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Liiii'den  [A.-S.  lind],  the  Jime  tree,  THia  Ewoptta  (order 
Tiliaceae),  a  large  European  forest  tree,  closely  related  to  the 
basswood  of  the  U.  S.  Its  wood  is  soft,  but  valued  by  carv- 
ers and  turners  and  used  In  making  charcoal.  Its  bark 
makes  the  bass  matting  so  extensively  imported  from  Rus. 
Its  flowers  afford  valuable  bee-pasture.  It  has  many  vari- 
eties, some  well  known  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S. 

Lin'derman  (HENRY),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Pike  co..  Pa.,  Dec.  26, 
1825 ;  studied  med.  and  grad.  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Phys.  and  Surgeons;  practised  his  profession  in  Pike  cp., 
Nesquehoning,  and  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. ;  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics  as  a  Dem. ;  chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at 
Phila.  1855-64  ;  in  1864  he  resigned  and  went  into  business  in 
a  firm  of  stock-brokers  in  Phila. ;  director  of  U.  S.  Mint  at 
Phila.  1866-69  ;  member  of  the  Presidential  convention  which 
nominated  Seymour  and  Blair ;  sent  to  investigate  the  San 
Francisco  mint ;  in  1871  he  was  sent  to  Lpnd.,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  to  collect  information  concerning  their  mints ;  in  1872 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  market 
for  silver ;  projected  the  trade  dollar  to  make  a  market  for 
the  great  amount  of  silver  produced  in  the  U.  S.  ;  author  of 
the  coinage  act  of  1873 ;  Dec.  7,  1873,  appointed  director  of 
all  U.  S.  mints  for  5  yrs. ;  pub.  Money  and  Legal  Tender  in  the 
U.  S.  His  annual  report  for  1877  was  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  metallic  standard  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines  of 
the  U.  S.  to  supply  the  world  with  the  precious  metals.  D. 
Jan.  27,  1879. 

Llnd'ley  (JOHN),  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  b.  at 
Catton,  Eng.,  Feb.  5,  1799,  was  the  son  of  a  nurseryman  ; 
assisted  in  preparing  London's  Encyc.  ;  became  in  18219  prof, 
of  bot.  in  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond. ;  was  appointed  in  1860  examiner 
in  bot.  in  the  Lond.  Univ. ;  edited  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
1841-65.  Among  his  works  are  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
Plants  and  Vegetable  Kingdom.  D.  Nov.  1, 1865. 

Lind'say,  BARONS  and  EARLS,  a  family  in  the  Scot,  peer- 
age, descended  from  Sir  Walter  de  Lindsay,  who  in  the  reign 
of  David  I.  acquired  Ercildoun  and  Luffness  in  E.  Lothian. 
In  the  12th  century  the  lands  of  Crawford  in  Clydesdale 
came  into  possession  of  the  family  by  an  intermarriage  with 
the  royal  line  of  Scot.  Sir  James  Lindsay  of  Crawford  was 
distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn.  His  nephew  and 
heir.  Sir  David,  married  a  sister  of  King  Robert  III.,  and  was 
made  by  that  monarch  earl  of  Crawford.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury the  earls  of  Crawford  were  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  of  the  Scot,  nobility.  David,  the  fifth  earl, 
was  made  duke  of  Montrose  in  1488.  In  1644  the  tenth  Lord 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  created  earl  of  Lindsay,  and  ob- 
tained also  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  extinct  in  the  elder 
line.  John,  fourth  earl  of  Lindsay  and  Crawford,  b.  in  Oct. 
1702,  was  a  gen.  in  the  Rus.  service  1743-45,  and  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  movement  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot,  in  1746. 
D.  Dec.  25,  1759.  A.  W.  Crawford  L.,  earl  of  Crawford  and 
Lindsay,  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Lindsays.  D.  Dec.  13,  1880. 

Lindsay  (Sir  DAVID),  OF  THE  MOUNT,  b.  in  Scot,  about 
1490  ;  is  believed  to  have  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's 
(1505-09),  and  to  have  travelled  in  It.  in  1510 ;  in  1512  was  ap- 
pointed "keeper"  or  tutor  to  the  infant  prince,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  James  V.  a  few  months  later  (Sept. 
1513).  His  duties  were  discharged  with  an  affectionate  care, 
which  the  young  king  rewarded  in  1528  with  an  appoint- 
ment as  king's  herald,  and  in  1530  with  knighthood  and  the 
office  of  "Lord  Lyon  king-at-arms,"  in  which  capacity  he 
accompanied  embassies  to  the  courts  of  Eng.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  and 
Den.  He  represented  Cupar  in  Parl.  (1542-43),  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  Ref.  As  a  poet  L.  takes  high 
rank,  and  his  satires  against  the  clergy  are  credited  with 
having  been  the  most  efficient  preparation  for  the  labors  of 
John  Knox.  D.  before  May  1555. 

Lindsay  (JOHN  WESLEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Barre,  Vt.,  Aug.  20. 
1820,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  1840 ;  studied  theol.  in  Union 
Sem.,  New  York  ;  entered  the  Meth.  ministry  ;  was  tutor 
1847,  and  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Heb.  in  his  alma  mater  1848-60  ; 
pres.  of  Genesee  Coll.  1864-68  ;  became  in  1868  prof,  of  exe- 
getical  theol.  in  what  is  now  Boston  Univ. 

Lliidaborg,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Liudsley,  linz'le  (JOHN  BERRIEN),  M.  D.  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24,  1822;  ed.  in  Nashville,  Louisville, 
Phila.,  and  Paris ;  was  elected  in  1856  prof,  of  chem.  and 
dean  of  faculty  of  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  ; 
in  1855  was  made  chancellor  of  that  univ.  After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Troost  (1850),  L.  became  the  curator  of  his  splendid 
cabinet,  which  in  1874  was  purchased  by  the  Ky.  Library 
Association  and  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Llndsley  (PHILIP),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Morristown,  N.  J..  Dec. 
21,  1786,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1804 ;  tutor  there  1807-09  and 
1812 ;  prof,  of  langs.  1813 ;  v.-p.  1817,  at  which  time  he  was 
ordained  in  the  Presb.  Ch. ;  between  1820  and  1839  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  10  different  colls. ;  in  1824  accepted  that  of 
the  Univ.  of  Nashville,  which  he  resigned  in  1850 ;  was  after- 
ward prof,  of  archaeology  and  ch.  polity  in  the  Presb.  Theo- 
logical Sem.  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  D.  May  25.  1855. 

Line  [Lat.  lined],  a  geometrical  magnitude  which  has 
length,  but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.  We  may  regard  a 
L.  as  the  path  of  a  moving  point,  in  which  case  the  nature 
of  the  L.  will  depend  upon  the  law  of  motion  of  the  point. 
In  analysis,  L.  are  classed  as  algebraic  and  transcendental. 
An  algebraic  line  is  one  whose  rectilineal  equation  may  be 
expressed  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra  :  a  transcen- 
dental line  is  one  whose  equation  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  algebra. 

LIn'en  [A.-S.  tin,  "  flax  "]  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  textile 
manufactures.  Pieces  are  still  in  existence  which  were 
woven  4000  yrs.  ago.  The  term  linen  is  a  generic  name  for 
cloths  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the  flax-plant  and  hemp, 
but  the  use  of  hemp  in  the  L.  manufacture  is  smaller  now 
than  formerly.  Jute  may  also  be  commercially  considered 
as  a  sort  of  L.  Of  other  substitutes  which  have  been  em- 
ployed with  varying  degrees  of  success,  we  may  name  the 
nettle,  china-grass,  rheea.  New  Zealand  flax,  and  Manila 
hemp.  The  flax-fibre  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  fila- 
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ments  bound  together.  The  primary  operation  in  their 
separation  was  termed  heckling.  The  heckle  is  a  many- 
toothed  steel  comb  ^yhich  removes  the  coarser  fibres  of  the 
tow  and  partially  divides  the  filaments  of  the  flax.  The 
fineness  of  the  flax  depends  upon  the  number  of  hecklings 
it  receives  by  instruments  of  increasing  delicacy.  Machine 
heckling  is  now  most  commonly  used,  and  there  are  various 
patented  inventions  for  this  purpose.  The  fibres  require  to 
be  united  into  a  continuous  thread  before  they  are  capable 
of  being  woven.  The  earliest  method  of  doing  this  was  by 
the  spindle.  The  spinning-wheel  was  the  next  step  forward. 
A  two-spindled  wheel  had  not  been  very  long  in  use  when 
Arkwright's  cotton-spinning  machinery  was  started.  In 
1787  John  Kendrew  and  Thomas  Porthouse,  both  of  Darling- 
ton (Durham),  took  out  a  patent  for  this  purpose.  In  1788 
Alexander  Robb  invented  a  loom  to  be  driven  by  water,  and 
in  1810  Joseph  Crompton  of  Dundee  one  to  go  by  water  or 
steam.  The  first  manufactory  for  weaving  flax  by  power 
was  set  up  in  Lond.  about  1812.  According  to  the  modern 
method  of  treatment,  the  fibres  are  first  scutched  or  combed  ; 
broken  into  3  pieces,  the  inner  section  being  the  best ;  heckled, 
now  usually  done  by  a  rotatory  machine,  the  flax  placed 
on  the  periphery  being  drawn  through  or  against  a  series  of 
teeth  :  the  short  fibres  drawn  into  one  continuous  thread  ; 
after  haying  been  roved  it  is  spun.  The  flax  has  to  be  kept 
wet  during  this  process,  for  which  purpose  warm  water  is 
used.  The  spun  yarn  is  used  either  for  thread  or  for  weav- 
ing. The  quantity  of  leas  (300  yards)  contained  in  a  pound 
is  the  method  of  indicating  the  quality  of  the  yarns.  The 
fullest  hist,  of  the  trade  is  Warden's  Linen  Trade,  Anc.  and 
Modern.  [From,  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  byW.  E.  A.  AXON.] 

Ling  [A.-S.  lang,  "  long  "],  the  Molvavulgaris.  a  sea-fish  of 
the  cod  family,  extensively  caught  in  Europe.  The  ordinary 
L.  of  the  Amer.  waters  is  Lota  laciistris,  a  smaller  fish.  There 
are  several  other  fishes  called  L.  in  the  U.  8.  and  in  G.  Brit. 

Link  [Swe.  lank,  "  ring  "],  a  unit  of  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.  The  length  of  a  L.  is  7.92  inches  ;  a  square  L.  is 
equal  to  .0001  of  an  acre. 

Linn  (JOHN  BLAIR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Mar. 
14,  1777,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1795 ;  studied  law :  wrote  2 
small  vols.  of  prose  and  verse,  and  produced  Bourville  Castle, 
"a  serious  drama,  interpersed  with  songs,"  1797.  Shortly 
afterward  he  abandoned  the  law,  studied  theol.,  was  or- 
dained in  1798,  and  in  1799  became  assistant  pastor  of  a 
Presb.  ch.  at  Phila.  In  1800  he  wrote  an  Ossianic  poem  on 
the  Death  of  Washington,  and  in  1802  The  Powers  of  Genius,  a 
poem  of  some  600  lines.  In  1803  he  engaged  in  a  theological 
polemic  writh  Dr.  Priestley,  publishing  2  pamphlets  which 
elicited  replies  from  Priestley,  and  procured  for  L.  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  In  the  yr.  after  his  death  his 
brother-in-law.  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  gave  to  the  world, 
with  a  brief  memoir.  Valerian,  a  narrative  poem,  incom- 
plete, but  extending  to  1500  lines,  treating  of  the  early  strug- 
gles of  Christianity  against  paganism.  D.  Aug.  13,  1804. 

Linnte'us,  the  Latinized  name  of  CARL  VON  LINNE,  the 
father  of  modern  bot.,  b.  at  Rashult.  Swe.,  May  12,  1707,  the 
son  of  a  Lutheran  vicar,  who  on  account  of  poverty  ap- 
prenticed his  son  to  a  shoemaker,  but  at  10  yrs.  old  sent  him 
to  Wexio  to  school,  where  his  fondness  for  natural  science 
made  him  so  careless  of  his  other  studies  that  his  teachers 
advised  the  father  to  put  him  to  some  trade ;  but  Rothman. 
the  doctor  of  the  place,  took  the  boy  into  his  house  and 
gave  him  books  upon  bot.  and  med.  science  to  read ;  sent 
him  in  1727  to  Lund,  where  he  read  books  of  bot.,  and 
whence  in  1728  he  went  to  Upsala.  But  being  without  money 
or  friends  he  began  to  despair,  when  Olaf  Celsius,  prof,  of 
divinity,  took  him  into  his  own  house,  and  introduced  him 
to  Rudbeck.  whose  assistant  he  became.  In  1732  he  explored 
Lapland  under  the  patronage  of  the  Acad.  of  Sciences,  and 
gathered  material  for  his  Flora  Lapjmdca.  In  1735  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harderwyk.  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
resided  at  Hartecamp  1735-38,  under  the  patronage  of  George 
Cliffort,  a  banker  of  Amsterdam;  wrote  Systema  Natttra, 
Genera  Plantarum,  Classes  Plantarum,  etc. ;  returned  in  1738 
to  Swe. ;  was  appointed  in  1739  phys.  to  the  king  and  prof, 
of  bot.  at  Stockholm ;  became  in  1740  prof,  of  med.  at  Up- 
sala, and  was  prof,  of  bot.  there  1741-78 ;  was  ennobled  in 
1757.  His  writings  are  numerous,  his  great  work  being  the 
Secies  Plantarum.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  L.  in  the  establishment  of  natural 
science  upon  its  modern  basis.  His  artificial  system  of  plant- 
classification,  though  now  discarded,  was  simple  and  easily 
followed.  L.  only  designed  this  arrangement  as  a  key  to 
the  diagnosis  of  species,  foresaw  the  importance  and  final 
prevalence  of  the  natural  system,  and  labored  on  the  foun- 
dations of  it.  D.  Jan.  10,  1778. 

Lin'net  [Fr.  linot,  from  Lat.  linum,  "  flax,"  its  gen.  food], 
a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the  family  Fringillidas 
(finches),  but  proper  to  those  of  the  genus  Linota.  These 
birds  are  remarkable  for  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
their  plumage  during  the  breeding  season. 

Linoleic  Acid.    See  OLEIC  ACID. 

Lino'leum  [Lat.  linum,  "cloth."  and  oleum,  "oil"]  is 
simply  a  manufacturer's  name  for  oil-cloth,  applied  to 
heavy  floor-cloths,  made  of  canvas  and  painted  with  lin- 
seed oil. 

Linseed  Oil.    See  OIL  OF  LINSEED. 

Lins'ley  (JOEL  HARVEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  July 
15,  1790,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  1811 :  was  tutor  there  3 
yrs. :  studied  law,  and  practised  until  1822,  when  he  was  li- 
censed as  a  Congl.  preacher ;  went  to  S.  C.  as  a  missionary  ; 
was  pastor  of  the  S.  Congl.  ch.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1824-32, 
and  of  Park  st.  ch.,  Boston,  1832-35,  when  he  was  elected 
pres.  of  Marietta  Coll.,  O.,  which  post  he  held  10  yrs. :  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Second  Congl.  ch.  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
1847.  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  D.  Mar.  22.  1868. 

Liii'ton  (WILLIAM  JAMES),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1812 :  was 
first  engaged  on  the  Illustrated  Lond.  News,  and  illustrated 
Jackson's  Hist,  of  Wood  Engrai-ing.  His  hand  is  seen  in  The 
Lake  Country  and  in  the  book  of  Deceased  Brit.  Artists  ;  is 
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still  better  known  as  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Paine,  Claribel 
and  Other  Poems,  The  Eng.  KepuMic,  etc.  He  was  interested 
in  the  revolutionary  plans  of  his  time,  entered  heartily  in 
later  yrs.  into  the  cause  of  the  Eng.  and  European  working- 
men,  and  was  a  defender  of  the  Fr.  Commune.  Since  1867 
Mr.  L.  has  resided  in  the  U.  S. 

Ll'iium  [Lai.  "  flax  "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  the 
common  flax  is  the  most  important.  It  includes  several 
flax-plants  not  cultivated  for  fibre,  but  sometimes  grown  in 
gardens  for  ornamental  purposes.  Among  these  are  L.  per- 
enne,  or  perennial  flax,  found  in  the  W.  U.  S.  and  growing  18 
inches  high,  which  forms  tufts  of  slender  stems  with  deli- 
cate blue  flowers. 

Lit'u  UK,  tradition  says,  was  the  first  bp.  of  Rome  after  St. 
Peter.  The  dates  of  his  life  are  uncertain,  some  giving  the 
yr.  of  his  death  as  80,  others  as  78  or  67. 

Linus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  celebrated  as  a  minstrel,  a  re- 
puted son  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  said  to  have 
taught  Orpheus  and  Hercules. 

Ll'oii  [Gr.  AeW]  (Felis  leo),  next  to  the  tiger  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Felidae  or  cat  family.  Two  very 
marked  varieties  are  known— one  a  tawny,  f  ull-maned  creat- 
ure, called  the  Barbary  L.,  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Africa; 
and  a  nearly  maneless,  yellow  variety,  found  in  Asia.  The 
lioness  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  mane.  Except 
when  pressed  for  food,  the  L.  is  rather  a  lazy  beast.  He 
remains  at  rest  during  the  day,  and  preys  during  the  night. 
The  natural  period  of  its  life  is  considered  to  be  a  little  over 
20  yrs.,  though  authors  have  recorded  its  age  as  in  "some 
instances  that  of  man." 

Lip'pe,  or  lilp'pe  Det'mold,  a  small  principality  of 
Ger.,  between  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Westphalia.  Area, 
445  sq.  m. ;  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  well  wooded  and.  watered. 
Pop.  120,246.  The  prin.  town  is  Detmold. 

Llp'pl  (FIIA  FILIPPO),  an  It.  artist  who  flourished  be- 
tween 1412  and  1469.  In  1452  he  was  chaplain  to  the  nuns  of 
S.  Giovannino  in  Florence,  and  in  1457  rector  of  S.  Quirico 
at  Legnaja.  The  best  of  his  pictures  are  in  Florence.  They 
are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color,  vitality  of  feeling,  and 
excellence  of  drawing.  D.  at  Spoleto. 

Lip'piucott  (SARA  JANE  CLARKE),  b.  at  Pompey,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  28,  1823.  She. wrote  verses  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1844 
began  to  contribute  to  the  New  York  Mirror  under  the  nom 
de  jjlume  of  "Grace  Greenwood."  In  1853  she  was  married 
to  Leander  K.  Lippincott,  and  made  an  extended  tour  in 
En g.  and  on  the  Continent.  Among  her  works  are  Green- 
wood Leai-es,  Hist,  of  my  Pels.  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in 
Eng.,  and  New  Life  in  New  Lands.  She  has  been  frequently 
engaged  as  correspondent  of  New  York  papers,  in  which 
capacity  she  has  several  times  visited  the  Pacific  States,  and 
resided  for  a  time  in  Col. 

Lipg'comb  (ANDREW  A.),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  6,  1816  ;  in  1842  he  moved  to  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  attained  distinction  as  a  minister  of  the  Meth.  Prot.  Ch. ; 
in  1860  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  State  Univ.  of  Ga., 
which  position  lie  held  until  1874.  In  Aug.  1875  he  became 
prof,  in  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Liqueur,  le-ktlr'  [Fr.  "liquor  "J,  a  name  given  to  vari- 
ous highly  flavored  alcoholic  or  strong  vinous  liquids.  The 
best  known  kinds  are  curafoa,  absinthe,  anisette,  kirschwasser 
and  maraschino,  cansis,  kiimmel,  noyatt,  etc. 

Liquidamber.    See  GUM  TREE. 

Liquorice,  or  Licorice,  lik'or-is  [a  corruption  of  the 
Gr.  y\vKvppi£a,  "  sweet  root "],  the  dried  extract  of  the  roots 
of  Glycyri-hiza  glabru  and  echinata,  leguminous  herbs  of  S. 
Europe,  Afr.,  and  Asia.  The  extract  is  a  hard,  black  mass, 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar 
called  glycyrrhizine.  It  is  a  valuable  med.,  and  is  also  used 
in  flavoring  chewing  tobacco.  The  root  is  used  in  med.  and 


are  used  in  domestic  med.  and  called  "  wild  liquorice. 

Li  Mai  lie',  a  small  river  of  Fr.,  rises  at  the  S.  termination 
of  theVosges,  flows  VV.  of  the  fortress  of  Belfort,  and  enters 
the  Savoureuse,  an  affluent  of  the  Doubs,  at  Montbeliard 
It  became  famous  by  the  battle  which  in  1871  raged  here  for 
3  days,  between  the  Gers.  and  the  Fr. 

Lis'boit  [Port.  Lixboa;  anc.  Olisipo],  cap.  of  Port,  and 
residence  of  its  king,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
centres  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  on  earth, 
lies  amphitheatrically  on  the  N.  shore  of  a  bay,  Kada  de 
Lisbon.  4  m.  broad,  formed  by  the  Tagus  at  its  influx  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  bay  forms  a  harbor  large  enough 
to  accommodate  at  the  same  time  all  the  fleets  of  Europe 
The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  defended  by  several  forts 
The  city  is  10  m.  in  circuit.  The  old  city  has  irregular  nar- 
row, and  dark  streets.  The  newer  parts,  built  since  the 
great  earthquake  (Nov.  1,  1755),  are  more  regular  and  beau- 
tiful. The  scientific  insts.  are  very  numerous:  there  are 
schools  of  every  kind,  an  acad.  of  science,  a  geographical 
acad.,  a  museum  of  nat.  hist.,  etc.  The  city  receives  its 
water  through  the  Alcantara  aqueduct,  a  truly  magnificent 
work.  The  main  stream  comes  from  the  v.  of'Canassas,  2U 
m.  from  L.,  and  traverses  the  valley  of  Alcantara  on  &5 
arches,  of  which  the  largest  has  a  height  of  230  ft.  and  a 
diameter  of  107  ft.  To  all  sides— E.  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean,  N.  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Europe,  S.  along  the  W.  coast  of  Afr.,  and  W.  to  the 
countries  of  Amer.— the  sea  opens  up  to  L.  its  splendid 
roads  of  commerce.  Pop.  246,343. 

Lisbon,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

List  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Keutlingen,  Ger.,  Aug  6,  1789  • 
was  appointed  prof,  in  political  economy  at  the  Univ.  of 
Tubingen  in  1817,  but  gave  up  this  position  in  1819.  Having 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  diet  of  Wurtemberg,  he  ex- 
posed the  vices  of  the  administration,  and  was  condemned 
in  1822  to  10  months'  imprisonment.  He  fled  to  Switz.  and 
Alsace,  but  returned  home  in  18«4,  and  was  put  in  Asper" 
As  he  declared  that  he  wished  to  emigrate  to  Amer  he  was 


pardoned  after  a  short  time,  and  settled  in  Pa.,  where  he 
wrote  Outlines  of _a  New  Systen^of  Political  Economy,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith.  Having  discovered  a 
rich  deposit  of  anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  founded  the 
towns  of  Tamaqua  and  Pt.  Clinton,  and  returned  in  1833  to 
Europe  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune ;  settled 
first  in  Hamburg,  then  in  Leipsic,  and  at  last  in  Augsburg, 
and  began  to  agitate  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  rail- 
way lines  as  the  only  suitable  means  of  transportation.  D. 
by  his  own  hand  Nov.  30,  1846. 

Liszt,  list  (FRANZ),  b.  at  Raiding,  Hungary,  Oct.  22,  1811. 
His  father  put  him  to  the  piano  at  6  yrs.  of  age.  At  9  he 
gave  a  concert,  and  so  much  interested  certain  noblemen 
that  he  was  sent  for  instruction  to  Vienna.  There  he  stud- 
ied with  Czemy  and  Salieri ;  his  father  in  1823  took  him  to 
Paris ;  he  gave  concerts  till  the  musical  world  was  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  In  1824-25  the  boy  achieved  triumphs  in 
the  provs.  and  in  Eng.  In  1848  he  was  made  Kapellmeister 
at  Weimar.  On  Apr.  25,  1865,  L.  received  the  clerical  ton- 
sure in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  now  an  abbe.  His 
devotion  to  the  Ch.  is  entire ;  in  1869  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  presented  to  the  pope  20,000  francs,  the  proceeds  of  a 
concert  at  Ratisbon.  His  art  is  now  consecrated  to  religion. 
L.  was  an  admirer,  patron,  and  friend  of  Richard  Wagner. 
to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  2  daughters  in  marriage  ;  tin- 
other,  wife  of  Ernile  Ollivier,  is  dead.  He  is  a  writer  as  well 
as  a  musician,  and  in  the  dept.  of  lit.  as  well  as  of  art.  His 
instrumental  music  has  more  tumult  than  grace,  more  force 
and  noise  than  delicacy,  and  often  only  the  mastery  of  in- 
strumentation saves  it  from  the  reproach  of  being  grotesque 
and  fantastical.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Litch'field,  I?.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.. 
30  m.  W.  of  Hartford,  between  the  Naugatuck  and  Shepautr 
rivers,  on  high  ground  near  a  beautiful  lake,  the  outlet  of 
which  affords  excellent  water-power.  It  was  from  1784  to 
1838  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  law-school  in  Amer.. 
founded  by  Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  and  conducted  after  his 
death  (1823)  by  Judge  James  Gould.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  first  ladies'  seminary  in  Amer.  L.  has  2  parks,  one  of 
which  contains  a  fine  soldiers'  monument.  Pop.  1880,  452. 

Litchfield,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Montgomery  co.,  111., 
47  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  42  m.  due  S.  of  Springfield  : 
was  founded  1854,  incorporated  1859 ;  is  the  seat  of  an  Ursu- 
line  convent.  Pop.  1870,  3852 ;  1880,  4326. 

Litclitield,  on  R.  It.,  cap.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.,  78  m. 
W.  of  St.  Paul ;  has  good  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
U.  S.  land -office  Pop.  1870.  353:  1880,  1250. 

I, in  lii,  or  Liclii,  ll'che  (Nephelium  litchi},  a  fruit  of 
the  soapberry  family.  The  edible  part  is  the  pulp  (arillusj 
around  the  seed  in  a  scaly  pod. 

LithaKge.    See  LEAD. 

Litligow,  lith'go  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Lanark,  Scot.,  in  1583  ; 
traversed  on  foot  Central  Europe,  It.,  Gr.,  and  the  Tur. 
empire,  including  Egypt  and  Pal.  ;  visited  in  a  second  tour 
the  N.  states  of  Afr.,  returning  through  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, and  set  out  in  1619  upon  a  third  journey,  bearing  royal 
letters  addressed  to  all  kings,  princes,  and  potentates  he 
might  encounter.  Arrested  at  Malaga  on  suspicion  of  bein^1 
a  spy,  he  was  subjected  to  torture;  obtained  his  liberty 
through  the  Brit,  consul,  and  returning  to  Eng.  was  pre- 
sented at  court  reclining  on  a  feather  bed.  He  wrote  a  vol. 
of  A  dventures  and  a  Hist,  of  the  Siege  of  Breda.  D.  1640. 

Lit  h' in  n  i,  an  alkaline  metal  which  occurs  in  a  vari- 
ety of  minerals,  and  in  minute  quantities  in  many  mineral 
waters,  all  soils,  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  It  is  silver- 
white,  very  soft,  and  the  lightest  known  solid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.5835.  Its  compounds  resemble  those  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  Their  most  characteristic  prop- 
erty is  that  of  imparting  a  beautiful  crimson  color  to  flame. 
The  oxide  of  the  metal  is  called  lithia.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Litliofrac'teiir  was  devised  by  Prof.  Engelsof  Cologne. 
Its  precise  composition  is  not  made  public,  further  than 
that  it  consists  of  525  parts  of  nitro-glycerine,  225  parts 
of  silica,  and  250  parts  of  mineral  bodies,  and  analyses  or 
different  samples  have  exhibited  varying  results.  L.  is  a 
pasty  substance  of  dark  color.  Like  the  other  compounds 
of  nitro-glycerine.  it  burns  quietly  when  ignited  by  a  flame, 
and  explodes  violently  when  fired  by  a  detonating  fuse. 
Water  dissolves  the  sodium  nitrate,  and  thus  sets  free  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  nitro  glycerine— of  course  a  decided  dis- 
advantage. The  compound  has  explosive  properties  similar 
to  dynamite,  with  equal  security  against  concussion. 

Lithog'raphy  [Gr.  Aiflos,  "a  stone,"  and  ypd<f>eiv,  to 
"  write  "]  is  the  art  of  writing  or  drawing  upon  stone  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction  through  the  press.  A  process 
analogous  to  modern  L.  was  invented  in  1728  by  Dufay,  a 
member  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  As  described  by  him,  it  consisted 
in  executing  a  drawing  with  varnish  upon  stone,  and  em- 
ploying an  acid  to  eat  down  the  unprotected  parts,  thus 
leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  A  process  identical  in  principle 
was  accidentally  rediscovered  at  Munich  in  1796  by  Alois 
Senefelder,  and  by  the  application  of  a  chemical  principle 
became  the  germ  of  the  modern  art.  The  art  of  L.  depends 
upon  3  principles  —  the  absorbent  affinity  of  calcareous 
stone  to  water,  its  adhesive  affinity  to  resinous  and  oily 
substances,  and  the  chemical  affinity  of  those  substances  to 
each  other,  combined  with  their  repulsion  of  water.  Hence, 
a  drawing  made  upon  a  polished  stone  surface  with  a  resin 
ous  or  oily  crayon  or  ink  adheres  so  firmly  thereto  as  to  be 
irremovable  except  by  mechanical  means,  and  while  water 
poured  thereon  is  absorbed  by  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
stone,  it  is  repelled  by  the  crayon.  When  upon  a  surface 
thus  prepared  a  colored  oily  or  resinous  substance  is  ap- 
plied, it  adheres  by  chemical  affinity  to  the  drawing,  and 
not  to  the  moist  stone. 

Chroma  -  JMhoqrofhy  is  a  combination  of  a  number  of 
stones  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  each  being 
employed  for  a  separate  color,  and  representing  a  portion 
of  the  drawing  or  painting  which  it  is  intended  to  reproduce 
in  fac-simile. 
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Zincography  is  in  its  methods  entirely  analogous  to  L. 
The  latest  application  of  Senefelder's  discovery  is  Photo- 
Lithography,  described  under  the  head  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

LItlt'omarge  [Gr.  Ai'flo?,  "a  stone,"  and  Lat.  mnrya, 
"  marl  "],  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  constituting  a 
fine  clay  allied  to  kaolin. 


Lith'ophaiic  «;r.  Ae80«.  -stone."  aijd  <£ar6s,  "dear"] 
a  sort  of  ornamental  porcelain  transparency,  to  be  u«ed  as 
a  window-piece  or  for  lamp-shades,  etc. 

Lithotomy  and  Llthot'rity.  Urinary  calculi  are 
composed  most  frequently  of  substances  existing  in  a  state 
of  solution  in  healthy  human  urine.  Sometimes  they  art- 
composed  of  substances  met  with  only  in  morbid  urine 


The  Lithotrite  :  o,  6,  jaws  ;  c,  stone  ;  <l,  screw  ;  e,  spring-cat 


Beside  these  ingredients,  of  which  they  mainly  consist,  cal- 
culi always  contain  more  or  less  animal  matte'r.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  single 
ingredient,  but  more  frequently  of  2  or  more  different  con- 
stituents arranged  in  irregular  concentric  layers.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  "these  ingredients  solidify  and  form  concre- 
tions. The  initial  process  in  their  formation  commonly 
takes  place  in  the  kidneys  ;  the  product  then  descends  along 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  from  which  it  is  often  expelled 
in  urinating,  and  thus  got.  rid  of.  If  it  remains  in  the 
bladder,  it  becomes  a  nucleus  upon  the,  surface  of  which 
successive  deposits  of  solid  matter  take  place,  until  a  cal- 
culus is  formed,  which  in  process  of  time  may  attain  a  for- 
midable size.  Any  foreign  substance  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder  will  also  become  a  nucleus  upon  which 
incrustations  of  solid  matter  will  take  place.  The  removal 
of  a  stone  by  a  surgical  operation  is  the  only  reliable  means 
of  cure,  and  the  earlier  it  is  resorted  to  the  better  the 
chance  of  recovery. 

Lithotomy  and  lithotrity  are  the  terms  which  define  the 
two  surgical  operations  by  means  of  which  the  extraction 
of  a  stone  from  the  bladder  is  effected.  Lithotomy  (,Ai0o?, 
"stone,"  and  -renvfw,  to  "  cut")  is  a  cutting  operation  by 
which  an  opening  is  made  from  the  surface  of  the  body  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  at  certain  points  where  this  organ 
lies  nearest  to  the  surface.  Through  the  opening  thus 
made  an  instrument  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the 
stone  seized  and  brought  away. 

Lilholrity  (Aiflo?,  "  stone,"  and  reipnv,  to  "break  down  ">. 
or  litholripsy  (Aiflos,  "stone,"  and  rpi/Seif,  to  "grind"),  is  a 
bloodless  operation  by  which  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  re- 
duced to  fragments  small  enough  to  be  expelled  through 
tho  natural  canal  in  urinating.  The  operation  consists 
essentially  in  the  introduction  of  ail  instrument  known 
as  a  lithotrite,  of  adapted  shape  and  size,  through  the 
natural  canal  into  the  bladder.  With  it  tho  stone  is  seized 
and  crushed  by  pressure  exerted  with  the  hand  alone,  or 
with  a  screw-power  that  may  be  applied  at  pleasure  at  the 
handle  of  the  instrument.  [From  oritj.  art.  in  «/.'*'  Univ. 
Ci/c..  in/  GURDON  BUCK,  M.  D.] 

Lithua'iila  [Lith.  Letura ;  Pol.  Litwa  ;  Ger.  Litauen] 
formed  in  the  .Middle  Ages  an  independent  and  powerful 
state,  comprising  those  large  tracts  of  mostly  low  and  level 
land  which  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  "Black  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Niemen  and  the  Uiina  in  the  N.  and  the  Don  and 
the  Bug  in  the  S.  In  the  llth  century  the  Lithuanians  were 
tributary  to  the  Kus.,  but  in  the  12th  they  threw  off  the 
y-  'ke.  In  1386  Jagellon  united  L.  with  Poland.  By  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland  one  small  part  of  L.  came  to  Prus.,  while  the 
rest  was  incorporated  with  the  Rus.  crown. 

Lititz,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lit'miis,  or  Lacmus,  a  coloring  -  matter  obtained 
from  Lecanora  lartaren  and  other  lichens.  It  is  used  for 
coloring  L.-paper,  an  invaluable  test  in  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory. Incoming  blue  when  wet  with  a  liquid  containing 
free  alkalies,  or  red  if  acids  be  present. 

Ll'tre,  the  Fr.  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
decimal  system.  The  L.  is  a  cubic  decimetre.  Four  and  a 
half  L.  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Eng.  imperial  gallon. 

Little  Christians,  a  sect  in  Kus.  which  in  1868  seceded 
from  the  national  Church.  They  practice  immersion,  after 
which  they  assume  a  new  name;  they  have  no  priests,  no 
worship  of  saints,  etc.,  but  worship  the  sacred  bread,  and 
profess  to  have  received  a  divine  revelation. 

Little  Falls,  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Little  Falls,  on  R.  R.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y..  midway 
between  Albany  and  Syracuse,  and  22  m.  E.  of  Utica,  built 
against  the  sides  of  an  abrupt  declivity  which  rises  some 
500  ft.  and  overlooks  the  Mohawk  River,  which  falls  here  45 
ft.  in  U  m.,  forming  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived.  Pop.  1870,  5387  ;  1880,  6910. 


and  2  female  colls.,  one  controlled  by  M.  E.  Ch.  X.,  and  the 
other  by  M.  E.  Ch.  S. ;  a  convent  and  acad.  of  Sisters  of  (  har- 
ity,  U.  S.  arsenal,  land  office,  and  courts.  State  capitol  build- 


Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Springfield,  . 

took  priest's  orders  in  1850 ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven, 
ia51-60,  and  since  then  of  Holy  Trinity  ch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  was  for  10  yrs.  lecturer  on  pastoral  theol.  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1868  he  was  consecrated 
bp.  of  L.  I.,  and  in  1874  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Amer. 
Epis.  chs.  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  lie  is  author  of  The 
Philos.  of  Religion,  etc. 

Little  Rock,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Ark.  and  of 
Pulaski  co.,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Ark.  River,  250  m.  above  its  mouth.  125  S.  W.  of  Memphis, 
built  upon  the  first  highland  reached  by  ascending  the  river, 
which  is  here  400  yards  wide,  and  navigable  8  months  of 
the  yr.  for  large  steamboats,  smaller  ones  plying  to  Ft. 
Smith,  300  m.  above.  The  rocky  cliff  on  which  the  city 
stands,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  not  more  than 
50  ft.  above  the  river,  while  the  Big  Rock,  commencing  2 
m.  above,  rises  abruptly  some  500  ft.  It  has  a  public  library, 


State  Capitol  (Little  Rock,  Ark.). 


ing.  prison,  asylums  for  deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  insane,  and  a 
State  library-.  Pop.  1870,  12,380:  1880,  13,138:  1885,  about 
25.000.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J:s  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  W.  J.  BLACK- 
BURN, ED.  "  FREE  SOUTH."] 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  a  R.  Cath.  sisterhood  de- 
voted especially  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  old  and  poor. 

Lit'tleton,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  River,  114  m.  N.  of  Concord  and  28  m.  from  the  base 
of  Mt.  Washington,  White  Mts.,  in  which  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  and  a  useful  point  of  departure  for  tourists. 
Pop.  tp.  1870.  244G ;  1880,  2930. 

Littleton,  or  Lyttletoit  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  in  Devon- 
shire. Eng.,  early  in  the  15th  century  :  studied  at  Cambridge 
and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  on 
la \v.  Under  Henry  VI.  he  was  steward  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  king's  sergeant  (1455),  performing  the  duties  of 
judge  of  assize  in  the  N.  circuit.  Edward  IV.  confirmed  L. 
in  his  offices,  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  (1466),  and  a  knight  of  the  Bath  (1475).  L.'s 
great  work  on  tenures  (Les  Tenure*)  was  written  in  Xornum 
Fr.  about.  1481.  D.  Aug.  23,  1481. 

Littleton  (EDWARD),  LORD.    See  LYTTELTON. 

LIttre,  le-tra'  (MAXIMILIEN  PAUL  EMILE),  b.  at  Paris  in 
1801 ;  studied  med.  and  the  Semitic  lang. :  from  1830  to  1851 
was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  National,  and  in  1854  the  prin. 
contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Savants.  He  translated  from 
the  Ger.  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  and  wrote  some  works 
on  med.  and  on  positive  philos.  His  prin.  work  is  the  Diet. 
Of  the  Fr.  Lany.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly and  chosen  a  member  of  the  Acad.  D.  June  2, 1881. 

Liturgy.    See  APPENDIX. 

Liver,  Disease*  of.  See  CALCULUS,  Cone,  GALL- 
STONES. HEPATITIS.  JAUNDICE. 

Liv'ermore  (ABIEL  ABBOT),  b.  in  Wilton.  X.  II.,  Oct.  30, 
1811,  ed.  at  Exeter:  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1833,  and  at  the 
Divinity  School  1836 ;  settled  in  Keene,  N.  II.,  1836,  in  Cin. 
1850 :  in  1857  removed  to  Yonkers  and  becameed.  of  the  Chr. 
Inquirer,  a  Unit,  paper  in  New  York ;  since  1863  has  been 
pres.  of  the  Theological  School  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Has  been 
a  contributor  to  magazines,  and  wrote  A  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Gospels,  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Left- 
it  res  to  Young  ^fe»,  etc.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Livermore  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  10, 
1809,  ed.  at  the  public  schools  ;  became  a  wool-merchant  in 
Boston.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure  to  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  researches,  in  which  he  became  a 
recognized  authority,  and  in  the  specialty  of  eds.  of  the 
Bible  in  different  langs.  his  collection  was  probably  the  finest/ 
in  Amer.  He  frequently  wrote  for  newspapers  and  reviews 
upon  subjects  of  a  bibliographical  or  historical  character, 
all  his  contributions  displaying  extensive  research.  Among 
these  papers  are  an  article  in  the  -V.  Amer.  Review  on  Public 
LViriii-ies  and  Art  Historical  Research  respecting  the  Opininn.-- 
of  the' Founder*  of  the  Republic  on  Negi-oes  as  Slaves,  as  ("•<'•- 
zens,  and  a-t  Soldiert,  read  before  the  Mass.  Historical  Society. 
D.  Ausr.  30.  1865. 

Llvermore  (MARY  ASHTON),  b.  at  Boston  Dec.  19,  1821, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Rice  and  wife  of  D.  P.  Livermore,  a 
Univt.  minister ;  has  written  for  periodicals,  labored  in  be- 
half of  the  Sanitary  Commission  during  the  c.  war,  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  position  upon  woman  suffrage  and  vari- 
ous social  and  religious  questions.  In  1870  she  was  ed.  of 
The  Woman's  Journal  at  Boston. 

LIv'erpool,  next  to  Lond.  the  largest  city,  and  without 
any  exception  the  largest  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  is  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
4  m.  from  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  growth  began  in  the  18th  cen- 
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tnry,  and  became  very  rapid  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  In  1760 
its  pop.  had  increased  to  25.700souls,  and  its  shipping  to  1245 
vessels,  and  in  1800  to  77,700  and  5000  respectively,  and  it  has 
since  gone  on  increasing.  Its  pop.  in  1881  was  552,425.  The 
development  of  its  gigantic  traffic,  which  is  sin-passed  only 
by  that  of  the  port  of  New  York,  is  partly  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  neighboring  inland 
towns  and  the  establishment  of  perfect  means  of  communi- 
cation between  these  places  and  L.  The  Bridgewater  Canal, 
connecting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  was  opened  in  1773 ; 
the  railway  to  Manchester  in  1830,  to  Birmingham  in  1837,  to 
Loud,  and 'Preston  in  1838.  Thus  L.  became  the  chief  port 
of  exportation  from  G.  Brit. ;  nearly  }&  of  all  Brit,  exports 
are  shipped  from  its  docks.  About  4/5  or  all  the  traffic  which 
takes  place  between  N.  Amer.  and  G.  Brit,  is  carried  on 
through  its  port.  It  is  connected  with  Birkenhead  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  Mersey. 

L.  is  the  most  densely  peopled  city  in  Eng.  In  1868  it 
contained  96  persons  to  an  acre,  while  Manchester  con- 
tained only  81,  Birmingham  44,  and  Lond.  40.  A  genera- 
tion ago  it  was  also  one  of  the  filthiest  and  unhealthiest 
cities  in  Europe,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  cer- 
tain of  its  quarters  were  world-famous  as  the  most  fright- 
ful haunts  of  vice,  crime,  and  misery.  But  L.  is  now 
fairly  on  the  way  to  become  a  magnificent  city.  Its  accom- 
modations for  traffic  are  most  splendid,  especially  its  docks, 
stretching  along  the  Mersey  5  m.  on  the  L.  side  and  2  m.  on 
the  Birkenhead  side,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,000. 

Liverpool  (CHARLES  JENKINSON),  FIRST  EARL  OP,  b.  in 
Eng.  May  10,  1727,  ed.  at  Ox. ;  entered  Parl.,  and  became 
under-sec,  of  state  in  1761 ;  was  joint  sec.  of  the  treas.  in 
1763,  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1766,  lord  of  the  treas.  in  1767, 
vice-treas.  of  Ire.  and  privy  councillor  in  1772,  maste?  of  the 
mint  in  1776,  and  sec.  of  state  for  the  war  dept.  from  1778  to 
1782,  in  which  capacity  he  had  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  course  of  military  operations  in  the  IT.  S.  during  the 
closing  yrs.  of  the  Amer.  war  of  independence.  In  1784  he 
became  pres.  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  held  that  post  dur- 
ing the  17  yrs.  of  IMtt's  first  administration.  He  was  created 
Baron  Hawkesbury  in  1786  and  earl  of  Liverpool  1796.  He 
prepared  a  Collection,  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace  between  &. 
Brit,  and  other  Powers  from  1648  to  1783.  D.  Dec.  17, 1808. 

Liverpool  (ROBERT  BANKES  JENKINSON),  SECOND  EARL 
OF,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Lond.  June  7,  1770,  ed.  at 
Ox. ;  entered  Parl.  in  1790 ;  went  on  a  special  mission  to 
Coblentz  in  1791 ;  succeeded  (by  courtesy)  to  the  title  of 
Hawkesbury  in  1796 ;  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801 ;  be- 
came home  sec.  in  1805,  and  again  in  1807,  and  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Liverpool  in  Dec.  1808.  On  the  death  of  Pitt 
(1806),  and  again  on  the  fall  of  the  Pox  and  Grenville  ad- 
ministration (1807),  he  had  refused  the  premiership,  but  ac- 
cepted it  on  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  (May  11, 1812), 
with  the  title  of  first  lord  of  the  treas.,  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  15  yrs.,  until  an  attack  of  paraly- 
sis (Feb.  17)  caused  his  resignation  in  Apr.  1827.  D.  Dec.  4, 1828. 

Liverworts.    See  HEPATIC^E. 

Lly'ia  Drusll'la,  a  daughter  of  L.  Livius  Drusus 
Claudianus,  b.  in  56  B.  c.  and  married  early  to  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero,  to  whom  she  bore  2  sons,  Tiberius  and  Dru- 
sus. While  pregnant  with  the  latter  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Augustus,  and  fascinated  him  so  much  that  he 
compelled  her  husband  to  cede  her  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  thne  he  divorced  his  own  wife,  Scribonia.  Behind  the 
bland  reserve  of  her  appearance  she  concealed  a  plan  of 
enormous  ambition  and  cruelty.  As  the  yrs.  passed  away 
all  the  members  of  the  large  family  of  Augustus  were  ruined 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  old  emp.  at  last  found  himself 
alone  in  the  palace  with  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius,  whom 
he  adopted  and  made  his  heir.  She  survived  Augustus  15 
yrs.,  but  soon  lost  her  influence  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
D.  in  29  A.  D. 

Livingston,  Mont.    See  APPENDIX. 

Llv'lnffVton  (BROCKHOLST),  LL.D.,b.  in  New  York  Nov. 
25, 1757,  son  of  William  Livingston ;  left  Princeton  Coll.  to 
join  Gen.  Schuyler's  staff  in  1776;  served  on  Arnold's  staff, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  col. ;  was  private  sec.  to  John  Jay 
in  Sp.  in  1779 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783,  became  a 
judge  of  the  N.  Y.  supreme  court  in  1802,  and  was  from  1800 
to  18->3  a  judge  of  U.  S.  supreme  court.  D.  Mar.  19,  1823 

Livingston  (EDWAKD),  b.  at  Clermont,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 
1704,  a  son  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  (1719-75) ;  grad.  at  Prince- 
ton in  1781,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York : 
was  M.  C.  1795-1801 ;  in  1802  was  U.  S.  dist.  atty. ;  was  twice 
mayor  of  New  York  (1801  and  1802),  and  at  the  same  time 
was  a  judge  of  a  municipal  court ;  in  1804  removed  to  New 
Orleans ;  in  1808  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  regard 
to  lands  in  New  Orleans  claimed  by  the  gen.  govt.,  but  ulti- 
mately won  the  case.  At  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  he 
acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson.  He  spent  many  yrs.  in  pre- 
paring civil  and  criminal  codes  for  La. ;  was  M.  C.  1823-29, 
U.  S.  Senator  1829-31,  sec.  of  state  1831-33,  minister  to  Fr 
1833-.35 ;  afterward  fixed  his  residence  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
His  chief  works  are  Penal  Law  for  Louisiana  and  Penal  Law 
for  the  U.  S.  His  Complete  Works  on  Jurisprudence  have  been 
pub.  D.  May  26,  1836. 


Montgomery's  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was  voted  a  sword 
of  honor  by  Cong.  He  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Schuv- 
ler  Feb.  1776,  and  col.  of  the  4th  battalion  N.  Y.  Volunteers 
|sov.  1776,  but  resigned  in  1779  ;  was  successively  atty.-gen  , 
judge,  and  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native 
State  ;  was  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
appointed  a  brig.-gen.  in  the  war  of  1812.  D.  Nov.  7,  1831. 

Livingston  (JOHN  HENRY).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N  Y.,  May  30,  1746,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1762 ;  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  afterward  studied  theol.  at  Utrecht.  Hoi  •  was 
ordamed  at  Amsterdam  1770 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Dut.  ch. 


in  New  York ;  preached  at  Albany,  Kingston,  and  Pough- 
keepsie during  the  war :  was  appointed  prof,  of  divinity 
1784 ;  became  in  1807  pres.  and  prof,  of  theol.  at  Queen's 
(now  Rutgers)  Coll.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  wrote 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  was  considered  the  father  of  the 
Reformed  Dut.  Ch.  in  Amer.  D.  Jan.  20,  1825. 

Livingston  (PHILIP),  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  b.  at 
Albany  Jan.  15,  1716,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1737 :  became  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York  ;  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature  in  1768,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong. 
1774-78,  and  pres.  of  the  provincial  Cong.  1775.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  Society  library,  and  materially  aided  Yale  and 
Columbia  colls.  D.  June  12,  1778. 

Livingston  (ROBERT  E.),  b.  in  N.  Y.  in  1719  ;  became  a 
lawyer ;  was  judgeof  the  admiralty  court  1760,  justice  of  the 
N.  Y.  supreme  court  1763,  representative  in  the  assembly 
1759-68,  and  com.  in  1767  and  1773  to  locate  the  boundary- 
line  between  N.  Y.  and  Mass.  D.  Dec.  9, 1775. 

Livingston  (ROBERT  R.),  LL.D.,  known  as  "Chancel- 
lor "  Livingston,  b.  at  New  York  Nov.  27,  1747,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  grad.  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  Coll.  in  1765  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  was  recorder  of  New  York  1773-75 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Cong.  1775-77  and  1779-81 ;  was  on  the 
committee  which  reported  the_  Dec.  of  Ind.,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  signing  it ;  was  sec.  of  foreign 
affairs  1781-83,  chancellor  of  N.  Y.  1777-1801 ;  was  instru- 
mental, while  U.  S.  minister  to  Fr.  (1801-04),  in  effecting  the 
purchase  of  La.  ;  was  the  assistant  of  Fulton  in  perfecting 
steam-navigation ;  was  one  of  the  introducers  of  merino 
sheep  into  the  U.  S.,  and  held  various  public  positions.  D. 
Feb.  26,  1813. 

Livingston  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  a  brother  of  Philip,  b.  at 
Albany  in  1723,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1741 ;  became  a  lawyer  and 
journalist ;  removed  in  1773  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ;  was 
elected  in  1774  and  1775  to  the  Continental  Cong. ;  became 
in  1775  brig.-gen.  of  militia  ;  was  gov.  of  N.  J.  1776-90 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  in  1787  drew  up  the 
Federal  const.  D.  July  25, 1790. 

Liv'Ingstoiie  (DAVID),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Blantyre, 
near  Glasgow,  Scot.,  Mar.  19,  1813.  His  parents  were  very 
poor.  His  religious  enthusiasm,  however,  in  connection 
with  a  passion  for  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  created 
early  the  idea  o_f  a  missionary  life  in  his  mind,  and  by  at- 
tending an  evening  school  and  working  hard  he  contrived 
to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  his  task.  In  1840  he  offer- 
ed his  services  as  a  missionary  to  Afr.  to  the  Lond.  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  and  proceeded 
to  Pt.  Natal  in  S.  Afr.  Here  and  on  several  other  mission- 
stations  he  worked  for  9  yrs.,  and  sent  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lond.  and  to 
Petermann's  Geoc/raphische  Mittheilnnqen  in  Gotha.  In  1849 
he  made  his  first  ipumey  of  exploration  in  search  of  Lake 
Ngami,  which  he  discovered  Aug.  1  the  same  yr.  In  1853  he 
crossed  the  continent  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Congo, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Loando,  the  cap.  of  Angola,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1854.  In  Sept.  he  returned,  crossing  the 
continent  once  more,  this  time  from  Loando  to  Quilimane, 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  arrived  May  20,  1856.  He 
then  made  a  visit  to  Eng.,  where  in  1857  he  pub.  his  Mission- 
ary Travels  and  Researches  in  S.  Afr.  In  1858  he  returned 
to  Afr.,  and,  supported  by  the  govt.  and  accompanied  by 
several  scientific  associates,  he  started  from  Quilimane  on 
an  exploring  journey  up  the  Zambesi,  which  lasted  5  yrs., 
and  during  which  his  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  d.  at 
Shupanga  Apr.  27.  1862.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Eng.,  and  in 
1865  pub.  a  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi.  Shortly 
after  he  again  left  Eng.,  starting  on  his  third  great  journey, 
on  which  he  d.  at  Chitambo's  v.,  Ulala,  May  1,  1873.  His 
corpse  was  brought  to  Eng.  and  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  Last  Journals  were  pub.  in  1874.  (See  STAN- 
LEV'S  How  I  found  Livingstone,  1873.)  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Livonia  Station,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Llvre,  Ifvur  [Fr.  for  "  pound  ;"  La  t.  Kbra\,  the  former 
Fr.  standard  unit  of  weight,  was  to  the  pound  avoirdupois 
as  17.267  to  16.  Also  a  former  Fr.  coin,  superseded  in  1795 
by  the  franc,  which  is  toihelivre  ?"OMr«ow(theold  standard) 
as  81  to  80,  the  Parisian  L.  being  to  these  figures  nearly  as 
100.  Still  other  L.  were  in  use. 

Liv'y  (TITUS  LIVIUS),  b.  at  Patavium  in  N.  It.  in  59  B.  c., 
lived  chiefly  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Au- 
gustus and  maintained  intimate  intercourse  with  the  young 
Claudius,  but  returned  in  his  old  age  to  his  native  city,  and 
d.  there  in  17  A.  D.  His  great  work  is  his  Annales,  containing 
the  hist,  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  9  B.  c.  It  consisted  originally  of  142  books, 
but  of  these  only  35  have  come  down  to  us,  embracing  the 
periods  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  yr.  294  B.  c. ; 
from  219  B.  c.  to  201  B.  c.  ;  and  from  201  B.  c.  to  167  B.  c.  Of 
the  rest  only  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant ;  all  the  so 
called  epitomes,  however,  short  extracts  of  or  indexes  to 
each  book,  have  been  preserved.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

LIxlvia'tlon  and  Lixivium  [Lat.  lix,  "  ley ;"  liquid 
and  liquor  are  affiliated  words].  Lixiviation  is  the  method 
of  extracting  ingredients  soluble  hi  water  from  porous  sub- 
stances, like  ashes  or  earth,  by  placing  the  latter  in  a  re- 
ceptacle, through  which  water  may  be  made  to  percolate. 

Liz'ard  [Lat.  lacerta],  a  name  commonly  used  by  authors 
as  synonymous  with  saurian  reptile.  Popularly,  it  is  often 
made  to  embrace  some  other  true  reptiles  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  tailed  batrachians.  The  order  embraces  many  spe- 
cies, representing  a  number  of  families  aggregated  under 
several  sub-orders.  The  species  are  all  scaly ;  all  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs,  and  none,  it  is  believed,  are  truly  poison- 
ous. They  are  far  more  common  in  hot  than  in  cold  re- 
gions, and  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  World. 

Llama.     See  LAMA. 

Lla'iio  Estaoa'do  [Sp.  "  staked  plain"],  an  elevated 
plateau  of  N.  W.  Tex.  and  S.  E.  N.  M.,  having  an  area  of 
44,000  sq.  m.  and  an  elevation  of  from  3200  to  4700  ft.,  the 
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gen.  slope  being:  northward.  It  has  few  streams  and  water- 
holes,  and  a  sparse  coating  of  grass  in  the  wet  season.  Its 
seamy  shrubs  have  enormous  roots,  which  afford  fuel. 

IJa'iio*  [Sp.  from  Lat.  planns,  "level"],  the  name  of 
those  vast  plains  or  steppes  in  the  X.  part  of  S.  Amer.  which 
surround  the  lower  and  middle  course  of  the  Orinoco.  In 
the  dry  season  they  are  scorched  by  the  sun  and  nearly 
transformed  into  a  desert.  In  the  wet  season  they  are 
mostly  inundated,  and  become  an  immense  sea.  In  spring 
and  fall  the  L.  present  the  most  luxuriant  pasturages. 

Llewelyn  Uoo-el'hn  ap  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales, 
succeeded  David  in  1246 ;  revolted  from  the  Eiig.  crown 
1256 :  ravaged  the  frontier  1202 ;  was  joined  by  De  Mont- 
fort  1263 ;  defeated  Mortimer  1264  ;  made  peace  with  Henry 
III.  1268 ;  was  summoned  to  attend  Part,  by  Edward  I.,  but 
refused  to  appear,  1274  and  1270  ;  resisted  an  invasion  of  the 
Eng.,  but  finally  submitted  ;  was  taken  to  Westminster  and 
surrendered  his  terrs.  1277 ;  was  reconciled  to  his  brother 
David,  and  renewed  the  war  with  the  Eng.  1282,  but  was 
surprised  and  killed  Dec.  11,  1282. 

Llorente,  lo-ren'ta  (JUAN  ANTONIO),  b.  near  Calahorra, 
Sp..  Mar.  30,  1756;  studied  theol.  and  was  ordained  priest 
(1779) ;  became  doctor  in  canon  law,  advocate  in  the  royal 
councils,  vicar-gen,  of  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra  (1782), 
chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Toledo,  member  of  the  prin. 
acads.,  commissary  (1785),  and  sec. -gen.  of  the  Inquisition 
(1789) ;  made  2  unsuccessful  attempts  to  correct  the  inveter- 
ate abuses  of  the  Inquisition,  the  latter  of  which  occasioned 
his  imprisonment  for  a  short  time.  He  adhered  to  the  Fr. 
intervention  ;  was  made  a  councillor  of  state  by  King  Jo- 
seph, and  director-gen,  of  national  estates  (1808),  in  which 
capacity  he  was  charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents. On  the  extinction  of  the  Inquisition  its  papers  were 
placed  in  his  hands,  with  a  commission  to  prepare  its  hist. 
Charged  with  embezzlement,  he  was  removed  from  his  of- 
fices, but  reinstated  ;  was  exiled  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  1814  ;  resided  fora  time  in  Eng.,  and  afterward  in 
Paris,  where  in  1817-18  he  produced  his  Critical  Hist,  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Sp.  and  other  works,  among  which  was  PolUi- 
cal  Portraits  of  the  Popes,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris 
and  return  to  Madrid.  D.  Feb.  3, 1823. 

Lloyd  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dolobran,  Wales,  in  1649  ;  ed.  at 
Ox. ;  became  a  Quaker,  and  suffered  persecution ;  accom- 
panied Wm.  Peun  to  Amer.  in  1684,  and  became  acting  gov., 
with  the  title  of  pres.  of  the  council  of  Pa.,  1684-86  and 
1690-91,  and  deputy-gov.  1691-93.  D.  July  10,  1694. 

Lloyd  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tilehurst,  Eng.,  Aug.  18, 
1627 ;  was  ed.  at  Oriel  and  Jesus  colls.,  Ox. ;  became  a  fellow 
1646 ;  took  holy  orders  1656 ;  was  prebendary  of  Ripon. 
Salisbury,  and  St.  Paul's  ;  chaplain  to  Charles  II. ;  vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Heading,  and  archdeacon  of  Merioneth  :  became 
bp.  of  Exeter  1676,  of  St.  Asaph  1680,  of  Lichfield  1692.  and 
of  Worcester  1699.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  "  Popish  plot "  of  1678,  and  was  one  of  the 
7  bps.  who  protested  against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
to  Romanists  and  dissenters  by  James  II.,  for  refusing  to 
publish  which  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
wrote  Considerations  touching  the  True  Way  to  Suppress  Poj>- 
era,  a  System  of  Chronology,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and 
other  works.  D.  Aug.  30,  1717. 

Lloyd's,  the  name  by  which  the  first  floor  of  the  Loud. 
Exchange  is  known,  being  the  centre  where  the  business  of 
maritime  insurance  is  transacted,  and  where  the  earliest 
shipping  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  posted 
for  the  information  of  subscribers,  whether  merchants, 
shippers,  or  underwriters.  The  establishment  derives  its 
name  from  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  which  was  originally  the 
head-quarters  o'f  the  board  of  underwriters :  the  name  is 
now  applied  generically  to  similar  insts.  elsewhere,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  the  Aus.  L.  at  Trieste  and  the 
N.  Ger.  L.  at  Bremen. 

Loach  [Fr.  loche],  a  name  given  to  fishes  of  the  family 
Cobltidte,  which  is  related  to  the  carp  family  (Cyprinida?). 
There  are  no  representatives  of  the  group  in  Amer. 

Load'stoiie  [A.-s.  hcdan,  to  "lead"],  the  natural  mag- 
net, a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
is  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  at- 
tracts the  magnetic  needle. 

Loan  [A.-S.  lifn,  from  lihnn,  "to  lend"].  This  term  has 
in  law  2  diverse  though  closely  analogous  significations.  In 
one  sense  it  denotes  a  delivery  of  money  or  of  a  chattel  by 
one  person  to  another  for  the  use  of  the  latter,  for  which  an 
equivalent  is  to  be  returned  at  a  future  day.  In  the  other 
sense  it  denotes  a  delivery  of  an  article  to  another  for  his 
temporary  use,  on  condition  that  this  identical  article,  and 
not  merely  its  equivalent  in  value,  shall  subsequently  be  re- 
turned to  the  lender.  In  this  latter  sense,  though  not  in  the 
former,  a  L.  is  a  species  of  bailment. 

I.  If  the  L.  be  of  the  first  kind,  making  the  borrower  re- 
sponsible for  the  return  of  an  equivalent  in  value,  and  the 
thing  loaned  be  not  money,  but  some  article  of  personal 
property,  the  lender  may  bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  law 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  equal  to  its  value,  or  of  the 
sum  agreed  to  be  given  in  return,  if  default  be  made  in  ren- 
dering the  equivalent  at  the  time  appointed,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  But  the  thing  itself  to  be  given  in 
return  cannot  be  obtained  by  action  in  such  a  court  unless 
it  be  a  sum  of  money.  In  courts  of  equity,  however,  a  suit 
may  sometimes  be  maintained  for  the  specific  performance 
of  such  a  contract,  and  a  decree  obtained  requiring  the  de- 
livery of  the  article  to  be  given  as  an  equivalent.  But  the 
most  common  L.  of  the  class  under  consideration  are  L.  of 
money  to_  be  repaid  in  money.  The  contract  for  repayment 
may  be  either  express  or  implied.  It  is  commonly  the  prac- 
tice in  making  an  express  contract  to  evidence  it  by  a  prom- 
issory note,  bill  of  exchange,  bond,  due-bill,  or  other  writ- 
ten obligation,  though  this  is  not  to  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  L.  establishes  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  not  that  of  bailor  and  bailee.  Inter- 
est is  computable  from  the  time  of  the  L.  at  the  legal  rate. 


II.  The  second  variety  of  L.  constitutes  that  class  of  bail- 
ments technically  termed  in  ]&w commoelatwn  >Lat.  "thing 
lent").  The  article  lent  is  delivered  to  the  borrower  or 
bailee  exclusively  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  no  reward  or 
compensation  being  payable  to  the  lender  for  such  use,  and 
is  itself  to  be  returned  to  the  lender.  As  the  bailment  is  en- 
tirely for  the  advantage  of  the  bailee,  he  is  bound  to  use 
great  diligence  in  caring  for  the  article  loaned,  and  will  be 
responsible  even  for  the  slightest  negligence  if  it  be  thereby 
lost  or  injured  or  impaired  in  value.  But  if  the  injury  or 
loss  be  occasioned  by  inevitable  accident,  sudden  disaster, 
theft,  burglary,  or  other  cause  which  could  not  be  antici- 
pated nor  provided  against,  the  bailee  will  incur  no  liability, 
but  the  bailor  must  bear  the  loss.  The  article  may  be  used 
by  the  borrower  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  loaned, 
but  he  must  not  exceed  the  privilege  given  him.  The  prop- 
erty loaned  is  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  continuance  of  the  bailment, 
or,  if  no  such  stipulation  be  made,  at  the  expiration  of  a  rea- 
sonable time.  If  after  the  termination  of  the  bailment  the 
borrower  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  property  after  proper  de- 
mand has  been  made,  although  it  still  remains  in  his  pos- 
session, he  is  guilty  of  conversion.  GEOKUE  CHASE. 

Loan'go,  kingdom  of  W.  Afr.,  extending  along  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  from  the  equator  to  the  river  Congo.  The 
coast  is  flat,  but  fertile.  The  inhabs.  are  a  barbarous  race. 
Their  religion  is  idolatry :  their  morals  allow  the  slave-trade 
and  polygamy  ;  their  political  insts.  consist  in  an  absolute 
despotism ;  they  manufacture  baskets,  colored  mats,  and 
grass-cloth  :  trade  in  palm  oil,  wax.  and  ivory  is  carried  on 
in  their  2  prin.  towns— Loango  and  Kabinda. 

Lo'bau,  town  of  Ger.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax.,  noted  for 
rock-crystals  called  "  Lobau  diamonds,"  and  for  the  min- 
eral springs  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  7372. 

Lobau,  lo-bo',  de  (GEORGES  MOUTON),  COUNT,  b.  at 
Phalsbourg,  Fr.,  Feb.  21, 1770 ;  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1792 ; 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Meusnier  in  1793,  to  Joubert  in  179K, 
to  Nap.  in  1805,  and  was  made  a  gen.  of  division  in  1807,  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland.  His  title  of  count  of  Lobau  he  re- 
ceived after  the  battle  of  Aspern.  After  the  Rus.  campaign 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  organization  of  a  new  Fr.  army, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  commanded  on  the  right 
wing.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  banished  from  Fr.,  and 
not  allowed  to  return  until  1818.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  assumed  the  command  of  the  national 
guard  instead  of  La  Fayette,  was  made  a  peer  and  marshal 
in  1831,  and  put  down  the  insurrections  of  1832  and  1834.  D. 
Nov.  21,  1838. 

Lobelra,  lo-ba'e-rah,  de  (VASCO),  b.  in  Port,  about  1360  ; 
was  distinguished  in  the  military  service  of  Ferdinand  IV., 
king  of  Castile,  and  wrote  the  romance  of  Amadis  de  (.rani  ; 
was  knighted  by  John  I.  of  Port,  after  the  battle  of  Aljubar- 
rota,  1386.  D.  1403. 

Lobel' (MATTHEW),  known  under  the  Lat.  form  LOBKLICS, 
b.  at  Lille,  Flanders,  in  1538 ;  studied  med.  and  practised  at 
Antwerp  and  Delft  after  travelling  through  Switz.,  Ger.,  and 
N.  It. ;  became  phys.  to  the  priiice  of  Orange  :  settled  in 
Eng.  before  1570;  made  extensive  botanical  collections; 
devoted  himself  especially  to  vegetable  physiology  :  wrote 
Slirpium  Adversaria  Nova,  Iconeg  Stirpiinn,  and  a  treatise  on 
Balsams.  He  accompained  an  Eng.  embassy  to  Den.  in  1592 ; 
became  botanist  to  James  I.  An  important  botanical  genus 
was  called  Lobelia  in  his  honor.  D.  Mar.  2.  1616. 

Lobelia,  lo-be'le-a,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Lobeliacea?,  of  which  the  most  important  species  is 
the  L.  injiata,  or  "Indian  tobacco,"  a  very  common  annual 
or  biennial  herb,  growing  wild  throughout  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.  It  has  a  fibrous  root  and  a  straight  hairy  stem  about 
a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  light  blue  color ; 
the  leaves  oval,  serrated,  and  hairy.  The  entire  herb,  dried, 
is  used  in  med.  under  the  name  lobelia.  Its  properties  depend 
on  an  alkaloid,  lobelina,  which  is  a  thick,  oily,  transparent, 
volatile  fluid,  with  a  pungent  taste  resembling  tobacco.  It 
is  a  powerful  nauseating  emetic,  producing  in  full  dose  an 
effect  like  that  of  tobacco.  In  overdose  it  is  a  potent  aero- 
narcotic  poison.  It  is  too  severe  an  emetic  to  be  used  to 
produce  vomiting,  and  its  medicinal  employment  is  in  non- 
emetio  doses  as  a  relaxing  agent  in  asthma  and  allied  dis- 
eases. EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Lobelia  Cardinal!*,  the  cardinal  flower,  so  named 
from  the  intense  red  color  of  the  blossoms,  is  the  most  showy 
of  our  indigenous  species.  The  low  and  bright  blue-flowered 
lobelia,  largely  used  as  a  bedding-plant,  is  L.  artaau,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lobellna.    See  LOBELIA. 

Lo'bos  Island*  [Sp.  lobo,  "seal,"],  or  Seal  Islands, 
3  small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  12  m.  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  to 
which  country  they  belong,  form  a  gathering-place  for  seals, 
and  contain  large  deposits  of  guano. 

Lob'ster  [supposed  to  be  cognate  with  the  Latin  lan- 
riiitta.  the  name  of  a  distantly  related  form  (Palinurus)  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  seas  generally],  a  name 
especially  applied  to  crustaceans  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Homarus,  but  also  extended  to  several  other  kinds  of  very  dif- 
ferent groups.  The  typical  L.,  or  Hoinari.  are  closely  related 
to  the  fresh-water  crawfishes  (Astacvs  and  Oamianu)  of  the 
N.  hemisphere.  Three  well-determined  species  represent  the 
genus  in  different  seas— viz.  (1)  Homarus  gammanis  or  mtt- 
yaris,  the  common  European  L. ;  (2)  Homarus  American**, 
the  common  Amer.  L.,  very  nearly  related  to  the  preceding. 
abundant  from  N.  J.  northward,  and  particularly,  in  the 
r  S  ,  on  the  coast  of  Me. ;  and  (3)  Homarus  C'apensit,:  a  small 
L.  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  N.  species  are 
much  larger,  the  Amer.,  when  adult,  varying  between  1  and 
2  ft.,  and  weighing  2  to  15  Ibs..  and  the  European  generally 
from  8  to  10  inches,  although  occasionally  rivalling  the 
Amer.  in  size,  and  exceptionally,  it  is  tupposed,  exceeding  3 
ft.  in  length.  They  live  near  the  coast,  by  preference  ou 
rocky  bottoms  and  where  algaj  thrive,  but  the  Amer.  spe- 
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cies  S  of  Cape  Cod,  is  also  to  be  found  on  sandy  and  grav- 
elly bottoms.  In  the  winter  they  retire  into  deeper  water, 
descending  as  low  as  10  to  20  fathoms  on  steep  coast -slopes. 
They  swim  freely,  but  not  strongly.  They  feed  on  the  roe 
of  fish,  dead  h'sh,  and  such  other  animals  as  they  are  able  to 
catch.  The  food  is  caught  by  them  when  on  the  ground, 
and  is  eaten  at  leisure  and  in  a  state  of  rest.  Although  vo- 
racious, they  are  able  to  live  for  some  time  without  food. 
They  shed  their  shells  periodically  in  the  warm  months,  like 
the  crabs. 

L.  are  very  generally  esteemed  as  an  article  of  lood,  and 
their  capture  employs  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  many 
men  in  this  country  as  well  as  Euro|*j.  In  thisconntry  they 
are  almost  exclusively  caught  in  "  lobster-pots,"  or  baskets 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  some  rat-traps,  having  funnel- 
shaped  ends,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the 
animal  may  enter,  but  from  which  he  is  precluded  from  de- 
parting by  the  extension  of  his  claws.  These  are  baited 
generally  with  fish  of  little  or  no  value,  and  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom, their  locations  being  indicated  by  floats. 

The  name,  in  combination  with  a  qualifying  prefix,  is  also 
popularly  applied  to  species  of  the  families  PallnuridaB  and 
Scyllaridse,  etc.  TUEO.  GILL.' 

Local  Preachers,  an  order  of  lay  preachers  in  Meth- 
odism. In  the  I  .  S.  they  number  about  22,000.  The  order 
was  established  by  Wesley  early  in  the  hist,  of  the  Method 
istic  movement,  and  its  members  have  become  historically 
important  as  the  founders  of  the  denomination  in  the  I".  S., 
Canada,  N.  S.,  Australia,  and  Afr. 

Loch'raue  (OSBOUNE  A.),  b.  at  Middletown,  Armagh, 
Ire.,  Aug.  22.  1839 ;  in  1840  lie  indulged  in  a  popular  assembly 
in  such  violent  denunciations  against  the  Eug.  authorities 
that  his  father  thought  it  advisable  to  send  him  to  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  21,  184(5;  made  his  way  to 
Athens,  Ga. :  a  temperance  address  delivered  by  him  won 
the  admiration  of  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  chief- 
justice  of  the  State,  who  urged  the  boy-orator  to  study  law ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  fall  term  of  1849  ;  opened  an 
office  at  Savannah  Mar.  1850,  and  in  Oct.  of  the  .same  yr. 
moved  to  Macou,  where  he  formed  a  professional  connec- 
tion with  Henry  G.  Lamar ;  in  Sept.  1801  was  promoted  to 
the  bench  of  the  Macon  circuit ;  resigned  in  1805 ;  removed 
to  Atlanta,  and  in  Aug.  1870,  upon  the  request  of  the  bar, 
was  appointed  judge  of  that  circuit ;  in  Jan.  1871  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  but 
resigned  in  Dec.  of  the  same  yr.  and  resumed  practice  at 
the  bar. 

Locke  (DAVID  Ross),  known  under  his  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  b.  at  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1833; 
learned  printing,  was  successively  ed.  of  several  newspa- 
pers, finally  of  the  Toledo  Blade  ;  visited  Europe,  and  ulti- 
mately settled  in  N.  Y.  as  correspondent  for  Western  jour- 
nals. In  18(30  he  began  to  publish  his  "  Nasby "  letters. 
Wrote  many  political  pamphlets,  among  which  is  The  Morals 
of  Abou  ben  Adhem. 

Locke,  and  hi*  Philosophy.  I.  Joim  LOCKE  was 
b.  at  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  Aug.  29,  1032.  In  1051  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Christ's  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  resided  till 
1004.  Here  his  inind  received  that  bent  which  gave  him  his 
subsequent  renown  as  a  philos.  In  1064  L.  was  sec.  of  lega- 
tion at  Berlin  ;  in  1007  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ash- 
ley, afterward  earl  of  Shaftesburv.  He  directed  the  educa- 
tion of  Shaftesbury's  son,  and  that  of  his  grandson,  who 
became  a  writer  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  When  Shaftesbury 
became  lord  chancellor  he  gave  to  him  the_  office  of  the  pres- 
entation of  benefices.  But  both  soon  fell  into  disfavor,  and 
from  1075  to  1079  L.  was  in  Fr.  From  1083  to  1088  he  again 
resided  abroad.  The  revolution  of  1088  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn from  Hoi.  to  Eng.,  where  he  filled  several  civil  offices. 
His  last  yrs.  were  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Scripts.  D.  at 
Oates  Oct.  28,  1704. 

II.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOCKE.—!.  Keasons  for  its  Great 
Popularity  and  Influence.— The  Essay  on  t/ie  Hitman  Under- 
standing appeared  in  Loud.  1090.  As  reasons  for  its  popu- 
larity may  be  mentioned— first,  the  author's  position,  coupled 
with  the  clearness  of  his  utterances.  His  English  would 
rank  among  the  best  prose  of  his  time,  and  his  familiar 
style  was  a  help  to  his  popularity.  Secondly,  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  his  work  on 
Civil  Government  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  arbitrary  rule  to  which  they  were  being  subject- 
ed. In  1084  he  was  an  exile  on  account  of  his  too  free 
opinions.  Thirdly,  the  times  favored  such  a  work.  The 
psychological  field  was  not  much  explored,  and  in  attempt- 
ing it  L.  showed  an  independence  which  drew  attention  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  good  men  were  disposed  to  assume 
that  religion  could  find  its  support  in  faith,  without  any 
help  from  philos.,  or  even  against  it.  And  unchristian  think- 
ers found  a  support  for  then-  favorite  theories  in  the  current 
and  accepted  philos.  of  L. 

2.  Whut  tlit  Locldan  Philosophy  is.- Its  aim  is  "to  inquire 
into  the  original  certainty  and  extent  of  human  knowledge." 
The  author  strives  to  show  that  there  are  no  '^innate  ideas." 
If  any  of  these  are  innate,  then  the  expression  of  them— for 
example,  "  whatever  is,  is,"  or  "  it  is  impossible  the  same 
thing  should  be  and  not  be  "—must  be  accepted  by  all  hu- 
man beings.  But  idiots,  children,  and  savages  do  not  ac- 
cept them,  therefore  they  cannot  be  innate.  Then  the  origin 
of  knowledge  is  discussed:  "Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to 
be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without 
any  ideas ;  how  conies  it  to  be  furnished?  Whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge:-  To  this  1  answer, 
in  one  word,  from  experience ;  in  that  all  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself."  "  Our 
observation,  employed  either  about  external,  sensible  ob- 
jects, or  about  the  internal  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
perceived  and  reflected  011  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  sup- 
plies our  understandings  with  all  the  materials  of  thinking. 
These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge  from  whence  all 
the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring."  These 


arc  called  "sensation  "  and  "  reflection."  '•  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  fur- 
nished it  \vith  ideas  to  think  on." 

3.  Criticism  of  thin  /'/tilosop/ii/.—Tlie  fii'St  objection  to  it  is 
its  faulty  metliod.  The  primary  and  essential  work  of  the 
psychologist  is  to  examine  all  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
and  to  present  no  theory  not  sustained  by  these.  But  L. 
lays  down  a  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  which 
the  facts  of  consciousness  do  not  sustain.  Then  in  Ills  treat- 
ment of  innate  ideas  he  virtually  assumes  rational  intuitions 
as  elements  of  knowledge  to  be  the  same  as  a  conscious 
recognition  of  proixjsitional  truth.  And  there  is  a  constant 
want  of  distinguishing  between  the  condition  and  the  cause 
— between  the  chronological  condition  for  the  development 
of  rational  truth,  and  the  real  cause  of  its  existence  at  all 
in  the  mind  :  the  former  being  our  sensible  connection  with 
the  external  world  ;  the  latter,  the  original  constitution  of 
the  soul.  \Froin  ori(j.  art.  in  <•/.'«  1'nir.  Cyc.,  l»j  J.  R.  HEK- 
nicu,  D.  D.] 

Lock'hart  (Jonx  GIBSON).  D.  C.  L..  b.  at  C'anibusnethan, 
Scot.,  in  1797  ;  studied  at  Glasgow  Univ.  1807-10  ;  grad.  from 
Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1817  as  LL.B. ;  passed  advocate  at  Edin- 
burgh 1810:  became  in  1817  a  contributor  to  Blackicood- 
married  in  1820  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  was  ed.  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  1820-53 ;  received  in  1843  the  sinecure 
auditorship  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  His  prin.  works  are 
Valerius,  Reginald  Dalton ,  novels;  Sj>.  Halluda,  Lives  of  Hunts, 
liouaparte.  and  Scoff.  D.  Nov.  25.  1854. 

Lock  Ma' veil,  city  and  R.  K.  centre,  cap.  of  Clinton 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  W.  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  Elver,  equidistant  between  Phila.  and  Erie ;  has  a 
State  normal  school  and  an  excellent,  boom  for  the  staying 
of  logs  floating  in  the  river.  Pop.  1870,  01)80  ;  1880,  5845. 

Lockjaw.    See  TETANUS. 

Lock'port,  Will  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R.  and  111.  and  Mich. 
Canal,  33  in.  from  Chicago.  Pop.  1870,  1772  ;  1880,  1079. 

Lock  port,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Niagara  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  (v>  m.  W.  of  Rochester.  18  in.  from 
Niagara  Falls,  25  in.  from  Buffalo,  and  8  m.,  air-line,  from 
Lake  Ontario.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  double  tier  of  5 
locks,  of  12  ft.  lift  each,  by  which  boats  are  passed  up  and 
down  the  "mountain-ridge,"  a  height  of  00  ft.  Some  35,000 
cubic  ft.  of  water  pass  this  point  every  minute  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  only  '/5  of  which  is  used  for  lockages, 
the  4/B  in  some  part  turning  machinery  before  reaching  the 
canal-level.  There  are  large  quarries  of  blue  limestone.  It 
has  a  union  school  system,  embracing  the  entire  corpora- 
tion, with  a  central  structure  wherein  are  taught  collegiate 
branches ;  2  homes  for  the  friendless,  and  a  fine  opera-house. 
Pop.  1870,  12,420 ;  1880,  13,522. 

Lock'yer  (  JOSEPH  NOKM  AN),  F.  R.  S.,anotedEng.  astron., 
b.  May  17.  1830 ;  Fellow  Royal  Astronomical  Society  1860 ; 
P.  R.  S.  1809 :  ed.  of  Nature ;  has  written  many  valuable 
paDers  on  astron.  and  spectroscopy. 

Lo'cock  (SirCiiAiti-Es),  BAUT.,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  North- 
ampton, Eng.,  Apr.  21,  1799;  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  grad.  in  ined.  1821 ;  established  himself  in 
Lond.,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  phys.  accoucheur  to  the 
queen,  by  whom  lie  was  created  a  baronet  Apr.  14,  1857,  at 
which  time  lie  retired  from  active  practice.  In  the  same 
yr.  he  was  chosen  prcs.  of  the  Royal  Med.  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  and  became  in  1863  honorary  pres.  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal Society.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieut.  for 
Kent,  and  in  1865  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parl. 
D.  July  25,  1875. 

Locomotion  of  Animals.    See  MECHANICS,  ANIMAL. 

Lo'cri,  or  Locri  Epizcphy'rii,  an  anc.  city  of 
Magna  Grax-ia  or  S.  It.,  in  the  subsequent  Rom.  prov.  of 
Bruttiuni  or  Calabria  Ultra,  now  Reggio.  It  was  founded 
710  B.  c.  as  a  colony  from  the  Gr.  Locris.  L.  was  celebrated 
as  the  first  Gr.  state  to  adopt  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  au- 
thor of  which  was  Zaleucus.  The  people  were  skilful  and 
courageous  in  war,  and  addicted  to  poetry,  philos.,  and  mu- 
sic. The  Locrians  were  long  in  hostility  with  Rhegium  and 
Crotona,  and  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.  During  the  wars 
of  the  Roms.  with  Pyrrhus  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  L. 
alternately  favored  all  the  contending  parties,  and  suffered 
by  turns  from  all,  especially  from  the  Roms.,  who,  finally 
victorious,  followed  the  example  of  Pyrrhus  in  plundering 
the  famous  temple  of  Proserpine,  From  this  time  L.  sunk 
into  insignificance. 

Loc'riaiiM  [Aoicpot],  a  people  of  anc.  Gr.,  divided  into  E. 
and  W.  tribes.  Those  on  the  E.  coast,  and  N.  of  the  Phoclan 
city  Daphnus,  were  called  Epicnemidii,  while  those  farther 
S.  were  Opuutii.  On  the  N.  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  dwelt 
the  Ozote. 

Lo'cus  [Lat.].  The  L.  of  a  point  is  the  line  generated  by 
that  point  when  moving  accord  ing  to  a  fixed  law.  Thus,  if 
a  point  moves  in  a  plane  in  such  manner  that  the  sum  of  its 
distances  from  2  fixed  points  is  always  equal  to  a  given  dis- 
tance, its  L.  is  an  ellipse.  The  L.  of  a  line  is  the  surface 
generated  by  that  line  when  moving  according  to  a  fixed 
law.  Thus,  if  a  straight  line  moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
touch  3  other  straight  lines,  no  2  of  which  are  parallel,  its 
L.  is  ahyperboloid  of  one  nappe. 

Lo'cust  (Lat.  locimta].  By  this  name  may  be  denoted 
the  migratory  L.  of  the  Old  World  ((EdiiJOda  inigratoriinn) 
and  the  locust  of  W.  N.  Amer.  (Calonlenus  spretus).  The 
transformations  of  the  L.,  as  in  all  the  grasshoppers,  are 
very  slight,  the  larva  differing  from  the  adult  chiefly  in 
wanting  wings ;  but  in  this  state  even  they  are  said  by  Afr. 
travellers  to  travel  great  distances.  The  voracity  of  the  L., 
and  of  grasshoppers  generally,  may  be  explained  by  the 
anat.  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  highly  developed, 
the  gizzard  being  provided  with  from  0  to  8  rows  of  horny 
denticulated  plates  situated  on  ridges,  the  whole  number  of 
teeth  in  some  species  amounting  to  270.  The  stiidulating 
noise  this  and  many  other  grasshoppers  make  is  produced 
by  rubbing  the  thighs  against  the  wings.  The  migratory  L. 
of  the  Old  World  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  all  over 
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Red-legged  Grasshopper,  and  its 
long-winged  Western  variety. 


Afr..  in  W.  Asia,  and  S.  Europe,  sometimes  occurring  in 
Belg.  and  Eng.  The  L.  of  N.  Amer.  is  tlie  widely  distributed 
red-legged  "  grasshopper  "  (Catoptenutffmitr-rttbrirm,  Fig.  1, 
l>)  with  its  allied  species  FIG.  1 

( OatopteH  us  fpretni>.  Fig. 
1.  a),  which  inhabits  the 
U.  S.  west  of  the  Miss. 
River.  The  E.  species 
does  the  most  damage 
in  N.  New  Enir.  and 
Canada.  The  W.  species 
isjirefitit)  breeds  most 
abundantly  in  the  ele-  ~ 
vated  portlonfl  of  Col. 
and  northward,  and 
migrates  to  the  plains 
below :  it  also  breeds 
abundantly  in  la.  and 
Minn.  The  young  of 
the  ppredis  are  hatched 
in  Mar.  and  Apr.  and 
early  in  May  in  Tex., 
Col..* and  Kan.,  and  at  once  begin  their  ravages.  Late  in 
the  season,  by  the  last  of  June,  they  acquire  wings,  becom- 
ing fearfully  destructive,  though  most  destructive  before 
acquiring  their  wings.  They  are  more  active  by  night  than 
by  day.  '[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unia.  Vyc.,by  PKOF.  A.  S. 
PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  I). 

Locust  Tree  [Lat.  loctuta\.  The  L.  T.  is  named  Itobinia, 
in  honor  of  John  Robin,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.  of  Fr.,  and 
of  his  son,  who  first  cultivated  it  in  Europe.  It  received  its 
name  from  Linmvus,  and  belongs  to  the  sub-order  Papil- 
ionacea>  of  the  order  LeffumtnoHB.  The  flowers  are  in 
pendulous  racemes,  and  in  the  common  L.  are  exceedingly 
fragrant.  /.'.  pttud-acada,  the  common  L.,  is  called  false 
acacia  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  true  acacia.  It 
has  prickles  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and 
rarely  retain  dust.  The  roots  spread  out  just  beneath  the 
surface,  and  cause  the  young  tree  to  grow  with  extreme 
rapidity.  The  tree  never  attains  great  size  in  the  E.  States, 
but  reaches  its  perfection  in  Ky.  and  Tenn.,  where  it  some- 
times exceeds  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  80 
ft.  It.  has  been  suggested  that  exhausted  soil  may  be  re- 
stored to  fertility  by  a  growth  of  the  L.,  its  leaves  soon  be- 
coming converted  into  mould.  The  wood  is  close-grained 
and  compact.  The  color  varies,  but  the  reddish-tinted  is  the 
most  valued  for  timber.  The  wood  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  durability,  and  is  considered  as  durable  as  the 
live-oak.  Valuable  as  the  wood  is,  graceful  as  is  the  foliage, 
and  beautiful  as  are  the  flowers,  the  L.  is  yet  so  infested 
by  insects  as  to  make  it  objectionable.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  the  suckers  which  spring  up  from  the  roots,  and 
still  more  readily  by  the  seed.  There  are  2  species  of 
Robiiiiu  found  in  cultivation  beside  the  pseud-acacia— \\z. 
the  It.  vlscosa  and  the  R.  hispitla.  The  latter— a  mere  shrub 
—is  known  as  the  rose  acacia,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
rose-colored,  inodorous  blossoms  and  hairy  stems.  The 
so  called  honey  L.  belongs  to  the  kindred  genus  Gleditschia  ; 
it  has  doubly  pinnate  leaves,  and  is  horrid  with  thorns.  It 
is  highly  ornamental,  but  its  foliage  is  too  light  to  afford 
deep  shade. 

Lodge  (HENRY  CABOT).    See  APPENDIX. 

Lo'tti,  town  of  N.  It.,  iu  the  prov.  of  Milan,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adda.  L.  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant exploits  of  the  Fr.  under  Bonaparte.  On  May  10,  1790, 
Nap.  won  the  victory  which  secured  him  the  possession  of 
Lombardy.  The  streets  and  piazzas  of  L.  are,  for  an  old 
town,  broad,  spacious,  well-paved,  and  clean,  and  many  of 
the  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  educational 
and  charitable  insts.  are  numerous.  The  trade  and  in- 
dustry are  remarkable.  Its  majolica  has  a  high  reputation  ; 
also  its  silk  and  linen,  but  the  chief  article  is  the  Parmesan 
cheese.  Pop.  25,804. 

Lo'ess  [tier,  loss,  from  ffisen.to  '•  loosen"],  arenaceous, 
calcareous  clay  deposited  in  the  valleys  of  several  great 
rivers,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Mo  ,  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  etc. 
This  material  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  silt  or  sedi- 
ment deposited  by  streams,  but  the  L.  of  Chi.  is  considered 
by  Baron  Richthofen  as  an  aerial  and  not  au  aqueous 
deposit— i.  e.  dust  carried  by  the  wind,  and  not  silt  trans- 
ported by  water.  The  L.  of  N.  Amer.  occupies  the  valley 
of  the  Mp.,  and  a  large  area  about  the  junction  of  this 
stream  with  the  Miss.  It  is  chiefly  known  at  the  W.  as  the 
bluff  deposit,  because  it  once  filled  the  old  excavated  valleys 
of  the  prin.  streams,  and  now  in  many  cases  forms  cliffs 
along  their  courses,  as  it  is  prone  to  form  vertical  faces  in 
weathering.  Ainer.  geols.  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  L.  of  the  Miss.  Valley  is  an  aqueous  sedi- 
ment, and  regard  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the  fine  silt  which 
now  renders  the  Mo.  turbid,  and  which  is  being  chiefly  de- 
posited in  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  They  are  led  to  this  conclusion 
from  the  character  of  the  L.  itself,  and  from  the  fact  that 
no  such  accumulation  of  wind-borne  material,  such  as 
Richthofen  supposes  the  Chi.  L.  to  be,  are  now  l>eing  formed 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  arid  and  windy  regions  of 
the  interior  of  Auier.,  where  dust-stonns  are  frequent,  no 
deposits  like  the  L.  are  found.  The  order  of  nature  has 
been  so  nearly  uniform  in  all  modern  times  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  vast  accumulations  of  L.  iu  Amer..  Europe,  and  Asia 
are  in  operation  now ;  and  whatever  difficulties  may  be  en- 
countered in  the  effort  to  analyze  the  process  of  formation 
of  these  L.  deposits  by  aqueous  action,  still  greater  diffi- 
culties stand  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  Richthofen. 

J.  S.  NEW  BERRY. 

Lofo'den,  or  Lofo'ten,  a  group  of  islands  stretching 
along  the  N.  \V.  coast  of  Nor.  They  are  high  and  rocky, 
with  deeply  indented  coasts,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
4000  ft.  The  iuhabs.  number  about  4000.  They  derive  their 
importance  from  the  rich  fisheries,  which  form  a  source  of 


national  wealth  to  Nor.  Early  in  spring  cod  is  caught ; 
when  cod-fishing  is  over,  herring-fishing  begins  and  contin- 
ues all  summer  ;  many  lobsters  are  caught. 

Lo'gaii,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Logan,  cap.  of  Hocking  co.,  O.,  R.  R.  centre,  on  the 
Hocking  Canal,  51  m.  from  Columbus  and  24m.  from  Athens. 
Pop.  1870,  1827  ;  1880,  2666. 

Logan,  b.  about  1720,  the  son  of  a  Cayuga  chief  who 
lived  at  Shamokin,  in  Pa.  He  bore  the  name  of  Tah-gah- 
;  jute,  but  took  also  the  name  of  James  Logan,  acting  gov. 
of  Pa.,  his  friend.  He  was  friendly  to  the  whites  until  1774, 
when  a  party  of  ruffians  murdered  his  wife  and  all  his 
children.  He  then  lived  near  the  O.  River,  having  removed 
in  1767.  After  this  for  C  yrs.  L.  and  his  followers  kept  the 
whole  W.  in  terror,  and  slaughtered  great  numlx-rs  of 
settlers.  A  speech  which  he  sent  to  the  whites  a  few 
months  after  the  murder  of  his  family  is  preserved  in  Jef- 
ferson's Xotea  ;  but  its  authenticity,  and  still  more  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  statements,  are  open  to  question.  He  attacked 
a  party  of  friendly  Indians  at  Detroit  in  1780  while  intoxi- 
cated, and  was  killed  in  the  affray  by  one  of  his  own  rela- 
tives. A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Fair 
Hill  cemetery,  near  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Logan  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  grandson  of  James  Logan,  b.  at 
Stenton.  near  Phila..  Sept.  9,  1753:  studied  med.  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1779,  served  in  the  Pa.  leg- 
islature for  several  terms.  In  1798,  during  the  peril  of  war 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Fr..  he  went  to  Paris  as  a  volunteer 
peacemaker,  and  was  denounced  for  so  doing  by  the  Feder- 
alists, who  procured  the  passage  by  Cong,  of  the  so  called 
"Logan  act,'1  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  private 
citizen  to  take  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  I*.  S.  and 
a  foreign  power.  Dr.  L.  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
1801-07;  was  u  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  of 
the  board  of  agriculture.  D.  Apr.  9,  1821. 

Logan  (JAMES),  b.  at  Lurgan,  Ire.,  Oct.  20,  1674 :  became 
a  merchant :  went  in  1099  with  Penn  to  Phila. :  was  long  in 
public  life  as  provincial  sec.,  chief -justice,  etc.  of  Pa. ;  was 
pres.  of  the  council  and  acting  gov.  1736-38;  author  of 
Experimenta  de  Plantarum  Generation^,  a  translation  of 
Cicero's  De  Sfiiecti/ff,  and  other  works  in  Lat.  and  in  Eng. 
prose  and  verse  ;  was  the  founder  of  the  Logrfnian  Library. 
1).  Oct.  31,  1751. 

Logan  (Jons-  A.),  b.  in  Jackson  co..  111.,  Feb.  9.  1826 ;  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex.  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  1st  111.  Volunteers,  of  which  he  became  quartermaster 
with  the  rank  of  first  lient. :  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court 
of  his  native  co.  iu  1849;  in  1&52  grad.  at  the  Louisville  I'niv. 
and  was  admittedtotbe  bar  ;  waselected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature in  ia52,  ia53,  1856, and  1857.  and  was  prosecuting  atty. 
1R53-57  ;  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1858,  and  again  in  I860,  re- 
signing to  enter  the  army ;  in  Sept.  1861  was  appointed 
col.  of  the  31st  111.  Volunteers  :  at  Ft.  Donelson  in  Feb.  1862 
was  wounded,  and  the  following  month  appointed  a  brig. - 
gen.  of  volunteers;  engaged  at  Pittsburg  Landing  in  Apr., 
and  in  the  W.  until  Nov.  1862.  when  he  was  promoted  to  be 
maj.-gen. ;  throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was  in  com- 
i  mand  of  a  division  of  the  17th  corps,  and  was  distinguished 
in  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Yieksbui-g :  in  Oct.  1863  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  15th  corps,  which  he  led  until 
the  death  of  McPhersou,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn. ;  was  shortly  after  relieved  by 
Gen.  Howard,  and  returned  to  the  command  of  his  corps, 
which  he  led  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when  the  political  crisis 
demanded  his  influence  at  home,  and  he  did  not  rejoin  his 
corps  until  the  arrival  of  Sherman's  army  at  Savannah; 
when,  resuming  his  command,  he  retained  it  during  the 
march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  in  May  1805  succeeded 
Gen.  Howard  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn.  Re- 
signed from  the  army  Aug.  1865;  was  elected  to  the  40th 
and  41st  Congs.,  and  was  17.  S.  Senator  1871-77  and  1879785  ; 
nominated  for  v.-p.  of  U.  S.  by  Rep.  National  Convention, 
June  6.  1884.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Logan  (OI.IVE).    See  SVKES  (Oi.rvE  LOGAN). 

Logan  (THOMAS  MI-LDRUP),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Jan.  31, 1808,  grad.  M.  D.  in  Charleston  Med.  Coll.  1828 ;  is  the 
author  of  Topograp/iy  of  ('a!.,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association ;  pres.  of 
the  Amer.  Med.  Association  in  1873  ;  became  in  1875  sec. 
to  the  board  of  health  of  Cal. 

Logan  (Sir  WILLIAM  EDMOND).  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
1).  at  Montreal  Apr.  23.1798;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edjn- 
burgh  in  1817.  and  in  1818  became  partner  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Loud.  ;  was  1829-38  manager  of  a  coal -mining  and 
copper-smelting  enterprise  at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  prepared 
geological  maps  of  that  region  for  the  ordnance  survey  ;  in 
1841  became  the  head  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada : 
represented  Canada  in  the  Expositions  of  1851  and  1862  at 
Ix>nd.,  and  in  1855  at  Paris  •.  was  made  a  knight  of  Legion  of 
Honor  in  ia~>5.  and  knight  bachelor  1856.  D.  June  1875. 

Log  and  Line,  a  contrivance  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  a  vessel.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  float,  caljed  the  log, 
attached  to  a  line  wound  on  a  reel.  Commencing  at  some 
fathoms  from  the  float,  the  line  is  divided  into  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  '/I90  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  divi- 
sions being  marked  by  knot*.  To  use  the  L.  and  L.,  the  log 
is  thrown  over  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
line  is  then  unwound  from  the  reel  as  fast  as  the  vessel 
sails.  At  the  instant,  the  first  point,  of  division  passes  from 
the  reel  a  half-minute  sand  glass  is  inverted,  and  when  the 
last  sand  falls  the  reel  is  stopped.  The  number  of  equal 
spaces  that  have  been  unwound  indicates  the  number  of 
nautical  miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per  hour. 

Logaiiia'reie   [from    Loaiinia,  one  of  the  genera],  a 

natural  order  of  exoge'    i.'*1.  tiees.  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly 

tropical,  but  having  a  fe\\  representatives  in  the  U.  S.    It  is 

!  characterized  by  its  regular  gamopetaloiis  flowers,  along 

I  with  opposite  leaves  and  interposed  stipules.    It  contains  a 

large  number  of  poisonous  plants. 

Lo'gansport,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Cass  co., 
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Ind.,  at  junction  of  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers.  Has  large  water- 
power  from  these  rivers  and  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal :  is  s»:at 
of  a  Univt.  coll.  Pop.  IW'O,  8950  ;  1880,  11,198. 

Log'aritlims  [Or.  Aoyos  and  api^os].  The  L.  of  a  num- 
ber is  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  fixed  number  to  produce  the  given  number.  The 
fixed  number  is  called  the  IHW.  Thus,  in  the  equation 
103  :=  1000,  3  is  the  L.  of  1000,  the  base  being  10.  Any  positive 
number  except  1  may  be  taken  as  a  base,  and  for  each  base 
there  is  a  corresponding system  qf  logarithms;  there  is  there- 
fore an  infinite  number  of  systems  of  L.,  but  only  2  of  them 
are  in  gen.  use— the  Napierian  and  the  common  system.  The 
Napierian  system,  named  after  its  inventor.  Baron  Napier, 
is  the  system  whose  base  is  2.718281828  .  .  . ;  the  common  sys- 
tem is  the  system  whose  base  is  10. 

Uses.— Napiei-ian  L.  are  mostly  employee j  in  the  higher 
branches  of  analysis  and  in  scientific  investigations.  Com- 
mon L.  are  used  in  practical  computations,  where  they  serve 
to  convert  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  into 
the  simpler  ones  of  addition  and  subtraction.  In  trigono- 
metric computations  their  use  is  almost  indispensable. 
Computations  by  means  of  L.  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  following  principles  :  1st,  the  L.  of  the  product  of  any 
number  of  factors  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  L.  of  the  fac- 
tors ;  2d,  the  L.  of  a  quotient  is  equal  to  the  L.  of  the  divi- 
dend diminished  by  that  of  the  divisor ;  3d.  the  L.  of  any 
power  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  L.  of  the  quantity  multi- 
plied by  the  exponent  of  the  power ;  and  4th,  the  L.  of  any 
root  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  L.  of  the  quantity  divided 
by  the  index  of  the  root.  In  applying  these  principles  the 
L.  needed  are  taken  from  tables  called  tables  of  L. 

General  Properties  of  Logarithms.— In  the  exponential  equa- 
tion a*  =  n  we  may  regard  «  as  the  base  of  any  system  of  L., 
in  which  case  a-  will  be  the  L.  of  n  taken  in  that  system.  The 
discussion  of  this  equation  indicates  the  following  gen.  prop- 
erties :  1st,  the  L.  of  1  in  any  system  is  equal  to  0 ;  2d,  the 
L.  of  the  base  of  any  system,  taken  in  that  system,  is  1 ;  3d, 
in  any  system  whose  base  is  greater  than  1  the  L.  of  all  num- 
bers greater  than  1  are  positive,  the  L.  of  all  numbers  less 
than  1  are  negative,  the  L.  of  0  is  —  co,  and  the  L.  of  oo  is  -j-  GO  ; 
4th,  in  any  system  whose  base  is  less  than  1  the  L.  of  all 
numbers  greater  than  1  are  negative,  the  L.  of  all  numbers 
less  than  1  are  positive,  the  L.  of  0  is  +  oo,  and  the  L.  of  co  is 
—  oc ;  5th,  there  are  no  real  L.  of  negative  numbers  in  any 
system.  These  gen.  properties  are  used  in  analytical  inves- 
tigations. W.  G.  PECK. 

Log'lc  [Gr.  Aoyos,  "  speech,"  "  reason  "]  is  the  science  of 
reasoning.  By  reasoning  we  understand  all  those  mental 
acts  that  occur  between  the  observation  of  facts  and  the 
broadest  generalizations.  The  mental  acts  that  are  directly 
in  the  line  of  reasoning  are  analysis,  abstraction,  synthesis 
or  judgment,  generalization,  and  inference.  Hence,  all 
knowledge  rests  on  either  (1)  observation  or  (2)  reasoning. 
In  the  first  instance  we  have  propositions  of  4  kinds :  (1) 
identical  propositions:  "Common  salt  is  chloride  of  so- 
dium ;"  (3)  the  subject  an  individual  term,  the  predicate  an 
adjective :  "  This  paper  is  white ;"  (3)  the  subject  an  indi- 
vidual term,  the  predicate  a  common  noun :  "  This  horse  is 
a  quadruped ;  (4)  the  subject  a  common  noun,  the  predicate 
an  adjective :  "Horses  are  four-footed."  For  anything  be- 
yond this  there  must  be  a  process  of  reasoning,  which  may 
be  either  (1)  demonstration,  (2)  induction,  or  (3)  dedttction. 
The  word  detnonsd'alio/i  denotes  that  process  in  which,  by 
analysis  of  any  subject,  displaying  its  nature,  we  make 
manifest  properties  which  were  not  so  before.  The  word 
induction  indicates  that  process  in  which,  by  the  bringing  in 
and  examination  of  facts  or  individual  instances,  we  gener- 
alize a  proposition  up  to  the  point  of  its  greatest  compre- 
hension, when  it  becomes  the  statement  of  a  universal  law. 
Having  established  in  these  ways  the  gen.  laws,  we  proceed 
by  deduction  to  establish  by  means  of  them  many  particular 
facts  and  subordinate  truths,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  such 
as  are  not  or  cannot  be  readily  subjected  to  the  test  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment. 

When,  by  demonstrating  from  a  few  definitions,  we  estab- 
lish by  way  of  induction  all  the  gen.  laws  of  science,  the 
first  proposition  enunciating  the  most  comprehensive  truth 
is  called  the  major  premise ;  the  second  is  called  the  minor 
premise ;  and  the  two  together,  with  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them,  constitute  what  is  called  a  syllogism.  Of  these 
3  parts  all  syllogisms  consist.  But  for  the  most  part  we 
have  in  practice  either  (1)  an  omission  of  one  of  the  pre- 
mises, in  which  case  we  call  the  abridged  form  an  enthy- 
meme,  or  (2)  several  premises  following  each  other  in  some 
regular  order,  and  only  one  conclusion  drawn  from  them  ; 
this  is  called  a  sorites. 

Syllogisms  are  of  4  different  kinds :  (1)  Individuals  in  a 
class,  and  classes  considered  as  species  included  in  a  higher 
and  more  comprehending  class,  considered  as  a  genus.  On 
this  relation  is  based  what  are  called  categorical  proposi- 
tions. With  2  categorical  propositions  for  premises  we  have 
a  categorical  syllogism.  (2)  Every  object  sustains  some  re- 
lation of  quality  to  others.  It  is  above  or  below,  longer  or 
shorter,  etc.  than  some  other.  From  these  relations  there 
arise  comparative  propositions,  and  with  comparative  prop- 
ositions in  a  syllogism  it  is  called  a  comparative  syllogism. 
(3)  Most  objects  in  nature  are  related  to  some  others'  as  cause 
and  to  others  as  effect.  When  one  premise  is  so  connected 
with  a  conclusion  that  if  that  premise  is  assented  to  the  con- 
clusion will  be  accepted  as  proven,  we  often  state  the  two, 
as  what  is  called  a  conditional  proposition.  This  mode  of 
stating  the  major  premise  constitutes  what  we  call  a  condi- 
tional syllogism.  (4)  Every  object  in  nature  is  a  part  of 
some  collective  whole.  From  this  relation  of  objects  there 
arise  what  are  called  disjunctive  propositions.  When  the 
major  premise  is  disjunctive,  the  syllogism  itself  is  called 
disjunctive. 

The  utmost  importance  attaches  to  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  categorical  syllogisms.  Categorical  propositions 


may  differ  in  quality,  and  be  either  affirmative  or  negative. 
Again,  they  may  differ  mquantity.  and  be  either  gen.  or  par- 
rial.  Combining  the  two,  we  have  4  varieties  of  propositions, 
called  universal  affirmative,  universal  negative,  partial  af- 
firmative, and  partial  negative.  These  4  kinds  of  propositions 
have  been  called  by  the  4  vowels  A,  E,  I,  and  O.  With  A  for 
major  premise  we  may  have  either  A,  E,  I,  or  O  for  minor,  and 
thus  4  pairs  of  premises.  A  A,  A  E,  A  I,  and  A  O,  and  with  each 
pair  we  can  have  either  A,  E,  I,  or  O  fora  conclusion  :  and 
t  has  10  syllogisms  differing  from  each  other  in  what  is  called 
the  mood  of  the  syllogism.  And  in  like  manner  we  may  have 
16  with  either  E,  I,  or  O  for  major  premise,  making  in  all  54 
moods.  Thus,  for  an  example  of  A  A  A,  we  have  "  All  S  are 
M,  all  M  are  P :  therefore  all  S  are  P  ;"  of  E  E  E.  "  No  S  are 
M,  no  M  are  P  :  therefore  no  S  are  P."  The  former  is  seen 
to  be  valid,  and  the  latter  invalid  or  fallacious.  The  dis- 
covery of  some  rules  and  practical  tests  of  validity  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Fallacies  may  be  of  2  kinds— 
either  (1)  in  form  or  (2)  in  diction.  And  first  we  shall  speak 
of  fallacies  in  form :  (1)  There  mav  be  no  more  than  3 
real  terms.  As  an  example  of  the  "  fallacy  of  many  terms '' 
we  have  the  following :  "  My  hand  touches  the  pen,  the  pen 
touches  the  paper ;  therefore  my  hand  touches  the  paper." 
In  that  case  the  apparent  fallacy  is  only  an  abridged  form  of 
the  sorites.  (2)  If  both  premises  are  negative,  there  can  be 
no  conclusion.  Thus,  "S  are  not  M.  M  are  not  P."  After 
these  premises  we  can  have  no  conclusion.  (3)  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  middle  term  should  be  used  once  at  least,  as 
either  the  subject  of  a  universal  proposition  or  the  predicate 
of  a  negative  one.  The  failure  to  fulfil  this  condition  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  an  undistributed  middle  :  "  Horses  are 
animals,  foxes  are  animals :  therefore  horses  are  foxes." 
(4)  Neither  the  minor  nor  the  major  term  maybe  used  in  the 
conclusion  as  subject  of  a  universal  proposition,  or  as  predi- 
cate of  a  negative  one.  unless  it  had  been  used  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ways  in  the  premises.  The  violation  of  this 
condition  constitutes  what  is  called  "illicit  process."  and 
the  fallacy  is  called  illicit  of  the  minor  when  the  minor  term 
is  used  in  violation  of  this  law.  But  when  the  major  term  is 
so  used,  the  fallacy  is  called  illicit  of  the  major. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  fallacies  in  diction.  L. 
assumes  that  the  word_s  in  any  argument  shall  denote  each 
one  and  the  same  thing  throughout  the  argument  or  solu- 
tion, and  that  lang.  for  the  most  part  shall  be  used  literally, 
each  word  describing  its  object  or  event  as  it  is,  and  that  no 
proposition  shall  have  two  propositions  in  one,  one  of  which 
may  be  true,  while  the  other  is  false.  All  the  fallacies  in 
diction  may  be  referred  to  4  classes.  (1)  Atnbiffuous  Middle. 
—In  this  one  term  is  used  to  denote  one  thing  in  one  propo- 
sition and  something  else  in  another.  (2)  Variation.—  This 
may  be  iu  quantity,  condition,  etc.  Thus,  "  Money  will  buy 
whatever  is  for  sale  ;  a  ten-cent  piece  is  money,"  etc.  (3) 
Division  and  Composition. — This  fallacy  consists  in  using  a 
word  as  a  collective  term  in  one  place  and  as  a  gen.  in  the 
other.  (4)  Substance  and  Accidents.—  A  property  may  be  ac- 
cidental in  one  pi-emise,  and  yet  used  so  as  to  make  it  essen- 
tial in  the  other  or  in  the  conclusion.  Or  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  regard  to  some  property,  mode,  or  accident  in  a  pre- 
mise, and  then  affirmed  in  reference  to  its  substance  in  the 
conclusion,  and  vice  versa.  This  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  fallacy  of  substance  and  accidents.  Extra-logical  falla- 
cies are  of  2  kinds— fallacies  iu  matter  and  fallacies  in 
method.  In  regard  to  the  matter,  there  are  several  forms  of 
fallacy  that  are  to  be  noted.  The  first  is  what  is  called  non, 
yeraprovem—ihe  using  a  premise  that  is  untrue  as  though 
it  were  true.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  non.  causa  pro 
causa,  which  consists  iu  using  as  a  premise  a  proposition 
which,  though  true,  is  not  a  premise  to  the  conclusion. 

The  fallacies  in  method  may  also  be  of  several  kinds. 
First,  we  have  what  is  called  a  begging  of  the  question,  or 
petitio  principii.  If  an  orator  assumes  as  true  or  as  conced- 
ed that  which  his  auditors  expect  or  desire  to  have  proved, 
they  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question  ;  that  is,  of  assum- 
ing the  very  thing  they  want  to  have  proved  before  they 
will  assent  to  his  proposition.  The  other  recognized  form 
of  fallacy  in  method  is  called  mistaking  the  issue,  or  ignora- 
lio  elenchi.  One  first  mistakes  the  real  proposition  that  is  to 
be  proved,  and  then,  seeking  proof  for  his  supposed  con- 
clusion, does  not  find  the  proof  that  is  required  for  the  real 
conclusion  which  should  be  established ;  and  he  is  said  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  proof  or  to  have  mistaken  the  proof,  be- 
cause he  had  first  mistaken  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 
I  From  oric/.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc..  by  PKOF.  W.  D.  WILSON, 
LL.D..  L.  il.  D.] 

IjOg'os  [Gr.  Adyos,  which  means  "reason"  and  "word," 
ratio  and  oratio,  both  being  intimately  connected]  has  a 
peculiar  significance  in  Philo,  St.  John,  and  the  early  Gr. 
Fathei-s,  and  is  an  important  term  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

(1)  Philo,  a  Jewish  philos.  of  Alexandria,  who  endeavored 
to  harmonize  the  Mosaic  religion  with  Platonism  (d.  about 
40),  derived  his  L.  view  from  the  Solomonic  and  later  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  personified  Wisdom  and  Word  of  God,  and 
combined  it  with  the  Platonic  idea  of  Nous.    The  L.  is  to 
him  the  embodiment  of  all  divine  powers  and  ideas.    He 
distinguished  between  the  L.  inherent  in  God,  correspond- 
ing to  reason  iu  man,  and  the  L.  emanating  from  God,  cor- 
responding to  the  spoken  word  which  reveals  the  thought. 
The  former  contains  the  ideal  world  ;  the  latter  is  the  first- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God,  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  world,  also  the  Messiah  (though  only  in 
an  ideal  sense).    Philo  wavers  between  a  personal  and  im- 
personal conception  of  the  L.,  but  leans  more  to  the  im- 
personal conception.    He  has  no  room  for  an  incarnation 
of  the  L.    Nevertheless,  his  view  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  L.-doctrine  of  John,  and  preceded  it  as  a  shadow  pre- 
cedes the  substance.    It  was  a  prophetic  dream  of  the  com- 
ing reality. 

(2)  St.  John  uses  L.  (translated  Word)  4  times  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  divine,  pre-existent  person  of  Christ,  through 
whom  the  world  was  made,  and  who  became  incarnate  for 
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our  salvation  (John  i.  1,14;  1  John  i.  1  :  v.  7  (spurious)  : 
Rev.  xix.  13).  The  Christ-L.  is  the  Kevealer  and  Interpreter 
of  the  hidden  being  of  God,  the  utterance,  the  reflection, 
the  visible  image  of  God.  and  the  organ  of  all  his  manifesta- 
tions to  the  world  (John  i.  18 ;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  27>.  The  L. 
was  one  in  essence  or  nature  with  God  irfeo?  r^,  John  i.  1), 
yet  personally  distinct  from  him,  and  in  closest  communion 
with  him  (n-p6«  TOV  dtov,  John  i.  1.  18).  In  the  fulness  of  time 
he  assumed  human  nature,  and  wrought  out  in  it  the  salva- 
tion of  the  race  which  was  created  through  him. 

PHILIP  SOHAFF. 

Log'wood  [named  from  being  imported  in  logs],  the 
Hamuloxyloit  t'atHjxchianuin,  a  middle-sized  leguminous  tree 
of  Mex.  and  Central  Amer.,  the  most  important  dyewood 
known.  It  makes  many  shades  from  black  to  red  and  lilac, 
according  to  the  mordant  employed.  The  "  extract "  or  in- 
spissated juice  is  largely  prepared  in  its  native  countries, 
and  is  exported.  Its  coloring  principle  is  called  hcematoxy- 
line.  In  med.,  L.  is  a  mild  astringent,  from  the  presence  of 
tannif  acid. 

Loire,  Iwar  [anc.  Liger],  the  largest  river  of  Fr.,  rises  in 
the  Cevennesand  flows  in  a  N.  W.  and  W.  direction  through 
the  centre  of  Fr.  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  receiving  from  the 
right  the  Loir,  and  from  the  left  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and 
Vienne  rivers.  It  is  navigable  450  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its 
fertile  basin  is  called  "the  garden  of  France," of  which  it 
comprises  y±  the  area. 

Lokiiian',  an  Ar.  fabulist  of  very  early  times.  His  fa- 
bles were  pub.  at  Leyden  by  Erpenius  in  1615,  with  a  Lat. 
translation,  and  they  have  since  been  one  of  the  commonest 
text-books  for  learning  the  Arabic  lang. 

Lol'lards,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  at  first  to  a  half- 
monastic  sect  which  originated  in  1300  at  Antwerp.  But  the 
name  was  afterward  especially  applied  to  the  Eng.  and  Scot, 
followers  of  Wycliffe,  who  were  persecuted  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  in  Eng.,  and  in  Scot,  where  they 
were  called  '•  Lollards  of  Kyle." 

I,oiii bard'  (PETER)  \Pe(rus  Lombardus],  b.  near  Xavara 
in  Lombardy  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  ;  studied 
theol.  at  Bologna  and  Rheims,  and  in  Paris  under  Abelard, 
and  was  appointed  in  1159  bp.  of  Paris,  where  he  d.  in  1164. 
He  was  one  of  the  founder*  of  the  scholastic  theol.  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  His  prin.  work  is  Sententiarum  Libri  IV. 

Lombard  Architecture  denotes  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting transitions  from  the  old  Rom.  to  the  mediaeval 
Gothic  arch.,  and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of 
the  vault  in  the  construction  of  the  basilica  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  tower.  To  this  group  of  arch,  belong  the 
cathedral  of  Modena,  commenced  in  1099,  but  not  finished 
until  1184 ;  the  chs.  of  S.  Zeuo  in  Verona,  S.  Mkjhele  in  Pa  via, 
and  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  all  from  the  llth  century ;  the 
cathedral  of  Novara  from  the  llth,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Parma  from  the  IsJth  century.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Lombardi'ui  (£LIA),  b.  Oct.  11, 1794,  grad.  at  the  Univ. 
of  Pavia,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hydrology ;  in 
1847  was  appointed  director-gen,  of  the  public  works  in 
Lombardy,  and  held  that  position  for  9  yrs.  ;  in  1860  was 
nominated  senator  of  the  kingdom.  Among  his  numerous 
professional  writings  are  Delf  origine  e  del  progresto  delta 
Scu/iza  Idraulica  in.  Italia,  several  essays  on  the  hydrology 
of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber,  and  the  Guida  olio  Studio  del? 
IdroloaiaftiirialKt:  del?  Idraulica  practica. 

Lorn' bards,  a  family  of  the  Suevic  or  Suabian  branch 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  They  are  first  mentioned  5  A.  D. 
In  17,  led  by  Marbodius,  they  joined  the  Cherusci.  and  es- 
tablished Italicus  as  king.  In  548  they  appear  as  Ariau  Chrs. 
led  by  Andouin.  Under  his  son  Alboin  the  L.  became  a 
powerful  race,  ruling  Pannouia.  Having  conquered  the 
Gepida?  and  killed  their  king,  Alboin  married  his  daughter 
Rosamond.  The  prin.  cities  of  N.  It.  were  soon  conquered 
by  the  L.,  who  to  skill  in  war  added  administrative  capacity. 
Pavia  was  taken  by  them  (A.  D.  568),  Alboiu  was  proclaimed 
king  of  It.  in  Milan,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  was  founded. 
Ravenna  under  its  exarch  remained  Gr.,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies.  Alboin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cleph  (573),  who  during  his  short  reign  of  18  mouths 
greatly  extended  his  dominion.  For  10  yrs.  the  L.  under  30 
dukes  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  It.,  when  they  chose  Au- 
theric  for  king.  Antheric  (584)  organized  a  powerful  federal 
kingdom.  After  his  death  <:>91)  his  widow,  Theodelinda,  mar- 
ried Agilulf.  Under  his  rule  the  L.  became  orthodox  Catho- 
lics. Rotharis  (630)  crushed  the  turbulent  aristocracy,  and 
became  famous  by  the  compilation  of  the  great  code  of 
Lombard  laws,  nearly  400  in  number.  From  the  reign  of 
Rotharis  the  royal  succession  presents  the  usual  scenes  of 
murder,  debauchery,  intrigue,  and  dethronements  common 
to  all  govts.  of  the  time  under  weak  monarch*,  until  the  ac- 
cession of  the  great  Luitprand  (712).  He  united  the  king- 
dom by  subduing  the  refractory  aristocracy.  Aided  by 
Popes  Gregory  II.  and  III.,  the  L.  were  successively  attack- 
ed by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  Desiderius  or  Didier  had 
for  co-regent  Ratchis.  who  was  taken  from  the  cloister.  Get- 
ting rid  of  Ratchis.  Desiderius  ruled  alone.  His  daughter, 
Hermengilda.  married  Charlemagne,  but  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter was  on  the  throne  he  divorced  his  wife.  For  reveuge, 
Desiderius  supported  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Carlo- 
man,  Charlemagne's  brother.  Charlemagne  invaded  Italy 
(773),  and  Desiderius,  who  was  made  prisoner,  ended  his 
days  as  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Corbia.  In  770  the  L. 
govt.  of  dukes  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Franks,  and  in 
803,  by  treaty  between  Nicephorus,  the  emp.  of  the  East, 
and  Charlemagne,  all  of  Lomlwrdy,  with  the  greater  part  of 
It.,  was  transferred  to  the  former. 

The  name  Lombards  also  was  given  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a  vast  number  of  shrewd  Its.,  principally  from 
Lombardy,  who  abounded  in  Lond.  and  Paris  during  the 
12th  century.  They  were  principally  brokers,  bankers,  and 
usurers,  who  advanced  money  on  all  kinds  of  securities. 
[From  or/f/.  art.  in  J.\t  i'/iiv.  Vyc.,  by  CHARLES  G.  LELAND.] 

Loiu'bardy,  a  terr.  of  X.  It.,  extending  from  the  Alps 


to  the  Po.  and  from  Lago  Magsriore  and  the  Ticino,  which 
separate  it  from  Piedmont,  to  Lago  di  Garcia  and  the  Min- 
cio,  which  separate  it  from  Venetia.  It  consists  of  an  alpine 
region  to  the  N".  covered  with  mt. -ran ires  and  containing 
valleys,  and  a  large  and  fertile  plain  to  the  S.,  extending 
along  the  Po.  and  watered  by  the  Tirino,  Lambro,  Adda, 
Oglio,  and  Miucio.  This  plain  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  It.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  niaize, 
rice,  and  millet  are  raised.  Melons,  oranges,  figs,  citrons. 
peaches,  olives,  and  mulberry  trees  are  cultivated :  also 
vines  of  inferior  quality.  The  prin.  industry  is  dairy-farm- 
ing, which  annually  produces  about  50.000.000  Ibs.  of  ex- 
cellent cheese.  The  prill,  manufacture  is  silk  of  excellent 
quality :  the  annual  value  of  this  single  product  is  estimated 
at  $15,000,000.  The  hilly  region  is  rich  in  marbles.  The 
terr.,  comprising  an  area  of  9085  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
3,684.594,  does  not  form  a  political  unit  at  present,  but  is  di- 
vided into  the  provs.  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cremona, 
Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  Aus.  ceded  the  terr.  to  the  king 
of  Sard,  in  1859  by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca. 

Lotii'briz  [Sp.  "  intestinal  worm  "],  an  epizootic  disease 
destroying  young  sheep  in  Tex.  and  Mex.  The  sheep  has  in 
its  stomach  and  flesh  multitudes  of  long,  reddish,  hair-like 
worms.  It  is  best  prevented  by  liberal  feeding  and  good 
care  for  the  breeding  ewes  and  the  young  lambs.  The  ad- 
niinistration  of  salt  water,  or  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  copperas 
in  equal  parts,  in  a  few  small  doses,  will,  it  is  asserted,  de- 
stroy the  worms  without  harming  the  sheep. 

Lo'nioud,  Loch,  the  largest  lake  in  Scot.,  21  m.  long, 
comprising  an  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  and  situated  between  the 
cos.  of  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dumbarton.  It  receives  the  En- 
drick,  Luss,  and  Fruin.  and  sends  its  waters  through  the 
Leven  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  studded  with  islands. 

London,  lun'dun,  the  metropolis  of  G.  Brit.,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  00  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  size 
is  somewhat  indefinite.  The  postal  dist.  covers  an  area  of 
250  sq.  m.  The  police  dist.  extends  still  farther,  covering  an 
area  of  687  sq.  m.,  and  including  (in  1881)  a  pop.  of  4,764.312. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary  L.  is  much  narrower. 
It  consists  of  10  boroughs,  of  which  the  city  of  L.,  although 
the  smallest,  is  represented  by  4  members,  on  account  of  its 
commercial  and  financial  importance,  while  each  of  the 
other  9,  although  larger,  is  represented  only  by  2:  West- 
minster, Chelsea,  Marylebone,  Hackney,  Finsbury,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Greenwich.  But  together 
these  10  boroughs  represent  only  a  pop.  of  about  3,500,000, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  city  belong  to  non- 
metropolitan  electoral  dists.  Generally,  however,  the  size 
of  the  city  is  determined  by  the  area  under  the  operation 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Government  act,  which  is  also 
adopted  by  the  registrar-gen,  for  the  census.  According  to 
this  definition,  L.  covers  an  area  of  122  sq.  m.,  with  3,832,441 
inhabs.  in  1881. 

In  its  course  through  the  city  the  width  of  the  Thames 
varies  from  700  to  1200  ft.  It  is  spanned  by  a  great  number 
of  magnificent  bridges,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
L  Bridge,  900  ft.  long,  of  stone,  daily  crossed  by  25,000  ve- 
hicles; Waterloo  Bridge,  1240  ft.  long,  consisting  of  9  ellip- 
tical arches ;  Westminster  Bridge,  1200  ft.  long,  consisting 
of  7  iron  arches  resting  on  stone  piers,  etc.  Several  tunnels 
under  the  river  connect  the  2  banks— the  Thames  Tunnel,  2 
m.  below  L.  Bridge  ;  the  Thames  Subway,  carried  25  ft.  be- 
low the  bed  of  the  river,  etc.  At  L.  Bridge  the  Thames  has 
sufficient  water  to  admit  vessels  of  800  tons,  and  between 
this  point  and  Bigsby's  Hole,  6<4  m.  farther  down,  opposite 
Blackwall,  extends  the  port  of  L.,  with  its  28  magnificent 
wet  docks.  Ship-building  yards  are  situated  opposite  Green- 
wich Of  other  manufactures  carried  on  to  a  remarkable 
extent  are  those  of  silk,  employing  about  100,000  persons ; 
clocks,  watches,  carnages,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
etc  ;  enormous  breweries  and  sugar-refineries  are  in  oper- 
ation. The  manufacturing  activity  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  dists.  S.  of  the  river ;  that  of  carnages, 
however,  is  concentrated  at  Long  Acre.  The  commerce  and 


has  its  own  police,  and  is  said  to  be  entered  every  morning 
by  700.000  persons,  who  leave  it  again  in  the  evening. 

The  prin.  thoroughfares  run  from  E.  to  W.,  parallel  with 
the  river.    The  W.  part  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the  public 
insts.  and  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
classes.    A  prominent  feature  in  the  prospect  of  the  city  ar 
the  Thames  embankments  or  river-quays.    Of  the  squares, 
of  which  a  great  number  is  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and 
of  which  many  are  planted  with  beautiful  trees  and  are 
well  cultivated,  the  largest  are  Eaton,  1637  by  371 !  ft. 
dogan,  1450  by  370;  Bryanston,  814  by  1W ;  _and  Montagu 
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situated  in  the  eastern  quarters  and  mostly  surrounded  by 
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Mecklenbunr  squares.    Of  the  public  parks  the  most  pro 
ineut  is  Hvde  Park,  comprising  an  area  of  about  400  at les 
between  Green  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and  contain- 
ing a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  Serpentine  an  excellent  drive 
Rotten  How  (route  du  roi\  from  Apsley  House  to  Kensington 
Garden*  and  the  splendid  Albert  monument,  erected  on  t h 
site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851.    Remarkable  amoiig  the 
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Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Wellington  Barracks :  Green 
Park  60  acres),  between  Hyde  Park  and  Piccadilly , ron 
which  it  is  entered  through  a  tnumphal  arch  surmounte. 
by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington  ;  "V  ictoria  Pa 
acre*)  in  the  \  E  part  of  the  city  ;  Kensington  Gardens,  a 
beautiful  P  eVe  of  ground  separated  from  Hyde  Park  by  the 
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Serpentine :  tin-   Kew  Botanical  Gardens  (170  acres),  5  m. 
from  Hyde  1'ark.  on  the  mail  to  Richmond,  etc. 

The  citadel  of  L..  the  Tower,  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing and  most  widely  known  of  its  public  buildings.  ]t  is  sit- 
uated at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  a 
bewildering  mass  of  towers,  forts,  batteries,  ramparts,  liar- 
racks,  and  storehouses,  covering  an  area  of  900  ft.  by  800. 
As  a  fortress  the  Tower  is  not  of  great  consequence,  but  it 
contains  vast  stores  of  war-materials.  Of  the  royal  palaces, 
none  is  very  remarkable :  they  are  more  distinguished  for 
vast  ness  of  dimensions  thair  for  elegance  of  arch. — viz. 
Buckingham  Palace,  Kensington  Palace,  St.  James's,  and 
Marlborongh  House.  The  new  Westminster  Palace,  or  the 
houses  of  Parl..  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  be- 
t  ween  the  river  and  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  palace,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  It  is  a  vast 
construction,  covering  an  area  of  8  acres,  containing  2  in. 
of  corridors.  100  staircases,  and  1100  apartments.  Is'exttothe 
Tower  in  historical  interest,  and  far  superior  to  it  in  archi- 
tectural respects,  is  Westminster  Abbey.  The  oldest  parts 
of  the  present  building,  the  choir  and  the  transepts,  were 
erected  in  the  13th  century  by  Henry  11!.,  the  nave  and  the 
aisles  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  by  the  abbots,  the  W. 
front  and  the  great  window  by  Richard  III.,  the  famous 
chapel  at  the  E.  extremity  by  Henry  VII..  who  also  com- 
pleted the  interior,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  towers  by 
Wren.  The  present  structure  is  511  ft.  long,  203  across  the 
transe,pts,  V!) across  the  nave  and  aisles;  the  height  of  the 
nave  is  103  ft. ;  of  the  towel's,  225.  From  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  the  kings  of  Eng.  have  been  crowned 
here,  and  most  of  them,  after  Henry  VII.,  lie  buried  or  have 
their  monuments  here.  An  interesting  spot  of  the  building 
is  called  "  Poets'  Corner,"  in  the  E.  aisle  of  the  S.  transept, 
in  which  the  most  illustrious  men  of  Eng.  science,  lit.,  and 
art  are  buried  or  have  their  monuments.  The  cathedral  of 
the  see  of  L.  is  the  eh.  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  Wren  between 
1675  and  1710.  It  is  500  ft.  long,  180  wide,  222  high ;  the 
height  of  the  dome  is  365  ft.,  the  diameter  145.  It  is  the  fifth 
largest,  ch.  in  Europe.  The  oldest  cli.  of  L.  is  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great,  West,  Smithfield,  built  in  1102  and  restored 
1865-67.  L.  has  a  large  number  of  hospitals  and  over  1000 
charitable  insts.,  with  an  annual  income  of  about  £5,000,000, 
half  of  which  is  disbursed  for  food  and  clothing  alone.  By 
the  Elementary  Education  act  of  1870  the  city  was  divided 
into  10  school  (lists.,  represented  in  the  central  school  board 
by  49  members.  This  board  is  authorized  to  provide  new 
schools  and  compel  the  attendance  of  children  between  5 
and  12  yrs.  of  age.  First  among  all  educational  insts.  of  L. 
stands  the  Brit.  Museum,  but  the  city  lias  beside  about  50 
large  libraries  accessible  to  the  public,  excellent  collections 
illustrative  of  industry  and  art  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  of  all  schools  in  Trafalgar 
•Square,  and  many  private  collections.  C.  PETERSEN. 

London,  city.  It.  R.  centre,  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Out.,  Canada,  on  the  river  Thames,  Cl  m.  E. 
of  Sarnia ;  is  seat  of  a  R.  Catli.  bp.  and  of  Anglican  bp.  of 
Huron  ;  has  a  convent,  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  and  insane 
hospital,  and  is  seat  of  Ilellmuth  Coll..  Hellmuth  Ladies' 
Coll.,  and  of  Huron  Coll.  Pop.  1881,  19.763. 

London,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  O.,  on  the 
Pan-Handle  and  Short  Line  R.  R.,  25  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 
Stock  sales  have  been  held  here  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  for  the  past  25  yrs.  Pop.  1870,  2060  ;  1880,  3067. 

London  Clay,  a  series  of  argillaceous  strata,  in  places 
from  500  to  600  ft.  in  thickness,  forming  the  most  important 
member  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Eng.  and  the  N.  extremity 
of  Fr.,  and  underlying  the  city  of  Lond.  The  remains  of 
mammals,  of  birds,  of  a  sea-snake,  of  marine  turtles,  and  at 
least  80  species  of  fish  have  been  found  in  these  beds,  which 
also  abound  in  shells,  and  have  yielded  a  great  variety  of 
plant  remains  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  aspect.  The  fauna 
and  flora  thus  indicate  that  these  strata  were  deposits  in  a 
delta  or  in  a  limited  sea  receiving  waters  flowing  from  a 
torrid  region  of  the  earth. 

Londonderry  (CIIAKLES  WILLIAM  Stewart  Vane), 
Tiiuti)  MAK^UIS  OK,  b.  at  Dublin  May  18, 1778 ;  served  during 
the  wars  of  the  Fr.  Revolution  ;  aided  in  suppressing  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798;  accompanied  Abercrombie  to  Egypt 
in  1801,  in  which  yr.  he  entered  Parl. ;  became  col.,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  king,  and  under-sec,  for  the  war  dept.  in  1803 ; 
commanded  a  brigade  of  hussars  under  Sir  John  Moore  in 
SP-J1 808-09) ;  vvas  adjutant-gen,  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(1809-13),  distinguishing  himself  at  Talavera  and  other  bat- 
tles, for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parl.  and  the  order 
of  the  Bath  ;  went  as  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1813,  to  Aus.  in 
1814,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  in  1815 ;  was 
made  privy  councillor,  lietit.-gen.,  and  Baron  Stewart  in  1814  • 
assumed  the  surname  of  Vane  in  1819  on  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  that,  title  ;  succeeded  his  half-brother  as  mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  in  1822 ;  was  made  Earl  Vane  and  Vis- 
count Seaham  in  1823,  gen.  in  1837,  col.  of  life  guards  in  1843 
knight  of  the  Garter  in  1852.  Under  his  original  name  of 
Me  wart  he  wrote  a  Hist,  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  as  mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  edited  the  (.'orremoad«nceotb\B  brother 
Lord  Castlereagh.  In  developing  the  vast  estates  of  his 
wife  he  constructed  at  his  own  expense  the  harbor  of  Sea- 
ham.  I).  Mar.  6,  1854. 

London  Pride  (Snxifraga  iimbrosa\  a  perennial  ever- 
green plant,  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  frequently  found  in  Eng 
and  in  Ire.,  where  it  is  called  St.  Patrick's  cabbage,  from  its 
thick  cluster  of  leaves.  The  stem  grows  a  foot  high,  and 
bears  small  pink  flowers  with  darker  spots.  Being  unaffected 
by  smoke,  it  grows  well  iu  the  Eiig.  cities,  especially  in 
Lond.,  whence  its  name. 


amended  iu  1837, 1850,  and  1858.  The  university  proper  con- 
sists of  a  senate  and  a  board  of  examiners.  It  does  not 
instruct,  but  examines,  confers  degrees,  certificates,  and 


prizes,  and  sends  one  member  to  Parl.  There  are  several 
colls,  and  schools  in  the  kingdom  affiliated  with  the  univ. 
Those  at  Lond.  are  I'niv.  Coll.,  King's  Coll..  and  New  Coll. 

Long  (CuAWFoisn  W.),  M.  1).,  b.  Nov.  1.  1815,  in  Daniels- 
ville,  Madison  co..  Ga.  ;  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ga.,  graduating 
with  honor  in  1835;  began  to  study  inert,  under  Dr.  George 
R.  Grant  in  Jefferson,  Ga..  in  1836;  grad.  at  the  med.  dept. 
of  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1839 :  soon  practised  inert,  in  Jefferson, 
Ga.  In  1842  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  sulphuric  ether  as 
an  anassthetic  in  surgery,  and  Mar.  30,  1842,  performed  the 
first  operation  on  a  patient  fully  etherized  that  is  on  record. 
He  performed  other  operations  on  etherized  patients  in  1842, 
1843,  and  1845. 

Long  (JOHN  IX),  LL.l)..  b.  in  Buckfield.  Me.,  Oct.  1*38, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1857 :  prin.  of  West  ford  Acart.j  Mass., 
for  2  yrs.;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861  ; 
practised  in  Buckfield  and  in  Boston;  was  elected  to  Mass, 
house  of  reps,  in  1875,  and  was  its  speaker  for  3  yrs. ;  lieut.- 
gov.  in  1879,  and  gov.  1880-83.  Elected  M.  C.  1882. 

Long;  (STEPHEN  HAKIIIMAN),  b.  in  Hopkinton.  N  II.,  Dec. 
30,  1784,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1809;  was  appointed  second 
lieut.  of  engineers  Dec.  1814  ;  in  the  spring  of  1815  was  made 
assistant  prof,  of  math.  atW.l't.  In  Apr.  1816  he  was  appoint- 
ed topographical  engineer,  and  was  brevetted  lieut. -col.  in 
1826 :  on  the  organization  of  the  topographical  engineers  as 
a  separate  corps  in  1838  he  became  major  of  that  body,  and 
in  1861  chief  of  topographical  engineers,  with  the  rank  of 
col.  His  exploration  of  the  111.  and  Ark.  rivers  in  a  fiat  boat 
or  canoe  as  early  as  1816  led  to  his  subsequent  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mts.,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
5  yrs.,  and  embraced  the  country  between  the  Miss,  and  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  bears  his 
name.  When  the  Baltimore  and  O.  It.  It.  was  commenced, 
L.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  engineers,  and 
devised  and  patented  the  bridge  now  known  by  his  name. 
Beside  these  works,  he  was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  con- 
struction of  numerous  It.  R?.  in  different  section!  of  the 
country.  After  serving  on  a  board  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lower  Miss,  he  was  in  1856  placed  in  charge  of  that  work, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  contracts  for  deepening  the 
mouths  of  this  river  were  conducted  prior  to  the  c.  war. 
D.  Sept.  4.  1864. 

Long'acre  (.TAMES  BARTON),  b.  in  Delaware  co..  Pa., 
Aug.  11,  1794;  served  an  apprenticeship  with  an  engraver  at 
Phila..  and  from  1819  was  engaged  for  many  yrs.  in  illus- 
trating Amer.  works.  With  James  Herring  he  prepared  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ainew.,  in  which 
many  portraits  are  from  drawings  by  L.  In  1844  he  became 
engraver  to  the  U.  S.  mint.  He  designed  the  modern  gold 
coinage  of  the  U.  S.,  and  superintended  for  the  govt.  of  (.'hill 
the  remodelling  of  the  entire  coinage  of  that  country.  D. 
Jan.  1.  1869. 

Long  Branch,  R.  R.  centre,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  11 
m.  S.  of  Sandy  Hook  and  30  m.  8.  of  Xe\v  York,  one  of  the 
prin.  watering-places  of  the  U.  S..  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
takes  its  name  from  a  brook  which  forms  a  branch  of  South 
Shrewsbury  River.  L.  1!.  proper  is  the  "village,"  1  m.  from 
the  sea,  but  the  corporate  limits  embrace  also  several  sub- 
urban villages.  The  More,  where  are  situated  the  prin. 
hotels,  has  a  beach  with  an  open  sea-front  of  more  than  5 
m.  of  high  commanding  bluff  without  the  intervention  of 
inner  bays.  The  drives  are  very  fine.  Pop.  1880,  3833. 

Long  Branch  Village,  N.  J.    See  APPENDIX. 

Louget,  lon-zha'  (FKANC.OIS  ACHILLE),  b.  in  1811  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  Fr.;  studied  med.,  and  especially  physiol- 
ogy ;  gained  twice  the  Montyon  prize  of  physiology  at  the 
Acad.  of  Sciences ;  was  prof,  of  physiology  in  the  faculty  of 
med.  at  Paris ;  member  of  the  Acad.  of  Med.  His  prin. 
works  are  Traite  d'Anatomie  et  de  Physiologic  du  Systeme 
nerveux  and  Traite  complet  de  Physiologic.  D.  1871. 

Longev'Ity  [Lat.  longKvilas].  Most  people  have  a  vague 
impression  that  plants  live  longer  than  animals,  and  animals 
longer  than  men ;  and  although  this  notion  breaks  down 
even  on  the  most  cui-sory  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
it  is  not  altogether  a  delusion,  as  there  are  plants  which 
are  young  and  vigorous  at  an  age  at  which  even  the  most 
longevous  animals  must  die.  Although  the  life  of  many 
species  of  plants  lasts  only  1  or  2  yrs.,  the  age  which  certain 
species  of  trees  attain,  such  as  the  baobab,  the  chestnut, 
the  cypress,  the  yew,  the  oak,  the  palm.  etc.  is  almost  fabu- 
lous. The  age  of  certain  Brazilian  cocoa-nut  palms  has 
been  computed  (from  the  rings  visible  externally  on  the 
rind,  each  ring  denoting  the  growth  of  1  yr.)  to  between 
600  and  700  yrs.  Wallace's  oak  at  Ellersley,  near  Paisley, 
Scot.,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  700  yrs.  old.  The  8  olive 
trees  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem  existed  when  the 
Seljook  Turks  conquered  the  city  in  1099.  Adanson  com- 
puted the  age  of  certain  baobab  trees  in  Afr.  at  more  than 
5000  yrs.,  and  Humboldt  calls  the  Dracaena  draco  at  Oro- 
tava  in  Teneriffe  one  of  the  oldest  inhabs.  of  the  earth. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  know  that  the  L.  of  insects  is 
very  small,  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  weeks,  but 
that  of  reptiles  is  considerable.  A  tortoise  in  the  garden  of 
the  palace  of  Lambeth,  Loud.,  perished  by  accident  120  yrs. 
old.  Several  species  of  fishes  may  attain  a  high  age.  A 
pike,  caught  in  a  lake  in  Suabia,  was,  according  to  a  ring 
attached  to  it.  about  270  yrs.  old.  Of  birds,  the  gallinaceous 
families  live  only  between  12  and  15  yrs. :  the  goose  is  more 
longevous,  and  the  swan  is  known  to  have  lived  more  than 
a  century.  Of  mammals,  the  age  of  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals is  well  known  ;  the  camel  lives  40  yrs.,  the  horse  30, 
the  ox  20,  the  dog  12,  the  cat  10,  the  sheep  9,  the  rabbit  8, 
the  guinea-pig  7,  etc.  But  of  non-domesticated  animals  our 
knowledge  is  small  and  vague,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  cases.  Generally,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  among 
mammals  that  their  L.  increases  with  their  size.  Aristotle 
says  that  the  elephant  lives  200  yrs..  the  E.  Indians  say  300. 
The  age  of  the  whale  is  computed  by  the  laminre  of  whale- 
bone in  its  jaws  ;  if  this  computation  is  correct,  it  attains  at 
least  400  yrs. 
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How  long  can  the  human  organism  last,  when,  undisturbed 
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by  any  merely  temporary,  local,  or  individual 


a  spirited  Introduc- 
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The  following  table,  constructed   by  Dr.  Farr,  F.  R.  S.. 
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from  the  census  enumerations  and  the  registered 'deaths  hisda  s  ^SoVnVT™^*"1  -at  t^,  «>thv  anniversary  o 
in  Eng.  and  Wales,  shows  the  number  out  of  every  mill  on  1854  but  7onti,?,  ,1  •%  "*"*?<*  his  chair  at  Harvam 

persons  born  who  remain  alive  at  the  end  of  every  v  r ;  a so  Eulot.e  in  si  4-  &"£&£  raml»'lc  ««  '  h«  travelled 
the  number  of  deaths.  If  the  returns  made  to  theregistra?-  he  received  he  d^lnf  n^V"  ^ich  latter  occasion 
gen.  respecting  the  real  ages  of  pel-sous  deceased  may  be  in  1874  received  •  lamecomnli'mHn!'?™-!''?  l?IV;,of  ,°XV  au(l 
depended  upon,  it  shows  that  a  much  larger  number  than  is  "rsl  ip  of  t  e  Uni  ot  E  b  H  T  '  viV  S^*1"  rec" 
generally  supposed  reach  the  age  of  100  vrs.  and  upward  •  'Utgb.  D.  .Mar.  >4,  1882. 

w  ..  „  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Longfellow  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Portland.  Me.,  June  18 

I«-M  A  iv  r-  °?.  *l  }V-  Lo?KfelIow  :  « rad-  at  Harvard  Coll! 
1&39  and  Divinity  School  1846;  was  first  settled  in  Fall  River 
;  in  1853  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Unit,  ch  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  \.;  resigned  his  pulpit  in  1860  and  went 
abroad  ;  is  minister  in  Germantowu,  Pa.  Mr  L  is  a  uoet 
and  has  written  many  hymns.  His  best  essays  were  printed 
in  the  Radical,  1806-71.  O.  B.  FROT.U.NGHAM. 

Longfellow  (8TBPHSN),  LL.D..  b.at  Gorham.  Me.,  June 
23,  1,  ,5  grad.  at  Harvard  1798;  studied  law;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1801  ;  practised  at  Portland:  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Hartford  convention  1814.  M.  C.  1823-25,  and  became 
pres.  of  the  Me.  Historical  Society  1834.  D.  \ug  2  1849 

Longimis,  lon-jl'mis  (Diomnuus  CASSICS),  b.  about  213 
A.  D.,  probably  at  Athens  ;  made  extensive  travels ;  studied 
at  Alexandria,  and  taught  philos.,  rhetoric,  and  pi-am  in 
Athens.  The  last  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Palmyra,  at  the 
court  of  Zenobia,  whose  political  adviser  he  was,  as  well  as 
her  teacher  in  Gr.  lit.  It  was  partly  on  his  instigation  that 
the  queen  undertook  the  war  against  the  Rorns.,  and  after 


which  the  larger  part  has  come  down  to  us,  though  iii  a 
somewhat  mutilated  condition. 

Long  Island,  the  extreme  S.  E.  portion  of  the  State  of 
X.  Y.,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  L.  I.  Sound.  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic.  W.  and  X.  W.  by  the  Narrows.  New  York  Bay,  and 
the  E.  River,  which  connects  that  bay,  through  the  "strait 
called  Hell  Gate,  with  L.  I.  Sound.  The  distance  from  the 
Narrows  to  Montauk,  which  forms  its  greatest  length,  is 
118J4  in.  In  breadth  it  gradually  increases  from  the  Nar- 
rows for  about  40  in.,  reaching  its  greatest  width  of  23  m. 
Gardiner's,  Fisher's,  and  Plumb  islands  belong  to  its  politi- 
cal divisions. 

Otology,  Soil,  Etc.— The  geological  structure  of  L.  I.  is  com- 


NOTE.—  The  rate  ofmortallty  of  males  of  all  ages  is  1  in  39.91,  and  o 
fein:iles  1  in  41.85. 

Cases  of  longevity  exceeding  one  century  are  frequently 
recorded.  Two  of  the  highest  are  Peter  Czartan,  a  Hunga- 
rian peasant,  185  yrs.  old—  b.  in  1539,  d.  in  1724  ;  and  Thomas 
Parr,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  Eng.,  who  d.  of  an  accident 
when  109  yrs.  old.  These  instances  of  exceptional  longevity 
are  not  so  rare  as  commonly  believed.  While  the  average 
duration  of  life  everywhere  has  sunk  below  the  natural 
term,  and  philanthropists,  hygienic  boards,  and  govts.  are 
active  to  repress  the  most  obvious  causes  of  this  alarming 
state,  certain  philos.  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  prolong  the  natural  term 
itself.  Haller  and  Buffon  declared  that  they  saw  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  organism  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the 
rule  for  man  to  die  at  70,  and  not  at  100.  ALFRED  FLINCH. 

Loiig'fellow  (HKNHY  WAUSWOKTH),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  son 
of  Stephen,  b  at  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1807  ;  entered  Bow- 
doin  Coll.  at  14,  and  grad.  in  1825  in  a  class  which  included 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  several  other  persons  afterward 
known  in  lit.  During  his  coll.  days  he  wrote  several  short 
poems  ;  one  of  these  was  the  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns. 


After  graduation  he  entered  the  la 


mn  of 
aw-offic 


e  of  his  father,  but 


, 

in  the  following  yr.  accepted  the  professorship  of  modern 
laugs.  at  Bowdoiu,  with  the  privilege  of  spending  3  yrs.  in 
Europe  in  preparation  for  that  post.  After  studying  in  Fr., 
Sp.,  It  ,  and  Ger.,  he  entered  upon  his  professorship  in  1829, 
and  began  to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  into  Eu- 
ropean langs.  and  lit.  His  first  vol.  was  an  Essay  on  the  Moral 
and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Sj>.  (1833),  which  included  transla- 
tions of  the  Coplan  de  Maitrique  and  of  several  sonnets  of 
Lope  de  Vega  A  vol.  of  prose  sketches  of  travel  appeared 
in  1835  under  the  title,  Outre  Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  fxyoiu/  (fie  Sea, 
and  numerous  essays  and  critiques  on  literary  topics  were 
contributed  to  the  JV.  Atn-er.  Review.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  modern  langs.  and  lit.  at  Harvard  I'niv..  as 
successor  to  George  Ticknor,  and  spent  a  yr.  in  European 
travel  and  study,  especially  in  Den.,  Swe.,  and  Switz.  En- 
tering upon  his  professorship  in  1830.  he  soon  became  a  resi- 
dent m  the  historic  Cragie  House  (Washington's  head-quar- 


d  actions  of  nearly  20  yrs.  ;  it  procured  him  immediate  recog- 
nition as  a  poet,  and  the  Psalm  of  Life  took  rank  as  a  popular 
favorite.  Ballads  and  other  Poems  and  a  small  vol.  of  Poeins 
on  Slaveri/ appeared  in  1842;  Tlie  Spanish  Student,* drama  in 
3  acts,  iu  1813;  The  lietft-y  of  Bruges  in  1846;  Erangtlint,  a 


j  of  the  island  is  probably  the  same  as  is  visible  at  and  near 
!  Hell  Gate.  There  it  is  a  dark  micaceous  gneiss.  The  drift 
is  composed  of  pebbles  and  boulders  in  a  matrix  of  fine  ma- 
terial. On  the  S.  side  of  L.  I.  the  drift  deposit  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  ocean,  consequently  it  has  been 
ground  to  sand,  and  the  fine  portions,  as  of  clay,  washed 
out.  The  sands  and  gravels  thus  formed  occur  in  layers. 
The  process  of  disintegration  is  now  going  on  along  the 
shore  of  Montauk.  The  central  ridge  of  hills,  which  extends 
nearly  the  length  of  the  island,  is  of  unmodified  drift,  and 
the  undulating  country  northward  to  the  Sound  is  of  the 
same  material.  The  soil  of  much  of  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
is  sandy,  but  is  easily  cultivated  :  portions  are  covered  with 
a  thick  accumulation  of  organic  matter,  and  are  very  fertile. 
The  soil  of  the  unmodified  drift  is  loam.  The  Great  South 
Bay  and  other  bays  extend  along  its  S.  border  within  the 
outer  beach,  being  about  90  m.  long  by  from  2  to  5  wide, 
supplied  by  inlets  from  the  sea,  and  navigable  bv  small 
craft.  The  coast  on  the  N.  side  is  indented  with  bays  of 
greater  depth,  affording  safe  harborage  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  Fifteen  light-houses  and  30  lifeboat  stations 
guard  property  and  life  on  the  sea  and  Sound.  The  island 
is  as  well  timbered  as  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  The  un- 
modified drift  has  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut,  and 
the  sandy  tracts  bear  pines  of  several  species.  A  range  of 
hills  runs  through  the  island.  Of  these,  Hempstead  Harbor 
Hill,  at  Roslyn,  is  384  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  the  S.  side.  Coney 
Island,  Rockaway.  Quogue,  Southampton,  and  Easthamptou 
are  popular  watering-places,  much  frequented  in  the  heats 
of  summer.  Steamboats  ply  to  all  accessible  points. 

Counties,  TOIKIIK,  and  Ityittlation.—L.  I.  is  divided  into  3 
counties— Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk.  The  pop.  of  the  island 
in  1880  was  743,957,  and  its  area  927.900  acres. 

Principal  Cities  and  Villages.— Aside  from  Brooklyn,  the 
cap.  of  Kings  co.  (pop.  1880,  566.603).  the  only  other  consider- 
able villages  in  Kings  co.  are  E.  New  York  in  the  town  of 
New  Lots,  and  Flatbush  in  the  town  of  Flatbush.  Pop.  of 
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New  Lots  tp.  1880.  13.055  :  Flatbush  tp.  7634.  In 
Long  Island  City.  pop.  17,129  :  Flushing,  9200  ;  C 
4192:  Jamaica,  '3922:  Hempstead.  2521  ;  Whitestone,  2520  ; 
Garden  City.  574,  and  Woodside.  500,  are  the  prin.  cities  and 
v.  In  Suffolk  co.  there  are  no  cities  ;  the  prin.  v.  are  Hunt- 
ington,  2952;  Greenport,  2370:  Sag  Harbor,  19%:  Bridge- 
hampton,  1253;  Riverhead.  1757;  Babylon,  2142;  Bay  Shore, 
1615;  Sayville,  1589.  and  Northport,  1381. 

RaUroadit.—Ttte  L.  1.  K.  R.  extends  the  whole  length  of  tin- 
island,  with  numerous  branches.  There  are  also  many 
R.  Rs.  from  Brooklyn  to  Coney  Island,  etc.  There  are  in 
Brooklyn  about  30  city  R.  Rs..  and  others  projected  for  rapid 
transit,'  and  in  several  of  the  towns  of  Kings  and  Queens 
2os.  there  are  also  street  railways. 

The  island  has  an  Indian,  Dut..  and  Eng.  history.  Its  Dot 
lame  was  "  Lange  Eylaudt,"  converted  into  Long  Island  by 
the  Eng.  Its  Indiau  names  were  Paumaiiacke,  Sewauhacky, 
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Wamponoinon,  ami  Matouwacks.  After  the  Dut.  discovery 
in  1009,  James  I.  in  16-JO  granted  to  tbe  Plymouth  Co.  L.  I. 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  By  request  of  Charles  I.,  the 
Plymouth  Co.  granted  a  patent  to  Alexander,  Earl  Stirling, 
of  the  island  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  appointed  James 
Farret  his  atty.  to  sell  the  lands.  The  earl  d.  in  1040.  His 
son  and  heir  in  1640  surrendered  the  patent  to  the  duke  of 
York.  Actual  settlements  began  at  the  E.  and  W.  nearly  at 
the  same,  time— at  Gowanus  (Brooklyn),  Kings  CO.,  in  1030; 
Gardiner's  Island,  Southhold,  and  Southampton  in  10-40; 
Hempstcad.  in  Colleens,  in  1043.  The  island  was  occupied  by 
about  15  tribes  or  settlements  of  Indians,  and  was  a  great 
manufactory  of  wampum.  All  of  these  have  passed  away, 
except  some  200  Shiunecocks,  a  mixed  breed  of  blacks  and 
Indians  in  Southampton,  and  a  few  families  of  Montauks  on 
the  Indian  reservation  at  Montauk.  While  there  is  proof 
that  the  island  was  coasted  by  the  Florentine  navigator 
Verrazzano  in  1524,  Coney  Island  is  indicated  as  the  first 
point  at  which  a  boat's  crew  from  Heudrick  Hudson's  yacht 
Half-Moon  went  ashore  in  1009,  which  opened  the  region  to 
settlements.  These  began  in  1611.  The  first  land  grant  oil 
L.  I.  was  by  purchase  from  the  Indians  by  Jaques  Beutyu 
and  Adriause  Beiinet  in  1636  of  a  tract  of  030  acres  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn,  along  Gowanus  Cove 
to  the  New  Utrecht  line.  The  first  house  known  to  have 
been  erected  on  L.  I.  was  that  of  Adriause  Beuiiet  upon 
this  tract,  which  was  burned  1043  by  the  Indians  in  the  war 
of  that  time.  The  first  female  chijd  bora  in  Suffolk  co.  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lyon  Gardiner,  ou  Gardiner's  Island, 
Sept.  14,  1641. 

Long  Island,  being  the  natural  outwork  against  invasion, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  Revolution, 
the  battle  of  Brooklyn  or  Long  Island.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  Aug.,  1776,  and  resulted  iu 
the  defeat  of  the  Amers.  Washington  saved  the  army  by 
his  retreat  in  boats  to  New  York,  screened  by  a  thick  fog. 
The  island  suffered  greatly  by  incursions  from  the  mainland 
till  the  peace.  [From  orlg.  art.  in  J's  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  A.  J. 
SPOON  E u.l 

Long  Island  €ity,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Q.ueens  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E.  River,  opposite  the  upper  part 
of  New  York  city,  Blackwell's  Island  lying  between,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Newtown ;  incorporated  in  1870.  Pop. 
1870,  3807 ;  1880,  17,120. 

Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  L.  I.  and  the  State  of  Conn.,  115  m.  long  and  gener- 
ally 20  or  25  m.  wide.  A  chain  of  small  islands  extends  N.  E. 
from  L.  I.  across  the  Sound  to  the  S.  W.  of  R.  I.  The  Sound 
is  an  Important  thoroughfare  for  steamers  and  coasting 
vessels.  It  has  important  fisheries. 

Lon'gitude,  Terrestrial  [Lat  longitudo,  "length"] 
The  L.  of  a  point  on  the  earth  is  the  angle  between  the  me- 
ridian plane  through  that  point  and  the  meridian  plane 
through  some  other  point,  taseu  for  the  origin  of  L.  The 
angle  included  at  any  instant  between  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian at  a  place  and  the  plane  of  an  hour-circle  through  any 
pojnt  of  the  heavens  is  the  hour-angle  of  that  point.  If  the 
point  be  the  vernal  equinox,  its  hour  angle  expressed  iu  time 
at  any  place  at  a  given  instant  is  the  local  sidereal  time ; 
while  if  the  point  were  one  called  the  mean  sun  (which 
starts  from  the  vernal  equinox  with  the  true  sun,  and  moves 
in  the  equator  with  his  mean  motion),  its  hour-angle  is  the 
local  mean  solar  time.  From  these  definitions  it  follows 
that  at  any  instant  the  difference  of  local  times  at  2  places 
is  their  difference  of  L.  The  problem  of  terrestrial  L.  is  then 
to  find  at  any  instant  of  absolute  time  the  difference  of  the 
local  times  of  2  places.  It  requires,  first,  the  determination 
of  the  local  time  at  each  place ;  second,  the  comparison  of 
those  local  times  at  some  instant.  There  are  many  methods 
of  determining  the  difference  of  L.  between  2  places : 

1.  By  signals.    If  observers  at  different  places  note  by 
clocks  the  occurrence  of  some  instantaneous  phenomenon 
visible  at  the  same  instant  to  lx>th,  the  difference  of  the 
clock-times  corrected  for  clock-errors  is  the  difference  of  L. 

2.  By  the  irtotioii  of  the  moon.    There  are  several  methods 
of  determining  differences  of  L.,  depending  on  the  fact  that 
the  moon  has  a  relatively  rapid  motion  among  the  stars.    If 
observers  at  2  points  determine  some  coordinate  of  the 
moon's  position  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
also  their  local  times,  the  change  iu  this  co-ordinate  in  pass- 
ing from  one  meridian  to  the  other  is  determined  ;  and  from 
this  change  and  the  known  rate  of  chaugethe  time  required 
for  so  much  change  can  be  computed.    This  time  is  the  dif- 
ference of  L. 

3.  By  eclipses  or  occnllations.    If  at  any  place  on  the  earth 
whose  position  is  approximately  known  the  phases  of  a 
solar  eclipse  be  observed,  the  corresponding  time  at  a  known 
meridian  can  be  computed,  thus  giving  the  difference  of  L. 
In  like  manner  we  may  use  an  occultation. 

4.  By  transportation  of  chronometers.    If  a  perfect  time- 
keeper were  compared  with  the  true  time  at  Greenwich  and 
then  taken  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  from  its  error  and 
rate  at  Greenwich  before  starting  the  true  Greenwich  time 
at  any  instant  could  be  computed,  and  its  difference  from 
the  local  time  of  the  traveller's  position  would  lie  the  differ- 
ence of  L. 

5.  By  electric  signals.    When  available,  the  most  accurate 
method  of  all  is  by  electric  signals.    The  details  of  this 
method,  as  well  as  of  former  ones,  are  more  fully  given  in 
original  article  by  GEN.  C.  B.  COMSTOCK,  in  ./!'«  Univ.  C'yc. 

Long'mont,  R.  R.  junc.  on  St.  Vrain  River,  Boulder  co., 
Col.,  40m.  N.  of  Denver  and  17  m.  N.  E.  of  Boulder  City 
was  laid  out  in  1871 ;  has  a  public  library.  Pop.  1880,  773 

Loiigobards.    See  LOMBARDS. 

Long'street  (AUGUSTUS  BALDWIN).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Augusta 
Ga  ,  Sept.  22,  1700.  son  of  William  Longstreet;  received 
academic  education  from  Moses  Waddell,  LL.D  a  eele 
brated  instructor,  at  Willington,  S  C.,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1813  ; 
studied  law,  and  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar 
jurist,  and  writer  of  great  ability  ;  was  the  author  of  Georgia 


.svr/«x,  so  celebrated  for  hiin:<.r:  was  elected  pres.  of  S.  C. 
Univ.  in  1857.  subsequently  pres.  of  Emory  Coll.,  Ga.,  then 
pres.  of  the  I'niv.  of  Miss.  D.  Sept.  0.  1870. 

Loiigstreet  (JAMES),  b.  in  S.  C.  in  1820;  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Ala.,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to 
the  U.  S.  Military  Acad..  where  he  srrad.  in  1S42;  .served  in 
garrison  and  on  the  frontiers  until  the  war  with  Mex.  ;  was 
engaged  in  all  the  prin.  battles  of  the  war  up  to  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapnltepec,  where  he  received  severe  wounds.  For 
Contreras  and  Churubusco  he  was  brevetted  capt.,  and 
major  for  Moliuo  del  Rey.  As  adjutant  of  his  regiment  he 
served  mostly  on  duty  at  frontier  posts  in  Tex.  (1847  52), 
when  he  was  appointed  capt.,  but  remaining  in  Tex.  until 
transferred  to  the  staff  in  1858  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  major.  In  June  1861  he  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run.  Promoted  to  be 
maj.-gen.  in  1802,  he  thereafter  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  Confed.  cause.  In  command  of  tbe  rear-guard  of  the 
army  falling  back  from  Yorktown,  lie  had  passed  through 
Williamsburg  May  5.  1862,  when  he  was  called  back  to  op- 
pose the  hastily  advancing  U.  forces.  At  Seven  Pines  he 
directed  the  main  attack,  and  in  the  subsequent  fighting  at 
Cold  Harbor  and  Frazier's  Farm  his  division  lost  nearly  half 
its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  he  held  the  right  of  the  line  and  contributed  larucly 
to  the  success  of  the  day.  At  Antietam  he  commanded  the 
right  wing;  the. left  at  Frederic ksburg.  After  the  latter 
battle  he  was  temporarily  detached  with  3  divisions  of  his 
corps  to  operate  Ijelow  the  James,  until  recalled  after  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville.  In  the  organization  of  the  army 
to  invade  the  N.  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of 
its  3  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  ;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  commanded  the  right  of  the  line  during  the 
second  and  third  days  of  the  fight.  The  importance  of 
impending  operations  in  the  W.  caused  Lee  to  detach  L., 
and  he  arrived  with  his  corps  in  time  to  decide  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  at  Chickamauga.  The  following  month  Bragg 
assigned  L  to  lead  amovement  against  Burnside  in  E.  Ter.ii., 
and  iu  Nov.  he  compelled  that  officer  to  seek  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Kuoxville.  which  place  L.  beleaguered,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  upon  Grant's  victory  at 
Chattanooga,  and  hastily  moved  to  Va.,  where  he  rejoined 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lee ;  in  the  ensuing  campaign  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  his  own  troops  in  the  Wilderness  battle 
(May  C),  and  disabled  for  mouths.  Returning  to  duty  in 
Oct.,  he  commanded  the  defences  of  Richmond  N.  of  the 
James.  The  war  ended,  he  accepted  the  result,  and  labored 
to  promote  an  era  of  good  feeling  bet  ween  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans,  he  was 
appointed  (in  1869)  surveyor  of  the  port.  In  1875  settled  in 
Ga.,  U.  S.  minister  to  Tur.  1880-81.  U.  S.  marshal  of  Ga. 
1881-84.  IFromoriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Gyc.,  byG.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Longstreet  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  N.  J.  in  1760,  but  in  early 
life  moved  to  Augusta,  Ga.  He  was  by  nature  a  mechani- 
cian and  inventive  genius.  As  early  as  Sept.  26, 1790,  he  had 
projected  a  boat  to  l>e  propelled  by  steam,  which  he  could 
not  perfect  for  want  of  means  at  that  time.  This  was  after- 
ward done  by  aid  from  private  sources,  and  he  put  the  boat 
in  operation  in  the  Savannah  River  in  1807,  a  few  days  after 
Fulton  met  with  like  success  on  the  Hudson.  L.'s  boat  was 
not  constructed  on  Fulton's  plans  at  all.  It  moved  against 
the  current  of  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  5  m.  an  hour.  He 
invented  the  breast-roller  of  the  cotton-gin,  which  was  of 
incalculable  value.  D.  1814.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Loii'gus,  a  Gr.  Sophist  of  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  our 
era,  was  the  author  of  a  small  erotic  novel,  Dap/mis  and 
Chloe.  It  was  translated  into  Eng.  by  G.  Thornley  (1657). 

Long' view,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Gregg  (formerly  Up- 
shur)  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Sabine  River,  66  m.  W.  of  Shreveport ; 
incorporated  in  1871.  Pop.  1880,  1525. 

Loiig'year  (JOHN  W.),  b.  in  Shandaken,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22, 
1820 ;  removed  in  1844  to  Mich. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bai 
1840;  settled  at  Lansing  1847;  was  M.  C.  1801-65,  a  delegate 
to  the  Loyalist  convention  at  Phila.  1866,  a  member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention  of  Mich.  1867;  appointed 
judge  of  the  (list,  court  of  Mich.  1870.  D.  Mar.  10,  1875. 

Loiis'dale,  on  R.  R.,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  7  in.  N.  of 
Providence.  Pop.  1880,  847. 

Loo-Clioo',  or  Lew-Cliew,  a  chain  of  35  small  islands 
stretching  from  Japan  to  Formosa,  400  m.  off  the  coast  of 
Chi.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them.  The  inhabs. 
are  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and  Chi.,  the  former  element  be- 
ing predominant.  The  religion  is  Booddhism  blended  with 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius. 

Loom  [A.-S.  loma],  the  machine  by  which  weaving  is  ef- 
fected. In  its  simpler  forms  it  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
of  human  inventions.  The  object  of  weaving  is  the  making 
of  cloth  by  the  intersection  of  materials.  The  portions  ruii- 


Loom. 

ning  lengthwise  are  called  the  warp,  or  chain,  and  those 
across,  the  woof  or  weft.  The  framework  consists  of  4  up- 
rights, with  3  horizontal  beams  at  the  top,  centre,  and  base. 


LOOMIS-LORD. 


TO: 


At  one  end  is  the  beam  or  yard-roll  (o)  on  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  wound,  passing  through  the  heald,  a  sort  of 
comb  (1).  and  extending  to  the  cloth-beam  or  breast-roll  (»*) 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  L.  Round  the  latter  the  fabric 
is  rolled  as  it  is  woven.  It  is  kept  tight  by  weights  suspend- 
ed from  the  yard-roll  (b).  The  treadles  (d)  are  pressed  by 
the  feet ;  one  is  connected  with  the  harness  or  heddle  (e)  and 
the  other  with  !>,  g,  f.  The  alternate  depression  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  treadle  causes  a  corresponding  movement  iu  the 
harness  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  harnesses  are  each 
formed  of  2  horizontal  bars,  connected  by  many  small  cords 
of  varying  lengths,  and  united  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  so  that 
the  depression  of  the  one  necessitates  the  elevation  of  the 
other.  Where  the  harnesses  are  intersected  by  the  warp  (o) 
there  are  loops  or  metallic  eyes.  Each  separate  thread  is 
passed  through  the  cords  of  one  or  other  of  the  harnesses 
in  regular  order,  so  that  the  alternate  warp-threads  go 
through  the  loops  of  one  heddle,  while  the  intermediate 
threads  are  passed  through  the  cords  of  the  one  and  the 
loops  of  the  other  harness.  When  the  treadle-action  lowers 
one  harness,  all  the  warp-threads  passing  through  its  loops 
will  be  depressed,  while  the  other  harness,  with  all  the  in- 
termediate threads,  will  by  the  same  motion  be  raised,  thus 
leaving  between  the  2  divisions  a  space  for  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle,  which  carries  the  thread  of  the  weft.  As  soon 
as  it  passes  the  action  is  reversed.  The  reed  (i),  sometimes 
made  of  small  portions  of  split  reed,  but  usually  of  flattened 
wires,  drives  the  threads  tightly  after  each  intersection. 
The  wires  are  fixed  like  comb-teeth  in  a  frame  which  rests 
upon  the  shuttle-race,  the  warp-thread  passing  through  the 
interstices.  At  the  top  is  a  cover  with  a  groove  along  its 
lower  side,  known  as  the  lay-cap.  The  weaver's  seat  (c), 
being  hung  by  rounded  ends,  accommodates  itself  to  the 
various  movements  of  the  body  required  by  the  various 
operations  described.  The  movement  of  the  batten  is  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  the  weaver.  Such  is  a  description  of 
the  simplest  form  of  L.,  and  the  highly  complex  machines 
now  employed  are  identical  in  principle.  One  great  differ- 
ence between  the  hand-L.  and  the  power-L.  is  the  mechani- 
cal arrangement  by  which  the  shuttle  is  thrown  in  the  lat- 
ter. At  each  side  of  the  L.,  and  in  a  line  with  the  shed,  is  a 
groove.  Along  these  (t/inf tie-races  the  shuttle  flashes,  im- 
pelled by  a  leather  and  strap  arrangement  acting  on  the 
principle  of  a  sling.  The  warp  unwinding  from  a  beam 
passes  round  a  roller  above  it,  passes  through  the  2  leaves 
of  the  heddles,  thus  forming  the  ffi-ed  through  which  the 
shuttle  flies,  the  weft  is  then  pressed  up  by  the  batten,  and 
the  finishe_d  cloth  results. 

In  weaving  figured  fabrics  2  persons  were  formerly  neces- 
sary. In  1779  William  Cheape  patented  a  mechanical  "  draw- 
boy,"  as  the  assistant  was  called.  This,  with  sundry  im- 
provements, continued  in  use  until  it  was  superseded  by  the 
famous  Jacquard  machine.  The  Jacquard  frame  can  be 
adapted  to  nearly  all  L.  The  warp-threads  are  passed 
through  loops  in  the  lifting-threads,  so  as  to  be  raised  by 
the  action  of  the  treadles  upon  the  lifting-bars  ;  the  lifting- 
threads  hang  on  wires  terminating  in  a  hook.  Each  wire 
passes  through  a  horizontal  needle  at  right  angles.  It  moves 
freely  through  at  one  side,  and  at  the  other  extremity  is 
looped  on  to  another  rod  ending  in  a  spring-box.  When 
pushed  back  into  this  box,  it  presses  upon  a  spiral  spring, 
which  restores  it  to  its  former  position  immediately  the 
pressure  ceases.  When  pressure  is  exerted  upon  any  wire 
it  is  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  so  fails  to  catch 
upon  the  projection  in  the  liftihg-bar ;  the  wires  not  so  act- 
ed upon  reach  the  bar,  drawing  the  threads  of  the  warp 
attached  to  them.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  by  regu- 
lating the  pressure  upon  the  horizontal  needles  any  varia- 
tion of  thread  can  be  effected.  For  this  purpose  a  square 
roller  is  used,  with  its  4  sides  pierced  with  holes  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  threads  iu  the  warp,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  wires  and  needles.  A  row  of  needles  fits  into  a  row 
of  perforations,  and  each  row  of  the  latter  is  brought  in 
succession  against  the  needles  by  a  motion  received  from 
the  machinery.  In  the  ordinary  course  the  simple  effect 
would  be  that,  all  the  wires  would  act.  and  all  the  warp- 
threads  be  hooked  upon  the  projections  in  the  bar.  In  order 
to  produce  the  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  threads 
required  for  the  production  of  the  pattern,  this  roller  is 
masked  with  what  are  known  as  pattern-cards.  These  are 
perforated  in  accordance  with  the  desired  pattern,  the 
holes,  where  there  are  any,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  rollers  they  cover.  Where  not  perforated  the  card  re- 
sists the  action  of  the  needle,  pressing  it  back  upon  the 
spring,  and  so  throwing  the  lifting-bar  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  preventing  the  lifting  of  the  warp-thread  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  cards  are  looped  together  at  the 
corners,  and  act  as  an  endless  chain,  their  perforations  in- 
dicating the  pattern.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J:$  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
W.  E.  A.  AXON.] 

Loo'mis  (EnAs).  LL.D.,  an  Amer.  math.,  b.  in  Tolland 
co..  Conn.,  Aug.  1811,  grad.  at  Yale  1830;  prof,  of  natural 
philos.  Western  Reserve  Coll.  1837,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York 
1844,  and  Yale  Coll  1860.  Has  contributed  many  papers  on 
science  to  Amer.  Philosophical  Society  and  to  Amer.  Journal 
of  Science;  is  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  on  higher 
math,  and  their  applications. 

Loomis  (JUSTIN  ROLPH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bennington,  X.  Y., 
Aug.  10,  1810,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1835 ;  prof,  of  natural 
sciences  in  Colby  Univ.  (Waterville,  Me.)  1836-52,  and  held 
the  same  position  in  the  univ.  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  1853-58 ; 
Author  of  Elements  of  Geol.  and  Elements  of  Physiology. 

LooilliM  (LAFAYETTE  CHA3.).      See  APPENDIX. 

Loomls  (SLLAS  L.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Loon,  or  Great  Northern  Diver,  is  a  large  solitary 
bird  and  a  tine  diver.  Its  loud,  startling  cry  is  well  known. 

Lo'pes,  or  Lopez  (FERNAO>,  b.  about  1380,  in  Port.; 
devoted  his  life  to  ttie  collection  and  study  of  materials  for 
the  hist,  of  his  country  and  the  composition  of  chronicles 
of  several  of  her  kings.  Like  Froissart,  he  visited  the  scenes 


of  battles  and  of  other  important  events,  and  conferred 
much  with  eminent  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  wars  and  other  public  affairs  of  Port.  His 
chronicles  possess  great  literary  and  critical  value,  and  are 
probably  surpassed  in  merit  by  no  historical  works  of  the 
century  in  which  they  were  written.  The  style  of  L.  is 
generally  less  picturesque  than  that  of  Froissart,  but  in  some 
cases— as,  for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  battle  of 
Aljubarrota,  known  in  Port.  hist,  as  "  the  battle."  fought  in 
the  yr.  1386— the  Port,  writer  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  Fr.  chronicler.  L.  is  always  animated  with  a  patriotism 
which  much  enlivens  his  annals.  The  works  of  L.  are 
CAroatea  do  Senhor  tfei  Dam  Pedro  /.,  Chronica  do  Sen/tor 
Rei  Dom  Fernando,  and  the  Chronica  del  Key  Dam  Joao  I. 

Lo'pez  (CARLOS  ANTONIO),  b.  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  Nov. 
4,  1790 ;  was  ed.  at  the  ecclesiastical  sem.  of  that  city.  To 
escape  persecution  by  the  dictator  Francia,  he  resided  many 
yrs.  in  an  obscure  v. ;  returned  to  Asuncion  on  the  death  of 
Francia  in  Sept.  1840;  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  military 
junta  ;  was  elected  one  of  the  2  consuls  in  1841 ;  pres.  for  10 
yrs.  in  1844 :  re-elected  for  3  yrs.  in  1854,  and  again  for  10  yrs. 
in  1857,  with  power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  will.  He  gov- 
erned despotically ;  opened  the  country  to  foreign  com- 
merce, sent  a  number  of  Paraguayan  youth  to  Europe  for 
education,  lx>ught  several  steamers  as  the  foundation  of  a 
navy,  levied  a  considerable  army,  asserted  a  govt.  monopoly 
for  tobacco  and  yerba  mate,  engaged  in  desultory  warfare 
with  the  dictator  Rosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  involved  in 
diplomatic  controversies  with  Fr.,  Eng.,  Brazil,  and  the  U.  S., 
narrowly  escaping  hostilities  with  the  3  latter  powers.  D. 
Sept.  10.  1862. 

Lopez  (FRANCISCO  SOI.ANO),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  near 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  July  24, 1826  or  1827  :  at  19  was  made 
gen.  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Paraguayan  army,  then 
engaged  in  hostilities  witu  the  dictator  Rosas  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  spent  some  months  in  the  Argentine  prov.  of  Cor- 
rientes,  then  in  rebellion  against  Rosas.  Returning  to  Asun- 
cion, he  was  successively  intrusted  by  his  father  with  all 
the  more  important  offices  of  the  state.  In  1853  he  was  sent 
to  Europe  accredited  as  minister  to  the  courts  of  Lond., 
Paris,  and  Turin.  He  engaged  engineers,  bought  steamers, 
contracted  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Fr.  colony,  and  purchased  arms  and  materials  of 
war  ;  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Lynch,  who 
followed  him  to  Paraguay  and  had  an  important  influence 
upon  his  later  career.  In  1855  he  became  minister  of  war 
under  his  father,  and  the  successive  difficulties  with  the  U.  s., 
Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Brazil  stimulated  his  resolution  to  make 
Paraguay  a  military  power.  In  1862,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  (Sept.  10),  L.  assumed  the  executive  power  by  virtue 
of  a  nomination  as  v.-p.  made  in  the  will  of  the  former,  and 
convoked  a  cong.  by  which  he  was  elected  (Oct.  16)  pres.  for 
10  yrs.  In  Sept.  1864  he  declared  himself  the  protector  of 
the  "  equilibrium "  of  the  La  Plata  regions ;  inaugurated 
hostilities  in  Nov.  1864  by  seizing  a  Brazilian  merchant- 
steamer  which  was  on  its  way  to  Matto  Grosso,  conveying 
the  pres.  of  that  prov.,  who  with  his  suite  was  thrown  into 
a  prison  from  which  none  of  them  ever  emerged.  In  the 
following  month  he  sent  a  force  to  occupy  the  prov.  of 
Matto  Grosso,  and  early  in  the  following  yr.  despatched  an- 
other force  across  the  Argentine  terr.  into  the  Brazilian 
prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  refusal  of  the  Argentine 
govt.  to  consent  to  this  passage  of  troops  afforded  L.  a  pre- 
text for  hostilities  against  that  country.  In  Mar.  1865  L. 
procured  from  the  cong.  a  declaration  of  war  against  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  On  May  1  a  triple  alliance 
against  Paraguay,  between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Uruguay,  was  signed.  Early  in  1866  the  allies  had  re- 
covered their  own  provs.  and  invaded  Paraguay,  where  they 
were  kept  at  bay  for  yrs.  until  nearly  the  whole  male  pop. 
of  Paraguay  had  been  impressed  into  military  service  and 
had  perished.  Always  cruel  and  suspicious,  his  evil  quali- 
ties were  stimulated  by  a  long  succession  of  military  fail- 
ures, and  by  increasing  habits  of  intemperance,  until  in 
1868  they  culminated  in  the  arrest,  torture,  and  execution 
of  several  hundreds  of  Paraguayans  and  foreigners  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy.  Driven  by  successive  defeats  to  the 
N.  extremity  of  Paraguay,  his  forces  l>eiiig  reduced  to  a 
few  squadrons,  L.  was  surprised  and  killed  by  a  Brazilian 
force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aquidabau,  along  with  las 
eldest  son,  a  boy  of  16,  Apr.  1, 1870. 

PO_KTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lopez  (Gen.  NAKCISO),  b.  in  Venezuela  in  1799 ;  entered 


taming  me  raiiK  01  cu».  iu  io*»  ,  acumen  >»«*•«  ~.  -••- 
withdrawal  of  the  Sp.  army  from  Venezuela ;  engaged  11 
military  operations  against  the  Carlists  in  N.  Sp.,  and  became 
sov.  of  Madrid  and  senator  for  Seville,  but  resigned.  Re- 
turning to  Cuba,  he  became  an  exile,  and  led  3 ;  expeditions 
to  Cuba  from  Amer.  ports  in  1849,  1850.  and  18ol,  the  last 
ending  in  his  capture  and  execution  by  garrote  Septl,  IS 

Lo'quat,  the  Eriobotrya  Japontca,  a  shrub  of  the  order 
Rosacea;,  a  native  of  Japan,  cultivated  in  parts  of  the  L.  S. 
Its  fruit  is  very  early  and  has  a  yellow  color. 

Loraln.  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lord  <ELEAZAR),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin    Conn i .  Sept .9, 
1788:  studied  at  Andover;  removed  in  1809  to  New   \ 
entered  the  Presb.  ministry  in  1812 ;  was  one  of "the  f  oui 
of  the  Amer.  Education  Society  and  the  New  York  Sunda>- 
school  Union  (of  which  he  was  corresponding  sec.  18ltw»> 
and  pres.  1826-36) ;  engaged  in  1818  in  baukmg ;  founded  the 
Manhattan  Insurance  Co.,  and  was  its .  pres.  1W 1-34     *  a* 
also  the  first  pres.  of  the  Ene  R.  R. :  m  1836  removed 
Piermont,  N.  Y. ;  aided  in  founding  the  theological  sems. 
at  E.  Windsor  (now  at  Hartford),  Conn,    and  at  Aub urn. 
N    Y     Wrote  Principles  of  Currency,  <rfol.  aiul  Scriptural 
CbMMpMK  and  several  other  books.    D.  Juiie  3, ,1871. 

Lord  (Jons),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  >.  H.,  Dec.  27, 1810, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  iu  1833.  and  was  agent  of  the  Amer. 
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Peace  Society ;  afterward  preached  at  New  Marlboro',  Mass.. 
and  Utiea,  N.  Y..  but  subsequently  gave  himself  to  historical 
study  and  lecturing;  wrote  several  historical  works  and 
school-books. 

Lord  (NATHAN),  I).  1).,  LL.D.,  b.  at  South  Berwick.  Me., 
Nov.  28.  1793,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  in  1809,  and  at  Andover  in 
1815:  was  2  yrs.  instructor  at  Phillips  A  cat!.,  Exeter,  N.  H.  ; 
was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  eh.  at  Ainherst,  N.  H.,  1816-28,  and 
pres.  of  Dartmouth  Coll.  1828-6.3 ;  wrote  several  pamphlets, 
addresses,  reviews,  and  sermons,  2  of  which,  the  Letters  on 
Nlartry,  excited  much  comment,  for  he  maintained  the  law- 
fulness of  that  institution.  D.  Sept.  9,  1870. 

Lord  (SCOTT),  b.  in  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  1820:  studied 
law  in  Buffalo ;  began  practising  in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y., 
and  was  elected  judge  in  1846.  In  1872  he  moved  to  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1874  was  elected  to  Cong,  from  the  Oneidadist. 
After  the  close  of  his  Congressional  term  he  resumed  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Lord's  Day.  a  name  for  the  first  day  of  the  -week.  The 
rendering  "  Lord's  Day  "  is  Wycliffe's  (1380).  In  all  the  eds. 
of  Luther's  N.  T.  previous  to  his  revision  of  1541  he  renders 
Am  Sontage,  and  Tyndale  (1526-34),  Coverdale  (1534),  Crau- 
mer  (1539)  follow  him.  and  translate  "  on  a  Sondaye." 

Lords,  House  of.    See  PARLIAMENT. 

Lord's  Supper.    See  EUCHARIST. 

Lore'to,  city  of  It.,  in  the  prov.  of  Ancona,  about  20  m. 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ancona.  The  chief  int.  of  this  place 
is  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto.  This  building,  de- 
signed by  Bramante,  is  said  to  contain  the  house  in  which 
the  Holy  Family  dwelt  at  Nazareth.  According  to  the 
legend,  this  dwelling  was  borne  through  the  air  by  angels, 
who  would  not  leave  it  to  be  desecrated  by  the  infidels, 
and  deposited  first  near  Fiumeonthe  Croatian  coast ;  then, 
after  several  other  translations,  it  was  finally  set  down  at 
Loreto.  This  last  removal,  it  is  asserted,  took  place  on 
May  29  1299,  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  Pop. 
of  city,'  8083. 

Loreto,  Sisters  of,  or  "  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Cross,"  a  Catholic  religious  order  founded  in  1812  in 
Ky.  by  Charles  Nerinckx  (1761-1824),  a  priest,  have  many 
establishments  in  the  \V.  States,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  care  of  destitute  orphans. 

Lorieut,  or  L'Orieiit,  lo-re-ong'.  town  of  Fr.,  dept.  of 
Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scorf,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by  the  Fr. 
E.  I.  Co.,  whence  its  name.  Port  de  1'Orient,  and  had  an  im- 
mense trade,  which  has  declined.  In  1770  it  was  made  one 
of  the  4  stations  of  the  Fr.  navy.  Its  dockyards  and  arsenals 
are  extensive,  and  its  manufactures  of  naval  equipments 
are  important.  Pop.  1881,  37,812. 

Lor'lkeet,  a  name  applied  to  thn  numerous  trichoglos- 
sine  parrots  of  Australia  and  the  E.  Archipelago,  having  the 
tongue  covered  with  bristly  hairs,  with  which  the  birds  col- 
lect" honey  from  flowers.  They  are  showy  birds  and  fly  in 
great  flocks. 

Lo'rliig  (CHARLES  GREELEY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston  May  2, 
1794.  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1812;  was  for  many  yrs.  a  lawyer 
of  Boston ;  was  1857-67  actuary  of  the  Hospital  Life  and 
Trust  Co.  ;  author  of  Neutral  Relation*  of  the  U.  6'.  and  Eng. 
and  a  Life  of  William  Sturgis,  beside  pub.  addresses,  etc.  D 
Oct.  8,  1'867. 

Lorlng.'GKoRGE  BAILEY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  N.  Andover,  Mass., 
Nov.  8.  1817,  grad.  at  Harvard  1838,  and  at  the  Harvard  Med. 
School  1842;  was  phys.  to  the  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital  for 
some  yrs. ;  has  devoted  himself  since  1850  entirely  to  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  public  life.  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  Salem  ;  represented  that,  city  for  several 
terms  in  the  Mass,  house  of  representatives  and  senate ; 
was  for  3  yrs.  pres.  of  the  latter  body,  and  for  many  yrs. 
pres.  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  His  public  addresses 
arc  very  numerous.  He  contributed  largely  to  Flint's 
Affncitlttmil  Reports,  to  Murray's  work  On  the  Horse,  and  has 
written  The  Farmyard  Club  of  Gotham.  Became  U.  S.  Com. 
of  Agriculture  in  1881. 

Loriiig  (WILLIAM  W.),  b.  in  N.  C.  about  1815;  entered 
the  U.  S.  A.  as  second  lieut.  in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  mounted  volunteers,  and  served  in  the  Fla.  war  1835-42  ; 
became  capt.  of  mounted  rifles  1846,  major  in  Feb.  1847  ; 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  battles  in  trie  Valley  of  Mex  • 
was  brevetted  lieut.-col.  for  gallantry  at  Cont'reras  and 
Churubusco,  and  col.  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepeo  ;  lost  an 
arm  at  the  Belen  gate  of  Mex. ;  commanded  aif  expedition 
on  the  Gila  River,  N.  M.,  1857;  resigned  May  13,  1861  ;  be- 
came a  brig.-gen.,  and  subsequently  a  ma'j.-gen.  in  the 
Con  fed.  army.  Went  to  Egypt,  and  became  pasha  and  chief 
of  staff  of  khedive.  Returned  to  U.  S.,  1879 
,  Lorraine'  [Ger.  Lot/trinoen],  a  ten-,  between  the  rivers 
Rhine.  Saone.  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  and  forming  a  plateau 
from  .500  to  800  ft.  high,  which  leans  against  the  Yosges 
with  a  N  and  N.  W.  inclination.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Lothaire  II.,  son  of  the  emp.  Lothaire  I.,  who  received  this 
terr.  at  the  division  of  his  father's  dominions,  and  called  it 
Lotharii  Regrnim  (Lotharingia).  Upper  L.,  between  the 
Rhine,  Saone,  and  Meuse,  was  ruled  for  centuries  by  a 
dynasty  of  its  own,  subject  either  to  FT.  or  to  Ger,  authority 
But  in  1733  it  was  conquered  by  the  Fr..  and  in  1737  trie 
legal  heir,  Frantz  Stephan  IV.,  exchanged  it  for  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  it  was  given  to  Stanislaus,  ex  king 
•  •P.°]i^K]  ?,nd  father-in-law  to  Louis  XV..  at  whose  death 
in  1766  it  fell  to  Fr.  The  inhabs.  remained  Ger.  in  lang.  and 
customs  in  the  E.  and  N.  dists.,  and  this  part  of  the  country 
was  ceded  to  Ger.  May  10,  1871. 

Lorraine  (CLAUDE).    See  GELEE  (CLAUDE). 

Lo  ry  [Hind.  luri],  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the 
parrot  family,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Lo/ius  or 
Domicella,  whose  head-quarters  are  the  islands  of  the  Sunda- 
Moluccan  Archipelago  and  Polynesia. 

Los  Aii'geles,  city  and  R  R.  centre,  capital  of  Los 
Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Los  Angeles  River 
30  m.  from  its  mouth  and  482  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco! 


The  town  was  founded  Sept.  4,  1781  :  was  made  a  city  and 
cap.  of  Cal.  by  the  Mex.  Cong,  in  1830,  and  was  the  seat  of 
the  last  govt.  1844-46.  In  the  latter  yr.  it  was  captured  by 
the  combined  forces  of  Com.  Stockton  and  Gen.  Kearny. 
The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal.  was  made  here  by  Abel 
Stearns,  who  came  from  Boston  in  1829,  and  in  1833  sent 
gold-dust  to  the  mint  at  Phila.  It  has  the  Univ.  of  S.  Cal.. 
a  branch  of  State  Normal  School,  a  Catholic  coll.,  and  a  fe- 
male sem.  directed  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  full  name  is 
Paettlo  de  la  Rtina  de  los  Angeles  ("  Town  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Angels  ").  Pop.  1870,  5728 ;  1880,  11,183  :  1885,  about  21,000. 

Losklel  (GEORGE  HENRY),  b.  in  Courland,  Rus.,Nov.  7. 
1740 ;  entered  the  Moravian  ministry ;  wrote  a  Hist,  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  to  (he  Indians  of  N.  Amer. ; 
became  bp.  at  Hernhutt  Mar.  14,  1802,  and  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  the  same  yr.  as  supt.  of  the  Moravian  chs.  and  pastor  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  D.  Feb.  23,  1814. 

Los'slng  (BENSON  JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Beekman,  N.  Y.. 
Feb.  12,  1813 ;  was  employed  as  a  watchmaker  in  Pough- 
keepsie  from  1826  to  1835 ;  was  next  a  journalist  at  that 
place  for  several  yrs.,  and  in  1838  became  a  wood-engraver 
in  New  York.  Has  written  numerous  works  relating  to 
Amer.  hist.,  mostly  illustrated  by  himself,  among  which 
are  Pictorial  Field-nook  of  the  Revolution,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S 
Pictorial  Field-Hook  of  the  War  of  1812,  The  Ciril  War  in 
Amer.,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  for  Children,  Cyc.  of  U.  S.  Hist.,  and 
Uist.  of  City  of  New  York.  He  resides  at  Dover,  N.  Y. 

Lotltaf  re'  I.,  Rom.  emp.  (840-856),  b.  about  796  ;  shared 
together  with  his  2  younger  brethren,  Pepin  and  Louis,  in 
the  govt.  of  the  empire  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  840.  On  the  death  of 
Louis  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers,  and  L.  was  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Fontenay.Iune  25.841.  But  in  843  the 
treaty  of  Verdun  was  concluded  between  them,  according 
to  which  L.  retained  the  imperial  title  and  dignity.  It.,  and 
a  strip  of  land  between  Ger.  and  Fr.,  stretching  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  N.  Sea,  and  extending  between  the 
Rhine  on  the  one  side  and  the  Rhone,  Saone,  Meuse,  and 
the  Scheldt  on  the  other.  L.  was  utterly1  unable  to  defend 
and  govern  his  land.  The  Saracens  attacked  him  in  It.,  the 
Norsemen  in  the  Netherlands,  while  the  clergy,  the  dukes, 
and  his  own  sons  filled  the  interior  with  bloodshed.  After 
dividing  the  country  between  his  sons  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Priim,  where  he  d.  Sept.  29,  855. 

Lothaire  II.,  THE  SAXON,  king  of  Ger.  and  Rom.  emp. 
from  1125  to  1137,  b.  in  1075;  married  in  1100  Richenza,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  received  in  1106 
Sax.  as  a  fief  of  Henry  V.  At  the  death  of  this  prince  in 
1125,  L.  was  elected  king  of  Ger.  His  reign  was  vigorous 
and  fortunate.  Bohemia  was  again  brought  under  Ger.  au- 
thority ;  the  refractory  dukes  were  compelled  to  submit  : 
the  2  It.  campaigns  in  defence  of  Innocent  II.  against  tin- 
antipope  Anacletus  were  successful.  Nevertheless,  he 
bought  his  crown  and  the  assistance  of  the  Ch.  by  surrender- 
ing the  right  of  investiture  almost  wholly  to  the  pope,  and 
allowed  the  principle  of  heredity  to  establish  itself  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiefs  of  the  Crown.  D.  Dec.  3,  1137. 

Lo'throp  (SAMUEL  KIRKLAND),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Utica.  N.  Y  . 
Oct.  13.  1804,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1825:  ordained  at  Dover. 
N.  H..  in  1829,  and  in  1834  became  pastor  of  the  Brattle  st. 
Hi..  Boston ;  wrote  the  Life  of  Samuel  Kirklanil,  his  grand- 
father, a  Hist,  of  the  Brattle  St.  Ch.,  and  occasional  addresses 
and  other  papers. 

Lothrop  (Capt.  THOMAS),  b.  probably  in  Eng.,  was  a 
freeman  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1634,  where  he  resided  many 
yrs.,  and  was  representative  in  "general  court  "  1647,  1653, 
and  1664.  He  afterward  settled  at  Beverly,  founded  a  ch. 
there,  represented  that  town  4  yrs.,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  King  Philip's  war  was  chosen  capt.  of  a  company  of 
militia,  celebrated  in  N.  Eng.  as  the  "flower  of  Essex." 
nearly  all  of  whom,  with  himself,  were  surprised  and  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook.  Sept  29  (N.  S.),  1675. 

Lotoph'agi,  or  Lotus-eaters  [Gr.  Ao>To<£>ayoi],  arc 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  people  who  fed  upon  the 
sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus,  of  which  the  quality  was  such  that 
all  who  ate  of  it  immediately  forgot  their  native  land  and 
all  desire  of  return,  and  chose  rather  to  dwell  there  and 
eat  of  the  lotus  still.  The  aric.  geogs.  placed  the  lotus- 
eaters  on  the  coast  of  E.  Tripoli,  near  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Lott  (JOHN  A.),  b.  at  Flatbush,  Kings  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1805; 
ed.  at  Flatbush  Acad.  and  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law  : 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  part- 
nership with  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Esq..  in  1835;  belonged  to 
the  Dem.  party,  and  was  co.  judge  1838-42 :  was  elected  to 
the  assembly  in  1841,  State  senator  1842-46,  justice  of  supreme 
court  1857-65 ;  elected  to  court  of  appeals  in  1869,  which  was 
abolished  in  1870,  and  he  was  chief  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  finish  up  its  work  ;  member  of  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Goy.  Tilclen  in  1875  to  draft  a  uniform  law  for 
the  govt.  of  cities  in  the  State;  was  pres.  of  Brooklyn, 
Flatbnsh  and  Coney  Island  R.  R. ;  pres.  of  the  Flatbush 
board  of  improvement.  D.  July  20,  1878. 

Lot'tery,  a  game  of  chance  in  which  prizes  are  drawn 
by  lots.  Two  kinds  of  L.  are  generally  distinguished— the 
class  or  Diit.  L.  and  the  numerical  or  Genoese— but  both 
originated  in  It.  From  It.  the  custom  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries, showing  itself  remunerative  everywhere  :  and  in  tin- 
Kith  and  17th  centuries  govts.  generally  adopted  it  with 
some  modifications  as  a  method  of  procuring  money. 

In  Eng.  the  first  L.  was  instituted  in  1569.  But  although 
the  profits  of  the  L.  were  generally  employed  for  some  in- 
ternal improvement  of  national  interest,  the  gen.  demorali- 
zation which  accompanied  this  kind  of  gambling  caused 
Fan.  in  1778  to  demand  an  annual  license  of  £50  from  every 
one  who  kept  a  L.-office,  and  finally  in  1826  entirely  aholisli- 
ed  the  whole  hist.  In  Fr.  the  L.  was  introduced  in  1539. 
and  it  soon  became  a  popular  passion,  but  in  1836  all  kinds 
of  L.  were  prohibited.  In  Ger.  the  first  L.  was  established 
in  1699  in  Nuremberg,  and  there  they  still  flourish. 

In  the  U.  S.,  L.  were  formerly  very  commonly  resorted  to 
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as  a  means  of  raising  money  fur  some  public  improvement 
—though  they  were  denounced  as  early  as  1G99  by  an  as- 
sembly of  ministers  at  Boston  as  "cheats.''  In  1.S33  appear- 
ed at  Phila.  Job  H.  Tyson's  .1  llritf  Surrey  of  the  Great  A'.c- 
teitt  and  Evil  Tendencies  of  I  lie  Lottery  System  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
a  society  was  formed  in  Pa.  with  the  purpose  of  working 
for  the  abolition  of  the  hist.  It  was  indeed  abolished  in 
Pa.  ;md  Mass,  in  the  very  same  yr.,  in  Conn,  in  18*1.  in  Md. 
in  1830,  etc.  At  present  it  exists  only  in  Ky.  and  La.  as  a 
State  inst.,  and  in  most  of  the  other  States,  though  not  in 
them  all,  the  sale  of  tickets  for  foreign  L.  is  prohibited  by 
law,  and  to  advertise  them  has  been  made  a  penal  offence. 

l,o' tits,  or  Lotos,  [Gr.  AWTW],  a  name  applied  in  lit. 
to  many  widely  different  plants  :  (1)  To  the  Zizyplnis  L..  a 
kind  of  .jujube  tree  of  Barbary,  whose  fruit  is  extensively 
gathered  as  food.  It  is  the  subject  of  much  Ar.  poetry. 
(2)  The  MelUotnx  JftttbuatU,  a  valuable  forage-plant  of  the 
Levant  and  of  the  order  Leguminosae.  (3)  The  ebenaceous 
date-plum  or  pisharatn  (Diospyros  L.)  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
much  resembling  our  persimmon,  and  producing  a  valuable 
fruit.  (4,  5)  The  fragrant  blue  and  white  Nilotic  water- 
lilies  (Xi/nij>/icea  atrulka  and  N.  /,.),  which  were  greatly 
honored  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  everywhere  wor- 
shipped. They  were  mystically  connected  with  their  my- 
thology. (C)  The  NtluwiAiim  «fMckNmm,  or  sacred  Egyptian 
bean,  another  beautiful  pink  water-lily,  mystically  honored 
in  Chi.  and  India,  as  well  as  in  anc.  Egypt.  This  is  the  L.- 
flower  of  India.  (7)  A  N.  Afr.  and  European  hackberry 
tree,  Celtis  atutralit,  whose  wood  is  prized  by  carvers  and 
whose  fruit  is  edible.  (8)  There  is  a  large  genus  of  clover- 
like  leguminous  plants  called  Lotus  by  Linmeus,  some  of 
them  forage  plants.  It  includes  the  bird's-foot  trefoils  and 
other  Old- World  plants,  which  are  in  Europe  cultivated  as 
forage-herbs.  (9)  The  Xflxml/ium  litteiim,  one  of  our  finest 
water-plants,  known  as  the  water-chinquapin. 

Loudoiiville,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lonls  le  Debomiaire,  or  THE  Pious,  Rom.emp.  (814- 
840),  b.  at  Casseneuil  in  778,  a  son  of  Charlemagne  by  his  3d 
wife,  Hildegard.  His  elder  brothers  having  died,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Jan.  28,  814 ;  in  817  he  gave  each  of  his 
sons  a  share  in  his  dominions,  and  hence  arose  complica- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Lo- 
thaire received  Austrasia  and  the  title  of  emp. ;  Pepin, 
Aquitania ;  and  Ixmis,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  dists.  on 
the  E.  frontier.  Bernard,  a  nephew  of  L.,  who  had  inherited 
It.  after  his  father,  received  nothing,  and  revolted,  but  the 
emp.  took  him  prisoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  gave  It.  to 
Lothaire.  In  819  he  married  a  second  wife,  Judith  of  Ba- 
varia. In  823  she  Ijore  him  a  son,  Charles,  who  received  the 
surname  of  the  Raid,  and  in  829  he  proposed  to  undertake  a 
new  division  of  the  empire  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son.  A 
war  broke  out,  which  lasted  to  the  death  of  the  emp. 
Twice  the  father  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  deposed 
by  his  3  sons,  but  both  times  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
Lothaire  disunited  the  brothers,  and  Louis  and  Pepin  again 
raised  the  father  to  the  throne.  Pepin  d.  in  838,  and  the 
emp.  now  proposed  to  give  his  dominions  to  Charles  the 
Bald  ;  but  when  he  at  the  same  moment  gave  It.  and  Aus- 
trasia to  Lothaire  and  nothing  to  L.,  the  latter  revolted,  to- 
gether with  the  sons  of  Pepin.  D.  June  20,  840. 

Louis  II.,  Rom.  emp.  (855-875),  b.  in  822,  the  eldest  son 
of  Lothaire  I.    After  the  death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the 
empire  was  divided  between  his  3  sons,  Lothaire  I.,  Louis 
the  German,  and  Charles  the  Bald.    This  division  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  carried   still  further  on  the 
death  of  Lothaire  I.,  his  part  being  subdivided  between  his 
3  sons,  Louis,  Lothaire,  and  Charles.     Louis  II.  received  It. 
and  the  title  of  emp.    He  fought  successfully  against  the 
Saracens  in  It.    He  also  vindicated  his  authority  over  the 
great  It.  families.    Charles  d.  without  children  in  863,  and  | 
L.  and  Lothaire  II.  divided  his  dominions ;  but  when  in  8(i9  I 
Lothaire  II.  also  d.  childless,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  > 
German  took  advantage  of  the  emp.'s  being  implicated  in  '• 
a  war  with  the  Saracens  in  It.,  and  divided  Lothaire's  do-  | 
minions  between  themselves.     D.  Aug.  13,  875. 

Louis  III.,  THE  CHILD,  Rom.  emp.  (908  911),  b.  in  893,  a 
son  of  Arnulf,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ger.  on  his  father's 
death  in  899  by  Duke  Otto  of  Saxe,  Margrave  Luitpold  of 
Aus.,  and  Abp.  Hatto  of  Mentz,  who  wished  to  govern  the 
country  during  his  minority.    But  the  state  of  Ger.  while  , 
under  their  rule  was  miserable  ;  the  Hungarians  invaded  \ 
the  country,  and  devastated  it  as  far  as  Thuringia.    In  908  ; 
L.  assumed  the  title  of  Rom.  emp.,  but  d.  in  91 1,  and  with  him 
the  Carlovingiaii  dynasty  Ixjcame  extinct  in  Ger. 

Louis  IV.,  THE  BAVARIAN,  emp.  of  Ger.  (1314-1347),  b.  in  i 
1286,  a  son  of  Duke  Louis  the  Severe  of  Bavaria  and  Matilda 
of  Hapsburg.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  in  [ 
1313  he  was  chosen  emp.  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  while  i 
a  minority  chose  his  cousin,  Frederick  III.  of  Aus.  A  long 
war  commenced  between  the  two  emps.,  but  Frederick  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Miihldorf,  Sept.  28, 1323,  taken  pris- 
oner, and  compelled  to  renounce  his  claims.  Having  sup- 
ported the  Viscontis  in  Milan  against  Pope  John  XXII.,  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  pope  and  the  emp.  L.  was  ex- 
communicated, but  went  in  1327  with  an  army  to  It,  was 
crowned  in  Milan  and  Rome,  deposed  John  XXII. ,  and 
established  Nicholas  V.  as  antipope ;  but  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  leave  It.,  and  John  XXII.  and  his  successors,  sup- 
ported by  Fr.  intrigues,  continued  to  harass  him :  Ger.  was 
placed  under  interdict.  A  diet  at  Reuse  (July  15.  1338)  de- 
clared that  an  emp.  legally  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors needed  no  confirmation  from  the  pope.  Thus  supported 
by  the  Ger.  princes,  the  emp.  prepared  for  a  new  campaign 
against  the  pope,  when  he  suddenly  d.  Oct.  11,  1347. 

Louis,  the  name  of  18  kings  of  Fr. :  (1)  Louis  L,  LE  DE- 
BONNAIRE, Rom.  emp.  814-840.— (2)  Louis  II..  LE  BEGCE  (877- 
879),  a  son  of  Charles  the  Bald.— (3)  Loins  III.  (879-882),  b.  in 
864,  a  son  of  Louis  II.,  divided  the  country  with  his  brother 
Carloman,  who  inherited  the  whole  after  his  death.— (4) 
Louis  IV.,  I/OUTREMER  (936-954),  a  son  of  Charles  the  Simple. 


-(o)  Louis  V..  LE  FAINEANT  (!)*<} -!>87>.  was  the  last  king  of 
the  Caripvmgian  dynasty.— (6)  Louis  VI..  I.E  Guos  (H08-37i 
L  nder  him  the  orijtamine.  was  first  used  as  a  national  ban- 
ner, and  a  feeling  of  national  unity  became  prevalent  in  th«> 
population.— (ft  Louis  VII..  LE  JEUNE  (1138-80).  a  son  of 
Louis  VI.-(8)  Louis  VIII.  (1221-26).  a  son  of  Philip  A ugns- 
tus.-(9)  Louis  IX.,  SAINT  (1226-70),  a  son  of  Louis  VIII  took 
the  cross  in  1248.  landed  in  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  with  his  whole  army  1250.  In  1270  the  king  em- 
barked with  an  army  of  60.000  men  for  a  new  crusade  He 
landed  in  Tunis,  but  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  army  and 
2S.9-  AuF-  ar>--<1°)  Louis  X.,  LE  HUTIN  (1314-16),  a  son  of 
Philip  IV.-(ll)  Louis  XL  (1461-83),  a  son  of  Charles  VII 
curbed  the  feudal  houses  of  Fr.  and  added  to  the  Fr  crowii 
most  of  the  countries  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundv 
after  his  death,  1477.-U2)  Louis  XII.  (1498-1515),  conquered 
nrst  Milan  and  afterward  Naples,  but  was  driven  out  of  It 
after  the  defeat  at  Novara  1513.- (1.3)  Louis  XIII.  (1610-43)  a 
son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  left  thegovt  en- 
tirely to  Richelieu.— (14)  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715),  b  at  Sf 
Germain-en-Laye  Sept.  5,  1638,  a  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria.  The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  very  successful 
Harbors  and  shipyards  were  constructed  ;  the  canal  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  uniting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean  was 
built;  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  Hoi  and 
It.:  manufactures  of  different  kinds  were  established  ;  and 
while  the  people  arose  from  poverty  to  affluence,  the  reve- 
nues increased  immensely.  No  less  successful  was  Louis 
XTV  .  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Fr.  people.  The  Acad.  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  was  founded  in  1663,  the  Acad.  of  Sciences  in  166G, 
the  Acad.  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1667 ;  the  Royal  Li- 
brary was  greatly  increased  ;  an  observatory  was  built  at 
Paris :  and  all  these  insts.  were  not  only  amply  supported 
with  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  interest  the  king  show- 
ed for  them  gave  their  social  position  dignity  and  influence. 
A  new  taste  was  created,  and  this  taste  was  actually  impos- 
ed on  the  whole  civilized  world.  But  his  wars,  and  the  Rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (Oct.  22. 1685)  threw  the  whole 
internal  development  of  the  country  into  a  most  disastrous 
confusion,  and  when  the  old  king  d.  (Sept.  1, 1715)  the  whole 
nation  felt  it  as  a  liberation.— (15)  Louis  XV.  (1715-74),  a  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  He  looked  on  with  cynical  indiffer- 
ence — "  apres  nous  le  deluge  "—while  his  mistresses,  C'ha- 
teauroux.  Pompadour,  Dnbarry,  etc..  squandered  the  wealth 
of  the  country.— (16)  Lons  XVI.  (1774-93).  a  grandson  of 
Louis  XV.,  b.  Aug.  23,  1754,  was  a  good  naUired,  well-mean- 
ing, honest  man,  hut  his  weakness  hastened  the  approach 
of  the  Revolution  and  brought  him  on  the  scaffold.— (17) 
Louis  XVII.,  a  sou  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  b. 
at  Versailles  Mar.  27,  1785,  d.  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  in 
the  prison  (June  8,  1795).— (18)  Louis  XVIII.  (1814-24 >.  a 
brother  of  Louis  XVI. 

Lotze  (HERMAN  RUDOLF).    See  APPENDIX. 

Louis  d'Or,  "  Louis  of  Gold,"  is  the  name  of  a  Fr.  gold 
coin  which  was  first  struck  in  1641,  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  has 
not  been  coined  since  1795.  The  name,  however,  has  contin- 
ued in  use,  and  is  often  given  to  the  twenty-five-franc  piece 
or  gold  Napoleon,  and  even  to  certain  Ger.-five-thaler  pieces. 
The  value  of  the  Louis  d'Or  fluctuated  very  much,  but  may 
be  roughly  stated  to  be  about  five  dollars  in  Federal  money. 

Louis  the  German  [Ger.  Lndu-icj  der  Deutsche],  b. 
about  805,  a  son  of  the  emp.  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  received 
by  the  first  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  (in  817) 
Bavaria  and  the  Slavic  countries  on  the  E.  frontier,  but  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  he  obtained  the  whole  terr.  \V. 
of  the  Rhine,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Ger.  empire  : 
broke  into  Fr.  in  858,  and  conquered  the  country,  but  the 
difference  between  the  E.  ami  W.  Franks  compelled  L.  to 
give  up  his  conquests.  Against  the  Bulgarians  in  the  S.  K. 
and  the  Normans  in  the  N.  \V.  he  fought,  not  always  with 
Success.  D.  876. 

Louis  Napoleon.    See  NAPOLEON  III. 

Louis  Philippe,  fe-Iep',  king  of  the  Fr.,  b.  at  Paris 
Oct.  6,  1773,  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  ot 
Orleans.  From  his  father  he  imbibed  revolutionary  ideas, 
entering  the  National  Guard  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  re- 
nouncing his  titles  for  the  name  of  Citizen  Egalite:  but 
orders  of  arrest  being  issued  against  him,  he  fled  across  the 
Aus.  frontier,  and  for  more  than  20  yrs.  became  an  exile. 
After  the  fall  of  Nap.  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Palais  Royal.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  July  1830 the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after 
deposing  the  king,  chose  him  lieut.-gen.  of  the  realm.  The 
crown  was  offered  him  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he 
accepted  it.  His  reign  of  18  yrs.  does  not  show  a  series  ot 
extraordinary  event*.  Nevertheless.  Fr.  was  not  left  with- 
out substantial  benefits.  The  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belg  ,  which  protected  the  N.  frontier,  and  the  conquest  ot 
Algeria  are  among  the  most  notable.  But  his  govt.  was  too 
little  en  rapiwrt  with  the  feelings  of  the  Fr.  people,  and 
the  revolution  broke  out  which  deprived  him  of  his  throne. 
D.  near  Lond.  Aug.  2fi.  1850. 

Lou'isburjr,  a  fortress  built  by  the  Fr.  soon  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  upon  the  E.  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  receiving  its  name  in  honor  of  Louis  Mv. 
works  constructed  here  were  of  the  heaviest  description, 
and  were  built  of  stone.   A  town  of  some  3000  inhabs.  sprang 
up  favored  by  the  harbor.    Since  the  existence  of  so  •trope 
a  place  threatened  the  colonial  and  Eng.  fisheries,  it  was  de- 
termined in  1745  by  the  legislature  of  Mass.  Bay  to  strike  ;i 
blow  at  the  town.    Accordingly  a  force  of  colonists  lande< 
near  the  town  Apr.  30,  1745.  _  An  active  but  irregular  siege 


herst     After  a  tremendous  bombardment  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered July  26,  1758.    The  ruins  still  remain     T  here  i 
about  300  inhabs.,  mostly  fishermen.    There  is  a  light-house. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana,  loo-e-ze-ah'na,  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the 
Amcr.  Union, 
lying  whol- 
ly  within  the 
.Miss.  Valley, 
and  the  great- 
er part  of  it 
comprised  in 
the  delta  of 
the  Miss.  Uiv- 
IT.  is  situated 
between  89° 
and  94°  W. 
Ion.  and  528°  56' 
and  33°  N. 
lat. ;  extreme 
length  from 
E.  to  AV.  298 
m. ;  extreme 
breadth  from 
N.  to  8.  about 
280  m.  ;  area, 
48,720  sq.  m. 
or  31,180,800 
acres;  bound- 
ed N.  and  E. 


by   Ark.  and 


Seal  of  Louisiana. 


Miss.,  s.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  several  sounds 
and  estuaries  from  the  Gulf,  and  W.  by  Tex. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  N.  and  N.  W.  portions  of  the 
State  rise  into  low  hills  not  exceeding  240  ft.  in  height,  and 
from  these  the  land  slopes  gradually  both  toward  the  Miss, 
and  the  Gulf.  A  large  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Miss,  is 
marshy,  and  actually  below  the  river  at  high  water.  In  all, 
about  8450  sq.  m.  is  subject  to  inundations,  though  not  all 
of  it  annually.  Along  the  Miss.  River  much  of  the  land  is 
below  the  surface  of  the  river  at  the  spring  freshets,  and  is 
protected  from  overflow  by  levees  or  artificial  embank- 
ments. These  levees  extend  120  m.  above  New  Orleans  and 
43  m.  below  it.  They  are  sometimes  worn  and  broken 
through  by  the  floods,  and  the  "  crevasses  "  thus  produced 
caused  the  submergence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Local  topographers  classify  the  lands  of  the  State  as  "  good 
uplands ;"  "  pine  hill  lands,"  usually  not  very  fertile ;  "  allu- 
vial tracts  ;"  "  bluff  or  Loess  regions ;"  "  marsh  lands ;"  "  the 
prairie  regions,"  and  "the  pine  flats."  The  whole  alluvial 
region  of  the  delta  is  very  fertile,  and  its  deep  black  loam 
will  yield  enormous  crops  ;  the  hilly  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  very  productive,  and  some  portions  of  it  are 
sandy  barrens. 

Hirers,  Lakes,  Sounds,  and  Says.— The  Miss.  River  has  a 
course  of  about  590  m.  in  the  State,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  steamers  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  Red 
River,  the  second  in  size  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Miss., 
enters  the  State  in  the  N.  W.  and  crosses  it  diagonally.  Its 
prin.  affluents  in  the  State  are  the  Washita,  with  its  2  large 
branches,  the  Tensas  and  the  Boeuf ;  the  Dugdemona,  the 
Sabine  Bayou,  and  the  Bistineau  River  and  Lake.  The  Sa- 
bine  River  forms  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State, 
and  the  Calcasieu  and  Mermenteau  are  considerable 
streams,  the  latter  having  several  tributary  bayous  or  slug- 
gish streams.  The  Pearl  River,  having  Bogue  Chitto  for  a 
tributary,  the  Tangipahoa,  Tickfaw,  and  Amite  are  the  prin. 
streams  E.  of  the  Miss.  There  are  beside  these  several  large 
bayous  or  estuaries,  which  are  really  outlets  or  secondary 
mouths  of  the  Miss.  The  prin.  of  these  are  Atchafalaya 
Bayou,  with  its  series  of  lakes,  Vermilion  Bayou,  Bayou 
Teche,  which  connects  with  it.  Bayou  de  Large,  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  and  the  estuaries,  lakes,  and  bayous  which  de- 
bouch into  Barataria  Bay.  The  distinction  between  lakes, 
sounds,  and  estuaries  in  this  State  is  not  very  marked.  Lake 
Pontchartrain  is  perhaps  a  lake,  but  its  waters  are  salt,  and 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide  ;  Lake  Borgne  is  only  a  sound  or 
bay :  Lake  Maurepas  is  closely  connected  with  Poutchar- 
train  :  Sabine  Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake,  Lake  Mermenteau,  etc 
are  all  estuaries  connected  with  rivers  or  bayous.  In  N  L 
there  are  10  or  12  lakes,  which  are  expansions  either  of  the 
Red  River  or  its  tributaries.  Some  of  these  are  of  consider- 
able extent.  Along  the  coast  there  are  Chandeleur  and  Isle 
au  Breton  sounds,  Bay  Ronde,  Garden  Island  Bay,  East  and 
W-est  J?ays>  Timbalier,  Terre  Bonne,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya, 
Cote  Blanche,  and  Vermilion  bays. 

Minerals,  Etc.-In  the  N.  W.  part  of  L.  brown  coal  of  fail- 
quality  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  ;  iron  is  somewhat 
abundant  in  this  region,  and  salt  springs  and  salt  deposits ; 
that  on  Petit  Ause  Island  has  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  60 
ft  below  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  58  ft.  through  solid  rock-salt 
of  the  purest  quality.  Ochre,  marl,  gypsum,  lead,  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
occur  in  considerable  quantities.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  State 
there  are  deposits  of  sulphur,  and  at  one  point  between  the 
Calcasieu  and  Sabine  rivers  artesian  wells  have  been  bored 
and  shafts  sunk  which  demonstrate  that,  beginning  at  a 
point  about  428  ft.  below  the  surface,  there  is  a  deposit  of 
sulphur  112  ft.  in  thickness,  and  which  yields  from  60  to  96 
per  cent,  of  pure  sulphur.  The  more  superficial  strata  at 

us  point  contained  petroleum,  but  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  worked  with  profit.  Copper  has  also  been  found 
n  several  parishes.  Among  the  minerals  not  of  economic 
value  are  quartz-crystals,  jasper,  agates,  carnelians,  sar- 
donyx, onyx,  feldspar  of  fine  quality,  and  meteoric  stones. 
Fossils  of  various  kinds  have  also  been  discovered  at 
in  the  T  P?mts'  Most  of  these  minerals  have  been  found 

Soil  and  Veyeialion.— The  entire  alluvial  deposits  furnish  a 
ail  of  extraordinary  permanence  and  fertility.  The  delta 
lands  are  unsurpassed  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  cotton 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  sweet  potatoes  and  figs' 
Ihe  islands  produce  sea-island  cotton  equal  to  the  best. 
The  orange  flourishes  well.  The  Tertiary  region  has  not  so 


rich  a  soil,  but  Indian  corn  does  better  there  than  in  the  al- 
luvium. Cotton  grows  everywhere.  A  portion  of  the  Ter- 
tiary region  is  covered  with  heavy  though  not  dense  pine 
forests.  About  >/B  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  too  swampy 
and  marshy  for  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with 
lofty  cypress  trees,  from  which  the  Sp.  moss  hangs  in  grace- 
ful festoons.  The  other  forest  trees  of  the  alluvial  portion 
of  the  State  are  ash,  sweet  gum,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
magnolia,  live  oak,  Spanish,  water,  black,  chestnut,  white, 
and  post  oaks,  tulip  tree,  Florida  anise,  linden,  lance-leaved 
;  buckthorn,  4  or  5  species  of  acacia,  wild  cherry,  pomegran- 
ate, holly,  arbor  vitsv.  tillandsia.  lime,  pecan,  sycamore, 
white  and  red  cedar,  and  yellow  pine,  and  in  the  Tertiary,  sa  s- 
safras,  mulberry,  poplar,  hackberry,  red  elm.  maple,  honey 
,  locust,  dogwood,  tupelo,  box  elder,  black  locust,  prickly 
!  ash,  persimmon,  etc.  Along  the  rivers  the  cottonwood.  wii- 
I  low,  basket  elm,  palmetto,  wild  cane,  papaw.  and  wild 
orange  are  found.  Of  fruit  trees,  the  peach,  quince,  plum, 
fig,  orange,  papaw.  and  olive  do  wejl ;  the  apple  and  pear  do 
not  succeed  so  well.  The  grazing  in  the  uplands  generally 
is  excellent ;  in  the  Attakapas  country,  along  the  Atchafa- 
laya and  Bayou  Teche,  the  pasturage  is  unsurpassed  in 
quality.  L.,  like  Fla.,  is  a  land  of  flowers. 

Zoology. — In  the  forests  black  bears  and  wolves,  and  in  the 
cypress  swamps  panthers  of  large  size  and  great  ferocity 
are  occasionally  met  with,  while  the  wild-cat,  raccoon, 
polecat,  opossum,  otter,  squirrel,  2  or  3  species  of  rat,  mouse, 
dormouse,  and  mole  are  abundant.  The  alligator  inhabits 
all  the  bayous  ;  there  are  several  species  of  turtle  ;  lizards, 
horned  frogs,  many  species  of  toad,  the  gecko,  and  chamel- 
eon, while  rattlesnakes,  vipers,  moccasin,  horned,  and  other 
snakes  are  very  common.  The  birds  of  most  note  are  the 
bald  and  the  gray  eagle,  the  king  vulture,  the  turkey-buz- 
zard, and  other  vultures,  kites,  hawks,  owls,  gulls,  the  peli- 
can, cranes,  herons,  wild-turkeys,  pigeons,  partridges,  wild- 
geese,  brant,  and  wild-ducks  generally  abundant,  and  a  great 
variety  of  smaller  birds,  many  of  them  of  brilliant  plumage. 
The  fish  are  generally  those  common  to  the  Gulf. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  delta  is  to  some  extent  malarious.  Bilious  and 
congestive  fevers  are  very  prevalent,  and  the  worst  forms 
of  intermittent  not  uncommon.  The  yellow  fever  may  be 
considered  endemic  in  New  Orleans,  though  it  is  not  epi- 
demic oftener  than  once  in  7  or  8  yrs.  W.  and  N.  W.  L.  is 
perhaps  as  healthy  a  region  as  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  yr.  is  not  as  high  as  in  other 
States  and  countries  in  the  same  lat. ;  this  results  from  the 
action  of  cold  N.  winds. 

Agricultural  Pivditcts.—  The  most  valuable  crop  in  L.  is 
cotton,  valued  at  over  $20,000,000.  Next  to  this  is  the  sugar- 
cane, producing  more  sugar  and  molasses  by  9/10  than  all 
the  other  States.  The  crop  of  1879  (census  of  1880)  was 
171,706  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  11, 696,248 gals,  of  molasses; 
rice,  23,188,311  .Ibs. ;  Indian  corn,  9,889,689  bushels  ;  cotton, 
508,569  bales. 

Farm  Animals.— 'By  the  census  of  1880  L.  had  of  horses, 
104,428 ;  cattle,  470,601 :  sheep,  135,631 ;  swine,  633,489. 

Levees. — The  people  of  L.  have  built  and  now  maintain  in 
repair  more  than  1500  m.  or  51,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  levees 
within  the  State  limits.  But  for  these  the  greater  part  of 
the  delta  would  be  a  hopeless  and  slimy  swamp. 

Railroads.  —  In  1880  L.  had  1231  m.  of  railway,  costing 
$44,869,349,  with  gross  earnings,  $3,288,318  ;  net  earnings, 
$984,497.  The  most  important  lines  were  the  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  166  m. ;  the  Louisiana  Western,  and  the  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile. 

Commerce.—  The  foreign  commerce  of  L.  is  large ;  total 
exports  in  1881,  $103,743,986,  principally  breadstuffs  and  cot- 
ton ;  total  imports  in  1881,  $12,213,920.  The  interior  com- 
merce is  also  heavy,  both  by  river  and  railway. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining  Industry.— L.  is  not  largely  en- 
gaged in  manufactures.  In  1880  L.  had  1553  manufacturing 
establishments  (value  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  cake,  $3,739,- 
466).  Sugar-refining  has  increased  since  1870,  but  other  man- 
ufactures have  languished.  The  mining  industry  of  the  State 
consists  of  some  coal-mines,  rather  inefficiently  worked,  a 
little  iron  mined,  the  salt-mine  of  Petit  Anse  Island,  and  a 
sulphur-mine  at  Calcasieu  Springs.  In  1880  there  were  en- 
gaged in  cotton  manufactures  108  persons,  running  120  looms, 
with  6096  spindles,  and  using  1354  bales  of  cotton.  New  Or- 
leans had,  in  1880.  915  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
capital  of  $8.565,303 ;  hands  employed.  9504 ;  wages  paid, 
$3,717,557,  and  total  products,  $18,808,096. 

Finances  of  tne  State. — The  valuation  of  taxable  property, 
by  census  of  1880,  was  $160,163,489;  state  tax,  $1,771.084; 
total  taxation,  local  and  State,  4,395.876 :  State  debt.  1881, 
$12,171,940,  having  been  "scaled  "  by  liquidation  at  60  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

JJanks.—  In  Oct.  1881  L.  had  7  national  banks,  all  at  New 
Orleans,  with  cap.,  $2,875,000;  circulation,  $2,157,100;  bonds 
to  secure  circulation,  $2,475,000,  and  deposits,  $8,478,487. 
There  were  7  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $5,147,188  de- 
posits ;  1  savings  bank,  with  $2,397  deposits,  and  5  private 
banks,  deposits  not  given. 

Education. — Number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-18  yrs.) 
in  1880,  273,845,  of  whom  only  68,440  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  about  half  of  whom  were  white ;  number  of 
schools,  1669;  whole  amount  expended,  $455,758.  There  are 
over  300  private  schools,  and  8  colls,  with  68  instructors  and 
677  students,  paying  in  tuition,  in  1880,  $15,327.  There  are 
(1882)  102  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  which  9  are  daily. 

Churches.— ~L.  has  about  1300  chs..  of  which  the  Baps,  claim 
the  largest  number,  having  752  chs.  and  56,593  members ; 
Meths.,  217  chs.  and  31,210  members;  R.  Caths.,  107  chs.: 
Presbs.,  50  chs.  and  3218  members;  Prot.  Epis.,  44  chs.  and 
2983  members,  and  12  other  denominations,  varying  from 
3000  members  down  to  20. 

Population.— In  1860,  708,002;  1870,  726,915;  1880,  939,946 
(white  454,954,  colored  484,992;  including  848  Indians  and  489 
Chinese). 
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PrincijMl  Cities  and  Towns. — New  Orleans,  the  commercial 
metropolis,  and  since  the  war,  until  1881,  the  political  cap. 
of  the  State,  in  1880  had  216,090  inhabs. ;  Shreveport,  8009  ; 
Baton  Rouge,  the  cap.,  7197  ;  Natchitoches,  2785  ;  New  Iberia, 
2709  ;  Donaldsonville,  2600 ;  Gretna,  2396  ;  Monroe,  2070  ; 
Plaquemines,  2061 ;  Alexandria,  1800 ;  Franklin,  1702. 


PARISHES. 

•Ref. 

10-E 
11-E 
9-D 
7-B 
6-B 
6-B 
10-B 
7-D 
10-B 
8-D 
6-C 
s-E 
7-B 
10-E 
6-E 
9-E 
7-D 
8-C 
10-D 
10-E 
7-C 

Pop.  1810.    Pop.  1880. 

PARISH  TOWNS 

Pop.  1880. 

11,577 
13,234 
12,946 
10,«36 
14,675 
41,714 
6,733 
4,8*0 
1,591 
8,475 
80,240 
9,977 
14,962 
17,816 

13,499 
5,078 
4,517 
9,012 
12,347 
7,646 

16,895 
17.01« 
lt>,:47 
10,44'.' 
16,042 
86,296 
12,484 
5,767 
2,416 
10,277 
18,837 
14,914 
15,603 
19,966 
12,134 
15,132 
6,495 

«.!•»•> 

16,676 
17,544 
5,328 

Donaldconville  ... 
Napoleonville  
Marksville  

.  8,600 
497 
553 
160 

8)669 
838 
219 

\voveUes 

Blenvllle 

Bowier  

Caildo 

Bellevue  '• 

Lake  Charles  '• 
Columbia 

Caldwell 

Harrisonburgh  ... 
Homer  

213 
118 
449 
770 
7,197 

l)i29 

Vidalia  

Mansfield  

E.  Baton  Rouge.  .  . 
East  Carroll  
East  Feliciana  

Franklin 

Baton  Rouge  
Lake  Providence.. 

Winnsborough... 
Colfax 

Iberia 

New  Iberia  
Plaquemine  

2,709 
2,061 
83 
9,396 
815 
1,515 
368 

Iberville  

11-F 
10-D 
11-F 
7-C 

17,767 
10,388 
14,719 

12,166 
13,835 
19,113 
11,075 

Thibodeaux  
Vienna. 

T  '        1 

Livinzston 

10-F 
7-E 
6-D 
8-B 
10-G 
7-D 
11-G 
9-D 
9-C 
7-B 

4,026 
8,600 
9,387 
18,265 
191,418 
11,582 
10.552 
12,981 
18,015 

5,258 
13,906 
14,206 
19,707 
216,090 
14,685 
11,575 
17,785 
83,563 
-,5.3 
8,440 
7,344 
4,405 
7,161 
7,504 
14,114 
9,686 
40.004 
18,663 
19,891 
6,887 
9,638 
17,815 
17,957 
13,526 
8,728 
5,160 
5,190 
10,005 
7,667 
2,776 
12,809 
5,846 

Port  Vincent  
Tallulah 

Madison 

828 
2,785 
216,090 
2,070 

1)806 
488 
216 
143 

'414 

897 

Natchitoches  
Orleans             

Natchitoches  
New  Orleans  
Monroe           .    . 

Plaqnemioe*  
Point  Coupe*-  
Rapides 

Points  la  Hache.. 
Point  Coupe*  

Red  River  

Richland 

7-D 
8-B 
11-G 
11-F 
9-E 
10-E 
10-F 
10-D 
10-D 
11-D 
10-F 
9-F 
8-E 
11-E 
6-C 
10-D 
9-B 
9-F 
6-B 
10-E 
6-E 
9-E 
8-C 

5,110 
6,456 
3,553 
4,867 
5,423 
10,152 
6.762 
85,553 
9,370 
13,860 
5,586 
7.928 
12,419 
12,451 
11,685 
4,528 

MM 

5)1  ii 
io",i99 

4,954 

Rayville 

gabine             

Many            

St.  Bernard  
Hahnville 

St   Charles 

St      elena  . 

Greensburgh  
Convent  

St.  John  Baptist.. 

1,676 
1,606 
1,702 
567 
1.180 
486 
1,084 
712 
255 

St.  Martin     ..  . 

St.  Martinville... 

St  Marv's 

St.  Tammany  
Tangipahoa  

AmiteCKy  

Terrebonne  
Union 

Farmers  ville  
Abbeville 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Lees  ville  

Washington  
Webster        

Franklinton  
Minder  

ijiis 

W.  Baton  Rouge.. 
West  Carroll  
West  Feliciana  .  .  . 
Winn  

Floyd  
Bayou  Sara  
jWinnfield  

'716 

133 

Total.... 

726,915 

939,946 

History.— I,,  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1541,  when 
De  Soto  with  his  followers  came  to  the  Miss.  River.  In  1673 
Father  Marquette  and  his  Canadians  descended  the  Miss,  to 
its  mouth,  but  established  no  colony.  In  1682  La  Salle  again 
descended  the  Miss,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
In  1699  Iberville  with  a  considerable  number  of  colonists  at- 
tempted a  settlement  at  Biloxi.  He  d.  soon  after,  and  his 
successor  in  command,  Bienville,  led  his  fellow-colonists  to 
a  somewhat  sunken  spot  on  the  river-bank,  and  there  made 
his  last  stand.  This  was  about  1706,  and  the  new  location 
was  on  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans.  In  1717  the  prov. 
of  L.  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Law,  and  the  Miss,  bubble 
expanded  to  vast  dimensions— and  burst.  In  1718  Bienville 
was  appointed  gov.,  and  built  up  the  town  whose  site  he 
had  selected  12  yrs.  before.  In  1723  the  cap.  of  the  colony 
was  removed  from  New  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans.  The  "  West- 
ern Company"  or  "  The  Company  of  the  Indies,''  as  Law's 
organization  was  known,  remained  in  existence  for  10  yrs. 
or  more  after  the  failure  and  escape  of  Law,  but  in  1730  it 
surrendered  its  grant  to  the  Crown,  by  whom  the  colony 
was  managed  until  1762,  when  the  whole  prov.  was  secretly 
ceded  by  FT.  to  Sp.,  and  for  38  yrs.  was  under  the  control  of 
that  power.  In  1800  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ilde- 
fonso  to  FT.,  and  in  1803  it  was  sold  to  the  U.  S.  for  the  sum 
of  §11,250,000  and  the  assumption  of  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  against  Fr.  known  as  the  "  French  spoliation 
claims."  These  were  assumed  to  amount  to  $3,750,000,  so 
that  the  price  of  this  vast  terr.,  comprising  nearly  all  of  the 
present  Statesof  La.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  la.,  Minn.,  Dak.  Terr.,  Neb., 
most  of  Kan.  and  the  Ind.  Terr.,  part  of  Col.,  most  of  Wyo., 
and  the  whole  of  Mont.,  Id.,  Or.,  and  Wash.  Terr.,  was  pur- 
chased for  $15,000.000,  and  V\  of  the  purchase-money  has 
never  been  paid  by  the  national  govt.  In  1804  the  S.  portion 
of  this  vast  tract  was  erected  into  a  separate  Terr,  as  the 
Terr,  of  Orleans.  In  1810  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  be- 
tween the  Miss,  and  the  Amite  and  the  Pearl  River  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Terr.,  and  in  Apr.  1812  the  Terr,  of  Orleans  was 
admitted  into  the  U.  as  the  State  of  La.  Within  3  yrs.— viz. 
on  Jan.  8, 1815— was  fought  the  great  battle  of  New  Orleans 
between  the  Brit,  forces  under  Pakenham  and  the  Amers. 
under  Jackson,  for  the  possession  of  New  Orleans.  In  this 
battle  the  Brit,  were  signally  defeated  and  with  heavy  loss. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  the  State  up  to  1860-61  was  very 
rapid.  L.  promptly  took  a  position  in  favor  of  secession. 
The  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  in  convention  Dec. 
23,  1860 :  March  21,  1861,  the  same  convention  adopted  the 
'•  Confederate"  const.  In  Apr.  1862  Farragut  ascended  the 
Miss.,  passed  and  silenced  Fts.  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  and 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mil 
lissippi  in  article  ARKANSAS. 
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Appeared  before  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  of  Apr.,  demand- 
ing and  receiving  its  surrender.  It  was  controlled  by  tit-ns. 
Butler  and  Banks,  and  after  numerous  conflicts,  in  July  1863 
the  navigation  of  the  Miss,  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  was 
secured  to  the  national  govt.  In  1863  Gen.  Banks  had  made 
an  excursion  into  the  Attakapas  country,  and  had  brought 
that  region  into  subjection  to  the  U.  S.  govt. ;  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  with  a  larjre  force  and  numerous  gunboats,  he  as- 
cended the  Red  River.  The  campaign  into  the  Red  River 
region  met  with  but  partial  success,  and  the  final  retreat 
after  2  or  3  severe  battles  was  disastrous.  In  Apr.  1864  a 
convention  formed  a  new  const,  for  the  State,  preparatory 
to  its  readmission  to  the  U.  This  const,  was  not  recognized 
by  Cong.,  and  a  second  convention  was  called  in  Dec.  1867, 
and  its  const,  was  adopted  Mar.  7, 1868.  Under  this  const. 
L.  was  again  admitted  into  the  U.  on  condition  of  her  ratifi- 
cation of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.  On 
July  9,  1868,  this  ratification  was  accomplished,  and  on  the 
13th  the  govt.  was  transferred  by  the  military  to  the  civil 
authorities.  The  adoption  of  the  first  const,  in  1864,  by  a 
comparatively  few  individuals,  representing  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  State,  gave  rise  to  serious  disturbances,  and 
during  the  4  yrs.  of  military  occupation  which  followed, 
there  were  discord  and  turmoil.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
second  const,  in  1868,  the  government  was  still  in  confusion 
for  some  time.  Order  was  finally  re-established. 

Governors. 

TERRITORY  OF  ORLEANS.  Thomas  O.  Moore...  1860-62 
W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  . . .  1804-12  George  F.  Shepley . . . .  1862-64 

Michael  Hahn 1864-65 

STATE-  !  James  M.  Wells 1885-67 

W.  C.  C.  Claiborne. . . .  1812-16  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  1867-68 

Jaquez  Villere 1816-20  Joshua  Baker 1868 

Thomas  B.  Robertson  1820-22  Henry  C.  Warmoth . . .  1868-72 
H.S.Thibodeaux(act.)  1822-24  J.  F.  McEnery  (claim- 

Uanry  Johnson 1824-28     ant) 1873 

Peter  Derbigny 1828-29  Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg  (de 

A.  Bauvais  (acting) ...  1829-30     facto) 1872 

Jacques  Dupre  (act'g)       1830  Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg 1874-77 

Andre  B.Roman 1830-34  Stephen  B.  Packard..  1877-78 

Edward  D.  Wrhite 1834-38  Francis  T.  Nicholls . . .  1878-80 

Andre  B.  Roman 1838-41  Louis  A.  Wiltz 1880-81 

Alexander  Mouton . . .  1841-45  S.  D.  McEnery 1881-88 

Isaac  Johnson 1845-50 

Joseph  Walker .  1850-54 

Paul  O.  Hebert 1854-56 

R.  C.  Wickliffe 1856-60 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Louisiana,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Pike  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Miss.  River,  115  m.  above  St.  Louis ;  has  a  coll.  and  public 
library.  Pop.  1870,  3639  ;  1880,  4325. 

Lioiits'ville,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
the  largest  city  of  Ky.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  situated  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  which  it  obtains  its  name  of 
"  The  Falls  City."  The  city  (settled  in  1775)  is  on  an  ele- 
vated plateau  70  ft.  above  low  water,  and  with  but  little 
variety  of  surface  for  miles,  and  occupies  an  area  of  12W 
sq.  m.  The  most  important  staples  of  commerce  are  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco,  provisions  and  breadstuff?, 
whiskeys,  and  various  products  of  local  manufacture.  I 
also  has  an  extensive  trade  as  a  distributing  centre  between 
the  E.  and  the  cotton  States  for  miscellaneous  merchandise. 
As  the  centre  of  trade  in  a  State  which  produces  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  tobacco  product  of  the  U.  S.,  L.  con- 
trols a  larger  tobacco  trade  than  any  other  3  forwarding 
markets.  The  city  is  also  the  centre  of  the  Ky.  whiskey  trade. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  centres  for  med.  education  in  the  L.  & 
The  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Louisville,  founded  40  yrs. 
ago,  has  embraced  among  its  profs,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished phys.  and  surgeons  in  the  country.  Louisville 
Med  Coll.,  the  Hospital  Med.  Coll..  a  dept.  of  Central  L  my., 
and  the  Ky.  School  of  Med.  have  each  a  large  corps  of  in- 
structors. The  Univ.  of  the  Public  Schools  of  L.  embraces 
3  depts.— the  academic,  med.,  and  law.  Among  the  promi- 
nent public  buildings  are  the  new  city  hall,  L.  S.  custom- 
house and  P.-O.,  almshouse,  female  high  school,  Ky.  school 
for  the  blind,  public  library  of  Ky.,  the  c.-h.,  the  L.  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  city  hospital,  and  I .  S.  marine  hospital. 
Among  the  benevolent  insts.  are  the  new  Masonic  v\  idows 
and  Orphans'  Home.  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum, 
all  Cath. ;  the  Bap.  Orphans'  Home,  and  the  German  Bap. 
Orphan  Asylum.  The  Public  Library  of  Ky.  is  a  free  mst., 
with  some  70.000  books,  an  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  and  statuary  Of  the  cemetenes,Cave 
Hill,  situated  on  a  hill  back  of  the  city  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  arranged  m  the  W  .  Pop.  1870,  100,- 
753  :  1880,  123,758  :  1885,  about  150,000. 

Louse  [A.-S.  lus  ;  Goth,  liusan,  to     devour"].    \\ ith ith 
same  mode  of  development  as  the  Hemiptera-i.  e  the  bed- 
Fir  i  bug,  chinch -bug,  etc.  —  the   L.  diff 

chiefly  in  being  wingless  and  possessing 
a  small,  indistinctly  jointed  thorax,  while 
the  abdomen  is  large,  oval,  and  made  up 
of  9  segments.  The  elongated  mouth- 
parts  have  the  same  plan  as  the  beak  of 
the  bed-bug,  except  that  the  parts  are 
softer  and  the  labium  is  capable  of  being 
retracted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
which  therefore  presents  a  little  fold, 
which  is  extended  when  the  labium  is 
protruded.  The  louse  of  the  head  is 
Pediculug  hunmnm  capitis.  while  the  boay 
louse  is  Pedicuhu  corpons  (Fig.  1).  The 
species  of  true  sucking  lice  are  few,  but 
the  Xallophaga  or  biref  lice,  in  which  the 
mandibles  are  well  developed  and  of  use 
n  breathing,  are  very  numerous,  each 
Body  Louse.  ^  °  ^  ^^ one,  and*«nettm« 

two  or  even  more,  sV'ies  parisitic  upon  it.    The  hen  (Fig.  2, 
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Goniocoleg  Bunitttu  Pack.,  louse  of  domestic  fowl),  cat,  dog, 
and  sheep  are  sorely  afflicted  Flo  2 

by  these  pests.  [From  orig. 
art.  in.f.'s  Uidc.  Cyc.,byPKOf. 
A.  S.  PACKARD.  JR.,  M.  D.] 

Louvalii'  [anc.  Lommit  ; 
Flem.  Leuve/1 ;  Ger.  L&wen], 
city  of  Belg.,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant,  on  the  Dyle.  In  the 
14th  century  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  world.  But  its  attempt 
to  vindicate  its  Independence 
was  defeated,  and  it  lost  its 
importance.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury its  univ.  was  one  of  the 
first  scientific  insts.  in  Eu- 
rope, but  during  the  Fr.  Rev- 
olution the  univ.  was  sup- 
Eressed  for  a  long  time,  and 
as  not  regained  its  glory. 
Many  buildings  attest  the 
former  splendor  of  the  city, 
but  L.  has  become  a  quiet 
place,  chiefly  noted  for  its 

breweries     and     distilleries.          Louse  of  domestic  fowl. 
Pop.  34,700. 

L'Ouverture.  See  TOVSSAINT  (FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE). 
Louvols.  loo-vwah',  de  (FRANCOIS  MICHEL  LE  TELLIEU), 
MUIQUIS,  b.  in  Paris  Jan.  18,  1641 ;  bought  in  1654  the  right 
of  succeeding  his  father  in  the  office  of  sec.  of  war ;  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and 
took  charge  of  the  whole  dept.  in  1000 ;  in  a  few  yrs.  created 
the  largest,  most  effective,  and  most  brilliant  army  modern 
Europe  had  seen.  His  genius  showed  itself  still  more  brill- 
iantly when  this  army  came  to  be  used  in  war.  _  All  its 
movements  were  accomplished  with  an  order,  rapidity,  and 
precision  which  doubled  its  effect  and  led  to  astonishing 
successes.  To  keep  himself  in  office,  and  to  make  his  office 
the  most  imixntant  in  the  kingdom,  was  his  sole  aim,  and 
the  advice  which  he  offered  in  the  king's  council  was  often 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  The  devastation  of 
the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  greatest  barbarities  of  modem 
times,  was  his  plan,  as  also  the  idea  of  using  the  dragoons 
for  converting  the  Huguenots.  After  the  death  of  Colbert 
in  1683  he  also  assumed  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
but  he  soon  ruined  them.  The  last  yrs.  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  great  anxiety.  He  had  Ijecoine  very  exacting,  and 
the  king  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  him  into  the 
Bastile  when 'he  d.  suddenly,  July  16,  1691. 

Louvre,  loov'r,  Palace  of  the  [Vr.  Potato  dv  Louvre], 
a  famous  building  in  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
between  the  river  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  King  Dagobert 
is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
present  building  for  a  hunting-seat.  About  the  yr.  1200 
Philip  Augustus  converted  this  castle  into  a  fortress,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  14th  century  that  it  %vas  in- 
cluded within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Charles  V.  made  many 
additions  to  the  castle  to  fit  it  for  a  royal  residence.  Francis 
I.  pulled  down  the  old  fortress-palace,  and  !>egau  the  pres- 
ent building  in  1528.  His  sou,  Henry  II.,  carried  the  W.  front 
to  completion  (now  called  the  Vieux  Louvre)  and  built  the 
wing  containing  the  Galerie  d'Apollon.  Henry  IV.  began 
the  Long  Gallery  to  connect  the  L.  with  the  Tuileries,  and 
completed  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  through  it  before 
his  death.  Under  Louis  XIII.  the  central  portion  of  the  W. 
front  and  the  lower  story  of  the  N.  side  were  built.  Louis 
XIV.,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert,  determined  to  complete  the 
palace,aud  a  publiocompetitionof  archs.  wasopened  in  order 
to  procure  desigus.  Those  of  a  phys.,  Claude  Perrault,  were 
chosen,  but  jealousies  and  rivalries  interfered  with  their 
execution,  and  Bernini,  then  greatly  in  favor  in  Rome,  was 
sent  for  and  the  work  put  into  his  nands_.  Louis  XIV.  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  E.  front,  but  Bernini  made  so  many 
enemies  by  his  insolence  and  conceit  that  he  returned  to  It., 
and  in  1006  Perrault  was  allowed  to  carry  out  his  original 
design,  lie  built  the  E.  front,  with  its  famous  colonnade 
of  28  twin  Corinthian  columns  flanking  the  grand  gateway 
toward  the  ch.  of  St.  Germain  Auxerrois.  He  also  built  the 
S.  or  river  front,  and  he  left  at  his  death  designs  for  3  sides 
of  the  great  court  (C.'our  Francois  ler.).  Each  side  of  this 
court  is  408  ft.  in  length.  Want  of  money,  however,  and  the 
determination  of  the"  king  to  erect  a  palace  at  Versailles,  put 
a  stop  to  further  work  upon  the  L.  The  palace  was  neg- 
lected, almost  abandoned,  until  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  indeed  until  so  late  as  1802  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
was  without  a  roof.  Up  to  this  time  the  L.  and  the  Tuileries 
were  separate,  the  space  between  them  being  occupied  by 
a  mass  of  houses  with  narrow,  irregular  streets. 

Nap.  I.  finished  the  L.  and  cleared  the  surrounding  streets 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Place  du  Can-ousel.  He  began 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  carried  it  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde to  a  little  beyond  the  Tuileries.  Nap.  III.  continued  the 
street  by  cutting  through  the  thickest  masses  of  houses  from 
the  Place  du  Palais  Royal  to  the  Hotel  tie  Ville,  thus  setting 
the  whole  vast  palace  clear  in  light  and  air.  He  repaired 
and  restored  the  fronts  toward  the  place  named  after  him- 
self, and  he  completed  the  edifice  by  raising  the  vast  pile  of 
building  connecting  the  L.  with\he  Tuileries.  Thus,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Commune  in  1871  the 
L.  and  the  Tuileries  made  one  edifice,  of  which  the  com- 
plete circuit  could  be  made  on  the  second  floor.  The  greater 
part  of  the  L.  is  occupied  with  the  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  antiquities  that  constitute  the  Museedu  Louvre. 
The  works  in  sculpture— statues,  busts,  vases,  and  inscrip- 
tions—are distributed  in  5  collections.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Lovat,  luv'at  (SIMON  Frazer),  LORD,  b.  in  Scot,  about 
1676,  grandson  of  the  ninth  and  cousin  of  the  tenth  lord,  by 
whose  will  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715  he  was  invited  by 


his  clansmen  to  espouse  that  cause,  but  preferred  to  take  the 
opposite  course,  inducing  them  to  follow  his  guidance.  In 
the  insurrect  ion  of  1745  he  sent  his  clan  under  command  of  his 
son  to  fight  for  the  Pretender,  while  lie  protested  his  own 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Brunswick.  This  double  game  was 
unsuccessful,  and  brought  him  to  trial  for  treason,  resulting 
in  liis  execution  on  Tower  Hill.  Apr  9,  1747. 

Love- Apple,  a  name  once  given  to  the  Lycopersicum 
esailenlutn,  or  TOMATO  (which  see). 

Love-least,  a  modern  restoration  of  the  anc.  Agapa>. 
The  MoravianBrethren,  the  various  denominations  of  Meths.. 
and  some  other  bodies  of  Chrs.  observe  this  custom.-  The 
Sandcinanians  have  a  weekly  L  -F.,  eaten  on  Sunday. 

Love'joy  (ELIJAH  PARISU).  b.  at  Albion,  Me.,  Nov.  9, 1802, 
grad.  at  Waterville  Coll.  in  1826 ;  became  in  1827  a  teacher 
and  in  1828  an  ed.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  studied  theol.  at  Prince- 
ton, N  J.,  and  in  1833  was  ordained  a  Presb.  minister :  in 
1836,  while  ed.  of  the  St.  Louis  Observer,  attacked  slavery  in 
it,  and  was  compelled  by  a  mob  to  remove  to  Alton,  111. ; 
here,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7,  1837,  he  was  shot  dead. 

Lovejoy  (OWEN),  brother  of  Elijah  P.,  b.  at  Albion,  Me., 
Jan.  6,  1811 ;  was  present  when  his  brother  was  killed,  and 
thereafter  conducted  many  anti-slavery  meetings ;  was  a 
Congl.  minister  of  Princeton,  III.,  1838-54,  and  M.  C.  1856-64. 
D.  Mar.  25,  1864. 

Lovelaiid,  Col.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lov'ell  (Gen.  MANSFIELD),  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct. 
20,  1822,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1842  and  entered  the  artil. ;  in  the 
war  with  Mex.  was  wounded  at  Monterey ;  was  chief  of 
staff  of  Quitman's  division,  and  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault  on  the  city  of  Mex.  :  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1854,  settled  in  New  York,  and  was  (1858-01)  deputy  com. 
and  for  a  time  acting  com  of  public  works  ;  in  the  e.  war 
served  as  maj.-geu.  of  the  Corned,  army,  and  commanded 
dept.  of  the  South  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans ;  subse- 
quently served  in  N.  Miss,  and  Ga.  campaigns,  etc. 

Low  ( FREDERIC  F.),  b  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  Jan.  30,  1828 ; 
went  to  Cal.  1849 ;  was  first  a  miner,  then  a  merchant  in 
San  Francisco ;  banker  at  Marysville  1855;  Hop  M.C.  18C1-03, 
collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  1863  64,  gov.  of  Cal. 
1864-68,  and  minister  to  Chi.  1869-72. 

Low  (SETH).    See  APPENDIX. 

Lowe,  10  (Sir  HUDSON),  b.  at  Galway.  Ire.,  July  28, 1769 ; 
entered  the  army  ;  served  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  in  Naples,  and  Sic. ;  aided  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
and  carried  to  Loud,  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  Nap. ; 
served  during  the  following  yr.  as  quartermaster-gen,  of 
the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  until  removed  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  ;  became  gov.  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena  during 
the  whole  imprisonment  of  Nap.  ;  afterward  served  in 
India;  lieut.-gen.  1820:  wrote  a  Hint,  of  the  Captivity  of  Nap. 
from  Ids  Journal.  D.  July  10,  1844. 

Lo  w'ell,  city  and  important  ft.  R.  centre,  one  of  the 
caps,  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  the  leading  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the  Merrimack  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Concord  River,  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Its  terr. 
comprises  only  2587 acres.  The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected 
in  1822  23.  when  the  then  almost  uninhabited  ten-,  now  com- 
prising the  city  was  E.  Chelmsford.  Portions  of  Dracut 
and  Tewksbury  have;  been  annexed,  and  the  city  was  iueor- 


home,  a  young  women's  home,  and  other  charitable  iusts. 
The  business  and  larger  portion  of  the  city  is  on  low  land, 
but  on  the  outskirts  the  land  is  elevated.  Pop.  1870,  40,928; 
1880,  59,475  ;  1885,  about  65,000. 

Lowell,  on  R.  R.,  Kent  CO.,  Mich.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Grand  and  Flat  rivers,  139  m.  W.  of  Detroit  and  15  m.  W.  of 
Ionia.  Pop.  1870.  1503;  1880,  1538 

Lowell  (CHARLES).  D.  1).,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  15,  1782,  son 
of  Judge  John  Lowell ;  ed.  at  Andover,  grad.  at  Harvard 
Coll.  in  1800;  studied  law.  and  afterward  theol.;  went 
abroad  ;  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  travelled  in  Europe  ;  on 
Jan.  1, 1806,  was  settled  over  the  W.  Congl.  ch.  in  Boston. 
Dr.  L.  was  the  father  of  J.  It.  Lowell,  the  essayist  and  poet. 
D.  Jan.  20.  1861. 

Low-ell  (CHARLES  RrssELi.),  b.  in  Boston  in  1835,  son  of 
the  preceding,  ed.  at  the  Boston  Lat.  School  and  at  Harvard, 
graduating  in  1854 ;  after  a  time  passed  in  European  travel 
and  study,  returned  to  the  r.  S.  and  engaged  in  business 
pin-suits;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  e.  war  was  supt.  of  iron- 
works in  Md.  ;  immediately  tendering  his  services  to  the 
govt.,  he  was  appointed  (May  1861)  a  capt.  in  the  6th  U.  S. 
( 'av.,  serving  with  his  co.  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  Va., 
and  subsequently  in  N.  Va.  and  Md.  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
McClellan  ;  on  tlie  recruitment  of  the  2d  Mass.  Cav.  was  ap- 
pointed its  col.  and  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash.  As- 
signed to  Sheridan's  command,  his  services  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley  were  conspicuous  in  all  the  engagements  of  that 
army,  including  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  he  was 
wounded,  but  would  not  leave  Ins  command,  remaining 
until  the  final  attack,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
In  recognition  of  bis  services  he  was  appointed  brig.  gen.  of 
volunteers,  to  date  Oct.  19,  1804.  D.  Oct.  20,  1804. 

Lowell  (FitANcis  CABOT),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Apr.  7,  1775,  son  of  John  (1743  1802);  grad.  at  Harvard  in 
1793 ;  became  a  merchant  at  Boston,  was  a  pioneer  in  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  prin.  founders 
of  the  nianufactnring  interests  of  Waltuam  and  Lowell, 
which  city  was  named  in  his  honor.  D.  Aug.  10,  1817. 

Lowell  (JAMES  RUSSELL),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Rev. 
Charles,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1819,  grad.  at  Har- 
vard in  1838.  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1840;  com- 
menced practice  in  Boston,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  lit. 
He  printed  in  1841  a  small  vol.  of  poems  entitled  A  Year's 
Life,  and  in  1844  a  vol.  of  I'otnis ;  in  1845  Conversations  on 
Sonie  of  the  Old  Poets;  in  1848  another  vol.  of  Poems,  con- 
taining several  directed  against  slavery,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
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L<iin,fnl,  A  F<il>l<-  fur  ri-itii-n,  and  Tin  liirjlow  Paj)ers.  In 
1851-52  he  travelled  in  Europe  ;  delivered  in  1854-55  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Brit,  poets  before  the  Lowell  Inst.,  Boston ; 
succeeded  Longfellow  in  Jan.  1855  as  prof,  of  modem  langs. 
and  lit.  at  Harvard,  and  spent  another  yr.  in  Europe,  chiefly  j 
at  Dresden.  From  185"  to  1862  he  was  ed.  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  from  1863  to  1872  of  the  N.  Amer.  Review.  He 
issued  in  1864  Fireside  Travels;  in  1807  a  new  series  of  Big- 
low  Patters  ;  in  1868  Under  t/ie  Willows,  with  which  was  in- 
cluded his  Commemoration.  Ode  in  honor  of  the  alumni  of 
Harvard  who  had  fallen  in  the  c.  war  ;  in  1869  The  Cathedral ; 
in  1870  Among  my  Books  and  ^fy  Study  Windows.  Travelled 
in  Europe  1872-74,  receiving  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  at  Ox.  and 
LL.D.  at  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  Was  U.  S.  minister  to  Sp. 
in  1877,  and  U.  S.  minister  to  Eng.  1880-85. 

Lowell  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  28, 
1743,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1760  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1762,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1777 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Cong.  1782-83;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
1783-89,  of  the  U.  S.  dist.  court  1789-1801,  and  a  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  circuit  court  1801-02.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
clause  in  the  Mass.  Bill  of  Kights  which  abolished  slavery. 
D.  May  6,  1802. 

Lowell  (.JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 
1769,  son  of  the  preceding,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1786 ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789 :  author  of  many  papers  and 
pamphlets  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  active 
in  the  founding  of  many  of  the  public  insts.  of  Boston,  but 
would  never  accept  office.  D.  Mar.  12, 1840. 

Lowell  (ROBEKT  TKAILL  SPENCE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston 
Oct.  9,  1816,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  grad.  at  Harvard  in 
1833.  In  1842  took  orders  in  Ch.  of  Eug.  ;  held  rectorships, 
and  wrote  The  Sew  Priest  of  Conception  Bay. 

Lowell  (JOHN),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  11,  1799,  son  of 
Francis  C. ;  ed.  at  Harvard  Coll.  and  in  Edinburgh,  and  had 
fine  scholarly  tastes ;  spent  much  time  in  foreign  travel.  D. 
at  Bombay,  India,  Mar.  4,  1836,  and  left  $250,000  to  found 
Lowell  Inst.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lo'weiitlial  (!SIDOK),  b.  at  Posen,  Prus.  Poland,  in  1827, 
of  Jewish  parents  ;  exhibited  aptitude  for  philological  stud- 
ies, and  at  17  had  mastered  more  than  the  usual  course  of 
a  liberal  education.  He  then  became  a  mercantile  clerk, 
and  on  account  of  a  poem  pub.  in  a  newspai>er  was  obliged 
to  flee ;  embarked  at  Hamburg  and  reached  New  York  in 
the  autumn  of  1846.  He  was  soon  reduced  to  such  destitu- 
tion as  to  adopt  the  business  of  a  street-peddler,  but  his  ac- 
complishments became  known,  and  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  teacher  of  Fr.  and  Ger.  at  Lafayette  Coll.,  Easton,  Pa., 
where  he  also  entered  the  senior  class  as  a  student,  gradu 
atiug  in  1848,  after  which  he  became  a  teacher  of  langs.  at 
Mt.  Holly  Collegiate  School,  N.  J.  Having  become  a  Car.  in 
1851,  he  entered  Princeton  Sem.  in  1852 ;  contributed  to  the 
Biblical  Repository  ;  was  in  1855  tutor  at  the  coll.  of  N.  J., 
and  in  Aug.  1856  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer 
Presb.  Board  to  the  Afghans.  He  soon  learned  Per.,  Cash 
miri,  Hindostauee,  Arabic,  and  the  Afghan  lang.,  into  which 
he  translated  the  N.  T.,  and  had  nearly  completed  a  diet,  of 
that  lang.  when  he  was  accidentally  killed  at  Peshawur, 
Apr.  24,  1864. 

Lo  wiides,  lownclz  (RAWLINS),  b.  in  the  Brit.  W.  I.  in  1722 ; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  became  a 
lawyer ;  in  1766  was  appointed  one  of  the  crown  judges ; 
was  an  early  friend  of  colonial  independence ;  in  1778  be- 
came pres.  of  S.  C.  ;  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brit. ;  after  the  war  vigorously  opposed  the  Federal 
const,  and  defended  the  Afr.  slave-trade.  D.  Aug.  24, 1800. 

Lowndes  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1765,  son  of 
the  preceding ;  was  well  ed.,  and  was  M.  C.  1800-05.  D.  July 
8,  1843. 

Lo  Wildes  (WILLIAM  JONES),  LL  p.,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Feb.  7,  1782,  son  of  Rawlins ;  studied  in  Eng.  and  grad.  at 
Charleston  Coll. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804 ;  M.  C.  1810-22, 
and  held  other  important  positions.  D.  Nov.  27,  1822. 

Lowtli  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Winchester,  Eng.,  Nov.  28, 
1710;  his  father.  Rev.  William  Lowth  (1661-1732),  was  chap- 
lain to  the  bp.  and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral ;  grad.  at 
New  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1737 ;  took  holy  orders ;  in  1741  became 
prof,  of  poetry  at  Ox.,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebs.,  the  foundation  of  his  later 
work  on  the  same  subject ;  became  bp.  of  St.  David's  in 
1766 ;  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ox.  the  same  yr.,  and  was 
appointed  bp.  of  Lond.  in  1777 ;  declined  the  archbishopric 
or  Canterbury  in  1783.  His  prin.  works  were  Prwlecliones  de 
Sacra  Poesi  itebritorum  and  a  poetical  Translation  of  Isaiaii. 
D.  Nov.  3,  1787. 

Low'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co ,  N.  Y,  1J4  m-  w- 
of  Black  River ;  settled  in  1797,  incorporated  1847 ;  has  an 
acad.,  founded  in  1808.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2805 ;  1880,  3188. 

Loyola,  loi-o'la  (IGNATIUS),  b.  in  Giiipuzcoa,  Sp.,  in  1491, 
in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  whence  his  surname;  his  original 
name  was  INIGO  LOPEZ  DE  RECALDE.  In  his  youth  served  as 
a  page  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  afterward  en- 
tered the  military  service,  remaining  till  his  30th  yr. ;  having 
been  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pamplona  in  1521, 
and  being  feeble  and  suffering,  he  read  a  life  of  Christ  and 
various  sacred  legends,  and  by  degrees  the  man  of  the 
world  found  himself  transformed  into  the  Chr.  disciple. 
He  divided  his  goods  among  the  poor,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
armor,  declaring  himself  at  the  same  time  her  knight,  and 
retired  to  the  hospice  of  Manresa.  Ten  months  later  he 
embarked  from  Barcelona  for  Pal.,  but  being  maltreated  by 
the  guardian  of  the  Sepulchre  he  returned  in  1524,  by  way 
of  Venice,  to  Barcelona.  Two  yrs.  afterward,  having  en- 
tered the  superior  schools,  he  prepared  himself  for  giving 
popular  instruction.  Being  accused  of  witchcraft  before 
the  Inquisition,  he  was  arrested  ;  on  his  release,  in  1528,  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  theol.  There,  in  1534,  together  with 
several  more,  both  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  ne  formed 
the  project  of  founding  a  new  Catholic  religious  order.  In 


1537  the  company  met  in  Venice,  and  thence  made  a  first 
journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission  to  establish  the  new 
order  and  receive  a  blessing  upon  it.  Pope  Paul  III.  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness,  and  on  Sept.  27,  1540,  gave  to 
Ignatius  and  his  companions  the  provisory,  and  in  1543  the 
definitive  approbation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  L.  was  named 
first  gen.  of  the  order  in  1541.  and  soon  gave  himself  to  the 
religious  training  of  the  young,  and  was  very  successful  in 
bringing  Jews  over  to  the  Chr.  faith  and  in  reforming  lost 
women.  He  d.  on  the  31st  of  July,  1556,  was  beatified  in 
1599,  and  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His  feast 
is  celebrated  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  his 
death.  He  wrote  2  small  works  in  Sp.—  The  Constitution  of 
the  Order  of  Jesus  and  Spiritual  Exercises.  His  Life  has  been 
written  many  times,  but  those  of  Rosweide,  Maffei,  and 
Bouhours  are  specially  quoted.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'* 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  ANGELO  DE  GITBERNATIS,] 

Lo'zier  (CLEMENCE  HAMED),  M.  D.,  b.  Dec.  11,  1812.  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  moved  to  New  York  1814 ;  taught  a  school 
for  young  ladies  for  11  yrs. ;  studied  med.,  and  grad.  at  the 
Syracuse  Coll.  1853;  helped  found  the  New  York  Med.  Coll. 
and  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in  1863,  and  is  dean 
and  prof .  at  that  inst. 

Lub'bock  (FRANK  R.),  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Oct.  16, 1815 ; 
went  to  Tex.  in  1836 ;  was  chosen  sec.  of  the  house  of  reps, 
in  the  extra  session  of  the  first  cong.  1838 ;  was  twice  ap- 
pointed comptroller ;  was  co.  clerk  of  Harris  co.  1843-56 ; 
elected  lieut.-gov.  in  1856  and  gov.  in  1861 ;  joined  the  Confed. 
army ;  took  part  in  all  the  actions  on  Red  River  ;  served  on 
the  staff  of  Pres.  Davis  in  Richmond ;  was  captured,  and 
imprisoned  at  Ft.  Delaware  from  Apr.  to  Dec.  1865 ;  became 
treas.  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 

Lubbock  (Sir  JOHN),  BART.,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  b. 
in  Lond.  Apr.  30,  1834,  ed.  at  Eton ;  became  a  banker  in 
Lond.,  and  introduced  improvements  into  the  system  of 
banking ;  became  early  interested  in  ethnology,  physics, 
and  natural  science.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1865, 
in  which  yr.  he  put  forth  Prt-historic  Times,  as  Illustrated  by 
Anc.  Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Citstoms  of  Modern  Sav* 
ages,  a  work  which  was  "  epoch-making  "  in  the  anthropo- 
logical sciences.  In  1870  he  issued  The  Oi-igin  of  Civilization 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  His  Origin  and  Mtt- 
amoiyhoses  of  Insects,  On  British  Wild  Flowers  considered 
in  Relation  to  Insects,  etc.  bear  witness  to  the  versatility  of 
his  researches.  He  is  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Lond. 
In  1865  and  1868  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Part, 
in  the  Liberal  interest ;  was  elected  for  Maidstone  in  1870 ; 
has  spoken  on  financial  and  educational  topics,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  several  important  acts. 

Lu'beck  [Ger.  LiibecJi},  a  free  Hanse-town  and  an  im- 
portant commercial  port  of  the  Ger.  empire,  is  situated  on 
the  Trave,  10  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  and  has 
51,055  inhabs.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  with  water. 
To  the  W.  and  N  the  Trave  makes  a  large  curve,  forming 
an  extensive  harbor ;  to  the  S.  and  E.  runs  the  Wakenitz, 
joining  the  Trave  to  the  S.  of  the  city.  It  is  still  partly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  contains  many  old-fashioned  houses 
and  chs.,  which  remind  one  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  in- 
dustry is  very  lively.  Breweries,  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
cloth,  and  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  weaving  factories  are  in 
operation.  Still  more  important  is  the  commerce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  location  of  the  city,  between  Hamburg  and  the 
Baltic.  The  prin.  items  of  importation  are  wooa,  potash, 
tar,  hemp,  copper,  and  tallow  from  Rus. ;  timber,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  steel  from  Swe. ;  corn  and  spirits  from  Prus. ;  wine 
from  Fr. ;  the  wine  trade  is  very  important. 

L.  has  a  democratic  const.    Its  govt.  consists  of  a  senate 
of  14  members  and  a  municipality  of  120.    This  govt.  rules  a 
terr.  of  114  sq.  m.  with  63,571  inhabs.,  which  forms  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Ger.  empire.    It  was  the  head  of  tn 
Hansa,  but  its  power  decreased  with  the  Hansa.    On  June  27, 

1867,  it  concluded  a  military  convention  with  Prus.    May  15, 

1868,  it  entered  the  Zollverein,  and  in  1871  the  Ger.  empire. 
Liib'ke  (WILHELM),  b.  at  Dortmund,  \Vestphalia,  Jan.  17, 

1820 ;  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin ;  wrote  in  1853  Die  nuttelal- 
terliche  Kunsl  in  Westfalen,  and  in  1855  Geschidiie  der  Archt- 
tektvr:  was  appointed  prof,  of  arch,  at  the  Building  Acad. 
of  Berlin  in  1857 ;  travelled  in  1858-60  through  It.,  Fr.,  and 
Belg  ,  and  became  prof,  of  art-hist.  at  Zurich  in  1861,  and  at 
Stuttgart  in  1866.  His  Gmndriss  der  Kunstgeschichte  and 
Geschichte  der  Plastik  are  very  useful  hand-books. 

Ln'brioaiits  [Lat.  lubricare,  "to  make  smooth'],  or 
Unguents,  are  of  many  kinds.    As  a  solid  L.,  plumbago, 
graphite,  or  black  lead  is  the  only  material  in  common  use  ; 
it  is  usually  applied  mixed  with  tallow  or  oil.    It  is  best 
adapted  for  lubrication  of  bearings  moving  slowly  under 
very  heavy  pressures.    Tallow  alone,  or  mixed  with  plum- 
bago or  with  red  or  white  lead,  is  an  excellent  L.  under 
similar  conditions.     Lard   is   sometimes  applied   in   such 
cases.    All  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  non-drying  oils  are 
good  unguents.    The  best  of  the  oils  for  heavy  pressures  is 
summer-drained  sperm.    Lard  oil  is  excellent  for  the  bear- 
ings of  machinery.    Of  the  vegetable  oils,  olive  is  one  of  the 
best.    Colza  and  rapeseed  oils  are  good  L.    The  siccative  or 
drving  oils,  of  which  linseed  oil  is  an  example,  cannot  be  us 
as"  unguents.    Mineral  oils  are  now  coming  into  extensive 
use  as  L.    The  best  mineral  lubricating  oils  are  those  which 
having  been  subjected  to  fractional  distillation  at   lm 
temperature,  have  been  freed  from  all  of  the  more  volatile 
constituents.    Crude  petroleum  is  a  good  ungent  under  hght 
pressures.    The  majority  of  the  lubricating  oils  sold  u 
trade  names  or  trade-marks  are  mixtures  of  oils  having  a 
good  body  with  others  of  less  value.    A  mixture  of  mineral 
and  lard  oils  is  commonly  used,  and  is  a  good  lubricator 
The  oils  of  commerce  frequently  contain  traces  of  the  acid 
used  in  their  purification.    When  this  is  the  case  they  are 
likely  to  injure  delicate  machinery  if  applied  as  a  L.    1 
maybe  purified  by  chemical  treatment,  or  they  may  be  clari- 
fied bv  placing  in  the  vessel  contamhig  them  a  quantity  of 
rusty  iron  or  of  other  neutral  absorbent  of  acids.    Soap  is 
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used  as  an  unguent  between  surfaces  of  wood.    [From  ong. 
art.  in  ./.'*  Uidv.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  R.  H.  THURSTON.] 

Lu'forlcators  [Lat.  lubricare,  "to  make  smooth'  J,  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  lubricating  materials  are  ap- 
plied to  rubbing  surfaces  in  machinery.  As  lubricants  are 
sometimes  solid,  sometimes  semi-fluid,  and  sometimes  liquid, 
L  are  of  several  kinds.  Those  intended  for  applying  solid 
lubricants,  such  as  tallow,  lard,  or  axle -grease,  consist  fre- 
quently of  a  simple  box  supported  above  the  part  to  be  lu- 
bricated, with  a  hole  of  a  size  which  is  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  viscosity  of  the  material  em- 
ployed and  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  it, 
leading  down  to  the  "bearing,"  through  which  the  lubricant 
gradually  finds  its  way.  With  hard  tallow  it  is  sometimes 
found  advisable  to  apply  a  plate  above  the  mass,  which,  be- 
ing pressed  down  by  a  spring,  forces  the  lubricant  down- 
ward more  rapidly. 

Luca'uus  (MARCUS  JamJKt),  b.  at  Cordova,  Sp.,  in  39 
A.  D.,  a  nephew  of  the  philos.  Seneca ;  came  early  to  Rome ; 
received  an  excellent  education ;  distinguished  himself  by 
his  poetical  talent.  He  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was 
betrayed,  turned  informer  in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  but 
was  nevertheless  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  emp., 
and  committed  suicide  in  65  A.  D.  Of  his  works,  onlyPhar- 
salia,  an  heroic  poem  in  10  books,  is  still  extant,  but  it  is 
either  unfinished  or  incomplete ;  it  treats  of  the  c.  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  begins  with  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon,  but  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alexandrian  war. 

Ln'cas  (JOHN  B.  C.),  b.  in  1762  in  Fr. ;  studied  law  at  the 
Univ.  of  Caen ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1784,  and  became  a 
farmer  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1792  was  elected  to  the 
legislature ;  was  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  ;  M.  C.  1803- 
05  ;  in  1805  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  courts  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  held  that  office  until  1820 ;  was  also  (1805-12) 
a  com.  of  land-titles.  D.  Sept.  1842. 

Lucaa  (PAUL),  b.  at  Rouen,  Fr.,  Aug.  31, 1664,  son  of  a  gold- 
smith ;  visited  Gr.,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  as  a  dealer 
in  precious  stones;  engaged  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
Venetians ;  participated  in  the  siege  of  Negropont  1688 ;  be- 
came capt.  of  an  anned  vessel  which  cruised  against  the 
Turks ;  returned  to  Fr.  1696 ;  sold  a  fine  collection  of  medals 
and  curiosities  to  the  royal  cabinet ;  again  visited  Egypt, 
and  ascended  the  Nile  1700 ;  went  by  sea  to  Tripoli ;  joined 
a  caravan  which  traversed  Armenia  and  Per.  ;  was  robbed 
at  Bagdad ;  taken  prisoner  by  a  Dut.  privateer ;  reached 
Paris  1703 ;  wrote  his  adventures  under  the  title  Voyage  au 
Levant ;  travelled  again  in  the  E. ;  wrote  a  second  vol.  of 
travels  and  other  works;  was  sent  by  the  govt.  on  new 
antiquarian  expeditions  to  the  E.  1714  and  1723 ;  went  to  Sp. 
1730.  D.  May  12,  1737. 

Lucas  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  Apr.  1,  1781, 
a  descendant  of  William  Penn  :  in  1800  went  to  O. ;  served 
in  the  war  of  1812-15  as  capt.,  and  afterward  lieut.-col.  U.  S.  A. 
and  brig. -gen.  of  O.  militia  on  frontier ;  was  pres.  of  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Jackson  for  Pres.  in  1832 ;  gov.  of  O. 
1832-36  ;  gov.  of  la.  Terr.  1838-41.  D.  Feb.  7, 1853. 

Lucca,  look'kah,  formerly  a  duchy,  which  at  some  pe- 
riods formed  an  independent  republic  and  at  others  was 
given  as  a  kind  of  pension  to  royal  or  semi-royal  persons, 
now  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  It.,  comprising  an  area  of 
577  sq.  m.  with  280,399  inhabs.,  between  Tuscany,  Modeua, 
Massa,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  The  prin. 
products  are  wine,  oil,  and  silks.  Paper,  glass,  linens,  and 
cottons  are  manufactured.  Cap.  Lucca. 

Lucca,  city  of  Central  It.,  the  chief  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Lucca,  lying  on  the  Serchio,  about  15  m.  N.  E.  of  Pisa.  L.  is 
situated  in  a  most  fertile  plain,  surrounded,  except  on  the 
E.,  by  spurs  of  the  Apennines.  The  streets,  narrow  and 
crooked,  are  well  paved,  and  the  private  dwellings  are  often 
spacious  and  elegant.  The  public  buildings  contain  many 
choice  works  of  art,  especially  pictures  by  Fra  Bartolomeo 
and  other  great  masters.  The  ca_thedral  was  erected  in  the 
llth  century.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  superb 
aqueduct  about  3  m.  in  length.  Silk  was  manufactured  here 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  llth  century.  In  1300  the 
republic  had  her  emporiums  of  silken  stuffs  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
Bruges,  etc.,  and  somewhat  later  30,000  of  the  inhabs.  of  L., 
already  known  as  the  Industriosa,  were  said  to  live  by  this 
manufacture.  •  Even  now  the  silk  and  olive  oil  of  L.  are  es- 
pecially prized.  Beautiful  villas  abound  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  celebrated  Bagni  di  Lucca  are  still  a  favorite 
summer  resort  for  foreign  residents  in  It.  Pop.  68,063. 

Lucca  (PAULINE),  b.  at  Vienna  Apr.  25, 1842.  The  original 
name  was  LUCAS.  Her  parents  were  Jews  of  humble  origin 
and  condition.  She  owed  her  musical  instruction  to  the 
kindness  of  a  professional  singer.  In  1859  she  appeared  at 
the  Olmiitz  theatre  as  Elvira  in  the  opera  of  Eriiam,  and  at 
once  became  famous.  In  Nov.  1865  she  married  Baron  von 
Rohdeu,  who  was  killed  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
In  1872  L.  appeared  in  New  York  at  Acad.  of  Music. 

Luce  (STEPHEN  BLEECKER),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  at  Albany  Mar  25, 
1827  ;  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  Oct.  19, 1841 ;  became  passed 
mdpn.  in  1847,  lieut.  in  l&w.  lieut.-commander  in  1862,  com- 
mander m  1866,  capt.  in  1872,  commodore  1881,  brevet  rear- 
admiral  1884,  and  same  year  pres.  of  U.  S.  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, Coaster's  Harbor  Island,  R.  I. ;  in  action  several  times 
m  1864  and  1865,  while  cpmmanding  the  iron-clad  Nantucket 
and  the  steamer  Pontiac  of  the  S.  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron.  Wrote  a  work  on  seamanship  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  at  the  Naval  Acad. 

Lu'cern  [Fr.  luterne],  or  Purple  Medlck,  the  Medi- 
caao  saliva,  a  leguminous  forage-plant,  a  native  of  Europe 
where,  as  in  Amer.  and  other  regions,  it  is  extensively  sown 
It  should  be  planted  in  drills.  It  is  perennial,  and  cut  sev- 
eral times  in  the  season.  In  Cal.  it  is  known  by  the  Sp.  name 
of  alfalfa,  and  is  much  prized. 

Lucerne,  lu-sern'  [Ger.  Luzern  orLucerri],  city  of  Switz 
cap.  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Reuss     Its 
chs.  and  the  celebrated  monument  called  the  lion  of  Lucerne 


carved  in  the  solid  rock  after  a  model  of  Thorwaldsen.  in 
remembrance  of  the  Swiss  guard  butchered  in  Paris  Aug. 
10,  1792,  are  remarkable.  A  very  brisk  transit  trade  is  car- 
ried on  here.  Pop.  17,850. 

Lucerne,  Lake  of  [Ger.  Vierwald»tadter  See,  "Lake 
of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  "],  a  lake  of  Switz.,  inclosed  by 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwytz,  and  Lucerne.  It 
is  22  m.  long,  from  ^  to  2  m.  broad,  and  very  beautiful. 

Lnclau,  loo'she-an,  SAINT,  b.  at  Samosata  in  Upper  Syria 
about  250 ;  became  a  Chr.  teacher  at  Edessa  and  Antioch, 
inculcating  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  afterward  known  as 
Arianism  ;  was  3  times  excommunicated  as  a  heretic  ;  ulti- 
mately retracted  his  heterodox  doctrines,  and  d.  a  martyr 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  about  310. 
Author  of  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint  much  valued  by  the 
Eastern  churches. 

Lucla'nus,  a  Gr.  humorist  of  first  rank,  b.  at  Samosata 
in  Syria  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era.  The 
exact  dates  and  circumstances  of  his  life  are  not  known  ;  de- 
voted himself  to  lit.,  philos.,  and  rhetoric  :  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Gr.,  It.,  and  Gaul,  studying  and  teaching,  and 
afterward  settled  in  his  native  city.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
ceived a  position  as  procurator  of  a  part  of  Egypt  from  the 
emp.  Commodus.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
a  miscellaneous  character,  poetical,  critical,  biographical, 
rhetorical,  etc.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  dialogues, 
treating,  generally  in  a  satirical,  though  somet|mes  in  a 
serious  way,  subjects  of  mythology,  philos.,  and  life. 

Lu'clfer  [Lat.  "  light-bearer "]  primarily  signifies  the 
planet  Venus,  as  the  morning  star.  By  an  error  of  the  com- 
mentators the  name  has  been  often  applied  to  Satan. 

Lucifer,  bp.  of  Cagliari,  Sard.,  appeared  at  the  Council 
of  Milan  in  354  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Liberius,  but  opposed 
the  Arians  in  so  violent  a  manner  that  the  emp.  Constantius 
threw  him  into  prison.  After  the  death  of  Constantius  he 
was  liberated,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Syria,  but  here 
too  he  deepened  the  controversy  between  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
and  the  Arians.  Disapproved  by  his  friends,  he  left  Antioch 
and  retired  to  Sard.,  where  he  founded  the  sect  of  the  Lu- 
ciferians,  and  d.  about  370. 

Lucil'lus  (C'Aius),  b.  at  Suessa  of  the  Aurunci  in  148 
B.  c. ;  served  in  the  Numantine  war  under  Scipio  ;  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  Africanusand  Laelius,  and  d.  at  Naples 
in  103  B.  c.  He  was  the  founder,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  the 
satira,  that  peculiar  Roman  form  of  poetry  in  which  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal  excelled.  Only  fragments  of  his  Satirve 

Lucl'na,  the  goddess  of  light,  hence  by  a  special  meta- 
phorical application  the  goddess  of  childbirth,  was  gener- 
ally identified  either  with  Juno  or  Diana.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  on  Mar.  1. 

Liick'e  (GOTTFRIED  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Egelu,  near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prus.  prov.  of  Sax..  Aug.  23, 
1791 ;  studied  theol.  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  became 
prof,  at  Bonn  in  1818,  and  in  1827  at  Gottingen,  where  he  d. 
Feb.  14,  1855.  Wrote  Grundriss  einer  iieuteslamentlichen  Her- 
meneutik,  Commentar  fiber  die  Schriften  ties  Emnydisten.  Jo- 
hannes, etc.  His  fine  theological  library  was  purchased  for 
Harvard  Coll. 

Luckner,  look'ner  (NICOLATTS),  b.  in  1722  at  Kampen, 
Bavaria ;  served  first  in  the  Bavarian  army,  then  in  the 
Prus.  army,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
and  at  last  in  the  Fr.,  which  he  entered  in  1763  as  a  lieut. -gen . ; 
in  1791  was  made  a  marshal  of  Fr.,  and  in  Feb.  1792  was  ap- 
pointed commander,  first  of  the  army  of  Alsace,  then  of  that 
of  the  north.  In  June  he  took  Meniu  and  Courtray,  but  re- 
tired suddenly  to  Lille.  In  July  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander in-chief  of  the  corps  of  Biron  and  La  Fayette,  and 
fought  successfully  against  the  Aus.  at  Longwy  (Aug.  19), 
but  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  replaced  by  Kellermann, 
and  called  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  because  he  had 
not  punished  Gen.  Jarry,  who,  when  evacuating  Courtray, 
had  set  fire  to  the  city.  He  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
city,  and  lived  quietly  for  some  time,  but  in  Sept.  1793  the 
payment  of  his  pension  was  suspended,  and  when  he  made 
demands  for  his  money  he  was  guillotined,  Jan.  3,  1794. 

Lucknow,  luk'now  [Hind., Laksmanayate),  city  of  Brit. 
India,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Oude,  is  situated  on  the 
Goomty,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  610  m.  from  Calcutta,  at 
an  elevation  of  360  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  whole  central 
part  of  it  consists  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  sunk  sev- 
eral ft.  into  the  ground,  and  lined  with  huts  of  mud  or  bam- 
boo, thatched  with  straw  or  palm-leaves.  The  commercial 
part  has  brick  houses  surrounded  with  gardens.  In  the  E. 
quarters  are  several  mosques  and  palaces,  among  which  the 
Imambara  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  buildings  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  Claude  Martin  are  very  gorgeous. 
From  1775,  and  to  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude 
with  the  Brit,  dominions,  L.  was  the  cap.  of  the  country. 
The  mutiny  of  1857  broke  out  at  L.  early  in  May.  It  was  not 
until  Mar.  19, 1858,  that  the  city,  which  had  been  fortified  by 
the  insurgents,  was  repossessed  by  the  Brit.  Pop.  261,485. 

Liicretla,  loo-kree'she-a,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  was  celebrated  as  much  for  her  virtue  as  for  her 
beauty.  Sextus  Tarquiuius,  a  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  king  of  Rome,  and  a  kinsman  of  her  husband,  became 

gassionately  enamored  of  her,  and  forced  her  to  yield  to 
is  wishes.    When  the  infamous  deed  became  known  it 
aroused  the  indignation  of   the   whole  people,  and    L.'s 
funeral  became  the  occasion  of  a  gen.  revolution,  by  which 
the  republic  was  established. 

Lucretius,  lu-kree'she-us  (TITUS  LUCRETIUS  CARUS), 
b.,  according  to  Jerome  (in  the  Eusebian  Chronicle),  in  the 
yr.  95  B.  c.,  and  d.,  according  to  Donatus,  55  B.  c.,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  52  B.  c.  His  death  seems  to  have  been  sudden, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  suicide,  through  derange- 
ment occasioned  by  the  effects  of  a  philter  administered  to 
him.  (See  Tennyson's  poem,  Lucretius.)  Very  little  is  known 
in  regard  to  his  education,  career,  residence,  or  fortunes. 
He  was  a  Rom.  citizen  of  noble  extraction,  and  probably 
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studied  at  Athens,  and  obtained  there  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  (Jr.  poets  and  philos.     His  poem.  De  lit  /•///„ 
Xnt'iri'i.  which  received  Cicero's  revision,  has  come  down  to 
us  entire,  although  apparently  unfinished  by  its  author.    It 
contains  6  books,  with  upward  of  7000  lines  in  all,  is  regarded  I 
as  the  completest  exposition  of  the  phys.  system  of  Epicurus, 
and  embodies  the  theories  of  Democritus,  together  with  the  I 
hedonic  doctrine  of  Aristippus.    Among  Eng.  translations 
are  those  of  John  Mason  Good,  and  of  J.  S.  Watson,  pub.  in  \ 
"  Bohn's  Library :"  that  of   Thomas  Busby,  and  that  of  ! 
Charles  Frederick  Johnson.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

1. 11  (ii  I  I ii*.    The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
not  known,  but  he  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  distin-  | 
guished  himself  in  the  Social  war  and  gained  the  favor  of 
Sulla,  whom  he  accompanied  as  quaestor  to  Gr.  and  Asia  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  in  88  B.  c.  I 
After  the  great  victory  in  68  B.  c.  over  Mithridates  and  Ti-  j 
gnines  at  the  river  Arsanias.  the  legions  declined  to  follow  I 
L.  farther,  and  he  had  to  lead  them  into  winter  quarters  in 
Mesopotamia.    Next  yr.  Mithridates  reopened  the  war  with  ' 
si  line  successes  over  Triarius,  the  Rom.  legate  in  Pontus,  but 
when  L.  wished  to  lead  his  army  against  him,  the  soldiers, 
seduced  by  Glabrio,  deserted  him,  and  Pompey  earned  the 
glory  of  having  brought  the  Mithridatic  wars  to  a  final  close. 
Disgusted,  L.  returned  to  Rome,  retired  into  private  life,  and 
spent  his  time  in  luxurious  indolence.    He  was  enormously 
rich,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  dinners  became  proverbial. 
D.  about  57  B.  c.  CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 

Ln'dlngton,  city,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Mich.,  at  outlet  of  Pere  Marquette  Lake  and  River.  84 
m.  from  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  steamers ; 
has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  lake.  Pop.  1880,  4190  ;  1884,  5433. 

Lud'low,  Vt.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ludlow  (EDMUND),  b.  at  Maiden-Bradley,  Eng.,  in  1620, 
ed.  at  Ox. :  entered  the  Parliamentary  army  as  a  volunteer 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war ;  became  a  col.  of  cav. ;  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  high  court  which  condemned 
Charles  I. :  protested  against  C'romwell's  assumption  of  the 
protectorate,  and  agitated  against  him  in  favor  of  a"  repub- 
lic ;  retired  to  Switz.  at  the  approach  of  the  Restoration, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  only  returning  to  Eng.  for 
a  brief  period  in  1688 ;  wrote  Memoirs.  D.  in  1693. 

Ludlow  (FiTZHUGH).  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1837; 
commenced  writing  for  the  New  York  press  in  1855 ;  wrote 
in  1857  The  Hasheesh  Eaftr,  describing  the  pleasures  and  pains 
attending  the  use  of  that  drug,  to  which  he  had  been  ad- 
dicted ;  wrote  for  Harper's  Magazine  short  stories,  which 
were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Little  Brother  and  Other 
Tales ;  subsequently  wrote  The  Opium  Habit,  giving  his  per- 
sonal experience  with  opium.  D.  Sept.  13,  1870. 

Ludlow  (ROGER),  b.  in  Eng..  of  good  family  ;  settled  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  1630;  was  assistant  gov.  of  the  colony 
1630-34 ;  went  to  Conn.  1635,  where  he  was  for  19  yrs.  a 
magistrate  or  deputy  gov.,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
corns,  of  the  United  Colonies ;  settled  at  Fairfield  1639  ;  re- 
moved to  Va.  with  his  family  1654.  The  place  and  time  of 
his  death  are  unknown. 

Ludol'phus  (JOB),  b.  at  Erfurt,  Ger.,  Jan.  15,  1624; 
studied  langs.  in  his  native  place  and  at  Leyden  ;  travelled 
in  1647  in  Fr.  and  Eng. ;  accompanied  Queen  Christina  of 
Swe.  in  1649  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  Abyssinians,  by  whose  aid  he  studied  the  Ethiopic 
lang. ;  visited  Swe.  and  Den. ;  settled  in  1652  in  Gotha.  He 
wrote  a  Hictoria  JSthiopica,  grams,  and  diets,  of  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Amharic  langs.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  study 
of  Ethiopic  in  Europe.  D.  Apr.  8,  1704. 

Lnd'wlg  II.,  king  of  Bavaria,  b.  Aug.  25, 1845,  succeed- 
ed his  father.  King  Maximilian  II.,  Mar.  10, 1864.  He  is  a  man 
of  genius,  of  romantic  nature,  an  artist,  with  very  fantastic 
ideas  of  his  personal  dignity  as  a  king.  In  the  affairs  of 
Ger.,  however,  he  has  played  an  important  and  noble  part. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Ger.  war  in  1870  he  sided  im- 
mediately with  Prus.  Also  in  the  internal  Bavarian  politics 
he  has  shown  himself  master  of  the  situation.  But  he  dis- 
likes to  devote  himself  steadily  and  with  consistency  to  the 
daily  business  of  governing.  He  lives  mostly  in  solitude  in 
his  magnificent  palaces,  and  here  he  busies  himself  with  art, 
especially  with  niusic.  On  account  of  this  passion  for  music 
the  composer  Richard  Wagner  gained  a  considerable  influ- 
ence over  him  during  the  first  yrs.  of  his  reign,  but  the  re- 
sult was  that  there  broke  out  among  the  people  frequent 
riots  against  Wagner,  and  in  1866  the  King  was  compelled  to 
send  the  composer  from  the  court. 

Luga'no,  Lake  of,  situated  on  the  frontier  between 
Switz.  and  It.,  and  between  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lago  di 
Como:  is  of  irregular  shape,  20  m.  long,  1}^  m.  broad. 
Through  the  river  Tresa  it  sends  its  waters  into  Lago  Mag- 
giore. which  lies  200  ft.  lower. 

Luiiil,  loo-ee'ne,  or  Lovlnt  (BERNARDINO),  b.  at  Luino 
on  Lago  Maggiore,  some  say  in  1460,  others  say  later.  Near- 
ly everything  concerning  this  artist  has  been  in  djspute — the 
time  of  his  birth,  the  time  of  his  death,  his  relation  to  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  the  genuineness  of  his  works.  His  finest 
work,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  is  in  Milan,  Saronno,  Como, 
and  Lugano. 

Lnltprand.    See  LOMBARDS. 

Luke,  SAINT.  Life. — St.  Luke  was  of  Gentile  descent. 
He  was  from  AntiocH,  the  can.  of  Syria,  where  for  the  first 
time  Christianity  took  root  in  a  heathen  country.  L.  be- 
longed to  the  lettered  class  of  the  people ;  of  all  Paul's 
companions,  he  was  probably  the  only  one  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  scientific  and  literary  education.  An  old  tradi- 
tion maintains  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  whom 
Jesus  accompanied  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. We  meet  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  moment  when 
Paul,  having  arrived  at  Troas  on  his  second  missionary  voy- 
age, prepares  himself  to  cross  over  to  Europe  and  under- 
take missionary  travel  through  Gr.  After  tne  foundation 
of  the  ch.  in  Philippi,  it  seems  as  if  L.  remained  in  that  city 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  young  ch.  He  remained  with 


Paul  during  his  2  yrs.'  imprisonment  at  ( 'a'saiva.  and  during 
this  time  he  gathered  the  information  and  the  materials  of 
which  he  composed  his  2  works.  After  these  2  yrs.  he  went 
with  Paul  to  Rome,  and  participated  in  the"  shipwreck, 
which  he  has  described  in  Acts  xxvii.  :  he  arrived  at  Rome 
with  the  apostle  in  the  spring  of  62.  and  lived  with  him  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  that  captivity,  with  which  the  book 
of  the  Acts  ends.  He  then  left  Paul  and  returned,  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  Orient.  We  find  him  once  more  in  com- 
pany with  Paul  and  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  second  captivity  is  here  referred  to,  which 
Paul  suffered  in  the  yr.  66  or  67,  and  which  terminated  with 
his  martyrdom.  According  to  a  tradition  L.  preached  the 
gospel  in  Achaia  and  Bceotia,  and  Nicephorus  Callistus  in 
the  14th  century  tells  that  he  was  hung  on  an  olive  tree  in 
Gr.  at  the  age  of  80  yrs.  From  the  testimony  of  Jerome  it 
seems  certain  that  his  ashes  were  brought  from  Achaia  to 
Constantinople  by  orders  of  Constantius  in  356. 

Workg.— Two  books  are  ascribed  to  L.  by  Chr.  antiquity— 
the  third  of  the  canonical  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. It  is  incontestable  that  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  must  be  sought  among  the  assistants  of  St. 
Paul.  The  whole  hist,  of  Jesus  by  L.  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  reality  of  those  2  great  principles  which  form  the  basis 
for  all  St.  Paul's  preaching— viz.  the  universality  of  the  sal- 
vation and  its  entire  gratuity.  But  in  his  2  writings  he  de- 
fends a  cause  much  higher  than  that  of  St.  Paul  :  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  God  himself.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Roms.  we 
are  told  that  the  Jews  even  claimed  that  God  had  not  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  salvation  from  them  and  give  it  to 
the  Gentiles,  since  he  had  bound  himself  to  them  by  invio- 
lable promises.  The  aim  of  L.  is  to  demonstrate  that  God 
has  accomplished  faithfully  his  promises,  by  the  apostles 
preaching  first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  it  is  not  God  who  has  broken  his  engagements  with  his 
people,  but  the  people  who  have  rejected  their  God.  The  idea 
of  the  book  of  the  Acts  is  by  no  means  to  give  the  biography 
of  Peter  or  Paul,  or  any  other  man.  Like  the  whole  Script., 
the  book  refers  to  the  great  subject  of  the  reign  of  God.  It 
contains  the  hist,  of  the  apostolical  foundations — the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ch.  among  the  Jews  by  St.  Peter  ;  the  providen- 
tial preparation  for  the  preaching  among  the  Gentiles  :  the 
foundation  of  the  Ch.  among  the  Gentiles  by  St.  Paul ;  these 
foundations  were  accomplished  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  first 
captivity,  with  which  the  Acts  end.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the 
2  works  is— from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  from  Capernaum 
to  Jerusalem,  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  from  Antioch 
to  Rome.  And  as  a  true  historian  L.  traces  the  progress  of 
the  faith  in  Christ  from  the  individual  to  the  Ch.,  and  from 
the  Ch.  to  the  centre  of  the  world's  scene.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'a  Univ.  Oyc.,  by  PROF.  FREDERIC  GODET,  D.  D.] 

Lnllng,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lull  (RAMON),  Latinized  RAIMUNBUS  LUT-LIUS,  b.  at  Palma 
in  Majorca,  or  at  Barcelona,  in  1235  :  d.  at  Bougiah  in  Al- 
geria in  1315.  L.  led  a  dissolute  life  till  the  age  of  30.  when 
he  renounced  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to  philos.  and 
religion.  He  was  a  mercator  laiciis.  After  many  pilgrim- 
ages L.  settled  in  a  hermitage  on  Mt.  Roda.  near  Barcelona, 
and  studied  Latin  and  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  theology 
and  philosophy.  Here  he  formed  his  system  of  religious 
and  philosophical  belief,  and  produced  his  first  literary 
compositions.  His  works  in  Catalan  are  very  voluminous, 
but  we  only  know  a  few  minor  poetical  compositions  and 
Reynard  the  Fox.  designed  for  the  political  instruction  of 
rulers,  but  wholly  different  from  the  Dut.  and  Fr.  fables 
with  the  same  title.  The  religious  romance.  Ecaxt  and 
Blanquerna,  was  written  in  Lat.  Critics  divide  L.'s  Lat. 
works  into  4  parts :  those  composing  or  expounding  his 
philosophical  system,  Ars  Magna  or  Lvttiana  ;  those  relating 
to  religion,  polemical  treatises  against  Averrhoes  and  his 
followers,  and  writings  of  a  more  or  less  autobiographical 
character.  He  passed  the  latter  half  of  his  life  as  an  itin- 
erant apostle  of  philosophical  and  religious  truth.  He  even 
made  several  voyages  to.  Moorish  Afr..  where  he  convoked 
the  leading  Moslem  doctors  and  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
Averrhoes  and  the  hollowness  of  the  pretensions  of  Mo- 
hammed. In  the  last  of  these  missions,  at  the  age  of  80,  he 
was  put  to  death  at  Bougiah  by  a  mob  as  an  enemy  to  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet.  L.'s  cardinal  principle,  the  unity 
of  all  knowledge  or  the  supremacy  of  reason,  permeates  all 
his  writings,  and  he  aimed  to  show  not  only  that  Chr.  doc- 
trine was  not  irreconcilable  with  philos.,  but  might  be 
demonstrated  by  it.  He  was  also  enlightened  in  his  views 
of  education,  and  labored  for  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  Heb.,  Chaldee  and  Arabic  into  the  univ.  courses  of  in- 
struction. (See  HELFFERICH,  Raymond  LuU  and  die  Anfange 
der  Catalonttchen  Littra/ur.)  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Lnmba'go  [Lat.].  or  Crick  In  the  Back,  is  a  sub- 
acute  rheumatism,  often  very  severe,  and  seated  in  the 
lumbar  region.  Strong  liniments,  rubbing  with  the  hand, 
the  application  of  the  electrical  brush,  and  cupping  are  all 
useful.  A  mild  diaphoretic  often  affords  relief. 

Lump-Fish,  or  Lump  Sucker  <  Cyetoptertu  Itanpvt), 
a  fish  of  N.  seas,  of  clumsy  shape,  studded  with  tubercles, 
and  having  its  ventral  fins  formed  into  a  sucker. 

Lnmp'kln  (JOHN  H.).  son  of  Wilson,  b.  in  Oglethorpe 
co..  Ga.,  June  13,  1812,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1832 ;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  :  became  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature  in  1835 ;  in  1838  was  elected  sohcitor- 
gen.  of  his  judicial  circuit  :  was  M.  C.  1843-51,  then  went 
upon  the  circuit  court  bench.  D.  in  1860. 

Lumpklu  (JOSEPH  HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Oglethorpe  co., 
Ga     Dec    23.  1799,  grad.  at  Princeton  with  high  honor  ir 
1819  ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oct.  18 
1825  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Gov.  Troup  and  the  Federa    autlu 
growing  out  of  the  conflicts  between  the  "old     and  t 
f'  new  "treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians:  sustained  the  gov. 
and  maintained  the  rights  of  Ga.    Having  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presb.  Ch.  in  182t>,  he  frequently  made  public  ad- 
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dresses  upon  temperance,  Sunday-schools,  and  Bible  socie- 
ties. In  1845  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court ;  was  for  many  yrs.  a  trustee  of  the  State  Univ. ;  or- 
ganized the  Phi-Kappa  ;  founded  the  Lumpkin  Law  School. 

Iriunpkln  (WnaON),  brother  of  Joseph  Henry,  b.  in  Pitt- 
sylvania  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1783.  His  father  moved  to  Ogle- 
thorpe  co.,  Ga. ;  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
re-elected  several  times ;  was  M.  C.  from  1815  to  1817,  and 
again  from  1827  to  1831 ;  in  1823  was  a  U.  S.  com.  to  mark 
the  boundary-line  between  Ga.  and  Fla. ;  in  1831  was  elect- 
ed gov.  of  Ga.,  and  re-elected  in  1833;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
from  1838  to  1841,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  State  Univ.  D.  Dec.  28.  1870. 

Lu'na,  the  Lat.  name  for  the  moon,  and  in  the  Kom. 
mythology  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  She  had  several  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  city,  among  others  a  temple  on  the  Palatine, 
which  was  lighted  up  every  night,  but  she  was  never  reck- 
oned among  the  great  deities. 

Lunacy.    See  INSANITY. 

Luna,  de  (PEimo),  antipope.    See  BENEDICT  XIII. 

Lunar  fanatic.    See  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Lunar  Cycle.    See  CALENDAR. 

Lun'dy  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Hardwich,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4,  1789. 
His  parents,  as  also  their  ancestors,  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
saddler's  trade  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  then  a  thoroughfare  _for 
slave-traders.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  O.,  where  he  pursued  his  trade  for  a  little  more  than  4 
yrs.,  accumulating  a  competency,  and  formed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  5  others,  a  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  which  in  a 
few  months  enrolled  nearly  500  members.  This  was  followed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  philanthropists  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  recommending  the  formation  of  kindred  soci- 
eties. In  the  fall  of  1819  he  took  his  stock  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
that  by  its  sale  he  might  give  himself  to  the  cause  which  he 
had  espoused,  but  he  lost  by  the  venture  nearly  all  his 
property.  At  that  time  the  "  Missouri  question  "  was  agitat- 
ing the  nation,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  an  exposition, 
in  the  newspapers  of  Mo.  and  111.,  of  the  evils  of  slav- 
ery ;  he  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  there  commenced 
(Jan.  1821)  a  monthly  publication,  The  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  Jones- 
borough,  Tenn.,  and  thence  (in  1824)  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  as- 
suming a  weekly  form.  In  1828  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  to 
the  Middle  and  E.  States,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed.  In  the  winter  of  1828-29  he  was  nearly 
killed  in  Baltimore  by  a  notorious  slave-dealer.  It  was 
found  impracticable  to  continue  the  weekly  issue  of  the 
l>;iper,  and  he  restored  the  G^rczzw  to  its  monthly  form,  making 
Wash.,  D.  C.,  the  nominal  place  of  its  publication,  but  print- 
ing it  as  opportunity  presented  in  divers  places  while  travel- 
ling. In  1836  he  started  a  weekly  anti-slavery  journal  in 
Phila.  entitled  The  National  Enquirer.  In  1837  he  relinquish- 
ed the  charge  of  the  Enquirer,  intending  to  goWest,  but  all  his 
papers,  books,  clothes,  etc.,  deposited  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  were  destroyed  by  the  incendiary  burn- 
ing of  that  building.  In  the  winter  of  1838-39  he  removed 
to  Lowell,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  intending  to  publish  the  Genius 
in  that  locality,  but  d.  a  few  months  after.  The  world  was 
thus  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  intrepid,  devoted,  self-sac- 
rificing philanthropists,  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  negro  emancipation 
on  ejther  side  of  the  Atlantic.  D.  Oct.  22, 1839.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'#  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON.] 

Luudy'g  Lane,  Battle  of.  About  noon  of  July  25, 
1814,  intelligence  reached  Gen.  Brown,  commanding  the 
Anier.  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  a  movement  was  being 
undertaken  by  the  Brit.  Gen.  Drummond  against  our  depot 
of  supplies  at  Ft.  Schlosser.  lu  order  to  divert  the  enemy 
from  his  purpose.  Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  to  advance  upon 
the  enemy's  posts  at  Queenstown.  Scott  had  advanced 
some  2  m.  when  he  observed  a  small  party  of  the  enemy, 
which  retired  on  his  approach.  Continuing  his  advance  he 
learned  that  in  rear  of  a  narrow  belt  of  woods  the  enemy, 
under  Gen.  Rial,  were  posted  in  strong  force  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  Lundy's  Lane.  Detaching  Major  Jesup  to  op- 
erate on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  Scott  advanced  through 
the  woods,  a  severe  struggle,  lasting  upward  of  an  hour, 
ensuing.  Meantime  Jesup  advanced  to  a  position  from 
which  he  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  capturing 
some  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Gen.  Rial  and  his  staff 
Continuing  to  move  in  the  increasing  darkness,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  on  the  right  of  Ripley's  brigade 
which,  with  Hindman's  artil.  and  Porter's  volunteers,  had 
now  arrived,  with  Gen.  Brown  in  command.  Drummond 
had  also  arrived  with  reinforcements.  It  was  finally  de- 
termined to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  strong  position 
and  an  assault  was  ordered,  which  drove  the  Brit  from 
their  guns,  which  were  now  turned  against  them  ;  the  hill 
was  occupied  and  held  against  3  desperate  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  regain  their  lost  pieces  and  ground.  The  struggle 
was  terminated  at  midnight  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brit 
Gen.  Drummond  being  wounded.  During  these  charges 
Gens.  Brown  and  Scott  had  both  received  severe  wounds 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Gen.  Ripley,  who  with- 
drew the  army  to  its  old  encampment  on  the  Chippewa 
But  the  Amers.  were  forced  to  abandon  the  trophies  of 
their  valor  for  lack  of  means  of  transportation. 

LIIIIS*  Fever.    See  PNEUMONIA. 

ti,  KIlg  W5>rt.(7>"f"w«««a  officinalis\  a  perennial  herb  of 
the  borage  family,  found  chiefly  in  Europe.  It  derives  its 
tiame  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  spotted  leaves  to 


^nt  (GEORGE)  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  31  1803 
KSfr  £<£&"?  '?• 18^  :.studie<l  law  in  Boston,  and  prTc- 
tsed  at  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  He  was  several  times 

from e  1«iS  b/'thJ.!?i??h£8  ^  !he  State  legislature,  and  was 
troin  1849  to   I8i>j  I.  s.  dist.  atty.  for  Mass.    He  wrote 


several  small  vols.  of  poetry,  and  in  1857  became  ed.  of  the 
Host  on  Courier.  Beside  2  novels,  he  has  written  Three  Eras 
of  N.  Erig.,  ItuiliciiHxHi  in  Iteliyioit,  Philos.,  and  Social  Life, 
and  Origin  of  the  Late  War. 

I, mil  (WILLIAM  PAKSONS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newburyport. 
Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1805,  was  ed.  in  Boston ;  grad.  at  Harvard 
Coll.  in  1823 ;  entered  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1825  ; 
was  ordained  in  1828  pastor  of  the  Second  Congl.  Unit.  So- 
ciety of  New  York  ;  became  associate  pastor  of  the  Unit.  ch. 
in  yuincy,  Mass.,  in  1835,  and  there  remained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  Akabah,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Mar.  20,  1857.  He  compiled  a  book  of  hymns, 
The  Chr.  Psalter.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Luperca'lla  [Lat.],  a  festival  anciently  held  in  Rome 
and  other  It.  towns  on  the  15th  of  Feb.  in  honor  of  the  god 
Lupercus.  The  original  design  was  to  propitiate  the  god 
and  secure  fertility  to  the  flocks  and  fields.  The  festivities 
had  an  indecent,  rude,  and  savage  character. 

Lu'plne  [Lat.  lupimis,  from  nipus,  a  "  wolf ; "  Ger.  Wotfs- 
bofine,  "  wolf-bean  "J,  a  name  given  to  the  herbs  and  shrubs 
constituting  the  large  genus  Lupinvs  of  the  order  Legumi- 
nosae.  The  U.  S.  have  very  numerous  species. 

Lupullne,  or  Lupullte.    See  HOPS. 

Luray  Cavern.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lurch'er  [Welsh,  llerch,  "lurking"],  a  variety  of  dog, 
chiefly  bred  in  Europe  for  the  service  of  poachers.  It  Is 
strongly  marked  with  greyhound  characters,  but  has  far 
greater  sagacity  and  far  better  scent  than  any  greyhound, 
and  is  distinguished  by  great  fidelity.  It  is  very  swift,  and 
is  voiceless  when  coursing. 

Lusatla,  lu-sa'she-a  [Ger.  Laitsitz  ;  FT.  Lusace],  an  anc. 
terr.  of  Ger.,  bounded  by  Bohemia,  Sax.,  Brandenburg,  and 
Silesia.  Originally  it  formed  2  independent  margraviates, 
Upper  and  Lower  L.,  which  in  1635  came  into  the  possession 
of  Sax.,  but  by  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  in  1815  the  greatest  part 
of  the  terr.  was  transferred  to  Prus.,  Sax.  retaining  only  the 
portion  which  forms  the  present  circle  of  Bautzen. 

Lusita'nla,  the  name  of  the  south-westernmost  of  the  3 
provs. Into  which  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  divided  by  the 
Roms.,  comprising  the  present  Port.  S.  of  the  Douro  and 
large  parts  of  the  adjacent  pro  vs.  of  Sp.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  Lusitani,  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Douro.  Its  cities  were  Olisipo,  the  modern  Lisbon,  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  the  modern  Merida. 

Lustra'tlon  [Lat.  lustratid],  in  anc.  Gr.  and  Rome,  a 
ceremonial  purification  by  water,  fire,  or  the  blood  of  sacri- 
ficial victims.  Among  the  Roms.  and  Its.,  towns,  cities, 
fields,  flocks,  armies,  navies,  temples,  altars,  private  persons 
and  the  whole  people  were  the  frequent  subjects  of  L. 

I.  ii  s'l  m  m,  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  purification  of 
the  whole  people  of  anc.  Rome,  performed  upon  the  Campus 
Martius  once  every  5  yrs.  by  one  of  the  censors.  Hence  the 
period  of  5  yrs.  is  often  called  a  lustrum. 

Lutes  [Lat.  luto,  to  "daub;"  lutum,  "clay"].  This 
term  applies  to  a  class  of  compositions  used  for  2  purposes 
— the  one  being  the  making  gas-tight  or  vapor-tight  joints 
in  apparatus  used  for  holding  or  conveying  gases  or  vapors, 
as  in  processes  of  distillation :  and  the  other  the  coating  ex- 
ternally of  fragile  vessels  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  high 
heats.  For  the  first  use  modern  chemists  are  enabled  to 
substitute  almost  altogether  tubes,  bands,  and  sheets  of 
india-rubber,  so  that  luting  compositions  are  seldom  used. 
There  is  one  highly  important  case,  however,  in  the  arts  in 
which  they  are  still  employed.  This  is  for  the  lids  of  gas- 
retorts.  (See  GAS-LIGHTING.)  In  the  laboratory,  in  cases  in 
which  the  heat  to  be  applied  is  below  400°  or  500°  F.,  linseed 
meal  is  much  used  ;  with  water  it  makes  a  very  plastic  ad- 
hesive mass ;  with  glycerine,  instead  of  water,  this  mass  will 
not  dry  and  crack.  If  pressure  is  to  be  resisted,  the  com- 
position may  be  applied  in  some  mass  to  the  joint,  a  band 
of  cotton  cloth  rolled  around  it,  and  the  whole  then  bound 
around  with  twine.  Clay  and  glycerine  make  a  useful  L. 
also.  Great  numbers  of  similar  compositions  are  known  in 
the  laboratory.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory.)  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.V  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  H.  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Lu'ther  (MARTIN),  b.  Nov.  10,  1483,  at  Eisleben,  whence 
liis  parents,  a  mining  family  in  humble  circumstances,  re- 
moved shortly  after  to  Mansfeld.  In  1497  he  went  to 
Magdeburg,  and  next  yr.  to  Eisenach,  in  order  to  frequent 
a  Lat.  school,  making  his  way  in  these  places  by  begging 
his  meals  in  rich  people's  houses,  and  earning  a  little  money 
for  lodging  and  clothes  by  singing  in  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral. In  1501  he  entered  the  Univ.  of  Erfurt.  In  1503  he 
grad.  as  M.  A.,  and  next  yr.  began  to  give  lectures  on  the 
physics  and  ethics  of  Aristotle.  But  a  violent  sickness  which 
befell  him,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  the  incidental 
acquaintance  he  made  with  the  Bible,  threw  his  mind  into 
such  anxieties  that  on  July  17,  1505,  he  became  a  monk. 
Restored  to  peace  with  himself,  he  continued  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  and  on  May  2,  1507,  received  the  consecration  as 
priest.  Next  yr.  (1508)  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  philos.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  1510  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  In  1517  the  Dominican  friar  John  Tetzel  ap- 
proached the  Sax.  boundary,  selling  indulgences.  Against 
this  scandal  L.  drew  up  his  95  theses,  the  pith  of  which  is 
that  the  pope  has  no  power  at  all  to  forgive  sin,  and  nailed 
them  (Oct.  31,  1517)  on  the  ch.-door  in  Wittenberg.  The 
sensation  which  this  proceeding  caused  was  immense.  Tet- 
zel had  to  flee,  and  the  commotion  spread  with  incredible 
rapidity  over  all  Ger.  L.  was  summoned  to  Rome,  but  re- 
fused to  go.  Cardinal  Cajetan  arrived  in  Ger.,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  retract,  but  this,  too,  he  refused. 
Meanwhile,  the  papal  envoy  to  the  Sax.  court,  Miltitz,  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  be  silent  about  the  matter  for 
the  future,  and  a  reconciliation  seemed  possible,  when  the 
famous  disputation  between  Karlstadt  and  Eck,  held  in 
Leipsic.from  June  27  to  July  16, 1519,  once  more  drew  L.  into 
the  conflict.  The  pope  sent  a  bull  of  anathema  against,  him 
June  15,  1520,  but  the  profs,  and  students  of  the  Univ.  of 
Wittenberg  burued  the  bull  outside  the  Elster  gate  ;  and 
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now  followed,  in  the  same  yr.,  his  2  celebrated  writings— 
Address  to  the  C'/tr.  Xtible*  of  Ger.  and  Praludium  de  ('(.ijith-i- 
t  ite  Babylonica  Eccle-nce—m  which  he  openly  and  with  great 
precision  defined  his  position  both  to  the  Ch.  and  to  its 
doctrines.  On  Apr.  5,  1521,  Charles  V.  opened  at  Worms  the 
first  diet  which  he  held  in  Ger.,  and  L.  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend. All  his  friends  endeavored  to  persuade  him  from 
going,  but  he  determined  to  obey  the  order,  and  on  Apr.  17 
he  appeared  before  the  diet.  The  impression  which  he  pro- 
duced was  most  powerful.  In  order  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  violence  of  his  enemies,  a  troop  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  elector  of  Sax.  took  him  prisoner  on  his  return  from 
Worms,  and  brought  him  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  spent  nearly  a  yr.  (from  May  4, 1521,  to  Mar.  7,  1522)  in 
concealment.  During  his  residence  here  he  accomplished 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  N.  T.  appeared  in 
l.">22.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  excitement  which  reigned 
in  Wittenberg,  and  the  disturbances  which  took  place  there 
under  the  leadership  of  Karlstadt,  he  immediately  left  his 
place  of  safety  and  repaired  thither.  He  now  developed  a 
most  astonishing  practical  activity,  reorganizing  the  Sax. 
Ch.,  laying  out  a  new  liturgy,  providing  new  books  for  the 
schools,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  (the  Great  and 
the  Little  Catechism),  preaching  several  times  each  week, 
and  all  the  while  keeping  up  a  most  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  scholars  and  princes  of  his  country.  But  in 
all  this  business  he  appears  everywhere  great.  No  less 
pleasant  is  the  impression  which  his  private  life  makes,  such 
as  it  appears  in  his  Table-  Talk.  On  June  13,  1525,  he  married 
Catharina  von  Bora,  a  nun,  and  the  marriage  proved  exceed- 
ingly happy.  D.  Feb.  18,  1546.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Lutheran  Cnurcli  (LUTHERANISM).  I.  Definition  and 
J\ame.—  The  result  of  the  union  of  the  conservative  with  the 
progressive  in  reformation,  as  distinct  from  revolution,  was 
the  L.  C.  Lutheranism  is  the  system  of  faith  and  life  taught 
in  God's  word  and  confessed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  in  the  creeds  consonant  with  it.  The  L.  C.  has  been  dis- 
tinctively called  Protestant  and  Evangelical,  and  (in  the 
formula  of  Concord)  "  Reformed." 

II.  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Lutheranism  and  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.— 1.  The  material  principle  of  Lutheran 
Protestantism  is  the  saving  truth  of  Christianity  as  it  lies 
centred  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  for  Christ's  sake 
alone,  by  faith  alone. 

2.  The  formal  principle  is  the  sole  authority  of  Holy  Script, 
as  the  rule  of  faith  and  guide  of  life. 

3.  The  Lutheran  method  of  using  the  rule  of  faith  is  his- 
torical.   The  Chr.  Ch.  is  the  living  witness  of  the  truth. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  God's  word  shape  the  individual  assur- 
ance of  faith  and  the  confession  of  the  Ch..  and  originate 
and  develop  her  polity,  worship,  and  practical  life. 

5.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvlnistic  chs. 
has  laid  as  its  fundamental  doctrine  the  absolute  and  sole 
primary  causality  of  God.    In  it  there  is  but  one  real  cause 
of  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  the  foreordination  of  God. 
All  other  causes  are  also  effects,  and  no  more  than  phenom- 
ena of  the  final  cause.    Election  is  the  material  principle, 
and  justification  is  secondary  and  dependent. 

6.  While  Calvinistic  Protestantism  holds  with  the  L.  C. 
that  Holy  Script,  is  normative,  it  has  yet  isolated  the  Scripts, 
from  the  historic  development  of  the  Ch.,  and  subjected  its 
interpretation  far  more  to  an  undefined  subjectivism  and 
rationalizing  tendency. 

7.  "In  Reformed  Protestantism  the  formal  principle  is 
controlling  ;  in  Lutheranism,  the  material.   In  the  Reformed 
system  Script,  is  regarded  more  as  the  exclusive  source  of 
doctrine  ;  in  the  Lutheran  system,  as  the  norm  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  grows  out  of  the  analogy  of  faith.    In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  pure  tradition  possesses  in  Lutheranism  a 
greater  validity." 

8.  "  Lutheran  Protestantism  is  the  autithe_sis  to  the  Ju- 
daism of  the  Rom.  Ch.,  and  thereby  the  doctrine  obtained  a 
Gnosticizing  character ;  the  Reformed  is  the  antithesis  to 
the  paganism  of  the  Rom.  Ch.,  and  thus  the  doctrine  received 
a  Judaizing  ethical  character." 

9.  "Reformed  Protestantism  is  the  protestation  against 
all  deification  of  the  creature.    Hence  it  emphasizes  the 
absoluteness  of  God  and  the  exclusiveness  of  his  will— its 
material  principle — with  which  coheres  the  exclusive  em- 
phasizing of  Script,  as  the  positive  normal  principle." 

10.  "  The  material  principle  of  Zwingli  is  the  glory  of  God ; 
his  formal  principle  is  the  Script.,  yet  in  such  sense  that  he 
explains  that  the  internal  word  is  independent  of  the  ex- 
ternal, and  denies  all  creaturely  causality  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  in  salvation." 

11.  "The  Reformed  system  begins  at  the  top,  and  goes 
downward;  the  Lutheran  begins  below,  and  ascends.     The 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  one  was  the  objective,  in  the  other 
the  subjective.    In  the  one  everything  saving  and  salutary 
lies  in  the  Ch. ;  in  the  other,  it  lies  in  the  decree.    The  Lu- 
theran system,  with  its  faith  reposing  on  the  historical  fact 
of  the  redemption,  holds  the  mean  between  Calvinism  and 
Romanism— between  the  transcendent  idealism  of  the  one 
and  the  external  realism  of  the  other." 

12.  "  The  distinction  between  the  systems  consists  in  the 
diverse  form  of  the  consciousness  of  salvation,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  Reformed  theol.  goes  back  to  the  eternal  de- 
cree ;  the  Lutheran  is  satisfied  with  justification  by  faith." 

13.  "  The  whole  Reformed  Ch.  structure  is  on  the  one  side 
determined  by  this  motive  of  opposition  to  mysteries,  which 
tends  to  a  denial  of  all  instrumental  distribution  of  grace— 
and  this  it  derives  from  Zwingli— and  on  the  other  side  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  evangelical  theocratical  motive,  the 
glorifying  of  God  in  the  Ch.,  which  it  derives  from  Calvin." 

14.  ''  All  these  diverse  presentations  have  as  their  basis  the 
common  supposition  that  the  difference  is  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal one,  but  is  a  difference  in  principle.    The  essential 
part  of  the  difference  hinges  upon  the  elements  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrine,  which  reciprocally  condition  each  other: 
the  absolute  causality  and  the  sole  primary  causality  of  God, 


which  excludes  means  of  grace  in  the  strict  sense,  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  an  assurance  of  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, grounded  in  an  inscrutable  decree  —  an  assurance 
reached  by  the  individual  actual  life  as  the  result  of  the  di- 
vine operation." 

III.  Rise  and  Karly  IRstory  off/if  Lutheran  Church.—  Her 
earliest  annals  are  interwoven  with  the  personal  and  official 
history  of  Luther.    His  internal  conflicts,  his  theses,  the 
Leipsic  disputation,  the  attraction  of  Melanchthon  into  his 
mighty  orbit,  his  era  of  storm  and  pressure  (1520-21),  the 
bull,  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  hiding  at  the  Wartburg.  the 
outbreak   of   radicalism   at  Wittenburir  under   Karlstadt 
(1522-25),  the  Peasant  war  and  Anabaptist  sedition  (1529),  the 
controversies  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Erasmus  (1523-26)— all 
had  within  them  potencies  for  the  future  of  the  L.  C.    The 
Lutheran  Reformation  showed  its  unfolding  strength  in  the 
empire  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremburg  <  1522-23) :  in  the  extension 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine  (1522-24) :  at  the  second  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  (Jan.  14,  1524) ;  at  the  convention  of  Ratisbon 
(1524),  called  to  resist  it;  in  the  growing  decision  of  the 
evangelical  states  (1524) ;   in  the  Torgau  confederacy  (1526). 
With  the  yr.  1526  the  estates  began  to  use  the  right  to  regu- 
late ecclesiastical  matters  in  their  own  terrs.    In  the  yrs. 
(following  1526-29)  a  number  of  the  Lutheran  state  chs.  be- 
gan to  be  established  and  organized.    Nor  was  the  blood  of 
martyrs  wanting  to  hallow  the  work  of  brave  confession 
(1523-29).    The  pure  faith  reached  the  palace  as  well  as  the 
humble  home,  and  asserted  its  power  by  the  very  side  of 
persecutors. 

IV.  Early  Ecclesia-stical  Conflicts.— The  Reformation  in  Ger. 
Switz.,  under  the  leadership  of  Zwingli,  had  been  advanc- 
ing with  elements  of  generic  affinity  with  the  work  of  Luther, 
and  with  marks  of  specific  diversity  from  it.    The  origin 
and  internal  tendencies  of  their  systems  led  to  the  sacra- 
mental controversy  (1525-29).    The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  one  which  depends  upon  methods  of  inter- 
pretation with  whose  validity  the  whole  distinctively  Lu- 
theran system  stands  or  falls.    The  Catholic  party  hoped  at 
the  Diet  of  Spires  (1529)  to  regain  what  they  had  lost  3  yrs. 
before.     Against  this  the  evangelical  princes  made  their 
solemn  protestation  (Apr.  19,  1529),  which  gave  them  the 
name  of  Protestants,  and  appealed  to  the  emp.,  to  a  free 
council,  and  an  assembly  of  the  Ger.  nation. 

V.  The  Augsburg   Confession ;   Prologue  and  Epilogue.  — 
Philip  of  Hesse  endeavored  to  bring  about  an  accord  be- 
tween the  Zwinglianand  the  Lutheran  theologians  by  a  col- 
loquium held  at  his  castle  at  Marburg  Oct.  1-3,  1529.    Four- 
teen articles  stated  the  agreement  of  the  parties.    In  the 
15th  the  Zwinglians  conceded  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  in  the  sacrament,  but  denied  the  objective  char- 
acter of  the  presence.    A  convention  was  held  at  Schwa- 
bach  later  in  the  same  month,  at  which  Luther  presented  a 
confession  in  17  articles,  based  upon  the  15  of  Marburg. 
Charles  V.,  after  his  coronation,  came  to  Augsburg,  whither 
he  had  summoned  a  diet,  and  there  (June  25)  was  presented 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  first  of  the  distinctive  confes- 
sions of  the  L.  C.    A  confutation  of  the  Confession  was  pre- 
sented Aug.  3.    The  defence  of  the  Confession  against  this 
paper,  the  Apology  by  Melanchthon,  is  the  second  of  the 
Lutheran  symbols. 

VI.  Polilicaland  State  MiMMeitfe(l&aO-9S>.— The  Prots.  now 
formed  a  defensive  alliance  at  Schmalkald  (1530),  to  last  6 
yrs.    This  aided  in  bringing  about  the  religious  peace  of 
Nuremberg  (July  23,  1532).    Paul  III.  (1534-49)  professed  to 
call  that  gen.  free  council  which  had  been  so  ardently  de- 
sired.   It  was  convoked   for  May  23.  1537,  at  Mantua.     In 
anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  a  council.  Luther  drew  up 
certain  articles  of  the  points  which  were  to  be  held  above  all 
concession  —the  Lutheran  ultimatum.    These  were  consid- 
ered at  Schmalkald  (Feb.  1537).    The  Schmalkald  Articles 
form  the  3d  of  the  distinctive  confessions  of  the  L.  C.    The 
council  was  never  held.    The  Nuremberg  "Holy  League" 
(July  10)  of  the  Catholic,  princes  might  have  brought  on  a 
bloody  war,  had  not  the  political  difficulties  of  the  emp. 
made 'it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  conciliate  the 
Prots     All  processes  against  the  Prots.  were  arrested  for  18 
months  by  the  Frankfort  Suspension  (1539).  All  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter understanding  had  not  yet  vanished,  but  the  guilty  pas- 
sions of  some  of  the  Lutheran  princes  were  preparing  the 
way  for  deadly  injuries  to  the  cause  of  truth.  I  nder  the  low- 
ering of  the  great  storm  which  was  coming.  Luther  d.  Feb. 
18  1546    The  pope  had  finally  consented  to  call  a  gen.  council 
in  Trent     The  emp.  used  the  rivalry  of  some  of  the  Prot. 
princes  to  separate  them  from  the  Schmalkald  confederacy. 
The  war  of  Schmalkald  was  sprung  upon  the  Prots.    Then 
came  the  imposition  of  the  Interim  (1548),  and  the  political 
prospects  of  the  L.  C.  in  Ger.  reached  their  hour  of  pro- 
foundest  darkness.    At  this  crisis  deliverance  came.    In  the 
heart  of  the  elector  Maurice,  the  betrayer  for  a  time  of  the 
Ref  ,  the  slumbering  sense  of  honor  was  aroused.    Breaking 
from  the  bonds  of  the  emp.,  who  had  used  him  as  his  right 
hand  in  the  repression  of  Protestantism,  he  turned  fiercely 
upon  him.    The  treaty  of  Passant  1552)  guaranteed  the  Lu- 
theran states  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  till  a  new  council 
should  be  convened.     The  religious  Peace   of   Augsburg 
(Sept.  25,  1555)  withdrew  the  limitation  as  to  time. 

VII    The  Lutheran  Reformation  Outside  of  Germany.— In 
N  Europe  the  Lutheran  Confession  found  a  home  among 
the  Scandinavian  races.     In  E.  Europe  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism  reached  the  Slavic  and  Magyar  races  together. 
The  Lutheran  Ref.  was  triumphant  in  Swe.  (1527)  unde 
influence  of  Gustavus  Vasa.   In  Den.  and  Nor.  the  L 
organization  was  confirmed  by  the  Diet  of  Odense  <la89) 


I  Sixteent.h'Cenivry. -The  internal  questions  which  agitated 
!  the  L  C.  were  determined  in  the  Formula  of_  Concord  (15,  <;, 
which  closes  the  collection  of  the  confessions  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Concord  (1580). 
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IX.  Church  Polity.— In  her  ecclesiastical  const,  the  aim  of 
the  L.  C.  was  to  avoid  the  hierarchical  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  Ch.,  and  the  Csesareo-papal  lording  of  the  State 
over  the  Ch.    The  former  she  perfectly  secured  :  in  the  lat- 
ter she  was  not  always  so  happy,  and  in  various  ways  the 
political  complications  of  the  time  embarrassed  the  practical 
application  of  her  principles. 

X.  Worship  and  Art.— A  perfect  freedom  was  claimed  for 
the  Ch.  in  all  the  purely  human  regulations  of  worship.    A 
thorough  conservatism  was  observed.    The  expressive  orna- 
ments of  the  altar  and  the  innocent  usages  dear  to  the  people 
were  retained.    The  Romish  perversion  of  the  mass,  all  rites 
that  taught  or  insinuated  unsound  doctrine,  were  thrown 
out,  and  the  evangelical  mass,  the  pure  communion  service, 
remained.    The  pulpit  became  a  power.    The  people  heard 
God's  word  and  uttered  his  praises  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  biblical  festivals  of  the  Cn.yr.  were  retained.    Painting 
and  statuary  hallowed  their  gifts  for  the  sanctuary. 

XI.  Hymns,— The  hymns  for  the  people  were  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  Lutheran  Ref.     Holy  song 
was  wide-reaching,  incapable  of   exclusion,  soft,  mighty, 
and  irresistible. 

XII.  Church  ^fusic.—  The  congregational  singing  was  a 
revival  of  the  Ambrosian  choral  over  against  the  priestly 
Gregorian  chant.     It  was  choral,  for  the  people  and  the 
choir  blended  into  one  in  this  form  of  song. 

XIII.  Practical  Life.— The  Chr.  life  was  one  of  humble, 
joyous  assurance.    The  clergy  were  marked  by  devotion  to 
the  pastoral  work,  and  by  fidelity  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young.    Without  a  severe  ch. 
discipline  they  trained  the  people  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  per- 
sonal honor,  and  in  the  domestic  and  civil  virtues. 

XIV.  Theological  Science.— The  nature  of  the  times  gave 
prominence  to  polemic  theol.  The  ploughshares  were  beaten 
into  swords.     Luther,  Melanchthon,  Flacius,  etc.  are  still 
unforgotten  names.     The  centres  of   theological   culture 
were  the  univs.  of  Wittenberg,  Tubingen,  Strasbourg,  Mar- 
burg, and  Jena. 

XV.  Transitions  of  Lutheran  Established  Churches  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.— The  Crypto-Calyinistic  designs  had  intended 
a  gen.  removal  of  the  L.  C.  from  its  first  foundations.   Crypto- 
Calvinism  was  unionism  deriving  its  special  features  from 
the  times.    Its  designs  were  thwarted,  yet  the  Palatinate 
under  Frederick  III.,  Bremen,  and  Anhalt  were  transferred 
by  their  civil  rulers  to  the  Calviuistic  communion. 

XVI.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  — 
1 .  Hesse  Cassel,  the  earldom  of  Lippe,  the  court  of  the  elec- 
toral house  of  Brandenburg,  became  Calvinistic.    Various 
attempts  at  union  accomplished  nothing. 

2.  The  L.  C.  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  war  of  polem- 
ics ;  she  was  to  undergo  the  trial  of  a  comparative  inter- 
nal repose.    She  now  reached  her  mediaeval  period,  rich  in 
construction,  comparatively  poor  in   origination,  by  the 
ordinary  law  of  historic  progress.    Within  the  determined 
orthodoxy  rose  various  questions.   The  controversy  on  syn- 
cretism originated  in  the  views  of  George  Calixtus.    With 
pietism  in  its  early  stages  are  associated  the  names  of  Spener 
and  Francke. 

3.  The  age  is  brightened  by  the  works  of  many  of  the  no- 
blest representatives   of   Christianity.    Among   them  are 
Arndt  (True  Christianity),  Gerhard  (Meditations  and  Schola 
Pielatis).    The  lovers  of  mysticism  treasure  Jakob  Bohme 
and  Gottfried  Arnold. 

4.  The  century  was  rich  in  hymn-writers.    Those  of  the 
earlier  part  were  marked  by  the  old  objectivity ;  those  of 
the  later  by  subjectivity.    We  remember  Paul  Gerhardt, 

XVII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.— 
1.  Before  '•  theJUuminalion."— After  the  death  of  Spener  and 
Francke  pietism  degenerated  very  rapidly.    There  arose  a 
generation  of  Lutheran  divines  as  pious  as  the  pietists,  as 
orthodox  as  their  opponents,  who  showed  that  true  piety  is 
orthodox,  and  that  true  orthodoxy  is  pious. 

H.  Church  Polity.— The  (politico-)  episcopal  system  of  polity 
had  claimed  at  first  to  be  simply  a  necessity.  This  trans- 
muted itself  into  the  assertion  of  a  principle.  It  was  sup- 
planted by  the  territorial  system.  A  third  system,  the 
collegial,  detached  from  the  political  abuse  of  it,  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  original  position  of  the  L.  C. 

3.  Worship.— The  hymn-writers  of  this  era  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  Speuer.  The  degenerating  pietism  cor- 
rupted the  music  of  the  Ch.  This  tendency  was  met  by  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  who  was  "  the  greatest  master  of  all  times," 
the  lover  of  the  anc.  choral.  Handel  (d.  1759)  gave  his  ripest 
yrs.  to  oratorio  (Messiah). 

4  Missions.—  The  new  life  of  the  purer  pietism  showed 
itself  in  establishing  missions  among  the  heathen.  At  the 
Dan.  mission  at  Tranquebar  (1704)  labored  Zeigenbalg  (d 
1719).  From  Halle  went  forth  Schwarz  (d.  1790).  Callenberg 
founded  at  Halle  (1738)  an  inst.  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  Hans  Egede  (1721)  went  to  Greenland. 

5.  The  Rationalist  "  Ittumin ation."  —From  the  middle  of 
this  century  rationalism,  claiming  the  title  of  "  Illumina- 
tion," or  enlightenment,  made  rapid  progress.    It,  was  in- 
tensified by  causes  of  wide  extent  and  great  potency,  and 
revealed  itself  in  every  great  communion  of  W.  Christen- 
dom.  Rationalism  is  infidelity  in  various  degrees,  under  the 
forms  of  Christianity.    The  supranaturalism  which  met  it 
was  under  the  latent  influence  of  the  thing  it  combated,  as 
the  Eng.  apologetics  of  the  century  showed  tinges  of  the 
deism  with  which  it  fought.    The  higher  philos.  and  na- 
tional lit.,  though  in  seeming  affinity  with  rationalism,  were 
yet  in  their  antagonism  to  its  prosy  doctrines,  its  plausible 
snallowness,  emptiness,  and  self-sufficiency,  its  invincible 
toes  in  their  deepest  and  final  workings. 

XVIII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— 
\.  Reaction  of  Church  Life.— The  revolutionary  excesses  of 
Fr.  and  the  providences  growing  out  of  them  by  develop- 
ment or  counteraction,  which  marked  the  opening  yrs  of 
the  19th  century  had  tended  to  sober  men.    All  deep  think- 
ing tends  as  a  finality  against  scepticism.     Reason  is  the 


cure  of  unreason.  Kant,  Fries,  the  Fichtes,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Herbert,  Schopenhauer,  Ulrici,  Lotze,  Von  Hartmann,  in 
virtue  of  helping  to  earnest  thinking,  work  in  one  school. 

»'.  I'nion  and  -Separation.— Frederick  William  III.  began  in 
1817  the  movements  looking  to  the  union  in  one  state  Ch.  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  Strong  opposition  rose  on  the 
side  of  many  earnest  Lutherans.  Frederick  William  IV. 
released  the  clergymen  who  were  imprisoned,  and  a  free  L. 
C.  was  organized.  Separation  also  arose  within  the  sepa- 
rated, on  questions  affecting  the  const,  of  the  Ch..  in  which 
Huschke  represented  the  conservative,  Diedrich  the  radical 
view.  A  decision  of  the  gen.  synod  of  1859  adverse  to  the 
view  of  Diedrich  led  to  his  separation  from  the  synod  (1861). 
A  free  Lutheran  conference  of  the  friends  of  separation, 
from  the  unionistic  state  chs.  was  held  1874,  at  Eisenach,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  promote  a  better  understanding  and 
a  more  perfect  sympathy. 

3.  Confederations. — Various  confederations  attempted  to 
co-operate  with  or  supplement  the  union,  so  as  to  bring  into 
practical  co-working  the  elements  which  had  been  joined 
but  not  united  in  it. 

4.  Distinctive  Lutheranism  within  and  without  the  Union. — 
Within  the  union  distinctive  Lutheranism  still  remained  a 
power.   Many  Lutherans  remained  within  the  union  to  fight 
the  battle  for  truth  there,  and  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  the 
guarantied  rights  of  the  Ch.    Lutheranism  outside  of  the 
union  was  represented  in  the  gen.  Lutheran  conference. 

5.  Hymns  and  Music. — The  awaking  consciousness  of  the 
Ch.  led  to  efforts  to  correct  the  state  into  which  rationalism 
had  brought  the  hymns,  the  music,  the  service,  and  the  pop- 
ular religious  lit. 

6.  The  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— The  Prot.  theol. 
of  Ger.  is  represented  (1)  in  the  older  and  in  the  historico- 
critical  rationalism  ;  (2)  in  the  old  supranaturalistic  schools, 
embracing  rational  supranaturalism,  the  stricter  or  supra- 
rational  supranaturalism,  and  the  pietistic  supranaturalism  ; 

(3)  the  mediating  theol.  whose  father  is  Schleiermacher ; 

(4)  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  Confession. 

7.  Practical  Life.— With  the  reviving  doctrinal  life  came 
the  spirit  of  missions.    The  outgrowths  of  the  life  of  inner 
missions  are  so  numerous  that  their  names  would  fill  pages. 

8.  Statistics.— The  total  number  of  Lutherans  is  probably 
about  40,000,000,  including  the  Lutherans  in  the  union  chs. 

C.  P.  KRAUTH. 

Lutheran  Chnrcli  in  the  U.  S.  I.  '/'//•  Era  of  Be- 
ginnings and  Dependence.—  1.  The  first  Lutheran  immigra- 
tion into  Amer.  was  from  Hoi.  A  little  band  of  Dut.  Luther- 
ans came  (1621-26)  to  what  was  then  called  New  Amsterdam 
and  is  now  New  York.  In  1644  a  number  of  N.  Gers.  were 
added  to  them,  but  their  worship  was  conducted  in  private 
houses.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  lead  them  to  conform 
to  the  Calvinistic  Ch.  of  Hoi.  The  Eng.  took  the  city  in  1664, 
and  freedom  of  religion  was  accorded  the  Lutherans. 

2.  7%e  Sivedish  Lutherans  came  next.    Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  designed  to  open  in  Amer.  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted Prots.  of  Europe,  and  Oxenstiern  attempted  after 
the  death  of  the  king  to  carry  out  his  plan.    Fifty  Swe.  im- 
migrants, with  their  preacher,  landed  (1636-37)  on  Del.  Bay, 
and  bought  land  of  the  Indians.    Torkillus,  the  first  pastor, 
d.  in  1643.    Campanius,  their  next  minister,  led  in  the  great 
work  of  missions  among  the  Indians.   In  our  own  day  a  new 
and  immense  influx  of  Scandinavian  nationalities  has  taken 
place,  making  now  a  pop.  of  about  1,500,000  in  U.  S. 

3.  The  Ger.  Lutherans,  last  in  coming,  were  destined  to  be 
the  mightiest  element  of  the  future  growth  of   the  Ch. 
a.  In  (he  North.— They  began  to  settle  in  Pa.  in  1680.    Emi- 
gration began  on  a  large  scale  in  1710.    The  congregations 
in  Phila..  Providence,  and  New  Hanover  sent  a  deputation 
in  1733  to  beg  for  ministers  and  other  aid.    The  petition  was 
regarded  with  special  interest  by  C.  A.  Francke,  who  sent  a 
man  destined  to  become  the  patriarch  of  the  L.  C.  in  Amer., 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.    b.  In  the  South.  —  The  Salz- 
burgers  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  dead  of  winter 
(1731-32)  by  the  Romish  abp.  Count  Firmian.    Aided  by  Eng. 
Chrs.,  42  families  of  them  came  to  Ga.  with  their  preachers, 
Bolzius  and  Gronau.    They  gave  the  name  of  Ebenezer  to 
the  colony  they  established.    Rabenhorst  came  with  a  new 
band  in  1752,  and  established  the  first  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion in  Charleston,  S.  C.    In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury many  Gers.  went  from  Pa.  and  other  parts  of  the  colo- 
nies to  N.  C.    Immense  immigrations  in  the  later  era  have 
come  from  Ger.    The  Ger.  pop.  of  this  country  may  be  esti- 
mated at  7,000,000,  and  the  Lutheran  is  the  largest  of  the 
religious  bodies  among  which  they  are  divided. 

II.  Era  of  Sy nodical  Organization.— The  Ger.  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pa.  and  adjacent  colonies  was 
organized  Aug.  14, 1748.    The  dates  of  the  formation  of  the 
earlier  synods  are  as  follows :  Synod  of  N.  Y.,  1785 ;  S.  C., 
Corpus  Evangelicum,  1787 ;  N.  C.,  1803 ;  O.  and  adjacent 
States,  1818;   Md.  and  Va..  1820;  Tenn.,  1820;  S.  W.  Pa., 
1825 ;  Va.,  1830  ;  Hartwick,  1830 ;  Synod  of  the  W.,  1835  ;  Eng. 
Synod  of  O.,  1840.    The  present  number  of  synods  is  about 
54.   A  great  event  in  this  era  was  the  organization  in  1847  of 
the  synod  of  Mo.,  O.,  and  other  States.    It  has  been  by  pre- 
eminence the  representative  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.    The 
"Old  Lutherans"  from  Prus.,  forming  the  Buffalo  synod, 
have  fought  and  endured,  and  the  synod  of  Mo.  has  shared 
in  the  same  spirit  of  earnestness.     This  synod  has  done 
much  for  gen.  and  theological  education.    The  Synodical 
Conference  of  1871  is  the  outgrowth  mainly  of  its  work. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  antagonistic  bodies  has 
been  the  la.  synod,  which  was  formed  in  1854.    It  is  unre- 
served in  the  acceptance  of  the  confessions  of  the  Ch.,  but 
considers  them  safeguards  of  its  liberty  as  well  as  of  its 
purity,  and  therefore  considers  the  questions  left  undeter- 
mined by  them  as  open  questions. 

III.  Efforts  at  General  Organization.— In  1820-21  the  Gen. 
Synod  was  organized ;  in  1863  the  Gen.  Synod  of  N.  Amer. 
(S.):  in  1867  the  Gen.  Council;   and  in  1872  the  Synodical 
Conference.    The  Gen.  Synod  is  unionistic,  but  with  ele- 
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ments  of  a  more  churclily  charade  r  :  the  (it-n.  Synod  of  the 
S.  lias  a  larger  relative  strength  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment :  the  Gen.  Council,  strictly  Lutheran  in  confession, 
has  failed  to  satisfy  in  the  practical  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples in  discipline  on  the  "  four  points/'  the  tendency  which 
has  found  embodiment  in  the  Synodical  Conference.  The 
"  four  points  "  are  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  Chiliasm,  and 
secret  societies. 

IV.  Internal  History.— 1.  Pietism. — The  L.  C.  in  Amer.  has 
been  throughout  its  entire  hist,  sympathetically  affected  by 
the  condition  of  the  Ch.  in  Ger.    The  mighty  influence  of 
the  better  pietism  has  been  felt  all  through  its  hist.,  and  is 
felt  to  this  hour.   But  pietism  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  shown 
its  innate  dangers. 

2.  Nationalism  in  the  L.  C'.  in  Amer.  never  came  to  suffi- 
cient strength  to  avow  itself,  but  moved  furtively,  showing 
itself  rather  as  an  ignoring  of  the  true  than  as  an  avowal  of 
the  false.    The  position  of  those  most  widely  suspected  of 
affinity  with  it  was  indeterminate  and  a  matter  of  dispute. 
But  while  the  Ch.  as  a  whole  remained  true  to  the  ortho- 
doxy which  forms  the  common  basis  of  nominal  Protestant- 
ism, a  great  deal  of  looseness  was  allowed  in  regard  to  the 
anc.  distinctive  orthodoxy  of  historical  Lutheranism. 

3.  Unionism. — Partly  from  pietistic,  partly  from  rational- 
istic sources,  and  most  largely  from  the  dominant  tenden- 
cies of  the  sect-life  of  Amer.,  the  unionistic  tendency  has 
been  shown  in  some  extreme  cases,  even  to  the  degree  of 
proposing  an  organic  fusion  of  the  L.  C.  with  some  other 
Ch.   The  great  controversies  of  the  most  recent  period  have 
turned  upon  these  unionistic  tendencies.    The  Gen.  Synod 
warmly  encourages  them  ;  the  Synodical  Conference  rigor- 
ously opposes  them  ;  the  Gen.  Council  also  earnestly  opposes 
them,  but  has  allowed  the  possibility  of  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  applying  the  rule. 

4.  Tfie  Growth  of  Church  Consciousness  has  been  a  marked 
feature  of  the  later  life  of  the  Ch.    The  Gen.  Synod  in  1820 
arose  from  this  reviving  consciousness.    In  the  earliest  hist, 
of  the  Ch.  in  Amer.  an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Book  of 
Concord  was  required,  but  a  specialj>rqmiuence  was  as- 
signed to  the  Augsburg  Confession.    The  intermediate  time 
was  one  of  laxity.    An  immense  majority  of  the  Ch.  in  Amer. 
accepts  the  entire  body  of  the  Confessions  ex  animo. 

5.  The  Literature  and  Educational  Work  of  the  Ch.  in  Amer. 
have  labored  under  many  disadvantages.    Nevertheless,  she 
has  names  of  great  lustre  in  the  gen.  depts.  of  science,  lit., 
and  theol.    The  L.  C.  is  an  educating  Ch.    From  an  early 
period  in  this  country  she  has  aimed  at  educating  her  peo- 
ple, and  especially  her  ministers,  and  theological  sems. ,  colls., 
and  higher  schools  show  her  earnestness  in  this  work. 

V.  Practical  Life.— In  her  const,  in  this  country  the  L.  C. 
has  combined  the  congregational  and  synodical  elements. 
The  preaching  in  the  L.  C.  is  marked  in  the  main  by  sim- 
plicity and  power.    The  young  people  of  the  Ch.  who  give 
evidence  of  a_  desire  to  live  as  Chrs.  are  instructed  in  the 
catechism.    Liturgies  are  in  use  in  every  part  of  the  Ch. 
Many  chs.  have  been  reared  within  a  recent  period.    The  Ch. 
is  growingly  active  in  the  work  of  missions  and  in  the  spheres 
of  beneficence.    (See  HAZELIUS,  Hist,,  of  Amer.  Lutheran  Ch.) 

C.  P.  KRAUTH. 

Lutz,  von  (JOHANN),  b.  iii  Bavaria  Dec.  4,  1826,  a  son  of 
a  schoolmaster  ;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  was  appointed 
sec.  to  the  cabinet  of  King  Louis  II.  in  1866.  In  1867  he  be- 
came minister  of  justice,  and  Dec.  20, 1869,  minister  of  public 
education  and  worship.  In  this  position  he  rendered  great 
services  to  the  Ger.  empire. 

Lut'zeii,  a  small  town  of  Prus.,  prov.  of  Sax.,  famous 
for  the  2  battles  which  were  fought  in  its  vicinity.  On  Nov. 
16,  1632,  the  Swe.  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  fell  here  in  a 
battle  with  Wallenstein,  the  gen.  of  the  imperial  army  ;  the 
Swedes  were  victorious.  On  May  2, 1813,  Nap.  defeated  the 
Prus.  and  Rus.  armies. 

Lu  Verne,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Rock  co.,  Minn.,  on  W. 
bank  of  Rock  River,  in  S.  W.  corner  of  State.  Pop.  1880, 679. 

Luxembourg,"  liik-son-boor',  de  (FRANCOIS  HENRI  DE 
MOXTMORENCY-BOUTEVILLE),  DUKE,  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  8, 1628  ; 
entered  a  military  career  under  the  auspices  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of 
Lens  (Aug.  20.  1648)  that  he  was  made  a  marechal-de-camp. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  fought  against  the  court,  but 
after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (Nov.  7, 1659)  he  was  par- 
doned, and  married  (Mar.  17,  1661)  the  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  whose  name  he  assumed.  In  the  wars 
against  Sp.  and  Hoi.  he  fought  under  Turenne  ;  was  made 
a  lieut.-gen.,  and  displayed  great  military  talent.  He  was 
one  of  the  8  marshals  created  after  the  death  of  Turenne 
in  1675 ;  captured  Valenciennes  and  Cambrai,  and  defeated 
William  of  Orange  at  Mont  C'assel  Apr.  11, 1677,  and  at  St. 
Denis,  near  Mpns,  Aug.  24,  1678.  After  the  Peace  of  Nym- 
wegen,  Louvois  removed  him  from  service,  accusing  him  of 
having  sold  himself  to  the  devil  and  attempting  to  poison 
his  wife.  The  case  lasted  14  months,  and  although  he  was 
acquitted  (May  14, 1680),  yet  he  was  banished  from  the  court 
and  from  Paris.  After  nearly  10  yrs.  of  disgrace  he  was 
appointed  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the  army  of  Flanders 
(Apr.  19,  1690),  defeating  the  prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus, 
July  1,  1690,  and  William  III.  at  Steenkerke.  Aug.  3,  1692, 
and  at  Neerwinden.  July  29,  1693.  The  campaign  of  1694 
brought  no  great  results.  D.  Jan.  4.  lt>!i.">. 

Lux'emburg,  a  terr.  situated  between  Rhenish  Prus., 
Fr.,  and  Belg.,  and  consisting  of  an  elevated  tract  on  the 
slope  of  the  Ardennes,  with  a  rugged  surface  often  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  oaks,  and  with  a  soil  not  very  fertile. 
The  region  is  rich  in  minerals  :  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead 
are  mined-;  marble,  slate,  and  freestone  are  quarried.  Tol- 
erably good  crops  of  corn,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  wine  are 
raised,  and  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  of  good  breed  are 
reared :  cloth,  earthenware,  nails,  and  leather  are  manufact- 
ured, and  much  cheese,  oak-bark,  and  timber  exported. 
The  Belg.  prov.  of  L.  contains  the  3  dists.  of  Arlon.  Neuf- 
chateau,  and  Marche,  and  comprises  an  area  1705  sq.  in.  with 


209,118  inhabs.,  most  of  whom  speak  Fr.  The  grand  din'hy 
of  L.  comprises  an  area  of  998  sq.  m.  with  209.570  inhabs". 
most  of  whom  speak  Ger.  It  is  not  a  prov.  of  Hoi.,  but 
united  to  that  kingdom  by  a  personal  union,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  being  also  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Else  or  Alsette.  By  the  treaty  of  Lond.  in  1867  it  is 
declared  neutral  ground.  It  has  large  manufactures  of 
wax,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  gold  and  silver  wares,  china,  etc.  Pop.  16,679. 

Luzerne,  lii-zarn',  de  la  (Chevalier  ANNE  CESAR").  LL.D.. 
b.  in  Paris  in  1741 :  ed.  for  the  military  service,  and  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  relative,  the  duke  de  Broglie,  during  the 
Seven  Years' war,  attaining  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.  or  cav. 
(1762),  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  grenadiers  de  Fr.  He  after- 
ward abandoned  the  military  career  for  diplomacy  :  was 
sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Bavaria  1776.  and  to  the 
U.  S.  after  the  recognition  of  Amer.  independence  in  1778. 
He  arrived  at  Phila.  Sept.  21,  1779,  where  he  resided  4  yrs. 
In  1780  he  contracted  on  his  own  responsibility  a  loan  for 
the  relief  of  the  Amer.  army,  then  suffering  the  utmost 
destitution.  In  1782  he  obtained  the  postponement  of  the 
ratification  by  Cong,  of  the  Amer.  treaty  of  peace  until  that 
between  Eng.  and  Fr.  should  be  signed.  On  his  return  to 
Fr.  in  1783  he  bore  with  him  the  most  honorable  testimonies 
of  esteem  from  Cong,  and  from  individuals.  Harvard  Coll. 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Pa.  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  her  cos.  On  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
govt.  (1789)  the  sec.  of  state,  by  direction  of  Washington, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
for  his  services.  D.  at  Lond.  Sept.  14, 1791,  being  then  Fr. 
minister  to  the  Eng.  court.— His  elder  brother,  CESAR  GUIL- 
LAUME,  b.  July  7,  1738,  became  bp.  of  Langres  1770,  and 
cardinal  1817 :  was  a  noted  theological  writer,  and  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Ch.  D.  June  21.  1821. 

Luzon,  loo-zon'.  or  Lncoii,  the  largest  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  the  Malayan" Archipelago,  belonging  to  Sp.. 
and  situated  between  the  C'hi.  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  lat.  12°  30'  and  18°  40'  >"..  and  between  Ion.  119°  45' 
and  124°  10*  E.  Area,  51.300  sq.  m.  Is  of  volcanic  origin, 
having  several  active  volcanoes,  among  which  is  Mayon : 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  ground  is  elevated  and 
mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  the 
climate  being  hot  and  moist,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion is  almost  unequalled.  Forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  gum 
trees,  and  iron-wood,  interspersed  with  orange,  citron, 
cocoa,  bread-fruit,  and  tamarind  trees,  cover  the  mts.  to 
their  tops.  Climbing  plants  and  parasites  wind  from  tree 
to  tree.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
coffee,  ginger,  pepper,  and  vanilla  are  raised  in  abundance. 
L.  is  entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey :  oxen  and  buffaloes 
are  employed  in  agriculture :  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are 
reared.  Pheasants,  ducks,  etc.  swarm  all  over  the  island, 
and  fish  are  abundant.  Of  minerals,  gold,  iron,  copper, 
coal,  and  marble  are  found.  Mother-of-pearl,  amber,  coral, 
and  tortoise-shell  are  exported,  together  with  rice,  sugar, 
hemp,  and  tobacco ;  which  last  article  yields  an  annual 
profit  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  pop.  of  L..  which  numbers 
2.500,000,  consists  partly  of  negroes,  who  live  in  a  savage 
state,  are  idolaters,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  original  inhabs. 
driven  back  by  the  Tagals  and  Bisayers,  2  Malayan  races 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  These  are  R.  Caths.,  and 
open  to  progress  and  civilization.  Many  Chi.  have  settled 
here,  but  few  Spaniards.  The  trade,  which  is  very  consid- 
erable and  increasing  every  yr.,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Eng.  and  Amer.  merchants.  Manila  is  the  prin.  town. 

Lnzu'la  [It.  luciola,  a  "  glow-worm  "],  a  perennial  genus 
of  pseudo-glumaceous  plants,  commonly  called  wood  rush- 
es, belonging  to  the  family  Juncacese,  and  differing  from  the 
Juncus,  or  rush  proper,  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
flat,  soft,  usually  hairy  and  grass-like,  and  in  the  3-seeded 
capsule.  There  are  numerous  species  found  in  the  woods 
of  Europe  and  5  in  the  U.  S. 

Lnzzat'to  (MosE  CHAYIM),  called  BEN-JACOB,  b.  at  Padua. 
It.,  in  1707,  of  Jewish  parentage  :  became  a  mystic  writer 
compiled  a  second  book  of  Zohar,  and  announced  himself 
as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Excommunicated  and  forced  to 
leave  It.,  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  went  in  1744  to  Pal. 
His  writings  are  poetical,  philosophical,  moral,  and  devo- 
tional. D.  May  1747. 

MizzaUo  (SAMUEL  DAVID),  b.  at  Trieste.  Aus..  in  1800. 
of  Jewish  descent ;  received  a  brilliant  education,  and  c 
came  the  most  popular  historian  of  his  people.    He  was 
liberal  in  his  views  of  the  O.  T.  exegesis,  of  which  science 
he  was  prof,  in  the  rabbinical  school  at  Padua  from  18 
his  death.    He  wrote  Heb.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  It.,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  Heb.  lit.    He  wrote  a  Heb 
Gram    Fr.  Notes  on.  Isaiah,  Heb.  Xotes  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
It  translations  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  with  a  Heb.  commentary, 
beside  Dtaloqves  on  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar,  etc.    D.  18b5. 

Lycan'thropy  [Gr.Av«os."  wolf," and  <u<flp«>iro«,  man  j. 
a  kind  of  madness  in  which  the  patient  fancies  that  he  is  a 
wolf.  In  not  a  few  instances  this  fancy  has  become  epi- 
demic, and  hundreds  of  persons  have,  in  their  deusion  be- 
come cannibals,  going  upon  all  fours,  living  in  the  fort-st- 
and howling  like  wolves.  In  1600  there  were  hundreds  of 
people  executed  in  the  Jura  for  L. 


his 

?hSevPse"  before'  Wm  a"dishTn  which  they Vadmixecl  the  en- 
trails of  a  boy  they  had  murdered,  but  the  god  knew  it,  and 

^ca^'SaTmall  Err.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Galatia. 
Cappadocia.  Cilicia,  and  Phrygia.    Its ^prta L  town  was  Ico- 


ited  bv  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  tneir : 

at  first  regarded  as  gods   but  afterward  Paul  was  stone 

The  inhabs.  then  spoke  a  lang.  of  unknown  affinities. 
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Lyce'nm  [Gr.  TO  \vKfiov,  named  from  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus],  the  largest  of  the  three  great 
gymnasia  of  ancient  Athens.  Aristotle  made  use  of  the  L. 
as  a  place  for  teaching  philos.  His  instructions  were  given 
while  walking  in  the  groves  which  surrounded  the  L. ;  hence 
his  philos.  was  called  Peripatetic.  The  L.  stood  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  city,  outside  the  gates.  In  Fr.  the  public  schools 
for  secondary  instruction  have  the  name  of  lyceum  (lycee). 

Lychnis,  lik'nis  [Gr.  Ai^os,  a  "light  "or  "lamp"],  a 
genus  of  pinks  familiar  in  Europe  and  the  r.  S.  as  the  corn- 
cockle (L.  githago),  the  scarlet  lychnis  (L.  Chalcedomca), 
sometimes  called  the  Maltese  cross,  and  the  common  mul- 
lein pink  or  rose  campion  (L.  coronaria). 

Lycla,  lish'e-a  [Gr.  Av<cia],  an  anc.  region  of  Asia  Minor 
of  small  extent,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mts. 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  Climax  on  the  E.,  and  Dsedala  on  the  W., 
the  adjoining  regions  across  the  mts.  being  Phrygia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Caria,  the  chief  rivers,  Xanthus,  Limy- 
rus,  and  Glaucus,  and  the  most  noted  cities,  Xanthus,  Pa- 
tara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  Tlos,  and  Telmissus.  The  most 
anc.  name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  the  inhabs.  being  of  2 
races,  Solymi  and  Termilae  or  Tremilas.  It  was  a  favorite 
region  with  Homer.  Apollo  was  often  called  Lycian  Apollo 
from  his  temple  at  Patara.  The  Solymi,  the  earliest  inhabs. 
and  of  Semitic  stock,  were  conquered  by  the  Tremilae,  who 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete  and  took  the  name  of  Ly- 
cians.  The  Lycians  were  conquered  by  Harpagus,  the  gen. 
of  Cyrus.  They  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Grs., 
were  subdued  and  made  a  satrapy  of  Per.  Alexander  the 
Great  subdued  the  country  ;  it  was  afterward  attached  to 
the  Syrian  empire,  and  was  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  the 
conquering  Roms.  Soon  afterward  it  became  independent 
as  a  republican  confederation  of  cities,  but  ultimately  be- 
came a  Rom.  prov.,  with  Myra  as  the  cap.  In  the  great 
c.  war  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  L.  espoused  the  cause  of 
Octavius  and  Antony,  and  was  conquered  by  Brutus.  In 
modern  times  L.  has  been  explored  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows 
(1838-46).  The  Lycian  lang.  belongs  to  the  Zendic  subdi- 
vision of  the  Iranian  family  ;  the  date  of  the  chief  monu- 
ments ranges  from  530-335  B.  c. 

Lycophroii,  lik'o-fron.  an  Alexandrian  grammarian 
and  poet.  b.  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  works  of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the 
Alexandrian  library.  Wrote  a  work  on  comedy  and  nu- 
merous tragedies.  '  Only  Cassandra  or  Alexandra,  a  mono- 
logue of  1474  iambic  verses,  is  still  extant. 

Lycopo'dlum  [Gr.  AVKOS,  a  "  wolf,"  and  nWs,  "  foot''], 
a  genus  of  club-mosses.  It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Lycopodiaceae.  The  powder  called  lycopodium  is  composed 
of  the  sporules  of  L.  davalum  (which  is  common  in  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World)  and  of  other  species.  It  is  ex- 
tremely inflammable,  is  used  in  fireworks  for  making  a 
white  flame,  and  in  theatres  for  artificial  lightning.  In 
pharmacy  it  is  used  as  a  pill-powder,  and  in  the  nursery  as 
a  dressing  powder  for  infants.  The  species  are  evergreen, 
and  2  or  3  are  extensively  sold  for  Christmas  decoration. 

Lycnr'gus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  lived  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury B.  c.,  and  was  a  son  of  King  Eunomos :  ruled  for  some 
time  the  country  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  but 
was  afterward  compelled  to  emigrate  ;  visited  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Homeric  songs; 
Crete,  where  he  studied  the  laws  of  Minos ;  Egypt  and  other 
countries ;  and  became  on  his  return  the  founder  of  those 
insts.  by  which  was  developed  in  Sparta  one  of  the  most 
striking  types  of  national  character  which  hist,  contains. 
Spartan  society  was  divided  into  2  classes— the  slaves,  he- 
lots, who  performed  all  the  labor  and  had  no  rights,  and 
the  citizens,  Spartans,\vho  were  exempted  from  labor,  and 
owned  and  ruled  the  land.  The  individual  was  subordinate 
to  the  state,  and  lived  only  for  the  state.  The  Spartan  had 
no  talent,  no  passion,  no  plan  of  his  own  ;  he  was  merely  a 
tool.  Only  well-formed  children  were  allowed  to  live ;  the 
weak  or  deformed  were  exposed.  At  the  age  of  7  yrs.  the 
boy  was  taken  from  his  mother  and  ed.  by  the  state,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  severest  discipline.  When  he  was  30 
yrs.  old  he  was  allowed  to  marry,  but  the  state  chose  his 
wife,  and  he  continued  to  live  in  garrison  till  his  60th  yr. 

Lycnrgus,  an  Attic  orator,  b.  at  Athens  about  396  B.  c. ; 
belonged  to  Demosthenes'  party  ;  held  several  responsible 
positions  in  the  city.  When  Alexander  demanded  that  the 
Athenians  should  deliver  him  up,  they  boldly  refused.  D. 
at  Athens  323  B..C. 

Lyd'da  [Gr.  Au56a],  an  anc.  town  of  Pal.,  within  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa.  In 
the  O.  T.  it  bears  the  name  of  Lod.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Cestius  Gallus  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  as 
cap.  of  one  of  the  9  toparchies  of  Juda?a,  and  became  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  of  the  law.  Later  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Diospolis  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  the  birthplace  of  the  martyr  St.  George,  the  patron  of 
Eng.  It  figured  during  the  Crusades,  and  is  still  an  exten- 
sive town  (Lud). 

I.  >  <l  ia ,  lid'e-a,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  between 
Ionia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia,  was  famous  for  its  wealth. 
Pactolus  ran  through  it,  and  Croesus  was  one  of  its  kings. 
The  cap.  was  Sardis.  On  the  defeat  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Per. 

Lydian  Stone,  a  silicious  slate  of  a  velvet-black  color, 


Coll.,  Ox.,  grad.  in  1819  ;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  scientific  researches,  espe- 
cially in  geol.  His  earliest  labors  consisted  in  an  extensive 
personal  examination  of  the  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Hampshire,  concerning  which  he  pub.  several 
papers.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  geol.  at  King's 
Coll.,  Lond. ;  married  in  the  same  yr.  the  eldest  daughter 
Of  Leonard  Hornet ;  became  pres.  of  the  Geological  Society 


in  iaS6,  and  again  in  1850 ;  delivered  a  course  of  geological 
lectures  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841  ;  travelled  in  Canada, 
N.  S.,  and  the  U.  S.  as  far  S.  as  Ky.  He  was  knighted  in 
1848,  and  created  a  baronet  Aug.  22,  1864.  Wrote  Principles 
of  Geol.,  Elements  of  Geol.  and  Manual  of  Elementary  Geot-., 
Student's  Manual  of  Geol.,  etc.  D.  Feb.  22,  1875. 

Lygo'dlum  [Gr.  AvyioSr)?,  "  flexible  "],  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing ferns.  L.  palmafum  is  found  in  the  U.  S.,  from  Mass, 
to  the  Gulf  States,  and  is  much  prized  for  purposes  of  dec- 
oration. 

Ly'kens,  on  R.  R.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  44  m.  N.  E.  of  Har- 
risburg.  Pop.  1880,  2154. 

l<yl'y,  or  Lilly  (JOHN),  b.  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Eng., 
in  1553  or  1554  ;  grad.  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1573.  His 
Euphue*  the  Anat.  of  Wit  (1579)  and  Euphues  and  his  Eng. 
(1580)  attained  great  popularity  in  his  own  times.  L.  also 
wrote  9  court-plays.  His  life  was  mostly  spent  at  Elizabeth's 
court.  D.  in  Nov.  1606. 

Ly'man  (CHESTER  SMITH),  b.  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  Jan. 
13,  1814;  studied  astrpn.  without  a  teacher,  constructing 
astronomical  and  optical  apparatus  with  his  own  hands, 
and  computed  complete  almanacs  for  1830  and  1831,  and 
tables  of  eclipses  for  15  yrs.  ahead.  He  grad.  at  Yale  1837, 
taught  school  2  yrs.,  studied  theol.  at  Union  Sem.,  N.  Y., 
and  at  New  Haven  1840-^2 ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  1843-45  ;  went  to  theS.  I.  in  1845 ;  taught 
the  Royal  School,  having  as  pupils  4  of  the  recent  occu- 
pants of  the  Hawaiian  throne  ;  became  a  surveyor  in  Cal. 
1847 ;  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  send  to  the  E.  States  ac- 
counts of  the  discovery  of  gold  ;  settled  at  New  Haven  1850, 
where  he  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  one  of  the 
revisers  of  Webster's  Diet,  for  the  ed.  of  1864 ;  became  in 
1859  prof,  of  industrial  mechs.  and  physics  in  Yale  Coll.,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  in  which  he  also  taught  astron.  Since  1870  his  pro- 
fessorship has  been  that  of  astron.  and  physics.  He  has 
pub.  articles  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science  and  elsewhere, 
and  made  various  useful  inventions. 

1,} ma  11  (PHINEAS),  b.  at  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1716,  grad. 
at  Yale  Coll.  in  1738  ;.was  tutor  there  till  1741 ;  became  a 
lawyerat  Suffield  ;  wasappointed  maj.-gen.  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Conn,  forces  in  the  Fr.  war :  built  Ft.  Lyman 
(since  called  Ft.  Edward),  N.  Y. ;  succeeded  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George  :  was  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  upon  Ticonderoga,  the  capture  of 
Crown  Pt.,  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  and  the  expedition 
against  Havana  (1762).  D.  1775. 

L.}  man  (THEODORE),  b.  in  Boston  Feb.  19,  1792,  grad.  at 
Harvard  1810;  visited  Europe  1814;  wrote  Three  Weeks  in 
Paris ;  studied  law,  and  made  a  second  European  tour,  on 
returning  from  which  he  wrote  The  Political  State  of  It. ; 
wrote  an  Account  of  the  Hurl  ford  Convention,  in  defence  of 
that  political  demonstration,  and  The  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S. 
with  Foreign  Nations'.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  became  brig. -gen.  of  militia,  and  was  mayor  of 
Boston  1832-35.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Farm  School,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  to 
which  he  gave  $82,000.  D.  July  17,  1849. 

Lyman  (THEODORE).     See  APPENDIX. 

Lyman  (THEODORE  BENEDICT),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Boston 
Nov.  27,  1815,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  in  1&37,  and  at  the  Gen. 
Theological  Sem.  of  New  York  in  1840  ;  ordained  deacon  in 
Christ  ch.,  Baltimore,  in  Sept.  of  the  same  yr.,  and  early 
next  month  became  rector  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  where  he  remained  until  he  entered  upon  the  rector- 
ship of  Trinity  ch.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  Apr.  1850;  continued 
in  charge  of  that  parish  until  May  1860,  when  he  went  to 
Europe  and  remained  nearly  10  yrs.,  having  charge  fora 
short  period  of  an  Amer.  ch.  in  Florence,  and  later  was  for 
several  yrs.  rector  of  the  Amer.  Epis.  ch.  in  Rome.  Upon 
his  return  to  Amer.  in  1869  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  ch.. 
San  Francisco,  and  was  in  charge  of  that  ch.  when  elected 
assistant  bp.  of  N.  C.  in  May  1873. 

Lynch  (PATRICK  NII.SON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cheraw,  S.  C., 
Mar.  10,  1817  :  studied  theol.  in  the  Catholic  sem.  at  Charles- 
ton and  in  the  Coll.  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  ;  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1840 ;  became  rector  of  the  sem.  at  Charles- 
ton, vicar-gen,  of  the  diocese  in  1850,  and  bp.  of  Charleston 
in  1858.  He  built  several  chs.,  including  the  fine  cathedral 
of  St.  Michael ;  founded  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  many  schools.  Wrote  theological  and  scien- 
tific essays,  and  participated  in  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70, 
supportiiig  dogma  of  infallibility.  D.  Feb.  26,  1882. 

Lynch  (THOMAS,  JR.),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of 
Ind.,  b.  in  Prince  George  parish,  S.  C.,  Aug.  5, 1749 ;  was  ed. 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Eng.,  and  studied  law  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Lond.  In  1772  he  returned  to  S.  C. ;  became  in  1775  a 
capt.  in  the  provincial  troops  ;  was  sent  in  1776  to  Cong,  to 
succeed  his  father,  who  d.  in  that  yr.,  but  his  health  failing, 
he  soon  left  Cong.  In  1779  he  sailed  for  W.  I.  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  the  ship  was  never  again  heard  from. 

Lynch  (WILLIAM  F.),  b.  in  Va.  in  1801,  entered  the  naval 
service  in  1819 ;  became  a  lieut.  in  1828,  and  conducted  in 
1848  an  official  survey  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  given  in  his  Narrative ;  wrote  Naval 
Life,  or  Observations  Afloat  and  on  Shore ;  became  commander 
in'  1849,  capt.  in  1856,  resigned  in  1861 ;  was  com.  in  the  Con- 
fed,  service.  D.  Oct.  17,  1865. 

Lynch'burg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Campbell  co.,Va.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  James  River ;  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  hill 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  20  m.  distant.  It  has 
magnificent  water-power,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  ;  contains  a  hospi- 
tal and  orphan  asylum.  Pop.  1870,  6825  ;  1880,  15,959. 

Lynch  Law,  the  practice  of  trying  and  punishing  men 
for  alleged  crimes  and  offences  with  which  they  are  charged 
by  unauthorized  persons,  who  unjustifiably  attempt  to  ad- 
minister what  they  may  deem  to  be  justice,  without  regard 
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to  the  forms  or  sanctions  of  law,  and  in  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  proper  legal  authorities  to  bring  alleged  offend- 
ers to  trial.  In  times  of  especial  turbulence  and  disorder  it 
has  sometimes  happened  in  the  hist,  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  W.  and  S.  States,  that  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  taken  the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  by  the  organization  of  so  called  "  vigilance  com- 
mittees "  have  endeavored  to  suppress  crime  by  the  vigor- 
ous and  effective  though  illegal  methods  of  L.  L.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  mining  dists.  of 
the  W.  States.  The  origin  of  this  phrase  has  been  variously 
accounted  for.  It  is  usually  derived  from  a  Virginian  farmer 
named  Lynch.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early  hist,  of  this  State 
it  became  the  practice  in  its  W.  dists.,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  courts  of  law,  to  refer  legal  controversies  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  neighborhood,  to  try  criminal  offend- 
ers before  them,  etc..  and  that  this  man  exercised  these  un- 
authorized judicial  functions  so  commonly  that  he  became 
well  known  as  "Judge  Lynch."  His  name  was  readily 
transferred  to  the  illegal  method  of  administering  justice 
which  he  adopted.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  "  lynch  law  " 
is  doubtful.  (See  Wheeler's  Diet,  of  the  Xoted  Name*  of  Fic- 
tion, title  "Judge  Lynch.")  GEORGE  CHASE. 

Lynde,  lind  (.WILLIAM  PITT),  b.  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
Iti.  1817,  grad.  at  Yale  1838 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  1841,  and  removed  the  same  yr.  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ; 
was  appointed  atty.-gen.  of  Wis.  1844,  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1845 ; 
wa<  M.  C.  1847-49.  mayor  of  Milwaukee  1860,  member  of  the 
State  legislature  1866,  of  the  State  senate  1868-69,  and  was 
again  chosen  to  Cong.  1874  and  1876. 

Lyiid'liurM  (JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY),  BARON,  b.  at 
Boston.  Mass..  May  21,  1772,  son  of  the  artist  J.  S.  Copley; 
was  carried  to  Eng.  in  1774  ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1794,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity ;  visited  the 
U.  S.  in  company  with  Volney ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  1804,  became  a  sergeant-at-law  in  1813,  chief- 
justice  of  Chester  1817,  entered  Parl.  in  1818,  was  knighted 
and  made  solicitor  gen.  1819,  was  counsel  of  George  IV.  in 
1820  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  became  atty.-gen.  in 
1823 ;  sat  in  Parl.  for  Cambridge  Univ.  1826,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  rolls  ;  opposed  Catholic  emancipation  :  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyndhurst  and  appointed 
lord  chancellor  in  1827,  holding  that  office  until  1830,  a  second 
time  1834-35,  and  again  1841-16 :  was  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer 1830,  and  lord  high  steward  of  Cambridge  Univ. 
1840.  I).  Oct.  12,  1863. 

Lynn,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mass.  Bay,  being  nearly  at  what  may  be 
called  the  X.  chop  of  Boston  Harbor,  about  10  m.  N.  E.  of 
Boston.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  and  only  used  for  coast- 
wise trade  ;  it  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  the  peninsula  of 
Nahant.  It  has  a  fine  city  hall,  an  ornamental  common, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  N.  Eng.,  a  beautiful 
soldiers'  monument,  a  hospital,  and  public  library.  This 
city  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes.  It  was  here  that  the 
iron  manufacture  was  first  set  up  in  the  country  ;  the  relics 
of  the  old  forge  still  remain.  L.  made  the  first  response  to 
the  call  for  troops  in  1861.  First  settled  1629;  incorporated 

1850.  Pop.  1870,  28.233  ;  1880,  38,274. 

Lynx  [Gr.  Avyf  ].  a  genus  of  the  Felidae  or  cat  family,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  cats  by  wanting  the  first  upper  pre- 
molar  tooth,  and  by  other  slight  anatomical  peculiarities. 
They  have  also  shorter  and  stumpy  tails. 

Ly'on  (CALEB\  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyondale,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 1822, 
grad.  at  the  Norwich  Univ.  1841 ;  travelled  in  Europe  ;  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Polk  consul  at  Shanghai,  Chi. ;  visited 
Mex.,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  countries  on  his  return ; 
was  in  Cal.  in  1849 :  sec.  to  constitutional  convention  ;  made 
another  tour  in  Europe,  visiting  Egypt  and  Pal. ;  was  elected 
to  the  N.  Y.  assembly,  and  afterward  to  the  senate  ;  was 
M.  C.  1853-55,  and  gov.  of  Id.  1864-66.  D.  Sept.  1875. 

Lyon  (MARY),  b.  at  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797 ;  be- 
came a  school-teacher  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  in  1814 ; 
taught  1821-24  in  the  acad.  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  in  1824-28  in 
the  Female  Acad.  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  then  until 
1834  in  the  ladies'  sem.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  Her  great  work 
was  the  founding  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Sem.  at  S. 
Hadley,  Mass.,  of  which  she  was  prin.  from  1*37  to  1849. 
(See  her  Life,  by  Pres.  HITCHCOCK.)  D.  Mar.  5,  1849. 

Lyon  (MATTHEW),  b.  in  Ire.  in  1746 ;  emigrated  to  New 
York  in  boyhood  ;  worked  on  a  farm  hi  Conn,  for  some  yrs. ; 
removed  to  Vt. :  became  in  1775  lieut.  in  a  co.  of  "  Green 
Mountain  Boys ;"  became  paymaster-col,  of  militia,  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  assistant  judge  ;  built  mills,  es- 
tablished a  forge,  made  paper  from  basswood,  manufact- 
ured types,  and  issued  a  paper  called  The  Scourge^  of  Aris- 
tocracy ;  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1797  as  a  Jeffersonian  ;  was 
in  Oct.  1798  convicted  of  libel  against  Pres.  Adams,  fined 
§1000,  and  imprisoned  4  months  in  Vergennes  jail,  during 
which  time  he  was  re-elected  twice  :  narrowly  escaped  ex- 
pulsion, first  as  a  convicted  felon,  and  afterward  on  account 
of  an  altercation  on  the  floor  of  the  House  :  removed  to  Ky. 
in  1801 ;  was  immediately  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  to 
Cong,  from  1803  to  1811 ;  built  gunboats  for  the  war  of  1812, 
and  became  bankrupt ;  was  appointed  bv  Pres.  Monroe  in 
1820  U.  S.  factor  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Ark.,  from 
which  Terr,  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Cong.,  but  before 
taking  his  seat  d.  Aug.  1,  1822. 

Lyon  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  July  14,  1819, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1841 ;  promoted  to  be  first  lieut.  1847,  capt. 

1851.  From  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  he  bore  an  active  part,  being  wounded  at  the 
Belen  Gate  :  brevet  capt.  for  gallantry.    Returning  to  New 
York  at  the  close  of  the  war.  he  sailed  thence  to  Cal. ,  re- 
maining on  the  Pacific  coast  some  5  yrs. ;  served  in  Kan. 
during  the  political  troubles,  and  was  engaged  on  frontier 
duty  until  Feb.  1861,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
U.  S.  arsenal  at  St.  Louis;   was  appointed  a  brig. -gen.  of 
Volunteers  May  17,  and  in  June  succeeded  Gen.  Haruey  m 


command  of  the  dept.  Embarking  (June  13)  at  St.  Louis,  he 
reached  Jefferson  City  on  the  15th,  and  after  securing  the 
State  archives  he  proceeded  to  Booneville,  where  he  broke 
up  an  encampment  of  some  2000  or  3000  State  guards,  and 
continued  his  march  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  by  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  who  now 
overran  S.  Mo. ;  being  apprised  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy 
in  2  columns,  he  moved  out  (Aug.  1),  hoping  to  defeat  the 
column  from  the  S.  before  it  could  unite  with  that  coming 
up  from  the  W.  The  following  morning  he  defeated  McCul- 
loch  at  Dug  Spring,  who  united  with  the  other  wing,  and  the 
whole  body  advanced  toward  Springfield,  to  which  place  L. 
had  fallen  back.  Arriving  at  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  7th,  he 
proposed  to  surprise  them  here  ;  on  the  9th  he  again  moved 
out  from  Springfield  and  fought  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek 
on  Aug.  10.  After  being  twice  wounded,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  whose  col.  had  fallen,  he  was  struck 
by  a  minie  ball  and  almost  instantly  killed.  By  will  he  left 
almost  his  entire  property  to  the  govt.  to  aid  in  preserving 
the  U.  A  series  of  letters  written  by  him  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  Kan.  troubles  were  pub.  in  1862,  entitled  The 
Lu*t  Political  Writttat  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon.  D.  Aug.  10, 
1861.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Ly'ons  [Fr.  Lyon;  anc.  Lvgdunum],  next  to  Paris  the 
largest  city  of  Fr.,  and  the  most  important  manufacturing 
place  of  the  country,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone,  and  consists  of  a  central  part  and 
a  number  of  suburbs.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Rhone,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  quays  along  the 
rivers  are  beautiful.  Twelve  bridges  span  the  Saone,  seven 
the  Rhone.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
cathedral,  in  Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI. ;  the  ch. 
of  St.  Nizier,  of  the  14th  century,  etc.  The  educational  and 
benevolent  insts.  of  the  city  are  numerous.  The  dye-works, 
foundries,  glass-houses,  potteries,  tanneries,  and  breweries 
of  L.  are  extensive.  Its  manufactures  of  jewelry,  hats,  fine 
liqueurs,  and  chemicals  are  important,  and  its  trade  In  its 
own  manufactures  is  brisk  ;  it  communicates  by  canals  with 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Geneva,  and  the  Rhine.  But  its 
prin.  business  is  its  silk  manufacture,  in  which  branch  of  in- 
dustry it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
The  average  annual  value  of  raw  silk  imported  is  estimated 
at  §60,000,000 ;  of  manufactured  silk  exported,  at  $76,000.000. 
The  city  is  very  old.  The  anc.  Ltiydvnum  was  colonized  in 
43  B.  c.  Under  Augustus  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Gaul.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  belonged  to  the  abp. 
of  Lyons,  but  in  1307  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Fr.  by  Philip  the  Fair.  During  the  Revolution  it  suffered 
terribly.  Again  in  1814,  1815,  1830,  and  1831  it  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  riots.  These  ceased  after  the  completion  in  1834 
of  its  fortifications.  Pop.  376,613. 

Lyons,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Clinton  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Miss.  River.  There  is  a  steam  ferry  to  Fulton,  111.  Pop. 
1870,  4088 ;  1880,  4095. 

Lyons,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lyons,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  midway  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  hav- 
ing good  water-power ;  is  a  great  peppermint-oil  mart.  Pop. 
1870,  3350  ;  1880.  3820. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of,  a  large  bay  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  S.  coast  of  Fr.  It  receives  the  Rhone.  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon  stand  on  its  shores. 

Lyons  (EDMUND),  FIRST  BARON  LYONS  of  Christchurch,  b. 
at  Burton,  Eng.,  Nov.  21,  1790,  descended  from  Gov.  John 
Winthrop  of  Mass. ;  entered  the  Brit,  navy  in  childhood ; 
became  mdpn.  in  1803 ;  served  in  the  E.  I. ;  became  com- 
mander in  1812,  and  post  capt.  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  blockade  of  Navarino,  Gr.,  then  held  by  the 
Turks  and  conveyed  King  Otho  to  Athens  on  the  formation 
of  the  new  kingdom ;  was  knighted,  and  resided  there  as 
minister  for  14  yrs.  In  1849  he  became  minister  at  Berne, 
and  in  1851  at  Stockholm.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  Black  Sea 
squadron,  became  commander-in-chief  in  Dec.  1854,  and  dis- 
tiii'niished  himself  by  services  which  procured  him  a  peerage 
in  1856.  D.  Nov.  23,  1858. 

Lyons  (RICHARD  BICKERTON  PEMELL),  G.  C.  B.,  D.  L., 
SECOND  BARON  LYONS,  b.  at  Lymington,  Eng.,  Apr.  26,  1817, 
ed  at  Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church,  Ox. ;  appointed 
attache  at  Athens  1839,  at  Dresden  1852,  at  Florence  (resid- 
in"  at  home)  1853;  sec.  of  legation  there  1856,  and  envoy  to 
Tuscany  1858 ;  was  envoy  at  Wash.  Dec.  1858-65,  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  Aug.  1865,  at  Paris  July  1867.  He  was 
sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council  1865. 

Lyra',  de  (NICHOLAS),  b.  at  Lyre,  Normandy,  Fr.,  about 
1270 ;  studied  in  the  Franciscan  coll.  at  Verneuil  and  at  the 
Univ  of  Paris  ;  became  a  doctor  of  theol.  and  an  eminent 
lecturer  upon  biblical  interpretation.  He  held  the  most 
eminent  posts  in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  his  commenta- 
ries upon  the  Scripts,  were  used  by  the  Reformers.  His  great 
work  was  the  Posttilas  pernetua,  in  universa  Bibtia.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  On  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah  (1309),  in  reply  to 
the  Jews.  D.  at  Paris  Oct.  23,  1340. 

Lyric  Poetry.    See  APPENDIX. 

Lysau'der,  a  Spartan  gen.,  received  m  407B  c.  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  defeated  the  Athenians  off 


was  defeated  in  406  B.  c.  in  the  Dauu 

as  it  was  against  the  Spartan  laws  that  the  same  person ^oould 
hold  an  office  twice,  Aracus  was  nominally  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet,  while  in  reality  L.  held  the  command.  He 
routed  and  captured  the  Athenian  fleet  at  3%Q*po  ami  and 
early  in  the  next  yr.  (404  B.  c.)  took  Athens,  thus  ending  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  When,  in  395  B.  c.,  he  was  sent  against 
the  Boeotians,  he  was  killed  while  besieging  Haliartu*. 

Lyslas,  lish'e-as.  a  Syrian  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal, 
whom  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  on  setting  out  tor  Per., 
appointed  guardian  of  his  sou  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
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and  as  such  he  waged  a  formidable  war  with  the  Jews.  He 
was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabasus  near  Emmaus  (B.  c.  166), 
and  was  repulsed  near  Bethsura  in  the  following  yr.,  but 
took  that  fortress  B.  c.  163,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but 
was  forced  to  treat  with  the  Jews  by  an  insurrection  at 
Antioch.  L.  was  killed  soon  after  by  the  populace  of  Anti- 
och,  who  had  rebelled  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Lyslas,  an  Athenian  orator,  b.  in  Athens  in  458  B.  c. : 
went  with  Athenian  colonists  to  Thurii ;  returned  to  Athens 
in  411 :  was  imprisoned  by  the  Thirty  ;  escaped  to  Megara, 
and  returned  in  403.  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  and 
(1.  in  378.  Thirty-five  of  his  orations  are  still  extant. 

Lyslinacliia,  lis-i-ma'ke-a  [Gr.  Auo-is,  "release,"  and 
nax>),  "strife,"  but  more  probably  named  from  King  Lysim- 
achus],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  mostly  with 
yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the  primrose  family. 

Lyslm'acliug,  b.  at  Pella,  Macedonia,  about  360  B.  c. : 
served  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  received 
Thrace  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323.  In  306  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  having  defeated  Antiochus  in  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  301,  he  united  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  his 
dominions.  In  an  expedition  he  undertook  in  292  against 
the  Getae,  N.  of  the  Danube,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  his 
whole  army,  and  received  his  freedom  only  by  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Getae.  After  the 
murder  of  his  son  Agathocles,  the  pop.  of  Asia  Minor  rose  in 
insurrection,  and  in  the  battle  of  Corus  (281)  L.  was  killed. 

Lyslp'pus,  b.  at  Sicyon,  flourished  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c. ;  celebrated  for  his  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he 
being  the  only  sculptor  to  whom  Alexander  would  sit. 

Lys'tra,  an  anc.  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  native  place 
of  Timothy,  the  scene  of  Paul's  miracle  of  healing  a  lame 
man,  of  the  attempted  worship  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
Jupiter  and  Mercurius,  and  of  the  stoning  of  the  former. 
Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Ly'tle  (WILLIAM  HAINES),  b.  at  Cin.  Nov.  2,  1826,  grad. 
at  Cin.  Coll. ;  studied  and  practised  law ;  during  the  Mex. 
war  he  served  as  capt.  o_f  O.  volunteers,  returning  at  its 
close  to  O.  and  resuming  his  profession  ;  elected  to  the  State 
legislature,  and  soon  after  chosen  maj.-gen.  of  militia.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  served  as  col.  of  the  10th  O. 
Volunteers,  in  command  of  which  regiment  he  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1861  in  W.  Va.,  at  Rich  Mountain  and  Carnifex 
Ferry,  commanding  a  brigade  at  the  latter  battle,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  Sept.  10,  1861.  Returning  to  the 
field  as  soon  as  his  wounds  would  permit,  he  commanded  a 
brigade  under  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchel  during  the  latter's  opera- 
tion in  Ala. ;  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.  (Oct.  8,  1862),  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  soon  ex- 
changed and  promoted  to  be  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  Nov. 
1862,  continuing  in  active  service  thereafter  in  the  W.,  and 
while  leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  was 
killed,  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Lyt'telton  (EDWARD),  D.  C.  L.,  BARON,  b.  at  Mounslow, 
Eng.,  in  1589,  grad.  at  Ox.  1609;  became  chief-justice  of  N. 
Wales  1621 ;  entered  Parl.  1626 ;  recorder  of  Lond.  1631,  so- 
licitor-gen, and  knight  1634,  chief-justice  of  common  pleas 
1640,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  1641 ;  raised  to  the  peer- 
age Feb.  18, 1641 ;  escaped  with  great  seal  to  Charles  I.  at  York 
May  1642 ;  required  by  Parl.  to  return  it  or  lose  his  place 
1643 ;  first  com.  of  treas.  Mar.  1644 ;  commissioned  to  raise 
regiment  of  foot-soldiers  May  1644.  D.  Aug.  27,  1645. 

Lyttelton  (THOMAS),  LORD,  son  of  George  Lyttelton, 
first  baron  (1709-73),  b.  in  1744 ;  at  the  age  of  16  was  re- 
garded almost  as  a  prodigy  by  several  of  the  ablest  writers 
and  most  erudite  scholars  in  Eng. ;  became  dissipated  and 
dissolute  in  his  habits  ;  lost  the  favor  of  his  father ;  an 
alienation  between  them  ensued ;  his  marriage  proved  to 
be  unhappy,  and  a  separation  followed.  He  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1768 :  lost  his  seat  on  a  contest 
early  in  Jan.  1769,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1773  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  d.  suddenly  in  1779.  While 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Lords 
he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  vigor  of  thought,  elegance 
of  language,  and  for  the  force  and  power  of  bis  speeches. 
His  style,  tone  of  political  sentiments,  and  other  points  of 
coincidence  have  led  to  the  hypothesis,  entertained  by 
many,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  A 
very  important  fact  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  is  that  he 
was  voted  out  of  his  seat  in  the  Commons  by  the  Tory  ad- 
ministration early  in  Jan.  1769,  and  just  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Junius's  first  letter  to  the  Public  Advertiser  The 
deep  personal  interest  Lord  L.  had  in  the  questions  growing 
out  of  his  own  contested  seat  might  account  for  that  sur- 
passing special  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  Eng. 
on  such  subjects  exhibited  with  such  extraordinary  effect 
by  Junius  in  his  discussion  of  the  Wilkes  and  Luttr'ell  case 
with  Sir  William  Blackstone.  The  first  of  Junius's  Letters 
which  thoroughly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  kingdom  were  those  in  which  he  so  com- 
pletely floored  Sir  William  Blackstone  on  a  question  of  parlia- 
mentary law.  He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mons, and,  siding  with  the  ministry,  justified  the  action  of 
the  House  in  excluding  Wilkes  because  of  his  alleged  dis- 
ability, and  in  seating  Luttrell,  against  whom  a  majority  of 
the  electors  had  voted.  The  pointed  and  wounding  strict- 
ures of  Junius  upon  this  very  able  and  erudite  judge's 
position  called  forth  from  him  a  reply  in  pamphlet  form,  in 
which  he  cited  the  celebrated  case  of  Walpole  as  a  prece- 
dent in  point.  In  a  very  few  days  his  assailant  was  upon 
him  again  through  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser,  utterly 
demolishing  the  shelter  under  which  the  great  commentator 
had  sought  refuge,  and  showing  with  unquestionable  proofs 
that  the  precedent  cited,  so  far  from  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion for  which  it  had  been  brought  forth,  left  it  without  the 
slightest  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  Letters  of  Junim  pro- 
duced a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  pop- 
ular mind  in  G.  Brit,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  than  any  anony- 
mous writings  ever  did  before  or  have  done  since  in  anv  age 
or  country.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  the  probability  is  that 


no  part  of  the  great  work  of  Junius  was  better  executed 
than  that  in  which  he  undertook  to  be  "  the  sole  repository 
<>f  liis  own  secret."  If  so,  it  certainly  "perished  with  " 
him.  His  political  principles,  however,"  still  live,  and  will 
live  forever.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Lytton  (EDWARD  GEORGE  EARLE  L.yttoii  Bulwer). 
FIRST  BARON.  See  BULWER. 

l,>  I'lon  (EDWARD  ROBERT  Bulwer-Liytton),  EARL, 
eldest  son  of  the  novelist,  b.  in  Eng.  Nov.  8,  1831,  was  ed. 
successively  at  Harrow,  under  private  tutors,  and  at  Bonn, 
Ger.,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  modern  langs. ;  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  in  1849  as  attache  to  his  uncle,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  minister  at  Wash. ;  was  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Florence  in  1852,  and  to  Paris  in  1854.  As 
paid  attache  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  in  1856,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1858,  to  Constantinople  and  to  Vienna  in  1859.  He 
was  acting  consul-gen,  at  Belgrade  in  1860,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  for  preventing  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Servians  (1862).  He  was  made 
second  sec.  of  legation,  and  in  Jan.  1863  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople as  first  sec.  ;  was  charge  d'affaires  for  brief  in- 
tervals in  1863  and  1864 ;  sec.  of  legation  at  Athens  in  1864. 
and  at  Lisbon  in  1865,  where  he  was  charge  d'affaires  several 
times,  and  at  Madrid  in  1868 ;  became  sec.  of  embassy  at 
Vienna;  at  Paris  in  1872,  where  he  acted  twice  in  1873  as 
charge  d'affaires ;  received  the  appointment  of  ambassador 
at  Lisbon  in  Dec.  1874 ;  in  May  1875  declined  the  governorship 
of  Madras,  and  was  viceroy  of  India  1876-80,  during  the  last 
Afghan  war.  He  married  in  1864  a  niece  of  the  late  earl  of 
Clarendon,  succeeded  to  his  title  as  Baron  Lytton  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Jan.  18,  1873,  and  was  promoted  to  an 
earldom  on  his  return  from  India.  His  first  appearance  as 
an  author  was  under  the  nom  deplume  of  "Owen  Meredith." 
The  Wanderer,  a  Collection  of  Poems  in  Many  Lands,  and  Lu- 
cille established  his  reputation.  Wrote  Tannhauser,  or  the 
Battle  of  the  Bards,  etc. 


M. 


M,  a  labial  consonant,  of  the  class  called  liquids.  In  the 
Rom.  notation  it  stands  for  mille,  1000.  As  an  abbreviation 
it  represents  mile,  noon  (meridies),  metre,  Marcus,  the  Fr.  title 
Monsieur,  etc.  -M.  stands  for  10,000;  M'  for  the  Rom.  name 
Manius.  For  its  usual  meanings  in  combination  with  other 
letters,  see  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Maafoar,  a  kingdom  existing  during  the  Middle  Ages  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  occupying  nearly  the  same 
terrs.  as  the  modern  presidency  of  Madras. 

JHaas.    See  MEUSE. 

ITIab  [Cymric,  "a  child"],  an  imaginary  being,  who  in 
Eng.  folk-lore  shares  with  Titania  the  honor  of  being  queen 
of  the  fairies. 

Macad'am  (JOHN  LOUDON),  b.  at  Ayr,  Scot.,  Sept.  21, 
1756 ;  came  to  New  York  in  1770 :  was  during  the  Amer. 
Revolution  a  loyalist ;  made  a  fortune  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  vessels  brought  into  port  as  prizes ;  returned  to  Ayrshire, 
Scot. ;  became  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lord  lieut.  of  the 
co.,  and  as  trustee  of  roads  introduced  the  system  of  road- 
making  called  by  his  name.  He  addressed  in  1811  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  his  system  and  to  his  own  appointment 
as  surveyor  of  roads  in  the  Bristol  dist.,  where  in  1816  he 
commenced  macadamizing  the  highways.  During  his  life- 
time nearly  every  travelled  route  in  G.  Brit,  was  a  monu- 
ment of  his  success.  Wrote  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Scien- 
tific Repair  and  Preservation  of  Public  Roads,  Remarks  on  the 
Present  State  of  Roadmalcing,  and  Observations  on  Roads.  D. 
Nov.  26,  1836.  '  . 

McAdoo  (WILLIAM  GIBBS),  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  b.  Apr.  4,  1820, 
near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  grad.  at  E.  Tenn.  Univ.,  Knoxville, 
1845 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Tenn.  legislature  1845-46 ;  an 
officer  in  the  Mex.  war  1847 ;  entered  the  law ;  was  atty.- 
gen.  of  the  Knoxville  judicial  dist.  1851-60 ;  removed  to  Ga. 
in  1862 ;  was  capt.  in  the  Confed.  service  ;  appointed  judge 
of  the  20th  judicial  dist.  of  Ga.  1871.  Wrote  with  Prof.  H.  C. 
White  of  Ga.  Elementary  Geol.  of  Tenn. 

OTcAl'ester  (Gen.  MILES  D.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1834, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1856,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  engineers ;  received  his  full 
appointment  of  second  lieut.  Dec.  1856;  promoted  to  be  first 
lieut.  May  1861,  capt.  Mar.  1863,  and  major  of  engineers  Mar. 
1867.  His  first  service  was  at  Ft.  Taylor,  Fla.,  where  he  re- 
mained a  yr.,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  was  engaged  in  repairing  Ft. 
Mifflin,  Del.  During  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1862)  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  3d  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg.  Fair  Oaks,  and 
Malvern  Hill ;  in  the  Md.  campaign  at  S.  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam.  In  Oct.  1862  was  transferred  to  Ohio  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  that  dept.,  and  engaged  in  fortifying  Cin.,  New- 
port, and  Covington.  and  in  constructing  bridge  -  trains  : 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  selected  by  Gen.  Grant 
to  serve  under  him,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  place  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Military  Acad.  as  assistant  prof,  of 
engineering  ;  in  July  1864  was  transferred  to  the  S.,  and  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  division  of  W.  Miss,  participated  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Fts.  Morgan  and  Gaines,  Ala. ;  received 
the  brevets  of  major  and  lieut.-col.,  and  for  services  at  the 
siege  of  Fts.  Gaines  and  Morgan  that  of  col.  and  brig.-gen. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  superintended  the  defences  of 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  and  the  work  of  improving  the 
mouths  of  the  Miss.  River,  where  he  introduced  various 
new  methods,  and  designed  a  boat  especially  adapted  to 
the  work,  which  has  since  been  in  operation  with  eminent 
success.  D.  Apr.  23,  1869. 

McAl'lister  (MATTHEW  HALL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Savannah. 
Ga.,  Nov.  26, 1800.  ed.  at  Princeton  Coll.  ;  became  a  renowned 
lawyer  and  politician  in  his  native  city ;  was  appointed  in 
1827  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  forGa.  ;  was  in  1832  active  in  opposition 
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to  nullification  ;  was  several  times  elected  to  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  obtained  the  establishment 
of  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors ;  was  some  yrs. 
mayor  of  Savannah  ;  was  a  noted  protector  and  friend  of 
the  colored  people,  and  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  vote 
in  1845  as  Dem.  candidate  for  the  governorship.  In  1850  he 
removed  to  Cal.  with  his  family ;  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  from  1855  to  1863  the  first 
U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  Cal.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered 
eminent  services  by  his  decisions  upon  land-titles,  which 
were  then  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  also  by  his  energetic 
action  in  suppressing  the  "  Vigilance  Committee  "  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  naval  authority.  He  resigned  his  judgeship  1863, 
and  d.  Dec.  19,  1865. 

McAl'plne  (.WILLIAM  J.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1812;  re- 
ceived a  high  academic  education,  and  commenced  engi- 
neering in  1827  under  John  B.  Jervis,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1839,  having  been  employed  upon  the  Del.  and  Hudson 
Canal  and  K.  R.,  and  upon  the  State  canals.  He  succeeded 
Mr  Jervis  as  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement,  E.  D., 
until  1846,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  construct  the  dry 
dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  ;  in  1852  was  elected  State 
engineer  of  N.  Y.  ;  in  1854-56  was  R.  R.  com.  of  the  State, 
and  made  a  report  on  principles  and  practice  of  railway 
construction  and  management ;  for  2  yrs.  was  acting  pres. 
and  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railway,  and  later  engineer  of  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  and  of  the  O.  and  Miss,  railroads ; 
constructed  Albany  and  Chicago  water-works,  and  planned 
those  for  Brooklyn,  New  Bedford,  etc. ;  in  1870  presented 
plans  for  improvement  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Danube, 
which  were  adopted  by  Aus. 

Macao',  city  and  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Chi.,  in  the 
proy.  of  Quang-Tong,  belonging  to  Port.,  and  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  40  m.  from 
Hong-Kong.  The  Port,  established  a  factory  here  in  1517, 
and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  But  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Eng.  at  Hong-Kong  its  commerce  has 
much  decreased.  The  coolie-trade  was  the  chief  business 
until  abolished  in  1874.  Its  situation  is  delightful.  Camoens 
wrote  his  Lusiad  here.  Pop.  77,230. 

Macaro'ui  fit.  macclieroni],  Vermlcel'H  ["little 
worms"],  Fedellitl,  and  Italian  Paste  are  all  forms 
of  the  same  familiar  substance,  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
They  are  made  from  varieties  of  wheat  such  as  are  grown  in 
Rus.,  It.,  and  Cal.  The  wheat  is  ground  by  a  peculiar  proc- 
ess, being  first  wet  and  then  heated.  The  flour  resulting  is 
coarse.  It  is  mixed  with  warm  water  and  worked  into  a 
uniform  paste.  This  paste  is  forced  by  a  press  through 
holes  in  an  iron  plate.  If  the  holes  are  small,  vermicelli  is 
formed.  A  still  finer  sort  is  fedelini.  Large  pipe-shaped 
cylinders  constitute  macaroni.  'When  the  paste  is  rolled  thin 
and  cut  into  various  shapes,  Italian  paste  is  the  result.  After 
moulding  the  M.  is  partially  baked.  It.  is  the  prin.  seat  of 
this  manufacture. 

McAr'tbiur  (Gen.  DUNCAN),  b.  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
June  14, 1772 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  W.  Pa. ;  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  Harmar's  and  the  succeeding  Indian  campaigns  in 
Ky.  and  O.  from  1790  until  Wayne's  victory  (1797),  after 
which  he  settled  near  Chillicothe,  O.,  as  a  surveyor;  ac- 
quired large  property  in  land ;  was  chosen  to  the  legislature 
(1805),  became  maj.-gen.  of  militia  (1808),  col.  of  O.  volun- 
teers May  7, 1812 ;  was  second  in  command  at  Hull's  sur- 
render ;  made  brig. -gen.  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  12,  1813 ;  was 
second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  W.  under  Gen.  Har- 
rison, whom  he  succeeded  in  1814,  when  he  projected  and 
partially  executed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Upper  Cana_da  ; 
was  joint  com.  with  Gen.  Cass  to  treat  with  the  O.  Indians 
for  the  sale  of  their  lands  within  the  State  (1816-17) ;  served 
in  the  legislature  1815-21,  was  speaker  1819,  M.  C.  1823-29,  and 
gov.  of  O.  1830-32.  D.  Apr.  28,  1&39. 

McArtnur  (Gen.  JOHN),  b.  in  Erskine,  Renfrewshire, 
Scot.,  Nov.  17,  1826;  worked  as  a  blacksmith  till  23  yrs.  of 
age,  then  settled  at  Chicago  as  a  boiler-maker.  He  entered 
the  U.  army  in  1861  as  lieut.-col.  of  the  12th  Illinois  Volun- 
teers ;  was  soon  promoted  to  col.,  commanded  a  brigade  at 
Ft.  Donelson,  and  was  made  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Mai-. 
21,  1862 ;  was  wounded  at  Shiloh ;  commanded  a  division 
under  McPherson  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  under 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  was  made 
brevet  maj.-gen. 

Macart'ney  (GEORGE  macartney),  K.  B.,  FIRST  EARL 
OF,  b.  at  Lissanore,  near  Belfast,  Ire.,  May  14, 1737,  grad.  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  1757  ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Lond. ;  entered  Part. ;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Rus.  1765 ; 
signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  power  1766,  which  was 
disavowed  by  the  foreign  office ;  pub.  An  Account  of  the  Rus. 
Embasgy;  became  chief  sec.  to  the  viceroy  of  Ire.  1769; 
wrote  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  Hint,  of  Ire.  (1773) ;  was  ap- 
pointed gov.  of  the  Brit.  Antilles  1775  ;  was  carried  a  prison- 
er to  FT.  1779 :  appointed  political  resident  at  Madras  1780 ; 
gov.  of  that  prov.  June  21,  1781 ;  distinguished  himself  for 
administrative  qualities  ;  aided  in  driving  the  Dut.  from  the 
Corpmandel,  took  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  and  held  Madras 
against  the  Fr.  squadron  until  the  peace  of  1783.  Involved 
in  a  rivalry  with  Warren  Hastings,  he  was  recalled  in  1785. 
A  few  yrs.  later  he  was  selected  as  first  Brit,  ambassador  to 
Chi. ;  was  received  by  Kien-Lung,  emp.  of  Chi.,  in  Man- 
tchooria,  Sept.  14, 1793,  and  returning  to  Peking  opened  ne- 
gotiations for  a  commercial  treaty,  demanding  the  right  to 
establish  factories  at  Peking  and  3  other  cities,  free  trade 
between  Macao  and  Canton,  and  a  fortified  post  in  the  lat- 
ter port.  Offended  at  the  pressure  put  upon  him.  Kien- 
Lurig  suddenly  broke  off  the  conferences.  After_  experi- 
encing some  dangers  the  embassy  arrived  at  Macao  in  Dec. ; 
sailed  for  Java  in  Mar.  1794;  sent  thence  to  India  tea- 
plants  and  other  useful  C'hi.  plants,  which  were  soon  nat- 
uralized there.  Lord  M.  was  made  an  earl  in  the  Insh 
peerage  Mar.  1794,  was  sent  as  minister  to  It.  1795,  became  a 
baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  1796  ;  went  as  first  Brit.  gov. 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1797.  D.  Mar.  31,  1806. 


Mai-a  u'lay  (THOMAS  BABIXGTON),  BAROX  MACAULAY  op 
ROTHLEY,  b.at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershh-e,  Eng..  Oct.  ii, 
1800,  son  of  Zaohary  Maeaulay  and  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Macaulay.  The  mother  of  Lord  M.  was  Selina  Mills,  of 
Quaker  descent.  His  early  education  was  of  a  religions 
type,  but  this  influence  was  modified  by  visits  to  the  author- 
ess, Hannah  More.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  placed  under 
the  tutorship  of  a  Mr.  Preston  at  shelford,  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  classics,  and  in  1818  entered  Trinity  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gained  the  chancellor's  medal  in  1819  for  a 
poem  on  Pomptii,  and  again  in  1820  for  a  poem  on  E<-n<ln<i  : 
took  the  second  Craven  scholarship  in  182],  and  bore  off  the 
palm  at  the  "  Union  "  debating  society  from  many  compet- 
itors. He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1822,  was  chosen  to 
a  fellowship  the  same  yr.,  and  passed  his  time  until  1826  at 
Lond.  and  Cambridge.  His  debut  as  a  writer  was  made  in 
the  columns  of  the  Quarterly  Magazine,  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted his  poems  Ic-ry  and  the  Spanish  Armada  (1824) ;  but  his 
essay  on  Milton^  pub.  in  the  Edinburgh  Rtritic  for  Aug.  1825, 
first  revealed  him  to  the  world  as  an  aspirant  for  the  highest 
honors  in  the  modern  science  of  criticism.  For  20  yrs.  there- 
after he  was  a  constant  writer  for  the  Re-dew.  M.  took  his 
master's  degree  in  1825  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Feb.  1826,  and  soon  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  service 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  the  Whig 
govt.  a  com.  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  1830  Lord  Lansdowne 
procured  his  election  to  Parl.  from  the  "  pocket  borough  " 
of  Calne.  His  first  public  appearance  as  an  orator  had  been 
made  in  1826,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  ;  his  first  speech  in  Parl.  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  the  civil  disabilities  of  Jews  (Apr.  5, 1830),  and  his  second 
against  slavery  in  the  W.  I.  (Dec.  13).  In  the  debates  on 
the  Reform  bill  M.  took  a  prominent  part,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  reformed  Parl.  was  returned  for  the  town  of 
Leeds.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  sec.  to  the  board  of  con- 
trol, but  in  1834  resigned  that  office  and  his  seat  in  Parl.  to 
accept  the  post  of  legal  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
India.  During  his  residence  at  Calcutta  he  wrote  several  of 
his  essays  upon  European  topics.  Returning  from  India  in 
1838,  he  was  elected  to  Parl.  from  Edinburgh,  and  was  leo. 
of  war  in  the  Melbourne  ministry,  finding  leisure  to  write  his 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (1842).  He  was  a  member  of  the  op- 
position during  the  5  yrs.  of  Tory  supremacy  (1841-46),  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  (1846)  received  the  post 
of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election 
of  1847,  and  thus  found  himself  at  leisure  to  give  form  to  his 
long  projected  History  of  England.  Never  perhaps  were  high 
expectations  better  satisfied  than  by  the  first  2  yols.  of 
Macaulay's  History,  which  appeared  in  1848.  The  third  and 
fourth  vols.  did  not  appear  until  1855.  In  1849  M.  was  chosen 
lord  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  political  life,  but  was  returned  to  Parl.  in 
1852  by  his  former  constituency  of  Edinburgh.  In  1857  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Maeaulay  of  Rothley,  and  in  the  same  yr.  was  chosen  a  for- 
eign associate  member  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  of  Moral  and  Polit- 
ical Sciences.  D.  Dec.  28.  1859.  (See  biographies  by  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN  and  J.  C.  M9RRisoN.)  PORTER  C.  BI.ISS. 

Macaw',  a  name  given  to  a  large  number  of  tropical 
Arner.  birds  of  the  parrot  family  (Psittacidaj),  constituting  a 
rather  well-marked  group,  and  according  to  some  authors 
a  sub-family,  called  Macrocercina?.  They  are  easily  tamed, 
but  hard  to  instruct,  and  seldom  become  good  talkers  ;  but 
they  are  large  and  handsome  birds,  of  very  bright  plumage, 
and"  usually  of  gentle  disposition. 

Macbeth',  or  Macbeatuad  MacFliilegh,  a  king 
of  Scot,  in  the  llth  century,  the  hero  of  one  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedies.  He  was  son  of  Finleg_h,  from  whom  he  inherited, 
the  prov.  of  Moray,  and  married  Gruoch  MacBoedhe,  a 
granddaughter  of  King  Kenneth  MacDuff.  In  a  war  with 
King  Duncan  MacCrinan,  Macbeth  killed  that  prince,  in 
1039,  after  which  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scot.  His  reign 
is  chronicled  as  a  time  of  prosperity.  In  1054  Malcolm  Mac- 
Duncan,  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan,  invaded  Scot,  and  de- 
feated Macbeth  near  Dunsinane.  He  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lumphanan,  Aberdeenshire,  Dec.  5,  1056. 

Maccabees.    See  JEWS. 

Mac'cabees,  Books  of,  are  5  in  number  :  THE  FIRST 
BOOK  narrates  the  hist,  of  Mattathias  and  his  3  most  famous 
sons,  comprising  the  hist,  of  the  Jews  from  175  to  135  B.  c. 
The  Heb.  original  is  lost,  and  an  anc.  Gr.  version  is  the  old- 
est text  now  known. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  begins  4  yrs.  earlier  than  the  first  book, 
with  which  it  is  partly  a  parallel  hist.    Its  author  pro! 
to  follow  in  the  main  the  narrative  of  one  Jason  of  Cyrene, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events. 

THE  THIRD  BOOK  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Maccabees, 
but  gives  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  deliverance  of 
the  faithful  Jews  of  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator. 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK  treats  of  the  philos.  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion from  a  Jewish-Stoical  standpoint,  and  contains  illus- 
trations derived  from  the  narrative  of  the  second  book  of 

THE  FIFTH  BOOK  is  a  compilation  of  some  historic  value. 

McCall  (Gen.  GEORGE  ARCHIBALD),  b.  in  Phila.  Mar.  IK 
1802,  grad.  from  W.  Pt.  and  entered  the  army  as  second 
lieut.  of  inf.  1822  ;  first  lieut.  1829,  capt.  1836,  major  1847.  In 
addition  to  the  routine  of  garrison-life,  McC  served  for  ; 
yrs  (1831-36)  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Games,  and  in  18 
1841-42  was  actively  engaged  in  Fla.  against  the  Semiiioles. 
In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  won  the  brevets  of  major  and  heut.- 
col  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palnia ;  subsequently  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Patterson.  Appointed  inspector-gen.,  with  the  rank  of  col., 
in  I85d.  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1853.  In  the  c.  war  he 
organized  the  Pa.  Reserve  Corps,  and  was  commissioned, 
Mav  15,  1861.  by  the  State  a  maj.-gen.  of  Pa.  volunteers. 
Two  days  later  he  was  appointed  brig.-gen.  of  I .  X  vo 
teers,  but  retained  command  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  a  por- 
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tion  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  action  and  occupation  of 
Dranesville,  Dec.  x!0,  1801.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign 
of  1802  lie  was  engaged  with  his  command  at  Mechanics- 
ville,  Gaines's  Mill,  and  Frazier's  Farm,  being  taken  prisoner 
at  the  latter  battle  and  held  until  Aug.,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed ;  he  resigned  Mar.  31.  1803,  and  retired  to  his  farm 
near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  lied.  Feb.  25, 1868. 

HeCaPlam  (])AMEL  CKAIO),  b.  at  Johnston,  Renfrew- 
shire, Sent.,  Jan.  SI,  1815;  came  to  Amer.  with  his  parents 
at  an  early  age  :  settled  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  became  an 
arch,  and  builder;  in  1851  invented  the  "inflexible  arch 
truss  bridge ;"  was  gen.  supt.  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
R.  R.  1855-56;  on  Feb.  11.  1862,  was  appointed  military  di- 
rector and  supt.  of  R.  Rs.  in  the  U.  S.,  and  "for  faithful  and 
meritorious  services"  was  brevetted  brigadier  and  ma.j.- 
gen.  In  June  1865  he  was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  in 
1866  made  a  valuable  report  upon  the  military  R.  Rs.  under 
his  charge  during  the  war.  D.  Dec.  27,  1878. 

IHaccalub'ba  [Arabic],  a  mud-volcano  6m.  N.  of  Gir- 
genti.  Sic.,  rises  147  ft.  above  the  plain  and  804  ft.  above  the 
sea,  has  numerous  small  craters,  and  casts  up  stones  and 
mud.  Gas  is  pouring  out.  Sulphur,  salt,  and  petroleum  are 
obtained.  Earthquake-shocks  are  frequent. 

OTcCar'tliy  (JUSTIN),  b.  in  Cork,  Ire.,  Nov.  22,  1830;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education ;  became  connected  with  a  Liver- 
pool newspaper  1853 ;  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Load. 
Star  1860;  was  its  chief  ed.  1864-68;  spent  3  yrs.  (1868-70) 
travelling  and  lecturing  in  the  U.  S.,  where  he  oecame  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  fndejtendent,  and  wrote  much 
for  the  leading  magazines.  Returning  to  Lond.,  he  became 
a  radical  writer,  novelist,  and  historian  ;  was  elected  to  Parl. 
1880 ;  was  a  leader  of  Irish  Home  Rule  party.  Wrote  A  Hist, 
of  Our  Own  Times,  History  of  the  Four  Georges,  etc. 

»l«  an  I  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  in  1807, 
ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  where  he  became  classical  tutor 
and  examiner ;  was  appointed  in  1838  prin.  of  the  Coll.  of 
Upper  Canada;  became  in  1842  v.-p.  of  King's  Coll.,  Toron 
to,  in  1849  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of*  Toronto,  and  in  1853  pres. 
of  Univ.  Coll.  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Toronto. 
Wrote  Britan no- Roman  Inscriptions  and  C'/ir.  Epitaphs  of  the 
First  Six  Centuries. 

IfEacclilayel'll  (NICCOLO),  b.  in  Florence,  Italy,  May  3, 
1469.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  yrs.  The  second  and 
third  periods,  on  the  contrary,  which  exhibit  the  statesman 
and  the  author  in  full  activity,  merit  special  consideration. 
As  sec.  of  the  republic  for  14  yrs.  and  5  months  (July  14, 
1498-Nov.  8, 1512)  the  home  and  foreign  correspondence  de- 
volved upon  him,  also  the  records  of  the  councils  and  of  the 
debates  of  the  Signoria,  the  drafting  of  public  treaties  with 
foreign  states  and  princes,  23  foreign  legations,  and  numer- 
ous internal  missions.  He  not  only  knew  how  to  fulfil  his 
duties  ably,  but  also  to  carry  out  by  their  means  his  own 
political  ideas,  and  patriotic  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  In  his  office  of  sec.  he  always  showed 
himself  an  eager  and  jealous  defender  of  popular  rights. 
Finding  in  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  freedom,  he  undertook  to 
organize  a  national  militia,  and  in  a  measure  succeeded. 
The  triumph  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  imperialists  naturally 
brought  a  change  in  the  govt.  of  the  republic.  Not  only 
was  M.  deprived  of  his  office  by  decree,  but  he  was  restrict- 
ed to  the  Florentine  terr.  for  a  yr.,  and  forbidden  to  enter 
the  palace  of  theSignori.  But  the  Signori  afterward,  feeling 
the  need  of  his  services,  frequently  suspended  this  prohibi- 
tion. The  14  yrs.  of  M.'s  secretaryship  are  the  purest  and 
most  glorious  of  his  life.  But  his  formidable  book,  E  Prin- 
cipe, will  always  cast  a  sinister  shadow  upon  his  character. 
If  Principe  has  had  many  apologists  and  many  assailants, 
but  the  name  of  "  Macchiavellian,"  as  applied  in  It.  to  mali- 
cious craftiness,  did  not  perhaps  originate  until  after  the 
circulation  of  this  work,  and  the  fame  of  the  author  will 
never  come  forth  entirely  unspotted.  The  suspicion  will 
always  remain  that  M.,  before  becoming  chancellor  of  the 
republic,  then  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Medici,  had 
aspired  to  become  the  chief  councillor  of  a  Medicean  tyrant. 
The  third  period  of  M.'s  life,  in  which  he  appears  essentially 
as  an  author,  embraces  the  2  preceding,  or  rather  sums  up 
their  contradictions.  I  Discorti  topra  la  prima  Decadi  Tito 
Livio,  several  passages  in  his  Florentine  hist.,  and  some  let- 
ters show  us  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Florentine  sec. ; 
the  new  duties  accepted  from  the  same  Medici  who  had  put 
him  to  torture,  his  gross  C'omedle,  and  other  letters  and  say- 
ings represent  him  as  the  humble  servant  of  princes  and 
the  corrupter  of  public  morals.  Most  powerful  in  intellect, 
but  neither  great  nor  noble  in  character,  equally  capable  of 
good  and  of  evil  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  exalted 
genius,  he  could  find  pleasure  m  boasting  that  he  had  at 
the  same  time  taught  princes  to  be  tyrants  and  the  people 
to  exterminate  them.  M.  d.  poor,  Jiuie  22, 1527.  His  death 
was  regretted  by  none.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

IttcClel'laii  (Gen.  GEORGE  BRINTON),  b.  in  Phila.  Dec.  3, 
826,  sou  of  Dr.  George  McClellan ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
1842,  from  W.  Pt.  1846,  and  commissioned  brevet  second 
lieut.  of  engineers  ;  served  in  the  Mex.  war  at  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec,  winning  the 
brevets  of  first  lieut.  and  capt.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  W.  Pt.,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  construction  of  Ft.  Del. ;  ac- 
companied, in  his  engineering  capacity,  the  expeditions  to 
explore  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  and  the  N.  Pacific 
R.  R. ;  promoted  to  be  capt.  of  cav.  in  1855  in  that  yr  he 
went  to  Europe  as  a  member  of  a  military  commission  to 
visit  the  seat  of  war,  and  upon  his  return  wrote  Organiza- 
tion of  European  Armies  and  Operations  in  the  Crimea.  In 
1857  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  chief -engineer  and 
v.-p.  of  the  111.  Central  R.  R.  1857-60,  being  chosen  pres  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cin.  R.  R.  in  the  latter  yr.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  c.  war  in  1861  his  services  were  enlisted  by  the 
gov.  of  O.  in  organizing  the  volunteers  called  for  by  the 


first  proclamation,  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
dept.  of  the  O.,  and  commissioned  maj.-gen.  of  O.  volun- 
teers Apr.  23.  1861.  On  the  14th  of  May  following  the  Pres. 
appointed  him  a  maj.-gen.  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  directed  him 
to  disperse  the  Confed.  force  occupying  and  threatening  to 
overrun  W.  Va.  By  a  well  executed  movement  he  defeated 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  reported  W.  Va.  clear. 
The  thanks  of  Cong,  were  tendered  him,  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  he  was  called  to  Wash,  and  (July  25)  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  comprising  the  dept.  of  Wash,  and 
dept.  of  N.  E.  Va.  ;  3  weeks  later  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  dept.  of  the  Potomac,  and  Aug.  20  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  fell  upon  him,  which  he 
retained  until  Mar.  11,  1862.  On  Mar.  6  he  had  made  an  ad- 
vance upon  Manassas,  only  to  find  the  enemy  gone,  and 
embarked  his  army  for  Fortress  Monroe ;  the  siege  of  York- 
town  lasted  until  May  5,  when  followed  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign known  as  the  Peninsular  campaign,  resulting  in  the 
retreat  of  the  army  to  the  James  July  4-5,  1862,  and  final 
withdrawal  the  following  month  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Pope 
in  N.  E.  Va.,  leaving  McC.  for  a  short  time  without  any  dis- 
tinct command.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope  (Aug.  29-30),  McC. 
was  (Sept.  2)  placed  in  command  of  the  capital  and  the 
troops  for  its  defence,  which  latter  he  reorganized,  and  fol- 
lowed Lee  into  Md.,  the  battles  of  S.  Mountain  and  Antie- 
tam  ensuing,  Sept.  14-17  ;  the  delay  which  followed  created 
dissatisfaction  in  Wash.,  and  on  the  7th  of  Nov.  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  at  WTarrenton,  and  Gen.  Burnside 
ordered  to  succeed  him.  Proceeding  to  N.  J.,  he  took  no 
further  part  in  the  war.  On  Aug.  31,  1864,  he  received  the 
nomination  of  the  Dem.  national  convention  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  election  occurred  on  Nov.  8,  when  Lincoln  was 
almost  unanimously  re-elected  by  the  States  participating, 
McC.  receiving  only  the  votes  of  N.  J.,  Ky.,  and  Del.  On  the 
day  of  election  he  resigned  his  commission  as  maj.-gen.,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1865  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  made  an 
extended  stay.  Returning  in  1868  he  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stevens  floating  battery,  also  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Hudson,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  dept.  of  docks  of  New  York  city,  which 
latter  office  he  resigned  in  1872.  Wrote  military  reports, 
text-books,  and  manuals.  Gov.  of  N.  J.  1878-81.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  ('yc.,  by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

.M<-<  Icl'laml  (RoBERT).'b.  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  1807, 
grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831 ; 
practised  law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Monroe,  Mich. ;  won 
distinction  by  his  ability  in  the  Mich,  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1835 ;  was  speaker  in  the  State  legislature  in  1843, 
M.  C.  1843-49,  gov.  of  Mich.  1852-53,  sec.  of  the  interior  under 
Pres.  Pierce  1853-57,  since  which  time  he  practised  law  at 
Detroit.  D.  Aug.  30,  1880. 

McC'ler'nand  (JOHN  A.),  b.  in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky., 
May  30,  1812 ;  his  father  dying  in  1816,  his  mother  removed 
to  111.,  where  he,  in  addition  to  farming,  found  time  to  study 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  In  the  Black 
Hawk  war  he  served  as  a  private  ;  in  1835  started  the  Demo- 
crat; was  elected  to  legislature  in  1836,  also  in  1840  and  1842, 
and  to  Cong,  from  1843  to  1851.  Removing  to  Jacksonville 
in  1851,  he  was  sent  to  Cong,  from  that  dist.  in  1859,  but  re- 
signed on  the  outbreak  or  c.  war  and  engaged  in  raising 
the  brigade  which  bore  his  name,  and  which  he  commanded 
at  Belmont,  having  been  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers 
May  17, 1861 ;  at  Ft.  Donelsou  he  commanded  the  right  of 
the  U.  lines ;  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  Mar.  1862,  he  com- 
manded a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  in  Jan.  1863 
relieved  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  expedition  for 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg ;  commanded  the  expedition  which 
stormed  Arkansas  Post ;  in  command  of  13th  corps,  was  en- 
gaged in  Vicksburg  campaign  until  relieved  in  July,  to  date 
June  18.  1863.  Resigned  Nov.  30,  1864. 

McCIMn'tock  (Sir  FRANCIS  LEOPOLD),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dundalk,  Ire.,  in  1819 ;  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  12 ;  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  in  his  Arctic  expe- 
dition of  1848;  was  engaged  in  Capt.  Austin's  expedition  of 
1850  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  the  rank  of  lieut., 
and  made  a  sledge-journey  of  760  m.  along  the  N.  shore  of 
Pairy  Sound;  was  made  commander  the  following  yr.,  and 
sent  on  the  expedition  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher  ;  rescued 
Capt.  McClure  from  a  3  yrs.'  imprisonment  in  the  ice  near 
Melville  Island,  but  subsequently  had  to  abandon  his  own 
ship  and  3  others  ;  returned  to  Eng.  Sept.  1854,  and  in  1857 
took  command  of  the  expedition  despatched  by  Lady 
Franklin  which  ascertained  the  fate  of  her  husband ;  was 
knighted  in  1860,  employed  in  1861  in  surveying  a  route  for 
a  N.  Atlantic  telegraph,  became  a  rear-admiral  Oct.  1871, 
and  supt.  of  Portsmouth  dockyard  1872.  He  wrote  The  Voy- 
age of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas  to  discover  the  Fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  Companions. 

McCH iitock  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Oct.  27, 
1814 ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1835,  in  which  yr.  he  began 
preaching  as  an  itinerant  in  the  N.  J.  conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch. ;  was  elected  prof,  of  math.  (1836)  in  Dickinson 
Coll.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  1839 ;  aided  in 
translating  Neander's  Life  of  Christ ;  prepared  (in  connection 
with  Prof.  G.  R.  Crooks)  several  elementary  classical  text- 
books; was  ed.  of  the  Aleth.  Quarterly  Review  1848-56;  sent 
to  Europe  in  1856  as  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  Meth.  Confer- 
ence of  Eng.,  and  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  its  Berlin 
meeting ;  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  ch.,  New  York,  1857-60  ; 
became  pastor  of  the  Amer.  chapel  in  Paris  in  1860 ;  per- 
formed excellent  service  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  the  Amer.  war,  gaining  the  aid  of  Count  Gasparin 
and  other  noted  writers.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  18(54,  he 
was  again  for  a  few  months  pastor  of  St.  Paul's,  New  York, 
which  he  resigned  on  account  of  broken  health  ;  became  in 
1866  chairman  of  the  Central  Centenary  Committee  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch. ;  upon  the  foundation  by  Daniel  Drew  of  a  theo- 
logical sem.,  was  chosen  its  first  pres.,  and  superintended 
its  successful  opening  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1867.  In  his  nu- 
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merous  works,  including  a  translation  of  Bungener's  Hist, 
of  (he  Council  of  Trent  (1855),  he  gave  proof  of  that  eminent 
scholarship,  in  which  he  had  no  superior  within  his  ch. 
But  the  great  work  of  his  life,  projected  as  early  as  1853, 
was  the  Oyc.  of  Biblical,  Theological,  an/I  Ecclesiastical  Lit., 
which  he  edited  until  his  death,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Dr.  James  Strong.  In  this  vast  undertaking  McC.  under- 
took the  treatment  of  the  whole  dept.  of  systematic,  histori- 
cal, and  practical  theol.  D.  Mar.  4,  1870. 

McClos'key  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  20.  1810  ;  received  his  early  classical  training  in 
New  York ;  grad.  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmittsburg,  Md. ; 
studied  theol.  in  the  R.  Cath.  sem.  connected  with  the  same 
inst. :  was  ordained  a  priest  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  New 
York,  Jan.  9,  1834  ;  spent  2  yrs.  attending  lectures  at  Rome, 
and  another  yr.  in  Fr. ;  became  on  his  return  assistant  pas- 
tor, and  soon  afterward  pastor,  of  St.  Joseph's  ch.,  New 
York ;  was  appointed  in  1841  first  pres.  of  St.  John's  Coll., 
Fordham,  N.  Y. ;  returned  the  following  yr.  to  his  pastoral 
charge ;  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bp.  Hughes  Nov.  23, 
1843 ;  consecrated  under  the  title  of  bp.  of  Axiere  in  partibtts 
infidelium  Mar.  10, 1844,  and  on  the  division  of  the  diocese  of 
N.  Y.  was  installed  in  Sept.  1847  as  first  bp.  of  Albany.  He 
administered  that  diocese  17  yrs.,  erected  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral, founded  at  Troy  a  well-equipped  theological  sem.. 
built  a  large  number  of  chs.,  founded  many  charitable  and 
religious  insts.,  and  introduced  numerous  monastic  orders 
and  lay  communities.  On  the  death  of  Abp.  Hughes  he  was 
appointed  his  successor,  May  6, 1864.  To  the  completion  of 
the  magnificent  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  he  contributed 
810,000,  and  visited  Rome  in  1874  to  procure  materials  for  it. 
Became  cardinal-priest  1875. 

OTcClure  (ALEXANDER  K.),  b.  in  Perry  co.,  Pa,,  Jan.  9, 
1828  ;  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  15  to  the  tanning  trade, 
and  in  1846  he  went  to  Phila.  and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
tanner  for  a  few  months.  Returning  to  his  native  co.  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  yr.,  he  established  the  Juniata  Sentinel  at 
Mifflin.  In  1852  he  purchased  the  Chambersburg  Repository. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State 
legislature  ;  was  returned  in  1858,  and  in  the  following  yr. 
was  chosen  State  senator.  He  held  many  positions  of  trust 
during  the  war ;  returned  again  to  the  legislature  in  1864  as 
representative,  and  again  in  1872  as  senator  from  Phila.  In 
1874  he  ran  as  Reform  candidate  for  mayor  of  Phila.,  but 
was  defeated.  In  the  spring  of  1875  he  founded  the  Phila. 
nmet,  an  independent  daily  newspaper. 

McClure  (ALEXANDER  WILSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston  May 
8, 1808,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1827,  at  Andover  Sem.  1830; 
was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at  Maiden  1832-43  :  preached  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  (1841-44) ;  edited  for  several  yrs.  the  Chr. 
Observatory  and  the  Puritan  Recorder  at  Boston ;  preached 
again  at  Maiden ;  was  3  yrs.  pastor  of  the  Grand  st.  ch., 
Jersey  City  ;  was  sec.  of  the  Amer.  and  Foreign  Chr.  Union 
and  chaplain  at  Rome,  whence  he  returned  in  1858.  He 
wrote  2  vols.  of  the  Lives  of  the  Chief  Father's  of  N.  Eng.,  the 
Bi-  Centennial  Book  of  Maiden,  etc.  D.  Sept.  20, 1865. 

McClure  (Sir  ROBERT  JOHN  LE  MESURIER),  C.  B.,  b.  at 
Wexford,  Ire.,  Jan.  28, 1807,  ed.  at  Winchester  and  Sand- 
hurst ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn. ;  joined  the  Arctic  ex- 
pedition under  Capt.  Back  (1836)  as  a  volunteer ;  was  ap- 
pointed lieut.  on  his  return,  and  supt.  of  the  Que.  dockyard  ; 
took  part  in  Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  expedition  (1848),  and 
took  command  in  1850  of  another  exploring  expedition, 
which  discovered  the  N.  W.  passage,  for  which  service  he 
was  knighted,  received  a  captaincy  and  a  reward  of  £5000. 
From  his  journals  Capt.  Sherard  Osborn  prepared  T/ie  Dis- 
covery of  the  N.  W.  Passage.  D.  Oct.  14, 1873. 

McC'lurg  (JOSEPH  W.),  b.  in  St.  Louis  co..  Mo.,  Feb.  22, 
1818,  ed.  at  Oxford  Coll.,  O. ;  taught  school  in  La.  and  Miss. 
1835-37 ;  went  to  Tex.  in  1841,  and  practised  law ;  settled  as 
a  merchant  at  St.  Louis  1844.  During  the  c.  war  he  was  col. 
of  the  Osage  regiment,  and  afterward  of  a  cav.  regiment ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Mo.  State  convention  1862,  of  the  Bal- 
timore convention  1864,  and  delegate  to  the  Phila.  Loyalist 
convention  of  1866 ;  served  in  Cong.  1863-69,  and  was  gov.  of 
Mo.  1869-72. 

McCook  (ALEXANDER  MCDOWELL),  b.  in  Columbiana  co., 
O.,  Apr.  22, 1831,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1852 ;  was  actively  en- 
saged  against  hostile  Indians  until  1857,  when  after  a  yr.'s 
leave  of  absence  he  was  assigned  as  instructor  of  inf.  tactics 
at  W.  Pt.  On  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he  was  appointed  col. 
of  the  1st  O.  Volunteers,  which  regiment  he  commanded  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Reorganizing  his  regiment  he 
was  recommissioned  col.  in  Aug. ;  appointed  brig. -gen.  of 
volunteers  in  Sept.  1861,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  dept.  of  the  Cumberland ;  commanded  a  di- 
vision at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  1st  army 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  20th  army  corps  at  Stone 
River  and  Chickamauga,  and  the  troops  for  the  defense  of 
Wash.  July  1864.  Received  brevets  from  major  to  maj.-gen. 
U.  S.  A.  Resigned  his  commission  as  maj.-gen.  Oct.  1865, 
and  in  Mar.  1867  became  lieut. -col.  of  inf. 

McCook  (DAN),  b.  in  Carrollton,  O.,  July  22, 1834,  grad. 
at  Florence  Coll.,  Ala.,  1857  ;  served  in  the  war  for  the  U. 
as  col.  52d  O.  Volunteers  and  as  brig. -gen. :  was  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  and  was  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain 
July  17, 1864. 

McCook  (EDWARD  M.),  b.  in  Steubenville,  O.,  in  June 
1834 ;  accompanied  Gov.  Medary  to  Minn,  as  private  sec. 
1856 ;  went  to  Pike's  Peak  1859  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Kan. 
legislature  1860 ;  served  in  the  war  for  the  U.,  attaining  the 
rank  of  brig. -gen.  Apr.  27, 1864,  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  in  1865 ; 
was  minister  to  the  S.  I.  1866-69,  gov.  of  Col.  Terr.  1869-71, 
and  reappointed  1875. 

McCook  (EDWIN  STANTON),  brother  of  Gen.  A.  McD. 
McCook,  b.  in  New  Lisbon,  O.,  about  1840  ;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  for  the  U.,  attaining  the  rank  of  brevet 
brig. -gen.  of  volunteers :  sec.  and  acting  gov.  of  Dak.  Terr. ; 
Was  assassinated  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  Sept.  11,  1873. 


MfCook  (ROBERT  LATIMER),  b.  in  Columbiana  co.,  O., 
Dec.  28,  1827;  studied  law  at  Columbus,  O.  ;  practised  at 
Cm.  ;  raised  a  regiment  of  Gers.  for  the  war  in  1861  (9th  O. 
Volunteers)  :  commanded  a  brigade  in  W.  Va.  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans  ,  distinguished  himself  at  Rich  Mt.,  Carnif  ex  Ferry. 
and  Mill  Spring  ;  was  appointed  brig.  -gen.  of  volunteers 
Mar.  21.  1862,  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  in  Thomas's 
corps  of  Gen.  Buell's  army,  when  he  was  murdered  by 
guerillas  while  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance  near  Salem'. 
Ala.,  Aug.  6,  1862 

McCor'mick  (CYRUS  HALL),  b.  at  Walnut  Grove,  Va., 
Feb.  15,  .•••  ":  removed  in  1845  to  Cin.,  O.,  and  In  1847  to 
Chicago.  His  iather  in  1816  invented  a  reaping-machine 
The  son  invented  another  in  1831,  patented  it  in  1834,  an<l 
has  since  greatly  improved  it.  In  1859  he  established  the 
Theological  Sem.  of  the  N.  W.  at  Chicago  (Presb.l,  and  since 
that  time  endowed  a  chair  in  Washington  and  Lee  Coll., 
Lexington,  Va.  D.  May  13,  1884. 

McCorinlck  (RICHARD  C.,  JR.),  b.  in  New  York  1832  ; 
received  a  classical  education  ;  went  into  business  in  Wall 
st.  in  1850  ;  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  wrote  a 
Visit  to  the  Camp  before  Sevastopol,  St.  Paul  to  St.  Sophia,  etc.  : 
trustee  of  New  York  public  schools  1857-61  ;  chief  clerk  of 
dept.  of  agriculture  1862  :  sec.  of  An.  1863,  gov.  of  that  Terr. 
1866-69  :  was  delegate  in  Cong,  from  An.  1869-75  ;  U.  S.  com- 
missioner-gen. to  Paris  Exposition  1878,  and  received  there 
a  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

McCosh  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Scot,  in  1811,  was  ed. 
at  the  univs.  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  :  wrote  while  a 
student  in  the  latter  an  essay  on  the  Stoic  philos.,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  ;  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  at  Arbroath  1835  ;  removed  to 
Brechin  1839;  took  an  active  part  in  the  questions  which 
brought  about  the  disruption  of  the  Scot.  Ch.  and  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  "  Free  Church  "  1843  ;  wrote  The  Method* 
of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,  which  was  a 
skilful  theological  application  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
philos.  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
Queen's  ColL,  Belfast,  1851  ;  wrote,  in  connection  with  Prof. 
G.  Dickie,  Typical  Forms  and  Social  Ends  in  Creation  and 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  2  works  which  received  their  argu- 
mentative complement  in  An  Examination  of  Mill's  Phuos. 
He  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  at  Princeton  1868  ; 
wrote  as  text-books  The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought  and  a 
treatise  on  Logic  :  delivered  lectures  on  Christianity  and 
Positivism  before  the  I'nion  Theological  Sem.  in  New  York. 
Wrote  The  Scot.  Philos.,  Biographical,  Exjmsitory,  and  Crit- 
ical, from  Htilcheson  to  Hamilton,  and  a  brilliant  reply  to 
Prof.  Tyndall's  address  at  Belfast,  etc. 

McCos'kry  (SAMUEL  ALLEN),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1804,  studied  1  yr.  at  W.  Pt.,  grad.  at  Dick- 
inson Coll.  ;  became  a  lawyer,  but  took  orders  in  the  P.  E. 
Ch.  ;  held  rectorships  in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  in  Phila.,  and  in 
1836  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Mich.  He  was  deposed  from 
the  ministry  Sept.  3,  1878. 

McCouii  (WILLIAM  T.),  b.  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  in  1786, 
ed.  in  New  York  ;  studied  law  ;  was  soon  a  prominent  lawyer, 
and  continued  in  successful  practice  till  May  1831,  when  he 
was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  first  circuit.  He  was 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  office,  and  held  it  till  Sept  1846. 
having  then  reached  the  age  fixed  by  the  const,  as  the  Ijmit 
of  judicial  service  :  soon  after,  under  the  const,  of  1846,  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  second 
dist.,  and  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term.  D.  July  18,  1878. 

McCra'ry  (GEORGE  W.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
Aug.  29.  1835  ;  removed  to  that  part  of  Wis.  Terr,  which  be- 
came State  of  la.  ;  ed.  in  a  W.  acad.  ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855;  was  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature in  1857,  and  served  in  the  State  senate  from  1861  to 
1863,  holding  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  ;  was  M.  C'.  in  1868,  and  re-elected  4  times  m 
succession,  serving  on  the  naval  committee,  the  committee 
on  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  as  chairman  of  committee 
on  elections  ;  he  was  sec.  of  war  1877-79,  and  then  U.  S.  cir- 

CUMcCuliocli.  mak-kul'loh  (BEN),  b.  in  Rutherford  co., 
Tenn.,  1814;  his  early  yrs.  were  mostly  passed  in  hunting; 
went  to  Tex.  to  join  the  expedition  of  David  Crockett,  but 
arrived  after  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  Alamo  ;  served  as 
a  private  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  subsequently  m 
the  Mex.  war  commanded  a  co.  of  Tex.  rangers,  and  was 
distinguished  at  Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  and  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Mex.  ;  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  in  1853,  and  com. 
to  Ut  1857.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  espoused  the 
S.  cause,  and,  repairing  to  Tex.,  received  the  surrender  of 
Twiggs  at  San  Antonio.  Appointed  bng.-gen.  soon  after, 
he  commanded  in  Mo.  at  Dug  Springs  and  at  Wilson  s  Creek  ; 
and  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  while  in  command  of  a  divi- 
sion. was  killed  Sept.  7,  1802.  .  , 

McCulloch  (HUGH),  b.  at  Kennebunk,  Me.,  m  1811,  ed 
at  Bowdoin  Coll.  ,  removed  to  Ind.  in  1835  :  was  pres.  of  the 
State  bank  of  Ind.  from  May  1855  till  May  1863,  when,  at  the 
instance  of  the  sec.  of  the  treas.,  Mr  Chase,  he  was  called 
to  administer  the  duties  of  the  newly  created  bureau  as 
comptroller  of  the  currency  ;  on  the  retirement  of  Mr 
seuden  was  appointed  his  successor  as  sec.  of  the  treas., 
whk:h  portfolio  he  held  until  Mar.  1869  when  he  returned  to 
Ind  He  afterward  engaged  in  the  banking  business  m 


1,  1789  ;  became  ed.  of  the  Scotsman,  an  organ  of  liberal  po- 
litical opinions  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  eds.  of  i 

conom 


anticipated  the  opinions  o   tn-        ancese  - 

vocates of  free  trade  ;  republished  this  article  in  1825,  with 
Iddftiora  aSd  modifications,  under  the  title  ***£»&*+ 
litical  Economy  '  was  prof,  of  that  science  in  the  Univ.  of 
Lond.  isW  ^edited  Afom  Smith's  ^aUkofJW^^^ 
&Dict.  of  Vomment,  a  Statistical  Account  oj  the  Bnt.  Em- 
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pire,  a  Diet.,  Gvorjr<tith\<-«l.  xtutixtical,  and  Historical,  Of  the 
Vanout  Oonntrtain  ///<-  HWrf,  The  Lit.  of  Political  Economy, 
etc.  He  was  in  1843  elected  one  of  the  8  foreign  associates 
of  the  Pr.  Inst.  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  :  became  in 
1838  comptroller  of  the  royal  stationery  office,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £200  for  eminent  services  to  lit.  D.  Nov.  11, 1864. 
OTcCully  (JONATHAN),  b.  at  Nassau,  N.  S.,  July  25,  1809, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835;  removed  to  Halifax  in  1849,  and 
became  solicitor-gen,  in  I860 ;  was  a  delegate  at  the  Que. 
conferences  of  1861  and  18C2  on  the  union  of  the  proys.  and 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  being  chief  com.  of  railways 
for  N.  S. ;  was  for  yrs.  connected  with  the  Halifax  press, 
and  an  advocate  of  colonial  union.  He  was  long  a  member 
of  the  legislative  bodies  both  of  N.  S.  and  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  was  at  one  time  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposi- 
tion in  the  upper  house,  and  became  in  1870  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  N.  S. 

McCur'dy  (CHARLES  JOHNSON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn., 
Dec.  7,  1V97,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1817 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was 
often  in  the  Conn,  legislature,  in  which  he  was  speaker  3 
yrs. ;  lieut.-gov.  1845-46 ;  U.  8.  minister  to  Vienna  1851-53 ; 
was  1850-67  upon  the  bench,  first  in  the  superior  and  then  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Conn. 

ITIcDoii'ald  (CHARLES  J.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  9, 
1793,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.,  S.  C.,  in  1816 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1817,  and  settled  in  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  was  elected 
solicitor-gen.  1822,  judge  of  the  circuit  court  1825.  Having 
settled  in  Macon,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Bibb  co.  1834,  and  a  member  of  the  State  senate  1837 ;  was 
elected  gov.  1839,  and  re-elected  1841.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Nashville  convention  in  1850.  In  1857  he  was  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  with  ability  and  distinction  until  his  death, 
Dec.  16,  1860.  He  was  reared  in  the  State  Rights  school  of 
politics,  and  was  a  most  distinguished  statesman. 

lUacdouald  (Sir  JOHN  ALEXANDER),  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  b. 
in  Scot.  1815 :  removed  in  1820  to  Kingston,  Canada,  with  his 
father ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1835 ;  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
vincial Parl.  1844,  and  successively  held  the  posts  of  re- 
ceiver-gen, and  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was 
1847-50  com.  of  crown  lands  and  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
was  1854-62  atty.-gen.  of  Canada,  part  of  the  time  premier; 
minister  of  militia  1862-64,  atty.-gen.  1864-68,  holding  also 
from  1865  the  ministry  of  militia.  In  1868  he  received  the 
title  of  minister  of  justice,  and  was  premier  1869-73 ;  became 
the  leader  of  the  conservative  party  in  Canada,  and  was  in 
1866  chairman  of  the  corns,  who  in  Loud,  arranged  the  terms 
of  confederation. 

ITIacdoiiald  (JOHN  SANDFIELD),  Q.  C.,  b.  at  St.  Raphael, 
Canada,  Dec.  12,  1812  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1840  ;  was  in 
the  provincial  Parl.  1841-67,  and  its  speaker  1852-54;  solici- 
tor-gen. 1849-51,  atty.-gen.  of  Canada  in  1858,  and  in  1867  be- 
came atty.-gen.  of  Ontario.  D,  June  1, 1872. 

mcDouotigh,  mak-don'oh  (Commodore  THOMAS),  b.  in 
Newcastle  co ,  Del.,  Dec.  23,  1783 ;  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  as 
mdpn.  in  1800,  served  in  the  expedition  to  Tripoli,  under 
Decatur,  1808-04 ;  became  lieut.  1807,  commander  July  24, 
1813  ;  gained  the  victory  on  Lake  Champlain  Sept.  11,  1814, 
over  a  superior  Brit,  squadron,  for  which  he  was  promoted 
to  capt. ;  received  a  gold  medal  from  Cong.,  and  from  the 
State  of  Vt.  an  estate  on  Cumberland  Head,  in  view  of  the 
scene  of  the  engagement.  D.  Nov.  16,  1825. 

McDougall,  mak-doo'gal  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Scot,  in 
1731 ;  came  to  Amer.  with  his  father  about  1755,  and  settled 
near  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  several  mechanical 
vocations ;  was  in  1769  a  printer,  and  imprisoned  by  the 
colonial  govt.  (1770)  for  a  libellous  address.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  popular  movements  preliminary  to  the 
Revolution  ;  was  appointed  col.  of  the  first  N.  Y.  regiment, 
brig.-gen  Aug.  1776,  and  maj.-gen.  Oct.  20,  1777 ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Ger- 
mantown,  and  in  the  N.  J.  campaign  ;  commanded  the  posts 
on  the  Hudson  1778-80;  was  minister  of  marine  for  a  short 
time  early  in  1781 ;  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Cong,  frqm 
N.  Y.  m  that  yr.,  and  again  in  1784 ;  elected  to  the  N.  Y.  sen- 
ate 1783.  D.  June  8,  1786. 

ITIcDougall  (JAMES  A.),  b.  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 
1817;  became  in  1837  a  lawyer  of  Pike  co.,  111. ;  atty.-gen. 
of  111.  1842-44;  was  a  civil  engineer;  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  Cal.  via  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gila  1849  • 
atty.-gen.  of  Cal.  1850,  M.  C.  1853-55,  U.  S.  Senator  1861-67 
D.  Sept.  3,  1867 

ITIcDo  w'ell  (IRVIN),  b.  at  Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  15,  1818,  ed. 
a,Lo  e  J-'olleFe  de  Troyes,  Fr.,  and  at  W.  Pt.,  where  he  grad. 
Apjwmted  second  lieut.  of  artil.  in  the  army  ;  adju- 
tant at  \V .  Pt.  1841-15 ;  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  1845  as 
adjutant-gen,  of  his  division,  in  the  war  with  Mex.,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  army  of  occupation.  At  the  battle  of 
Bueua  \ista  he  gained  the  brevet  of  capt..  and  in  May  1847 
was  appointed  brevet  capt.  and  assistant  adjutant-gen 
Served  as  adjutant-gen,  of  various  depts.  until  1861,  having 
been  promoted  to  brevet  major  in  1856.  Ordered  to  Wash 
m  Feb.  1861,  he  served  until  May  as  inspector  of  troops,  in 
organizing  and  mustering  volunteers.  Appointed  brig,  gen 
Way  14  he  was  3  days  later  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
dept.  of  N.  E.  Va.  and  the  defences  of  Wash,  on  the  Va 
side  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  May  27  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  July 
21.  On  the  accession  of  Gen.  McClellan  to  command,  McD 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
w.>.t,"nVa*t,an.d.on  the  I'eoi-ganization  of  that  army  (Mar. 
362)  of  the  1st  corps  of  that  army,  and  made  maj.-gen  of 
volunteers  ;  of  the  dept.  of  the  Rappahannock  Apr.  1862  •  of 
the  3d  army  corps  (Army  of  Va.)  Aug.  1862,  and  during 
Gen.  Pope's  campaign  m  N.  Va.  was  engaged  at  Cedar 
fountain,  Rappahannock  Station,  and  second  Bull  Run  In 
July  18M  placed  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  Pacific ;  of 
dept.  of  Cal.  June  1866,  dept.  of  the  E.  1868  ;  became  mai  - 
gen.  U.  S.  A.  in  Nov  1872,  and  in  Dec.  commander  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  S.  Retired  Oct.  ,15,  1882. 


ITIeDuf  'He  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Warren  (then  Columbia)  co., 
Ga.,  in  1788,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.,  Columbia,  in  1813  :  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  commenced  practice  at  Edge- 
tit-ld,  S.  C.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  S.  C.  legislature,  in 
1821  to  Cong.,  and  continued  in  the  House  of  Reps,  from 
1821  to  1835,  during  which  time  he  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  all  public  questions.  In  1835  he  became  gov.  of 
the  State  ;  was  elected  in  1843  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  until 
1846,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  failing  health. 
His  early  political  writings  are  collected  in  a  volume  called 
The  Crisis.  To  Gov.  McD.  was  due  the  credit  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Coll.  of  S.  C.  He  was  for  many  yrs.  a 
maj\-gen.  in  the  State  militia.  D.  Mar.  11,  1851. 

Mace  [Lat.  mads],  the  dried  arillus  or  inner  coat  in- 
vesting the  shell  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  of  Myristicu  fragrans,  a  tree  of  the  Spice  Islands  (order 
Myristicaceaj)  now  naturalized  in  other  hot  regions.  M.  of 
inferior  quality  is  also  produced  by  M.  falua  of  the  same 
regions.  It  is  used  as  a  spice  and  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in 
med.  It  yields  a  volatile  oil  upon  distillation,  and  a  buttery 
fixed  oil  when  subjected  to  pressure.  The  oil  of  M.  of  com- 
merce is  generally  the  fixed  oil  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is 
harder  than  the  true  oil  of  M.  M.  appears  in  commerce  as 
a  mass  of  flat,  dry  branching  plates  of  an  orange  brown 
color,  and  a  taste  and  smell  resembling  those  of  nutmeg. 

Macedonia,  mas-e-do'ne-a.  an  anc.  kingdom  of  S.  E. 
Europe,  comprised,  when  it  first  became  known  to  hist., 
the  dists.  extending  between  Epirus  and  Illyria  on  the  W., 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  Thracia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Strymon,  on  the  E.,  and  Thessaly  on  the  S.  The 
country  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  produced  wheat, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  cap.  was  Pella.  The  irihabs.  were  an 
Illyrian  race,  which  here  mingled  with  Thracian  and  Gr. 
settlers.  Gr.  had  planted  many  colonies  in  these  regions,  as 
Potidaea,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  Chalcidice  of  Euboea,  and 
Amphipolis  of  Athens.  Gr.  became  the  prevailing  lang.,  but 
the  Macedonians  were  never  acknowledged  by  the  Grs. 
as  countrymen.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Gr.  he  compelled 
Alexander,  king  of  M.,  to  follow  him  as  his  vassal,  but  after 
the  battle  at  Plataea  the  country  became  independent.  A 
century  and  a  half  later  Philip  II.  conquered  Gr.,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (336-323)  made  M.  the  most  powerful  em- 
pire of  his  time.  But  on  the  death  of  Alexander  his  empire 
dissolved  into  4  kingdoms.  A  quarrel  between  Philip  V. 
and  Athens  gave  the  Roms.  an  opportunity  of  interfering, 
and  Philip  was  defeated  at  Cynoscephalae  in  197  B.  c.,  as  was 
Perseus  at  Pydna  in  168  B.  c.  After  an  uprising  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roms.,  M.  was  made  a  Rom.  prov.  in  146. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  went  out  of  use. 

ITIcFer'rln  (JOHN  BERRY),  D.  D.,  b.  June  15,  1807,  in 
Rutherford  co.,Tenn.  ;  was  admitted  as  a  preacher  into  the 
Tenn.  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  1825  ;  spent  14  yrs.  in 
pastoral  work,  including  2  yrs.  as  missionary  to  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  ;  edited  the  S.  W.  C'hr.  Advocate  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1840-58  ;  was  book-agent  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  1858-66  ; 
became  corresponding  sec.  of  the  board  of  missions  in  1866. 
Wrote  the  Hist,  of  Methodism  in  Tenn. 

ITIeGee'  (THOMAS  D'ARCY),  b.  at  Carlingford,  Ire.,  Apr. 
23,  1825  ;  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
Boston  Pilot,  and  became  its  chief  ed.  ;  became  Lond.  cor- 
respondent of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  and  afterward 
was  sec.  of  the  Irish  confederation  and  an  ed.  of  the  Nation. 
In  1848  he  fled  to  New  York,  where  he  was  1848-50  ed.  of  the 
New  York  Nation,  and  afterward  of  the  Amer.  Celt  ;  went 
to  Montreal,  Canada  ;  ed.  the  New  Era,  disavowed  repub- 
licanism, became  a  royalist  ;  entered  the  provincial  Parl.  in 
1857  ;  became  in  1864  pres.  of  the  executive  council,  and  in 
1867  minister  of  agriculture.  He  denounced  the  Feniaij 
movement,  and  was  assassinated  at  Ottawa  Apr.  7,  1868. 
His  prin.  works  are  Irish  Settlers  in  Amer.,  Prot.  Ref.  in  Ire., 
and  Hint,  of  Ire. 
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(JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Nov.  4,  1809  ;  emigrated 
in  childhood  to  Bardstown,  Ky.  ;  grad.  at  St.  Joseph's  Coll.  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  practised  law  in  New  Orleans  and 
inKy.  ;  studied  theol.  at  Baltimore  and  Rome,  and  in  1830  took 
priest's  orders  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  :  preached  in  Lexington, 
Ky.  ;  edited  the  Catholic  Advocate,  and  in  1850  was  conse- 
crated bp.  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Vatican  Council.  D.  Jan.  14,  1872. 

UIcGirilvray  (ALEXANDER),  a  Creek  chief,  sou  of  Lachlan 
McGillivray,  a  Scotch  trader,  by  the  half-breed  daughter  of 
a  Fr.  officer,  b.  on  the  Coosa  River,  near  the  present  city  of 
Wetumpka,  Ala  ,  about  1740;  was  well  ed.  at  Charleston, 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  at 
Savannah  ;  returned  to  his  tribe,  in  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  he  had  become  a  leader.  After  the  war,  in 
which  he  took  little  part,  he  induced  the  so  called  "  Musco- 
?ee  Confederacy,"  embracing  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  other 
tribes,  to  become  allies  of  the  Sp.  colonial  govt.  of  W.  Fla.  ; 
was  the  commissary  of  that  govt.  among  his  countrymen. 
In  1790  he  visited  New  York  by  invitation  of  Washington  ; 
was  received  with  honor;  signed  a  treaty  ceding  to  the 
U.  S.  the  disputed  ten-,  on  the  Ocouee  River,  and  by  a  secret 
article  of  same  instrument  received  appointment  of  U.  S. 
agent,  with  rank  and  pay  of  brig.-gen.  D.  Feb.  17,  1793. 

McGrea'dy  (JAMES),  b.  probably  in  Pa.  about  1760,  was 
ed.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  ;  became  a  Presb.  minister  in  N.  C.  ; 
removed  to  S.  W.  Ky.  in  1796,  where  he  directed  a  revival  of 
religion  which,  begun  in  1797,  lasted  for  some  yrs.,  and  or- 
ganized in  July  1800  the  first  camp-meeting.  The  religious 
movement  thus  begun  was  carried  on  by  young  men  who 
were  ordained  to  the  ministry  without  a  regular  education 
n  theol.  This  step  gave  rise  to  opposition,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical difficulties  culminated  in  1810  in  the  organization  of 
a  new  Ch.  called  the  Cumberland  Presb.  Church. 

OTaoGreg'or,  R.  R.  junc.,  Clayton  co.,  la.  Pop.  1870, 
2074  ;  1880,  1602. 

McGuf'fey  ^WILLIAM  H.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Pa.  in  1800  ; 
went  in  youth  to  Trumbull  co.,  O.  ;  grad.  at  Washington 
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Coll.  In  1825 ;  was  prof,  in  Miami  Univ.  1836-39,  pres.  of  O. 
Univ.  1839-45,  prof,  of  moral  philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Va.  1845- 
73.  Wrote  manv  popular  school-books.  D.  May  5,  1873. 

ITIaoliias,  >fe.     See  APPENDIX. 

Macllyaine'  (CHARLES  PETTIT),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  at  Burlington,  X.  J.,  Jan.  18,  1798,  grad.  at  Princeton  in 
1816 ;  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1820  ;  officiated  at  George- 
town,  D.  C.  ;  was  chaplain  at  W.  Pt.,  X.  Y.,  and  prof,  of 
ethics  and  hist.  1825-27 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  in  1827 :  prof,  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  in  1831 :  was  conse- 
crated bp.  of  O.  in  1832  ;  was  pres.  of  Kenyon  Coll.  1832-10, 
and  afterward  pres.  of  the  theological  sem.  at  Gambler,  O. 
Wrote  many  works,  among  which  are  Evidences  of  Chris- 
ianity.  The  Truth  and  (he  Life.  D.  Mar.  12,  1873. 

Mclntosh,  mak'in-tqsh  (Gen.  JOHN),  brother  of  Lachlan, 
b.  in  Ga.  about  1745  ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  S.  States,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.-col. ; 
settled  in  Fla.  after  the  war ;  was  imprisoned  by  the  Span- 
iards at  St.  Augustine  and  at  Havana,  and  was  maj.-gen.  of 
Ga.  militia  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  at  Mobile  1814-15.  D. 
Xov.  12,  1826. 

Mcliitosh  (Gen.  LACHLAN),  b.  at  Borlam,  near  Inverness, 
Scot.,  Mar.  17,  1727.  His  father,  John  More  Mclntosh.  ac- 
companied Oglethorpe  to  Ga.  in  1736  with  100  of  his  tribes- 
men, and  settled  at  Xew  Inverness  (now  Darien).  in  what  is 
now  Mclntosh  co.  Lachlan  had  few  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, but,  aided  by  Gov.  Oglethorpe,  studied  math,  and 
surveying ;  was  a  surveyor  in  the  Altamaha  region  ;  became 
col.  of  the  1st  Ga.  regiment  and  brig.-gr.en.  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  (1776) ;  killed  Button  Gwmnett  in  a  duel  May 
1777 ;  commanded  the  W.  dept.  1778,  and  led  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  O.  Valley  :  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Savannah  1779,  and  in  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton 1780,  where  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1784,  and  com.  to  treat 
with  the  S.  Indians  1785.  D.  Feb.  20,  1806. 

Mclntosh  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Ga.  about  1796 ;  was  an  ed- 
ucated Cherokee  Indian  :  became  a  Meth.  minister ;  was  one 
of  the  best  interpreters  the  Cherokees  ever  had,  and  was  an 
efficient  missionary.  He  joined  the  Ark.  conference  in  1841, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Indian  mission  conference  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Dec.  1858. 

Mackay'  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Perth,  Scot.,  in  1812, 
was  ed.  in  Lond.,  Brussels,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Lond.  Horning  Chronicle  1834-43  :  ed.  of  the 
Glasgow  Argus  1844-47  ;  was  long  editorially  connected  with 
the  London  Illustrated  News  ;  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  in  1858, 
and  was  a  war-correspondent  of  the  Lond.  Times  in  the 
U.  S.  1862-65.  Is  best  known  by  his  songs,  some  of  which 
were  set  to  music  composed  by  himself.  His  prin.  works  are 
Songs  and  Poems,  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delu- 
sions, Toir/i  Lyrics,  Under  Green  Leaves,  and  Lost  Beauties  of 
the  Eng.  Lang. 

McKay  (JAMES  J.),  b.  in  N.  C.  in  1793 ;  became  a  lawyer ; 
was  state  senator  1815-31 ;  was  at  one  time  U.  S.  dist.  atty. 
for  X.  C. ;  was  a  representative  in  Cong.  1831-49 ;  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  leader 
of  the  Dem.  party  in  the  House  of  Reps.,  and  received  the 
Tote  of  his  State  delegation  in  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
..848  as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  U.  S.  D. 
Sept.  14,  1853. 

McKean'  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind., 
b.  at  Londonderry,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1734;  admitted  to  the  bar 
1757,  and  early  held  important  public  trusts  in  Del.  and  Pa. 
He  was  sent  to  the  gen.  Cong,  of  1765,  where  he  took  a  bold 
stand  for  popular  rights.  He  became  in  1765  judge  of  the 
quarter  sessions  and  the  orphans'  court,  and  sole  notary  and 
tabellion  public  for  Del.  In  1771  he  was  made  collector  of 
the  port  of  Xewcastle,  and  was  1774-83  M.  C.  from  Del.,  pres. 
of  Cong,  in  1781 ;  pres.  of  Del.  1777,  although  he  had  for  some 
yrs.  been  a  citizen  of  Pa.  He  wrote  the  const,  of  Del.  in  a 
single  night,  with  no  book  for  reference,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  on  the  following  day.  He  was  (1777-99)  chief- 
justice  of  Pa.,  and  its  gov.  1799-1808.  D.  June  24,  1817. 

Macltees'port,  R.  R.  centre,  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.,  14  m. 
from  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  both  of  which 
are  navigable  for  steamboats.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive coal-mining  dist.  Pop.  1870,  2523  ;  1880,  8212. 

McKeii'dree  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  King  William  co., 
Va.,  July  6,  1757.  He  early  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  was  an  adjutant  and  commissary,  and  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  joined  the  Meth.  itinerant 
ministry  in  1778.  In  1801  he  was  sent  over  the  Alleghanies 
into  Ky.  and  became  one  of  the  prin.  founders  of  his  denom- 
ination in  the  W.  In  1808  he  was  elected  bp. ;  his  subse- 
quent course  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  hist,  of  Amer. 
Methodism,  especially  in  theW.,  where  he  was  venerated  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  saintly  men  in  the  annals  of  his 
denomination.  McKendree  Coll.,  founded  at  Lebanon,  111., 
in  the  yr.  of  his  death,  will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  re- 
membered. D.  Mar.  5,  1835.  ABEL  STEVENS. 

Macken'zle  (Sir  ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Inverness,  Scot., 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century :  came  to  Canada  when 
young ;  entered  the  service  of  the  X.  W.  Fur  Co. ;  passed 
8  yrs.  at  Ft.  Chippewyan  on  Lake  Athabasca,  where  he 
formed  a  project  of  "an  exploring  expedition  to  the  X. 
Ocean ;  spent  a  yr.  in  Eng.  in  the  study  of  astron.  and  navi- 
gation ;  set  out  from  Ft.  Chippewyan  June  3,  1789,  with  4 
canoes  and  a  party  of  12  persons  ;  discovered  and  explored 
to  lat.  69°  the  great  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  in 
a  second  expedition  from  Ft.  Chippewyan,  begun  in  Oct. 
1792,  reached  the  Pacific  at  Ft.  Menzies  in  July  1793.  Re- 
turning to  Eng.  in  1801,  he  wrote  Voyages  from  Montreal 
through  the  Continent  of  X.  Amer.  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans  :  was  knighted  in  1802.  D.  Mar.  12,  1820. 

Mackenzie  (ALEXANDER  Slidell).  originally  named 
SI.IDELL,  1).  in  Xew  York  Apr.  6,  1803 :  entered  the  navy  in 
1815:  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  other  stations ; 
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became  lieut.  1825,  commander  1841,  serving  on  the  W.  I.. 
Brazilian,  Pacific,  and  Mediterranean  squadrons,  and  took 
in  1837  the  name  of  MACKENZIE  in  honor  of  a  maternal  uncle. 
In  1842  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  briar  Somers, 
sent  to  the  W.  African  coast,  and  on  the  return  voyage  an 
intention  of  mutiny  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  board 
led  to  the  hanging  from  the  yard-arm  (Dec.  1,  1842)  of  3 
young  men,  one  of  whom,  a  mdpn.,  was  a  son  of  the  sec.  of 
war,  John  C.  Spencer.  Though  his  conduct  was  approved 
by  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  blame  by  a 
court-martial,  the  difference  of  opinion  was  not  set  at  rest. 
He  was  ordnance  officer  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the 
Mex.  war,  and  commanded  the  artil.  division  which  stormed 
the  town  of  Tabasco  June  16,  1847.  He  wrote  A  Tear  in 
Sjxiin,  and  Lives  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
and  Stephen  Decatur.  D.  Sept.  13,  1848. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  at  Dundee,  Scot.,  in  1636, 
ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's :  studied  law 
3  yrs.  at  Bourges,  Fr. :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh 
in  1656 ;  unsuccessfully  defended  the  marquis  of  Argvle  on 
his  trial  for  treason  1661 ;  became  judge  of  the  criminal 
court,  M.  P.,  and  K.  C.  1677.  His  conduct  as  criminal  prose- 
cutor in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  caused  him  to 
be  stigmatized  by  the  title  of  "  Bluidy  Mackenzie ;"  was 
memorable  for  the  witchcraft  trials  over  which  he  presided. 
He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen 
to  write  the  Eng.  lang.  correctly.  Be  wrote  A  Moral  Essay 
upon  Solitude,  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scot.,  A  Vindication 
of  the  Govt.  of  Charles  II.,  etc.,  and  was  the  chief  founder  of 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  D.  May  2,  1691. 

Mackenzie  (HENRY),  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  Aug.  1745,  ed. 
at  the  univ.  of  that  city ;  became  an  attorney  of  the  Scot, 
court  of  exchequer ;  put  forth  anonymously  in  1771  a  novel, 
The  Man  of  Feeling,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
was  followed  in  1773  by  a  second  part,  issued  under  the 
author's  name,  as  The  Man  of  the  Woi-ld.  Another  novel, 
Julia  de  Eoubigne,  appeared  in  1777.  In  1779-80  he  edited  a 
literary  papen  The  Mirror,  for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
essays  ;  in  1785-87  he  conducted  The  Lounger ;  wrote  several 
political  tracts,  3  tragedies,  some  biographical  sketches, 
etc.  In  1804  he  received  the  lucrative  appointment  of  comp- 
troller of  taxes  for  Scot.,  and  during  his  declining  yrs.  made 
his  house  in  Edinburgh  the  centre  of  literary  and  political 
society.  D.  Jan.  14,  1831. 

Mackenzie  (ROBERT  SHELTON),  M.  D.,  LL.D..  D.  C.  L.,  b. 
at  Drew's  Court,  Ire.,  June  22,  1809,  ed.  at  Fermoy  ;  studied 
med.  in  Cork  and  Dublin  ;  became  a  school-teacher  at  Fer- 
moy ;  was  in  1829  an  ed.  in  Staffordshire,  Eng. ;  was  1830-52 
a  successful  litterateur  of  Lond. :  came  in  1852  to  Xew  York, 
and  was  connected  with  various  journals,  and  became  in 
1857  the  foreign  and  literary  ed.  of  the  Phila.  Press.  He 
prepared  annotated  editions  of  various  Brit,  and  other  au- 
thors, and  wrote  Titian,  a  novel ;  Sits  of  Blarney,  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens,  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  etc.  D.  Xov.  21,  1881. 

Mackenzie  lilver  rises  in  Great  Slave  Lake  and  flows 
in  a  X.  X.  W.  direction  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  naviga- 
ble from  its  mouth  to  Ft.  Simpson,  where  there  are  rapids, 
above  which  it  is  again  navigable  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  Its 
3  head-streams  are  the  Peace,  Athabasca,  and  English  rivers. 

Mack'erel  [Old  Eng.  mackerel;  FT.  maquereau,  a 
"  pander,"  because  it  was  once  believed  to  bring  together 
male  and  female  fishes  of  other  species],  a  name  of  various 
salt-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Scomber  (family  Scombridae). 
Gloucester  and  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  are  the  great  Amer. 
centres  of  the  M.  fishery.  Their  fleets  visit  all  parts  of  the 
coast  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  yr.  Sp.,  Sp.  Amer.,  and  the  S.  and  W. 
of  the  U.  S.  are  the  great  markets  for  salted  M. 

Mack'ey  (ALBERT  GALLATIN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Charleston. 
S.  C.,  in  1809,  grad.  in  1832  at  the  Med.  Coll.  9f  S.  C..  where 
he  became  demonstrator  of  anat.  in  1838,  but  in  1844  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  lit.,  chiefly  in  connection  with  Masonry, 
his  prin.  works  being  The  Mystic  Tie,  The  Symbolisms  of  Fret- 
masonry  and  the  Encyc.  of  Freemasonry.  He  established  a 
Masonic  monthly  at  Charleston  in  1850,  a  quarterly  in  1858 ; 
learned  several  anc.  langs.  by  private  study  ;  lectured  upon 
the  Middle  Ages. 

MacKln'ney,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Collin  co.,  Tex.  It  is  in 
a  rich  grain  and  stock-raising  section,  and  has  an  acad.  Pop. 
1870.  503  :  1880.  1479. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  JAMES),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Aldourie  Scot.,  Oct.  24,  1745,  grad.  M.  A.  in  1784  at  King's 
Coll.,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh  1787 :  went  to  Lond., 
and  in  1791  pub.  his  Vindicite  Gallica,  an  eloquent  defence 
of  the  FT  Revolution,  which  won  him  the  favor  of  the  >>  big 
leaders  :  in  1795  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  de- 
livered in  1799-1800  his  brilliant  Lectures  on  the  Lair  of  Mature 
and  of  Nations:  was  knighted  1809.  and  was  recorder  of 
Bombay  1804-06 :  judge  of  admiralty  1806-11 :  returned  to 
Eng.  and  entered  Par!,  in  1813 :  was  prof  of  law  and  gen 


Indian  affairs.    Among  nis  mor  -•  -  » 

brief  Hist,  of  Eng.,  extending  only  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
but  completed  bv  Wallace  and  Bell;  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philos.,  ^Lifeof  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  a 
great  number  of  articles,  chiefly  pub  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. He  had  long  projected  an  extended  hist,  of  Eng.  from 
the  time  of  James  II.  to  the  Fr.  Revolution,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment appeared  after  his  death,  comprising  an  account  c 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  As  a  parliamentap-  orator  he  did 
not  fill  the  expectations  based  upon  his  forensic  achi 
ments.  among  which  was  the  memorable  defence  of  Peltier. 
(See  his  Memoirs,  by  his  son.)  D.  May  30,  1832 

MacKnlght'  UAMES).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Irvine,  Scot- 
studied  at  the  univs.  of  Glasgow  and  Leyden:  became  min- 
ister of  a  Scotch  ch.  at  Maybole  in  1753  at  Jedburgh  ml  ,69. 
and  in  Edinburgh  in  1772.  He  wrote  a  Harmonyof  the  Gospel* , 
The  Truth  of  Gospel  Hist.,  and  A  New  Translation  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Epistles.  T>.  Jan.  13,  1800. 
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'  (Louis),  b.  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  May  28,  1786;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  mdpn.  at  the  age  of  12,  and  cruised  a 
yr.  with  Com.  Decatur ;  pursued  studies  at  Newark  Coll. ; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1807 :  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  1814 ;  was  Rep.  in  Cong.  1817-27,  voting  against 
tin-  admission  of  slavery  in  Mo.  or  in  the  Terrs. :  was  chosen 
Senator  1827 ;  sent  by  Pres.  Jackson  as  minister  to  Eng. 
May  182*.) ;  returned  in  1831  to  accept  the  post  of  sec.  of  the 
nvas.  ;  was  transferred  in  1833  to  the  dept.  of  state  in  con- 
M-qnence  of  his  refusal  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posit* from  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S. ;  retired  to  private  life 
June  1834,  settling  in  Md. ;  was  pres.  of  the  Baltimore  and 
O.  R.  R.  1837-47 ;  accepted  the  mission  to  Lond.  to  settle  the 
Or.  difficulty  June  1845 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Md.  1850-51.  D.  Oct.  7,  1857. 

McLane  (ROBERT  MILLIGAN),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
Del.  June  23.  1815 ;  resided  with  his  father  at  Lond.  1828-31  ; 
studied  in  colls,  at  Wash.,  D.  C.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  1837  ;  served  in  the  army  in  Fla.,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  in  the  N.  W. ;  resigned  1843 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Baltimore  the  same  yr. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Md.  legislature  1845-47,  M.  C.  1847-51,  minister  to  Chi.  1853-55 
and  minister  to  Mex.  from  Mar.  1859  to  Nov.  1860 ;  negotiated 
a  treaty  giving  Pres.  Juarez  the  benefit  of  an  Amer.  loan 
and  other  substantial  advantages,  and  purchasing  Lower 
Cal.  for  a  sum  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  treaty 
was  never  ratified,  but  the  policy  of  intervention  in  Mex. 
affairs  was  carried  out  by  U.  S.  N.,  in  capturing  several  ves- 
sels of  war  belonging  to  reactionary  govt.  of  Miramon. 
After  return  from  Mex.  practised  at  Baltimore  bar  ;  gov.  of 
Md.  1884-85  ;  became  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mex.  Mar.  23,  1885. 

McLa'ren  (EDWARD  WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  Dec.  13,  1831,  at 
Geneva,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  in  1851, 
and  at  the  W.  Theological  Sem.,  Pittsburg,  in  1860;  went  to 
S.  Amer.  as  a  missionary ;  returned  in  1863,  and  became 
Castor  to  the  Second  Presb.  ch.,  Peoria,  111. ;  moved  in  1866 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  pastortothe  Westminster  ch. ;  entered 
the  Epis.  Ch.  in  1872;  became  rector  of  Trinity  ch.,  Cleve- 
land. O.,  and  was  elected  bp.  of  111.  1875. 

McLean'  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  in  N.  J.  Mar.  11,  1785 ;  settled 
with  his  parents  in  Warren  co.,  O.,in  childhood;  worked 
on  a  farm  until  16 ;  commenced  studying  law  at  Cin.  in  1803 ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  1807 ;  served 
in  Cong,  from  1813  to  1816,  when  he  became  a  iudge  of  the 
.supreme  court  of  O. ;  was  com.  of  the  gen.  land-office  in 
1822,  P.  M.-gen.  in  1823,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  in  1829  ;  was  distinguished  for  the  ability  of  his  charges 
to  grand  juries,  of  which  a  notable  example  was  one  (Dec. 
1838)  concerning  unlawful  combinations  against  a  foreign 
govt.,  elicited  by  certain  aspects  of  the  Canadian  "  patriot 
war."  His  decision  in  the  "  Dred  Scott  case  "  (1857)  was 
given  to  the  effect  that  slavery  has  its  origin  in  force,  not  in 
right,  nor  in  gen.  law,  to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  in  local 
law,  which  cannot  be  respected  by  the  national  courts.  In 
1848  his  name  was  brought  before  the  Buffalo  "  Free  Soil " 
convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
and  in  1856  he  was  the  leading  competitor  of  Fremont  for 
the  Rep.  nomination.  He  again  received  some  votes  in  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1860.  He  prepared  2  vols.  of  Beiwrts 
of  U.  B.  Circuit  Court.  D.  Apr.  4,  1861. 

Maclean'  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Mar.  3,  1800,  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  in  1816,  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Sem.  in  1821  ;  in  1822  was  made 
teacher  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.,  in 
1823  prof,  of  math.,  in  1829  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  and  v.-p., 
and  in  1853  pres.,  from  which  position  he  retired  June  1868. 
He  contributed  to  the  Princeton  Review,  and  pub.  pamphlets 
on  education,  temperance,  etc. 

McLeansborough,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Macleod,  mak-lowd'  (NORMAN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Campbelton, 
Scot.,  June  3.  1812 :  ed.  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  in  Ger. ; 
became  minister  of  the  National  Kirk,  parish  minister  of 
Loudoun  (1838-43),  of  Dalkeith  (1843-51),  in  Glasgow  (Barony 
parish)  1851 ;  established  schools  and  meetings  for  the  work- 
ingmen,  and  labored  with  zeal  and  success ;  became  chap- 
lain to  the  queen  for  Scot, :  ed.  the  Edinburgh  Chr.  Maa- 
azine  1850-60,  Good  Words  1860-72 ;  wrote  The  Earnest  Stu- 
dent, Paiish  Pajxrs,  Eastward,  and  Peeps  at  the  Far  East  a 
narrative  of  travels  in  India,  etc.  D.  June  16,  1872 

Maclure'  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Ayr,  Scot.,  in  1763;  settled  in 
Lond.  as  partner  in  a  commercial  house ;  emigrated  to  the 

.  &  in  1796 ;  was  one  of  the  corns,  on  the  Fr.  spoliation 
claims  in  1803 ;  became  interested  in  geol.,  which  he  studied 
in  Europe,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  geological 
survey  of  the  L.  S. ;  crossed  the  Alleghanies  50  times  and 
visited  nearly  every  State  of  the  U.,  travelling  chiefly  on 
foot",  He  presented  geological  memoirs  to  the  Amer  Philo- 
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he  gave  his  books  and  collections  to  the  Acad.  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  that  city  of  which  tart,  he  was  pres.  from 
181.  until  his  death.  He  resided  in  Sp.  1819-24  ;  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  coll.  on  an  agricultural  basis- 
made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind  at  New  Harmony,  Ind 
where  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  and  resided  several 
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- Societv'  of  which  he  was  pres.  in  1828. 
Mar  23miK40eX'        wrote  °PMeni  on   Various  Subjects.     D. 


tjnguished  himself  as  a  capt.  at  the  storming  of  Constantino  ; 
received  the  command  first  of  a  battalion,  then  of  a  regi- 


ment, of  the  foreign  legion ;  became  col.  in  1845,  and  brig.- 
gen.  in  1848.  As  such  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, first  of  the  prov.  of  Oran  and  then  of  that  of  Con- 
stantine.  In  1852  he  became  gen.  of  division,  and  in  1855  he 
was  recalled  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  a  division 
in  the  Crimean  war.  He  took  part  in  the  storming  of 
Malakoff,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was 
created  a  senator.  In  this  position  he  refused  to  vote  for 
the  Safety  bill  which  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  the 
Orsini  conspiracy  (1858),  and  which  placed  Fr.  under  a  reign 
of  the  bayonet.  In  1857  he  fought  again  in  Algeria,  and  in 
1859,  in  the  campaign  against  Aus.,  he  led  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  in  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June  4,  1859 ;  Nap.  com- 
manded the  centre.  The  emp.  was  very  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  but  MacM.  came  to  his  support  and  won  the 
battle.  For  this  exploit  the  emp.  made  him  marshal  of  Fr. 
and  duke  of  Magenta.  In  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24, 
1859)  he  also  played  a  conspicuous  part.  After  the  war  he 
received  the  command  of  the  division  at  Lille,  and  in  1864 
he  succeeded  Pelissier  in  the  position  of  gov.-gen.  of  Algeria. 
His  administration  was  beneficial.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  against  Ger.  in  1870  the  marshal  received  the  command 
of  the  1st  corps,  consisting  chiefly  of  Af r.  troops,  and  form- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  first  line,  nearest  to  the  frontier, 
with  head-quarters  at  Strasbourg.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Worth,  and  at  Sedan  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  gave  up  the  command.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice  in  the  spring  of  1871  he  was  in- 
trusted by  Thiers  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  put  down  the  revolution  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris  in  1871,  and  in  May  1873  the  Legitimists,  clericals,  and 
Bonapartists  agreed  in  overthrowing  Thiers,  and  MacM. 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  His  govt.  was 
aiming  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  power  of  Fr.  He  re- 
signed Jan.  30,  1879.  [from  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
AUGUST  NIEMANN.] 

OTcMas'ter  (GILBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ire.  Feb.  13,  1778; 
came  in  infancy  with  his  parents  to  Pa. ;  grad.  at  Jefferson 
Coll.  in  1803 ;  studied  theol. ;  was  ordained  to  the  Presb. 
ministry  in  1808 ;  was  a  pastor  at  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  32  yrs., 
and  at  Princeton,  Ind.,  1840-46;  wrote  several  religious 
treatises,  sermons  and  addresses,  and  for  periodicals.  D. 
Mar.  17,  1854.— His  son,  ERASTUS  D.  MCMASTER,  D.  D.,  b.  in 
Pa.  in  1806,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1827,  was  pres.  of  S.  Han- 
over Coll.,  Ind.,  1838-45,  of  Miami  Univ.  1845-49,  prof,  of  theol. 
in  the  New  Albany  Sem.  1849-66,  and  author  of  several  re- 
ligious treatises.  D.  Dec.  10,  1866. 

McMl'chael  (MORTON),  b.  in  N.  J.  Oct.  20,  1807,  became 
a  journalist  and  magazine  writer  in  Phila.  in  1824 ;  in  1844 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  North  American  journal.  Was 
mayor  of  Phila.  1865-68.  D.  Jan.  6,  1879. 

MaeMlmi'ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Tenn. ; 
has  a  city  park,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  MacMinnville  Female 
Acad.  and  of  the  Cumberland  Female  Acad.  Pop.  1870, 
1172;  1880,  1244. 

OTcNab'  (Sir  ALAN  NAPIER),  BART.,  b.  at  Niagara,  Can- 
ada, Feb.  19,  1798 ;  became  a  mdpn.  in  1813 ;  served  in  the 
naval  expedition  against  Sackett's  Harbor  and  other  Amer. 
ports  of  Lake  Ontario ;  joined  the  army  as  ensign ;  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Ft.  Niagara  and  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg ;  studied  law ;  practised  at  Hamilton ;  was 
journal  clerk  to  the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada ;  elected  a 
member  of  that  body  in  1829 ;  became  its  speaker  at  a  later 
period ;  commanded  the  Canadian  militia  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  during  the  insurrection  of  1837-38,  with  the  rank  of 
col. ;  routed  the  insurgents  near  Toronto  Dec.  7,  1837 ; 
seized,  burned,  and  sent  over  Niagara  Falls  the  steamer 
Caroline ;  was  knighted  1838 ;  became  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lature of  united  provs.  of  Canada  in  1844  ;  was  prime  minis- 
ter 1854-56 ;  made  a  baronet  Feb.  1858.  D.  Aug.  8,  1862. 

McNeill'  (SiR  JOHN),  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Colon- 
sa,  Scot.,  1795 ;  appointed  assistant  envoy  at  the  court  of  Per. 
in  1831,  and  envoy  in  1836  ;  became  prominent  through  his 
prediction  of  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Rus.,  a  sub- 
ject which  he  treated  in  numerous  pamphlets  and  essays  as 
well  as  in  a  vol.  entitled  Progress  and  Position  of  Rug.  in  the 
East.  Returning  from  Per.  in  1844,  he  was  employed  in 
many  civil  and  military  commissions  in  Eng.  and  Scot.,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  (1847)  and  chairman 
of  the  poor-law  board.  D.  May  1883. 

McNutt'  (ALEXANDER  G.),  b.  in  Va.  in  1801,  was  ed.  at 
Washington  Coll.,  Va.  ;  removed  in  1824  to  Jackson,  Miss. : 
afterward  a  lawyer  of  Vicksburg.  In  1835  he  was  sent  to 
State  senate ;  gov.  of  Miss.  1837-41.  D,  Oct.  22, 1848. 

Macomb.  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Macomb*  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Detroit  Apr.  13,  1782;  ap- 
pointed a  cornet  of  cav.  in  1799 ;  transferred  to  the  inf.  in 
1801,  and  to  the  engineers  in  1802,  in  which  latter  corps  he 
attained  a  lieut.-colonelcy  in  1810,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  war  with  G.  Brit.  (June  1812)  was  acting  adju- 
tant-gen, of  the  army;  but  preferring  active  field-service, 
he  was  appointed  in  July  col.  of  the  3d  Artil.,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Ft.  Niagara  and  Ft.  George  ;  promoted  to  be 
brig. -gen.  in  Jan.  1814.  On  Sept.  11,  with  1500  men  and  a 
small  number  of  militia  from  N.  Y.  and  Vt.,  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Plattsburg,  defeating  a  largely  superior  force  of 
Brit,  veterans,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Cong,  and  a  gold  medal ;  was  also 
bre vetted  maj.-gen.  and  commanded  a  military  dept.  in  the 
N.  W.  1815-21.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  the 
latter  yr.  he  was  retained  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  col.  In  May  1828  he  succeeded  Gen.  Brown 
as  maj.-gen.  in  command  of  the  army.  Author  of  a  Treatise 
on  Martial  Law  and  Courts-Martial  as  Practised  in  t/ie  U.  8. 
D.  June  25,  1841. 

Ma'con,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Bibb  co.,  Ga.,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  80  m.  S.  E. 
of  Atlanta ;  has  a  city  park  and  fair-grounds,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Mercer  Univ.  (Bap.)  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Female 
Coll.  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocmulgee, 
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^  m.  below  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  U.  S 
Pop.  1870,  10,810 ;  1880,  12,749. 

3Iacou,  Macon  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R ,  11  m.  S.  of  Decatur 
Pop.  1880,  793. 

7Iaco2i,  Miss.    See  APPENDIX. 

ITIacoii  (NATHANIEL),  b.  in  Warren  co.,  X.  C..  in  1757; 
studied  at  Princeton,  and  afterward  served  as  a  private  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution  under  Col.  John  Macon,  his  brother ; 
was  in  the  State  legislature  1780-85;  opposed  the  U.  S. 
const.,  and  twice  declined  the  office  of  U.  S.  P.  M.-gen. ;  was 
M.  C.  1791-1815,  and  was  speaker  1801-06  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1816- 

28,  being  (1825-28)  acting  pres.  of  the  Senate.    In  1835  he  was 
pres.  of  a  State  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1836  a 
U.  S.  elector.    His  term  of  consecutive  service  in  Cong.,  37 
yrs.,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Amer.  statesman.    D.  June 

29,  1837. 

Ittacon  City,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.,  170 
m.  X.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  3678;  1880, 
3046. 

MacPher'son,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  MacPherson  co., 
Kan..  36  in.  S.  of  Salina.  Pop.  1880,  1590. 

MePUersou  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa, 
July  31,  1830,  grad.  at  Pa.  Coll.  in  1848;  was  for  a  time  a 
journalist  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ;  M.  C.  1859-63,  clerk  of  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Reps.  1863-69,  sec.  of  the  Union  national  com- 
mittee 1860-64;  he  has  since  been  a  journalist  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  Wrote  a  Political  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  c. 
war,  a  Political  Manual,  and  other  works.  Was  ed.  of  Phila. 
Press,  and  was,  in  1882-83,  clerk  of  U.  S.  House  of  Reps. 


and  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  pub.  a  "  heroic 
poem  "  entitled  The  Highlander.  After  teaching  the  Ruth- 
ven  school  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of 
Balgowan,  and  made  some  essays  in  versification,  which  he 
showed  to  John  Home  as  translations  of  Gaelic  poetry.  The 
circumstance  was  communicated  by  Home  to  Drs.  Hugh 
Blair  and  Alexander  Carlyle,  and  by  their  advice  M.  pub. 
Fragments  of  Anc.  Poetry  collected  in  the  HigMands  of  Scot., 
and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Lang.  (1760).  The  lit- 
tle book  met  with  great  success,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
ready  belief  of  his  dupes,  M.  produced  Fingal,  an  Anc. 
Poem  in  Six  Books,  together  with  Several  other  Poems  composed 
by  Ossian,  Son  of  Fingal,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  lang.,  and 
femora.  An  Anc.  Epic  Poem,  in  Eight  Books,  etc.,  by  which 
he  gained  a  European  reputation.  These  so  called  "  poems  " 
were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  mythical  bard, 
Ossian  the  son  of  Fingal,  took  his  place  in  biographical 
diets,  as  the  rival  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Not  long  after  the 
Eng.  critics  began  to  call  for  the  original  Gaelic  of  Ossian  in 
order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  but  the  ex- 
cuses put  forth  for  its  absence  were  evidence  that  the  poems 
"  never  existed  in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have 
seen."  M.  found  it  expedient  after  the  publication  of  Te- 
mora  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from  Scot.,  and  spent 
nearly  2  yrs.  in  travelling  through  the  Amer.  colonies  ;  took 
up  his  residence  in  Lond.  (1766),  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the 
Hist,  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  and  issued  a  prose  translation  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  cast  in  Ossiauic  mould.  In  1775  M.  pub. 
a  Hist,  of  G.  Brit,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  He  was  employed  by  the  govt.  to  write 
a  pamphlet,  The  Rights  of  G.  Brit,  asserted  against  the  Claims 
of  the  Colonies,  and  another  entitled  A  Short  Hist,  of  the  On- 
position  during  the  Last  Session  of  Parl.  M.  was  an  able 
pamphleteer,  and  in  reward  for  his  services  he  obtained  the 
lucrative  agency  for  the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  govt.  He  built  a  residence  at  Belleville,  Inverness, 
where  he  d.  Feb.  17,  1796.  At  his  own  request  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  monument  being  erected  at  the 
expense  of  his  estate. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

OTcPherson  (JAMES  BIRDSETE),  b.  in  Sandusky  co.,  O., 
Nov.  14,  1828,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  at  the  head  of  his  class  July  1, 
1853,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieut.  corps  of  engi- 
neers ;  was  retained  at  the  Acad.  as  assistant  instructor  of 
engineering  till  Sept.  1854,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
New  York  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  defences  of  that  har- 
bor and  of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  River  ;  in  1857, 
having  previously  (Dec.  1854)  been  appointed  second  lieut. 
of  engineers,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
Ft.  Del.,  and  subsequently  of  the  defences  on  Alcatraz 
Island,  San  Francisco  harbor,  Cal. ;  in  1858  was  promoted 
to  be  first  lieut.,  and  in  1861  was  ordered  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  organizing  a  corps  of  engineer  troops ; 
in  Aug.  1861  lie  was  made  capt.  of  engineers,  and  in  Nov. 
was  chosen  by  Gen.  Halleck  as  aide-de-camp  and  assistant 
engineer  of  the  dept.  of  the  Mo.,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-col. ; 
in  May  1862  was  promoted  to  be  col.  and  A.  D.  C.,  brig. -gen. 
U.  S.  volunteers,  and  maj.-gen.  in  Oct.  1862.  His  career  from 
the  capture  of  Ft.  Henry  in  1862  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  in  1863  is  told  by  Gen.  Grant  in  his  letter  recom- 
mending McP.  to  be  a  brig. -gen.  in  the  regular  army :  "  He 
has  been  with  me  in  every  battle  since  the  comencement  of 
the  rebellion,  except  Belmont.  At  Fts.  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth  his  services  were  con- 
spicuous. At  the  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  was  dis- 
played in  successfully  carrying  reinforcements  to  the  be- 
sieged garrison  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the 
point  to  be  reached.  In  the  advance  through  Central  Miss. 
he  commanded  one  wing  of  the  army  with  all  the  ability 
possible  to  show.  In  the  campaign  and  siege  terminating 
with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  filled  a  conspicuous  part.  His 
corps,  the  advance  always  under  his  immediate  eye,  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  movement  from  Pt.  Gibson  to  Hawkin- 
son's  Ferry.  From  Hawkinson's  Ferry  to  Jackson  the  17th 
army  corps  marched  on  roads  not  travelled  by  other  troops, 
fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone,  and  the  bulk 
or  Johnston's  army  was  fought  by  this  corps  entirely  under 
the  management  of  McP.  In  the  assault  of  the  -,'2d  of  May 


on  the  fortifications  of  Yiekshursr.  and  during  the  entire 
siege,  Gen.  Mel',  and  his  ooBlinaaa  took  unfading  laureN 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  most  skilful  generals  " 
Ipon  this  recommendation  McP.  was  (Aug.  1.  1863  >  ap- 
pointed a  brig.-gen.  in  the  regular  army.  In  Feb.  1864  he 
accompanied  Sherman's  raid  to  Meridian  as  second  in  com- 
mand, and  in  Mar.  was  assigned  to  command  the  dept.  and 
army  of  the  Tenn.,  to  the  reorganizing  of  winch  he  devoted 
several  weeks,  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  (ia.  :  during 
this  campaign  his  services  were  invaluable ;  at  Resaca,  Dal- 
las, and  the  almost  daily  severe  fighting  up  to  and  including 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  he  was  conspicuous.  In  the  battles  be- 
fore Atlanta  he  commanded  the  left  grand  division,  and  on 
the  22d  of  July  1864  he  was  killed,  [from  orig.  art.  in  .1  •» 
Unic.  Cue.,  by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

McPkerson  <  JOHN  RODERIC),  b.  in  Livingston  co..  N  V 
May  Si,  18*3  ;  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  set- 
tled in  1858  in  Hudson  City.  N.  J.,  where  he  dealt  in  stock. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  great  buildings  used  by  the 
Central  Stockyard  and  Transit  Co.  at  Harsimus  Cove.  N.  J. ; 
also  of  the  abattoir  and  stockyard  of  Phila. ;  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  stock-car.  He  was  alderman  of  Hudson 
City  1863-69,  and  State  senator  from  Hudson  county  1878-74 
Elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  N.  J.  Jan.  24,  1877. 

IHcRae'  (JOHN  J.),  b.  in  Wayne  co.,  Miss.,  about  1810. 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Miss,  in  1834 ;  became  a  lawyer  :  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature ;  U.  S.  Senator  1851,  gov. 
of  Miss.  1854-58;  was  in  Cong.  1858-61.  D.  May  30,  1868. 

IVIacready,  ma-kree'de  (WILLIAM  CHARLES),  b.  in  Lond., 
Eng.,  Mar.  3,  1793.  His  father,  a  theatrical  manager  and  les- 
see, sent  his  son  to  Rugby,  but  his  projected  career  was  cut 
short  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  at  the  age  of  17 
the  youth  essayed  the  stage.  His  success  was  due  to  hard 
work  rather  than  to  genius.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  for  tin- 
third  time  in  1849,  during  which  the  Astor  Place  riot  in  New 
York  occurred.  D.  Apr.  27,  1873.  Mr.  M.  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  great  Shakspearean  actors,  a  good  scholar,  a  man  of 
fine  literary  taste,  of  high  professional  ambition,  of  elevated 
character. 

Macrl'nns  (M.  OPELIUS),  Rom.  emp.  from  Apr.  217  to 
June  218,  b.  in  164  of  humble  parentage  at  Caesarea,  in  Mau- 
ritania ;  entered  the  service  of  Plautianus,  the  favorite  of 
Septimius  Severus  ;  received  different  appointments  in  the 
imperial  household ;  became  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  and 
was  chosen  emp.  by  them  after  the  assassination  of  Cara- 
calla.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Parthians.  and  lost  his  influence  with  the  army.  The  prae- 
torians rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  emp.  fled  in  disguise,  but 
was  discovered  and  put  to  death. 

Macro'blus  (AMBRosirs  AUREI.IVS  THEODOSIUS),  a  Lat. 
grammarian,  flourished  in  the  5th  centurv.  but  of  his  per- 
sonal life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  writings  are  extant 
Satvrnattonim  Conririorum  Libri  VII.,  Commentaries  • 
erone  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  an  extract  of  De  IMffn-m- 
tiiset  Societatibus  Gr<eci  Latlitiqiie  Verbi.  M.  is  the  first  pagan 
writer  who  mentions  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Beth- 
lehem by  Herod. 

OTcTyelre.  mak-te-air'  (HOLLAND  NIMMOSS),  D.  D.,  bp. 
of  the  M.  E.  CD.  S.,  b.  in  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.,  grad.  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Coll.,  Va.  ;  joined  the  Va.  conference  in  1845; 
in  1846  took  charge  of  St.  Francis  st.  ch.,  Mobile ;  served 
the  chs.  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Columbus.  Miss. ;  was  then 
transferred  from  the  Ala.  to  the  La.  conference,  and  was 
stationed  in  New  Orleans ;  in  1854  was  elected  ed.  of  the 
New  Orleans  Chr.  Advocate,  in  1858of  the  Nashville  Chr.  Ad- 
vocate. During  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mont- 
gomery conference,  and  was  pastor  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
when  in  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopate.  Wrote  sev- 
eral works,  among  which  are  Man  ual  of  the  IH#cij>liiie  and  the 
Dv&et  of  Masters. 

Mac'Veagli,  mak-va'  (WAYNE),  b.  at  Phoenixville.  Pa.. 
Apr.  19,  1833,  ed.  at  Yale;  admitted  to  the  bar  1856;  be- 
came dist.  atty.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  :  capt.  of  cav.  1862,  when 
invasion  of  Pa.  was  threatened  ;  chairman  of  Rep.  central 
committee  of  Pa.  1863 ;  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  minister  to 
Constantinople  1872 ;  resigned  1873  :  leading  member  of  U.  S. 
"  MacVeagh  commission  "  to  La.  1877  to  investigate  political 
affairs  ;  appointed  U.  S.  atty.-gen.  by  Pres.  Garfield  Mar.  5, 
1881 ;  resigned  same  yr. 

WIcVick'ar  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  10.  1787, 
grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1804:  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch. 
in  1811 ;  became  prof,  of  moral  philos.  and  rhetoric  in  Co- 
lumbia Coll.  in  1817,  which  post  he  retained  until  1804. 
Wrote  Outlines  of  Political  Economy,  Memoir  of  Her.  E.  D. 
Griffin,  Early  and  Professional  Years  of  Bp.  Hobart,  etc.  (See 
his  Life,  by  his  son.)  D.  Oct.  29,  1868. 

OTcWhorter.  mak-hwur'ter  (ALEXANDER),  D.  D.,  b.  in 
Del.  July  15,  1734,  grad.  at  Princeton  1757 ;  studied  theol.  ; 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presb.  ch.  at  Newark.  X.  J.  : 
went  on  a  mission  to  N.  C.  in  1764,  and  was  sent  there  again 
in  1775  by  Cong,  to  persuade  the  royalists  of  the  \\  .  cos.  to 
join  in  the  Revolution  ;  became  in  1778  chaplain  of  Knox'.s 
artil.  brigade  ;  accepted  in  1779  the  pastorate  at  Charlotte. 


trustee  of  Princeton  Coll. ;  prominent  in  collecting  funds  in 
N.  Eng.  for  rebuilding  the  coll.  after  the  conflagration  of 
1802  ;  put.  forth  2  vols.  of  Sermons.  D.  July  20,  1807. 

OTcWil'lie  (WILLIAM),  b.  near  Liberty  Hill,  S.  C.,  Nov. 
17  1795 ;  served  in  the  war  of  1812  as  adjutant  to  his  father, 
Col.  Adam  McWillie  ;  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1817 ;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1818 :  served  for  many  yrs.  n 
both  houses  of  the  State  legislature ;  settled  in  Miss,  as  a 
planter  1845 ;  was  M.  C.  from  that  State  1848-51.  and  gov. 
ia58-60 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  the 
Confed.  movement.  D.  Mar.  3,  1869 

HEadagas'car,  the  largest  of  the  Afr.  islands.  1030  m. 
long,  250  m.  broad,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  230,000 
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sq.  m.,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  11°  57' 
and  25°  42'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  43°  10'  and  50°  25'  E.,  and 
separated  from  Afr.  by  tlie  Mozambique  Channel,  250  m. 
broad.  From  the  coast  the  surface  rises  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  the  Afr.  continent,  in  terraces,  broader  and  more 
gently  sloping  on  the  W.,  narrower  and  divided  by  wall-like 
<-uts  on  the  E.  side.  The  interior  forms  a  plateau  from  3000 
to  4000  ft.  high,  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  mt.-chain 
whose  peaks  rise  from  6000  to  12,000  ft.  The  climate  is  very 
different  in  the  low  coast-regions,  where  the  heat  is  intense 
and  a  fever  prevails,  dangerous  not  only  to  Europeans  but 
even  to  the  natives  of  the  interior ;  and  in  the  more  elevated 
parts,  where  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  85°.  The 
rainy  season  lasts  from  Dec.  to  Apr.  Iron  and  rock-salt 
abound ;  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  some  places.  Ebony,  ma- 
hogany, different  kinds  of  gum  trees,  figs,  cocoa-nuts,  bread- 
fruit trees,  plantains,  and  bananas  are  frequent.  Rice  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the  prin.  article  of  food ; 
also  yams  and  arrowroot.  The  cotton-plant  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Feejee  Islands,  the  sugar-cane  from  Mau- 
ritius, and  the  coffee  tree  from  Java,  and  they  thrive  well ; 
the  cultivation,  however,  was  started  by  Europeans,  and  is 
still  carried  on  by  foreign  labor.  The  silkworm  is  indige- 
nous, and  is  reared  on  the  Tapia  edulifs ;  the  cocoon  is  often 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food.  The  aye-aye  is 
peculiar  to  the  island ;  cattle,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  gen- 
erally humped  as  in  India  ;  sheep  with  fat  tails  and  covered 
with  hair,  as  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  swine,  wild-hogs, 
dogs  and  cats,  small  leopards,  monkeys  ;  large  but  generally 
not  venomous  serpents ;  immense  crocodiles,  venerated 
by  the  natives,  are  numerous.  Pop.  about  5,000,000.  The 
govt.  is  a  military  despotism.  The  religion  is  idolatry,  and 
Christianity,  although  adopted  by  many,  especially  among 
the  Hovas,  has  not  succeeded  in  eradicating  certain  old 
customs,  such  as  infanticide  and  polygamy.  Nevertheless, 
in  1871  there  were  150  schools  in  operation,  the  number  of 
Chrs.  was  estimated  at  300,000,  and  in  1874  the  Ch.  of  Eug. 
appointed  a  bp.  for  M.  The  prin.  city  is  Tananarive. 

JTladar',  or  M  u<lar,  the  (Jalotropis  (Ascleplas)  gigantea, 
a  large  plant  of  the  E.  I.,  now  naturalized  in  the  W.  I.  also. 
Its  fibre  is  used  for  making  cloth  and  cordage,  and  the  bark 
of  its  root  to  cure  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  syphilis,  etc. 

Maddalo'nl  (Magdalonum),  town  of  S.  It.,  in  the  prov. 
of  Caserta,  about  18  m.  N.  from  Naples.  Its  chief  interest 
for  the  visitor  is  the  grand  Caroline  aqueduct,  built  about 
1755,  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Tiburno  to  Caserta 
(3  m.  from  M.),  where  they  form  a  fine  cascade  that  sup- 
plies the  lakes  and  fountains  of  the  royal  palace  gardens. 
There  is  a  military  school  in  this  town ;  also  the  Giordano 
Bruno  Inst.  for  boys.  It  was  at  M.  that  Gen.  Bixio  in  I860 
met  the  flying  Bourbon  troops  after  the  battle  of  Volturno, 


Eubia  tlnctorum.  The  main  supply  of  commerce  is  from 
Hoi.,  though  the  plant  was  originally  a  native  of  S.  Europe 
and  Asia  -Minor.  The  most  important  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  M.  is  ALIZARINE  (which  see),  now  chiefly  obtained 
artificially  from  coal  tar.  PURPURINE  (which  see),  pseudo- 
purpunne,  and  pur pn line  hydrate  are  also  present.  Garancine 
is  a  commercial  product  obtained  from  M.,  containing  its  col- 
oring principles  in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  method 
consists  in  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  somewhat  diluted, 
which  abstracts  much  useless  material,  and  the  residue  con- 
stitutes but  about  ^  of  the  original  M.  Madder- Lakes. —These 
costly  preparations  are  little  used  except  for  pigments  bv 
a?tl,s,ts-  T,hev  are  Prepared  by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution 
•f  M  and  then  precipitating  with  an  alkaline  carbonate 
(See  DYEING.)  {From  orig.  art.  in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP 
II.  \\  URTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Madeira,  mah-dee'ra,  an  island  belonging  to  Port  iu 
i  i«£!ianti<;  9~cean>  between  lat.  32°  36'  and  32°  53'  N.,  and 
nrtin6t^aiidlr^°'W,-  Area,  317  sq.  m.  M.  is  of  volcanic 
pfljrtn,  though  earthquakes  occur  very  seldom.  The  ground 
' '  the,average  elevation  2000  ft.,  and  the  surface  moun- 


vS!rJ°ll4'    Tne.  coasts  are  steep,  precipitous,  and  afford  few 

B?iV^a^3*riDB»is£ 
toi|^^7?i»ixa^te^^feaTg^eh^ 

leys  tropical  plants  are  grown-rice,  sugar,  coffee   banai  as 

pineapples,  and  oranges ;  on  the  more  elevated  fields  vim  s' 

chestnuts,  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  the  table  land  fs 

ti  wit  n  tine  forests   cincl  extensive   D3,stui*ps      Th** 

mP,'.;  'fh'*906'  is  a  ™lxture.  of  Port.,  Moors,  and  negroes 

Since  the  grape  disease  in  1852  the  vine-cultivation  has 

The  ^n'^F-n,,0^6^''66  ^  taken  the  P^ce  ofthe  vine 
™    J          nncnal.    M.  was  discovered  in  1416 

•    f  *    *i  KR»  ta  gl'eat  navisable  river  of  Brazil,  S.  Amer 
!5£™S*!,!y- ^^^"enee.of  the  Ben i  and  Marmora,  rfal 


origin,  now  'cultivated  in  Europe;    The  oil  is"  valued  "-  H 
lubricant.    The  oil-cake  is  used  as' food  for ^live-Itock 

i  isoii,  uak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Madison,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ga.,  103  m  W 
of  Augusta  and  68  m.  from  Atlanta.  Pop.  188^  1974 
.  lTlad*.SOI1»  city,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.  and 
^tiU  Ve5'  »u  m'  ™P?r  Cm"  does  a  large  business  in  pork- 
w1?h  VT  and  ,the  Provision-trade  ;  is  connected  by  steamer 
with  Cm.  and  Louisville.  Pop.  1870  10  709  •  1880  8945 

Madison,  on  R.  R.,  Morris  CO.,'N.'J.,  28  m.  V  of  New 
York,_is  the  site  of  Drew  Theological  Sem.  (ME)  attached 

^sssja.'-xxnte  ssr-^-  w  „, 
tsz^&ssnSSSiHl&ffi 


and  210  ft.  above  Lake  Michigan.    The  capitol  is  situated  in 
a  park  of  13  acres.    The  city  contains  the  State  Univ.  and  a 


State  Capitol  (Madison,  "Wis.). 

commercial  coll.    Near  the  city  is  located  an  insane  asylum. 

Pop.  1870,  9176;   1880,  10,324.     [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 

Cyc.,  by  DAVID  ATWOOD,  ED.  "STATE  JOURNAL."] 

Madison  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Port  Republic,  Va.,  Aug. 
27,  1749,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  1768;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  abandoned  that  profes- 
sion for  the  ministry  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  In  1?73  he  was  chosen 
prof,  of  math,  in  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  and  became  pres. 
m  1777.  He  visited  Eng.  in  1775,  and  again  in  1777,  where  he 
pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Lond.  in  several  advanced 
branches  of  science  ;  kept  the  coll.  open  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  ;  became  prof,  of  natural  and  moral  philos. 
1784,  was  consecrated  first  bp.  of  Va.  by  the  abp.  of  Canter- 
bury Sept.  19,  1790,  and  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
collegiate  pres.  and  prof,  until  his  death.  He  prepared  sev- 
eral occasional  addresses,  a  Eulogy  on  Washington,  a  large 
map  of  Va.,  etc.,  and  some  papers  in  Barton's  Journal  and  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Society,  vols.  ii.,  Hi.,  and  iv. 
D.  Mar.  6,  1812. 

Madison  (JAMES),  4th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  at  Pt.  Con- 
way,  Prince  George  co.,  Va.,  the  residence  of  his  maternal 
grandparents,  Mar.  16,  1751 ;  was  the  eldest  of  the  7  children 
of  a  wealthy  planter ;  studied  Lat.,  Gr.,  Fr.,  and  It,  under 
the  tutorship  of  the  parish  minister ;  entered  the  Coll.  of 
N.  J.  in  1769,  and  grad.  in  1771,  but  remained  for  several 
months  pursuing  a  course  of  reading,  allowing  himself  but 
3  or  4  hours  of  sleep ;  returned  to  Va.  in  1772,  and  continued 
for  2  yrs.  an  incessant  study,  nominally  directed  to  the  law, 
but  really  including  theol.,  philos.,  and  gen.  lit.  His  atten- 
tion was  then  absorbed  by  the  impending  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, with  which  was  closely  connected  in  Va.  a  local 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  The 
Ch.  of  Eng.  was  the  established  state  religion  in  Va.,  and 
other  denominations  labored  under  serious  disabilities.'  M. 
took  a  prominent  stand  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
abilities ;  was  elected  to  the  Va.  convention  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  and  procured  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  as  prepared  by  George  Mason,  substi- 
tuting for  the  term  "  toleration  "  a  more  emphatic  assertion 
of  religious  liberty. 

In  the  same  yr.  he  was  elected  to  the  Va.  assembly ;  was 
chosen  in  Nov.  1777  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
in  Mar.  1780  took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Cong.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and 
wrote  an  able  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  Amer 
ministers  in  Fr.  and  Sp.,  establishing  the  claims  of  the  U.  S 
to  the  terrs.  between  the  Alleghany  Mts.  and  the  Miss.,  and 
to  the  free  navigation  of  that  river.  In  1783  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  the  prin. 
author  of  the  system  of  revenue  then  adopted.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Va.  legislature  1784-86  he  participated  in  that  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  which  effectually  abolished  the  rem- 
nants ot  the  feudal  system,  and  state  support  given  to  the 
Anglican  Ch.  His  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  on  the  latter 
subject  was  one  of  his  ablest  state  papers.  In  Jan.  1786  he 
proposed  a  meeting  of  State  corns,  to  devise  measures  for 
more  satisfactory  commercial  relations  between  the  States  ; 
represented  Va.  at  the  Annapolis  meeting  which  issued  the 
call  for  the  national  constitutional  convention  (Sept.  1786) ; 
was  a  delegate  to  that  convention,  which  met  May  1787 ; 
was  one  of  the  chief  framers  of  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
perhaps  its  ablest  advocate  in  the  Federalist.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  4  Congs.,  1789-97,  in  which  he  maintained 
a  moderate  opposition  to  Hamilton's  financial  policy ;  de- 
clined the  mission  to  Fr.  and  the  secretaryship  of  state,  and, 
gradually  identifying  himself  with  the  Rep.  party,  became 
irom  1792  its  leader.  During  the  administration  of  John 
Adams  M.  remained  in  private  life,  but  was  the  author  of 
the  Resolutions  of  1798  "  adopted  by  the  Va.  legislature  in 
condemnation  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  as  well  as 
?-f  the  mPeport "  (180°) in  which  he  defended  those  resolu- 
tions. The  reaction  in  public  sentiment  which  seated  Jeffer- 
son m  the  presidential  chair  was  largely  owing  to  the  writ- 
ings ot  M ..,  who  was  made  sec.  of  state,  a  position  which  he 
illed  with  such  ability  as  to  make  him  the  natural  successor 
in  the  chief  magistracy. 

Chosen  Pres.  by  an  electoral  vote  of  122  to  53,  M.  was  in- 
augurated Mar.  4, 1809,  at  a  period  when  the  relations  of  the 
I  .  8.  with  G.  Brit,  were  becoming  embittered,  and  his  first 
:erm  was  passed  in  diplomatic  quarrels,  resulting  in  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  June  18, 1812.  In  that  yr.  M.  was  re-elected  to 
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the  Presidency  by  128  electoral  votes  to  89  in  favor  of  George 
Clinton.  The  war  was  prosecuted  3  yrs.,  marked  by  alternate 
success  and  defeat  in  Canada,  by  victories  at  sea,  by  the 
burning  of  the  national  capitol  at  Wash.  Aug.  1814,  by  the 
opposition  movement  in  N.  Eng.  which  culminated  in  the 
Hartford  convention  (1814),  and  by  the  battle  won  at  New 
Orleans  (Jan.  8,  1815)  after  a  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Ghent  (Dec.  24, 1814),  which  left  the  original  cause  of  dis- 
pute in  abeyance.  In  1815  a  commercial  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  G.  Brit.,  and  in  Apr.  1816  a  national  bank  was 
incorporated  by  Cong.  M.  yielded  the  Presidency,  Mar.  4, 
1817,  to  his  sec.  of  state  and  friend,  James  Monroe,  and  re- 
tired to  his  ancestral  estate  at  Montpelier,  where  he  passed 
the  evening  of  his  days.  He  took  pleasure  in  promoting 
agriculture  as  pres.  of  the  co.  society,  and  in  watching  the 
development  of  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  of  which  he  was  long 
rector  and  visitor.  In  extreme  old  age  he  sat  in  1829  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  called  to  reform  the  Va.  const., 
though  he  was  too  infirm  to  participate  in  the  active  labor 
of  revision.  A  valuable  diary  kept  by  M.  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  const,  was  purchased  for  $30,000, 
and  printed  by  order  of  Cong,  as  Reports  of  the  Debates  in  the 
National  Convention  of  1787 ;  his  Complete  Works  have  been 
pub.  (See  his  Life  and  Times,  by  W.  C.  RIVES,  unfinished, 
and  the  Letters  and  other  Writings  of  Jama*  Madison.)  He 
conciliated  the  esteem,  not  only  of  friends,  but  of  political 
opponents.  D.  June  28,  1836.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Madison  University,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  has  2  dis- 
tinct corporations — an  educational  society  and  a  univ. — 
which  supplement  each  other,  and  3  schools — an  acad.,  a 
coll.,  and  a  theological  sem.  The  SEMINARY,  an  inst.  of  the 
Bap.  Ch.,  was  opened  May  1,  1820.  COLGATE  ACADEMY  was 
opened  in  1832  as  a  preparatory  school,  and  in  1853  was  char- 
tered as  the  "  Grammar  School  of  Madison  University."  It 
has  a  drill  course  of  3  yrs.  in  classical  and  scientific  study. 
The  COLLEGE,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  M.  U.,  was  or- 
ganized iii  1832,  but  was  not  chartered  till  Mar.  1846.  It  has 
all  the  usual  courses  of  coll.  study.  In  1850  the  univ.  had  no 
endowment,  it  having  been  the  policy  to  rely  onannual  gifts 
and  collections.  But  the  removal  controversy  brought  new 
issues  and  made  a  change  of  policy  necessary.  Yet  up  to 
the  close  of  the  war  only  $52,000  had  been  secured.  Since 
that  date  considerable  additions  have  been  made ;  the  en- 
dowment has  been  increased  to  $393,000,  and  the  whole 
value  of  property  is  over  $500,000,  and  no  debt. 

Madisonville,  Ky.    See  APPENDIX. 

Madon'na  [It.,  originally  equivalent  to  madame],  a  title 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  given  especially  to  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  her. 

Mado'qua  (Neotrayus  saltiana),  an  Abyssinian  ante- 
lope, about  2  ft.  long  and  barely  14  inches  high. 

Madras',  one  of  the  3  presidencies  of  Brit.  India,  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Comorin,  lat.  8°  4'  N.,  to  Nagpoor,  lat. 
21°  10'  N.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  presidency  of  Bombay 
and  the  Nizam  and  Berar  dominions,  N.  W.  by  Bengal,  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
W.  by  the  Ar.  Sea.  Area,  138,856  sq.  m.  Pop.  31.672,613.  The 
surface  forms  a  plateau  sloping  down  from  the  centre  on 
both  sides,  inclosed  E.  and  W.  oy  the  Ghaut,  and  S.  by  the 
Neilgherry  Mts.,  and  traversed  by  the  Godavery,  Kistnah, 
and  Cavery.  The  rivers,  which  flow  westward  to  the  Ar. 
Sea,  expand  at  their  mouths,  become  shallow,  and  form 
lakes.  The  soil  is  sandy  along  the  coast,  and  mixed  with 
salt  in  the  interior ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  very  fertile 
dists.  The  great  forests  yield  teak  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
Sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  produced. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  silver,  and  coal  are  found. 

Madras,  cap.  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name,  has 
397,552  inhabs.,  and  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
extending  for  a  distance  of  about  7  m.  along  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  location  is  very  unfavorable.  Never- 
theless it  has,  as  the  seat  of  the  highest  govt.  authorities, 
attained  great  importance.  In  the  centre  of  the  straggling 
town,  immediately  on  the  sea,  stands  Ft.  St.  George.  To  the 
N.  of  this  fort,  separated  from  it  by  a  large  esplanade,  the 
so  called  Black  Town  is  situated,  the  seat  of  the  European 
wealth.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fort,  to  the  S.,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Kuain  River,  the  Mohammedan  part  of 
the  city  is  situated,  the  so  called  Triplikam.  The  suburbs, 
inhabited  by  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  narrow  streets  with 
miserable  houses,  extend  along  the  W.  side  of  these  prin. 
parts  of  the  city,  and  form  a  half  circle  of  great  breadth 
around  the  kernel  of  M.,  consisting  of  the  Black  Town,  the 
Triplikam,  and  the  citadel  situated  between  them.  Ft.  St. 
George,  with  its  system  of  bastions,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle,  the  coast  forming  the  diameter.  To  the  N.  W. 
of  the  fort  the  Ktiam  forms  an  island.  The  beautiful  light- 
house, 128  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  citadel  and  the  Black  Town.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  ch.  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  mint,  the  observa- 
tory, the  Military  Orphan  Asylum,  the  uuiv.,  and  the  palace 
of  the  miwab.  The  numerous  residences  of  the  European 
officials  are  palatial  structures.  Parks  and  gardens  surround 
the  houses.  In  spite  of  its  low  position  and  the  absence  of 
good  river-water,  the  city  is  well  provided  with  water  from 
a  number  of  wells.  A  peculiar  feature  of  M.  is  the  difficulty 
of  landing.  The  imports  of  M.  consist  principally  of  cotton 
goods,  corn,  wine,  spirits,  metals,  sugar,  silk,  horses,  and 
jewelry  :  the  exports,  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  pepper. 

Madrid,  mah-drid'  (Sp.  mah-dreed'),  the  cap.  of  Sp.  and 
of  the  prov.  of  Madrid,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  is  situated 
nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  country,  in  lat.  40°  25'  N.,  ton. 
3°  42'  W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  small  stream 
which  joins  the  Jamara  and  flows  to  the  Tagus.  The  site 
offers  no  commercial  or  industrial  advantages,  nor  has  it 
any  special  military  importance  ;  and  the  surrounding  pla- 
teau—2200  ft.  high  and  once  covered  with  forests,  but  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  naked  and  arid— suffers  from  a  very  harsh  climate. 
The  S.  W.  (or  old)  part  of  the  city  contains  many  narrow, 


crooked,  and  ill-kept  streets,  but  the  central  and  E.  parts 
consist  of  straight,  broad,  well-kept  streets,  lined  with 
handsome  houses,  magnificent  palaces,  and  elegant  public 
buildings.  Among  the  public  squares,  of  which  M. numbers 
72,  the  most  interesting,  at  least  at  present,  is  Puerta  del 
So],  once  forming  the  E.  entrance  of  the  city,  but  now  occu- 
pying nearly  its  centre.  The  bull-fights  take  place  in  Plaza 
de  Toros,  just  outside  Puerta  de  Alcala,  but  the  old  build- 
ing, erected  by  Philip  V..  and  accommodating  12.400  per- 
sons, was  taken  down  in  1874,  and  a  new  one  was  commenced 
a  little  farther  to  the  N.  Among  the  numerous  promenades 
and  gardens,  the  Prado  is  the  most  remarkable. 

Although  M.  is  one  of  the  handsomest  modern  cities,  it 
contains,  properly  speaking,  only  one  striking  building— viz. 
the  royal  palace.  It  has  no  cathedral.  It  forms  only  a  suf- 
fragan bishopric  of  Toledo.  Many  of  its  chs..  of  which  it 
numbers  between  60  and  70,  are  beautifully  decorated  with 
paintings  of  the  old  masters,  but  none  of 'them  has  any  ar- 
chitectural merit  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  convents 
and  monasteries,  which  formerly  were  so  numerous  in  M.. 
but  which  now  mostly  are  used  for  other  purposes:  41 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1836.  The  royal  palace  was 
built  between  1737  and  1750,  of  granite  and  white  marble, 
forming  a  square  470  ft.  long,  100  ft.  high,  inclosing  a  court 
240  ft.  square,  occupying  an  area  of  220.900  sq.  ft.  and  sur- 
rounded with  magnificent  gardens.  It  contains  a  library  of 
100,000 yols.,  an  interesting  collection  of  arms,  a  numismatic 
collection  of  150,000  pieces,  and  a  great  number  of  magnifi- 
cent pictures.  The  industry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable. 
Beside  the  manufacture  of  certain  necessary  articles,  such 
as  chocolate,  beer,  shoes,  and  hats,  only  those  of  plated 
ware,  coaches,  gloves,  and  fans  have  acquired  prominence. 
But  the  commerce  is  important.  The  retail  business  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Frenchmen. 
But  wholesale  transactions  are  mostly  made  by  native 
houses,  and  are  very  large,  the  city  forming  the  entrepot 
for  all  the  interior  provs.  Pop.  397,816. 

Madu'ra,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N.  E.  of 
Java,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabs.  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  live  in  3  kingdoms  governed  by  native 
princes  under  Dut.  superintendence. 

Madura,  city  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
It  is  fortified,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
Hindoo  buildings,  among  which  are  the  magnificent  Pan- 
diyan  palace,  the  great  temple  of  Mahadeva,  and  an  inn  for 
pilgrims,  312  ft.  long  and  125  ft.  broad,  resting  on  6  rows  of 
columns  of  gray  granite  and  25  ft.  high.  A  R.  Cath.  mission 
was  started  here  in  1606,  which  after  a  long  interruption  was 
resumed  in  1837,  and  in  1834  a  Prot.  mission  was  established 
by  the  Amer.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Pop.  51.987. 

Mad'vig  (JOHANN  NICOLAS,  b.  Aug.  7, 1804,  at  Svanike, 
Bomholm,  Den.,  ed.  at  Frederiksborg,  studied  at  the  Univ. 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  became  prof,  of  the  Lat.  lang.  and 
jit.  in  1829.  His  Latin  Grammar  (1841)  made  quite  an  epoch 
in  grammatical  studies. 

Mreau'der  (now  Meinder),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flows 
into  the  J2gean  Sea  after  a  course  of  200  m.  It  is  noted  for 
its  winding  and  tortuous  course.  It  is  narrow  and  deep, 
and  carries  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  mud,  which  has  ex- 
tended the  coast  manv  stadia  farther  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected it  with  some  adjacent  islands. 

Maece'nas  (CAIUS  CILNIUS),  b.  before  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.  c.,  d.  8  B.  c.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  friend  of 
Augustus  and  the  patron  of  poets  and  artists. 

Maelstrom,  or  Malstrom,  mAl'strum,  meaning  m 
Nor.  "grinding  stream,"  is,  according  to  a  widespread  le- 
gend, the  name  of  a  whirlpool  at  the  W.  coast  of  Nor.,  near 
Lofoten  Islands,  which  is  said  to  seize  men-of-war,  whales, 
etc.,  and  grind  them  to  powder.  In  reality  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  legend  is  a  strong,  often  difficult,  and  some- 
times dangerous  current  formed  between  two  of  the  islands. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  legend  is  of  much  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Eng.  than  in  the  Nor.  literature. 

Maestricht  (mahs'trikt)  Beds,  certain  strata  which, 
near  Maestricht,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  parts  of  Fr.  and 
Den.,  cap  the  Upper  White  Chalk,  and  thus  terminate  the 
Cretaceous  series  of  rocks,  and  record  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mesozoic  age. 

Maf 'fttt  (JOHN  NEWLAND),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  Dec. 
28,  1794  :  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher ;  came  to  the  t 
in  1819 ;  was  pastor  of  several  chs.  in  N.  Eng.,  and  in  1831 
began  a  career  as  "  revivalist"  in  the  S.  States ;  established 
the  Western  Methodist  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1833 :  became 
prof,  of  elocution  and  belles-lettres  at  Lagrange  Coll.,  Ala., 
in  1837;  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Cong  in  1841; 
settled  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  edited  (1845-46)  the  Cal- 
vary Token,  a  monthly  paper.  D.  May  28,  1850. 

Maga'da.  a  kingdom  of  India  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.,  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  occu- 
pied the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  cap.  being 
Palibothra.  The  greatest  monarchs  of  M.  were  Chandra- 
gupta  (312-280),  and  his  grandson  Asoka  (250  B.  c.). 

Magalla'nes,  or  Magellan  (FERNANDO),  b.  at  Oporto, 
Port.,  111  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century :  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  E.  I., 
I  but  left  in  1517  the  Port,  service  and  went  to  Sp.,  proposing 
to  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  discover  a  W.  route  to  the  Molucca 
or  Spice  Islands.  He  sailed  from  Seville  Aug.  10.  1519 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  nver  La  Plata  Jan.  12, 1520,  and 
on  Oct.  21, 1520,  entered  the  strait  between  the  island 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Amer.  continent,  which  afterward 
came  to  bear  his  name.  On  Nov.  28  he  had  launched  into 
the  Pacific,  and  after  many  hardships  the  fleet  reached  t 
ladrones  on  Mar.  6,  1521,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month.  M.  took  possession  of  these  islands 
in  the  name  of  the  Sp.  king,  but  on  Apr.  27, 1521,  he  was 
killed  to  an  encounter  with  the  natives.  Only  one  of  the 
ships  returned  to  Sp.  (Sept.  1522).  and  thus  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  earth  was  achieved. 

Masallanes,  or  Magellan,  Strait  of,  separates  the 
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continent  of  S.  Anier.  from  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
It  is  300  m.  long,  from  5  to  30  m.  broad,  hut  difficult  to  navi- 
gate :  discovered  in  1520  by  Magallanes  (Magellan). 

Magazine'  Guns,  breech-loading  small-arms,  having 
a  magazine-tube  in  the  stock  to  carry  several  cartridges. 
After  firing  a  cartridge  the  empty  shell  is  thrown  out,  and 
a  full  cartridge  brought  into  position  and  loaded  by  me- 
chanical means. 

Mag'dala  [Ar.  Mqdtl},  in  Galilee,  on  theW.  shore  of  the 
lake,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  about  3 
m.  N.  of  Tiberias.  It  contains  some  20  miserable  huts,  and 
is  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain. 

Magdala.  a  mt.-fortress  of  Abyssinia,  situated  on  one 
of  the  3  peaks  of  the  spur  which  King  Theodore  defended 
against  the  Eng.  The  3  peaks  rise  about  9000  ft.,  and  are 
separated  fromfeach  other  by  saddle-like  depressions.  On 
Apr.  13,  1868,  the  Eng.  took  the  fortress  and  Theodore  com- 
mitted suicide. 

'Ijimlale'iui,  a  river  of  S.  Amer.,  rises  in  Ecuador, 
flows  through  Colombia,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  in 
lat.  11°  N.  and  Ion.  75°  W.,  after  a  course  of  900  in.  Its  upper 
part  is  full  of  cataracts,  but  below  Honda,  540  m.  from  its 
mouth,  it  becomes  navigable. 

Mag'daleiie,  or  Mary  Magdalene,  a  woman  who 
stood  T>y  Jesus  at  the  cross  ;  was  present  when  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre ;  came  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  to  the  tomb  and  found  it  open :  went  to 
Peter  and  John,  and  saw  the  two  angels  sitting  in  the  sepul- 
chre when  she  returned  with  the  apostles.  Jesus  himself 
appeared  to  her  shortly  after. 

Mag'daleii  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  belonging  to  Gaspe  co.,  Quebec,  comprising 
some  80,000  acres.  They  contain  numerous  harbors.  Am- 
herst,  on  Amherst  Island,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  cus- 
tom-house and  jail.  Fish,  oil,  and  gypsum  are  exported. 
Pop.  3172. 

Magdeburg',  chief  town  of  Prus.  Sax.,  on  the  Elbe,  is 
a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  Most  of  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  substan- 
tial, and  there  are  several  fine  buildings,  among  which  is  a 
Gothic  cathedral  of  the  13th  century.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful promenades.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens, 
cotton,  ribbons,  leather,  soap,  and  glass  ;  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  are  extensive.  M.  is  one  of  the  commercial  cen- 
tres of  N.  Ger.  It  has  many  benevolent  insts.,  and  good 
military,  scientific,  industrial,  and  commercial  schools. 
Poix  137,185. 

Magee'  (WILLIAM  CONNOR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ire.,  in 
1821,  studied  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin ;  became  curate  in  a 
Dublin  parish  ;  obtained  the  curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath, 
1848 ;  became  incumbent  of  the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  1850  ; 
took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  Ch.  Defence  Society  in 
opposition  to  the  Liberation  Society ;  became  minister  of 
Quebec  chapel,  Lond.,  1860,  rector  of  Inniskillen  1861,  dean 
of  Cork  1864,  and  shortly  afterward  dean  of  the  chapel  royal, 
Dublin ;  was  Douellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  1865-66,  and  ap- 
pointed bp.  of  Peterborough  1868.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  especially  in  op- 
position to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Ch. 

Magellan.    See  MAGALLANES. 

Magen'ta,  town  of  N.  It.,  in  the  prov.  of  Milan,  was  the 
theatre  of  many  battles,  the  last  being  that  known  as  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  fought  on  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  in  which 
the  Aus.  were  defeated  by  the  Its.  and  Fr.  Pop.  6135. 

Magi,  ma'jl,  the  priestly  class  among  the  anc.  Medians. 
The  amalgamation  between  the  Magian  religion  and  the 
Zoroastrian,  derived  by  the  Pers.  from  their  Bactrian  an- 
cestors, began  when  the  2  nations  were  subjected  to  a  com- 
mon rule  under  Cyrus  the  Great.  The  M.  attempted  to  re- 
assert their  power  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses  by  placing 
Gomates,  one  of  their  race  or  class,  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
upon  his  overthrow  by  Darius  Hystaspes  the  M.  and  their 
religion  were  proscribed  and  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  officially 
established. 

Mag'lc  [Lat.  magus ;  Gr.  ndyos  ;  Pehlevi,  mag  or  mog.  a 

priest"].  Though  popularly  derived  from  the  arts  of  the 
Magi,  the  belief  in  M.,  or  the  art  of  working  wonders  by 
supernatural  power,  is  inherent  in  man.  It  is  evident  that 
before  exact  science  was  founded  it  was  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  there  existed  some  primal  clew  by  which  all 
knowledge  could  be  gained.  As  all  that  was  positive  could 
be  expressed  geometrically,  it  was  natural  enough  to  as- 
sume that  the  spiritual  was  subject  to  the  same  laws.  The 
heavenly  bodies  had  certain  influences,  as  of  the  moon  on 
the  tides,  the  sun  in  giving  light,  heat,  and  health,  and  the 
planets  in  their  conjunctions  had  peculiar  effects  on  indi- 
viduals. The  study  of  astron.  became  more  and  more  magi- 
cal. Such  methods  applied  to  natural  philos.  naturally 
made  chemical  investigation  reduce  matter  to  a  few  ele- 
ments and  to  a  prima  maleria,  which  could  enable  man  to 
develop  or  make  any  later  forms,  such  as  gold  or  diamonds 
an  elixir  of  immortality,  and  a  universal  panacea,  just  as  the 
first  principle  in  astron.,  also  divine,  was  believed  to  give 
the  illimitable  godlike  knowledge  of  all  that  the  stars  gov- 
erned. The  next  step  was  to  bring  chemical  principles  into 
harmony  with  astrology  and  the  lore  of  God  and  spirits 

There  are  four  elements,  without  the  perfect  knowledge 
whereof  we  can  effect  nothing  in  magick."  At  the  base 
of  all  was  the  fifth  element,  "  that  spirit  which  God  him- 
f  breathed  into  man,  and  by  which  man  is  united  again 
to  God."  The  powers  of  this  spirit  "  are  full  of  wonders 
and  mysteries,  and  are  operative  as  in  Magick  Naturall,  so 
Divine  "  This  subtle  spirit  streamed  through  all  nature  as 
the  spirit  or  very  being  of  stars,  mountains,  etc.,  establish- 
ing between  them  wonderful  affinities,  bestowing  on  them 
>ccult  properties,  and  impressing  on  them  by  divine  art  in 
their  curves,  lines,  colors,  or  spots  a  secret  alphabet  and 
written  lang.  As  certain  gems,  metals,  etc.  were  virtually 
the  same  with  certain  planets,  all  of  them  consisting  of 
matter  impressed  by  the  same  astral  element,  it  followed 


that  these  gems  especially,  when  marked  at  fit  times  with 
siurns  of  the  proper  planets,  etc.,  became  amulets  which  pro- 
tected the  bearer  from  disease,  etc.  From  learning  to 
know,  and  from  conferring  with  the  spirits  of  nature  by 
means  of  prayer,  will,  and  communion  with  God,  there  was 
but  a  step  to  commune  with  the  dead  and  call  up  their 
spirits  by  the  art  of  necromancy.  When  the  infinite  Spirit 
of  God  was  supposed  to  be  in  all  things,  with  a  reciprocal 
appreciative  spirit  in  man,  it  was  soon  believed  that  inspired 
books  concealed  deep  mysteries.  This  was  the  secret  of 
the  Cabbala.  This  kind  of  M.  was  known  to  Pythagoras. 
The  rabbis  by  means  of  it  deduced  universal  categories  of 
the  spirit-world,  the  art  of  governing  them  by  spells,  that 
of  making  talismans,  and  all  manner  of  M.,  great  and  small. 
The  names  of  God  properly  pronounced  were  the  highest 
spells ;  among  these  Agla  was  greatly  revered. 

As  M.  embraced  a  mutual  harmony  of  all  that  exists,  it 
included  good  and  evil.  Hence,  white  or  holy  M.,  and  also 
black  M.  or  sorcery,  which  works  by  the  aid  of  demons. 
This  latter  was  connected  with  witchcraft.  Celestial  M. 
was  founded  on  prayer  and  communion  with  God.  Natural 
M.  is  the  art  of  working  wonders  simply  by  science.  Cere- 
monial M.  is  chiefly  cabbalistical.  Works  on  this  subject 
are  innumerable.  Sorcery  involved  many  horrible  iniquities-; 
some  of  the  old  Heb.  works  of  M.  are  enough  to  cause  their 
writers  to  be  execrated  by  all  the  world.  M.  was  a  passion 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  In  Alexandria,  from  the  2d  to  the 
4th  century,  M.  revived.  The  Renaissance,  af>  well  as  the 
Ref.,  had  its  school  of  devotees  to  occult  philos. ;  and  the 
movement  of  Luther,  which  made  religious  discussion  com- 
mon to  all,  also  popularized  the  study  of  M.,  and  books 
hitherto  kept  in  Lat.  for  the  learned  were  now  translated, 
so  that  everybody  could  raise  the  devil  in  his  native  tongue. 
The  last  grand  revival  of  such  studies  took  place  with  that 
of  Masonry,  Illumination,  and  the  extraordinary  fancies  of 
the  18th  century.  As  astrology  and  the  Cabbala  lost  ground 
in  popular  faith,  and  witches  and  devils  grew  dim,  M.  took 
refuge  in  mesmerism,  and  more  recently  in  its  nearly  relat- 
ed Spiritualism.  (See  Curiosites  des  Sciences  occultes  by  the 
Bibliophile  Jacob.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Vyc.,  by 
C.  G.  LELAND.] 

Mag'lc  Lan'tern,  an  optical  contrivance,  the  device 
of  Father  Athanasius  Kircher,  a  Ger.  Jesuit  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, for  producing  enlarged  images  of  transparent  or 
translucent  objects,  usually  paintings,  drawings,  or  photo- 
graphs on  glass.  Optically  considered,  it  consists  of  2  dis- 
tinct parts,  an  illuminating  apparatus  and  a  magnifying 
apparatus.  The  illuminating  apparatus  embraces  a  source 
of  light  (in  the  original  construction  a  lamp),  inclosed  in  a 
tightly -shutting  box  or  chamber  opening  on  the  side,  a  con- 
densing lens  some  inches  in  diameter  adapted  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  box,  and  a  concave  mirror  behind 
the  light  within,  and  opposite  to  the  lens.  This  is  properly 
the  lantern ;  the  magnifying  apparatus  is  external  to  it,  and 
consists  of  one  or  more  converging  lenses  fixed  in  a  sliding 
tube.  The  figure  shows  the  entire  apparatus  in  section. 


The  Magic  Lantern. 

M  is  the  mirror,  here  shown  as  attached  to  the  oil-chamber 
of  the  lamp,  which  is  secured  to  the  back  of  the  lantern 
by  means  of  bracket-hooks ;  L  is  the  condensing  lens  ;  a  b 
is  a  figure  upon  a  glass  plate,  supported  by  a  frame  which 
slides  in  the  grooves  or  ways  shown  in  the  diagram  ;  m  is 
the  magnifying  system  of  lenses ;  and  A  B  is  the  magnified 
image  as  received  upon  a  plane  white  surface,  or  screen. 
In  order  to  give  distinctness  to  this  image  the  tube  carry- 
ing the  lenses  m  is  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  till  the  true 
focus  is  found.  The  mirror,  M,  in  this  design,  is  para- 
bolic, and  is  supposed  to  be  perforated,  or  notched,  at  top 
to  accommodate  the  lamp-chimney;  but  in  the  simpler 
forms  it  is  of  spherical  curvature,  and  is  entirely  behind 
the  lamp.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  optical  effects  of  this 
apparatus,  the  room  must  be  darkened ;  and  inasmuch  as 
there  must  be  provision  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
lantern,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  apertures  so  pro- 
vided are  screened  against  the  escape  of  light  into  the 
apartment. 

The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  the  M.  L.  in  its  essen- 
tials. A  great  variety  of  forms  have  been  given  to  the  in- 
strument, for  the  purpose  of  producing  particular  effects, 
such  as  phantasmagoria,  dissolving  views,  prelections  verti- 
cally upward,  etc.,  all  which  will  be  found  described  in  </.'« 
Univ.  Cyc.,  in  an  article  on  this  title. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Magic  Squares,  arrangements  of  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical series  in  parallel  and  equal  rows  and  columns,  so 
that  the  sum  of  every  continuous  row,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  diagonal,  may  be  the  same.  For  convenience 
the  terms  are  commonly  arranged  in  regularly  celled  geo- 
metrical squares.  In  some  of  these  arrangements  the 
rows  parallel  to  the  diagonals  give  also  the  same  sum  as 
the  diagonals  themselves,  if,  after  running  out  at  top  or 
bottom,  they  are  resumed  from  the  point  immediately  op- 
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posite,  and  continued  to  completion.  Such  rows  may  be 
called  broken  diagonals,  and  the  squares  which  have  this 
property  possess  the  magical  character  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  may  be  distinguished  as  perfect  M.  S.,  others  be- 
ing called  ordinary.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  M.  S.,  the 
transfer  of  columns  from  side  to  side  or  of  rows  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  vice  versa,  cannot  affect  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal sums.  By  such  transfers  any  broken  diagonal  may 
be  made  a  true  diagonal.  In  perfect  squares  these  changes 
do  not  affect  the  magical  character,  but  in  ordinary  squares 
they  do  so. 

The  subject  of  M.  S.  possesses  a  curious  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  which  has  made  it 
singularly  fascinating  to  many  minds.  It  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  numerous  investigators,  some  of  them  men  of 
high  eminence.  But  the  methods  of  construction  invented 
by  these  writers,  though  manifesting  in  many  instances 
great  ingenuity,  are  none  of  them  founded  upon  principles 
largely  general,  being  apparently  in  most  cases  the  results 
of  tentative  or  empirical  processes  of  inquiry,  and  special 
methods  of  construction  may  be  multiplied  almost  to  in- 
finity. (For  an  elaborate  treatment,  see  MAGIC  SQUARES,  in 
</.'«  Univ.  Cyc.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Magua  Cliarta,  mag'na  kar'ta  [Lat.  "  the  Great  Char- 
ter "],  a  charter  of  liberties  originally  granted  by  King  John 
(A.  D.  1215)  to  the  clergy,  barons,  and  freemen  of  Eng.,  and 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs,  and  justly 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  important  part  of  the  Brit, 
const.  The  tyrannical  character  and  oppressive  acts  of 
King  John  aroused  an  opposition  among  the  clergy  and 
barons  at  an  early  period  in  his  reign.  On  Aug.  25, 1213,  a 
council  of  the  prelates  and  barons  was  held  in  Lend,  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  measures  by  which  the  royal  author- 
ity might  be  confined  within  legal  bounds,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  estates  in  the  kingdom  might  be  secured 
and  guarantied.  The  contest,  which  was  thus  openly  com- 
menced, lasted  through  the  2  succeeding  yrs.  All  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  king,  by  which  he  attempted  to  weaken 
and  divide  his  opponents,  were  unsuccessful :  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  remained  firm  in 
their  demands  for  such  fundamental  guaranties  as  should 
secure  their  rights  and  liberties.  On  May  24, 1215,  the  barons 
with  a  large  force  entered  Lond.,  the  king  having  fled  from 
the  Tower  to  Odiham  in  Hampshire.  From  this  place  he 
sent  word  that  he  would  comply  with  the  petitions,  and 
asked  that  a  time  and  place  should  be  appointed  for  a  con- 
ference. The  barons  named  Kunnymede  as  the  place  and 
the  9th  of  June  as  the  day.  The  conference  actually  com- 
menced on  the  15th  and  lasted  until  the  19th.  The  Great 
Charter  itself  was  finally  consummated  and  the  royal  seal 
affixed  at  Runnymede  on  Friday,  the  19th,  although  it  bears 
date  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  the  day  on  which  the  negotia- 
tions were  commenced. 

The  Great  Charter  was  most  solemnly  re-established  and 
confirmed  by  the  king  and  Part.  A.  D.  1300,  being  the  25th  jr. 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  the  form  as  thus  finally 
adopted,  although  differing  in  several  particulars  from  the 
original,  it  appears  in  the  Eng.  statute-book,  and  has  been 
again  confirmed  by  kings  and  Part,  more  than  30  times. 
The  Great  Charter  remains  in  full  force  and  effect  as  the  very 
foundation  and  security  of  civil  liberty  in  G.  Brit.,  and  the 
most  important  and  comprehensive  of  the  clauses  has  been 
incorporated  into  all  the  Amer.  consts.,  national  and  State. 
The  most  important  articles  by  far  of  the  Great  Charter  are 
the  39th  and  40th.  The  corresponding  article  of  the  charter 
of  9  Hen.  III.  and  25  Edw.  I.  is  the  29th.  The  following  is 
the  authoritative  translation  of  this  capital  provision  as 
found  in  the  Eng.  book  of  statutes  :  "  No  freeman  shall  be 
taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or 
liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any 
otherwise  destroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him  nor  con- 
demn him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny 
or  defer  to  any  man,  either  right  or  justice."  To  this  text 
I  shall  only  add  a  sentence  from  the  eloquent  eulogium  of 
Lord  Chatham  :  "  These  3  words,  '  nullus  liber  homo,'1  have  a 
meaning  which  interests  us  all :  they  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered, they  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in  our  minds,  they  are 
worth  all  the  classics.'1''  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Mag'ua  Cirsc'cia,  the  name  by  which  the  ancs.  denoted 
collectively  the  Gr.  cities  and  settlements  in  S.  It.  These 
colonies  were  planted  in  the  8th  century  B.  c.  by  different 
Gr.  peoples— Croton  in  710  by  the  Achasans,  Tarentum  in  708 
by  tne  Spartans,  Locri  in  708  by  the  Locrians,  Sybaris  and 
Rhegium  by  the  Chalcidians— and  they  very  soon  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  When  conquered  by  the  Roms. 
in  the  3d  century  B.  c.  they  lost  their  splendor,  and  at  the 
time  of  Cicero  most  of  them  lay  in  ruins. 

Magnesia,  mag-ne'zhe-a,  the  oxide  of  the  elemental 
metal  magnesium. 

Native  Magnesia. — It  occurs  as  the  beautiful  crystallized 
mineral  species  peridase  or  peridasite,  which  is  too  rare  even 
to  be  a  gem. 

Properties.— Artificial  M.  is  a  snow-white  powder.  In  the 
mass  it  is  usually  very  light,  because  so  finely  divided,  but 
its  true  density  is  high,  at  lea_st  3.2,  and  on  strong  ignition  it 
becomes  as  heavy  as  periclasite  =  3.61.  Before  Hare's  blow- 
pipe it  melts  to  an  enamel  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  It 
requires  for  solution  55,368  times  its  weight  of  water,  or 
very  nearly  one  U.  S.  gal.  to  dissolve  1  grain.  M.  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  may  be  used  for  con- 
fining heat  in  boilers,  for  refrigerators,  and  fire-proof  safes. 
Its  refractory  character  has  also  led  to  its  proposal  as  a 
material  for  crucibles  made  by  hydraulic  compression. 

Occurrence  in  Nature.— M.  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence 
— in  rocks,  soils,  mineral  waters,  the  ocean,  and  as  an  es- 
sential constituent  of  almost  all  plants  and  animals.  It 
occurs  as  dolomite,  forming  mt. -masses  and  containing  21.73 
per  cent. ;  as  serpentine,  a  silicate  of  M.,  containing  some  43 
per  cent. ;  as  magnetite,  the  carbonate,  containing  47.6  per 


cent. ;  in  the  crystalline  schists,  from  which  most  other 
rocks  and  all  soils  are  mainly  formed,  it  is  in  the  forms  of 
magnesian  amphiboles  and  pyroxene*,  containing  often  20  or 
25  per  cent.;  M.-micas,  or pnlogopite  and  biotitt,  hypersthen,- 
etc.,  etc.  The  trap-rocks  of  the  Hudson  River  Palisades 
contain  sometimes  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  M.  There  arc 
very  few  limestones  which  are  not  more  or  less  magnesian 
Sea-water  contains  nearly  54  of  1  per  cent,  of  M.,  and  the 
bitterish  taste  of  the  ocean-brine  is  attributed  chiefly  thereto. 
The  chief  source  of  commercial  M.  and  its  salts  at  present 
is  probably  the  native  chloride,  carnallite,  and  other  mag- 
nesian minerals  of  the  celebrated  Stassfurt  deposits,  the 
residua  from  the  evaporation  of  some  anc.  sea.  Many 
medicinal  mineral  waters  owe  their  virtues  wholly  or  in 
part  to  M.  The  ashes  of  grains  of  wheat  contain  11.75  per 
cent,  of  M.,  and  a  soil  deficient  in  this  constituent,  which 
is  not  at  all  uncommon,  could  not,  of  course,  grow  wheat, 
no  matter  how  rich  otherwise.  The  amount  of  M.  in  the 
grain  is  nearly  4  times  the  lime,  while  this  proportion  is 
about  reversed  in  the  straw;  so  that  a  good  calcareous 
soil,  if  lacking  M.,  might  produce  straw  without  any  wheat. 

Preparation.— Usually  by  gently  igniting  the  carbonate. 

Uses.—  Under  Properties,  above,  some  of  the  uses  have 
been  referred  to.  Its  medicinal  uses  are  elsewhere  treated 
of.  A  mixture  of  M.,  water,  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium 
forms  a  cement,  known  as  Sorel's  cement,  which  nardens 
to  an  oxychloride  as  hard  as  marble. 

Salts  and  Compounds.— Of  these,  the  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  chloride  are  the  only  ones  of  much  practical  note.  The 
commercial  carbonate  is  not  a  simple  carbonate  of  M.,  but  a 
compound  of  the  carbonate  and  a  hydrate,  and  its  composi- 
tion varies  considerably  with  the  mode  of  preparation.  The 
simple  carbonate  occurs  native,  as  the  mineral  may; 
The  hydrate  is  also  found  native  as  brucite  and  nemalite. 
The  sulphate  of  M.  is  known  commercially  as  Epsom  salt 
(Ger.  Bittersalz).  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  springs  at 
Epsom  in  Eng.  by  Dr.  Grew  in  1675.  Much  is  contained  in 
the  mother-liquor  left  after  crystallizing  out  the  salt  from 
sea-water.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral,  epsotnite,  particularly  in 
dry  caves.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  is  important  only  as 
being  the  compound  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
metal  magnesium.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
PROP.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Magnesia,  a  town  in  Lydia,  now  Manissa.  celebrated 
for  the  battle  in  190  B.  c.  between  the  2  Scipios  and  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  of  Syria. 

Magne'slum,  the  metal  of  which  magnesia  is  the  oxide, 
and  of  which  magnesian  minerals  and  magnesian  rocks  are 
the  ores.  The  ocean  is  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  M. 
Each  cubic  foot  of  the  ocean  contains  1.34  ounces  of  metallic 
M.,  or  over  */jo  °f  a  cubic  inch.  A  cube  of  30  ft.  of  sea- 
water  contains  1  ton  of  2240  Ibs.  of  the  metal  M. 

Properties,  Chemical  and  Physical.—  M.  is  silver-white  and 
very  "brilliant,  malleable,  and  ductile.  It  melts  at  a  red 
heat,  and  is  readily  cast  into  ingots.  At  a  higher  heat  it 
volatilizes  and  distils,  like  zinc,  which  will  facilitate  greatly 
its  manufacture  and  purification  on  a  large  scale.  The 
density  of  M.  is  1.743.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acters of  M.  is  its  combustibility  in  the  form  of  filings, 
wire,  or  ribbon,  with  a  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  In  this 
also  it  is  like  zinc,  which  will  burn  in  the  same  way  if  in 
sufficiently  thin  foil.  A  chemist  named  Woods  has  shown 
very  recently  that  in  this  combustion  more  heat  is  developed 
per  chemical  equivalent  of  combustible— that  is,  for  equal 
amounts  of  oxygen  taken  up — than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
metal,  so  far  as  known.  Being  by  far  the  lightest  substance 
of  equal  strength  that  is  known,  and  obtainable  in  unlimited 
quantities,  it  is  unquestionably,  next  to  aluminium,  the 
most  important  of  the  metals  of  the  future. 

Manufacture  of  Magnesium. — The  method  of  Sonstadt  con- 
sists in  heating  in  a  closed  crucible  6  parts  of  chloride  of 
M.,  1  of  dry  common  salt,  1  of  powdered  fluor-spar,  and  1  of 
metallic  sodium  to  a  bright  red  heat.  The  granules  of  M. 
thus  formed  are  separated  from  the  mass  and  purified  by 
distillation  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  white 
heat,  in  an  apparatus  composed  of  carbon.  It  is  incorpo- 
rated into  a  body  for  casting  into  ingots  by  fusing,  under  a 
flux  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  above— mixed 
chlorides  of  M.  and  sodium  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  [From 
oriy  art.  in  JSs  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HEXRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.I 

Magne'slum,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  The  compounds 
of  M.  used  in  med.  are  magnesia  and  magnesium  carbonate, 
citrate,  and  sulphate.  Magnesia  and  the  carbonate  are  val- 
uable as  alkalies  to  neutralize  acidity  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  Hence,  in  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  and  hi  acid 
dyspepsia  they  are  very  useful,  but  cannot  be  employed 
to  alkalize  the  blood.  All  soluble  magnesian  salts  are  pur- 
gative, producing  watery  discharges.  M.  citrate  is  em- 
ployed as  an  agreeable  laxative  and  mild  purge.  M.  sul- 
phate, or  "  Epsom  salt,"  is  a  more  powerful  though  safe 
neutral  saline  purge,  and  is  used  where  a  free  watery  evacu- 
ation is  desired. 

Mag'net ;  Magnetism ;  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
The  word  magnet  is  from  the  Gr.  nayvrn,  the  name  given  to 
the  loadstone  or  native  M..  an  ore  of  iron  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe.  The  loadstone  has  the  power  of  ginng 
all  of  its  own  properties  to  hard  iron  or  steel  when  these  bodies 
are  touched  by  it.  If  we  take  2  bars  of  steel,  magnetized 
as  just  described,  and  suspend  them  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  we  shall  observe  that  they  will  oscillate 
through  arcs  of  gradually  decreasing  amplitude  until  they 
come  to  rest  with  their  lengths  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  If  we  mark  those  ends  of  the  .bars  which  point 
northerly,  and  bring  the  marked  end  of  one  M.  near  the 
marked  end  of  the  other,  the  marked  end  of  the  latter  will 
swing  away  from  the  marked  end  of  the  former  But  i 
marked  end  be  brought  near  the  unmarked  end  of  the  sus- 
pended M..  the  latter  will  move  toward  the  former.  The 
ends  of  the  M.  are  called  their  poles,  and  the  laws  are  :  i  n- 
like  magnetic  poles  attract,  and  like  poles  repel. 
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MAGNET,  ETC. 


Method  of  Detecting  a  Magnet  and  a  Magnetic  Substance.— 
Let  N  S  be  a  M.  free  to  move  in  FIG.  1. 

a  horizontal  plane,  and  let  N'  S'        ,. o 

be  the  bar  whose  magnetic  con-  N  )  • —  *-  o 

dition    we    would    determine.  t 

We  bring  N'  S'  near  the  M.  N  S,  I  N 

so  that  it  points  toward  the 
centre  of  N  S,  and  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  If  N  S 
remain  at  rest,  we  know  that 
N'  S'  is  not  a  M. ;  but  it  may  be 
a  magnetic  substance,  for  the 
bar  N'  S'  acts  like  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  attracting  equally  N  and  8, 
and  hence  the  M.  remains  at 
rest.  But  if  N  S  should  rotate 
around  its  centre,  then  N'  8'  is  a 
M. ;  and  if  it  should  rotate  in  |_]}> 

the  same  direction  as  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  then  the  end  N'  nearest  the  M.  N  S  is  a  N  mag- 
netic pole,  and  vice  versa. 

Phenomena  presented  by  a  Broken  Magnet.—  When  a  M.  is 
broken  in  two,  each  of  the  parts  is  a  perfect  M.,  containing 
N.  and  S.  polarity.  Thus,  each  molecule  of  the  M.  is  itself 
a  perfect  M. 

Magnetic  Induction.— The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
magnetic  action  is  that  called  induction.  If  N  S  be  a  M.,  and 
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n  s,  n'  s',  n"  s"  be  bars  of  iron,  it  will  be  found  that  as  long 
as  N  S  is  near  the  iron  bars  the  latter  will  be  M.,  with  their 
poles  n  *,  n'  s',  etc.  all  placed  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
of  N  S,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  interposition  of  any  sub- 
stance, not  magnetic,  between  S  and  n,  or  between  Sand  n'. 


or  s'  and  n",  has  no  effect  in  decreasing  or  augmenting 
the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  bars.  If  N  S  be  gradually 
removed  from  n  s,  then  the  magnetism  of  the  bars  will 
gradually  diminish  until  it  becomes  imperceptible  when 
N  S  has  been  removed  to  a  considerable  distance.  If  N  S 
be  brought  in  contact  with  n  s,  and  the  bars  be  pushed  to- 
gether, they  will  adhere  as  long  as  N  S  touches  the  bar  n  s. 

Explanation  of  the  Magnetization  of  Hard  Steel.— Coercive 
Force.— In  soft  iron  the  molecules  are  readily  placed  with 
their  magnetic  axes  in  line,  but  the  axes  of  the  molecules  of 
steel  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  one  direction,  but  re- 
tain more  or  less  of  their  alignment  after  the  inducing  M. 
has  been  withdrawn.  This  resistance  which  a  body  offers 
to  its  magnetization  is  called  its  coercive  force. 

Apparent  Concentration  of  Force  at  the  Ends  of  a  Magnet. — 
If  a  bar  M.  be  rolled  in  iron  filings,  this  substance  will  only 
adhere  near  the  ends  of  the  M.,  the  middle  portion  of  the  >1. 
appearing  entirely  devoid  of  magnetic  properties. 

Definition  of  the  Pole  of  a  Magnet.— Consider  a  point  in  which 
positive  magnetism  is  concentrated,  and  situate  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  a  M.  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  this 
centre  to  different  points  of  the  M.  can  be  regarded  as  par- 
allel. Each  point  of  the  negative  half  of  the  M.  is  attract- 
ed, and  so  much  the  more  strongly  as  it  is  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  M.  All  of  these  parallel  attractions  have  a 
resultant  whose  point  of  application  is  situate  within  the 
M.  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  extremity.  This  point  of 
application  is  called  the  pole  of  the  M.  There  exists  a  similar 
pole  in  the  other  half  of  the  M.,  which  is  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  exerted  on  the 
magnetic  centre. 

Lines  of  Magnetic  force.— If  fine  filings  of  soft  iron  be  uni- 
formly sifted  over  a  glass  plate,  and  this  plate  be  then  placed 
gently  on  a  M.,  we  shall  observe  merely  a  slight  bristling  of 
the  filings,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  M.  ;  but  if  the  plate 
be  carefully  vibrated,  we  shall  observe  a  system  of  lines 
gradually  develop  (Fig.  3).  The  contemplation  of  these 


Magnetic  Curves. 


curves,  in  connection  with  the  action  of  M.  on  magnetjc 
bodies  led  Faraday  to  the  adoption  of  the  terms  "  magnetic 
field  "  and  "lines  of  magnetic  force." 

Methods  of  Making  Artificial  Magnets. —  Consequent  Points.— 
In  hypothetical  lang.  magnetization  is  a  method  of  perma- 
nently separating  the  magnetisms  of  steel  bars,  and  thus  giv- 
ing to  the  bars  the  properties  of  the  M.  which  magnetized 
them.  The  various  processes  of  magnetization  are  termed 
touches,  and  are  divided  into  the  methods  of  simple  touch) 
double  touch,  and  separated  touch.  The  earliest  known  methoa 
of  magnetization  is  to  place  the  bar  of  steel  against  a  load- 
stone, and  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  its  2  poles. 
After  some  time  the  latter  is  found  to  be  magnetized.  When 
the  bar  touches  the  N.  pole  of  the  M.  there  is  found  near  the 
point  of  contact  a  S.  pole  in  the  bar,  and  a  little  farther  in 
the  axis  of  the  bar  there  exists  a  N.  pole,  and  next  to  this  a 
second  very  feeble  8.  pole.  These  poles  proceed  slowly 
toward  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  oar,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time  the  first  N.  pole  will  reach  its  extremity,  and 
the  magnetized  bar  will  be  found  with  2  poles  only.  If  the 
bar  is  very  long,  this  pole  will  never  reach  its  extremity, 
and  there  will  be  produced  consequent  points  in  the  bar  ;  that 
is,  there  will  exist  more  than  2  poles  in  the  bar,  and  2  of  these 
interior  contiguous  poles  form  what  is  called  a  consequent 

FIG.  4. 


M  M'  are  now  separated  by  moving  them  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, while  the  bar  n  s  remains  stationary,  until  the  bar 
rests  with  its  extremities  In  contact  with  the  2  M. ;  it  is  then 
slid  off  sideways,  removed  to  some  distance,  but  still  kept 


parallel  to  the  M.,  which  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
position,  and  the  bar  or  needle  replaced  for  a  new  opera- 
tion. The  poles  N  and  S  of  the  M.  conspire  in  their  action 
on  the  bar  n  s  ;  the  pole  N  of  the  magnet  M  attracts  all  of 
the  S.  polarity  and  repels  the  N.,  while  the  pole  S  of  the  bar 
M'  attracts  all  of  the  N.  polarity  and  repels  the  S.  ;  hence,  in 
the  final  and  permanent  magnetic  condition  of  the  bar,  the 


point.  See  Fig.  4,  where  the  consequent  points  have  been 
detected  by  rolling  the  bar  in  iron  filings. 

Simple  Touch  and  Friction.— We  can  magnetize  to  satura- 
tion any  jittle  bar  of  steel  by  sliding  over  it  the  pole  of  a  M. 
several  times,  always  being  careful  that  the  pole  of  the  M. 
glides  in  the  same  direction  during  each  pass. 

Method  of  Double  Touch.— Two  powerful  magnetic  bars, 
M  M'  (Fig.  5),  are  placed  in  the  same  straight  line  with  their 
opposite  poles,  N  8,  very  near  each  other ;  the  needle  or  bar 
n  s  to  be  magnetized  is  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  bars, 
with  its  centre  over  the  space  between  the  M.  The  magnets 
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bars.  In  ^Epinus's  method  the  ends  of  the  oar  to  be  mag- 
netized rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  opposite  poles  of  2  powerful 
M.,  a  6,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Two  movable  M.,  c  and  d,  are 
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placed  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  with  the  poles  of  each  of 
the  same  name  as  that  of  the  pole  of  the  fixed  M.  nearest 
it.  These  2  M.,  separated  by  a  block  of  wood,  are  placed 
at  an  inclination  of  15°  to  20°  to  the  bar.  In  this  position 
the  2  M.  are  slid  together  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
of  the  bar,  so  that  each  half  of  the  bar  has  had  the  same 
number  of  strokes. 

Magnetization  by  Means  of  a  Current  of  Voltaic  Electricity.— 
The  oar  to  be  magnetized  is  placed  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  2  powerful  electro-M.  A  B,  A'  B'  (Fig.  7).  The  vol- 
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taic  current  which  passes  through  these  electro -M    also 
passes  through  a  helix  C,  which  is  moved  backward  and  for- 

Fiu.T. 


B 


ward  the  same  number  of  times  over  each  half  of  the  M 
and  is  finally  brought  to  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  bar 

Supersaturated  Macmett.  —  M.  made  by  the  processes  of 
double  touch  and  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  super- 
saturated ;  that  is,  they  contain  more  separated  magnetisms 
than  the  bar  can  maintain  separated  when  it  is  left  to  itself ; 
for  after  these  M.  have  been  made  their  magnetic  powers' 
gradually  diminish  until  they  reach  saturation. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.— Mariners  Comimss.—  The  Magnetic 
Declination.  —  A  natural  or  artificial  M.  suspended  by  a 
thread  or  floated  on  water  places  itself  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  line.  Always  pointing  to  the  pole-star,  it  guides 
the  mariner  on  his  course.  The  fact  that  the  needle  does 
not  point  to  the  N.  at  all  places  was  early  known  (variation 
or  declination).  Columbus  discovered  a  line  of  no  variation 
2^°  E.  of  the  Isle  of  Corvo  in  the  Azores.  But  the  needle 
does  not  keep  one  line  of  direction  even  in  the  same  place 
but  slowly  changes  its  angle  with  the  meridian  yr.  by  yr! 
The  N.  end  of  the  needle  has  at  Lond.  moved  about  3U°'to 
the  eastward  during  the  last  30  yrs.  It  occupies  158  yrs 
for  the  needle  to  swing  from  the  geographic  meridian  into 
its  extreme  W.  declination,  and  after  reaching  this  extreme 
position  it  at  once  begins  its  approach  to  the  meridian. 

Daily  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle.— In  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere the  N.  end  of  the  needle  has  its  extreme  easterly 
position  4  or  5  hours  before  midday;  hence  it  begins  to 
swing  with  an  increasing  velocity,  which  attains  its  maxi- 
mum nearly  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  crosses  the  mag- 
netic meridian  of  the  station.  One  or  two  hours  afterward 
the  needle  comes  to  rest,  and  soon  after  begins  its  eastward 
swing,  and  comes,  with  a  slight  secondary  vibration,  to  its 
first  position  about  sunrise. 

Magnetic  Perturbations  and  the  Aurora  Polaris.—  The  M.  is 
often  subject  to  sudden  and  extensive  motions  in  variation, 
coming  at  unexpected  times,  and  affecting  simultaneously 
M.  suspended  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  These  dis- 
turbances are  often  accompanied  by  displays  of  the  aurora 
polaris,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  flashes  and  lateral 
movements  of  the  auroral  columns  are  always  accompanied 
by  simultaneous  movements  of  the  M.  in  declination.  Also, 
an  examination  of  extended  series  of  observations  on  au- 
roras has  led  to  the  discovery  that  they  obey  periods  of 
maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  coinciding  with  the 
cycles  of  the  solar  spots  and  of  the  mean  daily  range  in  dec- 
lination. The  vertical  divisions  of  Fig.  8,  as  shown  on  the 

FIG.  8. 
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Magnetic  Motions  during  an  Aurora. 

left,  equal  3'  of  arc  each.  The  p.  M.  times  of  observation  are 
given  on  the  upper  horizontal  line.  The  distances  of  the 
broken  line  above  0°  show  W.,  and  those  below  E.  positions 
of  the  N.  end  of  the  M.  referred  to  the  line  0°,  which  is  the 
mean  declination  of  Oct.  14,  1870.  The  line  D  represents  the 
range  (18'.43)  of  Oct.  14.  A  is  the  position  the  M.  had  (+9'.33) 
at  J*-  I'm.  p.  M.  on  Oct.  14,  while  B  is  the  declination  (— 7'.25) 
at  8A  A.  M.  (the  time  of  greatest  E.  declination)  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  15.  Observations  made  on  the  aurora  simulta- 
neously with  those  on  the  M.  showed  that  the  motion  of  the 
M.  coincided  in  its  maxima  and  minima  with  the  greatest 
activity  of  the  aurora. 

The  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Xeedle.— Magnetic  Pole*  and  Equa- 
tor.—\l  a  bar  of  steel  is  supported  on  its  centre  of  gravity, 
so  that  it  will  necessarily  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it 
is  placed,  it  will,  after  having  been  magnetized,  swing  into 


the  magnetic  meridian  and  place  its  length  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon.  In  the  N.  magnetic  hemisphere  the  N.  end  of 
the  needle  points  downward  ;  in  the  S.  magnetic  hemisphere 
the  S  pole  of  the  M.  points  downward.  This  phenomenon  is 
called  the  dtp  of  the  needle.  The  point  where  the  needle 
takes  an  exactly  perpendicular  position  is  called  the  X.  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth.  No  explorer  has  reached  the  S 
magnetic  pole. 

Magnetic  Equator.— between  these  2  pojes,  along  an  irreg- 
ular line  in  the  tropics, 
the  needle  does  not  dip, 
but  holds  a  truly  hori- 
zontal position.  This 
ig  line,  passing  round  the 
globe  near  its  equator,  in 
every  part  of  which  the 
dip  is  nothing,  is  called 
the  magnetic  equator, 
FIG  9  which  is  a  very  irregular 

line,  crossing  the  equa- 
tor at  four  points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9 

Determination  of  the  Declination.— The  declination  is  de- 
termined with  the  instrument  represented  in  Fig.  10.     E.  is 
Fio.  10. 


The  Declinometer. 

a  theodolite  whose  telescope  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis. 
This  telescope  has  also  a  motion  around  a  vertical  axis,  and 
this  motion  in  azimuth  is  measured  by  a  horizontal  divided 
circle.  B  is  a  M.  suspended  by  untwisted  silk  fibres.  At- 
tached to  the  M.  is  a  small  frame  C  carrying  2  crossed  spider 
threads.  At  the  other  end  of  the  M.  is  a  frame  D,  in  which 
is  a  lens  whose  principal  focus  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the 
cross-threads.  The  rays  issuing  from  the  illuminated  threads 
will  therefore  emerge  from  the  lens  as  parallel  rays,  and 
when  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  we  shall  see  distinctly  the  image  of  the  cross- 
threads,  when  the  telescope  gives  the  distinct  image  of  a 
star.  After  the  telescope  has  been  adjusted  so  tnat  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  threads  at  its  focus  coincides  with 
the  image  of  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  threads  of  the  M.. 
the  reading  is  made  on  the  horizontal  divided  circle.  After 
this  the  theodolite  is  turned  on  its  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal axes  until  the  pole-star  or  some  other  circiimpolar  star 
is  seen  bisected  by  the  cross  -  threads  in  the  telescope. 
Knowing  the  time  at  which  this  bisection  is  made,  the  geo- 
graphic meridian  is  readily  computed,  and  the  reading  of 
the  circle  when  the  telescope  points  due  N.  is  known.  The 
difference  between  this  angular  reading  and  the  one  pre- 
viously made  when  the  cross-threads  of  the  M.  were  ob- 
served gives  the  magnetic  declination. 

Determination  of  the  Dip.—f\g.  11  shows  the  best  form  of 
dipping-needle.  S  N  is  a  magnetic  needle  with  a  delicate 
steel  axis  resting  on  2  parallel  edges  of  agate.  C  C  is  a  ver- 
tical divided  circle.  Attached  to  an  arm  with  verniers  are 
2  microscopes  with  cross-threads  at  their  foci.  This  arm 
glides  around  the  vertical  circle.  To  determine  the  dip,  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  is  first  adjusted  to  preserve  a 
vertical  position  when  the  instrument  is  rotated  around  this 
axis.  We  then  substitute  for  the  magnetic  needle  a  similar 
one  made  of  brass,  but  loaded  at  one  of  its  ends,  so  that  this 
end  always  points  downward.  A  sight  is  taken  with  one  of 
the  reading  microscopes  on  a  cross-thread  stretched  over  an 
opening  in  this  end  of  the  needle.  The  axis  of  the  needle  is 
reversed  and  another  sight  taken,  this  time  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cross-threads.  The  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  ver- 
tical circle  corresponding  to  the  above  2  sights  will  give  the 
reading  of  the  circle  for  the  vertical  position  of  the  axis  of 
the  needle.  The  magnetic  needle  is  now  placed  on  the  agate 
edges,  and  the  instrument  is  rotated  around  the  vertical 
axis  until  the  pointed  end,  or  medial  mark,  of  the  needle 
points  to  the  vertical  reading  of  the  circle.  In  this  position 
the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  so  that  on  rotating  the  instrument 
through  90°  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle  is  brought  in- 
to the  magnetic  meridian.  The  pointed  ends  of  the  needle 
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are  now  bisected  by  the  2  reading  microscopes,  and  the  cor- 
responding readings  on  the  vertical  circle  taken.  After  hav- 
ing obtained  the  reading  on  the  needle  above  described,  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  is  rotated  through  180°.  and 
another  reading  of  the  dip  obtained.  The  magnetism  of  the 
FIG. 11. 


The  Kew  Dipping-needle. 


needle  is  then  reversed  by  the  method  of  double- touch  or  by 
the  voltaic  current,  and  the  3  series  of  observations  just  de- 
scribed are  repeated.  The  mean  of  the  4  series  will  give  the 
true  dip. 

Magnetic  Charts.—  Observations  on  the  magnetic  declina- 
natio'n  and  dip  have  been  made  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  maps  have  been  constructed  on  which  are  drawn 
the  magnetic  equator  and  its  poles,  the  lines  o_f  equal  decli- 
nation, the  lines  of  no  declination,  and  the  lines  of  equal 
dip  with  the  magnetic  meridians.  In  Figs.  12  and  13  are  laid 
down  the  position  of  the  N.  and  S.  magnetic  poles,  the  mag- 
netic equator,  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  and  the  magnetic 
meridians.  The  magnetic  meridians  are  lines  which  would 
be  described  by  transporting  a  declination  M.  so  that  it 
constantly  moved  in  the  direction  in  which  it  pointed. 

FIG.  12. 


A,  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

These  lines  evidently  cross  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  and  con- 
verge to  the  2  magnetic  poles.  To  convey  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  dip.  Fig.  14  is  given. 

The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet.— The  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  are  explained  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a  great 
M.  of  an  irregular  structure,  so  that  its  magnetism  is  very 
unequally  distributed  in  and  over  its  mass.  Indeed,  spheres 
have  been  formed  of  large  masses  of  loadstone  which  so 
act  on  small  dipping-needles  carried  over  their  surfaces  as 
to  give  results  which  approach  in  character  to  the  irregular 
lines  which  express  the  magnetic  elements  of  the  earth 

That  the  earth  is  a  great  M.  is  proved  by  its  producing  the 
same  actions  as  does  a  M.  on  suspended  M.  when  these 

*£VrS  a!T,pl?£e(Un  f™  same  conditions  in  reference  to  the 
earth  and  to  the  M.  Thus,  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  temporarily 


magnetized  when  pointed  toward  the  pole  of  a  M.  or  toward 
the  magnetic  pole  Of  the  earth. 

Correction  of  the  Compass  in  Iron  Ships.  —  In  1803  Capf 
Flinders  first  made  the  important  observation  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  his  compasses  could  be  accounted  for  by  a--- 
suming  the  existence  of  iron  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship's  head  and  charged  with  S.  magnetism  for  the  N. 
hemisphere,  and  with  N.  magnetism  for  the  S.  hemisphere. 
To  correct  these  disturbances  he  suggested  placing  aft  of 
the  compass  a  vertical  bar  of  soft  iron  whose  upper  end. 
having  like  magnetism  as  the  imaginary  mass  in  the  ship's 
head,  would,  in  acting  on  the  opposite  pole  of  the  compass- 
needle,  correct  its  disturbances.  The  first  real  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  disturbances  observed  in  iron  ships  was 

Fie;.  1.".. 


A,  South  Magnetic  Pole. 

given  by  Airy  in  1&39.  He  was  the  first  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  ship  by 
the  earth's  inductive  action,  and  what  he  terms  the  ^in- 
permanent,  magnetism  of  an  iron  ship.  By  the  latter  is  des- 
ignated such  a  character  of  magnetization  as  is  given  to  a 
bar  of  iron  when  it  is  placed  in  the  line  of  the  dip  and 
struck.  In  single  iron  bars  the  sub-permanent  magnetism 
diminishes  sensibly  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  lost  in  a  few  days. 
In  some  large  iron  ships  a  portion  of  it  has  remained  un- 
altered for  many  yrs.  Hence,  both  induced  and  sub-per- 
manent magnetism  exists  in  iron  ships.  Airy  "  conceives 
the  ship's  magnetism  to  be  resolved  into  2  parts— one  trans- 
versal to  the  ship,  one  longitudinal.  When  the  ship's  head 
is  placed  N.  or  S.,  the  transversal  force  alone  disturbs  the 
compass,  and  the  quadrantal  (inductive)  disturbance  vau- 

Fio.  14. 


Magnetic  Dip  and  Intensity. 

ishes ;  and  the  transversal  magnetic  part  can  be  corrected 
by  an  opposite  transversal  M.  broadside  on  to  the  compass, 
whose  distance  is  determined  without  any  calculation,  sim- 
ply by  trying  its  effect  at  different  distances  till  the  needle 
points  correctly.  Then,  in  like  manner,  if  the  ship's  head 
be  placed  E.  or  W.,  the  longitudinal  magnetism  only  dis- 
turbs the  compass,  as  the  quadrantal  deviation  vanishes 
there,  and  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  a  longitudinal  M.  broad- 
side on  to  the  compass,  tentatively  applied.  The  effects  of 
permanent  or  sub-permanent  magnetism  are  now  entirely 
corrected.  In  order  to  correct  for  the  induction  effect 
which  produces  quadrantal  deviation,  the  ship's  head  must 
be  placed  in  azimuth  45°  (nearly),  or  135°,  or  325°,  or  315°  ; 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining' whether  the  quad- 
rantal disturbance  is  such  as  corresponds  to  the  effect  of 
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iron  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  ;  and  if  so,  it  mu«t 
be  corrected  by  iron  on  one  or  both  sides,  shifted  by  trial 
till  the  correction  is  complete."     [From  orig.  art.  in  ./'.<: 
I'nir.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  A.  M.  MAYER,  PH.  D.] 
Magnetic  Iron  Ores.    See  IKON  ORES. 
^lagiiet'ic  Pyri'tes,  or  Pyrrliotlne,  a  natural  sul- 
phide of  iron,  differing  from  common  iron  pyrites  in  crys- 
tallizing in  the  hexagonal  system  and  in  chemical  compo- 
sition, containing  a  larger  proportion  of  iron.    It  is  slight  Iv 
attracted  by  the  magnet. 

TlaiiiH-liwiii.     See  MAGNET. 

Jlagiie'to-Electrlc'Ity  is  electricity  which  is  produced 
by  means  of  magnets.  M.-E.  is  the  correlate  of  electro- 
magnetism  ;  and  precisely  as  magnetism  is  developed  in  an 
iron  bar  when  an  electric  current  flows  through  a  coil  sur- 
rounding it,  on  the  one  hand,  so  does  the  disappearance  of 
the  magnetism  in  the  bar  give  rise  to  an  electrical  current  in 
the  coil,  on  the  other.  This  is  a  magneto-electric  current. 

The  conditions  under  which  magneto-electric  currents  are 
produced  are  simple.  A  magnetic  field  is  a  space  where  a 
freely  suspended  magnet  will  take  up  a  definite  direction 
This  directive  tendency  of  the  field  is  clearly  due  to  the 
magnetic  force  pervading  it ;  and  since  a  force  is  known 
when  its  direction  and  magnitude  are  known,  the  properties 
of  the  field  are  due  to  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  which  it  contains.  To  facilitate  reference, 
the  direction  is  generally  replaced  by  a  number  of  parallel 
or  non-parallel  lines  called  lines  of  force.  A  magnet  free 
to  move  will,  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  place  it- 
self parallel  to  a  line  of  force.  Now,  the  only  condition 
necessary  for  the  generation  of  a  magneto-electric  current 
is  that  a  conductor  should  move  through  a  magnetic  field 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  force.  The  strength 
of  the  current  generated,  it  is  evident,  depends  in  the  first 
place  on  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  are  cut  by  the 
conductor  in  a  unit  of  time.  In  the  second  place,  the 
strength  of  the  current  generated  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  which  the  line  of  force  cut  makes  with  the 
axis  of  the  conductor,  and  hence  has  its  maximum  value 
when  the  one  is  perpendicular  to  the  other.  From  this  rela- 
tion it  also  follows  that  no  current  at  all  is  produced  when 
a  conductor  moves  parallel  to  a  line  of  force.  The  direction 
of  the  current  is  a  joint  function  of  the  direction  of  the 
motion  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

The  discovery  of  electro-magnetism  by  Oersted  in  1819 
prepared  the  way  very  naturally  for  the  converse  discovery 
of  magneto-electric  induction  by  Faraday  in  1831. 

In  Sept.  1832  Pixii,  an  instrument-maker  of  Paris,  mounted 
a  steel  horseshoe  magnet  F,G.  i. 

upon  the  end  of  the  arbor  __  '    . 

of  a  lathe,  and  caused  it  to 
revolve  with  its  ends  oppo- 
site to  those  of  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  u  and  wound  with  400 
metres  of  silk-covered  cop- 
per •\yire.  When  the  ends 
of  this  wire  were  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  were 
evolved  from  them  during 
the  rotation  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  more  rapidly  the 
quicker  this  rotation.  Sub- 
sequently, a  larger  ma- 
chine was  constructed  by 
Pixii  for  Ampere's  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  (Fig.  1). 
In  this  machine  the  mag- 
net—which was  powerful 
enough  to  lift  100  kilo- 
grams—was supported  on 
a  vertical  axis  and  re- 
volved by  bevel  gear. 
Above  it  a  fixed  electro- 
magnet was  placed,  wound 
with  lOOOmetresof  covered 
wire.  The  machine  when  Pixii's  Machine, 

in  action  gave  vivid  sparks  and  strong  shocks,  diverged 
gold-leaves,  and  decomposed  water  rapidly. 

In  June  1833  Joseph  Saxton  of  Phila.,  then  residing  in 
Lond.,  constructed  a  mag-  p.  3 

neto  -  electric  machine 
having  marked  improve- 
ments (Fig.  2).  In  place 
of  a  rotating  magnet  and 
a  fixed  armature,  he  used 
a  fixed  magnet  and  a  ro- 
tating armature,  since  the 
armature  was  lighter  than 
the  magnet.  The  plane  of 
the  magnet  was  horizon- 
tal, and  contained  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the 
armature. 

In  1836  Clarke,  an  in- 
strument-maker  of  Lond., 
described  a  machine  es- 
sentially similar  to  that  of 
Saxton,  but  with  some 
variations  of  detail  (Fig. 
3).  The  magnet  in  this  machine  was  placed  vertically,  with 
its  poles  downward.  The  armature  with  its  coils  was  placed 
in  front  of  these  poles,  and  revolved  about  a  horizontal  axis 
passing  between  them,  being  driven  by  a  multiplying-wheel. 
One  end  of  the  wire  constituting  the  armature  coil  was  con- 
nected with  one  of  two  brass  rings  or  ferules  upon  the  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  in  front,  the  other  end  with  the  other 
ferule.  Both  ferules  were  insulated  from  the  axis,  and  they 
were  arranged  to  give  at  will  the  various  modifications  of 


«•'  «,«Uim'-'M  tk'sired-  ,  ^0  armatures  were  provided,  one 

wound  with  coarse,  the  other  with  fine  wire. 


Saxton's  Machine. 
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Clarke's  Machine. 

The  "  Alliance  machine"  is  the  only  one  in  use  on  the 
large  scale  for  the  production  of  the  electric  light,  in  which 
the  held  of  force  is  generated  by  permanent  magnets  (Fig.  4) 
It  consists  of  48  compound  u-magnets  of  steel,  arranged  in 
6  rows  of  8  each.  The  8  magnets  are  arranged  radially  in  a 
FIG.  4. 


Alliance  Machine. 

circle,  their  poles  facing  inward  and  alternating,  thus  form- 
ing a  circle  of  16  alternate  poles,  and  in  all  a  cylinder  of  96 
alternate  poles.  On  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  this 
cylinder  6  bronze  disks  are  placed,  upon  the  periphery  of 
each  of  which  are  16  coils  of  copper  wire,  each  having  a 
tubular  core  of  iron  slit  lengthwise,  the  axes  of  the  coils 
being  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The 
length  of  a  coil  is  such  that  it  will  just  pass  between  the 
poles  of  two  successive  circles  of  magnets.  The  coils  upon  a 
single  disk  are  united  alternately  right  and  left,  the  first  end 
of  one  coil  being  joined  to  the  last  end  of  the  preceding  one. 
When  the  disks  are  rotated  the  coils  are  brought  alternately 
between  opposite  magnetic  poles  at  both  ends,  the  current 
generated  being  reversed  by  each  successive  pair  of  poles. 

Up  to  this  time  the  magneto-electric  machines  had  all 
been  constructed  on  one  gen.  plan,  this  being  that  of  the 
original  Saxton  machine.    In  1857  Werner  Siemens  of  Berlin 
Fit;.  5.  FIG.  6. 


Siemens  Armature  (transverse). 

made  an  important  advance  by  devising  a 
new  form  of  armature,  since  known  as  the 
"Siemens  armature."  To  construct  it,  a 
cylinder  of  soft  iron  whose  length  is  5  or  6 
times  its  diameter  is  deeply  grooved  on 
opposite  sides  longitudinally,  so  as  to  make 
its  cross-section  nearly  the  shape  of  an  I. 
Covered  copper  wire  is  then  wound  length- 
wise in  the  grooves,  and  the  2  ends  of  the 
cylinder  are  furnished  with  bearings  on 
which  the  armature  can  rotate.  The  ends 

Siemens  Armature  of  tne  wjre  coji  communicate  with  a  coni- 
(longttudinal).  mutator  placed  on  the  axis  at  one  end 

(Figs.  5  and  6).    The  advantages  of  this  form  of  armature, 
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which  are  decided,  consist  chiefly  in  its  compactness,  the 
magnetic  surface  being  F      » 

largo,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  complete 
action  within  a  very  in- 
tense and  uniform  mag- 
netic field.  Moreover. 
from  its  construction  the 
coils  cut  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force  nearly 
at  right  angles:,  in  Sie- 
mens's  machine  a  series 
of  from  12  to  30  steel  u 
magnets  were  fastened 
together  in  a  row,  but 
not  in  contact,  their 
planes  being  parallel.  A 
cylindrical  space  was 
made  between  the  poles 
of  these  magnets,  and  in 
this  space  the  armature 
revolved,  being  driven  by 
a  belt  running  to  a  pulley  on  one  end  of  the  axis.  One  of 
the  forms  of  the  Siemens  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

In  1866  Wilde  of  Manchester  produced  the  first  magneto- 
electric  machine  in  which  permanent  steel  magnets  were 
replaced  by  the  vastly  more  powerful  electro-magnets.  To 
charge  these  magnets  the  current  from  a  small  Siemens 
permanent-magnet  machine  was  used.  The  Wilde  machine 
is  used  in  Scotch  light-houses. 

In  Mar.  1867  Ladd,  an  instrument-maker  of  London,  de- 
scribed a  new  form  of  machine,  in  which  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  having  the  field  of  force  in  the  main  circuit  was 
very  ingeniously  obviated.  In  this  machine  only  one  electro- 
magnet was  used,  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  its  having 
2  Siemens  armatures  upon  it,  one  at  each  end,  both  being 
simultaneously  driven  (Fig.  8).  This  machine,  the  first 
FIG.  8. 


Siemens  Machine. 


place  at  a  little  distance  from  it  a  steel  magnet  with  its  axis 

perpendicular  to  that  of  the  bar.    Whenever  the  magnet  is 

moved  to  or  fro  along  the  bar,  being  kept  parallel  to  itself, 

FIG.  10. 
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large  machine  in  which  residual  magnetism  was  used  as  the 
starting-point,  was  called  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  the 
name  magneto-electric  machine  being  restricted  to  machines 
with  permanent  magnets.  In  the  Ladd  machine  the  current 
made  in  the  smaller  of  the  2  armatures  charged,  through  its 
commutator,  the  electro-magnets  of  the  field  of  force.  The 
current  from  the  larger  armature  was  used  externally. 

In  July  1871  Z.  T.  Gramme,  an  artisan  of  Paris,  presented 
to  the  FT.  Acad.  of  Sciences  a  description  of  a  new  form  of 
magneto-electric  machine,  in  which  an  entirely  novel  prin- 
ciple appeared.  Like  all  other  similar  machines,  an  iron  ar- 
mature surrounded  with  coils  was  caused  to  revolve  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  magnet ;  but,  unlike  all  others,  this  armature 
was  shaped  like  a  ring,  its  plane  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
u-magnet  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  its  rotation  in  that 
plane  being  continuous  in  one  direction.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  the  Gramme  machine  may  be  illustrated  by  means 
of  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  9).  Let  N  S  represent  a  bar  magnet, 
and  X  a  coil  of  copper  wire  ;  if  the  coil  be  made  to  approach 
the  end  of  the  magnet  marked  N,  a  current  of  electricity 
will  be  developed  in  it  which  will  continue  in  the  same  di- 
Fio.  9. 


Magnet,  Coil,  and  Iron  Bar. 

a  current  of  electricity  will  flow  through  the  coil,  which 
under  the  circumstances  given  is  due  to  3  separate  causes 
actjng  together— first,  to  the  magnetization  and  demagneti- 
zation of  the  bar  due  to  the  approach  and  the  recession  of 
the  magnet ;  second,  to  the  constant  change  in  polarity  in 
the  bar  as  the  magnet  moves  along,  while  preserving  con- 
stantly the  same  distance  from  it ;  and  third,  to  the  current 
which  is  generated  in  the  coil  itself  when  it  cuts  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  moving  magnet.  The  first  of  these  currents 
may  be  demonstrated  by  moving  the  magnet  to  and  from  the 
bar  in  the  direction  of  its  own  axis ;  the  second,  by  keeping 
the  magnet  and  the  coil  at  rest,  and  moving  the  bar  through 
the  coil  only  ;  the  third,  by  removing  the  bar  entirely,  and 
then  moving  the  coil  alone  before  the  magnet,  or  the 
magnet  before  the  coil.  If  the  bar  be  annular,  however 
—if  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  ring  instead  of  a  straight  rod 
—  the  currents  first  named  will,  as  Gaugain  has  shown, 
disappear  entirely.  Suppose  now  such  a  ring  of  iron  be 
caused  to  rotate  in  its  own  plane  between  the  poles  of  a 
u-magnet,  the  plane  containing  these  poles  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  ring,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  being  of  course 
perpendicular  to  this  plane  (Fig.  11).  It  is  evident  that 
FIG.  11.  upon  the  ring  at  the 

point  A  and  C,  opposite 
to  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, there  will  be  double 
poles  or  consequent 
points ;  the  S.  pole  of  the 
magnet  developing  a 
double  N.  pole  at  the 
point  C,  ana  the  N.  pole 
developing  a  double  S. 
pole  at  the  point  A.  The 
ring  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  made  up 
of  2  semicircular  mag- 
nets reversed  in  direc- 
tion^ that  the  2N.  poles 

are  together  and  the  2  S.  poles  together,  the  neutral  points 
being  half  way  between  the  poles,  or  on  aline  perpendicular 
to  that  joining  the  3  poles.  If  now  we  suppose  this  ring  to 
be  covered  with  a  series  of  coils  of  copper  wire  all  wound 
in  the  same  direction,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  coils  move 
from  B  to  A,  in  the  quadrant  B  A,  a  current  will  be  gen- 
erated in  them,  at  first  feeble,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  as  the  pole  is  approached.  As  above  stated,  this 
current  will  be  due  to  2  causes— first,  to  the  fact  that  the 
spires  of  wire  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet  as  they 
rotate ;  and  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  nucleus  is 
changing  the  distribution  of  its  polarity  constantly.  Since 
these  2  currents  flow  in  the  same  direction,  they  will  of 
course  reinforce  each  other.  In  the  second  quadrant  A  D 
the  former  of  the  2  currents  will  remain  unchanged  in  di- 
rection, since  the  lines  of  force  are  cut  in  the  same  way ; 
the  latter  will,  because  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  ring 
with  reference  to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  remains  un- 
changed. The  4  currents  thus  developed  in  the  2  quadrants 
will  therefore  unite  to  produce  a  single  current,  the  direction 
of  which  will  depend  on  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  coils  are  wound,  and  the  direction  of 
rotation. 

In  April  1875  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  U.  S.  by  Farmer, 
then  of  Newport.    The    form    of    the  plating-machine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12.    It  had  2  sets  of  electro-magnets  of  6 
FIG.  12. 


Coil  and  Bar  Magnet. 


rection  until  the  coil  reaches  M,  the  neutral  point ;  then  it 
will  change,  continuing  inverse  until  the  coil  passes  off  the 
bar  at  S.  If  the  current  produced  when  the  coil  moves  from 
N  to  M  be  called  positive,  it  will  become  negative  as  the 
coil  moves  from  M  to  S.  If  the  coil  move  from  right  to  left 
the  current  will  be  positive  from  S  to  M,  and  negative  from 
To  this  magnet  let  a  second  one  be  now  added, 
s  N  ,  the  two  similar  poles  S  and  S'  being  placed  together. 
If  now  the  coil  move  over  this  double  bar  as  before,  the  cur- 
rent developed  from  N  to  M  will  be  positive,  from  M  to  S 
negative,  from  S'  to  M'  negative,  and  from  M'  to  N'  posi- 
tive; all  these  currents  being  reversed  when  the  coil  moves 
back  again.  Substitute  now  in  place  of  the  magnet  and 
iron  bar  surrounded  with  a  permanent  coil  (Fig.  10)  and 


Farmer- Wallace  Plating-Machine. 


each,  facing  inward  for  the  field  of  force,  and  17  coils  on 
each  face  of  the  disk  for  the  bobbin.  The  machine  was 
61  inches  long,  12  wide,  and  16  high,  and  stood  on  a  table  2 
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ft.  from  the  ground.    These  machines  have  undergone  con- 
siderable modifications  and  improvements,  and  have  come 
into  general  use,  especially  for  electro-deposition  of  metals. 
FIG.  13. 


Farmer- Wallace  Machine  for  Light. 

The  machines  for  lighting  have  also  been  modified.  In  place 
of  12  magnets  in  the  field  of  force,  only  4  are  used,  though 
these  are  somewhat  larger  than  formerly.  Fig.  13  rep- 
resents one  of  the  4  machines  employed  in  lighting  the 
grounds  of  the  Phila.  Exhibition  of  1876.  It  had  25  armature 
coils  on  each  side,  wound  with  wire  0.045  inch  in  diameter, 
the  wire  on  the  field-of-force  coils  being  0.188  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  total  resistance  of  the  machine  being  4.63 
ohms.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROP.  GEO.  F. 
BARKER.  M.  D.] 

ZVIagiio'lia  [named  by  Linnaeus  in  honor  of  Pierre  Mag- 
nol  (1638-1715)],  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
the  order  Magnoliaceae,  mostly  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  N.  Amer.  and  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Asia. 
The  U.  S.  have  7  species,  all  handsome  trees  or  shrubs, 
mostly  with  conspicuous  fragrant  flowers. x  Among  them 
are  the  cucumber  tree  and  the  umbrella  tree.  The  smallest 
and  the  hardiest  is  the  white  bay  or  beaver-wood  (M.  glauca), 
found  from  Cape  Ann  in  Mass,  south-westward  to  Tex.  ; 
the  largest  is  the  M.  graitdiflora,  a  superb  evergreen  of  the 
S.  States. 

Magooii'  i  ELIAS  L.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  N.  II.,  Oct.  20, 
1810  :  was  a  bricklayer  in  youth,  but  obtained  by  his  own 
exertions  an  education  at  Waterville  Coll. ;  was  ordained 
in  1840  to  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Bap.  ch.  at 
Richmond,  Va. ;  made  a  tour  in  Europe  1846,  and  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  of  chs.  in  Cin.  1847,  New  York  1849,  Albany 
1857,  and  Phila.  1860.  He  wrote  Orators  of  the  Amer.  Revolu- 
tion. Republican  Christianity,  etc. 

3Iag>pIe.  a  name  applied  to  various  birds,  mostly  of  the 
genus  Pica,  belonging  to  the  crow  family.  The  common  M. 
of  Europe  (Pica  caudata)  is  a  bird  well  known  for  its  cunning 
and  mischievousness,  and  its  disagreeable  screaming  voice. 
There  are  two  sub-species  in  the  U.  S. 

Ittagruder,  ma-groo'der  (ALLAN  B.),  b.  in  Ky.  about 
1780 ;  became  a  lawyer  ;  removed  to  La. ;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
from  that  State  1813-13.  D.  Apr.  1833. 

Magruder  (JOHN  BANKBEAD),  b.  in  Va.  about  1810, 
grad.  at  \V.  Pt.  1830 ;  was  distinguished  in  the  Hex.  war, 
earning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  lieut.-col.  for  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  wounded  : 
resigned  from  the  U.  S.  A.  Apr.  20, 1861  ;  entered  the  Confed. 
army  ;  commanded  at  Yorktown  until  its  evacuation  ;  took 
part  in  the  campaign  on  the  Chickahominy  ;  was  appointed 
brig,  and  maj.-gen.  He  recovered  Galveston  from  U.  forces, 
and  was  active  in  military  affairs  in  Tex.  throughout  the 
war.  DkFebk19,  1871. 

.Tlaliabliurata  [from  Sans,  mahat,  "great,"  and  Bha- 
ruta,  the  name  of  an  anc.  king] ,  a  great  epic  of  anc.  Indian 
lit.  Bharata  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  universal  mon- 
arch, and  to  have  brought  all  nations  "  under  one  umbrella." 
His  descendants  were  called  Bharatas,  and  the  M.  was  the 
great  war  between  the  Bharata  heroes,  i.  e.  between  the 
Kauravas  and  the  Pandaras.  The  2  great  dynasties  of  anc. 
India  were  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar.  To  the  latter  belongs 
the  M.  narrative.  Though  the  wars  between  the  Kaurava  and 
the  Pandava  families  form  the  prin.  subject  of  the  M.,  many 
other  topics  are  treated  in  the  poem.  The  M.  contains  old 
poetical  versions  of  nearly  all  legends  current  among  anc. 
Hindus,  treats  of  their  customs,  sciences,  and  laws,  of  their 
religious  observances,  and  contains  almost  all  known  by 
anc.  Hindus  except  that  in  the  Vedas.  There  are  over  100,- 
000  verses  in  the  epic.  The  anc.  legends  current  respecting 
the  Bharata  heroes  were  versified  by  royal  bards.  These 
versified  accounts  were  repeatedly  sung  at  the  courts  of 
Hindu  kings ;  new  songs  and  poems  were  from  time  to 
time  added  to  the  old  ;  finally,  some  learned  Hindu  pandit 
collected  all  these  compositions,  arranged,  and  pub.  them 
as  one  entire  production— the  M. 

Mahan'  (ASA),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  1799,  grad. 
at  Hamilton  Coll.  in  1834,  at  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1827  ; 
became  pastor  of  a  Presb.  ch.  in  Pittsford,  M.  Y.,  in  1829,  of 
the  Sixth  st.  ch.  in  Cin.  1831,  and  in  1835  pres.  and  prof,  of 
philos.  at  Oberlin  Coll.,  O. ;  was  pres.  of  Cleveland  Umv 
1850-56  ;  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  1856-58,  of 
another  at  Adrian  1858-61,  and  pres.  of  Adrian  Coll.  1861-<1. 
He  wrote  The  Science  of  Moral  Philos. 

JTIahau  (DENNIS  HART),  LL.B.,  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  2, 
1803,  but  taken  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  infancy  ;  intended  for  the 
profession  of  med.,  he  relinquished  his  med.  studies  in  1830 


to  enter  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  from  which  he  grad.  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1824  ;  was  retained  at  the  acad.  as  as- 
sistant prof,  of  math,  and  of  engineering  until  1826,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  on  professional  duty,  where  he  passed  4 
yrs.  in  visiting  and  studying  the  fortifications  and  insts.  con- 
nected with  his  profession.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1830, 
he  was  in  1832  appointed  prof,  of  the  dept.  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineering,  of  which  he  had  been  in  charge  since  1830, 
and  at  the  heaa  of  which  he  continued  until  1871.  Among 
his  works  are  Course  of  Civil  Engineering,  Treatise  on  Flel'l 
Fortifications.  D.  Sept.  16,  1871. 

Malidi,  EL.    See  APPENDIX. 

.tlalianoj  '  City,  R.  R.  centre,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa..  80  m. 
N.  W.  of  Phila.  and  56  m.  N.  E.  of  Harrisburg,  in  the 
Mahanoy  valley  and  coal-fields  ;  was  first  settled  in  1859. 
Pop.  1870,  5533  ;  1880,  7181. 

Ualimood'  (or  ITIalimud)  I.,  sultan  of  Tur.  (1730-1754), 
b.  at  Constantinople  Aug.  6,  1696,  a  son  of  Mustapha  II. ; 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Ahmed  III.,  but  his  long  reign  was  com- 
paratively insignificant.— MAHMOOD  II.,  sultan  of  Tur.  (1808- 
1839),  b.  at  Constantinople  July  20,  1785,  became  sultan  July 
28,  1808.  M.,  with  Bairaktar  for  his  grand  vizier,  took  up 
the  work  of  reform,  but  on  Nov.  14,  1808,  an  insurrection  of 
the  janizaries  broke  forth.  The  house  of  the  grand  vizier 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on 
fire  at  different  points,  and  even  the  seraglio  was  stormed. 
But  being  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  Osman,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  Tur.  superstition  which  makes  the  destiny 
of  the  race  dependent  on  the  continuation  of  the  dynasty 
of  Osman,  his  person  became  inviolable.  The  attempts  a't 
reform  had  roused  the  religious  and  national  fanaticism  of 
the  Turks  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  this  situation  entered 
a  young  prince  with  his  head  full  of  reforms,  but  without 
experience.  In  some  respects,  however,  M.  succeeded.  In 
1826  he  dissolved  the  corps  of  the  janizaries  after  a  horrible 
struggle  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  6000  were  executed, 
15,000  exiled,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Tur.  army  after 
European  models  followed  rapidly.  Roads  were  made,  an 
effective  police  established,  postal  communications  intro- 
duced, and  diplomatic  connections  with  other  European 
courts  maintained.  Of  immense  importance  was  the  be- 
ginning emancipation  of  the  Tur.  women,  who  appeared 
now  in  public  outside  the  harem.  But  in  other  respects  M. 
failed  signally.  Gr.  became  independent,  and  Egypt  was 
almost  independent.  It  was  only  the  interference  of  Rus. 
which  prevented  the  Ottoman  empire  from  falling  to  pieces. 
D.  July  1.  1839. 

Mahniood  (or  Maliniud)  of  Ghlznl  (ABUL-KASIM- 
YEMIN-ED-DAULAH),  sultan  of  Per.,  first  Mohammedan  emp. 
of  India  and  founder  of  the  Ghiznevide  dynasty,  b.  at  Ghtzni 
(Ghazna  or  Ghuznv)  in  Candahar  Dec.  12,  967.  His  father, 
Subuktigin,  owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Per.,  but  was 
really  independent.  In  997  M.  overthrew  his  younger 
brother,  Ismael,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  govt.  by  iiis 
father's  appointment ;  took  Ghizni  998,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  rulers  of  Toorkistan  and  Kashgaria,  and  overthrew 
the  Per.  kingdom,  which  was  divided  among  the  confeder- 
ates ;  turned  his  arms  against  India,  plundered  and  devas- 
tated the  country,  carried  off  enormous  treasures,  and  mas- 
sacred vast  numbers  of  the  Hindoos.  M.  was  the  first  ruler 
who  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  D.  Apr.  3, 1030. 

Jtfaliog'any  [a  word  of  aboriginal  Amer.  origin],  the 
Su-ietenia  Mahogoni,  a  noble  forest  tree  of  the  W.  I.  and 
Central  and  S.  Amer.  Its  wood  is  of  very  beautiful  reddish 
color,  extremely  hard,  strong,  and  heavy,  and  so  costly  that 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  used  almost  entirely  as  a  veneer- 
ing. It  has  for  nearly  300  yrs.  been  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce, from  Honduras,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  S.  Amer. 
The  "mountain  mahogany"  of  Ut.  is  the  Cercocarpus  ledi- 
foliits,  of  order  Rosacea?,  one  of  the  hardest  woods. 

Mahomet.    See  MOHAMMED. 

ITIalioii,  LORD.    See  STANHOPE,  EARL  OF. 

CTalioiie'  (\VILLIAM),  b.  in  Southampton,  Va.,  about  1827, 
grad.  at  the  Va.  Military  Inst.  1847 ;  devoted  himself  to  civil 
engineering  ;  was  the  constructor  of  the  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg R.  R. ;  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Norfolk  navy- 
yard  Apr.  21, 1861 ;  raised  and  commanded  the  6th  Va.  regi- 
ment ;  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign;  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  Mar.  1864,  and  maj.- 
gen.  Aug.  12,  1864 ;  at  Lee's  surrender  was  in  command  at. 
Bermuda  Hundred.  After  the  war  devoted  himself  to  the 
development  of  Va.  R.  Rs.  as  pres.  of  several  lines.  In  1881 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


dable  obstacle  to  Brit,  supremacy  in  India. 

Maimouides,  ml-mon'e-dez.  or  Kabbl  Moses  b«n 
Malmon.  abridged  into  »a  M  Ba  M,  b.  Mar  30,  1135, 
of  a  Jewish  family  in  Cordova,  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. For  many  yrs.  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  the 
public  profession  of  Judaism  and  embrace  Mohammedanism, 
but  in  1165  he  settled  in  Egypt,  at  Old  Cairo,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade,  but  his  learning 
soon  gained  for  him  a  prominent  place  among  his  coreligion- 
ists, who  rank  him  next  to  Moses,  and  at  the  Egyptian  court, 
where  he  became  phys.  to  the  sultan  Saladm,  while  his  nume 
ous  writings  spread 'his  fame  all  over  the  world.  Hebroogtit 
into  a  consistent  system  the  whole  nmss  of  Jewish  tradition, 
which  lay  scattered  in  Midrash,  Mishnah,  and  Talmud. 
When  he  d.  at  Cairo,  Dec.  13,  1204.  his  body  was  brought  Jtp 
Tiberias  iu  Pal. 
His  prir 
Second 


remarkable  of  his  Arabic  works  is  tne  Jjetaial?™:™!%',  > 
Heb.  Moreh  Xebuchim  ;  Lat.  Doctor  Perplexorumr  The  Guide 
of  the  Erring  "),  the  philos.  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
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MAINE. 


Seal  of  Maine. 


Maine,  the  largest  of  the  E.  or  X.  Eng.  States,  and  the 
extreme  N.  E. 
portion  of  the 
U.S.,  between 
43°  04'  and  47° 
31'  X.  lat.,  and 
between  60° 
45'  and  71°  06' 
W.  Ion.  It  is 
bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  by 
CJue.,  Domin- 
ion of  Cana- 
da, on  the  N. 
by  Oue.  and 
N.  B.,  on  the 
E.  by  N.  B., 
on  the  S.  E. 
and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and 
on  the  W.  by 
N.  H. ;  area, 
33.040  sq.  m. 
or  21,145,600 
acres  ;  great- 
est length,  320 

m. ;  greatest  width,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Canada  line,  160 
m.    Part  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  near  N.  H.,  belong  to  M. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  sea-coast  for  10  or  20  m.  inland 
is  flat,  low,  and  at  some  points  marshy ;  exceptions  are 
Mt.  Agamenticus  in  the  S.  W.,  670  ft.  high  ;  the  Camden  Hills 
on  the  Penobscot,  1500  ft.,  and  the  13  peaks  of  Mt.  Desert 
Island  and  its  vicinity,  ranging  from  1000  to  2800  ft.  The 
Appalachian  chain  has  its  origin  in  the  prov.  of  N.  B.,  enters 
M.  at  Mars  Hill,  and  crosses  it  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  joining 
the  White  Mt.  range  at  the  N.  H.  line.  It  consists  of  isolated 
peaks,  all  trending  S.  W.,  though  often  separated  by  broad 
river-valleys  and  large  streams.  Mars  Hill  is  about  2000  ft. 
above  the  sea  ;  Mt.  Katahdin,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is 
5385  ft.  in  height.  Mt.  Abraham,  in  Franklin  co.,  3400  ft., 
Mt.  Blue,  in  the  same  co.,  2800,  Sugar  Loaf,  Chase's  Mt.,  Mt. 
Mattatuck  or  Speckled  Mt.,  Mt.  Puzzle,  and  Mts.  Saddle- 
back and  Bigelow  also  belong  to  this  chain.  Two  prin. 
spurs  or  outliers  from  this  range  deserve  notice— viz.  the 
Ebene  and  Spencer  Mts.,  trending  S.  in  Piscataquis  co.,  and 
the  range  of  highlands  along  the  Canada  boundary,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  2000  ft.  at  the  Monument,  and  attain  a 
higher  altitude  in  Bald  Mt.  Between  these  isolated  summits 
the  Penobscot  and  its  prin.  tributary  the  Piscataquis,  the 
Kennebec,  and  the  Androscoggin  flow  toward  the  ocean, 
and  the  valleys  thus  formed  also  contain  large  and  deep 
lakes.  The  N.  portion  of  the  State  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  which  is  less  than  300  ft.  above 
the  sea  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  State. 

Coast,  Bays,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.— Following  the  line  of  the 
shores,  M.  has  2486  m.  of  sea-coast,  being  the  most  irregular 
and  deeply  indented  coast-line  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  17 
large  bays  on  the  coast  — viz.  Passamaquoddy,  Machias, 
Little  Machias,  Englishman's,  Narraguagus,  Frenchman's 
(protected  by  Mt.  Desert  Island),  Isle  au  Haute,  Penobscot 
and  Belfast  bays  (forming  together  the  fine  estuary  of  the 
Penobscot  River),  Muscongus,  Damariscotta,  Sheepscott, 
Quohog,  Casco,  Saco,  and  Piscataqua  Bay  or  estuary.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  must  be  considered  together.  The  Saco 
River  drains  a  dozen  or  more  small  lakes,  and  itself  falls 
Into  Saco  Bay.  The  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes  is  drained  by 
the  Androscoggin,  which  oy  a  circuitous  course  finds  its 
way  into  Quohog  Bay.  Sebago  Lake  and  the  smaller  lakes 
which  surround  it  have  for  an  outlet  a  small  stream  called 
Presumpscut  River.  The  Moosehead  chain,  which  comprises 
many  small  lakes,  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Kennebec  River, 
whose  course  is  nearly  due  S.,  and  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  ocean  by  many  channels  through  a  wide 
delta.  The  Penobscot  River  drains  nearly  %  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  and  through  its  E.  and  W.  branches  and  their 
tributaries  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  waters  of  more 
than  50  lakes  and  ponds.  Every  stream  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  forms  the  outlet  of  from  half  a 
score  to  a  score  of  these  lakes  and  ponds,  and  the  St.  John 
River,  which  drains  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  has  not  far 
from  a  hundred  lakes  and  ponds  attached  to  it  and  its  trib- 
utaries. The  area  covered  by  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  esti- 
mated at  3200  sq.  m.,  or  a  little  more  than  Vn  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State. 

Mineralogy.— The  prin.  minerals  of  economic  value  are 
iron,  galena,  granite,  lime,  slate,  and  a  fine  white  marble. 
Fine  colored  tourmalines  are  found  at  Paris,  Oxford  co 
garnets,  etc.  at  Phippsburg  and  Parsonsfield,  feldspar,  etc. 
at  Brunswick  and  Topsham,  and  beryls  of  fine  quality  at 
Bowdoinham. 

Vegetation,  Soil,  Etc.— The  soil  in  the  river-valleys  and  be- 
tween the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  is  of  good  quality  and 
yields  large  crops.  In  the  mountainous  dists.  and  along  the 
sea-coast  it  is  sterile,  and  does  not  repay  cultivation.  In 
other  parts  of  the  State  it  is  moderately  productive  A 
large  portion  of  the  State  is  still  covered  with  forests,  and 
its  timber  and  lumber  trade  directly  and  indirectly  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  inhabs.  The  forests 
or  the  N.  part  of  the  State  are  principally  composed  of  pine, 
hemlock,  and  spruce.  Farther  S.  there  is  an  admixture  of 
white  and  red  oak,  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  ash.  There  are 
cedar  swamps  in  the  N.  portion.  Butternut  and  hickory 
are  found,  but  are  not  abundant.  Poplar,  elm,  basswood, 
dogwood,  sassafras,  juniper,  pine,  hornbeam,  buttonwood, 
wild-plum,  alder,  willow,  etc.  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the 
b.  part  of  the  State.  Among  fruit  trees,  the  cherry,  plum, 
pear,  and  apple  flourish. 

Zoology.— M.  is  the  only  State  in  the  U.  where  the  moose 
and  caribou  or  Amer.  elk  are  yet  found.  The  black  bear, 


deer,  catamount,  wild-cat,  wolverene,  badger,  marten,  sable, 
weasel,  mink,  wolf,  raccoon,  woodchuck.  porcupine,  rabbit, 
several  species  of  squirrels,  etc.  are  found.  Wild  geese, 
ducks,  brant,  and  teal  inhabit  the  lakes,  ponds,  and,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  the  bays  along  the  coast.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls. 
and  crows  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  gulls,  fish- 
hawks,  etc.  on  the  coast,  while  partridges,  pigeons,  quails, 
robins,  and  generally  the  birds  of  passage  common  to  N. 
Eng.  are  abundant  in  their  season.  Salmon,  salmon-trout, 
shad,  trout,  pickerel,  mascalonge,  sturgeon,  etc.  abound  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  halibut 
are  found  along  the  coast  in  great  numbers.  The  rattle- 
snake, milk-adder,  and  a  smaller  adder  are  not  uncommon  ; 
the  black  snake  or  racer,  a  considerable  number  of  harm- 
less snakes,  and  several  of  the  batrachians  are  found. 

Climate.— The  climate,  though  severe  and  subject  to  great 
extremes,  is  moderately  uniform  during  each  season,  and  is 
considered  generally  favorable  to  health.  The  fogs  and 
easterly  winds  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  intense  cold  of 
the  winters,  are  supposed  to  increase  the  mortality  from 
pulmonary  diseases,  but  in  the  interior  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  from  these  causes.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground  on  the 
coast  from  3^j  to  5  months,  and  in  the  interior  from  4^  to  (j 
months.  The  summers  are  short  and  hot.  At  Brunswick, 
in  52  yrs.  of  observation,  July  was  the  only  month  in  which 
no  frost  occurred.  Rainfall,  between  36.46  and  45.25  inches. 

Agriculture.—  The  census  of  1880  showed — hay,  1,107,788 
tons  ;  potatoes,  7,999,625  bushels ;  oats,  2,265,57i5  bushels ; 
corn,  960,633  bushels ;  wheat,  665,714  bushels,  and  buck- 
wheat, 382,701  bushels.  Potatoes  are  exported  largely. 

Farm  Animals. — The  census  of  1880  showed  horses,  87,848 ; 
cattle,  334,421 ;  sheep,  565,918 ;  swine,  74,369. 

Manufactures.— The  great  production  of  M.  being  timber, 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  wood-work  in  various  forms 
is  a  large  industry.  The  iron  and  steel  manufacture  em- 
ployed, in  1880,  700  hands,  with  a  cap.  of  $450,000  and  prod- 
uct of  $583,328.  Of  pig  iron,  3578  tons  were  manufactured. 

Fisheries.—  M.  has  extensive  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
and  her  numerous  inland  lakes  abound  in  fresh-water  fish. 
This  is  the  only  State  wherein  lobster-packing  is  pursued  as 
an  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1880  was 
$3,614,178. 

Commerce.— Foreign  commerce  in  1881  from  Portland  alone 
amounted  to  $4,186,153  exports  and  $1,809,212  imports.  The 
coastwise  trade  is  also  large. 

Finances  of  the  State. — The  valuation  of  property  in  1881 
was  $235,978,716,  real  and  personal ;  State  tax,  50  cents  on 
$100,  producing  $900.000.  Total  taxation,  local  and  State, 
$5,182,135  ;  State  debt,  $7,405,557. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  1881  there  were  in  M.  69  national  banks, 
with  cap.  of  $10,385,000 ;  circulation,  $8.211,247,  secured  bv 
$9,244,300  U.  S.  bonds  ;  deposits,  $9,458,736.  There  were  2 
State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  54  savings  banks  with  deposits 
of  $24,116,117,  and  7  private  bankers  with  deposits  of  $169,764. 
The  insurance  cos.  in  1880  insured  $63,991,559  risks,  receiving 
$744,227  premiums,  and  paying  $468,874  losses. 

Railroads,  Etc. — M.  had,  in  1881, 1013  m.  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion, of  which  the  prin.  were  the  Maine  Central,  Portland 
and  Ogdensburg,  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  European 
and  N.  Amer.  Cost  of  railways,  $39,434,181 ;  net  earnings, 
$1,589,896.  Large  numbers  of  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  numbering,  in  1881, 2471  sailing  and  88  steam 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  504,100. 

Education.—  Number  of  children  of  school  age  (4-21  yrs.) 
in  1880,  214,656,  of  whom  149,827  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  with  average  attendance  of  106,763.  Total  expendi- 
ture for  public  schools  in  1880,  $991,297,  of  which  $777,692 
was  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  are  3  colls,  with  44  in- 
structors and  501  students,  paying  tuition  in  1880,  $19,251. 

Churches.— The  Meths.  had  232  chs.  and  25,883  members  ; 
Congregationalists,  243  chs.  and  21,645  members  ;  Baps.,  263 
chs.  and  21,165  members;  Free  Will  Baps.,  281  chs.  and  15,688 
members:  Univts.,  89  chs.  and  1679  members;  Prot.  Epis., 
35  chs.  and  2103  members  ;  R.  Caths.,  47  chs.  and  39  priests. 
Other  denominations  have  from  6000  to  30  members. 

Population.  —  In  1860,  628,279 ;  1870,  626,915 ;  1880,  648,930 
(white  646,852.  colored  2084,  including  8  Chi.  and  625  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.  —  Portland,  33,810 ; 
Lewiston,  19,083 ;  Bangor,  16,856 ;  Biddeford,  12,651 ;  Auburn, 
9555;  Augusta  (cap.),  8665;  Bath,  7874;  Rockland,  7599; 
Saco,  6389  ;  Calais,  6173 ;  Belfast,  5308  ;  Ellsworth,  5052 ;  Gar- 
diner, 4439  ;  Eastport  tp.,4006;  Hallo  well,  3154  ;  Skowhegan, 
2609  ;  Brunswick,  2410 ;  Waterville,  1917. 


COUNTIES. 

»Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Androscoggin  
Aroostook  
Cumberland  
Franklin 

9-B 

3-E 
10-B 
7-B 
8-E 
9-C 
9-D 
10-D 
8-A 
6-E 
8-D 
10-C 
6-C 
9-D 
7-G 

11-A 

35,866 
29,609 
82,021 
18,807 
36,495    . 
53,203 
30,823 
26,597 
33,488 
75,150 
14,403 
18,803 
34,611 
34,522 
43,343 

60,174 

45,042 
41,700 
86,S59 
18,180 
38,129 
53,058 
32,863 
24,821 
32,627 
70,476 
14,872 
19,272 
32,333 
32.463 
44,484 

62,257 

Auburn     .  . 

9,655 
1,030 
33,810 
1,482 
5,052 
8,665 
7,599 
tp.  1,847 
tp.  2,931 
16,856 
602 
7,874 
2,609 
5,308 
6,173 
tp.  2,203 
306 
6,389 

Houlton  

Portland  

Farmington  

Ellsworth 

Hancock  

Kennebec  

Knoz 

Wiscasset         » 

Oxford  

Paris 

Peuobscot  

Piscataquis  

Bath 

Skowhegan  
Belfast 

Waldo  

Washington  
York 

(  Calais 

1  Machias  
(  Alfred  

Total  

(  Saco.  .            .... 

626,915 

648,936 

h  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Ma 

History. — The  first  discovery  of  the  coast  of  M.  was  made 
by  the  Northmen  as  early  as  the  yr.  990.  They  made  occa- 
sional visits  to  it  until  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  but 
from  that  time  to  the  second  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  1498,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  coast  was  seen  by  any  European 
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until  the  Fr.  expedition  under  Verazzano  in  1524,  of  Gomez, 
the  Spaniard,  in  1525,  and  of  Rut,  under  the  Eng.,  in  1527.  In 
1556  Andre  Thevet,  a  R.  Oath,  priest,  sailed  in  a  Fr.  ship 
along  the  entire  coast.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the 
terr.  was  made  by  the  Fr.  under  Du  Mont  in  1604.  In  1605 
the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  St.  George  was 
visited  by  Capt.  Weymouth,  which  led  to  the  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  in  1607,  under  command 
of  Capt.  George  Popham  as  pres.  and  Capt.  Raleigh  Gilbert 
as  admiral,  sent  forth  by  Sir  John  Popham  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  with  a  view  to  colonize  this  portion  of  the 
coast,  for  which,  and  the  whole  country  from  N.  lat.  34  to 
44,  a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  King  James  in  1606. 
But  the  colony  became  discouraged.  In  1616  Sir  F.  Gorges 
sent  his  agent,  Richard  Vines,  with  a  small  company  to 
Saco.  Capt.  John  Smith  took  possession  of  Monhegan 
Island  in  1614,  and  thence  ranged  the  whole  coast  to  Cape 
Cod.  In  1620  James  I.  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Co.  in  Eng. 
the  whole  country  lying  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees 
of  N.  lat..  and  to  the  Va.  Co.  the  S.  portion  of  the  original 
patent.  In  1622  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason  obtained  of 
the  Plymouth  Co.  a  grant  of  the  terr.  lying  between  the 
Merrimack  and  Kennebec  rivers,  and  the  next  yr.  planted 
a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  which  was  the 
first  permanent  occupation  of  the  mainland  in  M.  But 
the  settlements  commenced  at  different  places  were  all 
overthrown  in  the  Indian  war  of  1675.  E.  of  the  Penob- 
scot  River  the  Fr.  laid  claim  to  the  country,  and  very  little 
improvement  was  made  there  until  after  the  revolution  of 
1775.  On  the  division  of  the  Plymouth  Co.  of  their  patent 
among  the  proprietors,  the  portion  lying  between  Pisca- 
taqua and  Kennebec  rivers  was  awarded  to  Gorges  in  J635, 
confirmed  by  the  king  in  1639,  and  he  forthwith  established 
u  regular  govt.  over  it  under  his  deputy,  assisted  by  an 
assembly  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
king's  patent  of  confirmation  it  received  the  name  which 
is  now  extended  over  the  whole  terr.  His  govt.  continued 
until  1677,  when  the  heirs  sold  their  interest  to  Mass,  for 
£1250.  Two  yrs.  before  this  (in  1675)  King  Philip's  Indian 
war  commenced  with  terrible  massacres  in  M.  For  the 
next  85  yrs.  the  country  was  kept  in  terror  by  the  frequent 
raids  of  the  savages.  Gorges  died  in  1647.  The  province 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1664  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York 
(afterward  James  II.).  This  country  was  surrendered  to 
Mass,  in  1686.  Between  1687  and  1689,  Andros,  the  royal 
gov.  of  the  N.  Eng.  colonies,  visited  M.,  and  there  as  else- 
where practised  great  extortion.  After  the  organization 
of  Mass,  as  a  State,  and  its  incorporation  into  the  Union, 
M.  became  a  part  of  Mass.,  which  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  it  as  "the  District  of  Maine."  There  were,  however, 
frequent  bickerings  between  Mass,  and  its  •'  district,"  and 
conventions  were  held  at  Portland  between  1784  and  1791 
to  devise  plans  for  a  separation.  These  difficulties  increased, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  that  they  led  to 
decisive  measures.  After  repeated  conferences  an  act  of 
Cong,  was  approved  Mar.  3,  1820,  declaring  that  on  and 
after  the  15th  of  Mar.  of  the  same  yr.  M.  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original 
States.  A  dispute  had  existed  between  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Brit.  govt.  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  between  the  N. 
portion  of  M.  and  the  provs.  of  Que.  (or  Canada  East)  and 
N.  B.  In  1842  the  boundaries  were  definitively  settled  by 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  by  which  the  St.  John  and  the  St. 
Francis  were  agreed  upon  as  the  N.  and  N.  E.  boundaries, 
with  free  navigation  of  the  former,  and  the  highlands  be- 
tween the  prov.  of  Que.  and  M.  recognized  as  the  N.  W. 
boundary.  In  1851  the  M.  legislature  passed  the  "Maine 
Liquor  law,"  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage.  Since  the  war  she  encouraged  immigration, 
and  established  a  large  Swe.  colony  within  her  terr. 
Governors. 

Wm.  King  (resigned).  1820-21  Samuel  Wells 1856-57 

W.  D.Williamson  (act.)  1821-22  H.  Hamlin  (resigned) .        1857 

Albion  K.  Parris 1822-27  J.  H.  Williams  (act'g).  1857-58 

Enoch  Lincoln  (died).   1827-29  Lot  M.  Morrill 1&58-61 

Nathan  Cutler  (act'g).  1829-30  Israel  Washburn,  Jr. .  1861-63 

Jonathan  D.  Hunton.  1830-31  Abner  Coburn  1863-64 

Samuel  E.  Smith 1831-34  Samuel  Corry 1864-67 

Robert  P.  Dunlap  ....  1834-38  J.  L.  Chamberlain. . . .  1867-71 

Edward  Kent 1838-39  Sidney  Perham 1871-74 

John  Fairfield 1839-40  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr. . .  1874-76 

Edward  Kent 1840-41  Selden  Connor 1876-79 

John  Fairfield 1841-43  Alonzo  Garcelon 1879-80 

E.  Kavanagh  (act'g). .  1843-44  Daniel  F.  Davis 1880-81 

Hugh  J.  Anderson. . . .  1844-47  Harris  M.  Plaisted. . . .  1881-83 

John  W.  Dana 1847-50  Frederick  Robie 1883-87 

John  Hubbard 1850-53 

W.  G.  Crosby 1853-55 

Anson  P.  Morrill 1855-56 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFF-ORD. 

VI  a  i'liotos,  the  people  of  Maina,  a  mt.-dist.  of  Laconia, 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the  Messenian  and  Laconian 
gulfs.  They  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  anc.  Spartans, 
although  some  consider  them  Slavic.  They  were  virtually 
independent  for  many  yrs.  before  the  rest  of  modern  Gr. 
They  are  handsome,  warlike,  and  superstitious.  Their 
number  is  about  60.000. 

7Iainteiioit,  mant-non',  de  (FRANCOISE  D'AUBIGNE), 
MARQUISE,  b.  Nov.  27,  1635 ;  was  (1651-60)  the  wife  of  the 
poet  Scarron,  and  in  1669  became  governess  to  Louis  XIV. 's 
children  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  whom  she  supplanted 
in  the  king's  affections ;  acquired  and  long  maintained  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  king,  and  in  1685  the  king  mar- 
ried her  in  private.  She  procured  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  R.  Cath  Ch., 
and  had  considerable  literary  talent.  D.  Apr.  15,  1719. 

.Tlainz.     See  MENTZ. 

jnal8onneuve,ma-zo-nuv',  de(PAULi>E  Chomedey), 
SIEUR,  b.  in  Champagne,  Fr.,  early  in  the  17th  century  ;  en- 


tered the  army  at  an  early  age  ;  was  sent  in  1641,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  colonists,  to  Canada  ;  founded  Montreal  in 
May  1642  ;  was  gov.  for  22  yrs. ;  brought  over  a  second  body 
of  settlers  in  1652  ;  displayed  vigor  and  ability  in  his  admin- 
istration ;  was  removed  from  office  1664,  sent"  to  Fr.  1665  re- 
signed his  post  1669.  D.  Sept.  9.  1676. 

Maistre,  metr,  de  (JOSEPH),  COUNT,  b.  at  Chambery.  Ft 
Apr.  1,  1753,  was  the  son  of  the  pres.  of  the  senate  of  Savoy. 
and  himself  became  a  senator  in  1787 :  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Piedmont;  was  grand  chancellor  of  Sanl 
1799,  minister  to  Rus.  1803-17,  regent  of  the  grand  chancery 
1818 ;  became  a  member  of  the  Turin  Acad.  1819.  He  was 
the  most  powerful  defender  of  Ultramontanism,  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  papal  infallibility,  and  advocated  a 
return  to  the  mediaeval  system.  Among  his  writings  are 
Considerations  mr  la  France.  Du  Pape,  De  VEglue  gallim,,- 
and  Ej-umen  de  la  Philosophie  de  Bacon.  D.  Feb.  26,  1821. 

Mait'land  (Sir  RICHARD)  OP  LETHINGTON,  b.  in  Scot,  in 
1496,  was  ed.  at  St.  Andrew's  and  in  Paris ;  became  a  law- 
yer ;  was  successively  employed  in  public  affairs  by  James 
V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine ;  became  a 
knight  and  lord  of  session  about  1551 ;  lost  his  sight  1560 : 
was  speaker  of  the  Prot.  convention  Aug.  1560 ;  became  lord 
privy  seal  1562 ;  resigned  that  post  1567  ;  made  a  MS.  collec- 
tion of  early  Scot,  poetry,  and  wrote  original  verse  of  con- 
siderable merit.  D.  Mar.  20,  1586. 

Maitland  (WILLIAM)  OP  LETHINOTON,  known  as  "  Secre- 
tary Lethington,"  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Scot, 
about  1525,  was  ed.  at  St.  Andrew's  and  on  the  Continent : 
became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref .  about  1555  : 
was  appointed  sec.  of  state  1556  ;  joined  the  "  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  "  1557 ;  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of 
session  1561 ;  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Knox  for  treason 
1563 ;  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio  ;  was  pro- 
scribed and  escaped  to  Ger.  1566 ;  fought  against  Mary  at 
Langside  1568  ;  was  arrested,  but  soon  liberated,  and  joined 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  in  support  of  the  queen  1569 :  assisted 
in  the  defence  of  Edinburgh  Castle  1572-73;  surrendered 
May  30,  and  d.  in  prison  at  Leith  June  1573. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  [Zea  mays ;  Sp.  niaiz,  from 
Haytian  mahiz],  a  well  known  Amer.  grain  and  forage  plant. 
(See  GRASSES  and  INDIAN  CORN.) 

Maj'esty,  as  a  title  of  royalty,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
majestas  claimed  by  the  Rom.  emps.— a  peculiar  dignity,  or 
literally  greatness,  which  was  held  to  have  directly  descend- 
ed to  the  emps.  of  Ger.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  Eng.  king 
to  assume  the  style  of  "  His  Majesty." 

Majol'ica  [from  Majorca,  where  it  was  once  made]  was 
originally  the  name  of  those  kinds  of  pottery  since  called 
faience,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  cheap  earthenware  of 
colored  clay  covered  with  a  white  glaze.  It  is  much  used 
in  S.  Europe. 

Wla'jor  (GEORG),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Ger.,  Apr.  25, 
1502  ;  became  rector  at  Magdeburg  1529,  supt.  at  Eisleben  1586, 
prof,  of  theol.  and  court-preacher  at  Wittenberg  1539.  By 
the  support  he  gave  to  the  Leipsic  Interim,  he  separated 
from  the  strict  Lutherans,  and  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Amsdorf  (1552).  In  his  later  yrs.  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  Crypto  Calyinistic  controversy,  and  was  forced 
to  sign  the  Torgau  Articles.  His  prin.  works  are  homilies 
and  commentaries  on  the  N.  T.  The  "Majoristic  contro- 
versy" gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  theological  circle 
called  Majorists.  D.  Nov.  28,  1574. 

major  (RICHARD  HENRY),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  1818 ; 
appointed  keeper  of  the  maps  and  charts  of  the  Brit.  Mu- 
seum 1844  ;  was  honorary  sec.  of  the  Hakluvt  Society  1849- 
58,  editing  for  it  several  rare  works.  In  1861  he  found  in  the 
Museum,  and  laid  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  docu- 
ments showing  the  discovery  of  Australia  by  a  Port,  navi- 
gator in  1601,  which  procured  him  from  the  king  of  Port, 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1868  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Princt 
Henry  of  Port.,  sin-named  the  Navigator.  He  was  honorary 
sec.  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  its  Journal. 

.VI  u  k  a  rt  (HANS),  b.  at  Salzburg,  Aus.,  May  28,  1840, 
studied  painting  in  Vienna  and  Munich,  and  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  1866 ;  visited  Italy  in  1869,  and  lived  for  some  time 
in  Rome ;  afterward  settled  in  Buda-Pesth ;  became  in- 
sane in  Aug.  and  d.  in  Oct.  1884.  His  principal  pictures  are 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  The  Plague  in  Florence,  The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,  Tannhuuser,  The  Entrance  of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp, 
etc.  The  last  picture  became,  through  photographs  and 
engravings,  exceedingly  popular. 

IVIalabatli'rum  [Gr.  ^aA.ipaflpoi'],  a  drug  composed  of 
leaves  brought  from  India,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  per- 
fume and  as  a  med.  by  the  ancs.  The  name  is  considered 
a  corruption  of  tatnala-putra  ("  tamala  leaves  "),  a  drug  com- 
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the  people  for  despairing  of  God's  mercy,  for  neglecting  tt 
tithes,  for  offering  imperfect  animals,  and  for  intermarry- 
ing with  Gentiles. 

IVIal'achite  [Gr.  ^aA<«d«,  "soft "],  a  natural  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  occurring  in  certain  localities i(as  Siberia 
and  Australia)  in  such  beauty  as  to  be  highly  valued  for  or- 
namental purposes. 

OTi  -' 
1094: 
the  ri 

^^a^Sd^^^aM^s^gi^i-dtts 

primacy  and  became  bp.  of  Down;  in  1139  was  named 
legate  for  Ire.  by  the  pope,  and  in  1142  established  a  Cister 
cian  monastery  In  Ire.  In  1148  he  nduced  the :  synod I  of  mis 
Padrig  to  request  the  pope  to  bestow  the  pallium  upon  the 
Irish  bps.  D.  Nov.  2.  1148. 

Malacology.    See  CONCHOLOGY. 

Mal'aga,  dty  of  Sp.,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Malaga,  on 
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the  Mediterranean.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  mt.-range,  whose  highest  peak  is  crowned  with  the 
old  Moorish  castle  Gibralfaro,  and  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  vines,  producing  the  malaga  wine.  It  is  an  old  city, 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  having  lived  through  long 
periods  of  Rom.  and  Moorish  dominion.  Many  of  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  newer  part  is  elegant.  It 
is  chiefly  a  place  of  commerce,  increasing  every  yr.  Its 
harbor  is  spacious  and  safe.  Its  trade  in  wine,  oil,  figs, 
almonds,  raisins,  and  grapes,  and  its  manufactures  of  cloth, 
silk,  ropes,  and  leather  are  prosperous  ;  beside,  it  has  iron- 
foundries,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Its  educational  insts. 
are  good.  Pop.  115,882. 

Malan'  (SOLOMON  C^SAR),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Geneva  in  1812, 
grad.  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Ox.,  in  1837;  received  in  1838  a 
professorship  in  the  Bishop's  Coll.  Calcutta;  returned  to 
Eng.,  and  in  1871  became  a  prebendary  of  Sarum.  He  has 
translated  a  great  number  of  works  from  Chi.,  Japanese, 
Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Per.,  Rus.,  and  other 
lits.  He  understands  nearly  150  langs. 

Mii'laren,  or  Malar,  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  lakes  of  Swe.  With  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  20 
m.,  it  stretches  70  m.  inland  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  channel.  It  contains  over  1200  islands, 
fertile  and  beautiful.  Stockholm  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel  and  on  a  number  of  the  islands. 

Malaria.  See  INTERMITTENT  FEVER,  MIASMA,  and  RE- 
MITTENT FEVER. 

Malay  Archipelago.    See  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Malay  Peninsula,  the  S.  extremity  of  Farther  India, 
projects  from  Indo-China  between  the  Chi.  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  E.,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Strait 
of  Malacca  to  the  W.,  for  a  distance  of  about  900  m. ;  great- 
est breadth,  180  m.  It  is  traversed  by  a  mt.-range  from  3000 
to  6000  ft.  high,  bordered  with  alluvial  plains  along  the  coast. 
Large  parts  of  the  country  are  now  dependencies  of  Siam. 
The  Brit,  have  several  important  settlements— Penang,  Ma- 
lacca, and  Singapore.  But  there  are  also  independent  Ma- 
layan states  in  the  southern -most  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

Malay  Race  [called  by  themselves  Malayii],  the  domi- 
nant race  of  Malacca  and  the  E.  I.  Islands.  In  a  larger 
sense,  the  inhabs.  of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia are  said  to  be  of  Malay  race.  Some  ethnologists  have 
made  the  Malays  the  type  of  a  fifth  race  of  mankind,  but 
others  regard  them  as  Mongolian.  They  are  of  a  brown 
color,  have  black  and  often  curled  hair,  and  prominent 
facial  bones,  are  short  of  stature,  and  courageous,  but  un- 
stable. They  are  treacherous  enemies  and  inconstant 
friends,  but  are  active  and  useful  sailors.  Gambling,  cock- 
fighting,  and  intoxication  are  the  national  vices.  The 
Malays  are  inveterate  liars.  In  religion  they  are  Moham- 
medans. Fondness  for  music  and  disregard  of  death  are 
almost  universal.  Their  civilization  is  small.  There  are 
manufactures  of  weapons,  of  ornamental  gold  and  filigree 
work,  and  of  fast  sailing  but  small  vessels  of  curious  con- 
struction. The  lang.  is  soft  in  its  sounds,  and  is  easily 
learned.  It  is  the  commercial  lang.  of  the  E.  The  lit.  is 
small.  The  Arabic  alphabet  is  used. 

Mal'colm  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Burnfoot,  Scot.,  May  2,  1769 ; 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  12  ;  became  a  cadet  in  the 
military  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  and  having  familiarized 
himself  with  several  Oriental  langs.  performed  a  political 
mission  to  Per.  in  1799,  became  pres.  of  Mysore  in  1803,  and 
in  the  same  yr.  accompanied  Gen.  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the 
Mahratta  campaign,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Scindia  after  the  latter's  defeat  at  Assaye.  During  the  en- 
suing yrs.  M.  was  employed  in  high  civil  functions  under  the 
successive  Indian  administrations  ;  was  again  sent  as  envoy 
to  Per.  in  1807  and  1809  ;  returned  to  Eng.  in  1812,  and  was 
knighted.  He  returned  to  the  East  in  1817 ;  engaged  in  the 
Mahratta  and  Pindaree  wars  in  the  Deccan  as  second  in 
command,  with  the  rank  of  brig. -gen. ;  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Mehudpoor  (Sept.  21,  1817),  in  which  lie 
broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas;  was  gov.  of  Malwa 

18-22 ;  was  gov.  of  Bombay  1827-30,  M.  P.  for  Launceston 
•  ,1-,r-Wrote  HtsL  °f  Per">  Memoir  of  Central  India,  and  Polit- 
ical Hist,  of  India.  D.  May  31,  1833. 

Mal'com  'tt««"«~\    T»  TV     TT 
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Boston  and  Phila.  ;  wa"s  pres.  of  tlie 

K?'-'  I**9-49,  and  of  Lewisburg  Univ.  in  Pa.  1851-59,  after 
which  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  settled  in  Phila. 
He  wrote  a  Diet,  of  the  Bible  and  The  Chr.  Rule  of  Marriage  : 
y.  *  ?J"e  Bap"  missions  in  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  Chi.,  and 
Afr  1835-36  ;  wrote  Travels  in  8.  E.  Asia  and  an  Index  to 
Rehgwus  Lit.  D.  Mar.  25,  1879. 

,,MaldeM1»  m^w,1lden'  city  and  R-  R-  centre,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass  ,  on  the  Maiden  River,  4  m.  N.  of  Boston  ;  has  good 
water-ower.  Po.  1 


in  Paris  Aug. 

.      ,  l.  at  the  Sor- 

bonne,  and  entered  m  1660  the  congregation  of  the  Oratorv  • 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  philos.,  and  after  10  yrs  ' 
J?is  Pnn.  work,  Dela  Recherche  de  la 

hlsfc  of  philos-  he 


Malesherbes,  mahl-zarb',  de  (CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME 
DE  LAMOIGNON)  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  6,  1721,  ed  by  the  Jesuits; 
studied  law,  and  entered  early  the  civil  service  ;  from  1750 

«?d«  TrJVia4iCen£°r  rf  the  Fess  and  Pres-  of  tne  court  of 
?>£v  2«  M  '  W?eu  ^OU1S  *V'  dissolved  the  Parl.  because 
™£  W  Jd-  ,not  .register  his  tax-edicts,  M.  presented  a 
memoir  advising  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  for 
T^??YvrW£8  *>anlshe<yrom  Paris.  On  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  was  recalled  to  the  court  in  1774,  and  was 
made  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Turgot.  He 
could  do  nothing  however,  against  the  follies  and  intrigues 
?l±VvTrt'  and  le^  ^e  ministry  in  1776;  when  in  g1792 
Louis  XVI.  was  arraigned  before  the  National  Convention; 


he  undertook  his  defence,  and  spoke  with  admirable  cour- 
age. The  result  was  his  own  arraignment  in  Dec.  1793,  and 
on  Apr.  22,  1794,  he  was  guillotined. 

Mal'lc  Acid  [Lat.  malum,  "an  apple"].  First  dis- 
covered by  Scheele  in  apples.  It  occurs  in  many  fruits  and 
berries,  among  them  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  the  berries  of  the  sumach  and  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash, from  which  latter  it  is  usually  procured.  It  exists 
also  in  pineapples  and  in  the  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  and 
roots  of  a  great  many  plants.  The  acid  of  tomatoes  is 
chiefly  citric. 

Mal'ice  [Lat.  malifia,  "bad"],  in  law.  Primarily,  M. 
imports  a  wicked  purpose  toward  the  person  injured,  but 
as  a  legal  term  it  is  used  to  describe  the  intentional  doing 
of  any  wrongful  act  without  just  cause  or  excuse.  M.  is 
often  separated  into  2  classes,  express  and  implied.  This 
classification,  however,  has  reference  solely  to  the  manner 
of  provingthe  M.  in  a  given  case.  It  is  express  when  its  ex- 
istence is  established  by  direct  evidence  showing  the  inten- 
tion ;  implied,  when  the  wrongful  intention  is  presumed 
from  certain  acts  or  omissions  of  the  wrong-doer.  The 
effects  of  M.  are  the  same  when  established  by  either 
method.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Malicious  (ma-lish'us)  Mischief,  in  law.  At  common 
law,  M.  M.  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  wilful  de- 
struction of  personal  property  from  actual  ill-will  or  malice 
toward  the  owner  or  possessor.  In  the  U.  S.  any  inten- 
tional or  wanton  injury  to  property,  done  through  malice 
and  committed  secretly,  or  exhibiting  cruelty  to  animals,  or 
accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  so  that  the  offence 
would  be  more  than  a  mere  civil  trespass  on  the  one  hand, 
and.would  not  amount  to  arson  or  any  other  well-defined 
crime  on  the  other,  is  embraced  within  the  gen.  term  "  ma- 
licious mischief."  JOHN  NORTON  POMEHOY. 

Mallg'nant  Pus'tule,  a  disease  communicable  from 
the  lower  animals  to  man,  though  sometimes  apparently 
originating  in  man  without  contagion.  It  sometimes  at- 
tacks those  who  handle  the  hides,  and  especially  the  hair, 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  is  believed  to  be  sometimes  propa- 
gated by  insects.  In  its  inception  it  resembles  a  boil,  or 
sometimes  a  carbuncle,  seldom  very  painful ;  the  pustule 
soon  becomes  the  seat  of  gangrene,  sometimes  emitting  a 
remarkable  fetor ;  there  is  an  intense  fever,  with  profound 
septic  symptoms,  and  unless  active  treatment  be  employed 
death  is  certain  to  follow. 

Malignant  Sore  Throat.    See  DIPHTHERIA. 

Mallnes.    See  MECHLIN. 

_  Mal'lard,  or  Oreenhead,the  most  common  wild-duck 
in  N.  Amer.  and  Europe  (Anas  ooscas).  It  is  the  original  from 
whence  have  sprung  almost  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic 
duck,  excepting  some  which  are  bred  in  Chi.  and  Japan. 

Mal'lory  (STEPHEN  R.),  b.  in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  1810,  was 
the  son  of  a  shipmaster  of  Conn. ;  settled  with  his  mother 
at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  1821 ;  was  ed.  at  the  N. ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Key  West  in  1833 ;  was  inspector  of  customs 
under  Jackson,  and  became  co.  judge  and  judge  of  probate 
for  Taylor  co.,  Fla.  ;  became  in  1845  collector  of  the  port  of 
Key  West ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Fla.  1851-61 ;  became 
sec.  of  theConfed.  navy.  After  the  war  he  was  imprisoned, 
released  on  parole  in  1866,  and  pardoned  in  1867  by  Pres. 
Johnson.  He  afterward  practised  law  in  Pensacola,  where 
he  d.  Nov.  9,  1873. 

Malmes'bury,  William  of,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1095 ; 
became  a  monk  and  librarian  of  the  monastery  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  wrote  in  Lat.  a  historical  work  which,  next  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  is  considered  the  most  valuable  authority 
for  A.-S.  times.  D.  about  1143. 

Malmsey,  mahm'ze  [Fr.  vin  de  Malvoisie],  originally  a 
sweet  wine  from  Napoli  di  Malvasia.  The  name  afterward 
came  to  be  applied  to  other  sweet  Levantine  wines.  It 
is  at  present  applied  especially  to  "malmsey  maderia." 

Malone',  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Sal- 
mon River,  60  m.  from  Ogdensburg  and  same  from  Rouse's 
Point.  Pop.  1880,  4193. 

Malone  (EDMOND),  b.  at  Dublin  Oct.  4,  1741,  studied  at 
Trinity  Coll.  1756 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1767:  inherited  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits in  Lond.  Wrote  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Stage,  but  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  exposure  of  Ireland's  Sh'akspearean  forgeries, 
and  by  his  critical  ed.  of  Shakspeare.  D.  May  25,  1812. 

Malplghl,  mahl-pee'ge  (MARCELLO).  b.  near  Bologna  in 
1628 ;  held  the  chair  of  med.  successively  at  Bologna,  Pisa, 
and  Messina ;  was  called  to  Rome  in  1691  by  Innocent  XII. 
as  his  chief  phys.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  microscope 
in  the  study  of  anat.  His  prin.  discovery  was  that  of  the 
transition  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  de- 
scribed in  his  De  Pulmombus.  Various  parts  of  the  epider- 
mis, spleen,  and  kidneys  still  bear  his  name.  D.  Nov.  29, 1694. 

Malplaquet,  mahl-plah-ka',  a  v.  of  Fr.,  dept.  of  Nord, 
famous  for  a  battle  (Sept.  11,  1709)  between  the  Fr.  under 
Villars  and  the  allied  Eng.,  Dut.,  and  Aus.,  under  Marlbor- 
oiigh  and  Eugene,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies. 

Malta,  mawl'ta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  larg- 
est of  the  Maltese  group,  belonging  to  G.  Brit.,  58  m.  from  Sic. 
and  180  m.  from  Afr.  Area  of  whole  group,  115  sq.  m.  ;  of 
Malta,  95  ;  pop.  184,892.  The  surface  is  rocky,  and  has  only  a 
shallow  layer  of  soil,  but  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
corn,  cotton,  figs,  oranges,  and  grapes  in  abundance.  Climate 
is  hot,  but  healthy.  Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  Its  chief 
importance  M.  derives  as  a  station  on  the  route  from  Eng.  via 
Egypt  to  India,  and  its  most  remarkable  features  are  the 
fortifications  which  the  Eng.  have  built  around  the  cap., 
Valetta.  M.  was  known  to  the  Grs.  under  the  name  of 
Ogygia.  In  the  4th  century  the  Carthaginians  colonized  it, 
but  at  the"  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  it  became  a  Rom. 
possession.  After  the  fall  of  the  E.  Rom.  empire  M.  was  con- 
quered by  the  Vandals  in  454,  the  Goths  in  494,  the  Byzantines 
in  533,  the  Arabs  in  870,  and  the  Normans  in  1090,  who  united 
it  to  Sic.  In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  besieged  by  the  Turks 
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in  1557  and  in  1565,  but  at  the  latter  siege  Sultan  Solvnian 
was  compelled  to  re-embark.  In  1798  Bonaparte  took  the 
island  by  treachery  ;  in  18(X>  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng. 

IJIalte-Bmn,  b.  at  Thisted,  Jutland,  Aug.  12,  1775,  was 
banished  from  Den.  in  1800  on  account  of  his  radicalism,  and 
settled  in  Paris,  where  (1803-05)  he  pub.,  in  connection  with 
Mentelle,  GeograpMe,  Jfathemattove.  Plnjsique  et  Politique.  in 
16  vols.,  and  from  1810  to  1825  his  Precis  de  Geographic  Uni- 
i ••  wile.  D.  Dec.  14,  1826. 

ITIal'tHa  [Gr.  poAOa],  a  name  originally  given  to  a  min- 
eral tallow  from  Kirwan,  which  resembles  wax,  and  prob- 
ably  consists  of  paraffine.  It  has  been  more  recently  ap- 
plied to  certain  varieties  of  mineral  oil. 

-Ylal'thus  (THOMAS  ROBERT),  b.  in  Surrey  eo.,  Eng.,  1766, 
grad.  at  Cambridge  in  1788,  prof,  of  hist,  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Haileybury  Coll.  in  1805.  He  gained  his  chief  distinc- 
tion by  an  Essay  on  the  Pi-inciples  of  Population,  n-ith  a  View 
of  its  'Past  and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  which 
created  quite  a  sensation  and  went  through  several  editions. 
Its  leading  idea  is,  that  pop.  unchecked  increases  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  while  food  can  be  made  to  increase  at  most 
only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Hence  the  inference,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a  pop.  in  excess  of  support,  some 
checks  must  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  pop.  He  wrote 
several  otter  essays  on  kindred  topics.  D.  Dec.  29,  1834. 

Malus'  (ETiENNE-Louis),  b.  at  Paris  July  23, 1775 ;  studied 
math,  and  engineering  at  Mezieres,  and  afterward  at  the 
Ecole  Poly/technique ;  became  examiner  at  the  ficole  Poly- 
technique  in  1811.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  by  reflection.  D.  Feb.  23,  1812. 

ITIal'vern,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Jlalvern  Hill,  Va.,  an  elevated  plateau  near  the 
James  River,  the  position  occupied  (June  30-July  1,  1862)  by 
the  U.  army  on  its  retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  toward 
the  James.  The  left  and  centre  of  the  U.  lines  rested  on 
M.  H.,  the  right  curved  backward  through  a  wooded  country 
toward  the  James.  The  left  wing  of  the  U.  army  was 
strengthened  by  massing  the  troops  nere,  and  disposing  the 
artil.  so  that  a  fire  of  60  pieces  could  bear  upon  its  front  and 
left.  Toward  3  p.  M.  (July  1)  the  battle  was  commenced  by 
the  Confeds.,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artil.  along  the 
right  of  their  lines,  followed  by  an  assault  of  inf.  which  was 
repulsed.  The  attack  was  renewed  by  the  Confeds.  about 
6.  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  artil.,  upon  the  left  of 
the  U.  lines,  followed  at  once  by  columns  of  inf.  to  carry  the 
hill.  These  were  met  with  an  overwhelming  fire,  and  re- 
pelled with  great  loss,  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  bat- 
tle. During  this  battle  the  navy  maintained  a  constant  fire 
of  shells.  Although  the  result  of  the  battle  was  a  decided 
victory,  Gen.  McClellan  continued  his  retreat  to  the  James, 
the  army  arriving  at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  day  and 
evening  of  July  3.  The  loss  on  U.  side  exceeded  300  killed 
and  1800  wounded,  Confed.  loss  more  than  double. 

Mamar'oiieck.  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and 
L.  I.  Sound,  22  m.  N.  E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 1483; 
1880.  1863. 

JTIainelu'co  [Sp.],  in  parts  of  S.  Amer.,  the  offspring  of 
a  negro  father  and  an  Indian  mother ;  called  also  Canboco 
and  Zambo. 

ITIam'elukes  [Ar.  mamluk,  a  "slave"],  a  former  class 
of  slaves  in  Egypt,  who  became  the  dominant  people  of  that 
country.  The  M.  are  mentioned  before  950  A.  D.  In  1250 
they  became  masters  of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  the  Pyramids 
(1798)  almost  annihilated  them,  and  in  1811  the  greater  part 
of  their  number  were  massacred  by  Mehemet  All. 

OTamia'nl  (TERENZIO)  COUNT,  b.  at  Pesaro,  It.,  in  1800; 
became  in  1831  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  provisional 
govt.  of  Bologna.  Being  afterward  proscribed,  he  was  capt- 
ured and  conducted  to  Venice,  where  he  was  kept  a  pris- 
oner 4  months,  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  Fr.  In  1848 
Pius  IX.  named  him  minister  of  the  interior,  and  after  the 
death  of  Rossi  he  assumed,  temporarily,  the  duties  of  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  Having  been  elected  deputy  to  the 
Rom.  constituent  assembly.  M.  voted  against  the  republic. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  FT.  he  retired  to  Genoa.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  Parl.,  and  afterward  appointed  sen- 
ator. In  1860  he  became  minister  of  public  instruction,  oc- 
cupying at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  philos.  and  of  hist,  in 
the  L'niv.  of  Turin.  Afterward  he  was  sent  as  minister  from 
It.  to  Athens.  His  prin.  writings,  beside  a  vol.  of  poems, 
are  Dial 'or/hi  di  Scienza,  Le  Confessions  di  un  Metajisico,  and 
l>'>n<  niio'ru  biritto  Europeo. 

lUaiiimalia.    See  MAMMALS. 

iVIam'mals  [Lat.  mamma,  "teat"]  are  the  first  and 
highest  class  of  the  vertebrate  branch  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  include  all  the  vertebrates  with  a  quadrilocular 
heart,  warm  blood,  the  lower  jaw  composed  of  simple  raini 
and  articulated  directly  with  the  skull,  and  the  body  cov- 
ered wholly  or  partially  with  hair.  The  chief  characteristics 
are  as  follows : 

Tegumentary  System. — Hair  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
M.,  and  is  developed  as  such  in  no  other  class.  It  is  found 
in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  M. ;  only  in  the  embryos  of 
whales,  and  in  them  only  in  the  upper  lip  ;  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  skin  in  all  others.  Sometimes  the  hairs  as- 
sume the  strength  of  spines. 

Osseous  System.— The  skeleton  is  always  completely  devel- 
oped, and  is  quite  constant  in  the  number  and  relations  of 
the  constituent  parts.  The  vertebral  column  is  divided  into 
5  distinct  regions— viz.  (1)  the  cervical,  with  normally  7  ver- 
tebrae ;  (2)  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  variable  in  number,  to  which 
the  ribs  are  attached ;  (3)  the  lumbar  vertebra?  ;  (4)  the  sacral 
vertebrae,  connected  with  the  sacral  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  and 
(5)  the  caudal  vertebras,  which  vary  greatly  in  number.  The 
skull  is  very  characteristic,  and  may  be  divided  into  4  parts : 
(1)  the  cranium,  (2)  the  lower  jaw,  (3)  the  auditory  ossicles, 
and  (4">  the  hyoidean  apparatus. 

(l)The  cranium  is  most  uniform  in  all  the  types  at  the 
posterior  part,  and  deviates  most  at  the  distal  and  periph- 
eral parts.  The  hindmost  segment  has  au  axial  element 


(the  batiocdnUal),  with  which  are  connected  2  lateral  ones 
(the  exoccipital),  chiefly  bearing  the  condyles  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  "  backbone ;"  and  these  are  connected  above  by 
a  keystone  element  (the  si'i,r<nf:ipUal) ;  in  the  higher  forms 
these  4  elements  early  coalesce  into  a  single  bone,  the  OC- 
CIPITAL; they  all  bound  the  aperture  through  which  the 
nervous  system  enters  the  skiul.  On  the  axial  line  is  the 
basisphenoid ;  with  the  upper  sides  of  this  are  connected 
dilated  wing-like  elements,  one  on  each  side  (the  ait 
itoids) ;  with  the  anterior  surfaces  another  axial  element  (the 
presphetioid)  articulates;  and  with  the  upper  margins  of 
this  and  the  anterior  of  the  alisphenoid  2  lateral  elements 
(the  orbitosphenoid)  are  connected  ;  finally,  with  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  previous  axial  boiies,  as  well  as  with  process- 
es of  the  alisphenoids.  is  connected  a  median  vertical  ele- 
ment (the  fterygOM)  •  these  several  elements  are  united  in 
the  higher  animals  in  a  single  bone — the  SPHENOID.  The 
roof  of  the  skull  is  formed  first,  by  2  bones  (the  parietal), 
which  are  chiefly  connected  by  their  lateral  margins  with  the 
alisphenoid  elements,  and  these  are  followed  forward  by  2 
other  bones  (the  frontal),  connected  below  with  the  orbito- 
sphenoid  elements  ;  in  front  are  the  nasal.  The  foremost 
axial  bone  is  the  mesethmoid,  which  together  with  2  lateral 
ones  (the  ethmoturbinal  and  maxilloturbinat)  form  the  com- 
pound ETHMOID.  AH  the  bones  thus  far  enumerated  form  the 
cerebral  chamber  or  true  cranium.  The  olfactory  chamber 
is  in  advance  ;  its  floor  is  constituted  in  front  by  the  inter- 
ma.fiUarya.nA  supramaxillary  bones,  and  behind  bythepa/o- 
tine  ;  its  roof  by  the  nasal  and  in  part  the  frontal  bones. 
Lodged  between  the  frontal,  supramaxillary,  and  palatine 
bones  is  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  periotic  bones  are  inter- 
posed between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  sphenoid  ones  ; 
a  single  bone  (the  periotic)  includes  the  labyrinth  of  the  in- 
ner ear ;  the  antero-internal  portion  of  this  forms  the  so 
called  ''petrous"  portion,  and  the  postero  -  internal  the 
"  mastoid  "  portion.  With  this  bone  is  connected  a  scale- 
like  bone  called  the  "  squamosal,"  which  emits  from  its  an- 
terior borders  the  zygomatic  process  to  meet  the  malar  or 
jugal  bone ;  from  the  inferior  portion  is  developed  the  tym- 
panic bone.  These  several  elements  frequently  coalesce 
and  form  a  compound  TEMPORAL  bone. 

(2)  The  lower  jaw  is  composed  of  2  simple  rami  (mandi- 
bles), connected  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  each  has  a 
more  or  less  convex  condyle  by  which  it  articulates  with  a 
"glenoid  cavity  "at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  squamosal  bone. 

(3)  In  a  chambered  space  formed  by  the  periotic  bones — 
the  tympanic  cavity— are  3  ossicles  or  small  bones  devoted 
entirely  to  the  organ  of  hearing ;  these  are  the  (1)  malleus, 
(2)  incus,  and  (3)  stapes ;  the  names  recall  their  shapes. 

(4)  The  hyoidean  apparatus  must  also  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage  to  the  skull,  although  chiefly  subservient  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus :  it  is  composed  of  2  pairs  (anterior 
and  posterior)  of  "cornua."    The  anterior  is  connected 
with  the  periotic  bones,  and  each  cornu  has  generally  3 
long  bones— a  proximal  ("  stylohyal "),  middle  ("epihyat"), 
and  distal  one  ("  cerato/iyal ") ;  the  last  are  connected  with 
a  cross-piece  (the  "  basihyal "),  and  from  the  sides  of  this 
diverge  backward  the  posterior  cornua  ("  thyrohyal"),  which 
are  directly  united  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  or  the  larynx 

With  the  anterior  ribs  at  least,  at  their  distal  ends,  are 
connected  a  chain  of  median  bones  or  cartilages  designated 
by  the  common  name  of  sternum.  In  all  normal  types  the 
sternum  is  represented  by  (1)  an  anterior  piece  (presternum) ; 
(2)  a  series  of  succeeding  bones  (the  mesosternum) ;  and  (3) 
a  posterior  piece  (the  xiphistermrm).  The  members  are 
specialized  upon  a  common  principle,  although  they  may  be 
externally  very  much  modified.  The  anterior  members  have 
each  successively  (Da  single  long  proximal  bone  (humerus) ; 

(2)  2  following  long  and  parallel  ones  (radius  and  ulna) ; 

(3)  a  group  of  2  rows  of  small  wrist  (carpal)  bones ;  (4)  a  row 
of  longish  metacarpal;  and  generally  (5)  3  rows  of  pha- 
langes or  digital  "bones  in  variable  numbers,  the  normal 
number  of  carpal  and  phalangeal  bones  or  series  (5)  being 
often  much  abridged  by  the  suppression  of  the  lateral  ele- 
ments.   With  the  humerus  is  connected  a  single  flattened 
bone  (the  scapula)  at  the  sides  or  back  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
Apposed  to  the  sacral  bones  are  2  compound  bones  (the  in- 
nominata),  which,  together  with  the  sacrum,  form  the  pel- 
vis.   Each  innominate  bone  is  composed  of  3  elements— (1) 
a  proximal  bone  (the  ilium),  obliquely  inserted  on  the  proc- 
esses of  the  sacral  vertebrae,  and  (2-3)  2  distal  bones  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  connected  together  at  their  extremi- 
ties, but  leaving  between  them  a  space  (the  thyroid  or  ob- 
turator foramen)  occupied  only  by  membrane  ;  (2)  the  dor- 
sal or  posterior  of  these  pieces  is  the  ischium,  and  (3)  the 
lower  or  anterior  one  is  the  pubis.    The  hind  legs  are  com- 
posed of  bones  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  limb— viz.  (1)  a 
proximal  long  bone  or  femur;  (2)  2  succeeding  long  bones, 
the  tibia  and  fibula  ;  (3)  2  rows  of  small  bones,  the  tarsal; 

(4)  several  parallel  moderately  long  ones  (the  metatarsaf) ; 
and  (5)  several  parallel  rows  of  small-longish  ones,  the  pha- 
lange*, 3  or  2  in  each  row.    A  large  sesamoid  bone,  the 
naiella  or  kneepan,  caps  the  knee-joint. 

The  Muscular  System  is  so  variable  that  there  are  few  gen- 
eralizations that  can  be  specified  as  applicable  at  once  to 
all  the  M.  and  to  no  other  vertebrates. 

Kercous  System.— The  brain  is  highly  developed  ;  the  cere- 
brum always  larger  than  the  cerebellum.  The  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum  are  connected  together  (1)  by  an  anterior 
commissure,  and  (2)  by  a  great  superior  commissure,  the  cor- 
pus callosum.  The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  brain 
of  M  is  the  development  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Dental  System.— Although  when  the  teeth  are  developed 
they  are  quite  characteristic  of  M.  in  their  mode  of  insertion, 
etc  they  are  not  infrequently  entirely  wanting.  They  vary  m 
others  iii  number  from  1  to  nearly  200.  They  may  be  all  nearly 
uniform  in  appearance  or  differentiated  into  several  kinds. 
They  are  indeed  generally  distinguished  as  incisors,  canines, 
and  molars,  which  last  are  further  separated  into  premolars 
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and  true  or  postmolars.  They  are  almost  always  implant- 
ed by  roots  in  the  jaws.  They  do  not  grow  in  size  pan 
finxxii  with  the  jaws',  but  the  series  are  accommodated  to 
the  size  of  the  animal  in  a  peculiar  way.  In  the  typical 
diphyodont  M.  (*.  t.  those  forms  which  have  2  sets  of  teeth), 
shortly  before  or  after  birth  a  set  of  teeth  becomes  gradually 
evolved,  but  after  the  animal  has  well  advanced  in  growth 
these  are  shed,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  second  and  final  set 
of  larger  ones,  and  somewhat  differing  in  other  respects  : 
and  still  later,  in  the  back  of  the  jaws,  teeth  come  up  where 
none  had  appeared  before.  (See  TEETH.) 

Alimentary  System.— The  alimentary  canal  and  its  append- 
ages have  furnished  no  material  to  the  systematist  for  the 
diagnosis  of  the  class. 

Circulatory  System.— The  blood  has  its  red  blood-corpuscles 
non-nucleated.  The  circulation  is  complete  and  closed,  the 
stream  being  received  and  transmitted  by  the  right  half  of 
the  quadrilocular  heart  to  the  lungs  for  aeration,  therein 
oxygenated  and  warmed,  thence  sent  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  finally  transmitted  through  the  system.  The 
aorta  is  single  and  reflected  over  the  left  bronchus. 

Respiratory  System.— Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  lungs.  These  are,  in  common  with  the  heart,  m  a  special 
thoracic  cavity,  separated,  as  already  indicated,  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  the  diaphragm.  This  diaphragm,  by 
its  alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  assists  the  lungs  in 
their  inhalation  and  expulsion  of  air.  The  windpipe  or 
trachea  bifurcates  in  its  distal  portion,  and  sends  special 
branches  to  the  respective  lungs. 

Reproductive  System. — In  the  female  the  chief  organs  aw 
the  ovaries,  which  by  oviducts  communicate  directly  with 
the  uterus,  and  thereby  with  the  vagina.  The  so  called 
clitoris  is  the  homologue  of  the  penis  of  the  male,  but  is 
rarely  perforated  by  a  urethral  canal.  In  the  male  the  testes, 
although  in  the  lower  types  abdominal,  in  the  higher  de- 
scend into  external  "  scrotal "  pouches,  and  the  penis  is  al- 
most always  external,  and  often  pendulous  and  free.  The 
eggs  are  in  the  lowest  type  of  considerable  size,  but  in  the 
others  extremely  small.  Impregnation  is  always  effected 
internally.  For  the  nourishment  of  the  new-born  young  a 
peculiar  provision  is  made  in  the  development  of  certain 
glands  (mammary),  which  in  the  female  are  highly  special- 
ized and  secrete  the  milk.  The  position  and  number  of 
these  mammae  ve_ry  greatly. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  class  of  M.  are  expressed 
in  3  types,  which  have  been  differentiated  as  sub-classes— 
viz.  Monodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Ornithodelphia  ;  these  are 
themselves  opposable  under  2  categories,  Eutheria  and  Pro- 
totheria. 

Evolution  and  Genetic  Relations. — The  class  of  M.  is  so  de- 
cidedly differentiated  from  all  others,  and  its  early  hist,  is 
so  fragmentary,  that  its  exact  phylogeny  is  not  apparent. 
It  is.  however,  most  probable  that  the  original  progenitors 
of  the  class  were  modified  from  very  generalized  reptiles, 
or  perhaps  Amphibians  merging  into  reptiles,  and  that  they 
culminated  into  the  present  types  at  a  comparatively  early 
epoch,  the  earliest  known  forms— those  found  in  the  Liassic 
formation— being  quite  specialized. 

Geographical  Distribution.— M.  exist  in  almost  every  region 
of  the  globe.  Monotremes  are  peculiar  to  Australasia. 
Marsupials  are  now  confined  to  Australasia  and  outlying 
islands  and  Amer.  Insectivores  are  well  represented  in  the 
entire  N.  hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Af  r.  Primates 
are  represented  especially  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Afr., 
Asia,  and  Amer.  The  Edentates  are  represented  still  more 
exclusively  than  the  Primates  in  warm  countries,  and  have 
most  members  in  Amer.  The  carnivorous  M.,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  widely  distributed,  extending  almost  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres,  Australia 
alone  having  no  land  representatives  except  of  a  species  of 
dog.  Tiie  Felidae  (cat)  and  Canidas  (dog)  families  are  espe- 
cially thus  distributed.  The  others  are  more  limited,  or 
have  a  greater  number  of  genera  restricted  to  limited  coun- 
tries. The  ungulates  are  at  present  generally  more  restrict- 
ed, the  Equidae  (horses)  and  Rhinocerotidae  (rhinoceroses) 
being  peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World 
The  Tapiridae  (tapirs)  and  Camelidas  are  distributed  in  an 
anomalous  manner.  Of  the  former  about  4  species  are 
found  in  8.  and  Central  Amer.,  and  1  in  Sumatra ;  of  the 
Camelidse,  1  generic  type  (camel)  is  represented  in  Afr.  and 
Asia,  while  1  (llama)  inhabits  Chili  and  Peru.  The  probos- 
cidians (elephants)  are  now  restricted  to  the  Old  World  1 
generic  form  being  represented  in  Afr.  and  another  in  Asia. 
Bats  are  found  nearly  everywhere.  The  cetaceans  are 
abundantly  represented  in  the  polar  regions,  but  are  also 
rich  in  tropicopohtan  genera,  and  have  also  several  peculiar 
fresh-water  types  in  the  tropics.  The  Sirenia  are  cosmopol- 
itan in  their  genera. 


time,  in/never,  is  now  conclusive  ot  tneir 
Listence  m  the  Mesozoic,  both  in  the  Triassic  and  Oolitic 
periods,  although  only  fragments,  chiefly  of  lower  jaws, 
have  been  found.    These  remains  have  been  mostly  attrib- 
•  the  order  of  Marsupials.     In  the  Tertiary  epoch 
II  ou.s.,  remarkable   extinct   types,    representing   even 
«  f^.thOUt  lmng  members,  existed,  and  have  furnished 


.th  ,  , 

ie  appreciation  of  the  genetic  relations  of  the 
sevei  al  groups  of  the  class.  THEO  GILL 

Mamraee'  [Haytian,  mamey]  Apple,  the  fruit  of  Maun- 

i  w'ToTof  tlhee'  °r^r  $$***«"&  erowil*  in  S.  Ame" 
TWam'm«Sfc  r  tlje  most  delicious  of  tropical  fruits. 


TWam'm«fc  r  . 

iTlaiu  moth  [of  Samoied  origin,  applied  to  burrowine 
animals]  (Eltphas  primigenius),  an  extinct  species  of  ™l 
phant,  about  twice  the  weight  o 


Worlds  Their  remains^  Abundant  ta"sitoria  'and Alaska" 
where  their  tusks  are  gathered  as  an  article foi ^export  The 
M.  was  closely  related  to  the  existing  Indian  elpnhmit  it 
differs,  however,  in  many  respects.  The^ tusks  are  long  and 


much  curved,  in  some  cases  forming  a  complete  circle. 
Tusks  have  been  found  over  12  ft.  in  length.  This  animal  is 
better  known  than  any  other  species  extinct  before  the  his- 
toric period,  as  its  remains  have  been  perfectly  preserved  in 
the  ice  and  frozen  soil  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  hairy 
covering  enabled  the  M.  to  endure  a  much  colder  climate 
than  that  to  which  the  existing  elephants  are  confined.  Its 
food  consisted  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  N.  pines,  wil- 
lows, birches,  and  other  hardy  trees,  such  as  may  now  be 
found  along  the  isothermal  of  40°,  which  in  that  age  may 
have  run  as  high  as  N.  Siberia,  where  these  animals  then 
lived  in  large  herds.  They  roamed  also  over  Europe,  where 
they  were  contemporary  with  two-horned  rhinoceroses,  a 
hippopotamus,  gigantic  deer,  3  kinds  of  wild  oxen,  a  tiger 
as  large  as  that  of  Bengal,  and  another  fierce  carnivore  of 
equal  size,  the  Machaerodus,  together  with  troops  of  hyaenas 
and  a  savage  bear.  During  the_  Palaeolithic  and  Reindeer 
eras  they  were  contemporary  with  men,  who  have  left  rude 
delineations  of  the  M.  engraved  on  ivory  of  its  own  tusks. 
[from  orlq.  art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  O.  C.  MARSH.] 

Mammoth  Cave.  This  celebrated  cavern  is  situated 
in  Edmondson  co.,  Ky.,  about  80  m.  S.S.  W.  of  Louisville,  and 
about  10  m.  from  the  railway  which  connects  that  city  with 
Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  but  one  of  a  great  series  of  caverns 
which  occupy  nearly  every  part  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone,  and  are  thus  found  over  an  area  of  at  least  6000 
sq.  m.  in  Ky.,  beside  a  part  of  the  neighboring  States  of 
Tenn.  and  Ind.  This  particular  cavern  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Green  River  ;  the  entrance  is  about  200  ft. 
above  the  stream  and  Y±  m.  from  its  borders.  From  this 
point  the  cavern  is  excavated  in  a  series  of  chambers  and 
passages  descending  in  successive  stages  to  the  level  of 
Green  River,  200  ft.  below  the  entrance  ;  the  river  communi- 
cates freely  with  the  cave.  A  voyage  of  some  hundreds  of 
yards  on  the  winding  branches  of  Echo  River  brings  the 
visitor  to  an  extensive  system  of  passages  beyond  its  bor- 
ders far  more  beautiful  from  the  incrustations  than  any- 
thing on  the  entrance  side  of  the  stream.  It  requires  a  walk 
of  about  7  m.  to  attain  the  farthest  point,  but  as  the  survey 
of  the  cave  has  not  been  permitted,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  far  in  a  direct  line  from  the  entrance  this  point  really 
is.  Though  the  cave  furnishes  some  scenes  of  great  beauty, 
its  most  imposing  effects  arise  from  the  great  size  of  some 
of  the  halls  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  its  domes.  In  detail 
of  ornament  it  is  much  exceeded  by  many  other  caves,  but 
for  grandeur  none  can  excel  some  or  the  scenes  of  this  cave. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  its  effects  will  be  found  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  pendent  stalactites  catch  the  gleam  of  a 
concealed  light,  and  imitate  with  their  faint  twinkling  glow 
the  stars  of  the  firmament. 

As  a  whole,  the  M.  C.  is  now  shrinking  in  size.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  upon  the  floor  has  already  gone  far  to 
diminish  its  size  in  the  larger  chambers.  This  dust  is  com- 
posed of  the  waste  from  the  roof  and  walls,  together  with 
the  waste  of  living  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  animals, 
chiefly  rats  and  bats,  which  inhabit  the  cavern.  There  are 
at  least  3  species  of  fish  and  a  number  of  insects  peculiar  to 
this  and  the  neighboring  caves,  which  with  a  blind  crayfish 
make  up  the  list  of  cavern-animals  to  about  20  species. 
Nearly  all  these  insect  forms  are  more  or  less  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  neighboring  outer  world,  yet  the  differences 
are  quite  enough  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  distinct  species. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  evidence  in 
the  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  species.  There 
can  oe  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  organic  forms  in  the 
very  process  of  becoming  fitted  for  changed  conditions  of 
life.  There  are  several  forms  where  the  eyes,  the  most 
highly  organized  of  all  the  organs,  are  disappearing  or  have 
quite  vanished. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  these  caverns  the 
geological  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  less  than 
1,000,000  yrs.  has  sufficed  for  their  production.  As  this 
period  is  less  than  the  hundredth  of  the  time  which  has 
doubtless  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  life  on  the  earth, 
the  rapidity  of  the  process  is  relatively  great.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  cave  is  uniformly  at  59°  F.  The  air  is  very 
clear,  being  free  from  dust  and  from  the  odors  of  vegeta- 
tion. Coming  from  it  out  into  the  forest,  we  perceive,  in 
summer-time,  a  wonderful  transition  from  the  pure  to  the 
impure  air.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
N.  S.  SHALER.J 

.Tlainoon',  or  M  am  ii  11,  Al  (ABUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAH), 
the  7th  caliph  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  b.  at  Bagdad  in  786. 
a  son  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  ;  was  invested  with  the  govt.  of 
Khorassan  in  800,  and  ascended  the  throne  Oct.  4,  813.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  science  and  lit.,  but  in  other  respects 
his  govt.  was  weak ;  the  outlying  provs.  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  even  over  Egypt  and  Syria  his 
authority  was  merely  nominal.  In  827  he  joined  the  hete- 
rodox sect,  Motasalis,  which  considered  the  Koran  a  created 
work  and  not  eternal.  D.  Aug.  9,  834. 

Man  [Teutonic,  from  Aryan  man,  "  to  think ;"  Sans. 
menu,  "thinker"].  The  Origin  of  Man  cannot  have  been  a 
matter  for  observation.  No  man  can  be  supposed  present 
for  the  purposes  of  testimony  at  his  own  birth,  nor  can  he 
have  been  a  witness  of  the  mode  or  process  of  his  own  cre- 
ation. We  state  in  outline  the  principal  hypotheses  which 
have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man  :  (1) 
The  hypothesis  of  Darwin  is  that  man  has  grown  by  a  series 
of  modifications  in  geological  time  from  some  extinct  form 
of  the  anthropoid  apes.  Darwin  also  states  that  man, 
"  since  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  manhood,  has  diverged 
into  different  races  or  sub-species." ..."  Nevertheless,  all  the 
races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant  details  of  structure, 
and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities,  that  they  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  through  inheritance  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor." (2)  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who,  independently  of 
Darwin,  formulated  and  defended  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection,  denies  that  it  will  account  for  the  origin  of  man. 
Like  Darwin,  Wallace  affirms  the  original  unity  of  man.  His 
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general  conclusion  is  that  an  external  intelligent  force,  act- 
ing independently  of  those  laws  which  control  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  postulated  to  ac- 
count for  the  special  phys.,  mental,  and  moral  endowments 
which  make  up  the  specific  and  unique  nature  of  man  :  that 
"a  superior  intelligence  has  guided  the  development  of  man 
in  a  definite  direction  and  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  man 
guides  the  development  of  many  animal  and  vegetable 
forms.''  (3)  Another  hypothesis  is  that  of  Carl  Vogt.  He 
adopts  Darwin's  idea,  that  the  law  of  natural  selection  ac- 
counts fully  for  the  origin  and  endowments  of  man  :  but  he 
positively  rejects  the  idea  put  forth  by  Wallace,  that  a  higher 
and  controlling  intelligence  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
capacities  of  man,  and  assumes  that  man  has  descended 
not  from  one  form  of  anthropoid  apes,  but  from  3  forms,  ; 
and  possibly  from  several.  We  thus  find  Carl  Vogt,  while  ' 
adopting  the  methods  of  Darwin,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  ' 
that  the  different  types  of  men  constitute  different  species,  I 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  developed  from  different 
types  of  monkeys.  Trenchant  and  irreconcilable  differences 
also  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  applications  and  modifica- 
tions of  these  hypotheses  in  the  works  of  naturalists  wdo 
have  in  some  of  its  forms  adopted  them.  These  differences 
tend  to  confirm  the  impression  that,  however  imposing  the 
authority  under  which  these  methods  of  accounting  forour 
origin  have  been  put  forth,  they  still  await  scientific  verifi- 
cation. As  working  hypotheses  they  may  all  be  useful. 
They  may  aid  investigators  to  bring  out  new  or  neglected 
truths  ;  but  so  long  as  no  transition  fossils  bridging  over  the 
gulf  between  man  and  the  apes  can  be  produced,  so  long  as 
these  systems  depend  upon  what  may  jxtssibly  have  bef.n,  and 
not  upon  what  is  proved  as  fact,  we  may  reasonably  place 
the  various  suppositions  regarding  the  origin  of  man  by 
generation  from  lower  animals  among  the  immense  mass  of 
unverified  hypotheses  which  active  minds  are  continually 
bringing  to  the  surface  in  the  progress  of  inquiry.  All  that 
Darwin  really  claims  for  his  hypothesis  in  its  application  to 
man  is  that  it  may  be  true.  He  concedes  that  it  is  an  infer- 
ence from  premises  which  are  not  seldom  speculative. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  laws  of  man's  mind,  his 
use  of  articulate  lang.,  his  social,  moral,  and  religious  const., 
we  are  met  by  problems  which  are  extremely  difficult  of 
explanation  on  any  hypothesis  of  evolution.  This  founds 
the  development  of  mind  and  its  laws  upon  habit  and  asso- 
ciation, acting  upon  mere  capacity  for  sensitive  impressions. 
But  habit  and  association  are  unintelligible  terms  except  on 
the  assumption  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  intelligence  as 
already  existing.  For  2  objects  of  knowledge  to  be  associ- 
ated with  each  other  there  must  be  the  intelligence  to  ap- 
prehend them  as  objects  of  knowledge — the  power  to  dis- 
criminate them  from  the  self  and  from  each  other,  to  note 
their  distinguishing  marks  and  attributes  in  time  and  space. 
If,  as  may  justly  be  claimed,  a  mental  habit  is  formed  by 
frequently  going  through  a  mental  process  or  mental  proc- 
esses, manifestly  habit,  like  association,  postulates  those 
very  laws  of  mental  activity  to  account  for  which  it  is 
brought  forward.  Both  the  system  of  Mill  and  that  of  Spen- 
cer are  vitiated  by  this  fatal  defect,  while  in  vitally  impor- 
tant particulars  they  contradict  each  other.  The  difficulties 
which  attach  to  all  systems  that  seek  to  account  for  the 
powers  and  laws  of  the  mind  by  habit  and  association  alone 
are  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  human  speech.  Lang,  is  the 
instrument  of  human  thought  more  emphatically  than  it  is 
a  means  for  its  transmission.  The  rudest  forms  of  human 
speech  involve  the  presence  of  all  the  germs  of  a  complete 
human  mind.  We  hear,  it  is  true,  of  langs.  which  have  no 
abstract  terms,  and  which  indicate  no  powers  beyond  the 
rudimentary  instincts  and  intelligence  of  animals.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  analyze  a  sentence  in  any  lang.,  how- 
ever uncultivated,  we  recognize  abstract  terms,  and  some 
of  a  high  degree  of  generality.  We  find  always  subject,  ob- 
ject, and  predicate ;  we  can  detect  the  agency  of  all  the 
laws  and  limitations  which  make  up  what  we  call  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind.  The  beginning  of  articulate  speech, 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  thought,  nece_ssarily  postulates 
the  essential  characteristics  of  mind  and  its  laws,  however 
imperfectly  developed  that  mind  may  be. 

The  Unity  of  Man  was  generally  conceded  by  the  early  nat- 
uralists. Virey  (1801)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  among 
modern  naturalists  to  call  in  question  the  specific  unity  of 
man.  The  terms  iwmogenist  and  pdygenist  characterize 
those  who  affirm  or  deny  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  A 
few  yrs.  since  polygenism  was  popularly  supposed  to  have 
become  the  settled  creed  of  men  of  "  advanced  "  views  in 
scjence.  It  was  claimed,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  points  which 
science  had  settled.  The  change  within  20  yrs.  is  noteworthy. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  says :  "  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  mankind  now  stands  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  in  any  previous  ages."  To  the  same  effect  are 
the  quotations  from  Darwin  and  Wallace  already  given. 

Antiquity  of  Man.— Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  antiquity  of  man  by  reference  to  the  Heb. 
Scripts.,  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  and  the  lit. 
of  E.  nations.  Jewish  and  Chr.  writers  have  endeavored  to 
settle  this  question  from  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  continuity 
of  the  chronological  record  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch  is 
by  no  means  certain ;  and  the  Masoretic  Heb.  text,  the  LXX. 
version,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ  in 
respect  to  their  chronology.  Abp.  Usher  ( Chronotogia  Sacra, 
1660),  following  the  Heb.  text,  fixed  upon  4004  B.  c.  as  the  date 
of  the  creation  of  Adam.  William  Hales  (New  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  1809-14),  taking  the  LXX.  as  his  guide,  assigned 
the  creation  of  Adam  to  5411  B.  c.  The  drift  of  Chr.  opinion 
with  reference  to  this  subject  is  further  illustrated  in  the 
preface  to  the  Oxford  Chronological  Tables  (1*35),  which  says : 
"  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  nobler  and  more  exalted 
purposes  than  the  mere  transmission  of  dates  or  the  gratifi- 
cation of  antiquarian  curiosity  ;  and  hence  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if,  on  topics  connected  with  chronology,  we  fail  to 
meet  with  the  information  we  desire,  and  find  ourselves  at 


a  loss  t<>  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  some  of  the 
most  important  transactions  took  place.  This  increased  un- 
certainty, however,  seems  to  have  aroused  the  diligence 
and  ingenuity  of  chronologers.  who  have  compiled  sys- 
tem upon  system,  without  adding  much  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Thus. 
for  example,  there  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  different 
dates  assigned  as  the  era  of  the  Creation,  varying  in  the  ex- 
tremes no  less  than  3000  yrs/'  A  note  on  the  chronology  of 
Genesis  in  the  Speakfr'*  <' alimentary  (vol.  i.  p.  61)  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  best  scholars  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
fully  recognize  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  age  of  man 
from  the  Heb.  Scripts.,  and  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  this 
direction  was  marked  and  clear  before  recent  discoveries 
of  fossil  remains  and  stone  implements  in  the  Drift  forma- 
tion had  specially  called  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the 
gen.  subject.  Fossil  human  bones  and  stone  implements 
had  been  found  during  the  18th  century  in  such  situations 
as  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  in  the 
localities  where  found  previous  to  the  historical  period  ; 
but  only  so  late  as  1838  did  the  discoveries  of  Boucher  de 
Perthes  give  to  the  question  such  importance  as  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  Subsequent  to 
this  time  discoveries  similar  to  those  of  De  Perthes  at  Abbe- 
ville and  St.  Achetil  have  rapidly  multiplied.  The  discovery 
by  Dr.  Keller,  in  1854,  of  the  remains  of  lake-dwellings  in 
the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  exploration  in  1847  of  the  shell-heaps 
in  Den.,  excited  the  public  mind  to  great  activity  on  this  sub- 
ject. These  investigations  have  led  a  large  majority  of 
scientific  men  to  conclude  that  this  geological  evidence 
points  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  for  man  than  had  been 
commonly  assumed  ;  but  all  attempts  from  this  evidence  to 
settle  a  definite  chronology  for  the  human  race  have  ended 
in  conclusions  as  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory  as  those 
reached  by  chronological  writers  using  other  methods. 

The  Nature  of  Primitive  Man  has  been  much  discussed 

within  a  few  yrs.  past  under  the  form  of  inquiries  into  the 

origin  of  "  civilization  "  and  "  culture.''    The  remains  of 

pre-historic  man  seem  to  point  to  a  gradual  development  of 

civilization  by  slow  degrees,  and  from  a  state  of  intelligence 

low  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  generate  successful  efforts  in 

the  direction  of  higher  conditions  of  life.    These  pre-historic 

remains  have  led  some  writers  to  assume  a  primitive  state 

utterly  savage,  even  below  that  of  the  most  barbarous 

I  tribes  at  present  known.    But  various  considerations  give 

j  weight  to  the  hypothesis  that  primeval  men  started  in  the 

!  race  of  improvement  from  the  condition  of  grown-up  chil- 

•  dren  rather  than  from  that  of  brutal  savages.   It  has  been  too 
i  readily  assumed  that  the  remains  of  pre-historic  men.  and 
!  the  implements  found  with  them,  are  proof  that  they  led  a 

•  life  scarcely  above  that  of  beasts.    The  well  known  Engis 
i  and  Neanderthal  skulls,  though  at  first  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  this  notion,  do  not  on  careful  examination  favor  it. 
Prof.  Huxley  says  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  that  it  "  is  by  no 
means  so  isolated  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first,  but  forms  in 
reality  the  extreme  of  a  series  leading  gradually  from  it  to 
the  highest  and  best  developed  human  crania.''  Of  the  Engis 
skull  he  says,  "It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human  skull." 

:  He  adds  that  the  fossil  remains  of  man  hitherto  found  do 
I  not  indicate  a  lower  condition  than  the  lowest  savages  of 
1  the  present  day.    Nor  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
earliest  implements  used   by  man  at  variance  with  that 
i  drawn  from  the  form  and  capacity  of  these  primitive  skulls. 
The  manufacture  of  the  earliest  and  rudest  stone  implements 
that  have  yet  been  discovered,  with  only  such  tools  as  the 
Drift  period  could  afford,  indicates  a  continuity  of  thought 
and  persistence  of  will  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  possessed  by  a  considerable  segment  of  the  inhabs.  of 
1  civilized  countries.    It  is  significant,  with  reference  to  the 
:  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  that  no  tribe,  however  de- 
graded, has  ever  been  found  without  a  spoken  lang.  which 
1  involved  all  the  essential  principles  of  gen.  grammar,  how- 
i  ever  limited  its  vocabulary  or  imperfect  its  development. 
;  Thought  and  lang.  are  so  connected  that  neither  can  exist 
i  without  the  other ;  and  the  rudest  lang.  ever  spoken  implies 
the  possession,  by  those  speaking  it,  of  a  mental  constitu- 
!  tion  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  civilized  man. 
This  view  is  not  affected  by  the  evidence  that  lang.  may- 
have  passed  through  successive  stages  of  development  and 
growth  from  monosyllabic  through  agglutinative  forms  to 
the  inflectional  system  of  the  Aryan  nations.    For  those 
!  langs  which,  like  the  Chi.,  have  been  arrested  in  their  course 
!  of  development  in  the  monosyllabic  state,  have  shown  them- 

•  selves  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  lit.  and  civilization. 
1  The  assumption  that  the  movement  of  man  has  always  been 
1  one  of  progress,  and  that  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  life  at 
:  present  illustrate  everywhere  an  advance  upon  man  spnmi- 
1  live  condition,  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  hist,  or 
I  of  our  present  life.    In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge 
!  concerning  the  origin  of  the  aits  of  life  and  the  conditi 

i  primitive  man,  we  see  no  speculative  reason  for  assuming 
!  either  a  golden  age  or  a  state  of  bestial  degradation.  Nor 
do  we  see  reason  for  giving  a  chronological  significance  o 
universal  application  to  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  primitive  ages, 
as  now,  there  were  oscillations  of  progress  and  decadence. 
We  know  that  the  age  of  stone  succeeded  the  age  of  copper 
in  Amer.,  and  that  the  use  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  has 
been  contemporaneous  in  different  countries  The  use  c 
these  implements  indicates  rather  states  of  development 
than  periods  of  time.  Implements  of  stone  are  in  certain 
localities  in  use  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  Varieties  of  Men  can  only  be  determined  upon 


proximate  syste^n  of 'clarification.    But  while  eVery  basis 
oTclScatfon  that  has  been  adopted  has  a t  certain  value 


The  instances  in  which  whole 
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nations  have,  within  the  historic  period,  laid  aside  the  lang 
of  their  forefathers  are  numerous.  Notwithstanding  thi> 
fact,  however,  lang.  furnishes  the  solution  of  a  givatri 
number  of  ethnological  problems  than  any  other  mark  of 
race-affinity.  The  f< >llowing  classification  of  the  prin.  human 
races— which  proceeds  upon  a  linguistic  basis,  and  is  mainly 
that  of  Latham— is,  like  all  other  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed,  measurably  provisional  and  defective.  It  is, 
however,  adequate  to  our  present  purpose. 

A.    ASIATICS  AND  NORTHERN  EUROPEANS  — POLY- 
NESIANS—AMKKK  A  NS. 

CLASS  I.  MONGOLIANS.  —  Division  1  (langs.  monosyllabic). 
—The  Chi.,  the  Siamese,  the  Burmese,  Thibetans,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  various  smaller  tribes. 

Division  2.  Turanians  (langs.  other  than  monosyllabic).— 
Groups :  (1)  The  Mongolians  proper,  occupying  the  great 
central  steppes  of  Asia.  (2)  The  Turks.  (3)  The  Ugrians, 
occupying  an  area  which  is  pretty  equally  divided  by  the 
Ural  Mts.  The  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  W. 
Ugrians  are  the  Lapps  and  Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hun- 
gary. (4)  The  Tungtis,  occupying  an  area  to  the  N.  and  E. 
of  the  Mongolians  proper.  (5)  The  Peninsular  group,  in- 
cluding the  Coreans,  Japanese,  Kurile  Islanders,  Kamska- 
dales,  and  Koriaks,  whose  affinity  for  each  other  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  doubtful. 

CLASS  II.  IRANIANS,  who  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  (1) 
Persians— divided  into  Pers.  proper,  Kurds,  Biluch,  Afghans. 
(2)  Paropamisans— occupants  of  the  Kohistan  of  Cabul.  (3) 
Armenians— -who  are  scattered  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  bearing  their  name.  (4)  Dioscurians  (or  Caucasians, 
in  the  limited  and  more  recent  sense  of  the  term)— including 
Circassians,  Georgians,  and  other  cognate  tribes. 

CLASS  III.  INDIANS  (Asiatic).— These  may  be  divided  into 
2  families— the  N.  or  Sanskritic,  and  the  S.  or  Tamul.  To 
the  Sanskritic  family  belong,  on  the  basis  of  lang.  at  least, 
the  peoples  speaking  the  Hindi,  the  Bengali,  the  Mahratta, 
and  other  less  important  tribes. 

CLASS  IV.  THE  OCEANIC  STOCK,  which  may  be  divided 
into— 1.  The  Amphinesian—oi  the  Mongol  rather  than  the 
Afr.  type,  and  with  lang.  akin  to  the  Malay.  This  division 
may  be  subdivided  into— (1)  Protonesians,  or  occupants  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Chi.  Sea,  and,  in  gen.,  those 
islands  (v^o-os)  which  were  first  (n-pcoTos)  occupied  from  the 
E.  continent ;  (2)  Micronesians  of  the  Caroline  and  Marianne 
Isles ;  (3)  Polynesians  of  the  S.  Sea  Islands  in  gen.,  from  the 
S.  I.  to  New  Zealand,  from  the  Fijis  to  Easter  Island  ;  (4) 
Malagas!  of  Madagascar.  2.  The  KelcKnonesians—of  the  Afr. 
(KeAaii/os)  rather  than  the  Mongol  type,  and  with  slight  affin- 
ities in  lang.  to  the  Malay.  This  division  may  be  subdivided 
,  into— (l)  Papuans  ;  (2)  Tasmanians ;  (3)  Australians. 

CLASS  V.  THE  AMERICAN  STOCK.— 1.  Eskimo  and  AlgonJcin 
Stocks.— Beginning  with  the  coast  of  Greenland,  we  find  the 
Eskimo  extending  along  the  Arctic  shores  to  Asia.  On  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  the  Atlantic  we  meet  the  Algonkin  stock, 
which  extends  S.  from  the  Eskimo  line  to  N.  C.  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  in  the  Miss.  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  O.  River, 
with  outlying  tribes  as  far  S.  as  the  Tenn.  It  also  has  a 
N.  W.  extension,  reaching  through  Canada  to  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  N.,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mts. 

2.  The  Iroqiiois  Stock  was  found  mainly  in  N.  Y.,  its  range 
extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee  Valley,  the  Sus- 
quehannas  extending  into  Pa.,  and  the  Tuscaroras  so  far  S. 
as  N.  C.,  whence  they  migrated  northward  about  1711. 

8.  The  Dakota  and  Sioux  Slock  seems  to  have  originally 
occupied  the  terr.  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Miss  and 
Mo.  rivers.  It  extended,  at  a  later  time,  to  the  Rocky  Mts., 
and  S.  till  it  included  the  Black  Hills.  It  reached  S.  fom  the 
Niobrara  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mo.,  and  down  the  Miss, 
to  the  Ark. 

4.  The  Gulf  Tribes  occupied  the  terr.  S.  of  the  Tenn.  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mex.,  and  from  the  Miss,  to  the  Atlantic. 

5.  The  Athapascan  Stock  extended  from   Hudson's   Bay 
westward,  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  to  the  Pacific. 

6.  The  Shoshone  and  Snake  Tribes  spread  S.  from  the  Lewis 
branch  of  the  Columbia  to  Ut.,  including  the  Utes,  the  Co- 
manehes  of  Tex.,  and  some  scattered  tribes  in  Lower  Cal 

The  langs.  of  the  tribes  extending  over  the  immense  area 
from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  though  dissimilar  in  their 
cabulanes,  are  so  uniform  in  their  structure  and  gram- 
matical forms  that  they  are  considered  to  belong  to  one 
great  stock.  (Gallatiu,  Amer.  Eth.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  i  p  10  ) 
The  partial  civilization  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mex.  is  thought 
by  some  to  segregate  them  in  origin  from  the  other  Amer. 
tribes  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  exceptional 
character  of  this  civilization  has  been  very  much  overrated. 

B.  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  EUROPEANS. 
The  prin.  races  of  this  region  are  to  be  referred,  on  both 
linguistic  and  historic  grounds,  to  one  family,  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean so  called  because  it  had  its  possible  origin,  certainly 
Us  early  abode,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  whence  it  has 
overspread  the  prin.  portion  of  Europe.  To  this  family  be- 
long the  Sanskritic  division  of  the  Indie  group  and  the 
Iranian  group,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  their 
appropriate  locality.  The  European  division  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  includes— 

and  5"  the  GlelicWhiCh  "^  be  ^^  ^°  (1)  the  Cymric 
II.  THE  ITALIC,  including— (1)  the  anc.  races  of  the  It 
Peninsula  ;  (2)  the  Lat.  race  and  its  lineal  descendants. 

HELLENIC,  including  the  various  tribes  of  anc 
Gr.  and  S.  It,  with  their  descendants,  and  possibly  the  Al- 
banian or  Skipetar,  though  in  regard  to  this  last  point  there 
is  considerable  doubt. 

fj;™  »TH^LiVTHy4.NIf'  occupying  a  narrow  belt  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  1- inland  to  the  Vistula,  and  represented  by 
the  peoples  of  Livonia,  Courland,  and  old  PI-US.  (See  Quatre- 
lages,  J.  tie  JLI' 


V.  THE  TEUTONIC,  which  may  be  subdivided  into— (1)  the 
Low  German  peoples,  including  the  Frisic,  Dut.,  and  Eng.  ; 

(2)  the  High  Ger.,  or  Ger.  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  ; 

(3)  the  Scandinavian,  including  the  Icelandic,  Dan.,  Nor., 
and  Swe. 

VI.  THE  SLAVONIC,  of  which  the  Rus.  and  the  Poles  are 
the  prominent  representatives. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Lapps  and 
Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  of  "  Ugrian,"  the 
Turks  of  "  Mongolian  "  stock,  and  that  the  connection  of 
the  Skipetar  or  Albanians  with  the  Indo-European  family  is 
doubtful.  The  Basques— whose  habitat  is  in  the  S.  of  "Fr. 
and  N.  of  Sp.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  Pyrenees— must  also, 
on  the  ground  of  lang.  and  other  considerations,  be  regard- 
ed as  standing  apart  from  the  Indo-European  family. 

C.    AFRICANS  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  ASIATICS. 

1.  The  Semitic,  including,  in  Asia,  the  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Ishmael- 
ites,  Edomites,  Samaritans,  and  Jews,  with  their  colonies  ; 
in  Afr.,  the  Abyssinians  of  Tigr6,  the  Abyssinians  speaking 
the  Amharic  lang.,  and  the  Gafat  Abyssinians,  and  (as  sub- 
Semitic)  the  Berber  and  the  Coptic  tribes. 

2.  The  Nilotic  tribes,  which  may  be  grouped  as  (1  and  2) 
the  Nubians  and  Bishari,  approximating  to  the  Copts ;  (3) 
the  Agows,  resembling  the  Abyssinians  ;  (4)  the  Gallas,  hav- 
ing both  Semitic  and  Kafre  characteristics. 

3.  The  Kafres,  extending  from  the  parts  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor, on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  to  the  Hottentot  frontier, 
and,  in  the  hottest  and  moistest  portions  of  their  habitat, 
nearly  akin  to  the  negro  type. 

4.  The  Negro,  subdivided   into    numerous    petty  tribes 
(which  vary  in  color  and  physiognomy  from  the  typical 
black  according  to  locality),  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
continent  S.  of  the  equator. 

5.  The  Hottentot,  who,  according  to  Latham,  "  has  a  better 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  species  of  the  genus  Homo 
than  any  other  section  of  our  kind,"  occupies  the  S.  portion 
of  the  Afr.  continent. 

Popular  treatises  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  are 
PESCHEL'S  Races  of  Man  ;  DE  QUATREFAGES'S  Human  Species  ; 
KEARY'S  Dawn  of  Hist.  ;  TYLOR'S  Anthropology.  For  further 
references,  see  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

man,  Isle  of,  an  island  of  G.  Brit.,  in  the  Irish  Sea ; 
area,  145,325  acres.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  mt.- 
ranges.  Black  marble,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron  occur ;  lead  is 
abundant.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  pursued. 
The  fisheries  are  rich.  The  inhabs.  are  of  Celtic  race,  and 
still  speak  a  lang.  of  their  own,  the  Manx,  but  the  Eng.  lang. 
is  generally  understood.  The  island  has  an  independent  leg- 
islature, called  the  Tynwald,  consisting  of  two  branches— 
the  Gov.  and  Council,  and  the  House  of  Keys.  Cap.  Castle- 
town.  Pop.  53,738. 

Maita'gua,  the  cap.  of  Nicaragua,  stands  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  12°  7'  N.,  Ion.  86° 
12'  W.,  surrounded  with  coffee  plantations.  Pop.  8000. 

Managua,  Lake  of,  a  body  of  water  in  Nicaragua, 
40  m.  long,  16  m.  wide,  and  from  2  to  40  fathoms  deep,  which 
has  played  a  part  in  the  projects  of  interoceanic  com- 
munication. Its  N.  shore  is  separated  from  the  ocean  only 
by  the  plain  of  Leon,  15  m.  broad.  At  its  S.  extremity  it  is 
connected  with  Lake  Nicaragua  by  the  river  Tipitapa. 

Man'akln,  a  name  given  to  the  rather  numerous  species 
of  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidae,  sub-family  Piprinae,  and 
genera  Phanicerciis,  Pipra,  Rupicola,  Netopia,  and  Calyptura, 
(S.  Amer.),  and  the  Old-World  species  Calyptomena  viridis 
(green  M.),  from  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  male  M.  are  beau- 
tifully colored. 

Maiiassas  Junction,  Battle  of.  See  BULL  RUN, 
BATTLE  OF. 

IHanas'seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  ;  was  adopted  by 
Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  and  became  the  head  of  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  which  numbered  32,200  warriors  on  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  and  52,700  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  It  received 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 

Manasseh,  the  14th  king  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Hezekiah  ; 
reigned  from  696  to  641  B.  c. ;  became  an  idolater  ;  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  detained  at  Babylon, 
but  was  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

Manatee'  [Haytian],  a  genus  of  herbivorous  marine 
animals,  called  "sea-cows."  The  adult  M.  is  a  clumsy  oval 
form,  over  9  ft.  in  length.  It  has  a  tough  hide,  resembling 
that  of  the  pachyderms,  sparsely  beset  with  short,  stiff 
hairs.  The  flippers  are  furnished  with  flat  nails.  The  pos- 
terior extremity  is  flattened  and  expanded  horizontally  in 
a  fan-like  form,  and  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole  body.  It  has  32  molar  teeth,  8  on  either  side, 
above  and  below.  The  canines  and  incisors  are  absent,  ex- 
cept in  extremely  young  individuals.  All  members  of  the 
family  are  vegetable  eaters. 

Man'chester  [Sax.  Mamchestre;  Lat.  Mancunium],  a  city 
of  Eng.,  Lancashire  on  the  Irwell,  consists  of  M.  proper,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  and  Salford  on  the  E.,  connected 
by  8  bridges,  and  virtually  constituting  one  town,  though 
having  separate  municipal  govts.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton- 
manufacturing  centre  in  the  world,  its  cloth  and  clothing 
manufactures  employing  over  43,000  hands.  Beside  its  man- 
ufactures of  textile  fabrics  and  clothing,  its  metal  and 
other  manufactures  employ  about  30,000  hands.  The  spirit 
of  this  busy  hive  is  shown  by  the  many  industrial  inventions 
and  improvements,  which  either  originated  or  were  first 
idopted  here.  One  of  the  finest  canal  works  in  the  world, 
the  Bridgewater  Canal,  and  the  first  railway  ever  in  active 
operation,  were  built  between  M.  and  Liverpool.  The  ideas 
of  free  trade  originated  here,  and  here  was  established  the 
first  free  lending  library  in  Eng.  The  city  has  over  200 
places  of  worship  and  a  great  number  of  charitable  and 
educational  insts.  But  in  spite  of  many  recent  improve- 
ments the  city  is  still  one  of  the  unhealthiest  in  Eng.  In 
architectural  respects  the  city  is  not  very  remarkable.  The 
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cathedral.  316  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide,  in  Gothic  style,  was 
built  in  1422.  but  has  undergone  many  changes.  Pop.  of  M 
proper,  341,414  ;  of  Balford,  ir6,*i5. 

Manchester,  R.  R.  June.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  8  m.  E. 
of  Hartford.  Has  extensive  manufactures,  especially  of 
silk  and  paper.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4223 ;  1880,  6462. 

Manchester,  on  R.  R.,  Delaware  co.,  la.,  47  m.  W.  of 
Dubuque,  on  \V.  branch  of  Maguoketa  River.  Pop.  1870. 
1492 ;  1880,  2275. 

Manchester,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Manchester,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  one  of 
the  caps,  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  on  both  sides  of  Merri- 
mack  River,  16  m.  S.  from  Concord,  was  the  first  city  incor- 
porated in  the  State.  It  was  settled  In  1722,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1751  as  the  town  of  Derryfield.  Its  name  was 
changed  in  1810  to  that  of  Manchester,  and  it  was  made  a 
city  in  1846.  It  owes  its  extraordinary  growth  since  1838  to 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  controls  the  water- 
power  of  the  Merrimack.  The  Amoskeag  Falls,  with  a 
descent  of  54  ft.  10  in.,  supply  water-power,  by  2  canals,  for 
4  large  manufacturing  corporations.  M.  contains  the  State 
reform  school,  co.  jafl,  co.  c.-h.,  orphan  asylum,  a  R.  Cath. 
convent,  a  free  library  of  18,000  vols.,  5  public  parks,  and  2 
cemeteries.  Pop.  1870,  23,536  ;  1880,  32,630. 

Maiichlneer  [Sp.  mancinUla,  a  "little  apple,"  so  called 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit],  the  Stpppmanemanchutta, 
a  very  poisonous  evergreen  tree  of  the  \V.  I.,  belonging  to 
the  order  Euphorbiaceae.  Its  white  juice  burns  the  skin 
upon  which  it  falls.  To  taste  its  fragrant  fruit  would  be 
dangerous  were  it  not  that  the  mouth  is  at  once  blistered 
by  it.  Men  are  said  to  have  died  from  sleeping  in  its  shade. 

Maiicliooria.    See  MANTCHOORIA. 

Manclni,  mahn-chee'ne  (PASQUALE  STANISLAS),  b.  at 
Naples  about  1820 ;  at  an  early  age  became  prominent  as  a 
publicist ;  took  a  lively  part  in  the  Neapolitan  movements 
of  1848,  after  which  he  retired  to  Turin  with  his  wife  (the 
poetess,  Laura  Beatrice  Oliva  Mancini,  who  d.  in  1869),  and 
there  practised  as  an  advocate.  In  1851  he  was  elected  prof, 
of  international  law  in  the  Univ.  of  Turin.  In  1855  Cavour 
invited  M.  to  take  part  in  the  Consiglio  del  Contenzioso  Di- 
plomatico.  As  an  opposition  M.  P.  the  speeches  of  M.  were 
listened  to  with  interest.  In  1862  he  was  for  a  short  time 
minister  of  public  instruction  while  Rattazzi  was  pres.  of  the 
council.  In  the  peace  conference  at  Ghent  in  1873,  M.,  as 
rep.  from  It.,  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  cong. ;  was  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  1881-83. 

Man'co  Capac',  the  founder  of  the  Inca  dynasty  of 
Peru,  appeared,  with  his  sister  and  wife,  Mama  Oello,  on  an 
island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  several  centuries  before  the 
Sp.  conquest,  professing  to  be  children  o_f  the  sun,  becom- 
ing the  instructors  of  the  Peruvians  in  civilization.  A  de- 
scendant, Mancp  Capac  II.,  brother  of  Atahuallpa,  was  made 
nominal  sovereign  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  in  1534. 

'I  aii<l;i  n,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Manda'ra,  or  Waiidala,  kingdom  of  Central  Afr.,  S. 
of  Bornoo,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency,  consists  of  a  large, 
fertile,  and  well-cultivated  valley,  encircled  by  the  Mendeny 
Mts.  The  inhabs.  are  Mohammedan  negroes,  industrious  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  and  articles  of  iron,  and 
have  a  noted  breed  of  horses.  The  cap.  is  Doloo. 

Mandarin  (man-da-reen')  Duck.  (Aix  galericulala),  a 
duck  of  Chi.,  of  singularly  brilliant  plumage,  closely  related 
to  the  wood  duck  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  fine  green  crest  and 
a  fan-shaped  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  back. 

Mandate.    See  BAILMENT. 

Man'davee,  city  of  Cutch,  Hindostan,  on  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
has  important  trade  with  Ar.  and  W.  Afr.  Pop.  50,000. 

Mandela} ,  or  Patta  wapura,  the  present  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah,  is  situated  3  m.  from  the  Irrawaddi 
River,  a  little  N.  of  Amarapura,  the  former  cap.  It  was 
founded  in  1856,  and  is  laid  out  in  3  parallelograms,  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  fortifications.  The  Innermost  paral- 
lelogram is  occupied  by  the  king's  palace,  the  second  by  the 
officials,  the  third  by  the  merchants  and  mechanics.  The 
whole  city  is  built  of  wood,  but  glittering  with  colors  and 
gilding,  and  it  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  90,000. 

Mauderson  (C.  F.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Maiidin'go,  terr.  of  W.  Afr.,  extending  between  lat. 
10°  and  14°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  6°  and  10°  W.,  consists  of  a 
high  table-land,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and 
the  Niger.  Its  inhabs.  form  one  of  the  finest  negro  tribes. 
They  possess  a  rich  lang. ,  written  with  Arabic  characters. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  and  very  zealous  propagandists  of 
Islam.  Their  number  is  between  6,000,000  and  8,000,000. 

Maii'dratee  [Gr.  fiavfipayopas] ,  the  Atropa  mandrarfora 
(Mondragora  officinnrum),  a  solanaceous  perennial  herb  of 
the  warm  parts  of  the  E.  continent.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison, 
and  was  used  by  the  ancs.  for  its  soporific  and  anaesthetic 
effects  ;  was  anciently  believed  to  have  many  magical  vir- 
tues ;  its  forked  root  was  likened  to  a  man,  and  believed  to 
possess  a  soul ;  it  was  believed  to  shriek  so  loudly  when 
dug  up  that  the  person  digging  it  died.  Consequently,  the 
earth  was  carefully  removed  from  it  by  one  whose  ears 
were  stopped  with  wax,  and  a  dog  was  attached  by  cords 
to  the  root  to  drag  it  out.  The  name  has  been  applied  in 
the  U.  S.  to  Podaphyllum  peltatum,  the  May-apple. 

M sni'd  rill  [said  to  be  a  combination  of  man  and  drill,  a 
species  of  baboon— i.  e.  the  "  manlike  drill ;"  drill  is  an  Old 
Eng.  word,  not  yet  quite  obsolete],  the  Cynocephalus  mor- 
mon, the  largest  of  the  baboons,  a  native  of  N.  Afr. 

Manoe'sa,  or  Manis'sa  [anc.  Maffneria],  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Tur.,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Hermos.  It  is  a  large 
city,  containing  more  and  finer  public  buildings  than  Smyr- 
na, and  carrying  on  an  important  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  and 
tobacco.  Pop.  40,000. 

Ma'nes  [Lat.  pi.,  probably  at  first  signifying  the  "good 
ones  "],  among  the  anc.  Roms.,  the  name  for  the  spirits  of 
deceased  persons.  The  household  Lares  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  identical  with  the  ancestral  M. 

Man'etho  of  Heliopolls,  Egyptian  high  priest  and 


keeper  of  the  sacred  archives  in  the  3d  century  B.  c.,  b.  at 
Sebennytus  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  wrote  in  Gr.  liis  Egyptian 
hist.,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  fragments.  These  frag- 
ments, in  addition  to  an  account  of  the  Hyksos,  furnish  the 
complete  lists  of  30  dynasties,  running  over  more  than  3500 
JTS.  By  means  of  this,  in  conjunction  with  recent  discover- 
ies which  attest  their  correctness,  the  Egyptian  chronology 
has  been  restored.  c.  P.  Kmt  TII 

Man'fred,  b.  in  Sic.  about  1233.  a  son  of  Frederick  II. 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  received,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1250,  the  principality  of  Tarent,  and  acted  as  regent 
in  It.  during  the  absence  of  his  half-brother,  Conrad  IV.  He 
subdued  the  insurrections  in  Capua,  Naples,  and  other 
cities,  but  his  services  were  ill-rewarded  by  Conrad.  In  1254 
Conrad  died,  and  M.  was  for  the  second  time  appointed 
regent  in  It.  during  the  minority  of  Conradin,  and,  on  a 
rumor  of  the  death  of  Conradin  in  Ger.,  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  crowned  at  Palermo  Aug.  11, 
1258.  The  rumor  proved  false,  but  he  now  refused  to  abdi- 
cate :  and  when  the  pope,  Urban  IV.,  put  him  under  ban.  he 
invaded  the  Papal  States  and  conquered  all  Tuscany  after 
the  victory  at  Montaperto.  Sept.  4, 1260.  His  govt.  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  Meanwhile  popes  Urban  IV.  and 
Clement  IV.  put  up  for  sale  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sic., 
and  Charles  of  Anjou,  a  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  Fr..  was  the 
highest  bidder.  With  a  Fr.  army  he  landed  in  It.,  was 
crowned  in  Rome  Jan.  6, 1266,  and  defeated  M.  in  the  battle 
of  Benevento,  Feb.  26,  1266.  M.  himself  fell  in  the  battle. 

Ma  ntca  iicse',  a  metal  at  first  confounded  with  iron.  It 
occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  various  oxides,  sulphide, 
carbonate,  silicate,  etc. ;  is  very  generally  distributed  in 
rocks  and  soils.  M.  compounds  have  valuable  uses  in  dye- 
ing, also  in  med.  M.  has  been  found  to  be  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  very  minute  quantity 
is  believed  to  be  always  present  in  human  blood  and  in  ani- 
mal tissues  generally.  With  the  exceedingly  delicate  test 
known  as  "  Crum's  test "  it  is  found  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  universally  diffused  throughout  nature  as  iron,  to 
which  latter  it  is  closely  linked  by  a  great  many  chemical 
analogies  and  affiliations. 

MataBU  Manganese.—  Though  known  for  nearly  a  century, 
this  metal  has  not  yet  come  into  use,  either  in  a  pure  form 
or  in  alloys,  though  it  was  long  since  found  to  form  some 
alloys  having  promising  properties.  Deville  obtained  M.  in 
a  form  in  which  it  had  a  reddish  color  like  bismuth,  and 
decomposed  water  readily  in  the  cold.  An  impure  M.,  con- 
taining more  or  less  iron,  is  now  manufactured  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  used,  under  the  name  of  spiegeleisen,  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel. 

Oxides  of  Manganese.— There  are  6  oxides  of  this  metal 
known.  Manganous  oxide  is  the  base  of  the  ordinary  salts 
of  M.,  the  sulphate,  carbonate,  acetate,  etc.  Manganoso- 
manganic  oxide,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron,  is  the  mineral  species  toiMMHMife  Man- 
ganic oxide,  the  sesquioxide.  occurs  as  the  mineral  braun- 
ile.  The  deutoxide  is  the  mineral  pyrol'tsite,  occurring  in 
powdered  form  in  commerce  as  black  oxide  of  M.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  M.  mineral :  used  in  making  chlorine. 
Manganic  acid  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being  known  only 
in  its  salts,  which  are  themselves  decomposed  by  contact 
with  water,  yielding  solutions  of  permanganates.  The 
manganates  are  green  in  color.  By  fusing  together  any 
oxide  of  M.  in  the  air  with  an  alkali,  a  green  mangauate  is 
formed,  which  was  formerly  known  as  etoMMtaM  >nintral, 
from  the  alterations  of  color  from  green  to  purple  which  its 
solution  in  water  undergoes  through  the  change  from  a 
manganate  to  a  permanganate.  Permanganic  acid  is  known, 
isolated,  in  liquid,  and  even  in  solid  crystaUine  forms.  It  is 
described  as  a  thick,  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  liquid, 
evaporating  when  warmed  as  violet  vapors,  but  exploding 
when  'heated  quickly.  It  sets  fire  to  paper,  and  explodes 
with  alcohol  on  contact.  Its  most  important  compound  is 
the  permanganate  of  potash,  familiar  now  in  commerce  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  are  largely  used  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  tests  used  by  the 
chemists  in  the  laboratory-  M.  has  been  stated  by  Percy 
and  others  to  form  alloys  with  copper  similar  to  and  capable 
of  being  substituted  for  German,  silver,  which,  if  correct, 
would  enable  it  to  take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  ex- 
pensive metal  nickel,  and  make  the  latter  cheaper.  [From 
orifjf.  art.  in  J.'g  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Mange  [Fr.  demanyer,  to  "eat"],  a  disease  of  dogs, 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  acari  or  mites  upon  the  skin,  and  also  marked  by 
scurfiness,  itching,  heat,  and  pimples  upon  the  skin.  Sulphur 
ointments,  carbolic-acid  washes,  corrosive  sublimate  in 
weak  solution,  and  decoction  of  tobacco  or  of  the  green 
leaves  of  Veralrum  viride,  are  all  useful  applications. 

Maii'go  [Malayan,  maiujga},  the  fruit  of  Manfft/era  In- 
dica,  an  E.  I.  tree,  order  Anacardiaceae,  naturalized  in  other 
tropical  climates.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  fruit, 
with  an  agreeable  blending  of  sweetness  and  acidity. 

Mangold- VTurzel  [Ger.  for  "beet-root"],  a  name 
adopted  by  farmers  and  others  into  Eng.  to  designate  the 
larger  and"  coarser  varieties  of  the  beet  (Beta  vulqans),  now 
extensively  grown  as  food  for  domestic  animals.  M.  are 
too  coarse' and  rank  for  human  food,  and  even  for  cattle 
they  are  harsh  and  irritant  to  the  bowels  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter;  but  toward  spring  they  may  be  fed  to  all 
kinds  of  stock  with  advantage,  though  too  liberal  feeding 
is  believed  to  have  a  diuretic  effect.  They  need  a  gener- 
ous soil,  clean  culture,  and  liberal  manuring.  Eighty  tons 
to  the  acre  have  been  grown  in  favorable  circumstances. 

Man'gosteen  [Malayan,  mtmamtOj.  the  fruit  < 
cinia  mangostana,  a  small  tree  of  the  order  Guttifene,  a  na 
tive  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  cultivated  in  the  E.  Archipel- 
ago The  fruit  externally  resembles  an  orange.  The  edible 
portion  is  a  white  pulp  around  the  seeds,  large  and  5  m 
number,  in  the  centre.  This  juicy  pulp  is  described  as 
"having  the  whiteness  and  solubility  of  snow,  and  a  rem 
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ing,  delicate,  delicious  flavor,  .  .  .  partaking  of  the  com- 
pound taste  of  the  pineapple  and  peach,  with  many  other 
equally  good  but  utterly  inexpressible  flavors." 

Man'grove  [probably  corrupted  from  Malay  mangle, 
and  grove  \,  a  popular  name  for  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
order  Bhizopnoraoeffi,  natives  of  the  muddy  coasts  of  hot 
countries,  where  they  form  dense  thickets.  Rhizophom 
man/lit  and  cauddana  are  the  typical  M.  The  former  abounds 
on  the  coasts  and  keys  of  Fla.  Their  stems  put  forth  long 
aerial  roots  which  extend  down  into  the  water ;  the  seeds 
germinate  in  the  fruit,  and  sand  down  a  long  and  heavy 
root,  which  on  falling  sinks  into  the  mud  :  and  thus  the  M.- 
swamp  slowly  sains  upon  the  shallow  seas. 

Man'gum  (VViu.iK  PKUSON>.  b.  in  Orange  oo.,  N.  C.,  in 
1792.  grad.  at  the  I'niv.  of  X.  C.  in  181."> :  became  n  lawyer 
and  politician,  and  was  in  181!)  and  lS-,><;  chosen  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court :  was  in  Cong.  1823-26 ;  U.  S.  Senator 
1831-37.  and  again  in  1841-53.  In  1837  11  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  him  for  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  pres.  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Tyler  administration.  1).  Sept.  14,  1801. 

Manhattan   Island.     See  NEW  YORK.  CITY  OK. 

Manila!  tan,  It.  K.  centre,  cap.  of  Kiley  co..  Kan.,  at 
the  junction  of  Big  Blue  and  Kansas  rivers;  is  the  seat  of 
the  Kan.  State  Agricultural  Coll.  Pop.  1870,  1173;  1880,  2103. 

Mania.     See  INSANITY. 

.Maiilelia-iiNiii,  nian-e-kee'izm,  a  religious  system  which 
arose  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  century  in  the  Per.  empire, 
compounded  mainly  of  Per.  Dualism,  Booddhisin,  arid  Syrian 
Gnosticism,  and  using  certain  (,'hr.  ideas  as  a  gloss  for  a 
heathen  theosophy.  Spreading  in  the  Rom.  empire,  the  sect 
was  persecuted  by  Diocletian  because  of  its  Per.  origin,  and 
afterward  bv  the  Chr.  emps.  as  heretical.  In  this  system 
good  and  evil  were  opposed  from  eternity,  and  were  repre- 
sented by  light  and  darkness.  The  good  god,  Ormuzd,  and 
his  12  sons,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  light,  were  in 
eternal  warfare  with  Satan  and  his  demons,  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Inroads  had  been  made  by  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  and  in  order  to  guard  the  border-land  Ormuzd 
places  over  it  an  ^Eon  (the  mother  of  life),  who  gives  birth  to 
the  ideal  man ;  who,  assisted  by  the  5  pure  elements,  enters 
on  the  contest,  but  is  taken  captive.  Another  JEon  (the 
living  Spirit)  is  now  sent  to  his  aid— not,  however,  in  time 
to  prevent  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  swallowing  up 
part  of  his  luminous  essence  (the  soul  of  the  world).  The 
remaining  part  of  the  ideal  man— the  Jesus  Impatibilis— is 
now  transported  to  the  sun.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the 
luminous  essence,  thus  absorbed,  with  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, the  living  Spirit  now  creates  this  present  visible 
world,  in  order  that  from  a  process  of  purification  now- 
entered  on  the  particles  of  light  may  now  regain  strength 
and  freedom.  From  this  mixture  every  man  has,  beside 
a  soul  of  light,  an  evil  soul ;  the  former  of  which  is  to  gain 
the  victory  by  drawing  to  itself  the  particles  of  light  scat- 
tered through  nature,  and  especially  in  the  vegetable  world. 
While  this  purification  is  being  accomplished  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  ideal  man  residing  in  the  sun,  and 
of  the  living  Spirit,  the  evil  demons,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
attempting  by  false  religions,  as  Judaism  and  heathenism, 
to  bind  souls'  to  the  kingdom  of  night.  At  last  the  ideal 
man  in  the  sun — the  Christ — descends  in  a  seeming  bodily 
form,  and  aims  by  his  doctrine  to  liberate  the  imprisoned 
souls  of  light.  He  is  seemingly  killed  by  demons,  but  it  is 
only  the  phantom  of  his  body  that  is  crucified.  But  his  doc- 
trine is  misapprehended  and  misrepresented  by  his  apos- 
tles, to  restore  which  to  its  purity  Mani,  the  promised  Para- 
clete, is  sent. 

In  various  combinations,  and  under  various  names,  its 
main  elements  were  soon  diffused  through  the  Rom.  em- 
pire. Afr.  was  its  chief  seat  in  the  W.,  and  its  chief  apostle 
there  was  Faustus  of  Mileve.  Through  his  influence  Augus- 
tine was  for  a  time  its  adherent,  but  afterward  wrote  largely 
against  it.  From  Valentinian  I.  (364-375)  the  Kom.  emps.  is- 
sued edicts  against  it.  In  Afr.  it  was  also  persecuted  by 
the  Vandals.  At  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (A.  D.  440-401) 
numbers  of  its  adherents  were  found  at  Rome.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  M.  system  were  diffused  through  Sp.  by  the  Pris- 
eillianists,  a  sect  which,  appearing  380,  was  suppressed  583. 
The  elements  of  their  system  appear  during  the  Middle  Ages 
in  various  mystic  and  Gnostic  schools,  such  as  the  Paulicians 
and  the  Catherini.  The  mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  the 
seeming  dualism  of  human  nature  have  ever  tended  to  drive 
minds  in  the  direction  of  their  speculations.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  T.  M.  POST,  D.  D.] 

Manila,  mah-nee'la,  or  Maiiil'la.  city  of  Luzon,  cap. 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sp.  viceroy  or 
gov.,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Pasig.  It  consists  of 
the  city  proper  with  about  15,000  inhabs.,  and  a  number 
of  suburbs  ;  total  pop.  100.000.  The  city  proper  is  situated 
between  the  river  and  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  is  laid  out  with  straight  and 
broad  streets,  and  with  many  public  squares.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  the  palaces  of  the  gov.  and  the  abp.,  the  colls  , 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings.  Of  the  suburbs,  Bi- 
nondo,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important.  It  is  the  seat  of  traffic  and  commerce. 
M.  has  been  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  commerce  in 
the  E.  I.  almost  since  its  foundation  in  1571  by  Legaspi.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  all  the  products  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  brought  hither— rice,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  tobacco.  The  last  2  articles  are  the  prin.  ones.  The 
city  has  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  earthquake ;  in  1863  all 
its  chs.  fell,  and  thousands  of  people  were  killed. 

Manila  Hemp,  or  Abaca,  the  fibre  of  Musa  textilis 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  obtained  from  the  leaf -stalk  of 
the  plant ;  is  largely  imp9rted  for  the  manufacture  of  cord- 
age and  canvas,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  exceed- 
ing hemp  in  durability,  but  not  in  flexibility.  Old  M.  is  used 
for  paper-stock,  and  makes  a  wrapping-paper  of  excellent 
quality  and  great  strength. 

Manilla*  (.MAKCUS.),  a  Lat.  poet,  author  of  a  didactic 


poem  in  5  books.  Astronomies,  which  has  been  preserved : 
but  of  his  life  and  age  nothing  is  known,  though  it  is  prob- 
able he  flourished  under  Augustus. 

Maiilii'  (DANIELE).  b.  in  Venice  in  1804,  ed.  at  Padua. 
and  at  an  early  age  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  in  Venice.  His  influence  was  important  in  pre- 
paring the  revolution  in  Venetian  Lombardy.  Being  im- 
prisoned, he  was  subjected  to  a  political  trial,  but  on  Mar. 
17,  1848.  the  people  liberated  him,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  provisory  govt.  M.  moderated  the  violence  of 
the  revolution,  and  defended  the  independence  of  Venice  to 
the  utmost.  On  his  banishment  he  withdrew  to  Fr.,  where 
he  was  a  most  active  apostle  for  the  freedom  of  It.  D.  in 
Paris  Sept.  22,  1857. 

Ma'nloc,  Cassa'va,  Ju'ca,  or  Mandlo'ca,  names 
of  the  Jat.ropha  Munilwl-  and  other  species,  euphorbiaceous 
plants  of  S.  Amer.,  extensively  cultivated  as  sources  of  food. 
From  the  farinaceous  root  is  prepared  tapioca,  Brazilian 
arrow-root,  the  Brazilian  farinha,  etc. 

MaiilH.     See  PANGOLIN. 

Manistee',  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Manistee  River,  and  between  Lake  Manis- 
tee and  Lake  Michigan  ;  located  in  the  great  peach  and  fruit 
belt  of  Mich.  The  river  between  the  lakes  is  1)^  m.  long, 
and  navigable  for  small  vessels  drawing  10  to  12  ft.  water. 
Pop.  1870.  3343  ;  1880,  6930  ;  1884,  10,373. 

Manlto'ba,  prov.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Brit.  N. 
Amer.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  parallel  of  53°  N.  lat.,  on 
the  E.  by  the  meridian  90°  W.  Ion.,  on  the  S.  by  Minn,  and 
Dak.,  U.  S.  A. — the  line  being  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat.— 
and  011  the  W.  by  the  meridian  of  101°  W.  Ion.  Area,  120,000 
s:i.  m.  Pop.  1881.  49.509. 

Surface  and  Climatt.— The  whole  former  area  of  the  prov. 
is  included  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  N.,  and  is  a 
fertile  plain,  the  part  near  the  river  being  a  remarkably 
dead  level.  W.  of  the  river  the  streams  flow  in  deep  troughs 
or  coulees.  Tall  grass  covers  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
The  soil  is  very  productive  of  wheat  and  most  other  crops. 
There  is  at  least  sufficient  timber  in  the  prov.  for  all  imme- 
diate wants.  Buffalo  and  other  game  abound.  The  waters 
teem  with  valuable  fish.  The  pub.  climatological  statistics 
appear  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  coldest  inhabited  parts 
of  Brit.  Amer.  in  winter,  though  the  rather  short  summer  is 
very  warm.  The  rain  and  snow  fall  is  very  light  in  winter, 
hence  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  passes  through 
the  prov.,  will  here  meet  with  but  small  obstruction  to  its 
trains  from  snow.  The  E.  portion  of  the  terr.  has  more 
wood  and  water  than  the  W.,  and  is  not  such  a  dead  level. 
It  has  some  marshy  land. 

Maii'ltou  [Indian].  Among  the  N.  Amer.  Indians  of 
Algonkin  stock,  any  object  of  religious  reverence  or  dread 
is  called  maidlou.  Gitc/te  Maiiitau  means  the  Supreme  Being. 

Maiiltowoc',  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Manitowoc 
co..  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  confluence  of  Manitowoc 
River.  75  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1870,  5168  ;  1880,  6367. 

Manka'to,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue 
Earth,  80  m.  from  St.  Paul.  184  m.  from  Sioux  City,  and  140 
m.  from  Winona.  Pop.  1870,  3482 ;  1880,  5550. 

Mankind.    See  MAN,  by  PKES.  M.  B.  ANDERSON.  LL.D. 

Maii'ly  (BASIL),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Pittsborough,  N.  C.,  Jan. 
28,  1798  ;  became  a  member  of  a  Bap.  ch.  when  16,  and  soon 
began  to  preach,  though  not  regularly  licensed  until  1818 ; 
entered  the  junior  class  in  S.  C.  Coll.  the  following  yr.,  grad. 
1821  ;  was  for  3  yrs.  pastor  of  a  ch.  in  Edgefield  dist.,  then 
for  11  yrs.  (1826-37)  pastor  of  the  only  Bap.  ch.  in  Charleston  ; 
was  influential  in  the  establishment  of  Furman  Univ.  at 
Greenville,  S.  C. ;  became  in  1837  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Ala., 
which  post  he  filled  until  1855,  when  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
labors  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  acted  subsequently  as  a  travel- 
ling missionary  in  Ala. ;  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  ch.  at 
Montgomery.  Ala.  He  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  S.  Bap. 
convention  1845,  and  of  the  theological  sem.  at  Greenville 
1858,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Moral  Science.  D.  Dec.  21,  1868. 

Mann  (A.  D_UDLEY),  b.  in  Ya.  in  1805 ;  was  com.  to  nego- 
tiate commercial  treaties  with  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and 
Mecklenburg  1845,  to  all  the  minor  Ger.  states  1847 ;  special 
com.  to  the  insurgent  govt.  of  Hungary  1849 ;  minister  to 
Switz.  1850;  private  sec.  to  Pres.  Pierce  1853,  but  resigned 
the  same  yr. ;  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of  the  S.  States,  and  was  ap- 
pointed 1861  upon  a  special  mission  to  procure  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confed.  States  by  European  govts.,  being  after- 
ward associated  for  the  same  purpose  with  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell. 

Mann  (ALFRED  TURNER),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov. 
1,  1815;  studied  at  the  State  Univ.  at  Athens,  and  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Coll.  in  Va.,  where  he  grad.  in  1836,  and  in  the 
same  yr.  entered  the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  and  is  an 
eloquent  pulpit  orator.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Mann  (HORACE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  May  4, 
1790,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1819  ;  studied  law  at  Litchfield, 
Conn! ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  and  settled  at  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  but  in  1833  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  often 
in  the  State  legislature,  where  he  was  an  effective  laborer 
for  educational  and  other  reforms.  He  was  (1837-48)  sec.  of 
the  Mass.  Board  of  Education  ;  M.  C.  1848-53,  Free-Soil  can- 
didate for  gov.  of  Mass.  1852,  and  pres.  of  Antioch  Coll., 
Yellow  Springs,  O.,  1852-59.  His  12  annual  reports  to  the 
Mass,  legislature  are  of  high  value.  He  wrote  also  Lectures 
on  Education,  Letters  and  Speeches  on  Slavery,  Lectures  on  In- 
temperance, and  supervised  publication  of  Revised  Statutes 
of  Mass.  (See  Life,  by  Mrs.  MANN.)  D.  Aug.  2,  1859. 

Man'na  [Heb.  man],  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Fraximts 
orn-us,  a  small  tree  native  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  present  the  M.  of  commerce  is  obtained  exclu- 
sively from  Sic.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cream-colored,  brittle, 
spongy  flakes  of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste.  It  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  a  peculiar  sugar  called  mannite.  M.  is 
a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  such  in  ined., 
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especially  in  case  of  cliildren,  from  its  pleasant  taste.  It  is 
an  ingredient  of  the  old  "  black  draught." 

The  M.  [Ar.  man]  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  found,  during 
the  month  of  June  only,  on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the 
shrub  turf  a,  whose  botanical  name  is  said  by  Porter  to  be 
Tuinarix  gallica.  Small  pots  of  it  are  kept  for  sale  at  the 
convent  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  present  annual  yield  of  the  penin- 
sula is  500  or  600  Ibs.  only  ;  and  there  could  never  have  been 
enough  to  feed  two  or  three  millions  of  people,  so  that  the 
M.  of  Ex.  xvi.  14  and  Josh.  v.  12  must  have  been  miraculous. 

Manila  lira**,  or  Floating  Fescue,  the  Glyceria 
fluitans,  a  grass  growing  in  wet  places  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  affords  abun- 
dant hay  of  fair  quality,  and  in  Poland  and  parts  of  Ger.  the 
seed  is  used  as  a  grain.  It  is  called  Polish  manna. 

IVIaii'uliig  (DANIEL).    See  APPENDIX. 

Manning  (HENRY  EDWARD),  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Totter- 
idge,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  July  15,  1808;  studied  theol.  at 
i  he  Univ.  of  Ox.,  and  was  .appointed  rector  of  Lavington 
and  Graffham  in  Sussex  in  1834,  and  archdeacon  of  Chiches- 
ter  in  1840 ;  but  the  Gorham  case  occasioned  him  to  give  up 
in  1851  his  preferments  in  the  Anglican  Ch.  and  join  the  It. 
Caths.  After  residing  for  several  yrs.  in  Rome  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1857,  and  appointed  rector  of  St.  Helen 
and  St.  Mary's,  Bayswater,  and  in  1865  he  was  nominated 
abp.  of  Westminster.  He  was  created  a  cardinal  Mar.  15, 
18T5.  He  founded  the  R.  Oath.  univ.  of  Kensington  Oct.  15, 
1874.  Wrote  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  etc. 

manning  (JACOB  MEUHILL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greenwood, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1824,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  in  1850,  and  at 
Andover  Sem.  in  1853 ;  was  settled  over  the  Mystic  ch. 
<Congl.)in  Medford,  Mass.,  1854-57,  when  he  became  asso- 
ciate pastor  with  Dr.  Blagden  of  the  Old  South  ch.  in  Boston, 
and  in  1866  also  lecturer  at  Andover  on  the  relations  of 
Christianity  to  popular  infidelity.  Wrote  Half  Truths  and 
the  Truth,  Helps  to  a  Life  of  Prayer,  etc.  D.  Nov.  29,  1882. 

Manning  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J..  Oct. 
•->-,>,  1738,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1762 ;  was  the  first  pres.  of  R.  I. 
coll.  (now  Brown  Univ.)  1765-90,  and  was  1770-91  pastor  of 
the  First  Bap.  ch.,  Providence,  R.  1.  He  was  sent  to  Cong, 
in  1786,  and  was  a  zealous  Federalist.  D.  July  29,  1791. 

Mannlte.    See  MANNA  and  SUGAR. 

Maiiom'eter  [Gr.  na.v6<;,  "  rare,"  and  nfrpov,  "  meas- 
ure "J,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  degree  of  density 
of  the  air.  One  simple  form  is  a  bent  tube,  of  which  the 
shorter  leg  is  sealed  at  the  end.  The  bend  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury. The  pressure  of  the  mercury  on  the  inclosed  air 
equals  the  sum  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  weight 
of  that  part  of  the  mercurial  column  which  rises  in  the 
longer  leg  above  the  level  in  the  shorter  leg. 

Mans,  lie.  leh  moiig,  town  of  Fr.,  the  cap.  of  the  dept. 
of  Sarthe,  with  55,347  inhabs.,  on  the  Sarthe,  forms  a  centre 
of  the  railways  between  Paris,  Tours,  Angers,  Rennes,  and 
Cherbourg,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
and  manufacturing  places  of  W.  Fr.  The  city  is  old-fash- 
ioned, Norman  in  its  character,  but  has  a  very  beautiful 
Gothic  cathedral,  commenced  in  1216  and  finished  in  1434; 
several  other  interesting  buildings,  and  numerous  scientific 
and  benevolent  insts.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bp.  and  of  the  govt. 
of  the  dept.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  cattle,  poultry,  and  other 
agricultural  produce ;  among  its  manufactures  are  those  of 
carpets,  linen,  and  lace,  the  most  important ;  also  its  bleach- 
ing-fields  and  tanneries  are  extensive.  In  anc.  times  its 
name  was  Yindmutn,  and  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  Cenomani ; 
in  the  4th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  abp.,  and  at  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Fr.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  the  9th  century, 
and  later  on  the  long  contest  between  the  count  of  Anjou 
and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  destroyed  its  prosperity.  A 
battle  took  place  here  Dec.  12,  1793,  between  the  royalists 
and  the  republicans,  and  another  on  Jan.  12, 1871,  between 
the  Gers.  under  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  and  the  Fr.  under  Gen. 
Clianzy,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious. 

Mans'fleld,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Richland  co., 
O.,  has  a  fine  c.-h.,  a  public  library,  opera-house,  and  public 
hall.  Pop.  1870,  8029 ;  1880,  9859. 

IVIaiisneld,  Penn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mansfield  (EDWARD  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aug.  17,  1801,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1819,  but  declined  appoint- 
ment in  the  army,  and  grad.  from  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  1822: 
studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Conn.,  but  immediately  removed  to  O.,  where 
in  1836  he  was  elected  prof,  of  constitutional  law  in  Cin. 
Coll.  Leaving  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  ed.  of  the 
Cin.  Chronicle  1836-49,  of  the  Atlaf  1849-52,  of  the  Gazette 
1857,  and  of  the  Railroad  Record  1854-72;  for  several  yrs. 
contributed  to  the  New  York  Times  over  the  signature  of 
'•  Veteran  Observer ;"  com.  of  statistics  for  the  State  of  O. 
1857-67.  Author  of  Utility  of  Mathematics,  Treatise  on  Consti- 
tutinnal  Law,  J^eqal  Uights  of  Women,  etc.  D.  Oct.  27,  1880. 

Mansfield  (JARED),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1759, 
grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1777.  His  Essays,  Mathematical  and 
Physical,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  govt,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1802  to  a  captaincy  in  the  engineer  corps  of 
the  army,  and  assignment  to  duty  at  the  Military  Acad.  as 
acting  prof,  of  math.  :  in  1803  he  was  appointed  surveyor- 
gen,  of  the  N.  W.  Terr,  and  removed  to  O.,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  run  the  meridian  lines  on  which  is  based  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  the  public  surveys,  and  to  do  which  he 
imported  astronomical  instruments,  and  practically  estab- 
lished the  first  observatory  in  the  U.  S.,  in  his  own  house 
near  Cm.  Returning  to  New  Haven  in  1812,  having  mean- 
while been  promoted  to  be  lieut.-col.  in  his  corps,  he  was  in 
Oct.  of  that  yr.  appointed  prof,  of  natural  and  experimental 
philos.  at  W.  Pt.— the  first  to  fill  this  chair.  After  16  yrs.  of 
service  in  this  capacity,  he  resigned  in  1828.  D.  Feb.  1,  1830. 

Mansfield  (JOSEPH  K.  F.),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec. 
22.  1803,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1822.  Prior  to  1846  he  was  engaged 
on  engineering  duty  ;  in  the  war  with  Mex.,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  Gen.  Taylor's  army,  he  was  distinguished  in  the 


defence  of  Ft.  Brown  ;  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  at  Buena  Vista  (brevet  col.). 
Returning  to  duty  with  his  corps  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  for  5  yrs.  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for 
fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  when  he 
was  appointed  (1853)  inspector-gen,  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  col.  In  Apr.  1861  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
dept.  of  Wash.,  receiving  the  appointment  of  brig.-gen.  of 
volunteers  the  following  month.  Retafned  on  this  duty 
until  Oct.,  he  was  transferred  to  Camp  Hamilton,  Va..  anil 
in  Nov.  to  the  command  of  Newport  News ;  transferred  in 
command  of  Suffolk  June-Sept.  1862;  promoted  to  be  maj.- 
gen.  of  volunteers  in  July  ;  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Sept.  10,  at  the  head  of 
which,  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he  received  wounds  from 
which  he  d.  the  next  day,  Sept.  18.  1862. 

Mansfield  (WILLIAM  Murray).  EARL  or,  b.  at  Scone, 
Perthshire,  Scot.,  Mar.  2, 1705,  ed.  at  Westminster  School,  at 
Christchurch,  Ox.,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was  called  to  the 
bar  1730,  and  soon  acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of  appeals 
from  the  Scot,  court  of  sessions  to  the  House  of  Lords.  At 
the  same  time  he  cultivated  the  society  of  men  of  letters, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession ;  married  in  1738  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  was  elected  to  Parl.  in  Nov. 
1742,  and  received  the  appointment  of  solicitor-gen.  The 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  exposed  Murray  to  an  accusation 
of  disloyalty,  his  only  reply  being  the  energy  with  which  he 
conducted  the  prosecutions  against  noblemen  convicted  of 
treason.  In  1747,  and  again  in  1754,  Murray  was  re-elected 
to  Parl.,  was  appointed  atty.-gen.  and  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield  and  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  In  1757  he  effected  the  coalition  between 
l*itt,  Fox,  and  Newcastle,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  ministry  of  the  former.  In  the  Amer.  troubles  con- 
sequent upon  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  he  gave  his  opiu  - 
ion  that  the  colonists  must  submit  to  the  authority  of  Parl. 
before  their  grievances  could  be  considered.  In  tfie  trial  of 
Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  Junius's  letters,  he  held  that  the 
jury  was  competent  only  to  pronounce  upon  the  fact  of 
publication  and  the  "sense  of  the  paper,"  not  upon  any 
question  of  law.  He  was  created  earl  of  Mansfield  in  1776 : 
retired  from  the  bench  June  4, 1788,  and  d.  at  Highgate  Mar. 
20,  1793.  (See  his  Life,  by  ROSCOE.) 

Mansfield,  Mount,  in  Cambridge,  Lamoille  co. ,  Vt.. 
is  4389  ft.  high.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  finest 
inN.  Eng.,  the  mts.  about  Montreal,  70  m.  away,  being  easily 
seen  in  clear  weather.  It  is  the  highest  of  the  Green  Mts. 

Manslaughter,  man'slaw-ter,  in  law.  By  the  common 
law,  M.  was  the  unlawful  and  felonious  killing  of  another 
without  any  malice  express  or  implied.  It  was  separated 
by  the  text-writers  into  2  classes,  the  involuntary  and  the 
voluntary-  In  most  of  the  States  of  this  country  the  crime 
is  entirely  defined  and  regulated  by  statute.  These  statutes, 
however,  in  gen.  closely  conform  to  the  common-law  princi- 
ple, although  differing  in  their  details.  The  punishment  is 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  different  periods. 

Mansou,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mantelioorla,  man-choo're-a,  a  region  of  N.  E.  Asia, 
forming  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Chi.  empire,  extends 
between  lat.  40°  and  53°  3V  N.  and  Ion.  118°  and  135°  E., 
bounded  S.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  W.  by  Mongolia, 
and  N.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Rus.,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  rivers  Amoor  and  Usuri.  Its  present  area  is  estimat- 
ed at  362,313  so.  m..  its  pop.  at  about  12.000,000.  It  con- 
sists of  large  plateaus,  bordered  S.  by  the  Shan-Aim  Mts.. 
and  W  by  parts  of  the  Khingan  Mts.,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  15,000  ft.,  and  traversed  by  several  broad  valleys, 
of  which  that  of  the  Soongari  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amoor,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  plateaus  are  most- 
ly covered  with  dense  forests,  the  habitation  of  many  wild 
animals  which  yield  excellent  furs.  The  rivers  teem  with 
fish,  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  valleys  are  well  cultivated  ; 
barley,  wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  tobacco,  and  rhubarb  are 
raised,  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  reared . 
The  country  is  divided  into  3  provs.— Liaotung  or  Shmkmg, 
cap.  Mukden ;  Girin,  and  Saghalin-ulu.  The  inhabs..  th<- 
Mantchoos,  belong  to  the  Tungusian  family  of  the  Mongoli- 
an race.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  invaded 
Chi ,  and  in  1643  conquered  Peking  and  placed  their  chief  on 
the  Chi.  throne.  At  the  present  day  the  Mantchoos  are  rap 
idly  dyii 
By  far  t! 

adopted  every where  throughout'the'country  ;  the  Chi  lang. 
is  tau"ht  in  all  the  schools,  and  Mantchoona  will,  no  doubt, 
before  long  become  as  Chi.  as  Chi.  proper.  See  Alexander 
Williamson,  Journey*  in  North  China. 

Mauteuflel,  mahn-toif  fel,  von  (EDWIN  HANS  CARL), 
BARON,  b.  at  Magdeburg  Feb.  24,  1809  :  entered  the  regiment 
of  guard-dragoons  in  1826,  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  ki 
in  1848  ;  he  often  held  important  positions  of  a  diplomatic 
character,  and  was  the  most  important  man  m  the 
organization  of  the  army.    In  1861  he  was  made  a  lieut.- 
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he  took  his  leave.  In  1868  he  was  recalled  to  military  service, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  first  army  corps  1 1  his  he 
led  in  the  Fr.  war.  After  the  capitulation  of  Metz  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  army,  and  was  sent  to 
N  Fr.,  where  Faidherbe  was  organizing  the  army  of  the  N. 
At  Amiens  and  the  Halluc  he  defeated  the  tr  In  Jan  871 
he  received  the  command  of  the  S.  army.  The  ariu>  o 
Bourbaki,  which,  defeated  by  Gen.  Werder,  retreated  from 
Selfort  he  attacked  in  the  flank,  cut  off  its  retreat,  and 
Compelled  i  "to Across  the  Swiss  frontier.  After  the  war  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation.  On 
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Sept.  14,  1873,  the  emp.  created  him  a  field-marshal,  [from 
orlq.  art.  in  ./.'•<••  I'nir.  i'i/c.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.] 

Mau'tlM  [Gr.  Ma"Tts,  a  "diviner"],  a  remarkable  genus 
of  large  orthopterous  insects,  raptorial  in  their  habits,  and 
kindred  to  the  Phasmidte,  or  walking  sticks.  They  are 
popularly  called  walking  leaves,  race-horses,  soothsayers, 
or  prophets.  When  watching  for  their  prey  these  creatures 
assume  a  sort  of  kneeling  posture,  doubling  the  great  spiny 
fore  legs  under  the'thorax.  Hence  they  were  once  believed 
to  be  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Hottentots  worship  them. 

.Ma  n't  ua  (Mantova),  city  of  N.  It.,  in  the  prov.  of  Milan, 
the  strongest  fortress  of  the  "  Quadrilateral"  and  of  It.  It 
is  in  lat.  45°  07'  45"  N.,  Ion.  28°  27'  33"  E.,  8  m.  N.  of  the 
Po,  and  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  built  on 
2  islands  formed  by  the  Mincio,  which  here  creates  a  lake 
that  encircles  the  city.  The  channel  between  the  2  islands 
dividing  the  city  is  called  the  Bio.  The  streets  and  squares 
are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  public  and  private  buildings 
have  a  grand  mediasval  aspect,  and  are  very  rich  in  works 
of  art.  The  town  has  5  gates  and  a  dockyard,  called  Porta 
Catena,  from  whence  there  is  a  navigable  communication 
with  the  Po.  The  cathedral  of  M.  was  designed  by  Giulio 
Romano,  and  contains  fine  frescoes.  The  chs.  of  St.  Andrea 
and  Santa  Barbara  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  first-rate 
artists.  St.  Martino  and  St.  Egidio  are  chs.  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  old  ducal  palace  is  very  sumptuous,  with  fres- 
coes by  Mantegna,  Giulio  Romano,  etc.  Pop.  28,048. 

.Maii'uH  I.,  Comnenus,  Byzantine  emp.,  b.  about 
1120;  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.,  or  Calo- Joannes,  in 
1143,  and  d.  Sept.  24,  1180.  His  reign  was  a  succession  of 
campaigns,  but  his  successes  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
his  tottering  throne  standing. 

Manuel  II..  Palieologus,  Byzantine  emp.,  b.  in  1348 ; 
succeeded  his  father,  John  V.,  in  1391,  and  d.  July  21,  1425. 
The  Byzantine  empire  consisted  at  that  time  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  adjacent  dists. ;  and  so  miserable  had  this 
throne  become  that  on  a  tour  to  the  W.  countries  John  V. 
was  detained  in  Venice  for  debt.  Many  Turks  had  settled 
in  Constantinople,  where  they  had  3  mosques,  etc.  Bajazet 
pushed  his  demands  further,  and  John  V.  sent  M.  to  his 
court  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  M.  fled  to  Constantinople  in  order  to 
secure  the  throne  for  himself,  and  Bajazet  followed  him 
with  a  great  army.  Aided  by  Sigismund.  king  of  Hungary. 
M.  met  him  at  Nicopolis,  but  was  defeated  in  1396,  and 
Bajazet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  last  hour  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  seemed  now  to  have  come,  when  the 
progress  of  Timur  still  left  it  standing  for  some  time. 

Manure.    See  FERTILIZERS  and  AGRICULTURAL  CHEM. 

Manutlus  (ALDUS).    See  ALDINE  EDITIONS. 

Manzoni,  mahn-zo'ne  (ALESSANDRO),  COUNT,  b.  at  Milan 
May  8,  1785.  His  early  studies  were  prosecuted  at  Merate 
and  at  Lugano,  and  he  grad.  at  Pavia.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  was  residing  with  Carlo 
Imbonati.  Imbonati  dyeing  in  1806,  M.  wrote  his  famous 
verses  on  the  death  of  his  mother's  friend.  At  this  time  M. 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Fauriel,  to  whom  he  became 
warmly  attached.  In  1807  he  pub.  his  little  poem  Urania. 
Hitherto  atheistic,  he  became  converted  between  1807  and 
1808  to  the  Catholic  faith,  of  which  he  was  afterward  an 
eloquent  defender.  Returning  to  Milan  M.  commenced  his 
tragedy,  11  C'onte  di  Carmagnola,  which  he  completed  at 
Paris  in  1819.  On  the  death  of  Nap.  in  1821,  M.  composed  his 
immortal  ode,  II  Cinque  Maggio.  The  following  yr.  M.  pub. 
his  tragedy,  Adelchi.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  tragedies  of  M.  is  a  return  to  the  most  simple  and  truth- 
ful dialogue.  In  1825  he  pub.  /  Protnessi  Sposi.  This  was 
followed  by  Storia  della  C'olonna  Infame.  After  this  M.  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  Italian.  He  was 
named  senator  by  the  It.  govt.,  and  an  annual  pension  of 
12,000  francs  was  settled  upon  him.  D.  May  22,  1873. 

Ma'orls,  the  name  give  by  themselves  to  the  inhabs.  of 
New  Zealand.  The  natives  of  this  archipelago  are  derived 
from  the  Malay  stock.  They  have  a  tradition  that  their  an- 
cestors came  about  500  yrs.  ago  in  7  canoes  from  a  distant 
island  called  Hawaiki.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  real  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  were  a 
small  dark  race  akin  to  the  Papuans.  Owing  to  favorable 
phys.  influences,  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  developed 
into  the  first  family  of  the  Polynesians,  being  as  remarkable 
for  their  bodily  vigor  as  for  intellect.  The  2  great  national 
customs  which  have  not  yet  disappeared  are  rnurti  and  tapu 
or  taboo.  By  the  former  any  man  who  had  by  accident  or 
otherwise  transgressed  certain  customs  rendered  himself 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  or  in  some  cases  to  be  plundered  by 
everybody.  Owing  to  this  no  property  was  secure  ;  an  ob- 
ject of  value,  such  as  a  coat,  would  pass  in  a  few  days 
through  many  hands ;  and  it  became  disgraceful  not  to  be 


yattra  (gentlemen)  could  be  touched.  Superstition  aided 
this ;  a  powerful  man  who  had  eaten  unknowingly  the  re- 
mains of  a  chief's  dinner  died  in  a  few  hours  of  terror.  Ean- 
gatira  were  tapu.  from  carrying  anything  on  their  backs,  but 
they  evaded  it  by  bearing  it  in  their  arms  and  nursing  it  like 
a  child.  No  man  could  take  light  from  a  chief's  fire.  Mana 
luck,  virtue,  force,  or  inherent  power,  was  an  element  of 
vast  influence  among  the  M.  A  weapon  which  had  slain 
many  men,  a  virgin  fortress,  the  prestige  of  a  great  chief,  a 
pig  which  foretold  changes  in  the  weather  by  squealing  were 
all  mana.  Suicide  was  practised  for  many  causes.  When 
husbands  or  wives  died  the  survivors  in  many  cases  hanged 
themselves ;  widows  did  so  almost  invariably  ;  and  debtors 
often  settled  their  accounts  in  this  manner.  They  excel  in 
carving,  of  which  their  war-canoes,  carrying  100  men  are 
specimens.  They  entertained  formerly  a  superstitious  dread 
of  an  Atua  or  supreme  being,  and  cultivate  many  supersti- 
tions akin  to  worship  relative  to  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and 
minor  divinities.  They  believe  that  the  stars  are  the  left  eyes 


of  deceased  chiefs ;  that  the  higher  class  among  themselves 
are  immortal,  but  when  the  Cookees  or  vulgar  perish  they  die 
forever.  The  number  of  M.  decreased  very  rapidly  up  to 
about  1858,  since  which  there  has  apparently  been  a  slight 
increase.  In  the  census  of  1881  their  number  is  given  at 
44,099.  (See  GREY,  Maori  Mementoes.) 

Map  [Lat.  mappa,  "cloth"].  The  word  map  is  applied 
to  a  representation  of  the  whole  or  of  some  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  properly  termed  a  terrestrial  map :  it  is 
also  used  to  designate  charts  of  the  positions  of  the  con- 
stellations of  the  celestial  vault,  considered  as  a  surround- 
ing sphere.  The  first  man  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  of 
the  world  is  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  who  lived  from  B.  c. 
611  to  547.  Eratosthenes,  b.  at  Cyrene  in  B.  c.  276,  is  the  first 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  tried  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth.  The  astron.  Hipparchus  of  Bithynia,  b. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  B.  c.,  also  treated  of 
geog.  But  it  was  not  till  the  2d  century  of  the  Chr.  era  that 
Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered the  great  father  of  mapping,  constructed  his  series 
of  26  maps,  together  with  a  gen.  map  of  the  then  known 
world,  basing  these  upon  a  catalogue  of  the  astronomical 
lats.  and  Ions,  of  places.  Rom.  geog.  of  the  3d  century  was 
represented  by  the  Peutingerian  table,  executed  about  230 
A.  D.,  which  exhibits  the  itineraries  of  the  whole  world 
known  to  theRoms.,  from  Brit,  to  Farther  India.  In  medi- 
aeval  times  the  scientific  mapping  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have 
given  place  in  Europe  to  sentimental  representations  of  the 
earth,  in  which  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  is  taken  as  the 
central  point  of  the  world,  all  the  lands  of  the  globe  being 
made  to  circle  round  it,  and  the  ocean  to  encompass  the 
whole  on  the  outer  margins.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Ars.  rendered  most  important  services  to  this  science,  and 
the  old  Arab  treatises  on  geog.  and  travels  are  still  valuable. 
It.  maps  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  betoken  a  return  to 
scientific  mapping. 

An  epoch  was  marked  in  the  hist,  of  maps  when  the  geog. 
Gerard  Mercator  introduced  in  1556  the  cylindrical  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  which  bears  his  name.  Between  this 
time  and  the  conclusion  of  the  following  century  vast 
strides  were  made  in  geog.,  and  the  vols.  of  maps  which 
were  then  pub.  by  private  individuals  far  excel  in  costly 
elaboration  any  such  works  of  the  present  day.  Among 
the  most  important  geographical  works  of  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  is  the  survey  of  Chi.  given  out  in  the  name 
of  Pere  du  Halde,  the  work  of  a  number  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, who  gained  admittance  first  into  Chi.  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  native  Chi.  maps  of  high  value  existed  previously  to 
this  Jesuit  survey.  Coming  down  to  more  modern  times, 
we  find  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the  beginnings 
of  those  mathematically  accurate  surveys  and  delineations 
of  the  surfaces  of  civilized  countries  which  are  now  making 
steady  progress.  In  considering  briefly  the  different  kinds 
of  maps  and  their  construction,  we  shall  divide  these  into 
the  two  chief  classes  of  topographical  or  special,  and  geo- 
graphical or  gen.  maps. 

Tne  greater  part  of  the  existing  topographical  maps  are 
the  result  of  surveys  undertaken  by  the  govts.  of  the  more 
advanced  countries  of  the  globe.  The  preliminary  step  in 
the  survey  is  the  exact  measurement  of  a  base-line  in  some 
level  plain,  from  the  extremities  of  which  base-angles  are 
observed  to  surrounding  objects  chosen  as  trigonometrical 
stations.  The  distances  of  these  stations  from  the  ends  of 
the  base-line  are  then  calculated  and  laid  down  on  paper, 
forming  so  many  new  base-lines  from  whence  other  trigono- 
metrical stations  are  determined,  until  the  entire  area  of  the 
country  to  be  surveyed  is  covered  with  a  network  of  trian- 
gles. Within  the  prin.  triangulation  minor  triangles,  termed 
secondary  and  tertiary,  are  observed,  and  afterward  the  in- 
terior of  each  is  filled  up  by  measurements  with  theodolite 
and  chain.  By  this  process  the  length  and  breadth  of  each 
part  of  the  land  are  determined,  and  its  features  in  respect 
of  these  2  co-ordinates  are  accurately  known  ;  but  a  third 
element,  that  of  elevation  or  depth,  is  also  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  true  representation.  In  ascertaining  this  third 
element  of  height,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  as  a  datum 
line.  In  order  to  determine  the  true  position  on  the  globe 
of  the  tract  surveyed,  the  astronomical  position  of  some  of 
the  chief  stations  of  the  prin.  triaugulation  must  be  obtained 
with  the  most  rigid  accuracy,  their  lats.  being  observed  in- 
dependently, their  Ions,  by  differences  of  time  between  each 
other  and  between  a  certain  known  or  assumed  meridian. 

The  class  of  general  maps,  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
geographical  representations  of  the  world,  or  of  portions  of 
its  surface  which  are  smaller  in  scale  than  the  limit  of  topo- 
graphical maps,  is  a  wide  one.  The  only  representation  of 
the  whole  world  in  which  the  relative  proportions  of  its 
various  parts  can  be  accurately  preserved  is  that  of  an  arti- 
ficial globe,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  features  of  land  and 
sea  are  mapped ;  and  without  the  aid  of  such  a  globe  no 
true  ideas  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live  can  be  impressed 
on  the  mind.  Since,  however,  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
is  limited,  it  becomes  imperative  to  have  recourse  to  the 
more  convenient  representations  on  a  flat  surface.  Just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  surface  of  a 
globe  without  folding  in  some  parts,  so  no  map  on  a  plane 
surface  can  represent  any  considerable  portion  of  the  globe 
without  distortion.  In  the  case  of  gen.  maps,  some  plan  by 
which  these  errors  of  representation  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  must  be  employed.  Various  methods,  termed 
projections,  have  from  time  to  time  been  devised  for  this  end, 
each  having  its  application  to  some  special  purpose,  some 
being  designed  for  the  truer  representation  of  smaller  areas, 
others  for  larger  or  for  the  whole  globe.  When  a  count  ry 
has  been  topographically  surveyed,  the  production  of  a  gen. 
geographical  map  of  that  region  is  a  simple  matter  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  larger  to  the  smaller  scale,  and  should  be  a  per- 
fect delineation  of  the  main  features  of  the  land.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  KEITH  JOHNSTON.] 
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Mapes  (JAMES  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  May  29,  1806  ; 
became  a  merchant  and  sugar-refiner,  and  was  for  a  time 
prof,  of  chem.  and  natural  philos.  in  the  National  Acad.  of 
Design.  He  invented  useful  processes  in  industrial  chem., 
and  became  a  successful  agriculturist  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
became  a  manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  ed.  of  the  Woi-kin;/ 
Fanner,  and  put  forth  many  addresses  and  papers  on  chem. 
and  agriculture,  also  The  American  Repository  of  Arta,  The 
Prii<-lical.  farmer,  and  other  works.  D.  Jan.  10,  1866. 

Mapes,  or  Map  (WALTER),  b.  in  Eng.  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century ;  studied  at  Paris ;  became  a  noted 
theologian  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  II. ;  was  canon  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  incumbent  of 
Westbury,  Gloucestershire,  and  archdeacon  of  Ox.  (11%). 
D.  about  1210.  The  Lat.  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes  were  pub.  in  1841,  and  the  prose  work,  He  JVuyis  Curi- 
alimnAn  1850. 

Ma'ple  [A.-S.  mapeltreo~\,'&  name  given  to  trees  of  the 
the  genus  Acer  and  order  Sapindaceae,  natives  of  N.  Amer., 
Asia,  and  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  noble  shade  and  tim- 
ber trees.  The  Amer.  species  are  the  following :  (1)  The 
sugar  M.  (A.  saccharlmim),  and  its  variety,  rdgrum,  the 
black  M.  In  Canada  and  the  N.  States  great  quantities  of 
sugar  of  good  quality  are  made  by  boiling  the  sap  of  this 
tree.  It  is  used  extensively  in  making  furniture,  especially 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  wood  called  birdseye  and  curled  M. 
(2)  The  white  M.  or  silver  M.  (A.  etonKOrjmm),  a  fine  shade 
tree  ;  its  soft  and  white  wood  is  used  for  making  shoemak- 
ers' lasts.  (3)  The  red  or  swamp  M.,  which  shares  with  the 
preceding  the  name  of  soft  M. ;  the  wood  not  unlike  that  of 
the  silver  M.  (4)  The  striped  M.  (A.  Penmylvanicum\  some- 
times called  moosewood,  and  (5)  the  mountain  M.  (.4.  spica- 
ttim)  are  small  trees  or  tall  shrubs  of  little  importance. 
These  are  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  species.  In  the  Rocky  Mts. 
occurs  (6)  A.  glabrum,  a  handsome  small  tree.  Or.  and  Cal. 
have  2  species  :  (7)  the  vine  M.  (A.  drcinatvm),  a  small  tree 
or  large  shrub  with  leaves  which  may  be  likened  to  those  of 
the  grape-vine  ;  (8)  the  large-leaved  M.  (A.  macrophyllum),  a 
very  handsome  tree,  but  never  very  large  ;  its  timber  hard 
and  close-grained,  and  greatly  valued  in  Or.,  this  and  an 
ash  being  prin.  hard-wood  trees  of  region.  Of  European 
species,  the  species  commonly  planted  in  U.  S.  for  shade  and 
ornament,  are  Nor.  M.  (A.  ]>lafanoides)  and  sycamore  M.  (.4. 
pseudo-platanus),  in  Eng.  called  simply  sycamore,  both  hardy 
trees  of  rapid  growth  and  good  timber.  The  wood  of  latter 
is  much  used  in  Europe  for  carving.  ASA  GRAY. 

Mapletoii,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

IVIaquoketa,  ma-ko'ke-ta,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of 
Jackson  co.,  la.  Pop.  1870,  1756;  1880,  2467. 

Ittarabou  (mar-a-boo')  Stork,  the  Leptoptllus  marabou 
of  W.  Afr.,  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  stork  family,  held  sacred 
from  its  usefulness  in  devouring  large  quantities  of  filth. 
From  this  bird,  and  from  the  almost  equally  repulsive  adju- 
tant-bird of  India,  the  very  beautiful  and  costly  marabou 
feathers  are  obtained. 

Marabouts,  mar-a-boots'  [Ar.],  a  sort  of  half-priestly 
caste  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  Afr.,  among  Mohammedan  peo- 
ples. They  are  descendants  of  the  Almoravide  sovereigns 
of  Sp.  and  Morocco. 

Maracay'bo,  Lake  of,  is  100m.  long  and  70  m.  broad, 
and  communicates  through  a  channel  20  m.  long  and  5  m. 
broad  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  N.  shore  of  Venezuela.  Its  entrance  is  fortified. 

rtlaraiiha o,  or  Maraiiham,  town  of  Brazil,  the  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  Mararihao,  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mar- 
anhao  River,  in  lat.  2°  31'  S.,  Ion.  44°  18'  W.  It  is  a  hand- 
some city,  with  many  fine  buildings.  The  streets  are  steep, 
and  carriages  cannot  be  used.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a 
large  and  important  trade.  Pop.  31,604. 

Marauta'ceae  [from  Maranta,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs,  mostly  tropical.  The 
starch  of  M.  arundlnacea  is  true  arrow-root. 

Maraschino.    See  LIQUEUR. 

Maras'mus,  consumption  of  the  bowels,  abdominal 
phthisis,  is  a  wasting  disease  of  the  entire  body,  dependent 
upon  scrofulous  or  tubercular  degeneration  of  the  mesen- 
teric  glands.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  children,  especially  the 
bottle-fed,  those  in  asylums,  or  ill  cared  for.  It  often  co- 
exists with  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  and  frequently  developed  by  the  exhaust- 
ive influence  of  a  difficult  dentition  or  persistent  summer 
diarrhoea*  The  prognosis  is  always  bad.  The  treatment  is 
entirely  nutritive. 

Marat,  mah-rah'  (JEAN  PAUL),  b.  May  24, 1744.  at  Boudry, 
Neufchatel,  Switz.,  of  Prot.  parents  ;  studied  phys.  science 
and  med.,  read  many  books,  and  acquired  a  great  multitude 
of  miscellaneous  notions,  but  learned  nothing ;  wandered 
restlessly  around  from  place  to  place  ;  pub.  at  Edinburgh  in 
1774  The  Chains  of  Slavery  ;  settled  at  Paris  in  1775 ;  began 
to  practice  as  a  phys.,  and  wrote  book  after  book  on  optics, 
electricity,  etc.,  but  found  no  patients  and  no  readers.  With 
the  Revolution  this  man  suddenly  became  prominent.  His 
paper,  IS  Ami  du  Poiple,  became  a  power  in  Fr.  Danton, 
the  minister  of  justice,  a  man  of  great  talents,  wished  to 
use  M.  and  his  paper.  He  introduced  him  in  the  club  of 
the  Cordeliers.  Thence  he  crept  into  the  Convention,  and 
one  day  he  stood  beside  Danton  as  member  of  the  committee 
of  public  weal,  and  made  Danton  himself  tremble.  The  Sept. 
massacres,  and  the  law  against  suspicious  persons,  which 
brought  400,000  Fr.  citizens  to  jail,  were  his  greatest  deeds. 
He  was  killed  by  Charlotte  Corday  July  13,  1793. 

Ittar'atlioii,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  about  6  m. 
long,  \y2  m.  wide,  and  22  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Athens.  The  river 
Charadrus  runs  through  it,  and  2  little  hamlets  (\  rana  and 
Marathona)  are  on  its  W.  edge,  under  the  hills.  The  battle 
fouerht  there  in  Sept.  490  B.  c.  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

Mar'ble.  In  common  lang.  any  limestone  which  will 
take  a  good  polish  is  called  M.,  but  the  name  is  only  prop- 
erly applied  to  limestones  which  have  been  exposed  to 


mi'tamorphic  action,  and  have  thereby  been  rendered  more 
crystalline  in  texture,  and  have  had  their  colors  more  or 
less  modified  or  totally  removed.  White  M.  belongs  to  the 
latter  category.  This  is  formed  from  limestones  in  which 
the  coloring-matter  was  organic,  and  was  expelled  by  heat. 
In  chemical  composition,  M.  are  either  carbonates  of  lime 
or  compounds  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
Many  of  the  best  M.  contain  much  magnesia,  and  some 
of  them  are  true  dolomites.  The  use  of  M.  in  arch,  ap- 
parently dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Among  the 
Egyptians  it  was  extensively  used  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  masterpieces  of  arch,  left  by  the 
Grs.  and  Roms.  are  composed  of  this  material.  M.  has 
also  been  employed  in  all  civilized  nations  for  the  internal 
and  external  decoration  of  buildings  made  of  this  or  other 
material,  and  it  has  been  the  favorite  and  almost  the  only 
stone  in  which  the  sculptor  has  given  form  to  his  ideal. 

M.  are  found  to  exhibit  great  diversity  of  color  and  text- 
ure, running  into  varieties  which  have  served  different 
purposes  among  both  the  ancs.  and  moderns.  They  are 
commercially  classified  as  white  and  colored,  but  each  of 
these  divisions  constitutes  a  group  in  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  known  by  distinct  names.  The  white  M. 
are  divided  into  the  pure  white,  or  statuary,  and  the  mot- 
tled or  clouded  white,  in  which  the  mass  is  white  with 
more  or  less  clouds  or  stains.  The  colored  M.  are  gray, 
blue,  black,  red,  and  yellow,  or  mottled  with  various  mixt- 
ures of  these  colors  with  each  other  or  with  white.  Of 
all  these,  the  rarest  and  most  highly  esteemed  is  the  pure- 
white  or  statuary  M.  Comparatively  few  localities  are 
known  where  good  statuary  M.  is  found,  and  the  quarries 
which  have  supplied  the  material  employed  by  anc.  and 
modern  sculptors  have  world-wide  fame".  The  white  M. 
chiefly  used  by  the  Grs.  were  the  Pentelic  and  Parian.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  obtained  from  Mt.  Pentelicus,  in  Attica ; 
the  second  from  the  island  of  Paros.  By  the  ancs.  the 
Parian  was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  M..  and 
the  finest  works  of  Phidias,  Scarpa,  and  Praxiteles  were 
wrought  in  it.  The  Pentelic  M.  is  very  fine-grained,  trans- 
lucent, and  somewhat  waxy  in  appearance.  The  Parian 
is  more  granular,  resembling  in  color  and  texture  Jine  loaf- 
sugar.  The  studios  of  the  Rom.  sculptors  were  mainly  sup- 
plied from  the  quarries  at  Carrara,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  white  M.  now  used 
for  statuary  in  Europe  and  Amer.  is  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  Carrara  M.  is  of  somewhat  coarser 
grain  than  the  Gr..  but  is  very  pure  in  color  and  sufficient- 
ly compact  to  receive  a  high  polish.  In  the  U.  S.  statuary 
M.  has  yet  been  quarried  only  at  W.  Rutland,  Vt.  Here  a 
layer  from  3  to  4  ft.  in  thickness  of  pure  white  is  inter- 
stratified  with  40  to  50  ft.  of  clouded  M.  This  is  as  per- 
fect in  color  as  the  Italian,  but  is  somewhat  less  strong 
and  durable.  The  clouded  white  M.  are  much  more  abun- 
dant than  the  pure  white,  and  usually  constitute  */io  of 
the  deposit  where  that  occurs.  Most  of  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  antiquity  are  constructed  from  this  variety, 
often  taken  from  the  same  quarries  which  yielded  the  pure 
white  in  smaller  quantities.  In  N.  Amer.  what  are  called 
white  M.  occur  in  a  great  number  of  localities,  as  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  throughout  the  Alleghany 
belt,  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  Sierra  Nevada.  White  or  light 
M.  of  desirable  quality  are,  however,  yet  known  to  exist 
in  but  few  places,  and  almost  all  the  fine  M.,  such  as  come 
in  competition  with  the  It.,  are  obtained  from  Rutland  co., 
Vt.  The  M.  of  this .  region  is  of  the  age  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  of  N.  Y.,  and  forms  part  of  a  calcareous  mass 
about  2000  ft.  in  thickness,  called  the  Eol'um  limestone  by 
Prof.  Hitchcock.  The  M.  belt  of  Rutland  co.  extends  to  a 
great  distance  N.  and  S.  through  the  States  of  Vt.  and 
Mass  but  the  quality  of  the  stone  deteriorates  in  either 
direction.  A  belt  of  white  M.,  probably  distinct  from  that 
described  above,  runs  southward  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Alleghanies  from  Mass,  to  and  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  M. 
of  this  belt  is  a  typical  dolomite,  and  is  very  coarsely  crys- 
talline. It  is  quarried  at  Sing  Sing,  Tuckahoe,  and  various 
points  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  near  Baltimore,  Md. 

"  Colored  "  M.  are  either  of  one  simple  color  or  variegat- 
ed. Among  the  first  are  the  black,  red,  blue,  gray,  and  yel- 
low M  Jet-black  M.  was  somewhat  largely  used  by  the 
ancs.,  and  that  found  in  the  ruins  of  It.  is  known  as  the 
Nero  antlco.  It  is  now  highly  prized,  and  is  chiefly  used  as 
a  groundwork  for  mosaics.  Black  M.  are  found  in  Belg., 
Eng.,  Ire.,  and  in  the  U.  S.  The  red  and  yellow  M.  of  the 
Roms.  are  called  by  the  modern  Its.  the  Rosso  anttfo  and 
GlaUo  antlco.  Like  the  Nero  antlco,  they  were  largely  used 
by  the  Roms.  and  Etruscans  for  the  decoration  of  the  in- 
teriors of  their  houses,  but  the  localities  from  which  they 
were  derived  are  not  now  known.  Gray  M.  have  always 
been  more  or  less  employed  in  arch.  The  most  common 
grav  M.  of  the  Roms.  is  the  Cijwlino.  The  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Baia?  (bored  by  mollusks,  and 
thus  recording  the  former  partial  submergence  of  the  tem- 
ple) are  of  Cipollno.  The  variegated  M.  are  often  spotted 
or  veined  with  different  colors,  and  are  sometimes  of  great 
beautv  They  are  used  for  the  decorations  of  the  interiors 
of  buildings,  for  counters,  soda-fountains,  mantels,  etc 
Brocalello  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  mottled  M.  found 
in  Sp.  Lwnaclulla  (It.)  is  a  highly  fossiliferous  M  or  lime- 
stone, to  which  the  inclosed  fragments  of  shells,  retaining 
their  Aacre  and  iridescence,  give  sreatbnll.ancy  and  beauty 
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these,  the  best  known  is  the  "Tennessee ''a  very  handsome 
stone  mottled  chocolate  or  lilac  and  white  in  color,  and  a 
favorite  material  for  the  Interior  to™^™*S^*£8& 
ings  A  scarcely  less  beautiful  variety  is  the  '  \\  mooski 
M~f  quarried  near  Burlington,  Vt.  This  is  mettled  with  red 
brown,  and  white,  and  is  much  esteemed,  but,  like  many 
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other  veined  and  mottled  M.,  it  contain*  much  silica  and  is 
difficult  to  work. 

In  quarrying  M.,  the  surface-rock,  except  when  protected 
by  clay  or  earth,  is  found  cracked  and  decomposed  by  frost, 
sun,  etc.  to  a  depth  of  10  to  30  ft.,  and  is  worthless.  When 
the  surface  or  "  cap  rock  "  is  removed,  a  "floor,"  or  level 
space,  is  formed,  where  the  "channelling-machines  "  are 
set  to  work.  By  these  machines  narrow  parallel  channels 
are  cut  across  all  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  ti  ft. 
The  machines  are  then  turned,  and  channels  are  cut  at  right 
angles  with  the  first.  The  floor  is  thus  cut  into  blocks  of 
any  required  size.  One  of  these,  called  the  "key-block,'"  is 
then  broken  out,  and  the  others,  thus  rendered  accessible. 
are  drilled  through  at  their  bases— a  process  called  "  gad- 
ding"—and  are  lifted  out  by  cranes.  When  removed  from 
the  quarry  the  blocks  of  M.  are  taken  to  a  mill  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  and  sawed  into  slabs  of  different  thick- 
ness or  into  pyramids  for  monuments,  blocks  for  building, 
etc.  This  is  done  with  gangs  of  horizontal  saws,  which  are 
strips  of  soft  iron,  fed  with  sand  and  dripping  water.  The 
polishing  of  M.  is  also  done  by  machinery,  the  slabs  or 
blocks  being  placed  in  a  "  rubbing  bed  "  and  ground  and  pol- 
ished with  sand,  emery,  "  putty,"  etc.  by  a  rubber  with  either 
a  rotary  or  a  to-and-fro  motion.  J.  S.  NEWBERRT. 

Mar'bleliead,  R.  R.  centre,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  20  m.  N.  E. 
from  Boston,  has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  nearly  land- 
locked. The  fisheries,  once  prominent,  are  declining.  It  is 
a  summer  resort.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  7703 :  1880,  7467. 

Marcellt'iius,  SAINT,  and  bp.  of  Rome,  succeeded  Caius 
June  30,  296,  and  d.  Oct.  24,  304.  The  old  story  of  his  apos- 
tasy under  Diocletian  is  now  regarded  as  fabulous. 

Marcellluus.    See  AMMIANUS. 

Marcel'lns,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  plebeian  family 
of  anc.  Rome,  belonging  to  the  gens  Claudia.  The  most 
famous  member  of  this  family  was  Marcus  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus,  b.  about  268  B.  c.,  and  killed  at  Venusia,  in  Apulia,  in 
208  B.  c.  He  was  5  times  consul— viz.  in  222,  215,  214,  210,  and 
208  B.  c.  He  slew  with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus,  king  of 
the  Gauls,  in  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  during  his  first  con- 
sulship. Of  still  greater  importance  was  his  success  at  Nola 
in  215  B.  c.,  where  he  repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal.  But 
his  greatest  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Sic.,  in  212  B.  c. 
His  great  services  to  the  republic  were  disfigured  by  the  cru- 
elty of  his  character.  Syracuse  he  gave  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers,  and  he  carried  away  its  works  of  art.  In 
Rome  itself  his  proceedings  occasioned  much  censure. 

Mart-el  In  s  I.,  SAINT,  a  Rom.  bp.  of  Rome  in  308,  was 
forced  by  the  emp.  Maxentius  to  become  a  slave  in  his 
stables.  D.  310.— MARCELLUS  II.,  POPE  (Marcello  L'ervini),  was 
cardinal-legate  of  Julius  III.  at  Trent ;  became  pope,  retain- 
ing his  own  name,  and  d.  of  poison  May  1,  1555. 

March  [Lat.  Martins,  the  month  of  Mars],  the  3d  month 
of  the  Gregorian  style,  the  1st  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

March  (ALDEN),  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  in  1795, 
grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1820,  and  in  the  same  yr.  settled  as 
a  surgeon  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  prin.  founder  of  the 
Albany  Med.  Coll.  and  the  City  Hospital,  and  was  long  a 
prof,  of  surgery  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  former  inst. 
He  was  a  successful  surgical  operator,  and  was  at  one  time 
pres.  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association.  He  wrote  some  excel- 
lent professional  papers,  and  introduced  important  changes 
in  operative  surgery.  I).  June  17,  1869. 

March  (AUSIAS),  a  Valencian  poet,  the  yr.  of  whose  birth 
is  unknown,  but  who  appears  to  have  d.  in  1462.  His  poems 
in  subject  and  gen.  character  resemble  those  of  Petrarch, 
but  his  treatment  of  his  themes  is  original,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  rank  not  only  first  among  the  bards  of  his  native  lang., 
but  among  the  first  of  the  century  in  which  he  flourished. 
His  compositions  are  generally  in  stanzas  of  7, 8,  or  10  verses, 
in  most  cases  rhymed,  but  sometimes  simply  assonant. 

March  (CHARLES  W.).  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  15, 
1815,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  in  1&37 ;  studied  law  ;  engaged 
in  journalism  in  New  York  ;  pub.  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Con- 
temporaries ;  travelled  in  Europe ;  wrote  Sketches  and  Ad- 
ventures in  Madeira,  Port.,  and  the  Andalusiasof  Sp. ;  was  for 
some  time  vice-consul  at  Cairo.  D.  Jan.  24,  *'"" ' 


prof,  of  the  Eng.  lang.  and  of  comparative  philology  at  La- 
fayette Coll.,  East  on.  Pa.  He  has  written  A  Method  of  Philo- 
logical Study  of  the  Kmj.  Lang.,  an  A.-S.  Grain.,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  A.-S.,  beside  editing  Lai.  Hi/mm  and  a  portion  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Eusebius.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
pres.  of  the  Amer.  Philological  Association. 

Marcloii,  mar'she-on,  the  son  of  a  bp.  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus ;  was  excommunicated  by  his  father  on  account  of 
his  heretical  views :  went  to  Rome  about  140 ;  associated 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cordon.  He  established  the  first 
known  canon  of  sacred  books. 

Marconiaii'nl  ("men  of  the  borders"),  a  Ger.  tribe 
first  settled  in  the  regions  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main ;  accompanied  Ariovistus  when  in  the  time  of  C'sesar 
he  invaded  Gaul,  but  were  later  on  led  by  their  own  chief 
Maroboduus,  into  the  land  of  the  Boii  (Bohemia),  which 
they  conquered.  Maroboduus's  rule  was  of  short  duration  • 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  country,  sought  refuge 
with  the  Rom.  emp.  Tiberius,  and  d.  at  Ravenna  The  M 
continued  to  be  the  ruling  people  in  Bohemia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  2d  century  Marcus  Aurelius  was  occupied  in 
war  with  them  from  161  to  180,  and  when  he  d.  his  son  Corn- 
modus  bought  peace  of  them.  In  the  3d  century  they  in- 
vaded It.  with  various  success.  In  the  4th  centurv  thev 
became  lost. 

Marco  Polo.    See  POLO. 

Marcou,  mar-koo'  (JULES),  b.  Apr.  20,  1824,  at  Salins,  in 
the  dept.  of  Jura,  Fr. ;  studied  geol. ;  received  in  1847  employ- 
ment at  the  palwontological  collection  of  the  museum  of 
the  Sorbonne ;  travelled  much  in  the  U.  8.  1848-50,  1853-54 


Travavx  sur  le  Drias  et  le  Trias  en  Kvssie. 

Mar'cus,  bp.  of  Rome,  came  to  that  dignity  in  336,  and 
d.  Oct.  7  of  that  yr. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Sec  ANTOMM  s 
(MARCUS  AURELIUS). 

Mar'cy  (ERASTUS  E.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Greenwich,  Mass.,  Dec. 
9,  1815,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1837,  and  in  med.  at  Jefferson 
Med.  Coll.,  Pb.Ua.,  1840;  was  for  some  yrs.  an  allopathic  phys., 
but  adopted  the  homoeopathic  doctrines,  after  which  he 
"  verified  his  theories  by  extended  observation  in  the  first 
hospitals  of  Europe  ;"  settled  in  New  York  ;  wrote  numer- 
ous essays  on  med.  and  chemical  subjects  ;  edited  from  1852 
N.  Amer.  Homoeopathic  Journal ;  pub.  The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Med.  and  Hoinctopathy  vs.  Allopathy,  and  edited  Hahne- 
mann's  Lesser  Writings. 

Marcy  (WILLIAM  LEARNED),  b.  at  Southbridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  12,  1786,  grad.  in  1808  at  Brown  Univ.  ;  was  for  a  time  a 
teacher,  but  became  a  lawyer  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  served  as  an  of- 
ficer of  volunteers  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  capturing  at  St.  Regis, 
Canada,  the  first  prisoners  and  the  first  flag  taken  on  land 
in  the  war  ;  became  in  1816  recorder  of  Troy,  and  for  a  time 
conducted  the  Troy  Budget,  then  a  leading  anti-Federalist 
organ  ;  became  in  1821  adjutant-gen,  of  N.  Y.,  in  1823  comp- 
troller; a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1829;  was 
chosen  IT.  S.  Senator  in  1831,  but  resigned  the  following  yr. 
upon  being  elected  gov.  of  N.  Y.,  to  which  position  he  was 
twice  re-elected,  but  defeated  in  1838  by  W.  II.  Seward.  In 
1839  Pres.  Van  Biiren  appointed  him  com.  to  adjust  the 
Mex.  claims,  and  in  1845  Pres.  Polk  made  him  sec.  of  war. 
In  1853  Pres.  Pierce  appointed  him  sec.  of  state.  D.  July  4, 
1857. 

Marcy,  Mount,  called  by  the  Indians  Tahawtts,  or 
the  "cloud-splitter,"  the  highest  land  in  N.  Y.  State,  is  in 
the  town  of  Keene,  Essex  co.  Height,  5467  ft. 

Mardi-Gras,  mar-de-grah,  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
festival  preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday. 
It  is  one  of  special  interest  in  New  Orleans,  which  city  is 
distinguished  for  the  splendor  she  gives  to  her  favorite  holi- 
day, the  M.  G.  or  "  Fat  Tuesday."  The  ceremonies,  annually 
performed,  were  introduced  by  the  Fr.  pop.  1827. 

Mare  Island,  in  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  near  Vallejo.  It  has  a  U.  8.  navy-yard. 

Marein'me  ( Ora  Maritima),  a  name  applied  to  a  vast 
marshy,  unhealthy  terr.  bordering  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Magra  to  that  of  the  Volturno.  It  covers 
about  1000  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the  Tuscan  M.  and  the 
Rom.  M.,  these  being  again  subdivided.  This  great  tract  is 
covered  with  stagnant  water  or  immense  deposits  of  sea- 
weed, interspersed  with  thorny  thickets,  wild  forests,  and 
verdant  meadows.  There  are  few  villages,  or  even  roads,  in 
the  M.,  and  the  pestiferous  exhalations  extend  even  to  the 
more  elevated  portions. 

Maren'go,  a  v.  of  It.,  in  the  prov.  of  Alessandria,  fa- 
mous for  the  battle  fought  here  June  14, 1800,  in  which  Nap. 
routed  the  Aus. 

Mareitgo,  on  R.  R.,  McHenry  co..  111.,  66  m.  N.  W.  of 
Chicago,  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  section  of  country.  Pop. 
1870,  1327  ;  1880, 1264. 

Marengo,  on.  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.,  84  m.  W.  of 
the  Miss.,  on  Iowa  River,  surrounded  by  a  good  farming 
and  grazing  country.  Pop.  1870,  1693  ;  1880,  1738. 

Ma'renholz-Biilow  (BERTHA  VON  BULOW),  BARONESS, 
the  prin.  apostle  of  Froebel's  Kindergarten  idea,  and  the 
foremost  authority  on  it.  Through  her  intercession  the  in- 
junction laid  against  Froebel's  inst.  by  the  Prus.  govt.  was 
removed.  In  1855  she  held  seances  in  her  own  parlors  at 
Paris.  She  assisted  personally  in  the  establishment  of  kin- 
dergartens in  Ger.,  Switz.,  Hoi.,  Belg.,  Eng.,  and  It.  ;  in 
Berlin  she  lectured  gratuitously  during  3  yrs.  in  a  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  kindergartners.  Wrote  The 
Kindergarten,  The  Educational  Mission  of  Wot/tan,  The  Child 
and  its  Being.  She  is  at  present  chief  lecturer  in  the  new 
coll.  for  kindergartners  in  Dresden. 

Mareo'tls,  Lake,  or  BIrket-el-Marioot,  a  salt 
lake  in  Lower  Egypt,  30  m.  long,  15  m.  broad,  and  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sand.  It  had 
been  dry  for  3  centuries,  when  in  1801  the  Eng..  having  some 
military  purpose  in  view,  dug  through  the  isthmus  and  let 
in  the  waters.  This  passage  was  closed  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

Marfo'rl  (CARLOS),  b.  in  1819,  the  son  of  an  It.  cook ;  ob- 
tained an  office  in  the  Sp.  civil  service  through  the  influence 
of  Gen.  Narvaez,  of  whom  he  had  married  a  relative.  He 
became  a  deputy  and  counsellor,  and  Queen  Isabella  hon- 
ored him  very  much.  Always  in  association  with  Narvaez, 
he  obtained  political  influence,  and  in  1866,  when  Narvaez 
became  minister,  M.  was  appointed  gov.  of  Madrid  and 
chief  of  the  royal  household.  Hated  by  the  people,  he  was 
overloaded  with  honors  by  the  queen.  In  1868,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  she  was  told  from  all  sides  that  the 
dismission  of  M.  was  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
throne,  but  she  remained  faithful  to  M.  In  exile  M.  con- 
tinued to  be  mattre  de  la  maison  of  the  Queen. 

Mar'garet  (THE  SAINT),  queen  of  Scot.,  b.  in  Hungary  in 
1046,  was  grand-niece  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
daughter  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was 
driven  into  exile  by  Canute.  She  resided  at  the  Eng.  court 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  she  accompanied 
her  brother,  Edgar  Atheling,  in  his  flight  to  Scot.  She  there 
attracted  the  admiration  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom 
she  married  in  1070,  and  earned  canonization  by  her  efforts 
in  diffusing  Christianity,  and  especially  by  connecting  the 
Scot,  with  the  Romish  Ch.  D.  Nov.  16,  1093. 

Mar'garet  of  Aiigouleme',  generally  known  as 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  b.  at  Angou- 
leme  Apr.  11,  1492,  a  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  married  in  150!) 
to  the  duke  of  Alencou.  Still  more  gifted  by  nature  thau 
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her  brother,  she  received  an  excellent  education.  After  the 
battle  of  Pa  via  in  1525.  in  which  the  king  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  to  Madrid,  she  repaired  to  this  capital,  an  un- 
dertaking which  was  connected  with  the  greatest  dangers. 
Her  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  her  brother  and  on  the  relations 
between  Fr.  and  the  Ger.-Sp.  empire.  In  1527  she  married 
Henry  d'Albret,  count  of  Beam  and  titular  king  of  Navarre, 
and  from  this  time,  and  up  to  her  death  (Dec.  21,  1549),  she 
resided  in  Beam,  to  whose  prosperity  she  contributed  much. 
Tne  Prots.  found  shelter  in  Beam  and  Alenc.on  against 
K.  Oath,  persecutions,  and  her  book,  Le  Mirolr  de  VAme 
Pfokemte.  shows  a  leaning  toward  Protestantism.  She 
wrote  L'Heptamu-on  des  Xourelles,  an  imitation  of  Boccac- 
cio's DecamtfOn.  , 

Margaret  of  Anjoii,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  Eng.  and 
daughter  of  Rene,  count  of  Provence,  b.  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
Lorraine,  Mar.  23,  1429 :  married  Apr.  22,  1445  ;  became  un- 
popular in  Eng.  on  account  of  the  cession  of  the  provs.  of 
Maine  and  Anjou,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng.,  to  her 
father.  She  founded  Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1449,  and, 
the  king  being  subject  to  periods  of  imbecility,  she  soon  be- 
came the  real  ruler.  This  power  being  contested  by  the 
duke  of  York,  gave  rise  to  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses."  M. 
was  at  first  victorious :  afterward  forced  to  flee  to  Scot., 
she  invaded  Eng.  and  killed  the  duke  of  York  at  Wakefield 
(1400) :  released  her  husband  by  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
l-Vl>.  17,  1461  :  was  herself  defeated  at  Towton  Mar.  29,  and 
forced  to  escape  to  Scot,  and  Fr. ;  made  another  invasion 
1464  ;  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  Warwick  in  momentarily  re- 
instating Henry  upon  the  throne  1470,  but  Warwick  being 
killed  at  Barnet.  M.  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Tewkes- 
bury  May  4,  1471.  M.  was  kept  in  prison  until  1475,  when 
she  was  "ransomed  by  Louis  XI.  of  Fr.  She  lived  in  strict 
seclusion  thenceforth  at  Reculee,  near  Angers,  and  d.  at 
Dampierre  Aug.  25.  1481. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  queen-regnant  of  the  3  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  b.  in  1353,  a  daughter  of  Valdemar  IV. 
Atterdag.  king  of  Den.,  and  married  in  her  10th  yr.  (Apr. 
9.  13(53)  to  Haco  VI.,  king  of  Nor.,  to  whom  she  bore  in 
1371  a  sou,  Olaf.  In  1375  Olaf  succeeded  his  grandfather 
as  king  of  Den.,  and  in  1380  his  father  as  king  of  Nor. 
During  his  minority  M.  conducted  the  govt.  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  this  task  she  fulfilled  with  so  much  discretion 
that  on  the  death  of  Olaf  in  1387  the  estates  of  both  king- 
doms chose  her  queen-regnant.  In  Swe.  a  large  party  was 
opposed  to  the  king,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  M.:  and  as  Albert  always  had  shown  him- 
self very  hostile  to  her,  she  sent  her  gen.,  Ivar  Lykku,  into 
Swe.  with  an  army.  On  Feb.  24, 1389,  the  combined  Dan.- 
Swe.  army  defeated  Albert's  Ger.  mercenaries  at  Falkoping. 
The  king  himself  was  captured,  and  M.  was  acknowledged 
queen-regnant  also  of  Swe.  On  July  20,  1397,  she  promul- 
gated an  act  of  union  between  the  3  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
the  so  called  Calrnar  Union,  agreed  upou  by  emissaries  from 
all  3  countries.  D.  Oct.  28,  1412. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  b.  in  1522  at  Brussels,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.  by  Margaret  van  der  Gunt ;  was  ed.  at  the 
court  of  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary.  She  was  first 
married  in  1536  to  Alessandro  of  Medici,  duke  of  Florence, 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  following  yr.,  and  then  in  1542 
to  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma  and"  Piacenza,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son,  the  celebrated  gen.,  Alexander  Farnese.  In 
1559  Philip  II.  made  her  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
position  she  filled  for  8  yrs.,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
reconcile  the  principles  of  Philip  II.  and  the  instincts  of  the 
Dut.  In  1567  she  retired  to  It.  D.  at  Ortona  in  1586. 

Margar'lc  Acid  and  Mar'gariue.  Chevreul  an- 
nounced in  1820  the  discovery  of  a  simple  fat  which  he  called 
margarine,  and  supposed  to  be  a  glyceride  of  margaricacid, 
as  occurring  in  all  the  common  animal  fats.  Heintz  in  1852 
showed  this  margarine  to  be  a  mixture  of  stearine  and  pal- 
mitine.  and  this  margaric  acid  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  corre- 
sponding acids.  There  is,  however,  a  margarine  and  a  mar- 
garic acid,  produced  artificially.  (See  FATS  and  OILS.) 

Oleomargarine  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  fat  extracted 
from  beef  suet  and  used  for  making  artificial  butter. 

Mar'garlte  [Gr.  tiapyapir-^i,  "  pearl "],  or  Pearl  Mica, 
a  beautiful  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  trimetric  system, 
with  micaceous  cleavage  and  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  It  is  generally 
found  associated  with  deposits  of  corundum  and  emery,  as 
at  Chester,  Mass. 

Margay',  the  Fdiss  tignnus,  a  handsome  little  tiger-cat 
of  tropical  Amer.  When  taken  young  it  may  be  domesti- 
cated, and  is  highly  prized  as  a  destroyer  of  rats. 

Mari'a  Chrlstl'na,  b.  at  Naples  Apr.  27, 1806.  a  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  married, 
Dec.  11,  1829,  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Sp.,  his  fourth 
wife.  On  Mar.  29,  1830,  when  the  queen  declared  herself 
pregnant,  the  king  abolished  the  Salic  law  of  inheritance, 
and  reintroduced  the  old  Castilian  law,  according  to  which 
the  crown  could  be  inherited  also  by  females.  On  Oct.  10, 
1830,  the  queen  bore  a  daughter,  Isabella,  and  immediately 
the  court  and  the  country  became  divided  into  2  parties, 
the  Carlists  and  the  Cbristinos,  the  former  headed  by  Don 
Carlos,  brother  to  the  king,  the  latter  headed  by  M.  C.  On 
the  death  of  the  king  (Sept.  29.  1833)  a  c.  war  commenced, 
which  lasted  till  1840.  Meanwhile  M.  C..  who  was  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II..  soon  lost  the  pop- 
ularity she  had  gained  by  her  alliance  with  the  liberals.  Her 
subserviency  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  placed  her  in 
opposition  to  the  progressists  or  radicals,  who  found  much 
sympathy  in  Eng.,  and  her  personal  relations  gave  general 
scandal ;  she  bore  10  children  to  one  Fernando  Munoz,  a 
member  of  her  body-guard,  created  duke  of  Riauzares,  to 
whom  she  was  not  publicly  married  until  Oct.  13,  1844.  On 
Oct.  12,  1840,  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  regency  to 
Espartero  and  leave  the  country.  She  returned  after  the 
fall  of  Espurtero  iu  1844,  and  "although  Isabella  II.  had 


been  declared  of  age  in  1843.  Maria  continued  to  meddle 
with  the  govt.  until  she  was  once  more  expelled  in  1854 
For  10  yrs.  she  lived  in  Fr.,  It.,  and  Eng..  returned  in  1864  to 
Sp.,  whence,  by  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Queen 
Isabella,  she  was  again  expelled  in  1868.  1).  Aug.  •«.  1878. 

Maria  Louisa,  ma-ri'a  loo-ee'za,  b.  Mar.  12,  1791,  a 
daughter  of  the  emp.  Francis  I.  of  Aus.  :  was  married  Apr. 
2,  1810.  at  Paris,  to  Nap.  I.,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  the  empress  Josephine,  for  the  sake  of  this 
connection  with  Aus.,  and  bore  him  a  son  Mar.  20,  1811. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  she  was  appointed 
regent.  When  Nap.  abdicated  she  took  up  her  residence 
in  Schijnbrunn,  near  Vienna.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Parma, 
Piaceuza,  and  Guastalla  were  given  to  her,  and  she  governed 
them  for  more  than  30  yrs.  After  the  death  of  Nap.  she 
contracted  a  marriage  with  Count  Niepperg,  to  whom  she 
bore  several  children.  D.  at  Vienna  Dec.  18, 1847. 

Marianne  Islands.    See  LADHONES. 

Maria  Theresa,  rna-iTa  te-ree'sah,  b.  at  Vienna  May  13. 
1717,  a  daughter  of  the  emp.  Charles  VI. ;  was  declared  sole 
heir  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  married  (Feb.  12,  1736)  to  Frauds 
Stephen,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  On  the  death  of  her  father 
(Oct.  20,  1740;  she  ascended  the  throne,  and  on  Nov.  21  in  tin- 
same  y  r.  appointed  her  husband  co-regent,  but  claims  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  her  inheritance  were  raised  from  diff erent  sides, 
a  formidable  alliance  was  formed  against  her  between  Sp.. 
Fr.,  Bavaria,  Sax.,  and  Prus.,  and  the  Aus.  War  of  Succes- 
sion was  opened  by  the  invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  II. 
By  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Oct.  18,  1748)  she  lost  only 
Parma  and  Tiacenza  to  Sp.  and  Silesia  to  Prus.,  while  her 
husband  was  recognized  as  emp.  of  Ger.  But  the  loss  of 
Silesia  she  could  never  forget.  In  1753  Prince  Kauuitz  be- 
came Aus.  chancellor,  and  he  succeeded  in  forming  an  al- 
liance between  Aus.,  Fr.,  Sax.,  and  Rus.  for  the  humiliation 
of  Prus.  But  the  Seven  Years'  war  brought  no  result ;  the 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (Feb.  15, 1763)  left  Silesia  a  Prus.  pos- 
session. On  Aug.  18,  1765,  the  emp.  Francis  I.  d.,  and  M.  T. 
took  her  eldest  son,  Joseph,  as  co-regent.  His  policy  was 
one  of  aggrandizement,  and  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that 
she  participated  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (Aug.  5, 1772), 
which  brought  Galicia  and  Ludomeria  under  the  Aus.  do- 
minion. Tur.  was  compelled  to  cede  Bukowina  (Feb.  25, 
1777).  In  the  interior  her  govt.  was  successful,. and  marked 
with  great  energy  and  wisdom.  D.  at  Vienna  Nov.  29,  1780, 
leaving  4  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Joseph  II.,  succeeded 
her,  and  6  daughters,  of  whom  the  next  to  the  youngest  was 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Marie  Antoinette,  mah-re'  on-twah-net',  the  fifth 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  I.,  b.  at  Vienna  Nov. 
2, 1755,  and  married  at  Versailles  May  16,  1770,  to  the  dau- 
phin (afterward  Louis  XVI.),  to  whom  she  bore  4  children. 
of  whom  2  died  in  infancy;  the  other  2  were  Louis  XVII. 
and  the  duchess  of  Angouleme.  Her  position  at  the  Fr. 
court  was  difficult,  and  soon  became  dangerous.  There  was 
a  difference  of  character  between  her  and  the  people  which 
proved  fatal  in  the  end.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
she  was  hated  by  the  Fr.  people,  and  after  the  unfortunate 
attempt  at  flight  (June  21,  1791)  her  doom  was  certain.  She 
was  beheaded  Oct.  16,  1793. 

Marie  de  Medlcls,  mah-re'  deh  ma-de-sess',  b.  at  Flor- 
ence Apr.  26,  1573,  a  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany ;  was  married  Dec.  16, 1600,  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
Fr..  to  whom  she  bore  in  the  next  yr.  a  son,  afterward  Louis 
XIII.  She  was  beautiful,  but  low  and  mean ;  Henry  always 
avoided  her,  and  she  was  not  crowned  until  the  day  before 
his  assassination  (May  13,  1610).  From  this  time  she  con- 
ducted the  govt.  together  with  the  Concinis  till  the  con- 
spiracy of  De  Luyiies  (Apr.  14,  1617).  after  which  she  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Blois.  On  the  death  of  De  Loynea 
(Dec.  14.  1621)  she  returned  to  the  court  and  took  her  place 
in  the  king's  council,  having  been  reconciled  to  him  by 
Richelieu ;  but,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  new 
minister,  she  began  intriguing  against  him  and  was  sent 
once  more  from  the  court  in  1630,  and  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Compiegne.  Thence  she  escaped,  wandered  several  yrs. 
in  Eng.  and  the  Netherlands,  dying  at  Cologne  July  3,  1042. 
iu  miserable  circumstances. 

Marlet'ta,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Cobb  co.,  Ga.,  2  m.  from 
Kenesaw  Mt.,  20  m.  N.  of  Atlanta,  has  a  female  coll.  and  a 
male  acad.  Pop.  1870, 1888 ;  1880,  2227. 

Marietta,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Washington 
co.,  O.,  on  the  O.  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  180 
in.  from  Pittsburg,  300  m.  from  Cin.  by  water,  115  m.  from  Co- 
lumbus, and  175  m.  from  Cleveland  by  rail ;  has  art -galleries, 
a  fine  citv-hall,  a  children's  home,  and  one  of  the  leading 
colls,  of  the  W.  It  is  in  the  great  oil  region  of  O.  and  \\  . 
Va.,  and  within  a  few  m.  of  rich  iron  and  coal  deposits. 
Pop.  1870.  5218 ;  1880,  5444. 

Marietta,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.,  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  the  Pa.  Canal,  25  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg  and  81  m. 
W.  of  Phila.  It  is  the  E.  market  for  all  the  timber  and  lum- 
ber brought  down  the  river.  Pop.  1870,  2397 :  1880,  2503- 

— arietta  College,  Marietta.  O.,  was  chartered  n 
and 

all  „ 

and  gen.  arrangements  tbiu  ^^...  ««»  — 

type     No  aid  has  been  received  from  the  State   but  th. 
inst.  has  been  wholly  sustained  by  private  liberal  itv.    T 
apparatus  connected  with  the  dept.  of  physics  and  chcin. 
has  been  recently  largely  increased.    The  coll.  cabinet  ( 
tains  over  16,000  specimens  of  minerals,  shells,  etc..  beside 
which  there  is  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  is. 
Hildreth.    The  number  of  vols.  iu  the  coll.  and  society  a 
braries  is  about  32,000. 

Mar'lgold,  a  popular  name  for  various  ycllow-flowerw 
plants,  but  especially  for  those  of  the  genera  Tagtte*  and 
Ca.'i-iiilnlii  of  the  order  Composite. 

Marine  Glue.    See  cin  K.  MARINE. 

Marine  Insurance.    See  LHSCBAXCE. 
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MARINER'S  COMPASS— MARK. 


Mariner's  Compass.    See  COMPASS. 

Marlnette',  cap.  Alarinette  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.,  50  m.  N. 
of  Green  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Menomonee  River.    Prin. 
business,  lumbering.     Pop.  1870,  1334;  1880,  5412. 
Marlolatry.    See  MARY,  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 
Ma'rioii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Ala.,  has  2  colls, 
and  2  female  sems.    Prin.   business,  planting.    Pop.   1870, 
2646:  1880.2074. 

Marion,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  18,0, 
1658  ;  1880,  3182. 

Marion,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  la.    Pop.  18,0, 
1822 ;  1880,  1939. 

Marion,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Marlon,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  O.,  40  m.  ».  of 
Columbus.    Pop.  1870,  2531 ;  1880,  3899. 

Marlon  (FRANCIS),  b.  at  Winyaw,  S.  C.,  in  1732,  of  Hu- 
guenot ancestry ;  went  to  sea  at  16,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  a  vessel  that  foundered  on  a  voyage  to 
W.  I. ;  volunteered  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokees 
(1759),  serving  as  lieut.  in  a  cavalry  troop  ;  was  engaged  in 
Montgomery's  campaign  the  following  yr.  In  1761  he  was  a 
capt.  in  Middleton's  regiment ;  participated  in  Col.  Grant's 
expedition,  and  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  battle  of  Etchoee. 
In  1775  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  Cong,  of 
S.  C.,  and  in  June  was  commissioned  capt.  in  Moultrie's 
regiment ;  was  engaged  in  the  early  operations  against  the 
forts  and  Brit,  shipping  in  Charleston  harbor;  was  pro- 
moted to  major,  placed  in  command  of  a  fortification  at 
Dorchester,  and  aided  in  the  defence  of  Ft.  Moultrie  against 
a  formidable  Brit,  fleet,  which  was  repelled  June  28,  1776. 
He  served  during  the  next  yr.  in  the  defence  of  Ga.  at  the 
head  of  a  bodv  of  600  men  ;  was  in  1779  left  in  command 
at  Ft.  Moultrie  during  Gen.  Prevost's  operations  against 
Charleston  ;  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the 
combined  Fr.  and  Amer.  forces  in  the  same  yr.,  and  in  the 
defence  of  Charleston  when  again  besieged  in  1780.  Having 
broken  his  leg,  he  was  sent  into  the  country,  and  thus  es- 
caped falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  Charleston 
was  surrendered  to  Clinton  in  May.  In  the  summer,  M.,  now 
a  col.,  recruited  a  few  companies  from  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  joined  Gen.  Gates  in  N.  C.,  but  this  reinforcement 
met  only  with  ridicule  an  account  of  its  ragged  condition. 
He  was  returning  from  a  bootless  errand  against  the  Brit, 
boats  at  the  time  Gates  was  defeated  at  Camden  (Aug.), 
and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  Brit,  guards  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  Continental  prisoners.  A  few  days  later  he 
surprised  and  dispersed  2  bodies  of  Tories,  baffled  pursuit  by 
Tarleton,  and  from  that  time  was  for  more  than  2  yrs.  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  series  of  forays,  surprises,  and  manoeu- 
vres, which  procured  him  the  name  of  the  "  Swamp  Fox." 
He  occasionally  undertook  more  formal  warfare  in  the 
capture  of  Brit,  outposts,  and  took  part  in  several  battles  in 
connection  with  the  army  of  Greene.  During  this  time  his 
forces  gradually  increased,  and  they  were  dignified  with 
the  title  of  brigade,  though  never  regularly  organized. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  (Dec.  1782)  M.  disbanded 
his  forces,  resumed  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  married  a  lady 
of  wealth.  He  served  in  the  State  senate  and  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1790,  and  was  until  1794  a  gen.  of 
the  State  militia.  (See  his  Life,  by  HORRY  and  WEEMS,  and 
that  by  W.  G.  SIMMS.)  D.  Feb.  29,  1795. 
Marlon  C.  H.,  S.  C.  See  APPENDIX. 
Marionettes-,  or  Puppets  [Fr.],  a  spectacle  in  which 
the  action  of  a  pantomime  is  represented  on  a  miniature 
stage  by  means  of  small  figures  set  in  motion  by  a  concealed 
mechanism  of  springs  and  wires  or  cords.  This  amusement 
was  known  both  to  the  Grs.  and  Roms.,  has  been  popular 
in  It.  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time  under  the 
name  of  fantoccini,  and  was  introduced  into  Fr.  in  the  time 
of  Charles  IX.  (1560-74)  by  an  It.  named  Marion,  whence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known.  In  Eng.  puppet-shows  were 
common  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  still  popular 
in  the  days  of  Swift  and  the  Spectator,  but  for  a  century 
and  a  half  thereafter  were  rarely  seen  except  at  country- 
fairs  or  as  strolling  "  Punch-and- Judy  shows,"  until  in  1872 
they  reappeared  in  Lond.,  under  the  name  of  "  marionettes.'' 
Maris'cal  (IGNACIO),  b.  in  Oaxaca,  Mex.,  July  5,  1829 ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849 ;  became  solicitor-gen,  of 
Oaxaca  1&50 ;  removed  to  the  city  of  Mex.  1853 ;  was  elected 
in  1856  a  deputy  to  the  cong.  which  framed  the  const,  of 
1857 ;  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oaxaca  1859, 
and  a  federal  circuit  judge  1860  ;  was  again  M.  C.  1861-62,  a 
supernumerary  justice  of  the  supreme  federal  court  1862, 
assistant  sec.  of  state  1863,  sec.  of  legation  in  the  IT.  S  1863- 
66,  and  was  charge  d'a/aires  1867-68.  In  July  1868  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  justice  by  Pres.  Juarez ;  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  as  envoy  extraordinary,  being  received  in  that  ca- 
pacity Aug.  11, 1869,  and  was  Mex.  sec.  of  state  from  May 
25, 1871,  to  June  1872 ;  subsequently  again  resided  as  min- 
ister in  the  U.  S.  1872-77,  was  a  judge  in  Mexico  1877-79 
minister  of  justice  1879-80,  and  premier  and  sec.  of  state 
under  Pres.  Gonzalez  from  Dec.  1880. 

Maritime  Law.    See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY, 
by  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Ma'rius  (CAIUS),  b.  at  Cereatae,  near  Arpinum,  in  157 
B.  c. ;  grew  up  in  humble  circumstances,  but  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  Numantian  war  (133).  In  119  he  was 
elected  trtbunus  plebis,  became  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  married  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Caesar.  Having  been 
consul  in  107,  Numidia  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  prov 
and  his  victories  over  Jugurtha  made  him  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  in  the  Rom.  republic.  At  this  time  the  Teu- 
tones and  Cimbri  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  republic 
and  when  the  Teutones  broke  into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and 
the  Cimbri  showed  themselves  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Rome 
was  struck  with  terror.  M.  was  chosen  consul  5  times  in 
succession  from  104  to  99 ;  he  destroyed  the  Teutones  at 
Aquap  Sextia3  (Aix),  in  102,  and  the  Cimbri  at  Campus  Rau- 
h  +m-  i*  J  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  was  hailed  as 
the  third  founder  of  the  city,  after  Romulus  and  Cainillus. 


But  having  no  talent  as  a  politician,  his  popularity  soon 
decreased.  In  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Sulla,  the  leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  this  infuriated  the  old  man  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  undertook,  by  the  aid  of  the  popular  party,  to  overthrow 
the  decision  of  the  senate  by  force.  But  Sulla  marched  to 
Rome,  and  M.  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life  through  S. 
It.  to  Afr.  Hiding  in  the  swamps  of  Mintunue,  wandering 
about  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  revenge.  By  the  aid  of  Cinna  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
86.  At  the  head  of  a  guard  composed  of  liberated  slaves 
and  the  rabble  of  the  Rom.  pop.  he  entered  the  city,  de- 
clared himself  and  Cinna  consuls,~et  loose  his  soldiers  to 
murder  and  plunder,  and  d.  in  Rome  in  86  B.  c. 

Mar'joram  [Ger.  Marjorari],  a  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral aromatic  labiate  herbs  of  the  genus  Origanum.  The 
common  M.  (0.  vulgare)  has  been  naturalized  in  the  IT.  S. 
from  Europe.  The  sweet  M.  of  the  gardens  is  O.  Majorana 
of  the  S.  of  Europe,  is  much  pleasanter  in  odor  and  taste 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  employed  in  cookery. 

Mark,  a  term  employed  since  the  middle  of  the  llth 
century,  throughout  the  states  of  Ger.  and  also  in  Sp.  and 
Port.,  to  signify  a  half-pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver.  The 
same  term  has  also  been  used  in  many  of  these  states  to 
designate  the  unit  of  account  in  their  monetary  systems. 
These  monetary  units  were  originally  identical  with  the 
unit  of  weight,  but  by  the  continual  degradation  and  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage  came  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  represent 
very  inferior  and,  in  different  states,  very  unequal  values. 
Thus,  the  silver  M.  current  of  Hamburg  became  worth 
no  more  than  Is.  2^  d.  sterling  =  $0.29  ;  the  M.  banco  =  Is. 
5.57rf.  =  $0.3514  A  M.  also  was  used  in  Eng.  equal  to  18s. 
4d.  =  $3.24}4  and  another  in  Scot,  equal  to  13^.  =  $0.27. 
In  most  of  the  Ger.  states  it  has  been  the  usage  during  the 
past  century  or  two  to  fix  the  standard  of  the  silver  coins 
in  actual  use  by  declaring  what  number  of  such  coins  shall 
be  struck  from  1  M.  by  weight  of  pure  silver,  the  standard 
M.  being  the  M<  of  Cologne,  containing  3608  Eng.  grains,  ex- 
ceeding half  an  avoirdupois  Ib.  by  108  grains.  Thus,  11^6 
thalers  of  Lubeck  were  coined  from  1  Cologne  M.  of  fine 
silver,  and  14  thalers  of  Prus.  from  1  such  Cologne  M. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Ger.  empire  the  term  "  mark  " 
has  been  applied  to  the  standard  unit  of  the  imperial  mone- 
tary system,  the  value  being  fixed  by  the  enactment  that 
139^  10-M.  pieces,  or  699£  20-M.  pieces,  shall  be  made  from 
1  Ger.  Ib.  (500  grams)  of  fine  gold.  A  M.  of  the  empire  has 
therefore  the  value  of  $0.23.8213  of  the  money  of  the  U.  S. 
As  the  standard  of  gold  coinage  is  but  9/io  fine,  a  10-M.  piece 
weighs  3.9825  grams  =  61.4593  grains,  and  a  20-M.  piece  7.965 
grams  =  122.9i8  grains  troy.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Mark,  SAINT.  I.  Life. — There  was  in  the  primitive  Ch. 
an  office  which  occupied  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  apostolate  and  the  ministry— namely,  that  of  evangelist 
or  missionary  of  the  second  order,  subordinate  to  the  apos- 
tles. M.  belonged  to  this  class  of  ecclesiastical  functiona- 
ries. He  was  of  Jerusalem  ancestry,  where  his  mother,  called 
Mary,  owned  a  house.  His  Israelite  name  was  John,  but  to 
this  was  added,  according  to  a  Jewish  custom  of  that  time, 
the  Rom.  surname  of  Mark.  M.  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  evangelical  hist,  when,  about  the  yr.  44,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  set  out  on  their  first  missionary  journey  among 
the  pagans  to  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  On  their  arrival  in  the  wild  regions  of  the 
Taurus  Mts.  M.  left  the  2  missionaries  and  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  reason  why  on  his 
second  journey  St.  Paul  absolutely  refused  to  have  nim  for 
a  companion.  Barnabas,  together  with  M.,  went  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  other  countries  which  are 
not  specially  mentioned  in  the  hist.  Later  on  M.  became 
reconciled  to  St.  Paul.  We  find  them  together  at  Rome 
about  the  yr.  62,  when  Paul  remembers  him  to  the  Colossians 
and  Philemon,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  Paul  called' 
him  a  second  time  to  stay  with  him  as  a  coadjutor  "  profita- 
ble for  the  ministry."  Nevertheless,  M.  appears  to  have 
been  most  closely  connected  with  Peter.  A  tradition,  al- 
most unanimous,  designates  him  as  the  companion  of  Peter, 
either  his  sec.  or  his  interpreter.  Several  ancient  writers 
attribute  to  M.  the  foundation  of  the  ch.  of  Alexandria. 
According  to  them,  he  was  the  first  bp.  of  that  ch.,  d.  there, 
and  left  the  episcopal  see  to  Anianus.  Hither  he  went  when 
in  64  he  left  Peter  at  Rome  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero. 
Chrysostom  asserts  that  it  was  at  Alexandria  he  composed 
his  Gospel. 

II.  Gospel. — The  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  relative  to  our 
second  canonical  Gospel  are  nearly  unanimous  with  respect 
to  the  following  3  points :  (1)  That  it  was  composed  by  the 
evangelist  M. ;  (2)  that  M.  wrote  it  from  the  statements 
which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Peter  in  the  chs.  which  he 
visited  together  with  him  ;  (3)  that  it  was  written  at  Rome, 
and  on  the  demand  of  the  Chrs.  of  that  cap.  The  contents 
of  the  Gospel  itself  confirm  these  3  points.  To  begin  with 
the  last :  (1)  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  second  Gospel  was 
written  for  Chrs.  of  pagan  origin,  since  it  omits  throughout 
the  evidence  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  drawn  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  and  gives  explanations  of  Jewish 
customs  unnecessary  to  Chrs.  of  Heb.  origin?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  these  Chrs.  were  of  Lat.  origin,  since  M.  al- 
ways prefers  Lat.  terms,  Hellenized,  to  the  Gr.  terms,  and 
in  the  account  of  the  poor  widow  even  transfers  the  Gr. 
money  into  Rom.  ?  And  does  it  not  follow  from  the  notice 
relating  to  Simon  of  Cyrene,  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus,"  that  these  Lat.  Chrs.  were  those  of  Rome,  since 
Ruf  us  was  a  member  of  the  ch.  of  Rome,  and  this  small  de- 
tail could  interest  none  who  were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  this  family  ?  (2)  It  is  as  incontestable 
that  the  statements  of  Peter  must  have  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  work.  A  multitude  of  small  details  betray  the  remem- 
brance of  an  eye-witness,  while  of  a  grave  hist,  they  would 
have  formed  no  very  dignified  element.  But  this  witness  so 
intimate  cannot  be  he  who  among  the  disciples  loved  Jesus 
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most :  it  must  be  he  who  admired  him  most.  Throughout 
the  whole  narrative  lie  strives  at  one  aim  only— to  impress 
the  reader  with  that  admiration  which  penetrated  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  Jesus.  It  is  also  in  this  Gospel  alone 
that  we  find  mentioned  the  crowing  of  the  cock  twice,  a 
little  trait  which  makes  the  denial  of  Peter  still  more  inex- 
cusable. In  the  Acts  we  find  a  specimen  of  Peter's  manner 
of  teaching  while  founding  or  travelling  in  order  to  build  up 
the  chs.  This  speech  of  the  apostle  to  Cornelius  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  M.  in  a  nutshell.  (3)  The  authorship  of  M.  might  be 
inferred  from  the  2  following  facts,  even  if  we  had  no  tra- 
dition :  first,  the  style  of  our  Gospel  is  so  absolutely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  First  Epistle  generally  attributed  to 
Peter  that  even  though  the  statements  belong  to  Peter  the 
narrative  must  have  proceeded  from  another ;  next,  in  his 
Epistle  Peter  calls  M.  his  son,  thus  designating  him  as  his 
spiritual  heir,  with  whom  he  had  deposited  his  most  precious 
treasure,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus.  The  end 
of  the  second  Gospel  is  lacking  in  the  oldest  MSS.  But  how 
is  it  to  be  explained,  and  whence  is  derived  the  traditional 
termination  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
the  persecution  of  Nero  during  the  sojourn  of  Peter  at  Rome 
in  64  which  caused  the  interruption  of  the  work  of  M.  ? 
With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  which  Papias  found 
inconsistent  with  the  historical  order,  it  seems  very  natural 
from  our  point  of  view.  The  author  having  placed  Jesus  in 
the  centre  of  his  activity  at  Cap_ernauin,  shows  us  how  this 
activity  expands  in  every  direction  through  excursions  more 
and  more  prolonged,  though  at  the  end  of  each  excursion 
the  Lord  always  returns  to  Capernaum.  And  his  final  de- 
parture for  Jerusalem  thus  appears  as  his  last  missionary 
voyage.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  FREDERIC 
GODET.  D.  D.] 

Mark'liam  (CLEMENTS  ROBERT),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Stillingfleet,  near  York,  Eng.,  July  20,  1830,  ed.  at  Westmin- 
ster School ;  entered  the  navy  as  cadet  in  1844 ;  served  in  the 
Pacific  squadron  under  Admiral  Seymour ;  attained  the 
rank  of  lieut.  in  1850 ;  participated  in  an  Arctic  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  1850-51,  and  pub.  Franklin's 
footsteps  ;  left  the  navy  in  order  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
exploration  hi  Peru  1852-54,  narrated  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  ; 
became  clerk  in  the  board  of  control  1855,  sec.  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society  1858 ;  visited  Peru  and  India  1860-61  as  com. 
to  introduce  into  the  latter  country  the  quinine  tree ;  pub. 
Travels  in  Peru  and  India  and  a  Quichua  Gram,  and  Did.  ; 
became  sec.  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  1863 ;  visited 
India  and  Ceylon  1865-66 ;  became  assistant  sec.  in  the  India 
office  1867,  in  which  yr.  he  pub.  a  work  on  Sp,  Irrigation  ; 
accompanied  the  Abyssinian  expedition  as  geog.  1867-68 ; 
pub.  a.  Hist,  of  the  Abyssinian  Exputttion;  wrote  a  Life  of  the 
Great  Lord  Fairfax,  OUanta,  a  Quichua  Drama,  a  Memoir  on. 
the  Indian  Surveys,  etc.  Since  1868  M.  has  had  charge  of  the 
geographical  dept.  of  the  India  office  ;  has  written  annual 
reports  on  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India,  and 
edited  Ocean  Highways. 

Marl  [Lat.  marga],  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  those  soils 
and  earths  which  contain  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are 
frequently  useful  fertilizers,  but  not  always.  The  green- 
sand  M.  of  N.  J.  is  valuable  from  the  presence  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  potash.  The  white  M.  of  Canada  West  (Ontario) 
are  often  very  useful  when  applied  to  land. 

Marl'fooro',  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  25  m.  W.  of 
Boston,  15  m.  E.  of  Worcester.  It  contains  a  beautiful  lake 
(Williams),  covering  160  acres,  and  an  elegant  soldiers'  mon- 
ument. Pop.  tp.  1870,  8474 ;  1880,  10,127. 

Marlboroiigh  (JOHN  Churchill),  DUKE  OF,  b.  at 
Ashe,  Devonshire,  Eug.,  June  24,  1650,  son  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  who  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  page  to 
the  duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.  About  the  same 
time  his  sister  Arabella  was  appointed  maid-of-honor  to 
Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  and  soon  became  mistress  to 
the  prince.  Young  Churchill  entered  the  army  in  1666  as 
ensign  in  the  guards.  In  1672-77  he  served  with  the  rank  of 
capt.  of  grenadiers  in  the  corps  sent  to  co-operate  with  Fr. 
against  Hoi.,  and  was  promoted  to  col.  At  the  Peace  of 
Xymwegen  (1678)  he  returned  to  Eng.,  received  a  position  in 
the  household  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  married  Sarah  Jen- 
nings, maid-of -honor  to  the  duchess,  and  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  princess  Anne  from  childhood.  He  now  be- 
came the  constant  companion  of  the  duke  of  York,  his  con- 
fidant in  his  intercourse  with  Charles  II.  and  with  the  king 
of  Fr.  He  was  soon  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Aymouth 
in  the  peerage  of  Scot.  (1682),  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
Churchill  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  to  announce 
the  accession  of  James  (Feb.  1685).  On  his  return  he  was 
created  brig.-geu.  and  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge  in  the 
Eng.  peerage,  rendered  good  service  in  the  suppression  of 
Momnouth's  rebellion,  and  was  advanced  to  maj.-gen.  He 
did  not  scruple,  when  the  follies  of  James  rendered  his  down- 
fall imminent,  to  enter  into  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  nor  to  desert  with  many  of  his 
officers  to  the  invading  army  (.1688)  at  the  critical  moment. 
He  received  the  reward  in  the  earldom  of  MarRwrough  (Apr. 
9, 1689)  and  a  commission  as  lieut.-gen.  ;  was  in  command 
of  the  Eug.  forces  in  Flanders  (1689)  and  in  Ire.  (1690),  but  in 
Jan.  1692  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  in  consequence  of 
treasonable  intrigues  with  the  exiled  king.  He  was  soon 
released  from  prison,  but  spent  the  ensuing  yrs.  of  the  reign 
of  William  in  false  protestations  of  loyalty,  while  carrying 
on  secret  correspondence  with  James,  and  employing  every 
artifice  to  strengthen  his  favor  with  Anne  as  the  probable 
successor  to  the  throne.  In  1698  William  appointed  him 
gov.  to  Anne's  infant  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  On  the 
accession  of  Anne  (.1702)  M.,  who  had  recently  been  employed 
in  service  in  Hoi.,  became  the  most  influential  subject  of 
the  new  queen,  since  to  his  own  favor  at  court  was  added 
that  of  Lady  Maiiborough  and  of  his  son-in-law  Godolpbm, 
who  became  prime  minister.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  alliance  combined 


against  tr.  The  capture  of  Liege  (Oct.  23,  1702)  brought 
him  the  dukedom  of  Marlborough  ;  in  170:}  other  successes 
were  recognized  by  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Woodstock. 
\\  itli  the  aid  of  Prince  Eugene  he  terminated  the  campaign 
of  1704  by  the  victory  of  Blenheim  (Aug.  13).  In  the  follow- 
ing yrs.  he  gained  the  battles  of  Tirlemont  <1705t,  families 
(1706).  Oudenarde  (1708),  Tournay  (1709),  Malplaquet  (1709), 
and  Bouchain  (1711) :  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Ger.  empire. 
M.  returned  to  Eng.  in  Oct.  1711,  but  was  charged  with  pec- 
ulation shortly  after.  M.  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices 
Jan.  1, 1712,  and  retired  to  Ger.,  where  he  became  a  partisan 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession;  returned  to  Eng.  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  (1714),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  his 
offices  and  honors.  He  rendered  prompt  service  in  the 
direction  of  the  campaign  of  1715  against  the  Pretender, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
wealth,  d.  at  Windsor  Lodge  June  16, 1722,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  (See  ALISON'S  Life.) 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mar'lfn,  cap.  of  Falls  co.,  Tex.,  on  R.  R.,  near  the 
Brazos  River.  Pop.  1870,  602 ;  1880  not  given. 

Mar'lowe  (CHRISTOPHER),  b.  at  Canterbury,  Eng.,  in  1564 ; 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad. 
1583,  and  produced  in  1586  the  first  part  of  his  tragedy  of 
Tamburlaine.  In  1588  he  brought  out  his  Tragical  Hist,  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus.  He  also  wrote  The  Jew  of 
Malta  and  Edward  II.  D.  June  16,  1593. 

Marl'stone  [from  marl  and  stone],  a  stratum  of  rock 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Lias.    (See  LIAS.) 
M  ariiiior  (XAVIER).    See  APPENDIX. 
.Msi  i-'iiiora.  Sea  of,  separates  European  from  Asiatic 
Tur.,  and  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople  and  with  the  ^Egean  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  the 
Dardanelles.    It  is  135  m.  long  and  45  m.  broad.    Among  its 
islands,  Marmora  is  famous  for  marble  and  alabaster. 

Marmoset  [Fr.  marmouset],  a  name  applied  to  various 
small  S.  Amer.  monkeys  of  the  aberrant  family  Mididse,  and 
of  the  genera  Saguinus,  Midas,  etc.  They  are  very  delicate, 
and  in  cool  climates  the  M.  soon  dies  if  exposed.  The  Sa- 
rjvuinsjacchus  is  one  of  the  best  known  species. 

Mar'mot  [Fr.],  a  name  given  to  rodent  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  squirrel  family.  The  typical  species  of  M.  is 
Arctomys  marmotta,  the  European  M.,  which  is  abundant  in 
the  Alps.  The  best  known  Amer.  species  is  Arctomys  monax, 
the  woodchuck  or  ground-hog,  which  is  very  abundant  E. 
of  the  Miss 

Mar'oiiltes,  a  Chr.  people  of  Syria,  who  take  their 
name  from  their  first  monothelitic  bp.,  John  Maro,  who  d. 
701  A.  D.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
250,000.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Lebanon, 
but  are  found  also  all  over  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Leba- 
non. They  are  R.  Caths.  of  the  Syrian  rite.  Since  1840  they 
have  been  deadly  enemies  of  their  neighbors,  the  Druses. 

Maroons'  [Fr.  negres  marrons,  from  the  Sp.  cimarron, 
a  "mountaineer"],  a  name  used  formerly  in  Jamaica,  and 
now  in  Guiana,  to  designate  the  runaway  slaves  and  their 
descendants.  The  M.  of  Jamaica  fought  the  Brit.  govt.  from 
1655  to  1795,  and  were  finally  conquered  by  the  aid  of  Cuban 
bloodhounds.  Some  were  sent  to  Afr.  and  some  to  N.  S. 
The  M.  of  Guiana  are  from  the  Dut.  colony,  and  virtually 
independent.  Their  number  Is  about  7500. 

Marque  [Fr.],  Letters  of.  In  international  law  these 
words  denote  the  consent  of  a  govt.,  expressed  in  a  formal 
permission,  that  a  certain  vessel  may  act  as  a  privateer 
when  the  requisite  bonds  and  formalities  have  been  given 
or  complied  with.  The  words  are  explained  best  by  the  Fr. 
lettres  de  morgue— i.  e.  of  stamp,  or  stamped  letters,  like  let- 
ires  de  cachet,  letters  of  seal,  or  sealed  with  the  king's  signet, 
but  specially  giving  authority  to  arrest.  They  are,  then, 
stamped  letters  allowing  reprisals  or  private  warfare. 

Marquesas,  mar-ka'sahs  (or  Mendaiia)  Islands 
consist  of  2  groups  of  islands,  situated  in  the  S.  Pacific  be- 
tween lat.  7°  W  and  10°  30*  S.,  and  Ion.  138°  and  140°  20*  W. 
The  N.  group  is  generally  called  Washington  Islands,  but 
the  name  of  Marquesas  Islands  extends  to  both  of  the 
groups.  The  S.  group  consists  of  5  islands  of  volcanic  origin, 
mountainous,  with  steep  coasts,  comprising  an  area  of  500 
sq  m.,  and  belonging  to  Fr.  The  interior  of  the  islands  is 
fertile ;  the  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy ;  the  sugar-cane, 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  cotton-plant  abound.  The  inhabs., 
numbering  5754,  form  one  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  the 
Polynesian  race. 

Marquetry,  mar'ket-re  [Fr.  marquetene],  the  art  or  i 
laving  wood  with  shells,  metal,  ivory,  or  pieces  of  wood  of 
another  color.    It  is  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  cab- 
inet-makers of  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Belg.,  that  of  Sorrento,  It.,  be- 
ing perhaps  the  most  elaborate. 

Marquette,  mar-kett',  city  and  H.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Marquette  co.,  Mich.,  425  m.  N.  of  Chicago,  is  the  prin.  ship- 
ping-port of  the  great  iron-region,  and  has  regular  commu- 
nication by  steamers  with  all  the  lake  cities.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  low  bluff  25  ft.  above  the  bay,  and  has  a  hue  natural 
park,  a  public  library,  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  convent. 
Pop.  1870,  4000 ;  1880,  4690;  1884,  5612. 

Marquette  (JACQUES),  b.  at  Laon,  Fr.,  in 1 1637;  sailed 
1606  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  Canada ;  founded  the  mission 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1668:  went  in  1669  from  I^Pomte  to 


returned  Pta  me  m-  IUTCI    auu  v-.t^u  "c.j,    ..  ™.  ,  -i -  -— 

1675  the  mission  at  Kaskaskia,  but  his  strength  failing,  set  out 
to  return  to  Mackinaw  ;  d.  on  the  journey  May  18  ***• 
Marquez'  (LEONARDO),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mex.  about 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  Mex.  against  the 
Amer;  army  in  1847;  headed  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
favor  of  Santa  Anna  1849 ;  was  advanced  to  important  mU- 


ailu  UOmoniOrt   1000-0*  ;  vvas  uiic  wi   me  iyv,oi.  ~-~- 

of  Presidents  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  in  their  struggle  against 
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Juarez  1858 -00, and  continued  to  wage  an  irregular  warfare 
against  Juarez  until  the  Fr.  intervention,  which  he  support- 
ed 1861-64  He  was  sent  by  the  archduke  Maximilian  as 
minister  to  Constantinople,  but  returned  without  permis- 
sion Oct.  1800  :  accepted  the  command  of  a  division,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Queretaro  defended  the  city  of  M ex. 
against  the  republican  forces.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  h< 
escaped  to  Havana.  He  was  one  of  3  persons  expressly 
excluded  from  the  Mex.  amnesty  of  1870. 

Mar'ryat  (Capt.  FREDERICK),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  July  10, 
1792;  entered  the  Brit,  navy  in  1K12  as  mdpn.  :  took  part  in 
many  naval  engagements  with  the  Fr. ;  served  on  the  Amer. 
squadron  1812-15;  was  engaged  in  action  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
traiti  in  1814.  Was  author  of  a  remarkable  series  ot  nauti- 
cal novels,  of  a  record  of  travel  in  the  V.  S.,  A  Diary  in 
Amer.,  irith  Remarks  on  its  Insts.,  etc.  D.  Aug.  2,  1848. 

.Mars  [Lat.  Marors  or  Mamers],  one  of  the  prin.  gods 
among  the  anc.  Its.,  was  worshipped  at  Rome  under  3  as- 
pects :  as  Mars  Orwlirus  he  was  the  god  of  battle ;  as  Silva- 
nus  he  was  the  god  of  husbandry  and  rural  life ;  as  Quinnus 
he  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Rom.  state. 

Mars.  The  planet  Mars  is  the  4th  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  the  nearest  of  the  superior  planets.  M. 
travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  139,311,000  m.  from  the  sun. 
But  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  considerable,  amounting 
to  0.093262,  so  that  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  the 
planet  differ  from  his  mean  distance  by  nearly  a  tenth  part, 
or  by  about  13,000,000  m.  His  greatest  distance  amounts  to 
152,304,000  m.,  his  least  to  126,318,000.  His  orbit  is  inclined 
1°  51'  to  the  ecliptic,  its  rising  node  being  in  Ion.  48^°.  He 
completes  his  sidereal  revolutions  in  a  mean  period  of 
08(5  !»797  days,  and  returns  to  opposition  at  intervals  separat- 
ed by  a  mean  period  of  779.936  days,  which  is  therefore  his 
mean  synodical  period.  The  diameter  of  M.  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated.  The  value  at  present  regarded  as  most 
probable  is  about  4400  m.  The  planet's  equator  is  inclined 
about  28°  to  his  orbit.  Although  M.  does  not  appear  so 
large  an  object  in  the  telescope  as  Jupiter,  yet  he  is  in  real- 
ity seen  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  not  only  because  of  his 
much  greater  proximity  to  us,  but  because,  being  also  much 
nearer  to  the  sun,  his  surface  is  much  more  brightly  illumi- 
nated, so  that  a  higher  telescopic  power  can  be  advanta- 
geously employed.  Among  the  markings  of  M.,  a  whiteness 
around  the  S.  pole  of  the  planet  had  been  already  noticed 
for  60  yrs.,  when  Maraldi  first  paid  special  attention  to  the 
peculiarity.  He  found  that  the  outskirts  of  this  white 
region  were  subject  to  notable  variations,  and  even  while 
his  observations  were  in  progress  the  fainter  portion  of  the 
spot  disappeared.  Sir  W.  Herschel  detected  a  similar  white- 
ness around  the  N.  pole  of  the  planet.  He  was  soon  led  to 
ascribe  the  peculiarity  to  the  probable  existence  of  ice  and 
snow  around  the  polar  regions  of  M.  From  this  it  was  in- 
ferred that  M.  had  an  atmosphere,  and  that  it  was  often 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  a  conclusion  that  has  been 
confirmed  by  spectroscopic  observations.  {From  orig.  art. 
in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.  R.  A.  S.] 

Marsa'la  [Ar.  Marsn  Alia,  "  the  port  of  God  "],  a  mari- 
time town  of  Sic.  in  the  prov.  of  Trapani.  about  19m.  S.S.W. 
of  the  port  of  Trapani,  in  lat.  27°  47'  N.,  Ion.  30°  05'  E.  The 
back  country  is  fertile,  the  town  itself  well  built  and  well 
fortified,  and  the  public  edifices  contain  many  objects  of 
historic  and  artistic  interest.  M.  occupies  nearly  the  site  of 
the  old  Carthaginian  LilybcKvm.  Its  trade  consists  in  grain, 
oil,  salt,  etc.,  but  chiefly  in  M.  wine.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  enter  this  port  yearly  exceeds  1200.  M.  has  recently 
acquired  historic  interest  as  the  point  where  Garibaldi  be- 
gan the  romantic  campaign  which  terminated  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Pop.  38,015. 

Marseilles,  mar-salz'  [anc.  Manilla],  the  prin.  seaport 
of  Fr.  and  the  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Bouches-du- Rhone,  is  on 
the  N.  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  old  part  of  the 
city  consists  mostly  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  is 
separated  from  the  new  part,  with  its  broad,  straight  streets 
and  magnificent  quays  along  the  harbors.  The  most  elegant 
part  of  the  new  city  is  the  Cannebiere,  a  street  running  to 
the  old  harbor,  and  containing  the  most  prominent  hotels 
and  the  most  brilliant  shops.  But  the  liveliest  and  most 
characteristic  part  of  M.  is  the  quays,  thronged  with  people 
from  Algeria,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral,  the 
town-house,  the  bourse,  and  the  mint.  The  educational 
and  benevolent  insts.  are  numerous  and  good.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  is  very  flourishing,  especially  of  soap, 
leather,  glass,  porcelain,  liqueurs,  etc.  But  its  prin.  impor- 
tance the  city  derives  from  its  commerce,  extending  to  all 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  M.  was  founded  in  the  6th 
century  B.  c.  by  Phocaeans  from  Asia  Minor.  In  the  4th 
century  B.  c.  it  sent  its  traders  into  the  Baltic,  and  had 
founded  a  number  of  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  49 
B.  c.  it  was  united  to  the  Rom.  republic.  In  the  9th  century 
of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Burgundy,  in  the  13th  to  Provence  ; 
in  1481  it  was  united  to  Fr.  During  the  Revolution  it  suffer- 
ed frightfully,  but  it  rose  rapidly  after  the  Restoration. 
Pop.  360,099. 

Marseilles,  on  R.  R.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  77  m.  S.  W.  of 
Chicago,  on  the  N.  bank  of  111.  River,  has  a  fine  water-power. 
Pop.  1870,  758 ;  1880,  1882. 

Marseillaise,  mar-sal-yaz',  the  grand  anthem  of  the 
Fr.  Revolution,  composed,  both  words  and  music,  in  1792,  in 
a  single  night,  by  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

Marsh  (CHARLES).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  July  10, 
1765,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1786;  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  1788 ;  was  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Vt. 
during  Washington's  presidency  ;  M.  C.  1815-17  ;  one  of  the 
founders  of  Amer.  Colonization  Society,  and  a  liberal  ben- 
efactor of  missionary  and  Bible  societies.  D.  Jan.  11, 1849. 
marsh  (GEORGE  PERKINS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
Mar.  15,  1801.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1820;  studied  law  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  practised  at  the  bar ;  was  elected  in 
J835  a  member  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  the 


State  :  studied  comparative  philology,  and  printed  privately 
a  translation  of  Rask's  Icelandic  Gram.  (1838);  was  M.  C. 
from  1842  to  1849.  when  he  was  appointed  minister  resident 
at  Constantinople  ;  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Gr.  in  1852 ; 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in 


1859  a  course  of  30  Lectures  on  the  Eng.  Lang,  at  Columbia 
Coll.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61  a  second  course  on 
the  same  subiect  before  the  Lowell  Inst.  at  Boston,  The 
Origin  and  Hist,  of  the  Enn.  Lang. ;  pub.  in  1861  a  largely 
annotated  edition  of  the  first  vol.  of  Wedgwood's  Etymology. 
He  has  also  written  Man  and  Nature,  which  was  reissued 
with  important  additions,  with  the  title  The  Earth  as  Modi- 
fied by  Human  Action.  He  was  appointed  in  1861  minister  to 
It.,  a  post  he  retained  till  his  death.  July  24.  1882.  He  was 
one  of  the  associate  eds.  of ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc. — His  second  wife, 
CAROLINE  CRANE,  b.  at  Berkeley,  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1816,  pub. 
in  1857  The  Hattig,  or  the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters,  translated 
from  the  Ger.  of  Biernatzki,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  and  in  1860  a  vol.  entitled  Wolfe  of  the  Knoll, 
and  Other  Poems. 

Marsh  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford.  Vt.,  July  19,  1794, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1817  ;  was  a  tutor  there  1818-20  :  grad. 
at  Andover  Sem.  1822;  was  ordained  to  the  Congl.  ministry 
in  1824;  prof,  of  langs.  in  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  Va.,  1824- 
26 ;  was  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1826-33 ;  prof,  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philos.  1833-42.  He  was  author  of  many 
able  contributions  to  periodical  lit.,  chiefly  philosophical 
and  theological ;  also  made  some  translations  from  the  Ger. 
D.  July  3,  1842. 

Marsh  (OTHNIEL  CHARLES).  F.  G.  S..  b.  at  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  29,  1831  ;  prepared  for  coll.  at  Phillips  Acad..  Andover. 
Mass. ;  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1860,  and  at.Yale  Scientific  School 
1862 ;  prosecuted  scientific  studies  at  the  uniys.  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg,  and  Breslau  1862-65,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of 
palaeontology  in  Yale  Coll.  1866.  He  has  written  largely  up- 
on that  science  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science  and  else- 
where. For  several  yrs.  he  has  been  investigating  the  ex- 
tinct animals  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  region  in  N.  Amer.,  dis- 
covering more  than  200  fossil  animals  before  unknown. 
Became  pres.  National  Acad.  of  Sciences  1883. 

Ma r'sliii II,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Clark  co..  111.,  has  man- 
ufactures of  woollen  and  flour.  Pop.  1880,  1885. 

Marshall,  a  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich, 
Pop.  1870,  4925  ;  1880,  3795;  1884.  4081. 

Marshall,  on  R.  R.  and  Redwood  River,  cap.  of  I.yon 
co..  Minn.  Pop.  1880,  961. 

Marshall,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Saline  co..  Mo.,  &*>  m.  N.  W. 
of  Jefferson  City  and  16  m.  W.  of  the  Mo.  River,  has  abun- 
dance of  stone-coal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
region.  Pop.  1880.  2701. 

Marshall,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  Tex.  Pop. 
1870.  1920  :  1880,  5624. 

Marshall  (HUMPHREY!,  a  relative  of  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, emigrated  to  Ky.  in  1780 :  was  a  prominent  man  in 
State  affairs ;  U.  S.  Senator  1795-1801,  and  wrote  a  Hist,  of 
Ky.  D.  July  1,  1841. 

Marshall  (HUMPHREY),  b.  in  Frankfort  co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  13, 
1812,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Judge  John  J. 
Marshall ;  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1832,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  3d  lieut.  of  mounted  rangers ;  transferred  to  the  1st 
Dragoons  as  brevet  2d  lieut.  in  the  following  yr.,  and  re- 
signed from  the  army  Apr.  30,  1833 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  practising  first  at  Frankfort  till  1834, 
then  at  Louisville  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex., 
when  he  led  the  1st  Ky.  Cav.,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  disbandment  of  his  regiment  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  settled  on  a  farm.  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  to  Cong.,  and  re-elected  in  1851  ;  in  1852  Pres. 
Fillmore  appointed  him  com.  of  the  U.  S.  to  Chi.,  which  was 
at  once  raised  to  a  first-class  mission ;  recalled  in  ia53,  and 
practised  law  in  Wash. ;  elected  to  Cong,  from  Ky.  in  1855, 
and  re-elected  in  1857.  He  espoused  the  Confed.  cause  in 
Sept.  1861,  and  was  appointed  brig.-gen. ;  resigned  his  com- 
mission shortly  after,  and  was  elected  to  the  Confed.  Cong. ; 
practised  law  in  Richmond,  Va..  for  a  time,  subsequently 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  D.  Mar.  28,  1872.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Marshall  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Germantown,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 
1755,  the  eldest  of  the  15  children  of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  a 
small  planter,  who  served  with  honor  as  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  The  son  was  himself  an  officer  in  active  service 
from  1775  to  1779,  distinguishing  himself  alike  in  the  field 
and  in  courts-martial.  In  1779,  while  on  detached  service 
in  Va.,  he  attended  law-lectures  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. 
and  was  licensed  to  practise.  In  1781  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  1783  he 
married  and  returned  to  Richmond  ;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Va.  convention  for  ratifying  the  U.  S.  const,  and  in 
the  State  legislature  ;  declined  the  U.  S.  atty.-generalship,  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  and  other  impor- 
tant positions  ;  went  in  1798  as  envoy  to  Fr. ;  entered  Cong, 
in  1799,  where  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  Federalists  in  the 
House ;  was  appointed  in  1800  sec.  of  war,  and  soon  after 
sec.  of  state ;  and  in  1801,  having  been  nominated  chief- 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  by  Pres.  Adams,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote,  holding  this  office  for 
many  yrs.  with  the  greatest  honor.  The  influence  of  his 
legal  decisions  was  great  and  permanent,  and  his  fame  as  a 
solid  reasoner,  a  just  judge,  and  a  profound  jurist  is  world- 
wide. In  constitutional,  commercial,  and  prize  law  his  de- 
cisions are  of  paramount  importance.  His  Life  of  Waxhing- 
ton  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Colonies  are  more  valuable  to  the 
historian  than  to  the  gen.  reader.  D.  July  6,  1835. 

Marshall  (JOHN  JAMES),  b.  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  4, 
1785,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1806  ;  was  for  many  yrs.  an  able 
lawyer  and  active  politician  of  Ky. ;  was  1836-46  a  judge  of 
the  State  circuit  court,  and  prepared  7  vols.  of  law  reports. 
D.  June  1846. 


MARSHALL— MARTIN  I. 


Marshall  (THOMAS  ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  son  of  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  the  historian,  b.  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Jan. 
15,  1?'94.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1815  ;  began  law-practice  in  Frank- 
fort in  1817  :  removed  to  Paris,  Ky.,  in  1819  ;  was  M.  C.  1831- 
:i5,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  appeals  1835-56,  prof,  of  law  in 
Transylvania  Univ.  1836-49,  and  chief-justice  of  the  court  of 
appeals  I860.  I).  Apr.  17,  1871. 

Marshall  (THOMAS  FRANCIS),  b.  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  June 
7,  1801,  was  a  nephew  of  Chief-Justice  Mai-shall.  He  began 
law-practice  when  young ;  removed  in  1831  to  Louisville ; 
became  a  prominent  political  orator  and  a  judge  of  the 
State  circuit  court  ;  was  M.  C.  1841-48.  D.  Sept.  22.  1864. 

Marshall  (WILLIAM  CALDER),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
Scot.,  in  1813;  studied  sculpture  in  Lond.  under  Ohantrey 
and  Bailey ;  visited  Rome  in  1836 ;  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Lond.  in  1839,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  poetic  element  in  sculpture.  Among  his  best  works 
are  The  Broken  Pitcher,  Rebecca,  a,n<l  The  First  Whisper  of  Love. 

Marshall  (WILLIAM  R.),  b.  in  Boone  co..  Mo.,  Oct.  17, 
1825,  ed.  at  Quincy,  111. ;  went  to  Minn,  (then  Wis.  Terr.)  in 
1847 :  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislature  of  Minn,  in  1849 ; 
founded  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Press  in  1861,  together  with  J.  A. 
Wheelock ;  entered  the  army  in  1862  as  lieut.-col.  of  7th 
Minn.  Volunteers ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of 
Nashville  (Dec.  15  and  16,  1864) ;  was  elected,  gov.  of  Minn, 
in  1865,  and  re-elected  in  1867. 

Mar'shalltown,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mar- 
shall co.,  la.,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  region. 
Pop.  1870,  3218 ;  1880,  6240. 

Marshfield.  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

Marsh-Gas,  Methane,  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  Fire- 
Damp,  a  gas  composed  of  12  parts  of  carbon  and  4  parts  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  at  ordinary  as  well  as  at  high  temperatures. 

Occurrence.  —  It  is  found  in  coal-beds  (fire-damp),  _and 
mingling  with  the  air  of  coal-mines  causes  the  explosions 
which  are  so  common.  It  occurs  in  vast  quantities  in 
some  rocky  strata,  and  is  evolved  from  gas-wells.  (See  GAS- 
LIGHTING.)  It  Is  a  pi-oduct  of  putrefaction  (see  FERMENTA- 
TION), is  evolved  from  the  mud  of  ponds,  and  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  sewer-gas.  It  is  produced  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  coal,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
coal-gas. 

Preparation.  —  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sodium  acetate  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  lime. 

Properties.—  Next  to  hydrogen  it  is  the  lightest  substance 
known ;  it  is  8  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  while  compared 
with  air  its  specific  gravity  is  0.5576_.  It  burns  with  a  pale, 
non-luminous  flame,  and  in  certain  proportions  forms  an 
explosive  mixture  with  air.  It  is  the  first  member  of  the 
paramne  or  marsh-gas  series.  (See  PARAFFINES.) 

Marsh'-Hawk,  or  Harrier,  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Circus 
Hudsonius,  a  large  and  rapacious  bird  found  in  all  parts  of 
N.  Amer.  The  M.-H.  of  Europe  and  Afr.  is  Circus  rufus. 

Marsh'-Hen,  a  name  applied  to  the  Rallus  crepitans 
and  Rallus  elegatis,  game-birds  of  the  II.  S.,  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept by  sportsmen  and  naturalists.  (See  RAIL.) 

Marsh'iiiallow,  the  AWicea  officinalis,  an  herb  of  the 
mallow  family,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.,  principally  in  salt-marshes.  The  plant  is  re- 
markably mucilaginous,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  domestic 
practice  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  M.  paste  and  candy  are  popular  confections, 
used  to  allay  irritation  in  the  throat. 

Marsh-Marigold.    See  CALTHA. 

Marsh-Rosemary,  or  Sea-Lavender,  the  Statice 
Limonium,  a  salt-marsh  plant,  common  along  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Its  root  abounds 
in  tannic  acid,  is  used  in  med.,  especially  as  a  remedy  for 
si  >re  mouth  and  sore  throat. 

Marsh's  Test.  A  test  for  arsenic,  by  means  of  zinc  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 

Mar's!,  an  anc.  and  warlike  It.  people,  early  allies  of 
the  Roms..  but  fought  against  them  in  the  Social  war.  They 
dwelt  in  an  inland  and  mountainous  dist.  around  the  Fucine 
Lake,  and  were  famous  as  magicians  and  diviners.  Their 
chief  city  was  Marruvium. 

Marsipobran'chia  [Gr.jxapo-in-o?, "  purse,"  and  /Spay*"*, 
"  gill  "],  a  class  of  vertebrates  generally  confounded  with 
the  fishes,  but  distinguished  by  many  remarkable  peculiar- 
ities. The  skeleton  is  of  a  very  inferior  type,  the  notochord 
or  embryonal  vertebral  column  being  persistent.  The  skull 
is  in  a  most  rudimentary  condition,  and  represented  by  a 
small  brain-case  and  capsules  for  the  organs  of  sense  (audi- 
tory and  olfactory),  as  well  as  by  an  ethnravomerine  plate  ; 
the  upper  as  well  as  lower  jaws  are  wanting.  The  olfactory 
apparatus  consists  of  a  median  sac,  which  is  provided  with 
but  a  single  external  aperture.  The  heart  is  divided  into 
an  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  class  is  represented  by  few 
species,  but  these  exhibit  two  radically  distinct  types  of 
structure,  and  have  been  differentiated  into  two  orders— 
(1)  Hyperoartii,  comprising  the  lampreys,  in  which  the  tube 
termjnates  in  a  blind  sac  at  its  posterior  end ;  and  (2)  Hyper- 
otreti,  represented  by  the  hag  or  myxine,  in  which  the  narial 
canal  perforates  the  pharyngeal  roof  and  connects  with  the 
pharynx.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mars  la  Tour,  a  v.  on  the  road  from  Metz  to  Verdun, 
10  m.  to  the  W.  of  Metz,  is  noted  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  here  Aug.  16,  1870,  which  is  generally  called  after 
Vionville,  farther  to  E.  and  nearer  to  centre  of  the  battle. 

Mars'ton  (GILMAN),  b.  in  Orford,  N.  H.,  in  1811,  grad.  at 
Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1837  and  at  the  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1840;  settled  in  1841  at  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  was  M.  C. 
1859-63  and  1865-67 ;  served  through  the  war  of  1861-65,  at 
first  as  col.  of  the  2d  N.  II.,  and  afterward  as  a  brig. -gen.  of 
volunteers. 

Marston  Moor,  an  open  plain,  8  m.  from  York,  Eng., 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  (July  2,  1644) 
by  the  allied  Parliamentary  and  Scotch  armies,  commanded 
respectively  by  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  over 


the  royal  forces  under  Prince  Kupert.     The  result  was  the 
surrender  of  York  to  Lord  Fairfax. 

Marsir'ptals  |Lat.  marsitphun,  a  "pouch"],  the  only 
generally  recognized  order  of  the  mammalian  sub-class 
Didelpnia,  and  comprising  the  opossums,  kangaroos,  wom- 
bats, and  related  types.  The  young,  instead  of  being  nour- 
ished in  the  womb  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  a  certain  maturity  of  development,  as  in  ordinary  mam- 
mals, has  no  organic  connection  with  the  mother,  but  is 
born  or  expelled  from  the  uterus  in  a  very  immature  condi- 
tion. The  newly-born  animal  is  transferred  to  a  "marsu- 
pium,"  or  inguinal  pouch,  and  the  young  instinctively  clings 
to  the  teat  to  which  it  is  presented,  and,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  growing  around  it,  the  animal  remains  clinging  to 
the  teat  for  several  weeks,  and  until  it  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable size  and  the  adult  characters  have  been  in  a  large 
degree  assumed.  The  M.  are  now  confined  to  Australasia 
and  S.  Amer.  (exclusive  of  a  few  emigrants  beyond  those 
borders),  but  they  were  formerly  the  predominant  mammal 
types  of  every  part  of  the  globe  palaeontologically  known. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Mar'syas,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  satyr  who  picked  up 
the  flute  which  Athene  had  thrown  away  and  cursed  when 
she  saw  how  distorted  her  features  became  by  playing  it ; 
challenged  Apollo,  who  played  the  lyre,  to  a  musical  con- 
test, with  the  Muses  for  judges.  M.  was  defeated,  bound 
to  a  tree,  and  flayed  alive  by  the  god. 

Martel  (CHARLES).    See  CHARLES  MARTEL. 

Mar'ten  (Mustela),  the  common  name  of  several  car- 
nivorous fur-bearing  animals  of  the  family  Mustelidte.  In 
N.  Amer.  we  have  the  Hudson's  Bay  sable  or  pine  M.  (Mw- 
tela  Americana),  which  produces  a  very  valuable  fur,  inferior 
in  va]ue  to  that  of  the  Rus.  sable  only.  The  latter  animal 
(.)/!  zibettina)  is  caught  in  Siberia.  The  pine  M.  of  Europe 
(M.  martes)  and  the  stone  M.  or  common  European  M.  (M. 
foina)  produce  great  quantities  of  cheap  and  useful  fur. 
They  have  long  bodies  and  very  short  legs. 

Marten,  Spotted,  or  Long-tailed  Dasyure  (Da- 
ftyuriis  riverrinus  or  macnerus),  a  small  but  fierce  carnivorous 
marsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  having  a  chestnut-colored 
fur  spotted  with  white.  It  is  some  18  inches  long,  inhabits 
marshy  places,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 

Mairtha's  VIne'yard,  the  prin.  island  of  Dukes  co., 
Mass.,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  19  m.  long,  and  averages  5  m.  in 
breadth.  It  is  rather  level,  and  in  part  has  a  very  produc- 
tive soil.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Edgartown,  Chilmark, 
Tisbury,  Cottage  City,  and  Gay  Head,  and  is  noted  for  an- 
nual camp-meetings.  Pop.  4148. 

Martlalls,  mar-she-a'lis  (MARCUS  VALERIUS),  b.  at  Bil- 
bilis,  in  Sp.,  Mar.  1,  43  A.  D.  ;  went  during  the  reign  of  Nero 
(in  66)  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  35  yrs.,  and  achieved  a 
great  literary  fame,  and  returned  in  100  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  seems  to  have  d.  a  few  yrs.  afterward.  Of  his 
works,  14  books,  containing  about  1500  f/ngrammata,  are 
still  extant,  all  distinguished  by  cutting  wit,  great  felicity  of 
expression,  and  very  interesting  for  the  moral  study  of  the 
time  to  which  they  belong. 

Mar'tlal  Law.  As  defined  by  a  recent  Eng.  writer, 
"  Martial  law  is  the  suspension  of  all  law  but  the  will  of  the 
military  commanders  intrusted  with  its  execution,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  their  judgment,  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  and  the  usages  of  the  service,  with  no  fixed 
or  settled  rules  or  laws,  no  definite  practice,  and  not  bound 
even  by  the  rules  of  the  military  law."  It  differs  widely 
from  "military  law''  and  from  "military  government," 
with  each  of  which  it  is  often  confounded.  M.  L.  may  be 
applied  to  civilians  as  well  as  to  the  military,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  enemy's  terr.  nor  to 
dists.  technically  hostile.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Milligan, 
the  supreme  court  denied  the  lawfulness  of  M.  L.  within  the 
U.  S.  except  in  dists.  actually  occupied  by  the  opposing 
forces,  and  the  same  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  in  Eng. 

Mar'tlii  [Fr.  martinet],  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of 
the  swallow  family  (Hirundinidte).  The  purple  M.  of  the 
U  S.  (Progne  purpurea)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  native 
swallows.  It  often  inhabits  boxes  put  up  near  houses,  and 
is  a  popular  favorite,  being  regarded  as  a  bird  of  good 
omen.  The  house-M.  of  Europe  ( Chelidon  vrbica)  frequently 
attaches  its  nest  to  the  walls  of  houses  even  in  towns.  The 
name  is  extended  to  other  swallows. 

Martin,  bp.  of  Tours  and  a  saint  of  the  R.  Cam.  Cn.,  D, 
in  316  at  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia,  of  pagan  parents  ;  visited  the 
school  of  Pavia,  but  entered  the  army  in  his  16th  yr.  and 
served  under  Constantine  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  Having 
left  the  army,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Hilary,  bp.  of  Poitiers ; 
returned  to  Pannonia ;  converted  his  mother  to  Christianity, 
but  suffered  much  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Arian  party, 
which  finally  expelled  him  from  the  country.  Once  more 
he  went  to  Gaul :  was  made  bp.  of  Tours  in  375,  and  founded 
the  monastery  of  Marmontiers,  where  he  d.  about  400. 

Martin  I.,  POPE  and  SAINT,  received  the  tiara  in  640, 
succeeding  Theodore  I. ;   called  in  649  the  first  Lateran 
Council,  and  was  banished  by  the  emp.  Constans  II.  to 
Naxos   653,  to  Constantinople  654,  and  to   the  Thracia 
Chersonese  655.    D.  Sept.  16.  655.-MARTIN  II.  (or •MAR  IN  us 
I.),  b.  at  Montefiascone ;  became  pope  in  881,  and  d.  *eb  J4, 
884  —MARTIN  III.  (or  MARINUS  II.)  succeeded  Stephen  VIII. 
in  942  d  946.— MARTIN  IV.  (Simon  de  la  Brie),  b.  m  Touram< 
of  humble  parentage;  became  a  Franciscan  at  Tours 
patronized  by  St.  Louis;  became  a  cardinal  in  1*2;  was 
long  papal  legate  at  Paris;  became  pope  in   1281. 
Sicilian  Vespers  soon  followed  (1282).  and  he  excommuni- 
cated the  enemies  of  the  Fr.,  weakening  his  own  cause  11 
D  Mar  28  1285.-MART1N  V.  (Otto  Colonna),  b.  of  noble  stock 
at  RomeTbelame  auditor  of  the  rota  1394  cardinaMeacon 
1405-  was  chosen  pope  by  the  Council  of  Constance  141.  , 
fulminatld  a  bull  against  the  Hussites  1418.    He  healed  the 
divisions  of  the  Ch.,  restored  the  splendors  of  Rome,  pacifi- 
cated  Europe,  and  advanced  the  cause  of  learning.    D.  at 
Rome  Feb.  20,  1431. 
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MARTIN— MARY  STUART. 


Martin  (ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  N.  J.  of  Irish  parent- 
age about  1740,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1756 ;  removed  to 
Guilford  co.,  N.  C.,  1772;  was  a  col.  of  Continental  troops 
in  the  Revolution  ;  served  often  in  the  N.  C.  senate,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  time  pres. :  acting  gov.  of  N.  C.  1781,  gov. 
1782-85  and  1789-92,  member  of  the  U.  S.  constitutional  con- 
vention  1787,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1793-99.  D.  Nov.  1807. 

Martin  (Box  Louis  HENRI),  b.  at  St.  Quentin,  Fr.,  Feb. 
20, 1810 ;  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing  historical 
novels  and  dramas,  but  turned  soon  to  a  more  serious  and 
thoroughgoing  treatment  of  hist.  His  Histoire  de  France 
made  a  great  sensation  and  was  crowned  by  the  Acad.  The 
most  prominent  of  his  other  writings  are  De  la  France,  de 
son  Genie  et  de  ses  Destinies,  which  gives  the  ideal  view  on 
which  his  narrative  of  the  hist,  of  Fr.  is  based;  V Unite 
Italienm,  and  La  Russie  d'1  Europe ;  is  senator  of  Fr. 

Martin  (FELIX),  S.  J.,  b.  in  Normandy,  Fr.,  Oct.  4,  1804  ; 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1823  ;  was  sent  to  Canada  in 
1842,  founded  St.  Mary's  Coll.  at  Montreal,  and  spent  much 
time  at  Que.  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  materials 
for  the  early  hist,  of  Canada.  Owing  to  impaired  eyesight 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Fr.,  but  has  since  written 
Jfissiondtt  Canada,  Relations  inidites,  DeMpntcalmen  Canada, 
and  Le  R.  R.  Isaac  Jogues,  beside  aiding  in  Carayon's  work 
on  the  Jesuit  missions. 

Martin  (FRANCOIS  XAVIER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marseilles,  Fr., 
Mar.  17, 1762 ;  came  in  1782  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  a  Fr. 
teacher,  printer,  and  journalist  at  Newberne,  N.  C.  In  1789 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  won  distinction. 
Jefferson  made  him  a  judge  in  Miss.,  where  in  1813  he  was 
chosen  atty.-gen.  In  1815  ne  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  La.,  and  was  its  chief-justice  1837-45.  He 
wrote  valuable  hists.  of  La.  and  N.  C.  D.  Dec.  10, 1846. 

Martin  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1815 ;  settled 
in  1836  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  became  a  co.  judge.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court, 
and  was  its  chief-justice  1857-67.  D.  Dec.  15,  1867. 

Martin  (JOHN  A.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Martin  (JOSHUA  L.),  removed  in  early  life  to  the  N.  of 
Ala. ;  was  a  judge  of  a  State  circuit  court  1831-35,  a  Dem. 
M.  C.  1835-39,  gov.  of  Ala.  1845-17,  chosen  as  an  independent 
Dem.,  but  supported  by  the  Whigs.  He  had  previously  been 
chancellor  of  Ala.  D.  Nov.  2,  1856. 

Martin  (LUTHER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
1744,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1766  ;  became  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  the  E.  Shore  of  Va.  and  Md. ;  was  in  Cong.  1784-85 ;  atty.- 
gen.  of  Md.  1778  and  1818  ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  drew  up  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.,  which  he  bitterly  op- 
posed. In  1814  he  became  judge  of  oyer  and  terminer  for 
Baltimore.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  whom 
he  defended  on  his  trial  for  treason.  Author  of  a  Defence  of 
C'apt.  Cresap.  D.  July  10, 1826. 

Martin  (ROBERT  M.),  b.  in  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  in  1798, 
grad.  at  Princeton ;  was  M.  C.  1825-27,  chief  judge  of  the  W. 
circuit  of  Md.  1845-51,  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Balti- 
more 1856-67,  a  prof,  in  the  law  school  1867-70.  D.  July  20. 
1870. 

Martin  (WILLIAM  D.),  b.  at  Martintown,  S.  C.,  Oct.  20, 
1789 ;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  Litchfleld,  Conn.:  became 
one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most  prominent  legislators  of 
S.  C. ;  became  judge  of  State  circuit  court  in  1830 ;  belonged 
to  extreme  State  Rights  school.  D.  Nov.  16,  1833. 

Marti  ndale  (JOHN  H.),  b.  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20, 
1815,  grad.  at  W.  Pt,  and  was  appointed  in  the  dragoons, 
but  resigned  1836  and  became  an  engineer.  In  1838  he  located 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  practised  law  until  1851,  when  he 
removed  to  Rochester.  In  Aug.  1861  he  was  appointed  a 
brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Va. 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1862 ;  was  military  gov.  of  D.  C. 
from  Nov.  1862  until  the  opening  of  the  final  campaign, 
when  he  joined  (May  1864)  the  18th  corps  (Army  of  the 
James),  which,  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
fought  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor  June  1-3,  1864,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  He  succeeded  to  the 
temporary  command  of  the  18th  corps  July  7-22,  and  re- 
signed, owing  to  impaired  health,  Sept.  13,  1864.  Elected 
atty.-gen.  of  N.  Y.  in  1866.  D.  Dec.  13,  1881. 

Martin  de  Moussy  (JEAN  ANTOINE  VICTOR),  M.  D.,  b. 
at  Moussy-le-Vieux,  Fr.,  June  26,  1810;  studied  med.  at 
Pans  ;  practised  in  the  military  hospitals,  and  in  1841  went 
to  Montevideo,  S.  Amer.,  where  he  resided  for  12  yrs.  as  a 
phys.,  keeping  a  constant  meteorological  register.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Argentine  dictator,  Rosas,  in  1852,  he  was 
engaged  by  the  gpvt.  of  Pres,  Urquiza  to  prepare  a  geo- 


des  Connaissances  uliles  and  of  the  Dictionnaire  Politique 
D.  about  1870. 

Martlneau,  mar'te-no  (HARRIET),  sister  of  James,  b  at 
Norwich,  Eng.,  June  12,  1802,  of  a  family  descended  from 
Huguenot  exiles ;  was  ed.  under  the  auspices  of  her  uncle 
a  distinguished  surgeon  ;  entered  upon  literary  life  in  1823  • 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1834,  and  travelled  in  Pal.  and  the  E.  in 
I-*  Wrote  Society  in  Amer.,  A  Retrospect  of  W.  Travel,  E 
Life,  Past  and  Present ;  firit.  India,  etc.,  and  an  excellent 
condensation  of  Comics  Philoso]>hie  Positive.  D  June  27  1876 

Martiiicau  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Norwich,  Eng.,  Apr  2l' 
1805  of  Fr.  extraction.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of 
bombazines,  in  humble  circumstances.  Mr.  M.  studied  in 
^mt-  C21L  at  York-  and  was  minister  of  societies  first  in 


j~  isr*'*  AA^UIJ  vi  i^;3,  in  a  uuiiuruvcrsy  wiiu  10  clergymen 
of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  on  questions  of  Chr.  theol.  In  1853  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philos  in 
Manchester  New  Coll.,  Lond.,  whither  he  went  to  live  Of 
late  yrs.  he  has  been  distinguished  as  the  defender  of  spirit- 
ual faith  against  the  different  schools  of  atheism,  material- 
ism, and  scepticism. 


Mar'tliisburg,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Berkeley  co.  W 
Va.,  SO  m.  W.  of  Wash.  Pop.  1870,  4863  ;  1880,  6335. 

Martin'!  Ferry,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mar'tlnsvllle,  R.  K.  junc.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.,  on 
White  River,  31  m.  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  Prin.  business  is 
in  pork,  grain,  and  lumber.  Pop.  1870,  1131 :  1880,  1943. 

Mar'yell  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Winestead,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
Mar.  2,  1621,  was  ed.  at  Cambridge  and  on  the  Continent ; 
was  the  constant  friend  of  liberty  both  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  after  the  Restoration  ;  was  called  the  "British 
Aristides  ;"  refused  to  be  moved  by  the  bribes  of  Charles  II. 
or  the  persecutions  of  royalists,  who  frequently  threatened 
his  life.  D.  Aug.  17,  1678. 

Mar'vln  (ENOCH  M.),  D.  D.,  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  b.  in 
Warren  co.,  Mo.,  June  12, 1823.  In  1841  he  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry  in  the  Mo.  conference.  He  filled  important 
stations  in  the  Mo.  and  St.  Louis  conferences,  and  during 
the  war,  in  Marshall.  Tex.  He  was  elected  bp.  1866.  He 
wrote  The  Work  of  Christ,  etc.  D.  Nov.  26,  1877. 

Marx  (KARL),  b.  at  Treves  in  1818;  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Bonn,  and  became  in  1842  ed.  of  the  Rheinische  Zeitunrj,  pub. 
in  Cologne,  which  formed  an  opposition  to  the  Prus.  govt., 
but  which  was  suppressed  in  1843.  Having  settled  in  Paris, 
he  continued  his  attacks  on  Prus.  ;  was  expelled  from  Fr.  in 
1846 ;  returned  in  1848  to  Cologne  ;  founded  the  New  Rhein- 
ische Zeiti/ng,  but  was  expelled  in  1849.  In  1850  he  settled 
in  Lond.  and  devoted  his  services  to  the  International. 
Wrote  Kritik  der  politischen  (Economie  and  Das  Kapital.  D. 
Mar.  15,  1883. 

Mary,  The  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Marlolatry.  Of 
Mary  Holy  Script,  tells  us  all  that  we  know  with  certainty. 
And  in  Script,  her  life  is  hid  with  Christ.  Yet  there  are  vols. 
called  Histories  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  we  may  read 
fullest  details  from  her  immaculate  conception  to  her 
bodily  assumption.  All  of  which  is  founded  on  writings 
wholly  apocryphal  and  full  of  fables.  The  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  of  gradual  growth.  Modern  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  called  by  opponents  Mariolatry — a 
term  of  which  her  votaries  may  rightly  complain.  Worship 
is  a  relative  term ;  its  force  depends  upon  the  object  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  Reverence  is  due  to  the  saints  ;  the 
worship  rendered  them  is  called  in  theological  lang.  dulia. 
To  the  highest  of  saints,  "  the  mother  of  God,"  a  higher 
reverence,  or  hyperdtdia,  is  offered.  That  reverence  or 
worship  which  is  shown  only  to  God  is  latria.  Mariolatry, 
then,  is  the  giving  to  Mary  the  honor  due  to  God  only.  By 
this  modern  hyperdulia,  to  all  who  receive  it,  the  character 
of  Christ's  religion  is  changed.  The  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord  is  blotted  out.  There  are  pointedly  2  religions — the 
religion  of  loving  confidence,  that  of  Mary  ;  and  the  religion 
of  stern  law,  causing  fear,  that  of  Jesus. 

Ma'ry  I.,  queen  of  Eng.  from  1553  to  1558,  b.  at  Green- 
wich Castle  Feb.  18,  1516,  a  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
Catharine  of  Aragon  ;  ed.  in  Sp.  fashion,  a  fanatic  R.  Cath. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  (July  6, 1553)  she  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  The  first  period  of  her  reign  was  rather  mild, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II.  of 
Sp.,  July  25,  1554,  that  persecutions  against  the  Prots.  com- 
menced. On  Nov.  30,  1554,  Cardinal  Pole  declared  Eng. 
and  Rome  reconciled,  and  on  Feb.  4, 1555,  John  Rogers  was 
burned  at  the  stake.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  were  followed  by  200  or  300  more,  and  the 
ruin  of  Eng.  seemed  impending,  when  she  d.  Nov.  17, 1558. 

Mary  II.,  queen  of  G.  Brit.,  b.  Apr.  30, 1662,  daughter  of 
James  II.  by  Anne  Hyde,  and  in  1677  was  married  to  her 
cousin,  the  prince  of  Orange  (King  William  III.),  with  whom 
she  was  declared  joint  sovereign  in  1689.  D.  Dec.  28,  1694. 

Mary,  Brothers  of,  a  R.  Cath.  community  whose 
work  is  instruction,  founded  at  Bordeaux  in  1817,  confirmed 
in  1839  by  the  pope  ;  introduced  in  1849  into  the  U.  S. 

Mary,  Society  of,  a  congregation  of  R.  Cath.  priests, 
established  in  1815  at  Lyons,  Fr. ;  received  papal  approba- 
tion in  1831,  1836,  and  1873  ;  introduced  in  1862  into  the  U.  S. 
Instruction  and  missions  are  their  prin.  objects. 

Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James  V.  by 
Mary  ot  Guise,  and  great-granddaughter  of  King  Henry  VII. 
of  Eng.  through  his  daughter,  Margaret  of  Tudor,  b.  at 
Linlithgow  Dec.  8,  1542.  Her  father  d.  a  few  days  after  her 
birth,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1543,  she  was  crowned  queen  of  Scot., 
the  earl  of  Arran,  and  afterward  her  mother,  conducting  the 
govt.  In  1548  she  was  affianced  to  Francis,  dauphin  of  Fr., 
and  brought  to  Fr.  to  be  ed.  at  the  Fr.  court.  Her  marriage 
with  the  dauphin  was  celebrated  Apr.  24, 1558,  in  the  en. 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  when  Mary  I.  of  Eng.  d.  in  the  same  jr. 
(Nov.  17)  she  had  her  arms  quartered  with  those  of  Eng.  On 
July  10,  1559,  Henry  II.  d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  II. 
M.  thus  became  queen  of  Fr.,  but  Francis  d.  Dec.  5, 1560.  In 
the  same  yr.  her  mother  d.,  and  she  then  returned  to  Scot., 
landing  at  Leith  Aug.  14,  1561.  James,  her  half-brother, 
whom  she  created  earl  of  Murray,  was  her  councillor.  On 
July  29,  1565,  she  married  Henry  Darnley,  a  grandson  of  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  the  widow  of  James 
IV.,  and  thus  related  both  to  Elizabeth  and  to  herself. 
Murray  and  his  party  among  the  nobility  were  opposed  to 
this  marriage,  and  revolted;  but  although  she  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  revolution,  a  sore  disappointment  over- 
took ner.  Darnley  was  profligate  and  jealous,  weak  and 
treacherous.  On  Feb.  9,  1567,  the  house  in  which  Darnley 
lay  sick  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  his  mangled 
corpse  was  found  at  a  distance.  BothwelPs  connection 
with  this  murder  was  apparent ;  his  trial  was  a  mere  mock- 
ery ;  and  when  M.  married  him  a  rising  took  place.  In 
the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill  (June  15)  Bothwell  was  defeated 
and  fled.  M.  escaped,  and  rallied  a  new  force,  but  was 
defeated  at  Langside  May  13,  and  fled  to  Eng.  Here  she 
was  immediately  imprisoned.  After  several  yrs.'  imprison- 
ment she  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  conspira- 
cies against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1586,  a  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  against  her.  On  Feb.  2, 
1587,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded. 
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Ma'rylaud,  one  of  the  central  Atlantic  States,  one  of 
the  original 
13,  lying  be- 
tween 37°  53' 
and  39°  44'  N. 
lat.,  and  75°  2' 
and  79°  30'  \V. 
Ion.  It  is 
bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Pa., 
on  the  E.  by 
Del.  and  the 
Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the 
S.,  S.  W.,  and 
W.  by  Va.  and 
\V.  Va.,  and 
on  the  N.  W. 
byW.Va.;  ex- 
treme length 
from  E.  to  \V., 
198  m.,  and  its 
width  varies 
from  3  or  4  m. 
at  the  narrow- 
est portion  to 
130  at  the  widest :  area,  12,210  sq.  m.  or  7,814,400  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  E.  Shore,  lying  between  Chesa- 
peake and  Del.  bays  and  the  Atlantic,  is  mostly  level,  and 
in  portions  low  and  swampy.  Toward  the  neck  of  the  pen- 
insula at  the  N.  it  is  more  rocky  and  broken.  The  W.  Shore, 
lying  between  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  its  prin  affluent,  the  Susquehanna,  is,  as  far  N.  as  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  level  and  sandy,  and  in  some 
places  marshy ;  above  that  point  it  rises  in  terraces,  and  soon 
in  broken  and  rugged  hills  ;  and  in  the  region  above  Rock- 
ville  it  is  decidedly  mountainous ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  Laurel 
Ridge,  and  the  other  main  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  5  or  6 
in  number,  pass  through  the  narrow  N.  W.  portion  of  the 
State.  Washington  co.,  lying  between  S.  Mt.  and  Tuscarora 
Mt.,  is  a  part  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  abounds  in 
beautiful  scenery,  while  its  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive. 
The  mts.  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  State,  in  Garrett  co.,  are 
the  highest,  but  none  of  them  exceed  2500  ft.  in  height. 

Coast,  Bays,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.— The  Atlantic  coast  proper 
is  only  33  m.  in  extent,  and  has  no  good  harbors,  but 
Chesapeake  Bay  furnishes  a  coast-line  of  more  than  500  m. 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
and  has  numerous  excellent  harbors.  The  prin.  river  of  the 
State  is  the  Potomac,  which  rises  in  the  mts.  of  W.  Va.  and 
flows  N.  E..  E.,  and  S.  E.  for  a  distance  of  about  450  m.,  of 
which  nearly  200  are  navigable.  The  other  rivers  of  the 
State  are — on  the  W.  Shore,  the  Wicomico,  Patuxent,  South, 
Severn,  Patapsco,  Bush,  and  Susqnehanna ;  on  the  E. 
Shore,  the  Pocomoke,  Manokin,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  St. 
Michael's,  \Vye,  Chester,  Sassafras,  Elk.  To  these  also  be- 
long the  so  called  Fishing,  Honga,  and  Hudson  rivers. 
Chincoteague  Bay.  Sinepuxent  Bay,  and  St.  Martin's  Bay 
are  sounds  lying  between  the  E.  Shore  and  the  island  reefs 
and  barriers  which  receive  the  Atlantic  surf.  Pocomoke 
Sound,  Tangier  Sound,  and  E.  Bay  are  portions  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  the  bay,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Kent,  Bloodworth's,  Holland's,  Smith's, 
Tangier,  Halfmoon,  and  Assateague. 

Mineralogy.  —  Copper,  hematitic  iron,  chrome  iron,  and 
other  ores,  including  galena,  manganese,  and  barytes,  are 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  Sta_te ;  bituminous  coal  in  great 
quantities  in  the  N.  W. ;  bog-iron  ores  in  the  E. ;  breccia 
and  other  marbles  and  building  limestones  and  sandstones 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  There  are  also  marls, 
magnesia,  honestone,  and  traces  of  gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
have  been  discovered. 

Zoology.— The  fox,  raccoon,  and  opossum  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  bears  are  found  in  W.  cos. ;  a  few  deer  are  left  in 
the  mts.,  and  smaller  game  is  abundant,  but  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  fauna  of  M.  are  its  birds,  fishes,  and  mol- 
lusks.  The  Baltimore  oriole  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant- 
hued  of  song-birds ;  the  rice-bird  (the  N.  bobolink)  and 
many  other  of  the  finches  and  tanagers  have  their  homes 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  yr.  in  M.  The  number  of  spe- 
cies of  wild-ducks,  brant,  and  teal  found  in  its  bays  and 
estuaries  is  very  large,  and  pigeons,  partridges,  snipe,  quail, 
etc.  are  found  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State  in  immense  num- 
bers. Fish  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality;  the 
oysters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  have  the  highest  reputation  both 
for  size  and  flavor. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — Among  the  forest  trees,  the  gum, 
cypress,  cedar,  juniper,  dogwood,  magnolia,  holly,  elm, 
cherry,  locust,  persimmon,  beech,  sycamore,  poplar,  sassa- 
fras, red  maple,  etc.  are  most  abundant  in  the  lowlands, 
while  several  species  of  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash, 
birch,  chestnut,  pine,  and  spruce  are  found  in  large  forests 
in  the  mountainous  dists.  The  soil  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
State  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  easily  tilled,  and  with  a  good 
supply  of  fertilizers  yielding  good  crops.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  peach-culture  and  to  market-garden  products.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  of  the  middle  and  N.  cos.  is  very  rich  and  fer- 
tile, and  yields  immense  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian 
corn.  The  mt. -slopes  are  clothed  with  forest  trees,  and 
some  of  them  hardly  repay  cultivation. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  M.  is  equable,  removed  alike 
from  the  intense  cold  of  the  N.  and  the  protracted  heat  of 
the  S.  It  is  generally  healthy,  except  along  the  low  and 
marshy  lands  which  border  the  bay  and  the  lower  Potomac, 
where  miasmatic  influences  are  prevalent,  and  congestive, 
bilious,  intermittent,  and  remittent  fevers  occur.  Average 
mean  temperature  of  yr.,  54.64°.  Rainfall,  total  for  yr., 
48.11  inches  (Baltimore). 

Agricultural  Production*.— The  prin.  crop  in  M.  is  Indian 
corn— 15,968,533  bushels  by  census  of  1880.  Of  wheat,  8,004,- 
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864  bushels  were  raised  :  oats.  1,794,872  bushels :  tobacco 
26,082,147  Ibs. ;  wool  raised,  850.084  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.—  The  census  of  1880  showed  117,796  horses 
262,540  cattle,  171,184  sheep,  and  335,408  swine. 

Manufactures.— Extensive  manufactures  of  wood,  metals, 
leather,  etc.  are  established  in  M.  In  1880  the  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  employed  2763  hands,  with  capital  of  $4,962  - 
125  ;  wages  paid,  905,090 ;  value  of  product,  $4,470,050.  Balti- 
more has  heavy  packing  establishments  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  coal  mined  in  1881  was  2,300,000  tons ; 
pig  iron  produced  in  1880,  61,437  tons.  M.  in  1880  had  in 
all  manufacturing  industries  6787  establishments,  employ- 
ing 74,945  hands  ;  wages  paid,  $18.904,965  ;  capital  invested, 
$58,742.384  :  aggregate  products,  $106,780,563. 

Railroads,  Etc.— HI.  had  in  operation,  in  1881,  1012  m.  of 
railway,  the  prin.  of  which  is  the  great  trunk  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  O.  The  cost  of  all  R.  Rs.  was  $78,627,467 ;  net 
earnings,  $6,008,921,  of  which  $4,548,508  was  paid  in  interest 
and  dividends.  The  commerce  by  water  is  quite  large, 
Baltimore  importing,  in  1881,  commodities  to  the  value  of 
$16,197,404,  and  exporting  $72,444,413,  this  port  ranking  third 
in  the  country  in  point  or  exports.  Baltimore  receives  and 
ships  about  35,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  22,000,000  bushels 
of  corn  annually.  The  Chesapeake  and  O.  Canal,  184  m., 
runs  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Finances. — The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1880  was 
$459.187,408,  real  and  personal ;  State  tax,  1894  cents  on  $100. 
producing  $938,463  for  State  purposes  :  total  taxation,  local 
and  State,  $5,437,462 ;  State  debt,  exclusive  of  sinking  fund, 
$7,243,410 ;  total  indebtedness.  State  and  local,  $10,896,006. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  there  were  38  national  banks  in 
M.,  with  capital  of  $13,603,030 ;  circulation,  $8,605,433 ;  bonds 
to  secure  circulation,  $9,608,650;  deposits,  $26,341,596.  Of 
State  banks  and  trust  cos.  there  were  14,  with  $22,904,628 
capital  and  $28,905,215  deposits ;  savings  banks,  15,  with 
deposits  of  $23,419.173:  private  bankers,  21,  with  deposits 
of  $2,432,774.  The  fire  and  marine  insurance  cos.  paid  losses 
hi  1880  of  $865,293,  and  received  in  premiums  $1,395,057. 

Churches. — M.  has  about  1800  chs.,  of  which  775  are  M.  E., 
with  75,995  members  ;  168  Prot.  Epis.,  with  22,022  members  ; 
131  R,  Cath.,  with  about  180.000  parishioners ;  222  Prot.  Meth., 
with  13,200  members ;  119  Lutheran,  with  14,500  members ; 
51  Bap.,  with  9970  members :  43  Presbs.,  with  7375  members, 
and  24  other  sects,  having  from  50  chs.  down  to  1  each. 

Education,  Etc.—  Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20 
yrs.)  was  276,120  in  1870 ;  children  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
1880,  162,431,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  85,449. 
Amount  expended  for  public  schools,  1880,  $1,395,284,  of 
which  teachers'  salaries  absorbed  $1,117,145.  Of  colls,  and 
univs.  M.  has  9  (6  of  which  are  R.  Cath.),  with  126  instructors, 
and  1436  students,  paying  tuition  fees  in  1880  of  $13,572.  M. 
had,  in  1882,  139  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Population.— In  1860,  687,049;  1870,  780,894;  1880,  934,943 
(white  724,693,  colored  210,250,  including  5  Chi.  and  15  Ind- 
ians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.-  -Baltimore,  332,313  ; 
Cumberland,  10,693  ;  Frederick,  8659  ;  Annapolis  (cap.),  6642  ; 
Hagerstown,  6627  ;  Easton,  3005  ;  Havre  de  Grace,  2816 ;  Salis- 
bury, 2581  ;  Westminster,  2507 ;  Chestertown,  2359 ;  Port 
Deposit,  1950 ;  Ellicott  City,  1784 ;  Elkton,  1752. 


COUNTIES.         *Ref. 

Pop.  1870.-  Pop.  1880. 

COUMY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Allegany   

AmiH  Arunilt'l  — 
Baltimore  City... 
Baltimore  County 
Calvert  

1-B 
3-F 

8-F 
1-F 
4-F 
3-G 
1-E 
1-G 
4-E 
4-F 
2-D 

38,536 
84,45? 
867,354 
63,381 
MM 
12,101 
98,619 
25,874 
15,738 
19,458 
47,572 

38,014 
28,586 
332,313 
83,336 
10,538 
13,766 
30,992 
27.108 
18,548 
83,110 
50,488 
18,175 
88,042 
16,140 
17,605 
84,759 
86,451 
19,257 
16,934 
21,668 
19,065 
38,561 
18,016 
19,539 

Cumberland  
Annapolis  

10,693 
6,642 
323,313 
1,316 

'469 
2,507 
1,759 
202 
2,268 
8,659 
910 
tp.  6,586 
1,784 
8,359 
688 
Ml 
1,196 
465 
751 
3,005 
6,627 
2,581 
1,276 

Pr.  Frederick  T... 
Denton  
Westminster  
Elkton  
Port  Tobacco  
Cambridge  
Frederick  
Oakland   

Caroline  
Carroll  
Cecil          

Charles            .... 

Dorchester   
Frederick  

Harford  
Howard        

1-F 
2-E 
2-G 
2-D 
3-E 
2-G 
4-E 
5-G 
3-G 

i-<; 

4-G 
5-H 

22,605 
14,150 
17,108 
80,563 
21,138 
16,171 
14944 
18,190 
16,137 
34,718 
15,802 
16,419 

Bel  Air  
Ellicott  City  
Chettertown  
Rockville   
Up.  Marl  borough.. 
Centreville  
Leonard  town  
Princess  Anne  
Easton  

Kent 

Montgomery  
Prince  George's  .  . 
Queen  Anne  
Saint  Mary's  
Somerset  

Washington  . 

Hagerstown  
Salisbury  

Worcester  
Total  

Snow  Hill  

780,894 

934,943 

History.—  The  first  white  settlement  was  that  of  William 
Clayborne,  an  adventurer  from  Va.,  who  with  a  party  of  his 
followers  landed  upon  Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
1631.  In  1632  a  charter  was  granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert, 
second  Lord  Baltimore ;  in  1634  he  sent  out  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert.  as  gov.  of  the  colony,  with  200  emigrants. 
The  colonists  landed  at  St.  Mary's,  and  named  the  colony 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  the  queen.  Lord  Baltimore  in  or- 
ganizing his  colony  had  proclaimed  religious  toleration.  In 
consequence  many  who  had  suffered  from  religious  per- 
secution flocked  thither.  In  1642  an  Indian  war  com- 
menced. In  1645  there  was  a  rebellion  which  had  its  origin 
in  Kent  Island  ;  this  extended  to  St.  Mary's,  and  Gov.  Cal- 
vert was  obliged  to  escape  to  Va.  For  the  next  12  or  13  yrs. 
there  was  constant  trouble.  A  large  colony  of  Puritans, 
driven  out  of  Va.,  had  settled  in  M.,  and  sought  to  wrest 
the  colony  from  its  rightful  propnetor.  In  1649  the  asser 
bly  passed  a  law  denning  religious  toleration,  which  pro- 
hibited atheism  and  all  bitter  reviling  of  one  sect  by  another. 
The  Puritans  still  proved  turbulent,  but  the  gov  sought ,  t 
conciliate  them  by  granting  them  additional  land.  T 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  when  the  power  in  Eng. 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protector  they  insisted  on  the  immediate  proclamation  or 

»  Reftrem-e  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Maryland,  in  DELAWARE. 
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the  new  order  of  things.  The  Calverts  objected.  But  the 
Puritans  were  found  to  be  a  majority,  and  in  1652  corns, 
from  Eng.  fullv  established  the  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth. A  civil  contest  ensued,  and  the  proprietary  party 
led  a  force  against  Providence  (Annapolis),  but  were  de- 
feated, and  their  whole  force  killed  or  captured.  This  was 
in  Mar.  1655.  In  1658  Lord  Baltimore  regained  his  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  his  brother,  Philip  Calvert,  was  appointed 
gov.  The  colony  began  again  to  thrive.  In  1689  King  Will- 
iam avowed  his  intention  of  assuming  the  govt.  of  the  prov., 
and  sent  over  in  1691-92  Sir  Lionel  Copley  as  gov.  The  cap. 
was  removed  in  1693  or  1694  from  St.  Mary's  to  Providence, 
which  then  received  the  name  of  Annapolis.  In  1714  Bene- 
dict Charles  Calvert,  fourth  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded  to 
his  father's  proprietary  rights.  The  colony  thenceforward 
gre  rapidly  ;  Baltimore  was  founded  in  1729,  Frederick  in 
1745,  and  the  first  newspaper  issued  in  the  colony  the  same 
vr. ;  Georgetown  was  laid  out  in  1751.  In  1750  the  boundary- 
line  between  Pa.  and  M.  was  run  by  the  corns.  Mason  and 
Dixon.  In  the  2  Fr.  wars  M.  bore  a  prominent  part ;  Gen. 
Braddock's  unfortunate  expedition  was  organized  in  the 
colony,  and  from  1754  to  1758  W.  M.  was  kept  in  constant 
terror  by  Indian  raids.  M.  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Revolution  of  1776.  The  const,  adopted  by  the  State  Aug. 
14,  1776,  was  retained  until  1851.  M.  ratified  the  const,  of 
the  U.  S.  Apr.  28,  1778,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  11.  In  the  war  of 
1812  the  State  suffered  severely.  The  State  has  been  largely 
engaged  in  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  slackwater 
navigation  of  the  Potomac,  the  Chesapeake  and  O.  Canal, 
the  Baltimore  and  O.  Railway,  have  all  been  measures  in 
which  she  has  taken  a  large  pecuniary  interest.  In  the  late 
c.  war  M.  was  peculiarly  situated ;  a  slaveholding  State, 
and  with  large  interests  in  the  S.,  she  had  also  warm  and 
strong  attachments  to  the  U.,  and  was,  moreover,  the  high- 
way to  the  national  capital.  At  first,  like  Ky.,  she  proposed 
to  take  a  neutral  position,  but  the  attack  upon  the  Mass. 
regiment  at  Baltimore  (Apr.  19,  1861)  and  the  destruction  of 
the  R.  R.  from  Annapolis  to  Wash,  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Baltimore  by  Federal  troops,  and  to  the  suppression  of 
manifestations  of  sympathy  with  the  S.  Very  many  citizens 
of  M.  left  their  homes  and  joined  the  Confederate  armies, 
but  of  those  who  remained  at  home  a  majority  were  loyal 
to  the  U.  One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war  (that  of 
Antietam,  Sept.  17, 1862)  was  fought  on  herterr.,  and  several 
other  minor  but  important  engagements,  as  S.  Mountain, 
Monocacy,  etc..  were  also  on  her  soil.  Since  the  war  the 
State  has  been  laboring  zealously  to  recover  its  commercial 
prestige,  and  to  become  more  firmly  bound  to  the  great 
West.  In  1851  its  cons_t.  was  revised  and  largely  remodelled, 
and  in  1864,  and  again  in  1867,  constitutional  conventions 
were  held  and  changes  made  in  its  organic  law. 

Lords  Proprietary  and  Governors. 
Lords  Proprietary.  \    State  Government  (1777-1838), 

Cecilius     Calvert,     second  Annual  Elections. 

Lord  Baltimore 1632-75  Thomas  Johnson 1777-79 

Charles  Calvert,  third  Lord  Thomas  Sim  Lee  . . .  1779-82 

Baltimore 1675-1715  William  Paca .'.  1782-85 

Benedict     Leon.    Calvert,  William  Smallwood 1785-88 

fourth  Lord  Baltimore . . .       1715  John  Eager  Howard .  1788-91 

Charles  Calvert,  fifth  Lord  George  Plater 1791-92 

Baltimore 1715-51  Thomas  Sim  Lee....  1792-94 

Frederick     Calvert,     sixth  I  John  H.  Stone ".1794-97 

Lord  Baltimore 1751-71 1  John  Henry 1797-98 

Sir  H.  Harford.  last  propri-  I  Benjamin  Ogle 1798-1801 

etary 1771-76,.John  Francis  Mercer 1801-03 

Governors  Appointed  by  the  Lords  *°        Bowie 1803-06 


Proprietary. 

Leonard  Calvert 1 633-47 

Thomas  Greene 1647-49 


Robert  Wright 1806-09 

Edward  Lloyd 1809-11 


J  nomas  ureene  ............  1647-49  "uue 

William  Stone  .............  1649-54  Levin 

Commissioners  under  Par).  1664-58  8:  R' 


Samuel  Ogle....  ..  1735-42 

Thomas  Bladen  ............  1742-17 

Samuel  Ogle  .....  1747-52 

Benjamin  Tasker,  pres  .....  1752-58 

Horatio  Sharpe.  .  .  ,  .    1753-69 


Robert  Bowie 1811-12 

i  Winder 1812-15 

__, dgely  of  Hampton 1815-18 

Joslah  Fendall 1658-61  Charles  Goldsborough 1818-19 

Philip  Calvert 1661-62  Samuel  Sprigg 1819-22 

Charles  Calvert.  1662-67  Samuel  Stevens,  Jr 1822-25 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bait...  3667-78  Joseph  Kent 1825-28 

Thomas  Notlev 1678-81  Daniel  Martin 1828-29 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bait...  1681-85  Thomas  King  Carroll 1829-30 

Wm.  Joseph,  president  of  Daniel  Martin 1830-31 

Deputies  1685-89  George  Howard  (acting) . . .  1831-32 

Conven.  of  Prot.  Asso 1689-92  George  Howard 1832-33 

1833-35 
1835-38 
Sir  Edmond  AiidYos  .'..     '.'.  1693-94  Const,  of  1838,  Three-year  Terms. 

Francis  Nicholson 1694-99  ^  illlam  Grason 1838-41 

Nath.  Blackistone 1699-1703  *  raucls  Thomas 1841-44 

Thomas  Tench,  pres 1703-04  ^  homas  G.  Pratt 1844-47 

John  Seymour 1704-09  Philip  F.  Thomas 1847-50 

Edward  Lloyd,  pres 1709-14  Enoch  Lewis  Lowe 1850-53 

John  Hart 1714-15  Const,  of  1851,  Four-year  Terms. 

Proprietary  Government.         Thomas  Watkins  Ligon  . . .  1853-57 

John  Hart 1715-20  Thos.  Holliday  Hicks 1857-61 

Charles  Calvert 1720-27  Augustus  W.  Bradford 1861-65 

n.  Calvert. . . .  1727-32   Const,  of  1864,  Four-year  Terms. 


Const,  o/  1867,  four-year  Terms. 
°,den  Rowie  ...............  1869-72 

Wm-  Pmckney  Whyte....  1872-75 

V  B-  Groome  .  .  Mar.  1875-Jan.  1876 
Jlm  £ee  Carroll  ..........  1876-80 


nu,  H'"ry  «  (act"*  ..... 

cil  of  Safety  .............  1774-7 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFOKD 

Ma'rysvHle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Yuba  co  , 
Cal.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  52  m 
N.  of  Sacramento,  incorporated  in  1851  ;  is  centre  of  trade 
forthe  surrounding  country.    Pop.  1870,  4738  :  1880  4321 
Marysyille,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Marshall  'co 
<?"  °£j£e  E>  b»ank  of  the  Bi£  Blue  River>  here  crossed  by 
™m«eth  ^  ge'    £  stone  dam  "as  been  built'  utilizing  for 
mills  the  nne  water-power.    Pop.  1870,  300  ;  1880,  1249 

OB       vywv  l"?,»,cltyKand  R-  R-  June.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  O. 

28  m.  N.  W.  of  Columbus.    Pop.  1870,  1441  ;  1880,  2061 


Mary'vllle,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Nodaway  co.. 
Mo.,  45  m.  N.  of  St.  Joseph.  Prin.  business,  farming  and 
stock-raising.  Pop.  1870,  1682  ;  1880,  3485. 

Masaccio,  man-saht'cho,  b.  at  Castel  S.  Giovanni  in  1402 ; 
said  to  have  d.  in  Rome  in  1429.  In  regard  to  the  pieces  that 
may  be  safely  attributed  to  him  there  has  been  much  dis- 
pute. The  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  at  Florence  are 
with  most  confidence  traced  to  his  hands.  The  paintings  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence  and  in  other  European  galleries  are  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  In  the  development  of  art  M.  holds 
a  distinguished  place.  O.  B.  FROTHINOHAM. 

Masaiilello,  mah-sah-ne-el'lo  (TOMMASO  A  niello  a 
fisherman  of  Sorrento,  who  in  1647  excited  a  popular  insur- 
rection in  Naples  against  the  duke  of  Arcos,  the  Sp.  viceroy. 
But  the  populace  itself  rose  against  him  soon  after  his 
triumph,  and  he  was  assassinated  July  17,  1647. 

Mascalonge,  or  Musklnunge,  the  largest  and  finest 
fish  of  the  pike  family,  the  Esox  nobitior,  inhabiting  the  Great 
Lakes,  etc.  It  has  been  known  to  weigh  60  Ibs.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely bold  and  vigorous  biter.  (See  also  PIKE.) 

Mascarene  Isles.    See  APPENDIX. 

Masluls'sa,  or  Massinissa,  king  of  the  Massylians, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Numidian  tribes,  b.  about  240  B.  c., 
a  son  of  Gala.  Hasdrubal  having  promised  to  give  him  his 
daughter  Sophonisba  in  marriage,  he  attacked  the  Massae- 
sylians,  who  in  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
sided  with  Rome ;  defeated  their  king,  Syphax,  in  213 ; 
crossed  over  to  Sp.  and  fought  with  success  against  Cneius 
and  Publius  Scipio.  But  when  Hasdrubal  gave  his  daughter 
to  Syphax,  M.  attacked  Carthage.  In  the  beginning  he  was 
unsuccessful,  but  when  (in  204)  Scipio  landed  in  Afr.,  M.  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  him,  routed  the  Massaesylians, 
and  received  the  terrs.  of  Syphax.  Sophonisba  he  now 
married,  but  Scipio  demanded  her  as  a  Rom.  captive,  and 
M.  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  which  she  drank.  He  occa- 
sioned the  third  Punic  war,  but  d.  before  its  close,  148  B.  c. 

Ma'soii,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  12  m. 
S.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1870,  1212 ;  1880,  1809  ;  1884,  1882. 

mason  (ARMISTEAD  THOMSON),  son  of  S.  T.  Mason,  b.  in 
Loudoun  co.,  Va.,  in  1787,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. 
1807 ;  served  as  col.  of  a  cav.  regiment  in  the  second  war 
with  Eng. ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Norfolk  ; 
was  subsequently  brig. -gen.  of  Va.  militia  ;  served  some  yrs. 
in  the  Va.  legislature  ;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  in  1815  as  a 
Dem.  ;  served  until  1818,  when  he  resigned  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Reps,  against  the  eminent 
Federalist,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer  :  was  defeated  by  a  few 
votes  in  a  contest  of  great  personal  bitterness,  which  led  to 
several  duels,  in  one  o_f  which,  fought  with  muskets  at 
Bladensburg,  Md.,  with  his  cousin,  Col.  John  Mason  McCarty, 
he  was  killed,  Feb.  6,  1819. 

Mason  (CHARLES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1730;  was 
assistant  for  several  yrs.  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  and 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dixon  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  6,  1761,  while 
Dr.  Maskelyne  proceeded  with  them  to  St.  Helena  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1763  Messrs.  M.  and  Dixon  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  proprietors  of  Pa.  and  Md.  to  survey  the 
boundary-line  between  their  Amer.  possessions  ;  arrived  at 
Phila.  Nov.  13,  and  were  engaged  upon  this  task  until  Dec. 
26,  1767.  Messrs.  M.  and  Dixon  embarked  at  New  York  for 
Falmouth  Sept.  9,  1768.  Dixon  d.  at  Durham,  Eng.,  in  1777. 
M.  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  3,  1769,  at  Cavan, 
Ire.  ;  was  employed  by  the  bureau  of  longitudes  to  verify 
the  celebrated  Lunar  Tables  of  Tobias  Mayer,  pub.  after  his 
death  under  the  title  Mayer's  Lunar  Table*,  improved  by 
Charles  Mason.  M.  d.  at  Phila.  in  Feb.  1787. 

Mason  (CHARLES),  b.  in  N.  Y.  about  1808,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
in  1829,  but  retained  as  assistant  prof,  of  engineering  until 
1831,  when  he  resigned  from,  the  army  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  removing  to  New  York 
in  1834,  where  for  a  time  he  had  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Post.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Wis.  Terr.,  and  in  1838 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  la., 
which  he  held  until  the  admission  of  la.  into  the  U.,  when 
for  several  yrs.  he  was  State  atty.  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundary-lines,  and  one  of  the  corns,  which  drew  up  the 
code  of  laws  adopted  by  the  State  in  1851  ;  was  com.  of 
patents  during  the  administration  of  Pres.  Pierce,  and  since 
1860  has  practised  his  profession  at  Wash. 

Mason  (EBENEZEK  POKTEB),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Dec.  7,  1819,  grad.  at  Yale  1839,  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
math,  and  astron. ;  was  engaged  in  the  summer  of  1840  as  a 
member  of  the  com.  for  determining  the  boundary  between 
Me.  and  Canada,  and  wrote  soon  afterward  a  paper  entitled 
Observations  on  Nebulae,  which  was  highly  commended  by 
Sir  John  Herschel.  D.  Dec.  24, 1840. 

Mason  (EKSKINE),  D.  D.,  youngest  child  of  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  16,  1805,  grad.  at  Dickinson 
Coll.  in  1823  ;  joined  Princeton  Sem.  in  1824  ;  was  pastor  of 
the  Itesb.  ch.  in  Schenectady  from  1827  to  1830,  and  of  the 
Bleecaer  st.  ch.,  New  York,  from  1830  till  his  death,  May  14, 
1851.  From  1836  to  1842  he  discharged  the  duties  of  prof,  of 
ecclesiastical  hist,  in  Union  Theological  Sem.  He  was  an 
argumentative  preacher  of  great  power.  A  posthumous  vol. 
of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr. 
William  Adams,  was  pub.  in  1853.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mason  (FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  York,  Eng.,  Apr.  2,  1799, 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1818 ;  worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  several 
towns  of  Mass. ;  became  connected  with  the  Bap.  ch.  at 
Canton,  Mass.,  about  1825 ;  studied  anc.  langs.  under  the 
guidance  of  his  minister;  entered  Newton  Theological 
Sem.  in  1827,  and  was  sent  in  1830  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah. 
He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Karens,  among  which 
tribe  he  had  wonderful  success.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
2  Karen  dialects,  ed.  many  native  preachers,  prepared  a 
gram.,  chrestomathy,  and  vocabulary  of  the  Pali  lang., 
wrote  a  Life  of  Ko-Thah-Hyu,  the  Karen  Apostle,  and  an 
autobiography,  The  Story  of  a  Workinyman.^  Life,  with 
Sketches  of  Travel.  D.  Mar.  3,  1874. 
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tla*»u  i(iEOK(iE>,  b.  in  Stafford  (now  Fairfax)  co.,  Va., 
in  1726,  was  descended  from  Col.  George  Mason,  a  M.  P.  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  after  which  he  escaped  to  Va. 
in  disguise,  losing  all  his  estate  in  Eng.  His  great-grandson, 
also  called  George,  married  a  niece  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
by  whom  he  had  2  sons  who  attained  distinction,  George 
and  Thomson.  The  former  settled  after  his  marriage  in 
Truro  parish  (which  includes  Mt.  Vernon),  built  Gunston 
Hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Washington,  to  whom  be  was  a  valuable  adviser, 
and  for  whom  he  drafted  the  "  non-importation  resolutions '' 
which  the  latter  presented  to  the  Va.  assembly,  and  pro- 
cured their  adoption  1769.  One  of  these  resolutions  pledged 
the  Va.  planters  to  purchase  no  slaves  imported  after  Nov.  1 
of  that  yr.  At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Fairfax,  July  IS. 
1774,  he  presented  a  series  of  24  resolutions  on  the  questions 
at  issue  between  G.  Brit,  and  the  colonies,  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Va.  convention  in  Aug.,  and  substantially 
reaffirmed  by  the  Continental  Cong,  in  Oct.  of  the  same  yr. 
In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Va.  convention,  declined  an 
election  to  the  Continental  Cong.,  which  was  pressed  iipon 
him,  and  nominated  Francis  Lightfqot  Lee  in  his  place.  In 
May  1776  he  drafted  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights ''  and  the 
"  Plan  of  Government,"  which  were  adopted  June  12  and 
29.  In  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  Va.  his  liberal  senti- 
ments were  conspicuous.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong.  1777,  and  of  the  convention  for  framing  the 
Federal  const.  1787.  In  the  latter  body  he  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  proposing  that  the  election  for  Pres.  should  be 
direct,  and  for  a  single  term  of  7  yrs.,  opposing  the  post- 
ponement of  the  repeal  of  the  slave-trade,  the  counting  of 
slaves  as  a  basis  for  representation,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  property  basis  for  suffrage.  Several  features  which  he 
considered  dangerous  were  incorporated  in  the  const., 
which  he  consequently  refused  to  sign ;  and  having  been 
elected  to  the  Va.  convention  to  consider  that  instrument, 
he  united  with  Patrick  Henry  in  demanding  its  rejection 
unless  some  30  amendments  should  be  made.  Several  of 
these  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  States  and  in- 
corporated into  the  const.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
Senators  from  Va.,  but  declined  the  post,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement.  His  statue  is  one  of  the 
group  which  surrounds  that  of  Washington  in  front  of  the 
State  capitol  at  Richmond.  D.  Oct.  7,  1792. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mason  (JAMES  MURRAY),  grandson  of  George,  b.  at 
Analosta  Island,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1798,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
in  1818 ;  studied  law  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  began 
practice  in  1820 ;  was  prominent  in  the  State  legislature : 
M.  C.  1837-39,  U.  S.  Senator  1846-61,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  entered  in  1861  the  Confed.  Cong., 
and  was  sent  with  John  Slidell  as  a  com.  to  Eng.  and  FT.  ; 
was  taken  off  the  Brit,  steamer  Trent  by  Capt.  Wilkes  Nov. 
8,  1861,  and  confined  in  Ft.  Warren,  near  Boston  ;  released 
on  the  demand  of  the  Brit.  govt.  Jan.  2, 1862,  and  proceeded 
upon  his  mission  to  Europe.  D.  Apr.  28,  1871. 

Mason  (JEREMIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Apr. 
27,  1768,  grad.  in  1788  at  Yale ;  was  admitted  in  1791  to  the 
Vt.  bar ;  practised  law  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  until  1794  ; 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1794-97 ;  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1797-1832  ; 
after  which  he  resided  in  Boston.  In  1802  he  became  atty.- 
gen.  of  N.  H. ;  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  1813-17.  D.  Oct.  14,  1848. 

Mason  (JOHN),  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  Eng. ;  served  in  1610  in 
the  navy  against  an  insurrection  in  the  Hebrides ;  went  in 
1616  as  gov.  to  Newfoundland,  of  which  he  pub.  a  descrip- 
tion and  a  map ;  explored  in  1617  the  N.  Bug.  coasts ;  ob- 
tained in  1622  a  grant  of  a  region  called  Mariana,  now  the 
N.  E.  part  of  Mass. ;  procured  in  1622,  with  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  a  patent  for  the  prov.  of  Me.  ;  sent  in  1623  a  colony 
to  the  Piscataqua  River.  M.  was  1624-29  treas.  and  pay- 
master of  the  royal  armies  in  the  Sp.  war.  In  1629  he  took 
a  patent  for  the  N.  H.  colony,  and  with  Gorges  took  another 
patent  for  Laconia,  a  tract  including  Lake  Champlain.  He 
held  various  important  positions  in  Eng.  In  1635  he  was 
a  judge  in  Hampshire,  and  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
N.  Eng.  His  rights  in  N.  H.  were  sold  to  Gov.  Samuel  Allen 
in  1691,  and  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  to  that 
gentleman  and  his  heirs.  D.  Dec.  1635.— JOHN  TUFTON  MA- 
SON, one  of  John  Mason's  heirs,  in  1746  sold  his  own  rights 
to  a  Portsmouth  co.  called  the  Masonian  proprietors. 

.Mason  t  JOHN),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1600,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1630,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Windsor,  Conn.,  1635 ;  was  commissioned  in  1637  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  against  the  Pequod  Indians,  who  had 
massacred  several  settlers  at  Wethersfield,  and  with  a  party 
of  90  Eng.,  70  friendly  Mohegans,  and  several  hundred  Nar- 
ragansett  warriors  he  surprised  one  of  the  Pequod  forts  on 
Mystic  River  before  daybreak.  May  26,  1637,  and  destroyed 
more  than  500  Indians,  his  own  loss  being  2  killed  and  20 
wounded.  Soon  afterward  he  killed  or  captured  most  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  tribe  in  another  expedition 
in  W.  Conn.  M.  was  appointed  major  of  the  Conn,  forces, 
retaining  that  office  through  life  :  settled  first  at  Saybrook, 
and  in  1659  at  Norwich ;  was  for  many  yrs.  a  magistrate, 
and  was  deputy  gov.  1660-70.  At  request  of  the  gen.  court 
he  prepared  an  account  of  the  Pequod  war.  D.  1672. 

Mason  (JOHN  MITCHELL),  D.  D.,  son  of  John  (1734-92),  b. 
in  New  York  Mar.  19,  1770,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1789, 
and  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  succeeded  his  father 
in  an  Associate  Reformed  pastorate  in  New  York  in  1792  ; 
founded  in  1804  a  theological  sem.  in  New  York,  in  which 
he  became  prof,  of  theol.  He  was  provost  of  Columbia 
Coll.  1811-16,  pres.  of  Dickinson  Coll.  1821-24,  and  in  1822 
united  with  the  Presb.  Ch.  D.  Dec.  26,  1829. 

Mason  (JOHN  Y.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Greensville,  N.  C.,  Apr.  18, 
1799,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  in  1816 ;  became  a  lawyer, 
served  long  in  the  State  legislature,  and  became  a  judge  in 
the  dist.  court  of  Va. ;  was  M.  C.  1831-37  ;  became  in  1837  a 


judge  of  one  of  the  Federal  courts  :  was  in  the  Va  consti- 
tutional conventions  in  1828  and  1849 :  sec  of  the  I"  S  N" 
1846-!!i :  U.  S.  minister  to  Fr.  1854-59.  D.  Oct.  3,  IKV.t. 

Mason  (JONATHAN),  b.  at  Boston  Aug.  30.  1752.  grad  at 
Princeton  1774:  studied  law  under  John  Adams;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1777  ;  delivered  the  official  oration  before 
the  authorities  of  Boston  Mar.  5,  1780,  on  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  "Boston  massacre,"  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness ;  took  a  high  position  at  the  Boston  bar  ;  served  re- 
peatedly in  the  State  legislature :  was  a  member  of  the 
gov.'s  council  1798 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1800-03 ;  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  especially  in  that  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  act  of  1801 :  was  M.  C.  from  1817 
to  1820.  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an  active  and  energetic 
politician  of  the  Federalist  party.  D.  Nov.  1.  1831. 

Mason  (LOWELL*.  Mus.  Doc.,  b.  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8. 
1792,  began  his  career  as  instructor  and  leader  of  choirs  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  1812  ;  in  1821  published  the  Handd  and  Huylii 
Collection  of  Ch.  Music ;  removed  to  Boston  in  1827,  and  gave 
himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  instructing  classes  in  vocal 
music  and  encouraging  the  public  taste  for  music.  To  him 
Mass,  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
public  schools.  His  labors  soon  became  arduous  and  ex- 
tensive. The  musical  education  of  the  people  was  Mr.  M.'s 
object.  His  own  compositions  were  numerous.  In  1855 the 
Univ.  of  New  York  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  music.  Mr.  M.  did  more  to  make  the  practice  of  vocal  mu- 
sic popular  than  to  raise  the  standard  of  musical  culture, 
and  long  before  his  death.  Aug.  11,  1872,  the  influence  of  his 
school  had  yielded  to  the  power  of  more  finished  art. 

Mason  "(STEVKNS  THOMSON),  b.  in  Stafford  co.,  Va.,  in 
1760.  was  ed.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  served  in  the  Rev- 
olution, becoming  a  col.  when  20  yrs.  old,  and  afterward  a 
gen.  officer ;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Va.  conven- 
tion of  1788,  U.  S.  Senator  1794-1803.  D.  May  10,  1803. 

Mason  (STEVENS  THOMSON),  b.  in  Loudoun  co.,  Va..  in 
1811,  a  son  of  Gen.  John  T.  Mason  and  grandson  of  S.  T. 
Mason  :  when  19  yrs.  old  became  sec.  of  Mich.  Terr. ;  acting 
gov.  1834-35.  gov.  of  State  1836-40.  D.  Jan.  4,  1843. 

Mason  (THOMSON),  brother  of  George,  b.  in  Va.  in  1730, 
studied  law  in  Lqnd. ;  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Brit, 
aggressions,  writing  in  1774  a  series  of  papers  in  favor  of  re- 
sistance :  was  in  1778  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Va. ;  was  appointed  one  of  the  revisers  of  laws  of  Va.,  and 
was  member  of  legislature  in  1779  and  1783.  D.  1785. 

Mason  and  JDlxon's  Line,  the  line  which  forms  the 
S.  boundary  of  Pa.,  separating  it  from  Del.,  Md.,  and  Va. 
From  the  celebrity  which  this  term  acquired  during  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  as  a  synonym  of  the  divisory  line  be- 
tween free  and  slave  terr.  it  has  been  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  fixed  by  the  "  Missouri  com- 
promise "  of  1820  as  the  N.  limit  for  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Terrs.  According  to  the  original  grants  from  the 
Crown  of  Eng.  to  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
boundary  between  their  respective  colonies  was  fixed  at 
the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  That  line  being  found  to  pass  N. 
of  Phila.  and  to  exclude  Pa.  from  Del.  Bay,  negotiations 
ensued  between  the  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  rectify- 
ing the  blunder.  An  agreement  was  made  between  the 
proprietors  (May  10. 1732)  for  fixing  their  boundary  ;  and  as 
Del.  then  belonged  by  purchase  to  the  heirs  of  Penn,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  at  its  S.  E.  extremity,  then  fixed  at  Cape 
Henlopen.  Certain  points  were  agreed  upon,  and  corns, 
were  appointed  to  run  these  lines  in  1732, 1739.  and  1750.  but 
disagreed,  and  chancery  suits  were  the  result.  Finally,  in 
1763.  the  proprietors  determined  to  send  out  more  skilled 
maths,  to  complete  the  operations,  and  selected  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixou.  who  verified  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  and  ran  the  W.  line,  fixed  at  lat.  39°43' 26.3"  N.. 
since  known  by  their  name.  They  began  work  in  Nov.  1763. 
and  were  stopped  by  the  Indians  in  the  summer  of  1767  at  a 
point  244  m.  W.  of  the  Del.  and  only  36  m.  E.  of  the  termi- 
nus they  were  seeking.  Stones  were  erected  at  intervals  of 
1  m.,  and  every  5th  stone  was  engraved  on  the  opposite  sides 
with  the  arms"  of  the  lords  proprietors.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  line  was  fixed  in  Nov.  1782,  and  was  verified  and  per- 
manently marked  in  17*4.  In  consequence  of  the  accidental 
removal  of  the  stone  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Md..  corns,  were 
appointed  by  the  3  States  in  1849  to  revise  the  former  sur- 
vey The  result  of  this  revision  was  to  confirm  the  work  of 
Mason  and  Dixon,  and  Md.  gained  by  the  operation  a  little 
less  than  2  acres. 

POKTEK  C.  Bl.lr-s. 

Mason  Bee,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  bees,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Osmia,  which  construct  their  cells  of  mud 
Some  species  form  cells  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and 
line  them  with  a  kind  of  silk. 

Mason  City,  R.  R.  June.,  Mason  co.,  HI- the  centre  < 
one  of  the  richest  corn-growing  regions  in  111.    Pop.  1870, 
1615 :  1880.  1714. 

Mason  City,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co..  la., 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising •section: 
has  water-power  and  limestone  quarries.  Pop.  1870,  1183: 

Masonry  [Fr.  maconnerie ;  Ger.  Mmterwerk\  is  the  art 
of  building  in  stone  or  brick  with  mortar,  and  is  classified 
into  stone  M.,  brick  M.,  and  concrete  or  beton      Stone  M.  I: 
vided  into  cut  stone  (or  astdari  M.  and  rubble  M.  ;  and  rubble 

I  may  be  courted  or  uncourfed,  while  the  uncounted  may  be 
squared  rubble,  showing  only  vertical  and  horizontal  joints 

i  on  the  face,  or  irregular  nibble,  with  the  joints  running  m 
random  directions  according  to  the  shapes  of  the  stones. 
Concrete  may  be  brick,  stone,  gravel,  or  shell :  concrete,  de- 
pending on  the  material  used  for  ballast.    The  front  of  a 
wall  is  termed  its  fac*.  and  the  material  composing  it. fanny, 
as  distinguished  from  the  back  and  backing  which  apply  1 
the  rear  or  inner  surface  of  the  wall.    The  interior  'sealled 
tbe  heart,  and  the  material  hearting  or  filling.  When  the  face 
or  back  of  a  wall  is  not  vertical,  but  inclines  toward  t 
wall  from  bottom  to  top,  the  inclination  is  called  the  baltet 
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or  fM'irir  The  method  of  arrangement  of  the  bricks  m  order 
to  secure  strength  of  mass  is  called  the  bond.  Beaten  are 
stones  or  bricks  which  show  an  end  upon  face  and  back  ot 
the  wall,  and  therefore  reach  into  the  wall  their  entire 
length  and  bind  it  together  transversely.  Stretchers  are  laid 
to  show  their  longest  di-  FJQ 

mensions  on  the  face  or 
back,  and  to  give  longitu- 
dinal strength.  For  walls 
of  stone  M.  not  exceeding 
3  ft.  in  thickness,  each 
header  should  extend 
through  from  face  to  back, 
and  is  termed  a  through. 
In  thicker  walls  the  head- 
ers should  reach  back  at  "JT'tr^rf^i 
least  18  inches  beyond  the  =_ -^=^-=-^= 

contiguous  stretcher,  and 

are  termed  binders.     The-  ~x^v/Ti    .—  . 

lower  surface  of  a  stone  is  I7Z_.  :3fw 
termed  its  lower  bed.  the 
upper  surface  its  upper  bed. 
All  the  spaces  between 
contiguous  stones  are  also 
called  joints.  Ashlar  is  an 
external  facing  of  cut 
stone  laid  with  close  joints 
in  courses,  the  quality  of 
the  face  -  dressing  being 
such  as  will  best  suit  the 
character  of  the  material 
and  the  design  of  the  work 
under  construction.  In 
rock-faced  ashlar  the  face 
of  each  block  is  the  natural 
fracture  of  the  stone,  left 
undressed.  The  filling  and 
backing  behind  an  ashlar 
facing  may  be  rough,  ir- 
regular rubble,  brick- work, 
or  concrete.  The  ashlar 
should  be  well  bonded  to 
the  hearting,  for  which 
purpose  '/»  to  '/»  of  the 
entire  length  of  eachcourse 
should  be  headers.  The  tails  of  the  headers,  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  bond  with  the  hearting,  are  left  with  the 
rough  rock-face  on  the  sides.  (Fig.  1  gives  a  transverse  and 
a  horizontal  section  of  a  sea-wall  on  a  concrete  foundation, 


FIG.  2. 


with  stone  facing  and  concrete  backing.) 
The  practice  of  thinning  off  the  blocks 
from  a  few  inches  from  the  face,  so  as  to 
show  close  face- work,  with  little  labor  of 
stone  cutting,  as  in  Fig.  2,  should  be  avoid- 
ed. The  method  of  building  with  headers 
and  stretchers  is  not  followed  in  laying  the 
thin  ashlar.  The  rise  or  height  of  headers 
should  not  exceed  their  width  as  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  wall.  Where  the  batter  is 
great,  the  bed-joints  should  not  be  carried 
out  horizontally  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  for 
the  reason  that  the  lower  edge  of  each 
face-stone  would  present  an  angle  so  acute 
as  to  be  liable  to  injury  from  accidents. 
One  method  of  construction  recommended 
in  such  cases  is  to  cut  the  beds  of  the 
stones  so  that  at  least  4  inches  in  width  of  the  bed-joint 
shall  be  normal  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
A  better  design  is  to  secure  the  F  » 

requisite  strength  at  the  angle 

by  allowing  the  stones  to  pro-  /      IV  ';"  . 

ject  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  /        f •-.  -    '. 

as  in  Fig.  4.    Indeed,  it  will  gen-  f^~ j'O; 

erally  be    less    expensive,   and  >sim 

produce  stronger  work,  to  lay 
up  the  wall  in  offsets,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  4. 
Where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  solid  & 

foundation,  additional  thickness  ...JS 
should  be  given  to  the  wall  at  K§ 
the  base ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  &% 
the  weight  and  cost  of  the  super-  vezZzZ''^ 
structure,  without  endangering  its  stability,  it  may  be  built 
hollow ;  a  concave  batter  is  sometimes  given  to  the  face. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  transverse  sec- 
tion, and  Fig.  6  a  plan  of  a 
structure  of  this  description. 
It  is  a  river-wall  in  Sheerness, 
Eng.,  designed  by  Rennie. 

Common  uncovrsed  rubble 
is  built  with  stones  of  random 
shapes  and  sizes  as  they  come 
from  the  quarry.  The  only 
implements  used  in  laying  are 
the  trowel  and  plumb -rule, 
and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
courses.  The  interstices  of  the  larger  stones  are  filled  in 
with  those  that  are  smaller  and  with  spalls,  all  well  bedded 
in  mortar.  The  face  and  back  of  the  wall  should  be  well 
bonded  to  the  hearting  with  headers,  and  the  stones  should 
be  selected  so  as  19  fit  together  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
thus  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  volume  of  mortar  necessary 
to  completely  fill  all  the  voids ;  but  no  two  stones  should 
touch  each  other.  For  the  angles  or  corners  of  a  wall  of 
this  kind  the  stones  should  be  as  nearly  rectangular  as  can 
be  found.  Ashlar  is  frequently  introduced  at  the  angles 
and  around  window  and  door  openings  to  obtain  architect- 
ural effect,  after  the  manner  of  the  opus  incerlum  of  the 
ancs.  With  stone  of  a  dark  color  a  fine  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  pointing  the  joints  with  white  mortar. 
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Coursed  Rubble,  or  Squared  Rubble  built  in  Courses.— This 
differs  from  random  rubble  in  being  built  of  stones  that  are, 
at  least  approximately,  rectangular  in  form,  so  that  only 
vertical  and  horizontal  joints  are  shown  upon  the  face  of 
the  wall,  and  they  vary  considerably  in  thickness.  Although 


the  stones  are  laid  up  in  what  are  termed  courses,  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  heights  of  the  several  courses,  nor  even 
in  the  stones  of  the  same  course.  The  top  of  each  course 
is  carefully  finished  to  a  plane  level  surface  so  as  to  get  a 
good  bed  for  the  course  which  follows,  especially  for  the 
Headers.  When  the  stones  run  very  generally  in  rectangular 
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blocks  and  of  good  size,  a  good  strong  bond  can  be  secured 
by  frequent  headers.  Indeed,  the  wall  will  possess  greater 
longitudinal  strength  by  carefully  avoiding  continuous  hori- 
zontal joints. 

Brick  M..  when  both  the  brick  and  mortar  are  of  good 
quality  and  the  work  is  well  done,  is  strong  and  durable. 
Various  kinds  of  bond  are  used,  the  most  usual  being  the 
English  and  Flemish.  Hollow  brick  walls  are  much  used, 
the  thickness  of  the  inner  shell  being  usually  4  inches,  or 
the  width  of  one  brick.  It  is  tied  to  the  outer  wall  at  fre- 
quent intervals  with  iron  clamps,  or  more  generally  with 
bricks  laid  transversely  or  diagonally  and  bonded  into  the 
masonry  at  both  ends.  Moisture  will  not  condense  on 
the  inner  face  of  such  a  wall.  The  expense  of  firring  out 
with  wood  and  lathing  is  therefore  saved,  and  the  danger 
from  fire  lessened. 

Concrete  (beton)  M.  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  impor- 
tant purposes.  For  foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils 
and  all  kinds  of  submarine  constructions  ;  for  quay-walls, 
jetties,  piers  ;  for  foundations,  hearting  and  backing  of 
massive  walls  generally  ;  for  cisterns,  reservoirs,  and  tanks ; 
for  tunnels  and  aqueducts,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  it 
possesses  advantages  over  either  brick  or  stone  M.  For 
submarine  M.  concrete  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  can 
be  laid  without  exhausting  the  water,  and  also  without  the 
aid  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine  armor.  (See  MAHAN, 
Civil  Engineering.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
GEN.  Q.  A.  GILLMORE.] 

Masonry.    See  FREEMASONRY. 

Maso'rah,  ITIasoretU,  or  Massoretli  [Heb.  "tra- 
dition "],  the  technical  name  given  to  a  collection  of  gram- 
matico-critical  notes  on  the  Heb.  text  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the 
object  of  determining  its  divisions,  grammatical  forms, 
letters,  vowel-marks,  and  accents.  This  species  of  authori- 
tative commentary  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  early  Heb.  text,  like  Semitic  writings  in  gen.,  consists 
of  the  consonants  alone,  without  separation  between  the 
words,  and  consequently  it  was  often  a  matter  of  no  less 
delicacy  than  importance  for  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text 
to  discover  which  of  several  vowels  should  be  employed  in 
pronunciation. 

Mass,  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  holy  Eucharist 
has  been  designated.  It  has  been  derived  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  service,  Ite!  Missaest—"  Go  in  peace  \  you  are 
dismissed." 

Mass  [Lat.  missa],  in  music.  When  large  portions  of 
the  service  are  set  to  music,  the  composition  is  known  as  a 
mass.  A  full  mass  comprises  the  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  excelsis, 
Credo,  Sanctus,  Berwdictw,  and  Agnus  Dei. 
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one  of  the  E.  or  X.  Eng.  States  of  the 


Seal  of  Massachusetts. 

m.  ;  total  area,  8315  square  miles  or  5,321,600  acres. 

Faceofthe  Country.—  The  W.,  middle,  E.,  and  N.  E.  sections 
are  for  the  most  part  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  S.  E.  more 
level  and  sandy,  though  with  many  rocks  along  the  coast. 
The  Taghkanic  and  the  Hoosick  ranges  are  separate  ridges 
of  the  Green  Mt.  range  of  Vt.  Of  these  the  Taghkanic  is 
much  the  highest.  Saddle  Mt.,  or  Greylock,  3505  ft.  high, 
and  Mt.  Washington,  or  Mt.  Everett,  2624  ft.,  belong  to  this 
range.  The  Hoosick  range  maintains  a  somewhat  regular 
elevation  of  from  1200  to  1600  ft.  Farther  E.,  near  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Conn.  River,  are  2  isolated  peaks,  Mt.  Tom  and 
Sugarloaf  ,  the  former  1214  ft.  high,  and  across  the  Conn.  Mt. 
Holyoke,  910  ft.  high  ;  while  still  farther  E.  Wachusett  Mt., 
in  the  tp.  of  Princeton,  Worcester  co.,  rises  2018  ft.  The 
valley  of  the  Conn.,  in  Mass.,  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  The  E.  and  S.  E.  part  of  the  State,  including  the 
island  cos.  and  Cape  Cod,  is  moderately  level  and  sandy, 
but  under  careful  cultivation  much  of  it  yields  fair  crops. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  —  The  prin.  rivers  are  the  Conn.,  the 
Housatonic,  the  Hoosick,  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
N.  W.  ;  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  and  the  Deerfield,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Conn.,  from  the  W.  ;  and  the  Chicopee,  with 
several  branches,  and  Miller's  River,  E.  tributaries  of  the 
same  river;  the  Merrimack,  which  has  its  source  in  N.  H., 
but  flows  for  35  m.  in  M.,  receiving  in  the  State  the  Nashua 
and  Concord  rivers  ;  the  Charles,  Taunton  and  branches, 
and  the  Blackstone.  Wenham  Lake,  famous  for  its  ice,  is 
near  Boston,  and  Quinsigamond  Lake  or  Pond,  for  a  long 
time  the  scene  of  the  regattas  of  the  colls.,  lies  between 
Worcester  and  Shrewsbury- 

Bays,  Islands,  Etc.—  The  coast  of  M.  is  deeply  indented  by 
bays,  harbors,  and  sounds.  The  largest  of  these,  beginning 
with  the  S.  E.,  are  Buzzard's  Bay,  almost  landlocked  by  the 
Elizabeth  Islands  ;  Vineyard  Sound,  between  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  and  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  Edgartown  and  Nantucket 
harbors:  Cape  Cod  Bay,  %  landlocked,  Wellfleet  Bay, 
Plymouth  harbor  ;  Duxbury  Bay  ;  Mass.  Bay,  and  within 
it  Boston  harbor  ;  Lynn  harbor,  Nahant  Bay,  Marblehead, 
Salem,  and  Beverly  harbors  ;  Gloucester  harbor  or  bay, 
Sandy  Bay,  and  Annisquam  harbor.  There  are  hundreds  of 
islands  along  the  coast,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Xantucket,  and 
several  of  the  Elizabeth  group  of  good  size. 

Mineralogy.—  Silver  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Essex 
co.  Lead,  copper,  and  zinc  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Conn.  River.  Iron  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  State  and  to  some  extent  in  Plymouth  and 
Bristol  cos.  Talcose  slate,  limestone,  steatite,  and  soap- 
stone  all  exist  in  large  quantities  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
and  Franklin  cos.  ;  glass-sand  of  excellent  quality  in  Berk- 
shire. Asbestos,  plumbago,  several  of  the  ochres  and 
ochreous  earths,  slate,  and  in  Berkshire  co.  a  beautiful 
white  marble,  are  the  other  prin.  minerals  of  the  State. 

Vege  tation.—  Much  of  the  soil  of  M.  is  naturally  sterile,  and 
though  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  pine,  hem- 
lock, oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  and  other  deciduous 
trees,  except  in  the  S.  E.,  where  the  sandy  flats  were  tree- 
less. yet  when  these  forests  were  cleared  the  soil  produced 
but  scanty  crops  except  by  the  aid  of  manure.  The  indig- 
enous flora  of  the  State  was,  nevertheless,  copious  both  in 
quantity  and  variety  of  genera  and  species.  Nearly  all  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  indigenous  in  any  part 
<->f  N.  Eng.  and  X.  or  Central  N.  Y.  were  natives  of  M.  :  and 
though  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  driven  out  some  of  them, 
their  place  has  been  supplied  by  many  naturalized  plants 
and  trees,  as  well  as  some  noxious  weeds  from  other 
states  and  countries.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  praise  of  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  which 
the  agriculturists  of  M.  have  exercised  in  bringing  these 
lands,  not  naturally  fertile,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  produc- 
tiveness. The  red  sandstone  region  of  the  Conn.  Valley  and 
the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  as  well  as  some  portions  of 
the  central  cos.  have  a  better  soil  and  have  been  Kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition  by  skilful  farming. 

Zoology.—  Of  smaller  game  there  are  considerable  numbers, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  the  various  game-birds  being  tolera- 
bly abundant.  Of  the  other  larger  birds  the  variety  is  not 
great.  Two  species  of  eagle  are  occasionally  though  rarely 
seen  ;  no  vulture  is  found  in  the  State  ;  the  great  owl,  the 
fish-hawk  and  other  species  of  hawks,  several  species  of 
gulls,  the  brant,  and  wild-ducks,  and  most  of  the  song-birds 
common  to  the  X.  States,  are  found  in  the  State.  There  is 
the  usual  variety  of  batrachians  and  reptiles,  though  not 


more  than  3  species  of  the  latter  are  venomous.  The  fish 
of  the  coast  and  rivers  are  abundant.  The  halibut,  mack- 
erel, cod,  tautog,  bass,  etc.  have  the  highest  reputation. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  cool.  The  winters  are  generally 
long  and  severe,  the  summers  short  and  warm.  Snow  falls 
usually  during  5  or  6  months,  and  in  rare  instances  exceeds 
6  months.  The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  has  been  for  a 
term  of  yrs.  from  40  to  43.5  inches,  and  is  very  equably  dis- 
tributed through  the  seasons. 

Agricultural  Products.— The  prin.  crop  is  Indian  corn— bv 
census  of  1880,  1,797,768  bushels :  oats,  645.159  bushels.  The 
amount  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  produced  is  trifling.  Of 
tobacco,  5,369,436  Ibs.  were  raised  in  1880 :  wool,  299.089  Ibs 

Farm  Animate.— M.  had,  in  1880,  59,629  horses,  261.051  cattle 
67,979  sheep,  80,123  swine. 

.Vanufactures.—M.  is  one  of  the  heaviest  manufacturing 
States  in  the  U.,  producing  every  variety  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  wooden-ware, 
furniture,  jewelry,  machinery,  glassware,  etc.  There  wen- 
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produced  in  1880  total  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
$130,531,993.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  M.  in  isso  em- 
ployed 62,903  operatives,  running  4,465,290  spindles. 

Fisheries  are  very  extensive  and  productive,  aggregating 
more  than  half  the  product  of  the  whole  X.  Eng.  States. 
Cod,  mackerel,  haddock  and  bluefish  are  the  prin.  varieties, 
and  the  value  by  census  of  1880  was  $8,141.750. 

Jtailroads.—ln  1881  there  were  in  M.  2128  m.  of  R.  R.  in 
operation.costing  $152,843,129,  with  net  earnings  of  S9,221,102, 
and  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  $7,114,939.  The  State 
is  a  network  of  R.  Rs.,  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
and  doing  a  heavy  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

Finances. — The  taxable  value  of  property  as  assessed  in 
1881  was— real  estate,  $1,149,465.827;  personal,  $498.274.14!* : 
total,  $1,648,239.976.  The  State  tax  was  only  35  cents  on 
$1000,  yielding  $4,950,000.  Total  taxes  in  1881,  for  State, 
county,  and  town  purposes.  $24,180.245,  or  about  $13.56  to 
each  inhab.  Amount  of  State  debt.  1881,  less  sinking  fund, 
$19,749,272;  total  indebtedness,  local  and  State,  1880, 
$91.283,913. 

Commerce.— The  foreign  commerce  of  M.  in  1881.  exhibited 
exports,  $72,100,193 ;  imports,  $62,102,830.  The  internal  com- 
merce is  large,  and  Boston  is  a  great  supply  market  for  the 
neighboring  States. 

Banks,  Savings  Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  M.  had  in  opera- 
tion 244  national  banks,  with  capital  of  $96,177,500;  circula- 
tion, $71,267,089  :  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $79,762.- 
600  ;  deposits,  $126,544,300.  Beside  these  there  were  6  State 
banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  deposits  of  $10,131,176 ;  12  savings 
banks,  with  deposits  of  $59,921,155,  and  47  private  banks, 
deposits,  $2,570,068.  The  insurance  cos.  insured  risks  to  the 
amount  of  $499.854.480  in  1880,  receiving  $4,147,719  in  premi- 
ums and  paying  $2,639,495  for  losses. 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-15 
yrs.)  in  1880  was  307,321,  of  whom  no  less  than  306.777  were 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  average  attendance  of 
235.664.  Public  school  expenditure,  ISSO,  $4,720,951,  of  which 
$4.491,225  was  for  teachers  and  school-books.  There  are  7 
univs.  and  colls.,  with  159  instructors,  and  2009  students,  pay- 
ing in  tuition  $150,335.  There  are  7  theological  schools,  5 
med.,  and  2  law  schools.  Number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  1882,  420,  of  which  43  were  daily. 

Churches.— The  Congl.  Ch.  has  the  lead,  with  528  chs.  and 
91,787  members ;   Baps.,  289  chs.,  48,883  members  ;  M.  E  ,  319 
chs.,  45,517  members;  R.  Caths.,  272  chs.  ;  Units.,  185  chs.« 
and  11,000  members.    There  are  about  20  other  denomina- 
tions, with  chs.  varying  from  100  down  to  1. 

Population.— In  1860,  1,231,066:  1870,  1.457,351  :  1880,  1.783.- 
085  (white  1,7613,782.  colored  19,303,  including  369  Indians, 
229  Chinese,  and  8  Japanese). 

Principal  Cities  and  Town*,  Pop.  1880.  —  Boston  (cap.), 
362.839 ;  Lowell,  59,475 ;  Worcester,  58.291 ;  Cambridge, 
52.669:  Fall  River.  48,961  ;  Lawrence,  39,151  ;  Lynn,  38.274: 
Springfield,  33,340;  Salem,  27,563;  Xew  Bedford.  26.845: 
Somerville,  24,933;  Holyoke.  21,915;  Chelsea,  21,782;  Taun- 
ton, 21,213;  Gloucester,  19.329;  Haverhill,  18.472;  Brockton, 
13,608;  Newburyport,  13,358;  Pittsfleld,  13,364;  Fitchburg, 
12,429;  Northampton.  12,172;  Waltham,  11.712. 


COUNTIES. 
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History  —The  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  S.  E. 
M.  was  discovered  by  Leif  Bjornseu  and  his  brother  Thor- 
wald  about  1000-03,  named  Vinland  from  the  abundance  of 
wild  grapes.  Nearly  200  yrs.  later,  in  1497,  John  Cabot  and 
his  son  Sebastian  again  discovered  the  M.  coast.  The  Eng. 
claimed  it  under  Cabot's  discovery,  he  having  been  at  the 
time  in  their  service.  In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosuold,  with  a 
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colony  of  32  persons,  landed  in  or  near  Salem  harbor,  and 
subsequently  coasted  along  Cape  Cod  and  discovered  the 
Elizabeth  Islands  and  the  little  island  of  No  Man's  Land. 
In  1603  another  attempt  was  made  at  a  settlement  in  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  by  Martin  Prynne  :  this  failed  2  months 
later,  as  did  that  of  George  Weymouth  iti  1605.  but  the  latter 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Plymouth  Co.  in  Eng.,  to  whom 
was  assigned  N.  Va..  lying  between  38°  and  45°  !»».  lat.  After 
several  attempts  to  found  colonies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  co.,  the  first  which  proved  permanent  was  the  Pilgrim 
colony,  a  body  of  Puritans  who  had  migrated  to  Leyden, 
but  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World.  They  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Sept.  6,  1620,  102  in  number,  and  en- 
tered what  is  now  Provincetown  harbor,  Cape  Cod.  Nov. 
11,  and  before  landing  organized  a  govt.  After  exploring 
the  coast  the  colonists  landed  Dec.  22  at  Plymouth.  They 
endured  great  privations  till  1623,  when  they  gathered  their 
first  plentiful  harvest.  They  organized  and  maintained  a 
system  of  self-government,  under  which  they  prospered. 
Meanwhile  other  colonies  were  founded  by  Puritans  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  State  ;  one  at  Salem  in  1628,  under 
John  Endicott,  which  in  1630  was  merged  in  a  larger  one 
undertaken  in  1629  under  John  Winthrop,  and  which  was 
connected  with  the  transference  of  the  govt.  and  patent  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  to  N.  Eng.  About  1300  persons  came 
over  from  Eng.  in  the  2  yrs.  1629  and  1630.  Friendly  and 
cordial  relations  were  maintained  between  the  2  colonies, 
but  each  maintained  its  separate  and  independent  govt.  till 
1692,  when  they  were  united  under  one  charter.  During 
this  period  of  more  then  60  yrs.  both  colonies  had  had 
troubles  from  without  and  within.  In  1636 and  1637  troubles 
with  the  Pequod  Indians  led  to  the  Pequod  war.  Internal 
difficulties  led  to  dissensions,  accusations,  banishment,  and 
severe  punishments  of  the  disaffected.  The  colonies  had 
also  serious  difficulties  with  the  Eng.  govt.,  especially  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  great  struggle  with  the 
Indians  in  1675  and  1676,  known  as  King  Philip's  war,  checked 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  for  a  long  time.  One  man  in 
every  20  in  the  colonies  had  fallen,  and  Vao  of  the  families 
were  without  shelter.  The  expense  of  the  war  was  a  little 
more  than  $500,000,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  $3,000,000  in  our 
day.  Before  this  war  had  ended  new  troubles  with  the  king 
had  begun.  Prompted  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  Charles  II.  had  at  last  decided  to  bring  all  the 
N.  Eng.  colonies  under  the  sway  of  a  roval  gov.  In  1684  the 
Eng.  high  court  of  chancery  declared  the  charter  of  Mass. 
Bay  colony  forfeited.  Joseph  Dudley,  a  citizen  of  Mass. 
Bay,  was  appointed  pres.,  under  control  of  the  revengeful 
Randolph.  Two  yrs.  later,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in 
Dec.  1686,  Dudley  was  superseded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
Andros  lost  no  time  in  asserting  his  power  over  all  the 
N.  Eng.  colonies  ;  he  determined  to  make  the  humiliation  of 
M.  complete  by  exercising  his  authority  with  the  utmost 
oppression  and  greed.  His  administration  was  endured  for 
•-'  yrs.  and  4  months,  and  then,  upon  the  first  report  that  the, 
prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Eng.,  Andros  and  ail  his 
coadjutors  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  held  for  trial ; 
the  former  deputy  gov.,  Thomas  Danforth,  was  made  acting 
gov.  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  made  known.  In 


in  1692  appointed  the  first  gov.  under  the  new  charter  granted 
by  the  king,  by  which  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth 
were  consolidated  into  one  govt.  During  his  administration 
the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion  occurred.  The  consolidated 
•colony  had  at  this  time  a  pop.  of  about  47,000.  There  were 
frequent  disturbances  with  the  Indians  for  the  next  23  yrs., 
but  they  were  finally  ended  by  the  almost  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  Indian  tribes  adjacent.  From  1744  to  1748, 
in  the  war  between  Eng.  and  Fr.,  M.  contributed  largely  to 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745  and  to  the  success  of  the 
Canadian  expeditions.  In  the  second  war  with  Fr.  in  the 
following  decade  the  colony  again  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  Her  enterprise,  her  rapidly  increasing. pop.  (she  had 
247,000  inhabs.  in  1767),  and  her  independent  spirit  seemed 
to  have  excited  jealousy  toward  her.  Oppressive  measures 
of  taxation  were  devised,  and  her  commerce  was  hampered 


the  people,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773  in  Bos- 
ton harbor,  the  opposition  to  the  Port  Bill  in  1774,  etc 
were  the  most  prominent  of  the  many  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Revolution.  The  first  blood  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on 
Apr.  19,  1775 :  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17  of  the 
same  yr.  followed.  In  1780  she  adopted  her  const.,  and  it 
was  decided  not  long  after  that  by  a  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  prefixed  to  that  const,  slavery  in  the  State  was  abol- 
ished. John  Hancock,  the  patriotic  leader  of  the  colony  in 
the  Continental  Cong.,  was  her  first  State  gov.  An  insurrec- 
tion occurred  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State  in  1786,  known  as 
Miays  s  rebellion,  arising  from  the  poverty  and  distress  of 
the  people  of  that  section  and  the  severity  of  the  taxes 
The  const,  of  the  U.  8.  was  ratified  in  Jan.  1788.  by  a  State 
convention,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168.  In  the  division  of  par- 
ties which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  M.  sided  with  the  Federal 
party,  and  many  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  war  with 
(r.  Brit,  in  1812.  A  number  of  delegates  from  the  State  ap- 
peared at  the  convention  of  the  N.  Eng.  States  which  met 

T«  ?^  f°hrd',^nn-*  «  1814' to  confer  UP°U  their  grievances. 
In  1820  the  dist.  of  Maine  was  set  off  as  a  separate  State 
In  the  same  yr.  a  convention  met  to  revise  the  const  and 
14  amendments,  of  which  9  were  accepted  and  5  reiected  by 
the  people.  Other  amendments  have  been  adopted  (26  in 

S&/?J?e  yr,S-  1831<  1833-  1838«  184°-  1855  <6in  that  yr.),  1857, 
18o9.  1860,  and  1863.  The  amendments  of  1857  changed  the 
mode  of  electing  reps,  and  senators  to  the  State  legislature. 


Governors. 


Of  Plymouth  Colony,  elected. 
John  Carver KiiO-21 


William  Bradford. 

Edward  Winslow 

Thomas  Prence 


Jona.  Belcher Aug.  1730-41 

William  Shirley 1741-49 

1(531-33  Spencer  Pliips  (acting)  ....  174-.I-53 


1033-34 
..   1(534-36 


William  Bradford 1635-36 


William  Shirley 1753-5(5 

Spencer  Phips  (acting)    . . .  1756-57 


The  Council 


Apr.-Aug.  1757 

1787-00 


Edward  Wiuslow 1(536-37  Thomas  Pownal 

William  Bradford Ki37-38lThomas    Hutchinson    (act- 
Thomas  Prence 1638-39]     ing) June-Aug.  1760 

William  Bradford 11139-14  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  Bart. .  1760-09 

Edward  Winslow 1(544-45  Thomas  Hutchinson  (act'g).  1769-71 


William  Bradford.... 


1(545-57 


Thomas  Prence 1657-73 

Josiah  Winslow 1673^31 

Thomas  Hinckley 1681-86 


Sir  Edm.  Andros,  gov.-gen .  1686-89  The  Council July  1775-80 


Thomas  Hinckley 1689-92 

Of  Mass.,  chosen  annually  under 
First  Charter. 


Matthew  Cradock  (did  not  serve). 


Thomas  Hutchinson 1771-74 

Thomas  Gage May-Oct.  1774 

A  Provincial  Congress, 

Oct.  1774-July  1775 


Under  the  Constitution. 

John  Hancock 1780-85 

James  Bowdoin 1785-87 


John  Endicott  (acting) 16-29-30  John  Hancock 1787-Oct.  1793 


Samuel  Adams  (acfg).Oct.  1793-94 


John  Winthrop  ............  1630-34  Samuel  Adams  ..............  1794-97 

Thomas  Dudley  ..........  1634-35:  Increase  Snmner  ..  ,1797-June  1799 

John  Haynes  ...............  1635-36  Moses  Gill  (acting).  .June  1799-1800 

Henry  Vane  ...............  1636-37  Caleb  Strong  ................  1800-07 

John  Winthrop  ............  1637-40  James  Sullivan  .....  1807-Dec.  1808 

Thomas  Dudley  ...........  1640-41)  Levi  Lincoln  (acting)  .Dec.  1808-09 

Richard  Bellingham  .......  1641-42iChristopber  Gore  ..........  1809-10 

John  Winthrop  ............  1642-44)  Elbridge  Gerry  .............  1810-12 

John  Endicott  .............  1644-45i  Caleb  Strong  ...............  1812-16 

Thomas  Dudley  ...........  1645-46:  John  Brooks  ..............  1816-23 

John  Winthrop  ............  1646-49jWm.  Eustis  .........  1823-Feb.  1825 

John  Endicott  .............  1649-50  Marcus  Morton(act.).Feb.-July  1825 

Thomas  Dudley    ..........  1650-51  Levi  Lincoln  ..............  1835-34 

John  Endicott  .............  1651-54  John  Davis  .........  1834-Mar.  1835 

Richaid  Bellingham  .......  1654-55  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  (act- 

John  Endicott  ............  1655-65      ing)  .................  Mar.  1835-36 

Richard  Bellingham  .......  1665-73  Edward  Everett  ...........  1836-40 

John  Leverett  .............  1673-79  Marcus  Morton  ............  1840-41 

Simon  Bradstreet  ..........  1679-84  John  Davis  ..............  ..  1841-43 

Jos.  Dudley,  pres  .......  .  .  .  1684-86  Marcus  Morton  ............  1843-44 

Sir  Edm.  Andros,  gov.-gen.  1686-89  George  N.  Briggs  ..........  1844-51 

Thos.  Danforth  (acting)    ..  1689-92  George  S..Boutwell  ........  1851-53 

Appointed  by  the  King  under  the  $£**£*££* 
Xfrnnri  Charter  Emory  Washburn 

Sir  William  Phips    ."1  .  1692-94  **»**  1  - 
Win.  Stoughton  (acting).  .  .  1694-99 
Richard  Coote,  earl  of  Bello- 

mont  1699-1700 

Wm  '  ' 

*»  111. 


1854-55 

,,  .........  « 

0,  laiuel,PH  Ba"ks  ........  JStS 

°f  '"  A;  AtldreIf-,;  ••:  ......  }* 

lexander  H.  Bullock  .....  1866-69 

William  Clafliii  ............  1869-72 

- 


Joseph  Dudley 1702-Feb.  1715 

The  Council Feb.-Mar.  1715 

Joseph  Dudley Mar. -Nov.  1715 

Wm.  Taller  (acting)  1715-16 

SamuelShute ..1716-23 


iVm.  B.  Washburn  .1872-May  1874 
Homas  Talbot(act-). May-Dec.  1874 


Alexander  H.  Rice  ........  1876-79 

Thomas  Talbot  ............  1879-80 

John  D.  Long  ..............  1880-8-3 


.............. 

Wm.  Dummer  (acting)....  1723-28  Benjamin  F   Butler  ........  188 

Wm.  Burnett  ......  Jan.-Sept,  1728  George  D.  Robinson  .......  1884-S6 

William  Dummer  (acting), 

Sept.  1728-June  173 
W.  Tailer  (acting).  June-Aug.  1730 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Massa'getce  [of  doubtful  etymology,  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  Magog  of  the  Bible],  an  auc.  Turanian  or  Tur. 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  steppes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  was  with  them  that  Cyrus  of  Per. 
went  to  war,  and  fell  in  battle,  529  B.  c. 

Mas'sassolt,  the  chieftain  of  the  Pokanoket  or  Wam- 
panoag  Indians,  found  by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
living  in  their  vicinity  in  1621  as  ruler  of  the  terr.  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Narragansett  Bay.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth  Mar.  22,  1621,  and  maintained  friendship 
with  them  until  his  death.  His  permanent  residence  was 
in  the  present  township  of  Warren,  R.  I.  He  entertained 
Roger  Williams  for  several  weeks  when  banished  from 
Mass.  He  was  supposed  to  be  80  yrs.  of  age  when  he  d.  in 
1661,  leaving  2  sons—  Mooanum  and  Pometacom,  called  by 
the  colonists  Alexander  and  Philip.  They  succeeded  him, 
the  latter  being  the  celebrated  "  King  Philip." 

Masseiia,  mah-sa-nah'  (ANDRE),  prince  of  Essling,  mar- 
shal of  Fr.,  b.  May  6,  1758,  at  Nice,  served  for  14  yrs.  in  the 
Sard,  army  ;  entered  the  Fr.  army  after  the  annexation  of 
Nice  to  Fr.  in  1792  ;  became  chief  of  a  battalion  Aug.  1,  1792, 
and  brig.  -gen.  Aug.  22,  1793.  His  exploits  were  his  victory 
over  the  allied  Aus.-Rus.  army  at  Zurich  Sept.  25,  1799,  the 
siege  of  Genoa  in  1800,  and  his  defence  of  Aspern  and  Ess- 
ling  (May  21,  1809).  In  1810  he  received  the  highest  com- 
mand in  Sp.,  but  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand on  account  of  ill-health.  D.  Apr.  4,  1817. 

OTas'slco  (the  Mo/is  Mansions  of  Lat.  poetry),  a  mt.  in  It. 
famous  in  anc.  and  modern  times  for  the  Massic  wine  pro- 
duced from  its  vineyards.  On  the  S.  slope  is  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  The  locality  was  on  the  frontier  between  La- 
tium  and  Campania. 

Mas'slcot  [Fr.],  protoxide  of  lead,  prepared  without 
fusion.  (See  LEAD.) 

Ittas'sle  (NATHANIEL),  b.  in  Goochland  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28, 
1763;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  17  ;  stud- 
ied surveying  ;  settled  in  Ky.  in  1783  ;  became  a  resident  of 
Manchester,  O.,  in  1790,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe 
upon  his  own  lands  ;  was  engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
N.  W.,  in  which  he  gained  the  rank  of  gen.  of  O.  militia  ; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  O.  const. 
in  1802  ;  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
having  served  one  term  as  speaker  of  the  senate  ;  was  a 
candidate  for  gov.  in  1807,  and  declared  elected,  but  resigned 
before  entering  upon  the  office.  D.  Nov.  13,  1813. 

jVIag'aillon,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Stark  co.,  O.,  65  m. 
S.  of  Cleveland,  on  Tuscarawas  River  and  O.  Canal,  in  midst 
of  Tuscarawas  Valley  coal-fields  ;  has  3  quarries  of  Massil- 
lon  white  sandstone.  Pop.  1870,  5185  ;  1880,  6836. 

ZVIassilloit,  mah-sel-yOn'  (JEAN  BAPTISTE),  b.  at  Hyeres, 
Provence,  Fr.,  June  24,  1663;  entered  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory  in  1681,  went  in  1696  to  Paris,  became  R.  Cath. 
bp.  of  C'lermont  1717,  was  admitted  to  the  Acad.  in  1719.  D. 
Sept.  18,  1742.  His  sermons  are  models  of  rhetoric. 
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IJIas'sinjjfoerd  i  FRANCIS  CHARLKSI.  b.  in  Lincolnshire. 
Eng.,  about  isito,  grad.  at  Magdalen  Coll..  Ox.,  with  honors 
in  1822  :  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in  1824  and  1825,  when 
he  received  the  living  of  S.  Ormsby.  In  1847  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  was  1862-72  chancellor  of  the 
cathedral  ch.,  and  afterward  a  residentiary  canon.  Wrote 
Hi*t.  <>f  the  K/ifj.  Ji'tf.,  Ch.  Inform,  Law  of  <Jh.  and  State,  etc. 
D.  in  Dec.  1872. 

Mas'slnger  ('PHILIP),  b.  at  Salisbury,  Eng.,  1584 :  studied 
at  St.  Alban's  Hall.  Ox.  ;  went  in  1606  to  Loud.  His  first 
play  is  the  Virgin  Martyr  (1622).  Among  his  best  works  are 
the  Duke  of  Miian,  Fatal  Dowry.  A  Sew  Way  to  Pay  Old 
JJfbts.  and  The  Picture.  D.  Sept.  18,  1640. 

JIas'soii  (DAVID).  M.  A.,  b.  at  Aberdeen.  Scot.,  Dec.  2, 
1822,  ed.  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  ;  was  for  a  time  a 
journalist ;  prof,  of  the  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  in  Univ.  Coll., 
Lond.,  1852-65:  became  in  1865  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  Eng. 
lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  from  1859  ed.  of 
Mucmillttn'x  Magazine.  Wrote  AAVWJA*.  Biographical  and  Crit- 
ical. Life  of  Milton.  Brit.  Soetlittis,  etc. 
-tlii»»<>riili.  See  MASORAH. 

blaster  and  Servant.  These  terms  indicate  a  mutual 
personal  relation  which  implies  on  the  one  side  authority 
and  will  to  direct  and  appropriate,  and  on  the  other  obliga- 
tion, under  direction,  to  perform  labor.   This  relation  grows  | 
necessarily  out  of  that  diversity  of  capacity  among  men  I 
which  springs  from  difference  of  natural  endowment  and 
acquired  wisdom  and  skill,  out  of  the  principle  of  divi-  i 
sion  of  labor,  and  out  of  recognized  factitious  distinctions  ; 
based  on  wealth  and  social  position.    When  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  men,  as  men,  with  regard  to  their  rights,  are  ; 
recognized  and  respected,  the  parties  enter  into  this  relation  ; 
voluntarily  for  their  mutual  advantage.     The  benefits  on  '• 
either  side  are  defined  by  contract,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  which  are  guarded  by  law.    But  in  the  actual  hist.  | 
of  the  world,  under  the  sway  of  human  selfishness,  this  j 
natural  order  has  been  very  extensively  subverted.   Masters 
have  used  their  superior  power  to  gain  ownership  of  their  ! 
fellow-men,  and  to  hold  them  as  servants  bereft  of  freedom.  I 
subjected  to  their  absolute  control.    Hence  the  existence 
of  slavery  almost  universally  under  the  anc.  civilization ; 
hence  villeinage  and  serfdom  in  the  Middle  Ages ;   and 
hence,  too,  the  domestic  slavery  of  modern  times.    The 
consequent  division  of  society  into  classes  tended  to  degrade 
all  forms  of  manual  labor  as  more  or  less  servile  and  dis- 
graceful.   Thus,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  all 
mechanical  industry  and  mercantile  operations  were  car- 
ried on  by  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters.    But  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  has  worked  steadily  an  influence  ad- 
verse to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  now  almost  through- 
out Christendom  the  claim  of  one  man  to  own  the  person 
and  labor  of  his  fellow-man  is  abrogated.    The  great  indus- 
tries of  society  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  honorable  voca- 
tions.   It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  modern  social  science 
so  to  adjust  this  relation,  and  so  to  mould  public  sentiment 
concerning  it,  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  both  parties  in  full 
recognition  of  their  freedom  and  independence.    This  is 
closely  linked  with  the  labor  question  in  its  broad  application. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  reached  by  magnifying 
to  the  common  apprehension  the  dignity  of  "  honest  work 
well  done  "  in  every  sphere.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Ittas'tersiiigers  L^er.  Meistersinger],  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  literary  guild  or  association  which  was  formed  in 
various  Ger.  cities  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  when 
poetry  had  died  out  at  the  courts  among  the  Minnesingers 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  burghers. 

HEas'tic  [Gr.  it-wrix*!  \  literally,  chewing  substance,  be- 
cause it  was  used  as  a  masticatory  by  the  ancs.  as  now  by 
the  Orientals],  a  gum-resin  used  as  an  ingredient  of  many 
varnishes.  Alone,  it  is  transparent,  tough,  brilliant,  and 
delicate.  It  is  obtained  from  cuts  in  the  bark  of  Pistachio 
lentiscm,  P.  Atlantica,  etc.  It  comes  from  Barbary.  the  Le- 
vant, and  from  Chi. 

Ittas'Uff  [L.  Lat.  mofffmr*].  a  name  applied  to  several 
distinct  breeds  of  large  watch-dogs.  They  resemble  the 
bull-dog  in  courage  and  strength,  but  excel  him  in  magna- 
nimity, faithfulness,  and  affection  for  man.  The  Thibet  M., 
from  Central  Asia,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  dog  tribe. 
The  so  called  Cuban  bloodhound  is  a  M.  of  Sp.  origin. 

:»Iaw'tiii  (CLAUDIUS  HENRY),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  June  4,  1826,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va. :  grad.  M.  D. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1849  :  went  to  Europe  in  1850,  and  stud- 
ied in  Lond.,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.  Returning,  settled  in 
Mobile,  where  he  practised,  chiefly  as  a  surgeon,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  in  the  Confed.  army.  In  Mar.  1874  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  the  med.  alumni  of  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D. 

IWas'todon  [Gr.  /uaords,  a  "nipple,"  and  oSou?,  a 
"tooth"],  an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary-  and  Quaternary 
Proboscidea,  closely  related  to  the  elephant,  but  distin- 
guished principally  by  the  mammilliform  crowns  of  the 
grinding  teeth.  The  genus  was  well  developed  during  the 
later  Tertiary  epoch,  and  several  species  existed  during  the 
Pliocene  period  in  Amer.  The  M.  Americanvf,  the  earliest 
and  best  known  species,  has  been  very  fully  described  un- 
der the  name  M.  qiganteus  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  the  descrip- 
tion being  mostly  drawn  from  a  very  perfect  skeleton 
discovered  in  a  swamp  at  Xewburg,  X.  Y.  This  skeleton 
measures  11  ft.  in  height,  and  17  ft.  in  length  to  the  base  of 
the  tail.  The  entire  length  of  the  tusk  is  10  ft.  11  inches, 
about  2>4  ft.  being  included  in  the  socket.  The  fore  foot 
measures  nearly  2  ft.  across.  The  bones  were  massive  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  elephant.  When  alive  this  animal 
must  have  been  12  or  13  ft.  high,  and,  including  the  tusks, 
about  25  ft.  long.  Other  skeletons  more  or  less_ complete 
have  been  discovered  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y..  in  X.  J..  Ind., 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo.,  while  isolated  bones  and  teeth 
have  been  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in 
Canada.  This  species  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 


Quaternary.    [From  oriy.  art.  it,  J.~*  I'niv.  Cyc.,  by  PROP. 
O.  C.  MARSH.] 

JIa*u'dl,  or  Al-JIasudi  <AI.I-ABI  I.-HA^AN-.  b.  at 
Bagdad  about  the  close  of  the  9th  century  :  received  a  brill- 
iant education  and  spent  many  yrs.  in  travel.  D.  in  Egypt 
jn  956.  His  work,  embracing  the  geographical  and  histor- 
ical results  of  his  travels,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  its  kind 
in  the  Ar.  lang.,  and  abounds  in  curious  information  illus- 
trating the  manners,  morals,  and  beliefs  of  the  time.  It  is 
styled  MtadotH  <>f  <*i>lil  ami  .)/i /*.•.«  /,f  i, ,/,,*. 

Mataitor'da  Bay,  an  extensive  bay  of  Calhoun  and 
Matagorda  cos.,  Tex.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  Lavaca  Bay,  one  of  its  arms,  receives  Lavaca 
River.  The  land  about  the  bay  is  flat  and  much  cut  up  by 
bayous,  but  a  part  affords  rich  pasturage.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  by  Pass  Cavallo.  Matagorda  Peninsula,  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea,  is  a  low  sand-spit,  often 
marshy,  and  in  some  places  is  overflowed  completely  by  high 
tides.  Indianola.  Pt.  Lavaca,  and  Matagorda  are  the  pnn. 
towns  on  the  bay. 

IVIatamo'ros  (MARIANO*,  b.  in  Mex.  about  1770  :  was  in 
1811  priest  of  the  v.  of  Jantelolco,  when  the  excesses  of  the 
Sp.  soldiery  induced  him  to  join  the  insurgents  who  had 
proclaimed  independence.  He  went  to  Izucar.  S.  of  Puebla, 
then  held  by  Morelos,  who  received  him  with  great  favor, 
and  at  once  made  him  a  col.  In  that  capacity  he  soon 
showed  such  decided  military  talent  as  to  be  called  "  the 
right  arm  of  Morelos."  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
successful  expedition  against  Oaxaca,  and  was  in  command 
at.  the  signal  victory  of  San  Augustin  del  Palmar  (Oct.  1813). 
Morelos,  having  resolved  to  attack  Valladolid.  was  repulsed 
and  his  forces  shattered  at  the  battle  of  Puruaran.  in  which 
M.  was  captured.  He  was  shot  a  few  days  later  at  Valla- 
dolid (now  Morelia)  Feb.  13,  1814. 

Matan'zas,  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  X.  shore  of  the 
island,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name.  52 
m.  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  lines  of 
railway,  is  well  built,  and  contains  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional msts.  in  the  W.  L,  the  Empresa  Acad.  It  is  fortified, 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  36,102. 

ITIate,  or  Paraguay  Tea  [Sp.  yerba  fie  mate;  mate  is 
properly  the  vessel  m  which  it  is  prepared],  the  dried  and 
broken  leaves  and  shoots  of  Hex  Paragruayenti*  and  several 
other  species  of  Ilex  (order  Aquifoliaceae),  shrubs  which 
grow  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  The  leaves  are  gathered, 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  stored  away  for  several  months 
to  cure.  M.  is  used  in  most  parts  of  S.  Amer.  much  as  we 
use  tea  and  coffee,  like  which  it  abounds  in  caffeine. 

Itlate'riallsm  [Lat.  materia,  "matter  "]  is  the  doctrine 
that  nothing  exists  but  matter  with  its  sensible  properties. 
It  is  opposed  to  idealism,  the  doctrine  that  nothing  exists 
but  mind  with  its  ideal  phenomena.  In  its  extreme  form 
it  would  resolve  all  spintual  beings  and  phenomena  into 
mere  illusions,  or  explain  them  as  refined  material  mani- 
festations. M.  is  as  old  as  philos.  Gr.  M.  .led  the  way.  The 
Gr.  philos.,  Leucippns,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  specu- 
lating upon  the  origin  of  the  universe,  posited  an  infinite 
number  of  atoms  combining  and  recombining  in  mathemat- 
ical proportions  throughout  space  and  time,  until,  after 
endless  trials,  all  existing  things  have  been  produced.  In 
these  systems  not  only  were  solid  objects,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, regarded  as  mere  masses  of  compounded  atoms,  but 
also  the  souls  of  men,  which  were  supposed  to  consist  of 
ethereal  and  luminous  particles  diffused  like  air  or  light 
through  the  body,  and  dispersed  with  it  at  death  Rom.  M 
followed  as  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  Gr.,  and 
had  its  chief  representative  in  Lucretius,  who  expounded 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  in  a  majestic  philosophical  poem, 
On  the  Mature  of  Things.  It.  M.  rose  with  the  classical  re- 
vival as  a  mock  compromise  between  the  dogmas  of  the 
Ch  and  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  school  < 
Aristotle.  The  leader  of  the  movement,  Pomponatius,  held 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of  the  will,  and  the 
embodiment  of  God  in  nature.  The  systems  of  Democrmis 
and  Epicurus  were  partially  revived  by  Telesius,  C  ampa 
nella,  and  Magnenus,  and  fully  sanctioned  by  Peter  Gassei 
di,  a  FT.  ecclesiastic.  Eng.  M.  at  the  same  time  was  open- 
ing new  paths.  Thomas  Hobbes.  in  Ltriathan.  described  the 
soul  as  a  corporeal  substance  receiving  ideas  as  material 
images,  the  state  as  an  incarnation  of  absolute  power,  and 
God  as  a  name  for  the  incomprehensible  omnipotence  o 
nature.  He  was  followed  by  Locke,  who  deduced  all  ideas 
from  sensation  through  reflection,  and  suggesting  that  re- 
flection itself  is  a  property  of  matter.  Fr.  M.  grew  out  ot  tne 
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a  Machine  and  Man.  a  Plant,  reduced  the  mind  to  a  pen 
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denied  the  existence  of  mind,  freedom  and  immi 
and  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  '?destrucUbiht 
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Feuerbach  resolved  his  ideas  into  phosphates. 
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resolving  all  matter  into  mind.    But  the  materialist  |t 
with  the  idea  of  matter  as  an  external  independent  s 
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through  space  and  time,  endows  with  motion,  life .  evwi 
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matter  with  force.    Newton  could  only  conceive  of  1 
a^  an  expression  of  mind,  of  some  voluntary  agent  impart. 
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ing  it  to  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  in  the  form  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  and  other  properties  ;  Leibnitz  regarded  the 
atoms  themselves  as  intrinsically  active  substances  termed 
monads ;  and  Boscovich,  in  his  dynamic  theory,  treated 
them  as  mere  metaphysical  points  or  centres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  thus  virtually  resolving  all  matter  into  force. 
The  maxim  of  the  modern  materialists,  Moleschott  and 
Buchner,  is,  "  No  matter  without  force  ;  no  force  without 
matter."  Another  question  is  the  connection  of  matter  with 
life.  In  the  early  speculations  upon  organized  beings  there 
was  always  supposed  some  immaterial  principle  or  cause  of 
life.  Prof.  Huxley  has  lately  maintained  that "  protoplasm," 
the  original  organic  matter  of  all  living  beings,  is  composed 
of  the  same  atoms  as  ordinary  lifeless  matter,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  aggregated ; 
so  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  explaining  vital  phenom- 
ena by  a  supposed  principle  of  vitality  than  to  speak  of 
aquosity  as  the  cause  of  water. 

A  still  more  important  question  is  the  connection  of 
matter  with  thought,  with  mind,  and  with  will.  Locke 
suggested  the  possibility  of  cogitative  matter.  Carl  Vogt 
has  described  the  brain  as  an  organ  secreting  thought ; 
Maudsley  has  defined  the  mind  scientifically  as  an  exalted 
natural  force  developed  from  the  other  chemical  forces  of 
the  body  ;  and  Huschke  has  likened  the  relation  between 
thought  and  the  molecular  movements  of  the  brain  to  that 
between  color  and  the  vibrations  of  ether.  All  these  ques- 
tions have  at  length  been  brought  together  under  the  modern 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  Buchner  has  revived  the  doctrines 
of  Democritus  and  D'Holbach,  maintaining  the  absolute 
eternity,  infinity,  and  indestructibility  of  matter  as  the  only 
real  existence.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  representing  a  Cre- 
ator as  utterly  inconceivable,  has  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
whole  knowable  universe  out  of  persistent  force,  acting 
under  laws,  from  the  primitive  nebula  up  to  the  highest 
forms  of  human  society.  Prof.  Huxley  suggests  that  the  ex- 
isting world  once  lay  potentially  in  the  cosmic  vapor,  so 
that  the  present  state  of  the  fauna  of  G.  Brit,  might  have 
been  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  forces 
and  molecules.  And  Dr.  Tyndall  discovers  in  the  original 
matter  of  the  world  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  qual- 
ity of  life.  (See  LANGE,  Hist,  of  Materialism.)  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  C.  W.  SHIELDS,  D.  D.] 

IHatlicmat'icB  [Gr.  /uLa0T)p.aTiK>j],  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quantities.  It  is  based  on 
a  few  simple  and  universally  admitted  propositions,  from 
which,  as  premises,  the  whole  system  is  built  up  by  a  chain 
of  rigid  logical  arguments.  The  science  of  M.  is  naturally 
divided  into  3  branches :  I.  arithmetic  ;  II.  geometry ;  and 
III.  analysis. 

I.  Arithmetic  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  relation 
of  numbers  expressed  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  combina- 
tions of  figures. 

II.  Geometry  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  properties 
and  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes— that  is,  of  lines, 
surfaces,  and  volumes— to  which  may  be  added  angles. 

III.  Analysis  is  that  part  of  M.  in  which  the  quantities 
considered  are  represented  by  letters  and  other  symbols,  and 
in  which  the  operations  to  be  performed  are  indicated  by 
conventional  signs.    Analysis  is  usually  divided  into  alge- 
bra, analytical  geometry,  and  calculus. 

Each  of  these  branches  is  divided  into  2  parts.  The  first 
part  of  each  branch  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  that  branch,  and  the  second  part  shows 
how  to  apply  these  principles  to  science  and  the  arts.  The 
first  part  of  each  branch,  as  thus  pointed  out,  belongs  to 
the  field  of  pure  M.,  and  the  second  part  may  be  termed  ap- 
plied or  mixed  M.  The  former  parts  make  up  the  science  of 
M. ;  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  art  of  M. 
The  science  of  M.  forms  an  important  element  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  impresses  the  mind  with  clear  ideas ;  it  culti- 
vates habits  of  close  discrimination ;  it  develops  the  powers 
of  abstraction  and  generalization  ;  it  cultivates  and  expands 
the  reasoning  powers.  The  applications  of  M.  aid  in  the 
discovery  of  new  truths  in  science,  and  contribute  vastly  to 
the  progress  of  every  branch  of  art  and  manufacture.  The 
mason  computes  the  quantity  of  his  material  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  the  car- 
penter frames  his  building  and  adjusts  its  parts  by  the  rules 
of  practical  geometry  ;  the  millwright  computes  the  press- 
ure of  the  water  and  steam,  and  adjusts  all  the  parts  of  his 
machinery  by  rules  evolved  from  analytical  formulas;  in 
fine,  every  workshop  and  manufactory  is  an  embodiment 
by  intelligent  labor  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  investiga- 
tions of  mathematical  science.  W.  G.  PECK 

Math'er  (COTTON),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  succeeding,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1663,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1678 :  became 
a  teacher,  and  in  1684  was  ordained  his  father's  colleague 
over  tne  North  ch.,  Boston ;  labored  with  great  zeal  as  a 
pastor,  endeavoring  also  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the 
chs.  and  ministry  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  putting  down  of 
witchcraft  by  legal  sentences.  Author  of  Memorable  Provi- 
dences relating  to  Witchcraft,  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World 
Zxmys  to  do  Good,  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  and  other 
works,  large  and  small.  Was  made  D.  1).  in  1710  by  the 
Lmv.  of  Glasgow,  and  F.  R.  S.  in  1713.  He  labored  zeal- 
ously for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for  mariners,  slaves,  crim- 
inals, and  Indians.  His  cruelty  and  credulity  were  the 
faults  of  his  age.  D.  Feb.  13,  1728. 

,aS2llel'  INCREASE),  D.D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June 

*'  ™  . '.?ol>  °,f  the  succeeding,  grad.  at  Harvard  1656  and 
at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  1658;  preached  in  Eng.  and  Amer  • 
was  ordained  over  the  North  ch.,  Boston,  in  1664 ;  was  pres' 
of  Harvard  Coll.  1685-1701 ;  received  (1692)  the  first  doctorate 
m  dlTm™y  conferred  in  Eng.-speaking  Amer. ;  procured  in 
Eng.  (1692)  a  new  charter  for  Mass.,  which  conferred  upon 
himself  the  power  of  naming  the  gov.,  lieut.-gov.,  and  coun- 

J ;  opposed  the  severe  punishment  of  witches  ;  author  of 
92  publications,  among  which  is  An  Essay  for  the  Recording 
of  Hl>i8tnous  Providence*.  D.  Aug  23  1723 


IHatlier  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Lowton,  Eng.,  in  1596.  studied 
at  Ox.  ;  became  parish  minister  of  Toxteth  ;  was  silenced 
in  1634  for  nonconformity;  went  to  N.  Eng.  in  1635;  was 
minister  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1636^69;  did  much  to  settle 
ch.  discipline,  and  was  an  able  writer.  D.  Apr.  22,  1669. — 
Three  of  his  sons,  SAMUEL,  INCREASE,  and  NATHANIEL,  be- 
came noted  divines. 

Mather  (WILLIAM  WILLIAMS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn..  May  24,  1804,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1828  ;  assistant  prof,  of 
chem.  there  1829-&5 ;  first  lieut.  in  U.  S.  A.  1834-36 ;  prof,  of 
chem.  Univ.  of  La.  1836 ;  engaged  in  the  N.  Y.  geological 
survey  1836-44  ;  Ohio  State  geologist  1837-40,  State  geologist 
of  Ky.  1838-39 ;  prof,  of  natural  science  in  the  Univ.  of  O. 
1842-;45;  its  v.-p.  and  acting  pres.  1847-50;  ed.  of  Western 
Agriculturist  1851-52  ;  author  of  numerous  geological  reports 
and  scientific  papers.  D.  Feb.  27,  1859. 

Math'ew  (THEOBALD),  D.  D.,  known  as  "  Father  Math- 
ew,"  b.  at  Thomastown,  Tipperary,  Ire.,  Oct.  10,  1790;  stud- 
ied for  a  time  at  Maynooth  Coll.  ;  joined  the  Capuchins  at 
Kilkenny,  and  was  ordained  a  R  Cath.  priest  in  1814.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  laborious  charities  at  Cork,  espe- 
cially in  the  cholera  season  of  1832.  In  1838  he  organized 
the  first  total  abstinence  society  in  Cork.  He  afterward 
travelled  over  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  and  induced  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge.  He  labored  1849- 
51  in  the  U.  S.  D.  at  Cork  Dec.  1,  1856. 

Math'ews  (GEORGE),  b.  near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  21, 
1774,  was  admitted  to  the  Ga.  bar  1799 ;  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Miss.  Terr.  1805,  and  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  capacity  to  New  Orleans  1806,  and  on 
the  organization  of  the  State  judiciary  became  presiding 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  La.,  which  post  he  filled  until 
his  death.  His  decisions  form  an  important  portion  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  La.  D.  Nov.  14,  1836. 

OTathews  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Waterville,  Me.,  July 
28, 1818,  grad.  in  1835  at  Waterville  Coll.  (now  Colby  Univ.) 
and  at  Dane  Law  School,  Cambridge.  From  1841  to  1855  he 
was  ed.  of  the  Yankee  Blade.  Since  1861  prof,  of  rhetoric 
and  Eng.  lit.  in  Univ.  of  Chicago,  111..  Wrote  Getting  on  in 
the  World,  or  Hints  on.  Success  in  Life. 

Matliura,  or  Uluttra,  town  of  Brit.  India,  in  the 
N.  W.  Provs.,  on  the  Jumna,  is  a  decaying  place,  but  as  the 
birthplace  of  Krishna  it  is  highly  venerated  by  the  Brah- 
mans  and  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  Pop.  51,987. 

Matile'  (GEORGE  AUGUSTE),  b.  at  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
canton  of  Neufchatel,  Switz.,  May  30,  1807 ;  studied  law  in 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Neufchatel  in  1830.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  canton,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  law  at  the 
Univ.  of  Neufchatel  in  1838,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court ;  emigrated  in  1849  to  the  U.  S. ;  was  natural- 
ized as  an  Amer.  citizen  in  1856,  and  appointed  prof,  of  hist, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  same  yr.,  and  prof,  of  Fr.  litera- 
ture at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1858.  From  1863  he  held  various 
positions  in  the  state  dept.  in  Wash.  Wrote  Autorite  du 
Drolt  romain  de  la  Coutume  de  Bourgogne  et  de  la  Caroline 
dans  la  Principaute  de  Neufchatel,  Histoire  de  la  seigneurie  de 
Valangin,  La  Loi  Gombette,  etc.  D.  Feb.  6,  1881. 

Matsnial',  town  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jesso,  in  lat.  41°  32'  N.,  Ion.  140°  E.,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
bay  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor.  Has  never  been 
visited  by  a  foreigner. 

Mat'tacks  (JOHN),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  4,  1777  ; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Danville,  Vt.,  1797  ;  removed  in  1798  to 
Peacham ;  was  much  in  public  life  ;  was  a  militia  brig.-gen. 
during  the  war  of  1812-15,  M.  C.  1821-25  and  1841-43,  a  judge 
in  the  State  courts  1833-34,  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  1&35,  gov.  of  Vt.  1843-44.  D.  Aug.  14,  1847. 

ITIatteawan',  on  R.  R.,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Fishkill 
Creek,  1J^  m.  above  Fishkill  Landing,  has  good  water-power 
and  important  manufactures.  Pop.  1880,  4411. 

Mattenccl.  mat-too'chee  (CARLO),  b.  at  Forli,  It.,  June 
21,  1811,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Bologna  in  1828:  began  his 
scientific  experiments  at  Forli,  but  soon  after  went  to  Paris 
to  prosecute  them ;  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  the 
Univ.  of  Pisa  ;  in  1848  sent  by  the  Tuscan  govt.  as  civil  com. 
into  Lombardy  with  the  Tuscan  troops ;  later,  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  diet  of  Frankfort.  After  1849  he 
resumed  his  professorship  at  Pisa,  and  in  1859  the  Tuscan 
govt.  gave  him  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  afterward 
to  the  govt.  of  Turin ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  moderate 
constitutional  politics  of  It.  In  1862  he  oecame  minister  of 
public  instruction  for  It  On  the  transfer  of  the  cap.  to 
Florence  he  was  made  director  of  the  Museo  di  Fisica  Fio- 
rentina.  D.  at  Leghorn  1868.  Wrote  Cenni  svir  Influenza 
deW  Elettricita  nMa  Formazione  delle  Principali  Meteore 
Acquee,  Suit1  Influenza  del  Galore  ml  Magnetisnio,  etc. 

Mat'thew  (SAINT).  I.  Character. — Among  the  12  apos- 
tles there  was  only  one  whose  previous  occupation  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  pen  ;  and  this  one, 
St.  Matthew,  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  among  them 
to  prepare  an  evangelical  record.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  customs  on  the  border  of  the  sea  near  Caper- 
naum, filling  the  office  of  a  publican.  Jesus  passing  by, 
followed  by  a  great  multitude,  noticed  him,  and  discovered 
at  first  glance  that  there  was  in  him  a  future  apostle  of  the 
new  faith.  The  publican  obeyed  without  hesitation  the  call 
of  the  -Lord,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  the  career  which 
opened  before  him  he  invited  all  his  former  colleagues  to  a 
feast  in  his  house,  together  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
desirous  that  they  too  should  partake  in  some  manner  in  the 
grace  which  had  been  conferred  on  him.  Matthew  means 
"  a  gift  from  God."  The  father  of  M.  is  called  Alphseus, 
but  must  not  be  confounded  with  Alphaeus  called  Clopas, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  and  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  M. 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  12,  up  to  the  yr. 
60.  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us  of  M.  that  he  ate  no 
meat,  but  only  vegetables  and  fish.  Various  later  traditions, 
originating  between  the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  tell  us  that 
M.  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ar.  or  Per. 
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II.  Thf  Go«i*l.—\\\  the  Fathers  agree  that  the  apostle  M. 
wrote  a  Gospel,  but  in  the  Heb.  lang..  and  not  in  the  (Jr.,  in 
which  is  written  the  book  contained  in  the  canon  under  the 
name  of  Matthew.  Nevertheless  our  Gr.  Matthew  does  not 
make  the  impression  of  being  a  translation,  at  least  not  in 
the  narrative  parts.  The  lang.  is  vigorous,  fresh,  pure,  like 
that  of  an  original  writing.  Thence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  Gospel  contained  only  the  speeches  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  narrative  part  was  added  later  as  a  historical  frame- 
work, in  which  the  primitive  work  of  M.  was  inserted,  ; 
translated  into  Gr.  Accordingly,  we  must  suppose  that  M.  ! 
composed  an  Aramasan  work  which  comprised  only  the 
teachings  of  the  Saviour,  arranged  according  to  some  lead-  ' 
ing  principles.  Thus,  (1)  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (v.-vii.) :  (2)  the  apostolate  (x.) ;  (3)  the  picture  of  \ 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  txiii.) :  (4)  the  discipline  of  the  Ch.  ;  i 
and,  lastly  (5)  the  consummation  of  the  present  era. 
Christ  thus  appeared  as  the  divine  legislator,  king,  and 
judge.  This  original  work  by  M.,  in  Aramaean,  was  the 
foundation  of  that  Gospel  of  the  Hebrew*  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  Cbr.  communities  of  the  first  centuries.  This 
Gospel  needed  a  complement,  and  this  need  was  supplied 
by  the  narrative  part  of  our  first  Gr.  Gospel,  translated  into 
Aramaean,  and  adorned  with  many  legendary  additions 
borrowed  from  an  already  falsified  tradition.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  historical  matter  the  same  method  of 
systematical  grouping  may  be  observed  here  as  in  the  com- 
position of  the  speeches.  The  work  of  M.  bears,  so  to 
speak,  its  date  marked  on  its  face.  This  Gospel  is  a  divine 
act,  an  official  proclamation  issued  by  the  govt.  of  God.  It 
is  God  himself  who  summons  his  people  by  a  solemn  ulti- 
matum to  recognize  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  threatens  them 
with  destruction  if  they  will  not  obey.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Gospel  opens  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  the 
reason  why  the  whole  Gospel  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus ;  why  the  5  traits  of  the  hist,  of 
his  infancy  are  accompanied  each  by  a  prophecy ;  why  his 
residence  in  Galilee  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministration  is 
justified  by  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ;  why  the  collection  of  the 
acts  of  power  is  grouped  around  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah  ;  why 
the  collection  of  the  words  of  wisdom  centre  in  a  prophecy 
by  Isaiah.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trait  in  the  hist,  of  the 
Passion  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  prophecy,  and  the 
last  words,  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them,"  etc.,  give  the  programme  of  the  work  of  the 
Messiah.  By  such  a  book  God  said  to  his  people,  "The 
forty  years  of  repentance  which  were  accorded  to  thee 
(Matt.  xxiv.  34)  will  soon  expire ;  acknowledge  Jesus  as  thy 
Messiah  or  thou  shalt  perish,"  and  its  date  is  thus  about  64, 
or  5  to  6  yrs.  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  M.  forms 
evidently  the  transition  from  the  O.  to  the  N.  T.  His  Gospel 
is  the  O.  T.  reflected  in  the  X.  Hence,  it  was  always  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  evangelical  collection  and  of  the  whole 
N.  T.  It  is  the  Genesis  of  the  N.  T.  {From  oriy.  art.  in  J.'s 
I'ttir.  Oyc.,  by  PROF.  FREDERIC  GOD'ET,  D.  D.] 

Mat'thews  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Augusta  co..  Va.,  1739 ;  served 
in  the  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wars ;  prisoner  at  German- 
town,  Pa. ;  removed  in  1785  to  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga. ;  was  gov. 
of  Ga.  1780  and  1793-96,  M.  C.  1789-91,  and  engaged  in  Fla. 
in  1811  as  brig. -gen.  of  militia.  D.  Aug.  30,  1812.  (See  MATH- 
EWS.  GEORGE.) 

M  a  1 1  lie \vs  (JOHN),  b.  in  S.  C.  about  1744  ;  was  an  ac- 
tive patriot  during  the  Revolution,  speaker  of  the  S.  C. 
house  of  representatives,  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  1776,  M.  C.  1778-82,  gov.  of  S.  C.  1782-83,  and  in  1784  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  equity.  D.  Nov.  1802. 

Mattltews  (STANLEY^).     See  APPENDIX. 

Matthl'as,  SAINT,  the  twelfth  apostle  in  place  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  chosen  between  Ascension  and  Pentecost. 

,tla  ttlilas,  the  assumed  name  of  ROBERT  MATTHEWS,  a 
religious  impostor,  b.  in  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1790 ; 
resided  in  Albany,  when  about  1830  he  determined  to  become 
a  religious  leader.  He  claimed  to  have  received  a  revelation, 
and  undertook  to  convert  the  city  of  Albany,  but  his  absurd 
pretensions  were  promptly  refuted.  Enraged  at  the  failure 
of  his  projects,  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Albany, 
and  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  created  a  great 
popular  sensation.  Having  been  accused  of  poisoning  one 
of  his  wealthy  disciples,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  but 
lost  all  influence,  and  d.  some  yrs.  later  in  Ark. 

Matthias,  Ger.  emp.  from  1612  to  1619,  b.  Feb.  24,  1557, 
a  son  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  ed.  in  Sp.  at  the  court  of 
Philip  II.  In  1577  he  repaired  secretly  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  made  an  attempt  at  managing  affairs  there,  but  failed, 
and  withdrew  in  1580.  On  June  14, 1612,  he  succeeded  his 
brother,  Rudolph  II.,  as  emp.  of  Ger.  The  differences  be- 
between  the  Prot.  Union,  formed  in  1608,  and  the  Catholic 
League,  formed  in  1609,  grew  now  into  open  controversies. 
In  1617  the  bigoted  archduke  Ferdinand  was  appointed 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  on  May  23,  1618,  the  Prot.  inhabs.  of 
Prague  broke  out  in  rebellion.  Thus  began  the  Thirty 
Years'  war.  D.  Mar.  20, 1619. 

Matthias  I.,  Corvlnns,  king  of  Hungary  from  1459 
to  1490.  b.  in  1443,  a  -son  of  John  Hunyady,  and  ed.  in 
Bohemia,  where  for  a  long  time  he  was  detained  a  prisoner ; 
afterward  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  king, 
George  Podiebrad.  In  Hungary  a  large  party  among  the 
nobility  was  opposed  to  the  election  of  M.,  and  invited  the 
Ger.  emp.,  Frederick  III.,  to  the  throne,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Turks  invaded  the  country.  M.  fought  with  great 
success  against  both  his  enemies.  The  Turks  he  drove  out 
with  heavy  losses,  and  in  a  later  war  of  1485  he  compelled 
Frederick  III.  to  cede  to  him  large  parts  of  Aus.,  including 
Vienna.  George  Podiebrad  having  been  excommunicated 
in  1469  as  a  Hussite,  and  a  crusade  being  preached  against 
him  by  Pope  Paul  II..  M.  invaded  Bohemia  in  1469,  and  by 
the  final  peace  in  1470  received  Moravia.  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia ;  he  also  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Poles.  M. 
possessed  a  fine  taste  for  learning  and  art,  and  he  was  much 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  D.  Apr.  7,  1490. 


IRAM).  T).  D..  b.  at  Norway.  X.  Y..  Feb.  8 
1811  :  was  a  teacher  for  some  years  :  joined  the  Black  Hirer 
(N.  Y.  >  conference  as  a  preacher  1836;  removed  to  New 
York  in  ia^2,  and  filled  important  pulpits  until  1861.  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  M.  E.  Ch.  on  account  of  slavery,  but  re- 
turned to  it  in  1868,  and  became  sec.  of  the  Amer  and 
Foreign  Chr.  Union.  Wrote  The  Doctrine  of  th(  Trinity 
Astronomy,  Spirit- flappings,  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  and 
edited  Burritt's  Geog.  of  the  Heavens  D.  Nov.  24,  1868. 

Mattoon',  city  and  R.  R.  junc..  Coles  co.,  111.,  has  mills, 
R.  R.  repair  and  car  shops.  Pop.  1880,  5737. 

Mattooii  (EBENEZERI,  b.  at  Amherst.  Mass.,  Aug.  19, 
1755,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1776  ;  joined  the  Revolution- 
ary army  in  Canada ;  served  as  lieut.  of  artil.  at  the  battle 
of  Bemis  Heights  1777,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major; 
settled  in  his  native  town  as  a  scientific  fanner:  served 
often  in  the  legislature ;  was  for  20  yrs.  sheriff  of  Hamp- 
shire co.  ;  M.  C.  1801-03,  maj.-gen.  of  State  militia  1797-1816, 
adjutant-gen.  1816,  col.  Anc.  and  Honorable  Artil.  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton 1817,  and  member  of  State  constitutional  convention 
1820.  D.  Sept.  11,  1843.  having  been  blind  nearly  25  yrs. 

.Tlaiicli  (mawk)  Chunk',  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Carbon 
co.,  Pa.,  120  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York,  in  the  centre  of  the  Le- 
high  anthracite  coal-region.  The  first  iron  smelted  by  an- 
thracite coal  was  made  here.  Pop.  1870,  3841  ;  1880,  3752. 

-tlaiilmaiii',  or  Moulnieln,  city  of  Brit.  Burmah, 
Farther  India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  lat.  16°  SO7  N.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  important 
for  its  exports  of  teak.  Beside  teak,  ivory,  grain,  wax,  and 
gum  are  exported,  and  silks  and  cottons,  wine  and  beer,  to- 
bacco, arms,  and  sugar  are  imported.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  moist.  Pop.  53,080. 

Jlaumeo'  Riyer  is  formed  by  the  union  of  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's  rivers  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  It  flows  into 
Maumee  Bay,  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  navigable  8  m. 
to  Maumee  City,  and  in  high  water  to  Defiance,  50  m. 

Mau'na  Lo'a  ("great  mountain"),  a  volcano  of  the 
S.  I.,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  rises 
13,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  eruption  of  1880-81  poured 
forth  for  9  months  a  river  of  lava  which  ran  50  m.,  varying 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  3  m.  in  width. 

Maun'dy  Thursday,  so  called  from  mumlatnm  nomm, 
the  "  new  commandment "  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  to 
"  love  one  another."  On  this  day,  in  R.  Cath.  countries,  the 
feet  of  pilgrims  are  washed  in  the  eh.,  while  the  Mandatum 
nowum  is  sung,  and  doles  are  given  to  the  poor.  M.  T.  is  the 
same  as  the  Holy  Thursday  in  Passion  Week. 

Maurice,  maw-riss',  count  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
b.  Nov.  14,  1567,  at  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  a  son  of  William 
the  Silent  of  Orange  ;  studied  at  Leyden,  and  was  proclaim- 
ed stadtholder  of  Hoi..  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  after  the  as- 
sassination of  his  father  in  1584,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  by  all  the  provs.  after  the  recall  of  Leicester  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1587.  He  took  Zutphen,  Deventer,  and 
Nymwegen  in  1591,  Geertruidenberg  in  1593,  Groningen  in 
1594.  In  1597  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Turnhout  in 
Brabant,  and  in  1600  at  Nieuwport,  near  Ostende.  But  he 
opposed  the  armistice  of  12  yrs.  which  Barneveldt  succeed- 
ed in  concluding  with  Sp.  in  1609,  and  by  which  the  United 
Provs.  were  acknowledged  as  an  independent  republic. 
After  the  execution  of  Barneveldt  (in  1619»  the  popularity  of 
M.  was  lost.  D.  at  the  Hague  Apr.  23,  1625. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Sax.,  of  the  Albertine  line.  b.  Mar.  21, 
1521,  at  Freiberg,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Pious,  joined  the  Prot. 
Ch.  in  1539;  married  in  1541  a  daughter  of  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  ducal 
throne  in  the  same  yr.  His  relations  with  the  emp.  Charles  V. 
were  most  amicable  at  this  time,  and  he  helped  the  emp.  to 
crush  the  Schmalcald  League  at  Muhlberg,  Apr.  24. 1546.  As 
a  reward  he  received  the  possessions  of  the  other  line  of  the 
house  of  Sax.,  the  Ernestine,  and  with  the  possessions  fol- 
lowed the  rank  of  elector.  As  soon  as  M.  had  reached  his 
aim,  the  good  relations  with  the  emp.  ceased.  At  last,  having 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  Fr.  in  Oct.  1551,  he 
marched,  in  May  1552,  on  Innspruck.  By  a  hasty  flight  the 
emp.  saved  himself  from  being  captured  by  M..  but  by  the 
Peace  of  Passau  (Aug.  2, 1552)  he  was  compelled  to  consent 
to  all  his  demands,  the  first  of  which  was  full  religious  lib- 
erty for  the  Prots.  On  July  9,  1553,  M.  was  mortally  wound- 
ed at  Sievershausen,  fighting  against  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  d.  2  days  afterward. 

Maurice,  count  of  Sax.,  known  as  MARSHAL  SAXE,  b.  at 
Goslar  Oct.  28, 1696.  a  son  of  Augustus  II.  the  Strong,  elector 
of  Sax.  and  king  of  Poland,  and  Aurora  von  Konigsmark. 
In  1720  he  went  to  Fr.,  bought  a  regiment,  was  appointed 
marechal  de  camp,  and  sudied  math.,  mechs.,  and  fortifica- 
tion In  1726  the  estates  of  Courland  elected  him  duke,  but 
the  project  failed  on  account  of  Mentchikof's  intrigues ; 
taken  up  once  more  in  1728  by  the  dowager  duchess.  Anna 
Ivanovna,  who  wished  to  marry  him,  it  was  foiled  by  his 
dissipation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Aus.  War  of  Succes- 
sion he  offered  his  services  to  his  native  country,  but  by  the 
fault  of  Count  Briihl  they  were  not  accepted,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  Fr.  command.  He  took  Prague  by  storm  in  1,41. 
and  fought  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  on  the  Rhine.  1 
his  fame  he  gained  chiefly  by  his  campaigns  in  Ftenders 
from  1744  to  1748.  He  won  a  victory  at  Jontenay  May  11, 
1745,  and  at  Roucoux  Oct.  11,  1746.  He  took  Bngetajte. 
gen-op-Zoom,  Maestricht,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  Belg. 
lie  was  made  marshal-gen,  of  all  Fr.  camps  and  armies,  and 
presented  with  the  palace  and  estates  of  Chambord,  where 
he  led  a  princely  life,  and  d.  Nov.  30,  1750.  Wrote  Ra*<tt 
Militaires  and  Lettre*  et  Memoires. 

Maurice  (JOHN  FREDERICK  DENISON\,  b.  Aug.  29.18(] 
Normanton,  Suffolk,  Eng.  ;  d.  in  Cambridge  Apr  18TO;  was 
the  son  of  a  Unit,  clergyman  ;  was  ed.  at  Cambridge,  an 
took  a  degree  in  law,  his  birth  in  a  nonconformist  sect 
obliging  him  to  forego  honors  and  degrees  in  other  schools 
He  early  took  an  interest  in  all  questions  that  a^tated 
thoughtful  men  in  Eng.,  writing  in  the  Athenaum  and  other 
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periodicals.  In  1830  he  joined  the  Established  Ch..  although 
holding  the  Church  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the 
working-classes.  ;md  for  the  dissent  that  should  have  found 
room  for  expression  within  the  Establishment.  By  his 
work.  The  Kini/'lom  of  Christ,  his  Lecture*  on  Kdncalian,  his 
Thoughts  on  Oontctentious  Subscription,  and  BtatOM  for  not 
Joining  a  Party  in  the  Ch.,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Broad  Ch.  M.  was  a  preacher  from  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
tion in  1831 ;  from  1846-59  he  was  chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  for  the  next  7  yrs.  addressed  intellectual  audiences  in 
De  Vere  st.  His  \Varburtonian  lectures  on  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebs.,  his  Boyle  lectures  on  The  Religion*  of  the  World,  the 
lectures  on  The  Religion  of  Republican  Rome,  The  Patriarchs 
and  Lawgivers  of  the  O.  7'.,  The  Ten  Commandments,  etc., 
illustrate  the  vitality  of  his  labors.  His  last  works  were  on 
Conscience  and  Social  Morality.  Death  surprised  him  in  the 
fulness  of  his  powers,  while  lie  was  preparing  lectures  on 
The  Ethical  Systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  'ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY.] 

Maurlcius,  maw-rish'e-us  (FLAVIUS  TIBERIUS),  emp.  of 
Constantinople  from  582  to  602  A.  D.,  b.  at  Arabissus,  Cappa- 
docia,  about  539,  descended  from  a  noble  Rom.  family.  His 
reign  is  distinguished  only  by  a  series  of  wars  with  Per. 
and  the  Avars,  in  which  the  most  prominent  features  were 
perpetual  mutinies.  One  of  these,  under  the  leadership  of 
Phocas,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  erap.  M.  fled  with 
his  family  from  Constantinople,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
ch.  of  St.  Autonomus,  near  Cnalcedon,  from  which  he  was 
dragged  and  beheaded,  Nov.  27,  603. 

.Man  rila'iiia,  the  anc.  name  of  N.  W.  Afr.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  present  Morocco  and  part  of  Algeria,  and  in- 
haoited  by  the  Mauri  (Moors). 

JVlaii ritiiiM,  maw-rish'e-us,  one  of  the  Mascarene  Isles 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  400  m.  E.  of  Madagascar,  in 
lat.  20°  32'  S.  and  Ion.  57°  46'  E.,  and  belonging  to  G.  Brit. 
Area,  713  sq.  m.  Pop.  357,339.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  sur- 
rounded with  coral  reefs,  and  covered  with  mts.  which  pre- 
sent the  most  extraordinary  outlines.  The  valleys  contain 
a  very  rich  soil.  It  was  discovered  in  1505  by  the  Port.  As 
a  Brit,  possession  it  is  very  flourishing ;  sugar,  coffee,  and 
rice  are  extensively  cultivated.  Prin.  town,  Pt.  Louis. 

Mau'ry  (DABNEY  H.),  b.  in  Va.  about  1824,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1846;  entered  the  mounted  rifles  and  served  in  the  Mex. 
war ;  was  prof,  at  W.  Pt.  1847-52 ;  wrote  Skirmish  Drill  for 
Mounted  Troops  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Confed.  States 
1861 ;  attained  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  defences  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  when  that  place  was  capt- 
ured, Apr.  10,  1865. 

Maury  (JEAN  SIFFREIN),  b.  at  Valreas,  Venaissin,  Fr., 
June  26,  1746,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  prepared  himself  for 
the  Ch.  at  Avignon  ;  came  in  1766  to  Paris,  and  attracted 
attention  by  his  eloges.  In  1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Acad.,  and  in  1789  he  took  his  seat  in  the  National  As- 
sembly as  member  for  Peroii.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential opponents  of  the  revolutionary  theories,  but  in 
1791  he  left  Fr.,  went  to  Rome,  and  was  made  bp.  of  Nicea 
inpartibus  in  1794,  and  cardinal  in  1798.  In  1806  he  became 
reconciled  to  Nap.  and  returned  to  Fr.,  and  in  1810  the  emp. 
made  him  abp.  of  Paris,  which  position  he  lost  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.  D.  at  Rome  May  11,  1817.  Wrote 
Essai  sur  V Eloquence  de  la  Chaire. 

Maury  (MATTHEW  FONTAINE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Spottsylvania 
co.,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1806 ;  spent  his  childhood  in  Tenn. ;  entered 
the  U.  S.  N.  as  indpn.  1825,  serving  on  board  the  Brandy- 
wine  during  a  voyage  to  Fr.,  and  afterward  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  made  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  the  Vincennes, 
during  which  he  began  his  Treatise  on  Navigation.  He  be- 
came lieut.  1836,  ana  was  appointed  astron.  to  the  Wilkes 
exploring  expedition  in  the  same  yr.,  but  resigned  before 
sailing.  In  1839  he  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in 
lameness  and  a  consequent  permanent  disability  for  active 
naval  service.  While  confined  from  this  cause  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  Scraps  from  the  Lucky  Bag,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  navy.  He  had 
previously  commenced  an  accumulation  of  hydrographical 
observations,  and  on  being  appointed  keeper  of  charts  and 
instruments  at  Wash,  was  enabled  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
his  researches.  In  1844  this  bureau  was  united  with  the 
National  Observatory,  of  which  M.  was  made  supt.  In  that 
yr.  he  communicated  to  the  National  Inst.  a  paper  upon 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  other  oceanic  currents,  in  connection 
with  great-circle  sailing.  The  results  of  these  researches 
were  also  embodied  in  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  and 
Sailing  Directions  issued  by  the  observatory.  In  1855  his 
great  work,  The  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Sea,  was  issued  In  1855  he 
was  made  a  commander,  but  resigned  in  1861  to  enter  the  Con- 
fed,  service,  in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of  commodore  : 
spent  a  yr.  or  two  in  Europe  during  the  war,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  took  service  under  the  archduke  Maximilian  in 
Mex.  as  com.  of  emigration  ;  again  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  resided  until  1868,  in  Rus.  and  in  Eng.,  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  text-books.  In  1868  he  became 
prof .  of  physics  in  the  Va.  Military  Inst. ;  declined  in  1871 
thepresidency  of  the  Univ.  of  Ala.  D.  Feb  1  1873 

^lau'ser  Gun,  The,  the  common  name  for  the  rifle 
used  by  the  Prus.  inf.,  and  invented  in  1871.  It  combines 
the  advantages  of  the  Bavarian  Werder  gun  with  some  new 
movements  Introduced  by  Mauser,  a  gunsmith  in  Kann- 
stadt,  Wurtemberg. 

Maugole'um  [Gr.  Mavo-oiAdoi'],  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
iing  of  Cam,  erected  at  Halicarnassus  by  Artemisia,  his 
widow,  in  Art  B.  c.  It  surpassed  all  other  structures  of  the 
kind  so  much  by  its  magnificence  that  the  name  of  Mauso- 
leum came  to  be  the  generic  term  for  a  costly  tomb 
f  f^Sn  V*"'  ?n  R-,R"  5ap'  of  Juneau  co.,  wig.,  124  m.  W. 
?88<?  l<m  ;  abundant  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  952 ; 

Mauvalses  Terres  [Fr.],  or  Bad  Lands,  a  name 
given  to  various  desolate  tracts  in  Dak.,  Neb  Col  and 
other  portions  of  the  U.  S.,  but  especially  to  a  tract  along 


the  White  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Mo.  They  are  usually 
treeless,  broken,  and  utterly  waste  regions  of  Tertiary  for- 
mation, abounding  in  relics  of  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros, 
hyaena,  and  other  mammals.  Some  parts  afford  a  scanty 
pasturage  in  the  rainy  season,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  not  known  to  have  any  valuable  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  products. 

ITIavors.     See  MARS. 

ITIax'cy  (JONATHAN),  D.  D..  b.  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 
Sept.  2,  1768,  grad.  at  R.  I.  Coll.  (now  Brown  Univ.)  1787 ; 
was  tutor  there  1787-91  ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Bap. 
ch.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  prof,  of  divinity  in  Brown  Univ.,  and 
its  pres.  1792-1802 ;  pres.  of  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1802-04,  of  the  coll.  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  1804-20.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  existence  of 
God.  D.  June  4,  1820. 

Maxcy  (\'IRGIL),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Attle- 
borough, Mass.,  about  1785  ;  studied  law  at  Baltimore.  Md.: 
settled  in  Md.  and  became  a  prominent  advocate ;  prepared 
A  Compilation  of  (lie  Laws  of  Md.  from  1692  to  1809  ;  was 
a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  ;  solicitor  of  the 
U.  S.  treas.,  and  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  Belg.  1837. 
Was  killed  in  the  explosion  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Princeton  in  the  Potomac,  Feb.  28,  1844. 

OTax'ey  (SAMUEL  BELL),  b.  in  Ky.  about  1825,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1846 ;  served  as  lieut.  in  the  Mex.  war,  after  which 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  studied  law,  and  settled  at 
Paris,  Tex.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Confed.  States  as 
a  col.  in  1861 ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen.,  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  for  the  term  commencing  Mar.  4,  1875,  and  re-elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  term,  1881-87. 

Max'field  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1720 :  was  one  of 
Wesley's  converts  at  Bristol.  He  became  the  first  Meth. 
itinerant  lay-preacher.  He  was  ordained  by  the  bp.  of  Lon- 
donderry, made  an  advantageous  marriage,  attended  the 
first  Meth.  conference  at  the  Foundry  June  25,  1744,  and  the 
third  conference  at  Bristol  1746 ;  suffered  imprisonment  and 
persecution  ;  became  separated  from  Wesley  about  1764,  in 
consequence  of  a  doctrinal  schism,  and  in  company  with 
Bell  set  up  a  congregation  with  170  members,  who  seceded 
from  the  Foundry  ch.  He  preached  for  20  yrs.  longer,  was 
visited  and  comforted  by  Wesley  many  yrs.  later  when  sink- 
ing under  paralysis,  and  d.  at  Lond.  about  1785. 

M  a  \  i  m  i  I'isi  11  I.,  b.  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  Mar.  22, 
1459,  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  III.,  as  emp.  of  Ger. 
in  1493,  and  d.  at  Wels,  in  Upper  Aus..  Jan.  12,  1519.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  1477,  he  married  his  daugh- 
ter and  sole  heiress,  Mary,  but  Louis  XL  of  Fr.  laid  claims 
to  several  of  the  possessions.  An  agreement  was  made,  ac- 
cording to  which  his  daughter  Margaret  should  marry  the 
dauphin  Charles,  and  receive  Artois,  Flanders,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry ;  but  the  Fr.  govt.  con- 
tinued to  stir  up  dissensions  in  the  provs.  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  the  house  of  Aus.  After  the  death  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  in  1482,  M.  married  by  proxy  Anne  of  Brittany, 
but  this  engagement  was  suddenly  broken  off ;  Anne  mar- 
ried Charles  VIII.  of  Fr.,  and  he  sent  M.'s  daughter  Marga- 
ret back  to  Vienna.  After  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne  M.  married  Bianca  Sforza,  a  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  and  this  marriage  involved  him  in 
wars  with  Venice,  Milan,  the  pope,  Naples.  Fr.,  and  Sp.  He 
was  more  successful  in  marrying  his  children,  Philip  and 
Margaret,  to  a  Sp.  prince  and  princess,  thereby  uniting  Sp. 
to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  He  also  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to  the  Aus. 
crown  by  marrying  his  grandchildren  into  the  royal  family 
of  that  country.  His  govt.  of  Ger.  was  not  without  fruits, 
but  Switz.  became  lost  to  Ger.  during  his  reign. 

Maximilian  II.,  b.  at  Vienna  Aug.  1,  1527 ;  succeeded 
his  father,  Ferdinand  I.,  as  emp.  of  Ger.  in  1564,  and  d.  Oct. 
12,  1576.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Ref.,  and  it  was  even 
hoped  that  he  might  loin  the  Prot.  Ch.  This  he  did  not  do, 
but  he  showed  himself  very  tolerant. 

Maximilian  (FERDINAND  MAXIMILIAN  JOSEPH),  arch- 
duke of  Aus.  and  titular  emp.  of  Mex.,  b.  at  the  palace  of 
Schoubrunn,  Vienna,  July  6,  1832,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  archduke  Franz  Karl  and  of  the  archduchess  Sophia 
Dorothea,  and  brother  of  the  present  emp.  of  Aus.,  Franz 
Joseph  ;  was  carefully  ed.,  and  trained  in  the  naval  service, 
which  he  entered  in  1846  ;  made  several  extended  cruises  ; 
rose  through  the  subordinate  grades  to  the  posts  of  rear- 
admiral  (1854)  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aus.  navy ; 
visited  Gr.,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in  1855 ;  was  viceroy  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  1857-59  ;  married  the  princess 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians, 
July  27,  1857,  and  acquired  great  popularity  at  Milan  ;  re- 
tired to  Venice  in  1859  on  the  outbreak  of  the  It.  war ;  vis- 
ited Madeira  with  his  wife  ;  made  a  scientific  tour  in  Brazil ; 
visited  Eng.,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Miramar  near 
Trieste.  In  1861  Nap.  III.,  when  organizing  the  conquest 
of  Mex.,  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  M.  with  the  future 
vassal  crown  of  Mex.  The  varying  fortunes  of  the  Mex. 
campaign  delayed  the  formal  offer  of  the  throne  until  the 
summer  of  1863.  As  the  result  of  a  manipulation  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Mex.  "Church  party,"  an  "  Assembly  of 
Notables"  met  in  Paris  July  10,  1863,  and  declared  the  will 
of  the  Mex.  people  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
the  person  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus.  The  crown 
was  formally  tendered  to  M.  by  a  Mex.  deputation  at  Mira- 
mar Oct.  3, 1863.  On  Apr.  10, 1864,  he  signified  his  acceptance, 
and  at  once  began  to  distribute  offices,  honors,  and  decora- 
tions. He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  May  28,  1864;  was  received 
with  civic  festivities  at  the  cities  of  Cordova,  Orizaba,  and 
Puebla ;  entered  Mex.  amid  similar  demonstrations  of  ap- 
parent popular  enthusiasm  June  12.  A  few  days  sufficed 
to  prove  the  illusory  character  of  the  hopes  that  had  been 
entertained  by  his  Mex.  partisans.  Instead  of  frankly  ac- 
cepting the  Ch.  party  as  the  only  possible  basis  of  his  ad- 
ministration, M.  quickly  displayed  a  contempt  for  the  wishes 
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and  advice  of  his  officious  partisans,  and  addressed  himself 
to  well-known  republicans  for  the  organization  of  his  cabi- 
net. But  M.  soon  found  himself  without  the  active  support 
of  any  party.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  existence 
of  the  '"empire"  depended  upon  the  bayonets  of  his  Fr.. 
Aus.,  and  Belg.  legions.  During  the  first  yr.  of  M.'s  "  reign  " 
the  arms  of  Fr.  were  tolerably  successful.  But  in  1866  the 
imperial  cause  rapidly  declined  through  the  vigor  of  the 
Juarist  leaders  in  the  X.  and  W.,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Fr.  auxiliary  forces  proved  the  signal  for  the  advance  of 
the  republican  govt.  into  Central  Mex.  Yielding  to  the 
sutruestions  of  Xap..  M.  determined  to  abdicate,  and  in  Oct. 
1866  proceeded  to  Orizaba  on  his  way  to  Europe.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  influence  of  the  Ch.  party  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  doomed  prince,  and  he  was  induced  to  return  to 
Mex.  and  throw  himself  upon  the  support  of  the  "  conserva- 
tives." A  Mex.  army  was  recruited  in  place  of  the  Fr.  auxili- 
aries, and  the  2  military  leaders  of  that  party,  Miramonand 
Marquez,  were  advanced  to  high  command.  The  effort  was 
hopeless,  and  culminated  a  few  months  later  in  the  capture 
of  M.  and  his  prin.  gens.  After  a  trial  by  a  military  council 
M.  was  condemned  to  death  along  with  his  gens.,  Miramon 
and  Tomas  Mejia.  and  shot  at  Cerro  de  las  Campauas,  near 
Quer£taro,  June  19,  1867.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
Vienna  Jan.  1868.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

.Ma  \  i  m  i'li  u>  (C'Aius  JULIUS  VEKUS),  Rom.  emp.  from 
235  to  238,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century,  of  bar- 
barian parentage ;  was  proclaimed  emp.  on  the  assassination 
of  Alexander  Severus.  His  campaigns  against  the  Gers. 
were  successful,  but  his  suspicion,  rapacity,  and  cruelty 
knew  no  bounds.  An  insurrection  in  Afr.  and  the  sympathy 
it  found  in  It.  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  frenzy.  He  hastened 
across  the  Julian  Alps  with  his  army,  was  stopped  at  Aqui- 
leia,  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  and  his  head  sent  to  Rome. 

Max'imus  Tyr'ius,  a  Gr.  rhetorician  and  Platonic 
philos.,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  A.  D. 
We  have  41  of  his  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects. 

Max'well  (HUGH),  b.  in  Scot,  in  1787,  was  brought  to 
the  U.  S.  in  childhood :  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1801 ;  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  of  Xew  York  and  a  leading 
Whig ;  was  assistant  judge-advocate-gen.  U.  S.  A.  1814 ; 
dist.  atty.  for  Xew  York  co.  1819,  and  again  1822-29 :  was 
collector  of  the  port  of  Xew  York  1849-53,  and  soon  after- 
ward retired  from  active  business.  D.  Mar.  31,  1873. 

Maxwell  (.Sir  MURRAY),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lancashire, 
Eng.,  in  1766,  entered  the  naval  service  in  childhood ;  be- 
came lieut.  17%  and  capt.  1803  ;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
W.  I.  in  the  capture  of  the  Fr.  and  Dut.  colonies  of  St.  Lucie, 
Tobago,  and  Guiana  :  accompanied  the  Jamaica  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean  1805;  captured  7  Sp.  vessels  from 
under  the  batteries  of  Cadiz,  and  took  many  Fr.  prizes  on. 
the  coast  of  It.  ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon 
1813  ;  was  made  commander,  and  conveyed  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy  to  Chi.  1816 :  surveyed  for  the  first  time  the  Gulf 
of  Pecheli,  the  coasts  of  Corea,  and  explored  the  Loo  Choo 
group  of  islands ;  forced  a  passage  to  Canton  after  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Chi.  forts  ;  shipwrecked  in  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  Feb.  18,  1817 ;  knighted  and  pensioned  by 
the  E.  I.  Co.  ;  commanded  a  squadron  in  Ainer.  waters ; 
appointed  gov.  of  Prince  Edward  Island  May  1831,  but  be- 
fore proceeding  to  his  post  d.  at  Lond.  June  26,  1831. 

Maxwell  (ROBERT),  LORD,  b.  in  Scot,  about  1480;  was 
steward  of  Annandale  1514,  warden  of  the  W.  Marches 
1517,  provost  of  Edinburgh  1524 ;  made  extraordinary  lord 
of  session  1533,  lord  of  regency  1536 ;  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  James  V.  to  Mary  of  Lorraine  1537  :  escorted  James 
to  Caerlaverock  Castle  1542  ;  had  a  share  in  the  mutiny  at 
Solway  Moss  Xov.  25,  1542 ;  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Ref.,  and  caused  the  passage  of  an  act,  in  Mar.  1543,  author- 
izing the  reading  of  the  Scripts,  hi  the  vulgar  tongue.  D. 
July  9,  1546 

Maxwell  (WILLIAM),  b.  probably  in  Ire.  about  1735 ;  en- 
tered the  army  in  Arner.  in  1758,  during  the  Fr.  war ;  re- 
mained in  constant  military  service  until  and  during  the 
Revolution ;  was  col.  of  a  X.  J.  battalion  in  the  Canadian 
campaign  of  1776 :  appointed  by  Cong.  brig. -gen.  Oct.  23, 
1776  :  commanded  the  X.  J.  brigade  at  Brandy  wine  and  Ger- 
mautown  ;  pursued  Clinton  in  X.  J.  ;  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  was  engaged  in  Sullivan's  ex- 
pedition against  the  X.  Y.  Indians  1779.  and  in  the  battle  of 
Springfield,  June  23. 1780,  soon  after  which  he  resigned.  D. 
Nov.  12,  1798. 

Maxwell  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Xorfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  27, 
1784,  grad.  at  Yale  1802  ;  studied  law,  and  practised  at  Xor- 
folk :  was  long  sec.  of  the  Va.  Historical  Society  ;  became 
in  1827  literary  ed.  of  the  Xew  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Va.  house  of  delegates  1830,  and  of 
the  State  senate  1831-37 :  was  pres.  of  Hampden-Sidney  Coll. 
1838-44.  Wrote  a  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.,  and 
edited  the  Va.  Historical  Register  1848-53.  D.  Jan.  9,  1857. 

May  [Lat.  Mains],  the  5th  month  of  the  yr.  in  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar,  consisting  of  31  days,  was  by  the  anc.  Sax- 
ons called  threo-meolee ,  "  three-milk  month,"  because  in  this 
season  cows  were  milked  3  times  a  day.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  month  of  May  was  generally  ushered  in  by  some 
popular  merriment.  In  Eug.  the  going  out  a- Maying  was  a 
very  common  custom  in  former  days.  On  May  1,  before 
sunrise,  all  the  young  folks  repaired  to  the  groves  to  gather 
flowers  and  branches  with  young  foliage.  With  these  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  nouses  and  the  Maypole  of  the 
village  were  adorned,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing 
around  the  pole.  To  preside  at  the  festival  a  queen  of  May, 
the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  village,  was  elected  in  Eng. ; 
in  Ger.  a  count  of  May.  the  wittiest  and  handsomest  youth  ; 
and  the  life  at  court  and  in  the  castle  was  imitated  in  the 
village  streets  by  the  peasants. 

May  SAMUEL  JOSEPH),  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1797, 
ed.  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1817 :  studied  for  the  ministry 
at  Cambridge  :  was  ordained  in  Chauncey  Place  ch.,  Boston. 
Mar.  14.  1S22;  was  settled  at  Brooklyn,  Couu.  ;  was  installed 


pastor  of  the  ch.  at  S.  Scituate  Oct.  26, 1836  ;  in  1842  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  state  Xormal  School  at  Lexington  :  in 


removed  to  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Unit 
society  there,  and  there  remained  till  his  death,  July  1. 187l'. 


ford,  was  pub.  in  1873. 

May  (THOMAS,  b.  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  Eng.,  in  1594.  ed.  at 
Sidney  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad.  1612;  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  Lond..  but  was  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar :  inherited  a  considerable  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  Sir  Thomas  May  (1616) ;  became  a  favorite 
of  Charles  I. ;  pub.  poetical  translations  of  Virgil's  Georgia 
and  Lucan's  Pharsalia,to  which  he  added  a  Continuation. 
During  his  period  of  favor  at  court  he  produced  5  dramas 
and  wrote  the  historical  poems.  The  Reign  of  King  Henry  II 
and  The  Victorious  Reign  of  King  Edu'ard'  III.  May  aban- 
doned the  royal  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion, 
offered  his  services  to  the  "  Long  Parliament,"  and  obtained 
the  double  office  of  sec.  and  historiographer.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  pub.  The  Hist,  of  the  Parl.  of  Eng.  which  began 
-V0J1.  3,  1640,  icith  a  Short  and  Xecessary  View  of  some  Prece- 
dent Yeais  ;  published  by  authority  ( 1647),  and  afterward  wrote 
an  Eng.  epitome  with  the  title  A  Breriary  of  the  Hist,  of 
the  Parl.  of  Eng.  (1650).  D.  Xov.  13,  1650. 

May  (Sir  THOMAS  ERSKINE),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1815,  ed. 
at  Bedford  School ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown 
in  1831  as  assistant  librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons  • 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  1838  ;  pub.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law,  Privilege*,  Proceeding,  and  Usage  of  I'm  I'- 
(1844) ;  reduced  to  writing  for  the  first  time  in  1854  the 
Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding  of  the  Howe  of  Com- 
mons; contributed  to  the  Penny  Cyc'.,and  pub.  a  Constitu- 
tional Hist,  of  Eng.  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  He  \\ii> 
knighted  1866.  and  became  clerk  of  the  House  1871.  Wrote 
Hint,  of  Democracy  in.  Europe. 

Ma'ya,  a  term  employed  in  different  senses  in  the  Puranic 
mythology,  in  Booddnistic  legends,  in  the  Vedanta  philos., 
and  in  some  of  the  modem  sectarian  theologies  of  India. 
Originally  it  was  the  name  of  a  goddess,  the  wife  of  Brahma, 
who,  through  her,  created  the  universe  ;  hence,  when  the 
universe  came  to  be  regarded  as  unreal,  her  name  became 
in  late  Sans,  a  synonym  for  "  illusion."  Gotama  Booddha 
was  the  son  of  a  queeu  named  Muya. 

May-Apple,  the  common  name  of  the  Podophyllum  pd- 
tatum.  a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.  From  a  per- 
ennial creeping  rhizome  a  slender  stem  about  a  foot  high 
rises,  which  forks  near  the  top  into  2  petioles,  each  surmount- 
ed by  a  large  peltate  leaf.  At  the  crotch  of  the  division  ap- 
pears a  solitary  white  flower.  The  fruit  of  the  M.-A.  is  yellow- 
ish and  fleshy,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is 
somewhat  acid  and  mawkish  in  flavor,  but  may  be  eaten 
freely.  The  dried  rhizome  constitutes  the  drug  podophyllvm. 
Its  virtues  depend  on  a  duplex  resin  improperly  called podo- 
phylline,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  light  brownish-yel- 
low powder.  This  resin  is  a  rough  and  harsh  drastic  purga- 
tive. In  overdose  it  may  cause  serious  irritation,  and  even 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  severe  purging, 
nausea,  and  vomiting. 

May'as,  a  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Guatemala  and  Ta- 
basco. They  are  generally  regarded  a_s  the  descendants  of 
the  builders  of  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  Chichen-Itza,  Palenque, 
and  Copan.  The  origin  of  the  race  is  usually  referred  to  the 
Toltecs,  who  were  driven  from  the  table-land  of  Mex.  by  the 
Aztecs  in  the  llth  or  12th  century  A.  D.  Tradition  ascribes 
the  origin  of  civilization  in  Yucatan  to  one  Kukulkan,  a 
prophet  from  the  W..  who  is  almost  certainly  identical  witli 
the  Mex.  Quetzalcoatl.  The  royal  dynasty  of  Mayapan.  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  overthrown  about  A.  D.  1400,  from 
which  period  the  decay  of  the  cities  may  be  calculated.  A 
large  number  of  the  M.  migrated  at  that  time  to  the  islands 
and  shores  of  Lake  Peten,  where  they  are  now  known  as 
Itzaes.  The  kingdom  was  about  the  same  time  broken  up 
into  numerous  petty  chieftaincies,  in  which  condition  the 
country  remained  at  the  time  of  the  Sp.  discovery.  The  M. 
of  that  period  could  scarcely  be  called  civilized,  though  they 
retained  some  vestiges  of  an  earlier  culture.  They  prac- 
tised many  barbarous  and  bloody  religious  ceremonies,  tat- 
tooed the  person,  painted  the  face  and  body,  had  only  the 
rudest  musical  instruments,  used  arrowheads  of  fishbone  or 
obsidian,  and  manufactured  light  garments  of  cotton.  They 
were  Christianized  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  led  the  lives  of  peaceful  agriculturists  until  1848, 
when  an  outbreak  took  place  ;  the  citizens  of  Sp.  descent 
were  massacred,  and  the  Mex.  rule  over  the  greater  part  of 
Central  and  S.  Yucatan  was  annihilated  ;  the  M.  have  main- 
tained their  independence  to  the  present  day,  carrying  on  a 
constant  warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlements.  They  are 
rapidly  relapsing  into  heathenism,  but  still  retain  some  ves- 
tiges of  Chr.  ceremonies.  They  are  governed  by  a  queen, 
who  resides  at  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  not  far  inland  from  Belize. 
Many  expeditions  sent  against  them  from  Merida  have  been 
successfully  resisted,  only  one  having  penetrated  to  their 
capital ;  and  becoming  bolder  yr.  by  yr..  they  have  adyanc. -d 
their  frontiers  northward,  ravaging  haciendas  and  village--.. 
and  even  cities  like  Valladolid  (1871).  The  M.  lang.  is  aJuu 
to  the  Natchez.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

May-Bug.    See  COCKCHAFER. 

Mayeiice.    See  MEXTZ. 


II1C     L  III*  .    *Jl    i'lVl.    **Jm    w>,    »"  — -  —      -  -.  -  -iO/*** 

in  Pa.  Coll..  Gettysburg,  1865-67,  in  Lehigh  I  niv..  Pa.,  1867- 
70  and  in  the  Stevens  Inst.  of  Technology.  Hoboken.  N.  J., 
since  1871.  He  spent  a  yr.  (1863-64)  in  scientific  studies  at 
the  Unir  of  Paris.  At  Lehigh  Uuiv.  he  superintended  the 
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MAYER— MAZARREDO  Y  SALAZAR, 


erection  of  an  observatory  ;  was  at  the  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  observed  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Burling- 
ton, la.,  Aug.  7, 1869;  was  in  1873  one  of  the  eds.  of  Atner. 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arl#. 

Mayer  (BRANTZ),  b.  at  Baltimore  Sept.  27,  1809,  was  ed. 
at  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Baltimore :  travelled  in  Chi.  and  the 
Indies ;  became  a  lawyer  in  1832 ;  went  in  1841  to  Mex.  as 
sec  of  legation;  became  ed.  of  the  Baltimore  American; 
author  of  Mex.  us  it  Was  and  Is ;  Mex.,  Aztec,  Spanish,  and 
Republican  ;  Mt.r.  Hint,  and  Archeology;  Mex.  Antiquities,  and 
other  works.  D.  Feb..23.  1879. 

Mayer  UOIIANN  TOBIAS),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
astrons.  of  the  18th  century,  b.  Feb.  17,  1723,  at  Marbach, 
Wurtemberg ;  at  22  pub.  a  treatise  cm  curves  for  the  con- 
struction of  problems  in  geom.,  and  in  the  same  yr.  an  Atlas 
mathhnatique  ;  contributed  largely  to  the  Cosmographio 
Society  of  Nuremberg,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
one  of  his  contributions  relating  to  the  librations  of  the 
moon  having  been  translated  and  incorporated  almost  en- 
tire by  Lalande  in  the  20th  book  of  his  Astronomy  ;  in  1751 
was  appointed  prof,  in  the  univ.  and  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Gottingen,  where,  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  he 
prosecuted  the  work  of  preparing  his  catalogue  of  zodiacal 
stars  which  has  been  of  such  value  to  modern  astron.  This 
catalogue  embraced  the  positions  of  998  stars  observed  from 
4  or  5  to  25  or  26  times  each.  He  pub.  also  tables  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon.  These  tables  were  sent  to  Lpnd.  and  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  admiralty,  but  it 
was  only  after  his  death,  in  1762  (Feb.  20),  that  the  merited 
recompense  was  awarded :  the  sum  of  £3000  sterling  was 
paid  to  his  widow.  Mayer  was  the  author  of  some  very  in- 
genious inventions,  among  them  the  repeating  circle. 

Mayer  (JULIUS  ROBERT),  physicist  of  Wurtemberg,  orig- 
inator of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force,  b.  at 
Heilbronn  Nov.  25, 1814 ;  studied  med.,  sailed  in  1840  to  Java, 
and  remained  in  Batavia  through  the  summer.  While  there 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  much 
more  brilliantly  red  than  he  had  observed  it  to  be  in  Europe. 
He  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition  that  the 
amount  of  oxidation  in  the  blood  necessary  to  maintain  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  less  in  hot  countries 
than  in  cold.  This  observation  turned  his  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  all  the  phys. 
forces.  His  first  publication  on  the  subject  contained  a 
clear  announcement  of  the  theory  of  force  to  which  his 
celebrity  is  mainly  due,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of  later 
labors  to  develop  and  apply.  In  the  close  of  this  paper  he 

E  resented  a  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
eat,  derived  from  observation  of  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  air  compressed  by  a  descending  column  of  mercury. 
The  value  thus  obtained  involves  as  a  factor  the  specific 
heat  of  air,  a  constant  which  was  not  then  accurately 
known.  Dr.  M.'s  second  publication  appeared  in  1845,  and 
embraced  a  bold  extension  of  the  principles  of  his  theory  to 
the  phenomena  of  organic  nature.  It  was  pub.  under  the 
title  Die  organische  Bewegung  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  mit 
dem  Stoffwechsel.  His  Celestial  Dynamics  (Beitrdge  zur  Dyna- 
mik  des  Himmels)  made  its  appearance  in  1848,  and  in  1851  he 
pub.  a  memoir  entitled  Bemerkungen  fiber  das  mechanische 
Aequivalent  der  Warme.  D.  Mar.  20,  1878. 

Mayfleld,  Ky.    See  APPENDIX. 

May-Fly.    See  EPHEMERID.E. 

May'hem  [Late  Lat.  mahainium,  mahemiurri}.  By  the 
common  law  of  Eng.,  M.  consists  of  violently  depriving  a 
person  of  the  use  of  any  of  his  limbs  or  members  which  may 
be  used  in  fighting,  so  that  he  is  rendered  less  capable  of 
protecting  himself  against  assault  or  injury.  But  an  injury 
which  merely  causes  disfigurement,  but  does  not  lessen  the 
capacity  for  fighting,  is  not  M.  Thus,  it  is  M.  to  disable 
or  injure  a  man's  arm  or  leg,  his  hand  or  foot,  to  deprive 
him  of  a  fore  tooth,  or  to  destroy  his  eye  ;  but  to  cut  off  his 
ear  or  nose,  to  injure  the  lip,  or  to  knock  out  a  back  tooth 
would  not  be  M.  In  modern  times,  however,  this  common- 
law  rule  has  been  changed  in  some  States  by  statute,  and 
injuries  merely  causing  disfigurement  have  been  declared 
acts  of  M.  M.  at  common  law  is  a  criminal  offence ;  in  the 
U.  S.  it  is  usually  declared  to  be  a  felony.  A  civil  action  for 
damages  may  also  be  maintained  for  an  injury  of  this  kind 
by  the  person  maimed,  as  an  act  of  assault  and  battery. 

May'liew  (EXPERIENCE),  son  of  John,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Gov.  Thomas  Mayhew,  b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard  Jan. 
27, 1673 ;  succeeded  his  ancestors  in  the  pastoral  charge  over 
the  Indians  in  Mar.  1694,  and  was  employed  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  to  translate  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospel  of  John  into  the  Indian  lang.,  which  he  had  learned 
in  childhood.  He  wrote  Indian  Converts  and  Grace  Defend- 
erID.  Nov.  29,  1758.— His  son,  ZACHARIAH.  was  missionary 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  from  1767  to  his  death.  Mar.  6,  1806 

Mayhew  (HENRY),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Nov.  25,  1812,  was 
ed.  at  Westminster  school ;  made  a  voyage  in  his  boyhood 
to  Calcutta,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  a 
™lc£?r-  He  commenced  a  literary  career  by  the  farce  of 
Jne  Wandering  Minstrel ;  founded  a  comic  paper,  Figaro  in 
London;  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  Punch  (1841),  and  for 
some  yrs.  its  chief  ed.  His  chief  work  is  London  Labor  and 
the  London  Poor. 

Mayhew  (IBA),  b.  at  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  removed 
to  Mich,  in  youth  ;  became  a  teacher  and  author  of  educa- 
tional works.  He  was  for  many  yrs.  supt.  of  public  instruc- 
HPn.™  Mjch.,  and  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  legislature 
his  Treatise  on,  Popular  Education. 

Mayhew  (JONATHAN),  D.  D.,  son  of  Experience,  b.  in 
Martha's  Vineyard  Oct.  8, 1720,  grad.  at  Harvard  1744 ;  be- 
came minister  to  the  W.  ch.,  Boston,  June  1747,  retaining 
that  position  until  his  death.  He  took  part  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  as  a  friend  of  Otis  and  advocate  of 
colonial  liberty,  and  in  his  theological  opinions  inclined  to 
the  views  afterward  termed  Unitarian.  He  issued  many 
occasional  discourses,  one  of  which  was  a  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  Jor  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  D.  July  9, 1766 


Mayhew  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Eng.  Mar.  1592,  was  a  merchant 
at  Southampton  ;  came  to  N.  Eng.  in  1631 ;  resided  several 
yrs.  at  Watertown ;  obtained  in  1641  from  the  agent  of  Lord 
Stirling  a  grant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  with  the  title  of  gov. ;  began  the 
colonization  in  1642,  aiding  his  son  Thomas  in  converting 
the  Indians,  and  through  his  influence  they  not  only  ab- 
stained from  joining  in  Philip's  war,  but  protected  the  white 
settlers.  He  founded  Edgartown  in  1647,  preached  in  his 
old  age  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the  Eng.,  in  place  of  his 
deceased  son  and  grandson.  From  him  was  descended  a 
remarkable  series  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  D.  Mar.  1682. 

Mayhew  (THOMAS),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Eng.  in 
1621 ;  went  with  his  father  to  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1642  as 
minister  to  the  settlers  ;  learned  the  Indian  lang.,  began  in 
1646  to  preach  to  the  natives,  and  in  1650  had  100  converts 
among  them.  He  undertook  in  Nov.  1657  a  voyage  to  Eng. 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  more  extended  Indian 
missions,  but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea  and  all  on  board  per- 
ished.—His  sons,  MATTHEW  and  JOHN,  also  preached  to  the 
Indians,  the  latter  as  a  regular  missionary,  but  d.  before  his 
grandfather,  who  became  his  successor. 

Maynadier'  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Md.  in  1806,  grad.  at  W. 
Pt.  1827 :  served  on  duty  at  the  school  of  practice  at  Ft. 
Monroe,  and  of  which  he  was  subsequently  adjutant.  Fre- 
quently assigned  to  ordnance  duty  while  in  the  artil.,  he  was, 
in  1838,  on  the  increase  of  that  corps,  appointed  capt.  of  ord- 
nance, and  assigned  to  the  Pikesville  (Md.)  Arsenal,  where  he 
remained  in  command  until  1842,  when  he  was  selected  by 
the  chief  of  ordnance  as  his  prin.  assistant,  from  which  date 
he  was  associated  in  close  official  connection  with  the  suc- 
cessive chiefs  of  that  bureau.  Major  and  lieut.-col.  1861, 
col.  1863,  brevet  brig. -gen.  1865.  D.  July  3,  1871. 

May'iiard  (HORACE).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Westborough,  Mass., 
Aug.  30,  1814,  grad.  in  1838  at  Amherst  Coll. ;  was  tutor  and 
afterward  mathematical  prof,  in  E.  Tenn.  Univ. ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1844  ;  represented  Tenn.  in  Cong.  1857-63 ; 
suffered  much  from  loss  of  property  and  exile  during  the 
war  of  1861-65 ;  was  in  Cong,  again  1866-75,  representing 
the  Knoxville  dist.  until  1873,  when  he  was  chosen  rep.  at 
large.  In  1875  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Constantinople, 
and  in  1880  became  U.  S.  P.  M.-gen.  D.  May  3,  1882. 

Mayiiard  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Tavistock,  Eng.,  in  1602,  was 
ed.  at  Ox.  ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  was  elected 
to  Parl.  in  1625 ;  called  to  the  bar  1626  ;  was  distinguished  in 
the  Long  Parl.  as  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Stratford  and 
Laud,  and  afterward  as  an  opponent  of  the  assumption  of 
supreme  power  by  Cromwell,  for  which  conduct  he  was 
twice  sent  to  the  Tower ;  became  sergeant-at-law  1654, 
sergeant  to  the  Commonwealth  1658,  made  king's  sergeant 
and  knighted  1660 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  "  Convention 
Parliament "  (1689)  in  obtaining  the  formal  acceptance  of 
the  resignation  of  James  II.,  and  in  the  same  yr.  was  made 
first  com.  of  great  seal.  Wrote  Reports.  D.  Oct.  9,  1690. 

May'iiooth,  a  v.  of  Ire.,  in  the  co.  of  Kildare,  has  a 
celebrated  R.  Cath.  coll.,  with  endowments  for  500  students 
destined  to  become  priests  in  Ire.  It  was  founded  in  1795. 

May'o  (AMORY  DWIGHT),  b.  in  Warwick,  Franklin  co., 
Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1823,  ed.  at  Deerfield  Acad.  and  Amherst 
Coll. ;  studied  for  the  ministry  ;  from  1846-54  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Christian  society  in  Gloucester,  Mass. ;  from 
Oct.  1854  to  Jan.  1856  preached  in  Cleveland,  O. ;  from  Jan. 
1856  to  Jan.  1863  was  minister  to  the  Division  st.  ch.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  from  Jan.  1863  till  July  1872  was  settled  in  Cin.,  O., 
at  the  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer  (Unit.) ;  since  Nov.  1872  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Unity,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mr.  M.  has  always  been  engaged  in  public-school  work. 
Wrote  The  Balance,  Graces  and  Powers  of  the  Chr.  Life,  and 
Symbols  of  the  Capitol. 

Mayo  (WILLIAM  STARBUCK),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  April  20,  1812,  grad.  in  med.  at  the  N.  Y.  Coll.  of  Phys. 
and  Surgeons  1833 ;  practised  his  profession  for  several  yrs.; 
visited  Sp.  for  his  health  ;  passed  over  to  Morocco  with  the 
design  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Afr.,  but  found  his 
project  impracticable.  Several  yrs.  after  his  return  to  the 
U.  S.  he  wrote  Kaloolah,  or  Jovrneyings  to  the  Djebd  A'umri, 
in  which  he  utilized  his  knowledge  of  N.  Afr.  in  presenting 
the  adventures  of  his  fictitious  hero.  He  afterward  wrote 
The  Berber,  or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas,  etc. 

Mays'vllle,  city.  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  O.  River.  Pop.  1870,  4705  :  1880,  5220. 

May'vllle,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mayville.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y..  at 
the  head  of  Chautauqua  Lake.  Pop.  1870,  701  ;  1880,  362. 

May'wood,  on  R.  R.,  Cook  co.,  111..  10  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 
Poix  1880,  716. 

Mazarln,  maz-a-reen'  (JULES)  [It.  GIULIO  MAZARINI], 
b.  July  14, 1602,  was  ed.  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome  ;  studied  law  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca ;  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  pope,  and  was  employed  in  some  polit- 
ical missions ;  was  introduced  in  1628  to  Richelieu,  who  had 
him  appointed  vice-legate  of  Avignon  in  1634,  made  a  cardi- 
nal in  1641,  naturalized  as  Fr.  citizen  in  1639,  and  appointed 
his  successor  as  minister ;  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  (Dec. 
4,  1642)  M.  governed  Fr.  for  18  yrs.  with  absolute  power, 
though  not  without  some  violent  interruptions.  Twice  be- 
tween 1651  and  1653,  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  he  had 
to  resign  his  office  and  retire  from  the  court.  But  after  the 
end  of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  M.  re-entered  Paris  (Feb.  3, 
1653)  in  triumph,  and  was  received  not  only  by  the  king  and 
the  court,  but  even  by  the  people,  with  great  ovations.  The 
subsequent  yrs.  of  his  govt.  were  more  quiet.  He  procured 
for  Fr.  the  foremost  place  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
Another  idea  of  Richelieu's,  the  establishment  of  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  crown  in  Fr.,  he  carried  out  with  con- 
siderable success,  but  the  interior  administration,  the  finan- 
ces, commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  etc.  were  in  confusion 
and  decadence  when  he  d.  at  Vincennes  Mar.  9,  1661. 

Mazarre'do  y  Salazar,  (Josi:  MARIA),  ADMIRAL,  b.  at 
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Bilbao,  Sp.,  in  1744  ;  entered  the  navy  1760 ;  participated  in 
the  campaign  against  Algiers  1775 :  was  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  army  from  destruction :  negotiated 
peace  with  the  regency;  was  appointed  maj.-gen.  of  naval 
force  ;  took  part  in  the  naval  operations  against  the  Eng. 
1780-83 ;  made  lieut.-gen.  1789 :  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Sp.  navy,  which  he  reorganized  1793  ;  defended 
Cadiz  against  the  Eng.  July  1797  :  was  ambassador  to  Paris 
1799,  and  again  1804 :  was  a  partisan  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
by  whom  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state  and  minister  of 
marine,  which  offices  he  held  until  his  death  at  Madrid  in 
1812.  Wrote  Rudimentoi  <ie  Tactica  Xarai. 

ZHazdak,  a  Per.  religious  enthusiast  and  founder  of  a 
sect,  b.  at  Persepolis  about  A.  D.  470  :  became  mobed  or  chief 
priest  at  Nishapur,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence  and 
famine  in  500  presented  himself  to  King  Kobad  as  a  prophet. 
His  system  was  based  upon  the  dualism  of  Manes,  and  his 
practical  teaching  was  a  form  of  communism.  He  con- 
verted the  king,  and  his  projects  became  law.  Under  Khosru 
Nushirvan,  M.  was  put  to  death  at  Nahrvan  between  530 
and  540,  with  thousands  of  his  followers,  but  his  ideas 
took  root  after  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  following  century. 

Mazep'pa  (JOHN),  b.  in  1645,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Podolia  ;  was  ed.  at  the  court  of  John  Casimir  of 
Poland.  Surprised  in  an  adventure  with  a  Polish  lady,  her 
husband  bound  him  stretched  along  the  back  of  his  half- 
wild  horse,  and  put  the  animal  to  flight.  It  carried  its 
owner  to  his  own  estate,  but  M.  fled  into  the  Ukraine  and 
joined  the  Cossacks.  He  soon  made  himself  very  popular 
among  them,  and  became  sec.  to  their  hetman,  whom  he 
overthrew  in  1689,  becoming  hetman  himself.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  gained  the  confidence  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made 
him  prince  of  the  Ukraine.  After  the  Peace  of  Altranstadt 
(Sept.  24,  1706)  he  opened  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Rus.  authority.  Peter  the 
Great  was  informed  of  this  treachery,  but  did  not  believe 
it :  he  sent  the  informers  to  M.,  who  had  them  put  to  death. 
The  czar  afterward  obtained  proofs,  and  M.  was  compelled 
to  join  Charles  XII.  openly.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  June  27.  1709.  D.  1710. 

Mazeres,  mah-zair'.  more  correctly  Maseres  (FRAN- 
CIS), M.  A.,  b.  in  Lond.  Dec.  15.  1731,  of  a  Fr.  family;  ed.  at 
Kingston  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  B.  A.  1752 
and  M.  A.  1755  ;  pub.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Negative  Signs  in 
Algebra,  denying  the  propriety  of  such  expressions  as  nega- 
tive roots,  etc. ;  called  to  the  bar,  and  appointed  atty.-gen. 
of  Que.  ;  returning  to  Eng.,  was  made  cursitor  baron  of  the 
exchequer  Aug.  1773,  also  agent  to  the  Prot.  settlers  of  Que. 
His  friendship  for  Amer.  led  him  to  urge  conciliatory  meas- 
ures toward  the  colonies,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  labor- 
ing classes  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  Principles^  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities.  Beside  many  mathematical 
works,  he  edited  or  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Brit,  and  other  Prot.  Inhabs.  of  Que.,  The  Canadian  Free- 
holder, etc.  D.  May  19,  1834. 

Maz'zel  (PHILIP),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Tuscany  in  1730  ;  resided 
for  some  yrs.  as  a  phys.  at  Smyrna :  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  Lond.  from  1755  till  1773,  when  he  came 
to  Va.  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  other  European  fruits  ;  became  a  correspondent 
of  Jefferson  :  went  to  Europe  in  1783  on  a  secret  mission 
from  the  State  of  Va. ;  pub.  at  Paris  Rtcherches  Historiqiie* 
et  Politiqves  sur  les  Etats-Unis  de  I'Amfriqve  Septentrionale  : 
was  subsequently  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
Rus.,  and  d.  at  Pisa,  It.,  Mar.  19,  1816. 

Mazzlnl,  maht-see'ne  (GIUSEPPE),  the  son  of  a  phys., 
b.  at  Genoa  on  the  28th  or  22d  of  June  1805.  His  first  master 
was  (iiuseppe  Patroni,  a  col.  of  artil.  and  a  cousin  of  his 
mother.  This  man  had  the  insight  to  divine  the  future 
greatness  of  his  pupil.  The  Piedmontese  revolution  of  1821 
made  the  deepest  impression  upon  M.,  then  a  boy  of  16,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberation  of  his  country.  He 
studied  at  the  univ.,  became  acquainted  with  the  brothers 
Ruffini,  and  confided  to  them  his  designs.  At  the  age  of  21 
M.  began  to  be  known  a_s  an  author,  and  he  then  commenced 
his  political  warfare  with  his  pen.  M.  felt  that  in  order  to 
have  a  free  country  it  was  necessary  first  to  liberate  the  lit. 
from  arcadian  and  academic  shackles,  and  make  it  a  politi- 
cal instrument.  M.  began  his  politico-literary  conflicts  in 
the  journal  /,' Indicatore  Genorese.  At  an  early  age  he  took 
part  with  the  Carbonarists,  and  was  arrested  in  Genoa  in 
1830,  and  imprisoned  at  Savona.  While  there  he  became 
convinced  that  Carbonarism  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
times,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  La  Giovine  Italia.  Ac- 
quitted by  the  tribunal,  he  retired  to  Marseilles,  and  was 
afterward  condemned  par  contumace  to  the  gallows  for  con- 
spiracy by  Charles  Albert.  At  Marseilles  he  united  with 
Garibaldi  "in  planning  the  insurrection  of  Genoa.  When  this 
plot  failed,  M.  withdrew  to  Switz.,  and  there  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  invade  Savoy ;  this  was  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  1834.  After  its  failure  he  continued  his  machinations, 
proceeding  to  Paris  and  to  Lond.,  where  in  1839  he  estab- 
lished a  revolutionary  committee.  From  Lond.  he  _  insti- 
gated various  attempts  at  revolution  in  It.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  he  established  in  Milan  L' Italia  del  Popolo,  in  which  he 
manifested  a  strong  opposition  to  King  Charles  Albert_and 
the  moderate  monarchical  party.  The  Guerrazzian  trium- 
virate being  formed  in  Tuscany,  and  M.  chosen  member  of 
the  Tuscan  assembly,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  withdrew  to 
Rome,  where  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  he  himself 
became  the  first  of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  he 
first  took  refuge  in  Switz.,  then  returned  to  Lond.  There 
he  incited  the  Its.  to  fresh  insurrectionary  movements, 
which  proved  unfortunate— that  of  Mantua  in  1852,  that  of 
Milan  in  1853,  and  that  of  Genoa  in  1859.  He  co-operated  in 
the  expedition  of  Carlo  Pisacane  in  S.  It.,  which  also  was 
unfortunate  in  its  termination,  but  which  served  as  pioneer 
of  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Garibaldi  in  Sic.,  made  with  the 
consent  and  encouragement  of  Count  favour.  In  the  events 


which  transpired  in  It.  in  1859  and  1860,  M.  took  no  part :  he 
%v;is  a  mere  spectator.  What  he  desired  above  all  things 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  and  the  unity  of  It.  Tlu-s.> 
2  objects  were  being  accomplished  :  he  did  not  applaud  nor 
did  he  interfere.  When  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  It.  mon- 
archy had  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  people, 
he  recommenced  his  conspiracies  with  a  purely  republican 
aim.  But  in  this  last  period  of  his  revolutionary  labors  his 
desire  to  separate  republicanism  from  socialism  and  atheism 
is  most  noteworthy.  For  this  reason,  before  his  death  he 
emphatically  condemned  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the 
objects  and  the  acts  of  the  Internationals.  With  the  same 
zeal  M.  opposed  the  ultra  doctrines  of  the  pontifical  syllabus. 
He  d.  in  Pisa  Mar.  10,  1872.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  ['„;>•. 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  ANGELO  DE  GUBERNATIS.] 

Ulead  [Gr.  n*0v,  "  wine  "],  a  drink  made  by  fermenting 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  or  the  washings  of  honey- 
comb. It  is  sometimes  flavored  with  aromatic  substances. 
It  is  the  same  as  hydromel  and  metheglin.  It  was  a  favorite 
drink  among  the  Norse  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  not  un- 
known in  anc.  Gr.  and  Rome.  It  is  very  intoxicating. 

Ittead  (CHARLES  MARSH),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28, 1836, 
grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  1856  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  1862 :  studied  at  Ger.  univs.  1863-66  ;  became  prof,  of 
Heb.  at  Andover  1866 :  has  written  several  essays  in  period- 
icals, delivered  2  of  the  lectures  in  the  Boston  course  on 
Christianity  and  Scepticism,  and  prepared  an  edition  of 
Lange's  Exodus. 

Mead  (LARKIJJ  GOLDSMITH),  b.  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
3,  1835  ;  removed  in  childhood  with  his  parents  to  Brattle- 
boro',  Vt.,  where  he  first  made  known  his  artistic  genius  by 
modelling  in  snow  a  colossal  figure  of  an  angel ;  became  a 
pupil  of  Henry  Kirke  Brown  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  for  3  yrs., 
after  which  he  produced  in  marble  his  Recording  Ainjrl, 
executed  the  colossal  statue  of  Vermont  for  the  dome  of  the 
State-house  at  Montpelier,  and  a  statue  of  Ethan  Allen  for 
the  portico  of  the  same  building.  In  1862  he  went  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  produced  several  fine  statuettes.  He  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  some  years  later,  bringing  his  Returned 
Soldier,  The  Thought  of  Freedom,  and  Echo,  as  well  as  a  model 
for  a  monument  to  Lincoln,  ordered  for  his  tomb  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  inaugurated  there  Oct.  15,  1874.  He  has  since 
executed  several  admired  works. 

Mead  (RICHARD),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stepney,  near 
Lond.,  Aug.  11,  1673,  ed.  under  Grarvius  at  Utrecht :  studied 
med.  at  Leyden  and  at  Padua  :  settled  at  Stepney  1696 :  be- 
came phys.  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  1703,  anatomicaj  lect- 
urer at  Surgeons'  Hall  1711 ;  attended  Queen  Anne  in  her 
last  illness :  removed  to  Lond.  1714 ;  was  admitted  fellow  of 
the  Coll.  of  Phys.  1716 ;  was  consulted  by  the  govt.  in  1719 
as  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  plague  to 
Eng. ;  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  was  charged  in 
1721  with  conducting  experiments  as  to  the  effects  of  inocu- 
lation upon  criminals  condemned  to  death,  which  resulted 
favorably.  In  1727  Dr.  M.  became  physiciau-in-ordinary  to 
George  II.  Wrote  A  Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons  and  Mtdi- 
cina  Sacra.  D.  Feb.  16,  1754. 

Meade  (GEORGE  GORDON),  b.  in  Cadiz.  Sp.,  Dec.  30,  1815, 
his  father  being  at  the  time  U.  S.  navy-agent  at  that  port : 
grad.  at  W.  Pt,  1835,  and  appointed  in  the  army  a  brevet 
second  lieut.  of  artil.,  receiving  his  full  rank  the  same  yr. 
Remaining  in  the  army  but  little  more  than  a  yr.,  during 
which  time  he  was  engaged  in  Fla.  against  the  Seminoles, 
he  resigned  Oct.  1836,  and  became  a  C.  E.  for  about  6  yrs., 
being  employed  by  the  govt.  to  assist  in  an  elaborate  survey 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Miss.  River.  He  was  next  engaged  in 
the  survey  of  the  boundary-line  of  Tex.,  and  subsequently 
in  the  survey  of  the  N.  E.  boundary-line  between  the  U.  S. 
and  G.  Brit.,  where  we  find  him  in  1842,  in  which  yr.  he  was 
reappointed  in  the  army  a  second  lieut.  of  topographical 
engineers.  In  the  Mex.  war  he  served  on  the  staffs  of  Gen. 
Taylor  and  of  Gen.  Scott  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey,  winning  the  brevet  of  first 
lieut.  for  the  latter  battle.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  be 
first  lieut.  in  his  corps,  capt,  in  1856,  and  major  in  1862. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mex.  war  he  was  engaged  upon  light- 
house construction,  and  during  the  4  yrs.  preceding  the 
c.  war  had  charge  of  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  great  lakes. 
In  Aug.  1861  he  was  appointed  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  Pa. 
Reserve  Corps,  which  constituted  a  division  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  with  which  army  he  remained  prominently 
identified  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1862  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of 
Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Frazier's  Farm,  being  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  latter.  Returning  to  the  field  as 
soon  as  his  wound  would  permit,  he  was  assigned 
command  of  a  division,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battles  of  S.  Mountain  and  Antietam,  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  corps  when  Gen.  Hooker  was  wounded  at 
the  last-named  battle,  where  he  was  later  himself  slightly 
wounded.  For  these  services  he  was  promoted  to  be  maj.- 
gen.  of  volunteers  in  Nov.  1862.  Upon  the  recovery  of 
Hooker  he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  division  and  in 
Dec.  1862  at  Fredericksburg  he  led  the  attack  which  broke 
through  the  right  of  Lee's  line,  but  being  outnumbered  was 
driven  back.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  5th  corps,  and  at  Chancellors- 
ville  (May  1863)  his  sagacious  advice  so  impressed  Hooker 
that,  upon  requesting  to  be  relieved,  2  mouths  later  he 
designated  M.  as  his  successor,  and  on  June  28,  18W,  lie  v 
appointed  to  command  in  chief  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
then  scattered  and  moving  to  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg, 
at  which  he  commanded.  From  that  time  he  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the  war  For 
his  skill  and  valor  at  Gettysburg  he  received  the  thanks 
Cong.,  and  was  promoted  in  the  regular  army  to  the  rank 
of  brig  -gen.  The  operations  of  the  army  during  the  winter 
of  1863^64  were  unimportant,  and  before  the  return  of  the 
season  for  active  operations  Gen.  Grant  had  been  placed  in 
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command  of  all  the  armies  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen. 
During  the  campaign  which  opened  in  May  1864  with  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  only  terminated  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  army  of  N.  Va.,  M.  discharged  his  duties  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
lieut.-gen.,  and  his  services  were  recognized  by  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.  in  the  regular  army  in  Aug. 
1864.  After  the  close  of  hostilities  he  was  (July  1,  1865) 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Phila.,  which  post  he 
held,  with  one  short  period  of  detached  service  in  Ga.,  till 
his  death,  Nov.  6,  1872.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Meade  (RICHARD  KIDDER).  b.  in  Nansemond  co.,  Va.,  in 
1750,  was  ed.  at  Harrow  School,  Eng.  ;  entered  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  in  1775  ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge, 
near  Norfolk  (Dec.  1775).  the  first  fought  in  that,  State  ;  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  Washington  (1777-83),  whom  he  at- 
tended in  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  ;  attained  the  rank 
of  col.,  and  superintended  the  execution  of  Major  Andre. 
He  became  a  farmer  in  Frederick  (now  Clarke)  co.,  Va., 
where  he  d.  Feb.  1805. 

Meade  (RICHARD  KIDDER),  son  of  the  preceding  and 
brother  of  Bp.  Meade,  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  about  1795  ; 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  prominent  Dem.  politician  ;  was 
M.  C.  from  1847  to  1858,  charge  d'affaires  to  Sard.  1853-57,  and 
minister  to  Brazil  ia57-61.  He  returned  to  Va.  in  1861  and 
supported  the  Confed.  movement.  D.  Apr.  1862. 

Meade  (RICHARD  WORSAM),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  June 
23,  1778,  was  son  of  George  Meade,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Phila.,  distinguished  for  his  patriotism.  He  settled  at  Cadiz, 
Sp.,  as  a  shipping  merchant  in  1803  ;  rendered  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  Sp.  independence  during  the  war  with  the 
Fr.  by  importing  from  the  U.  S.  supplies  of  flour  into  Cadiz 
when  besieged,  and  was  from  1805  to  1816  naval  agent  of 
the  U.  S.  On  May  2,  1816,  he  was  imprisoned,  on  account 
of  charges  emanating  from  hostile  individuals  in  the  council 
of  war,  but  was  released  in  1818  upon  the  demand  of  the 
U.  S.  govt.  The  ruin  of  his  business  gave  rise  to  a  claim 
against  the  Sp.  govt.,  which  was  fruitlessly  prosecuted  for 
many  yrs.  He  was  said  to<  be  the  first  importer  of  sherry 
wine  and  of  merino  sheep  into  the  U.  S.,  and  formed  a  gal- 
lery of  paintings  and  statuary  unrivalled  by  any  private  col- 
lection in  the  country.  D.  in  1828. 

Meade  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
co.,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1789,  grad.  at  N.  J.  Coll.  1808  ;  was  ordained 
in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1811  ;  for  many  yrs.  preached  gratuitously 
near  his  home,  beside  contributing  freely  to  educational 
and  missionary  work  ;  became  in  1829  assistant  bp.,andin 
1841  bp.  of  Va.  ;  was  a  recognized  Low-Church  leader  ;  op- 
posed earnestly  the  secession  of  1861  ;  was  author  of  valua- 
ble devotional  works,  and  of  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and 
families  in  Va.  D.  Mar.  14,  1862. 

Meadow  Saffron.    See  COLCHICUM. 

Mead'vllle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Crawford  co., 
Pa.,  on  French  Creek  ;  has  a  c.-h.,  opera-house,  and  State 
arsenal  ;  is  seat  of  Allegheny  Coll.  (M.  E.)  and  Meadville  The- 
ological School  (Unit.).  Pop.  1870,  7103  ;  1880,  8860. 

Meagher,  ma'er  (THOMAS  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Waterford, 
Ire.,  Aug.  3,  1823;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  coll.  of  Clongawes, 
Kildare,  and  at  Stonyhurst  Coll.,  Eng.  ;  became  a  favorite 
orator  with  the  Young  Ireland  party  of  1846-48  ;  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  sedition,  but  the  sentence  was  commut- 
ed to  transportation  for  life  ;  escaped  from  Tasmania  in 
1852,  and  came  to  New  York  ;  lectured  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  wrote  for  the  press  ; 
ed.  of  the  Irish  News  in  1856  ;  in  1861  a  capt.  and  then  major 
of  the  69th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  ;  raised  a  brigade  of  Irish  volun- 
teers in  1862  ;  commanded  this  brigade  as  brig.-gen.  1862-63  ; 
left  the  brigade  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  ;  was  as- 
signed in  1864  to  the  command  of  the  dist.  of  Etowah  ;  in 
1865  became  sec.  of  Mont.,  and  was  acting  gov.  1865-66.  D 
July  1,  1867. 

Meal-  Worm.    See  TENEBRIO. 

Mean  [Lat.  meditts].  The  M.  of  2  quantities  is  a  quan- 
tity lying  between  them,  and  connected  with  them  by  some 
mathematical  law.  There  are  several  kinds  of  M.  values, 
the  prin.  ones  being  the  arithmetical  M.,  the  geometrical  M., 
and  the  harmonic  M. 

(1)  The  arithmetical  M.  of  2  quantities  is  J^  their  sum  ;  the 
arithmetical  M.  of  several  quantities  is  equal  to  their  sum 
divided  by  their  number  :  it  is  the  same  as  their  average 

(2)  The  geometrical  M.  of  2  quantities  is  the  square  root  of 
their  product  ;  if  several  quantities  form  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, the  first  and  last  are  called  extremes,  and  all  the 
others  are  said  to  be  geometrical  M.  between  them. 

(3)  The  harmonic  M.  of  2  quantities  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
arithmetical  M.  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  2  quantities     Thus 
the  harmonic  M.  of  .6  and  12  is  1  +  ^  (V,  +  Vu),  or  8.    The 
harmonic  M.  of  2  quantities  is  a  third  proportional  to  their 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  M.  ;  that  is, 
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Means  (ALEXANDER),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  States- 
ville,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.,  Feb.  6,  1801  ;  received  a  classical 
education  at  the  acad.  at  Statesville  ;  removed  to  Ga  at- 
tended med.  lectures  at  Transylvania  Univ.,  Kv.,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  med.  in  Covington,  Ga..  1826.  In  the 
same  yr.  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  M.  E  Ch  In  1834 
he  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  manual-labor 
school  near  Covington.  On  the  organization  of  Emory  Coll 
at  the  same  place  (now  known  as  Oxford)  in  1838,  he  was 
chosen  prof,  of  the  phys.  sciences  ;  in  1840  was  appointed 
prof,  of  chem.  and  pharmacy  in  the  Med.  Coll  of  Ga  lo- 
cated at  Augusta  ;  in  1853  presided  over  the  Masonic  Female 
Coll.  in  Covington.  In  1854  Dr.  M.  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Emory  Coll.,  but  shortly  after  accepted  the  chair 
of  chem.  m  the  Atlanta  Med.  Coll.  As  a  member  of  the 


State  convention  of  1861  he  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  but  when  it  was  carried  he  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  his  native  South.  Since  the  war  he  has  held 
the  position  of  agricultural  chemist  for  the  State  at  the 
port  of  Savannah.  His  latest  work  is  entitled  the  Centennial 
qf  Chemistry.  D.  June  6,  1883.  A.H.STEPHENS. 

Means  (JOHN  H.),  gov.  of  S.  C.  1&50-52 ;  became  a  col.  in 
the  Confed.  service,  and  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Measles,  mg'zlz  [Lat.  morbilli]  (Rubeola),  the  most  fre- 
quent of  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
young  (rarely  in  the  first  half  yr.  of  life)  and  in  such  adults 
as  have  not  contracted  it  in  childhood.  Most  people  are 
affected  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  the  cases  of  second, 
third,  and  even  fourth  attacks  are  not  uncommon.  Its 
contagion  is  most  effective  about  the  time  when  the  erup- 
tion first  shows  itself,  but  it  remains  active  until  the  skin 
has  been  restored,  by  peeling  (desquamation)  and  successive 
development,  to  its  normal  state.  The  eruption  consists  of 
small  elevated  reddish  spots  (like  a  raspberry),  which  merge 
into  each  other  and  form  discolorations  of  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  dime-piece,  interrupted  by  normal  white  skin. 
In  from  8  to  12  days  after  contagion  a  number  of  premoni- 
tory symptoms  develop,  such  as  cough  (loose  or  barking), 
languid  eyes,  nasal  catarrh,  headache,  and  fever.  At  the 
end  of  4  days  the  eruption  appears,  first  on  temples,  fore- 
head, and  cheeks,  progresses  downward  a  day  or  two,  and 
disappears  in  about  4  days.  The  skin  will  peel  off  in  very 
small  scales  (not  in  flakes  as  in  scarlet  fever),  and  be  in  a 
normal  condition  after  a  week.  Meanwhile  the  cough  will 
become  looser,  the  discharge  from  nose  and  bronchial  tubes 
less,  and  fever  subside.  The  large  majority  of  cases  run 
this  mild  and  normal  course  with  a  very  small  mortality. 
But  there  are  cases  and  epidemics  accompanied  with  great 
dangler  in  consequence  of  complications.  The  main  danger 
lies  in  the  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time,  or 
result  in  chronic  inflammation  and  consumption.  Beside 
these,  inflammation  of  throat,  ear  (not  so  frequently  as  in 
scarlatina),  eyes,  and  kidneys  may  remain  behind.  As  these 
affections  are  very  serious,  every  case,  no  matter  how  mild, 
ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  by  a  phys.  The  usual  treat- 
ment of  mild  cases  consists  in  rest  in  bed  from  3  to  8  days, 
moderate  darkness,  and  cool  temperature  (67-68°  F.)  of  the 
room,  cooling  beverages.  Where  cough  is  obstinate  a  child 
of  2  yrs.  may  take  25  drops  of  paregoric  or  1  grain  of  Dover's 
powder  at  bed-time.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
regard  to  distinguishing  M.  from  scarlet  fever,  especially 
where  the  former  is  also  complicated  with  sore  throat  of 
a  simple  or  diphtheritic  character.  The  ushering-in  symp- 
toms belonging  to  the  respiratory  organs,  described  above, 
are  characteristic  of  M.,  while  scarlet-fever  symptoms  take 
hold  of  mouth,  throat,  and  digestive  tubes  in  gen.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  ./.'<?  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  A.  JACOB:,  M.  D.] 

Measures.    See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Meat  or  Flesh,  Extract  and  Juice  of  (Extractum 
carnis).  Finely  divided  lean  meat  is  covered  with  cold 
water  and  brought  slowly  to  boiling ;  it  is  then  strained  and 
pressed.  The  extract  may  be  used  in  the  liquid  state,  or 
concentrated  until  it  becomes  semi- solid  on  cooling.  This 
extract  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  S.  Amer.  and  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat.  It  con- 
tains all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  flesh  except  the  albu- 
men, which  is  coagulated  by  the  boiling  and  removed  in 
the  straining.  The  following  bodies  have  been  identified  : 
Creatine,  creatiniue,  carnine,  sarcine,  inosite,  iaclates,  iuo- 
sates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  extract  consists  of  substances  of  which  nothing  spe- 
cific is  known.  The  acid  reaction  is  due  to  free  lactic  and 
inosic  acids. 

Liebig's  Broth  for  Invalids. — Half  a  Ib.  of  finely  chopped 
lean  beef,  recently  killed,  is  placed  in  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
to  which  4  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  salt  have 
been  added.  After  standing  an  hour  the  whole  is  strained 
through  a  hair  sieve,  without  pressure.  The  residue  on  the 
sieve  is  treated  with  cold  water  till  the  whole  extract  equals 
a  pint.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  refrigerator.  It  con- 
tains valuable  constituents  of  the  beef,  which  are  not  pres- 
ent when  the  extract  is  prepared  by  boiling,  such  as  flesh- 
albumen,  and  the  red  coloring-matter  which  is  rich  in  iron. 

Mecca,  mek'ka,  city  of  Ar.,  the  cap.  of  the  province  of 
Hedjaz,  in  lat.  21°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  40°  8'  E..  65  m.  E.  of  Jid- 
dah,  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  and 
barren  valley  inclosed  by  naked  hills,  but  is  handsomer  and 
better  built  than  most  E.  cities.  M.  was  built  about  450 
A.  D.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  it  contains  the 
Kaaba.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  no  trade.  It  depends 
wholly  on  the  pilgrims  who  annually  gather  here  to  the 
number  of  100,000.  Pop.  about  45,000,  with  lodging-room  for 
three  times  that  number.  (See  RICHARD  F.  BURTON'S  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  1855.) 

Mecca  Balsam,  called  also  Balm  of  Gllead.  The 
class  of  substances  called  balsams  are,  chemically,  mixtures 
of  solid  resinous  matters  proceeding  from  the  oxidation  of 
essential  oils,  with  some  of  the  essential  oils  themselves 
from  which  they  proceed.  Common  crude  turpentine  and 
Venice  turpentine  are  familiar  examples.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  when  pure  and  genuine,  is  the  resinous  exudation 
from  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  known 
to  botanists  as  Balsainodendron  Gileadense,  a  small  ever- 
green shrub.  In  the  E.  it  is  much  employed  in  med.  and 
perfumery. 

Mechanical  Calculation.  The  employment  of  sim- 
ple mechanical  devices  for  assisting  arithmetical  computa- 
tions dates  from  the  origin  of  the  science,  as  is  shown  by 
the  etymology  (Lat.  calculus,  "  a  pebble  "),  which  indicates 
that  the  earliest  "  calculations  "  of  a  rude  people  were  ef- 
fected by  means  of  an  actual  counting  of  grains  of  stone, 
each  representing  a  unit  of  the  staple  of  traffic.  The  second 
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step  in  the  development  of  arith.  must  have  been  to  make 
a  single  pebble  represent  a  group  of  5  or  10  units.  The  third 
step  would  be  reached  by  making  a  pebble  represent  100. 
when  a  problem  of  addition  involving  many  thousands  of 
units  could  be  mechanically  performed  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  number  of  pebbles  of  3  different  kinds.  This  was  the 
principle  from  which  originated  the  abacus.  The  Grs.  and 
Roms.  employed  the  abacus  for  their  ordinary  problems  of 
arith..  and  similar  instruments  continued  in  common  use  in 
s.  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Blaise  Pascal 
constructed  in  1642  a  machine  for  performing  the  routine 
operations  of  arith.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of  wheels  and 
cylinders.  On  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  latter  were  in- 
scribed the  numbers  with  which  the  operations  were  to  be 
performed,  consisting  of  the  10  figures  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, arid  the  numbers  adapted  for  the  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  livres,  sous,  and  deniers.  These  cylinders  were 
connected  by  wheels  in  such  manner  that  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  one"  wheel  produced,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  desired  operation,  10,  12,  or  30  revolutions  of  the 
other  wheels.  The  first  cylinder  was  turned  by  hand,  and 
the  others  were  moved  in  conformity  to  the  desired  arith- 
metical rule.  In  1822  3Ir.  Charles  Babbage  read  2  papers 
before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  descriptive  of  a  ma- 
chine he  had  invented  for  solving  mathematical  problems 
of  some  complexity,  and  at  the  same  time  printing  its  own 
results  by  means  of  types.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  in- 
vention, but  the  plan  was  extremely  complicated,  and  the 
machine  was  never  completed.  The  cardinal  principle  of 
Babbage's  machine  is  the  fact  that  if  we  begin  with  a  table 
of  logarithms  or  sines,  then  make  a  second  table  consisting 
of  the  differences  between  the  successive  numbers  of  the 
first,  then  a  third  from  the  differences  of  the  second,  etc., 
we  ultimately  reach  a  table  in  which  all  the  numbers  are 
the  same.  Reversing  the  process,  and  the  first  number  of 
each  table  being  given,  the  first  table  could  be  recovered  by 
a  series  of  additions  starting  from  the  table  of  equal  num- 
bers. Moreover,  the  machine  stamps  each  figure  as  fast  as 
calculated  upon  a  stereotype  plate,  so  that  no  errors  of  the 
press  could  be  made  in  the  publication  of  tables  thus  calcu- 
lated. A  machine  for  effecting  the  same  object  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle  was  commenced  by  2  Swe.  brothers,  George 
and  Edward  Scheutz,  in  1834,  and  successfully  completed  m 
1853.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Al- 
bany in  1856.  It  calculates  to  15  places  of  decimals,  im- 
pressing upon  lead  the  result  to  8  places,  at  the  rate  of  25 
figures  per  minute.  By  taking  out  certain  wheels  and  put- 
ting in  others  it  will  calculate  and  record  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ;  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds ;  in  tons, 
hundredweights,  and  pounds,  etc.  It  has  been  employed  at 
Albany  in  delicate  astronomical  calculations. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Ifleclian'ical  Pow'ers,  certain  elementary  forms  of 
mechanism  in  which  the  simplest  possible  material  connec- 
tion between  2  points  or  surfaces  is  such  that  the  action  of 
a  force  applied  at  one  point  in  a  given  direction  is  caused 
to  overcome  a  resistance  at  another  point  in  any  required 
direction.  In  its  gen.  acceptation  the  term  "mechanical 
power"  implies  also  the  condition  that  an  "advantage"  is 
gained  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  elementary  machines  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a  small  force  acting  through  a  given 
space  may  be  made  to  overcome  a  greater  force  acting  as  a 
resistance  through  a  less  space.  In  any  elementary  ma- 
chine the  product  of  the  force  or  effort  into  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application  must  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  resistance  multiplied  by  the  distance  passed 
over  by  its  point  of  application.  If  the  force  or  effort  be 
a  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a  surface,  the  resistance  being  a 
corresponding  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a  different  surface, 
then  the  volumes  through  which  the  2  surfaces  move  under 
the  influences  of  the  action  and  reaction  must  be  equal.  Un- 
der these  gen.  definitions  all  the  elementary  machines  which 
are  met  with  in  mechanical  constructions,  or  which  are 
employed  by  man  and  animals  in  locomotion,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  4  heads.  The  classifications  are  the  lever,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  jointed  link*,  and  the  hydrostatic  press. 

The  lever  is  based  on  the  theorem  of  marnents  offerees, 
and  involves  a  rotation  of  a  material,  rigid  bar  or  form 
about  a  point  called  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a  force 
is  the  product  of  the  force  measured  in  units  of  force  (Ibs.), 
multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  line  of 
action  to  the  fulcrum.  Whatever  be  the  directions  of  the 
power,  and  the  resistance,  applied  to  2  points  of  a  lever,  the 
products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  its  line  of  action  to  the  fulcrum  must  be 
equal.  The  pressure  upon  the  point  of  rotation  in  the  ful- 
crum acts  as  a  third  force,  which  at  any  instant  maintains 
the  other  two  in  equilibrio.  To  find  this  pressure  in  any 
given  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  components 
of  the  other  2  forces,  which  act  indirections  parallel  to  the 
given  direction,  and  the  equilibrium  is  established  by  the 
general  theorem  of  parallel  forces— viz.  the  resultant  of  2 
parallel  forces  is  always  equal  to  their  sum  if  they  act  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  their  difference  if  they  act  in 
contrary  directions.  This  resultant  in  the  case  of  the  lever 
is  the  pressure  upon  the  fulcrum,  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  greater  force  if  the  parallel  components  of  the  forces 
act  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  the  common  direction  of 
the  forces  if  they  act  in  the  same  direction.  The  wheel- 
and-axle  and  the  movable  pulley  are  elementary  machines, 
depending  for  their  action  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  al- 
though sometimes  classed  as  separate  mechanical  powers. 

The  inclined  plan*  and  the  jointed  links  depend  for  their 
action  on  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  or  forces.  Rep- 
resenting the  relations  between  the  height,  length,  and  base 
of  an  inclined  plane  by  the  altitude,  hypothenuse,  and  base 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  relation  between  the  forces 
which  cause  a  sliding  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  is  as 
follows  :  If  the  effort  or  power  be  applied  parallel  to  the 


|  length  of  the  plane,  and  the  resistance  parallel  to  the  height, 
the  effort  will  be  to  the  resistance  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
j  to  the  length.    The  jointed  links,  in  which  the  relation  be- 
tween the  power  and  resistance  is  found  by  the  application 
!  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  possesses  especial  interest 
i  in  being  found  applied  in  the  mechanism  of  all  walking 
or  leaping  animals.    A  few  artificial  constructions,  among 
which  may  be  named  Hicks's  press,  are  based  on  this  me- 
chanical power. 

The  hydrostatic  press  is  an  elementary  machine  which  de- 
pends for  its  action  on  the  principle  of  distribution  of  press- 
ures through  the  medium  of  a  liquid.  If  a  closed  vessel 
filled  with  a  liquid  be  tapped  at  any  point,  and  a  small  piston 
be  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  an  external  pressure  may 
be  applied  to  the  piston,  no  liquid  being  allowed  to  escape 
—when  such  a  pressure  is  applied,  every  part  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  vessel,  equal  in  area  to  the  piston, 
will  feel  the  additional  pressure  independently  of  all  the 
other  parts.  If  one  end  of  the  vessel  be  closed  by  a  tight 
!  piston  movable  outward,  the  total  additional  pressure  upon 
I  the  surface  of  this  larger  piston  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
j  sum  of  all  the  additional  pressures  upon  its  parts,  each  of 
these  small  parts  being  equal  to  the  area  of  the  smaller 
piston.  The  force  required  to  resist  the  total  additional 
pressure  on  the  large  piston  will  then  be  as  many  times 
greater  than  the  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  as  the 
surface  of  the  larger  is  greater  than  the  surface  of  the 
smaller  piston. 

Ordinary  machines,  whether  they  be  prime  movers— i.  e. 
whether  they  receive  directly  and  utilize  the  action  of  mus- 
cular force,  the  force  of  gravity  acting  through  falling 
water,  the  wind,  or  the  moving  force  of  heat— or  whether 
they  be  secondary  machines  driven  by  prime  movers,  are 
elementary  machines,  or  combinations  of  the  elementary 
machines  which  have  been  named.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Meehaii'ic  Falls,  on  R.  R.,  Androscoggin  co..  Me.,  33 
m.  N.  of  Portland,  has  excellent  water-power.  Has  an 
acad.  Pop.  1880.  622. 

niechan'lcs  [Gr.  j^vou-iico].  The  term  "  mechanics  "  was 
originally  employed  to  designate  the  principles  of  action  of 
machines ;  the  science  which  embraces  the  laws  of  motion 
and  force,  commonly  called  the  science  of  mechanics,  haying 
derived  its  origin  principally  from  practical  operations 
rather  than  from  theoretical  abstractions.  The  proficiency 
of  the  ancs.  in  practical  M.  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
descriptions  of  machines  which  have  been  preserved  in  their 
writings.  Archimedes  (287-212  B.  c.)  may  even  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  theoretical  M.  in  his  investiga- 
tions in  regard  to  the  lever,  centres  of  gravity,  etc.  The 
theory  of  Aristotle,  that  a  body  contains  in  itself  the  princi- 
ples of  rest  and  motion,  uninfluenced  by  external  causes, 
I  continued,  however,  to  be  received  until  the  time  of  Galileo 
|  (1564-1642).  Galileo  disputed  the  ideas  of  Aristotle,  and  by 
experiments  on  falling  bodies  showed  the  existence  of  a 
!  force  independent  of  the  falling  body  which  produced  a 
velocity  of  motion  dependent  on  the  time  of  descent.  After 
this  the  science  made  slow  but  gradual  progress,  and  was 
extended  in  its  signification  beyond  the  principles  of  mere 
mechanical  contrivances  to  embrace  the  laws  of  force  and 
motion,  some  writers  on  M.  dividing  the  subiect  into  2 
parts— statics,  embracing  the  theorems  wkich  apply  to  bodies 
at  rest  under  the  action  of  natural  forces ;  and  dynamics, 
embracing  the  principles  of  equilibrium  and  action  of  bodies 
in  a  state  of  motion.  Other  writers  subdivide  the  subject 
into  2— the  M.  of  solids  and  the  M.  of  fluids;  and  others, 
again,  into  kinematics  or  the  laws  of  motion,  geometrically 
considered,  without  reference  to  the  causes  of  motion,  and 
dynamics,  the  laws  of  motion  and  force.  (See  DYNAMICS 
and  MOTION.)  Benedetti  (1530-90)  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  true  cause  of  acceleration  in  falling  bodies  in  properly 
considering  the  principle  of  inertia. 

Of  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  M  or  dynamics— viz.  the  principle  of  inertia,  the  equality 
of  action  and  reaction,  the  non-dependence  of  the  effect  of 
a  force  on  the  previous  motion  acquired  by  a  body,  and  the 
independence  of  the  effects  of  forces  which  act  simulta- 
neously upon  the  same  body— the  first  was  recognized  by 
Descartes  (1596-1650),  who  called  the  force  of  continuance  the 
indwelling  force  of  the  matter,  a  property  called  by  New- 
ton (1642-1726)  inertness,  while  the  resistance  to  change  due 
to  the  body  alone  he  called  inertia.  Guide  Ubaldi  (1545- 
1607)  was  the  first  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities.  The  virtual  velocity  of  a  point  due  to  a 
force  is  the  motion  of  the  point  in  a  right  line  to  a  position 
infinitely  near,  projected  upon  the  line  of  the  force ;  and 
the  virtual  moment  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  virtual  velocity  by  the  Intensity  of  th^  force.  Galileo 


proportional  to  the  products  „ 

velocities.  The  conception  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
is  due  to  Galileo.  The  "  Theorem  of  D'Alemberr  (1 , 17-83 
is  as  follows  :  "  If  at  any  instant  the  forces  of  inertia  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  material  system  are  joined  to  the  other 
forces  which  act  upon  the  system,  a  system  of  forces  is  ob- 
tained which  will  produce,  at  that  instant,  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  in  the  material  system."  /,««_iri«  wh« 

The  term  "  living  force  "  is  due  to  Leibnitz  0646-1 , 16),  who 
made  a  distinction  between  living  and  dead  force :  hying 
force  being  such  as  causes  motion,  and  dead  force  such  as 
opposed  by  an  immovable  obstacle  causes  no  motion.  / 
contention  arose  between  the  followers  of  Descar 
Leibnitz  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  force.  Denn 
were  so  arranged  that  by  "  quantity  of  motion  "  was  to  be 
understood  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  and 
bv"  living  force,"  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
volocity.  Newton  U642-1726)  conceded  the  idea  that  the 
proper  measure  of  the  motive  force  is  the  mass  multiplied 
oy  the  acceleration,  and  Helmholtz  (1847)  announced  that 
all  motive  forces  are  central  forces.  All  forces  of  attraction 
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or  repulsion  between  2  masses  affect  only  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  those  masses.  The  property  called  inertness— viz. 
that  if  there  be  no  continuous  action  of  forces  upon  a  mass 
or  material  point,  it  either  remains  at  rest  or  moves  uni- 
formly in  a  straight  line— was  announced  by  Descartes, 
Huyghens,  and  Newton.  D'Alembert  observed  that  if  the 
acting  forces  upon  a  mass  or  material  point  are  constant, 
and  tend  always  in  the  same  direction,  the  mass  will  move 
as  if  free. 

The  following  are  general  theorems  relating  to  any  sys- 
tem whatever : 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  system  acted  upon  by  ex- 
terior force  moves  in  the  same  path  as  if  the  whole  mass  of 
the  system  were  concentrated  at  that  point,  and  as  thougli 
the  exterior  forces  were  transported  parallel  to  themselves 
to  that  point. 

2.  "  The  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  momen- 
tum of  a  system  in  reference  to  any  axis  during  a  given  time 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  impulses  of 
the  exterior  forces  with  reference  to  the  same  axis  in  the 
same  time." 

3.  The  theorems  of  living  force  and  of  inertia  belong  to 
dynamics.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mechanics,  Animal.  In  animal  mechanics  the  mus- 
cular force  is  utilized  through  either  one  of  the  elementary 
machines  or  mechanical  powers,  or  through  a  simple  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  them.  The  employment  of  these 
elementary  machines  supposes  a  resistance  or  point  of  sup- 
port which  by  its  reaction  enables  the  machine  to  act.  In 
walking  or  leaping  on  the  ground  the  "  jointed  links  "  or 
"  knee-joint "  is  the  simple  machine 
employed  when  the  body  is  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  the  lever  when  a  limb 
only  is  raised  or  moved,  the  earth  fur- 
nishing the  resistance  in  the  first  case, 
and  the  body  in  the  second.  The  great- 
est effort  of  an  animal  is  required  in 
leaping  or  in  hauling  a  load.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  level- 
involves  the  consequence  that  the  bones 
of  the  limbs  in  these  efforts  sustain 
great  cross-strains,  which  from  their 
structure  they  are  not  calculated  to 
bear.  The  bones  of  the  hind  leg  of  the 
horse,  for  instance,  are  arranged  as  in 
the  engraving,  and  whether  in  leaping 
or  in  hauling  (or  rather  pushing)  a  load, 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hinder 
parts  is  to  straighten  out  the  links  which 
form  the  hind  legs.  The  ground  gives 
a  point  of  support,  but  not  a  fulcrum  in 
the  sense  of  the  lever ;  and  instead  of 
the  greatest  effort  being  a  cross-break- 
ing effort,  it  is  transmitted  through  the 
axes  of  the  bones,  in  which  direction, 
as  short  columns,  they  are  capable  of 
withstanding  very  great  pressure. 
When  the  limbs  are  raised  from  the 
ground  the  body  acts  as  the  point  of 
resistance,  and  the  bones  act  generally 
as  levers ;  but  when  the  ground  forms 
the  point  of  resistance,  the  principle  of  the  lever  does  not 
furnish  the  means  of  calculating  the  effort  necessary  to 
elevate  the  weight  of  the  body.  Swimming  animals  usually 
make  use  of  the  "  inclined  plane,"  combined  with  the  lever 
or  the  jointed  links,  although  some  animals,  like  the  cuttle- 
fish, make  use  of  an  apparatus  wl^igh  involves  the_  principle 
of  the  hydrostatic  press  :  a  quantity  of  water  being  drawn 
into  the  body  by  a  large  opening,  and  then  ejected  by  a 
smaller  opening  with  a  greater  velocity.  The  operation  of 
flying  is  nearly  identical,  on  mechanical  principles,  with 
that  of  swimming.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mechan'fcsburg,  O.  See  APPENDIX. 
Mechanlcsburg,  on  R.  R.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  8  m. 
W.  of  Harrisburg ;  contains  Irving  Female  Coll.  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Inst..  Pop.  1870,  2569 ;  1880,  3018. 
Mecliaii'lcmvllle,  N.  Y.  See  APPENDIX. 
Mechanlcftvllle,  a  v.  in  Va.,  about  7  m.  N.  E.  of  Rich- 
mond, which  gives  its  name  to  a  battle  fought  near  by 
between  the  Confed.  and  Union  forces  June  26,  1862,  being 
the  opening  engagement  of  the  "Seven  Days."  The  ad- 
vance ot  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  had  posted  itself  upon  the 
left  bank  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  about  1  m.  from  M.,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Long- 
street,  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Union  position  was  a 
strong  one,  the  banks  of  the  creek  in  front  being  high  and 
almost  perpendicular,  while  the  approaches  to  it  were  over 
open  fields  swept  by  artil.  The  Confeds.,  moving  resolutely 
forward,  were  baffled  by  the  abatis  and  exposed  to  a  disas- 
trous artil.  and  musketry  fire,  before  which,  after  repeated 
assaults,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Firing  was,  how- 
ever, maintained  until  9  p.  M.  This  battle  was  sustained  on 
the  Union  side  mainly  by  the  brigades  of  Seymour  and  Rey- 
nolds, the  remainder  of  the  corps  not  being  warmly  engaged. 
Gen.  Longstreet  places  the  loss  of  the  Confeds.  between 
3000  and  4000.  The  Union  loss  was  less  than  400. 

'Icrlii.  nip" 
1802. 

afterwa:   

by  the  sale  of  razor-strops  ;  in  1840  purchased  170  acres  of 
poor  land  at  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex,  where  by  deep  drainage 
steam-ploughing,  and  the  use  of  liquid  manures  he  carried 
on  farming  at-  a  handsome  profit ;  became  in  1856  sheriff 
of  Lond. ;  alderman  1857-65 ;  wrote  Letters  on  Agricultural 
Improvements,  Experiment*  in  Drainage,  How  to  Farm 
Profitably.  D.  Dec.  26,  1880. 

Mechlin,  mek'lin  [Ger.  Mecheln;  Fr.  Jf alines],  city  of 
Belg  m  the  prov.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle.  It  is  the  see  of 
the  abp  -primate  of  Belg.,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical  sem.  and 
other  educational  insts.  Its  cathedral  was  erected  in  the 


12th  century,  and  adorned  by  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyke.     Pop.  42,381. 
Meck'leiiburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 

a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  in  May  1775,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  embodying  many  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  put  forth  July  4,  1776.  For 
a  full  account  of  this  document,  see  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  articles 
"Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Mecklenburg,"  by 
F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  LL.D.,  and  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence.  History  of,"  by  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Meck'leiiburg-Scliwerln',  grand  duchy  of  N.  Ger., 
bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  and  E.,  S.,  and  W.  by  Prus. 
Area,  4834  sq.  in.  Pop.  577,055,  chiefly  of  Slavonian  origin. 
The  ground  is  low  and  level,  dotted  with  small  lakes  and 
covered  with  forests.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  the 
soil  is  sandy  or  marshy,  but  farther  inland  it  is  fertile.  Rye, 
wheat,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised  ;  cattle  and  horses  are 
reared.  Cap.  Schwerin. 

Meck'leiiburg-Strel'ltz,  grand  duchy  of  N.  Ger., 
consisting  of  Stargard,  between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Pomerania,  and  Ratzeburg,  between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and  Lauenburg.  The  total  area  is  997  sq.  m.  Pop.  100,269. 
Cap.  Neu-Strelitz. 

Med'als,  large  coins  struck  or  cast  on  extraordinary 
occasions  in  commemoration  of  conspicuous  events  or  in 
honor  of  remarkable  persons.  The  Grs.  struck  no  M.,  and 
the  Rom.  brass  medallions  represent  only  political  or  re- 
ligious ideas  in  an  allegorical  manner.  The  first  M.  of 
modern  times  were  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors, 
made  of  lead  and  bronze,  and  cast  in  moulds  of  clay  or  fine 
sand  taken  from  models  of  wax.  Subsequently  the  art 
was  adopted  by  the  goldsmiths,  and  M.  were  made  in 
repousse  work  or  in  chasing  in  the  precious  medals  (Cellini). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  M.  were  made  in  Ger. 
in  boxwood  or  soapstone,  from  which  moulds  were  made 
(Albert  Diirer).  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
Camelio  began  to  cut  steel  dies  ;  a  master-mould  or  model 
of  raised  steel  was  made,  and  soft  iron  dies  stamped  from 
it.  The  oldest  M.  known  is  that  of  David  II.,  king  of  Scot., 
of  gold,  and  made  between  1330  and  1370.  From  the  15th 
century  there  is  a  succession  of  M.  down  to  our  time  in 
most  European  countries. 

Med'ary  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  25, 
1801 ;  became  a  printer  and  Dem.  politician  ;  was  for  many 
yrs.  ed.  of  the  O.  Statesman,  and  afterward  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Crisis ;  was  appointed  minister  to  Chili  1855,  but  did 
not  accept ;  gov.  of  Minn.  Terr.  1857-58,  of  Kan.  1859-60.  D. 
Nov.  7,  1864. 

Mede'a  [Gr.  M>jSeia],  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
JEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  famed  as  a  sorceress.  She  assisted 
Jason  in  getting  the  Golden  Fleece,  became  his  wife,  and 
went  with  him  to  Greece.  Repudiated  by  her  husband,  she 
destroys  Glauce,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Corinth,  her  rival, 
and  slays  her  own  children  by  Jason.  She  at  last  became 
immortal  and  espoused  Achilles  in  Elysium. 

.M«-«rior«l,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  5  m.  from 
Boston,  contains  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Tufts 
Coll.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  5717 ;  1880,  7573. 

ITIedford,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

Me'dla,  a  terr.  of  Asia,  bordering  N.  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Parthia,  Assyria, 
and  Per.  The  Medes  were  closely  allied  to  the  Pers.  in 
lang.  and  religion,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  horsemanship  and  their  skill  with  the  bow.  They 
came  first  into  notice  when  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about 
830  B.  c.  In  625  B.  c.  they  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire. 
The  revolt  of  the  Pers.  under  Cyrus  brought  the  Median 
kingdom  to  an  end,  558  B.  c. 

luedla,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  13  m.  W.  of 
Phila.,  contains  the  Delaware  Co.  Inst.  of  Science.  The  Pa. 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  is  located  about 
L£  m.  beyond  borough  limits.  Pop.  1870,  1045 ;  1880, 1919. 

Med'ical  Electrlc'Ity.  Until  late  yrs.  electricity  has 
not  been  used  to  any  extent  as  a  therapeutic  means  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Recent  investigations  have  shown 
what  real  value  this  powerful  agent  has  in  many  forms  of 
nervous  disease,  notably  in  paralysis  and  neuralgia.  Three 
forms  of  electricity  are  employed— viz.  the  induced  current, 
the  galvanic  current,  and  the  static  current.  The  2  first  are 
examples  of  dynamical  electricity,  and  the  other  of  frictional 
electricity.  Galvanic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  and  induced 
electricity,  or  faradism,  as  it  has  been  called  out  of  compli- 
ment to  its  discoverer.  Faraday,  are  the  2  modes  generally 
made  use  of,  while  frictional  electricity  is  but  rarely  re- 
sorted to.  Faradism  is  furnished  by  an  instrument  contain- 
ing a  coil  of  wire  surrounded  by  another,  the  inner  one 
containing  in  its  centre  a  bundle  of  wires  or  a  rod  of  soft 
iron.  Through  these  coils  a  galvanic  current  is  passed. 

For  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  body  we  make  use 
of  various  appliances  called  electrode*.  These  are  either 
sponge-covered  or  present  a  polished  metallic  surface  to 
the  skin.  For  active  effect  the  metallic  electrodes  are  the 
best.  Neuralgias  are  best  treated  by  these_,  either  bare  or 
covered  by  a  piece  of  buckskin.  The  electric  brush  is  often 
used  to  restore  diminished  cutaneous  sensibility.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  fine  wires  bound  together  in  a  handle. 
This  electrode,  as  well  as  the  other  metallic  ones,  are  used 
upon  the  dry  skin.  The  galvanic  battery  should  include 
appliances  for  breaking  the  current,  reversing  it,  and  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  its  intensity. 

The  action  of  the  faradic  current  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  but  local.  It  does  not  affect  the  deeper  muscles 
nor  nerves.  Its  action  upon  the  skin  is  its  characteristic 
property.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  galvanic  current 
is  one  of  warmth,  like  that  which  always  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  local  stimulants,  such  as  liniments  or  a  mustard 
plaster.  The  application  of  the  electrodes  of  a  battery  of 
moderate  strength  to  any  part  of  the  head  or  face  will  be 
attended  by  the  occurrence  of  flashes  of  light  appreciated 
by  the  individual,  a  metallic  taste,  giddiness,  dizziness,  and 
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a  peculiar  sensation  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  passage 
of  such  a  galvanic  current,  according  to  neuro-therapeutists 
in  general,  is  followed  by  beneficial  results  in  many  diseases 
of  the  brain. 

We  use  galvanism  and  faradism  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
spasm,  for  the  improvement  of  the  nutritive  processes,  to 
restore  lost  muscular  power,  for  stimulation  of  sensation  in 
peripheral  or  deep  nerves,  for  stimulation  of  secretion,  to 
affect  the  organs  of  special  sense,  to  influence  circulation 
by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  to  produce  absorption 
of  fluids,  morbid  tissues,  and  deposits,  to  procure  sleep,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  galvano-cautery  for  surgery.  We  em- 
ploy both  forms  of  current  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis, 
the  galvanic  perhaps  being  the  most  important  for  paralysis 
from  central  diseases.  There  are  many  cases  of  paralysis 
in  which  faradic  currents  will  produce  no  muscular  con- 
traction, while  the  galvanic  current  will  be  followed  by 
vigorous  contractions  of  the  muscles.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
(lead  paralysis  is  an  example)  we  begin  treatment  with  the 
galvanic,  and  afterward  use  the  faradic.  Local  paralyses 
are  best  treated  by  the  faradic  current.  A  very  important 
class  of  cases  calling  for  treatment  is  that  which  includes 
neuralgia  and  other  nervous  diseases  symptomatized  by 
pain.  We  may  either  apply  it  to  a  nerve-trunk  or  directly 
to  the  skin. 

The  galvanic  current  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
mediate,  and  faradic  for  the  immediate  application.  The 
faradic  current  is  of  great  use  for  many  of  the  headaches, 
particularly  those  of  a  rheumatic  character.  Forms  of 
hysteria  are  particularly  under  the  control  of  galvanism. 
Writer's  cramp  and  chorea  are  benefited  to  some  degree  by 
both  currents.  Obstinate  constipation  and  many  diseases 
of  women  are  improved  by  electrical  treatment.  Little  can 
be  said  of  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 
Electricity  has  produced  very  few  authenticated  cures,  and 
those  reported  are  undoubtedly  due  for  the  most  part  to 
other  remedies.  Care  must  be  exercised  by  all  persons  who 
use  electricity  and  are  not  experienced,  to  avoid  applying 
strong  currents  to  the  head.  It  is  unadvisable  to  use  it  for 
over  10  or  15  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  very  carefully. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  ALLAN  MCLANE 
HAMILTON,  M.  D.] 

Medical  Jurisprudence.    See  JURISPRUDENCE,  MED. 

Medical  Evidence  of  Experts.  See  JURISPRU- 
DENCE, MEDICAL. 

Medici,  med'e-chee,  a  famous  Florentine  family,  who 
early  became  prominent  in  public  affairs,  figuring  largely  in 
the  14th  century.  They  were  merchants.  COSIMO  DE'  M.. 
the  Great,  b.  1389,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni,  gonfaloniere  of 
Florence,  and  won  great  influence  with  the  people.  He 
patronized  art,  and  q.  Aug.  1,  1464,  and  after  death  was 
honored  as  pater  patrice.-K.VA  grandson,  LORENZO  THE  MAG- 
NIFICENT, b.  Jan.  1,  1448,  was  the  patron  of  Gr.  learning  and 
of  all  the  liberal  arts,  being  himself  no  mean  poet.  He 
brought  Florence  to  a  great  pitch  of  power,  and  exercised 
influence  throughout  It.  D.  Apr.  8,  1493. — His  son,  Pope 
LEO  X.,  did  much  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  his  family.— 
COSIMO,  b.  June  11,  1519,  the  first  grand  duke  of  Florence, 
was  declared  grand  duke  by  Pius  V.  1569,  and  d.  Apr.  21, 
1574.  The  grand  ducal  line  of  the  M.  family  ended  in  1743 
with  Jean  Gaston  de  M.  (1671-1737),  but  the  princely  line  of 
Ottajano,  the  ducal  house  of  Sarto,  etc.,  have  perpetuated 
the  name  till  our  times.  The  popes  Leo  X.  and  XI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  Queens  Catharine  and  Marie  de  M6dicis  of 
Fr.,  some  eminent  cardinals  and  dukes  of  Urbino,  were  also 
of  this  family. 

Medicine,  med'de-sin  [Lat.  medicina,  from  mederil  to 
" heal"],  the  art  and  science  of  curing  disease.  Its  origin 
dates  back  to  the  early  existence  of  the  human  race.  M.  in 
its  primitive  state  comprised  a  recognition  of  the  relative 
virtues  of  different  articles  of  food,  an  empirical  use  of 
medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  and  superstitious  rites.  The 
methodical  study  of  M.  began  in  the  fabulous  age  of  Egypt. 
At  first  the  method  pursued  was  to  expose  the  sick  by  the 
wayside,  that  passers-by  who  had  suffered  from  similar 
maladies  might  declare  the  means  of  cure.  But  later  the 
sick  were  required,  upon  recovery,  to  go  to  the  temple  and 
record  on  tablets  their  symptoms  and  remedies.  The  tem- 
ples of  Canopus  and  Vulcan  were  the  repositories,  and  a 
skilled  priesthood  arose  which  framed  a  code  controlling 
public  hygiene,  individual  regimen,  and  the  treatment  or 
disease.  Thus,  far  back  in  a  period  of  mythology  Egypt 
possessed  a  store  of  medical  knowledge,  had  able  surgeons, 
many  devoted  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  a  single  specialty, 
as  lithotomy.  The  early  M.  of  Gr.  is  legendary.  ^Escula- 

Eius,  instructed  in  the  healing  art  by  Chiron  the  Centaur, 
ecame  so  skilled  that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pluto, 
and  was  stricken  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jove.  He  became 
the  god  of  M.,  temples  were  erected  bearing  his  name,  and 
the  officiating  priesthood  were  designated  the  Asclepiadse. 
The  sons  of  ^Esculapius,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  accom- 

Eanied  the  Grs.  in  the  Trojan  war.  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 
ealth,  and  Hercules,  reputed  to  cure  epilepsy,  were  also 
worshipped.  The  practice  of  the  Asclepiadse  was  simple. 
The  temples  were  located  in  salubrious  places,  their  interior 
purified  by  burning  fragrant  incense  and  secret  remedies. 
Thither  the  sick  were  brought  for  treatment.  Recourse 
was  had  to  baths,  gymnastics,  mineral  and  thermal  springs, 
and  the  use  of  unctions.  Remedies  were  prescribed  by  the 
oracle  and  skill  of  the  priesthood.  Votive  tablets  inscribed 
with  records  of  the  disease  and  cure  were  deposited  within 
or  placed  upon  the  columns  and  gates.  Pythagoras  and  the 
sect  which  took  his  name  supplanted  the  Asclepiadae.  They 
promulgated  the  knowledge,  before  a  secret,  sought  the 
philos.  of  disease,  but  confined  their  treatment  to  dietetics 
and  hygiene.  The  Pythagoreans  declined  about  500  B.  c. 
Hippocrates  was  b.  in  the  yr.  460  B.  c.,  and  d.  in  357  B.  c.  He 
is  known  as  the  "  father  of  physic."  He  acquired  anat.  by 
dissection  of  animals,  and  was  skilled  in  surgery.  His  study 
of  symptoms  and  diseases  was  careful  and  accurate ;  he 


recognized  stages  and  crises  in  disease  ;  he  relied  upon  the 
power  of  Nature,  which  he  termed  "first  of  physicians:" 
stimulated  when  Nature  failed,  moderating  when  her  forces 
were  excited.  His  remedies  were  mainly  vegetable  and 
dietetic.  With  the  founding  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 
(330  B.  c.)  the  Alexandrian  school  began.  Most  celebrated 
were  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus.  Two  Alexandrian  schools 
of  M.  flourished  successively— the  "  Empirical "  of  Philenus 
and  Serapion,  who  relied  only  on  experience,  and  the 
"Methodists,"  who  asserted  that  the  body  was  permeated 
in  health  by  atoms  which  entered  from  without  and  moved 
freely  in  every  part  and  direction  of  the  organism.  Disturb- 
ances of  this  perfect  relation  by  constriction  or  relaxation 
were  states  of  disease,  and  all  medication  was  therefore  by 
astringents  or  relaxants. 

M.  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Gr.  300  B.  c.  Asclepi- 
ades,  who  practised  at  Rome  100  B.  c.,  was  a  Methodist. 
Chief  among  Rom.  phys.  was  C'elsus,  "the  Cicero  of  medi- 
cine." Claudius  Galen,  known  as  Galen,  was  esteemed  in- 
fallible authority  for  fully  12  centuries.  He  was  b.  at  Per- 
gamos  A.  D.  130,  but  lived  and  practised  at  Rome.  He  was 
ed.  at  Alexandria,  and  his  knowledge  of  anat.  was  matured 
by  dissection  of  animals.  He  was  a  "  Humoralist,"  regarding 
disease  as  due  to  putridity  of  the  "four  humors  "—blood, 
phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile.  The  Methodists,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  disease  only  in  the  tissues,  and  were  known  as 
"Solidists."  So  long^  as  M.  was  swayed  by  theories,  the 
conflict  of  "Humoralism"  and  "Solidism"  was  constantly 
revived.  During  the  Dark  Ages  M.  declined  in  Europe,  but 
was  preserved  and  advanced  by  the  Ar.  school,  which  dom- 
inated from  the  9th  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  It. 
schools  succeeded  the  Ar.,  Mondini  of  Bologna  dissected  be- 
fore the  class  in  1315,  and  wrote  imperfectly  on  anat.  To 
Andreas  Vesalius,  prof,  at  Padua,  who  pub.  his  great  work 
in  1543,  anat.  owes  its  origin  and  permanent  impetus.  Vesa- 
lius was  followed  by  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  Sylvius,  Pac- 
chioni,  and  others  whose  names  now  exist  in  anatomical 
nomenclature.  In  A.  D.  1632  Aselli  of  Milan  described  the 
lacteals,  in  1628  Harvey  announced  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  in  1661  Malpighi  of  Bologna  detected  the  movements 
of  the  red  blood  -  globules,  in  1690  Leeuwenhoek  of  Delft 
demonstrated  the  capillaries.  The  researches  of  Vieussens 
Haller,  Meckel,  and  Scarpa,  the  separation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  andganglionic  nervous  systems  by  Bichat,  the  treatise 
of  Senac  (in  1749)  on  the  action  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  of 
Avenbrugger  (in  1761)  on  percussion  of  the  chest,  the  first 
work  on  pathology  by  Morgnani  in  1763,  the  recognition  of 
nerve  origins,  of  the  ganglia,  and  different  faculties  in  the 
brain  by  Willis  and  others,  the  writings  of  Sydenham  and 
Huxham,  the  discovery  of  vaccinnation  by  Jenner  in  1796, 
are  a  few  of  the  very  many  scientific  truths  which  warrant 
us  in  speaking  of  M.  as  a  science.  The  status  of  M.  was 
again  elevated.  The  barber-surgeons  of  Paris  were  abol- 
ished by  law  in  1743,  at  Lond.  in  1745.  Clinical  teaching  was 
inaugurated  at  Padua  in  1758.  Schools  of  M.  were  estab- 
lished in  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  During  the  19th  century  this 
devotion  to  the  development  of  technical  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation, rather  than  to  speculation,  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  treatment  of  disease,  has  steadily  increased,  and  war- 
rants the  belief  that  we  are  erecting  a  system  of  scientific  M. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Med'Ick  [Gr.  MTjStKTJ,  so  called  because  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  natives  of  Media],  a  name  for  several  lugumi- 
nous  herbs  of  the  genus  Medicago,  resembling  clover,  and 
often  cultivated,  especially  in  Europe,  as  forage-plants. 
Several  species  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe  ; 
others  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Medtir  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  N.  B.,  near  Me.,  Apr.  6, 1823 ;  re- 
moved in  childhood  to  Massillon,  O. ;  studied  law ;  founded 
in  1849  a  "  Free-Soil "  paper  at  Coshocton  ;  established  at 
Cleveland  in  1852  a  Whig  paper,  the  Forest  City,  which  in  the 
following  yr.  was  merged  in  the  Leader  ;  was  in  1854  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Rep.  party  in  O. ;  went  to  Chicago 
soon  after,  and  with  2  partners  bought,  in  May  1855,  the 
Tribune.  He  was  in  1870  a  member  of  the  111.  constitutional 
convention,  and  was  the  author  of  the  minority  representa- 
tion clause;  was  appointed  in  1871  a  member  of  the  L.  S. 
civil  service  commission,  and  elected  mayor  of  Chicago. 
He  spent  a  yr.  in  Europe  (1873-74),  and  on  his  return  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  in  the  Tribune,  of  which  he  be- 
came ed. -in-chief. 

Medlll  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  1805  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del. ; 
studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  bar  of  O.  in  1832 :  was  often  in 
State  legislature,  and  twice  chosen  speaker ;  M.  C.  from  O. 
1&39-43;  first  assistant  P.  M.-gen.  1845-49  ;  then  com.  of  Indian 
affairs  ;  chairman  of  State  constitutional  convention  of  1850 : 
lieut.  gov.  of  O.  1851-53  ;  gov.  1853-56 ;  first  comptroller  of 
treas.  under  Pres.  Buchanan.  D.  Sept.  2, 1865. 

Medina,  me-dee'nah,  city  of  Ar.,  in  the  prov.  of  B 


waterea  vaiiey  on  me  c..  Mope  i  un.  "•Y-'"*' 
surrounded  with  high  stone  walls  flanked  with  towers  and 
defended  by  a  strong  castle.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well 
built  town.  Its  importance  is  derived  from  its  mosque, 
which  contains  the  tomb  and  mausoleum  of  Mohammed, 
annually  visited  by  over  50,000  pilgrims.  Mohammed  fled  to 
M.  in  622,  and  d.  there  in  632  A.  D.  Pop.  18,000. 

Medina,  me-dl'na,  Orleans  co.. , N-i .,  on  R.  R.  an 
Erie  Canal.    Has  2  acads.    Pop.  1870,  2821 ;  1880,  3632  , 

Medina,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Medina  co.,  O.    Has  a  normal 
school      Pop.  1870,  1159 :  1880,  1484. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  Tlie,  is  the  large  sea  bounded 
by  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afr.,  2300 
1200  m  broad  between  Tunis  and  the  Bay  of  Sidra,  and  cov- 
ering an  area  of  977,000  sq.  m  It  i«lim>gM£oM 
of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranto,  Lepanto,  Koron,  kolokjthia. 
and  Salonica  on  the  shores  of  Europe ;  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  and  Iskanderun;  on  the 
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shores  of  Afr.,  Sidra  and  Cabes  :  and  bearing  different  names 
in  the  different  localities  —  as,  for  instance,  the  Tuscan 
Ionian,  Adriatic,  and  ^Egean  seas.  Its  depth  in  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  is  5500  ft.,  but  on  the  line  between  Sic.  and  Cape 
Bon  in  Afr.  only  200  ft.,  in  some  places  even  not  more  than 
40  ft.  It  communicates  E.  with  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  W.  with  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It  receives  the  waters  of  several 
larsre  rivers,  the  Ebrq,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nile. 

Med'lar  fA.-S.  mad],  the  fruit  of  Mespilus  Germanica,  the 
medlar  tree  of  Asia  and  Europe,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rosaceas.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten  until  over-npe. 

Med'ley  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1804,  grad.  at  Wadham 
Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1826  with  honors;  was  several  yrs.  vicar  of 
St.  Thomas's,  Exeter,  prebendary  of  the  cathedral,  and  in 
1845  was  consecrated  first  Anglican  bp.  of  the  see  of  Fred- 
ericton,  comprehending  the  prov.  of  N.  B. 

Med'ows  (Sir  WILLIAM),  K.  B.,  b.  in  Eng.  Dec.  31,  1738, 
entered  the  army  in  1756 ;  served  with  distinction  in  Ger. 
1760 ;  came  to  Amer.  in  Sept.  1775  with  the  55th  regiment ; 
commanded  the  1st  brigade  of  grenadiers ;  was  wounded 
at  Brandywine  and  at  the  capture  of  St.  Lucie  1780 ;  was 
made  col.  of  the  89th  regiment,  and  sent  as  maj.-gen.  to 
India  1781 ;  was  gov.  of  Madras  1790-92 ;  led  the  right  wing 
of  Cornwallis's  army  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  1792; 
became  lieut.-gen.  Oct.  1793 :  was  gov.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  commander-in-chief  in  Ire.  1801-03.  D.  Nov.  14,  1813. 

medusa.    See  GORGON. 

Medu'sa  [so  called  from  its  tentacles,  often  poisonous 
to  the  touch,  and  likened  to  Medusa's  snaky  locks],  proper- 
ly the  name  of  a  genus  of  Discophora?,  an  order  of  radiates 
of  the  class  Acalephas  (jelly-fishes).  The  term  is,  however, 
extended  to  the  whole  order  (called  true  Medusa?)  and  to 
the  order  Ctenqphoras  (Beroid  Medusas).  The  genus  be- 
longs to  the  family  Cyaneidas. 

Meek  (ALEXANDER  BEAUFORT),  b.  at  Columbia,  8.  C., 
July  17,  1814;  removed  with  his  father  in  1819  to  Tusca- 
loosa ;  grad.  in  1833  at  the  Univ.  of  Ala. ;  was  admitted  in  1835 
to  the  bar,  and  became  ed.  of  a  Dem.  newspaper ;  served  3 
months  in  1836  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  on  his  return  be- 
came atty.-gen.  of  Ala.  ;  ed.  the  Southron  1839 ;  was  1842-44 
judge  of  the  court  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  law-clerk  to  the  solic- 
itor of  the  U.  S.  treas.  1845,  IT.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  S.  Ala.  1846- 
50,  a  journalist  of  Mobile  1848-53 ;  went  in  1853  to  the  legis- 
lature, where  he  originated  the  free-school  system  of  Ala. ; 
became  in  1854  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile ;  speaker 
of  the  house  of  Ala.  1859.  Author  of  a  legal  Digest,  The  Bed 
Eagle,  Passages  in  8.  W.  Hist.,  etc.  D.  Nov.  30,  1865. 

Meek  (FIELDING  BRADFORD),  b.  at  Madison,  la.,  Dec.  10, 
1817 ;  became  early  interested  in  study  of  the  Silurian  fos- 
sils, which  are  very  abundant  there  ;  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  continuing,  however,  his  scientific  studies; 
was  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  U.  S.  geological  survey 
of  the  upper  Miss,  country  ;  worked  as  an  assistant  of  Prof. 
Hall  at  Albany  on  the  palaeontology  of  N.  Y. ;  brought  a 
collection  of  fossils  from  the  Mauvaises  Terres  or  "Bad 
Lands  "  of  Dak.  for  Prof.  Hall ;  took  up  his  residence  at 
Wash.,  D.  C.,  and  devoted  most  of  the  time  while  living 
there  to  reporting  on  organic  remains  brought  in  by  govt. 
exploring  expeditions:  his  most  important  papers  were 
given  in  Palaont.  Col.,  Reports  111.  Stale  Ged.  Survey,  Palceont. 
State  Geol.  Survey  of  O.,  etc.  D.  Dec.  28,  1876. 

Meer'schaum  [Gfer.  "froth  of  the  sea,"  so  named  from 
its  lightness  and  white  color],  a  compact  mineral  with  a 
smooth  feel,  soft  when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  hard- 
ening to  2.0  and  2.5.  In  composition  it  approaches  silica, 
60.9  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  26.1  per  cent.  ;  water,  12  per  cent. 
It  is  obtained  from  Tur.,  Asia  Minor,  Morocco,  etc.,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's  earth ;  its  prin.  use, 
however,  is  as  a  material  for  the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes 
Megac'eros  Hiber'nlcus  [Gr.  /«?<»«,  "great,"  and 


Irish  Elk. 


«>««,  "horn"],  the  Irish  elk,  an  extinct  species  of  stag  or 
deer  of  large  size,  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Qua- 


ternary deposits  of  marl  below  the  peat-swamps  in  Eng., 
and  especially  in  Ire.  This  animal  was  much  larger  than 
any  existing  species  of  the  group.  The  Irish  elk  became 
extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period,  although 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with  man  in  the  Brit.  Islands. 

ITIeifadermat'idie     [Gr.    ne-ya?,    "great."    and    Stpn*, 

skin"],  a  family  of  Bats  confined  to  the  Old  World,  com- 
prising genera  Megaderma  and  Nyrteris. 

Megalosau'rus  [Gr.  /u^as,' "large,"  and  <raupos,  "liz- 
ard"], a  large  carnivorous  reptile  from  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  of  Eng.,  belonging  to  the  order  Dinosauria,  and 
exemplifying  the  carnivorous  type  of  that  order,  as  Igiia- 
nodon  does  the  herbivorous.  M.  Bucklandi,  the  best  known 
species,  was  perhaps  30  ft.  in  length,  and  attained  a  weight 
of  2  or  3  tons. 

Megapod'ldae  [from  the  generic  name  Mer/apodh/g, 
M«'ya«,  "big,"  and  JTOUS,  "foot"],  a  family  of  gallinaceous 
birds  whose  representatives  are  chiefly  Australian,  and 
there  are  popularly  known  as  brush  turkeys  and  mound- 
birds.  The  different  types  of  the  group  vary  much  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  some  (Megapodius)  reminding  one  some- 
what of  a  rail  or  a  hen  that  has  lost  her  tail,  while  others 
( TallegaUus,  etc.)  rather  resemble  a  turkey  ;  the  head  and 


Nest  of  Megapodius. 

neck  are  sometimes  (in  Megapodinse)  thickly  feathered,  and 
sometimes  (in  Tallegallinae)  sparsely  feathered  or  almost 
naked  ;  the  bill  is  more  or  less  like  that  of  the  common 
cock ;  the  gape  not  deep ;  the  nostrils  are  sub-central  or 
somewhat  anterior  ;  the  tarsi  unarmed ;  the  hind  toe  on  a 
level  with  the  fore  ones  ;  the  tail  is  very  variable  in  its  de- 
velopment. The  sternum  is  broad,  and  the  middle  and 
lateral  portions  are  united  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  the  lateral  processes  arising  from  or  near  the  sides 
of  the  posterior  half. 

Meg'ara,  a  celebrated  city  of  anc.  Gr.  and  the  cap. 
of  Megaris,  a  terr.  bounded  by  Attica,  Bceotia,  Corinthia, 
the  Saronic  and  the  Corinthian  Gulfs.  As  early  as  the  7th 
and  8th  century  B.  c.  it  was  a  wealthy  city.  It  formed 
many  colonies,  of  which  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  were 
the  most  remarkable. 

Megas'thenes,  a  Gr.  statesman  and  author  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Seleucus  Nicator.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
about  B.  c.  302  to  the  court  of  Sandracottos  (Chandra-gupta), 
king  of  the  Prasii.  He  resided  here  many  yrs.,  and  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  hist,  and  geog.  of  India,  copious  extracts 
from  which  are  preserved  in  Strabo  and  other  geogs. 

Megatlte'rlum  [Gr.  niya.s,  "  great,"  and  e-qpCov,  a  "  wild 


Megatherium. 

beast"],  an  extinct  genus  of  Quaternary  mammals.    This 
renus  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  extinct  family  of 
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Edentates,  Megatheriida?.  Their  remains  are  more  abun- 
dant in  S.  than  in  N.  Amer.,  and  show  a  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  order  of  Edentates  than  now  prevails. 

Jlelieuiet  All,  meh'heh-met  ah'lee,  b.  in  1769  at  Ka- 
vala.  Macedonia,  gave  early  proofs  of  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  his  character.  In  1800  he  came  to  Egypt  at  the 
head  of  the  contingent  which  his  native  tp.  sent  to  the  Tur. 
army  operating  here  against  the  Fr.  He  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  Albanian  corps,  and  with  great  cunning 
utilized  the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  country  after 
the  departure  of  the  FT.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  gov.  of 
Egypt  by  the  Porte.  The  Mamelukes  were  the  plague  of 
the  country.  In  1811  he  invited  the  greater  number  of  their 
chiefs  to  a  great  festival  at  Cairo,  and  after  the  banquet  he 
shot  them  down  in  the  corridors  of  the  palace.  He  cleared 
the  country  of  robbers ;  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  sugar ;  organized  an  army  on  a  European 
Elan :  created  a  fleet ;  established  schools  ;  built  roads,  etc. ; 
ut  among  his  means  of  procuring  money  were  arbitrary 
confiscations  of  private  property  and  the  exportation  of  the 
inhabs.  of  Kordofan  to  the  slave-markets.  The  ambition  of 
M.  A.  at  last  brought  about  an  open  conflict.  Twice,  after 
the  battle  of  Konieh  (Dec.  30,  1832)  and  of  Nizeeb  (June  24, 
1839).  it  was  in  his  power  to  crush  the  Ottoman  empire,  but 
both  times  it  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Rus.,  Aus., 
and  Eng.  M.  A.  's  only  ally  was  FT.  during  the  short  ministry 
of  Thiers,  and  he  was  restricted  to  the  viceroyship  of  Egypt, 
which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  In  the  last  yrs. 
of  his  life  he  fell  into  dotage,  and  d.  Aug.  2,  1849. 

Meliul'  dSriENNE  HENRI),  b.  June  34,  1763,  at  Givet,  in 
the  dept.  of  the  Ardennes,  Fr. ;  went  in  1779  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  under  Gluck  :  achieved  a  most  brilliant  success 
by  his  composition  of  Chenier's  song  Chant  du  Depart ;  be- 
came prof,  at  the  Conservatory ;  wrote  42  operas,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  Joseph.  D.  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1817. 

Meigs,  megz  (MONTGOMERY  CUNNINGHAM),  b.  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  May  3,  1816,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  ;  grad.  from  the  latter  1836,  and  appointed  second 
lieut.  of  artil.,  which  commission  he  relinquished  in  1837, 
being  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers ;  became  first 
lieut.  of  engineers  1838.  capt,  1853.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was 
mainly  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Ft.  Delaware,  of  the 
Delaware  Breakwater,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  River :  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Mich.,  and  Fts.  Porter  and  Niagara,  N.  Y..  1841-49 ;  of 
Ft.  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  1850-52.  From  Nov.  1852  to  1860  was 
engaged  upon  his  great  work  of  supplying  the  national  cap- 
ital with  water  from  the  Potomac:  the  Wash,  aqueduct 
was  designed  and  constructed  under  his  personal  direction, 
during  which  time  he  conducted  the  construction  of  the 
capitol  extension  and  the  P.  O.  extension.  In  Nov.  1860  he 
was  sent  to  Fla.  to  put  Fts.  Jefferson  and  Taylor  in  a  con- 
dition to  resist  attack  ;  returning  to  Wash.,  he  was  by  re- 
quest relieved  from  other  duties,  Apr.  1861,  and  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Ft.  Pickens ; 
appointed  col.  llth  Inf.  May  14,  1861.  and  the  next  day 
quartermaster-gen.  U.  S.  A.,  with  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.,  and 
as  such  directed  the  equipment  and  supply  of  our  armies 
during  the  c.  war  ;  was  at  Chattanooga  throughout  its  in- 
vestment, and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nov.  23-25,  1863 ; 
during  Gen.  Grant's  operations  in  the  Wilderness,  May  1864, 
was  in  charge  of  the  base  of  supplies,  and  during  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Confed.  forces  in  front  of  Wash,  command- 
ed a  division  composed  of  employes  of  the  war  dept.  Bre- 
vetted  maj.-gen.  July  5,  1864.  In  Jan.  1865  he  directed,  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  the  supply  and  refit  of  Gen.  Sherman's 
army,  just  arrived  from  Atlanta,  and  in  Mar.,  at  Golds- 
boro',  N.  C.,  directed  the  opening  of  communications  for  the 
supply  of  that  army  on  its  arrival  there  and  at  Raleigh. 
Visited  Europe  1867-68.  since  which  he  has  inspected  the 
operations  of  his  dept.  in  Tex.,  Cal.,  Dak.,  Wyo.,  and  An.  ; 
also  the  N.  Pacific  R.  R.  route  to  Red  River  of  the  N.  In 
1875  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on  special  services,  particularly 
to  inspect  the  organization  of  the  staff  dept.  of  European 
armies.  Retired  1882.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Melgs  (RETURN  JONATHAN.  JR.),  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
Nov.  1765.  grad.  at  Yale  in  1785  ;  went  to  Marietta,  O.,  1788  ; 
became  a  lawyer  there,  and  was  much  engaged  in  border 
warfare ;  chief-justice  of  O.  supreme  court  1803-04 :  brevet 
col.  U.  S.  A.,  serving  in  La.  1804-06 ;  judge  in  La.  1805-06,  U.  S. 
dist.  judge  Mich.  1807-08.  U.  S.  Senator,  O.  1808-10.  gov.  of  O. 
1810-14,  U.  S.  P.  M.-gen.  1814-23.  D.  Mar.  29,  1834. 

MeiHsonler,  ma-so-ne-a'  (JEAN  Louis  ERNEST),  b.  in 
Lyons,  Fr.,  in  1813  (some  say  1815) ;  went  to  Paris  as  a 
youth,  and  entered  the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet.  His  special 
domain  in  art  was  disclosed  in  1836  in  a  picture,  Le  Petit 
yitsmgtr,  which  attracted  attention  by  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  its  execution  and  the  compression  of  thought  within  the 
smallest  compass.  Thenceforth  the  painter  devoted  him- 
self to  microscopic  art.  He  is  peculiar  in  his  power  to  give 
character  to  single  figures  and  to  groups  of  figures  either  in 
violent  action  or  in  repose.  Among  his  best  known  pieces 
are  The  Chess-Players,  The  Eng.  Doctor,  The  Reader,  The 
Painter  in  his  Studio,  The  Guardhouse,  The  Bratos,  A  Man  in 
Armor.  Xap.  III.  at  Solferino. 

Mejla,  ma-hee'ah  (IGNACIO).  b.  at  Zimatlan,  Mex.,  Aug. 
14,  1814,  was  ed.  in  the  Inst.  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Oaxaca  ; 
took  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  at  the  time  of  the  Sp.  invasion 
in  1829 ;  became  capt.  of  grenadiers  in  1833,  col.  in  1846 ; 
was  chosen  to  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature  ;  became 
military  commander  of  Tehuantepec  1852 ;  took  an  active 
part  in  behalf  of  the  liberal  cause  during  the  "  war  of  re- 
form," with  the  rank  of  brig.-gen. :  was  defeated  at  Teo- 
titlan  del  Camino  (1860),  but  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  a 
court-martial ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pachuca  (Oct.  20, 
1861) ;  was  quartermaster  of  the  "  Army  of  the  East "  or- 
ganized to  repel  the  Fr.  in  Dec.  1861,  and  participated  in  the 
repulse  of  Lorencez  from  Puebla,  May  5,  1862 ;  but  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  capitulation  of  that  city  in  May  of  the 


following  yr.  and  sent  to  Fr.,  where  he  remained  until  re- 
leased in  June  1864.  In  1865  he  was  made  gen.  of  division 
and  minister  of  war.  and  held  that  post  until  1876,  when  he 
was  exiled,  but  returned  to  Mex.  187S. 

Mekliltar,  or  Mechltar,  mek'e-tar.  the  founder  of 
a  congregation  of  Armenian  monks,  called  after  him  Mekhi- 
tarists,  was  b.  Feb.  7,  1676,  at  Sebaste  in  Lesser  Armenia 

L™ tnie  name  was  >!AM  K,  but  on  entering  a  monastery  in 
1690  he  received  the  name  of  Mekhitar.  "  comforter  "  In 
liOl  he  founded  in  Constantinople  a  congregation  with  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Armenian  and  R.  Cath.  chs.  Com- 
pelled to  leave  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  per 
tions  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  he  moved  in  1703  to  Modon 
in  the  Morea,  where  he  founded  a  monastery.  Expelled 
from  this  place  too  by  the  war  between  Tur.  and  Venice,  he 
repaired  with  his  followers  to  the  latter  city,  and  having 
received  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro  as  a  possession  for  all 
future  time,  he  built  a  new  monastery  here  (1717)  and  d 
Apr.  29.  1749. 

Me'la  (POMPONIUS),  b.  at  Tingentera  in  Sp.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  was  the  first  Roman 
who  composed  a  formal  treatise  on  geog.    His  work  De  Situ 
Orbis  Libri  III.  is  still  extant. 
Melancholia.    See  INSANITY. 

Melanch'thoii  (PHILIPF>,  b.  at  Bretten  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  Feb.  16,  1497;  was  ed.  at  the  Lat.  school  of 
Pforzheim,  and  studied  at  the  univs.  of  Heidelberg  and 
Tubingen.  His  Ger.  name,  SCHWARZERD,  "  black  earth,'' 
was  by  Reuchlin  made  into  a  Gr.  form  from  fieAa*  and  \8vv. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin  he  was  appointed  prof, 
of  Gr.  at  the  Univ.  of  Wittenberg  in  1518.  His  immense 
learning  and  the  wonderful  clearness  of  his  presentation  of 
his  subjects  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  But  his  highest  fame  he  gained  by  his  participa- 
tion in  the  Ref.,  in  which  his  superior  knowledge,  his 
systematic  power,  and  his  dialectic  skill  formed  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  labors  of  Luther.  As  early  as  1519,  at 
the  Leipsic  Disputation,  he  took  up  openly  the  defence  of 
Luther's  ideas.  In  1529,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  he  drew  up 
the  Protest  of  the  evangelical  minority,  whence  arose  the 
name  of  Protestants  :  and  in  1530.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
he  wrote  his  most  important  work,  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes.  This  work 
and  the  Apology  for  the  Confession  form  the  2  prin.  symboli- 
cal books  of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  In  the  course  of  "time  a 
difference  of  views  became  apparent  between  him  and 
Luther,  and  after  the  death  of  Luther  this  difference  grew 
into  one  of  party,  the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  Philippists. 
It  is  alleged  that  M.  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  standpoint  in  the  controversy  of  the  Adiaphorists  (1549). 
and  still  more  his  theory  of  synergism  (1557),  were  considered 
as  a  leaning  toward  Rom.  Catholicism.  D.  Apr.  19,  1560. 

Melbourne,  mel'burn,  a  city  of  Australia,  the  cap.  of 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  on  the  Yarra- Yarra  River,  9  m.  above 
its  mouth  in  the  basin  of  Pt.  Philip,  in  lat.  47°  48'  S.  and 
Ion.  144°  57'  E.  It  was  founded  in  1837.  In  1881  it  was  the 
largest  commercial  port  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  and  an 
elegant  city  with  282.907  inhabs.  This  growth  is  mostly  due 
to  the  discovery  in  1851  of  the  gold-fields  at  Mt.  Alexander 
and  Ballarat,  from  60  to  70  m.  distant  from  M.  The  situa- 
tion of  M.  is  very  fine.  The  streets  are  all  paved  and  pro- 
vided with  gas  and  water,  and  many  elegant  buildings  have 
been  erected,  among  which  is  a  well  endowed  univ. 

Melbourne  (WILLIAM  Lamb),  VISCOUNT,  b.  at  Mel- 
bourne House,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  Mar.  15,  1779.  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount  Melbourne : 
was  ed.  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  studied 
politics  and  jurisprudence  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Nov.  23.  1804  :  entered 
Parl.  for  Leominster  and  married  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby 
1805 ;  was  elected  member  for  Lander  1806,  for  Portarlington 
1807,  for  Westminster  1812,  for  Peterborough  1816,  and  for 
the  county  of  Hertford  1819 ;  attached  himself  to  the  Whig 
opposition  led  by  Fox,  and  continued  a  moderate  opposition 
to  the  administrations  of  Perceval  and  Lord  Liverpool :  be- 
came chief  sec.  for  Ire.  on  the  accession  of  the  Canning 
ministry  Apr.  1827 :  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  July  1828 ;  was  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
Catholic  emancipation  and  of  parliamentary  reform :  be- 
came sec.  of  state  for  the  home  dept.  in  Earl  Grey's  cabinet 
Nov.  1830,  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  July  9,  1834, 
succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of  the  treas.  and  premier :  was 
dismissed  in  Nov.  of  that  yr.,  but  recovered  his  place  in  Apr. 
1835,  through  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 
tained his  position  until  Aug.  30, 1841.  He  was  the  respon- 
sible head  of  the  Brit.  govt.  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria.  D.  Nov.  24.  1848. 

Melcnltes,  mel'kites  [Syr.  meltk,  a  "king,"  because 
they  belonged  to  the  royal  instead  of  the  clerical  and 
popular  party].  (Da  sect  of  Gr.  Chrs.  in  Egypt,  descendants 
of  those  who  in  the  5th  century  conformed  to  the  orthodox 
Gr.  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  Coptic  priests.  (2)  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  in  the  E.  They  are  strictly  a 
branch  of  the  United  Grs.,  but  are  under  a  patriarch  of 
their  own.  They  are  of  the  Eastern  rite,  use  a  Gr.  liturgy, 
take  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  and  their  priests  and  dea- 
cons may  be  married,  but  only  once,  and  that  before  ordi- 
nation. They  are  not  numerous. 

Melclilz'edek  or  Ittelohisedec  [Heb.  Malki  -  zedek, 
"righteous  king"],  a  mysterious  personage  who  appears 
but  once  in  an  historical  light  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiv.  18-30), 
but  who  was  regarded  by  the  writers  of  Psalm  ex.  and  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebs.  (vi.  20;  vii.  1-21)  as  a  type  of  an 
order  of  priesthood  superior  to  the  Levitical,  of  which  1 
Messiah  was  interpreted  to  be  the  fulfilment.  Mm  Gen. 
was  "  king  of  Salem  "  and  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God ; 
he  met  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  rescue  of  Lot  and 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer.  brought  forth  bread  and  wine, 
and  offered  a  banquet  to  Abraham  and  the  king  of  Sodom 
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in  the  valley  of  Shaven,  after  which  he  blessed  Abraham, 
and  received  from  him  tithes  of  the  spoil. 

Melea'ser,  in  (jr.  mythology,  a  hero-hunter  who  killed 
the  boar  which  Artemis  sent  to  ravage  the  fields  of  Calydon, 
^Etolia,  because  (Eneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  had  neglected 
to  offer  up  to  her  a  sacrifice. 

Meleager,  a  Gr.  epigrammatist  and  cynic  philos.,  the  son 
of  Eucrates,  b.  at  Gadara  in  Pal.,  and  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  1st  century  B.  c.  Gr.  Anthology  contains  131  epigrams  by 
him.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  epigrams  known  in  anc. 
times  under  the  title  2T«'<£ai/os  'EniypanndTtav,  which  is  lost. 

Meleagrid'lda;  [from  Meleagris,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon turkey],  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds.  The  turkeys 
have  a  characteristic  form  in  the  large  upraised  body,  long 
neck,  and  small  head  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  destitute  of 
feathers,  but  have  scattered  "hairs,"  and  are  more  or  less 
carunculated ;  an  extensible  fleshy  process  is  also  developed 
from  the  forehead ;  the  bill  is  moderate ;  the  nasal  fossa? 
are  bare  ;  the  tarsi  armed  with  spurs  in  the  male  ;  the  hind 
toe  elevated  ;  the  tail  (about  as  long  as  the  wing)  is  truncate, 
and  has  more  than  12  feathers.  The  breast-bone,  as  will  be 
readily  recalled,  has  a  long,  narrow  keel  (the  "  lophosteon  ") 
extending  far  backward,  while  from  near  the  front  on  each 
side,  and  separated  by  a  very  deep  notch  from  the  sides  of 
the  anterior  portion,  a  wing-like  process  (the  "metosteon") 
diverges  backward,  and  extends  far  backward,  but  split 
into  2  parts,  the  external  and  internal  xiphioid  processes ; 
the  pelvis  is  peculiar  in  the  extension  of  the  postacetabular 
area  (or  that  behind  the  insertion  of  the  legs),  which  is 
greater  than  the  anterior ;  the  second  metacarpal  bone  has 
a  backward  directed  process,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
several  others,  differing  from  the  guinea-fowls,  to  which 
they  are  most  nearly  related.  THEO.  GILL. 

Melgarejo,  mel-gah-ra'ho  (MARIANO),  b.  in  Bolivia  about 
1810,  became  a  partisan  leader  in  the  c.  wars ;  had  been 
concerned  in  revolutions  against  every  pres.  of  Bolivia  for 
more  than  20  yrs.,  when  in  Dec.  1864  he  overthrew  the  govt. 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Pres.  Acha,  and  made  himself  dictator. 
He  maintained  himself  in  power  for  5  yrs. ;  joined -in  1865 
the  alliance  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  against  Sp. ; 
was  overthrown  by  Morales  in  Jan.  1870 ;  escaped  to  Peru, 
and  was  killed  at  Lima  by  his  son-in-law,  Gen.  Sanchez, 
Nov.  23,  1870. 

Mella'cese  [from  Melia,  its  typical  genus],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  tropical,  to 
which  belongs  the  china  tree  (Melia  azedarach),  naturalized 
in  the  S.  U.  S.  from  Asia. 

Mel'llot  [Lat.  melilotus,  "  honey  lotus,"  from  its  sweet 
smell],  a  name  applied  to  various  leguminous  herbs  of  the 
genus  Melilotus.  M.  officinalis  (common  M.),  M.  alba  (sweet 
clover),  and  others  are  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  not  much 
in  the  U.  S.,  as  forage-plants.  These  plants  have  the  rich 
odor  familiar  in  "  sweet  clover. "  The  forage  is  eagerly  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  not  very  plenty. 

Mell  (PATRICK  H.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Walthourville, 
Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  July  19,  1814.  His  parents  both  died  when 
he  was  14  yrs.  of  age,  leaving  him  a  penniless  orphan.  Hav- 
ing a  good  elementary  education  for  one  of  his  age,  he  earned 
means  sufficient  to  support  him  2  yrs.  at  Amherst  Coll., 
Mass.,  and  then  became  a  Bap.  minister.  By  constant  study 
he  rose  to  distinction,  and  soon  after  the  organization  of 
Mercer  Univ.  by  the  Bap.  convention  of  Ga.  he  became 
prof,  of  anc.  langs.  In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  same  chair 
m  the  State  Univ.,  and  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor. 
For  15  yrs.  he  was  pres.  of  the  Ga.  Bap.  convention,  and  for 
9  yrs.  pres.  of  the  S.  Bap.  convention.  Has  pub.  Corrective 
Ch.  Discipline,  an  Essay  on  Calvinism,  an  Argument  on  the 
Subject  of  Slavery,  etc.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Mel'leii  (PiiENTiss),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Oct.  11, 
1764,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1784 ;  practised  law  at  Bridge  water. 
Mass. ;  removed  in  1792  to  Biddeford,  Mass,  (now  in  Me.), 
and  in  1806  to  Portland  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mass.  1817- 
20,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Me.  1820-34,  and 
held  other  important  public  positions.  D.  Dec.  31,  1840. 

Mel  ody  [Lat.  tnelodia],  in  music,  a  connected  series  of 
single  sounds,  so  arranged  and  linked  together  as  to  become 
capable  of  expressing  some  sentiment,  and  stirring  up  pleas- 
urable, religious,  patriotic,  warlike,  tragic,  or  other  emo- 
tions. It  is  not  every  succession  of  sounds  that  can  properly 
be  called  a  "  melody,"  for  sounds  in  any  number  may  be 
produced  by  voice  or  instrument  which  are  unrelated,  de- 
void of  form,  rhythm,  accent,  and  symmetrical  arrangement, 
and  are  therefore  unmeaning,  and  incapable  of  awakening 
any  feeling  other  than  that  of  weariness.  The  music  of 
the  anc.  Grs.  appears  to  have  been  of  a  type  not  unlike  this 
The  same  may  be  affirmed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
early  music  of  the  Ch.,  which,  though  much  improved  by 
the  labors  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  afterward  by  the  learning  and 
patience  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  was,  in  modern  judgment,  bald 
dry,  and  dreary.  Even  as  late  as  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, or  the  period  when  the  early  masters  of  harmony 
were  working  out  their  elaborate  fugues  and  canons,  the 
distinctive  beauties  of  melody  were  scarcely  known 
Hence  the  drynessand  the  hard  mechanical  stiffness  of  much 

t  the  music  of  their  age.  Musical  thought,  however  rich 
in  harmoftious  combinations,  is  not  perfect  without  a  cer- 
leadmg  theme  or  train  of  ideas  to  which  all  other 
things  bear  relation.  In  modern  schools  of  music  the  culti- 
vation of  M.  has  risen  to  an  importance  which  proves  the 
value  assigned  it  by  the  severest  masters  and  professors  of 
counterpoint.  And  this  importance  springs  not  only  from 
trie  large  space  occupied  by  M.  in  its  scientific  relations,  but 
nrP<?i/f°»1H  i  M faclll,t.y  with  which  it  is  recognized  and  ap- 
prec  ated  by  the  ordinary  ear,  and  its  power  also  in  gradu- 
ally leading  the  mind  to  a  just  conception  of  the  harnionies 
dependent  upon  it.  Without  M.  rnuoh  of  the  gorgeous  har- 
mony now  heard  would  be  unintelligible  to  nine  tenths  of 
ie  who  hear  it ;  and  to  a  popular  audience  the  richest 
symphonies  of  a  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn  would  be  a  be- 
wilderment were  it  not  for  those  clear,  captivating,  and 


ever-present  lines  of  M.  which  enchain  attention  and  take 
hold  on  the  memory.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «7.V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
RKV.  W.  STAUNTON,  D.  D.] 

OTel'on  [Lat.  meld],  the  large  edible  fruit  of  several  spe- 
cies of  annual  running  and  climbing  plants  of  the  order 
Cucurbitacese,  natives  of  Afr.  and  Asia.  The  true  M.  is  the 
muskmelon  ( Oucumtt  melo),  of  many  varieties  and  rich  fla- 
vors. The  CitruUus  vulgaris,  or  watermelon,  is  prized  for 
the  coolness  and  sweetness  of  its  abundant  wateiy  juice. 

Melpom'eiie  [Gr.  the  "  singer  "],  one  of  the  nine  Muses, 
the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

OTel'rose,  a  v.  of  Roxburghshire,  Scot.,  31  m.  S.  E.  of 
Edinburgh,  contains  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Melrose 
Abbey.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1136  by  David  I.,  but  de- 
stroyed in  1322  by  the  Eng.  under  Edward  II.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1326  by  Robert  Bruce  and  David  II.,  but  suffered  severely 
in  1385  and  1545  by  the  Eng.,  and  still  more  during  the  Kef. 
While  standing  in  its  original  splendor  it  was  the  finest 
structure  in  Scot.,  and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

Melrose.  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  8  m.  N.  W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3414  ;  1880,  4560. 

OTel'vll  (Sir  JAMES)  OF  HALLHILL,  b.  at  Raith,  Fifeshire, 
Scot.,  about  1535 ;  went  to  FT.  as  page  to  Mary  Stuart,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  ;  was  for  9  yrs.  a  gentleman 
of  the  household  to  the  Constable  Montgomery,  and  em- 
ployed 3  yrs.  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  ;  travelled 
in  It.  ;  returned  to  Scot,  when  his  former  mistress  had  be- 
come queen  of  Scots,  and  was  appointed  by  her  privy  coun- 
cillor and  member  of  the  royal  household.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  political  affairs  for  several  yrs.,  but  having 
opposed  the  queen's  inclination  in  favor  of  Bothwell  after 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  own 
safety  by  withdrawal  from  court.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  queen's  party  M.  returned  to  court,  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  4  successive  regents  who  governed  the  country 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir,  and  when  King  James  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  affairs  was  appointed  a  privy  coun- 
cillor. When  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng.,  M. 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Hallhill,  where  he  d.  Nov.  1, 1607. 
Wrote  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvll  of  Hallhill,  containing 
an  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  Remarkable  Affairs  of  State 
during  the  Last  Age,  not  mentioned  by  Other  Historians,  etc. 

Mel'ville  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Baldovy,  near  Montrose,  Scot., 
Aug.  1,  1545,  was  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  studied 
law  and  theol.  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent ; 
became  a  teacher  at  Poitiers  (1566),  and  soon  afterward 
(1569-74)  prof,  at  Geneva.  Returning  to  Scot.,  in  1574  he 
was  appointed  prin.  of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow.  In  1580  he 
was  made  prin.  of  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  St.  Andrew's.  In  1582 
he  preached  the  opening  sermon  before  the  Presb.  Gen.  As- 
sembly, attacking  the  interference  of  the  court  with  religious 
liberty,  and  headed  a  deputation  which  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  King  James  at  Perth.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
Gen.  Assembly  in  1587,  1589,  and  1594,  was  made  rector  of 
the  univ.  in  1590,  and  was  recognized  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Scot.  National  Ch.  In  May  1606,  James 
then  king  of  Eng.,  M.  was  summoned  to  Lond.  with  other 
Presb.  divines  to  confer  upon  Scot,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and,  having  denounced  the  abp.  of  Canterbury  for  encour- 
aging popery,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  1607,  where  he 
remained  4  yrs.  In  1611  he  was  released  at  the  request  of 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  appointed  him  prof,  of  theol.  at 
Sedan,  where  he  d.  in  1622.  Wrote  Lat.  poetical  paraphrases 
of  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  epigrams. 

IVIcmbre  (ZENOBIUS),  b.  at  Bapaume,  Fr.,  in  1645;  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  order ;  went  as  a  missionary  to  Canada 
in  1675 ;  accompanied  La  Salle  upon  his  expedition  to  the 
W.  rivers  1679 ;  descended  the  Miss,  with  La  Salle  1682 ;  re- 
turned to  Fr.  the  same  yr. ;  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  became  warden  of  a  convent  at  Bapaume ;  ac- 
companied La  Salle  in  his  final  expedition  to  Tex.  by  sea 
1684,  and  remained  in  Ft.  St.  Louis,  where,  with  his  com- 
panions, he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1687. 

vi  i-  m '  ii  o  n ,  a  name  of  several  persons,  the  most  remark- 
able of  whom  was  the  son  of  Titnonos  and  Eos,  who  after 
the  death  of  Hector  brought  the  ^Ethiopians  to  the  assistance 
of  Priam  in  the  war  against  Troy.  The  name  of  Memnon 
was  connected  at  the  period  of  the  Rom.  empire  with  that 
of  Amenhetp  or  Amenophis  III.  of  the  18th  Egyptian  dynas- 
ty, about  B.  c.  1400,  and  attached  to  the  northernmost  of 
the  seated  colossal  statues  still  remaining  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile  at  Thebes,  where  they  formed  part  of  a  dromos 
or  row  of  statues  leading  to  the  pylon  or  gate  of  the  Ameno- 
pheum,  or  palace  of  Amenophis,  in  that  quarter.  Certain 
parts  of  Egyptian  Thebes  were  named  Memnoneia  in  honor 
of  M.  Some  historical  personages  of  this  name  are  known, 
as  a  Rhodian  who  revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Ochos  and 
fled  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  but  subsequently  returned 
to  the  service  of  Per. ;  d.  B.  c.  333.  There  was  also  an  his- 
torian of  this  name,  who  wrote  the  local  hist,  of  Heracles 
of  Pontus,  it  is  supposed  in  beginning  of  2d  century  A.  D.. 
and  an  ^Ethiopian  people  between  the  Nile  and  Astapus 
called  Memnones. 

OTein'ory,  the  mind's  faculty  for  connecting  its  past  ex- 
perience with  its  present  self  or  "  the  faculty  for  retaining 
representatives  of  whatever  has  once  been  in  the  conscious- 
ness." (Hickok.)  When  this  faculty  is  exercised  involun- 
tarily, it  is  remembrance,  and  when  its  exercise  is  occasioned 
by  some  intention  or  purpose  of  the  will,  it  is  recollection. 
Without  this  faculty  our  past  experience  would  be  a  blank, 
and  not  only  would  all  knowledge  be  limited  to  the  field  of 
the  present  moment,  but  all  plans  and  calculations  respect- 
ing the  future  would  be  impossible.  Its  value,  therefore, 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Neither  can  its  possibilities  be 
overestimated.  By  trusting  his  M.,  even  though  it  often 
fails  him,  and  by  giving  himself  with  undivided  attention  to 
what  he  would  remember,  any  person  may  increase  his 
powers  of  M.  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

ivlem'pliig,  a  celebrated  city,  for  more  than  1000  yrs 
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the  cap.  of  Egypt,  was  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  arm  of  the 
Nile,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Cairo.  It  was  founded  by  Menes,  the 
first  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  the  world  ever  saw.  After  the  building  of 
Alexandria  it  began  to  decline,  and  soon  fell  into  ruins. 

Memphis,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Scotland  co..  Mo.,  40  m.  W. 
of  Keokuk.  la. ;  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  1007 ;  1880,  1418. 

-flempliis,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  or  Shelby  co.,  Tenn.,  incorporated  in  1827.  The 
}Ii<s.  affords  navigation  at  ajl  seasons  of  the  yr.  between 
M.,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis.  Cotton  is  the  chief  article 
of  commerce.  The  city  possesses  a  fine  water-front  of 
nearly  2  m.,  and  massive  stone-paved  wharves.  On  June  6, 
1862,  a  short  engagement  took  place  near  M.,  in  which  the 
Confed.  fleet  of  8  vessels  was  defeated  by  the  U.  fleet  of  14 
vessels,  and  the  city  thenceforth  occupied  by  U.  forces ;  but 
in  Aug.  1864  Forrest's  cav.  entered  and  took  several  hundred 
prisoners.  Pop.  1870,  40,226 :  1880,  &3,592  ;  1885,  about  45,000. 

.lleiiiplireiiia'gojr  Lake,  35  m.  long  and  from  2  to  5 
m.  in  breadth,  lying  partly  ih  Vt.  and  partly  in  Canada.  Its 
shores  are  marked  by  bold  headlands,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous wooded  islands.  Its  waters  flow  N.  into  St.  Francis 
River.  The  lake  is  navigated  by  steamers. 

Menabrea,  ma-nah-bra'ah  I.LUIGI  FEDERIGO),  COUNT,  b. 
at  Chambery  Sept.  4,  1809,  of  a  Piedmontese  family ;  studied 
math,  at  Turin ;  entered  the  Sard,  corps  of  engineers,  and  was 
appointed  prof,  in  technical  science  at  the  military  acad. 
and  at  the  Univ.  of  Turin.  In  1848  he  was  employed  in  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  It.  duchies  which  were  afterward 
annexed.  In  the  war  of  1859  against  Aus.  he  was  chief  of 
the  staff.  As  chief  of  the  engineering  dept.  he  fortified  Bo- 
logna, Piacenza,  and  Pavia  ;  was  made  a  lieut.-gen.  in  I860, 
and  led  the  siege  of  Gaeta.  In  1861  he  became  a  member  or 
the  ministry  or  Ricasoli  as  minister  of  the  marine.  In  1866 
he  was  It.  plenipotentiary  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Aus.  and  Prus.  In  1867,  when  the  ministry  of  Rat- 
tazzi  resigned,  he  formed  a  new  cabinet,  and  took  charge 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  under  difficult  relations 
with  Fr.  In  the  Rom.  question  he  defended  the  rights  of 
It.  against  Fr. ;  he  spoke  for  the  annexation  of  Rome,  but 
he  imprisoned  Garibaldi  for  his  arbitrary  intermeddling. 
Only  a  few  months  after  he  entered  office  as  pres.  of  the 
cabinet  the  imprisonment  of  Garibaldi  brought  him  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  house.  He  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion, but  was  induced  by  the  king  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
In  May  1869  the  financial  difficulties  made  another  reorgani- 
zation of  the  ministry  necessary,  but  even  after  the  accession 
of  the  new  ministers  M.  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  house.  On  the  opening  of  the  session  (Nov. 
19, 1869)  the  goyt.  proposed  Atari  for  pres.  but  Lanza  was 
chosen.  M.  resigned  immediately,  and  Lanza  became  pres. 
of  the  cabinet.  M.  is  a  great  math,  and  physicist.  Wrote 
fX.ii.des  sur  la  serie  de  Lagrange  and  Le  genie  italien  dans  la 
campagne  d'Ancone  et  de  la  Basse-Italie. 

Menal  (men'!)  Strait,  a  narrow  channel,  13  m.  long  and 
from  250  yards  to  2  m.  wide,  between  the  island  of  Anglesea 
and  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  crossed  by  2  bridges,  the  sus- 
pension and  the  Britannia  bridge. 

Menan'der,  a  celebrated  Gr.  dramatist,  of  whose  works 
only  fragments  are  extant,  but  whose  character  as  a  dra- 
matic poet  is  well  known  to  us  through  the  imitations  of 
Terence.  He  was  b.  at  Athens  in  342  B.  c. ;  had  Theophras- 
tus  for  a  teacher,  Epicurus  for  a  friend,  Demetrius  Phalereus 
for  a  patron  ;  was  invited  by  Ptolemy  to  his  court  at  Alex- 
andria, but  declined  to  come  ;  wrote  about  100  comedies  ; 
was  drowned  291  B.  c.,  while  swimming  at  the  Pineus. 

Menaiit'  (JOACHIM),  b.  at  Cherbourg,  Fr.,  in  1820 ;  studied 
law ;  became  one  of  the  earliest  Fr.  decipherers  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  Assyria.  He  pub.  Zoroastre, 
Receuil  d"1  Alphabets  des  Ecritures  cuneiformes,  Elements  d'Epi- 
graphie  assyrienne,  etc. 

Meiiasii'a,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis., 
18  m.  N.  of  Oshkosh.  Pop.  1870,  2484 :  1880,  3144. 

Mend  us,  men'she-us,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Chi. 
MEXG-TSE,  "  the  teacher  Meng,"  next  to  Confucius  the  most 
celebrated  philos.  of  Chi.  lit.  He  was  born  about  370  B.  c. 
in  the  state  of  Tsow.  He  lost  his  father  very  early,  but  his 
mother  ed.  him  so  carefully  and  conscientiously  that  "the 
mother  of  Meng"  became  proverbial  among  the  Chi.  When 
his  studies  were  finished  and  his  ideas  ripened  he  travelled 
through  all  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  Chi.  empire 
was  divided  at  that  time,  setting  forth  his  views  at  the  courts 
somewhatinthemannerof  Socrates.  His  success  was  small, 
and  the  last  20  yrs.  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement  among 
his  disciples  and  writing  his  books.  D.  about  288  B.  c. 

Mendreans,  a  religious  sect  in  Per.  called  also  IVaz- 
areans,  Sabu-aiis,  and  Christians  of  St.  John,  re- 
siding chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bassorah.  When  discovered 
by  Catholic  missionaries  about  1650,  they  numbered  above 
20,000  families,  but  are  said  to  have  dwindled  to  1500  souls. 
Their  hist,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  They  assert  Jesus 
to  have  been  an  impostor,  and  the  Jehovah  of  the  O.  T.  a 
spurious  divinity.  Their  doctrines  have  been  largely  tinged 
with  Per.  dualism,  and  they  recognize  a  double  Supreme 
Being,  male  and  female ;  the  religious  hist,  of  the  world 
is  a  struggle  between  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness. 

Menda'iia  de  Ney'ra  (ALVARO),  b.  in  Sp.  in  1541 ;  had 
resided  in  Lima  for  some  yrs.  when  his  uncle,  Lope  Garcia 
de  Castro,  viceroy  of  Peru,  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
expedition  sent  for  purposes  of  discovery  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  from  Callao  Nov.  19, 1567,  with  2 
small  ships  and  125  men  ;  met  with  many  adventures  ;  dis- 
covered a  numerous  group  of  islands  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  Solomon  Islands."  He  returned  by  way  of 
Colima  on  the  coast  of  Mex.,  reached  Lima  in  Mar.  1568,  and 
circulated  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Twenty-seven  yrs.  later  an  expedition  was  formed  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  of  which  the  command 
was  given  to  M.  He  sailed  from  Callao  Apr.  11, 1595,  but 


discovered  another  group,  which  he  named  the  "Marque- 
sas." Proceeding  N.  W.,  many  othergroups  of  islands  \\viv 
visited,  but  M.  d.  Oct.  17.  His  widow,  Dona  Isabel,  took 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  brought  safely  to 
Manila  Feb.  11.  1596. 

Mendelssohn,  men'dels-son  (MosEsI,  b.  at  Dessau  in 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  Ger.,  Sept.  6,  1729,  of  Jewish  parents  ; 
studied  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Maimonides,  and  afterward 
also  modern  lit.,  and  became  in  1750  tutor  in  a  rich  Jewish 
family  at  Berlin,  and  in  1754  bookkeeper  in  the  firm.  An 
accidental  acquaintance  with  Lessing  soon  grew  into  an  in- 
timate friendship,  and  Lessing  is  said  to  have  taken  M.  as  a 
model  for  his  Xathan.  In  1763  his  treatise  on  the  Evidence 
of  .\Maphysics  received  a  prize  from  the  Acad.  of  Berlin. 
In  1767  he  pub.  his  Pfuedon.  In  1783  appeared  his  Jerusalem, 
in  1785  his  Morgenstunden.  D.  Jan.  4,  1786. 

Meiidelssohn-Bartholdy  (FELIX),  b.  at  Hamburg 
Feb.  5,  1809 ;  became  the  pupil  of  the  romantic  Berger  for 
the  piano,  and  of  the  severe  Zelter  for  harmony ;  at  8  yrs. 
of  age  could  read  any  music  at  sight,  and  write  correct 
harmony.  Up  to  1826  his  compositions  showed  less  of  the 
spontaneousness  of  genius  than  of  skill  in  scholastic  forms. 
But  in  that  yr.  writing  his  Midsummer  Jiiyht's  Dream,  he 
revealed  the  leading  quality  of  his  originality,  the  graceful 
vivacity  of  his  fancy.  In  1829  he  left  Berlin  to  travel  through 
Scot.,  Eng.,  Ger.,  It.,  and  Fr.  In  1833  he  was  made  musical 
director  of  the  city  of  Diisseldorf.  This  office  he  kept  but  2 
yrs.,  and  then  moved  to  Leipsic,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  excepting  during  short  periods  of  time.  By  his 
strong  personal  influence,  his  intelligent  direction  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Gewandhaus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
conservatory,  he  made  Leipsic  the  leading  city  of  Ger.  for 
pure  music.  In  1837  he  married  Cecile  Jean  Renaud  of 
Frankfort.  D.  Nov.  4,  1847. 

Among  his  best-known  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
oratorio  Elijah,  the  oratorio  St.  Paid,  the  42d  Psalm, 
the  Midsummer  XighVs  Dream,  the  concerto  for  the  violin, 
the  first  concerto  for  the  piano,  the  third  symphony  (in  A 
minor),  and  the  overture  Fingcd's  Cave.  His  chamber- 
music,  Songs  without  Words  for  the  piano,  and  his  vocal 
quartets  and  songs  are  among  the  purest  and  most  charm- 
ing contributions  to  the  art.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  C.  H.  FARNHAM.] 

Men'dez-Pin'to  (FERNAM),  b.  at  Montemor-o-Velho, 
near  Coimbra,  Port.,  about  1510,  of  poor  parents ;  after 
various  adventures  in  Europe  he  set  out  for  the  E.  I.,  and 
arrived  in  1537  at  Diu,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India.  He  spent 
21  yrs.  in  the  E.,  was  13  times  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
and  17  times  sold  as  a  slave.  His  captivities  carried  him 
from  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Ar.  through  Per.,  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Malacca,  Siam,  Java,  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  Japan. 
Chi.,  and  Tartary.  M.-P.  made  4  visits  to  Japan ;  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  at  Goa.  devoting  the  large  fortune  he 
had  acquired  to  the  establishment  of  a  sem.  in  Japan. 
Obtaining  a  release  from  his  vows,  he  returned  to  Port,  in 
1558 ;  resided  at  court  several  yrs.,  and  d.  at  Almada,  near 
Lisbon,  July  8,  1583.  His  book,  Peregrinaqao  de  Ftrnam 
Mendez-Pinto  was  printed  in  1614,  and  is  ranked  among  the 
Port,  classics. 

Meu'dlcant  Orders,  and  Mendicants  [Lat.  mendi- 
care,  to  "beg"],  persons  who  beg  alms.  Persons  of  this 
class  have  existed  in  all  times,  and  Homer,  Juvenal,  Mar- 
tial, and  others  speak  of  beggars.  Apuleius  has  left  a 
picture  of  the  rogueries  of  the  begging  priests  of  the  Syrian 
goddess— their  public  flagellations  and  ecstasies  and  their 
private  gluttony  and  vice.  This  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
fact  that  begging  has  often  been  considered  as  a  religious 
duty.  The  fakirs  of  India  can  claim  a  remote  antiquity. 
In  that  land  beggary  and  saintliness  were  almost  synony- 
mous. This  facile  method  of  gaining  a  living  may  have 
attracted  to  the  profession  many  not  remarkable  for  piety. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  in  the  E. 
mendicant  saints  are  in  very  small  danger  of  starvation,  the 
austerities  and  self-tortures  common  among  them  are  not 
likely  to  attract  any  but  the  fanatical.  These  celibates, 
devoted  to  religious  meditation  and  repentance,  are  clothed 
in  filth,  and  may  not  even  ask  for  their  daily  bread,  the  only 
petition  allowed  being  to  carry  the  open  box  into  which 
freewill  offerings  may  DC  thrown.  The  monstrous  cruelties 
they  inflict  upon  themselves  sometimes  end  in  lunacy,  even 
when  they  are  not  prompted  by  a  diseased  brain.  The 
central  idea  is  that  of  conquering  human  feejings,  emotions, 
loves,  and  hopes,  and  becoming  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  spiritual  truth.  In  Booddhism  clerical  poverty  is 
a  leading  rule.  In  Christendom  the  literal  acceptation  of 
some  of  the  gospel  precepts  led  to  the  development  of  the 
monastic  spirit.  Sometimes  in  individual  seclusion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hermits  and  pillar-saints,  and  sometimes  in 
organized  communities  of  men  and  women,  the  doctrines 
of  personal  poverty  and  celibacy  were  wrought  out  with 
more  or  less  of  consistency  and  success.  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury came  the  M.  O.  At  one  time  the  M.  O.  were  so  numer- 
ous that  the  gen.  Council  of  Lyons  (in  1274)  limited  them  to 
the  4  orders  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustinian  friars. 

Begging  was  by  no  means  an  exclusively  clerical  profes- 
sion in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  suggestions  of  idleness 
would  be  added  the  charm  of  variety  and  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  world.  Among  the  mendicants  named  are  the 
honest  paupers  who  cannot  obtain  work ;  the  bread- 
gatherers  ;  the  liberated  prisoners  who  carried  chains,  and 
professed  to  have  been  captives  among  the  infidels ;  the 
cripples  (one  is  mentioned  who  obtained  the  leg  of  a  dead 
thief,  which  he  put  on  and  tied  his  own  leg  up) ;  knaves 
with  the  falling  sickness,  some  of  whom,  by  means  of  soap, 
made  themselves  foam  at  the  mouth  ;  blind  rogues,  some  of 
whom,  with  bloody  cotton  tied  over  their  eyes,  pretended 
to  have  had  their  eyesight  destroyed  by  robbers  ; women 
who  lay  outside  chs.  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  asserted  tt 
they  had  recently  been  delivered  and  that  the  babe  was 
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dead,  or  that  they  had  given  birth  to  a  monster  (at  Stras- 
bourg one  of  these  diitz  bettering  was  found  to  be  a  man) ; 
vagrants  who  said  they  were  of  noble  birth  and  had  suffered 
by  "war,  etc. ;  pretended  merchants  who  asserted  they  had 
been  robbed  of  their  goods ;  women  who  said  they  were 
baptized  Jewesses.  There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  es- 
sential variation  in  the  fashion  of  roguery,  for  many  of  the 
tricks  recorded  of  these  early  mendicants  are  still  practised 
by  the  beggars  of  to-day.  The ' '  cunning  Northerne  beggar ' ' 
would  not  change  his  rags  for  rich  preferments,  and  acts 
many  parts,  being  a  poor  old  soldier,  a  sailor  in  old  canvas 
clothing,  a  one-legged  cripple,  a  mass  of  festering  flesh  in- 
fected with  the  falling  sickness,  and  a  burnt-out  country- 
man. [From  oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  W.  E.  A.  AXON.] 

Meiidlzabal'  (JUAN  ALVAREZ  y),  b.  in  Cadiz,  Sp.,  1791), 
son  of  a  Jewish  tradesman  named  Mendez  ;  was  employed 
in  the  commissariat  of  the  Fr.  army  of  invasion  1808-13 ; 
engaged  in  a  banking-house  in  Madrid  ;  took  part  in  1819  in 
the  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  const,  of  1812 ; 
rendered  important  services  in  procuring  funds  for  the 
revolutionary  army  1820  ;  aided  the  constitutional  minister, 
Canga-Arguelles,  in  negotiating  loans.  In  1823,  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  absolute  govt.,  M.  fled  to  Eng.,  where  he 
established  a  successful  mercantile  house ;  negotiated  a 
loan  for  Dom  Pedro  I.,  the  ex-emp.  of  Brazil  (1827),  and 
effected  other  operations  in  favor  of  the  Sp.  govt.  He  was 
in  consequence  appointed  minister  of  finance  in  June  1835; 
negotiated  a  fresh  loan  in  Aug.  before  setting  out  from 
Lond.  Received  with  honor  in  Madrid,  he  became  pres.  of 
the  cabinet  Sept.  14,  promised  to  finish  the  Carlist  insurrec- 
tion in  6  months,  but  being  unsuccessful,  retired  May  1836 ; 
was  again  in  office  from  Sept.  1836  to  Aug.  1837,  was  for 
several  yrs.  deputy  for  Madrid,  again  minister  of  finance 
under  Espartero  in  1841,  obliged  to  escape  to  Port,  on  the 
fall  of  the  latter  in  July  1843;  lived  in  great  splendor  in 
Lond.  arid  Paris  ;  returned  to  Sp.  in  1848.  D.  Nov.  3,  1853. 

Meudon,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mendo'ta,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1870,  3546  ;  1880,  4142. 

Meiido'za,  de  (ANTONIO),  Conde  de  Tendilla,  Sp.  states- 
man and  first  viceroy  (from  1535  to  1550)  of  Mex.  His  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  the  highest  order  of  statecraft, 
justice,  and  moderation  during  a  revolt.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  exportation  of  silver  to  Sp.  exceeded  $22,500,000. 
Affairs  in  Peru  having  fallen  into  disorder,  Charles  V.  trans- 
ferred M.  to  that  viceroyalty  in  1550,  as  essential  for  the 
restoration  of  good  govt. 

Mendoza,  de  (PEDRO),  b.  in  Sp.  about  1487 ;  proposed 
to  undertake  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settlement  of  the 
S.  portions  of  S.  Amer. ;  sailed  from  San  Lucas  de  Barra- 
meda  in  Apr.  1535 ;  ascended  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  far  as  the 
island  of  San  Gabriel ;  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  lost  a  great  part  of  the  colonists  in  a  war  with  the  Ind- 
ians ;  sent  his  brother,  Gonzalo,  to  Paraguay,  where  he 
founded  the  city  of  Asuncion  Aug.  15, 1536  ;  embarked  for 
Europe ;  was  reduced  to  famine  on  the  voyage,  became  a 
lunatic,  and  d.  at  sea  in  1537. 

Ufenees  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Davidson  co.,Tenn.,  June 
26, 1823,  grad.  in  med.  in  Transylvania  Univ.,  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  1846 ;  returned  to  Springfield,  and  practised  there  until 
1857,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate ;  then  resumed 
his  practice  in  Springfield.  He  was  elected  in  1861  to  the 
Confed.  Cong.,  and  re-elected  in  1863.  In  1865  he  went  to 
Nashville.  He  was  in  1873  elected  prof,  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Nash- 
ville ;  after  filling  that  chair  for  one  term  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  obstetrics.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  obstetrics  in  the  med.  dept.  of  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  and  dean 
of  the  faculty. 

MyiiHu'iis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Atreus  and 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Menen'dez  de  Aviles,  b.  at  Aviles,  Sp.,  in  1519,  of  a 
noble  Asturian  family ;  took  service  in  the  Sp.  navy,  and 
was  for  many  yrs.  a  successful  cruiser  against  Moorish  and 
other  pirates,  and  against  the  Fr.  during  the  wars  of 
Charles  V.  with  that  nation ;  commanded  the  fleet  which 
carried  Philip  II.  to  Eng.  1554,  of  that  which  brought  to 
Flanders  the  money  and  reinforcements  which  enabled 
Philip  to  win  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  (1557),  and  of  that 
which  brought  back  the  king  and  court  to  Sp.  in  1559.  He 
went  several  times  to  the  W.  I.,  and  in  1565  Philip  made  him 
adelantado  of  Fla.  The  news  of  a  Fr.  colony  having  been 
planted  in  Fla.  was  a  powerful  incentive,  and  M.  sailed 
from  Cadiz  June  29.  1565 ;  went  first  in  quest  of  the  Fr.  on 
St.  John's  River ;  discovered  the  bay  and  river,  which  he 
called  St.  Augustine,  and  established  on  its  bank  (Sept.  8) 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  the  oldest  now  existing  in  the 
U.  S.  The  Fr.  fleet  soon  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Augus- 
tine with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Sp.  settlement,  but 
it  was  driven  off  by  a  storm,  and  M.  marched  a  force  over- 
land, with  which  he  massacred  the  Fr.  garrison  at  Ft.  Caro- 
line. The  fort  of  Santo  Lucia  was  built  at  Cape  Cafiaveral, 
that^of  _8anta  Elena  in  what  is  now  Pt.  Royal  liarbor,  S.  C., 
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caught  along  the  Atlantic  coast.~Tt"is'?ulTof' 'small  bones 
The  fish  are  put  up  as  sardines.  They  are  decapitated,  the 
tail  cut.  off,  and  by  being  subjected  to  steam  the  bones  are 
softened;  they  are  then  put  in  cotton-seed  or  other  oil 
They  have  been  long  caught  for  their  oil,  which  is  abundant 
and  is  used  in  leather-dressing,  rope-making,  and  for  adul- 
terating higher-priced  oils.  The  refuse,  called  fish-guano,  is 
a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  business  of  making  this  oil  and 
guano  is  extensively  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  N.  Eng 
L.  I.,  and  N.  J. 

Meningitis,  men-in-jl'tis  [Lat.  memnges,  "membrane," 
and  -itts,  an  affix  denoting  "inflammation"],  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  which  envelope  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 


termed  cerebral,  spinal,  and  cerebro-spinal  M.  according  as 
the  inflammatory  process  is  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
cerebrum  or  brain,  the  region  of  the  cord,  or  involves  the 
investments  of  both.  Cerebro-spinal  M.  is  usually  epidemic. 
Acute  M.  is  treated  locally  by  cold  applications  and  counter- 
irritants,  internally  by  remedies  reducing  the  action  of  the 
heart.  In  secondary  M.  we  treat  the  primary  disease,  the 
exciting  cause. 

REeii'nonltes,  a  body  of  Chrs.  deriving  their  name  from 
Menno  Simons  (1496-1561).  After  the  taking  of  Minister  and 
the  execution  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists,  June  24, 
1685,  Menno  Simons,  who  had  been  a  R.  Cath.  priest,  gave 
himself  to  the  winning  of  the  remnants,  whom  he  united  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  N.  Ger.  While  some  of  the  earlier 
views  of  the  Anabaptists  were  retained,  their  fanatical  vio- 
lence was  completely  set  aside.  The  M.  had  ministers  and 
deacons.  Their  discipline  was  very  strict.  They  maintained 
that  Chrs.  should  not  bring  lawsuits,  demand  interest,  take 
oaths,  nor  serve  as  soldiers.  They  rejected  infant  baptism, 
but  did  not  immerse.  Some  of  them  adopted  feet-washing 
in  connection  with  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
dropped  all  the  views  subversive  of  civil  rule  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Anabaptists.  Their  ministry  is  unpaid,  and 
not  regularly  educated.  In  the  U.  S.  the  M.  are  a  body  of 
considerable  strength.  On  the  invitation  of  Penn  many  im- 
migrated in  1683-98.  In  1735  there  were  about  500  families 
settled  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.  They  have  in  Amer.  about  500 
chs.,  250  ministers,  and  60,000  communicants.  The  Reformed 
M.  arose  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  in  1811.  They  aim  to  restore 
the  anc.  faith  and  practice  of  their  Ch.  C.  P.  KRAUTH. 

Menom'lnee,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Menominee  co.,  Mich., 
on  Green  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River,  is  an 
important  shipping-point  for  lumber  to  Chicago  :  is  engaged 
in  mining  iron  and  marble.  Pop.  1880,  3288  ;  1884,  5578. 

Menom'onee,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.,  23  m. 
N.  W.  of  Eau  Claire.  It  is  a  depot  for  the  fur-trade.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,  2210  ;  1880,  4177. 

Itteiisura'tlon  [Lat.  mensura,  a  "  measuring  "],  that 
part  of  practical  geom.  which  teaches  how  to  measure  the 
area  of  figures  and  volume  of  solids  by  measuring  certain 
lines  and  angles  of  the  figures  and  solids.  As  every  rec- 
tilinear plane  figure  can  be  decompoced  into  triangles,  and 
every  solid  bounded  by  planes  can  be  decomposed  into 
pyramids,  the  measurement  of  the  area  of  such  figures  and 
of  the  volume  of  such  solids  resolves  itself  into  the  deter- 
mination, by  the  methods  of  elementary  geom.,  of  the  sides 
and  angles  of  certain  triangles.  But  the  determination  of 
the  length  of  curved  lines,  the  area  of  plane  surfaces 
bounded  by  lines  which  are  not  all  right,  of  the  area  of 
curved  surfaces,  and  of  the  volume  of  solids  bounded  by 
surfaces  which  are  not  all  plane,  requires  the  aid  of  the  in- 
tegral calculus. 

JHental  Philosophy.    See  PSYCHOLOGY. 

JTIenta'iia,  a  smalfplace  with  an  old  castle,  13  m.  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Rome,  noted  on  account  of  the  battle  which  took 
place  here  Nov.  3, 1867,  in  which  the  volunteers  under  Gar- 
ibaldi were  completely  defeated  by  the  papal  troops,  aided 
by  the  Fr.  On  the  retreat  the  volunteers  met  with  the  It. 
army,  which  had  entered  the  Papal  States  ;  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  Garibaldi  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  near  Spezzia. 

Men'tclilkof  (ALEXANDER  DANIELOVITCH),  PRINCE,  b.  at 
Moscow  Nov.  27,  1672,  and  apprenticed  to  a  pie-baker ;  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Lefort ;  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of 
Preobashenski ;  discovered  a  conspiracy  among  the  Stre- 
litzes  :  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Azov ;  accom- 
panied the  czar  on  his  journey  to  Hoi.  and  Eng.  ;  gained  his 
confidence  ;  became  after  the  death  of  Lefort  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  adviser,  and  was  made  a  prince  in  1707 
and  field-marshal  in  1709 ;  won  the  battle  of  Kalisz  1706,  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Poltava  1709,  conquered  Pome- 
rania  in  1712,  took  Stettin  in  1713,  and  his  influence  was  felt 
in  all  branches  of  the  civil  govt.  of  Rus.  But  his  rapacity 
was  amazing,  and  when  in  1713  he  abandoned  Stettin  to 
Pros,  without  the  consent  of  the  czar,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death.  The  czar  changed  this  verdict  to  a  heavy  fine,  and 
even  appointed  him  gov.  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  he  had  lost 
his  influence.  Once  more  he  came  into  power  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Catharine  I.  in  1725,  and  when  in  1727  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  young  Peter  II.,  he  obtained  absolute  control 
of  the  govt.  of  Rus.  He  was  just  about  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  czar  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  conspiracy 
headed  by  the  family  of  Dolgoruki,  Sept.  1727,  and  banished 
to  Siberia,  where  he  d.  Nov.  2,  1729.— His  great-grandson, 
ALEXANDER  SERGEIVITCH  MENTCHIKOF,  b.  in  1789,  d.  May  3, 
1869,  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  emp.  Alexander  in  1812-14, 
gov.  of  Finland  in  1831,  minister  of  marine  in  1836,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Mentz  [Ger.  Mainz;  Fr.Mayence;  anc.  Afogwntiacvm], 
city  of  Ger.,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  founded  in  the  2d  century  by  the  Roms.,  destroyed 
in  the  5th  by  Attila,  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  strong  fortifications.  Its  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  it  contains  many  interesting  build- 
ings, and  many  beautiful  promenades  and  public  places. 
Among  its  manufactures,  those  of  carriages,  furniture,  and 
musical  instruments  enjoy  great  repute,  and  its  trade  is 
considerable.  Pop.  60,905. 

Me'nu,  or  Mami  [Sans,  man,  "  to  think  "],  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  human  race  in  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred 
books  of  India.  Several  other  M.  are  recognized  in  Hindoo 
mythology,  forming  a  succession  of  10  or  14  personages, 
each  of  whom  was  said  to  have  created  the  world,  and  per- 
ished with  it  after  a  period  of  incalculable  ages,  called  a 
manwantara,  or  "  age  of  Menu."  The  authors  of  the  Brah- 
manical  code  of  social  and  religious  ordinances  gave  their 
work  the  name  of  Institute?,  of  Menu,  thereby  intimating  that 
this  code  had  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  times ; 
but  at  a  later  period,  when  the  oriyines  of  the  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  religions  had  been  confounded  together  by  the 
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sacred  caste  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  custody 
and  interpretation  of  the  anc.  books,  M.  was  represented  as 
the  author  of  the  code  bearing  his  name.  The  Institute*  of 
Menu  are  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmans,  and  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  caste  and  the 
definition  of  the  social  and  religious  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  4  castes. 

Men'zel  (WOLFGANG),  b.  June  21,  1798,  at  Waldenburg, 
Silesia ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  1815 ; 
studied  philos.  and  hist,  at  Jena  and  Bonn  ;  was  an  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  Jahn,  the  founder  of  the  Ger.  Turners ; 
lived  from  1820  to  1824  as  a  teacher  at  Aarau,  Switz.,  but 
settled  in  1825  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  lit.,  and  d.  Apr.  23,  1873.  Wrote  Geschichte  der 
Devttchm.  Streckverse,  Die  Deutsche  Literatur,  etc. 

Mephlstoplieles.     See  APPENDIX. 

Merca'tor  (GERARD),  b.  Mar.  5,  1512,  at  Rupelmonde, 
Flanders  ;  studied  philos.,  math.,  and  the  art  of  engraving 
at  Louvain  :  attracted  attention  first  by  2  globes  he  made  in 
1541  for  Charles  V.  :  moved  in  1559  to  Duisburg  ;  pub.  geo- 
graphical works  giving  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  world. 
D.  Dec.  2.  1594.  Wrote  Tabulae  Geographical  ad  mentem  Pto- 
lemei  Restitute  and  Atlas  site  Geographical  Meditationes. 

Mercator's  < 'hart,  a  chart  in  which  the  meridians  are 
represented  by  parallel  straight  lines,  and  circles  of  lat.  by 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  meridians.  Longitudes  are 
plotted  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  lats.  from  a  varying 
scale  so  adjusted  that  the  plot  of  a  ship's  course  shall  be  a 
straight  line.  This  varying  scale,  called  a  scale  of  meridio- 
nalparts,  is  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  Bowditch's  Navigation. 

Mercator's  Sailing  is  the  method  of  solving  problems 
iu  navigation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Merca- 
tor's  chart. 

Merced',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Merced  co.,  Cal.,  139  m.  E.  of 
San  Francisco.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  and  Falls  and  the  Mammoth  Tree  Grove.  Pop. 
1880.  1446. 

Mer'cer,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  60  m.  from 
Pittsburg.  Pop.  1870,  1235 ;  1880,  2344. 

Mercer  (CHARLES  FENTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  June  6, 1778,  grad.  at  Princeton  1797  ;  was  commission- 
ed by  Washington  capt.  of  cavalry  in  1798,  in  anticipation 
of  war  with  Fr.  ;  studied  law ;  travelled  in  Europe  1802-03 ; 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  gov.  during  the  war  of  1812 ; 
commanded  the  defences  of  Norfolk  1813.  with  the  rank  of 
brig.-gen. ;  served  in  the  gen.  assembly  of  Va.  1810-17 ;  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  in  1816,  when  lie  in- 
troduced the  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  O.  Canal,  and  became  pres.  of  the  canal  co. ;  was 
elected  to  Cong,  as  a  Federalist  in  1816,  and  remained  in 
that  body  till  1840.  In  1853  he  visited  Europe  and  conferred 
with  the  leading  men  of  several  countries  in  the  interest  of 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  D.  May  4,  1858. 

Mercer  (HUGH),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scot.,  about  1721,  ed.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen ;  became  a  phys.,  and  served  as  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  "  Young  Pretender  "  in 
1745;  emigrated  to  Amer.  in  1747,  and  settled  as  a  phys. 
near  the  present  town  of  Mercersburg,  Pa. ;  volunteered  in 
Braddock's  campaign  ;  was  appointed  capt. ;  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  on  the  Monpugahela,  July  9,  and  being  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  fugitives,  wandered  through  the  wilder- 
ness alone  for  several  weeks,  until  he  finally  reached  Ft. 
Cumberland,  100  m.  distant.  In  1758  he  was  made  lieut.-col. : 
accompanied  Gen.  Forbes  to  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg),  and 
commanded  that  post  for  some  time.  He  then  settled  as  a 
phys.  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. :  was  engaged  in  drilling  and 
organizing  the  minutemen  of  Va.  in  1775  and  the  militia  in 
1776;  was  appointed  col.  of  the  3d  Va.  regiment  Feb.  13, 
1776,  and  at  Washington's  request  was  chosen  by  Cong,  brig.- 
gen.  June  5,  1776.  He  commanded  the  column  of  attack  at 
Trenton,  and  advised  the  night-march  upon  Princeton,  in 
which  he  led  the  advance,  and  at  daybreak  on  Jan.  3, 1777, 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
of  Princeton,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Removed  to  a 
neighboring  farm-house,  he  d.  Jan.  12, 1777.— His  sou  HUGH 
(d.  1853)  was  ed.  at  the  expense  of  Cong. 

Mercer  (JESSE),  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  Dec.  16,  1769; 
moved  to  Ga.,  and  after  being  ordained  to  the  Bap.  ministry 
took  pastoral  charge  of  a  ch.  in  Wilkes  co.  in  1789 ;  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  perhaps  did  more  to  build  up  his 
denomination  in  the  S.  States  than  any  other  man.  His  col- 
lection of  hymns,  in  a  vol.  entitled  Mercer's  Cluster,  is  still 
in  use  in  almost  all  the  S.  Bap.  congregations  ;  wrote  Hist, 
of  the  Ga.  Bap.  Association,  and  edited  for  many  yrs.  the  Chr. 
Index  of  Ga.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  use- 
ful members  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1798. 
Having  acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  being  without 
children,  he  founded  by  a  liberal  donation  an  inst.  of  learn- 
ing which  was  named  Mercer  Univ.  This  was  at  first  es- 
tablished at  Pennfield,  but  has  since  been  moved  to  Macon, 
Ga.  D.  Sept.  6,  1841.  (See  his  Memoir,  by  C.  D.  MALLORT.) 

A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Mer'cersburg,  on  R.  R.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  10  m.  W.  of 
Greencastle,  is  the  seat  of  Mercersburg  Coll.  It  was  former- 
ly the  seat  of  Marshall  Coll.  and  the  Theological  Sem.  of  the 
Ger.  Reformed  Ch.  Mercersburg  Coll.  was  organized  after 
the  removal  of  Marshall  Coll.  to  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1853),  and 
occupies  the  same  building.  Pop.  1870,  971 ;  1880,  970. 

Mer'chaiitvllle,  on  R.  R.,  Camden  co.,  N.  J.t  4  m.  E.  of 
Camden.  Pop.  1870,  245  ;  1880,  439. 

Mer'cla,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  7  Sax. 
kingdoms  in  Eng.,  comprised  the  whole  central  part  of  the 
country  from  the  Thames  to  Yorkshire :  was  independent 
from  585  to  825,  then  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

Mer'cury  [Lat.  Mercvrius,  from  merx  and  mercari],  in 
Rom.  mythology  the  god  of  commerce  and  gain,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Gr.  Hermes.  A  temple  was  built  in  Rome 
to  M.  495  B.  c..  and  an  altar  was  raised  to  him  near  the 
Porta  Capena.  by  the  side  of  a  well  to  which  the  merchants 
repaired  on  the  festival  of  the  god  (May  25)  to  sprinkle 


themselves  and  their  goods  with  the  waters  of  the  well,  that 
they  might  yield  a  large  profit. 

Mercury,  the  planet  nearest  the  sun.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  about  35,392,000m.;  the  eccentricity  of  its 
orbit  is  0.205618,  so  that  its  greatest  and  least  distances  are 
42,669,000m.  and  28,115,000m.  He  is  always  seen  near  the 
sun  his  maximum  elongation  amounting  only  to  about  27°, 
while  his  minimum  amounts  only  to  about  18°.  In  N  lats 
moreover,  M.  is  always  S.  of  the  sun  when  he  attains  his 
maximum  elongation,  and  is  therefore  less  favorably  seen 
M.  completes  a  sidereal  revolution  in  87.9693  davs,  his  mean 
synodical  period  amounting  to  115.877  days.  His  orbit  is  in- 
clined 7°  V  8"  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  an  inclination 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  primary  planets,  but  far  sur- 
passed in  the  case  of  several  of  the  planetoids  or  asteroids. 
Telescopic  observation  of  M.  has  revealed  very  little  of  in- 
terest. [From  oria.  art.  in  JSt  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  A.  PROCTOR, 
F.  R.  A.  S.] 

Mercury  [Lat.  Mercuriu*]  •  synonyms,  Hydrargyrum 
(which  is  its  Lat.  name,  from  the  Gr.  name,  vSpapyvpo*, 
"liquid  silver"),  Quicksilver,  Argentum  viwm  ;  Ger.  Oueck- 
silber  ;  Fr.  mercure,  the  only  yet-known  simple  metal  which 
assumes  naturally  a  melted  or  liquid  form. 

Occurrence  and  Preparation.  —  Beside  the  native  metal,  it 
occurs  chiefly  as  a  sulphide,  cinnabar,  its  most  abundant 
ore.  The  most  famous  localities  are  in  Cal.,  Sp.,  and  Idria 
in  Carniola.  There  are,  however,  numerous  other  undevel- 
oped cinnabar-bearing  regions  in  the  Pacific  States  of  Amer. 
Cinnabar  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  either  by  distilling 
with  lime  to  combine  with  the  sulphur,  or  by  simply  distilf- 
ing  in  a  current  of  air,  which  oxidizes  the  sulphur  to  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  leaving  the  M.  free.  Metallic  iron  has  also 
been  used  to  combine  with  and  retain  the  sulphur.  The 
reduced  liquid  metal  is  sent  into  commerce  in  bottles  of 
wrought  iron  closed  with  screw  stoppers,  containing  about 
75  Ibs.  each. 

Properties.  —  Pure  M.  is  almost  silver- white,  of  mirror-like 
lustre,  which  lustre  it  preserves  perfectly  in  air  free  from 
sulphur.  The  worst  enemies  to  its  purity  are  other  metals. 
No  metal  should  ever  be  allowed  to  touch  it  except  iron  or 
platinum.  The  smallest  proportion  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc 
causes  it  to  tarnish  constantly  and  lose  its  lustre,  and  injures 
its  perfect  liquidity,  making  it  somewhat  viscous  and  ad- 
herent to  other  bodies,  so  that  it  will  "drag  a  tail "  behind 
when  flowing  over  a  surface,  rendering  it  useless  for  nearly 
all  its  practical  applications  without  purification  by  proc- 
esses which  are  none  too  easy.  M.  when  pure  has  a  density 
varying  from  13.58  to  13.59  in  the  liquid  form,  but  contract- 
ing, when  frozen,  to  between  14.4  and  14.5.  When  it  is 
frozen,  which  requires  a  reduction  of  temperature  to  iust 
about  39°  F.  below  zero,  it  forms  a  tin-like  mass,  which  is 
crystalline,  but  nevertheless  malleable.  It  boils,  when 
pure,  at  a  temperature  variably  stated  at  from  346.5°  C.  to 
360°  C.,  yielding  a  transparent  colorless  vapor  6.7  times  as 
heavy  as  air.  Some  believe  that  minute  impurities  raise  its 
point  of  ebullition,  which  may  account  for  these  variable 
figures.  M.,  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  or  near  its  boiling- 
point,  is  slowly  oxidized  to  the  red  oxide  :  which,  when  ex- 
posed again  to  a  still  higher  heat,  is  again  decomposed  into 
its  elements. 

Uses  of  Mercury.  —  The  most  important  of  these  is  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  zincs  of  voltaic  batteries,  in  mak- 
ing looking-glasses,  in  barometers,  thermometers,  steam- 
gauges  and  other  pressure-gauges,  in  dental  amalgams 
(with  copper).  In  the  laboratory  it  is  a  valuable  agent  also 
in  eudiometry  (for  confining  gases.i,  in  mercurial  pumps,  and 
in  other  ways.  It  is  used  for  preparing  several  important 
medicinal  compounds. 

Compounds  of  Mercury.— Several  of  the  amalgams,  or  com- 
pounds of  M.  with  other  metals,  are  useful  substances. 
That  with  tin  forms  the  coating  on  looking-glasses.  Sodivm- 
amalgam  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  arts  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  ores  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  in  the  recovery  of  M.  which  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  2  chlorides  of  M., 
known  commercially  as  corrosive  svblitiiale  and  calomel,  have 
already  been  described  under  their  appropriate  heads.  The 
protoxide  or  red  oxide  of  M.,  known  as  red  precipitate  in 
med.,  is  formed  both  by  heating  M.  in  the  air  arid  by  apply- 
ing heat  to  the  nitrate.  The  only  other  compound  of  im- 
portance is  the  sulphide,  which,  when  artificially  prepared, 
forms  the  beautiful  pigment  known  as  rerinilion,  and  as 
found  native  is  the  mineral  cinnabar.  [From  otig.  art.  in 
«/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.D.] 

Mercury,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  The  medicinal  uses 
of  compounds  of  M.  are  various.  But  there  is  a  gen.  affec- 
tion of  the  system  called  mercuriafization,  induced  by  the 
steady  impregnation  of  the  blood  with  the  metal,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  as  follows :  There  are  first  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  a  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  a  peculiar 
fetor  in  the  breath.  Next  comes  a  tendency  to  increase  of 
the  secretions,  especially  of  the  saliva,  to  be  followed  by 
inflammation  and  fever.  If  the  poisoning  continue,  this 
condition  may  lead  to  most  disastrous  consequences.  Ul- 
cers, gangrene,  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  hemorrhages  may 
occur  in  the  affected  parts.  Diarrhoea,  emaciation,  grave 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  with  absorption  of  newly 
formed  tissues,  may  result.  While  in  this  condition  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  liable  to  inflame.  Therapeutically,  the  in- 
duction of  moderate  grades  of  gen.  mcrcurialization  was 
formerly  one  of  the  commonest  practices  of  the  phys.  But 
of  late  yrs.  this  practice  has  been  steadily  losing  favor,  and 
many  phys.  limit  the  medicinal  use  of  gen.  mercunalization 
to  the  single  disease  syphilis.  But  even  here  the  old  habit 
of  pushing  the  drug  to  actual  salivation  has  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  development  of  a  slight  sponginess  and 
tenderness  of  the  gums  is  recognized  as  the  utmost  phys- 
iological limit  of  therapeutic  mercurialization. 

Other  special  properties  and  uses  of  mercurial  prepare- 
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tions  are  as  follows:  In  gen.,  the  mercuric  compounds  are 
poisonous  to  all  forms  of  life.  When  swallowed  in  poison- 
ous dose  they  produce  intense  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion and  death.  If  the  sufferer  live  several  days,  salivation 
from  absorption  of  the  mercurial  may  occur.  The  antidote 
in  mercuric  poisoning  is  some  form  of  albumen,  as  white  of 
egg,  milk,  flour  and  water.  But  as  the  insoluble  albumi- 
nates  thus  formed  are  again  redissolved  if  left  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  poison  must  be  got  rid  of  by  emetics. 
The  mercuric  compounds  used  internally  in  med.  are  mer- 
curic chloride  (corrosive  sublimate),  mercuric  iodide  (red 
iodide),  and  mercuric  cyanide.  These  are  employed  in 
minute  dose  to  induce  therapeutic  mercurialization  in 
syphilis,  and  in  weak  solution  or  in  ointment  as  external 
applications  in  chronic  skin  disease.  Corrosive  sublimate 
in  exceedingly  small  doses  is  also  used  internally  in  certain 
digestive  derangements  with  diarrhoea.  In  striking  con- 
trast with  the  mercuric  are  the  mercurous  compounds  and 
preparations  of  the  metal  itself.  Those  used  internally  in 
med.  are  mercurous  chloride  (calomel),  mercurous  iodide 
(green  iodide),  blue  pill  or  blue  mass,  and  mercury  with 
chalk  or  "  gray  powder."  These  preparations  have  not  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  higher  compounds.  Given  in 
small  repeated  dose,  they  are  in  some  way  slowly  dissolved 
in  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal,  become  thus  ab- 
sorbed, and  readily  induce  gen.  mercurialization.  They  are 
accordingly  much  employed  for  this  purpose  in  syphilis.  In 
single  large  dose  the  tendency  of  the  present  group  is  to  a 
cathartic  effect.  When  so  operating  the  mercurial  is  itself 
discharged  before  there  is  time  for  its  solution  and  absorp- 
tion. The  stools  produced  are  yellow  and  green,  apparent- 
ly from  the  presence  of  bile.  Calomel  is  a  good  deal  used 
as  a  purgative,  and  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  M.  with  chalk 
often  prove  curative  in  many  intestinal  derangements. 
Many  other  preparations  of  M.  are  used  for  certain  special 
purposes.  Mercurial  or  blue  ointment  is  much  used  as  a 
means  of  producing  gen.  mercurialization  in  syphilis,  a 
small  piece  of  the  ointment  being  rubbed  into  the  skin 
daily.  Mercurous  oxide  (black  oxide)  and  mercuric  sul- 
phide (cinnabar)  are  sometimes  used  to  mercurialize  in 
syphilis  by  the  process  of  "fumigation,"  the  compounds 
being  volatilized  by  heat  and  allowed  to  precipitate  upon 
the  naked  skin  of  the  patient ;  calomel  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Mercuric  oxide  and  ammoniated  M.  (white 
precipitate)  are  used  only  externally  as  gently  irritant  ap- 
plications to  sluggish  sores.  An  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  is  used  as  a  powerful  caustic,  and  finally  the  yellow 
sulphate,  or  "  turpeth  mineral,"  is  a  prompt  and  non-nause- 
ating but  harsh  and  unequal  emetic.  [From  orig.  art.  in  •/.'« 
Univ.  Cyc.,  6y  PROF.  EDWARD  CURTIS,  M.  D.] 

Mercy,  Sisters  of,  a  religious  order  founded  in  1831  by 
Catharine  McAuley  at  Dublin,  adopted  in  1835  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  was  confirmed  in  1840  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  After  a  preliminary  postulancy  of  6  months  and  a 
novitiate  of  2  yrs.  the  Sisters  become  members  of  the  order 
by  taking  the  vows,  binding  for  life,  of  poverty,  chastity, 
obedience,  and  service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant. 

Mer'editli  (WILLIAM  MORRIS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Phila.  June 
8,  1799,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  began  legal  practice  about 
1830 ;  was  much  in  public  life  in  Pa. ;  sec.  of  the  U.  S.  treas. 
1849-50;  atty.-gen.  9f  Pa.  1861-67;  presided  over  the  Pa.  con- 
stitutional convention ;  declined  a  position  as  counsel  for 
the  U.  S.  at  the  Geneva  conference.  D.  Aug.  17,  1873. 

Mergan'ser,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Anatid»  and  the  genus  Mergus.  The  hooded  M.  of  N. 
Amer.  (Mergw  cucullatus)  is  a  beautiful  water-fowl,  known 
as  hairy-head,  water-pheasant,  and  hooded  sheldrake.  The 
red-breasted  M.,  M.  serrator,  is  common  to  both  continents. 
They  differ  from  the  true  ducks  by  their  more  slender  bill. 

Mer'ida,  city  of  Mex.,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Yucatan,  25 
m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  handsome  and  well  built,  with 
a  fine  cathedral  and  univ.,  flourishing  manufactures,  and  a 
brisk  trade.  A  R.  R.  connects  M.  with  the  port  of  Progreso 
Pop.  33,025. 

Mer'lden,  city,  on  R.  R.,  New  Haven  co,,  Conn.,  94  m. 
N.  B.  of  New  York.  The  growth  of  M.  is  due  principally  to 
its  manufactures.  The  State  Reform  School  is  located  here. 

Mcrld'iaii,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Miss.,  85  m.  E.  of  Jackson,  in  heart  of  pine  region  of  E 
Miss.,  has  2  sems.  M.  was  captured  and  partially  burned  bv 
Gen.  Sherman  in  Mar.  1864.  Pop.  1870,  2709 ;  1880,  4008. 

Meridian  of  a  Place,  the  intersection  of  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  place  and  the 
earth's  axis.  It  is  a  N.  and  S.  line.  If  the  plane  of  the  M 
of  a  P.  is  prolonged  to  intersect  the  celestial  sphere,  the  line 
in  which  it  cuts  that  sphere  is  the  celestial  or  astronomical 
M.  of  the  P.  The  magnetic  M.  of  a  P.  is  the  intersection  of 
the  earth's  surface  with  a  vertical  plane  passed  through  the 
axis  of  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  at  the  place. 

J!fcr!n?-®e,»,ma"re~Pa'  (PROSPER),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  28, 
1803  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not 
practice ;  held  various  positions  in  the  civil  service  ;  succeed- 

idM.  Vitet  in  1831  as  inspector  of  the  archaeological  and 
historical  monuments  of  Fr.,  and  d.  Sept.  23,  1870.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  lit.  in  1825  with  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul 
which  was  followed  in  1826  with  La  Guzla,  a  collection  of 
lyrical  poems.  Both  were  pub.  simply  as  translations,  and 

ar  many  yrs.  the  secret  remained  undiscovered  ;  but  their 
influence  in  propagating  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school 
m  Fr  was  considerable.  Afterward  followed  a  series  of 
novels  or  small  romances,  often  based  on  some  historical 
:lata,  and  delineating  the  character  of  the  nation  and  the 
age  with  wonderful  precision  and  vividness.  Colomba  may 
be  mentioned  as  his  masterpiece  in  this  style. 

Mer'lvale  (CHARLES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1808,  was  ed.  at  Har- 
row Haileybury,  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
a  fellow,  univ  preacher  (1839-41),  Hulsean  lecturer  (1861), 
and  Boyle  lecturer  (1864-65) ;  rector  of  Lawford  1848-70  • 
chaplain  to  the  speaker  of  the  Commons  1863-67,  and  in  1869 


became  dean  of  Ely.  He  wrote  The  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Repub- 
lic, Hist,  of  the  Roms.  under  the  Empire,  Conversion  of  the  Rom. 
Empire,  and  A  Gen.  Hist,  of  Rome. 

Merivale  (HERMAN),  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  b.  in  1806,  was  ed.  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  Coll., 
Ox.,  where  he  grad.  in  1827 ;  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  Coll.; 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1832 ;  was  prof,  of 
political  economy  at  Ox.  1837-42 ;  under-sec,  for  the  colonies 
1848-60 ;  was  perpetual  under-sec,  for  India ;  author  of 
Lectures  on  Colonization,  Historical  Studies,  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.  D.  Feb.  9, 1874. 

Mer'Iwether  (DAVID),  b.  in  Va.  in  1755 ;  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army ;  settled  in  Ga.  in  1785 ;  was  several 
times  a  member  of  the  State  legislature ;  was  M.  C.  1802-07, 
where  he  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  Jefferson,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  in  1804  a  com.  to  the  Creeks,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gov.  McMinn  of  Tenn.  in 
negotiating  with  the  Cherokees  the  treaty  of  July  8, 1817,  by 
which  Ga.  acquired  a  large  terr.  W.  of  Appalachee  River ; 
was  a  Presidential  elector  1817  and  1821.  D.  Nov.  1825. 

Merle  d'Aubigne.    See  D'AUBIGNE  (J.  H.  M.). 

Mer'llii,  a  little  hawk  of  Europe,  the  Falco  cesalon.  It 
is  swift  and  courageous,  as  well  as  docile  in  confinement, 
and  was  once  extensively  employed  for  hawking  at  small 
game.  It  is  represented  by  the  pigeon-hawk  in  the  U.  S. 

Merlin  (AMBROSIUS),  an  anc.  Welsh  prophet  and  en- 
chanter, traditionally  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century 
A.  D.  He  figures  largely  in  all  the  Arthurian  poems  from 
Spenser  to  Tennyson.  A  collection  of  prophecies  ascribed 
to  him  were  printed  in  Fr.  in  1498,  in  Eng.  in  1529,  and  in 
Lat.  at  Venice  in  1554.— Another  MERLIN,  called  C'aledonim, 
or  "  the  Wild,"  was  said  to  have  lived  at  Strathclyde  in  Scot, 
in  the  6th  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  copy  of  his 
Welsh  prototype. 

Mermaid  ("sea-maid"),  an  imaginary  marine  being, 
having  the  form  of  a  woman  to  the  waist,  and  ending  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  MERMEN,  the  males  of  this  supposed  species, 
are  also  described. 

Mer'oe,  the  name  of  a  modern  dilapidated  v.,  of  an  anc. 
city,  and  of  an  anc.  kingdom  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile, 
above  the  fifth  cataract.  The  v.  is  in  lat.  17°  N.  The  terr. 
of  the  kingdom  was  called  an  "island,"  bounded  E.  by  the 
desert,  W.  by  the  Nile,  and  N.  and  S.  by  the  Atbara  and  Az- 
rek,  the  2  main  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  country  was 
noted  for  its  fertility  and  wealth.  The  kingdom  became 
prominent  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Pyramids  and  ruins 
of  temples  attest  its  former  greatness.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Me'rom,  the  biblical  name  (Josh.  xi.  5)  for  Huleh,  a  lake 
in  N.  Pal.,  triangular  in  form,  the  apex  pointing  southward, 
about  4  m.  long,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  3J&  The  best 
description  of  it  is  in  Macgregor's  Rob  Roy. 

Merovln'gians,  the  first  Frankish  dynasty  in  Gaul, 
derived  their  name  from  Merwig  or  Merovaeus.  The  most 
characteristic  events  in  the  hist,  of  the  M.  dynasty  are  the 
perpetual  division  and  subdivision  of  the  empire  ;  the  hor- 
rible feuds  originated  by  the  rivalry  and  hatred  of  Brune- 
hild  and  Fredegonda,  and  the  establishment  of  a  peculiar 
office,  that  of  major  domus,  which  occasioned  the  overthrow 
of  the  dynasty  in  752. 

Mer'rlck  (JAMES),  b.  at  Reading,  Eng.,  Jan.  8,  1720,  ed. 
at  Trinity  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  ;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  author  of  Poems  on  Sacred 
Subjects,  Annotations,  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  The  Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  Eng. 
Verse,  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,  etc.  D.  Jan.  5,  1769. 

Merrlck  (JAMES  LYMAN),  b.  in  Monson,  Mass.,  Oct.  11. 
1803,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1830,  and  at  Columbia  Theological 
Sem.  1833 ;  was  a  missionary  to  Per.  1835-45,  and  pastor  of 
the  Congl.  ch.  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  1849  till  his  death.  Wrote 
Pilgrim's  Harp,  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed,  and  a  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Aterric/c  Family.  Translated  Keith  on  Pi'ophecy 
into  Per.,  and  left  his  property  to  found  Per.  scholarships 
in  Amherst  Coll.  and  Columbia  Sem.  D.  June  18,  1866. 

Merrlck  (PLINY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  2, 
1794,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1814  ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1817 ;  practised  also  in  Swanzey  and  Taunton ; 
a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  1843  and  1851,  judge  of  a  mu- 
nicipal court  1844,  of  the  Mass,  supreme  court  1853-64  ;  pres. 
of  Worcester  and  Nashua  R.  R.,  and  left  large  sums  for  bene- 
fit of  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.  D.  Feb.  1,  1867. 

Mer'rill,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

Merrill  (JOHN  WESLEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chester,  N.  H., 
May  9,  1808,  grad.  in  1834  at  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  studied  divin- 
ity at  Andover,  Mass.;  pres.  of  McKendree  Coll.,  Lebanon, 
111.,  1837-41 ;  prof,  of  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc.,  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Inst.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1854-68;  held  various  pastorates 
in  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  chiefly  in  Mass. 

Merrill  (STEPHEN  M.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  O., 
Sept.  10,  1825 ;  entered  the  O.  conference  in  1846 ;  elected 
ed.  of  W.  Chr.  Advocate  at  Cin.  in  1868 ;  became  bp.  1872. 

Merrill  (WILLIAM  E.),  b.  at  Ft.  Howard,  Wis.,  Oct.  11, 
1837,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1859  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieut.  of  engineers ;  first  lieut.  1861, 
capt.  1863,  and  major  1867.  Served  in  the  c.  war  as  assistant 
engineer  in  Va.  and  O.,  and  subsequently  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  ;  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Knoxville  expedition,  etc. 
until  July  1864,  when  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  engineer 
regiment  of  veteran  volunteers,  which  he  had  organized, 
and  with  which  command  he  was  engaged  in  fortifying  im- 
portant points  on  the  lines  of  military  R.  Rs.  in  Tenn.,  Ala., 
and  Ga.  Since  the  war  he  has  served  as  chief  engineer  on 
the  staff  of  the  lieut.-gen.  of  the  army,  and  with  his  corps 
m  the  improvement  of  rivers,  surveys,  etc.,  in  W. 

Merrimac,  Mass.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mer'rimack  River,  in  N.  H.  and  Mass.,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipiseogee  rivers  at 
Franklin,  N.  H.  It  flows  S.  into  Mass.,  where  it  curves 
toward  the  N.  E..  and  reaches  the  ocean  in  lat  42°  48'  27"  N., 
Ion.  70°  48'  46"  W.  On  its  banks  are  the  cities  of  Concord, 
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Manchester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Newburyport,  Mass.  It  is  a  navigable  tidal 
stream  as  far  as  Haverhill.  15  m. ;  above  this  point  its  chan- 
nel is  being  fitted  for  navigation  by  the  L*.  S.  govt.  At  its 
mouth  there  is  a  bad  and  shifting  bar.  The  river  below 
the  dam  at  Lawrence  has  valuable  fisheries,  but  is  chiefly 
important  from  its  immense  water-power. 

Mer'ritt  ^WESLEY),  b.  in  New  York  in  1836,  grad.  at 
W.  I't.  1860 ;  brevet  second  lieut.  of  dragoons  1860,  capt.  2d 
Cav.  1863.  In  the  early  part  of  the  c.  war  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  cav.  commanders,  and  in  Apr.  1863  accompanied 
Stoneman's  raid  to  Richmond  ;  was  appointed  a  brig. -gen. 
of  volunteers  in  June,  and  brevetted  major  the  week  fol- 
lowing for  Gettysburg  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; 
in  1864  was  in  command  of  a  division  under  Sheridan,  and 
subsequently  at  Opequan,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill, 
where  he  won  the  brevet  of  maj.-gen. ;  at  Five  Forks,  Sail- 
or's Creek,  and  final  surrender  was  distinguished,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  maj.-gen.  from  date  of  Five  Forks.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  chief  of  cav.  in  various  depts.  till 
Feb.  1866,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice ;  in  July  following  was  appointed  lieut.-col.  of  the  9th 
Cav.,  and  subsequently  served  against  the  Indians  on  the 
plains.  Became  supt,  W.  Pt.  1882. 

OTer'sey,  a  river  of  Eng.,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  co. 
of  Derby,  Hows  in  nearly  a  westerly  direction,  expanding  at 
Runcorn  into  a  broad  estuary,  on  the  N.  side  of  which 
is  Liverpool,  below  which  it  joins  the  Irish  Sea. 

Mer'tbyr  Tyd'vll,  town  of  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan, on  the  Taff,  is  important  on  account  of  its  iron- 
works and  coal-trade.  Pop.  48,857. 

Merton,  de  (WALTER),  b.  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  Eng., 
early  in  the  13th  century  ;  ed.  at  the  convent  of  his  native 
place ;  took  holy  orders ;  was  appointed  lord  chancellor 
1258,  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  barons  1259,  reappointed 
1261,  superseded  1263,  and  again  reinstated  in  Nov.  1272 ; 
appointed  bp.  of  Rochester  Nov.  1274,  when  he  resigned  the 
great  seal.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  learning.  D. 
Oct.  27,  1277.  M.  established  at  Basingstoke  a  hospital  for 
poor  travellers  and  decayed  ministers^  and  founded  at  Ox. 
(Jan.  7,  1264)  Merton  Coll.,  gave  it  a  further  endowment  in 
1270.  and  saw  it  completed  in  1274. 

Meru,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  fabulous  mt.  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  80,000  leagues  high,  and  surmounted  by 
the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 

Mescala,  a  river  in  Mex.  emptying  into  the  port  of  Zaca- 
tula  on  the  Pacific.  Rising  in  the  state  of  Tlascala.  as  it 
passes  Puebla  it  is  known  as  the  Aloyac,  then  as  RioPaWano, 
and  next  as  the  Rio  de  las  Balzas.  With  a  gen.  direction  of 
S.  8.  W.  and  S.,  it  is  450  m.  long,  and  navigable  in  the  last 
section,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  Rio  Zacatula.  En- 
gineers regard  it  as  an  important  part  of  a  practicable 
water-way  across  Mex.  Its  bed  has  furnished  rich  gold- 
placers,  and  it  traverses  a  rich  mineral  region. 

Me'sha,  a  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz,  Ahaziah, 
and  Jehoram,  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which 
he  annually  paid  "  a  hundred  thousand  wethers  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  rams  with  their  wool." 

Mesli'ed,  city  of  Per.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Khorassan, 
situated  on  an  elevated  but  fertile  plain  in  lat.  36°  17'  N.  and 
Ion.  59°  25'  E.  M.  derives  its  importance  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  contains  the  mausoleum  of  Imam  Riza,  the 
founder  of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Shiites.  M.  is  a 
great  trade-centre,  and  in  several  branches  of  industry  its 
manufactures  are  celebrated  ;  its  carpets,  shawls,  light  silks, 
and  sword-blades  are  excellent ;  also  certain  kinds  of  earth- 
enware, glass,  and  porcelain.  Pop.  about  60.000. 

ITIes'inerigiii.  Dr.  Mesmer  (b.  1733,  d.  Mar.  5, 1815)  ex- 
pounded in  1773  the  results  of  certain  experiments  made  by 
him,  advancing  the  theory  that  some  individuals  might  be 
rendered  temporarily  unconscious  by  others.  He  claimed 
that  this  state  was  a  species  of  animal  magnetism,  and  that 
the  passage  of  powerful  magnets  over  the  surface  of  the 
body  of  some  persons  would  induce  in  them  a  trance  state. 
This  condition  received  his  name.  About  the  same  time 
Pusegne,  his  student,  discovered  somnambulism.  For  a 
number  of  yrs.  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  witch- 
craft, and  was  forbidden  by  the  Fr.  and  Ger.  govts.,  and 
discountenanced  by  the  Ch.  It  was  not  till  the  yr.  1840  that 
the  subject  received  proper  attention.  Before  this  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  people  and  pro- 
ductive of  licentiousness.  Notwithstanding  its  interest  as  a 
peculiar  psychic  state,  it  h;u,  been  degraded  and  remained  a 
comparatively  unstudied  subject.  ''  Animal  magnetism  "  is 
an  ambiguous  term.  Science  has  demonstrated  that  a 
species  of  electricity  is  the  product  of  the  body,  and  is  gen- 
erated in  the  animal  system.  M.  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  idea  over  all  others.  So  absorbing  is  the 
fixation  of  the  mind  on  this  idea  that  the  subject  is  unmoved 
by  all  outside  influences.  The  first  individual  must  resign 
or  "  give  himself  up  "  entirely,  and  simply  be  influenced 
afterward  by  the  mesmerizer.  This  condition  may  be  pro- 
duced by  looking  fixedly  at  any  small  bright  object  held 
close  to  the  face.  After  a  few  minutes  the  person  will  be- 
come very  sleepy  and  the  eyelids  will  droop.  One  of  the 
most  able  and  conscientious  observers  was  Mr.  Braid  of 
En;;.,  whose  system  was  known  as  Braidtem  or  hypnotism, 
and  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Lond.  testified  to  its  feasibility  and 
occurrence.  When  the  mesmeric  state  is  produced  there  is 
a  remarkable  exaltation  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  so 
that  the  person  mesmerized  is  very  ready  to  receive  sug- 
gestions implied  by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  by  the  peculiar 
emphasis  and  manner  of  the  mesmerizer. 

A  person  mesmerized  presents  a  peculiar  appearance. 
There  is  first  restlessness,  faintness,  and  trembling,  dilata- 
tion of  pupils,  and  turning  upward  of  the  eyeballs,  and  finally 
sleep.  The  susceptibility  of  individuals  varies  greatly.  A 
weak,  nervous  person  or  one  possessed  of  sufficient  faith  is 
the  best  subject.  It  is  very  certain  that  all  human  beings 
exert  a  remarkable  unconscious  influence  upon  each  other. 


This  theory  of  unconscious  influence,  a  result  of  expectant 
attention,  fully  accounts  for  so  called  clairvoyance,  mincl- 
reading,  M.,  and  other  astonishing  performances.  In  all  of 
the  conditions  "  the  directing  power  of  the  will  is  suspended, 
the  intellect  is  in  a  state  of  exalted  excitement,  and  the 
reflex  power  of  the  cerebrum  stimulated.  The  mind  is  in  a 
condition  to  receive  ideas  from  outside,  suggestions  through 
the  senses  or  evolved  by  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  In  whatever  mode  the  ideas  have  been  brought  be- 
fore  the  consciousness,  it  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
these  states  that  the  mind  is  entirely  given  up  to  that  which 
may  happen  to  be  before  it  at  the  time  ;  which  consequent- 
ly excites  an  uncontrolled  directing  power  over  the  actions. 
there  being  no  antagonistic  agency  to  keep  it  in  check." 
[From  orig.  art  in  J."g  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  ALLAN  MCLANE  HAMIL-  , 
TON-.  M.  D.] 

Mesopota'mla  [Gr.  fte'o-o?,  "  middle,"  and  wora/id?, 
"river"],  the  name  generally  given  in  anc.  times  to  the 
terr.  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which 
the  Arabs  call  El  Jezirah,  "  the  island." 

ITIesozo'Ic  [Gr.  M«fo?,  "middle,"  and  faj,  "life"] 
Time,  the  great  Reptilian  Age  of  geol.  which  succeeded 
the  Palaeozoic  and  preceded  the  Cainozoic.  It  was  divided 
into  3  periods—  the  Triassic  (the  oldest),  the  Jurassic,  and 
I  the  Cretaceous.  In  it  the  molluscan  and  reptilian  types  of 
animals  began  to  decline.  Palms  and  angiospermous  plants, 
osseous  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals  all  first  appear  in  the 
Mesozoic  strata. 

Mesquite  (mes-keef)  Crass,  a  name  given  in  the  S.  W. 
i  U.  S.  to  rich  pasture  grasses  of  the  genus  Ari&tida.  They 
I  require  a  hard  soil,  without  shade,  and  are  of  great  value 
I  to  stock-raisers  where  better  grasses  will  not  grow. 

ITIesquite  Tree,  the  Pi-osojris  dulcis  or  Algarobia  glan- 
dulosa,  a  small  thorny  and  gnarled  tree,  ranging  from  Tex. 
to  S.  Amer.,  of  the  order  Leguminosae,  sub-order  MinKMMB. 
j  Its  branches  yield  abundantly  a  gum  which  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  gum  arable.  The  long  pods  abound  in  a  thick, 
sweet,  edible  pulp.  Both  bark  ana  wood  are  rich  in  tannic 
acid,  and  are  excellent  materials  for  tanning.  P.  odoraUt 
(screw  mesquite),  is  thus  called  from  its  twisted  pods. 

]TEessallna.    See  APPENDIX. 

lUesse'nla,  an  anc.  terr.  of  Gr.,  consisted  of  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the  sea  and  Laconia. 
After  2  wars  with  Sparta  (743-724  B.  c.  and  685-668  B.  c.)  the 
Messenians  were  subdued  by  the  Spartans.  When  the  power 
of  Sparta  was  broken  by  Epaminondas,  he  restored  the  Mes- 
senians to  freedom,  and  M.  flourished  anew  as  an  indepen- 
dent state  until  conquered  by  the  Roms.  in  146  B.  c. 

Ittes'ser  (ASA),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Methuen,  Mass.,  in 
1769,  grad.  at  Brown  LTniv.  1790,  where  he  became  tutor  1791, 
prof,  of  langs.  1796,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  1799,  and 
pres.  1802,  holding  that  position  until  1826,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  1792,  and  ordained  1801,  but  was 
never  settled  as  a  pastor.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  at 
Providence.  D.  Oct.  11.  1836. 

Messt'ah  is  the  name  in  the  sacred  Scripts,  and  in  the 
usage  of  Jew  and  Chr.  ascribed  to  that  holy  Person  in  whom 
the  hopes  of  redemption  centre.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Gr. 
Xpto-rds,  the  Anointed.  In  the  O.  T.  the  person  of  the  M.  is 
ever  involved  in  the  future  redemption.  Hence  we  must 
treat  of  the  M.  under  the  more  gen.  head  of  Jfessianic 
Prophecy,  the  revelation  of  the  fulfilment  of  redemption 
through  the  M. 

MESSIANIC  PROPHECY  unfolds  in  the  Mosaic,  Davidic,  and 
prophetic  periods  of  biblical  theol. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Period—  Immediately  after  the  Fall,  in  the 
midst  of  the  condemning  sentences  of  God,  the  hope  of  re- 
demption was  planted  as  a  seed  wrapped  up  in  the  shell  of 
the  curse. 

(1)  The  Protevangelium  is  a  genenc  prophecy,  bnnging 
into  contrast  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent  :  the  human  race  struggling,  suffering,  but  finally 
victorious  over  the  forces  of  evil.    And  as  these  forces  of 
evil  culminate  at  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  in  the 
serpent,  the  devil,  so  implicitly  the  human  race  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  culminating  in  a  personal  head  at  the  victorious 
end  as  well  as  at  the  sad  beginning. 

(2)  As  anew  era  begins  with  the  departure  from  the  ark, 
so  there  is  an  appropriate  advance  m  the  promise  of  re- 
demption.   The  blessings  of  Noah  rise  up  over  against  his 
curse.    The  blessing  of  Shem  is  the  presence  and  indwell- 
ing of  God,  whose  advent  is  promised  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  the  Shemites.    Here  the  divine  line  of  Messianic  proph- 

6C(3)  Abraham's  blessing  unfolds  the  Protevangelium.  It  is 
a  divine  call,  with  the  inst.  of  a  covenant  relation  and  a 
promise  which  includes  a  promised  land,  a  promised  seed, 
and  a  blessing  to  all  nations  through  the  seed. 

(4)  The  patriarch  Jacob  on  his  death  -bed  divides   the 
promised  land  among  his  sons,  singling  out  Judah  as  thi 
one  through  whom  the  covenant  blessings  especially  unfold. 

(5)  On  the  arrival  of  Israel  at  Mt.  Sinai,  prior  to  the  giving 
of  the  law,  a  covenant  relation  was  established  by  which 
Israel  becomes  God's  purchased  possession,  a  kingdom  o! 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation.  . 

<6)  The  same  factor  in  the  Abrahamic  promise  fully  ui 
folds  on  another  side  through  the  foreign  prophet  Balaam, 
who  sees  a  star  or  sceptre  rising  out  of  Jacob,  subduing  the 


(osese  organ   of  the  final  Messianic 

prophecy  of  this  period.  The  mediator  of  his  people,  estab- 
Eshing  ?he  typical  insts.  of  salvation  and  Proclaiming  ;  a 
divine  law,  which  was  no  less  prophetic,  he  was  in  h  as  own 
person  the  most  appropriate  type  of  the  prophet  \vho  was 
to  fulfil  his  work,  his  insts.,  and  revelations. 


and  oath, 


ents  the  M.  going 
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forth  to  battle,  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  triumphant. 
The  typico-prophetic  viii.  psalm  presents  the  ideal  man, 
made  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  divine,  destined  to  have 
dominion  over  all  creatures. 

(2)  Ps.  Ixviii.  describes  Jehovah's  march  and  conquests, 
with  the  blessings  of  his  advent,  with  a  more  gen.  reference 
to  all  Israel,  while  in  Ps.  xviii.  this  gen.  reference  arises  out 
of  a  particular  reference  to  hist,  of  the  Psalmist  himself. 

(3)  A  group  of  Messianic  psalms  arises  from  David's  ex- 
perience of  suffering  as  an  innocent  victim  of  unjust  perse- 
cution.   They  describe  sufferings  which  transcend  anything 
in  David's  historical  experience.    In  the  depths  of  his  own 
sorrows  David  comes  to  woes  of  which  he  has  an  ideal  ex- 
perience through  foreboding  and  presentiment  in  anxiety 
respecting  his  son. 

(4)  The  hopes  of  the  Psalmist  of  communion  with  God  after 
death  in  the  typical  Ps.  xxxi.  5,  xvii.  15,  and  xvi.  9-11  become 
typico-prophetic  in  his  experience  of  preservation  from  cor- 
ruption in  the  grave  and  life  in  the  divine  favor. 

B.  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  his  Singers.— (\}  In  Ps.  ii.  the  M. 
is  represented  calmly  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah 
on  Mt.  Zion,  in  the  relation  of  sonship.    Ps.  Ixxii.  presents 
the  aspirations  of  the  M.  and  their  realization.     Ps.  xlv. 
represents  the  M.  espousing  the  nations  through  the  type  of 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

(2)  A  group  of  psalms  describes  the  reign  of  Jehovah  in 
the  holy  city— viz.  Ps.  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlyiii.,  and  Ixxxyii. 

C.  Psalms  reflecting  the  sad  experience  of  the  disastrous 
times  of  Rehoboam,  which  the  aged  singers  pour  forth  in 
mournful  strains  of  plaintive  expostulation  and  yearning 
for  Jehovah's  advent. 

III.  The  Prophetic    Period  begins   with    the  decline    of 
Israel,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  stages  of  that  decline. 
Stadium  lst.—(l)  Joel  declares  the  advent  of  Jehovah. 

(2)  Amos  represents  the  house  of  David,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  a  ruined  hut,  as  rebuilt. 

(3)  Hosea  carries  out  the  idea  of   the  Pentateuch,  that 
idolatry  is  whoredom,  in  3  symbolical  transactions. 

Stadium  2d. — Israel  having  gone  into  exile,  the  moral 
struggle  is  more  immediately  about  Jerusalem  as  a  centre 
until  the  exile  of  Judah.  There  are  2  revivals,  accompanied 
with  Messianic  prophecies— one  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
the  other  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  former  (1)  is  introduced  by 
Micah.  (2)  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  takes  up  the 
entire  body  of  previous  Messianic  prophecy  in  order  to 
reproduce  it  in  new  forms  and  fresh  development.  The 
second  revival  under  Josiah  has  its  Messianic  prophets, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  the  2  former  merely 
reproducing  the  ideas  of  Joel  and  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  giving  a 
new  advance. 

Stadium  3d.— The  period  of  the  exile  and  restoration  is 
rich  in  Messianic  prophecies,  which  assume  the  symbolical 
and  apocalyptic  form.  Ezekiel  develops  both  sides  of  the 
subject.  Daniel  represents  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 
conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  the  M.  The  restoration  is  ac- 
companied by  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 

The  advent  began  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
tinues throughout  these  latter  days  of  the  dispensation  of 
grace  until  the  second  advent  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  distinction  of  advents  is  not  made  in  the  O.  T., 
but  first  by  the  advent  itself  and  the  prophecies  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  Hence,  while  the  first  advent  fulfils  all 
those  references  on  the  divine  side  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant  with  new  insts. 
of  salvation,  and  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  under  Je- 
hovah's favor,  and  on  the  human  side  to  the  more  humble 
features,  as  of  the  prophet  like  Moses,  the  suffering  servant 
of  Jehovah,  etc.,  yet  the  great  mass  of  Messianic  prophecy 
is  referred  by  the  N.  T.  writers  to  the  second  advent — on 
the  divine  side  in  judgment,  on  the  human  side  in  glory. 
And  yet  the  human  and  the  divine  lines,  which  in  the  O.  T. 
remain  ever  apart,  converge  in  Jesus  Christ  the  God-man  at 
his  first  advent,  who  in  his  first  state  of  humiliation  and 
his  final  state  of  glory  either  has  fulfilled,  or  is  yet  to  fulfil, 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  (See  NEUMANN,  Die  messian- 
ischen  Erscheinungen  bei  den  Juden.)  [From  oria.  art.  in  J.'t 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PBOF.  C.  A.  BKIGQS.] 

Measlna,  mes-see'nah,  a  large  seaport  town  of  Sic., 
which  gives  name  to  the  prov.  It  lies  in  lat.  38°  17'  38"  N., 
Ion.  15°  35'  E.,  and  rises  amphitheatre-like  from  the  sea, 
backed  by  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  Siculo  -  Calabrian 
Apennines.  The  harbor  of  M.,  the  largest  and  safest  in  the 
kingdom  of  It.,  is  deep,  spacious,  well  furnished  with  quays, 
and  defended  by  a  fort  and  citadel.  Having  suffered  so 
often  from  earthquakes  and  bombardments,  it  now  consists 
in  the  main  of  fine  new  buildings,  with  well-paved  streets 
and  spacious  squares,  flanked  by  stately  palaces  and  adorned 
with  fountains  and  statues.  It  existed  as  a  town  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  suffered  during  the  Punic 
and  the  Rom.  c.  wars,  also  from  the  Goths  and  the  Saracens 
In  1282,  12,000  Frenchmen  perished  here  in  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. In  1848  M.  threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  but  was  re- 
duced to  submission.  In  1860  it  was  restored  to  liberty  by 
the  arms  of  Garibaldi.  Pop.  126,496. 

Messina,  Strait  of  [It.  Faro  di  Messina  ;  Lat.  Mamer- 
tinum  f return],  a  narrow  channel  of  water  connecting  the 
Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  dividing  Sic.  from  Cala- 
bria ;  length  26  m.,  greatest  width  12  m.,  least  2  m. 

Mestizo,  mes-tee'zo  [Sp.  "mixed"],  in  Sp.  Amer.,  a 
half-breed,  the  offspring  of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian 
mother.  The  white  characters  usually  predominate. 

Metallurgy,  met'al-lur-je  [Gr.  /oieTaAAoupyos] ,  is  the 
science  and  art  of  preparing  metals  from  their  ores ;  and 
the  "metallurgist"  is  strictly  one  who  prepares  metals 
from  their  ores,  and  performs  in  addition  operations  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  finished  raw  material. 

The  minerals  from  which  the  useful  metals  are  obtained 
do  not  form  more  than  Vionth  of  the  earth's  mass,  so  far  as 
known.  The  basic  elements  of  the  remaining  99  per  cent, 
include  such  metals  as  aluminium,  sodium,  potassium,  etc., 


which,  though  employed  to  a  limited  extent,  are  not  tech- 
nically classed  among  the  "useful  metals."  At  present, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver,  gold,  mercury,  nickel, 
antimony,  bismuth,  and  perhaps  platinum,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  useful  metals  ;  while  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium, 
aluminium,  and  magnesium  have  found  some  application, 
though  a  very  limited  one  in  the  ease  of  the  last. 

The  science  of  M.  includes  the  processes  for  obtaining  all 
the  metallic  elements,  but  in  practice  the  art  of  M.  is  re- 
stricted to  the  production  of  the  useful  metals  alone.  Those 
minerals  which  contain  enough  metallic  base  to  make  its 
extraction  profitable  are  called  ores.  It  is  rare  to  find  an 
ore  consisting  entirely  of  the  metal-bearing  mineral,  other 
non-metalliferous  minerals  being  nearly  always  mixed  me- 
chanically with  it.  This  useless  rock  is  technically  known 
as  the  "gangue."  Two  general  kinds  of  gangue  are  dis- 
tinguished :  First,  earthy  gangue,  which  is  either  acid,  from 
a  preponderance  of  silica,  or  basic,  when  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  iron  most  frequently  occur.  In  this  case  2 
methods  of  removing  the  associated  rock  may  be  used. 
One  is  mechanical,  the  ore  being  crushed  fine  and  passed 
through  machines  which  cause  a  separation  of  the  heavy 
ore  from  the  lighter  gangue  by  virtue  of  their  different 
specific  gravities ;  or  by  subjecting  the  crushed  ore  to  some 
uniform  force  which  affects  the  2  minerals  differently.  The 
other  mode  of  separating  the  gangue  is  by  fusion  with  fluxes. 
A  "flux"  is  any  substance  which  will  make  the  ore  fusible 
and  fluid  at  temperatures  which  are  are  within  our  control. 
The  second  kind  of  gangue  is  one  that  consists  of  a  metal- 
bearing  mineral,  with  which  is  associated  the  mineral  con- 
taining the  object  of  the  metallurgist's  labors.  Among 
metals  occurring  in  this  manner  the  most  frequent  examples 
are  tin,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  gold,  silver,  and  others  in  pyrite 
(a  bisulphide  of  iron). 

Most  ores  consist  of  both  earthy  and  metalliferous  miner- 
als, and  therefore  require  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
processes  for  their  treatment.  Three  general  classes  may 
be  recognized  by  the  character  of  the  negative  element 
combined  with  the  metal :  (1)  Native  metals,  in  which  no 
acidifying  element  occurs.  These  native  metals  are,  how- 
ever, never  pure,  but  are  always  alloyed.  They  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  (2)  Sulphides,  or 
compounds  of  the  metal  with  sulphur  as  the  negative  ele- 
ment. Copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  iron,  antimony,  nickel, 
and  zinc  form  such  compounds.  (3)  Oxides,  which  form  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  class.  Iron,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  and  all  the  rarer  metals  belong  to  it.  Many  metals 
occur  in  2  or  in  all  3  of  these  classes. 

The  processes  by  which  a  metal  is  extracted  from  its  ore 
are  not  governed  by  the  metal  itself,  but  by_  the  negative  ele- 
ment with  which  it  is  combined.  In  carrying  out  these  dif- 
ferent processes  a  great  variety  of  reactions  are  employed. 
Two  grand  modes  of  producing  these  reactions  are  em- 
ployed, the  dry  and  the  wet.  In  the  former  the  fluidity 
necessary  for  the  free  action  of  the  substances  employed 
is  obtained  by  heat ;  in  the  latter,  by  solution  in  a  liquid. 
These  2  modes  are  often  combined  in  treatment  of  an  ore. 

The  metallurgy  of  the  native  metals  consists  usually  in  a 
combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  When 
the  ore  occurs  in  a  vein,  as  copper,  and  sometimes  gold  and 
silver,  the  vein-rock  must  be  crushed  fine ;  and  the  most 
common  apparatus  for  this  work  is  the  stamp-mill.  The 
succeeding  operations  are  intended  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  metallic  grains,  either  by  means  of  gravity  or  by 
taking  up  the  metal  (in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  in  mer- 
cury). Several  modes  of  utilizing  the  force  of  gravity  are 
employed.  One  of  the  most  common  is  to  run  the  stream  of 
"slime"  (the  ore  and  water)  over  coarse  blankets.  The 
metal,  being  heavier  than  the  rock,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  and  is  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  blankets, 
from  which  it  is  afterward  removed  by  washing  them  in  a 
tank  of  water.  Many  other  mechanical  methods  of  separa- 
tion are  also  used.  When  mercury  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
gold  and  silver  ores,  the  operation  is  known  as  "amalgama- 
tion." A  large  part  of  the  gold  and  all  of  the  platinum  ob- 
tained is  found  in  sands  and  deposits  of  gravel.  In  this  case 
the  stamp-mill  is  not  needed.  Of  the  metals  so  far  considered, 
native  copper  and  platinum  are  obtained  only  by  washing, 
gold  and  silver  by  washing  or  amalgamation. 

Next  to  these  processes  in  point  of  simplicity  is  the  metal- 
lurgy of  the  oxides.  These  ores  include  the  most  important 
metals  known,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  iron,  all  ^f  these  are  used  pure  in  the 
arts,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  ores  is  to  heat  or  fuse 
them  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  affinity  of  carbon 
for  oxygen  is  so  strong  at  high  temperatures  that  the  ele- 
ments in  the  ore  are  dissociated,  the  oxygen  uniting  with 
the  fuel  and  passing  off  as  a  gas,  leaving  the  metal  to  run  out 
in  a  fluid  state.  Most  ores  give  up  their  oxygen  at  the  com- 
paratively low  temperatures  afforded  by  the  common  "  shaft 
furnace."  Ores  of  iron,  which  are  more  "refractory  " — that 
is,  do  not  give  up  their  oxygen  with  the  same  ease — require 
"blastfurnaces."  The  product  of  the  blastfurnace  is  al- 
ways a  carbide  of  iron,  called  pig  iron.  Iron  ore  being  a 
compound  of  iron  and  oxygen,  and  pig  iron  being  a  com- 
pound of  iron  and  carbon,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the 
blast  furnace  consists  in  removing  the  oxygen  from  the  ore 
and  substituting  a  small  amount  of  carbon  in  its  place. 
Zinc  differs  from  the  other  oxides  in  being  volatilizable 
at  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  therefore  obtained  by  "  dis- 
tillation." The  ore  is  ground  fine,  mixed  with  a  pure  car- 
bon-fuel, like  charcoal  or  anthracite,  and  placed  in  a  tube 
made  of  fire-clay.  This  is  heated  to  whiteness,  at  which 
temperature  the  carbon  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  ore, 
leaving  the  zinc  to  distil  off  as  metal.  In  front  of  the  tube 
are  placed  condensers  of  clay  and  sheet  iron,  in  which  the 
metal  collects. 

The  metallurgy  of  the  sulphides  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  either  of  the  above  classes.  The  metals  of  this  class 
are  (1)  volatilizable  and  (2)  non-volatilizable.  The  former 
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include  mercury  and  zinc.  The  compound  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  cinnabar,  is  not  stable  at  high  temperatures  if  suf- 
ficient air  is  present,  the  sulphur  oxidizing  and  leaving  the 
metal  free.  The  ore  is  therefore  heated  to  redness  with  ac- 
cess of  air,  when  the  mercuric  sulphide  distils  off,  and  in 
doing  so  breaks  up  into  mercury  and  sulphurous  acid.  The 
vapor  is  passed  through  large  chambers,  where  the  metal 
condenses  and  runs  out.  The  sulphide  of  zinc,  called  blende, 
is  converted  to  oxide  by  "  roasting."  It  is  then  treated  like 
the  oxide. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  non-volatilizable  metals  3  general 
processes  are  followed  :  (1)  Roasting  and  reaction  ;  (2)  roast- 
ing and  reduction  ;  (3)  precipitation.  The  first  two  depend 
upon  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  by  roasting;  and  this 
operation,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  reduction,  has  a 
"  reverberatory  furnace,"  which  is  in  all  respects  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  shaft-furnace.  Roasting  and  reduction  con- 
sists in  allowing  the  oxidation  of  the  ore  to  become  com- 
plete, and  then  treating  the  product  as  above  described  for 
the  oxide  class.  Lead,  copper,  antimony,  nickel,  and  iron 
are  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  outline  of  metallurgical  practice  here  given  relates 
only  to  the  most  general  principles.  It  is  rare  that  an  o_re 
can  be  smelted  at  once  to  metal  of  purity  sufficient  for  its 
immediate  use  in  the  arts.  A  refining  process  is  almost 
always  applied  to  the  metal ;  and  very  often  the  process  of 
smelting  is  lengthened  out  by  making  each  operation  in- 
complete, and  thus  obtaining  the  metal  by  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  elements  combined  with  it.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  impurities  are  always  more  volatilizable 
or  more  oxidizable,  or  their  oxides  are  more  reducible,  than 
the  metal  itself,  and  by  repeatedly  subjecting  the  compound 
to  operations  which  affect  its  constituents  in  different  de- 
grees a  complete  separation  is  effected.  The  metal  is  often 
combined  with  some  element  that  admits  of  perfect  subse- 
quent separation,  and  this  compound  is  then  passed  through 
the  purifying  operations_,  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  metallic  base.  The  element  employed  for 


this  purpose  is  sulphur. 
The  products  of  the  1 


products  of  the  fusion  of  an  ore  are  threefold :  (1) 
That  containing  the  metal.  This  may  be  either  metallic  or  a 
"matte"  when  it  contains  sulphur,  or  "speise"  when  it 
contains  much  arsenic  or  antimony.  (2)  That  containing 
the  gangue  and  fluxes  ;  it  is  the  stony  part  of  the  ore  melted 
to  a  glass,  and  is  called  "slag  "  when  the  bases  are  chiefly 
non-metallic,  and  "  cinder  "  or  "  scoria  "  when  the  base  is 
chiefly  a  metallic  oxide.  (3)  The  gaseous  products,  which, 
beside  the  products  of  combustion,  contain  the  oxygen  of 
the  ore  and  such  other  constituents  of  it  as  are  volatile. 
At  the  present  day  the  most  prominent  question  in  M.  is  the 
economical  use  of  fuels.  Great  care  is  taken  in  large  works 
to  make  useful  every  element  in  the  ore  that  has  a  market 
value.  To  this  end,  metallurgical  establishments  are  now 
large  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  iron,  and 
copper  vitriol,  such  paints  as  zinc  white,  smalt,  etc.  The 
most  noticeable  instance  of  this  economy  is  the  manufact- 
ure of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite,  a  bisulphide  of  iron. 

The  wet  method  of  treating  ores  consists  in  bringing  the 
metal  into  solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  some  agent. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  those  usually  em- 
ployed. Examples  of  such  treatment  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  M.  of  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth,  all  high-priced 
metals.  The  most  usual  mode  of  accomplishing  solution  is 
employed  with  the  sulphides,  which  are  carefully  roasted  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  product  is  not  an  oxide,  but  a  sul- 
phate of  the  metal  to  be  extracted.  The  roasted  material  is 
then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphate, 
leaving  the  oxides,  and  the  metal  is  then  precipitated  by 
some  reagent.  Copper  precipitates  silver,  and  iron  precipi- 
tates copper.  Copper,  silver,  and  nickel  are  the  metals 
most  frequently  extracted  by  the  wet  way,  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  For  poor  ores  it  is 
usually  much  cheaper  than  the  dry  method,  but  when  the 
ore  is  rich,  or  if  the  gangue  is  a  substance  soluble  in  acid, 
the  use  of  acid  and  labor  may  be  so  great  as  to  make  the 
dry  method  preferable.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  J  A.  CHURCH.] 

Met'als  [Gr.  H<STO\\OV].  The  elementary  bodies  known 
as  the  metals  are  especially  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
and  generally  high  lustre,  known  as  the  metallic  lustre ;  by 
very  great  opacity ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  by  their  high 
specific  gravity.  The  color  of  the  M.  is  generally  white,  al- 
though of  various  tints ;  zinc  and  lead  having  a  bluish, 
bismuth  a  reddish,  and  calcium  a  yellowish  tint.  Gold  is 
yell9w,  and  copper  red.  The  M.  have  generally  a  high 
specific  gravity,  but  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are 
lighter  than  water,  while  magnesium  and  aluminium  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.75  and  2.56  respectively.  Of  the  others, 
the  more  important  vary  from  arsenic  at  5.88  to  platinum  at 
21.5.  Malleability,  or  the  property  of  flattening  more  or  less 
under  pressure  or  blows,  is  possessed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  M.  Related  to  malleability  is  ductility,  the  property  of 
being  drawn  into  wire  ;  but  as  this  depends  partly  on  the 
power  of  resisting  a  strain,  or  tenacity,  the  most  malleable 
M.  are  not  necessarily  most  ductile. 

Conductivity  of  Heat.— Silver,  1000;  copper,  736;  gold,  532; 
tin,  145;  iron,  119  ;  lead,  85  :  platinum,  84;  bismuth,  18.  The 
linear  expansion  of  metal  rods  by  heating  from  0°  to  100°  C. 
is  expressed  by  the  following  fractions  :  Iron,  Vsi» ;  gold, 
Vess;  copper,  V684;  silver,  l/M4:  lead,  V3Si !  zinc,  >  Asa- 
Platinum  expands  only  Vn«7- 

The, fusibility  of  the  M.  covers  a  very  wide  range,  mercury 
being  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  platinum  requir- 
ing the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  its  liquefac- 
tion. Osmium  is  the  most  refractory  of  the  M.,  volatilizing 
without  fusing  at  a  temperature  capable  of  volatilizing 
platinum.  The  fusing  points  of  the  following  M.  are  :  Mer- 
cury, 39.44°  C. ;  tin,  227.8 ;  cadmium,  228 ;  bismuth,  258  ;  lead, 
325;  zinc,  412;  silver,  1023;  copper,  1091;  gold,  1102;  cast 
iron,  1530. 


I  olatihiy,  or  the  property  of  assuming  the  gaseous  state, 
is  known  to  be  possessed  by  most  of  the  M.,  and  is  probably 
a  property  of  them  all.  In  hardness  the  M.  vary  at  ordinary 
temperatures  from  the  fluid  mercury  and  soft,  waxy  potas- 
sium to  the  exceedingly  hard  chromium  and  manganese, 
capable  of  scratching  glass  and  hardened  steel. 

The  M.  are  found  both  free  and  combined  in  nature 
Gold  and  platinum  almost  invariably  occur  free.  Mercury 
occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  and  sometimes  metallic.  Silver 
is  often  found  native,  but  more  generally  as  sulphide. 
Copper  mainly  as  sulphide,  generally  with  sulphide  of  iron, 
also  very  commonly  as  carbonate  and  oxide,  and  in  a  few 
localities  large  deposits  of  native  copper  are  found.  The 
iron  ores  are  the  oxides  and  carbonate.  Lead  occurs 
mainly  as  sulphide,  but  the  carbonate  is  also  an  important 
ore.  Tin  is  found  as  oxide  ;  the  sulphide  is  a  less  esteemed 
ore,  although  abundant  in  the  Eng.  mines.  The  most 
valuable  zinc  ores  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphide;  the 
oxide  is  less  abundant.  Nickel  and  cobalt  occur  chiefly  as 
arsenides  and  sulphides;  bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenic 
are  found  combined  with  sulphur,  and  also  native,  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  worked.  There  are  49  of  the  elements 
universally  considered  as  M.,  tellurium,  which  is  sometimes 
reckoned  as  the  50th,  being  generally  classed  among  the 
mttalMds  with  selenium,  to  which  it  bears  close  relations. 

Specific  Gravities  of  Metals  at  15.5°  C'.— Platinum,  in  thin 
wire,  21.50;  gold,  19.50;  uranium,  18.40 ;  tungsten,  17.60; 
mercury.  13.59;  palladium,  11.30-11.80:  lead,  11.45;  silver, 
10.50;  bismuth,  9.90;  copper,  8.96;  nickel,  8.80;  cadmium, 
8.70 ;  molybdenum,  8.63 ;  cobalt,  8.54 ;  manganese,  8.00 ;  iron, 
7.79;  tin,  7.29;  zinc,  6.86-7.1 ;  antimony.  6.80;  arsenic,  5.88; 
aluminium,  2.56-2.67 ;  magnesium,  1.75;  sodium,  0.972;  po- 
tassium. 0.865  ;  lithium,  0.593.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ. 
Cyc..  by  PROF.  H.  B.  CORNWALL.] 

IHetapliys'Ics  is  the  science  of  cognitions  for  which  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given  than  their  logical  necessity. 

Met'calf  <THEROS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin.  Mass.,  Oct.  16, 
1784,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1805  ;  became  a  reporter  of  the 
Mass,  supreme  court  in  1839,  and  was  one  of  its  judges 
1848-65  ;  author  of  numerous  vols.  of  legal  reports,  digests, 
etc.,  and  ed.  of  important  legal  works,  especially  Digest  of 
Cases  in  the  Mass.  Supreme  Court,  and  Metcalf's  ileiwrts, 
1840-49.  D.  Nov.  13.  1875. 

Ittet'calfe  (THOMAS*,  b.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  20, 
1780,  removed  in  early  youth  to  Ky.,  where  he  was  bred  a 
stone-mason ;  became  a  political  orator  in  1809 ;  fought  at 
Ft.  Meigs  in  1813,  and  was  thenceforth  much  in  public  life  ; 
was  M.  C.  1819-29,  gpv.  of  Ky.  1828-32,  State  senator  1834, 
pres.  of  the  board  of  internal  improvement  1840,  U.  S.  Senator 
1848-49.  D.  Aug.  18,  1855. 

Metel'Ius,  the  name  of  a  Rom.  family  belonging  to  the 
plebeian  gens  Caecilia,  distinguished  as  much  for  the  virtue 
as  for  the  talents  of  its  members.  It  first  became  known 
in  hist,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  when  Lucius  Caecilius 
Metellus  was  elected  consul  in  251  B.  c.,  and  it  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous members  were  (1)  QUINTUS  C^CILIUS  METELLUS 
MACEDONICUS,  who  defeated  the  Macedonians  in  148  B.  c. 
and  the  Achaeans  in  146  B.  c.— (2)  QUINTUS  C^ECILIUS  METEL- 
LUS NUMIDICUS,  who  fought  successfully  in  108  B.  c.  against 
Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  but  was  superseded  by  Marius. 
— (3)  QUINTUS  C^ECILIUS  METELLUS  CELEK,  who  was  praetor 
in  63  B.  c.,  and  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  Catiline. 

Metempsychosis,  me-temp-se-kO'sis  [Gr.  M*™,  "af- 
ter," and  f^v\(xa,  to  "  vivify,"  to  "animate  "],  the  transit 
of  the  soul  from  one  stage  of  being  or  life  to  another.  As  the 
belief  that  the  soul  after  death  appears  again  in  animals  or 
in  men  and  women  is  spread  all  over  the  world,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  first  form  in  which  the  idea  of  immortality 
occurs  to  man.  The  early  Egyptians  saw  in  it  an  explana- 
tion of  the  sufferings  endured  by  many  men  on  earth,  which 
sufferings  were  otherwise  inexplicable.  But  it  was  in  India 
that  M.  was  most  ingeniously  and  extensively  developed. 
To  the  pure  theism  of  the  early  Jews  and  Arabs,  or  of  the 
Shemitic  race,  who  simply  held  that  God  directly  made  and 
willed  all  things,  the  idea  of  M.  was  utterly  opposed.  Con- 
sequently the  O.  T.  contains  no  trace  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  But  after  the  building  of  the  second  temple 
foreign  speculation  and  superstition  flowed  in  on  them 
freely.  The  Oilgul  Xeshamoth,  or  theory  of  M.,  forms  an 
important  doctrine  in  the  Cabbala,  and  ere  long  a  mass  of 
wild  and  beautiful  legends  arose  to  illustrate  it.  The  Grs. 
derived  the  doctrine  of  M.  from  teachers  who  had  taken  it 
from  Egypt  or  India.  Thales  had  taught  it  at  an  early 
period,  and  it  was  subsequently  greatly  developed  by  Phere- 
cides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason 
for  believing  that  there  were  no  religious  or  spiritual  sys- 
tems of  antiquity  which  did  not  eventually  include  M., 
strange  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  present  day.  Gnostics  and 
Manicha?ans  welcomed  it.  and  the  more  mystical  of  the  Ch. 
Fathers  found  in  it  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits.  It  passed  from  the  E. 
through  such  insts.  as  the  Cairene  House  of  Light  and  the 
Knights  Templars,  into  the  obscure  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Europe.  The  Taborites,  an  extreme  branch  of  the  Huss- 
ites, are  said  to  have  believed  in  transmigration.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  C.  G.  LELAND.] 

Me'teorlte,  Meteor'ollte,  or  A'e'rollte.    These  are 
used  svnonvmously  to  denote  a  solid  body  that  has  fallen 
from  the  heavens.    Of  the  three,  meteorolite  is  perhaps 
the  most  correct  and  expressive,  being  denved  from  the  G: 
u«T€wpa  a  "meteor,"  and  Aiflo?,  a  "stone." 
confounded  with  those  small  lumens  bodies  that  flash 
across  the  sky  every  bright  night,  visiting  us  in  large  n 
bers  at  stated  periods,  and  called  shooting  stars;  fc 
last  are  doubtless  composed  of  very  attenuated  matter,  ana 
never  leave  any  solid  residue  behind  them.    A  genuine  me- 
teorite may  flash  across  the  sky,  become  visible,  and  yet 
pass  on  without  sending  to  the  earth  any  evidence  or  i 
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true  character ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  of  these  bodies 
ever  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere  without  ulti- 
mately falling  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  constituting 
an  addition  to  our  globe.  These  bodies  have  been  observed 
to  fall  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  the  earliest 
account  we  have  of  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
llth  v.  of  the  10th  chap,  of  Josh. ;  at  any  rate,  the  phenom- 
enon referred  to  in  that  v.  can  be  interpreted  by  reference 
to  some  of  the  more  modern  falls  of  meteoric  stones.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  falls  recorded  in  anc.  hist,  is 
that  of  the  Thracian  stone  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  58th 
chapter  of  his  second  book  of  nat.  hist.  It  fell  near  JSgos- 
potamos  in  Thrace  467  B.  c.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  as 
large  as  a  cart  (which,  however,  gives  us  a  very  indefinite 
idea  of  its  size,  the  carts  of  those  d_ays  being  much  smaller 
than  those  now  in  use) ;  he  describes  it  also  as  being  of  a 
burned  color.  It  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  inhabs.  of 
the  country,  and  the  time  of  its  fall  served  to  fix  the  period 
of  certain  important  events,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
statement  to  be  found  in  the  Parian  Chronicle:  "From  the 
time  when  the  stone  fell  at  ^Egospotamos,  and  the  poet 
Simonides,  who  d.  at  the  age  of  90  during  the  archonship  of 
Theagenides  at  Athens,  is  205  yrs."  Another  anc.  and  mem- 
orable meteorolite  is  now  at  Mecca ;  for  the  celebrated 
black  stone,  Hajar  el  Aswad,  that  forms  an  object  of  adora- 
tion of  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  is  doubtless  one 
of  these  bodies ;  and  some  think,  with  very  good  reason, 
that  the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  (referred  to  in 
the  35th  v.  of  the  19th  chap,  of  Acts),  and  was  W9rshipped 
by  the  Ephesians,  was  also  an  aerolite.  [From  oriq.  art.  in 
JSs  Univ.  Oyc.,  by  PROP.  J.  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  LL.D.J 

Meteorol'ogy  [Or.  /ueTeu>poAoyta],the  science  that  treats 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  its  relations  to  all  the  various 
features  of  the  weather.  A  distinction  is  properly  made 
between  meteorology  and  climatology,  in  that  the  latter 
deals  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface 
of  the  dry  land,  in  so  far  as  it  influences  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  while  M.  extends  its  scope  to  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, over  the  ocean  as  well  as  over  the  land,  at  great  as 
well  as  at  small  elevations,  and  deals  with  mechanical  and 
physical  problems  that  are  foreign  to  climatology. 

Temperature  and  Moisture.— In  dealing  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere  deductively,  we  have  to  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  the  density  of  the  air,  the  inequalities 
of  which  are  the  direct  cause  or  the  gen.  currents  as  well  as 
of  the  local  winds.  Given  the  distribution  of  density,  and 
the  resulting  currents  of  air  should  be  deducible  by  the 
laws  of  mechs.  This  density  depends  upon  temperature, 
aqueous  vapor,  and  pressure.  The  temperature  may  be  re- 
garded as  regulated  by,  first,  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  sub- 
ject to  the  absorption  of  such  solar  atmospheres  or  other 
envelopes  as  may  exist ;  second,  the  absorption  by  the  air 
of  the  heat  radiated  into  it  from  the  sun,  either  directly  or 
after  reflection  from  the  earth  or  clouds  ;  third,  the  radia- 
tion into  space  of  the  heat  thus  received  from  the  sun ; 
fourth,  the  mutual  conversion  of  heat  and  molecular  work. 
The  amount  of  heat  annually  received  from  the  sun  is  prob- 
ably not  constant.  Koppen  seems  to  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  increases  and  diminishes  to  a 
slight  extent  parallel  with  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  solar  spots.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  slight 
secular  change,  while  other  investigations  show  that  there 
are  also  sensible  hourly  changes  in  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  Neglecting  these  smaller  changes,  Sir  William 
Thomson  finds  that  the  average  quantity  of  heat  received 
by  the  earth  from  the  sun,  converted  by  Joule's  unit,  is,  for 
an  area  of  1  square  foot  exposed  perpendicularly  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  solar  rays,  83  ft.-lbs.  per  second.  This  number 
relates  to  the  heat  received  at  the  outer  surface  of  our  at- 
mosphere. The  quantity  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  will 
depend  upon  the  chemical  const,  or  the  mechanical  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  at  that  place,  and  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum  of  air  traversed  by  the  solar  rays  ;  which  thick- 
ness depends  principally  upon  the  lat.  of  the  station  and 
the  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  For 
the  lat.  of  Paris,  from  various  measures  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be  concluded  that  on  the  driest, 
clearest  days  15,  but  on  ordinary  days  25  per  cent,  of  the 
solar  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  before  the  rays 
reach  the  earth,  the  sun  being  supposed  in  the  zenith.  The 
solar  radiation  diminishes  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the 
thickness  of  the  absorbent  increases  in  an  arithmetical  ratio 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  express  pretty  approximately 
the  law  of  diminution  of  the  heat  received  from  the  sun 
with  the  increase  of  the  zenith  distance  of  that  luminary 
As  a  result  of  careful  calculations  it  appears  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  entire  earth  during  the 
yr.  from  the  sun,  only  about  0.66  reaches  its  surface  even 
on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  cloudless  sky.  If,  however 
we  consider  that  the  average  cloudiness  of  the  entire  globe 
is  not  far  from  «/ip,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  diminish  this 
number  to  Vio  of  its  present  value ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  average  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  so  far  as 
our  observations  have  made  it  known  to  us,  about  27/mnths 
or  H  of  the  solar  radiation  that  is  incident  upon  our  atmos- 
phere, actually  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Of  the 
work  done  by  the  7S/,o0ths  which  is  absorbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere, but  little  account  has  been  taken,  thus  far  in  M 
Doubtless,  its  most  important  function  is  the  performance 
of  molecular  work— viz.  the  preservation  in  an  invisible 
state  of  that  aqueous  vapor  which,  if  allowed  to  condense 
into  cloud,  would  cover  the  whole  earth  with  a  perpetual 
canopy  of  fog.  Of  the  "Viooths  that  reach  the  earth's  sur- 
face, we  may  consider  that  almost  the  whole  of  it  pene- 
trates the  earth  or  water  on  which  it  falls,  and  is  retained 
tnere  tor  a  greater  or  less  period— some  onlyforafractiou  of 
a  second,  some  for  many  days.  A  small  portion  of  the  heat 
received  at  the  surface  of  the  solid  earth  is,  by  conduction 
conveyed  toward  the  interior  so  long  as  the  latter  is  cooler 
than  the  surface.  The  larger  portion  of  the  heat  is,  how- 


ever, immediately  (and  the  whole  ultimately)  given  by  radi- 
ation (as  ultra  red  rays)  back  to  the  adjacent  or  lowest  stra- 
tum of  air,  while  a  very  sensible  quantity  is  absorbed  in 
various  chemical  and  organic  processes,  of  which  those  of 
prin.  importance  to  M.  are  the  evaporation  of  water,  ice,  or 
snow  and  the  development  of  vegetable  growth.  The  ra- 
diative and  conductive  powers  of  the  various  components 
of  the  earth's  surface  are,  however,  not  sufficient  thus 
immediately  to  relieve  the  surface  of  all  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun ;  the  temperature  of  the  soil  consequently 
continues  to  increase,  at  least  in  clear  weather,  so  long  as 
the  sun  remains  near  the  meridian.  The  surface  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  continues  to  warm  up  the  lowest  stratum 
of  the  atmosphere  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  meridian,  and  until  the  combined  amount 
of  heat  received  at  the  surface,  both  from  the  sun  and  from 
the  next  lowest  stratum  in  the  earth,  equals  its  own  com- 
bined evaporative  and  radiative  power. 

The  results  of  the  processes  of  radiation  may  be  approx- 
imately said  to  be— (1)  The  land  is  warmed  more  rapidly 
and  copied  more  rapidly  than  the  ocean.  (2)  The  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  land  receives  its  heat  more  rapidly  than  that 
in  contact  with  the  ocean.  (3)  The  air  over  the  ocean  or 
over  fields  of  snow  or  over  regions  covered  with  heavy  vege- 
tation receives  more  moisture  than  that  over  the  arid  por- 
tions of  the  earth.  (4)  Those  portions  of  the  lowest  strat  um 
of  atmosphere  which  are  specifically  lighter  are  forced  by 
the  surrounding  heavier  gas  to  rise,  in  doing  which  they 
allow  the  neighboring  air  to  flow  in,  producing  winds  or 
currents_,  while  the  rising  lighter  portions  expand,  thereby 
consuming  a  portion  of  their  superabundant  heat  in  molec- 
ular work,  and  losing  a  greater  portion  by  radiation  to  the 
colder  strata  about  them.  (5)  It  is  by  the  conductive  process 
referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  that  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  heat  received  at  the  earth's  surface  to  be  dissipated 
into  empty  space.  (6)  The  total  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  measured  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  units  of 
force  must,  on  the  average  of  the  yr..,  be  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  total  amount  of  heat 
received  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  45  X  1015  ft.-lbs.  per 
second.  (7)  When  over  a  gjven  region  the  sun's  direct  heat 
is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  withdrawn,  and  radiation 
from  the  earth's  surface  has  continued  to  deplete  its  store 
of  heat,  until  it  is  no  longer  able  to  heat  up  the  lowest  stra- 
tum of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  to  a  temperature 
above  that  of  neighboring  regions,  that  layer  of  air  ceases 
to  have  any  buoyant  power,  and  remains  lying  quietly  on 
the  earth's  surface ;  which  quiescence,  however,  does  not 
hinder  the  transmission  through  it  of  radiations  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  may  continue  at  least  until  an 
equilibrium  is  established  between  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  of  air  above 
it ;  and  long  before  this  point  is  reached  it  usually  happens 
either  that  the  sun  rises  or  that  either  dew  or  hoar-frost 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  else  fog  forms  in 
the  air  immediately  above,  or,  more  frequently  still,  layers 
of  strati  or  cirri  cloud  form  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  In 
either  of  these  latter  cases  the  fog  or  cloud,  acting  as  a 
covering  to  the  earth's  surface,  neutralizes  any  further  ra- 
diation therefrom.  (8)  The  capability  of  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere at  any  season  or  any  place  to  convey  away  the 
heat  received  by  them  is  approximately  shown  by  the  in- 
terval elapsing  after  noon  at  which  the  maximum  of  the 
temperature  takes  place,  and  by  the  range  between  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  afternoon  and  the  minimum 
temperature  in  the  morning ;  or,  still  better,  by  the  inter- 
val of  time  elapsing  between  such  maximum  and  minimum. 
(9)  The  study  of  local  winds  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  mechanical 
problem  whose  data  are  local  topography,  etc. 

The  Movements  of  the  Air.— Were  the  earth  or  air  perfectly 
quiescent,  meteorological  phenomena  would  be  reduced  to 
the  most  absolute  uniformity ;  the  variations  introduced  by 
the  movements  of  the  air,  as  primarily  due  to  the  varying 
densities  of  its  various  parts,  and  as  affected  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  constitute  the  most  prominent  phenomena  of 
the  weather.  The  influence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  has, 
since  the  enunciation  by  Hadley  (1735)  of  his  theory  of  the 
trade-winds,  been  more  or  less  imperfectly  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  numerous  writers.  But  both  in  respect  to  priority 
and  in  fulness  of  detail,  as  well  as  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  scope,  the  works  of  Prof.  William  Ferrel  of  Wash,  are 
pre-eminent,  and  especially  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they 
have  served  to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  the  dynamics 
of  M.  He  says  :  "  There  are  4  principal  forces  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  a  correct  theory  of  the  winds. 
The  first  arises  from  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  some  places  than  others,  on  account  of  its 
condition  as  to  temperature  and  the  dew-point.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  primum  mobile  of  the  winds,  and  all  the  other  forces 
concerned  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  efficiency.  A 
second  force  arises  from  the  tendency  which  the  atmos- 
phere has,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  when  from  any 
cause  it  has  risen  above  the  general  level,  to  flow  to  places 
of  a  lower  level.  These  3  preceding  forces  generally  pro- 
duce counter-currents.  Again,  when  a  particle  of  air  has 
been  put  in  motion  toward  the  N.  or  S.,  the  combination 
of  this  motion  with  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  pro- 
duces a  third  force,  which  causes  a  deflection  of  the  mo- 
tion to  the  E.  when  this  motion  is  toward  the  N.,  and  a 
deflection  to  the  W.  when  it  is  toward  the  S.  .  .  .  The 
fourth  and  last  force  arises  from  the  combination  of  a 
relative  E.  or  W.  motion  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  earth." 

The  subdivision  of  each  hemisphere  into  continental  and 
oceanic  areas  introduces  further  complications  into  the  sys- 
tems of  winds  and  pressures ;  thus,  for  instance,  over  the 
N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific  oceans  the  regions  of  maximum 
pressure  and  of  calms  lie  to  the  southward  of  the  corre- 
sponding regions  over  the  continents.  Moreover,  the  belts 
of  maximum  pressure  are  most  clearly  perceived  when  the 
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movements  of  the  air  meet  with  the  least  resistance.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  both  hemispheres,  pushed  over  to  the  E. 
sides  of  the  oceans.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  intro- 
duction to  deductive  M.  to  detail  the  laws  partly  belonging 
to  mechanics  and  partly  to  molecular  physics  that  lead  to 
the  minor  phenomena  of  diurnal  barometric  variations, 
formation  of  rain  and  snow,  etc.  Equally  difficult  would  it 
be  to  give  here  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  methods, 
partly  philosophical,  but  principally  empirical,  by  means  of 
which  the  information  given  daily  on  the  synoptic  weather- 
maps  of  Europe  and  Amer.  is  made  available  for  the  pre- 
diction of  the  weather  12  or  24  hours  in  advance.  [From 
orifl.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  CLEVELAND  ABBE.] 

Me'teors.  The  word  meteor,  from  the  Gr.  ju.«Te<opos, 
means  a  "  thing  in  the  air  "  or  "  above  the  ground."  It  has 
been  used  to  denote  many  different  objects  and  phenomena, 
generally  of  short  duration,  that  have  their  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Thus,  there  are  aerial  M.,  as  winds,  tornadoes, 
etc. ;  aqueous  M..  as  fogs,  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc. ;  luminous  M., 
or  those  due  to  the  action  on  light  of  elements  in  the  air,  as 
rainbows,  halos,  parhelias,  mirages,  etc. :  electrical  M.,  as 
lightnings,  auroras,  etc. :  and  igneous  M.,  as  shooting  or  fall- 
ing stars,  star-showers,  bolides  or  fireballs,  aerolites  or  me- 
teorites, etc.  In  present  usage  the  term  meteor  is  generally 
limited  to  the  last  group,  or  to  the  igneous  M. 

The  Meteors  are  Astronomical  Phenomena.— It  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  by  astronomers  that  igneous  M.  are  caused 
by  small  bodies  called  mtttonidt,  which  have  been  travelling 
about  the  sun  in  their  orbits,  but  now  come  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and,  in  general,  burn  up. 

Star-shower  of  Nov.  13.— On  the  morning  of  Nov.  13,  1833, 
from  about  3  o'clock  till  daylight,  large  numbers  of  shoot- 
ing stars  were  seen  throughout  the  W.  hemisphere.  The 
very  important  fact  was  noticed  that  wherever  the  observ- 
er might  be,  the  paths  of  the  M.  across  the  sky  were  al- 
ways directed  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo,  and 
that  this  point  kept  its  place  among  the  stars  notwithstand- 
ing the  earth's  rotation.  This  fact  could  be  explained  only 
by  assuming  that  the  paths  of  the  M.  through  the  air  were 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  were  directed  from  the  constel- 
lation Leo :  also  that  the  M.  were  of  cosmical  not  of  terres- 
trial origin.  Further  research  established  that  there  had 
been  star-showers  on  the  following  earlier  dates : 


Nov.  13,  1832 ; 

"     12,  1799 ; 

"      9, 1698 : 
Oct.   18,  1602  (O.S.); 


Oct.  25, 1533  (O.S.)  ;  I  Oct.  15, 1002  (O.S.) ; 


23,  1366      "  "    14,    934 

19,  1202      "  "    15,    931     " 

17,  1101       "  "    13,    902     " 

These  dates  show  a  cycle  of  about  33  yrs.,  with  a  change  of 
date  of  about  3  days  in  a  century,  the  apparent  change  of 
12  days  in  the  17th  century  being  due  in  the  main  to  the  dif- 
ference between  old  and  new  style.  The  cycle,  the  change 
of  date,  and  the  radiation  all  implied  that  the  M.  belonged 
to  a  group  of  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun  in  similar  ellip- 
tic orbits.  It  was  also  found  that  only  5  possible  orbits 
could  explain  the  cycle  and  the  radiation,  and  that  one.  and 
only  one,  of  these  explains  the  change  of  date.  This  is  an 
orbit  whose  period  is  33)^  yrs.,  inclination  17°  45',  eccentric- 
ity about  Vio,  and  motion  retrograde.  According  to  ex- 
pectation, the  M.  appeared  again  in  thousands  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  14  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868. 

Comet  1866.— A  comet  passed  its  perihelion  in  Jan.  1866, 
which  has  an  orbit  very  nearly  identical  with  the  common 
orbit  of  the  M.  as  thus  determined.  In  fact,  the  comet  is 
travelling  with  the  group,  and  near  the  head  of  it. 

The  Biela  Comets  and  the  Andromedes. — A  comet  of  short 
period,  making  3  circuits  in  20  yrs.,  was  discovered  in  1772, 
and  observed  in  1805,  1826,  1832,  1845,  and  1852.  IB  1845  it 
was  seen  to  be  separated  into  2  parts,  about  150,000  m.  from 
each  other.  In  1852  the  2  comets  were  about  1,200,000  m. 
from  each  other.  Since  that  time  they  have  never  been 
seen.  The  earth's  orbit  came  very  close  to  the  comet's 
orbit,  the  earth  crossing  the  comet's  path  at  first  early  in 
Dec.,  but  afterward,  owing  to  the  action  of  Jupiter  on  the 
comet,  late  in  Nov.  Shooting  stars  were  seen  in  consider- 
able numbers  Dec.  7,  1798,  and  Dec.  8,  1838,  and  at  the  latter 
time  were  observed  to  radiate  from  Andromeda ;  they  are 
hence  called  Andromedes. 

Theory  of  the  Meteors.— We  may  then  regard  the  me_teoroid 
as  a  small  solid  body  describing  its  long  elliptic  orbit  about 
the  sun,  like  any  comet.  The  number  of  such  small  bodies 
is  so  great  that  every  day  many  millions  of  them  come  with- 
in 4000  m.  of  the  earth's  centre.  They  are  entirely  invisible 
until,  at  a  height  of  less  than  100  m.  from  the  ground,  they 
enter  air  dense  enough  to  resist  their  motion  and  create 
light.  The  air  being  compressible,  an  intense  heat  is  de- 
veloped directly  in  front  of  the  body.  The  anterior  surface 
is  in  consequence  melted  away,  the  melted  matter  being 
wiped  off  by  the  air.  This  streams  back,  forming  in  part 
the  apparent  flame  and  the  train  of  the  M.  Its  own  firmer 
constitution  prevents  the  meteorite  from  like  condensation 
and  internal  heating,  and  it  therefore  proceeds  many  m. 
before  it  is  entirely  destroyed.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances of  velocity,  chemical  and  mechanical  constitution, 
and  size,  the  meteoroid  is  not  entirely  scattered,  but,  break 
ing  up  into  fragments,  comes  to  the  ground  in  a  shower  of 
stones.  These  stones  often  show  traces  of  the  flow  of  melt- 
ed matter,  also  evidences  of  successive  fractures,  and  even 
the  partially  developed  cracks  which  with  further  action 
would  have  become  fractures.  The  meteorites  are  all  evi- 
dently fragments,  not  separate  formations.  They  are  in  the 
heavens,  to  some  extent  at  least,  grouped  in  streams  along 
the  orbits  of  known  comets,  and  hence  have  some  common 
origin  with  them.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.  V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
H.  A.  NEWTON,  LL.D.] 

Metli'odtsiu.  The  title  "  Methodists  "  was  applied  to 
Wesley  and  some  of  his  Ox.  associates  not  in  derision,  but 
as  expressive  of  the  regularity  of  their  religious  habits.  The 
jittle  association,  begun  in  1729,  grew  slowly,  and  consisted 
in  its  6th  yr.  of  only  14  members,  the  most  memorable  of 


and  George  White- 


Lond.,  and  formed  in  the  latter  city  his  first  "society" 
which  he  says  was  the  "  rise  of  the  UNITED  SOCIETY  "—that 
is  to  say,  of  organized  M.  It  soon  extended  over  G.  Brit 
and  into  Ire.  Additional  "  societies "  were  continually 
formed ;  General  Rules  were  prepared  for  them  by  John  and 
C'harles  Wesley  jointly.  These  "  Rules  "  are  the  recognized 
"terms  of  membership  "  throughout  the  Meth.  communion 
and  they  are  thoroughly  practical,  requiring  as  the  "  only- 
condition  "  "  a  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved 
from  sin,"  and  the  exemplification  of  this  desire,  first,  by 
the  avoidance  of  certain  specified  vices  ;  secondly,  "  the  do- 
ing good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  all 
men."  The  societies  were  divided  into  "  classes  "  of  about 
12  persons  each,  and  placed  under  the  inspection  of  select 
"  leaders."  The  "  class  meeting  "  has  since  been  the  germ 
of  almost  every  Meth.  ch.  in  the  world.  Each  member  con- 
tributed a  penny  a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter  for  the 
support  of  the  cause,  and  thence  arose  the  whole  financial 
system  of  M.  The  clerical  laborers  could  not  supply  the  in- 
creasing local  societies ;  laymen  of  natural  talents  were 
therefore  recognized,  first  as  "  exhorters,"  and  then  as  "  local 
preachers,"  to  conduct  their  public  services  in  the  absence 
of  their  clerical  guides.  Wesley  soon  called  out  some  of  his 
ablest  "  local  preachers  "  into  the  general  field,  to  travel 
and  preach,  and  thence  arose  the  lay  itinerant  ministry.  To 
give  regularity  to  the  labors  of  these  lay  evangelists,  they 
were  assigned  to  different  sections  of  the  country ;  thence 
came  the  Meth.  "  circuit."  Over  a  given  number  of  these 
circuit  preachers  presided  a  select  itinerant,  and  thence 
arose  the  "  district,"  with  its  "presiding  elder"  in  Amer., 
its  "  chairman  "  in  Eng.  This  officer  assembled  the  preachers 
and  other  "  official  members  "  of  each  circuit  4  times  a  yr., 
for  the  better  regulation  of  their  work ;  thence  arose  the 
"  quarterly  conference  ;"  a  similar  gathering  from  all  the 
circuits  of  a  dist.  constituted  the  "  district  conference  ;"  the 
yearly  gathering  of  all  the  preachers  of  all  the  dists.,  for  the 
revision  of  their  entire  work  and  its  redistribution  for  the 
ensuing  yr.,  made  the  "annual  conference."  The  latter, 
however,  preceded,  chronologically,  the  other  forms  of 
"conference,"  Wesley  having  held  the  first  session  in  1747. 
In  Amer.  the  great  territorial  range  of  the  denomination  has 
rendered  necessary  a  quadrennial  session  called  the  "gen- 
eral conference,"  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  annual 
conferences.  Beside  these  peculiarities,  M.  has  some  minor 
functions  or  distinctions  which  have  contributed  much  to 
its  popular  effectiveness.  Its  "  love-feast "  was  borrowed, 
through  its  early  Moravian  associates  (see  WESLEYS),  from 
the  agapae  of  the  primitive  Ch.  The  "band  meeting"  was 
also  copied  from  the  Moravians.  The  "watch-night"  is 
usually  celebrated  on  New  Year's  Eve,  its  services  closing 
with  silent  prayer  at  midnight. 

The  theology  of  M.  may  be  said  to  be  substantially  that  of 
the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  though  it  eliminates  the  alleged  Calvinistic 
teachings  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Wesley  was  thor- 
oughly Arminian,  and  his  followers  are  universally  such. 
The  "  minutes  "  of  his  early  conferences  record  many  dis- 
cussions with  his  assembled  preachers  on  theological  sub- 
jects. Certain  compilations  from  these  documents,  together 
with  his  sermons  and  his  notes  on  the  N.  T.,  are  recognized 
as  the  theological  standards  of  the  Eng.  or  Wesleyan  Meths. 
In  the  U.  S.  his  abridgment  of  the  Anglican  Articles  is  the 
only  authoritative  Methodistic  standard. 

Wefleyan  Meths.  is  the  title  of  the  Brit,  parent  body.  Dur- 
ing Wesley's  life  it  was  chiefly  controlled  by  his  patriarchal 
authority.  He  left,  however,  a  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  rec- 
ognized in  1794  by  the  high  court  of  chancery,  providing  for 
the  govt.  of  the  "  connection  "  after  his  decease.  By  this 
deed  the  annual  conference  is  composed  of  100  travelling 
preachers,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 
They  are  the  "  legal  conference,"  but  the  other  travelling 
ministers  attend  their  sessions  and  share  in  their  debates, 
without  the  right  of  voting.  The  pres.  of  the  conference  is 
elected  for  1  yr.,  and  has  during  this  term  the  gen.  super- 
vision of  the  denomination.  It  has  missions  in  Ire.,  Fr., 
Switz.,  Ger.,  It.,  Gibraltar,  India,  Ceylon,  Chi.,  S.  and  N. 
Afr.,  the  W.  I.,  Canada,  Brit.  Amer.,  Australia,  and  Poly- 
nesia ;  and  conferences,  affiliated  and  subordinate  to  that 
of  Eng.,  in  Ire.,  Australia,  Canada,  E.  Brit.  Amer.,  and  FT. 

The  Calvinistic  Meths.  arose  from  a  difference  between 
Whitefield  and  Wesley  respecting  the  Calvinistic  doctrines. 
Personally  they  became  cordial  friends  again,  but  their  fol- 
lowers were  never  reunited.  The  Calviuistic  Meths.  were 
finally  organized  in  3  denominations.  The  first  was  called 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection.  Her  ladyship  was  their  liberal 
patron  and  their  chief  director.  Their  pastors  were  settled, 
they  used  the  liturgy  of  the  national  Ch.,  but  their  system 
of  govt.  was  essentially  congregational.  They  early  estab- 
lished a  theological  school,  which  still  exists  under  the  title 
of  Cheshunt  Coll.  The  second  body  of  Calvinistic  Meths. 
was  called  the  1  Yh  itefleld  Meths.  They  no  longer  exist  as  a 
"  connection "  or  denomination,  but  some  of  their  early 
chs  survive  among  the  independent  congregations  of  Eng. 
The  third  and  greatest  result  of  Calvinistic  M.  was  that 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  Welsh  Calnmstic  Meths.  White- 
field's  ministerial  incursions  into  Wales  contributed  much 
to  their  early  success,  but  their  chief  founders  were  HoweU 
Harris,  Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  Rowlands,  Howell  Davies,  and 
Thomas  Charles,  the  last  surviving  long  enough  to  shape  the 
later  hist,  of  the  denomination.  Its  first  "association  was 
held  in  1743 ;  in  1785  it  was  more  thoroughly  organized, 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Charles.  In  the  I .  S.  they 
have  4  conferences. 

The  HVAVtfrt//  Meth.  Xeic  Connection  is  the  title  of  an  c 
ganization  originally  composed  of  about  5000  seceders  from 
the  parent  connection,  who  for  certain  alleged  grievances 
withdrew  in  1797,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kil- 
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ham.  The  New  Connection  adopted  equal  lay  and  minis- 
terial representation  in  its  conference.  The  New  Connection 
in  Canada  has  recently  united  with  the  Wesleyans. 

The  Primidre  Meths.  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  and 
success,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  great  Meth.  family.  It  was  organized  in  1810.  It  re- 
vived Wesley's  custom  of  "out-door  preaching,"  and  li- 
censed women  to  preach.  Its  ch.  govt.  is  notably  liberal 
toward  the  laity,  %  of  its  annual  conference  being  laymen. 

There  was  a  distinct  body  of  Primitive  Wesleyan*  of  Ire- 
land ;  it  rejoined  the  parent  "  Wesleyau  Connection.'' 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  minor  sects  of  Meths.  in  Eng., 
among  which  may  be  mentioned— (a)  The  Band-room  Met/is., 
so  called  from  a  "  band-room  "  in  Manchester  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  assemble.  They  seceded  in  1806.  They 
have  annual  conferences,  but  no  salaried  ministry.  They 
have  changed  their  name  to  the  United  Free  Gospel  Churches, 
(b)  The  Pi'ot.  Meths.,  chiefly  seceders  from  the  Wesleyan  so- 
cieties of  Leeds,  who  became  disaffected  in  1828  because  the 
societies  placed  an  organ  in  one  of  their  chapels,  (c)  The 
Wesleyan  Meth.  Association  originated  in  1835  by  a  secession 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Warren.  The 
Prot.  Meths.  of  Leeds  united  with  these  Association  Meths. 
in  1828.  (d)  The  Reformed  Meths.  These  last-mentioned  3 
bodies  have  been  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Meth,.  Free  Churches. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  title  of  the  earliest 
Meth.  organization  in  the  U.  S.  Philip  Embury,  with  other 
Wesleyan  immigrants  from  Ire.,  began  to  hold  meetings  for 
preaching  and  prayer  in  New  York  city  as  early  as  1766.  In 
1767  they  worshipped  in  a  rigging-loft,  which  was  thronged, 
and  in  1768  they  built  the  famous  old  "John  st.  chapel," 
supposed  to  be  the  first  Meth.  ch.  erected  in  the  W.  hemi- 
sphere, though  about  the  same  time  Robert  Strawbridge 
(another  Irish  Wesleyau)  began  to  preach,  formed  societies, 
and  built  a  small  chapel  on  Sam's  Creek,  Frederick  co.,  Md. 
The  Ch.  generally  recognizes  the  date  of  Embury's  labors 
(1766)  in  New  York  as  the  epoch  of  Amer.  M.  In  1769  Wesley 
sent  over  2  of  his  itinerants,  Pillmoor  and  Boardman,  who 
labored  successfully  in  and  about  New  York  and  Phila. 
They  were  followed  in  1771  by  Wright  and  Asbury.  The 
latter  became  the  representative  character  and  most  effect- 
ive bp.  of  the  denomination,  and  did  more  for  its  outspread 
and  permanence  than  any  other  man  in  its  hist.  In  1773 
Wesley  sent  over  2  more  itinerants,  Rankin  and  Shadford ; 
and  this  yr.  is  also  memorable  for  the  session  of  the  first 
Amer.  Meth.  conference.  It  was  held  in  Phila.,  and  reported 
1160  members  of  society  and  10  preachers— the  same  num- 
ber of  the  latter  as  constituted  Wesley's  first  conference  in 
Eng.  29  yrs.  before.  In  1784  it  enrolled  15,000  communicants. 
There  were  now  84  preachers,  travelling  46  "  circuits,"  for 
by  this  time  a  considerable  native  ministry  had  been  raised 
up.  Hitherto  the  Meths.  had  been  dependent  on  the  co- 
lonial Eng.  Ch.  for  the  sacraments,  none  of  their  own 
preachers  naving  yet  been  ordained,  but  in  this  yr.  Wesley 
ordained  2  of  his  Eng.  itinerants  to  the  function  of  presby- 
ters, and  consecrated  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as  a  supt.  or 
bp.,  and  sent  them  to  Amer.  with  authority  to  organize  the 
scattered  societies  as  a  distinct  Ch.,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  of  Amer."  Coke  and 
his  2  presbyters  assembled  a  gen.  conference  about  Christ- 
mas at  Baltimore,  where  the  plan  appointed  by  Wesley  was 
adopted,  and  Asbury  (at  Wesley's  suggestion)  was  ordained 
successively  deacon,  presbyter,'  and  bp.  Amer.  M.  had  now 
become  a  consolidated  and  distinct  Ch. ;  in  1792  regular 
"  general  conferences  "  were  created,  meeting  quadrenni- 
ally, and  comprising  all  the  travelling  preachers  who  could 
attend.  It  was  found  necessary  at  last,  by  the  growth  of 
the  ministry,  to  make  the  general  conference  a  delegated 
body.  It  assembled  as  such,  for  the  first  time,  in  1812,  at 
the  Old  John  st.  ch.,  New  York.  In  1872  the  popular  demand 
for  lay  representation  having  prevailed,  the  delegates  con- 
sisted of  1  minister  for  45  of  the  preachers,  and  2  laymen 
for  every  annual  conference. 

The  quadrennial  general  conference  is  the  supreme  as- 
sembly of  the  Ch.  It  elects  the  bps.,  who  are,  in  fact,  but  its 
executive  agents ;  it  makes  all  laws  except  minor  local 
regulations,  which  are  left  to  the  annual  conferences  :  it  is 
itself  under  constitutional  restraints,  called  "Restrictive 
Rules,"  which  can  be  suspended  or  changed  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  specified  majorities  in  the  gen.  conference 
and  in  all  the  annual  conferences.  The  preachers  are  ap- 
pointed at  the  annual  conferences  for  1  yr. ,  but  they  can  be 
assigned  for  3  successive  yrs.  to  the  same  appointment. 
The  bps.  make  these  appointments,  aided  by  the  presiding 
elders.  The  bps.  are  required  by  an  organic  law  of  the  Ch. 
to  travel  at  large.  The  denomination  has  a  powerful  pub- 
lishing inst.  called  the  "Book  Concern," in  2  large  establish- 
ments—one in  New  York,  the  other  in  Cin.— with  deposi- 
tories in  other  cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.  was  its  division,  by  the  separation  from  it  of  all 
the  conferences  (save  one)  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
their  organization  as  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  ;"  by  which  measure  were  severed  from  the  parent 
Ch.  1474  travelling  preachers,  2550  local  preachers,  330,710 
white  members,  124.811  colored  members,  and  2978  Indian 
mission  converts,  making  an  aggregate  of  462,428.  At  the 
gen.  conference  of  1844  the  anti-slavery  controversy,  which 
had  long  agitated  the  denomination,  culminated  in  measures 
which  led  the  S.  delegates  to  declare  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible any  longer  to  maintain  S.  Methodism  in  connection 
with  the  N.  portion  of  the  denomination.  The  conference 
thereupon  made  provision  for  a  separate  organization  of 
the  S.,  contingent  on  the  necessity  of  any  such  division 
This  necessity  was  subsequently  asserted  by  S.  conferences 
quarterly  and  annual,  and  a  convention  was  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1845,  at  which  the  new  Ch.  was  definitively  or- 
ganized. (See  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH.)  Both 
ens.  have  since  the  c.  war  had  signal  success. 


The  M.  E.  Ch.  has  foreign  missions  in  Mex.,  S.  Amer., 
Swe.,  Nor.,  Den.,  Ger.,  Switz.,  It.,  Bulgaria,  Afr.,  India.  Chi.. 
and  Japan.  In  Afr.  (Liberia)  it  has  a  conference,  a  colored 
bp.,  a  weekly  journal,  and  schools.  In  Ger.  it  has  a  confer- 
ence, a  theological  sem.,  and  a  "  book  concern,"  with  1 
quarterly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals.  It 
has  also  a  conference  in  India.  Its  home  missions  ai-e  nu- 
merous and  notably  successful,  especially  among  our  Ger. 
and  Scandinavian  pop. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  arose  from  a  controversy 
in  the  M.  E.  Ch.  against  the  alleged  exclusively  clerical  govt. 
of  the  denomination.  It  was  organized  at  a  convention  held 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1830.  As  the  Prot.  Meths.  demanded 
not  only  lay  representation,  but  the  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  concession  of  the  former  by  the  parent  Ch.  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  them  back  again  to  its  fold. 

The  Wesleyan  Meth.  Ch.  originated  chiefly  in  the  anti-sla- 
very controversy  ;  the  question  of  lay  representation,  how- 
ever, became  one  of  the  motives  of  its  organization.  Some 
of  the  most  zealous  anti-slavery  preachers  in  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
called  a  convention  at  Iltica,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  where  the  new 
Ch.  was  formed.  They  have  annually  elected  pres.  of  con- 
ferences and  stationed  chairmen  of  dists.  Their  preachers 
are  appointed  by  a  committee,  the  conference  having  au- 
thoritative revision  of  the  appointments. 

The  African  M.  E.  Ch.,  whose  members  are  sometimes 
called  Allenites,  was  organized  at  Phila.  in  1816,  under  the 
guidance  of  Richard  Allen,  afterward  Bp.  Allen.  Zion  Afri- 
can M.  E.  Ch.  originated  in  a  secession  of  colored  people 
from  the  M.  E.  Ch.  of  New  York  city  in  1819.  The  Colored 
M.  E.  Ch.  in  Amer.,  consisting  mostly  of  former  Afr.  members 
of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  was  formed  on  Dec.  16,  1870.  No  white 
person  is  admitted  to  its  membership.  The  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,  though  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or  Moravians,  have  no  relations  with  the  latter, 
but  are  Meths.,  and  are  often  called  German  Meths.  They 
date  from  1800,  the  yr.  of  their  first  conference,  and  have 
numerous  societies  in  the  Middle  and  W.  States.  The  Evan- 
gelical Association  is  also  an  organization  of  Ger.Meths.,  some- 
times called  Albrights,  from  the  name  of  their  prin.  founder. 
They  have  bps.,  a  gen.  conference,  and  annual  conferences. 
The  Free  Meth.  Ch.  was  formed  in  1860.  They  disclaim  epis- 
copacy, but  have  an  elective  supt.,  whose  term  of  service  is 
4  yrs.  ;  otherwise  they  copy  the  discipline  and  also  the 
theol.  of  the  parent  Ch. 

The  Canada  Wesleyan  Meths.  were  organized  in  1828.  The 
E.  Brit.  Amer.  Wesleyan  Meths.  are  now  united  with  the 
Canada  Wesleyan  Meths.  in  the  Canada  Meth.  Ch.  The  M.  E. 
Ch.  of  Canada  was  founded  in  1828  by  Canadian  Meths.  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  majority  of  their 
brethren,  who  in  their  reorganization  after  the  separation 
from  the  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  declined  to  continue  the  episcopal 
govt.  under  which  they  had  hitherto  existed  and  prospered. 
The  minority  organized  separately  on  the  model  of  the 
parent  Ch. 

The  following  table,  presented  at  the  Ecumenical  Meth. 
Conference,  held  in  Lond.  1881,  will  supply  the  statistics  of 
M.  omitted  in  the  preceding  brief  account  : 
I.  British  Wesleyan  Methodism. 


England  ........................ 

Ireland  ......................... 

Australia  ....................... 

France 

II.  Other  British  Methodists. 
Primitive  ....................... 

Welsh  Calvinistic  .............. 

United  Free  .................. 

New  Connection  ............... 

Bible  Christian  ................. 

Reform  Union  ................. 

III.  U.  S.  and  Canada—  Episcopal. 
Methodist  Episcopal  ........... 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South.... 

African  M.  E  ................... 

African  M.  E.,  Zion  ............ 

United  Brethren 

Colored  M.  E  ........  ........... 

Evangelical  Association  ....... 

M.  E.  Canada  .................. 

Union  American  M.  E  ......... 

British  M.  E  .................... 

IV.  U.  S.  and  Canada—  Non-Epis. 
Methodist  Ch.,  Canada  ......... 

Methodist  Protestant  .......... 

American  Wesleyan  Ass'n  ..... 

Independent  Methodists 

Free  Methodists  ............... 

Primitive  (Canada)  ............ 

Bible  Christians  ................ 

Primitive  (U.  S.)  ............... 

Summary.—  1  .................... 

II  ..................... 

III  ..................... 

IV  ..................... 


24,400 
1,800 
3,800 


15,600 

562 

3,403 

1,205 

1,874 

562 

12,555 
5,832 
3,168 
2,500 


2,571 

250 

476 

29 

1,150 

18 

432 

183 

302 

18 

12,096 

4,004 

1,498 

1,500 

2,200 

640 

893 

282 

110 

45 

1,200 

1,314 

250 

24 

313 

97 

81 

196 

3,326 

2,103 

23,268 

3,476 


84,413      32,172 


683 

600 

300 

22 

20 

3,540 
925 
200 


233 

270 

197 

162 

30,000 

23,206 

25,680 

5,527 


501,300 

24,237 

69,147 

1,844 

185,316 
120,000 
79,756 
31,652 
31,542 
7,745 

1,743,000 

840,000 

215,000 

191,000 

158,000 

112,300 

112,200 

28,000 

2,600 

2,200 

123,013 

113,405 

25,000 

12,550 

12,600 

8,307 

8,000 

3,210 

596,528 

456,031 

3,404,300 

306,085 


4,762,944 
32,172 


Add  ministers 

Total 4,795,116 

A.  STEVENS. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  in- 
troduction of  Methodism  into  Amer.  dates  from  1766,  but  it 
was  not  till  1784  that  it  received  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
organization.  The  first  quadrennial  General  Conference  met 
in  New  York  in  1812,  and  for  32  yrs.  the  Ch.  flourished  as  a 
united  and  powerful  organization.  It  became,  indeed,  too 
unwieldy  for  one  Gen.  Conference  jurisdiction,  and  this, 
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with  the  question  of  slavery,  rendered  a  division  necessary. 
At  the  Gen.  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  1844  measures 
were  adopted  for  a  separation  of  the  C'h.  into  2  distinct 
organizations.  A  provisional  "Plan  of  Separation "  was 
agreed  upon,  of  which  the  following  were  the  essential 
features : 

"  fi^olred.  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences in  Gen.  Conference  assembled— 1st,  That  should  the 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  find  it  necessary  to 
unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  N.  boundary  of 
such  connection  :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  confer- 
ences adhering  to  the  Ch.  in  the  S.  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  conferences 
shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of  the 
S.  Ch. :  and  the  ministers  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  shall  in  no  wise 
attempt  to  organize  chs.  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ch.  S.,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral  over- 
sight therein,  it  being  understood  that  the  ministry  of  the 
S.  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations, 
societies,  and  conferences  adhering,  by  vote  of  a  majority, 
to  the  M.  E.  Ch. ;  provided  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply 
only  to  societies,  stations,  and  conferences  bordering  on  the 
line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in 
all  cases  be  left  to  the  care  of  that  Ch.  within  whose  terr. 
they  are  situated.  2d,  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling, 
of  every  grade  and  office  in  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  may,  as  they  pre- 
fer, remain  in  that  Ch.  or  without  blame  attach  themselves 
to  the  Ch.  S."  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  division  be- 
tween the  2  organizations  of  the  "Book  Concern"  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  Ch. 

The  S.  conferences  organized  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Plan,  and  at  the  first  Gen.  Conference  (in  1846)  Joshua 
Soule,  senior  bp.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  and  Bp.  Andrew  adhered 
S.,  and  were  recognized  in  their  episcopal  character  ;  and 
William  Capers,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  Paine,  D.  D.,  were  elected 
and  consecrated  as  their  colleagues.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D., 
was  appointed  to  bear  the  fraternal  regards  of  the  confer- 
ence to  the  Gen.  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  which  met  in 
Pittsburg  in  1848,  but  that  conference  declined  to  receive 
him  in  his  official  character,  and  repudiated  the  "  Plan  of 
Separation  "  as  null  and  void.  A  refusal  to  divide  the  Ch. 
property  with  the  S.  Ch.  led  to  litigation,  which  was  finally 
terminated  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S., 
which  recognized  the  validity  of  the  Plan  agreeably  to  the 
claim  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S. 

At  first  the  bps.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  (N.)  declined  to  exercise 
their  functions  in  the  S.,  but  during  the  war  (1862-65)  and 
since,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  Gen.  Confer- 
ence, they  have  organized  annual  conferences  in  all  parts  of 
the  S.,  as  have  also  the  "African  "  and  "  African  Zion  "  con- 
nections, thus  taking  from  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  a  large  part  of 
its  colored  members,  of  whom  it  numbered  nearly  200,000  in 
1860.  At  the  Gen.  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  1872,  mes- 
sengers were  appointed  to  bear  fraternal  greetings  to  the 
Gen.  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  which  met  in  Louisville 
in  1874.  The  conference  responded  fraternally  to  their  com- 
munications, and  authorized  the  bps.  to  appoint  corns,  to 
bear  fraternal  greetings  to  the  Gen.  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.,  which  was  to  meet  in  1876,  and  to  adjust  existing 
difficulties  between  the  2  connections. 

Though  all  the  Arminian  Meths.  in  the  world  agree  in  the 
great  essentials  of  Methodism,  yet  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference in  matters  of  polity.  The  "two  Methodisms,"  e.  g., 
differ  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  bps.  and  the  Gen. 
Conference  —  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  holding  that  the  bps.  are  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govt.,  and  cannot  be  deposed  by  a 
delegated  gen.  conference,  except  as  they  may  be  excommu- 
nicated by  regular  process  of  trial ;  which  was  the  vexed 
question  that  divided  the  Ch.  in  1844.  The  M.  E.  Ch.  S. 
admits  of  lay  representation  in  the  annual  conferences,  as 
well  in  the  Gen.  Conference,  which  the  M.  E.  Ch.  does  not. 
There  are  also  differences  in  the  organization  and  powers 
of  dist.  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  other  points  which 
render  an  organic  union  undesirable.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  T.  O.  SUMMERS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

.VI  ft  h  'omit  ii  ia  [from  the  Gr.  ftefli),  "  drunkenness,"  and 
navia,  "  mania  "],  also  called  Dipsomania,  is  a  morbid 
craving  for  intoxicating  substances,  and  originates  from  the 
depression  of  the  nervous  system  and  gen.  weakness  of  all 
the  vital  processes  which  follow  after  inebriation. 

Meth'uen,  on  R.  R.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  has  good  water- 
power,  furnished  by  the  Spicket  Kiver.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2959  ; 
1880,  4392. 

Meth'yl  [Gr.  /urra,  "with,"  and  «Arj,  "wood"],  the  first 
member  of  the  series  of  alcohol  radicals,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  methylic  alcohol  that  ethyl  bears  to  common 
alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas,  which  burns  with 
a  bluish  flame.  M.  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  compounds — methylic  or  wood-ether, 
methylic  alcohol,  compound  ethers,  amines,  etc. 

Methyl  Alcohol,  Methyl  Hydrate,  Carbiuol. 
Pyroxylic  Spirit,  or  Wood-Naphtha.  It  is  found 
associated  with  acetic  acid  in  the  watery  product  from  the 
distillation  of  wood. 

Preparation  of  Commercial  Wood-Spirit.— The  crude  watery 
liquid  (pyroligneous  acid)  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
wood  is  redistilled  :  the  first  tenth  which  passes  over  is  rec- 
tified over  slaked  lime,  whereupon  considerable  ammonia 
is  given  off ;  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  which  fixes  the 
remaining  ammonia  and  precipitates  some  tarry  matter; 
the  liquid  is  redistilled  and  rectified  several  times  over 
quicklime.  Oak  wood  yields  about  2  gals,  crude  wood-spirit 
to  the  cord.  The  crude  product  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor, 
and  turns  brown  on  keeping.  It  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  acetone,  methyl-acetate,  ethyl-acetate,  and 
hgnone  or  xylite,  which  is  the  dimethyl-acetate  of  ethylene. 

Properties.— M.  A.  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a 
purely  spirituous  odor,  like  that  of  common  alcohol.  Sp. 
gr.  =  0.8142  at  0°  C.  It  boils  at  00°-66.5°  C.,  according  to  the 


nature  of  the  vessel,  and  bumps  strongly  while  boiling  It 
burns  with  a  pale  flame,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  alco- 
hol in  spirit-lamp.s.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  most  resins.  By 
oxidation  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid.  Calcic  hypo- 
chlorite  (bleaching-powder)  converts  it  into  chloroform.  In 
Eng.  a  mixture  of  90  parts  of  common  alcohol  and  10  parts 
of  M.  A.  is  known  as  methylated  spirit*,  and  paying  no  reve- 
nue tax  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol. 

Methyl'amine,  Methylammonia,  an  organic  base 
which  consists  of  ammonia  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  methyl.  It  is  a  colorless  gas|  having 
a  strong  ammoniacal  odor.  It  turns  reddened  litmus-paper 
blue,  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid,  burns  readily,  and  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  any  other  known  gas.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  very  caustic,  and  resembles  aqua  am- 
monia in  its  properties. 

Meth'ylene.  This  compound,  the  first  and  simplest  of 
the  defines,  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  the  free  state. 

Meth'yleue,  Bichlo'ride,  or  Chloromethyl,  a 
clear,  very  volatile,  inflammable  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
chloroform-like  odor,  boiling  at  88°  F.  It  was  introduced 
into  med.  as  an  anaesthetic  in  1867  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son of  Lond.  As  such  it  surpasses  even  chloroform  in  speed 
of  action  and  absence  of  disagreeable  after-effects,  but,  un- 
fortunately, like  chloroform,  is  not  entirely  safe.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation  through  a  special  apparatus. 

Metre.    See  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Metre  [/nerpoc,"  measure  "],  the  arrangement  of  rhythmic 
feet  into  groups  constituting  lines  or  stanzas.  In  Eng. 
verse  a.  foot  is  a  binary  or  triple  group  of  syllables  which  ad- 
mit of  being  distributed  into  rhythmic  periods  by  means  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  accent,  or  the  distribution  of 
strong  or  weak  effects.  Feet  are  the  measures  of  verse,  the 
form  of  which  depends  on  their  number,  kind,  and  succes- 
sion ;  and  when  the  groups  of  feet  are  too  long  to  be  readily 
seized  by  the  listener,  they  fall  into  rhythmic  prose. 

Met'ric  System,  The,  ot"  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Moneys,  a  system  designed  to  remove  the  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  excessive  diversity  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures prevailing  in  the  world,  by  substituting  in  place  of  the 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  systems  actually  in  use,  a  single 
one  constructed  on  scientific  principles  and  resting  on  a 
natural  and  invariable  standard.  The  proposition  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  system  originated  in  1790  with  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  recommended  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  lat.  45°  as  a  suit- 
able linear  basis,  and  introduced  into  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  Fr.  a  decree  embodying  this  proposition  and  pro- 
viding for  a  scientific  determination  of  the  exact  length  of 
this  pendulum  by  a  commission  to  be  composed  in  equal 
numbers  of  members  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  of  Sciences  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Lond.  This  decree  with  some  modification 
was  adopted,  and  the  king.  Louis  XVI.,  was  requested  to 
open  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the  king  of  G. 
Brit.,  which  he  did  ;  but  owing  to  the  temper  and  the  public 
troubles  of  the  times  this  overture  met  with  no  response. 
Similar  applications  to  other  nations  were  more  successful, 
and  in  subsequent  proceedings,  Sp.,  It.,  the  Netherlands, 
Switz.,  Den.,  and  Swe.  participated  by  sending  delegates  to 
an  international  commission.  The  system  itself  was  how- 
ever matured  by  the  labors  of  a  committee  of  the  Acad.  of 
Sciences,  embracing  Borda,  Lagrange.  Laplace,  Monge,  and 
Condorcet,  5  of  the  ablest  maths,  of  Europe.  Their  report, 
dated  Mar.  19,  1791,  after  considering  the  comparative  fit- 
ness, as  a  standard  of  length,  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the 
earth  itself  in  some  one  of  its  natural  dimensions,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  recommended  as  the  standard 
unit  of  linear  measure,  one  ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant 
of  a  terrestrial  meridian.  The  report  was  communicated  to 
the  Assembly  and  received  its  sanction.  Committees  of  the 
Acad.  were  then  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  neces- 
sary determinations  of  the  standard  units,  including  those 
of  capacity  and  weight  as  well  as  that  of  length.  An  arc  of 
the  meridian  passing  through  Paris  and  extending  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  was  measured  trigonometric-ally  by 
Delambre  and  Mechain,  an  operation  of  immense  labor 
which  occupied  7  yrs. ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain  witl 
the  greatest  exactness  the  length  of  the  linear  base,  called 
the  METRE.  It  was  resolved  to  make  the  unit  of  volume 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  a  cubical  vessel  measuring  Vio  of  » 
metre  on  its  edges  :  and  the  standard  of  weight,  the  actual 
weight  of  distilled  water  which  should  fill  such  a  vessel  at 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density.  The  weight  of  a 
given  volume  of  water  under  these  conditions  was  therefore 
made  a  subject  of  elaborate  investigation  by  a  committee 
of  the  Acad.,  and  in  conformity  with  the  results  obtained, 
the  standard  unit  of  weight,  called  the  gram,  was  fixed 
at  one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  standard  weight  above 
mentioned,  which  being  one  thousand  grams  in  weight  is 

CaOn  the  4th  day^'of'the  month  Messidor,  in  the  7th  yr.  of  the 
Republic  "one  and  indivisible,"  the  international  commis- 
sion above  referred  to.  after  having  carefully  tested  the  ac 
curacy  of  the  standards  prepared  by  the  committees  of  tl 
Acad.,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Palace  of  the  Archives 
Paris,  and  there  deposited  the  standard  metre,  a  simple  bar 
of  platinum,  which  represents  the  linear  base  of  the  system, 
and  the  standard  kilogram,  a  simple  cylinder,  also  of  plati- 
num, which  represents  the  unit  of  metric  weights.    The 
value  of  these  units  had,  however,  been  ^certained^miich 
earlier  with  an  a( 
and  by  a  law  pa: 

as  the  only  legal  ^j*,™ —  —    — *,--,- 
and  the  Fr.  colonial  possessions.    1'he  system  has  since 


n        e      . 

uccessively  adopted  by  Hoi.,  Belg.,  Sp.,  Port.,  It. -the Ger. 
empire.  Swe.,  Nor.,  Aus.,  Tur.,  Gr.,  Roiimama,  Bnt.  India, 
Mex  Xew  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil,  I  ruguay,  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  Chili.  Switz.,  without  adopt- 
ingrthe  system  in  full,  has  given  to  all  her  standards  metric 
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values,  and  l)en.  has  done  the  same  for  her  standard  of 
weight.  In  G.  Brit,  the  use  of  metric  denominations  in  busi- 
ness transactions  has  been  made  legally  permissible;  but, 
by  a  singular  inconsistency,  the  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures themselves  are  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  tradesmen's 
shops,  and  employed  in  actual  commerce.  In  the  U.  S. 
metric  weights  and  measures  were  legalized  by  an  act  of 
Cong,  passed  July  27,  1866,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Wash,  was  directed  to  prepare 
and  furnish  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  several 
States  authenticated  standards  for  the  verification  of  metric 
weights  and  measures  used  in  commercial  affairs.  The  ag- 
gregate pop.  of  the  countries  in  which  the  M.  S.  has  been 
established  by  law  amounts  to  nearly  500,000,000 ;  of  those 
in  which  it  has  been  partially  introduced,  to  about  2,000, 000, 
and  of  those  where  its  use  is  legally  permissible,  to  82,000,000 
more.  It  has  thus  been  adopted  by  largely  more  than  y% 
the  civilized  and  Chr.  world. 

The  question  has  been  somewhat  discussed  whether  the 
prototype  metre  of  the  Archives  is  really,  with  great  se- 
verity of  exactness,  as  it  purports  to  be,  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  terrestrial  quadrant.  This  question  complicates 
itself  with  the  further  question,  What  is  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth  ?  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  made  by  the  Fr.  geodesists  ;  but  they  meas- 
ured only  about  10°  of  the  Paris  meridian,  and  from  this 
measurement  deduced  the  length  of  the  entire  quadrant  of 
90°  by  calculation  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  regu- 
lar spheroid  having  an  ellipticity  of  Vaogth.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Gen.  T.  F.  de  Schubert  of  the  Rus.  army,  and  of 
Capt.  A.  R.  Clarke  of  the  Brit.  Ordnance  Survey,  have  made 
it  probable  that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  of  3  unequal  axes, 
rather  than  a  spheroid,  and  that  the  meridian  passing  through 
Paris  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  Fr.  computers  supposed.  If 
this  is  so— a  thing,  however,  which  must  be  yet  regarded  as 
doubtful— the  prototype  metre  of  the  Archives  is  by  a  very 
minute  fraction  (hardly  more  than  one  two-hundredth  of 
an  inch)  less  than  one  'ten-millionth  of  the  Paris  meridian 
quadrant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  on  the  same  supposition, 
with  almost  mathematical  exactness,  the  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  meridian  quadrant  passing  through  N.  Y.  city. 

These  discussions,  and  the  desirability  of  settling  all 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  system  and  the  permanency 
of  its  unit  -  bases,  as  well  as  of  providing  authenticated 
copies  of  the  prototype  standards  to  be  distributed  to  the 
govts.  of  all  metric  nations,  and  of  securing  such  standards 
against  the  danger  of  alteration  in  all  coming  time,  led  to 
the  assembling  at  Paris,  in  the  yr.  1870,  of  an  international 
commission  to  consider  and  adjust  all  questions  connected 
with  this  subject.  In  this  commission  30  independent 
powers  were  represented.  The  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mission, interrupted  by  the  war  of  that  yr.  between  Fr.  and 
Ger.,  were  subsequently  resumed,  and  resulted  at  length  in 
an  international  convention  providing  for  the  maintenance 
at  Paris  of  an  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, to  be  supported  by  pro  rata  contributions  from  all  the 
signatory  powers,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  proto- 
type standards,  and  with  the  duty  of  constructing  and  ver- 
ifying copies  of  those  standards  not  only  for  the  powers  in- 
terested but  for  other  govts.  or  even  for  corporations  and 
individuals  who  should  apply  for  them  and  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  expense  attending  their  construction  and 
comparison.  This  convention  was  signed  in  Mar.  1874,  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Washburne, 
being,  by  consent  and  direction  of  the  Pres.,  one  of  the 
signers.  It  was  resolved  by  this  commission  that  the  proto- 
type metre  and  the  prototype  kilogram  of  the  Archives 
shall  be  recognized  and  perpetuated  forever  as  the  true 
bases  of  the  system,  without  regard  to  any  doubtful  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  exactness  of  their 
correspondence  with  their  theoretic  values. 

The  units  of  the  M.  S.  are  5— viz.  1.  The  METRE— the  unit 
of  length  =  3.280899  ft.  =  39.37079  inches. 

2.  The  ABE  —  the  unit   of   surface  =  the   square   of   10 
metres  =  119.60332  square  yards. 

3.  The  LITRE— the  unit  of  capacity  =  the  cube  of  Vio  of 
a  metre  =  0.26418635  gals.  =  1.0507454  qts.  =  2.1134908  pints. 

4.  The  STERE  —  the  unit  of  solidity  =  1  cubic  metre  = 
35.336636  cubic  feet  =  1.308764  cubic  yards.    This  unit  has 
fallen  into  gen.  disuse. 

5.  The  GRAM— the  unit  of  weight  =  15.43234874  grains  troy. 
Each  unit  has  its  decimal  multiples  and  submultiples ; 

that  is,  weights  and  measures  10  times  larger  or  10  times 
smaller  than  the  unit  of  the  denomination  preceding.  These 
multiples  and  submultiples  are  indicated  by  prefixes  placed 
before  the  names  of  the  several  fundamental  units.  The 
prefixes  denoting  multiples  are  derived  from  the  Gr.  lang  , 
and  are— deka,  ten ;  fitclo,  hundred  ;  kilo,  thousand  ;  and 
myria,  ten  thousand.  Those  denoting  submultiples  are  from 
the  Lat.,  and  are,  deci,  tenth ;  centi,  hundredth  ;  and  milli. 
thousandth. 

The  unit  of  itinerary  measure  is  the  KILOMETRE,  which  is 
equal  to  0.62138  m. 

The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  HECTARE  =  2.47114  acres. 

The  unit  of  commercial  weight  is  the  KILOGRAM,  equal  to 
2.20462125  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

The  system  of  Fr.  moneys  is  connected  with  that  of  metric 
weights  by  the  creation  of  a  coin  of  standard  silver  (9  parts 
pure  silver  and  1  of  alloy)  to  represent  the  monetary  unit, 
called  the  FRANC,  having  the  weight  of  exactly  5  grams ; 


sary  that  their  relative  values,  weight  for  weight,  should 
be  determined  by  an  arbitrary  ratio.  This  ratio  is  fixed  by 
law  at  15^s  to  1 ;  and  accordingly  the  20-franc  piece  of  gold, 
commonly  (though  not  legally)  called  the  napoleon,  has  the 
weight  of  20  times  5  grams  divided  by  15>4,  which  is  equal 
to  6.4516  grams  of  standard  gold.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Met'ronome  [Gr.  nerpor,  "  measure,"  and  vonos,  "a  di- 


vision "],  in  music,  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and 
regulation  of  time.  As  the  directive  terms  usually  prefixed 
to  musical  compositions  can  only  give  to  the  performer  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  rate  or  velocity  intended  by  the 
composer,  various  means  have  been  employed  to  indicate 
the  speed  with  more  precision.  The  M.,  invented  by  John 
Maelzel,  a  mechanician  in  the  service  of  the  emp.  of  Aus., 
and  brought  into  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, is  a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  any 
degree  of  slowness  or  rapidity  can  be  marked,  and  practi- 
cally shown  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

ITtetrop'olis  City,  cap.  of  Massac  co.,  111.,  40  m.  above 
the  mouth  of  the  O.  River.  Pop.  1870,  2490 ;  1880,  2668. 

Metternlcli,  met'ter-nik  (CLEMENS  WENZEL  NEPOMUK 
LOTHAR),  PRINCE,  b.  at  Coblentz  May  15, 1773 ;  studied  juris- 
prudence ;  was  appointed  Aus.  ambassador  at  the  Hague  in 
1794,  but  returned  to  Vienna  after  the  conquest  of  the  Neth- 
erlands by  the  Fr. ;  married  in  1795  the  granddaughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Prince  Kaunitz  ;  was  employed  at  the  Cong, 
of  Rastadt  (1797-99),  and  went  in  1801  to  Dresden  as  ambas- 
sador, in  1803  to  Berlin,  and  in  1806  to  Paris  ;  on  Oct.  8, 1809, 
was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  on  May  25,  1821, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  which  positions  he  held  till  Mar. 
13,  1848.  He  kept  Aus.  out  of  the  great  conflict  of  1813,  and 
at  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  (1814),  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  pres.,  he  procured  for  Aus.  a  great  extension  of  terr. 
and  a  prominent  position  in  Ger.  and  It.  For  the  next  30 
yrs.  he  actually  stood  at  the  head  of  the  continental  politics 
of  Europe,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  almost  every 
national  or  liberal  movement  in  Europe.  On  Mar.  13,  1848, 
the  revolution  in  Vienna  compelled  M.  to  flee  for  his  life. 
He  resided  in  Lond.  till  Nov.  1849,  when  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  he  d.  July  11,  1859. 
OTetz,  a  city  and  fortress  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Mo- 
selle. The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  divides  into  several  arms,  surrounded  by  mts., 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  Seven 
strong  forts  crown  the  hills  around  it.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  Lorraine,  of  a  bp.,  of  a  civil  and  com- 
mercial tribunal,  etc.,  and  has  an  acad.,  a  coll.,  2  sems.,  a 
school  of  artil.,  a  museum  with  collections  of  Rom.  antiqui- 
ties, coins,  and  pictures,  a  library  containing  30,000  vols.,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  an  arsenal.  The  most  important 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  Gothic 
structure,  commenced  in  the  13th  century ;  the  ch.  of  St. 
Vincent,  commenced  in  the  13th  century ;  the  ch.  of  St. 
Eucharius,  from  the  12th  century,  and  the  palace  of  justice, 
from  the  18th.  Brushes,  fur,  felt,  leather,  paper,  soap,  silk, 
woollens,  embroideries,  drugs,  etc.  are  manufactured,  and 
a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  timber,  corn,  and  hides. 
Pop.  53,131. 

M.,  whose  ancient  name  was  Divodurum  or  Mediomatrica, 
was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the  5th  century,  then  became 
the  cap.  of  Austrasia,  fell  on  the  division  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  to  Ger.,  and  was  established  as  a  free 
imperial  city,  governed  by  a  count  in  the  name  of  the  emp. 
In  1444  the  Fr.  besieged  the  city  without  taking  it,  but  in 
1552  it  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Prot.  princes  of  Ger.,  with 
the  elector  Maurice  of  Sax.  at  their  head,  asked  King  Henry 
II.  of  Fr.  to  aid  them  against  the  Ger.  emp.  Henry  entered 
Lorraine  with  35,000  men,  and  demanded  free  passage 
through  the  cities,  also  through  M.  But  his  troops,  having 
entered  the  city,  remained  there.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
besieged  it  in  vain  from  Oct.  1552  to  Jan.  1553.  The  Fr. 
considered  themselves  as  yet  only  the  protectors  of  the 
city  ;  Louis  XIII.  was  the  first  who  exercised  the  rights  of  a 
sovereign,  and  made  it  in  1633  the  seat  of  a  parl. ;  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  authority  of  Fr.  over  M.,  as 
well  as  over  Toul  and  Verdun,  was  acknowledged  and 
guarantied.  But  by  the  war  of  1870-71  the  state  of  affairs 
was  entirely  changed.  The  fortress,  which  had  been  much 
strengthened  by  Nap.  III.,  formed  the  prin.  point  of  support 
for  the  imperial  army  drawn  up  along  the  Ger.  frontier,  and 
after  the  first  defeats  served  as  a  retreat  for  the  largest 
part  of  the  army,  numbering  more  than  180,000,  under  Mar- 
shal Bazaine.  But  before  the  marshal  could  lead  this  army 
out  for  operations  in  the  open  field  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
fortress  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Gers.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  inclosed  M.  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  thus 
the  memorable  siege  began  which  ended  with  the  surrender 
both  of  army  and  fortress.  On  Oct.  27  the  capitulation  was 
concluded.  By  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  (May  10, 1871)  M.  was 
ceded  to  the  Ger.  empire,  and  the  Ger.  military  administra- 
tion has  strengthened  the  fortress.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.] 

Meuse,  muz,  a  river  of  Europe  which  rises  in  Fr.  in  the 
S.  of  the  dept.  of  Haute-Marne,  and  proceeding  N.  crosses 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  dept.  of  Vosges,  and  traverses  the 
depts.  of  Meuse  and  Ardennes,  through  the  wild,  mountain- 
ous region  of  which  latter,  still  known  as  the  "  Forest  of  Ar- 
dennes," it  pours  through  a  romantic  gorge;  on  reaching 
Sedan  it  enters  Belg.,  and  at  Namur,  where  it  receives  on 
the  left  its  largest  tributary,  the  Sambre,  changes  its  course 
to  N.  E.,  and  passes  Liege,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
Ourthe :  separates  Dut.  from  Belg.  Limburg,  passing  Maes- 
tricht  and  Roermond,  at  the  latter  of  which  it  receives  the 
Roer ;  at  Bommel  it  draws  so  close  to  the  Rhine  as  to  be 
brought  into  communication  with  it ;  resumes  its  W.  course, 
and  finally  turning  N.  W.  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal, 
one  of  trie  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
mighty  accumulated  flood  of  these  streams,  which  proceed- 
ing W.  is  divided  near  Dordrecht  into  2  great  rivers,  the  one 
of  which  bends  round  to  the  N.  and  reaches  Rotterdam ; 
the  other  branch  continues  W. ;  and  shortly  after  the  2 
branches  again  unite  and  discharge  themselves,  amid  shoals 
and  quicksands,  into  the  N.  Sea.  Total  length,  580  m.,  of 
which  460  are  navigable. 

Mex'Ia.  on  R.  R.,  Limestone  co.,  Tex.,  231  m.  N.  W.  of 
Galveston,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1880,  1298. 

Mexican  Languages.    See  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 
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IWex'ico  (Sp.  meh'he-ko>  [from  Aztec,  Mexitli,  a  name  of 
the  tutelary  divinity],  United  States  of,  a  federal  re- 
public of  N.  Amer.,  and,  next  to  the  U.  8.,  the  most  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  country  of  the  New  World,  occupies  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent  between  the  U.  S.  on  the  N. 
and  Central  Amer.  on  the  S.  E.,  stretching:  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mex.  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  E.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  W.  and  S. 

Area  and  Population. 


STATES. 


Aguas  Calientes. 

Campeche 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua    

Coahuila 

Colima 

Durango 

Federal  Dist 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Lower  California 

Mexico 

Michoacan  

Morelos ; 

Nuevo-Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosi.. 

sinaloa ; 

Sonora 

Tabasco  

Tamaulipas  ...   . 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Cruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 


Pop. 


2,895 
25,832 
16,048 
83,746 
50,890 

3,743 

42,510 

461 

11,411 

24,551 

8.163 
39.168 
61,562 

7.838 
25,689  : 

1,7761 
23,635 
33,591 
12,021 

3,207 
27,500 
36,198 
79,021 
11,851 
30,225  : 

1,629 
26,232 
29.567 
22.998 


CAPI- 


Pop. 


140,430  Aguas  Calientes. 

90,413  Campeche 

209,362  San  Cristobal. . . . 

225,941  Chihuahua 

130,026  Saltillo 

65,827  Colima 

190,846  Durango 

439,769  Mexico 

834,849  Guanajuato 

301,498iChilpancingo.. . 

427,390  Pachucha 

983.484  Guadalajara 

30,208  La  Paz 

710,579  Toluca 

661,634  Morelia 

159,160'Cuernavaca 

203,284:  Monterey 

744.000  Oaxaca 

784,466  Puebla 

203,290  Queretaro 

516,486  San  Luis  Potosi  . 

186,491  Culiacan 

115,424  Ures 

104,747  S.  Juan  Bautista 

140,137  C.  Victoria 

138.988  Tlaxcala 

542,918  Jalapa 

302,319  Merida 

422,906  Zacatecas 


25,000 

15,190 

8,500 

12,116 

20,000 

23,572 

27,119 

300,000 

56,112 

3,800 

22,000 

78,600 

2,396 

18,000 

20,400 

16,320 

33,811 

26,228 

64,588 

27,560 

34,300 

7,878 

9,700 

6.800 

7,800 

4,300 

14,200 

32,000 

35,000 


turn  of  improved  processes  of  extraction  and  reduction  and 
of  cheap  transportation  through  railway  extension  will 
augment  the  yield  of  silver  to  an  indefinite  extent,  more  es- 


Total 743.948  !  10.046.872 


Physical  Features. — M.  proper  consists  of  a  vast  table-land 
6000  to  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  narrow  f ringes  of  semi- 
tropical  terrace-lands  (tierras  temvladas)  varying  in  elevation 
from  3000  to  5000  ft.,  and  lowlands  (tierras  calientes)  stretch- 
ing from  the  sea-coasts  to  the  bases  of  the  mts.  The  2  latter 
regions  sometimes  penetrate  far  within  the  central  mt.-sys- 
tem, along  the  courses  of  streams,  expanding  into  broad 
fertile  valleys.  The  mt.-system  of  M.  is  the  N.  prolongation 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  divided  into  several  branches. 
The  Sierra  Madre,  or  "  mother-range,"  extends  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  N.  frontier  of  the  republic, 
skirting  the  Pacific  at  a  considerable  distance  inland.  A 
coast-range  projects  northward  along  the  Gulf  of  Mex., 
rising  to  the  height  of  17,879  ft.  in  the  peak  of  Orizaba ;  the 
central  range,  or  Cordillera  de  Ana/mac,  which  surrounds 
and  separates  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  reaches 
the  altitude,  in  Popocatapetl,  of  17,784  ft.,  while  its  twin 
volcano,  Iztaccihuatl,  attains  15.705  ft.,  and  the  Nevada  de 
Toluca  16,616  ft.  The  central  table-land  of  M.,  broken  by 
numerous  transverse  ranges  into  a  series  of  great  valleys, 
sometimes  scores  of  miles  in  width,  descends  gradually 
northward,  and  Northern  Mexico  consists  of  a  similar  series 
of  mts.  and  valleys  at  a  less  elevation.  In  Eastern  Mexico 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  a  vast  plain  rising  but  slightly 
above  the  sea. 

Climate. — There  are  in  tropical  M.  but  2  seasons,  the  rainy 
and  the  dry,  of  irregular  duration,  usually  extending  from 
May  to  Oct.  and  from  Oct.  to  May,  respectively,  the  heaviest 
rains  occurring  in  Sept.  The  dry  season  is  marked  by  fre- 
quent nortes,  or  gales  of  wind,  sweeping  southward  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.j  rendering  navigation  somewhat  perilous 
during  their  continuance. 

Rivers.—  From  its  phys.  configuration  M.  has  few  large  or 
navigable  rivers.  The  largest  is  the  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  forming  the  boundary  with  Tex.,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draught  for  a  small  portion  of  its  lower 
course.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  largest  river  is  the  Lerma, 
which  rises  in  Lake  Lerma  in  the  central  valley  of  Toluca, 
flows  W.  through  Miehoacan  and  Jalisco,  traversing  Lake 
Chapala,  and  f orming  numerous  cataracts.  It  is  wholly  un- 
navigable,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mescala  or  Rio 
de  las  Balsas,  which  flows  W.  400  m.  to  the  Pacific. 

Geology  and  Mines. — M.  is  eminently  a  country  of  mineral 
wealth,  and  its  production  of  the  precious  metals  was  for 
more  than  3  centuries  subsequent  to  its  discovery  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  Its  geol.  has  always  been 
subordinated  to  its  mineralogy,  and  is  therefore  very  im- 
perfectly known.  Granite  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
central  table-land  and  of  the  great  mt.-system  of  Oaxaca, 
the  mineral-bearing  superstructure  being  chiefly  porphyry. 
Caverns  are  numerous.  Much  of  the  country  has  been  the 
scene  of  volcanic  action.  Iron  is  found  in  immense  masses. 
Copper,  usually  associated  with  gold,  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt  are  numerous  ;  sulphur  is  found  in  the  craters  of 
the  volcanoes,  and  mineral  springs  occur  in  many  localities. 
Cinnabar  or  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  many  states.  Bismuth  occurs  in  several 
states ;  platinum  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  coal  has 
been  found  in  small  deposits  in  many  quarters.  Gold  was 
the  chief  mineral  treasure  of  the  Aztecs,  and  that  metal 
soon  became  subordinate  to  silver.  Silver  early  became, 
and  will  ever  remain,  the  staple  production  of  M.  The  sup- 
ply is  practically  illimitable.  Though  many  thousands  of 
mines  nave  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable,  the  introduc- 
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richest  of  all  the  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  Real  del 
Monte  and  Pachuca,  situated  about  60  m.  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  belonging  to  an  Anglo-Mexican  company 

T  egetation  and  A griculture.— Beside  the  European  cereals 
roots,  and  fruits.  M.  produces  a  surprising  variety  of  useful 
indigenous  plants  and  trees.  There  are  over  100  species  of 
timber  trees  and  cabinet  woods,  17  oil-bearing  plants  and 
trees,  12  species  of  dyewoods,  8  of  gum  trees,  and  over  60  of 
medicinal  plants.  Indian  corn  is  everywhere  the  staple 
1  food  of  the  aboriginal  pop.  ;  wheat  and  barley  grow  to  per- 
fection in  the  central  valleys  ;  rice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo  thrive  in  the  tierras  calitntes  and 
tierras  templadas,  where  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  mangoes 
bananas,  pineapples,  grapes,  sweet  potatoes,  yuca,  and 


and  in  Yucatan  a  plant  of  the  same  species  affords  the  heni- 
quen,  a  fibre  which  now  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  that 
peninsula.  Many  varieties  of  cactus  are  found.  The  mul- 
berry thrives,  but  the  rearing  of  silkworms  has  fallen  into 
insignificance.  The  great  cotton-producing  regions  are  the 
N.  states.  The  tobacco,  cacao,  and  coffee  are  reputed  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  The  market  of  M.  is  more  abundantly 
and  cheaply  supplied  with  flowers  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

Animal  Kingdom.— All  the  European  domestic  animals  are 
successfully  reared,  and  the  N.  states  are  noted  for  their 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  droves  of  horses,  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma,  jaguar,  ocelot,  wolf, 
and  coyote,  with  several  species  of  bears,  deer,  and  mon- 
keys. Alligators  abound  in  the  lagoons  and  rivers  of  the 
lowlands  ;  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  ophidians  are 
common,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  especial- 
ly scorpions  and  tarantulas.  A  great  variety  of  brilfiantly 
colored  parrots,  humming-birds,  and  song-birds  are  founcl 
in  the  forests,  as  also  many  wild  fowl  and  game  birds.  The 
coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  pearl-fishing  is  a 
valuable  industry  in  the  Gulf  of  C'al.  Amber  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Yucatan. 

Industry  and  Manufactures.— Agriculture  is  the  occupation 
of  the  mass  of  the  aboriginal  pop.  Petty  industries,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  clay  and  rag  figures, 
wooden  toys,  sweetmeats,  artificial  flowers,  and  other  orna- 
ments, are  largely  carried  on  in  the  cities,  the  goldsmiths 
especially  excelling  in  filigree-work.  Superior  glassware 
and  porcelain  are  made  at  Puebla,  Texcoco,  and  other 
cities.  In  Leon.  Celaya,  Salvatierra,  and  other  central 
cities  the  manufacture  of  rebozos  or  shawls,  the  weaving  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths  by  hand,  and  the  manufacture  of 
saddlery,  all  of  fine  quality,  have  acquired  a  great  develop- 
ment. There  are  a  few  iron-foundries,  paper,  grist,  and  saw 
mills,  but  the  latter  are  surprisingly  rare.  Cotton  and  wool- 
len factories  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  though  a  few  are 
found  in  each  of  the  prin.  cities,  and  they  form  a  notable 
feature  at  Puebla,  Queretaro,  Guadalajara,  Colima,  and 
Saltillo.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  carried  on  upon  a 
vast  scale  in  Morelos. 

Commerce.—  The  exports  of  M.  for  the  yr.  1882  were  valued 
at  £5,816,658,  of  which  one  half  went  to  the  U.  S.  Of  the 
total  of  exports,  the  precious  metals  amounted  to  more  than 
£3,412,753,  the  other  leading  articles  being  hides,  heniquen  or 
Sisal  hemp,  lumber,  coffee,  vanilla,  cochineal,  cattle,  tobac- 
co, india-rubber,  orchil,  indigo,  and  sarsaparilla.  The  lead- 
ing articles  of  importation  are  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  fabrics,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  machinery  hard- 
ware, and  provisions. 

Railways  and  TelegrapJis.—^l.  had  more  than  3000  m.  of  rail- 
way open  for  traffic  in  1883.  The  Mex.  R.  R.,  263  m.  long,  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  M.,  with  branch  to  Puebla,  29  m., 
was  commenced,  under  State  aid,  in  1852,  and  completed 
in  1872.  The  Mex.  Central  R.  R.  is  completed  from  the  city 
of  M.  to  El  Paso,  1224  m.,  connecting  at  that  point  with  I".  S. 
R.  R.s.  The  Mex.  Central  R.  R.  has  several  branches.  The 
Mex.  National  R.  R.  has  about  700  m.  of  its  various  divisions 
completed.  Other  R.  R.s  are  in  progress.  The  total  length 
of  telegraph  lines,  in  1883,  was  16,938  m.  There  were,  at 
the  same  date,  460  telegraph  offices,  receipts  $399,814. 

Administration.— The  federal  national  govt.  is  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  provisions  of  the  liberal  republican 
const,  of  1857,  twice  overthrown  and  restored  (1858-60  and 
1863-67),  and  considerably  amended  in  1873-74.  The  pres.  is 
chosen  by  indirect  popular  suffrage  every  fourth  yr. ;  the 
supreme  judiciary  and  both  houses  of  Cong,  are  elected  in 
the  same  manner,  the  former  and  the  senate  for  terms  of  6 
yrs.,  the  house  of  deputies  for  2  yrs.  The  chief-justice  is  ex- 
officio  v.-p.  The  senate  existed  for  short  periods  under  2 
former  consts.,  but  was  abolished  in  1*53,  and  not  restored 
until  the  constitutional  amendments  of  1874,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  new  senate  was  elected  in  1875.  The  states  have 
local  consts.  with  elective  govs.  and  legislatures.  The  powers 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  national  govt.  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  U.  S.  The  revenues  are  largely  derived ^  from 
export  and  import  duties,  and  amounted  (budget  of  If 
to  $34,660.000.  The  expenditure  was  $30,730.998.  The  na- 
tional debt,  chiefly  held  in  Eng.,  amounts  to  about  $144  - 
000  000.  The  Mex.  army  consists  of  22,367  men.  The  navy  is 
little  more  than  nominal,  consisting  chiefly  of  4  steamers 
constructed  for  coast-guard  purposes. 

Religion.— B?  the  const,  of  1857  all  religions  are  equally 
protected,  but  none  officially  recognized  by  the  state 

Education.— Special  schools  of  law,  med..  music,  agricult- 
ure engineering,  mines,  commerce,  fine  arts,  the  sciences 
and  lit ,  and  a  military  coll.  are  now  maintained  by  the 
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federal  govt,  beside  various  grades  of  lower  schools  for 
both  sexes,  amounting  in  the  city  of  M.  to  above  200,  beside 
100  private  schools.  The  state  govts.  support  common 
schools  at  all  the  centres  of  pop.,  and  insts  for  higher  edu- 
cation at  the  caps.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  republic  amounts  to  nearly  4000.  and  is 
rapidly  being  extended.  There  are  also  schools  for  deal 
mutes,  for  the  blind,  and  for  juvenile  delinquents,  beside 
many  insts.  supported  by  private  beneficence. 

History.— The  Mexicans  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  a  composite  people,  but  the  Indian  element  was 
so  largely  in  the  ascendant  that  persons  of  pure  Castilian 
blood,  though  settled  for  generations  in  the  country,  were 
regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  nation  as  foreigners,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  precisely  this  class  which  monopolized  the 
posts  of  honor  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  great  landed  es- 
tates and  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country.  The  revo- 
lution of  11  yrs.'  duration  which  resulted  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  M.  in  1821  was  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
abstract  right  of  the  Sp.  crown  as  against  odious  caste-dis- 
tinctions and  scandalous  oppressions.  The  native  element 
not  only  obtained  the  ascendency,  but  ruined  the  fortunes 
of  the  colonial  aristocracy,  and  even  expelled  all  natives 
of  Sp.  from  M.  (1829).  The  earliest  independent  govt.  of  M., 
that  presided  over  by  the  liberator  Iturbide  (1821-23),  was 
from  the  first  intended  not  as  a  change  of  system,  but  mere- 
ly a  change  of  personnel,  and  it  was  only  when  the  royal 
house  of  Sp.  had  refused  to  permit  one  of  its  princes  to  as- 
sume the  crown  of  M.  that  Iturbide  himself  was  proclaimed 
emp.  The  "  republic  "  proclaimed  by  Santa  Anna  at  Vera 
Cruz  Dec.  1822  had  originally  little  but  the  name  in  common 
with  other  republics,  but  the  const,  adopted  in  1824  made 
liberal  drafts  upon  that  of  the  U.  S.  The  change  of  system 
thus  attempted  to  be  introduced  was  too  radical  to  be  per- 
manently carried  out,  and  the  reformers,  who  in  1833  passed 
laws  abolishing  convents,  suppressing  the  compulsory  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  otherwise  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  const.  The  nu- 
merous f'  constitutions  "  that  prevailed  in  M.  under  military 
leadership  for  the  ensuing  20  yrs.  were  for  the  most  part 
mere  pretexts  for  dictatorship,  and  M.  never  obtained  a 
thoroughly  republican  form  of  govt.  until  the  triumph  of 
the  "  plan  of  Ayutla  "  overthrew  the  fifth  dictatorship  of 
Santa  Anna  (Aug.  1855)  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  con- 
stituent convention  of  1856.  That  body  promulgated  (Feb. 
5,  1857)  a  const,  which  is  still  the  organic  law  of  M.  It  rep- 
resents in  many  respects  the  most  advanced  principles 
of  modern  republicanism,  and  could  not  triumph  over  the 
privileged  classes  without  2  desperate  struggles,  known  in 
Mex.  hist,  as  the  "  war  of  reform  "  (1857-60)  and  the  "  Fr. 
intervention  "  (1861-67),  to  which  latter  period  belongs  the 
ephemeral  "  empire  "  presided  over  by  the  Aus.  archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  (1864-67).  In  both  these  struggles  the 
master-spirit,  the  genuine  representative  of  republican  M., 
was  the  Indian  statesman  Benito  Juarez,  pres.  of  M.  from 
Dec.  1857  till  his  death,  July  18,  1872.  His  chief  assistant  in 
the  maintenance  of  independence  was  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  who  became  pres. 
Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  successor  of  Gen.  Manuel  Gonzales, 
was  inaugurated  pres.  of  Mexico,  Dec.  1,  1884. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mexico,  a  state  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  E.  by  Tlaxcala  and  Puebla, 
S.  by  Morelos  and  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoacan,  with 
an  area  of  7838  sq.  m.,  exclusive  of  the  Federal  Dist.  em- 
braced by  it.  Two  mt.-ranges  and  elevated  valleys,  with 
numerous  lakes,  constitute  the  peculiar  phys.  features  of 
the  state.  The  main  valley,  that  of  Mexico,  separated  on 
the  W.  by  a  mt. -chain  from  the  more  elevated  valley  of 
Toluca,  is  oval  in  form,  and  has  a  circumference  of  200  m. 
along  the  crest  of  the  mts.  which  environ  it  on  all  sides. 
The  S.  valleys  of  the  state  are  within  the  tierras  calientes  of 
the  Pacific  slop_e,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropi- 
cal staples,  while  the  plateau  is  fertile  in  cereals  and  the 
maguey.  The  mts.  of  the  state  are  mineral-bearing,  yield- 
ing gold,  but  particularly  silver,  also  copper,  cinnabar,'lead, 
sulpnur,  antimony,  lithographic  stone,  with  quarries  of  fine 
marble  and  other  valuable  building-stone.  Its  manufact- 
ures are  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  glass  and  porcelain, 
chocolate,  sugar,  salt,  and  soda.  The  state  govt.  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  elective  gov.,  who  appoints  his  sees.,  and  a 
legislature  of  a  single  chamber,  having  a  member  from  each 
of  the  16  dists.  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  Pop.  710,579. 
Public  instruction  is  receiving  the  special  attention  of  the 
public  men  of  the  state,  and  a  literary  inst.  at  Toluca,  a 
thorough  collegiate  school,  is  well  supported  by  the  state. 
[From  orig.  art.  In  JSs  Univ.  Vyc.,  by  THOMAS  JORDAN.] 

Mexico,  a  city  and  federal  dist.,  cap.  of  the  republic  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  19°  25'  45"  N.,  Ion.  99°  7' 
8"  W.  from  Greenwich,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7435  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Aztec  cap.  in 
1521-22,  upon  uniformly  level  ground,  the  streets  are  about 
40  ft.  wide,  well  paved  for  the  most  part,  well  lighted,  and 
lined  by  structures  of  a  solid,  handsome  arch.  The  chief 
structure  is  the  cathedral,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  great 
teocalli  of  the  Aztec  Mars.  On  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
chief  square,  or  Plaza  de  Armas,  which  is  8-10  by  600  ft.  The 
E.  side  of  the  same  is  occupied  by  the  govt.  palace,  which 
contains  the  residence  of  the  pres.,  bureaus  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  etc.  Under  the  Sp.  regime  this  was  the  residence 
of  the  viceroys.  The  city  is  well  provided  with  markets, 
which  are  supplied  with  vegetables  and  flowers.  The 
National  Museum  contains  a  rare  collection  of  articles 
throwing  light  upon  the  aboriginal  hist,  of  M.  The  Acad. 
of  San  Carlos,  founded  by  Charles  HI.  of  Sp.,  contains  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  in  Amer. 
Several  societies  are  fostered  by  the  govt.,  such  as  that 
of  nat.  hist,  of  mines,  and  of  geog.  and  statistics.  The 
National  Library  has  103,000  vols.  Two  noble  aqueducts 
constitute  a  striking  architectural  feature  of  the  city.  The 


pop.  of  the  city  was  137,000  in  1803,  and  is  now  about  300,000. 
The  pop.  of  the  Federal  Dist.  (81  sq.  m.,  including  the  cities 
of  Tacubaya,  Guadalupe.  and  Tlalpam)  is  439,769. 

Mexico,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo., 
contains  a  female  sem.  Pop.  1870,  2602  ;  1880.  3835. 

Mexico,  on  R.  R.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  15  m.  E.  of  Oswego, 
has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  1204  ;  1880,  1273. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  is  a  vast  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
E.  shore  of  N.  Amer.,  between  the  2  peninsulas  of  Yucatan 
and  Fla.,  bounded  by  Mex.,  the  U.  S.,  and  the  island  of 
Cuba  ;  area,  nearly  800,000  sq.  m.  The  Gulf  Stream  enters  it 
through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  traverses  it  in  a  curved  line, 
and  leaves  it  through  the  Fla.  Channel. 

Meyerbeer,  rarer-bar  (GIACOMO),  b.  in  Berlin  Sept.  5, 
1794,  d.  in  Paris  May  2,  1864 ;  had  a  genius  for  music,  and 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  best  teaching  that  could  be  com- 
manded. His  proficiency  as  a  pianist  became  soon  manifest, 
but  the  ambition  to  excel  as  a  dramatic  composer  carried 
him  away.  The  chief  operas  of  M.  are  The  Prophet,  Dino- 
rah,  Robert  le  Diable,  etc. 
Meyersdale,  Pa.  See  APPENDIX. 

Meze'reon  [Per.  Madzaryouri],  in  materia  medica,  the 
bark  of  Daphne  mezereum,  D.  laureola,  D.  Gnidium,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus,  handsome  shrubs  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
sometimes  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S.  The  bark  has 
strongly  irritant-narcotic  properties. 

Miako.    See  JAPAN. 

Miami  (ml-ah'me)  River,  of  O.,  rises  in  Hardin  co., 
runs  in  a  S.  W.  course,  passing  the  cities  of  Troy,  Dayton, 
and  Hamilton.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  populous  valley,  and  joining  the  O. 
below  Cin.  A  canal  has  been  cut  along  the  river.  It  is  150 
m.  long,  and  furnishes  much  water-power.  Its  ultimate 
source  is  1335  ft.  above  tide.  —The  LITTLE  MIAMI  is  a  smaller 
unnavigable  stream,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  hilly 
region  to  the  E.  of  the  M.  into  the  O.  6  m.  above  Cin. 

Mlam'lsburg,  R.  R.  June.,  Montgomery  co.,  O.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tobacco-growing  region  of  the  Miami  Valley, 
50  m.  N.  of  Cin. ;  has  extensive  water-power.  Pop.  1870, 
1425 :  1880.  1936. 

Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Butler  co.,  O.,  incorpo- 
rated in  1809 ;  commenced  as  a  grammar  school  in  1818,  and 
as  a  coll.  in  1824.  It  derives  its  origin  from  a  grant  of  the 
tp.  of  Oxford,  made  by  Cong,  to  O.  in  1803,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  educational  purposes.  The  univ.  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  18  trustees  appointed  by  the  gov.  of  the  State. 

Mlantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  Narragansett  Indians 
and  nephew  of  Canonicus,  assumed  the  govt.  about  1636,  in 
which  yr.  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  govt.  of  Mass. 
He  aided  the  colonists  in  the  Pequod  war  1637,  and  was 
friendly  to  Roger  Williams  and  other  early  settlers  of  R.  I., 
to  whom  he  made  grants  of  land.  Having  engaged  in  war 
with  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
carried  to  Hartford,  and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
corns,  of  the  United  Colonies  was  put  to  death  by  the  toma- 
hawk, Sept.  1643,  near  Norwich. 

Miasma,  ml-az'ma  [Gr.  /ntW/aa,  "stain,"  from  /miaiix-tv, 
"  to  contaminate  "],  an  emanation,  especially  that  from  the 
earth  in  low  marshy  dists.,  which  is  capable  of  penetrating 
the  human  system,  and  producing  therein  certain  manifes- 
tations of  disease.  It  probablv  consists  of  cryptogamio 
growths,  the  product  of  vegetable  fermentation. 

Mlaulls,  me-ow'lis  (ANDREAS  VOKOS),  b.  in  1768  or  1772 
at  Negropont ;  settled  in  Hydra,  where  he  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive commercial  business  ;  joined  in  1821  the  Gr.  revolu- 
tion ;  was  made  cqmmander-in-chief  of  the  Gr.  fleet,  and 
achieved  several  brilliant  successes,  but  retired  in  1827  when 
Lord  Cochrane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Gr.  navy ; 
was  member  of  the  provisory  govt.  established  in  Hydra  ; 
one  of  the  deputation  which  in  1832  went  to  Munich  to 
offer  the  Gr.  crown  to  King  Otho.  D.  June  24,  1835. 

Mlau-tse,  a  race  of  hillmen  inhabiting  the  mts.  of  Chi. 
They  are  essentially  the  same  with  the  Karens  of  Burmah. 
Many  of  them  are  independent. 

Mrca  [Lat.  micare,  to  "shine"].  The  M.  constitute  a 
group  of  very  interesting  and  widely  spread_  minerals,  be- 
longing to  the  Unisilicates,  and  containing  silicic  acid,  with 
varying  proportions  of  the  alkalies,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
protoxides  of  iron,  with  the  sesquioxides  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  manganese,  usually  a  little  fluorine,  and  more 
rarely  titanium.  The  M.  occur  generally  in  thin,  shining 
scales,  usually  transparent.  More  rarely,  some  of  the  If. 
are  found  in  large  plates,  and  occasionally  6-sided  prisms. 
Unless  decomposed  they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  easy 
cleavage,  splitting  readily  into  extremely  thin,  elastic  lam- 
inse,  and  showing  usually  a  pearly  lustre  on  the  cleavage 
faces.  At  present  M.  is  exported  from  this  country  to  Eu- 
rope. The  demand  for  M.  exceeds  the  supply,  and  hence 
it  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Ml'cah,  one  of  the  minor  Heb.  prophets,  was  b.  at 
Moresheth,  near  Gath.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8th 
century  B.  c.  He  was  an  older  contemporary  of  Isaiah. 
M.'s  prophecies  refer  chiefly  to  the  fate  awaiting  the  2 
Heb.  nations. 

Ml'ca-Schlst,  a  metamorphic,  stratified,  schistose,  crys- 
talline rock,  always  foliated  in  texture  and  composed  of 
variable  proportions  of  mica  and  quartz.  It  gradually 
passes  in  one  direction  into  gneiss  and  in  another  into 
quartz-schist. 

Mlcliael  Aiigelo.    See  ANOELO  BUONARROTI. 

Mlclielet  meesh-eh-la'  (JULES),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  21, 1798, 
and  ed.  at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  in  which  he  was 
elected  prof,  in  1821.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  royal  ar- 
chives, and  in  1838  prof,  of  hist,  and  morals  at  the  College 
de  France.  In  1851  he  lost  his  position  both  at  the  archives 
and  at  the  univ.,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Louis  Nap.  Wrote  Histoire  de  France,  Les  Jesuits,  Dv 
Prltre,  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Famillf,  IS  Oiseau,  L'I»---ectft 
L"  Amour,  etc.  D.  Feb.  9,  1874. 
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Michigan,  mish'e-gan,  one  of  the  N.  Central  States  of 
the  U.,  lying 
among  the 
great  lakes, 
and  forming 
on  its  N.  line 
a  part  of  the 
N.  boundary 
of  the  U.  S., 
between  41° 
42' and  48°  22' 
N.  lat.,  and 
82°  26'  and  90° 
30' W.  Ion.  Its 
N.  boundary 
is  the  line  run- 
ning through 
Lake  Supe- 
rior, which 
forms  the 
boundary  be- 
tween the  U. 
S.  and  Brit. 
Amer. ;  its 
E.  boundaries 
are  the  north- 
easternmost  channel  of  the  straits  connecting  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  River  or 
Strait,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit  River  or  Strait; 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  a  part  of  the 
States  of  O.  and  Ind. ;  the  upper  peninsula  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  Lake  Mich., 
Green  Bay,  and  the  N.  line  of  Wis.  ;  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
lower  peninsula  is  Lake  Mich. ;  of  the  upper  peninsula,  Lake 
Superior  and  Wis.  Area,  58,915  sq.  m.  or  37,705,600  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  State  is  divided  naturally  into 
2  irregular  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  the  lower  having  its  projection  north- 
ward ;  the  upper,  eastward.  The  latter  has  a  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  broken  appearance,  a  range  of  mts. 
called  the  Porcupine  Range  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  and  those 
flowing  into  Lake  Mich.  From  this  range  there  proceeds  on 
either  side  an  elevated  table-land  sloping  gradually  toward 
the  lakes.  The  country  is  rocky,  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth,  but  generally  sterile.  The  lower  or  S.  peninsula  is 
very  nearly  level.  The  watershed  is  nearer  Lake  Huron 
than  Lake  Mich.,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  latter; 
the  shores  of  the  lakes  are  often  steep  and  elevated. 

Coasts,  Lakes,  Bays,  and  Rivers.—  The  extent  of  the  lake- 
coast  of  M.  is  very  great,  exceeding  1100  m.,  and  including 
numerous  bays  and  excellent  harbors.  The  N.  peninsula 
has  Keweenaw  Bay,  Marquette  harbor,  Tequamenon  Bay, 
the  bays  and  inlets  around  St.  Mary's  River;  and  on  its 
S.  shore,  Mackinaw  Bay  and  Strait,  the  Big  and  Little 
Bays  de  Noquet,  and  the  long  and  deep  Green  Bay.  The 
lower  peninsula  has  011  the  Lake  Huron  side  Thunder 
Bay,  Saginaw  Bay,  and  the  roadsteads  of  Port  Huron,  the 
St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers,  and  Lake  St.  Clair;  and  on 
Lake  Erie,  Monroe  harbor.  On  the  W.  or  Lake  Mich,  side 
are  several  artificial  harbors,  such  as  New  Buffalo,  South 
Haven,  Grand  Haven,  and  Ludington,  and  farther  N.,  Grand 
Traverse  and  Little  Traverse  bays.  Beside  the  four  great 
lakes  and  St.  Clair  there  are  hundreds  of  small  lakes  ;  the 
larger  share  of  these  is  in  the  N.  peninsula,  though  the  S.  has 
a  considerable  number.  The  pnn.  rivers  of  the  State  are  in 
the  upper  peninsula ;  the  so  called  Detroit  and  St.  Clair 
rivers  are  only  straits  connecting  the  lakes  with  each  other. 
The  islands  are  very  numerous :  Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  Beaver,  Fox,  and  Manitou  isles  in  N.  part  of  Lake 
Mich.,  Bois  Blanc  in  Mackinaw  Straits,  Drummond  Island  in 
Lake  Huron,  Sugar  Islands  in  Straits  of  St.  Mary. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.— From  the  extreme  end  of  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  in  the  upper  peninsula,  we  find  the  copper- 
bearing  strata,  extending  westward  to  the  Minn.  line. 
These  strata  are  perhaps  more  fully  charged  with  copper 
ores  of  great  richness  and  value  than  any  other  copper- 
bearing  rocks  in  the  world.  Beyond  these,  on  the  N.  W. 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  back  of  the  long  promontory 
of  Keweenaw  Point,  these  copper-bearing  rocks  are  over- 
laid by  sandstone.  The  lower  peninsula  is  composed  wholly 
of  the  groups  of  the  Appalachian  series,  the  coal-measures, 
the  highest  member  of  the  series,  occupying  the  central 
portion  of  the  peninsula  and  covering  an  area  of  7000  sq.  m. 
The  coal-field  proper  extends  from  about  the  middle  of 
Saginaw  Bay  to  the  line  of  the  Mich.  Central  R.  R.  The 
coal  is  bituminous  and  of  fair  quality,  though  not  the  best. 
Salt  is  another  product  of  the  coal  measures,  and  immense 
quantities  are  made,  of  excellent  quality,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Saginaw  Bay.  In  Bay,  Saginaw,  and  Kent  cos., 
outside  the  coal-field,  the  underlying  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone crops  out,  yielding  at  some  points  plaster  of  Paris  and 
gypseous  shales.  Around  these  appear  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  groups,  principally  slates  and  sandstones.  The 
prin.  value  of  these  is  to  give  fertility  to  the  soil ;  they  con- 
tain no  minerals  of  importance.  The  production  of  copper 
and  iron  from  the  ores,  and  of  salt  from  the  salt-springs  of 
the  Saginaw  region,  has  placed  M.  in  the  first  rank  of  min- 
ing States,  and  her  other  productions  of  the  quarry  and 
mine,  such  as  the  slates  from  the  upper  peninsula,  coal, 
gypsum, grindstones,  petroleum,  building-stone,  etc.,  though 
important  in  themselves,  are  hardly  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  these  greater  interests. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— It  was  long  supposed  that  the  soil  of 
the  S.  peninsula  of  M.  was  too  swampy  and  its  climate  too 
deadly  to  make  it  habitable.  And  yet  this  region  has  proved 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  N.  W.  The  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  and  tamarack  proved  to  be  themselves  sources  of 
wealth,  and  the  soil  of  the  lower  peninsula  was  found  to 
possess  remarkable  fertility.  The  soil  of  the  upper  penin- 


sula is  more  sterile,  but  will  yield  fair  crops  with  diligent 
cultivation,  while  its  immense  mineral  wealth  renders  it  de- 
sirable for  a  residence  independent  of  the  qualities  of  its 
soil.  The  timber  of  this  region  is  mostly  white  pine,  spruce 
hemlock,  birch,  aspen,  oak,  elm, maple,  and  ash.  Indian  coni 
will  not  always  ripen,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
season,  but  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  do  well.  In  the  S 
peninsula  Indian  corn  and  all  the  cereals  grow  very  abun- 
dantly, and  the  State  is  one  of  the  great  grain-growing  States 
Ihe  S.  W.  part  is  also  noted  as  a  fruit-region,  supplying 
peaches,  pears,  and  apples  to  the  whole  N.  W. ;  the  upper 
portion  of  this  S.  peninsula  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  forests 
and  its  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar  lumber  is  largefv 
exported.  Its  forest  trees  also  include  black  walnut  sugar- 
maple,  hickory,  oak,  basswood,  linden,  ash,  beech,  elm,  lo- 
cust, dogwood,  sycamore,  chestnut,  tamarack,  and  cypress 

Zoology—  The  black  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat,  panther 
fox,  weasel,  marten,  badger,  skunk,  mink,  otter,  raccoon 
opossum,  marmot,  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  squirrel  are 
yet  in  considerable  numbers :  the  elk  is  rare,  while  deer  are 
plenty.  The  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  the  trade  in  white-fish 
is  very  large.  Much  pains  have  also  been  taken  by  the 
corns,  of  fisheries  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  State  with  sal- 
mon, shad,  trout,  black  bass,  and  other  edible  fish.  The 
birds  of  the  State  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  in  plumage  and  melodious  in  song. 

Climate  and  Meteorology.— The  lower  peninsula,  being  al 
most  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  water,  has  a  milder 
climate  than  regions  farther  E.  in  the  same  lats.,  but  the 
upper  peninsula  has  a  rigorous  climate  in  winter  and  a 
short,  hot  summer.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
lower  peninsula  is  about  47.25°,  that  of  the  upper  peninsula 
about  40.40°. 

Agricultural  Products.—  The  census  of  1880  shows  a  crop  of 
Indian  corn  in  M.  of  32,461,452  bushels ;  wheat,  35,532,543 
bushels  ;  oats,  18,190,793  bushels  ;  potatoes,  10,924,111  bushels. 
Of  tobacco,  only  83,969  Ibs.  were  raised ;  of  coal,  100,800  tons 
were  mined  in  1880.  In  wool  M.  ranks  third  among  the  pro- 
ducing States,  having  yielded  11,858,497  Ibs.  in  1880. 

Farm  Animals.— In  1880  there  were  in  M.  378,778  horses, 
891,631  cattle,  2,189,389  sheep,  and  964,071  swine. 

Manufactures,— This  State  is  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing lumber,  for  home  consumption  and  for  export ; 
3,938,187,227  ft.  were  manufactured  in  1880.  The  production 
of  salt  was  12,425,885  bushels  in  1880,  valued  at  $2,271,913, 
and  exceeding  any  other  State.  The  copper  mines  of  M . 
produce  over  $9,000,000  in  value  annually.  The  pig  iron 
and  iron  ore  produced  amounted  to  2,036,121  tons,  valued  at 
$19,457,427.  Her  iron  and  steel  manufactures  amounted  to 
$4,591,613,  employing  3089  hands,  and  paying  $922,597  in 
wages.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  all  kinds  in  this 
State  aggregate  8873  establishments,  with  77,591  hands, 
$92,930,959  capital  invested  ;  wages  paid,  $25,313,682 ;  total 
value  of  products,  $150,715,025.  Detroit  produced  manu- 
factures to  the  value  of  $30,181,416  in  1880. 

Fisheries.— The  lake  fisheries  of  M.  produced  $716,170  in 
the  census  yr.  1879,  employing  1781  fishermen.  White-fish 
constitute  more  than  half  the  total  product. 

Railroads,  Etc.— In  1880  there  were  in  operation  3607  m.  of 
railway,  costing  $136,086,961,  with  net  earnings  of  $6,706,566; 
amount  paid  in  interest  and  dividends,  $5.402,362.  The 
shipping  interest  is  large,  M.  having  470  sailing  and  393 
steam  vessels,  with  tonnage  of  162,196  in  1881.  There  is  a 
ship-canal  at  St.  Mary's  Falls  and  also  in  Houghton  co. 

Commerce  and  Navigation.—  The  foreign  commerce  of  M. 
(principally  with  Canada)  amounted  to  $8,311,417  exports, 
and  $2.460,962  imports.  There  were  2949  vessels  entered 
and  2852  cleared  at  Detroit  in  1879,  and  at  Huron  905  vessels 
entered  and  844  cleared. 

Finances.— The  taxed  valuation  of  property  in  1881  was 
$810,000,000,  real  and  personal  ;  State  tax,  12.78  cents  on 
$100 ;  amount  raised  for  State  expenditure.  $804,831 ;  total 
taxation,  State,  city,  and  town,  1880,  $8,632,677 ;  State  debt 
in  1881,  $904,150 ;  total  debt,  local  and  State,  $8,803,144. 

Banks,  Savings  Banks,  Etc.— There  were,  in  Oct.  1881,  80 
national  banks  in  M.,  with  $14,806,917  capital ;  circulation, 
$5614977;  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation.  $6,375,300; 
deposits,  $24,363,956.  Of  State  banks  and  trust  cos.  there 
were  28,  with  $9,292,248  deposits;  1  savings  bank,  with 
$2,586,087  deposits,  and  144  private  bankers,  with  $6,164,- 
082  deposits.  In  1880  there  were  211  insurance  cos.  doing 
business;  risks,  $1.523,454,000  for  that  yr.;  premiums,  $20.- 
661,480,  and  losses,  $11,457,967. 

Education.—  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (p-20 


There  are  9  colls,  and  univs,  with  138  in- 


mtuuuora ;     v^iiiiRicf;<»ii""c»"^'.^,  -~«    „._.,    - .,  ---^     ,  , 

Presbs.,  173  chs*  16,576  members ;  R.  Caths.,  229  chs.,  and 
about  25  other  denominations,  from  125  to  1  en.  each. 

Population. -From  the  time  when  the  Territory  was  set 
off  from  Indiana  Territory  to  the  present  the  State  has 
shown  a  remarkably  rapid  increase  in  population,  rising 
from  .551  pioneers  in  1800  to  the  following  figures  :  In  1870, 
1,184,059;  1880,  1,636,937  (white  1,614,560,  colored,  ~>237,,  in- 
cluding 7249  Indians,  27  Chi.,  and  IJapanese) ;  18&4,  WMO; 
Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.-Detroit,  116,340 
rand  Rapids,  32.016  ;  Bay  City,  20,693 :  East  Saginaw,  19,016 ; 
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*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Michigan, 
t  Formed  since  census  of  1880. 

History.  —  M.  derives  its  name  from  the  Indian  words 
Mitchi  Sawgyegan,  signifying  "  lake  country."  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  in  1641  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
upper  peninsula.  In  1668  Allouez,  Dablon,  and  James  Mar- 
quette founded  the  mission  of  St.  Mary  at  St.  Mary's  Falls. 
In  1671  Father  Marquette  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fort  at 
Michilimackinack  (now  Mackinac).  In  July  1701  a  colony 
was  planted  at  Detroit  by  M.  Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac. 
On  Sept.  8,  1760,  the  Fr.  surrendered  to  the  Eng.  Crown  De- 
troit, Michilimackinack,  and  all  other  places  within  the 
govt.  of  Canada  then  remaining  in  the  possession  of  Fr. 
Silver  and  copper  were  discovered,  and  the  mines  worked 
to  some  extent  in  1772  and  1773.  During  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution M.  was  included  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  and 
was  not  the  scene  of  any  battles.  It  was  formally  surren- 
dered, June  1796,  and  was  included  in  the  N.  W.  Terr.  This 
Terr,  was  divided  into  two  May  7,  1800,  and  the  E.  portion, 
which  included  M.,  was  called  Indiana  Terr.  On  June  30, 
1805,  Ind.  Terr,  was  divided,  M.  Terr,  was  organized,  and 
Detroit  made  cap.  On  June  18,  1812,  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit.,  and  Gen.  Hull  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  N.  W.,  but  within  37  days 
he  ingloriously  surrendered  Detroit  and  its  fort  to  the  Brit. ; 
but  the  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (Sept.  10,  1813)  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  M.  to  the  U.  S.,  ana  Sept.  29,  1813,  Detroit 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Gen.  Harrison's  army. 
In  Oct.  1813  Lewis  Cass  was  appointed  gov.  of  M.  Terr.  In 
1823  a  legislative  council  of  9  members,  appointed  by  the 
Pres.  from  18  persons  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Terr.,  was 
ordered,  and  entered  upon  their  duties  in  June  1824.  They, 
with  the  gov.,  constituted  the  actual  govt.  of  the  Terr.  In 
1835  a  controversy  arose  between  M.  and  O.  in  regard  to 
their  boundary-line.  A  const,  was  adopted  and  a  State 
govt.  elected  in  1835,  which  were  accepted  by  Cong.  June  15, 
1836,  and  the  State  admitted  into  the  U.  with  the  condition 
that  M.  should  accept  the  boundary  claimed  by  O.  This 
was  finally  accepted  under  protest  Dec.  15,  1836,  and  the 
State  was  allowed  to  record  its  vote  for  Pres.  that  yr 
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though  it  was  not  formally  declared  a  State  by  act  of  Cong, 
until  Jan.  26,  1837.  On  May  16,  1847,  the  seat  of  govt.  was 
removed  from  Detroit  to  Lansing.  In  1850  a  constitutional 
convention  was  held,  and  a  new  const,  reported  and  ratified 
by  the  people  in  Nov.  of  that  yr. 

Governoi'S. 
Under  French  Dominion.  Indiana  Territory. 

Samuel  Champlain 1622-35  Wm.  Henry  Harrison '.    1800-05 

,J-  £e.  Montmagny 1636-47  Michigan  Territory. 

*J-  2  Aillebout 1648-50  William  Hull 1805-13 

M.  de  Lauson 1651-56  Lewis  C'ass  1813-31 

M '  d*Amebout(SOIl) 1667-58  Ge,or*e  B.  Pettier! '. '. '.  j '. '. '. '. '. '.  1831-34 

Baron  de  Avangour 1661-63  „  ,,  State. 

M.  de  Mesey 1663-65  Stevens  T.  Mason 1835-40 

M.  de  Courcelles 1665-72  William  Woodbridge 1840-41 

Count  de  Frontenac 1672-82  J-  Wright  Gordon  (acting).  1841-42 

M.  delaBarre 1682-85  John  S.Barry  1843-45 

M.  de  Nonville 1686-89  Alpheus  Felch 1846-47 

Count  de  Frontenac 1689-98  Win.  L.  Greenly  (acting)  . .       1847 

M  de  Callieres  1699-1703  Epaphroditus  Ransom 1848-49 

M.  de  Vaudreuil 1703-25  John  S.  Barry 1850-51 

M.  de  Beauharnois 1726-47  Robert  McClelland 1852-53 

M.  de  Galissoniere 1747-49  Andrew  Parsons  (acting)  . .  1853-54 

M.  de  la  Jonquiere 1749-52  Kinsley  S.  Bmgham 1855-58 

M.  deQuesne..          1762-55  Moses  Wisner 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavag-  Austin  Blair 

nac 1755-63  Henry  H.  Craim 

Under  British  Dominion.        j^n \I   Bagiev"" 

James  Murray HSH5  Charles  M.  Crbswe'li.'.'.   '.'.'.  1877-8i 

Guy  Carleton     1768-77  Davi(1  n.  Jerome 1881-83 

Frederick  Haldiniand li  ,7-85  josia]i  \y   ]jeiroi,,  l*tt-85 

Henry  Hamilton 1785-86  R    .    A]  '       ' 

Lord  Dorchester 1786-96  K'  A'  A'*er 1S 

Territorial.— N.  W.  Territory. 

Arthur  St.  Clair 1796-1800 

KKVI8ED  BT  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Michigan  City,  R.  R.  centre,  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  70  m. 
E.  of  Chicago ;  has  the  N.  Ind.  State  prison,  and  an  exten- 
sive lake  trade  in  lumber,  salt,  and  iron  ore.  Pop.  1870, 
3985 ;  1880,  7366. 

Michigan,  Lake,  the  second  in  area  of  the  great  lakes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  and  the  only  one  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  Area,  25,600  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
length  is  340  m. ;  average  depth,  990  ft. :  height  of  surface 
above  the  ocean,  578  ft.— the  same  as  that  of  Lake  Huron. 
Its  shores  are  generally  low  and  often  sandy.  It  has  com- 
paratively few  bays  or  very  good  harbors.  The  prin.  bays 
are  Green  Bay  in  Wis.  and  Grand  Traverse  Bay  in  Mich. 
It  receives  many  streams  the  mouths  of  which  in  some  in- 
stances (as  at  Chicago)  have  by  artificial  means  been  con- 
verted into  capacious  harbors.  It  has  the  State  of  Mich,  on 
the  E.  and  N.,  Wis.  and  Til.  on  the  W.,  while  its  S.  extremity 
reaches  111.  and  Ind.  It  has  extensive  fisheries. 

Michigan  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Cong, 
in  1826  set  apart  2  tps.  in  the  Terr,  of  Mich,  for  the  future 
foundation  of  a  univ.,  which  was  accordingly  established  by 
the  first  legislature  of  the  new  State  Mar.  18,  1837,  though 
not  opened  until  Sept.  20,  1842.  It  is  supported  by  the  State, 
and  open  to  both  sexes  on  payment  of  a  small  matricula- 
tion fee  and  an  annual  payment  of  $20  to  $35.  To  the  orig- 
inal academic  inst.  a  med.  dept.  was  added  in  1850  and  a 
law  dept.  in  1859,  and  subsequently  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a 
homoeopathic  med.  coll.,  and  a  dental  coll.  The  libraries 
contain  over  40,000  vols. ;  the  various  museums  have  above 
320,000  specimens.  A  fine  observatory  was  erected  by  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  in  1854.  The  grounds  embrace  40  acres,  and 
the  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $470,000.  The  fund, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  now  yields  about  $38,000  an- 
nually. A  tax  levied  by  the  State  for  the  univ.  yields 
about  $38,500.  The  govt.  is  in  the  hands  of  8  regents,  elect- 
ed by  the  popular  vote  of  the  State. 

Mtchoacau,  me-sho-ah-kahn',  state  of  theMex.  confed- 
eration, extends  along  the  Pacific  from  lat.  18°  to  21*  N.; 
area,  25,689  sq.  m..  with  661,634  inhabs.,  most  of  whom  are 
mestizoes  and  Indians.  The  middle  part  is  mountainous, 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre ;  the  mts.  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  rich  in  metals,  and  covered  with  vast  forests.  The 
soil  is  everywhere  extremely  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild 
and  healthy.  Shawls,  blankets,  and  silverware  are  manufact- 
ured ;  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  mined.  Cap.  Morelia. 

Mlcras'ter  [Gr.  fx«p6s,  "small,"  and  dar^p,  "star  "].  a 
genus  of  Echinoidea  or  sea-urchins  belonging  to  the  family 
Brissidae,  and  occurring  fossil  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
M.  cor-anguinum  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Europe. 

:po«,  "small,"  and  nerpof,  "meas- 
ure "],  an  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring small  distances.  The 
term  is  usually  limited  to  a  con- 
trivance placed  in  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope. The  simplest  form  of 
M.  is  the  reticulated  M.  shown 
in  Fig.  1 ,  which  consists  of  a  net- 
work of  lines  whose  distances 
apart  are  known  for  the  tele- 
scope to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
apparent  size  of  an  object  in  the 
field  of  view  then  becomes  known 
by  noting  how  many  divisions  of 
the  M.  are  occupied  by  its  image. 
Scales  ruled  on  glass  are  some- 
times substituted  for  the  reticule.  These  lines  are  rendered 
visible  at  night  by  artificial  light. 

The  filar  M.,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  composed  of  a  rectangular 
frame  a  a  a  a.  Two  rectangular  forks,  b  b  b  and  c  c  c, 
slide  in  this  frame  and  can  be  moved  by  the  screws/,  /  by 
turning  the  graduated  heads  g  g,  which  are  graduated 
usually  into  100  equal  parts  ;  at  a  and  a  are  2  pointers.  I 
the  head  is  turned  so  that  100  divisions  will  pass  the  point 
a,  obviously  we  move  one  of  the  forks  a  distance  equal  to 
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the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  /.  The 
forks  carry  2  spider-lines,  e  and  d.  The  distance  apart  of 
any  2  points  in  the  field  of  view  may  be  determined  by 
making  the  line  e  bisect  one  of  them,  and  the  line  d  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  having  the  line  joining  them 
parallel  to  I.  For  every  entire  revolution  of  the  screw/  the 
FIG.  2. 


line  «  or  d  passes  over  a  single  tooth  of  the  comb  c.  By 
noting  the  number  of  teeth  included  between  the  lines  «  and 
d,  and  also  noting  the  readings  of  the  pointers  a  and  a,  the 
exact  distance  between  the  2  points  becomes  known,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the 
M  screw  /  /,  which  has  usually  about  100  threads  to  the 
inch.  One  division  on  the  head  of  the  M.  screw  would 
FIG.  3. 


In  this  case  be  equal  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
When  the  filar  M.  is  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  so  that 
it  can  be  rotated  around  the  axis  of  a  telescope,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  it  is  then  called  a  position  M.  The  spider-lines  are 
illuminated  by  lamplight  at  night. 

The  first  form  of  instrument  is  called  the  hehometer,  and 
is   superior  to  the  position  M.  in  that  much  larger  dis- 
FIG.  4. 


FIG.  5. 


tances  can  be  measured.    The  second  form  is  known  as 

the  double  image  eye-piece  M.    Either  the  reticulated  or 

the  filar  M.  may  be    used 

with   the   microscope,    but 

perhaps  one  of  the  best  mi- 
croscope M.  is  that  known 

as  Jackson's  M.,  and  shown 

in  Figs.  4  and  5,  where  a  is 

a  frame  containing  a  glass 

plate  on  which  a  scale  of 

fine    lines   is   ruled.      This 

scale  can  be  moved  by  a 

screw  s,  so  that  when  placed 

in  the  focus  of    the   eye- 
piece, b  c,  any  desired  line 

of  the  scale  may  be  made 

to  bisect  any  point  in  the 

field  of  view.    The  distance  between  2  points  may  easily  be 

determined  in  terms  of  the  scale  divisions.    [From  ong.  art. 
in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  L.  WALDO.] 

MIcrone'sia,  the  gen.  name  given  to  the  small  islands 
E.  of  the  Philippines.  The  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands 
are  the  prin.  divisions. 

Microscope,  ml'kro-skop.    Those  objects   which  are 
too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  vision  are  brought 
into  view  by  the  instrument  called  microscope  (from  jxtxpos, 
"  small,"  and  <ncoire^,  "  to  see  ").    By  a  simple  M.  is  under- 
stood a  single  lens  or  set  of  lenses,  by  means  of  whicn  tr 
object  is  viewed  directly.    The  ordinary  hand-magnifier  or 
pocket-lens  is  an  example.    Here  1,  2,  or  3  lenses  may  b' 
employed.    A  more  convenient  form  consists  in  having  tn 
simple  M.  mounted  upon  a  stand  provided  with  an  arm 
made  to  move  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
or  other  device.    Under  the  head  of  compound  M.  may  w 
included  those  furnished  with  an  object-glass,  and  an  eye- 
piece, or  ocular,  which  further  amplifies  the  image  l< 
by  the  object-glass.    A  stand  furnished  with  stage  or  ob- 


ject-carrier, quick  and  slow  motions  for  focussing,  with 
many  accessories,  constitutes  the  complicated  though  easily 
managed  modern  instrument. 

Lenses.—  A  lens  is  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent  sub- 
stance having  its  2  surfaces  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light 
in  passing  through  it  have  their  direction  changed,  and  un- 
made to  converge  or  diverge  from  their  original  parallelism 
or  to  become  parallel  after  converging  or  diverging.  When 
a  ray  of  light  passes  in  an  oblique  direction  from  one  trans- 
parent medium  to  another  of  a  different  density,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  is  changed  both  on  entering  and  leaving  : 
this  influence  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  refraction,  that  a 
ray  of  light  passing  from  a  rare  into  a  dense  medium  is  re- 
fracted toward  the  perpendicular,  and  vice  vtrza.  Lenses 
FIG.  1.  are  of  various  forms, 

and  change  the  course 
of  light  passing  through 
them  according  to  their 
special  figure.  In  Fig.  1 
are  represented  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  lenses. 
a  is  simple  parallel  glass. 
b  a  meniscus  or  con- 
cavo-convex lens,  c  a  double  concave,  d  a  plano-concave,  e 
a  double  convex,  and  /a  plano-convex.  In  the  optical  con- 
struction of  the  M.,  convex  and  concave  lenses  are  chiefly 
employed,  the  convex  being  the  most  important  form,  as 
the  concave  is  used  more  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
errors  which  exist  in  simple  convex  glasses.  The  course  of 
parallel  rays  when  they  pass  through  a  convex  lens  is 
changed,  and  brought  to  a  point  called  a  focus,  the  principal 
focus,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  this 
point  is  the  focal  length.  Diverging  rays  are  rendered 
parallel  in  their  passage  through  a  convex  lens.  A  concave 
lens  refracts  light  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner  from  a 
convex  ;  hence,  parallel  rays  are  caused  to  diverge,  etc.  By 
means  of  a  convex  lens  a  great  number  of  rays  proceeding 
from  some  point  of  an  object  are  united  in  one  point  ;  each 
ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of  the  point  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  therefore  all  the  rays  united  form  an  image  of  the 
object,  and  the  image  is  brighter  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
FJO  o  ber  of  rays  united.  "If 

an  object  be  placed  at 
twice  the  distance  of 
the  prin.  focus,  the  im- 
age, being  formed  at  an 
equal  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  lens,  will  be 
of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  object."  (Fig. 
2  )  As  the  object  approaches  the  lens,  the  image  increases 
both  in  size  and  distance  from  the  lens  ;  and  as  the  object 
is  withdrawn  from  the  lens,  the  image  is  smaller  and  closer 
to  the  <rltiss 

Aberration.  —  Images  formed  by  simple  lenses  are  first 
distorted,  and  secondly  surrounded  by  a  colored  fringe. 
These  defects  are  due  to  the  spherical  form  in  which  the 
lenses  are  ground,  as  practically  such  curves  as  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  cannot  be  accurately  made.  The  rays  of 
light,  then,  in  passing  through  a  convex  lens  are  not  all 
brought  to  the  same  focus,  but  those  on  the  periphery  come 
to  a  point  first—  i.  e.  nearest  to  the  lens—  and  then  those 
rays  passing  through  closer  to  the  centre,  afterward  or 
farther  from  the  lens.  This  produces  a  curved  image,  and 
is  called  spherical  aberration.  A  concave  lens  has  precisely 
the  same  defects,  but  of  an  opposite  character  ;  hence,  by 
combining  the  convex  and  concave  a  compound  lens  is  ob 
tained  in  which  figure-distortion  is  greatly  reduced 
matic  aberration  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  light  in  11 
passage  through  the  lens  has  the  more  refrangible  ra>s 
Brought  to  a  focus  first,  and  those  of  less  degree  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  lens.  Chromatic  aberratio 
be  corrected  by  the  combination  of  2  media  of  opposite 
form  and  of  different  refracting  and  dispersing  power,  anc 
by  the  neutralizing  of  the  dispersion  the  refraction  is 
entirely  overcome,  but  only  modified. 

The  Magnifying  Power  of  a  Lens.-In  order  that  an  object 
may  be  seen,  it  must  be  at  such  a  distance  as  to  form  an 

image  of  some  appre- 
Fio.3.  ciable    size    upon    the 

retina  ;  and  it  must  fur- 
thermore be  sufficiently 
illuminated  to  produce 
an  impression.  The  ap- 
parent size  of  an  object 
depends  upon  the  angle 
which  it  subtends  to 
the  eye,  or  the  angle 
formed  by  2  lines  drawn 
«,  from  the  extremities  of 
the  object  to  the  centre 
*  of  the  eye.  (Fig.  3.)  The 
lines  from  A  and  R  form 
twice  the  angle  at  the 


visual  angles.  When  a 
convex  lens  is  interposed 
between  a  near  object 
and  the  eye,  it  reduces 
the  divergence  of  the 
rays  forming  the  pencils 
issuing  from  it.  and  in 
this  manner  enables  the 
rays  to  enter  the  eye  so 
that  an  image  may  be 
formed  upon  the  retma. 


In  the 


simple  M.  several  lenTes  mfy  be  used,  but  they 
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all  act  as  a  single  glass ;  in  the  compound  M.  there  are  2 
parts,  the  object-glass,  which  may  be  a  F     5 

single  lens,  and  the  eye-piece  or  ocular, 
and  this  can  also  be  a  single  lens.  (Pig.  5.) 
The  object-glass  C  D  forms  an  enlarged 
and  inverted  image,  A'  B'  of  the  object 
A  B,  and  the  eye-glass  L  M  receives  the 
diverging  rays  from  this  image,  as  if  from 
an  object,  and  brings  them  to  the  eye  at 
E,  so  that  the  object  appears  greatly  mag- 
nified, on  the  same  principle  as  the  simple 
instrument.  By  approaching  the  object 
to  the  objective,  and  moving  the  ocular 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  object- 
glass,  the  image  is  increased  in  size  ;  and, 
conversely,  by  increasing  the  distance 
from  object  to  object-glass,  and  lessening 
that  between  the  latter  and  eye-glass,  the 
image  is  reduced  in  size.  In  order  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  object  may  come 
within  range  of  the  eye-piece,  and  so  be 
made  visible,  a  third  lens  is  placed  be- 
tween the  objective  and  the  eye-glass. 
As  the  third  lens  limits  the  circle  of  light 
or  field  of  view  which  is  seen  in  looking 
into  a  microscope,  it  is  called  the  field- 
glass.  The  eye-glass  and  field-glass  to- 
gether are  considered  as  one,  and  termed 
eye-piece  or  ocular. 

The  object-glass  is  the  part  of  the  instru- 
ment that  requires  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  and  skill  in  construction.  The  dis- 
tortions known  as  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration  are  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass. Now,  it  has  been  shown  that, 
by  combining  a  double  convex  lens  of 
crown  glass  with  a  plano-concave  of  flint,  g  u  «  n 
the  spherical  and  chromatic  errors  may  T~^  ~ 

be  remedied— not  in  a  single  combination         " 
of  flint  and  crown  glass,  but  by  means  of  2  or  more  so 
called  achromatic  lenses.   It  is  found  in  practice  that  larger 
pencils  free  from  errors  can  be  trans-  F     fi 

mitted  by  employing  3  compound 
lenses,  the  middle  and  posterior  com- 
binations being  so  united  as  to  act  as 
a  single  lens,  together  balancing  the 
aberrations  of  the  more  powerful  an- 
terior combinations.  (Fig.  6.) 

In  many  objectives  it  is  required  that 
there  should  be  what  is  termed  a  large 
"  angle  of  aperture,"  by  means  of  which 
the  definition  is  much  improved.  The 
angle  of  aperture  is  that  angle  which  the  most  extreme  rays 
that  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the  object- 
glass  make  at  the  point  of  focus.  A  much  larger  quantity 
of  light  passes  through  a  lens  of  high  angular  aperture. 
The  lenses  constructed  upon  the  principles  given  are  termed 
dry  lenses — i.  e.  a  layer  of  air  is  between  the  objective  and 
the  front  of  the  combination ;  for  higher  powers,  however, 
the  immersion  system  is  now  generally  used,  which  is  simply 
the  intervention  of  a  drop  of  water  between  the  object  and 
the  lens,  and  consequently  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object 
pass  through  water  instead  of  air.  The  interposition  of  the 
water  seems  to  prevent  reflection  of  certain  rays  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost ;  and  therefore  with  the  immersion 
system  a  greater  amount  of  light  can  pass  into  the  glass. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  stand,  which  carries  the 
eye-piece  and  object-glass,  together  with  the  object.  In  the 
more  perfect  forms  the  stage  or  object-carrier  is  moved  by 
milled  heads  up  and  .down  and  from  side  to  side ;  at  the 
same  time  it  can  be  caused  to  rotate  concentrically.  Below 
the  stage  is  what  is  termed  the  sub-stage,  into  which  can  be 
fitted  the  "  achrojnatic  condenser,"  "  polariscope,"  and  vari- 
ous other  accessories.  The  sub-stage  is  provided  with  cen- 
tring screws,  rotation,  and  vertical  motion.  The  achromatic 
condenser  is  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light 
which  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  in  this  manner  any 
amount  of  illumination  of  the  object  is  produced.  By  means 
of  the  polariscope  the  effect  of  polarized  light  may  be  stud- 
ied upon  the  minute  structures.  In  like  manner,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  "  spectroscopic  eye-piece  "  enables  the  smallest 
portions  of  substances  to  be  submitted  to  the  spectroscopic 
test.  The  various  accessories  which  are  of  so  much  value 
to  the  M.  can  be  best  studied  in  the  larger  works  devoted 
to  the  special  subject.  [From  oria,  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
PROP.  J.  W.  S.  ARNOLD,  M.  D.] 

Ml'das,  a  common  name  among  the  Phrygian  kings; 
Herodotus  mentions  3.  One  of  them,  a  son  of  Gordias  by 
Cybele,  was  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  promoted  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  who  gave  him  the  power  of  transforming  every- 
thing he  touched  into  gold.  But  the  man  would  have 
starved  to  death  had  not  the  god  helped  him  a  second  time. 
By  bathing  in  the  river  Pactolus  the  auriferous  power  was 
transferred  from  the  body  of  M.  to  the  waters  of  the  river, 
and  they  became  hencef9rth  productive  of  gold.  Another 
time  he  was  chosen  umpire  in  a  musical  contest  between 
Apollo  and  Pan.  He  gave  the  prize  to  Pan,  and  the  angry 
god  punished  him  by  changing  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass 
Mld'delburg  (PAUL),  b.  at  Middelburg,  island  of  Wal- 
cneren,  in  1445 ;  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Louvain ;  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  ch.  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  his  native  city ;  but,  preaching  a  little  too 
zealously  against  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  gluttony,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  city,  and  returned  to  Louvain,  where 
he  lectured  on  math.  Chosen  by  the  grand  council  of  Ven- 
ice to  the  chair  of  math,  in  Padua,  he  afterward  became 
phys.  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  on  whose  recommendation  he 
was  appointed  bp.  of  Fossombrone  in  1494  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander'VI.  With  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  he  stood  in  great 


!avor,  and  presided  over  the  fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-18). 
D.  at  Rome  Dec.  15,  1534.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 

he  necessity  of  reforming  the  calendar,  and  wrote  Paulina, 
de  recta  Paschce  Celebratione,  et  de  Die  Passionis  Domini  nostrt 
Jesu-Christi,  Epistola   ad    Unwersitatem   Lovaniensem:   De 
Paschate  recte  obsenando. 
middle  Ages.    This  is  the  term  generally  used  to  des- 

gnate  that  great  historical  period  lying  between  the  anc. 
and  modern  epochs  of  the  world's  civilization. 

1.  Chronology.— The  mediaeval  period  begins  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Rom.  power  by  the  Gers.  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  A.-S.,  Franks,  and  Burgundians  upon 
Romanic  soil  in  the  last  half  of  the  5th  century,  and  ends 
with  the  great  events  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries — viz.  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  Amer..the  employ- 
ment of  gunpowder,  the  development  of  the  absolute  mon- 
archy in  the  state,  and  the  Ref.  in  the  Ch. 

2.  Events. — The  cardinal  events  of  the  M.  A.  were : 

(a)  The  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  against  the 
artificial  union  of  the  Frankish  European  empire,  producing 
the  treaty  at  Verdun  in  843  A.  D.,  whereby  the  empire  was 
divided  into  3  independent  kingdoms,  corresponding  in  their 
territorial  extent  to  the  geographical  basis  of  3  distinct 
types  of  nationality,  which  may  be  termed  from  that  time 
forward  It.,  Ger.,  and  Fr. 

(b)  The  reaction  of  individuality  against  the  authority  of 
law  imposed  from  without,  splitting  Europe  up  into  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  petty  sovereignties. 

(c)  The  great  invasion  of  the  Scandinavian  vikings  (836- 
912  A.  D.),  striking  the  death-blow  to  the  tottering  Carlovin- 
gian  powers,  already  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  the  S. 
and  the  Magyars  in  the  E. 

(d)  The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  upon  the  terr.  of  N. 
Fr.,  founding  there  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  accepting 
the  culture  of  the  Romanized  Franks  both  in  state  and  Ch., 
setting  the  great  N.  into  connection  with  the  Continent,  and 
opening  it  to  the  influences  of  Christianity  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Romanic  world  ;  and  then  from  this  continental 
basis  making  conquest  both  of  Eng.  (1066  A.  D.)  and  S.  It. 
(1029-85  A.  D.). 

(e)  The  Crusades,  8  in  number,  and  reaching  chronologi- 
cally from  1096  to  1270  A.  D.    In  this  great  European  move- 
ment, in  which  the  chivalrous  type  of  Christianity  culmi- 
nates, the  peoples  of  Europe,  impelled  chiefly  by  the  power 
of  religious  fanaticism,  threw  themselves  back  upon  Asia 
with  the  nominal  purpose  of  freeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  desecrations  of  the  Turks.    Six  millions  of  men 
perished  in  these  undertakings.    Among  these  the  nobility 
as  a  class  suffered  far  the  most  severely.    The  establish- 
ment of  a  political  connection  with  Asia  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  intercourse  and  trade  which  enriched 
the  burgher  class  as  much  as  the  wars  had  impoverished 
the  nobility.     The  political  power  passed  over  more  and 
more  to  the  cities  and  the  burgher  class,  and  the  old  feudal 
const,  began  to  be  undermined.    The  results  as  regards  the 
Ch.  were  of  a  double  nature.    Its  temporalities  had  been 
immensely  increased,  but  its  moral  power  entered  upon  the 
period  of  its  sinking. 

(/)  Lastly,  we  mention  the  re-establishment  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  imperium  by  Otho  the  Great  (962  A.  D.),  under  the 
name  of  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation,"  thus 
bringing,  both  for  weal  and  for  wroe,  the  Ger.  and  Rom.  into 
direct  contact  with  each  other,  and  paving  the  way  for 
that  great  conflict  between  pope  and  emp.  for  the  suprem- 
acy over  European  Christendom  which,  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  M.  A.,  was  the  most  continuous,  important, 
and  heavy  with  results. 

3.  Spirit  and  Genius  of  the  Middle  Ages.— Defiant  self-reli- 
ance upon  rude  phys.  force  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of 
all  things  temporal,  and  superstitious  subjection  to  a  sacer- 
dotal order  in  regard  to  things  unseen,  unknown,  and  rep- 
resented as  eternal ;  narrow  selfishness  in  regard  to  the 
duties  and  functions  lying  near  and  in  the  common  course, 
connected  with  the  most  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  mysti- 
cal, the  undefined,  and  the  distant ;  the  direst  immorality 
and  disobedience  to  law  and  order,  coupled  with  the  most 
exaggerated  and  enthusiastic  religiosity ;  bold  adventure- 
someness  without  defined  purpose  ;  fancy  and  imagination 
without  reflection ;  faith  without  reason  ;  devotion  without 
humanity  —  these  are  some  of  the  contradictions  which 
characterize  the  mediaeval  spirit. 

4.  Institutions  of  the  Middle  Aqes.—  This  spirit  and  genius 
incorporated  itself  in  the  two  all-comprehending  insts.,  the 
feudal  state  and  the  hierarchical  Ch.    The  spirit  of  the  age 
was  far  too  objective  to  conceive  of  the  authority  of  law  as 
based  upon  the  common  consciousness  of  the  governed. 
Under  such  an  order  the  common  man  could  only  protect 
himself  by  contracting  for  his  protection  by  some  great 
man.    The  cost  of  such  protection  to  the  common  man  was 
the  surrender  of  his  own  land  to  the  ownership  of  the  lord, 
retaining  only  the  possession  of  the  same  as  a  fief,  and  ren- 
dering certain  tributes  or  services  to  the  lord  for  such  pos- 
session and  protection.    The  vassals  of  the  same  lord  were 
connected  with  each  other  through  their  feudal  relation  to 
a  common  lord,  and  different  lords  only  through  their  feu- 
dal relation  to  a  common  superior,  and  so  on  until  the  sov- 
ereign lord  of  the  land  was  reached.    In  regard  to  the  Ch. 
the  same  externality  of  idea  manifests  itself  in  the  concep- 
tions of  authority  and  grace.     [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  PUOF.  JOHN  W.  BURGESS,  LL.B.] 

Mld'dleborp',  R.  R.  June.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  has  an 
acad.,  a  public  library,  and  large  manufacturing  interests. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  4687  ;  1880,  5237. 

Mid'dlebury,  cap.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Otter  Creek,  which  furnishes  good  water-power.  It  has 
marble  quarries,  is  incorporated,  and  is  the  seat  of  Middle- 
bury  Coll.,  founded  in  1797.  Pop.  1880,  1834. 

Middle  Park.,  in  Grand  co.,  Col.,  consists  of  several 
minor  parks,  the  whole  some  15  m.  wide  and  70  m.  long.  It 
is  an  elevated  basin,  surrounded  by  mts.  of  gneiss,  and 
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abounding  in  grass,  timber,  and  lignite.  Its  drainage  is  by 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Mld'dleport,  Meigs  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  O.  River.  Pop. 
1870. 2236  :  1880.  3032. 

Mld'dleton  (ARTHUR),  b.  in  S.  C.  in  1743,  was  a  son  of 
HENRY  MIDDLETON.  who  was  pres.  of  Cong.  1774-76,  and  the 
latter  was  a  son  of  ARTHUR  MIDDLETON,  who  was  gov.  of 
S.  C.  1725-31.  The  younger  Arthur  M.  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge,  Eng.,  where  he  grad. 
in  1764  ;  was  in  Cong.  1776-77 :  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  as- 
sisted by  arms  and  by  the  effective  use  of  his  pen  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  ;  was  long  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  suffered 
great  pecuniary  losses  in  the  Revolution ;  was  again  in 
Cong.  1781-83.  D.  Jan.  1,  1788. 

Middleton  (HENRY),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1771 ;  was 
1801-18  a  State  legislator  of  S.  C.,  gov.  1810-12,  U.  S.  minister 
to  Rus.  1820-31.  D.  June  14,  1846.— His  son  ARTHUR  (1795- 
1853)  was  for  some  time  in  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  service. — 
Another  son,  HENRY,  b.  1797.  grad.  in  1815  at  W.  Pt.,  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  in  1822  to  the  bar  of  Charles- 
ton, and  became  a  political  and  economical  writer  of  dis- 
tinction.—  JOHN  IZARD  MIDDLETON,  a  brother  of  Henry, 
senior,  b.  1785,  ed.  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  resided  for  many  yrs. 
in  Paris,  and  wrote  Cyclopean  Walls.  D.  Nov.  1849. 

Mlddleton  (PETER),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Scot.,  ed.  at  Edinburgh. 
In  1750  he  assisted  Dr.  Bard  of  New  York  in  making  the 
first  recorded  dissection  in  Amer.  ;  in  1767  took  part  in  es- 
tablishing a  med.  school  in  New  York,  in  which  he  was 
prof,  of  physiology  and  pathology  and  instructor  in  materia 
medica  1767-76;  was  gov.  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  Coll. 
1775  :  wrote  med.  works.  D.  1781. 

Mld'dletown,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  port  of  entry,  and 
semi-capital  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  W.  bank  of  Conn. 
River,  31  m.  above  its  mouth  and  15  m.  S.  of  Hartford.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1650,  and  the  city  was  incorporated  in 
1784.  The  river  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  10  ft. 
draught,  and  the  tide  rises  from  18  to  24  inches.  The  vicin- 
ity is  rich  in  minerals,  some  of  which,  as  columbite,  are  very 
rare.  M.  has  a  fine  custom-house,  a  c.-h.,  and  a  public 
library ;  is  the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  Univ.  (Meth.),  and  of 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  (Epis.).  Here  are  the  Conn, 
hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  Conn,  industrial  school  for 
girls.  Pop.  1870,  6923 ;  1880,  6826. 

Mlddletown,  R.  R.  June.,  Newcastle  co.,  Del.,  52  m. 
S.  W.  of  Phila.,  at  the  head  of  the  great  peach  dist.  of  Del. 
and  Md. :  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  915 ;  1880,  1280. 

Mlddletown,  R.  R.  centre,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  67  m. 
N.  W.  of  New  York  ;  here  is  the  State  homoeopathic  asylum 
for  the  insane.  Pop.  1870,  6049  ;  1880,  8494. 

Middleto  wii,  R.  R.  centre,  Butler  co.,  O.,  32  m.  N.  of 
Cin.  Pop.  1870,  3046 :  1880,  4538. 

Middletowii,  on  R.  R.,  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  has  important 
manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  2980 ;  1880,  3351  ;  1885,  5000. 

Midge  [A.-S.  mygge],  a  name  applied  in  Eng.  to  dipterous 
insects  resembling  gnats  and  mosquitoes  in  their  habit  of 
feeding  upon  the  blood  of  men  and  animals.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  name  is  especially  given  to  the  Cecidomyia  Iritici,  or 
wheat  M.,  a  most  destructive  insect,  which  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  blossoming  ears  of  wheat.  Deep  ploughing  destroys 
many  of  them  by  burying  their  cocoons  deeply  in  the  earth. 

midliat  Pasha,  b.  in  Constantinople  about  1830,  ed. 
partly  in  Constantinople  and  partly  in  Paris ;  became  vali 
or  commander  of  the  sandjaks  of  the  Danube  in  Bulgaria, 
and  in  1867  pasha  or  gov.  of  Bulgaria :  in  1872  recalled  to 
Constantinople  as  grand  vizier,  and  continued  in  power  (ex- 
cept for  a  short  time)  through  the  reigns  of  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
Murad  V.,  and  the  first  6  months  of  Abd-ul-Hamid,  when  he 
was  dismissed  and  exiled.  He  defended  Tur.  ably  in  the 
conference  of  Dec.  1876,  and  presented  to  the  powers  a 
const,  which  he  had  prepared  and  caused  the  sultan  to 
sign.  With  8  others,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  1881,  for  murder  of  ex-Sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz.  By  order 
of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  the  sentence  was  changed  to  ban- 
ishment. D  May  11,  1884. 

Mld'iaultes,  an  anc.  Ar.  race,  the  descendants  of  Mid- 
ian,  the  fourth  of  the  6  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  They 
were  idolaters.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  mainly  to  the 
S.  of  Moab.  The  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  a  part  of  their  terr., 
and  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  now  dwelling  there,  are  supposed 
to  be  their  descendants. 

Mld'land,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Midland  co.,  Mich.,  21  m. 
N.  W.  of  E.  Saginaw.  Pop.  1870,  1160 ;  1880,  1529. 

Mid'rash  [Heb.  "  explanation  "],  a  gen.  name  for  the 
Talmudical  writings  of  the  Jews,  including  the  Halacha  and 
the  Haggada,  and  constituting  a  large  body  of  lit. 

midwifery.     See  OBSTETRICS. 

"Till  'fliii  ^THOMAS),  b.  in  Phila.  in  1744.  was  ed.  at  Phila. 
Coll. ;  became  a  merchant,  and  in  1772-73  was  in  the  legis- 
lature :  went  to  Cong,  in  1774 ;  joined  the  Revolutionary 
army  ;  rose  to  be  brig. -gen.  in  1776  and  maj.-gen.  in  1777 ; 
withdrew  from  active  service  after  the  battle  of  German- 
town  ;  was  sent  to  Cong,  in  1782,  becoming  its  pres.  in  1783  ; 
speaker  of  the  State  legislature  in  1785 ;  was  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1787  which  formed  the  U.  S.  const.  :  pres.  of  the  Pa. 
executive  council  1788-90,  pres.  of  the  State  convention  of 
1790.  gov.  1791-1800.  D.  Jan.  21,  1800. 

Mignet,  men-ya'  (FRANCOIS  AUGUSTE  MARIE),  b.  at  Aix, 
Fr..  .May8,  1796.  was  educated  at  Avignon;  studied  law  at 
the  Acad.  of  Aix ;  removed  to  Paris  in  1822 ;  produced  Hit- 
tojre  de  la  Revolution  Fran  false.  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart, 
Eloges  Htetoriyues,  etc. :  in  1830-48  director  of  archives  of 
foreign  ministry:  member  of  Inst.  and  of  the  Acad.,  and 
commander  of  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mignonette,  min-yo-net'  [Fr.  "little  darling"],  the 
Reseda  odorata,  an  herb  sometimes  half  shrubby,  a  native  of 
N.  Afr.,  universally  cultivated  for  its  delicious  fragrance. 

Miguel,  me-gel'  (Dom  MARIA  EVARISTO),  b.  at  Lisbon 
Oct.  26.  1802,  the  third  son  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Port.,  by  the 
Sp.  princess  Cariotta  Joachima  ;  went  in  1807  to  Brazil  with 


his  parents,  fleeing  from  the  Fr.  armies.  Here  he  grew  up 
entirely  neglected.  When  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1821  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
royal  family  to  Portugal  he  began  to  form  conspiracies 
against  his  father ;  open  revolt  followed.  The  plan  was 
to  depose  the  king,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  him  He 
escaped  on  board  an  Eng.  man-of-war,  and  by  his  escape 
Dom  M.'s  plan  was  foiled.  The  prince  was  banished  from 
Port.  May  12,  1824.  On  May  10,  1826,  John  VI.  d.,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  c.  war  the  eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  emp. 
of  Brazil,  resigned  the  Port,  throne  in  favor  of  his  daughter 
Maria  da  Gloria,  and  offered  her  hand  to  Dom  M.  He  as- 
sented, made  oath  on  the  const.,  and  entered  on  his  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Maria.  But  he  soon  broke  his  oath, 
subverted  the  const,  by  the  aid  of  the  clerical  party,  as- 
sumed absolute  power,  and  ruled  Port,  for  several  yrs.  by 
terror.  But  in  1832  Dom  Pedro  arrived  at  Oporto  with  a 
Brazilian  fleet.  In  1833  he  conquered  Lisbon,  and  on  May 
26.  1834,  Dom  M.  was  brought  to  Genoa  by  a  Port,  man-of- 
war,  having  agreed  never  to  re-enter  Port.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Genoa  he  protested  against  the  agreement,  but 
the  only  result  of  the  protest  was  that  he  lost  his  pension 
from  Port,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  D.  at 
Brombach.  Baden,  Nov.  15,  1866. 

Mikado,  me-kah'do,  the  titular  name  of  the  Japanese 
emp.  The  present  M.  was  b.  in  1852.  or,  according  to  the 
Japanese  calendar,  in  the  yr.  2512.  His  name  is  MUTS-HITO, 
the  son  and  rightful  heir  of  Osa-hito,  whose  posthumous 
name  was  Komei  Tenno,  and  whose  reign  lasted  20  yrs. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1867,  many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  force  the  late  "  tycoon  "  to  abdicate 
the  ruling  position  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  held 
as  usurpers  for  several  hundred  yrs.,  and  which  event  was 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  late  revolution  in  Japan  rested. 
On  attaining  the  requisite  age  of  16,  Muts-hito  was  crowned 
in  the  city  of  Osaka.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  that  event 
was  to  grant  an  audience  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  then  in  Japan,  which  was  the  first  time  that  such  an 
audience  had  ever  taken  place.  Soon  afterward,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  1868,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Yedo, 
which  he  decreed  should  be  called  Tokio,  or  the  "  Eastern 
capital."  In  his  personal  appearance  the  M.  is  rather  taller 
than  the  average  of  his  countrymen ;  he  takes  delight  in 
cultivating  his  mind,  and  is  a  hard  student :  he  frequently 
preside_s  at  the  meetings  of  his  privy  councillors  ;  visits  the 
executive  depts.  to  see  that  all  is  going  on  properly ;  and 
has  surrounded  himself  with  the  wisest  statesmen  in  his 
empire.  With  such  a  worthy  ruler,  and  such  a  progressive 
people  as  the  Japanese  have  already  proved  themselves  to 
be,  the  empire  of  Japan  may  well  count  upon  a  great  future 
of  prosperity  and  happiness.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Mlk'nas,  Meqninez,  or  Mekiiaza,  town  of  Moroc- 
co, situated  on  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Bet  River,  and 
covered  with  olive-groves.  It  is  fortified,  neatly  built,  and 
contains  a  magnificent  palace  built  of  marble  and  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  gardens.  The  sultan  resides  here  during 
the  summer.  A  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  of 
leather  and  earthenware  are  carried  on.  Pop.  55,000. 

Mll'an,  large  town  of  N.  It,  in  lat.  45°  28'  N.,  Ion.  9°  11' 
E..  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fertile  plain  of  the  Po, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ligurian  seas.  The  Olona.  a  small  stream,  washes  its  8. 
wall,  and  the  town  is  connected  by  navigable  canals  with 
the  Adda,  and,  through  the  Ticino,  with  the  Po.  Railways 
unite  M.  with  all  the  large  towns  of  It.  The  circumference 
of  the  city,  following  the  ramparts,  is  about  8  m.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad  and  very  clean,  but  the  palaces 
lack  the  mediaeval  grandeur  of  those  of  Florence.  The 
cathedral,  an  It.  Gothic  structure,  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did temples  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  in  size  only  by  St. 
Peter's  and  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  The  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
an  open  space  around  the  cathedral,  has  recentjy  been  en- 
larged, but  still  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
marvellous  building.  Passing  over  other  very  noteworthy 
chs.,  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  founded  in  387  by  the  illustrious 
abp.  himself,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  arch.,  the 
antiquarian,  and  especially  to  the  lover  of  early  Chr.  art. 
Near  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie,  in  which  are  very  interesting 
frescoes,  etc.,  is  the  convent  containing  Da  Vinci's  Last 
Supper.  It  would  be  impossible  here  even  to  hint  at  the 
endless  artistic  and  literary  treasures  existing  in  M.  The 
Brera  Gallery,  the  National  Library,  the  famous  Ambrosian 
Library,  and  the  adjoining  Gallery  of  Art  are  the  most  note- 
worthy. In  addition  to  public  collections,  M.  boasts  26 
private  picture-galleries  of  more  or  less  interest.  There 
are  15  museums  of  nat.  hist..  14  of  medals  and  antiquarian 
objects  generally.  The  charitable  and  educational  insts.  of 
M.  are  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  The  schools,  acads.,  musical 
conservatories,  etc.  of  M.  have  a  high  reputation.  The 
theatre  La  Scala  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  old 
and  new  public  gardens  furnish  charming  promenades. 
\mong  the  recent  improvements  in  the  city  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Victor  Emmanuel  Gallery,  or  arcade.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  M.  secures  it  an  immense  inland  trade, 
chiefly  in  grain,  rice,  cheese,  silk,  etc.  Pop.  214,004. 

Milan,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mil'burn  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Phila.  Sept  26  1823:  re- 
moved in  childhood  to  Jacksonville,  111. ;  studied  at  111.  Coll., 
notwithstanding  almost  total  loss  of  sight ;  became  a  M 


Due  Ala  :  Became  cimjjuuu  iu  \_uufs,.  ,  «•  u»  «.v>  ^^i 
and  lectured  with  success  in  the  prin.  cities.  On  his  return  he 
was  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch..  but  returned  in  1872  to  Meth- 
odism. He  is  widely  known  as  "  the  blind  preacher  and 
as  a  popular  lecturer ;  has  written  Rifle,  Axe,  and  baddle- 
Haqs  ;  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life,  etc. 

Mil'dew  [A.-S.  mUdeaw ;  Ger.  Mehlthav,  "mealdew 
the  popular  name  of  certain  minute  parasitic  fungi  in  whu 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists  find  one  of  their  most 
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dangerous  enemies.  The  most  important  of  these  parasitic 
fungi  are  those  which  infest  the  cereals  and  often  injure 
the  grain-crops  very  materially,  such  as  the  wheat  M.,  the 
red  rust,  the  smut,  and  the  bunt.  As  a  preventive  against 
this  disease  the  seed-wheat  is  treated  to  a  bath  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  kills  the  spores  earned  along 
with  the  grain.  Another  very  injurious  and  widely  dis- 
seminated M.  is  that  which  attacks  the  grape-vine,  destroy- 
ing the  foliage,  and  thereby  preventing  the  fruit  from  ripen- 
ing. It  appears  as  grayish  spots  on  the  young  shoots,  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  stems  of  the  fruit.  As 
a  remedy  against  this  disease  the  vines  and  trellises  are 
sprinkled  in  early  spring,  when  the  buds  first  appear,  with 
a  solution  of  8J^  ounces  of  common  salt  and  4  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  with  36  ounces  of  water,  to  which  are  added  10 
drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  10  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  1 
part  of  this  solution  being  mixed  with  100  parts  of  water. 
The  solution  is  applied  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe.  Afterward, 
when  the  leaves  have  expanded,  they  are  well  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  by  the  aid  of  a  bellows  especially  con- 
trived for  the  purpose. 

Mile  [Lat.  mille  passuum,  a  "  thousand  paces,"  of  5  Rom. 
ft.  each],  the  name  for  a  great  number  of  linear  measures, 
each  remotely  derived  from  the  Rom.  M.  The  geographical 
M.  is  one  minute  of  the  earth's  equator ;  the  Ger.  geographi- 
cal M.  is  4  times  as  long  as  ours.  Our  statute  M.  was  fixed 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  at  5280  ft.,  and  is  not  changed. 

Miles  (NELSON  A.),  b.  at  Wachusettville,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 
1839 ;  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  lieut.  in  the  22d  Mass. 
Volunteers  Oct.  1861 ;  was  distinguished  at  Fair  Oaks  and  at 
Malvern ;  became  adiutant-gen.  of  a  brigade ;  was  appoint- 
ed col.  61st  N.  Y.  Volunteers  Sept.  30,  1862,  which  he  com- 
manded at  Fredericksburg ;  was  severely  wounded  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  ;  was  appointed  brig.-gen.  May  12,  1864 ;  was 
distinguished  in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864 ;  appointed 
brevet  maj.-gen.  Dec.  1864  ;  col.  of  40th  Inf.  U.  S.  A.  July  28, 
1866  ;  transferred  to  the  5th  Inf.  Mar.  15, 1869,  and  commis- 
sioned brevet  brigadier  and  brevet  ma]. -gen.  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  2, 
1867;  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Dec.  1880. 

Miles  (W.  PORCHER),  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  1828, 
grad.  at  Charleston  Coll.,  and  studied  law ;  was  assistant 
prof,  of  math,  in  Charleston  Coll. ;  mayor  of  Charleston  1856 
and  1857,  and  introduced  improved  police  and  drainage  sys- 
tems ;  was  distinguished  for  gallant  and  humane  labors  dur- 
ing the  yellow-fever  season  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1855 ;  M.  C.  1857- 
61,  and  afterward  a  Confed."  col.  and  M.  C. ;  was  pres.  of 
Univ.  of  S.  C.,  but  resigned  1882. 

Miles  City,  Mont.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mlle'tus,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cites  of  Ionia,  was 
on  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mean- 
der, and  existed  as_  a  town  at  the  time  when  the  Grs.  plant- 
ed their  first  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of 
the  lonians  under  Neleus  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  anc. 
pop.  were  massacred.  M.  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  maritime  and  commercial  places  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. After  its  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Per.  in  500 
B.  c.  under  Histiaeus,  its  strength  was  broken. 

Mll'ford,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  R.  R.  and  L.  I. 
Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wepowaug  River.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
3405  ;  1880,  3347. 

-Vlilior<|,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  on  R.  R.  and  Mispillion  River, 
is  a  shipping-point  for  produce.  Pop.  1870,  1150;  1880,  1240. 

.milord,  Iroquois  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R.,  10  m.  S.  of  Watseca. 
Poix  1870,  230 ;  1880,  612. 

.milord,  R.  R.  June.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  30  m.  S.  W. 
from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  largest  boot-manufacturing  cen- 
tres in  the  country.  Pop.  1870,  9890  ;  1880,  9310. 

Mllford,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mllford,  on  R.  R.,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  50m.  N.  W 
of  Boston,  was  incorporated  179*.  Granite-quarrying  an  im- 
P0^".*  branch  of  industry.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2606  ;  1880,  2398. 

Military  Frontier,  Tbe,  was  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent crown-land  of  the  Aus  empire,  a  belt  of  land  stretching 
along  the  Tur.  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Transylva- 
nia and  bounded  N.  by  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Hungary,  and 
,A  oy  Bosma'  Senna,  and  Wallachia,  comprising  an  area  of 
12,800  sq.  m.,  with  697,516  inhabs.  Its  organization  was  thor- 
oughly military  The  estates  formed  fiefs,  which  the  state 
gave,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  families,  on  the  condition 
that  all  male  members  of  the  family  should  do  military  ser- 
vice from  their  20th  yr.,  by  which  means  it  became  possible 
for  the  Aus.  emp.  to  have  an  army  of  from  40,000  to  50  000 
men  always  ready  on  the  frontier. 

Milk  [Sax.  nuke;  Ger.  Mich;  Fr.  lait ;  Lat.  lac],  the 
liquid  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  female  Mam- 
malia for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.  M.  is  generally 
a  white,  often  bluish,  rarely  yellowish  liquid ;  opaque,  pos- 
sessing a  slight  but  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable  sweetish 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.018  to  1.045.  The 
reaction  of  fresh  M.  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  chemists,  the  majority  of  whom  assert  that  it  is 
generally  faintly  alkaline.  Saxhlet  believes  that  M.  pos- 
sesses what  he  calls  an  amphigenic  reaction— i.  e.  that  it 
simultaneously  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  blues  red 
paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  both  acid  and 
neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals.  A.  Vogel  has  ex- 
amined this  question  further,  using  a  very  neutral  tincture 
of  litmus  instead  of  paper.  He  states  that  he  has  never 
found  fresh  cow's  M.  to  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  reaction. 
M  becomes  acid  on  keeping,  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion 

™    iactlne  Oactose  or  sugar  of  M.)  into  lactic  acidT 

*     6om»o«^iorc  of  Milk.— M.  is  an  emulsion  ;  it  consists  of 

water,  holding  in  solution  caseine  or  cheese,   lactine  or 

L    •'  atni?  varfous  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  ;  and  in 

suspension  m  this  solution,  or  serum,  fatty  matter,  butter 

in  the  form  of  colorless  transparent  globules  from  Vsooth 

f£™"°i    £fna  25?*to  Diameter.    These  globules  of  fat  were 

formerly  believed  to  be  encased  in  an  albuminous  envelope, 

which  is  ruptured  during    churning,    thus    allowing    the 

globules  to  agglutinate  into  masses  of  butter.    This  has  been 


disproved  by  Von  Baunihauer  and  F.  Knapp.  Schwaller 
still  claims  the  existence  of  a  membrane.  On  account  of  the 
lenticular  action  of  the  fat-globules  the  light  is  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  the  M.  appears  white  and  opaque.  This 
opacity  of  M.  is  due  to  suspended  caseous  matter. 

(1)  The  fat  contained  in  M.  constitutes  usually  from  2.50 
to  6.  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  the  extremes  noticed 
being  0.666  in  a  poor  sample  of  numan  M.  and  13.3  in  the 
M.  of  a  bitch.    It  is  a  mixture  of  several  neutral  fats  or 
glycerides,  chiefly  the  liquid  oleine  and  the  sold  palmitine 
and  stearine,  with  small  quantities  of  myristine,  butyrine, 
caproine,  capryline  and  caprine.    To  these  latter  bodies  are 
due  the  peculiar  taste  and  odor  which  distinguish  butter 
from  other  natural  fats.    Butter  does  not  contain  margarine, 
as  is  generally  stated  in  older  works.    (See  MARGARIC  ACID.) 
When  M.  is  allowed  to  stand  the  fat-globules  rise  to  the 
top  and  form  a  layer  of  cream.    This  separation  of  fat  and 
serum  is  never  complete  :  each  retains  part  of  the  other. 

(2)  The  caseine  is  an  albuminoid  body,  containing,  deduct- 
ing ash,  carbon,  53.5  to  54 ;  hydrogen,  7.1  to  7.04  :  nitrogen, 
15.6  to  16;  sulphur,  0.9  to  1.0;  oxygen,  22.1  to  22.6.     It  is 
present  in  M.  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  6  per  cent.    Pure 
caseine  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  while  its  compounds 
with  alkalies  are  very  soluble.    In  M.  it  exists  in  combination 
with  soda.    Acids,  even  in  minute  quantities,  withdraw  the 
alkali  and  precipitate  caseine.    The  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion of  M.  is  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.    Caseine 
precipitated  by  an  acid  retains  an  acid  reaction,  no  matter 
now  thoroughly  it  is  washed.    Earthy  and  metallic  salts 
precipitate  caseine.    It  is  also  coagulated  by  rennet.    Coag- 
ulated caseine  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies ;  in  common 
sodic  phosphate,  neutralizing  it ;  in  alkaline   carbonates, 
common  salt,  ammonic  chloride,  potassic  nitrate,  and  borax. 
Moist,  well-washed  caseine  dissolves  completely  in  water 
containing  0.0005  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution,  when  filtered  from  a  trace  of  fat,  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  solution  of  albumen.    Ordinary  solutions  of 
caseine  are  not  precipitated  by  heat,  but  form  films  when 
heated  in  the  air  which  are  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or 
alkalies.    The  same  film  is  found  when  M.  is  heated  in  the  air. 
The  compound  of  caseine  and  lime  prepared  from  clotted 
M.  is  imputrescible,  and  is  employed  in  distemper  painting. 
Artificial  coral  jewelry  is  now  made  from  caseine  colored 
with  vermilion.    Soluble  caseine  is  coagulated  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  then  gradually  digested. 

(3)  Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  said  by 
some  chemists  to  exist  in  M.,  and  it  would  be  very  remark- 
able were  caseine  to  be  the  only  nitrogenous  body  present 
in  an  animal  fluid.    An  albuminous  body,  not  coagulated  by 
rennet,  but  precipitated  by  boiling,  has  been  noticed  in  M., 
and  especially  in  colostrum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  albu- 
men.    Lactalbumen  and  lactoproteine  are  2   albuminous 
substances  which,  according  to  Commaille,  occur  in  M. 
Galactine  is  a  nitrogenous  body  obtained,  according  to 
Morin,  from  M. 

(4)  Lactine,  lactose,  or  M. -sugar  is  an  important    con- 
stituent of  M.    It  varies  in  quantity  from  1.5  to  9.  per  cent. 
It  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in   Switz., 
Silesia,  and  elsewhere.    It  is  slow  and  difficult  of  solution  in 
cold  water,  requiring  6  times  its  weight ;  it  is  soluble  in  2 
parts  of  hot  water.    It  has  a  faint  sweet  taste,  but  in  the 
solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.    In  contact  with 
caseine  or  gluten  it  undergoes  lactic  fermentation ;  but 
some  alcohol  is  always  produced,  especially  when  nothing 
is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  it  forms. 

(5)  The  salts  of  M.  vary  in  quantity  from  0.10  to  2  per 
cent.    They  consist  of  (a)  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides,  phos- 
phates.carbonates,  and  caseine  compounds,  soluble  in  water, 
and  (b)  calsic,  magnesic,  and  ferric  phosphates,  and  calcic 
fluoride,  insoluble  in  water.    In  the  ash  the  soluble  salts  are 
about  equal  in  quantity  to  the  insoluble.    Weber  found  in 
the  ash  of  cow's  M.  14.18  per  cent,  of  potassic  chloride,  4.74 
of  sodic  chloride,  23.46  of  potassa,  6.96  9f  soda,  17.34  of  lime, 
2.20  of  magnesia,  and  28.4  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  little 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid  (?). 

Colostrum  is  the  M.  secreted  during  the  first  2  or  3  days 
after  parturition.  It  is  generally  a  turbid,  yellowish  liquid, 
of  sticky  consistence  and  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  con- 
tains the  usual  constituents  of  M.,  though  in  much  larger 
quantities— often  40  per  cent,  of  solids ;  that  from  cows, 
asses,  and  goats  contains  an  excessive  proportion  of  caseine, 
while  lactine  is  found  in  excess  in  human  colostrum.  It 
also  contains  albumen  and  peculiar  granular  bodies.  The 
secretion  of  normal  M.  begins  on  the  4th  day  at  the  earliest, 
usually  between  the  6th  and  the  10th  day. 

I.  Cow's  MILK. — Cow's  M.  has  generally  a  pure  white  or 
yellowish  -  white  color.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variously 
stated  from  1.025  to  1.0396.  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  of 
Edinburgh,  Scot.,  examined  44  samples  of  pure  M.,  and 
found  the  specific  gravity  to  range  from  1.0284  to  1.0357, 
averaging  1.0322.  W.  Fleishmann  tested  124  cows  in  Ger., 
and  found  the  M.  to  vary  from  1.0295  to  1.0343,  averaging 
1.0317,  only  3  samples  being  below  1.030.  Officers  Jepson 
and  Gardner  of  the  sanitary  police  of  New  York  tested  44 
cows  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.  and  65  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
E.  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  tested  86  cows  in  Orange  co.,  7  of  which 
were  Alderneys.  They  found  the  extremes  1.02958  and  1.03538 
at  60°  F.,  or  102  and  122  on  lactometer,  which  has  the  100- 
mark  at  1.029  and  the  0  at  1.000.  The  solids  in  cow's  M.  vary 
from  11.64  to  19.34  per  cent.,  averaging  13  to  14  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  M.  furnished  by  a  cow  vanes  with  the 
breed,  the  age  of  the  cow,  the  age  of  the  calf,  the  food,  and 
the  treatment  and  housing.  Boussingault  observed  the 
yield  of  M.  of  7  cows  at  Bechelbronn.  Each  cow  received 
daily  33  Ibs.  of  hay  or  a  proportionate  quantity  of  roots. 
The  yield  during  303>£  days  was  3966.8  gals,  of  M.,  equivalent 
to  7.2  quarts  per  day  each.  During  July  and  Aug.  the 
average  was  over  11  quarts ;  during  Feb.  and  Mar.,  only  4.2 
quarts.  Another  cow  averaged  6.4  quarts  daily  during  the 
time  she  gave  milk. 
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4.2  quarts  M.  =  11  Ibs.,  11  quarts  =  29  Ibs.,  containing— 

Butter 5.  oz.     to    13.9  oz. 

Sugar  and  soluble  salts 7.5"      "     21.35" 

Caseine  and  insoluble  salts . .         8.4  "       ;     23.65  " 

Total  solids lib. 5oz.  to  3  Ibs.  11  oz. 

The  yield  of  M.  diminishes  as  the  calf  grows  older.  An  ob- 
server tested  the  daily  yield  of  a  cow,  dividing  the  10  months 
after  the  calf  was  born  into  6  periods  of  50  days  each,  ob- 
taining the  following  results  :  The  average  daily  yield  dur- 
ing the  first  50  days  was  24  quarts  ;  second,  20  quarts ;  third, 
14  quarts  ;  fourth,  8  quarts  ;  fifth,  8  quarts  ;  sixth,  6  quarts. 
The  average  yield  for  the  10  months  was  13.66  quarts.  The 
total  yield  for  the  first  50  days  was  1200  quarts ;  second, 
1000  quarts  ;  third,  700  quarts  ;  fourth,  400  quarts  ;  fifth,  400 
quarts ;  sixth,  300  quarts.  Total  yield  for  10  months,  4000 
quarts.  O.  C.  Wiggin,  the  milk  inspector  of  Providence, 
estimates  the  average  yield  of  each  cow,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, throughout  the  State  of  R.  I.,  to  be  1856  quarts 
per  annum.  Some  yielded  as  little  as  1000  quarts.  He 
thinks  the  yield  should  be  brought  up  to  2200  quarts  at  least. 
Dr.  Voelcker,  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Eng.,  reports  that  65  cows  (short-horns)  averaged  642  U.  S. 
gals.  =  2568  quarts  per  annum,  the  food  being  grass  and  hay, 
with  roots  and  straw  in  winter.  As  each  cow  is  estimated 
to  have  eaten  28  tons  of  2240  Ibs.  of  this  food  per  annum,  we 
have  1  Ib.  of  milk  for  every  11  or  12  Ibs.  of  grass. 

The  composition  of  cow's  milk  varies  within  certain  limits  ; 
it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  the  breed  of 
the  cow,  her  age,  the  age  of  her  calf,  nature  of  her  food, 
time  of  milking,  frequency  of  milking ;  and  it  is  even  found 
that  the  last  M.  which  comes  down  at  a  milking  is  richer 
in  butter  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  The  following 
analyses  illustrate  these  statements  : 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  COW'S  MILK. 
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Vernoie  and  Becquerel, 

46  analyses  

4.51 

4.86 

4.15 

0.65  i  85.76 

14.17 

9.66 

Henri    and    Chevalier, 

3.13 

4.48  i   4.77 

0.60  ;  87.02 

12.98 

<>85 

Payen,  average  

3.20 

4.20  '•    4.30 

0.70  i  87.60 

12.40 

9.20 

Boussingault,  average. 
Poggiale,  10  analyses.  .  . 

4.10 

4.38 

3.20 
3.80 

5.10 
5.27 

0.20 
0.27 

87.40 
86.28 

12.60 
13.72 

8.50 
9.84 

Muspratt,  average  4.43 
Dieulafait,  several  anal.  |  3.11 

3.74 
4.18 

4.83 
4.22 

0.57 
0.85 

86.43 
87.64 

13.27 
12.36 

8.84 
9.25 

Haidlen,  average  i   3.00 

482 

4.39 

0.49 

87.30 

12.70 

9.70 

Gorup-Bezanez,  average    4.31 
Dr.  Letheby,            "         3.90 

5.40 
4.10 

4.04 
5.20 

0.55 
0.80 

85.70 
86.00 

14.30 
14.00 

9.99 
10.10 

W.  Brinton, 

4.50 

5.50 

3.50 

0.70 

86.00 

14.00 

9.50 

Jagielski,                  "         3.60 

5.10 

4.60 

0.60 

86.10 

13.90 

10.30 

,1.  Konig.                  "         3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

0.70 

87.80 

12.70 

9.70 

C.A.Cameron,  40  anal  :   4.00 

4.10 

4.28 

0.62 

87.00 

13.00 

9.00 

S.  Macadam.  44  anal.  .      2.42 

8.91 

0.69 

87.96 

12.04 

9.62 

Alex.  Miiller,  59    "    ..  1   4.05 

3.33 

4.70 

0.73 

87.19 

12.81 

8.76 

W.  L.  Scott,  average.      3.57 
O.  C.  Wiggin,  58  cows      4.01 

4.55 
4.99 

4.90 
4.29 

0.74 
0.79 

86.24 
85.92 

13.76 
14.08 

10.19 
10.07 

H  .W  .  Vaughan  ,  30  anal     4.96 

4.29 

4.23 

0.81 

85.71 

14.29 

9.33 

Average.... 

3.709 

4.369 

4.543 

0.635i  86.66  I  13.32 

9.52 

COMPLETB  ANALYSIS   OP   MILK   BY   HAIDLEN. 

Water ...  87.300 

Butter 3.000 

Caseine 4.820 

Sugar 4.390 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.230 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0.042 

Phosphate  of  iron  0.007 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.144 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.024 

Soda,  combined  with  caseine 0.042 

100. 

The  Brit.  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  the  follow- 
ing minimum  : 

Fat 2.50 

Solids  not  fat 9.00 

Total  solids 11.50 

Water 88.50 

100. 

The  treatment  of  cows  exerts  an  important  influence  on 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  M.  The  judicious  dairy- 
man finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  "  treat  the  cows  gently,  to 
provide  warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  barns,  with  am- 
ple, dry.  well-drained  yards,  abundantly  supplied  with  pure 
water;  to  feed  them  liberally,  without  forcing.  Milking 
should  not  be  prolonged  to  time  of  calving,  but  the  cows 
should  be  allowed  8  or  10  weeks  for  recruiting,  when  they 
will  begin  the  new  season  with  renewed  vigor  and  the 
promise  of  a  more  abundant  yield  of  M."  (0.  C.  Wiggin.) 

The  souring  of  milk  is  due  to  lactous  fermentation  (see 
FERMENTATION),  by  which  the  lactose  or  sugar  of  M.  is  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  caseine  as 
curd  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  soda  which  holds  it  in 
solution  Bechamp  attributes  the  souring  of  M.  to  micro- 
zymes  which  are  present  in  the  M.  when  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  The  effect  of  rennet  in  coagulating  M.  is  not  fully 
understood.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  con- 
version of  a  little  lactose  into  lactic  acid.  M.  is  coagulated 
by  acids,  alum,  various  other  salts,  tannin,  alcohol,  wood- 
naphtha,  etc.  The  souring  of  M.  during  thunder-storms  has 
been  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the  ozone  of  active  oxy- 
gen which  is  produced  in  the  air  by  electrical  discharges. 
It  is  said  that  the  addition  to  the  M.  of  a  small  quantity  of 
boric  acid  retards  the  separation  of  cream  and  prevents 
souring  for  several  days.  Schwalbe  states  that  the  addition 


of  mustard  oil,  20  drops  to  the  pint,  prevents  coagulation 
for  weeks,  even  in  summer.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by 
boiling  and  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  potassa.  borax,  nitrate  of  potassa,  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  etc.  The  following  process  for  pre- 
serving M.  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ; 
To  each  quart  of  M.,  before  the  cream  has  risen,  6  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added,  it  is  then  placed  in  bottles, 
which  are  tightly  corked  and  are  then  placed  in  a  water- 
bath  and  heated  to  190°  F.,  no  higher,  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  for  4  hours.  They  are  then  made  perfectly 
tight  with  wax,  and  the  M.  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Artificial  milk  was  made  at  Paris  during  the  siege  by  the 
following  process : 

1.  Cane-sugar,  glucose,  or  milk-sugar..  40-50  grams. 

2.  Albumen  (dry) 20-30      " 

3.  Sodic  carbonate 1-2     " 

4.  Olive  oil  or  horse  fat 50-60     " 

5.  Water 500      " 

Heat  the  whole  to  122°  F.,  and  dilute  to  1  litre.    A.  Gaudin 
recommended  the  use  of  sugar  and  the  fat  and  gelatine  of 
fresh  bones. 

Condensed  Milk.—  Within  a  few  yrs.  a  very  important  in- 
dustry has  been  established  with  the  object  of  condensing 
and  preserving  M.  The  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  "desiccated  M."  The  M.  was  evaporated  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  a  little  sugar  added  when  the  proc- 
ess of  evaporation  was  nearly  completed  :  the  residue  was 
pulverized,  and  constituted  a  yellowish-white  powder,  which 
dissolved  for  the  greater  part  in  hot  water.  The  solution 
resembled  M.,  and  answered  very  well  when  fresh  M.  could 
not  be  obtained,  as  on  shipboard.  It  could  be  preserved 
with  care  in  closed  bottles  for  several  months.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cream  before 
evaporation,  as  otherwise  the  product  soon  acquired  a  taste 
and  smell  of  rancid  butter.  Its  imperfect  solubility  in  water, 
and  its  deficiency  in  the  agreeable  taste  of  fresh  M.,  pre- 
vented its  extensive  introduction.  The  condensation  or  M. 
did  not  become  a  success  till  the  introduction  of  the  vacuum- 
pan,  which  makes  it  possible  to  boil  it  down  very  rapidly  at 
a  very  low  temperature— below  160°  F.— thus  preserving  its 
flavor  unimpaired.  This  is  an  Amer.  industry,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Amer.  cos.  Condensed  M.  is  now 
extensively  manufactured  in  the  U.  S..  Switz..  Ger.,  Eng.. 
and  Ire.  The  M.  is  strained,  heated  in  cans  or  pails  placed 
in  a  vat  of  water  kept  hot  by  a  steam-coil,  then  brought  to 
a  boil  in  an  open  vessel  by  the  aid  of  steam,  strained,  and 
introduced  into  the  vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  rapidly  concen- 
trated to  any  desired  degree.  The  vacuum-pan  is  a  close 
vessel  of  copper,  egg-shaped,  about  6  ft.  high  and  414  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  is  heated  by  a  steam-jacket  and  coil.  In  the 
dome  on  one  side  is  a  small  window,  through  which  gas 
illuminates  the  interior,  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  eye- 
glass through  which  all  the  movements  of  the  seething  M. 
can  be  observed,  and  the  boiling  by  this  means  regulated. 
A  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a  powerful  air-pump.  The  pre- 
liminary boiling  has  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  gases 
of  the  M.,  which  would  cause  it  to  foam  m  the  pan,  and  also 
perhaps  to  add  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  M.  by  destroy- 
ing the  mould-germs  (see  FERMENTATION)— not,  probably,  as 
many  think,  to  coagulate  albumen.  Much  of  the  M.  is  sim- 
ply concentrated  for  immediate  use  without  any  addition  of 
sugar.  Such  M.  is  extensively  used  in  New  York,  being  by 
many  preferred  to  fresh  M.  It  is  served  fresh  every  day, 
but  will  keep  2  or  3  days  if  necessary.  The  writer  had  oc- 
casion to  investigate  this  subject  at  Purdy's  Station  on  the 
Harlem  R.  R.,  at  the  works  of  the  Amer.  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  for  the  Dept.  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction.  When 
1700  quarts  of  M.  were  condensed  in  the  ratio  of  430  quarts 
to  100,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on  analyzing 
samples  of  the  M.  before  and  after  condensation  : 

Fat  3.83          13.12 

,-..""  O  QQ  1A  AA 

C/£lSdnG    • o.oo  -i4*.**** 

laftsr::::::::::::::: :::' :::::::".::::  o>6      2:60 

Water 87.45          53.54 

100.  100. 

Some  of  the  companies  formerly  skimmed  the  M.  before 
they  condensed  it,  and  sold  the  cream  separately.  This 
fraud  is  no  longer  practised  to  any  great  extent : 

rk.        National. 
13.97 
14.02 
10.44 
2.33 


Fat 16.29 

Caseine 17.26 

Sugar 10.64 

Salts   2.77 

Water 53.04 


100. 


Eagle 
14.36 
15.07 
11.64 
2.10 
56.83 

100. 


14.28 
13.96 
13.90 
2.00 
55.86 
100. 


59.24 
100. 


In  addition  to  this  M.,  which  is  condensed  for  immediate 
use,  another  variety  is  made  for  keeping  which  is  known  as 
"preserved"  or  "canned"  M.  It  receives  an  addition  of 
cane-sugar,  and  is  hermetically  seajed  in  cans.  When  prop- 
erly prepared  it  keeps  for  yrs.  The  following  analyses  indi- 
cate the  character  of  this  "preserved  "  M. 

Cham., 
Swiss. 

8.67 


Borden's 
U.S. 
9.55 
•10.26 


Fat. ...... 

Caseine , . 

Albumen 

Milk  sugar.  '5334 

Cane-sugar  f 

Salts 1.91 

Water 25.94 

100. 


Avlnbury, 
English. 

11.73 
15.17 

.  16.24 

"(29.46 

2.30 

25.10 

100. 


13.67 

10.82 
40.48 
2.23 
24.13 
100. 


KempUn, 
Bavarian. 
13.14 
(  12.21 
'/    7.93 
17.93 
24.11 
3.87 
20.81 
100. 


Sassm, 
Hungarian 

17.89 
13.27 
7.46 
22.70 
1&.44 
5.10 
15.14 
100. 


Cream  is  a  distinct  layer  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 
M.  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours.    It  consul    of 
M  with  an  increased  percentage  of  fat,  produced  by  ti 
rising  of  t  considerable  portion  of  the  fat-globules  from  the 
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M.  below.  The  quantity  of  cream  does  not  indicate  the 
absolute  proportion  of  fat.  as  of  2  samples  of  M.  with  the 
same  percentage  of  fat,  one  may  throw  up  a  layer  of  cream 
twice  as  bulky  as  that  on  the  other.  The  specific  gravity  of 
cream  is  less  than  that  of  M.— about  1.012  to  1.019. 

Skimmed  milk  is  the  portion  left  after  the  cream  has  been 
removed.  It  is  poor  in  fat,  and  necessarily  heavier  than 
the  M.  which  yielded  it— from  1.031  to  1.036. 

Buttermilk  is  the  M.  which  is  left  when  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fat-globules  of  cream  have  been  agglomerated  into 
butter  by  churning.  It  has  the  composition  of  M.  deprived 
of  most  of  its  fat,  and  does  not  differ  from  skimmed  M. 

Curd  is  the  coagulated  caseine  of  M. ;  if  made  from  whole 
M.,  it  contains  the  fat :  from  skimmed  M.,  it  is  nearly  free 
from  fat :  from  cream,  it  is  very  rich  in  fat. 

Cheese  is  curd  which  has  been  salted,  often  colored  arti- 
ficially, and  flavored,  and  then  allowed  to  undergo  a  kind 
of  fermentation  by  keeping.  (See  BUTTER  and  CHEESE.) 

The  following  analyses  by  Alex.  Miiller  show  the  compo- 
sition of  these  preparations  and  their  relation  to  M. : 


Whole       Skim 
milk.    •    milk. 

Cream. 

Butter- 
milk. 

Butter. 

Salt 
water. 

Whole  product  . 

100.            90. 

10. 

6. 

4. 

0.1 

Fat  
Caseine,  etc  — 

4.00        0.55 
3.25  i      3.77 

450  :      466 

35.00 
2.20 
305 

1.67 
3.33 
4.61 

85.00 
0.51 
0.70 

3.40 

4.70 

Salts  

0.75  '      0.78 

0.50 

0.77 

0.12 

0.79 

Water  

87.50'    90.64 

59.25 

89.62 

13.67 

91.11 

100.      i  100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

The  butter  was  analyzed  unsalted,  the  salt  water  worked 
out  of  the  butter,  and  analysis  calculated  without  the  salt. 

The  milk  of  diseased  cows  is  always  dangerous,  and  should 
never  be  used. 

The  alcoholic  fermentation  of  milk  for  the  preparation  of 
alcoholic  beverages  has  been  mentioned  under  KOUMISS. 

The  Adulteration  of  Milk.— "Numerous  substances  are  men- 
tioned by  writers  as  used  to  adulterate  M.,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  water ;  (2)  chalk  and  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potassa  and  borax,  to  neutralize  acidity,  the  first  mentioned 
to  hide  watering  as  well ;  (3)  turmeric,  annotto,  and  caramel 
(burned  sugar),  to  conceal  the  blue  color  of  skimmed  or 
watered  M. ;  (4)  flour,  starch,  emulsions  of  almonds  or  hemp- 
seed,  and  cerebral  matter  (sheeps'  brains),  to  thicken  water- 
ed M.  and  conceal  blue  color ;  (5)  sugar,  gum,  dextrine,  and 
salt,  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  and  conceal  watering. 
The  writer  is  satisfied  that  the  only  substances  used  at  pres- 
ent are  water,  and  possibly  carbonate  of  soda  and  burned 
sugar.  All  these  adulterants,  save  water,  are  so  readily  de- 
tected that  their  use  would  be  too  dangerous  for  even  the 
most  abandoned  milkmen.  Hundreds  of  analyses  made  by 
the  health  authorities  of  New  York  and  by  the  milk  in- 
spectors of  Boston  and  Providence  have  failed  to  show  the 
presence  of  any  adulterants  save  those  last  mentioned.  The 
adulteration  with  water  and  the  skimming  off  of  the  cream 
are  the  common  frauds  practised  in  this  country.  This 
fraud,  beside  being  expensive,  exerts  a  most  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  health  of  young  children,  especially  as  it  is 
aggravated  by  the  previous  skimming  of  the  M.  an<|  conse- 
quent impoverishment  of  the  fatty  constituent.  In  some 
cases  diseases  have  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  foul 
water,  as  in  Lond.,  where  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  was 
traced  to  the  water  added  to  the  M.,  which  was  poisoned 
with  sewage. 

The  detection  of  adulteration  in  the  case  of  water  is  not 
always  possible.  As  the  percentage  of  water  in  genuine  M. 
varies,  it  is  only  possible  to  prove  adulteration  when  the 
percentage  of  water  exceeds  the  maximum  quantity  in  pure 
M.  Three  methods  are  in  use  for  testing  the  quality  of  M. : 
(1)  determining  the  specific  gravity ;  (2)  determining  the  per- 
centage of  cream ;  (3)  analyzing  the  M. 

(1)  Determining  the  specific  gravity  by  the  hydrometer  (see 
HYDROMETER),  called  when  graduated  for  this  purpose  a 
f/alactometer  or  lactometer.  As  M.  is  heavier  than  water,  any 
dilution  will  reduce  the  specific  gravity.  The  lactometer 
merely  determines  the  specific  gravity.  In  using  the  lac- 
tometer a  certain  specific  gravity  must  be  selected  as  a  min- 
imum below  which  no  genuine  M.  ever  goes.  The  specific 
gravity  1.029  has  been  fixed  by  Dinocourt,  who  originated 
the  lactometer,  as  the  proper  minimum.  This  standard  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Health  dept.  of  New  York.  In  gradu- 
ating the  lactometer,  100  is  placed  at  the  standard  of  1.029, 
andO  at  1.000,  the  gravity  of  water,  the  intervening  space 
being  divided  into  100  divisions.  The  point  to  which  the 
lactometer  sinks  in  the  M.  under  examination  indicates  the 
percentage  of  M.  in  100  parts.  Thus,  if  the  lactometer  sinks 
to  80,  the  M.  must  consist  of  at  least  20  parts  or  per  cent,  of 
water  and  80  of  M.  But  this  assumes  the  original  M.  to 
have  had  a  gravity  of  only  1.029,  which  is  lower  than  any 
genuine  M.  Good  M.  of  a  gravity  of  1.034  requires  an  addi- 
tion of  16.67  per  cent,  of  water  to  bring  it  down  to  1.029 
After  this  dilution,  20  per  cent,  of  water  must  be  added  to 
this  watered  M.  to  bring  it  down  to  80  on  the  lactometer 
The  lactometer  errs,  therefore,  in  not  showing  the  dilution 
of  good  M.  down  to  our  low  standard,  and  consequently  in 
reporting  only  a  portion  of  the  dilution.  The  writer  caused 
the  M.  of  over  1000  cows  at  dairies  in  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  to  be 
tested ;  several  of  the  cows  were  Alderneys,  whose  M  is 
rich  in  cream,  and  the  specific  gravity  was  almost  invaria- 
bly about  1.029  or  100  on  the  lactometer.  In  the  4  or  5  cases 
in  which  it  fell  below  100,  either  the  cows  were  sick  or 
under  very  abnormal  conditions.  As  M.  expands  when 
warmed,  it  consequently  becomes  lighter ;  it  should  always 
be  tested  at  60°  F.,  or  at  least  the  temperature  should  be 

oted.    A  sample  of  M.  which  stood  at  100  by  the  lactom- 

xJfV1*  ?°LF\W?/  tound  by  the  writer  to  stand  at  106  at 
44°  F.,  at  98  at  66°  F.,  at  90  at  80°  F..  and  at  74  at  100°  F 
As  a  general  rule,  the  M.,  being  kept  cool  to  preserve  it 


is  below  60°  F. :  consequently,  it  stands  better  by  the  lac- 
tometer than  it  would  at  the  standard  temperature.  Skim- 
ming increases  the  gravity^of  the  M.,  ana  makes  it  stand 
better  by  the  lactometer.  From  these  statements  it  is 
seen  that  the  lactometer  is  only  an  imperfect  test  for  frauds 
of  the  milkmen  :  (1)  It  does  not  show  moderate  watering 
of  good  M. ;  (2)  the  watering  which  it  records  is  only  a 
fraction  of  that  actually  practised  ;  (3)  if  the  M.  is  skimmed 
before  it  is  watered,  the  lactometer  does  not  detect  the 
frauds,  which  neutralize  each  other  as  far  as  specific  grav- 
ity is  concerned.  In  the  face  of  these  defects,  it  the  lactom- 
eter shows  the  M.  to  be  below  100,  there  then  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  having  been  watered.  Numerous  convictions  for 
watering  have  beerr  secured  in  New  York  by  the  use  of  the 
lactometer,  the  M.  inspected  having  stood  as  low  as  80,  70, 
and  even  50,  by  this  test. 

(2)  Determining  the  Percentage  of  Cream. — This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  tube  which  is  graduated  into  100  parts,  and 
which  measures  the  cream.    This  has  been  called  a  lactom- 
eter or  creamometer.     This  is  a  very  imperfect  method  for 
testing  M.,  as  the  percentage  of  cream  is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  fat  in  the  M.    H.  Schroeder  tested  this  point 
with  the  following  results  in  several  samples  of  M. : 

Samples         No.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

Fat 3.54       4.87       4.09       5.38       3.13       4.09 

Cream  ....      21          16          10          10          12          13 

(3)  Partial  or  complete^  analysis ;  is  the  most  certain  method 
of  detecting  adulteration  :  either  determining  the  percent- 
age of  fat,  and  of  solids  beside  fat,  or  making  a  separate  de- 
termination of  each  constituent.    In  either  case  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  exactly  what  we  did  in  applying  the  lactometer 
—establish  an  arbitrary  standard  which  shall  represent  the 
poorest  genuine  M.,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  good  M. 
that  our  specific  gravity  1.099  does  to  the  1.030, 1.031,  or 
1.034  of  M.  of  average  quality.    The  Eng.  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  have  fixed  the  following  minimum  quality  for 
unadulterated  M. : 

Fat 2.5 

Caseine ) 

Sugar V    9.0 

Salts j 

Water 88.5 

100. 

M.  of  average  quality  can  be  watered  and  skimmed  very 
seriously  before  it  falls  below  this  standard. 

(4)  Optical  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  examina- 
tion of  M.,  but  are  rarely  used.    Inspectors  acquire  great 
skill  in  distinguishing  skimmed  and  watered  M.  by  the  eye. 

II.  HUMAN  MILK.— Human  M.  is  more  bluish  than  cow's 
M.,  and  has  a  sweeter  taste.  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  coagulates.  It 
is  less  easily  and  completely  coagulated  by  rennet ;  the 
coagulum  is  not  so  gelatinous  nor  so  firm  and  solid  as  that 
of  cow's  M. ;  it  is  also  more  digestible.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1.02561  to  1.04648.  The  M.  of  women  confined 
for  the  first  time  contains  more  water  than  the  M.  of  women 
who  have  had  several  children.  According  to  Vernois  and 
Becquerel,  the  percentage  of  fat  varies  with  age  :  the  M.  of 
women  from  15-20  contains  3.738  per  cent. ;  20-25,  2.821  per 
cent. ;  25-30, 2.348  per  cent. ;  30-35, 2.864  per  cent. ;  and  from 
&5-40,  2.233  per  cent.  It  increases  by  nearly  0.3  per  cent, 
during  the  period  of  menstruation.  The  percentage  of  but- 
ter varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  M.  produced.  It  de- 
creases with  imperfect  nutrition.  The  following  analyses 
have  been  published  by  different  chemists : 

WOMAN'S  MILK. 


Vernois 
and 
Btcquerel, 
89  analy- 

14  analy- 
one 

Clemm, 
3  analyses 

one 

Chevalier 
Henry. 

D'Heri- 
tier. 

Jagiehkl. 

Fat  
Caseine    . 
Sugar 
Salts  ... 
Water..   . 
Total  .. 
Solids  .  . 

2.67 
3.92 
4.36 
0.14 
88.91 

2.53 

3.43 

4.82 
0.23 
88.37 

3.71 
3.26 
3.84 
0.19 
89.00 

3.55 
1.52 
6.50 
0.45 
87.98 

5.20 
0.95 
6.34 
0.45 
87.06 

2.90 
2.90 
4.80 
0.20 
89.20 

100. 

99.38 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

11.09  1     11.63 

11.00 

12.02 

12.94 

10.80 

According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  amount  of  fat  in 
human  M.  increases  during  the  first  2  months  after  delivery, 
but  decreases  between  the  fifth  and  6th,  as  well  as  between 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  month. 

III.  MILK  OF  OTHER  ANIMALS.—  Mare's  M.  is  rich  in  sugar 
and  poor  in  fat  and  caseine.  It  readily  ferments  (see  article 
KOUMISS)  ;  specific  gravity,  1.034  to  1.045.  Ass's  M.  resembles 
mare's  M.,  being  rich  in  sugar  and  poor  in  the  other  con- 
stituents ;  specific  gravity,  1.023  to  1.035.  It  readily  sours, 
and  easily  undergoes  fermentation.  Camel's  M.  is  rich  in 
sugar;  specific  gravity,  1.035.  Elephant's  M.  is  rich  in  fat 
and  sugar,  has  a  sweet  taste,  neutral  reaction ;  specific 
gravity,  1.03132.  The  analysis  in  the  table  was  made  by 
Edward  W.  Martin  of  New  York.  Ewe's  M.  is  thickish. 
white,  of  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  very  rich  in  fat  and 
caseine  :  specific  gravity,  1.032  to  1.044.  Goat's  M.  is  white, 
of  insipid  sweetness,  and  peculiar  odor ;  specific  gravity, 
1.034  to  1.036.  On  coagulation  its  caseine  forms  thick  clots. 
It  is  very  similar  to  cow's  M.  in  composition.  The  M.  of 
sows  is  thickish  and  stringy.  The  taste  is  cool  and  rich,  but 
not  sweet;  it  is  alkaline;  specific  gravity,  1.0298  to  1.041. 
Few  analyses  have  been  made,  as  the  sows  generally  refuse 
to  yield  a  drop  to  even  the  most  skilful  dairymaids.  Canine 
M.  is  rather  thick,  and  becomes  thicker  on  warming,  when 
it  does  not  coagulate  ;  specific  gravity,  1.033  to  1.036. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  M.  of 
various  animals : 


MILK   QUARTZ— MILLER. 


MILK   OF    DIFFERENT   ANIMALS. 


Fat. 

Cueine 
and 
albumen. 

Sugar. 

Salts. 

Wat*r. 

Mare's  ... 

1  06 

1  95 

628 

0  4Q 

90  31 

Ass's  

1  07 

224 

041 

90  56 

Camel's 

290 

367 

578 

0  66 

86  99 

Elephant's    .... 

910 

251 

859 

0  50 

79  30 

Ewe's  

583 

7.05 

4.50 

0  65 

82  97 

Goat's  .... 

438 

407 

440 

074 

86  41 

Sow's.  

471 

7.69 

3  12 

992 

83  52 

Bitch's... 

9.87 

8.58 

2.89 

0.43 

78^23 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 
Milk  Quartz,  a  quartz  of  milk-white  color,  occurring 
chiefly  in  Greenland. 

Milk  Sugar.  See  MILK  and  SUGAR.  By  PROF.  C.  F. 
CHANDLER,  LL.D. 

Milk  Tree,  applied  to  trees  whose  trunks  yield  a  milky 
fluid  fit  for  food  when  incised.  Such  are  the  cow  tree,  found 
in  the  Caraccas  Islands ;  the  kiriaguma,  or  Gymnema  lac- 
tiferum,  of  Ceylon,  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  the  ta- 
bayba  dolce,  or  Euphorbia  balsamifera  (see  EUPHORBIA)  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  yielding  a  wholesome  juice  resembling 
eweet  milk. 

Milky  Way.    See  GALAXY. 

Mill.    See  GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHINERY. 

Mill  (JAMES),  b.  at  Logic  Pert,  Forfarshire,  Scot.,  Apr.  6, 
1773 ;  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Scot.  National  Ch.  1798,  but  abandoned  that  career 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  religious  opinions  ;  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Lond.  in  1800,  and  settled  in  that  cap.  as  an  author. 
He  edited  the  Literary  Journal ;  wrote  a  Hist,  of  Brit.  India 
(3  vols.  1817-18),  which  procured  him  a  post  in  the  office  of 
the  E.  I.  Co. ;  was  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Review 
(1824) ;  pub.  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy  (1821-22) ;  wrote 
for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  on  political  and  social  sub- 
jects, and  was  author  of  An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind.  D.  June  3,  1836. 

Mill  (JOHN  STUART),  son  of  James  Mill,  b.  in  Lond.  May 
20,  1806.  A  precocious  child,  ed.  peculiarly  by  his  father, 
he  grew  up  a  sceptic  in  religion.  All  his  associations  identi- 
fied! him  with  Bentham's  school  of  philos.,  to  which  he 
claims  to  have  given  the  title  "  utilitarian."  When  17  yrs. 
old  his  father  secured  for  him  an  appointment  from  the 
E.  I.  Co.,  in  whose  service  he  remained  35  yrs.,  rising  steadily 
from  the  lowest  grade  of  clerk  to  the  highest  post  in  his 
dept.,  that  of  examiner  of  India  correspondence.  Mean- 
time he  was  much  engaged  in  literary  work.  From  1835  to 
1840  he  was  the  prin.  conductor  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
With  the  bringing  out  of  his  System  of  Logic,  Ratioci  native 
and  Inductive,  in  1843,  he  became  prominent  as  a  strong, 
bold  radical  writer  on  philosophical  subjects.  He  pub.  in 
1848  his  full  treatise,  entitled  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
•with  some  of  their  Apjjlicatiom  to  Social  Philos.  This  work  has 
passed  through  several  editions  in  Eng.  and  Amer.,  and  has 
a  place  among  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  in  1856,  M.,  thrown  out  of  his 
office,  turned  his  attention  altogether  to  literary  labors. 
His  most  notable  later  writings  are  a  work  on  Liberty, 
Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  an  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Eng.  and  Ire.,  and  The  Sub- 
jection of  Women,  in  which  he  advocates  woman  suffrage. 
D.  at  Avignon  May  8,  1873.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Mlllals,  mil-la'  (JOHN  EVERETT),  b.  at  Southampton 
June  8, 1829.  He  is  of  FT.  extraction,  and  spent  his  early 
yrs.  in  Fr.  and  Jersey  ;  was  sent  to  Lond.  to  study  art  at  the 
Royal  Acad.  Before  he  was  18  he  had  gained  prizes  for 
drawing  and  had  borne  off  medals  of  silver  and  gold.  His 
first  exhibition  was  in  1846.  But  in  1849  M.,  in  concert  with 
William  Holman  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Rossetti,  threw  off  the 
academic  tradition,  and,  starting  with  the  purpose  to  paint 
nature  and  life  as  they  really  appeared,  inaugurated  what 
soon  became  celebrated  as  the  "  pre-Raphaelite  school "  of 
art.  The  doctrines  of  the  new  school  were  set  forth  in  a 
short-lived  periodical,  called  The  Germ,  the  few  numbers  of 
which  appeared  in  1850.  Mr.  M.  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Acad.  in  1863.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Mll'lard  (DAVID),  b.  in  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1794 ;  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  "  Christian  "  denomination  1815 ;  was 
pastor  of  a  ch.  at  W.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  1818-32,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  1837^0 ;  wrote  The  True  Messiah  in  Script. 
Light;  edited  for  several  yrs.  a  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Gospel  Luminary ;  visited  Pal.  in  1841 ;  wrote  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Pelrcea,  and  the  Holy  Land  ;  settled  again  at 
Bloomfield ;  was  prof,  of  biblical  antiquities  and  sacred  geog. 
at  Meadville  Theological  Sem.  1845-67.  D.  Aug.  3,  1873. 

Mlllbaiik,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mlll'bury,  R.  R.  June.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  has  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  manufactures,  with  water-power  from 
Blaekstone  River.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4397 ;  1880,  4741. 

Mll'ledge  (JOHN),  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1757 ;  became 
a  lawyer  ;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  atty.-gen.  of 
Ga.  1780,  gov.  1802-06;  was  in  Cong,  nearly  lOyrs.,  1792-1802; 
U.  S.  Senator  1806-09.  and  was  the  prin.  founder  of  the  Univ. 
of  Ga.  D.  Feb.  9.  1818. 

Mll'ledgeville,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Baldwin 
Co.,  Ga.,  32  m.  N.  E.  of  Macon ;  has  State  lunatic  asylum 
and  State  penitentiary.  It  has  water-power,  and  is  centre 
of  a  cotton-growing  region.  Pop.  1870,  2750  ;  1880,  3800. 

Mlllena'rlaiis,  believers  in  the  millennium  [Lat.  mille, 
"thousand,"  and  annus,  "year"]—  i.  e.  the  thousand  years' 
reign  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of  time.  There  are  numer- 
ous theories  of  the  millennium,  but  they  all  may  be  re- 
duced to  two.  the  literal  and  the  spiritual. 
[Illepede.  See  MYRIAPOD  and  JULID^E. 

Mll'lepore  (Millejwi'a),  a  genus  of  coral  -  producing 
acalephs  of  the  order  Hydroidae  and  the  sub-order  Tabulate. 


There  are  at  least  5  genera  of  tabulate  corals  whose  cells 

have  horizontal  partitions  extending  from  wall  to  wall. 

s  do  not  have  vertical  partitions  running  through 

the  floors.     The  M.  make  a  hard,  stony  coralf  smooth 

branching,  and  with  very  small  cells. 

[lller,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 


«tH-i  -  b-  fa  Camden  co.,Ga.,  Mar. 

6  ;  studied  law  and  settled  in  Augusta  about  1827  ;  in 

36  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was  continu- 
ously returned  to  the  house  or  senate  as  long  as  he  lived  • 
for  more  than  10  yrs.  was  pres.  of  the  senate,  and  thereby 
lieut.-gov.  of  the  State.  Ga.  is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  with 
a  few  others,  for  her  present  magnificent  svstem  of  internal 
improvements.  D.  Feb.  3,  1856.  A  H.  STEPHENS 

Miller  (EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Dover,  Del.,  May  9  1760 
studied  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  ;  was  surgeon's  mate  at  the 
military  hospital  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  1780-81  ;  went  to 
FT.  as  surgeon  on  an  armed  ship  1782  ;  practised  for  some 
yrs.  in  Md.  and  Del.  ;  removed  to  New  York  in  1796,  and 
with  Drs.  Mitchill  and  Smith  founded  in  Aug.  1797  the  Med 
Jltf>ository,  the  first  Amer.  journal  of  its  kind.  He  became 


his  brother  Samuel  in  the  composition  of  his  Brief  Retro- 
spect ;  wrote  a  Report  on  the  Yettmc  Fever  in  New  York  in 
1805,  maintaining  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious ;  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  phys.  of  his  day.  His  med 
writings  were  edited  by  his  brother,  with  a  biographical 
sketch.  D.  Mar.  17, 1812. 

Miller  (HOMER  V.  M.).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Pendleton  dist.,  S.  C., 
Apr.  29, 1814  ;  moved  to  Raburn  co.,  Ga.,  where  he  was  ed  : 
was  matriculated  in  the  Med.  Coll.  of  S.  C.  in  1833.  graduat- 
ing with  the  highest  honors  in  1835,  and  completed  his  med. 


active  part  on  the  hustings  in  the  Presidential  canvasses  of 
1840-44.  In  1846  was  prof,  in  the  med.  coll.  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  3  yrs.  after  became  prof,  in  a  med.  coll.  in 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  was  surgeon  in  the  Confed.  States  army,  rose 
to  be  division  surgeon,  and  finally  med.  inspector  of  the 
military  dept.  of  Ga. ;  became  prof,  in  the  med.  coll.  of  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  w*as  an  active  member  of  the  constitutional 
State  convention  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Cong. ; 
in  1869  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ga.  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired  term  in  41st  Cong.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Miller  (HUGH),  b.  Oct.  10,  1802,  at  Cromarty,  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Scot.,  in  humble  circumstances;  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Eng.  lang.,  hist.,  and  lit.  In  1819  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  he  worked  at  this 
trade  steadily  till  1836.  In  1829  he  pub.  a  vol.  of  Poems 
written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyrnan  Mason.  In  1836 
he  received  a  second  accountantship  in  a  branch  bank  at 
Cromarty,  married,  pub.  his  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  N.  of 
Scot.,  and  his  Letters  to  Loi-d  Brougham  on  the  Auchterarder 
case.  In  1840  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  ed.  of  The  Witness,  a 
Free  Ch.  organ,  and  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  he  pub. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walts  in  an  Old  field.  He 
also  pub.  many  other  works,  but  at  last  shot  himself  at 
Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  ia56. 

Miller  (JAMES),  b.  at  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  Apr.  25,  1776;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  major  4th  U.  S.  Inf.  1808,  lieut.-col.  5th  Inf. 
1810,  brevet  col.  1812,  col.  21st  Inf.  1814,  brevet  brig. -gen.  in 
1814,  when  Cong,  presented  him  a  gold  medal  for  gallantry 
on  the  Canadian  frontier ;  was  gov.  of  Ark.  Terr.  1819-25 ; 
collector  of  Salem,  Mass.,  1825-49.  D.  July  7,  1851. 

Miller  (CINCINNATUS  HEINE),  known  in  lit.  as  JOAQUTN, 
b.  in  Cin..  O.,  in  1841 ;  in  1854  ran  away  from  home  and  went 
to  the  Cal.  mining  regions ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mo- 
doc  Indians,  and  lived  with  them  5  yrs.,  learning  their  lang. 
and  fighting  their  wars  with  them ;  left  them  in  1858  and 
went  to  San  Francisco  ;  in  1860,  after  studying  law  a  short 
time,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Or. ;  in  1862  edited  a  news- 
paper for  a  short  time ;  in  1866  was  elected  dist.  judge  of  Or. ; 
settled  in  N.  Y.  about  1874.  Wrote  Pacific  Poems,  Songs  of 
the  Sierras,  Songs  of  the  Sun-Lands,  and  several  successful 
dramas. 

Miller  (JOHN),  served  1812-18  as  lieut.-col.,  and  then  col. 
of  U.  S.  inf.,  and  was  especially  distinguished  at  Ft.  Meigs 
1813;  was  register  of  public  lands  in  Mo.,  then  a  journalist 
at  Steubenville,  O. ;  gov.  of  Mo.  1826-32,  and  M.  C.  1837-43. 
D.  Mar.  18,  1846. 

Miller  (PATRICK),  one  of  the  numerous  inventors  of 
steam  navigation,  b.  at  Dalwinston,  Dumfriesshire,  Scot., 
about  1730 ;  began  in  1785  some  experiments  in  ship  construc- 
tion and  propulsion,  and  pub.  in  1786  a  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  a  vessel  he  had  invented.  In  1788  he  propelled  a 
boat  5  m.  an  hour  by  a  steam-engine.  The  experiment  was 
abandoned,  but  after  the  experience  of  Fulton  his  claims  to 
the  invention  were  put  forward.  D.  Dec.  9,  1815. 

Miller  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  31, 1769, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1789  ;  became  associate  pastor  of 
the  First  Presb.  eh.  in  New  York  1793,  and  prof,  of  ecclesi- 
astical hist,  in  the  Theological  Sem.  at  Princeton  1813,  hold- 
ing that  office  until  May  1849.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  his  denomination,  and  was  author  of  numerous 
theological  treatises.  Among  his  works  were  A  Brief  Retro- 
spect of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  Life  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  D.  Jan.  7, 1850. 

Miller  (SAMUEL  F.),  b.  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Apr.  5,  1816, 
ed.  at  Transylvania  Univ. ;  became  a  phys.  and  afterward  a 
lawyer.  Adopting  emancipationist  views  in  1848.  removed 
in  1850  to  la. ;  became  successful  as  a  lawyer;  declined  all 
public  offices  until  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 

Miller  (STEPHEN  D.),  b.  at  Waxhaw  Settlement,  N.  C., 
May  1787.  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1808 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was 
M.  C.  1819V  in  the  S.  C.  senate  1822.  gov.  1828-30 ;  U.  S. 
Senator  1831  -33  ;  removed  in  1835  to  Miss.  D.  Mar.  8,  1838.  . 
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(WILLIAM),  b.  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1,82, 
settled  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  1804  ;  served  as  acapt.  of  volunteer: 
on  Canadian  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812 :  moved  in  1815 
to  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1833  began  to  announce  the 
speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  by  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  biblical  prophecies,  he  fixed  for  the  yr  1843,  at 
which  time  the  world  would  be  destroyed.  In  a  few  yrs. 
his  converts  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  G.  Brit,  numbered 
many  thousands,  and  were  popularly  known  as  Millentes, 
though  they  styled  themselves  Second  Adventists.  On  the 
failure  of  the  original  prediction  M.  and  his  followers 
claimed  that  the  error  in  calculation  could  not  be  great, 
and  continued  to  assign  dates  for  the  end  of  all  things,  but 
the  sect  rapidly  decreased  in  numbers.  D.  Dec.  20,  1849. 

Miller  (WILLIAM  HALLOWES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng  about 
1803,  grad.  at  Cambridge  in  1826  ;  became  fellow  and  tutor 
of  St  John's  Coll. ;  succeeded  Dr.  Whewell  as  prof,  of 
mineralogy  1832 ;  was  appointed  in  1843  on  a  royal  committee 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  parliamentary  standards 
of  length  and  weight,  in  place  of  those  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1834,  and  undertook  the  standard  of  weight,  which  he 
finished  in  Mar.  1854.  He  served  in  1867  on  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  exchequer  standards,  and 
in  1870  on  the  international  commission  upon  metric  sys- 
tem ;  pub.  many  important  papers  on  mineralogy  and  crys- 
tallography. D.  May  21,  1880. 

Mi llerites.    See  ADVENTISTS  and  MILLER  (WILLIAM). 
Mll'lersburg,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Holmes  co.,  O.,  82  m. 
N.  E.  of  Columbus     Pop.  1870,  1457 ;  1880,  1814. 
Mlllersburg,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 
Miller's  Thumb,  or  River  Bullliead,  the  Uram- 
dea  gobio,  a  small  fish  of  European  seas  and  streams.    It  is 
of  the  family  Cottidae.    It  is  sometimes  eaten. 
MIHerton,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mll'let  [It.  miglietto,  from  Lat.  mille,  "a  thousand,  in 
reference  to  its  yielding  1000  to  1],  a  name  applied  to  grasses 
of  several  distinct  genera  and  species.  The  Milium  effusitm, 
or  true  M.  of  the  botanists,  found  throughout  Europe  and 
N  Asia  and  in  the  N.  U.  S.,  is  a  slender  grass  4  to  6  ft.  high, 
which  has  never  been  cultivated.  The  cultivated  M.  of  anc. 
and  modern  times,  Panicum  miliaceum,  is  sown  chiefly  for 
forage,  though  the  seeds  yield  a  very  nutritious  flour,  as  do 
also  those  of  the  Hungarian,  Ger.,  and  It.  M. 

Millet,  me-ya'  (JEAN  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Greville  (Manche, 
formerly  part  of  the  province  of  Normandy)  in  1815.  M. 
studied  in  Paris  under  Delaroche,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1844.  The  subjects  for  his  painting  were  scenes  m 
agriculture  and  village  life,  all  touched  with  pensive  feeling, 
easily  deepening  into  melancholy.  Few  of  his  pieces  have 
been  brought  to  Amer.  D.  Jan.  18,  1875. 

Ml  I'll  [Fr.  abbreviation  of  millieme,  "  thousandth  "],  a 
prefix  used  in  the  FT.  metric  system  to  denote  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  measure  indicated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed ;  as  milligramme,  mUlilitre,  millimetre,  etc. 
Mlllliigton,  N.  J.  See  APPENDIX. 
Mills  (CLARK),  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1815. 
His  first  trade  was  that  of  a  millwright,  his  second  that  of 
a  plasterer.  From  this  he  proceeded  to  sculpture,  which  he 
began  to  practise  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  self-taught, 
had  never  been  in  Europe  or  seen  the  works  of  the  masters 
in  his  art,  but  made  his  way  by  perseverance  and  ambition. 
In  overcoming  the  mechanical  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
execution  of  his  ponderous  works  Mr.  M.  showed  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity.  D.  Jan.  12,  1883. 

Mills  (SAMUEL  JOHN),  b.  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Apr.  21, 
1783;  entered  Williams  Coll.  in  1806,  and  in  Sept.  1808  was 
the  prin.  organizer  of  a  society  of  undergraduates  who  con- 
templated becoming  missionaries ;  grad.  in  1809 ;  spent 
some  months  at  Yale  studying  theol.  and  seeking  adherents 
to  his  missionary  project ;  entered  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  in  1810,  and  associated  himself  with  Judson,  Nott,  and 
Newell  in  memorializing  the  "  General  Association  of  Mass." 
upon  the  subject  of  missions,  which  step  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Corns,  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812,  and  ordained  in 
1815 ;  spent  3  yrs.  in  missionary  labors  in  the  S.  States,  and 
2  yrs.  in  New  York  and  other  great  cities  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Society  and  the 
Amer.  Colonization  Society,  as  well  as  other  missionary  or- 
ganizations, and  was  sent  by  the  Colonization  Society, 
along  with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  to  W.  Afr.  to  select 'a 
site  for  a  colony.  They  proceeded  first  to  Eng.  to  confer 
with  Brit,  philanthropists  (1817),  and  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject in  Afr.  in  the  following  yr.,  but  on  the  return  voyage 
M.  d.  at  sea,  June  16,  1818.  He  fully  earned  the  title  of 
"  father  of  foreign  missions  in  America."  (See  his  Memoir, 
by  Rev.  GARDINER  SPRING.) 

Mill  Springs,  Wayne  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Cumberland 
River.  On  Jan.  19, 1862,  the  U.  troops  under  Gen.  Thomas 
and  the  Confed.  troops  under  Gen.  Crittenden  met  in  battle 
about  5  m.  from  this  place.  The  latter  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  190  killed,  60  wounded,  and  89  prisoners.  The  U. 
loss  was  38  killed  and  194  wounded. 

MlH'ville,  on  R.  R.,  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  40  m.  S.  of 
Phila.  Pop.  1870,  6101 :  1880,  7660. 

Mll'man  (HENRY  HART),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  10,  1791, 
ed.  at  Eton  and  Brazenose,  Ox. ;  became  a  fellow  1815,  M.  A. 
and  took  priests'  orders  1816  ;  was  Bampton  lecturer  1827, 
prof,  of  poetry  at  Ox.  1821-31,  rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, and  canon  1835,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1849.  Wrote 
Apollo  Belvedere,  a  poem  ;  Fazio,  a  tragedy ;  Samos,  a  poem ; 
Bampton  Lectures,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  etc.  D.  Sept.  24,  1868. 

MH'more  (MARTIN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1845,  entered 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Ball  in  1860  ;  modelled  an  alto-relief  of  an 
ideal  subject  entitled  Phosphor,  which  was  much  admired  ; 
made  busts  of  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Ticknor,  etc. ;  received 
in  1864  a  commission  to  execute  granite  statues  of  Ceres, 
Flora,  and  Pomona  for  the  Horticultural  Hall  at  Boston ; 
designed  a  bronze  statue  for  the  soldiers'  monument  at 
Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Roxbury,  and  was  subsequently  em- 


ployed by  the  city  of  Boston  to  execute  a  similar  monument 
which  was  placed  on  Boston  Common. 

Millie-Edwards  (HENRI),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bruges,  Belg., 
Oct.  23,  1800,  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman  ;  took  his  med. 
degree  at  Paris  1823  ;  became  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  the  Lycee 
Henri  IV.,  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  the  Musee  1841,  prof,  of 
zoology  1862,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  etc.  Author 
of  Anatomical  Researches  concerning  Crustaceans,  Handbook 
of  Materia  Medica,  Elements  of  Zoology,  etc. 

Mll'nor  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  June  20,  1773,  studied 
at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794  ;  prac- 
tised at  Norristown  1794-97,  and  at  Phila.  1797-1814 ;  was 
M.  C.  1811-13,  and  opposed  the  war  with  Eng. ;  took  orders 
in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1814,  and  was  rector  of  St.  George's  ch., 
New  York,  until  his  death,  Apr.  8. 1844. 

Ml'lo  [anc.  Melos~\,  a  Gr.  island,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Cyclades.  14  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  8  from  N.  to  S.,  about  65  m. 
E.  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  volcanic  and  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  grain,  and  rich  in  sulphur,  vitriol, 
and  alum.  But  its  water  is  brackish  and  its  climate  mala- 
rious. The  anc.  city  of  M.,  near  whose  ruins  stands  the 
modern  v.  of  Kastron,  was  on  N.  side  of  island,  and  had  an 
excellent  harbor.  The  statue  of  Venus,  found  here  in  1820, 
is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Pop.  nearly  3000. 

Mllrea',  or  Mllree'  [Port,  mil,  a  "  thousand,"  and  real 
(pi.  reis),  a  "  real  "],  called  also  cordo,  or  crown,  a  Port,  and 
Brazilian  coin  and  money  of  account.  The  Port.  M.  is  worth 
about  $1  U.  S. ;  the  Brazilian  is  51J4  cents  of  our  money. 

Mlltlades,  mil-tl'a-dez,  b.  at  Athens,  son  of  Cimon,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Stesagoras  as  tyrant  of  Chersonesus,  and 
joined  Darius  Hystaspis  in  his  campaign  against  the  Scyth- 
ians. Together  with  the  other  Grs.  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  when  Darius  did  not  re- 
turn at  the  appointed  time  he  recommended  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge,  while  the  lonians,  on  the  advice  of  Histiaeus, 
insisted  on  its  preservation.  Afterward  he  conquered 
Lemnos,  which  was  a  Per.  possession,  and  when  the  Per. 
fleet,  after  the  capture  of  Miletus,  approached  Chersonesus, 
he  fled  and  repaired  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander against  the  Per.  force,  which  under  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes  threatened  Athens,  and  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490  B.  c.).  A  new  armament  which  the  Athenians 
placed  under  his  command  he  used  for  an  expedition 
against  Paros  for  private  purposes.  He  was  arraigned,  and 
condemned  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  armament,  and 
as  he  could  not  pay  this  enormous  fine  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  d.  from  a  wound  he  had  received  during 
the  campaign.  His  son  Cimon  paid  the  fine,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  in  honor  of  him  on  plain  of  Marathon. 

Mll'ton,  on  R.  R.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  S.  of  Boston. 
The  tp.  contains  the  Blue  Hills,  which  gave  name  to  the 
State,  the  word  Massachusetts  probably  signifying  Great 
Hills.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2683  ;  1880,  3206. 

Milton,  R.  R.  junc.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pa.  Canal.  Pop.  1870,  1909;  1880,  2102. 

Milton  (JOHN),  b.  in  Bread  st.,  Lond.,  Dec.  9,  1608;  was 
originally  destined  for  the  Ch.,  and  entered  Christ's  Coll., 
Cambridge,  Feb.  12,  1625  ;  in  1632  he  left  Cambridge  and  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house  in  Horton,  where  he  studied 
classical  lit.  and  philos.  with  great  energy,  cultivated  music, 
and  composed  the  Son.net  to  the  Nightingale,  V Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso,  the  elegy  Lycidas,  and  the  two  masques,  Comits 
and  Arcades  ;  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was 
not  pub.,  however,  until  1645.  After  his  mother's  death  in 
1637  he  went  abroad,  visited  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and 
settled,  on  his  return,  in  Lond.,  where  he  soon  became  en- 
gaged as  a  most  violent  and  intolerant,  though  candid  and 
eloquent,  controversialist.  His  first  polemical  onset  was  an 
attack  on  the  Epis.  Ch.  (1641-42).  Five  treatises  belong  to 
this  contest— viz.  Of  Reformation,  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
The  Reason  of  Ch.  Omt.,  Animadversions,  and  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus.  In  1643  he  married  Mary  Powell,  but  she  left 
him  after  one  month  on  account  of  the  "spare  diet  and 
hard  study  "  she  found  in  his  house.  Four  tracts  on  divorce 
followed  (1644-45)  —  viz.,  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce, The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  Tetrachordon,  and  Co- 
lasterion,  in  which  he  maintained  that  moral  incompatibili- 
ties justify  divorce.  The  couple  became  reconciled  after- 
ward, and  lived  together  until  the  death  of  the  wife  in  1653 : 
she  bore  him  3  girls.  In  1644  he  also  pub.  2  other  essays,  On 
Education  and  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
licensed Printing,  which  latter  treatise  is  his  most  eloquent 
piece  of  prose 'writing.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
(Jan.  30,  1649)  he  wrote  3  powerful  pamphlets  (1649-50)  in  or- 
der to  defend  the  acts  of  the  Eng.  people  in  its  struggle 
with  its  king  — viz..  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
Eikonoclastes,  and  Pro  Poptilo  Anglicano  Defensio  contra  <S'«/- 
masii  Defensionem  Regiam;  and  to  this  group  of  writings 
belongs  also  his  controversy  with  Dumoulin  (1654-55),  com- 
prising 3  pamphlets,  among  which  was  Defensio  Secunda. 
The  attack  on  Salmasius  made  a  great  sensation  in  Europe. 
It  was  written  at  the  demand  of  Parl.,  as  in  1649  M.  had 
been  appointed  sec.  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  by 
Cromwell.  This  position  he  held  till  the  Restoration  in  1660, 
though  he  became  entirely  blind  in  1654,  and  could  work 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  reader  and  a  scribe.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  compelled  to  keep  himself  concealed  for  some 
time,  and  even  after  the  Act  of  Oblivion  he  continued  to 
live  very  secluded.  Paradise  Lost  was  pub.  in  1667,  Hist, 
of  Brit,  in  1670,  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  in 
1671,  Of  True  Religion  in  1673.  A  Lat.  MS.,  De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana, which  shows  his  very  heterodox  conceptions  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  Christianity,  was  not  pub.  till  1825.  He  d. 
Nov.  8,  1674.  At  its  first  appearance  Paradise  Lost  made  no 
great  impression,  but  in  the  18th  century  it  was  raised  to  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  Eng.  lit.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Milton  College,  at  Milton,  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  was  char- 
tered in  1867.  It  is  connected  with  the  Seventh-Day  Bap. 
denomination.  Both  sexes  recite  in  the  same  classes  and 
compete  for  the  same  honors  in  all  the  depts. 
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Mil  wau'kee,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of  Milwaukee  co.,  \Vis.,  on 
the  bay  and  river  of  the  same  name  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Mich.,  84  m.  from  Madison  and  85  m.  from  Chicago  by 
rail.  The  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  is 
one  of  the  best  upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  river  is  naviga- 
ble for  vessels  of  the  largest  lake  tonnage  for  3  m.  from  its 
mouth,  directly  through  the  business  part  of  the  city.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  dam  which  raises  the  water  12  ft.  above 
high  water,  allowing  slack- water  navigation  some  2  m. 
farther  up  the  stream.  A  canal  1J4  ni.  in  length  from  this 
dam  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  creates  abundant  water- 
power.  The  Menomonee  and  Kinnickinnic  rivers  empty  into 
the  Milwaukee  about  1  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  are  navigable 
for  nearly  2  m.  Several  limestone-quarries  are  worked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee,  which  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent stone  for  building.  The  bay  is  a  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  running  inland  about  3m.,  and  measuring  about 
6  m.  across  from  its  extreme  point.  Wheat  is  the  great 
commercial  staple,  and  the  amount  received  constitutes 
this  one  of  the  largest  primary  wheat-markets  of  the  world. 

The  co.  c.-h.  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  built  of 
Lake  Superior  sandstone.  The  P.  O.  is  a  substantial  build- 
ing, erected  by  the  gen.  govt.  of  111.  marble :  it  is  also  used 
for  U.  S.  courts  and  custom-house.  The  Immanuel  Presb. 
ch.  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifice  of  mediaeval  Gothic  style, 
completed  in  1874.  There  are  2  cathedrals,  R.  Cath.  and 
Epis.  A  Capuchin  monastery  and  a  Franciscan  coll.  are 
just  out  of  the  city.  The  Convent  de  Notre  Dame,  the 
mother-house  in  the  U.  S.,  occupies  an  entire  square.  The 
National  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  is  about  3  m.  distant. 
A  park  adorns  the  lake  bluff  for  half  a  mile. 

M.  is  mentioned  in  1817  as  "  a  Pottawattomie  village  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Milwaukee  River  at  the  confluence 
with  the  lake."  The  first  white  settler  was  Solomon  Juneau, 
a  FT.  fur-trader,  who  came  to  M.  about  1825.  He  entered  a 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  city,  and 
lived  to  be  its  mayor  after  it  had  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  upon  the  lakes.  M.  was  laid  out  as  a  v. 
in  1835.  It  has  the  Wis.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  fine 
Industrial  Exposition  building,  Marquette  Coll.  and  a  Jesuit 
Sem.  A  harbor  of  refuge  is  being  constructed  here  by  the 
U.  S.  which  will  be  the  best  on  the  lakes.  Pop.  1870,  71,440 ; 
1880,  115,587;  1884,  about  169,000.  [From  otng.  art.  in  J.'s 
L'niv.  Oyc.,  by  HON.  W.  P.  LYNDE.] 

Mime  [Gr.  M'M<K.  Lat.  mimus],  a  rude  form  of  the  drama 
which  prevailed  in  anc.  Gr.  and  Rome.  The  Gr.  M.  was  of 
Sic.  origin,  and  Sophron,  the  greatest  of  the  mimographers, 
mingled  ethical  teachings  with  buffoonery.  The  Gr.  M.  was 
written  in  prose.  The  Rom.  M.  was  a  sort  of  modern  panto- 
mime, but  it  was  sometimes  in  part  dialogue.  It  had  a  gen- 
erally coarse  and  indecent  character.  The  actors  them- 
selves were  called  miml,  whence  our  word  "mimic." 

Mlmo'sa  [Gr.  HIMOS,  a  "  mime,"  referring  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves],  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of 
which  the  most  familiar  species  is  M.  pudica,  the  common 
sensitive  plant ;  gives  name  to  the  sub-order  Mimosece. 

in i'ii a  [Gr.  tiva. ;  Heb.  maneh],  in  Gr.  money  and  weights, 
containing  100  drachmas  and  forming  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
talent.  The  value  varied  according  to  the  talent  used.  The 
Attic  M.  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  worth  §17.61  U.  S. 
money  ;  it  was  a  money  of  account,  and  was  not  coined. 

Mlna,  mee'nah  (XAVIER),  b.  in  Upper  Navarre,  Sp.,  in 
1789 ;  was  studying  for  the  priesthood  when  the  FT.  inva- 
sion of  1808  impelled  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  guerillas.  Taken  prisoner  in  1810,  he  employed  his 
time  in  studies.  Returning  to  Sp.  in  1814,  he  took  up  arms 
against  the  absolutism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  was  forced  to 
cross  the  border  into  Fr.  (Oct.  1814).  He  proceeded  to  Eng. 
and  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Mex.  in  aid  of  the 
patriots  who  were  there  struggling  for  independence.  He 
succeeded  in  interesting  some  distinguished  Englishmen  in 
his  plans,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  proceeded  to  Baltimore  ; 
conferred  with  many  prominent  Amers.,  enlisted  200  volun- 
teers, with  whom  he  landed  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  Nov.  24,  but 
being  unable  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Mex.  patriots,  he 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  met  with  assistance 
and  reorganized  his  expedition ;  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina, 
Tamaulipas,  Apr.  1817 ;  was  joined  by  a  few  Mex.,  and  at 
the  head  of  less  than  500  men  forced  his  way  to  the  centre 
of  Mex.  and  arrived  June  24  at  the  fort  of  Sombrero,  near 
Leon,  held  by  the  insurgents.  After  numerous  engagements, 
M.  was  surprised  at  night  at  the  rancho  of  Venadito,  near 
Irapuato,  Guanajuato,  Oct.  10,  and  after  a  trial  was  executed, 
Oct.  27,  1816. 

Minaret.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mlud  [Gr.  tiivo<:\  Lat.  men*,  mentis],  contradistinguished 
from  matter,  is  free,  self-determined  being,  and  hence  exists 
in  the  form  of  atomic  individuals,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  matter,  in  that  of  mere  mechanical  or  quantitative 
aggregates.  Wherever  we  observe  activity  which  is  in  con- 
formity to  an  end  or  purpose,  we  attribute  it  to  M.  Taken 
generally,  material  things  are  limited  or  constrained  from 
without — conditioned  through  others  —  while  spiritual  be- 
ings are  always  free  and  self -conditioned,  at  least  formally, 
originating  their  own  limitations,  first  as  ideas  or  purposes 
theoretically,  and  then  realizing  them  as  practical  activity 
or  will.  Pure  matter,  devoid  of  all  self-determination,  is 
perhaps  mere  empty  space— pure  chaos  ;  pure  M.  or  absolute 
self-determined  being  is  God.  Between  these  ultimates  lie 
the  world  of  nature  and  that  of  man.  In  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  the  speculative  philos.  and  theologians,  the  mate- 
rialists repudiate  the  co-ordination  of  M.  with  matter,  or  the 
subordination  of  matter  to  M.,  and  explain  M.  as  a  function 
of  matter.  Psychology  with  them,  accordingly,  falls  into  a 
dept.  of  physiology.  An  outline  of  the  entire  philos.  of  M.  in- 
cludes the  following  depts. :  A,  Subjective  Mind  falls  under 
3  heads— I.  Anthropology,  or  the  science  of  those  phases  of 
M.  beginning  with  its  enfhralment  in  nature  and  its  struggle 
for  individuality.  II.  Phenomenology  of  M.  is  the  science 


of  the  process  by  which  M.  comes  to  recognize  free  self-de- 
termining intelligence  as  the  presupposition  and  logical  ex- 
planation of  the  objective  world,  in.  Psychology  con- 
sidered as  a  special  dept.,  is  the  science  of  M.  as  subject :  it 
considers  the  subjective  factor  of  knowledge  and  investi- 
gates its  forms.  It  treats  (a)  of  theoretical  M.  as  sense-per- 
ception, representation  and  pure  thought ;  (6)  of  the  emo- 
tional activity  of  M. :  (c)  of  the  practical  activity,  or  the 
will.  B,  Objective  Mind  includes  the  world  of  human  hist 
and  the  organized  insts.  of  man  — (a)  the  familv,  (b)  civil 
society,  (c)  the  state.  C,  Absolute  Mind  (i-oSs  iroiV«<*)  in- 
cludes (a)  the  phase  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  M  to 
sense-perception  in  the  form  of  the  beautiful  in  art ;  (b)  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  to  the  will  in  the  form  of  the  good 
as  set  forth  in  religion  ;  (c)  the  systematic  exposition  of  the 
divine  M.  as  the  ultimate  truth  in  the  form  of  science  cul- 
minating in  theol.  or  philos.  WM.  T.  HARRIS 

ITIlne.    See  MINES,  MILITARY,  and  MINING  ENGINEERING. 
Vlneola,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ml'ner  <AI.ONZO  AMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lempster,  X.  11., 
Aug.  17,  1814 ;  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  received  an 
academic  education  ;  was  pastor  at  Methuen,  Lowell,  and 
Boston,  Mass. ;  filled  many  important  offices  in  Mass,  con- 
nected with  educational  interests,  and  was  pres.  of  Tufts 
Coll.  1862-74. 

Miner  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1780: 
emigrated  in  1799  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  where,  with 
an  elder  brother,  he  established  the  Luzerne  Federalist,  and 
afterward  the  Gleaner,  in  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  humor- 
ous essays  :  became  assistant  ed.  of  the  Political  and  Com- 
mercial Register  at  Phila. ;  established  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
the  Village  Record,  in  which  his  sketches  were  very  popular. 
He  was  M.  C.  1825-29 ;  was  a  friend  to  the  agricultural  and 
silk-growing  interests,  which  latter  industry  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  and  popularize  in  the  U.  S.  by  his  writings ; 
declined  a  re-election  on  account  of  deafness  ;  returned  to 
the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1832,  and  wrote  in  1845  a  History  of 
Wyoming.  D.  Oct.  26,  1865. 

Miner  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  15, 
1777,  grad.  at  Yale  1796 ;  taught  school  several  yrs.  and 
studied  law,  but  ultimately  became  a  phys.,  practising  for 
some  yrs.  at  Middletown.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Yale  Med.  Inst.  and  of  the  Conn.  Retreat  for  the  Insane ; 
became  a  high  authority  upon  fevers;  wrote  Essays  upon 
Fevers  and  other  Med.  Subjects,  a  treatise  on  Typhus  Synco- 
palis.  etc.  D.  Apr.  23,  1841. 

Mlneral'ogy  [from  mineral,  and  Gr.  Aoyos,  "  discourse"]. 
This  science  treats  of  the  chemical  and  phys.  properties,  re- 
lations, occurrence,  and  classification  of  minerals  ;  the  word 
mineral  denoting  any  homogeneous,  inorganic,  natural  prod- 
uct, not  gaseous,  and  not  the  immediate  result  of  organic 
processes.  Minerals  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical 
properties,  their  form,  structure,  lustre,  color,  hardness, 
specific  gravity,  etc.  • 

Chemistry.— Like  any  other  chemical  compounds,  minerals 
are  to  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules, and  in  writing  the  formulas  for  these  the  ratios  of 
the  elements  present  are  calculated  in  3  ways  :  The  atomic 
ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  atoms.  The  oxygen 
ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in 
the  different  oxygen  compounds  present.  The  percentage 
ratio  is  the  number  of  parts  in  100,  and  is  deduced  from  the 
ratio  between  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound  and  that 
of  each  constituent. 

Form  and  Structure.  —  Some  minerals  occur  only  in  an 
amorphous  state,  but  the  majority  are  at  times  well  crys- 
tallized, or  distinctly  crystalline.  Any  crystal  can  be  re- 
ferred to  one  of  6  systems,  in  which  the  crystal  faces  are 
determined  by  their  position  in  regard  to  a  set  of  assumed 
axes  intersecting  within  the  crystal.  In  the  first  (isometric) 
system  there  are  3  axes,  all  equal,  and  intersecting  at  right 
angles.  In  the  second  (tetragonal]  there  are  2  equal  horizon- 
tal axes  at  right  angles,  and  a  third  of  different  length,  ver- 
tical to  their  plane.  In  the  third  (orthorhonMc)  are  3  un- 
equal axes  at  right  angles.  In  the  fourth  (monoclinic)  are  3 
unequal  axes,  1  horizontal,  1  vertical,  and  a  third  inclined 
to  the  vertical  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the  horizontal 
axis.  In  the  fifth  (triclinic)  the  axes  are  all  unequal  and  in- 
clined to  one  another,  one  being  assunied  as  the  vertical 
axis.  In  the  sixth  (hexagonal)  which  is  in  some  respects 
analogous  to  the  tetragonal  are  3  equal  horizontal  axes, 
making  angles  of  60°  with  each  other,  and  a  fourth  of  dif- 
ferent length,  vertical  to  their  plane.  The  crystalline  form 
is  very  useful  in  distinguishing  minerals,  because  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  angle  between  any  two  faces  of  a 
crystal  will,  under  similar  conditions,  always  be  the  same 
for  the  same  minerals,  subject  to  slight  variations  corre- 
sponding to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  varieties  of 
the  mineral. 

Isomorphism,  or  the  property  of  similar  substances  to 
crystallize  in  very  similar  forms,  admits  of  their  mutual  re- 
placement in  crystallized  minerals,  this  replacement  being 
often  accompanied  by  a  slight  change  in  the  angles  of  the 
crystals.  Dimorphism  is  the  property  of  the  same  substance 
to  crystallize  in  two  different  systems,  or  two  different 
types  of  the  same  system.  Trimorphism  and  potymorp/ui 
refer  to  crystallization  in  more  than  two  forms,  tteuao 
morphixm  is  the  assumption  by  one  mineral  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  another,  but  the  second  mineral  always  retains  its 
own  internal  structure  and  phys.  characteristics.  In  amor- 
phous minerals  there  is  no  trace  of  crystalline  form  or 
special  characteristic  of  structure  due  to  individual  crystals. 
The  majority  of  the  solid  amorphous  minerals  are  the  result 
of  a  gradual  change  from  a  gelatinous  state,  or  of  rapid 
cooling  from  a  melted  condition,  but  many  of  them  are  the 
result  of  the  alteration  of  pre-existing  minerals. 

Cleavage,  or  the  tendency  to  split  m  certain  directions,  is 
characteristic  of  most  crystallizable  minerals,  and  is  of  great 
use  in  determining  minerals,  the  cleavage  planes  being  al- 
ways the  same  for  the  same  mineral,  no  matter  what  the 
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modifications  of  the  crystal.  Some  minerals  are  devoid  of 
cleavage,  especially  the  amorphous  minerals  and  native 
malleable  metals,  while  the  cleavage  of  others,  like  mica 
and  gypsuni,  is  so  perfect  that  they  can  be  easily  split  into 
very  fine  lamina*. 

Hardness.  —  Minerals  vary  in  hardness,  from  the  liquid 
hydrocarbons  and  water  to  the  diamond.  Hardness  does 
not  usually  vary  much  for  the  same_  mineral,  and  is  there- 
fore a  valuable  aid  in  determining  minerals. 

Optical  Properties.— A.\\  transparent  crystals  not  belonging 
to  the  isometric  system  (anisometric)  possess  double  refrac- 
tion, or  divide  into  2  rays  a  ray  of  light  passing  through 
them.  One  of  these  rays  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  refrac- 
tion, and  is  called  the  ordinary  ray,  while  the  other  is  called 
the  extraordinary  ray.  Sections  of  doubly  refracting  crys- 
tals of  proper  dimensions  exhibit  colored  rings  when  exam- 
ined by  convergent  polarized  light,  owing  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  rays.  Some  crystals  transmit  light  of  different 
colors  and  intensity  in  different,  directions.  Colorless  crys- 
tals cause  only  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
colored  crystals  in  the  color  also. 

Lustre,  Color,  and  Translucency,.— Minerals  are  divided^  ac- 
cording to  their  lustre,  or  appearance  in  reflected  light,  into 
2  grand  classes,  metallic  and  non-metallic.  Color  is  always 
the  same,  and  characteristic  in  the  case  of  some  minerals, 
as  metals,  pyrites,  etc. ;  others  are  white  or  colorless  and 
transparent,  like  ice,  quartz,  etc.,  bat  these  may  be  colored 
by  mechanical  admixture  or  isomorphous  combination  of 
colored  constituents.  The  colors  of  minerals  vary  greatly, 
and  so  does  their  translucency.  The  taste,  smell,  and  fed  of 
minerals  are  additional  means  of  distinguishing  them. 

Classification.— For  a  long  time  M.  as  a  systematized 
science  was  in  a  very  confused  state,  minerals  and  rocks 
were  confounded  together,  and  widely  different  minerals 
were  placed  in  the  same  classes.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  Berzelius  introduced  chem.  in  classifying  minerals, 
and  at  the  present  day  chem.,  combined  with  crystallog- 
raphy, forms  the  basis  of  the  generally  accepted  systems 
of  M.  Dana's  system  of  M.,  an  unexcelled  example  of  re- 
search and  judgment,  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
chemical  grouping  of  minerals  combined  with  crystallog- 
raphy. He  first  arranges  the  elements  into  3  series,  begin- 
ning with  the  more  basic,  then  the  more  negative,  and 
finally  the  eminently  negative  :  SERIES  I.  Gold  group,  gold, 
silver;  iron  group,  platinum  and  allied  metals,  mercury, 
amalgams,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead ;  tin  group,  tin.  SERIES 
II.  Arsenic  group,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth ;  sulphur  group, 
tellurium,  sulphur,  selensulphur ;  carbon-silicon  group,  dia- 
mond, graphite.  SERIES  III.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  oxygen.  The  gold  group  also  includes  hydrogen 
and  the  alkali  metals;  the  arsenic  group,  phosphorus,  ni- 
trogen, and  probably  boron  ;  the  iron  group,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc  (chromium,  manga- 
nese, lead,  in  part,  etc.} ;  the  tin  group,  titanium  and  zir- 
conium, there  being  many  subdivisions,  [from  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  H.  B.  CORNWALL.] 

Mineral  OH.    See  PETROLEUM. 

Mineral  Pitch,  Resin,  etc.    See  BITUMEN. 

Mineral  Point,  on  K.  K.,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.,  175  m.  N.  W. 
of  Chicago,  has  a  sem.  Pop.  1870,  3275  ;  1880,  8915. 

Mineral  Tallow,  or  Hatcuettlite,  a  fossil  hydro- 
carbon, found  in  iron  -stone  nodules  and  in  coal.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fossil  resin. 

Mineral  Waters.    See  WATER. 

Mineral  Wax.    See  PARAFFINE. 

Ml'iiersvllle,  R.  K.  June..  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
W.  Branch  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Prin.  occupation,  coal- 
mining. Pop.  1870,  3699 ;  1880.  3849. 

Mineral  "Wool.     See  APPENDIX. 

Mlner'va,  a  great  Rom.  divinity,  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Jove,  early  identified  with  the  Gr.  Athena,  whom  she  much 
resembled.  She  was  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  all  crafts 
requiring  skill  and  tact,  and  the  frequent  guide  of  men  in 
battle.  She  ranked  third  among  the  gods  of  the  Capitol. 
nines,  Coal,  and  Mining.  See  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

Mines,  Military.  I.  General  Definitions.— The  term 
military  mine  originally  signified  a  subterranean  passage. 
In  modern  warfare  the  object  of  such  a  passage  is  to  de- 
posit a  quantity  of  powder  for  subsequent  explosion.  This 
subterranean  passage  is  called  a  shaft  when  it  is  vertical, 
a  gallery  when  it  is  horizontal  or  inclined  and  exceeds 
in  dimensions  3'  X  4',  and  a  branch  when  it  is  under  these 
dimensions.  When  a  gallery  or  branch  is  inclined  it  is  called 
ascending  or  descending.  M.  used  in  defence  are  called 
countermines.  In  the  latter  the  prin.  communications  are 
lined  with  masonry ;  in  the  former  wood  is  used  for  lining. 

II.  Commit nicatiom  for  Mines  of  Attack.— The  names  of  the 
galleries  employed  in  the  attack 

are  great  gallery,  principal  gal- 
lery, common  gallery,  branch. 
The  wooden  linings  are  of  2  kinds 
—viz.  frames  and  sheeting,  and 
cases.  A  mining  case  consists  of 
4  pieces  of  plank  arranged  with 
mortises  and  tenons  (Fig.  1).  The 
cases  being  fitted  together,  are 
placed  touching  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  lining 

III.  Loading  and  firing  Mines 
-The  cavity   excavated   to   re- 
ceive the  powder  is  called  the 
chamber.    The  powder,  having 

^deposited,    is    connected 


FIG. 1. 


been 


with  the  surface  by  a  fuze  in  the  h ! 
shape   of   the    ordinary   safety-  r| 
fuze,  powder -hose,  or  electric 
wires,  generally  the  latter.    To  prevent 
"i™"™  «"•"—  in  the  direction  of  the  ga 

'  "P  for  a  certain  distance  with  "solid"  mat'e- 
tion  is  called  tamping.    The  materials  used 
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for  tamping  may  be  the  earth  just  excavated  or  sand-bags. 
M.  may  be  fired  (or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  sprung)  by 
electricity,  by  the  ordinary  safety-fuze,  or  by  powder-hose. 
Powder-hose  is  a  long  cylinder  of  linen  or  calico,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder. 

IV.  Charges  and  Aromenclature.—The  explosive  used  in  mili- 
tary M.  is  generally  gunpowder— nitro-glycerine,  gun-cot- 
ton, and  other  violent  explosives  being  too  sudden  in  their 
action  to  have  the  lifting  effect  required.   The  effects  caused 
by  an  explosion  underground  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
powder,  upon  its  depth  below  the  surface,  and  upon'the 
nature  of  the  soil.    Beside  the  disturbance  at  the  surface, 
there  is  a  violent  internal  commotion  which  extends  in  all 
directions.    The  distances  to  which  this  commotion  extends 
are  called  the  radii  of  rupture.    The  radius  of  the  circular 
opening  on  the  ground  is  called  the  radius  of  the  crater. 
The  shortest  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  charge  to  t4ie 
surface  of  the  ground  is  called  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  charge  to  the  edge 
of  the  crater  is  called  the  radius  of  explosion.    A  crater  of 
which  the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
called  a  one-lined  crater  ;  when  the  diameter  is  double  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  a  two -lined  crater,  and  so  on. 
M.  charged  so  as  to  produce  two-lined  craters  are  known 
as  common  M.    If  more  heavily  charged,  they  are  called 
globes  of  compression  or  overcharged  M.    Those  with  small- 
er charges  are  called  undercharged  M.    Those  with  charges 
so  small  as  not  to  produce  any  crater  are  called  camouflets. 
A  small  M.  with  a  line  of  least  resistance  not  greater  than 
10',  formed  by   sinking  a  shaft  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground   and    placing  the  charge  at  the  bottom  of  it,   is 
termed  a  fougasse.    A  stone  fougasse  consists  of  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  its  axis 
inclined  toward  the  enemy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed 
a  charge  of  powder.    Charges  are  said  to  be  at  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
lined  intervals  when  the  distances  between  their  centres 
are  respectively  one  half,  two  halves,  three  halves,  etc.  of 
the  sum  of  their  lines  of  least  resistance. 

V.  Countermines. — A  system  of  countermines  consists  of  2 
parts— viz.  that  exterior  to  the  main  ditch,  and  that  under 
and  within  the  main  ditch.    The  2  leading  principles  to  be 
observed  in  its  arrangement  are— 1st,  to  make  each  group 
of  chambers  and  branches  independent  of  the  others,  by 
giving  it  a  separate  communication  with  the  main  gallery 
in  rear,  so  that  the  destruction  of  one  group  may  not  paralyze 
another ;  and,  2d,  to  present  the  ends  of  galleries  to  the 
blows  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  the  flanks,  since  the  effects 
of  his  globes  of  compression  are  thus  much  diminished. 
Pig.  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  most  important  galleries 
in  a  system  of  countermines.    The  continuous  gallery  ABO 
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is  placed  behind  the  counterscarp,  and  is  the  base  of  the 
first  part  of  the  system  ;  it  is  called  the  counterscarp  gallery. 
The  galleries  aaa  are  called  galleries  of  communication. 
The  galleries  6  b  b,  of  which  the  function  is  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  miner,  are  called  listening  galleries.  The  gal- 
leries c  c  c  are  called  transversals  ;  their  object  is  to  facilitate 
ventilation  and  the  service  of  the  mines.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  system— not  shown  in  the  diagram— the  M.  under 
the  ditch,  having  for  their  main  object  to  disperse  the  debris 
from  the  breaches,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  foot  of  the 
scarp.  Their  branches  debouch  from  a  gallery  behind  the 
scarp  and  about  20  yards  from  it,  called  the  scarp  gallery. 
This  gallery  serves  as  base  to  all  M.  within  scarp. 

VI.  Subterranean  Warfare. — In  the  attack  the  miner  should 
advance  by  several  galleries,  the  flank  ones  being  guarded 
by  branches  as  listeners,  and  should  push  his  advance  with 
great  vigor,  at  the  same  time  taking  all  precautions  to  dis- 
cover the  enemy  and  to  conceal  his  own  approach.  Upon 
discovering  the  enemy's  presence,  he  must  at  once  establish 
globes  of  compression,  to  destroy  the  countermines.  But 
before  springing  them  he  must  prepare  for  the  following 
operations— viz.  1st,  to  occupy  and  intrench  himself  in  the 
craters ;  2d,  to  construct  shelters  for  the  troops  ordered  to 
protect  them  from  sorties  ;  and,  3d,  to  establish  surface 
communication  between  them  and  his  trenches.  The  latter 
is  done  by  means  of  the  sap,  and  by  intermediate  small 
M.  which  are  sprung  at  the  same  time  as  the  globes.  As 
soon  as  he  has  occupied  the  craters,  the  besieger  should 
sink  a  shaft  and  debouch  with  his  galleries.  These  will 
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generally  be  directed  straight  to  the  front  to  continue  the 
attack.  Should  the  enemy  open  a  crater  by  the  explosion 
of  a  countermine,  the  besieger  will  occupy  it  and  proceed 
to  search  for  the  gallery  leading  to  it.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  gallery,  he  may  convert  it  into  a  trench  by 
the  simultaneous  explosion  of  heaps  of  powder  deposited 
in  it  from  distance  to  distance.  The  besieger  should  use 
large  charges  of  powder,  as  a  general  rule  employing  globes 
of  compression.  In  the  defence  the  besieged  should  sus- 
pend his  labors  several  times  a  day  to  listen.  As  soon  as  he 
hears  the  enemy,  he  should  push  forward  a  branch  to  meet 
him  ;  or  he  may  at  once  excavate  a  chamber  and  load  it  as 
a  camouflet,  and  then  wait  until  the  enemy  is  near  enough. 
The  object  of  the  besieged  is  to  destroy  as  much  of  the 
enemy's  galleries  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
avoids  producing  deep  craters  at  the  surface  in  which  his 
enemy  can  make  a  lodgment.  Hence,  he  should  place  his 
M.  at  such  a  depth  that,  even  while  he  employs  considerable 
charges,  these  shall  not>  produce  extensive  craters,  and  he 
must  not  spring  them  until  the  distance  of  the  enemy  is  less 
than  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances he  should  himself  occupy  a  crater.  After  the  enemy 
has  sprung  his  globes  of  compression,  the  besieged,  beside 
keeping  up  a  heavy  artil.  fire  on  the  craters,  should  at  once 
advance  with  numerous  branches  close  up  to  them,  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks.  If  he  succeeds  in  preventing  the  enemy 
from  debouching  with  a  gallery,  he  proceeds  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  crater  by  further  explosions.  He  opposes  the 
sinking  of  shafts  of  attack  over  his  countermines  by  coun- 
tershafts, made  by  boring  a  hole  upward,  loading,  and  firing 
it.  He  repels  the  storming  of  his  galleries  by  Darricading 
his  loopholed  doors,  and  firing  a  smoke-ball  on  the  enemy's 
side  ;  the  latter  being  thus  driven  away,  he  has  time  to  effect 
an  explosion  which  shall  destroy  a  portion  of  his  gallery, 
and  thus  raise  an  effective  barrier.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  C'yc.,  by  CAPT.  O.  H.  ERNST.] 

Mlnghet'tl  (MARCO),  b.  in  Bologna,  It.,  in  1818  ;  studied 
phys.  and  social  science,  and  travelled  in  It.,  Fr.,  and  Ger. 
In  1846  he  pronounced  a  discourse  at  Bologna  on  the  corn- 
law  reform  in  Eng.,  declaring  himself  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
His  next  work  was  a  Dialogue  on  thePhilos.  of  Hist.  In  1854  he 
pub.  an  essay  on  the  Decay  of  the  Fine  Arlf,  in  1859  a  treatise 
entitled  Delia  Economia  pubfica,  dette  sve  attinenze  con  la  mo- 
rale e  col  dirilto.  Meanwhile  lie  had  established  in  1846  a 
journal,  11  Felsineo.  In  1847  he  was  invited  to  Rome  as 
member  of  the  Consulta  della  Finanze.  In  1848  he  was 
named  by  Pius  IX.  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  on  the 
defection  of  the  pope  from  the  liberal  cause  M.  left  the  min- 
istry and  hastened  to  the  Lombard  camp,  where  he  was 
appointed  capt.  on  the  staff  of  Carlo  Alberto.  After  the 
battle  of  Goito  he  was  created  major,  and  after  that  of  Cus- 
tozza  (1848)  he  was  decorated.  Rossi  invited  him  to  form  a 
part  of  his  constitutional  ministry.  M.  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  very  day  of  the  assassination  of  his  friend,  and  at  once 
pub.  a  protest  against  the  crime.  M.  returned  to  the  Pied- 
montese  army.  After  the  battle  of  Novara  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  private  studies.  In  1858  he  went  to  Egypt  and 
Sinai ;  in  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Cavour  sec. -gen.  of  for- 
eign affairs.  After  the  peace  of  Villafranca  he  became  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  the  Romagna,  and  upon  the  an- 
nexation he  was  elected  M.  P.  from  Bologna.  In  1860  M.  was 
named  minister  of  the  interior,  in  1862  minister  of  finance, 
and  at  the  same  time  pres.  of  the  council ;  in  1864  he  effected 
a  loan  of  700,000,000  francs,  and  brought  about  the  Sept. 
convention  which  transferred  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  It. 
to  Florence.  In  the  Menabrea  ministry  M.  was  at  the  head 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  dept. 

miniature,  min'e-tQr,  a  delicate  style  of  painting,  gen- 
erally applied  to  very  small  portraits,  whence  a  "minia- 
ture.'''' M.  painting  may  be  divided  into  2  kinds— that  of 
the  illuminated  MSS.,  which  was  always  executed  on  parch- 
ment, and  the  modern  art  so  called,  applicable  to  any  mate- 
rial, but  for  which  ivory  plates  almost  invariably  serve  as 
the  ground.  The  miniatori  or  illuminators  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  distinguished  for  great  care,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  their  colors,  which  are  generally  as  fresh  to- 
day as  when  first  applied.  After  the  invention  of  printing 
had  superseded  calligraphy  and  illumination,  the  demand 
for  pictures,  whether  small  portraits  or  reduced  copies  of 
larger  works,  in  fact  greatly  increased,  and  the  art  assumed 
new  characteristics.  Though  less  modern  in  many  respects 
than  their  It.  contemporaries,  Hemling,  and  especially  Hol- 
bein (d.  1554),  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  present 
M.  The  earlier  painters  used  egg,  gum,  or  glue  as  a  vehicle. 
They  always  employed  body-colors  thickened  with  white ; 
tlui«.  the  shades  were  not  executed  with  a  transparent 
medium.^but  with  light  colors  which  were  opaque. 

Mlule,  me-ne-a'  (CLACDE  J£TIENNE),  b.  at  Paris  about 
1805  ;  entered  early  the  army  as  a  volunteer ;  fought  in  Al- 
geria ;  was  made  capt.  in  1849 ;  became  a  teacher  in  gun- 
nery at  the  school  of  Vincennes  in  1852,  and  went  in  1858  to 
Egypt  as  supt.  of  a  factory  of  firearms.  In  1849  he  brought 
out  his  invention  of  the  rifle-ball  which  is  called  after  him. 
D.  Dec.  15,  1879. 

Mln'lms,  or  Minimi  [Lat.  minimus,  "the  least"], 
Order  of  the,  instituted  by  St.  Francis  de  Paula  about 
1436,  under  the  name  of  "Hermits  of  St.  Francis;"  con- 
firmed in  1474  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  name  changed  to  Min- 
ims by  Alexander  II.  Convents  of  nuns  were  established 
in  1495  in  Sp.,  and  in  1621  in  Fr.  Agreeably  to  their  name, 
humility  was  the  distinguishing  feature,  and  with  the  usual 
vows  of  poverty,  continence,  and  obedience,  the  most  rigid 
abstinence  was  inculcated. 

Mining  Engineering.  As  an  art,  mining  is  an  art  of 
excavation,  but  as  a  science  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
science  of  avoiding  excavation,  since  the  aim  of  the  engi- 
neer is  to  reach  and  remove  the  valuable  masses  entirely  if 
possible,  and  no  more.  The  miner's  method  of  excavating 
consists  essentially  in  first  undermining  the  face  of  rock 


and  then  prying,  wedging,  or  blowing  it  down.  The  tools 
and  instruments  for  this  are  picks,  wedges,  hand-drills, 
power-drills,  cutting-machines,  and  blasting-powders.  Be- 
side the  undermining  at  the  bottom  of  the  face,  it  is  often 
expedient  to  disengage  the  sides  also  with  the  pick. 

Many  mines  have  been  begun  by  a  simple  quarrying  on 
the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  deposit,  but  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties invalidate  this  method  so  decidedly  that  at  the  depth 
of  100  ft.  mostly  the  science  of  deep  mining  has  to  be  in- 
voked. It  is  impracticable  to  avoid  making  certain  prepar- 
atory works  before  the  attack  or  exploitation  can  be  prop- 
erly commenced.  These  works  are  tunnels,  shafts,  and 
adits.  Supposing  that  a  vertical  shaft  has  been  sunk,  as 
deep  down  as  various  reasons  will  allow,  it  is  next  put  into 
connection  with  the  deposit  by  means  of  the  adits,  which 
are  galleries  sloping  a  little  toward  the  shaft  for  drainage 
and  rolling.  From  where  the  adits  pierce  the  vein  next  are 
run  gangways  to  right  and  left  in  the  vein  itself.  These 
make  the  different  levels.  Finally,  these  levels  being  put 
into  communication  by  slopes  in  the  vein— 200  ft.  apart,  for 
example — the  mineral  mass  is  seen  to  be  subdivided  into  a 
set  of  parallelepipeds.  This  finishes  the  preparatory  work. 

Exploitation  is  the  taking  out  of  the  parallelepipeds  so 
prepared  and  exposed.  If  such  a  parallelepiped  be  attacked 
on  an  upper  corner  by  miners,  with  pick,  drill-bar,  and 
shovel,  it  is  called  underhand  stoping.  Overhand  sloping  is 
where  the  workmen  attack  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  a 
parallelepiped.  In  this  case  the  miners  are,  as  it  were,  un- 
dermining the  whole  parallelepiped.  In  comparing  these  2 
methods  it  will  be  found  that  for  various  reasons  under- 
hand stoping  is  best  for  mining  precious  metal,  and  over- 
hand for  coal. 

The  exploitation  of  thick  veins  is  effected  by  different 
dispositions.  For  example,  when  there  is  abundant  filling 
they  may  be  attacked  from  below  upward  ;  or  again,  where 
ca'ving  is  allowable,  they  may  be  taken  from  above  down- 
ward ;  and  finally  the  method  by  pillars  and  galleries  is  ap- 
plicable anywhere.  That  title  ordinarily  refers  to  an  ex- 
ploitation in  which  the  pillars  are  used  for  support  alone, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  left  and  abandoned  utterly.  This 
relinquishes  }4  to  J^  the  material  in  the  earth,  but  in  thick 
veins  of  cheap  ore  or  coal  is  sometimes  the  only  way 
possible.  It  is  combined  often,  howeve_r,  with  a  subsequent 
robbing  of  the  pillars.  The  robbing  involves  caving,  and 
when  the  creep  of  the  caving  can  be  commanded  the  method 
is  as  exhaustive  as  any. 

Coal-mining  differs  from  other  mining  principally  because 
there  is  comparatively  little  refuse  in  ordinary  coal-beds, 
and  because  the  generation  and  blowing  out  of  fire-damp 
in  fiery  mines  exact  peculiar  lighting,  particular  ventilation, 
and  beside  a  disposition  of  works  in  which  the  different 
portions,  and  even  the  different  breasts,  are  isolated  one 
from  another,  so  that  an  accident  in  one  may  not  compromise 
all.  The  perfection  of  an  exploitation  is  to  get  out  all  the 
valuable  material,  and  nothing  else,  with  rapidity  and  with 
safety  and  comfort  to  the  miners. 

Interior  Transportation.  —  From  the  fronts  down  to  the 
gangways  the  matters  are  sent  in  barrows,  sledges,  shutes, 
or  cars.  In  the  main-ways  there  are  always  railroads.  The 
cars  may  be  iron  or  wood.  The  motors  are  men  and  boys, 
mules,  small  horses,  stationary  engines  with  endless  chains, 
or  locomotives. 

Hoisting.— M  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  a  derrick,  on  top 
of  which  are  2  large  sheaves  or  pulleys  to  bend  the  cables 
from  the  shaft  to  the  winding-drums  or  reels.  The  cables 
are  terminated  with  an  end  of  chain,  which  is  hooked  on  to 
the  buckets,  skips,  or  cages.  The  cages  are  simple  elevators, 
which  carry  one  or  more  cars ;  they  are  guided  by  vertical 
strips  of  timber  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  hoisting-way,  and 
these  also  serve  in  connection  with  the  parachutes,  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  all  cages,  particularly  if  miners  are 
hoisted  in  them. 

Pumping.—  The  pumps  of  a  deep  mine  are  composed  of  a 
series  of  lifts,  each  more  than  100  ft.  high.  All  the  pumps 
are  force-pumps  with  plungers,  except  the  lowest,  wnich  is 
a  lift-pump,  more  convenient  for  following  the  sinking  of 
the  shaft  or  being  moved  about.  If  lift-pumps  were  used 
alone,  the  engine  would  have  to  lift  rods  and  water  at  the 
same  time,  thereby  doubling  its  work.  The  best  pump  en- 
gines undoubtedly  are  single-acting,  with  large  cut-off. 

Ventilation  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Artificial  venti- 
lation is  produced  by  pneumatic  machines,  by  fans,  by  fur- 
naces, and  by  jets  of  steam.  It  is  found  preferable  to 
ventilate  by  drawing  out  the  air,  rather  than  by  forcing  it  in. 
The  amount  of  air  required  for  any  mine  can  hardly  be  told 
except  by  experiment.  In  coal-mines  it  is  imperative  to 
split  the  air  without  stint,  in  order  to  subserve  the  isolation 
of  the  works.  The  directing  and  modifying  of  the  currents 
is  effected  by  doors  and  air-shutes  in  the  mine- ways. 

Milling  at  coal-mines  consists  only  in  breaking,  picking, 
screening,  and  washing  the  coal.  The  breakers  are  toothed 
cylinders ;  the  screens  are  revolving  trommels,  with  differ- 
ent-sized apertures  for  sorting  the  lumps  as  they  pass 
through ;  the  washing  is  done  in  large  jigs  or  cisterns 
Masses  of  metallic  ore  when  first  extracted  and  dumped 
are  first  broken  by  hammers  or  sledge- work  in  a  pile-drive  r 
frame  ;  then  treated  by  jaw-crushers  and  cylinder  rollers ; 
then  transmitted  to  the  stamps.  For  the  same  purpose 
heavy  wheels  rolling  in  a  circular  trough  are  used,  and  in 
some  respects  to  better  effect,  as  they  do  not  destroy  the 
metal  when  native,  like  stamps. 

Mining  Surreyinff.—The  main  ways  are  surveyed  with  a 
transit,  the  narrower  ones  and  the  fronts  of  work  with  a 
compass  and  half  circle  suspended  from  a  cord  stretched  at 
convenient  points.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  and 
linear  measurements  being  referred  to  3  co-ordinate  planes, 
it  is  easy  therefrom  to  make  maps,  sections,  and  elevations, 
or  to  solve  any  problem  of  underground  projection,  by  tL 
ordinary  methods  of  geometry  or  trigonometry.  {From  ong. 
art.  in  J.'s  Uiiiv.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  F.  L.  VIXTON.] 
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Mink  [of  uncertain  etymology],  a  name  given  to  the  2 
small  species  of  the  weasel  family  (Mustehdae)  and  of  the 
genus  Kto/i«*-viz.  (1)  P.  Mreola  of  Europe  and  N  Asia 
and  (2)  P  vison  of  N.  Amer.  The  M.  of  N.  Amer.  yields  fine 


and  high-priced  furs,  especially  northward.   The  M.  frequent 
small  streams  and  forests  and  mts.    They  are  easily  bred  in 
a  half-domesticated  state,  and  several  large  '  minkeneS 
have  been  established  in  the  U.  S.  with  good  pecuniary  re- 
sults.   M.  are  easily  trapped. 

Mlmieap'olls,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Kan.,  on  zs. 
bank  of  Solomon  River.  Pop.  1880,  1084. 

.11  i ii i»«-a polls,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Hennepin  co.,  Minn.,  on  both  sides  of  Miss.  River,  at  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  8  m.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  The  site  is  on  a 
broad  esplanade  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  falls, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  its  beauty. 
Several  picturesque  lakes  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  Falls  of  Minnehaha  ("laughing  water")  are  but  5  m. 
distant.  M.  has  a  line  of  steamers  which  in  summer  ply  on 
the  upper  Miss.,  above  the  falls  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  having  a  descent  of  75  ft.  within  a  mile,  supply 
an  immense  water-power.  The  Univ.  of  Minn,  is  located 
here,  as  well  as  the  Augsburg  (Lutheran)  Theological  Sem., 
established  by  the  Scandinavians  of  the  N.  W.,and  Hamline 
Univ.,  by  the  Meths.  There  are  an  acad.,  2  female  sems.,  a 
medical  coll.,  an  athenaeum,  8  opera-houses,  and  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  cemetery.  Lumber  and  flour  are  very  exten- 
sively manufactured  here.  M.  was  first  settled  in  1849,  in- 
corporated 1867,  annexed  city  of  St.  Anthony,  on  E.  bank, 
1873.  Pop.  1870,  13,066;  1880,  46,887  :  1885,  about  120.000. 

Mliiueha'lia  ["laughing  water,"  in  the  Dak.  lang.],  a 
waterfall  in  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.,  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 
Here  the  small  river  Minnehaha  leaps  60  ft.  down  a  lime- 
stone precipice.  It  is  J^  in.  from  the  Miss,  and  near  Min- 
neapolis. The  legend  of  an  Indian  maiden  leaping  this  fall 
when  thwarted  in  her  love  for  an  Indian  brave  has  been 
finely  treated  by  Longfellow  in  his  Minnehaha. 

Mln'neslngers,  The  [O.  H.  Ger.  Minni,  "  love  "  and 
singen,  "  to  sing  "],  the  distinctive  name  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  poets  who  nourished  in  Ger.  from  the  middle  of  the  12th 
to  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  Before  their  appearance 
lyric  poetry  and  versification  were  virtually  unknown  in 
Ger. ;  and  it  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  M.  did 
not  learn  their  art  from  the  Provencal  poets.  It  seems  as  if 
the  religious  fervor  excited  by  the  Crusades,  together  with 
the  chivalric  sentiments  of  the  times,  had  suddenly  inspired 
the  whole  knight-errantry  of  Ger.  with  a  poetic  frenzy  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  their  productions 
is,  that  while  those  knights  were  mostly  uneducated  men, 
many  of  them  not  able  to  read  and  write,  their  poems  are 
distinguished  by  a  surprising  elaboration  of  poetical  form. 
This  poetic  outbreak  was  at  first  confined  exclusively  to  the 
knightly  class.  When  subsequently  the  peasants  and  citi- 
zens began  ateo  to  practise  poetical  composition,  the  Min- 
nesong  became  changed  into  the  Meistersong.  None  of  the 
early  knight-minstrels,  and  only  few  of  the  later,  wrote 
down  their  songs.  They  improvised  the  poetry  and  the 
music  at  the  same  time.  Generally,  the  song  was  composed 
for  the  knight's  lady-love,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  not  on  pa- 
per, but  through  the  agency  of  the  knight's  Sancho  Panza, 
a  young  Singerlein  of  good  voice  and  quick  memory,  to 
whom  the  knight  sang  his  song  till  the  young  man  had  it  by 
heart.  Then  he  was  despatched  to  the  lady-love  in  question 
to  sing  her  his  master's  song.  The  Minnesongs  were  passec 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  until  toward  the  close  of  the  13th  cen 
tury  one  of  the  later  M.  was  instructed  by  a  Swiss  knight  to 
collect  and  have  written  down  all  discoverable  Minnesongs 
The  M.  sang  only  lyrics.  In  course  of  time  they  became 
didactic,  censorious,  and  critical.  Some  of  the  M.  put  into 
metncal  form  the  romances  of  the  knights  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  Charlemagne.  Most  prominent  among  these  writers 
of  Mmne-romances  are  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who 
wrote  Farcical  •  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  the  author  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  ;  and  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  known  by 
Golden  legend  of  Poor  Henry.  By  far  the  most  prominent 
among  the  purely  lyrical  M.  ranks  Walther  von  der  Vogel 
weide.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  exhibits  the  Quixotic  side 
of  that  knight-errant  period  in  all  its  absurdity.  Emp 
Henry  VI.  and  his  son,  young  Conrad,  the  last  of  the  Hohen 
staufens,  were  also  among  the  M.  (See  YAK  DER  HAGEN 
Minnesinger.) 


.Tl  iimowo'ta,   one  of  the  N.  W.  States,  at  the    head 

of  the  Miss. 
Valley,  lying 


between  43° 
30'  and  49°  N. 
lat.,  and  89° 
29'  and  97°  5' 
W.  Ion.  It  is 
bounded  N. 
by  British 
Amer.,  E.  by 
Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the 
State  of  Wis., 
S.  by  la.,  and 
W.  by  Dak. 
The  extreme 
length  of  the 
State  from  N. 
to  S.  is  about 
380  m. ;  its 
breadth  is 
from  337  to 
262  m. ;  area 
estimated  at 
83,365  sq.  m. 

or  53,353,600  acres.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
prin.  tributary  of  the  Miss,  within  its  boundaries,  and  is  said 
to  signify  in  the  Dak.  or  Sioux  lang.  "  sky-tinted  water." 

Face  of  the  Cmmtry.—  The  gen.  surface  of  the  country  is 
undulating,  and  is  the  actual  watershed  of  all  that  part  of 
the  N.  Amer.  continent  lying  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  range  of  drift-hills  crossing  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  State  nearly  from  E.  to  W.,  mostly  with  flat  tops 
and  nowhere  exceeding  100  ft.  of  elevation  above  the  ad- 
jacent country,  in  or  near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Miss. 
River,  of  the  "Red  River  of  the  N.,  of  the  feeders  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  sources  also  of  the 
St.  Louis  River.  There  are,  then,  3  distinct  slopes,  differing 
in  soil,  vegetation,  and  geological  character  in  the  State— 
the  N.  slope,  including  not  only  the  Red  River  Valley,  but 
the  valleys  and  lakes  of  the  streams  draining  into  Rainy 
Lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  :  the  E.  slope,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Louis  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  de- 
clining gently  toward  Lake  Superior :  and  the  S.  slope, 
drained  by  the  Miss,  and  its  affluents,  comprising  about  % 
of  the  State,  and  extending  into  and  forming  part  of  the 
great  Miss.  Valley.  Three  fourths  of  the  State  may  be 
generally  described  as  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with 
frequent  groves,  oak-openings,  and  belts  of  hard-wood 
timber,  dotted  with  numberless  small  lakes  and  drained  by 
numerous  clear  and  limpid  streams.  The  remaining  fourth 
includes  the  hills  which  form  the  divide,  the  extensive 
mineral  tract  extending  toward  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
heavy  timbered  region  lying  around  the  sources  of  the  Miss, 
and  Red  River  of  the  N. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.— The  State  is  mostly  drained  by  the 
Miss.,  the  Red  River  of  the  N.,  the  St.  Louis,  and  their 
numerous  tributaries.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Miss.,  the 
Minnesota  is  the  principal  on  the  S.  W.  side  ;  the  other  trib- 
utaries on  the  S.  W.  side  are  the  Root,  Zumbrota,  Cannon, 
Sauk,  Crow  Wing,  and  Willow  rivers ;  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
its  largest  affluent  is  the  St.  Croix  :  and  Rum  River,  the  out- 
let of  Mille  Lacs  Lake,  is  the  only  other  considerable  stream  ; 
the  Red  River  has  several  branches  of  but  moderate  size, 
known  as  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Red  Lake,  and  Reed  Grass 
rivers  ;  the  St.  Louis  has  several  streams,  such  as  the  Ush- 
kabwahka,  Big  White  Face,  Stone,  Floodwood,  and  Savan- 
nah rivers.  There  are  also  numerous  small  streams  flowing 
into  Lake  Superior,  and  several  of  larger  size,  such  as  the 
Vermilion,  Little  Fork,  Big  Fork,  and  Baudette,  discharging 
into  Rainy  Lake  River  and  the  chain  of  lakes  which  form  a 
part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  the  State.  M.  is  emphatically 
the  land  of  lakes  (about  7000).  A  few  of  these  lakes,  such  as 
Leech,  Red  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  Vermilion,  Winnebegoshish, 
Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Cass,  and  Otter  Tail  lakes  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  Lake  Itasca,  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
Miss.,  is  of  horseshoe  shape,  and  its  longest  diameter  is  only 
10  or  12  m.  ;  Lake  Traverse,  the  source  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  N.,  is  long  but  narrow  ;  Dead  Fish  Lake,  source  of  the 
St.  Louis,  is  small ;  Lakes  Pepin  and  St.  Croix  are  only  en- 
largements of  river-beds  of  Miss,  and  St.  Croix  rivers. 

Mineralogy.  —  Iron  of  excellent  quality  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  also  in  the  S. 
and  S.  W.  portions  of  the  State.  Copper  of  equal  purity 
with  that  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich,  has  been  found  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  moder- 
ately paying  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermilion  Lake. 
The  other  prin.  minerals  of  the  State  are  slate,  lime,  salt, 
white  sand  for  glass-making,  building-stone,  peat,  tripoli, 
marl,  etc.  The  red  pipestone  of  which  the  Indians  made 
their  pipes  Is  found  abundantly  in  the  S.  W.,  and  is  quarried 
and  used  for  many  purposes. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  3  slopes  specified  above  have 
each  a  different  soil  and  vegetable  growths.  The  N.  is  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit  admirably  adapted  to  wheat-culture 
and  to  grazing.  This  region  has  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm, 
and  maple.  The  E.  slope  is  a  better  mineral  than  agricult- 
ural region,  though  the  soil  vields  fair  crops  ;  much  of  this 
slope,  as  well  as  the  highlands  or  divides,  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  coniferous  trees, 
valuable  as  lumber,  but  the  soil  beneath  them,  when  cleared, 
is  comparatively  sterile.  The  S.  slope,  which  comprises  all 
of  the  State  below  the  highlands,  is  composed  of  alternate 
rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility 
and  productiveness.  About  ^  of  the  land-surface  of  M.  is 
timbered  land.  In  this  S.  slope  there  are  detached  groves 
and  copses  of  great  beauty  sprinkled  everywhere  among 
the  prairies  and  around  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes. 
while  growths  of  dwarfed  oaks  skirt  the  borders  of  the 
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prairies  and  are  known  as  oak-openings.  There  is  also  a 
tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Minnesota  River,  over  100  m.  in 
length  and  with  an  average  width  exceeding  40  m.,  com- 
prising an  area  of  5000  sq.  m.,  which  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  magnificent  hard-wood  timber.  It  is  known  as 
the  Big  Woods.  In  this,  as  well  as  the  smaller  groves,  are 
found  almost  every  species  of  deciduous  trees  known  in  the 
N.  States.  More  than  20,000,000  forest  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  State.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  small  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes  in  the 
N.  E.  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  sub-alpine  flora  predominate 
— wild  rice,  reeds,  callas,  and  water-loving  plants  generally. 
In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  State  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
256,000  acres  of  cranberry  marsh,  which  yield  abundantly. 
Among  fruits,  apples,  Siberian  crab-apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  grapes  (the  more  N.  varieties),  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  blackberries,  whortleberries,  and  goose- 
berries are  abundantly  cultivated,  and  yield  immense 
quantities  of  excellent  fruit.  • 

Zoology.— The  prairies  and  forests  abound  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  wild  animals,  especially  wolves  (2  species,  the  gray 
and  the  prairie  wolf),  bears,  wild-cats,  raccoons,  foxes,  deer, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers,  and  wpodchucks.  Otter,  mink, 
beaver,  and  muskrats  are  the  prin.  aquatic  animals.  Pig- 
eons, grouse,  wild-turkeys,  and  partridges  are  among  the 
feathered  game,  as  well  as  ducks,  brant,  and  wild-geese  in 
their  season,  and  multitudes  of  smaller  birds,  distinguished 
for  their  gay;  plumage  or  melodious  song,  make  the  woods, 
lakes,  and  rivers  vocal  with  their  music  or  brilliant  with 
their  beautiful  and  varied  hues.  The  numerous  lakes  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  pickerel,  bass;  pike,  sunfish,  and 
smaller  fish,  and  the  present  fish  commissioner  is  introduc- 
ing into  them  in  large  numbers  lake  and  brook  trout,  the 
lake  white-fish,  black  bass,  etc. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  M.  is  remarkably  healthful  and 
bracing,  and  is  largely  sought  by  invalids  for  its  dry  and 
tonic  character.  The  mean  average  temperature  of  the 
State  for  the  yr.  is  44.60° ;  the  mean  winter  temperature, 
16.10°  ;  the  summer  temperature  averages  about  70.50°  ;  the 
spring  has  a  mean  temperature  of  46°,  and  the  autumn 
aoout  38°.  The  largest  amount  of  rainfall  is  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  the  wjnter  being  usually  dry  and  the 
snowfall  much  lighter  than  in  States  farther  S. 

Agricultural  Products. — The  census  of  1880  showed  M.  to 
be  the  fifth  great  wheat-growing  State  in  the  U.,  producing 
34,601,030  bushels ;  corn,  14,831,741  bushels ;  oats,  23,382,158 
bushels  ;  barley,  2,972,965  bushels  ;  wool,  1,352,124  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.  —  M.  had,  in  1880,  257,282  horses,  659,050 
cattle,  267,598  sheep,  381,415  swine. 

Manufactures. — With  the  exception  of  the  lumber  trade, 
M.  is  not  a  heavy  manufacturing  State.  There  were,  in 
1880,  3493  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  21,247 
hands,  paying  $8,613,094  wages,  with  capital  of  $31,004,811 ; 
value  of  products,  876,065,198.  Of  lumber  there  were  472,- 
280,000  ft.  sawed  in  1880.  The  milling  business  at  Minneapo- 
lis and  elsewhere  is  enormous. 

Railroads.— M..  had,  Jan.  1, 1882, 3391  m.  of  railway,  costing 
$207,040,999,  with  net  earnings  of  $4,794,447,  paying  dividends 
and  int.  of  $3,797,954.  Several  of  these  are  great  trunk  lines, 
like  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul ;  Chicago  and 
N.  W. ;  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  and  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  N.  Pacific  railway  also  runs 
for  290  m.  through  M. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1880  was 
—real  estate,  $203,446,781 ;  personal,  $54,581,906  ;  total,  $258,- 
028,687 ;  State  tax,  1V5  mills  on  $1,  producing  $383,905.  The 
whole  taxation,  however,  State  and  local,  was  $3,713,707 ; 
State  debt,  1880,  $2,565,000 ;  total  indebtedness,  State  and 
local,  $8,476,064. 

Commerce.— The  internal  trade  of  M.  consists  mainly  of 
grain  and  other  food-supplies,  transported  (chiefly  by  rail) 
to  E.  markets.  The  great  rivers— the  Miss.,  the  St.  Croix, 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  N.,  with  the  Minnesota— furnish 
no  less  than  2800  m.  of  navigable  waters.  The  State  had, 
in  1881,  87  registered  vessels,  carrying  8346  tons;  value  of 
exports  from  the  2  customs  dists.,  Duluth  and  Minnesota, 
in  1881,  $2,275,163 ;  imports,  $783,284. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  M.  had  27  national  banks,  capi- 
tal, $4,900,000;  circulation,  $1,845,234 ;  bonds  to  secure  circu- 
lation. $2,073,500 ;  deposits,  $13,010,427.  There  were  also  20 
State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  having  deposits  of  $4,475,337  ;  3 
savings  banks,  deposits,  $506,510,  and  89  private  bankers, 
deposits,  $2,772,567.  Fire  insurance  cos.  in  1880  had  risks  of 
§105,803,134 ;  received  for  premiums,  $1,311,330  ;  losses  paid, 
$1,374,149. 

Education.—  Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21  yrs.) 
in  1878,  271,428,  of  whom  180,248  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools.  In  1880,  children  attending  school  were  186,544  ; 
total  expenditure  for  public  schools,  1880,  $1,622,919,  of 
which  teachers'  salaries  required  $956,571.  Total  per- 
manent school  fund  of  the  State,  $4,050,729 ;  value  of  school 
buildings,  $3,382.352.  M.  has  6  univs.  and  colls.,  with  63  in- 
structors, 822  students,  paying  $7265  tuition  fees.  News- 
papers and  periodicals  in  1882,  219,  of  which  13  were  daily 
journals. 

Churches.— M.  has  about  1600  chs.,  the  Lutheran  denom- 
ination leading,  with  418  chs.  and  55,000  members ;  Meth. 
Epis.,  242  chs.,  20,355  members  ;  R.  Cath.,  212  chs. ;  Bap.,  140 
chs.,  7026  members  ;  Congregationalist,  137  chs.,  6702  mem- 
bers ;  Presb.,  116  chs.,  6717  members  ;  Prot.  Epis.,  56  chs., 
4584  members. 

Population.  —  In  1860,  172,023;  1870,  439,706;  1880,  780.773 
(whites  776,884,  colored  3889,  including  2300  Indians,  24  Chi., 
and  1  Japanese). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Minneapolis,  46,887  ; 
St.  Paul  (cap.),  41,473;  Winona,  10,208;  Stillwater,  9055; 
Red  Wing,  5876 ;  Mankato,  5550  ;  Faribault,  5415 ;  Rochester, 
5103  ;  Hastings,  3809 ;  St.  Peter,  3436 ;  Owatonna,  3161 ;  Du- 
luth, 2&45  ;  Lake  City,  2596  ;  New  Ulm,  2471 ;  St.  Cloud,  2462; 
Northfield,  2296. 
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COUNTIM. 

»Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

Cot'  STY  TOWNS. 

I'M;.      --    , 

Aitkin.... 
Anoka  . 

6-E 
9-F 
5-B 
S-C 
8-D 
8-A 
11-D 
10-D 
6-F 
9-E 
5-D 
9-B 
9-F 
5-A 
8-H 
11-C 
6-D 
10-F 
11-F 
7-B 
11-E 
11-G 
11-E 
10-F 
7-B 
9-E 
11-H 
5-C 
9-F 

178 
3,940 
308 
80 
1,558 
M 
17302 
6,396 
286 
11,586 
380 
1,467 
4,358 
92 

°534 
200 
16,312 
8,598 
4,239 
9,940 
24,887 
10,578 
S2,618 
340 
31.566 
14,936 

2,035 

366 
7,108 
5,218 
10     i 
3,012 
3,688 
22,889 
12,018 
1,230 
14,140 
486 
5,408 
7,982 
5,887 
65 
5,533 
2,319 
17,391 
11,344 
9,130 
13,016 
28,162 
18,069 
29,651 
3,004 
67,013 
16,332 

Aitkin   
Anoka  
Detroit  City  

136 

2,706 
554 

Beltrami  

Big  Stone  
Blue  Earth  
Brown  
Carlton  
Carver  

Sank  Rapids.... 
OrtonviUe  
Mankato  ... 
NewTJlm  
Thomson  
Chaska   

598 
tp.    709 
5,550 
2,471 
265 
1,068 

Chippewa  
Chisago  
Clay.  
Cook  
Cotton  wood  
Crow  Wing  
Dakota  

Montevideo   ... 
Centre  City  
Moorhead  
Grand  Marais.... 
Windom  .. 
Srainerd  
Castings  

862 
33 

"443 

1,865 
3,809 
477 
1,355 
1,066 
939 
1,966 
'.,-:.: 
tp.  375 
46,887 
894 

Douglas  
Faribaiilt  
Fillmore  

Alexandria  ... 
Blue  Earth  City... 

Goodhue  

Red  Wing 

Grant  

Elbow  Lake 

Minneapolis  
Caled..r,ia.... 
Park  Rapids  

Houston  
tHnbbard  
Isanti  

Itasca  
Jackson  
Kan»bec  

3-E 
11-C 
7-E 
9-C 
2-A 
9-  A 
3-H 
10-E 
10-  A 
10-B 
2-A 

96 
1,825 
93 
1,760 
64 
145 
135 
11,607 

124 
4,806 
505 
10,159 
905 
4,891 
106 
16,103 
2,945 
6,257 
992 
5,249 
12,342 
11,739 
1,501 
5,875 
16,799 
3,604 
12,333 
4,435 

JfjJ^00  

501 

Kandiyohi  

Wlllmar  

'•<*? 

Kitt«on   

Hillock 

Lac-aui-Parle    .  .  . 
Lake 

Lac-qui-Parle  
Seaver  Bay  
Le  Sueur  Centre  .  . 
Marshfield  
Marshall  

108 
tp.   106 
73 
tp.    170 
961 
108 
541 
1,078 
1,250 
587 
608 
2,305 
78 
3,436 
636 

Le  Sueur         — 

Lyon  
Marshall  

11-D 
9-D 
9-D 
7-E 
7-D 
11-F 
11-B 
10-D 
11-B 
4-A 
11-G 
6-B 
7-F 
11-A 

3,867 
5,643 
6,090 
1,109 
1,681 
10,447 
209 
8,368 
117 

McLeod  

Glencoe  

Meeker 

Litchfield  .... 

Mille  Lacs  

Princeton  

Little  Falls  

Mower 

Austin  

Nicollet  

St.  Peter  

Noble*  

Worthington  
Ada....!  

Olmsted 

19,793 
1,968 
648 

21,543 
18,675 
1,365 
2,092 
11,433 
5,874 
45,890 
5,375 
10,791 
22,481 
3,669 
4,504 
13,616 
3,855 
10,637 
21,95« 
12,160 
3,911 
7,473 

6,;ss 

1,507 
18,206 
2,080 
12,385 
19,563 
5,104 
1,906 
87,197 
18,104 
5,884 

780,773 

5,103 
1,635 
tp.   600 
222 
1,227 
tp.   464 
41,473 
981 
185 
5,415 
679 
2,645 
2,011 
635 
964 
2,462 
3,161 
743 
456 
220 

Otter  Tall  . 

Fergus  Falls  
Pine  City  

pine  

Pipe  Stone  

Polk 

3-A 
8-B 
9-F 
10-C 
10-C 
10-F 
11-A 
4-F 
10-E 
8-E 
10-D 
8-C 
11-F 
8-B 
9-B 
7-C 
7-A 
10-G 
6-C 
11-E 
9-F 
11-D 
6  A 
11-H 
9-E 
11-B 

2,691 
23,085 
1,829 
3,219 
16.083 
138 
4,561 
11,042 
2,050 
6,725 
14,206 
8,271 
174 

2,036 
13 
15,859 
6 
7,854 
11,809 
2,426 
295 
22319 
9,457 

439,706 

Glenwood  

St.  Paul  

Redwood  Falls.... 
Beaver  Falls  
Faribault  

Renville  

Rock 

Duluth  

Sbakopee  

Sherburne 

Elk  River  

Siblev 

Henderson   

St.  Cloud  

Morris  

Swift   
Todd  

Benson    
Long  Prairie  

Wabasha  

Wabasha  

2,088 
307 
1,708 
9,055 
444 
tp.   436 
10,208 
143 
678 

Wadena  
Waseca 

Waseca 

Washington  
Watonwan  
Wilkln       

Stillwater  

Breckenridge  
Winona  

Winona  

Wright  
Yellow  Medicine.. 

Total  

Granite  Falls  

See  map  of  Minn 
of  18 


»  Reference  for  location  of  counti 
t  Organized  since  c 

History.— The  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  terr.  of 
M  was  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  priest,  who  in  1680 
ascended  the  Miss,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  he 
gave  their  name.  In  1763  this  region  was  ceded  to  G.  Bnt., 
and  in  1766  it  was  explored  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver.  In 
1783  it  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  as  a  part  of  the  N.  W. 
Terr  In  1805  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians.  In  1820  Ft.  Snelling  was  built,  and  in  1822  the  first 
mill  was  erected  in  what  is  now  Minneapolis.  In  1823  the 
first  steamboat  visited  M.  Between  this  time  and  1830  a 
small  colony  of  Swiss  settled  near  St.  Paul.  In  1838  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  E.  of  the  Miss,  was  extinguished.  In 
1843  a  settlement  was  commenced  at  Stillwater  ;  on  Mar.  3, 
1849,  Cong,  passed  an  act  organizing  the  Terr,  of  M.  At  this 
time  the  pop.  of  the  Terr,  was  between  4000  and  5000.  in 
1851  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  between  the  Miss,  and  the 
Red  River  of  the  N.  was  extinguished.  Immigration  at 
once  commenced  in  earnest,  and  on  Feb.  26,  1857,  Cong, 
passed  an  enabling  act  for  its  admission  as  a  State,  and  on 
May  11,  1858,  M.  was  admitted  to  the  U.  as  a  State  Her 
growth  has  been  one  of  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1862  the 
Sioux  suddenly  made  an  irruption  upon  the  new  settl 
ments.  Nearly  1000  persons  perished  from  this  outbreak : 
but  the  Sioux  were  defeated  and  conquered,  the  most  guilty 
executed,  and  the  whole  tribe  removed  from  the  btate. 
Governors. 

TERRITORIAL.  I  Wm.  R.  Marshall 1866-J 

Alexander  Ramsey. ..  1849-53  Horace  Austin... JS?if 

Willis  A    Gorman....  1853-57  Cushman  K.  Davis. ...  1874-<6 

Samuel  Medary 1857-58  John  S.  Pillsbury 

STATE.  I  Lucius  F.  Hubbard 

Henry  H.  Sibley 1858-60! 

Alexander  Ramsey...  1860-64 

Stephen  Miller 1864-66! 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Minnesota  River  rises  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  on  the 
boundary  between  Minn,  and  Dak.,  traverses  the  State  ot 
Minn.,  flowing  first  S.  E.  and  then  N.  E.,  reaching  the  Miss. 
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5  m.  above  St.  Paul.  It  flows  through  "  the  Big  Woods," 
a  great  forest  of  deciduous  trees,  and  is  navigable  300  m.  in 
high  and  45  m.  in  low  water.  Total  length,  470  m. 

Minnesota,  UiilTersIt  y  of,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  es- 
tablished by  virtue  of  the  State  const.  The  present  charter 
dates  from  1868.  The  govt.  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents, 
consisting  (1)  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  goy.,  and  (2)  3 
members  ex-officiis— the  gov.,  the  supt.  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  pres.  of  the  univ.  The  endowment  consists  of  202,- 
083  acres  of  public  lands,  much  of  which  has  been  sold. 
Tuition  free  in  all  depts.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There 
is  no  dormitory  system.  No  honorary  degrees  are  con- 
ferred. The  geological  survey  of  the  State  was  intrusted 
to  the  univ.  in  1872.  The  permanent  plan  of  organization 
was  adopted  in  1870.  The  studies  usually  included  in  the 
first  2  coll.  yrs.  are  thrown  out  of  the  univ.  proper,  and  are 
merged  with  a  remainder  of  "  preparatory  "  work  to  form 
the  Sept.  of  elementary  instruction  required  by  the  charter. 
The  following  distinct  but  federated  colls,  are  in  operation  : 
(1)  A  coll.  of  science,  lit.,  and  the  arts,  having  3  courses  of 
gen.  studies,  classical,  scientific,  and  modern ;  (2)  a  coll.  of 
agriculture,  having  a  course  of  proper  professional  stud- 
ies ;  (3)  a  coll.  of  mechanic  arts,  having  courses  in  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering ;  (4)  medical  college. 

MIn'now  [Fr.  menu,  "  small "],  a  name  applied  to  many 
small  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidae.  They  are 
used  as  live  bait  in  pike  and  pickerel  fishing,  and  are  im- 
portant as  affording  food  to  larger  and  better  fishes. 

n  ino  Bird,  the  Gracula  musica,  called  also  Eulabes 
Javanicus,  a  remarkable  bird  of  the  starling  family,  found 
wild  in  the  Malay  Islands.  It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent, 
and  when  trained  is  considered  the  best  talker  among  the 
birds,  far  surpassing  any  parrot.  It  is  also  a  good  singer. 
It  is  almost  entirely  black,  with  orange  wattles  and  yellow 
bill  and  feet.  There  is  a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  and  the 
bird  is  about  a  foot  long. 

II  i no nk'.  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Woodford  co.,  111.,  118m. 
S.  W.  of  Chicago.    Prin.  employment,  coal-mining  and  agri- 
culture.   Pop.  1870,  1122 ;  1880, 1913. 
Minor.    See  INFANT. 

Ml'nor  (WTILLIAM  THOMAS).  LL.D.,b.  at  Woodbury,  Conn., 
Oct.  3,  1815,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1834 ;  was  8  yrs.  in  the  Conn, 
legislature  ;  gov.  of  Conn.  1856-58  ;  consul-gen,  at  Havana 
1864-67 ;  became  in  1868  a  judge  of  Conn,  superior  court. 

Mlnor'ca,  the  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belonging  to  Sp.  Area, 
335  sq.  m.  Pop.  39,005.  It  is  high  and  mountainous,  its 
highest  point,  Mt.  Toro,  rising  4793  ft.  It  produces  oil,  wine, 
hemp,  and  fruits ;  lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  found.  Chief 
town,  Pt.  Mahon. 

Ml'norltes  [Lat.  Fratres  minores],  the  name  given  by 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  his  original  order. 

31  I'M  OK.  a  king  of  Crete  to  whom  the  Cretans  traced  their 
laws  and  political  insts.,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  a  brother 
of  Rhadamanthus,  and,  after  his  death,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Shades  in  Hades. 

.11  Iti'otii  u  r,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  monster,  half  bull,  half 
man,  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  and 
Poseidon's  bull.  Minos  shut  the  monster  up  in  the  Cnossian 
labyrinth,  where  a  number  of  youths  and  maidens,  paid  as 
a  tribute  by  Athens,  were  sacrificed  annuallv  to  it  until  it 
was  killed  by  Theseus. 

Mln'strels  [Fr.  menestral,  probably  from  Lat.  ministrel- 
lus,  dim.  of  minister],  the  name  applied  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Eng.,  Scot.,  Fr.,  and  Normandy  to  strolling  musi- 
cians who  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  themselves 
or  others,  and  usually  accompanied  their  songs  with  danc- 
ing, mimicry,  and  other  devices  to  minister  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  royal  or  noble  patrons.  They  were  successors  of 
the  skalds  of  earlier  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  antiquity, 
and  connected  with  the  "  bards  "  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic 
tribes.  They  had  begun  to  degenerate  into  jesters.  The 
last  representative  of  the  earlier  type  of  warrior-rninstrels 
was  Taillefer,  who  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  rode  before 
Duke  William,  tossing  up  and  catching  his  sword  and  sing- 
ing the  song  of  Roland.  In  the  39th  yr.  of  Elizabeth  a 
statute  was  passed  classing  M.  and  "jugglers,  bearwards 
fencers,  common  players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  ped- 
dlers" as  "  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars."  In 
modern  times  the  comic  singers  of  negro  and  other  melo- 
dies are  known  as  "  minstrels." 

Mint  [Gr.  fuVfli)],  a  name  of  various  fragrant  aromatic 
labiate  plants,  especially  of  the  genus  Mentha.  Of  these  the 
peppermint  and  spearmint  are  the  most  important 

Hint  [A.-S.  mynet,  "money"],  a  factory  of  coin  con- 
ducted under  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  A  brief  ref- 
erence can  only  be  made  to  the  organization  of  the  M  of  the 
U.  b.,  and  the  prin.  operations  to  which  bullion  is  subjected 
in  the  manufacture  of  coin.  The  M.  and  assay-offices  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  M.,  whose  head- 
guarters  are  in  the  treas.  dept.  at  Wash.,  and  who  is  sub- 
ject to  the  gen.  direction  of  the  sec.  of  the  treas  The  M 
at  which  coinage  is  executed  are  located  at  Phila ,  San 
Irancisco. and  Carson.  Assay-offices  are  located  at  New 
York,  at  Denver,  Col.,  at  Boise,  Id.,  and  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  officers  of  the  coinage  M.  are  a  supt,  assayer,  melter 
and  refiner,  and  coiner ;  and  for  the  M.  at  Phila.  an  engraver 
The  assay-office  at  New  York  has  a  supt..  assaver,  and  melt- 
er and  refiner.  The  other  assay-offices  have  an  assayer  in 
charge,  and  a  melter.  The  various  operations  and  processes 
to  which  bullion  is  subjected  after  being  received  at  one  of 
the  coinage  M.  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  The  preparatory  melting ;  (2)  the  assay,  which  deter- 


ise  proportion  01  nne  gold  or  fine  silver  in  each 
case,  and  also  whether  both  metals  are  present  and  require 
parting ;  (3)  the  parting  process,  often  called  refining;  (4) 
the  alloying  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  make  ingots  of  standard 
fineness  ;  (5)  the  away  of  ingots ;  (6)  the  various  manipula- 
tions by  which  such  standard  ingots  are  converted  into  coin. 
As  a  gen.  rule,  all  bullion  when  received  is  subjected  to 


preparatory  melting,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  f rom  all 
earthy  matter  and  adhering  substances.  Samples  for  assay 
are  taken  while  the  bullion  is  in  a  fused  condition,  and  be- 
fore being  cast  into  bars.  The  bullion,  if  not  of  sufficient 
fineness  and  otherwise  in  condition  to  admit  of  being 
brought  to  the  legal  standard  for  coinage  — 9  parts  pure 
metal  and  1  of  copper— is  subjected  to  purification  by  melt- 
ing and  the  use  of  protective  and  refining  fluxes.  If  gold 
bullion  contains  silver,  or  silver  bullion  contains  gold,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  separating  the 
two  metals,  it  is  subjected  to  the  parting  operation,  which 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  both  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  while  gold  is  not  affected  by  either.  The 
bullion,  having  been  freed  from  all  foreign  substances  and 
base  metals,  or  separated  where  gold  and  silver  are  associ- 
ated in  the  same  bullion,  is  alloyed  with  copper  and  brought 
to  the  legal  standard  for  coinage.  It  is  then  cast  into  ingots 
and  assayed,  and  if  found  to  be  sufficiently  within  the  de- 
viation from  standard  or  "  tolerance "  allowed  by  law,  is 
transferred  to  the  coiner,  who  converts  it  into  coin. 

From  each  delivery  of  coins  by  the  coiner  to  the  supt.  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  are  indiscriminately  taken,  sealed 
up,  and  placed  in  the  pyx,  for  the  annual  trial  or  test  of  the 
coinage,  which  is  made  in  Feb.  of  each  yr.  by  a  commission 
constituted  by  law  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  it  appears  by 
such  examination  and  test  that  the  reserved  coins  do  not 
differ  from  the  standard  fineness  and  weight  by  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  allowed  by  law,  the  trial  is  considered  and 
reported  as  satisfactory ;  but  if  any  greater  deviation  from 
the  legal  standard  or  weight  appears,  the  fact  is  certified  to 
the  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circumstance 
he  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  officers  implicated  in  the 
error  are  thenceforward  disqualified  from  holding  their  re- 
spective offices.  In  the  various  processes  to  which  bullion 
is  subjected  at  the  M.  more  or  less  loss  occurs,  particularly 
by  volatilization  in  melting  and  refining,  and  is  accounted 
for  under  the  term  "wastage."  The  operative  officers  are 
charged  and  credited  with  all  bullion  delivered  to  and  re- 
turned by  them,  and  are  allowed  a  credit  for  actual  "  wast- 
age." Great  care  is  taken  to  recover  from  time  to  time  all 
the  minute  particles  of  bullion  remaining  in  the  residuum 
fluxes,  flues,  etc.  A  voucher  is  required  for  and  a  record 
kept  of  all  transfers  of  bullion  and  coin  and  every  transac- 
tion involving  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  money. 

Gold  is  valued  in  the  coinage  at  the  rate  of  258/io  grains 
troy,  »/io  fine,  or  2322/ioo  grains  of  pure  metal  to  the  dollar. 
For  silver  the  valuation  in  the  trade  dollar  is  at  the  rate  of 
420  grains  troy,  Viq  fine,  or  378  grains  of  pure  metal  to  the 
dollar.  In  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  it  is  valued  at  the 
rate  of  3858/io  grains  troy,  8/io  fine,  or  34722/ioo  grains  of 
pure  metal  to  the  dollar.  Charges  which  are  estimated  to 
equal  but  not  exceed  the  average  expense  of  each  operation 
required  to  bring  gold  and  silver  bullion  into  a  condition  for 
coinage  are  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  director  of  the 
M.,  with  the  approval  of  the  sec.  of  the  treas. 

The  subsidiary  silver,  as  well  as  the  minor  or  token  coins 
(bronze  1  cent  and  copper-nickel  3  and  5  cent  pieces),  are 
manufactured  on  govt.  account  only,  the  public  treas.  pur- 
chasing the  bullion  and  metals  required  therefor,  defraying 
the  expense  of  manufacture,  wastage,  and  transfer  to  the 
various  treasury-offices,  and  realizing  the  seigniorage  or 
gain  on  such  coinage.  Gold  coins  are  receivable  at  the 
treas.  of  the  U.  S.  at  their  denominational  value,  when  not 
reduced  in  weight  by  natural  abrasion,  after  a  circulation 
of  20  yrs.,  as  shown  by  the  date  of  coinage,  more  than  }£  of 
1  per  centum,  and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period 
less  than  20  yrs.  For  the  silver  coins  no  legal  limit  of  abra- 
sion or  wear  is  provided,  [from  wig.  art,  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  H.  R.  LINDERMAN,  Director  of  U.  S.  Mint.] 

Minting,  the  Mechanical  Operations  of.  The 
principal  operations  and  processes  to  which  ingots  of  stand- 
ard fineness  are  subjected  in  their  manufacture  into  coin 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  rolling,  which  reduces  the  ingots  to  strips  or  fillets 
of  nearly  a  proper  thickness  for  the  denominated  coins  :  (2) 
the  annealing,  which  is  rendered  necessary  to  preserve  the 
ductility  of  the  metal  during  the  rolling  operation  :  (3)  the 
drawing,  whereby  any  want  of  uniformity  in  the  thickness 
of  the  strips  is  corrected  ;  (4)  the  cutting,  or  forcing  from 
the  strips  "  planchets  "  or  blanks  of  the'  size  and  shape  of 
the  coin ;  (5)  the  adjusting,  or  weighing  separately  of  each 
blank,  and  bringing  those  above  standard  within  the  work- 
ing limit  of  deviation  by  filing ;  (6)  the  milling,  which  presses 
up  the  edge  of  the  blank  in  order  to  protect  the  surface  of 
the  coin  ;  (7)  the  cleaning,  whereby  all  oxidation  is  removed 
from  the  face  of  the  blank ;  (8)  the  coining,  or  impressing 
upon  the  blanks  the  devices  and  inscription's  prescribed. 

When  ingots  are  received  by  the  coiner  from  the  melter 
and  refiner,  and  the  weight  noted,  they  are  taken  to  the 
rolling-room,  and  passed  through  heavy  iron  or  steel  rolls, 
each  melt  being  kept  and  passed  through  separately.  At 
each  successive  rolling  the  rolls  are  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  screw,  their  adjustment  or  proximity  to  each 
other  being  indicated  upon  a  dial  which  is  regulated  by  the 
workman  in  charge.  Successive  rolling  hardens  or  renders 
brittle  the  strips,  and  necessitates  annealing  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  ductility.  The  length  of  time  required  to  anneal 
gold  is  from  1  to  V&  hours,  and  for  silver  about  15  minutes. 
The  first  annealing  having  been  completed,  the  strips  are 
passed  a  few  times  through  the  finishing-rolls,  and  after  a 
second  annealing  are  ready  for  the  drawbench.  The  pointed 
ends  of  the  strips  are  inserted  between  the  drawplates,  and 
drawn  through  a  small  pair  of  perpendicular  steel  rolls  by 
means  of  a  treadle  and  an  endless  chain.  Two  drawings 
are  necessary  for  each  strip.  In  the  first  a  slight  reduction 
is  made,  and  in  the  last  the  drawplates  are  carefully  ad- 
justed to  the  thickness  of  the  coin.  A  few  strips  are  then 
passed  through,  from  both  ends  of  which  blanks  are  cut  and 
weighed,  and  if  the  weight  is  found  to  conform  to  the  work- 
ing tolerance,  the  drawing  of  the  entire  lot  is  proceeded 


with.  The  strips  are  then  taken  to  the  cutting-Dress 
planchets  cut  therefrom.  This  operation  consfsts  in  \>as 
«}?•  the^tn£  across  a  conlcal  steel  bed.  while  a  punch Tu«t 
fatting  the  bed  operates  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fillet  and 
forces  a  piece  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  punch 
through  the  sharp  bed  beneath.  The  punch,  operated  bv 
steam,  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  cuts  from  150  to  240 
pieces  a  minute.  The  perforated  strips,  denominated  "clip- 
pings," and  the  blanks,  are  sent  to  the  cleaning-room  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  all  dirt  and  grease  adhering  to 
them  from  previous  operations.  The  clippings  are  returned 
to  the  melter  and  refiner,  and  remelted,  and  the  planchet 
or  blanks  delivered  to  the  adjusters. 

A  blank,  or  counterweight,  adjusted  to  a  small  fraction 
exceeding  the  legal  weight  of  the  coin,  is  furnished  to  each 
adjuster,  with  which  the  weight  of  all  the  blanks  is  tested 
those  heavier  than  the  counterweight  being  carefully  filed 
upon  the  edge  until  they  are  adjusted  to  a  perfect  counter- 
poise. The  adjusted  planchets  are  then  returned  to  the 
forewoman,  and  under  her  supervision  5  of  the  most  exoe 
rienced  adjusters  prove  the  work,  and  if  any  planchet  is 
found  outside  of  the  prescribed  limit,  it  is  readjusted 
Those  of  less  weight  than  the  counterweight  are  kept  iii 
separate  pans  and  tested  by  a  second  counterweight  which 
]ASiia  if ht  ?raction  Mow  the  standard  weight  of  the  coin 
All  gold  coins  and  the  silver  trade  dollar  are  adjusted  by 
hand.  The  subsidiary  silver  coins,  half  dollar,  quarter  dol- 
lar, and  dime  are  weighed  separately,  and  all  above  or  be- 
low the  legal  tolerance  reiected. 

The  adjusted  blanks  are  now  ready  for  the  milling  opera- 
t  on,  which  is  done  by  a  machine  containing  a  circular  plate 
the  outer  edge  being  of  steel,  and  which  revolves  w  Am  a 
strong  band  of  the  same  material.  The  revolution  of  the 
inner  disk  carries  the  blank  through  the  intermediate  space 
™™Wee£  t hf  w°rkm£  disk  and  fixed  band,  and  which,  being 
somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  piece,  presses  un 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  as  it  revolves.  One  revolution  car- 
ries  the  piece  through  the  mill  and  completes  the  operation 
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View  of  coining-press  in  position  for  work. 


The  milled  planchets,  more  or  less  oxidized,  before  being 
brought  to  the  proper  condition  for  blanching  must  be  en- 
rely  coated  with  oxide  of  copper.  To  insure  this,  they  are 
annealed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  when  removed  from  the 
turnaces  are  placed  in  a  colander,  dipped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments into  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
thence  into  pure  water  in  order  to  rinse  off  the  acid.  This 
ie  blanks  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  after  being  dried 
by  shaking  in  a  large  iron  sieve  or  revolving  riddle  filled 
with  sawdust  they  are  ready  for  the  stamping  operation. 

mis  last  and  most  important  operation  is  performed  by 
the  coming-press.    As  each  blank  descends  to  the  bottom 
the  tube,  a  pair  of  steel  fingers  seize  it  and  carry  it  for- 
ward between  the  dies.    While  the  dies  are  closing  upon  it, 
nd  stamping  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  inscriptions,  the 
1  fingers  return  for  another  planchet,  convey  it  to  the 
dies,  seize  the  coined  piece,  and  force  it  into  a  box  beneath 
the  press.    The  coined  pieces  are  collected  from  the  presses 
.nu  taken  to  the  weigh-room,  where  they  are  made  up  in 
.s  for  delivery  to  the  supt.    The  speed  of  the  coining- 
presses  is  from  70  to  100  pieces  a  minute,  and  the  pressure 
erted  in  stamping  the  coins  ranges,  according  to  their 
denomination,  from  40  to  200  tons,     [from  aria.  art.  in  JSs 

iS?;  °%c-'  &  H>  R-  LINDEKMAN,  Director  of  U.  A  Mint.-] 

ct    ^*i1v,tot(£,I^BERT  Elliot),  FIRST  EARL  OF,  eldest  son  of 

Ir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot..  Apr.  23, 

1 :  entered  Parl.  1774  as  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Fox ;  suc- 

)ded  to  the  baronetcy  1777;  was  ambassador  at  Copen- 

$-94,  made  a  privy  councillor  June  1793,  acted  as 

>v-  °f  Corslca  during  the  Eng.  occupancy  of  that  island. 

June  1794  to  Oct.  1796  ;  created  Baron  Minto  1797,  appointed 

ambassador  to  Vienna  1799,  pres.  of  the  board  of  control  for 

Indian  affairs  1806-07,  gov.-gen.  of  India  1807-13,  directed 


the  W.  ITfco.  through  a"charge"oY  having  conn 
.and  monopoly  and  after  unsuccessful  efforts  t«. 
legain  his  position  offered  his  services  to  the  Swe.  govt.  to 
round  a  colony  in  Amer.    The  great  chancellor  Oxenstipm 
having  patronized  the  project  a  Swe  W  I  Co  wa«fni-i 
and  M, ailed  from  Gothenburg,  Swe.. hi  ife  wft^aTodv 
of  Sw^«  ,mH  pinng.  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in 
to  build  Ft.  Christiana,  2  m.  from  the  con- 
,.ia  s  Kill  with  the  South  River,  near  the  pre*- 
Thi.r;"-'  ~%i"  "£1InSton,  and  called  the  country  New  Sweden 
T)P     «nH  Vi16       ,    Permanent  European  settlement  on  th.- 
>el    and  the  colony  remained  in  the  hands  of  Swe.  until 
captured  by  the  But.  in  1655.    Peter  Minuit  was  thus  th  ' 
founder  of  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World.    He  d  at  Ft 
Umxtiana,  New  Sweden  (Del.),  in  1641 

MIn  tite :  [Lat .  miniitm,   "small."   "diminished"],  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour,  and  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree.    Both 
i  kinds  of  minutes  are  divided  into  60  seconds 

aii'oceiie  [Gr .£«<-".  "less,"  and  «at^,  "recent"],  the 
strata  of  the  Middle  Tertiary-  period  in  geol.  The  M  de- 
posits abound  in  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  Those  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  marine  in  their  origin  • 
those  of  the  far  West  are  fresh-water  strata.  The  first  con-' 
'  tain  remains  of  large  cetaceans,  the  latter  of  Carnivora  and 
I  ngulata.  Some  M.  species  still  exist. 

Mlrabeau,    me-rah-bo'    (HONORE   GABRIEL   RIQCETTI). 
v~°mXT'  b-.at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  in  Provence,  Mar.  9. 
1 .49 ;  received  a  military  education  at  Paris,  and  was  a  lieut 
of  cav.  in  his  17th  yr.    After  serving  for  some  time  in  Cor- 
sica, he  left  the  military  career  altogether,  and  led  a  ven- 
ae! venturous  and  rather  reckless  life.   On  the  convocation  of 
the  States-General  he  first  tried  to  be  elected  by  the  nobilitv 
but  being  rejected  because  he  possessed  no  fief  himself,  lie 
bought  a  clothier's  shop  in  Aix  and  entered  the  Assemblv 
as  a  member  of  the  third  estate.    From  this  moment  and 
up  to  his  death  he  was  actually  the  ruler  of  the  destinies  of 
Fr.    It  was  he  who  established  the  third  estate  as  the  domi- 
nant power  in  the  States-General,  and  it  was  he  who  estab- 
lished the  States-General  as  the  dominant  power  in  the 
govt.  of  Fr.    The  activity  which  he  developed  as  leader  of 
the  Assembly  and  pres.  of  the  Jacobin  Club  was  enormous, 
but  the  exertion,  in  connection  with  his  reckless  life,  sud- 
denly broke  his  strength.    D.  Apr.  2,  1791. 
Itllraele-Plays.    See  MYSTERIES. 
Mlr'acles.     I.  Meaning  of  the  Term.—X  miracle  is  a 
sensible  event  wrought  by  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth. 
It  is  not  simply  an  extraordinary  event,  which,  however 
unfrequent,  occurs  through  the  regular  action  of  the  same 
forces  that  produce  the  ordinary  events  in  nature,  and 
which  might  be  foreknown  by  one  acquainted  with   its 
cause ;  but  it  is  an  event  which  nature  by  its  own  action 
never  would  have  brought  forth,  and  for  which  the  power 
of  God  alone  is  adequate.   It  shows  a  new  force  introduced 
into  nature,  by  which  nature  is  checked  and  changed.    A 
M.  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  a  counteraction  of  nature 
by  the  Author  of  nature. 

II.  The  Occasion  for  Miracles.-— Nature  furnishes  no  reve- 
lation of  God's  mercy  to  sinners.   And  yet  without  this  reve- 
lation the  sense  of  sin— the  strongest  and  saddest  sense  ever 
felt  by  the  soul— finds  nothing  to  dispel  its  terrors.   If,  there- 
fore, God  can  pardon  sin  and  purify  the  sinner,  nothing  can 
be  so  important  to  man  as  the  communication  of  this  truth, 
and  nothing  so  probable  as  that  the  revelation  will  come 
through  a  M. 

III.  Proof  that  the  Miracles  of  the  Bible  actually  occurred.— 
If  these  M!  did  occur,  no  evidence  of  the  fact  could  be  bet- 
ter than  that  which  we  actually  possess.   They  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  must  actually  have  occurred  as  reported, 
or  their  reporters  have  fabricated  the   stories,  knowing 
them  to  be  false.    But  to  suppose  this  would  be  only  to  sup- 
pose something  much  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  M. 
But  more  than  this :  the  M.  of  the  N.  T.  were  believed  on 
the  very  spot  where  they  were  declared  to  have  taken  place, 
and  by  thousands  who  could  have  at  once  disproved  the 
story  if  it  had  not  been  true.    The  story  of  the  apostles  was 
believed  by  their  enemies.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  M. 
were  ever  denied  at  the  time  when  they  were  held  up  as  the 
reason  why  all  the  world  should  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.    They  were  actually  admitted  as  facts  by  the  op- 
posers  of  Christianity.    No  historical  events  could  be  estab- 
lished with  a  greater  certainty  than  these  possess,  by  any 
amount  of  testimony.  J.  H.  SEELTE. 

Mirage,  me-razh'  [from  miror,  to  "wonder"].  Under 
this  head  are  included  those  reflections  known  as  mirage, 
looming,  and  Fata  Morgana.  These  are— (1)  M.  of  the  des- 
ert ;  (2)  M.  at  sea :  (3)  looming ;  (4)  a  combination  of  ordi- 
nary M.  at  sea  and  looming ;  (5)  Fata  Morgana.  The  first  is 
due  to  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  irregularly  reflected 
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light,  sent  back  to  the  eye  from  the  object.  The  heated 
sand  of  the  desert  rarefies  the  lower  strata  of  air,  while  the 
upper  strata  are  condensed  by  the  chilling  due  to  the  radi- 
ation of  its  heat.  The  strata  of  different  densities  mingle 
slowly  in  consequence  of  the  stillness  of  the  air.  Fig.  1,  «, 
FIG.  1. 


Mirage  of  desert:  a,b,  c,  d,  e,f,  reflecting  surfaces  where  strata  of 
air  touch  ;  ff.  angle  of  total  reflection  ;  B,  eye  of  observer  ;  h,  i,  pen- 
cils of  rays  from  object ;  h',  i',  pencils'  focus  in  reflection. 

b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  represents  the  boundaries  of  strata  of  air, 
which  decrease  in  density  from  above  downward.  Every 
point  of  the  tree  sends  out  divergent  rays_  of  irregularly  re- 
flected light,  by  means  of  which  it  is  visible.  The  direct 
rays  from  the  tree  to  B  make  it  visible  to  the  eye  at  B.  The 
ray  h,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  never 
reach  the  point  B,  meets  in  its  downward  course  strata  of 
continually  decreasing  density,  and  becomes  less  and  less  in- 
clined to  the  parallel  layers  of  air,  till  at  g  the  angle  of  total 
reflection  is  reached  and  the  rays  are  bent  upward,  and 
enter  the  eye  in  the  direction  h'B ;  and  so  with  i  and  all 
other  rays.  An  object  is  always  seen  in  the  direction  by 
which  the  rays  sent  from  it  enter  the  eye  ;  an  inverted  im- 
age is  therefore  formed  by  the  portion  of  each  pencil  of 
rays  proceeding  from  the  tree,  which  is  bent  back  to  the 
eye  as  by  a  mirror.  Second,  M.  at  sea  is  explained  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way,  except  that  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  lower  strata  of  air  are  chilled  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  increase  in  density  from  above  downward  ;  the 
rays  which  produce  the  image  curve  convexly  or  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  (Fig.  2.)  Third,  looming  is  due  to  refrac- 
Fio.  2. 


tion  alone  ;  a  portion  of  the  pencil  of  rays  which  proceed 
from  the  point  h  (Fig.  3)  reaches  the  eye  direct,  and  pro- 
duces the  image  of  the  real  object,  while  another  portion  is 
refracted,  and  produces  an  erect  image  above  the  real  one. 
Fourth,  a  real,  inverted,  and  erect  picture  of  the  same  ob- 
ject is  sometimes  projected  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  at 
the  same  time  a  portion  of  each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding 
from  the  body  reaches  the  eye  direct,  producing  the  image 
of  the  real  object ;  another  portion  is  simply  refracted,  as 
FIG.  3. 


^^ 
Mirage  at  sea:  object  h.  below  horizon  at  B ;  C,  earth's  curved  surface. 

in  Fig.  3,  producing  an  erect  image ;  while  a  third  portion 
is  first  refracted,  and  then  totally  reflected,  forming  an  in- 
verted image.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  B. 
HEKKICK.] 

RElramlchl  (mir-a-me-shee')  River,  of  N.  B.,  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  deep  estuary  into  Miramichi  Bay,  an 
arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  to  New- 
castle by  large  ships,  and  higher  up  by  smaller  vessels. 
Many  salmon  and  other  valuable  fish  are  taken  here. 

irilramoii,  me-rah-mon'  (MIGUEL),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mex 
Sept.  29,  1832 :  entered  the  military  acad.  of  Chapultepec 
in  1846  ;  fought  in  the  defence  of  Molino  del  Rey  and  Cha- 
pultepec against  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  Sept.  13, 1847 ;  was  engaged  in  suppressing  several 
local  revolts  against  Santa  Anna,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
with  the  rank  of  capt.,  in  Oct.  1854,  in  an  expedition  against 
Alvarez  in  S.  Mex. ;  was  made  col.  July  1855.  The  revolu- 
tion having  triumphed,  the  regular  army  was  naturally  dis- 
loyal to  the  administrations  of  Alvarez  and  Comonfort 
When  M.  was  sent  against  the  rebels  of  Zacapoaxtla,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  imprison  his  superior  (Dec  1855) 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  force,  joined  the  rebels' 
led  them  rapidly  to  Puebla,  and  occupied  that  city ;  capt- 
ured Toluca  in  Jan.  1857  ;  captured  the  city  of  Cuernavaca  • 
hastened  to  Mex.,  took  by  storm  the  Hospicio  and  the  Acor- 
dada ;  was  sent  against  the  formidable  combination  which 
supported  the  cause  of  Juarez  in  the  central  states;  M 
gained  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  forced  Juarez  to  with- 
draw temporarily  from  the  country ;  found  himself  at  the 
age  of  26  the  chief  military  leader  in  Mex. ;  was  chosen  pres 
by  the  electoral  junta  Jan.  2,  1859.  He  then  undertook  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  Juarez  had  established  his  govt 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  after  a  prolonged  struggle  of  3 
yrs.  the  war  of  reform  "  terminated  in  favor  of  Juarez  by 
the  battle  of  Colpulalpam,  Dec.  22, 1860,  and  M.  was  forced 


to  flee  from  the  country.  He  proceeded  to  Europe,  and 
took  part  in  the  plans  of  Nap.  III.  for  founding  a  monarchy 
in  Mex.  On  the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  the  nominal 
throne  of  Mex.,  M.  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
grand  marshal  Sept.  1863,  and  with  the  embassy  to  Berlin 
1864.  At  the  crisis  of  the  Mex.  monarchy  M.  arrived  with 
Marquez  in  Mex.  After  several  conferences  at  Orizaba 
(Dec.  1866),  Maximilian  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
maintain  his  throne,  and  placed  the  army  in  the  hands  of 
the  2  gens.  M.  undertook  the  defence  of  Queretaro,  which 
terminated  by  the  capture  of  that  city  May  15, 1867.  Along 
with  Maximilian  and  Gen.  Tomas  Mejia,  M.  was  shot  on  the 
Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  near  Queretaro,  June  19,  1867. 

Miranda,  me-rahn'dah  (FRANCISCO),  b.  at  Caraccas, 
Venezuela,  in  1750;  entered  the  Sp.  army,  and  served  in 
Guatemala,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  capt.  at  17  ;  ac- 
companied the  Fr.  forces  in  their  campaign  in  aid  of  Amer. 
independence,  and  conceived  a  project  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Sp.  Amer.  colonies ;  went  to  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  Catharine  II.  of  Rus.,  from 
William  Pitt,  and  from  the  Fr.  revolutionary  leaders ;  was 
appointed  gen.  of  division  in  the  Fr.  armies,  and  in  Sept. 
1792  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Flanders. 
He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinden 
(Mar.  18,  1793),  the  loss  of  which  led  to  his  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  acquittal.  He  went  to  New  York  and  fitted  out 
an  expedition ;  landed  Aug.  2,  1806,  near  Caraccas ;  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  Trinidad.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1810  he  reappeared  in  Venezuela ;  was  accepted  by 
the  insurgents  as  their  head  1811 ;  drove  the  Spaniards  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  New  Granada.  The  earthquake  of  Mar. 
26,  1812,  enabled  the  Sp.  forces  to  occupy  several  of  the 
ruined  cities.  Aug.  26,  1812,  he  was  arrested  in  violation  of 
the  capitulation,  and  taken  to  Puerto  Rico,  whence  he  was 
soon  removed  to  Cadiz  and  confined  in  a  cell  of  the  In- 
quisition, where  he  d.  in  Jan.  1816. 

jTIir'iam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  the  wife  of  Hur  and  the  grandmother  of  Bezaleel, 
who  built  the  tabernacle.  M.  is  the  Heb.  form  of  Mary. 

Mir'rors  [Lat.  mirari,  to  "admire;"  Fr.  mir<Ar\.  Sol- 
ids, usually  in  the  form  of  plates  having  a  smooth  surface 
capable  of  reflecting  light,  have  been  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  toilet  from  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity.  The 
earliest  M.  were  formed  of  polished  mineral  substances  or 
of  metals,  but  after  the  invention  of  glass  that  substance 
naturally  superseded  most  others  in  the  construction  of  M. 
It  appears  that  the  backs  of  glass  M.  were  sometimes  coated 
with  lead,  but  about  3  centuries  ago  the  process  of  covering 
glass  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  came  into  use  in  Venice,  and 
has  been  since  employed  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
process  consists  in  spreading  out  upon  a  solid  horizontal 
table  a  sheet  of  tin-foil,  which  is  covered  with  mercury,  so 
that  the  superior  surface  may  remain  liquid.  After  having 
been  scrupulously  cleaned  on  its  lower  surface  the  glass  to 
be  coated  is  advanced  horizontally  along  the  layer  of  mer- 
cury, its  lower  edge  being  depressed  below  the  surface,  so 
as  to  exclude  air  and  to  remove  impurities.  When  in  proper 
position  it  is  left  resting  on  the  mercury,  and  by  tilting  the 
table  the  superfluous  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  off,  being 
caught  in  a  trough  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the  margin 
of  the  table.  A  uniform  pressure  is  then  applied  to  the 
glass,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  this  con- 
dition, after  which  it  is  carefully  lifted,  the  amalgam  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  is  placed  with  the  amalgamated  surface 
uppermost.  Some  weeks'  rest  is  required  to  allow  the  amal- 
gam to  harden,  though  it  occasionally  occurs  that  a  M.  will 
not  "dry  "  for  months. 

Silvered  Glass. — Liebig  in  1836  noticed  that  aldehyde  would 
reduce  silver  from  ammoniacal  solutions,  depositing  it  upon 
glass  or  porcelain  in  a  continuous  film.  The  first  application 
of  the  process  on  a  large  scale  was  made  by  Drayton  in  1843. 
He  used  different  essential  oils  as  reducing  agents.  But  his 
glasses  soon  became  spotted.  The  next  attempt  was  made 
by  Petitjean  in  1855 ;  this  seems  to  have  been  more  success- 
ful, his  process  with  slight  modifications  being  still  in  use. 
The  materials  and  proportions  required  by  one  of  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  Petitjean's  process,  used  on  large 
plates,  are  as  follows  :  (1)  1  Ib.  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  treated,  while  stirring,  with  12  liquid  ounces  of  am- 
monia 26°  B.  After  cooling  and  crystallization,  6^6  pints 
distilled  water  are  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
This  solution  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (2)  The  re- 
ducing solution  is  to  consist  of  pure  crystallized  tartaric  acid 
dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water ;  and  this  is  said  to  improve 
with  age.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  silver  over  the 
quicksilver  process  are :  (1)  Harmlessness  to  the  workmen ; 
(2)  facility  and  expedition,  the  whole  operation  being  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours  ;  (3)  possibility  of  repairing  damaged 
parts ;  and  (4)  superior  power  of  reflection.  But  the  dura- 
bility of  silver  mirrors  is  still  an  open  question.  They  are 
all  liable  to  become  spotted.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Mirzapoor',  town  of  Brit.  India,  the  cap.  of  a  dist.  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  dist. 
of  M.,  comprising  an  area  of  5235  sq.  m.,  with  1,104,315  in- 
habs.,  extends  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone  between  lat. 
23°  50'  and  25"  307  N.,  and  between  Ion.  82°  11'  and  83°  39'  E., 
and  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Agra.  The  city  of  M.  is 
the  most  important  cotton-market  of  India,  with  an  exten- 
sive industry  in  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks.  Pop.  67.274. 

IWisere're  [Lat.  "have  mercy  "J,  the  name  applied  in 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  to  Ps.  li.,  from  the  first  word  of  the  Vulgate 
translation. 

MlNhawa'ka,  R.  R.  June.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  4  m.  E. 
of  S.  Bend,  has  fine  water-power.    Pop.  1870, 2617 ;  1880,  2640. 
VI  i*li  M;I.    See  TALMUD. 

Mlspick'el  [Ger.],  a  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  tri- 
metric  system,  and  composed  of  iron  33.54  per  cent.,  arse- 
nic 33.42  per  cent.,  sulphur  21.08  per  cent.  In  color  it  is 
silver-white  to  steel-gray,  with  a  grayish-black  streak ; 
hardness,  5.5  to  6.  It  occurs  principally  in  crystalline 
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rocks,  especially  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  tin,  lead, 
and  zinc.  It  frequently  forms  a  troublesome  impurity,  but 
has  been  largely  used  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  white  arsenic.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

.HUrvproM'iita'tioii,  a  false  or  erroneous  statement 
or  representation,  whether  made  from  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, mistake,  or  with  an  intention  to  deceive  or  defraud. 
The  subject  of  fraudulent  M.  is  of  great  importance  in  law, 
it  being  a  gen.  principle  that  fraud  has  the  effect  to  render 
voidable  every  contract  and  transaction  into  which  it  enters 
as  a  constituent  element.  But  the  legal  rules  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  sufficiently  stated  under  the  topic  FRAUD 
(which  see).  Mere  innocent  M.,  also,  made  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  may  afford  ground  for 
the  rescission  of  a  contract  when  it  has  caused  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the  agreement  under  a  mistake 
of  fact  which  is  subsequently  discovered.  When  the  mistake 
or  misapprehension  relates  to  the  substance  of  the  whole 
consideration,  as  if  there  is  a  complete  difference  in  sub- 
stance between  the  thing  bargained  for  and  that  obtained, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  failure  of  consideration,  the  promise 
resting  upon  it  is  not  obligatory,  and  will  not  be  enforce- 
able, or  if  it  has  been  carried  out  may  under  appropriate 
circumstances  be  rescinded  by  a  court  of  equity.  But  no 
innocent  misstatement  will  afford  a  cause  of  action  in  tort 
and  entitle  the  party  injured  to  recover  damages  for  the 
loss  he  has  sustained.  This  form  of  remedy  is  only  availa- 
ble when  the  representation  resulting  in  damage  has  been 
fraudulently  made.  GEORGE  CHASE. 

^fissions,  mish'unz  [Lat.  missio,  from  mittere,  to 
"send"].  Chr.  M.  are  founded  on  the  command  of  Christ 
to  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the  world.  The  Ref.  of  the  16th 
century  is  the  grand  epoch  for  both  R.  Cath.  and  Prot.  M. 
The  most  remarkable  period  of  the  R.  Cath.  M.  was  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Rome  had  a  M.  in  India  for  the  space  of 
2\4  centuries,  another  in  Chi.  for  144  yrs.,  another  in  Japan 
for  nearly  100  yrs.,  another  in  the  Afr.  kingdom  of  Congo  for 
more  than  200  yrs.,  another  in  Paraguay  for  117  yrs.,  and  she 
has  maintained  her  present  ascendency  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  more  than  2  centuries.  The  Jesuit  M.  among 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Amer.  continent,  both  N.  and  S., 
have  had  a  wide  extension.  The  R.  Caths.  have  a  distinct 
organization  for  M.,  a  dept.  by  itself.  The  Propaganda  is 
a  missionary  society,  and  has  charge  of  everything  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  of  the  modern  Prot.  M.  was  sent  to  Lapland 
in  1559  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  king  of  Swe.  The  Dut.  M.  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  grew  out  of  the  Dut. 
conquests  early  in  the  17th  century.  The  charter  granted 
by  Charles  I.  in  1628  to  the  Mass,  colony  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  colony  would  "  win  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour 
of  mankind."  John  Eliot  began  his  labors  among  the  Ind- 
ians of  Mass,  in  Oct.  1646,  and  continued  them  until  his 
death  in  1690  at  the  age  of  85.  Thomas  Mayhew  was  really 
the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians,  having  begun  his  labors 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  as  early  as  1643.  Eliot  had  worthy 
colaborers  and  successors,  and  in  1675  there  were  24  regular 
congregations  of  "  praying  Indians,"  and  as  many  Indian 
preachers.  The  well-known  M.  of  D_avid  Brainerd  was  com- 
menced in  1743.  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  U.  S.  territory 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  century  is  supposed  to  have 
exceeded  400,000.  Divided  and  scattered  over  a  vast  wil- 
derness, the  aborigines  were  easily  forgotten,  and  the  spirit 
of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  and  Brainerd  slept  for  a  long  time. 
The  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  began  his  M.  among  the  Chero- 
kees  in  1817.  The  Choctaws  having  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
M.,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  transferred  to  them  in  1818,  and  called 
his  first  station  Eliot.  About  the  yr.  1825  a  half-breed  Chero- 
kee, named  George  Guess,  who  could  neither  write  nor  speak 
Eng.,  but  knew  that  a  mark  could  be  made  t9  represent  a 
sound,  set  himself  to  gather  the  number  of  distinct  syllables 
in  the  Cherokee  lang.,  and  found  them  to  be  86.  With  the 
Eng.  letters  he  made  out  an  alphabet  for  the  lang.  The 
whole  was  so  simple  that  in  3  or  4  yrs.  half  the  nation  was 
able  to  read,  and  was  actually  reading  a  portion  of  the 
N.  T.  translated  into  their  lang.  and  printed  with  this  syl- 
labic type.  In  1860  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  had  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  Chr.  nations ;  so,  also,  had  the  Seneca 
nation  in  N.  Y.  The  Dakotas  (or  Sioux)  were  among  the 
most  powerful  tribes  on  the  continent,  numbering  prob- 
ably from  30,000  to  40,000,  and  traversing  vast  hunting- 
grounds.  A  M.  was  commenced  among  them  in  1835,  and 
there  were  early  successes. 

Passing  into  Brit.  India,  and  down  through  the  120,000,000 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  we  find  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant dists.  more  or  less  occupied  by  different  missionary 
societies,  Eng.,  Ger.,  and  Amer.  The  vast  system  of  rail- 
ways recently  introduced  into  India  has  added  immensely 
to  the  facility  of  evangelizing  the  country.  Henceforward 
Bombay  will  be  the  great  landing-place  and  point  of  de- 
parture for  missionaries  to  India,  saving  immensely  in 
travel,  labor,  time,  expenditure,  health,  and  life.  The  Prot. 
M.  of  India:  Burmah,  and  Ceylon  are  carried  on  by  35  mis- 
sionary societies,  in  addition  to  local  agencies.  Almost  all 
the  prin.  towns  of  the  empire  have  at  least  one  missionary. 
The  greatest  apparent  local  successes  have  been  among  the 
peasantry  S.  of  Calcutta,  and  among  the  Coles,  Telugus, 
Shanars,  and  Karens. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  largely  Christianized. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolater  in  the 
islands  of  E.  or  Central  Polynesia  where  Chr.  missions  have 
been  established.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  Chr.  nation  since  1863.  Still  more  recently, 
tens  of  thousands  in  Madagascar  have  surprised  the  world 
by  embracing  the  Chr.  faith  after  a  persecution  of  25  yrs., 
not  exceeded  in  severity  by  any  of  the  persecutions  in  primi- 
tive ages.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  KUFCS  AN- 
DERSON, D.  D.,  LL.D.] 
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6  leagues  of  shore-line  ;  area, 46,810  sq.  m.  or  29,958,400  acres 
Topographical  Features  and  Soil.— From  the  N.  E.  corner, 
where  there  is  a  marked  limestone  formation  with  a  rugged 
country,  the  surface  slopes  gradually  toward  the  Miss. 
River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  leaving  a  broad  low  ridge  run- 
njng  nearly  N.  and  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  which 
divides  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Miss,  from  the  affluents 
of  the  Tombigbee,  Pearl,  and  Pascagoula  rivers.  On  the 
W.  this  ridge  extends,  at  Vicksburg,  to  the  Miss.,  terminat- 
ing in  bold  high  bluffs.  To  the  E.  of  this  watershed  are 
broad  tracts  of  gently  rolling  prairies  of  exceeding  fertility, 
yielding  large  crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  while  to  the  W. 
the  surface  is  broken  by  a  system  of  valleys  and  low,  nar- 
row ridges  that  start  at  right  angles  from  the  spinal  ridge, 
and  drop  off  into  the  great  basin  of  the  Yazoo  delta— a  basin 
embracing  some  4,000,000  acres,  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton- 
zone  of  M.  On  the  central  ridge  there  are  large  tracts  of 
rolling  arable  land,  either  in  cultivation  or  covered  by 
I  heavy  forests.  About  Pontotoc  there  is  a  considerable 
breadth  of  fair  upland.  In  the  S.  stretches  a  rolling  region 
of  open  pine  woods  down  to  the  Gulf  shore.  Thus,  the 
larger  part  of  the  State  has  a  broken,  rolling  surface,  but 
nowhere  mountainous,  or  with  ridges,  at  the  highest,  of 
greater  elevation  than  800  ft.  The  Yazoo  basin  is  subject 
to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme  high  water.  The  N.  upland 
section  is  diversified  by  small  valley-areas  of  highly  produc- 
tive soil.  In  the  S.  the  soil  is  indifferent.  Even  the  bottom- 
lands of  the  Big  Black,  Tallahatchie,  and  Yalabusha  rivers, 
though  covered  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  under- 
brush, are  not  productive  under  tillage ;  but  on  some  of 
these  streams  there  is  found  a  bench  or  "  second  bottom  " 
of  exceeding  richness.  The  prairie-region,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  so  productive  in  Lowndes  and  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tombigbee,  prolonged  S.  and  W.  between  the 
head-waters  of  Pearl  and  the  Big  Black  rivers,  loses  its  fer- 
tile character  comparatively.  Below  the  Yazoo  delta,  along 
the  Miss.,  except  where  interrupted  for  short  distances  by 
bold  bluffs,  a  broad  belt  of  low,  thickly-timbered  land  of 
extreme  fertility  lines  the  river,  but,  like  the  Yazoo  basin, 
is  subject  to  overflow. 

Biters,  Etc.— The  State  is  mainly  drained  by  the  Miss. 
River  and  its  affluents,  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Sunflower  and  Tallahatchie ;  the 
Pearl  River,  with  its  prin.  branch  the  Bogue  Chittq,  and  the 
Pascagoula,  with  the  Chickasawha,  and  other  tributaries, 
drain  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Tombigbee  and  its  affluents  drain 
the  E.  In  the  extreme  N.  E.  the  Tenn.  River  forms  the 
boundary  for  15  m. 

Geological  and  Mineralogical  Features. — The  small  streams 
which  fall  into  the  Tenn.  River  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
State  are  bordered  by  massive  walls  of  limestone.  W.  of 
this  the  Cretaceous  formations  crop  out.  W.  of  these  Ter- 
tiary formations  prevail.  The  bottom-lands  on  the  Miss., 
the  Sunflower,  and  the  Yazoo,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  coast  for  about  30  m.  back,  belong 
to  the  Quaternary  or  Alluvial  era.  To  this  era  belongs  the 
Orange  sand,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  State's  geol., 
for  its  presence  on  the  surface  is  so  gen.  as  to  make  its 
absence  exceptional.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  rounded,  sili- 
cious  sand,  colored,  and  more  or  less  indurated  by  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  On  the  Pontotoc  ndge  it  is 
either  of  a  glaring  deep  red,  as  in  Itawamba  co.,  or  of  a  dull 
iron-rust  color ;  in  the  region  of  the  long-leaf  pine  it  is  of  a 
delicate  rose  tint,  and  sometimes  of  a  bright  yellow,  crim 
son,  or  purple;  elsewhere  it  becomes  white,  and  even 
bluish.  With  a  large  increment  of  iron,  in  some  places  t 
tendency  is  to  concrete  into  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  occa- 
sionally in  such  masses  and  solidity  as  to  afford  good  build- 
ing material.  These  indurations  are  generally  found  cap- 
ping hills  and  ridges,  some  of  which  rise  in  steep  isolated 
hillocks  from  the  level  surrounding  country  as  high  as  loO 
ft ,  forming  curious  landmarks  which  indicate  the  former 
surface-level.  In  some  places  these  conglomerates  are 
tubular,  of  singular  regularity  of  dimension  and  mould 
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erally,  with  clumps  of  the  short-leaved  pine,   not 
elsewhere  in  the  same  vicinity.    The  average  thickness  of 
this  Orange  sand-stratum  varies  from  40  to  60  feet,  but 
is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  it  has  been  found  as  thick  as 
200  ft     The  useful  materials  of  this  formation  are  the  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  much  of  which  can  be  used  in  rough 
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masonry,  and  large  beds  of  pipe-clay  of  great  purity,  and 
potter's  and  crucible  clays.  The  Tertiary  beds  afford  lignite 
or  brown  coal  to  some  useful  extent,  mineral  fertilizers  of 
value  and  convenience,  potter's  and  fire-brick  clays,  and 
limestone  (rotten),  for  burning  chiefly.  The  mineral  de- 
posits of  M.  are  relatively  of  small  consideration,  however, 
in  the  sum  of  its  natural  advantages.  Waters  of  decided 
mineral  and  medicinal  character  are  of  wide  occurrence, 
such  as  alkaline  and  saline  chalybeates,  containing  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  often  soda.  Of  these  medicinal  springs 
that  of  Cooper's  Wells  is  of  highest  repute. 

Climate.—  The  summer  season  is  long  and  hot,  but  gen- 
erally healthy  away  from  the  low,  dank  bottom-lands  ot  the 
water-courses.  The  winters,  comparatively  short,  are  damp 
and  somewhat  colder  than  in  the  same  lat.  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  At  the  same  time,  from  Oct.  to  June  110  climate  can 
be  more  temperate  and  agreeable.  The  rainfall,  averaging 
64  inches  at  and  near  the  coast,  ranges  between  44  and  56 
inches  for  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  distributed  through- 
out  the  year  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  the  agriculture  ! 
of  the  country. 

Vegetation.— A.  large  portion  of  M.  is  yet  covered  with  , 
primitive  forests.     Over  the  Tertiary  and   a  part  of  the 


oak,  the  scarlet  Sp.,  the  true  black  or  quercitron  oak,  the 
chestnut,  willow,  and  water  oaks  abound  on  the  lowlands 
and  swamps ;  the  rock-chestnut  oak  is  found  on  ridges  in 
the  Yazoo  bottom.  The  black-jack  oak  is  found  on  poor 
soils,  and  occasionally,  with  the  long-leaf  pine,  in  better 
land.  The  other  deciduous  trees  of  the  State  are  4  species 
of  hickory,  black  walnut,  butternut,  dogwood,  black  gum, 
sweet  gum  or  liquidambar,  beech,  sycamore,  cottonwood, 
Magnolia  grandijlora,  M.  acuminata  or  cucumber  tree,  and 
M.  glauca  or  sweet  bay,  red  maple,  ironwood,  locust,  black 
locust,  papaw,  black  and  white  mulberry,  alder,  and  cin- 
quassia.  Of  evergreens,  there  are  4  or  5  species  of  pine- 
viz,  the  long-leaf,  the  short-leaf,  the  white,  and  the  pitch 
or  bottom  pine,  the  cypress,  and  in  the  extreme  S.  the  live- 
oak.  Of  fruits,  there  are  several  species  of  indigenous 
grapes,  of  which  the  muscadine  (2  varieties)  is  decidedly  the 
best ;  apples  do  well  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  State,  and 
grapes,  peaches,  quinces,  pears,  apricots,  and  plums  nearly 
all  over  ;  while,  in  the  S.  cos.,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  bananas  or  plantains  flourish. 

Zoology.—  Bears,  foxes,  wolves,  wild-cats,  the  cougar  or 
panther,  the  raccoon,  opossum,  and  skunk,  are  found  in 
wooded  dists.,  and  deer,  as  well  as  the  smaller  game— rab- 
bits or  hares,  7  species  of  squirrels,  gophers,  wood-rats,  etc. 
— are  plentiful ;  wild- turkeys,  pigeons,  quails,  and  mocking- 
birds, and  in  their  season  the  rice-biro,  and  on  the  coa_st 
many  species  of  wild-ducks,  brant,  and  teal,  are  found  in 
great  numbers.  Paroquets  are  seen  as  far  N.  as  Natchez. 
Other  birds  of  gay  plumage  or  of  melodious  song  are  numer- 
ous, as  are  also  many  species  of  hawks,  vultures,  and  gulls. 
The  alligator  is  found  in  the  bayous  of  the  Miss,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ark.  River.  Lizards  and  water-snakes 
abound  in  the  swamps  and  bottom-lauds.  Rattlesnakes, 
moccasin  snakes,  as  well  as  many  of  the  harmless  snakes, 
are  common  ;  the  batrachians— frogs,  horned  frogs,  toads, 
etc.— are  plentiful.  Miss.  Sound,  the  Miss,  and  the  other 
rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the 
giant  catfish,  pickerel,  black  bass,  the  buffalo-fish,  and  the 
usual  fresh-water  fish  of  more  N.  rivers.  Oysters  and  other 
shellfish  are  found  of  excellent  quality  in  Miss.  Sound. 

Agricultural  Productions. — The  most  valuable  crop  is  cot- 
ton, of  which  the  production  in  1879  (census  1880)  was  963,- 
111  bales,  exceeding  the  cotton  raised  in.  any  other  State. 
Number  of  acres  planted,  2,106,215.  Rice  crop,  1879, 1,718,951 
IDS.,;  Indian  corn,  21,340,800  bushels ;  oats,  1,959,620  bushels  ; 
wheat,  218,890  bushels.  The  sugar-cane  production  yielded, 
in  1879,  18  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  536,625  gals,  of  molasses. 

Farm  Animals.  —  Horses  (census  1880),  112,309;  mules, 
129,778  ;  cattle,  717,335  ;  sheep,  287,694  ;  swine,  1,151,818. 

Manufacturing  Industry.— hi .  has  comparatively  few  fac- 
tories, her  main  interest  being  agriculture.  No  iron  and 
steel  products  are  returned  by  the  census  of  1880.  There 
were  employed  in  cotton  manufactures  748  persons,  running 
704  looms,  26,172  spindles,  and  using  6411  bales  of  cotton. 

Finances.  —  The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 
was,  in  1879,  real  estate,  $79,467,530  personal,  $31,158,599 ; 
rate  of  State  tax,  a5  cents  on  $100,  producing  $444,326  ;  total 
taxation,  State  and  local,  $2,384,475.  The  public  debt  of 
the  State  was  $3,090,155,  but  school  funds,  etc.,  owned  by 
the  State,  on  which  interest  only  is  to  be  paid,  reduce  the 
net  debt  to  $379,485.  The  total  State  and  local  indebtedness 
is  $2,013,190  net. 

Education.—  Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21  yrs.)  in 
1880,  426,689,  of  whom  there  were  enrolled  in  public  schools 
237,065,  with  average  attendance  of  156,824.  Total  expendi- 
ture for  public  schools,  $679,475,  of  which  $653,351  was  for 
teachers'  salaries.  Number  of  teachers,  5473.  There  are  4 
colls,  and  uiiivs.  with  35  instructors,  977  students,  and  $7100 
receipts  from  tuition.  The  Univ.  of  Miss,  and  the  coll.  of 
agriculture  and  mechanics,  with  Alcorn  Univ.,  are  the  prin 
colls.  In  1882  M.  had  116  newspapers  and  periodicals,  3  of 
which  were  daily. 

Railroads.  —  There  were  in  M.,  in  1882,  1231  m.  of  R.  R., 
Dotting  $8.948,560,  with  net  earnings  of  $401,628,  and  paying 
$277,321  interest  on  bonds,  etc.  Two  or  three  of  these  roads 
are  trunk  lines. 

.Commerce.  —  The  foreign  exports  of  M.  in  1881  were 
i.444.852  (direct),  and  the  internal  commerce  by  R.  R.  and  by 
the  Miss,  and  other  rivers  is  extensive. 

Banks,  Etc.—  There  were  in  M.,  in  Oct.  1881,  17  State  banks 
and  trust  cos.,  with  cap.  of  $675,293,  and  deposits  of  $1,311  - 
167;  national  banks,  none;  private  bankers,  11,  with  de- 
posits of  $833.326. 
Churchev.  —  The  Bap.  is  the  largest  denomination,  having 


1530  chs.  and  146,ia5  members  ;  the  M.  E.  South  has  221  min- 
isters and  51,702  members  ;  M.  E.  proper,  94  ministers,  26,251 
members  ;  colored  Meths.,  250  chs.,  13,060  members  ;  Presbs., 
180  chs.,  7209  members ;  Cumberland  Presbs.,  122  chs.,  3931 
members  ;  R.  Caths.,  41  chs.,  25  priests  ;  8  other  denomina- 
tions, 4  to  45  chs.  and  from  100  to  2000  members  each. 

Population.— In  1870,  827.922;  1880,  1,131,597  (white  479,398, 
colored  652,i99.  including  51  Chi.  and  1857  Indians). 

Principal  Citiea  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.  —  Vicksburg,  11.814; 
Natchez,  7058  ;  Jackson  (cap.),  5204  ;  Meridian,  4008 ;  Colum- 
bus, 3955  ;  Yazoo  City,  2542 ;  Holly  Springs,  2370 ;  Aberdeen, 
2339  ;  Corinth.  2275  ;  Greenville,  2191 ;  Canton,  2083. 


COUNTIES.          »  Ref.   Pop.  1870.   Pop.  1880.     COUNTY  Towxs. 

Pop.  1880. 

Adams 

8-E  ! 
3-H 
t-K 

6-<; 
;i-<; 
ME 

5-(i 

ft-F 

6-G 
8-E 
7-H 
S-H 

4-F 

>-K 

s-<; 

3-F 
8-E 
:i-H 
5-G 
10-G 
9-H 
7-F 

6-F 
ti-E 
4-H 
9-H 
7-H 
8-E 
8-G 
6-H 
4-G 
7-H 
8-F 
6-G 
4-H 
6-F 
8-F 
5-H 
6-F 
9-G 
3-G 
5-H 
5-G 
6-H 
7-G 
6-H 
6-H 
4-F 
9-H 
9-F 
4-G 
3-H 
4-F 
7-F 
7-G 
6-E 
8-G 
7-G 
5-F 
5-F 
3-F 
3-H 
3-H 
4-K 
4-li 
7-E 
S-E 
S-H 
5-G 
9-E 
6-H 
5-G 
6-F 

I».OM 

10,431 
10,973 
14,776 

22,649 
14,272 
14,004 
19,988 
11.023 

Natchez  

7,058 
2,275 
426 
l.ltt 
174 

Amite 

Liberty  ... 

Koscliuku  
Ashland  

Bolivar 

9,732 
10,561 

51,047 
19,899 
16,988 
13,386 
7,505 

7,144 
20,608 
4,753 
32,021 
7,498 
2,038 
10,571 
4,239 
5,795 

30,488 
19,370 
6,887 
7,812 
4,362 
10,884 
13,848 
3,313 
12,920 
18,802 
13,462 
6,720 
8,496 
15,955 

lo'.isi 

30,502 
20,948 
4,211 
29,416 
22,631 

7',439 
10,067 
20,905 
14,891 
20,754 
2,694 
11,303 
12,525 
9,348 

18,65-_> 
13,492 
17,795 
17,905 
9,036 
16,768 
15,021 
17,367  | 
13,568  '• 
27,552  ; 
5,993  ' 
22,924 
9,729 
3,194 
12,071 
6,439 
7,8»5 

43,958 
27,164 
10,004 
10,663 
7,607 
12,126 
17,314 
3,828 
15,719 
21,671 
21,501 
9,420 
13  146 
20',470 
10,246 
13,547 
28,244 
25,866 
6,901 
29,330 
28,553 
13,34s 
8,741 
13,436 
29,874 
15,978 
28,342 
3,42J 
16,688 
13,868 
12,158 
1,407 

Roseditle   

?ittsborough  

206 
394 
480 
163 

Carroll  

Chester  

Port  Gibson  

Clarke  
Clay 

Qiiitnian  
West  Point  

410 
1,786 
676 
463 
tp.  1,164 
583 
tp.  1,791 
tt..     455 
1,914 
1,978 
1.410 
5,204 
488 
798 
355 
249 
1,052 
229 
369 
37 
tp.  3,146 
1,534 
4,008 

'•285 
1,008 
308 
1,615 
3,955 
2,083 

Friar's  Point  
Hazlehurst   

Copiab 

Covington  

WilllanisburK  
Hernaudo    ..     . 

Franklin 

Meadville  

Leakesville  

Grenada  

Hancock 

Bay  St.  Louis  
Pass  Cliristi.-tn  
(Jackson  

Holmes 

(  Raymond  

Mayersville   
Fulton  

Jackson  

Scran'ton  
Paulding  

Jefferson  

Fayette   
Elfisville  

Keniper 

De  Kalb  

Oxford 

Lauderdale  

Meridian  
Montlcello    
Carthage  

Leake 

Lee 

Tupelo  

Le  Flore 

Lincoln   

Brook  haven  

Madison 

Canton  

Marion 

Columbia  

tp.  1,659 
2,370 
2,339 
1,204 
101 
47 
2,074 
1,500 
986 
52 
667 
447 
603 

Marshall  
Monroe 

Holly  Springs  

Montgomery  
Neshoba 

Philadelphia  

Noiubee 

Macon  

Oktibbeha  
Panola  
Perry  

Starkville   
Sardis  
Augusta  

Pike  
Pontotoc  
Prentiss  

Poutotoc  
Booneville  
Helen  

12,977 
7,847 

5,718 
7,126 
5,015 

7,852 

£0,727 
7,350 
5,358 

26,769 
14,569 
4,206 

12.705 
8,984 
13,254 
17,279 

16,752 
10,845 
6,306 
8,008 
8,088 
4,661 
10,9-26 
18,721 
12,867 
8,774 
8,461 
13,030 
31,238 
25,367 
8,741 
9,534 
17,815 
10,087 
15,649 
33,845 

1,131,597 

Brandon  

864 

Forest  

Sharkey  
Simpson  

Rolling  Fork  
Westville  

91 

Smith  
Sunflower  
Tallahatchie  
Tale 

Raleigh  
Indianola  
Charleston  
Senatobia  

tp.  2,603 

-368 
935 
637 
845 
254 
250 
11,814 
2,191 
156 
101 
965 
418 
749 
5,542 

Ripley  

Tishomingo  

luta    

Austin  

Union 

New  Albiny  
Vlckeburir  
Greenville  
Wavnesborough.  .  . 
WHlthall  
Woodville  
Louisville  
Cofleeville  
Yazoo  City  

Warren        

Washington  
Wavne  

tWebater  
Wilkinson  
Winston  
Yalobusbm  
Yazoo  

Total  

827,922 

*  Reference  for  locution  of  counties.     See  map  of  Ark.,  Miss.,  and  La.,  in  article 
t  Name  changed  since  census  of  1880,  from  Sumner. 

History.— The  first  European  who  is  known  to  have  trav- 
ersed the  soil  of  the  present  State  of  Miss,  was  Fernando  de 
Soto  with  his  band  of  Spanisli  adventurers,  who  came  in 
1539.  In  Apr.  or  June  1541  he  had  reached  the  Miss.  River. 
A  hundred  and  thirty-two  yrs.  later,  in  1673,  Johet  and 
Marquette,  two  FT.  explorers,  passed  down  the  Miss,  and 
touched  at  several  points  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
State.  In  1862  La  Salle  and  the  Chevalier  de  Toutl  visited 
the  Natchez  Indians.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  colony 
was  made  by  Iberville,  Mar.  1699.  This  was  the  germ  of  the 
subsequent  settlement  at  New  Orleans.  The  immigrants 
ascended  the  Miss,  to  the  present  site  of  Natchez,  where 
(about  1716)  they  founded  a  fortress  and  established  a  col- 
ony, both  named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Pont- 
chartrain.  In  1718  the  colonies  came  under  the  control  of 
the  co.  formed  by  the  notorious  Scotch  speculator  John 
Law.  After  the  bursting  of  the  La.  Bubble  the  whole  terr.  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Co.  of  the  Indies.  The  Indians  of  this 
region  were  numerous  and  powerful.  The  Chickasaws  were 
hostile  to  their  Fr.  neighbors,  the  Choctaws  had  been  friend- 
ly to  the  Fr.,  while  the  Natchez,  a  more  civilized  tribe,  were 
peaceful  and  cordial  to  the  new-comers.  These  were  the 
prin.  tribes,  but  there  were  small  bands  along  the  Gulf 
shore  and  the  lower  Miss.  In  1728  Perrier  alienated  the 
confidence  of  the  Choctaws,  and  a  conspiracy  followed  in 
which  all  the  Indian  tribes  united.  Their  first  attack  was 
made  on  Ft.  Rosalie  Nov.  29.  1729.  and  the  other  settlements 
in  M.  were  assaulted  almost  simultaneously.  Many  of  the 
settlers  were  butchered,  but  their  triumph  was  short.  The 
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Fr.  commander  of  New  Orleans  pursued  the  Indians  early 
in  1730,  recaptured  the  prisoners,  and  after  extensive 
slaughter  brought  427  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
were  sold  as  slaves  and  sent  to  Santo  Domingo.  The  prov. 
was  soon  after  abandoned  by  the  Co.  of  the  Indies  to  the 
king  of  Fr.,  who  sent  Bienyille  back  as  gov.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  the  colonists  again  involved  in  war  with  the  Chick- 
asaws  —  a  war  which  lasted  with  varying  fortunes  for  sev- 
eral yrs.  From  1743  to  1752  the  Indians  were  peaceful,  but 
in  1752  another  Indian  war  commenced.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Fr.  commander  to  invade  their  country,  but  he 
accomplished  little.  In  1763  E.  La.,  including  most  of  the 
present  States  of  M.  and  Ala.,  was  ceded  to  G.  Brit,  by  Fr.. 
and  soon  after  a  considerable  immigration  commenced 
from  the  Eng.  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  In  1798  the  U.  S., 
having  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Eng.  govt.  in  this 
region,  established  the  Terr,  of  M.,  comprising  all  of  Ala. 
and  M.  between  the  31st  and  35th  parallels.  In  1811  the  por- 
tion of  M.  below  the  31st  parallel,  being  a  part  of  the  land 
ceded  by  Sp.,  was  added  to  the  Terr.  In  Mar.  1817  Ala.  was 
set  off  from  M.  Terr,  as  a  separate  State,  and  in  Dec.  1817 
M.  was  admitted  into  the  U.  as  an  independent  State  under 
a  const,  previously  formed.  In  1832  a  new  const,  was 
adopted.  M.  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  S.  States  to 
proclaim  her  secession  from  the  U.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Confederacy  she  supplied  its  first  and  only  Pres.  She 
furnished  with  great  promptness  her  quota  of  troops  to  the 
Confed.  armies,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  (or  Shiloh)  was 
fought  near  her  border,  and  the  pursuit  was  prolonged  into 
her  terr.  The  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth,  the  capture  and 
recapture  of  Holly  Springs,  the  several  attacks  on  Vicks- 
burg,  the  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  numerous  raids  which 
occurred,  including  the  2  which  had  Meridian  for  their  ob- 
jective, kept  the  State  in  a  condition  of  apprehension 
throughout  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  in  Apr.  1865, 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  legislature  Ic-oking  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation.  The  govt.  appointed  Hon.  Will- 
iam L.  Sharkey  provisional  gov.,  and  a  State  convention 
was  assembled  which  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
and  formally  abolished  slavery  in  the  State.  The  State 
formed  with  Ark.  the  fourth  military  dist.,  placed  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord  and  others  until  1869.  A  con- 
vention held  in  June  1868  adopted  a  new  const.  The  State 
was  restored  to  the  U.  in  Feb.  1870. 
Governors. 
TERRITORIAL.  John  J.  Guion  (acting)  1851 

Winthrop  Sargent. . .  1798-1802  James  Whitfield 1851-52 

Wm.  C.  C.  Claiborne  . .  1802-05  Henry  S.  Foote 1852-54 

Robert  Williams 1805-09  John  J.  MacRae 1854-58 

David  Holmes 1809-17  William  McWillie 1858-60 

STATE.  John  J.  Pettus 1860-62 

David  Holmes 1817-19J  Jacob  Thompson 1862-64 

George  Poindexter...  1819-21  iCharles  Clarke 1864-65 

Walter  Leake 1821-25  W.  L.  Sharkey  (prov'l)  1865-66 

David  Holmes 1825-271  Benj.  G.  Humphreys. .  1866-70 

Gerard  C.  Brandon ...  1827-31  [  James  L.  Alcorn 1870-71 

Abraham  M.  Scott. . . .  1831-33  Ridgley  C.  Powers. . . .  1871-74 

Hiram  G.  Runnels ....  1833-35  Adelbert  Ames 1874-76 

Charles  Lynch 1835-37  John  M.  Stone 1876-82 


Alexander  G.  McNutt.  1837-11 


Robert  Lowry 1882-86 


Tilghman  M.  Tucker..  1841-43 

Albert  G.  Brown 1843-48 

Joseph  W.  Matthews.  1848-50 

John  A.  Quitman 1850-51 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFPORD. 

Mississippi  River,  The  [Algonkin,  Misui  Sepe,  "  Great 
River"],  rises  in  the  lakes  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
N.  Amer.  continent,  S.  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  W.  of  Lake 
Superior.  Its  remotest  springs,  running  3  m.  N.  into  Lake 
Itasca,  rise  in  lat.  47°  34'  N.  and  Ion.  95°  2'  W.  The  mouth 
is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  lat.  28°  58.5'  N.  and  Ion.  89°  W  W. 
The  elevation  of  the  source  is  1680  ft.  above  the  sea ;  the 
length  in  a  right  line  is  1164  m.,  and  by  its  tortuous  channel 
it  is  2800  m. ;  the  breadth  between  its  natural  banks  below 
its  lowest  tributary.  Red  River,  is  2800  ft.  as  a  mean  of  153 
measurements,  and  the  mean  depth  of  its  deepest  channel 
at  high  water  is  121  ft.  It  discharges  annually  19,500,000,- 
000,000  cubic  ft.,  equal  to  145.6  cubic  m.  of  water,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mex.  The  maximum  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the 
channel  at  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Cairo,  severally  370,  480, 
1097  m.  above  its  mouth,  is  52  ft.  The  area  of  its  delta  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  river,  having  an  extent 
estimated  at  38,600  sq.  m.  At  the  junction  with  Leech  River 
the  falls  of  20  ft,  in  300  yards  occur,  called  Falls  of  Pecaga- 
ma,  which  form  the  head  of  navigation.  In  270  m.  of  esti- 
mated distance  from  the  river's  utmost  source  to  these 
falls  the  rapids  and  currents  have  a  descent  of  324  ft.,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Pine  River,  nearly  200  m.  below,  the 
falls  or  rapids  amount  to  165  ft.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
make  a  marked  feature  in  the  river-channel,  limiting  steamer 
navigation  from  below  by  a  reef,  over  which  the  river 
plunges  with  a  fall  of  about  18  ft.  and  a  width  of  1200  ft. 
Below  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  river,  it 
widens,  and  continues  nearly  1  m.  in  width  to  the  mouth  of 
the  111.  Two  great  rapids  or  falls  occur  in  this  portion  of 
the  channel  — the  Rock  Island  Rapids,  of  22ft.  fall.  350m. 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Des  Moines  Rapids, 
of  24  ft.  fall,  about  125  m.  below  Rock  River.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Mo.  River  the  character  of  the  M.  is  entirely 
changed.  The  waters  mingle  slowly,  often  seen  unmingled 
in  low- water  season,  below  St.  Louis  for  20  m.,  the  Mo. 
keeping  the  right  bank  and  the  M.  the  left.  At  the  Grand 
Chain,  near  above  Cape  Girardeau,  terminates  the  range  of 
limestone  cliffs  and  bluffs.  From  thence  (for  1300  m.)  to  the 
sea  the  river  rolls  through  a  level  alluvial  bed  :  and  though 
at  many  points  it  touches  the  upland  bluffs  on  the  left  bank, 
its  right  is  an  unchanging  alluvial  bed. 

Alluvions.— At  many  places  above  the  head  of  this  delta, 
and  for  distances  of  from  10  to  40  m.,  the  Miss,  proper  is 


flanked  by  alluvial  tracts  of  land  of  great  fertility.  The  Suy 
Island  m  Pike  co..  111.,  recently  reclaimed  by  levees,  reach.-'* 
some  40  m.  None  of  these  approach  the  magnitude  of  the 
Amer  Bottom,  which  extends  from  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Mo.  to  Chester,  below  the  Kaskaskia,  90  m 
below  St.  Louis,  with  a  breadth  of  about  6  m.  From  a  few 
m.  below  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  right  bank.  30  m.  above  the 
O.  River,  in  highest  floods  the  waters  of  the  M.,  prior  to 
levees,  passed  over  the  banks  and  into  the  St.  Francis  Val- 
ley. This  is  the  proper  head  of  the  delta  alluvion,  that  ex- 
tends thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  The  body  of  the  country 
of  about  600  m.  in  length  and  a  mean  width  of  60  m.,  is  an 
alluvion,  formed  chiefly  by  the  deposits  from  the  M  It  is 
this  vast  alluvion,  as  also  the  Yazoo  basin  of  360  m  long  and 
60  m.  greatest  breadth,  that  has  been  the  subject  of  partial 
reclamation  from  floods  by  levees  along  the  river's  bank 
For  25  yrs.  the  upper,  for  40  yrs.  the  middle,  and  for  50  to 
100  yrs.  the  lower,  portion  of  this  area  have  had  the  flood- 
waters  greatly  restrained  by  these  levees.  Yet.  despite  all 
the  efforts  or  riparian  proprietors— then  of  the  cos  and 
parishes,  and  ultimately  of  the  States— to  protect  the  lands 
settled  and  cultivated  by  an  enterprising  people,  the  river's 
ravages  have  put  to  naught  human  skill  and  labor.  It  un- 
dermines the  banks,  caving  away  the  levees  and  destroying 
the  plantations  by  annual  floods.  Such  have  been  the 'rav- 
ages, and  so  far  back  have  levees  been  driven  by  continual 
caving,  that  the  new  levees  required  have  such  height  and 
consequent  cubic  contents  that  the  burden  has  become  too 
great  for  State  treasuries.  The  cry,  therefore,  for  national 
relief  from  the  "  levee  burden  "  has  become  gen.  and  impor- 
tunate. These  levees  have  already  cost  the  people  of  La. ,  on 
their  780  m.  of  river-front,  the  building  of  75,000,000  cubic- 
yards  of  earthwork.  By  an  estimate  of  U.  S.  engineers 
the  construction  of  a  complete  levee-system  for  the  entire 
alluvion,  capable  of  controlling  the  river,  would  cost  some 
$36,000,000:  and  $2,000,000  would  be  required  for  annual 
repairs.  The  total  length  of  levees  demanded  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  1775  m.  The  River's  Bed  below  the  mouth 
of  the  O.  furnishes  testimony  as  to  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  deposits.  This  depth  cannot  be  less  than  100  ft., 
while  in  some  localities  it  is  much  greater.  The  river 
changes  its  location  by  rapid  cavings,  amounting  to  several 
m.  in  the  memory  of  individuals  living.  In  a  few  thousand 
yrs.  this  shifting  of  position  must  have  amounted  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  delta's  breadth.  At  least  to  the  extent  of 
these  lateral  movements  the  river  has  made  an  alluvion  of 
more  than  100  ft.— in  places  150  to  180  ft.  deep.  The  depth  of 
the  alluvion,  by  this  testimony,  increases  toward  the  Gulf. 

The  River- Mouths. — The  several  passes  diverge  from  an 
expansion  in  the  river  of  treble  its  mean  width,  say  7500  ft. 
The  first  division  was  into  3  main  passes,  called  the  S.,  S.  W., 
and  N.  E.  Passes.  Such  is  the  softness  of  the  material  form- 
ing all  the  bars  and  lands  about  the  river-mouths  that  ves- 
sels pass  through  the  channels  drawing  1  ft,,  often  2  ft., 
more  than  the  soundings.  The  South  Pass  has  been  deep- 
ened from  8  ft.  to  about  35  ft,  by  means  of  jetties. 

Beneath  the  Gulf  waters  the  contributions  of  the  M.  have 
a  wide  distribution.  While  the  heavier  sandy  materials  are 
soon  dropped  or  rolled  into  the  depths  near  the  mouths,  the 
aluminous  clays  held  in  very  fine  comminution  by  the  waters 
are  spread  out  upon  the  Gulf  by  the  lightness  of  the  fresh 
water,  and  are  only  finally  parted  with  many  m.  at  sea. 
Accordingly,  the  soundings  bring  up  the  blue  mud  that  so 
specifically  marks  this  river's  discharges  for  the  whole  front 
of  its  delta  of  120  m.,  and  not  less  than  200  m.  both  E.  and 
W.,  and  50  to  100  m.  from  land.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  C.  G.  FORSHEY.] 

Mississippi  Scheme,  the  title  of  a  banking  and  com- 
mercial scheme  which  ended  in  a  wild  speculation  and  col- 
lapse. It  was  started  in  Paris  in  1719  by  John  Law.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  relieve  the  Fr.  finances  from  the 
burdensome  debt  and  disorder  consequent  on  the  expensive 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  A  royal  bank  was  first  established,  of 
which  Law  was  director-gen.  Then  a  commercial  co.  was 
chartered  entitled  "  The  Company  of  the  West,"  of  which 
also  Law  was  director-gen.  To  this  co.  the  whole  prov.  of 
La.,  watered  by  the  Miss,  and  its  branches,  was  granted. 
Subsequently  it  was  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  of  the  king's  revenues,  and  thus  it  had  a  monopoly 
of  almost  the  entire  commercial  and  financial  operations  of 
the  nation.  Meantime  the  bank  issued  its  notes  freely  till 
the  paper  currency  amounted  to  2,700,000,000  livres.  The 
speculations  culminated  at  the  close  of  the  yr.  1719,  when 
the  co.'s  shares  sold  for  more  than  10,000  livres  each,  and 
money  was  so  abundant  that  the  bank  loaned  at  2  per  cent. 
The  drain  of  specie  consequent  on  the  overissue  of  paper 
money  soon  caused  a  panic,  and  the  bubble  burst,  produc- 
ing universal  bankruptcy  and  distress.  A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Mississippi  Sound  washes  the  Gulf  coast  of  Miss, 
and  part  of  that  of  Ala.,  extending  from  Mobile  Bay  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Pearl  River.  It  is  divided  from  the  mam 
waters  of  the  Gulf  by  the  chain  of  Dauphin,  Petit  Bois, 
Horn,  Ship,  and  Cat  islands— of  sand  and  generally  wooded. 
It  has  fine  harbors  under  protection  of  Ship  and  Cat  islands 
(the  former  fortified),  and  its  waters  afford  a  tranquil  navi- 
gation to  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  running  between 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  (via  Lake  Pontchartrain).  Grant  s 
Pass,  a  narrow  and  partly  artificial  channel  between 
Dauphin  Island  and  the  mainland,  forms  the  connection 
between  the  sound  and  Mobile  Bay :  Lake  Borgne,  toward 
the  W.,  is  entered  at  St.  Joseph's  Island. 

Missolonghl,  mis-so-lon'ghee.  town  of  Gr.,  in  the  govt. 
of  ^Etolia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Is  well  fortified,  and 
famous  for  the  valor  with  which  it  twice  met  the  besieging 
Turks  during  the  war  of  independence  (1822  and  1826). 
Lord  Byron  d.  here,  Apr.  19,  1824.  Pop.  6324. 

Mlsson'la,  cap.  of  Missoula  co.,  Mont.,  on  V  Pacific 
R  R.,  and  one  of  the  prin.  forks  of  the  Columbia  River. 
There  are  extensive  mines  and  good  grazing  advantages  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  not  given  in  census  of  1880. 
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rl,  mis-soo're,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the 
Miss.  Valley, 
lying  wholly 
W.  of  the 
Miss.  River, 
and  including 
a  small  tract 
between  the 
Miss,  and  the 
St.  Francis 
rivers  in  the 
S.  B.,  extend- 
ing from  the 
parallel  of  36° 
to  that  of  40° 
30',  and  from 
the  meridian 
of  89°  2'  to  95° 
44'  W.  Ion. 
from  Green- 
wich ;  great- 
est length 
from  N.  to 
S.,  about  309 
m. ;  greatest 
breadth  from 

E  to  W..  318  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  244  m.  Bounded 
N  by  la  E.  by  111.,  Ky.,  and  Tenn.,  S.  by  Ark.,  W.  by  Indian 
Terr  ,  Kan.,  and  Neb. ;  area,  69,415  sq.  m.  or  44,425.600  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  State  is  divided  into  2  unequal 
portions  by  the  Mo.  River,  which  crosses  it  from  W.  to  E., 
and  forms  also  its  N.  W.  boundary.  The  portion  S.  of  the 
Mo.  is  of  very  varied  surface,  the  S.  E.  portion  being  very 
low  and  swampy;  above  this,  on  the  Miss.,  the  highland 
bluffs  commence  and  extend  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mo. 
In  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  State  the  Ozark  Mts.  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  country ;  these  mts.,  or  rather  hills, 
render  the  whole  region  exceedingly  broken  and  hilly,  the 
isolated  peaks  sometimes  rising  from  500  to  1000  ft.  above 
their  bases,  and  then  sinking  into  very  beautiful  and  some- 
times fertile  valleys.  The  numerous  river  bottoms  and 
valleys  formed  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Osage  and  Mo. 
rivers  are  moderately  fertile,  but  they  are  generally  subject 
to  overflow.  Farther  N.,  in  the  basin  of  the  Osage  and 
above  it,  the  land  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  occasional 
forests :  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mo.  has  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  and  abounds  in  large  forest-trees. 

Rivers.  Lakes,  Etc. — The  prin.  rivers  of  the  State  are — the 
Miss.,  which  bounds  the  State  on  the  E.,  and  has  a  shore 
line  of  470  m. ;  and  the  Mo.,  which  forms  the  W.  boundary 
of  the  State  for  nearly  200  m.,  and  turning  eastward  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kan.  River  flows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction  across 
the  State,  and  turning  N.  E.  enters  the  Miss.  15  m.  N.  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Little  River  which  crosses  the  S.  boundary  of 
the  State  before  entering  the  Miss.,  and  the  Meramec,  are 
the  only  considerable  streams  discharging  their  waters  into 
the  Miss.  S.  of  the  Mo.  River.  N.  of  that  river  Salt  River  is 
the  largest  of  these  tributaries,  but  the  Cuivre  or  Copper 
River,  Perruque  Creek,  Bardenne  Creek,  Fabius,  Wyaconda, 
and  Little  Fork  rivers  are  streams  of  moderate  size.  The 
Mo.  receives  numerous  large  affluents  in  the  State ;  on  the 
S.  side  are  Lamine  River,  Osage  River  and  its  tributary  the 
Little  Osage,  Sac  River,  Grand  River,  Pomme  de  Terre 
River,  Big  Niangua,  Auglaize,  Maries  Creek,  and  Gasconade 
River ;  on  the  N.  side,  the  Nishnabatona,  Nodaway,  Platte, 
Grand,  Chariton,  Rocher,  Perce\  and  Cedar  rivers  and 
Yellow  Creek.  There  are  few  lakes  in  the  State. 

Mineralogy.—  The  coal-measures  cover  23,100  sq.  m.  of  the 
surface  of  the  State,  occupying  in  gen.  the  W.,  N.  W.,  and 
N.  portions  of  the  State.  These  include  not  only  the  4  sub- 
divisions of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  formation— viz.  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  coal  and  Clear  Creek  sandstone — but  6 
successive  deposits  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  comprising 
an  unclassified  sandstone,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  and 
Chouteau  groups  of  limestones  and  sandstones.  In  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  mineral  productions  M.  is  sur- 
passed by  no  State.  Gold  is  found  only  in  the  drift  sands 
of  N.  M.,  and  silver  only  in  combination  with  lead  in  the 
galena  and  other  ores ;  out  iron  is  found  in  some  form  in 
every  co.— bog  ores  in  S.  E.  M. ;  limonite  or  brown  haematite 
in  most  of  the  cos.  of  S.  M. ;  gosthite,  a  variety  of  the  brown 
haematite,  in  Adair  co. ;  red  haematite  throughout  the  coal- 
measures,  red  and  yellow  ochres  in  many  cos. ;  spathic  ores 
in  the  coal-measures  and  in  Phelps  co.  ;  the  specular  oxide 
in  vast  masses,  such  as  the  Iron  Mt,  Shepherd  Mt.,  Pilot 
Knob,  Simmon  Mt.,  Meramec  mines  in  Phelps  co  and 
numerous  other  deposits  in  8  or  10  other  cos. ;  sulphurets 
(iron  pyrites)  throughout  the  coal-measures  ;  and  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  in  the  coal-measures  and  abandoned  coal- 
mines. Zinc  in  the  form  of  blende  is  abundant  in  S.  W.  and 
S.  E.  M.,  and  the  silicates  and  carbonates  also  in  the  same 
region,  while  zinc  bloom  sometimes  occurs.  The  sulphate 
of  cadmium  (greenockite)  is  associated  with  the  zinc  blende. 
Copper  in  the  form  of  blue  and  green  carbonates  (green 
malachite)  and  sulphurets  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Shannon,  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Madison,  and 
in  smaller  quantities  in  a  dozen  other  cos.  Nickel  and  co- 
balt are  found  in  paying  quantities  at  Mine  La  Motte  in 
Madison  co.  and  the  St.  Joseph  mines,  and  the  beautiful  hair- 
like  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  nickel  (millerite)  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis.  After  iron,  lead  is  the  greatest  mineral  product 
of  M.,  the  mines  of  that  State  producing  a  larger  quantity 
of  lead  than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  There  are  2  great  lead 
fields— one  in  S.  E.  and  the  other  in  S.  W.  M.,  in  the  por- 
phyry and  magnesian  limestones  of  the  former  and  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  and  magnesian  limestones  of 
the  latter.  It  is  also  found  in  smaller  quantities  in  many 
other  cos. ;  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  cerussite,  or 
the  carbonate,  are  the  prin.  ores,  though  the  phosphate 
(pyromorphite)  is  sometimes  found.  Wolfram  is  found  in 


Madison  co.,  and  manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  in 
Iron  and  other  cos.  Of  minerals  not  ores  there  are  great 
numbers.  Carbonate  of  lime  (calcite),  arragonite  pearl- 
spar,  fluor-spar,  quartz  in  all  forms ;  heavy-spar  (sulphate 
of  baryta),  largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white  lead  ; 
gypsum,  mainly  in  the  form  of  selenite  ;  pickeringite,  feld- 
spar, mica,  hornblende,  asbestos  (only  in  Madison  co.), 
bitumen  or  mineral  tar  (throughout  the  coal-measures), 
fire-clays,  potter's  clay,  and  kaolin  ;  an  excellent  glass-sand 
from  the  saccharoidal  sandstone  ;  lime  of  several  qualities  ; 
hydraulic  lime  and  cement ;  polishing -stone,  saltpetre, 
building-stone,  granite,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marbles, 
grindstones,  millstones,  slates,  and  numerous  fine  varieties 
of  colored  marbles,  are  the  prin.  of  these.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  extent  of  the  M.  coal-fields.  The  coal  is 
of  various  qualities,  some  being  common  bituminous,  some 
very  rich  in  carbon,  and  developing  excellent  results  under 
the  coking  process,  while  some  will  not  coke ;  some  is  in 
quality  equal  to  the  Liverpool  cannel  coal.  There  are  many 
mineral  springs  in  the  State— sulphurous,  saline,  and  chalyb- 
eate— and  in  Howard  co.  salt-springs  containing  from  1000 
to  1200  grains  of  salt  to  the  gal. 

Zoology. — Bears,  cougars  or  panthers,  wild-cats,  wolves, 
foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums  are  found  in  the  mts.  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Deer  of  several  species,  rabbits,  hares, 
squirrels,  and  perhaps  also  antelopes,  are  abundant,  as  well 
as  gophers  and  other  small  rodents.  Wild-turkeys,  quails, 
pigeons,  prairie-hens  and  other  grouse  abound ;  eagles,  vult- 
ures, hawks,  owls,  etc.  are  found  ;  song-birds  and  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  are  very  numerous,  and  wild-geese, ducks, 
brant,  and  teal,  and  herons,  swans,  and  divers  are  found  in 
their  season  on  the  Miss,  and  in  the  swampy  regions. 
Snakes,  lizards,  toads,  frogs,  turtles,  etc.  are  plentiful. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  M.  is  generally  healthy,  except  in 
the  river-bottoms  and  the  swampy  dists.  of  the  S.  E.,  but  it 
is  a  climate  of  great  extremes.  The  summers  are  long  and 
hot,  the  winters  cold  and  icy,  with  strong  and  piercing 
winds.  Annual  mean  temperature— Jefferson  Barracks  (lat. 
38°  28'  N.,  Ion.  90°  18'  W.,  elevation  472^ ft.),  55.46°  ;  St.  Louis 
(lat.  38°  37'  28"  N.,  Ion.  90°  15'  16"  W.,  elevation  544  ft.),  54.5°. 
Total  rainfall  of  year — Jefferson,  37.83  inches ;  St.  Louis, 
42.32  inches. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  soil  of  the  State  may  be  divided 
into  5  classes  or  dists.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  S.  E.  M.  and 
of  the  first  bottoms  of  Mo.  River  are  exceedingly  rich  and  fer- 
tile. Much  of  the  S.  E.  region  is  covered  with  swamps,  but 
where  these  are  drained  they  will  compete  in  productive- 
ness with  the  richest  lands  in  the  world.  The  reclaimed 
lands  of  this  section  yield  enormous  crops  of  cotton  and 
from  75  to  90  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  next  class  of 
lands  in  point  of  fertility  are  the  black-soil  prairies  of  N.  W. 
M.,  which  are  underlaid  by  the  upper  coal-measures.  After 
30  yrs.  of  cultivation  the  lands  yield  quite  as  large  crops  as 
at  first ;  corn-crops  of  from  50  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
wheat  of  25  bushels,  are  the  usual  yield  of  this  region ;  blue 

frass,  apples,  and  most  of  the  small  fruits  do  well  here. 
.  M.,  N.  of  the  Mp.  River,  may  be  considered  as  the  next 
class.  A  part  of  this  is  prairie  and  a  part  rolling  lands.  The 
soil  yields  better  crops  of  wheat,  though  not  so  well  adapted 
to  corn.  Some  of  the  best  tobacco  lands  in  the  State  are  in 
this  region  ;  all  kinds  of  fruit  do  well.  A  region  somewhat 
less  fertile  is  found  in  S.  W.  M.  This  is  a  good  fruit-region, 
grapes,  pleaches,  pears,  and  apples  being  especially  success- 
ful. It  yields  also  good  crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  The  poor- 
est land  in  the  State  is  the  extensive  tract  lying  between 
S.  W.  M.  and  the  swampy  lands  of  the  S.  E.  This  region  is 
not  sterile,  but  most  of  the  hills  are  heavily  timbered,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  are  very  rich.  From  20  to  35  bushels  of 
corn  or  15  to  20  of  wheat  are  produced  on  this  soil,  and  near 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  State  cotton  is  raised  successfully. 
Most  of  N.  and  N.  W.  M.  is  prairie,  though  with  belts  of 
timber  along  the  streams.  The  prairies  are  decked  with 
numerous  flowers  of  great  beauty  during  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons.  The  Mo.  bottoms  are  generally  heavily 
timbered  with  cottonwood,  hickory,  black  walnut,  hack- 
berry,  burr,  and  red  oak.  W.  of  Howard  co.  the  Mo.  River 
cos.  have  heavy  bodies  of  fine  timber,  but  interspersed  with 
prairies.  E.  of  Howard  co.  there  are  belts  of  hard-wood 
timber  from  10  to  20  m.  wide,  including  ash,  oak,  walnut, 
sugar-maple,  hackberry,  hickory,  elm,  etc.  A  similar  belt, 
15  to  20  m.  wide,  runs  parallel  to  the  Miss.  Along  the  Osage 
River  and  in  all  the  S.  cos.  are  heavy  tracts  of  good  timber, 
chiefly  white,  black,  yellow,  and  post  oak,  black  jack,  black 
hickory,  sassafras,  dogwood,  cedar,  etc.,  and  nearer  the 
Ark.  border  extensive  tracts  of  pine.  Yellow  poplar,  sweet 
gum,  cypress,  oak,  catalpa,  tupelo,  black  gum,  and  black 
walnut  are  the  principal  forest  trees  of  the  S.  E. 

Agricultural  Productions. — M.  is  one  of  the  great  grain- 
growing  States,  producing,  by  the  census  of  1880,  of  Indian 
corn,  202,414,413  bushels ;  wheat,  24,966,627  bushels ;  oats, 
20,670,958  bushels  ;  rye,  535.426  bushels  ;  buckwheat,  57,640 
bushels  ;  barley,  123,031  bushels.  The  yield  of  tobacco  was 
12,015,657  Ibs.  The  clip  of  wool  was  7,313,924  Ibs.,  standing 
6th  in  yield  of  this  staple  in  the  U.  S.  Of  cotton  there  was 
produced,  in  1880,20,318  bales. 

Farm  Animals.— By  the  census  of  1880  M.  had  667,776 
horses,  192,027  mules  and  asses,  2,080,932  cattle,  1,411,298 
sheep,  and  4,553,123  hogs. 

Manufactures.— M..  is  a  heavy  manufacturing  State  in  cer- 
tain commodities.  In  1880  the  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  was  17,806,  employing  101,952  hands ;  amount 
of  wages  paid,  $49,688,712  ;  capital  invested,  $130,016,735 ; 
aggregate  value  of  products  manufactured,  $300,252,157. 
The  value  of  glassware  manufactured  in  M.  in  1880  reached 
nearly  $1,000,000.  In  1880  there  were  22  iron  and  steel  es- 
tablishments ;  capital,  $9,152,472 ;  total  wages  paid,  $734,- 
575.  Total  value  of  products,  $4,660,530.  Coal  mined  ia 
1881,  1,750,000  tons.  Pig  iron  produced  in  1880,  95,050  tons. 

JiaUroads.—M.  had  in  operation,  in  Jan.  1882,  4,211  m.  of 
R.  R.,  costing,  for  roads  and  equipment,  $239,530,162,  with. 
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net  earnings  of  $13,499.373:  interest  paid  on  bonds  etc 
$7,335,625 ;  dividends  paid.  $2,299,977.  Half  a  dozen  of  these 
are  great  trunk  lines,  embracing  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and 
Pacific ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  ;  Mo.,  Kansas  and 
Texas ;  Mo.  Pacific ;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  and  Southern,  etc. 
The  S.  and  W.  connections  of  these  and  other  roads  are 
most  important,  and  they  do  an  enormous  business. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  M.  in  1881  was — real 
estate,  $381,555,564 ;  personal  property,  $147,662,910  ;  R.  Rs 
and  telegraphs,  $29,143,969 :  total,  §558.361,443.  Rate  of  State 
tax,  40  cents  on  $100,  producing  $2,129,512 ;  total  taxation 
State  and  local,  1880,  $10,269,736;  State  debt,  $16,259,000; 
chiefly  contracted  in  aid  of  R.  Rs.,  against  which  the  State 
holds  in  sinking  fund  $3,031,000.  Total  indebtedness  of  M., 
State,  co.,  and  town,  $57,431,322. 

Commerce. — M.  has  little  direct  foreign  trade,  but  her  in- 
terior commerce  is  enormous,  including  heavy  shipments  of 
all  the  cereal  crops,  pork,  beef,  live  animals,  manufactures, 
and  merchandise,  both  by  railway  and  rivers.  St.  Louis 
alone  received  in  1879,  of  wheat,  17,093,362  bushels,  and 
shipped  7,302,076 bushels  ;  receipts  of  corn,  13,360,636  bushels; 
shipments,  8,311,005 ;  barrels  of  flour  shipped,  3,045,035 ;  num- 
ber of  hogs  packed  in  M.  in  1879-80,  926,931. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  M.  had  22  national  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $4,050,000 ;  circulation,  $2,317,340 ;  U.  S.  bonds  to 
secure  circulation,  $2,620,000 ;  aggregate  deposits,  $10,371,055. 
There  were  120  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  capital  of 
$8,747,582  and  $39,624,525  deposits ;  3  savings  banks,  with  de- 
posits of  $506.510;  92 private  bankers,  with  capital  of  $1,381,- 
546  and  $7,148,243  deposits.  There  were  17  Amer.  fire  and 
marine  insurance  cos.  in  M.  in  1881 ;  total  fire  losses  in  1881, 
$3,218,100.  Life  insurance  cos.,  2. 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-20 
yrs.),  in  1880  was  723,484,  of  whom  486,002  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  260,540.  Total 
expenditure  for  public  schools,  $3,092,332,  of  which  teachers' 
salaries  required  $2,261,058;  number  of  school-houses,  10,329 ; 
value  of  school  property,  $7,810,924 ;  number  of  teachers, 
10,802.  There  is  a  normal  school  at  Kirksville,  with  over  500 
pupils,  and  2  others,  beside  7  nicd.  colls.,  2  law  schools,  and 
4  theological  schools.  M.  has  14  nnivs.  and  colls.,  with  201 
instructors  and  2429  students,  paying  tuition  in  1880,  $73,765. 
The  State  Univ.  at  Columbia  includes  an  agricultural  coll. 
and  school  of  mines.  In  1882  there  were  509  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  M.,  of  which  43  were  daily. 

Churches.— The  Baps,  are  in  the  majority  here  as  in  most 
S.  States,  numbering  1381  chs.,  823  ministers,  and  88,491 
members  ;  Christians  (Disciples  of  Christ),  565  chs..  395  min- 
isters, 60,950  members;  Meth.  Epis.  (South),  273  chs.,  53, 483 
members ;  R.  Caths.,  246  chs.,  286  priests,  and  a  worshipping 
pop.  of  163,872  ;  Lutherans,  202  chs.,  24,430  members  ;  Meth. 
Epis.,  222  chs.,  257  ministers,  19,821  members;  Cumberland 
Pres_bs.,  371  chs.,  16,129  members,  and  aboutSO other  denom- 
inations, having  from  10,000  down  to  20  members  each. 

Population.— In.  1870,  1,721,295;  1880,  2,168,380  (white  2,022,- 
826,  colored  145,554,  including  91  Chi.  and  113  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— St.  Louis,  350,518 ; 
Kansas  City,  55,785 ;  St.  Joseph,  32,431  :  Hannibal,  11,074 ; 
Sedalia,  9561  ;  Joplin,  7038;  Springfield,  6522;  Moberly,  6070; 
Jefferson  City  (cap.).  5271 ;  Carthage,  4167. 


COUNTIES. 

•Ref. 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Adah-  

1-G 
2-D 
1-C 
3-H 
8-E 
6-D 
5-E 
5-F 
6-J 
4-G 
2-D 
8-J 
2-E 
4-H 
5-G 
6-K 
3-F 
7-1 
4-D 
6-E 
3-F 
7-F 
1-H 

11,446 
15,137 
8,440 
12,307 
10,373 
5,087 
15,960 
11,322 
8,162 
20,765 
35,109 
4,298 
11,390 
19,202 
6,108 
17,558 
17,446 
1,455 
19,296 
9,474 
19,136 
6,707 
13,667 

15,190 
16,318 
14,556 
19,732 
14,405 
10,332 
25,381 
12,396 
11,130 
25,422 
49,792 
6,011 
13,646 
23,670 
7,266 
20,998 
23,274 
2,168 
22,431 
10,741 
25,224 
9,628 
15,031 

Kirksville  

2,314 
1,206 
715 
3,835 

Atchison  

Mexico     . 

Cassville 

Barton  

907 
2,16:! 
515 
265 
3,326 
32,431 
791 
470 
2,409 

Butler 

Benton  

Marble  Hill  .  .  . 
Columbia 

Buchanan  

St.  Joseph  
Poplar  Bluff  
Kingston  
Fulton  .           

Caldwell  

Callaway  

Linn  Creek  

Cape  Girardeau  .  .  . 

795 
2,313 

Carrollton 

Carter  ... 

Van  Buren  

Cas«         

Harrisonville  

1,113 
407 
737 
235 

704 
1,476 
1,344 
5,271 
3,854 
410 
712 
437 
1,141 
418 
1,624 
134 
171 
402 
1,314 
979 
S.522 
3,312 
994 
........ 

167 
862 
1,247 
351 
759 
3,146 
4,167 

4,049 
1,156 
1,419 
3,996 

527 
324 

Cedar  

Chariton 

Keytesville   

Ozark 

Christian 

Clark    

Kahoka  

Clav 

3-D 
2-D 
5-G 
4-G 
5-H 
6-E 
6-F 

15,564 
14,063 
10,292 
20,692 
7,982 
8,683 
8,383 

15,572 
16,073 
15,515 
21,596 
10,756 
12,557 
9,263 

Clinton 

Plattsbnrg 

Cole  

Jefferson  City  
Boonville  
Steelville  

Crawford  ... 

Dade... 

Greenfield    
Buffalo  

Dallas.... 

Daviess  

2-E 
2-D 
6-1 
7-G 
8-J 
5-1 
5-H 
1-D 
7-F 
2-F 
1-E 
5-E 
5-F 
2-C 
3-G 
8-H 
6-1 
3-E 
7-D 
5-J 
4-E 
1-H 
6-G 
3-E 
7-E 
1-H 

14,410 
9,858 
6,357 
3,915 
5,982 
30,098 
10,093 
11,607 
21,549 
10,567 
14,635 
17,401 
6,452 
11,652 
17,233 
4,218 
6,278 
55,041 
14,92$ 
15,380 
24,648 
10,974 
9,380 
22,623 
13,067 
15.114 

19,145 
13,334 
10,646 
7,753 
9,604 
26,534 
11,153 
17,176 
28,801 
15,185 
20,304 
23,906 
7,337 
15,509 
18,428 
8,B14 
8,183 
82,325 
32,019 
18,736 
28,172 
13,047 
11,524 
25,710 
17,5*3 
15.925 

Gallatin    

De  Kalb  

Maysville  
Salem  

Dent  

Douglas 

Ava  

Dunklin 

Kennett 

Franklin  

Gasconade  . 
Gentry  
Greene  
Grundv 

Hermann 

Albanv  
Springlfield  

HarrWm 

Bethanv         

Hri.rv    . 

Clinton  

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell  .  .  . 

West  Plains  

Iron    
Jackson  
Jasper   ... 
JeSrson  

Independence  
Carthage  
Hillsborough  
Warrensburg  
Edina                

Knoz 

Laclede 

Lafayette  

Lexington  
Mount  Vernon  .... 
Monticello  

Lawrence  
Lewis  

nties.     See  map  of  Missouri. 
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Rrf. 

3-1 

2-F 
2-F 

'.'-I, 

6-J 
5-H 
2-H 
8-D 
1-F 
5-G 
7-K 
4-G 

Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

839 
860 

;.  •- 
3,046 

Lincoln  

15,960 
15,900 
16,730 

5,849 
5,916 
23,780 
5,226 
11,557 
6,616 
4,982 
11,375 
17,149 
10,405 
8,434 
6,357 
12,821 
14,751 
3,287 
10,793 
3,363 
2,059 
9,877 
18,706 
10,506 
23,076 
17,352 
12,445 
4,714 
11,217 
10,510 
15,908 
18,700 
3,756 
3,175 
21,672 
8,820 
10,670 
7,317 
2,339 
10,119 
21,304 
6,742 
9,742 
8,384 
310,864 
40,325 
8,535 
3,253 
11,907 
4,407 
9,618 
11,247 
9,673 

17,426 
20,016 
20,196 
26,222 
8,876 
7,304 

Mjun 

7,816 
14,673 
9,805 
9,270 
14,346 
19,071 
16,249 
10,132 
7,694 
18,947 
29,544 
6,791 
11,824 
5,618 
4,299 
11,895 
27,271 
12,568 
26,715 
17,366 
15.734 
7,250 
13,555 
11,838 
22,751 
20,190 
5,722 
5,377 
29,011 
10,470 

•:•.•..-,"- 
8,587 
3,441 
14,024 
23,065 
14,125 
13,822 
10,390 
350,518 
31,883 
13,431 
4,404 
16,569 
5,599 
12,206 
19,369 
10,806 
12,896 
9,096 
12,175 
8,203 
9,712 

Troy  

chlnlcothe  ;  ;  ; 

Macon  Citv  .  . 
Fredericktown 
Vienna  

Macon  

ttutStaf  .. 

Maries  

McDonald     
Mercer  

Palmyra  
Pinev'ille  
Princeton  

2,479 
147 
1,840 
157 
1,028 
1,427 
1,253 
239 
578 
71S 
1,631 
3,485 
127 
tp.  1,804 
165 
148 
754 
9,561 
1,482 
1,067 
(70 
616 
64 
772 
502 
1,527 
1,424 

Mississippi. 
Monitenu    

TuECDmbia  ... 
Charleston  ... 
California  

Montgomery  

3-H 
4-1 
5-G 
7-K 
7-D 
1-D 
8-H 
4-H 
8-G 
8-K 
6-K 
4-F 
«-H 
3-1 
3-D 
6-F 
6-G 
1-F 
3-H 
3-G 
3-E 
7-1 
8-1 
3-F 
1-G 
1-H 
7-K 
7-H 
2-H 
4-1 
5-E 
5-J 
5-J 
4-J 
4-J 
8-K 
8-F 
1-F 
8-F 
7-H 
5-E 

Danville  

New  Madrid.... 
Newton  

New  Madrid  
Neosho 

Maryville 

Oregon  
Osage  

Alton  
Linn 

oS.::::::: 

Pemiscot  
Perry  

Gainesville  
Gay  oio  
Perrvville 

Petti's    
Phelps   

Seda'lia  
Rolla  

Platte  

Bowline  Green  

Polk.    .., 

Bolivar 

Pnlaski  
Putnam  

Waynesvllle   
Union  vllle 

Rails  

New  London  
Hunts  v  ilk   

Centreville  

Randolph  
Ray   
Reynolds   
Ripley  

Saline  
Schuyler  
Scotland  
Scott  

Marshall  
Lancaster  
Memphis  
Benton  

2,701 
528 
1,418 
109 
11 
619 
5,014 
373 
6ft8 
1,422 
350,518 

Shelby  .  .  . 

Shelbyville 

St.  Charles  ... 

St.  Charlet 

St.  Clair  

St.  Francoi  s  
Ste.  Genevieve.... 
St.  Louis  (citv).... 
St.  Louis  ...".  
Stoddard  

Ste.  Genevieve  
St.  Louis  

Mt.  Olive  

389 
85 
1,117 

Stone  

Galena 

Sullivan  ... 

Milan  

Taney  

TexJ  ::: 

Houston 

101 
1,913 
299 
715 
100 
655 
493 
248 

Nevada  

Warren.... 

Warren  ton  
Pot.si  

Washington  
Wayne   ... 

5-1 
7-J 
7-F 
1-D 
7-G 

11,719 
6,068 
10,434 
5,004 
5,684 

Greenville  

Webster  

Marshfield 

Worth  
Wright  

Total  

Grant  City  
Hartville  

1,721,295 

2,168,380 

History.— The  present  State  of  M.  was  known  as  Upper  La. 
Under  this  name  its  lead-mines  began  to  be  known  as  early 
as  1720,  and  settlements  were  made  not  long  after  at  St. 
Louis,  Cape  Girardeau,  and  (probably  about  1755)  at  St. 
Genevieve.  In  1763  it  was  ceded  to  Sp.  with  the  rest  of  the 
La.  or  Miss.  River  country,  while  all  E.  of  the  river  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Eng.  In  1775  St.  Louis  had  at- 
tained some  reputation  as  a  fur-depot  and  trading-station, 
and  had  about  800  inhabs.,  and  St.  Genevieve  about  half  as 
many.  New  Madrid  had  been  founded  some  time  before. 
In  1800  Sp.  ceded  her  provs.  on  the  Miss,  to  Fr.,  and  the  FT. 
govt.  sold  them  to  the  U.  S.  in  1803.  The  U.  S.  govt.  divided 
the  purchased  region  into  the  Terr,  of  Orleans  and  the  dist. 
of  La.,  the  latter  including  most  of  Ark.,  Mo.,  la.,  Minn., 
and  Dak.,  and  most  of  Kan.  and  Neb.  In  1805  this  region 
was  erected  into  the  Terr,  of  La.,  and  St.  Louis  made  the 
cap.  In  1810  the  pop.  of  the  Terr,  was  20,845,  of  which  all 
but  1500  were  in  the  present  limits  of  M.  In  1812  La.  be- 
coming a  State,  the  name  of  the  Terr,  was  changed  to  M. 
Terr.  In  1817  the  Territorial  legislature  applied  to  Cong, 
for  liberty  to  prepare  a  State  const,  preliminary  to  admis- 
sion into  the  U.  This  application  led  to  a  protracted  strug- 
gle in  Cong,  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  M.  as  a 
slave  State.  It  was  finally  settled  by  the  Mo.  Compromise, 
which  provided  that  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  M.,  and 
might  be  permitted  in  all  ten-.  W.  of  it  S.  of  the  line  of  36° 
30',  but  not  in  any  terr.  N.  of  that  line.  This  compromise 
was  virtually  repealed  in  1854  by  the  act  organizing  the 
Terrs,  of  Kan.  and  Neb.,  and  this  repeal  was  among  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  c.  war.  A  convention  met  at  St.  Louis 
June  12,  1820,  and  agreed  upon  a  const. ;  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.  by  Presidential  proclamation  Aug.  10,  1821. 
Its  subsequent  progress  was  very  rapid.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  tne  late  c.  war  M.  was  almost  equally  divided.  The 
people  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  State  had  taken  sides  in  the 
Kan.  troubles,  and  armed  bodies  of  men  known  as  Missouri 
"  border  ruffians  "  had  penetrated  into  Kan.  and  committed 
many  outrages  there.  A  convention  was  called  on  Feb.  28, 
1861,  which  decided  hi  favor  of  remaining  in  the  U.  Another 
constitutional  convention  met  at  St.  Louis  Jan.  6,  1865,  and 
adopted  a  new  const.,  providing  for  emancipation  and  the 
changes  induced  by  it.  This  const,  was  further  modified  in 
1870,  and  a  still  newer  one  adopted  Oct.  30, 1875. 

Governors  of  the  State. 
Alexander  McNair. . . .  1820-24  Claiborne  F.  Jackson.       1861 

Frederick  Bates 1824-26  Hamilton  R.  Gamble . .  1861-64 

John  Miller 1826-32  Thomas  C.  Fletcher..  1865-69 

Daniel  Dunklin 1832-36  Joseph  W.  McClurg. . .  1869-71 

Lilburn  N.  Boggs 1836-40  Benj.  Gratz  Brown. . . .  1871- 

Thomas  Reynolds. . . .  1840-44  Silas  Woodson 1873-75 

John  C.  Edwards 1844-18  Charles  H.  Hardin. . . .  1875-77 

Austin  A.  King 1848-53  John  S.  Phelps. . ......  1877-81 

Sterling  Price 1853-57 .Thomas  T.  Cnttenden  1881-8 

Trusten  Polk 1857  John  S.  Marmaduke..  188o-89 

H.  Johnson  (acting) . . .       1857J 

R.  M.  Stewart 1857-611 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFOBD. 
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MISSOURI  COMPROMISE-MITHRA. 


Missouri  Compromise,  kom'pro-mlz,  the  name 
given  to  an  act  of  Cong,  passed  in  1820  for  the  admission  of 
Mo.  into  the  U.,  about  which  great  errors  exist  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.  (See  STEPHENS'S  Compendium  of  the  Hist,  of  James 
Monroe's  Administration.)  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Missouri  River,  The,  next  to  the  Miss.,  is  the  great 
river  of  N.  Amer.  It  has  its  source  in  the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  about  10.000  ft.  above  the  ocean-level.  Its 
total  length  from  Lake  Madison  to  its  mouth,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Miss.,  is  3047  m.,  draining  an  area  computed  at 
557,918  sq.  m.  Below  Ft.  Benton,  the  present  head  of  navi- 
gation, the  river-valley  is  a  mile  in  breadth.  After  passing 
the  rapids  400  m.  below  Ft.  Benton  the  valley  has  a  mean 
width  of  about  10  m.,  and  the  river  traverses  it  from  side  to 
side.  The  channel  proper  to  Sioux  City  is  always  shifting. 
The  amount  of  water  discharged  remains  approximately 
the  same,  the  channel  -  breadth  increasing  but  little  in 
1000  m.  of  distance  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  a 
number  of  rivers  draining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sq.  m. 
Evaporation  from  its  sandy  beds  explains  this  phenom- 
enon. At  Sioux  City  it  receives  the  Big  Sioux,  and  below, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  in  lat.  39°,  a  distance  by  chan- 
nel of  500  m.,  the  M.  receives  12  small  rivers  from  la.  and 
Mo.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  the  river  flows  nearly 
E.,  receiving  on  both  sides  the  waters  of  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  regions.  The  breadth  is  enlarged  from  2500  to  near 
3000  ft.,  and  its  discharge  of  water  is  120,000  ft.  per  second ;  the 
upper  Miss,  yields  only  105,000  ft.  at  the  junction.  The  val- 
ley of  the  M.  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Even  the  regions 
of  desert  and  shifting  sands  are  in  many  portions  underlaid 
by  coal,  and  the  Black  Hills  and  Wind  River  Mts.  are  per- 
vaded by  the  precious  metals,  while  the  Carboniferous  beds 
abound  in  lead,  iron,  marble,  and  coal. 

Missouri  Valley,  R.  R.  June.,  Harrison  co.,  la.,  5  m. 
from  the  Mo.  River.  Pop.  1880,  1154. 

Mist.    See  FOG,  by  PROP.  JOSEPH  HENRY,  LL.D. 

Mistletoe,  miz'zl-to  [A.  S.  mistletun],  a  popular  name 
of  the  European  }1scum  album,  the  true.  M.  of  tradition, 
which  grows  upon  apple  and  other  trees,  but  not  very  often 
upon  the  oak.  This  plant  was  revered  by  the  anc.  Teutons 
and  Celts,  and  is  still  hung  up  at  Christmas.  The  common 
N.  Amer.  M.  is  Phoradendron  flavescens.  The  fruits  contain 
a  viscid  substance  from  which  bird-lime  is  made.  This  sub- 
stance doubtless  fixes  the  seeds  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon 
which  the  future  plant  grows.  The  radicle  pierces  the 
bark,  and  draws  nourishment  from  the  sap  of  the  tree.  Be- 
longs to  the  order  Loranthacetx,  all  green  parasites. 

Mls'tral  [Fr. ;  Provencal,  mistraou ;  It.  maestro,  the 
"  master  "],  a  violent,  gusty,  and  very  dry  N.  W.  wind  that 
blows  in  winter  over  the  W.  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
often  causing  great  damage  by  sea  and  land. 

Mltch'el  (JOHN),  b.  at  Dungiven,  Ire.,  Nov.  3,  1815,  grad. 
at  Trinity  Coll.  in  1836 ;  studied  law  and  practised  for  sev- 
eral yrs. ;  contributed  to  newspapers ;  was  ed.  of  the  Dublin 
Nation  for  several  yrs. ;  in  1847  started  the  United  Irishman 
in  the  interests  of  the  "  Young  Ireland  party,"  and  with  the 
leaders  was  arrested  in  1848,  convicted  of  felony,  and  trans- 
ported for  14  yrs.,  but  escaped  in  1853 ;  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  started  the  Citizen,  advocating  slavery,  but  gave 
it  up,  and  started  the  Southern  Citizen  at  Richmond,  which 
failed ;  resided  at  Paris  till  the  war  broke  out ;  returned  to 
Richmond,  edited  the  Enquirer  in  the  interests  of  the  South, 
and  lost  2  sons  in  its  forces ;  returned  to  New  York  and 
established  the  Irish  Citizen,  which  soon  failed ;  went  to  Ire. 
in  1874,  where  he  was  returned  to  Parl.  from  Tipperary ;  be- 
ing declared  ineligible,  he  was  again  returned  to  Parl.,  but 
further  action  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  his  death. 
Wrote  Jail  Journal  and  The  Last  Conquest  of  Ire. —Per harts 
D.  Mar.  20, 1875. 

Mltchel  (ORMSBY  MCKNIGHT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Union  co., 
Ky.,  Aug.  28,  1810;  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Miami,  O., 
when  12  yrs.  old  ;  obtained  an  appointment  to  a  cadetship 
at  W.  Pt.,  where  he  grad.  1829  ;  was  assistant  prof,  of  math. 
aoo7 '  ?t-  until  1831 ;  studied  law  and  practised  in  Cin.  until 
834,  when  he  was  elected  prof .  of  math.,  natural  philos.,  and 
astron  at  Cm.  Coll.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  gave  a  course 
of  public  lectures  on  astron.,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  telescope 
and  the  erection  of  an  observatory,  and  was  commissioned 
to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  in  Europe.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  observatory  was  laid  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
.Nov.  10, 1843,  on  Mt.  Adams,  and  the  building  was  formally 
opened  April  14,  1845.  The  building  of  Cin.  Coll.  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  same  yr.,  and  M.,  receiving 
no  salary  as  director  of  the  observatory,  was  obliged  to 
look  elsewhere  for  means  of  support.  He  divided  his  ener- 
gies between  astronomical  observations,  the  delivery  of 
popular  lectures  on  astron.,  and  R.  R.  surveys.  He  served  as 
FfaSSSilaS;  °f  ?'•  V848-4-9'  and  made  2  voyages  to  Europe 
<  1*5  and  MM)  as  chief  engineer  and  agent  of  the  O.  and  Miss. 

4.       The  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  stimulus  given  to 

astron  by  his  popular  lectures.    He  established  in  July  1846 

3c  Journal  entitled  The  Sidereal  Messenger,  which 

ttn^ilt8'*0?1™116?  }?  1^48'    In  1t  a?d  in  a  school"  edition  of 

SJJTw      ^og-  ofJ-he  Heavens  which  he  prepared  in  1849,  he 

pub.  his  observations  upon  double  stars  in  so  far  as  thev 

!?hrnnyeoLbe£V'iven  to  the  world.    In  1848  he  invented  a 

ironograph  for  automatically  measuring  and  recording 
LSSSS"10!?  ty  etectro-magnetic  mechanism.  In  1849 
aevisea  a  declinometer,  or  apparatus  for  the  accurate 


measurement  of.  large  '  . 

lauatorfaT8SthP  lmP™emei?ts  was  in  1854  attached  to  the 
™  ^.  ]'    5i?e    latt.eJr    instrument    having    been    firmly 
naSLP*od  t0  the  meridjan.     During   the   ensuing   5   years 
1854-59)  many  zones  of  faint  stare  were  observed  by  its 
means,  and  nearly  50,000  observations  were  accumulated 


,  muae 

Among  his  other  achievements  are  his  discovery  of  the  du^ 
1  w£h°HCeKrtam  s^rs'  Dotably  Antares;  his  numerous  un- 
»nd  ™t  observations  of  nebulae,  solar  spots,  double  stars, 
and  comets  (chiefly  made  in  1848-49)  ;  his  determination  of 


the  Ion.  of  Cin.  with  reference  to  Wash,  and  St.  Louis  ;  the 
invention  of  an  apparatus  for  personal  equation,  and  the 
training  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  astronomical  ob- 
servers. In  Aug.  1859  he  accepted  the  post  of  director  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  him  5  yrs.  be- 
fore. In  1861  he  tendered  his  military  services  to  his  coun- 
try, was  made  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  and  ordered 
to  the  dept.  of  O.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  forced 
march  into  N.  Ala.,  seizing  the  R.  R.  between  Corinth  and 
Chattanooga ;  was  made  maj.-gen.  Apr.  11,  1862,  and  given 
the  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  S.  in  Sept.  D.  Oct.  30, 
1862.  His  principal  publications  were  The  Planetary  and 
Stellar  Worlds  and  The  Orbs  of  Heaven. 

Mltch'ell,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mitchell,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mitchell  (DAVID  BRADIE),  b.  in  Scot.  Oct.  22,  1766 ;  re- 
moved in  1783  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  had  become  heir 
to  an  estate ;  was  chosen  solicitor-gen,  of  Ga.  1795,  maj.- 
gen.  of  militia  1804,  gov.  of  Ga.  1809-13  and  1815-17 ;  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Creeks  1818.  D.  Apr.  22, 1837. 

Mitchell  (DONALD  GRANT),  LL.D.,  "Ik  Marvel,"  b.  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Apr.  1822;  grad.  at  Yale  in  1841 ;  travelled 
in  Europe ;  studied  law  in  1846  in  New  York  ;  wrote  Fresh 
Gleanings,  The  Battle  Summer,  a  record  of  his  observations 
in  1848  in  Paris  ;  The  Lorgnette,  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream 
Life  ;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Venice  1853-55. 

Mitchell  (ISIDORE  H.  M.  L.  R.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Mitchell  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng.,  settled  at  Ur- 
bana,  Va.,  about  1700.  Devoting  himself  to  bot.,  his  infor- 
mation was  of  value  to  Linnaeus,  who  named  for  him  the 
Mitchella  repent ;  prepared  a  Map  of  the  Brit,  and  Fr.  Do- 
minions in  N.  Amer.  ;  wrote  Contest  in  Amer.  between  G. 
Brit,  and  Fr.,  etc.,  and  Present  State  of  G.  Brit,  and  Jf. 
Amer.  ;  returned  to  Eng.  about  1767.  His  tracts  on  bot.  were 
pub.  in  1769  as  Dissertatio  brevis  de  Principiis  Botanicorum 
et  Zoologorum,  etc.  D.  Mar.  1768. 

Mitchell  (MARIA),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 
1818,  of  Quaker  parentage  ;  assisted  her  father  in  his  astro- 
nomical studies  ;  gave  special  attention  to  study  of  nebula? 
and  of  comets  ;  received  in  1847  a  gold  metal  from  the  king 
of  Den.  for  the  discovery  of  a  comet ;  was  afterward  em- 
ployed upon  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  Nautical  Almanac ; 
became  in  1865  prof,  of  astron.  in  Vassar  Coll. 

Mitchell  (NAHUM),  b.  at  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 
1769,  grad.  at  Harvard  1789 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1792  ; 
was  member  of  the  Mass,  legislature  1798-1812,  except  one 
term  in  Cong.  1803-05;  State  senator  1813-14,  circuit  judge 
1811-19,  chief-justice  of  common  pleas  1819-21,  treas.  1822-27, 
com.  for  settling  boundaries  between  Mass,  and  R.  I.  and 
between  Mass,  and  Conn.  With  Bartholomew  Brown  he 
edited  the  Bridgeioater  Collection  of  Sacred  Music ;  wrote  a 
Hist,  of  Bridgewater,  with  genealogical  tables,  for  many  yrs. 
the  standard  in  N.  Eng.  D.  Aug.  1,  1853. 

Mitchell  (ROBERT  B.),  b.  in  Richland  co.,  O.,  1828,  ed.  at 
Washington  Coll.,  Pa.;  became  a  lawyer;  served  as  an 
officer  of  O.  volunteers  in  the  Mex.  war ;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Kan.  struggle,  having  gone  thither  in  1856  ;  was 
treas.  of  Kan.  1858-61 ;  adjutant-gen.  1860-61 ;  in  the  U.  S. 
volunteer  service  during  the  c.  war,  at  first  as  col.  and 
afterward  as  brig.-gen. ;  was  badly  wounded  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  was  gov.  of  N.  M.  1865-67.  D.  Jan.  26,  1882. 

Mitchell  (S.  WEIR),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Feb.  15,  1829,  a 
son  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  grad.  in  1850  at  the  Jefferson  Med. 
Coll. ;  known  for  his  researches  on  serpent-poisons,  nerve- 
physiology,  respiration  of  tortoises,  etc.,  pub.  in  Smithsonian 
Contributions,  etc. ;  wrote  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious 
and  Epidemic  Fevers,  etc. 

Mitchell  (STEPHEN  Mix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1743,  grad.  at  Yale  1763;  was  tutor  there 
1766-69 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  his  native  town  1772,  associate 
judge  of  the  Hartford  co.  court  1779,  its  presiding  judge 
1790 ;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State  1795,  its  chief- 
iustice  1807-14 ;  was  in  Cong.  1783  and  1785,  U.  S.  Senator 
1793-95.  D.  Sept.  30,  1835. 

Mitchell  (Sir  THOMAS  LIVINGSTONE),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scot.,  in  1792 ;  entered  the  army  in  Port, 
at  the  age  of  16 ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  in  1827  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor-gen,  of  New  S. 
Wales,  and  ultimately  became  surveyor -gen.,  filling  that 
post  until  his  death ;  conducted  4  daring  expeditions  into 
the  great  deserts  of  Australia  ;  discovered  Mt.  Byna,  Austra- 
lia Felix,  the  Red,  Peel,  Nammoy,  and  Victoria  rivers,  ex- 
plored the  courses  of  the  Darling  and  Glenelg  rivers,  and 
mapped  out  a  practicable  route  between  the  colonies  of 
Victoria  and  S.  Australia.  He  pub.  accounts  of  his  expedi- 
tions. He  was  knighted  in  1839,  made  a  col.  in  1854.  D. 
Oct.  5,  1855. 

Mitchell  (WILLIAM  L.),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  25,  1805,  in  Henry 
co.,  Va. ;  moved  to  Ga.  when  a  boy;  grad.  at  State  Univ. 
1825 ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1867, 
after  the  death  of  Judge  Lumpkin,  was  put  at  the  head  of 
the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  of  the  State  Univ.,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  trustees.  D.  Oct.  31,  1882. 

Mltch'ill  (SAMUEL  LATHAM),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  N.  Hemp- 
stead,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1764 ;  took  his  med.  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh 1786 ;  studied  law,  and  was  a  com.  to  treat  with  the 
Six  Nations  1788;  became  in  1792  prof,  of  chem.,  etc.  in 
Columbia  Coll ;  was  1797-1813  ed.  of  the  Med.  Repository; 
was  M.  C.  1801-04  and  1810-13,  U.  S.  Senator  1804-09  ;  held 
professorships  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
1808-26 ;  v.-p.  of  the  Rutgers  Med.  School  1826-30 ;  was 
active  in  establishing  learned  societies  and  in  scientific  ob- 
servation ;  author  of  several  works,  mostly  upon  natural 
and  phys.  science.  D.  Sept.  7,  1831. 

Mite.    See  ACARUS. 

Mith'ra,  or  Mithras  [Sans.  Mitra],  one  of  the  earliest 
divinities  of  the  Aryan  race,  whose  worship  was  modified 
by  the  Mazdeism  of  Zarathrestra,  greatly  extended  in  the 
later  Per.  empire,  and  even  became  a  favorite  at  Rome  and 
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the  W.  cities  during  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  A.  D.  M.  in  the 
Zendic  religion  was  originally  the  highest  of  the  28  divini- 
ties of  the  3d  class  in  the  Per.  Pantheon,  and  of  the  T  um- 
ttiaspand*  subordinate  to  the  Ized  or  ruler  of  the  universe  : 
but  at  a  later  day  he  became  the  equal,  and  ultimately  the 
superior,  of  Ormuzd.  and  was  identified  with  the  Sun 'him- 
self. Monuments  of  the  M. -worship  have  been  found  in 
Rome,  and  even  at  Marseilles  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  "  mysteries  "  of  M.  were  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  re- 
ligion. The  M. -worship  was  suppressed  by  law  in  the  Rom. 
empire  378  A.  D.,  but  lingered  for  centuries  in  the  E.,  until 
extinguished  by  Islam.  (See  LA.JABD,  Le  Culte  de  Mithra.) 

MItlirlda'tes  VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  surnamed  ECPATOR, 
or  more  generally  THK  GREAT,  b.  at  Sinope  in  136  B.  c.  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1*4  B.  c. ;  conquered  the  terrs.  along  the 
X.  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Chersonesus  Taurica  ;  in- 
corporated the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  farther  to  the  W. : 
turned  then  to  the  countries  S.  of  the  Euxine,  attacked 
Cappadocia  and  Bithvnia,  and  met  here  with  the  Roms. 
Three  wars  ensued,  known  in  the  hist,  of  Rome  as  the 
Mithridatic  wars— namely  (1)  88-85  B.  c. ;  (2)  83-83  B.  c. :  and 
(3)  74-66  B.  c.  They  ended  with  the  complete  defeat  of  M., 
who  retreated  behind  the  Euxine,  and  killed  himself  at  Pan- 
ticapseum,  where  he  was  besieged  by  his  own  son,  Pharna- 
ces,  in  63  B.  c. 

."Tlit'la  [Aztec,  Mictlan,  "place  of  the  dead"],  a  vast 
ruined  city  in  Mex.,  15  m.  8.  E.  of  Oaxaca,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  predecessors  of  the  Zapoteco  race,  who  now 
occupy  that  region.  The  monuments,  consisting  of  im- 
mense palaces  and  temples,  are  adorned  with  a  high  degree 
of  art,  and  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 

mitrailleuse,  me-tra-yuz',  a  gun  in  which  several  bar- 
rels are  combined  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  effect  by 
the  rapid  succession  of  a  number  of  shots.  M.  existed  as 
early  as  the  14th  century.  The  Scaligers  at  the  end  of  the 
14th"century,  the  Prot.  princes  of  Ger.  in  the  Schmalkaldian 
war,  and  Aus.  in  the  wars  against  Tur..  used  this  kind  of 
guns.  A  peculjar  kind  of  M.  was  the  espingoi,  each  barrel 
being  loaded  with  several  shots,  which,  by  a  slowly  burning 
charge,  were  discharged  one  after  the  other.  It  was  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the  Danes  in  1848-50. 

Ml'tre.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mi'tre  (BARTOI.OME),  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres  June  26,  1821 ; 
early  distinguished  himself  in  lit. ;  resided  at  Montevideo 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  9  yrs.'  siege  of  that  city,  and 
aided  in  the  defence  while  engaged  in  historical  researches ; 
in  1846  went  to  Bolivia,  where  he  became  a  journalist  and 
instructor  in  a  military  coll.,  and  was  engaged  as  an  officer 
of  the  Bolivian  army  in  a  war  with  Peru ;  afterward  resided 
in  Valparaiso,  Chili,  founded  a  newspaper,  became  known 
as  a  poet,  and  was  once  exiled  to  Peru  for  his  supposed 
connection  with  a  conspiracy ;  returned  to  Montevideo  in 
time  to  take  an  active  part  as  col.  of  artil.  in  the  overthrow 
of  Rosas  Feb.  8, 1852 ;  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres  against  Urquiza  in  the  following  Sept.,  resulting 
in  the  quasi  independence  of  that  prov.  from  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  He  engaged  in  journalism,  lit.,  and  politics ; 
wrote  Kttoria  de  Btlgrano  ;  was  minister  of  war  under  the 
administration  of  Obligado  and  Alsina ;  led  the  provincial 
forces  in  the  campaign  against  Urquiza,  which  terminated 
in  a  defeat  at  Cepeda.  Oct.  23,  1859,  and  resulted  in  the  re- 
union of  the  seceded  prov.  to  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
M.  was  chosen  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  May  1860 ;  was 
made  brig. -gen.  in  July,  and  new  difficulties  having  arisen 
in  1861,  he  gained  a  victory  over  Urquiza  at  Pavon,  Sept.  11. 
As  a  consequence  Pres.  Derqui  was  forced  to  resign,  the 
"  Confederation  "  was  dissolved,  M.  became  pres.  ad  interim 
in  Oct.,  and  called  a  cong.  which  met  May  25,  1862,  and 
formed  a  const,  for  the  nation,  which  was  thenceforth 
styled  the  "  Argentine  Republic."  M.  was  elected  pres.  for  6 
yfs.  in  Oct.  During  the  war  between  Paraguay  and  the  triple 
alliance  he  was  for  more  than  2  yrs.  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  forces.  During  the  administration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Sarmiento,  M.  was  sent  to  the  Brazilian  court  to 
conclude  a  treaty.  In  the  electoral  campaign  of  1874  he 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
being  defeated  by  Avellaneda,  he  headed  an  unsuccessful 
rebellion  which  broke  out  Oct.  1 ;  accepted  the  amnesty 
tendered  him,  and  has  since  remained  in  obscurity.  [From 
wig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN.] 

MI'tridse,  a  large  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the 
group  Rhachioglossa.  There  are  400  living  and  100  extinct 
species.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  their  geographical  cen- 
tre and  prin.  habitat.  The  extra-tropical  species  are  minute. 
The  proboscis  is  long,  and  the  animal  emits  an  offensive, 
strong-smelling  purple  liquid.  The  bishop's  mitre  (Mitra 
qtteopaRt)  is  a  fine  shell  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mltyleue.    See  MYTILENE. 

M  i  xed  Matlieinat'lcg,  the  application  of  mathemati- 
cal principles  to  scientific  investigations  or  to  practical  con- 
structions in  the  arts.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  term  pure  mathematics,  which  is  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  purely  scientific  principles  of  math. 

Mixed  Races.  The  union  of  parents  belonging  to  2 
distinct  varieties  of  mankind  gives  rise  to  a  mixed  race, 
•which  usually  blends  in  some  measure  the  bodily  characters 
of  the  2  parent  races.  The  intermediate  complexion,  hair, 
and  features  thus  produced  may  be  best  traced  in  the  de- 
scendants of  whites  and  negroes,  from  the  yellow-brown, 
crisp-haired  mulattoes  of  the  first  generation,  down  to  _the 
children  of  whites  and  octoroons  in  the  fourth  generation, 
in  whom  negro  blood  may  no  longer  be  evident  in  the  skin 
and  hair,  though  a  faint  violet  tinge  of  the  finger-nails  may 
remain.  In  crossing  between  races  less  different  in  com- 
plexion the  absorption  takes  place  sooner.  Thus,  there  is 
considerable  justification  for  the  popular  terms  describing 
mixed  races  as  "  half-breed,"  "quarter-blood."  "octoroon," 
etc.,  as  if  their  constitutions  were  made  up  by  arithmetical 
fractions  of  the  constitutions  of  their  parents.  This  mode 
of  estimation,  however,  though  useful  for  general  guidance, 


makes  no  approach  to  scientific  accuracy.  As  in  cross- 
breeds of  otiie r  animals,  so  in  man,  some  elements  of  parent- 
age preponderate  over  others.  One  of  the  parent  race* 
may  impress  its  type  on  the  offspring  more  stronglv  than 
the  other.  Such  preponderance  may  also  depend  in  some 
measure  on  sex.  Also,  as  is  usual  in  crossed  breeds  of  ani- 
mals, reversion  is  apt  to  take  place  toward  one  or  other  of 
the  parent  tyoes. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gen.  rule  that  any  2  races  of  man- 
kind are  capable  of  producing  offspring.  This  is  in  great 
measure  actually  proved  by  the  existence  of  crossed  races 
in  endless  variety  of  combination.  Of  these  M  R  expe- 
rience shows  that  some  become  permanent  pops.,  such  as 
would  continue  and  increase  indefinitely  if  left  to  them- 
selves without  further  foreign  admixture.  It  has.  on  the 
other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are  races  between  whom 
no  permanent  mongrel  race  can  be  formed,  either  because 
few  children  are  born  or  because  such  children  or  their  de- 
scendants are  short-lived  or  sterile.  This  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  true,  but  in  such  arguments  the  effects  of  social 
causes  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  phys.  failure. 
Apart  from  social  causes,  phys.  failure  of  a  M.  R.  seems 
oftenest  due  to  unsuitability  of  one  of  the  parent  races  to 
the  climate. 

The  terms  invented  to  denote  the  various  race-combina- 
tions in  Amer.  are  very  numerous.  The  first  cross  between 
white  and  negro  are  mulattoes ;  the  second  cross,  white  with 
mulatto,  are  quadroons;  the  third  class,  white  with  quad- 
roon, are  octoroons  ;  terceron-s  were  mixed-bred  of  the  third 
generation,  and  therefore  the  same  as  the  above  quadroons, 
and  quinteroons  were  mixed-bred  of  the  fifth  generation, 
children  of  white  and  octoroon.  The  race  sprung  from 
Europeans  and  indigenous  Amers.  are  usually  known  by  the 
Sp.  term  mestizos  ;  the  next  cross,  of  mestizoes  with  whites, 
being  called  castizos.  Among  other  well  known  terms  are 
zambo  or  sambo,  which  is  applied  either  to  the  negro-Amer. 
cross  or  to  the  quarter- bred  offspring  of  negro  with  mulatto. 
To  this  last  combination,  or  to  the  mulatto,  the  name  of 
griffin  especially  belongs.  The  term  saltatras  is  used  for  the 
quadroon-mulatto  cross,  as  tending  back  toward  the  negro  ; 
but  the  similar  word  tornatras  decribes  a  mestizo  cross  re- 
turning toward  the  white.  The  epithets  lobos,  coyotes,  and 
cholos  are  bestowed  more  or  less  indefinitely  on  mixed  pops, 
of  Sp.  Amer.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  E.  B. 
TYLOR,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.] 

Mlxte'cas,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Mex.,  occupying  the 
mts.  in  the  W.  of  Oaxaca,  the  E.  of  Guerrero,  and  the  S.  of 
Puebla.  According  to  their  traditions,  they  came  from  the 
N.  some  centuries  before  the  Sp.  conquest.  They  were  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  are  now  intelligent  Mex. 
citizens.  Their  lang.,  which  is  of  the  Zapoteco  family,  is 
rich  and  melodious,  and  is  still  spoken  in  a  considerable 
number  of  dialects. 

Mnemonics,  ne-mon'iks,  or  Mnemotecn'ny,  the 
art  of  assisting  recollection  by  methods  of  association.  The 
first  to  devise  anything  of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  been 
Simonides,  the  Gr.  poet  (500  B.  c.),  of  whose  method  both 
Cicero  (De  Orat.,  ii.  86-88)  and  Quiutilian  (Inst.,  xi.  2)  have 
spoken.  In  modern  times  we  have  various  attempts  to  the 
same  end,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Memoria 
Technica  of  Richard  Grey  (1730 ;  new  ed.  Lond.  1851)  and 
The  Xew  Art  of  Memory  by  Gregor von  Fainaigle  (Lond.  1812), 
whose  system  was  further  carried  out  by  Aimee  Paris  in  his 
Principe*  et  Applications  diverges  de  la  Mnimottchnie  (Paris, 
1833).  The  common  aim  in  all  these  methods  is  to  associate 
the  thing  to  be  remembered  with  something  else  which  it 
is  thought  can  be  more  easily  recalled.  J.  H.  SEELYE. 

Miiemotechnlcs.    See  MNEMONICS. 

Mo'a,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  to 
a  large  bird,  of  the  former  existence  of  which  they  preserve 
a  tradition,  and  which  by  that  tradition  is  referred  to  the 
eagle  tribe.  The  name  is  now  accepted  as  belonging  to  spe- 
cies of  the  family  Dinorthida?,  gigantic  extinct  birds  related 
to  the  family  of  the  Struthionidae  or  ostriches.  The  Dinor- 
nis  giganteus  was  from  10  to  12  ft.  in  height. 

Mo'a  bites,  descendants  of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
lationship between  them.  Their  S.  boundary  was  the  brook 
Zered  (the  modern  Wady  el-Ahsy),  which  empties  into  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  terr.  was  about  20  m. 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  at  one  time  extended  as  far  N.  (50  m.)  as 
the  mts.  of  Gilead.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  had  lost 
about  30  m.  of  terr.,  having  been  driven  S.  of  the  Arnon  by 
the  Amorites.  Subdued  by  David,  they  regained  their  inde- 
pendence after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Heb.  kingdom, 
and  disappear  from  hist,  after  the  conquests  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604-561  B.  c.). 

THE  MOABITE  STONE,  which  celebrates  the  achievements 
of  one  of  their  kings,  Mesha  (about  900  B.  c.),  was  found 
Aug.  19,  1868.  It  proves  that  the  Grs.  added  nothing  to  the 
alphabet  brought  to  them  from  the  E.  (See  GINSBCRG'S  The 
MooMte  Stone  and  TRISTRAM'S  The  Land  of  Moab.) 

Mobeetle,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mo'berly,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.,  146 
m.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  1870,  1514 ;  1880,  6070. 

Mobile,  mo-beel',  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commer- 
cial centre,  cap.  of  Mobile  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay,  30  m.  above  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  m.  E.  of  New  Orleans,  on  a  sandy  plain 
gently  rising  from  the  river's  bank.  The  suburbs  embrace 
several  beautiful  hills.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  affording  an- 
chorage only  for  vessels  under  10  ft.  draught,  while  larger 
vessels  have  to  remain  25  m.  distant  in  the  bay.  It  has  a 
Jesuit  coll.  at  Spring  Hill,  an  acad.  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Visitation  at  Summerville,  Barton  Acad.,  the  Ala. 
Med.  Coll..  4  orphan  asylums,  a  city  hospital,  a  U.  S.  marine 
hospital,  the  Providence  Infirmary,  a  spacious  custom- 
house and  a  fine  market-house.  M.  was  founded  m  1 ,02  by 
Lemovne  de  Bienville  as  the  cap.  of  La.,  which  it  continued 
to  be  until  1723.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  Eng.  acquired  >.  E. 
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La.,  with  M.  as  its  cap.,  but  the  city  was  captured  in  178f 
by  the  Sp.  gen.  Galvez,  was  confirmed  to  Sp.  by  the  treaty 
of  1783,  and  regarded  as  belonging  to  Fla.  It  was  occupied 
however,  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  Apr.  13,  1813,  as  belonging  to 
La.  (See  FARRAGUT  and  FORT  MORGAN.)  In  1819  it  was  in 
corporated  as  a  city.  Pop.  1870,  32,034  ;  1880,  29,132. 

Mobile  Bay  is  35  m.  in  length  from  its  N.  extremity  to 
its  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  8  or  10  m.  in  width. 
The  long,  narrow  sand-isthmus  of  Mobile  Point,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  Ft.  Morgan,  is  the  barrier  which  divides 
it  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  entrance  is  between  the 
point  and  Dauphin  Island,  3  m.  distant,  on  which  is  Ft. 
Gaines.  The  bar,  over  which  18  or  20  ft.  of  water  can  be 
carried,  is  4  m.  seaward.  The  depth  of  the  bay  generally  is 
12  to  14  ft.,  but  a  small  area  near  the  outlet  having  20  to  21  ft. 
forms  the  anchorage.  The  Alabama  River  enters  by  numer- 
ous arms,  separated  by  mud-flats,  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Moblller,  Credit.    See  CREDIT  MOBILIEB. 

Moc'casln  [Indian],  Water-Moccasin,  or  Cotton- 
mouth,  the  Ancistrodon  (Toxicophis)  piscivorus,  a  very 
venomous  serpent  of  S.  States,  found  in  swamps  and  even 
in  water.  It  is  2  ft.  long,  dark-brown  above  and  gray  be- 
neath. The  name  moccasin  is  also  given  to  the  Ancistrodon 
atrofuscus  of  the  S.  States  and  to  the  copperhead  (Ancistro- 
don contortrix),  both  dangerous  reptiles. 

Mocha,  mo'ka,  town  of  Ar.,  prov.  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  in  lat.  13°  19'  N.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  the  most 
celebrated  coffee-market  in  the  world.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Mocha-Stone,  or  Moss-Agate,  a  beautiful  variety 
of  chalcedonic  quartz,  remarkable  for  the  dendritic  ("tree- 
like ")  markings  seen  within  it,  which  mimic  mosses,  foliage, 
and  even  landscapes.  These  appearances  are  due  to  an  in- 
filtration of  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  iron. 

Mock'lng-Blrd.  the  Mimus  polyglottus,  a  singing-bird 
of  the  family  Turdidaa,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  N. 
Amer.  It  is  a  rare  summer  visitant  in  the  more  N.  States. 
The  M.-B.  is  the  best  Amer.  song-bird,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
singers  in  the  world.  Beside  its  own  delightful  song,  it  imi- 
tates the  notes  of  most  other  birds. 

Modena.  mod'en-ah  [anc.  Mutina],  a  large  town  of  N. 
It.,  cap.  of  tne  late  duchy  of  Modena,  which  embraced  the 
terr.  between  Venetian  Lombardy,  the  Pontifical  States, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  duchy  of  Parma 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sard.  The  town  itself,  situated  in  lat. 
44°  38'  N.,  Ion.  10°  56'  E.,  lies  in  a  low,  moist,  but  healthy 
and  fertile  plain  between  the  Secchia  and  the  Panaro,  with 
which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  canals.  The  city  is  well 
built.  The  Duomo  was  begun  in  1099 ;  adjoining  it  is  the 
famous  tower  La  Ghirlandina.  The  ducal  palace,  a  vast 
and  grand  mediaeval  edifice,  contains  a  picture-gallery,  a 
library,  a  museum,  and  archives  of  the  greatest  interest.  M. 
is  conspicuous  for  her  educational  and  charitable  insts. 
The  hist,  of  this  town  may  be  traced  to  200  B.  c.  Its  mediae- 
val hist,  is  stormy  and  changeful.  From  1291  the  house  of 
Este  governed  M.  and  its  dependencies  until  1859.  Francis 
V.  was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  in  1848,  restored  soon 
after  by  Aus.,  and  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time  in  1859,  soon 
after  which  M.  by  a  popular  vote  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  It.  Pop.  58,058. 

Modes'to,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.,  29  m. 
S.  E.  of  Stockton,  has  some  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  Pop.  1880,  1693. 

Moeso-Goths.    See  ULFILA. 

Mof'fat  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Inverkeithing,  Scot.,  in  1795; 
went  to  S.  Afr.  as  a  missionary  in  1817,  and  passed  nearly 
60  yrs.  in  successful  labors  among  the  Bechuanas  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  into  whose  langs.  he  translated  portions 
of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books.  He  pub.  a  Hist,  of 
mssionary  Labors  in  S.  Afr.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  She  d.  Apr.  27,  1862. 

Mognl'?  or  Great  Mogul,  is  a  corruption  of  "Mon- 
gol," and  is  the  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to 
members  of  that  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  Mongolian  de- 
scent which  in  the  16th  century  established  itself  in  Hindo- 
stan  under  Baber,  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from  Timour 
or  Tamerlane,  and  which  here  founded  a  great  and  power- 
ful empire.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  rulers  of  this 
dynasty  were  Akbar  (1556-1605),  Jehan-Geer  (1605-27)  and 
Aurung-Zeb  (1658-1707),  during  which  period  the  empire 
comprised  almost  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  When  the  Eng 
conquered  India  they  gave  the  dynasty  a  pension,  but  after 
the  rebellion  of  1857,  in  which  it  was  implicated,  they  sen- 
tenced the  last  G.  M.  to  transportation  to  Rangoon,  and  put 
the  24  other  members  of  the  family  to  death. 

Mohacs',  town  of  S.  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  the  centre 

cultural  products,  which  are  shipped  h'e^cTtoVie'nna^  Pop. 
12,140.  It  is  famous  as  the  place  where  2  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous battles  in  Hungarian  hist,  were  fought  (Aug.  29, 
1526,  and  Aug.  12,  1687).  In  the  former,  Louis  II.  attacked 
a  Turkish  army  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  Hun- 
garian army  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  king  drowned,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
ic  latter  battle  Charles  of  Lorraine  completely  defeated 
the  Turks  and  ended  their  dominion  in  Hungary 
J&  *^^*&L<*P*J$***  £°at  and>e  fabrics 


u.  a?" 

Moham'med,  or  Mahom'et,  the  founder  of  the 
Mohammedan  creed,  b.  at  Mecca  April  20,  571.  The  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  Koreish,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
U?gul?h  Ar.  tribes.  But  his  family,  Hashem,  was  poor. 
His  father,  Abdallah,  d.  before  he  was  born,  and  he  lost  his 

other  Amena,  when  he  was  6  yrs.  old.  Adopted  by  his 
uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  he  made  a  journey  with  him  to  Syria. 
With  another  uncle,  Zubeir,  he  afterward  travelled  much 
in  N.  Ar.  for  mercantile  purposes.  In  his  20th  yr.  he  served 


in  the  war  against  the  Beni  Kinanah.  In  his  25th  yr.  he 
was  a  shepherd  on  the  pasture-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca. 
At  this  time  he  received  some  employment  from  a  linen- 
trader  named  Saib,  and  having  been  recommended  as  a 
smart  and  trustworthy  man  to  a  rich  widow,  Kadijah.  he 
undertook  the  management  of  her  business.  She  liked  him 
so  well  that  she  married  him,  though  she  was  15  yrs.  older 
than  he ;  and  M.  now  (595)  devoted  himself  to  religious 
meditations.  From  the  35th  yr.  of  his  age  he  often  retired  to 
a  cave  in  Mt.  Kara,  near  Mecca,  and  here  he  spent  hours  and 
days  in  solitary  contemplations.  In  his  40th  yr.  he  received 
the  first  revelation  concerning  the  new  truth,  but  afterward 
such  revelations,  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits  and  spas- 
modic convulsions,  continued  to  occur  throughout  his  life  ; 
from  them  originated  the  Koran.  He  began  to  preach  in 
609,  and  entered  upon  his  public  ministry  in  612.  His  first 
believers  were  his  wife,  Kadijah,  some  relatives  and  friends, 
among  whom  were  Abubekr  and  All,  but  their  number  was 
small ;  and  when  he  proclaimed  himself  publicly  in  Mecca 
as  a  prophet,  he  met  with  violent  opposition.  Or  great  im- 
portance was  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  pilgrims  from 
Medina,  who  carried  the  new  faith  back  to  their  native  town, 
where  they  preached  it  with  decided  success.  Neverthe- 
less, his  position  in  Mecca  was  still  very  dangerous.  Kadijah 
d.  Oct.  23, 619,  but  he  soon  after  married  several  other  wives. 
The  famous  Hedjrah,  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (250 
m.  N.),  occurred  Sept.  20,  622,  from  which  date  the  Moham- 
medan era  begins.  He  now  built  a  mosque,  instituted  re- 
ligious rites,  consolidated  the  congregation,  and  deter- 
mined to  propagate  the  new  faith,  not  by  preaching,  but  by 
fighting.  In  a  contest  with  the  Meccans  at  Bedr  m  623  he 
was  victorious,  and  although  he  met  with  a  heavy  reverse 
at  Ohod  in  624,  and  was  even  besieged  in  Medina  in  627,  yet 
he  made  a  favorable  peace  with  the  Meccans  in  the  follow- 
ing yr.  Meanwhile  he  nad  opened  connections  with  different 
foreign  courts — Abyssinia,  Byzantium,  and  Per.  The  results 
of  these  missions  and  some  campaigns  which  ensued  were 
small,  but  when  the  Meccans  broke  the  peace  during  a  war 
between  the  prophet  and  Abyssinia,  he  conquered  the  city  ; 
and  this  event  furthered  more  than  any  other  the  conver- 
sion of  all  the  Ar.  tribes  and  their  consolidation  into  one 
people.  In  632  he  undertook  his  last  great  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  at  the  head  of  40,000  disciples,  shortly  after  which  he 
d.  at  Medina,  June  8,  632.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Mohammed,  the  name  of  4  Ottoman  sultans:  MO- 
HAMMED I.  (1413-21),  b.  in  1387,  the  youngest  son  of  Bajazet 
I.  When  his  father  d.,  one  yr.  after  the  battle  of  Angora 
(1402),  and  Tamerlane  retired  behind  the  Oxus,  the  Ottoman 
empire  was  divided  between  the  4  sons  of  Bajazet,  but  M. 
put  to  death  his  3  brothers,  and  became  sole  ruler  in  1413. 
His  reign  was  filled  with  wars  against  the  Venetians,  Bed- 
reddin  the  Reformer,  Mustapha  the  Pretender,  Per.,  etc., 
but  he  showed  great  nobleness  toward  his  allies  and  toward 
rebels.  He  built  the  mosque  of  Adrianople. — MOHAMMED  II. 
(1451-81),  b.  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Amurath  II.,  was  valiant,  sagacious,  equally  able  in  the 
camp  and  the  council.  On  May  29,  1453,  he  took  Constan- 
tinople by  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre 
for  three  days.  The  city  recovered  very  soon ;  he  rebuilt 
it,  made  it  his  cap.,  and  induced  the  Grs.,  in  whose  hands 
were  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  place,  to  return  by 
proclaiming  religious  freedom.  He  conquered  Serbia  and 
Bosnia  in  1458,  Morea  in  1460,  Trebizond  in  1461,  Albania  in 
1467.  In  1474  he  took  Caffa  and  Tana  from  the  Genoese ;  in 
1480  Negropont  and  Lemnos  from  Venice,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  from  Naples.  D.  in  a  campaign  against  Per.  He 
conquered  in  all  12  independent  empires  and  200  cities. — MO- 
HAMMED III.  (1595-1603),  b.  in  1556,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Amurath  III. ;  conquered  Brian  Sept.  21, 1596,  and  defeated 
the  Gers.  and  Hungarians  in  the  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Keresztes,  Oct.  23  same  yr.  Under  him  the  signs  of  deca- 
dence of  the  Tur.  power  began  to  show  themselves. — MO- 
HAMMED IV.  (1648-87),  b.  in  1642.  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  strangled  by  the  Janizaries.  Defeated 
at  Chotyn  in  1673,  routed  completely  by  Sobieski  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna  (Sept.  12, 1683),  beaten  at  Mohacs  (Aug. 
12,  1687),  the  army  marched  to  Constantinople,  deposed  M., 
and  raised  his  brother,  Solyman  III.,  to  the  throne.  M.  was 
kept  in  prison  till  his  death  in  1692. 
Mohammedanism.  See  KORAN  and  MOHAMMED. 
Motra,  EARL  OP.  See  RAWDON  (LORD  FRANCIS). 
Moire  Antique,  mwor  an-tek'  [Fr.  moire  is  the  Eng. 
mohair'],  a  name  given  to  the  best  kinds  of  watered  silk. 
Broad  silks  of  good  quality  are  first  dampened,  then  care- 
fully and  smoothly  folded,  and  lastly  submitted  to  great 
pressure.  On  drying,  the  curious  lines  called  watering 
appear  in  the  fabric. 

Molas'ses  [Lat.  mellacem,  from  mel,  "honey"],  or 
Treacle,  a  thick,  dark-colored  syrup,  produced  during  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  consisting  essentially  of  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugar,  water,  coloring-matter,  and  various  im- 
purities. It  is  in  part  the  product  of  sugar-plantations, 
inown  as  W.  I.  and  New  Orleans  molasses,  and  in  part 
comes  from  sugar-refineries. 
Moldavia.  See  ROMANIA. 

Mole  [Dut.  moT\,  a  name  applied  primarily  to  small  in- 
sectivorous mammals  of  Europe  ( Talpa  Europea  and  T.  cceca), 
distinguished  by  their  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped  body, 
ittle-defined  neck,  broad,  flattened  fore  feet,  and  adaptation 
'or  digging  and  subterranean  life.  It  is  therefore  popularly 
Bestowed  on  (1)  all  the  various  species  of  Talpine  Talpidse, 
'ound  in  different  parts  of  the  N.  hemisphere ;  (2)  to  the 
species  of  Chrysochloridae  or  "golden  moles  "  of  Afr. ;  and 
3)  to  certain  rodents  adapted  for  subterranean  life ;  e.  g. 
:he  "  sand-moles  "  and  "  mole  rats  "  of  the  family  Murida?. 

Mole-Cricket,  a  name  given  to  the  burrowing  crickets, 

and  primarily  to  those  of  the  genus  GryllotalMi.    In  the  U.  S. 

they  are  most  common  in  the  S.    They  are  more  common  in 

wet  ground,  and  some  species  are  very  destructive  to  crops. 

Molecule.    See  CHEMISTRY. 
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Mole-Rat,  a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  rodents 
of  the  family  Murida?,  but  differing  from  all  other  rats  in 
their  mole-like  habits  and  appearance,  and  in  their  rudi- 
mentary eyes.  They  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  in- 
habit Asia  and  Afr. 

Moleschott,  mo'les-skot  (JACOB),  b.  at  Herzogenbusch, 
Hoi..  Aug.  9.  1822:  studied  med.  at  Heidelberg;  began  to 
practice  at  Utrecht :  lectured  on  physiology  at  Heidelberg 
from  1847  to  1854,  but  was  considered  to  endanger  religion 
and  morals  by  his  views  of  the  absolute  relation  between 
the  lowest  material  conditions  and  the  highest  spiritual 
manifestations  of  human  life  :  professor  at  Zurich  in  1856 ; 
removed  in  1861  to  Turin.  Wrote  Physiologic  der  Jfahrungs- 
mittel,  Lehre  der  NahrungtmUtel,  Ursache  und  Wirkung  in  der 
Lehre  vom  Leben,  etc. 

Moles'worth  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  at  Camberwell,  a 
suburb  of  Lond.,  Eng.,  May  23,  1810;  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  in  1823  ;  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  having  challenged  a  tutor 
to  fight  a  duel ;  finished  his  education  at  Edinburgh  Univ. 
and  in  Ger.  ;  travelled  through  Europe  ;  became  in  1831  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  reform  measures  ;  was  elected  to 
Parl.  for  E.  Cornwall  Dec.  1832 ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Bentham  and  James  Mill,  of  whose  opinions  he  was  a  lead- 
ing exponent  in  Parl. ;  founded  the  Lond.  Review  in  1835, 
which  he  merged  in  the  Westminster  Review  in  1836.  In  1853 
he  became  first  com.  of  public  works  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1855  sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  first  cabinet.  D.  Oct.  22,  1855. 

MoIIere,  mo-le-air/  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  POQUELIN),  b.  in 
Paris  Jan.  15, 1622,  was  ed.  in  the  coll.  at  Clermont,  and 
after  finishing  his  coll.  course  (1642)  he  studied  law  for  a 
couple  of  yrs.  But  he  suddenly  gave  up  his  profession,  left 
Pans  (1645),  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere,  and  strolled 
around  in  the  provs.  for  12  yrs.— first  as  an  actor,  then  also 
as  an  author,  and  at  last  even  as  a,manager.  In  1653  he 
brought  his  first  original  comedy,  L'Etourdi,  on  the  stage  in 
Lyons.  In  1657  he  represented  another  original  play,  Le  Dtpit 
amoureux,  in  Nantes,  and  in  1658  he  reached  the  goal  of  his 
exertions,  to  play  in  Paris  for  the  court  and  the  King.  His 
troop  received  the  title  of  "  troupe  de  Monsieur."  Next  yr. 
he  brought  on  the  stage  Les  Predeuses  ridicules.  It  was  not 
only  a  success,  but  a  victory.  In  1661  M.'s  troop  removed* 
under  the  name  of  "  troupe  du  roi,"  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  Theatre  Francais.  In 
Les  Predeuses  ridicules  he  attacked  the  finery  and  pedantry 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  the  most  solidly  established  and 
most  generally  acknowledged  literary  power  of  the  time  ; 
and  he  repeated  the  attack  with  Les  Femmes  savantes  (1671). 
In  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui  and  Le  Malade  imaginaire  (1674)  he 
attacked  the  phys.  of  his  time.  In  Tartufe  (1667)  he  touched 
the  most  dangerous  point  in  contemporary  life  hi  Fr. — viz. 
religious  hypocrisy.  Tartvfe  is  one  of  his  greatest  crea- 
tions, and  the  hypocrites  smarted  under  the  blows  it  dealt. 
Of  course  such  a  man  must  have  many  enemies,  and  more 
than  once  the  king  himself,  Louis  XIV.,  had  to  support  him 
against  the  chicaneries  of  his  foes.  And  to  the  troubles  of 
his  public  life  were  added  domestic  calamities.  In  1661  he 
had  married  Armande  Be  jart,  a  younger  sister  of  his  former 
mistress.  Armande  proved  a  coquette,  and  M.  was  jealous. 
He  suffered  horribly.  There  is  in  Le  Misanthrope  a  passion 
which  excites  the  deepest  sympathy.  D.  Feb.  17, 1673. 

Molina,  mo-lee'nah  (Luis),  b.  at  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile, 
in  1535  ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1553 ;  was  prot. 
of  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Evora,  Port.,  for  20  yrs.,  and  d.  at 
Madrid  Oct.  12,  1601.  In  1588  he  pub.  his  Liberi  Arbitrii  cum 
GraCuv  Donis,  Divma  Prcescientia,  Providentia,  Prcudestina- 
tione  et  Reprobatione  Concordia,  which  attempted  to  harmon- 
ize the  views  of  Augustine  concerning  grace  with  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  ideas  of  free-will.  The  Dominicans  attacked  the 
book  with  fury,  and  the  Jesuits  defended  it.  A  contest 
between  the  Thomists  and  Molinists  ensued,  and  grew  very 
hot.  The  pope  was  asked  to  interfere,  but  he  transferred  the 
whole  question  to  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  the  celebrated 
Cmgregatio  de  Auxiliit,  and  forbade  all  controversy  till  the 
Congregatio  had  made  its  decision.  This  decision  never 
came,  but  the  question  arose  again  in  the  strife  between  the 
Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  and  still  remains  unsettled  in  the 
K.  cath.  Ch. 

Molina  (PEDRO),  b.  in  Guatemala  in  1777 :  became  a 
phys.,  poet,  and  politician;  was  noted  for  the  liberality  of 
his  political  views  ;  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  na- 
tional executive  in  1823 ;  went  as  ambassador  to  Colombia 
1825,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  ;  represented  Central 
Amer.  in  the  Cong,  of  Panama  1826 ;  was  gov.  of  Guatemala 
1829,  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  1832-33  ;  was  exiled  by 
Carrera,  and  resided  some  yrs.  in  Costa  Rica :  was  deputy 
to  the  constitutional  assembly  1848,  and  for  many  yrs.  pres. 
of  the  med.  faculty  and  chief  director  of  the  Univ.  of  Guate- 
mala. D.  about  1850. 

Mollne,  mo-leen',  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Rock  Island  co., 
HI.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Miss.  River,  350  m.  below  St.  Paul ; 
has  fine  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  4166  ;  1880,  7800. 

Mol'lnlsm,  the  theory  proposed  by  Luis  Molina  (1588), 
and  designed  to  harmonize  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
with  that  of  human  responsibility. 

Mollno  del  Rey,  mo-lee'no  del  ra,  a  series  of  buildings 
J£  m.  N.  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  near  the  city  of  Mex., 
originally  a  flour-mill,  afterward  a  foundry  of  arms,  and  oc- 
cupied as  a  fortress  by  a  portion  of  the  Mex.  army,  was  car- 
ried by  storm,  Sept.  8, 1847,  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

Mollnos,  mo-lee'nos  (MIGUEL),  b.  near  Saragossa  in 
1627  ;  studied  at  Pamplona  and  Coimbra,  and  settled,  after 
being  ordained  priest,  at  Rome,  where  a  great  number  of 
people  chose  him  for  their  confessor.  In  1675  he  pub.  his 
Guido  Spiritual*.  It  teaches  that  true  godliness  consists  m 
uninterrupted  communion  with  God,'  established  by  con- 
templation, and  was  the  foundation  of  the  so  called  Quiet- 
ism. The  Jesuits  found  that  this  view  endangered  the  doc- 


trine of  good  actions.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  condemned  the 
book  in  1687  ;  M.  recanted,  and  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  a  Dominican  monastery  of  Rome,  where  he  d. 
Dec.  29.  1696. 

Molluaca.    See  CONCHOLOGY. 

Moloch,  mo'lok,  or Molech  [Heb.  'aS'SH,  "  the  king"], 
called  also  Mllcom  (1  Kings  xi.  5)  and  Malcham  iZeph. 
i.  5),  the  fire-god  of  the  Phoenicians  (a  modification  or  ny- 
postasis  of  Baal,  the  sun-god),  but  spoken  of  in  Script,  as 
more  especially  "the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites." 
That  children  were  sacrificed  to  this  deity  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, although  "  passing  through  the  fire  to  Molech  "  may 
not  always  mean  so  much.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  14)  de- 
scribes a  brazen  image  used  among  Carthaginians  in  sacri- 
ficing children  to  Cronus  or  Saturn.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mo'loch  Hor'rldus, 
one  of  the  most  hideous  of 
existing  animals,  a  lizard  of 
Australia,  is  completely  cov- 
ered with  sharp  spines  and 
has  large  horn-like  spines 
over  the  eyes.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow,  spotted  with  black, 
brown,  and  red.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  Agamidae,  and 
is  of  moderate  size. 
Moltke,  molt'keh,  von  (HELMUTH  CARL  BERNHARD), 
COUNT,  b.  Oct.  26,  1800,  at  Parcbim,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  ed. 
at  the  military  acad.  of  Copenhagen;  entered  the  Prus. 
service  in  1822.  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  staff  in 
1832.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  scien- 
tific part  of  his  office,  and  pub.  in  1835  a  work  on  the  Turko- 
Rus.  war  of  1828-29.  This  war  led  M.  to  make  a  journey  to 
Tur.  in  1835.  The  sultan,  Mahmood,  procured  for  him  a 
furlough  of  several  yrs.,  during  which  time  he  aided  the 
sultan  by  his  advice,  both  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Tur. 
army  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  fortifications  of  Silis- 
tria,  Shoomla,  Varna,  Roostchuk,  and  the  Dardanelles ; 
accompanied  the  Tur.  army  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Koords  and  against  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  re- 
turned home  and  pub.  in  1841  Briffe  fiber  Zvstande  und  Be- 
gebenheiten  in  der  Turkei  avs  den  Jahren  1835-39.  and  a  map 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prus.,  who  lived  in 
Rome,  and  the  fruit  of  his  residence  in  this  city  was  a  map 
of  its  surroundings.  In  1847  he  was  attached  to  the  gov.- 
gen.  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  chief  of  a  division  of  the 
staff  in  1848,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  fourth  army  corps  from 
1849  to  1855,  adjutant  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  in  1856, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  whole  army  in  1858.  In  this  po- 
sition he  has  made  his  name  immortal  as  a  gen.  In  1866  and 
1870-71  the  king  led  as  commander-in-chief,  and  gave  abso- 
lute authority  to  M.'s  dispositions.  On  a  minor  field,  in  1864 
against  Den.,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  having  received  the 
command  in  Apr.,  M.  led  the  army  for  the  first  time  in  war, 
having  drawn  up  beforehand  the  plan  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign. In  1866,  m  the  war  against  Aus.  and  her  allies,  he 
entered  a  larger  theatre.  In  June  1866  he  was  made  a  gen. 
of  inf.,  and  after  the  short  campaign  was  finished  the  king 
gave  him  the  highest  Prus.  order,  that  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  the  Diet  voted  him  a  dotation.  He  was  elected  a  dep- 
uty to  the  N.  Ger.  Diet  in  the  next  yr.  Anticipating  the  Fr. 
attack,  he  planned  a  campaign  against  Fr.  immediately 
after  the  Aus.  war,  which  plan  was  laid  before  the  king  in 
1868,  and  followed  out  in  1870.  On  the  day  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Metz  the  king  created  him  a  count ;  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice  he  gave  him  one  of  the  5  grand 
crosses  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  on  the  day  of  the  return  of 
the  troops  to  Berlin  he  made  him  a  field-marshal.  He  also 
received  a  dotation  of  300,000  thalers,  and  the  freedom  of 
many  cities  was  presented  to  him.  Wrote  Der  Italienische 
Feldzug  von  1859,  Ueber  den  Krieg  -com  Sommer  1866,  and  Der 
deutsch-franzosigche  Krieg,  1870-71.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'# 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NrEMANN.] 

Moluc'cas,  or  Spice  Inlands,  are  a  group  of  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying  between  Celebes  and  Papua, 
between  lat.  3°  S.  and  6°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  126°  and  135° 
E.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  and 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  forests  contain  teak,  ebony,  sandal, 
iron,  and  satin  wood,  beside  palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  finest  fruit  trees.  Rice,  sage,  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  are  grown  ;  the  Dut.  have  confined 
the  cultivation  of  the  clove  to  Amboyna  and  the  Uhassers, 
and  that  of  the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  Islands.  The  original 
inhabs.  were  Malays  ;  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  many  Chi.  have 
since  settled  there,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  pop.  are  the  mestizoes,  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  natives.  On  the  islands  directly  governed  by  the  Dut. 
the  inhabs.  are  Chrs. ;  the  inhabs.  of  the  islands  which  are 
only  indirectly  governed  are  Mohammedans,  and  are  gener- 
ally pirates.  The  N.  division  of  the  archipelago,  comprising 
the  islands  of  Ternate,  Tidore,  Batian,  Makian,  Mot ir.  and 
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and  the  Uliassers,  and  forming  the  2  residencies  of  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  which  together  contain  236,737  mhabs.,  are  gov- 


«y[Gr:  i«AA»],  a  fabulous  herb,  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  which  Mercury  gave  Ulysses  as  a  counter 
charm  against  Circe.  The  ancs.  identified  it  with  a  species 
of  garlic^  The  Allium  M.  is  a  showy  plant,  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  golden  garlic  for  ornament. 

Molyb'deiilte,  the  natural  sulphide,  a  mineral  crystal- 
lizing in  the  hexagonal  system,  with  eminent  cleavage,  am: 
occurring  commonly  foliated  or  in  highly  flexible  inelastic 
scales.    In  its  crystallization,  hardness,  lead-gray  color,  a 
metallic,  lustre  it  much  resembles  graphite    but  is  disl 
guished  from  that  mineral  by  its  streak,  which  is  lead-gra> , 
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its  specific  gravity,  and  by  emitting  sulphurous  fumes  before  j 
the  blowpipe.   It  "is  met  with  in  gneissoid,  granitic,  and  other 
crystalline  rocks. 

Molybde'num  [Gr.  ju.oAi/36os  and  ftoAu/SSos,  "lead''],  an 
elementary  metal,  occurring  in  a  well  known  mineral  which 
is  so  extremely  similar  to  graphite  or  "  black  lead  "  that  it 
was  first  discovered  in  1778  by  Scheele  to  yield  the  peculiar 
oxide  known  as  molybdic  add.  A  few  yrs.  later,  in  1782, 
Hjelm  isolated  its  metal.  Molybdic  acid  occurs  native,  as 
molybdite  or  molybdic  ochre,  of  which  there  are  several 
Amer.  localities.  Of  the  native  sulphide,  molybdenite,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  localities  on  this  continent.  It  is  only 
distinguishable  from  graphite  by  a  very  practised  eye,  but 
on  white  glazed  earthenware  it  gives  a  greenish  trace,  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  black  lead.  Its  lamina?  are 
much  more  flexible  and  infrangible  than  those  of  graphite. 
On  heating  in  an  open  glass  tube  beautiful  crystals  of  mo- 
lybdic acid  sublime.  The  metal  is  not  too  well  known.  It 
is  easily  reduced  from  its  oxide,  even  by  hydrogen  gas,  but 
is  fusible  with  difficulty.  Debray  fused  it,  and  describes  it 
as  white,  with  silver-like  lustre,  very  hard  (almost  equal  in 
this  respect  to  topaz),  and  of  density  =  8.6.  It  is  unacted 
on  by  the  air  at  normal  temperatures,  but  when  heated  suf- 
ficiently burns  to  molybdic  acid.  Concentrated  acids  act 
upon  it ;  diluted  ones  not  readily  or  not  at  all.  Its  most  im- 
portant compound,  practically,  is  the  compound  of  molyb- 
dic acid  with  ammonia,  used  in  chemical  analysis  for  the 
detection  and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

U«"niiicr*,  mum'e-ers  [Fr.  "mummers"],  the  cant  name 
given  in  1818  to  a  body  of  evangelical  Prots.  of  Switz.  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Fr.  and  Ger.,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  the  fervency  of  their  religious  exercises. 
The  M.  accused  the  national  Ch.  of  Switz.  of  apostasy  from 
Calvinism,  especially  in  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  They 
were  subjected  to  repressive  measures,  and  returned  to  the 
orthodox  communion.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  M. 
was  Rev.  Caesar  Malan. 

Momm'sen  (THEODOR),  b.  at  Garding,  Schleswig,  Nov. 
30,  1817  ;  studied  law  and  philology  at  Kiel ;  travelled  1844- 
47  in  Fr.  and  It. ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  Rom.  law  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1848,  at  Zurich  in  1852,  at  Breslau  in  1854,  and  at  Berlin 
in  1858.  His  Oskische  Studien,  Die  unteritalienischen  Dialekte, 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  J\ea/)olitanarum.  Geschichte  des  Rdm- 
ischen  Miinzwesen,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  etc. 
opened  new  roads  for  the  study  of  the  anc.  It.  lang.  and 
hist.  ;  and  his  Bdmische  Geschichte  is  one  of  the  most  original 
productions  of  modern  historical  art. 

.VI  o'ni  us,  in  Gr.  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Night,  and  the 
personification  of  mockery  and  censure.  Aphrodite  was 
the  only  being  whom  he  found  blameless. 

Moiiacliigm,  mon'a-kizm  [Gr.  M^OS,  "alone"],  a  life 
of  religious  seclusion,  asceticism,  and  devotion.  Traces  of 
such  a  life  appear  in  remote  antiquity— among  the  Hindoos 
about  1400 ;  in  Booddhism,  which  rose  about  600  B.  c. ;  in 
the  time  of  Darius  and  Alexander  in  the  Gymnosophists  or 
naked  and  solitary  devotees  ;  among  the  Hebs.  and  among 
the  Grs.  (the  Pythagoreans),  abput  500  B.  c.  Chr.  M.  differs 
from  its  Brahmanic  prototypes  in  that,  while  the  latter  were 
developed  from  the  dogma  of  an  eternal  dualism  and  con- 
flict of  good  and  evil,  the  former  roots  in  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  divine  monarchy,  and  the  apostasy  but  final  subju- 
gation and  recovery  to  it  of  lapsed  souls.  It  regards  a 
solitary,  ascetic,  and  contemplative  life  as  a  means  to  this 
result,  by  liberating  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of  sense 
and  exalting  it  to  the  realms  of  pure  truth  and  communion 
with  Deity.  The  idea  of  expiation  has  also  been  engrafted 
upon  it.  Chr.  monasticism  in  its  development  embraced  4 
stages— the  ascetic,  the  anchoretic,  the  cenobitic  or  con- 
ventual, and  the  confederation  of  monasteries  in  orders  or 
congregations.  Tendencies  to  a  monastic  asceticism  appear 
in  the  apostolic  age.  An  ascetic  life,  at  first  purely  volun- 
tary, came  to  be  regarded  by  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
as  a  superior  morality  and  merit,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  men  gave  up  their  property  and  addicted  themselves 
to  self-denial  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  but  without 
vows  and  within  the  chs.  Subsequently  asceticism  devel- 
oped into  anchoretism  or  the  eremite  life.  Men  sought  the 
desert  first  as  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Empire, 
afterward  in  flight  from  the  blandishments  of  the  world. 
About  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  Egypt  especially  became 
the  theatre  of  the  anchorite  life. 

In  325  Pachomius  established  onTabennas,  an  island  in  the 
Upper  Nile,  a  society  of  monks,  organized  into  priories  and 
convents,  under  the  superintendency  of  abbots  (fathers), 
with  common  regulations  for  spiritual  exercises,  but  with 
no  vows.  Similar  communities  of  women  (nunneries)  were 
organized  about  the  same  time  by  the  sister  of  Pachomius. 
Other  similar  insts.  soon  grew  up  around  the  establishments 
at  Tabenme,  numbering,  in  348,  50,000  monks.  Soon  the 
mst.  spread  through  the  E.  Monasteries  were  founded  in 
Syria,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Armenia,  in  Cappadocia  and 
Pontus.  Monastic  institutes  spread  along  the  coasts,  cliffs 
and  isles  of  the  E.  Mediterranean  to  It.  and  W.  Europe  M 
was  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Athanius  in  his  flight  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  E.  empire,  and  was  stimulated  there  es- 
pecially by  the  panegyrics  and  example  of  Jerome  and 
Ambrose,  and  by  Augustine  in  Africa  and  Martin  of  Tours 
in  Gaul.  In  time  monastic  establishments,  at  first  isolated 
and  independent,  combined  into  larger  communities,  having 
a  common  rule  and  a  common  head.  These  confederacies 
were  termed  orders,  and  appear  most  fully  organized  and 
powerful  in  the  W.  in  the  mediaeval  period  under  the  govt 
of  congregations  and  chapters. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  M.  to  the  hierarchy,  at  first  as 
a  lay  mst.,  it  presented  an  anomaly  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made  in  the  hierarchical  system,  and  was  regarded 
with  solicitude  because  of  its  great  influence  with  the  multi- 
tude. Soon  the  hierarchy  converted  it  into  an  instrument 
for  strengthening  its  own  power.  Monasteries  were  first 
brought  under  episcopal  control,  and  the  monks  became  a 


standing  army  or  force  of  minute-men  for  the  bps.  From 
early  times  (about  400)  monasteries  became  training-schools 
for  the  clergy  and  nurseries  for  missions.  Selections  were 
made  from  them  for  papal  corns,  and  legates  and  for  eccle- 
siastical preferments.  The  main  body  of  the  clergy  became 
monks.  Superior  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  regular 
compared  with  the  secular  orders,  and  to  a  great  extent 
monks  became  the  preachers  and  confessors  of  Chr.  nations. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Rom.  empire  in  the  W.  the  monasteries 
almost  perished  in  the  migration  and  confusion  of  nations. 
They  were  reorganized  and  restored  to  a  superior  system 
and  unity  of  govt.  and  discipline  by  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
whose  order,  the  Benedictine,  ruled  the  W.  for  centuries, 
and  who  is  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  mediaeval  M.  He 
founded  (529)  the  cloister  of  Monte  Casino.  Affiliated  con- 
vents were  diffused  through  S.  and  Central  Europe  from  the 
6th  to  the  9th  century.  They  extended  also  their  establish- 
ments to  Brit,  and  Ire.,  and  amid  the  Sclavonian  and 
Scandinavian  tribes.  But  in  the  troublous  times  toward 
the  close  of  the  Merovingian  rule,  decay  of  discipline,  with 
luxury,  idleness,  and  corruption,  entered  the  monasteries. 
The  court  meantime  bestowed  the  offices  and  revenues  of 
monasteries  on  its  favorites,  not  only  among  the  clergy,  but 
among  the  nobles  and  military  chiefs,  and  often  on  the 
wives  and  mistresses  of  monarchs.  The  convents  were  often 
occupied  as  residences  by  the  families  of  lay  abbots,  and 
often  used  as  rendezvous  for  banquets,  hunts,  and  military 
games.  Charlemagne  attempted  to  correct  these  abuses 
and  restore  discipline,  and  to  connect  schools  and  literary 
enterprises  with  conventual  life.  Under  the  commission  of 
William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  Berno,  a  Burgundjan  count, 
founded  (910)  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  pone.  In  imitation  of  Cluny  a  large  num- 
ber (1000)  of  monasteries  were  reformed  or  newly  organized, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  confederation,  with  Cluny  as 
its  head.  The  congregation  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  at 
or  near  Dijon  in  1098,  rivalled  that  of  Cluny,  differing  from 
it  in  simplicity  of  ritual  and  in  submission  to  episcopal  juris- 
diction. Celebrated  and  powerful  in  It.  was  the  Camaldo- 
lite  order,  founded  in  1018,  and  the  Vallambrosan,  estab- 
lished in  1038.  Various  other  orders  originated  in  the  llth 
and  12th  centuries,  as  the  Carthusians  and  the  Carmelites. 

The  Franciscans  originated  from  Francis  of  Assisi  (b.  1182), 
who  went  forth,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  without 
scrip  or  purse,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  multitudes,  sub- 
sisting upon  alms,  and  drawing  with  him  a  band  of  enthu- 
siastic youth  as  followers.  His  order  was  sanctioned  by 
Honorius  III.  (1223),  with  the  right  of  preaching  and  the 
care  of  souls  in  any  dist.  or  country.  The  order  of  the 
Dominicans  was  founded  by  Dominico  Guzman  (b.  1170),  a 
Castilian  of  high  family,  whose  zeal  was  especially  aroused 
for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  led  him  to  the  S.  of  Fr. 
(1208)  to  preach  to  the  Albigensians.  His  order,  like  that  of 
the  Franciscans,  was  empowered  to  preach  and  hear  con- 
fessions everywhere ;  in  1220  it  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  and  became  a  mendicant  preaching  fraternity, 
differing  from  the  Franciscans  in  superior  literary  and 
theologic  culture,  which  was  pursued  by  them  with  an  es- 
pecial view  to  the  confutation  of  heretics.  The  Augustine 
order,  founded  1256,  also  subsequently  rose  to  importance, 
and  was  distinguished  for  eminent  names,  especially  for 
that  of  the  great  Reformer.  Especially  to  be  noted  also  are 
the  military  orders,  which  appeared  in  the  times  of  the 
Crusades  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries — spiritual  knights 
who  added  to  monastic  vows  that  of  perpetual  war  with 
the  infidel.  Various  other  orders,  representing  various 


Ages.  Especially  to  be  noted  among  these 
one  which  has  been  the  most  potent  arm  of  the  papacy  in  its 
conflict  with  Protestantism  during  the  last  3  centuries — the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  relation  to  the  Ref.  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  monasteries  came  some  of  its  earliest 
heralds  and  some  of  its  most  effective  leaders,  as  Luther 
and  Bucer.  But  the  monastic  orders,  true  to  the  genius  of 
their  system,  soon  presented  the  most  hostile  and  effective 
resistance  to  it.  But  the  rise  of  great  Prot.  powers  in 
Europe  greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence. The  tendency  to  liberalism  in  European  thought 
in  the  age  preceding  the  Fr.  Revolution  was  disastrous  to 
M.  in  Catholic  countries.  It  was  regarded  as  hostile  to  the 
progress  of  ideas,  and  as  adverse  to  economical  interests, 
because  discouraging  marriage,  withdrawing  multitudes 
from  productive  vocations,  and  holding  vast  properties  in  a 
dead  hand. 

M.  at  present  subsists  with  little  of  its  former  importance. 
Amid  a  world  no  longer  presenting  the  conditions  that  gave 
it  its  birth,  it  is  no  longer  the  potent  factor  of  former  times  in 
hist,  and  civilization,  while  its  work  in  hospitals,  schools, 
and  asylums  is  brought  into  competition  with  insts.  which 
gen.  society,  now  more  enlightened,  more  scientific,  moi-e 
humane,  and  more  free,  is  erecting  for  itself.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  T.  M.  POST,  D.  D.] 

Mon'acOj  a  small  city,  with  2863  inhabs.,  situated  on  a 
promontory  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  forms,  together  with  a 
surrounding  terr.  comprising  an  area  of  6  sq.  m.,  with  7049 
inhabs.,  an  independent  principality  of  Europe.  It  is  a  legal- 
ized gambling-place,  and  has  lately  acquired  reputation  as 
a  watering-place  and  a  resort  for  consumptives. 

Mon'ad.  [Gr.  nova.?,  iva.<i\  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  technical  philosophical  meaning  by  the  ancs. 
It  obtained  such  first  in  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno 
(1548-1600),  who  used  it  to  designate  the  primal  elements  of 
all  existence,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  The  M.,  which 
are  minute  spheres,  contain  the  potency  of  all  the  forms  of 
life.  It  was  probably  the  doctrine  of  Giordano  Bruno  that 
gave  Leibnitz  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  Monadology. 
The  profundity  of  the  Monadology  has  seldom  been  recog- 
nized. Kant  suggested,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  a 
doctrine  somewhat  similar.  At  the  present  day  Hermann 
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Lotze  (Mfillcutixchf  I'Mjc/ioloffie)  propounds  a  dot-trine  of 
spiritual  M.  or  simple  unextended  beings,  each  of  which  is 
a  modification  of  the  Absolute. 

Monarchy,  mon'ark-e  [Fr.  monarchie  ;  It.  monarchia  ; 
Sp.  mo»a>'(jnia—from  Or.  novapxos,  from  /n6fo«,  "alone,"  and 
apx<a.  "to  rule"],  govt.  of  a  state  by  one  chief  only  The 
word  in  its  original  sense  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  con- 
stitutional sovereignties  of  the  present  day.  The  govts  of 
Eng.  and  others  resembling  it  are  therefore  called  "  limited  " 
or  u  mixed  "  M.,  and  thus  distinguished  from  those  to  which 
the  term  absolute  is  given.  Absolute  M.,  which  as  the  world 
advances  toward  freedom  are  becoming  rarer,  are  now 
found  in  perfection  only  in  the  E. 

Monastery.    See  MONACHISM. 

IVIoiiastlcism.    See  MONACHISM. 

Moiick,  rnunk  (CHARLES  STANLEY),  fourth  viscount, 
G.  C.  M.  G..  b.  at  Templemore,  Ire.,  Oct.  10,  1819,  ed.  at 
Dublin  Univ.,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1849 ;  entered  the  House  of  Commons  1852 ;  was  a 
lord  of  the  treas.  1855-57  ;  was  gov.-gen.  of  Canada  1861-68 ; 
became  a  baron  in  the  House  of  Lords  1866 ;  became  in  1867 
a  com.  of  the  Irish  Ch.  temporalities.  During  his  service  in 
Canada  the  Dominion  was  established. 

Monck'ton  (.ROBERT),  a  son  of  the  Viscount  Galway ; 
entered  the  Brit,  army  in  1742;  served  with  distinction  in 
Flanders :  also  at  Dettingen,  Louisburg,  C.  B.  (1758),  Que. 
(1759),  where  he  was  second  in  command  and  badly 
wounded  ;  was  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  S.  1756.  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1762 ; 
captured  Martinique  1762 ;  became  lieut.-gen.  1770 ;  served 
afterward  in  G.  Brit.,  sat  in  Part.,  and  d.  May  3, 1782. 

Moii'day  [Ger.  Montag;  Fr.  Lvndi— signif ying  "  moon- 
day  "1,  the  second  day  of  the  week.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii. 
18),  who  wrote  about  220  A.  D.,  says  that  "the  practice  of 
referring  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  7  planets  began  among 
the  Egyptians,"  and  had  been  but  recently  adopted  by  the 
Rom.  world. 

Moitdovl,  mon-do-vee'  [Mon-st'ici,  Mongregialis,  Vtcodn- 
mim],  town  of  N.  It.,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuneo,  about  42  m.  S. 
of  Turin  and  1600  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  surrounded 
by  anc.  walls,  with  a  citadel  on  the  S.  side,  and  the  torrent 
of  Ellero  flows  by  it  on  the  W.  The  episcopal  palace,  the 
cathedral,  and  other  chs.  are  of  interest.  About  2  m.  from 
M.  is  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  di  Vico.  M.  is  not 
very  old,  and  its  mediaeval  hist,  resembles  that  of  other 
Piedmontese  towns.  In  1796  occurred  the  battle  of  M.,  in 
which  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Piedmontese  army,  and  thus 
prepared  the  conquest  of  all  Upper  It.  In  1799,  the  inhabs. 
of  M.  having  revolted  against  the  Fr.,  the  town  was  sacked 
by  them.  Pop.  16,543. 

Money,  mun'ne,  a  standard  by  which  wealth  is  meas- 
ured, and  an  instrument  by  which  one  kind  of  wealth  can 
be  exchanged  for  another.    It  differs  from  wealth,  in  that 
while  wealth  is  any  object  of  common  desire  which  costs 
labor,  M.  is  that  kind  of  wealth  by  which  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  value  of  wealth  shall  be  estimated,  and  for  which  ; 
all  other  kinds  of  wealth  can  be  exchanged.    Its  2  qualities 
are  that  it  is  a  standard  of  value  and  an  instrument  of  ex-  j 
change.    M.  differs  also  from  currency.    While  currency  is  ! 
anything  with  which  commodities  can  be  bought  and  debts 
cancelled,  it  does  not  always  have  an  intrinsic  value,  but  j 
may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  bank-bills  or  govt.  notes,  merely  a 
voucher  or  representative  of  value,  in  which  case  it  is  not  i 
M.    M-.  is  that  kind  of  currency  which   has  an  intrinsic  I 
value,  and  which  thus,  if  not  used  as  currency,  would  still  j 
be  wealth.    M.  also  differs  from  capital.    Capital  is  that  i 
portion  of  wealth  set  aside  and  used  for  the  reproduction  of 
wealth.    It  may  have  been  M.,  but  the  M.  ceases  to  be  such  ! 
when  it  becomes  capital. 

In  order  that  M.  may  be  a  standard  of  value  as  well  as  an  ; 
instrument  of  exchange,  its  own  value  must  be  invariable — 
a  condition  to  which  gold  and  silver  better  conform  than  j 
any  other  commodity,  but  in  which  any  currency  not  con-  I 
vertible  into  these  necessarily  fails.    When  bank-notes  or 
govt.  notes  become  currency  without  a  corresponding  basis  ; 
of  M.,  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  their  fluctua-  i 
tion  in  value  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  all  other  val-  : 
ues.    A  poor  currency  inevitably  causes  a  good  one  to  dis-  ; 
appear  whenever  put  by  its  side.    Inconvertible  paper  will  j 
always  drive  out  gold  and  silver  from  circulation  when  j 
brought  into   competition  with  these.    The  paper,  being 
cheaper,  will  of  course  be  used  in  preference  to  the  dearer  ( 
commodity,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  not  only  cease  to  cir- 
culate, but  leave  the  country  where  the  inconvertible  paper 
abounds.    In  such  a  case  nothing  can  bring  the  gold  and 
silver  back  and  put  them  into  circulation  again  except  the 
removal  of  the  currency  which  has  driven  them  out.    When 
the  poorer  currency  is  withdrawn,  that  which  is  better 
flows  back  as  naturally  as  the  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum, 
while  any  other  attempt  to  restore  specie  payments  where 
they  have  been  discontinued  is  as  futile  as  the  effort  to  put 
two  mutually  repellent  bodies  into  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.    (See  COINAGE.)  J.  H.  SEELYE. 

Mongolia,  mon-go'le-a  [the  land  of  the  Monqol  or  Mo- 
glwls,  for  the  name  is  spelled  variously  even  by  the  native 
pop.],  is  still  a  vast  dist.  in  Central  Asia,  extending  fully 
1000  m.  E.  and  W.,  and  in  some  parts  as  much  as  600  m.  from 
N.  to  S.  Its  present  boundaries  E.  and  N.  are  Mantchooria 
and  Siberia,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  Thibet  and  Toorkestan. 
The  whole  of  what  is  now  usually  recognized  as  M.  is  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Chi.  empire.  A  large  portion  of  M. 
is  occupied  by  the  Great  Gobi  Desert,  a  tract  as  hopelessly 
desolate  and  sterile  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Alashan  country  to  the  S.  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded.  On  the  W.  side  the  great  river  Hoang-Ho  runs  for 
nearly  400  m.,  and  some  peaks,  beyond  where  the  Hoang-Ho 
forces  its  way  eastward,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  are  probably  not  less  than  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  high.  These 
mts.  bear  the  name  of  Inchin  or  Kinghan.  Beyond  this 
range,  to  the  N.  E.,  M.  and  Mantchooria,  with  pops,  almost 
identical,  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  and 


though  some  attempts  have  been  made  at  cultivation  the 
interior  is  still  for  the  most  part  wild  and  desolate.  To  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  chains  of  high  mts.  separate  M.  from  Siberia 
the  range  of  Altai  being  the  most  famous.  This  which 
!?  the  "chest  portion  of  M..  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Booddhist  priesthood,  the  high  priest  himself  residing  at 
Ourga.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  a  special  Chi.  Mantcli..,* 
!  gov.,  with  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  serves  as  a  prin 
depot  for  the  trade  passing  into  Siberia  at  Kiakhta 
Though  better  watered  than  other  parts  of  M..  and  the 
source  of  some  considerable  rivers,  such  as  the  Amoor  and 
the  Orkhon  (which  flows  into  the  Siberian  lake  Baikal),  the 
intense  winter  cold  renders  the  rearing  of  vegetables  al- 
most impossible.  The  Mongolians  are,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  essentially  nomadic.  Their  2  largest  branches  are  the 
E.  or  Mongols  proper,  and  the  W.,  who  are  usually  called 
Kalmuks.  Their  military  service  extends  from  the  age  of  16  to 
60 ;  and  the  Chi.  tribunal  of  foreign  affairs,  with  1  civil  and  2 
military  govts.,  is  the  ultimate  seat  of  appeal.  A  consider- 
able trade  passes  through  M.,  to  Chi.  on  the  one  side  and 
Rus.  on  the  other,  with  frontier  marts  at  Kiakhta  in  Siberia 
and  Maimaitchin  in  M.  The  caravans  perform  their  jour- 
neys between  Oct.  and  the  end  of  the  winter,  bringing  furs 
woollen  stuffs,  and  leather  from  the  W.,  and  conveying 
i  thither  teas,  silks,  cotton,  rhubarb,  and  sugar-candy.  The 
Mongolians  belong  to  the  great  group  now  often  called 
Turanian,  and  are  thus  allied  to  the  Chi.,  Thibetans,  and  the 
Japanese,  and  more  remotely  to  the  Esquimaux,  Samoyedes. 
Lapps,  Turks,  and  Magyars.  In  anc.  history  we  find  their 
ancestors  under  the  generic  title  of  Scythians  or  Cim- 
merians ;  in  later  times  they  appear  as  the  Huns,  and  still 
later  as  the  warriors  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Timour.  N<>i 
long  afterward  the  Kalkhas,  under  their  khan,  Kublai,  con- 
quered all  Chi.  and  held  the  chief  power  there  for  about  a 
century.  Lastly,  in  the  yr.  1519,  Baber,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Timour,  founded  by  conquest  a  monarchy  in  Hindostan 
popularly  called  the  "Mogul"  dynasty.  To  the  invasion  of 
W.  Asia  by  the  Mongolian  tribes  we  owe  the  establishment 
of  many  dynasties  which  became  notable  in  hist.,  owing  to 
their  conflict  with  the  Franks  during  the  Crusades.  Among 
the  dynasties  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Mongolian  con- 
quests may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Per.  and 
Syria  (A.  D.  1157-1355) ;  the  Kara-koiunbu  (Toorkomans  of  the 
Black  Sheep),  (A.  D.  1357-1496) ;  those  of  the  White  Sheep 
(A.  D.  1406-1502) ;  and  the  khans  of  Kapchak,  of  the  Crimea, 
and  of  Kasan,  with  the  Oozbeks  of  Bokhara.  Samarcaud. 
and  Balkh.  In  Egypt  we  find  Thoulonides  and  Ikhshidites, 
and  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes ;  in  S.  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  Samanians  and  Bouides,  and  the  earlier  Ghaz- 
navides  of  Ghazna.  Then  comes  the  great  dynasty  of  the 
Seljooks,  first  in  Per.  from  A.  D.  1029-1194,  and  then  at  Iconi- 
um,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus  from  A.  D.  1081  to  1154.  Lastly, 
we  may  name  the  important  dynasties  of  the  Ortokides  of 
Syria  (A.  D.  1082-1220),  of  the  Atabeks  of,  Syria  and  Per. 
(1084-1250),  who'  numbered  among  their  greatest  leaders  the 
famous  Salah-ed-din  (Saladin).  [fromang.  art.  in  «/.'«  I'nir. 
Cyc.,  by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  F.  R.  S.] 

Mon'ltor  [so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  crocodile],  a  genus  of  large 
Old-World  lizards,  some  of  which  approach  the  size  of  the 
alligators.  3f.  niloticus,  the  M.  of  the  Nile,  is  the  typical 
species.  It  devours  a  large  part  of  the  eggs  of  the  croco- 
dile. It  is  some  6  ft.  long.  The  M.  dracaena  of  India  and 
M.  Gouldii  of  Australia  are  also  well-known  M.  The  great 
lizards  of  the  S.  Amer.  family  Teiidae  are  also  often  called 
M.,  and  closely  resemble  the  true  M. 

Monitor,  the  designation  of  a  special  class  of  armored 
vessels,  invented  by  John  Ericsson,  who  on  Sept.  26,  1854, 
submitted  to  Nap.  III.  the  plan  and  specification  of  a  nearly 
submerged  vessel,  the  prin.  features  of  which  consisted  of 
a  revolving  cupola  of  wrought  iron  for  protecting  a  single 
gun  of  large  calibre,  inclined  sides,  and  an  overhang  deck 
for  protecting  the  propeller  and  rudder. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  c.  war  the  Pres.  proclaimed 
a  blockade  ;  and  as  the  S.  harbors  were  in  possession  of  the 
Confeds.,  light-draught  iron-clads  became  a  necessity.  On 
Oct.  4, 1861,  the  sec.  of  the  navy  contracted  with  Ericsson  for 
the  construction  of  "an  iron-clad,  shot-proof  steam  battery 
of  iron  and  wood  combined;"  and  the  "Monitor"  wa- 
launched  at  Greenpoint,  L.  1.,  on  Jan.  30, 1862.  and  went  to 
sea  Mar.  6  in  command  of  Lieut.  John  L.  Wprden,  U.  S.  N., 
with  a  crew  of  43  men  and  12  officers,  exclusive  of  Chief  En- 
gineer A.  C.  Stimers,  who  went  as  a  volunteer.  The  vessel 
was  an  iron  hull  with  wooden  deck-beams  and  side  projec- 
tion :  its  extreme  length  was  172  ft. ;  breadth,  41  ft.  6  In. : 
depth  of  hold,  11  ft.  4  in. ;  draught  of  water  10  ft.  6  in. ;  dis- 
placement, 1255  tons.  The  turret  was  9  ft.  high  ;  inside  di- 
ameter, 20  ft. ;  thickness,  8  in.  The  thickness  of  the  side- 
armor  was  5  in. :  of  the  deck-plating,  1  in.  Diameter  of  pro- 
peller, 9  ft. ;  of  the  2  steam  -  cylinders,  36  in. ;  length  of 
stroke,  2  ft.  2  in.  Armament,  2  11-in.  shell-guns,  each  15,668 
Ibs.  This  structure  put  into  practical  operation  the  inven- 
tion of  1854— a  sea-going  raft  carrying  a  net. 

At  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  steam  frigate  Mernmack,  of  4.00 
tons  displacement,  had  been  converted  into  a  casemated 
iron-claa  (and  renamed  the  Virginia),  with  submerged  ends, 
protected  by  4  inches  of  iron,  and  armed  with  two  7-inch 
rifles  two  of  6V,0  inches,  and  six  9-inch,  smooth-bore  shell 
guns  Her  crew  consisted  of  320  men  and  30  officers,  and 
she  drew  22  ft.  of  water.  On  Mar.  8, 1862.  the  sailing  frigate 
Congress  and  the  razee  frigate  Cumberland  were  lying  at 
anchor  off  Newport  News.  Va.  The  sailing  frigate  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  steam  frigates  Minnesota  and  Roanoke  (the 
latter  with  a  broken  shaft)  were  under  the  guns  of  Ft.  Mon- 
roe The  construction  of  the  Merrimack,  her  near  comple- 
tion and  her  probable  advent  were  known,  and  she  came 
down  Elizabeth  River  a  little  after  meridian  with  2  gun- 
boats in  company. 

About  1  o'clock  all  3  vessels  opened  fire  upon  the  Congress 
and  Cumberland,  to  which  they  replied  ineffectually.  I 
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was  "  full  sea  "  at  1.56  p.  M.,  and  while  the  Cumberland  was 
riding  to  the  last  of  the  flood  the  Merrimack  ran  into  her, 
striking  just  abaft  the  starboard  fore-chains  ;  the  blow  was 
fatal,  and  the  ship  Immediately  began  to  sink.  Lieut.  Mor- 
ris, her  commander,  fired  his  last  broadside  as  the  ship  made 
her  final  plunge,  and  the  living  and  the  dying  and  the  dead 
went  down  together,  the  Amer.  flag  flying  at  the  peak.  The 
Confeds.  were  joined  by  3  more  gunboats  from  James  River, 


and  the  Congress,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  shells,  slipped 
her  cable,  ran  on  shore,  surrendered,  and  was  abandoned, 
being  on  flre  in  several  places.  By  5  o'clock  the  battle  was 
over.  No  hostile  gunboat  was  disabled ;  the  Merrimack  had 
none  of  her  plates  penetrated  or  knocked  off  ;  only  2  of  her 
crew  were  killed  and  19  wounded. 

When  the  U.  squadron  observed  that  the  Confed.  vessels 
were  steering  for  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  an  effort 
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was  made  to  go  to  their  succor.  The  Minnesota  was  the 
only  one  adequate  for  offensive  operations,  and  she  steamed 
up  for  Newport  News,  7  m.  distant,  but  grounded  before 
reaching  there,  and  remained  immovable  during  the  battle. 
The  Roanoke  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  being  towed  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict,  met  with  the  same  misfortune,  but 
were  relieved,  and  returned  to  their  anchorage.  At  9  p.  M. 
the  Monitor  arrived,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota. 

Mar.  9  was  a  cloudless  Sabbath  morn.  At  8  A.  M.  the  Mer- 
rimack, supported  by  3  g_unboats,  stood  out  to  attack  the 
Minnesota,  which  was  lying  aground  about  1J4  m-  E.  S.  E. 
from  Newport  News.  The  M.  advanced  to  cover  the 
Minnesota,  and  when  within  %  m.  discharged  both  of  her 
guns  at  the  Merrimack,  and  received  a  broadside  in  return. 
The  advantages  were  apparently  in  favor  of  the  Merrimack. 
As  the  2  iron-clads  closed,  all  other  combatants  withdrew 
or  were  silent.  The  firing  was  not  rapid  on  either  side ;  the 
commanders  fired  only  in  close  contact.  In  manoeuvring 
they  were  sometimes  considerably  apart,  and  once,  while 
the  vessels  were  thus  separated,  the  Merrimack  fired  3  shells 
at  the  Minnesota,  one  of  which  exploded  the  boiler  of  a  tug 
alongside.  The  attempt  to  run  down  the  M.  was  futile, 
owing  to  her  light  draught,  solid  deck,  and  overhang.  The 
stroke  of  the  Merrimack,  hitting  at  an  angle,  simply  pushed 
away  her  lighter  antagonist.  For  more  than  3  hours  these 
mailed  warriors  interchanged  indecisive  blows,  when  near 
noon  the  M.  hauled  off.  This  movement  laid  open  the  Min- 
nesota to  another  attack  from  the  Merrimack,  but  her  com- 
mander did_  not  avail  himself  of  it,  but  steamed  over  to 
Sewall's  Point,  passed  the  bar  and  the  obstructions  in  Eliza- 
beth River,  and  so  on  to  the  navy -yard  at  meridian. 

The  M.  fired  41  solid  cast-iron  shot  at  the  Merrimack,  each 
weighing  168  Ibs.,  with  a  charge  of  15  Ibs.  of  cannon-pow- 
der. She  was  hit  22  times  without  harm,  except  the  fracture 
of  one  of  the  wrought-iron  logs  of  the  pilot-house.  Her 
commander  only  was  wounded.  The  Merrimack  fired  46 
shells  at  the  M.  and  4  at  the  Minnesota.  The  M.'s  shot  did 
not  strike  the  Merrimack  at  the  water-line,  where  the  pro- 
tection was  only  one  inch  of  iron,  but  hit  the  sloping  case- 
mate, which  was  covered  with  4  inches  of  iron  in  2  plates. 
These  were  always  broken  by  the  blow,  and  sometimes  the 
wooden  backing  was  bulged,  but  the  plates  remained  in 
their  places,  not  having  been  hit  twice  in  the  same  spot. 
The  pounding  given  to  the  Merrimack  during  these  2  days 
was  without  precedent  in  the  hist,  of  any  vessel,  and  she 
was  becoming  leaky  and  shaky,  beside  lightening  one  inch 
for  every  consumption  of  24  tons.  She  had  exhausted  her 
powers  against  the  M.,  both  in  battering  and  ramming,  and 
a  wise  consultation  caused  her  withdrawal  to  the  dry  dock 
at  Norfolk,  where  she  remained  under  repairs  for  more 
than  a  month  behind  the  obstructions  of  Elizabeth  River. 
The  M.  continued  in  the  roads,  in  conjunction  with  3  large 
steamers  fitted  as  rams,  as  the  chief  reliance  in  preventing 
the  Merrimack  from  passing  out  to  destroy  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  covered  the  waters 
between  Old  Point  and  Yorktown.  To  this  vital  duty  she 
was  limited  by  imperative  orders.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cue.,  by  HON.  G.  V.  Fox.] 

Monk  (Gen.  GEORGE).    See  ALBEMARLE,  DUKE  OP. 

monkey,  mung'ke  [generally  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  old  It.  moniccfiio,  the  diminutive  of  rnonna,  "ape," 
but  more  likely  from  manikin  or  monkin,  a  "little  man"], 
a  name  vaguely  applied  to  representatives  of  the  order  Pri- 
mates and  sub-order  Anthropoidea  ;  generally  understood 
to  allude  to  the  small-tailed,  active  species  of  the  several 
families,  in  contradistinction  to  the  larger  species  called 
apes  and  baboons ;  but  also  often  used  as  a  group-name 
forall  representatives  of  the  sub-order  exclusive  of  man. 

'I  on k*'lioo«l,  the  common  name  of  the  European  aco- 
nite (Aconitnm  napellm),  also  called  wolfsbane.  This,  the 
most  important  species  of  the  genus,  is  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  somewhat  in  our  own  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental flower.  The  root  is  tapering  or  spindle-shaped,  and 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  horse-radish.  The  stem  is  erect 
simple,  rising  several  feet.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  shiny,  and  are  deeply  divided.  The  flow- 
ers are  large  and  of  a  violet-blue  color.  The  fruit  is  of 
3  small  pods.  All  parts  of  the  aconite  are  highly  poisonous, 
but  the  root  and  leaves  only  are  used  in  med. 

moiimoutli,  mon'muth,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Warren 
co,  111.  182  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth 
Coll.  and  Preparatory  School.  Deposits  of  bituminous  coal 
exist.  Pop.  1870,  4662 ;  1880,  5000. 


Monmouth  (JAMES  Fltzroy),  DUKE  OF,  also  duke  of 
Buccleugh,  earl  of  Doncaster  and  of  Dalkeith,  Baron  Tyn- 
dale,  Ashdale,  and  Whitchester,  was  the  reputed  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Eng.  by  Lucy  Walters.  He  took  part  in  the 
Whig  conspiracies  of  1683,  was  exiled  to  the  Low  Countries, 
but  after  his  father's  death  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  with  a 
small  force  and  claimed  the  crown ;  was  defeated  at  Sedge- 
moor  July  6, 1685,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Lond. 
July  15,  1685. 

Monmouth,  Battle  of,  fought  (June  28,  1778)  be- 
tween the  Amer.  forces  under  Washington  and  those  of  the 
Brit,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Intelligence  of  the  treaty 
with  Fr.  recognizing  Amer.  independence  reaching  Clinton, 
he  at  once  evacuated  Phila.  and  began  a  retreat  across 
N.  J.  to  New  York.  The  Amer.  army,  which  had  wintered 
at  Valley  Forge,  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit,  the  advance 
being  given  to  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  whose  orders  were  to  harass 
the  enemy  and  impede  his  march  as  much  as  possible.  By 
the  28th  the  Brit,  occupied  the  elevated  land  about  Mon- 
mouth C.  H.,  where,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Amer. 
!  advance  became  engaged  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the 
i  plain  below ;  upon  the  reinforcement  of  the  Brit,  line  the 
Amers.  gave  way  in  some  confusion,  and  Lee  now  ordered 
a  retreat.  Meanwhile  Washington,  in  ignorance  of  this;dis- 
aster,  had  ordered  up  the  main  army,  and  peremptorily  or- 
dered Lee  to  rally  his  forces  and  hold  his  position,  which  he 
was  only  partially  able  to  do,  when  the  arrival  of  the  left 
wing  under  Lord  Stirling  checked  the  further  advance,  and 
Greene,  now  coming  up  with  the  right  wing,  forced  the 
enemy  to  retire.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  advance 
movement,  but  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  during 
the  night  Clinton  silently  withdrew,  the  intense  heat  secur- 
ing him  against  pursuit. 

Monod'  (FREDERIC  JOEL  JEAN  GERARD),  son  of  Jean 
Monpd  (1765-1836),  a  Prot.  Swiss  minister,  long  a  pastor  in 
Paris.  Frederic  was  b.  at  Monnaz,  Switz.,  May  17, 1794,  and 
ed.  at  Geneva ;  succeeded  his  father  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
National  Prot.  ch.  of  the  Oratoire,  Paris,  and  in  1848  was,  with 
De  Gasparin,  leader  of  the  Free  Evangelical  secession.  D. 
Dec.  30,  1863. 

Mon'ogram  [Gr.  ju-o^os,  " single,"  and  ypa^/na,  "charac- 
ter"], a  figure  or  cipher  combining  all  or  the  more  promi- 
nent letters  of  a  person's  name,  or  the  name  of  a  place  or 
thing.  Artists,  printers,  publishers,  and  engravers,  and  in 
I  mediaeval  times  magnates  have  made  use  of  M. 

Mo'no  Lake,  m  Mono  co.,  Cal.,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. It  is  some  14  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  no  outlet ; 
its  waters  are  intensely  salt,  highly  alkaline,  containing  also 
borax  and  lime.  It  contains  several  islands,  some  having 
active  furneroles  or  boiling  springs. 

Monomania.    See  INSANITY. 

Monongahe'la  City,  on  R.  R.,  Washington  co.,  Pa., 
21  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg,  was  incorporated  in  1873.  Has  coal- 
mines in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  1870,  1078 ;  1880,  2904. 

Mouoph'ysltes,  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  monoph- 
ysitism  (Gr.  one-natureism,  antithetical  to  diophysitism, 
two-natureism).  I.  The  M.  were  an  Oriental  sect  originating 
in  the  5th  century  in  the  views  of  Eutyches.  They  held  that 
though  Christ  is  of  two  natures,  which  became  conjoined  at 
the  incarnation,  he  does  not  subsist  in  two  natures.  There 
is  in  this  sense  but  one  nature  after  the  union,  though  that 
nature  involves  and  embraces  two  parts.  The  human  is 
not  annihilated,  but  is  virtually  lost,  or  virtually,  though 
not  essentially,  absorbed  in  the  divine.  The  Nestorians 
virtually  argued  there  are  two  natures,  therefore  there 
must  be  two  persons  ;  the  M.,  there  is  but  one  person,  there- 
fore there  can  be  but  one  nature. 

II.  The  spirit  of  the  M.  was  that  of  their  era,  fierce  and 
bloody.    Only  internal  harmony  was  needed  to  make  them 
very  formidable.    But  a  system  which  originated  in  extrav- 
agance and  confusion  of  thought  ran  out  of  necessity  into 
a  number  of  sects. 

III.  The  most  important  councils  associated  with  the  hist, 
of  the  M.  are  —  (1)  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (448-449) ; 
(2)  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  at  Ephesus,  which  restored  Eu- 
tyches (449) ;  (3)  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  4th  oecumen- 
ical (451).    It  decided  that  the  two  natures  are  united  with- 
out fusion,  without  mutation,  indivisibly  and  inseparably- 
one  Christ  in  two  natures. 

IV.  The  struggle  was  violent  and  protracted  between 
the  parties.    (1)  In  Palestine  the  disophysite  bps.  were  ex- 
pelled, and  Theodosius  was  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
(2)  In  Egypt,  under  the  presbyter  ^Elurus  and  the  deacon 
Mongus,  the  M.  separated  themselves.    (3)  In  Antioch,  Peter 
the  Fuller  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  Trisagion  the 
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formula.  "  Thou  (God)  wert  crucified  for  us."  (4)  The  emp. 
Zeno  (482)  put  forth  the  Henotlcon,  which  was  designed  to 
harmonize  the  contending  parties.  It  used  gen.  expressions, 
avoided  equally  the  phrases  '•  one  nature  "  and  "  two  na- 
tures," condemned  both  Eutyches  and  Xestorius,  and  made 
an  allusion  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  which  was  far  from 
respectful.  (5)  Pope  Felix  III.  (483-492)  pronounced  against 
the  Henoticon,  and  excommunicated  Acacius,  the  patriarch 
jf  Constantinople  (484).  This  led  to  a  suspension  of  com- 
munion between  the  W.  and  E.  chs.  for  34  yrs.  (6)  The  emp. 
Anastasius  I.  (491-518)  held  fast  to  the  Henoticon,  with  an 
evident  leaning  to  the  M.  (7)  In  addition  to  the  doctrinal 
interests  there  was  a  struggle  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople for  supremacy.-  Rome  and  orthodoxy  came  forth 
triumphant.  (8)  The  M.  were  now  branded  as  heretics  both 
by  the  state  and  the  dominant  Ch.  (9)  The  strength  of  the 
M.  in  Egypt  was  so  great  that  they  were  able  to  find  in  it  a 
refuge  in  the  time  of  the  terrible  storm  which  had  broken 
on  them.  The  sphere  of  the  M.  was  the  E.,  where  local  and 
political  jealousies  intensified  the  disputes  which  arose  with 
the  Ch.  of  the  W.  CHARLES  P.  KRAUTH. 

Monop'oly  [Gr.  novai,  "alone,"  and  iroAeri/,  to  "sell"], 
an  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  some  branch  of  trade,  manu- 
facture, or  transportation.  M.  rules  out  competition,  and 
secures  to  the  party  having  this  advantage  a  profit  above 
the  ordinary  profit  of  business.  Copyright  and  patent- right 
are  forms  of  M.,  designed  to  give  authors  and  inventors 
some  reward  for  their  brain-work,  and  are  entirely  legiti- 
mate. Sometimes  a  party  buys  up  the  entire  supply  of  an 
article  in  the  market,  and  withholds  all  sales  until  people 
are  compelled  to  buy  at  whatever  price  the  holder  may 
choose  to  demand.  This  is  little  better  than  downright 
robbery.  Nature  often  gives  one  country  a  M.  of  a  partic- 
ular product.  Thus,  Chi.  and  Japan  have  a  M.  of  tea,  our 
S.  States  of  cotton,  and  Pa.  of  coal.  The  most  mischievous 
M.  are  those  which  are  created  by  special  legislation,  as  in 
the  charters  of  great  moneyed  corporations.  The  plea  for 
such  legislation  is  that  great  enterprises  must  be  encour- 
aged by  special  privileges.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that  the 
creature  of  the  state  grows  into  a  power  to  control  it  and 
oppress  the  public.  Statutes  granting  special  favors  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the  popular  mind  should 
ever  be  reasonably  jealous  of  all  M.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Mon'othelsm  [Gr.  novos,  "one,"  and  6«k,  "  God"],  the 
doctrine  or  belief  that  there  exists  but  one  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  polytheism,  which  teaches  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  divinity.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Moham- 
medanism are  the  prin.  monotheistic  religions. 

Moiiotli'elites,  adherents  of  monothelitism  (Gr  one- 
will-ism),  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  Will  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ ;  opposed  to  diothelitism  (two-will-ism),  the 
doctrine  that  each  nature  of  Christ  possesses  a  distinct  will. 

I.  Monothelitism  is  an  offshoot  of  the  monophysitic  in- 
fluence on  the  ch.  policy  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  mo- 
nophysite  struggles  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  had  been 
the  sources  of  uproar  throughout  the  empire.  These  at 
last  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to  threaten  its  unity.  Herac- 
lius  (610-641)  sought  to  remove  the  schism  which  divided 
the  Ch.  In  his  interview  with  Paul,  the  monophysite  patri- 
arch of  Armenia,  the  expression  "  the  one  energy  of  Christ " 
had  been  used,  and  the  impression  it  made  on  both  sides 
suggested  that  it  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  comprom- 
ise between  the  Catholics  and  the  Monophysites.  With  the 
Catholics  the  two  natures  were  to  be  asserted,  and  yet 
with  the  doctrine  of  one  theandric  energy,  one  volition,  im- 
plying one  will,  virtual  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
sort  of  unification  for  which  the  Monophysites  contended. 
Protracted  conferences  followed  with  the  monophysite 
patriarchs  and  with  the  orthodox  patriarchs.  These  men 
were  willing  to  concur  in  the  doctrine  propounded  by  the 
emp.  as  one  which  would  preserve  the  truth.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  compromise  was  that  the  Severians  of  Egypt  were 
brought  back  to  the  orthodox  Ch.  (633).  The  Monophysites, 
who  were  not  satisfied,  were  yet  forced  into  compliance. 

n.  (1)  Sophronius,  a  Palestinian  monk,  maintained  that 
the  doctrine  was  in  conflict  with  orthodoxy.  When  (634)  he 
became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  caused  it  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  synod.  (2)  Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-638)  advised 
that  the  whole  question  should  be  dropped  as  involving 
fruitless  speculation,  but  decided  in  favor  of  the  monothe- 
lite  view  (633).  (3)  On  this  declaration  the  emp.  felt  himself 
authorized  to  put  forth  a  new  creed,  under  the  title  Ecthesis 
pisteos,  "  exposition  of  faith  "  (638).  (4)  The  Mohammedan 
invasion  of  Pal.  and  Egypt  (637-640)  cut  off  Sophronius  from 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Chr.  world,  but  his  adhe- 
rents, Stephen  in  the  E.  and  the  abbot  Maximus  in  the  W., 
worked  in  his  spirit.  (5)  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople  (639) 
approved  of  the  Ecthesis,  but  was  led  by  Maximus  (645)  to 
renounce  it.  An  Afr.  gen.  synod  (646)  condemned  monothe- 
litism. Pope  Severinus  declared  against  the  Ecthesis.  Pope 
John  IV.  (640-642)  condemned  it,  and  urged  Constantino  III. 
to  withdraw  it  (641).  Pope  Theodore  I.  (642-649)  made  the 
same  demand  of  emp.  Constans  II.  (630-668).  He  constituted 
at  the  same  time  Stephen  apostolic  vicar,  with  orders  to 
depose  all  monothelite  bps.  and  clergy.  The  Byzantine 
court  yielded  :  Constans  withdrew  the  Ecthesis  (648). 

III.  (1)  In  place  of  the  Ecthesis  the  emp.  set  forth  the 
"  Type  of  the  Faith  "—the  Tiipos  tes  pitted*.  The  Type  for- 
bade anew  all  contention  on  the  will  or  wills  of  Christ ; 
matters  were  to  be  put  back  to  the  point  at  which  they 
stood  before  the  strife.  (2)  The  reply  of  the  pope  was 
anathema  against  Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sup- 
posed author  of  the  Tupos.  At  the  First  Lateran  Synod 
(649)  diothelitism  was  established  as  the  Ch.  doctrine.  The 
course  of  the  pope  was  treated  by  the  emp.  as  treason- 
able. He  was  seized  (653)  by  Kalliopas.  imperial  deputy, 
and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  died  of  his  sufferings,  firm 
to  the  end.  (3)  Pope  Adeodatus  (677)  excommunicated  the 
Gr.  patriarchs :  the  Gr.  Ch.  excommunicated  the  pope.  But 
the  growth  of  the  Mohammedan  power  made  the  healing  of 
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this  breach  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  Constantino 
IV.  Pogonatus  (668-683)  entered  into  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  convening  of  the  6th  general  council.  The  council 
anathematized  all  M.  It  was  decided  that  there  is  in  Christ 
two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  unseparated 
immutable,  undivided,  unmingled.  (4)  The  emp.  Philippicus 
(Bardanes)  brought  about  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  M. 
at  a  council  at  Constantinople  (711),  which  reversed  the 
decisions  of  the  6th  gen.  council,  but  at  his  downfall  (713) 
monothelitism  vanishes  out  of  hist.  CHARLES  P.  KRADTH. 

Monreale,  mon-ra-ah'la,  town  of  Sic.,  prov.  of  Palermo ; 
its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples  in  the 
world.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  great  monastery  of 
the  Benedictines,  one  of  the  most  superb  convents  existing. 
The  terrible  massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1282) 
began  on  the  road  from  Palermo  to  M.  Pop.  16,211. 

Monroe,  mun-ro', city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ouachita  parish, 
La.  Pop.  1870,  1949 ;  1880,  2070. 

Monroe,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Monroe  co., 
Mich.,  has  2  female  sems.  Pop.  1880,  4930 ;  1884,  5216. 

Monroe,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Green  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1870, 
3408 ;  1880,  3293. 

Monroe  (JAMES),  5th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  in  Westmore- 
land co.,  Va..  Apr.  28,  1758,  was  a  descendant  of  a  Scot. 
Cavalier  family  ;  ed.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  entered  the 
Revolutionary  army  in  1776 ;  served  in  the  prin.  engage- 
ments of  1777-78 ;  was  wounded  at  Trenton ;  studied  law 
under  Jefferson ;  served  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war ; 
was  delegate  to  Cong.  1783-86 :  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
U.  S.  const.  1788 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1790-94.  minister  to  FT. 
1794-%,  gov.  of  Va.  1799-1802  and  again  1811,  envoy  to  Fr. 
1802  and  to  Sp.  1805,  minister  to  Eng.  1803-08,  sec.  of  state 
1811-17,  and  also  sec.  of  war  1814-15 ;  was  pres.  of  the  U.  S. 
1817-25,  elected  the  first  time  over  Rufus  King,  the  Federal- 
ist candidate,  and  re-elected  in  1820  with  little  opposition. 
The  chief  events  of  this  prosperous  administration,  the  era 
of  good  fe_eling,"  were  the  acquisition  of  Fla.  from  Sp.,  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  the 
enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820,  and  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Sp.  Amer.  states.  D.  July  4,  1831. 

Monroe  City,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  This  was  a  declaration  of  policy, 
made  by  Pres.  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Cong,  in  1823, 
against  the  absolutist  principle  then  prevailing  in  Europe, 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  outside  govts.  against  internal 
popular  movements  on  behalf  of  free  institutions.  It  was 
feared  that  the  Sp.  revolutionary  govt.  would  be  overthrown, 
and  that  efforts  to  overthrow  the  popular  govts.  in  the  Sp. 
Amer.  colonies  might  follow.  The  declaration  so  called  had 
the  approval  of  the  Eng.  statesman,  Mr.  Canning.  The 
Pres.  says  in  his  message  that  "  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  [or  the  allied  powers]  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety ;"  .  .  .  and  that  "  we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  [govern- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  water],  whose  independence  we 
had  acknowledged  ...  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  U.  S."  If 
there  was  any  such  design,  this  declaration  nipped  it  in  the 
bud.  Another  passage  of  the  message  denounced  coloniza- 
tion by  any  European  power  on  Amer.  continents.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  doctrine  in  its  essence  is  just,  and  a  measure  of 
self-defense  ;  but  it  has  been  stretched  more  than  once  to 
measures  to  which  it  did  not  apply.  T.  D.  WOOLSET. 

Mon'son,  on  R.  R..  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  80  m.  W.  S.  W. 
of  Boston,  has  valuable  quarries  of  gneiss,  and  an  acad. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  3204  ;  1880,  3758. 

Monsoon'  [Port,  moncfio,  from  Arabic  mau*im,  sea- 
son "],  a  tropical  wind  which  in  the  Indian  Ocean  blows  half 
the  year  from  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing half  in  the  opposite  direction.  M.  rarely  coincide  with 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  their  most  usual  direc- 
tions being  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  N.  E.,  and  S.  E. 

Monstrosity  in  Nat.  Hist.    See  TERATOLOGY. 

Moiitagnards'  [Fr.  "mountaineers"],  or  simply  The 
Mountain,  in  the  first  Fr.  Revolution  a  name  given  to 
the  ultra-democratic  members  of  the  National  Convention, 
because  they  sat  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  hall. 

Montague,  mon'ta-gu,  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R 
and  White  Lake.  Pop.  1880.  1297. 

Montaigne,  mon-tan,  de  (MICHEL  ETQCEM),  b.  Feb.  28, 
1533  at  the  chateau  Montaigne,  near  Bergerac,  in  the  dept. 
of  Dordogne  ;  studied  law  at  Bordeaux,  and  was  appointed 
councillor  in  the  Parl.  of  that  city  in  1554.  He  early  obtained 
a  great  reputation,  but  after  his  father's  death  in  15 
tired  and  occupied  himself  with  philosophical  studies  and 
meditations.  In  1580  he  pub.  the  first  2  books  of  his  Estate, 
and  in  the  same  yr.  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Ger. 
and  Switz.  to  It.  In  1581  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  hi 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  kept  peace  In  the  place,  although 
the  feuds  between  Prots.  and  R.  Caths.  raged  all  around. 
He  had  also  some  influence  at  court,  and  acted  several  times 
as  a  mediator  between  the  leaders  of  the  different  political 
and  religious  parties.  The  third  book  of  his  Essaus  he  pub. 
in  1588.  D.  at  Montaigne  Sept.  13,  1592. 

Moiitalembert  (CHARLES  F.  R,).    See  APPENDIX 

Montalembert,  mon-tah-lon-bair'.  de  (MARC  RENE), 
MARQUIS,  b.  at  Angouleme,  Fr.,  July  15,  1714:  entered  the 
army  at  18 ;  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon  for  the 
Fr  navy  At  the  age  of  62  he  began  to  publish  his  great 
work,  La  Fortification  jterpendicutaire,  ou  r  Art  defensif sune- 
rieur  a  Foffensif.  The  use  of  the  casemate  in  some  of  Its 
forms  goes  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  it 
was  resorted  to  by  Vauban  in  his  second  and  third  systems, 
of  which  the  tower-bastions  are  casemated  throughout. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  M.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  give  it  an  extraordinary  development,  and  to  make 
the  casemate  the  essential  element  of  a  system  of  fortifica- 
tion. D.  1800. 
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>I  on  tan  a  (mon-tah'na)  Territory  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Brit,  possessions,  K.  by  Dak.,  S.  by  Wyo.  and  Id., 
and  W.  bv  Id. ;  it  lies  between  44°  6'  and  49°  N.  lat.  and 
104°  and  116°  W.  Ion.  Area,  146,080  sq.  m.  or  98,491.200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.— As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  a  mountainous  country,  in  which  there 
are  some  fine  valleys,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber,  such 
as  pine,  spruce,  co'ttonwood,  and  aspen.  The  streams  are 
skirted  with  dense  thickets,  in  which  at  the  proper  season 
there  is  found  plenty  of  serviceberrles,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries. In  the  Terr,  is  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts., 
with  many  detached  spurs,  the  Bitter  Root  Range,  the 
Judith,  and  the  Belt  Mts.  S.  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Mo. 
River.  The  prin.  streams  are  the  Gallatin.  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  rivers,  here  called  the  "  Three  Forks,"  which  unite 
and  form  the  Mo.  Beside  these  are  the  Yellowstone,  Mussel- 
shell,  Milk,  Teton,  Sun,  and  Maria's  rivers,  and  many  other 
smaller  streams.  Flathead  Lake  is  the  only  considerable 
lake.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  partly  within  M. 

Minerals. — Gold  has  been  found  in  every  portion  of  the 
Terr.  Silver  ore,  iron,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Lignite, 
copper,  and  petroleum  are  among  the  mineral  products. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— The  mts.  of  M.  are  usually  well  cov- 
ered with  forests,  but  the  trees  are,  if  deciduous,  almost 
exclusively  willow,  poplar,  and  cottonwood ;  if  evergreen, 
pine,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and  balsam.  There  is  very  little 
hard-wood  timber  in  the  Terr.  Grass  and  flowers  of  great 
beauty  abound  in  the  valleys.  As  a  grazing  country  this 
will  always  maintain  a  high  rank,  the  "  bunch-grass,"  so 
excellent  for  cattle,  covering  all  the  hillsides  and  plains. 

Zoology.— Great  herds  of  deer,  elk,  mt.-sheep,  and  ante- 
lope ex'ist  and  thrive  in  the  mts.  and  on  the  plains  and  foot- 
hills of  the  mt.-ranges.  The  moose  is  often  found  in  the 
mt.-gorges.  Beaver,  otter,  marten,  gray  wolves,  badgers, 
bears,  and  mink  are  found  in  the  forests  and  streams.  Herds 
of  buffalo  roam  through  the  N.  portion  of  the  Terr,  and  S. 
of  the  Yellowstone  River.  In  the  mt. -streams  are  salmon 
and  brook-trout  and  graylings. 

The  climate  of  M.  is  milder  than  that  of  States  farther  E. 
in  the  same  lat.  The  annual  mean  temperature  ranges  from 
44°  to  48°.  The  climate  is  very  dry.  The  annual  rainfall  at 
Ft.  Benton  is  but  12.17  inches,  and  it  is  much  the  same  over 
most  of  the  Terr.  Irrigation  is  practicable  and  easy  in  most 
of  the  arable  lands. 

Agricultural  I*ro<liicts.--The  soil  of  M.  appears  to  be  best 
suited  to  wheat  and  oats  among  cereals.  Of  wheat  (census 
1880),  469,688  bushels  were  produced  ;  oats,  900,915  bushels  ; 
corn,  only  5649  bushels.  Wool  clip  of  1880  yielded  995,484 
Ibs.  The  area  of  wheat  culture  was  largely  increased  in  1882. 

farm  Animals.  —  By  the  census  of  1880  M.  had  35,114 
horses.  172,387  cattle,  184,277  sheep,  and  10,278  swine. 

Manufactures.— The  production  of  the  various  manufact- 
uring industries  of  M.  was  as  follows  (1880) :  Establishments, 
196;  hands  employed,  578;  capital  invested,  $899,390;  wages 
paid,  8318,759  ;  aggregate  product,  $1,835,867. 

Railroads. — In  Jan.  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  M.  232 
m.  of  railway,  mostly  the  N.  Pacific,  which  runs  through 
the  Terr. 

Finances. — the  amount  of  taxable  property  as  assessed  in 
1880  was— real  estate,85,077',162  ;  personal,  $13,532,640 ;  total, 
$18,609,802.  Rate  of  tax,  10  cents  on  $100,  producing  $54,000 
for  Territorial  expenditure  proper ;  total  raised  by  taxation, 
Territorial  and  local,  $383,947  ;  Territorial  debt,  Nov.  1881, 
$70,000 ;  total  indebtedness,  including  local  debts,  $759,925. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  there  were  3  national  banks  in 
M.,  with  capital  of  $200,000 ;  circulation,  $157,800 ;  IT.  S.  bonds 
to  secure  circulation,  $180,000 ;  deposits,  $1,387,056.  There 
were  13  private  bankers,  with  capital  of  $512,706  and  de- 
posits of  $904,498. 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (4-21 
yrs.)  in  M.  in  1880  was  7070,  of  whom  4667  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  with  average  attendance  of  2986.  Total  ex- 
penditure for  public  schools,  $68,002. 

Churches.— The  M.  E.  Ch.  has  8  chs.,  6  ministers,  and  675 
members  ;  M.  E.  South,  9  ministers,  232  members ;  Christians 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  6  chs.,  4  ministers,  675  members ;  R. 
Caths.,  10  chs.,  13  priests ;  Presbs.,  6  chs.,  7  ministers,  194 
members ;  Prot.  Epis.,  8  chs.,  300  members. 

Population.— In  1870.  20,595;  1880,  39.159  (white  35,385,  col- 
ored 3774,  including  1765  Chi.  and  1663  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Helena  (cap.),  3624 ; 
Butte  City,  3363 ;  Ft.  Benton,  1618 ;  Deer  Lodge  Citv  941 ' 
Bozeman,  894 ;  Glendale,  678 ;  Miles  City,  629 ;  Va.  City,  624 


COUNTIES.          *Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Beaver  Head  

4-C 
2-D 
3-F 
2-F 
3-C 
4-D 
3-C 
3-C 
4-C 
3-D 
2-B 
3-C 
3-E 

722 
517 
38 
177 
4,367 
1,518 
LH1 
5,040 
2,684 
1,387 
2,554 

2,712 
3,058 
2,510 
180 
8,876 
3,643 
5,464 
6,521 
3,915 
2,743 
2,537 

Dillon  
Fort  Benton.  . 
Miles  City.... 
Glendive.  

l',618 
629 

"941 
894 
169 
3,624 
624 

Custer  
Dawson  .  ....   . 
Deer  Lodge  
Gallatin  

Deer  Lodge  City. 

Jefferson  
Lewis  and  Clarke 
Madison  
Meagher  
Miwoula  
tSilver  Bow  
^Yellowstone.... 

Total  

Radersburg.  . 
Helena  '.'. 
Virginia  City  .  .  . 
White  Sulphur  Sp 

3,363 

Billings...  

20,595 

39,159 

•Ref 
lOrg 


..  --ounties.     See  i 
of  1880. 


ap  of  Montana,  in  Ii 


History.— M.  had  had  a  few  settlers,  mostly  trappers  and 
nunters  and  some  missionaries,  for  many  yrs.  before  its  or- 
ganization as  a  Terr.,  but  its  growth  dates  from  the  disco  v- 

^y.,2Lgoll  there  in  1861-  Jt  was  a  Part  °f  Id.  Terr,  till  May 
26,  1864,  when  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  Terr.  After 
the  discovery  of  gold  people  flocked  in  from  all  quarters 
In  the  earlier  days  there  was  of  course  a  very  mixed  pop 
among  which  were  a  number  of  noted  robbers  and  despera- 
does, who  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  complete  possession 


1870-82 

1882-84 
1884-88 


of  the  Terr.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  community  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
when  they;  formed  themselves  into  an  organization  known 
as  the  "  Vigilantes,"  who  administered  the  law  without  par- 
tiality or  favor,  and  many  a  miscreant  was  hanged  by  them. 
It  was  once  a  favorite  hunting-ground  for  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, and  Ft.  Benton,  on  Mo.  River,  at  head  of  navigation,  is 
an  old  fur-trading  post,  now  occupied  by  U.  S.  troops. 
Governors. 

Sidney  Egerton 1864-651  Benjamin  F.  Potts. 

Francis  Meagher  (act.)  1865-66  J.  Schuyler  Crosby 
Green  Clay  Smith....  1866-69  B.  Platt  Carpenter 

James  M.  Ashley 1869-70! 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Moiitanelli,  mon-tah-nel'le  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Fucec- 
chio,  in  Tuscany,  in  1813,  d.  in  1862 ;  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pisa, 
and  in  1838  pub.  a  vol.  of  poetry  ;  from  1837  to  1839  practised 
as  an  advocate,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  prof,  of  civil  and 
commercial  law  in  the  Univ.  of  Pisa.  Even  before* 848  he 
excited  much  attention  by  his  proposed  liberal  reforms,  by 
the  political  association  known  as  Fratelli  Italian!,  and  by 
the  Italia,  a  journal  edited  by  him  at  Pisa  in  1847  with  the 
motto  "  Riforma  e  Nazionalita."  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  1848  he  volunteered.  On  his  return  to  Tus- 
cany he  became  a  member  of  the  constitutional  ministry, 
and  on  the  flight  of  the  grand  duke  in  1849  he  was  chosen 
triumvir  with  Guerrazzi  and  Mazzini.  At  this  time  he  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Rome.  While 
he  was  on  a  mission  to  Paris  the  restoration  took  place,  and 
M.  remained  an  exile  until  1859.  Among  his  poems  are  La 
Tentazione,  and  a  tragedy,  Camma.  In  1859  he  declared  him- 
self for  the  autonomy  of  Tuscany.  La  Niwva  Europa,  a 
journal  founded  by  him,  ceased  at  his  death. 

Moii'tanlsts,  an  early  Chr.  sect,  the  followers  of  Mon- 
tanus  of  Pepuza  in  Phrygia.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
priest  of  Cybele.  was  converted  about  150  A.  D.,  and  soon 
after  began  to  fall  into  fits  of  ecstasy  and  utter  prophecies. 
Orthodox  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  his  teaching, 
in  substance,  was  that  the  Mosaic  and  Chr.  dispensations 
having  failed  to  save  the  world,  a  new  revelation  had  been 
made  through  him  and  his  2  prophetesses  (Maximilla  and 
Priscilla).  This  revelation  pertained  not  to  doctrine,  but  to 
discipline.  The  system  was  received  at  first  with  some 
favor,  but  finally  it  was  treated  everywhere  as  a  heresy. 
Its  strongholds  were  in  Asia  Minor  and  N.  Afr.  ;  Tertullian 
was  its  ablest  champion.  Severe  laws  against  the  sect  were 
enacted  as  late  as  530  and  532  A.  D.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Moiitanus.    See  MONTANISTS. 

Mont  Illaiic  [Fr.  "  White  Mountain  "],  the  highest  mt. 
in  Europe,  except  Mt.  Elburz  in  the  Caucasus,  is  a  part  of 
the  Gralan  Alps,  in  the  dept.  of  Haute-Savoie,  Fr.  It  covers 
an  area  of  98  sq.  m.,  and  rises  into  a  plateau  11,500  ft.  high, 
whence  it  splits  into  3  peaks,  of  which  the  highest,  La  Bosse 
du  Dromedaire,  is  15,781  ft.  high.  The  snow-line  descends 
to  the  height  of  8000  ft.,  and  from  its  36  glaciers  the  waters 
are  carried  E.  through  the  Dora  Baltea  to  the  Po,  and  W. 
through  the  Arve  to  the  Rhone. 

Mo  UK  aim.  mont-kahm'  de  (Louis  JOSEPH  SAINT 
VERAN),  MARQUIS,  b.  near  Nismes,  Fr.,  in  1712;  received  a 
careful  education,  and  at  14  entered  the  army,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished in  It.,  Bohemia,  and  Ger..  attaining  the  rank  of 
col.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Fr.  troops  in  Canada,  and  3  months  after  his  arrival  captured 
Ft.  Ontario  (Oswego),  and  a  yr.  later  Ft.  William  Henry 
(Lake  George) ;  in  July  1758  he  occupied  Ft.  Ticonderoga, 
where  he  successfully  repulsed  a  quadruple  Brit,  force  under 
Abercrombie.  To  protect  Que.,  threatened  by  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Wolfe,  M.  assembled  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on 
the  Montmorency,  where  (July  31,  1759)  he  repulsed  Wolfe, 
who,  retiring,  secretly  reached  (Sept.  13)  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  in  rear  of  the  army  of  M.  With  numbers  nearly 
equal,  M.  gave  battle  to  the  Brit.,  but  was  entirely  routed. 
Wolfe  fell  rejoicing  in  his  victory,  while  M.,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound,  d.  the  following  day. 

Mont  Ceiils',  a  mt.-pass  on  the  boundary  between  the 
It.  prov.  of  Turin  and  the  Fr.  dept.  of  Savoie,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps.  The  tunnel  was  begun  in 
Aug.  1857,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  Sept.  1871.  It  is  nearly 
8  m.  long.  Its  N.  end  is  3942  ft.  above  the  sea,  its  S.  end  4380, 
and  the  middle  about  15  ft.  higher  than  the  S.  end.  The 
cost  was  £3,000,000.  Trains  run  through  in  about  20  minutes. 

Montclalr',  R.  R.  June.,  Essex  co.  N.  J.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
2853  ;  1880,  5147.  _ 

.TI  out  de  Plete  [Fr.  for  "  mount  of  piety  ;"  It.  Monte 
di  Pietd],  an  inst.  for  the  loaning  of  money  at  a  low  interest 
to  the  poor,  pledges  being  taken  for  security.  The  earliest 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Padua,  founded  in  1491.  The 
Monti  di  Pield  at  Rome  are  among  the  best  managed  in  the 
world.  The  M.  de  P.  is  a  public  system  of  pawnbrokerage. 
A  similar  system  has  prevailed  in  Chi.  for  ages. 

Ittontebel'lo,  a  v.  of  N.  It.,  where  the  Aus.  were  de- 
feated by  Nap.  I.  June  8,  1800,  and  by  Nap.  III.  May  20, 1859. 

Moiitecuccoli,  mon-ta-kook'ko-le  (RAIMONDO),  COUNT, 
b.  near  Modena  in  1608 ;  entered  the  Aus.  army  in  1627  ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  afterward 
in  the  Polish  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  received  in  1660 
the  command  of  the  allied  Aus.  and  Fr.  army  in  Transyl- 
vania, with  which  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great  battle 
of  St.  Gothard,  on  the  Raab,  Aug.  1,  1664.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Fr.  and  Hoi.  he  again  commanded  the  Aus.  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  campaigns  of  1672-76.  In  i<>79 
the  emp.  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  D.  Oct.  16,  1681. 

Montettore  (Sir  MOSES).    See  APPENDIX. 

IHoiitenegro,  mon-ta-na'gro,  a  small  independent  prin- 
cipality of  Europe,  lying  between  the  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Albania,  the  Aus.  prov.  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic. 
Area,  3550  sq.  m.  Pop.  236,000,  including  the  town  and  dist. 
of  Dulcigno  on  the_  Adriatic.  The  surface  is  everywhere 
mountainous,  the  highest  peaks,  Kutsh-Kom  in  the  E.  and 
Mt.  Dormitorin  the  N.,  rising  9300  and  8500  ft.  The  mts.  are 
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covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak.  beech,  poplar,  and  fir. 
which  yield  excellent  timber  ;  the  sumach  tree  Arrows  here. 
The  inhabs.  are  a  tribe  of  the  Servian  race,  and  belong  to 
the  Gr.  Ch.  They  lead  a  rough  life.  Agriculture,  fishing, 
and  hunting  are  their  occupations  ;  all  their  industry  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  primitive  way. 

Monterey,  mon-ta-ra',  city  of  Mex.,  cap.  of  the  State  of  \ 
Nuevo  Leon,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  450  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Mex.,  situated  on  a  fertile  table-land  inclosed  i 
within  the  X  cordillera  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  1686  ft.  above  I 
the  sea.  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  has  a  handsome  public  I 
square,  numerous  and  commodious  public  edifices,  and  a  I 
considerable  manufacturing  industry.    The  commerce  with  I 
the  U.  S.  is  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in 
machinery.  The  climate  is  equable,  and  the  vicinity  abounds 
in  gardens  and  orchards.    Founded  in  1590,  M.  is  the  oldest 
and  most  important  city  of  N.  Mex.  Pop.  33,811.  TheAmer. 
army  under  Gen.  Taylor,  having  been  reinforced,  left  Mata- 
moras  Aug.  5, 1846,  some  6500  strong,  and  Sept.  9  appeared 
before  M.,  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  some  10,000  Mex. 
under  Gen.  Ampudia.    W.  of  the  town,  and  on  a  hill,  was 
the  bp.'s  palace,  also  fortified.    Gen.  Taylor  opened  his  at- 
tack on  the  21st;  the  next  morning  the  bp.'s  palace  was 
carried  by  Gen.  Worth,  and  by  the  close  of  the  23d  the  whole 
city  was  occupied.    The  next  day  Ampudia  surrendered  the 
city  and  garrison. 

Monterey,  on  R.  R.,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  and  formerly 
cap.  of  Cal.  It  is  on  Monterey  Bay,  80  m.  by  sea  from  San 
Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  line  of  steamers. 
Its  harbor  is  safe  and  capacious.  M.  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Cath.  bp.  It  is  an  old  M  ex.  town,  with 
many  of  its  houses  built  of  adobe,  and  with  tiled  roofs. 
Among  the  interesting  localities  near  are  the  old  fort  and 
the  ruined  Carmelite  mission.  Pop.  1870, 1112;  1880,  1396. 

Mon'te  Ro'sa,  next  to  Mont  Blanc  the  highest  mt.  in 
Europe,  is  on  the  boundary  between  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Valais  and  It.,  at  the  junction  between  the  Pennine  and 
Lepontic  Alps.  It  rises  in  9  peaks,  the  4  central  ones  of 
which  are  more  than  14,000  ft.  high,  the  highest  15,200  ft.  It 
is  rich  in  metals.  Gold,  copper,  andiron  mines  are  worked. 
The  highest  of  these  mines  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
10.500  ft.,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

Montesquieu,  mon-tes-ku'.  de (CHARLES DESECONDAT), 
BARON,  b.  at  the  chateau  of  Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  Jan.  18, 
1689 ;  studied  jurisprudence ;  was  appointed  councillor  in 
the  Parl.  of  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  pres.  in  1716,  but  occupied 
himself  more  with  philosophical  studies  than  with  parlia- 
mentary business,  and  pub.  in  1721  his  Lettres  Persanes.  In 
1726  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  Parl.,  and  travelled  through 
It..  Aus.,  Ger..  and  Eng..  where  he  resided  for  2  yrs.  On  his 
return  he  settled  at  Brede,  and  only  occasionally  visited 
Paris.  In  1734  appeared  his  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de 
la  Grandeur  el  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains.  At  last,  in  1748, 
his  Esprit  des  Lois  followed.  D.  Feb.  10,  1755. 

Montevideo,  mon-te-vid'e-o,  cap.  of  the  republic  of 
Uruguay,  is  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  where  it  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  cerro  or  mount 
from  which  the  city  derives  its  name  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  port.  It  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  463  ft. 
The  prin.  building  is  the  cathedral.  The  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitucion,  the  gathering-place  of  the  elegant  world,  extends 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  planted  with  fine  trees. 
The  most  noteworthy  among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  opera-house,  several  theatres,  and  the  hospital,  the  best 
in  S.  Amer.  There  are  a  small  public  library,  several  schools, 
and  a  coll.  The  pop.  is  distinguished  for  politeness.  The 
commerce  is  considerable.  The  prin.  articles  of  export  are 
wool,  skins,  dried  fish,  tallow,  oil,  bones,  meat-extract,  and 
living  animals  (to  Brazil) :  of  imports,  dry  goods,  jewelry, 
wine,  spirits,  flour,  tobacco,  furniture,  etc.  The  city  was 
founded  by  families  from  the  Canary  Islands,  which  settled 
here  in  1717.  Pop.  110,106. 
Montevideo,  Minn.  See  APPENDIX. 
Montezu'ma,  or  Moeteznma  [Mex.  Motecithzoma, 
"the  sad  or  severe  one  "],  the  name  of  2  Aztec  rulers,  who 
were  dignified  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  title  of  emps.  of 
Mex.  —  MONTEZUMA  I.  ILHUICOMINA,  b.  about  1390,  was  a 
valiant  gen. ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  1436 ;  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  and  d.  in  1464.— MONTE- 
ZUMA II.  XOCOTOTZIN,  b.  about  1480,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Ahuizotl.  1502;  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
priest :  ruled  with  splendor  and  military  success  until  1519. 
when  Cortes  arrived  in  Mex. ;  the  monarch  was  imprisoned 
in  his  own  cap.,  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Sp.,  and 
was  killed  by  his  own  subjects  during  a  tumult,  June  30, 
1520.  His  descendants  were  ennobled  in  Sp. 
Moiiteznma,  la.  See  APPENDIX. 
Montgomery,  mont-gum'er-e,  city  and  R.  R.  centre, 
cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  and  also  of  State  of  Ala.  Neighbor- 
ing soil  is  very  productive,  cotton  being  the  staple.  The 
capitol  buildings  are  on  high  ground  overlooking  city  and 
Vicinity.  Pop.  1870,  10,588  ;  1880,  16,713 ;  J885.  about  18,000. 

Montgomery  UAMES),  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scot.,  >ov. 
4.  1771.  Was  ed.  at  the  Fulneck  School,  Yorkshire,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grocer,  but  ran  away  in  1789.  and  in  1792 
became  clerk  to  a  journalist  of  Sheffield.  Founded  The 
Sheffield  Iris,  which  he  edited  31  yrs. :  began  in  early  youth 
to  write  poetry.  In  1835  he  received  a  pension.  D.  Apr.  30, 
1854.  Wrote  Prison  Amusements,  The  West  Indies,  an  anti- 
slavery  poem,  etc. ;  is  best  known  as  a  hymn-writer. 

Montgontery  (JOHN  B.),  b.  at  Allentown.  N.  J.,  about 
1796 ;  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  1812 ;  was  a  mdpn.  on  board 
the  flagship  Niagara  at  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  be 
10,  1813.  receiving  a  sword  and  the  thanks  of  Cong.  ;  was 
with  Decatur  in  the  naval  campaign  against  Algiers  If 
commanded  the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  on  the  Pacin 
coast  1845-48,  during  which  cruise  he  took  possession  of 
Lower  Cal..  occupied  Guaymas.  and  blockaded  Mazatlan  foi 
some  months :  was  commissioned  capt.  1853 ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron  1860-61  ;  made  com.  July  16, 


1862,  and  rear-admiral  July  25.  1866 ;  commanded  the  naval 
station  at  Sac-keifs  Harbor  1867-69,  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  D.  Mar.  25,  1873. 

Montgomery  (RICHARD)  b.  near  Raphoe,  Ire.,  Bee.  2, 
1736,  ed.  at  Dublin  Univ. ;  entered  the  Brit,  army  in  1754,  and 
served  in  N.  Amer.  and  the  W.  I.  Retiring  from  the  army 
in  1772,  he  came  to  Amer. :  settled  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  R.  R.  Livingston  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  first  provincial  cpng.  in  1775.  and  the  same  yr.  was  ap- 
pointed a  brig. -gen.  in  the  Continental  army.  In  the  expe- 
dition for  the  invasion  of  Canada  M.  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Schuyler,  until,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  latter, 
he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command,  capturing  Ft.  Chambly, 
St.  John's,  and  Montreal  in  rapid  succession.  After  toil- 
some marches  the  forces  of  M.  and  Arnold  united  near  Que. 
Dec.  4,  1775.  On  the  9th  he  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  Ad- 
vancing upon  Que.,  the  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  city 
was  refused,  and  a  coup  de  main  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope 
of  obtaining  Que.  A  favorable  moment  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  31, 1775.  During  a  blinding  snow-storm 
M.,  with  his  little  band,  started  at  2  A.  M.,  and  had  passed 
the  first  barrier  when  a  discharge  from  the  enemy's  battery 
instantly  killed  him  and  others,  and  the  troops  fell  back  in 
confusion.  A  monument  was  erected  over  nis  remains  by 
Cong,  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  ch.,  New  York. 

Montgomery  City,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Montb  [Sax.  mono,  r' month"],  a  period  of  time  corre- 
sponding in  length  to  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth,  employed  almost  universally  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization  to  measure  intervals  in  chronology.  The  length 
of  a  mean  lunation  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  again  is 
29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.84  seconds,  exceeding  thus  29)4 
days  by  about  M  of  an  hour.  It  was  early  ascertained  that 
this  period  corresponded  very  nearly  to  29^  days,  but  as  for 
chronological  purposes  fractions  of  days  cannot  well  be 
counted,  the  M.  were  made  alternately  29  and  30  days,  the 
slight  outstanding  error  being  unknown  or  disregarded. 
Twelve  lunar  m.  of  29j^  days  amount  to  only  354  days,  or 
fall  short  of  the  length  of  a  yr.  by  about  11>4  days.  By  the 
employment  of  a  yr.  of  twelve  lunar  M.,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  solar  yr.. 
the  places  of  the  successive  M.  in  the  seasons  go  backward, 
so  as  in  about  32  or  33  yrs.  to  occupy  every  possible  posi- 
tion in  the  natural  yr.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  this  cause,  the  Egyptians  made  all  their  M.  30  days 
each,  and  added  5  uncalendered  days  at  the  end  to  com- 
plete the  deficiency.  The  Jews,  who  employed  alternate 
M.  of  30  and  29  days,  added  a  M.  of  30  days,  called  an 
embolismic  M.,  even-  three  yrs.  The  anc.  Grs.  used  a  similar 
M.,  without  such  allowance.  The  Rom.  M.,  before  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  were  somewhat 
irregular,  4  of  them  being  of  31  days,  7  of  29  days,  and  one 
of  28  days.  The  Arabic  and  Tur.  M.  were  alternately  30  and 
29  days  11  uncalendered  days  being  added  at  the  end  of  the 
yr  The  Ch.,  both  E.  and  W..  has  always  continued  to  em- 
ploy the  lunar  year  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  in  this 
respect  has  been  followed  by  the  P.  E.  Ch.  of  Eng.  and  of 
the  U.  S.,  embolismic  M.  being  added  as  often  as  the  error 
thus  introduced  exceeds  30  days.  The  Fr..  under  the  First 
Republic,  divided  the  year  into  12  M.  of  30  days  each,  with 
5  uncalendered  days  at  the  end,  called  complementary  days 
and  also  sans  culotiides.  which  were  made  holidays.  In  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  which  took 
place  about  46  vrs.  before  the  Chr.  era.  the  yr..  which  began 
on  the  first  of  Mar.,  was  divided  into  12  M.  of  30  and  31  days 
each,  with  the  exception  of  Feb.,  which  had  but  2 
entire  yr1.  thus  consisted  of  365  days,  to  which  every  5  yrs. 
an  intercalary  day  was  added  immediately  after  the  23d  day 
of  Feb  so  that  the  24th,  which  in  the  Rom.  calendar  was 
called  the  6th  calends  of  Mar.,  was  twice  counted  and  hence 
the  vr.  received  the  name  of  bissextile.  In  this  yr.  the 
M  of  Julv  was  called  Quintilis.  the  fifth,  but  the  Rom.  senate 
gave  it  the  name  of  Julius,  which  it  continues  to  bear.  In 
imitation  of  this  action  the  senate  under  Augustus  gave  to 
the  M.  Sextilis  the  name  of  the  emp..  which  name  is  also 
still  preserved.  The  Rom.  M.  to  the  end  of  the  yr.  bear  t 
same  names  which  they  bore  in  the  Rom.  calendar,  but  by 
the  change  of  the  beginning  of  the  yr.  from  the  first  of  Mar. 
to  the  first  of  Jan..  the  numbers  have  ceased  to  indicate 


and  29  in  leap-yr.    .no  »«»  „„„.— — , —  r- 
that  a  calendar  should  be  definitely  fixed,  this  distribution  of 
days  has  received  the  sane-lion  of  law.    It  is  preatly  tc 
desired  lhat  there  should  be  a  reform  which  should  mai 
the  division  of  the  yr.  more  systematic.    The  most  suitable 
distribution  would  seem  to  be  to  give ,  to  all  the  odd  3 
30  days,  and  all  the  even  M.  31,  except  the  last  which 
common  yr.  would  have  30  and  m  leaP/\a' VRNABD 
•E.X-T>.  i>   T?»CTITK   and  F.PACT  )  r.  A.  r.  DARNAKU. 

E  MoRnfnoloR«r  mention',    de    (CHARLES     TRISTAN*. 
COUNT,  b.  at  Paris  July  21,  178^  :  entered  the  arm>m 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  VA  agram  18 
attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  Nap. ;  acted  as  his  aide-de- 
ays :  followed  him  to  S Helena, 


LouT^TarB\S^^^^ 

at  Ham  but  afterward  pardoned  ;  became  a  member  of  the 

Legislative  Assembly  after  1848.   xPub.  -K^°"^F*"^?B 

t^ri^Tog^ft^S^x 

*Mont?,  n^v™o),  b.  at  Fusignano..  It. Feb^, 
1TM  •  studied  lit  with  the  poet  Onofrio  Mmzom  in  Fen-are, 
and  imVtftedYamno  andVnte  :  at  Rome ]  obt rained ^^he 
•sition  of  sec.  lo  Duke  Luigi  Brascjn,  hjmse^sec^Pope 

"   ofBona'parte 
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M.  sought  the  protection  of  the  rising  genius,  and  obtained 
at  Milan  the  post  of  sec.  of  the  executive  directory.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Bologna  as  com.  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  He  was  appointed  prof,  in  the  Brera  at  Milan, 
and  of  It.  rhetoric  in  the  Univ.  of  Pisa.  In  1805  Nap.  named 
him  historian  of  the  kingdom  of  It.  Then  followed  certain 
adulatory  poems,  a  translation  of  Persius,  and  one  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  D.  Oct.  13,  1828. 

Montlcel'lo,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Piatt  co.,  111., 
60  m.  N.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1870,  871 ;  1880,  1337. 

Montlcello,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  White  co.,  Ind.,  21  m. 
W.  of  Lugansport.  Pop.  1870,  887 ;  1880,  1193. 

ittoiitic-ello,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Jones  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1870,  1337  ;  1880,  1877. 

Montlcello,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Montlcello,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  3  m.  W.  of  Char- 
lottesville,  once  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of 
the  Dec.  of  Ind.  In  a  family  cemetery  near  the  mansion  lie 
the  remains  of  the  Pres.,  over  which  rises  a  granite  obelisk. 

Montmoren'cy,  a  river  in  Canada,  rises  in  Snow  Lake, 
Montmorency  co.,  and  flows  S.  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  8  m. 
below  Que.  Near  its  mouth  it  falls  nearly  perpendicularly 
250  ft.,  with  a  width  of  50  ft.,  forming  a  beautiful  cataract. 
A  cone  of  ice  is  formed  every  winter  below  the  falls,  and 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  200  ft. 

Montmorency,  de  (ANNE),  FIRST  DUKE,  grand  con- 
stable of  Fr.,  b.  at  Chantilly  Mar.  15,  1492 ;  was  one  of  the 
leading  gens,  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.,  and  distinguished 
for  cruel  hostility  to  the  Huguenots.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  and  d.  at  Paris  Nov.  12, 
1567. — HENRY,  fourth  duo  de  M.,  a  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  at  Chantilly  Apr.  30,  1595,  was  godson  of  Henry  IV., 
and  when  16  became  admiral  of  Fr.  and  viceroy  of  Canada ; 
served  with  distinction  in  It.  and  against  the  Huguenots ; 
took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  was 
executed  by  command  of  Richelieu,  Oct.  30, 1632. 

Montpeller,  mont-peel'yer,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wash- 
ington co.  and  of  the  State  of  Vt.,  205  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Boston.  It  has  the  Washington  Co.  Grammar  School  and 


State  Capitol  (Montpelier,  Vt.). 

the  Vt.  Meth.  Sem.  and  Female  Coll.  The  State  capital  is 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  U.  S.  Pop.  tp.  1870.  3023  • 
1880.  3219,  including  1847  in  v. 

Montpelller,  mout-pel'le-er,  city  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the 
dept.  of  Herault,  on  the  Leze,  6  m.  N.  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
its  promenades  afford  splendid  views  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps  ;  and  as  its  climate  is  salubrious, 
its  vicinity  is  covered  with  villas  and  cottages.  Remarkable 
among  its  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  aqueduct ; 
and  among  its  insts.,  its  med.  school,  founded  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  Ar.  phys. ;  a  botanical  garden,  the  first  established 
m  Fr.,  and  many  excellent  collections,  are  connected  with 
the  school.  M.  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  cottons,  and  it  carries  on  an  important  trade 
in  wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  and  grain.  Pop.  56  005 

Montpensler,  mon-pon-se-a',  de  (ANTOINE  MARIE  PHI- 
LIPPE Louis  D'ORLEANS),  DUKE,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  b.  at  Neuilly  July  31,  1824  ;  ed.  at  the  Col- 
lege Henri  IV.,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  sous-lieutenant  of 
artil. ;  capt.  in  1843.  He  served  in  Afr.  in  1844,  and  some- 
what later,  as  chief  of  artil.  under  the  due  d'Aumale  he  di- 
rected it  upon  an  Arab  fort,  leading  an  assaulting  column 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  face,  and  exhibiting  great  bravery 
for  which  he  was  named  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1845  he  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  with  the  Kabyles 
as  to  attain  the  rank  of  lieut.-col.  A  tour  through  the  E.  fol- 
lowed, on  his  return  from  which  he  received  the  grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  oth  regiment  of  artil.,  and  in  1846  appointed  to  the 
command  at  Vincennes,  with  the  rank  or  marechal  de  camp 
SS&SS.11-'!;  ,At  this  Period  the  negotiations  took  place  by 
which  the  duke  was  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  queen  of 
Sp.  These  alliances  and  the  famous  "  Spanish  marriages  " 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  Fr.  and  dissatisfaction  else- 
where especially  m  Eng.  After  his  marriage  (Oct.  10,  1846) 

ie  took  up  his  residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  from 
whence  in  1847  the  revolution  which  dethroned  the  king 
made  him  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  an  exile.  He 
finally  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  SanTelmo  at  Sev- 
ille. Here  he  passed  many  yrs.,  exhibiting  his  taste  and 


love  of  art  in  the  embellishment  of  his  grounds  and  in  mak- 
ing his  palace  a  rich  collection  of  works  of  art.  Agriculture, 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  study  of  the  politics  and  events  of  his 
adopted  country  and  Fr.  engaged  his  time.  Beside  honorary 
appointments,  he  was  made  by  Queen  Isabella,  in  1858.  capt.- 
gen.  of  the  Sp.  army,  and  in  1859  she  conceded  to  him  the 
honors  due  tp  "  infants  "  of  Sp.  This  cordiality  was  dis- 
turbed by  political  troubles  accumulating  about  the  queen's 
govt.  In  1859  he  was  exiled  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
dethronement  of  the  Queen  (Sept.  1869)  only  changed  the 
character  of  the  embarrassments  which  have  beset  him  and 
the  duchess.  The  most  marked  event  of  this  period  is  the 
death  of  Due  Henrique,  brother  of  Don  Francisco,  the  hus- 
band of  Isabella  II.,  who,  affecting  to  regard  M.  as  a  "pre- 
tender," repeatedly  insulted  him.  A  duel  ensued,  in  which 
the  duke,  after  twice  receiving  his  adversary's  fire  and  twice 
firing  in  the  air,  forced  to  a  third  exchange,  aimed,  and  with 
fatal  effect.  The  duke  subsequently  resided  in  Paris. 

J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Montreal,  mon-tre-awl',  city  and  important  R.  R.  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  prov. 
of  Que.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  600  m.  from  its 
mouth,  180  above  Que.,  200  below  Lake  Ontario,  335  from 
New  York,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  2  arms  through  which 
the  Ottawa  enters  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Mont  Real  (or  Royal),  which  rises  immediately  behind 
it  to  a  height  of  750  ft.  The  largest  public  square  is  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  military  parade-ground.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  R.  Cath.  parish  ch. 
of  Notre  Dame,  a  parallelogram  241  ft.  long,  135  wide,  flanked 
with  6  towers,  of  which  the  2  on  the  main  front  rise  213  ft. ; 
and  the  Eng.  cathedral,  a  cruciform  structure  in  Gothic 
style,  112  ft,  long,  70  ft.  wide,  the  transept  100  by  25  ft.,  and 
the  spire  224  ft.  McGill  Coll.,  founded  as  a  colL  in  1811, 
erected  a  univ.  in  1821,  reorganized  and  enlarged  in  1852, 
comprises  an  excellent  med.  school  and  a  fine  museum. 
The  narbor  extends  for  nearly  3  m.  from  the  v.  of  Hochelaga 
to  the  Victoria  Bridge,  which,  about  2  m.  long,  crosses  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  24  piers.  It  has  a  line  of  wharves  more  than 
1  m.  long,  of  solid  masonry,  is  open  generally  from  the  end 
of  Apr.  to  the  beginning  of  Dec.,  and  is  accessible  for  ves- 
sels of  1800  tons  burden.  On  the  other  side,  toward  Lake 
Ontario,  costly  locks  and  canals  have  been  constructed. 
When  Jacques  Cartier  arrived  here  in  1535,  he  found  an  Ind- 
ian v.  named  Hochelaga.  In  1642  the  town  was  founded, 
in  1758  it  was  fortified,  and  in  1779  it  contained  1200  houses. 
It  was,  however,  merely  an  outpost  of  Que.,  both  under  Fr. 
and  Brit,  rule,  until  1832,  when  it  was  made  an  independent 
port.  Its  growth  has  since  been  rapid.  Pop.  1881,  140,863. 

Montrose',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1870,  1463 ;  1880,  1722. 

Montrose  (JAMES  GRAHAM),  FIRST  MABQUIS  OF,  b.  at  the 
family  estate  of  Montrose,  Scot.,  in  1612 ;  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of 
St.  Andrew's ;  travelled  in  It.  and  Fr. ;  returned  home  in 
1637,  and  joined  the  Covenanters.  In  1639  M.  left  the  Cove- 
nanters and  became  one  of  the  king's  partisans.  He  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  in  1644  he  gathered  an  army  of  about 
5000.  With  this  army  he  defeated  the  Covenanters  several 
times,  and  took  several  towns.  On  Sept.  13, 1645,  he  was  de- 
feated at  Philiphaugh  by  David  Lesley;  in  July  1646  he 
capitulated  at  Middleton,  and  soon  after  left  Scot,  for  the 
Continent.  Having  been  authorized  by  Charles  I.  and  after- 
ward by  Charles  II.  to  invade  Scot.,  he  landed  in  Mar.  1650 
at  the  Orkneys  with  a  small  force,  but  having  proceeded  to 
the  border  of  Ross-shire,  his  army  was  scattered  and  he 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged  May  21,  1650. 

Monts,  de  (PIERRE  nr  Guast),  SIEUR,  b.  in  Saintonge, 
Fr.,  about  1560,  of  an  It.  Catholic  family  ;  became  a  Prot., 
and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry  IV.  He  had 
already  made  a  voyage  to  Canada  with  Chauvin  when  in 
1603  the  king  appointed  him  director  of  the  Canadian  Co. 
De  M.  fitted  out  a  considerable  expedition ;  sailed  from 
Havre  Mar.  7,  1604 ;  explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  discovered 
Annapolis  harbor  and  the  river  St.  John,  which  he  ascended  ; 
visited  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  returned  to  Fr.  in  Oct.,  while 
his  colony  established  itself  at  Pt.  Royal  (now  Annapolis) 
under  Poutrincourt.  On  his  arrival  at  court  De  M.  found 
his  monopoly  ended ;  various  other  grants  were  made  to 
different  individuals,  and  he  failed  to  obtain  indemnifica- 
tion. He  despatched  a  vessel  in  command  of  Lescarbot  to 
the  relief  of  Poutrincourt  Mar.  1606  ;  despatched  Champlain 
and  Pontgrave'  on  a  new  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  1607 ; 
sent  them  other  vessels  1608,  by  the  aid  of  which  Que.  was 
founded.  On  the  death  of  Henry  (1610)  De  M.  lost  favor  at 
court,  and  d.  in  1611. 

Mon'za,  town  of  N.  It.,  prov.  of  Milan,  situated  on  the 
Lambro,  about  10  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Milan.  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  and  autumn  retreat.  M.  is  best  known  as 
the  cap.  of  the  old  Lombard  kings,  and  especially  as  the 
favored  seat  of  the  renowned  Theodelinda.  Very  interest- 
ing memorials  of  this  queen  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  also  the  famous  Iron  Crown,  so  long  used  for  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  Pop.  28,012. 

Moo'dy  (DWIGHT  LYMAN),  b.  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 
1837 ;  worked  on  a  farm  till  17,  when  he  became  a  clerk 
in  Boston ;  joined  the  Congl.  Ch.  soon  after,  and  in  1856 
went  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  zealously  in  mission- 
ary-work among  the  poor  classes ;  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Chr.  Commission  during  the  c.  war,  and  subsequently 
became  city  missionary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chr.  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago ;  a  ch.  was  built  for  his  converts,  and  he 
became  its  unordained  pastor ;  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871 
the  ch.  and  M.'s  house  and  furniture  were  destroyed ;  a 
new  ch.,  with  sittings  for  2500  persons,  now  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  old  ch.  In  1873,  with  Ira  D.  Sankey,  M.  went  to 
Europe  and  excited  great  religious  awakenings  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dublin,  Lond.,  and  other  cities  of  G.  Brit. ; 
in  1875  they  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  have  since  held  large 
meetings  in  various  cities.  He  afterward,  with  Mr.  Sankey, 
went  again  to  G.  Brit.,  and  engaged  in  the  same  work. 


Moon   [bax.   mono],  the  conspicuous  luminary  of  the 
night,    she  revolves  about  the  earth  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
and  at  the  same  time  accompanies  the  latter  bodv  in  it« 
annual  journey  around  the  sun  ;  she  is  therefore  a  Satellite 
of  the  earth.    Her  diameter  is  a  little  more  than  14  that  of 
Vhe  earth,  being  2160  m.  ;  her  volume  is  about  '/!  that  o 
the  earth,  and  her  mass  is  about  >/K1  of  the  earth's  mas" 
Her  mean  distance,  which  is  nearly  2311.000  m    is  about 
times  the  earth's  equatorial  radius. 


Comparative  dimensions  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon. 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  2  bodies  is  shown  in  the  figure  - 
on  the  same  scale,  the  mean  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
M.  would  be  4  ft.  11  inches. 

Periods  and  Phas&s.—Yrom  the  time  the  M  lies  in  the  di 

^V,t V£  nny  Sta^  •til-1  ?he  again  has  the  s&me  direction  is 
about  27^  days  ;  this  is  her  sidereal  period.  From  the  time 
the  M.  is  m  conjunction  with  the  sun  till  she  again  returns 
to  conjunction  is  about  29^  days  ;  this  is  her  fynodical  pe- 
riod, and  is  also  a  lunar  month  or  a  lunation.  The  M  is  glob- 
ular, and  shines  by  light  reflected  from  the  sun ;  conse- 
quently her  illuminated  hemisphere  is  always  turned  toward 
the  sun.  A  greater  or  less  portion  of  her  bright  surface  will 
be  visible  to  us  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
sun.  M  and  earth  ;  these  different  aspects  are  called  phases 
\\  hen  the  M.  is  in  conjunction  her  illuminated  hemisphere 
is  turned  away  from  the  earth,  and  is  entirely  invisible  •  in 
a  day  or  two  a  portion  of  the  bright  surface  becomes  vis- 
ible in  the  shape  of  a  thin  crescent,  which  continues  to 
grow  broader  until  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  lunation,  when 
the  crescent  becomes  a  semicircle  ;  from  this  time  the  M 
assumes  a.  gibbous  phase,  the  visible  portion  continuing  to 
increase  till  the  end  of  a  half  lunation,  when  the  entire  il- 
luminated hemisphere  is  turned  toward  the  earth,  and  is 
therefore  completely  visible ;  during  the  next  half  lunation 
the  same  changes  take  place,  but  in  an  inverse  order 

Rotation  and  Libratiwis.—Tbe  M.  turns  around  an  axis 
which  makes  an  angle  of  about  6°  with  that  of  the  ecliptic 
i  the  same  time  that  she  revolves  about  the  earth ;  conse- 
quently she  always  presents  to  us  nearly  the  same  phase. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  fact  that  her  motion  of  ro- 
ation  is  uniform  while  her  angular  motion  of  revolution 
around  the  earth  is  variable,  we  see  sometimes  a  little  more 
u     ,  jand  sometimes  a  little  more  on  her  W.  limb  than 
we  should  if  her  angular  motion  of  revolution  were  uniform  ; 
in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  her  axis  to  the  ecliptic 
we  sometimes  see  a  little  beyond  her  N.  pole,  and  sometimes 
ittle  beyond  her  S.  pole.    These  alternate  changes  back- 
ward and  forward  are  called  librations,  the  former  being 
oration  m  Ion.  and  the  latter  libration  in  lat.    In  conse- 
quence of  these  librations  we  see  at  one  time  or  another 
ibout  ys  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  M.,  the  remaining  V* 
being  forever  hidden  from  view 

Variations  of  Brightness.— The  M.,  even  at  full,  is  far  from 
appearing  everywhere  equally  bright.  Dark  spots  are  read- 
ily  discernible  even  by  the  naked  eye.  The  most  simple  ex- 


Moon'stone,  a  variety  of  adularia,  or  transparent 
ff  n~™  dSpar  «"•?«*"«>.  so  called  because  when  polished 
it  presents  an  opalescent  appearance  due  to  its  inter 
chatoyant  or  pearly  reflections.    A  variety  of  olgocla^e 
occasionally  presents  a  similar  appearance   " 

ifloore  (ALFRED),  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.,  May  21  1755 
™H?t         °n  Vserved  m  the  Revolutionary  war  with  much 
credit ;  was  chosen  atty.-gen.  of  N.  C.  in  1790,  and.  though 
he  had  never  read  law,  he  soon  mastered  its  principles -I 
came  ajudge  m  1798,  and  was,  1799-1805,  an  associate  justice 
of  the  L.  S.  supreme  court.    D.  Oct.  15  1810 
.r,     A?1"®  (ANDR|W>.  t>-  in  S-  C..  became  a  lawyer  of  Perry 
?£ia_f-     ;  was.°"en.  ]Vhe  legislature,  and  was  speaker 

$A£  ;  Wa^_l1Judg?,ln,the.  State  circuit  court  MM-w;  gov 
of  Ala.  185.-61 calle     the  convention  which  passed  the 

seize  < 


1r,Moore.(BENJAMiN)  D-  D-  b-  at  Xewtown.  L.  I.,  Oct  16 
™?<  erad  m  1768  at  King's  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  took  holy  orders  in 
JiX!  HL?1*  !  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  ch.,  N.  Y., 
;  became  rector  in  1800 ;  P.  E.  bp.  of  New  York 
J  -^etoric  hi  Columbia  Coll.,  and  its 


Moore  (CHARLES  WHITLOCK),  b.  at  Boston  Mar  29  1801 
^a?  *?£?*  yj8'  recording  sec.  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Mass  '• 
edited  the  Masonic  Mrror  1825,  the  Amaranth  1828,  and  com- 
menced in  1841  the  publication  of  the  Freemason's  Monthly 
Magazine;  founded  Zion's  Herald  in  1823,  and  prepared  sev- 
eral Masonic  manuals. 

Moore  (CLEMENT  CLARKE),  LL.D.,  son  of  Bp.  Benjamin 

2^?r?'  1LP  -Ne,w,  Iork  July  15'  1779-  K™d-  at  Columbia 
Colh  in  1798 ;  in  1821  became  prof,  of  biblical  learning  in  the 
P.  E.  Sem.,  afterward  prof,  of  Heb.  and  Gr.,  and  then  of 
Oriental  and  Gr.  lit.  Author  of  a  Heb.  and  Gr.  lexicon,  a 
vol.  of  Poems,  George  Castriot,  and  of  the  ballad  The  \iaht 
Btfore  Christmas,  etc.  D.  July  10, 1863. 

Moore  (FRANK),  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  17, 1828  •  pub 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Amer.  Revolution,  Cyc.  of  Amer  Elo- 
quence, The  Rebellion  Record,  etc. ;  was  for  a  time  sec  of 
legation  at  Paris. 

Moore  (GABRIEL),  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C. :  M.  C.  from  \la 
18g-»,  gov.  of  Ala.  1829-31,  U.  S.  Senator  1831-37.  D.  1844.' 

Moore  (GEORGE  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord,  X.  H.,  Apr 
20,  1823,  grad.  at  New  York  Univ.  1843 ;  assistant  librarian  of 


The  full  Moon. 

planation  of  this  is,  that  some  portions  of  the  M.  reflect 

it  less  copiously  than  do  others.   The  gen.  appearance  of 

the  spotted  surface  at  the  time  of  full  Ml  is  shown  in  the 


etc.    He  is  supt.  of  the  Lenox  Library. 

Moore  (Sir  HENRY),  BART.,  b.  in  Jamaica  in  1713,  be- 
came gov.  of  Jamaica  in  1756 ;  received  a  baronetcy  for  sup- 
pressing a  slave  insurrection  ;  was  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1764-69. 

Moore  (HENRY  EATON),  b.  at  Andover,  N.  H.,  July  21, 
1803 ;  was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  his  brother,  the  anti- 
quarian writer ;  edited  a  newspaper  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
1825-26 ;  became  a  teacher  of  musical  science ;  prepared  a 
Musical  Catechism,  the  Merrimack  Collection  of  Instrumental 
Music,  the  N.  H.  Collection  of  Ch.  Music,  the  Northern  Harp, 
and  other  popular  collections.  D.  Oct.  23, 1841.— His  brother, 
JOHN  WEEKS  MOORE,  b.  at  Andover  Apr.  11,  1807,  also  be- 
came a  printer ;  edited  the  Bellows  Falls  Gazette  for  several 
yrs.  ;  wrote  A  Complete  Encyc.  of  Music. 

Moore  (JACOB  BAILEY,  JR.),D.  at  Andover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31, 
1797,  brother  of  the  preceding;  became  a  partner  and 
brother-in-law  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill ;  was  long  a  printer  and 
journalist  of  N.  H. :  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  1845-48 ;  P.  M.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1848-52 ;  was 
one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Historical  Collections  of  N.  H,,  author 
of  Memoirs  of  Amer.  Govs.,  Gazetteer  of  A".  H.,  and  valuable 
works  of  local  hist.  D.  Sept.  1, 1853. 

Moore  (JESSE  HAILE),  b.  near  Lebanon,  111.,  Apr.  22, 1817, 
grad.  at  McKendree  Coll.  Aug.  1842 ;  was  teacher  2  yrs.  at 
Nashville,  111.,  when  he  was  appointed  prin.  of  Georgetown 
Sem. ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1846,  he  accepted  jn  1848  the 
pastorate  of  the  M.  E.  ch.  at  Shelbyville ;  was  prin.  of  Paris 
Sem.  1848-54,  and  pres.  of  Quincy  Coll.  1854-56 ;  then  for  2 
yrs.  in  charge  of  the  M.  E.  ch.  at  Carlinsville.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  located  at  Decatur.  Resigning  his 
charge  in  1862,  he  raised  the  115th  111.  Volunteers,  which  he 
commanded  at  Chickamauga,  Tunnel  Hill,  Resaca,  etc.,  at 
Franklin,  Nashville,  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  Hood ;  bre- 
vet brig. -gen.  1865 ;  was  presiding  elder  of  Decatur  dist.,  HI. 
conference,  in  1868,  when  he  was  elected  to  Cong.  •  ~>- 
elected  in  1870. 

Moo 
Glasgo1 

served  in  me  .Mt'uiierraneaii,  in  .-tnuT.,  aim  nit:  >>  .  i.,  aiiu 
sat  in  Part,  for  a  time ;  was  gov.  of  St.  Lucia  1796-97 :  served 
in  Ire.  1798 ;  was  badly  wounded  in  the  Netherlands  1799 ; 
served  in  Egypt,  and  became  maj.-gen.  and  K.  B.  1801 ; 
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MOORE— MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


served  afterward  in  Swe.  (1808)  as  envoy  and  commander  of 
the  Brit,  contingent ;  took  (Oct.  6,  1808)  chief  command  of 
the  Brit,  troops  in  the  Peninsula,  numbering  23.000,  manag- 
ing the  campaign  against  Nap.,  but  the  failure  of  the  Sp.  to 
co-operate  with  him  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon  Co- 
runna.  He  conducted  the  retreat  with  masterly  skill.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Jan.  16,  1809. 

Moore  (MARTIN),  b.  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Apr.  22, 1790,  grad. 
at  Brown  Univ.  1810 ;  was  for  30  yrs.  Congl.  pastor  at  Natick, 
and  afterward  at  Cohasset ;  edited  Boston  Recorder  20  yrs. ; 
wrote  Hist,  of  Natick  and  Life  of  John  Eliot ;  was  v.-p.  of  N. 
Eng.  Genealogical  Society  1861-66.  D.  Mar.  12,  1866. 

Moore  (NATHANIEL  F.),  LL.D.,  a  nephew  of  Bp.  Benjamin 
Moore,  b.  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec.  25,  1782,  grad.  at  Colum- 
bia Coll.  1802;  admitted  to  the  bar  1805;  became  in  1817  ad- 
junct prof,  and  in  1835  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  Columbia  Coll. ; 
was  its  librarian  1*37-42,  and  its  pres.  1842-49 ;  author  of 
Lectures  mi  the  Gr.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Anc.  Mineralogy,  an  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Columbia  Coll.,  etc.  D.  1872. 

Moore  (RICHARD  CHANNING).  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug. 
21,  1762,  ed.  at  King's  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  went  to  sea ;  became  a 
phys. ;  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1787 ;  was  pastor  at  Rye, 
N.  Y. ;  for  20  yrs.  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  Island ; 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  N.  Y.,  1809-14 ;  consecrated  bp.  of 
Va.  1814.  D.  Nov.  11,  1841. 

Moore  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  May  28,  1779,  of  R. 
Cath.  parents ;  was  in  youth  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
lyric  poetry ;  studied  at  the  Dublin  Univ.  and  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  Lond.  His  first  vol.  of  poems,  the  Anacreon,  was  a 
success  ;  the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Little  was  vastly  more 
popular.  He  was  in  the  civil  service  in  the  Bermudas  1803- 
04  ;  made  the  tour  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  His  subsequent 
works  of  permanent  value  are  the  Irish  Melodies,  Lalla  Rookh, 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  Life  of  Sheridan,  The  Epicurean,  a  ro- 
mance'; Life  of  Byron,  and  the  Hist,  of  Ire.  D.  Feb.  25,  1852. 

Moore' (ZEPHANIAH  SWIFT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Palmer,  Mass.. 
Nov.  20,  1770,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1793 ;  became  pastor  of 
the  Congl.  ch.  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1800,  and  in  1811  prof, 
of  langs.  in  Dartmouth  Coll. ;  in  1815  was  pres.  of  Williams 
Coll.,  and  in  1821  of  Amherst  Coll.  D.  June  30,  1823. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.    See  APPENDIX. 

Moor-Fowl,  incorrectly  called  Red  Grouse,  a  ptar- 
migan of  the  Brit.  Islands  (Lagopus  Scoticus),  which  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  prized  of  Brit,  game-birds.  It  is  bred  in 
confinement  for  food.  It  is  about  16  inches  long,  mostly  of 
a  red-brown  color,  and  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Mopr'head,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Red  River.  Pop.  not  given  in  census  of  1880. 

Moor-Hen,  the  Gallinula  chloropus,  a  European,  Afr., 
and  Asiatic  wading  bird  of  the  rail  family  (Rallidae).  It  is 
some  13  inches  long,  and  of  a  brown  and  gray  color.  It  is  bred 
extensively  in  a  half-domesticated  state  in  Eng. 

Moors,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  Mohammedan 
race  who  invaded  the  S.  part  of  Sp.  in  the  early  part  of  the 
8th  century  A.  D.,  though  by  no  means  accurately  express- 
ing either  the  character  or  the  genealogy  of  these  conquer- 
ors. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  leaders  of  this  famous 
invasion  were  Arabs,  just  as  much  as  those  who  had  pre- 
viously overthrown  Egypt  on  the  W.  and  Per.  on  the  E. ; 
but  as  their  forces  were  largely  recruited  from  the  Afr.  pop. 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  old  Mauri  of  Mauritania,  the  whole 
of  the  invaders  were  called  by  the  popular  name  of  Moors  ; 
so,  too,  in  early  Eng.  writers  Mohammedans  are  constantly 
thus  designated.  In  like  manner,  when  Vasco  da  Gama 
sacked  the  sea-coast  cities  of  India,  his  chronicler,  Correa, 
calls  the  unoffending  objects  of  his  cruelties  Moors.  Other 
names  given  to  them  were  Saraceni,  from  Al-Sherki,  the 
Easterns ;  Hagareni,  or  the  children  of  Hagar  ;  and  Ishma- 
elitae,  Ishmaelites.  They  were  a  very  mixed  race,  of  differ- 
ent Afr.  tribes,  though  principally  the  people  of  Barbary, 
but  comprising  also  Numidians,  Phoenicians,  Roms.,  and 
Arabs.  The  invasion  of  Sp.  took  place  A.  D.  711.  For  the 
next  45  yrs.  all  Sp.,  except  the  Asturias,  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  successive  warriors  with  the  title  of  emirs,  the  dep- 
uties of  the  viceroys  of  Afr.  The  subsequent  hist,  of  the 
M.  in  Sp.  is  the  hist,  of  certain  dynasties  they  founded  there, 
which  maintained  for  more  than  7  centuries  a  strong  or  a 
weak  sway  over  the  whole  or  parts  of  that  country,  according 
as  they  were  or  were  not  supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  own 
people ;  internal  treachery  in  the  end  accomplishing  what 
all  the  arms  or  valor  of  the  Christians  had  failed  to  achieve. 
Indeed,  the  first  efforts  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  were 
crowned  with  glory  chiefly  because  the  Arabs,  divided 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  oppose  a  steady  front  to 
enemies  far  more  merciless  than  themselves. 

After  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  M.  who  desired  to  re- 
"lamuS*lll.m.Sp-  we,re  required  to  accept  the  outward  forms 
of  Christianity  and  to  be  baptized,  and  those  who  did  so 
were  called  by  the  Moros  (or  adherents  to  the  anc.  faith  of 
Islam)  Lhrtstianos  Moriscos,  or  Moriscos  alone,  in  derision 
The  atrocious  cruelty  with  which  these  poor  people  were 
treated  after  every  selemn  promise  had  been  broken  by  the 
Catholic  party  is  a  grievous  blot  on  the  memory  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  of  his  successors.  The  Inquisition  had  nowhere 


sowary  genus,  but  differing  from  the  cassowary  of  N.  Aus- 
tralia and  related  species  in  having  the  helmet-shaped  crest 
of  its  head  much  less  elevated  and  flattened  behind,  and  the 
absence  of  cervical  wattles.  Compared  with  its  newest  al- 
lies it  is  distinguished  by  the  blue  color  of  the  throat  as 
well  as  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  an  inhab.  of  the  Austral- 
asian island  of  New  Britain. 
Moose.  See  ELK. 


"   ••      ^w_iv  m.  »yiuc,  mm  i»  suiTuuuueu  oy  a  piciuresqi 
forest-region  sparsely  inhabited.    Its  waters  abound  in  fine 
trout  and  are  navigated  by  steamers. 


Moradabad',  town  of  Brit.  India,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the 
same  name,  is  ill  built,  but  contains  a  large  state  prison  and 
extensive  barracks  ;  has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  about  60,000. 
Moral  Philosophy  is  the  science  which  treats  of  duty 
or  of  duties.  J/o.s,  Lat.,  rjflo?,  Gr.,  each  signifies  a  way  or 
manner  of  acting,  and  therefore  of  choosing  or  desiring  to 
act ;  hence  the  appellations  morality,  moral  philosophy, 
and  ethics.  Action  in  this  connection  signifies  a  right  ac- 
tion, and  right  action  signifies  obligatory  action,  which  is 
duty.  The  science  which  treats  of  duty  must  treat  of  the 
faculties  and  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  It  must  therefore  include  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  so  far  must  in- 
volve psychological  analyses  as  fundamental  to  its  special 
inquiries.  It  must  also  rest  upon  certain  a  priori  intuitions, 
commenly  called  metaphysical,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  truly 
scientific.  It  must  assume  that  man  has  an  ascertained 
place  in  the  system  of  nature,  in  order  to  deduce  the  modes 
of  action  which  are  appropriate  to  his  position  and  the  ends 
for  which  he  exists.  From  these  principles  conclusions  are 
derived  by  the  processes  of  deduction.  A  series  of  such 
conclusions,  properly  arranged  and  connected,  becomes  a 
moral  or  ethical  system.  Such  a  system,  when  designed  for 
instruction,  is  called  moral  science  proper.  When  these 
principles  are  stated  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  directive  of  the 
actions  of  men,  they  are  called  rules.  A  system  of  practi- 
cal rules,  when  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  and  enforce 
the  various  duties  of  man,  is  called  theoretical  morality,  some- 
times ethics.  The  term  ethics,  however,  when  used  in' a  broad 
sense,  is  a  synonym  for  M.  P. 

Casuistry  is  the  branch  of  M.  P.  which  treats  of  questions 
concerning  duties  which  appear  to  conflict  with  one  another. 
These  are  called  cases  of  conscience. 

Christian  ethics  is  a  name  for  those  principles  and  rules  of 
duty  which  are  formally  sanctioned  by  Christianity. 

Theological  ethics  is  a  term  peculiar  to  Ger.  theologians, 
who  designate  by  it  the  theory  of  those  characteristically 
spiritual  exercises  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  motives 
of  Chr.  theol.  for  their  origin. 

It  is  obvious  that  M.  P.  is  somewhat  peculiar  as  a  science, 
in  that  it  is  directly  applied  not  to  actions  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Every  other  science  concerns  itself  with 
the  actual  phenomena  of  matter  or  spirit,  and  endeavors  to 
ascertain  the  forces  which  originate  them  and  the  condi- 
tions or  laws  by  which  they  are  produced.  This  science  is 
limited  to  phenomena  which  are  largely  ideal  and  unreal. 
The  actualities  with  which  it  concerns  itself  are  man's  ca- 
pacities for  these  actions,  and  the  motives  or  impulses  which 
impel  to  them.  M.  P.  may  be  considered  as  speculative  and 
practical.  As  speculative  it  is  concerned  with  2  classes  of 
questions :  (1)  with  those  which  respect  the  capacities  or 
endowments  which  qualify  man  to  act  morally ;  (2)  with 
those  which  relate  to  the  correct  definition  and  ultimate 
analysis  of  ethical  conceptions  and  the  accurate  statement 
of  ethical  principles.  Practical  M.  P.  is  occupied  with  the 
determination  of  those  rules  or  principles  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  guidance  of  the  conduct  and  the  formation 
of  the  character.  Men  owe  certain  duties  to  themselves 
growing  out  of  their  natural  or  acquired  capacities,  their 
position  and  prospects  in  life,  and  the  ends  and  aims  for 
which  they  exist.  They  also  owe  manifold  duties  to  their 
fellow-men,  which  are  determined  by  those  permanent  or 
changing  relations  in  which  they  are  connected  with  them. 
Supreme  above  all,  and  in  a  sense  controlling  all  other  re- 
lations, are  those  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Creator.  To 
define  and  classify  and  enforce  the  duties  which  grow  out 
of  these  relations  are  the  functions  of  practical  ethics. 

M.  P.,  both  in  its  speculative  and  practical  forms,  is  capa- 
ble of  progress.  It  has  actually  made  progress  with  the 
advancement  of  reflective  or  scientific  thought.  In  this 
dept.  of  kncwledge  and  of  thought,  as  truly  as  in  every 
other,  man  can  observe  and  discriminate  facts  unobserved 
before.  He  can  discern  in  these  facts  relations  before  un- 
noticed ;  he  can  form  more  exact  definitions  and  devise 
more  fundamental  and  comprehensive  principles.  The 
science  of  duty  has  made  as  conspicuous  progress  as  any 
other  science,  and  the  hist,  of  the  successive  steps  of  its 
advancement  is  marked  by  the  changes  which  attend  all 
science.  The  beginnings  of  moral'  science  are  found  in 
those  proverbs  or  practical  sayings  which  embody  the 
sagacious  observations  of  the  wise  men  of  their  time,  who 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men  and 
of  society.  The  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Gr.,  the  prov- 
erbs of  Solomon,  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of 
other  Oriental  prophets  and  reformers,  represent  the  be- 
ginnings of  speculative  and  practical  ethics.  The  sayings 
of  the  wise  men  of  Gr.  have  a  special  interest,  because  in 
Gr.  only  were  they  followed  by  the  beginnings  of  ethical 
science.  Socrates,  in  originating  that  movement  of  scien- 
tific thought  which  has  never  been  arrested,  taught  that 
moral  excellence  rests  on  true  knowledge  as  its  ground, 
and  that  wickedness  proceeds  from  ignorance.  The  imme- 
diate followers  of  Socrates  were-; first,  Autisthenes  and  the 
Cynics,  who  emphasized  the  doctrine  that  virtue  elevates 
man  above  dependence  upon  any  special  de_sires.  Secwxl, 
Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  carried  the  Socrat- 
ic  doctrine  that  virtue  and  happiness  must  coincide  to  the 
one  -  sided  extreme  that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good. 
Third,  Euclid  and  the  Megarics  emphasized  the  doctrine 
that  good  of  every  species  is  self-identical  and  one.  Plato's 
ethics  is  founded  on  his  metaphysics  and  psychology. 
Metaphysically,  it  is  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  good. 
Virtue  in  gen.  involves  the  domination  of  the  higher  or 
governing  power,  the  reason  over  the  sensuous  or  animal, 
intermediate  between  which  is  the  impulse  of  courage,  the 
virtue  of  the  heart ;  the  virtue  of  reason  is  wisdom,  of  the 
heart  is  courage,  of  the  senses  is  temperance.  The  virtue 
which  regulates  these  three  is  justice.  The  prin.  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  morality  is  the  state.  The  ethics  of  Aristotle 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  philos.  He  finds  the 
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ginmitain  ton  urn  in  the  highest  end  of  which  man  is  capable 
This  end  is  happiness  —  i.  e.  rational  happiness,  at  once  a 
well-being  and  a  well-doing,  a  perfect  activity  in  a  perfect 
life.  All  virtues  are  either  ethical  or  dianoetic.  Ethical 
virtue  is  the  permanent  direction  of  the  will,  which  guards 
the  mean  between  two  opposite  excesses,  as  this  is  deter- 
mined by  the  intelligence.  Dianoetic  virtue  is  the  correct 
ordering  of  the  theoretical  reason,  either  in  itself  or  in  ref- 
erence to  the  other  psychical  functions.  Man  is  by  nature 
a  political  being.  The  state  exists  not  only  for  the  life,  but 
for  the  higher  ends  of  man.  Its  basis  is  the  family,  and 
therefore  the  rights  of  the  family,  and  in  turn  of  the  indi- 
vidual, must  be  regarded  by  the  state.  With  Aristotle  the 
ethical  science  of  the  ancs.  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
culmination.  The  first  Aristotelian  schools,  especially  the 
Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  neo-Platonists,  introduced 
new  practical  teachings,  but  in  principle  brought  no  essen- 
tial modifications  of  the  doctrines  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sc- 
cratic  school. 

Christianity  in  its  forms  and  claims  was  not  a  system  of 
ethics,  but  a  religion.  And  yet  in  setting  forth  Christ  as  a 
perfect  example  of  moral  excellence  and  the  founder  and 
head  of  a  new  moral  or  spiritual  kingdom,  it  had  an  im- 
portant significance  in  the  science  of  morals.  We  find  in 
the  X.  T.  and  in  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  Chr.  Ch. 
not  only  a  purer  practical  morality,  but  we  find  that  this 
morality  implied  a  profounder  principle  concerning  the 
moral  nature  of  man  and  the  end  of  his  existence  than  any 
of  the  ante-Chr.  systems  had  recognized.  As  fast  as  ethics, 
as  such,  became  the  field  of  special  inquiry  the  new  Chr. 
material  was  viewed  after  the  Aristotelian  or  Platonic 
method,  and  was  assimilated,  so  far  as  was  possible,  with 
the  ethical  systems  already  received  in  the  schools.  The 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of  original  sin  could  not 
be  explained  or  defined  without  more  or  less  distinctly  im- 
plying an  ethical  system.  After  philqs. — i.  e.  the  philos.  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  —  was  recognized  in  the  schools  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  teachings  of  the  Ch..  the  greatest  of  the 
Scholastics,  Thomas  Aquinas,  produced  an  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  speculative  and  practical  ethics.  Thomas  Aquinas 
follows  Aristotle  in  his  definition  of  virtue  and  the  division 
of  the  virtues  into  ethical  and  dianoetic,  the  latter  being 
ranked  as  the  higher.  To  the  philosophical — chief  among 
which  he  reckoned  the  4  cardinal  virtues — he  adds  the  theo- 
logical virtues  of  faith,  love,  and  hope,  the  first  class  being 
natural  and  the  last  being  supernatural.  The  moral  faculty 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  man,  and  is  both  a  habit  of 
certain  principles  and  the  act  by  which  we  apply  them. 
Perfect  happiness  is  the  supernatural  gift  of  God. 

After  the  Prot.  Ref.  the  distinction  between  2  sorts  of 
truth  —  viz.  philosophical  and  theological — was  gradually 
abandoned ;  the  relation  of  the  truth  of  reason,  and  the 
truth  of  revelation  was  more  clearly  discerned.  Natural 
was  separated  from  revealed  theol.,  and  ethical  truth  as 
discerned  by  the  moral  nature  of  man  was  gradually  recog- 
nized as  the  necessary  assumption  and  foundation  of  su- 
pernatural religion.  The  writings  of  Grotius  and  Puffen- 
dorf  are  important  in  the  early  hist,  of  modern  ethics. 

Modern  ethics  began  with  the  discussions  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  Thomas  Hobbes.  Hobbes  wrote  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  his  political  theory  of  despotism.  In  consist- 
ency with  this  theory  he  taught  that  man  as  an  individual 
is  naturally  hostile  to  his  fellow,  and  is  incapable  of  sympa- 
thetic or  benevolent  affections.  He  is  also  incapable  of  vol- 
untary action  or  freedom  in  any  proper  ethical  signification 
of  the  term.  As  against  Hobbes,  Cumberland  taught  that 
nature  manifests  and  eaforces  ethical  laws.  The  laws  of 
right  or  practical  reason  are  certain  propositions  of  un- 
changeable truth  which  direct  our  voluntary  actions,  and 
impose  an  obligation  to  external  actions  without  civil  law. 
The  gen.  law  which  is  thus  imposed  is  that  "the  greatest 
benevolence  of  every  rational  agent  toward  all  forms  the 
happiest  state  of  every  and  of  afl  the  benevolent,  so  far  as 
is  in  their  power ;  and  it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  hap- 
piest which  they  can  attain ;  and  therefore  the  common 
good  is  the  supreme  law."  The  law  of  nature  is  immutable 
because  it  cannot  be  changed  while  the  nature  of  things  re- 
mains unchanged.  But  the  nature  of  things  depends  on 
the  Divine  will.  Locke  taught  that  moral  good  and  evil 
signify  conformity  or  disagreement  with  some  law ;  and  of 
laws  there  are  divine  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the  law  of 
opinion.  The  divine  law  may  be  either  promulgated  by  the 
light  of  nature  or  the  voice  of  revelation ;  the  civil  law 
comprehends  all  those  positive  statutes  that  are  framed  by 
civil  rulers ;  and  the  law  of  opinion  is  that  unwritten  and 
changing  law  which  is  commonly  called  public  sentiment. 
Bp.  Butler  rendered  special  service  to  ethical  philos.  by  in- 
sisting that  man  is  capable  of  benevolent  or  disinterested 
affection  for  his  kind.  He  also  contended  against  the  licen- 
tious doctrines  of  his  time  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Stoic  precept,  "  to  live  according  to  nature,"  requires 
man  to  recognize  the  natural  supremacy  of  the  moral_over 
all  other  impulses.  In  respect  to  the  nature  of  conscience 
he  is  not  explicit,  but  asserts  that  it  is  probably  neither  ex- 
clusively rational  nor  emotional,  but  includes  both  these 
elements.  Butler's  contributions  to  moral  science  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  Eng.  and  Amer.  A  special 
application  of  this  theory  was  made  by  Adam  Smith  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment*.  He  derived  our  moral  judg- 
ments and  feelings  from  the  principle  of  sympathy  operat- 
ing upon  man  in  society.  The  original  sources  of  our  ethi- 
cal judgments  and  feelings  are  the  grateful  and  hostile 
feelings  of  our  fellow-men.  With  these  feelings  we  have  so 
intimate  and  sensitive  a  sympathy  that  we  insensibly  and 
by  ready  association  connect  them  with  our  actions,  and 
these  with  our  intentions  and  dispositions ;  and  we  do  this 
so  rapidly  that  they  often  seem  to  be  independent  in  their 
origin  and  authority  of  the  root  from  which  they  sprung. 
Jeremy  Bentham  was  the  reputed  father  of  the  utilitarian 
school  of  morals,  whict  founded  all  virtue  in  the  tendency 


of  actions  to  promote  happiness.  The  theory,  as  expound- 
ed by  Bentham  and  Mill,  the  father  and  the  son,  was  a  the- 
ory of  external  conduct  in  social  and  public  relations 
rather  than  a  theory  of  ethics  proper.  Its  cardinal  prin- 
ciple is  identical  with  that  of  Cumberland,  but  its  denial  of 
human  freedom  as  the  ground  of  human  responsibility,  it- 
neglect  to  recognize  the  permanent  and  internal  springs  of 
action,  and  its  generally  irreligious  tendency  have  exposed 
it  to  the  charge  of  being  unscientific  and  superficial 
Alexander  Bain  adopts  the  extremes!  views  of  those  who 
derive  the  moral  judgments  from  the  influence  of  society 
under  the  laws  of  association.  Herbert  Spencer  teaches 
the  same  theory,  but  modifies  and  fortifies  it  by  his  meta- 
physical doctrines  of  evolution  and  the  law  of  differentia- 
tion. This  is  blended  with  the  physiological  doctrine  of 
heredity  to  which  Charles  Darwin  and  his  followers  have 
given  extensive  currency. 

The  Kantian  ethics  have  had  no  little  influence  upon 
Amer.  and  Eng.  writers  within  the  last  30  yrs.,  originally 
through  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  subsequently  through 
an  original  study  of  Ger.  philos.  The  theory  of  Kant  has 
had  great  significance  in  modem  speculation.  After  Kant, 
as  the  result  of  his  criticism  of  the  speculative  reason,  had 
limited  its  functions  to  phenomena,  denying  it  the  power  to 
know  things  in  themselves,  and  especially  had  tested  and  set 
aside  its  authority  to  accord  anything  more  than  regulative 
validity  to  the  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  material  uni- 
verse, he  resorts  to  the  practical  reason  to  furnish  reality 
and  validity  first  to  ethical  relations,  and  by  means  of  these 
to  that  speculative  truth  which  the  speculative  reason  is 
unable  to  affirm.  The  practical  reason  commands  the  will 
by  its  categorical  imperative  to  believe  in  duty.  In  order 
that  duty  may  be  disinterested,  this  must  be  enjoined  and 
obeyed  irrespective  of  any  possible  relations  to  the  sensi- 
bility— i.  e.  to  happiness— simply  because  It  is  right.  But  in 
order  that  duty  may  be  performed,  the  will  must  be  free  : 
therefore  it  must  be  free  in  fact,  and  it  should  be  believed 
to  be  free.  Moreover,  although  duty  should  be  performed 
at  the  simple  command  of  the  practical  reason,  yet  it  is  fit 
and  necessary  that  it  should  be  rewarded  ;  and  in  order  that 
it  may  be  rewarded  there  must  needs  be  a  moral  ruler; 
therefore,  the  practical  reason  commands  the  speculative 
to  believe  there  is  a  God.  The  moral  law  in  its  content 
must  be  a  rule  that  is  fit  to  be  universal,  because  only  a 
universal  rule  can  be  accepted  by  the  reason.  Hence,  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  morals  is,  Act  in  such  a  way  as  is  fit 
and  possible  for  you  in  all  conceivable  circumstances.  Of 
the  Ger.  philos.  since  Kant,  the  ethical  system  of  each  is 
usually  a  subordinate  appendage  to  his  metaphysical  theory. 
Schleiermacher  has  perhap_s  been  the  most  significant  next 
to  Kant,  especially  for  his  threefold  doctrine  of  duties, 
virtues,  and  goods.  J.  G.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart. 
Trendelenburg,  Rothe,  Schopenhauer,  Chalybaeus,  J.  H. 
Fichte,  Lotze,  are  all  able  writers  upon  ethics.  (See  HENRY 
SIDGWICK,  The  Methods  of  Ethics.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PBES.  N.  PORTER,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Moran'  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  in  1830, 
became  a  printer  in  Phila. ;  went  to  Europe  about  1850 ; 
travelled  over  Eng.  on  foot,  and  wrote  The  Footpath  and  the 
Highway  ;  became  clerk  to  the  Amer.  legation  in  Lond.  and 
pnvate  sec.  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  minister  (1854) ;  received 
the  appointment  of  sec.  of  legation  Nov.  1855,  and  remained 
in  that  post  for  nearly  20  yrs.,  occasionally  acting  as  charge 
d'affaires.  He  became  noted  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  archives  of  the  legation  and  of  the  annals  of  Amer. 
diplomacy ;  was  popular  with  Amer.  visitors  to  Eng.  and 
with  the  political  circles  of  Eng.  society :  was  appointed 
charge  d'affaires  in  Port.  Aug.  16,  1876,  and  still  holds  that 
position  (1882).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Eng. 
and  Amer.  periodicals. 

Mora  11  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Bolton,  Eng.,  Jan.  12. 1837,  brought 
in  childhood  to  Phila.  ;  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  1853 : 
commenced  painting  landscapes  in  1856  ;  visited  Europe  in 
1861,  and  again  in  1866,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
paintings  of  Turner  ;  achieved  success  as  an  illustrator  of 
books  and  in  the  execution  of  landscapes  ;  settled  at  Newark 
in  1871,  and  in  the  same  yr.  accompanied  Prof.  Hayden's 
expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  result  was  his 
painting.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  which,  and 
The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado,  produced  2  yrs.  later,  after  a 
similar  expedition  to  Ut.  and  Ari.,  were  purchased  by  Cong, 
for  $20,000. 

Moravia,  mo-ra've-a  [Ger.  Mdhren},  prov.  of  Austria, 
bounded  W.  by  Bohemia,  N.  by  Silesia,  E.  by  Hungary  and 
Galicia,  and  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Aus.  Area,  8584  sq.  m. 
Pop.  2,153,496.  It  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  mts.— W. 
by  the  Moravian,  N.  by  the  Sudetic,  and  E.  by  the  Carpathian 
—whose  branches  and  spurs  cover  the  whole  country  with 
exception  of  the  S.  part,  which  forms  an  elevated  plain. 
Generally,  the  surface  slopes  toward  the  S.,  traversed  by 
the  Morava  and  a  number  of  minor  streams,  which  all  send 
their  waters  to  the  Danube.  The  more  elevated  portions  of 
M.  are  not  fertile  ;  the  mts.  yield  some  coal,  alum,  saltpetre, 
and  metals,  especially  copper  and  lead.  But  the  valleys  and 
the  S.  plains  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  not  only  grain, 
flax  hemp,  hops,  and  excellent  pastures,  but  also  wine, 
chestnuts,  and  other  varieties  of  fine  fruits.  Cattle,  fine 
horsess  geese,  fowls,  and  bees  are  reared,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woollen  fabrics 
are  carried  on.  In  the  12th  century  M.  was  made  a  mar- 
gravate  and  declared  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  to  be 
held  by  the  younger  sons ;  in  1526,  on  the  death  of  Louis  II. 
at  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  it,  with  Bohemia,  fell  to  Aus. 

Moravia,  on  R.  R.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  m.  S.  E.  from 
Auburn,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  grain-growing  and  dairying 
dist.,  and  has  good  water-power.    Pop.  1880,  1540. 
Moravian  Brethren.    See  MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 
Moravian  Churcli,  The,  is  so  called  because  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  Moravia  constituted  ome  of  its  prtn. 
seat*  and  because  it  was  renewed  in  the  18th  by  refugees 
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from  that  country.  Its  official  name  is  "  The  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren."  The  blood  of  the  martyr  John  Huss  was 
its  seed.  It  was  founded  by  some  of  his  followers  in  1457  on 
the  barony  of  Lititz,  in  Bohemia.  The  basis  of  their  union 
was  the  following  3  principles  :  The  Bible  is  the  only  source 
of  Chr.  doctrine ;  public  worship  is  to  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  the  Scripts,  and  on  the  model 
of  the  apostolic  Ch. ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  in 
faith,  to  be  doctrinally  defined  in  the  lang.  of  the  Bible,  and 
every  human  explanation  of  that  lang.  is  to  be  avoided. 
Lititz  soon  became  the  rallying-point  for  awakened  persons 
throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  so  that  the  new  Ch. 
rapidly  increased.  Religious  liberty  having  been  proclaimed 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1609,  the  Brethren  became  one  of 
the  legally  acknowledged  chs.  of  these  lands.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  however,  Ferdinand  II.  in- 
augurated the  so  called  Anti-Reformation,  which  crushed 
evangelical  religion  out  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Only  a 
hidden  seed  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Brethren  remained.  The 
majority  of  its  members  were  driven  into  exile  (1627).  A 
new  centre  was  now  established  at  Lissa  in  Poland,  and 
many  parishes  of  refugees  were  formed.  But  Lissa  was 
destroyed  in  1656.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  ceased  to  exist  as  a  visible  organiza- 
tion. On  June  17, 1722,  a  few  descendants  of  the  Brethren, 
who  had  fled  from  their  native  land  to  Sax.,  began  to  build 
the  town  of  Herrnhut  on  an  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 
where  an  asylum  had  been  provided  for  them.  Count 
Zinzendorf  himself  became  the  leading  bp.  of  the  resusci- 
tated Ch.,  and  he  strove  to  build  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  state  Ch., 
in  the  communion  of  which  he  had  been  born,  and  to  which 
he  was  sincerely  attached.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  PRES.  EDMUND  DB  SCHWEINITZ.] 

OTo'ra-Wood,  the  timber  of  Mora  excelsa,  or  Dimor- 
phandra  Mora,  a  noble  forest  tree  of  Guiana.  It  is  of  the 
order  Leguminosae.  The  W9od  resembles  the  best  oak,  but 
is  dark,  like  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  ship-building. 

Morazan' (FRANCISCO),  b.  in  .Honduras,  Central  Amer., 
in  1799,  was  sec. -gen.  of  Honduras  1824;  was  soon  afterward 
elected  gov. ;  distinguished  himself  in  frequent  contests 
with  the  conservative  or  "  reactionary  "  party,  which  he 
drove  from  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  1829,  on  which  occasion 
the  national  cong.  decreed  him  the  title  of  "  saviour  of  the 
republic."  He  effected  a  radical  reform  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  suppressing  the  convents,  expelling  rebellious 
priests,  and  confiscating  the  Ch.  property  to  educational 
and  other  public  uses.  In  1832,  after  suppressing  another 
insurrection,  M.  was  chosen  pres.,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
conservatives,  and  after  several  yrs.  of  disturbances  the  re- 
public was  broken  into  5  independent  states.  M.  took 
refuge  in  Chili  in  1840 ;  settled  in  Costa  Rica  in  1842,  where 
he  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  state,  but  after  a  short  time  a 
counter-revolution  broke  out.  to  which  M.  fell  a  prisoner, 
and  was  executed  Sept.  15, 1842. 

Mor'dants  [Fr.  from  Lat.  mordeo,  to  "  bite  ;"  Ger. 
beizen],  substances  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  to  fix 
colors  which  have  no  affinity  for  the  tissues ;  in  gilding, 
any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  employed  in  making  gold-leaf 
adhere.  M.  are  indispensable  to  the  dyer ;  they  serve  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  fibre  and  the  color,  and  many  of 
them  modify  the  tint  of  the  color,  thus  enabling  the  dyer  to 
produce  many  shades  of  color  with  the  same  dye.  Animal 
fibres,  as  silk  and  wool,  generally  attract  coloring-matters. 
Few  colors  can,  however,  be  made  to  adhere  to  vegetable 
fibres,  cotton  or  linen,  without  the  aid  of  a  M.  Colors 
which  require  M.  are  called  adjective ;  those  which  do  not, 
substantive.  The  M.  has  a  positive  affinity  for  both  color 
and  fibre,  and  binds  the  two  together.  The  most  important 
M.  are  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  tin.  If  cotton  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  a  basic  acetate 
of  alumina  will  be  fixed  on  the  fibres  so  firmly  as  to  resist 
removal  by  washing;  if  the  cotton  be  now  treated  with 
water  and  ground  madder,  the  red  coloring-matters  of  the 
madder,  alizarine,  and  purpurine  will  unite  with  the 
alumina,  and  thus  each  fibre  will  become  covered  with  the 
red  madder  lakes,  or  salts  of  alizarine  and  purpurine,  with 
alumina.  Astringents,  such  as  sumach,  nutgalls,  etc.,  are 
employed  as  M.,  and  act  by  virtue  of  the  tannic  acid  they 
contain.  When  M.  are  printed  on  cotton  cloth  in  stripes 
and  figures,  and  the  cloth  thus  mordanted  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  dyestuff,  the  color  is  fixed  in  similar  stripes 
and  figures,  leaving  other  portions  of  the  cloth  white ;  this 
is  calico.  On  subjecting  the  cloth  to  action  of  steam,  the 
acid  of  the  M.,  generally  acetic,  is  expelled,  and  the  base 
and  color  become  fixed  on  the  cloth.  C.  F.  CHANDLEH. 

More  (HANNAH),  b.  at  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire,  Eng., 
Feb.  2,  1745,  ed.  at  a  seminary  kept  by  her  two  elder  sis- 
ters at  Bristol,  in  which  she  afterward  became  a  teacher  ; 
began  writing  poems  and  tragedies  at  an  early  age ;  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Garrick,  by  whom  her  tragedies  of  Percy 
and  The  Fatal  Falsehood  were  produced  ;  obtained  the  warm 
friendship  and  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  the 
literary  circle  swayed  by  them  ;  abandoned  writing  for  the 
stage  from  religious  scruples,  and  devoted  her  pen  to  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  education  ;  settled  at  Wring- 
ton  1786 ;  produced  Sacred  Dramas,  Florio,  etc. ;  established 
at  Bath  the  Cheap  Repository  (1795),  a  monthly  periodical, 
in  which  she  pub.  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  :  removed 
to  Barley  Wood,  near  Cheddart  (1802),  where  she  founded 
several  charitable  schools  ;  pub.  Strictures  on  the  Modern  Sys- 
tem of  Female  Education.  Wrote  in  1809  Calebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,  Practical  Piety,  etc.  D.  Sept.  7, 1833. 

More  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1480,  son  of  Sir 
John  More,  judge  of  the  king's  bench  ;  studied  Lat.  under 
Nicholas  Hart ;  became  at  15  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Cardinal  John  Morton,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  for  whom  he 
probably  acted  as  sec.  in  preparing  The  Historic  of  the  Pittiful 
Life  and  Unfortunate  Death  of  King  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  his  Brother,  with  the  Troublesome  and  Tyrannical 


Govt.  of  the  Usurpation  of  Eichard  III.,  and  his  Miserable 
End,  which  has  been  called  the  first  specimen  of  classical 
Eng.  prose  ;  entered  Canterbury  Coll.,  Ox.,  1497,  where  he 
learned  Gr.  under  William  Grocyn,  the  first  prof,  of  that 
lang.  in  Eng. ;  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus ; 
studied  law  at  New  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn ;  lectured  on 
jurisprudence  at  Furnival's  Inn,  and  on  St.  Augustine's  De 
Civitate  Dei  at  St.  Lawrence's  ch. ;  resided  for  some  yrs.  in 
a  Grey  Friars  monastery,  partaking  of  the  manual  labors 
and  spiritual  exercises  of  the  monks  while  pursuing  classical 
studies  and  learning  Fr.  and  music  ;  married  Miss  Jane  Colt 
1505 ;  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law ;  soon  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence ;  was  elected  to  a  magistracy  of  criminal  causes  and 
M.  P.  for  Middlesex  ;  opposed  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII. 
both  before  the  courts  and  in  Parl.,  thereby  incurring  the 
wrath  of  that  monarch,  visited  upon  his  father  in  the  form 
of  malicious  prosecution,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
charged  to  secure  for  the  Crown  the  services  of  the  brilliant 
young  advocate,  and  M.  was  successively  made  master  of  re- 
quests and  confidential  envoy  to  the  Netherlands  (1514  and 
1515)  to  negotiate  for  the  enlargement  of  commercial  privi- 
leges. About  this  time  he  composed  in  Lat.  his  Utopia,  or 
account  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth,  of  which  the  man- 
ners, laws,  and  state  of  society  were  depicted  as  a  model 
worthy  of  Eng.  imitation.  M.  was  made  privy  councillor 
and  treas.  of  the  exchequer  ;  was  knighted  1521 ;  repeatedly 
sent  by  Wolsey  on  special  commissions  to  Fr. ;  became  a 
favorite  of  the  king  ;  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1523,  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
1525,  accompanied  Wolsey  on  his  famous  embassy  to  Fr.  1527, 
and  became  lord  chancellor  1529.  The  Ref .  had  then  recently 
begun,  and  M.  attacked  the  new  doctrines  upon  their  weak- 
est points.  However  ready  the  chancellor  might  be  to  aid 
Henry  VIII.  as  "defender  of  the  faith,"  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  royal  vagaries  in  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  Oueen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his  refusal  to 
countenance  the  proceedings  for  divorce  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  chancellorship  in  May  1532,  and  in  Apr. 
1534  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  "act  of  succession,"  which  excluded  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Catharine  from  the  throne  in  favor  of 
the  offspring  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
submission  to  the  king  in  his  newly  assumed  character  of 
head  of  the  Ch. ;  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
within  the  Tower  July  6, 1535. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Morea,  mo-ree'a  (the  ancient  Peloponnesus  [island  of 
Pelops],  is  the  large  S.  peninsula  of  Gr.,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Gulfs  of  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Egina,  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Area, 
8263  sq.  m.  Pop.  743,494.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land  en- 
circled with  high  mts.,  intersected  by  fertile  valleys. 

Moreau,  mo-ro'  [JEAN  VICTOR),  b.  at  Morlaix,  in  Bre- 
tagne,  Aug.  11, 1763 ;  studied  first  law,  but  joined  in  1792  the 
army  of  the  north  as  commander  of  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers from  Rennes,  and  evinced  under  Pichegru  such  a  mili- 
tary talent  that  in  1794  he  was  made  a  gen.  of  division.  In 
1796  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  driving  the  Aus. 
under  Archduke  Charles  before  him ;  but  after  Jourdan's 
defeat  at  Wiirzburg  (Sept.  3)  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
in  order  not  to  be  cut  off  from  Fr.,  and  this  retreat  along 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  through  the  Black  Forest 
established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  gens. 
Implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru,  he  received  no 
command  for  nearly  2  yrs.,  but  in  1799  he  commanded  in  It., 
first  under  Scherer  and  then  under  Joubert.  By  those  who 
wished  to  overthrow  the  Directory  the  dictatorship  was 
offered  him,  but  feeling  himself  unable  to  govern  a  state, 
he  declined  the  offer  and  gave  his  services  to  Nap.  Next 
yr.  (Apr.  25, 1800)  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  and  now  followed  the  campaign  through 
Bavaria  and  Aus.  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  ending  with  the 
decisive  victory  at  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3),  which  resulted  in 
the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  (Feb.  9, 1801)— a  campaign  as  brilliant 
as  that  Nap.  made  at  the  same  time  through  N.  It.  But  from 
this  moment  a  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  2  gens.  M.'s 
wife  succeeded  in  embittering  his  heart  against  the  First 
Consul,  and  Nap.  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  him.  He  was  arrested  (Feb.  15,  1804)  as  an 
accomplice  9f  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  was  banished.  He 
went  to  Amer.  and  settled  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  but  on  the 
invitation  of  Alexander  I.  of  Rus.  he  returned  to  Europe  in 
1813,  and  was  present  at  the  emp.'s  side  in  the  battle  of 
Dresden  (Aug.  27,  1813),  when  a  cannon-ball  fractured  both 
his  legs.  He  d.  Sept.  2,  1813. 

More'head  (CHARLES  S.),  b.  in  1802  in  Nelson  co.,  Ky., 
was  ed.  at  Transylvania  Umv. ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was 
often  in  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  3  times  chosen 
speaker  ;  atty.-gen.  of  Ky.  1832-37,  M.  C.  1847-51,  gov.  of  Ky. 
1855-59 ;  became  a  secessionist,  and  was  confined  in  Ft.  La- 
fayette, near  New  York,  for  sedition  for  a  long  time  in  the 
c.  war.  D.  Dec.  23,  1868. 

Morehead  (JAMES  T.),  b.  at  Covington,  Ky.,  May  24, 
1797,  was  ed.  at  Transylvania  Univ.  and  the  Univ.  of  N.  C. ; 
studied  law  and  practised  at  Bowling  Green,  Frankfort, 
and  Covington,  Ky. ;  was  often  in  the  legislature  ;  lieut.-gov. 
1832,  gov.  1834-36,  pres.  of  the  board  of  internal  improve- 
ments 1838^1,  U.  S.  Senator  1841-47  ;  author  of  a  work  on 
Practice  and  Proceedings  at  Law,  etc.  D.  Dec.  28,  1854. 

Morehead  (JOHN  M.),  b.  about  1796  in  N.  C.,  grad.  in 
1817  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  ;  was  an  able  lawyer  ;  pres.  of  the 
Whig  national  convention  1848,  gov.  of  N.  C.  1841-45.  D. 
Aug.  28,  1866. 

OTor'el  [Fr.  morille'],  the  name  given  to  the  members  of 
the  genus  Morchetta,  belonging  to  the  ascomycetous  groups 
of  Fungi.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  an  ovoid  or  pileate, 
deeply  lobed,  or  pitted  plleus  raised  upon  a  stalk,  the  pita 
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being  covered  by  the  spore-bearing  surface,  called  the  hyme- 
nium.  The  M.  are  best  known  for  their  esculent  qualities, 
being  among  those  fungi  which  were  first  used  as  articles 
of  food.  The  most  widely  known  species  of  the  genus  is 
Morchella  esculenta,  Pers.,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
large  olive  or  smoky-gray  colored  pileus,  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter,  covered  by  anastomosing  ribs,  which  form 
large  and  deep  pits,  raised  upon  a  short,  thick,  and  hollow 
stalk,  confluent  with  the  contracted  base  of  the  pileus.  It 
inhabits  woody  and  bushy  places  on  sandy  soil,  growing 
chiefly  in  the  spring.  The  common  M.  is  found  in  the  U.  S., 
as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  those  in  commerce 
come  mostly  from  Ger.  M.  are  largely  used  as  a  flavoring 
for  sauces  and  soups,  and  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  catchup.  They  are  very  palatable  when  stewed. 

More'lla,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Michoacan,  Mex.,  and  seat 
of  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Founded  by  the  Sp.  as  early  as 
1541,  it  was  called  Valladolid  until  1838,  when  the  present 
name  was  given  in  memory  of  the  revolutionary  chief  Jose 
Maria  Morelos,  who  was  "born  there.  It  is  solidly  built,  with 
well-paved  streets  embellished  by  handsome  public  struct- 
ures, including  the  cathedral,  with  two  lofty  towers,  erected 
in  1745.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  costly  arched  aqueduct, 
built  in  1788  at  the  expense  of  the  bp.,  Fray  Antonio  de  San 
Miguel,  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  during  a  famine. 
About  6350  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is  genial.  It  has 
the  coll.  of  San  Nicolas  de  Hidalgo,  and  an  ancient  coll. 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  persons  for  the 
priesthood.  Books  were  printed  in  M.  (Valladolid)  as  early 
as  1559.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Morell'  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  Mar.  22, 1786,  grad. 
in  1807  at  Williams  Coll. ;  called  to  the  bar  in  1811 ;  removed 
to  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. ;  was  first  judge  of  the  Otsego  co. 
court  1827  and  1832,  a  U.  S.  judge  in  Mich.  1832-36,  a  judge  of 
the  Mich,  supreme  court  1836-43,  its  chief-justice  1843-45. 
D.  Mar.  8.  1845. 

More'los  y  Pa'von  (JOSE  MARIA),  b.  at  Valladolid 
(now  named  Morelia  in  his  honor),  state  of  Michoacan, 
Mex.,  Sept.  30,  1765 ;  earned  as  a  muleteer  the  means  of 
education,  and  entering  the  priesthood  became  curate  of 
Caracuaro  and  Nucupetaro  ;  joined  in  the  revolt  made  by 
Hidalgo  against  the  Sp.  in  1810,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  extending  the  movement  on  the  S.  W.  coast, 
where  he  soon  was  at  the  head  of  3000  men.  On  Feb.  19, 
1812,  he  defeated  a  Sp.  army  at  Cuautla  Amilpas,  where  he 
was  subsequently  besieged  by  other  Sp.  forces,  but  effected 
his  escape  to  win  repeated  victories  in  other  quarters  of 
Mex.  In  an  expedition  against  Valladolid  in  Dec.  1813  he 
was  beaten  by  Iturbide.  He  was  taken  prisoner  Nov.  15, 
1815.  carried  to  Mex.,  tried,  and  shot  Dec.  22,  1815. 

Morenci,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mor'gan  (DANIEL),  b.  in  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  1736 ;  re- 
moved to  Va.  in  early  life,  and  in  1755  joined  Braddock's 
expedition  as  a  wagoner ;  received  500  lashes  in  1756  for  an 
alleged  insult  to  a  Brit,  officer.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
for  independence  he  raised  a  company  of  riflemen,  with 
which  he  marched  to  Boston,  and  accompanied  Arnold's 
expedition  against  Que.,  where  he  was  made  prisoner ;  being 
exchanged,  he  was  appointed  (Nov.  1776)  col.  of  a  Va.  rifle 
regiment,  which  he  commanded  with  great  ability,  and  was 
conspicuous  at  Saratoga ;  promoted  to  be  brig. -gen.  in  1780, 
he  was  attached  to  the  S.  army,  and  Jan.  17, 1781,  won  the 
victory  of  Cowpens  over  Tarleton,  avoiding  Cornwallis's 
subsequent  pursuit  and  rejoining  Gen.  Greene.  For  this 
service  Cong,  voted  him  a  gold  medal.  Shortly  after  ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  retire,  but  in  1794  he  was  again 
actively  employed  in  suppressing  the  "  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion "  in  Pa.  ;  was  M.  C.  1795-99.  D.  July  6,  1802. 

Morgan  (EDWIN  DENNISON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Washington, 
Mass..  Feb.  8, 1811 ;  became  in  1828aclerk  and  in  1831  a  part- 
ner in  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
in  1836  established  a  successful  mercantile  business  in  New 
York ;  was  State  senator  of  N.  Y.  1843-53 ;  gov.  of  N.  Y. 
1859-62 ;  ranked  as  maj.-gen.  of  U.  S.  volunteers  1861-62 
(without  pay) ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1863-69  ;  declined  the  sec- 
retaryship of  U.  S.  treas.  1865,  and  1881.  D.  Feb.  14,  1883. 

Morgan  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  b.  in  Washington  co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1820;  joined  the  Tex.  army  for  independence, 
attaining  the  rank  of  capt. ;  appointed  cadet  at  Wr.  Pt.  in 
1841,  but  without  graduating  settled  in  Mt.  Vernon,  O.  (1843), 
and  became  a  lawyer ;  col.  of  the  2d  O.  Volunteers  in  Mex. 
war,  and  was  appointed  col.  15th  U.  S.  Inf.  Mar.  1847 ;  brevet 
brig.-gen.  for  Contreras  and  Churubusco ;  U.  S.  consul  at 
Marseilles  1855-58,  in  which  latter  yr.  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Port.  In  the  c.  war  as  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers,  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  O.  ;  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tenn.  in  the  assault  on  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Dec.  1862, 
and  capture  of  Arkansas  Post ;  M.  C.  1871-75. 

Morgan  (Sir  HENRY  JOHN),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Eng.  buccaneers,  b.  in  Wales  about  1637,  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  farmer ;  ran  away  from  home  in  boyhood ; 
shipped  as  a  sailor  to  Barbadoes ;  went  thence  to  Jamaica; 
soon  joined  a  band  of  buccaneers,  of  which  he  became  the 
leader ;  increased  his  numbers  by  admitting  adventurers 
of  all  nationalities,  and  ultimately  became  possessed  of  a 
formidable  fleet,  with  which  he  ravaged  whole  dists.  of  the 
"  Spanish  Main."  M.'s  earliest  exploits  were  on  the  coasts 
of  Campe'che,  where  he  made  many  prizes.  WTith  a  well- 
equipped  fleet  of  12  vessels  he  ravaged  Los  Cayos  and  the  S. 
coast  of  Cuba ;  marched  inland ;  took  and  ravaged  Puerto 
Principe  after  a  formal  battle  ;  took  Puerto  Bello  hi  New 
Granada  1668.  The  city  was  evacuated  only  on  payment  of 
a  heavy  ransom  by  the  gov.  of  Panama.  Reinforced  by  a 
body  of  Fr.  buccaneers  under  Pierre  le  Picard,  M.,  with  960 
men,  attacked  and  took  Maracaybo,  which  was  freed  from 
plunder  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  1669 ;  engaged  and  capt- 
ured a  formidable  Sp.  squadron,  and  returned  to  Jamaica 
with  an  immense  booty.  In  the  following  yr.  he  assembled 
all  the  "brothers  of  the  coast"  fora  raid  upon  Panama; 
made  rendezvous  at  Cape  Tiburon,  Santo  Domingp,  Dec.  16, 


1670,  with  37  vessels  and  2200  men  ;  appointed  as  second  in 
command  a  Frenchman  named  Bradelet :  took  La  Ran- 
cheria  near  Cartagena  ;  captured  the  island  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina  a  second  time,  obtaining  stores  of  powder  and  guides, 
and  took  and  destroyed  the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagres  River,  killing  over  300  of  the  garrison. 
The  buccaneers  then  ascended  the  Chairn-s  Hiver  in  canoes 
with  1300  men,  had  to  fight  with  cnnci.ak-d  Indians,  and  suf- 
fered much  from  hunger,  but  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Isthmus,  and  appeared  before  Panama  Jan.  26,  1671,  which 
was  taken,  sacked,  and  burned.  M.  then  returned  to  civil- 
ized life,  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  pub.  his  Voyage  to 
Panama  (1683),  and  spent  the  last  20  yrs.  of  his  life  in  opu- 
lence in  Jamaica,  where  he  d.  in  1690. 

Morgan  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Phila.  in  1735,  grad. 
at  Phila.  Coll.  1757 ;  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh  1764,  having  pre- 
viously studied  under  William  Hunter  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  became  in  1765  prof,  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
Phila.  Coll.,  and  the  prin.  founder  of  the  med.  school ;  was 
1775-77  director-gen,  and  phys.-in-chief  of  the  army  gen.  hos- 
pital at  Phila.  D.  Oct.  15,  1789. 

Morgan  (JOHN  H.),  b.  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  June  1, 1826; 
served  in  the  Mex.  war.  At  Lexington,  Ky.,  1861,  he  organ- 
ized the  Lexington  Rifles,  with  whom  he  joined  Gen.  Buck- 
ner  in  the  Confed.  service  ;  commanded  a  squadron  of  cav. 
at  Shiloh,  and  soon  afterward  began  a  series  of  raids 
through  the  portions  of  Ky.  held  by  the  Union  forces,  de- 
stroying R.  Rs.,  bridges,  and  supplies.  In  1863  he  crossed 
the  O.  River  upon  a  bold  raid,  but  was  captured  with  most 
of  his  command,  and  was  confined  in  the  O.  penitentiary. 
He  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  undertook  a  raid  in  Tenn., 
but  was  killed  by  Federal  cav.  Sept.  4, 1864. 

Morgan  (LEWIS  HENRY),  b.  near  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21, 
1818,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1840 ;  practised  law  in  Roches- 
ter 1844-64 ;  in  1861  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly,  in 


Dec.  17,  1881. 

Morganat'lc  Mar'riage  [perhaps  from  the  Gothic 
morgian,  to  "limit"],  or  Left-handed  Marriage,  in 
Ger.,  Aus.,  and  Den.  the  marriage  of  a  prince,  nobleman,  or, 
in  some  regions,  of  any  gentleman  of  rank,  with  a  woman 
of  inferior  position.  Such  marriages  do  not  necessarily 
prevent  the  contract  of  perfect  marriage  with  a  lady  of  full 
rank.  Morganatic  or  inferior  wives  do  not  share  the  rank, 
titles,  or  estate  of  the  husband,  and  the  children,  if  not 
really  illegitimate,  are  not  regarded  as  of  the  rank  of  chil- 
dren of  a  full  marriage,  neither  can  they  succeed  to  the 
property  or  the  dignity  of  the  father. 

Morgan  City,  St.  Mary's  parish.  La.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  80  m.  W.  by  S.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  a 
port  of  entry,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  connected  with 
Tex.,  Havana,  and  Mex.  ports  by  steamers.  Pop.  1870,  776; 
1880.  2015. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.    See  APPENDIX. 

Morgar'ten,  a  mt.-pass  in  the  canton  of  Zug,  Switz., 
between  Morgarten  Hills  and  Lake  Egeri.  On  Dec.  6,  1315- 
the  Swiss  won  here  their  first  victory  over  the  Aus. 

Mor'ghen  (RAPHAEL  SANZIO),  b.  in  Florence,  It.,  June 
19, 1758 ;  d.  there  in  1833.  His  father,  an  engraver,  gave  him 
early  instruction  in  his  art,  and  sent  him  to  the  school  of 
Volpato  in  Rome.  In  1790  M.  visited  Naples,  but  declined 
to  stay  there,  preferring  the  offer  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, a  salary  of  400  scudi,  and  free  apartments  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  with  the  liberty  of  engraving  such  works  as  he 
pleased  and  the  right  of  property  in  his  own  plates.  The 
entire  work  of  M.  is  estimated  to  comprise  254  pieces,  18  of 
which  are  from  Raphael :  73  are  portraits.  Palmerini,  the 
pupil  of  M..  pub.  in  1824  a  Life  and  portrait  of  his  master, 
with  a  catalogue  of  his  works'.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Morgue,  The.    See  APPENDIX. 

Morl'ali  [the  feminine  of  Moreh],  a  dist.  in  Pal.,  on  one 
of  whose  mts.  Abraham  attempted  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gen  xxii.  2)  and  Solomon  afterward  built  the  temple  (2 
Chron.  iii.  1).  This  identity  has  been  denied  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley and  others,  but  was  affirmed  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  i.  13. 2), 
and  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  best  scholars.  (See 
also  JERUSALEM.)  R-  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mori  Arlnorl,  b.  in  the  prov.  of  Satsuma,  Japan,  about 
the  yr.  1846 ;  was  among  the  first  students  sent  to  Eng.  to 
be  educated,  and  after  remaining  in  Lond.  2  yrs.  returned 
to  Japan.  He  took  part  in  public  affairs  after  the  late  re- 
bellion in  his  country,  and  was  the  first  to  receive  a  diplo- 
matic mission  from  his  govt.,  and  in  1871  was  accredited  to 
the  U  S.  as  charge  d'affaires.  During  his  residence  in  Amer. 
he  devoted  special  attention  to  educational  matters.  In 
1873  he  returned  to  Japan,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  first 
assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Morler,  mo'ri-er  (JAMES),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1780 :  early  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service ;  was  private  sec.  of  Lord  Elgin 
in  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  ;  accompanied  the  grai 
vizier  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt  against  the  Fr. ;  was  takei 
prisoner  by  the  Fr.,  and  set  at  liberty  with  a  threat  to  treat 
him  as  a  spy  should  he  return  to  Egypt.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  several  Oriental  langs.,  he  spent  many  yrs.  as 
sec.  of  legation  or  as,  charge  d'afairesm iPer.,  and  attained 
celebrity  through  his  novel  descriptive  of  Per.  manners  and 
customs.  Wrote  several  books  of  travel,  and  the  novels 
Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  Z°hrabtJie  Hostage, 
Ave*ha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,  and  Mirza.  D.  Mar.  30, ,1849 

Morln'dln,  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring-matter  in  in 
root  of  Morinda  citrifolia,  called  noranjee  in  the  E.  I. 

Morlndone.    See  SORANJEE. 

Mor'lson  (JOHN  HOPKINS),  D  D.,  b.  in  Peterborough, 
N  H.,  July  25, 1808,  ed.  at  Exeter  Acad.  and  Harvard  CoU. , 
was  first  settled  over  the  Unit  society  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  afterward  (1846)  in  Milton.  * 
emiah  Smith  and  Disquisition  and  Notes  on 
thew  •  ed.  of  the  Monthly  Rdlgious  Magazine. 
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MORISOXIANISM— MORRILL. 


.llorismi  ia  ni*m.     See  EVANGELICAL  L  NION. 

Mor'laks  \Mortacci  or  frimorlzi,  "maritime  people"], 
a  rude  S.  Slavic  race  found  in  Dalmatia.  They  are  mostly 
sailors  and  devout  R.  Caths.  The  M.  of  the  interior  make 
the  best  soldiers  among  the  Dalmatian  troops. 

Mor'ley  (HENRY),  b.  in  Lond.  Sept.  15,  1822,  ed.  at  King's 
Coll.,  Lond. ;  practised  med.  1844-48 ;  was  for  2  yrs.  a  suc- 
cessful instructor ;  became  in  1851  a  Lond.  journalist,  and 
afterward  edited  the  Examiner;  lecturer  on  Eng.  lit.  at 
King's  Coll.,  Lond.,  1857-65,  and  in  1865  became  prof,  of  Eng. 
lang.  and  lit.  at  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond.  Wrote  How  to  Make  Home 
Unhealthy,  Defence  of  Ignorance,  etc. 

Morley  (JOHN),  b.  at  Blackburn,  Eng.,  Dec.  24,  1*38,  ed. 
at  Cheltenham  and  Lincoln  Coll.,  Ox.,  graduating  in  1859 :  is 
a  liberal  in  politics  ;  became  in  1867  ed.  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review:  author  of  Edmund  Burke,  Critical  Miscellanies,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  etc. 

Morley  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1545,  was  a  musical 
pupil  of  William  Birde  ;  studied  at  Ox. ;  imitated  the  It. 
style  ;  was  a  skilful  performer  and  a  prolific  composer  of 
anthems,  ch.  services,  etc.  He  pub.  4  books  of  Madrigals,  a 
Plaine  and  Easu  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke,  and  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana.  D.  at  Lond.  in  1604. 

ITIor'moiis,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  religious 
sect  founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith  at  Manchester,  N.  Y. 
The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sect  are,  in  religious 
respects,  the  belief  in  a  continual  divine  revelation  through 
the  inspired  medium  of  the  prophet  at  the  head  of  the  Ch. ; 
in  moral  respects,  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  in  social 
respects,  a  complete  hierarchical  organization.  The  govt.  of 
the  M.  is  a  pure  theocracy ;  its  officers  form  a  complete  priest- 
hood. The  supreme  power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  rests 
with  the  first  presidency,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Ch.  Then  follows  the  office  of  the  patriarch  ;  then  the  coun- 
cil of  the  12  apostles  and  of  the  70  disciples  ;  then  the  orders 
of  high  priests,  bps.,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons. 
But  of  the  first  presidency  2  members  are  only  coadjutors ; 
one  alone  is  the  real  head  of  the  whole  organization— the 
prophet,  the  seer— and  he  alone  has  the  "right "  of  working 
miracles  and  receiving  revelations.  This  belief  in  a  con- 
tinual divine  revelation  through  the  medium  of  the  prophet 
—a  belief  which  enjoins  absolute  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  revelation  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who  ac- 
cept it— is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  building  of  Mor- 
monism,  the  only  vital  agency  in  its  hist.,  the  whole  secret 
of  its  success ;  and  the  day  it  dies  out  Mormonism  is  noth- 
ing but  a  heap  of  nonsense.  The  M.  accept  both  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  divine  revelations,  but  they  hold 
them  both  subject  to  the  explanations  and  corrections  of 
the  prophet.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was  the  legitimation  by 
which  Joseph  Smith  first  introduced  himself  to  the  world— 
the  guaranty  he  gave  for  the  divine  character  of  his  mission. 
An  angel  from  heaven  appeared  before  him  and  told  him 
where  this  book,  the  Bible  of  the  W.  continent,  the  supple- 
ment to  the  N.  T.,  the  fulness  of  the  divine  revelation,  was 
hidden.  On  the  spot  designated  by  the  angel  Mr.  Smith 
found  in  a  stone  box  a  volume  6  inches  thick  and  composed 
of  thin  gold  plates,  8  inches  by  7,  held  together  by  3  gold 
rings.  These  plates  were  covered  with  writing  in  the  re- 
formed Egyptian"  tongue  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  but 
beside  the  volume  Mr.  Smith  found  the  "  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,"  a  sort  of  supernatural  spectacles — for  the  puerilities 
of  children's  stories  are  not  wanting — which  enabled  him 
to  read  and  understand  the  characters.  Sitting  behind  a 
curtain  drawn  across  the  room,  he  then  dictated  a  transla- 
tion—for he  could  not  write  himself — to  his  sec.,  Oliver 
Cowdery,  and  this  translation  was  printed  in  1830,  accom- 
panied by  testimonials  from  11  persons  who  had  seen  the 
golden  plates  before  they  unfortunately  disappeared.  It  was 
soon  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
simply  a  sort  of  historical  romance  written  in  1812  by  one 
Solomon  Spalding,  who  indulged  in  that  kind  of  authorship, 
though  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  his  productions  pub., 
and  that  the  MS.  had  become  lost  in  a  printing-office  in 
Pittsburg  under  the  hands  of  an  apprentice,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who  in  1829  became  an  associate  of  Joseph  Smith.  With 
this  book  as  a  basis  for  his  teaching,  and  guided  by  divine 
revelations  whenever  such  were  needed,  Joseph  Smith  be- 
gan to  preach,  and  in  Jan.  1831  he  led  the  first  Mormon  con- 
gregation, consisting  of  30  members,  from  Manchester,  N.  Y.. 
to  Kirtland  O.,  which  place  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  sect  for  the  following  7  yrs.  All  the  prophet's  business 
transactions  in  Kirtland,  however,  were  of  a  more  than 
doubtful  character.  The  bank  of  which  he  had  made  him- 
self pres.  failed  in  1838,  and  he  had  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid 
being  arrested  for  fraud.  Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the 
sect  had  emigrated  into  Mo.,  and  settled  chiefly  in  and 
around  Far  West.  But  their  conduct  had  now  become  so 
offensive  to  their  neighbors  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of 
actual  warfare,  and  at  the  close  of  1838  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  State.  Crossing  the  Miss.,  they  retired  into  111. 
and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Commerce,  where  they  found- 
ed the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  lived  there  for  7  yrs.  Great  ad- 
vantages were  given  them  here.  A  charter  was  granted  to 
the  city,  which  nearly  made  it  independent  of  the  State 
govt.,  and  the  M.  had  everything  their  own  way.  Never- 
theless the  whole  association  came  near  its  dissolution 
The  dissipation  of  Joseph  Smith  provoked  even  his  intimate 
friends,  and  the  divine  revelation  concerning  polygamy, 
with  which  his  sins  were  to  be  covered,  excited  at  first  gen- 
eral indignation.  A  newspaper  pub.  by  one  of  his  former 
friends  began  to  expose  his  outrages  and  crimes,  and  when, 
at  the  head  of  his  personal  party  among  the  M.,  he  razed 
the  printing-office  to  the  ground  and  expelled  the  publisher 
from  the  city,  a  wan-ant  for  his  arrest  was  obtained  by  this 
man  and  served  upon  him.  He  refused  to  obey ;  the  militia 
was  called  in  to  enforce  the  warrant.  The  M.  armed  at 
Nauvoo  to  resist  it,  and  c.  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 

out  when  the  gov.  succeeded  in  persuading  the  prophet  to 


surrender  and  take  his  trial.  He  was  brought  to  the  jail  at 
Carthage,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  (June  27,  1844) 
he  was  shot  here  by  a  mob.  In  the  following  yr.  the  legis- 
lature of  111.  repealed  the  charter  of  Nauvoo,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  M.  in  the  State  had  now  become  so  precarious 
that  a  new  emigration  was  deemed  necessary.  Preparations 
we_re  immediately  commenced  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  elected  prophet  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  with  admirable  firmness  and  circum- 
spection he  led  a  host  of  about  16,000  persons  across  the 
prairie  deserts  to  Salt  Lake  Valley— a  movement  which  it 
took  about  2  yrs  to  perform.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Morning  Glory.    See  CONVOLVULUS. 

Morny%  de  (CHARLES  AUGUSTE  Louis  JOSEPH).  DUKE, 
b.  in  Paris  Oct.  23,  1811,  was  beliei&ed  to  be  a  son  of  Queen 
Hortense  and  Count  de  Flahault ;  was  adopted  by  Count 
de  Morny,  a  resident  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  but  ed.  by 
his  grandmother  in  Paris ;  entered  the  army  and  fought 
with  distinction  in  Algeria;  but  Queen  Hortense  having  be- 
queathed to  him  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs,  he  left  the 
service  and  engaged  in  commercial  speculations ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1842-48  ;  after  the  coup 
d'etat  minister  of  the  interior  for  a  short  time ;  1856-57  am- 
bassador in  St.  Petersburg ;  from  1854  to  his  death  pres.  of 
the  legislative  body.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  10,  1865. 

Moroc'co,  sultanate  of  N.  W.  Afr.,  situated  between 
lat.  27°  and  36°  N.,  Ion.  4°  Stf  E.  and  11°  50'  W.,  bounded  by 
Algeria,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  At- 
lantic, and  Sahara.  The  coast  along  the  Atlantic  is  gener- 
ally low,  flat,  sandy,  very  dangerous  to  navigate,  and  afford- 
ing only  a  few  harbors ;  but  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
eastward  along  the  Mediterranean  it  is  high,  bold,  and 
rocky.  A  beautiful  and  very  fertile  plain,  containing  all  the 
large  cities,  Morocco,  Fez,  etc.,  extends  between  the  coast- 
range  and  the  Atlas  Mts.,  which  in  several  parallel  lines 
traverse  the  country  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  climate  in  the 
plain  is  delicious,  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  Atlas, 
which  keep  off  the  scorching  winds  from  Sahara ;  in  the  wet 
season,  from  Nov.  to  Mar.,  showers  are  frequent.  In  the 
mts.  and  on  the  S.  slope  extreme  heat  and  cold  alternate, 
and  the  changes  are  often  very  sudden.  Excellent  marbles 
of  different  kinds  are  found ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  nickel, 
rock-salt,  and  sulphur ;  iron  is  abundant  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  luxuriant  forests  which  clothe  the  mts.  contain 
oak,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pine,  and  many  kinds  of  valuable 
timber-trees.  In  the  valleys  and  the  plain  all  the  cereals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the  warm  and  temperate  zones  can 
be  cultivated.  But  agriculture  is  generally  in  a  very  back- 
ward state,  and  the  country  sometimes  does  not  produce 
sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  demand.  Area,  313,560  sq.  m. 
The  inhabs.,  numbering  6,370,000,  are  Berbers  (generally  agri- 
culturists), Arabs  (nomads),  Moors  (often  employed  in  offi- 
ces), Jews  (merchants),  and  negroes  (often  slaves).  The 
langs.  spoken  are  dialects  more  or  less  corrupted  of  the 
Berber,  Arabic,  Sp.,  and  negro  tongues  from  the  interior  of 
Afr.  The  reigning  religion  is  Islam.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Morocco,  one  of  the  caps,  of  the  sultanate  of  Morocco, 
situated  in  lat.  31°  38'  N.,  Ion.  7°  36'  W.,  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas,  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  now  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  city 
was  founded  in  1072,  and  was  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
a  famous  seat  of  learning,  to  which  the  Moors  of  Sp.  sent 
their  children  to  be  ed.,  and  said  to  have  had  500,000  iuhabs. 
It  contains  still  many  large  mosques  and  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace. Of  its  manufactures,  that  of  red  and  yellow  morocco 
is  famous.  Pop.  estimated  at  70,000. 

Morocco  Leather  is  the  name  given  originally  to 
leather  made  from  goat  skins  tanned  with  sumach,  but  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  inferior  sort  (roan)  made  from  sheep 
skins.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  leather  formerly  obtained  from  Morocco. 
Enamel  oilcloth,  made  to  look  like  M.  L.,  is  now  extensively 
used.  Real  M.  L.  is  considered  to  be  the  best  material  for 
bookbinding,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  has  led 
to  extensive  counterfeiting,  inferior  sheep  skins  being 
dressed  and  dyed  to  resemble  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Mor'pheus,  in  Rom.  mythology,  the  cod  of  dreams,  the 
son  of  Sleep  (from  Gr.  fiop<f>ev«,  the  "moulder,"  the  former 
of  dreams),  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  huge  wings 
and  a  horn  exhaling  a  somniferous  odor. 

Morphia.    See  OPIUM. 

Morphol'ogy,  in  but.  as  applied  to  the  higher  grade  of 
plants,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  idea  that  the  upwardly 
growing  parts  of  a  plant — all,  indeed,  but  the  roots  and  mere 
superficial  growths,  such  as  hairs  and  prickles — consist  of 
joints  of  stem,  developed  one  from  another,  and  of  leaves, 
each  joint  bearing  at  its  summit  one,  two,  or  more  leaves, 
or  what  answer  to  leaves.  (See  BOTANY  and  LEAF.)  These 
ideas,  now  so  fruitful,  were  vaguely  conceived  by  Linnaeus, 
more  distinctly  developed  by  C.  F.  Wolf,  made  popular  by 
Goethe  in  an  independent  way,  and  practically  applied  by 
N.  Brown,  De  Candolle,  A.  St.  Hilaire,  etc.  It  now  forms  the 
basis  of  every  treatise  on  morphological  bot.  The  term  is 
used  in  the  study  of  the  development  and  transformation  of 
the  cells  of  which  the  organs  are  composed.  ASA  GRAY. 

Mor'phy  (PAUL  CHARLES),  b.  at  New  Orleans  June  22, 
1837 ;  exhibited  from  childhood  surprising  skill  in  chess,  and 
at  the  age  of  12  had  defeated  the  best  players  of  his  native 
city  ;  grad.  at  St.  Joseph's  Coll.  ;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1857 ;  at  the  chess  cong.  in  New  York 
in  1857  was  the  victor,  thereby  becoming  the  chanjpion 
player  of  the  U.  S. ;  in  1858  visited  Europe  ;  gained  a  victory 
over  Lowenthal  and  others  in  Lond. ;  defeated  the  best  Fr. 
and  Ger.  players,  and  gave  exhibitions  of  his  ability  to  play 
8  games  simultaneously  without  seeing  the  chess-boards. 
On  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  Orleans  ;  became  insane.  D.  July  10,  1884. 

Mor'rlll  (ANSON  P.),  b.  at  Belgrade,  Me.,  June  10,  1803, 
became  a  manufacturer  and  merchant ;  was  gov.  of  Me. 
1855-57,  and  M.  C.  1861-63. 
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Morrlll  (.DAVID  LAWRENCE).  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  h.  at  Epping, 
X.  H..  June  10,  1772:  became  a  pliys.  of  Epsom,  X.  H..  in 
1793.  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch..  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  1802-11,  a 
practitioner  of  med.  1807-30:  was  many  yrs.  in  the  X.  H. 
legislature,  and  in  1816  its  speaker ;  U.  S.  Senator  1817-23. 
pres.  of  the  State  senate  1823,  gov.  of  X.  H.  18*4-27,  and 
aft.-rward  ed.  of  the  X.  H.  Observer.  D.  Jan.  28,  1849. 

Morrill  (Ji'STiN  S.),  b.  at  Strafford,  Vt.,  Apr.  14,  1810 ; 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  in  1848  became  a  suc- 
cessful agriculturist :  M.  C.  from  Vt.  1855-67:  chairman  of 
committee  of  ways  and  means  and  author  of  the  Morrill 
tariff  of  1861 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1867-73,  re-elected  in  1873,  and 
again  in  1879. 

Morrill  (Lor  M.),  LL.D..  b.  at  Belgrade,  Me..  May  3, 1813, 
ed.  at  Waterville  Coll. :  became  a  lawyer  in  1839 ;  entered 
legislature  in  1854 ;  pres.  of  State  senate  1856,  gov.  of  Me. 
1858-60,  U.  S.  Senator  1861-76  ;  sec.  of  treas.,  1876-77  ;  after- 
ward collector  of  Portland,  Me.,  till  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

Mor'rls,  city,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  111.,  oil  R.  R.  and  the 
111.  and  Mich.  Canal,  is  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets  in 
the  W. ;  has  a  classical  inst.  and  extensive  mines  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Pop.  1870,  3138 :  1880,  3486. 

Morris.  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Stevens  co.,  Minn.,  159  m. 
X.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  1880,  743. 

Morris  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  26, 1784 ; 
entered  the  navy  July  1,  1799,  and  served  during  the  war 
with  Tripoli ;  promoted  to  be  Kent,  in  1807,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  the  war  of  1812  as  first  lieut.  of  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, being  severely  wounded  in  the  engagement  of  that 
ship  with  the  Brit,  frigate  Guerriere,  Aug.  19;  made  capt., 
and  took  command  of  the  Adams,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  destroy  in  1814,  while  lying  in  the  Penobscot  River  in  a 
disabled  condition.  Subsequently  in  command  of  the  Bran 
dywine,  he  conveyed  La  Fayette  back  to  Fr.  in  1825,  and 
later  attained  the  rank  of  com.  and  commanded  a  squad- 
ron. For  many  yrs.  he  was  in  charge  of  various  bureaus  in 
the  navy  dept.,  being  chief  of  the  bureau  of  hydrography  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  D.  Jan.  27,  1856. 

Morris  (GEORGE  P.),  b.  at  Phila.  Oct.  10, 1802 ;  removed 
in  early  life  to  Xew  York,  where  he  soon  began  to  write  for 
the  press ;  pub.  the  New  York  Mirror  1823-42 ;  was  the  as- 
sociate of  X.  P.  Willis  in  publishing  the  New  Mirror  (1843), 
the  Evening  Mrror  (1844),  the  National  Press  (1845-46),  and 
the  Home  Journal  (1846-64) ;  was  one  of  the  best  of  song- 
writers. D.  July  6,  1864. 

Morris  (GEORGE  SYLVESTER),  A.  M..  b.  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
Nov.  15,  1840,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1861 ;  served  in  the  army  ; 
was  tutor  at  Dartmouth  1863-64 ;  studied  theol.,  and  spent 
several  yrs.  in  Ger.,  chiefly  in  philosophical  studies;  trans- 
lated Ueberweg's  Hist,  of  Pfiilos.,  with  additions,  and  be- 
came prof,  of  modern  langs.  and  lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich. 
1870  ;  has  written  on  philosophical  topics  in  reviews  and  in 
Transactions  of  Victoria  Inst. 

Morris  (GOVVERNECR),  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  (now  in 
Xew  York  city),  Jan.  31,  1752,  grad.  at  King's  Coll.  1768 ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771 ;  was  in  the  provincial  cong. 
of  N.  Y.  1775 ;  assisted  in  drafting  the  State  const.  1776 : 
in  Continental  Cong.  1777-80 ;  became  1781  assistant  supt.  of 
finance,  and  afterward  was  Robert  Morris's  partner  in  mer- 
cantile business ;  was  one  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  Federal  const.  1787 :  was  engaged  in  business-  in  Fr. 
1788-91,  U.  S.  agent  in  Lond.  1791,  minister  to  Fr.  1792-94, 
U.  S.  Senator  1800-03 :  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  X.  Y. 
canal  system,  and  pres.  of  the  canal  commission  1810-16: 
author  of  numerous  essays,  etc.  D.  Nov.  6,  1816. 

Morris  (JOHN  G.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  14, 
1803,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  1823,  and  in  theol.  at  Princeton 
1825 :  was  pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  ch.  in  Baltimore  1826- 
59,  and  of  another  ch.  in  the  same  city  6  yrs. ;  was  the  first 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Inst.  at  Baltimore,  for  which  he 
drew  up  a  catalogue ;  wrote  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  translated  several  works  from  the  Ger. ;  made  aCo/a- 
logven'uda.  Sytiopsisot  the  described  Lepidoptera  of  the  U.  S., 
both  pub.  by  the  Smithsonian  Inst.;  has  written  sketches  of 
foreign  travel,  numerous  scientific,  religious,  historical,  and 
literary  essays.  He  was  the  first  ed.  of  the  Lut/ieran  Observer, 
and  co-editor  of  the  Year-Book  of  the  Ref.  He  founded  the 
v.  of  Lutherville,  near  Baltimore,  and  the  female  sem.  at 
that  place  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Record  of  the 
Linnaean  Society :  delivered  scientific  lectures  at  Pa.  Coll., 
Gettysburg,  and  an  annual  course  on  The  Connection  between 
Science  and  Revelation  in  the  Lutheran  sem.  at  the  same 
place.  He  has  been  pres.  or  v.-p.  of  numerous  scientific, 
literary,  and  religious  bodies. 

Morris,(  LEWIS),  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in  1671,  became 


Morris  (LEWIS),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind., 
was  the  eldest  brother  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  b.  in  1726  at 
Morrisania,  X.  Y. ;  grad.  at  Yale  1746 ;  was  in  1775  active  jn 
detaching  the  Indians  from  the  service  of  G.  Brit. ;  was  in 
the  Continental  Cong.  1775-77,  and  afterward  a  maj.-gen.  of 
militia.  D.  Jan.  22,  1798. 

Morris  (RICHARD),  LL.D.,b.  at  Bermondsey,  Southwark, 
Eng.,  Sept.  8,  1833,  was  ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll..  Battersea ; 
appointed  lecturer  on  the  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.  in  King's  Coll. 
School  in  Apr.  1869,  and  was  ordained  curate  of  Christ  Ch., 
Camber  well,  1871.  Wrote  The  Etymology  of  Loc  ' 
Specimens  of  Early  Eng.,  Historical  Outlines  of  Eng. 
etc.  Has  edited  numerous  early  texts. 

Morris  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Eng.  Jan.  20,  1734 ;  came  with  his 
father  to  Amer.  in  1747.  and  after  serving  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Charles  Willing  in  Phila.  until  1754,  f  ormed  a  part- 
nership with  that  gentleman's  son,  which  continued  with 
great  success  until  1793.  He  strongly  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  against  his  business  interests  signed  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  of  1765.  In  1776  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Cong.,  and,  though  once  voting  against  the 
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Dec.  of  Ind.,  sigm-d  that  paper  on  its  adoption,  and  v.-a3 
twice  1 17,  .-7S)  re-elected  to  <  'ong.  Throughout  the  war  his 
services  in  aiding  the  govt.  during  its  financial  difficulties 
were  of  incalculable  value  ;  he  freely  pledged  his  personal 
credit  for  supplies  for  the  army,  at  one  time  to  the  amount 
of  $1,400.000 :  he  also  established  the  Bank  of  X.  Amer , 
and  in  1781  was  appointed  supt.  of  finance,  which  post  ho 
held  until  1784.  He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Pa. 
legislature,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal 
const.,  and  from  1786  to  1795  was  U.  S.  Senator,  declining  in 
the  mean  time  the  proffered  post  of  sec.  of  the  treas.  After 
engaging  in  the  China  trade,  he  in  his  later  yrs.  became 
involved  in  land  speculations  which  resulted  ruinously, 
and  his  remaining  days  were  passed  in  confinement  for 
debt.  D.  May  8,  1806. 

Morris  (ROBERT  HUNTER),  a  son  of  Gov.  Lewis  Morris  of 
X.  J..  was  a  lawyer :  for  26  yrs.  a  councillor  of  X.  J.,  and 
for  20  yrs.  its  chief-justice,  1737-57  ;  was  deputy  gov.  of  Pa. 
1754-56.  D.  Feb.  20,  1764. 

Morris  (STAATS  LONG),  grandson  of  Gov.  Lewis  (1671- 
1746),  and  brother  of  Gouverneur,  b.  at  Morrisania,  X.  V  . 
Aug.  27,  1728 ;  entered  the  Brit,  army :  became  capt.  1756 ; 
soon  afterward  lieut. -col.  of  the  89th  Highlanders  :  served 
at  the  siege  of  the  Fr.  colony  of  Pondicherry,  India,  1701 ; 
became  brig. -gen.  1763;  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  d.  1770;  sat  in  Part. ;  became  maj.-gen.  1777  and  full 
gen.  1786 ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  Que.  1797.  D.  in  1800. 

Morris  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Va,  Jan.  3,  1776 ;  removed  in  1795 
to  Columbia,  and  in  1800  to  Clermont  co.,  O.,  where  he  stud- 
ied law  while  employed  as  a  farm-laborer  ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1804,  elected  to  the  legislature  1806 ;  was  continu- 
ously a  member  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  house  for 
24  yrs. ;  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer ;  was  elected  in  1809  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  in  1832  U.  S. 
Senator  as  a  Dem.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  slavery  and  a  defender  of  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
speech,  and  the  right  of  petition.  He  was  consequently  not 
re-elected,  but  was  in  1844  the  candidate  of  the  "  Liberty 
party "  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  His  Life,  Speeches,  and 
Writings  were  pub.  by  his  son.  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris.  D.  Dec. 
7,  1844.— Two  other  sons,  ISAAC  N.  (b.  Jan.  22,  1812)  and 
JONATHAN  D.,  have  figured  in  public  life,  and  have  been 
members  of  Cong.,  the  former  for  111.  (1857-61),  the  latter  for 
O.  (1849-51). 

Morris  (THOMAS  A.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Kanawha  co.,  W.  Va., 
Apr.  28, 1794 ;  joined  the  O.  M.  E.  Conference  in  1816 ;  labored 
as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  X.  W.  down  to  1834,  when 
he  was  appointed  the  first  ed.  of  the  W.  Chr.  Advocate  in 
Cin. :  in  1836  was  elected  bp.  He  was  author  of  a  vol.  of 
sermons  and  biographical  sketches  of  his  W.  fellow-laborers 
in  the  ministry-  D-  Sept.  2.  1874. 

Morris  (Gen.  WILLIAM  WALTON),  b.  at  Ballston  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1801,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1820 ;  served  against  the 
Arickaree  Indians  182) ;  was  major  of  mounted  Creek  vol- 
unteers in  the  Seminole  war  1836-37 ;  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Wahoo  Swamp.  Okeechobee.  Hatcheeluskee 
Creek,  and  many  others,  gaining  two  brevets,  and  during  9 
yrs.'  garrison  duty  (1837-46)  gained  reputation  as  a  military 
lawyer ;  was  attached  to  the  judge-advocate's  dept.  of  Gen. 
Taylor's  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  1846 :  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  tie  la  Palma  :  was  made 
military  gov.  of  Tampico  on  the  occupation  of  that  port, 
military  gov.  of  Puebla  1847-48 :  was  commandant  at  Ft. 
Kearney,  Neb.,  1853-60,  and  at  Ft.  McHenry,  Baltimore,  1860- 
61,  where  he  promptly  brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  riot- 
ers in  the  affray  of  Apr.  19, 1861.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
lieut.-colonelcy  May  14,  1861,  and  shortly  afterward  refused 
to  answer  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  by  a  Md.  judge, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  invalid  by  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  He  was  made  full  col.  of  the  2d  Artil.  Xov.  1 
of  the  same  yr.,  brevet  brig. -gen.  in  the  regular  army  June 
9.  1862,  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  Dec.  10, 1865.  He  commanded 
Ft.  McHenry  throughout  the  war.  D.  Dec.  11,  1865. 

Mor'ris  Island,  a  low.  narrow  sand-island  on  the  S 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C.,  a  little 
more  than  3)4  m.  long.  A  Confed.  battery  on  Cummings 
Point,  at  the  extreme  X.  end  of  the  island,  aided  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Ft.  SumterApr.  1861.  After  this  the  Confeds.  erected 
Ft  Wagner  and  other  batteries  on  M.  I.  as  part  of  the  ex- 
terior line  of  defences  for  Charleston.  The  S.  end  of  the 
island  was  captured  by  the  U.  forces,  July  10, 1688,  and  •- 
unsuccessful  assaults  upon  Ft.  Wagner  followed  Ju  v  11  and 
18,  the  object  being  to  get  within  breaching  distance  ot  Ft. 
Sumter,  about  2700  yards  from  Ft.  Wagner.  Aftc  •the  as- 
sault of  the  18th  it  was  determined  to  reduce  Ft.  Wagner 
by  a  regular  siege,  which  was  opened  on  the  19th.  The  final 
operations  against  the  work  were  actively  inaugurated  on 
the  morning  of  Sept.  5  by  a  heavy  bombardment,  which 
lasted  42  consecutive  hours.  Under  this  fire  the  trenches 
were  pushed  forward  by  the  evening  of  Sept.  6  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ditch,  and  orders  were  given  to  carry  the  pis 
by  assault  on  the  following  morning.  During  the  night  the 
eiiemv  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  whole  of  M.  I.  came  into 
possession  of  the  U.  forces.  Long-range  guns  were  subse- 
quentlv  placed  upon  its  X.  end  and  used  against  Charles- 
ton 4  m.  distant.  One  of  the  guns  used  was  a  SO-poumler 
Par'rott  rifle,  which  was  fired  4606  times  before  it  burst,  and 
some  of  its  projectiles  attained  a  range  of  5!^  statute  m 

Mor'rison,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Whiteside  co..  111., 
127  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1880.  1981. 

Morrison  (JOHN  IRWIN).    See  APPENDIX. 

Morrison  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Morpeth, 
Xorthumberland,  Eng.,  Jan.  5,  1782,  ed.  at  Hoxton  Acad. 
and  the  missionary  coll.,  Gosport ;  went  to  Canton  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Lond.  Society :  founded  the  Anglo-Chi.  coll. 
at  Malacca  1818 ;  pub.  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Chi.,  Chi. 
Gram.,  and  Chi.  Diet.  D.  at  Canton  Aug.  1,  1834. 

Jlor'ristown,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Morns  co.,  N.  J.,  31 
from  Xew  York,  has  a  public  park,  amd  a  lunatic  asylum 
located  about  2  m.  distant.    Pop.  1880,  5418. 
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Morrlstowii,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  opposite  Brockville,  Canada.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,  1954;  1880,  2186. 

ItTorrlstowit,  Tenn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mor'row  (JEREMIAH),  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6, 1771 ; 
removed  in  1795  to  the  N.  W.  Terr.,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  O. ;  was  its  first  M.  C.  1803-13, 
and  again  1841-43  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1813-19  ;  gov.  of  O.  1822-26  ; 
often  held  State  offices  of  responsibility.  D.  Mar.  22. 1852. 

Morse  (ABNER),  b.  at  Medway.  Mass..  Sept.  5, 1793,  grad. 
at  Brown  Univ.  1816  and  at  Andover  Sem.  1819;  became 
Congl.  pastor  at  Nantucket  1819-22,  and  afterward  at  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  and  in  Ind.,  where  he  procured  the  charter  of 
a  coll.  and  became  a  prof. ;  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on 
geol.,  and  was  author  of  Genealogy  of  Several  Anc.  Puritans 
and  other  genealogical  works.  D.  May  16,  1865. 

Morse  (FREEMAN  H.),  b.  in  Bath,  Me.,  Feb.  18,  1807 ; 
served  in  the  legislature  1840-43 ;  was  M.  C.  1843-45 ;  mayor 
of  Bath  3  terms  ;  again  in  Cong.  1857-61 ;  a  member  of  the 
special  committee  of  33  on  the  rebellious  States,  and  of  the 
"Peace  Congress  "  of  1861,  and  was  consul  at  Lond.  during 
Pres.  Lincoln's  administration. 

Morse  (ISAAC  EDWARDS),  b.  at  Attakapas,  La.,  May  22, 
1809,  ed.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Military  Acad.  at 
Norwich,  Vt. ;  entered  the  senior  class  at  Harvard,  graduat- 
ing 1829;  studied  law  at  New  Orleans  and  in  Pa.  ;  travelled 
in  Europe ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate ;  was 
com.  to  New  Granada  under  Pres.  Tyler  1841-43;  M.  C. 
1843-51 :  subsequently  atty.-gen.  of  La.  D.  Feb.  11,  1866. 

Morse  (JEDIDIAH),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Aug. 
23, 1761,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1783 ;  was  a  tutor  there  in  1786 ; 
minister  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1789- 
1820;  ed.  of  the  Panoplist  1806-11 ;  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Sem. ;  a  prominent  defender  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine.  Was  author  of  a  series  of  geogs.  and 
gazetteers  (beginning  in  1784),  also  of  a  Hist,  of  N.  Eng., 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Revolution,  etc.  D.  June  9,  1826.  (See 
his  Life,  by  WILLIAM  B.  SPRAGUE,  1874.) 

Morse  (RICHARD  GARY),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  18,  1795,  studied  at  Phillips  Acad., 
Andover ;  grad.  at  Yale  1812,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  1817 ;  aided  his  father  in 
the  preparation  of  one  of  his  geographical  works  ;  joined 
his  brother  Sidney  in  establishing  the  New  York  Observer 
1823 ;  was  for  35  yrs  associate  ed.  and  proprietor  of  that 
paper,  for  which  he  executed  many  Fr.  and  Ger.  transla- 
tions ;  retired  from  active  life  in  1858.  D.  Sept.  22,  1868. 

Morse  (SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  Apr.  27,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  Jedidiab. 
Morse,  D.  D. ;  was  ed.  at  Yale*  taking  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1810.  He  decided  on  becoming  a  painter,  and  went  to 
Lond.  in  1811  with  Washington  Allston,  to  study  in  the 
Royal  Acad.  under  Benjamin  West.  In  1813  he  received  the 
gold  medal  for  his  first  effort  in  sculpture,  The  Dying  Hercu- 
les. Returning  to  Amer.  in  1815,  he  followed  his  profession, 
at  the  same  time  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies.  He 
founded  the  National  Acad.  of  Design  in  New  York,  and 
was  its  pres.  for  many  yrs.  In  1829  he  again  visited  Europe 
and  resided  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Paris  for  3  yrs. 
On  his  voyage  home  in  1832  he  conceived  and  made  draw- 
ings of  the  recording  telegraph  which  bears  his  name. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  he  was  occupied  with  this  in- 
vention. He  was  one  of  the  first  profs,  of  the  Univ.  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  filling  the  chair  of  fine  arts.  In  1835,  in 
his  rooms  in  the  univ.,  he  set  up  his  rude  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus, but  it  was  not  till  1844  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his 
invention  fully  before  the  world.  After  repeated  discour- 
agements, by  the  aid  of  the  Amer.  govt.  he  established  a 
telegraphic  line  between  Wash,  and  Baltimore,  a  distance 
of  40  m.  Over  this  line,  on  May  24,  1844,  he  put  to  the  test 
the  great  experiment  on  which  his  mind  had  been  laboring 
for  yrs.  From  this  time  his  triumph  was  complete.  He 
passed  at  once  into  honors  and  riches.  In  1846  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.  He 
became  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
Amer.,  and  the  recipient  of  the  most  flattering  foreign  dis- 
tinctions. At  a  cong.  of  representatives  of  10  of  the  govts. 
of  Europe,  specially  convened  for  the  purpose  in  Paris  in 
1858  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emp.  Nap.,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  the  sum  of  400,000  francs  should  be  presented 
to  him.  On  June  10,  1871,  a  bronze  statue  of  M.  was  un- 
veiled in  Central  Park,  N.  Y..  he  himself  being  present. 
The  last  time  he  appeared  in  public  was  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Printing-house  Square 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1872,  when  he  made 
the  inauguration  speech  and  unveiled  the  statue.  D.  Apr. 
2,  1872.  (See  his  Life,  by  SAMUEL  IREN.EUS  PRIME.) 

Morse  (SIDNEY  EDWARDS),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 1794,  grad.  at  Yale  1811 ;  wrote 
for  the  Columbian  Sentinel  1812-13;  studied  law  at  Litch- 
field.  Conn. ;  established  about  1815  the  Boston,  Recorder  • 
was  associated  with  his  brother  in  inventing  and  patenting 
the  flexible  piston  pump  1817  ;  prepared  a  school  geog  1820 
?£S  a  .larg,er  geographical  treatise  1822;  founded  in  May 
USJ3,  with  his  younger  brother,  Richard  C.,  the  New  York 
Observer,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  New  York  •  in- 
vented with  Henry  A.  Munson  the  cerographic  method  of 
printing  maps  1839 ;  brought  out  the  N.  Amer.  Atlas  the 
Universal  AUas,  and  a  new  school  geog. ;  remained  senior 
editor  of  the  Observer  until  1858;  spent  his  later  years  in 
inventing  and  improving  a  "bathometer"  for  deep-sea 
soundings.  D.  Dec.  23, 1871. 

Morse,  Sea-horse,  or  Walrus  [Rus.  mores ;  Lapp. 
morsk;  Norse,  hval-ros,  "whale-horse"],  two  species  of 
Rosmarus,  large  seals  of  the  Arctic  regions,  differing  from 
the  other  seals  in  being  chiefly  molluscivorous,  forming  the 
family  Rosmaridae.  The  walruses  are  hunted  for  the  coarse 
flesh,  for  the  excellent  white  ivory  furnished  by  the  great 
2™¥!vor  e  ue  rather  scanty  but  excellent  oil,  and  latterly  for 
the  hide.  The  females  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  and  both 


fight  desperately  when  at  bay.    The  largest  males  far  ex- 
ceed the  ox  in  size. 

Mor'tars,  short  cannon  for  throwing  shells,  usually 
fired  at  angles  from  35°  to  45°  elevation,  called  "  vertical 
fire,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  fire  of  long  cannon,  usually 
made  at  low  angles.  M.  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
guns  used,  and,  though  changed  from  age  to  age  frequently 
in  form  of  chamber,  size,  and  projectile,  all  ages  have 
found  them  too  useful  in  their  special  way  to  suppress  or 
to  essentially  alter  them. 

Mortier,  mor-te-a'  (EDOUARD  ADOLPHE  CASIMIR  Jo- 
SEPHE),  duke  of  Treviso,  marshal  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis,  Feb.  13, 1768  ;  fought  with  distinction  in  Ger.,  Sp.,  and 
Rus.;  made  duke  of  Treviso  after  the  battle  of  Friedland 
1808,  and  a  peer  of  Fr.  during  the  first  Restoration  ;  went  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1831  ;  took  charge  of  the 
ministry  of  war  for  a  short  time  in  1834,  and  was  killed  by 
Fieschi's  "infernal  machine"  July  28,  1835. 

VI  ortmaiu.     See  APPENDIX. 

Mor'ton  (HENRY),  PH.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  11,  1838, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1857,  about  which  time  he  prepared 
for  the  Philomathean  Society  of  that  inst.  a  translation 
of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and 
executed  on  stone  the  drawings  which  accompanied  its 
publication.  He  studied  law  nearly  2  yrs.,  when  his  pre- 
dilection for  physical  and  for  chemical  science  induced  him 
to  give  them  his  entire  attention.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
prof,  of  chem.  at  Phila.  Dental  Coll. ;  became  in  1864  resident 
sec.  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pa.  and  began  in  the 
Acad.  of  Music  of  Phila.  a  course  of  16  lectures  on  light, 
which  excited  great  attention,  on  account  of  the  originality 
and  brilliancy  of  their  experimental  illustrations.  In  1867 
he  became  ed.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inst.,  and 
during  the  academic  yr.  1867-68  filled  temporarily  the  chair 
of  chem.  and  natural  philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  In  1869  he 
organized  the  photographic  parties  sent  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  office,  having  under  his  direction  the  parties  sta- 
tioned at  Burlington,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Ottumwa,  la.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and 
in  1870  was  appointed  pres.  of  the  Stevens  Inst.  of  Tech- 
nology at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  then  just  founded.  He  has  put 
forth  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Inst.,  the  Chemical  News,  and  the  Philosophical 
Magazine.  Among  them  are  On  the  Bright  Line  beyond  the 
Moon's  Edge  in  Partial  Phase-Eclipse  Photographs  and  On 
Thallene,  a  Solid  Hydrocarbon  produced  in  the  Destructive 
Distillation.of  Heavy  Petroleum  Oils. 

Morton  (JACKSON),  b.  in  Va.  about  1810,  removed  to  Fla. 
a  few  yrs.  after  its  annexation  ;  became  a  manufacturer ; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1849-55,  and  a  member  of  the  Cong,  of  the 
Confed.  States. 

Morton  (JAMES  Douglas),  FOURTH  EARL  OF,  regent  of 
Scot.,  b.  at  Dalkeith  in  1530 ;  became  privy  councillor  1561, 
lord  high  chancellor  1563 ;  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Rizzio  1566 ;  was  cognizant  of  the  plot  against  Darnley, 
but  refused  to  join  it,  1567;  reappomted  chancellor  and 
made  lord  high  admiral  1568 ;  was  one  of  the  corns,  at  the 
conferences  of  York  1568 ;  succeeded  Lennox  as  regent  Nov. 
24,  1572 ;  resigned  and  retired  to  Lpchleven  Castle  Sept.  12, 
1577 ;  tried  and  convicted  of  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh  June  3,  1581. 

Morton  (JAMES  ST.  CLAIR),  b.  in  Phila.  in  1829,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  in  1851 ;  entered  the  engineer  corps,  and  rose  to  be 
major  of  engineers  in  July  1863 ;  served  as  assistant  engineer 
on  the  defences  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  of  Ft.  Delaware  ; 
in  1855  was  assistant  prof,  of  engineering  at  W.  Pt.,  then 
engineer  of  the  third  light-house  dist.,  and  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Potomac  aqueduct ;  led  the  Chiriqui  expedi- 
tion, Central  Amer.,  in  1860 ;  on  his  return  resumed  charge 
of  the  Potomac  water-works,  and  subsequently  superin- 
tended the  fortifications  on  the  Tortugas  ;  in  May  1862  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Buell  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio ;  in  Oct.  1862  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland ;  commanded  the  pioneer  bridge-brigade  of 
that  army,  and  became  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  Nov.  29, 
1862 ;  constructed  the  intrenchments  about  Murfreesboro' ; 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Chattanooga ;  was  wounded  at 
Chickamauga,  and  superintended  the  engineering  opera- 
tions at  Chattanooga  under  Gen.  Rosecrans ;  in  Nov.  1863 
returned  to  the  corps  of  engineers;  in  the  Richmond 
campaign  of  1864  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  9th  army 
corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  North  Anna,  Tolo- 
potomy,  Bethesda  Church,  and  assault  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
where  he  was  killed  while  leading  the  attack,  June  17, 1864. 
Among  his  productions  are  An  Essay  on  Instruction  in  En- 
gineering, An  Essay  on  a  New  System  of  Fortifications,  and  A 
Memoir  on  Amer.  Fortifications.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Morton  (JOHN),  b.  at  Ridley,  Pa.,  in  1724,  was  many  yrs. 
in  public  life  ;  speaker  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pa.  1772- 
75 :  was  sent  in  1765  to  the  Stamp  Act  Cong. ;  was  high 
sheriff  1760-70,  and  became  a  judge  in  the  provincial  courts  ; 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-76; 
signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  D.  Apr.  1777. 

Morton  (MARCUS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Feb. 
19,  1784,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1804;  became  a  lawyer; 
clerk  of  the  Mass,  senate  1811,  M.  C.  1817-21,  a  State  council- 
man 1823,  lieut.-gov.  1824,  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court  1825-39,  gov.  of  Mass.  1840  and  1843,  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  1845-48.  D.  Feb.  5.  1864. 

Morton  (NATHANIEL),  sou  of  George,  b.  atLeyden,  Hoi., 
in  1613 ;  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Plymouth,  Mass., 
July  1623 ;  after  his  father's  death  was  taken  into  the  family 
of  Gov.  Bradford,  whose  wife  was  his  mother's  sister ;  early 
became  assistant  to  his  uncle  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  by  annual  election  was  sec.  of  the  colony  from 
Dec.  7,  1647,  until  his  death.  In  1669  he  put  forth  the  first 
regular  hist,  of  the  colony,  under  the  title  New  England's 
Memoriatt,  or  a  Brief  Relation  of  the  most  Memorable  and  Re- 
markable Passagej  of  the  Providence  of  God  manifested  to  the 
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Planters  of  Xeic  England.  The  work  was  compiled  at  the 
request  of  the  corns,  of  the  4  united  colonies.  He  also  wrote 
a  synopsis  of  the  Ch.  hist,  of  Plymouth.  D.  June  29,  1685. 

Morton  (OLIVER  PERRT),  b.  in  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  4, 
1823  ;  attended  the  Wayne  co.  sem.  1837-43  :  entered  in  that 
yr.  Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  O.,  but  left  it  2  yrs.  later ;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  Elected  judge  in 
1852  by  the  Dems.,  he  separated  from  that  party  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854.  and'rose  rapidly 
among  the  Reps,  as  one  of  their  most  prominent  leaders. 
Elected  gov.  of  Ind.  hi  1861.  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
war-govs.,  and  although  by  paralysis  in  1865  prevented 
from  moving  about  without  artificial  support,  he  vindicated 
as  U.  S.  Senator,  since  1867,  his  prominent  political  position, 
till  his  death.  D.  Nov.  1, 1877. 

Morton  (SAMUEL  GEORGE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Jan.  26, 
1799 ;  received  his  med.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1820, 
and  at  Edinburgh  1823;  became  a  practitioner  of  Phila. 
1826 :  recording  sec.  of  the  Acad,  of  Natural  Sciences  1825, 
its  pres.  1840;  prof,  of  anat.  in  Pa.  Med.  Coll.  1839-43;  author 
of  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Human  Anat., 
Crania  Americana,  Crania  ^Egyptiaca,  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  papers  upon  ethnology,  chem.,  zoology,  geol.,  miner- 
alogy, and  other  sciences.  D.  May  15,  1851, 

Morton  (WILLIAM  THOMAS  GREEN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Charl- 
ton.  Mass..  Aug.  9, 1819 ;  became  in  1842  a  dentist  and  manu- 
facturer of  artificial  teeth  in  Boston,  and  while  attending 
med.  lectures  there  conceived  the  idea  of  using  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic.  (See  ANAESTHESIA.)  D.  July  15, 1868. 

Mosa'ic  [It.  musaico  ;  Fr.  mosaigve  ;  Lat.  opus  musimm; 
Gr.  post  class.  iiov<relov] ,  the  art  of  producing  geometrical 
figures  or  pictorial  representations  by  means  of  small  pieces 
of  variously  colored  stone,  glass,  or  other  hard  substance, 
arranged  according  to  the  design  and  cemented  together 
on  a  solid  background.  At  a  very  early  period  ornamen- 
tal pavements  made  of  black  and  white  pebbles  firmly 
imbedded,  and  so  alternated  as  to  exhibit  geometrical 
forms,  were  common  among  the  Oriental  as  well  as  the 
more  W.  nations.  The  anc.  Assyrians,  Pers.,  and  Egyptians 
practised  this  art,  and  the  house  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  of 
Athens  (300  B.  c.)  was  adorned  in  this  way.  It  was  from  the 
Grs.  (Pliny,  book  xxxvi.  ch.  28)  that  the  Roms.  derived  their 
knowledge  of  M.,  to  which  they  gave  various  names.  The 
oldest  Rom.  M.  historically  known  to  us  was  executed  by 
order  of  Sulla  hi  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.  From 
this  time  it  rose  rapidly  into  favor.  Cicero  made  use  of  it 
to  embellish  his  porticoes  and  villas,  and  Caesar,  it  is  said, 
even  to  floor  his  tents.  Under  Augustus  and  his  immediate 
successors  it  was  lavishly  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
palaces  and  temples.  The  art  declined  in  It.  with  the  de- 
clining empire,  and  Byzantium  became  its  chief  seat.  The 
new  cap.  soon  rivalled  Rome  itself  in  the  extent  and  splendor 
of  her  M.,  and  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Sophia  (erected  in  the  6th 
century)  it  was  employed  with  a  gorgeous  profusion  never 
before  seen.  This  superiority,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
tune,  and  the  pupils  soon  surpassed  their  masters.  The 
grotesque  stiffness  of  the  Byzantine  school  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  glorious  cathedrals  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
of  Monreale  near  Palmero  in  Sic.,  and  of  Orvieto,  are  proofs 
of  the  astonishing  skill  to  which  the  It.  mosaicists  attained  j 
in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.  In  more  recent  times  i 
this  art  has  been  chiefly  practised  at  Rome,  and  St.  Peter's 
and  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls  are  indebted  to  it  for  much 
of  the  splendor  of  their  interiors. 

The  so  called  Florentine  M,  (lavoro  coinme&o,  pietre  dvre), 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  Medici,  instead  of 
being  composed  of  cubes  of  glass  or  marble,  is  made  entirely 
of  precious  or  semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the  amethyst, 
lapis-lazuli,  agate,  onyx,  jasper,  etc.,  cut  in  forms  best  suited 
to  produce  the  desired  effects. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  famous 
monument  of  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  India,  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  whole  Koran  written  in  pietre  dure,  as  well  as  to 
equally  surprising  works  of  the  same  kind  at  Delhi. 

Mosaic  Gold.  Applied  to  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
called  or  molu  (see  ORMOLU);  and  to  a  bisulphide  of  tin, 
prepared  by  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  12  parts 
tin,  6  parts  mercury,  6  parts  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  parts 
flowers  of  sulphur.  It  remains  behind  as  brilliant  gold- 
colored  scales,  and  is  employed  to  coat  surfaces  in  imitation 
of  gilding,  etc.  HENRT  WURTZ. 

Moschus,  mos'kus,  a  Gr.  bucolic  poet,  b.  at  Syracuse; 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.  c.  Of  his 
works,  4  entire  idyls,  3  small  fragments,  and  an  epigram 
are  still  extant,  generally  pub.  with  those  of  Bion. 

Moscow,  mos'ko,  the  second  cap.  of  the  Rus.  empire, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  cities  in  the 
world,  is  situated  400  m.  by  railway  S.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  | 
Its  circumference  is  23  m.,  including  numerous  large  gar-  \ 
dens,  ponds  and  lakes,  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  i 
it  consists  of  5  different  parts  :  I.  Kremlin,  the  central  part 
of  the  city,  occupies  a  hill  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moskva,  is ' 
surrounded  by  heavy  stone  walls  surmounted  with  towers,  \ 
and  consists  of  chs.,  palaces,  and  public  buildings.  Beside 
the  palaces  of  the  czar,  the  patriarch,  and  the  holy  synod, 
the  arsenal  with  its  splendid  trophy  of  875  cannons  aban- 
doned by  Nap.  in  1812,  the  treas.,  and  other  public  buildings, 
here  are  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  in  which  the 
czars  are  crowned,  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  gorgeously 
decorated  with  columns  of  porphyry  and  jasper  ;  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael,  in  which  the  czars  before  Peter  the 
Great  are  buried :  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  270  ft.  high, 
surmounted  with  a  gilded  dome  37  ft.  high,  and  containing 
32  bells  ;  the  Kolokol,  the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  weigh- 
ing 448,000  Ibs.,  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  close  by.  II  Kitai- 
gorod,  or  the  "  Chinese  city,  "  to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  also 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates,  is  the  seat  of 
the  trade  of  the  city,  and  contains  extensive  bazaars  crowd- 
ed with  buyers  and  sellers  from  Tartary,  Per.,  Ger.,  and  Fr. 


III.  Beloigorod.  or  the  "  white  city,"  because  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  of  whitish  stone,  encircles  the  Kremlin  and 
Kitaigorod  on  3  sides,  and  has  many  broad  and  elegant 
streets.    Here  are  the  palaces  of  the  gov.  and  the  nobuity, 
the   univ.,  several   immense   monasteries,    the   foundling 
hospital,  the  theatres,  the  P.  O.    and  other  govt.  houses, 
and  the  famous  drill-house,  560  ft.  long  and  158  ft.  wide, 
which  affords  ample  room  to  drill  for  2000  inf.  or  1000  cav. 

IV.  Zemlianoigorod,  or  the  ''earthen  citv,"  because  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  which  now  has 
been  transformed  into  promenades.  Lastly,  V..  the  Slobodi, 
or  suburbs.    In  these  2  parts  of  the  city  splendid  mansions 
and  magnificent  monasteries,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  sur- 
rounded with  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  alternate  with 
clusters  of  shanties,  in  which  the  working-people  live,  and 
with  great  bustling  manufacturing  establishments.    Pop. 
611.974.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Moses,  m5'zez  [Heb.  HtSTD,  Jlosheh;  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, Aloyses  ;  Egyp.  Messou ;  Coptic,  Moushe],  signifies  "  he 
who  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  water,"  and  refers  to  the 
story  of  his  birth  as  told  in  Ex.  For  the  hist,  of  M.  there 
are  several  other  sources  beside  the  Bible.  There  is  an 
Egyptian  tradition  (Manetho),  a  Jewish  tradition  (Midrash), 
Philo,  and  Josephus,  and  a  Mussulman  tradition  in  the 
Koran.  The  tradition  contains  very -little  which  is  not 
elaboration  and  exaggeration  of  the  account  given  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  it  has  generally  a  legendary  character.  The 
name  of  M.  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  nist.  He  organized  the 
Heb.  people  ;  he  formed  the  Heb.  character ;  and  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Heb.  nation  has  exercised  on  the  civilization 
of  mankind,  by  being  through  many  centuries  the  bearer  of 
the  monotheistic  idea,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Moshelm,  mos'hlm,  von  (JOHANN  LORENZ),  b.  at 
Lubeck,  Ger.,  Oct.  9,  1694,  was  theological  prof,  at  Helm- 
stadt  1723-47 ;  became  in  1747  prof,  at  Gottingen  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  univ.  His  works  on  ecclesiastical  hist,  are  of 
great  value.  The  chief  are  Institittiones  Historic  Ecclesiastical 
(translated  into  Eng.  by  Murdock)  and  De  rebus  Christian- 
orum  ante  Constantinvm.  D.  Sept.  9,  1755. 

Moskwa,  Battle  of  the.    See  BORODINO. 

Mosque,  mosk  [Ar.  mesjid,  the  "  place  of  bowing,"  in 
prayer],  a  Mohammedan  temple  of  worship.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  series  of  porticoes  surrounding  an  open  court, 
having  hi  its  centre  trees  and  a  fountain  for  ablutions ; 
the  dome,  the  minaret,  and  the  arched  gateway  are  usual 
peculiarities.  Lamps,  arabesques,  and  passages  from  the 
Koran  take  the  place  of  paintings  and  statues.  Mohammed 
himself  built  the  first  M.  at  Medina. 

Mosquera,  mos-ka'rah  (Rur  GARCI'A),  b.  in  Sp.  in 
1501 ;  accompanied  Sebastian  Cabot  in  his  voyage  in  the  Sp, 
service  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  1526 ;  discovered  Paraguay, 
from  which  he  brought  specimens  of  silver :  was  left  by 
Cabot  in  charge  of  the  colony  of  Espiritu  Santo  ;  narrowly 
escaped  massacre  by  the  Indians;  established  himself  at 
Cape  Santa  Maria  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  subsequently 
on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  after  defeating  the  Port., 
and  in  1535  joined  Pedro  de  Mendoza  hi  founding  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  he  d.  about  1555. 

Mosquito,  mos-ke'to  [Sp.  dim.  from  Lat.  musca,  a 
"fly"],  a  name  given  to  many  biting  and  blood-sucking 
dipterous  insects.  The  female  insects  alone  bite,  or  rather 
thrust  into  the  flesh  their  awl-like  bristles,  massed  together 
into  a  tube,  through  which  they  draw  the  blood. 

Mosquito  Coast,  or  Mosqultla,  a  terr.  of  Central 
Amer.  which  lies  between  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Hon- 
duras, extending  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  inhabs., 
numbering  about  10,000,  are  mostly  aboriginal  Indians, 
whose  chief  calls  himself  king  of  Mosquitia.  The  country 
is  claimed  by  New  Granada. 

Moss  Agate.    See  MOCHA  STONE. 

Mosses  [Lat.  muscus  (or  hi  the  plural  musct) ;  Ger.  MOOS 
(pi.  Moose)],  a  natural  order  of  low,  tufted  acrogenous 
plants  arising  from  a  filamentous  prothallus,  with  a  stem 
and  distinct  leaves,  producing  spore-cases,  which  usually 
open  by  a  terminal  lid  and  contain  simple  spores  alone. 
Inflorescence  syncecious,  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polyga- 
mous. The  male  inflorescence  consists  of  antheridta,  peri- 
gonia—sma.11,  usually  oblong-cylindrical  bodies,  opening  at 
their  apex  at  maturity  for  the  emission  of  their  contents, 
consisting  of  a  mucous  liquid  filled  with  the  very  minute 
sperm -ceUs,  which  contain  singly  the  sperrnotounds.  The 
antheridia  are  usually  intermixed  with  hyaline  articulated 
filaments,  or  paraphyses,  and,  with  these,  are  commonly 
inclosed  \yyperigomal  leaves  in  a  small  bud-like  (gemmiform) 
or  disk-like  (disciform)  flower.  The  female  inflorescence  con 
sists  of  pistiUidia,  archegonia— small,  narrow,  flask-shaped 
bodies,  also  variable  in  number,  mixed  with  parapnyses 
and  surrounded  with  leaves  of  peculiar  form  (pencnaiial 
leaves).  The  archegonium  consists  of  an  inner  portio 
(germen),  which  after  fertilization  becomes  the  fruit,  ai 
an  outer,  at  length,  membranous  portion,  which  rupt- 
ures early  near  the  base;  its  upper  part  is  almost  alway 
carried  up  on  the  apex  of  the  growing  fruit,  and  becomes 
the  calyptra,  while  Its  lower  part  is  the  ramnttla,  which 
partly  incloses  and  partly  is  coalescent  with  the  base  of  tl 
fruit.  The  calyptra  is  terminated  by  a  long  and  narrow 
funnel-mouthed  tube  (style) ;  if  it  splits  on  one  side,  it  is  di 
midiate  or  cucuUiform:  if  not,  mttnform  The  fruit  COD 
sists  of  a  pedicel  (seta] ;  on  its  apex  is  borne  the  capsule 
(them),  which  usually  opens  by  a  lid  (operculum) ;  withm  or 
beneath  the  operculum  are  commonly  one  or  two  i 
rigid  processes  (the  peristome) :  those  of  the  outer  row  are 
called  teeth,  those  of  the  inner  row  aha  or  processes,  their 
intermediate  processes.  «/iote;  an  elastic  ring  of  cells 
annulus  usually  lies  between  the  rim  of  the  capsule  and 
operculum;  the  theca  contains  the  sac  or  »S<>rangivm,  in 
which  the  seeds  (spores  or  sporules)  are  included  around  a 
central  columella  ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  capsule  is  con- 
tracted into  a  coUwn  or  neck,  when  the  •POT*JJg^,rd°!i 
not  reach  to  its  base;  when  the  pedicel  is  uniformly  en- 
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larged  under  the  capsule,  it  forms  an  apopltysls ;  when  pro- 
tuberant on  one  side  only,  a  strut/in.  The  spores  consist  of 
an  outer  coat  (exogjwre)  and  an  inner  (endospore) ;  in  germi- 
nation the  inner  coat  bursts  through  the  outer  at  a  certain 
point ;  the  protruding  portion  elongating,  and  at  length 
ramifying,  forms  the  proem&ryonal  thallus  ( protonema,  pro- 
Ihattus),  from  which  the  stems  arise.  The  plants  are  also 
often  propagated  by  gemma,  or  buds,  variously  situated. 
Stems  short  and  of  a  soft  cellular  structure,  or  most  fre- 
quently more  or  less  elongated,  and  then  of  a  more  solid 
and  somewhat  woody  structure,  radiculose  at  the  base, 
usually  more  or  less  (often  much)  branched  ;  leafy,  and  be- 
side sometimes  clothed  with  lacinise-like  scales  (paraphytta). 
Leaves  sessile,  never  lobed  or  parted,  but  often  serrate  or 
spinulose  on  the  margin,  usually  furnished  with  a  mid-nerve 
(costa) ;  the  blade  (lamina)  rarely  composed  of  more  than 
one  thickness  of  cells  ;  surface  smooth  or  papillose  ;  costa 
often  parted,  sometimes  lamellated  above,  but  oftener  fur- 
rowed on  the  lower  side.  Rootlets  jointed  and  branched, 
often  roughened  or  papillose.  Habitation  on  rocks,  trees, 
rotten  wood,  dung  of  animals,  and  on  the  ground  under  ex- 
tremely variable  qualities  and  conditions  of  soil,  in  almost 
every  lat.  and  climate.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  (Jyc., 
by  COE  P.  AUSTIN.] 

Mos'tar  ("  Old  Bridge"),  cap.  of  Herzegovina,  on  the 
Narenta,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  celeorated  Roman 
bridge  consisting  of  one  arch  of  95  feet  (whence  its  name). 
Contains  a  fine  palace,  and  manufactures  knives,  sword- 
blades,  silks,  etc.  Fop.  about  18,000. 

most  Precious  Blood,  Congregation  of  the, 
an  order  of  regular  clerks  (R.  Oath.)  founded  by  Caspar 
Bufalo  (d.  1837) ;  first  introduced  into  the  U.  8.  in  1844. 

ftlost  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Congregation  of, 
a  society  of  secular  priests  founded  at  Innspruck  in  i860 ; 
received  the  papal  approbation  in  the  same_  yr.  Their  su- 
perior for  the  U.  S.  resides  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mo'sul,  town  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  cap.  of  the  eyalet  of  Mo- 
sul, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  remains  of 
the  anc.  Nineveh.  Formerly  its  fine  cotton  fabrics,  called 
muslins,  were  exported  to  every  European  country.  Now 
it  has  greatly  declined.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Motaz'llltes  [from  the  Ar.  for  "sectaries"],  called 
also  Kadarlja,  "free-will  men,"  and  Moattalltes,  a 
former  sect  or  body  of  sects  among  the  Mohammedans. 
The  sect  originated  in  Mohammed's  own  days. 

Moth  [A.-S.  moffdhe],  a  perfect  insect  of  the  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera.  They  are  distinguished  from  butterflies  and 
sphinges  by  the  antenna?,  which  are  filiform  or  pectinate  in 
M.,  mostly  knobbed  in  butterflies,  and  enlarged  in  the 
middle  in  the  sphinges.  M.  are  mostly  nocturnal,  sphinges 
mostly  crepuscular,  and  butterflies  diurnal.  But  the 
sphinges  are  frequently  known  as  hawk-M.  Among  the 
best  known  M.  are  the  silkworm  M.  and  the  clothes  M. 
Their  larvee  attack  woollens,  furs,  feathers,  etc.,  and  more 
rarely  cotton  goods. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Stormy  Petrel  (the 
Procellaria  pelagica),  the  smallest  of  web-footed  birds,  some 
6  inches  long,  and  black.  It  nests  in  clefts  of  rocks  and 
holes  along  the  N.  Atlantic  coast.  It  emits  much  oil  from 
the  mouth  when  caught,  doubtless  from  the  fish  with  which 
its  stomach  is  filled.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  frequently  rests  upon  the  waves.  The  bird 
has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Mother  Carey's  goose  is  the  giant 
fulmar  (Osaifraga  gigantea)  of  the  Pacific. 

Mother-of-Pearl,  a  substance  chiefly  afforded  by  the 
shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  (Meleagrina  margaritifera),  which 
also  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  pearls  of  commerce.  The 
shells  are  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  Cal.,  at  Panama,  Cubagua, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Swan  River,  Manila,  the  Society 
Islands,  etc.  The  genera  Haliotis,  Turbo,  etc.  also  furnish 
some  mother-of-pearl. 

Moth'erwort,  a  labiate  herb,  the  Leomtrus  cardiaca, 
common  in  the  U.  S.,  though  naturalized  from  Europe.  It 
is  used  in  domestic  med.,  and  prized  for  its  sedative  and 
diaphoretic  powers,  which  are  mild  and  safe  in  character. 
Its  smell  and  taste  are  strong,  and  not  pleasant. 

Mo'tlou  [Lat.  movere,  motum,  "  to  move  "]  consists  in  a 
change  of  position  or  place  of  a  point  or  of  a  body,  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  point  or  body  forming  its  path  or 
trajectory. 

There  can  be  no  definite  conception  of  the  M.  of  a  point 
or  body  without  reference  of  its  positions  to  some  other 
point  or  body  in  relation  to  which  the  M.  is  estimated.  On 
the  earth's  surface  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  nearly  all 
ordinary  phenomena  of  M.  to  some  point  which  is  fixed  on 
the  earth.  The  M.  of  a  person  walking  is  unconsciously 
referred  to  the  points  on  the  ground  over  which  he  passes  • 
the  M.  of  a  projectile  is  referred  to  the  point  at  which  it 
receives  the  impulse  which  produces  its  M. ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  M.  of  the  solar  system  is  possible  only  by 
referring  it  to  some  point  or  direction  in  space  toward  which 
the  system  as  a  whole  is  supposed  to  move.  The  funda- 
mental idea,  therefore,  of  a  simple  movement  is  that  it  is 
relative  —  i.  e.  it  must  have  reference  to  some  point  and 
some  direction  which  may  be  supposed  fixed.  The  study  of 
the  principles  of  M.  unconnected  with  the  forces  which 
produce  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  the  science  of  dynamics 
to  which  the  name  kinematics  (from  a  Gr.  word  siffnifvinsr 
"motion  ")  has  been  given. 

Velocity  is  a  term  which  has  reference  to  the  rate  of  M  of 
a  point  or  body.  In  popular  lang.  we  speak  of  M.  as  being 
slow  or  swift,  without  attaching  any  very  definite  meaning 
to  these  terms,  except  such  as  belongs  to  the  particular 
movement  under  consideration.  A  brook  runs  swiftly  and 
an  arrow  flies  swiftly,  but  the  swiftness  of  running  water 
and  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  represent  two  very  different 
rates  of  M. ;  and  although  they  convey  quite  definite  ideas 
in  one  sense,  yet  something  is  still  needed  if  we  wish  to 
compare  these  two  M.  definitely  one  with  the  other  The 
term  velocity  is  used  in  such  a  comparison,  and  it  may  be 


said  that  the  water  of  the  brook  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
5  ft.  a  second,  and  the  arrow  with  a  velocity  of  200  ft.  a  sec- 
ond, both  being  referred  to  points  on  the  earth.  The  term 
velocity  is  thus  employed  to  denote  a  definite  measure  of 
the  rate  of  M.  according  to  some  particular  unit  of  measure. 
The  3  simple  units  of  measure  by  which  natural  phenomena 
are  investigated  are  the  unit  of  force,  the  unit  of  time,  and 
the  unit  of  distance  or  space.  The  2  latter  are  employed  in 
the  determination  of  velocity  ;  and  from  these  2  the  measure 
of  velocity  may  be  obtained — viz.  the  space  measured  in 
units  of  space,  passed  over  by  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time.  If 
a  second  be  taken  as  the  unit  erf  time,  the  velocity  will  be 
the  space  passed  over  by  a  point  or  body  in  one  second.  In 
this  manner  all  velocities  may  be  compared  by  their  meas- 
ures in  the  same  units ;  assuming  the  same  interval  of 
time  for  the  unit  of  time,  the  velocities  of  bodies  in  motion 
may  be  compared  definitely  by  the  spaces  passed  over  in 
this  unit  of  time.  If  the  path  or  trajectory  of  a  point  is 
known,  and  its  velocity  given,  the  elements  of  its  M.  are 
thus  completely  determined.  The  M.  is  said  to  be  uniform 
when  equal  portions  of  the  path  are  passed  over  in  equal 
times.  It  is  varied  when  unequal  portions  of  the  path  are 
described  in  equal  times.  It  is  uniformly  varied  when  the 
successive  changes  of  velocity,  increasing  or  diminishing, 
take  place  by  equal  increments  or  decrements  in  the  same 
time.  The  laws  of  M.  require,  therefore,  not  only  that  the 
path  shall  be  known,  but  that  the  velocity  at  each  point  of 
its  path,  or  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  changes,  shall  be 
known.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mot'ley  (JOHN  LOTHBOP),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1814,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1831 ;  studied 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836 ; 
became  in  1841  sec.  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  Aus.  1866-67,  to  Eng.  1869-70.  After  long  and  ex- 
haustive researches  and  manifold  preparations  he  put  forth 
in  Lond.  and  New  York  in  1856  The  Rise  of  the  Dut.  Republic, 
which  immediately  attracted  great  attention  both  in  Amer. 
and  Europe,  and  has  been  translated  into  Ger.,  Fr.,  Dut., 
and  Dan.  The  Hist,  of  the  United  Netherlands  followed  from 
1861  to  1868,  and  the  Life  of  John  van  Barmveld  in  1874.  D. 
May  29.  1877. 

Mott  (LucRETiA  Coffin),  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Jan.  3, 
1793,  of  Quaker  parentage  :  removed  in  1804  to  Boston,  and 
in  1809  to  Phila.,  where  in  1811  she  was  married  to  James 
Mott ;  became  in  1817  a  teacher,  and  soon  after  a  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  adhered  after  1827  to  the  Hicks- 
ite  party ;  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Amer. 
Anti-slavery  Society  (1833) ;  for  many  yrs.  preached  against 
slavery,  war,  and  other  evils,  and  finally  became  a  leader  in 
the  woman-suffrage  movement.  D.  Nov.  11,  1880. 

Mott  (VALENTINE),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
Aug.  20,  1785,  was  ed.  in  New  York,  Lond.,  and  Edinburgh  ; 
held  professorships  of  surgery  in  Columbia  Coll.  and  the 
Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1809-26  and  1830-40 ; 
in  Rutgers  Med.  Coll.  1826-30,  and  was  prof,  of  surgery  and 
relative  anat.  in  the  New  York  Univ.  Med.  Coll.  1840-60.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  surgical  operators  of  any 
age  or  country.  Among  his  great  operations  were  the  suc- 
cessful tying  of  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for  aneurism  (its 
first  performance) ;  the  successful  removal  of  the  right 
clavicle,  with  the  application  of  40  ligatures ;  the  tying  of 
the  innominate  artery  for  aneurism ;  the  resection  of  2 
inches  of  the  deep  jugular  vein ;  the  tying  (46  times)  of  the 
comnion  carotid,  etc.  He  was  the  inventor  of  valuable 
surgical  implements ;  had  wide  fame  as  an  accoucheur  ;  was 
a  brilliant  and  able  lecturer ;  translated  Velpeau's  Operative 
Surgery,  with  large  additions  ;  wrote  a  vol.  of  travels  in  the 
East,  a  vol.  of  clinical  lectures,  and  many  professional 
papers  and  addresses.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  foreign 
distinctions  and  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies. 
D.  Apr.  26,  1865. 

Motte  (or  Mothe)  Cadillac,  de  la  (SIEUK  ANTOINE), 
a  Gascon  nobleman,  b.  about  1660 ;  served  in  the  Fr.  army 
in  Acadia,  and  in  1680  was  sent  to  Fr.  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  information  regarding  the  colonies ;  was  made 
in  1691  lord  of  Bonagnat  and  Mt.  Desert,  including  the  shores 
of  Frenchman's  Bay,  Me. ;  became  in  1694  commandant  of 
Michilimackinac  ;  built  in  1701  Ft.  Pontchartrain,  now 
Detroit ;  had  long  struggles  with  the  Canadian  authorities, 
the  Jesuits,  the  Miamis,  and  the  Natchez ;  became  in  1711 
gov.  of  La. ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Miss,  scheme ; 
returned  to  Fr.  in  1717 ;  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

Mould  [A.-S.  molcie],  a  term  used  in  common  lang.  to 
denote  any  of  the  smaller  filamentous  fungi.  The  word  is 
not  susceptible  of  scientific  definition,  as  the  fungi  popu- 
larly called  M.  belong  to  several  different  orders  and  differ 
widely  from  one  another  in  structure. 

Moulding  [Lat.  modulus,  "  small  measure"].  The  mak- 
ing of  the  pattern  or  model  is  the  first  step,  and  many  con- 
trivances are  used  for  expediting  the  labor  of  pattern-mak- 
ing. The  chief  study  in  many  patterns  is  to  render  the  com- 
plex form  of  the  design  practicable  at  any  reasonable  cost, 
and  in  others  to  simplify  the  M.  so  that  great  numbers  of 
the  castings  may  be  produced  in  a  brief  time. 

In  M.  the  plainer  forms  of  castings  the  pattern4  is  laid  on 
a  plane  surface  or  follow-board,  and  a  flask  or  frame  of 
sufficient  depth  is  placed  around  it.  Into  this  flask  mould- 
ing-sand is  sifted.  The  sand  is  then  rammed  hard  until  the 
flask  is  filled,  and  a  close  board  top  is  laid  on  it.  The  flask 
is  then  turned  upside  d9wn,  the  follow-board  is  taken  off, 
and  a  second,  or  cope-piece,  of  flask  is  laid  on  above  what 
was  at  first  the  under  side  of  the  pattern.  Coarse  sand  is 
then  scattered  over  the  surface  which  had  lain  on  the  fol- 
low-board, so  that  the  mass  of  sand  which  is  afterward 
rammed  into  the  cope-flask  may  be  perfectly  separated  from 
the  first.  The  cope-flask,  with  the  sand  contained  in  it,  is 
then  lifted  off,  bringing  in  it  in  the  sand  the  impression  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  pattern  ;  and  the  pattern  is  carefully 
drawn  out  of  the  sand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask.  After 
a  gate  or  passage-way,  by  which  the  metal  may  flow  into 
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the  mould,  has  been  cut  in  the  sand,  the  2  parts  of  the  flask 
are  put  together  again  accurately,  and  the  mould  is  com- 
plete for  the  reception  of  the  metal. 

It  is  often  needful  to  make  openings  into  or  through  the 
casting  :  and  when  these  are  of  moderate  size  they  are  made 
by  placing  cores  in  the  cavity  of  the  sand -mould.  These  are 
blocks  or  bars,  which  are  made  in  suitable  boxes  from  sand 
that  has  been  moistened  with  a  glutinous  material.  When 
the  internal  cavities  are  large,  or  the  casting  is  of  a  box- 
shape,  the  interior  is  built  up  or  moulded  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  from  that  indicated,  but  always  so  that  the 
sections  of  the  mould  may  be  detached  from  each  other  and 
the  parts  of  the  pattern  withdrawn.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  work  produced  is  that  known  as  green-sana  work,  so 
called  because  the  castings  are  made  in  sand  that  has  been 
slightly  dampened  with  water.  It  is  invariably  necessary 
to  provide  vents  or  outlets  for  the  gases  arising  from  the 
heating  of  the  organic  matter  contained  either  in  the  mate- 
rial of  the  mould  or  of  the  cores. 

In  order  to  give  the  smoothest  possible  surface  to  the  cast- 
ings when  made  in  iron,  the  surfaces  of  the  sand-mould  are 
dusted  over  with  finely  powdered  coal,  which  is  afterward 
smoothed  down  carefully.  The  effect  of  this  facing  is  to 
prevent  the  fluid  iron  from  burning  into  the  sand,  and  thus 
causing  an  incrustation  on  the  casting.  In  the  management 
of  large  foundries  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  adapt  spe- 
cial contrivances  to  the  work  of  M.  For  this  purpose  ma- 
chines have  been  devised  for  moulding  such  things  as  shot 
and  shell  for  ordnance,  hinges  and  locks  for  builders'  use, 
and  especially  for  toothed  wheels  or  gearing.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  P.  BARNES.! 

."Tloiilt'iiiir  [Old  Eng.  mout\,  or  Exuviation,  the  pe- 
riodical casting  off  of  shell,  skin,  horns,  feathers,  or  other 
pa:ts  of  the  integument,  such  as  takes  place  once  a  yr.  or 
oftener.  Birds  in  many  cases  shed  their  feathers  annually, 
and  many  quadrupeds  also  shed  their  coat  of  hair  nearly  all 
at  once.  Deer  mostly  renew  their  horns  every  yr. 

Monltrle,  moo'tre  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  S.  C.  in  1731 ;  com- 
manded a  co.  against  the  Cherokees  1761 ;  was  in  1775  ap- 
pointed col.  of  the  3d  S.  C.  regiment,  and  in  that  yr.  repre- 
sented St.  Helena  parish  in  the  provincial  cong.  In  June 
1776.  while  engaged  in  constructing  a  defensive  work  of 
palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Charleston  harbor,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  Brit,  fleet  (June  28)  under  Sir  Peter 
Parker ;  an  engagement  of  nearly  10  hours  ensued,  result- 
ing in  victory  for  the  little  fort,  which  has  since  borne  the 
name  of  its  defender.  In  Sept.  he  was  made  a  brig. -gen., 
and  in  Feb.  1779  defeated  the  Brit,  near  Beaufort.  In  May 
he  successfully  resisted  Prevost's  advance  upon  Charleston, 
which  place  he  was  able  to  hold  until  the  arrival  of  Lincoln ; 
but  in  1780,  upon  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he  was  made 
prisoner  and  held  for  nearly  2  yrs.,  refusing  repeated  offers 
of  bribery  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  country.  After  his  ex- 
change (Feb.  1782)  he  was  made  (Oct.  15)  a  maj.-gen.  ;  was 
gov.  of  S.  C.  17$>,  and  again  1794-96.  D.  Sept.  27,  1805. 
Moultrle,  Fort.  See  FORT  MOULTRIE. 
Mound  Bird.  See  MEGAPODID.E. 
Mound-Builders,  See  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
Mound  City,  Mo.  See  APPENDIX. 
Mouudsvllle,  W.  Va.  See  APPENDIX. 
Mountain  Ash,  or  Rowan  Tree,  the  Pyrus  Aucu- 
naria  of  Europe,  and  the  P.  Americana  and  sambucifolia  of 
X.  Arner.,  both  closely  allied  to  the  first  and  to  each  other. 
They  are  small  trees,  belonging  to  the  order  Rosacese,  sub- 
order Pomaceae.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  in  autumn 
clusters  of  small  acid  bright  red  fruit.  The  European  tree 
is  more  common  in  cultivation  than  our  own  native  species. 
The  wood  of  all  is  hard  and  suitable  for  turnery.  The  peas- 
antry of  nearly  all  nations  of  Europe  ascribe  supernatural 
qualities  to  the  wood  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  is  used  for 
divining  rods  and  the  like. 

Mountain  Blue,  or  Cliessylite,  is  a  carbonate  of 
copper,  composed  of  25.43  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  69.37 
of  oxide  of  copper,  and  5.20  of  water.  When  pure  it  contains 
55.16  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  occurs  in  the  same  localities-as 
malachite,  and  results  from  the  decomposition  of  other  ores 
of  copper.  When  crystallized  it  is  of  an  azure  blue,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre  varying  from  transparent  to  opaque.  Ches- 
sylite  is  derived  from  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  Fr.,  where  it  is 
found  in  blue  crystals  and  also  in  a  fibrous  state. 

Mountain  Cork,  a  variety  of  asbestos,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  cork,  and,  owing  to  its  structures  of  interlacing 
fibres,  of  so  little  density  as  to  float  on  water.  Mountain 
katker  is  an  equally  light  variety  of  the  same  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  flexible  sheets  resembling  leather. 

Mountain  Limestone,  a  name  given  in  6.  Bnt.  to 
the  great  sub-Carboniferous  limestone  strata.    It  is  there 
metalliferous,  lead  being  the  most  important  ore.   Soils 
resting  on  it  are  commonly  very  fertile. 
Mountains.    See  EARTH,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 
Mount  Au'burn,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  con- 
tains M.  A.  Cemetery,  area  of  125  acres,  laid  out  in  1881. 
Mount  Ayr,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 
Mount  C'armel,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 
Mount  Carmel,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 
Mount  Car'roll,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  111.,  131 
m.  W.  of  Chicago,  has  a  female  sem.  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2815 :  1880,  2878. 

Mount  Clem'ens,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Macomb  co., 
Mich..  20  m.  X.  E.  of  Detroit,  has  a  celebrated  mineral  and 
magnetic  water-cure.  Pop.  1870, 1768 ;  1880,  3057  ;  1884,  3827. 
Mount  Desert  Island,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  Han- 
cock co.,  Me.,  is  14  m.  long  and  7  wide.  Soames's  Sound  di- 
vides it  nearly  in  two.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes.  T 
highest  point  is  Green  Mt.,  1535  ft.  high.  The  Fr.  settled 
M.D.  in  1608,  but  were  in  1616  driven  out  by  the  Eng.,  who 
settled  it  in  1761.  Pop.  1870.  3935  ;  1880,  4657. 

Mount  Desert  Kock.a  small  rocky  islet,  20  m.  b. 
of  M.  D.  Island  :  lat.  43°  58'  7"  N.,  Ion.  68°  7'.22"  W.    It  has 
a  brick  light-house  with  a  fixed  white  dioptnc  iignt. 


Mount'lbrd  (WILLIAM  >.  b.  in  Kidderminster.  Eng..  May 
31,  1816,  was  ed.  at  Manchester  Coll.,  York.  Being  unwill- 
ing to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Ch.  of 
Eng.,  he  was  forced  to  decline  the  pecuniary  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  scholarship  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
colls,  of  Ox. ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1849 ;  was  settled  in 
Gloucester,  Mass..  1850;  retired  from  the  active  ministry. 
Wrote  tfartyria,  EutAanaeia,  etc. 

Mount  Cill'ead,  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Morrow  co.,  O.,  44 
m.  X.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1870, 1087;  1880,  1216. 

Mount  Hol'ly,R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Burlington  co.,  X.  J., 
18  m.  X.  E.  of  Phila.  There  are  also  2  R.  Rs.  to  Xew  York. 
Pop.  Northampton  tp.  1870,  4018 ;  1880,  4630. 

Mount  Joy,  on  R.  R.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  12  m.  N.  W. 
of  Lancaster,  has  a  male  and  female  sem.  and  a  soldiers'  or- 
phan school.  Pop.  1870,  1896 ;  1880,  2058. 

Mount  Mor'rls,  on  R.  R.,  Ogle  co.,  111.,  109m.  W.  byX. 
of  Chicago,  is  the  seat  of  a  M.  E.  sem.  and  collegiate  inst. 
Pop.  tp.  1870.  1455  :  1880,  1959,  including  855  in  v. 

Mount  Morris,  on  R.  R.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  an 
acad.  and  a  sem.  Pup.  1870,  1930  ;  1880,  1899. 

Mount  Pleas'ant,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Henry 
co.,  la.,  contains  the  la.  Wesleyan  Univ..  an  acad. .and  a  fe- 
male sem.  The  la.  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  about  1 
m.  from  the  town.  Pop.  1870,  4245  ;  1880,  4410. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mount  Pleasant,  on  R.  R.,  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  40 
m.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870, 717 ;  1880, 1197. 

Mount  Pulas'kl,  R.  H  junc.,  Logan  co.,  HI.,  21  m. 
N.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1870,  653 ;  1880,  1125. 

Mount  Ster'Iing,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Brown  co.,  HL  Pop. 
1870,  1352  ;  1880,  1445. 

Mount  Sterling,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  Ky.  Pop.  1870,  1040 ;  1880,  2087. 

Mount  Ver'non,  city  and  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  111.  Pop.  1870,  1167  ;.  1880,  2324. 

Mount  Vernon,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Posey  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  O.  River.  Pop.  1870,  2880;  1880,  3730. 

Mount  Vernon,  on  R.  R.,  Linn  co..  la.,  65  m.  W.  of 
the  Miss.,  is  seat  of  Cornell  Coll.  Pop.  1870,  910 ;  1880,  977. 

Mount  Vernon,  R.  R.  June.,  Westchester  co.,  X.  Y. 
Pop.  1870,  2700  ;  1880,  1857. 

Mount  Vernon,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Knox 
co.,  O.,  has  a  fine  c.-h.  Kenyon  Coll.  is  about  6  m.  E.  of  this 
place.  Pop.  1870,  4876  ;  1880,  5249. 

Mount  Vernon,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  contains  MOUNT 
VERNON,  the  residence  of  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  9 
m.  below  Alexandria.  The  mansion  is  a  wooden  building, 
erected  by  Lawrence  Washington  and  enlarged  by  his 
brother  and  heir,  the  President.  In  1858  it  was  purchased, 
with  the  tomb  of  Washington  and  200  acres  of  land,  by  the 
Ladies'  M.  V.  Association  for  $200,000,  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Washington.  Pop.  dist.  1870,  2233 ;  1880,  2555. 

Mourn'lng,  the  official  or  conventional  expression  of 
grief,  has  varied  much  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  The  Hebs.  tore  the  garment,  cut  the  hair  and 
beard,  strewed  ashes  on  the  head,  went  bareheaded  ana 
barefooted,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  weeping  and  smit- 
ing the  breast.  The  Gre.  cut  off  the  hair,  put  on  a  coarse 
black  garment,  retired  into  seclusion,  and  wailed,  with 
the  Roms.  the  M.  was  mostly  done  by  the  women :  the  men 
wore  black  clothes,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  Public  M. 
often  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  republic  on  the  occasion 
of  some  public  calamity  or  on  the  death  of  some  great  man  ; 
during  the  empire,  on  the  death  of  an  emp.  Then  all  busi- 
ness stopped  ;  the  temples,  the  forum,  the  schools,  and  the 
baths  were  closed.  The  M.  rites  among  barbarians  and  half 
savages  are  often  horrible.  In  the  Feejee  Islands  the  women 
burn  their  bodies  when  a  chief  dies,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred 
fingers  are  amputated  to  be  hung  on  his  grave.  Among  civ- 
ilized nations  the  M.  customs  have  become  very  similar  in 
modern  times,  and  consist  mostly  in  retirement  within  the 
house  and  avoidance  of  what  is  bright  and  noisy. 

Mouse,  pi.  Mice  [Lat.  mug,  mures],  a  name  applied  t 
the  smaller  rodents  of  the  family  Muridae  and  of  some  allied 
families,  the  larger  species  being  called  rats,  hamsters,  eti 
The  house  M.  and  rats  are  of  the  family  Muridse,  group 
Mures.    Of  these,  the  -¥«*•  muscidw,  or  common  house-.,*. , 
is  world- wide  in  its  present  range,  though  brought  first  from 
the  Old  World.    The  New-World  M.  are  many  of  them  of 
the  group  Sigmodontes.    The  number  of  species  of  M. 
very  great.   The  amount  of  damage  done  to  agriculturists  by 
M.  alone  is  simply  incalculable. 

Moussellne,  moos'lin,  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton.  \ 
to  the  beginning'of  the  present  century  all  muslin  used  m 
Europe  clme  from  India,  and  the  Indian  fabrics  of  this 
name  were  often  of  an  astonishing  fineness,  justifying  their 
pScalname  of  "woven  wind:"  but  European  manufact- 
ures have  superseded  Indian  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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then  dried,  a  pledget  of  spider's  web,  or  a  lump  of  amadou 
is  rolled  into  a  little  cone  and  placed  upon  the  part  which 
it  is  desired  to  cauterize.  It  is  then  set  on  fire  and  held  in 
place  by  an  instrument  called  a  porte-moxa.  The  neighbor- 
ing parts  are  surrounded  by  wet  lint.  It  is  often  useful  in 
spinal  disease,  neuralgia,  etc.  After  firing,  the  part  may  be 
dressed  with  ammonia  or  ice. 

Mozambique,  mo-zam-beek',  terr.  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Afr..  extending  along  the  Mozambique  Channel  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  between  lat.  10°  41'  and  26°  S.,  and 
belonging  to  Port.  The  coast-land  is  low,  with  a  rich, 
humid  soil  and  a  hot,  moist  climate,  which  make  it  extreme- 
ly fertile.  Large  harvests  of  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  all 
varieties  of  tropical  fruits  are  gathered  wherever  the  ground 
is  cultivated.  Hippopotami,  elephants,  lions,  crocodiles, 
and  flamingoes  abound.  On  the  islands  and  shoals  with 
which  the  coast  is  fringed  turtles  are  caught  in  great  num- 
bers, and  pearl-fishing  is  very  remunerative  ;  tortoise-shell 
is  a  staple  article  of  export.  The  interior  is  higher,  almost 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests  yielding  many  vari- 
eties of  excellent  timber  and  dyewoods.  The  authority  of 
the  Port,  is  very  slight.  Area,  382,683  sq.  m.  Pop.  350,000. 

Mozambique,  cap.  of  the  Port.  terr.  of  the  same  name, 
is  in  lat.  15°  2'  S.,  on  a  small  island.  It  is  defended  by  3  forts, 
has  a  good  harbor  and  some  trade  in  rice,  gum,  gold-dust, 
ebony,  tortoise-shell,  and  timber.  Pop.  8522. 

Mozambique  Channel,  the  strait  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Afr.  and  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  about  1000 
m.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  between  500  and  600  m.  at 
its  entrances,  and  of  nearly  300  m.  in  the  middle.  The  Co- 
moro Islands  are  at  its  N.  outlet. 

Mozarab'Ic  Liturgy.  The  Chr.  subjects  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  Sp.  were  called  Moiarabet,  "Arabs  by  adoption." 
Their  liturgy,  Ephesine  in  its  type  if  not  in  its  origin,  and  not 
called  Mozarabic  till  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
8th  century,  is,  in  its  ground-work  at  least,  coeval  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Sp.  But  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury (in  Aragon  1071,  and  in  Castile  1074)  it  gave  place,  by 
royal  authority,  to  the  Rom.  liturgy.  Through  the  influence 
and  example  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1436-1517)  the  use  of  it 
was  revived  in  Toledo  (after  1502),  in  Salamanca  (1517),  and 
in  Valladolid  (1567).  By  the  concordat  of  1842  provision  was 
made  for  its  continuance  at  Toledo,  but  nowhere  else.  It 
has  been  pronounced  "  the  richest,  the  fullest,  the  most  va- 
ried of  all  known  liturgies."  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mozart'  (WOLFGANG  AMADEUS),  b.  at  Salzburg  Jan.  27, 
1756,  and  d.  at  Vienna  Dec.  1,  1791.  When  but  an  infant  he 
absorbed  a  knowledge  of  music  by  listening  to  the  lessons 
given  his  sister,  Maria  Anna.  At  4  he  played  the  piano  with 
ease,  and  composed  simple  pieces,  dictating  them  to  his 
father.  When  the  boy  was  6  yrs.  of  age  the  father,  Leopold 
M.,  visited  Munich  and  Vienna  with  his  2  children,  whose 
performances  excited  admiration.  Leopold  brought  home 
with  them  a  small  violin  for  Wolfgang,  who  learned  by 
himself  to  play  it.  In  1763  Leopold  made  a  second  tour 
with  the  children,  visiting  the  most  important  cities  of 
Europe,  and  although  only  8  yrs.  of  age  Wolfgang  com- 
posed most  of  the  symphonies  which  were  played  at  his 
concerts,  and  which  roused  Lond.  to  enthusiasm  in  1764. 
Home  for  a  few  months  in  1766,  Wolfgang  pursued  the  study 
of  composition  under  his  father.  In  1767  Leopold  and  the 
children  went  to  Vienna,  and  remained  there  more  than  a 
yr.,  hoping  to  improve  their  fortunes,  but  they  reaped  only 
loss  and  disappointment.  The  emp.  Joseph  II.,  astonished 
at  Wolfgang's  genius,  bantered  him  to  compose  an  opera. 
Leopoldmistook  this  jest  for  an  order,  and  set  the  boy  of  10 
at  work  upon  a  libretto  obtained  after  great  difficulty.  The 
It.  court-musicians,  piqued  at  this  doubtful  favor  to  the  Ger. 
child,  even  then  formed  their  mean  clique  against  him.  The 
opera,  covering  558  pages  of  MS.,  was  never  allowed  a 
representation.  From  all  these  fruitless  miseries  the  Mo- 
zarts  escaped  at  last,  the  father  and  son  travelling  through 
It.  At  Milan  an  opera  by  him,  MUriilate,  was  brought  on 
the  stage  and  repeated  20  times.  The  whole  tour  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  court-organist  to 
the  abp.  of  Salzburg.  From  1777  to  1779  he  resided  in  Paris, 
where  the  battle  between  Gluck  and  Piccini  was  then  rag- 
ing. In  1780  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  Prince  Charles 
Theodore  of  Bavaria  to  write  the  opera  Idomeneo.  In  this 
entirely  new  creation  M.  laid  the  corner-stone  of  dramatic 
composition.  The  possession  of  merit  was  delightful  to  the 
abp.  of  Salzburg,  and  the  better  to  secure  it  he  at  once  had 
M.  return  with  his  honors  from  Munich,  and  in  1781  move 
with  him  to  Vienna  as  a  member  of  his  household.  The  abp. 
there  lavished  upon  him  the  penury  and  ignominy  with 
which  he  honored  his  menial  servants.  After  a  fruitless  re- 
monstrance, M.  resigned,  and  unwillingly  but  needfully  gave 
lessons  for  a  living  in  Vienna,  which  thereafter  was  his 
home  In  1782  M.  married  Constance  Weber,  a  pianist. 
Joseph  II.,  fond  of  his  It.  masters,  the  enemies  of  M.,  was 
slow  in  granting  him  any  privileges.  Finally,  L- 'JSnlevement 
du  berau  was  ordered,  and  paid  for  with  50  ducats  The 
emp.  gave  him  the  office  of  composer  to  the  court  and  a 
salary  of  800  florins,  but  with  indifference  made  his  office  a 
sinecure,  for  many  yrs.  not  asking  a  note  from  his  hand. 
To  sustain  his  family  he  was  obliged  to  give  lessons,  write 
waltzes  and  contredanses  for  balls,  and  give  concerts  in 
neighboring  cities.  It  was  not  till  his  28th  yr.  (1784)  that 
these  ephemeral  labors  were  followed  by  uninterrupted  in- 
dustry m  composition,  when  but  7  yrs.  of  life  remained  to 
him.  The  opportunity  which  wealth  and  royalty  refused  to 
give  came  unsought  in  the  libretto  of  //  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
written  for  M.  by  Da  Ponte  in  1786.  The  people  of  Prague 
afs^emention  for  their  warm  and  practical  appreciation 
of  M.  They  asked  an  opera,  and  Don  Giovanni,  the  triumph 
of  dramatic  composition,  was  written  for  them  in  1787  In 
1(88  he  commenced  to  feel  depressed  by  his  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  the  nerves.  A  mysterious  messenger  came  to 
him  and  engaged  him  to  write  a  Requiem,  refusing  any  in- 
formation as  to  its  destination.  In  the  single  yr.  ot  1791  M 


wrote  Die  Zauberflote  for  indifferent  Vienna,  IM  Clemenza  di 
Tito  for  loving  Prague,  and  the  requiem  for  himself.  On  a 
dismal  day  of  rain,  unfollowed  by  a  friend,  the  bodies  of 
M.  and  15  other  dead  were  hurried  through  the  streets  of 
Vienna  to  the  common  burying-ground  of  the  poor,  and  his 
grave  is  now  unknown. 

M.  is  considered  the  greatest  composer  of  the  world.  In 
every  kind  of  composition  he  produced  works  of  the  great- 
est excellence.  He  wrote,  without  showing  the  slightest 
weakness  anywhere,  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  masses, 
quartets,  solos  for  diverse  instruments,  sonatas,  and  dance- 
music.  He  was  the  best  pianist  of  his  time  in  Ger.  Not  less 
remarkable  were  his  improvisations.  His  fecundity  is  per- 
haps without  a  parallel.  His  life  was  less  than  half  the 
usual  length ;  half  of  that  short  life  was  spent  in  long  con- 
cert-tours, and  his  delicate  health  and  his  lessons  and  other 
ephemeral  work  sadly  diminished  his  productiveness.  Yet 
he  wrote  626  published  works  and  294  compositions  either 
unfinished  or  unpublished.  Don  Giovanni.  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
Die  Zauberjlute,  the  requiem,  the  symphony  in  G  minor,  the 
quartets  Nos.  10  and  18,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  de- 
lights this  most  favored  genius  gave  the  world.  {From  oriff. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  C.  H.  FABNHAM.] 

Mu'cilage  [Lat.  mucus],  a  solution  in  water  of  any  gum- 
my matter.  (See  ABABIN,  DEXTBINE,  GLUE,  GUM,  STARCH, 
and  TRAGACANTH.) 

Mucorl'nl  [Lat.  mucor,  "mould"],  an  order  of  sapro- 
phytic  fungi  in  which  the  oospores  are  solitary  and  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  conjugation,  and  whose  conidia  con- 
sist of  sacs  containing  one  to  many  spores.  The  species  of 
this  order  are  very  widely  distributed.  They  are  found  on 
nearly  all  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  One 
species,  Phycomyces  nitens,  grows  on  oily  substances.  As  a 
rule,  the  members  of  this  order  are  quite  small,  although  P. 
nitens  has  been  known  to  attain  the  height  of  a  foot. 

Inasmuch  as  the  species  of  this  order  conform  tolerably 
closely  to  the  type,  we  may  select  Mucor  mucedo,  a  common 
mould  growing  on  dung  and  other  substances,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  whole  order.  If  fresh  horse-dung  be  placed 
in  a  moist  place,  it  will  soon  be  covered  by  a  coating  of 
white  glistening  fibres,  which  are  the  hypha3  or  mycelial 
threads  of  M.  mucedo.  They  soon  cover  the  surface  of  the 
dung  with  a  cotton-wool-like  mass,  from  which  mass  pro- 
ject certain  threads,  whose  tips,  at  first  white,  afterward 
black,  are  the  conidia  or  asexual  fruit,  consisting  of  sacs 
containing  a  large  number  of  spores.  The  hyphas  or  threads 
composing  the  mycelium,  branch  in  all  directions,  and  are 
occasionally  divided  by  cross-partitions.  The  contents  are 
colorless  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown  or  gray.  If  sub- 
merged, thehyphse  live,  at  least  fora  certain  length  of  time, 
but  undergo  certain  changes ;  the  cross-partitions  become 
more  numerous,  and  the  cell- walls  sometimes  bulge  a  little. 
When  the  mycelium  of  M.  mucedo  is  kept  quite  moist,  it  un- 
dergoes a  modification,  and  we  have  the  production  of  what 
is  known  to  Ger.  mycologists  as  Brutzdlen,  These  are 
formed  in  the  following  way :  The  cross-partitions  increase 
in  number,  and  some  of  the  cells  thus  formed  swell  until 
they  become  nearly  spherical.  The  protoplasmic  contents 
of  the  cells  then  roll  themselves  up  into  round  masses  re- 
sembling spores,  which  afterward  are  capable  of  germinat- 
ing. The  filaments,  or  hyphas,  which  rise  above  the  common 
mass  of  mycelium  to  bear  the  conidia,  are  generally  from 
an  eighth  to  half  an  inch  high.  The  ends  of  the  hyphae 
swell  into  a  globular-shaped  sac.  The  contents  of  the  sac  are 
at  first  continuous  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  filament, 
but  are  afterward  cut  off  by  an  arched  partition.  The 
expanded  tip  of  the  mycelium,  which  projects  into  the 
spore-sac,  is  known  as  the  columeUa.  The  spores  are  formed 
by  free-cell  formation.  Their  color  is  grayish-brown,  and 
when  seen  in  mass  they  often  appear  black.  The  external 
wall  of  the  sporangium  is  composed  of  2  layers,  the  outer  of 
which  is  beset  with  short  hairs.  Within  the  sporangium  is 
an  expansible  elastic  substance,  whose  presence  can  be 
demonstrated  before  the  spores  are  ripe  by  bursting  open 
the  outer  wall,  when  the  elastic  substance  projects  as  a 
globular  mass,  in  which  the  young  spores  are  imbedded. 
When  ripe  the  spores  are  discharged  with  some  violence  by 
means  of  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  elastic  substance  :  the 
whole  outer  wall  breaks  away  and  disappears,  except  a 
small  portion  which  remains,  forming  a  rim  about  the  base. 
In  M.  stotonifer  (bread-mould)  it  happens  that  not  only  is  the 
outer  wall  of  the  sporangium  destroyed,  but  the  very  large 
columella  splits  and  collapses,  falling  back  over  the  fruit- 
stalk  like  an  umbrella  or  small  toadstool.  The  spores  are 
often  projected  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  spores 
placed  on  a  moist  surface  swell  to  two,  three,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  times  their  original  dimensions,  but  do 
not  clearly  show  a  division  of  their  wall  into  two  layers. 
Their  germination  takes  place  by  the  growth  of  one  or  more 
tubes,  which  soon  assume  all  the  appearance  of  the  my- 
celium of  M.  mucedo,  and  in  a  short  time,  usually  only  a  few 
hours,  reproduce  the  conidia  of  the  species. 

When  M.  mucedo  is  cultivated  on  a  decoction  of  horse- 
dung  it  only  bears  conidia.  When  growing  spontaneously 
on  horse-dung  it  not  unfrequently  produces  oospores  as 
well.  The  oospo_res  are  produced  in  the  following  manner : 
Two  hyphae  which  are  lying  near  one  another  send  out 
lateral  snoots,  which  increase  in  size,  gradually  approachi: 
one  another  until  they  meet.  The  two  parts  in  contact  are 
next  cut  off  by  partitions  from  the  hyphae  from  which  they 
respectively  arose.  Finally,  the  cell-wall  at  the  point  of 
contact  is  absorbed,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  2 
cells  unite  into  a  globular  mass,  which  afterward  becomes 
enveloped  in  a  coating  of  cellulose  and  grows  into  a  spore. 
The  oospore  remains  attached  for  some  time  to  the  my- 
celium, but  is  finally  set  free.  The  oospore  germinates  in 
the  following  manner:  The  thick  outer  coat  opens,  and 
from  the  contents  of  the  spore  there  grows  out  a  germinal 
tube,  which  soon  assumes  all  the  marks  of  the  ordinary 
Mucor  mycelium.  This  mycelium,  arising  directly  from  the 
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oospore,  produces  conidia.   [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cijc., 
by  PROF.  W.  G.  FARLOW,  M.  D.] 

Mudge  (Rev.  ENOCH),  b.  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21,  1776 ; 
joined  the  itinerant  ministry  at  the  second  session  of  the 
N.  Eng.  conference  in  1793.  All  the  other  Meth.  preachers 
in  the  E.  States  down  to  that  date  had  gone  thither  from 
the  Middle  or  S.  States.  He  travelled  and  preached  through 
most  of  Mass.,  R.  I..  Conn.,  and  Me.  In  the  latter  State, 
which  was  then  a  wilderness,  he  endured  severe  and  ro- 
mantic trials.  He  was  a  chief  founder  of  its  now  prevalent 
Methodism.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Mass.  The  latter  yrs.  of  his  life  were  spent  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  as  chaplain  to  its  mariners'  chapel.  He  wrote  a  vol. 
of  excellent  Sei^mons  for  Mariners  and  many  poetical  pieces 
of  some  merit.  D.  in  1850. 

Muez'zln,  or  Mueddln  [Ar.  fromwsn,  "  ear  "],  an  offi- 
cial, usually  blind,  who  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
chants  the  call  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosque 
in  Mohammedan  towns.  In  the  daytime  the  call  Adan  is 
used  :  "  God  is  most  great ;  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  Allah's  prophet !  Come  to 
prayer  !  Come  to  security !  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep !" 
The  night-cry,  Via,  is  like  the  Adan,  but  ends  in  these  words  : 
"  There  is  no  God  but  Allah.  He  has  no  companion  !  he  has 
no  companion  !  To  him  belongs  dominion  ;  to  him  praise  is 
due.  He  confers  life  and  causes  death ;  he  is  living  and 
shall  never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing  and  all  power." 
The  call  Ebed  is  made  an  hour  before  day.  Its  first  words 
are,  "  I  praise  the  perfection  of  God,  the  Eternal  One." 

Mufti  ("  expounder  "),  or  Slielkli-ul-Islam  ("lord 
of  the  faith"),  called  also  the  Grand  Mufti,  the  second  in 
rank  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Porte,  the  head  of  the 
depts.  of  religion  and  law.  At  present  he  is  but  the  supreme 
expounder  of  the  law.  The  name  mufti  is  also  given  to  the 
jurisconsults  who  are  attached  to  the  govt.  councils  through- 
out the  empire. 

Muggleto'nlans,  the  followers  of  Ludowic  Muggleton 
(1007-97),  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Lond.,  who  was  himself  the 
follower  or  one  John  Reeve,  a  fanatic  who  professed  to 
have  prophetic  gifts.  His  sect,  though  still  in  existence 
after  1830,  is  believed  now  to  be  extinct. 

Miih'lenberg  (FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  the  Trappe, 
Pa.,  June  2, 1750 ;  held  important  Lutheran  pastorates  in  Pa. 
and  in  New  York  ;  was  M.  C.  from  Pa.  1779-80  and  1789-97, 
and  was  twice  speaker  of  the  House  ;  held  also  important 
State  and  Federal  offices.  D.  June  4, 1801. 

Muhlenberg  (HEINRICH  MELCHIOR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Eim- 
beck,  Ger.,  Sept.  6, 1711,  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Halle  ;  en- 
tered the  Lutheran  ministry ;  was  an  instructor  at  Francke's 
orphan-house,  and  in  1742  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Amer. ; 
was  stationed  first  at  Phila.,  and  afterward  at  the  Trappe, 
Montgomery  co.,  Pa. ;  travelled  extensively  ;  founded  the 
Lutheran  ministerium  of  Pa.,  the  first  in  Amer.,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  chief  founder  of  the  Amer.  Lutheran  Ch. 
D.  Oct.  7,  1787. 

Miilileuberg  (HENRY  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  13,  1782,  was  Lutheran  pastor  of  Reading,  Pa.,  1802-08 ; 
M.  C.  1829-38 ;  was  twice  a  Dem.  candidate  for  gov. ;  de- 
clined the  Rus.  mission  and  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy ; 
was  U.  S.  minister  to  Aus.  1838-40.  D.  Aug.  11,  1844.— His 
son,  HENRY  A.  (b.  July  1823,  d.  Jan.  9, 1854),  was  a  graduate 
of  Dickinson  Coll.,  a  lawyer,  author  of  a.  Life  of  Gen.  Muhlen- 
berg ;  was  sent  to  Cong,  in  1854,  but  d.  soon  after,  having 
sat  but  one  day  in  Cong. 

Muhleuberg  (JOHN  PETER  GABRIEL),  b.  at  the  Trappe, 
Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1746,  a  son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  was  ed.  in 
Halle,  but  ran  away  from  coll.  and  enlisted  in  the  dragoons ; 
became  in  1772  Lutheran  minister  of  Woodstock,  Va. ;  was 
much  in  public  life,  and  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  threw  off  his  gown  in  the  pulpit,  displaying  a 
military  uniform,  read  his  commission  as  col.,  and  ordered 
the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits  ;  served  with  distinction  at 
Charleston,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth.  Stony 
Point,  and  Yorktown  ;  became  a  brig.-gen.  in  1777,  and  after- 
ward a  maj.-gen. ;  was  v.-p.  of  Pa.  1785 ;  M.  C.  1789-91, 
1793-95,  and  1799-1801 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1801-02 ;  became  in  1802 
U.  S.  supervisor  of  revenue  for  Pa.,  and  in  1803  collector  of 
the  port  of  Phila.  D.  Oct.  1, 1807. 

Miililenberg  (WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila. 
Sept.  16, 1796,  grad.  at  the  University  of  Pa.  in  1814,  and  en- 
tered the  Epis.  ministry  in  1817.  From  1846  to  1858  he  was 
rector  of  the  ch.  of  the  Holy  Communion,  erected  by  his 
sister,  corner  of  6th  avenue  and  20th  St.,  New  York.  In  1858 
he  became  the  first  supt.  and  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  him.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  Coll.  in  1834.  Author  of 
several  popular  hymns.  D.  in  New  York  Apr.  8, 1877. 

Miihlliausen,  miil-how'zen,  town  of  the  Ger.  empire, 
prov.  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  111,  which  divides  it  into 
the  old  and  the  new  city,  and  is  crossed  here  by  4  bridges. 
The  old  town  is  rather  indifferently  built,  though  its  streets 
are  neat  and  clean  ;  the  new  town  is  very  elegant.    Even  a 
century  ago  M.  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen  cloths ;  many 
other  manufactures  have  since  been  added,  such  as  cotton 
prints,  muslins,  watered  silks,  stained  paper,  parchment, 
starch,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  towns  of  Ger.    Pop.  68,283. 
Mulatto.    See  MIXED  RACES  and  NEGRO. 
Mul'berry  [Ger.  Maulbeere ;  Lat.  morus ;  Gr.  fxopov],  a 
small  tree  of  the  genus  Morus,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.    Those  only  which  produce  leaf  adapted  for  the 
food  of  the  silkworm  are  of  economical  importance.    The 
black  M.  is  doubtless  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  was  culti- 
!  vated  by  the  ancs.  for  its  fruit.    Its  foliage  is  sometimes 
employed  to  feed  the  silkworm,  though  now  not  often  used, 
the  leaf  of  the  white  M.  (Morus  alba)  having  proved  more 
i  suitable  for  that  purpose.    The  leaves  of  both  species  are 
I  good  fodder  for  cattle.    The  white  M.  is  supposed  not  to 
|  nave  existed  in  Europe  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
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silkworm  in  the  6th  century.  The  stocks  preferred  in  It. 
appear  to  be  the  common  white  of  the  varieties  Morettiano 
and  orange  or  arancino.  The  relative  value  of  the  different 
varieties  depends  partly  on  the  quantity  of  foliage  obtain- 
able from  a  given  number  of  trees,  partly  on  the  proportion 
of  edible  matter  furnished  the  worm  by  a  given  weight  of 
leaves,  and  partly  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  silk-forming 
material  yielded  by  the  foliage.  Nothing  but  careful  experi- 
ment and  observation  can  guide  the  cultivator  in  the  choice 
of  the  stock  to  propagate  from,  and  in  his  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  M.  requires  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil,  and  thrives 
well  neither  in  clay  nor  in  sand.  It  is  best  propagated  by 
seed,  though  the  methods  of  layering  and  cutting  are  some- 
times employed  with  the  multicavli*,  and  grafting  is  practised 
with  most  varieties.  Ungrafted  trees  yield  the  finest  silk, 
but  in  smaller  quantity  than  grafted.  Irrigation  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  to  hasten  the  growth  of  young  plants. 
but  the  leaf  of  freely -watered  trees  is  neither  a  healthy  food 
for  the  worm  nor  rich  in  material  for  silk.  Water,  therefore, 
should  be  applied  only  when  clearly  necessary.  Many  high 
authorities  maintain  that  it  is  better  to  strip  the  trees  only 
in  alternate  years,  the  crop  of  leaf  being  more  than  double 
in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  by  an- 
nual gathering.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Mulberry,  Paper,  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  a  tree 
of  the  same  family  as  the  mulberry,  but  of  a  very  distinct 
genus,  indigenous  to  Japan,  and  now  widely  distributed 
through  various  parts  of  the  world.  From  its  fibrous  inner 
bark  it  is  said  that  the  tapa  cloth  of  the  S.  Sea  Islanders 
was  made  by  a  simple  process  of  beating.  The  prin.  use  of 
this  fibrous  bark  in  Japan  was  for  the  making  of  paper. 

Mule  [Lat.  mylus],  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  synony- 
mous with  hybrid,  but  more  commonly  denoting  the  off- 
spring of  the  male  ass  and  of  the  mare  ;  the  corresponding 
offspring  of  the  male  horse  and  female  ass  being  the  jennet 
or  hinny,  a  very  different  animal.  The  M.  is  a  hardy,  strong, 
serviceable  animal,  peculiarly  adapted  to  hard  work  in  hot 
weather,  such  as  would  be  too  hot  for  horse  or  ox. 

Miiller,  mil'ler  (FBIEDRICH  MAXIMILIAN),  LL.D.,  known 
as  MAX  MULLER,  a  son  of  the  poet  Wilhelm  Muller  (1794- 
1827),  b.  at  Dessau  Dec.  6, 1823 ;  studied  at  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  giving  special  attention  to  Sans.,  under  such 
masters  as  Brockhaus,  Bopp,  Schelling,  and  Burnouf ;  went 
in  1846  to  Eng.  and  in  1848  to  Ox. ;  became  in  1850  deputy 
Taylorian  prof,  of  comparative  philology,  prof,  in  1854, 
curator  of  the  Bodleian  library  1856,  fellow  of  All  Souls  1858, 
and  in  1868  received  a  new  professorship  of  comparative 
philology.  His  chief  works  are  a  translation  of  the  Hilopa- 
desa,  the  Meghaduta  in  Ger.,  The  Hymns  off  the  Big-  Veda, 
with  the  text  and  translation  of  the  Pratis-akhya ;  Hist,  of 
Anc.  Sans.  Lit.,  etc. 

Miiller  (JOHANNES),  b.  at  Coblentz  July  14,  1801,  in  hum- 
ble circumstances ;  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  med. ; 
took  his  degree  in  1822,  and  became  prof,  of  physiology  and 
anat.  in  1826  at  Bonn  and  in  1833  at  Berlin,  where  he  d.  Apr. 
28,  1858.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  his 
age,  and  his  publications  number  about  100.  His  prin.  works 
are  Elements  of  Physiology,  De  Respirations  Foetus,  De  Glan- 
dularum  Secernentium  Structura. 

Muller,  von  (FERDINAND),  BARON,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  at 
Rostock,  Ger.,  in  1825,  ed.  at  Kiel ;  investigated  the  bot.  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  emigrated  to  Australia  1847 :  made 
extensive  botanical  explorations  in  S.  Australia  at  his  own 
expense  1848-52 ;  was  then  made  govt.  botanist  for  the 
colony  of  Victoria ;  explored  many  mt.-ranges  previously 
unknown  1852-55  ;  was  naturalist  to  Gregory's  exploring  ex- 
pedition 1855-56 ;  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Mel- 
bourne 1657-73:  wrote  Fragmenta  Phytographice  Australia, 
Plants  of  Victoria.  Flora  Avstralierisis,  and  other  works ;  was 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  1871. 

Muller,  Ton  (JOHANNES),  b.  at  Schaffhausen,  Switz., 
Jan.  3,  1752,  studied  at  Gottingen  ;  was  prof,  in  Gr.  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Schaffhausen  from  1772  to  1774 ;  retired 
into  private  life,  and  resided  till  1781  in  Geneva,  occupied 
by  preparations  for  his  great  work  on  the  Hist,  of  Stritz.,  of 
which  the  first  vol.  appeared  at  Berne  in  1780 ;  was  prof,  of 
hist  at  Cassel  1781-83.  but  retired  again  into  private  life, 
and  lived  at  Geneva  till  1786.  In  this  yr.  he  was  appointed 
court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  and  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Fr.  in  1791,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  where 
he  stayed  till  1804,  when  he  went  to  Berlin ;  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prus.,  and  received  permis- 
sion to  use  the  Prus.  archives  for  a  hist,  of  Frederick  II. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the  occupation  of  Berlin  by 
the  Fr.,  Nap.  succeeded  in  winning  him  over  to  his  side, 
and  in  1808  Johannes  von  Muller  accepted  a  position  as 
minister  of  state  to  the  king  of  Westphalia.  This  act,  and 
the  very  pronounced  manner  in  which  he  extolled  Nap.,  ex- 
cited great  indignation  in  Ger.  D.  May  29,  1809. 

Mul'let  [Lat.  mullus],  a  name  common  to  the  fishes  i 
the  family  Mugilidae,  and  often  extended  to  the  very  differ- 
ent family  Mullidaj  or  sur-mullets  and  to  other  fishes.    C 
the  true  mullets  of  the  Amer.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters,  the 
striped  M.,  the  white  M.,  and  the  rock  M.  are  small  but 
esteemed  food  fishes.    The  waters  of  the  Old  N\  orld  abound 
in  true  M.  of  many  species.    They  are  generally  fine  for 
table,  and  often  ascend  rivers,  and  can  be  naturalized  m 
fresh  water.    The  gray  M.  (3f.  capilo)  is  one  of  the  best. 

Mnl'llns  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Eng.  about  15,5;  embraced 
the  principles  of  Puritanism  ;  settled  with  his  family  at  Ley- 
den,  Hoi.,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  upon  re  igious 
liberty  in  Eng.  :  was  one  of  the  pnn.  promoters  of  the  col 
onizationof  Plymouth  by  the  Pilgrims :  came  in  theMa>- 
flower,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  "compact  drawn 
up  on  board  that  vessel  in  Cape  Cod  harbor  Nov.  11,  1620. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  was  expected 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  pub  He  affairs  of  the  colony, 
but  he  d.  in  the  spring  of  1621,  as  also  his  wife  and  all  the 
family  except  his  daughter  Priscilla,  whose  refusal  of  the 
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hand  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  marriage  to  John  Alden 
form  the  subject  of  Longfellow's  poem,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish. 

Miilock  (DINAR  MARIA}.    See  CRAIK. 

.11  u  1 1  an',  or  .'I  oo  It  a  ii,  town  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  is  a  military  station,  interesting  on  account  of  its 
ruins,  and  of  late  rising  into  commercial  consequence 
through  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  opening  of 
steamboat  lines.  Pop.  56,826. 

Multiplication  [Lat.  tnultiplicatio],  the  operation  of 
finding  the  product  of  2  or  more  quantities.  The  product 
of  2  quantities  is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  one  of  them 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  other.  The  quantity 
to  be  taken  is  called  the  multiplicand,  and  the  quantity  by 
which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the  multiplier.  Both 
multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  called  factors  of  the  result- 
ing product.  In  algebra  the  sign  of  the  product  of  2  factors 
is  +  when  both  factors  have  the  same  sign,  and  it  is  —  when 
the  factors  have  contrary  signs.  (For  the  methods  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  M.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
ordinary  treatises  on  arith.  and  algebra.  See  LOGARITHMS.) 

.11  u ii i 'my,  a  preserved  corpse  or  body,  especially  Egyp- 
tian. Immediately  after  death  the  bodies  of  males  were  re- 
moved to  the  establishments  of  the  taricheittai  or  embalm- 
ers  ;  those  of  females  kept  at  home.  A  scribe  then  marked 
with  a  reed  a  line  on  the  right  flank,  and  an  operator  ( para- 
schistes)  made  an  incision  along  the  line  under  the  ribs  with 
an  ^Ethiopian  stone.  The  internal  and  soft  parts  were  then 
removed,  only  the  heart  and  kidneys  being  left  in  the 
corpse  ;  the  brain  was  extracted,  and  the  body  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  expense  laid  out  upon  it.  The  most 
costly  of  the  processes  then  in  use  cost  a  talent  of  silver, 
about  $1218,  and  consisted  in  applying  drags,  powdered 
resins,  and  cassia  through  the  orifices,  and  in  steeping  the 
body  in  palm  wine  and  soaking  it  in  natron  for  70  days. 
The  second  style  cost  about  $406,  or  a  mina,  and  in  this 
the  brain  alone  was  removed,  the  viscera  being  left  inside, 
but  injected  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  corpse  soaked  in 
natron  as  before,  and  the  viscera  left  to  come  away.  In  the 
third  manner,  the  poorest,  the  body  was  washed  with  myrrh 
and  salted.  The  examination  of  numerous  M.,  however, 
shows  that  certain  gen.  processes  were  used  at  different 
periods.  Those  of  the  "  old  empire  "  were  less  carefully 
preserved,  for  they  are  found  as  mere  skeletons  which  emit 
a  faint  odor  of  bitumen  ;  at  the  time  of  the  llth  dynasty 
they  are  often  in  the  same  condition,  or  else  yellow,  dry, 
and  brittle.  Under  the  12th  the  M.  become  black  from  the 
use  of  bitumen,  and  the  skin,  though  flexible,  dried.  From 
the  18th  to  the  21st  dynasty  the  M.  found  at  Memphis  are 
black  and  dry,  owing  to  the  use  of  bitumen,  while  those  at 
Thebes  are  yellow  from  the  employment  of  wax,  and  shin- 
ing, the  nails  dyed  with  henne.  These  styles,  with  some 
modifications,  continued  till  the  26th  dynasty.  After  that 
age  the  M.  become  black  and  heavy,  forming  a  compact 
mass  with  their  bandages,  and  only  separated  by  force. 
Those  at  the  Rom.  period  are  gray  and  lissome,  but  some  of 
the  later  time  only  rudely  bandaged  and  steeped  in  natron. 
The  processes  were  drying  in  the  sand,  steeping  in  natron, 
and  then  drying,  boiling  in  resins,  bitumen,  or  in  fine  resins 
only— differences  to  which  the  color  is  due.  After  prepara- 
tion they  were  at  the  oldest  age  covered  with  a  shroud  and 
deposited  in  a  wooden  coffin,  in  shape  of  a  M.  with  a  face, 
placed  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus  with  a  flat  cover  of 
basalt,  red  granite,  or  limestone  ;  more  careful  bandaging, 
and  deposited  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus  or  coffin  made 
out  of  a  single  tree,  filled  with  implements  and  utensils,  ap- 
pear at  the  time  of  the  llth  dynasty ;  and  with  scarabaei  and 
other  amulets  under  the  13th,  but  rich  coffins  and  inferior 
M.  under  the  subsequent  lines.  At  the  time  of  the  18th  the 
bandaging  is  more  perfect,  the  tomb  filled  with  sepulchral 
figures,  and  the  viscera,  distributed  into  4  portions,  and 
separately  embalmed  and  bandaged,  were  deposited  in 
the  so  called  canopi  or  sepulchral  vases  in  shape  of  the  4 
mummied  gods  or  genii  of  Hades— Amset,  Hapi,  Tuautmutf, 
and  Kabhsenuf  —  who  presided  over  the  4  quarters  of  the 
compass.  After  this  period  at  Memphis  the  M.  are  provided 
with  amulets  of  stone  and  porcelain,  the  flank  incisions 
covered  with  rectangular  tin  plates  on  which  is  engraved  a 
symbolic  eye,  and  placed  in  monolith  sarcophagi.  At  Thebes 
the  bodies  are  more  carefully  bandaged  in  the  shape  known 
as  that  of  a  M.,  and  made  symmetrical  by  the  use  of  pledg- 
ets ;  as  many  as  700  yards  of  bandages  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed, and  a  papyrus  generally  placed  with  the  M.  They 
were  placed  in  painted  coffins  of  sycamore-wood  in  shape 
of  a  M.,  the  face  of  a  fine  wood,  and  the  eyes  sometimes  in- 
laid. 1  hey  become  more  beautiful  at  th'e  time  of  the  22d 
and  following  dynasties,  and  when  the  exterior  bandages 
have  a  kind  of  leather  brace  about  an  inch  wide  passed 
round  the  neck  and  edged  with  scarlet  leather,  stamped  at 
the  end  with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  reigning  monarch 
and  scenes  of  adoration  to  the  god  Khem.  In  other  in- 
stances the  M.  have  their  outer  bandages  encased  by  a  car- 
tonage  or  outer  covering  of  many  layers  of  linen  plastered 
smoothly  with  a  thin  coat  of  lime,  on  which  are  painted 
religious  scenes  in  gay  colors  in  tempera,  sometimes  en- 
hanced by  varnish.  These  are  fashioned  to  the  form  and 
were  laced  up  behind,  and  the  M.  were  then  placed  in  cof- 
ftns  not  very  elaborately  decorated,  sometimes  as  many  as 
3  in  number.  The  prin.  M.  of  the  26th  and  following  dynas- 
ties, till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great;  B.  c. 
*J2,  come  from  Memphis,  where,  however,  as  at  Thebes,  the 
art  ot  embalming  was  in  its  decadence,  some  of  the  M  be- 
ing literally  boiled  in  bitumen  and  incapable  of  being  de- 
veloped. On  account  of  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  the  M 
in  their  cases  were  sometimes  kept  in  the  house,  and  occa- 
sionally pawned  or  pledged.  All  persons,  even  malefactors 
were  mummied.  The  sacred  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  arid 
hsh  were  also  embalmed,  wrapped  in  linen  bandages  and 
deposited  in  sarcophagi  or  cases,  without  amulets 

some  other  nations  practised,  but  by  different  processes 


the  art  of  embalming.  The  Pers.  used  for  the  purpose  wax, 
the  Assyrians  honey,  the  Hebs.  spices  and  honey  ;  the  Roms. 
also  embalmed,  but  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt  has  alone  pre- 
served for  centuries  bodies  so  prepared.  The  idea  of  pre- 
serving the  body  is  in  fact  universal,  but  the  various  means 
used  in  modern  times  have  in  very  few  instances  kept  the 
body  for  2  or  3,  never  for  30  centuries.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'fi  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  BIRCH.] 

Mumps  [L)ut.  mumms].  This  is  one  of  the  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  with 
whooping  cough,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.  It  is  often  met 
with  when  the  two  latter  are  prevailing.  In  some  localities 
with  a  moist  and  cold  climate  it  is  very  frequent  (endemic). 
The  prin.  sufferers  are  children  (mostly  male)  of  7  to  14  yrs., 
but  adults  are  not  exempt.  Its  period  of  preparatory  de- 
velopment (incubation)  lasts  from  1  to  3  weeks ;  its  prin. 
symptoms  are  moderate  fever :  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  parotid  gland,  mostly  of  the  left  side  (but  of 
the  opposite  side  also,  and  sometimes  of  both)  in  front  of 
and  below  the  ear ;  considerable  swelling  of  that  region 
and  the  whole  cheek  and  chin  ;  difficulty  in  deglutition  and 
respiration,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  swelling ; 
change  of  the  voice :  fulness  of  the  head,  and  dizziness. 
In  many  cases  the  spleen  and  numerous  lymphatic  glands 
are  also  tumefied.  In  men  the  testicles  and  seminal  glands, 
in  women  the  ovaries,  may  also  swell,  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  mouth  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  ; 
the  swelling  will  subside  gradually ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  parts  remain  large  and  hard ;  in  a  few  an  abscess 
will  form.  The  treatment  is  simple.  Regulate  the  diet, 
give  less  meat,  more  milk,  gruel,  fruit ;  vegetable  acids 
(lemonade)  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  (10  to  15  drops  in  a  tum- 
blerful of  water)  as  a  beverage,  mild  purgatives  (Rochelle 
salts,  seidlitz  powder,  cream  of  tartar).  The  best  local  ap- 
plications are  raw  cotton  and  cold  water ;  warm  water  or 
poultices  only  when  an  abscess  has  commenced  to  form. 
No  internal  treatment  except  quinine  when  the  fever  is 
high,  and  iodide  of  potassium  when  induration  remains  be- 
hind. It  is  understood,  however,  that  such  treatment 
ought  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  phys.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  A.  JACOBI,  M.  D.] 

Miinchausen,  munk'how-zen,  von  (HIERONYMUS 
KARL  FRIEDRICH),  BARON,  b.  of  noble  family  at  Bodenwer- 
der,  Hanover,  in  1720  :  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Rus.  cav. 
against  the  Turks  1737-39,  and  d.  at  Bodenwerder  in  1797. 
The  baron  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  liar 
in  Ger.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  pub.  collection  of  his 
stories  appeared  in  Eng.  and  was  written  by  Rudolph  Eric 
Raspe,  a  Ger.  exile,  and  pub.  in  1785  in  Lond. 

Mun'cle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Delaware  co., 
Ind.,  110  m.  N.  of  Cin.  Pop.  1870,  2992 ;  1880,  5219. 

Mun'cy,  R.  R.  June.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  has  a  female  sem.  Business, 
farming  and  lumbering.  Pop.  1870,  1040;  1880,  1174. 

Mun'ford  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.,  Aug. 
15,  1775,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  studied  law;  sat 
in  the  Va.  house  of  delegates  1797-1801,  in  the  senate  1801-05, 
and  in  the  privy  council  1805-11,  and  was  thereafter  clerk  of 
the  house  of  delegates  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806 
he  began,  in  conjunction  with  W.  W.  Hening,  to  report  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Va.,  and  after- 
ward issued  10  vols.  from  his  own  pen ;  he  was  also  one  of 
the  assistants  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  in  the  revision  of 
the  Va.  statutes  in  1819.  He  wrote  a  juvenile  vol.  of  Poems, 
and  translated  the  Iliad  of  Homer  into  blank  verse.  D. 
June  21,  1825. 

Mun'go  (SAINT),  or  Kentlgern,  one  of  the  3  earliest 
missionaries  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Scot.  The 
son  of  a  Brit,  prince,  he  was  b.  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth, 
about  514,  and  d.  at  a  monastery  he  had  founded  on  the  site 
of  the  cathedral  of  the  modern  Glasgow  about  601. 

Munich,  mu'nik  [Ger.  Munchen},  capital  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Isar,  1868  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  S.  end  of  an  extensive 
plain.  In  architectural  respects  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  city  in  Ger.,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  sculptures 
and  paintings.  A  perfect  building  of  almost  every  known 
style  is  found  here.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the 
Max-Joseph  place,  is  the  royal  palace,  consisting  of  3  parts — 
the  king's  house,  the  banqueting-house,and  the  old  residence. 
The  palace  is  connected  by  a  winter  garden  with  the 
theatre,  which  is  the  largest  in  Ger.,  having  seats  for  2500 
persons.  On  the  other  side  of  the  palace  the  royal  garden 
is  situated,  surrounded  on  2  sides  by  arcades  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  banqueting-house!  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
Max-Joseph  place  stands  the  P.  O.,  in  Florentine  style.  The 
so  called  generals'  hall,  an  imitation  of  the  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  in  Florence,  consists  of  an  open  hall  58  ft.  high,  117  ft. 
broad,  and  39  ft.  long,  in  which  stand  the  bronze  statues 
of  Tilly  and  Wrede.  From  this  building  begins  the  Ludwig 
St.,  running  northward,  terminating  at  the  Siegesthor 
("  Gate  of  Victory "),  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
monumental  buildings.  Starting  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  passing  by  the  Theatiner  ch.,  built  1661-75  in 
It.  rococo  style,  the  Wittelsbacher  place  is  reached.  It 
contains  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  Maximiljan  I. 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  the  Wittelsbacher  palace,  in  mediaeval 
style,  with  pointed  arches.  At  the  end  of  the  Brienner  st. 
is  the  Propylaeum.  built  in  imitation  of  the  Propylseum  of 
Athens.  On  this  side  of  the  gate  is  the  Kunstausstelluugs- 
gebaude  ;  to  the  right,  the  celebrated  Glyptothek,  built  in 
Ionic  style,  with  a  portico  resting  on  12  columns,  and  a 
magnificent  tympanum  with  a  marble  group.  Near  by  are 
the  establishment  for  painting  on  glass  and  the  famous 
Pinakothek.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  bronze- 
foundry,  with  a  collection  of  models  and  an  exposition 
room ;  the  Schwanthaler  Museum,  containing  nearly  all  the 
plaster  models  by  this  artist ;  the  Acad.  of  Science  and  Art, 
with  au  immense  collection  of  fossils,  a  collection  of  min- 
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erals.  etc.  To  the  S.  W.  of  the  city,  near  the  Karl  Gate, 
stands  the  Ruhmeshalle  t"  Hall  of  Fame  "),  built  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  with  48  Doric  columns.  It  contains  the 
busts  of  76  renowned  Bavarians.  The  prin.  chs.  are  the 
Frauenkirche,  the  metropolitan  ch.  of  the  abp.  of  Miin- 
chen-Freysing ;  St.  Michael's  Hofkirche.  the  Auerkirche, 
the  Basilica  des  heiligen  Bonifaeius,  etc.  The  city  is  gener- 
ally well  laid  out.  and  has  broad  streets  and  many  large 
public  squares.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  city.  The 
\cacl  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
Univ.  attract  steadily  a  great  number  of  young  students. 
There  are  many  scientific  associations,  good  educational  and 
numerous  benevolent  insts.  The  manufacturing  industry  is 
not  important.  The  bronze-foundries,  the  porcelain  man- 
ufactures at  Nymphenburg,  the  glass-painting  establish- 
ments, all  founded  by  the  govt.,  flourish ;  also  the  optical 
inst  The  breweries  are  very  extensive  ;  the  commerce  is 
not  important;  corn  is  the  prin.  article.  Pop.  230,023.  [From 
orio.  nit.  in  ./.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIBMAHN.] 

Bunjeet'  [Hindu,  maiijit].  Rubta  .Miui.ji«t;i.  or 
East  Indian  bladder,  a  plant  extensively  cultivated 
in  India,  its  root  being  used  as  a  dyestuff  for  producing 
colors  similar  to  those  of  common  madder.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  contain  the  same  coloring-matters  as  madder,  j 
alizarine,  and  purpurine.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  that  it 
contains  purpurine,  but  no  alizarine.  The  substance  sup- 
posed to  be  alizarine  he  has  shown  to  be  a  distinct  body, 
munjistint,  having  properties  very  similar  to  those  of  aliza- 
rine. It  dyes  with  alumina  an  orange,  with  iron  a  brown- 
ish-purple, with  Turkey-red  mordant  a  deep  orange.  These 
colors  are  moderately  permanent.  M.  is  inferior  to  madder 
as  a  dyestuff.  The  garancine  from  M.  is  said  to  yie'd  much 
richer'shades  with  alumina  if  a  portion  of  the  munjistine  is 
removed  by  boiling  water.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

IVIuiikaczy.    See  APPENDIX. 


Bedford,  N.  Y..  1750 ;  removed  to  New  Haven  1760 ;  enjoyed 
there  a  high  professional  reputation  during  more  than  50 
yrs. :  was  prof,  in  the  Yale  Med.  School  from  its  first  or- 
ganization ;  was  pres.  of  the  Med.  Society  of  Conn.,  and 
often  a  member  of  the  legislature.  D.  June  16,  1826. 

:tluii taiier,  moon-tah-nair'(RAMON),  an  eminent  Catalan 
chronicler,  b.  at  Peralada  in  1255,  d.  in  1336  ;  the  most  im- 
portant authority  on  the  early  hist,  of  his  country,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  mediaeval  annalists.  After 
having  filled  many  positions  of  trust  under  his  sovereign, 
and  participated  in  the  remarkable  Catalan  expedition  to 
Rumelia  and  Gr.,  M.  retired  to  Xilvella,  near  Valencia,  and 
at  the  age  of  60  yrs.  began  the  composition  of  his  chronicle. 
His  narrative  covers  the  period  between  the  "  miraculous  " 
birth  of  King  Jaume  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Catalan  nation- 
ality, in  1208,  and  the  coronation  of  King  Alphonso  in  1328. 
M.'s  chronicle  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1558,  under 
the  title  Chronica  o  Descrincio  dels  fets  e  hazanyes  del  inclyt 
Bey  Don  Jaume,  primer  Rey  (fArayo,  de  Mallorqms  e  de 
Valencia  ;  fetaperto  magnificii  en  Ramon  Mtmtimer. 

Munt'jak,  the  Cervidus  Muntjac  of  India,  Java,  etc.,  a 
small  deer,  but  little  over  2  ft.  high.  The  males  have  small 
horns ;  the  females  are  hornless.  Their  venison  is  excellent. 
Ittiiii'zer  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Stolberg,  in  the  Hartz  Mts., 
about  1490;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  preacher  at 
Zwickau  in  Sax.  in  1520,  and  in  1523  at  Allstedt  in  Thunngia. 
At  first  he  worked  in  unison  with  the  Reformers,  but  after- 
ward he  turned  against  the  "halfness"  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  demanded  a  radical  reform  of  Ch.  ana 
state.  He  entertained  ideas  of  infant  baptism  similar  to 
those  of  the  Anabaptists;  his  most  characteristic  ideas 
were  a  belief  in  continuous  divine  revelation  through  dreams 
and  visions,  and  in  the  community  of  property.  Expelled 
from  Allstedt  by  the  govt.,  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and 
next  to  Schaffhausen,  but  returned  soon  to  Thunngia,  ana 
settled  at  Miihlhausen.  Here  he  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  city  council  and  appointing  another  which  was 
entirely  under  his  control ;  and  when  in  1525  the  Peasants 
war  broke  out  in  S.  Ger.,  he  instigated  the  whole  pop.  in 
and  around  Miihlhausen  and  Langensalza  to  nse  in  revolt. 
Murder  and  plunder  ensued,  but  on  May  15, 1525,  the  peasants 
were  totally  routed.  M.  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
at  Miihlhausen  a  few  days  afterward.  His  Life  was  written 
bv  Melanchthon  (1525).  .,  , 

"Jttuot'ta  Valley,  an  elevated  and  secluded  valley  of 
Switz.,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  traversed  by  the  river 
Muotta,  which  hence  flows  down  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  is 
famous  for  the  struggle  which  took  place  here  in  1799 
tween  the  Rus.  under  Suwarow  and  the  FT.  under  Lecouroe, 
Mortier,  and  Massena.  The  Rus.  were  totally  surrounded 
but  by  an  onset  they  broke  through  the  Fr.  lines  and 
escaped  down  the  valley.  The  prin.  place  of  the  valley  is 
the  village  Muotta,  with  about  2000  inhabs.  and  a  hand- 
some parish  ch.  containing  several  valuable  pictures. 

Itlnrad  V.  (MEHEMET  MUHAD  EFFENDI).  b.  Sept.  21, 1840. 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid.    On  the  d 
thronement  of  his  uncle,  Abd-ul-Aziz  (May  29,  1876),! he  was 
declared  sultan  of  Tur.,  but  was  deposed  Aug.  •>!,  lofb. 

Mursc'iia  [Gr.  nvpaiva],  the  typical  genus  of  the  eel  tam- 
ily  of  fishes  (Munenidse).    It  includes  the  M.  A«*"rtvttiefi!?" 
mous  M.  of  the  ancs.,  a  European  salt  and  fresh  water  IMD, 
stout,  heavy,  and  often  6  ft.  long.    Its  flesh  is  white  and 
good,  and  it  was  artificially  bred  by  the  anc.  Roms. 
Ittn'ral  Clr'cle  [Lat.  muralis],  an  astronomical 
ment,  consisting  of  a  large  graduated  circle,  to  which  i 
tached  a  telescope  moving  only  in  the  plane  of  the  men 
and  supported  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  wall :  whenc 
the  name.    It  is  mainly  used  for  the  determination  of  t* 
declinations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    It  has  of  late  yrs. 
superseded  by  the  transit  circle,  because  >Js  unsymmetrica 
construction  renders  the  determination  of  its  instrumental 
errors  difficult. 


II  u  rat,  mu-rah'  <JOAC  HIM),  b.  at  La  Bastide  Fortuniere, 
in  the  dept.  of  Lot,  Fr.,  Mar.  25, 1771.  the  son  of  an  inkeeper ; 
was  ed.  at  Cahors  and  Toulouse,  where  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  Ch.  Dismissed  from  the  sem.,  he  entered  a  regiment 
of  chasseurs,  and,  cashiered  in  the  regiment, lived  for  s»>nu- 
time  as  waiter  in  a  cafe  in  Paris.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  of  troops,  and  was  afterward  transferred 
to  a  regiment  of  cav.  He  proved  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the 
field ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Nap.  in  1795  ;  accompanied  him 
to  Egypt  1798  ;  made  gen.  of  division  in  1799  ;  married  in  1800 
a  sister  of  the  First  Consul,  Caroline,  and  was  made  mar- 
shal of  Fr.,  imperial  prince,  and  grand  admiral  in  18M.  In 
1805  he  was  made  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and  in  1808  king  of 
Naples  under  the  name  of  Joachim  I.  Nap.  But  M.  wished 
to  govern  his  kingdom  independently  of  Fr.,  and  every  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  Nap.  frustrated  with  indignation. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  M.  hastened  to  It.  and  opened 
negotiations  with  Eng.  and  Aus..  which  powers  guarantied 
him,  by  a  treaty  on  Jan.  11, 1814,  the  possession  of  his  throne 
on  the  condition  of  his  joining  the  allies  against  Nap.  He 
marched  against  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  It.,  but  when  he 
heard  that  the  Bourbons  insisted  violently  at  the  Cong,  of 
Vienna  on  his  expulsion,  he  stopped,  and  when  Nap.  re- 
turned from  Elba  he  at  once  declared  war  against  Aus. 
(Mar.  31,  1815).  Defeated  Apr.  12  at  Ferrara,  and  May  2  at 
Tolentino,  he  fled  to  Fr..  where  Nap.  refused  to  receive 
him.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon,  but  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Fr.  He  made 
an  attempt  at  invading  Naples,  but  failed,  was  caught  near 
Pizzo.  and  shot  Oct.  13.  1815. 

Mur'der  [Lat.  murdrum] .  By  the  common  law  there  was 
only  one  degree  or  grade  of  this  crime.  The  definition  given 
by  Lord  Coke  is  universally  accepted  as  accurate— viz. : 
"'When  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlaw- 
fully killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being  and  under  the 
king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or 
implied."  By  far  the  most  important  element  of  the  crime 
is  the  final  one:  the  killing  must  be  with  malice  afore- 
thought, express  or  implied.  The  term  "express"  is  ap- 
.  propriate  to  those  cases  in  which  the  wrongful  intention  is 
i  inferred  as  an  ordinary  deduction  of  fact  from  the  evidence 
which  is  given  for  the  very  purpose  of  establishing  its  ex- 
istence, such  as  lying  in  wait,  former  threats,  old  grudges, 
careful  preparations,  and  the  like.  The  malice  is  "  implied  " 
when  it  is  inferred  as  a  legal  presumption.  Wherever  there 
was  a  preconceived  design  to  kill  the  very  person  whose 
life  was  taken,  and  the  act  was  not  excusable  nor  justifia- 
ble this  was  plainly  M.  In  addition  to  this  common  case, 
if  a  person  should  wilfully  kill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
him  to  be  an  enemy  to  mankind  in  general,  the  act  would 
be  M.  Also,  if  while  engaged  in  the  commission  of,  or  m 
the  attempt  to  commit,  a  felony,  the  wrong-doer  should  un- 
designedly  kill  a  person,  the  homicide  was  M.  I  the  kill- 
ing was  done  under  great  and  immediate  provocation,  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  the  passions  were  inflamed, 
the  crime  was  manslaughter.  In  most  if  not  in  all  t 
States  of  this  country  the  whole  subject  of  homicide  is  now 
regulated  by  statute.  The  various  cases  which  fell  within 
the  common-law  definition  of  M.  are  classified,  and  are  sep- 
arated into  2  degrees,  those  in  the  first  degree  being  pun- 
ishable with  death,  and  those  in  the  second  by  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  system  as 
found  in  most  of  the  statutes  is  the  requirement  of  dehb 
ate,  premeditated  intention  to  kill.  When  the  wrongful 
homicide  is  "  perpetrated  intentionally,  but  without  dehb 
eration  and  premeditation,"  it  is  declared  to  be  M.  in  the 
second  detrree  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

Mur'dSck  (JAMES).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Westbrook.  Conn  Feb. 
16,  1776,  grad.  at  Yale  1797;  studied  theol  ;  was  Congl.  mm 
ister  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  1802-15  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  the 
Univ.  of  Vt.  1815-19,  and  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesia*ti- 
cal  hist,  in  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1819-28.  In  1829  he 
removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  lit.,  producing,  among  other  works,  transla- 


Ammonium,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
alloxantine  and  by  other  reactions.  It  crystallizes  in  4- 
"ided  prisms,  which  are  garnet-colored  by  transmitted  and 
rich  gold-green  by  reflected  light.  In  water  it  forms  a  splen- 
did purplfsolution.  With  mercuric  salts  it  produces  fine 

i  red  and  purple  colors  on  ^  wooUrtton.and  II. a  hen  and 

|  with  zinc  salts  orange  and  yellow  colors,     i 
very  bright  and  resist  the  action  of  light:  {hc>  are.  h  o  y 
ever  very  sensitive  to  sulphurous  acid,  which  rapid!)  nit 
rtlmrs  them     Hence  they  cannot  be  used  in  cities  where 

out  18  cwt   week  1  v     It  was  driven  out  by  the  aniline  colors. 
"•SS&SbS&t  on  R.   R-,  cap.  of  Rutherford  co 
Tenn    32  m  S  E  of  Nashville,  is  the  seat  of  Imon  Lmv , 

;  founded  by"  the  Baps,  in  1841,  and  of  Sou  e Femaje  CoH. 

i  From  1817  to  1827  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  State,    rop.  is«u, 


.  force  under  Forrest 
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a  furious  attack  upon  his  own  right  caused  him  to  abandon 
the  attack  with  his  left  and  hasten  forward  assistance  to 
the  right  and  centre.  The  Confed.  success  was  not  stayed 
until  %2  the  ground  occupied  in  the  morning  had  been  lost, 
beside  28  pieces  of  artil.  Both  sides  had  suffered  severely, 
and  the  next  day  (Jan.  1,  1863)  no  serious  fighting  occurred. 
On  the  2d  a  furious  charge  was  made  by  the  Confeds.  in 
the  afternoon,  with  temporary  success,  but  resulting  in 
their  being  driven  in  turn  with  great  loss.  Darkness  ended 
the  fight,  a  rain  setting  in,  and  next  day  was  passed  with- 
out any  gen.  engagement.  Friday  morning  (Jan.  4)  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Confeds.  had  disappeared,  and  pursuit  was 
not  deemed  advisable.  M.  was  at  once  occupied  and  held. 
Rosecrans,  with  a  reported  force  of  43,400,  lost  1533  killed, 
7245  wounded,  and  some  3000  prisoners :  Bragg  reports  his 
strength  at  35,000,  and  loss  at  10,000,  of  which  9000  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  battle  is  also  known  as  that  of 
Stone  River. 

Muriatic  Acid.    See  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

Muril'lo  (BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN),  b.  at  Seville,  where  he 
was  baptized  Jan.  1,  1618 ;  received  the  first  instruction  in 
painting  from  his  uncle,  Juan  de  Castillo ;  painted  a  ship- 
load of  Madonnas,  martyrs,  street-boys,  etc.  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  with  the  money  thus  earned  he  started  for  It.  in 
1643.  Arrived  at  Madrid  he  met  with  Velasquez,  who  re- 
ceived him  in  his  acad.,  procured  him  admission  to  the  gal- 
leries of  Madrid  and  the  Escurial ;  and  M.  settled  down  at 
Madrid,  where  for  3  yrs.  he  studied,  copying  the  works  of 
Titian,  Van  Dyck,  Ribera,  and  Velasquez.  On  his  return  to 
Seville  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  intrusted 
him  with  the  decoration  of  their  cloister,  and  the  11  pict- 
ures he  painted  for  them  at  once  established  his  fame.  He 
founded  an  acad.  at  Seville  from  which  many  talented  pupils 
issued,  and  d.  in  his  native  city  Apr.  3,  1682. 

Mnr'pliy  (HENRY  CRUSE),  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 
1810,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1830 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1833 ;  became  city  atty.  of  Brooklyn,  mayor  1842,  M.  C.  1843- 
49,  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  1846, 
minister  to  Hoi.  1857,  subsequently  a  member  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature.  Has  made  translations  of  De  Vries's 
Voyages  from  Hoi.  and  of  several  of  the  Early  Dut,  Poets  of 
New  York,  etc.,  and  has  written  much  upon  the  early  Dut. 
hist,  of  New  York.  D.  Dec.  1,  1882. 

Murphy  (JOHN),  b.  in  S.  C.  1786,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1808 ; 
removed  in  1817  to  Ala. ;  was  gov.  of  Ala.  1825-29,  M.  C.  1833- 
a5.  D.  Sept.  21,  1841. 

M  iir'pliysboroiurli,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Jack- 
son co.,  111.,  on  the  Big  Muddy  River,  6  m.  W.  of  Carbondale 
and  15  m.  E.  of  the  Miss.  River.  Pop.  1880,  2196. 

Mur'rah  (PENDLETON),  b.  in  Ala.,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ. 
1848  ;  was  gov.  of  Tex.  1863-65.  D.  Sept.  23,  1865. 

Mur'ray  (DAVID),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Oct.  15, 1829,  at  Delhi, 
X.  Y.,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1852,  was  successively  a  prof, 
and  prin.  of  the  Albany  Acad.  from  1853  to  1863,  and  from 
1S63  to  1873  prof,  of  math,  and  physics  in  Rutgers  Coll.  In 
1873  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Japanese  govt.  as  foreign 
adviser  to  the  dept.  of  education.  He  wrote  a  Manual  of 
Land  Surveying.  Returned  from  Japan  1878,  and  became 
connected  with  dept.  of  education,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  or  Moray  (JAMES  Stuart),  EARL  OP,  b.  about 
1533,  was  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  by  Lady  Margaret  Ers- 
kine  ;  was  made  by  his  father  commendator  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Andrew's  in  1538,  and  subsequently  acquired  the  priory 
of  Pittenweem  and  that  of  Ma<;-on  in  Fr.,  with  a  dispensation 
to  hold  3  benefices,  and  took  in  1544  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  In  1547  he  accompanied  his  half-sister  Mary  (after- 
ward "  Queen  of  Scots")  to  Fr..  and  in  the  following  yr.  re- 
pelled a  descent  upon  the  island  of  St.  Monan,  on  the  coast 
of  Fifeshire,  made  by  Lord  Clinton,  and  drove  the  invaders 
back  to  their  ships.  In  1556  he  joined  the  Scot.  Reformers, 
and  assumed  the  political  leadership  of  the  Prot.  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  Scot,  corns,  to  witness  Mary's  marriage 
to  the  dauphin  of  Fr.  (1558) ;  was  appointed  member  of  the 
council  for  civil  affairs  Dec.  1559,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Articles  June  1560 ;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Fr.  Apr.  1561, 
to  invite  his  sister  Mary  to  return  to  Scot,  as  queen,  and  on 
her  arrival  became  her  prime  minister  and  chief  adviser, 
protecting  the  Prots.  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
privileges,  while  he  insisted  upon  the  queen's  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  her  Catholic  antecedents.  In  Feb.  1562 
he  was  created  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  afterward  married 
Lady  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of  the  earl  marischal,  but  in  the 
same  yr.  resigned  the  title  of  Mar  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
Erskine,  who  claimed  it  by  right,  and  received  in  its  stead 
the  earldom  of  M.  ;  defeated  the  rebel  earl  of  Huntly  atCor- 
nchie,  and  governed  Scot,  with  prudence,  though  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  Knox  and  the  extreme  Prots.  by  his  studied 
neutrality  in  the  religious  conflict  then  beginning.  In  1565 
he  lost  power  by  opposing  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley 
which  he  took  up  arms  to  prevent,  but  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  escape  into  Eng.  He  was  recalled  the  following 
yr.,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  Mar.,  the  day  after  the 
assassination  of  Rizzio,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  accessory,  as  also  to  the  murder  of  Darnley  In  the  fol- 
lowing yr.  He  left  Edinburgh  the  day  before  that  event, 
and  proceeded  to  Fr.,  also  visiting  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Eng  • 
returned  to  Scot,  in  July  ;  found  Mary  after  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven  castle,  where  he 
visited  her  and  induced  her  to  abdicate,  July  22.  He  was 
proclaimed  regent  Aug.  22 ;  maintained  himself  by  arms 
against  his  sister  after  her  escape,  defeated  her  forces  at 
Langside  May  13, 1568 ;  attended  the  same  yr.  at  the  trial  of 
Mary  at  York  for  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  gave  his  testi- 
mony against  her,  and  produced  as  evidence  the  "  casket 
letters."  M.  returned  to  his  govt.,  which  he  administered 
until  he  was  assassinated  in  Linlithgow  Jan.  23, 1570. 

POKTEK  C.  BLISS. 

Murray  (JOHN),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Lond.  Nov.  27,  1778,  son  of 
John  McMurray.  who  founded  a  bookselling  shop  in  Lond 
Succeeding  at  the  age  of  15  to  his  father's  business,  young 


M.  became  the  friend  and  liberal  patron  of  a  famous  circle 
of  literary  men,  most  of  whose  works  he  pub.  In  1809  he 
founded  the  Quarterly  Review.  D.  at  Lond.  June  27,  1843.— 
His  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  b.  in  1808  and  ed.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  has  since  conducted  the  business.  He 
has  edited  the  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  personally  super- 
intended the  preparation  of  Murray's  Handbooks  of  Travel, 
etc.  In  1869  he  established  the  Academy. 

Murray  (LINDLEY),  b.  in  1745  at  Swatara,  Pa. ;  removed 
in  1753  to  New  York  with  his  father,  a  Quaker  merchant ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1776  ;  became  a  successful  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  and  in  1784  retired  from  business  ;  set- 
tled at  Holdgate,  near  York,  Eng.,  and  devoted  himself  to 
lit.  pursuits  ;  best  known  by  his  Eng.  Gram.  (1795),  which  was 
for  many  yrs.  regarded  as  the  best  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  wrote  also  several  educational  and  religious  works, 
and  an  Autobiography.  D.  Feb.  16,  1826. 

Murray  (NICHOLAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ballinasloe.  Ire.,  Dec.  25, 
1803,  came  in  1818  to  the  U.  S.  and  learned  printing  ;  grad. 
at  Williams  Coll.  1826 ;  studied  theol.  at  Princeton  :  assumed 
a  Presb.  pastorate  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  ;  pastor  of  the  First 
ch.,  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  1853-61.  His  "  Kirwan  "  letters  to 
Abp.  Hughes  gave  him  fame  as  a  polemic  ;  wrote  Romanism 
at  Home,  Parish  and  other  Pencilling^,  Happy  Home,  and  other 
works.  D.  Feb.  4,  1861. 

Murray  (WILLIAM  VANS),  b.  in  Md.  in  1762 :  went  to  Lond. 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple  for 
3  yrs. ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Md.  legislature  on  his 
return  ;  M.  C.  1791-97.  He  was  appointed  by  Washington 
minister  to  the  Netherlands  1797,  and  by  Adams  envoy  to 
Fr.  1799.  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  R.  Davie  were  after- 
ward associated  with  him  as  plenipotentiaries  in  Fr.,  but 
the  convention  signed  Sept.  30,  1800,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  difficulties  between  the  U.  S.  and  Fr.,  was  mainly  the 
work  of  M.  He  returned  to  his  post  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  remained  until  Dec.  1801.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  The  Comts.  and  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  D.  Dec.  11,  1803. 

Murshedabad',  or  'Moorshedabad,  town  of  Brit. 
India,  presidency  of  Calcutta,  on  the  Bhagratti.  It  is  a 
straggling  town,  extending  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  8  m.,  but,  with  exception  of  the  palace  and  some 
mosques,  it  is  meanly  built.  It  has  an  important  trade. 
Pop.  150,000. 

Mu'sa  (ANTONIUS),  a  celebrated  phys.  at  Rome  ;  he  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  restoring  Augustus  to  health.  Wrote 
pharmaceutical  works,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 

Musreus,  mu-zee'us,  one  of  the  early  Gr.  minstrels  and 
poets,  belonging  rather  to  mythology  than  hist. ;  said  to  be 
son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene,  or  even  of  Orpheus  ;  there  were 
ascribed  to  him  various  works  :  Oracles,  a  theogony  ;  Hymn 
to  Demeter,  etc. 

Musreus,  a  grammarian  of  whose  personal  hist,  scarcely 
anything  is  known ;  author  of  the  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander. 

Muscadine  (mus'ka-dln)  Grape  ( Vitis  vulpina,  Linn.), 
a  S.  species  known  by  the  name  of  Bullace  or  Bullitt  grape, 
not  growing  farther  N.  than  N.  C.  The  white  scuppernong, 
one  of  its  varieties,  is  much  esteemed  hi  the  S.  States,  but 
is  not  worth  cultivating  at  the  N. 

Muscardlne,  mus'kar-din,  one  of  the  destructive  dis- 
eases which  have  of  late  yrs.  committed  such  ravages 
among  silkworms.  It  is  characterized  by  a  parasitic  vege- 
tation, the  growth  of  a  microscopic  plant  called  Botrytis 
Bassiana,  a  fungus  resembling  mould  and  mildew. 

Muscat',  or  m  ask  at ,  a  powerful  Arabic  imamat,  which 
in  1856,  at  the  death  of  the  imam  Said  Seid,  was  divided  be- 
tween his  2  sons,  one  receiving  the  Afr.  terrs.,  extending 
along  the  E.  coast  of  Afr.  from  the  equator  to  Cape  Delgado, 
with  Zanzibar  for  its  cap.,  and  the  other  the  Asiatic  terr., 
situated  in  Oman,  Ar.,  and  extending  along  the  Per.  Gulf 
and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz  from  lat.  22°  23'  to  26°  23'  N.,  with 
Muscat  for  its  cap.  The  Ar.  terr.,  or  M.  proper,  to  which 
belongs  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Per.  prov.  of  Laristan,  consists 
of  a  coast-land  producing  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  water- 
melons, and  bananas.  Behind  this  coast-land  rises  a  moun- 
tainous region  consisting  of  bare  and  naked  ranges  inclos- 
ing beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  where  the  coffee  tree  grows, 
and  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  walnuts,  and 
apples.  On  the  inner  slope  of  these  mts.  lies  a  row  of  oases, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  and  behind  the  oases  stretch 
the  Ar.  deserts. 

Muscat;  or  Maskat,  cap.  of  the  imamat  of  Muscat,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  gardens,  on  the  border  of  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean  which  forms  a  spacious  harbor.  The  city 
is  fortified,  but  poorly  built,  and  its  climate  is  unhealthy  to 
Europeans.  Its  inhabs.,  numbering  about  60,000,  carry  on  a 
trade  in  coffee,  pearls,  salt  fish,  dyestuffs,  etc. 

Muscatel',  Muscadel',  or  Mus'cat,  a  name  applied 
to  a  large  class  of  fragrant  sweet  and  heady  wines.  The 
name  comes  remotely  from  the  Ar.  truukat,  "  musky." 

Muscatlne,  mus-ka-teen',  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Muscatine  co.,  la.,  317  m.  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Miss.  River. 
Pop.  1870.  6718  ;  1880,  8295. 

Muschelkalk,  moosh'el-kalk  [Ger.  for  "  shell-lime  "], 
in  Ger.,  the  great  Middle  Triassic  limestone,  resting,  typi- 
cally, upon  the  Bunter  sandstein,  and  covered  by  'the 
Keuper  or  red  marl  beds.  It  is  named  for  its  abundant 
fossils,  and  supplies  lime,  marl,  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and 
building-stone. 

Muscle  (mus'sl)  Shoals,  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  Tenn. 
River,  in  N.  Ala.  The  river  falls  100  ft.  in  20  m.  Though 
navigable  above  and  below,  steamboats  never  attempt  the 
shoals  except  in  the  very  highest  freshets.  The  name  is 
given  from  the  fresh-water  muscles  here  found. 

Mus'covlte,  the  most  common  species  of  mica,  other- 
wise known  as  biaxial  or  potash  mica.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  eminent  cleavage,  the  thin  folia  being  separated  easily 
by  the  thumb-nail.  Its  lustre  varies  from  pearly  to  metallic, 
and  its  color  from  white  to  gray,  pale  green,  greenish-yel- 
low, and  brown.  In  composition  M.  is  a  silicate  of  alumina, 
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potash,  and  iron  (silica  43  to  50  per  cent.,  alumina  31  to  39  per 
cent.,  potash  5  to  12  per  cent.,  ferric  oxide  1  to  8  per  cent.). 
The  name  is  from  Muscovy  glass,  in  allusion  to  its  use  in 
Rus.  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  windows.  With  us  it  is 
largely  used,  under  the  misnomer  of  "isinglass."  for  the 
same  purpose  in  stoves. 

Mus'covy  Duck,  the  Anas  or  Cairina  moschata,  Linn. 
The  term  is  a  corruption  of  musk-duck,  a  name  given  to 
the  bird  on  account  of  the  strong  odor  of  the  skin. 

Mu'ses  [MoOcrai],  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  divine  inspirers  of 
song,  are  9  in  number,  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne. 
Their  names  are  Calliope,  the  epic  Muse  ;  Clio,  the  Muse  of 
history  ;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  verse ;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy ; 
Terpsichore,  of  dance  and  song  ;  Erato,  of  amatory  verse  ; 
Polymiiia,  or  Polyhymnia,  of  the  hymn  ;  Urania,  of  astron. ; 
Thalia,  of  comedy  and  the  idyl. 

Mus'grave  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Phila.  Oct.  19,  1804 ;  was  pastor  for  many  yrs.  in  Baltimore 
and  Phila.  ;  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Princeton  in 
1845,  and  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univ.  of  Ind.  in  1862 ;  was  an  able 
debater,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  healing  the  Presb. 
schism  of  1837-70.  D.  Aug.  24,  1882. 

Ittush'rooins.  The  terms  mushroom  and  toadstool  are 
employed  to  designate  the  more  conspicuous  members  of 
the  group  of  Fungi  which  have  an  umbrella-like  shape. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "mushroom"  should  be  applied 
only  to  Ayaricus  campestris.  In  this  country  all  other  um- 
brella-shaped Fungi  are  known  under  the  name  of  toad- 
stools, and  although  some  are  poisonous,  many  are  edible 
and  quite  as  good  as  the  M.,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
are  certainly  harmless ;  but  such  of  these  species  as  occur 
in  the  U.  S.  are  here  classed  as  toadstools  from  their  falsely 
being  supposed  to  be  poisonous. 

At  the  base  of  the  plant  is  always  an  entangled  mass  of 
fine  threads  termed  the  mycelium  or  "spawn"  (Fig.  1,  a), 
which  is  the  vegetative  „  , 

portion  of  the  plant.  Un- 
der favorable  circum- 
stances this  mycelium 
aggregates  at  certain  cen- 
tres, and  sends  up  above 
the  ground  small  round- 
ish bodies  called  "  but- 
tons "  (b  b),  which  rapidly 
increase  in  size  and  as- 
sume the  shape  of  an  ex- 
panded umbrella.  The 
expanded  portion  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  pileus 
or  '•  cap  "  (c),  and  the  up- 
right stem  is  designated 
by  the  term  stipe  (d). 
When  young,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pileus  is  united 
with  the  stipe,  but  as  ma- 
turity is  approached  it 
breaks  away,  leaving  a  thin  fibrous  connection  resembling 
a  cobweb,  which  takes  the  name  of  veil.  Often  a  portion  of 
the  pileus  at  its  place  of  attachment  with  the  stipe  is  left 
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adhering  in  the  form  of 

a  ring,  termed  the  annu- 

lu-s(e).  At  the  base  of  the 

stipe  is  the  remains  of  an 

old  covering,  the  volva 

(/),  out   of   which   the 

upper    portion    of    the 

plant   has   grown.      On 

the  under   side   of   the 

pileus  are  the  lamellae  or 

"gills"  (</),  over  which 

is  spread  the  hymenium 

or   fructifying   surface. 

Under   the    microscope 

the  hymenium  is  found 

to  consist  of  projecting 

ba-sidial  cells  (a  a),  upon 

which  are  borne  the  ster- 

igmata  (b  b).    At  the  tip  of  each  of  the  sterigma  is  formed 

a  single  reproductive  body  (c  c),  called  a  spore.    By  means 

of  the  gills,  pores,  or  teeth  the  hymenium  is  vastly  increased, 

so  that  the  number  of  spores  produced  by  a  single  toadstool 

is  immense. 

The  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris  (the  champignon  of  the 
Fr.),  is  a  common  species  of  the  Agaricini.  the  first  group  of 
the  Hymenomycetes,  growing  almost  everywhere,  from 
Lapland  to  the  tropics.  The  fleshy  pileus  is  white  in  the 
young  state,  becoming  of  a  yellowish-brown  when  mature. 
It  usually  grows  in  clusters,  and  never  attains  a  great  size. 
The  ring  is  present  and  conspicuous.  It  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  fleshy  pileus,  solid  stipe,  and  pink-colored  gills,  often 
becoming  purple  with  age.  It  is  the  most  generally  eaten 
of  esculent  Fungi.  The  M.  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in 
Fr.,  and  especially  in  Paris,  around  which  it  is  largely  culti- 
vated ;  deserted  mining-caves  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  wild  state  scat- 
tered over  a  rich  meadow  or  pasture  in  early  morning 
after  a  warm  shower  in  the  night. 

The  M.  is  only  one  of  over  a  thousand  species  of  the  genus 
Agaricus,  at  least  Y±  of  which  are  harmless.  Closely  related 
to  the  M.  is  A.  arvensis,  popularly  called  "  meadow  mush- 
room," from  its  place  of  growth.  It  is  larger  than  A.^catn- 
pestris,  stronger  in  flavor,  and  less  esteemed.  The  nail 
fungus,"  A.  esculentug,is  the  smallest  species  used  for  food  ; 
it  is  found  in  fir  woods.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  species 
of  the  genus  is  the  "fly-agaric,"  A.  muscarius,  so  named  be- 
cause the  fungus  is  often  steeped  and  the  solution  used  for 
the  destruction  of  the  house-fly.  The  pileus  is  raised  upon 
a  long  stipe,  reaching  a  diameter  of  4  to  6  inches,  having  its 
bright  red  surface  studded  with  large  white  protuberances. 
It  is  as  poisonous  as  it  is  beautiful.  In  Kamtchatka  it  is 


highly  prized,  producing  as  it  does  a  peculiar  intoxication. 
Very  closely  allied  to  the  flyagaric  is  A.  o  «*•«;•< '/.--.  though 
not  poisonous  and  very  excellent  for  food.  It  can  always 
be  distinguished  by  having  yellow  gills,  while  A.  nut*-' 
has  them  of  a  pure  dead  white.  In  Hygrophorus  the  main 
feature  is  the  waxy  character  of  the  hymenium.  There  an- 
3  species  of  culinary  importance,  the  best  being  the  small 
pure  white  H.  rirgineus.  It  is  common,  and,  like  the  brown 
H.  pratewis,  is  found  in  open  pastures.  The  members  of  the 
genus  Lactarius  are  distinguished  by  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  them  when  bruised.  L.  deliciosus  has  the 
orange-colored  pileus  marked  with  zones  of  a  darker  color. 
This  species  deserves  the  name  delicious  ;  it  is  highly  prized 
by  all  lovers  of  edible  Fungi.  Rtissiila  emetica  acts  as  an 
emetic  to  most  persons ;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  rosy 
pileus,  brittle  gills,  and  white  stipe  dotted  with  red  spots. 
The  genus  Cantharattue  has  thick  branched  gills,  with  edges 
blunt  and  roundish.  C.  cibarius  is  the  beautiful  little  yellow 
chanterelle  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Fr.  In  Marasmiusthe 
species  are  characterized  by  having  a  dry  hymenium,  folds 
thick  and  tough  and  acute  at  the  edge.  M.  oreade*,  from 
its  peculiarity  of  growing  in  circles,  and  the  superstitious 
belief  that  these  rings  had  some  connection  with  elfs  and 
goblins,  has  long  been  known  as  "  fairy-ring  fungus."  It  is 
very  small  and  common,  and  furnishes  a  delicate  dish. 

In  the  second  group  of  the  Hymenomycetes,  Polyporei. 
the  gills  of  the  Agaricini  are  replaced  by  pores  or  tubes. 
The  genus  Boletus  has  the  pores  easily  separated,  and  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  species,  of  which  B.  edulis  is  the  most 
important.  It  is  an  inhab.  of  the  woods,  and  often  attains 
the  dimensions  of  from  6  to  10  inches  across  the  pileus. 
B.  bovimts  is  agregarious  species,  growing  in  fir  woods,  and 
much  sought  for  as  an  article  or  food.  B.  luridvs  is  some- 
times eaten  without  harm,  but  should  not  rank  among  the 
foremost  esculent  species.  It  is  common  in  woods  in 
summer.  The  flesh  is  at  first  yellow,  changing  to  blue. 
The  genus  as  a  whole  is  a  dangerous  one.  In  the  genus 
Polyporus  the  pores  are  not  easily  separated,  and  many 
of  them  are  without  stems.  A  few  sp~ecies  are  of  worth 
as  articles  of  diet.  P.  giganteus  and  P.  intybaceous  are  of 
very  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  40  Ibs.  They  both 
grow  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  P.  fomentanus  is  touch- 
wood or  "  punk,"  and  grows  to  a  great  extent  on  the  trunks 
of  dead  and  decaying  trees.  The  last  genus  of  Polyporei  is 
Fistulinu,  characterized  by  having  the  hymenium  inferior 
and  a  papellated  surface  when  young,  which  changes  into 
tubes  bearing  the  spores.  F.  hepalica,  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  liver,  is  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  appropri- 
ately bears  the  common  name  of  "  beefsteak  fungus."  When 
cut  it  resembles  a  beet-root.  It  grows  upon  trunks  of  trees 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  third  group  of  the  Hymenomycetes  is  termed  Hydnei, 
in  which  the  leading  characteristic  is  the  numerous  pro- 
jecting spines  or  teeth,  over  the  surface  of  which  the  hyme- 
nium is  spread .  The  most  common  edible  species  is  Hydn  urn 
repandum,  found  in  woods  and  shady  places.  When  raw  it 
has  a  pepperv  taste  and  the  odor  of  horse-radish.  In  the 
group  Tremellini,  or  the  gelatinous  Fungi,  onlv  one  species 
has  received  much  attention  as  an  article  of  food— viz.  the 
curious  "Jew's  ear,"  Hirneola  auricula-Judte.  It  gets  its 
name  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  human  ear. 

Most  Fungi  require  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  bright  sunlight,  The  most  successful  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  M.  and  edible  toadstools  is  to  mix  fresh  horse- 
dung  with  loam  in  such  proportions  as  to  prevent  too  violent 
fermentation,  when  it  is  put  in  long  narrow  beds  of  a  foot 
or  18  inches  in  height  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  mycelium 
or  spawn  is  placed,  and  the  whole  coated  over  with  a  layer 
of  loam.  These  beds  are  usually  protected  from  the  light 
and  drving  influence  of  the  sun  by  low  sheds,  having  the 
roofs  ttiatched  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 
A  covering  of  hay  or  straw  is  often  placed  upon  the  beds. 

There  are  no  rules  for  distinguishing  esculent  from  poi- 
sonous species  that  maybe  taken  as  Infallible  guides.  I 
any  rules  are  given,  they  can  only  be  of  a  general  character, 
having  some  exceptions :  (1)  Avoid  bright  colors  (this  would 
throw  out  the  highly  prized  chanterelle  of  the  Fr.  and  several 
other  species) ;  (2)  avoid  those  that  change  C9lor  when  cut 
or  broken ;  (3)  avoid  those  with  a  milky  juice  (Lactanus 
ddiciosus-  has  a  milky  juice,  and  is  still  delicious) ;  (4)  those 
that  deliquesce  should  be  avoided  (the  Coprinw  comalusia 
a  grand  exception  to  this  rule).  The  safest  rule  is,  never  to 
use  a  fungus  about  which  there  is  any  doubt.  Care  should 
also  be  exercised  to  gather  only  the  fresh  plants,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  long  time  before  being 
eaten.  (See  ROBIXSON,  On  Mushroom  Culture ;  COOKE,  Bnt 
is/i  Funql;  PAULET,  Iconography  de*  Champignons.)  [From 
oria  art.  in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  W.  G.  FARLOW,  M.  D.] 

Mn'sic  [Lat.  musica  ;  Fr.  musiyue],  a  succession  or  com- 
bination of  sounds  arranged  with  such  connection  an; 
iiutual  relation  as  to  express  to  the  ear  some  distinct  form 
OT "train i  of   thought,  and  awaken  certain  corresponding 
emotions.    Sounds  when  thus  regulated  affect :  the ^  mutf 


with  tange  oeui»,  ui  mm  n*v«~  •«•  ---  vi/~ 
types  and  their  attributes,  while  the  agency  of  M.  is  limited 
to   certain  relations   existing   between  sounds    variously 
ordered  and  combined,  and  tue  inwar 


orer  ,  n 

In  all  time  past,  and  even  among  the  rudest  tribes  ai 
tions,  we  find  traces  of  effort  to  make  both  the  eye  and  the 
ear  subservient  to  the  stirring  up  of  pleasurable  or  other 
feeling  To  some  such  impulse  ft  is  most.natura  to  refer 
not  only  the  production  of  the  rough  drawings  chiselling, 
and  carvings  often  found  among  tnbes  and  nations  of  bar- 
barians, but  also  the  varied  and  persevering  .attempts 
same  untutored  races  to  find  ^ficaUon-f°F-  trnm^ 
a  din  and  clang  of  their  imperfect  musical  instruments. 
The  reiults  i  in  both  cases  could  not  be  otherwise  than  strange 
often  marvellous  in  their  ugliness. 
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MUSK— MYIA. 


From  this  state  of  primitive  rudeness  the  progress  of  the 
finer  arts  to  higher  stages  of  cultivation  was  not  equally 
rapid.  All  historical  records,  and  the  still  existing  monu- 
ments and  relics  of  antiquity,  bear  evidence  that  arch., 
painting,  and  sculpture  gradually  rose  to  perfection,  while 
M.  still  remained  a  subject  of  dark  and  confused  specula- 
tion. For  long  ages,  and  even  through  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  anc.  civilization  and  intellectual  splendor,  it  was 
the  fate  of  M.  to  be  an  enigma  defying  all  solution  ;  and  we 
read  of  no  master-minds  springing  up  to  reveal  its  long- 
hidden  beauties  or  to  discover  and  systematize  its  real  prin- 
ciples till  near  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  M.  of  the 
present  day.  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  therefore  a 
growth  of  the  last  3  or  4  centuries ;  and  (with  a  rapidity 
equalled  only  by  the  rise  and  advance  of  Gothic  arch.)  it 
has  already  reached  so  high  a  stage  of  development  as 
seemingly  to  leave  little  room  for  further  discovery,  either 
in  its  scientific,  creative,  or  practical  and  mechanical  depts. 

musk  [Lat.  moschus],  a  concrete,  strong-smelling,  brown- 
ish, inflammable  substance  extensively  employed  in  med. 
and  in  perfumery.  It  was  brought  to  market  from  Chi., 
Rus.,  and  Calcutta,  and  is  obtained  from  a  sac  beneath  the 
abdomen  of  the  musk-deer,  Hoschm  moschatw.  The  price 
of  M.  is  very  high,  and  it  is  in  consequence  excessively  adul- 
terated. Artificial  M.  is  a  yellow,  resinous  substance,  hay- 
ing the  smell  and  the  general  properties  of  real  M.  It  is 
obtained  by  treating  rectified  oil  of  amber  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  It  is  superior  to  much  of  the  sophisticated  M.  of 
commerce,  but  not  equal  to  the  genuine  article. 

Musk-Deer,  the  Moschus  moschatus,  a  small  deer  of 
Central  Asia,  inhabiting  lofty  mt.-ranges.  It  is  a  timid,  ac- 
tive creature,  without  horns,  but  with  tusks,  and  is  hunted 
for  its  musk.  This  is  obtained  from  a  post-omphalic  sac  on 
male  alone.  The  flesh  is  esteemed. 

Muske'gon,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Muskegon 
co.,  Mich.,  has  a  fine  c.-h.  and  opera-house.  Prin.  business, 
lumbering.  Pop.  1870.  6003;  1880,  11,282;  1884,  17,845. 

Musklng'nm  River,  the  longest  stream  wholly  in  O., 
is  formed  at  Coshocton  by  the  confluence^  the  Tuscarawas 
and  the  Walhonding  rivers.  Thence  it  flows,  generally 
S.  E.,  112  m.  to  the  O.  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable  oy  slack- 
water  improvements  90  m.  to  Dresden.  From  Dresden  to  its 
mouth  it  falls  130  ft.  It  flows  through  a  coal-country. 

Musk -Ox.    See  OVIBOS. 

Musk-Rat,  a  name  applied  in  different  countries  to 
several  small  rat-like  mammals,  distinguished  by  musky  ex- 
halations. (1)  In  N.  Amer.  it  is  conferred  on  the  Fiber 
zibethicus.  It  is  some  15  inches  in  length,  with  a  tail  of  10 
inches.  It  is  aquatic,  sometimes  building  houses  like  those 
of  the  beaver,  and  of tener  burrowing  in  river-banks.  Its  fur 
is  extensively  sold  in  Europe.  The  creature  has  a  strong 
smell  of  musk.  (2)  In  India  the  name  is  given  to  the  Cro- 
cidura  myosurus,  a  large  rat-like  shrew,  which  possesses 
and  communicates  to  whatever  it  touches  an  intolerable, 
musk-like  smell.  (3)  It  is  also  applied  to  the  European 
Myogale  moschata,  or  desman,  a  representative  of  the  family 
of  Talpidae  or  moles. 

musk-Wood,  the  wood  of  Guarea  grandifolia  and 
Moschoxylon  Schwartzii,  meliaceous  trees  of  the  W.  I.  whose 
wood  is  redolent  of  musk.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
Aster  (Haxtonia)  argophyttus,  a  composite-flowered  shrub  of 
Tasmania,  sometimes  cultivated. 

Musltii.    See  MOUSSELINE. 

Musquash.    See  MUSK-RAT. 

Mus'sel,  or  Muscle  [Lat.  musculus ;  Ger.  Muschel],  a 
popular  name  for  many  conchiferous  mollusks.  (1)  The 
marine  species  are  chiefly  of  the  family  Mytilidaj  and  genus 
Mytilus,  of  which  there  are  numerous  species  of  world-wide 
distribution.  The  M.  often  contain  small  pearls.  The  My- 
tilidse  have  the  posterior  muscle  well  developed,  the  anterior 
small  and  far  forward,  and  the  pedal  muscles  large ;  the 
foot  is  small,  grooved,  and  byssiferous  ;  the  gills  2  on  each 
side,  elongated,  and  behind  united  with  each  other  and  to 
the  mantle,  and  the  dorsal  margins  of  the  outer  and  inner- 
most laminse  are  free ;  the  mantle  has  its  opposite  margins 
free,  except  behind,  where  they  more  or  less  unite ;  the 
labial  palpi  are  elongated,  pointed,  and  free.  The  shell  is 
variable  in  form,  but  the  apex  is  generally  more  or  less  ap- 
proximated to  the  anterior  end  ;  it  has  a  thickened  and 
often  filamentous  epidermis ;  the  ligament  is  internal  and 
sub-marginal ;  the  hinge  edentulous. 

(2)  The  fresh-water  M.  of  N.  Amer.  belong  to  the  family 
umomdae,  and  are  extremely  numerous.    Several  species 
produce  fine  pearls,  and  many  afford  fish-bait.    In  1857  a 
pearl  was  found  in  a  fresh-water  M.  at  Paterson,  N    J 
which  was  sold  for  $2200. 

Mtisset,  mu-sa',  de  (Louis  CHARLES  ALFRED),  b.  at 
Paris  Nov.  11, 1810.  and  ed.  in  the  College  Henri  Ouatre ; 
studied  first  med.,  then  law,  finally  art ;  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  a  banking-office,  but  devoted  himself  after  1830 
exclusively  to  lit. ;  was  appointed  librarian  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  by  Louis  Philippe  and  reader  to  the  empress 
by  Nap.  III.,  and  d.  in  Paris  May  1,  1857.  His  (Euvres  Com- 
pletes, pub.  at  Paris  in  10  vols.,  contain  poems,  lyrical  and 
narrative,  of  which  Les  Nuits,  Lettre  a  Lamartine,  and  his 
answer  to  Becker's  Ger.  war-song  in  1840  ("  Nous  1'avons 
eu,  votre  Rhm  Allemand  ")  are  the  most  celebrated ;  dramas 
and  proverbs,  of  which  Un  Caprice,  II  faut  qu'uneporte  soit 
ouverte  ou  fermee,  and  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  r  Amour  belong 
to  the  gems  of  the  Fr.  dramatic  lit. ;  and  novels,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Frederic  et  Bemerette  and  Confes- 
sions d'un  Enfant  du  Siecle.  M.  made  a  sensation  at  his  very 
first  appearance  in  lit.  in  his  Les  Contes  d'Espagne  et  d-'Italte 
and  Le  Spectacle  dans  un  Fauteuil,  but  in  the  beginning  he 
also  gave  offence.  Afterward  he  became  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  romantic  school  in  the  Fr.  lit  and  by 
hiscountrymen  he  was  of  all  living  poets  the  most  beloved 
•VT  T,UST  ey  (REUBEN  DIMOND),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Pelham, 
1>J.  H.  June  23,  1780,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1803,  at  Phila.  Med 
school  1809 ;  practised  at  Salem  1809-14 ;  prof,  of  physic  at 


Dartmouth  1814-19,  of  anat.  and  surgery  1819-38  ;  prof,  of 
surgery  in  O.  Med.  Coll.  1838-52  ;  held  the  same  chair  in 
Miami  "Med.  Coll.  1852-60,  and  afterward  resided  in  Boston. 
He  was  the  first  to  tie  both  common  carotids ;  he  also  suc- 
cessfully removed  an  entire  scapula  and  clavicle  together, 
probably  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed. 
He  wrote,  beside  addresses.  Experiments  and  Observation* 
on  Cutaneous  Absorption  and  Health:  Its  Friends  and  it* 
Foes.  D.  June  28,  1866. 

Mns'tang,  a  name  applied  to  the  small  wild  horses  of 
Tex.  and  to  the  ponies  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  of 
the  U.  S.,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same  stock.  They  are 
hardy  and  spirited,  but  often  very  fractious.  The  M.  is  the 
descendant  of  horses  of  Sp.  importation.  They  associate  in 
large  troops,  are  caught  for  use  by  the  riata  or  lasso,  and 
are  easily  broken  to  the  saddle. 

Mus'tard  [Fr.  moutarde].  There  are  Sprin.  kinds  of  M., 
white  and  black.  Black-M.  seeds  are  small,  globular,  of  a 
deep-brown  color  externally  and  yellow  within.  The  white 
are  larger,  and  of  a  light  color  externally.  Flour  of  M.  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  the  2kinds  of  seeds,  ground  and  sifted. 
M.  seeds  are  very  complex  in  composition.  Both  contain  a 
bland  fixed  oil  and  a  substance  called  myros-ine,  which,  when 
the  M.  flour  is  moistened  with  water,  determines  the  de- 
composition of  another  principle  contained  in  the  seeds, 
whereby  the  peculiar  pungent,  irritant  principle  is  developed 
which  gives  M.  its  value  as  a  food  and  med.  In  the  case  of 
black  M.  this  new  product  is  a  volatile  oil ;  with  the  white, 
a  non-volatile  but  equally  acrid,  oily  liquid.  M_.  flour  has 
also  medicinal  uses.  The  moistened  flour  applied  to  the 
skin  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesicant,  and  is  much  used 
as  a  counter-irritant  application  to  relieve  internal  pains 
and  spasms.  Swallowed  in  any  quantity,  as  a  tablespoon- 
f ul  diffused  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  it  acts  as  a  prompt  non- 
nauseating  emetic. 

M  ut'tra,  town  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  N.  W.  Pro  vs.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  built  on  high  and  hilly  ground, 
with  magnificent  flights  of  steps, .  adorned  with  temples, 
leading  down  to  the  river,  which  is  kept  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  annually  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
The  steep,  narrow,  dirty  streets  swarm  with  sacred  apes, 
parrots,  peacocks,  and  bulls.  Pop.  59,281. 

Muys'cas,  or  Clilbchas,  a  nation  of  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  S.  Amer..  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Sp.  conquest  numbered  between  one  and  two 
millions,  and  occupied  a  rank  immediately  after  the  Aztecs 
and  Peruvians  in  point  of  civilization.  Like  the  Aztecs  and 
Peruvians,  they  worshipped  the  sun  in  common  with  many 
other  divinities,  and  sometimes  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
the  solar  god.  Corresponding  in  their  mythology  to  the 
Manco  Capac  of  the  Incas  was  a  legendary  ancestor  named 
Nemterequeteba,  who  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  their 
civilization.  They  were  skilful  agriculturists,  workers  in 
metal,  weavers  of  cotton,  and  artificers  in  bone,  wood,  and 
stone ;  built  wooden  houses ;  had  a  rude  currency,  and  had 
a  week  of  3  days,  a  month  of  10  weeks,  a  year  of  20  months, 
and  an  age  of  20  yrs.  Succession  to  the  chieftainship  was 
in  the  female  line.  They  formerly  occupied  the  whole 
table-land  of  Bogota  and  Tunja,  and  held  many  tribes  in 
subjection.  The_y  readily  accepted  Christianity,  and  were 
rapidly  fused  with  the  whites,  losing  their  national  lang. 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Muzarablc  Liturgy.    See  MOZARABIC  LITURGY. 

Mycene,  or-iire  [Gr.  MVKTJXJ;,  or-K^m],  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  of  Gr.,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the 
plain  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  Pelopidae,  and  at  the  time  of  Agamemnon  it  was  the 
prin.  city  of  Gr.  Its  cyclopean  walls,  the  "  gate  of  lions," 
and  the_  "  treasury  of  Atreus  "  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing antiquities  in  Gr. 

Myeli'tls  [Gr.  juveAds,  "marrow"],  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury nearly  all  affections  of  the  spinal  marrow  were  classi- 
fied under  the  title  myelitis.  Forms  of  M.  may  be  best 
classified,  according  to  the  product  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  into  softening  M.,  purulent  M.,  hyperplastic  M., 
and  de_generative  M.  M.  causes  loss  of  sensation  and 
power  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  Treatment  occasion- 
ally arrests  the  disease,  but  probably  never  cures  it.  [From 
win.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  E.  C.  SEGUIN,  M.  D.] 

My'er  (ALBERT  J.),b.  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1828, 
grad.  at  Geneva  Coll.  1847:  M.  D.  in  the  Univ.  of  Buffalo 
1851 ;  in  1854  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  ;  in 
1860  chief  signal-officer  with  the  rank  of  major,  serving  as 
such  througnout  the  war  (with  the  rank  of  col.  Mar.  1863  to 
July  1864),  and  gaining  the  brevets  of  lieut.-col.,  col.,  and 
brig.-gen.  In  July  1866  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  signal-office,  and  in  1870  charged  with  taking  meteor- 
ological observations  at  the  military  stations  and  other 
points  in  the  interior,  and  giving  notice  by  telegraph  or 
signals  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms ;  in  1873  was 
authorized  to  extend  his  posts  of  observation  to  light-houses 
and  life-saving  stations.  Author  of  Manual  of  Signals  for 
the  U.  8.  Army  and  Navy.  D.  Aug.  24,  1880. 

Myers  (EDWARD  HOWELL),  D.  D.,  born  in  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  June  9,  1816  :  taken  to  Fla.  before  it  was  transferred 
from  Sp.  to  the  U.  S. ;  grad.  at  Randolph-Macon  Coll.,  Va., 
1838 ;  in  1839  was  elected  tutor  in  Ga.  Conference  Manual- 
labor  School,  and  in  1840  tutor  of  math,  in  Emory  Coll 
Ga.  ;  joined  the  Ga.  M.  E.  conference  in  1841 ;  in  1845  • 
elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  Wesleyan  Fen 
Coll.,  Macon,  and  pres.  in  1851 ;  in  1854  was  elected  ed. 
the  S.  Chr.  Advocate;  in  1871  resumed  the  presidency 
Wesleyan  Female  Coll.,  but  resigned  in  1874  to  take  char 
of  Trinity  ch.,  Savannah  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Gen.  Cc 
ferences  of  1858, 1866,  1870 ;  has  written  The  Disruption 
the  M.  E.  Ch.^  1844-46.  T.  O.  SUMMERS. 

Myla  [Muia],  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and  Theano,  an 
wife  of  Milo  of  Crotona,  was,  like  her  mother,  distiuguishe 
in  philos. 
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Mylit'ta,  the  Gr.  name  for  BELTIS  OR  BILIT,  a  goddess 
worshipped  iu  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Per.,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  Gr.  Aphrodite,  though  in  a  barbarous  form. 

Myopia,  mi-o'pe-a  [Gr.  nvta.  to  "close,"  and  on/»,  the 
"  eye  "],  short-sightedness,  due  to  excessive  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  to  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  of  the  eyes. 
(See  SIGHT,  DEFECTS  OF.) 

Myria  [Gr.  pvptot,  "  ten  thousand  "],  a  prefix  used  in  the 
FT.  metric  system  to  denote  ten  thousand  times  the  measure 
indicated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  inyiia- 
gramme,  myriaiitre,  myriametre. 

Myr'iapods  [Gr.  i^vpioi,  "ten  thousand,"  and  irou«, 
"  foot  "].  The  M.,  of  which  the  centipedes  and  thousand- 
legs  are  familiar  examples,  may  be  recognized  by  the  long, 
worm-like  body,  consisting  of  many  segments  or  rings,  each 
bearing  a  pair  of  legs.  Though  they  are  true  insects,  oreath- 
ing  by  tracheae,  with  a  distinct  head  comparable  with  that 
of  the  winged  insects,  one  genus  even  (Cermatia)  having 
compound  eyes,  yet  the  body  oehind  the  head  is  not  divided 
into  distinct  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions,  thus  resem- 
bling caterpillars  and  the  larvae  of  other  insects.  When 
hatched  the  body  of  the  chilognathic  M.  is  short,  has  but 
few  segments,  no  more  than  9  beside  the  head,  and  but  3 
pairs  of  legs.  The  body  is  composed  of  from  9  to  200  seg- 
ments, the  number  varying  greatly  in  the  different  genera. 
The  head  is  larger  than  usual  in  the  centipedes,  and  there  is 
a  pair  of  compound  eyes,  while  in  all  other  M.  they  are 
either  scattered  and  simple  or  collected  into  irregular 
patches,  scarcely  coming  under  the  head  of  compound  eyes. 
The  antennae  are  also  longer  than  usual,  and  the  palpi  are 
well  developed,  being  like  those  of  insects.  The  head  is,  as 
in  insects,  normally  composed  of  4  segments,  and  the  ap- 

Eendages  of  the  head  have  much  the  same  form  as  in  the 
irvae  of  many  insects,  such  as  the  beetles.  The  mandibles 
are  of  the  usual  form,  the  accessory  jaws  (maxilla?)  are  pro- 
vided with  palpi,  and  the  second  maxillae  (labium)  are  united 
and  provided  with  palpi.  The  legs  are,  like  those  of  the 
larvae  of  the  winged  insects,  composed  of  5  joints. 

In  their  internal  anat.  the  M.  closely  resemble  the  larvas 
of  many  insects.  The  nervous  system  approaches  in  its 
simplicity  that  of  the  higher  worms  (annelids).  The  brain 
is  composed  of  at  least  4  pairs  of  ganglia.  There  are  4  long 
tubular  salivary  glands  and  2  short  pyriform  conglomerated 
glands  placed  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus.  This  latter  is 
pyriform  and  capacious ;  the  crop  forms  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  lower  extremity  con- 
stricted into  6  rings  ;  just  beyond,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
crop,  open  2  biliary  tubes.  The  beginning  of  the  stomach  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  fatty  band.  The  stomach  forms 
about  J/e  the  length  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  is 
simple  and  narrower  than  the  crop.  The  large  intestine  be- 
gins abruptly,  being  at  first  nearly  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
ventriculus  and  narrowing  posteriorly.  The  rectum  is  short 
and  elliptical.  The  circulatory  system  consists  of  a  dorsal 
vessel,  the  so  called  heart,  with  very  numerous  chambers, 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  con- 
necting with  another  system  of  vessels  lying  on  the  under 
side  or  the  body,  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
nervous  cord.  The  tracheaa  are  arranged  much  as  in  the 
winged  insects,  and  the  stigmata  have  the  same  relative 
position,  but  are  placed  on  alternate  segments  of  the  body. 
In  the  centipedes  the  sexual  organs  are  much  as  in  the  6- 
footed  insects,  and  the  orifices  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  ovary  is  a  long  single  tube,  which  opens  in  the 
last  ring  of  the  body.  The  male  organs  in  the  centipedes 
and  allies  are  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  other  M., 
and  the  2  or  3,  or  even  the  single  testicular  tube,  open  on 
the  end  of  the  body. 

Our  Cermatia  forceps,  found  in  the  Middle  and  S.  States,  is 
pois9nous,  though  its  bite  is  not  dangerous.  The  bite  of  the 
centipede  is  very  dangerous.  The  poison  is  secreted  from 
2  glands  in  the  throat,  and  flows  into  the  wound  along  a 
canal  in  the  jaws.  The  eggs  of  Julus  are  laid  in  the  earth 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The  egg  undergoes  total 
segmentation,  and  the  primitive  band  rests  on  one  side  of 
the  egg.  The  first  maxillae  do  not  develop,  these  organs 
wanting  in  the  adult.  The  egg-shell  splits  asunder,  while 
the  embryo,  encased  in  its  embryonal  membrane,  is  retort- 
shaped,  and  remains  thus  for  17  days  before  running  about. 
Before  this  membrane  is  thrown  off  the  embryo  moults,  and 

6  new  segments  appear  between  the  penultimate  and  last 
segment.    While  the  Julus  is  at  first  but  6-legged,  with  but 

7  body-rings,  and  passes  through  a  true  metamorphosis,  the 
centipede,  after  passing  through  the  early  embryonic  stages 
as  in  the  chilopods,  acquires  over  40  pairs  of  legs,  and  is 
nearly  of  the  form  of  the  adult   before   Latching.     The 
mouth-parts  are  much  as  in  the  winged  insects.    The  body, 
cylindrical  in  the  embryo,  becomes  flattened  later  in  life. 
The  Myriapoda  are  among  the  oldest  insects  known,  oc- 
curring in  the  coal  formation  of  Europe  and  this  country. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  A.  S.  PACKARD, 
JR..  M.  D.] 

Myrmeleon.    See  ANT-LION. 

Myrmid'oiies,  the  followers  of  Achilles  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Troy,  came  originally  from  ^Egina,  and  were 
named  from  nvpn-qicfs,  "  ants,"  because  Zeus  changed  all  the 
ants  of  the  island  into  men,  and  thus  peopled  it.  Peleus 
led  them  into  Thessaly,  where  they  settled. 

Myrob'alan  [Gr.  n.upojSaAai/os],  a  drug  formerly  used  in 
med.  as  an  astringent,  and  now  used  by  tanners,  dyers,  and 
ink-makers  for  the  tannic  acid  it  contains.  M.,  sometimes 
called  white  galls,  are  the  fruit  of  Termlnalia  BfUirica  and 
T.  Chebula  (E.  I.  trees  of  the  order  Combretaceas),  of  Phyl- 
lanthus  Emblica,  a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  and  of  other  trees 
of  tropical  regions. 

Myrrh,  mur  [Heb.  mar,  "bitter"],  the  concrete  juice  of 
one  or  possibly  two  trees.  One  source  of  M.  is  the  Balsam- 
odendron  myrrha,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Ar.  M.  is  exported 
from  the  E.  I.  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown,  brittle  lumps, 
of  a  fragrant  odor  and  bitter  aromatic  taste.  Its  prin.  con- 


stituents are  a  gum  and  a  resin.  M.  has  teen  known  from 
the  earliest  ages,  being  used  as  a  constituent  of  incenses 
perfumes,  and  salves.  Taken  internally,  it  tends  to  correct 
a  relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
small  dose  to  promote  digestion  and  quicken  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Locally,  an  emulsion  of  M.  makes  an  agreeable 
mouth-wash  and  a  dressing  for  indolent  ulcers. 

Myrta'ceae  [from  Myrtus,  one  of  the  genera],  the  myrtle 
family,  an  important  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions,  distin- 
guished on  the  whole,  the  entire  leaves  dotted  with  pellucid 
glands,  containing  an  aromatic  oil,  no  stipules,  mostly  nu- 
merous stamens,  and  an  inferior  compound  ovary  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  style.  Europe  has  only  the  classical 
myrtle  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  A  large  and  peculiar 
portion  of  the  order  is  Australian,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  the  "gum  trees"  and  "stringy-bark  trees,"  the  genus 
Eucalyptus.  The  order  produces  cloves  and  allspice,  guavas 
and  rose-apples,  brazil-nuts,  cajuput  oil,  etc.  The  eucalyp- 
tus trees  furnish  one  kind  of  kino,  tannin,  valuable  and 
rapidly  grown  timber,  various  essential  oils,  and  a  febri- 
fuge principle  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinia.  Beside  the 
common  myrtle,  several  Australian  shrubs  and  small  trees 
are  cultivated  for  ornament.  A.  GRAY. 

Myr'tle  [Gr.  fxvpro?] ,  a  genus  (Myrtus)  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  tropical  and  evergreen,  none  N.  Amer.  The  Myrtus 
communis,  the  common  European  M.,  is  a  fine  aromatic 
shrub  whose  berries  yield  a  pleasant  cordial.  The  leaves 
produce  an  aromatic  oil,  and  water  distilled  with  the  flow- 
ers is  the  agreeable  perfume  known  in  Ft.  as  eau  change. 
Several  tropical  species  are  cultivated. 

Mysore',  an  independent  state  of  India  under  Eng.  pro- 
tectorate, is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  terr.  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land,  rich  in  gold- 
dust  and  salt,  and  producing,  beside  the  common  Indian 
grains,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cinnamon,  and  coffee ;  but 
water  is  often  very  scarce,  and  the  country  is  infested  with 
tigers  and  leopards.  Area,  29.325  sq.  m.  Pop.  4,186,399. 

Mysore,  cap.  of  the  principality  of  Mysore,  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  2330  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  fortified,  and 
contains  the  palace  of  the  rajah  and  the  residence  of  the 
Eng.  gov.  Trouble  is  often  caused  by  lack  of  drinking-water. 
Carpets  are  manufactured  here.  Pop.  57.815. 

Mys'teries,  Mir'acle-Plays,  and  Moralities  are 
the  names  of  mediaeval  dramas  treating  subjects  of  the  Bible, 
the  lives  of  saints,  or  moral  observations.  They  were  per- 
formed in  the  chs.,  by  the  clergy,  or  in  public  squares  on 
huge  scaffoldings  by  the  burghers",  and  their  direct  purpose 
was  religious  or  moral  instruction. 

Mystic  Bridge,  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  E.  bank  of  Mystic  River,  has  important  ship-building  in- 
terests. Pop.  1880,  910. 

Mysticism,  mis'ti-sizm  [Gr.  /HUOTIKO?,  "belonging  to 
secret  rites  "],  in  theological  usage  designates  the  contem- 
plation of  mysteries,  especially  those  relating  to  divine 
things,  by  an  internal  illumination,  either  the  soul's  own  or 
from  God.  The  spiritual  nature  is  released  from  the  shackles 
of  the  body,  sometimes  by  overcoming  it,  sometimes  by  giv- 
ing loose  rein  to  it.  It  is  antithetical  to  reception  on  au- 
thority and  to  the  recognition  of  truth  by  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  faculties  ;  but  in  its  soberer  forms  it  takes  both  into 
its  service,  holding  them  in  a  relative  subservience.  The 
Gers.  distinguish  between  Mystik,  the  legitimate,  and  Mys- 
ticismus,  the  spurious.  M.,  whether  in  the  Vedas,  in  the 
Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ascribing  objective  existence  to  the  subjective  creations  of 
our  own  faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  be- 
lieving that  by  watching  and  contemplating  these  ideas  of 
its  own  making  it  can  read  in  the  world  without.  In  the 
common  use  of  the  term  it  involves  a  morbid  inclination  to 
the  mysterious,  a  giving  play  to  the  fancy  in  the  realm  of 
the  supersensuous,  and  is  often  a  synonym  of  the  vague  and 
senseless.  Nevertheless,  M.,  even  in  its  extravagance,  has 
often  been  but  the  reaction  against  more  dangerous  ex- 
travagances, and  in  its  highest  and  purest  forms  it  has  been 
and  will  ever  be  characteristic  in  some  degree  of  all  the 
deeper  religious  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  race. 

Mythol'ogy.  A  myth  is  a  story  of  obscure  origin  which 
embodies  some  belief  now  become  antiquated,  or  which  has 
its  root  in  some  habit  of  contemplating  nature  that  is  now 
outgrown.  A  collection  of  such  stories  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular age  or  people  is  called  "  a  mythology,"  and  the  sci- 
ence which  describes,  classifies,  and  interprets  them  is  also 
called  "  mythology."  The  study  of  this  science,  when  con- 
ducted on  proper  methods,  throws  great  light  on  some  of 
the  early  thoughts  of  mankind.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Euhemeros,  a  myth  is  simply  a  bit  of  exaggerated  or  dis- 
torted hist.,  and  when  the  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
features  of  the  story  are  stripped  off  we  have  a  residuum  or 
genuine  hist.  Zeus  and  Wodan,  for  example,  were  anc. 
monarchs  or  heroes  who  underwent  a  jmt-mortem  process 
of  deification:  and  Heracles  was  a  stalwart  pioneer,  ad- 
dicted to  hunting  wild  animals,  who  once  broke  into  a 
garden  and  stole  the  oranges  which  had  been  guarded  by 
powerful  dogs.  Such  a  theory  originated,  of  course,  in  an  age 
in  which  historical  criticism  was  unknown.  But  the  process 
of  eliminating  hist,  from  legendary  narrative  by  simply 
winnowing  out  the  credible  parts  from  the  incredible  is  en- 
tirely inadmissible  :  and  this  and  all  other  arbitrary  theories 
characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  modern  scholarship  have 
been  once  for  all  set  aside  by  the  results  of  the  application 
of  the  comparative  method  to  thejnyths  erf  antiquity  ana 
primitive  " 
•/mparatii 

commring'them  withone  another,  so  that,  whereve'r  possi- 
ble, a  story  carrying  its  meaning  on  its  face  may  throw- 
light  upon  some  parallel  story,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
not  well  be  detected  but  for  some  such  comparison.  This 
modern  branch  of  study  came  into  existence  as  soon  as  the 
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philological  interpretation  of  the  Yedas  had  proceeded  far 
enough  to  enable  scholars  to  compare  the  myths  of  Gr.  with 
those  of  anc.  India.  In  the  Rig- Veda  we  find  to  some  extent 
the  same  mythic  phraseology  as  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  m 
a  much  more  rudimentary  and  intelligible  condition.  Zeus, 
Eros,  Hermes,  Helena,  Ouranos,  and  Cerberus  reappear  as 
Dyaus,  Arusha,  Sarameias,  Sarama,  Varuna,  and  parvara, 
but  there  is  no  theogony  or  mythologic  system  thoroughly 
•worked  out,  as  in  Hesiod.  The  same  pair  of  divinities  ap- 
pear now  as  father  and  daughter,  now  as  brother  and  sis- 
ter, now  as  husband  and  wife  ;  while  every  now  and  then 
they  quite  lose  their  personal  shapes  and  appear  as  mere 
elemental  forces  or  vivified  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
name  of  Dyaus,  for  example,  is  derived  from  the  root  dyu, 
the  same  root,  from  which  comes  the  verb  dyut,  meaning 
"to  shine."  Dyu,  as  a  noun,  means  "sky"  and  "day"— 
that  is,  "  the  brightness  "  or  "  the  bright  time."  Here  we 
have  a  key  which  opens  at  once  some  of  the  secrets  of  Gr. 
M.  So  long  as  there  was  for  the  word  Zeus  no  better  ety- 
mology than  Plato's  guess,  which  assigned  it  to  the  root 
zen,  "  to  live,"  the  real  elemental  character  of  Zeus  re- 
mained undetected.  But  when  it  was  shown  that  the  word 
Zeus  is  simply  the  Gr.  pronunciation  of  the  same  word 
which  the  Brahman  pronounced  as  Dyaus,  it  followed  at 
once  that  the  supreme  god  of  Gr.  M.  was  originally  the  per- 
sonified sky.  The  root' dyu  is  again  seen  in  Jupiter,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Sans.  Dyaus  pitar,  or  Jove  the  Father. 
The  same  root  can  be  followed  into  old  Ger.,  where  Zio  is 
also  the  god  of  day,  and  into  A.-S.,  where  Tiwsdaeg,  the  day 
of  Tiws  or  Zeus,  is  the  ancestral  form  of  Tuesday.  Again, 
in  Sans,  the  root  dyu  assumes  the  form  div,  whence  dev as, 
"  bright "  or  "  divine,"  and  the  Lithuanian  diewas,  Lat.  dens, 
and  Gr.  Iheos,  all  meaning  God.  It  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
when  we  are  able  to  say  that  Zeus  was  not  some  apotheo- 
sized Cretan  king,  but  the  personification  of  daylight.  But 
a  further  step  needs  to  be  taken.  What  is,  after  all,  the 
meaning  of  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  sky  as  a  bright  hero 
and  the  darkness  as  a  three-headed  monster?  A  plausible 
explanation  was  offered  by  Max  Muller  in  1856.  A  myth;  he 
says,  is  a  metaphorical  saying  of  which  the  metaphorical 
character  has  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted literally.  That  is,  Dyaus  was  originally  a  common 
noun  signifying  "  sky,"  and  when  the  old  Aryan  said 
"  Dyaus  rains,"  he  only  stated  the  literal  fact  that  the  sky 
pours  down  rain.  But  in  later  ages,  when  the  Gr.  had  for- 
gotten the  meaning  of  Zeus,  the  expression  "  Zeus  rains  " 
conveyed  the  notion  that  there  is  a  person  named  Zeus  who 
sends  down  the  rain.  And  after  this  manner  all  M.  grew 
up.  But  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  personi- 
fication of  Dyaus  in  the  first  place.  How  did  the  sky  ever  get 
so  thoroughly  anthropomorphized  that  people  came  to  forget 
what  its  name  Zeus  originally  meant?  The  principles  of 
philological  interpretation  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  us  in 
detecting  the  hidden  meaning  of  many  a  legend  in  which 
the  powers  of  nature  are  represented  in  the  guise  of  living 
and  thinking  persons ;  but  before  we  can  get  at  the  secret 
of  the  myth-making  tendency  itself  we  must  leave  philol- 
ogy and  enter  upon  a  psychological  study.  We  must  in- 
quire into  the  characteristics  of  that  primitive  style  of 
tninking  to  which  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  the  sun 
should  be  an  unerring  archer,  and  the  thunder-cloud  a  black 
demon  or  gigantic  robber,  finding  his  richly  merited  doom 
at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  Lord  of  light. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  all  men,  whether  savage  or  civilized, 
to  draw  conclusions  from  analogy,  and  to  imagine  intimate 
relations  between  phenomena  that  are  in  the  habit  of  oc- 
curring simultaneously.  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation 
was  at  the  outset  a  case  of  reasoning  from  analogy;,  and  so 
is  the  notion  of  the  Zulu  who  chews  a  bit  of  wood  in  order 
to  soften  the  heart  of  the  man  with  whom  he  is  about  to 
negotiate  a  trade.  The  superior  correctness  of  the  scien- 
tific conclusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  civilized  man  has 
learned  to  exclude  as  preposterous  a  great  many  guesses 
which  the  barbarian  has  not  learned  to  exclude.  In  his 
mind  that  enormous  mass  of  associations  answering  to 
what  we  call  "  laws  of  nature  "  have  not  been  formed,  and 
hence  when  he  tries  to  reason  about  what  he  sees  there  is 
little  but  the  most  superficial  analogy  to  guide  his  thoughts 
hither  or  thither,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  arrive 
at  many  conclusions  which  to  us  seem  quaint  or  grotesque. 
To  him  the  visions  seen  and  the  voices  heard  in  sleep  pos- 
sess as  much  objective  reality  as  the  gestures  and  shouts  of 
waking  hours.  The  immense  mass  of  evidence  collected 
by  Mr.  Tylor  shows  that  all  uncivilized  people  have  framed 
this  notion  of  anoilier  self.  The  other  self  of  the  dreamer 
meets  and  converses  with  the  other  selves  of  his  dead 
brethren,  joins  with  them  in  the  hunt,  or  sits  down  with 
them  to  the  wild  cannibal  banquet.  Thus  arises  the  belief 
in  an  ever-present  world  of  ghosts.  The  weird  reflection  of 
his  person  and  imitation  of  his  gestures  in  rivers  or  still 
woodland  pools  is  interpreted  by  the  savage  as  an  appear- 
ance of  his  other  self ;  in  the  echo  he  hears  the  mocking 
voice  of  this  phantom  double,  and  as  his  fantastic  shadow 
he  sees  it  dogging  his  footsteps.  Usually  in  barbaric  thought 
the  other  self  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  material  self  with 
which  it  is  customarily  associated.  And,  taking  a  step 
farther,  primitive  culture  makes  no  such  distinction  as 
between  the  immortal  man  and  the  soulless  brute,  but 
speaks  of  the  other  selves  of  beasts  in  the  same  terms 
which  are  used  of  human  ghosts.  The  Assamese  believe 
that  the  ghosts  of  slain  animals  will  become  in  the  next 
world  the  property  of  the  hunter  who  kills  them.  Even 
plants  and  lifeless  objects  possess  other  selves  which  pass 
into  the  world  of  ghosts.  Feejeeans  and  other  contempo- 
rary savages  expressly  declare  that  this  is  their  belief :  "  If 
an  axe  or  chisel  is  worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  flies  its 
soul  for  the  service  of  the  gods."  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
argument  of  the  Algonkins,  who  insisted  to  Charlevoix  that 
since  hatchets  have  shadows  as  well  as  men,  therefore  the 
shadow  or  soul  of  the  hatchet  must  accompany  the  shadow 


or  soul  of  the  warrior  to  the  spirit-land.  Now,  when  this 
general  theory  of  object-souls,  universal  among  uncultured 
men,  is  expanded  into  a  still  more  gen.  theory  of  indwell- 
ing spirits,  we  have  before  us  a  set  of  phenomena  which  go 
very  far  toward  explaining  the  personifications  of  M.  When 
once  habituated  to  the  conception  of  souls  of  knives  and 
tobacco-pipes  passing  to  the  land  of  ghosts,  the  savage  can- 
not avoid  carrying  the  interpretation  still  further,  so  that 
wind  and  water,  fire  and  storm,  are  accredited  with  in- 
dwelling spirits  akin  by  nature  to  the  soul  which  inhabits 
the  human  frame. 

Thus  we  have  reached  something  like  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  true  nature  of  M.  On  the  one  hand,  philology 
has  shown  that  a  myth  is  an  attempt  to  explain  some  nat- 
ural phenomenon  by  endowing  with  human  feelings  and 
capacities  the  senseless  factors  in  the  phenomenon.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  brief  survey  of  barbaric  superstitions  has 
shown  how  uncultured  man  has  invariably  come  to  regard 
all  objects  as  endowed  with  souls,  and  all  nature  as  peo- 
pled with  suprahuman  entities  shaped  after  the  general 
pattern  of  humanity.  Thus  is  suggested  a  natural  mode  of 

fenesis  for  the  personifications  of  which  M.  is  made  up. 
From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  JOHN  FISKE,  LL.B.] 
Mytile'ne,  orOTltyle'ne  [MvriAiWI,  an  important  anc. 
Gr.  city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos.    M.  has  uninterruptedly 
flourished  down  to  the  present  time.    It  anciently  had  a 
large  commerce,  and  was  famed  for  its  beauty  and  military 
strength.    It  is  at  present  called  Mitilen  or  Castro,  is  under 
Tur.  rule,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Gr.  metropolitan.    Pop.  6000. 


N,  a  nasal  dental  consonant,  being  a  nasal  d.  In  Eng. 
and  Lat.  the  letter  also  represents  the  sound  heard  in  ink, 
anchor,  a  sound  represented  by  ng  in  sing,  singer.  N.  stands 
for  nitrogen,  north,  new,  note,  notary,  Nepos,  (n.)  noun, 
neuter,  (n.  d.)  no  date,  (Nat.)  nativity,  natural. 

IMabliiK',  Nabulus,  or  Napoiosc,  the  anc.  Sychem, 
situated  30  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  watershed  of  the  nar- 
row valley  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  1}^  m.  W.  of  Jacob's 
WTell,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  Pop.  about 
10,000,  500  of  whom  are  Chrs.,  150  Samaritans,  100  Jews,  and 
the  rest  Moslems,  formerly  noted  for  their  fanaticism. 

Na'foob  [Urdu,  nawab,  a  "deputy,"  pi.  fornayib,  the  less 
formal  singular  number] ,  under  the  Moguls  in  India,  a  vice- 
roy or  gov.  of  a  prov.  It  afterward  became  a  mere  title. 
In  process  of  time  many  of  the  N.  became  independent 
monarchs.  It  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  N.  that  made 
India  the  comparatively  easy  prize  of  Brit,  adventurers. 

Nachtlgal  (GcsTAv),  b.  at  Eichstadt,  Prussian  Saxony, 
Feb.  23,  1834  ;  studied  med.  at  Berlin,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Bey  of  Tunis  in  1863,  and  undertook,  1869-74,  a  journey 
to  Kooka,  the  important  results  of  which  were  published 
same  yr. 

IVa'dal  (BERNARD  H.)  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Md.  in  1815, 
grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll. ;  became  a  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
m  Md.,  Va.,  and  Del. ;  prof,  in  the  Ind.  Asbury  Univ.  about 
1850;  was  a  prominent  writer  on  ch.  hist,  in  the  Meth.  Quar- 
terly Review  and  other  periodicals  ;  pastor  in  New  Haven, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Pnila.,  and  Wash.  ;  was  at  one  time 
chaplain  of  Cong.  ;  was  the  first  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  at  Drew 
Theological  Sem.,and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  McClintock  be- 
came acting  pres.  D.  June  20, 1870. 

Na'dir  Shah,  or  Kuli  Khan,  b.  near  Kelat,  in  the 
prov.  of  Khorassan,  Per.,  in  1688;  became  the  leader  of  a 
gang  of  robbers,  by  whose  aid  he  captured  several  fortified 
places  in  Khorassan ;  espoused  the  cause  of  Tamasp,  the 
legitimate  ruler  of  Per.,  against  the  Afghan  invaders  ;  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  by  Tamasp  in  1727 ;  defeated 
the  Afghans  repeatedly,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  out 
of  the  country  in  1730.  Tamasp  now  made  him  gov.  of 
Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman,  and  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Tamasp  Kuli  ("  Tamasp's  slave  "),  to 
which  the  shah  added  the  title  of  khan.  In  1731  he  defeated 
the  Turks,  and  when  in  1732  Tamasp  was  defeated  by  the 
Turks,  Kuli  Khan  deposed  him,  and  raised  his  son,  Abbas 
III.,  a  child,  to  the  throne.  The  war  with  the  Turks  was 
renewed  with  success,  and  when  Abbas  III.  d.  in  1736,  Kuli 
Khan  was  crowned  shah  of  Per.  under  the  name  of  Nadir 
Shah.  He  defeated  the  Great  Mogul,  captured  Delhi,  and 
restored  to  Per.  her  old  boundaries  from  the  time  of  the 
Sassanides,  but  in  course  of  time  he  became  a  merciless 
tyrant ;  whole  cities  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  midst 
of  his  career  he  was  assassinated,  June  20, 1747. 

Nse'vius  (CNEIUS),  b.  in  Campania  about  274  B.  c. ;  served 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  became  famous  as  a  writer  of 
tragedies  and  comedies.  He  belonged  to  the  plebeian  party, 
attacked  the  nobility  with  great  virulence,  was  driven  into 
exile,  and  d.  in  Utica,  Afr.,  about  204  B.  c.  A  few  insignifi- 
cant fragments  of  his  epic  poem  on  the  Punic  war  and  of 
his  dramas  are  still  extant. 

Nae'vus,  points  or  patches  of  variable  size  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  blue  or  purplish  venous 
hue.  These  are  often  congenital,  and  are  termed  birth- 
marks, and  frequently  have  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  per- 
sons or  objects  which  appeared  to  or  alarmed  the  mother 
previous  to  the  child's  birth.  Such  marks  often  present  only 
discoloration,  due  to  a  venous  capillary  network,  without 
vessels  of  perceptible  size.  Nasvi,  as  a  rule,  are  perceptibly 
vascular  and  elevated  ;  they  can  be  emptied  of  their  blood 
by  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  again  fill  when  the  pressure 
is  withdrawn.  Naevi  are  treated  by  puncture  with  the 
white-hot  needle,  by  caustics,  compression,  electrolysis, 
styptic  injections,  and  excision. 

Nagarjuna,  or  Nagasena,  the  thirteenth  patriarch 
of  the  Booddhist  religion,  lived  in  the  1st  or  2d  century  B.  c. ; 
was  born  of  a  Brahmanical  family  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula. 
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He  became  deeply  learned  in  all  the  sciences  of  the  time  ; 
travelled  much,  performed  miracles,  founded  the  Madhyam- 
ika  school  of  philos.  ;  his  disciples  Aryadeva  and  Booddha- 
palita  propagated  his  doctrines  throughout  S.  India. 

Nagasa'kl,  town  of  Japan,  situated  in  lat.  3i°  43'  N., 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Kiu-Siu,  has  an  excellent, 
spacious,  and  safe  harbor,  which  since  1859  has  been  open 
to  foreigners.  Tea,  wax,  isinglass,  and  camphor  are  ex- 
ported, and  rice,  cotton,  firearms,  and  woollen  goods  im- 
ported. Pop.  about  80,000. 

Nagoya,  city  of  Japan,  on  the  main  island,  at  the  head 
of  the  Owari  Bay,  is  well  built,  has  many  public  buildings, 
manufactures  fans,  lacquered  goods,  and  porcelain,  and 
has  a  considerable  inland  trade.  Pop.  325,000. 

Nagpoor7,  or  Nagpore,  town  of  Brit.  India,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Berar  or  Nagpoor,  430  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Bombay, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  7  m.  in  cir- 
cumference and  poorly  built.  Its  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloths,  coarse  and  fine  chintzes,  woollens,  silks,  and  bro- 
cades are  important.  Pop.  79,842. 

Naliant',  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  consists  of  a  peninsula  ex- 
tending into  Mass.  Bay  and  forming  the  E.  side  of  the  har- 
bor of  Lynn.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long, 
narrow  isthmus.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Pop.  1870, 
475:  1880,808. 

Na'hum,  one  of  the  minor  Heb.  prophets,  prophesies 
after  Sennacherib's  invasion  (700  B.  c.)  and  before  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  (625  B.  c.).  His  Heb.  is  of  the  most 
classical  style. 

Naiads,  na'yadz  [plu.,  Lat.  Naiades  ;  Gr.  NeU'dSe?],  in  the 
anc.  Gr.  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  fountains,  lakes,  and 
.streams,  youthful  female  beings  possessed  of  the  power  of 
conferring  prophetic  gifts. 

>  aiii,  na'in,  a  v.  of  Pal.,  in  Galilee,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Nazareth, 
is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  place  in  which  Christ  raised 
the  widow's  son  from  the  dead. 

Nalrne  (CHARLES  MURRAY),  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.,  b.  Apr.  15, 
1808,  at  Perth,  Scot.,  grad.  M.  A.  at  St.  Andrew's  Univ.,  and 
afterward  at  Edinburgh  ;  came  to  New  York  1847  ;  was  oc- 
cupied as  lecturer  and  teacher  till  chosen  prof,  of  philos. 
and  belles-lettres  in  Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  in  1857 ;  was 
made  emeritus  prof.  1881.  Author  of  Lectures  and  Orations. 
D.  May  29,  1882. 

Naksha'tra  [Sans,  naksha,  "  night,"  and  tra,  "  protect- 
ing"], a  term  originally  meaning  "star,"  was  applied  in 
Hindoo  astron.  to  denote  the  asterisms  lying  in  the  moon's 
path,  or  mansions  in  which  the  moon  was  supposed  to  rest. 
These  mansions  numbered  27,  and  afterward  28,  and  were 
converted  by  mythologists  into  daughters  of  the  patriarch 
Daksha,  who  became  wives  to  the  moon. 

Nal'a,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  legendary  heroes 
of  India,  was  king  of  Nishadha,  and  married  Damayanti, 
daughter  of  Bhima,  King  of  Vidarbha.  The  loves  and  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  N.  and  Damayanti  form  the  subject 
of  the  most  beautiful  episode  of  the  national  epic. 

Nama'quas,  the  prin.  tribe  of  the  Hottentot  race,  differ 
widely  from  the  Bushmen,  being  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
but  they  have  all  the  gen.  characteristics  of  the  race — the 
olive  complexion,  the  oblique  eyes,  and  the  thin,  tufted 
hair  ;  their  lang.  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  tribes. 
They  inhabit  the  terr.  around  the  Orange  River,  and  live  as 
nomads ;  rearing  cattle  is  their  prin.  occupation,  hunting 
and  robbery  their  chief  amusement. 

Namaycush,  or  Mackinaw  Salmon  (Salmo  na- 
maycufh),  Cristiomer,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  fresh-water 
Salmonidas.  It  is  caught  by  the  spear  mostly,  and  inhabits 
the  upper  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Specimens  are 
reported  which  have  weighed  120  Ibs.,  but  they  do  not  often 
exceed  50.  The  flesh  is  good,  but  not  of  the  first  quality. 

Na'niur,  town  of  Belg.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Namur,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sambreand  the  Meuse.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  an  elegant  cathedral  and  many  good  educational 
insts.,  large  breweries,  and  celebrated  manufactures  of  cut- 
lery and  leather.  Pop.  25,792. 

Nan'cy,  town  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Meurthe,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  built  towns  of  Fr.  It  has  a  celebrated  school 
of  med.  and  pharmacy,  and  another  of  forestry,  a  lyceum, 
a  library  of  26,000  vols.,  several  scientific  societies,  and  many 
other  excellent  educational  insts.,  and  large  museums  and 
collections  both  for  scientific  and  artistic  purposes.  Its 
manufactures  of  cloths,  woollens,  and  candles  enjoy  a  high 
reputation,  and  its  embroideries  in  all  kinds  of  stuffs  are 
celebrated.  Pop.  73,225. 

Naii'du,  Rne'a.  or  American  Ostrich,  the  Shea 
Americana,  a  bird  of  the  family  Rheidae,  a  native  of  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  about  5  ft.  high. 
It  is  polygamous,  and  the  several  females  lay  their  eggs 
together,  to  be  hatched  by  the  male.  It  is  a  swift  runner, 
but  cannot  fly.  It  swims  readily.  The  flesh  is  very  good, 
and  the  birds  are  hunted  for  their  feathers,  which  are  not 
used  as  ornamental  plumes,  but  are  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  feather  dusters. 

Nanek,  nah'nek,  founder  of  the  important  modern  sect 
of  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub,  b.  at  Talwendy,  near  Lahore, 
in  1469 ;  showed  an  early  tendency  to  mysticism  ;  associated 
with  the  fakirs ;  studied  the  religious  books  both  of  the 
Brahmans  and  of  the  Mohammedans  ;  distributed  his  prop- 
erty to  the  poor ;  visited  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  wandered 
through  India  in  quest  of  a  "vision  of  truth,"  which  he 
ultimately  attained,  and  thenceforth  propagated  a  new 
religion.  N.  taught  the  unity  of  God,  insisted  upon  faith  m 
God  and  love  to  man,  rejected  monasticism,  and  instituted 
a  very  simple  form  of  worship,  which  has  since  been  con- 
siderably overlaid  by  the  innovations  of  his  successors. 
The  object  of  N.  was  a  reconciliation  of  Boqddhism  with 
Mohammedanism,  and  he  embodied  his  doctrine  in  a  book 
entitled  Adi  Granlh,  now  the  Bible  of  the  Sikhs.  D.  1539. 

Nankeen'  [from  the  city  of  Nanking  in  Chi.],  a  cotton  | 


cloth  of  a  buff -yellow  color,  which  is  very  enduring  It  is 
made  in  Asia  from  a  variety  of  cotton  whose  fibre  is  of  this 
color.  Artificially  colored  N.  are  made  from  ordinary  cot- 
ton, and  have  nearly  superseded  the  real  article. 

Nanking',  or  Nankin  ("  southern  capital "),  city  of 
Chi.  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Kiang-Su,  generally  called  bv  the 
C  hi.  Kiang-Ning-Fu  since  the  removalof  the  court  to  Peking 
(the  northern  capital  "),  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the 
i  ang-tse-Kiang,  3  m.  from  this  river,  and  200  m.  from  its 
mouth,  in  a  marshy  and  swampy  plain  whose  excessive 
moisture  makes  the  place  very  unhealthy.  By  the  removal 
of  the  cap.  to  Peking,  N.  lost  its  chief  source  of  prosperity, 
and  it  began  to  decline.  Nevertheless,  its  monuments,  the 
imperial  palace  and  tombs,  the  porcelain  tower,  etc  its 
libraries  and  other  insts.  of  learning,  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  especially  of  the  so  called  nankeen,  made  it 
an  important  city.  But  on  Mar.  19,  1853,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Tai-Pings.  who  held  it  for  11  yrs.  and  made  it  the  cap.  of 
the  rebellion ;  and  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  imperialists 
July  19,  1864,  its  monuments  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
mean  time  and  its  commerce  and  manufactures  ruined  ;  the 
famous  porcelain  tower  had  gone.  It  was  built  by  the  emp. 
Yungkoh  (1413-32)  in  commemoration  of  his  mother.  It  was 
octagonal,  322  ft.  high,  slightly  tapering,  and  consisted  of 
9  stories,  each  provided  with  a  gallery  and  a  projecting 
roof,  from  whose  corners  bells  were  suspended.  In  the  in- 
terior a  spiral  staircase  led  to  the  summit,  formed  by  an 
elegant  spire,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  a  ball  of  brass 
overlaid  with  gold.  The  imperial  tombs  are  remarkable 
for  the  avenue  of  colossal  sepulchral  statues  which  leads  to 
them,  but  the  place  is  much  disturbed.  Of  the  palace  only 
a  few  ruins  are  left.  Pop.  about  300,000. 

Nantes,  nanM  [anc.  Condimncum  or  Namneteti],  city  of 
Fr.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Loire-Inferieure,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  34  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Erdre  and  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  and  communicates  with 
Brest  by  a  canal.  The  quays,  boulevards,  and  promenades 
along  the  Erdre  are  very  elegant,  and  the  whole  modern 
portion  of  the  city  is  regular  and  handsome.  The  most  re- 
markable architectural  monuments  are  the  cathedral,  built 
in  the  15th  century ;  the  castle,  commenced  in  938 ;  the 
bourse,  a  modern  building,  etc.  The  city  has  a  lyceum,  a 
school  of  navigation,  different  commercial  and  industrial 
schools,  a  public  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  and  an  art-gallery.  The  prin.  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry of  N.  is  ship-building  and  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  objects  necessary  to  the  outfit  of  a  vessel  —  anchors, 
cables,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  biscuits,  preserved  meat,  etc. 
Sugar-refining  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels,  musical,  mathematical,  and 
optical  instruments,  chemicals,  leather,  brandy,  etc.  are 
also  extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  124,319. 

Naiitfcoke,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Nantnck'et,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Nantucket  co.,  Mass..  on 
Nantucket  island,  28  m.  from  Cape  Cod  peninsula.  It  is 
connected  by  steamboats  with  New  Bedford,  Wood's  Holl, 
and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  is  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  island, 
1870,  4123  ;  1880,  3727. 

Na'pa  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Napa  co.,  Cal.,  40  m.  from 
San  Francisco.  The  State  insane  asylum  is  \y\  m.  from  the 
city.  Pop.  1870,  1879 ;  1880,  3731. 

Na'pervllle,  Du  Page  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  DuPage 
River,  is  the  seat  of  N.  W.  Coll.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  founded  in  1861.  Pop.  1870, 1713 ; 
1880.  2073. 

Naph'tall.  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah,  the  hand- 
maid of  Rachel.  The  tribe  of  N.  numbered  53,400  fighting- 
men  before  Sinai,  and  45,400  at  the  entrance  into  the 
promised  country.  It  was  settled  in  N.  Galilee  from  the 
foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  Lake  Genesareth  ;  Kedesh  was  its 
prin.  town. 

Naphtha,  nap'tha  [Gr.  va^fla],  a  name  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  volatile,  mobile,  strong-smelling,  inflam- 
mable liquids.  Methylic  alcohol  is  known  as  wood  N.  The 
following  are  the  more  important  naphthas  :  (1)  Mineral  or 
native  N.,  petroleum  (see  PETROLEUM).  (2)  Petroleum  N.,  the 
more  volatile  portion  of  petroleum,  either  sold  as  crude  N. 
or  fractioned  into  gasoline,  refined  N.,  and  benzine.  (See 
PETROLEUM.)  (3)  Shale  N.,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
bituminous  shales  or  schists.  (4)  Boghead  or  Bathgale  N., 
similar  to  shale  N.,  distilled  from  boghead  shale.  (5)  Coal 
oil,  photogene.  kerosene,  etc.,  distilled  from  bituminous  coals, 
as  the  Breckinridge  coal  of  Ky.,  or  from  rich  asphaltic 
minerals,  as  the  albertite  of  N.  S.,  the  grahamite  of  W.  Va., 
or  the  Hartley  mineral  of  Australia.  (6)  Coal-tar  N.,  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  coal-tar,  consisting  chiefly  of  ben- 
zol, toluol,  xylol,  etc.  (See  TAR  and  GAS-LIGHTING.)  (7) 
Bom  N.,  bone  oil,  Dippers  oil,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  bones 
and  other  animal  substances.  (See  TAR.)  (8)  Oil  of  wood- 
tar,  the  more  volatile  portion  of  wood-tar.  (See  TAB.)  (9) 
Caoutchouc  N.,  caoutchouctne.  (See  INDIA  RUBBER.) 

All  these  N.,  except  methylic  alcohol  (wood  N.)  and  caout- 
choucine,  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  belonging  chiefly  to  th 
marsh-gas  series  or  the  benzol  series :  the  former  when 
found  in  nature  (petroleum)  or  produced  at  low  red  heats 
(shale  oil,  coal  oil,  etc.),  the  latter  when  formed  at  high 
temperatures,  as  coal-tar  N.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Naphtha  Gas.    See  PETROLEUM. 

Naph'thalene,  a  hydrocarbon  found  among  the  prod- 
ucts  of  the  destructive    distillation    of    bituminous  coal. 
(See  GAS-LIGHTING  and  HYDROCARBONS.)    It  occurs  in  Ran- 
goon petroleum  and  the  tar  of  shale  oil.    According  to 
Berthelot,  it  may  be  formed  synthetically  by  substituting 
acetylene  for  hydrogen  in  benzol.    It  is  formed  by  passing 
the  vapors  of  several  other  hydrocarbons  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  as  toluene,  xylene,  cumene,  or  mixtures  of  ethylene 
with  benzol,  cinnamene,  anthracene,  or  chrysene.    Alco 
and  ether  vapor,  and  even  ethylene  and  vapors  of  ace 
acid,  petroleum,  essential  oils,  etc.,  yie  d  some  N.  w 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes.    Soot  and  lampblack  contain 
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N.  Sulphide  of  carbon  vapor  mixed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  both  mixed  with  carbonic  anhydride,  yield  N. 
when  passed  over  spongy  iron  or  copper  at  a  dull  red  heat. 
Protochloride  of  carbon,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  with  hydrogen,  yields  N. 

Preparation.— Crude  "dead  oil,"  the  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar, 
deposits  large  quantities  of  impure  N..  which  constitutes 
the  material  from  which  N.  is  prepared  by  a  simple  process 
of  purification  by  sublimation. 

Properties.—  N.  appears  in  brilliant  white,  scaly  crystals, 
strongly  and  unpleasantly  odorous.  The  disagreeable  odor 
is  said  to  be  due  to  leucoline  oil.  Specific  gravity,  1.153.  It 
melts  at  174.5°  F.,  and  boils  at  434.5°  F.  It  sublimes  at  low 
temperatures  and  evaporates  in  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  and  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and  essential  oils,  and  most 
oils  (naphthas)  obtained  by  destructive  distillation,  in  acetic 
and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stable  of  the  more 
complex  hydrocarbons,  and  withstands  very  high  tempera- 
tures without  decomposition,  provided  oxygen  be  absent. 
It  dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric  acid,  forming  2  crystallizable 
acids  —  sulpho  -  naphthalic  or  naphthalene  -  sulphonic  acid, 
and  disulpno  -  naphthalic  or  naphthalene  -  disulphonic  acid. 
N.  unites  directly  with  4  atoms  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 
Chlorine  also  produces  substitution  products,  replacing  from 
1  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  bromine  replaces  from  1  to  4 
atoms.  Derivatives  containing  both  chlorine  and  bromine 
are  known.  Nitric  acid  produces  3  substitution  products, 
replacing  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  nitryl.  The  first  nitro-naphthalene  is  converted 
by  reducing  agents  into  naphthylamine,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  N.  that  aniline  does  to  benzol.  By  an  in- 
direct process  H2  in  N.  may  be  replaced  by  O2,  producing 
naphthaquinone,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  N.  that 
qumone  bears  to  benzol  and  anthraquinone  to  anthracene. 

Naphthalene  Colors.—  Many  of  the  derivatives  of  N.  ex- 
hibit beautiful  and  intense  colors,  but  a  few  only  have  been 
found  available  as  dyes.  (1)  Martius  yellow,  Manchester 
yellow,  jaune  d'or,  is  the  ammonium  calcium  or  sodium  salt 
of  dinitro-naphthylic  acid.  (2)  Victoria  yellow  or  dinitro- 
naphthol  is  isomeric  with  binitro-naphthylic  acid,  and  is 
also  a  beautiful  yellow  dye  which  requires  no  mordant  for 
either  silk  or  wool.  (3)  Magdala  red,  N.  red,  naphthylamine 
red,  roseo-naphthalene,  is  generated  from  3  molecules  of 
naphthylamine  by  the  elimination  of  3  molecules  of  hydro- 
gen. (4)  Naphthylamine  violets  and  blues  are  produced  by 
the  same  reactions  employed  in  converting  aniline  red  into 
violets  and  blues.  (5)  Azo-colors  in  great  variety  are  now 
prepared  from  the  derivatives  of  N.  Roccilline  or  fast  red 
is  the  azo-compound  of  naphthionic  acid  and  beta  naph- 
thol ;  orange  A  or  No.  2  is  the  azo-compound  of  sulphanilic 
acid  and  beta-naphthol. 

Benzole  Acid,  from  Naphthalene. —By  converting  the 
phthalic  acid  obtained  from  N.  into  a  calcium  salt  and  heat- 
ing with  slaked  lime,  it  is  converted  into  benzoate  of  cal- 
cium, from  which  the  acid  is  easily  separated.  The  prep- 
aration of  benzoic  and  chloro  -  naphthalic  acid  by  these 
processes  is  largely  carried  on  in  Fr.  C.  F.  CHANDLEK. 

Naphthylamine.    See  NAPHTHALENE. 

Na'pier  (Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  JOHN),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at 
Merchiston  Castle,  Stirlingshire,  Scot.,  Mar.  6,  1786  ;  entered 
the  navy  at  13  ;  distinguished  in  naval  engagements  with  Fr. 
vessels  and  at  the  capture  of  Martinique,  1809  ;  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Brit,  army  in  Port. ;  became  commander  of 
the  Thames  (32  guns)  in  1811,  and  inflicted  great  damage 
upon  the  Fr.  in  the  Mediterranean ;  was  engaged  in  the 
Brit,  naval  operations  in  the  Potomac  and  against  Balti- 
more in  1814 ;  was  placed  on  naval  duty  on  the  coast  of 
Port,  in  1829  ;  inflicted  upon  the  fleet  of  Dom  Miguel  a  de- 
cisive defeat  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  July  5.  In  1839  he  resumed 
service  in  the  Brit,  navy ;  in  1840  he  stormed  Sidon  with  a 
land-force,  captured  Acre,  blockaded  Alexandria,  and  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  Mehemet  All.  He  sat  in  Parl. 
1841-47 ;  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  given 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1847 ;  made  vice-admiral 
May  1853 ;  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  war  with 
Rus.  1854,  and  captured  Bomarsund  ;  was  made  admiral  of 
the  blue  1858,  and  sat  in  Parl.  for  Southwark  from  1855  till 
his  death,  Nov.  6.  1860.  Wrote  An  Account  of  the  War  in. 
Port,  and  The  War  in  Syria,  and  furnished  materials  for  a 
Hist,  of  the  Baltic  Campaign. 

^ap,ler  (J°HN>'  a  Scotch  math.,  b.  near  Edinburgh  in 
L4  he  pub.  his  great  discovery  of  logarithms,  in  a 
work  entitled  Mirifici  LogaritAmorum  Canonis  Descriptio, 
which,  according  to  Kepler,  he  had  indicated  as  early  as 
1594,  in  a  letter  to  Tycho  Brahe.  D.  Apr  4  1617 

Napier  (Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  PATRICK), 
K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Castletown,  Kildare,  Ire.,  Dec.  17,  1785  He 
entered  the  army  in  1800 ;  became  capt.  1804  ;  served  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  1807 ;  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Port.  1808 ;  was  wounded  at  Almeida  1810,  and  at  Cazal  Nova 
1811  ;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Busaco  1810,  Fuentes  de 
Onoro  1811,  Salamanca  1812,  Bidassoa  1813,  and  Orthes  1814- 
became  major  1811,  lieut.-col.  1813,  and  wrote  a  Hist,  of  the 
War  in  t/te  Peninsula  and  in  the  8.  of  fr.from  1807  to  '1814 
N.  was  made  col.  in  1830,  maj.-gen.  1841,  lieut.-gov.  of 
Guernsey  1842,  knighted  1848,  and  made  lieut.-gen.  1851.  He 


Napierian  Logarithms.    See  LOGARITHMS. 

Napier   of  Magdala  (ROBERT  CORNELIUS    NAPIER), 

BARON,  b.  in  Ceylon  in  1810,  was  ed.  at  the  Military  Coll  at 

Addiscombe,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  as  second 

Hf«  An,  18?2  ;  S1erved  throughout  the  Sutlej  campaign  of 

1845-46  in  the  battles  of   Moodkee,  Ferozeshah  (severely 

%°?£s  ^  and  s°br.a°n  :  served  in  the  Punjaub  campaign 

1£1h'  wafflchlef  engineer  during  the  siege  of  Mooltan 

849,  at  the  battle  of  Goo.ierat  and  pursuit  of  the  Sikh  army  • 

actively  engaged  throughout  the  Indian  mutiny  campaigns : 


distinguished  in  the  actions  leading  to  the  first  relief  of 
Lucknow  and  subsequent  operations :  brigadier  and  chief 
engineer  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow ;  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  capture  of  Gwalior,  reducing  the  fort  of 
Powne  Aug.  1858  ;  distinguished  throughout  the  campaign 
resulting  in  the  surrender  of  Peking ;  commanded  the  Abys- 
sinian expedition  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Magdala  and 
release  of  the  Brit,  prisoners.  Was  gov.  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  India  1870-76,  when  transferred  to  Gibraltar  as 
gov.  Became  gen.  in  1874. 

Napier's  Bones  (or  Rods),  a  set  of  tablets  of  bone, 
horn,  ivory,  or  other  material,  invented  by  the  math.  Na- 
pier for  facilitating  multiplication  and  division.  They  are 
of  no  practical  use,  and  are  only  interesting  as  a  mathe- 
matical curiosity. 

Naples,  na'pelz  [It.  Napoli ;  Gr.  Neajwlis],  the  largest  and 
most  magnificently  situated  town  of  It.,  lying  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  From  the  curving  line  of  the  bay  the  city 
ascends  from  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo  to  the  top  of  the  Capodi- 
monte,  a  distance  of  more  than  3  m.,  and  then  sweeps  round 
the  summits  of  the  semicircular  hills  down  to  the  extreme 
points  of  the  bay,  thus  forming  a  crescent.  Extensive  as 
the  bay  is,  the  harbor  is  very  limited,  and  large  vessels  find 
safer  anchorage  near  Baiae.  The  city  is  dominated  on  the 
W.  by  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  which  crowns  the  hill  of  San- 
termo  ;  on  the  seaside  are  the  fortresses  of  Castello  Nuovo, 
the  Castello  dell'  Ovo,  which  was  probably  built  by  the  Nor- 
man William  I.  (1150),  and  many  batteries.  There  is  regular 
steam-communication  by  water  between  N.  and  all  the  prin. 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  railways  connect  it  with  Central 
and  N.  It.  The  city  is  aivided  into  the  Old,  or  E.,  and  the 
New,  or  W.,  towns  by  the  ridge  extending  from  the  palace 
of  Capodimonte  to  the  sea,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  double 
crescent.  The  modern  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved, 
while  the  older  thoroughfares  are,  the  Toledo  excepted, 
extremely  narrow.  The  prin.  streets  of  N.  are  the  Via  Roma, 
the  Chiaja,  or  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  which  is  the  fashionable 
promenade  of  the  city ;  the  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  the  Corso 
Garibaldi,  the  Molo,  etc.  The  lower  part  of  the  Toledo  for- 
merly offered  to  the  visitor  the  most  animated  pictures  of 
Neapolitan  habits,  where  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the 
poorer  classes  might  be  studied  in  the  open  air.  The  public 
squares,  called  larghi,  are  irregular,  and  not  generally  at- 
tractive. The  chs.  are  numerous  (over  300),  some  very 
quaint  and  curious  in  their  construction,  with  domes  glit- 
tering with  gilded  and  colored  tiles,  which  give  them  a 
semi-Oriental  aspect,  but  as  a  whole  they  have  more  archae- 
ological interest  than  architectural  merit.  The  convents, 
including  those  recently  suppressed,  number  more  than  100, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  suburbs,  and  among  these  the  mon- 
astery or  Certosa  of  San  Martino,  near  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  Of  the  14  theatres,  San  Carlo  is 
the  largest  and  most  elegant,  and,  next  to  the  Scala  of 
Milan,  ranks  as  the  first  in  Europe.  The  National  Museum 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  N.  is  well  pro- 
vided with  the  higher  insts.  of  learning,  and  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  chari- 
table organizations  ;  but  the  poverty  and  beggary  for  which 
it  has  been  no  less  remarkable  are  a  proof  of  bad  man- 
agement in  these  latter  insts.  Among  the  many  objects 
of  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  N.  is  the  grotto  of 
Posilipo,  a  gallery  cut  through  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Posilipo,  about  1850  ft.  long,  17  or  18  in  width,  and  at  the 
extremities  above  50  ft.  in  height.  Just  over  the  E.  entrance 
is  the  reputed  tomb  of  Virgil. 

The  foundation  of  N.  is  pre-historic.  The  still  older  town, 
Parthenope  or  Palceopolis,  was  named  from  the  siren  Par- 
thenope,  here  vanquished  by  Ulysses.  Both  towns  were  Gr. 
colonies,  and  Gr.  continued  to  be  spoken  until  the  2d  century 
of  the  Cnr.  era.  The  anc.  city  first  appears  in  hist,  as  an  ally 
of  Rome  against  the  Samnites.  It  continued  faithful  to  the 
Roms.  in  their  wars  with  Hannibal.  After  suffering  much 
from  the  barbarians,  it  was  besieged  (537)  by  Behsarius, 
who,  entering  the  town  through  an  aqueduct,  gave  it  up  to 
his  soldiers.  Totila,  who  took  it  afterward,  treated  it  more 
humanely.  Later  it  became  the  cap.  of  a  dukedom,  always 
partially  dependent  upon  Sic.  The  duchy  of  N.  had  fierce 
conflicts  with  that  of  Benevento,  sustained  itself  against 
the  Saracens,  and  finally  employed  them  as  allies  in  spite 
of  papal  excommunication.  In  1037  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Normans  under  Ruggiero.  The  Suabian  dynasty 
f 0119 wed  in  1194,  and  in  1250  N.  rebelled  unsuccessfully 
against  Conrad,  the  sou  of  Frederic,  but  in  1268,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pope,  Conradine,  the  last  of  his  house,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  whom 
the  pope  had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  N.  The  weakness 
of  Joanna  I.,  the  assassination  of  her  husband,  etc.,  brought 
upon  N.  the  vengeance  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  who,  entering 
it  preceded  by  a  black  flag,  treated  it  with  terrible  severity. 
In  1442  Alfonzo  of  Aragon  besieged  the  city  and  entered 
it  through  an  aqueduct.  In  1495  N.  opened  her  gates  to 
Charles  VIII.  of  Fr.,  who  was  soon  forced  to  share  his  prize 
with  Sp.  Francis  I.  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it  from 
his  rival,  Charles  V.  In  the  siege  of  1528  both  besieged  and 
besiegers  suffered  cruelly  from  plague  and  famine.  Under 
the  govt.  of  the  Sp.  viceroys  N.  presented  a  scene  of  disorder. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, and  a  popular  tumult  in  1547  forced  Charles  V.  t" 
annul  the  order  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  cruel  religious  persecution  finally  brought  about  (1647) 
the  insurrection  of  Masaniello.  Not  long  after  a  terrible 
plague  appeared,  during  which  30,000  persons  perished  in  G 
months.  In  1701  the  nobility  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
existing  govt.  and  place  an  archduke  of  Aus.  at  its  head. 
When  Charles  III.  entered  the  city  (1734)  he  is  said  to  have 
found  16,500  priests  and  30,000  thieves.  During  the  wars  of 
the  Fr.  Revolution  N.  was  several  times  taken,  lost,  and  re- 
taken by  the  Fr.  In  1815  the  Bourbons  were  once  more  re- 
stored ;  the  citizens  endeavored  to  obtain  reforms,  and  the 
govt.  promised  them,  but  they  never  came.  Remonstrance 
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was  followed  by  repression,  resistance  by  fair  promises  and 
foul  treachery,  until  1860,  when,  on  Sept.  7",  Garibaldi  entered 
the  city,  and  the  people  being  called  upon  to  decide  their 
own  destiny,  voted  for  the  annexation  of  X.  to  the  con- 
stitutional kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Since  then 
marked  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place ;  extensive 
machine-factories  (the  result  of  Eng.  enterprise)  are  in 
operation ;  native  industries  are  multiplying ;  common 
schools  have  been  established ;  and,  though  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Porto  may  still  be  seen  too  much  of  that 
mad  gayety  clothed  in  filthy  rags  which  has  made  N.  noto- 
rious, yet  on  the  whole  there  is  an  aspect  of  greater  decency 
and  greater  comfort.  Pop.  493,115. 

Naples,  >>'.  Y.     See  APPENDIX. 

Naples,  Bay  or  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  It.,  running  inland  about  10  m. 
between  Cape  Miseno  and  Cape  Campanella,  20  m.  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  noted  for  its  beauty. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  one  of  the  old  political  divi- 
sions of  It.  (See  ITALY,  also  SICILY.) 

Napo'leon,  on  R.  R.  and  Maumee  River,  cap.  of  Henry 
co.,  O.,  35  m.  S.  W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1870,  2018 ;  1880,  3032. 

Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica. 
Aug.  15,  1769,  was  the  second  son  of  Carlo  Bonaparte  and 
Letizia  Ramolino ;  he  had  3  sisters  and  4  brothers.  He  ob- 
tained a  free  place  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne  in  1780, 
and  here,  as  in  Paris,  whither  he  was  removed  in  1784,  he 
attracted  attention  by  his  talent  for  math.,  by  the  clearness 
and  power  of  his  perceptions  in  gen.,  and  by  the  impertur- 
bability of  his  temper.  In  1785  he  was  made  a  sub.-heut.  of 
artil.,  in  1793  a  capt.,  and  was  sent  the  same  yr.  as  lieut.- 
col.  to  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon.  On  Dec.  19  the 
Eng.  and  Sp.,  who  occupied  the  city,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  N.  was  made  a  brig. -gen.  Feb.  6,  1794,  and 
sent  by  the  Convention  to  the  army  in  It.  But,  implicated 
in  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  28),  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
and  the  active  command  was  taken  from  him.  A  period  of 
misery  followed.  He  thought  of  going  to  Asia.  But  the 
Directory  knew  about  him,  and  when  it  saw  itself  be- 
leaguered in  the  Louvre  by  the  Parisian  mob  it  sent  for 
him.  On-  Oct.  4,  1795,  he  received  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  ended  the  Ft.  Revolution. 
On  Mar.  9,  1796,  N.  married  Josephine  Beauharnais.  Her 
household  was  arranged  in  great  style,  and  her  receptions 
gathered  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  N.  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  It.  On  Mar.  21  he  left 
Paris,  and  now  followed,  till  Apr.  18, 1797,  the  most  brilliant 
campaign  the  world  ever  saw.  The  Ft.  army  sat  perched 
somewhere  on  the  rocks  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  watched  by 
the  allied  Aus.  and  Sard,  armies.  N.  descended  from  the 
Alps,  defeated  the  Aus.  at  Montenotte  and  Millesimo  (Apr. 
11  and  15),  beat  the  Sards,  at  Ceva  and  Mondovi  (Apr.  20  and 
22),  defeated  the  Aus.  at  Lodi  (May  10),  and  conquered  Lom- 
bardy  in  a  few  weeks.  At  the  end  of  July  a  new  Aus.  army 
under  Wurmser  appeared  in  the  field.  It  was  beaten  at 
Lonato  and  Castighone  (Aug.  3  and  4),  at  Roveredo  and 
Bassano  (Sept.  4  and  8).  A  third  and  a  fourth  Aus.  army 
were  defeated  at  Arcole  (Nov.  17)  and  Rivoli  (Jan.  14),  and 
N.  broke  into  Styria,  approaching  Vienna,  and  by  the  Peace 
of  Campo  Formio  (Oct.  17)  Aus.  ceded  the  Netherlands  and 
Lombardy.  On  Dec.  5  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  boundless  enthusiasm.  He  proposed  an  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  with  a  further  design  of  conquering  the 
Eng.  possessions  in  India.  On  May  18,  1798,  he  set  sail  from 
the  harbor  of  Toulon,  and  on  July  2  he  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria. After  the  battle  at  the  Pyramids  (July  21)  he  entered 
Cairo  and  conquered  Egypt.  But  when  in  the  spring  of 
1799  he  pushed  forward  into  Syria,  he  was  stopped  at  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  and  returned  to  Cairo.  In  Egypt,  however,  he 
could  not  remain ;  all  communication  with  Fr.  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  Eng.  fleet  since  Aug.  1,  1798,  and  his  situation  was 
difficult  and  barren.  In  the  fall  of  1799  he  secretly  left 
Egypt  and  appeared  unexpectedly  (Oct.  14)  in  Paris.  The 
Directory  labored  at  this  time  under  internal  dissensions 
between  its  members.  N.  allied  himself  with  the  party  of 
Sieyes,  and  on  Nov.  9,  1799,  the  govt.  of  the  Directory  was 
overthrown.  On  Dec.  27  a  new  const,  was  promulgated. 
N.  became  first  consul,  with  the  whole  administration,  civil 
and  military,  in  his  hands,  and  with  the  power  of  appointing 
all  public  officers  and  proposing  all  public  measures.  He 
was  from  this  moment  the  ruler  of  Fr. 

The  first  period  of  N.'s  govt.  was  marked  with  order,  wis- 
dom, and  sagacity.  The  concordat  with  the  pope  was  con- 
cluded and  the  Ch.  re-established ;  the  lists  of  emigration 
were  closed,  and  about  »/io  of  the  emigrants  returned  ;_the 
Bank  of  Fr.  was  founded,  and  the  finances  brought  into 
order ;  the  Code  Napoleon  was  produced,  and  a  truly  popular 
scheme  of  education  was  started.  Peace  was  concluded 
with  Aus.  at  Luneville  Feb.  9, 1801,  and  with  Eng.  at  Amiens 
Mar.  25,  1802.  Fr.  was  increasing  without  and  recovering 
within,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1804,  N.  crowned  himself  emp.  of  the 
Fr.  in  the  ch.  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1805  the  war  recom- 
menced. A  coalition  was  formed  between  Eng.,  Rus.,  Swe., 
and  Aus.,  and  the  reduction  of  Ft.  to  her  boundaries  of 
I7!»i  was  fixed  as  the  purpose  of  the  coalition.  But  N.  liter- 
ally overwhelmed  his  enemies  before  any  of  them  could 
strike  a  blow.  Aus.  had  to  sue  for  peace,  and  bought  it  at 
Presburg  (Dec.  26,  1805)  by  ceding  all  her  It.  possessions  and 
Tyrol.  N.  now  endeavored  to  secure  his  position  as  master 
of  Central  and  S.  Europe  by  establishing  one  of  his  brothers, 
Joseph,  as  king  of  Naples  ;  another,  Louis,  as  king  of  Hoi. ; 
his  stepson,  Eugene,  as  viceroy  of  It. ;  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Joachim  Murat,  as  grand  duke  of  Berg;  and  this 
brought  him  into  collision  with  Prus.  On  Sept.  25,  1806,  he 
left  Paris ;  on  Oct.  14  he  defeated  the  Prus.  army  at  Jena  ; 
on  Oct.  27  he  entered  Berlin  ;  and  the  Rus.,  who  hastened 
to  the  support  of  Prus.,  were  defeated  at  Eylau  (Feb.  8, 
1807)  and  at  Friedland  (June  14).  On  July  9  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  was  concluded,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
erected  for  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw 


for  the  king  of  Sax.,  and  the  whole  N.  part  of  Ger.  was  to 
remain  occupied  by  Fr.  troops.  On  May  8,  1808,  the  Sp 
king  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Joseph  was  made  king  of 
Sp..  Murat  of  Naples.  Meanwhile  Aus.  again  began  war 
against  Fr.  But  N.  defeated  the  Aus.  at  Thann,  Landshut, 
Eckmiihl,  and  Regensburg  (Apr.  19-23),  pursued  them  farther 
along  the  Danube,  and  entered  Vienna  May  13.  On  July  6 
he  nearly  routed  the  Aus.  army  at  Wagram,  and  peace  was 
concluded  at  Vienna  Oct.  14,  1809.  Aus.  again  ceding  large 
parts  of  its  terr.,  this  time  its  Polish  possessions.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  N.  was  divorced  from  Josephine  (Dec.  16 
1809).  On  Apr.  2,  1810,  he  married  the  Aus.  archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emp.  Francis,  and  on  Mar.  20, 
1811,  she  bore  him  a  son,  the  king  of  Rome. 

This  moment  is  generally  considered  as  the  culmination  of 
the  career  of  N.,  but  in  reality  he  was  already  far  down  the 
descent.  He  had  promised  a  hero — he  turned  out  a  busi- 
ness-man. He  became  false,  he  told  lies,  and  his  falsity 
again  affected  his  friends.  Some  of  them  became  traitors ; 
his  brothers  left  him.  But  the  worst  was  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake.  He  had  no  other  means  of  carrying  on  war 
against  Eng.  than  starvation,  and  no  other  means  of  starv- 
ing her  than  to  exclude  her  from  the  Continent.  This  plan 
was  consequently  adopted,  but,  unfortunately,  the  measure 
worked  both  ways;  in  starving  Eng.  the  Continent  was 
starved.  The  emp.  Alexander  of  Rus.  at  last  refused  to 
carry  through  the  system.  N.  then  gathered  on  the  Rus. 
frontier  the  largest  army  Europe  had  ever  seen,  and  on 
June  24,  1812,  he  crossed  the  Niemen.  On  Sept.  15  he  enter- 
ed Moscow,  but  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  %  of  Moscow 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  began  the  retreat  (Oct. 
19).  Leaving  the  command  to  Murat,  he  hastened  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  Dec.  18.  But  the  Rus.  disaster  had  broken 
the  spell.  His  enemies,  Rus.,  Prus.,  Aus.,  Ger.,  gathered 
around  him,  and  the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  lost  (Oct.  19).  He 
retreated,  and  the  allied  armies  followed  him  into  Fr. ;  on 
Mar.  30  they  captured  Paris,  and  on  Apr.  4  N.  abdicated  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  island  of  Elba  was  erected  into  a  sov- 
ereignty and  given  him  for  a  residence.  But  he  stayed  here 
only  from  May  3,  1814,  to  Feb.  26, 1815.  Secretly  he  left  the 
island,  and  landed  (Mar.  1)  at  Frejus.  All  Fr.  rushed  to 
meet  him.  The  assembled  sovereigns  at  Vienna  began  to 
tremble.  After  the  first  effervescence,  however,  it  became 
evident  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  lean  on.  On  June  18 
he  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  he  went  on  board  the  Eng. 
man-of-war  Bellerophon  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  life- 
long foe.  The  Eng.  carried  him  to  St.  Helena,  and  here  he 
d.  May  5.  1821.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Napoleon  II.  (FRANCIS  JOSEPH  CHARLES),  the  only 
child  of  Nap.  I.  by  Maria  Louisa  of  Aus.,  b.  in  the  Tuileries 
Mar.  20,  1811,  and  baptized  June  9  as  king  of  Rome.  After 
the  defeat  at  Waterloo  Nap.  I.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  and  proclaimed  him  emp.  of  the  Fr.  (June  22, 1815)  un- 
der the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  but  the  allied  powers  paid  no 
regard  to  this  arrangement.  While,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
Maria  Louisa  went  to  Parma,  which  was  given  her  as  a  sov- 
ereignty, the  child  was  brought  to  Vienna  to  be  ed.  under 
the  immediate  tutelage  of  his  grandfather,  the  emp.  Francis. 
He  was  entered  in  the  Aus.  almanac  of  state  without  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  and  his  official  title  was  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  He  was  instructed  in  military  science,  and  in  1830 
was  made  major  of  a  battalion.  In  Apr.  1832  he  was  seized 
with  consumption,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  so 
rapid  that  his  mother  had  hardly  time  to  reach  Vienna  be- 
fore his  death.  D.  June  22,  1832.- 

Napoleon  III.  (CHARLES  Louis),  the  youngest  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Hoi.,  and  Hortense  Beauharnais, 
the  stepdaughter  of  Nap.  I.,  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  20,  1808.  After 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1831,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Reichstadt  in  1832,  he  became  the  bearer  of  the  idee  Napo- 
leonienne  and  the  hen-  of  its  destiny.  A  sort  of  conspiracy 
in  Strasbourg  proclaimed  him  emp.  Oct.  30,  1836,  but  only 
for  2  hours.  He  was  brought  to  Paris,  but  the  govt.  found 
it  too  ridiculous  to  prosecute  him  :  he  was  sent  to  Amer. 
On  Aug.  6,  1840,  he  landed  at  Boulogne  with  50  men  and 
conquered  the  toll-gates.  This  time,  however,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  he  remained  in  the 
citadel  of  Ham  till  May  25,  1846,  when  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  The  revolution  in  Paris  of  Feb.  1848  brought 
at  once  the  name  of  Napoleon  into  the  foreground.  On 
Sept.  25  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  on  Dec.  20  was  elected  pres.  of  the  Fr.  republic 
by  a  majority  of  6,048,872.  The  relations,  however,  between 
him  and  the  Assembly  continued  disagreeable,  but  he  dis- 
solved the  Assembly  (Dec.  2,  1851)  and  appealed  directly  to 
the  people,  putting  down  with  merciless  severity  all  oppo- 
sition. But  uis  measures  were  sanctioned  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1852,  a  new  const,  was  promul- 
gated—an imitation  of  the  const,  of  179&— by  which  he  actu- 
ally became  the  ruler  of  Fr.  The  transition  from  this  form 
of  govt.  to  the  imperial  monarchy  was  easy,  and  took  place 
Dec.  2,  1852,  without  any  disturbances.  On  Jan.  30,  18o3,  he 
married  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  Mar.  16,  185b,  she  bore 
him  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  d.  June  1. 1879. 

The  position  he  occupied  in  Europe  was  at  one  time  b 
iant.  The  Crimean  war  (1854-56),  which  was  only  a  half 
success,  immensely  expensive,  and  small  in  its  result.-, 
brought  him  into  intimate  intercourse  with  the  other  sover- 
eigns. The  It.  war  (1859),  although  likewise  only  a  half 
magnificence,  made  him  immensely  popular.  The  Mex.  war 
(1862-63)  was  showy  enough,  as  far  as  it  gave  him  a  crown 
to  dispose  of,  but  from  this  time  people  began  to  entertain 
certain  doubts.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  the  Aus. 
emp  telegraphed  and  ceded  Venetia  to  him,  Europe  laughed 
and  felt  the  trick,  and  when  in  1870  he  declared  war  against 
Ger  many  expected  his  fall,  though  none  so  piteous  an  exit. 
D.  at  Chiselhurst,  Eng.,  Jan.  9,  1873. 

Naraka.  the  gen.  term  used  by  the  Brahmans  of  I 
for  hell  in  which  they  enumerate  21  or  28  separate  divi- 
sions, beside  an  indefinite  number  of  others. 
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NARBONNE— NASHVILLE,  BATTLE  OF. 


Narbomie',  town  of  Fr.,  dept.  of  Aude,  8  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean,  is  an  old  town,  known  to  the  Grs.  500  B.  c. 
In  118  B  c.  it  was  colonized  by  the  Roms.,  and  in  the  times 
of  the  emps.  it  became  a  magnificent  city,  the  cap.  of  Galha 
Narbonensis,  adorned  with  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and 
amphitheatres,  and  famous  for  the  purity  and  salubrity  of 
its  air.  In  719  the  Saracens  burned  it,  in  859  the  Northmen 
plundered  it,  yet  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  a  city 
with  extensive  commercial  connections.  The  city  sank 
suddenly.  All  its  splendor  has  now  shrunk  into  a  collection 
of  antiquities.  Its  only  celebrity  at  the  present  time  is  its 
honey.  Pop.  28,134. 

Narcts'sus,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  order 
AmaryllidaceEe,  natives  of  the  Old  World.  The  genus  in- 
cludes the  garden  and  green-house  plants  called  jonquil, 
narcissus,  daffodil,  and  polyanthus. 

Narcissus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Cephissus  and  the  nymph  Liriope ;  was  celebrated  for  his 
beauty,  but  was  punished  by  Nemesis  for  his  vanity  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  his  image  in  a  fountain. 
Pining  away  with  this  love-sickness,  his  body  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

Narcot'Ics  [Gr.  vapxri,  "numbness"],  a  term  used  in 
med.  to  refer  generically  to  such  drugs  as  have  the  power 
of  stupefying  the  cerebral  faculties,  or  inducing  sleep,  or 
deadening  ordinary  sensibility.  No  exact  division  of  nar- 
cotics can  be  made,  but  such  drugs  as  opium,  belladonna, 
stramonium,  henbane,  Indian  hemp,  chloral,  and  the  ethers 
are  those  to  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied. 

Nar'do,  town  of  S.  It.,  prov.  of  Lecce,  about  4  m.  from 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  12  from  Gallipoli,  is  a  very  anc. 
city,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  its  in- 
trenched walls  with  their  24  towers,  as  well  as  the  old  cas- 
tle, still  recall  the  feudal  age.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Pop.  10,220. 

Narragan'sett  Bay  reaches  N.  28  m.  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  State  of  R.  I.  It  is  deep  and  well  sheltered, 
containing  the  islands  of  Aquidneck  (or  R.  I.  proper),  Conani- 
cut,  Prudence,  and  other  smaller  ones.  Its  climate  is  mild 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  N.  Eng.  It  has  valuable  fish- 
eries, and  receives  the  estuaries  of  the  Providence  and 
Taunton  rivers. 

Nar'ses,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century,  was  a 
eunuch  in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emps.  His  talents  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Justinian,  who  made  him  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse  and  a  member  of  the  council.  In  538  he 
went  to  It.  as  commander  of  a  force,  but  he  was  recalled  in 
539.  After  the  death  of  Belisarius  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  in  It.  in  552,  and  his  success  as  a  gen.  was  brilliant. 
At  Sentaglio  he  defeated  the  Gothic  king  Totila,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle.  He  then  conquered  Rome,  defeated 
Teias,  Totila's  successor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarna,  and 
completely  crushed  the  power  of  the  Goths  in  It.  Justinian 
made  him  gov.  of  It.  with  the  title  of  exarch.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Ravenna.  After  the  death  of  Justinian  and  the 
accession  of  Justinus  II.  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  in 
565,  and  d.  in  retirement  at  Rome  in  568. 

Nar'va,  town  of  Rus.,  govt.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
Narova.  Dec.  30,  1700,  Charles  XII.,  with  8000  Swedes,  here 
defeated  Peter  the  Great,  with  80,000  Rus.  Pop.  6482. 

Narvaez,  nar-vah'eth,  de  (PANFILO),  b.  at  Valladolid, 
Sp.,  about  1480;  went  to  the  W.  I.  soon  after  their  discov- 
ery by  Columbus ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba  ;  was  sent  in  1520  by 
Velasquez,  in  command  of  -an  expedition  to  Mex.,  with  or- 
ders to  imprison  Cortes,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  lat- 
ter at  Zempoalla,  losing  an  eye  in  the  engagement.  In  1528 
he  was  given  command  of  an  expedition  of  400  men  with 
which  to  found  a  colony  in  Fla.  ;  discovered  Tampa  Bay ; 
landed  Apr.  16, 1528,  and  while  coasting^  in  boats  along  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  perished  in  a  storm  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Miss.,  Sept.  1528. 

Narvaez  (RAMON  MARIA),  duke  of  Valencia,  b.  at  Loja, 
Sp.,  Aug.  4, 1800 ;  entered  the  army  in  youth,  and  in  the  first 
Carlist  war  attained  the  position  of  capt.-gen.  of  Old  Castile. 
He  took  part  in  an  attempted  revolution  against  Espartero 
in  1839,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  FT.,  where  he  plotted  with 
the  ex-queen,  Maria  Christina,  in  whose  interest  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  with  which  he  pene- 
trated to  Madrid  in  1843  and  overthrew  the  govt.  of  Espar- 
tero. In  the  following  year  he  became  prime  minister :  was 
created  field-marshal,  count  of  Canadas  Altas,  and  duke  of 
Valencia,  and  effected  the  formation  of  a  new  const.  (1845), 
suppressing  with  rigor  all  opponents.  In  1846  he  quarrelled 
with  the  ex-queen,  resigned  his  post,  and  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Fr. ;  resumed  power  in  1847,  but  soon  lost  it  again 
for  the  same  reason  as  before.  In  1849  he  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  govt.  during  the  diplomatic  quarrel  with  Eng. 
In  1851  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Vienna ;  became  again 
prime  minister  in  1856  ;  repressed  several  revolutionary  out- 
breaks and  took  stringent  measures  against  the  press ;  was 
overthrown  Nov.  1857 ;  was  again  prime  minister  from  Sept. 
1864  to  June  1865,  and  from  July  1866  until  his  death,  at 
Madrid  Apr.  23,  1868. 

Nar'whal  [Icelandic  ndhvalr],  or  Sea-Unicorn  (Mono- 
don  monoceros,  Linn.),  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Delphin- 
idae,  or  dolphins,  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  white  whale 
(Delphinapterus  calodori),  and  forms  with  it  the  sub-family  Del- 
phinapterinaj.  In  both  sexes  the  lower  jaw  is  edentulous  ; 
in  the  male  the  upper  jaw  is  provided,  on  the  left  side,  with 
a  fully  developed  tusk,  which  attains  to  a  length  of  from  8 
to  10  ft.  This  tusk  is  straight,  spirally  grooved  externally, 
and  hollowed  within  into  a  persistent  pulp-cavity.  On  the 
right  side  the  corresponding  tooth  generally  remains  hid- 
den, smooth  and  solid,  within  the  jaw.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  2  small  rudimentary  molars  concealed  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  female,  although  as  a  rule  without  apparent 
teeth,  has  the  incipient  tusks  concealed  in  the  jaw  ;  one  of 
these  is,  however,  said  to  be  sometimes  developed  as  in  the 
male ;  and  in  the  latter  also  both  are  sometimes  symmetri- 


cally produced.  The  N.  in  form  of  body  resembles  the  por- 
poises ;  its  mouth  is  small,  and  its  single  blow-hole  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  the  head.  Its  flippers  or  "  fins  "  are  small, 
and  it  has  no  dorsal  fin.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  15  ft.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tusk,  and  in  color  is  marbled  with  brown  and 
whitish.  The  single  species  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas. 

Nase'by,  a  v.  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Northampton,  famous  for 
the  battle  (June  14,  1645)  in  which  Cromwell  defeated 
Charles  I. 

Nash  (ABNEB),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  about  1730 ; 
removed  to  Newbern,  N.  C.,  where  he  became  a  lawyer: 
was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congs.  of  1774  and  1776,  of 
the  council  1775,  and  of  the  house  of  commons  1777-78; 
was  speaker  of  the  senate  1779,  gov.  1780-81,  and  delegate  to 
Continental  Cong.  1782-84  and  1785-86.  D.  Dec.  2,  1786. 

Nash  (Gen.  FRANCIS),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Va. ; 
settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C.,  where  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  co. ;  served 
as  capt.  of  the  royal  militia  in  suppressing  the  "  Regulators  " 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  1771 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  cong.  of  1775,  by  which  he  was  appointed  lieut.- 
col. ;  was  made  brig.-gen.  by  the  Continental  Cong.  Feb. 
1777 ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Brandy  wine  and  German- 
town  ;  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  battle,  and  d. 
Oct.  17,  1777. 

Nash  (FREDERICK),  son  of  Abner,  b.  at  Newbern,  N.  C., 
Feb.  9,  1781,  grad.  at  Princeton  in  1799;  became  a  lawyer; 
served  frequently  in  the  State  legislature ;  was  judge  of  the 
superior  court  1818-26  and  1836-44,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
from  1844  until  his  death,  Dec.  4,  1858. 

Nash  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Ger.,  in  1807,  ed. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen.  While  young  became  a  M.  E. 
minister  in  the  Western  U.  S.,  and  founded  Amer.-Ger. 
Methodism.  Since  1859  has  edited  the  Ger.  publications  of 
the  M.  E.  Ch. ;  is  author  of  a  Ger.  commentary,  C/iristolog- 
ical  Meditations,  etc. 

Nash'ua,  on  R.  R.,  Chickasaw  co.,  la.,  has  valuable 
water-power.  Pop.  1870,  817  ;  1880,  1116. 

Nashua,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Hills- 
borough  co.,  N.  H.,  on  WT.  bank  of  Merrimack  River,  35  m. 
S.  of  Concord  and  40  N.  W.  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1853,  and  ranks  second  in  point  of  manufactures  in 
the  State.  Pop.  1870,  10,543 ;  1880,  13,397. 

Nash'vllle,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1870,  1640  ;  1880,  2222. 

Nashville,  city,  cap.  of  Tenn.  and  of  Davidson  co., 
an  important  R.  R.  centre,  on  S.  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  200  m.  above  its  mouth,  here  spanned  by  a  railway 
bridge  and  a  suspension  bridge.  The  river  is  navigable  be- 
low N.  for  9  months  in  the  yr.,  and  to  Carthage,  several 
hundred  m.  above,  for  some  time.  The  city  rests  on  a 
rocky  foundation,  the  river-bluffs  rising  80  ft.  above  low- 


State  Capitol  (Xashville,  Tenn.). 

water  mark.  On  Capitol  Hill,  overlooking  the  city,  is  the 
State  capitol,  built  of  Tenn.  granite.  It  is  the  seat  of  Van- 
derbilt,  Fisk,  and  Nashville  univs.  and  of  the  Montgomery 
Bell  Acad. ;  has  2  sems.,  a  med.  coll.,  and  hospital.  N.  is 
the  chief  commercial  centre  and  wholesale  market  S.  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Two  celebrated  mineral  springs  (sulphur  and 
chalybeate)  are  located  within  the  corporate  limits.  Pop. 
1870,  25,865 ;  1880,  43,350. 

Nashville,  Battle  of.  After  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
which  was  not  ended  until  10  p.  M.  of  Nov.  30,  1864,  Gen. 
Schofield  withdrew,  and  by  noon  of  Dec.  1  occupied  the 
heights  surrounding  Nashville.  Hood's  advance  appeared 
by  noon  of  the  2d,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  had 
established  his  lines  in  front.  By  this  time  reinforcements 
had  arrived,  which  raised  the  effective  force  of  Thomas  to 
nearly  that  of  Hood,  leaving  the  latter,  however,  still  su- 
perior in  cav.  Thomas  would  have  been  ready  to  commence 
an  offensive  movement  at  an  earlier  day  but  for  a  storm  of 
sleet  on  the  night  of  Dec.  8,  by  which  the  armies  were  ice- 
bound until  the  14th,  when,  the  weather  moderating,  a  plan 
of  attack  for  the  next  morning  was  agreed  upon.  A  dense 
fog  prevailed  in  the  morning  (15th),  but  soon  lifted  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  operations,  with  but  slight  change,  was  carried 
out,  resulting  in  driving  the  army  of  Hood  out  of  its  orig- 
inal line  of  works  and  the  capture  of  16  pieces  of  artil.  and 
1200  prisoners.  The  battle  was  resumed  by  Thomas  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  and  continued  until  the  Confed.  lines 
were  broken  and  the  shattered  army  was  in  full  retreat. 
During  the  2  days'  operations  4462  prisoners  were  taken,  53 
pieces  of  artil.,  and  many  small-arms.  The  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued next  day,  and  until  the  27th,  when  the  remnant  of 
Hood's  army  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tenn.  The  results  of 
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this  campaign,  extending  from  Sept.  7,  1864,  to  Jan.  20,  1865, 
were  13,189  Confed.  prisoners,  72  pieces  of  artil..  and  2000 
deserters.  The  estimated  loss  of  Thomas  was  10,000  in  all. 
Hood  escaped  with  a  mere  wreck  of  his  army,  and  at  his 
own  request  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  23, 1865. 

Nashville,  University  of,  dates  its  origin  more  than 
10  yrs.  anterior  to  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Tenn.  In  1785  it 
was  founded  and  endowed  under  the  name  of  the  Davidson 
Acad.  The  univ.  underwent  many  vicissitudes,  but  had  at- 
tained a  high  position,  especially  in  the  med.  dept.,  when  a 
few  yrs.  ago  the  chancellor,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  fac- 
ulty resigned,  and  the  buildings  of  the  literary  dept.,  with 
the  funds,  increased  by  a  Peabody  donation,  are  devoted  to 
normal  instruction. 

Nas'sau,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Ger.,  but 
since  1866  forming  part  of  the  Prus.  prov.  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
comprises  an  area  of  1800  sq.  m.,  wnth  468,311  inhabs.  The 
country,  extending  along  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the 
Lahn,  and  traversed  S.  by  the  Taunus  and  N.  by  the  Wester- 
wald,  is  beautiful  and  rich.  The  mts.  are  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests  abounding  in  game,  and  contain  iron,  lead, 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  building-stone.  The  valleys  pro- 
duce wheat,  tobacco,  flax,  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
choicest  Rhenish  wines.  Its  mineral  springs,  such  as  Wies- 
baden, Ems,  and  Selters,  are  as  celebrated  as  its  wines. 

Nassau,  town  of  New  Providence,  and  cap.  of  Bahama 
Islands,  has  a  good  harbor,  is  fortified,  well  built,  and  cel- 
ebrated for  its  salubrious  climate.  Pop.  about  9000. 

Nasser-ed-din,  shah  of  Per.,  b.  in  1829,  son  of  the  late 
monarch,  Mehemet  Shah,  by  Queen  Velliat  of  the  Kadjar 
tribe,  and  grandson  of  Abbas  Mirza  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Sept.  10,  1848 ;  suppressed  several  revolts  of  the  nomadic 
tribes ;  maintained  neutrality  during  the  Crimean  war,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Rus. ;  waged  a 
nominal  war  against  Eng.  in  1856,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  1857 ;  supported  the  passage  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  telegraph  through  his  dominions  1866 ;  visited  prin. 
countries  of  Europe  1873  and  1878. 

Nast  (.THOMAS),  b.  at  Landau,  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Sept. 
27,  1840 ;  came  with  his  father  to  the  U.  S.  in  1846 ;  received 
only  6  months'  art-instruction ;  began  when  15  yrs.  old  to 
furnish  illustrations  for  papers ;  was  in  Europe  1860-61,  and 
during  the  war  began  his  long  series,  of  effective  political 
caricatures,  most  of  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
they  are  still  continued. 

iVastur'tium  (Lat.  "nose -twist,"  from  its  pungent 
quality],  a  genus  of  cruciferous  herbs,  mostly  aquatic,  con- 
taining many  species,  among  which  are  water-cress  and 
horse-radish.  Popularly,  the  names  nasturtium  and  nastur- 
tion  (often  abridged  to  'sturtion)  are  given  to  Tropceotum 
majus,  a  showy  climbing  herb,  a  native  of  Peru.  Its  orange 
flowers  are  used  in  salads,  and  its  pungent  buds  and  fruit 
are  pickled  and  incorrectly  called  capers. 

Natal7,  an  Eng.  colony  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Afr.,  extend- 
ing along  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  S.  by  Kaffraria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Umzimculu ;  N.  by  the 
Tugela  River,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  \V.  by 
the  Quattilamba  Mts.,  which  form  the  boundary  between  it 
ami  tlie  Orange  River  Free  State.  Area,  17,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
880,000.  The  surface  rises  from  the  low  coast-land,  where 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  are  grown,  through  terraces  where 
the  common  European  cereals  and  fruits  are  cultivated, 
into  an  elevated  table-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Quattilamba, 
where  excellent  pastures  are  found.  Sugar  is  the  chief 
product.  Elephants,  hippopotami,  lions,  leopards,  croco- 
diles, and  poisonous  serpents  are  frequent.  Cap.  Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

Natato'res  [Lat.  "swimmers"],  an  artificial  combina- 
tion of  birds,  agreeing  only— and  but  partially  even  in  this 
respect— in  being  adapted  for  swimming.  The  group  is 
characterized  by  having  the  upper  part  of  the  "  crus  "  (tibia 
and  fibula)  inclosed  within  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  by 
having  the  feet  generally  webbed.  In  addition  to  the  above 
characters,  the  legs  are  placed  comparatively  far  backward, 
and  are  usually  short ;  the  hind  toe  is  occasionally  alto- 
gether wanting ;  the  plumage  is  thick  and  well  supplied 
with  oil  from  the  gland  on  the  rump.  The  term  Natatores 
is  sometimes  rendered  into  Eng.  literally  as  "  the  swim- 
mers ;"  otherwise  the  group  is  known  as  "  the  water-birds." 
But,  admirably  fitted  as  the  N.  are  for  an  aquatic  life,  there 
are  some  members  of  the  group  which  have  so  far  diverged 
from  the  typical  habit  as  seldom  to  approach  the  water, 
and  many  sea-fowl  do  little  more  than  obtain  their  prey 
from  that  element  by  darting  down  on  it  from  the  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  typical  forms  live  almost  alto- 
gether on  the  water,  some  flying  badly,  or  altogether  un- 
able to  fly,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  or  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  their  wings,  and  only  visiting  the  land  for 
temporary  rest  or  breeding.  We  thus  find  in  it  illustrations 
of  extremes  of  habit  and  of  structure— penguins,  with  wings 
reduced  to  almost  fin-like  appendages,  associated  with  the 
longest-winged,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  enduring,  the 
most  graceful,  and  the  swiftest  of  flyers,  such  as  we  find 
among  the  frigate-birds,  the  albatrosses,  and  the  terns.  So 
also  some  species  are  carnivorous,  while  others  are  almost 
exclusively  herbivorous;  and  while  some  carry  food  to 
their  helpless  young,  the  young  of  others  are  enabled  to  seek 
their  own  food  almost  as  soon  as  hatched. 

The  N.  are  found  abundantly  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  many  species  have  very  extended  ranges  ;  while 
a  few  are  very  limited  in  their  distribution  and  confined  to 
certain  islands  or  groups  of  islands. 

Natch'ez,  city,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  Miss.,  on  R.  R.  and 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Miss.  River,  has  a  Catholic  cathedral  and 
3  orphan  asylums.  Prin.  business,  handling  cotton.  Pop. 
1870,  SK157  :  1880,  7058. 

Na'tick,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  17  m.  from 
Boston,  has  good  graded  schools,  and  a  public  library  _of 
10,000  vols.  Business,  shoe  manufacturing.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
6404 ;  1880,  8479. 


National  Banks.     See  BANKS. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  an  office  in  the 
dept.  of  the  interior,  had  its  rise  in  a  need  long  felt  bv 
leading  educators  of  some  central  agency  by  which  the 
general  educational  statistics  of  the  country  could  be  col- 
lected, preserved,  condensed,  and  properly  arranged  for 
distribution.  The  Bureau  was  created  by  the  act  of  Cong 
of  Mar.  2, 1867,  Gen.  Garfield  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  representatives  which  reported  the  bill,  and 
its. foremost  supporter  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In 
the  text  of  the  act  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  are  thus 
stated:  "For  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics 
and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of 
diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization 
and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education."  The  Bureau 
is  not  an  administrative  agency,  and  is  not  invested  with 
any  authoritative  direction  of  the  school  systems  of  the 
States,  its  operations  being  limited  to  the  collection  and 
diffusion  of  information  ;  but  the  field  of  research  for  ob- 
taining the  requisite  information  is  not  restricted.  Hence 
the  publications  of  the  Bureau  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
reports  and  papers  on  the  condition  of  education  at  home, 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  systems, 
means,  and  results  of  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Bureau  is  conducted  by  a  com.  of  education  appointed  by 
the  Pres.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  office  was  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  LL.D.,  of  Conn.,  who  retired  after  3  yrs.'  service, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  the  present  com.,  Gen.  John 
Eaton.  The  working  force  consists  of  38  clerks  and  em- 
ployes of  different  grades.  The  appropriation  for  the 
expenses,  1882-83,  is  $44.580  salary  fund,  $5975  contingent 
fund,  and  $2000  for  the  distribution  of  documents.  The  ex- 
pense of  printing  is  chargeable  to  the  printing  fund  of  the 
dept.  of  the  interior.  The  publications  thus  far  issued  com- 
prise 12  annual  and  3  special  reports,  averaging  more  than 
1000  pp.  each,  and  upward  of  50  "  circulars  of  information," 
in  the  shape  of  pamphlets,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  pp. 
tp  more  than  200,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of  educa- 
tional information  of  very  great  value  and  utility.  These 
documents  are  printed  in  large  numbers,  and  are  circulated 
gratuitously  throughout  the  country.  A  vast  amount  of 
useful  information  respecting  the  school  systems  and  in- 
stitutions of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries  is  thus  made 
accessible  to  all  persons  sharing  in  the  management  of  ed- 
ucational affairs. 

As  one  of  the  fruits  of  its  operations,  the  Bureau  has  col- 
lected a  pedagogical  library  of  almost  unexampled  richness 
in  its  special  line,  comprising  about  16,000  bound  vols.  and 
32,000  pamphlets.  The  Bureau  has  also  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  pedagogical  museum,  to  illustrate  school  arch.,  furnish- 
ing, and  fitting,  and  appliances  and  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion of  all  descriptions.  Some  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  its  correspondents  is  over  13,000.  So  marked  has 
been  its  success  and  efficiency  that  it  is  now  generally  re- 
garded by  educators  as  an  indispensable  agency  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  Every 
educational  inquirer  feels  it  necessary  to  have  access  to  its 
publications.  Its  system  of  statistics  has  gradually  been 
perfected  until  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  most  respects  a 
model.  M.  Levasseur,  an  eminent  savant  and  educator  of 
Fr.,  says :  "  The  Bureau  is  a  mirror  in  which  Amer.  schools 
may  see  themselves  grouped  side  by  side,  compare  their 
organization,  appreciate  their  differences,  and  measure  their 
progress  in  successive  years.  Its  reports  are  the  most 
copious  fountain  from  which  one  can  draw ;  having  them 
one  can  dispense  with  others ;  without  them  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  Amer.  education  as 
a  whole,  the  original  documents  are  so  numerous,  diverse, 
and  difficult  to  get  together."  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 

National  Debt.     See  DEBT,  NATIONAL. 

National  Military  Home.  ().    See  APPENDIX. 

National  Parks,  portions  or  the  public  lands  reserved 
from  sale  and  settlement  in  order  that  they  may  be  main- 
tained as  places  of  public  resort  forever.  Only  2  such  have 
ever  been  made  in  this  country  by  authority  of  the  gen. 
eovt—  viz  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Yellowstone  N.  P. 
The  former  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Cal.  by  Cong.  June 
30  1864;  the  tract  was  the  "  cleft  "  or  gorge  in  the  Granite 
Peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mts..  in  the  co.  of  Mariposa,  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Merced  River,  and  known  as  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  with  an  estimated  length  of  15  m.,  and  a 
width  of  1  m.  from  the  main  edge  of  the  precipice  on  both 
sides,  and  was  declared  inalienable  for  all  time.  At  the 
same  time  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  comprising  an  area 
not  to  exceed  4  sections,  was  set  apart  under  like  legisla- 
tion. The  Yellowstone  N.  P.  is  located  in  the  extreme  N.\V . 
corner  of  the  Terr,  of  Wyo.  It  is  65  m.  in  length  from  N.  to 
S  ,  and  55  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  comprising  an  area  of 
3575  sq.  m.  The  act  establishing  this  park  became  a  law 
Mar  i:  1872.  The  main  purpose  was  the  protection  of  tl 
wonderful  curiosities  from  injury  or  spoliation,  and 
retention  in  their  natural  condition.  Perhaps  no  other  area 
of  equal  dimensions  on  the  globe  contains  so  many  objects  of 
wonder,  as  hot  springs,  geysers,  waterfalls,  caflons,  etc. 

National  Stock  Yards,  111.  ,,See  APPENDIX 

Na'trolite  [from  natron,"  soda,"  and  Gr.  Ai9o«,  s 
a  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolitic  section  of  hydrous  sili- 
cates, and  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  with 
9  5  per  cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  generally  in  Bender 
crystals  assignable  to  the  trimetnc  system,  also  .frequently 
in  radiated  fibrous  masses.  It  is  most  common  in  volcanic 
rocks,  but  occasionally  found  in  granite  and  gneiss. 

Nat/rtTrjack!  *the*"Epidalea  calamita,  a  toad -like  ba- 
trachian  of  Europe,  abundant  in  parts  of  Eng.  and  Ire.  U 
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resembles  the  common  toad,  but  does  not  hop.  Its  pro- 
gression is  by  running.  It  frequents  dry  places  near  the 
sea.  It  is  7  inches  long,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Natural  Bridge.  (1)  In  Walker  co.,  Ala.,  is  an  arch  in 
the  sub-Carboniferous  conglomerate  stone.  It  has  a  span 
of  120  ft.  and  is  70  ft.  high.  There  is  a  smaller  arch  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  (2)  In  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  a  small  creek 
runs  for  3000  ft.  through  an  arch  of  80  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  in 
height.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  170  ft.  below  the  top  of 
the  bridge.  (3,  4)  In  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  the  Lost  River  flows 
under  2  arches  of  sandstone  30  ft.  apart.  The  stream  is  80 
ft.  wide,  and  the  bridges  each  measure  about  12  ft.  from 
side  to  side.  (5,  6)  The  Coyote  Creek  in  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal., 
10  m.  N.  from  Sonora,  flows  under  2  N.  B.  The  larger  one 
is  285  ft.  from  side  to  side,  but  of  small  span.  -The  top  of 
the  arch  is  30  ft.  above  the  cavity  and  66  ft.  above  the 
water.  The  other  bridge  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions, 
and  is  ^  m.  lower  down  the  stream.  (7)  A  bridge  in  Chris- 
tian co.,  Ky.,  has  a  span  of  70  ft.  and  is  138  ft.  high.  (8)  In 
Adams,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  the  Hudson  Brook  flows  for  30 
rods  under  an  arch  of  white  marble.  The  cavity  is  from  30 
to  60  ft.  deep  and  15  ft.  wide.  (9)  At  the  v.  of  Natural 
Bridge,  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  the  Indian  River  flows 
through  passages  under  the  surface-rock  of  coarse  white 
sandstone.  (10)  The  most  famous  of  all  in  the  U.  S.  is  that 
in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  14  m.  from  Lexington.  Cedar  Creek 
here  reaches  the  lower  end  of  a  canon  of  silicious  limestone, 
200  ft.  deep.  The  arch  is  60  ft.  in  spring.  Its  crown  is  40  ft. 
thick,  and  crossed  by  a  road  240  ft.  above  the  water. 

Nat'nral  Hls'tory,  properly  speaking,  is  the  hist,  of 
natural  objects  —  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  — in  their 
various  normal  conditions,  and  has  been  divided  (e.  g.  by 
Cuvier)  into  General  and  Particular.  General  N.  H.  embraces 
the  consideration  of  all  objects  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  economy  of  nature.  Particular  N.  H.  is 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  special  forms  in  regard  to 

(1)  the  sensible  properties  of  the  entire  body  and  its  parts ; 

(2)  "  the  mutual  relations  of  those  parts,  the  motions  which 
they  produce,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  while 
they  remain  united ;"  (3)  "  the  active  and  passive  relations 
of  this  body  with  every  other  body  in  the  universe  ;"  and 
(4)  "the  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena."    The  objects 
taken  cognizance  of  by  N.  H.  fall  naturally  into  2  great 
groups :  (1)  the  Mineral  Empire  or  Mineral  Kingdom,  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  MINERALOGY  ;  and  (2)  the  Organic 
Empire,  discussed  under  the  term  BIOLOGY.     Biology  is 
itself  subdivided  into  (a)  BOTANY,  which  treats  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  and  (b)  ZOOLOGY,  which  has  for  its  domain 
the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Natural  Philosophy.    See  DYNAMICS  and  MECHANICS. 

Nat'ural  Theol'ogy  treats  of  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  const,  and  order  of 
the  natural  world.  As  a  perfected  system  it  results  from 
the  investigation  of  the  2  following  questions :  (1)  Is  this 
universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  being,  the  work  of  a  personal 
creator  or  the  result  of  impersonal  forces  ?  (2)  The  existence 
of  a  personal  creator  being  proved,  what  can  be  learned 
from  nature  of  his  character  and  of  his  relations  to  his 
creatures  ? 

The  investigation  of  these  questions  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause, 
and  that  there  may  be  such  relations  between  causes  and 
effects,  such  combinations  of  matter  and  manifestations  of 
force  producing  specific  results,  that  the  existence  of  a  de- 
signer may  be  inferred  and  his  character  revealed.  But 
N.  T.  embraces  much  more  than  the  simple  recognition  of 
design  in  the  universe.  A  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
concerns  itself  with  the  complexity  and  perfection  of  means 
in  carrying  out  design,  and  especially  with  the  relation  of 
design  to  sensitive  and  rational  beings,  as  revealing  the 
character  of  the  designer.  The  materials  for  this  investi- 
gation are  found  in  the  whole  natural  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  phys.,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  opposing  theories 
of  the  case  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  (1)  It  is  now 
conceded  by  all  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
living  thing  upon  the  earth.  (2)  Since  plants  and  animals 
and  men  are  now  here,  there  must  be  some  cause  adequate 
to  produce  them.  There  seem  to  be  but  2  hypotheses  pos- 
sible as  to  their  origin :  (1)  That  plants  and  animals  have 
been  produced  through  the  agency  of  forces  eternally  in- 
herent in  matter ;  (2)  that  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
design  and  organizing  power  of  a  personal  being  acting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  forces  controlled  by  him 
The  large  majority  of  the  students  of  nature  have  seen  in 
its  different  depts.  such  combinations  to  produce  specific 
results,  such  likeness  to  the  works  of  man,  that  they  have 
believed  in  a  being  who  has  originated  by  some  method  all 
the  living  things  upon  the  earth.  lam,  therefore  God  is  may 
be  regarded  as  the  central  proposition  in  N.  T.  It  is  claimed 
by  students  of  N.  T.  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal 
creator  is  reached  in  the  study  of  man  and  nature  through 
the  same  processes  of  thought  by  which  every  science  has 
been  built  up.  The  necessary  principles  of  belief,  careful 
investigation  of  facts,  and  sound  induction,  are  all  relied 
upon  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator  from 
the  works  of  nature,  as  the  existence  and  nature  of  any 
cause  would  be  proved  from  its  effect.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  no  scientific  process  has  been  more  legitimate  than  the 
investigations  and  conclusions  reached  in  N.  T.  It  claims 
a  place,  therefore,  among  the  sciences. 

Objections.— That  N.  T.  has  any  just  claim  to  scientific 
rank  is  denied  by  a  class  of  philos.  (Positivists),  who  seek  to 


no  evidence  of  final  cause  in  the  works  of  nature  They 
regard  the  adaptation  which  we  see  in  the  natural  world 
simply  as  the  result  of  materials  and  forces  mutually  limited 
m  producing  the  existing  forms. 


History  of  Opinions. — The  hist,  of  the  race  shows  that  there 
has  been  at  all  times,  except  among  the  most  degraded 
tribes,  some  distinct  notion  of  God  or  gods,  or  of  some 
supernatural  agents  to  be  feared  and  worshipped.  So  con- 
stantly has  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  prevailed  in 
all  ages  that  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  innate.  An  a  priori  proof  for  the  existence  of  God 
has  been  accepted  by  some  from  the  supposed  power  of 
the  human  mind  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  being. 
The  inference  is  made  from  this  power  of  the  mind  that  a 
being  must  exist  to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  of  it. 
The  Ideological  argument  may  fairly  be  made  to  include  the 
study  of  nature,  and  also  the  study  of  man  as  a  phys.,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  being.  It  is  simple,  readily  apprehended, 
finds  its  materials  in  thousands  of  forms,  and  has  been  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  thinking  men  in  all  ages. 

Objections. — It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from 
design  drawn  from  the  natural  world  that  at  best  it  only 
proves  the  existence  of  a  worker  or  world-builder— that  it  is 
only  in  the  creation  of  the  mind  of  man  that  we  have  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  creator  of  man  is  not  necessarily  the  self-existent 
God.  But  the  existence  of  man's  creator  proves  that  there 
must  be  a  self-existent  personal  God.  After  we  reach  the 
proof  that  our  creator  is  a  personal  being,  we  must  wait  for 
him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not.  Thus 
we  join  N.  T.  to  revelation.  N.  T.  declares  a  creator  of 
man,  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  earth.  He  declares  himself 
to  be  the  Almighty. 

Tendencies  of  Present  Discussions.— As  already  intimated, 
positive  philos.,  of  which  Comte  was  the  father,  would 
render  the  science  of  N.  T.  impossible.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  supposed  by  some  to  destroy  the  proof  for  the 
existence  of  a  personal  creator.  But  such  a  result  can 
follow  only  from  denying  the  plainest  principles  of  causal- 
ity. For  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  causation  belief 
in  the  existence  and  wisdom  of  a  designer  cannot  be  affected 
at  all  by  the  secondary  agencies  employed  in  producing  re- 
sults. The  only  question  that  could  arise  would  be  in 
reference  to  power.  When  a  certain  effect  is  produced, 
such  an  effect  demands  belief  in  a  cause  adequate  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result ;  and"  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and 
skill  in  it,  the  evidence  is  there,  irrespective  of  the  secondary 
agencies  concerned  in  its  production.  The  belief  that  a 
being  of  low  rank  can  be  raised  to  a  higher  rank  by  any 
process  of  development  or  natural  selection  without  the 
same  agency,  in  kind,  as  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
being  of  high  rank  directly,  is  belief  that  an  effect  can  be 
produced  without  an  adequate  cause. 

Natural  Religion. — N.  T.  and  natural  religion  are  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  terms.  So  far  as  they  differ, 
natural  religion  relates  to  the  natural  proofs  of  man's  im- 
mortality and  accountability.  While  N.  T.  proper  relates 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  natural  religion  treats 
of  man's  relations  to  God  and  duties  toward  him.  (See 
CHADBOURNE,  Natural  Theology.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  b>/  PKES.  P.  A.  CHADBOURNE,  LL.D.] 

Naturalization.    See  APPENDIX. 

Na'ture-Prliit'lng,  a  process  by  which  flat  objects, 
like  ferns,  sea-weeds,  laces,  and  embroidery,  may  be  used 
for  preparing  a  plate  for  printing  without  executing  any  en- 
graving, or  even  drawing.  By  one  method  the  object  to  be 
represented  is  pressed  with  great  force  between  a  polished 
plate  of  copper  and  one  of  lead,  leaving  an  impression  upon 
the  leaden  plate.  A  copy  of  this  plate  is  then  taken  by 
electrotype,  which  is  used,  like  any  other  electrotype  plate. 

Nau'gatuck,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Naugatuck 
River  and  R.  R.,  27m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  o_f  Bridgeport,  has 
manufactures  of  rubber  goods,  farming  implements,  wool- 
lens, etc.  UNION  CITY,  1  m.  to  the  N.,  is  a  part  of  the  same 
town,  and  has  manufactures  of  malleable  iron-castings,  etc. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2830  ;  1880,  4274. 

Nau'plla,  or  Napoll  dl  Romania  [so  named  from 

its  being  accessible  to  Ships— an-b  roD  rais  vaval  •npoaittela&ai. 

— Strabo,  viii.  6,  2],  the  Gibraltar  of  Gr.,  near  the  head  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf.  It  was  captured  from  the  Turks  Dec.  12,  1822, 
and  made  in  1829  the  cap.  of  the  Gr.  kingdom  till  Dec.  1834. 
Since  then  its  pop.  has  declined  from  9000  to  4598. 

Nautical  Almanac.     See  EPHEMERIS. 

Nautil'ldae  [from  the  name  of  the  genus  Nautilus],  the 
only  family  represented  by  existing  species  of  the  class  of 
cephalopod  mollusks  of  the  order  Tetrabranchiata ;  it  in- 
cludes species  whose  shell  is  generally  curved  and  more  or 
less  involute  upon  itself,  with  the  outer  chamber  very  large, 
and  the  aperture  with  its  outer  margin  sinuous ;  the  septa 
are  simple,  and  are  convex  backward  toward  the  middle : 
in  the  typical  forms  the  siphon  is  nearly  central ;  there  are 
2  well-developed  shell-layers,  and  a  third  incompletely  de- 
veloped one  near  the  aperture.  The  animal  has  a  mantle 
with  an  entire  margin  which  extends  about  even  with  the 
border  of  the  aperture  ;  it  also  has  (1)  a  circular  fleshy  lip  : 
(2)  numerous  labial  tentacles  combined  in  4  groups  ;  and  (3) 
still  farther  outward  are  the  "arms  "  or  brachial  tentacles, 
about  36  in  number,  and  in  2  rows.  The  tentacles  are 
lamellated  on  their  inner  surface,  and  are  retractile  within 
sheaths  or  digitations  which  correspond  to  the  8  ordinary 
arms  of  the  cuttle-fishes  :  "  beside  these,  there  are  4  ocular 
tentacles,  one  behind  and  one  in  front  of  each  eye."  On 
the  side  of  each  eye  is  a  hollow  oblique  process  which  is  not 
tentaculiferous,  and  which  bears  the  external  ears.  The 
mandibles  are  to  a  considerable  extent  calcified,  thr 
differing  from  those  of  the  cuttle-fishes.  "  The  shell-mus- 
cles are  united  by  a  narrow  tract  across  the  hollow  occupie 
by  the  involute  spire  of  the  shell,  and  are  thus  rendere 
horseshoe  shaped.  The  siphuncle  is  vascular ;  it  opens  int 
the  cavity  containing  the  heart  (pericardium),  and  is  most 
probably  filled  with  fluid  from  that  cavity."  The  family  is 
at  present  represented  by  a  single  genus,  Nautilus,  contain- 
ing several  living  species,  and  has  survived  from  the  Silur' 
epoch  to  the  present  time. 


NAUTILUS  PROPELLER— NAVIGATION,  INLAND. 


Nantilus  Propeller,  a  system  of  propelling  steam- 
vessels  at  sea  by  means  of  the  expulsion  of  strong  currents 
of  water  backward.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  move 
about  in  the  water  in  this  way. 

\avariiio,  nah-vah-ree'no.  a  small  town  of  Gr.,  where 
the  allied  Rus.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.  fleets  defeated  the  Tur.  and 
Egyptian  fleets  on  Oct.  20,  1827.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Navaso'ta,  R.  R.  June., Grimes  co.,  Tex.,  70m.  N.  of  Hous- 
ton, lias  an  acad.  and  a  sem.  Pop.  1870,  1509  ;  1880,  1611. 

Na'vesiuk,  (orNeversink).  Highlands  of,  arange 
of  hills  on  the  S.  side  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  in  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.  Two  first-class  light-houses,  53  ft.  high,  stand  100  ft. 
apart  on  ground  195  ft.  high.  Both  show  fixed  white  lights. 
Navlc'ular  Disease,  in  horses,  is  an  inflammation  in 
the  navlcular  bone  and  the  strong  flexor  tendon  near  this 
bone.  It  may  sometimes  be  cured  when  taken  in  season, 
by  perfect  rest  and  thorough  poulticing  for  a  time,  followed 
by  6  months'  feeding  in  a  soft  pasture. 

Navigation  [Lat.  navigare,  "to  sail"],  the  art  which 
instructs  the  mariner  how  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  and 
across  the  ocean  with  safety  and  despatch.  Before  going 
to  sea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ship  is  provided  with  a 
good  sextant  or  octant,  a  chronometer,  a  compass  fitted 
with  attachments  for  observing  the  azimuth  of  the  sun,  a 
nautical  almanac  for  the  current  yr.,  and  a  chart  of  the 
ocean  to  be  traversed. 

When  passing  from  the  bay  or  harbor  into  the  ocean,  the 
bearings  of  two  landmarks  whose  positions  are  noted  on 
the  chart  are  taken  with  the  compass,  and  these  compass- 
bearings  having  been  corrected,  the  true  bearings  are  laid 
down  on  the  chart,  the  lines  passing  through  the  points  ob- 
served. The  intersection  of  these  2  lines  gives  the  position 
of  the  ship  for  the  instant  when  the  bearings  were  noted. 
This  is  called  taking  a  departure. 

At  or  about  8  A.  M.,  or  better  still  when  the  sun  bears  most 
nearly  E.,  and  yet  has  sufficient  altitude,  say  10°,  to  avoid 
the  irregular  refraction  near  the  horizon,  its  altitude  is  ob- 
served with  the  sextant,  and  the  instant  of  observation  is 
noted  by  the  chronometer.  Then,  with  the  ship's  lat.  and 
Ion.  at  the  time  of  taking  the  departure,  and  with  the  courses 
and  distances  sailed  corrected  up  to  the  time  of  taking  the 
observation,  the  ship's  position  by  dead  reckoning  is  found. 
Now,  from  the  observation  we  have  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
from  the  nautical  almanac  its  declination,  and  from  the 
dead  reckoning  the  approximate  lat.  By  comparing  the 
local  with  the  Greenwich  time,  as  given  by  the  chronometer, 
the  Ion.  by  observation  is  obtained. 

Near  noon  the  observer  commences  to  observe  again  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
altitude  increases.  The  maximum  altitude  is  assumed  to  be 
the  meridian  altitude.  With  this  meridian  altitude,  and 
with  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  instant,  the  declina- 
tion of  the  zenith  is  really  found,  which  is  the  lat.  of  the 
place.  In  the  afternoon  the  observation  for  Ion.  and  for 
variation  is  repeated,  and  these  operations  continue  through- 
out the  voyage. 

But  should  the  ship  be  a  long  time  out  of  sight  of  land,  or 
should  any  accident  befall  the  chronometer,  then  the  Ion. 
is  obtained  by  a  "  lunar."  The  moon's  angular  distances,  as 
seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  from  the  sun,  from  the  prin. 
planets,  and  from  several  selected  stars,  are  given  in  the 
nautical  almanac  for  every  3  hours  of  Greenwich  mean 
time.  If,  then,  we  measure  carefully  any  of  these  angular 
distances,  we  find  by  appropriate  reductions  what  that 
angle  would  have  been  had  we  been  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Then,  if  we  compare  our  reduced  angle  with  the 
one  given  for  that  body  observed  in  the  almanac,  we  find 
the  Greenwich  mean  time  ;  and  having  at  the  same  time 
taken  the  observation  for  the  local  time,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  2  times  is  the  Ion.  in  time  from  Greenwich. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  the  methods  of  finding  the  posi- 
tion of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  2  co-ordinates, 
latitude  and  longitude;  and  therefore  in  these  methods  the 
required  position  is  determined  by  the  intersection  of  2  cir- 
cles, one  a  parallel  of  lat.  and  the  other  a  meridian.  This 
position  can  be  determined  by  what  is  known  as  "  Sum- 
ner's  Method."  It  is,  that  if  an  altitude  of  the  sun  or  any 
heavenly  body  be  observed  and  reduced  to  the  true  altitude, 
and  the 'Greenwich  time  noted,  and  if  the  position  of  the 
body  at  that  time  be  plotted  by  its  hour-angle  from  Green- 
wich and  declination  on  a  globe,  and  if  from  this  as  a  centre 
a  circle  be  described  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  body's  zenith 
distance,  then  the  observer  is  situated  somewhere  on  this 
circle,  and  his  place  is  as  well  determined  as  if  either  his 
lat.  or  Ion.  was  alone  known.  Now,  if  some  time  after,  the 
observer  remaining  stationary,  the  same  body  be  again  ob- 
served, and  a  second  circle  be  plotted  as  before,  then,_  as  he 
is  now  at  the  same  time  on  the  circumferences  of  2  circles, 
he  must  be  at  one  of  their  intersections.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  at  which  intersection  the  observer  is  situ- 
ated, and  his  position  is  well  determined.  Instead  of  ob- 
serving the  same  heavenly  body  at  different  times,  2  bodies 
may  be  observed  at  the  same  time.  But  on  a  Mercator's 
chart  the  circle  of  position  will  be  distorted,  and  as  the 
line  in  practice  is  projected  on  these  charts,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  that  part  of  the  circle  which  embraces  the  ship  s 
lat.  Then,  by  assuming  lats.  embraced  within  this  belt,  and 
computing  the  corresponding  Ions.,  the  points  of  the  circle  of 
position  where  it  crosses  these  assumed  lats.  are  fixed  ;  and 
when  plotted  on  the  chart  a  line  called  the  line  of  portion 
may  be  traced  through  them.  [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.  «  Unit: 
Cyc.,  by  LIEUT.  COM.  ALEXANDER  H.  McCoRMicK.] 

Navigation,  Freedom  of.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  open  or  high  sea  is  common  to  all  nations. 
But  Port,  formerly  claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Air.  seas 
and  the  empire  of  Guinea,  under  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
in  1454.  Alexander  VI.  (1493)  granted  to  Sp.  the  lands  lying 
W.  of  a  meridian  drawn  100  leagues  W.  of  the  Azores,  and 
divided  the  seas  between  Sp.  and  Port.  So,  a  claim  of  ing 
to  narrow  channels  adjoining  G.  Brit,  brought  on  a  war  witn 


Hoi.    Russia's  claim  to  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific  N. 
of  lat.  51  is  now  abandoned.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Navigation,  Inland  (Canals).    See  CANAL. 

Navigation,  Inland  i  Rivers  and  Lakes).  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  world  favored  with  a  better  system  of 
inland  water-communication  than  that  part  of  the  N.  Amer. 
continent  included  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  8.  and  Canada. 

River  Navigation.—  The  lengths  of  the  Miss,  and  its  chief 
tributaries  are— main  Miss.,  1268  m.  ;  Mo.,  2908  :  Upper  Mi-< 
1330;  O.,  1265;  Ark.,  1514;  Red  River,  1200.  The  total  area 
drained  by  the  Miss,  is  1,244,000  sq.  m.  Almost  the  entire  area 
of  the  U.  S.  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mts. 
drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  through  the  Miss.,  and  a  large 
portion  of  this  area  is  thus  made  accessible  to  water-craft. 
But  all  the  tributaries  from  the  W.  flow  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance through  dry  or  desert  lands,  and  as  a  rule  are  unnavi- 
gable  until  they  have  entered  more  fertile  regions.  The  Mo. , 
though  much  longer,  is  less  navigable  than  either  the  O.  or 
the  upper  Miss.,  and  none  of  its  tributaries,  except  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  Osage.  are  navigable  at  all.  Of  late  yrs. 
the  character  of  W.  river  commerce  has  materially  changed . 
The  multiplication  of  R.  Rs.  has  reduced  the  passenger  travel 
by  river,  and  steamboats  are  seldom  used  except  to  reach 
towns  not  yet  touched  by  R.  R.  lines.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commerce  in  heavy  commodities,  especially  in  coal  on 
the  O.,  has  greatly  increased. 

Lake  Nanqation.—the  larger  portion  of  the  surplus  of 
grain  raised  in  the  States  bordering  on  and  W.  of  the  Miss, 
is  carried  to  tide-water  by  way  of  the  great  lakes.  From 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee  the  route  is  through  Lakes  Mich., 
Huron,  and  St.  Clair  to  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Beside 
grain,  there  is  a  heavy  business  in  lumber,  coal,  salt,  iron 
ore,  and  manufactured  iron. 

Other  Rivers  and  Lakes.—  Beside  these  2  great  systems  of 
inland  navigation,  there  is  a  heavy  commerce  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  some  of  which  is  local,  but  as  the  Hudson  is  the 
direct  continuation  to  the  sea  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  commerce  consists  of  freight  on  its  way  to 
New  York.  The  canal-boats  are  made  up  into  fleets  and 
towed  by  tow-boats,  one  boat  frequently  towing  3  fleets. 
The  other  navigable  waters  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed :  The  Penobscot  conveys  lumber ;  the  Kennebec, 
ice  and  lumber ;  the  Connecticut,  freight  and  passengers ; 
the  Potomac,  coal  coming  to  it  from  W.  Md.  by  canal ;  the 
James,  connecting  at  Richmond  with  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  conveys  the  varied  products  of  Va. :  the 
Ala.  carries  cotton  ;  the  Sacramento,  the  Columbia,  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  the  WMllamette  are  navigable  for  greater  or 
lesser  distances  from  their  mouths. 

THROUGH  TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES.— A  committee  of  the 
U.  S..  Senate,  appointed  in  Dec.  1872,  recommended  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  a  number  of  through  water- 
lines,  and  the  cost  of  these  improvements  was  subsequently 
determined  by  the  U.  S.  engineers  in  charge.  The  routes 
and  estimated  cost  of  these  lines  are  as  follows  : 

Mississippi  Route.— The  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
so  as  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  vessels  drawing  28  ft.  (by 
act  of  Cong,  approved  Mar.  3, 1875,  James  B.  Eads  is  author- 
ized to  create  and  maintain  a  channel  out  of  the  S.  Pass  of 
the  Miss.,  having  the  ultimate  depth  of  30  ft.) ;  construction 
of  reservoirs  at  the  sources  of  the  river  (estimated  cost 
$488,551) ;  improvement  to  give  3  to  5  ft.  above  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  (estimated  cost,  $2,100,000) :  4V£  to  6  ft.  from 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  St.  Louis  (estimated  cost  for  4^  ft. 
from  Falls  to  La  Crosse,  $348,670;  for  6  ft.  at  Rock  Island 
Rapids,  $2,404,000 ;  for  6  ft,  at  Des  Moines  Rapids  Canal, 
$953134;  for  6  ft.  between  mouth  of  111.  and  St.  Louis, 
$1,000,000) ;  8  to  10  ft.  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  (esti- 
mated cost  of  8  ft.  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  $6.160,000— no 
engineer's  estimate  below  Cairo ;  committee's  estimate  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  $5,000,000). 

Northern  Route.  —  Improvement  of  Fox  and  Wis.  rivers, 
S3  (500,000 ;  canal  from  Rock  Island  on  the  Miss,  to  Hennepm 
on  the  111.,  $4.541,000 ;  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  $6,676,231 :  enlargement  of  the  Oneida 
Lake  Canal,  from  Oswego  to  Albany,  $25,213,857  :  Chamnlain 
Canal,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  deep  water  on  the  Hudson, 
$14  115.893.  Total  estimated  cost  of  N.  route,  $54,146,981. 

Central  Rmite.— Improvement  of  the  O.  River  fromPitts- 
burg  to  Cairo,  so  as  to  give  6  to  7  ft.  of  water,  $40,000.000  ; 
improvement  of  the  Kanawha  River  up  to  Great  Falls,  so  as 
to  give  6  ft.  of  water,  $4.071,216:  a  connection  by  canal  or 
freight-railway  from  the  Kanawha  orO.  to  tide- water  in  V  a., 
about  $55,000,000.  Total  cost  of  central  route,  $99,071,216. 

Southern  Route.— Improvement  of  the  Tenn.  from i  its iraout  I 
to  Knoxville,  so  as  to  give  3  ft.  in  low  water,  $o.000,000 
canal  or  freight-railway  from  the  Tenn.  River  to  the  At- 
lantic by  shortest  route,  $35,612,000. 

Other  Route*.— A.  survey  was  also  made  for  the  extei 
to  Pittsburg  of  the  Chesapeake  and  O.  Canal,   The  engmeei 
estimate  is  $25.000,000.  A  survey  was  made  m  1868  of  various 
routes  for  an  Amer.  canal  between  the  Niagara  River  above 
the  Falls   and    Lake  Ontario,  and   the  average  cost  was 
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principle  in  all  works  for  the  improvement  of  tidal  r 
is  to  give  the  freest  possible  entrance  to  the  flood-ti 
removing  all  projecting  points  and  dredging  away  shoals 
If  the  cfrrente  0Jf  the  ebb  are  much  diffused  they  should 
be  guided  and  concentrated  by  low  training-walls. 

Non-tidal  JW«r«.-Rlve»  with  currents  that  flow. constant- 
ly in  one  direction  maybe  improved  by  assisting  the  n 
navigation  or  by  canafizing.    Natural  navigation  .salted 
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river  is  canalized  when  it  is  divided  by  dams  or  weirs  into  ; 
number  of  navigable  reaches  or  pools.    Boats  pass  from  one 
pool  Into  another  by  one  or  more  locks  in  each  dMB.J 
a  dam  is  built  on  anything  but  hard  rock,  special  precau- 
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tions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  undermining.  The  latest 
improvement  in  canalizing  rivers  is  to  build  movable  dams 
(barrages  mobiles),  that  can  be  lowered  on  the  bed  of  the 
river  when  not  needed. 

A  review  of  inland  navigation  by  rivers  and  lakes  would 
be  incomplete  without  allusion  to  projects  for  grand  sys- 
tems of  water-communication  which  might  be  effected  by 
establishing  brief  artificial  links  of  connection  between  nat- 
ural reaches  of  river,  lake,  or  sound  navigation.  The  chain 
of  interior  water-communications  which  can  easily  be  es- 
tablished from  the  Bay  of  New  York  and  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, stretching  through  the  lakes,  and,  by  their  union 
with  the  Miss.  River,  to  New  Orleans,  to  St.  Paul,  Pittsburg, 
and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  might  be  called  a  sec- 
ond coast-line,  created  by  making  a  navigable  channel  near 
to  and  parallel  with  the  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf, 
and  having  numerous  connections  with  those  waters.  An 
interior  channel,  beginning  in  the  Miss.  River,  may  be  con- 
tinued along  the  coast  between  the  islands  and  the  main- 
land, via  Mobile  and  Pensacola  (crossing  Fla.  with  a  ship- 
canal),  Savannah,  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Norfolk,  near  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  New  York  (through  L.  I.  Sound, 
Narragansett  and  Buzzard's  Bays,  and  by  a  short  canal)  to 
Mass.  Bay.  Portions  of  this  are  now  in  operation.  Here 
is  an  interior  channel,  which,  when  the  coasts  have  been 
put  in  a  defensible  condition,  will  be  a  safe  one  along  an 
extensive  and  important  part  of  our  coast,  from  New  Lon- 
don to  Beaufort,  directly  communicating  with  several  of 
our  largest  States  and  cities.  To  make  this  extensive  portion 
available  both  in  peace  and  in  war  requires  an  enlargement 
of  3  short  and  inexpensive  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
but  78^4  m.  Thus,  with  a  few  slight  interruptions  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  venture  upon  the  open  sea,  an  interior 
line  of  water-communications  can  be  established  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York  and  to  Boston  ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
tinued along  the  La.  and  Tex.  coast  to  the  Rio  Grande.  (See 
Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation.)  [From  orig. 
art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  COL.  W.  E.  MERRILL.] 

Navigation  Laws.    See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Navigation,  Ocean  Steam.  Amer.  may  fairly  claim 
the  merit  of  having  sent  the  first  steamboat  across  the  At- 
lantic, the  Savannah  (300  tons)  having  passed  in  26  days  from 
the  U.  S.  to  Liverpool  in  1819.  That  this  success  was  not 
followed  up  at  once  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Amers.  were  for  some  yrs.  more  directly  interested 
in  pressing  on  their  grand  system  of  river  and  lake  com- 
munication by  steam  vessels  than  in  providing  others  for 
transatlantic  purposes.  Something,  too,  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  opposition  of  so  called  men  of  science,  who  long  resisted 
the  idea  that  steam  could  ever  impel  vessels  for  a  distance 
of  3000  m.  Ten  yrs.  elapsed  before  the  next  experiment, 
when  the  Curagoa,  an  Eng.-built  vessel  of  350  tons,  made  in 
1829  several  successful  voyages  between  Hoi.  and  the  Dut. 
W.  I.  Nearly  another  10  yrs.  passed  before  steam  was  ener- 
getically applied  for  ocean  purposes.  In  1838,  however,  the 
Sirius  started  from  Lond.  on  Apr.  4  and  the  Great  Western 
from  Bristol  on  Apr.  7,  the  first  vessel  accomplishing  her 
voyage  in  17  days,  the  second  in  15.  These  voyages  settled 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
steam-driven  vessels.  The  Sirius  and  Great  Western  were 
sdon  after  followed  by  other  similar  ships.  The  Royal  Will- 
iam, in  July  1838,  was  the  first  steamer  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York.  The  same  yr.  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
Cunard  line.  The  next  important  vessel  was  the  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  was  launched  July  19, 1843,  and  forms  an  era  in 
ship-building,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  built  of  iron  and 
fitted  with  the  newly  invented  screw-propeller.  In  1845  the 
Amers.  adopted  the  plan  of  "auxiliary  screws,"  sending 
forth  from  Boston  the  Massachusetts.  But  she  was  not  suf- 
ficiently speedy,  so  a  line  of  steamers  was  established  be- 
tween New  York  and  Bremen,  calling  at  Southampton,  the 
Washington,  the  first  ship  of  this  line,  being  started  in  June 
1847  from  New  York.  The  Britannia  for  Liverpool  was  start- 
ed on  the  same  day,  and  this  was  the  first  ocean-race  be- 
tween Amer.  and  Eng.  vessels.  The  Britannia  won  by  2 
days.  Not  long  after  this  the  Collins  line  was  proposed.  The 
first  4  ships  sent  forth  in  1850-51,  the  Arctic,  Baltic,  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific,  were  in  many  ways  superior  to  any  Eng.  mer- 
chant-ships then  afloat,  and  for  4  yrs.  this  line  was  preferred 
by  passengers.  It  met,  however,  shortly  after  with  great 
misfortunes  in  the  foundering  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific,  and 
was  ultimately  relinquished  in  1858.  In  1841  2  other  con- 
siderable cos.  arose— one,  the  Royal  W.  I.  Mail  Co.  ;  the 
other,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Co.,  though  then  in  existence,  could  hardly  be  call- 
ed an  ocean  co.  till  their  ships  from  Aden  eastward  were  in 
working  order ;  while  the  Messageries  (first  Imperiales)  and 
Maritimes  did  but  little  business  till  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854-56.  The  Pacific  Co.  owes  its  creation  to  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, U.  S.  consul  for  Panama,  who  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  Eng.  govt.  in  Feb.  1840.  These  vessels  by  their  con- 
tract were  not  to  touch  at  any  places  in  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. The  progress  of  this  co.  was  slow,  and  for  some  yrs. 
almost  unremunerative.  A  more  recent  undertaking  is  con- 
nected with  Central  Amer.  on  the  one  side  and  Panama  and 
the  W.  coast  on  the  other.  This  was  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  3  separate  cos.,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  W.  I.  and 
Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  started  in  1864.  With  them  may  also 
be  noticed  a  private  co.,  formed  in  1865,  with  the  title  of  the 
Liverpool,  Brazil,  and  River  Plate  Steamship  Co.,  which  now 
possesses  39  vessels,  some  of  them  starting  in  turn  from 
Lond.,  Antwerp,  and  Havre. 

The  success  of  the  early  lines  soon  led  to  the  creation  of 
others.  Among  these  is  the  Liverpool,  New  York,  and 
Phila.  Co.  (better  known  as  the  Inman  Line)  in  1850;  the 
Allan  or  Canada  Line  in  1853 ;  the  National  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  in  1863 ;  the  Guion  Line  in  1863 ;  the  Miss,  and  Do- 
minion Co.  in  1870,  plying  during  the  summer  between  New 
Orleans  and  Canada,  and  in  the  winter  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Liverpool ;  the  White  Star  Line  in  1870 ;  the  Pa 


and  Liverpool  Co.  in  1873  ;  the  Anchor  Line  ;  the  Hamburg 
Amer.  Steam  -  Packet  Co.,  and  the  N.  Ger.  Lloyds,  trading 
between  Bremen  and  New  York,  with  extensions  to  the 
W.  I.  and  Brazil.  Since  the  opening  (in  1869)  of  the  Suez 
Canal  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.  has  vastly  extended 
their  operations,  and  with  the  Messageries  Maritimes  send 
their  steamships  to  almost  all  places  of  importance  in 
Indian,  Chinese,  or  Pacific  waters.  The  last-named  co.  is 
entirely  under  the  Fr.  govt.  control  and  very  largely  sub- 
sidized. In  the  N.  Pacific  the  Amers.  have  started  from  San 
Francisco  the  N.  Pacific  Transportation  Co.  Excellent  ves- 
sels are  supplied  for  the  W.  coast  of  Afr.  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Steamship  Co.,  the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  and 
the  Afr.  Steamship  Co.  In  India  a  gigantic  undertaking  ex- 
ists with  the  name  of  the  Brit.  India  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
which  has  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and  Afr. 
oceans.  The  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation  Co.  was  started 
in  1866,  and  now  owns  23  steamers,  trading  between  Singa- 
pore, Batavia,  and  the  Dut.  ports,  and  thence  with  Bris- 
bane, Sydney,  and  Melbourne.  In  1875  a  line  of  steamers 
was  commenced  by  Japanese  merchants  with  4  steamers 
and  a  weekly  service  between  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  Imioseki, 
and  Yokohama,  their  capts.  and  engineers  being  Amer.  or 
Eng.,  but  the  sailors  Japanese.  [From  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  F.  R.  S.] 

Nav'Igator's  (or  Samoan)  Islands,  a  group  of  10 
islands,  comprising  an  area  of  1650  sq.  m.,  situated  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13°  30'  and  14°  3<y  S.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  169°  and  173°  W.  They  are  high,  mountainous, 
of  volcanic  origin,  with  a  rich  soil,  a  hot,  moist  climate,  and 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Coffee,  sugar,  yams,  and  nutmegs 
are  produced.  The  inhabs.  are  a  tribe  of  the  Polynesian 
race.  The  largest  island  is  Sawaii ;  the  most  fertile  and 
most  peopled  is  Tutuilla.  Pop.  34,265. 

Na'vy  (Lat.  nams,  a  "  ship  "),  a  word  applied  exclusively 
to  the  war  marine  of  a  state,  the  vessels  composing  it  being 
in  gen.  called  "  men-of-war."  In  the  U.  S.  there  were  in  the 
service,  in  1884,  44  naval  steam  vessels,  all  screw  propellers 
except  4,  besides  13  wooden  sailing  vessels,  19  iron-clad  ves- 
sels, 2  torpedo  rams,  and  15  tugs ;  total,  93,  of  which  com- 
paratively few  are  in  efficient  service.  The  number  of  guns  is 
550.  The  active  list  is  composed  of  1064  officers  of  the  line, 
591  officers  of  the  staff,  and  .204  warrant  officers  ;  total,  1859 
officers  of  all  grades.  There  were,  Jujy  1884,  in  the  service, 
provided  for  by  the  navy  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal 
yr.  1885,  7500  enlisted  men  and  750  boys. 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  were  68  vessels,  7222  men  ;  Chi., 
56  vessels;  Fr.,  302  vessels,  39,365  men;  Ger.,  91  vessels, 
15,200  men  ;  G.  Brit.,  246  vessels,  57,250  men  ;  It.,  72  vessels, 
15,140  men;  the  Netherlands,  165  vessels,  3436  men ;  Nor., 
46  vessels,  915  men  ;  Rus.,  373  vessels,  28,975  men;  Sp.,  124 
vessels,  21,678  men;  Swe.,  133  vessels,  7723  men;  Tur.,  49 
vessels,  40,392  men. 

Nax'os,  an  island  belonging  toGr.,  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  20  m.  long  and  14  m.  broad,  and 
has  about  11,000  inhabs.  It  is  high  and  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  wheat,  wine, 
figs,  and  olives.  Naxos,  the  cap.,  situated  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  the  island,  has  about  5000  inhabs.  There  was  a 
duchy  of  Naxos  which  lasted  (from  1206  A.  D.)  360  yrs.,  giving 
place  to  the  Tur.  dominion  in  1566. 

Nazareans.    See  MEND^EANS. 

Nazarene'  [Gr.  Na£uipatosorNa<JapT)i>ds],a  term  employed 
in  several  significations  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  ecclesiastical 
hist.  As  first  used  (Matt.  ii.  23),  it  is  applied  to  Christ's  res- 
idence at  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  that  "  he 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene  ;"  but  as  no  such  passage  occurs 
textually  in  the  O.  T.,  the  term  has  been  referred  to  the 
Nazarites ;  or  to  Netser,  "  the  Branch "  (Isa.  xi.  1) ;  or, 
rather,  it  expresses  reproach,  Nazareth  being  a  proverbially 
contemptible  place  (John  i.  46).  Where  Jesus  "  of  Naza- 
reth "  is  mentioned  the  correct  translation  is  Nazarene,  and 
might  therefore  have  a  signification  distinct  from  that  of 
"  inhabitant  of  Nazareth." 

Naz'areth,  v.  of  Pal.,  in  the  anc.  dist.  of  Galilee,  70  m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  modern  eyalet  of  Beyroot,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  abode  of 
Christ  during  most  of  his  life.  Pop.  about  0000. 

Naz'arlte,  more  properly  Naz'lrite  [Heb.  nqzar,  "  to 
separate"],  among  the  anc.  Hebs.  an  ascetic  of  either- sex 
who  had  taken  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine,  strong  drink, 
and  everything  that  is  made  of  the  vine,  to  let  the  hair 
grow,  and  to  touch  no  dead  body.  Naziritism  is  older  than 
the  time  of  Moses. 

Neale  (LEONARD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Md.  Oct.  15,  1746,  was  con- 
secrated a  R.  Cath.  bp.  and  made  coadjutor  to  Abp.  Carroll 
in  1800 ;  became  abp.  of  Baltimore  1815.  D.  June  15,  1817. 

Nean'der  (JOHANN  AUGUST  WILHELM),  b.  at  Gottingen 
Jan.  17,  1789,  of  Jewish  parents  and  in  humble  circum- 
stances; was  ed.  in  Hamburg,  where  he  frequented  the 
Johanneum  ;  embraced  Christianity  in  1806 ;  studied  theoL 
at  Jena  and  GOttingen,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  ch.  hist, 
in  1812  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  where  he  d.  July  14, 1850.  His 
prin.  work  is  his  Gen.  Hist,  of  the  Clir.  Religion  and  Ch.,  from 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Bale  in  1431, 
translated  into  Eng.  by  Prof.  Torrey.  But  several  of  his 
monographs,  on  Julian  the  Apostate,  St.  Bernard,  Gnosti- 
cism, St.  Chrysostom,  are  models  of  that  kind  of  composi- 
tion. He  also  wrote  Hist,  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  refutation  of  Strauss,  etc.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  Works  appeared  at  Gotha  1862-66. 

Nearchus,  ne-ar'kus,  one  of  the  gens,  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  commanded  the  fleet  during  the  Indian  expedition, 
and  conducted  it  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  through  the  Per.  Gulf,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris.  Of  his  voyage  he  wrote  an  account,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  in  Arrian's  Jndica. 

Ne'foo  [Accadian,  Nabiu;  Assyrian,  Nabu],  one  of  the 
prin.  divinities  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  and  the  Gr.  Hermes. 
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Xebras'ka,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Amer.  U., 

!. ft \vccn  40° 
and    43°    X. 


W.  Ion. : 
bounded  X. 
by  Dak.,  E. 
by  the  Mo. 
E'iver,  which 
separates  it 
from  la.  and 
Mo.,  S.  by 
Kan.  and 
Col.,  W.  by 
Wyo.  and 
Co'l. ;  length 
from  E.  to 
W..  about 
412  miles ; 
breadth 
from  N.  to 
S.,  208  m.  ; 
area,  76,855 
sq.  m.  or  49,- 
187,200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Etc.— ,, , B 

upon  "The  Bad  Lands"  (Mauvaises  Terres),  has  some  hills 
of  considerable  height.  The  river-beds  are  deeply  eroded 
by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  high  bluffs  with  which 
they  are  lined  give  an  appearance  of  hills  where  none  in 
reality  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  a  rolling 
prairie,  rising  gradually  toward  the  W.  The  E.  portion  is 
well  drained  and  watered,  the  Mo.,  which  forms  the  entire 
E.  boundary,  receiving  the  Niobrara  and  Nebraska  or  Platte, 
and  the  Great  Xemaha,  Little  Nemaha,  and  Weeping  Water 
rivers ;  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kan.  also  drains  the  S. 
part  of  the  State,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries.  The 
Big  Blue,  another  large  branch  of  the  Kan.  River,  drains 
several  cos.  in  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  and  receives  a  number  of 
smaller  streams.  The  Xeb.  or  Platte,  a  broad  and  majestic 
but  not  a  navigable  river,  is  the  prin.  stream,  and  traverses 
the  entire  State  from  W.  to  E.  The  Xiobrara  or  Eau-qui- 
Court  River  also  traverses  nearly  the  entire  State  from  W. 
to  E.,  receiving  several  considerable  affluents.  The  Repub- 
lican River,  or  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kan.,  is  of  great 
value  to  S.  X.,  both  from  its  great  length  and  broad  stream 
and  from  its  numerous  tributaries, 
importance  in  the  State. 

Mineralogy. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  consists 
mostly  of  coal  from  the  upper  coal-measures,  and  not  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  furnish  more  than  a  local  supply ; 
this  coal  is  confined  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  region 
along  the  Mo.  River,  and  mostly  below  the  Platte  River ; 
the  lignite-beds  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  State  will  probably 
prove  a  more  profitable  source  of  supply  of  coal.  Lime, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  for  ornamental  purposes, 
gypsum,  and  especially  salt,  are  the  other  prin.  minerals. 
There  are  numerous  salt-basins  in  the  central  and  W.  parts 
of  the  State.  The  most  extensive  is  in  Lancaster  co.,  in  a 
dist.  of  12  by  25  m.  surrounding  Lincoln,  the  cap.  of  the 
State.  The  springs  contain  29  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  the  salt 
is  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation, 
be  the  purest  in  the  world,  being  983/IO  peru 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  sandstone  is  soft  at  fi 
ens  on  exposure  to  air,  and  becomes  an  excellent  building 
material.  The  limestones  are  the  blue  Trenton  limestone, 
u  fair  building-stone,  and  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  sus 
ceptible  of  a  fine  polish  and  as  enduring  as  It.  marble. 

/Soil  and  Vegetation.  —  The  E.  part  of  the  State  is  well 
watered,  and  the  soil  of  the  Mo.  bottoms  and  the  whole  re- 
gion S.  of  the  Platte  and  E.  of  the  99th  meridian  is  a  rich 
black  vegetable  mould  from  2  to  10  ft.  deep.  The  subsoil 
is  mostly  yellow  clay,  but  is  not  impervious  to  water.  The 
wild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  both  upon  the  bottom  and 
table  lands,  yielding  from  1^  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and 
are  nutritious  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  soil  readily  withstands  the  extremes  of  drought 
and  rain,  the  crops  being  abundant  in  either  case.  There  Is 
but  a  limited  supply  of  timber,  and  that  along  the  water- 
courses. The  W.  portion  of  the  State  is  not  well  watered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  forks  of  the  Platte  and  Xiobrara 
and  a  few  small  affluents  of  each,  there  is  a  lack  of  running 
streams.  The  region  X.  of  the  Xiobrara  and  along  its  banks 
is  a  country  of  sand-dunes,  sandhills,  or  heaps  of  fantastic 
forms,  and  a  little  farther  X.  is  succeeded  by  the  "Bad 
Lands."  This  portion  of  the  State  is  barren  and  worthless 
for  cultivation.  X.  of  the  Platte  and  W.  of  the  99th  merid- 
ian the  river-bottoms  are  the  only  arable  portions  of  land. 
Zoology.— The  buffalo  still  roams  over  the  W.  prairies  of 
the  State,  though  in  diminishing  herds ;  the  grizzly  bear, 
black  and  brown  bears,  the  big-horn  or  Rocky  Mt.  sheep, 
antelopes,  deer,  elk.  panthers,  wolves,  otters,  lynxes,  coy- 
otes, and  the  army  of  rodents,  as  well  as  the  mink,  raccoon, 
opossum,  skunk,  rnuskrat,  and  beaver,  furnish  abundant 
supplies  of  peltry  to  the  hunter  and  trapper.  There  are  2 
species  of  venomous  serpents  and  a  considerable  number  of 
harmless  ones.  Toads,  frogs,  and  lizards  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  State.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  game  birds, 
including  wild-turkeys  and  several  species  of  grouse,  and 
all  the  birds  of  prey,  singers,  and  birds  of  fine  plumage  per- 
taining to  the  Rocky  Mt.  region. 

Climate.— S.  has  a  fine  climate.  It  is  essentially  a  dry  one, 
though  the  rainfall  is  not  much  less  than  in  the  E.  The  mean 
temperature  during  the  winter  months  ranges  from  22°  to 
30°  :  that  of  the  spring,  from  47°  to  49°  ;  the  summer,  70°  to 
74°,  and  the  autumn,  49°  to  51°.  A  weather  record  of  7  yrs. 
at  Nebraska  City  gave  the  mean  annual  rainfall  as  30.36 
inches,  of  which  20.87  inches  fell  between  Apr.  1  and  Oct.  1, 
and  only  9.49  inches  between  Oct.  1  and  Apr.  1. 
60 


Agricultural  Product*.— The  census  of  1880  showed  the 
Po^l11^0!1  °t  Inclian  COI>n  to  be  65.450. 135  bushels:  wheat 
13.84,. 007  bushels;  oats,  6,555,875  bushels:  barlev.  1  744(586 
bushels  ;  rye,  424.348  bushels.    The  wool  clip  of  1880  yielded 
1,282,656  Ibs. :  57,979  Ibs.  of  tobacco  were  raised. 
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Farm  Animals.—  In  1880,  204,«tH  horses,  19.999  mules  and 
asses,  758.550  cattle.  199,453  sheep,  and  1,241,724  swim-. 
Manufactures.  —  Xumber  of   establishments  (1880),  1403  ; 
hands  employed,  4793  :  cap.  invested,  §4,881,156  ;  wages  paid 
»1,742,311  ;  aggregate  product,  $12,627,336.    Amount  of  coal 
mined  in  1881,  100,000  tons. 
Railroads.—  There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1882  in  N    2310 
m.  of  R.  R.,  costing  $172,057,659,  with  net  earnings  of  $11  719  - 
921,  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  $8,895,252.    Two  of 
these  are  great  trunk  lines—  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chi- 
eago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. 
Finances.—  The  valuation  "of  taxable  property  as  assessed 
In  1881  was—  real  estate,  $54.279.362  ;  personal,  $38,863,095  ; 
total,  $93,142.457.    Rate  of  State  tax,  65  cents  on  $100,  pro- 
ducing in  1881,  $573,066.      Total  taxation  in  IHSO,  $2,792  480  • 
State  debt,  Xov.  30,  1880,  less  sinking  fund,  $440,000  ;    aggre- 
gate indebtedness,  State,  co.,  and  municipal,  $7,425,757. 
Commerce.—  X.  has  no  port  of  entry,  but  her  internal  com- 
merce is  very  considerable,  both  by  R.  Rs.  and  rivers.    Xo 
complete  statistics  are  attainable.    The  number  of  regis- 
tered jessels  in  1881  was  29,  all  steamboats,  with  a  tonnage 
of  5887. 
Banking  Institutions,  Etc.—TS.  had  in  operation,  in  Oct 
1881,  12  national  banks,  with  cap.  of  $910,000;  circulation, 
$665,000  ;  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $739,000;  deposits 
$5.557,124.    Xumber  of  State  banks  and  trust  cos..  12,  with 
$269,072  cap.  and  $607,905  deposits  ;  number  of  private  bank- 
ers, 86,  with  $675,300  cap.  and  $2,053,586  deposits.    Insur- 
ance losses  of  $203,800  were  paid  in  X.  in  1881,  and  insur- 
ance premiums  to  the  amount  of  $417,524  received. 
Education.—  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21  yrs  ) 
Jn  1880  was  142,348,  of  whom  100,871  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  with  estimated  average  attendance  of  62,510.    Ag- 
gregate expenditure  for  common  schools  in  1880,  $1,079,966, 
of  which  teachers'  salaries  consumed  $565,651.    X.  has  4 
colls,  and  univs.,  employing  37  instructors,  and  having  661 
students,  paying  tuition  fees  of  $1800. 

COOTIES.           »Ref.  Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880.  j    COCHTY  TOWHS.    P..]..   1"». 

Adam*                           11  F 

19 

"si 

10,235      Halting*  8,817 

Antelope                       9-F 

3,953     iVeligh  326 
109     !                    ....                  

Boone  10-F 

4,170      Albion  330 

Buffalo                         10-E 

193 

2,*47 
1,890 
8.151 
1,032 

7,531      Kearney  1,782 

6,937      Tekamah  T7« 

Butler                         '  10-G 

9,194      Dayid  City  1,000 

Cass                               10-H 

16,6*3      Plattsmouth  4,175 
2,899      St.  Helena  200 

Chase                             11-C 

70     i  

Valentine.                        

190 
54 
1,4-24 
2,964 

1,558      Sidney    .       .    .               1,069 

Clav  11-F 

11,  -294      Clay  Centre  M 
6,583      Schuj-Ur  1,017 

Cumine                         9-G 

5,569      West  Point  1,009 

2211      Cnster       .             ..           

Dakota  8-G 

8,040 
103 
1,845 
4,812 
19,988 

3,213      Dakota  364 
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4,177      Ponca  594 

11,263      Fremont  3,013 

37,645     'Omaha  30,518 

Dandy                           11-C 

37     '  

238 

86 

10,204      Genera  i          J"6 

Franklin  11-E 
Frontier  <  11-D 
Farna«.                         "-D 

5.4«      Bloomington  5'.'4 
934      Stockvilfe  
6,407      Beaver  City  

Gaee  ll-« 
tGarfield  »-E 
Gosper  11-E 

Greeley.                ..    10-F 

3,359 

1,1157 
130 

13,164      Beatrice  8,447 
....       Burwell  
1,673      Honierville  
1,461       Scotia  tp.     518 
8,572      Grand  Island  2,963 
8,267      Aurora  tp.  1,232 
6,086      Almm  298 

Hall...  10-F 
Hamilton  10-F 
Harlan  11-E 

Haves  11-C 
Hitchcock  11-C 
Holt  8-E 
Howard                         1"-F 

2',440 
3,4-29 
58 

"*n 

7.074 
17 

1,012      Culbortson  1"« 
3,287      O'Neill  57 
4,391      ;St.  Paul  4--.' 

Jefferson...                  H-G 
Johnson  11-H 
Kearney  i  H-E 
Keith.f  10-C 
Knox  8-F 
Lancaster  H-G 

8,096      Falrbury  1,851 
7,595      Tecumwh  I.-** 
4.072      Minden  »8 
194      Ogalalla  114 
3,66*      Niobrara  475 
28,090      Lincoln  13,003 
3,63-2      North  Platte  363 

fLoup  »-E 
Madison  »-F 
Merrick  10-F 
Nance  10-F 
Nemaha  11-H 

1,133 
657 
44 

MM 

12,345 
4,171 

....      Taylor  

5.5S9      Norfolk  M7 
5,S41      Central  City  «*« 
1,212      Fullerton  
10,451       Brownville  1,309 
4,235      Nelson  196 

Otoe  11-H 

15,727      Nebraska  City....        •MSS 
6,920      Pawnee  City  '63 
2,447       Phelps  
1,20-2       Pierce  

Pawnee.       .           .11-H 
Phelps  H-E 

Platt*  10-G 
Polk  10-G 
Red  Willow                 11-n 

1,899 
136 

»",780 
3,106 
8,913 
4,547 
2,953 

9511      Columbus  S,'31 
6.S46      Osceola  
3,044     :Indlanola  
15031     Tails  City  1.M3 
14,491      Wilber  
4,481       PapilHon  •>" 
15,*10      Wahoo  It1*! 
11,147      Seward  '       I,5*5 
2,061      LoupCity  

Richardson  11-H 
Saline  '.  U-G 
Sarpv     10-H 
Saunders  10-G 
Seward  10-G 
Sherman  10-E 

Sioux  i    8-B 
Stanton  ,    9-G 
Thaver  11-G 
Vallev  10-E 
Washington  10-H 
Wayne*  >-G 

-636 
4,45S 

HI 

U 

'eV>4 

235 
122,983 

699      -• 
1,818      Stanton  
6,113     iHebron  
2,3-24      Ord  
8,631       Blair  M» 
813      Wayn«  
7,104      Red'Cloud  «• 

Wheeler  9-F 
York  10-G 
Unorganised  Terr. 

Total  

644      Harrington  t        ••-- 
11,170      York  i       !»«» 

45-2,4"2 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota  in  a» 
tide  DAKOTA. 
t  Formed  since  census  of  1830. 
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NEBRASKA  CITY— NECKER. 


Churches.— The  Lutheran  denomination  has  the  most  ad- 
herents, numbering  144  chs.,  80  ministers,  and  17,500  mem- 
bers ;  Christians  (Disciples  of  Christ),  75  chs.,  13,580  mem- 
bers ;  Meth.  Epis..  90  chs.,  12,494  members  ;  Presbs.,  121  chs., 
4340  members  ;  Baps.,  136  chs.,  4226  members  ;  Congrega- 
tionalists,  111  chs.,  3121  members;  R.  Caths.,  67  chs.,  49 
priests  ;  22  other  denominations  have  from  1600  to  20  mem- 
bers each. 

Population.— In  1860,  28,841 ;  1870, 122,993  ;  1880,  452,402  (white 
449,764,  colored  2638,  including  18  Chi.  and  235  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Omaha,  30,518  ;  Lin- 
coln (cap.),  13,003  ;  Nebraska  City,  4183  :  Plattsmouth,  4175  ; 
Fremont,  3013 ;  Grand  Island,  2963  :  Hastings,  2817 ;  Beatrice, 
2447;  Columbus,  2131:  Crete,  1870;  Kearney,  1782;  Falls 
City,  1583;  Seward,  1525;  Brownville,  1309. 

History.— $.  was  a  part  of  the  La.  terr.  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by 
Fr.  in  1803.  It  was  traversed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804- 
05.  In  1812  it  formed  a  part  of  Mo.  Terr.  In  1844  Senator 
Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ne- 
braska Terr.,  including  Kan.,  Dak.,  and  portions  of  Col.  and 
Wyo.,  and  the  following  yr.  an  amended  bill  on  the  same 
subject,  but  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  it.  In  1848  he 
introduced  another  bill,  which  was  reported  the  following 
Apr.,  and  recommitted  in  Dec.,  but  not  acted  upon.  In 
1853-54  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  which 
permitted  the  inhabs.  to  decide  whether  slavery  should  be 
admitted  into  their  respective  Terrs.  N.  was  organized  as 
a  Terr.  May  30,  1854,  and  included  part  of  Dak.,  Mont.,  most 
of  Wyo.,  and  the  N.  E.  part  of  09!.  In  1861  and  1863  the 
extent  of  N.  Terr,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  setting  off 
of  Dak.,  Col.,  Wyo.,  and  Mont.  Terrs.  Its  pop.  increased 
very  slowly  at  first,  as  it  had  little  or  no  gold  or  silver ;  but 
as  the  Pacific  R.  R.  stretched  westward  it  began  to  fill  up, 
and  its  great  advantages  for  agricultural  purposes,  its  rich 
soil,  and  genial  climate  attracted  great  numbers  of  immi- 
grants. Its  prin.  growth  has  been  from  1867  to  the  present 
time.  It  was  admitted  into  the  U.  Mar.  1,  1867,  and  lived 
under  the  const,  then  adopted  until  the  close  of  1875,  when 
a  new  const,  was  ratified  by  the  people,  to  take  effect  1876. 
Governors. 

TERRITORY.  STATE. 

Francis  Burt 1854  David  Butler 1867-71 

T.B.Cuming  (acting).  1854-55  W.  H.  James  (acting) .  1871-73 

Mark  W.  Izard 1S55-581  Robert  W.  Furnas. . . .  1873-75 

Wm.  A.  Richardson  . .        1858  Silas  Garber 1875-79 

J.  S.  Morton  (acting). .  1858-59  Albinus  Nance 1879-83 

Samuel  W.  Black 1 859-61 ( James  W.  Dawes 1883-87 

Alvin  Saunders 1861-66 

David  Butler 1866-67 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Nebraska  City,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Otoe  co., 
Neb.,  on  the  Mo.  River,  35  m.  S.  of  Omaha  and  45  m.  E.  of 
Lincoln ;  has  a  convent,  opera-house,  and  public  library,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Nebraska  Coll.,  an  Epis.  inst.  founded  in  1865. 
Pop.  1870,  6050  ;  1880,  4183. 

Nebucliadiiez'zar  [in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  texts 
Nabv-kuduri-ussur,  "Nebo  protects  the  crown  "],  the  great- 
est of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  son  and  successor  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  the  founder  of  the  empire ;  was  of  marriageable  age 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  revolt  against  Assyria  (B.  c.  625), 
at  which  time  Amuhia,  daughter  of  the  Median  king,  was 
betrothed  to  him ;  regained  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates 
from  the  Egyptian  king  605  ;  subjugated  Syria  and  Pal.,  car- 
rying the  prin.  Jews  into  captivity  in  the  same  yr. ;  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  604;  besieged  Tyre  598;  completed  the 
reduction  of  Judaea  586 ;  destroyed  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  13 
yrs.  585 ;  invaded  and  ravaged  Egypt  some  yrs.  later :  rebuilt 
in  a  splendid  manner  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia ;  con- 
structed vast  temples,  aqueducts,  and  palaces,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  testify  to  his  grandeur.  D.  about  561.  (See  RAW- 
LINSON'S  Five  Great  Monarchies."} 

Neb'ulte,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  celestial  objects 
characterized  by  a  certain  cloudy  aspect  resembling  the 
light  of  the  Milky  Way  or  the  Magellanic  clouds,  or  in  nu- 
merous cases  the  diffused  light  of  a  comet's  tail.  Many 
bodies  having  this  nebulous  appearance  can  by  means  of 
powerful  telescopes  be  shown  to  be  merely  clusters  of  ap- 
parently faint  stars,  whose  light,  commingling  together, 
gives  in  the  feebler  telescopes  a  hazy  or  nebulous  appear- 
ance, nor  does  there  appear  at  present  any  impropriety  in 
treating  of  clusters  and  N.  under  one  gen.  name— nebulae 
The  N.  are  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars  by  their  ap- 
parent diameter,  since  the  latter  bodies  appear,  even  under 
the  most  powerful  magnifying  powers,  without  sensible 
magnitude.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished 
from  the  planetary  and  cometary  disks,  not  only  by  their 
peculiar  lustre,  but  by  their  immobility,  since,  as  yet  a 
proper  motion  has  not  been  demonstrated  for  any  nebula 
except  the  trifid  (G.  O.  4355),  although  changes  are  known 
to  have  occurred  within  the  body  of  one  nebula  and  per- 
haps others.  (See  HOLDEN  in  Silliman's  Amer.  Jour  .  1876 
May.)  On  account,  therefore,  of  their  fixity  in  position,  it 
has  always  been  considered  that  the  N.  belong  to  the  regions 
of  space  very  far  removed  from  our  solar  system  Our 
knowledge  of  these  celestial  bodies  has  been  peculiarly  de- 
pendent upon  the  successful  construction  of  large  tele- 
scopes, and  is  therefore  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  modern  astrons.,  beginning  with  Sir  William 
Herschel.  The  extensive  catalogues  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
contain  descriptions  of  the  various  N.,  which  he  classifies  as 
follows :  1st,  clusters  of  stars ;  2d,  resolvable  N. ;  3d,  N 
properly  so  called  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  stars  • 
4th,  planetary  N. ;  5th,  stellar  N.,  and  6th,  nebulous  stars' 
Herschel's  classification  of  both  N.  and  clusters  into  orders 
defined  by  their  actual  shapes,  is  one  more  philosophical 
and  equally  instructive.  Thus,  we  have  1st,  circular  •  2d 
elliptic ;  3d,  annular  ;  4th,  long  or  ray-like  ;  5th,  spiral ;  6th' 
very  irregular  N. 

Another  egually  suggestive  classification  has  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  light  over  the  apparent  disk  of  the  neb- 


ula ;  in  respect  to  this,  we  find,  1st,  the  perfectly  uniform, 
under  which  we  include  in  strictness  only  a  few  mostly  so 
called  planetary  N. ;  2d,  those  which  exhibit  a  decided  in- 
crease of  brightness  toward  the  centre,  in  which  class  would 
be  enumerated  the  stellar  N.  and  the  nebulous  stars,  to- 
gether with  numerous  clusters  and  irregular  nebulae  ;  3d, 
those  in  which  an  increase  of  brightness  takes  place  as  we 
proceed  from  the  centre  outward,  under  which  must  be  in- 
cluded the  annular  N.  and  some  of  the  more  complicated 
forms,  as,  for  instance,  the  double  annulus  in  Toucani.  An 
important  classification  is  based  on  the  information  derived 
from  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis  to  these  bodies. 
This  difficult  branch  of  observational  astron.  we  owe  to 
Wm.  Huggins  of  Lond.,  who  in  Aug.  1864  first  turned  his 
delicate  spectroscope  and  moderately  powerful  refracting 
telescope  upon  the  planetary  N.  Secchi,  D'Arrest,  and  a 
few  others,  especially  Bredichin  of  Moscow  and  the  younger 
(or  Lieut.)  John  Herschel,  have  also  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  is  apparent  from  the  observa- 
tions of  these  spectroscopists  that  among  the  N.  we  find 
some  whose  spectra  have  the  characteristics  belonging  to 
the  spectra  of  gases,  and  this  almost  entirely  irrespective  of 
the  apparent  resolvability  or  stellar  nature  of  the  nebulous 
mass.  Other  N.  have  the  equally  characteristic  spectra  pe- 
culiar to  glowing  solids.  In  a  third  and  numerous  class  of 
N.  we  place  all  those  whose  spectra  combine  the  character- 
istics of  both  the  preceding  classes,  [from  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  C.  ABBE.] 

Bfeb'ular  Hypoth'esls,  an  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Swedenborg  (1734),  whom  Buffon  (1749)  closely  followed, 
and  by  Kant  and  Wright,  but  elaborated  by  Laplace  and 
William  Herschel,  and  modified  by  later  writers,  according 
to  which  the  present  state  of  the  universe  is  explained  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  gradual  condensation  and  evo- 
lution from  a  primordial  chaotic  gaseous  matter.  Laplace, 
in  the  earliest  editions  of  his  Systeme  du  Monde,  conceived 
that  an  atmosphere  might  originally  have  surrounded  the 
sun  extending  to  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  ;  that 
it  contracted  with  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  threw 
off  in  its  rotation  about  a  central  axis  certain  rings  of  mat- 
ter, which  subsequently  broke  up  into  the  planets  and  their 
satellites.  He  did  not  suppose  that  this  primordial  gas  still 
existed,  but  that  the  nebulae  were  aggregations  of  stars. 
Herschel,  who  in  1794  at  first  also  supposed  the  nebulae  to  be 
composed  of  stars,  finally  in  1811  and  1814  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  2  memoirs  in  which  he  advanced  the  conclu- 
sion, based  on  his  studies  among  the  nebulae,  that  some, 
and  especially  the  irregular  nebulas,  must  be  in  part  at  least 
composed  of  nebulous  matter,  a  remnant  of  an  original 
vapor  or  gas,  and  that  from  this  primordial  matter  there 
were  by  a  process  of  condensation  still  being  formed  irregu- 
lar nebulae,  nebulous  stars,  stars,  etc.  in  the  order  here 
given.  These  2  theories  being  thus  complementary  of  each 
other,  Laplace,  in  subsequent  editions  of  his  Systeme  du 
Monde,  adopted  Herschel's  primordial  nebulous  matter  and 
its  actual  present  existence,  and  extended  his  own  theory 
so  as  to  include  a  cosmogony  of  the  entire  universe. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  N.  H.  are  very  grave,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  forced  to  de- 
cline to  accept  certain  details  as  propounded  by  Herschel 
and  Laplace,  either  substituting  therefor  ideas  derived  from 
the  meteoric  and  cometic  theories  of  Schiaparelli,  etc.,  or 
from  the  molecular  theories  of  Clausius,  etc.,  or  in  other 
points  acknowledging  our  complete  ignorance.  Of  recent 
gen.  writers  upon  this  subject  we  refer  especially  to  Her- 
bert Spencer  ( Westminster  Review,  1858)  and  R.  A. "Proctor. 
The  dynamic  principles  involved  in  the  formation  and  pres- 
ervation or  disruption  of  revolving  rings  have  been  treated 
of  by  Maxwell,  Peirce,  and  Hirn  in  memoirs  on  Saturn's 
rings,  and  especially  in  some  remarkable  memoirs  on  Vortex 
Rings  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  and  on  Molecular  Vortices 
by  Rankine,  which  latter  works  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
this  subject,  although  perhaps  not  so  intended.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J's  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  C.  ABBE.] 

Necedah,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ne'clio,  in  the  Bible  called  Pharaoh  Necho  and  in 
the  hieroglyphics  Neku,  king  of  Egypt,  belonged  to  the 
26th  dynasty,  a  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichus  I.,  and 
reigned  from  610  to  594  B.  c.  He  defeated  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  penetrated  into  Babylon,  but  was  afterward 
routed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lost  all  his  conquests.  A 
canal  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Ar.  Gulf  was  commenced 
by  him. 

Neck'er  (JACQUES),  b.  at  Geneva  Sept.  30,  1732 ;  went  in 
1750  to  Paris  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house ;  established 
afterward  a  business  of  his  own,  and  accumulated  a  great 
fortune  during  the  Seven  Years'  war.  In  1764  he  retired 
from  business,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  as  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  his  native  city^and  acquired  great 
authority  in  financial  matters  by  his  Eloge  on  Colbert  and 
Essai  sur  la  Legislation  et  le  Commerce  des  Grains.  After  the 
removal  of  Turgot  in  1776  and  the  short  administration  of 
Clugny,  N.  was  appointed  director-gen,  of  the  finance-;  in 
1777,  and  the  results  of  this  appointment  were  brilliant. 
Confidence  was  restored  among  capitalists,  order  was  es- 
tablished in  the  administration,  and  economical  reforms 
were  introduced.  But  after  the  publication  of  his  Compte 
Rendu  au  Roi  sur  les  Finances  de  VKtat  in  1781  he  was  sud- 
denly dismissed.  He  returned  to  Geneva,  whence  he  pub. 
in  1784  his  Administration  des  Finances.  Meanwhile  the  ad- 
ministration of  Fleury,  Calonne,  and  Lomenie  de  Brieune 
had  brought  financial  matters  in  Fr.  to  a  crisis,  and  on  Aug. 
25,  1788,  N.  was  recalled  and  made  comptroller-gen,  and 
minister  of  state.  His  popularity  was  at  this  moment  im- 
mense, and  when  the  king  once  more  dismissed  him  on  July 
11,  1789,  Paris  rose  in  insurrection,  and  he  returned  to  his 
office  in  triumph.  He  was,  however,  a  good  banker  rather 
than  a  great  financier,  and  in  the  National  Assembly  he  was 
completely  outshone  by  Mirabeau  and  others.  He  resigned 
Sept.  4,  1790,  and  d.  Apr.  9,  1804. 


NECROMANCY— NELSON. 


Necromancy.    See  MAGIC. 

Nectarine,  nek'ta-rin  [Old  Fr.  tuctarin],  a  tree  and  its 
fruit,  differing  from  the  peach,  from  which  it  is  undoubted- 
ly derived,  mainly  in  having  a  smooth  skin  instead  of  a 
downy  one.  In  some  instances  N.  have  smooth  stones,  thus 
approaching  still  nearer  the  apricot  than  the  peach.  A  de- 
licious fruit,  but  more  delicate  than  the  peach,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio. 

Ned'jed,  an  Ar.  word  signifying  "  table-land  "  or  "  ele- 
vated land,''  is  by  Ar.  writers  used  in  connection  with  other 
names,  as  the  N.  of  Yemen  or  the  N.  of  Oman,  but  is  by  Eu- 
ropean writers  generally  applied  only  to  the  large  table-land 
of  the  Ar.  peninsula  belonging  to  the  Wahabees. 

Nee'dle-Gun  [Ger.  Zundnadelgewehr],  a  form  of  breech- 
loading  small-arms  designed  for  military  use,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  regulation  weapon  of  the  Ger.  inf.  It  is  the  invention 
of  Nicolaus  Dreyse,  and  is  extensively  manufactured  at 
Sommerda,  Prus.,  his  native  town.  Its  efficiency  has  been 
demonstrated  in  all  the  Ger.  wars  since  1848. 

Nee'ly  (HENRY  ADAMS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  in 
May  1830,  grad.  at  Hobart  Coll.  1849 ;  was  tutor  there  until 
1851 :  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1852 ;  became  rector  of  Cal- 
vary ch..  Utica,  and  of  Christ  ch.,  Rochester,  1855-62;  min- 
ister of  Trinity  chapel  1862,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Me. 
Jan.  25.  1867. 

Neely  (PHILIP  P.),  D.  I).,  b.  in  Tenn.  Sept,  9, 1819;  joined 
Tenn.  M.  E.  conference  in  1837 ;  had  charge  of  Columbia  Fe- 
male Coll.  and  was  agent  for  Transylvania  Univ. ;  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Mobile  conference  at  his  death.  D.  Nov.  9,  1868. 

Nee'nah,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis., 
lias  abundant  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  2655;  1880,  4202. 

Negan'nee,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Marquette  co.,  Mich., 
ha*  extensive  iron-mines.  Pop.  1880,  3931 :  1884,  4103. 

Neg'ley  (JAMES  S.),  b.  at  E.  Liberty,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1826, 
ed.  at  Western  Univ. ;  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  Mex. 
war ;  raised  a  brigade  of  3  months'  volunteers  in  8  days,  and 
was  commissioned  brig. -gen.  Apr.  19,  1861 ;  served  in  Ala. 
and  Tenn.  with  the  Army  of  the  O. ;  commanded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lavergne,  Oct.  7, 1862,  in  which  he  defeated  Anderson 
and  Forrest;  was  made  maj.-gen.  for  gallantry  at  Stone 
River ;  was  engaged  in  the  Ga.  campaign ;  he  represented 
Pittsburg  in  Cong.  1869-75. 

Negrll'los,  Negritos,  Alfooroos,  Arafuras, 
-  names  given  to  the  various  tribes  of  the  Melanesian  or 
Papuan  race.  The  wild-men  of  the  Philippines  are  the 
typical  N.  They  have  woolly  hair,  longer  and  less  crisped 
than  the  negroes.  The  hair  of  some  tribes  grows  in  patches, 
like  that  of  some  S.  Afrs.  The  features  of  most  are  of  a 
decidedly  Afr.  cast,  but  their  langs.  are  clearly  not  Afr. 
The  skin  is  sometimes  perfectly  black. 

Ne'gro  [derived  through  the  Sp.  or  It.  from  the  Lat.  niffer, 
"  black  "] ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  prominent  races  or  species 
of  mankind.  This  race  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  Afr.,  and  extends  from  about  the  15th  degree  of  N. 
lat.,  or  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  to  the  20th 
degree  of  S.  lat.,  or  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men, and  in  the  W.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  near  the 
borders  of  the  Indian  Ocean  toward  the  E.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  of  all  the  races.  The  color  is  very  dark ; 
•  the  mouth  is  protuberant,  on  account  of  the  forward  trend 
of  the  laws  and  the  thick  and  outward  turned  lips ;  the 
nose  is  broad  and  flat ;  the  forehead  flat  and  receding  back- 
ward ;  the  hair  short  and  very  curly ;  the  hair  of  the  face  is 
rather  scanty ;  the  thorax  more  compressed  than  in  the 
white  race  ;  the  nates  comparatively  flattened,  and  meeting 
the  thighs  at  nearly  a  right  angle  instead  of  a  curve  ;  the 
arms  relatively  larger  in  comparison  with  the  legs,  and  the 
distal  segments  of  both  comparatively  larger  than  the 
proximal ;  the  knees  are  more  bent  outward  ;  the  calves 
weak  ;  the  ankles  lower :  the  foot  comparatively  flat,  and 
the  heels  longer ;  the  great  toes  freer  and  more  opposable 
to  the  others.  The  bones  are,  on  the  whole,  heavier  and 
whiter :  the  skull  is  generally  high  and  narrow ;  the  pro- 
jecting jaws  entail  a  low  facial  angle  ;  the  pelvis  is  of  the 
oblong  type,  and  is  narrow,  conical,  or  cuneiform,  and  small 
in  all  its  diameters ;  the  calcaneum  or  heel-bone  is  in  nearly 
a  continuous  straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot, 
and  projects  farther  backward.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs 
have  shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons  than  in  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  white  race,  and  those  of  the  calves  are 
less  developed.  The  brain  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
the  white  race,  but  as  a  rule  the  gyri  and  sulci  seem  to  be 
more  symmetrically  developed,  as  well  as  less  numerous  and 
more  massive,  and  the  nerves  are  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  brain,  than  in  the  European.  The  average  size  is  less. 

Numerous  physiological  character  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  the  N.  as  distinctive  of  his  race.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperament, 
and  that  only  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic  are  developed  in 
the  race  :  that  the  N.  is  only  capable  of  a  minor  degree  of 
cultivation,  and  that  he  is  less  subject  to  malarious  diseases 
than  the  white  race.  These  statements  are  to  be  accepted 
as  only  generalities,  and  not  as  absolute. 

The  system  of  slavery  has  resulted  in  the  alienage  of  large 
numbers  of  the  race  from  their  country  and  transportation 
to  foreign  lands  — mostly  to  the  S.  part  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
W.  I.  islands,  and  Brazil  and  Guiana.  In  all  these  countries 
they  have  largely  increased,  readily  assumed  the  habits  and 
lang.,  as  well  as  religion,  of  the  citizens,  and  exhibited  fre- 
quently considerable  aptitude  for  higher  cultivation.  Al- 
though their  powers  of  origination  seem  to  be  comparatively 
smalt,  they  readily  copy  the  manners  of  their  superiors,  and 
frequently  display  much  superficial  polish.  They  are  very 
emotional,  and  chiefly  select  those  religions  which  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  senses.  As  a  natural  result  of  the 
transportation  of  large  numbers  of  the  race  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, there  has  been  an  intermixture  between  representa- 
tives of  the  race  and  those  of  the  dominant  races  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  have  been  carried.  The  offspring 
between  the  2  races  are  called  mulattoes.  They  are  to  a 


certain  extent  intermediate  as  to  their  characters  between 
the  2  races,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  exhibit  more  features 
or  the  father  than  of  the  mother.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Nejjropont.    See  EUBIEA. 

Neheml'au  [Heb.  "the  Lord  consoles  him"],  Book 
of,  a  historical  book  of  the  O.  T.  Its  author  lived  in  the  5th 
century  B.  c.  He  was  a  Jew,  with  the  title  of  tirshnthti. 
(  cup-bearer")  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  gov  of 
Judasa  under  the  Per.  rule  after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
His  work  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Ezra,  and  is  the  last  in 
historical  order  of  the  O.  T.  narratives. 

Nelll,  neel  (THOMAS  H.),  b.  in  Pa.  in  1825,  grad.  at  W  It 
1847 ;  served  mainly  on  frontier  duty  and  at  W.  Pt.  previous 
to  1861 ;  in  the  c.  war  he  organized  the  23d  Pa.  Volunteers 
which  he  commanded  throughout  the  Ya.  peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1862;  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Nov.  1862;  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec 
1862 ;  at  the  storming  of  Marye  Heights,  May  1863  ;  at  Get- 
tysburg, July  2-3,  1863 ;  in  command  of  a  division  during  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864  and  siege  of  Petersburg ;  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Oct.  19,  1864 ;  brevetted 
from  major  to  maj.-gen.  for  gallantry.  In  1870  he  was 
transferred  to  the  6th  Cav.  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-col.,  and 
after  an  active  campaign  against  the  Indians  was  in  1875 
assigned  to  W.  Pt.  as  commandant, 

Nelll  (WILLIAM).  D.  D..  b.  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1779, 
grad.  at  Princeton  1803 ;  was  tutor  there  1803-05 :  was  for 
several  yrs.  Presb.  pastor  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J.,  Albany, 
and  Phila. ;  pres.  of  Dickinson  Coll.  1824-29 ;  sec.  and  gen. 
agent  of  the  Presb.  Board  of  Education  1829-31 :  minister  at 
Germantown  1831-42 ;  ed.  for  some  yrs.  of  the  Prevb.  Maga- 
zine, and  author  of  Lectures  on  Biblical  Hist.,  Exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Divine  Origin  of  the  Chr.  Relig- 
ion, and  A  Ministry  of  Fifty  Tears.  D.  I860. 

Nellls'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  Wis.,  on  Black 
River.  Pop.  1880,  1050. 

N^laton'  (AUGUSTE),  b.  in  Paris  June  17,  1807,  studied 
med.  ;  became  prof,  in  clinical  surgery  in  1839 ;  invented  a 
new  method  of  extracting  calculi,  which  he  applied  with 
great  success.  D.  Sept.  21,  1873. 

Nellgn,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

Nelles,  nelz  (SAMUEL  SOBIESKI),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ont.,  Canada,  Oct.  17,  1823,  grad.  in  1846  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ;  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  Canada,  and 
in  1850  pres.  of  Victoria  Coll.,  Cobourg. 

Nel'son  (DAVID),  M.  D..  b.  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn., 
Sept.  24,  1793,  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Va.,  1810 ;  studied 
med.  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  at  Phila.  Med.  School;  served  in 
Canada  as  surgeon  during  the  war  of  1812 ;  was  for  some 
yrs.  a  sceptic  upon  religious  topics,  but  became  a  Presb. 
minister  (1825)  in  Tenn.,  Ky.,  and  Mo. ;  was  the  founder  and 
first  pres.  of  Marion  Coll.,  near  Palmyra,  Mo.,  1830,  which 
existed  but  a  few  yrs. ;  established  near  Q^uincy,  111.,  aninst. 
for  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry,  which  also' 
failed ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and 
wrote  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity.  D.  Oct.  17, 1844. 

Nelson  (HORATIO),  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  duke  of 
Bronte,  b.  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolkshire,  Eng.,  Sept.  29, 
1758 ;  obtained  at  12  an  appointment  as  mdpn.;  accompanied 
Capt.  Phipps's  Arctic  expedition  1773 ;  served  in  the  E.  I. 
1775-76;  became  lieut.  Apr.  8,  1777,  and  post-capt.  July  11, 
1779 ;  given  command  of  a  man-of-war,  with  which  he  took 
Ft.  San  Carlos  in  the  San  Juan  River ;  captured  4  Amer. 
vessels  for  violation  of  the  navigation  laws ;  commanded  a 
small  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Corsica  which  co-operated 
with  Paoli,  and  took  Bastia  May  1794  ;  aided  in  the  siege  of 
CaM,  where  he  lost  an  eye ;  participated  in  Admiral  Ho- 
tham's  victory  over  the  Fr.  squadron  Mar.  15, 1795 ;  took  the 
island  of  Elba  ;  blockaded  Leghorn  Apr.  to  Oct.  1795  ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Admiral  Jervis  in  the  naval  victory 
over  the  Sp.  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Feb.  14,  1797 ;  was  ap- 
pointed rear-admiral  Apr.  1797 ;  took  part  in  the  blockade 
and  attempted  bombardment  of  Cadiz  May  to  July,  and  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  July 
1797,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm  ;  followed  Nap.'s  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  Fr.  fleet  at  the  Bay  of  Abookeer, 
being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  Aug.  1,  1798  ;  aided  the 
govt.  of  Naples  in  resisting  the  Fr.  invasion  and  in  recover- 
ing the  cap.  after  it  had  been  taken,  but  stained  his  reputa- 
tion by  violating  the  capitulation  concluded  June  23,  1799, 
and  hanging  Caraccioli,  the  insurgent  admiral ;  aided  in  the 
siege  of  Malta ;  was  made  vice-admiral  Jan.  1801 ;  was  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  Apr.  2 ;  took  command  of  the  squadron  for 
the  defence  of  Eng.  against  the  contemplated  Fr.  invasion 
in  July ;  attacked  the  Fr.  flotilla  off  Boulogne  Aug.  15 ; 
blockaded  Toulon  ;  unsuccessfully  pursued  a  Fr.  fleet  to  the 
W  I.  May  1805 ;  inflicted  a  total  defeat  on  the  combined  Fr. 
and  Sp.  squadrons  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  losing  his  life  in  the 
engagement,  Oct.  21,  1805. 

Nelson  (JOHN),  b.  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1791,  grad.  at 
William  and  Mary  Coll.  1811 ;  was  M.  C.  1821-23,  charge  <ToA 
faires  to  the  Two  Sicilies  1831-33,  and  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  S. 
from  Jan.  2,  1844,  to  Mar.  5,  1845.  D.  Jan.  8,  1860. 

Nelson  (SAMUEL),  LL.D..  b.  at  Hebron,  N.  \.,  Nov.  10, 
1792,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1813  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1817 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.  ;  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  1823-31,  of  the  State  supreme  court 
1831-37,  its  chief-justice  1837-45 ;  in  1845  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  from  which  he  retired  in  1872  ; 
member  of  the  joint  high  commission  to  settle  the  Alabama 

°  Nelson  \THOMAS),  b.  in  York  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  26, 1738,  was 
ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  before  his  return,  when 


VtrilllUU      \JL      -III^,       C*i»v»      V*      v  i        jrvr.n • J       Al>  T\*~        «* 

of  1776;  was  in  Cong.  1776-77  and  1779;  signed  the  Dec.  of 
Ind  •  served  as  col.,  and  afterward  as  a  gen.  officer,  in  the 
army  •  was  gov.  of  Va.  in  1781 ;  expended  his  great  fortune 
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fur  tin-  cause  of  liberty,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  direct- 
rd  tin-  urtil.  to  play  upon  his  <>\vii  mansion,  the  supposed 
lira.l-iuart.-i--  of  Cornwallis.  D.  Jan.  4,  1789. 

Nelson  (THOMAS  A.  K.),  b.  in  Roane  co.,  Tenn.,  Mar.  19, 
]si-,>.  .;r;,,l.  at  K.  Tenn.  Coll.  In  1828:  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  21,  and  was  appointed 
dist.  atty.  for  the  first  dlst.  of  Tenn.  in  1833 ;  in  1844  can- 
va-M-.l  liisdist.  as  elector  for  Henry  Clay,  and  In  1848  for 
Gen.  Taylor ;  in  1851  was  appointed  com.  of  the  U.  S.  to  Chi., 
but  declined  to  accept :  in  1859  was  elected  M.  C.  He  adher- 
ed to  the  cause  of  the  U.  during  the  c.  war,  but  at  Its  close 
befriended  the  South  ;  was  one  of  the  counsel  who  defend- 
.•(1  I'rrs.  Johnson  upon  his  impeachment  in  1868  :  in  1870  was 
rlr.-ti.-d  one  of  the  6  judges  of  the  State  supreme  court  under 
the  new  const.,  but  resigned  after  a  little  more  than  a  yr.'s 
service  on  the  bench.  D.  Aug.  24,  1873. 

Nelson  (THOMAS  HENRY),  b.  in  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  about  1824 ; 
M  in  lied  law;  removed  to  Rockville,  and  subsequently  to 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  became  a  political  leader  of  the 
Whigs  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rep.  organization  ; 
was  several  times  delegate  to  national  and  State  conven- 
tions, candidate  for  Presidential  elector,  for  Cong., and  other 
offices,  but  was  usually  defeated,  as  he  resided  in  a  strong 
Dem.  district ;  was  minister  to  Chill  1861^66,  where  he  was 
conspicuous  in  the  rescue  of  numerous  victims  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Jesuits'  ch.  at  Santiago  Dec.  6,  1864 :  took  an 
a. -tive  part  as  mediator  between  Chili  and  Sp.  in  the  war  of 
1864-66 ;  was  envoy  to  Mex.  1869-73,  and  afterward  resided 
as  a  lawyer  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nelson  (\VOLFRED),  M.D.,b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  July  10, 
1792 :  became  a  phys.  1811 ;  was  surgeon  to  a  Canadian  bat- 
talion during  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  1812-15  ;  elected  to  the 
Canadian  Parl.  for  Sorel  1827  ;  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against 
the  Brit.  govt.  1837 ;  won  an  engagement  at  St.  Denis  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  but  was  captured  and  exiled  to  Bermuda  ; 
settled  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  1838;  returned  to  Montreal  1842 
on  the  amnesty;  was  M.  P.  1844-46;  became  Inspector  of 
prisons  1851 ;  was  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  ; 
twice  mayor  of  Montreal.  D.  June  17,  1863. 

\>l*on  vlllc.  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

Nelum'bium,  a  genus  of  water-plants,  akin  to  the 
water-lilies  (NymphaeacefB);  contains  only  2  or  3  species. 
The  -V.  metaram  (the  Egyptian  bean,  nelumbo  of  the  Cey- 
lonese,  lotus  of  Thibet  and  India)  furnishes  in  Chi.  and  the 
E.  much  food.  This  plant  Is  nearly  or  quite  extinct  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  once  worshipped.  The  Jf.  lutextn  of  the  U.  S. 
has  dull  yellow  flowers  ( those  of  the  preceding  generally  are 
rose-colored).  Its  roots  and  seeds  are  very  palatable. 

Nemean  Games,    see  GRECIAN  GAMES. 

Nemesla'itus  (MARCUS  AURELIUS  OLTMPIUS),  a  Lat. 
poet,  b.  at  Carthage  iu  middle  of  3d  century  of  our  era,  and 
wrote  didactic  poems  on  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  of  one  of 
which,  OyneyeUca,  a  considerable  fragment,  is  extant. 

Nem'esls  [Gr.  N«>e<r«],  the  Gr.  goddess  who  personifies 
the  idea  of  stnct  divine  retribution.  In  the  earlier  writers 
she  stands  for  the  guilty  conscience,  and  later  she  appears 
as  the  just  dispenser  of  good  and  ill  fortune. 


».o  vw*V    10    OLiil    »  -vi  dill llcpt  'i'ucrtluv     Al'UpUJTTOV 

It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
under  his  name  translated  into  Lat. 

Neniours,  neh-moor',  de  (Louis  -  CHARLES  -  PHILIPPE- 
KAPHAEL  D  ORLEANS),  DUKE,  second  son  of  King  Louis 

"V'KRS'-'  I814 ;  served  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  in  1836 
and  183.  in  the  2  expeditions  against  Constantme.  The  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage  the  yr.  after  became  the  cause  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Soult  ministry,  owing  to  the  rejection  by 
the  Fr  Chambers  of  a  bill  of  "  dotation  "  which  the  minis- 
try had  brought  in.  As  the  eldest  living  son,  the  regency 
by  law  devolved  on  him  on  the  abdication  of  the  king  but 

;ither  he  nor  his  junior  brothers  were  disposed  to  have 

recourse  to  what  might  result  in  c.  war.    His  life  of  exile  in 

nf1(t>,Wa?  passed,  m  «reat  seclusion.    Since  the  abrogation 

the  decree  of  exile  he  has  been  restored  to  his  former 

rank  of  ffeniral  de  division  in  the  Fr  army 

n,lus?  tlie  supposed  author  of  the  Historia  Brtto- 

"^rivHir  nf  ur!,7,"  ^Sf^ff1  a  Lat  hist-  of  Britain  from  the 
-"rival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  grandson  of  ^Eneas,  to  A  D 
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in   Aprf     -a  Phl)°J*,ophical  school  which  origi- 
m   Alexandria  m  the  3d  century  after  f'hrist  wa« 

emn  'of  °t?  the  ^1™*  °'.  Hato.  and  denotes  the  last  a^ 
tempt  of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Gr.  civilization  to  es- 
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have  been  found  and  are  mined  :  cotton  cloths  and  earthen- 
ware are  manufactured  ;  timber,  hides,  ivory,  fruits,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  elephants  are  exported.  The  inhabs.  consist 
of  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Gorkhas,  of  Hindoo  descent 
and  faith,  form  the  warrior-caste  and  hold  the  govt.,  while 
the  Newars,  of  Mongolian  origin,  and  Booddhists,  make  the 
artisans ;  a  third  tribe,  the  Marmi,  have  retired  to  the 
mts.,  where  they  live  as  agriculturists.  Cap.  Khatmandoo. 
Area,  53,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  5,000,000. 

Neodesha,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Neosho,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Nepen'tnes,  a  remarkable  genus  of  pitcher-plants  (the 
sole  type  of  a  peculiar  order,  Nepenthaceae)  of  over  30 
species,  all  natives  of  the  S.  tropical  region  of  which  the 
Indian  Archipelago  is  the  centre,  ranging  from  Madagascar 
to  New  Caledonia.  Several  are  cultivated  as  curiosities  in 
conservatories.  Their  peculiarity  is  in  the  leaves  :  these  are 
rather  long  and  narrow,  traversed  by  a  very  strong  midrib, 
which  is  prolonged  into  a  tendril  serving  for  climbing,  the 
apex  of  this  developed  into  a  tubular  or  oblong  pitcher, 
closed  with  a  hinged  lid.  Until  the  pitcher  is  full  grown  the 
lid  closes  the  orifice.  A  watery  liquid,  having  a  slight  acid 
reaction,  is  secreted  in  the  pitcher  in  small  quantities. 
At  maturity  the  lid  opens,  and  remains  so,  more  or  less  ele- 
vated on  its  hinge.  About  the  rim  of  the  pitcher  a  sweet 
secretion  forms  under  favorable  circumstances,  which  is  at- 
tractive to  insects ;  and  dead  insects  generally  abound  in 
the  pitcher.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Hooker  nearly 
prove  that  the  liquid  within  possesses  digestive  properties, 
and  that  its  powers  of  dissolving  animal  matter  are  aug- 
mented by  a  peculiar  secretion,  hardly  if  at  all  poured  out 
until  insects  or  other  animal  substances  are  introduced. 
(For  analogous  cases  see  PITCHER-PLANTS.)  A.  GRAY. 

Nephellne,  nef'e-lin  [Gr.  ve<f>«Aj),  "cloud"],  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  soda,  and  potash,  crystallizing  in  hexagonal  sys- 
tem and  allied  to  feldspars.  It  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks. 

Neph'rlte  [Gr.  ve<t>po<>,  "kidney,"  so  named  from  being 
formerly  worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys],  or 
Jade,  a  compact  translucent  stone,  generally  greenish  in 
color,  variable  in  composition,  but  essentially  a  variety  of 
hornblende  ;  much  valued  by  savages  for  stone  weapons. 

Ne'pomuk  (JOHN),  a  saint  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  patron 
saint  of  Bohemia,  b.  at  Nepomuk,  Bohemia,  about  1330 ; 
studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Prague  ;  became  rector  of  the  ch.  of 
St.  Gall  in  that  city,  and  was  appointed  court-preacher  to 
the  emp.  Wenceslas  in  1378.  In  this  position  he  opposed  the 
cruelty  of  Wenceslas,  but  at  last,  in  1373,  he  was  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  thrown  into  the  Moldau.  His  body  was  found 
and  buried  ;  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave,  and 
on  Mar.  19,  1729,  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

Ne'pos  (CORNELIUS),  a  Rom.  historian,  and  a  friend  of 
Atticus,  Cicero,  and  Catullus ;  d.  under  Augustus ;  wrote 
various  works,  all  of  which  have  been  lost  with  the  excep- 
tion of  parts  of  his  De  Viris  Illustribus.  The  work  Vltit 
Excellentium  Imperatorum,  now  commonly  used  as  a  school- 
book,  and  generally  ascribed  to  C.  N.,  was  first  printed  under 
the  name  of  ^Emihus  Probus,  an  obscure  writer  of  the  4th 
century.  But  Lambinus  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  book 
for  C.  N.,  and  identified  it  as  a  part  of  his  lost  Die  Virig 
Illuslritnis 

Nep'tune  [Lat.  Neptunvg],  the  principal  sea-god  of  the 
anc.  Roms.  He  is  completely  identified  m  later  times  with 
the  Gr.  Poseidon,  who  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  creator  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  the  great  gods  of  the 
maritime  Grs.  He  was  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  the 
husband  of  Amphitrite. 

Neptune.  The  discovery  of  this  planet  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  achievement  of  the 
century.  Up  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  was  found  that  the  motions  of  all  the  planets  could  be 
perfectly  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
their  mutual  attraction  on  each  other.  But  when,  about 
1820,  Banvard  proceeded  to  construct  tables  of  Uranus,  then 
the  outermost  known  planet,  an  apparent  exception  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  observations  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  motions  computed  from  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  cause  of  this  deviation  was  a  sub- 
ject of  consideration  among  astrons.,  and  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  several  that  it  might  be  due  to  the  action  of  an 
unknown  planet  beyond  Uranus.  In  1840  the  deviations 
had  become  so  wide,  amounting  to  2'  of  arc,  that  they  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  before. 

Mr.  John  C.  Adams  was  then  a  student  at  Cambridge.  In 
the  summer  of  1841  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
this  question  by  reading  a  report  of  Mr.  Airy,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  within  the  power  of  math  to 
calculate  the  position  and  movements  of  the  disturbing 
planet  from  the  observed  deviations  of  Uranus,  and  he  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  problem  as  soon  as  his  studies 
would  permit.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  had  so  far  advanc- 
ed as  to  have  computed  an  approximate  orbit  of  the  hypo- 
thetical planet,  and  about  the  end  of  Oct.  of  that  yr  he 
communicated  the  position  of  the  planet  to  Prof.  Airy, 
within  1L|°  of  the  real  position  of  N.  But  Prof.  Airy  had  so 

tie  confidence  in  the  prediction  that  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  for  the  planet.  In  the  mean  time  another 
person  entered  the  field.  This  was  Mr.  U.  J.  Leverrier,  then 
a  young  man  of  little  over  30,  who  had  proved  his  mathe- 
matical ability  by  a  very  important  paper  on  the  secular 
variations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  In  June  1846  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Paris  Acad.  of  Sciences  a  paper  in  which  he 
assigned  an  approximate  position  of  the  planet,  agreeing 
very  nearly  with  that  already  found  by  Adams.  After  Airy 
heard  this  he  began  to  consider  the  planet  worth  looking 
r^K1^  atr,vhls  su?*esti°n  Prof.  Chain's,  director  of  the 
-dinbndge  Observatory,  commenced  a  search  Meanwhile 
m^nerv,wasiengaged  in.  determining  more  accurate  ele- 
ments, which  he  communicated  to  the  Acad.  about  the  end 
>f  Aug.  Being  now  entirely  confident  that  the  planet  must 
be  very  near  the  assigned  place,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Galle  of 
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Berlin  requesting  him  to  search  for  it.  Galle  received  the 
letter  on  Sept.  23, 1846,  and  the  very  same  evening  went  to  the 
telescope  and  proceeded  to  compare  the  stars  in  the  nei^h- 
borhood  of  the  assigned  place  with  a  star-chart  of  that 
region  which  had  just  been  finished.  He  soon  found  a  star 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude  which  was  not  on  the 
chart,  within  a  degree  of  the  position  sent  by  Leverrier 
As  it  presented  a  sensible  disk,  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  the  object  sought.  But,  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding with  caution,  he  waited  till  the  following  night 
when  he  found  that  it  had  actually  changed  its  position 
among  the  stars.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  discovery.  After  considerable  discussion 
astrons.  in  general  agreed  upon  the  name  Neptune  for  the 
newly  discovered  planet. 

This  planet,  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  the  most  re- 
mote from  the  sun  of  all  the  members  of  the  solar  system, 
moves  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  having  an  eccentricity  of 
only  0.00872 ;  yet  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  orbit,  the  absolute  eccentricity  in  miles  exceeds 
25,000,000,  and  the  difference  of  its  distances  from  the  sun 
in  aphelion  and  perihelion  is  more  than  50,000,000.  The  in- 
clination of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  47',  and  its  mean 
radius  about  2,746,000.000  m.  The  period  of  revolution  of 
the  planet  is  about  1643  5  yrs..  and  its  diameter  about  37.000 
m.  Its  bulk  is  therefore  more  than  100  times  that  of  the 
earth,  but  its  density  is  so  much  less  (»/«)  that  it  has  only 
about  1635/,00  times  as  great  a  mass.  N.  has  a  single  sat- 
ellite, discovered  in  1847  by  Mr.  Lassell  of  Liverpool.  Its 
period  is  5rf.  21h.  2»«.  44s.,  and  its  mean  distance  from  the 
planet  about  230,000m.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  S.  NEWCOMB,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.] 

Ne'relds  [Gr.  Nr/peiSes,  pi.  of  Niuwi«],  the  50  daughters  of 
the  sea-god  Nereus  by  Doris,  his  wife.  The  ancs.  regarded 
them  as  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  opposed 
to  the  Oceanids,  nymphs  of  the  ocean-stream  or  outer  sea. 

Nereids.    See  SEA-MOUSE. 

Ne'ro,  Rom.  emp.  from  54  A.  D.  to  68,  b.  at  Antium,  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  Dec.  15,  37  A.  D.,  a  son  of  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus 
Ca?sar  and  a  sister  to  the  emp.  Caligula,  was  adopted  by  the 
emp.  Claudius  in  50.  In  53  he  was  married  to  Claudius's 
daughter,  Octavia,  and  on  Oct.  12,  54.  he  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  intrigues  of  his  mother.  The  prin. 
events  of  his  reign  were  the  long  war  with  the  Parthians ; 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  put  down  by  Vespasian ;  the 
rebellion  in  Britannia  under  Boadicea,  suppressed  by  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus ;  the  conflagration  in  July,  64,  by  which  %  of 
the  city  of  Rome  was  burned  down  ;  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  by  the  emp.  on  a  magnificent  scale,  etc.  But  even  his 
own  time,  which  had  borne  and  educated  him,  considered 
him  a  monster.  The  most  groundless  suspicions  and  the 
most  unnatural  jealousies  drove  him  to  actions  which  the 
cruellest  tyrants  never  have  committed  save  in  the  frenzy 
of  passion.  In  68,  when  he  had  just  returned  from  a  jour- 
ney in  Gr.,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  an  insurrection  in  Gaul, 
Sp.,  and  Rome  itself.  He  fled,  and  killed  himself  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  near  Rome,  June  11,  68. 

Ner'va  (MARCUS  COCCEIUS),  Rom.  emp.  from  96  to  98  A.  D., 
b.  at  Xarnia,  in  Umbria,  in  32  A.  D.  ;  was  elected  emp.  by 
the  senate  on  the  death  of  Domitian,  Sept.  18,  96 ;  carried 
through  some  reforms  in  the  administration ;  adopted 
Ulpius  Trajanus,  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
d.  Jan  27,  98. 

Ner'vous  Dlseas'es,  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  are  either  organic  or  functional — i.  e.  diseases  pro- 
duced or  accompanied  by  an  anatomical  alteration  which 
can  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye  or  the  microscope, 
and  such  as  are  caused  by  morbid  states  not  accompanied 
by  any  such  alterations.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in- 
timate chemical  changes,  not  to  be  recognized  wjth  our 
present  means  of  observation,  occur  in  organs  which  are 
"  functionally  "  diseased.  The  growth  of  physiological  and 
psychological  knowledge  in  the  last  few  yrs.  has  caused 
mental  affections  to  be  classed  with  N.  D.  Beside  these, 
there  are  the  following  prin.  morbid  states  (many  of  which 
are  treated  of  separately  in  this  work  under  appropriate 
headings) :  anaemia,  hypereemia,  mal-nutrition  of  the  great 
nervous  centres  ;  hysteria,  spinal  irritation,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
neuralgia,  tetanus,  catalepsy :  inflammations  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  nerves  (and  their  envelopes) ;  tumors  and 
injuries  of  the  same ;  apoplexy.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  N.  D.,  so  called,  are  only  expressions  of 
general  pathological  states,  or  sympathetic  reactions  to 
local  morbid  states  of  non- nervous  organs.  It  has  been 
thought  that  certain  N.  D.,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, etc.,  become  more  frequent  with  increasing  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  not  fully  established,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  strains  of  social  life,  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, the  enormous  striving  of  ambition,  the  intemperate 
use  of  sensual  gratifications,  cause  the  above  diseases  in  a 
more  or  less  direct  manner.  N.  D.— or,  more  exactly  speak- 
ing, the  liability  to  N.  D.— are  very  easily  transmitted  from 
parents  to  their  children,  this  being  most  strikingly  shown 
in  insanity,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  and  apoplexy.  An 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  N.  D.  is  wrong  edu- 
cation, the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  during  the  age 
of  growth ;  not  enough  rest,  and  insufficient  (especially 
fatty)  food  being  allowed.  The  evil  effects  of  school-life 
are  seen  in  both  sexes,  though  perhaps  more  often  in  the 
female.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  not  a  mere  adage,  but 
a  physiological  truth.  E.  C.  SEGCIN. 

Nervous  System,  Gangllonlc.  See  GANGLIONIC 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  by  PROF.  E.  C.  SEGUIN,  M.  D. 

Ne'smlth  (JAMES  W.),  b.  in  Washington  co.,  Me.,  July 
23,  1820 ;  removed  in  youth  to  N.  H.,  in  1838  to  O.,  thence  to 
Mo.,  and  in  1843  to  Or.  ;  served  as  an  officer  in  Indian  wars  ; 
was  U.  S.  marshal  for  Or.  1853-55 ;  was  Dem.  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Or.  1861-67  ;  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1873,  and  has  held 
other  important  offices  in  Or. 


Nesmitli  (JOHN),  b.  in  Londonderry,  X.  II.,  Aug  3  1793- 
began  his  career  with  few  resources,  but  became  a  so 
ful  merchant  of  New  York  with  his  brother  Thomas  •  re- 
moved in  1831  to  Lowell.  Mass.,  where  he  became  a  prom- 
inent manufacturer,  real-estate  owner,  and  inventor-  wa> 
one  of  the  founders  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  :  was  Heat-COT  of 
Mass.  1862;  was  distinguished  for  liberality  in  charitable 
causes.  D.  Oct.  15.  1869. 

Nes'selrode,  von  (KARL  ROBERT),  COUXT,  b.  Dec.  14. 
1780,  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father  was  Rus.  ambassador: 
entered  very  early  on  a  diplomatic  career ;  was  made  mm- 
!sterJ^f  foreign  affairs  in  1812,  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire 
in  1829,  chancellor  in  1844,  and  governed  the  relations  of 
Rus.  with  foreign  powers  to  185C,  when,  after  signing  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  he  retired  into  private  life.  He  played  ;i 
prominent  part  in  all  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  downfall  of  Nap.  I.,  anil  adhered 
stubbornly  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  UN  !»/</- 
oiograjikv  was  pub.  after  his  death.  D.  Mar.  23,  1862. 

Nes'tor  [N«rrwp],  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  aged  hero 
of  the  Grs.  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  distinguished  alike  f.  >r  valor, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  eloquence.  He  was  honored  by  those 
seeking  advice  and  direction  as  though  he  were  of  equal 
authority  with  the  immortal  gods. 

Nesto'rlans,  a  portion  of  the  Oriental  Ch.,  adherents  of 
X'-storianism  (dioprosopysm,  two  -person  -ism  i.  a  christo- 
logical  theory  which  takes  its  name  from  Nestorius,  who 
was  not  its  first  nor  ablest,  but  became  its  most  renowned. 
representative.  I.  Xestorius  was  a  native  of  Germanicia  in 
Syria,  became  a  pupil  of  Theodonis  of  Mopsuestia  i3U3-428>. 
and  from  him  received  the  views  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  Antioch.  First  a  monk,  then  a  presbyter  in 
Antioch,  his  gifts  caused  him  to  be  chosen  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (428-431).  The  new  patriarch  and  his  pres- 
byter, Anastasius,  heard  in  Constantinople  on  every  hand 
the  darling  phrase  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  "Mary, 
mother  of  God  "—a  phrase  which  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
school  of  Antioch  would  not  tolerate.  The  presbyter  »•>. 
assailed  this  phrase.  Prochis,  the  unsuccessful '  rival  of 
Nestorius  for  the  patriarchate,  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity of  assailing  Nestorius  through  his  presbyter. 
Nestorius  stood  by  Anastasius.  Dorotheus,  the  oomt-bD., 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  those  who  should  style 
Mary  the  mother  of  God.  At  the  festival  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion (429)  Nestorius  and  Proclus  preached  in  the  same  ch. 
against  each  other.  The  monks  and  people  rose  in  fury, 
renounced  fellowship  with  the  patriarch,  who  in  his  anger 
had  the  monks  scourged,  and  at  a  local  synod  '421.!) 
anathematized  his  opponents  as  Manicha?ans. 

II.  Cyril,  bp.  of  Alexandria  (412-444),  now  entered  into  the 
conflict.    His  theol.  was  antagonistic  to  that  of  Antioch, 
and  his  see  was  the  rival  of  Constantinople.    Nestorius 
afforded  him  the  opening  for  dealing  one  decisive  blow 
against  both  the  objects  of  his  dislike.    Cyril  charged  Nes- 
torius with  making  two  persons,  of  two  natures,  and  thus 
denying  the  proper  personal  deity  of  Christ,  making  him  in 
one  person  God,  in  another  person  man,  and  not,  as  he  was 
in  truth,  in  one  person,  the  God-man,  so  that  every  act  and 
every  passion  was  personal,  though  it  were  according  to 
one  or  the  other  nature.    At  the  synod  of  Alexandria  (430) 
Cyril  issued  12  anathemas,  to  which  Nestorius  replied  in 
the  same  form. 

III.  The  third   (Ecumenical    Council  was  convened  at 
Ephesus  (431).    The  emp.  Theodosius  II.,  who  called  it,  was 
friendly  to  Nestorius.    After  a  delay  of  15  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  involuntary  detention  of  John  and  the  other 
Syrian  bps.,  the  council  proceeded  in  their  absence,  in  a 
very  hurried  way,  to  condemn  and  depose  Nestorius  and 
acknowledge  the  anathemas  of  Cyril  as  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Ch.    The  delayed  bps.  held  a  separate  council,  and 
made  decisions  reversing  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
other.   Nestorius  voluntarily  retired  to  his  old  cloister.  The 
emp.  attempted  to  unite  the  parties  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  (432),  but  without  success.    The  deposition  of  Cyril, 
Memnon,  and  Nestorius  had  been  pronounced  in  form  by 
the  emp.,  but  only  in  the  case  of  Nestorius  did  it  take  effect. 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorius  made  it  safe  for  Cyril  to  accept 
the  advances  of  the  emp.  toward  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy. A  formula  was  prepared  by  Theodoret  (433)  which 
confessed  that  there  is,  without  confusion,  such  a  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  one  Christ  as  to  justify  the  lang. 
that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God.    This  was  signed  by  Cyril 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  John  of  Antioch  con- 
curred in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  Nestorius.    Many 
of  the  earnest  men  on  both  sides,  but  especially  those  of 
the  school  of  Antioch,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  compro- 
mise.   The  emp.  urged  it.    Theodoret  yielded  on  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  sign  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius.    Meletius  and  Alexander  continued  their  resist- 
ance, and  were  deposed.    Nestorius  had  now  lost  all  favor 
with  the  emp.,  and  he  was  hunted  from  one  place  of  exile 
to  another  until  his  death  (440t. 

IV.  The  Nestorian  party  did  not  become  extinct.    Their 
school  at  Edessa,  a  daughter  of  the  school  at  Autioch, 
trained  men  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Ch.  in  Per.    It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Per.  kings  to  foster  the  division  between  their 
own  Chr.  subjects  and  the  Chrs.  of  the  Rom.  empire.    The 
N.  established  a  distinct  ch.  govt.,  and  called  themselves 
not  Nestorians— which  was  the  title  by  which  their  enemies 
stigmatized  them— but  Chaldee  Christians.    At  the  Council 
of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  (498-99),  a  statement  of  their  doctrine 
and  of  its  divergency  from  what  claimed  to  be  orthodox 
was  made,  and  the  Ch.  of  Per.  was  formally  separated, 
making  its  doctrinal  basis  the  assertion  that  Christ  consists 
of  two  substances,  two  natures,  and  of  two  persons  or  hy- 
postases,  in  one  "partsupo"  of  filiation,  the  natures  con- 
tinuing to  subsist  unchanged,  and  the  persons  also.    Part- 
supo seems  to  mean  "  hypostatical  relation." 

V    In  the  6th  century  Nestorianism  spread  into  Egypt  and 
AT     At  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century  we  find  >.  m 
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NESTS  OF  BIRDS. 


Tartary.      They    ultimately    .•stitblMi.-d  ,1r 

India  ami  chi  During  the  Ar.  domination  the  high  places 
of  i  t  ,  t  •  w.-iv  opi'ii  to  ?h,m.  In  the  10th  «-(.ntury  fey  were 
,,,,pr.-ss<-d.  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  decline  in 

thvT  "Tli'.-"x*''remained  under  one  ecclesiastical  head  until 
in  th.-  Itith  <-.-ntiiry.  The  influence  of  Home  was  sufficient 
to  .livid.'  th.-rn  in  th.-  choice  of  their  patriarch  in  1551  One 
party  favored  Sulakas,  who  under  the  name  of  John  had 
Ken  consecrated  by  Julius  III.  The  others  adhered  to 
Simeon  Barmas.  The  partisans  of  John  went  over  to  the 
Ch  of  Rome,  and  form  the  United  Xestonans  or  Chaldee 
cln-istians.  They  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  pope 
and  the  T  sacraments,  and  observe  the  ritual  of  the  l»r. en. 
Their  patriarch  has  his  see  at  Diarbekr.  The  non-united  N. 
a. 'knowledge  3  sacraments  only,  baptism,  the  Lord  s  Supper 
(in  both  kinds  and  without  solitary  masses),  and  ordination. 
They  have  been  styled  for  these  and  other  reasons  the 
Protestantfl  of  th.-  feast."  They  have  no  pictures  or  images. 
Their  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry.  The  internal  energy 
which  once  marked  the  Nestorian  chs.  has  almost  vanished. 

VII  Missions  have  been  attempted  by  Amers.  among  the 
N  in  Tur  and  Per.  Among  the  laborers  in  this  work  the 
most  distinguished  has  been  Dr.  Perkins  since  1834.  (See 
(;>t  VNT'S  Negforians.)  C.  P.  KKAUTH. 

Nests  of  Birds.  Of  all  the  features  that  characterize 
bird-life,  and  separate  it  in  the  most  marked  manner  from 
.'v.-rv  other  form  of  vitalized  existence,  the  most  distin- 
guishing are  what  we  call  their  nests.  Its  many  exposures 
of  life,  its  numerous  enemies,  and  the  constant  dangers  to 
which  it  js  subjected  render  a  large  propagation  necessary 
for  its  preservation.  The  common  Ortyx  Virginianm,  or 
quail,  of  E  N.  Amer.,  has  been  known  to  have  36  eggs  in  a 
single  N.,  and  such  a  case  illustrates  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  this  manner  of  reproduction,  for  the  weight  of  the 
aggregate  product  of  one  N.  before  maturity  is  many  times 
that  of  the  parent.  To  provide  for  even  a  single  bird  of  this 
numerous  nock  by  any  internal  organ  would  be  inconsistent 
•with  its  safety.  It  is  all  the  more  apparent  that  to  rear  so 
large  a  brood  requires  a  receptacle  wholly  separate  and  ex- 
ternal. This  external  shelter  we  call  a  nest,  even  though  it 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  bare  rock  or  the  flat  house- 
top. Some  N.  are  wonderful  in  their  design  and  beautiful 
in  their  structure.  Others  are  simple  and  even  rude  in 
form,  and  many  are  an  unchanged  place,  suitable  in  itself 
and  without  additional  adaptation.  The  N.,  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  bird,  corresponds  in  its  uses  and  its  duties  with 
the  uterine  organs  of  all  mammals  and  the  marsupial 
pouches  of  certain  others.  It  becomes  to  the  bird  an  ex- 
Trrnal  organ  for  continuing  the  means  of  reproduction  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  and  is  indispensable  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  immature  young  from  the  egg  to  a 
maturity  more  or  less  advanced. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  various  features 
exhibited  by  different  birds  in  the  construction  of  their  N. 
These  have  been  necessarily  incomplete.  Birds  classed  as 
"ground-builders,"  for  ins'tance,  do  not  always  build  on 
the  ground,  but  very  many  species,  whom  natural  instincts 
would  thus  prompt,  are  not  unfrequently  taught  by  the  in- 
security of  this  position  to  nest  elsewhere.  Again,  ground- 
birds  may  be  also  what  are  classed  as  "  miners,"  or 
"  mound-builders,"  or  may  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bare 
surface,  making  no  N.  whatever.  "  Masons  "  may  be  also 
"  cementers."  Some,  without  being  "  miners  "  in  the  exact 
sense,  always  make  use  of  excavations  in  the  earth,  and 
others,  without  being  themselves  "carpenters,"  usually  ac- 
cept and  make  use  of  holes  in  trees,  natural  or  artificial. 
Some  are  true  "  parasites,"  always  dependent  upon  other 
birds  for  rearing  their  young,  or  are  only  partially  so  ;  and 
again  others  are  at  times  partially  parasites,  and  on  other 
occasions  provide  for  themselves  with  remarkable  ingenui- 
ty and  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  "ground-build- 
ing birds,"  including  all  that  occupy  its  surface  or  penetrate 
within  it,  and  those  that  resort  to  high  cliffs  and  to  remote 
islands,  comprise  with  more  or  less  exactness,  not  far  from 
%  of  all  the  several  species,  including  all  the  diving  birds, 
nearly  all  the  swimmers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
shore-birds  and  waders.  But  very  many  shore-birds,  wad- 
ers, grebes,  etc.,  and  also  birds  which  nest  on  the  ground  in 
swampy  places,  construct  large  and  elaborate  N.  of  reeds, 
rushes,  and  other  water-plants  in  a  moist  and  decaying 
state,  chosen  because  of  their  pliable  condition,  and  not 
because  a  moist  N.  is  desired.  Very  many  of  our  land-birds, 
as  the  song-thrush,  the  robin,  etc.,  use  moist  materials  in 
building  their  X..  but  only  occupy  it  when  it  has  become 
dry.  The  robin  (T.  migratorius)  always  works  from  prefer- 
ence in  rainy  weather. 

Several  species  belonging  to  different  genera  have  been 
grouped  together  in  some  systems  as  "masons,"  so  called 
because  they  knead  together,  in  the  manner  of  the  house- 
builder,  a  rude  mortar  of  tempered  earth  or  clay.  It  is  not 
a  well-marked  group,  and  all  its  members  might  claim  a 
place  in  other  connections.  The  barn-swallow  of  Amer 
th.'  house-swallow  of  Europe,  and  several  other  species  of 
HlrunMnes  are  true  masons.  Our  own  ffirundo  horreorum 
which  once  nested  only  in  caves  or  under  overhanging 

liffs,  now  attaches  its  elaborate  and  curiously  wrought  N 

'  the  sides  of  rafters  in  barns,  under  the  protection  of 

their  roof  and  even  to  the  porches  of  dwellings.    These  are 

mndt6  °'.  *he  nnest  mason-work,  are  put  together  in  the 

st  artist ic  manner,  piece  by  piece,  with  an  order  and  a 

regularity  quite  curious.    And  attached  to  the  nest  there  is 

5?  n?nth?U™ !?  elahorai.e  extra  platform  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  mate,  on  which  it  can  sit.  and  where,  when 
the  young  no  longer  require  the  cover  of  a  parent  the 
latter  may  stay  and  keep  them  company  ' 

ne^'VpHHv^f  th       bllild  wnat  afe  ^>'led  "Platform 
'Li~          y.a11  th,c. eagles  are  true  platform-builders 
u«?f  y  e,xc^Ptlons  ^ing  those  that  use  cliffs  as  substi- 
tutes for  platforms  and  add  little  to  their  natural  advan- 


tages.   Others,  like  our  own  white-headed  eagle,  when  they 

build  in  trees,  construct  large  and  massive  structures  of  5 

or  6  cubic  ft.,  and  almost  as  solid  as  the  natural  rock-plat- 

Fio.  1. 


Haliaetus  leucocephalus  (Bald  Eagle). 

form  of  the  golden  eagle.  In  striking  contrast  with  these 
are  the  slight  N.  of  nearly  all  the  Columbidae,  the  cuckoos, 
etc.  These  are  platforms  of  the  frailest  description,  made 


FIG.  2. 


of  a  few  sticks  loosely 
laid  together,  and  as 
loosely  crossed  with 
other  sticks,  the  whole 
so  rudely  made  as  ap- 
parently not  strong 
enough  to  keep  to- 
gether, and  not  suit- 
able to  preserve  the 

?£g 
the 


Zenaidura  Carolinensis  (Carolina  Dove). 


ample  is  the  nest  of  the  Carolina  dove. 

A  large  group  of  nest -makers  are  classed  together  as 
"basket-makers."    It  is  designed  to  include  birds  which 
FIG.  3. 


Xanthocephalus  icterocephalus  (Yellow- 
headed  Blackbird). 


FIG.  J 


Mimus  polyglottus  (Mocking-Bird). 

construct  a  rude  basket  -  work  of  sticks,  not  unlike  the 
common  baskets  of  -osier.  The  mocking-bird  builds  as  an 
4  outer  framework  for 

its  N.  a  strong  bar- 
ricade of  brambles 
and  thorns,  and 
places  within  this 
f^>  rude  basket  an 
elaborately  woven 
structure  made  of 
the  finest  roots. 
The  yellow-headed 
blackbird  (Xantho- 
cephalus  icterocepha- 
lus) exhibits  great  in- 
genuity, variety,  and 
skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  elaborate 
basket  -  like  struct- 
ures. We  include 
among  basket-mak- 
ers the  remarkable  N.  of  the  Mex.  fly-catcher  (Pitangus 
Derbianus).  This  bird,  not  larger  than  our  common  king- 
bird, builds  a  structure 
of  enormous  size,  some- 
times 3  or  4  ft.  in  length 
and  about  2  in  breadth. 
The  cavity  is  on  the  top 
and  of  suitable  size.  The 
huge  structure  is  loosely 
made  of  coarse  mate- 
rials, twigs,  dried  plants, 
leaves,  etc.  In  its  chinks 
and  cavities  smaller  birds 
seek  shelter,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  build  their  own 
nests  in  peace  and  safety, 
the  warlike  proprietor  of 
the  whole  "driving  far 
off  each  thing  of  guilt 
and  sin  "  in  the  form  of 
hawk,  owl,  or  other  bird 
of  prey,  but  never  mo- 
lesting its  tenants  who 
seek  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  offspring  with- 
in its  walls. 

The  "weaving"  birds 
construct  N. ,  for  the  most 

Eart,  more  or  less  pensile, 
ut  of  very  various  styles 
and  shapes.  All  the  orioles 

are  first-class  weavers,  and  their  X.  partake  somewhat  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  basket-makers  and  the  so  called  tailor 


Pitangus  Derbianus  (Mexican  Fly- 
Catcher). 


birds,  and  are  all  conspicuous  for  the  wonderful  skill  with 
winch  they  are  wrought,  their  beauty  of  design' and  the 
strength  with  which  the  materials  are  intricately  woven  to! 
jrether.  The  vireos,  of  which  there  are  in  X  \merW 
ferent  species,  all  construct  a  curious  pensile  x'  hemisDher 
ical  m  shape,  and  peculiar  to  the  genus.  These'  birds  build 
m  communities.  The  bottle-nest  sparrows  of  India  have  X 
of  equal  ingenuity  Another  species  of  the  weaving  groV 
beaks  (Loxia  socia  of  Linnaeus)  greatly  excel  all  of  the  fam 
ily,  at  least  in  the  extent  of  their  workmanship  Thev  bu  Id 
an  enormous  structure,  in  shape  resembling  an  open  ui 
brella,  wrought,  m  the  manner  of  a  thatched  roof,  of  Bush- 
Frc.  6. 
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Ploceus  socius  (Social  Weaver). 

man's  grass  without  any  intermixture,  and  so  completely 
woven  as  to  be  impervious  to  rain.  Under  the  shelter  of 
this  canopy  each  pair  build  their  own  particular  X  ,  placed 
under  the  eaves.  Each  individual  X.  is  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter  ;  they  are  all  in  contact  with  one  another  around 
the  eaves,  and  each  X.  has  its  own  individual  aperture 
forming  the  entrance. 

The  tailor-bird  of  India  is  known  to  bend  over  one  end  of 
a  leaf  and  to  sew  it  securely  to  the  stem-end,  and  to  place 
its  tiny  X.  in  the  hollow  thus  created.  Our  own  northern 
blue  yellow-backed  warbler  (Parula  Americana)  constructs 
its  V  of  the  long  gray  lich-  F.r  » 

ens  of  our  forests,  the  en- 
trance being  usually  on  one 
side.  Even  more  strikingly 
beautiful  is  the  X.  of  tlie 
yellow-throated  warbler  of 
the  S.  States  (Dendroica 
dominica).  Here  the  long 
pendent  moss  of  the  South- 
em  swamps  is  carried  up 
and  fastened  in  loops ; 
mosses  3  ft.  in  length  are 
fastened  together  into  a 
woven  bag  of  half  the  origi- 
nal length.  In  the  centre  is 
hidden  the  tiny  X.  wrought 
of  the  softest  vegetable 
down.  Another  interesting 
group,  styled  by  Prof. 
Rennie  the  "felt-makers," 
is  distinguished  not  so  much 
by  the  architectural  peculi- 
arities of  their  X.  as  by  the 
remarkable  changes  they 
create  in  the  character  of 
the  materials  they  use. 
The  group  includes  2  kinds, 
the  true  felt-makers,  who 
create  a  composite  ma- 
terial, and  those  that  use 
only  a  single  material.  The 
finches  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  Xew  World  are  typical 

felt-makers.  Of  these  the  canary ;  the  several  goldfinches, 
and  the  chaffinches  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  In 
the  X.  of  the  finches  there  is  always  an  external  frame- 
work, filled  out  and  lined  with  felting. 

All  the  Polioptilse  of  X.  Amer.  and  the  W.  I.  are  superior 
felt-makers.  The  black-capped  species  of  St.  Lucas  (Poli- 
opfila  melamtra)  uses  the  living  tendrils  of  a  wild  vine  as  the 
framework  of  its  X.,  interweaving  with  them  its  soft  felted 
N.  so  intricately  as  to  render  them  inseparable.  A  distinct 
group  are  the  "  dome-builders.  "  They  construct  covered 
X.  entered  by  holes  in  their  sides.  With  many  species  the 
domed  cover  of  their  X.  is  not  a  uniform  feature.  The 
golden-crowned  thrush  and  the  black  and  white  creeper 
have  almost  always  a  covered  X.,  yet  both  occasionally 
build  without  any  cover. 

Another  singular  peculiarity,  found  only  in  species  belong- 
ing to  a  few  genera,  is  the  employment  of  cement-like  secre- 
tions in  the  construction  of  their  X.,  and  these  are  grouped 
together  as  "cementers  '•  in  certain  systems.  The  chimney- 
swallow  fastens  its  simple  cradle  of  twigs  against  the  inner 
walls  of  a  hollow  tree  or  the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  glues 
together,  twig  by  twig,  the  X.  itself,  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful cement  which  it  secretes  from  its  own  throat.  The 


Parula  Americana  (Blue  Yellow- 
back.) 


Carduelis  tristis  (Goldfinch), 
throw  upon  strangers  the  rearing  of  their  offspring     A  few 

n?1?hrn1a,rwbl^para.siti,(r  f,orms:  like  many  of  the  cuckoos 

of  the  Old  Worid  and  all  the  .Vololhri  of  Amer.,  after  the 

deposition  of  the  egg  in  the  X.  of  other  birds,  take  no 

FIG.  9. 


Seiurus  aurocapillus  (Golden-crowned  Thrush,  or  Oven-Bird). 

charge  of  their  own  offspring,  but  leave  them  entirely  to 
the  nurture  of  strangers.  {From  wig.  art.  in  «/.'#  I'nir. 
Cyc.,  by  T.  M.  BREWER,  M.  D.] 

Netherlands,  The  [Dut.  Xederlanden  ;  Fr.  Pays  Eos], 
kingdom  of  W.  Europe,  bounded  W.  and  X.  by  the  X.  Sea, 
which  forms  2  large  inlets,  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Dollart  Bay, 
E.  by  Ger.,  and  S.  by  Belg.,  with  an  area  of  12,648  sq.  m.,  with 
4,012,693  inhabs.,  and  consisting  of  the  following  provs. : 


Area. 
Xorth  Brabant . . .  1.980 

Gelderland 1,965 

South  Holland...  1,166 
Xorth  Holland...  1,070 

Zealand 690 

Utrecht 534 

Friesland 1.282 

Overyssel 1,291 

Groningen 790 

Drenthe 1,030 

Limburg 850 


Population.  Capital. 

466,497  Bois-le-Duc. 

466,805  Arnheim. 

803.530  The  Hague. 

679.990  Amsterdam. 

188.635  Middelburg. 

191,679  Utrecht. 

329.877  Leeuwarden. 

274.136  Zwolle. 

253.246  Groningen. 

118,845  Assen 

239,453  Maastricht. 

Its  connection  with  Luxemburg  is  merely  a  dynastic  union, 
the  king  of  the  X.  being  also  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
which  country  he  received  in  1815  as  a  compensation  for 
Xassau ;  but  the  X.  possess  extensive  and  important  col- 
onies in  the  E.  I.,  Java,  Madura,  Bali.  Lombok,  Ternate, 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Timor,  and  parts  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  Celebes,  with  a  pop.  estimated  at  24,000,000:  and  in 
Amer.,  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana.  Curac,oa,  St.  Eustatins, 
Aruba,  Bonaire,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  with  a  pop.  estimat- 
ed at  100,000.  The  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  forms  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt.  Where  the  Rhine 
enters  the  X.  from  Ger.  it  is  a  powerful  stream,  ^  m. 
broad,  but  after  sending  to  the  S.  the  Waal  and  the  Leek, 
which  connect  with  the  Meuse,  and  to  the  X.  the  Yssel  and 
the  Vechte,  which  fall  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  it  disappears 
among  the  sand -banks  of  the  X.  Sea.  The  Meuse  and 
Scheldt  divide  also  into  different  arms,  and  cut  up  their 
basin  into  a  number  of  islands ;  indeed  no  other  country  is 
so  peculiarly  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals.  Of  the  canals, 
constructed  partly  for  drainage,  partly  for  communication, 
may  be  mentioned  as  important  for  traffic  the  X.  Hoi.  Canal, 
52  m.  long,  120  ft.  broad,  20  ft.  deep,  constructed  1819-25, 
and  connecting  Amsterdam  with  the  X.  Sea,  and  the  Voorne 
Canal,  from  Voorne  to  Helvoetsluis,  shortening  the  outlet 
from  Rotterdam.  Far  more  important  is  the  X.  Sea  Canal. 
In  many  cases  the  river-bottom  is  higher  than  the  adjoining 
surface,  and  large  tracts  of  the  country  lie  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  Along  the  sea  the  land  is  in  some  places  pro- 
tected against  inundation  by  lines  of  naturally  formed  sand- 
banks, the  so  called  dunes,  but  in  places  where  no  such 
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sand-banks  exist,  and  al.mgthe  rivers,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  coii-truct  huce  .likes.  :io  ft.  hisrh.  7(>  ft.  broad  at  the  base, 
and  built  of  -ranite  brought  from  N«r.,  or  of  clay,  peat  and 
timber  The  fields  arc  «.'ein -rally  divided  into  small  holdings 
and  cultivated  like  gardens.  Production  of  cheese  and 
butter  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations.  Rye,  barley,  and 
wheat  are  raised,  but  more  especially  oil-seeds,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  and  vegetables.  The  country  is  naturally  tree- 
toss  but  plantations  are  frequent,  Peat  is  generally  used 
as  fuel.  The  only  other  mineral  of  special  importance 
found  in  the  country  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  well  adapted 
for  pottery.  Of  the  manufactures,  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  linens  (Hertogenbosch  i.  earthenware  (Delft),  gin 
.Schiedam,  Rotterdam,  and  \Vcesp):  but  those  of  paper, 
leather,  oil,  sugar,  cottons,  silks,  powder,  etc.  are  also  very 
extensive.  The  fisheries  are  very  important.  Herring,  cod, 
turbot,  ling,  anchovies,  oysters,  etc.  are  taken  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  20,000 
families  support  themselves  by  this  industry.  The  commerce 
.if  the  country,  at  one  time  the  most  important  in  the 
world,  has  declined  during  the  last  2  centuries,  though  it  is 
still  very  extensive  and  active.  It  is  principally  carried  on 
between  its  colonies  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

If/story.— The  N.  or  Low  Countries  denoted,  when  first 
spoken  of  in  hist.,  the  whole  plain  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes  to  the  N.  Sea.  It  was  in- 
habited by  3  distinct  though  kindred  tribes— the  Frisians  to 
the  X..  the  Batavians,  of  Germanic  stock,  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Belgae,  of  Gallic  stock,  to  the  S.  In  the  4th  century  the 
Batavians  disappeared  ;  the  Belgse  gave  way  to  the  Franks ; 
the  Sax.  pushed  onward  from  the  E. ;  new  though  kindred 
tribes  took  possession  of  the  soil ;  only  the  Frisians  with- 
stood. On  the  establishment  of  the  great  Frankish  empire 
under  the  Carlovingians  the  whole  plain  was  incorporated 
and  the  pop.  christianized.  But  by  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  the  country  was  divided,  the  S.  part 
falling  to  Fr.,  the  central  to  Lothringia,  and  the  N.  to  Ger., 
and  for  centuries  the  different  parts  followed  the  different 
destinies  of  the  main  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  Mean- 
while the  feudal  system  got  a  foothold  in  the  country.  By 
a  marriage  the  countship  of  Flanders  became  united  to 
Burgundy  in  1384.  By  another  marriage  the  N.,  with  the 
other  Burgundian  dominions,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  1477,  and  Charles  V.  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  Dut.  industry  and  commerce. 
By  the  division  of  his  empire  between  Aus.  and  Sp.  the  N. 
fell  to  Sp.  The  result  was  a  war  which  lasted  over  80  yrs. 
(1566-1648),  and  ended  with  the  humiliation,  not  to  say  the 
ruin,  of  Sp.  and  the  establishment  of  the  N.  as  one  of  the 
prin.  powers  of  Europe.  The  prosperity  of  the  young  state 
was  prodigious.  For  about  a  century  it  was  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  sea.  At  the  same  time  their  achievements  in  sci- 
ence and  art  gained  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Their 
resistance  to  the  arrogance  of  Louis  XIV.  was  their  great- 
est glory.  After  that  period  the  importance  of  the  republic 
gradually  decreased,  and  when  in  1782  it  declared  war 
against  Eng.  its  maritime  supremacy  received  a  final  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  winter  of  1794-95  the 
Fr.  army,  after  conquering  the  Sp.  N.,  entered  the  terr.  of 
the  United  Pro  vs.,  and  the  Batavian  republic  was  proclaimed 
May  16,  1795.  In  1806  the  N.  was  made  a  kingdom  under 
Louis  Bonaparte  (the  kingdom  of  Hoi.) ;  in  1810  it  was  in- 
corporated with  Fr.  The  Cong,  of  Vienna  established  the 
kingdom  of  HoL,  gave  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  and  joined  the  former  Sp.  N.  with  it.  But  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  2  parts  of  the  new  state  was  so  palpa- 
ble that  in  1830  the  kingdom  of  Belg.  was  erected. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

rset  tie  [A.-S.  netele],  a  popular  name  for  many  plants 
mostly  covered  more  or  less  densely  with  poisonous  sting- 
ing hairs.  They  belong  to  the  order  Urticaceae,  and  mostly 
to  the  genus  Lrlica.  The  species  are  very  numerous  and 
many  are  tropical,  some  of  the  latter  having  severe  and 
even  dangerous  stinging  powers.  The  stalks  of  some  kinds 
abound  in  a  strong  fibre,  which,  especially  in  Asia,  has  a 
considerable  use  in  the  arts.  The  common  N.-fibre  is  em- 
ployed like  hemp  in  It,  This  species  (Urtica  dioica)  is  nat- 
uralized in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe. 

Nettle-KaNli,  or  Hive*  [Lat.  urticaria],  consists  of 
elevations  of  the  skin  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  bean  or 
larger.  These  elevations  are  usually  white,  or  white  with 
a  red  centre  or  white  with  a  red  margin,  or  red  or  white 
with  a  small  vesicle  in  the  centre.  The  disease  is  of  an 
acute  character;  the  elevations  spring  up  quite  sudden- 
ly and  disappear  after  hours  or  days.  External  causes 
J1"^00?  act  w  nettles,  the  influence  of  insects  a  hot 
»,8  fn-'  »<  Predisposed  persons  gentle  pressure  with 
the  nnger,  friction,  or  slight  irritation  suffice  to  produce  it 

!5l«au?h8  are  ?,uch  as  lrritate  the  nerves  of  the  diges- 
organs.  he  genito-unnary  organs,  or  the  blood-vessels  • 
certain  articles  of  food,  such  as  champagne  beer  sausage 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  oysters  -metis 'such as 
quinine  or  eod-lfver  oil.  A  general  irritablityf 'the  ner- 
vous system  may  produce  it.  Not  infrequent  y  therefore  ft 
ffing^nd1  to&*°%&?** £*  ^ chill|ykl wa'ys  with 
w£ Teffiaeient  ^  A treatment  ,ls  **&*-  but  not  al 


~  n?,  co.ffee,  8P'ce;  beer.  not  mu'cVmeat!"The 
ist  be  improved  by  alterative  treatment  orbis- 
wirlnit ive?w«f  hS  h£&iP!™F£  to  circumstances.    Mild 

8SS  ft£!  'ittSff  T  D  P"" oriff- arL  in  J-° Univ- 

Net  tleton  (ASAHEU!  D.  D.,  b.  at  N  Killineworth  Conn 
££'•«'  "^  KFadi  at  Yale  180»;  st^ed  S  at  New  Ha"! 

bored  with  success  in  revivals  in  neartj ?  40  towns  to  W." 


Mass..  Conn.,  and  N.  Y.  He  edited  a  collection  of  Village 
Jlijmnx,  visited  Va.  1827-28.  again  preached  in  N.  Eng.  and 
N.  Y.  1829-30,  preached  in  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  1831,  and  was 
appointed  prof,  of  pastoral  duty  at  the  newly  founded  theo- 
logical seni.  at  E.  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1832.  He  declined  the 
office,  but  settled  at  E.  Windsor,  and  lectured  occasionally 
to  the  students  for  several  yrs.  His  Remains  and  Sermons, 
with  a  Memoir  by  B.  Tyler,  were  pub.  D.  May  16, 1844. 

Net'tle  Tree,  a  name  of  the  Celtis  australts,  a  handsome 
tree  of  S.  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Ulmaceas,  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  collective  order  Urticacea?,  and  val- 
ued for  its  wood,  much  used  in  turnery.  It  has  several 
congeners  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the 
common  species  of  the  U.  S.  being  called  Hackberry. 

NeuIIly,  nuh-yee',  town  of  Fr.,  dept.  of  Seine,  1]4  m. 
from  the  W.  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed,  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  avenue  through  the  Champs  Elysees,  by  the  noble  stone 
bridge  built  by  Perronet.  The  beautiful  grounds  about  N., 
once  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Parisians,  are  now  laid  out 
in  walks  skirted  by  charming  villas.  N.  has  a  varied  manu- 
facturing industry,  comprising  starch,  chemicals,  straw 
goods,  porcelain,  etc.  Pop.  25,235. 

Neu'mann  (KARL  FRIEDRICH).  b.  at  Reichmannsdorf, 
Bavaria,  Dec.  22, 1798,  of  Jewish  parents  ;  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  and  Gottingen,  and  was  converted  to  Luther- 
anism  ;  went  in  1827  to  Venice  to  study  Armenian  in  the 
convent  of  San  Lazaro,  thence  to  Paris  to  study  Chi.;  made 
a  journey  to  India  and  Chi.  in  1829  30 ;  brought  back  a  large 
collection  of  Chi.  and  Hindoo  books,  which  are  now  partly 
in  Berlin  and  partly  in  Munich ;  was  appointed  prof,  o'f 
Oriental  langs.  at  Munich  in  1831,  but  dismissed  in  1852  on 
account  of  his  liberal  views  in  politics ;  removed  in  1863  to 
Berlin,  and  d.  there  Mar.  17,  1870.  Wrote  Memoires  sur  la 
Vie  et  les  Outrages  de  David,  Philosophe  Armenien,  Chronicle 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Cilicia,  by  Vahrain  ;  Geschichte 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika,  and  Hoein  Schein,  or 
the  Discovery  of  Amer.  by  Buddhist  Monks. 

Neural'gia  [Gr.  vevpov,  "  nerve."  and  aAyos,  "pain"]. 
Pain  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  a  symptom  of  many  morbid 
conditions.  The  track  and  distribution  of  a  cerebral,  spinal, 
or  visceral  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which  is 
sharp,  occurs  in  paroxysms  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds  or  a  day,  the  pain  between  the  paroxysms  dis- 
appearing or  being  replaced  by  soreness  or  dull  pain.  The 
suffering  is  often  very  intense.  One  curious  feature  of 
neuralgic  pain  is  its  occurrence  on  one  side  of  the  body  only 
at  anv  one  time.  Usually  no  redness  or  inflammation  is 
visible  in  the  affected  region,  though  an  exception  to  this 
rule  is  observed  in  N.  of  the  face,  during  attacks  of  which 
the  eye  is  red  and  lachrymose.  The  parts  which  are  the 
seat  of  pain  are  usually  over  -  sensitive  during  the  par- 
oxysms, and  numb  between  them ;  there  may  even  be  loss 
of  sensibility.  Along  the  track  of  the  affected  nerve  one 
or  more  tender  points  are  usually  found.  N.  are  divided  (1) 
on  the  basis  of  their  distribution,  (2)  on  the  basis  of  their 
causes.  The  former,  or  topographical  classification,  in- 
cludes the  following  varieties  among  others  :  facial,  occip- 
ital, brachial,  intercostal  N.,  sciatica.  According  to  the 
second  or  aHiological  classification,  there  are  — malarial, 
gouty,  ana?mic,  hysterical  N. ;  N.  from  injuries  to  nerves, 
from  inflammation  of  nerves,  and  from  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres.  Beside,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
there  are  cases  of  N.  for  which  no  cause  can  be  made  out— 
idiopathic  N.  The  rational  treatment  of  N.  consists  in 
treating  the  pathological  states  causing  it.  E.  C.  SEGUIJT. 

Neurl  tis  [Gr.  vevpov,  "nerve  "],  inflammation  of  nerves. 
N.  presents  itself  as  (1)  parenchymatous  N.,  (2)  interstitial 
N.,  and  (3)  peri-N.  Parenchymatous  N.  consists  in  a  multi- 
plication of  the  nuclei  of  the  membrane  of  Schwann  of 
common  nerve-fibres,  with  simultaneous  disintegration  of 
the  myeline  and  destruction  of  the  axial  cylinder,  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  and  around  the  fibres  undergoing 
relatively  little  change.  This  lesion  is  seen  in  the  Wallerian 
degeneration  of  nerves  after  section,  and  has  been  observed 
(Charcot)  after  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  Interstitial  N. 
consists  in  the  development  of  young  cells  from  the  nuclei 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerves,  and  the  formation  of 
more  connective  tissue  from  these  young  cells,  the  increase 
af  connective  tissue  causing  compression  of  the  nerve- 
nbres.  To  the  naked  eye  the  nerve  appears  larger,  more  or 
less  translucent  (instead  of  dead  white),  and  is  tougher 
Such  a  N.  is  produced  by  injuries,  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion from  other  parts  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Gr.  elephantiasis. 
The  N.  may  be  localized,  but  tends  to  extend  above  and 
below  the  starting-point;  it  may  lead  to  myelitis.  (8) 
Pen-N.  is  that  form  of  inflammation  of  nerves  in  which  the 
general  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  the  circumjacent  con- 
nective tissue  are  the  seat  of  trouble.  There  occur  increased 
11-formation,  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  and  escape  of 
the  white  g  obules  of  the  blood.  The  nerve  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  larger,  reddened,  oedematous,  and  maybe  un- 
naturally nxed  in  its  bed  of  connective  tissue.  The  causes 
ot  peri-N.  are  partly  unknown  ;  cold  may  cause  it,  as  well 
as  injuries,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  gouty  disposition  pro- 
duces it.  N.  symptoms  are  pain,  numbness,  loss  of  function, 
expressed  by  paralysis  and  anaesthesia.  E.  C.  SEGUIN 
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aphis  hpns,  and  caddis-flies.  They  are  usually  recognized 
by  the  large  net-veined  wings.  The  mouth-parts  are  con- 
tructed  on  the  same  type  as  the  Orthoptera  and  Coleop- 
tera ;  the  mandibles  are  usually  large  and  adapted  for  bit- 
ing. Great  changes  in  form  occur  in  the  thorax,  but  it  may 
be  said  to  be  unusually  large,  with  all  3  segments  quite 
equally  developed  The  legs  are  generally  weak,  not  adapt- 
jd  for  walking.  The  body  of  N.,  though  sometimes  short, 
is  apt  to  be  very  long  especially  the  abdomen.  This  region 
consists  of  H  rings,  10  being  the  normal  number  in  the 


higher  groups  of  winged  insects.    The  ovipositor  is  quite 
varied  in  structure,  and  simpler  than  in  other  inlets 
deed,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfactorily  define  the  X    as  the 
different  groups  vary  so  much  in 
form.    This  is  due  to  the  lowness 
of  the  type,  and  to  the  great  de- 
gree of  geological  extinction. 

A  number  of  strange  wingless 
forms,  the  spring-tails  and  bris- 
tle-tails (Thysanura),  though  dif- 
fering in  some  important  char- 
acters, separating  them  from  the 
other  X.,  yet  have  some  funda- 
mental characters  which  seem  to 
unite  them  with  the  latter.  The 
mouth-parts  when  well  develop- 
ed are  framed  like  those  of  the 
X. :  the  bristle-tail  is  much  like 
a  larva  of  Perla.  The  earliest 
changes  of  the  embryo  in  the 
spring-tails  9r  Podurans  (Isotoma) 
are  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  the  thousand-legs  or  myria- 
pods.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
the  Thysanura  should  perhaps 
form  a  group  equivalent  to  the 
N.,  instead  of  a  subdivision  of 
the  latter. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  N. 
differs  much  in  different  groups. 
In  Corydalus  Leidy  describes,  be- 
side the  brain  (supra-cesophageal  a  „<•  , 
ganglion),  the  optic  and  antenna!  Larva  of  a 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain.  There  are  3  thoracic  and 
8  abdominal  ganglia.  The  alimentary  canal  is  divided  into 
a  long  oesophagus,  which  widens  posteriorly  into  a  spacious 
FIG.  2. 


Adult,  larva,  and  egg  of  Chrytopaperla  of  Europe. 

crop  (proventriculus),  which  extends  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment.  The  large  intestine  has  a  large  twist, 
and  abruptly  dilates  into  an  oval  or  pyriform  caecum.  The 
crop  or  gizzard  is  often  large,  and  armed  internally  with 
teeth.  The  2  salivary  glands  differ  much  in  the  N.  There 
are  generally  6  or  8  long,  flexuous  urinary  tubes.  The  ova- 
ries consist  of  many-chambered  tubes,  and  the  testes  consist 
in  many  species  of  2  tufts  of  long  or  round  follicles. 

The  X.  comprise  a  less  number  of  species  than  any  of  the 
other  groups  except  the  Orthoptera.  A  large  proportion, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  sub-order,  are  aquatic  in  their 
early  stages.  The  terrestrial  species  and  those  forms  which 
are  aquatic  only  in  the  larva  state  breathe  in  the  normal 
manner  through  the  breathing-holes  (stigmata)  in  the  side 
of  the  body,  but  in  the  aquatic  larvae  there  are  usually  ex- 
ternal appendages,  either  leaf-like  or  simply  filiform,  which 
are  permeated  by  tracheal  branches  which  absorb  the  air 
and  convey  it  to  the  body.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
forms  of  X.,  and  of  most  interest  as  foreshadowing  the  social 
ants,  is  the  termes  or  white  ant.  Xot  only  are  there  2  kinds 
of  males  and  females,  but  the  neuters  or  soldiers  are  both 
male  and  female.  Beside  the  males  and  females  there  are  2 
wingless  forms— the  soldiers,  which  have  large  square  heads 
and  long  powerful  mandibles,  and  the  workers,  which  have 
small  round  heads  and  minute  mandibles.  Beside  the  winged 
males  and  females,  which  are  produced  in  vast  numbers, 
there  are  wingless  males  and  females,  which  never  leave  the 
termitary  where  they  are  born,  and  which  replace  the  winged 
males  or  females  whenever  a  community  does  not  find  in 
due  time  a  true  king  or  queen. 

The  May-flies  are  interesting  from  the  short  life  of  the 
imago,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  mouth-parts,  which  are 
partly  aborted  and  unfitted  for  taking  food.  They  live  but 
a  few  hours  or  a  single  day  after  acquiring  wings,  but  in  the 
early  stages  2  or  3  yrs.  The  dragon-flies  are  beneficial  as 
scavengers,  both  in  the  larval,  pupal,  and  winged  states,  as 
they  spend  their  lives  in  devouring  smaller  insects.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  masses  attached  to  floating  objects.  The 
larva  is  remarkable  for  the  large  labium,  forming  a  mask 
which  covers  the  face.  It  is  let  down,  exposing  the  jaws, 
when  the  insect  seizes  its  prey.  The  pupa  is  active,  as  in 
the  grasshoppers.  Another  neuropterous  insect  of  a  good 
deal  of  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view  is  the 
aphis-lion,  or  larva  of  the  lace-winged  fly  ( Chrysopa).  It  is 
armed  with  powerful  jaws,  within  which,  in  a  groove,  slide 
the  accessory  jaws  (maxilla?).  With  these  sabre-like  jaws 
they  pierce  the  body  of  the  aphis,  holding  them  aloft,  and 
suck  their  blood.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  long  stalks  among 
the  aphides.  The  larva  spins  a  spherical  wnite  silken  co- 
coon, the  pupa  being  inactive  and  rudely  resembling  that  of 
a  fly.  while  the  adult  insect  is  green,  with  beautiful  gauze 
wings  and  golden  eyes.  [From  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D.] 
Neutrality.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
Neutral  Trade.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  We  add 
here  that  the  inconveniences  of  suspension  of  intercourse 
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Basin,  which 

has  for  its  walls  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  and  the 
^ahsatch  Mts.  on  the  E.    It  is  bounded  N.  and  s.  by  atom 
ranges,  and  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters.    This  vast  basin  is 
a  table-land  about  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  mts.  rise  from 
1000  to  8000  ft.  above  its  level.    About.  12,000  sq.  m.  in  the 
S.  E.  of  the  State  are  outside  of  this  basin,  and  belong  to 
the  Col.  River  Basin.    The  Sierra  Nevada  Mts.  constitute 
the  W.  boundary  of  the  State.    They  throw  out  one  spur, 
however,  the  Washoe  Mts.,  which  have  a  X.  E.  direction 
Most  of  the  mt. -chains  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  have 
a  gen.  course  from  N.  to  S.    The  prin.  chains,  beginning  at 
the  W.,  are  the  Virginia  Mts.,  W.  of  Pyramid  Lake  ;  the  Lake 
range,  between    Pyramid    and   Winnemucca   Lakes:   the 
Truckee  Mts.,  E.  of  Winnemucca  Lake :  the  Trinity  and 
Antelope  Mts.,  which  form  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Lower 
Humboldt  River  and  Lake  valley:  the  W.  Humboldt  Mts.. 
and,  separated  from  these  by  a  broad  valley,  the  E.  Hum- 
boldt Mts. ;  S.  of  the  Huinboldts  are  the  Toyabe  Mts.,  and  a 
parallel  range,  the  Santa  Rosa.    The  Pah-Ute  and  Coyote 
Mts.,  also  outliers  of  the  Toyabe  range  on  the  W.,  extend 
northward  toward  the  Humboldt  River  and  Lake.    E.  and 
S.  E.  of  the  E.  Humboldt  range  are  the  Edwards  Creek  Mts  . 
the  New  Pass  range,  the  Shoshone  and  Reese  River  ranges, 
the  Hot  Creek,  Reveille,  and  Smoky  ranges,  the  Diamond, 
Egan,  Ungoweah,  and  Goshoot  Mts.,  parallel  ranges,  with 
valleys  between.    In  the  S.  W.  Is  an  isolated  range,  the  White 
Mts.    The  Col.  valley  has  numerous  abrupt  ranges  rising 
from  its  plateaux,  and  3  peaks  of  considerable  height — viz. 
Tern  Piute,  Pahranegat,  and  Picohe.    The  most  important 
ranges  of  the  Col.  region  are  the  Muddy,  Vegas,  Spring  Mt.. 
and  Kingston  Mts.    Some  of  the  peaks  of  the  W.  Humboldt 
and  S.  Toyabe  ranges  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  ft. 
The  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Humboldt,  E. 
Humboldt  and  Toyabe  ranges  have  a  considerable  number 
of  streams,  which,  however,  disappear  very  suddenly  from 
the  surface  and  reappear  as  lakes  or  pools  farther  on.    The 
prin.  rivers  are  the  Truckee,  which  rises  in  Tahoe  Lake  and 
flows  N.  E.  and  X.  W.  into  Pyramid  Lake  ;  the  Humboldt, 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams 
in  the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  and  after  a  general  S.  W.  course 
falls  into  Humboldt  Lake;  Walker  River,  in  the  S.  W., 
which,  after  a  circuitous  course,  falls  into  Walker  Lake; 
Carson  River,  discharging  into  Carson  Lake ;  Quinn's  River 
in  the  N.  WT. ;  Reese  River  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  ;  the  Rio  Virgin  in  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Col.,  which  forms 
for  a  considerable  distance  a  part  of  the  S.  E.  boundary. 
The  prin.  lakes  are  —  Pyramid.  33  m.  long  and  14  wide ; 
Walker,  nearly  as  large  ;  Carson,  12  m.  in  diameter :  Hum- 
boldt. somewhat  smaller ;  Winnemucca,  18  m.  long,  8  wide  ; 
Lake  Tahoe,  ^  of  which  is  in  X.,  1500  ft.  deep,  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  numerous  shallow  lakes  of  large  extent  hi  the 
rainy  season,  but  dry  or  nearly  so  in  the  dry  season.  Among 
these  are  several  known  as  mud   lakes,  Franklin  Lake, 
Preuss  Lake,  Pahranegat  Lake,  etc. 

Mineralogy. — Gold  is  not  an  abundant  metal  in  N.,  but 
some  of  the  argentiferous  ores  contain  a  large  amount  of 
gold  in  combination.  The  percentage  of  gold  in  these  ores 
varies  from  21  to  52  per  cent,  of  the  entire  metallic  product. 
Silver  is,  however,  the  staple  mineral  product  of  N.  The 
silver  lodes  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State, 
some  yielding  from  $65  to  §100  to  the  ton,  others  ranging 
from  $450  to  $2500  or  more  to  the  ton.  Of  these  the  mines 
on  the  Comstock  vein  or  lode  have  proved  the  most  valu- 
able. The  number  of  mines  in  the  State  is  very  large,  and 
new  mines  are  constantly  being  opened.  The  other  miner- 
als of  N.  are  lead  and  copper  in  various  forms,  iron  in  nu- 
merous forms,  as  magnetic,  spathic,  specular,  common  iron 
pyrites,  arsenical  and  magnetic  pyrites,  etc. :  it  is  not  a*  yt-t 
mined  to  any  extent ;  antimony,  arsenic,  possibly  quick- 
silver, manganese,  sulphuret  of  zinc,  graphite  or  plumbago, 
sulphur  (pure),  gypsum,  rock-salt,  nitrate  of  potassa.  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  immense  quantities,  borax,  lignite  or 
brown  coal,  kaolin,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  agates,  amethyst, 
epidote,  tourmaline,  chalcedony,  jasper,  carnehan,  fluor- 
spar, selenite,  etc.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs 
and  some  geysers  in  the  State. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— While  the  State  will  never  be  largely 
agricultural,  it  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  arable  lands  to  sup- 
ply, with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  possibly  without,  the 
needs  of  such  a  pop.  as  it  is  destined  to  have  ;  and  its  mt.- 


caused  by  war  are  much  lessened  by  the  rule  of  Paris  in  1856  i  slopes  and  some  of  its  valleys  will  prove  to  be  among  the 
for  the  parties  to  these  rules,  especially  by  the  rule  that  an     best  grazing-lands  of  the  Pacific  region.    Its  timber-I 
enemy's  goods,  if  not  contraband,  are  safe  on  a  neutral     proper,  those  on  which  grow  the  lofty  pines  of  t 

T  D  WOOLSEY         are  of  very  moderate  extent.    A  part  of  the  lower  portions 
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of  the  mt. -regions  and  some  of  the  valleys,  along  which  the 
ri\-iT>  tio\v,  are  covered  with  a  smaller  growth  of  pifion  or 
nut -pin.-,  cottonwood,  birch,  willow,  dwarf  cedar,  etc.  Of 
the  OTi  natural  families  of  plants  catalogued  in  the  State 
many  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  genera  ana 
species.  Lupines,  clovers,  vetches,  and  nutritious  grasses 
are  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  State. 

Zooloyu.—The  animals  are  those  of  the  Pacific  slope  :  the 
grizzly  bear,  the  Mex.  bear,  cougar,  wild-cat,  lynx,  Rocky 
Mt.  sheep,  antelope,  deer,  2  or  3  species,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  game,  including  the  sage-hare,  sage-grouse,  ette., 
are  the  most  characteristic  mammals.  The  larger  lakes  are 
stocked  with  trout,  salmon  trout,  etc. 

'  innate.— -It  is  characterized  by  great  extremes.  In  winter 
snow  falls  upon  the  summits  of  the  mts.,  though  there  is 
not  much  in  the  valleys.  The  air  is  dry,  the  winds  strong, 
and  though  the  sunshine  is  bright  and  pleasant  at  midday, 
the  nights  are  often  intensely  cold.  In  Jan.  the  mercury 
falls  to  from  10°  to  16°  below  zero  in  the  valleys,  and  much 
lower  in  the  mts.  The  last  of  Feb.  the  approach  of  spring 
U  announced,  though  there  may  be  piercing  winds  and 
sharp  frosts,  chilling  rain  and  snow  in  Mar.  or  even  Apr. 
Thunder-storms  of  great  severity  occur  in  Apr.  and  May 
and  into  June.  When  these  have  passed  away  the  dry  sea- 
son prevails  until  Oct.  The  temperature  rises  to  100°  or  105°. 
It  falls  every  night  to  between  70°  and  80°,  and  does  not 
average  in  July  and  Aug.  more  than  90°  at  midday.  In  the 
E.  part  of  the  State  there  are  frequent  thunder-storms  in 
summer  and  till  Sept.  15,  and  the  heat  is  longer  continued 
and  more  oppressive.  There  is  less  intense  cold,  very  little 
snow  or  frost  in  winter  in  S.  E.  N.,  and  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton and  the  sugar-cane  has  been  attempted  there.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  invigorating. 

Agricultural  Product*.— The  crops  of  this  State  are  com- 
paratively meagre.  The  census  of  1880  showed  of  wheat 
69,298  bushels ;  com,  12,891  bushels ;  oats,  186,860  bushels ; 
barley.  513,470  bushels.  The  wool  clip  of  1880  was  655,012  Ibs. 

farm  Animal*.— By  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  N. 
32,087  horses,  172,221  cattle,  133,695  sheep,  and  9080  swine. 

Manufacture*. — These  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
milling  and  mining  industries,  except  in  the  smaller  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  individual  enterprise.  The  total  man- 
ufacturing products  of  N.  in  1880  amounted  to  $32.534.605,  em- 
ploying 5232  hands  in  594  establishments,  and  paying  $4,497,- 
251  in  wages,  on  a  capital  invested  of  $9,947,113.  There 
were  143  quartz-crushing  mills,  27  saw  mills,  and  14  grist 
mills.  The  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  show  that  $77,000,000 
in  silver  and  $15,000,000  in  gold  have  been  coined  from  N. 

Railroads.— -N.  had  in  operation,  Jan.  1,  1882,  890  m.  of  rail- 
way, costing  $16,570,715.  with  net  earnings  of  $a33,918,  and 
paying  in  interest  and  dividends,  $687,750.  The  Central 
Pacific  is  the  prin.  trunk  line,  running  for  450  m.  of  its  course 
through  this  State. 

Finances.—  The  valuation  of  taxable  property,  Jan.  1,  1881, 
was  — real  estate,  $17,742,714;  personal,  $9.855,944;  total, 
$27,598,658.  Rate  of  State  tax,  55  cents  on  $100,  producing 
$196,070  in  1880 ;  total  raised  by  taxation,  State  and  local, 
$871,673;  amount  of  State  debt,  Nov.  1881,  $507,000;  aggre- 
gate indebtedness,  State  and  local,  $1,024,523. 

Commerce.—  N.'s  isolated  position  and  her  total  lack  of 
water-communication  render  her  commercial  facilities  in- 
ferior to  those  of  most  of  the  States. 

Banks.—  In  Oct.  1881  there  was  in  operation  in  X.  one  na- 
tional bank,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  ;  circulation,  $36,000  ; 
V.  S.  bonds  to  se«ure  circulation,  $40,000;  deposits,  $114,237. 
There  were  also  6  other  banking  insts.,  with  capital  of 
$89,000  and  deposits  of  $617,119,  and  9  private  bankers,  with 
$547,827  capital  and  $2.705,441  deposits. 

Education,  Etc.— In  1880  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (6-18  yrs.)  was  10,592,  of  whom  8918  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  5385. 
Total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  1880,  $212,164,  of 
which  teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  $131,019.  N.  has  but 
1  univ.,  which  had  24  students  in  1880. 

Churches.—  The  M.  E.  denomination  has  11  chs.,  8  minis- 
ters, and  635  members ;  Prot.  Epis.,  9  chs.,  328  members ; 
It.  Cath.,  3  chs.,  8  priests,  and  about  5000  Catholic  pop.; 
Presb.,  5  chs.,  247  members  ;  Bap.,  3  chs.,  52  members ; 
Congl.,  1  ch.,  30  members  ;  Jews,  1  synagogue,  29  members. 

Population.— In  1870,  42,491 ;  1880,  62,266  (white  53,556,  col- 
ored 8710,  including  5416  Chi.,  2803  Indians,  and  3  Japanese). 

Principal  Cities  and  Tovjns,  Pop  1880.— Virginia  City,  10  917- 
Gold  Hill,  4531 ;  Carson  City  (cap.),  4229 ;  Eureka,  4207  ;  Aus- 
tin, 1679;  Tuscarora,  1364;  Reno,  1302:  Winnemucca,  763- 
Elko,  752 ;  Pioche,  745  ;  Cherry  Creek.  566. 
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T  countiec.    See  map  of  Nevada  In  article  CALIFORNIA. 

K  y;rNrr,ls  a  pairt  of  the  terr-  ce<Jed  to  the  U.  S.  by 
Mex.  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  Feb  2  1848  If 
was  at  first  a  part  of  Cal.  Terr.,  and  was  subsequently  at- 
tached to  Ut. ;  it  was  constituted  a  Terr.  Mar  2  186 1  with 
somewhat  smaller  boundaries  than  at  present'  The  coTist 


was  ratified  and  N.  admitted  into  the  U.  as  a  State  Oct.  31, 
1864.  Additions  were  made  to  its  terr.  by  congressional 
enactment  in  1866. 

Governors. 

John  H.  Kinkead. 


TERRITORY. 

James  W.  Nye 

STATK. 

Henry  G.  Blaisdell... 
Louis  R.  Bradley  — 


1861-64  Jewett  D.  Adams. . 


1879-83 

1883-8? 


1864-71 
1871-79 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Nevada,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Story  co.,  la.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Coll.  is  located  9  m.  W.  Prin.  business,  stock  and 
corn  raising.  Pop.  1870,  982 ;  1880,  1541. 

Nevada,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo., 90m.  S.  W. 
of  Sedalia.  Pop.  1880,  1913. 

Nevada  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  has 
large  gold-mining  interests.  Pop.  1880,  4022. 

Nev'In  (JOHN  WILLIAMSON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1803,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1821 :  studied 
theol.  at  Princeton  Sem.,  where  he  remained  as  tutor,  and 
wrote  his  Biblical  Antiquities.  He  was  prof,  of  Heb.  and  bib- 
lical lit.  in  the  Presh.  Theological  Sem.  at  Allegheny  City 
(1829-39),  where  he  edited  a  weekly  literary  journal  entitled 
The  Friend  (1833-34) ;  became  pres.  of  the  Mercersburg  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1840,  and  was  pres.  also  of  Marshall  Coll.  1841- 
53.  He  wrote  in  1843  The  Anxious  Bench,  which  occasioned 
much  controversy  on  the  subject  of  revivals,  and  in  1844  a 
translation  of  Dr.  Schaff's  inaugural  address,  The  Principle 
of  Protestantism ,  which  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 

Mercersburg  theology;"  also  The  Mystical  Presence,  which 
increased  the  controversy  alluded  to;  The  Hist,  and  Genius 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  Antichrist,  or  the  Siririt  of 
Sect  and  Schism.  He  edited  the  Mercersburg  Review  1849-53  ; 
resigned  the  direction  of  the  Theological  Sem.  1851,  and  the 
presidency  of  Marshall  Coll.  on  its  removal  to  Lancaster  and 
consolidation  with  Franklin  Coll.  in  1853.  He  was  pres.  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.  1866-76. 

New  (JOHN  C.),  b.  in  Vernon,  Ind.,  July  6,  1831,  grad.  at 
Bethany  Coll.,  Va.,  in  1853;  began  the  study  of  law  in  In- 
dianapolis, but  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served 
as  State  senator  and  as  adjutant-gen,  of  Ind.,  and  subse- 
quently became  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  In- 
dianapolis. In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  LT.  S. 
treas.  Was  assistant  sec.  of  the  treas.  1882-84. 

New  A  r  haiiy,  city,  important  R.  R.  centre,  and  cap.  of 
Floyd  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  O.  River,  3  m.  below  Louisville  ;  has 
immense  water-power  from  the  falls  of  the  O.,  2m.  distant ; 
contains  a  c.-h.,  city  hall,  opera-house,  and  female  coll.  Pop. 
1870,  15,396  ;  1880,  16,423. 

New  Am'sterdam,  the  old  name  of  New  York  city. 
The  v.  was  called  Manhattan  until  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Stuy- 
yesant,  in  1647,  when  it  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  On 
its  capitulation,  in  Sept.  1664,  to  the  Eng.,  its  name  was 
changed  to  New  York. 

New'ark,  Del.    See  APPENDIX. 

Newark,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Passaic  River,  9  m. 
from  New  York.  It  has  an  acad.  and  a  number  of  handsome 
and  costly  public  buildings.  Its  manufactures  represent  an 
extensive  industry,  embracing  hats,  carriages,  jewelry, 
leather,  saddlery,  harness,  brass  and  iron  castings,  thread, 
springs,  and  axles.  The  Newark  Industrial  Institute  is  an 
organization  of  mechs.  and  manufacturers  (chartered  in 
1873),  which  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  and  ad- 
vancement of  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Its 
shipping  interests  are  extensive  ;  it  has  a  line  of  docks  over 
1  m.  in  length.  Pop.  1880,  136,508  ;  1885,  about  140,000. 

Newark,  R.  R.  June..  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Erie  Canal, 
has  Ger.  coll.  and  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  2248  ;  1880,  2450. 

Newark,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Licking  co.,  O., 
on  the  Licking  River  and  the  O.  and  Erie  Canal,  33  m.  N.  E. 
of  Columbus,  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  near  extensive 
coal-fields.  Pop.  1870,  6698  ;  1880,  9600. 

New  Bed'ford,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  one 
of  the  caps,  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  55  m.  S.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Acushnet  River,  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  Amer. 
whale  fishery.  It  has  a  Friends'  acad.,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  free  public  library  of  30,000  vols. 
Is  connected  with  New  York  by  a  line  of  propellers.  Pop. 
1870,  21,320  ;  1880,  26,845. 

New'beme,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Craven  co.,  N.  C.,  90 
m.  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  was  settled  by  the  Swiss  in  1710.  It 
has  an  acad.  and  is  a  port  of  entry,  the  custom-house  for 
Pamlico  dist.  being  located  here.  A  large  traffic  in  early 
vegetables  for  the  N.  markets  is  carried  on.  Pop.  1870,  5849  ; 
1880,  6443. 

New'berry,  C.-H.,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Newberry  co., 
S.  C.,  47  m.  N.  W.  of  Columbia,  has  2  acads.  Pop.  1870,  1891 ; 
1880,  2342. 

Newberry  (JOHN  STRONG),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1822,  grad.  from  Western  Reserve  Coll.  in 
1846,  and  from  Cleveland  Med.  Coll.  in  1848.  The  yrs.  1849 
and  1&50  were  spent  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  In  1851 
he  established  himself  as  a  phys.  in  Cleveland.  He  accepted 
in  1855  an  appointment  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
army,  and  accompanied  as  surgeon  and  geologist  the  expe- 
dition under  Lieut.  Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  exploration 
of  the  terr.  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  River. 
In  1857-58  he  was  attached,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  ex- 
pedition under  Lieut.  Ives,  U.  8.  A.,  which  made  the  first 
exploration  of  the  Col.  River.  In  1859  he  accompanied  Capt. 
Macomb,  U.  S.  Engineers,  in  the  exploration  of  the  country 
bordering  the  upper  Col.  and  San  Juan  rivers.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  to  him  was  delegated  the  organization  and  direction  of 
all  its  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Miss.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  prof,  of  geol.  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 
Coll.,  New  York,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1869  the 
geological  survey  of  O.  was  organized,  and  he  was  placed 
at  its  head.  Under  his  direction  the  work  was  vigorously 
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prosecuted  to  completion.  He  is  a  member  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  of  this  country  and  many  of  Europe  was 
one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  National  Acad.  of 
Sciences,  has  held  the  office  of  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Associa- 
tion, and  is  now  pres.  of  New  York  Acad.  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  He  has  published  a  report 
On  the  Geol.,  Bot..  and  Zoology  of  N.  Col.  and  Or.,  The  Geol. 
of  the  Ciil.  K.i']>f'Jift<>n.  '/'/"  !'.  S.  Sanitary  Oommitfion  in  the 
vattey  or'  /ft,-  .)/;.«..  Reports  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  0.,  Iron 
Resources  of  the  V.  S.,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds. 
of  -7.V  l'»ir.  Cyc. 

New  Brlgh'toii,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Staten  Island, 
also  containing  W.  New  Brighton  P.  O.  Here  are  the  "  Sail- 
or's Snug  Harbor"  for  aged  mariners  and  an  inst.  for 
destitute  children  of  seamen.  Pop.  1870,  7495  :  1880,  12,679. 

New  Brighton,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  Beaver 
River,  29  m.  X.  X.  \V.  of  Pittsburg,  has  excellent  water- 
power.  Pop.  1870,  4037  :  1880,  3653. 

New  Itrit 'aiii,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  lying 
E.  of  New  Guinea,  between  lat.  4°  and  6°  30'  S.,  and  between 
l«>n.  148°  and  152°  30'  E.  It  consists  of  several  small  islands 
and  one  large  one,  named  New  Britain,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  10,000  sq.  m.  They  are  all  mountainous  and 
contain  active  volcanoes,  but  fertile,  covered  with  forests, 
and  producing  palms,  sugar-cane,  and  bread-fruit  trees. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Papuans. 

New  Britain,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Hartford  co., 
Conn.,  9  m.  S.  W.  of  Hartford,  has  a  public  library,  park  of 
74  acres,  and  the  State  Normal  School.  Pop.  tp.,  including 
city.  1870,  9480  ;  1880,  13,979,  city  11,800. 

New  Bruiis'wlck,  a  prov.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Brit.  N.  Amer.,  bounded  N.  by  the  prov.  of  CJue.  and  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Northumber- 
land Strait,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
W.  by  the  State  of  Me.  It  lies  between  44°  30'  and  48°  5'  N. 
lat.  and  63°  47'  and  69°  5'  W.  Ion.  Cap.  Fredericton.  Area, 
27.32-,'  sq.  m.  Pop.  1881,  321,129. 

N.  B.  has  been  described  as  a  "flat  sandstone  plain." 
There  are,  however,  ranges  of  hills  in  various  parts,  some- 
times high  enough  to  be  called  mts.  The  isthmus  that  joins 
N.  S.  to  this  prov.  is  only  13^  m.  across.  N.  of  the  isthmus 
the  coast  abounds  in  good  harbors.  The  highlands  of  the 
E.  part  have  occasional  bodies  of  heavy  timber-growth,  but 
the  soil  is  generally  thin  ;  the  valleys,  however,  are  remark- 
ably fertile.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  N.  B.  is  of  the 
Carboniferous  formation.  The  strata  are  very  flat,  and  the 
coal  is  near  the  surface,  but  the  coal-seam  is  thin.  Iron, 
copper,  manganese,  plumbago,  and  lead  are  found.  Lime- 
stone, gypsum,  sandstone,  marble,  and  roofing-slate  are 
abundant.  Freestone  of  great  beauty  is  quarried  and  sold 
extensively  in  the  U.  S.  N.  B.  abounds  in  wild  animals. 
Ducks,  geese,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety  of  sea-fowl  are 
numerous.  Among  the  sea-fish  are  the  cod,  herring,  mack- 
erel, haddock,  hake,  lobster,  bass,  and  smelt,  while  trout 
and  salmon  are  very  numerous  in  the  fresh  waters.  The 
bays  of  Fundy,  Verte,  Chaleurs,  and  Miramichi  are  remark- 
able for  their  excellence  as  fishing-grounds,  and  the  first 
mentioned  for  its  marvellously  high  tides.  The  rivers  St. 
Croix.  St.  John,  Petitcodiac,  Miramichi,  and  Restigouche 
are  all  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  climate  is 
much  like  that  of  Me.,  but  much  more  foggy  and  moist. 

N.  B.  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acadia,  an  old  colony  of  Fr., 
which  included  N.  S.  also.  It  was  first  colonized  in  1604.  At 
the  capture  of  Que.  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  G.  Brit. 
Miramichi  was  settled  by  Scotch  immigrants  in  1762.  N.  B. 
was  set  off  as  a  prov.  from  N.  S.  in  1784.  The  first  R.  R.  was 
opened  in  I860.  N.  B.  entered  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at 
its  inauguration  in  1867. 

New  Brunswick,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mid- 
dlesex co..  N.  J.,  30  m.  from  New  York,  on  the  S.  W.  bank 
of  the  Raritan  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  at  the 
E.  terminus  of  the  Del.  and  Raritan  Canal.  It  has  Rutgers 
Coll.  and  a  theological  sera.,  both  under  the  Reformed 
(Dut.)  Ch.  It  has  a  sem.  Pop.  1880, 17,166  ;  1885,  about  20,000. 

New'burg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  one  of  the  caps,  of 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  60  m.  N. 
of  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  regular 
steamers.  The  theological  sem.  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Ch.  is  located  here.  It  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  17,014  ;  1880, 
18,049. 

New'buryport,  a  city,  R.  R.  centre,  and  seaport,  one 
of  the  caps,  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  35  m.  N.  E.  of  Boston,  con- 
tains the  Univ.  of  Modern  Langs,  and  the  Putnam  Free 
School ;  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  ship-build- 
ing. Pop.  1870,  12.595 ;  1880,  13,538. 

New  Caledo'nla,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  belonging 
to  Fr.,  lies  between  lat.  20°  and  22°  30*  S.,  and  between  Ion. 
164°  and  167°  E.  220  m.  long  and  30  m.  broad ;  it  is  high, 
mountainous,  and  contains  several  active  volcanoes  in  the 
interior,  but  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral  -  reefs 
along  the  coasts.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  The  inhabs., 
numbering  about  29,000,  consist  of  different  savage  tribes. 

New  Ca'iiaaii,  on.  R.  R.,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.  Pop.  tp. 
1870.  2497  :  1880,  2673. 

New  Castle,  city,  on  R.  R.,  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  on 
the  Del.  River,  has  a  c.-h.  and  public  library-  P°P-  187°- 
1916  ;  1880.  3700. 

Newcastle,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.,  83  m. 
S.  E.  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Pop.  1870, 1556  :  1880,  2299. 

New  Castle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lawrence 
co..  Pa.,  has  2  colls.,  an  opera-house,  and  manufactures  of 
iron  and  glass.  The  neighboring  hills  are  rich  in  deposits 
of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire-clay.  Pop.  1870,  6164  ; 
1880.  8418. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyiie,  city  of  Eng.,  In  the  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne.  8  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Ger.  Ocean,  opposite  Gateshead.  The  city 
is  built  on  3  steep  hills,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  feat- 
ures is  the  double  bridge  across  the  Tyne.  The  old  part  of 


the  city  has  a  very  antiquated  appearance,  but  since  the 
conflagration  in  1854  most  of  the  city  lias  been  rebuilt  in  a 
modern  and  elegant  style.  St.  Nicholas  oh.,  in  the  Decorat- 
ed style,  is  a  very  fine  structure  ;  also  the  Moot  Hall,  the 
depot,  etc.  The  prin.  branch  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  iron.  Next  to  the  iron  industry  ranks  the  ship-build- 
ing, especially  iron  vessels  :  then  come  the  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  fire-brick,  cement,  dass.  paper,  leather  etc 
The  prin.  article  of  trade  is  coal.  Pop.  145  228 
,oN,ew/co,mb  'HARVEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt,  Sept.  2, 
1803;  was  forSyrs.  teacher  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  :  ed  the  I !',*/- 
ern  Star  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  1826-28,  the  Buffalo  Patriot  1828- 
30,  and  the  Pittsburg  Chr.  Herald  1830-31 ;  was  for  several 
yrs.  in  the  employ  of  the  Amer.  Sunday-School  Union  ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1840  ;  became  pastor  of  Congl.  chs.  in 
Roxbury,  Needham,  and  Grantville  ;  was  one  of  the  eds.  of 
the  Boston  Traveller  1849,  and  of  the  New  York  Observer 
1850-51 ;  wrote  the  Cyc.  of  Mission*,  etc.  D.  Aug.  30,  1863. 

Newcomb  (SIMON),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  b.  at  Wallace, 
N.  S.,  Mar.  12,  1835 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  childhood ;  taught 
school  m  Md.  for  several  yrs.,  and  displayed  so  great  a 
talent  for  math,  as  to  be  employed  as  a  computer  on  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1857.  In  the  following  yr.  he  first 
gave  special  attention  to  theoretical  astron. ;  was  appoint- 
ed in  1861  prof,  of  math,  in  the  navy,  and  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Observatory,  for  which  he  supervised  the  construc- 
tion and  erection  of  the  great  telescope :  was  sec.  and  chief 
director  of  the  commission  created  by  Cong,  in  1871  for  the 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  9, 1874.  He  was 
chosen  in  1872  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Eng.,  which  in  1874  awarded  to  him  a  gold  medal 
for  his  tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  astronomical  memoirs.  A  Critical  Examination 
ofthf.  Financial  JWicy  during  the  Southern  Rebellion,  etc. 

New  Edinburgh,  CarleUm  co.,  Ont..  Canada,  is  a 
suburb  of  Ottawa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Rideau.  here  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It  has  a  beau- 
tiful park,  and  contains  the  fine  cataract  of  the  Rideau, 
which  affords  a  great  water-power.  The  v.  contains  Rideau 
Hall,  the  residence  of  the  gov.-gen.  Pop.  of  sub.-dist.  596. 

New'ell  (WILLIAM  A.),  M.  D..  b.  in  O.,  grad.  at  Rutgers 
Coll.  1836 ;  was  M.  C.  from  N.  J.  1847-51  and  1865-67,  gov.  of 
N.  J.  1857-60. 

New  England,  comprising  the  States  of  Me.,  N.  H., 
Vt..  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn.,  was  originally  called  North  Vir- 
ginia, when  granted  in  1606  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth 
C'o.  for  colonization,  but  received  subsequently  its  present 
name  from  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  explored  it  in  1614. 

Newfoundland,  nu'fond-land',  a  Brit,  colony,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  great  island  of  that  name,  lying  E.  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  46°  ~i&  and  51°  39"  N.  lat.  and 
52°  37'  and  59°  24'  W.  Ion.  Area,  42,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1884, 
about  185,000.  To  this  are  attached  many  small  adjacent 
islands  and  a  prin.  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  island  is  roughly  triangular  in  outline,  its  E.  and  S. 
coasts  being  much  broken  by  deep  bays.  Placentia  Bay  on 
the  S.  and  Trinity  Bay  on  the  E.  approach  to  within  4  m.  of 
each  other,  almost  severing  the  peninsula  of  Avalon.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  350  m.. 
the  average  breadth  130  m.  The  coast  abounds  in  good 
harbors.  The  shore-line  is  usually  bold  and  rocky,  with 
little  shoal-water  near  it.  The  interior  is  in  great  part  very 
uneven,  having  hills  over  1000  ft.  high.  There  are  numerous 
lakes  and  some  rivers.  The  trees  near  the  shore  are  often 
stunted,  but  along  the  larger  streams,  and  especially  inland, 
there  is  much  excellent  timber.  A  great  part  of  the  island 
is  uninhabited  save  by  a  few  wandering  Micmac  Indians 
from  the  mainland.  A  large  part  of  the  interior  consists  of 
marshy  savannahs,  based  upon  great  deposits  of  peat,  some- 
times as  much  as  100  ft.  deep.  But  along  the  streams  there 
is  much  excellent  land  ;  the  climate,  too,  is  much  pleasanter 
than  along  the  coast.  The  greater  part  of  the  pop.  is  con- 
fined to  the  Avalon  peninsula  and  the  E.  and  S.  coasts. 
The  iuhabs.  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  cod  and  other  fish- 
eries, and  in  seal-catching  along  the  coast  of  this  island  and 
of  Labrador.  The  Long  Range  of  hills,  extending  E.  by  N. 
from  Cape  Ray,  is  of  Laurentian  age.  The  Cambrian-Huroni- 
an  rocks,  found  in  the  E.  peninsulas,  contain  lead,  iron,  and 
copper  ores.  The  Lower  Silurian  is  extensively  found,  and 
is  highly  metalliferous.  The  Cape  Breton  coal-measures  are 
represented  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  by  3  areas,  one 
of  which,  at  George's  Bay,  is  estimated  to  contain  38  sq.  m., 
with  a  seam  of  coal  about  3  ft.  thick.  The  useful  minerals 
thus  far  found  are  iron  ores,  coal,  lead,  copper,  graphite, 
nickel,  gypsum,  marbles,  oil-shales,  petroleum,  etc. 

N.  was  first  discovered,  probably,  by  the  Northmen  of 
Iceland  in  the  10th  century,  and  was  visited,  probably  in 
1000,  by  Leifr,  son  of  Eric  the  Red.  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  visited  the  coast  in  1497.  and  almost  immediately  there 
sprang  up  here  a  great  cod-fishery,  in  which  Port.,  Sr>.,  Fr., 
and  Eng.  engaged.  The  attempts  of  Gilbert  (1579  and  1583), 
of  Lord  Bacon's  co.  (1610),  and  of  Calvert  (1622)  were  fail- 
ures, but  permanent  settlements  were  made  at  many  points 
at  very  earlv  dates,  so  that  the  prov.  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
Brit  N.  Amer.  colony.  In  1629  the  Fr.  established  them- 
selves at  Placentia,  and  attempted  to  conquer  the  island, 
which  they  had  long  claimed.  During  the  wars  between 
G.  Brit,  and  FT.  in  the  17th  century  there  were  many  bloody 
events  in  N.,  which,  however,  in  1713,  was  ceded  to  G.  Brit, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Twice  since  then  the  Fr.  have 
invaded  the  island,  but  with  no  permanent  advantages :  but 
they  still  retain  the  right  of  curing  fish  on  a  part  of  the 
coast.  The  island  was  first  made  a  prov.  in  172H. 

New  Granada.    See  COLOMBIA,  UNITED  STATES  or. 

New  Guinea.    See  PAPUA. 

New'nall  <F\LES  HENRY).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Saugus,  Mass., 
June  19, 1827.  grad.  in  1846  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  :  entered  M.  E. 
ministry  (after  teaching  1846-53) :  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  Fn_'. 
lit.  in  Wesleyan  Univ.  1 863-71 :  studied  in  Europe  1867-68; 
became  pres.  of  O.  Wesleyan  Univ.  1873. 
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New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  X.  Eng.  or  E.  States, 
and  one  (if  the 
original  13,  ly- 
ing  lift  ween 
I-J  l-j  -'ill"  and 
45°  1H'  X.  lat.. 
and  ;o°43'40" 
and  72°  :«'  W. 
Ion. ;  on  the  S. 
its  breadth  is 
a  little  more 
than  90  m..  at 
the  extreme 
X.  it  is  3  or  4 
m. ;  average 
breadth,about 
45 m.;  extreme 
length,  178  m. 
It  is  bounded 
on  the  X.  and 
X.  X.  W.  by 
the  prov.  of 
Que.,  Domin- 
ion of  Cana- 
da, on  the  E. 


of  *ew  Hampshire- 
on  the  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Mass.,  and  on  the  W.  by  Vt. ;  area, 
9305  sq.  m.  or  5,955,200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.—  N.  H.  has  but  18  m.  of  sea  coast,  and 
Portsmouth  is  the  only  good  harbor  for  large  vessels.  The 
Isles  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  8  rocky  islands,  lie  about  8  or  9 
m.  from  the  shore ;  3  of  them  belong  to  N.  H.  The  sea- 
coast  is  low  and  level,  and  a  portion  of  it  marshy  for  quite 
a  number  of  miles  inland  ;  but  with  this  exception  the  sur- 
face of  the  State  is  broken  and  mountainous.  The  Appa- 
lachian range  of  mts.  enters  the  State  from  Me.,  and  forms 
a  plateau  varying  in  elevation  from  800  to  1500  ft.  through 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  from  which  rise  at  ir- 
regular intervals  numerous  summits.  That  portion  of  this 
plateau  occupying  the  S.  part  of  Coos  and  the  N.  portion  of 
Grafton  and  Carroll  cos.  has  a  great  number  of  lofty  peaks, 
and  is  known  by  the  gen.  name  of  the  White  Mts.,  though 
it  is  locally  divided  into  the  White  and  Franconia  ranges. 
Mt.  Washington,  the  highest  of  these  peaks,  and  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  X.  or  X.  E.  States,  is  6285.4  ft.  in  height,  and 
there  is  now  a  R.  R.  running  from  the  base  to  its  summit. 
The  Ammonoosuc  River  flows  through  the  valley  imme- 
diately X.  of  Mt.  Washington.  Other  peaks  are  scattered 
over  the  State,  which  from  their  isolated  positions  seem 
higher  than  they  really  are.  Between  these  mt.-sumtnits 
are  many  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  them  containing  lakes, 
others  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  of  the  State,  and 
most  of  them  fertile  and  yielding  abundantly  such  crops 
as  the  somewhat  severe  climate  will  permit.  There  is  a 
moderate  slope  from  X.  to  S.,  and  most  of  the  streams  have 
considerable  falls  in  their  course. 

Rivers  and  Lakes,— The  Conn.  River  is  the  longest  river  in 
the  State,  rising  in  its  extreme  N.  limit,  and  forming  after 
its  union  with  Hall's  Stream  the  W.  boundary  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  State ;  only  the  affluents  of  the  E. 
bank  belong  to  X.  H.,  except  near  its  source;  these  are 
Perry's  Stream,  Indian  Stream,  Hall's  Stream.  Mohawk 
River,  Sim's  Stream,  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  River,  Lower 
Ammonoosuc  or  Mink  River,  Mascomy  River,  Sugar  River 
(the  outlet  of  Sunapee  Lake),  and  Ashuelot  River.  The 
Merrimack  River  drains  the  S.  half  of  the  State  ;  it  receives 
from  the  W.  the  Contoocook,  Piscataquoi,  and  Sowhegan 
rivers;  from  the  E.  the  Suncook  River.  The  Piscataqua 
River,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the 
State,  rises  in  E.  Pond.  It  receives  the  Salmon  Falls 
and  Cocheco  rivers.  The  Saco  and  Androscoggin  rivers 
have  their  sources  and  receive  several  affluents  in  X.  H. 
The  State  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  lakes. 
Of  these,  Winnipiseogee  Lake  (i.  e.  "  the  smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit")  is  the  largest.  Squam  Lake,  Lakes  Ossipee  and 
Sunapee,  Umbagog,  Connecticut,  and  many  other  lakes  and 
ponds  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  scenery. 

Geology  anil  Mineralogy.  —  Iron  is  found  in  the  form  of 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  in  Grafton  and  Carroll  cos.,  and 
in  bog-iron  ore  all  over  the  State.  There  are  iron  furnaces 
at  Franconia,  near  one  of  the  largest  mines,  but  the  ore  is 
less  rich  than  in  some  of  the  deposits  in  other  States,  and  at 
the  present  low  price  of  iron  its  production  is  not  profitable. 
Silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  graphite,  and  tin  are  also  found  • 
the  graphite  is  largely  in  demand  for  crucibles.  Mica  or 
isinglass  of  great  purity  and  in  sheets  of  considerable  size 
is  obtained  at  Alstead  and  Grafton.  There  are  quarries  of 
steatite  or  soapstone  at  Francestown  and  Oxford  and  a 
large  deposit  of  the  mineral  usually  known  as  Bath  brick 
not  far  from  Manchester.  Building  granite  of  excellent 
quality  abounds.  The  other  minerals  are  gneiss,  crystal- 
lized quartz,  ochres,  different  kinds  of  spar,  talc,  terra 
sienna,  tourmalines,  beryls,  garnets,  jasper,  amethysts, 
asbestos,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  magnesia. 

Vegetation.— The  N.  portion  of  the  State  and  the  moun- 
tainous regions  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  oak,  pine 
beech,  sugar  -  maple,  birch,  etc.  The  S.  portion  has  less 
timber,  having  been  longer  under  cultivation ;  but  along 
the  streams  there  are  heavy  growths  of  deciduous  trees 
more  especially  of  the  chestnut,  elm,  poplar,  locust,  horn- 
beam, hickory,  willow,  sugar-maple,  butternut,  alder,  etc 
1  ne  flora  is  to  a  large  extent  alpine  and  sub-alpine 

Climate  —  The  climate  is  cold,  the  winters  long  and  se- 


prevalent  winds  of  X.  H.  are,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency, 

.:  Xl"  X"*     U  '  N"  s'  E-  and  s-    The  mean  temperature 
ol  the  State  averages  43.4°,  ranging  from  38°  in  the  White 


Mt  region  to  47°  in  the  S.  portion  of  the  State.  The  highest 
temperature  in  7  yrs.  was  98°,  the  lowest— 30°,  and  the 
range  128°.  The  average  rainfall  over  the  entire  State  is 
47  16  inches.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  the  autumn, 
and  usually  in  Oct. ;  the  lightest  in  the  summer,  generally 
in  July. 

Zodogy.—ln  the  N.  and  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
State  the  bear,  panther,  lynx,  wild-cat,  wolf,  and  fox.  as 
well  as  the  mink,  marten,  raccoon,  and  skunk,  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  ;  deer,  and  rarely  the  elk  and  moose, 
as  well  as  smaller  game,  are  also  found  in  that  section,  as 
well  as  around  the  lakes,  and  game  and  aquatic  birds  are 
plentiful,  as  are  birds  of  prey  and  the  various  song-birds 
common  to  N.  Eng.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  only  venomous 
snake.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  choice  fish. 

Agricultural  Products.— The  sterility  of  the  soil  is  such 
that  but  very  small  crops  are  grown,  except  of  corn,  oats, 
and  potatoes.  Of  Indian  corn,  1,350,248  bushels  were  raised 
in  1879 ;  oats,  1,017,620  bushels ;  wheat,  169,316  bushels ; 
buckwheat,  94,090  bushels  ;  barley,  77,877  bushels.  The  clip 
of  wool  in  1880  yielded  1,060,589  Ibs. ;  170,843  Ibs.  of  tobacco 
were  raised. 

farm  Animals.— In  1880  there  were  in  N.  H.  46,773  horses, 
232,405  cattle,  211,825  sheep,  and  53,437  swine. 

Manufactures.— -X.  H.  is  a  heavy  manufacturing  State,  the 
splendid  water-power  of  her  rivers  running  through  so  hilly 
and  diversified  a  country  being  turned  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. Cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills  abound ;  there 
were,  in  1880,  25,487  cotton  looms,  with  1.008,521  spindles, 
employing  16,657  persons,  and  consuming  172,746  bales  of 
cotton.  In  this  industry  N.  II.  ranks  as  second  among  the 
States  in  the  product,  and  third  (or  next  after  R.  I.)  in  the 
number  of  spindles.  The  iron  and  steel  manufacture  was 
of  the  value  of  $807,340  in  1880. 

Railroads. — In  Jan.  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  "X.  H. 
1026  m.  of  R.  R.,  costing  $25,370,787,  with  net  earnings  of 
$1,287,133,  and  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  $1,189,657. 
The  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  and  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  are  the  most  important  lines. 

Finances.— The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  N.  H.  in 
1881  was— real  estate,  $123,511,284  ;  personal,  $77,366.732  ; 
total,  $200,878,016.  Rate  of  State  tax,  20  cents  on  $100, 
producing  $398,692;  aggregate  taxation,  State,  co.,  and 
town,  $2,697,640;  State  debt,  1881,  $3,411.248;  aggregate 
State  and  local  indebtedness,  $10,724,170. 

Commerce.  —  N.  H.  has  one  port  of  entry,  Portsmouth, 
where  imports  to  the  amount  of  $20,031  and  exports  of 
$2761  were  entered  in  1881.  The  interior  trade  of  the  State 
is  extensive,  but  no  statistics  of  it  exist.  The  fisheries  of 
N.  H.  yielded  only  $176,684  in  1880.  The  registered  shipping 
of  N.  H.  in  1881  exhibited  a  total  of  74  vessels— 69  sailing  and 
5  steam— with  tonnage  of  9688. 

Banks.— In  Oct.  1881  N.  H.  had  in  operation  47  national 
banks,  with  capital  of  $5,830,000:  circulation,  $5,158,159; 
U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $5,777,000  :  aggregate  de- 
posits, $4,542,590.  There  were  beside,  67  savings  banks,  with 
deposits  of  $32,092,232 ;  one  State  bank,  with  $50,000  capital 
and  $25,658  deposits,  and  4  private  bankers,  with  $45,234  de- 
posits. The  insurance  cos.  (all  foreign  except  one)  wrote 
risks  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000  in  1880,  receiving  in 
premiums  $483,621,  and  paying  for  losses  $413,600. 

Education,  Etc.— In.  1880  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (5-21  yrs.)  was  estimated  at  71,132,  of  whom  64,670  were 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of 
48,943.  Total  expenditure  for  public  schools,  1880,  $568,103, 
of  which  salaries  of  teachers  required  $415,777.  N.  H.  has 
1  univ.,  Dartmouth  Coll.  at  Hanover,  having  15  profs,  and 
247  students  in  1880,  with  receipts  from  tuition  of  $16,000. 
There  are  many  normal  schools,  female  sems.,  and  acads. 
of  high  class,  of  which  Phillips  Acad.  at  Exeter  is  notable 
for  its  excellence  and  antiquity.  There  were  pub.  in  N.  H., 
in  1882,  89  newspapers  and  periodicals,  9  of  them  daily. 

Churches.— The  Congregationalists  take  the  lead,  with  187 
chs.,  196  ministers,  and  20,547  members  ;  M.  E.,  112  chs.,  138 
ministers,  12,659  members  ;  Baps.,  86  chs.,  110  ministers,  9127 
members  ;  Free  Will  Baps.,  108  chs.,  8849  members  ;  Second 
Adventists,  48  chs.,  5750 members;  Prot.  Epis.,  27  chs.,  1967 
members;  R.  Caths.,  27  chs.  and  27  priests;  and  a  dozen 
other  denominations,  with  fsom  1700  to  35  members  each. 

Population.  —  In  1860,  326,073  ;  1870,  318,300  ;  1880,  346,991 
(white  346,229,  colored  762,  including  63  Indians  and  14  Chi.). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Manchester,  32,630 ; 
Concord  (cap.),  13,843 ;  Nashua,  13,397  ;  Dover,  11,687  ;  Ports- 
mouth. 9690 ;  Keene,  6784  ;  Rochester,  4683  ;  Suncook,  3487  ; 
Franklin  Falls,  1957 ;  Lebanon,  1954 ;  Littleton,  1651 ;  Exeter, 
1526  ;  Laconia,  1445 ;  Lancaster,  1409  ;  Hinsdale,  1351. 


COUNTIES. 

*Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

17.681 
17,335 
27,265 
14,932 
39,103 

64,238 
42,151 
47,297 

30,243 
18.058 

318.300 

Pop.  1880. 

17,948 
18,224 
28,734 
18,580 
38,788 

75,631 

46,300 
49,064 

35,558 
18,161 

346.991 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

1,445 
160 
6,784 
635 
1,409 
517 
941 
434 
32,630 
13,397 
18,843 
1,526 
9,690 
11,687 
4,683 
1,342 

Belknap.... 

S-F 
6-G 
10-D 

3-F 
6-E 

10-E 

8-F 
10-G 

8-G 
8-D 

Laconia 

Carroll....  . 

Cheshire.. 

Keene 
(Colebrook".        '.'. 
\  Lancaster. 
(  Haverhill. 
(  Plymouth 
(Amherst.. 
^Manchester 
(Nashua  

(  Exeter        

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough  

Merrimack  
Rockingham  

1  Portsmouth  
(  Dover  

Sullivan  

(  Rochester  

Total.... 

History.—  The  Piscataqua  River  and  the  coast  of  N.  H.  were 
visited  by  the  famous  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1614.  In  1622 
all  the  terr.  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Kennebec 
rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  60  m.  inland,  was  granted  by  the 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  New  Hampshire,  in  VERMONT. 
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Council  for  X.  En;*,  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Cr.pt. 
John  Mason,  both  churchmen  and  royalists,  and  designed 
to  be  called  the  Province  of  Maine.  In  the  spring  of  1623 
the  first  Eng.  settlement  in  this  prov..  w.  <>f  Piscataqua 
River,  was  made  at  Little  Harbor  mow  Rye).  Some  time 
after,  Gorges  and  Mason  divided  their  great  prov..  Mason 
taking  all  W.  of  the  Piscataqua  River.  In  1629  the  Council 
granted  Mason  his  share,  lying  between  the  middle  of  the 
Merrimack  River  and  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  reaching 
inland  60  m.  from  the  sea-coast,  with  all  islands  within  5 
leagues  thereof.  Mason  called  it  Xew  Hampshire,  and  sent 
over  substantial  colonists  with  cattle,  mills,  etc.  needed  for 
a  great  plantation.  Little  Harbor,  Strawberry  Bank  (now 
Portsmouth),  and  Dover  soon  became  considerable  settle- 
ments. The  first  settlers  were  churchmen.  Mason's  un- 
timely death  in  1635  retarded  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments. The  rigor  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Bay  Colony  soon 
introduced  among  the  settlements  an  active  Puritan  ele- 
ment, which  got  control  of  affairs,  and  annexed  all  the 
settlements  to  Mass,  in  1641.  The  latter  claimed  nearly  all 
X.  H.  to  be  within  the  charter  limits.  This  action  over- 
threw Mason's  proprietary  interest,  but  the  claims  of  his 
heirs  in  Eng.  issued,  40  yrs.  later,  in  the  emancipation 
of  X.  H.  In  1677  a  royal  order  restrained  Mass,  to  within 
3  m.  X.  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  in  1679  a  royal  com- 
mission established  a  govt.  over  the  prov.  of  N.  H.  The 
king  appointed  the  pres.  and  council,  and  the  people  elected 
an  assembly.  In  1692  a  royal  commission  established  a  new 
govt..  which  continued  till  overthrown  by  the  Revolution. 
The  king  appointed  the  gov.  and  council,  and  the  people 
chose  a  legislature.  From  1675  to  1750  the  inhabs.  suffered 
terribly  from  the  Indians.  The  limits  of  the  prov.,  much 
the  same  as  now,  were  fixed  by  royal  determination— the 
S.  and  E.  in  1740,  and  the  W.  in  1764.  X.  H.  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  first  assaults  on  royal 
authority  in  the  country  was  the  capture  by  her  patriots 
of  the  fort  at  Xew  Castle,  Dec.  1774.  A  State  const,  was 
adopted  in  1784.  The  Federal  const,  was  adopted  by  a  small 
majority  June  21,  1788.  While  provincial  authority  contin- 
ued, Portsmouth  was  the  seat  of  govt.  The  provisional 
govt.  during  the  Revolution  was  at  Exeter.  Since  1805 
Concord  has  been  the  cap.  of  the  State. 
Governors. 

Josiah  Bartlett 1792-94  Samuel  Dinsmoor  . . .     1849-52 

John  Taylor  Oilman.  1794-1805  Xoah  Martin 1852-54 

John  Laugdon 1805-09  Xathaniel  B.  Baker. . .  1854-55 

Jeremiah  Smith    1809-10  Ralph  Metcalf 1855-57 

John  Langdon  1810-12  William  Haile 1857-59 

William  Plumer 1812-13  Ichabod  Goodwin. ...  1859-61 

John  Taylor  Gilman. .  1813-16  Xathaniel  S.  Berry  . . .   1861-63 

William  Plumer 1816-19  Joseph  A.  Gilmore —  1863-65 

Samuel  Bell 1819-23  Frederic  Smyth 1865-67 

leviWoodbury 1823-24  Walter  Harriman 1867-69 

David  L  Merrill 1824-27  Onslow  Stearns 1869-71 

Benjamin  Pierce 1827-29  James  A.  Western 1871-72 

John  Bell  1829-30  Ezekiel  Straw 1872-74 

Matthew  Harvey 1830-31  James  A.  Weston 1874-75 

Jos  M.  Harper  (act'g).        1831 'Person  C.  Cheney 1875-77 

Samuel  Dinsmoor  ....  1831-34  Benj.  F.  Prescott 1877-79 

William  Badger 1834-36  Xatt  Head  1879-81 

Isaac  Hill 1836-39  Charles  H.  Bell 1881-83 

John  Page 1839-42  Samuel  W.  Hale 1883-85 

Henry  Hubbard 1842-44  Moody  Currier 1885-87 

JohnH.  Steele  1844-46 

Anthony  Colby 1846-17 

Jared  W.  Williams  . . .  1847-49 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

New  Haiup'ton,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la. 
Prin.  industry,  farming.  Pop.  1870.  455  ;  1880,  1105. 
New  Hartford,  Conn.  See  APPENDIX. 
New  Haven,  city  and  Important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  Xew  Haven  co..  Conn.,  and  the  prin.  settle- 
ment of  the  independent  colony,  founded  by  Davenport 
and  Eaton  in  1638.  The  charter  of  Charles  II.  given  to  Conn, 
in  1662  included  this  colony,  which  had  no  royal  charter,  un- 
der the  same  jurisdiction.  From  that  time  Hartford  and 
N  H  were  joint  caps,  until  1873.  X.  H.  is  at  the  head  of  a 
shallow  harbor,  into  which  2  small  streams  discharge  their 
waters.  The  town  and  city  have  now  the  same  limits.  1  he 
town  officers  are  selectmen,  7  in  number,  with  jurors,  con- 
stables, assessors,  etc.,  according  to  the  practice  of  X.  Eng. 
before  there  were  any  cities.  The  pop.  in  1850  was  20,345  ; 
in  1860,  39,267  ;  in  1870,  50,840 ;  in  1880,  62,882 ;  1885,  about 
75,000.  The  city  govt.,  over  a  terr.  divided  into  12  wards,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  with  2  aldermen  and  3  common  council- 
men  to  each  ward,  biennially  chosen.  The  funded  debt  in 
Jan.  1880  was  $849,000,  with  §25,000  of  floating  debt.  The  re- 
ceipts were  $451,141.99,  and  the  expenses  $445,463.62,  as 
stated  by  the  mayor  for  the  preceding  yr.  The  cost  of  the 
police  dept.  was  $77,718;  of  the  fire  dept,,  $55,501 :  of  the 
road  dept.,  $105.250;  for  education,  $281,293.  There  were 
26  public  schools  in  1880.  The  number  of  chs.  is  over  40.  A 
new  park  of  large  dimensions  has  been  laid  out,  aud^  the 
harbor  is  undergoing  very  important  improvements.  X.  H. 
is  the  seat  of  Yale  Coll.,  and  has  large  manufactures  of  car- 
riages, rifles,  etc.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

New  Hebrides,  heb'rid-ez,  a  large  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  situated  between  lat.  14°  and  20°  S.,  and  between 
168°  and  170°  E.  The  largest  and  best  known  of  them  is 
Tanua,  with  the  harbor  Erupabo ;  Santo,  Mallicolo.  and 
Erromango  have  also  been  visited  by  Europeans,  though  the 
extreme  savageness  of  the  inhabs.  makes  all  intercourse 
very  difficult.  The  islands  are  volcanic  and  fertile,  cov- 
ered with  forests  of  sandal  and  other  valuable  trees.  The 
inhabs.  belong  to  the  Papuan  race,  and  were  cannibals. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  from  70,000  to  100,000. 
New  Holland.  See  AUSTRALIA. 


New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 

one  of  the 
original  thir- 
teen, situated 
between  Del. 
RtrerandBay 
and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean 
and  Hudson 
River,  and  be- 
tween 3S'  .V.' 
50.42"  and  41° 
21'  19"  X.  lat.. 
and  73°  53' 
51.25"  and  75° 
33'  02.74"  W. 
Ion.:  bounded 
on  the  X.  by 
X.  Y..  on  the 
E.  by  Hudson 
River,  staten 
Island  Sound, 
Raritan  Bay, 
and  the  At- 
lantic. S.  by 
Del.  Bay,  and 

W.  by  Del.  and  Pa. :  extreme  length,  167%  m. :  greatest 
breadth,  59  m. ;  least  breadth,  32  m. :  area,  7815  sq.  m.  or 
5,001,600  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  X.  half  of  the  State  is  traversed 
by  3  distinct  ranges  of  mts. :  2  of  them,  the  Kittatinny 
or  Blue  Mt.,  called  Shawangunk  in  X.  Y..  and  the  Highland 
Range,  belong  to  the  Appalachian  chain,  while  the  third 
and  lower  range  lies  between  the  Highlands  and  the  ocean, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  low  mountain-range  which  descends 
from  Mass,  through  X.  Y.  and  enters  X.  J.  below  the  Pali- 
sades. The  interval  between  the  second  and  third  ranges  of 
mts.  is  throughout  most  of  its  extent  largely  charged  with 
trap-rock,  which  at  times,  as  at  the  Palisades,  completely 
obscures  its  matrix  and  appears  as  an  independent  line  of 
basalt.  The  Blue  or  Kittatinny  range  is  somewhat  the  high- 
est, rising  to  a  height  of  not  far  from  1800  ft.  at  High  Point, 
near  the  X.  Y.  line.  It  forms  an  almost  unbroken  ridge 
from  the  X.  Y.  State  line  to  the  Del.  Water  Gap.  Its  E. 
slope  is  steep.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  flat  and  generally 
covered  with  a  heavy  forest-growth.  The  Highland  range 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  mt. -ridges.  It  has  really 
no  long  unbroken  ridges  except,  the  Green  Pond  Mt.  range. 
The  highest  point  is  Rutherford's  Hill  on  Hamburg  Mt..  14*8 
ft.  above  the  sea.  though  Wawayanda  Mt.,  near  the  X.  Y. 
line,  is  1450  ft.  Schooley's  Mt.  and  the  Musconetcong  Mt.. 
both  favorite  summer  resorts,  are  2  of  the  many  ridges  of 
this  range.  Most  of  these  ridges  slope  gently  to  the  gen. 
level  on  their  X.  E.  faces,  while  the  S.  W.  terminate  abrupt- 
ly and  sometimes  precipitously.  The  trap  ridges  are  irreg- 
ularly distributed.  The  longest  and  most  widely  known  of 
these  is  that  generally  known  as  Palisade  Mt..  which,  com- 
mencing between  8  and  9  m.  W.  of  the  Hudson  River,  in 
Rockland  co.,  X.  Y.,  reaches  the  river  by  a  bold  curve,  and 
thence  follows  the  W.  bank  down  in  the  almost  perpendic- 
ular and  frowning  Palisades.  Xearly  parallel  with  this 
ridge,  and  from  10  to  18  m.  W.  of  it,  are  the  First,  Second, 
and  the  less  continuous  Third  Mts.,  which,  though  broader 
and  somewhat  higher  than  the  Palisades,  are  not  so  long. 
They  include  the  Orange  Mt..  Fairmount.  etc.  S.  W.  of  these 
are  other  less  extensive  but  prominent  trap  ridges  known 
as  Rocky  Hill.  Ten-mile  Run  Mt.,  Long  Hill.  Sourland  Mt., 
Goat  Hill,  and  farther  X.  Round  Mt.,  and  a  large  horseshoe- 
shaped  mass  of  trap  rising  767  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  known 
as  Pickle  Mt.  These  trap  ridges  all  have  their  E.  front 
abrupt  and  almost  perpendicular,  while  on  the  W.  side  they 
slope  gradually  toward  the  plain.  The  S.  half  of  X.  J.  has 
no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  mts.  The  Highlands  or 
Xavesink,  S.  of  Sandy  Hook,  are  about  400  ft.  high.  All  of 
S  X.  J.  is  a  gently  undulating  plain  in  the  centre,  150  to  190 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  sloping  gradually  to  the  ocean  on  one 
side  and  Del.  River  on  the  other.  The  valley  of  the  Del. 
River  from  the  X.  Y.  State-  line  to  the  Del.  Water  Gap,  a 
distance  of  40  m..  varies  in  breadth  from  U  m.  to  3  m.,  and 
possesses  great  beauty  and  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  At 
the  Water  Gap  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mt.  crosses  the  river, 
and  from  that  point  the  valley  is  broader.  Below  tins  the 
valley  stretches  out  in  wide  plains  of  sandy  loam,  brokei 
only  bv  occasional  trap-dikes,  as  far  as  Trenton,  when  clay 
deposits  take  the  place  of  sand  as  far  S.  as  Elsmborough, 
when  the  sand  again  resumes  its  sway.  The  Kittatiniiv 
Valley  lies  between  the  Kittatinny  Mt.  and  the  Highland 
Range,  and  is  everywhere  noted  for  its  rural  beauty  and 
agricultural  wealth. 

Jtirerf.  Batjt,  Lakes.— The  Hudson  River  bounds  the  Mate 
for  28  or  30  m.  It  receives  from  this  State  only  the  \\  allkill 
River,  with  3  small  affluents  of  that  stream.  Newark  Bay 
receives  the  Passaic  and  the  Hackensack  rivers,  with  tn 
affluents.  Raritan  Bay  receives  the  Raritan  River  with  its 
X.  and  S.  branches,  and  three  other  tnbu  anes  and  3  afflii 
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^iiue  Egg  Harbor  or  Mullica's  Ri\~.,  ___  ~- 
River.  Delaware  Bay  receives  the  Del.  River,  with 
tributaries  and  4  affluents  of  these ;  and  in  the  extren 
of  the  State  Cohansey  Creek  and  Maurice  River  as  well  as 
a  number  of  smaller  streams.  The  numerous  bays  along 
the  coast,  beside  Del.  Bay  and  Newark,  Raritan,  and  handy 
Hook  bays,  are  sometimes  called  bays,  sometimes  harbors 
or  sounds'  They  form  a  line  of  internal  water  communica- 
tion along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Metedeconk  Rher  to 
Cane  Mav  for  vessels  of  light  draught.  The  prin.  are  Bar- 
neglt  Bay  LitUe  Egg  Harfior.  Great  Bay  Absecom  Bay,  and 
Great  Egg  Harbor.  There  are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in 
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the  state,  but  few  of  them  are  of  considerable  size.  Green- 
\v< ..  nl  Lake,  partly  in  X.  Y.,  is  from  ^  to  ^  m.  wide  and  7  or 
8  m.  long.  Lake  Hopatoong  in  Morris  co.  is  5}^  m.  long  and 
t  r.  .in  !4  to  1-M  m.  wide.  Budd's  Lake  is  nearly  2  in.  long  and 
•T>4  to  1  in.  wide,  Green  I'ond.  also  in  Morris  co.,  between 
Green  Pond  and  Copperas  Mt-..  10-14  ft,  above  the  sea,  is 
3  m.  long  and  from  >4  to  V6  in.  in  width. 

MhttnUofiy  awl  Economic  Geology— The  clay  marls,  pure 
marls,  and  shell  marls  of  the  State  are  used  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  300,000  tons  per  annum  ;  lime,  also,  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes  ;  marsh  mud,  peat  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  fuel, 
not.  to  speak  of  the  great  variety  of  marine  products,  par- 
tially mineral,  used  for  fertilization;  building  matenals, 
Including  a  very  fine  gneiss,  white  and  blue  limestones, 
1'otMlam  sandstone  and  the  variety  of  N.  J.  free  or  sand 
stones ;  roofing  and  writing  slates  throughout  the  Kittatmny 
valley,  and  flag  and  paving  stones  of  large  size  and  excellent 
durable  material,  are  abundant  along  and  near  the  Hudson. 
Hydraulic  lime  and  clay  suitable  for  brick-making  are  plen- 
tiful and  largely  used.  N.  J.  has  vast  beds  of  the  best  iron 
ores.  There  are  in  Somerset  co.  and  elsewhere  in  the  State 
veins  of  copper  ore  which  have  been  worked  in  the  past, 
but  they  would  not  now  prove  profitable,  yielding  only  9  or 
10  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Zinc  ores  have  been  found 
only  in  2  localities,  but  they  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
supply  '  ,0  of  the  zinc  oxide  and  more  than  '/&  of  the  me- 
tallic zinc  produced  in  the  U.  S.  The  quantity  of  both  is 
said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  imported.  Lead  ore  (galena) 
occurs  at  several  localities,  but  is  not  sufficiently  abundant 
to  pay  for  working.  Nickel  has  also  been  found  in  small 
quantities.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of  excellent  quality 
are  dug  annually  to  the  extent  of  nearly  300,000  tons. 
Kaolin  is  also  found  in  extensive  deposits,  but  not  of  the 
best  quality,  and  infusorial  earth,  in  demand  for  polishing 
purposes  and  for  the  preparation  of  dynamite  or  giant 
powder,  in  Morris  co.  A  pure  white  sand,  equal  to  any 
known  for  glass  -  making  purposes,  abounds  in  S.  N.  J. 
Moulding  sand  of  good  quality,  and  sand  for  making  the 
brick  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  are  found  in  Burlington 
and  Morris  cos.  Graphite  or  plumbago  occurs  in  several 
parts  of  Morris  and  Passaic  cos. ;  it  has  been  mined  with 
profit.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  manganese,  molybdenum,  iron 
pyrites,  used  largely  for  producing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
greensand  for  chemical  purposes  and  glass- making,  are 
among  the  other  mineral  products  of  the  State. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— Though  much  of  the  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  it  is  easily  tilled,  and  by  the  addition  of  rich 
marls,  lime,  and  marsh-mud  of  the  tide-washed  portions 
of  the  State,  it  has  a  high  value.  Taking  all  parts  of  the 
State,  the  forest  area  may  be  calculated  as  comprising  about 
J^  of  the  State,  though  portions  of  this  are  scrub.  The 
prevalent  timber  of  the  S.  part  is  pine,  with  some  cedar  in 
the  svyamps  ;  the  N.  portion,  and  especially  the  forests  on 
the  hills,  are  composed  mostly  of  oak.  hickory,  chestnut, 
hornbeam,  tulip  tree,  basswood,  dogwood,  sassafras,  with 
wild  cherry  and  some  ash  and  elm.  The  Magnolia  glauca  is 
found  in  the  swamps.  Wild  grapes,  cranberries,  whortle- 
berries, blackberries,  and  raspberries  are  abundant,  and  the 
bitter-sweet,  wax-berry,  button-bush,  shad-bush,  and  box- 
elder  are  plentiful.  The  flora  of  the  State  is  very  large,  and 
many  of  the  flowers  are  of  great  beauty. 

Zoology.— There  are  in  N.  J.  bats,  moles,  shrews,  the  wild- 
cat, now  very  rare  ;  red  and  gray  foxes,  the  fisher,  weasel 
.or  stoat,  mink,  otter,  and  skunk  ;  the  black  bear,  raccoon, 
opossum,  squirrels ;  woodchuck  or  ground-hog,  muskrat, 
the  common  rabbit,  a  few  deer,  the  black  whale,  and  por- 
poise. The  birds  are  very  numerous,  comprising  the  turkey- 
buzzard  and  black  vulture,  the  eagle,  falcon,  hawk  and  fish- 
hawk,  owl,  cuckoo,  woodpecker,  humming-bird,  swift  or 
chimney  swallow,  whippoorwill  and  night-hawk,  kingfisher, 
fly-catcher,  thrush,  robin,  and  several  species  of  wren  ; 
wood-warbler,  swallow,  waxwing,  shrike,  creeper,  titmouse, 
shore-lark,  finch,  sparrow,  oriole,  crow,  bluejay,  turtle  dove 
and  wild  pigeon;  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  heron,  ibis, 
plover,  oyster-catcher,  avoset,  snipe,  curlew,  woodcock, 
rail,  swan,  wild-goose,  duck,  brant,  teal,  etc. ;  petrel,  gull 
tern,  pelican  and  gannet,  cormorant,  loon  and  diver  auk 
and  guillemot.  Of  reptiles  there  are  turtles,  terrapins,  tor- 
toises, and  lizards,  the  rattlesnake,  copperhead,  and  large 
milk-adder,  with  harmless  snakes,  including  the  black-snake 
and  water-snake;  salamander,  frog,  tree-toad,  and  toad. 
The  number  of  fishes  is  enormous,  comprising  the  perch 
sunfish  darter,  tautog  or  blackfish,  cunner  or  Conner. 
Bbeepatead,  and  porgy ;  weakfish,  angel-fish,  surgeon,  pilot 
ribbon-fish,  the  little  barracuda  ;  the  mackerel  family  in- 
cluding the  common  and  Sp.  mackerel,  bonito,  tunny 
spmous  dory;  bluefish,  swordfish,  gar  or  bill-fish,  flving- 
hsh,  pipe-fish,  stickleback,  mullet,  silver-side,  sandlariee 
red  sea-perch,  bullhead,  sculpin,  gurnard,  toad-fish,  goby 
blennv,  angler,  mouse-fish,  lump-fish,  the  cod  familv' 
flounder,  including  the  halibut ;  killie-fish.  salmon  brook- 
trout,  smelt,  soury,  the  shad  and  herring  family,  including 
several  species  of  herring,  the  common  shad,  alewife  moss- 
bunker,  and  anchovy ;  pike  and  gar,  chub,  minnow,  dace 
shiner  sucker,  eel,  catfish,  file-fish,  trunk-fish,  head-fish' 
globe-fish,  balloon-fish,  puffer,  sea-horse,  sturgeon  shark 
ray,  devil-fish,  and  lamprey. 

Climatt :.— The  climate  of  the  State  is  in  general  healthy 

tffering  in  the  character  of  its  winds  on  the  sea- coast  from 
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ttm  ,mc'les  '•  New  Brunswick,  49.32  inches  ;  Sandy  Hook 
52.99  inches. 
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bushels  ;  buckwheat,  400,414  bushels  ;  barley,  4,091  bushels. 
The  wool  clip  of  1880  produced  441,110  Ibs.  The  yield  of 
tobacco  was  172,315  Ibs. 

Farm  At/itn<itfi.—'fhe  census  of  1880  showed  86,940  horses, 
223.886  cattle,  117,020  sheep,  and  219,069  swine. 

Manufactures. — N.  J.  is  heavily  engaged  in  manufactures 
of  almost  all  descriptions,  its  vicinity  to  the  great  marts  of 
New  York  and  Phila.  giving  it  great  facilities  both  for 
marketing  its  products  and  importing  raw  materials  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  Cotton  and  woollen  factories  abound, 
and  the  various  products  of  iron  and  steel  (as  machinery, 
hardware,  steam-engines,  locomotives,  railway  cars,  etc.)  are 
produced  by  the  N.  J.  shops  in  great  number,  and  exported 
even  to  foreign  countries.  The  aggregate  product  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  in  1880  was  $10.341,896.  There 
were  then  3344  cotton  looms,  running  232,305  spindles,  em- 
ploying 4658  persons,  and  using  20,569  bales  of  cotton. 

Railroads.— In  Jan.  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  N.  J. 
1753  m.  of  railway,  costing  $167,618,355,  with  net  earnings  of 
$11,509,911,  and  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  $9,847 ,202. 
The  State  is  a  net-work  of  railways,  of  which  the  Central  of 
N.  J.,  the  N.  J.  Southern,  and  the  Pa.  are  among  the  chief. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  N.  J.  in 
1880  was  — real  estate,  $442,632,638;  personal,  8129,885,723 ; 
total,  $572,518,361 ;  rate  of  State  tax,  2}^  mills  on  $1,  pro- 
ducing $895,250;  aggregate  raised  by  taxation.  State,  co., 
and  municipal,  $8,958,065  ;  amount  of  State  debt,  less  sink- 
ing fund,  $813,675 ;  total  State  and  local  indebtedness,  net, 
$49,547,102. 

Commerce.— The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  N.  J.  from  its 
3  ports  of  entry  was,  in  1881— imports,  $166,219 ;  exports, 
$88,595.  The  interior  commerce  is  enormous,  but  no  statis- 
tics of  it  exist.  The  aggregate  shipping  of  N.  J.  in  1880  ex- 
hibited 1303  registered  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  108,962. 

Banks.— In  Oct.  1881  there  were  in  N.  J.  67  national  banks, 
with  capital  of  $12,960,000;  circulation.  $10,386,784;  U.  S. 
bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $11.671.350 ;  aggregate  deposits, 
$28,469,730.  There  were  also  33  savings  banks,  with  deposits 
of  $20.388,409  ;  10  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $1,167,683 
capital  and  $3,487,561  deposits,  and  5  private  bankers,  with 
$26,231  capital  and  $1560  deposits.  There  were  21  insurance 
cos.  belonging  to  the  State,  which  paid  losses  in  1881  of 
$1.218,820 ;  premiums  received  in  1880,  $1,678,886. 

Education,  Etc.— In  1880  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (5-18  yrs.)  was  .330,685,  of  whom  205,240  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  with  average  attendance  of  116,860 ;  aggre- 
gate expenditure  for  public  schools  in  1880,  $2,039,938,  of 
which  teachers'  salaries  required  $1,391.550.  N.  J.  has  4 
univs.  and  colls.,  with  71  instructors  and  688  students,  pay- 
ing tuition  fees  of  $21,136  in  1880.  The  Coll.  of  N.  J.  at 
Princeton  is  one  of  the  oldest  insts.  of  learning  in  Amer. 
Normal  schools,  female  sems.,  and  acads.  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  In  1882  there  were  pub.  in  N.  J.  209  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  of  which  24- were  daily. 

Churches.— The  M.  E.  denomination  comes  first,  with  492 
chs.,  338  ministers,  and  74,926  members ;  Presb.,  268  chs.,  365 
ministers,  46,070  members;  Bap.,  172  chs.,  32,367  members; 
R.  Cath.,  142  chs.,  184  priests,  and  about  175,000  pop. ;  Re- 
formed Ch.,  114  chs.,  18,683  members  ;  Prot.  Epis.,  136  chs., 
14,926  members;  Lutheran,  74  chs.,  8360  members;  and  20 
other  denominations,  with  from  3400  to  100  members  each. 

Population.— In  1860,  672.035;  1870,  906,096;  1880,  1,131,116; 
(white  1,092,017,  colored  39,099,  including  170  Chi.,  74  Indians, 
and  2  Japanese). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.  —  Newark,  136,508; 
Jersey  City,  120,722  ;  Paterson,  51,039  ;  Camden,  41,659  ;  Ho- 
boken,  30,999  ;  Trenton  (cap.),  29,910  ;  Elizabeth,  28,229  ;  New 
Brunswick,  17,166;  Orange,  13,207;  Bayonne,  9372;  Bridge- 
ton,  8722 :  Plainfield,  8125  ;  Millville,  7660  ;  Phillipsburg,  7181 ; 
Passaic,  6532  ;  Railway,  6455 ;  Burlington,  6090  ;  Atlantic  City, 
5477;  Morristown,  5418;  Salem,  5056;  Hackensack,  4248. 
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Morris  

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 


T-C 
t-  ]•: 

t-n 

«-c 

«  c 

7-B 

v- 1 1 
B  i: 
!  !•: 
8-C 
4-C 
8-D 
4-E 
•j  D 


1-C 
3-D 
2  C 


14,093 
30,122 
53,689 
46,193 
8,349 
34,665 

143,839 
21,562 

129,067 
36,963 
46,:'86 
45.029 
46,195 
43,137 
13,628 
46,416 
23,940 
23,510 
23,168 


41,H59 
34,336 


18,704 
36,786 
55.402 
62^942 
9,765 
37,687 

189,929 
25,886 

187,944 
38,570 
58,061 
5-2,286 
55.538 
50,861 
14,455 
68,860 
24,579 
27,163 
23,539 
55.571 
36,589 


May's  Landing.. 

Hackemack 

Mt.  Holly 

ICamdeii 

Cape  May  C.-H. 

Bridgeton 

Newark 

jWoodbury 

Jersey  City 

Flemi'ngton 

Trenton 

New  Brunswick. 

Freehold 

Morristown 

Tom's  River  .... 

Paterson 

Salem 

Somerville 

Newton  

Elizabeth 

Belvirtere  


906,096  I  1,131,116 


744 
4,248 

4l',659 

570 

8,722 

136,508 

2,398 

120,722 

1,751 

29,910 

17,166 

2,432 

5,418 

51,031 
5,056 
3,105 
2,513 

28,229 
1,713 


*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  New  Jersey. 

History. —It  is  probable  that  somewhere  between  1614  and 
1620  a  few  But.  traders  established  themselves  in  Bergen. 
The  whole  region  was  claimed  by  the  New  Netherlands 
colonists,  and  in  1623  a  fort  was  established  4  m.  below 
Phila.,  on  the  Del.  The  region  along  the  Del.  was  granted 
in  1634  to  Sir  Edmund  Ployden,  who  called  it  New  Albion. 
About  1638  the  Del.  River  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Swedes 
and  Finns,  who  purchased  land  from  the  Indians  and  planted 
a  colony,  calling  it  New  Sweden.  In  1655  a  Dut.  force, 
headed  by  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  gov.  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
conquered  the  Swe.  colony.  In  1664  the  Dut.  were  con- 
quered by  an  Eng.  force  sent  by  Charles  II.,  who  had  granted 
the  entire  region  between  the  Del.  and  Conn,  rivers  to  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York.  Some  N.  Eng.  colonists  the  same 
yr.  settled  at  Elizabethtown.  In  this  or  the  following  yr. 
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the  duke  of  York  conveyed  the  present  terr.  of  N.  j .  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  it  was  called  New 
Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  held 
the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  royalist  gov.  for  Charles  IT.  Sir  George 
sent  out  his  brother,  Philip  Carteret.  in  1065  to  be  gov.,  but  his 
administration  proved  unpopular.  In  1670  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  colony,  and  a  natural  son  of  Sir  George  was  for  a 
short  time  gov.  In  1C74  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  half  to  2  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Fen  wick  and  By  Hinge,  who  in 
1682  sold  it  to  William  Penn.  The  colony  was  now  divided 
into  E.  and  W.  Jersey  by  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor to  a  point  on  the  Del.  in  lat.  41°  40'  N.  In  1682  or  1683 
Penn  purchased  all  Carteret's  rights  in  E.  Jersey,  and  the 
colony  became  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Friends.  The 
colony  had  no  Indian  troubles,  and  its  growth  was  rapid 
until  the  Revolution,  in  which  a  majority  of  its  inhabs.  took 
an  eager  part.  Active  preparations  were  made  for  the  com- 
ing conflict  by  the  N.  J.  patriots  ;  they  were  represented  in 
the  Continental  Cong.,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776, 2  days  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  their  provincial  cong.  re- 
ported and  adopted  a  const,  for  an  independent  State,  which 
was  ratified  on  the  18th  of  July  following,  and  under  which 
the  State  was  governed  until  1844,  when  its  present  const, 
was  adopted.  During  the  war  N.  J.  suffered  severely  from 
the  incursions  of  Brit,  troops  and  Tories,  and  the  important 
battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and 
Monmouth  were  fought  within  the  State.  The  Federal 
const,  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  Dec.  18,  1787.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  State  const,  of  1776  allowed 
universal  suffrage,  both  male  and  female,  white  and  col- 
ored. Women  continued  to  vote  when  they  chose  till  1807. 
The  const,  of  1844  restricts  suffrage  to  white  males  over  21 
yrs.,  and  this  provision  was  modified  subsequently  to  accord 
with  the  U.  S.  constitutional  amendments. 
Governors. 

William  Livingston. . .  1789-94  Daniel  Haines 1848-51 

William  Patterson. . . .        1794  George  F.  Fort 1851-54 

Richard  Howell 1794-1801  Rodman  M.  Price 1854-57 

Joseph  Bloomfield.   ..  1801-12  William  A.  Newell....  1857-60 

Aaron  Ogden 1812-13  Charles  S.  Olden 1860-63 

William  S.  Penniugtou  1813-15  Joel  Parker 1863-66 

Mahlon  Dickerson . . . .  1815-17  Marcus  L.  Ward 1866-69 

Isaac  II.  Williamson. .  1817-291Theodore  F.  Randolph  1869-72 

Peter  D.  Vroom 1829-32  Joel  Parker 1872-75 

Samuel  L.  Southard..  1832-33  Joseph  D.  Bedle 1875-78 

Elias  P.  Seeley 18*3  George  B.  McClellan . .  1878-81 

Peter  D.  Vroom 1833-36  George  C.  Ludlow  ....  1881-84 

Philemon  Dickerson . .  1836-37  i  Leon  Abbett 1884-87 

William  Pennington..  1837-43 

Daniel  Haines 1843-44 

Charles  C.  Stratton...  1844-48 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

New  Jersey,  College  of,  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presb.  synod  of  N.  Y.,  which  then  included  N.  J. 
Chartered  by  N.  J.  in  1746,  it  was  opened  in  Elizabethtown 
in  May  1747,  received  a  more  liberal  charter  in  1748,  was 
removed  to  Newark,  and  finally  to  Princeton  in  1757,  where 
a  large  coll.  was  erected  named  Nassau  Hall.  The  coll. 
yr.  is  divided  into  three  terms ;  some  of  the  studies  are 
elective  in  the  junior  and  senior  yrs.  There  are  many 
prizes  and  fellowships,  the  recipients  of  the  latter  being  re- 
quired to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study  for  one  yr. 
after  graduation. 

New  Jersey  Tea.    See  CEANOTHUS. 

New  Jeru'salem  Chnrcli.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  to  the  Ch.  which  he  declared  it  to 
be  his  mission  to  found.  The  essentials  of  this  Ch.,  as  stated 
by  Swedenborg  himself,  are  —  I.  The  divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  II.  the  holiness  of  the  Word ; 
III.  a  life  of  charity. 

I.  The  Divinity  of  the  Lord—  Swedenborg  utterly  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  3  persons  in  one  God.  He  asserts  a  trinity 
of  essence,  but  not  of  person,  in  God.  It  may  assist  us  to 
comprehend  this  Trinity  if  we  look  at  the  corresponding 
trinity  in  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  The  soul  is  by  itself  inconceivable  and  without  shape 
or  force.  But  the  soul  forms  and  fills  a  body— a  material 
body  while  we  live  on  earth,  and  a  spiritual  body  afterward. 
The  soul  is  manifested  in  and  by  the  body,  and  acts  through 
it  as  its  instrument.  Here  we  have  soul,  body,  and  action, 
and  these  3  make  up  the  living  man.  Jehovah,  the  Father, 
is  in  himself  inaccessible  to  thought.  He  Is  forever  in  the 
Divine  Humanity,  and  through  this  Divine  Humanity  he 
acts,  and  this  action  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Before  his  in- 
carnation his  Divine  Humanity  made  itself  known  by  vari- 
ous revelations.  Since  that  event  he,  as  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ,  is  the  only  proper  object  of  love  and 
worship  for  all  who  know  him.  Jehovah,  the  Father,  as- 
sumed a  human  nature,  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  human  nature  was  full  of  germs  of  evil  which  she  had 
inherited.  Jesus  Christ  was  tempted  through  them,  but 
overcame  them  all ;  and  as  each  evil  was  overcome  and  put 
away,  the  opposite  good  took  its  place,  until  the  indwelling 
divinity  filled  the  assumed  humanity,  and  made  it  divine 
and  one  with  the  Father.  The  glorification  of  the  assumed 
humanity  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  regeneration  of  man. 
Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  "  Proprium  "  is  important.  The 
word  may  be  translated  "  Ownhood  :"  and  the  doctrine  is 
this :  Life  flowing  into  man  from  the  Lord  is  given  to  him 
to  be  his  own.  He  is  in  no  sense  and  no  measure  inde- 
pendent of  God,  for  every  thought  and  every  feeling  come 
to  him  from  God.  It  is  given  to  him  to  be  his  own ;  and  by 
this  gift  of  the  ownhood  of  his  life  man  is  himself  and  free. 
Hence,  what  a  man  loves  and  does  from  love  he  appropri- 
ates ;  that  is,  adds  to  his  ownhood.  By  this  doctrine  of 
man's  ownhood  of  life  Swedenborg  explains  the  origin 
evil.  Man,  being  actually  free,  may  turn  to  evil  or  to  good, 
and  may  pervert  the  life  he  receives  by  influx.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Lord  gave  and  gives  him  freedom.  Children  inherit 
the  qualities  of  their  parents  and  ancestors.  By  this  inher- 


itance man's  natural  "  proprium  "  is  full  of  proclivities  to 
evil ;  and  the  whole  effort  of  Divine  Providence  in  relation 
to  every  man  is  to  oleanse  and  vivify  this  ownhood 

II.  The  Holiness  of  the  Word.  —  The  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  uttered  by  him  through  writers  who  were  fully  inspir- 
ed, and  whose  minds  he  used  as  his  instruments.    It  was  so 
written  that  it  might  be  the  expression  of  infinite  and  divim- 
wisdom.    This  word,  or  wisdom,  is  in  the  heavens  a  per- 
petual S9urce  of  light  for  all  angels.    Upon  earth  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  human  laug.,  that  it  may  give  the  light  of  life  to 
all  who  live  on  earth.  Within  the  literal  sense  is  the  spiritual 
sense,  in  which  the  Word  is  read  by  those  in  heaven  ;  and 
this  internal  sense  is  adequately  expressed  by  the  literal 
sense,  because  this  literal  sense  corresponds  perfectly  to  the 
spiritual  sense. 

III.  A  Life  of  Charity. —This  word  does  not  mean  wit li 
Swedenborg  eleemosynary  gifts  or  acts.    These  are  good, 
and  should  be  done  when  and  as  they  are  called  for.    But 
charity  is  the  love  of  the  neighbor ;  and  this  is  heavenly  and 
leads  to  heaven  when  it  is  founded  upon  love  to  the  Lord. 
Its  highest  and  truest  work  is  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
daily  duty  in  all  the  things  required  of  us  by  the  place  or 
position  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  us.    So  it  is  we 
may  do  the  most  good  to  others,  and  manifest  our  love  to 
Him  who  has  given  us  this  way  of  being  useful,  and  there- 
fore happy ;  for  all  happiness  is  founded  upon  usefulness. 
[from  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  T.  PAUSONS,  LL.D.] 

New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

New  Lexington,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

New  Le'on,  a  state  of  the  Mex.  Republic,  is  bounded  by 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamaulipas,  and  Cohahuila,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  23,635  sq.  m.  Pop.  203,284.  Cap.  Monterey. 

New  Lls'bon,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Columbiana  co.,  O. 
Pop.  1870.  1569:  1880,  2028. 

New  Loii'don,  city,  R.  R.  centre,  port  of  entry,  and 
one  of  the  caps,  of  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Thames 
River,  3  m.  from  its  entrance  into  L.  I.  Sound ;  has  daily 
communication  with  New  York  by  steamboat.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Ft.  Trumbull  is 
located  here.  Pop.  1870.  9576  ;  1880,  10,537. 

New  London,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Waupaca  and 
Outagamie  cos.,  Wis.,  on  Wolf  River,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Embarras,  40  m.  S.  W.  of  Green  Bay  and  48m.  N.  W. 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  1870,  1015  ;  1880,  1808. 

New'man  (FRANCIS),  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  N.  H. 
(1638),  and  subsequently  at  New  Haven ;  was  sec.  under 
Gov.  Eaton  ;  was  in  1653  a  com.  to  the  Dut.  govt.  at  Manhat- 
tan to  complain  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
colony ;  was  chosen  assistant  gov.  1653.  com.  of  the  united 
colonies  1654  and  1658,  and  was  gov.  of  New  Haven  from 
1658  to  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1660. 

Newman  (FRANCIS  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lond.  June 
27, 1805,  grad.  at  Worcester  Coll.,  Ox.,  1826 ;  was  fellow  of 
Baliol  1826-30,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  theological 
objections  to  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  proceed- 
ed with  Mr.  Graves  and  others  on  a  kind  of  mission  to  the 
Mohammedans ;  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  of  Oriental  lit.,  but  became  widely  alienated  from 
Anglican  theol. ;  was  classical  tutor  in  Bristol  Coll.  from 
1834-40,  prof,  of  classics  at  Manchester  New  Coll.,  Lond., 
1840-46,  and  prof,  of  the  Lat.  lang.  and  lit.  at  Univ.  Coll., 
Lond.,  1846-63,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  lit.  Mr.  N.  has  diverged  from  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  though  the  title  of  his 
first  book  betrays  a  longing  for  ecclesiastical  unity.  Wrote 
Essays  toward  a  Ch.  of  the  Future  and  the  Organization  of 
Philanthropy,  Hist,  of  the  Heb.  Monarchy,  Phases  of  Faith,  or 
Passages  from  the  Hist,  of  my  Creed,  etc. 

Newman  (JOHN  HENRY),  D.  D.,  brother  of  F.W.New- 
man, b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  21,  1801,  was  ed.  at  Baling  and  at  Trin- 
ity Coll.,  Ox. ;  grad.  B.  A.  1820 ;  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel, 
took  Anglican  orders  1824;  was  vice-prin.  of  St.  Alban's 
Hall  1825-26,  tutor  of  Oriel  1826 ;  opposed  Catholic  emanci- 
pation 1829 ;  was  one  of  the  univ.  preachers  1830 :  joined 
with  Hurrell  Froude  in  forming  a  conservative  Anglo-Cath- 
olic party  within  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  ;  visited  Rome  and  Sic. 
1832-33 ;  took  part  with  Keble  and  Pusey  in  originating  the 
"  Oxford  Movement ;"  was  a  leader  in  the  propaganda  of 
"  High  Church  "  doctrines  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Tracts 
for  the  Times ;  rapidly  developed  his  tendencies  toward 
Rom.  Catholicism ;  was  in  1828-43  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's, 
Ox.,  and  chaplain  of  Littlemore,  and  acquired  great  fame 
as  a  preacher  and  writer ;  founded  at  Littlemore  in  1842  a 
community  of  ascetics.  In  1845  he  joined  the  R.  Cath.  priest- 
hood, and  became  head  of  the  Oratorian  establishment  at 
Birmingham ;  was  rector  of  the  R.  Cath.  Univ.,  Dublin, 
1854-58,  and  then  became  head  of  the  R.  Cath.  school  at 
Ed<*baston.  Wrote  Essay  on  Development  of  Chr.  Doctrine, 
Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  Theory  of  Religious  Belief,  etc. 
He  was  appointed  cardinal  May  12,  1879. 

Newman  (JOHN  P.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  \ork  Sept.  1, 1826, 
ed  at  Cazenovia  Sem. ;  became  a  minister  of  the  M.  K  Ch. ; 
was  for  several  yrs.  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  M.  E.  ch., 
Wash.,  D.  C..  and  chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  senate  1869-74 ;  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  and  author 
of  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  The  Thrones  and  Palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Pastor  of  Madison  avenue  Congl. 

C^ewman  ('SAMUEL),  b.  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
1602  grad.  at  Ox.  1620 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  came 
to  Mass.  1636 ;  preached  nearly  2  yrs  at  Dorchester ;  was 
pastor  of  the  ch.  at  Weymouth  1638-43,  and  removed  in  1644. 
with  a  portion  of  his  ch.,  to  Seconet.  where  they  founded 
town  of  Rehoboth.  Author  of  a  Concordance  for  the  Stole, 
known  as  the  Cambridge  Concordance.  D.  July  5,  1663. 

Newmar'kel,  town  of  Eng.,  partly  in  the  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, partly  in  that  of  Suffolk,  is  the  seat  of  the  most 
famous  race-course  in  Eng.,  and  most  of  its  inhabs.  are 
jockeys,  grooms,  trainers,  and  stablemen.  Pop.  45.J4. 

New  Marfcet,  N.  H.    See  APPENDIX. 


NEW  MEXICO— NEW  ORLEANS. 


New  Jttex'leo,  a  S.  W.  Terr,  of  the  U.  S.,  between 
31°  30'  and  37°  X.  hit.  and  103°  2'  and  109°  2'  \V.  Ion.  ;  bounded 
..n  tin;  X.  byCoL,  ..n  Hi.'  K.  by  Ind.  Terr,  and  Tex.,  on  the 
s  l.v  Tex.  and  Mex..  <.n  the  \V.  by  Ari. ;  length  from  >  to 
s  .{'».->  in.  on  the  K.  side.  380  m.  on  the  W.  side;  breadth 
from  E.  to  \\'.,  330  in.  on  tlie  X.  line,  352  m.  on  the  S. ;  area, 
lvr,;..vii  s.j.  in.  or  7x,4ol,200  acres. 

/•',„•,  ,,fii,.  Cn-intri/.-'S.  M.  forms  a  part  of  the  lofty  table- 
land wliieh  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  ranges  as  well 
;is  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  This  table-land  gradually 
slopes  southward  to  the  Llano  Estacado  or  Staked  Plain 
and  at  El  Paso.  The  Llano  Estacado  is  a  broad,  almost 
level,  treeless,  and  waterless  plain,  extending  over  3  or  4 
degrees  of  Ion.  and  nearly  as  many  of  lat.,  which  is  appar- 
ently barren,  but  is  capable,  if  by  any  means  it  can  be  irri- 
gated, of  yielding  large  crops.  From  the  elevated  table-land 
there  rise  hundreds  of  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  W  . 
of  the  Rio  Grande  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  lift  them- 
selves from  3000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  mesa  or  plateau. 
The  mt. -chains  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  are  known  lo- 
eidly  as  the  Guadalupe,  Sacramento,  and  Organ  Mts.,  and 
still  farther  E.  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Hueca,  Capitana,  etc., 
which  form  the  W.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rip  Pecos. 
W.  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Sierra  Madre  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous chains  and  some  isolated  peaks.  The  prin.  of  these 
mt.-chains  are  the  Sierra  San  Mateo,  the  Zuni  Mts.,  the 
sierra  del  Datil,  and  the  Sierra  Mimbres.  Still  farther  W. 
the  San  Juan  Mts.  enter  the  Terr,  from  Col.,  and  the  heavy 
masses  of  the  Mogollon  Mts.  and  the  Pinaleno,  Peloncito, 
and  Chiricahua  Mts.  from  Ari.  The  prin.  river  of  N.  M.  is 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  has  a  gen.  direction  from  N.  to  S., 
but  is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course  through  N.  M. 
It  receives  from  the  W.  2  tributaries,  the  Rio  Chama  and 
the  Rio  Puerco,  and  from  the  E.  several  smaller  streams. 
The  Rio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  drains  the 
8.  E.  and  E.  portion  of  the  Terr.,  and  the  Canadian  River 
and  2  or  3  of  its  branches  the  N.  E.  The  W.  portion  is 
drained  by  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Col.  River  and  their 
affluents,  and  particularly  by  the  San  Juan,  Little  Col.,  and 
Gila,  each  of  which  has  3  or  4  considerable  tributaries. 

Minerals.— Gold  and  silver  are  both  abundant  in  this  Terr. 
The  oldest  mining  dists.  are  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Pinos 
Altos,  Cimarron,  Arroya  Hondo,  Manzano,  and  Moreno, 
and  tracts  in  the  Organ  Mts.,  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Carriza, 
Jicarrilla,  and  the  Mogollon  and  Magdalena  Mts.  Copper  is 
found  in  very  rich  ores  in  several  parts  of  the  Terr.,  the 
Santa  Rita  mine  in  Grant  co.  producing  3000  Ibs.  of  copper 
per  week.  Galena  mines  in  the  Organ  Mts.  yield  80  per  cent, 
of  pure  lead,  beside  about  $50  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
Iron  and  salt  are  abundant.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the 
Placiere  Mts.,  on  the  E.  border  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  30 
or  40  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Santa  Fe,  and  bituminous  at  various 
points  in  cations  in  the  Cretaceous  plains,  where  by  erosion 
the  strata  have  been  cut  through  to  the  coal-measures,  and 
the  lignites  in  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Terr. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  N.  M.,  and  the  Hot 
Springs,  about  5  m.  from  Las  Vegas,  have  a  very  high  repu- 
tation. The  temperature  varies  from  80°  to  140°  F. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— The  mt. -ranges  are  partially  covered 
(where  they,  are  not  basaltic)  with  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and 
other  evergreens.  The  foot-hills  have  extensive  tracts  of 
pifion  or  nut  pine  and.  a  smaller  cedar,  and  in  the  river  bot- 
toms are  belts  of  cottonwood,  sycamore,  and  other  decidu- 
ous trees.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  Terr,  there  are  numerous 
groves  of  oak  and  walnut ;  in  the  Llano  Estacado  the  mes- 
quite  grows  to  a  varying  height  of  from  5  to  20  ft.  In  the  S. 
and  S.  W.  portions  of  the  Terr,  the  tree  cactus  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  landscape.  There  are  many  indigenous 
grasses  in  the  Terr.,  the  most  widely  spread  and  valuable 
of  them  all  being  the  nutritious  mesquite  or  gama-grass. 
which  grows  during  the  rainy  season  of  July  and  Aug., 
ripens  in  the  autumn,  and  dries  on  its  stalk,  furnishing  to 
cattle,  in  its  stalks  and  rich  seeds,  a  valuable  natural  hay  of 
which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  arable  soils,  under 
the  influence  of  irrigation,  yield  fair  crops,  but  the  soil  is  not 
remarkable  for  fertility. 

Zoology.— The  deer,  elk,  big-horn,  wild-hog,  antelope,  cou- 
gar or  panther,  ocelot,  lynx,  the  grizzly,  Mexican  or  brown 
and  the  black  bear,  the  coyote,  wolf,  marmot  or  gopher 
beaver,  skunk,  weasel,  rabbit,  hare,  and  squirrel  are  the 
prin.  quadrupeds,  while  vultures,  hawks,  turkeys,  geese 
swans,  brant,  ducks,  and  teal  are  the  most  common  birds' 
and  scorpions,  lizards,  and  horned  frogs  are  the  most  abun- 
dant reptiles.  Centipedes  are  not  uncommon. 

Uimate.-The  climate  of  N.  M.,  though  varied,  is  dry.    In 

'  5v    ram-'e  of  the  thermometer  is  between  10°  and  75° 

;he  b.  the  temperature  is  very  mild,  the  thermometer 


•e  K    B.  E    S.  W.,  W..  and  N.   The  climate  has  justly 
a  high  reputation  for  healthfulness. 

Agricultural  Prodiicttt.-The  sterility  of  soil  and  paucity  of 
jp.  do  not  permit  large  production  of  cereal  crops    By  the 
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^ar?«  Ammals.-Vy  the  census  of  1880  N.  M    had  14  547 
horses.  Mj.701  cattle,  2.088,831  sheep,  and  7857  swine 
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kmgest  ihiel          Atc1nson'  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  are  the 

—The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1881  was 
J19.5i3.624 ;  rate  of  tax,  50  cents  on  $100  for  Territorial  pur- 


COUNTIES. 

•Ref. 

6-J 
5-K 
7-J 
7-1 
7-K 
5-K 
5-1 
6-K 
5-J 
7-J 
7-1 
5-1 
6-J 

Pop.  1870. 

7,591 
1,992 
5,864 
1,143 
1,803 
8,056 
9,294 
16,058 
9,699 

6',603 
12,079 
9,093 

91,874 

Pop.  1880.     COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Bernalitlo.... 
Colfax  

Dona  Ana 

17,225 
3,398 
7,612 
4,539 
2,513 
9,751 

Albuquerque  
Springer  

2,315 
34 

Grant  

S^^'-V  

1,800 
638 
915 

Lincoln  

Mora  . 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba    .     ... 

11,023 
20,638 
10,867 

•",875 
11,029 
13,095 

119,565 

Ti»rra  Amarilla  .  . 

San  Miguel  
Santa  Fe 

Santa  F«  

6,635 
l',212 
"876 

HiHsborough  

Taos  
Valencia  

Total 

Fernandez  de  Taos. 
Los  Lunas  

poses  ;  total  taxation,  $126,942 ;  aggregate  debt,  Territorial, 
local,  etc.,  $84.872. 

Banking  Institutions. — In  Oct.  1881  there  were  4  national 
banks  in  N.  M.,  with  capital  of  $400,000  ;  circulation,  §3.-)2,- 
437 :  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $400,000 ;  deposits, 
$1,125,640.  There  were  also  8  private  bankers,  with  capital 
of  $13,333  and  $459,518  deposits. 

Education,  Etc.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(7-18  yrs.)  as  last  reported  was  29,312,  of  whom  only  4755 
were  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1880.  Total  expenditure 
for  public  schools  in  1880,  $28,973,  of  which  §28,002  was  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

Churches.— The  R.  Cath.  religion  is  greatly  in  the  ascen- 
dency, owing  to  the  Sp.  origin  of  so  many  of  the  inhabs.  It 
claims  121,000  Catholic  pop.,  38  chs.,  and  94  priests;  the 
Presbs.  have  7  chs.  and  162  members,  and  the  Baps.  1  ch 
and  20  members. 

Population.— In  1870,  91,874  ;  1880,  119.565  (white  108,721 
colored  10,844,  including  57  Chi.  and  9772  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.  —  Santa  Fe  (cap  ) 
6635  ;  Albuquerque,  2315  ;  Silver  City,  1800 ;  Las  Vegas,  pop 
not  given  ;  Socorro,  1272  ;  Bernalillo,  1223. 


'  Reference  for  location  of  , 


ap  of  New  Mexico  in  article  CALI- 


History. — At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Amer.  conti- 
nent N.  M.  had  a  large  and  industrious  pop.,  either  Aztec 
or  Toltec,  who  had  their  walled  towns,  their  stone  dwell- 
ings, several  stories  in  height,  their  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  wool,  their  rude  but  effective  weapons  of  war.  and  who 
cultivated  and  irrigated  the  soil  and  gathered  therefrom 
large  crops.  They  were  idolaters.  The  Sp.  adventurers 
Alyar  Nufiez,  Marco  de  Niza,  and  Coronado  penetrated  to 
this  region  in  1537,  1539,  and  1540.  In  1581  the  country  \vas 
explored  by  Capt.  Francisco  de  Bonillo  and  his  comrades, 
all  Sp.  adventurers,  through  whose  account  of  it  it  was 
named  New  Mexico.  Between  1595  and  1599  Juan  de  Ofiate 
was  sent  thither  by  the  viceroy  of  Mex.  to  establish  forts, 
colonies,  and  missions,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
countiy  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  king  of  Sp.  Ofiaie 
was  successful,  but  at  length  the  Indians  rose,  and  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country  in  1680.  In  1698  the  Span- 
jards  regained  a  portion  of  their  former  power.  In  1822  the 
inhabs.  of  N.  M.  united  with  the  other  inhabs.  of  Mex.  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Sp.,  and  thenceforward  until  1846 
they  were  governed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  states 
of  Mex.  In  1846  Gen.  Stephen  Kearny  with  a  small  U.  S. 
force  captured  Santa  Fe,  and  soon  after  conquered  the 
whole  teiT.  and  raised  the  Amer.  flag  there.  In  1848  it  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The 
present  Territorial  govt.  was  organized  Sept.  9, 1850.  By  the 
treaty  of  Dec.  30,  1853,  what  was  known  as  the  Gadsden 
purchase  was  added  to  it.  It  then  comprised  the  whole 
of  Ari.  and  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Col.  Ari.  was  set  off 
from  it  in  1863,  and  the  portion  of  Col.  in  1865.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  late  c.  war  N.  M.  was  the  scene  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  strife.  In  1859  the  Territorial  legislature 
passed  a  law  recognizing  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
Terr.,  but  this  was  repealed  in  1861,  and  with  it  was  abol- 
ished the  system  of  peonage,  a  modified  slavery. 

Governors. 
1851-52  William  A.  Pile 1869-71 


1852-53  Marsh  Giddings 1871-76 

1&53  Samuel  B.  Axtell 1876-78 

Lewis  Wallace 1878-81 


Lionel  A.  Sheldon....  1881-85 


James  S.  Calhoun 

William  C.  Lane 

Solon  Borland 

David  Merriwether. . .  1853-57 
Abraham  Rencher —  1857-61 

Henry  Conolly 1861-65 

Robert  B.  Mitchell. . . .  1865-67 
W.  F.  M.  Arny  (acting)  1867-69 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

New  Mll'ford,  Litchfleld  co.,  Conn.,  36  m.  N.  of  Bridge- 
port, on  the  Housatonic  River  and  R.  R.,  contains  the  Adel- 
phic  Inst.,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco-packing  towns 
in  N.  Eng.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3586 ;  1880,  3907. 

New'nan,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Coweta  co.,  Ga. 
Pop.  1870.  1917  :  1880,  2006. 

New  Netherlands,  the  old  name  of  the  country  sit- 
uated between  Del.  and  Conn,  rivers.  The  exclusive  right 
to  trade  here  was  granted,  Oct.  11,  1614,  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral to  the  explorers.  In  1623  N.  N.  was 'made  a  prov.  or 
co.  of  Hoi.,  and  the  States-General  granted  it  the  armorial 
distinction  of  a  count.  In  Sept.  1664  N.  N.,  which  Charles 
II.  had  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  con- 
quered by  the  capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam. 

New  Orleans,  or'le-anz,  city  and  important  R.  R.  cen- 
tre of  La.,  the  commercial  metropolis  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  Gulf  States,  on  both  sides  (chiefly  the  N.)  of  the  Miss., 
115  m.  above  its  mouth,  1040  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  O., 
and  1396  m.  by  rail  from  Wash.  The  lines  of  lat.  30°  N.  and 
Ion.  90°  W.  intersect  in  its  suburbs.  N.  O.  has  an  area  of 
about  150  sq.  m.,  but  the  settled  part  within  the  drainage 
dists.  comprises  only  40  sq.  m.,  stretching  back  to  lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Borgne.  The  gen.  course  of  the  river  is 
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from  W.  to  E.  past  the  city,  which,  however,  occupies  a 
curve  or  bend  in  the  shape  of  an  S  10  m.  in  length  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  river,  giving  it  the  name  of  ••  the  Crescent 
City."  It  is  built  entirely  on  the  alluvial  bank,  and  is  wholly 
below  high-water  level  of  the  river,  being  protected  from 
yearly  floods  by  a  levee  raised  in  front  along  the  river-bank 
and  extended  back  to  the  lake  above  the  city,  and  also 
along  the  lake  front  as  a  precaution  against  the  back-water 
caused  by  storm-winds  on  the  lake  and  Gulf.  A  system  of 
drainage-canals,  with  powerful  machinery,  drives  out  into 
the  lake  the  rainfall  and  sewage.  The  city  is  reached  both 
by  river  and  railway.  The  river  abounds  in  boats  plying  up 
and  down.  There  are  steamers  running  to  the  prin.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports,  and  to  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen. 

The  original  plat  of  N.  O.  was  laid  out  in  1718  under  Gov. 
de  Bienville,  and  was  less  than  1  m.  square,  the  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  facing  the  river.  As  the  city  ex- 
tended in  the  bend  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
form the  streets  to  its  shape ;  hence  in  the  upper  and  lower 
additions  they  meet  and  diverge  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 
The  streets  in  the  original  or  Fr.  part  are  very  narrow. 
Canal  st..  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  Fr.  and  what  is 
now  called  the  Amer.  part,  is  a  fine  boulevard,  150  ft.  in 
width ;  so  also  are  Claiborne,  Rampart,  Esplanade,  St. 
Charles,  and  other  avenues.  There  are  11  public  parks  and 
squares.  The  prin.  public  buildings  are  the  U.  8.  custom- 
house, the  cathedral  and  court -halls,  the  city  hall,  the 
univ.  buildings,  the  charity  hospital,  the  marine  hospital, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis  hotels. 
The  prominent  public  monuments  are  a  granite  shaft  100  ft. 
high,  erected  on  battle-field  of  1815  ;  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Jackson,  from  cannon  captured  by  him  in  battle  of  New 
Orleans ;  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  a  marble 
one  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  marble  shaft  in  honor  of  Gov. 
Allen,  in  Washington  Cemetery,  a  marble  monument  to 
Confed.  dead  in  Cypress  Grove  Cemetery,  and  a  bronze  colos- 
sal statue  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  on  a  marble  shaft  100  ft.  high. 

Among  the  insts.  of  learning  are  the  Univ.  of  La.  (of  which 
the  literary  dept.  is  at  Baton  Rouge),  the  Mechanical  and 
Agricultural  Coll.,  the  Dental  Coll.,  the  Jesuit  Coll.,  a  Heb. 
educational  inst.,  the  Peabody  Inst.,  and  several  Catholic 
schools  and  convents.  There  is  also  a  series  of  schools,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  which  corresponds  to  our 
free  schools,  as  that  denomination  does  not  send  its  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools.  Among  the  benevolent  insts. 
are  several  large  orphan  asylums,  R.  Cath.  and  Prot. ;  the 
Asylum  for  the  Old  and  Infirm,  and  the  Widows'  Home. 
There  are  several  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  foremost  among 
which  is  the  great  Charity  Hospital. 

N.  O.  is  peculiar  in  the  disposition  of  its  dead.  The  low- 
ness  of  the  ground,  being  below  the  flood-level  of  the  Miss., 
renders  it  impracticable  to  bury  in  the  earth  ;  hence  all  in- 
terments have  to  be  in  sepulchres  of  some  sort.  The  oldest 
cemeteries  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  but  of 
late  yrs.  higher  grounds  have  been  selected  on  the  ridge- 
lands  of  Metairie  Bayou,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  These 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  right  angles,  the  tombs  being  ranged 
UDon  the  intersecting  avenues  and  streets,  which  are  lined 
with  trees — mostly  evergreens — and  adorned  with  flowers, 
thus  realizing  the  idea  of  a  "  city  of  the  dead."  Such  tene- 
ments need  constant  care,  and  AH  Saints'  day  (Nov.  1)  has 
here  a  special  significance.  For  a  week  or  two  previously 
all  needful  repairs  are  made,  and  on  the  grand  festival-day 
the  whole  city  unites  in  its  floral  decorations.  The  festival 
preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent  is  one  of  special  interest  in 
N.  O.,  and  the  city  is  distinguished  for  the  splendor  she  gives 
to  her  favorite  holiday,  the  "  Mardi  Gras." 

The  history  of  N.  O.  dates  from  1718,  when  De  Bienville, 
the  newly  appointed  gov.,  ordered  the  engineer  De  la  Tour 
to  lay  it  out  and  to  build  a  levee  to  protect  it  from  the 
floods.  It  contained  in  1785  about  4780  inhabs.  In  1804  La. 
was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  The  city  then  contained  10,000 
persons,  J4  of  whom  were  colored.  After  the  introduction 
of  the  steamboat  in  1812-20,  and  the  battle  of  N.  O.  in  1815, 
her  commercial  progress  was  rapid.  The  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  was  opened  here  Dec.  16, 
1884,  with  great  success.  Pop.  1870,  191.418 ;  1880,  216,090 ; 
in  1885,  234.500.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
C.  G.  FORSHEY.] 

New  Orleans,  Battles  of  (1814-15).  After  the  bat- 
tle at  Villere's  plantation  (Dec.  23, 1814),  Lieut.-Gen.  Edward 
Pakenham  immediately  prepared  to  effect  the  capture  of 
N.  O.  But  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  defended  the  city  against 
the  Brit.  Jackson's  victory,  Jan.  8,  1815,  gave  him  great 
renown,  while  the  British  forces  were  utterly  defeated, 
Pakenham  himself  being  killed.— In  1862,  N.  O.,  as  a  centre 
of  military  operations,  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  Federal 
fleet,  but  on  Apr.  24,  Farragut,  in  command  of  nis  expedi- 
tion, forced  the  defences  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

New  Puiladel'phla,  R.  R.  centre  and  cap.  of  Tusca- 
rawas  co.,  O.,  in  heart  of  Tuscarawas  coal  and  iron  ore  re- 
gion, 100  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1870,  3143  ;  1880,  3070. 

New'port.  Ark.    See  APPENDIX. 

Newport,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Campbell  co.,  Ky., 
on  S.  bank  of  O.  River,  opposite  Gin.,  and  separated  from 
Covington  by  Licking  River :  is  connected  by  bridges  with 
Cin.  and  Covington.  Pop.  1870,  15,087  ;  1880,  20.433. 

Newport,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.  and  Sugar 
River.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2163  ;  1880,  2612. 

Newport,  on  R.  R.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  28  m.  W.  of  Harris- 
burg.  Pop.  1870,  945  ;  1880,  1399. 

Newport,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Newport  co.  and  one 
of  the  caps,  of  R.  I.,  near  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  30 
m.  S.  of  Providence  ;  is  connected  by  steamers  with  New 
York  and  Providence.  The  F.  S.  torpedo  station  and  the 
naval  training  school  are  here.  Ft.  Adams,  one  of  the 
largest  fortifications  in  Amer.,  is  1J^  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city. 
N.  has  many  antiquities  ;  claims  the  oldest  newspaper  now 
pub.  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Mercury,  started  in  1758  by  James 
01 
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ilies  spend  the  summer  here.  The  Society  of  Friends  have 
naa  their  annual  meetings  here  for  nearly  250  yrs.  U  S 
Naval  War  college  is  here.  Pop.  1870,  12,5;.'! ;  1880,  15,693'. 

Newport,  Vt.    See  APPENDIX. 

Newport  (Capt.  CHRISTOPHER),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1565 ; 
commanded  the  squadron  which  conducted  the  first  perma- 
nent Eng.  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va..  May  13:  returned  to 
Eng.  in  June,  and  brought  over  in  the  following  yr.  addi- 
tional emigrants  and  fresh  supplies ;  accompanied  rapt 
John  Smith  on  visits  to  Powhatan ;  returned  to  Eng  :  made 
another  voyage  to  Va.  in  1608.  and  came  again  in  the  fleet, 
bringing  the  new  charter  and  Lord  Delaware  as  gov.  1610 ; 
returned  to  Eng.  about  1612,  and  wrote  Discoveries  in  Amer. 
The  subsequent  career  of  N.  is  unknown. 

Newport  Newn,  Va.    See  APPENDIX. 

New  Richmond,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

New  Rochelle,  ro-shell',  on  R.  R.,  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  L.  I.  Sound,  20  m.  N.  E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  3915  ;  1880,  5276. 

New  Slbe'rla,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
situated  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  E.  Siberia.  They  are 
uninhabited,  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice  all  the  year 
round,  but  they  are  important  on  account  of  the  remains 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  they  contain ;  large 
quantities  of  ivory  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  every  yr. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  believed  to  be  nothing  but  an  ac- 
cumulation of  drift-timber  and  bodies  of  mammoths  and 
other  antediluvian  animals  frozen  together. 

New  South  Wales,  a  colony  of  G.  Brit,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  Australia,  extending  along  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean  from 
Point  Danger  to  Cape  Howe,  bounded  by  the  colonies  of 
Queensland,  S.  Australia,  and  Victoria.  Area,  316,320  sq.  m. 
The  whole  dist.  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  range  of 
mts.,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from 
100  to  150  m.  from  the  shore.  The  N.  part  of  this  range  is 
called  the  Liverpool  Hills,  the  middle  the  Blue  Mts.,  and  the 
S.,  which  contains  the  highest  peak,  Mt.  Kosciusko  (.6500  ft.), 
the  Australian  Alps.  Toward  the  coast  they  present  a  steep 
and  rugged  face,  rent  with  frightful  fissures  and  crags, 
rising  into  fantastic  peaks,  and  sending  out  a  multitude  of 
high,  wild  spurs,  from  which  many  short  but  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  rush  to  the  ocean.  Toward  the  interior  they  slope 
gradually,  forming  the  large  basin  of  the  rivers  Murray  and 
Darling,  whose  numerous  affluents  during  the  dry  season 
generally  form  only  strings  of  pools.  They  are  very  rich  in 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  gold  is  found  in  many 
places.  The  coal-fields  around  New  Castle  are  considered 
almost  inexhaustible,  and  the  coals  are  of  superior  quality. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1851.  The  soil  is  everywhere 
rich.  In  the  N.  and  hotter  part  of  the  colony  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  other  tropical  products  are  raised  ;  in  the  S.  and 
more  temperate  part  wheat,  oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
mulberries  are  grown.  Wine  and  silk  culture  has  succeed- 
ed very  well.  Severe  droughts  seem  to  be  periodical,  and 
occur  every  10th  or  12th  yr.  Ram  often  fails  for  long  peri- 
ods, and  when  it  does  come  it  pours  in  torrents.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  sheep-breeding,  carried  on  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
mts.  The  colony  was  founded  in  1788  as  a  penal  establish- 
ment ;  transportation  ceased,  however,  in  1840.  To  the 
discovery  of  the  gold-mines  the  colony  is  indebted  for  its 
rapid  progress.  Pop.  503,981.  Chief  town,  Sydney. 

New  Testament.    See  BIBLE,  THE. 

New'ton,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Newton,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.,  35 
m.  E.  of  Del  Moines.  Pop.  1870,  1983 ;  1880,  2607. 

Newton,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Harvey  co.,  Kan., 
135  m.  S.  W.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  1880,  2601. 

Newton,  city,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and  Charles 
River,  8  m.  W.  of  Boston,  is  the  seat  of  Newton  Theological 
Inst.,  Laselle  Female  Sem.,  and  2  acads.  Pop.  1870, 12,825; 
1880,  16,995. 

Newton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  62  m.  from 
New  York ;  has  a  collegiate  inst.  and  a  public  library.  Pop. 
1870,  2403 ;  1880,  2513. 

Newton  (Sir  ISAAC),  b.  Dec.  25,  1642  (O.  S.),  at  Woolstrop, 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.;  d.  Mar.  20,  1727.  He  was  entered  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1660 ;  hi  1661  he  had  been  made 
sub-sizar,  and  in  1664  scholar ;  in  1665  he  took  his  degree 
as  B  A  ;  in  1667  became  junior  fellow  and  M.  A. ;  in  1668 
senior  fellow,  and  in  1669  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lu- 
casian  prof,  of  math. ;  in  1672  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Lond.  His  first  paper  was  upon  some 
invention  in  connection  with  the  reflecting  telescope.  Soon 
after  a  communication  on  light  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  which  stirred  up  a  violent  controversy.  N.  advo- 
cated the  material  or  corpuscular  theory  ;  Hooke,  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light.  N.  brought  forward  many  remark- 
able experiments  and  much  mathematical  knowledge  to  his 
support.  Hooke  had  little  more  than  an  hypothesis  to  offer. 
In  1682  a  new  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  gave 
him  the  requisite  information  to  make  his  calculation  rela- 
tive to  gravity.  As  he  approached  its  completion  his  agita- 
tion became  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  intrust  it  to  a 
friend  to  finish.  The  result  justified  his  intense  feeling; 
observation  and  calculation  corroborated  each  other ;  the 
magnificent  theory  of  universal  gravitation  was .complete. 
His  discovery  was  given  to  the  world  under  toe  title  PMy- 
ophice  Naturalis  Princima  Mathematica  m  1687.  In  1689 
became  M.  P.  for  Cambridge,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the 
yr  Parl  was  dissolved.  In  1695  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  mint,  and  in  1699  was  promoted  to  master  of  the 
mint,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  fulfilled i  with  great 
ability.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works  :  (1)  Pnncipia, 
\2)  Optics,  (3)  Arithmetica  Universalis,  (4)  Analysis  per^Equa- 
tiones  Numero  Terntinorum  Inflnitas,  (5)  Method  us 
tialis,  (6)  De  Mundi  Systemata,  (7)  The  Chronology 
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(10)  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Danul  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  St.  John,  (11)  A  Method  of  Fluxion*  and  £*$*•<& 
Infinite  \  Series,  (12)  A  Historical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Cor- 


,  b.  at  Schodack,  N.  Y,  Jan,  10  1794  ;  be- 
came  a  distinguished  naval  arch.,  and  constructed  more 
than  90  vessels,  including  the  fine  Hudson  River  steamers 
Hendrick  Hudson  and  New  World.  D.  Nov.  22,  1858. 

Newton  (JOHN),  b.  at  Lond.,  Eng.,  July  24,  Ir25,  was  the 
son  of  a  sea-capt.,  with  whom  he  made  several  voyages  to 
the  Mediterranean  ;  was  pressed  into  the  navy  as  a  seaman 
in  1744  ;  became  a  mdpn.  ;  exchanged  into  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade  at  Madeira  ;  resided  some  time  near  Sierra 
Leone  in  the  employ  of  a  slave-dealer  ;  returned  to  Kng. 
1747  and  for  4  yrs.  thenceforward  commanded  a  Liverpool 
slave-ship;  taught  himself  Lat.,  Gr.,  and  Heb.  ;  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  religious  movement  directed  by  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  ;  took  orders  in  the  Eng.  Ch.  1764  ;  became  soon 
afterward  curate  of  Olney,  Buckinghamshire  ;  pub.  a  Nar- 
rative of  his  early  life  and  remarkable  religious  experience, 
and  with  the  poet  Cowper  wrote  the  Olney  Hymns  ;  became 
in  1779  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lond.  ;  was  a  leader 
of  the  Calvinistic  or  evangelical  party  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng., 
and  author  of  numerous  religious  treatises.  D.  Dec.  to, 
1807.  (See  his  Life,  by  Rev.  RICHARD  CECIL.) 

Newton  (JOHN),  b.  in  Va.  in  1823,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1842. 
With  the  exception  of  some  3  yrs.  at  W.  Pt.  as  prof,  of  en- 
gineering and  while  chief  engineer  of  the  Ut.  expedition  of 
1858,  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  until  the  outbreak  of  the  c. 
war,  when,  after  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  the  dept.  of 
Pa.  and  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  was,  in  Aug.  1861,  appointed 
a  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
defences  of  Wash.,  at  the  same  time  performing  the  duties 
of  an  engineer  until  the  spring  of  1862.  With  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  he  led  his  command  in  the  expedition  to  W-  Pt., 
at  Cold  Harbor  and  Frazier's  Farm,  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  1862,  where  he  com- 
manded a  division  ;  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  Mar.  1863,  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  6th  corps  in  the  storming  of 
Marye  Heights  May  3  ;  at  Gettysburg  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  corps  July  2,  which  he  retained  until  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  Mar.  1864,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  W.,  where  he  led  a  division  9f  the  4th  corps  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  :  commanded  various  dists.  in  Fla. 
from  Oct.  1864  to  Jan.  I860,  when  he  resumed  duty  with  his 
corps,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  be  lieut.-col.,  and  since  that 
date  has  been  charged  with  important  engineering  duties  — 
in  removing  the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate  and  other  points 
on  the  E.  River,  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Harlem 
River,  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  from  Troy  to  New 
York,  of  the  channel  between  N.  J.  and  Staten  Island,  and 
of  harbors  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Newton  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  8,  1780  ; 
received  a  limited  education  ;  became  a  Meth.  preacher 
1798  ;  became  a  noted  pulpit-orator  and  evangelist,  and  for 
50  yrs.  was  constantly  engaged  in  laboring  from  place  to 
place  in  G.  Brit.,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  the  Brit,  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  and  the  missionary  associations.  He 
was  4  times  pres.  of  the  Brit.  Meth.  Conference  ;  visited  the 
U.  8.  in  1839,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  eloquence. 
D.  in  Eng.  Apr.  30,  1854. 

Newton  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lichfield,  Eng.,  Jan.  1, 
1704,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eug.  1729  ;  became 
curate  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Lond.,  afterward 
of  Grosvenor  chapel  ;  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
1744,  lecturer  at  St.  George's  1747,  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster 1757,  bp.  of  Bristol  1761,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1768.  He 
edited  Milton's  Poetical  Works  (1749-52),  with  critical  and 
variorum  notes,  and  pub.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  (3 
vols.,  1754-58),  once  considered  extremely  valuable,  but  now 
superseded.  D.  in  Lond.  Feb.  14,  1782.  His  autobiography 
was  printed  the  same  yr.,  and  his  Works  appeared  in  3  vols., 
1783. 

Newton  Centre,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  7  m. 
from  Boston,  contains  the  Newton  Theological  Inst.  ;  is  part 
of  the  city  of  Newton. 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Bap.,  located 
In  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  was  commenced  Nov.  28,  1825  ; 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  Feb.  22,  1826.    The  first 
professorship  established  was  that  of  biblical  theol.,  and 
the  first  prof,  was  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase.    Revs.  Henry  J 
Ripley,  James  D.  Knowles,  Barnas  Sears,  Horatio  B.  Hack- 
ett,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Alvah  Hovey,  Albert  N.  Arnold 
Arthur  8.  Train,  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  Galusha  Anderson, 
Oakman  S.  Stearns,  Heman  Lincoln,  and  Ezra  P.  Gould 
have  been  profs,  in  the  inst.    The  last  3,  with  Alvah  Hovey 
the  pres.,  and  S.  L.  Caldwell,  lately  elected,  are  now  hold- 
ing offices  as  profs,  in  the  inst.    This  sem.  is  pleasantly 
located,  has  4  public  buildings  and  2  dwelling-houses  ;  the 
library  of  12,000  vols.  is  well  selected  and  constantly  increas- 
ing.   It  was  the  first  Bap.  theological  sem.  in  America 

New'ton  vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  is  part  of 
the  city  of  Newton. 

Newtown,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

New  Vim,  city,  cap.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Minnesota  Rjrer,  contains  a  Catholic  nunnery.  Pop.  1870, 
loll)  ;  18HO,  24T1. 

Newvllle,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

New  Year's  Day.  The  custom  of  keeping  the  first 
day  of  the  yr.  as  a  day  of  festivity  is  a  widely  prevalent  one, 
tne  clay  on  which  the  yr.  commences  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gregorian  yr.,  it  falls  upon  the  festival  of  the 
Circumcision,  a  holiday  of  obligation,  which  also  is  the 

mn«f  *£  Vf^everalsaiTntsvof  whom  st-  Sylvester  is  the 
most  widely  honored.  In  the  other  chs.  it  has  no  specially 
religious  character.  It  is  a  widespread  custom  to  make 
calls  upon  one's  acquaintances  on  this  day 


New  York.  "  the  Empire  State,"  one  of  the  Middle 

States  of  the 
Atlantic 
slope,  and 
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original  13, 
between  40° 
29'  40"  and 
45°  0'  42"  N. 
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51'  and  79° 
45'  54.4"  W. 
Ion. ;  bound- 
ed on  the  N. 
and  N.  W.  by 
the  Domin- 
ion of  Can- 
ada, from 
which  it  is 
partly  sepa- 
rated by  St. 
Lawrence 
River,  Lake 
Ontario,  Ni- 
agara River, 
and  Lake 

Erie ;  also  on  the  N.  by  L.  I.  Sound,  which  washes  the  N. 
shore  of  L.  I.  and  the  Atlantic  ;  E.  by  Vt.,  Mass.,  and  Conn., 
the  lower  N.  Y.  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic, 
the  lower  Bay,  and  the  States  of  N.  J.  and  Pa.,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Pa.,  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  Niagara  River, 
which  divide  it  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  311%  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  E.  to  W.,  includ- 
ing L.  I.,  412  m.  ;  area,  49,170  sq.  m.  or  31,468,800  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  surface  of  N.  Y.  is  divided  into 
3  sections  of  unequal  size.  These  sections  are — E.  of  the 
Hudson,  N.  and  S.  of  the  Mohawk  and  Erie  Canal,  and  are 
designated  E.,  N.,  and  S.  sections.  E.  of  the  Hudson  there 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Green  and  Hoosac  ranges  south- 
ward, reaching  the  Hudson  in  Putnam  co.,  reappearing  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river  as  the  Kittatinny  Mts.  The  N.  sec- 
tion has  6  distinct  ranges  of  mts.,  beside  2  ridges  of  lower 
altitude.  These  ranges  all  trend  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  They 
are,  beginning  at  the  S.  E.  :  (1)  The  Palmertown  range,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  S.  W.  to  the  lower  part  of  Saratoga 
co.  (2)  The  Kayaderosseras  or  Luzerne  Mts.,  beginning  at 
Ticonderoga,  passing  along  the  W.  side  of  Lake  George 
through  Warren  and  Saratoga  cos.  to  Montgomery  co.  (3) 
The  Clinton  or  Adirondac  range,  proper,  beginning  at  Point 
Trembleau  on  Lake  Champlain,  passing  through  Essex, 
Warren,  Saratoga,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  a  part  of  Mont- 
gomery co.  to  Mohawk  River.  This  range  contains  the 
highest  summits  in  the  State— Mt.  Marcy  or  Tahawas,  whose 
height  is  variously  stated  at  from  5379  to  5467  ft.  ;  Dix  Peak, 
5200  ft.,  etc.  It  forms  the  watershed  between  the  tributaries 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk. 
(4)  The  Au  Sable  or  Peru  range,  beginning  still  higher  on 
Lake  Champlain,  near  the  mouth  of  Au  Sable  River,  and 
trending  S.  W.  through  Essex,  Hamilton,  and  Fulton  cos. 
into  Montgomery.  (5)  The  Chateaugay  range,  which  com- 
mences near  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Canada, 
passes  through  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton  cos.  to 
Herkimer  co.  and  the  Mohawk  River.  (6)  The  St.  Lawrence 
range,  parallel  with  the  last  and  about  10  or  12  m.  N.  of  it, 
follows  the  course  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
broad  plateau  known  as  the  Highlands  of  Black  River  is 
about  60  m.  in  length.  Between  these  Highlands  and  the 
Mohawk  is  a  ridge  about  20  m.  long,  known  as  Hasenclever 
Ridge.  The  section  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson  may  be  divided  into  2  sub-sections — the  E.,  which 
includes  3  distinct  ranges  of  mts. — viz. :  (1)  the  Highlands  of 
Orange  and  Rockland  cos.,  having  a  gen.  N.  E.  direction 
and  coming  to  the  W.  shore  of  the  Hudson ;  (2)  back  of 
these,  the  Shawangunk  Mts.,  skirting  the  valley  of  the 
Rondout ;  (3)  and  most  considerable,  the  Kaatsberg  or  Cats- 
kills,  called  the  Helderberg  Mts.,  near  the  Mohawk.  In 
Sullivan  and  Delaware  cos.  the  Blue  Mts.,  or  Delaware 
Mts.,  take  their  rise.  The  W.  sub-section  of  this  S.  section 
is  a  series  of  terraced  plateaus  rising  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  first,  to  the  Ridge  Road ;  this  terrace  extends 
from  the  Genesee  to  the  Niagara  above  the  Falls ;  second, 
from  the  Ridge  Road  to  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Nunda 
and  Portageville  ;  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  ascent 
to  the  summit-level  in  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Allegany, 
and  Steuben  cos. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  Bays,  Etc.— The  Hudson  River  is  the  prin. 
river.  It  is  navigable  to  Troy,  nearly  160  m.  It  has  many 
tributaries,  of  wnich  the  Mo'hawk  is  the  most  important. 
St.  Lawrence  River  washes  the  N.  boundary  of  the  State  for 
nearly  100  m.,  and  has  several  important  affluents  from  the 
State.  Oswego  River — which  is  navigable  for  canal-boats 
and  steamers  for  120  m.  —  Black  River,  and  the  Genesee  all 
flow  into  Lake  Ontario ;  Niagara  River,  connecting  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  ;  the  Alleghany,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  Ohio,  has  a  course  of  50  m.  in  the  State ;  the  Susqne- 
hanna,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Tioga  and  Chenango  ;  and 
the  Delaware,  with  its  E.  and  W.  branches  and  its  affluents, 
are  the  most  important  of  the  other  rivers  which  drain  the 
State.  Lakes.— The  E.  end  of  Lake  Erie.  ^  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  %  of  Lake  Champlain  belong  to  N.  Y.  In  the  N.  E., 
Lake  George,  Schroon  Lake,  and  about  200  smaller  lakes,  in 
Warren,  Essex,  and  Hamilton  cos.,  add  great  beauty  to  the 
landscape.  In  Central  N.  Y.  there  are  3  groups  of  lakes ; 
farther  W.  commences  a  chain  consisting  of  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga,  Otisco,  Cross,  Skaneateles,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Crooked 
or  Keuka,  and  Canandaigua  lakes ;  still  farther  W.  is  an- 
other chain  of  5  lakes— Owasco,  Honeoye,  Canadice,  Cone- 
sus,  and  Silver  Lake ;  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  State  is 
Chautauqua  Lake.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  N.  Y.  is  its  waterfalls.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  (see 
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NIAGARA  FALLS)  and  those  of  Trenton,  the  Watkins  Glen, 
the  Taghkanic,  and  the  numerous  falls  near  Ithaca  are 
noteworthy.  The  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  the 
High  Falls  in  the  same  river  at  Portage,  the  falls  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  those  in  the  Adirondacs  are  worthy  of  mention. 
SafoftOf.  —  The  most  important  islands  are  Manhattan,  Long 
Island,  and  Staten  Island  :  numerous  smaller  islands  sur- 
round these,  as  Randall's,  Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Governor's, 
Bedloe's,  and  David's,  around  New  York  ;  Coney  Island, 
Fire  Island,  Shelter  Island,  and  a  great  number  of  islands  in 
L.  I.  Sound.  There  are  many  small  islands  in  the  Hudson 
River,  about  1500  in  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  Lg  belong 
to  N.  Y.  ;  many  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain, 
and  about  230  in  Lake  George.  Bays,  Sounds,  Etc.  —  The 
upper  and  lower  New  York  bays  form  one  of  the  finest  ap- 
proaches to  a  great  harbor  in  the  world.  Staten  Island 
Sound  is  rather  a  strait  than  a  sound,  as  is  also  the  E. 
River,  but  L.  I.  Sound  beyond  it  is  almost  an  inland  sca. 
The  Hudson  River  forms  a  broad  expanse  near  Haverstraw, 
known  as  the  Tappan  Zee.  There  are  several  small  bays 
and  harbors  on  the  N.  Y.  coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  Buffalo 
and  Black  Rock  harbors  on  Lake  Erie. 

Minerals.  —The  most  important  mineral  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  iron,  of  which  there  are  magnetic,  red  and  brown 
haematite,  specular,  and  bog-iron  ores,  and  in  Dutchess  co. 
carbonate  of  iron  is  found.  Galena  or  lead  ore  is  found 
in  St.  Lawrence  and  other  cos.  in  large  quantities.  Zinc, 
copper,  arsenic,  manganese,  barytes,  strontian,  and  alum 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  do  not  possess  much 
economic  value.  Salt  springs,  from  which  a  vast  amount 
of  salt  is  made,  occur  along  the  line  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group,  especially  in  Onondaga  co.  Gypsum  and  water-lime 
accompany  them.  The  State  abounds  in  building  material ; 
its  granite,  white  and  colored  marbles,  Potsdam  and  Medina 
sandstones,  and  gray  and  blue  limestones,  as  well  as  its 
excellent  clay  and  sand  for  brick,  furnish  a  sufficiency  of 
material  for  its  dwellings ;  but  while  it  exports  some  of 
these,  it  imports  more  from  other  States  and  countries.  Its 
quarries  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  slate,  flagging- 
stones,  and  trap -rock  for  paving  purposes.  Serpentine, 
(soapstone)  talc,  asbestos,  amianthus,  magnesia,  in  several 
forms  are  among  the  minerals  of  merely  scientific  value. 
The  State  has  numerous  mineral  springs  of  high  repute— 
the  chalybeate  and  saline  at  Saratoga,  sulphur  in  Madison 
and  Monroe  cos.,  acid  in  Genesee,  Erie,  and  Orleans,  those 
evolving  nitrogen  gas,  as  in  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  and 
Seneca  cos.,  and  those  possessing  magnetic  or  electrical 
qualities,  as  in  Tompkins  co.  In  Chautauqua,  Dutchess, 
Oneida,  and  Monroe  cos.  are  illuminating  gas  springs.  Fre- 
donia,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  has  utilized  this  gas  for  lighting  its 
streets  and  dwellings,  and  the  light-house  at  Barcelona  in 
the  same  co.  is  illuminated  by  it. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  N.  Y. 
is  arable,  and  some  of  it  very  fertile.  Most  of  the  moun- 
tainous dists.  are  fine  grazing-lands,  and  yield  the  best  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cereals,  and  the  N.  and  the  N.  W.  cos.  to  root- 
crops.  Oneida,  Madison,  Otsego,  and  a  part  of  Chenango 
are  engaged  in  hop-culture.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  several 
cos.,  grapes  on  the  islands  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Central  N.  Y.  lakes,  and  Indian  corn  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  State.  Market-gardening  is  extensively  prac- 
tised in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  great  quantities 
of  fruit  are  grown  in  the  central  cos.  The  forest  trees  of 
the  State  present  a  great  variety,  and  a  few  yrs.  ago  nearly 
1£  the  area  of  the  State  was  covered  with  forests.  The  State 
nas  12  species  of  the  pine  family,  including  the  hemlock, 
balsam  fir,  black  and  white  spruce,  and  tamarack,  and  the 
allied  species  of  red  and  white  cedar  (arbor  -  vitse)  and 
Canada  yew.  There  are  15  species  of  oak,  of  which  the 
white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  abundant ;  3 
species  of  elm,  3  of  ash,  5  of  maple,  the  sugar-maple  being 
the  most  plentiful ;  the  black  walnut  and  butternut,  and  4 
species  of  hickory  ;  the  beech,  chestnut,  3  species  of  _  birch, 
the  sycamore,  several  species  of  poplar,  numerous  willows, 
the  robinia  or  locust,  the  tulip-tree  or  whitewood,  the  lin- 
den or  basswood,  the  ironwood  or  hop  hornbeam,  and  the 
sumachs  :  the  Magnolia  glauca,  the  cornel  or  dogwood,  and 
various  alders,  elders,  the  button-bush,  the  shad-bush,  and 
spicewood,  are  other  forest  growths. 

Zoology.— There  are,  among  the  mammals,  the  opossum, 
bat,  mole,  shrew,  black  bear,  raccoon,  wolverene,  skunk, 
fisher,  Pennant's  marten,  pine  marten,  weasel,  ermine- 
weasel  or  stoat,  mink,  otter,  wolf,  gray  and  black  ;  panther. 
Canada  lynx,  wild-cat  or  bay  lynx,  seal,  hooded  seal,  and 
walrus.  There  are  also  the  gray  fox,  the  red  or  common  fox, 
the  squirrel,  the  woodchuck,  Labrador  rat.  beaver,  musk- 
rat,  porcupine,  Norway  or  brown  rat,  2  species  of  black  rat, 
the  gray  rabbit,  and  the  prairie  hare.  Of  hoofed  animals, 
beside  the  domestic  animals,  there  are  the  fallow  deer,  elk, 
moose  ;  there  are  the  whale,  porpoise,  and  the  grampus.  Six 
orders  of  birds  are  found  in  the  State— birds  of  prey,  birds 
of  passage,  the  cock  tribe,  waders,  lobe-footed  birds,  and 
swimmers.  There  are  3  orders  of  reptiles— the  turtle,  lizard, 
and  serpent  tribes.  The  are  17  species  of  turtles,  tortoises, 
and  terrapins,  2  of  lizards,  and  2  venomous  and  17  or  18 
harmless  serpents.  Of  the  Amphibia  or  batrachians  there 
are  4  families— the  frog  tribe,  the  salamander  tribe,  the 
triton  tribe,  and  the  proteus  tribe.  The  number  of  fishes  is 
very  large.  The  bony  and  cartilaginous  fishes  are  both 
represented,  the  first  by  6  orders,  and  the  second  by  3. 
The  crustaceans  include  10  orders  and  about  60  species.  Of 
mollusks  there  are  6  orders  and  a  large  number  of  species, 
many  of  them  edible. 

Climate.— The  mean  temperature  of  the  State  is  46.49° ; 
the  mean  annual  maximum  of  heat,  92°  ;  the  mean  annual 
minimum,  - 12°  ;  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  104°. 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy ;  the  death-rate,  even  in 
the  large  cities,  is  below  the  average  of  the  country. 
Bilious  affections  prevail  in  the  W.  cos. ,  diseases  of  the  throat 


and  lungs  in  the  E.     Annual  rainfall    New  York  citv  (lat 

40°  42'  43",  Ion.  74°  00'  03",  elevation  165.60  ft.),  42.63  inches  '• 

Buffalo  (lat.  42°  53',  Ion.  78°  55',  elevation  662  ft.),  39.37  inches 

Agricultural  Productions.— By  the  census  of  1880  there  were 

Produced,  of  Indian  corn,  25,690,156  bushels  ;  oats,  37,575  506 
ushels;  wheat.  11,587,766  bushels;  barley,  7,792.062  bushels  • 
buckwheat,  4,461,200  bushels;  rye.  2,634,690  bushels     The 
wool  clip  of  1880  yielded  8,827.195  Ibs.  ;  of  tobacco  the  yield 
in  the  census  yr.  was  6,481,431  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals. —  there  were  reported,  in  1880,  610,358 
horses,  2,339,721  cattle,  1.715,180  sheen,  and  751,907  swine. 

Fisheries.— The  amount  of  fish  taken  in  the  marine  and  in- 
land waters  of  N.  Y.  is  not  very  large  ;  the  yield  in  1880  was 
8154.870  in  net  value  of  marketable  fish,  beside  amateur 
fishing.  Total  product  of  all  fisheries  for  1880,  84,380,565. 

Manufactures.— -N.  Y.  is  one  of  the  most  productive  States 
in  the  U.  in  all  classes  of  manufactured  articles,  including 
iron  and  steel,  textile  fabrics,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  pot- 
tery, glass,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  watches, 
jewelry,  hardware,  drugs,  etc.  The  aggregate  value  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  alone,  in  1880.  was  $22,219,219, 
the  State  ranking  next  to  Pa.  N.  Y.  had,  in  1880,  12,822 
cotton-looms,  with  578,512  spindles,  employing  10,710  per- 
sons. There  were,  in  1880,  69  salt-manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  a  capital  of  $2,286,081,  producing  8,748,203 
bushels  of  salt ;  aggregate  value,  $1,107,760. 

Jtailroads  and  Canals.— There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1, 
1882,  within  the  State  of  N.  Y.  6279  m.  of  railway,  costing 
$564,737,784.  with  net  earnings  of  $29,108,551,  and  paying  in- 
terest and  dividends  to  the  amount  of  $23,149,511.  Of  these 
several  are  very  important  trunk  lines,  as  the  N.  Y.  Central 
and  Hudson  River,  the  N.  Y.,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Del. 
and  Hudson  Canal  Co.'s  R.  Rs.,  and  the  N.  Y  Out.,  and 
Western.  There  are  11  canals,  of  which  the  Erie  is  the  prin., 
owned  by  the  State.  These  with  their  navigable  feeders 
have  a  total  length  of  906.95  m.  Beside  these  State  canals 
there  are  2  others,  partly  in  this  State,  which  belong  to  cor- 
porations—viz. Del.  and  Hudson  Canal,  of  which  87  m.  are 
in  this  State,  and  the  Junction  Canal,  18  m.  long. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  N.  Y*.  for 
1881  was— real  estate,  $2,329,408.450 ;  personal,  $339,702,783  ; 
total,  $2,669.111.233.  Rate  of  State  tax,  6J4  mills  on  the 
dollar,  producing,  in  1881,  $9,232,542.  The  real  estate  bears 
about  88  per  cent,  of  the  entire  taxation,  and  personal 
property  only  about  12  per  cent.  State  debt,  less  sinking 
fund,  1881,  $7".000.000 ;  total  net  indebtedness,  State,  co.,  and 
municipal,  $218,723,314  ;  total  raised  by  taxation,  State  and 
local,  1880,  $56,401,099. 

Banks,  etc.— In  Oct.  1881  there  were  in  operation  in  N.  Y.  291 
national  banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $83,980,160 ;  circu- 
lation, §46,529,277,  secured  by  U.  S.  bonds  to  the  value  of 
852,703,400 ;  deposits,  $322,802,691.  There  were,  in  addition, 
81  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $27,805,221  capital  and 
8131,258,430  deposits;  120  savings  banks,  with  $$52,149.128 
deposits ;  and  674  private  bankers,  with  $47,583,862  capital 
and  $59,724,923  deposits.  Of  insurance  cos.  there  were  91  in 
operation  in  1881,  paying  losses  in  that  yr.  to  the  amount  of 
810,301,500;  risks  written  in  1880,  $2,861,479,452;  premiums 
received,  $15,957,977. 

Commerce.— Both  in  foreign  and  interior  commerce  N.  Y. 
takes  the  lead  among  the  States.  Her  shipping,  in  1881,  ag- 
gregated 1,150,222  tons,  numbering  1048  steam  vessels,  2948 
sailing  vessels,  971  canal-boats,  and  444  barges.  Value  of 
direct  importations  from  foreign  countries,  1881,  $453,969,119 ; 
of  exports,  $398,065,346,  the  latter  being  of  Amer.  production 
solely.  N.  Y.  harbor  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  whence  it  is  distributed  all  over  the 
States  and  Terrs.  The  internal  commerce  by  Erie  Canal  and 
the  great  R.  R.  lines  is  prodigious  and  constantly  increasing 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21 
yrs.)  in  1880  was  1,641,173,  of  whom  1,027,938  were  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  551,958 
Total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  1880,  $9,986.662,of 
which  there  was  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  $(,438,277. 


Univ  ,  Ithaca  ;  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady  ;  Vassar  (female) 
Coll.,  Poughkeepsie,  etc.  Normal  schools,  acads.,  and  female 
sems  are  very  numerous  ;  technical  schools  and  commer- 
cial colls,  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  while  the 
metropolis  abounds  in  insts.  for  instruction  in  music,  art, 
telegraphy,  household  economy,  decorative  art,  etc.  The 
la  wand  medical  schools  of  N.  Y.are  extensively  patronized 
and  the  leading  religious  denominations  have  theological 
sems.  In  1882  there  were  1319  newspapers  and  periodicals 
pub.  in  the  State,  of  which  131  were  daily  journals. 

Churches  —The  M.  E.  denomination  comes  first,  with  18. 
chs.,  1121  ministers,  and  214,836  members  ;  Presb.,  789  chs., 
979  ministers,  125,298  members  ;  Bap.,  863  chs.,  ,  ,3  ministers, 
113,215  members;  R.  Cath.,  666  chs.,  975  pnests    and  moi 
than  a  million  Catholic  pop.  ;  Prot.  Epis    o92  chs.,  < 
isters,  86,211  members  ;    Lutheran,  365  chs.,  203  ministers 
44  660  members  ;  Reformed  Ch.,  280  chs.,  289  ministers,  4,  ,732 
members;  Congl.,  253  chs.,  258  ministers,  a3,386  members  ; 
Jews,  51  svnagogues,  40  rabbis,  3400  members  (Heb.  p< 
about  80,000)  ;  and  about  30  other  denominations,  having 


i.,  819  Indians. 


(white  5,016,022,  colored  66,849,  it 
and  17  Japanese). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.-New  York.  l,a*.;*S . 
Brooklyn.  566,663;  Buffalo,  155.184:  Albany  (cap.),  90  -58 , 
Rochester,  _89',366-  Troy,  56.747;  Syracuse,  5L792 ;  Ltica, 


18,3-W;    „>««  UUIg,   10,V10  .    u.up,"«.        •""<-• '    V,r'    r"_,"__ 

-,  13,655;  Lockport.  13,522;  Rome,  12,194 ;  \\atertown. 
.-.^;  Amsterdam  9466;  Jamestown,  9357 ;  Ithaca,  9105, 
Saratoga  Springs,  8421. 
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COUSTIE*. 

•R«f. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 
154,890 
41,810 

4»,483 
;.-..„.. 
65,081 
65,342 
43,0«5 
39,891 
50,897 
47,928 
25,825 
42,121 
79,184 
219,884 
34,515 
32,390 
30,985 
32,806 
32,695 
3,923 
42,6o9 
66,103 
599,495 
31,416 
39,562 
44,112 
144,903 
38,315 
1,206,299 

54,"3 
115,475 
1  17,893 
49,541 

88,220 

30,128 
77,911 
51,391 
15,181 
90,574 

115,328 
38,991 
57,690 
55,156 
23,538 
32,910 
18,842 

29,278 

77,686 
85,997 
53,888 
32,491 
32,673 
34,445 
85,838 
25,119 
41,811 
51,700 
108,988 
30,907 
21,087 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

>»ny  

6-J 
6-D 
6-G 
6-C 
4-F 
6-B 
6-F 
6-G 
J-J 
6-K 
6-G 
6-H 
«-J 
6-C 

i-i 

4-1 
4-D 
6-J 
4-1 
4-H 
2-G 
8-B 
3-H 
6-D 
6--G 
4-D 
4-t 
8-J 
4-C 
4-H 
4-F 
6-E 

7-J 
4-D 
3-G 
6-H 

7-K 

8-K 
6  K 

133,055 
40,814 

44.103 
43,90» 
59,550 
59,3:17 
:;V.'M 
40,564 
47,947 
41,044 
S5,173 
44,978 
74,041 
178,699 
29,048 
30,271 
27,064 
31,606 
31,832 
2,960 
39,929 
65,415 
419,941 
28,699 
38,309 
43,522 
117,868 
84,457 
942,292 
50,437 
110,008 
104,183 
45,108 
80,902 

27,689 
"1,941 
48,967 
15,420 
73,803 

(19,549 
33,029 
25,213 
51,529 
21,347 
33,340 
18,989 
27,823 
67,717 

84,826 
46,924 
34,550 
30,572 
33,178 
84,075 
22.592 
49,568 
47,710 
131,348 
29,164 
19,595 

I  Angelica  
)  Belmont  

'l05 
804 
17,311 
666 
21,924 
362 
20,541 
tp.    5,756 
5,245 
8,670 
4,050 
1,384 
20,207 
155,134 
445 
4,193 
6,013 
4,845 
4,320 

2,359 

Bi  Hicham  ton  
Little  Valley  
Auburn  
Mayville  

Utraugut  

t"'K»  
tutau'iua  

mango  
nton  
,iml,  b.  
rlland  

Norwich  
Plattsburg  
Hudson  - 
Cortland  

aware  
chess  

Ponghkeepsle  
Buffalo  

ex  
mklin  
Ion  
netee  
•we  

Eliiabethtown  
Malone  
Johnstown  
Batavia  
Catikill  
Sageville  
Herkimer  

rkinirr  

r.:::::::::::: 

ingtt  n  
dison  

Watertown  
Brooklyn  
Lowville  
(ieneseo  
Morrisville  
Rochester  

10,697 
566,663 
tp.    3,188 
1,925 
711 
89,366 
944 
1,206,299 
13,522 
33,914 
51,792 
5,726 
2,557 
18,049 
tp.    6,147 
21,116 
2,199 
671 
3,922 
17,129 
66,747 
88 
870 
3,011 
13,655 
1,188 
2,716 
705 
3,893 
3,183 
4,802 
2,049 
1,757 
941 
5,525 
9,105 
18,344 
319 
316 
3,820 
2,381 
1,910 
8,475 

:Tourirry.::: 
fj™  

New  York  
Lockport  
Utica  

oudaga  
Uirlo  

Syracuse  
Canandaigua  

}Newburg  
Albion  

eans  

ivego  
ejfo  
nani  ..  .... 

Cooperstown  
Carmel     

}L-  I-  City  
rticfiHiond  

nsaelaer  

ck.and  

8-J 
4-J 
4-J 
5-1 
6-F 
5-F 

6-E 
1-H 
8-K 
7-1 
6-F 
6-F 
7-J 
8-J 
4-K 
4-E 
8-J 
6-D 
6-E 

New  City  
BallstonSpa  
Schenectady  
Schoharie  
Watkins  

tftdv 

oharie  

(Ovid  
(  Waterloo 

utxn  

(  Corning     .... 

Lawrence  

Riverhend  

llv»n  
>ga  
inpklni  

Monticello  
Owego  
Ithaca  
Kingston  

Lake  George  
Argyle  

White'  Plaine.'il! 
Warsaw  ..     . 

aihington  

estcheifcr  
joining  

f-  

Peim  Van  

4,382,759     6,082,871 


•  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  New  York. 

77«*torv.-The  bay  of  New  York  was  first  discovered  in 
1524  by  JUAN  DB  VKKAZZANO.  In  September  1609  Hendrik  (or 


Henry)  Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the  service  of  Hoi 
discovered  the  bay,  and  ascended  both  it  and  the  Hudson 
River  to  a  point  a  little  below  Albany.  On  his  return, 
landing  in  Eng.,  he  despatched  to  Hoi.  an  account  of  his 
discoveries.  In  1610  some  Amsterdam  merchants  sent  a 
small  vessel  to  the  Hudson  River  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
for  furs.  etc.  In  1613  2  small  trading-forts  were  built  on 
the  river  and  4  houses  erected  on  Manhattan  Island.  These 
explorers  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  L.  I.,  ascended  the 
strait  now  known  as  the  E.  River,  entered  the  Sound,  and 
also  passed  up  the  Hudson  and  along  the  Jersey  coast  to 
the  Del.  River,  which  they  ascended  for  some  distance.  In 
1614  an  expedition  consisting  of  5  vessels  was  sent  out  by 
the  States-General  to  explore  this  region.  In  Oct.  1614  the 
States-General  granted  to  the  explorers  the  exclusive  right 
to  trade  between  the  Del.  and  Conn,  rivers  for  3  yrs.  from 
that  date.  In  1615  a  fort  and  trading-house  were  erected 
Just  below  the  present  site  of  Albany,  another  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  In  1623  or  1624,  the  Dut.  W.  I.  Co.  took  posses- 
sion. In  1623  they  erected  Ft.  Nassau  on  the  Del.  River, 
and  Ft.  Orange  on  the  site  of  Albany.  In  1624  Peter  Minuit 
was  appointed  director  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  brought 
over  colonists  who  settled  on  L.  I.  Up  to  1629  the  settle- 
ments were  simply  trading  establishments.  In  that  yr.  the 
W.  I.  Co.'s  council  granted  to  certain  individuals  extensive 
seigniories  or  tracts  of  land  with  feudal  rights  over  the  lives 
and  persons  of  their  sublects.  Under  this  grant  Kiliaen  van 
Renssclaer,  a  pearl-merchant  of  Amsterdam,  secured  in  1630 
and  subsequently  a  tract  of  land  24  by  48  m.  in  extent,  com- 
posing the  present  cos.  of  Albany,  Kensselaer,  and  part  of 
Columbia :  Michael  Paauw  purchased  Staten  Island,  Jersey 
City  and  Harsirnus :  and  others  other  tracts  of  great  ex- 
tent. Miuuit's  administration  came  to  an  end  in  1632,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Wouter  van  Twiller.  Van  Twiller 
extended  the  colonies,  planted  a  new  one  on  the  Conn 
River  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  erected  a  fort  there,  and 
irthered  the  interests  of  the  co.  He  was  succeeded  in 
163,  by  Willem  Kieft,  whose  administration  of  8  yrs.  was 
of  constant  turbulence  and  trouble  with  the  colonists. 


the  Eng.  by  treaty.    The  feudal  relations  of  the  patroons 
or  seigneurs  and  their  tenants  and  subjects  were  not  mate- 
rially changed  during  this  period.    On  July  9,  1776,  the  pro- 
vincial cong.,  which  had  been  organized  in  May  1775,  re- 
assembled at  White  Plains  and  took  the  title  of  '  The 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York."    At  the  same 
Cession  they  approved  the  Dec.  of  Ind.    N.  Y.  had  from  the 
first  taken  an  active  part  in  the  movements  which  led  to 
the  Revolution,  though  there  were  many  Tories  in  the  State. 
The  earliest  captures  of  Brit,  forts,  as  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point    and  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  were  within  her 
limits,  while  the  disastrous  battle  of  L.  I.,  the  minor  actions 
of  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains,  and  the  capture  of  Fts. 
Washington  and  Lee  were  among  the  early  misfortunes  of 
the  N.  Y.  patriots.    New  York  city  and  the  Hudson  below 
Peekskill,  as  well  as  Staten  Island  and  most  of  L.  I.,  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  N.  border  was  held  by  Brit, 
troops  from  Canada,  and  the  E.  central  cos.,  along  the  Mo- 
hawk, Schoharie  Creek,  and  the  Det.,  were  ravaged  by 
Tories  and  Indians  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Guy  Johnson,  the  blood-thirsty  Butlers,  and  the  Indian  chief 
Brant.    Yet  occasionally  the  patriots  were  cheered  by  suc- 
cess    Burgoyne  was  compelled  to  surrender  Oct.  17,  1777, 
near  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  co.    The  frequent  incursions 
of  Gen.  Lord  Howe  up  the  Hudson  and  on  L.  I.  were  not 
productive  of  very  serious  losses,  and  even  the  treason  of 
Arnold  was  discovered  too  soon  to  cause  serious  disaster. 
Its  first  State  const,  was  adopted  Apr.  20,  1777,  and  Gen. 
Clinton  was  elected  its  first  gov.,  and  continued  in  office  til 
1795     The  Articles  of  Confederation  for  the  States  were 
approved  by  N.  Y.  in  Feb.  1778.    The  const,  was  ratified  by 
N.  Y.  July  26,  1788.    In  the  war  with  G.  Brit.  (181^15)  N.  Y. 
took  an  active  part,  and,  aside  from  the  victories  gained 
by  her  heroes  on  the  ocean,  many  of  the  minor  conflicts  and 
the  important  land  and  naval  battle  of  Plattsburg  were 
fought  on  its  N.  and  N.  W.  frontier.    The  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  war,  was  fought  on 
the  Canada  side  of  Niagara  River,  less  than  2  m.  from  the 
Falls.    Soon  after  the  war  the  project  for  a  canal  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  which  had  been  previously  broached, 
was  revived,  and  in  1817  both  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain 
canals  were  commenced  and  pushed  forward  to  comple- 
tion, the  latter  in  1823,  and  the  former,  with  great  rejoic- 
ings, in  1825.     A  constitutional  convention  was   held  in 
1821,  and  a  new  const,  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people. 
The  Anti-Masonic  excitement  in  1826  caused  a  great  com- 
motion and  many  political  changes  in  the  State.    The  pop- 
ularity of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  led  to  a  great 
pressure  upon  the  State  for  the  construction  of  other  canals, 
unwarranted  by  the  business  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  were  to  pass.    In  an  evil  hour  they  were  commenced, 
and  have  ever  since  been  a  constant  source  of  loss  to  the 
State.    The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1835, 
has  increased  the  cost  of  that  great  work  to  $100,000,000,  but 
with  advantages  perhaps  commensurate  with  its  cost.    In 
1846  another  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  a  new 
const,  differing  materially  from  the  preceding,  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  people.    At  the  commencement  of  the  c. 
war  N.  Y.  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  its  aid,  and 
her  people  were  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  most 
of  the  States  united  in  sustaining  the  govt.    Her  immense 
quotas  were  promptly  filled,  and  the  State  paid  $40,000,000  in 
bounties  to  its  volunteers.    In  1867  another  convention  was 
held  and  a  new  const,  promulgated,  which  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  people,  except  the  articles  on  the  judiciary, 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  const,  of  1846,  which  is 
yet  the  governing  law  of  the  State,  though  some  further 
amendments  have  been  adopted. 

Governors  of  the  Colony  and  State. 
(Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)  died  in  office.) 

Under  the  Dutch.  iSir  Henry  Moore*. . . .  1765-69 

Peter  Minuit 1624-33  Cadwallader  Colden. .  1769-70 

Wouter  van  Twiller ..  1633-37  John,  Lord  Dunmore.  1770-71 

Willem  Kieft 1637-47: William  Tryon 1771-77 

Petrus  Stuyvesant 1647-64i        Governors  of  the  State. 

Under  the  English.  \ George  Clinton 1777-95 

Richard  Nicolls 1664-67  John  Jay 1795-1801 

Francis  Lovelace    ...  1667-73| George  Clinton 1801-04 

Dutch  administration  resumed.  \  Morgan  Lewis 1804-07 

Anthony  Colve 1673-74i Daniel  D.  Tompkins..  1807-17 

Eng.  administration  resumed.  |De  Witt  Clinton If  17-22 

Edmond  Andros 1674-83  Joseph  C.  Yates 1822-24 

Thomas  Dongan 1683-88jDe  Witt  Clinton* 1824-28 

Edmond  Andros 1688-89  Nathaniel  Pitcher 1828-29 

Jacob  Leisler 1689-91  Martin  Van  Buren ....        1829 

Henry  Sloughter*  ....        1691  Enos  T.  Throop 1829-33 

Richard  Ingoldsby. ...  1691-92| William  L.  Marcy 1833-38 

Benjamin  Fletcher...  1692-98, William  H.  Seward...  1838-42 

Rich.,  E'l  Bellomont*1698-1701  William  C.  Bouck 1842-44 

JohnNanfan 1701-02, Silas  Wright,  Jr 1844-46 

Lord  Cornbury 1702-08J  John  Young 1846-49 

John,  Lord  Lovelace*.  1708-09  Hamilton  Fish 1849-51 


Richard  Ingoldsby. . 
Gerardus  Beekman . . 

Robert  Hunter 

Peter  Schuyler 

William Burnet*...  . 
John  Montgomerie* . 
Rip  van  Dam 


1851-53 
1853-55 
1855-57 
1 857-59 
1859-63 
1863-65 
1865-69 
1869-73 
George  Clarke 1736-431  John  Adams  Dix 1873-75 


1709-10  Washington  Hunt . 
1710[Horatio  Seymour... 
1710-19;Myron  H.  Clark.... 

1719-20!  John  A.  King 

1720-28;Edwin  D.  Morgan .. 
1728-31 1  Horatio  Seymour... 
1731-32  Reuben  E.  Fenton.. 


William  Cosby* 1732-36  John  T.  Hoffman. . 


with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  Eng.  settlers  on  L.  I.  and  :  George  Clinton 1743-53!  Samuel  J.  Tilden 1875-7 

In  Conn.  In  1645  Petrus  Stuyvesant  was  appointed  director  i  Sir  Danvers  Osb 
in  Kieft's  place.  In  Sept.  1664  the  colony  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, which,  in  violation  of  all  national  comity,  Charles 
U.  had  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  con- 
quered by  the  capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  its 
name  changed  U>  New  York.  In  Aug.  1673  the  colony 
was  recaptured  by  the  Dut.,  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  the  following  Feb.,  when  it  was  restored  to 


Danvers  Osborne*.        1753' Lucius  Robinson 1877-80 

James  de  Lancey 1753-55  A lonzo  B.  Cornell 1S80-8S 

1755-57!  Grover  Cleveland 1883-85 

1757-60  David  B.  Hill 1885-86 

1760-61 


Sir  Charles  Hardy . . . 

James  de  Lancey* 

Cadwallader  Colden . . 

Robert  Mark  ton. . 

Cadwallader  Colden . . 


1761 
1761-65 
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New  Iforfc  (the  New  Amsterdam  of  the  Butch)  lat  of 
City  Hall,  40°  4^.7'  N.,  Ion.  74°  00.1'  W.  from  Greenwich,  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  IT.  S.,  and  the  most  populous, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  or  North  River 
and  the  extension  of  L.  I.  Sound  known  as  the  East  River. 
The  limits  of  the  city  and  county  (of  the  same  name)  are 
identical,  and  include  the  S.  part  of  the  former  co.  of  West- 
chester,  to-jether  with  Manhattan,  Blackwell's,  Ward's.  Ran- 
dall's, Bedloe's,  Ellis,  and  Governor's  islands,  of  which  the 
last  3  have  been  ceded  for  federal  purposes  to  the  U.  S.  govt. 
Area.— The  total  area  of  the  city  before  the  recent  addi- 
tions from  Westchester  co.  was  22  sq.  m.  or  14,080  acres. 
The  additions  amount  to  13,000  acres.  That  of  Manhattan 
Island,  the  seat  of  pop.,  and  divided  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Harlem  River,  is  22  so.  m.  and  20,424  sq.  yards.  Of  this, 
8,712,000  yards  are  devoted  to  public  parks.  The  length  of 
the  island  is  13J4  m.,  its  width  averages  !•%  m.  The  out- 
lying islands  are  set  aside  for  public  purposes,  almshouses, 
penitentiaries,  etc.  They  contain  about  300  acres ;  those 
ceded  to  the  govt.,  100  acres. 

Commerce  and  Immigration. — Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  this  country  passes  through  this  port,  the  total 
aggregate  of  inward  and  outward  trade  being,  for  all  the 
U.  S.,  for  the  fiscal  yr.  1882-83,  $1,567,071,700,  of  which  N.  Y. 
had  $907,936.465.  Of  this,  the  imports,  exclusive  of  specie 
and  bullion,  amounted  to  $521,275,897,  and  the  exports  $386,- 
660,568.  The  importation  of  sugar  at  N.  Y.  for  the  same 
fiscal  yr.  was  valued  at  $59,355,519;  of  coffee,  valued  at  $34,- 
601,176;  of  tea,  $14,624,283.  Imports  of  silk  manufactures, 
$36,875,286;  cotton,  $29,966,880;  woollen,  $30,777,298;  flax, 
$14,183,017  ;  iron  and  steel,  $20,539,581  ;  hides  and  skins,  $19,- 
586,465 ;  tin,  in  bars  and  plates,  $13,877,495  ;  tobacco,  $8,609,- 
517 ;  coin  and  bullion,  $28,215,006.  The  exports  from  N.  Y. 
for  same  fiscal  yr. :  Breadstuffs,  $77,908.258 ;  provisions, 
$80,146,613;  cotton,  $33,865,552;  oils,  $37,349,125;  tobacco, 
$11,657,059.  The  number  of  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  N.  Y.,  was,  in  the  fiscal  yr.  ending 
June  30,  1884,  6066,  of  which  4197  were  foreign  and  1869 
American.  The  number  of  ocean  steam-vessels  was  1963, 
of  which  1724  were  foreign  and  239  American.  The  whole 
number  and  tonnage  of  sailing-vessels,  steam-vessels,  barges 
and  canal-boats  belonging  to  the  port  of  N.  Y.,  June  30, 1884, 
Was  5619,  of  1,203,593  tons. 

The  transportation  to  tide-water  on  the  canals  from  the 
Western  States  and  from  the  interior  of  the  State  amounted 
in  1884  to  2,853,764  tons,  and  the  returns  to  1,293,500  tons.  The 
canals  were  freed  from  tolls  by  late  legislation.  The  arri- 
vals of  immigrants  at  the  port  were  330,030  in  1884. 

Manufactures.— -By  the  census  of  1880  the  number  of  manu- 
factories in  the  city  of  N.  Y.  was  11,339,  with  $181,206,356 
capital,  producing  a  value  of  $472,926,437. 

Finances. — The  official  value  of  the  property  of  the  city 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation  was,  for  1884— real,  $1,119,761,- 
597:  personal,  $213,536,746;  total,  $1,338,298,343. 

Banks. — There  are  61  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  capital  of 
$63,432,500,  a  circulation  of  $11,939,600,  and  deposits  of  $246,- 
263,700.  These  banks  are  associated  in  a  clearing-house  for 
their  dally  exchanges,  the  transactions  of  which  amounted 
in  1884  to  $34,000,000,000.  There  are  also  25  savings  banks, 
with  deposits  of  $225,522,914,  from  580,333  depositors. 

Courts.— The  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  the  Southern  district 
of  N.  Y.  State  has  10  counties  under  its  jurisdiction,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  N.  Y.  This  holds  two  general  terms,  one 
criminal  and  one  equity  term,  each  yr.  TheU.  S.  dist.  court 
holds  a  general  term  monthly  and  a  special  term  weekly. 
These  courts  have  their  chambers  in  the  new  P.  p.  building. 
The  State  courts  are  civil  and  criminal ;  the  civil  and  the 
supreme,  superior,  common  pleas,  held  in  the  county  c.-h. ; 
the  marine,  held  in  the  City  Hall,  and  ten  districts  covering 
each  a  number  of  wards  in  jurisdiction.  The  criminal 
courts  are  the  oyer  and  terminer,  which  sits  twice  in  each 
yr.  at  the  county  c.-h,  the  general  sessions,  held  monthly 
at  its  chambers  :  the  special  sessions,  at  the  Tombs.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  is  a  Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  established  by  law  in  1874,  for  adjudica- 
tion of  cases  voluntarily  submitted. 

Churches.—  There  are  379  religious  organizations,  of  which 
72  are  P.  E.,  55  M.  E.,  50  Presb.,  38  Bap.,  21  Lutheran,  20  Re- 
formed Dutch,  5  Congl.,  4  Univt.,  3  Unit.,  3  Evangelical,  2 
Friends,  58  R.  Cath.,  25  Jewish,  and  23  miscellaneous.  The 
oldest  denomination  is  the  Dutch  Reformed,  established  by 
the  Hoi.  settlers.  The  Ch.  of  Eng.  and  Presb.  were  founded 
by  the  Eng. ;  the  Jews  built  a  synagogue  as  early  as  1730  ; 
the  R.  Caths.  erected  their  first  edifice  in  1786.  The  chs. 
noted  for  their  size,  cost,  and  architectural  beauty  are  Trin- 
ity, St.  Paul's,  St.  George's,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presb.,  the  Re- 
formed Collegiate,  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the  R.  Cath. 
Cathedral. 

Public  Institutions  and  Charities.— The  municipal  charities 
of  N.  Y.  are  intrusted  to  a  board  entitled  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  who  have  under  their 
control  23  inst.,  viz. :  Almshouse,  Bellevue  Hospital,  Bureau 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  for  the  Outdoor  Poor,  City 
Prison,  Colored  Home,  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Epileptic, 
Fever,  and  Incurable  Hospitals,  Blackwell's  Island,  Idiot, 
Homoeopathic,  Inebriate,  Infants',  Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, N.  Y.  City  Asylum  for  Insane,  Nursery  Hospital,  Out- 
door Poor  Dept.,  Penitentiary,  Penitentiary  and  Charity 
Smallpox  Hospitals,  and  Workhouse.  The  immigrants  are 
under  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  by  whom 
large  numbers  of  them  are  relieved,  forwarded,  and  pro- 
vided with  employment.  The  insts.  incorporated  by  the 
State  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  who  render  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature. 
Beside  these  there  are  numerous  private  insts.,  endowed 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  in  some  cases 
assisted  by  State  or  municipal  appropriations.  The  oldest 
and  most  efficient  of  these  is  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Their  expenditures  for  the  yr. 
1882  were  about  $30,000 ;  a  new  and  commendable  feature 


in  their  work  is  the  tenement-house  inspection.  Beside 
this  central  inst.,  there  are  numerous  private  and  ch.  chari- 
ties and  74  dist.  asylums  and  homes  which  give  shelter. 
Independent  of  the  city  insts.,  24  hospitals  are  maintained  by 
subscription.  Many  of  these  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  occu- 
pying large  buildings,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  best 
sanitary  improvements,  and  giving  relief  to  a  large  number 
of  sick  and  injured.  The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  its  absolutely 
liberal  and  unsectarian  administration,  is  a  model  for  uni- 
versal imitation.  The  dispensaries,  28  In  number,  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  their  gratuitous  supply  of  phys.  and  med. 
For  these  various  forms  of  public  benefactions  N.  Y.  has  been 
noted  from  her  earliest  history.  She  perhaps  has  no  equal 
on  this  continent,  certainly  none  on  the  other,  in  the  extent 
and  wisdom  of  her  benevolence.  The  organized  local  char- 
itable societies  and  insts.  receive  and  distribute  annually 
about  $3.000,000. 

Education.—  The  public  instruction  is  under  charge  of  a 
board  of  education ;  the  whole  number  of  schools  within 
their  jurisdiction  in  1881  was  299,  with  an  attendance  of 
275,899  pupils.  There  are  1  female  normal  school,  1  normal 
school  for  teachers,  and  1  model  training  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  coll.  The  Coll.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y., 
better  known  as  the  Free  Acad.,  is  a  part  of  the  gen.  system 
of  public  instruction.  There  are  2  important  literary  colls., 
Columbia  and  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  Beside  these, 
there  are  the  coll.  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Manhattan  Coll., 
and  many  other  insts.  of  learning ;  Peter  Cooper  established 
an  inst.  in  this  city  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  to 
which  he  gave  a  building  valued  at  $500,000  and  made  other 
munificent  donations.  The  Instruction  includes  engineer- 
ing, the  arts  of  design  and  modelling.  The  tuition  and  lect- 
ures are  free. 

Libraries. — The  oldest  library  in  the  city  is  that  known  as 
the  Society  Library,  organized  in  1754.  The  most  important 
in  number  of  vols.,  in  its  special  wealth  in  technical  infor- 
mation in  all  languages,  is  the  Astor  Library,  the  noblest  in- 
dividual contribution  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  U.  S., 
and  free  to  all.  This  institution  is  increased  by  the  contin- 
ual care  and  endowment  of  each  succeeding  generation  of 
the  family  whose  name  it  bears.  The  next  important  libra- 
ry is  that  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  a  collection  rich 
in  Amer.  history.  The  great  circulating  libraries  are  those 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  and  the  Apprentices* 
Library,  the  latter  free  to  the  working  class.  Among  the 
special  collections  the  most  extensive  are  those  of  the  Union 
Theol.  Sem.,  the  Amer.  Inst.,  the  Law  Inst.,  the  N.  Y.  Hos- 
pital and  Acad.  of  Med.  The  Lenox  Library  is  an  amateur 
collection,  rich  in  Amer.  hist.,  Shakespeareana,  and  Bibles. 
The  city  possesses  no  great  public  library  for  circulation  like 
the  model  inst.  of  Boston.  The  necessity  is  seriously  felt 
by  literary,  professional,  and  working  men,  and  by  none 
more  than  the  large  class  who  pro  vide  material  for  the  press. 
An  inst.  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  was  undertaken  to  supply  reading  matter  to 
the  poor  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  and  has  made  in 
the  last  few  yrs.  a  successful  experiment  on  a  small  scale. 
It  is  a  most  deserving  charity,  but  in  no  manner  covers  the 
general  ground.  A  large  public  library  is  the  one  great 
want  of  the  city. 

Newspapers.— The  leading  morning  newspapers  are  the 
Herald.  Times,  Tribune,  World,  Sun,  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Staats-Zeitvng,  Covrrier  des  Etats  Unis ;  the  evening  papers 
are  the  Evening  Post,  Mail  and  Excess,  Commercial  A<lnr- 
tiser  Daily  News,  and  Telegram.  Of  the  illustrated  papers, 
the  daily  Graphic,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated News  are  the  most  popular.  There  are  also  more 
than  400  minor  sheets,  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  art. 

Barlholdi  Statue  of  Liberty.    See  page  1524. 

Principal  Building.— The  most  noted  buildings  are— the 
City  Hall,  a  graceful  structure  in  City  Hall  park,  built 


City  Hall. 

adioining  is  the  new  Court-House,  a  large  edifice  :  the  Cus- 
tom House,  formerly  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Is  an in 
mense  and  massive  building  of  Quincy  **&$*<*»*£: 
Treasnrv  occupies  the  old  Custom-House  ;  the  new  Post- 
OfficTtL  finest  public  edifice  in  the  city,  was  finished  in 
?875  Thl  bindings  erected  during  the  last  few  J«fcM««{ 
an  entirely  new  order,  both  in  construction  and  style,  and 
combine ^HhTmodern  appliances  of  convenience  an d^om- 
fort  Tn  the  lower  part  of  the  city  vast  structures, 
stories  m  height  have  greatly  extended  the  accommodations 
fo?  the  bSffls  communit/.  In  the  upper  part  numeroufl 
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buildings  not  less  extensive  have  been  erected  on  what  is 
known  as  the  apartment  plan,  which  unite  the  privacy  of 
home  to  the  advantages  of  a  common  light,  heat,  and  «»• 
eral  service.  These  have  changed  the  appearance  of  tne 
principal  thoroughfares.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate houses,  palatial  in  their  luxury  and  elegance,  now  ap- 
pear in  the  avenues  devoted  to  fashionable  residences. 

Markets,  Etc.— The  market  system  needs  a  radical  change, 
but  changes  have  been  found  difficult  in  view  of  the  long 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  great  recepta- 
cles of  country  supply  are  Fulton  for  the  products  of  L.  1. ; 
Washington  and  Clinton,  for  those  of  N.  J.  These  are  on  or 
near  the  river-fronts.  Besides  these  there  are  10  others 
owned  by  the  city  and  rented  by  stalls.  The  great  body  ot 
the  population,  however,  supply  themselves  daily  from 
street  shops  or  stands.  Consumers  and  producers  suffer 
from  the  want  of  system  and  regulation,  both  being  at  the 
mercy  of  the  middleman.  Hence  with  a  supply  abundant 
and  various  beyond  that  of  any  modern  capital,  food  rarely 
reaches  the  consumer  except  in  an  imperfect  condition  and 
at  an  unreasonable  price.  Fulton  and  Washington  markets 
have  lately  been  excellently  rebuilt. 

The  Fire  Department  is  a  well-organized  and  thoroughly 
disciplined  corps  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners. Steam-engines  stand  ready  to  move  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  several  stations  are  connected  by  telegraph 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  department.  The  details  of 
the  alarm  service  are  perfect. 

Parks  and  Cemeteries.  — The  city  is  admirably  provided 
with  parks,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  CENTRAL  PARK  (which 
see).  The  total  area  in  acres,  all  included,  is  1007.  There 
are  also  the  Battery,  the  Bowline  Green,  the  City  Hall  Park 
—all  historical  grounds  —  Tompkins,  Washington,  Union, 
Madison.  Reservoir,  and  Manhattan  Squares,  and  to  the  N. 
of  the  Island,  Mount  Morris,  High  Bridge,  Morningside,  and 
Riverside  Parks.  The  superb  drive  along  the  margin  of  the 
latter,  from  72d  st.  to  125th  St.,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  with 
a  view  of  the  Palisades,  is  of  incomparable  beauty. 

The  practice  of  burial  in  the  city  graveyards,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  private  vaults,  has  long  been  discontinued,  for 
sanitary  reasons.  The  only  public  cemeteries  within  the 
city  limits  are  Trinity  ch.  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son at  155th  St.,  and  Woodlawn,  7  m.  W.  of  the  Harlem  River 
in  the  recently  annexed  dist.  Besides  these,  there  are  13 
which  have  offices  in  the  city ;  of  these,  Greenwood,  Cy- 
press Hills,  and  Calvary,  all  on  L.  I.,  are  the  most  noted. 

Streets  and  Avenues.— The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but  from  Houston  St.,  about  1  m.  N.  of  the  City 
Hall  Park,  the  construction  is  regular,  with  long  avenues 
running  to'the  N.  end  of  the  island  and  laterally  traversed  by 
streets  which,  like  the  avenues,  are  designated  by  numbers. 
Broadway,  the  most  famous  of  the  avenues,  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  its  long  extent  of  6  m.  crosses  5  of  the 
avenues  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  Broadway  is  lined  with  shops 
and  hotels,  and  is  one  of  the  gayest  streets  in  the  world. 
Fifth  avenue,  with  its  magnificent  private  residences,  chs., 
and  club-houses,  is  one  unbroken  series  of  architectural 
display  from  Washington  Square  to  the  Central  Park.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  fine  avenue,  which  runs  along 
the  ridge  of  the  island,  make  it  the  favorite  site  for  resi- 
dence. There  are  broad  and  extensive  boulevards  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  island,  which  extend  from  the  Central 
Park  into  the  territory  beyond  the  Harlem  River,  and  offer 
long  and  agreeable  drives. 

Railways  and  Rapid-Transit  Roads.— The  first  city  R.  R. 
was  chartered  in  1852,  since  which  the  system  of  travel  by 
horse-cars  has  reached  an  enormous  development.  There 
are  now  surface  R.  Rs.  in  all  the  longitudinal  avenues  ex- 
cept Fifth  avenue,  and  there  are  also  numerous  transversal 
lines  connecting  the  ferries  of  the  E.  and  N.  rivers.  The 
first  elevated  R.  Rs.  were  opened  for  travel  in  1872,  and  the 
entire  island  is  now  girdled  by  these  new  structures.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  them  in  1882  was  86,361,029. 
The  New  York  Central,  Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and  New 
Haven  R.  Rs.  have  their  terminus  in  this  city  at  the  Grand 
Central  Depot. 

Ferries.— There  are  24  ferries  connecting  N.  Y.  with  the 
W.  shores  of  the  Hudson,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Staten 
Island,  and  L.  I. 

Bridges.— The  Brooklyn  or  East  River  Bridge  (See  BROOK- 
JfiP1  connecting  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn,  was  commenced  in 

!70  and  finished  in  1883  ;  cost,  about  §15,500,000.  There  are 
several  bridges  across  the  Harlem  River,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  High  Bridge,  over  which  the  Croton  water  is 
brought.  (See  AQUEDUCT.) 

Hudson  River  Tunnel.— Among  the  important  new  enter- 
prises is  the  proposed  connection  of  the  city  of  N  Y  with 
he  mainland  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson,  by  means  of 
the  Hudson  River  Tunnel,  by  which  the  R.  Rs.  which  now 
end  at  Jersey  City  will  reach  a  convenient  point  in  N  Y 
city,  and  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  river 
•ometimes  serious  because  of  fog  and  ice,  will  be  avoided' 
The  work  is  about  half  completed 

f  rnm  ?/''  %&  ^i"™6  *& is  supplied  with  water  drawn 
,  , J£ *£r,oton  Kiver  a  clear,  pure  stream  in  Westchester 
co.,  which  is  conducted  to  the  city  through  an  aqueduct 
of  solid  masonry  40V*  m.  long,  opened  in  1842.  In  over  40 
>rs.  which  have  ensued  the  city  has  outgrown  even  its 
enormous  capacity,  and  an  entire  new  svstem  of  supply 

ddUPllCated-    ^ 


e  principal  gas-light  cos.  supply  the  city.    These  are  the 
£'*    ,^  ^1ruk'  Metropolitan,  Mutual,  and  Harlem. 
"  to  these  the  new  system  of  electric  lights  is  rap- 
r  into  use.    The  public  squares,  Broadway,  and 
e.  are  in  part  lighted  in  this  manner.    Still  an- 
eature  in  city  progress  is  the  heating  of  houses 

Ustribu°ted7n  Mfr°m  reservoirs  through  street  mains! 
distiiDuted  in  the  same  manner  as  water  or  gas     The 
system  of  paving  has  greatly  improved ;  the  old  coble'-stone 


has  almost  wholly  disappeared  ;  wood  has  been  abandoned  ; 
asphalt  has  been  found  unsuitable  to  a  climate  of  such  ex- 
tremes in  heat  and  cold  ;  trap-block  has  superseded  all  oth- 
ers nearly.  The  system  of  sewerage  is  totally  unworthy  of 
a  metropolitan  city,  with  unequalled  opportunities  for  drain- 
age to  the  rivers  on  either  side. 

History.— Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Hudson  in 
1609,  the  Dutch  undertook  the  occupation  and  settlement  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  in  1614  erected  a  fort  and  trading- 
house  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  1652  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  incorporated.  It  remained  under  the  peace- 
ful rule  of  the  Dutch  for  about  a  half  century,  when,  Charles 
II.  coming  to  the  Eng.  throne,  the  terr.  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  was  granted  by  royal  charter  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  Mar.  12,  1664,  and  an  Eng.  fleet  took  possession  in 
Aug.  of  the  same  yr.  Cols.  Nicoll  and  Lovelace  ruled  the 
settlement  for  10  yrs.  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  was  changed,  in  his  honor,  to  New  York.  In 
Aug.  1673  a  Dutch  fleet  recaptured  the  city,  which  it  held  in 
the  name  of  the  States-General  of  Hoi.,  changing  the  name 
'  again  to  New  Orange,  in  compliment  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  again  restored  to  Eng.  rule  by  treaty  in  1674,  and  re- 
sumed its  name.  The  most  important  events  in  the  hist,  of 
the  city  since  the  Eng.  occupation  have  been  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  govt.  by  Leisler  in  1689,  and  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion in  1691.  The  same  yr.  the  laws  of  the  duke  of  York 
and  provincial  laws  were  framed.  The  first  assembly  met  in 
the  city  Apr.  9.  In  1696  the  first  Trinity  ch.  was  built ;  in  1725 
Bradford  established  the  New  York  Gazette;  in  1729  a  city 
library  was  founded ;  in  1754  King's  (now  Columbia)  Coll. 
was  chartered ;  in  1765  the  famous  cong.  known  as  the 
Stamp  Act  Cong,  met  in  the  city ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were 
organized,  with  affiliations  throughout  the  colonies ;  the 
Stamp  Act  was  burned,  and  an  agreement  not  to  import 
goods  from  G.  Brit,  until  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act, 
signed  by  a  large  concourse  of  merchants ;  in  1768  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  first  inst.  of  its  kind  in  Amer.,  was  or- 
ganized at  the  Queen's  Head  tavern.  The  Colonial  Assem- 
bly finally  adjourned  Apr.  3, 1775.  On  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  reaching  the  city,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
took  control  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  and  the  royal  gov. 
sought  refuge  on  board  of  an  Eng.  man-of-war  in  the  har- 
bor. Delegates  were  elected  to  the  Continental  Cong.  July 
25,  1775.  Aug.  22,  Cong,  having  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cannon  to  the  interior,  the  Asia  man-of-war  fired  upon 
the  city.  In  Jan.  1776  a  detachment  of  militia  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  in  the  spring  the  Amer.  army  followed. 
On  July  8  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  was  proclaimed  and  read  to  the 
army.  Aug.  26,  after  the  battle  of  L.  L,  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brit.  On  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  Brit,  evacuated  the 
city,  and  Gen.  Washington  entered  at  the  head  of  the  Amer. 
army.  In  Jan.  1785  Cong,  removed  from  Phila.  to  N.  Y., 
and  met  in  the  City  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  sts., 
now  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury.  The  Bank  of  N.  Y. 
was  organized  this  yr.,  and  a  manumission  society  was  es- 
tablished. On  July  26,  1788,  the  new  const,  of  the  IT.  S.  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  On  Apr.  30,  1789,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  gallery  in  front 
of  the  old  City  Hall,  facing  Broad  st.  In  1805  the  New  Y9rk 
Free  School  was  incorporated ;  in  1806  steam  navigation 
•was  first  successfully  inaugurated  on  the  Hudson  by  Robert 
Fulton ;  in  1807  the  city  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  a 
commission  of  the  city  legislature,  upon  a  plan  which  has 
been  substantially  adhered  to  ;  in  June  1812,  declaration  of 
war  with  Gr.  Brit.,  a  large  number  of  privateers  sailing  from 
the  port ;  this  yr.  the  first  steam  ferry  was  established  to 
Jersey  City.  Aug.  15, 1824,  Gen.  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the 
city.  In  Oct.  1826  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  on  Nov. 
11  the  first  canal-boat  arrived  at  N.  Y.  from  Buffalo.  In  1832 
the  Asiatic  cholera  ravaged  the  city.  In  Dec.  1835  a  dis- 
astrous conflagration  raged  for  3  days,  and  destroyed  more 
than  600  buildings  and  property  worth  over  $20,000,000. 
The  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in  1842.  In  1844  began 
the  enormous  immigration  to  this  country,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  passed  through  this  port.  In  1851  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  patriot,  received  an  enthusiastic  public  wel- 
come. In  1853  there  was  an  exhibition,  on  Reservoir  square, 
of  the  industry  of  all  nations.  In  1858  the  successful  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  celebrated.  In  1860  the  first  Jap- 
anese embassy  was  entertained  with  great  splendor;  in 
the  same  yr.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  received  with  a  grand 
military  display.  In  Apr.  1861  the  attack  upon  Ft.  Sumter 
by  the  secessionists  caused  intense  excitement,  and  was 
responded  to  by  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  loyal  ele- 
ment. In  July  1863,  an  attempt  being  made  to  enforce  the 
military  draft  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  govt.,  a  serious  riot  oc- 
curred, which,  in  the  absence  of  the  militia  at  the  seat  of 
war,  was  with  difficulty  repressed.  During  the  war  the 
city  furnished  116,382  troops  to  the  govt.  In  Apr.  1865  the 
remains  of  Lincoln,  the  murdered  Pres.,  were  escorted 
through  the  city  by  an  enormous  and  imposing  procession, 
the  magnitude  of  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  its 
streets.  In  July  1871  there  was  a  conflict  in  the  streets  be- 
tween the  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen,  Irish  associations, 
and  the  riot  was  only  suppressed  by  military  force  after  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  In  1879  the  successful  resumption  of 
specie  payments  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  city,  and  its  material  growth  and  prosperity  have  been 
marvellous.  In  Sept.  1876  the  battle  of  Harlem  was  cele- 
brated on  Bloomingdale  Heights,  the  scene  of  the  action, 
and  in  Oct.  1881  the  delegation  appointed  by  the  Fr.  govt. 
to  represent  our  anc.  allies  at  the  Yorktown  anniversary 
were  received  and  entertained  on  their  arrival  and  depart- 
ure from  this  port  with  munificent  hospitality.  On  May  24, 
1883,  the  opening  of  the  bridge  to  Brooklyn 'was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  grand  celebration  by  day  and  an  illumination  in 
the  evening.  The  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  was  present.  - 
Population.— In.  1790,  33,131 ;  1870,  942,292 ;  1880, 1,206,299. 
JOHN  AUSTIN  STEVENS. 
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New  York,  University  of  the  City  of,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  Oct.  1832.  By  its  charter  it 
is  unsectariaii,  and  therefore  does  not  embrace  in  its  corps 
of  profs,  a  theological  faculty.  A  chancellor  is  the  head  of 
its  professorial  corps,  which  was  originally  distributed  into 
a  faculty  of  science  and  letters,  a  faculty  of  law,  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  med.  Since  1871  the  faculty  of  science  and  letters 
has  been  divided  into  a  faculty  of  arts  and  a  faculty  of  sci- 
ence, and  parallel  full  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  by  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  usual  collegiate  studies, 
and  by  the  faculty  of  science  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
best  scientific  schools,  together  with  civil  engineering  and 
analytical  chem.  In  this  dept.  Fr.  and  Ger.  also  take  the 
place  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  In  1871-72  was  first  introduced  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  univ.  by  which  its  courses  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  made  gratuitous.  In  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  med.  and  law  the  students  pay  an  annual 
fee.  This  in  the  dept.  of  med.  is  $185,  including  the  matric- 
ulation and  graduation  fees  and  the  fee  for  instruction  by 
the  demonstrator  with  material.  In  the  dept.  of  law  the 
fee  for  the  yr.  is  §100.  By  statute  its  graduates  are  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Xew  York  without  further  examination. 

N ew  Zea'land,  a  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  S.  Pa- 
cific, between  34°  and  48°  S.  lat.  and  166°  and  179°  E.  Ion., 
and  forming  a  colony  of  G.  Brit.  The  group  consists  of  2 
large  islands  (N.  and  Middle),  the  small  S.  Island,  and  many 
uninhabited  islets.  The  entire  group  is  nearly  1000  m.  long 
and  about  300  m.  broad,  with  a  coast-line  of  more  than  3000 
m.,  having  several  excellent  harbors.  Area  estimated  at 
105,342  sq.  m.,  %  of  which  are  fitted  for  agriculture  and 
grazing,  with  a  delightful  climate.  Pop.  1881,  489,933,  of 
whom  44,099  were  Maoris  or  natives,  who  until  within  less 
than  half  a  century  were  ferocious  cannibals,  but  are  now 
partially  civilized  and  wholly  peaceful.  The  2  main  islands 
are  separated  by  a  strait  18  m.  broad,  and  are  of  volcanic 
origin :  Tongariro  (6000  ft.  high)  is  still  an  active  volcano.  A 
lofty  chain  of  mts.  traverses  the  main  islands,  of  which  Mt. 
Ruapahu  on  N.  Island  reaches  the  height  of  9000  ft.,  and  Mt. 
Cook  on  Middle  Island  14,000  ft.  On  N.  Island  is  the  hot- 
spring  region  of  Ohinemutu,  covering  a  region  of  many 
hundred  sq.  m.,  and  second  only  to  the  National  Park  in 
Wyo.  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  boiling-springs 
and  geysers.  When  Capt.  Cook  visited  these  islands  in  1770 
the  only  quadruped  which  he  found  was  the  rat,  but  since 
then  pigs,  dogs,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  now  very  numerous.  The  staple  article  of 
export  is  wool,  of  which  since  1875  the  annual  value  has  ex- 
ceeded £3,000,000.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1857,  and  since 
1875  the  average  annual  product  has  been  about  £1,300,000 ; 
in  1882  it  was  £921,664.  Prin.  cities,  Wellington  (cap.),  Auck- 
land (former  cap.),  and  Dunedin. 

Ney,  na  (MICHEL),  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Moskva, 
marshal  and  peer  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Saarlouis  Jan.  10.  1769,  in 
humble  circumstances ;  entered  the  Fr.  army  in  1787 ;  was 
made  a  capt.  in  1794,  brig.-gen.  in  1797  after  the  battle  of 
Neuwied,  gen.  of  division  in  1799  after  the  capture  of  Man- 
heim,  and  marshal  in  1804.  His  greatest  exploits  were  the 
battle  of  Borodino  while  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Moskva, 
his  command  of  the  rear-guard  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  his  exertions  in  order  to  organize  a  new  army. 
After  the  abdication  of  Nap.  he  submitted  to  the  Bourbons. 
When  Nap.  returned  from  Elba,  N.  repaired  to  Paris,  and 
marched  against  the  emp.,  purposing  to  capture  him  and 
carry  him  to  Paris.  But  when  he  saw  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Nap.  was  received  everywhere  he  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  emp.  After  the  second  restoration  he  fled  from 
Paris,  but  was  captured,  condemned  to  death,  and  shot 
Dec.  7, 1815. 

N'gaml,  n'gah'me,  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  S.  Afr.,  be- 
tween 20°  and  21°  S.  Jat.  and  22°  W  and  23°  307  E.  Ion.,  at  an 
elevation  of  2500  ft.  It  is  mostly  surrounded  with  sand- 
banks and  salt  flats,  receives  some  few  sluggish  rivers,  and 
is  shallow. 

Nlag'ara,  a  river  of  N.  Amer.,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  State  of  N.  Y.  and  the  prov.  of  Ont.,  Canada, 
and  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  is  36  m.  long, 
and  has  a  total  fall  of  333  ft.  It  is  navigable  in  its  upper 
course  from  its  issue  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  commencement 
of  the  rapids  at  Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  16  m.,  during 
which  its  fall  is  only  20  ft.  ;  and  in  its  lower  course  from 
Lewiston  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  8  m.,  during 
which  its  fall  is  only  2  ft.  Along  its  middle  course,  which 
contains  Niagara  Falls  and  is  crossed  by  2  suspension 
bridges,  on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Welland  Canal,  through 
which  the  navigation  interrupted  by  the  rapids  and  falls  of 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  is  carried  on.  In  its  upper 
course  it  forms  many  islands,  and  its  average  depth  is  25  ft. 
In  its  lower  course,  from  Lewiston  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  On- 
tario, its  depth  varies  from  100  to  150  ft. 

Niagara  Falls  received  their  name  from  the  Iroquois, 
in  whose  lang.  the  word  Niagara  signifies  "thunder  of 
water.''  The  surroundings  of  the  falls  are  very  tame.  The 
interest  is  wholly  confined  to  the  river  itself  and  the  deep 
gorge,  about  7  m.  long,  which  it  has  formed  through  the 
solid  rock.  For  the  first  16  m.  of  its  course  the  Niagara 
River  is  merely  a  contraction  of  Lake  Erie,  having  a  descent 
of  only  20  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  2  or  3  m.,  with  many  islands. 
It  then  contracts  its  channel  and  becomes  a  series  of  rapids, 
with  a  descent  of  52  ft.  in  a  single  mile  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  over  which  it  plunges  to  a  depth  of  150  ft.  on  the 
Canadian  and  164  ft.  on  the  Amer.  side.  Its  width,  meas- 
ured along  the  curve,  is  about  4750  ft.,  but  it  is  broken  by 
Goat  Island,  1000  ft.  wide,  and  the  smaller  Luna  Island.  Be- 
tween Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian  shore  the  line  curves 
inward,  forming  the  "  Horseshoe  Fall,"  consisting  of  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  water ;  but  a  considerable  part  is 
deflected  by  Goat  Island,  and  forms  the  Amer.  Fall,  whose 
gen.  line  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 
From  the  foot  of  the  cataract  for  about  1  m.  the  surface  of 
the  river  is  almost  motionless.  Then  begins  another  series 


of  rapids,  the  currents  being  very  swift.  About  3  m.  below 
the  cataract  the  gorge  changes  its  direction,  and  the  water 
being  flung  against  the  Canadian  shore  forms  the  "  Whirl- 
pool." For  the  remaining  3  m.  to  Lake  Ontario  the  current 
is  very  rapid,  although  the  descent  is  small.  The  entire  de- 
scent from  the  brink  of  the  cataract  to  Lake  Ontario  is 
about  254  feet.  The  width  of  the  gorge  varies  considerablv 
the  sides  being  almost  perpendicular,  although  at  the  foo't 
reaching  sometimes  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  height,  is  a  talus 
formed  of  debris  which  has  fallen  from  above. 


Falls,  from  the  American  side. 


The  Falls  have  undergone  great  changes  since  they  were 
first  seen  by  Europeans.  Father  Hennepin,  the  first  white 
man  who  saw  them  (1678),  describes  and  figures  a  third  fall, 
occasioned  by  a  huge  rock  on  the  Canadian  side,  which 
turned  a  portion  of  the  water  back,  so  that  this  fall  was 
almost  directly  facing  what  is  now  the  Horseshoe  Fall, 
which  then  formed  almost  a  straight  line.  Ealm,  who  was 
here  in  1750,  was  told  that  this  rock  fell  a  few  yrs.  previous- 
ly. Similar  changes  are  still  going  on.  The  overhanging 
"Table  Rock,"  which  30  yrs.  ago  formed  a  marked  feature, 
has  broken  off  piece  by  piece  and  no  longer  exists.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  large  masses,  especially  on  the  Amer.  side, 
have  fallen  in,  and  in  general  the  curve  of  the  Horseshoe  is 
growing  larger. 

The  manner  in  which  this  gorge  has  been  formed  is  appar- 
ent. Its  floor  is  composed  of  a  hard  red  sandstone  slightly 
inclined.  Above  this  is  a  stratum  of  friable  shale  about  80 
ft.  thick,  upon  which  rests  a  stratum  of  hard  gray  sandstone 
of  about  the  same  thickness.  Under  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments this  shale  crumbles  away,  leaving  unsupported  an 
overhanging  mass  of  the  sandstone.  In  time  the  weight  of 
this  mass  becomes  too  great  for  its  strength  to  sustain,  and 
it  cracks  off,  and  the  fall  recedes.  Thus  the  river  has  eaten 
its  way — back,  not  down— from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  present 
cataract.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  time 
which  it  has  taken  to  do  this  ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  reason  that  the  recession  is  not  constant  and  uni- 
form. For  yrs.  there  will  be  no  perceptible  recession,  but 
all  the  time  the  overhang  is  slowly  increasing,  and  at  any 
moment  the  undermined'  sandstone  shelf  may  give  way,  so 
that  the  fall  will  recede  several  yards  in  an  instant.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  sandstone  roof  of  the  ex- 
cavation behind  the  descent  of  the  present  Horseshoe  Fall 
will  give  way.  as  Table  Rock  has  given  way.  Then  the  curve 
of  the  cataract  will  become  an  almost  equilateral  triangle. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  the  shale  will  in  a 
few  miles  have  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  process 
will  cease.  Instead  of  a  single  perpendicular  fall,  diminish- 
ing in  height  as  it  recedes,  there  will  be  a  long  series  of 
rapids,  with  same  aggregate  descent.  A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Niagara  Falls,  R.  R.  centre,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  20  m. 
N.  of  Buffalo.  The  great  falls  bound  the  v.  on  the  S.,  while 
above  are  the  rapids  with  Goat,  Luna,  and  other  islands. 
The  suspension  carriage  bridge  is  50  rods  below  the  Amer. 
Fall.  Bath  and  Goat  islands  are  reached  by  means  of  Iron 
bridges.  Near  the  centre  of  the  lower  end  of  Goat  Island 
is  a  stairway,  by  which  access  is  gained  to  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds  "  an  irregular  arch  about  50  ft.  wide.  70  ft.  high,  and 
30  ft.  deep,  formed  by  the  detrition  of  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Luna  Island.  Pop.  1870, 30Ut> ; 

Nlare,  Zamouse,  or  Bush  Cow,  the  Bos  brachycerpt, 
a  species'  or  probably  a  marked  variety,  of  wild-ox,  having 
a  wide  range  in  Afr.  It  has  no  dewlap,  has  sharp,  crooked, 
and  short  horns,  large  and  finely  fringed  ears,  and  a  fierce 
disposition.  It  is  of  a  rather  small  size. 

N11>eluiigeii-Lled,  or  I^ay  of  the  Nlbelungers, 
an  anonymous  epic  of  the  Old  High  Ger.,  and  the  longest, 
most  complete,  and  most  artistic  of  the  ballads  or  popular 
songs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  present  form  the  poem 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  The  metrical  form  of  the  poem  consists 
of  strophes  or  stanzas,  each  of  4  iambic  and  trochaic  lines 
in  rhymed  couplets,  with  a  strongly  marked  feminine 
ca?sura  in  the  middle.  It  contains  nearly  6000  lines.  I 
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divided  into  2  nearly  equal  parts,  in  the  first  of  winch  th 
scene  is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly  at  \V  orms  the  anc.  cap. 
of  Burgundy,  but  partly  also  in  the  .Netherlands  or  Low 
Countries,  toward  the  mouth  of  that  nver  ;  m  the  other \  on 
the  Danube,  at  Vienna  and  Buda,  chief  cities  of  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns!  The  chief  subject  of  the  first  part  is  the  love, 
courtship,  and  marriage  of  Siegfried,  prince  of  the  Neth 
lands,  to  Kriemhild,  a  Burgundian  princess  and  of  Gunthei, 
king  of  Burgundy  and  brother  of  Kriemhild,  to  Brunhild,  a 
heroine  of  the  fabulous  North  ;  together  with  the  journeys, 
marches,  and  adventures,  the  festivities,  tournaments,  wars, 
and  battles,  which  preceded  or  attended  them,  and  the  envy, 
jealousy,  and  contention  which  ensued  first  between  the  t 
brides, 'and  consequently  between  the  bridegrooms  and 
among  their  friends  and  followers,  and  the  tragical  issue  in 
the  murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen,  Kriemhild's  uncle,  at  the 
instance  of  Brunhild  and  with  the  consent  of  Giinther.  The 
subject  of  the  second  part  is  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
Kriemhild ;  her  marriage  to  Attila,  simply  that  she  may 
have  the  means  of  avenging  herself  on  the  murderers  of  her 
former  husband ;  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  march  of 
Gunther  with  his  younger  brothers  (Gernot  and  Geiselher), 
his  uncles  (Hagen  and  Dankwart),  and  a  retinue  of  60 
heroes,  1000  select  warriors,  and  9000  ordinary  ones,  from 
Worms  to  Vienna,  at  the  invitation  of  Kriemhild  and  Attila, 
and  the  slaughter  of  them  all  to  a  man,  with  a  still  larger 
number  of  Huns  and  their  allies,  at  a  festival  which  ends  in 
a  melee  and  a  battle  or  massacre ;  and,  finally,  the  slaying 
of  Kriemhild  herself,  leaving  only  Attila  and  his  friend 
Dietrich  (the  Theodoric  of  history)  to  lament  the  dreadful 
catastrophe.  The  leading  characters  of  the  poem  are  all 
historical,  and  most  of  them  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
Eddas,  in  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  in  the  mediaeval 
myths  and  ballads  of  N.  and  S.  as  well  as  Middle  Europe. 
(See  GRIMM'S  Deutsche  Heldemage.)  [From  oriq.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  W.  S.  TYLER,  D.  D.,  LL.D.J 

Nlcan'der,  a  Gr.  poet  and  phys.,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  3d  century  B.  c. ;  composed  2  poems,  Theriaca 
and  Alexipharmica,  in  epic  verse. 

Nicaragua,  nik-ar-ah'gwah,  republic  of  Central  Amer., 
bounded  N.  by  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  8.  by 
Costa  Rica,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  A  branch  of  the  Cordil- 
leras traverses  the  central  part  of  the  country,  sending 
numerous  spurs  toward  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Another  range 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20 
m.  Between  these  2  mt.-ranges  extend  the  basins  of  the 
lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  surrounded  by  high 
plains,  which  afford  excellent  pasturage  ;  here  large  herds 
of  cattle  are  reared.  The  soil  of  the  low  Pacific  coast  is 
very  fertile.  All  tropical  plants  grow  abundantly — cacao, 
one  of  the  prin.  products  of  the  country  ;  sugar,  yielding  2 
and  even  3  crops  annually ;  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco, 
rice,  maize,  vanilla,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  bread-fruits,  bana- 
nas, citrons,  etc.  The  Caribbean  coast  is  also  very  low, 
and  along  the  rivers  is  swampy  and  unhealthy.  The  prin. 
rivers  are  the  Coco  or  Segovia,  which  forms  the  N.  bound- 
ary, and  the  San  Juan,  which  forms  the  S. ;  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  affords  the  only  good  harbor  of  the  country  on 
the  Caribbean.  The  region  between  the  E.  coast  and  the 
Cordilleras  is  covered  with  vast  forests,  yielding  excellent 
timber,  fine  cabinet  woods,  mahogany,  and  rosewood,  dye- 
woods,  and  many  medicinal  trees.  In  the  mts.  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  country  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  found, 
and  coal,  marble,  alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  and  other 
minerals  are  abundant.  But  the  rich  resources  of  the 
country  are  undeveloped.  For  the  last  40  yrs.  it  has  been 
distracted  by  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  Area, 
49,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  275,815.  Cap.  Managua. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  Central  Amer.,  in  the  republic  of 
Nicaragua,  is  about  100  m.  long  and  40  m.  broad,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pacific  only  by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes,  and 
connected  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  River  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  project  of  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal.  On  an 
island,  Pensacola,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
have  been  found  some  very  interesting  Indian  antiquities. 

Nlccollnl.  nek-ko-lee'ne  (GIAMBATTISTA),  b.  in  1782  at 
the  Bagni  di  S.  Giuliano,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Pisa.  In 
1804,  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague  at  Leghorn,  N.  wrote  a 
beautiful  poem  entitled  La  Pieta  ;  then  followed  his  trage- 
dies, Polissena  Medea,  Edijw,  Ino  e  Temisto,  Matilda,  and  the 
translations  of  the  Seven  from  Thebes  and  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  ^Eschylus.  Under  the  govt.  of  Elise  Bonaparte  N.  was 
made  prof,  of  hist,  and  mythology.  N.'s  tragedy  of  Nabucco, 
an  allegory  of  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  was  print- 
ed at  Lond.  In  1827  his  new  tragedy,  Antonio  Foscarini, 
was  represented  with  great  success  in  Florence.  In  1830  he 
took  a  bolder  step :  his  Giovanni  da  Procida  was  a  revolu- 
tionary outcry.  His  highest  fame  was  acquired  by  his  bold 
and  eloquent  dramatic  poem,  A  rnaldo  da  Brescia,  in  which 
he  combated  the  Guelph  ideas  then  prevalent  in  It  In  1847 
he  pub.  his  tragedy  Ftiippo  Strozzi  ;  then  his  Beatrice  Cenci 
an  imitation  of  Shelley,  and  a  national  tragedy,  Mario  ed  I 
Cimbri.  D.  1861. 

Nl'ce,  or  Nlcaea  [Gr.  NtVaia,  "city  of  victory:"  now 
Imik  =-  ««  NtMuay],  an  anc.  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Lake  Ascanius  (10  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide),  44  m.  S  E  of 
Byzantium.  Its  chief  historic  renown  is  due  to  the  2  oecu- 
menical councils  that  were  held  there— the  first  in  325  which 
condemned  Arianism ;  and  the  other  (the  7th  of  20  in  all) 
in  787.  which  sanctioned  the  use  of  images.  Isnik,  which 
contains  about  100  families,  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of 

the  Old  Site.  R    T>    HrrrnrnrT.- 

mja  •**•»    !*•  XlilCHCOCK. 

Nice,  nees,  town  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Paglione.  The  salubrious 
climate  yearly  attracts  thousands  of  foreigners  who  spend 
the  winter  here.  It  has  several  military  magazines,  tanner- 
ies, spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  manufactures  of 
wax,  essences,  and  preserved  fruit.  Its  trade  in  wine  oil 


hemp,  silk,  and  fruits  is  considerable.  It  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  until  1388,  but  was  in  18(50  ceded 
to  Fr.  Pop.  66,279. 

Nice,  Councils  of.  See  COUNCIL,  OECUMENICAL,  and 
NICE,  or  NiCjEA. 

Nlcene  Creed.    See  CREED. 

Nlch'olas  I.,  POPE  (858-868),  a  Rom.  by  birth,  an  im- 
perious character  ;  asserted  the  papal  authority  with  great 
success  against  the  metropolitan  in  his  controversy  with 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and  eveii  against  the  royal  and  imperial 

Eower,  compelling  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  to  abandon 
is  mistress,  Walrada,  and  reinstate  his  legitimate  wife, 
Theutberga,  in  her  rights  as  queen.  Less  successful  was 
his  contest  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Photius. 
— NICHOLAS  V.,  POPE  (1447-55),  b.  at  Pisa  in  1398  :  reorganized 
the  Vatican  library  and  the  Univ.  of  Rome,  and  gathered  in 
Rome  a  great  number  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of 
the  age,  among  whom  were  many  Grs.  who  fled  to  W. 
Europe  on  the  downfall  of  the  E.  empire.— In  1328  Louis  of 
Bavaria  raised  Peter  de  Corbario  as  anti-pope  to  John 
XXII.,  by  name  of  NICHOLAS  V.,  but  he  d.  shortly  after. 

Nicholas  I.  (NIKOLAI  PAULOVITCH),  emp.  of  Rus.  (1825- 
55),  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  July  7,  1796.  the  third  son  of  the 
emp.  Paul.  He  put  down  a  formidable  military  conspiracy 
with  severity,  and  showed  a  similar  hardness  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  in  1830.  He  was  cold 
and  despotic,  but  within  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ideas 
he  was  just.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  he  travelled, 
visited  Eng.,  married  in  1817  the  eldest  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.  of  Prus.,  and  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
domestic  retirement,  occupied  by  military  studies.  In  the 
wars  which  Rus.  carried  on  during  his  own  govt.  in  Central 
Asia,  the  Caucasus,  Tur.,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  with  the  W. 
powers,  he  took  no  part  personally,  and  military  authorities 
found  his  ideas  and  views  of  military  matters  deficient.  As 
an  administrator  he  had  a  decided  talent.  That  huge 
bureaucratic  engine  by  which  Rus.  has  been  governed  dur- 
ing the  last  50  yrs.  was  entirely  his  fabric.  Systematiza- 
tion  was  his  great  idea.  Prots.,  Jews,  etc.  were  persecuted, 
for  there  ought  to  be  only  one  Ch.  in  Rus. ;  and  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  he  actually  undertook  to 
annihilate  the  Polish  nationality  and  Russianize  the  country. 
As  a  diplomat  he  had  also  some  talent.  For  several  yrs. 
after  1849  Rus.  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  and  her  plans  with  respect  to  Tur.  were 
rapidly  maturing  when  they  received  a  sudden  check  by 
the  Crimean  war.  D.  Mar.  2,  1855. 

Nicholas  (GEORGE),  son  of  the  succeeding,  b.  at  Hano- 
ver, Va.,  grad.  in  1772  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  ;  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  ;  had  a  wide  influence  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Va.  ;  removed  in  1790  to  Ky. ;  was  the  prin.  author 
of  its  const.  (1792)  and  its  first  atty.-gen.  D.  1799. 

Nicholas  (ROBERT  CARTER),  b.  in  Va.  in  1715,  was  ed.  at 
William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  became  a  lawyer  of  James  City  ; 
was  appointed  in  1779  a  chancery  judge,  and  was  the  father 
of  several  prominent  statesmen.  D.  1780. 

Nicholas  (WILSON  CAHY),  a  son  of  Judge  R.  C.  Nicholas, 
was  ed.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  he  commanded  Washington's  body-guard  ; 
M.  C.  1807-09,  U.  S.  Senator  1799-1804,  U.  S.  collector  at  Nor- 
folk 1804-07,  gov.  of  Va.  1814-17.  D.  Oct.  10,  1820. 

Nlcholasvllle,  Ky.    See  APPENDIX. 

Nlch'olson  (ALFRED  O.  P.),  b.  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn., 
Aug.  31,  1808,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1827 ;  studied  med., 
and  afterward  law,  commencing  practice  1833  ;  was  elected 
M.  C.  1833,  1835,  and  1837 ;  upon  the  death  of  Felix  Grundy, 
in  1840,  was  appointed  by  the  gov.  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate ;  served  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature ; 
was  not  a  candidate  for  election  ;  in  1843  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  ;  in  1845  removed  to  Nashville  and  became  ed. 
of  the  Nashville  Union ;  in  1850  returned  to  Columbia,  and 
was  appointed  a  chancellor,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  yr. 
Became  in  1853  ed.  of  the  Wash.  Union,  the  proprietor  of 
which  was  public  printer,  and  upon  his  death  was  elected 
public  printer  ;  returned  to  Tenn.  1856  ;  in  1857  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  the  State  seceded  from  the  L'. ;  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  called  by  Pres. 
Lincoln,  but  did  not  return  to  the  Senate  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion, July  1861.  He  was  twice  arrested  and  imprisoned  as 
a  sympathizer  with  the  Confederacy.  In  1870  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  const,  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  same  yr.  was  elected  one  of  the  6  judges  of  its 
supreme  court,  and  was  by  the  judges  chosen  chief-justice. 
D.  Mar.  1876. 

Nicholson  (Sir  FRANCIS),  an  Eng.  soldier,  was  lieut. 
(acting)  gov.  of  N.  Y.  for  Andros  1687-89,  gov.  of  Va.  1690-92 
and  1699-1705,  of  Md.  1694-99,  of  N.  S.  1714-17,  of  S.  C.  1721-25 ; 
commanded  the  Pt.  Royal  expedition  1710 ;  was  knighted 
1720 ;  returned  to  Eng.  1720 ;  became  a  lieut.-gen.  1725.  D. 
Mar.  5,  1728. 

Nicholson  (JAMES),  b.  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  1737, 
was  trained  to  the  sea  with  his  brothers  Samuel  and  John, 
afterward  capts.  in  the  navy  ;  was  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  Havana  1762;  took  command  in  1775  of  a  small  Md.  ves- 
sel, with  which  he  recaptured  several  prizes  from  the  Brit. ; 
was  appointed,  June  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Virginia 
(26  guns),  and  in  Jan.  1777  succeeded  Com.  Hopkins  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  navy  ;  was  engaged  with 
his  crew  as  volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Trenton  ;  fought  an 
indecisive  engagement  with  the  Brit,  ship  Wyoming  June  2, 
1780,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  vessel,  the  Trumbull 
(38  guns),  in  Aug.  1781,  by  two  Brit,  vessels.  After  the 
war  he  became  com.  of  loans  in  New  York,  where  he  d. 
Sept.  2,  1804. 

Nicholson  (Gen.  JOHN),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  Dec.  11,  1821 ; 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  in  1838  ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Afghanistan  1840-42, 
and  for  some  months  a  prisoner  to  the  Afghans  ;  took  part 
in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845;  became  assistant  resident  at 
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Lahore  ;  rendered  important  services  in  the  Sikh  war  of 
1<4S.  after  which  lie  became  deputy  com.  of  the  Punjaub 
With  Sir  John  Lawrence  X.  divides  the  honor  of  having 
saved  the  Puujaub  to  Brit,  allegiance  during  the  great 
mutiny  of  1857 ;  raised  the  famous  "  movable  column  "  with 
which  he  destroyed  all  the  rebel  forces  between  Lahore 
and  Delhi,  and  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor  in  the  final 
assault  upon  Delhi,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded 
Sept.  14,  and  d.  Sept.  23,  1857. 

Nicholson  (J.  \V.  A.),b.  Nov.  10,  1821,  in  Mass. ;  entered 
the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Feb.  10.  1838  ;  became  a  passed  mdpn. 
in  1844.  a  lieut.  in  1S52,  a  commander  in  18(52,  a  capt.  in  1866,  a 
com.  in  1873 ;  commanded  the  Isaac  Newton  at  the  battle  of 
Pt.  Royal,  Nov.  7.  1861,  and  the  monitor  Manhattan  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864.  Appointed  rear-admiral 
May  1.  1880.  Retired  Mar.  10,  1883. 

S'iflas,  nish'e-as.  an  Athenian  statesman  and  gen.  from 
the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  party  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  opponent 
of  Cleon ;  wary,  cautious,  and  superstitious,  but  prudent 
and  energetic.  His  military  successes  enabled  him  after  the 
death  of  Cleon  to  negotiate  a  peace  of  15  yrs.  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  421,  which  received  his  name.  Neither 
of  the  parties,  however,  fulfilled  the  conditions,  and  in  415 
Alcibiades  induced  the  Athenians  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Sic.  N.  tried  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the  under- 
taking, but  in  vain.  He  then  accepted  the  command,  and 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the 
city  from  Sparta.  The  Athenian  fleet  \vas_  destroyed  and 
when  N.  retreated  with  his  troops  to  the  interior,  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  put  to  death  (413). 

Nlck'el,  a  metal  allied  to  cobalt  and  to  iron,  but  much 
less  abundant  than  the  latter,  and  of  annually  increasing 
importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  associated  with  iron  and  co- 
balt in  terrestrial  ores,  and  is  found  in  considerable  amount 
in  almost  alj  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones,  the  percentage  in 
these  sometimes  rising  to  from  9-12.  Kupfer-nickel  contains 
43.5  per  cent,  of  N. ;  chloantite,  27.8  per  cent. ;  N.  speiss- 
glance.  31.4  percent.  ;  N. -glance, 35.1  percent. :  and  antimo- 
nial  N. -glance,  27.6  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  N.  is  tolerably 
widely  diffused,  and  is  worked  in  Eng.,  Ger.,  Aus.,  Rus., 
Swe.,  and  the  U.  S.,  especially  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 
methods  of  smelting  and  working  N.  ores  are  various  and 
complicated,  and  while  some  are  well  known,  others  are 
still  kept  a  secret. 

Metallic  N.  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  and 
these  cubes  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Hy- 
drated  oxide  of  N.  is  made  into  a  paste  with  5  per  cent,  of 
flour,  some  beet-root-syrup,  and  water.  From  this  stiff 
mass  cubes  of  1  inch  or  less  are  cut,  and  quickly  dried. 
The  dried  cubes  are  packed  in  crucibles  or  clay  tubes  with 
coal-dust,  and  the  metal  reduced  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  and  then  caked  together  by  a  very  high  one. 

Pure  N..  or  the  metal  obtained  by  galvanic  deposition, 
from  a  solution  as  pure  as  possible,  is  a  silvery-white  metal 
with  a  strong  lustre,  not  tarnishing  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  can  be  polished  so  as  to  be  deceptively  like  polished  sil- 
ver. It  is  very  ductile,  hard,  and  tenacious.  A  N.  wire  of  a 
certain  diameter  will  sustain  lj^  times  the  weight  required 
to  break  iron  wire  of  the  same  size.  The  specific  gravity  of 
N.  varies,  according  to  different  observers,  between  8.27  and 
8.93.  Its  malleability  is  diminished  by  an  admixture  of  car- 
bon or  manganese.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  may 
be  rendered  magnetic  by  the  same  means  as  iron,  its  mag- 
netic power  compared  with  that  of  iron  being  given  as 
35  :  55,  or  as  8  :  9,  or  as  2  :  3.  Repeated  ignition  destroys  its 
magnetic  property,  and  it  loses  this  power  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  iron.  N.  is  very  difficult  of  fusion.  Adams 
succeed_ed  in  fusing  pure  N.  in  a  sealed  porcelain  crucible 
lined  with  pure  alumina  and  bedded  in  a  Hessian  crucible 
at  a  heat  which  fused  platinum.  Crookes  and  Rohrig  put 
its  melting  point  at  1900e-2100»  C.  N.  is  soluble  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  it  dissolves  in  these 
slowly  and  with  comparative  difficulty.  Nitric  acid  attacks 
and  dissolves  it  readily,  as  does  aqua  regia.  Strong  nitric 
acid  renders  it  passive.  It  combines  directly  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  and  arsenic, 
forming  soluble  compounds.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
hydrated  salts  of  N.,  and  of  course  of  their  solutions,  is 
green  ;  those  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia  are  bluish  or 
violet,  while  the  anhydrous  salts  are  yellowish.  There  are 
2  oxides,  the  olive-green  protoxide,  obtained  by  heating  the 
nitrate  or  the  carbonate,  and  the  black  sesquioxide,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  nitrate  at  a  lower  temperature.  Of 
the  crystallized  soluble  salts  of  N.  the  most  familiar  are  the 
sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  and  the  double  sulphate  of  N.  and 
ammonia,  this  latter  being  now  prepared  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  for  the  purposes  of  nicKel-plating.  N.  is  very 
closely  allied  to  cobalt,  but,  while  presenting  many  remark- 
able points  of  resemblance,  is  yet  abundantly  different. 
The  2  metals  are  sufficiently  alike  to  form  in  modern  chem. 
a  group  by  themselves,  with  a  general  resemblance  to  iron 
and  manganese. 

Uses.— Until  within  a  few  yrs.  the  use  of  N.  was  confined 
to  the  purposes  of  coinage  and  the  making  of  certain  alloys. 
In  Jamaica,  Belg.,  Switz.,  and  the  U.  S.  small  coins  have 
been  made  with  an  alloy  of  N.  with  zinc  and  copper,  pure 
N.  being  altogether  too  hard  for  this  use.  An  alloy  is  made 
called  Hers  argent,  which  consists  in  100  parts  of— silver, 
27.56;  copper,  59.06:  zinc,  9.57;  N.,  8.42;  total,  99.61.  The 
U.  S.  cent,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1857,  consisted 
of  88  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  N.  Since  1850,  in  Switz., 
small  coins  (monnaie  billon)  have  been  issued  of  the  follow- 
ing composition  in  1000  parts  : 

Silver.        Copper.          Zinc.  Nickel. 

20-Kappen  piece 150  500  250  100 

10-       "  100  550  250  100 

5-  "      50  600  250  100 

These  coins  do  not  turn  red  by  wear,  but  become  yellowish. 


In  Belg.,  5,  10.  and  90-centime  pieces  are  made  of  an  alloy 
ot  K  parts  of  N.  and  75  of  copper. 

v  has  been,  and  is  now,  largely  used  in  the  preparation 
of  Ger.  silver  or  X.  silver.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
brass  to  which  >/„  to  '  ,  of  N.  has  been  added.  Ger.  silver 
should  be,  approximately,  1  part  of  X.,  1  of  zinc  and  2  of 
copper.  For  casting  purposes  a  little  lead  is  sometimes 
added.  A  cheaper  kind  contains  8  parts  of  copper,  2  of  X  and 
3.5  of  zinc.  If  the  amount  of  X.  fall  below  2  parts  in  11-12 
the  silver  produced  will  be  little  better  than  brass :  8  parts  of 
copper  3  of  X.,  and  3.5  of  zinc  make  a  beautiful  alloy  closely 
resembling  silver.  The  preceding,  with  4  parts  of  X.,  makes 
a  very  beautiful  compound  having  a  faint  shade  of  blue. 
The  color  of  good  Ger.  silver  is  nearly  silver-white,  its  fract- 
ure small-grained,  specific  gravity  8.4  to  8.7.  It  is  as  ductile 
as  ordinary  brass,  but  harder  and  capable  of  being  polished. 
The  chief  use  of  X.,  developed  within  a  few  yrs.,  is  for  X  - 
plating,  or  the  electro  deposition  of  N.  upon  other  metals. 
For  many  vrs.  the  fact  was  well  known  that  a  brilliantly 
white  deposit  of  metallic  N.  could  be  obtained  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  a  solution  of  any  one  of  many  N.  salts,  but  no 
practical  lesson  was  deduced  from  it,  nor  was  the  possibility 
of  etectro-ptottMcr  with  N.  (as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
obtaining  a  brilliant  deposit  of  metal)  demonstrated,  until 
Dr.  Isaac  Adams,  Jr.,  solved  the  problem  and  created,  in 
fact,  a  new  art.  The  use  and  value  of  N..  for  its  hardness, 
beauty,  lustre,  and  the  polish  which  it  takes,  were  rapidly 
recognized  as  soon  as  N.-plated  ware  became  common. 
\Frvm  oriff.  nrt.  in  ./.'*  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  J.  M.  MERRICK.] 

Nickel-Plating.    See  NICKEL. 

Nicode'mus,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  mentioned 
thrice  in  the  Gospel  of  John— as  coming  to  Jesus  by  night, 
as  demanding  that  Jesus  should  be  heard  before  being 
judged,  and  as  assisting  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  laying  out 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Nlcome'dla,  the  cap.  of  anc.  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Astacenus,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.  in  264  B.  c. 
From  292  to  330  A.  i>.  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  E.  Rom.  empire, 
and  contained  many  splendid  buildings.  The  modern  Tur. 
village  of  Ismid,  which  occupies  the  old  site,  has  a  pop.  of 
about  3000.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nlcop'olla  [Gr.  NixojroAic,  "city  of  victory"],  the  name 
of  10  anc.  cities  (1  in  Egypt,  4  in  Asia,  and  5  in  Europe),  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  one  in  Epirus.  founded  by 
Augustus  to  commemorate  his  great  naval  victory  at  Actium, 
Sept.  2,  31  B.  c.  St.  Paul  wintered  here  (Tit.  iii.  12),  perhaps 
in  the  yr.  66-67  A.  D.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nlcoala.    See  LEFKOSIA. 

Nicotine,  or  Nlcotla.    See  TOBACCO. 

Niebnhr,  nee'boor(BABTHOLDGEORG),  b.  at  Copenhagen 
Aug.  27,  1776.  studied  law  and  philos.  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen  ; 
visited  Eng.  in  1798:  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Dan. 
govt.  in  1799 ;  in  1806  removed  to  Berlin,  where  from  this  yr. 
till  1809  he  held  various  offices  in  the  financial  dept.  of  the 
Prus.  govt.  Having  been  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
king  of  Prus.,  he  delivered  in  1810-11  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  hist,  of  Rome  at  the  newly  established  Univ.  of  Berlin. 
From  1816  to  1822  he  resided  in  Home  as  Prus.  ambassador 
to  the  papal  court,  and  in  the  latter  yr.  he  removed  to  Bonn 
as  prof,  at  the  univ.  Here  he  developed  a  great  literary  ac- 
tivity, and  continued  his  great  work.  Sowisctie  Gegclnchte. 
But  under  the  violent  impression  which  the  Fr.  revolution 
of  1830  made  on  him  he  broke  down,  and  d.  Jan.  2, 1831.  His 
Pomische  Geschichte  is,  so  far  as  it  goes— viz.  to  the  first 
Punic  war— a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  hist,  of  Rome. 
All  those  legends  which  composed  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Rom.  hist,  he  discarded  after  a  thorough  critical  analysis 
as  myths  and  fables :  and  from  mostly  new  materials  he 
built  up  the  true  course  of  the  hist,  of  Rome.  His  book  was 
a  reconstruction  of  historical  study  in  gen. 

Niello-work,  a  kind  of  ornamental  work  in  which 
plates  of  gold  or  silver  are  first  engraved  by  cutting  orna- 
mental figures  upon  them.  The  lines  are  then  filled  with 
a  black  alloy,  and  the  whole  is  burnished.  Some  of  the 
earliest  niellos  are  Byzantine  ;  the  finest  are  It. 

>'  io'nia mi  (AUGUST),  b.  in  Hanover  June  27,  1839 ;  en- 
tered the  Hanoverian  army  in  1857  as  a  lieut..  and  fought 
against  Prus.  in  1866 :  settled  at  Geneva  as  a  teacher  of  hist., 
geog.,  and  langs.  after  the  annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prus., 
but  returned  in  1868  to  Ger.  as  ed.  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  ; 


Nlemcewlcz,  ne-em-tsa'vitch  (JULIAN  URSIN),  b.  at 
Skoki,  in  Lithuania,  in  1757  ;  received  a  military  education, 
but  left  the  service  in  1788,  and  entered  into  Polish  politics 
as  a  deputy  from  Lithuania :  fought  in  1794  at  the  side  of 
Kosciusko  ;  was  carried,  together  with  him,  as  a  prisoner 
to  St.  Petersburg :  accompanied  him  to  the  U.  S. ;  lived  for 
some  time  in  Washington's  house,  and  married  an  Amer. 
lady.  In  1807  he  returned  to  Poland  and  was  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  his  native  country  till  1830.  Wrote  &*»*** 
Songs  of  the  Poles,  Reign  ofSigiftmundlll.,  etc.  D.  May  21, 1841. 

Me'men  [Ger.  Afemel],  a  river  of  Prus.,  rises  in  Rus..  be 
comes  navigable  at  Grodno,  and  divides  at  W  inge  into 
Russ  and  the  Gilge,  both  of  which  fall  into  the  Kunscht-s 
Haff.    It  is  640  m.  long,  navigable  400  m.  from  its  mouth 

M»-er,  nl'jer,  a  great  river  of  W.  Afr.,  also  called  J  oil 
baor'ttuorra.  which  different  names  are  only  different 
expressions  of  the  same  idea,  "the  river,"  applied  to  the 
stream  in  the  different  regions  it  traverses.  It  rises  in  the 
Kong  Mts.,  and  flows  first  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  passing  Tim- 
buctoo.  and  then  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  until  it  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  through  a  large  delta  between  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  after  a  course  of  about  2500  m 

Night-Hawk,  a  name  applied  in  N.  Amer.  to  the  spe- 
cies of  Chordtiltf,  a  genus  of  the  family  Capnmulgidse  or 
goatsuckers.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  bare  ground  with- 

-  Heron,  the  Xyctiardea  Gardeni,  a   common 
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heronries,     in  me  i  .  a.  me  ->.-ji.  IB  vivo**  ;?•"*"•  • —  rj 

V/'/» X   from  its  hoarse  nocturnal  cry.    The  yellow-crowned 
k-II.  of  the  S.  States  is  Nuctherodius  rinlacew 

Mulit'iiisiale,  the  1'hiloinda  lufcima,  the  nnest 
roneaii  song-birds,  common  in  favored  localities  in  a  large 
part  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Sylyia- 
dw.  It  is  a  homely  bird,  not  larger  than  the  Amer.  bluebird. 
Its  delightful  song  is  heard  chiefly  in  still  nights  of  May  and 
Jiiii>'  hut  also  during  the  day. 

Nightingale  (FLORENCE),  b.  in  May  1820,  at  Florence, 
It,  of  wealthy  Eng.  parents.  Prompted  by  philanthropic 
instincts,  she  early  turned  her  attention  to  the  relief  of 
humanity,  and  in  1851  went  to  the  Kaiserswerth  inst.  on  the 
Rhine  for  practical  instruction.  During  the  Crimean  war 
she  was  sent  by  the  Brit,  war  dept.  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
select  nurses,  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  m 
this  position  displayed  marvellous  ability ;  £50,000  subscrib- 
ed for  her  by  a  grateful  public  she  devoted  to  the  founding 
of  a  training-school  for  nurses.  Wrote  Notes  on  Hospitals, 
Notes  on  Nursing,  etc. 

Nlght'mare  (Ephialles,  Hypnophobia,  Incubus.,  Swcubus), 
a  terrific  dream  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  disagreeable 
object  present,  accompanied  by  the  inability  to  cry  out, 
move,  or  call  for  help.  Some  patients  have  merely  a  sense 
of  terror  without  any  dream.  It  is  often  ascribable  to 
heart-disease  or  asthma,  more  frequently  to  obstruction  in 
the  circulation  caused  by  the  pressure  of  food  or  flatulency 
In  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  when  the  sleeper  lies 
upon  his  back.  The  suspension  of  the  effort  to  think  will 
usually  prevent  these  attacks,  which  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
performance  of  the  function  of  thinking  at  a  time  when  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  deficient. 

Nlght'sliade,  a  popular  name  for  many  plants,  mostly 
solanaceous  and  often  poisonous.  (See  BELLADONNA  and 
BITTERSWEET.) 

Nl'blllsts,  a  term  first  employed  by  the  novelist  Ivan 
Turgeneff,  and  commonly  used  to  designate  the  active 
members  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Rus.,  especially 
those  supposed  to  be  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  secret 
revolutionary  committee.  Michael  Bakunin  (b.  in  1814  of  a 
rich  family  of  high  rank  ;  founded  in  1868  the  "  International 
Alliance  of  the  European  Revolution  ;"  d.  at  Geneva  1876) 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  and  the  earliest  advocate  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  party.  He  announced  himself  the  bearer 
of  a  new  gospel,  the  mission  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
Lie,  the  beginning  of  which  was  God,  and  Right,  a  fiction 
invented  by  Might  in  order  to  strengthen  her  reign  j  and  he 
advocated  destruction  and  annihilation  of  everything  as  it 
now  exists,  the  good  with  the  bad,  "  for  the  new  will  never 
be  created  if  but  an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains." 

In  1853  Alexander  Hertzen  (b.  in  Moscow  1812,  d.  in  Paris 
1870)  founded  in  Lond.  his  "  Free  Russian  Press,"  from  which 
he  issued  a  great  number  of  Rus.  works,  all  levelled  against 
the  system  of  govt.  prevailing  in  Rus.  After  the  death  of 
the  emp.  Nicholas  in  1855  his  writings  were  smuggled  whole- 
sale into  Rus.,  and  their  influence  became  overwhelming. 
His  vigorous  lang.  expressed  the  thoughts  which  had  long 
been  secretly  stirring  Rus.  minds,  and  were  now  beginning 
to  find  a  timid  utterance  at  home.  For  some  yrs.  his  influ- 
ence in  Rus.  was  a  living  force.  At  length  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  Alexander  II.  diminished  the  appreciation  of 
Hertzen's  assistance  in  the  work  of  reform.  The  freedom 
he  had  demanded  for  the  serfs  was  granted,  the  law-courts 
he  had  denounced  were  remodelled,  trial  by  jury  was  estab- 
lished, liberty  was  to  a  great  extent  conceded  to  the  press : 
Hertzen's  occupation  was  gone.  But  soon  the  beneficial 
reform  proved  abortive.  Demands  were  made  for  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  for  chartered  provincial  assemblies, 
for  the  responsibility  of  officers  to  the  law,  and  other  feat- 
ures of  constitutional  and  representative  govt.  But  the 
«ovt.  refused  to  entertain  any  of  these  demands,  and  every 
attempt  to  obtain  a  representative  body,  or  to  secure  liberty 
to  discuss  administrative  questions,  was  put  down  Thus 
persons  of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  classes,  interest- 
id  in  such  questions,  were  driven  to  associate  with  those 
who  sought  to  accomplish  by  revolutionary  methods  what 
they  had  found  it  impracticable  to  bring  about  legally. 
it  u  S  .exJii£nce  Jof  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  was  estab- 
lished in  1877,  and  in  1878,  soon  after  the  trial  of  Vera  Sas- 
Buhtch  for  shooting  at  Gen.  Trepoff,  chief  of  the  secret 
police,  and  her  acquittal  after  she  had  avowed  the  offence 
i.  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  really  formidable 

Eranization     The  assassinations  of  Gen.  Mezentzoff,  who 

succeeded  Gen    Trepoff ;  of  Prince    Krapotchkin,  gov.  of 

iharkoff,  and  of  Gen.  Drenteln,  chief  of  the  gendarmerie  fol- 

red.    Finally  on  Mar.  13,  1881,  the  crimes  culminated,  as 

ar  Alexander  II.,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 

was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg 

Mikoialev,  ne-ko-ll-ev',  or  Nlkolalef,  town  of  Euro- 

,„„  T,,.-    '-  the  govt    of  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of 
'  i!"^  founded  in  1790.    It  is  fortified,  and 
harbor,  m  which  the  Rus.  fleet  of  the 
a  school  of  r 
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problem,  has  been  solved  at  last  by  the  efforts  of  such  ex- 
plorers as  Speke  and  Grant,  Baker  and  Stanley.  They  were 
discovered  in  great  lakes,  on  high  plateaux,  under  the 
equator,  at  3000  to  4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  largest  and 
highest  of  these  basins,  4058  ft.  in  altitude,  the  Ukerewe,  or 
Victoria  Nyanza,  a  little  less  in  extent  than  Lake  Superior, 
gathers  the  waters  from  all  the  surrounding  highlands. 
From  the  Unyamwesi  plateau,  on  the  S.,  flows  the  Shimiyu, 
the  most  remote  source  of  the  N. ;  on  the  \V.  the  Kagera, 
draining  high  mt.-land  ;  on  the  E.  descend  the  waters  of 
the  plateaux  from  which  rise  the  snowy  peaks  of  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjaro.  The  waters  issue  from  the  N.  end  of  the  lake 
as  a  powerful  and  rapid  stream— the  true  N. — flowing  down 
toward  the  N.  W.  into  another  great  sheet  of  water.  Lake 
Mwutan,  Albert  Nyanza,  of  2500  ft.  elevation.  Thence  it 
runs  with  rapid  course,  and  leaves  the  plateau  regions  to 
enter  the  great  plains  of  central  Soudan.  Here  it  receives 
from  the  W.  the  waters  of  a  vast  net-work  of  rivers  collect- 
ed by  the  Bhar-el-Arab  and  the  Bhar-el  Gazal,  and  those  of 
the  E.  plateaux  through  the  Sobat.  After  the  junction  of 
these  rivers,  under  the  name  of  Bhar-el- Abiad,  or  White 
N.,  it  follows  again  a  N.  course  through  Nubia,  between 
the  table-lands  of  Kordofan  and  the  plains  of  Sennaar  to 
Khartoum,  lat.  17°,  where  the  Blue  N.,  or  Bhar-el-Azrek, 
brings  to  it  the  united  waters  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  and 
its  snowy  mts.  Lower  down,  about  N.  lat.  17°  40',  another 
powerful  stream,  the  Atbara,  or  Black  N.,  pours  in  the  wa- 
ters of  N.  Abyssinia.  From  this  point  to  the  Mediterranean, 
along  its  course  of  nearly  1500  m.,  it  receives  not  a  single 
tributary  of  importance.  Thence  making  a  great  bend  it 
forms  a  series  of  rapids,  the  so  called  cataracts  of  the  N., 
the  last  of  which  is  at  Assuan,  at  its  entrance  into  Egypt. 

Like  all  streams  fed  by  the  periodical  rains  of  the  tropics, 
the  N.  has  its  regular  season  of  freshets  overflowing  its 
broad  valley,  transforming  Egypt  into  a  wide  spreading 
lake,  from  which  the  cities  rise  like  islands.  At  Khartoum 
the  river  begins  to  rise  early  in  Apr.,  but  in  Egypt  generally 
on  the  25th  of  June.  The  waters  then  gradually  increase 
until  the  27th  of  Sept.  At  Thebes  the  flood  reaches  40  ft., 
at  Cairo  27,  and  at  Rosetta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  46  ft. 
After  their  retreat  the  waters  leave  behind  them  mud  and 
moisture,  in  which  seeds  deposited  produce  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  a  succession  of  rich  crops.  Egypt's  pro- 
verbial fertility  thus  entirely  depends  upon  this  annual  in- 
undation of  the  N.,  which  renews  the  manure  of  its  soil  and 
provides  the  necessary  moisture  in  this  rainless  climate.  A 
rise  of  only  20  ft.  at  Cairo  causes  a  scarcity  ;  more  than  27 
ft.  is  unfavorable.  No  wonder  that  the  anc.  Egyptians 
adored  the  N.  as  a  god.  A.  GUYOT. 

Nlles,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  90  m.  E. 
of  Chicago,  has  iron  foundries,  flour  mills,  and  ample  water- 
power.  Pop.  1870,  4630 ;  1880,  4197 ;  1884,  4606. 

Mies,  R.  R.  junc.,  Trumbull  co.,  O.,  on  Mahoning  and 
Musquito  rivers.  Pop.  1880,  3879. 

Nlles  (JOHN  MILTON),  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 1787 : 
became  a  lawyer  and  an  active  Dem.  politician ;  founded 
the  Hartford  Times,  for  which  he  wrote  during  30  yrs. ;  was 
for  several  yrs.  a  judge  of  the  Hartford  co.  court ;  P.  M.  at 
Hartford  1829,  U.  S.  Senator  1835-39  and  1843-49,  and  P.  M.- 
gen.  from  May  1840  to  Mar.  6,  1841.  Wrote  a  Gazetteer  of 
Conn,  and  B.  I.,  Lives  of  Perry,  Lawrence,  Pike,  and  Harrison, 
a  Hist,  of  the  Revolution  in  Alex,  and  8.  Amer.,  etc.  He  be- 
queathed his  valuable  library  to  the  Conn.  Historical  Society, 
and  left  $20,000  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  Hartford. 
D.  May  31, 1856. 

Nlles  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  S.  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Apr.  3,  1741, 
grad.  at  Princeton  1766;  studied  med.,  law,  and  theol.,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach,  but  was  never  pastor  of  a  oh. ;  set- 
tled at  Norwich,  Conn. ;  invented  a  process  of  making 
wire  from  bar  iron  by  water-power.  After  the  Revolution 
he  settled  at  W.  Fairlee,  Vt. ;  was  speaker  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  1784,  several  yrs.  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  M.  C.  1791-97,  a  censor  for  the  revision  of  the 
State  const.,  and  6  times  Presidential  elector;  was  author 
of  religious  treatises  and  of  The  Amer.  Hero,  a  popular  war- 
song.  D.  Oct.  31,  1828. 

Nll-Ghau,  or  Nyl-Ghau  [Hind.  "  blue  cow ;"  nil  be- 
ing "blue,"  and  afiau,  "cow"],  a  large  antelope  of  the 
jungles  of  India.  It  is  of  a  blue-gray  color  when  full  grown. 
The  flesh  is  very  poor,  but  the  hides  have  a  limited  use  in 
the  arts.  The  N.-G.  is  the  Portax  tragocamelm  of  authors. 

Nllsson,  nil'son  (CHRISTINE),  b.  at  Hussaby.  S.  Swe., 
Aug.  3,  1843,  of  a  peasant  family  ;  attracted  the  attention  of 
Count  Tornerhjelm,  and  went  by  his  aid  to  Halmstad, 
Stockholm,  and  Paris,  where  she  finished  her  musical  edu- 
cation by  3  yrs.'  study  under  Wartel,  and  made  her  debut  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique  Oct.  24, 1864,  in  La  Traviata.  In  1867 
she  visited  Lond.  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  following 
season  made  a  great  sensation  in  Paris  by  her  representation 
of  Ophelia  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet.  In  1870  and  1871 
she  visited  Amer.  In  1872  she  was  married  to  a  Paris  bank- 
er, Mr.  Rouzaud,  who  d.  1882. 

Nimes,  neem  [anc.  Nemausus],  city  of  FT.,  cap.  of  the 
dept.  of  Gard,  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  between  hills 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  is  the  seat  of  a  bp., 
has  many  excellent  educational  insts.,  and  its  manufactures 
of  cottons,  lace,  vinegar,  brandy,  and  especially  of  silks, 
belong  to  the  most  important  in  FT.  Its  architectural  monu- 
ments from  the  Rom.  period  are  of  the  highest  interest. 
Pop.  63,552. 

Nlm^rod,  a  son  of  Cush,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  founded 
an  empire  in  Shinar,  whose  prin.  towns  were  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  and  extended  this  empire  along  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  he  built  the  towns  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen. 

M  MI  roiul,  the  modern  Arabic  name  of  the  site  of  an 
anc.  Assyrian  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris  about  20  m. 
below  Mosul.  The  ruins  of  N.  are  situated  on  the  fork 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  and  con- 
sist of  the  remains  of  a  city  about  5  m.  in  circumference. 
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The  prin.  ruins  lay  at  the  S.  W.  of  the  city,  on  the  palace 
platform,  which  is  about  600  yards  from  N.  to  S.  and  400 
yards  from  E.  to  W.  Here  are  situated  the  sites  of  the 
various  palaces  and  temples  of  the  city  and  the  ruins  of 
the  ziggurrat  or  tower,  now  forming  a  cone  140  ft.  high. 
The  whole  city  was  inclosed  by  a  wall  with  towers  at  inter- 
vals and  gates :  remains  of  these  defences  lie  round  nearly 
all  the  city.  Excavations  were  made  at  N.  by  Mr.  Layard, 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  George  Smith. 

Ninet  (JEAN),  the  only  European  in  Arabi  Pasha's  camp 
during  the  Egyptian  war  of  1882,  b.  about  1810.  He  managed 
the  state  farm  at  Tautah,  on  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  where 
Arabi  was  born,  and  through  his  influence  Arabi  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieut.  N.  was  dismissed  by  the  late 
khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  because  he  was  known  to  favor 
Halim  Pasha,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
from  whom  Ismail  had  practically  usurped  the  throne.  N. 
had  protested  against  the  wrong  done  to  Halim,  and  actu- 
ally went  to  Constantinople  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the 
sultan  to  reinstate  him,  but  to  no  effect.  Ha  then  returned 
to  Egypt  and  acted  as  Halim  Pasha's  secret  agent,  and  the 
eventful  period  through  which  Egypt  is  now  going  is  due 
very  largely  to  his  intrigues.  He  saw  that  if  anything  was 
to  be  done  it  could  only  be  done  through  the  army,  and  the 
only  way  of  getting  at  the  army  was  through  Arabi.  He 
therefore  not  only  persuaded  Arabi  to  espouse  Halim  Pasha's 
cause,  but  used  him  also  as  an  intermediary  in  getting  other 
officers  to  do  the  same.  When  in  Alexandria  he  lived  with 
Mr.  Douglas  Gibbs,  the  agent  of  the  E.  Telegraph  Co.,  but 
when  in  Cairo  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Princess  Toussoum, 
who  favored  Halim.  Through  him  Arabi  was  introduced  to 
the  princess,  and  her  palace  soon  became  the  rendezvous_  of 
the  revolutionary-  party.  As,  on  the  advice  of  the  foreign 
consuls,  the  khedive  arrested  Arabi  Pasha,  N.  surrounded 
the  palace  with  a  mob,  who  threatened  to  murder  the  khe- 
dive and  every  European  in  Cairo  if  their  leader  was  not 
liberated.  N.  is  known  and  respected  by  the  majority  of 
the  natives,  over  whom  he  has  an  enormous  influence ; 
and  he  was,  after  Arabi  Pasha,  the  most-  noteworthy  man 
of  the  revolutionary  party. 

Niii'eveli,  the  greatest  city  in  Assyria,  and  for  some 
time  the  cap.  of  the  country,  was  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  stream  of  the  Khosr.  It 
is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  or  Telar- 
mush,  Nebbi  Yunas,  and  some  surrounding  remains.  The 
circuit  of  the  walls  measures  about  8m.;  on  the  side  next 
the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modern  town  of  Mosul,  stand  the 
palace-mounds,  the  prin.  of  which  is  Kouyunjik.  Excava- 
tions were  made  here  by  M.  Botta,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Rassam,  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  George  Smith. 

N.  was  one  of  the  most  anc.  cities  in  Assyria,  and  was  an 
important  place  in  the  19th  century  B.  c.  According  to  Gr. 
writers,  N.  was  founded  by  Ninus,  whom  they  represent  as 
the  first  king  of  Assyria.  Nothing  has  been  discovered  of 
Ninus  in  the  inscriptions ;  Samsivul  was  the  first  Assyrian 
monarch  known  to  have  built  at  N. 

Miigpo,  city  of  Chi.,  in  the  prov.  of  C'hi-Kiang,  situated 
on  the  Ningpo  River,  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  a  fertile  and 
densely  peopled  plain.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  nearly 
6  m.  in  circumference  and  25  ft.  high,  is  generally  well  built, 
and  contains  many  handsome  public  buildings  and  temples. 
The  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  woollens,  and  salt  are 
extensive,  and  the  traffic  with  the  interior  considerable. 
N.  was  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty 
of  Aug.  26,  1842.  Pop.  260,000. 

Nino,  nen'yo  (PEDRO  ALONZO),  known  as  EL  NEGRO  ("  the 
black  ").  b.  in  Andalusia,  Sp.,  in  1468 ;  companion  of  Colum- 
bus in  his  third  voyage,  and  afterward  conducted  explora- 
tions of  the  coasts  of  S.  Amer.  D.  about  1505. 

Ninon  de  1'Kiiclos.    See  L'ENCLOS. 

Nl'obe  [NIO/STJ],  in  the  old  Gr.  legend,  was  the  mother  of 
6  sons  and  6  daughters.  For  triumphing  over  Leto,  who 
had  but  2  children,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  all  her  offspring 
were  slain  by  these  deities,  and  she  was  transformed  by 
grief  into  a  stone.  Her  myth  is  told  in  many  ways,  and  is 
the  subject  of  a  celebrated  group  now  at  Florence  in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery. 

Nipoii',  or  Niplion',  the  largest  of  the  Japan  Islands, 
bounded  by  the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  and  separated 
N.  from  Yesso  by  the  Strait  of  Matsumai,  and  S.  from  Kiusiu 
by  the  Sea  of  Suonada.  It  is  900  m.  long ;  greatest  breadth, 
284  m. ;  area  estimated  at  42,000  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous, 
with  deeply  indented  coasts.  It  contains  the  volcano  Fqo- 
see,  and  earthquakes  are  almost  daily  occurrences.  Prin. 
towns,  Yedo  and  Miako. 

Nirva'na  [Sans,  nir, "  out,"  and  vana,  "  blown,1'  literally 
meaning  "extinction  "]  is  the  term  employed  by  the  Bood- 
dhist  philos.  to  signify  the  highest  good  attainable  by 
mortals.  It  is  probable  that  the  "  extinction  "  proposed  by 
Sakya  Muni  to  his  followers  as  the  goal  of  their  aspirations 
was"  not  an  absolute  extinction  of  being,  but  a  release  from 
the  "  law  of  continual  births." 

Nis'bet  (EUGENIUS  ARISTIDES\  LL.D.,  b.  near  Tnion 
Point,  Greene  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  ?,  1803,  grad.  in  1821  at  the  Univ. 
of  Ga. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  21,  and 
represented  his  co.  in  the  house  and  senate  of  the  State 
legislature  for  several  yrs. :  M.  C.  from  1838  to  1841 :  in  1845 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 
In  politics  was  a  strict  constmctionist,  but  supported  Har- 
rison in  1840  and  Clay  in  1844.  In  1855  was  a  leader  of  the 
Amer.  party,  and  in  1860  supported  the  Bell-Everett  ticket : 
in  1861  was  a  member  of  the  State  secession  convention,  of 
the  Confed.  provisional  cong.,  and  after  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Confed.  States  was  ap- 
pointed com.  under  that  act.  In  1839  moved  his  residence 
to  Macon.  and  here  d.  Mar.  18, 1871.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.    See  NITRIC  Aero. 

Nitrates.    See  NITRIC  ACID  ;  also  NITRE. 

Nl'tre  [synonyms,  niter.  fdBJMfog,  nitrate  of  potam  ;  Gr. 
virpov,  which,  however,  means,  properly,  carbonate  of  soda, 


whence  natron  ;  the  Lat.  nitrum  was  used  by  Pliny  to 
designate  true  saltpetre].  The  word  faUjKtre  means  "salt 
of  stone,"  and  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
sometimes  forms  an  efflorescence  on  porous  stones  contain- 
ing alkaline  matters  which  are  exposed  to  the  agency  of 
decomposing  nitrogeniferous  organic  matters  like  urine, 
etc.  (For  nitre  see  Xitrates,  under  NITRIC  ACID.) 

Nl'trlc  Acid  [Fr.  acide  nitrique,  acide  azotique ;  Ger. 
Saltpetersaure ;  synonym,  aqua  fortis].  To  Glauber  is  at- 
tributed the  highly  important  invention  of  our  present 
method  of  making  N.  A.  by  distilling  saltpetre  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Instead  of  common  saltpetre,  at  the  present 
day  the  so  called  "Chili  saltpetre"  (nitrate  of  soda)  is  gen- 
erally employed,  being  both  cheaper  and  much  richer  in 
N.  A.  than  the  nitrate  of  potash.  N.  A.,  although  made  up  of 
the  most  common  and  universally  diffused  substances,  the 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  water  of  the  air,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  as  yet  a  product  of  human  art.  The  nitrates 
found  in  nature,  its  only  sources,  are  engendered  by  proc- 
esses which,  so  far  from  being  imitated  by  man,  are  not  yet 
clearly  understood,  and  remain  still,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemical  science,  subjects  of  investigation  and  of  contro- 
versy. No  practicable  mode  of  obtaining  N.  A.  from  its 
elements,  which  are  literally  as  free  as  air,  has  yet  been 
discovered  or  is  even  hinted  at  up  to  this  dav.  (For  the 
occurrence  of  N.  A.  as  nitrates  in  nature,  see  below :  also 
under  NITRE.)  In  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash  by  distil- 
lation with  sulphuric  acid  in  earthenware  or  iron  retorts  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  use  enough  of  the  latter  to  form 
bisulphate  of  potash,  it  being  thus  possible  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  the  N.  A.  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  little  or 
none  of  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid  and  free  oxygen. 
More  acid,  of  a  lighter  color  and  better  quality,  thus  results. 
When  pure  saltpetre  is  employed,  pure  N.  A.  may  thus  be 
made  fit  for  all  uses.  With  Chili  saltpetre,  however,  the 
complete  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  hence  but  naif  the  sulphuric  acid  is  needed.  Hence 
another  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  sodic  nitrate. 
As  this,  however,  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  common 
salt,  the  N.  A.  made  from  it  will  contain  muriatic  acid  as  an 
impurity,  which  unfits  it  for  most  chemical  uses.  The  Chili 
saltpetre  also  contains  iodate  of  jwtash,  and  the  N.  A.  made 
from  it  is  hence  contaminated  with  iodic  acid.  Pure  N.  A., 
fit  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  should  be  colorless,  and  after 
dilution  with  distilled  water  should  give  no  opalescence 
with  a  solution  of  silver.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dark 
closet,  as  light  decomposes  it,  causing  it  to  turn  red  from 
the  formation  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  When  as  free 
as  possible  from  water  its  density  =  1.559.  When  long 
boiled  its  density  always  reaches  1.443,  a  stronger  acid 
growing  weaker  and  a  weaker  acid  stronger. 

N.  A.,  when  strong,  is  a  liquid  intensely  caustic  and  cor- 
rosive. It  produces  upon  the  skin,  by  the  most  transient 
contact,  a  bright  yellow  stain  of  the  most  indelible  charac- 
ter, due  to  the  formation  of  a  curious  and  little-known 
compound  called  xantho-proteic  acid,  whose  color  is  inde- 
structible by  any  other  known  agent,  short  of  actual  solu- 
tion or  removal  of  the  cuticle.  N.  A.  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  powerful  agents  of  oxidation  in  the  labora- 
tory, having  the  power  to  oxidate  many  metallic  sulphides, 
to  dissolve  silver,  and  to  make,  in  admixture  with  muriatic 
acid,  a  liquid  which  will  dissolve  gold  and  platinum.  When 
hot  it  destroys  cellulose,  sugar,  starch,  and  other  vegetable 
matters,  with  the  formation  chiefly,  with  some  other  minor 
products,  of  oxalic  acid.  When  cold  and  concentrated,  how- 
ever, it  acts  upon  cellulose  to  form  nitro-cellulose  or  gun- 
cotton,  and  with  glycerine  it  forms  the  still  more  valuable 
explosive  nitro-glycerine.  For  preparing  these  explosive 
agents  its  energy  is  usually  exalted  by  mixing  with  oil  of 
vitriol  which,  through  its  affinity  for  water,  virtually  con- 
centrates the  N.  A.  to  the  condition  of  pure  nitric  hydrate. 

Nitrates.  —  The  nitrates  of  potash  (see  NITRE),  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia  occur  as  native  minerals,  that  of  soda  being 
the  most  abundant  and  important.  It  is  imported  from  Peru 
into  N  Amer.  and  Europe  in  enormous  quantities,  being 
known  by  the  misnomer  of  "  Chili  saltpetre."  It  is  also 
called  cubic  nitre.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  soil  i 
found  in  many  places  to  contain  ordinary  saltpetre  and 
other  nitrates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  its  lixmation 
profitable.  Earth  is  found  abundantly  in  some  limestone 
caves,  as  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ky.,  and  multitudes  of 
others  which  yields  on  lixiviation  nitrates,  generally  of 
lime.  Few  of  the  nitrates,  except  those  of  potash  and  soda, 
are  of  much  practical  importance.  Nitrate  of  silver,  or 
"lunar  caustic,''  is  one  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts  and 
in  med  ;  nitrate  of  lead  is  largely  sold  to  dyers  and  calico- 
printers  ;  nitrates  of  baryta  and  strontia  are  used  inpyrp- 
technv,  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  med.,  and  nitrate  of  cobalt  in 
the  laboratory.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J:s  I  mv.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
HENRT  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Nl'trfte  of  Am'yl,  an  amber-colored    highly  volatJe 


amyl  be  poured  onT  handkerchief  "and  the  vapor  inhaled 
almost  immediately  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  face,  and 
neck  are  felt  to  throb  rapidly  and  violently ;  the  face  be- 
comes crimson  and  hot,  and  the  head  aches  from  the  sensa- 
tion of  fulness.    Simultaneously  there  is  felt  an  mdescri 
able  commotion  within  the  chest,  with  a  feeling  of  breat 
essness  and  oppression.    These  effects  come  on  within  a 
few  seconds  after  breathing  the  fumes  of  the  amyl  nitrite, 
and  disappear  entirely  within  a  few  minutes,  unless  an  over- 
dose be  taken.  „    EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Nitrites.    See  NITROUS  ACID  AND  NITRITES. 

Nl'tro-ben'zol,  Nltro-benzene,  or  Essence  of 
Mlrbane,  produced  by  treating  benzol  with  strong  nitri 
acid     It  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow  liquid,  smelling  like  bit- 
teralmonds,  whence  it  is  often  called  improperly  artificial 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.    It  is  extensively  used  as  a  perfume 
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NITRO-CELLULOSE— NODES. 


*16  fact 
( 


for  soap.    Its  chief  importance  is  due, 

that  it  is  converted  by  reducing  agents -in to 

ANNIrm>-i-el!iuYoie,(a?en.term  for  the  product  result. 

ing  from  the  treatment  of  cellulose,  as  cotton  wood-fibre, 

c    with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 

whereby  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an 

e<  ml  iium  U  of  molecules  of  nitryl     Several  variety  are 

Sown.     <»ne  is  called  trinitro-cellulose,  and  is  chiefly  used 

m  explosive      The  gun-cotton  for  photographers'  col- 

todtofl  consists  of  mixtures  of  2,  probably  of  lower  degrees 


°  Nl'troKen  [Or.  vi-rpov,  "nitre,"  and  yewaeiv,  to  "engen- 
der" Svnonyms,  «o£aFr.  name  conferred  by  Lavoisier, 
derived  from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  £o»),  "  life,"  because  it 
destitute  of  life  -  sustaining  power  when  breathed,  UOT. 
Stickntof,  "  suffocating  matter,"  a  name  similar  in  origin  to 
cuoU  This  is  one  of  the  elements  of  matter,  forming  */», 
or,  more  closely,  from  79.1  to  79.2  per  cent,  by  vol.  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  found,  in  sma  1  but  es- 
sential proportion,  in  the  bodies  of  all  living  beings  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  hence  in  all  their  remains,  and  in  those 
constituents  of  the  solid  earth  which  are  formed  from  their 
remains,  such  as  coal  and  other  apozoie  mineral  matter. 
In  the  earth  and  waters  it  occurs  also,  though  in  relatively 
very  minute  proportion,  in  nitrates  and  ammonia. 

Preparation.  —  Nitrogen  gas,  nearly  pure,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  separating  from  atmospheric  air  its  other  con- 
stituents, which  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  I 
is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  obtain  it  from  a  nitrite,  mtnte 
of  potash  being  generally  used.  This  is  mixed  in  solution 
with  sal-ammoniac  and  boiled,  when  pure  nitrogen  gas 
comes  off. 

N  when  pure  is  a  gas,  colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless, 
of  density  =  .97  (air  =  1).  It  is  dissolved  by  5000  times  its 
vol.  of  ice-cold  water.  Chemically,  N.  has  an  exceptional 
inertness  toward  most  other  substances.  By  the  electric 
spark  it  may  be  made  to  combine  with  oxygen  directly  to 
form  nitric  acid.  During  electric  storms  nitric  acid  is  be- 
lieved to  be  formed  in  the  air  in  small  proportion.  N.  and 
carbon  may  be  made  to  combine  directly  to  form  cyanogen, 
by  heat  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  substance.  In  nature, 
the  most  important  function  of  N.  is  merely  negative  or 
passive,  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  make  it  fit 
to  sustain  life.  It  performs,  however,  other  functions  in 
living  nature  of  the  greatest  importance.  -The  so  called. 
"  plastic  "  constituents  of  animal  bodies,  which  form  their 
solid  tissues,  including  what  are  called  the  proteids  (see 
ALBUMINOIDS),  also  the  important  substance  gelatine,  and 
others,  contain  N.  as  an  essential  element,  this  being  so 
characteristic  a  fact  that  these  bodies  are  often  classed  to- 
gether as  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  living  bodies.  In 
plants  they  occur  also,  as  well  as  in  animals,  but  in  the 
former  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  term  "  plastic."  N.  com- 
bines with  hydrogen  to  form  the  important  gas  ammonia, 
and  with  oxygen  to  form  a  series  of  oxides,  of  which  NITRIC 
and  NITROUS  ACIDS  are  described  by  us  under  other  heads. 
NITROUS  OXIDE,  also  called  "laughing-gas,"  is  another 
familiar  compound  of  oxygen  and  N.  [From  orig.  art.  in, 
«/.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ.  PH.  D.] 

Nltro-glycerlne,  or  Glonoln  Oil,  was  discovered 
in  1847  by  Ascagne  Sobrero,  but  remained  unapplied  to 
practical  uses  until  18(54,  when  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swe.  en- 
gineer, began  to  develop  its  industrial  value.  Since  then  it 
has  been  largely  employed  in  Europe  and  Amer.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  upon  glycerine  introduced  drop  by  drop. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  usually  color- 
less if  made  from  good  glycerine.  It  has  no  odor,  and  is  of 
a  sweet  and  slightly  pungent  taste.  It  is  highly  poisonous, 
even  short  contact  with  the  skin  being  sufficient  to  produce 
severe  headache.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.6.  N.-G.  incom- 
pletely freed  from  the  acids  undergoes  spontaneous  decom- 
position, is  dangerous  to  handle,  and  ultimately  may  lose 
its  explosive  properties.  When  pure  it  congeals  at  from  40° 
to  45°  F.,and  is  then  nearly  or  quite  incapable  of  explosion. 
At  212°  F.  it  begins  to  decompose  ;  at  365°  P.-  it  throws  off 
yellow  or  reddish  fumes ;  at  423°  F.  it  deflagrates  violently. 
When  uncongealed,  N.-G.  may  readily  be  exploded  by  con- 
cussion, which  renders  it  quite  unfit  for  transportation  in 
that  state.  In  store  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  under 
pure  water,  in  open  vessels,  and,  if  practicable,  in  a  frozen 
condition.  For  use,  it  should  be  thawed  very  gradually,  by 
placing  the  can  in  warm  water  raised  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  blood  heat. 

N  i  t  ro-  M  11  ria t'i<-  Acid  [syn.  aqua  regia  ;  Fr.  eau  regale  ; 
Ger.  Kdnignocuter,  Goldscheidewasser,  '  Salpetersalzsaure}. 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  product  of  mixing  together 
strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  name  aqua  regia, 
royal  water,"  refers  to  the  power  of  such  mixture  to  'dis- 
solve gold,  the  "  king  of  metals  "—a  power  which  neither  of 
the  acids  possesses  alone.  Aqua  regia  fumes  in  the  air,  has 
a  deep  yellow  or  red  color,  and  evolves  2  gaseous  substances 
when  heated,  known  as  chloro-nitrous  oxide  and  chloro- 
mtnc  acid.  Chlorine  gas  also  appears,  at  least  at  certain 
stages  of  the  operation.  Aqua  regia  is  highly  valuable  in 
the  arts  and  in  the  laboratory  in  operations  with  gold  and 
platinum.  A  somewhat  cheaper  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  soda  in 
strong  muriatic  acid. 

Mtro-PriiMM'ldeN,  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds, 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  "prussiates  " 
if  potash  red  and  yellow.  Special  interest  is  conferred 
ppn  the  N.-P.  by  the  fact  that  they  have  for  soluble  sul- 
phides a  very  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction,  producing 
a  most  beautiful  violet  tint,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  clearly 
known.  It  furnishes,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  yet 
discovered  for  sulphur  in  minute  traces. 

Nl  trous  Ac'ld  and   Nl'trttes.     According  to  the 
prevailing  nomenclature,  nitrous  acid,  properly  so  called 


which  would  be  the  hydrate  of  nitrous  anhydride,  is  but 
doubtfully  known.  Nitrites  of  potash  or  soda,  in  solution, 
may  be  formed  by  passing  nitrous  anhydride  gas  into  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  impure  nitrites  may  be 
obtained  also  by  fusing  the  alkaline  nitrates,  with  certain 
precautions,  with  metals,  as  copper  and  iron.  Nitrites 
sometimes  occur  in  natural  waters,  particularly  in  well- 
waters,  doubtless  as  products  of  putrefactive  processes ; 
and  it  has  been  recently  announced  that  they  occur,  in  pro- 
portions by  no  means  trifling,  as  normal  ingredients  of  the 
circulating  fluids  of  certain  plants. 

Nitrous  Ox'lde.  Nitrogen  Monoxide,  or  Laugh- 
ing-Gas, a  colorless,  transparent,  nearly  odorless  gas, 
having  a  sweet  taste,  and  freely  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
is  obtained  from  ammonium  nitrate,  which  by  being  heated 
in  a  retort  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrogen  monoxide. 
This  gas  supports  combustion  nearly  as  energetically  as 
pure  oxygen,  but  its  most  interesting  and  important  prop- 
erty is  its  anaesthetic  effect  on  the  animal  system  when 
breathed  instead  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  The  advan- 
tages of  N.  O.  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgery  are  its  great 
swiftness  of  action  and  entire  freedom  from  all  unpleasant 
effects  upon  the  patient. 

Nltzscb,  nitsh  (GREGOR  WILHELM),  a  celebrated  philolo- 
gist, b.  in  1790  at  Wittenberg ;  became  (1827)  prof,  of  anc. 
lit.  at  Kiel.  Wrote  works  relating  to  Homer,  especially  an 
elaborate  commentary  on  12  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

Nix,  or  Nlxle  [Ger.  nix],  in  the  popular  mythology  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  a  water-spirit,  usually  malignant,  and 
often  assuming  the  human  form,  though  able  to  take  any 
other  shape  at  will.  From  the 'same  etymological  root  we 
have  "  Old  Nick  "  as  a  name  for  the  devil. 

Nlz'am's  Dominions,  the  largest  native  state  of  Hin- 
dostan,  subsidiary  to  G.  Brit.,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Deccan,  between  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras. 
Area, 81  807  sq.  m.  Pop.  9,845,594.  Cap?  Hyderabad. 

Nlzhnee-  (or  Nijnll-)  Novgorod,  town  of  Rus.,  cap. 
of  the  govt.  of  N.-N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Oka.  The  town  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  the  prin.  -one  being  situated  on  the  steep  promontory, 
triangular  in  shape,  and  400  ft.  high,  at  the  apex  of  which, 
on  the  highest  point,  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  30  ft.  in  height.  The  whole  town  is  built 
of  wood,  and  has  few  attractions.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  the  great  fairs  held  here  in  July  and  Aug.  of  each 
yr  on  a  triangular  space  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oka  with  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  The  ground 
is  laid  out  for  streets.  As  the  time  for  the  fair  approaches 
a  great  town  springs  up,  with  chs..  theatres,  hospitals,  etc., 
all  built  of  wood  and  in  a  substantial  manner.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  flock  here  on  these  occasions.  But 
the  extension  of  R.  Rs.  through  Rus.  and  contiguous  por- 
tions of  Asia  does  away  with  the  motive  for  "  fairs  "  of  this 
kind,  and  this  at  N.-N.  is  diminishing.  Pop.  12,441. 

No'ah,  the  patriarch  who  was  saved  by  God  from  the 
Deluge,  and  thus  became  the  second  founder  of  the  human 
race,  was  a  son  of  Lamech  and  the  father  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth. 

Noah  (MORDECAI  MANUEL),  b.  in  Phila.  July  19, 1785 ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  engaged  actively  m 
politics ;  went  as  consul  to  Riga  1811,  to  Morocco  and 
Algiers  1813-15 ;  settled  in  New  York,  and  was  connected  as 
ed.  or  proprietor  successively  with  7, newspapers.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Morocco  he  unsuccessfully  endeavor- 
ed to  form  a  Jewish  colony  upon  Grand  Island  in  the 
Niagara  River,  where  they  were  to  build  a  "New  Jerusa- 
lem "  under  his  administration  as  "judge  in  Israel."  He 
was  elected  sheriff  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  appoint- 
ed surveyor  of  the  port  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions. 
He  wrote  several  dramas,  a  translation  of  a  spurious  Hook 
ofJasher,  a  Discourse  on  the  Restoration,  of  the  Jews,  etc.  D. 
Mar.  22. 1851. 

Noallles,  no-ahl',  de  (Louis  MARIE),  VISCOUNT,  b.  in  Fr. 
Apr.  17,  1756,  was  second  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Mouchy  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  La  Fayette,  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
Amer.  war  of  independence ;  was  a  good  tactician  ;  com- 
manded the  Soissonnais  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
and  was  one  of  the  corns,  to  receive  the  capitulation  of 
Cornwallis.  He  bore  a  patriotic  part  in  the  National  As- 
sembly of  1789,  enjoying  great  influence ;  received  an  im- 
portant command  in  the  army,  but  resigned  in  May  1792, 
and  came  to  the  U.  S.,  while  the  viscountess,  remaining  m 
Paris,  became  a  yr.  later  a  victim  to  the  Revolutionary 
tribunal.  In  1803  N.  re-entered  the  Fr.  army,  went  to  St. 
Domingo,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
an  Eng.  vessel,  and  d.  at  Havana  Jan.  9,  1804. 

No'blesvllle,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.,  on 
White  River.  Pop.  1870,  1435 ;  1880,  2221. 

Nod'dy,  the  Megalopterus  stolidus,  a  sea-bird  of  the  tern 
family,  approaching  the  character  of  the  gulls.  It  is  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  alights  on  ships,  and 
lets  itself  be  captured  without  .resistance. 

Nodes  [Lat.  nodus,  a  "knot;"  Fr.  nceud],  the  points  in 
which  the  path  of  any  planetary  or  cometary  body  inter- 
sects the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  also  the  points  in  which  the 
orbit  of  any  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  its 
primary.  N.  are  distinguished  as  ascending  and  descending, 
The  ascending  N.  is  that  through  which  the  body  passes 
from  the  S.  to  the  N.  side  of  the  plane  of  reference ;  the  de- 
scending, that  through  which  it  passes  from  N.  to  S.  The 
first  is  denoted  by  the  sign  Q,  the  second  by  the  sign  0. 
From  the  definition  it  is  evident  that  the  earth's  orbit  has 
no  N.  The  N.  of  every  other  member  of  he  solar  system 
undergo  gradual  displacement  in  the  heavens,  making,  in  a 
period  ot  time  longer  or  shorter,  a  complete  revolution. 
The  period  for  the  moon  is  short,  being  but  about  18%  yrs., 
but  for  the  planets  it  reaches  many  thousands  of  yrs.,  being 
nearly  130,000  for  Mercury  and  36,000  for  Uranus.  The  direc- 
tion of  nodal  movement  is  generally  retrograde,  or  from  E. 
to  W.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 
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Noe'tlaus,  followers  of  Noetus,  a  Patripassian  who  I 
flourished  probably  about  200  A.  D.  (instead  of  230,  the  date 
formerly  given).    All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  Hip- 
polytus  (d.  236),  Epiphanfas  (d.  403).  and  Theodoret  (d.  45".  8),  I 
and  they  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  statements,  Hippolytus  j 
and  Theodoret  saying  he  was  b.  at  Smyrna,  and  Epiphahius  • 
calling  him  an  Ephesian.    Perhaps  he  was  b.  at  Smyrna  and 
lived  at  Ephesus.    He  was  excommunicated  for  his  heresy, 
which  Hippolytus  connects  with  the  pantheism  of  Heracli- 
tus.    Through  his  disciples,  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes,  the 
Kom.  bps.  Zephyrinus  (202-218  A.  D.)  and  Callistus  (218-223 
A.  D.)  were  carried  over  into  the  same  heresy.    (See  PATRI- 
PASSIANS.'I  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nokomis,  111.     See  APPENDIX. 

Nom'lnalists,  those  Schoolmen  who  held  the  doctrine 
that  universals  (general  notions,  such  as  those  of  man,  ani- 
mal) have  no  real  existences  corresponding  to  them,  but 
are  mere  names  or  words  (flatus  rods).  (See  REALISM  and 
PHILOSOPHY,  HISTORY  OP.)  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Nonconformists,  or  Dissent/erg,  a  name  applied 
to  those  not  connected  with  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  between  30  and  40  denominations  in  Eng.  The 
larger  and  more  important  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Presbs.,  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  Romanists  of  the  16th 
century,  or  to  the  Meths.,  who  arose  a  little  more  than  100 
yrs.  ago.  The  stringent  penal  laws  by  which  (from  a  real 
or  imaginary  political  necessity)  the  N.  were  formerly  re- 
strained have  been  one  by  one- repealed,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
number  of  dissenters  in  Eng.  is  about  10,000.000. 

Nonju'rors,  those  members  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
When  it  was  tendered  to  Sancroft,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  he, 
•with  several  of  the  bps.  and  about  400  priests,  declined  to 
take  it,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  already  bound  by 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  II.  In  consequence 
of  their  refusal  they  were  deprived  by  act  of  Parl.  in  1691  of 
their  ecclesiastical  preferments.  The  deprived  bps.  were 
Sancroft,  Turner.  Frampton, White,  Ken,  and  Lloyd.  Many 
of  the  laity,  regarding  the  deprivations  as  unlawful,  adhered 
to  these  prelates  and  formed  a  religious  communion,  which 
they  called  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  Some  of 
the  chief  men  in  the  kingdom  in  influence  and  learning  were 
N.  The  motives  of  the  first  N.  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
religious ;  those  of  their  successors  were  political. 

Non'nus,  a  Gr.  poet  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  b. 
at  Panopolis  in  Egypt.  The  details  of  his  life  are  unknown, 
but  two  of  his  works  are  still  extant  —  viz..  a  huge  epic, 
Aiowcrtoxa,  in  48  books,  and  a  transcription  of  St.  John  in 
Gr.  hexameters. 

Noot'ka  Dog,  a  large  dog  found  among  the  Indians  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  Brit.  Columbia.  Its  long  woolly  hair 
is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  natives. 

Nor'deiiskjold  (ADOLF  ERIK),  b.  at  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land, Nov.  18,  1832 ;  accompanied  Torell  on  his  Arctic  expe- 
ditions in  1859  and  1861 ;  led  similar  expeditions  himself  in 
1864,  1868,  and  1872,  and  discovered  a  N.  E.  passage  to 
the  Pacific  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1879. 

Nord  liaiiHeii  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Nord'hoffiC'HARLEs),  b.  at  Erwitte,  in  Westphalia,  Aug. 
31,  1830,  brought  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of  4  ;  at  14  went  to 
sea,  and  was  a  sailor  for  9  yrs.  Between  1861  and  1871  he 
was  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
subsequently  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
an  editor  of  New  York  Herald.  He  has  written  Man-of-War 
Life,  Col.  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and,  Residence  ;  The  Commun- 
istic Societifs  of  the  U.  8.  ;  Politics  for  Young  Americans,  etc. 

Nor'folk,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

Norfolk,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Elizabeth  River,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  18 
miles  from  Fortress  Monroe,  has  several  lines  of  steamers 
and  a  fine  harbor,  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  largest 
vessels.  It  is  the  largest  naval  station  in  the  U.  S.  Pop. 
1870,  19,229  ;  1880,  21,966  ;  1883,  26,324. 

Norfolk,  DUKES  OF  (1483),  earls  of  Arundel  (1139),  of 
Surrey  (1483),  and  of  Norfolk  (1644),  a  family  of  the  Eng. 
nobility,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hereditary  earl- 
marshal,  premier  duke,  and  premier  earl  of  Eng.  The  earl- 
dom of  the  East-Angles  was  conferred  by  Henry  I-  (1135) 
upon  Hugh  Bigod,  who  lost  that  title  by  rebellion  against 
Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  but  was  reconciled  to  the  latter 
monarch  and  made  earl  of  Norfolk  1167.  His  grandson, 
Roger,  was  made  earl-marshal  on  the  failure  of  the  male 
line  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  1225,  but  both  titles  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  J307. 
After  having  been  held  by  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  brother 
of  Edward  II.  (1313-38).  and  by  Thomas  Mowbray  (1386-1413), 
both  titles  were  granted  by  Richard  in.,  June  28,  1483,  to 
JOHN  HOWARD,  lord  admiral  of  Eng.,  FT.,  and  Aquitaine, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  Aug.  22, 
1485,  and  attainted  shortly  afterward.  —  His  son,  THOMAS 
HOWARD,  who  had  been  ennobled  (as  earl  of  Surrey)  at  the 
same  time  as  his  father,  whose  attainder  he  also  shared, 
was  restored  to  his  original  title  1488 :  was  made  earl- 
marshal  1510,  and  second  duke  of  Norfolk  Feb.  1,  1514,  as  a 
reward  for  having  gained  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  and 
d.  at  Framlingham  May  21,  1524. — His  son,  THOMAS  HOWARD, 
third  duke,  b.  about  1474,  repeatedly  commanded  armies  of 
invasion  against  Scot. :  presided  over  the  court  which 
sentenced  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  death,  May  19, 1536  :  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  " 
1537  ;  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  Dec.  1546,  sentenced  to 
death  and  attainted  Jan.  27,  1547,  but  escaped  through  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  had  his  title  restored  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  d.  Aug.  25,  1554.  —  His  brother,  lord  EDWARD  HOWARD, 
had  been  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng.,  and  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Fr.  fleet  1513 ;  while  his  eldest  son, 
HEXKY  HOWARD,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  Jan.  19,  1547.  —  Surrey's 
son,  THOMAS  HOWARD,  b.  about  1536,  became  fourth  duke  ; 


intrigued  for  the  hand  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  be- 
headed at  Lond.  June  2,  1572.— His  grandson,  THOMAS  HOW- 
ARD, b.  1592,  was  restored  in  blood  by  act  of  Parl.  as  earl 
of  Arundel  and  o'  Surrey  1603:  was  distinguished  in  the 
service  of  Charles  I. ;  was  restored  to  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
folk 1644.  The  title  of  duke  was  restored  to  his  son,  and  is 
now  enjoyed  by  HENRY  HOWARD,  the  15th  duke,  b  1847 
who,  Uke  his  ancestors,  is  a  R.  Cath. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Nor'mal  [Lat.  norma},  in  mathematics.  A  N.  to  a  plane 
curve  is  a  straight  line  in  that  plane  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  at  the  point  of  contact.  A  N.  to  a  curve  of  double 
curvature  is  a  straight  line  lying  in  the  osculatory  plane 
and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact. 
In  this  case  the  length  of  the  N.  is  the  same  as  the  length  of 
the  radius  of  the  osculatory  circle  to  the  curve  at  the  point 
of  contact.  A  plane  is  said  to  be  N.  to  a  curve  at  any  point 
when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that  point.  A  N. 
line  to  a  surface  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  tangent 
plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  contact.  Any  plane 
through  a  N.  line  to  a  surface  is  a  normal  plane. 

Normal,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  McLean  co.,  111.,  2  m.  N. 
of  Bloomington,  is  the  seat  or  the  State  Normal  Univ.  and 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  Pop.  1870,  1116;  1880,  2470. 

Normal  School  [Lat.  n&rmalis,  from  norma,  "rule," 
"  pattern  "J,  an  inst.  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a  teachers' 
sem. ;  originally,  a  pattern  or  model  school,  an  elementary 
inst.  in  which  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
were  practised,  and  to  which  candidates  for  the  office  of 
teacher  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  learning  by  observation 
the  most  approved  modes  of  conducting  the  education  of 
children  and  youth.  According  to  the  present  acceptation 
of  the  term,  as  used  in  many  European  countries,  it  denotes 
an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  or  women  who 
have  passed  through  an  elementary  or  even  superior  school, 
and  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  by  making  additional 
attainments  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
of  the  principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  its  methods 
as  an  art.  The  N.  S.  of  the  present  day  generally  include 
the  model  or  pattern  school  of  earlier  times. 

The  N.  S.  of  the  U.  S.  usually  comprehend— (1)  the  model 
or  pattern  school  of  the  former  period  ;  (2)  the  professional 
characteristics  of  the  European  establishments  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  ( 3)  the  aca- 
demical features  of  the  ordinary  school.  They  are  com- 
pelled, by  reason  of  the  superficial  instruction  imparted  in 
too  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  to  assume,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  work  of  the  latter. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  Amer.  N.  S.  do  not  greatly 
vary  in  the  different  States,  and  may  be  thus  summarily 
stated :  (1)  The  candidate  to  be  not  less  than  16  yrs.  of  age  ; 
(2)  to  possess  sound  health  and  a  good  moral  character :  (3) 
to  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arith.,  and  the  elements  of  Eng.  gram. ; 
(4)  to  sign  a  declaration  of  intention  to  teach  for  a  certain 
specified  time,  generally  2  yrs.,  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State.  The  courses  of  study  are  principally  limited  to 
the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
together  with  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  prepara- 
tion for  the  special  dutjes  of  the  teacher.  In  some  cases 
the  classics  and  modern  langs.  are  admitted  into  the  course. 
The  best  schools  have  provided  an  elementary  (2  yrs.)  and  a 
higher  course  (2  yrs.),  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  the  public-school  system.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PRES.  WILLIAM  F.  PHELPS.] 

Xor'manbj  (CONSTASTINE  HENRY  Phlpps),  MARQUIS 
OF,  b.  at  Mulgrave  Castle,  Eng.,  May  15,  1797,  ed.  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge ;  entered  Parl.  1818 ;  advocated  R.  Cath. 
emancipation  and  Parliamentary  reform ;  succeeded  his 
father  as  Earl  Mulgrave  Apr.  1831 ;  was  gov.  of  Jamaica 
1832-33,  where  he  carried  into  effect  the  recent  legislation 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  became  lord  privy  seal  1883, 
lord  lieut.  of  Ire.  1835-39 ;  created  marquis  of  Normanby 
June  25,  1838 ;  was  for  a  short  time  sec.  of  state  for  the 
colonies  1839,  home  sec.  1839-41.  ambassadorat  Paris  1846-52 ; 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  1851 ;  was  envoy  to  Florence 
1854-58 ;  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  constant  opponent 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Wrote  political 
pamphlets,  several  novels,  and  A  Year  of  Revolution,  criti- 
cising the  Fr.  republic  of  1848.  D.  July  28,  1863. 

>  or'maiidy,  an  old  prov.  of  Fr.,  bordering  on  the  Eng. 
Channel,  and  comprising  an  area  of  10,534  sq.  m.,  is  now 
divided  into  the  depts.  of  Seine-Inferieure,  Eure.  Orne,  Cal- 
vados, and  Manche.  The  ground  is  naturally  fertile,  and 
the  inhabs.,  descendants  of  the  old  Normans,  have  made  the 
land  a  garden,  raising  rich  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  They  have  also  built  up  an  important  cattle- 
rearing,  fishing,  a'nd  manufacturing  industry. 

\<>r  man  French  is  a  dialect  of  old  FT.  which  has 
exercised  great  influence  upon  Eng.,  and  which  became  the 
Anglo-Norman  of  Eng.  The  Conquest  dates  from  the  yr. 
1066,  and  the  subsequent  fusion  of  Norman  with  the  existing 
.Englisc  has  produced  a  lang.  which  deserves  to  become 
the  universal  medium  of  communication  in  learning,  lit., 
and  commerce.  The  presence  of  N.  opened  the  wayto  Fr. 
and  Lat.,  and  there  are  now  5000  words  common  to  FT.  and 
Eng  ,  most  of  which,  under  a  slight  disguise,  are  recogniz- 
able as  Lat.  also ;  consequently,  Eng.  has  advantages  over 
langs.  the  vocabularies  of  which  were  not  Latinized  at  the 
revival  of  learning.  There  is  much  in  Eng.  for  which  liter- 
arv  Fr.  cannot  account,  and  for  which  we  must  go  to  N. 

Nor'mans.  I.  The  Northmen—  Toward  the  end  of  I 
8th  century  W.  Europe  began  to  be  scourged  by  the  inroads 
of  Scandinavian  pirates.  About  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
turv  these  raids  assumed  a  new  character.  The  consolidation 
of  the  3  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms  broke  the  power  of  the 
independent  nobles,  and  drove  many  a  Jarl  forth  to  seek  a 
freer  life  in  some  new  home.  Northmen  threw  themselves 
in  larger  bands  upon  Eng.  and  the  Prankish  kingdoms  and 
by  the  end  of  the  century  had  wrested  from  Alfred  half  his 
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kingdom,  and  had  begun  to  plant  colonies  upon i  the  co. ists 
of  Fr.  Northmen  ravaged  Sp.  and  the  shores  of  the  Me  1  tc 
ranean.  fell  upon  W.  It. .and  penetrated  Gr.  and  Asia  M  nor. 
In  the  Runfa  «.f  that  day,  under  the  name  of  \  arangians, 
Northman  had  become  the  ruling  class,  while  those  who 
made  their  way  still. 


visited  and  colonized  ;  whence  also  navigators  made  their 
wav  farther  down  the  N.  Amer.  coast  toa  "  Vinland  'where 
settlements  were  attempted.  With  the  establishment  early 
in  the  10th  century,  of  settlements  upon  the  Continent,  Witt 
the  oe.-upation  Scandinavian  energy  now  found  at  home  i 
wars  between  the  3  new  kingdoms,  and  with  the  gradual 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  N.,  Europe  gained  compar- 
ative rest.  Eng.'s  period  of  misery  and  humiliation  under 
Ethelred  the  Unready  (979-1016),  ended  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Dan.  dynasty  (1017^42),  marks  the  last  great  outburst 
of  the  pent-up  heathenism. 

II.  NoniKinili/.  —  By  the  treaty  of  Claire-sur-Epte  (912) 
Charles  the  Simple  erifeoffed  a  viking,  Kolf  or  Rpllo,  with 
the  lands  upon  either  side  of  the  Seine.    Duke  Rolf  remain- 
ed loval  to  his  Carolingian  lord,  and,  fighting  in  his  cause, 
won  for  himself  the  Bessin.    William^'  Longswprd  "  (92<- 
943)  added  to  his  domains  the  Cotentin.    The  third  duke, 
Richard  "the  Fearless"  (943-996),  became  the  "man"  ot 
Hugh  the  Great  of  Parts,  and,  later,  of  his  son  "  Capet." 
The  alliance  with  Romanic  Fr.  brought  the  Northmen  fully 
under  the  influence  of  Fr.  lang.,  law,  and  custom,  which 
made  them  "Norman*."    To  Robert  "the  Devil"  (1028-45) 
succeeded  the  "  Bastard  of  Falaise,"  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  duchy  of  Normandy  he  left  at  his  death  (1087)  to  his 
first-born  Robert,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  (1106)  by  his 
brother,  Henry  I.  of  Eng.,  and  held  thenceforth  by  the  Eng. 
kings  until  its  seizure  by  the  Fr.  crown  in  1203. 

III.  The  Normans  in  the  Sicilies.  —The  Sicilies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  llth  century  was  disputed  between  Longo- 
bards,  Grs.,  and  Saracens.    A  band  of  Norman  knights  lent 
their  aid  to  the  former  in  an  attempt  to  expel  the  Grs.  This 
enterprise  miscarried,  but  the  courage  of  the  N.  brought 
their  assistance  into  great  demand.    In  1030  they  built  the 
city  of  Aversa ;  8  yrs.  later  their  leader  Rainulf  received 
from  Conrad  II.  of  Ger.  the  title  of  count.    Such  beginnings 
drew  from  overcrowded  Normandy  fresh  swarms  of  ad- 
venturers, with  whose  aid  the  Gr.  viceroy  won  from  the 
Moslems  (1038)  the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Sic.  Swindled 
in  the  sharing  of  the  booty,  the  N.  attacked  the  Gr.  posses- 
sions in  S.  It.,  and  their  leader,  William  "  Iron-arm,"  son  of 
Tancred  d'Hauteville,  soon  styled  himself  count  of  Apulia. 
With  the  third  Apulian  count,  Humphrey,  Pope  Leo  IX. 
came  into  strife  over  Benevent.    Defeated  and  captured  in 
the  battle  of  Civitate  (1053),  the  pontiff  was  fain  to  strike  a 
peace  unon  the  condition  of  Norman  vassalage  to  the  Holy 
See.    Still  another  son  of  Tancred,  the  famous  Robert  Guis- 
card,  succeeded  his  brother  Humphrey  (1056).    His  younger 
brother,  Roger,  passing  into  Sic.,  made  himself  master  of 
the  island.    In  1081  Robert  defeated  the  E.  Rom.  emp.  at 
Durazzo.    The  repeated  summons  of  the  pope,  in  hot  strife 
with  Henry  V.,  drew  the  Guiscard  back  to  It.    Bursting  into 
the  Campagna,  he  pressed  back  the  Ger.  emp.,  delivered 
Gregory,  and  sacked  Rome  (1084).    His  first-born,  Boemund, 
won  great  fame  in  the  first  Crusade  and  established  an  in- 
dependent principality  in  Antioch.     In  1127  the  Guiscard 
line  became  extinct,  and  Roger,  second  count  of  Sic.,  united 
the  conquests  of  the  house  of  Tancred,  reigning  as  king  of 
Sic.  and  Naples.  In  1186,  through  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI. 
of  Ger.  with  Constance,  aunt  and  heiress  of  the  childless 
William  II.  (1166-89),  the  succession  of  the  Sic.  throne  passed 
over  to  the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen.    Henry's  son 
by  Constance,  Frederick  II.,  united  and  ruled  both  realms. 
The  island  sprang  into  new  life  and  bloom.    Sic.  and  Sp. 
became  the  centres  from  which  the  reawakening  of  scientific 
study  spread  throughout  Europe.    In  1266  Charles  of  Anjou 
defeated  King  Manfred,  Frederick's  son,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Sics. 

IV.  "  The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  is  the  great  turn- 
ing-point in  the  hist,  of  the  Eng.  nation."    Landless  free- 
men and  little  freeholders  were  slowly  forced  into  a  sort 
of  feudal  dependence  upon  a  warlike,  land-and-office-hold- 
ing  nobility,  the  "thaneship."    The  state  tended  steadily 
toward  oligarchy.    The  arrest  of  this  process  was  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  the  Eng.  kingship  :  the  thorough  redis- 
tribution of  state  burdens  according  to  actual  ability  to  bear 
the  same  was  the  one  possible  solution  ;  and  to  that  the 
Cn...  allied  by  rich  endowments  with  the  landed  interest 
made  successful  resistance.     The  accession  of  the  half- 
Norman  "Confessor"  was  the  beginning  of  the  Conquest 
Norman  adventurers  filled  and  ruled  court,  Ch.,  and  state 
At  length  the  Eng.  party  won  the  upper  hand,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  childless  king  (Jan.  5,  1066)  placed  upon  the 
throne  their  leader,  Earl  Harold  Godwinsson.    William  of 
Normandy  at  once  protested,  declaring  himself  Edward's 
legal  successor.    On  Sept.  28  the  N.  troops  disembarked  at 
Pevensey,  encountering  no  resistance.     Harold   met  the 
duke  on  Oct.  14  upon  the  slope  of  Senlac,  near  Hastings 
His  defeat  and  death  decided  the  fate  of  Eng.    William  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  the  following  Christmas     Claim- 
Ing  to  reign  as  the  Confessor's  heir,  he  pledged  the  reten- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Edward -i.  e.  of  A.-S.   precedents. 
Branding  Harold's  reign  as  usurpation,  all  support  thereof 

is  treason,  it  gave  the  Crown  legal  pretext  for  wide-reach 
confiscation  of  land,  whose  reassignment,  upon  mili- 
tary tenure  made  state  and  kingship  for  the  first  time  thor- 
oughly feudal.  The  Domesday  Book,  William's  property- 
survey,  divides  the  land  into  60,215  "knight-fees,"  each 
being  pledged  to  knight  service  and  to  all  the  precedented 
feudal  tributes,  liable  also  to  forfeiture.  These  feoffs  are 
held  from  the  Crown  (1)  by  great  secular  vassals,  magnates 
of  Normandy,  leaders  of  the  conquering  army  invested 


with  large  but  scattered  "  complexes  ;"  (2)  by  several  hun- 
dred lesser  chief-tenants  or  crown-vassals,  nearly  all  N.  ; 
and  (3)  by  the  higher  clergy,  N.  and  Sax.  From  these  hold 
by  re-enfeoffment  7871  after-vassals—half  Sax.  thanes,  left 
in  possession  under  N.  overlords,  half  N.  soldiers,  sharing 
with  their  leaders  the  lands  they  had  helped  to  win.  These, 
too,  are  sworn  "men  of  the  king,"  levied  and  led,  not  by 
their  lords,  but  by  the  royal  viscounts,  constables,  and  mar- 
shals. Into  the  forms  of  legal  administration  drew  at  first 
less  change.  The  thanes  still  sat,  dispensing  justice,  amid 
the  remnant  of  the  common  freemen,  in  the  courts  of  the  co., 
still  held  manorial  jurisdiction  over  their  serfs  and  villeins. 
But  among  these  "  law-giving  thanes  "  were  now  some  thou- 
sands of  foreign  soldiers,  and  in  the  old  folk-courts,  instead 
of  the  Sax.  sheriff,  presided  the  revenue-farming,  army- 
and -police-administering  royal  viscount.  N.  arrogance  and 
native  jealousy,  confusion  of  lang.,  contradictions  of  Sax. 
and  feudal  law  and  process,  made  the  whole  system  an  en- 
gine of  injustice  and  oppression.  In  Eng.,  centuries  earlier 
than  upon  the  Continent,  was  established  the  determina- 
tion of  law  at  the  court  of  the  king,  and  its  administration 
throughout  the  land  by  royal  judges.  With  the  folk  re- 
mained the  settling  of  the  question  of  fact,  and  out  of  this 
right  grew  the  jury  trial.  To  the  police  power  of  the  N. 
kings,  also,  race-hate  and  resultant  lawlessness  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary development.  To  the  Eng.  Ch.  the  Conqueror 
made  certain  concessions.  The  Ch.  gained  rich  endosv- 
ments,  received  separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  was 
brought  into  closer  conformity  with  Romish  usage.  On  the 
other  hand,  royal  supremacy  over  Rome  itself  on  Eng.  soil 
was  held  fast,  and  the  clergy  were  fully  subjected  to  all 
feudal  burdens  and  to  the  power  of  the  throne.  Out  of  the 
antagonism  of  two  races,  by  which  both  were  weakened, 
the  Crown  thus  won  &  practically  unlimited  authority  in 
army,  court,  and  Ch.  [From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
E.  MUNROE  SMITH.] 

Nor'nte  [Icelandic,  Nornir],  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  goddesses  of  fate.  Their  number  was  originally  3— 
Urftr  (Past),  Verfiandi  (Present),  and  Skuld  (Future). 

Nor'rlstown,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
about  16  m.  from  Phila.,  is  in  a  rich  farming  and  mineral 
dist.  Pop.  1870,  10,753 ;  1880,  13,063. 

North  (CHRISTOPHER).    See  WILSON,  JOHN. 

North  (EDWARD),  L.  H.  D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Mar.  9, 
1820,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1841 ;  elected  prof,  of  anc.  langs. 
in  that  inst.  1843 ;  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Gr.  since  1863 ; 
visited  Gr.  1871-72 ;  was  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers' 
Association  ;  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Univ.  Convocation  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. ;  has  been  for  30  yrs. 
chairman  and  necrologist  of  the  alumni  association  of  Ham- 
ilton Coll. ;  has  edited  during  nearly  the  same  period  the 
triennial  catalogue ;  has  been  a  contributor  to  periodicals  ; 
is  known  as  a  lecturer  on  literary  themes.  In  1869  the  Univ. 
of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  "Doctor  of  Literature"  (L.  H.  D.),  the  first  ever 
granted  in  Amer. 

North  (FREDERIC),  earl  of  Guilford.  best  known  as  LORD 
NORTH,  eldest,  son  of  Francis,  the  first  earl,  b.  in  Eng. 
Apr.  13,  1733 ;  became  a  lord  of  the  treas.  1763 ;  supported 
the  Amer.  Stamp  Act  1765 ;  became  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death 
of  Charles  Townshend  1767 ;  first  lo_rd  of  the  treas.  and  prime 
minister  1770;  proposed  the  colonial  tea-duty  1773,' and  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  Mar.  1774  ;  retired  from  office  Mar.  20,  1782, 
on  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  peace  with  the  U.  S.  ;  became 
joint  sec.  of  state  with  Fox  in  the  "  coalition  ministry  "  1783 ; 
became  blind  1787 ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  1790,  and  d. 
Aug.  5,  1792. 

North  (SIMEON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  about 
1802,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1825  ;  was  a  tutor  there  1827-29,  prof, 
of  langs.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  1829-39,  and  its  pres.  1839-57. 

North  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Ft.  Frederick,  Pemaquid,  Me.,  in 
1755 ;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  1775 ;  became  aide 
to  Baron  Steuben  1779  ;  was  conspicuous  as  a  Federal  poli- 
tician, speaker  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1798. 
D.  Jan.  3,  1836. 

North  A  «l'a  HIM,  R.  R.  centre,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  It  is 
the  W.  terminus  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  10,191. 

North  America.    See  AMERICA.  . 

Northampton,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  17  m.  N.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Conn.  River.  Here  are 
a  high  school,  female  sem.,  public  library,  the  Smith  Chari- 
ties, Smith  Coll.  for  women,  the  Clarke  Inst.  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  the  State  lunatic  asylum.  It  has  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  10,160 ;  1880,  12,172. 

North  At'tleborough,  on  R.  R.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  is 
part  of  Attleborough  tp.,  and  has  large  manufactures  of 
jewelry,  etc.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  6769  ;  1880,  11,111. 

North  Bend,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

North  Bend,  Hamilton  co.,  p.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  O.  River, 
was  the  residence  of  Pres.  Harrison. 

North'brook  (FRANCIS  THORNHILL  Baring),  FIRST 
BARON,  b.  at  Winchester,  Eng.,  in  1796,  founder  of  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Baring  Brothers ;  entered  Parl.  as  borough 
member  for  Portsmouth  1826 ;  was  a  lord  of  the  treas.  under 
Earl  Grey  (1830),  joint  sec.  of  the  treas.  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1839^41,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  1849.  D.  Sept.  6,  1866. 

Northbrook  (THOMAS  GEORGE  Baring),  eldest  son  of 
the  first  baron,  b.  at  Stratton  Park,  near  Winchester,  ia!826, 
grad.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1846 ;  entered  Parl.  in  the  liberal  in- 
terest 1857 ;  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  ia57-58,  under  sec. 
of  state  for  India  June  1859-Jan.  1861,  for  war  from  the  latter 
date  to  June  1866,  and  again  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Dec.  1868  till  Feb.  1872,  when  he  was  appointed  vice- 
roy and  gov.-gen.  of  India. 

North  Brook'field,on  R.  R.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  has 
boot  and  shoe  manufactures.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3343  ;  1880,  4459. 

North  Cape.    See  CAPE  NORTH. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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North  Caroll'na,  one  of  the  S.  Atlantic  States  and 
one  of  the 
original  13.  is 
bounded  X. 
by  Va.,  W.  by 
Tenn.,  S.  by 
S.  C.  and  Ga., 
and  E.  by 
the  Atlantic : 
embrace  d 
between  33° 
49'  45"  and 
36°33'X.  lat.. 
and  75°  2.V 
and  84°  30'  W. 
Ion. :  great- 
est width 
fromX.  to  s.. 
180m.;  great- 
est length 
from  E.  to 
W..  480  m.  ; 
area,  52,250 
sq.  m.  or  33,- 
440.000  acres. 

Face  of  the 

Country,  Soil,  Etc.— A  fringe  of  narrow,  low  sand-islands,  or 
"banks,"  stretch  southward  along  the  whole  seaboard, 
with  3  dangerous  promontories  jutting  into  the  Atlantic- 
Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear.  Separating 
these  "  banks  "  from  the  main  is  a  chain  of  sounds,  affording 
sheltered  interior  water-communication,  with  occasional 
outlets  to  the  sea.  The  State  falls  into  3  natural  subdivi- 
sions—the E.,  middle,  and  W.  E.  X.  C.,  deeply  indented  at 
the  coast-line,  is  low  and  level,  a  broad  expanse  of  from  40 
to  60  m.  toward  the  interior  of  pine  forests,  intersected  by 
cypress  morasses,  embracing  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres.  The 
middle  division  extends  back  to  the  mts.,  a  broad  area  of 
undulating  country,  either  cultivated  or  covered  with  de- 
ciduous trees,  affording  well-watered,  rich,  arable  land — the 
region  of  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  of  wheat  toward 
the  mts.  W.  X.  C.  embraces  the  mts.  and  high  table-land. 
The  Appalachian  Mts.  here  reach  their  greatest  elevation, 
several  of  the  peaks  being  the  loftiest  E.  of  the  Miss.  River. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast  is  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge, 
while  the  other  is  designated  in  different  sections  as  the 
Black,  Smoky,  Iron,  and  Unaka  mts.  The  lowest  points  or 
gaps  in  the  Black  Mts.  are  nearly  as  elevated  as  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, while  Mt.  Mitchell  is  400  ft.  higher,  or  6707  ft.  above 
the  sea  ;  5  other  peaks  of  the  same  range  are  also  higher 
than  Mt.  Washington.  All  these  mts.,  fertile  to  their  sum- 
mits, are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  The  table-land 
between  the  ridges  is  broken  into  a  series  of  separate  well- 
watered  valleys  of  great  fertility.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  and  picturesque  sections  of  the  U.  S. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.—$.  C.  is  well  watered,  but,  owing  to 
shifting  sand-bars  at  their  mouths,  and  rapids  and  water- 
falls in  their  descent  from  the  hills  to  the  lowlands,  few  of 
her  rivers  are  navigable  except  for  small  craft.  The  Cape 
Fear  River  is  the  largest  in  the  State— 250  m.  in  length,  navi- 
gable 34  m.,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats  86  m.  farther ; 
the  Roanoke  is  150  m.  long,  navigable  for  30  m.,  and  for 
small  steamers  90  m.  farther ;  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers  are 
each  navigable  for  small  steamboats  100  m.  or  more ;  the 
Chowan  has  about  75  m.  of  similar  navigation  ;  the  Yadkin, 
Catawba,  and  French  Broad,  traversing  S.  C.  on  their  way 
to  the  Atlantic,  are  not  navigable  in  X.  C.  Large  tracts  of 
the  lowlands  are  covered  with  swamps,  and  most  of  them 
inclose  lakes  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

Mineral  Resources.— These  are  enormous.  The  richest  gold- 
mine known  in  the  U.  S.  before  the  acquisition  of  Cal.  was 
in  Rowan  co.  In  1799  a  nugget  found  in  Cabarrus  co. 
weighed  78  Ibs.  For  yrs.  a  number  of  gold-veins  and  placers, 
or  gravel  deposits,  were  extensively  worked  over  a  large 
terr.  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Silver,  lead,  and  zinc 
occur  in  association,  notably  in  Davidson  cp.  Silver  ores, 
intermixed  with  lead  or  copper,  are  found  in  Burke,  Cald- 
well,  Gaston,  Wilkes,  and  other  interior  cos.  Copper  ores, 
chiefly  pyrites,  are  spread  over  a  wide  field.  Mica  of  a  very 
superior  quality  is  mined  among  the  coarse-grained  gran- 
ites of  Cleveland,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey  cos.  Diamonds  of 
fine  water,  of  from  }&  to  2  carats,  have  been  found  in  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  and  Rutherford  cos.,  and  fine 
detached  crystals  of  zircon,  garnets,  and  graphite  occur  in 
the  gneissoid  rocks.  N.  C.  is  a  chief  source  of  supply  of 
granular  or  crystalline  corundum  or  emery.  Arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  also  met  with.  But 
the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  in  its  coal  and  iron. 
The  coal,  mostly  bituminous,  of  the  Triassic  not  Carbonif- 
erous formation,  is  of  the  same  age  as  that  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.  There  are  2  fields— that  of  Dan  River,  in  Stokes 
and  Rockingham  cos.,  with  an  area  of  30  sq.  m.,  and  that  of 
Deep  River,  in  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  with  an  area  of  40 
sq.  m.,  of  which  each  sq.  m.  is  estimated  to  contain  6,000,000 
tons  of  coal  of  the  best  quality.  These  coal-measures  con- 
sist of  strata  of  slate,  calcareous  shales,  alternating  with 
beds  of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron  and  seams  of  coal, 
the  whole  inclosed  between  2  beds  of  red  sandstone.  The 
slate  associated  with  it  yields  from  30  to  40  gals,  of  crude 
petroleum  per  ton. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  physical  diversities  of  the 
country.  In  the  mts.  buckwheat  flourishes,  while  oranges 
grow  at  Wilmington.  The  temperature  of  the  lowlands  is 
not  and  humid,  but  in  the  interior  the  air  is  singularly 
pure,  dry,  and  elastic.  The  heat  of  the  summer  day  is  suc- 
ceeded by  cool,  refreshing  evenings  and  nights  ;  the  winters 
are  mild  and  genial.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  45  inches. 

Vegetation.— Relatively,  the  forests  are  in  their  primitive 
condition.  The  vegetable  growth  ranges  from  the  balsam, 
from  4000  to  6500  ft.  above  tide-water,  to  the  tropical  palm 


on  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River,  with  the  cypress,  juniper 
white  and  red  cedars,  evergreen  oaks,  and  the  long-leaf' 
pine  in  the  coast  zone,  the  swamp-lands  of  which  abound 
with  undergrowth  of  cane,  affording  succulent  food  for 
cattle  in  winter  :  grape-vines  and  other  trailing  plants  and 
a  parasitic  moss  drape  the  trees  of  that  region.  In  the  in- 
tenor  there  are  white  and  yellow  pines,  black  chestnut 
red,  Spanish,  and  white  oaks,  ash,  birch,  chestnut,  dogwood' 
elm,  black  and  white  gum,  hickory,  laurel,  locust,  maple 
(sugar).  black,  red,  and  white  mulberry,  sycamore  and 
other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  State  is  prolific  of 
indigenous  grapes,  and  3  of  the  native  species  in  highest 
repute  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Scuppemong 
had  their  origin  in  X.  C.  Several  varieties  of  the  honey- 
suckle, the  fragrant  yellow  jessamine,  and  scarlet  trumpet- 
vine  are  among  the  varied  flora,  while  the  mts.  are  full  of 
medicinal  plants,  particularly  ginseng  and  gentian 

Zoology.—  The  swamps  afford  haunts  for  bears,  the  otter 
beaver,  and  muskrat  ;  the  extensive  forests  and  mts  have' 
preserved  the  wolf,  deer,  opossum,  squirrel,  raccoon,  gray 
black,  and  red  fox,  with  several  species  of  rabbits  The 
sounds,  swamps,  and  streams  of  the  coast-belt  abound  in 
turtles,  terrapins,  and  water-snakes,  with  large  flocks  of 
swans,  geese,  brant,  a  great  variety  of  ducks,  the  pelican, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  as  well  as  immense  numbers  of 
valuable  fish,  such  as  Sp.  mackerel,  shad,  sheepshead,  blue 
red,  and  black  fish,  bass,  flounders,  soles,  mullet,  and  her- 
ring. Serpents,  such  as  the  rattlesnake,  king,  green,  chicken, 
and  cow  snakes,  with  the  viper  and  others,  are  numerous 
The  bald  and  gray  eagle,  fish-hawks,  and  several  species  of 
falcons,  the  buzzard,  raven,  crow,  and  blackbird,  pheasant 
and  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  dove,  pigeon, 
whippoorwill,  lark,  mocking  -  bird  and  other  genera  and 
species  of  birds  are  widely  spread. 

Agricultural  Productions—  By  the  census  of  1880  the  cereal 
crops  of  N.  C.  aggregated—  Indian  corn,  28,019,839  bushels  ; 
wheat,  3,397,393  bushels  :  oats,  3.838,068  bushels  ;  rye,  285,160 
bushels  ;  buckwheat,  44,668  bushels.  The  wool  clip  of  1880 
yielded  917,756  Ibs.  Of  tobacco  there  were  raised  26,986,213 
Ibs.  ;  in  this  staple  N.  C.  ranks  sixth  among  the  States.  The 
yield  of  cotton  in  1880  was  389,598  bales  or  92,530  tons.  Of 
rice  there  were  raised,  in  1879,  5,609,191  Ibs.  Turpentine  and 
peanuts  are  extensively  produced  for  export. 

Farm  Animals.—  By  census  of  1880  X.  C.  had  133,686  horses, 
81,871  mules,  657,426  cattle,  461,638  sheep,  1,453,541  swine. 

Manufactures.—  X.  C.  is  not  largely  a  manufacturing  State, 
its  main  interest  being  agriculture.  Formerly  her  mines  of 
iron  ore  were  considerably  worked,  but,  not  proving  very 
profitable,  were  allowed  to  rest.  The  total  production  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  by  the  census  of  1880  was  only 
§41.085.  There  were  several  cotton  factories,  numbering 
1960  looms,  102,767  spindles,  emptying  3428  hands,  and  using 
27,508  bales  of  cotton.  Lumber  is  a  considerable  article  of 
manufacture. 

Railroads.  —  There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1,  1882,  in  N.  C., 
1619  m.  of  railway,  costing  830,185,049,  with  net  earnings  of 
§1,253,530,  and  paying  interest  and  dividends  to  the  amount 
of  $840,489.  The  Carolina  Central,  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon,  and  the  Western  X.  C.  R.  R.  are  the  more  prominent 
of  these  for  length  and  traffic. 

finances.  —  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1881  was 
—real  estate,  §102,348,216  ;  personal,  §67,568,691  ;  total,  §169,- 
916,907.  Rate  of  State  tax.  32^  cents  on  §100,  yielding 
§420.000  in  1880;  total  raised  by  taxation,  State,  co.,  and 
town,  $1,916,132.  Amount  of  State  debt,  Oct.  1.  1881—  prin- 
cipal, §16,690,045  ;  interest  unpaid,  §10,160,183  ;  total  §27,122,- 
228.  The  debt,  however,  has  been  "scaled"  by  the  legis- 
lature at  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  its  face  value  (except 
about  §13,000,000  of  State  bonds,  unprovided  for  in  this  com- 
promise of  the  debt),  reducing  the  amount  of  acknowledged 
State  debt  to  §5.706,716.  The  aggregate  indebtedness,  State 
and  local,  is  returned  at  $8,194,606. 

Commerce.  —  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  U.  C.  is  pretty 
large,  consisting  principally  of  cotton  exported.  The  im- 
ports at  her  3  ports  of  entry  (Beaufort,  New  Berne,  and  Wil- 
mington) amounted  to  $157,431  in  1881,  and  the  exports  to 
$5,603,852.  The  interior  commerce  is  considerable,  both  by 
R.  R.  and  rivers.  The  shipping  of  N.  C.  in  1881  aggregated 
289  sailing  and  41  steam  vessels,  measuring  12,669  tons. 

Banks,  Etc.—  There  were  in  operation,  Oct.  1,  1881,  in  X.  C., 
15  national  banks,  with  capital  of  §2,501,000  ;  circulation, 
$1,676,930;  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $1,868,000; 
deposits,  §3.244,682.  There  were  beside  9  State  banks  and 
trust  cos.,  with  §463,807  capital  and  §1,063,523  deposits,  and 
4  private  bankers,  with  §40,833  capital  and  §102,240  deposits. 
Of  insurance  cos.  there  was  1  local  company  reported  in  1881  ; 
amount  of  losses  paid  same  year,  $312,200. 

Education,  Etc.  —  The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(6-21  yrs.)  in  1880  was  459,324,  of  whom  256,422  were  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  164.570. 
Aggregate  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  1880.  $383,709. 
of  which  salaries  of  teachers  required  §328,717.  There  are 
8  colls,  or  univs.,  employing  80  instructors,  with  \£a  stu- 
dents, paying  tuition  fees  in  1880  of  $27,500.  There  were 
pub.  in  N.  C.  in  1882,  123  newspapers  end  periodicals,  9  of 
which  were  daily. 

Churches.—  The  Baps,  are  in  the  majority,  having  1809  chs., 
1065  ministers,  and  167,699  members  ;  M.  E.  South,  218  min- 
isters, 73,802  members  :  Presbs.  South,  228  chs.,  116  ministers, 
18  471  members  ;  Christians  (Disciples  of  Christ),  100  chs.,  79 
ministers,  14,700  members  ;  Prot.  Meths.,  165  chs  *»n»M£ 
isters  12  400  members  ;  M.  E.,  173  chs.,  55  ministers,  12,228 
members  ;  Lutherans.  61  chs.,  34  ministers,  7000  members  ; 
P  E  78  chs.,  68  ministers,  5294  members  ;  Presbs.,  83  chs.,  30 
ministers,  4762  members  ;  R.  Caths.,  11  chs..  8  pnests,  and 
about  1800  Catholic  pop.  ;  and  15  other  denominations,  hav- 


(white  867,242,  colored  532,508,  incluc 
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Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.  -Wilmington,  U,3aO  , 
RaU-igh  (cap.).  S«tK  :  Charlotte,  7094  ;  New  Berne,  M48  :  tay- 
•tt.-vill.-.  :jis:,:   <;,,ldsbt.rough.  3286:  Winston,  2854  ;  Ashe- 
villc.  2»;i<>  :  (ireensboroujfh,  2105;  Beaufort,  2009. 

separate  govts.  were  organized.    In  1729  the  rights,  interests, 
and  franchises  of  the  lords  proprietors  were  purchased  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  colony  passed  under  royal  control. 
Large  bodies  of  emigrants  from  the  N.  of  Ire,  from  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and  a  band  of  Moravians  settled  in  the 
colonv.    The  last  legislature  which  recognized  the  royal 
authority  was  that  of  Mar.  1774.    The  following  Aug.  a  pro- 
vincial  cong.  was  called   by  the  people,  and  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Cong,  to  meet  at  Phila.    In 
Apr.  1775  a  second  provincial  cong.  was  called  to  meet  in 
the  following  Aug.    The  cong.  met  and  organized  a  pro- 
visional govt.  for  the  colony  and  a  committee  of  safety,  and 
provided  for  raising  several  regiments  for  public  defence. 
In  May  1775  a  few  inhabs.  of  Mecklenburg  co-  formed  an 
association  for  the  assertion  of  political  rights  in  the  colony, 
and  in  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  Brit,  crown  :  this  movement  was  called 
the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,"  but  did 
not  receive  general  support.    On  April  12,  1776,  the  colonial 
cong.  empowered  its  delegates  to  the  Continental  Cong,  at 
Phila.  to  concur  with  those  of  other  colonies  in  declaring 
independence  and  forming  foreign  alliances.    The  Dec.  of 
Ind.  was  ratified  by  N.  C.  Aug.  1,  1776.    On  Dec.  18,  1776.  a 
convention  met  at  Halifax  and  framed  a  const,  for  the  State, 
which  remained  the  organic  law  of  the  State  until  1835. 
The  const,  of  the  U.  S.,  framed  by  the  convention  of  1787, 
was  rejected  by  N.  C.  in  1788,  but  the  following  yr.  it  was 
ratified  by  the  State.    During  the  war  of  1812  N.  C.  had  no 
battles  or  serious  losses  on  her  own  terr.    After  the  election 
of  Pres.  Lincoln  in  Nov.  1860  many  of  the  citizens  sympa- 
thized with  the  secession  movement.    The  gen.  assembly 
which  met  in  Jan.  1861  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  the 
following  May  to  consider  the  question  of  secession.    On 
the  20th  of  May  the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  adopted  and  ratified  the  const,  of  the  Confed. 
States  framed  at  Montgomery,  Ala.    Provision  was  made 
soon  after  for  the   representation    of    the  State    in    the 
Confed.  Cong,  at  Richmond.    On  April  28,  1865,  Gov.  Vance 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  war  was  at  an 
end.    W.  W.  Holden  was  appointed  provisional  gov.  of  the 
State  in  June  1865,  and  in  Aug.  an  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  at  Raleigh  was  ordered.    This 
convention  met  on  Oct.  2,  1865,  repealed  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  formally  declared  that  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  should  be  and  were  forever  prohibited 
within  the  State.    In  May  1866  the  constitutional  convention 
was  again  convened,  and  made  some  radical  changes  in  the 
State  const,  which  were  rejected  by  the  people.    At  the 
annual  election  .in  Aug.  1866  the  legislature  refused  to  ratify 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.    By  the 
Reconstruction  act  of  Cong,  of  Mar.  1867  N.  C.  was  declared 
to  be  still  under  military  authority,  and  all  existing  govts. 
to  be  provisional  till  the  State,  by  adopting  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  should  be  qualified  for  readmission  to 
the  Union.    Another  convention  was  called,  and  delegates 
elected  to  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
construction act,  Nov.  20,  1867.    The  convention   met  at 
Raleigh  Feb.  14,  1868,  and  adopted  a  const,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  people.    This  was  approved  by  Cong.  June  23, 
1868,  and  the  14th  amendment  being  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  State  was  restored  to  the  U.  in  July  1868. 
Governors  of  the  Colony  and  State. 
Under  the  Lords  Proprietors.    Benjamin  Williams..  1799-1802 
George  Drummond...  1663-67  James  Turner...  1802-05 
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10,037    Snow  Hill  

Gullford  
Halifax  

23,585  'Greersborough  
30,300    Halifax  
10,862    Lillington  

Harriett        .     ... 

Hay  wood  . 

10,271     Waynesville  
10,281     Hendersonville.  .  .  . 
11,843    Winton  

Hertford     

Hvde 

7,765    Swan  Quarter  
22,675    Statesville  . 

Iredell 

7,343    Webster    

23,461    Smithfield    

Jones   .. 

7,491    Trenton    

Lenoir. 

15,344    Kinston     

Lincoln 

McDowell    

8,064    Franklin 

Madison.. 

12,810    Marshall. 

Martin  

13,140    Williamston  
34,175    Charlotte  
9,435    Bakersville  
9,374    Troy        

Mecklenburg  ... 
Mitchell  . 

Montgomery  

16,821    Carthage      

Nash  

17,731    Nashville  

New  Hanover  
Northampton  

21,376    Wilmington  
20,032    Jackson  

9,829  !  Jacksonville  
23,698    Hillsborough  
6,323  :Bayboro«t:h  
10,369    Elizabeth  City  
12,468    Burgaw  
9,46H    Hertford 

Pamlico  

Pasquotank  

Pender  

Pitt  

13.719    Roiborough  

Polk  

Randolph... 

3-C 
3-F 
4-F 
4-G 
2-F 
3-E 
3-C 
4-H 
S-F 
2-F 
2-E 
3-B 
8-C 
3-K 
4-E 
2-H 

4,319 
17,551 
12,882 
16,268 
15,708 
16,810 
13,121 
16,436 
8,315 
11,208 
11,252 

3,536 
4,173 
12,217 

6,062  I  Columbus  

Samuel  Stevens  1667-74  Nathaniel  Alexander  .  1805-07 
Cartwright           1674  77  Benjamin  Williams.   .  1807-08 

Richmond    

18.245  iRockingham  

Miller  1677-78  David  Stone  1808-10 

Rocklngham  
1  Rowan?  .. 

21,744  iWentworth  

John  Culpepper  1678-80  Benjamin  Smith  1810-11 
John  Harvey*  1680-81  William  Hawkins  1811-14 

(Rutherford  

15,198    Rutherfordton  .... 
22,894    Clinton  
10,505    Albemarle  

John  Jenkins  1681-83  William  Miller  1814-17 

ISampson  
I*"!'?  

Seth  Sothel  1683-89  John  Branch  1817-20 
Philip  Ludwell                1689  93  Jesse  Franklin                1820  21 

Sorry  
Swain  

15,353    Daubury  
15,302    Dobson  
3,784    Charleston  
6,340  iBrevard  
4,545    Columbia  
18,056    Monroe  

Alexander  Livingston.  1693-95  Gabriel  Holmes  1821-24 
Thomas  Harvey  1695-1705  Hutchings  G.  Burton.  1824-27 
Henderson  Walker.  .  .  .  1705-09  James  Iredell  1827-28 
William  Grover  1709-10  John  Owen  1828-30 
Edward  Hyde  1710-22  Montfort  Stokes  1830-32 

Transylvania.  
Tyrrell  
Union  
tVance.  .., 

Wake  
Warren  
Washington  
Watauga  

3-H 
2-H 
3-J 
2-D 
3-H 
2-D 

a  H 

2-E 
2-C 

S5,617 
17,768 
6,516 
5,287 
18,144 
15,539 
12,258 
10,697 
5,909 

47,939    Raleigh  
22,619  IWarrenton  
8,928  j  Plymouth  

9,265 
816 
836 
167 
3,286 
200 
1,475 
129 
tp.     709 

Thomas  Pollock*  1722  David  L.  Swain  1832-35 
William  Reed  1722-24  Richard  D.  Spaight...  1835-37 
George  Burrington  ....  1724-25  Edward  B.Dudley  1837-41 
Sir  Richard  Everhard.  1725-30  John  M.  Morehead.  .  .  .  1841-45 
Under  the  Crown.            William  A.  Graham...  1845-49 
George  Burrington        1730  34  Charles  Manly                1849  51 

Wayne  

Wifket  
WlUon  

24,951     Goldsbor.iugh  .. 
19,181   IWilkesborough.... 
16  064    Wil«on 

Yadkln  
Yancey  

12,420    Yadkinville  
7,694    Burusville  

Gabriel  Johnston  1734-53  David  S.  Reid  1851-55 
Nathaniel  Rice  1753-54  Thomas  Bragg  1855-59 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
in  article  SOUTH  CABOLINA. 
t  Organized  since  census  of  1880. 

History.—  The  coast  of  N.  0.  was  explored  in  1854  by  2 
vessels  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    In  Apr.  1585  Raleigh 
sent  out  a  colony  of  108  persons.    This  expedition  began  a 
settlement  at  Roanoke  Island,  but  the  colonists  returned 
the  next  yr.    In  1587  Sir  Walter  sent  out  a  second  colony  of 
about  the  same  number,  but  he  neglected  it,  and  when  he 
Bought  for  it  some  yrs.  later,  it  had  disappeared.    In  1662 
Charles  II.  made  a  grant  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle  (Gen. 
Monk),  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  H.  Berkeley  (then  gov  of 
y'.Su  j6  others.  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  31st 
and  36th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  westward  to  the  Pacific.    The 
grantees,  organized  as  "  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province 
v,Vai.ro  ,      •"  were  to  have  Political  control  over  the  colonies 
which  should  be  planted  there.    Great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  lords  proprietors  to  draw  colonists  to    Carolina 
Colonies  of  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Swiss  Prots.  were  sent  over,  and 
New  Berne  was  founded  by  the  latter.    There  was  a  war 
with  the  Tusearoras  and  other  Indians  (1711-13)  ;  for  60  vrs 
1.  I™    i  '  nist?  had  no  f  urther  trouble  from  the  Indians.  About 
1700  the  colony  was  divided  into  N.  and  S.  Carolina    and 

Arthur  Dobbs  1754-65  H.  T.  Clark  (acting).  .  .  1861-62 
William  Tryon  1765-71  Zebulon  B.  Vance  1862-«5 
Josiah  Martin     1771-75  W.  W  Holden  (prov.).        1865 

Governors  of  the  State          Jonathan  Worth  1865-68 

Richard  Caswell            1777  79  William  W  Holdent  .  .  1868-71 

Abner  Nast    .   .       .   .    1779  81  Tod  R    Caldwell  1871-74 

Alexander  Martin  1782-84  Curtis  H.  Brogtlen  1874-77 
Richard  Caswell.      .    1784  87  Zebulon  B  Vance.  ...  1877-79 

Samuel  Johnston  1787-89  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  1879-S5 
Alexander  Martin  1789-92  Alfred  M.  Scales  1885-89 

Richard  D.  Spaight...  1792-95 
Samuel  Ashe  1795-98 

William  R.  Davie  1798-99 
REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 
North  Clarendon,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 
Nortn'cote  (Sir  STAFFORD  HENRY),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in 
Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  27,  1818  ;  entered  Parl.  as  a  Conservative 
1855  ;  sec.  of  state  for  India  Mar.  1867-Dec.  1868  ;  member  of 
commission  which  drew  up  treaty  of  Washington  1871,  and 
became  chancellor  of  exchequer  in  Disraeli's  cabinet  Feb. 
1874.    On  the  death  of  Earl  Beaconsfield,  1881,  he  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party. 

*  Died  in  office.                             t  Impeached  and  deposed. 

NORTHEAST— NORWAY. 
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Northeast',  on  R.  R.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  15  m.  E.  of  Erie,  con- 
tains the  Lake  Shore  Sem.     Pop.  1870,  900  ;  1880,  1396. 
Northern  Lights.     See  AURORA  BOREALIS. 
North'tield,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Riceco.,  Minn..  40m. 
S.  of  St.  Paul,  is  the'seat  of  Carletou  Coll.    Pop.  1880,  2296. 

Northfield,  on  R.  R.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  10  m.  S.  of 
Montpelier,   has  several  slate  quarries  and  is  the  seat  of 
Lewis  Coll.     Pop.  1880,  1313. 
Northf  nrd.  Conn.    See  APPENDIX. 
North  Hol'laiid,   Canal  of.    In  the   16th  century 
Amsterdam  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  gradual  increase  in  draught  of  vessels  demanded 
a  better  access  than  was  afforded  by  the  shoal  channels 
through  the  Zuyder  Zee.    To  supply  such  an  access,  the 
N.  H.  Canal  was  cut  from  Buiksluyt,  opposite  Amsterdam, 
to  the  Helder,  51  m.    It  is  124  ft.  broad  at  the  surface  and 
31  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  for  vessels  drawing  18 
ft.    The  open  sea  can  be  reached  in  from  18  hours  to  2  days. 
But  in  winter  this  canal  is  blocked  up  by  ice.    Moreover,  its 
capacity  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  vessels  now  in 
use.    Hence  the  recent  construction  of  the  N.  Sea  Canal. 
North  La  Crosse,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 
North  Manchester,  Conn.    See  APPENDIX. 
North  Platte,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Neb., 
300  m.  W.  of  the  Mo.  River,  has  the  repair-shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.    Stock-raising  is  the  leading  industry. 
Pop.  1880,  363. 

Northport,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 
North  River.    See  HUDSON  RIVER. 
North'rop  <GEOBGE  WASHINGTON),  D.  D..  b.  Oct.  15,  1826, 
at  Antwerp.  X.  Y..  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1854,  at  Rochester 
Theological  Sem.  1857 ;  was  first  instructor,  then  prof,  of  ch. 
hist,  in  Rochester  Theological  Sem.  till  1867 :  then  elected 
pres.  and  prof,  of  Chr.  theol.  in  the  Bap.  Union  Theological 
Sem.,  Chicago. 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  (anc.  Jfare  Germani- 
cvm),  lies  between  G.  Brit,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its 
length  from  Dover  Strait  to  the  most  N.  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  between  which  and  the  coast  of  Nor.  it  merges  into 
the  N.  Atlantic,  is  about  700  m. :  greatest  breadth,  about  420 
m.  By  the  "Skager  Rack"  Inlet  and  its  extension,  the 
"Kattegat."  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic.  By  the 
Strait  of  Dover  and  Eng.  Channel  it  has  its  S.  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic.  The  depth  varies  from  66  to  500 
ft.,  average  about  180  ft.  The  bed  of  the  sea  is  traversed 
by  several  vast  shoals,  the  greatest  of  which,  the  Dogger 
Bank,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  sea  from  lat.  54°  10'  to 
57°  24'  N.,  Ion.  1°  to  6°  7'  E. :  another  extends  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  Scot.,  in  a  N.  E.  direction  a  distance  of  110 
m. ;  while  others  run  from  Den.  and  Jutland  more  than 
100  m.  to  the  N.  W.  The  great  oceanic  tidal  wave,  deflected 
around  the  Brit.  Isles,  enters  this  sea  from  the  N.  Pursuing 
its  course  S.  it  rules  the  tides  as  far  as  the  Thames  and  op- 
posite coast,  sensibly  affects  the  tides  of  the  Continent 
through  the  Channel,  but  encountering  the  tide  wave  from 
the  Eng.  Channel  in  the  S.  portions,  the  tidal  phenomena  are 
there  the  result  of  the  conflict,  or  rather  the  union,  of  the 
2  distinct  waves.  At  the  Orkneys  the  rise  is  but  12  ft. ;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  Thames,  18  to  20  ft.  Washing 
the  snores  of  populous  empires,  the  N.  S.,  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  due  to  its  currents,  fogs,  banks,  and  contracted 
area,  teems  with  shipping.  Its  fisheries  are  important.  The 
N.  Sea  Canal  makes  Amsterdam  virtually  a  seaport  of  the 
\  S  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

'North  Sea  Canal  of  Hoi.  (called  in  Hoi.  The  Am- 
sterdam Canal).  Even  before  making  the  N.  Hoi.  Canal 
it  had  been  proposed  to  connect  Amsterdam  directly  with  the 
N.  Sea.  The  bold  project  of  a  direct  water  communication 
with  the  N.  Sea  through  the  Y  (Dutch  Ij),  the  Wijkermeer, 
and  across  the  very  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates 
the  latter  from  the  sea,  was  revived  in  1854.  Nine  different 
"commissions"  of  experts  successively  studied  and  re- 
ported upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  until  Jan.  1863  that 
the  work  was  undertaken.  The  project  involves  not  only 
the  canal  itself,  with  its  sea-locks  and  harbor,  but  the  shut- 
ting off  of  the  Y  at  its  E.  end  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  a  dam 
1  m.  in  length  with  locks  adequate  for  the  coasting-trade 
of  the  Zuyder,  and  of  the  vessels  for  the  N.  Sea,  which  still 
may  enter  by  the  Helder.  The  formation  of  this  dam  and 
the  construction  of  its  triple  locks,  founded  by  means  of  a 
coffer-dam  550  ft.  in  diameter  in  18  ft.  of  water  on  9000  piles, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  hydraulic  engi- 
neering of  recent  times.  The  canal  has  a  bottom  width  of 
about  90  ft.  and  a  depth  of  25  ft. ;  it  is  carried  by  embank- 
ments dredged  from  the  bottom  or  brought  from  the  land 
through  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer,  and  by  an  excavation  (4  m.) 
through  the  sand  downs  of  the  isthmus  ;  total  length,  14'/s 
m.  The  great  sea-lock  is  situated  %  m.  from  the  shore-line. 
It  has  a  double  (in  length)  lock-pond  of  nearly  400  ft.  in  total 
length,  60  ft.  width,  with  25  ft.  depth  on  the  lock-sills.  It  is 
founded  at  36  ft.  below  mean  low  water.  An  artificial  harbor 
has  been  constructed  at  the  sea  entrance.  The  canal  also 
receives  the  drainage  which  was  formerly  thrown  into 
these  waters,  which  by  powerful  pumps  it  discharges  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

North  Springfield,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 
Northum'berland  t JOHN  Dudley),  DUKE  or,  b.  m 
Eng.  in  1502 ;  commanded  the  Eng.  squadron  during  the 
war  with  Fr.  1544-45 ;  was  an  executor  of  the  king's  will 
1547 ;   intrigued  against  the  protector  Somerset   1549 ;  ac- 
quired chief  power  in  the  council  1550  :  was  created  earl  of 
Northumberland,  lord  high  steward,  and  earl  marshal  1551 ; 
married  his  fourth  son,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  May  1553;  prevailed  on  Edward  to  adopt  Lady  Jane 
as  his  successor,  June  ;  placed  her  on  the  throne  July  10, 
and  was  executed  as  a  traitor  Aug.  22,  1553. 
Northumberland,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 
North uin'bria.  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Sax.  Hep- 
tarchy, embracing  the  region  N.  of  the  Humber  and' at  one 
time  extending  to  the  Forth  in  Scot.    It  was  formed  into  a 


kingdom  by  Ida  about  547  by  the  union  of  Bernicia  and 
Deira.  The  kingdom  was  divided  at  the  death  of  Ida.  but 
reunited  under  Ethelfrith  593,  became  the  leading  Brit 
p«  >  wer  under  Oswald  t»4-l2.  and  was  extinguished  by  Egbert 
82.,  when  the  name  of  Eng.  was  rirst  applied  to  the  kingdom 
resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  the  minor  states  to  Wes- 
sex  and  N. 

North  Vernonvlnd.  See  APPENDIX. 
North-western  University,  an  inst.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
at  Evanston,  111.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich.,  12  m.  N.  of 
Chicago.  Chartered  in  1851  and  formally  opened  in  1855.  it 
now  consists  of  7  distinct  colls.— viz.  of  lit.  and  science,  lit. 
and  art  (for  women),  technology,  music,  theol.,  law  and 
med.,  beside  a  preparatory  dept.  The  theological  dept., 
known  as  Garrett  Biblical  Inst..  was  established  in  1856 :  the 
med.  and  legal  depts.  are  located  at  Chicago,  having  been 
assimilated  to  the  univ.  in  1869  and  1873.  in  which  yrs.  the 
ladies'  coll.  at  Evanston  was  also  brought  under  the  same 
management  and  the  technological  dept.  was  begun.  All 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  both  sexes. 

North-west  Passage,  a  communication  by  sea  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  from  the  16th 
to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century-  was  vainly  sought  by 
scores  of  navigators. 

Northwest  Prov'inces,  or  Agra,  a  great  political 
division  of  Brit.  India,  situated  around  the  upper  and  middle 
course  of  the  Ganges,  and  bounded  by  Kumaon,  Nepaul, 
Gwalior,  and  Rajpootana.  They  consist  of  the  provs.  of 
Delhi,  Merut,  Rohucund,  Agra,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  and 
comprise  an  area  of  105,395  sq.  m.,  with  26,568,000  inhabs. 
Cap.  Allahabad. 

Northwest  Territory,  a  gen.  name  for  all  the  unor- 
ganized portions  of  Brit.  N.  Amer.  Area,  including  Arctic 
islands,  2,665,252  sq.  m.  In  1876  the  dist.  of  Kewatin  (395,000 
sq.  m.)  was  constituted.  The  dists.  of  Assiniboia  (95.000  sq. 
m.),  Saskatchewan  (114,000  sq.  m.),  Alberta  (100,000 sq.  m.),and 
Athabasca  (122,000  sq.  in.),  were  organized  in  1882.  Pop.  1881, 
5ti.44ti.  The  country  S.  and  W.  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  generally 
well  wooded,  and  has  a  fair  soil,  but  the  severe  and  long 
winters  will  probably  always  prevent  the  gen.  settlement  of 
this  part.  There  are  great  tracts  appropriately  called  "  bar- 
rens." The  Peace  River  country  is  well  watered  and  tim- 
bered N.  to  within  800  m.  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  W.  part 
is  generally  arable.  The  Mackenzie  River  is  navigable  for 
sea-going  ships  to  Ft.  Simpson.  Above  the  Stony  Rapids  at 
this  point  it  is  again  navigable  into  Great  Slave  Lake.  The 
chief  support  of  the  inhabs.  has  been  hunting  and  trapping 
for  furs.  The  musk-ox  and  some  species  of  deer  are  numer- 
ous. Geese,  ducks,  swans,  and  various  kinds  of  grouse  are 
abundant  game-birds.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  streams. 
Nor'ton  (ANDREWS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec. 
31,  1786,  grad  at  Harvard  1804 :  studied  theol. :  was  tutor  at 
Bowdoin  1809-10,  at  Harvard  1811-12 ;  became  lecturer  on 
biblical  criticism  and  librarian  1813.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1819)  he  became  Dexter  prof,  of 
sacred  lit.;  resigned  the  office  of  librarian  1821,  and  the  pro- 
fessorship 1830,  on  account  of  ill-health ;  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits ;  wrote  devotional  poems, 
reviews,  essays,  and  treatises  in  support  of  Unit,  theol.  and 
against  infidelity.  His  prin.  work  is  The  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels.  D.  Sept.  18,  1853. 

Norton  (CHARLES  ELIOT),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  16.  1827,  grad.  at  Harvard  1846 :  en- 
gaged in  commerce  in  Boston  :  went  to  India  as  supercargo 
1849 ;  travelled  there  extensively ;  returned  home  through 
Europe  1850:  wrote  Considerations  on  Some  Recent  Social 
Theories  ;  edited,  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott,  bis  father  s  post- 
humous writings  ;  resided  in  Europe  1855-57;  wrote  Aottsof 
Travel  and  Study  in  Italy  ;  edited  the  papers  of  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society  1861-65;  was  associate  ed.  of  the  A. 
Amer.  Beriew  (1864-68):  translated  Dante's  \tta  JHMW; 

^Norton  7jOHN),  b.  at  Stortford,  Eng.,  May  6,  1606,  ed.  at 
Cambridge;  became  curate  of  Stortford I:  came  to  PI  j 
outh  Mass.,  1635 ;  minister  of  the  ch.  at  Ipswich  16. 
a  prominent  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  th 
"Cambridge  platform"   1648;  became  colleague  of  Rev. 
John  Wilson  as  minister  of  the  First  ch.  at  Boston  1652,  and 
went  to  Eng.  with  Gov.  Bradstreet  as  agent  of  the  colony 
to  present  In  address  to  Charles  II.    Wrote  many  works. 

^Norton  (SIDNET  AUGUSTUS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bloomfield,  O., 
i  Jan.  11,  1835,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1856 ;  taught  m  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Hamilton  and  Cleveland,  O. :  studied  n 
Bonn  Leipsic.andHeidelburg;  was  prof,  of  chem-in  Miami 
Mefl  Coll.  of  Cin.,  O.,  and  afterward  in  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Coll.,  Columbus  O. ;  author  of  text-books 
and  essays  on  science,  etc. 


anti  essa>»  on  SUICIKJC,  «-i^.  -„,«„! A    v  v 

Norton  (WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  E.  Bloomfield,  >.  V. 
Oct.  £  1810  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1831 :  assistant  prof,  of  nat- 
ural Philos1  Vw.  Pt,  1881-88,  orof.  of -naturaY  philos.  and 
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c£OPandTf^entr,,  cap.  of  Huron.  coO., 
rom  Cleveland  and  Toledo.    Pop.  1870,  4498, 
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from  the  Atlantic-,  an.!  I'nrsang  ami  Warangerfjords  from 
th,-  Arctic  Ocean.  N.  <'ap»'  forms  its  X.  extremity,  Cape 
Lindi'snjis  its  S.  Area,  122.S6!)  sq.  in.  Pop.  1.N06.900  The 
Si-an.linavian  peninsula  is  one  continuous  mass  of  mts., 
the  main  axis .  >f  which  is  the  Kjoll,which,  running  in  a  nearly 
s  direction,  forma  the  boundary  between  N.  and  Swe.,  un 
in  lat.  (53°  N.  it  turns  into  N.,  in  a  nearly  W.  direction  under 
the  name  of  Dovrefjell.  In  lat.  62°  N.  the  Dovrefjell  re- 
sumes the  S.  direction,  and  under  different  names,  Lange- 
fjell.  Fillefjt-ll,  Sognefjell,  Hardangerfjell,  etc.,  it  covers  the 
whole  S.  part  of  N..  ending  in  Cape  Lindesnas.  1  he  aver- 
age height  of  the  plateaux  in  the  Kjoll  ist  2000  ft.,  andjnjhe 
Dovref" 
i 
ten 

after  joining  tiie'Loiigen  is' called  Stor-Elveni  forms  the 
beautiful  fall  Sarpfossen,  and  falls  into  the  Skagerrak. 

Although  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  dairy-farming  are  carried  on  with  great  industry 
and  perseverance,  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  which  N.  pos- 
sesses are  its  timber,  fisheries,  and  mines.  The  annual  ex- 
port of  timber  amounts  to  200,000  lasts,  having  a  value  of 
nearly  82000,000.  Still  more  important  are  the  fisheries. 
They  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000.  All 
the  rivers  teem  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout ;  rich  oyster- 
beds  are  found  all  along  the  coasts  ;  lobsters  of  the  finest 
quality  abound  ;  the  cod-fisheries  of  Lofoden  give  an  annual 
return  of  9000  tons  of  dried  fish,  beside  22,000  barrels  of  oil 
and  6000  barrels  of  roe,  and  the  herring-fisheries  along  the 
S.  W.  coast  yield  annually  between  500,000  and  600,000  tons 
of  fish.  Of  the  mines,  the  copper-works  at  Roraas,  the  iron- 
works at  Laurvig,  and  the  silver-mines  at  Kongsberg  are 
the  most  remarkable :  a  return  valued  at  from  $600,000  to 
$800,000  is  annually  obtained  from  them.  The  only  branch 
of  manufacturing  industry  which  is  developed  to  some  de- 
gree of  perfection  and  extensively  carried  on  is  ship-build- 
ing. The  Nor.  merchant  fleet  consisted  in  1881  of  7977  ships, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,520,404,  and  manned  by  60,064  sailors. 

The  earliest  hist,  of  the  Nor.  people  has  2  salient  points— 
the  colonization  of  Iceland  in  974,  with  the  visits  to  Vinland, 
and  the  conquest  of  Normandy  in  912;  but  beside  these  2 
great  and  striking  events  its  domestic  hist,  and  the  hist,  of 
its  daily  intercourse  with  its  neighbors  have  no  gen.  inter- 
est. From  1387  to  1814  it  was  united  to  Den.,  from  which  it 
received  very  little  attention.  In  1814  Den.  was  compelled 
to  cede  N.  to  Swe..  thus  paying  Eng.'s  and  Rus.'s  debt  to 
Bernadotte  for  his  treachery  to  Napoleon.  The  Nors.  p_ro- 
tested  in  a  dignified  and  determined  manner  against  being 
disposed  of  in  such  a  summary  manner,  the  result  of  which 
protest  was  that  N.  to-day  is  not  a  prov.  of  Swe.  but  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  enjoying  a  free  and  liberal  const.  The 
Jang,  differs  from  the  Dan.,  partly  in  its  vocabulary,  which 
is  purer,  more  powerful,  and  more  impressive ;  partly  in  its 
style,  which  is  shorter,  more  compact,  and  more  emphatic  ; 
but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  The  dramas  of  Bjornson 
and  Ibsen  have  been  performed  in  Dan.  theatres  by  Dan. 
actors,  without  the  alteration  of  a  word. 

Norway,  on  R.  R..  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  42  m.  from  Portland. 
Pop.  1870,  916  ;  1880,  1467. 

Nor'wlch,  a  large,  old,  and  prosperous,  but  rather  indif- 
ferently built  town  of  Eng.,  the  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Norfolk, 
on  the  Wensum,  near  its  junction  with  the  Yare.  It  has 
several  interesting  buildings,  among  which  is  the  cathedral, 
built  in  1094 ;  large  manufactures  of  worsted,  silk,  and  cot- 
ton fabrics,  and  a  lively  export  and  import  trade.  Pop. 
87,843. 

Norwich,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  one  of  the  caps,  of  New 
London  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames  River,  15  m. 
from  L.  I.  Sound  ;  has  immense  water-power,  furnished  by 
3  streams  which  make  up  the  Thames,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures. In  1870  the  city  included  the  tp.  Pop.  1870,  16,653  • 
1880,  tp.  21,143,  including  15,112  m  city. 

Norwich,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Chpiiango  Hiver  and  Canal,  has  extensive  manufactures 
Pop.  tp.  1870.  5601  :  1880,  5756. 

Nor'wood  (THOMAS  MASON),  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Ga.,  Apr 
26,  1830  ;  received  an  academic  education  at  Culloden  Mon- 
roe co.,  and  grad.  at  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga.,  in  1850  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb.  I»i2  :  opened  an  office  at  Savan- 
nah in  Mar.  1&57;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
from  Chatham  co.  in  1861-62 ;  was  alternate  elector  for  the 
State  at  large  on  the  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket  in  1868,  and 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  6  yrs.  from  Mar.  4  1871 
Ills  seat  was  contested  by  Foster  Blodgett,  but  was  finally 
awarded  to  Mr.  N.  Dec.  19.  1871. 

None-Bleed  (technically,  epistaxis).  It  is  usually  due  to 
a  ruptured  vessel  of  small  size  on  the  mucous  surfaces  of 
It  may  occur  where  the  nostrils  have  been 
fanned  or  eroded  by  the  bad  habit  of  picking  the  nose,  by 
the  erosion  of  the  surface  by  catarrhal  ulceration,  or  bv  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  inducing  rupture  of  a 
Is  the  result  of  a  too  full 
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and  other  low  diseases,  where  the  blood  is  depraved  N  -B 
s  to  be  checked  by  rest  on  the  back,  cold  to  the  nose,  the 
use  of  cold  water,  tannin  and  cotton  in  the  nostrils  •  when 
Se^Krath  sllould  be  called  to  plug  the  nostrils  from 

Nostrada'mus,  whose  true  name  was  MICHEL  DE 
NOTUEDAME.  was  b.  Dec.  14.  1503.  at  St.  Remi.  in  Provence 
of  Jewish  parents;  studied  med.  at  Avignon  and  Mont- 

ti£3fifi$£SS£?  as  a  ph?s'  first  at  A^en'  hl  the  present 
dept  of  Lpt-et-Garonne,  and  afterward  at  Salon  near  \ix 
where  he  d.  July  2,  1566.  He  was  a  good  phys.  but  Ms  ir£ 
m^l6  famK  ^.as  built  on  his  capacity  as  an  astrologer  ?n 
lo55  he  pub.  his  PropAttla,  written  in  quatrains,  and  giving 


in  an  obscure  and  enigmatical  manner  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  coming  centuries. 

Nos'trlls,  Dis'eases  of.  The  most  common  is  catarrh. 
Nasal  catarrh  is  produced  by  cold  air,  by  insufflating  dust, 
or  by  irritants.  It  is  the  beginning  of  many  cases  of  laryn- 
gitis and  bronchitis.  It  is  the  chief  catarrhal  condition  in 
influenza,  in  which  disease  catarrli  extends  through  the 
i  nasal  ducts  to  the  eyes,  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  cars. 
and  into  the  frontal  sinuses.  Simple  recent  nasal  catarrh 
produces  a  watery,  alkaline  serum.  When  more  pronounced 
the  catarrhal  flow  is  less  serous,  contains  mucous  corpuscles. 
and  is  viscid  or  even  tenacious— is  yellowish  and  purulent 
in  color.  Chronic  catarrh  may  result  in  constriction  of  the 
anterior  nares,  in  the  development  of  exuberant  gran- 
ulations, and  polypus.  In  the  posterior  nares,  by  exten- 
sion to  the  throat,  it  more  often  results  in  permanent  or 
obstinate  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  Such  chronic  catarrh 
may  give  rise  only  to  habitual  coughing  and  hawking  of 
mucus,  but  it  often  impairs  the  hearing  by  tumefaction  at 
the  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  ducts  or  by  extension  to  the 
middle  ear.  Nasal  polypus  is  an  attached  tumor  in  the  nos- 
trils, originally  a  small  projecting  mass  of  granulations  or 
enlarged  glandular  tissue.  When  chronic  nasal  catarrh  has 
resulted  in  ulceration  and  death  of  the  cartilages  or  bones 
of  the  nose,  the  discharge  is  often  offensive,  and  is  known 
as  ozasna.  Close  examination  will  discover  particles  of 
necrosed  matter.  Ozaena  is  more  often  the  result  of  nasal 
catarrh  in  strumous,  tubercular  and  syphilitic  persons. 
Epistaxis  or  nose-bleed  (see  NOSE-BLEED)  is  the  result  of 
local  causes.  The  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  nostrils  are 
treated  by  topical  applications,  inhalations,  and  sprays. 
Ozaena  demands  the  insufflation  or  injection  of  antiseptic 
washes,  or  the  surgical  removal  of  dead  bone.  Polypus  is 
removed  by  cutting  or  tearing.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON. 

No'tary  Pub'Hc.  This  is  an  officer  known  to  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  who  existed  under  the  rules  of  the  civil  or 
Rom.  law.  His  prin.  duties  are  to  protest  bills  of  exchange 
and  to  make  such  other  protests  or  declarations  as  accord 
with  the  usage  of  merchants.  Other  duties  are  frequently 
added  by  statute,  such  as  to  demand  payment  of  promissory 
notes  and  to  make  protests  in  case  of  non-payment,  so  as  to 
charge  indorsers,  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  and 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  or  other  instruments. 
The  term  "  protest,"  as  here  used,  means  an  official  decla- 
ration by  the  N.  of  the  existence  of  a  fact  connected  with 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  This  certificate,  when 
authorized  by  law,  is  in  gen.  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  facts  certified  to  took  place.  Thus,  a  "protest"  of  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchange  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment 
is  sufficient  evidence  on  the  trial  of  an  action  to  charge  the 
drawer  or  indorsers. 

Nota'tlon  [Lat.  notatio].  Mathematical,  is  a  con- 
ventional method  of  representing  quantities  and  operations 
by  means  of  symbols.  It  explains  the  meaning  of  individual 
symbols,  both  of  operation  and  of  quantity,  and  shows  how 
to  combine  them  so  as  to  express  in  the  simplest  manner 
every  mathematical  operation.  A  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  N.  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  every  sci- 
ence, but  in  no  branch  is  a  complete  system  more  necessary 
than  in  math.,  and  in  no  branch  has  there  been  a  greater 
diversity  of  systems  proposed.  Our  prese_nt  system  is  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  many  men,  living  in  different  ages, 
speaking  different  langs.,  and  possessing  different  habits  of 
thought ;  from  these  diverse  sources  a  mathematical  lang. 
has  sprung  up,  defective  in  many  respects,  but  yet  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  copious  for  most  of  the  purposes  of 
analysis  and  investigation.  The  advantage  of  a  judicious 
method  of  N.  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  3  sys- 
tems of  arithmetical  N.  explained  in  the  extended  original 
article  on  this  subject  in  ./.'«  Univ.  C'yc. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Note  Engraving.  See  ENGRAVING,  BANK-NOTE. 
Notor'nls.  Among  the  bones  of  extinct  birds  found  in 
New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Mantell  were  some  of  a  bird  of  about 
the  size  of  a  fowl,  which  Prof.  Owen  named  Notornis.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Mantell  obtained  the  skin  and  bones  of  a  bird 
recently  killed,  which  proved  to  belong  to  the  same  species 
as  the  semi-fossil  bones.  The  N.  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Rallidae  or  rail  family,  approaching  nearest  to  the  coots,  but 
differing  from  all  its  known  relatives,  and  singularly  agree- 
ing with  the  other  anc.  birds  of  New  Zealand  in  the  feeble 
structure  and  small  dimensions  of  the  wings.  When  shown 
to  the  natives,  Mr.  Mantell  says,  "No  one  had  seen  such  a 
bird,  but  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  traditional  moho,  or 
takahe,  which  they  had  believed  utterly  extinct." 

Notre  Dame  ,  on  R.  R.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  1  m.  N.  of 
S.  Bend,  contains  the  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  the  St. 
Joseph's  Manual  Labor  School,  and  St.  Mary's  Acad.  Pop. 
about  800. 

Notre  Dame,  School  Sisters  of,  founded  in  1597  by 
Peter  Fourier  (1565-1640)  and  Alice  Leclerc  (1576-1622).  In 
1832  the  order  was  restored  ;  introduced  in  1847  to  the  U.  S., 
and  received  new  papal  confirmation. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of,  a  R.  Cath.  sisterhood 
founded  in  1804  by  Julie  Billiart  (1751-1816)  and  by  J.  D. 
Varin.  a  Fr.  Jesuit ;  have  houses  in  the  U.  S.  Another  con- 
gregation of  this  name  has  its  mother-house  at  Namur,  and 
has  houses  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of, 
or  Congregational  Nuns,  founded  at  Montreal  in  1653 
by  Margaret  Bourgeoys ;  found  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

Nott  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1767,  grad.  at 
Yale  1787-;  studied  theol.  ;  taught  school  in  Ga. ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  1791 ;  settled  on  a  plan- 
tation on  the  Pacolet  River  ;  was  M.  C.  1799-1801 ;  practised 
law  at  Charleston  1804-10,  when  he  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  retained  that  post  until  his  death, 
June  19,  1830. 

Nott  (ELIPHALET),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
June  25,  1773,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1795,  when  he  was 
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licensed  to  preach,  and  settled  at  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y.. 
uniting  the  duties  of  pastor  of  a  Presb  en.  with 'those  of 
prin.  of  an  acad.  ;  was  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Albany  1798-1804, 
acquiring  celebrity  as  a  pulpit -orator,  especially  b'y  a  sermon 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  was  elected  pres.  of 
Union  Coll.,  Scheuectady.  N.  Y.,  1804,  retaining  that  post 
more  than  60  yrs.,  until  his  death.  He  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune  by  several  inventions  in  stoves  and  other  ap- 
paratus for  warming  buildings,  and  gave  large  sums  for  the 
endowment  of  Union  Coll.  and  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships for  poor  students.  Among  his  writings  are  Counsels  to 
Young  Men  and  Lectures  on  Temperance.  D.  Jan.  29,  1866. 

Nott  (GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Columbia,  S.  C., 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Josiah  C.  Nott ;  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  med.  coll.  of  S.  C.  ;  in  1839  was 
elected  prof,  of  anat.  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  La. ; 
in  1848  was  transferred  to  that  of  materia  medica  and  ther- 
apeutics, and  in  1849  made  dean  of  the  faculty ;  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Confed.  army.  D.  June  6,  1875. 

Nott  (HENRY  JUNIUS),  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b.  in  Union  i 
dist..  S.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1797,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1812 ;  visited  | 
Europe ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1818 ;   went  again  to  ' 
Europe  for  his  health  1821 :  was  elected  during  his  absence  i 
prof,  of  criticism  and  logic  in  S.  C.  Coll. ;  filled  that  post  j 
until  1834 ;  wrote  essays  for  the  5.  Review,  and  a  series  of 
humorous  sketches,  collected  under  the  title  Novelettes  of  a 
Traveller  ;  visited  New  York  in  1837,  where  with  his  wife  he 
embarked  for  Charleston,  and  both  perished  by  shipwreck  I 
on  the  coast  of  N.  C.  Oct.  13,  1837. 

Nott  (JOSIAH  CLARK),  M.  D.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Mar.  31,  1804,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1824,  and 
in  med.  at  Phila.  1827  ;  was  2  yrs.  demonstrator  of  anat.  to 
Dr.  Physick  ;  commenced  practice  at  Columbia  :  spent  2  yrs.  i 
in  Europe  studying  med.  and  nat.  hist.  1835-36 ;  settled  as  a  ! 
phys.  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  established  a  med.  coll. ;  j 
wa's  for  a  short  time  prof,  of  anat.  in  the  Univ.  of  La.  (1857),  I 
and  removed  to  New  York  in  1868.    Beside  articles  in  med.  j 
journals  and  other  periodicals,  wrote    The  Phys.  Hist,  of  \ 
the  Jewish  Race,  Types  of  Mankind,  and  Indigenous  Races  of  , 
the  Earth.    D.  Mar.  31,  1873. 

Nott  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet,  b.  at  Say-  i 
brook,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1754,  grad.  at  Yale  1780 ;  became  pas-  j 
tor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  Mar.  18,  1782,  and 
filled  that  pulpit  70  yrs.  until  his  death.     He  was  prominent  j 
as  a  theological  instructor,  and  was  long  the  patriarch  of 
the  clergy  of  N.  Eng.    D.  May  26,  1852. 

Nott  (SAMUEL),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Franklin, 
Conn.,  in  1788,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1808  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  1810 ;  was  ordained  Feb.  6,  1812,  as  one  of 
the  first  band  of  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M. ;  returned  on  account  of  ill-health  1816  ;  was  a  teacher 
in  New  York  until  1822;  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Galway,  N.  Y., 
1823-29,  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  1829-49,  after  which  he  estab- 
lished and  conducted  until  1858  a  private  acad.  at  Ware- 
ham.  The  last  11  yrs.  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  Author  of  Sixteen  Years'1  Preaching  and  Procedure  at 
Ware/iam  and  of  Slavery  and  the  Remedy.  D.  June  1, 1869. 

Not'tiiigham,  town  of  Eng.,  the  cap.  of  the  co.  of 
Notts,  on  the  Leen,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  It  has 
a  large  and  handsome  market-place,  but  is  otherwise  indif- 
ferently built.  It  has  good  educational  a_nd  benevolent 
insts.,  and  its  manufactures  <jf  cotton  and  silk  hosiery  and 
of  bobbinet  and  lace  are  most  important.  Its  iron  and  brass 
works,  its  malting  business,  and  its  trade  in  corn  and  cattle 
are  extensive.  Pop.  186,656. 

Nottingham  (HENEAGE  Finch).  D.  C.  L.,  FIRST  EARL 
or,  son  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  Lond.,  b.  in  Kent 
Dec.  23, 1621,  ed.  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Ch.,  Ox. ; 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
1645 :  became  atty.-gen.  May  1670 ;  lord  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  Daventry,  Nov.  1673 ; 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng.  Dec.  19,  1675  ;  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Lord  Stafford  1680 ;  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham 
May  12,  1681,  and  d.  in  Lond.  Dec.  18, 1682. 

Novac'nlite,  an  argillaceous  slate  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  silica,  compact  and  homogeneous,  with  a 
splintery  fracture.  It  is  valued  for  sharpening  tools,  and  is 
known  as  whetstone,  whetslate,  honestone,  and  oilstone. 

No'va  Sco'tia  [Lat.  for  "New  Scotland"],  a  prov.  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  consisting  of  the  peninsula  of 
N.  S.  with  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  numerous  small 
islands  adjacent  to  the  mainland  ;  also  Sable  Island,  85  m. 
from  the  mainland.  N.  S.  proper  extends  280  m.  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  is  from  50  to  120  m.  wide,  and  is  joined  to  N.  B.  by 
an  isthmus,  which  at  its  W.  extremity  is  only  13  m.  wide. 
The  coast-line  measures  over  1200  m.,  and  is  everywhere 
broken  into  deep  bays  and  noble  harbors.  Total  area, 
20,907  sq.  m. 

The  formations  from  the  Laurentian  to  the  Carboniferous 
prevail,  but  are  much  broken  by  dikes  of  unstratified  rock. 
Ranges  of  low  hills  extend  lengthwise  through  the  country. 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  the  hill-country  is  often  rocky  and 
poor.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  bituminous  coal, 
oil-shales,  iron,  gold,  gypsum,  and  fine  sandstone  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  for  grindstones.  The  N.  S.  gold  -  field 
occupies  fully  Vs  of  the  area  of  the  prov.  The  country  is 
heavily  timbered,  and  forest  products  are  shipped  exten- 
sively to  G.  Brit.  Ship-building  is  an  important  industry. 
The  waters,  salt  and  fresh,  teem  with  fish.  The  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  renders  the  winters  rather  milder  than 
those  of  Que.,  but  the  coasts  in  winter  are  often  envel- 
oped in  fogs  and  rain-clouds. 

The  people  are  in  part  descendants  of  the  old  Acadian  or 
Fr.  colonists.  Another  part  are  descended  from  early  colo- 
nists from  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  At  the  time  of  the  Amer.  Revo- 
lution a  great  number  of  loyalists  emigrated  to  the  prov. 
from  the  U.  S.  There  are  some  1400  Micmac  and  other  Ind- 
ians, who  are  peaceable  and  partly  civilized. 

N.  s  .  with  N.  B.  and  a  part  of  Me.,  once  constituted  the 
Fr.  colony  of  Acadia  (Acadie).  During  the  wars  between 


the  Fr.  and  Eng.  the  Acadians  were  more  than  once  mostlv 
expatriated.  The  final  cession  of  X.  s.  to  <;.  Brit,  occurred 
in  1713,  and  the  third  and  most  nearly  complete  expatriation 
of  the  Fr. -speaking  colonists  took  place  in  175T>.  In  17113 
Cape  Breton,  taken  from  the  Fr..  was  annexed  ti>  N.  S.  It 
was  detached  in  1784.  and  reannexed  in  1819.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  was  separated  in  1770.  and  N.  B.  in  1784.  N  - 
joined  the  Dominion  in  1867,  though  a  strong  party  opposed 
the  union.  Pop.  1881,  440,572. 

Nova'tiau  [Lat,  -\~oratianus],  sometimes  called  the  first 
false  pope,  founder  of  the  rigorous  Puritanic  sect  called 
Novatians.  In  251  he  was  persuaded  by  Xovatus  from 
Carthage  to  be  made  bp.  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  B 
rates  (Hist.  iv.  28)  says  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  (253-260  A.  D.).  The  sect  spread  E.  and  W.,  and 
continued  till  after  450  A.  D.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

No'va  Zem'bla,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  Ion.  52°  E.  and  lat.  71°  N..  and  belonging 
to  Rus.  They  are  uninhabited,  but  visited  during  the  sum- 
mer by  whalers  and  hunters  of  bears  and  reindeer. 

Nov'el,  in  the  Eng.  lang.,  means  any  fictitious  prose  nar- 
rative which  pretends  to  describe  real  life,  past  or  present, 
while  "  romance  "  is  generally  applied  only  to  narratives  of 
a  more  or  less  fantastic  character.  In  the  other  Europe- 
an langs.  the  distinction  between  the  2  terms  is  another, 
"novel"  meaning  simply  a  small  romance,  a  short,  light 
tale  of  an  every-day  character. 

Novem'ber  [Lat,  from  norem,  "nine"]  was  formerly 
the  9th  month  in  the  yr..  but  in  the  present  or  Gregorian  yr. 
(N.  S.)  it  is  the  llth  month. 

>  o  vi-Bazar,  one  of  the  7  sanjaks  of  prov.  of  Bosnia. 

No'vum  Or'ganum  [i.  e.  "new  instrument"  or  "  new 
method  "],  the  name  given  by  Bacon  to  his  great  work  treat- 
ing of  the  proper  mode  of  studying  nature  in  order  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  inanimate  world. 
Bacon's  great  aim  was  to  recall  the  minds  of  men  from 
what  he  deemed  the  vain  and  useless  speculations  of  the 
anc.  philos.  to  the  pursuit  of  the  practical  and  useful.  In 
order  to  present  the  different  points  of  his  subject  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  comprehensive  and  striking,  he  has  given  them 
in  the  form  of  aphorisms. 

Noyes,  noiz  (EDWARD  FOLLANSBEE),  b.  at  Haverhill. 
Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1832,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1857,  and  removed 
to  Cin.,  graduating  in  1858  from  the  law  school  there.  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  1861  found  him  successfully  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  abandoning  law  he  turned 
his  office  into  a  recruiting  head-quarters,  and  in  July  1861 
the  39th  O.  Inf.  was  organized  with  N.  as  its  major. ;  a  yr. 
later  he  was  promoted  lieut.-col.,  and  Oct.  1,  1862,  became 
col.  of  his  regiment,  which  he  led  until  July  1864,  when  he 
was  incapacitated  from  further  active  field-service  by  the 
loss  of  a  leg  ;  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp  Den- 
nison,  which  position  ne  held  until  Apr.  22,  1865,  when  he 
resigned.  The  brevet  of  brig. -gen.  was  bestowed  upon  him 
for  gallantry.  In  Oct.  1866  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of 
Hamilton  co.,  and  in  1871  gov.  of  O.  on  the  Rep.  ticket. 
Minister  to  Fr.  1877-81. 

Noyes  (JOHN  HUMPHREY),  b.  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  Sept.  3, 
1811.  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1830;  studied  theol.  at  New 
Haven ;  founded  in  1838  a  conimunity  at  E.  Poultney,  Vt.  ; 
removed  in  1847  to  Lenox,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Oneida  Community,  and  subsequently  a  branch 
at  Wallingford,  Conn. ;  author  of  various  works  sustaining 
his  peculiar  views. 

Noyes  (JOSIAH),  M.  D.,  b.  in  N.  H.  about  1780,  grad.  at 
Dartmouth  1801;  was  tutor  there  1801-03:  studied  med.  ; 
became  prof,  of  chem.  and  pharmacy  at  Fairfield  Coll.,  and 
on  the  organization  of  Hamilton  Coll.  became  prof,  of 
chem.  and  natural  science  till  1830.  D.  Nov.  1,  1853. 

Noyes  (WILLIAM  CURTIS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Schodack,  N.  V, 
Aug.  19,  1805,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1827 ;  practised  in 
Oneida  co. :  removed  to  New  York  1838 ;  was  engaged  in 
codifying  the  laws  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. ;  was  prominent  as 
a  Whig  and  as  a  Rep. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  conven- 
tion of  1861,  and  chosen  pres.  of  the  N.  Eng.  Society  the  day 
before  his  death.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  law  library 
to  Hamilton  Coll.  D.  Dec.  25,  1864. 

Nn'bia.  the  Ethiopia  of  the  Roms.  and  the  Cash  of  the 
Bible,  a  terr.  of  N.  E.  Afr.,  bounded  N.  by  Egypt,  E.  by  the 
Red  Sea,  S.  by  Abyssinia,  and  W.  by  Darfoor  and  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  and  belonging  to  Egypt  since  1821,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  surface  presents 
a  series  of  elevated  plains,  forming  terraces  on  which  the 
Nile  descends  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  and  which  on  both 
sides  are  framed  in  by  low  mt.-ranges,  which  respectively 
separate  N.  from  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  soil  is  not  very  rich,  the  climate  is  extremely  hot.  though 
not  unhealthy,  and  the  ground  is  cultivable  only  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  which  here  is  considerably  narrower  than 
in  Egvpt.  The  products  are  the  same  as  in  Egypt,  only  that 
here  the  giraffe  and  several  species  of  antelopes  and  birds 
which  belong  to  the  central  plateau  of  Afr.  are  found.  The 
inhabs.  form  a  mixed  pop.  of  negroes.  Arabs  and  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Ethiopians.  The  transit  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  Central  Afr.  is  very  important. 

Nu'gent  (GEORGE  NUGENT  Grenville),  BARON,  b.  at 
Buckingham  Castle,  Eng.,  Dec.  30,  1788,  ed.  at  Ox. ;  entered 
Parl.  in  1812  ;  pub.  a  poem  on  the  Eng.  campaigns  in  Port.  ; 
was  an  active  oromoter  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  yrs.  before 


icred  ;  was  again  in  ran.  m  io*<  -    u.  .-<«».  *u,  *w*. 

Nuliint-a'tion  [from  the  Lat.  nullifico,  used  with  nt 
ficatio  by  Tertullianl.  This  word  acquired  no  settled  rights 
in  the  Eng  lang.,  I  Relieve,  until  it  was  applied  to  denote 
the  so  called  right  of  a  State  or  group  of  States  m  our 
Union  to  declare  a  law  of  Cong,  unconstitutional,  and  to 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  it.  An  act  of  Cong.,  passed  with  the 
PwSdent™  assent,  or  by  %  of  both  houses  without  his  as- 
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sent,  is  a  law  of  the  U.  S.,  unless  the  supreme  court  decides 
it  to  be  unconstitutional  Tims  there  are  4  TOMtttnttoniU 
powers  which  can  possibly  act  on  a  law -the  House  ot 
Reps.,  the  Senate,  the  President,  and  the  co?£:,lv  „  stall 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  added  a  fifth-nameVv,  a  State 
or  group  of  States,  opposed  to  the  law  thus  passed"  and  con- 
Kd  under  the  const!  And  yet  this  instrument  the  judges 
in  everv  State  are  bound  to  obey,  anything  in  their  consts. 
and  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^  And  not  only 
this,  but  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  several 
States  are  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  const.— that  is, 
the  const,  as  interpreted  by  the  supreme ;  court  of  the  I 

As  early  as  1798  the  Ky.  resolutions  declared  that  the  govt. 
created  by  compact  between  the  States  was  not  made  the 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself, 
but  that  each  party  in  a  compact  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 


.2,  in  Gen.  Jackson's  second  term  of  Presidency, 
a  convention  in  S.  C.  declared  the  existing  tariff  nun  and 
void,  and  "  no  law,  nor  binding  on  this  State,  its  officers 
and  citizens."  Gen.  Jackson  responded  to  this  and  subse- 
quent measures  by  giving  orders  to  the  collector  at  Charles- 
ton to  employ  revenue  cutters  to  protect  against  the  State 
authorities  vessels  with  cargoes  liable  to  pay  duties.  In 
Dec.  1832  he  sent  to  the  houses  his  long  State  paper  against 
N  The  position  taken  in  this  paper  crushed  for  the  time 
the  doctrine  of  N.,  which  blossomed,  after  nearly  a  genera- 
tion, into  secession.  "  The  constitution,"  he  says,  forms  a 
government,  not  a  league.  Each  State  has  parted  with  so 
many  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States, 
a  single  nation,  and  cannot  from  that  time  possess  a  power 
to  secede,  because  such  secession  does  not  break  a  league, 
but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation  "—words  which,  if  fully 
believed,  would  have  saved  the  nation,  and  above  all  the 
South,  from  untold  evils.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

>  umaii'tia,  an  anc.  city  of  Sp.,  the  cap.  of  the  Celti- 
berian  Arevaci,  was  situated  on  the  Douro,  near  the  present 
Soria  in  Old  Castile,  and  became  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  valor  with  which  it  defended  its  independence  against 
the  Roms.  It  was  taken  134  B.  c.  by  Scipio  the  Younger. 

Nu'nia  Poinpll'lus,  the  successor  of  Romulus,  reigned 
from  715  to  672  B.  c.  All  the  ecclesiastical  insts.  of  the  Roms. 
were  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  also  improved  the  social  and 
political  insts.  of  Rome. 

Nnm'ber  [Lat.  numerus].  Abstractly  considered,  num- 
ber is  the  measure  of  the  relation  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind ;  in  this  sense  it  is  identical  with  the  term  ratio 
or  quotient.  Technically  considered,  it  is  a  single  thing,  or  a 
collection  of  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  term  is  generally  employed  in  math.  By  an  extension 
of  meaning  always  permissible  in  mathematical  terms,  the 
term  number  is  made  to  include  0,  oo,  and  also  all  surds  ;  we 
use  the  term  in  its  extended  signification  in  this  article. 

The  thing  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  collection  is  called  a 
unit.  If  the  logical  character  of  the  unit  is  specified,  the  N. 
is  said  to  be  concrete  ;  if  the  nature  of  the  unit  is  not  speci- 
fied, the  N.  is  said  to  be  abstract ;  thus,  7  feet  is  a  concrete 
N.,  and  7  is  an  abstract  N.  So  far  as  arithmetical  com- 
putation is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  con- 
crete and  abstract  N.,  provided  we  omit  the  name  of  the 
unit.  The  only  difference  in  the  final  result  is  one  of  inter- 
pretation. Thus,  if  we  have  to  multiply  7  feet  by  5  feet,  we 
neglect  the  name  of  the  unit  and  multiply  7  by  5  ;  we  then 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  concrete  factors  and 
interpret  the  result  as  35  square  feel.  As  the  value  of  the 
unit  of  a  N.  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
transform  any  given  N.  into  an  equivalent  one  having  a 
different  unit :  thus,  the  number  200  may  be  regarded  as  20 
tens,  Z  hundreds,  or  as  400  halves.  A  great  portion  of  arith- 
metical operations  is  concerned  with  such  transformations, 
which  are  known  under  the  gen.  name  of  "  reduction."  In 
treating  of  N.  we  regard  the  unit  1  as  the  primary  base  of 
the  collection,  in  which  case  fractions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
collections  of  equal  parts  of  that  base  ;  thus,  the  fraction 
*/6  may  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  3  units,  each  equal  to 
Yt,  and  •/?  lb.  may  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  5  units, 
each  equal  to  l/7  lb.  The  same  principle  enables  us  to  ex- 
press a  number  partly  in  terms  of  one  unit  and  partly  in 
terms  of  another,  giving  rise  to  compound  and  mixed  N. ; 
thus,  the  expression  £4  12*.  is  a  compound  N.  made  up  of  4 
units,  each  equal  to  £1,  and  12  units,  each  equal  to  Is. ;  the 
mixed  N.  $3V,  is  composed  of  3  units,  each  equal  to  $1,  and 
2  units  each  equal  to  $  V?-  From  this  point  of  view  we  may 
regard  every  simple  N.,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  as  a 
species  of  monomial  in  which  the  unit  of  the  N.  corresponds 
to  the  literal  part  of  the  monomial ;  we  may  also  regard 
compound  and  mixed  N.  as  species  of  polynomials.  Thus 
regarded,  all  kinds  of  N.  become  subject  to  the  algebraic 
rules  for  treating  monomial  and  polynomial  expressions. 

W.  G  PECK 

•Vum'ber*,  Book  of,  so  called  because  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  second  census  of  the  Hebs.  It  also  contains 
an  account  of  a  third  census,  38  yrs.  later,  and  portions  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch 
3u  Jot th?  °;  T-  Its  contents  treat  largely  of  the  hist,  of 
the  tribes  in  the  journey  through  the  wilderness. 

Nu  morals  [Lat.  numeru*],  the  characters  by  means  of 
wmon  we  express  numbers.  In  the  common  svstem  the  N 
are  1,2,  3,  etc. ;  in  the  Rom.  system  the  N.  are  I  V  X  etc 
..  merator.  that  term  of  a  fraction  which  indicates 
the  number  of  fractional  units  that  are  to  be  taken  In 
a  common  or  vulgar  fraction  the  N.  is  the  number  written 
above  the  horizontal  line ;  in  a  decimal  fraction  it  is  the 
number  that  follows  the  decimal  point. 

er,m  numerical  in  analysis  stands 


i  equation  in  which  all  the  quantities  except 
the  unknown  or  the  variable  quantities  are  N.   The  N.  value 


of  an  expression  is  the  result  obtained  by  assigning  N.  values 
to  all  the  quantities  which  enter  it,  and  then  performing  the 
indicated  operations. 

Numidia,  nu-mid'e-a,  a  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Afr., 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modern  Algeria.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Moors,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Berbers,  and 
it  was  divided  between  many  different  tribes.  By  the  help 
of  the  Roms.,  as  a  reward  for  his  support  in  the  wars  against 
Carthage,  Massinissa  united  the  tribes  and  established  an 
empire,  several  of  whose  rulers  became  famous  in  the  Rom. 
hist.  In  46  B.  c.  N.  was  made  a  Rom.  prov. 

Numismat'ics  [Gr.  vonitrfia,  "coin"]  comprehends  all 
about  coins  ;  as  such  it  deals  with  stamped  pieces  of  metal 
of  known  weight  and  authoritative  issue.  It  has  been  usual 
to  divide  coins  for  purposes  of  study  into — (1)  Ancient,  from 
their  earliest  existence  in  the  7th  century  B.  c.  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Romulus  Augustulus  (A.  D.  476) ;  (2)  Mediaeval,  from  this 
period  to  the  Ref.  (A.  D.  1517) ;  (3)  Modern,  from  the  Ref.  to  the 
present  time.  Ancient  coins  are  classed  under  (1)  Gr.,  (2)  Rom., 
(3)  Grasco-Oriental  or  Byzantine.  The  Gr.  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important.  Gr.  coins  are  found  in  Europe  in 
Sp.,  Gaul,  Brit.,  It.,  Sic.,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessalia,  At- 
tica, Boeotia,  and  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  in  Asia  in  Ionia, 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Mari- 
time states  are  often  denoted  by  dolphins  and  other  fish ; 
rivers,  like  the  Achelous,  by  bulls  with  human  heads.  The 
material  of  coins  is  gold,  silver,  bronze,  electrum,  an  alloy 
(sometimes  natural)  of  silver  with  gold,  or  potin  or  billon, 
bronze  or  copper  washed  with  silver.  Inscriptions  on  (ir. 
coins  are  generally  in  the  genitive,  on  Rom.  and  Oriental 
in  the  nominative,  the  word  VOJU.KT/UO.  (''coin")  being  in  the 
first  case  understood.  The  finest  period  of  Gr.  art  scarcely 
lasts  longer  than  from  B.  c.  460  to  B.  c.  390,  and  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  best  period  of  sculpture.  In  weight,  Gr. 
coins  are  generally  very  accurate,  but  different  countries 
and  towns  preferred  the  different  standards  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Aginetae,  or  Attic  talent. 

In  point  of  art  there  is  nothing  noticeable  in  those  of 
Sp.,  Gaul,  or  Brit.;  but  in  the  first  the  elder  have  some 
interest,  as  retaining  the  old  Celtiberian  alphabet  and  a  few 
words  of  the  Basque  lang.  British  coins  are  copied  from 
those  of  Gaul,  and  these  again  from  the  types  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  but  none  of  these  are  probably  earlier  than  B.  c. 
250.  In  It.  we  find  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Gr.  colonial 
coinage  at  Heraclea,  Metapontum,  Neapolis.  Pandosia, 
Tarentum,  Terina,  Thurium,  and  Rhegium ;  of  very  early 
types  at  Caulonia,  Crotqn,  Passtum,  Populonia.  and  Sybaris ; 
of  the  anc.  mode  of  writing,  from  right  to  left,  on  some  of 
the  earliest ;  and  of  the  use  of  the  digamma  at  Heraclea. 
The  Samnite  coins  point  to  a  confederacy  of  states  and 
give  examples  of  Oscan  characters.  The  finest  coins  of  Sic. 
are  in  like  manner  colonial,  with  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  It.,  the  earliest  ascending  in  date  to  B.  c.  490  or  480.  The 
most  usual  type  is  that  of  the  chariot.  Connected  with  Sic. 
are  some  very  fine  coins  bearing  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
sometimes  attributed  to  Carthage. 

Proceeding  to  Gr.  proper,  we  find  very  early  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  Gr.  art  at  Abd_era,  OSnos,  and  Thasos,  and  in 
various  towns  of  Macedonia  and  its  neighborhood.  The 
types  in  many  cases  refer  to  old  and  well-known  myths.  Two 
remarkable  coins  exist  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni.  Of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great  coins  abound  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  are  less  frequent  in  bronze,  the  former  being  of  good 
art,  and  the  latter  confirming  the  extent  of  his  conquests ; 
while  those  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  are  noteworthy 
for  the  portrait  they  exhibit  of  Alexander  himself,  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Young  Ammon.  Thessaly  exhibits  some 
good  specimens  in  the  money  of  Larissa,  with  some  resem- 
blance in  fabric  to  those  of  Sic.,  and  Epirus  offers  the  beau- 
tiful series  from  Ambracia,  with  the  noble  head  of  its  king, 
Pyrrhus,  treated  as  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona.  Corcyra,  Acar- 
nania,  ^Etolia,  and  Locri  are  also  well  represented,  and  in 
Boeotia  we  find  a  series  of  remarkable  archaic  coins. 
Athens  naturally  affords  the  largest  series  of  Gr.  coins,  but 
her  money  has  no  artistic  merit ;  some  specimens  are  as 
early  as  B.  c.  500.  Those  of  the  adjacent  island  of  ^Egina 
are  very  interesting  from  their  antiquity.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus the  series  of  the  money  of  Corinth  claims  especial 
attention  from  its  great  extent  and  long-preserved  excel- 
lence. Achaia  records  its  celebrated  league,  and  Sicyon  is 
justly  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  money.  At  Elis  we  find 
the  digamma  on  early  types,  and  a  magnificent  series  of  the 
finest  period.  With  these  may  be  ranged  scarcely  less  noble 
specimens  from  Trazene,  Arcadia,  and  Stymphalus.  Sparta 
naturally  records  her  famous  ruler,  Lycurgus,  though  on  a 
late  copper  coin.  Mantinea  and  Heraea  have  good  archaic 
types.  Of  the  islands,  Crete  takes  the  lead.  Over  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  we  need  not  linger,  though  some 
of  the  coins  of  Tenos  are  fine,  while  Cyprus  has  an  Oriental 
alphabet  only  slowly  yielding  to  the  decipherer. 

Asia  Minor  to  the  N.  has  little  of  interest,  excepting  one 
magnificent  head  of  Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus ;  in  Mysia, 
we  have,  however,  a  unique  series  of  electrum  coins,  called 
staters  of  Cyzicus,  with  other  splendid  trophies  of  Gr.  art, 
in  the  money  of  Cyzicus,  Phocaea,  and  Pergamus.  Ilium  in 
Troas  naturally  records  its  local  traditions.  Lydia  comes 
next,  with  its  rude  and  archaic  gold  coins ;  then  comes 
Ionia,  with  its  great  series  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  and  the 
noble  coins  of  Clazomenaa.  Magnesia  records  its  river  by 
the  type  of  a  bull  butting  within  the  pattern,  hence  called 
"  Maeander."  Early  coins  of  Phocaea  exhibit  the  seal,  whence 
its  name  ;  and  Chios,  Samos,  Calymna,  and  Cos  many  very 
early  and  curious  specimens.  The  coins  of  Rhodes  have  an 
importance  of  their  own,  confirming  the  statements  of  hist. 
On  the  opposite  coast  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  afford  a  remark- 
able series.  In  Pisidia  we  have  curious  locally  inscribed 
coins.  Phrygia  offers  several  coins  of  interest  of  the  im- 
perial times  with  local  myths,  and  Cilicia  some  remarkable 
coins  inscribed  with  Phoenician  characters.  There  are  also 
some  interesting  types  at  Tarsus,  bearing  legends  similarly 
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•written.  Tin-so,  and  the  types  prevailing  along  the  coast  i  if 
Syria,  might  perhaps  best  be  termed  Gneco-OrientaL  With 
the  well-known  series  of  "  Antiochia  ad  Orontem,"  of  the 
Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  of 
(  yrene  in  Afr..  we  close  our  notice  of  the  Gr.  series.  The 
native  coins  of  Carthage  and  Judaea  must  be  called  Oriental. 
The  second  great  subdivision  of  N.,  the  Rom.,  commences 
about  230  or  240  B.  c.  with  a  massive  copper  coinage,  termed 
"<e«  grave.''1  The  leading  types  of  the  Rom.  as  are  the 
•'Jiiii'nx  bifrfnix"  and  the  prow  of  a  galley.  Other  and 
similar  coins  were  struck  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Etrusia 
and  in  Umbria  and  Apulia.  All  were  on  Gr.  models.  About 
K.  <:  170  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  were  issued  by  vari- 
ous Rom.  families,  who  were  permitted  by  the  st'ate  to 
strike  coins,  and  with  Julius  Caesar  commenced  the  imperial 
series,  which  lasted,  as  we  have  stated,  till  A.  D.  476.  The 
main  characteristic  of  Rom.  art  is  individuality  as  opposed 
to  idealism  ;  faithful  portraiture,  with  a  remarkable  perma- 
nence of  religious  types  on  the  reverses.  Many  historical 
events  are  recorded  on  them.  Beside  the  regular  coins, 
the  Roms.  had  also  what  are  termed  medallions,  which  in 
some  degree  resemble  modern  medals,  and  contorniates, 
which  were  probably  tickets  of  admission  to  the  theatres  or 
games.  Chr.  types,  as  the  labarum  or  standard  bearing  the 
cross,  are  found  from  Constantine  downward,  and  on  one 
of  Vetranis  are  seen  the  celebrated  words,  "  Hoc  signo  victor 
The  third,  or  Gneco-Oriental  series,  mainly  consists 
of  the  coinage  of  the  Byzantine  emps.  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  The  Byzantine  series  is  generally 
supposed  to  commence  with  Anastasius  in  A.  D.  491.  The 
inscriptions  on  it  are  at  first  in  Lat.,  thence  continuously  in 
Gr..  its  varying  orthography  showing  the  change  of  Ian  jr. 

Over  the  remaining  leading  divisions  of  N.,  the  mediaeval 
and  the  modern,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  reader 
very  long.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  generally,  that  the  early 
mediaeval  types  are  a  barbaric  imitation  of  the  Rom.,  their 
art  being  progressively  worse  as  they  were  removed  farther 
and  farther  from  It.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
medals,  incur  sense  of  the  word,  begin,  and  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  art  of  It,,  and  subsequently  of  Fr.  and  Hoi. 
The  art  of  engraving  medals  is  strictly  comparable  with  the 
painting  and  sculpture  of  the  same  period.  The  last  great 
series  of  medals  issued  are  those  recording  the  victories  and 
other  achievements  of  Napoleon  I.  [From  wig.  art.  in  J:s 
Unit:  Cyc.,  by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  F.  R.  S.] 

N uiida',  on  R.  R.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y..  60  m.  E.  of 
Buffalo,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  1189  ;  1880,  1037. 

Nu'reniberg  [Ger.  Nvrnberg],  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Pegnitz,  was  once  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of 
the  free  imperial  cities  of  Ger.  Of  all  Ger.  cities,  it  is  the 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  with  respect  to  its  arch.  ; 
its  streets  look  like  incarnations  of  mediaeval  legends.  The 
houses  face  the  street  with  their  gables,  and  balconies  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  carvings  in  stone  or  wood  over- 
hang the  sidewalks.  Of  its  many  remarkable  buildings,  the 
most  striking  are  the  ch.  of  St.  Sebald,  a  Gothic  structure, 
with  paintings  by  Albert  Durer,  and  the  famous  tomb  of  St. 
Sebald  executed  in  bronze  by  Peter  Vischer ;  the  town-hall 
with  subterranean  dungeons  and  torture-chambers ;  the 
castle,  and  the  ch.  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  prin.  manufactures 
of  N.  are  carvings  in  wood,  bone,  and  metals,  children's 
toys  and  dolls,  lead  pencils,  chemicals  and  ultramarine, 
looking-glasses,  watches,  carriages,  and  machinery.  Its 
trade  is  very  extensive.  Pop.  99,519. 

Nurse,  a  popular  name  for  several  sharks  ;  e.  g.  on  some 
parts  of  the  N.  Eng.  and  colonial  coasts  it  is  applied  to  the 
Soi/»iio»us  microcephalus ;  in  Fla.,  Jamaica,  etc.,  to  the 
Ginglymostoma  cirratmn;  and  in  Australia  to  the  Cestracion 
Phuippi,  the  box  or  Pt.  Jackson  shark,  a  remarkable  fish  of 
the  Pacific. 

Nusalrleli,  Ansyreeh,  or  Ansonians,  the  name  of 
a  Mohammedan  sect  which  adopted  various  Jewish,  Chr., 
and  Pagan  ideas.  They  inhabit  the  lower  Ansyrean  mt.- 
range  between  Lebanon  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  They  are 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  thievish,  but  hospitable  and 
communicative.  Their  prophet,  Nusair,  taught  that  God 
had  appeared  11  times  in  human  form— in  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  Mohammed,  Ali,  and  the  other  imams— and  would 
appear  once  more  in  Mahdi  or  Messiah.  He  also  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Those  who  neglect  their  religious 
duties,  and  especially  those  who  betray  their  religious 
secrets,  are  transformed  into  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Chrs., 
or  animals. 

Nut'cracker,  a  name  applied  to  Nucifraga  coiitmmana. 
a  bird  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  to  N.  caryocatactes,  its  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  representative.  They  are  of  the  crow 
family,  and  approach  the  jays  in  habits.  The  Old-World 
species  nests  like  the  woodpecker. 

Mil-alls.  See  GALL-NUTS,  GALLS,  GALL  INSECTS,  and 
GALLOTANIC  ACID. 

Nnt'hatch,  a  genus  (Sitta)  of  birds  of  the  family  Pa- 
ridae,  of  which  there  are  many  species  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  typical  species  is  Sitta  Eurojma. 
The  U.  S.  have  S.  carolinensis  (white-breasted  N.),  S.  cana- 
denftig  (red-bellied  N.),  etc. 

Nut'meg,  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  Myristtea  moschata, 
and  sometimes  of  M.  fatua,  trees  which  are  natives  of  the 
E.  Archipelago  and  belong  to  the  order  Myristicaceae.  The 
true  N.  is  now  successfully  cultivated  in  India  and  tropical 
Amer.  They  are  principally  used  as  a  spice  in  cooking,  bu 
are  employed  in  med.  They  are  aromatic  and  stimulant, 
with  somewhat  narcotic  properties.  The  aril  which  sur- 
rounds the  N.  constitutes  mace.  They  yield  on  pressure  a 
half-solid  fixed  oil,  called  oil  of  mace  from  its  peculiar 
flavor ;  they  yield  on  distillation  an  abundant  volatile  oil 
which  has  exactly  the  flavor  of  the  N. 
Nutria  Fnr.  See  COYPU. 

N  ut'tall  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  1786 ;  was 
brought  up  a  printer  :  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  youth  ;  devote 
much  time  to  botanical  and  ornithological  studies ;  trav- 


elled in  nearly  every  state  of  tin-  I".:  explored  the  great 
lakes,  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mo.  and  Ark.  rivers  :  t  :ro—,  >,] 
the  country  to  Or.,  the  S.  I.,  and  Cal.  :  wrote  The,  Genera  of 
X.  Aiitfr.  Pttuit*.  A  .fmiriiiil  or'  Trni-'l*  i/'t"  t/,,  Ark.  /' 
.1  Mn  a  mil  of  Hi'  OmUhotoffv  qf  tot  !'.  x.  mni  r.,  „„,/,/  and 
Tlif  X.  Ainu:  Xi/lcn.  N.  was  curator  and  lecturer  at  the  bo- 
tanic garden  of  Harvard  Univ.  at  Cambridge  1822-28  ;  re- 
turned to  Eng.  about  1841.  D.  Sept.  10.  ixv.t. 

Nux  Vom'lra  [Lat.],  an  important  drug  consisting  of 
the  seeds  of  the  >.'//•//»•/<  /.o*  mac  "'inica.a,  small  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Loganiaceae,  growing  in  the  euast-dN-- 
India.  The  seeds  are  gray,  disk-shaped,  a  little  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. They  have  a  very  bitter  taste  and  are  exceedingly 
poisonous,  both  these  qualities  depending  on  the  presence 
of  3  alkaloids  —  strychnine,  brucine,  and  igasurine.  Of  these, 
strychnine  is  the  most  powerful  and  important. 

Ny'ack,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River.  28  m.  from  New  York  :  has  daily  con- 
nection with  New  York  by  steamers,  and  with  Tarrytown 
across  the  river  by  ferry.  Pop.  1870.  3438  ;  1880.  3881. 

Nyaii'za,  a  gen.  word  in  Afr.  for  large  bodies  of  water, 
and  especially  applied  to  2  great  lakes  in  E.  Equatorial  Afr.. 
the  1~ictoria  X.,  or  Uktrewe,  and  the  Micaim,.  or  Albert  X. 
The  Victoria  N.  is  a  large  fresh-water  lake  between  lat.  2° 
31'  S.  and  0°  21'  N.  and  E.  Ion.  31°  35'  and  34°  45'.  It- 
mated  area  is  25,000  sq.  m.  :  its  height  above  the  sea.  3808 
ft.,  and  its  greatest  depth,  as  far  as  known  by  soundings 
taken  at  its  N.  extremity,  is  275  ft.  About  %  of  its  coast- 
line has  been  explored,  and  is  indented  with  small  bays.  Its 
prin.  affluent  is  the  river  Shimiyn,  which  enters  near  the 
S.  E.  extremity.  The  source  of  the  Shimiyu.  and,  as  far  as 
known,  the  remotest  source  both  of  the  lake  and  of  the 
Nile,  is  the  Liwumba,  a  river  which  rises  in  a  hilly  country 
in  about  the  5th  degree  of  S.  lat.,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  34th 
degree  of  E.  Ion.  Eight  other  rivers  flow  into  the  Victoria 
upon  its  E.  side,  and  5  enter  it  upon  the  W.  and  S.  W.  sides. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  at  its  N.  extremity,  in  about  33°  40' 
E.  Ion.,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  white  Nile.  This 
outlet  or  river  flows  out  of  a  bay  called  Napoleon  Bay,  and 
in  the  commencement  of  its  course  has  a  fall  known  as 
Ripon  Falls,  from  whence  it  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  en- 
tering a  large  sheet  of  water.  From  thence  the  river  con- 
tinues first  N.  E.,  thence  N.  W.,  and  thence  due  E..  until  at 
Magunga  it  enters  the  Mwutan,  or  Albert  N.,  a  large  lake, 
the  N.  E.  part  of  which  is  alone  known.  It  is  assumed  that 
a  river,  the  Bahr-el-Gebel,  which  is  one  of  the  W.  branches 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  outlet  of  this  lake  at  its  N.  extremity. 

The  Victoria  N.  was  discovered  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Speke  in 
1858,  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  which  he  and  Col. 
R.  Burton  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  1861  and  1862 
Speke,  together  with  Major  J.  A.  Grant,  explored  the  coun- 
try lying  W.  of  the  lake  until  they  reached  the  cap.  of 
M'tesa,  the  king  of  Uganda,  the  country  surrounding  the 
N.  W.  part.  They  found  the  country  W.  of  the  lake  hilly, 
well  wooded,  healthy,  and  exceedingly  fertile,  with  low, 
swampy  plains  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to 
the  lake,  interspersed  with  patches  of  water.  In  1874  Col. 
Long  reached  the  N.  shore  of  the  Victoria,  and  made  a  par- 
tial exploration  of  that  vicinity.  He  afterward  descended 
the  White  Nile,  finding  the  large  body  of  water  or  lake  before 
referred  to,  and  explored  the  river  to  the  Karuma  Falls. 
thereby  proving  its  connection  with  Lake  Mwutan  i  Albert 
N  ).  In  1875  H.  M.  Stanley  succeeded  in  reaching  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  the  Victoria  N.  from  Zanzibar  in  the  short 
space  of  90  days,  more  than  %  of  the  journey  being  through 
a  country  wholly  unknown.  He  found  the  country  E.  of 
the  lake  "in  some  parts  mountainous,  but  consisting  chiefly 
of  level,  well-watered,  and  fertile  plains,  stretching  far  in- 
ward, and  in  parts  densely  populated.  The  present  opinion 
is  that  these  2  lakes  are  the  prin.  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  and 
that  the  remotest  source  of  that  river  is  the  Li  wumba,  be- 
fore referred  to,  in  5°  S.  lat.  [Fromoria.  art.  m  J.  *  I  Mf. 
Cyc.,  by  JCDGE  CHARLES  P.  DALY,  LL.D.] 

Nye  (JAMES  W.),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  10  ISlo  : 
became  a  lawyer  and  political  speaker;  was  go  v  of  >ev. 
Terr.  1861-65,  U.  S.  Senator  1865-73.  D.  Dec.  2o  is.t,. 

Nymphs  [Gr.  mi/wfrij],  in  Gr.  and  Rom.  mythology,  a  nu- 
merous class  of  inferior  divinities,  imagined  as  beautiful 
maidens,  not  immortal,  but  always  young,  inhabiting  rivers 
and  streams  (naiads),  forests  and  groves  (dryads),  etc. 


O. 


O,  a  vowel,  stands  in  Eng.  for  not  less  that  4  distinct 
sounds-those  heard  in  rate,  noi\tnore,  tore;  while  oo] 
as  many  as  3  sounds,  as  in  moon,  book,  bloott.  In  the  oMpariu 
o  has  various  powers.  As  an  abbreviation,  O.  stands  for 
Ohio  •  O  in  chemical  notation  is  the  symbol  of  oxygen  ,  on 
the  mariner's  compass  it  stands  for  east  (orient). 

Oajaca,  wah-hah'kah,  or  Oaxaea,  a  state  of  the  Mex 
confederation,  bordering  on  the  Pa«fic_  »"d  the  Gulf  of 


and  manufacture     re  not  important, 
educational  insts.    Pop.  27,000. 


ak[-«Gere  oak  family,  or  order 
Cupulifere  (apart  of  the  great  order  •  Amentace*)  Comprises 
tii  J  .  r>nk  the  chestnut,  the  beech,  and  the  hazel.  Most  01  tne 
remarkable  for  their  thick  and  rugged  bark  and 
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durability  of  their  r.u,,v..     ...^..  ....... — -- 

r.-u'iilar,  and  form  a  broad  head.    The  buds  are  fitted  for  a 
climate  with  severe  winters    The  leaves  arc s  plane  and  alter- 
nate and  usually  supported  by  a  ^t^SjMJJ"1?, 
hk-h  arc  a  sl.-ndcr  scales  or  stipules,  which  for  t 


Ml     (ill    *-  *J*'  »  *  i  iyi«i-v..-j    vv^    w*»v    wwu.«w  »«        i  "  AU  .iw/ 1 

animals.  Do  Candolle,  in  1868,  described  more  than  280 
..aks.  of  which  33  or  34  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
I  >  st-vi-ral  have  since  been  found  on  the  Pacific  slope 
within  the  U.  S. ;  Dr.  Gray  finds  16  in  the  N.  U.  S. 

The  oak  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  causing  a  va- 
i  i.-ty  of  galls,  some  kind  being  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  tree.  The  most  important,  known  in  commerce  as 
gall-nuts,  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Aleppo  and 
other  ports  in  the  Levant.  They  are  among  the  most  pow- 
erful vegetable  astringents  known,  and  form  the  basis  of 
many  styptics  and  astringent  meds.  Galls  contain  a  pecul- 
iar astringent  principle  called  gallic  acid,  which  strikes  a 
deep  purple  color,  gradually  becoming  black,  with  the  sol- 
uble salts  of  iron.  This  property  renders  them  a  valuable 
dyestuff.  They  also  form  the  basis  of  the  common  black 
ink.  The  bark  of  most  species  of  oak  contains  abundance 
of  tannin.  That  of  the  common  black  (Quercus  tinctoria)  is 
used  for  tanning  and  for  dyeing.  The  bark  of  the  cork  oak 
of  Sp.  ( Quercus  suber)  furnishes  cork.  Yet  the  great  value 
of  the  oak  is  for  its  wood.  With  the  exception  of  the  teak 
tree,  it  makes  the  best  ship-timber  known,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Amer.  white  oak  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  Eng.  oak, 
and  surpassed  only  by  the  live-oak.  It  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  husbandry  and  all 
kinds  of  wheel-work. 

The  oak  Is  distinguished  from  all  other  trees  by  the  acorn, 
for  which  the  fruit  of  no  other  tree  can  be  mistaken.  The 
leaves  of  the  commoner  species  are  larger  toward  the  ex- 
treme end ;  in  some  they  are  more  or  less  deeply  lobed, 
with  rounded  or  blunt  lobes ;  in  others,  toothed  with  large 
round  teeth  ;  in  others,  deeply  cut,  with  the  divisions  ter- 
minating in  a  long,  bristle-like  point.  The  flowers  of  both 
sexes  are  on  one  plant ;  the  sterile,  disposed  in  long,  slender, 
pendulous  catkins,  which  are  in  groups ;  the  fertile  flowers, 
in  a  bud-like,  scaly  cup.  The  seed-vessel  of  the  fertile  flower 
is  divided  into  3  compartments  or  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  2 
embryo  seeds ;  but  only  one  in  one  of  the  cells  comes  to  per- 
fection, whence  the  acorn  is  a  one-celled,  one-seeded  nut, 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  enlarged  scaly  cup.  The 
acorns  of  some  species  come  to  maturity  in  a  single  season, 
but  many  of  the  Amer.  species  require  2  seasons  to  ripen. 
Few  of  them  will  germinate  after  having  been  kept  a  yr. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  oak  is  very  different  in  the 
different  species.  Slow  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
it  continues  to  make  steady  progress  for  many  vrs.,  and 
requires  100  or  150  yrs.  to  come  to  perfection.  Those  spe- 
cies of  oak  most  analogous  to  our  white  oak  are  known 
in  Europe  to  continue  to  grow  and  flourish  for  centuries. 
Some  are  supposed  to  be  1000  yrs.  old.  For  planting,  the 
largest  acorns  should  be  selected.  They  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  possible  and  covered  in  light  soil  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.  The  largest  and  most  thriving  plants  alone  should  be 
selected  for  transplanting.  They  should  be  planted  out  at 
the  age  of  3,  4.  or  5  yrs.  Tt  is  safest  to  have  pines,  larches, 
or  other  trees  intermingled  among  the  oaks.  [From  oria 
art.  in  J's  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  LL.D.] 

Oak  i  1>ple.    Se  GALL  INSECTS  and  GALL-NUTS. 

Oakland,  city,  cap.  of  Alamedaeo.,  Cal.,  6  m.  E.  of 
San '  rancisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  steamboat  and 
rail.  The  city  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.  O.  by  an  estuary  of 
S:in  Francisco  Bay.  Pop.  1870,  10,500;  1880,  34,555. 

°.HkJnnd'  Me-    See  APPENDIX. 

V.0vak''e7  (THOMAS  JACKSON),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Duchess  co., 

i     XT'  £rad-  at  Yale  1801 :  became  a  lawyer  at  Pough- 

»nTi«£- ™   "  SUI7°sat§  ?uf  Duchess  co.  1810,  M.  C.  1813-15 

27-29  member  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly  1815-16,  atty.- 

VS5*<£f^  W -1?1?'  Jud^e  of  the  superior  court  of  New 

«    i  »  a1d  clllef-Justice  1846.    D.  May  12,  1857. 

Oak  Park,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

pan'ncft.  the  man-fish  god  of  Babylonians,  resembling 
Duron  of  Philistines.  He  is  said  to  have  issued  from  Per 
Gulf,  and  to  have  founded  civilization  of  Lower  Chaktea 
fi«hr?rf ented  by,art"  a  man's  head  was  un(Jer  that  of  the 
d  aw<jmans  feet  re  oined  to  its  tail. 


..-,  uui,  woa  uy  me  ancs.  applied  only  to  the  4  snots  of 
MfroKr  Th"d  IV,''6  "%»  ^ert,  along  thlTgyp 
Msi™K»  iS%12L»^»_9«  Ammonia^the  mofern 


in  the  surface,  in  which  a  layer  o/="«  ™-  b-y  dePressi9ns 
retaining  the  water  gathering 


is  often  rich,  and  produces  wheat,  rice,  maize,  millet,  dates, 
and  other  fruits,  but  as  often  it  has  a  swampy  character. 

Oat,  or  Oats  [from  the  A.-S.  ata,  "food"],  a  genus  of 
grasses,  Avena,  containing  many  species,  and  generally  char- 
acterized by  having  the  spikelets  in  loose  panicles,  the 
glumes  as  long  as  the  florets,  the  palese  firm  and  almost  car- 
tilaginous, and  the  outer  one  of  each  floret  provided  with 
an  awn,  which  is  twisted  at  the  base.  The  cultivated  oat 
(Avena  saliva)  is  an  annual,  and  is  characterized  by  a  loose 
panicle,  spreading  on  all  sides,  having  2  or  3  fertile  florets 
in  each  spikelet,  but  not  more  than  1  floret  awned.  It  is 
probably  a  development  of  the  wild  oat  ( Arena  f at  ua)  found 
in  Europe,  where  it  is  considered  a  weed,  and  now  wild  in 
Gal. .where  it  of  ten  spreads  over  large  tracts  of  land  and 
yields  a  good  hay.  The  wild  oat  is  characterized  by  having 
the  inner  palet  and  the  grain  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
outer  palet  provided  with  a  very  long  awn,  twisted  near  the 
base  and  bent  in  the  middle.  The  oat  is  decidedly  a  N.  plant, 
though  it  does  not  reach  so  far  to  the  N.  as  barley.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  N.  part  of  the  temperate  zone ;  when 
brought  farther  S.  and  raised  under  a  hotter  summer,  it 
degenerates  very  rapidly.  The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  Amer. 
!  oats  varies  between  30  and  35  Ibs. ;  that  of  a  bushel  of  Scotch 
oats,  between  40  and  50  Ibs.  The  awn  or  beard  of  all  species 
of  oat  twists  or  untwists  hygrometrically  with  varying 
humidity  or  dryness.  This  in  some  long-awned  species,  such 
as  Avena  sterilis  (the  animated  oat;,  produces  such  free  and 
active  movement  that  it  seems  as  if  alive. 

<>«i Irs  (TITUS,  alias  AMBROSE),  b.  at  Lond.,  Eng.,  about 
1620 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  professed  conversion 
to  Rom.  Catholicism  ;  became  a  Jesuit ;  resided  some  months 
in  the  colls,  at  Valladolid  and  St.  Omer  ;  returned  to  Eng. 
1678,  and  gave  information  to  the  authorities  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  Popish  .plot  "  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Eng.  The  admitted  zeal  for  Rom.  Catholicism  dis- 
pjayed  by  James,  duke  of  York,  and  the  suspected  inclina- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  same  faith,  gave  color  to  the 
charge.  O.  developed  his  testimony  into  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  intended  burning  of  Lond.  and  the  shipping 
in  the  Thames,  a  massacre  of  Prots.,  and  a  landing  of  a  FT. 
army  in  Ire.,  adding  that  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  govt. 
of  Eng.  to  the  Jesuits,  that  the  chief  offices  of  state  had 
already  been  parcelled  out  among  the  great  R.  Cath.  lords, 
that  the  king  was  to  be  assassinated,  and  that  the  queen 
was  privy  to  the  plot.  An  unexampled  excitement  was  the 
result.  The  accused  R.  Caths.  were  put  on  trial  Nov.  1678, 
and  several  were  executed.  After  the  execution  of  Lord 
Stafford,  Dec.  1680,  there  was  a  revulsion  of  public  senti- 
ment. O.  was  convicted  of  perjury,  sentenced  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  5  times  a  yr.  in  as  many  different  towns  during 
his  life,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  thence 
to  Tyburn,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  After  accession  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  he  was  pardoned.  D.  July  23,  1705. 

Oaxaca.    See  OAJACA. 

Ob,  or  Obi,  a  river  of  W.  Siberia,  rises  in  the  Altai  Mts. 
within  the  Chi.  dominions,  and  flows  in  a  N.  and  N.  W.  direc- 
tion, with  a  tortuous  course  of  2000  m.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi, 
an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  shore  of  Siberia.  The 
Ob  receives  from  the  left  the  Irtish,  which  also  rises  in  the 
Altai  Mts.  and  joins  the  Ob  200  m.  below  Tobolsk.  The  Ob, 
navigable  for  more  than  1600  m.,  forms  the  commercial  high- 
way between  Chi.  and  European  Rus. 

O  bad  Fall,  one  of  the  minor  Heb.  prophets,  of  whom  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  His  book,  the  shortest  in  the 
O.  T.,  is  a  fragment  denouncing  the  Edomites. 

Ob'ellsk  [from  the  Gr.  obeliskos,  a  "spit,"  applied  to 
square  monolith  columns  terminating  in  a  pyramidal  apex 
and  placed  on  a  pedestal  before  Egyptian  doorways].  O. 
were  called  in  Egyptian  lexen,  and  capped  (ben-ben)  with  gold, 
copper,  or  iron.  The  material  of  wnich  they  were  made 
was  limestone,  basalt,  red  granite,  or  syenite,  and  their  4 
sides  inscribed  with  vertical  lines  of  incused  hieroglyphs 
recording  the  titles  and  merits  of  the  person  by  whom  dedi- 
cated and  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  sacred.  Occa- 
sionally they  were  unmscribed,  but  they  generally  have  1, 
and  often  3,  lines  of  hieroglyphs  on  each  side,  beside  pict- 
ures of  the  monarch  adoring  the  deity  on  the  apex  and 
sides.  O.  were  the  prototypes  of  the  triumphal  columns  of 
the  Roms.,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes,  erected,  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  temples  only  in  honor  of  illustrious  monarchs. 
None  of  the  great  O.  are  older  than  the  12th  dynasty.  From 
that  period  (1800  B.  c.)  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  138)  O. 
were  in  use.  The  proportions  of  these  monuments  were 
that  the  base  was  Vioth  the  breadth  of  the  elevation  up  to 
the  top  of  the  apex,  and  the  pyramidion  at  the  summit  had 
the  same  height.  They  were  placed  upon  bases  also  taper- 
ing from  below,  and  stood  in  pairs,  one  before  each  jamb  of 
a  doorway.  The  tallest  remaining,  that  of  the  Lateran  at 
Rome,  is  105  ft.  7  inches  high,  and  the  shortest,  that  of  the 
Florence  Museum,  5  ft.  10  inches. 

Obelisk,  In  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  The  O.  adorning 
our  Central  Park  was  quarried  at  Assouan,  in  Nubia,  and 
brought  down  the  Nile  on  immense  rafts  and  set  up  at  the 
famous  city  of  Heliopolis,  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  of  syenite, 
or,  as  the  Fr.  call  it,  rose  granite,  an  exceedingly  durable 
stone.  From  Heliopolis  the  Cleopatra  monoliths  were  re- 
moved to  Alexandria,  after  having  stood  before  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  the  former  city  for  over  1000  yrs.  So  the  queen 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  O.  that  bear  her  name.  "  Cleo- 
patra's needles "  are  a  misnomer ;  they  were  set  up  at 
Alexandria  in  the  8th  yr.  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  23  B.  c., 
7  yrs.  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

Heliopolis  seems  to  have  been  literally  a  city  of  O.,  for  it 
has  furnished  nearly  all  that  were  transported  to  Europe, 
and  only  one  is  now  remaining  where  once  stood  this  mighty 
city.  These  O.  were  usually  erected  to  commemorate  some 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  ruling  king,  and  were 
always  dedicated  to  the  gods,  so  that  their  sacredness  would 
prevent  their  overthrow.  The  park  O.  is  dedicated  to  the 
Egyptian  god  Ra,  or  the  Sun,  as  the  hawk  hieroglyphs  at  the 
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pyramidion.  or  the  top  of  the  shaft,  indicate.  The  hawk. 
as  flying  the  highest,  and  consequently  nearest  to  the  sun. 
and  believed  to  have  the  faculty  of  gazing  on  the  orb,  was 
especially  dedicated  to  the  sun-god,  or  Ra,  in  the  anc. 
Egyptian.  The  observer  will  notice,  at  intervals  among  the 
hieroglyphs,  long  oval  figures,  inclosing  various  hieroglyph- 
ical  characters.  These  are  the  names  of  certain  kings  of 
Egypt.  These  ovals  are  called  by  Egyptologists  "  royal 
cartouches."  They  gave  the  first  clew  to  the  deciphering 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  being 
the  first  king's  name  that  was  phonetically  made  out.  Now 
the  names  of  all  the  kings  or"pharaohs"  of  Egypt  are 
known  a  long  way  back,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
before  Abraham  entered  the  land. 

In  1877  the  khedive  of  Egypt  signified  his  wish  to  present 
an  O.  to  the  t".  S.  The  cost  of  transporting  it  was  about 
$105.000,  the  whole  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt.  The  entire  control  of  the  operation  attend- 
ing its  removal  was  intrusted  to  Lieut.  Commander  Henry 
H.  Gorringe,  U.  S.  X..  who  conducted  the  affair  to  a  most 
successful  termination  from  the  moment  he  found  the  O.  in 
a  stonecutter's  yard  in  Alexandria  to  its  re-erection  on  its 
present  site,  a  slight  elevation  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  Central  Park  in  1880.  ALFRED  FLINCH. 

O'ber-Am'inergau,  a  v.  of  Bavaria,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Ammer,  46  m.  S.  W.  of  Munich,  is  celebrated  for 
the  performance,  every  10  yrs.,  of  a  mystery  representing  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ.  The  custom  originated  in  1634, 
when  the  pop.  made  a  vow  to  this  effect  if  the  village  es- 
caped from  the  plague,  which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity. 

O'berlln,  on  R.  R.,  Lorain  co.,  O.,  35  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Cleve- 
land, is  the  seat  of  Oberlin  Coll.  Pop.  1870,  2888 ;  1880,  3342. 
Oberlin  (JEAN  FREDERIC),  b.  at  Strasbourg  Aug.  31, 
1740 ;  early  evinced  a  remarkable  degree  of  benevolence ; 
was  ed.  at  the  Strasbourg  Univ.  ;  was  ordained  to  the 
Lutheran  ministry ;  became  in  1767  pastor  of  Steinthal  or 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  a  wild  dist.  in  the  Vosges  Mts.  Here, 
under  his  care,  the  desert  soon  began  to  blossom ;  deep 
ignorance  was  succeeded  by  general  intelligence ;  moral 
darkness  gave  place  to  piety,  pure  morals,  and  improvement 
in  industry  and  thrift.  D.  June  1,  1826. 

Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  O.,  was  chartered  Feb. 
28,  1834,  as  Oberlin  Collegiate  last.,  which  name  it  retained 
until  1850,  when  it  was  changed  to  Oberlin  College.  The 
plan  was  to  establish  a  school  for  the  liberal  education  of 
both  sexes,  encouraging  students  to  assist  themselves  by 
manual  labor.  By  1835  there  were  theological,  college, 
ladies',  and  preparatory  depts.,  with  the  addition,  since 
1867,  of  a  conservatory  of  music.  In  the  dept.  of  philos. 
and  the  arts  there  are  (1)  the  classical  and  scientific,  or 
"college,"  course,  and  (2)  the  literary.  The  studies  of  the 
former  are  so  arranged  that  after  the  freshman  yr.  the 
student  can  give  a  classical  or  a  scientific  character  to  his 
course  by  a  system  of  elections.  The  literary  course  omits 
all  the  Or.  and  part  of  the  Lat.  and  math.  The  dept.  of  pre- 
paratory instruction  embraces  (1)  a  classical  school  with  a  3 
vrs.'  course,  and  (2)  an  Eng.  school.  The  productive  en- 
dowment for  the  theological  dept.  is  §30.000  ;  for  the  other 
depts.  $115,000.  The  long  vacation  has  always  been  in  the 
winter,  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  teachers 
among  the  students.  Since  1835  no  student  has  been  re- 
jected on  account  of  his  color. 

Obes'ity  [Lat.  obesitas:  synonyms,  Polysarcia,  Corpu- 
lence], an  abnormal  depositor  adipose  tissue  under  the  in- 
tegument and  around  the  viscera.  The  term  should  only  be 
applied  to  those  cases  where  the  deposit  of  fat  is  so  great 
as  to  incommode  the  patient.  Among  the  causes  of  O.  is 
hereditary  susceptibility.  Inactivity  and  sedentary  occupa- 
tions exert  a  very  material  influence  over  the  production  ol 
fat,  especially  when  combined  with  a  rich  diet.  In  women 
the  predisposition  to  corpulence  exists  in  the  first  yrs.  of 
child-bearing,  and  again  after  the  "change  of  life  ;"  in  men, 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  60.  The  exciting  cause  is  gener- 
ally found  to  be  malassimilation,  due  to  some  derangemenl 
of  the  digestive  organs.  We  mostly  find  it  in  individuals 
who  indulge  in  a  rich  diet,  and  especially  if  it  contains  fatty 
matters.  Articles  abounding  in  sugar  and  starch  and  alco- 
holic and  malt  liquors  seem  to  favor  the  production  of  fal 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  Often  fatty  degeneration  oi 
the  heart  or  liver  coexists,  and  we  then  have  the  symptoms 
of  these  maladies  superadded.  In  the  treatment  of  O 
alkalies  internally  and  alkaline  baths  have  long  occupied  a 
prominent  place,  and  even  now  we  hear  phys.  prescribing 
small  doses  of  soda,  potassa,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  procure  a 
saponification  of  the  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Such  a 
course  of  treatment  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  case  of  cor 
pulence  treated  successfully  which  has  gained  the  greatest 
notoriety  is  that  of  Mr.  Banting.  He  adopted  a  regular 
course  of  dieting,  in  which  there  was  an  absence  of  fatty, 
starchy,  and  saccharine  matters.  This  should  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  and  in  addition  no  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors  should 
be  partaken  of.  Above  all  other  things,  both  body  and  mind 
should  be  exercised  daily.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit-.  Cyc., 
by  EDWARD  J.  BKHMINGHAM,  M.  D.] 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  a  congregation  of 
regular  clerks,  founded  in  1815  by  Bp.  Mazenod  of  Marseilles. 
Thev  visit  the  poor  and  the  prisons. 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  sisterhood  of  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.,  founded  in  1825  at  Baltimore. 

Obligation.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  term  in  the 
common  law  is  a  bond  containing  a  penalty ;  with  a  condi- 
tion annexed  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  performance 
of  covenants.  It  is  an  instrument  under  seal,  whereby  a 
person  binds  himself  under  a  penalty  to  dp  something.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  obligatio  ("  obligation  ")  in  the  Rom. 
law  is  much  more  comprehensive.  In  that  system  of  juris- 
prudence it  refers  to  the  legal  tie  or  bond  which  obliges 
the  performance  of  some  act.  According  to  Justinian. 
Obligatio  est  juris  vincuium  qua  necessitate  adgtringimur  ali- 
cujus  solrendx  rei,  seamdum  noslra  ciritatis  jura.  In  other 


words,  it  is  the  legal  bond  by  force  of  which  we  are  bound 
o  perform  an  act  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  Such 
an  obligation  might  arise  either  from  the  assent  of  parties 
according  to  prescribed  forms,  and  constituting  a  contract 
or  from  a  delict  (or  wrong).  This  last  signification  of  the 
word  "obligation"  sheds  light  upon  an  expression  in  the 
1".  S.  const..  "  the  obligation  of  contracts."  T.  W.  DWICHT 

Obligation  of  Contracts.  The  1".  S.  const.  (Art.  I. 
?ec.  10)  contains  a  clause  that  "  No  State  shall  pass  any  law 
mpairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

I.  What  are  the  Contract*  embraced  irit/iin  the  Prohibition  f — 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  following  contracts  are  pro- 
;ected:   All   executory   contracts  between    private    indi- 
viduals, whether  express  or  implied  ;  all  grants,  convey- 
ances, and  other  executed  contracts,  whether  of  the  State 
or  of  individuals,  and  charters  of  private  corporations. 
The  following  conditions,  relations,  and  arrangements  are 
not  contracts  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  :  Mar- 
riage ;  all  arrangements  which  are  political  in  their  nature, 
and  to  which  the  State  is  a  party  ;  of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  charters  of   municipal  corporations,  public 
offices,  licenses  to  carry  on  particular  trades,  statutory  per- 
mission to  sue  the  State,  grants  of  authority  to  establish 
lotteries,  and  the  like.    It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  when  the  prior  power  to  do  so  has  been  reserved  by  a 
State,  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  contracts 
made  while  such  reservation  is  in  force. 

II.  What  is  the  Obligation  of  Contract*  ?— The  doctrine  is 
now  decided  that  the  obligation  includes  the  remedy  given 
by  law  to  enforce  a  contract,  as  %yell  as  the  rights  and 
duties  of  performance.    The  obligation  is  not  simply  what 
the  parties  have  in  terms  agreed :  it  is  the  legal  effect  given 
to  those  agreements  by  the  existing  law  applicable  to  the 
contract. 

III.  What  State  Laws  impair  the  Obligation  of  Contracts?— 
All  laws  which  can  impair  the  O.  of  C.  must  apply  either  to 
the  very  terms  of  the  agreements,  or  to  the  remedy  by 
which  they  may  be  enforced.    With  the  first  class  there  is 
no  difficulty.    They  are  so  plainly  prohibited  that  they  have 
seldom  been  enacted.    In  relation  to  the  second  class  of 
laws,  the  following  fundamental  principles  are  now  set- 
tled :  Statutes  which  deal  simply  with  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  real  remedy  is  obtained  do  not  affect 
the  obligation.    Statutes  which  act  upon  the  remedy  itself 
and  take  away,  diminish,  or  render  it  of  substantially  less 
value,  do  impair  the  obligation  :  but  they  are  valid  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  contracts  made  after  their  passage.     The 
franchises  conferred  upon  a  private  corporation  may  be  re- 
voked or  changed,  provided  the  power  to  do  so  has  been 
reserved  in  the  charters  or  in  the  State  cpnsts.  or  statutes. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Ob'olus  (Eichwald)  and  Obolella  (Billings),  small  dis- 
coidal  shells  of  the  family  Lingulida?  among  the  Brachio- 
poda,  so  named  from  their  resemblance  in  form  to  a  small 
Gr.  coin. 

O  bolus  [Gr.  o/3oAo«,  fr.  60«A6«,  a  "  spit "],  a  Gr.  coin,  first 
made  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  spit, 
but  afterward  struck  of  silver  and  in  the  ordinary  round 
shape.  The  O.  was  V«  of  a  drachm,  equal  to  l%d. 

O'Ori'en  (WILLIAM  SMITH),  b.  at  Dromeland,  co.  Clare, 
Ire.,  Oct.  17,  -1803,  son  of  a  baronet  of  anc.  lineage ;  ed.  at 
Harrow  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge :  entered  Parl.  for 
the  borough  of  Ennis  1826.  Though  at  first  a  Tory,  he  was 
returned  in  1832  as  an  advanced  Liberal  for  the  co.  Limerick ; 
became  a  prominent  leader  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union  between  G.  Brit,  and  Ire. :  became 
identified  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Ire. :  went  to 
Paris  Apr.  1848  as  a  representative  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion to  solicit  aid  from  the  Fr.  republic :  aided  in  convoking 
an  Irish  national  convention  (May\  which  was  not  allowed 
to  meet ;  attempted  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  at  Mul- 
linahone,  in  the  S.  of  Ire.,  July,  but  was  compelled  to  flee ; 
was  captured  at  Thurles  Aug.  5 :  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered ;  was  transported  for  life  to  Tas- 
mania, July  1849  :  was  pardoned  1856 :  travelled  in  the  U.  S. 
1859  •  published  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  in  Amer.  in  favor 
of  the  seceding  States  1861.  D.  June  17,  18&4. 

Ob'sequens  ( JULIUS),  a  Lat.  writer,  of  whose  personal 
hist,  nothing  is  known.  To  him  is  ascribed  a  work.  De 
Prodigiis. 

Obsequies.    See  FI-NERAL. 

Observan'tiiie  Friars  and  Nuns  [Fratres  s/nctionf 
obteivanlue}.    The  primitive  rule  of  St.  Francis,  having  been 
modified  by  various  popes,  there  arose  within  the  order  a 
new  party  desirous  of  returning  to  the  austere  rule 
former  days.    Certain  followers  of  the  severe  rule  in  13 
under  Paoletto  di  Foligno,  were  organized  as  a  separate 
congregation,  called  "Brethren  of  the  Stricter  Observance, 
or  Observantines  :  these  are  now  far  more  influential  than 
the  followers  of  the  mitigated  rule. 

Observ'atory  [Lat.  oteerrare}.  Astronomical.     J 
observation,  in  the  scientific  sense,  is  to  be  understood  an 
attentive  notice  of  phenomena ;  and  an  observatory  is  a 
place  fitted  for  making  such  observations.    As  astron.  is  th 
oldest  of  the  phys.  sciences,  so  astronomical  observations 
have  been  early  in  use,  previously  even  to  the  device  or  the 
arrangement  of  any  special  place  for  making  them. 

The  telescope  was  invented  in  1609,  and  in  1640  Gascoigne 
applied  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant  and  the  micrometer 
taoP?he  telescope.  The  .Royal O.  ofPans ™  constrain 
1667- 
and 
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the  O.  at  Dorpat  was  m 
active  operatkin  in  181T:  and  in  1839  the  O.  at  Pulkowa  near 
St  Petersburg,  was  erected  by  the  order  of  the  emp.  Nicho- 
las The  O.  at  Konigsberg  dates  about  1813,  and  that  at 
Berlin  about  1834.  The  O.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in 
exigence  in  1881.  Not  to  mention  others  here,  the  Royal  O. 
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of  Edinburgh  was  in  use  about  1825;  the  O.  at  Sydney  (for- 
merly at  Paramatta)  in  Australia  dates  from  «* !  SgtaMd 
Naval  o.  dates  from  IKK.  ( Extensive,  listo  ofjjubh^and 


real  and  that  keeping  mean  solar  time. 

Of  the  various  astronomical  O.,  that  of  Greenwich,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  is  also  one  of  the  most,  if  not  CM  most 
memorable.  The  observations  of  its  astron.-royal ,  Bradley 
(1750-621.  furnished  Bessel  with  the  matenal  which  he  made 
use  of  in  the  determination  of  his  Fundamenta  ^«»«»*Z 
pro  Anno  1755.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Dr.  Maskelyne 
was  astron.-royal  at  Greenwich.  His  observations  were 
mainly  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  a  select 
number  of  stars.  When  the  Fr.  astrons.  issued  new  tables 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  a  number  of  copies  were  sent  to  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  who  in  the  note  of  presentation  was  eharacter- 
i/.ed  as 'being  the  author  of  the  most  precious  col  ection  of 
observations  then  existing.  Dr.  Maskelyne  d.  m  1811.  Quite 
recently,  M.  Leverrier,  in  his  communication  to  the  tr. 
Acad.  on  a  comparison  of  the  theory  of  Saturn  with  obser- 
vations, makes  the  statement  that  the  tabular  comparison 
which  he  gives  is  entirely  based  upon  the  Greenwich  obser- 
vations, the  only  O.  at  which  a  series  is  found  extending 
without  interruption  for  120  yrs.— from  1751  to  1869. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  labors  of 
Struve  at  Dorpat,  of  Bessel  at  Konigsberg,  and  those  of 
other  astrons.  But  mention  should  be  made  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Sir  William  Herschel  at  his  own  O.  at  Slough, 
where  he  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  in  1781,  and  of  his 
extended  observations  of  planets,  their  satellites,  the  binary 
stars,  and  nebulae,  as  also  of  the  labors  of  his  even  more 
distinguished  son  at  his  station  for  8  yrs.  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  his  vol.  of  Cape 
Observation*.  The  observations  of  the  late  earl  of  Rosse  at 
his  O.  (now  located  at  Birr  Castle,  Ire.)  with  his  great  re- 
flector—viz, observations  of  clusters  and  nebulae— deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1848, 
an  8th  satellite  of  Saturn  was  detected  simultaneously 
(within  the  same  hour)  by  Mr.  William  C.  Bond  at  the  Cam- 
bridge (U.  S.)  O.  and  Messrs.  Dawes  and  Lassell,  observing 
together,  in  Mr.  Lassell's  O.  at  Starfleld,  Eng.  ;  and  at  the 
Cambridge  (U.  S.)  O.  Nov.  11,  1850,  Prof.  George  P.  Bond 
discovered  the  dusky  ring  of  Saturn.  The  planet  Neptune 
was  discovered  at  the  National  O.  at  Berlin  by  M.  Galle, 
Sept.  23,  1846. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  O.  at  Wash,  has  always  shown  great 
activity,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  are  not  only  to  be 
learned  from  its  published  observations,  but  also  from  the 
publications  with  which  it  has  enriched  the  vols.  of  the 
.Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  The  O.  at  Hamilton 
Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  that  at  the  Univ.  of  Mich,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  have  become  noted  for  the  discovery  of  minor  plan- 
ets, Prof.  Peters  being  the  observer  at  Clinton,  and  Prof. 
Watson  at  Ann  Arbor.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  S.  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.] 

Observatory,  meteorological.  The  usefulness  of 
automatic  meteorological  instruments  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, since  it  is  only  from  the  study  of  continuous  and 
minute  changes  that  the  meteorologist  can  ever  hope  to 
discover  the  laws  appertaining  to  the  ever-changing  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere.  A  M.  O.  should  be  provided 
with  instruments  capable  of  registering  the  following : 
Pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  direction  of  the  wind, 
velocity  of  the  wind,  rainfall,  evaporation. 

Methods.— The  methods  of  registration  employed  by  me- 
teorologists may  be  divided  into  4  gen.  classes :  (1)  Records 
made  mechanically  by  force  derived  directly  from  the 
changing  medium;  (2)  continuous  records  made  photo- 
graphically on  a  moving  sheet  of  paper  ;  (3)  discontinuous 
records  made  at  stated  intervals  by  means  of  electro-mag- 
netism; (4)  continuous  records  similarly  made,  together 
with  results  printed  in  ordinary  numbers  at  definite  inter- 
vals. For  the  mechanical  registration  of  the  barometer 
numerous  devices  have  been  contrived.  The  mechanical 
registration  of  temperature  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  metallic  thermometer,  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  brass  and  steel  rods,  a  spiral  composed  of  2  metals  or  a 
single  wire  of  considerable  length. 

Prof.  Hough  has  devised  a  variety  of  meteorological  in- 
struments designed  to  print  periodically,  in  common  type 
ecords  of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  anemom- 
eter, and  the  evaporator  and  rain  -  gauge.  The  printing 
barometer  gives  hourly  the  barometric  pressure  to  a  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  It  gives  also  a  record  of  the  total  dis- 
turbance or  fluctuation  of  the  column  for  2  entire  days  and 
for  each  hour  successively,  and  curves  of  pressure,  showing 
the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  column  continuously  The 
prLn.tinS,  the"nometer  prints  hourly  the  thermometric  rec- 
ord to  the  tenth  of  a  degree  P.,  and  gives  also  a  continuous 

"rv£°f  temperature.  The  evaporator  gives  hourly  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  evaporating  vessel,  and  indicates 
changes  to  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  its  height  The 
anemograph  gives  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind 

* art- in  j:s  univ-  <*•>  *  PR°F- 


--. —  [Gr.  octavo?],  a  volcanic  rock  belonging  to 
,t  ^f  ifii';!gr0iJPv,'and  comPosed  of  alumina  and  80  per 
;nt.  of  silica     \V  hen  pure  it  is  a  perfect  volcanic  glass  of 
dark  color,  and  in  this  form  is  much  used  by  savage  races 
L2S*ffi?1?*?ofcBre  °*i 8tone  implements ;  it  also  occurs 
porphyritic   from  an  admixture  of  crystals  of  minerals 
When  the  same  kind  of  lava  from  which  O.  is  formed  be- 
comes very  vesicular,  it  gives  rise  to  pumice 

Obatet'rlcs,  Obstet'rlcy,   Tocol'ogy.    or   mid'. 

wlfery  [Lat  art  MHcia.  o/a'nd  stare,  to  ^tand  be™;" 

n«io,  Fr.  art  des  accouchements,  science  obstetricale; 


Ger.  Gebitrtshnlfe,  Entbindungskumt],  the  branch  of  med. 
science  embracing  the  knowledge  of  the  processes  accqm- 
panving  the  reproduction  of  the  human  species,  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered  the  mother  before,  during,  and  after 
labor,  both  natural  and  irregular,  and  the  care  to  be  taken 
of  the  child  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  life.  Although 
nature  has  adapted  woman  to  bring  forth  children  without 
any  other  assistance  than  that  afforded  her  by  her  own  in- 
herent powers,  still,  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  it  has  been 
found  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  a  woman  in  labor  to  offer 
her  sundry  more  or  less  important  services  in  her  hour  of 
need,  by  which  present  discomforts  might  in  a  measure  be 
removed  or  possible  future  accidents  averted.  Naegele  the 
elder  (1819)  was  the  first  to  give  a  clear,  systematic,  and 
tolerably  correct  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  labor ; 
that  is,  of  the  manner  of  passage  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  child  through  the  pelvic  canal.  Prom  him  dates,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  present  elevated  condition  of  obstetrical 
science  ;  for  on  the  accurate  comprehension  of  this  mech- 
anism depends  in  a  large  measure  the  correct  appreciation 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  abnormal  cases.  At  the 
present  time  an  obstetrician,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
can  no  longer  be  a  simple  looker-on  at  a  process  which 
Nature  is  entirely  competent  to  complete  herself,  or  a  mere 
mechanical  assistant  to  that  process :  he  must  be  a  man  of 
scientific  education,  well  endowed  with  phys.  and  moral 
power,  patience,  and  determination,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  function  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  superintend.  On  his  wisdom  alone  often 
rest  the  lives  of  2  persons  and  the  happiness  of  a  family ; 
he  must  be  both  phys.  and  surgeon,  and  his  intellectual 
culture  and  ability  must  be  on  a  par  with  the  important 
relation  which  his  dept.  holds  to  society. 

The  study  of  O.  is  divided  into  3  chapters :  1,  The  anat. 
of  the  organs  taking  part  in  the  process  of  reproduction  in 
the  female  ;  2,  the  functions  of  those  organs  during  repro- 
duction :  their  physiology ;  3,  the  disorders  and  diseases 
affecting  these  and  other  organs  during  the  same  period : 
their  pathology. 

Labor  is  either  natural  or  preternatural— natural  when 
nothing  occurs  to  mar  the  progress  of  the  unaided  birth  of 
the  child  and  appendages,  preternatural  when  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  either  manual  or  instrumental,  is  required.  The 
causes  of  preternatural  labor  may  lie  either  in  the  mother 
or  the  child.  The  operations  which  may  become  necessary 
during  pregnancy  or  labor  are :  The  induction  of  abortion, 
when  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  mother  renders  it 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  pregnancy  be  interrupted, 
and  of  premature  delivery,  when  the  birth  of  a  fully- 
developed  child  at  term  is  impossible  on  account  of  pelvic 
deformity  ;  Caesarean  section,  the  removal  of  the  child 
and  appendages  through  an  incision  in  the  abdomen  and 
uterus,  in  cases  where  the  pelvic  deformity  is  so  aggra- 
vated as  to  preclude  the  natural  or  instrumental  delivery 
of  even  a  mutilated  child  by  the  natural  passages ;  the 
child  is  generally  born  alive,  the  mother  usually  suc- 
cumbs (62  per  cent.),  but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed  on  the  same 
woman  as  often  as  four  times ;  the  extraction  of  the  child 
with  the  forceps ;  version  or  turning,  and  manual  extrac- 
tion by  the  feet,  when  it  is  desired  to  change  the  position 
of  the  child  and  accomplish  rapid  delivery  ;  craniotomy, 
the  perforation  of  the  head  and  removal  of  the  brain  of 
the  living  or  dead  child  to  enable  the  passage  of  the  dimin- 
ished head  through  the  contracted  pelvis,  thus  sacrificing 
the  child  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  etc.  Of  the  dangers 
which  assail  the  woman  after  delivery  the  most  frequent 
are  sore  nipples  and  inflammation  of  the  breasts — the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal,  childbed  or  puerperal  fever.  The  lat- 
ter is  an  inflammatory,  infectious  disease,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'* 
Uhir.  Cyc.,  by  PAUL  F.  MUNDE,  M.  D.] 

o<  ;i la,  Fla.    See  APPENDIX. 

O'Callaglian  (EDMUND  B.),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Mallow, 
Ire.,  about  1804  ;  studied  2  years  at  Paris  ;  went  to  Que.  1823  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  med.  1827 ;  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  1836;  ed.  of  the  Mon- 
treal Vindicator  1834-37 ;  figured  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1837,  in  consequence  of  which  he  removed  to  New 
York ;  became  a  student  of  the  early  hist,  of  N.  Y.,  especially 
of  Dut.  and  Fr.  sources ;  wrote  a  Hist,  of  New  Netherlands, 
edited  the  Documentary  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  D.  May  29,  1880. 

Oc'cam  cor  Octeliam),  WILLIAM  OF,  a  Scholastic  philos., 
b.  at  Occam  in  the  co.  of  Surrey,  Eng. ;  d.  in  Munich,  Bava- 
ria, in  1347,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  ed.  first  at  Ox., 
and,  after  he  became  a  Franciscan,  in  1319,  at  Paris  under 
the  famous  Duns  Scotus.  He  rejected  the  realism  of  his 
master,  and  became  the  most  eminent  of  Nominalists.  His 
skill  in  handling  logical  weapons,  his  acuteness  in  making 
distinctions,  his  fertility  in  inventing  reasons,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Doctor  inmncibilis.  He  wrote  Tractatus  Logices, 
Quodlibeta  Septem,  Super  quatuor  libros  Sententiarum,  Eocposi- 
tto  Aurea  Super  totam  Artem  Vetentm,  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Oc'com,  or  Occum  (Rev.  SAMSON),  a  celebrated  Presb. 
Indian  preacher  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  b.  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  ed.  at  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wheelock's  Indian  school 
at  Lebanon ;  in  1766  accompanied  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker, 
D.  D.,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scot.,  Eng.,  and  Wales, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation and  christianization  of  the  N.  Amer.  Indian.  Being 
the  first  preacher  of  these  aboriginal  tribes  who  had  visited 
G.  Brit.,  ne  created  a  sensation,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  mission.  The  projected  school 
subsequently  became  Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  H.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Amer.  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  preaching  chiefly 
to  the  Indians,  until  his  death,  probably  in  1792.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  and  the  Hymn,  Awaked 
by  Sinai's  Awful  Sound.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Occulta'tlon  [Lat.  occultare,  "to  conceal  "].  So  far  as 
its  etymology  would  indicate,  the  word  occultation  might 
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be  applied  astronomically  to  designate  the  concealment  of 
any  heavenly  body,  but  usage  has  confined  its  application 
to  the  eclipse  of  planets  or  of  fixed  stars,  the  moon  being  in 
most  cases  the  eclipsing  body.  Very  rarely  a  jilun>  t  occults 
a  star :  and  the  O.  of  a  planet  by  another  planet  is  almost 
unexampled  in  the  hist,  of  astron.  Yet  Mercury  was  oc- 
culted (or,  we  might  rather  say,  eclipsed)  by  Venus.  May  17, 
1737,  and  we  have  reports  of  similar  concealments  of  Mars 
by  Venus  Oct.  3,  1590,  and  of  Jupiter  by  Mars  Jan.  9,  1591 ; 
but  as  these  were  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the 
supposed  eclipses  may  have  been  only  near  appulses.  No 
little  interest  attaches  to  the  careful  observation  of  O., 
whether  of  stars  or  planets,  by  the  moon,  inasmuch  as  from 
the  phenomena  presented  at  the  immersion  or  emersion  of 
the  star  or  the  planet  some  indication  may  be  looked  for 
either  of  the  existence  or  else  of  the  absence  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere— i.  e.  of  an  atmosphere  of  sufficient  density  or 
extent  either  to  refract  or  to  absorb  light.  With  respect  to 
a  diminution  of  light,  Mr.  Ramage  of  Aberdeen  says  that 
"  previously  to  his  observation  or  the  O.  of  Jupiter,  Apr.  5, 
1834,  there  were  several  p.  of  fixed  stars  of  the  7th  and 
smaller  magnitudes,  which  instantly  disappeared  on  coming 
into  contact  with  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon ;  one  of  them, 
however,  on  entering  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cusp, 
very  near  to  the  juncture  of  light  and  darkness,  and  on 
reappearing  twice  from  between  the  tops  of  lunar  acclivities, 
presented  an  evident  diminution  of  light."  (Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  effect  of  the 
glare  of  moonlight  would  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  been 
nearly  excluded,  so  that  there  is  some  probability  of  the 
diminution  of  light  being  real.  When  the  time  of  immersion 
or  that  of  emersion  has  been  carefully  observed,  and  the 
corrections  dependent  on  the  moon's  distance  and  the  hour 
of  the  day  applied  (for  parallax),  the  difference  of  that  time 
and  that  by  computation,  for  the  first  meridian,  gives  the 
Ion.  of  the  place  of  observation.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  S.  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.] 

Occupation  (military).  Occupation  is  a  word  of  Rom. 
law,  denoting  the  act  of  taking  possession.  This  we  pass 
over,  and  speak  only  of  military  O.,  with  which  international 
law  is  concerned.  What  does  such  O.  by  an  invading  force 
signify  ?  It  implies  the  cessation  of  all  previous  political  or 
municipal  authority,  except  so  far  as  the  occupant  invader 
allows  it  to  exist.  The  O.  is  a  fact.  But  the  definition  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far.  Just  as  an  effective  blockade  may  be 
evaded^  so  an  effective  O.  may  not  put  down  all  guerilla  or 
other  scattered  forces.  It  is  enough  if  the  region  where 
the  forces  are  stationed  is  controlled  by  troops  which  have 
unobstructed  communications  with  one  another.  An  occu- 
pied dist.  is  under  a  military  officer  as  its  supreme  gov.,  but 
ne  may  allow  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  to  take  their 
course.  What  manifestations  of  discontent  in  the  dist.  may 
demand  punishment  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  T.  D.  WooLssr. 

FIG.  1.— Sections  across  the  Basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Ocean,  o'shan  [Lat.  oceanux  ;  Or.  Rccurae].  The  waters 
of  the  sea  are  divided  by  the  solid  lands  into  a  few  larir«- 
basins  or  oceans,  which  are  the  counterpart  of  the  conti- 
nents. The  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian  O.  cor- 
respond to  the  3  pairs  of  continent*,  and  separate  them 
from  one  another.  Each  is  again  subdivided  into  a  X.  and 
S.  basin,  except  the  Indian  o.,  which,  on  this  account,  i* 
only  a  half  O.  The  Arctic  O.  is  properly  a  continuation  of 
the  Atlantic,  but,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  coasts  of  the  3 
N.  continents,  it  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own.  As  to  the 
Antarctic  O.,  being  bounded  by  no  lands.it  may  be  con- 
sidered less  as  an  ( ).  by  itself  than  as  the  common  root  from 
which  they  all  radiate.  The  3  great  O.  have  a  wide  opening 
toward  the  S.,  and  become  gradually  narrower  toward  the 
N.,  just  the  reverse  of  the  continents.  But  they  differ  in 
gen.  form.  The  Pacific  O.  is  an  oval,  nearly  shut'up  in  the 
X..  where  the  opposite  coasts  approach  each  other,  so  as  to 
leave  between  Asia  and  Amer.  only  the  narrow  passage  of 
Bering  Strait,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Arctic  O. 
The  Atlantic  O.  has  been  likened  by  Humboldt  to  a  long 
valley  with  parallel  sides,  the  projecting  body  of  Afr.  fitting 
into  the  vast  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  and  the  Caribbean 


Sea,  as  S.  Amer.  and  Cape  St.  Roque  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
It  is  the  only  O.  widely  open  at  the  X.,  stretching  from  pole 
to  pole,  the  only  ready  channel  for  the  exchange  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  waters.  The  Indian  O.  has  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  the  vertex  of  which  is  turned  to  the  X.,  but  with- 
out communication  with  the  X.  waters.  The  Pacific  p.  con- 
tains more  than  \&  of  all  the  waters  of  the  sea.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  great  O.  Its  extent,  its  compact  form,  the 
direction  of  its  longer  axis  from  E.  to  W.,  make  it  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Old  World.  The  Atlantic  has  only  half  the 
size  of  the  Pacific,  and  Y\  of  all  the  water-surface :  by  its 
narrow  and  slender  form,  its  direction  from  X.  to  S.,  it  cor- 
responds to  the  New  World,  as  the  Indian  O.  to  Afr. 

The  Bed  of  the  Ocean.— The  basins  of  the  O.  are  depressed 
below  the  face  of  their  waters  as  the  continents  are  elevated 
above  the  same  surface  level.  As  they  form  nearly  %  of 
the  relief  of  the  earth's  crust,  a  knowledge  of  their  con- 
figuration is  of  great  interest.  Numerous  soundings  made 
in  the  shallow  seas  along  the  coasts  of  the  continents  for 
the  wants  of  navigation,  deep-sea  soundings  taken  recently 
in  the  heart  of  the  O.  for  laying  of  telegraphic  cables  and 
for  purely  scientific  purposes,  have  given  us  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  beds  of  the  3  great  O. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Atlantic  basin  seems  to  be  its 
division  into  2  valleys,  16,000  to  20,000  ft.  deep,  parallel  to 
the  neighboring  continents,  separated  by  a  broad  swell, 
rising  from  7000  to  10,000  ft.  above  their  bottom;  the  W. 
valley  along  the  coast  of  the  Xew  World  being  on  the  whole 
deeper  than  the  E.  In  the  S.  Atlantic  this  swell,  from  which 
rise  the  islands  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Ascension,  runs 
from  the  S.  nearly  N.  as  far  as  the  equator,  where  it  bends 


Cape  St.  Roque. 


Depth  in  fathoms. 

a.  From  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil,  to  Cape  Palmas,  Western  Africa. 
Length,  1860  miles. 


Cape  Palmas. 


Newfoundland. 


6.  From  Newfoundland  to  Valentia  Island  on  the  line  of  the  Telegraph  Cz 
Length,  1S50  miles. 


Valentia  Island. 


westward  toward  S.  Amer. ;  the  W.  valley  reaching  the 
depth  of  20,000  ft.,  and  the  E.  18,000.  After  an  interruption 
between  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  Cape  \  erde  Islands,  it  be- 
gins again  beyond  the  X.  tropic,  running  N.  E.  to  the  Azores, 
beyond  which  it  grows  gradually  less.  Both  valleys  on  either 
side  become  shallower  northward,  and  in  the  parallel  ot 
Newfoundland  are  confounded  in  one  basin,  in  the  so 
called  telegraph  plateau  between  Xewoundland  and  Ire., 
whose  average  depth  is  about  12,000  ft.,  and  the  greatest 
14  000  ft.  (Fig  1,  a).  Toward  the  N.  the  depth  is  gradually 
reduced  to  8000  and  9000  ft.,  and  continues  so  between 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  while  on  the  European  side,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Nor.,  the  depth  averages  hardly  loO 
The  greatest  depth  from  which  specimens  of  the  bottom 
have  been  secured  was  not  found  in  mid-ocean,  but  80  m.  JN. 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Small  Antilles. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  continents  the  seas  are  of  te 
shallow  for  a  long  distance,  and  their  bottom  seems  only 
the  continuation,  by  gentle  slopes,  of  the  continents  which 
border  them.    Thus,  from  Newfoundland,  along  the  line  01 
the  cables  (Fig.  1,  6),  the  submarine  plain  extends  for 140  m. 
before  reaching  the  depth  of  1000  ft.,  but  beyond  it  falls 
rapidly  within  a  few  miles  to  a  lower  terrace  of  9000  ft.    By 
another  rapid  step  a  still  lower  plain  is  attained,  havnif 
a  depth  varying  from  12,000  to  14,000  ft.,  and  stretching 
with  inconsiderable  variations  through  1700  m.,  across 
whole  basin  of  the  Atlantic.    At  about  230  m.  from  the  coast 
of  Ire.  it  ascends  again,  by  similar  steps,  to  the  borde 
the  submarine  plateau  on  which  rest  the  Brit.  IsU 

The  bed  of  the  Pacific  is  still  imperfectly  known.    The 
central  basin,  almost  deprived  of  islands,  extends  slant- 
ingly E.  S.  E.  from  S.  coast  of  Chi.  to  N.  coast  of  Peru.    It 
may  be  considered  as  a  long  trough  between  2  swells  ot 
land  bearing  on  their  top  groups  of  volcanic  and  coral 
islands,  and  marked  on  the  N.  by  the  line  of  .the  Sand*  it 
I.,  continued  W.  by  a  succession  of  submanne  volcanoes, 


and  on  the  S  by  long  series  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  which 
rest  on  a  base  of  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  The  bottom  of  this 
troueh  as  far  as  known,  is  irregular  in  the  W..  and  its  great- 
est depth  in  the  centre  of  the  O.  is  but  little  above  18,000  ft. 
The  N  Pacific  between  the  Hawaiian  and  Aleutian  islands 
and  the  coast  of  Cal.  and  Japan,  forms  a  vast  oval  basin 
with  a  general  depth  of  17,000  to  18,000  ft.,  descending  from 
the  Amer.  coast  by  very  gradual  terraces,  but  attaining  its 
greatest  depth  close  to  the  coast  of  Japan  and  the  Kurile 
Islands  It  seems  that  a  great  chasm  from  20,000  to  2o,000 
ft  deep  extends  along  this  volcanic  coast  as  far  as  t 
Aleutian  Islands,  reaching,  even  under  the  45th  parallel.,  the 
greatest  depth  measured  anywhere  in  the  oceans—  viz.  27,9JO 
ft.  The  next  greatest  depth  was  measured  farther  *  about 
11°  of  lat.,  where  the  Challenger  found  27,438  ft.  The  h 
Pacific  basin  seems  to  be  more  uniform,  2  lines  of  soundings 
by  the  Challenger  and  the  Prus.  ship  Gazelle  indicating 
dentbs  of  14  000  to  17,000  ft.  The  basin  of  the  Indian  O. 
according  to  the  cable  soundings,  both  in  the  Ar  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  shows  a  ««»eral^5£*1ofI"flR& 
which  reaches  14  000  ft.  in  mid-ocean.  Toward  the  b.  it 
mes  3ower  but  deepens  again  around  Australia,  where 
are  found  along  the  S.  coast,  and  a  deep 


onged  in  the  form  of  a  sobma. 
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Aff.  Shore,  a.  the  slight  depth  of  50  to  500  f  t  .The  W.  basin 
has  a  depth  of  over  9000  ft.,  and  the  K  10  000  to  UCKX)  tt. 


dering  the  continent,  are  all  Comparatively  shallop   The 
x    chi    Sea    however,  the  Sulu,  Celebes,  and  tfanaa  s 
Irne    em  Is  (if  12  000  to  16,000  ft.,  while  the  bottoms  of  the 
S  Chi  Sea/and  JavaSea  are  but  a  few  hundred  ft.  below 

thThe  above  facts  seem  to  warrant  these  ;  conclusions  : 

1.  The  predominant  forms  of  relief  of  the  O.  basins,  are 
extensive  uniform  plains  and  huge  plateaux.  Tw»J»£: 
chains  are  only  found  near  the  continents,  as  parts  of 
their  structure/and  when  reaching  above  .the  surface  form 
chains  of  continental  islands.  The  mts.  in  mid-ocean  are 
•vlj  isolated  volcanic  peaks,  with  a  crown  of  corals  when 

W2hOntthetwho?l'the  O.  depth  is  greatest  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions, and  diminishes  toward  both  poles,  this  feature  being 
a  counterpart  of  the  continental  reliefs. 

3  The  deepest  points  are  local  spots  in  chasms  on  the 
W.'side  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  their  depth  is  equal 
to  the  altitude  of  the  highest  mts. 

4  These  2  oceanic  basins  are  the  great  original  depres- 
sions resulting  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cooling 
globe  the  counterpart  of  which  is  found  in  the  emergence 
of  the  main  continental  masses  :  Asia  and  Europe  on  one 
side,  and  the  continents  of  the  New  World  on  the  other. 
Like  these  land  masses,  the  O.  extend  in  2  opposite  direc- 
tions, at  right  angles  to  each  other.    They  are  thus  the  2 
great  original  synclinal  folds  of  the  globe  to  which  these  2 
groups  of  continents  are  the  corresponding  anticnnals. 

5.  These  fundamental  geographical  features  existed 
throughout  all  the  geological  ages,  the  relative  situation  of 
the  continents  and  O.  remaining  always  the  same,  while 
their  variations  affected  only  their  boundaries  and  extent. 

A.  GUYOT. 

Ocean  Orove,  N.  J.    See  APPENDIX. 

Oceaii'lca,  the  name  given  by  modern  geogs.  to  all  the 
islands,  or  groups  of  islands,  situated  between  the  S.  E. 
shore  of  Asia  and  the  W.  shore  of  Amer.,  and  consisting  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

Ocean  Navigation.    See  NAVIGATION. 

Ocean  Steam  Navigation.  See  NAVIGATION,  OCEAN 
STEAM,  by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  F.  R.  S. 

Ocel'lus  Luca'nus,  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  in  Lucania,  It., 
probably  in  the  5th  century  B.  c.  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known,  but  the  treatise  Ilepi  -rijs  roO  Tlai/ros  *ii<rios  ("  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Whole  "),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  as- 
cribed to  him. 

O'celot  [Aztec,  ocelotl,  from  ofa,  "  to  paint  "],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  felis  pardalis,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  cat 
family,  found  in  Amer.  from  La.  and  Tex.  S.  to  Patagonia. 
It  is  some  3  ft.  long,  extremely  agile  and  graceful,  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  a  good  climber  of  trees.  It  is  easily  tamed. 
Its  skin  is  prized  in  commerce.  It  is  gray,  marked  with  blauK 
and  fawn-colored  lines. 

Ochre,  o'ker.  Clays  colored  by  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  in  variable  proportions,  and  thus  yielding  shades  of 
yellow  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  orange,  are  used  as  pig- 
ments under  the  name  of  ochre,  but  the  term  is  also  more 
broadly  applied  to  any  clay  richly  colored  by  peroxide  of 
iron.  "  Reddle,"  or  "  red  chalk,"  is  a  variety  of  O.  consist- 
ing of  decomposed  hematite. 

O'Con'iiell  (DANIEL),  the  Irish  agitator,  b.  at  Carhen, 
co.  Kerry,  Aug.  6,  1775,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  es- 
tate but  of  anc.  family,  was  ed.  at  St.  Omer  and  Douay, 
and  in  1794  began  to  study  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  in  1798  was 
called  to  the  bar  ;  became  prominent  in  Irish  politics,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  work  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
R.  Caths.  and  of  Ire.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  to  Parl.  from 
co.  Clare,  but  was  excluded  by  the  Test  oath,  but  in  1829  the 
R.  C'ath.  emancipation  took  place,  and  O'C.  entered  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1842  he  began  to  hold  "monster 
meetings  "  in  Ire.,  and  in  1843  he  was  arrested  and  fined 
heavily  ;  but  the  Lords  reversed  the  judgment  Sept.  7,  1844. 
In  1845,  when  it  was  shown  that  O'C.,  who  received  a 
large  yearly  income  from  a  popular  subscription,  was  also 
acting  as  a  middleman  and  collecting  money  from  the  ten- 
ants of  another,  his  influence  began  to  decline.  In  1847, 
enfeebled  by  overwork  and  by  anxiety  for  Ire.,  where  the 
famine  had  broken  out,  he  started  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  but  d.  at  Genoa  May  15,  1847. 

O'Con'nor  (Gen.  ARTHUR),  b.  at  Bandon,  near  Cork, 
Ire.,  July  4,  1767,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1788  ;  sat  in  the 
Irish  Parl.  1789-96  ;  entered  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  United 
Irishmen  ;  became  one  of  the  5  members  of  their  directory  ; 
was  imprisoned  ;  went  to  Fr.  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  for  Ire.  against  Eng.  ;  concerted 
with  Hoche  the  Fr.  invasion  of  Ire.  ;  was  arrested  in  Eng., 
tried,  but  acquitted  May  22  ;  rearrested,  and  kept  5  yrs.  a 
prisoner  ;  was  released  June  1803,  on  condition  of  perpetual 
exile  from  Ire.  ;  went  to  Paris  ;  was  appointed  by  Nap.  gen. 
of  division  Feb.  29,  1804  ;  sent  to  coast  of  Scot,  in  command 
of  the  Irish  brigade  ;  married,  in  1807,  Elisa  de  Condorcet 
only  daughter  of  the  philos.  ;  withdrew  from  the  Fr.  army 
1815  ;  was  naturalized  as  a  Fr.  citizen  1818  ;  edited  with 
Arago  the  works  of  Condorcet.  D.  Apr.  25,  1852. 

O'Connor  (MICHAEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ire.,  Sept.  27, 
1810,  studied  at  Queenstown  ;  in  1824  entered  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  in  1833  received  the  doctorate  ;  became  in  1838 
pres.  of  the  R.  Cath.  sem.  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Phila  ; 
was  consecrated  bp.  of  Pittsburg  in  1843  ;  translated  to  the 
see  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  ia53,  but  was  referred  to  his  former  dio- 
cese in  1854.  In  1860  he  resigned  the  bp.'s  office  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  D.  Oct.  18,  1872. 

O'Connor  (RODERICK),  popularly  called  RORY,  the  last 
independent  king  of  Ire.,  b.  in  Connaught  in  1116  ;  succeeded 


to  the  throne  of  Connaught  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Tur- 
logh  O'Connor.  1156 :  disputed  the  supremacy  for  several 
yrs.  with  the  O'Neals  and  the  O'Briens  ;  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Ire.  1166 ;  assembled  a  parl.  of  lords  and  clergy  at 
Athboy  1167;  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  Dennot,  king  of 
Leinster,  1168 ;  defeated  the  Eng.  invaders  under  Strongbow 
in  several  engagements,  but  subsequently  came  to  terms  with 
them  and  reinstated  Dermot  in  his  kingdom ;  afterward 
carried  on  war  with  the  Eng.  with  varying  success,  until  in 
1175,  after  an  interview  with  Henry  II.  of  Eng.,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  monarch  as  lord  paramount  of  Ire.,  retaining 
for  himself  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Connaught.  His  sons 
having  revolted  against  him,  Roderick  retired  in  1186  to  a 
monastery,  where  ne  d.  in  1198. 

Oconom'owoc,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.,  30 
m  W.  of  Milwaukee,  noted  for  its  numerous  lakes,  and  called 
"  Saratoga  of  the  West."  Pop.  1870,  1408 ;  1880,  2174. 

O'Con'or  (CHABLES),  LL.I).,  b.  in  New  York  in  1804  ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education :  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1824,  and  made  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  the  legal 
profession  in  that  city.  He  never  held  office  except  that  of 
dist.  atty.  for  a  few  months  during  the  administration  of 
Pres.  Pierce,  and  that  of  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1864.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  extreme  Dems.,  and  received  complimentary 
votes  in  several  States.  D.  May  12,  1884. 

Ocon'to,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Oconto  co.,  Wis.,  30  m.  K 
of  Ft.  Howard.  It  has  a  large  lumber  trade.  Pop.  1870, 2655 ; 
1880,  4171. 

Octa'vta,  sister  to  Augustus,  was  first  married  to  C. 
Marcellus,  and  after  his  death  to  Mark  Antony.  She  bore 
to  Marcellus  2  daughters  and  a  son,  and  to  Antony  2  daugh- 
ters. Of  the  latter,  the  elder  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  became  the  grandmother  of  Nero ;  the 
younger  was  married  to  Drusus,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Claudius  and  the  grandmother  of  Caligula.  D.  in  11  B.  c. 

Octo'ber  [Lat.  from  octo,  "  eight  "],  the  8th  month  of  the 
old  style  or  Julian  yr.,  and  the  10th  in  the  Gregorian  yr. 

O'Cur'ry  (EUGENE),  b.  at  Dunahu,  near  Carrigaholt,  co. 
Clare,  Ire.,  in  1796 ;  received  a  liberal  education ;  was  em- 
ployed in  the  archaeological  dept.  of  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Ire.  1834-41 ;  was  then  engaged  by  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.  and 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  in  cataloguing  their 
anc.  Gaelic  MSS. ;  discovered  and  deciphered  valuable  rem- 
nants of  the  anc.  Brehon  laws ;  became  prof,  of  Irish  hist,  in 
the  newly  established  R.  Cath.  univ.  at  Dublin  1854 ;  con- 
tributed to  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies ;  edited 
works  for  the  Celtic  Society  and  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Society,  and  pub.  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Materials  oj  Anc. 
Irish  Hist.  D.  July  30.  1862. 

Odd  Fel'lows,  Independent  Order  of,  a  secret 
benevolent  association  which  had  its  origin  in  Lond.  about 
1745.  The  character  attributed  to  the  earliest  societies  or 
lodges  of  O.  F.  is  that  of  assemblages  mainly  for  social  pur- 
poses, having  an  initiation  ceremony,  and  a  collection  being 
made  to  aid  needy  members.  About  1800  the  lodges  in  Lond. 
and  Liverpool  were  known  as  "The  London  Order."  In 
1809  a  member  of  a  Lond.  lodge  removed  to  Manchester  and 
introduced  the  order  into  that  city,  where  several  lodges 
were  speedily  organized,  and  in  1814  the  lodges  in  Man- 
chester and  vicinity  were  consolidated  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  Manchester 
Unity."  The  other  lodges  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  this  organization,  but  the  Manchester  adhe- 
rents attained  greater  prosperity  than  any  of  their  rivals. 

Societies  or  lodges  of  O.  F.  were  organized  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  as  early  as  1806,  but  had  a  brief 
existence.  On  Apr.  26, 1819,  Thomas  Wildey  and  4  others, 
who  had  been  members  of  O.  F.  lodges  in  Eng.,  organized  a 
lodge  in  Baltimore,  calling  it  Washington  Lodge  No.  1, 
which  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Manchester  Unity 
under  the  title  of  No.  1,  Washington  Lodge,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amer."  On  Feb.  22, 
1821,  Washington  Lodge  surrendered  the  Eng.  charter  to  a 
"  bodv  of  past  grands,"  and  "  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
and  the  U.  S."  was  regularly  organized  ;  and  in  1823  lodges 
were  chartered  by  it  in  Pa.,  N.  Y..  and  Mass.  On  Apr.  15, 
1824,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  separate  the  powers  of  the 
national  from  the  State  organization,  and  the  project  was 
consummated  Feb.  22,  1825,  when  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  was  held.  For  several  yrs.  inti- 
mate relations  existed  between  the  Eng.  and  Amer.  orders, 
but  disputes  arose  which  in  1843  resulted  in  an  entire  sever- 
ance of  these  relations. 

The  objects  of  American  Odd  Fellowship  are  "  to  visit  the 
sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  the 
orphan."  It  seeks  "to  improve  and  elevate  the  character 
of  man,  imbue  him  with  proper  conceptions  of  his  capabili- 
ties for  good,  enlighten  his  mind,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his 
affections,  and  lead  him  to  a  cultivation  of  the  true  fraternal 
relation  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  his  being."  The 
motto  "  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  "  was  known  and  used 
in  connection  with  the  order  in  1775.  The  organization  for 
attaining  these  objects  has  2  branches,  closely  connected, 
yet  entirely  distinct — lodges  and  encampments.  To  become 
a  member  of  a  lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  the  applicant  must  be  a  free  white  male 
of  good  moral  character,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
yrs.,  and  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  universe. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  has  organized  grand  lodges 
in  every  State  and  in  most  of  the  Terrs,  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
provs.  of  Canada,  Switz.,  Australia,  Chili,  and  a  grand 
lodge  of  the  Ger.  empire,  which  has  5  grand  lodges  under 
its  jurisdiction.  Subordinate  lodges  have  been  organized 
in  the  S.  L,  Peru,  and  Lond. 

Ode.     See  APPENDIX. 

O  debolt,  on  R.  R.,  Sac  co.,  la.    Pop.  1880,  637. 

Odeir,  on  R.  R.,  Livingston  co.,  111.,  82  m.  from  Chicago. 
Pop.  1870,  739  ;  1880,  908. 


ODEXHEIMER— OGLETIIORPE. 


O'denlieiiner  < WILLIAM  HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Phila. 
Aug.  11,  1817,  jrrad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1835;  took  orders  in 
the  P.  E.  Ch.  1838  ;  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Phila.,  1840. 
and  bp.  of  N.  J.  Oct.  13.  1859.  Author  of  Jerusalem  and  U5- 
ci/nty  and  liturgical  and  theological  works.  D.  Aug.  14, 18T9. 

O'der.  a  river  of  Ger.,  rises  in  Moravia  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  enters  Prus.  Silesia,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  at  Ratibor,  traverses  the  provs.  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  and,  after  a  course  of  550  m.,  empties 
through  the  Stettiner  Haff  into  the  Baltic. 

Odes'sa,  town  of  Rus.,  govt.  of  Kherson,  is  situated  on 
a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.  The  city  ranks  now  as  the  third 
commercial  town  of  the  Rus.  empire,  and  as  the  first  port 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  city  is  generally  well  built,  with 
broad  and  straight  streets,  and  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood contains  many  orchards  and  vineyards,  while  the 
plateau  farther  behind  is  a  sterile  steppe.  Its  benevolent 
and  educational  insts.  are  numerous  and  good.  It  has  also 
important  breweries,  woollen-mills,  and  manufactories  of 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  soap,  candles,  etc.  But  it  is  especially 
as  a  commercial  place  that  the  town  has  acquired  impor- 
tance. The  prin.  articles  of  exportation  are  grain,  timber, 
tallow,  and  wool.  Pop.  193,513. 

O'din,  the  Old  Ger.  Wuotan,  the  Sax.  Wotan,  is,  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
father  of  the  gods,  and,  being  possessed  of  the  deepest  wis- 
dom, he  holds  the  highest  power.  In  battle  he  gives  the 
victory  and  sends  forth  the  Valkyries ;  in  council  he  gives 
the  decision  and  the  expedient ;  in  every-day  life  he  makes 
the  field  fertile,  the  wind  and  the  waves  favorable,  etc.  Be- 
hind and  above  the  special  gods  he  is  the  supreme  ruler. 

Odoa'cer,  king  of  It.  from  476  to  493  A.  D.,  was  ed.  in  the 
camp  of  Attila,  but  entered  afterward  the  service  of  the  W. 
Rom.  empire,  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  imperial  guard 
when  (in  475)  Orestes,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  de- 
posed the  emp.,  Julius  Nepos,  and  placed  his  own  son, 
Romulus  Augustulus,  on  the  throne.  The  army,  consisting 
of  barbarian  mercenaries,  now  demanded  of  Orestes  that  £& 
of  the  soil  of  It.  should  be  given  up  to  them  for  permanent 
settlement,  and  when  Orestes  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  O. 
for  their  leader,  and  a  war  broke  out  which  ended  with  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Orestes  and  the  abdication  of  Romulus. 
Aug.  25,  476,  the  Rom.  senate  declared  the  W.  Rom.  empire 
dissolved,  constituted  the  kingdom  of  It.,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  O.,  the  first  barbarian  who  wore  it.  Meanwhile, 
Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  in  3  battles  O.  was  defeated,  and  shut  up  in  Ravenna. 
Here  he  held  out  for  more  than  2  yrs.,  but  capitulated  on 
the  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric  should  rule  as  joint 
kings.  The  agreement  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath, 
but  a  few  days  afterward  Theodoric  had  O.  put  to  death, 
Mar.  5.  493. 

O'Don'ovan  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Atateemore  co.,  Kil- 
kenny, Ire.,  July  9,  1809,  son  of  a  small  farmer;  was  em- 
ployed about  1830  in  the  historical  dept.  of  the  ordinance 
survey  of  Ire.  with  the  object  of  settling  the  orthography 
of  places  on  the  ordinance  maps  by  the  testimony  of  Gaelic 
MSS.  and  local  traditions ;  repeatedly  visited  every  co.  in 
Ire.  in  executing  this  commission ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
1847,  but  never  practised  law ;  pub.  a  Gram,  of  the  Irish 
Lang.:  edited  The  Book  of  Bights,  The  Annals  of  In.  by  the 
Four  Masters,  from  the  Earliest  Histcnnc  Period  to  A.  D.  1616  ; 
became  prof,  of  the  Irish  lang.,  hist.,  and  archaeology  at 
Queen's  Coll.,  Belfast ;  aided  Prof.  Eugene  O'Curry  in  edit- 
ing the  Brehon  laws.  D.  Dec.  9, 1861. 

Odoiitol'ogy  [from  65ous  oSovro^,  "  tooth,"  and  Ad-yo?, 
"  discourse  "1,  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  teeth  arming  the  mouth 
of  vertebrate  animals. 

Odontop'terls  [Gr.  b&ovs,  "  tooth,"  and  rrrepi?,  "  fern  "], 
a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
so  called  from  the  tooth-like  form  of  their  pinules. 

OZcolampa'dius  (JOHANNES),  whose  true  name  was 
HANS  HUSSGEN,  b.  at  Weiusberg,  Ger.,  in  1482;  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Bologna,  then  theol.  at  Heidelberg,  subse- 
quently Gr.  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  also  learned  Heb. ;  be- 
came teacher  in  1516  at  Bale,  where  he  assisted  Erasmus  in 
his  Annotations  on  the  N.  T.  Luther's  writings  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  and  for  some  time  he  was  chaplain 
to  Franz  von  Sickingen.  In  1522  he  returned  to  Bale  as 
preacher  and  prof,  in  theol.,  and  succeeded  in  introducing 
the  Ref .  in  Bale  and  Ulm.  In  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper  he  gradually  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingh. 
]).  Nov.  24,  1531. 

(Ecumenical  Council.    See  COUNCIL,  (ECUMENICAL. 

«Ed'ipus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  was  exposed  by  his  father  on  account 
of  an  ill-boding  oracle,  but  was  saved  by  a  shepherd  and 
brought  to  Corinth.  Misunderstanding  another  oracle,  he 
left  Corinth  and  went  to  Thebes  ;  on  the  way  he  unawares 
slew  his  father,  and  at  Thebes  married  his  mother.  She 
bore  him  2  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  2  daughters, 
Antigone  and  Ismene ;  but  the  horrors  of  his  life  were  re- 
vealed to  him.  Jocasta  hanged  herself  ;  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices slew  each  other ;  CE.  put  out  his  own  eyes  and  wan- 
dered blind,  guided  by  Antigone,  from  Thebes  to  Colonus  in 
Attica,  where  he  d.  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumemdes. 

O2'gir,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  god  of  the  ocean, 
descended  from  the  dark  ages  before  Odin  slew  Ymer,  and 
was  a  iotun  himself,  but  he  was  friendly  to  Odin. 

<El»'lenslager  (ADAM  GOTTLOB),  b.  Nov.  14.  1779,  at 
Frederiksberg.  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen.  With  his  first  pub- 
lications, St.  Ham  Aften  SpU,  Vaulundurs  Saga,  and  Alad- 
din, a  new  period  was  inaugurated  in  Dan.  lit.  He  trav- 
elled from  1805  to  1809  in  Ger.,  Fr.,  Switz.,  and  It. :  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  tragedies,  Hakon  Jarl,  Palnatoke.  and  tor- 
reggio.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  appointed 
prof,  in  aesthetics  at  the  univ.  in  1810.  Meanwhile  a  con- 
troversy between  the  old  rationalism  of  the  18th  century 


and  the  new  romantic  school  broke  out,  and  formed  itself 
into  a  contest  between  Baggesen  and  CE.,  which  lasted  till 
Baggesen  left  Den.  in  1820.  CE.  wrote  during  this  period 
//-/'/'.  Hroars  Xngri,  and  Nordent  GufJer.  D.  Jan.  20, 1850. 

tEiiop'ides  (Oivoiri(m\<;\.  a  Gr.  astron.  and  philos.  of  Chios, 

who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary 

I  of  Anaxagoras  :  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  discovery  of  the 

obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  invented  a  cycle  for  bringing  into 

agreement  the  solar  and  lunar  yr. 

Oer'sted  iH.\xs  CHRISTIAN),  b.  at  RudkjSbing,  in  the 
Dan.  island  of  Langeland,  Aug.  14,  1777.  His  father  was  an 
apothecary,  and  in  the  shop  he  made  his  first  studies  and 
experiments.  In  1794  he  repaired  to  the  Univ.  of  Copenha- 
gen. In  1799  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  was  appointed 
extraordinary  prof,  in  natural  philos.  at  the  univ.  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1806,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  polytechnic 
school  in  Copenhagen.  During  a  scientific  journey  in  Ger. 
in  1812  and  1813  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  identity  of  chemi- 
cal and  electrical  forces.  But  nis  great  discovery  on  this 
point  was  not  made  until  1819,  and  was  communicated  to 
the  world  in  a  little  pamphlet  in  1820 :  Esperimenta  circa 
efficaciam  Conflictus  electrici  in  Acum  magnelicam.  His  other 
writings  comprise  a  large  number  of  minor  essays,  and  2 
larger  works,  Naturlarens  mechaniske  Deel  and  Aanden  i 
Xaturen.  D.  Mar.  9,  1851. 

Of  fa,  king  of  Mercia.  succeeded  Ethelbald  757,  after  de- 
feating his  rival  Beornred ;  defeated  Cynewulf .  king  of  \Ves- 
sex :  conquered  the  "  Welsh  march-land,"  between  the  Sev- 
ern and  the  Wye,  779 :  established  an  undisputed  suzerainty 
over  the  Heptarchy  ;  murdered  Ethelbert,  king  of  E.  Anglia. 
and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  792 ;  founded  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's  ;  drew  up  a  code  of  laws.  D.  July  ~x.i,  T'.W. 

Offenbacn,  of'fen-bahk  (JACQUES),  b.  at  Cologne  June 
21,  1819,  of  Jewish  parentage  :  studied  1835-37  at  Conserva- 
tory of  Paris  ;  established,  1855.  Bouffes  Parisiens,  and  com- 
posed many  burlesque  operas  and  scenes,  of  which  Barbe 
bleue,  Orphee  aiu:  Enfers,  La  Belle  I/eitnt,  and  IM.  Grande 
Dvchesse  were  the  most  applauded.  D.  Oct.  4,  1880. 

Og'den,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ogden  (OGDEN  CITY  P.  (X),  R.  R-  centre,  cap.  of  Weber 
co.,  Ut.,  at  the  junction  of  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers,  at  the 
mouth  of  Ogden  Canon,  has  large  agricultural  and  mining 
interests.  Pop.  1870,  3127 ;  1880.  6069. 

Ogden  (AARON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Elizabethtown,  X.  J.,  Dec. 
3, 1756,  grad.  at  Princeton  1773 ;  served  through  the  Revolu- 
tion, being  successively  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling  and 
to  Gen.  Maxwell,  and  was  distinguished  at  Yorktown  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  was  boundary  com.  for  X.  J.,  U.  8.  Senator 
1801-03.  gov.  1812-13 :  commanded  the  X.  J.  militia  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  became  pres.-gen.  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati.  D.  Apr.  19,  1839. 

Ogden  (JOHN),  b.  at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  in  1824 ;  removed 
in  childhood  to  what  is  now  Crestline,  O. ;  studied  at  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.,  Delaware,  O.,  and  for  3  yrs.  was  prin.  of  its 
normal  dept.,  and  then  for  3  yrs.  of  the  McNeely  (O.)  State 
Xormal  School ;  prin.  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Winona, 
Minn.,  1&59-62 ;  served  in  the  U.  S.  volunteers  1862-65 :  found- 
ed Fisk  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  its  prin. :  afterward 
connected  with  normal  school  at  Worthington,  O. ;  wrote 
The  Science  of  Education. 

Og'densburg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre.  St.  Lawrence  co., 
X.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswe- 
tratchie,  72  m.  below  Lake  Ontario :  was  incorporated  1868. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry.  Pop.  1870,  10,076 ;  1880,  10,341. 

Ogee'chee  Lime,  the  Nysta  capitata,  a  small  tree  of 
the  order  Cornacese.  growing  in  wet  places  in  the  S.  States. 
It  has  a  soft  wood  and  a  sour  edible  red  fruit. 

Ogham  is  the  name  of  a  secret  alphabet  once  in  use  by 
the  Irish  and  other  Celtic  nations.  It  is  often  used  on  tomb- 
stones, and  such  stones  are  frequent  in  Ire. 

O'sle  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Md.  in  1749,  was  in  the  provincii 
council  before  the  Revolution :  was  gov.  of  Md.  1798-1801. 
D    July  6.  1809.  —  SAMUEL  OGLE,  proprietary  gov.  of  Md. 
1735-42  and  1747-52,  had  held  office  in  Ire     D.  1751. 

O'glesby  (RICHARD  JAMES),  b.  in  Oldham  co.,  Ky.,  July 
25  1824 ;  left  an  orphan  at  8,  he  removed  to  Decatur,  111.,  in 
1836;  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  meanwhile  studying 
law,  and  in  1845  commenced  practice  at  Sullivan.  In  18 
he  returned  to  Decatur,  and  was  commissioned  first  lieut. 
in  the  4th  111.  regiment,  with  which  he  participated  at  ^  era 
Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo.  Resuming  his  practice  at  Decatur 
in  1847,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  Louisville  Law 
School,  graduating  in  1848 ;  in  1849  went  overland  to  Cal. 
and  engaged  in  mining  until  1851,  when  he  again  resumed 
practice  at  Decatur.  In  1858  he  was  defeated  for  Cong.,  but 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1860 ;  resigned,  and  be- 
came col.  of  the  8th  111.  Volunteers  ;  commanded  a  bngad 
at  capture  of  Fts.  Henry  and  Donelson :  made  brig.-gen. 
Mar.  21,  1862,  remaining  in  command  of  brigade  until  thj 
battle  of  Corinth,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  disable 
until  Apr.  1863,  when  he  returned  to  duty,  having  meanwhile 
(Nov.  1862)  been  promoted  to  be  maj -gen.  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  16th  corps.  Resigned  Mav  1864.  and  m  Nov. 
was  elected  gov.  of  111.  (1865-69) ;  re-elected  in  1872,  but 
chosen  U.  S.  Senator  Jan.  1873. 

O'glethorpe  (JAMES  EDWARD),  b.  in  Lond.  Di 
entered  the  army  1710;  went  to  Ox.  1714:  served  under 
Prince  EugeneTnd  Maryborough  1715-17;  entered  Part  in 
1722-  obtained  a  charter  in  17-32  and  a  grant  for  the  found- 
ing of  Ga. :  founded  Savannah  1733 ;  received  the  Prot. 
emVrants  of  Salzburg  1734.  and  soon  after  revisited  Eng.. 
but  returned  to  Savannah  with  John  and  Charles  U  esley  in 
1735:  in  1736  he  took  a  regiment  of  troops  thither :  became 
in  1737  a  col.  and  commander-in-chief  m  Carolina  and  Ga.  . 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  St.  Augustme  1739-40  and 
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gen.  1765,  when  he  retired  upon  half  pay.    D. 
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Ohi'o,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  U.  S.,  between 
38°  23'  and  41° 
58'  N.  lat.  and 
80°  31'  ami  si- 
4S'  \V.  Ion. ; 
bounded  on 
theN.byMloh. 
and  Lake  Erie, 
on  tin-  E.  by 
Pa.  and  W. 
Va..  on  the  S. 
by  W.  Va.  and 
Ky.,  and  W. 
by  Ind.; great- 
est length 
from  N.  to  8., 
about  210  m.  ; 
breadth,  195 
m.;area,41,060 
sq.  m.  or  26,- 
278,4(10  acres. 

Face  of  the 
Country,  Etc. 
—The  greater 
part  of  the 
surface  is  a 

table-land  about  1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  rising  to  a 
height  of  1300  or  1400  ft.  on  the  watershed  which  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  the  tributaries  of  O. 
River,  and  attaining  nearly  the  same  height  in  the  line  of 
hills  which  crosses  the  State  just  below  the  parallel  of  40°. 
From  this  table-land  there  is  a  gentle  descent  to  Lake  Erie 
on  the  N.,  and  a  somewhat  more  rapid  descent  to  O.  River 
on  the  S.  In  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  State  there  are 
prairies  of  considerable  extent.  The  lake-shore  of  the  State 
is  230  m.  in  length,  and  O.  River  has  a  course  of  436  m.  of 
navigable  waters  along  the  S.  and  S.  E.  The  rivers  of  the 
State  are  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  on  the  N.  bank— viz. 
the  Mahoning,  the  Muskingum  (formed  by  the  junction  of 
Walhonding  and  Tuscarawas  rivers),  the  Scioto  and_  its 
prln.  affluent,  the  Olentangy  or  Whetstone  River,  the  Little 
Miami,  and  the  Great  Miami.  The  prin.  rivers  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie  are  the  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermilion, 
Black,  Rocky.  Cuyahoga,  Chagrin,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and 
Conneaut.  The  lake-shore  has  not  many  bays  or  indenta- 
tions, but  there  are  good  harbors  at  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
and  Maumee  Bay. 

Mineraloyy.—The  Carboniferous  system  as  developed  in 
O.  is  a  portion  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field.  It  occu- 
pies in  O.  about  12,000  sq.  m.  But  though  all  the  groups 
round  in  this  area  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  they 
are  by  no  means  all  of  them  coal-bearing.  Beginning  with 
the  W.  border  of  the  coal-field,  a  short  distance  E.  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  following  a  nearly  N.  N.  E.  line  almost  to  Lake 
Erie,  the  strata  are  developed  in  the  following  order  :  the 
Waverley  group,  succeeding  immediately  to  the  Erie  shale, 
and  consisting  of  the  Cuyanoga  shale,  the  Berea  grit,  the 
Bedford,  Cleveland,  and  other  shales ;  next  above  this 
comes  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  succeeded  by  a 
thick  conglomerate ;  and  next  in  order  the  lower  coal- 
measures,  in  which,  interstratified  with  fire-clays,  sand- 
stones, limestones,  and  shales,  there  are  7  distinct  veins  of 
coal  of  different  qualities,  but  all  or  nearly  all  valuable 
either  for  combustion,  smelting,  or  gas-producing  purposes. 
The  lower  coal-measures  have  an  average  thickness  of  about 
400  ft.  Next  to  these  succeed  the  lower  barren  measures, 
also  about  400  ft.  thick,  in  which  there  are  local  seams  of 
coal  occurring  among  the  beds  of  limestones,  sandstones, 
and  shale.  The  upper  coal-measures  come  next,  about  350 
ft.  in  thickness,  and,  like  the  lower  coal-measures,  contain- 
ing, interstratified  with  sandstones,  limestones,  clays,  and 
shale,  6  more  coal-veins,  some  of  them  of  great  value.  Still 
above  this  are  found  irregular  deposits,  in  some  places  at- 
taining a  thickness  of  300  ft.,  of  what  are  known  as  the 
upper  barren  measures,  containing  thin  local  seams  of  coal. 
The  amount  of  coal  in  this  dist.  is  roughly  calculated  at 
3,000,000,000  tons.  The  Devonian  system  comes  to  the  sur- 
face in  immediate  connection  with  the  Waverley  group, 
which  forms  the  rim  of  the  coal-basin  on  its  W.  side.  Here 
we  have  in  descending  order  the  Erie  shales,  the  shales, 
flagstones,  limestones,  and  water-lime  of  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  groups ;  the  slates,  shales,  and  limestones  of  the 
Hamilton  group,  a  narrow  belt  of  the  L'tica  shales  ;  and  the 
Silurian  system  comes  to  the  surface  with  its  limestone  and 
sandstone  strata  of  the  Niagara  group,  underlaid  imme- 
diately by  the  Helderberg  limestones.  Iron  ore  of  excellent 
quality  extends  over  an  area  of  nearly  12,000  m  in  the  S 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  coal  is  readily  accessible.  The 
amount  of  iron  ore  mined  annually  exceed  600,000  tons.  Salt 
is  also  largely  produced  from  salt  springs.  Petroleum  is 
produced  to  the  extent  of  about  1,500,000  gals,  in  the  State  ; 
lime  is  burned  to  the  amount  of  500,000  barrels,  and  water- 
cement  to  a  moderate  extent.  There  are  numerous  quarries 
of  excellent  sandstone  and  limestone  for  building,  and 
grindstones  and  buhr  or  mill  stones.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs  in  the  State,  and  large  deposits  of  marl  in 
the  Maumee  Valley  and  elsewhere. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— In  1820  nearly  4/B  of  the  surface  of 
the  State  was  covered  with  forests  ;  now  there  is  but  little 
more  than  '/».  The  prin.  forest  trees  are,  among  the  ever- 
greens, a  few  pines,  hemlocks,  tamaracks,  cypresses,  and 
spruce,  mainly  found  in  the  N.  portions  of  the  State,  and 
some  of  them  only  in  the  swamps  ;  and  of  deciduous  trees 
white,  red,  Spanish,  black,  burr,  swamp,  jack,  and  swamp 
white  oak,  blue,  white,  and  black  ash,  beech,  black,  sugar 
and  red  or  swamp  maple,  butternut,  shagbark,  thick  shell- 
bark,  mockernut,  and  pignut  hickory,  white,  red  or  slippery 
and  water  elm,  sycamore,  hackberry,  dogwood,  ironwood, 
hop  hornbeam,  black  walnut,  butternut,  yellow  poplar  or 
tulip  tree,  buckeye,  papaw,  5  species  of  poplar,  including 


the  white  poplar,  quaking  ash,  cottouwood,  balsam  poplar 
or  tacamahac,  and  balm  of  Gilead  ;  red  and  wild  or  black 
cherry,  linden,  5  species  of  thorn,  honey  locust,  box  elder, 
redbud,  Ky.  coffee  tree,  several  species  of  mulberry,  gum 
tree,  sassafras-,  etc.  The  flora  of  the  State  includes  most  of 
the  flowering  plants  common  to  the  E.  States  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  peculiar  to  the  Miss.  Valley.  Among 
the  medicinal  plants,  ginseng,  valerian,  Colombo,  gentian, 
cohosh,  mandrake,  blood  and  snake  roots  are  indigenous. 

Climate.— There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
climate  of  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of  the  State  :  the  former 
is  characterized  by  rigorous  winters  and  generally  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  which  lies  long  on  the  ground.  The  summers 
and  autumns  are  temperate  and  agreeable.  In  the  S.  part 
the  summers  are  long,  and  characterized  often  by  intense 
heat.  The  winters  are  usually  mild,  with  but  .little  snow. 
The  State  is  very  healthful.  Mean  temperature'  of  the  jr. — 
Cleveland  (lat.  41°  30',  Ion.  81°  47',  elevation  685  ft.),  45.87°  ; 
Portsmouth  (lat,  38°  45',  Ion.  82°  54',  elevation  523  ft.),  55.83°. 
Mean  annual  rainfall— Cleveland,  38.43  inches  ;  Portsmouth, 
38.32  inches. 

Zoology.— Very  few  of  the  larger  wild  animals  are  left  in 
the  State.  The  bear  is  nearly  extinct ;  the  large  or  gray  wolf 
and  the  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  are  rare ;  deer  are  occasionally 
seen,  and  the  raccoon,  opossum,  skunk,  weasel,  ground-hog, 
as  well  as  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels,  and  the  smaller  rodents 
are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Game-birds  are 
plentiful  in  their  season,  and  most  of  the  birds  of  prey  and 
song_-birds  found  in  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  are  found  in  O.  Of  the 
reptiles,  the  number  and  species  are  those  common  to  Pa. 
and  the  States  of  the  Miss.  Valley.  Most  of  the  streams  are 
stocked  with  trout,  black  bass,  perch,  roach,  and  other 
fresh-water  fish,  considerable  attention  having  been  paid 
to  fish-culture.  Lake  Erie  has  a  bountiful  supply  of  the 
lake  white-fish,  the  salmon  or  lake  trout,  etc. 

Agricultural  Productions. —  By  the  census  of  1880  O.  pro- 
duced of  the  great  cereals— Indian  corn,  111,877,124  bushels 
(ranking  fifth  in  order  of  production) ;  wheat,  46,014,869 
bushels  (ranking  third  in  production) ;  oats,  28,664,505 
bushels ;  barley,  1,707,129  bushels  ;  rye,  389,221  bushels  ; 
buckwheat,  280,229  bushels.  The  wool  clip  of  1880  yielded 
25,003,756  Ibs.  Of  tobacco  there  were  raised,  in  the  census 
year  1879,  34,735,235  Ibs.,  it  being  the  4th  largest  production 
among  the  States,  the  crop  being  valued  at  $2,653,234. 

Farm  Animals.— By  census  of  1880  O.  had  736,478  horses, 
19,481  mules,  1,860,186  cattle,  4,902,486  sheep,  3,141,333  swine. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  larger  than  in  any  other  State. 

Fisheries.—  These  are  quite  valuable,  principally  on  Lake 
Erie,  though  the  O.  and  other  rivers  have  furnished  im- 
portant contributions  to.  the  food-supply.  Total  value  of 
fish  taken  in  1880,  $518,420. 

Manufactures.— O.  is  a  great  manufacturing  State,  produc- 
ing furniture,  textile  fabrics,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
glassware,  pottery,  wooden- ware,  agricultural  implements, 
machinery,  etc.  In  1880  there  were  in  all  20,699  manufacto- 
ries, employing  183,609  hands,  paying  in  wages  $62,103,800, 
with  capital  invested  of  $188,939,614 ;  aggregate  products, 
$348,298,390.  The  value  of  iron  and  steel  fabrics  produced 
was  $34,918,360,  and  of  glassware  $1,549,320.  The  amount  of 
coal  mined  in  1881  was  8,250,000  tons,  ranking  O.  as  second 
in  the  production  of  this  staple.  The  salt  industry  in  1880 
employed  25  establishments,  with  $832,600  capital,  producing 
2,650,301  bushels,  valued  at  $363,791.  The  cotton  factories 
in  1880  ran  42  looms,  14,328  spindles,  employing  563  persons, 
and  using  10,597  bales  of  cotton. 

Jfailroads,  Etc.— In  Jan.  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  O. 
6664  m.  of  railway  (this  State  ranking  second  in  railroad 
mileage).  Cost  of  railways  and  equipments,  $610,728,103 ; 
net  earnings,  $24,414,142 ;  paying  interest  and  dividends, 
$17,875,597.  Several  great  trunk  lines  permeate  the  State, 
notably  the  O.  Central,  Lake  Shore,  N.  Y.,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 
Cleve.,  Col.,  Cin.,  and  Indianapolis,  and  Pittsburg,  Ft. 
Wayne  and  Chicago.  There  are  736  m.  of  canals  in  O. 

Finances.— The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1881  was 
—  real  estate,  $1,097,509,830;  personal,  $427,936,111;  total, 
$1,525,445,941.  Rate  of  State  tax,  29  cents  on  $100,  produc- 
ing $4,479,089  ;  aggregate  raised  by  taxation,  1880,  State,  co., 
and  municipal,  $25,756,658,  exceeding  the  taxation  of  any 
State  except  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  State  debt,  Nov.  1881,  $5,200,000 ; 
total  indebtedness,  State  and  local,  $48,753,954. 

Commerce. — Direct  foreign  commerce  is  small,  the  imports 
of  the  3  customs  dists.  in  1881  being  $234,958;  domestic  ex- 
ports, $5,042,007.  The  indirect  exportation,  however,  is 
heavy,  and  the  internal  commerce  is  prodigious,  both  by 
R.  R.,  rivers,  and  lakes.  Q.'s  shipping  in  1881  aggregated  222 
steam  vessels  and  196  sailing  vessels,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  139,509  tons. 

Banking  Institutions. — There  were  in  operation,  Oct.  1881, 
in  O.,  171  national  banks,  with  capital  of  $25,689,000 ;  cir- 
culation, $19,413,343;  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation, 
$22,187,300;  aggregate  deposits,  $53,991,092.  There  were 
also  35  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $2,792,180  capital 
and  $9,824,966  deposits;  225  private  bankers,  with  $4,996,387 
capital  and  $23,759,529  deposits  ;  and  6  savings  banks,  with 
$11,195,102  deposits.  Of  insurance  cos.  there  were  38  re- 
ported in  1881,  paying  losses  that  yr.  of  $2,353,400 ;  risks 
written,  1880,  $382,178,150;  premiums  received,  $3,981,958. 

Education,  Etc.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(6-21  yrs.)  in  1879  was  1,043,320 ;  number  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  1880,  752,442,  with  average  daily  attendance  of 
495,924.  Aggregate  expenditure  for  public  schools,  1880, 
$7,707,630,  of  which  teachers'  salaries  required  $4,972,541. 
There  were  35  univs.  and  colls,  in  1880,  with  348  instructors 
and  5694  students,  paying  in  tuition  fees  $120,948.  Normal 
schools,  acads.,  and  female  sems.  abound,  and  commercial 
colls,  are  found  in  all  the  larger  cities.  The  law  and  med. 
schools  of  Cin.  and  Cleveland  are  largely  attended.  The  O. 
Lmv.  at  Athens,  Marietta  Coll.,  Miami  Univ.  at  Oxford, 
Kenyon  Coll.  at  Gambier,  Antioch  Coll.  at  Yellow  Springs, 
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and  the  Cincinnati  Univ.  are  among  the  prin.    There  were 
published  in  O.  in  1882,  692  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of 
which  49  were  daily. 
Churches.—  The    M.  E.  takes  the  lead,  having  2121  chs., 
782  ministers,   and   183,573  members  :  Lutherans,  572  chs., 
-320  ministers,  70,500  members  ;  Presbs.,  588  chs.,  504  minis- 
ters, 68,893  members;  Baps.,  622  chs.,  439  ministers,  49,040 
members  ;  R.  Oaths.,  472  chs.,  390  priests,  and  about  370,000 
Catholic  pop.;  Christians  (Disciples  of  Christ),  425  chs.,  217 
ministers,  45,500  members  ;   and  30  other  denominations, 
having  from  40.000  to  100  members  each. 
Population.  —In  1860.  2.339,511  :  1870.  2,665,260  ;  1880,  3,198,062 
t  white  3.117,920,  colored  80,142,  including  109  Chi.,  3  Japanese, 
and  130  Indians). 
PritK-ijxtl  OV<V*  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.—  Cincinnati,  255,139; 
Cleveland,  160,146:  Columbus  (cap.),  51,647;  Toledo,  50,137; 
Dayton,  38,678  :  Springfield,  20,730  ;  Zanesville,  18,113  ;  Akron, 
16,512  ;    Sandusky.    15,838  ;    Youngstown,    15,435  ;    Canton, 
12.258;  Hamilton,  12.122;  Steubenville,  12,093;  Portsmouth, 
11.321:  Chillicothe,  10,938;  Mansfield,  9859;  Newark,  9600; 
Ironton,  8857;  Fremont,  8446;  Bellaire,  8025;  Tiffin,  7879; 
Lima,  7567  ;  Xenia,  7026  ;  Delaware.  6894  ;  Massillon,  6836  ; 
Urbana.  6252;   Circleville,  6046:  Wooster,  5840;  Norwalk, 
5704  ;  Gallon,  5635  ;  Marietta,  5444. 

found  Indians  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  of  X.  Y. 
or  Pa.    There  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  white  settlers 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  previous  to  Apr.  1788,  when  a 
colony  from  N.   Eng.  founded  Marietta.     In  Dec.  of  the 
same  yr.  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Cin. 
Va..  Mass.,  Conn.,  and  X.  Y.,  all  laid  claim  to  portions  of  the 
terr.,  but  all  eventually  ceded  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  the  U.  S.,  Va.  and  Conn,  reserving,  however,  the  owner- 
ship of  about  3,700,000  acres  each—  the  Conn,  lands  forming 
what  was  called  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  Va.  the  region 
about  the  Falls  of  the  O..  which  eventually  became  apart  of 
Ind.    The  Western  Reserve  began  to  be  settled  about  1800. 
Settlers  suffered  from  Indian  incursions  from  1792  till  about 
1799.    O.  was  admitted  into  the  U.  as  a  State  Nov.  29,  1802, 
with  nearly  its  present  boundaries.    During  war  of  1812  it 
suffered  from  repeated  raids  of  Brit,  and  Indian  bands.    The 
most  noteworthy  action  of  that  war.  so  far  as  O.  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  fought  Sept.  10,  1813, 
at  Put-in-Bay.  in  which  C'om.  O.  H.  Perry  defeated  a  superior 
Brit,  squadron.    The  growth  of  the  State  since  that  time  has 
been  rapid  but  uneventful.    From  no  other  State  was  there 
so  long  or  so  grand  a  list  of  the  foremost  actors  in  the  late 
c.  war.    During  the  war  one  of  her  most  honored  citizens 
was  sec.  of  the  treas.  and  subsequently  chief-justice  of  the 
U.  S.  ;  another  was  sec.  of  war  ;  another  was  the  first  gen.- 
in-chief  .     The   State  was  twice  subjected  to  raids  from 
Confed.  bands,  the  second  time  at  the  hands  of  the  guerilla 
chief,  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan. 
Governors. 
TERRITORIAL.                 iWilliam  Bebb  1846-49 

i 
COUNTIES. 

•Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Adams 

A-P 
3-D 
3-G 
1-J 
7-G 
4-D 
6-1 
8-D 
6-C 
4-1 
6-D 
5-D 
7-C 
7-D 
3-J 
4-G 
3-F 
2-H 
5-C 
2-C 
4-E 
2-F 
6-F 
6-E 
5-E 
1-D 
8-G 
2-1 
6-D 
5-H 
7-C 
2-D 
3-D 
4-1 
8-D 
7-D 
6-F 
4-G 
2-F 
7-F 
4-J 
4-F 
1-1 
8-F 
S-F 
4-D 
S-G 
1-E 
5-E 
3-J 
4-E 
2-G 
7-G 
4-C 
5-C 
6-1 
6-C 
6-H 
4-F 
5-G 
6-H 
1-E 
2-C 
6-G 
6-E 
7-E 
3-1 
6-C 
2-D 
3-F 
7-E 
2-E 
8-E 
8-E 
4-C 
3-H 
2-H 
2-J 
4-H 
4-E 
3-C 
7-F 
6-C 
7-H 
3-G 
1-C 
2-D 
3-E 

20,750 
23,623 
21,933 
32.517 
23.768 
•JiJ.i'41 
39,714 
30,802 
39,912 
14,491 
24,188 
32,070 
34,'>68 
21,914 
38,299 
23,600 
25,556 
138,010 
38,278 
15,719 
25,175 
28,188 
31,138 
17,170 
63,019 
17,789 
55,545 
14,190 
28,038 
43,838 
260,370 
83,847 
18,714 
18,682 
14,028 
29,133 
17,925 
18,177 
28,532 
21,759 
89,188 
26,333 
15,935 
31,380 
35,756 
23,028 
30,308 
46,724 
15,6:33 
31,001 
16,184 
20,092 
31,465 
17,254 
32,740 
25,779 
64,006 
80,363 
18,583 
44,886 
1S.W9 
13,364 
8,544 
18,453 
84,875 
15,447 
24,584 
21,809 
17,081 
32,516 
37,097 
85,503 
29.302 
30,827 
40,748 
52,508 
34,674 
38,659 
33,840 
18,730 
15,823 
15,027 
26,689 
40,609 
35,116 
20,991 
24,59t> 
18,553 

2,665,260 

24,005 
31,314 
23,883 
37,139 
28,411 
25.444 
49,638 
38.911   1 
42,579   ] 
16,416 
27,817 
41,948 
36,713 
24,756 
48,602 
26,642 
30,58! 
196,943 
40,496 
88,515 
27,381 
32,640 
34,284 
20,364 
86,797 
21,053 
28,124 
14,251 
31,349 
87,197 
313,374 
27,784 
87,023 
20,456 
20,585 
30,281 
21,126 
20,776 
31,609 
83,686 
33,018 
87,431 
16,326 
39,068 
40,450 
86,867 
35.526 
67,377 
20,129 
42,871 
20,565 
21,453 
32.325 
21,808 
36,158 
26,496 
78,550 
•    20,074 
19,072 
49,771 
21,13* 
19,762 
13,4><5 
28,818 
27,415 
17.9-27 
27,500 
54,533 
23,713 
36,306 
•  40,307 
32,057 
33,511 
36,947 
24,137 
64,031 
43,788 
44,«80 
40,198 
22,375 
23,028 
17,223 
28,392 
43,244 
40,076 
23,821 
34,022 
22,395 

'  3,198,062 

West  Union.... 

626 
7,567 
3,004 
1.008 
2,457 
2,765 
1,188 
1,293 
12,122 
1,136 
6,«52 
20,730 
1,015 
2,745 
8.028 
3,044 
3,835 

Lima  ! 

1  Ashland  

Ashland  i 

Ashtabula  
Athens  

Jeffersou  
Athens  j 
Wapakoneta  
St.  Clalnville  l 
Georgetown  

Arthur  St.  Clair.  July  1788-1802  Seabury  Ford...  Jan.  1849-50 
C.  W.  Bvrd  (acting)  .  ..1802-03  Reuben  Wood.  ...1850-  July  '53 
STATE.                      William  Medill  (acfg), 
Edward  Tiffin  1803-07                        Julv  1853-Jan.  '54 
Thomas  Kirker  (act  )    1807-08  !  William  Medill        1854-56 

i  Butler  

Carroll  
Champaign  
Clark        

Carrollton  
Urbana  .' 
Springfield  
Batavia  

Samuel  Huntington.  .  .  1808-10  Salmon  P.  Chase  ,       .  .  1856-60 
Return  Jona.  Meigs.  .  .  1810-14  William  Dennison  1860-62 
Othniel  Looker  (act  )         1814  David  Tod               .  .  1862-64 

Clermont  
Clinton  

Thomas  Worthington.  1814-18  John  Brough*  1864-65 

Columbians  

Ethan  Allen  Brown.  .  .  1818-22  C.  Anderson  (acting).  1865-66 
Allen  Trimble  (act.)  ..        1822  Jacob  Dolson  Cox.  ..    1866-68 
Jeremiah  Morrow  ...  1822-26  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  .  .  1868-72 
Allen  Trimble  1826-30  Edward  F.  Noyes  1872-74 
Duncan  McArthur....  1830-32  William  Allen  1874-76 
Robert  Lucas  1832-36  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  .  1876-77 

Bucvrus  

Cleveland  

160,146 
3,535 
5.907 
6,894 
15,838 
6,803 
3,798 
51,647 
1,905 

Greenville  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Delaware  
Sanduskv    

Fairfield  

Lancaster 
Washington  C.-H.. 
Columbus  

Joseph  Vance  1836-38  Thomas  L.  Young  1877-78 
Wilson  Shannon  1838-40  Richard  M.  Bishop.  .  .  .  1878-80 
Thomas  Corwin  1840-42  Charles  Foster  1880-84 

Franklin  

Gallia  

Gallipolis.  

4,400 
1,081 
7,086 
2,883 
255,139 
4,633 
3,940 
1,817 
3,038 
3,834 
2,666 
1,814 
5.704 
3,031 
12,093 
5,249 
3,841 
8,857 
9,600 
3,998 
4,777 
50,137 
3,067 
15,435 
3,899 
1,484 
5,5«> 
1,346 
3,803 
861 
38,678 
1,473 
1,216 
18,113 
602 
1,600 
454 
1,357 
6,046 
1,539 
3,255 
2,143 
1,293 
9,859 
10,938 
8,446 
11,321 
7,879 
3,823 
12,858 
16,512 
4,428 
3,070 
4,061 
4,079 
900 
2,703 
5.444 
5,840 
2,952 
1,539 
3,540 

Wilson  Shannon  1842-44  George  Hoadly   1884-86 
T.  W.  Bartley  (acting)  .        1844 
Mordecai  Bartley  1844-46 
REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 
Ohio  River,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Miss, 
in  respect  to  its  discharge  of  water,  which  averages  158,000 
cubic  ft.  per  second,  that  of  the  Mo.  being  but  120,000  ft. 
It  originates  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and   Monongahela  rivers.    Its  length  below  Pitts- 
burg  'is  975m.  ;  total  length  to  its  ultimate  source,  1265  tn. 
A  straight  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo,  111.,  at  its  mouth, 
measures  615  m.    Its  drainage  area  is  202,400  sq.  m.  accord- 
ing to  Ellet,  214,000  according  to  Humphreys.    Its  eleva- 
tion at  Cairo  is  322  ft.,  at  Pittsburg,  1021  ft.  ;  mean  fall.  .72 
ft  to  the  m.  ;  mean  rate  of  flow,  about  3  m.  an  hour  ;  mean 
rise  in  flood,  some  30  ft.  above  extreme  low  water  :  maxi- 
mum rise  exceeds  60  ft.    Above  Cin.  it  is  in  many  places 
fordable  at  low  water,  and  is  then  for  6  or  8  weeks  scarcely 
navigable.    It  has  two  classes  of  islands:  one  kind  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  other  mere  sand-banks  called  "  tow-heads    by 
boatmen      With  its  numerous  tributaries  (some  of  them 
navigable  the  yr.  through),  it  has  fully  5000  m.  of  high-water 
navigation.    It  has  no  important  rapids  except  at  Louisville 
Ky..  where  it  falls  22^  ft.  in  2m.    It  was  discovered  in  1680 
by  the  Fr.  under  La  Salle,  and  was  called  by  them  La  BtUe 
Riviere  ("  the  beautiful  river"). 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,,  at  Delaware.  O..  was 
founded   in  1843.     The  institution   is   liberally  endowed. 
The  grounds  are  planted  with  over  500  vaneties  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  constituting  an  arboretum  of  rare  excellence, 
which,  when  completed,  is  designed  to  contain  a  specimen 
of  even-  species,  native  and  foreign,  which  can  be  made  to 
grow  in  the  lat.  of  its  location.    The  museum  comprises  2 
Sistinct  cabinets:  (1)  the  Prescott  Cabinet,  devoted"  to  the 
gen  dept.  of  nat.  hist.  ;  (2)  the  Mann  Cabinet,  devoted  to  the 

"^h^mSRa  8»«),  b.  at  Erlangen,  Bavaria  Mar. 

ws^^^^fssp;^^ 

PoFvtechnic  School  in  Nuremberg  in  1833  and  prof  in  1849 
at  Munich,  where  he  d.  July  7,  1874.    He  discovered  the  so 
called  Ohm's  Law.    Wrote  Beitragezur  X***gj*»**  and 
Bestimmung  des  Getetzet,  nach  wdchem  die  MetaUe  die  C( 

^iT^tef  tKsidue  left  after  the  expression  of  fixed 
oils  from  crushed  or  ground  seed  .of  'any  \md  ^  It  .is  used 
both  as  food  and  as  a.  direct  fertilizer     The  ^J  Q  C 

^Sfi?io^AtocSai^«eM^ 

thl  U  8  to  G  Br  It     Cotton-seed  meal  is  used  for  feeding  cat- 
tle and  'is  a  valuable  manure.    Rape  cake  and  colza-cake 
are  fed  to  sheep  or  applied  directly  to  the  land.    Stale  and 
rancid  cakes  are  fit  only  for  manure.                       AllP^henv 
Oil  City,  R.  R.  centre,  \  enango  co    Pa.,  on  Allegheny 
River,  in  the  centre  of  the  oil  dist.  of  Pa.    Pop.  1870,  2276  , 
1880.  73K5                                       obtained  from  the  liver  of 

£SS38as£»s|SH(M 

N  Eng  .  G!  Brit  ,  and  Nor.    The  fish  caught  near  the  shore 

Xenia  

Cambridge  

Cincinnati  

Hancock   

Findlay  
Kenton  

Cadiz  

Highland  i  ... 

Hillsborough  

Hocking 

Millersburg  

Norwalk  

Jackson  

Steubenville  

Knor  . 

Lake 

Painesville  

Newark  

Bellefontaine  
Elyria  
Toledo  

Lorai  n  
Madison".'.!!'.".'.!!! 

Marion..  f.... 

Marion  

Medina  

Pomeroy  

Mercer 

Celina  

Miami 

Troy  

Woodstield  

1  Montgomery  

McConnellsville.  .. 
Mt.  Gilead  

Muskingum  

Caldwell  

Ottawa  .  . 

PortClintoa  
Paulding  

Perrv 

New  Lexington  — 
Circleville  
Waverly  
Ravenna  
Eaton  

Pickawav.... 

Pike.      ... 

Portage  
•PreblJ.  

Richland  

;ROSS  

Sandusky  
iScioto  
Seneca  
Shelby  
Stark!  

Mansfield  
Chillicothe  

Portsmouth  
Tiffin  

».-::::::•:::: 

Akron  • 
Warren  

Summit  

TuEcarawas  

VanWert.... 
Vinton  

New  Philadelphia. 
Marvsville  
Van'Wert  
iMcArthnr  

Washington  
Wayne  
William.  
Wood 

Marietta  
Wooster  
Bryan  
Bowling  Green.... 
Upper  Sandusky... 

Wvandot 

Total  

«  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Ohio. 

History.  —  The  first  explorations  of  the  present  terr.  of  C 
were  made  by  the  Fr.  under  La  Salle  about  1680.    Prior  t« 
La  Salle  's  discovery  the  greater  part  of  O.  was  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  Indians  superior  in  intelligence  and  civilization  to 
t  he  aborigines  found  here  by  the  Fr.    Their  mounds  and  f  pi 
tifications  were  constructed  with  an  artistic  skill  to  wni< 
The  Indians  of  the  last  2  or  3  centuries  can  lay  no  claim 
But  when  the  Fr.  soldiers  passed  through  the  country  th 

•  Died  In  office  . 
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OIL  FROM  COAL— OILS. 


are  promptly  landed,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fresh 


UI1U         [Jiilt;  UU.  -it  10  v^icat,   **fc""  *Y**    «*J         A '  i      „.  ,11 

ly  bland  taste,  but  of  a  disagreeable  fishy  flavor  and  smell. 
Other  varieties  are  called  "  straits  "  and  "  banks  or  Ujgftt- 
brown  "  and  "dark-brown,  "from  their  respective  colois^ 
They  are  prepared  from  livers  which  are  not  perfectly  fresh 
or  have  actually  begun  to  putrefy :  they  have  a  rancid,  off ei 
sive  flavor,  and  are  unfit  for  use  in  med.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plex substance,  containing,  beside  the  usual  ingredients  of 
fats,  certain  biliary  principles  and  small  quantities  of  iodine, 
bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  used  largely  in 
the  arts,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  leather  For  over 
100  yrs.  it  has  been  employed  more  or  less  for  rheumatism, 
gout,  scrofula,  etc.  It  is  now  a  staple  remedy  in  consump- 
tion and  the  above-named  diseases,  and  for  all  conditions 
where  there  seems  to  be  dyspepsia  for  ordinary  forms  ot 
fat,  with  emaciation  and  anaemia.  It  may  be  taken  in 
quantities  of  a  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day,  and  its  fishy 
taste  is  best  disguised  by  enveloping  the  dose  in  the  froth  of 
porter.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Oil  from  Coal.    See  PETROLEUM. 

Oil  from  Shale.    See  PETROLEUM. 

Oil  Gas.    See  GAS  LIGHTING. 

Oil,  Genesee,  a  local  name  for  petroleum. 

Oil,  Mineral.    See  PETROLEUM. 

Oil  of  Liii'seed  [A.-S.  ttng&d],  the  oil  of  flaxseed,  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  for  making  oil-cloths, 
oil-silks,  printer's  ink,  etc.,  its  manufacture  being  among  our 
most  important  industries,  and  the  parent  of  many  others. 
The  seed  is  crushed  and  submitted  to  very  great  pressure 
in  hydraulic  presses,  by  which  means  the  oil  is  for  the  most 
part  removed.  When  the  seed  is  not  heated  the  oil  is  light 
colored,  and  is  called  coldprexsed  oil.  When,  however,  the 
seed-paste  is  heated  after  grinding,  and  pressed  while  still 
hot,  the  oil  is  of  a  little  darker  color,  but  it  is  much  more 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  removed.  (See  OIL-CAKE.)  Ander- 
son found  in  linseed  oil  24.44  per  cent,  of  albuminous  sub- 
stance, 34.00  oil,  30.73  gum,  sugar,  and  cellulose,  3.33  ash, 
and  7.50  water  =  100.  Linseed  also  contains  much  mucil- 
age, which  is  in  the  outer  layer  of  cells  of  the  epidermis ; 
1  pint  of  linseed  boiled  in  10  of  water  gives  a  mucilage  so 
thick  as  to  draw  out  in  threads  and  form  a  dark-colored 
mass  when  dry.  (See  OILS,  OLEIC  ACID.) 

Oil  of  Turpentine.    See  TURPENTINE. 

Oil  of  'l'ii  i-  |><  in  i  in-.  Medicinal  Uses  of.  This  oil 
is  a  powerful  irritant,  speedily  producing  redness  and  burn- 
ing pain  if  kept  too  long  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Given 
internally,  its  most  striking  effect  is  a  tendency  in  anything 
like  overdose  to  cause  great  irritation,  and  even  congestion, 
of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages.  Large  doses  act  as 
an  irritant  poison,  although  death  is  rare.  It  is  used  ex- 
ternally as  a  rubefacient  to  relieve  pain  or  spasm  of  in- 
ternal parts.  For  this  purpose  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot 
water  are  dipped  in  the  oil  previously  slightly  warmed,  and 
after  being  again  wrung  dry  are  laid  upon  the  skin.  They 
should  not  be  applied  longer  than  from  10  to  20  minutes. 
Internally  it  is  given  to  control  hemorrhages.  It  is  specially 
useful  in  bleedings  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  in  the 
ulceration  of  the  latter  organs  in  typhoid  fever.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  vermifuge  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cathartic  en- 
emata.  The  dose  by  the  stomach  ranges  from  a  few  drops 
to  a  fluidrachm,  to  be  given  in  emulsion.  Its  fumes,  volatil- 
ized by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  are  inhaled  to  check 
bleeding  from  the  lungs.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Oil,  Olive,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  European 
olive  (Olea  Europeea),  a  tree  grown  for  this  purpose  from  the 
most  anc.  times,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  "  The 
mean  produce  of  a  tree  in  Fr.  is  about  10  Ibs.  of  oil,  and  in 
It.  15  Ibs.,  but  single  trees  have  been  known  in  fruitful 
seasons  to  produce  300  Ibs.  of  oil."  (HUlhouse.)  Even  the 
purest  virgin  oil  is  turbid  when  first  pressed.  It  clears  itself 
by  simply  standing  in  the  tanks,  which  on  large  estates  are 
masonry  cisterns  under  ground,  where  the  oil  is  kept  at  an 
even  temperature  for  a  long  time,  air  being  excluded,  the 
feculence  settling.  The  color  of  the  best  oil  of  Aix  and  of 
Tuscany  is  greenish. 

The  adulteration  of  O.  O.  is  made  chiefly  at  Marseilles  by 
adding  colza,  rape,  sesame,  cotton-seed,  and  above  all 
ground-nut  oil.  The  "sweet  oil"  of  olives  has  a  peculiar 
flavor,  due  to  the  fruit,  not  to  be  mistaken,  and,  like  other 
acquired  tastes,  much  in  favor.  In  all  S.  Europe  it  replaces 
butter  and  other  animal  fats  for  table  and  culinary  use,  and 
its  production  is  a  very  important  industry.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PKOF.  B.  SILLIMAN,  M.  D.] 

Oil,  Palm.    See  EL^EIS  and  PALM  OIL. 

Oils  [Lat.  oleum:  Gr.  «A<uoi>].  The  oils  are  liquid  fats  (see 
FATS)  existing  ready  formed  in  nature.  They  are  mostly 
fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  stain 
paper  with  a  permanent  greasy  spot,  are  insoluble  in  water 
little  soluble  in  alcohol  (castor  oil  excepted),  completely  dis- 
solved by  ether,  often,  but  not  always,  tasteless  and  odor- 
less, ana  form  soaps  with  alkaline  bases,  setting  free  glyc- 
erine. In  short,  the  oils  are  glycerides,  and  fall  under  the 
general  designation  of  fat-oils,  including  certain  pasty  sorts 
like  palm  oil,  cocoa  oil,  and  other  butter-like  vegetal  fats' 
The  fat  vegetal  oils  are  all  fixed,  while  the  essential  oils  are 
all  volatile.  The  essential  or  volatile  oils  mostly  exist  ready 
formed  in  plants,  from  which  they  are  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion. They  are  distinguished  from  the  fat-oils  not  more  by 
their  volatility  and  odor  than  by  their  action  with  alkaline 
bases,  not  being  capable  of  saponification. 

I.  Vegetable  Oils.— In  plants  the  fat-oils  exist  ready  formed 
secreted  chiefly  in  the  seeds,  sometimes  in  the  flesh  or  pulp 
about  the  seeds,  as  in  the  olive,  dogberry,  etc.,  and  much 
more  rarely  in  the  roots,  as  in  the  earth  -  almond.  The 
vegetal  oils  are  usually  divided  into  2 groups :  (1)  The  drying 
oils,  like  Imseed  oil,  which  on  exposure  to  air  absorb  oxv- 
gen  and  dry  to  a  resinoid  surface  or  varnish ;  and  (2)  the 


fatty  or  non-drying  oils,  including  olive  oil.  The  latter  class 
become  rancid  on  exposure  to  air,  but  as  a  rule  such  oils 
do  not  dry  up,  although  many  thicken. 

Purification  of  Oils.— The  crude  oils  come  from  the  press 
more  or  less  changed  by  the  heat  employed,  and  contami- 
nated by  albumen,  resinous  and  coloring  matter,  which 
must  be  removed  to  fit  the  oils  for  nice  purposes.  The 
treatment  originally  proposed  by  Thenard  in  1801  is  still  in 
gen.  use— mixing  the  oil  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  concentrat- 
ed sulphuric  acid  in  a  lead-lined  vat,  stirring  it  until  it  as- 
sumes a  greenish  tint,  and  finally  as  the  mucilage  is  carbon- 
ized the  whole  mass  blackens.  After  24  hours'  repose  about 
2  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  water,  of  about  170°  F.,  is  added, 
and  the  whole  agitated  vigorously  until  the  liquid  appears 
milky,  when  the  mixture  is  transferred  for  rest  to  large 
reservoirs  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  80°  F.  After 
some  days'  rest  the  clear  oil  is  decanted  and  filtered  either 
through  cotton,  carded  wool,  or  flannel,  sometimes  through 
river-sand  and  branches  of  trees  free  of  leaves.  The  satura- 
tion of  the  acid  is  accomplished  after  Dubrunfaut  by  chalk 
without  so  much  water.  Oils  like  cotton-seed  and  palm  oil 
are  treated  in  Eng.  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassio 
chlorate,  which  rapidly  oxidizes  the  coloring-matters. 

Physical  Properties.— All  the  oils  are  lighter  than  water, 
but  their  densities  vary  greatly  with  temperature  •,  e.  g.  olive 
oil  at  12°  C.  has  sp.  gr.  .919;  at  26°,  .911 ;  and  at  94°,  .862. 
The  congealing  points  of  the  oils  vary  also  greatly,  being 
for  olive  oil  2°  (C.) ;  colza, —6.25°  ;  ground-nut,  —  7°  :  al- 
monds, — 10° ;  grape,  — 16° ;  poppy  and  castor,  — 18°  ;  lin- 
seed, —  27.6°  ;  pine,  —  30°. 

Chemical  Properties.— -The  effects  of  air  upon  the  vegetable 
oils  have  already  been  given.  In  general,  the  non-drying, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  become  rancid  by  exposure  to 
air,  while  the  drying  oils  become  gummy  or  resinous.  This 
effect  is  quickened  or  intensified  by  boiling  them  with  oxide 
of  lead,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  borate  or  acetate  of 
manganese— an  operation  attended  with  the  production  of 
a  high  color.  For  colorless  varnishes  drying  oils  are  treated 
in  the  cold  by  oleate  of  lead  prepared  by  acting  on  oleio 
acid  by  litharge.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  precipitated  by  an  alkali  from  a 
protosalt  of  manganese,  rapidly  washed,  and  incorporated 
with  the  oil.  On  driving  into  the  mixture  a  finely  divided 
current  of  air  the  manganese  is  peroxidized  in  the  midst  of 
the  oil.  giving  after  washing  with  oil  a  colorless  and  very 
drying  oil.  The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  oils  is 
considered  under  OLEIC  ACID,  and  also  under  SOAP.  (For 
CASTOR  OIL,  LINSEED  OIL,  OIL,  OLIVE,  etc.,  see  those  articles.) 

II.  Animal  Oils.— The  animal  oils  and  fats  have  a  const, 
closely  identical  with  the  non-drying  vegetal  oils.    They  are 
in  general  propenylic  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids  (see  FATS  and 
GLYCERINE),  so  rich  in  oleic  acid  as  to  remain  fluid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  while  the  corresponding  glycerides  of 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids  are  more  or  less  solid  fats,  as 
tallow,  mutton  suet,  lard,  etc.    The  animal  oils  have,  as  a 
class,  a  characteristic  and  very  persistent  odor,  referable  to 
their  origin,  which  in  some  of  the  fish  oils  is  peculiarly  of- 
fensive.   This  animal  odor  adheres  to  the  soaps  made  from 
even  the  sweetest  animal  oils  with  great  obstinacy.    The 
liquid  animal  oils  are  largely  derived  from  marine  animals. 
Sperm  oil  occurs  in  the  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale  (Phijseter  macrocephalu*),  mixed  with  spermaceti,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  crystallization  and  pressing  in  the 
cold.    It  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  animal  oils,  and 
bears  the  highest  price.     Whale  or  train  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  blubber  of  the  right  whale  (Balaena  misticetus),  from  the 
black-fish,  and  from  other  species  of  whales.    Its  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  .919  to  .929.    Dolphin  oil  and  porpoise  oil  con- 
tain a  peculiar  fat  called  delphinine,  phocenine,  or  dolphin 
fat.    It  is  a  neutral,  very  mobile  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0.948-0.954, 
of  a  faint,  peculiar,  somewhat  ethereal  odor,  like  that  of 
valeric  acid.    Phocenine  is  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  vale- 
veriens,  and  has  been  separated  by  Berthelot  into  valerio 
acid  and  glycerine.    Seal  oil,  shark  oil,  sea-ca'f  oil  are  fat 
oils  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  these  animals,  and  having 
characteristics  in  common  with  whale  oil.    The  menhaden 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  extensively  taken  for  the  oil  they 
furnish  and  thejlsh-guano  produced  from  the  compressed 
fish  after  boiling'to  separate  the  oil. 

Cod  liver  Oil.    (See  OIL,  COD-LIVER.) 

III.  Essential   or  Volatile  Oils.  —  The  group  or  natural 
family  of  hydrocarbons  which  is  known  as  the  aromatic 
group  embraces  benzole  and  its  homologues  (see  BENZOLE)  ; 
hydrocarbons  of  the  naphthalene  series  and  the  terpenes, 
of  which  turpentine  oil  and  its  isomeres  are  members,  in- 
cluding also  caoutchouc  and    gutta-percha.     The  volatile 
oils  form  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  aromatic  group,  and  to 
this  appendix  are  referred  also,  properly,  the  resins  and 
balsams,  the  bitumens,  and  allied  substances.    We  restrict 
our  remarks  here  to  the  volatile  oils  and  essences  found  al- 
ready formed  in  plants.    The  essential  oils  of  plants  consist 
chiefly  of  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  with  acid  or  oxygenized 
bodies  of  the  same  class.     They  are  mostly  isomeric  or 
polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.    Turpentine  oil  is  the  prod- 
uct of  various  species  of  Coniferae,  and  is  obtained  from 
wounds  or  incisions  in  the  bark,  from  which  it  exudes  in 
combination  with  the  resin  and  other  vegetable  juices,  and 
is  separated  from  them  by  distillation.   While  all  the  volatile 
oils  thus  obtained  from  coniferous  plants  are  alike  in  gen. 
properties,  as  of  odor,  solvent  power,  etc.,  they  really  dif- 
fer much  in  density,  and  more  especially  in  optical  proper- 
ties, some  revolving  the  polarized  beam  to  the  right  (dextro- 
rotatory), while  others  revolve  it  to  the  left  (lasvo-rotatory), 
and  in  unlike  degrees.    Most  kinds  of  turpentine  oils  are 
mixtures  of  2  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric  hydrocarbons, 
differing  in  phys.  and  sometimes  in  chemical  properties. 
The  oxidized  constituents  of  the  essential  oils  are  some- 
times the  direct  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocar- 
bon itself,  in  which  case  they  are  usually  viscid  resins ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  2  classes  appear  distinct— i.  e.  not 
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derivative  of  the  same  primary  nucleus.  The  volatile  oils 
generally  absorb  oxygen  rapidly,  rarefying  and  gaining 
color  in  the  process,  and  sometimes  forming  crystals  of 
camphor-like  bodies.  The  oils  of  lemon,  orange,  etc.  by 
exposure  seem  spontaneously  to  lose  their  delicate  perfume 
and  change  to  the  odor  of  turpentine.  The  volatile  oils  are 
generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  parts  of  plants  in  which 
they  exist,  as  the  leaves,  bark,  roots,  and  even  wood.  Many 
oils  of  delicate  perfume,  like  oil  of  lemons,  orange,  etc.,  exist 
in  cells  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  in  a  state  suf- 
ficiently abundant  to  permit  their  separation  by  pressure, 
while  heat  would  impair  their  delicacy.  The  essences  are 
only  the  watery  solutions  of  essential  oils.  Some  of  the 
volatile  oils  contain  acids,  aldehydes,  etc.,  the  study  of 
which  has  shed  important  light  on  organic  chem.—  e.  g.  oil 
of  wintergreen  ( Gatdtheria  procumbens)  and  meadow-sweet 
(Sniraa  ulinaria)  furnishing  salicylate  of  methyl  and  saly- 
cylic  aldehyde.  Bitter  almonds  furnish  benzole  aldehyde, 
and  aldehydes  of  analogous  const,  are  obtained  from  the 
essential  oils  of  cumin  (Cicuta  virofa),  oil  of  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  etc.  Sulphur  exists  in  certain  oils,  as  of  garlic  and 
mustard.  The  odors  of  volatile  oils  are  by  no  means  all 
agreeable.  Many  are  pungent,  irritating,  and  even  repul- 
sive :  their  taste  is  usually  aromatic,  often  burning.  Alcohol 
and  ether  are  their  proper  solvents.  Many  volatile  oils  are 
the  result  of  decomposition  of  other  compounds  by  heat, 
fermentation,  and  the  action  of  acids :  such  are  eupione, 
creosote,  naphthaline,  fusel  oil,  oil  of  wine.  etc. ;  while 
others  which  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  like  those  of 
Spiraa  ulmaria  and  Oavltheria  procurnbens,  may  be  formed 
artificially.  There  are  some  volatile  oils  of  animal  origin, 
as  in  ants,  castoreum.  skunk,  etc.  The  adulteration  of 
volatile  oils  is  often  practised  with  fixed  oils,  when  it  may 
be  detected  by  a  permanent  greasy  stain  left  on  paper  after 
evaporation  and  warming  ;  by  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil, 
leaving  the  fixed  oil  behind ;  or  by  dissolving  the  volatile  oil 
in  3  or  4  volumes  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  fixed  oil  remains  behind.  Alcohol  is  also  a  fre- 
quent adulterant,  and  may.  when  the  quantity  is  large,  be 
detected  by  dilution  of  the  adulterated  oil  with  water,  when 
it  becomes  very  turbid.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  often  used  to 
adulterate  the  costly  oils  of  the  same  series,  as  of  orange, 
lemon,  neroli,  etc.  It  may  often  be  detected  by  the  smell, 
or  after  setting  fire  to  it  and  then  blowing  it  out.  [From 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  U/tir.  Ci/c.,  by  PROF.  B.  SILLIMAX,  M.  D.] 
Oil,  Seneca,  a  local  name  for  petroleum. 
Oils,  Essential.  See  OILS. 
Oils,  Volatile.  See  OILS. 

Ojeda,  o-ha'dah,  de  (ALONSO),  b.  at  Cuenca,  Sp.,  about 
1465 ;  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Amer. 
1493 :  led  a  party  of  exploration  to  C'ibao  and  through  the 
interior  of  San  to  Domingo  ;  explored  the  Vega  Real  in  a  sec- 
ond expedition  (Apr.  1494) ;  obtained  command  of  an  inde- 
pendent exploring  expedition ;  set  sail  May  20.  1499,  accom- 
panied by  Americus  Vespucius  ;  discovered  Venezuela  in 
June,  and  returned  to  Sp.  ;  in  1501,  again  accompanied  by 
Vespucius,  made  another  voyage  and  discovered  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba  ;  returning  to  Sp.  in  1508,  he  obtained  a  royal  grant 
of  Nueva  Andalucia  (now  Colombia) ;  founded  the  town  o_f 
San  Sebastian  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien  ;  embarked  for  Hispani- 
ola  in  quest  of  reinforcements  ;  was  put  in  irons  and  earned 
to  Cuba :  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ind- 
ians of  that  island :  ultimately  reached  Hispaniola  in  bro- 
ken health  and  spirits,  and  d.  there  in  1510  or  1511. 

Okecho'bee,  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  the  S.  U.  S., 
lies  in  S.  Fla.,  mostly  in  Brevard  co.  It  is  40  m.  long,  25  m. 
wide,  and  12  ft.  in  maximum  depth.  It  receives  several 
streams,  of  which  Kissimee  River  is  the  most  important.  A 
large  part  of  the  lake  is  grown  up  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Its  waters  are  discharged  through  the  Everglades  without 
any  discoverable  outlet.  Nearly  all  the  shores  are  im- 
penetrable, swampy  jungle,  and  the  lake  itself  is  nearly  in- 
accessible. It  contains  a  few  low  islands.  The  reports  of 
ruined  buildings  upon  these  islands  are  false.  It  is  now 
being  drained.  Area,  1200  sq.  m. 

Okhotsk,  o-kotsk'.  Sea  of,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  E.  shore  of  Asia,  between  the  island  of  Sagha- 
lien.  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  Its  N. 
part  is  frozen  from  Nov.  to  Apr. 

Okolo'na,  on  R.  R.,  Chickasaw  co.,  Miss.    Pop.  1870, 
1410 :  1880,  ia58. 
Okra.    See  GUMBO. 

O'laf,  SAINT,  the  patron  saint  of  Nor.,  b.  about  995,  a  son 
of  Harald  Granske,  a  grandson  of  Harald  the  Fairhaired,  com- 
manded a  viking  fleet  when  12  yrs.  old,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  sea-kings  of  the  N.  before  he  was  19.  In  1014 
he  returned  from  a  pillaging  jaunt  along  the  coasts  of  *T. 
and  Sp.,  and  installed  himself  in  his  patrimony,  the  throne 
of  Nor.  He  now  set  about  introducing  Christianity  among 
his  countrymen,  but  the  Nors.  rose  in  rebellion  against  him, 
and  when  in  1028  Knud  (Canute)  the  Great,  king  of  Den.  and 
Eng.,  who  laid  claim  to  Nor.,  landed  with  an  army  near 
Drontheim,  O.  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Rus.  Two  yrs.  after- 
ward he  returned  with  aid  from  Rus.  and  Swe..  and  gave 
battle  at  Stiklestad,  near  Drontheim,  July  29,  1030,  but  t 
army  was  routed,  and  he  himself  slain  and  buried  on  the 
spot.  In  the  following  century  he  was  canonized. 

Ola'the,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan., 
21  m.  S.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  has  a  commercial  coll.  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  Pop.  1870, 1817 ;  1880,  2285 

Ol'bers  (HEINRICH  WILHELM  MATHIAS),  b.  at  Arbergens, 
near  Bremen,  Oct.  11,  1758:  studied  med.  at  Gottingen,  ana 
practised  as  a  phys.  at  Bremen,  where  he  died.  Mar.  2. ;  184O. 
He  invented  a  new  method  of  calculating  the  orbits  ot 
comets  from  3  observations,  and  his  observations  of  comet! 
enjoy  a  great  reputation.  He  discovered  the  planets  Dallas, 
Mar." 28.  1802,  and  Vesta,  Mar.  29,  1807. 

Old'castle  (Sir  JOHN\  BARON  COBHAM,  b.  in  Eng.  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  :  fought  with  credit 
Fr.  wars ;  obtained  the  title  of  baron  by  ruaiTUige ;  was  an 


early  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  :  took  part  with 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
ecclesiastical  reform,  presenting  a  remonstrance  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Parl.,  entitled  7>>/<v  rune!//*',!,,,*  addressed  to  the 
Part,  of  Eng. ;  wrote  a  number  of  discourses  and  satirical 
verses  ;  declared  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist ;  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  (1413) ;  escaped  to  Scot., 
and  thence  into  Wales ;  was  falsely  accused  of  raising  an 
army  of  20,000  "  Lollards  "  to  overthrow  the  king ;  was 
thereupon  outlawed  by  Parl.  Being  captured  in  Wales,  he 
was  hung  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows  and  burned  to  death 
by  a  slow  fire  at  St.  Giles's  Fields,  Lond.,  Dec.  25, 1417.  ^See 
his  Life,  by  GILPIN,  1808.) 

Old  Cath/ollcs,  a  body  of  seceders  from  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Dollinger  and  other  distinguished 
scholars  of  that  Ch.  The  O.  C.  movement  dates  from  a  pro- 
test against  the  papal  infallibility  decree  of  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1870,  as  being  contrary  to  hist,  and  conscience. 
Dr.  Dollinger.  in  an  open  letter  to  the  abp.  of  Munich  (for- 
merly his  pupil),  declared  (Mar.  28, 1871)  that,  "as  a  Christian, 
as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,  he  could 
not  accept  the  Vatican  decrees : "  whereupon  he  was  ex- 
communicated, Apr.  17,  1871,  as  being  guilty  of  "the  crime 
of  open  and  formal  heresy."  His  colleague.  Prof.  Friedrich, 
incurred  the  same  fate.  The  movement  spread  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  in  Ger.  and  Switz.  It  professed  to  retain 
the  whole  Catholic  system,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
Vatican  decrees,  which  were  regarded  as  dangerous  inno- 
vations. It  never  identified  itself  with  Protestantism  in  any 
form,  and  continues  to  hold  a  medium  position  between 
Romanism  and  the  chs.  of  the  Ref.  It  was  formally  organ- 
ized in  1873  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens 
as  bp.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  Jansenist  bp.  Heykanip 
at  Rotterdam,  Aug.  11, 1873.  and  recognized  in  this  new  dig- 
nity by  the  Prus.  govt.  He  resides  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 
The  O.  C.  or  "  Christian  Catholics  "  of  Switz.  elected  Edward 
Herzog,  formerly  a  priest  at  Olten,  their  bp.  He  was  conse- 
crated by  Bp.  Reinkens  at  Rheinfelden,  Sept.  18,  1876,  and 
resides  at  Berne.  In  1880  he  visited  the  U.  S.  as  a  guest  of 
the  Gen.  Convention  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  then  in  session  at  New 
York.  The  O.  C.  are  most  in  sympathy  with  the  Epis.  Ch. 
of  Eng.  and  Amer.,  but  still  retain  the  mass  and  most  of  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Rom.  Ch.  They  have  a 
theological  faculty  at  Bonn,  and  one  at  Berne.  The  move- 
ment never  extended  beyond  Ger.  and  Switz.,  but  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe,  the  eloquent  ex-preacher  of  Notre  Dame,  occupies  a 
similar  position  in  FT.,  and  has  a  small  congregation  of  ad- 
miring followers  in  Paris.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Ol'denburg,  grand  duchy  of  Ger.,  consists  of  O.  proper, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Ger.  Ocean  and  surrounded  on  the  other 
sides  by  Hanover,  and  comprising  an  area  of  2417  sq.  m., 
with  337.478  inhabs. ;  the  principality  of  Lubeck,  wholly  in- 
closed by  Holstein,  and  comprising  an  area  of  180  sq.  m., 
with  35,145  inhabs. ;  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  situ- 
ated in  Rhenish  Prus.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  143  so.  m., 
with  38,685  inhabs.  O.  proper  is  low  and  flat ;  large  dikes 
have  been  erected  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the 
rivers  Weser  and  Jahde.  The  soil  is  partly  marshy,  partly 
sandy  in  some  places  covered  with  extensive  forests,  in 
other  with  heath.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  the 
chief  occupations  :  there  are  no  manufactures. 

Old'liam,  town  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Med- 
lock,  6  m.  from  Manchester.  In  1760  it  consisted  of  only  GO 
houses,  but  the  discovery  of  rich  coal-mines  in  its  vicmitj 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  large  factories,  and  soon  it 
became  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng. 
Pop.  111,343. 

Oldha'mla,  a  peculiar  organism  having  a  branching, 
plant-like  form,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  a  polyzoon,  by 
others  a  vegetable ;  it  is  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Ire  ,  and  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  known  forms  of 
life ;  it  was  named  after  Dr.  Oldham,  late  director  of  geo- 
logical survey  of  India. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  name  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  members  of  the  Devonian  system  in  Scot.  » 
Wales.    Here  the  most  characteristic  element  in  the  forma- 
tion is  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  term  Old  Red  was  applied  t 
this  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Triassic  red  sandstones,  which 
overlie  the  carboniferous  system,  and  which  received  the 
name  of  the  New  Red  sandstone.    Later  geological  mvesl 
gallons  have  shown  that  the  group  of  rocks  which  m  other 
countries  are  the  equivalents  in  age  of  the  O.  R.  S.  of  Scot, 
sometimes  contain  no  red  sandstone,  and  consist  of  lime- 
stones  shale    etc      The  O.  R.  S.  series  of  Scot,  consists 
mafnly  of  mechanical  sediments  deposited  in  fallow  water 
and  were  formed  by  the  wash  from  near  and  older  Jand, 
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sonous  action  resembling  that  of  digitalis,  best  treated  by  a 
judicious  use  of  stimulants. 

'    Oleais'ter  [Lat.],  Ktirag»>is  anr/iisfifolia.  a  small  tree  o 
the  order  EUeagnaceje,  a  native  of  warm  regions  in  the  O 
World,  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  its  silvery 
foliage.    Its  flowers  are  exceedingly  fragrant. 

Ole  Bull.    See  BULL,  OLE  BORNEMANN. 

Oleflant  Gas.    See  ETHYLENE. 

Olefineg,  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  ethylene,  so 
called  from  their  property  of  forming  oily  compounds  with 
chlorine.  They  are  found  among  the  products  of  destruc- 
tive distillation,  and  may  be  formed  by  the  exposure  of 
paraffines  to  high  temperatures  under  pressure.  (See  ETHY- 
LENE.  HYDROCARBONS,  and  PARAFFINES.) 

O'lelc  Ac'ld.  This  monatomic  acid  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  group  of  fatty  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
olive  oil,  almond  oil.  or  animal  oils  by  a  caustic  alkali,  de- 
composing the  resulting  soap  by  tartaric  acid  and  heating 
the  fatty  acid,  after  first  washing  it  with  water  in  the  water- 
bath  with  half  its  weight  of  oxide  of  lead  in  fine  powder  for 
some  hours.  The  oleate  of  lead,  separated  by  ether  and  fil- 
tration from  the  stearate,  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  deficiency,  and  the  ethereal  solution  of  O.  A. 
is  then  separated  from  the  acid-water,  washed,  and  the 
ether  distilled  from  it.  O.  A.  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  it  on  cooling  in  brilliant  crystals  which  melt 
at  57°  F.  to  a  clear,  colorless  oil.  O.  A.  distils  over  un- 
changed in  a  vacuum,  and  is  even  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decomposition.  It 
is  without  smell  or  taste  when  pure,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions,  and 
In  solutions  it  reacts  neutral.  By  air  it  is  slowly  oxidized  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  when 
melted,  becoming  rancid  both  to  smell  and  taste,  and  then 
develops  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

Very  large  quantities  of  crude  and  high-colored  O.  A.  are 
produced  in  the  lime  saponification  of  lard  and  tallow  by 
Chevreul's  method  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles. 
This  impure  O.  A.,  which  is  found  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  red  oil,  yields  pure  O.  A.  after  separation  from  its 
lead-salt,  after  a  second  saponification  with  an  alkali,  and 
is  salted  out  with  sodium  cnloride  mixed  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, by  which  means  only  can  it  be  freed  from  the 
associated  coloring-matters.  At  66°  F.  the  sp.  gr.  of  O.  A. 
is  0.898. 

Linoleic  Acid  (Papeveroleic  Acid,  TrockenMsanre}.  —  This 
monatomic  acid  of  the  fatty  group  exists  in  linseed  and 
poppy  oil.  Linoleic  acid  is  a  limpid  oil,  more  so  than  poppy 
oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0  92  at  14°  C.,  of  a  faint  yellow  color,  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  and  a  high  refractive  power.  It  absorbs  2 
per  cent,  of  oxygen  by  long  standing,  and  thickens  so  that 
it  will  hardly  flow,  but  remains  colorless,  and  forms  a  var- 
nish on  wood,  but  on  glass  merely  becomes  tough.  [From 
orii.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  B.  SILLIMAN,  M.  D.] 

Olelne.    See  OLEIC  ACID. 

Oleomargarine.    See  BUTTER. 

Oleo-Phosphoric  Acid,  a  phosphuretted  fatty  acid 
found  in  the  brain.  It  is  a  yellow,  gummy  body,  containing 
1.9  to  2.0  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  By  long  boiling  with 
water  or  alcohol,  more  quickly  with  acidulated  water,  it 
gradually  forms  a  pure  oleine,  while  the  liquid  becomes  de- 
cidedly acid  from  the  phosphoric  acid  set  free.  Alkalies 
form  oleates  and  phosphates  with  free  glycerine.  All  parts 
of  vertebrate  animals  contain  this  body,  and  a  similar  sub- 
stance is  found  in  the  yolk  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
and  other  animals.  (See  LECITHINE.) 

Oleo-Regins,  natural  mixtures  of  fixed  or  volatile  oil 
with  resins.  The  most  important  are  those  of  capsicum, 
cubebs,  the  male  fern,  lupuline,  black  pepper,  and  ginger. 
They  are  prepared  by  exhausting  the  portion  of  the  plant 
containing  them  with  ether,  and  subsequently  evaporating 
off  the  solvent.  (See  OILS.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ollb'anum  (incense,  frankincense),  a  gum  resin  which 
exudes  from  a  tree  growing  in  Ar.  and  India.  It  melts  with 
difficulty  and  imperfectly  when  heated,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame.  It  has  a  balsamic,  resinous  smell  and  an 
acrid  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  for  fumigation  and  in  the 
preparation  of  plasters.  It  has  been  burned  from  antiquity 
in  religious  ceremonies. 

Ollg'oclase  [Gr.  oAi'yos,  "brittle,"  and  (tAcuris,  "fract- 
ure "],  one  of  the  feldspars,  crystallizing  in  the  triclinic 
system,  and  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda 

O'lln  (ABRAHAM  B.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  1812, 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1835;  became  in  1838  a  lawyer  of 
Iroy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  3  yrs.  city  recorder;  M.  C.  1857-03: 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  D.  C.  18(53-78.  D.  July  7  1879 

Olln  (HENRY),  b.  in  Vt.  in  1757 ;  was  a  member  of  the  gen! 
assembly  continuously  from  1799  to  1825,  except  4  yrs  •  of 
the  constitutional  conventions  of  1814.  1822,  and  1828  •  as- 
sociate judge  of  Addison  co.  1801-06,  chief-judge  1807  and 
1810-24,  k  C.  1824-25,  lieut.-gov.  1827-29,  and  councillor  1820^ 
22.  1).  1837. 

Olln  (STEPHEN).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding  b  at 
Leicester,  Vt  Mar.  3,  1797,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  1820; 
entered  the  M.  E.  ministry  1824 ;  labored  2  yrs.  in  Charles- 
ton^ S.  C  ;  was  pres  of  the  Abbeville  Sem. ;  held  the  chair 
of  Eng.  lit  in  Franklin  Coll.,  Ga.,  1826-43 ;  pres.  of  Randolph- 
Macon  Coll.  1832-37  ;  was  in  Europe  1*37-41 ;  a  delegate  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  1846 ;  pres.  of  the  Middletown  Wesleyan 
t  niv.  from  1842  until  his  death ;  wrote  Travels  in  the  East 
D.  Aug.  16,  1851. 

Ollii'da  (PEDRO  DE  ARAUJO  Lima),  MARQUIS  OF,  b.  at 

lse/~n^UC0^  BJ2.zll<  in  1790:  was  cabinet  minister  1823, 
827,  1832,  and  1837 ;  twice  regent  of  the  empire  during  the 
minority  of  Dom  Pedro  II. ;  made  Viscount  Olinda  1841, 
marquis  18o4,  and  member  of  council  of  state  1842.  D! 
June  <,  1870. 

th°,!?o?^nVLA£R-EN£E)- b- in  Eng- in  1829' son  °f  slr  An- 

tiony  Oliphant :  ed.  in  Eng. ;  went  to  Ceylon  in  youth  ;  ac- 
companied Jung-Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  ambassador  in 


Lond.  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  in  1&50 ;  wrote  A 
Journey  to  Katmandu,  or  the  Xepavlese  Ambassador  at  Home  ; 
studied  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  travelled  in  S.  Kus. 
and  the  Crimea  a  few  months  previous  to  the  Crimean  war, 
and  wrote  The  Rvxxian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea :  became 
private  sec.  to  Lord  Elgin,  gov.'-gen.  of  Canada ;  supt.  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Canada  ;  travelled  in  the  U.  S. ;  pub.  Min- 
nesota, or  the  Far  West  (1855) ;  wrote  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, The  Coming  Campaign;  accompanied  the  army  of 
Omar  Pasha  to  the  region  in  question;  wrote  The  Trans- 
Caucasian  Campaign  of  Omar  Pasha  (1856) ;  accompanied 
Lord  Elgin  as  private  sec.  on  his  mission  to  Chi.  in  1857 ; 
wrote  A  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  Chi.  and 
Japan  (I860) ;  was  charge  d'affaires  'in  Japan  1861 ;  entered 
Parl.  1865  ;  joined  the  semi-religious  community  established 
in  1868  by  Thomas  L.  Harris  in  Portland,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.  ;  was  correspondent  of  the  Lond.  Times  in  Paris  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Ger.  war  (1870),  and  was  man- 
ager of  the  Amer.  interests  of  the  Direct  Cable  Co.,  a  sub- 
marine telegraphic  enterprise,  1873-75.  Wrote  two  novels, 
Patriots  and  Filibusters  and  Piccadilly. 

Ol'ive  [Lat.  diva],  an  evergreen  fruit  and  oil-producing 
tree,  the  Olea  Eurojxta  (but  not  originally  European),  of 
which  many  varieties  have  been  developed  by  cultivation 
and  differences  of  soil  and  climate.  The  O.  is  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  in  N.  India  and  in  other  temperate  Asiatic 
regions.  The  tree  and  its  oil  were  known  in  Pal.  in  very 
remote  ages,  and  are  spoken  of  by  the  O.  T.  writers,  the  oil 
being  used  for  food,  for  anointing  the  hair  and  person,  for 
sacrificial  libations,  and  for  illumination.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  whose  time,  however,  oil  seems 
not  to  have  been  employed  as  food,  but  only  for  anointing 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  unguents.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
hard,  durable,  and  beautiful.  The  O. -branch  was  the  sym- 
bol of  peace,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tree  by  a  public 
enemy  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  usages  of  civilized 
•warfare.  For  several  centuries  before  the  Chr.  era  the  O. 
subserved  a  vast  variety  of  uses  in  most  of  the  countries 
subdued  by  Rome.  Its  berries  were  pickled  for  the  table, 
and  the  oil  was  employed  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  is 
now  used,  except  for  manufacture  of  soap,  an  article  not 
known  to  anc.  Rom.  toilet  or  laundry.  (See  OIL,  OLIVE.) 

The  O.  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor.  Syria, 
Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  where  it  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive ;  in  all  S.  Europe,  and  even  the  Crimea.  In  Sp.  and 
Port,  the  berry  is  large  and  superior  to  all  others  for  the 
table.  In  Fr.  its  growth  is  confined  to  the  S.  depts.  Fr. 
produces  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil  it  consumes,  im- 
porting it  largely  from  Algeria  and  elsewhere.  In  It.  the  O. 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  all  provs.  not  too  far  from  the 
Mediterranean,  except  in  those  watered  by  the  lower  Po 
and  those  so  elevated  as  to  be  much  exposed  to  frost. 

Of  all  fruit  trees,  the  O.  is  doubtless  the  hardiest.  The 
smallest  strip  of  green  wood  or  living  bark,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  the  roots,  throw  out  new  shoots,  and  the 
stock  becomes  again  productive.  Such  is  its  tenacity  of 
life  that  it  still  survives  for  centuries  after  the  heart  and  all 
but  the  outer  layer  of  young  wood  are  rotten  and  gone. 
The  O.  trees  now  standing  in  what  is  called  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  at  Jerusalem  are  alleged  to  be  identified  by 
tax-rolls  as  existing  1000  yrs.  ago. 

In  Europe  the  O.  does  not  often  exceed  15,  or  at  most  20 
ft.  in  height,  and  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  fruit 
a  low,  spreading  growth  of  the  crown  is  preferred  and  pro- 
moted by  pruning,  but  in  Pal.  and  in  some  of  the  Med- 
iterranean islands  there  are  O.  trees  as  lofty  as  the  tallest 
oak.  The  O.  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  stone  or  kernel 
of  the  berry  ;  by  grafting  or  budding,  generally  on  a  wild 
stock ;  by  slips,  and  by  planting  the  knots  or  eyes  found  in 
the  trunk  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  sur- 
face is  not  too  rough  it  is  usually  cultivated  for  some  an- 
nual field-crop.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions 
a  well-manured  tree  may  yield  25  Ibs.  of  oil,  but  the  average 
product  in  Tuscany  is  said  to  be  not  above  2^  Ibs.  The  O. 
prefers  light,  rich,  warm  ground ;  does  not  thrive  on  alluvi- 
al soils,  but  grows  well  on  hilly  and  rocky  surfaces.  Hence, 
much  land  too  rugged  for  other  crops  is  turned  to  profitable 
account  by  O.  plantations.  The  height  to  which  these  or- 
chards can  be  carried  is  limited  by  the  liability  to  frost. 

For  the  table  the  berries  are  gathered  when  fully  grown, 
but  still  quite  green :  steeped  for  20  or  24  hours  in  weak  lye 
or  lime-water  ;  then  in  fresh  water  changed  every  12  or  24 
hours  for  4  or  5  days,  or  until  they  have  lost  their  bitter 
flavor  and  the  water  runs  off  clear  and  tasteless.  They  are 
now  salted  or  pickled  in  strong  brine,  in  which  they  are 
kept  for  use  in  close  vessels,  though  sometimes  preserved 
in  oil.  The  harvest  of  the  berries  for  oil  begins  as  soon  as 
the  skin  has  turned  to  a  dftrk  wine  color,  and  good  hus- 
bandry requires  that  it  be  finished  in  2  or  3  months,  but  in 
ordinary  practice  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  winter, 
and  even  into  spring.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Olive  Oil.    See  OIL,  OLIVE. 

Ol'lver  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  28,  1706, 
grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1724 ;  was  a  representative  of  Boston 
in  the  gen.  court  1743-46,  member  of  the  council  1746-65, 
sec.  of  the  proy.  1756-70,  distributor  of  stamps  1765,  but 
compelled  to  resign  that  post  at  the  "  Liberty  Tree  ;"  lieut.- 
gov.  1771.  D.  Mar.  3.  1774. 

Oliver  (PETER),  LL.D.,  brother  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Andrew, 
b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1713,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll. 
1730;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  Sept. 
1756,  chief-justice  1771 ;  impeached  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1774  for  refusing  to  subscribe  an  engagement  to 
receive  no  pay  or  emolument  except  from  the  assembly ; 
accompanied  the  Brit,  troops  on  their  retirement  from  Bos- 
ton 1776 ;  subsisted  some  yrs.  in  Eng.  on  a  grant  from  the 
Crown,  and  d.  at  Birmingham  Oct.  13,  1791. 

Oliver  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1734, 
grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1753 ;  lieut.-gov.  of  Mass,  and  pres. 
of  the  council  1774.  Compelled  by  the  people  to  resign  his 
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seat  at  the  council  board  Sept.  1774.  he  took  refuge  with 
the  Brit,  troops  at  Boston,  and  accompanied  them  finally  to 
Ens.  D.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  Nov.  29,  1815. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  or  Mount  Olivet,  now  Jebel 
et-Tur,  is  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  \alley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  rises  2786  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  453  ft.  above  the  valley,  and  190  ft.  above 
the  most  elevated  part  of  Jerusalem.  It  forms  the  middle 
summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  to  the  N.  expands  into  a 
large  elevated  table-land,  but  which  here  contracts  and 
terminates  in  a  row  of  3  hills.  The  southernmost  of  these 
hills  is  now  called  the  "  Mountain  of  Offence,"  because 
Solomon  here  instituted  the  pagan  worship  for  his  concu- 
bines. The  X.  hill  was  the  place  where  Titus  encamped 
when  he  came  before  Jerusalem.  The  middle  summit  is  the 
proper  M.  of  O.  At  its  foot  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Ol'lvet  (JOSEPH  THOULIER),  ABBE  D',  b.  at  Salins  in  1682 ; 
entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  ;  about  1714  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  to  letters ;  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  FT.  Acad.  in  1723.  His  devotion  to  Lat.  lit.  enrolled 
him  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  the  study  of  the  classics. 
Among  his  works  are  an  ed.  of  Cicero  with  notes,  transla- 
tions of  Cicero's  De  Natura  Deorum  and  Catilinarice  Ora- 
tionex,  of  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  Poemala  Didas- 
calica.  and  a  hist,  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  D.  1768. 

Ollv'etans,  or  Brethren  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Olivet,  a  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks,  whose  first 
gen.  was  John  Tolomei,  chosen  in  1319  by  authority  of  Pope 
John  XXII. 

Ol'lvlue  [Lat.  oliva],  a  name  given  to  an  olive-green 
variety  of  chrysolite,  a  natural  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  glass-like  in  appearance.  It  occurs  com- 
monly in  many  basalts  and  lavas.  O.  has  also  been  met 
with  in  meteorites. 

Olm'sted  (DENISON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  E.  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  18,  1791.  grad.  at  Yale  1813 :  was  a  coll.  tutor  1815-17  ; 
became  in  1817  prof,  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geol., 
and  executed  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  State 
geological  survey  in  this  country  (report  pub.  1824-25 ;  be- 
came in  1825  prof,  of  math,  in  Yale,  and  in  1836  prof,  of  as- 
tron.  and  natural  philos. ;  wrote  text-books  on  natural  phi- 
los.,  astron.,  and  a  number  of  biographical  memoirs ;  made 
observations  on  hail,  on  meteors,  the  aurora  borealis,  etc. 
D.  May  13,  1859. 

Olmsted  (FREDERICK.  LAW),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr. 
26,  1822;  studied  agricultural  science  and  engineering  at 
Yale  1845-46 ;  became  a  practical  farmer,  first  in  Central  N .  Y. 
and  then  on  Staten  Island ;  was  appointed,  with  Calvert 
Vaux,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  Central  Park,  N.  Y., 
a  work  upon  which  he  was  several  yrs.  employed.  In  1874 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  reconstruction  of  the 
grounds  about  the  capitol,  Wash. ;  author  of  Journey  in  the 
.Seaboard  Slave  States,  Journey  through  Texas,  the  Cotton 
Kingdom,  etc. 

Ol'ney,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  HI. 
Pop.  1870,  2680  ;  1880,  3512. 

Olney  (JESSE),  b.  at  Union,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 
1798 ;  was  for  12  yrs.  a  teacher  in  the  Hartford  Gram.  School, 
where  he  was  the  first  Amer.  teacher  to  introduce  the 
method  of  separating  geog.  from  astron.,  and  beginning  the 
former  study  by  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  his  own  town, 
co.,  and  State.  To  perfect  nimself  in  his  favorite  studies 
he  visited  Europe  several  times,  residing  at  Paris  for  con- 
siderable periods.  Residing  at  Southington  1834-54,  and  at 
Stratford  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  served  10  terms 
in  the  Conn,  legislature,  and  was  elected  State  comptroller 
of  public  accounts  in  1867.  Author  of  a  School  Geoff,  and 
Atlas,  an  Arith.,  a  Bist.  of  the  U.  S.,  and  compiled  the  National 
Preceptor,  a  reading-book.  D.  July  30, 1872. 

Orneyville,  R.  R.  June.,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.  Pop.  not 
given  in  census. 

Oloz'aga  (SALUSTIANO),  b.  at  LogroSo,  Sp.,  in  1803,  ed.  for 
the  bar ;  elected  to  the  Cortes  1833 ;  reporter  of  the  consti- 
tutional commission  1837,  when  he  insisted  on  the  retention 
of  the  senate ;  proposed  and  carried  laws  providing  for  elec- 
toral reform,  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  abolition 
of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  and  a  gen.  amnesty ;  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Fr.  3  times ;  was  the  chief  author  of  the  const,  of  1855 ; 
retired  from  political  life  on  the  triumph  of  O'Donnell  in 
1856,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Fr. ;  pres.  of  the  Cortes 
Mar.  1869  and  Apr.  1871.  D.  at  Enghien,  Belg.,  Sept.  26, 1873. 

Olym'pla,  a  plain  in  Elis.  Peloponnesus,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  held,  contain- 
ing the  Altis  or  sacred  grove,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
inclosed  by  Hercules,  and  which  contained  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  with  his  statue  by  Phidias,  and  many 
other  public  buildings.  Connected  with  the  Altis  were  the 
stadium  and  the  hippodrome.  At  time  of  the  elder  Pliny 
(23-79  A.  D.)  about  3000  statues  were  standing ;  now  the  space 
is  occupied  with  a  few  scattered  ruins,  and  of  late  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made  by  a  Ger.  commission. 

Olympla,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wash.  Terr.,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Thurston  co.,  on  the  De  Chutes  River,  at  its 
entrance  into  Budd's  Inlet,  the  S.  projection  of  Puget  Sound. 
Tumwater,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and  another  bridge  connects  the 
city  with  the  W.  shore  of  the  inlet.  It  has  good  water- 
power,  and  is  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre  for 
the  surrounding  country.  Pop.  1880,  1232. 

Olym'plad  ['OAv/ainas],  the  period  of  4  yrs.  between  any 
2  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  O.  was  early 
adopted  as  an  era  for  the  recording  of  the  dates  of  events. 
The  O.  were  designated  by  number,  the  first  being  reckoned 
from  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  B.  c.  r.6. 
Events  are  recorded  as  having  happened  in  such  and  such 
an  O.,  or  in  such  a  yr.  of  a  certain  O.  A  new  era  of  O.  was 
established  in  the  Rom.  empire  in  131  A.  D.,  which  was  some- 
times used. 

Olympic  Games.    See  GRECIAN  GAMES. 

Olynrpus,  the  modern  Elymbo,  was  the  anc.  name  of  a 
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lofty  range  of  mts.  which  separated  Thessaly  from  Macedo- 
nia. Their  sides  are  clad  with  beautiful  forests,  but  the 
tops  are  covered  with  snow  for  9  months  of  the  yr  The 
highest  peak  rises  9754  ft. 

Omaha,  o'ma-haw,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap 
of  Douglas  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mo.  River  950 
ft.  above  sea-level,  laid  out  in  1854,  has  a  fine  U.  S.  custom- 
house and  P.  O.  building,  extensive  machine  and  car  works, 
foundries,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  16,083  ;  1880.  30,518. 

Oman',  a  terr.  of  S.  E.  Ar.,  extending  from  the  Ar  Sea 
to  the  Per.  Gulf  along  the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  divided  into 
several  states,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Muscat. 

O'mar  (ABU  HAFSAH  IBNUL-KHATTAB),  the  second  caliph 
of  the  Moslems,  a  relative  of  Mohammed,  b.  about  581 ;  was 
at  first  one  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  the  Prophet,  but 
became  after  his  conversion  one  of  the  most  zealous  apos- 
tles 9f  Islam.  In  634  he  succeeded  Abubekr,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Amir  El-Mumemn  ("commander  of  the  faithful"). 
In  637  Syria  and  Pal.  were  conquered,  and  a  mosque  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  Solomon's  temple  ;  in 
639  Egypt  was  subdued,  in  642  Per.  Under  his  rule  an  in- 
ternal consolidation  of  the  empire  went  along  with  the  con- 
quests. In  644,  while  at  prayer  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  he 
was  stabbed  by  a  Per.  slave. 

O'mar  Pa'sha,  b.  at  Plaski,  Croatia,  in  1806,  a  son  of 
an  Aus.  officer ;  was  ed.  at  the  military  school  of  Thurn,  but 
fled  in  1833  to  Bosnia,  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  sons  of  Hussein  Pasha.  With  them  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  became  teacher  in  a  military  school, 
and  writing-master  to  the  heir-apparent,  Abd-ul  Medjid,and 
when,  hi  1839,  Abd-ul  Medjid  ascended  the  throne,  O.  rose 
rapidly.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  military  gov.  of  Leba- 
non ;  in  1843  he  was  made  a  pasha,  and  put  down  rebellions 
in  Albania,  Bosnia,  Koordistan,  and  other  places.  In  the 
war  between  Tur.  and  Rus.  he  commanded  the  army  on  the 
Danube,  and  compelled  the  Rus.  to  withdraw  from  the  prin- 
cipalities. In  the  oeginning  of  1855  he  transferred  his  army 
to  Eupatoria  and  repelled  a  Rus.  attack.  After  the  peace 
he  was  appointed  gov.  of  Bagdad,  but  having  been  accused 
of  maladministration  he  was  discharged,  and  even  banished 
to  Kharpoot  in  1859.  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  sent  to  Bos- 
nia in  1861,  and  to  Crete  in  1867,  to  put  down  rebellions.  In 
1869  he  had  charge  for  a  short  time  of  the  ministry  of  war, 
and  continued  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  sultan  to  his 
death.  Apr.  18, 1871. 

O'men  [Lat.],  among  the  anc.  Roms.,  a  sign  by  which 
the  gods  were  believed  to  indicate  their  favor  or  opposition 
to  any  proposed  public  or  private  action.  The  O.  were  pub- 
licly observed  by  the  magistrates,  assisted  by  haruspices 
and  augurs,  the  former  observing  signs  of  the  first,  the  lat- 
ter of  secondary  importance. 

Ommy'lades  [from  Ommeyah,  one  of  their  ancestors], 
the  second  dynasty  of  the  Ar.  caliphate.  They  were  14  in 
number,  and  reigned  at  Damascus  from  A.  D.  661  (41  Hejira) 
till  750.  There  were,  however,  27  Ommyiade  caliphs  in  Sp. 
(755-1031),  and  others  in  the  S.  E.  of  Ar.  In  the  latter  region 
they  maintained  a  limited  authority  until  after  1500.  After 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Damascus  caliphate  in  750  the 
seat  of  govt.  was  transferred  to  Bagdad. 

Omniscience,  om-nish'e-ens,  an  attribute  of  God,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  knows  of  all  that  has  been,  all 
that  is,  and  all  that  shall  be.  In  its  last  phase,  as  FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE (which  see),  it  has  occasioned  several  very  sub- 
tle theological  distinctions. 

Om'ro,  on  R.  R.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.,  10  m.  W.  of  Osh- 
kosh.  Pop.  1870,  1838 ;  1880,  1476. 

Onagra'ceae  [from  Onayra,  a  former  genus],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs  which  are  found 
mainly  in  temperate  climates,  and  especially  in  Amer. 
is  distinguished  from  related  polypetalons  with  inferior 
ovary  by  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  valvate  and  the 
petals  convolute  in  the  bud,  a  single  slender  style,  stamens 
only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  calyx-lobes,  and 
seeds  without  albumen.  The  leading  genus  is  (Enothera, 
or  evening  primrose  (the  Eng.  name  alluding  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  corolla  of  the  earliest  known  and  commonest 
species  to  a  primrose,  and  to  the  time  when  it  opens),  a  spe- 
cially Amer.  genus.  Fuchsia  is  a  well-known  genus  of  shrubs, 
in  which  the  calyx  is  as  showy  as  the  corolla.  An  aquatic 
form,  Trapa,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  produces  a  large  fleshy  em- 
bryo, which  is  used  for  food  under  name  of  water-chestnut. 

Onar'ga.  on  R.  R.,  Iroquois  co..  111.,  85  m.  S.  of  Chicago, 
was  incorporated  1863.  Pop.  1880, 1081. 

Oiiawa,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Onck'en  (JOHANN  GERHARD),  b.  at  Varel,  Oldenburg, 
Ger.,  about  1800 ;  was  in  early  life  a  domestic  servant ;  lived 
for  a  time  in  Eng.,  where  he  became  a  member  of  an  Inde- 
pendent ch. ;  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Amer.  Bap. 
Convention  1835 ;  visited  many  parts  of  Ger.,  Aus.,  Switz., 
and  Den.,  founding  chs.,  etc. ;  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1852  and 
established  76  chs.,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  11,000, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  Sunday-schools. 

On'derdonlt  (BENJAMIN  TREDWELL),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  in 
New  York  1791,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1809 ;  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  P.  E.  priesthood  1813 ;  prof,  in  the  General  The- 
ological Sera.  1826-30 ;  bp.  of  New  York  1830-45.  when  he  was 
suspended  by  the  House  of  Bps.  D.  April  30.  1861 

Onderdonk  (HENRY  USTICK),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b  in  New 
York  Mar.  1789.  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1805 ;  studied  med. 
in  Lond.  and  took  his  med.  degree  at  Edinburgh  1810 ;  was 
for  a  time  associated  with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal;  was  ordained  in  1815  as 
deacon  in  the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  labored  at  Canandaigua.  N.  V, 
1816-20 ;  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn  N.  Y., ,1820-27  .•con- 
secrated assistant  bp.  of  Pa.  1827 :  on  the  death  of  Bp.  White 
became  bp.  of  Pa.  1836;  suspended  1844  restored  1856,  but 
never  resumed  episcopal  functions.  D.  Dec.  6,  1858. 

O'Neall  (Jons  BELTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bush  River,  S.  C., 
Apr.  10,  1793,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1812;  was  a  teacher  in  the 
acad  at  Newberry,  S.  C. ;  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  of 
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1812-15 ;   came  to  the  bar  in  1814  ;   was  4  times  sent  to  the 
S.  C.  legislature,  and  twice  chosen  its  speaker ;  became  a 


chief-justice  of  S.  ._.    ^«...,«.  «.  —  — ,, .,  — ? 

naif  of  Ifewberry,  S.  C..  Biographical  Sketchtsof  the  Bench  and 
Bar,  etc.    D.  Dec.  27.  1863. 

Oiie'ga.  a  lake  in  the  govt.  of  Olonetz  in  W.  Rus.  Next 
to  Lake  Ladoga,  it  is  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  covering 
an  area  of  4830  sq.  m.  It  is  connected  with  the  \  olga  and 
the  Dwina  by  canals,  and  communicates  with  Lake  Ladoga 
by  the  Sweer.  It  abounds  in  fish. 

Oiiel'da,  o-nl'da,  R.  R.  centre,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
great  hop-raising  region.  The  Oneida  Community  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  1870,  3262 ;  1880,  1649. 

Oneida  Community,  a  communistic  society  estab- 
lished on  Oneida  Creek,  Lenox  tp.,  N.  Y.,  and  constituting 
the  chief  establishment  of  the  organization  known  as  Bible 
Communists  or  Perfectionists.  They  are  the  disciples  of  John 
Humphrey  Noyes,  who  founded  the  association  at  E.  Poult- 
ney,  Vt.,  1838,  and  established  it  here  in  1847.  The  Commu- 
nity has  considerable  landed  property,  and  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  preservation  of  fruits,  the  manufacture  of  traps,  etc. 
Another  smaller  community,  with  about  60  members,  is 
settled  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  cardinal  principles  are  : 
I.  Reconciliation  to  God.  II.  Salvation  from  sin.  III.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  brotherhood  and  equality;  of  man  and 
woman.  IV.  Community  of  labor  and  its  fruits.  The  latter 
item  embraces  a  scheme  of  "  pantagamy,"  by  which  all  the 
male  and  all  the  female  members  of  the  community  are  held 
to  be  in  a  sense  married  to  each  other.  They  hold  that  the 
Mosaic  law  and  ordinances  were  abrogated  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  (70  A.  D.),  at  which  time  the  reign  of  sin 
was  concluded,  and  the  true  believers  have  since  been  free 
to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things, 
nothing  being  good  or  bad  in  itself. 

Oneida  Lake,  in  Oneida,  Oswego,  Madison,  and  Onon- 
daga  cos.,  N.  Y.,  is  20  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide.  Its  surface  is 
369  ft.  above  the  sea  and  14l£j  above  Lake  Ontario.  Its  out- 
let, the  Oneida  River,  which  falls  into  Oswego  River,  is  a 
deep,  sluggish,  tortuous  stream,  18  m.  long. 

O'Neill,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

O'Neill  (CHAKLES).  b.  at  Phila.,  Pa.,  Mar.  21,  1821,  grad. 
at  Dickinson  Coll.  1840 :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1843 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Pa.  house  of  reps.  1850-52,  of  the  State 
senate  1853 ;  again  a  member  of  the  lower  house  1859-60 ; 
was  a  Rep.  M.  C.  for  2d  Phila.  dist.  1863-71 ;  again  elected 
1872,  and  re-elected  1874. 

Oneon'ta,  on  R.  R.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  1870,  1061 ;  1880,  3002. 

Onion,  un'yun  [Lat.  cepa;  unio],  a  cultivated  biennial 
herb  and  its  bulbous  foot,  the  latter  composed  of  leaf-ele- 
ments in  a  thickened  condition  ;  the  Alliurn  cepa,  a  plant  of 
the  order  Liliaceae,  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Asia  from  im- 
memoral  time,  and  thence  introduced  into  nearly  all  civil- 
ized countries.  The  O.  differs  from  the  garlic  especially  in 
having  the  elements  of  its  bulb  disposed  in  concentric  layers 
and  not  in  separate  cloves.  Ordinary  O.  are  raised  in  the 
first  season  from  seed,  or  in  the  second  year  from  the  small 
sets  or  imperfectly  grown  bulbs  of  the  previous  year's  crop. 
The  O.  has  an  aromatic  sulphur-oil  containing  allyl.  The 
bulb  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  The 
crop  requires  a  mellow,  fertile  soil  and  clean  culture.  In 
med.  it  is  a  stimulating  expectorant. 

Onoiida'ga  Lake,  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  5  m.  long, 
1  m.  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  65  ft.,  but  its  S. 
part  is  very  shallow.  Its  waters  are  stagnant,  and  their 
level  is  361  ft.  above  tide.  They  flow  into  Seneca  River.  The 
lake  was  probably  formed  by  the  dissolving  out  of  salt  rock 
and  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  cavern  thus  formed. 

Onoaaii'der,  or  Ouesan'der  [Ov6<ravSpos,  also  'Ovri- 
(rayfipos],  a  Platonic  philos.,  who  wrote  on  tactics,  military 
stratagems,  and  commentaries  on  the  Republic  of  Plato. 
No  one  of  these  has  come  down  to  us,  but  there  is  a  treatise 
extant,  ascribed  to  O.,  much  used  by  later  military  writers, 
no  doubt  a  part  of  the  Tactlca.  O.  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  1st  century  A.  D.  The  treatise  is  divided  into  42  parts 
and  gives  instruction  on  the  duties  of  a  commander. 

Onta'rlo,  a  prov.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Brit  N 
Amer.,  comprising  all  the  Canadian  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  lying  W.  of  the  river  Ottawa,  except  the  cos. 
of  Vaudreuil  and  Soulanges,  which  belong  to  the  prov.  of 
Que.  O.  was  formerly  called  Upper  Canada  or  Canada 
v\  est.  Its  L.  boundary,  the  river  Ottawa,  and  S  and  W 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  afford  a  great  extent 
of  navigable  waters,  and  many  of  its  lakes  and  rivers  are 
also  navigable.  Area,  107,780  sq.  m.  Pop.  1881,  1,913  460 

A  spur  of  the  Laurentian  hills  N.  of  the  prov.  of  Que.  runs 
S.  and  joins  the  Adirondacs,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence  from  that  of  the  great  lakes.  From  near  Kings- 
ton these  hills  are  continued  W.  to  the  S  W  angle  of 
Georgian  Bay  (Lake  Huron),  constituting  the  great  N  hill- 
region,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals.  Among  these  hills  of 
hard  Laurentian  rock  are  belts  of  calcareous  and  fertile 
valley-land.  The  N.  W.  has  a  region  of  Huronian  formation, 
much  resembling  the  Laurentian.  S.  of  these  regions  lies 
the  Great  Plain  of  Canada  West,  a  fertile  region.  Excepting 
the  prairie  along  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  is  often  overflowed, 

arty  all  this  region  is  naturally  or  very  easily  drained 
Among  the  mineral  products  are  gypsum,  crystalline  lime- 
hosphate.  brick,  pottery,  and  drain-tile  clays,  hydraulic 
lime,  building-stones,  marble,  slate,  iron  ores,  copper,  silver 
juiu-mulstone.lithographic  stones,  etc.  The  lower  Devonian 
limestones  of  the  S.  W.  produce  considerable  petroleum 

Among  the  animals  are  the  common  deer,  elk,  caribou 
beaver,  musquash,  mink,  marten,  raccoon,  otter  fisher' 
wolverene,  fox,  wolf,  hare,  bear,  porcupine,  squirrels,  mice! 
and  other  rodents.  Among  the  food-fishes  are  trout,  white- 
nsh,  black  bass,  the  great  Huron  and  other  catflshes,  the 
mascalonge  and  other  pikes.  The  salmon  and  shad  have 


lately  been  introduced  into  the  streams.  Wild-turkeys, 
grouse,  ducks,  swans,  geese,  and  partridges  are  among  the 
game-birds.  In  gen.  character  the  flora  is  much  like  that 
of  the  N.  U.  S.,  but  in  the  N.  hill-country  it  has  sub-arctic 
elements.  The  coniferous  trees  grow  most  abundantly  in 
the  hill-country,  the  hard-wood  in  the  plains.  On  the  Lau- 
rentian hills  the  timber  is  often  stunted  except  in  the  ra- 
vines and  hollows. 

O.  was  a  part  of  Fr.  Canada,  and  in  1760  passed  with  the 
rest  of  that  prov.  into  Eng.  possession.  After  1760  the  Ind- 
ians, who  had  been  generally  friendly  for  many  yrs.  to  the 
Fr.,  mostly  accepted  the  friendship  of  the  Eng.,  and  in  the 
war  with 'the  U.  S.,  which  soon  followed,  they  generally 
joined  the  Eng.  and  Canadians.  Upper  Canada  was  the 
field  of  a  number  of  engagements  during  the  war  of  1812-15 
between  the  Brit,  and  the  U.  S.  In  1837  the  Canadian  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  but  was  soon  quelled.  The  provs.  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  united  in  1840.  In  1867  they  were 
separated  as  provs.,  but  with  N.  B.  and  N.  S.  they  were 
united  into  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  Cap.  Toronto. 
(See  CANADA,  DOMINION  OF,  and  CANALS  OF  CANADA.) 

Ontario,  Lake,  the  E.  and  smallest  of  the  great  lakes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  has  the  Canadian  prov.  of  Ont. 
on  the  N.  and  W.  and  the  State  of  N.  Y.  on  the  S.  and  E.  It 
has  an  area  of  7300  sq.  m.  Its  mean  elevation  above  tide  is 
23314  ft.,  which  is  334  ft.  below  that  of  Lake  Erie,  although 
both  are  subject  to  variations  of  surface — a  slight  annual 
variation,  due  to  rains  and  droughts,  a  larger  secular  varia- 
tion, occurring  in  the  course  of  several  yrs.,  and  certain 
sudden  and  unexplained  changes,  due  perhaps  to  strong 
winds.  The  Niagara  River  is  its  prin.  feeder,  and  from  its 
lower  extremity  the  St.  Lawrence  arises.  It  is  190  m.  long, 
55  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  and  606  ft.  in  maximum  depth. 
It  is,  except  in  winter,  the  channel  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. It  seldom  freezes  except  near  the  shore.  Its  fish- 
eries are  of  much  importance. 

O'nyx  [from  owf,  a  "  finger-nail"],  a  variety  of  chalce- 
donic  quartz  composed  of  parallel  layers  of  chalcedony  of 
different  colors,  generally  some  shade  of  brown,  but  some- 
times shades  of  green  or  red.  alternating  with  layers  of 
white.  When  the  red  is  a  rich  brownish-red  chalcedony 
(sard)  and  the  white  bands  pure  and  translucent,  the  variety 
is  known  as  sardonyx.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

O'ollte  ["egg -stone,"  so  called  because  it  seems  to  re- 
semble petrified  fish-roe],  (1)  a  variety  of  limestone,  mag- 
nesian  or  otherwise,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
spherical  granules,  which  are  sometimes  solid  and  some- 
times hollow.  (2)  A  name  given  in  Europe  to  the  Jurassic 
strata  above  the  Lias  and  below  the  Wealden.  There  are  3 
prin.  groups  of  the  O.,  called  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
groups.  The  strata  yield  lime,  cement,  building  -  stone, 
slate,  fuller's  earth,  oil-shale,  pyrites,  etc.  In  N.  Amer.  the 
O.  is  but  little  developed. 

Oorfa,  or  Urfa.    See  ORFA. 

Opah.    See  KINGFISH. 

O'pal  [Gr.  on-eiAAios],  natural  soluble  silica,  generally 
combined  with  water  up  to  as  much  as  11  per  cent.  Several 
varieties  of  O.  are  recognized ;  of  these  precious  O.  is  the 
most  highly  esteemed.  Its  value  arises  from  the  property 
it  possesses  of  displaying  within  itself  a  remarkable  and  in- 
describable play  of  colors.  This  appearance  is  known  as 
opalescence,  and  is  not  seen  in  common  O.  Fire  O.  is  a  variety 
presenting  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  reflections.  Wood  O. 
is  a  variety  of  semi-opal,  presenting  a  ligneous  structure. 
Precious  O.  and  common  O.  are  met  with  in  volcanic,  amyg- 
daloidal,  and  porphyritic  rocks,  the  former  being  princi- 
pally obtained  from  Hungary,  Honduras,  Mex.,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Faroe  Islands.  Fire  O.  has  been  obtained  in  the  V.  S. 
from  Washington  co.,  Ga.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Opell'ka,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.,  20 
m.  from  W.  Point,  Ga.  It  has  2  sems.,  a  large  trade,  and 
extensive  cotton  warehouses.  Pop.  1880,  3245. 

Opelonsas,  La.    See  APPENDIX. 

Op'era  [It.]  is  the  name  given  to  a  drama  which  is  sung 
with  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music.  Dramas  oc- 
casionally interspersed  with  songs  to  familiar  airs  are  called 
vaudevilles ;  dramas  occasionally  accompanied  by  sym- 
phonical  music  are  called  melodramas. 

To  speak  first  of  the  vocal  part  of  operatic  music,  the 
chief  of  the  forms  which  serve  to  make  up  the  composition 
are  recitative,  aria,  duet,  trio,  and  chorus.  The  recitative 
is  the  least  elaborated  musical  form  of  the  O.,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  more  rapid  prose  passages  of  the  dialogue,  as 
opposed  to  the  finished  lyrical  parts.  The  aria  is  a  theme 
for  a  solo  voice,  being  a  complete  melodic  subject,  and  hav- 
ing divisions  of  strophe,  verse,  etc.  Duets  and  trios  (duetti, 
lerzetti)  are  combinations  of  2  or  3  voices  in  a  complete 
melodic  subject.  Lastly,  there  is  the  full  mass  of  harmo- 
nized voices  as  given  in  the  chorus.  The  instrumental  part 
of  operatic  music  is  rendered  by  a  band  of  musicians,  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  instruments  include  string  and  the 
several  varieties  of  wind,  both  in  wood  and  in  metal.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  a  continuous  accompaniment  to  the 
several  vocal  parts  of  the  O.,  this  accompaniment  being 
highly  finished  in  the  case  of  the  aria,  the  cnorus,  etc.,  and 
consisting  of  only  a  few  leading  chords  in  the  case  of  the 
recitative.  In  addition  to  supplying  an  accompaniment  to 
the  vocal  parts,  the  orchestra  has  to  perform  independent 
compositions,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  overture. 

The  O.  grew  up  in  It.  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
It  was  in  Florence,  about  the  yr.  1600,  that  the  first  O.  ap- 
peared. This  first  O.,  the  earliest  known  example  of  which 
is  a  piece  entitled  Evrydice,  consisted  of  recitative  or,  as  the 
Its.  called  it,  aria  parlante,  choruses,  a  few  duets  and  trios, 
together  with  instrumental  prelude  and  interludes.  For  50 
yrs.  this  O.  remained  the  luxury  of  nobles,  being  performed 
only  before  courts  during  special  festivities ;  after  that  it 
gradually  became  a  popular  entertainment.  The  instru- 
mental part  of  the  O.  was  greatly  improved  by  Monteverde, 
who  added  the  overture  (toccata).  Later  in  the  century  the 
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the  triple  division  which  it  retained  for  nearly  a  century 

In  Fr.  the  earliest  ()..  those  of  I.ulli  (end  of  the  17th  'cen- 
tury) and  of  Rameau  (beginning  of  the  18th  centurv)  were 
little  more  than  imitations  of  the  It.  style.  The  basis  of 
Fr.  O.  was  laid  by  Gluck  (1773-87).  who  set  himself  to  rectify 
the  evils  of  the  existing  It.  O.  by  confining  the  exercises  <>'f 
the  vocal  art  within  due  limits,  and  by  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  dramatic  character  of  O.  The  Fr.  classic 
p.  ("  grand  opera  ")  after  Gluck  scarcely  fulfils  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  such  an  admirable  foundation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Fr.  school  has  always 
been  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Gluck  in  seeking  to  do 
justice  to  the  dramatic  claims  of  O.  Among  those  com- 
posers who  have  written  for  the  Fr.  stage  are  Mehul,  Che- 
rubini,  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  and  among  contem- 
porary composers  Gounod  and  Thomas.  Perhaps,  however 
it  is  in  the  lighter  style  of  O.  that  the  Fr.  have  excelled. 
The  first  composer  of  the  O.  comique,  strictly  so  called, 
was  A.  F.  Boieldieu. 

In  Ger.  the  O.  has  perhaps  been  marked  by  less  of  na- 
tional originality  than  in  Fr.  Passing  over  "the  earliest 
writers,  we  come  to  Mozart  as  the  first  great  O. -writer  in 
Ger.  Mozart  united  It.  sweetness  of  melody  with  Ger. 
depth  of  harmony,  and  his  operatic  music,  as  "pure  music, 
has  never  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled.  The  Ger.  O. 
after  Mozart  sank  for  a  while  to  a  low  ebb.  The  one  worthy 
attempt  to  raise  its  character  came  from  the  Romanticists 
—  namely,  Spohr,  Weber,  and  Marschner  — who  sought  to 
give  a  national  tone  to  Ger.  O.  by  taking  half-legendary 
subjects  from  early  Ger.  hist.  Wagner  is,  in  a  sense,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Romanticists,  since  he  selects  his  subjects 
from  the  legendary  periods  of  Ger.  hist.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  L'nii'.  Cyc.,  by  JAMES  SULLY.] 

Opliir,  o'fer,  the  name  (in  Gen.  x.  29)  of  the  eleventh  of 
the  13  sons  of  Joktan,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  settled  in 
Ar.  Also  the  name  of  a  place  or  region  famous  in  the  com- 
mercial hist,  of  the  Hebs.,  from  which,  or  perhaps  only  by 
way  of  which,  came  gold,  almug-wood.  and  precious  stones 
(1  Kings  x.  11).  The  voyage  thither  and  back,  or  perhaps 
the  voyage  which  only  took  O.  in  its  way,  required  3  yrs.  (1 
Kings  x.  22).  O.  can  hardly  have  been  a  gen.  name  for  re- 
mote S.  countries,  nor  can  it  have  been  any  such  far-off 
place  as  Peru,  but  should  be  looked  for  either  in  Afr.  or  in 
India,  or.  more  probably,  in  Ar. 

O'pliites  [Gr.  6^>i«,  a  "serpent"],  or  Serpent- AVor- 
sliippers,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  who  honored  the  serpent 
because  he  tempted  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  They 
kissed  the  serpent  and  fed  it  with  the  Eucharistic  bread ; 
but  others  rejected  Christianity,  and  honored  Cain,  Judas 
Iscariot.  and  other  wicked  personages. 

Ophiiirans.    See  STAR-FISH. 

Ophthalmia,  op-thal'me-a  [Gr.  64>0oA/*d?,  "eye''],  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  This  term,  once  widely  comprehen- 
sive, is  now  usually  restricted  to  inflammations  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  eyelids  and  covering  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  divided  into  (.1)  ca- 
tarrhal,  (2)  granular,  (3)  •purulent. 

Catairfial  O.,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  the  mildest  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva.  It  may  be  caused  by  overuse 
of  the  eyes,  by  the  application  of  the  catarrhal  discharges  of 
"  sore  eyes,"  by  the  contact  of  dust,  smoke,  or  any  irritating 
substance,  by  riding  in  the  wind,  or  by  "  catching  cold." 

Granular  O.,  or  granular  lids,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  a 
much  more  serious  affection.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  any 
of  the  causes  which  produce  catarrhal  O.,  and  is  also  con- 
tagious, being  carried  from  eye  to  eye  through  the  medium 
of  towels,  wash-basins,  etc.  It  is  characterized  by  numerous 
small  elevations  or  granulations  upon  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids,  producing  a  roughness. 

Purulent  O.,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  a  more  dangerous  dis- 
ease. About  10  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  affected  with  it  are 
lost.  It  is  usually  produced  by  contagion,  but  may  come 
from  "a  cold." 

The  first  of  these  affections— viz.  catarrhal  O.— usually 
demands  very  little  treatment  beyond  simple  cleansing  of 
the  eyes  with  tepid  water.  The  "best  eye-wash  "  in  exist- 
ence is  water  containing  in  solution  common  table-salt  in 
the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint.  In  granular  O. 
long  and  careful  treatment  is  required  at  skilful  hands.  In 

Eurulent  O.  the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  vigorous 
rom  the  start.  In  that  of  infants  almost  incessant  cleans- 
ing is  needed ;  and  here  the  best  wash  is  warm  water  fol- 
lowed once  or  twice  a  day  by  a  solution  of  1  or  2  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  pure  water,  or  5 
or  10  grains  of  alum  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit:  Cyc., by  PROF.  C.  R.  AONBW,  M.  D.] 

Ophtlialmol'ogy  [Gr.  cxfreaAfxos,  "  eye,''  and  Adyos, 
"discourse"],  the  science  of  the  eye.  For  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  eye,  and  the  functions  of  its  different  parts, 
see  EYE.  Some  of  the  defects  of  this  organ,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  will  here  be  presented. 

Refraction. — The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye,  in  a  state  of 
rest,  unites  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina.  An  eye  which  in 
a  state  of  rest  would  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  posterior 
to  the  retina  is  said  to  be  hypermetropic,  while  one  whose 
focus  for  parallel  rays  is  anterior  to  the  retina  is  called 
myopic.  An  eye  whose  different  meridians  have  different 
foci  is  said  to  be  astigmatic.  Persons  under  40  with  emme- 
tropic eyes  usually  do  not  need  spectacles.  All  persons 
wit  h  hypermetropic  eyes  should  wear  convex  glasses  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  correct  the  hypermetropia.  The  glasses 
selected  for  constant  use  should  be  the  strongest  with 
which  the  person  can  see  distinctly  in  the  distance.  Per- 
sons with  myopic  eyes  should  select  the  weakest  concave 
glasses  with  which  they  can  see  well  in  the  distance.  Per- 
sons with  astigmatic  eyes  should  be  fitted  with  glasses  after 
the  most  careful  examination  by  an  expert  phys.  Many 


I  myopic  eyes  are  diseased,  and  when  the  myopia  becomes 

j  progressive  it  is  a  serious  malady.     When  a"  young  person 

discovers  that  his  nearsightedness  is  increasing,  he  should 

,  cease  all  use  of  his  eyes  for  near  vision.    A  prolific  and  pre- 

ventible  cause  of  nearsightedness  is  too  much  eye-work  by 

the  young  at  the  near  point  of  vision. 

Accommodation.— Ml  eyes  not  diseased  have  the  power  of 
.  so  increasing  their  refraction  that  the  farthest  point  of  di«- 
|  tmct  vision  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye.    This  is  called  the 
I  power  of  accommodation.     As  we  grow  older  our  power 
I  of  accommodation  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  about  40 
the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  in  emmetropic  eyes 
usually  recedes  to  beyond  8  inches,  and  we  need  the  aid"  <>f 
weak  convex  glasses  for  reading.     Persons  with  hyper- 
metropic  eyes  will  then  require  stronger  glasses  for  reading 
;  than  for  the  distance,  while  persons  with  myopic  eyes  may 
need  concave  glasses  for  distant  vision,  and  at  the  same 
time  convex  glasses  for  near  vision.    When  old  persons  find 
;  it  necessary  to  change  their  spectacles  frequently,  they 
should  suspect  some  grave  disease  of  the  eye.     Persons 
with  "  weak  eyes  "  should  suspect  some  error  of  refraction. 
Conjunctivitis.— Persons  who  "  catch  cold  in  their  eyes  M 
frequently  apply  poultices,  and  the  eyes  are  almost  in- 
variably made  worse.    The  only  application  for  such  eyes 
until  a  phys.  can  be  consulted  is  water,  warm,  tepid, "or 
cold,  according  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  patient.    The 
water  may  be  rendered  more  soothing  by  the  addition  of 
one  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  to  the  pint.     Proprietary 
eye-washes  should  be  avoided. 

Foreign,  fiodies.  —  If  a  cinder  or  speck  of  dirt  lodge  upon 
the  eyeball  or  beneath  the  eyelid,  the  latter  should  be  turned 
inside  out  and  the  irritating  substance  carefully  removed 
by  means  of  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief  or  a  little  flock  of 
raw  cotton  twisted  about  the  end  of  a  small  stick.  "  Eye- 
stones  "  should  not  be  used.  If  a  foreign  body  enter  the 
eyeball,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  consulting  a  phys.,  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  eyeball  containing  the 
foreign  body  in  order  to  avoid  blindness  from  sympathetic 
inflammation  of  the  fellow  eye.  The  foreign  body  can 
sometimes  be  removed  without  destruction  of  the  eye. 

Rules  for  the  Use  of  the  Eyes.  —  (1)  In  reading,  the  book 
i  should  be  held  at  a  distance  of  from  12  to  Iti  inches  from  the 
eye.  (2)  A  stooping  posture  should  be  avoided  in  reading 
and  writing.  (3)  The  position  should  be  such  that  the  light 
may  shine  over  the  left  shoulder  upon  the  page.  (4)  Read- 
ing by  insufficient  light  is  bad.  (5)  Dark  rooms  and  colored 
glasses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  (6)  "  Eye-sharpeners '' 
and  patent  eye-salves  should  be  eschewed  as  dangerous. 
(7)  Blackboards,  charts,  diagrams,  and  large  objects  should 
be  more  constantly  used  in  the  machinery  of  schools,  and 
thus  the  exercise  of  the  eyes  upon  the  printed  or  written 
page  be  greatly  shortened.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  l»j  PROF.  C.  R.  AONEW,  M.  D.] 

Oplitlial'nioscope  [Gr.  6<f>0aA^ds,  "eye, "and  aKoittlv, 
to  "  view  "],  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  optical  con- 
dition of  the  eye.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a 
small  circular  mirror  with  a  central  perforation.  That  in 
most  common  use  is  a  concave  mirror  of  8  inches  focal 
length,  with  a  central  perforation  about  1  line  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a  handle  about  6  inches  long.  If  we  place  back 
of  this  mirror  a  Rekoss  disk,  its  margin  set  with  numerous 
convex  and  concave  lenses  of  suitable  focal  lengths,  and  so 
made  to  revolve  that  each  of  these  lenses  may  be  readily 
brought  opposite  to  the  central  hole  in  the  mirror,  we  have 
an  O.  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

In  examining  the  eye  with  the  O.  the  interior  of  the  organ 
is  illuminated  by  reflecting  through  the  pupil,  by  means 
of  the  mirror,  the  rays  from  an  argand-burner  placed  a 
little  behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  patient's  head,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  falls  upon  his  temple,  but  not  upon 
the  eye.  If  the  observer  thus  illuminates  the  eye,  resting 
the  rim  of  the  O.  against  his  brow  and  looking  through  the 
hole  in  its  centre,  the  pupil  of  the  illuminated  eye  will  ap 
pear  red.  This  is  the  reddish  reflex  from  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  Let  the  observer  now  approach  to  within  one  inch, 
or  less,  of  the  eye  he  is  examining,  keeping  the  red  reflex  in 
view,  and  he  will  distinctly  see  a  small  portion  of  the  fun- 
dus  under  an  enlargement  of  some  17  diameters.  This  is 
called  the  direct  method.  If  the  observer  places  his  eye  at 
a  distance  of  12  or  15  inches  from  the  observed  eye,  and, 
having  obtained  the  red  reflex,  interposes  a  2-inch  double 
convex  lens  at  a  little  less  than  its  focal  distance  from  the 
eye,  he  will  see  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  fundus  than 
by  the  method  already  described,  but  much  less  magnified, 
the  enlargement  being  only  about  3  diameters.  This  is 
called  the  indirect  method,  and  the  image  seen  is  the  real, 
inverted  aerial  image.  By  these  methods  we  may  examine 
the  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreous  humor,  the  optic  nerve, 
the  retina,  and  the  choroid,  and  any  deviation  from  a  con- 
dition of  health  may  be  readily  detected.  The  optical  con- 
dition of  an  eye  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
O.  independently  of  "the  statements  of  the  patient.  In  ex- 
amining the  interior  of  the  eye  for  the  causes  of  impair- 
ment of  vision,  we  not  infrequently  find  appearances  which 
lead  to  the  detection  of  grave  diseases  of  other  important 
organs,  as,  for  instance,  the  kidneys  and  heart.  Light  may 
be  thrown  by  the  O.  upon  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  tumor 
of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  of  inflammatory  changes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  But  many  of  the  statements  of  those 
who  profess  to  determine  questions  of  insanity  by  the  use 
of  the  O  as  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  vascular  condition 
of  the  brain  are  entirely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  \_Frotn 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  DAVID  WEBSTER.  M.  D  ] 

O'piimi  [Gr.omov,  "  poppy-juice  '],  the  concrete  juice 
obtained  from  the  unripe  capsules  of  the  poppy  (Papaver 
fomniferiim).  It  is  obtained  by  making  a  shallow  horizontal 
incision  in  the  unripe  poppy  head  a  few  days  after  the  fall 
of  the  petals.  This  is  done  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  milky 
iuice  that  oozes  from  the  cuts  is  scraped  off  next  morning 
I  and  made  into  lumps  of  varying  size.  Good  Tur.  O.  Is  a 
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hard,  tenacious  solid  of  compact  texture  and  a  reddish- 
brown  or  fawn  color.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odor  and  a 
rather  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  O.  is  an  exceeding! 
complex  body.  Its  medicinal  virtues  reside  in  certai 
alkaloids  of  which  morphine  is  the  most  important.  Pine 
morphia  is  in  small,  colorless,  shining  crystals;-!*  inodor- 
ous but  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  its  salts  are  readily  soluble,  and  hence  are  usec 
in  med.  in  preference  to  the  pure  alkaloid.  The  other  alka- 
loids of  O.  known  to  affect  the  human  system  are  codei tie 
narcelne,  and  papaverine,  but  beside  these  no  less  tnan  i^ 
others  have  been  obtained  from  the  drug.  For  various 
reasons  these  seem  to  be  only  chemical  and  physiological 

CUIn°general,  the  influence  of  the  drug  falls  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  symptoms  being  all  functional  nerve-dis- 
turbances. The  symptoms  produced  by  O.  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  briefly  as  follows :  With  a  small  dose 
there  is  little  experienced  beyond  relief  from  any  feelings  of 
discomfort  that  may  be  present  at  the  time  of  taking. 
Phys  fatigue,  mental  exhaustion  or  distress,  small  pains 
and  aches,  hunger,  etc.  all  tend  to  disappear.  When  these 
effects  have  passed  away  there  may  be  some  little  tendency 
to  loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  slight  headache,  and 
constipation,  as  after-results.  With  larger  quantities  the 
feeling  of  relief  from  discomfort  is  speedily  succeeded  by  a 
conscious  intellectual  dulness,  accompanied  by  a  drowsi- 
ness which  casts  the  subject  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness analogous  to  ordinary  sleep  in  very  many  respects,  but 
differing  from  it  in  certain  others.  After  a  number  of  hours, 
varying  with  the  dose,  the  taker  awakes  to  a  feeling  of 
general  misery, with  disordered  stomach,  dry  coated  tongue, 
headache,  and  constipated  bowels.  But  all  these  symptoms 
vary  widely  according  to  many  circumstances,  most  notable 
of  which  is  the  influence  of  temperament  or  idiosyncrasy. 
The  influence  of  bodily  state  and  habit  upon  the  effects  of 
the  drug  is  truly  astonishing.  In  severe  pain,  in  the  pros- 
tration from  great  loss  of  blood,  and  other  morbid  states, 
the  relation  between  dose  and  effect  changes  so  that  quan- 
tities fatal  in  health  may  produce  no  more  than  a  mild  O. 
influence.  Of  the  alkaloids,  the  effects  of  morphine  differ 
only  in  minor  points  from  those  of  crude  O.  Large  doses  of 
O.  or  morphine  may  be  fatally  poisonous,  though  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  make  the  effects  exceedingly  un- 
certain, such  as  vomiting  or  non-absorption  of  the  whole 
quantity  taken.  But  generally  4  grains  of  O.  or  their  equiv- 
alent are  reckoned  as  a  dangerous  quantity,  and  5  grains 
have  killed.  The  salts  of  morphine  are  estimated  as  6  times 
more  powerful  than  the  same  quantity  of  O. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  O.-poisoning  are  deep  coma, 
with  flushed  or  pale  and  ghastly  face,  contracted  pupils, 
slow,  stertorous  breathing,  and  slow,  full  pulse.  Death  oc- 
curs from  stoppage  of  breathing  through  paralysis  of  the 
"  respiratory  centre  "  in  the  brain.  The  treatment,  after 
evacuation  of  the  poison  left  in  the  stomach  through 


can  swallow,  strong  coffee  is  to  be  given  freely.  If  in  spite 
of  all  means  he  sink  into  coma  and  the  respirations  begin 
to  fail,  artificial  breathing  and  hypodermic  injections  of 
atropine  are  to  be  cautiously  employed.  No  case  should  be 
given  up  till  actual  death. 

In  med.  O.  and  morphine  fulfil  a  variety  of  purposes,  some 
of  which  could  hardly  be  divined  from  the  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  healthy  system.  These  may  be  summarized  as 
the  support  of  life,  and  invigoration  and  maintenance  of 
the  heart's  action  in  circumstances  of  great  prostration  and 
where  ordinary  food  cannot  be  digested  ;  the  cure  or  relief 
of  pain,  spasm,  and  general  nervous  irritability;  the  in- 
duction of  sleep ;  repression  of  excessive  secretion,  as  in 
diarrhoea,  and  curative  influence  of  an  unknown  character 
in  certain  inflammatory  diseases.  In  the  fulfilment  of  most 
of  these  indications  the  induction  of  the  physiological  nar- 
cotic effects  of  O.  is  both  unnecessary  and  harmful,  [from 
orig.  art.  In  ,/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  EDWARD  CURTIS,  M.  D.] 

Opabalsamum.    See  MECCA  BALSAM. 

Opodel'doc  is  compounded  of  common  soap,  camphor, 
oil  of  rosemary,  oil  of  origanum,  and  alcohol.  When  cold 
it  has  the  consistence  of  a  soft  ointment.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  thing  as  "soap  liniment,"  and  may  be  used  as  an 
anodyne  and  gentle  rubefacient  application  in  sprains, 
bruises,  etc. 

Opop'anax  [Gr.  oiroTrapoj],  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Paftinaca  opojjonax,  a  plant  closely  resembling  the  common 
parsnip.  It  is  a  fetid  gum-resin,  like  assafoetida  in  its  pow- 
ers, but  much  feebler.  It  has  a  very  limited  use  in  med 

Opor'to,  an  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
Port.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  is  174 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Lisbon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  R.  R. 
O.  has  an  excellent  harbor,  lined  with  elegant  quays  and 
crossed  by  many  beautiful  bridges.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  the  world,  built  on  a  steep  acclivity, 
which  it  climbs  through  terraces  covered  with  strikingly 
colored  houses.  Its  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ware 
glass,  pottery,  leather,  linen,woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics 
are  not  unimportant.  But  its  chief  importance  O.  derives 
from  its  commerce.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  Eng  and 
Brazil,  and  the  prin.  article  of  exportation  is  port  wine,  red 
and  white.  Pop.  105,888. 

Opos'sum  [a  word  derived  from  the  Amer.  Indians], 
the  name  of  the  DidelpJiis  Virginicma  and  other  animals  of 
the  same  genus,  N.  and  S.  Amer.  marsupial  mammals  of  the 
family  Didelphidas.  The  common  O.  of  the  U.  S.  is  found 
in  most  of  the  States,  except  in  N.  Eng.  The  common 
Amer.  O.  has  a  pointed  head,  wide  gape,  many  sharp  teeth, 
a  rough  tongue,  large  and  naked  ears,  small  eyes,  a  long, 
tapenng,  flexible,  and  prehensile  tail, and  its  toes  are  armed 
with  sharp,  strong,  and  curved  claws.  It  has  a  well-develop- 
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ed  pouch,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  but  its 

shape  is  low  and  squat ; 
it  is  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  the  face,  near 
the  snout,  pure  white, 
and  the  ears  black.  It 
is  mostly  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  in  its  habits, 
and  feeds  alike  on  in- 
sects, eggs,  small  birds, 
and  fruits.  It  is  very 
prolific, producingfrom 
6  to  15  at  a  birth.which, 
as  soon  as  produced, 
are  put  into  her  pouch 
by  the  mother. 

Oppla'iius,  a  Or. 
poet,  D.  at  Anazarba, 
C'ilicia  ;  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the 
3d  century  of  our  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  a 
didactic  poem  on  fish- 
ing, 'AAievriKa,  in  hex- 
ameters.  Another  di- 
dactic poem  on  hunt- 
ing, KvfTjyeTt(cd,  alSO  Ul 

hexameters,  much  in- 
ferior in  style,  was  for 
a  long  time  ascribed 
to  O.,  but  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  have 
been  written  by  a 
younger  poet  who  bore 
the  same  name. 

Op'tics  [Gr.  on-rued? ; 
pi.  TO.  oTrrtica,  "  things 
relating  to  vision  "1, 
the  science  which 
treats  of  light  and 
vision.  The  subject 
admits  of  being  con- 
sidered from  2  points 
of  view.  1.  The  laws 
and  properties  of  light 
as  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation, may,  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of 
pure  geom.,  be  employ- 
ed to  explain  the  phenomena ;  or,  2.  A  definite  theory 
having  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  lumi- 
niferous  medium,  the  phenomena  may  be  expounded  as 
the  necessary  consequences  of  their  assumed  phys.  cause. 
In  the  first  aspect,  the  several  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
ject naturally  divides  itself  are  REFRACTION,  REFLECTION, 
DISPERSION,  SPECTRUM,  DIFFRACTION,  RAINBOW,  POLARIZA- 
TION ;  THIN  PLATES,  COLORS  OF  ;  DOUBLE  REFRACTION,  etc., 
and  the  titles  of  the  several  optical  instruments ;  and  in  the 
second,  LIGHT,  INTERFERENCE,  UNDULATION,  UNDULATORT 
THEORY,  VIBRATION,  etc. 

A  notion  was  for  a  very  long  time  prevalent  among  the 
ancs.  that  vision  is  effected  by  means  of  rays  proceeding 
from  the  eye  to  the  object.  This  idea  is  not  found  m 
Aristotle,  but  it  was  introduced  into  the  school  of  Plato, 
and  continued  to  be  received  for  many  centuries.  The  per- 
sistency of  the  doctrine  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
light  which  is  self -evidently  indispensable  to  vision  pro- 
ceeds from  sources  foreign  to  the  observer.  The  elementary 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  suggest  a  natural 
division  of  the  science  of  optics  into  2  prin.  branches ;  and 
this  distinction  is  made  by  the  earliest  systematic  writer  on 
the  subject  whose  works  have  descended  to  us.  This  was 
Euclid,  supposed  to  have  been  the  geometrician  of  that 
name  who  lived  about  300  yrs.  before  our  era.  The  gen. 
laws  which  govern  the  reflection  of  light,  being  compara- 
tively easy  of  detection,  were  stated  by  him  with  tolerable 
correctness ;  but  what  he  has  written  on  refraction  is  of 
little  value.  Ptolemy,  the  astron.  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
b.  about  the  yr.  70  of  our  era,  attempted  to  discover  the  law 
of  refraction  by  experiment.  His  apparatus  was  ingenious, 
and  was  not  different  in  principle  from  that  which  has 
been  employed  by  Silbermann,  Soleil,  and  others,  in  our 
own  time,  for  the  same  purpose.  He  measured  the  angles 
of  refraction  corresponding  to  various  angles  of  incidence, 
between  0°  and  90°,  for  both  water  and  glass.  We  may 
judge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  him  by  com- 
paring the  indices  of  refraction  (see  REFRACTION,  INDEX 
OF)  deducible  from  his  determinations  with  those  of  the 
same  bodies  fixed  with  severe  exactness  by  more  modern 
observers.  The  ascertained  index  of  refraction  for  water 
is  1.33582.  If  we  make  a  computation  of  its  value  from  the 
measured  angles  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  a  mean  of  1.30147. 
But  if  we  take  his  measurements  at  the  incidence  of  50°, 
where  the  relative  variations  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  are  most  marked  and  most  easily  measured,  we 
obtain  1.33555,  which  is  exceedingly  near  the  truth.  About 
half  a  century  later  than  Ptolemy  flourished  Claudius 
Galen,  the  celebrated  Gr.  phys.  In  a  treatise  on  the  uses  of 
the  members  of  the  human  body  he  speaks  at  some  length 
of  the  phenomena  of  vision,  and  lays  down  the  fundamental 
law,  on  which  the  stereoscope  has  been  very  recently  con- 
structed, that  the  picture  wnich  we  see  of  a  solid  body  is 
made  up  of  2  pictures  dissimilar  to  each  other,  one  seen  by 
each  eye  separately. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  optical  science  should  make 
any  important  progress  so  long  as  the  law  which  determines 
the  path  of  a  ray  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another 
remained  unknown.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  de- 
scend to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  17th  century  before  we 
find  a  practicable  ground  on  which  to  build  a  systematic 
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science.  In  1626  Willebrord  Snellius.  prof,  of  math  at  Lev- 
den,  died  at  an  early  age.  leaving  behind  him  M8S.,  among 
which  was  contained  a  statement  of  the  important  law  in 
question,  which  he  expressed  as  follows  :  When  a  ray  pass- 
ing from  one  medium  to  another  undergoes  refraction  at  the 
common  surface,  the  ratio  of  the  co-secant  of  the  angle  of 
incidence,  to  the  co-secant  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  con- 
stant. .As  the  co-secants  of  angles  are  inversely  as  the  sines 
of  the  same  angles,  the  law  may  be  more  conveniently  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that,  in  the  circumstances  supposed',  the 
tint*  of  the  angles  mentioned  are  in  a  constant  ratio.  It  was 
in  this  form  that  the  law  was  first  pub.  by  Descartes,  11  yrs. 
after  the  death  of  Snellius.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  law  of  Descartes. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  progress  of  optical  dis- 
covery, after  the  detection  of  the  gen.  law  of  refraction, 
was  made  by  the  illustrious  Newton,  who  in  1672  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  the  experimental  researches  by 
which  he  established  the  compound  nature  of  light  and  the 
unequal  refrangibility  of  its  component  rays.  He  held  that 
the  common  white  light  of  the  sun  is  made  up  of  elementary 
rays  differing  at  the  same  time  in  color  and  in  refrangibility. 
The  number  of  tints  which  he  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  regarded  as  independent  components  is  7.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  the  separation  of  the  component  colors  of  light 
by  refraction  has  been  called  dispersion.  The  dispersion  of 
light  by  refraction  furnishes  an  easy  explanation  of  the  in- 
teresting natural  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.  This  beau- 
tiful meteor  had  before  Newton's  time  been  the  subject  of 
many  unsatisfactory  speculations;  and  though  De  Dominis, 
as  early  as  1611,  had  conceived  a  true  theory  of  the  manner 
of  formation  of  the  inner  bow.  he  had  not  been  able  to 
account  for  its  colors.  Newton's  discovery  furnished  the 
necessary  supplement  to  his  theory. 

In  1665~there  was  pub.  at  Bologna  a  posthumous  work  by 
Francis  Maria  Grimaldi,  an  It.  Jesuit,  in  which  were  for  the 
first  time  described  certain  phenomena  now  very  familiar 
under  the  name  of  diffraction.  He  stated  that  if  any  very 
small  object  be  placed  in  a  pencil  of  divergent  light,  ad- 
mitted through  a  minute  aperture  into  a  dark  room,  its 
shadow  will  appear  materially  larger  than  it  ought  if  light 
passes  its  edges  in  straight  lines,  and,  moreover,  that  any 
opaque  object,  large  or  small,  exhibits  alo_ng  the  edges  of 
its  shadow  a  border  of  at  least  3  distinctly  tinted  fringes,  the 
brightest  and  broadest  of  which  is  next  the  shadow.  He 
also  observed  that  when  2  minute  pencils  of  light  are  ad- 
mitted through  apertures  very  near  to  each  other,  the 
screen  on  which  the  blended  pencils  fall,  and  which,  as  he 
supposed,  ought  to  be  uniformly  illuminated  with  a  light 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  2  intensities,  is  streaked  with  lines 
absolutely  dark.  He  was  led  by  this  observation  to  an- 
nounce the  paradoxical  proposition  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  the  union  of  2  rays  of  light  produces  dark- 
ness. Bold  as  this  announcement  must  have  originally 
appeared,  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  has  fully 
confirmed  its  truth.  This  phenomenon  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  inflection  or  diffraction. 

Not  far  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Grimaldi,  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  called  to  a  case  of  new 
and  extraordinary  refraction  observed  to  take  place  in 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime— a  species  of  refraction  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  dividing  an  incident  beam  into 
2  beams  entirely  distinct,  or  of  presenting  2  images  of  any 
object  seen  through  the  crystal,  has  been  called  double  re- 
fraction. The  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  made 
by  Erasmus  Bartholinus,  a  phys.  of  Copenhagen,  who  gave 
to  the  mineral  the  name  of  Iceland  spar,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  his  specimens  had  been  obtained  from  that 
island.  It  is  now  known  that  this  property  of  double  re- 
fraction is  exceedingly  common,  being  possessed  by  most 
crystallized  bodies,  and  capable  of  being  produced,  tran- 
siently or  permanently,  in  any  transparent  solid  whatever, 
whether  organic  or  mineral,  in  which  it  does  not  naturally 
exist.  It  is  only  in  Iceland  spar,  however,  that  it  manifests 
itself  in  a  degree  remarkable  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  casual  observer,  and  in  most  cases  it  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  special  arrangements.  Soon  after  his  announce- 
ment of  the  compound  nature  of  light,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
made  public  the  results  of  his  ingenious  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  colors  exhibited  by  thin  plates  of  transparent 
substances,  such  as  soap-bubbles,  films  of  moisture  upon 
glass  and  upon  polished  opaque  solids,  laminae  of  air  con- 
fined in  fissures  of  transparent  minerals,  etc.  He  showed 
that  the  tints  displayed  by  such  thin  plates,  when  viewed 
in  common  light,  depend  upon  3  conditions— viz.  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate,  its  refracting  power,  and  the  obliquity 
under  which  it  is  viewed. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  progress  of  optical  science 
was  the  discovery  of  the  progressive  motion  of  light  and  the 
determination  of  its  velocity.  In  1675  Roemer,  an  astron. 
of  Copenhagen,  in  his  observations  upon  the  eclipses  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  became  perplexed  by  irregularities 
for  which  he  could  conceive  no  means  of  accounting.  It 
was  suggested  by  Dominic  Cassini  that  these  difficulties 
might  perhaps  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the  time  occu- 
pied by  light  in  passing  through  the  vast  distance  between 
Jupiter  and  our  planet  may  be  large  enough  to  be  appre- 
ciable, and  therefore  that,  as  our  distance  varies,  this  time 
must  vary  also.  Cassini,  with  whom  the  idea  originated, 
seems  to  have  abandoned  it,  but  Roemer  followed  it  up 
with  such  perseverance  as  at  length  conclusively  to  estab- 
lish its  truth.  The  velocity  of  light  has,  since  the  time  of 
Roemer,  been  ascertained,  with  a  probably  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  by  other  independent  methods,  and  the 
results  of  all  these  are  substantially  in  harmony— 187,000  m. 
per  second. 

The  next  discovery  of  importance  in  the  progress  of  opti- 
cal science  was  made  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  by 
Dr.  Wollaston  in  his  observations  upon  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum. He  discovered  that  by  employing  a  pencil  of  light 


very  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  refraction  but 
broad  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  5  well-defined  dark 
straight  lines  could  be  distinguished  crossing  the  spectrum 
at  right  angles,  and  maintaining  invariably  the  same  posi- 
tions relatively  to  the  colors.  This  number  he  afterward 
increased  to  7.  These  lines  may  very  easily  be  distinguished 
by  holding  a  prism  near  the  eye.  parallel  to  any  small  fis- 
sure through  which  light  makes  its  way  into  a  dark  room. 
By  aiding  the  eye  with  a  telescope  the  number  discovered 
becomes  surprisingly  great.  Fraunhofer  of  Munich  enumer- 
ated 590,  and  Sir  David  Brewster  afterward  increased  thi< 
number  to  2000.  The  8  prin.  lines  are  distinguished  bv  the 
letters  A  to  H,  of  which  the  line  A  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
red,  and  the  line  H  about  the  middle  of  the  violet 

In  the  year  1808  the  FT.  Acad.  of  Sciences  proposed  the 
problem  of  the  double  refraction  of  light  as  the  subject  of 
a  prize  to  be  awarded  2  yrs.  thereafter.  The  successful 
competitor  for  this  prize  was  Malus.  To  him  is  due  the  dis- 
covery of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection.  He  wa- 
led to  this  remarkable  discover)-  by  an  accident.  In  observ- 
ing, through  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  the  light  reflected  to 
his  windows  from  those  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  that,  as  he  turned  the  prism  around 
the  ray,  one  of  the  two  images  vanished  at  every  quarter 
revolution.  By  following  up  the  indication  thus  given,  he 
arrived  at  the  important  law  that  when  light  is  reflected 
from  glass  at  an  angle  of  54°  35',  or  from  water  at  an  angle 
of  52°  45',  it  possesses  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  the 
pencils  into  which  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  is  divided  by  a 
double  refracting  crystal.  This  remarkable  condition  of 
light  was  distinguished  by  the  name  polarization. 

In  1811  M.  Arago  communicated  to  the  Acad.  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  discov- 
eries which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  hist,  of  optics.  Upon 
examining  thin  plates  of  certain  transparent  crvstals,  such 
as  mica,  selenite,  or  quartz,  by  means  of  transmitted  polar- 
ized light,  he  found  that  when  the  light  was  received  upon 
the  eye  through  a  prism  formed  of  Iceland  spar,  the  richest 
conceivable  colors  made  their  appearance,  wnich  were  com- 
plementary to  each  other  in  the  two  images,  and  which  va- 
ried in  intensity  with  the  azimuth  of  the  lamina?  or  of  the 
prism.  The  colors  thus  seen  in  crystalline  laminae  recur  in 
several  successive  series  as  the  thickness  of  the  laminae  is 
increased.  Another  class  of  chromatic  effects  produced  by 
crystalline  plates  viewed  in  polarized  light  was  first  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  Iceland  spar,  in  which  the  dis- 
play is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  In  these  cases  the  crys- 
tal is  cut  perpendicularly  across  the  axis.  In  examining 
plates  of  quartz  cut  across  the  axis  as  above  described,  M. 
Arago  observed  a  peculiarity  of  a  remarkable  kind,  which 
is  scarcely  found  in  any  other  natural  crystal.  The  centre 
of  the  field  was  not  dark  in  any  position  of  the  analyzer,  but 
was  deeply  and  uniformly  colored  with  a  tint  which  varied 
as  the  analyzer  was  turned.  When  a  bi-refringent  prism 
was  employed  as  an  analyzer,  the  two  images  seen  were 
constantly  complementary  in  color,  and  as  the  analyzer 
was  turned  they  ascended  in  tint,  in  the  order  of  Newton's 
scale,  from  red  to  violet.  M.  Biot  in  subsequent  experi- 
ments discovered  that  in  some  crystals  the  ascent  of  the 
tints  in  the  scale  is  produced  by  a  right-hand  rotation  (the 
ordinary  direction  of  a  screw),  and  in  others  by  a  left-hand 
rotation.  These  classes  of  crystals  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  names  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals,  or  def- 
trogyre  and  tetogyre.  The  peculiar  kind  of  polarization 
produced  by  quartz  has  on  this  account  been  called  rota- 
tory polarization.  The  physical  cause  of  rotatory  polariza- 
tion is  unknown.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations. 
Sir  David  Brewster  arrived  at  the  discovery'  that  the  polar- 
izing structure  could  be  artificially  produced  in  glass  by 
heat  or  by  rapid  cooling :  that  this  effect  is  transient  when 
the  heat  'is  below  the  point  of  softening  or  fusing  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  that  when  it  is  carried  beyond  that  point,  and 
cooling  rapidly  follows,  as  in  glass  which  is  not  annealed, 
the  structure  is  permanent.  He  found  that  the  same  struct- 
ure could  be  produced  by  pressure,  by  torsion,  by  tension, 
or  by  flexure,  and  traced  the  transient  condition  of  the  same 
kind  produced  by  heat  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  unequal 
expansion. 

In  1815  M.  Biot  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  many 
liquids  possess  the  power  of  rotatory  polarization — a  dis- 
covery which  was  independently  made  by  Mr.  Seebeck : 
the  effect  was  first  observed  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  has 
since  been  found  in  most  essential  oils,  in  solutions  of  sugar, 
dextrine,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  camphoric  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  the  tartrates.  In  some  of  these  substances  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  turned  to  the  right  and  in  others  to 
the  left.  M.  Arago  early  made  the  discovery  that  the  light 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  atmosphere  is  polarized.  Re- 
garding atmospheric  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  as  the 
cause  of  atmospheric  polarization,  it  will  follow  that  every 
plane  passing  through  the  sun  (in  the  superior  portions  of 
the  atmosphere  at  least)  must  be  a  plane  of  polarization. 
This  will,  therefore,  be  true  of  the  hour-circle,  or  meridian, 
in  which  the  sun  happens  at  any  time  to  be ;  and  as  all 
hour-circles  pass  through  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  it  results 
that  a  delicate  polariscope,  directed  toward  the  pole,  may 
follow  the  horary  motion  of  this  plane.  Such  a  polariscope, 
furnished  with  a  dial  and  index,  becomes  a  chronometer. 
This  is  the  principle  of  an  elegant  little  instrument  invented 
by  Wheatstone,  called  the  polar  clock. 

In  the  foregoing  very  succinct  outline  of  the  hist,  of  opti- 
cal discovery',  the  object  kept  in  view  has  been  to  present 
simplv  facts",  without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the 
phvs  causes  to  which  they  are  to  be  attributed.  These  are 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Optfma'tes  and  Popula'rea  were  the  2  party  names 
under  which  the  old  opposition  in  the  Rom.  commonwealth 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  took  a  new  form  and  kin- 
dled into  a  deadly  struggle  in  the  time  of  the  GracchL 
Optimates  denoted  the  conservative  party,  populares  denoted 
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the  progressive  party.  Caius  Gracchus  at  the  head  of  the 
>,»i>nlarf*  was  victorious,  but  with  Sulla  the  opttmates  once 
more  came  into  power.  In  the  struggle  between  Pompey 
and  Czesar  the  latter  succeeded  in  fully  overthrowing  the 
old  constitution.  ... 

Op'tlmlsm  [Lat.  optimum,  "best,"  in  contrast  with 
pattmttm,  "worst"],  the  doctrine  that  the  world  is  the 
best  possible,  or  that  evil  is  only  relative  and  contingent, 
being  incident  to  the  evolution  of  good— that  good  is  sub- 
stantial, evil  only  temporary.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  ema- 
nation-theory of  the  Orient,  in  which  God  is  abstract  unity, 
and  finite  beings  are  radically  evil.  European  thought  quite 
generally  embraces  O. ;  from  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
God  is  the  absolute  good,  and  "the  Good  possesses  not 
envy,  and  on  this  account  has  made  the  world  most  similar 
to  itself,"  down  to  the  doctrine  of  Hegel,  that  all  nature 
and  hist,  are  the  celebration  of  God's  personality.  Leibnitz, 
the  best-known  defender  of  O.,  distinguished  3  kinds  of 
evil :  (a)  metaphysical,  owing  to  the  finiteness  of  things : 
this  is  unavoidable  ;  (b)  phys.  evil  or  pain,  which  is  condi- 
tional good,  being  a  monitor  to  warn  us  against  error ;  (c) 
moral  evil  or  wickedness,  for  which  man  alone  is  responsi- 
ble, being  incident  to  freedom,  which  is  its  highest  gift. 
"God,  therefore,  out  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible 
worlds  which  he  saw,  chose  the  one  which  is  actually  the 
best."  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Oracan'thus  [Gr.  <apalos,  "beautiful,"  and  axavOa., 
"spine"!,  a  genus  of  defensive  fin-spines  worn  by  sharks 
which  lived  in  the  Carboniferous  age.  They  are  usually 
conical  in  form,  broad  at  the  base,  and  ornamented  with 
numerous  pustular  tubercles. 

Or'acle  [Lat.  oraculum,  from  orare,  to  "  entreat,"  de- 
rived from  os,  oris,  "mouth,"  corresponding  to  the  Sans. 
ota],  a  term  applied  to  answers  given  by  the  anc.  Egyptian 
and  Gr.  deities  when  solemnly  consulted  by  their  votaries, 
and  also  to  the  places  where  they  spoke.  O.  spoke  in  dif- 
ferent ways— in  some  cases  through  a  human  being,  who 
uttered  words  of  inspiration ;  in  others  by  signs,  which  the 
priests  watched  and  interpreted.  Gr.  and  Egypt  had  O.  of 
both  these  kinds,  while  in  It.  the  latter  only  existed.  The 
ancs.  consulted  O.  on  all  important  affairs,  whether  public 
or  private.  If,  as  often  happened,  an  enterprise  failed  even 
though  the  gods  had  seemed  to  favor  it,  the  O.  still  lost  no 
credit,  for  their  answers  were  so  ambiguous  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  interpret  them  clearly.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was 
immediately  consulted  less  ofte_n  than  the  minor  god_s,  who 
acted  as  mediators  between  him  and  mankind.  His  O.  at 
Dodona,  the  most  anc.  in  Gr.,  spoke  by  sounds  of  the  wind 
rustling  through  groves  of  oaks  and  beeches,  in  the  branches 
of  which  were  hung  brazen  vessels :  these,  striking  against 
each  other  as  the  wind  blew,  rendered  the  god's  lang.  more 
intelligible.  At  first  men  were  its  interpreters,  but  in  later 
times  old  women  officiated.  That  of  Zeus  Ammon,  situated 
in  a  Libyan  oasis,  was  greatly  venerated,  and  was  much 
consulted  by  the  Grs. :  here  men  gave  the  answers.  The 
chief  O.  of  Apollo  was  at  Delphi  or  Pytho,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
Mt.  Parnassus,  and  near  the  Castalian  Spring. 

While  the  oracles  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  pronounced  on  all 
important  matters,  the  other  gods  and  heroes  were  ques- 
tioned on  those  subjects  only  over  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  preside.  Thus  ^Esculapius  was  consulted  only  by 
the  sick.  The  O.  of  Ceres,  in  Achaia,  was  also  consulted 
only  by  sick  persons,  who,  after  performing  various  cere- 
monies, were  shown  in  a  mirror  either  dead  or  restored  to 
health.  At  Nysa,  in  Caria,  was  an  O.  of  Pluto,  where  priests 
cured  the  sick  with  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  dreams  by 
the  god.  Hermes  (Mercury)  had  an  O.  in  the  market-place 
of  Pharae,  in  Achaia :  the  question  was  whispered  in  the 
god's  ear,  and  the  applicant  went  out  of  the  temple  and 
took  the  first  chance  remark  he  heard  as  a  divine  reply. 
The  O.  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadeia,  was  very  famous.  The 
votary,  after  purification  and  prayer,  entered  the  hero's 
cave,  where  he  saw  visions,  from  which,  he  having  described 
them  to  the  priests,  an  answer  was  deduced.  Among  lesser 
forms  of  O.  were  those  "of  the  dead,"  by  which  departed 
spirits  were  consulted. 

Or'ange  [Fr.],  the  fruit  of  many  varieties  of  the  genus 
Citrus,  which,  although  much  confused,  are  probably  all  re- 
ferable to  Citrus  auraiMum.  Citrus  is  a  genus  formerly  placed 
in  the  order  Aurantiaceae,  but  now  included  in  Rutaceas.  It 
embraces  trees  and  shrubs,  all  exotic,  and  in  our  N.  climate 
unable  to  cope  with  winter  cold.  The  foliage  is  fragrant, 
and  the  pure  white  flowers  are  odorous  and  beautiful.  These 
flowers  have  from  20  to  60  or  more  stamens,  sometimes  in 
sets,  and  have  1  style.  There  are  from  4  to  8,  usually  5 
petals.  The  fruit  is  a  juicy  and  luscious  berry  with  a  leath- 
ery rmd,  usually  of  that  color  known  as  orange.  This  rind 
contains  little  cysts  or  cells  filled  with  a  fragrant  and  vola- 
tile oil  which  is  easily  inflammable.  The  branches  are  spiny 
and  the  leaves  compound. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  original  of  the  O.  came  from  the 
E.  I.  or  from  Chi.  It  has  now  spread  over  all  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth.  One  tree  sometimes  yields  as  many  as 
20,000  marketable  O.  No  cultivated  fruit  is  more  liable  to 
degeneration,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  seldom  grown  from 
seed.  The  leaves  are  fragrant  and  have  a  limited  use  in 
med.  m  cases  of  hysteria.  Oil  of  neroli  is  prepared  from  O  - 
flowers,  and  is  the  basis  of  eau  de  cologne.  The  fruit  con- 
tains citric  acid,  but  not  in  so  large  proportion  as  the  lemon. 
Sic.,  Malta,  Sp.,  the  Azores,  Port.,  and  Cuba  furnish  most  of 
the  O  of  commerce.  Of  late  yrs.  Fla.  has  begun  to  export 
fine  fruit,  and  the  cultivation  is  profitably  conducted  in 
.  The  rind  enters  into  various  articles  of  confectionery 
and  is  used  for  flavoring.  An  O.  tree  will  live  to  a  very 
great  age.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  W.  W. 
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Orange,  or  Garlep,  a  river  of  S.  Afr.,  rises  in  the  mts 
which  separate  Natal  from  the  Orange  River  Free  State 
flows  in  a  nearly  W.  direction  and  with  a  tortuous  course! 
and  falls  into  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  shores  are  covered 


with  extensive  forests,  and  rich  copper  ores  have  been 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

Orange,  on  R.  R.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.    Pop.  1880,  2124. 

Orange,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  13  m.  W. 
of  New  York,  on  rolling  ground  190  ft.  above  tidewater. 
The  chief  industry  is  hatting.  Llewellyn  Park  extends  from 
the  base  to  the  brow  of  Orange  Mt.,  comprising  750  acres. 
Pop.  1870,  9348 ;  1880,  13,207. 

Orange,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Sa- 
bine  River,  103  m.  E.  of  Houston.  Pop.  not  given  in  census. 

Or'aiigeburg  Court-house,  on  R.R.,cap.  of  Orange- 
burg  co.,  S.  C.,  80  m.  from  Charleston,  contains  the  S.  C. 
Agricultural  Coll.,  Claflin  Univ.,  and  several  acads.  Pop. 
1870,  246  ;  1880,  2140. 

Or'aiigemen,  a  political  association,  whose  official 
name  is  The  Loyal  Orange  Institution,  formed  in 
1795  in  N.  Ire.  in  honor  of  King  William  III.,  prince  of  Or- 
ange, in  opposition  to  the  R.  Cath.  association  of  the  Rib- 
bonmen,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Prot.  religion 
in  Ire.,  the  legislative  union  between  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  etc. 
It  soon  came  to  bloody  conflicts  with  the  R.  Cath.  associa- 
tion. In  1836  the  association  was  dissolved. 

Orange  Oil,  an  essential  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  hes- 
peridene,  is  extracted  by  pressure  or  distillation  with  water 
from  orange-peel.  The  flowers  of  the  orange  yield,  on  dis- 
tillation with  water,  a  fragrant  oil,  called  oil  of  neroli. 

Orange,  Prince  of.    See  WILLIAM  of  Nassau. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  son  of  William  of  Nassau.  See 
MAURICE,  COUNT,  of  Nassau. 

Orange  River  Free  State,  terr.  of  E.  S.  Afr.,  bounded 
E.  by  Natal,  S.  by  the  Cape  Colony,  and  N.  by  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  It  comprises  an  area  of  43,088  sq.  m.,  and  con- 
sists of  elevated  flats  around  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal, 
suited  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Pop.  75,000, 
half  of  whom  are  Dut.  settlers,  who  left  Natal  on  its  being 
declared  an  Eng.  colony. 

Orange  Valley,  N.  J.    See  APPENDIX. 

Orang'  Outang'  [properly  orang-utan,  Malayan  for 
"  man  of  the  woods  "],  the  Sirnia  salyrus  of  Borneo  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of 
the  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  about  4^  ft.  in  height,  and  usu- 
ally is  covered  with  reddish  hair.  It  is  strictly  arboreal, 
and  is  a  fierce  and  dangerous  animal.  The  male  is  rendered 
hideous  by  great  cheek-callosities,  and  has  large  tracheal 
pouches.  The  creature  is  omnivorous,  and  builds  a  rude 
shelter  of  branches. 

Oratp'rlo  [Lat.  oratorium},  an  elevated  form  of  musical 
composition  in  which  voices  and  instruments  combine  to 
represent  scenes,  passages,  or  themes  from  biblical  or  sa- 
cred history,  the  text  consisting  of  verses  from  the  Scripts, 
arranged  with  a  view  to  moral  and  spiritual  effect,  the  mu- 
sic comprising  all  the  recognized  combinations  of  harmony 
and  melody,  with  organ  and  orchestral  accompaniment,  as 
in  opera.  It  differs  from  opera  principally  in  being  sacred 
instead  of  secular,  and  in  being  unsuited  to  stage  or  scenic 
representation.  The  great  master  in  this  style  of  composi- 
tion—the creator  he  may  justly  be  called  of  the  O.— was 
Handel  (1740-51).  His  best  known  works  were  Saul,  Messiah, 
Samson,  Judas  JMaccabeus,  Jephthah.  The  greatest,  Messiah, 
is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  The  Creation,  by 
Haydn,  ranks  next  to  it  in  popular  repute.  They  have  but 
one  peer,  Mendelssohn,  whose  St.  Paul  and  Elijah  are  brill- 
iant and  beautiful  examples  of  the  capacity  of  this  species 
of  composition.  O.  B.  FHOTHINGHAM. 

Or'atory,  Congrega'tlon  of  the,  a  monastic  order 
in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  founded  in  1560  by  St.  Philip  de  Neri ; 
established  in  Fr.  in  1611.  Its  first  rule  was  oral,  but  was 
afterward  written  out,  and  received  papal  approval  in  1612. 
The  fathers  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  spread  of  learning ; 
they  assume  no  vows. 

Orbll'lus  Pupll'lus,  a  somewhat  celebrated  gram- 
marian and  teacher  at  Rome  in  Horace's  boyhood,  b.  at 
Beneventum.  He  served  at  first  as  an  attendant  on  the 
magistrates  of  his  native  place,  then  in  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia. In  his  fiftieth  year  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
taught  school  for  many  years,  and  had  among  his  pupils  the 
poet  Horace.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  Dr. 
Busby,  and  could  boast  of  the  distinguished  men  he  had 
flogged  in  their  youth.  His  teaching  brought  him  more 
fame  than  profit,  for  he  died  poor  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Or'blt  [Lat.  orbitus],  in  astron.,  the  relative  path  of  one 
body  with  respect  to  another  body  around  which  it  revolves. 
The  actual  paths  followed  by  the  satellites  in  revolving 
about  the  planets,  and  by  the  planets  in  revolving  about  the 
sun,  are  exceedingly  complicated  curves,  but  the  relative 
path  of  any  body  with  respect  to  its  primary  is  compara- 
tively simple.  Kepler  showed  that  the  O.  of  the  planets  are 
ellipses  having  the  sun  in  one  of  their  foci.  This  principle, 
known  as  Kepler's  second  law,  was  shown  by  Newton  to  be 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  it  was  fur- 
ther shown  that  the  law  is  not  rigorously  exact,  the  O.  being 
subject  to  slight  irregularities'in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  planets  on  each  other.  These  irregulari- 
ties or  perturbations  are  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  them 
in  taking  a  gen.  view  of  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the 
planetary  system.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  O.  of  a  body  projected  into  space  with  a 
certain  velocity,  and  then  acted  upon  by  a  central  body  in 
accordance  with  the  Newtonian  law,  will  be  some  one  of 
the  conic  sections.  The  nature  of  the  conic  section  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  some  particular 
point  of  its  path.  The  O.  of  the  planets,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  ellipses  ;  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  are  also  ellipses  ;  but 
the  orbits  of  the  comets  and  of  the  streams  of  meteors 
with  which  they  are  so  closely  connected  may  be  ellipses, 
parabolas,  or  even  hyperbolas.  The  character  of  the  O.  of 
a  planet  or  of  a  comet  may  be  determined  by  3  observa- 
tions of  its  right  ascension  and  declination  separated  by  a 
suitable  interval  of  time,  say  2  or  3  days.  The  position  of 
the  O.  of  a  planet  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic  is  known 
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when  \ye  know  its  inclination  and  the  Ion.  of  its  ascending 
node  ;  its  shape  and  size  are  known  when  we  know  its  ec- 
centricity, the  mean  distance  of  the  planet,  and  the  Ion. 
of  its  perihelion.  These  elements  being  known,  we  may  lo- 
cate the  planet  in  its  O.  at  any  time  if  we  have  given  the 
epoch  (that  is,  the  time  when  the  planet  is  in  perihelion)  and 
the  periodic  time  (that  is,  the  time  required  for  the  planet 
to  make  a  sidereal  revolution  about  the  sun).  W.  G.  PECK. 

Orcagiia,  or-kahn'yah  (.ANDREA),  (ANDREA  ARCAGNUOLO 
DI  CIONE,  Orcagna  being  a  contraction  of  Arcagnuolo),  an 
It.  painter,  sculptor,  designer,  arch.,  goldsmith,  and  worker 
in  mosaic,  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  hist,  of  art,  b.  at 
Florence  1329  :  d.  probably  in  1376.  The  frescoes  of  Hell  and 
Paradise  in  the  Strozzi  palace  are  his  work.  The  splendid 
tabernacle  of  the  main  altar  of  Or  San  Michele  in  Florence 
was  executed  by  him  ;  also  the  "  Loggia  de'  Lanzi." 

Orcein  (Lichen-red,  FlichtenrotK),  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  red  and  purple  dyestuffs  known  under  the  name  ARCHIL 
(which  see).  It  is  found  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxy- 
gen on  orcin. 

Orcliel'la  Weeds,  certain  lichens  which  are  made  to 
furnish,  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  very  valuable  dyes. 
(See  ARCHIL.) 

Orchids,  or'kids,  or  Orchidacese  [from  Orchis,  the 
typical  genus],  an  interesting  natural  order  of  perennial 
endogenous  herbs,  found  all  over  the  world  except  in  very 
cold  and  very  dry  climates.  In  the  cooler  regions  they  are 
terrestrial,  while  in  hot  countries  they  are  oftener  air- 
plants.  They  have  irregular,  often  beautiful,  sometimes 
very  grotesque  flowers.  Fertilization  is  almost  always 
effected  by  the  aid  of  insects.  Many  of  the  species  have 
flowers  singularly  resembling  insects  in  form.  Not  a  few 
have  very  fragrant  blossoms.  This  vast  order  affords  few 
useful  plants.  Among  these  are  vanilla,  faham,  salep,  and 
several  medicinal  products. 

Or  oil  11.     See  ARCHIL. 

Orcliie,  or'sin,  a  diatonic  phenol  or  oxyphenol.  It 
appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  all  the  lichens  which  are 
used  for  the  preparation  of  ARCHIL,  LITMUS,  and  CUDBEAR 
(which  see),  and  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cer- 
tain acids  present  in  the  lichens.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
the  beautiful  red  coloring-matter  orcein. 

Ord  (EDWARD  O.  C.),  b.  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  19, 1818, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1839  ;  served  in  Fla.  till  1842,  and  subsequent- 
ly on  frontier  duty  :  at  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  was  sta- 
tioned inCal. ;  appointed  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  Sept.  1861, 
and  assigned  in  Nov.  to  command  a  brigade  of  Pa.  Reserves. 
Promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  May  1862,  he  was 
in  June  transferred  to  the  W.,  and  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  Grant's  army  in  Miss.  Aug. -Sept.,  participating  in  the 
battle  of  luka,  Sept.  19-20,  and  while  in  command  at  the 
action  on  the  Hatchie,  Oct.  5,  1862,  was  severely  wounded. 
Commanded  the  13th  army  corps  during  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
bm-g  and  capture  of  Jackson,  when  transferred  with  his 
corps  to  the  dept.  of  the  Gulf ;  commanded  8th  corps  and 
middle  dept.  July  9-21,  1864;  the  18th  corps  before  Rich- 
mond, July  21-Sept.  29,  when  again  wounded  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Ft.  Harrison.  On  Jan.  9,  1865,  he  relieved 
Gen.  Butler  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  Va.  and  N.  C.  and 
of  the  Army  of  the  James,  with  which  army  he  remained 
throughout  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  subsequent  pursuit 
of  the  Confed.  army  of  N.  Va.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  lieut.-col.  of  artil.,  but  continued  to 
hold  his  volunteer  rank  of  maj.-gen.,  and  commanded 
various  dists.  and  depts.  until  Sept.  1866,  when  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service,  having  been  appointed  a  brig.- 
gen.  (July  1866)  in  the  regular  army  ;  has  since  commanded 
the  depts.  of  Cal.,  the  Platte,  and  Tex. 

Ordeal,  or'de-al,  denotes  an  appeal  to  the  immediate 
judgment  of  God,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Dark  Ages.  In  difficult 
cases,  in  which  the  common  means  of  evidence,  such  as 
witnesses  and  oath,  were  lacking  or  insufficient,  it  was 
believed  that  God  himself  would  reveal  the  truth  in  order 
to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty,  and  accord- 
ingly trials  were  instituted  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
traces  of  such  insts.  with  the  Jews  and  the  Grs.  With  the 
Germanic  nations  they  were  very  common,  and  consisted 
principally  in  trials  by  battle  and  by  lot.  Of  the  different 
O.  introduced  by  the  Chr.  clergy,  the  trial  by  fire  or  iron 
was  considered  the  most  decisive.  The  accused  earned  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  his  hand,  or  put  on  a  red-hot  iron 
glove,  or  walked  barefoot  and  blindfolded  over  bars  of  red- 
hot  iron,  or  passed  through  a  blazing  fire  with  nothing  but 
a  thin  shirt  covering  his  body.  If  unhurt,  he  was  declared 
innocent :  if  hurt,  guilty.  Much  more  common  was  the 
trial  by  water,  hot  or  cold.  The  accused  thrust  his  hand 
and  arm  into  a  vessel  filled  with  boiling  water  to  take  up 
some  small  object  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  arm  was  then 
bound  up,  sealed,  and  examined  after  the  lapse  of  3  days. 
The  cold-water  ordeal,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the 
accused,  with  the  arms  and  legs  tied  together,  into  a  pond 
or  river,  was  generally  used  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  and 
applied  to  women ;  she  that  floated  on  the  water  was  a 
witch  and  was  burned ;  she  that  sank  and  was  drowned  was 
innocent  and  became  a  saint.  These  witches'  ordeals  did 
not  disappear  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Or'der  [Lat.  ordd],  in  arch.,  refers  to  the  column,  and 
comprises  such  differences  in  construction  and  ornamenta- 
tion as  constitute  an  individual  character.  As  in  anc.  arch, 
the  column  forms  the  most  characteristic  element  of  the 
construction,  its  O.  is  decisive  for  the  style  of  the  whole 
building  ;  but  in  modern  arch.,  in  which  it  is  only  of  subordi- 
nate importance,  the  O.  of  the  columns  has  no  influence  on 
the  style  of  the  building.  The  Grs.  distinguished  between  3 
different  O.— the  Doric.  Ionic,  and  Corinthian— to  which  the 
Roms.  added  2.  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite. 

Orders,  Religious.     See  MONACHISM. 

Ordinance  of  1787.  After  the  terr.  at  the  \\ ., 
claimed  by  the  States  under  their  charters,  was  chiefly  sur- 


rendered by  them  to  the  U.  S.  under  the  old  confederation, 
the  question  arose  how  it  should  be  governed.  In  1784  Mr. 
Jefferson's  act  was  passed,  the  original  form  of  which  con- 
tained the  provision  that  after  1800  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  States  to  be 
created  upon  this  soil.  The  act,  however,  was  passed  with 
this  provision  struck  out. 

In  1787  the  O.  called  after  this  yr.  was  submitted  to  Cong. 
July  11,  and  became  a  law.  It  contained  2  important  pro- 
visions-poue  prohibiting  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
except  in  punishment  for  crimes,  and  the  other  providing 
that  the  navigable  waters  running  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Miss.,  with  the  carrying-places  between  them,  should 
be  highways  free  to  all  citizens.  But  for  this  act  all  the  States 
E.  of  the  Miss.,  N.  of  the  O.,  and  W.  of  Pa.  and  X.  Y.  would 
have  been  slave  States.  The  authorship  of  the  act  has  been 
imputed  to  Nathan  Dane  of  Mass.,  then  in  Cong.,  but  the 
real  first  mover  in  it  was  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  a  cler- 
gyman of  Mass.  (See  art.  by  W.  F.  POOLE  in  the  Ar.  Amer. 
Review  of  Apr.  1876.)  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Ordnance.    See  ARTILI.KRT. 

Ord'naiice  Snr'vey,  British.  The  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey. so  called  from  having  been  originally  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  ordnance,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  com- 
mencement in  the  operations  conducted  by  Gen.  Roy  in  1784 
for  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  Ion.  of  the  ob- 
servatories of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  though  it  was  only  in 
1791  that  the  systematic  survey  of  the  country  with  the  view 
of  producing  a  military  map  of  the  whole  kingdom  on  the 
scale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile  was  commenced.  At  the  present 
moment  the  1-inch  map  of  Eng.,  with  hills  engraved,  is 
complete  ;  that  of  Scot,  is  about  half  completed,  with  hills  ; 
that  of  Ire.  is  completed  and  pub.  in  outline,  and  about  J$ 
is  engraved  with  hills.  The  S.  E.  cos.  of  Eng.  are  partly  fin- 
ished and  partly  in  progress  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  sur- 
vey is  now  being  prosecuted  principally  in  the  mineral  dists. 
of  the  country.  The  survey  of  Scot,  is  completed  on  the 
large  scale,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
which  are  in  progress,  and  some  of  the  S.  cos  ,  which  are 
only  on  the  6-inch  scale. 

The  prin.  triangulation  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  consists  of 
some  250  stations,  the  triangle  sides  being  in  some  cases 
upward  of  100  m.  in  length.  The  angles  were  measured 
with  theodolites  of  36,  24,  and  18  inches  diameter.  The  lats. 
of  32  stations  were  determined  by  observation,  and  the 
direction  of  the  meridian  observed  at  60  stations.  The  tri- 
angulation was  reduced  by  the  method  of  least  squares—  a 
most  laborious  operation.  Six  base-lines  were  measured  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  but  the  final  results  are  made  to 
depend  on  the  2  lines—  one  in  the  N.  of  Ire.  (8  m.  long),  and 
the  other  in  the  S.  of  Eng.  (7  m.  long)—  which  were  meas- 
ured with  Colby's  "compensation  bars."  The  lats.  of  the 
stations  were  determined  with  the  zenith  sector,  but  the 
superiority  of  the  zenith  telescope  for  such  observations 
has  since  been  proved.  The  prin.  triangulation  is  reduced 
to  a  secondary  triangulation  having  sides  about  6  m.  long, 
by  means  of  theodolites  of  12  inches  diameter  ;  this  triangu- 
lation is  again  reduced  by  7-inch  theodolites  to  sides  of  1  or 
2  m.  in  length,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  The 
trigonometrically  computed  lengths  of  these  sides  form  a 
check  on  the  chain  measurements  and  prevent  effectually- 
any  errors.  The  nature  of  the  projection  used  for  the  6-inch 
co.  maps  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  saying  that  the 
edges  of  the  sheets  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
central  meridian  of  the  co.  The  sheets  measure  36  inches 
by  24,  each  showing  a  rectangle  of  6  m.  by  4.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  1-inch  map  of  Scot,  is  a  modification  of  Flam- 
stead's.  Beside  the  ordinary  steady  work  of  surveying  the 
country,  special  surveys  have  been  aud  are  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  war  dept.  and  other  services. 

The  organization  of  the  O.  S.  has  been  steadily  preserved, 
having  been  found  to  produce  results  certainly  of  the  high- 
est quality  at  moderate  cost.  Its  essential  feature  is  the 
combination  of  military  and  civil  elements.  The  sum  voted 
annually  by  Part,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  survey  vanes 
from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  at  present  about  £130,000.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  COL.  A.  R.  CLARKE,  F.  R.  S.j 

Ordogno,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Astunas  and 
Leon  of  whom  the  first  2  became  celebrated  for  their  wars 
with  the  Moors.  ORDOGNO  I.  (850-66)  conquered  Salamanca 
in  862  ORDOGNO  II.  (913-23)  defeated  the  Moors  m  916  at 
St.  Etienne  de  Gormaz,  and  took  from  them  Talaveyra  de 


Wefti  metal  chemically  combined,  or  in  a  native  state, 
mechanically  mixed  with  other  substances,  which  render 
treatment  necessary  to  separate  it.  In  a  strictly  technical 
sense,  only  those  substances  are  ores  which  contain  the 
metal  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  sufficient  purity  to  make 
the  treatment  profitable. 

Ore  Deposits.    An  O.  D.  is  any  natural  occurrence  of 
metalliferous  minerals  from  which  one  or  more  of  the  heavy 
metals  can  be  profitably  extracted.    The  ore  may  be  a  single 
native   metal,  or  a  chemical  or   mechanical  mixture  c 
metals,  or  a  single  mineral  consisting  of  a  metallic  oxide  or 
a  metallic  salt,  or  it  may  be  a  mechanical  mixture  of  sever! 
of  these  minerals.    Generally,  the  ore  is  associated  more 
or  less  intimately  with  other  minerals,  which  are  called  the 
gangue.  The  ore  and  the  gaugue  together  form  the  deposit. 

Texture.  -Metalliferous  deposits  sometimes  consist  solely 
of  one  ore,  more  often  of  two  or  more  ores,  with  one  or 
more  minerals  forming  the  gangue.  \  aneties  are- 

Compact,  when  the  texture  is  so  fine  that  the  separate 
particles  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Granular,  when  the  particles  are  visible  in  grains. 

Mcoeeowor  finely  laminated,  when  the  particles  are  in 

the  ore  is  distributed  through  the 
is  distributed  as  integral  crys- 


tals  through  the  gangue. 
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Bamhtl  orcomhod.  when  the  constituents  are  arranged  m 
parallel  layers.  n.-pi.Mt- 
naving  this  structure 
were  formed  in  cavities, 
fissures,  caves,  chimneys, 
and  the  layers  indicate  | 
gradual  growth  under  ' 
more  or  less  varying  con- 
ditions.  The  oldest  mem-  % 
bers  or  layers  (a  «)  form-  6 
ed  on  the  opposite  walls  •% 
(Fig.  1),  then  b  b,c  c,  tillf 
finally  the  2  youngest  % 
members,  d  d,  filled  the  H 
narrowed  space.  Fre 
quently  2  contemporane- '% 
ous  layers,  which  mayp 
alone  fill  the  vein  or  may  H 
form  the  two  youngest 
members,  consist  of  crys- 
tals  set  perpendicularly  p 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein,  % 
and  with  their  terminal  % 
faces  bristling  toward 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  or  interlacing  (d  d  in  the 
sketch).  This  symmetrical  repetition  is  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  by  the  inter- 
position of  other  layers 
when  the  vein  has  re- 
opened and  formed  a  new 
vein  between  the  walls  of 
an  older  one.  Fig.  2  rep- 
resents 3  distinct  veins, 
A,  B,  C,  between  the  same 
walls. 

Concentric  -  banded  Co- 
cardenerze,  or  Kingerzt, 
when  the  bands  are 
arranged  symmetrically 
around  a  nucleus,  which 
is  often  a  fragment,  as  in 
Fig.  3. 

Brecciated.— The  depos- 
its very  often  contain 
fragments  of  the  inclos- 
ing rock  or  "country."  / 
When  these  are  very 
numerous  the  texture  is 
brecciated.  Very  often, 
especially  in  veins,  the 
highly  altered  fragments 
of  the  wall  -  rock  form 
nearly  the  entire  filling,  in  which  the  minerals  of  the  ore 
and  gangue  are  distributed  in  thin  threads  and  seams. 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  3. 


(See  Fig.  4.) 

Drusy,  when  the  de- 
posit contains  manycav- 
ities  lined  with  crystals. 

The  boundaries  of  a 
deposit  are  called  walls  ; 
when  these  are  well  de- 
fined, the  plane  be- 
tween the  deposit  and 
the  wall  -  rock  is  called 
the  selvage. 

Succession  of  Minerals. 
—The  formation  of  any 
deposit  was  due  to  slow- 
ly acting  causes  work- 
ing during  long  periods 
of  time,  and  often  under 
more  or  less  varying  con-  Concentric  vein  structure,  Adalbert  vein, 
ditions.    The  progress  of     Przibram  (Grimm)  :  a,  green-stone  ;  6 
growth  is  of  ten  marked     brown  blende;  e,  galena;  d,  siderite; 
by  the  banded  structure     e<  drusv  cavities. 
when  present    the  varying  conditions  by  the  alternating 


positions  in  the  separate  FIG.  4. 

bands  or  by  the  super-     t. 

position  of  one  upon  an- 

other,  forming  what  is 

called  a  paragenetic  se- 

ries, as  in  Fig.  5. 

OrouptRg  of  Minerals. 
—  Certain  metalliferous 
substances  have  a  ten- 
dency to  occur  together, 
either  chemically  com- 
bined or  associated  as 
separate  minerals—*,  g. 
ores  of  lead  and  zinc,  of 
copper  and  iron,  of  co- 
balt and  nickel,  etc.  A 
similar  tendency  to  as- 
sociation exists  with  re- 
gard to  certain  gangue 
minerals,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  cer- 
tain ore  groups. 

Oxidation  Zone.—  That 
part  of  a  deposit  which 
is  nearest  the  earth's 
surface  is  subject  to 
changes  produced  by  the 
oxidizing  influence  of 

the   descending  waters.  <?,  wall-rock  :  k.  clefts  ;  g,  wall-rock  in 
The  result  of  this  process  the  lode  ;  e,  ore. 

is  the  oxidizing  of  the  sulphuretted  ores.    This  oxidized 
portion  is  called  the  "gossan,"  "  Eiserne  Hut." 


Classification. — The  following  classification  is  in  harmony 
with  our  present  knowledge  regarding  the  origin  of  O.  D. : 


Iron  pyrites. 
Fluor-spar. 
Iron  pyrite.. 
Heavy  spar. 
Iron  pyritej. 
Heavy  spar. 
Blende. 
Fluor-spar. 


Paragenetic  series  (Von  Weissenbach). 
I.  DISSEMINATED  CONCENTRATION.  1 

1.  Impregnations,  Fallbands.  Forms    due   to    the 

II.  AGGREGATED  CONCENTRATION.  texture  of  the  in- 

1.  Lenticular  aggregations  and  1  closing  rock  or  to 

beds.                                         \  its  mineral  consti- 

2.  Irregular  masses.  tution,  or  to  both 

3.  Eeticulated  veins.  causes. 

4.  Contact  deposits. 

IV  G!SH  VFE™°s8IT8-  i  Forms  due  chiefly to  Pre-existing  open 
V.  FiAssu"REEVNESiNs.  f     Cavities  or  fissures. 
VI.  SURFACE  DEPOSITS. 

1.  Residuary  deposits. 

2.  Stream  deposits. 

3.  Lake  and  bog  deposits. 

DEPOSITS  WHOSE  FORMS  ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  TEXTURE 
OF  THE  ROCK  OR  ON  ITS  MINERAL  CONSTITUTION,  OR  ON 
BOTH  CONDITIONS. 

I.  DISSEMINATED  CONCENTRATION.  —  Impregnations.  —  The 
determining  characteristic  of  this  form  is  the  dissemination 
of  one  or  more  metallic  substances,  in  particles  from  an  in- 
visible size  up  to  that  of  a  pea  or  larger,  through  the  rock- 
mass.    The  particles  may  be  in  flakes  or  grains  or  crystals. 
They  may  occur  in  any  kind  of  rock,  sedimentary,  meta- 
morphic, or  eruptive.     The  most  common  illustration  of 
this  form  is  seen  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  iron  pyrites 
in  shales  and  schists  and  in  hornblendic  rocks,  granites,  etc. 
When  this  disseminated  pyrites  contains  gold,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  especially  in  the  metamorphic  schists,  it 
sometimes  becomes  of  economic  value.    Very  generally  the 
organic  remains,  especially  of  plants  and  fishes,  are  changed 
to  copper  and  iron  pyrites.    The  copper  ores  predominate 
very  greatly  over  all  the  others.    Ores  of  lead  and  zinc 
frequently  occur  as  impregnations  to  a  small  extent  in 
many  argillaceous  rocks  of  different  ages.    They  also  occur 
extensively  in  the  various  lead -bearing  limestones  and 
dolomites,  but,  owing  to  the  texture  of  these  rocks,  the 
impregnations  are  very  subordinate  to  the  other  forms  of 
deposits.    Auriferous  pyrites  and  native  gold  form  typical 
impregnations  in  some  metamorphic  schists.    Many  of  the 
occurrences  of  ores  of  cobalt  and  tin  in  quartz  and  mica 
schists  and  of  tin  in  granitic  rocks  are  other  instances.  This 
form  of  deposit  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  Scandinavia, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  fallbands.    These 
are  beds,  or  portions  of  beds,  of  metamorphic  schists  im- 
pregnated with  sulphurets. 

II.  AGGREGATED  CONCENTRATIONS. — 1.  Lenticular  Aggrega- 

FIG.  6. 


Pilot  Knob  :  1  1,  hard  specular  ore  ;  2,  slate ;  3,  porphyry  conglomer- 
ate with  ore ;  3,  porphyry  conglomerate  with  ore  in  matrix  :  p.  c., 
porphyry  conglomerate  with  ±  ore  ;  B.  p.,  red  porphyry. 
tions  and  Beds.— It  frequently  happens  that  the  ores,  instead 
of  being  disseminated  throughout  the  rock,  are  aggregated 
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FIG.  7. 


into  numerous  masses.  If  the  rock  is  stratified,  these  ag- 
gregations are  generally 
lenticular  and  parallel  to 
the  stratification.  These 
may  consist  wholly  of 
ore",  or  of  ore  associated 
with  the  minerals  form- 
ing the  rock,  or  with 
minerals  which  are  not 
essential  constituents  of 
the  rock.  When  these 
lenticular  masses  lie  so 
close  together  that  they 
predominate  over  the  in- 
closing rock,  or  when  the 
ore  and  its  gangue  form  a 
continuous  interstratified 
sheet,  the  deposit  is  a  bed. 
Excepting,  perhaps,  tin, 
there  is  hardly  any  ore 
that  does  not  occur  in 
this  form  of  deposit.  The 
ores  of  the  more  common 
metals  as  iron,  lead,  zinc.  Faulted  magnetite  bed,  Byram  Mine. 
and  copper,  often  occur  N.  J.  (Geol.  of  New  Jersey,  1868). 
each  as  the  sole  constituent  of  the  bed,  while  ores  of 
the  other  metals,  when  present,  are  generally  subordinately 
Fio.  8. 


quently  at  or  near  the  contact  of  limestone  or  metamorphic 
FIG.  12. 


Iron  Mountain:  D.  P.,  decomposed  porphyry. 

associated  with  the  more  common  ores  or  with  gangue 
minerals.    As  iron  is  the  most  universally  distributed  metal, 


FIG.  9. 


so  it  forms  also  the  most 
extensive  beds.  The  beds 
of  haematite  in  the  Ar- 
chaean schists  often  attain 
to  enormous  dimensions. 
At  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  a 
bed  of  haematite  more 
than  40  ft.  thick  occurs  in- 
terstratified with  bedded 
quartziferous  porphyry 
and  porphyry  conglom- 
erate (Fig.  6).  The  an- 
nexed Fig.  7  shows  a 
much-faulted  bed  of  mag- 
netite, 8  ft.  thick  at  the 
Byram  mine  in  N.  J. 

2.  Irregular  Masses  (Stcecke  in  part).— These  are  all  de- 
posits of  irregular  outline  which  have  not  been  formed  in 
open    cavities.       Such  FlG  10 

are  some  of  the  great 
iron  ore  deposits  of  the 
world,  as  the  haematite 
(altered  from  magnet- 
ite) of  Iron  Mt.  in  Mo. 
At  this  place  immense 
masses  of  ore  of  unde- 
finable  shape  occur  in 
porphyry,  and  this  por- 
phyry, which  is  partly 
decomposed  (D.  P.  in 
Fig.  8),  is  beside  trav- 
ersed throughout  by 
ore  in  veins  of  all  sizes, 
forming  a  perfect  re- 
ticulation in  all  directions, 
formed  by  the  union  of  large  lenticular  masses. 

3.  Reticulated  Vein*.— In  this  form  the  rock  is  traversed 


Some  deposits  of  this  kind  are 


by  a  network  of  seams  FIG.  11. 

or  veins  parallel  to  differ- 
ent planes,  surrounding  — r 
polygonal  masses  of  the  -x~ 
rock :   they    are    some-  — - 
times  so  close  together  _  > 
that  the  entire  mass  has    J— 
to  be  mined  :  when  they  ~^~-~ 
are  separated  to  such  an  «L.— 
extent  that  the  interven- ,  _  _ 
ing  rock   is  not  mined,  ' 
they  are  called  floors. 

4.   Contact  Deposits  are  - 
such  as  are  formed  along  - 

contact1"  between  2  non-  Cave  Deposits— chimney 
conformable  rock-formations  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
determining  cause  of  their  mode  of  occurrence  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  contact  phenomena.  They  occur  more  ire- 
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BLCMDC. 

(Kfa  CA/./WA. 

Cave  Deposit  ( Whitney). 

rocks  (Fig.  9)  with  granitic  rocks  and  crystalline  schists. 
„  Their  outlines  are   nec- 

•  w-  essarily    very    variable  ; 

where  the  deposit  is  due 
to  the  mineralization  of 
one  or  more  beds  in  a 
series  of  strata  near  the 
contact  (Fig.  10),  the 
form  may  be  that  of  an 
impregnation,  or  of  len- 
ticular bodies,  or  of  a  bed. 
Such  occurrences  are 
then  contact  impregna- 
tions, contact  beds,  etc. 

DEPOSITS  WHOSE  FORMS 
ARE  DUE  CHIEFLY  TO 
PRE-EXISTING  CAVITIES 
OR  FISSURES. 

m.    CAVE    DEPOSITS. — 
Cave  deposits  are  all  oc- 
currences   in    which    a 
Connected  caves:   1,  first  opening  ;  2,  cayity  formed  by  a  dis- 
second    opening ;    3,  third    opening  golving  an(j  removal   of 
(Whitney).  tne  rock  nas  been  8Utj_ 

sequently,  partially  or  wholly,  occupied  by  an  ore.  By  the 
nature  of  the  determining  cause  they  are  necessarily  almost 

exclusively  confined  to 
limestones  and  dolo- 
mites. The  outlines  of 
these  deposits  are  of 
the  most  varied  and  ir- 
regular shapes.  The 
diagrams  (Figs.  11,  12, 
and  13 1  will  show  some 
of  the  forms  observed. 

IV.  GASH  VEINS  (Fig. 
14)  are  fissures  formed 
by  the  shrinkage  of  the 
rock,  caused  by  the 
process  of  solidifying  or 
by  molecular  changes 
during  metamorphism. 
They  are  generally  of 
limited  extent,  and  are 
always  confined  to  one 
rock,  often  to  one  bed. 
As  bearers  of  ore  they  are 
most  common  in  lime- 
Gash  vein-Lead  ore  ( Whitney).  stones  and  dotomites. 

They  are  often  undistinguishable  from  cave  deposits,  for 
they  have  frequently  been  the  starting-points  in  the  forma- 
tion of  caves.  They  often  occur  filled  with  lead  and  zinc 
ores  in  the  lead-bearing  limestones  or  dolomite 

"IT  1(1    \VlS 

V.  FISSURE-VEINS.— Fissure- veins  (true  veins,  lodes)  are 
deposits  formed  in  fissures,  the  determining  cause  of  which 

«.«£.  *!»«  <wA**Msim  nf    fl    fnVAfl    act- 


FIG.  14. 


Fio. 15. 


was  the  exertion  of  a  force  act- 
ing over  a  large  area  and  pro- 
ducing one  or  more  fissures 
traversing  all  rocks  in  its  path. 
Veins  generally  send  out  minor 
cracks,  usually  at  an  acute  angle, 
into  the  wall-rock,  which  are 
called  feeders  or  branches.  \  ery 
often  the  vein  incloses  large 
masses  of  the  wall  -  rock  or 
"countrv"  which  are  called 
"horses."  (Fig.  15.)  Theexten- 
sion  of  a  vein  horizontally  is 
called  its  strike,  direction. 
course,  or  bearing.  The  vertical 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horizon  is  called  the  dip.  The 

*  f  thickness  of  veins  varies  from  a 

c,  country  rock  ;  o.  outcrop  ;  mere  crack  to  hundreds  of  feet. 
o,  gossan  ;  H,  horse  ;  B.  w.,  yeins  often  divide  into  several 
hanging  wall  :  r.  w.,  foot-  smaiier  ones,  which  keep  proxi- 
wall;  s.  s.,  selvage.  mately  the  original  strike  ;  they 

are  then  said  to  split  up.  (Fig.  16.)  In  districts  which  contain 
ore-bearing  veins  there  are  almost  Always  a  number  of  them 
often  grouped  in  a  zone  of  nearly  parallel  veins.  w 
sometimes  run  together.  Some  districts  have  severa  zone*. 
each  roughly  parallel  to  a  different  direction,  and  the  dif- 
ferent zS  are  then  generally  of  different  ages  and  dif- 


ferent z          are      en 

ferent  in  character,    ft  is  a  common  occurrence  to  ft 
hat  a  vein  has  been  subjected  to  an  upward  or  down- 


FIG. 16. 


by  bringing  the  alternating  conv 


ward  movement  of  the  country  on  one 
of  its  sides.  This  motion  has  had  more 
or  less  crushing  for  a  result,  and  has 
often  left  highly  polished  wall-surfaces. 
Where  the  fissure  lay  in  a  warped  plane, 
the  tendency  of  a  movement  was  to 
produce  a  vein  of  irregular  thickness 
mating  convex  portions  of  the  2  -nails 
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into  opposition.    An  important  result  of  this  is  the  perma- 
nent enlargement  of   the  fissure  as  FIG.  17. 
a  whole.    (Fig.  17.)    The  evidence  of 
movement  having  taken  place  in  a 
given  vein  is  found  in  the  relative 
displacement  of  the  opposite  sides. 
This  is  marked  by  interruption  of  the  ^ 
continuation  of  individuaj  strata  if  z- 
the   country  rock  is  stratified   (Fig.    - 
17),  or,  if  the  vein  intersects  dikes  or 
other  veins  which  are  older,  by  the 
displacement  of  these. 

Faults.—  This  dislocation  of  strata 
or  of  dikes  or  veins  is  called  faulting, 
and  the  occurrence  is  called  a  fault 
or  throw.  The  appearance  of  a  fault 
may,  however,  be  produced  without 
any  sliding  movement,  but  simply  by 
the  separation  of  the  walls  of  the 
fissure  when  the  vein  intersects  the 
strata  or  other  vein  under  an  angle 
of  less  than  90°  ;  the  apparent  throw 
is  then  proportional  to  the  width  of 
the  vein.  (Fig.  18.)  A  vein  (Fig.  19, 
B)  may  throw  one  vein  (A),  and  be 
itself  faulted  by  a  still  younger  one  (C).  And  the  younger 
vein  may  intersect  and  throw  all  the  older  ones  (v  ig.  20), 
producing  very  complicated  results. 

The  contents  of  a  vein  are  the  ore  and  the  FIG.  18. 
gangue.  Some  veins  have  a  very  simple  char- 
acter as  regards  the  filling,  containing  one 
ore,  or  this  and  one  kind  of  gangue.  Others, 
again,  are  exceedingly  complex,  containing 
in  the  same  part  of  the  vein  or  in  different 
parts  a  great  variety  of  metallic  compounds, 
associated  with  numerous  gangue  minerals. 
Indeed,  as  there  is  probably  no  known  ele- 
ment that  is  not  contained  in  some  veins,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  known  minerals  should  have  been  formed 
in  these  laboratories.  Veins  are  generally 
filled  compactly  with  their  contents.  The  constituents- 
ore  and  gangue  minerals  — are  often  distributed  in  sym- 
metrical layers  parallel  to  the 
walls ;  they  are  often  also 
heterogeneously  mixed.  The 
distribution  of  ore  and  gangue 
minerals  is  generally  more  or 
less  irregular  within  the  same 
vein.  Sometimes  the  ore  is 
concentrated  at  different 
points  into  bodies  called  bo- 
nanzas, nests,  chimneys,  pock- 
ets, masses,  etc.,  while  the  rest 
of  the  vein  is  barren.  Beside 
change  due  to  local  influences, 
there  is  observed  in  some 
dists.  a  difference  of  character 
in  depth.  Thus,  the  veins  of 
Oruro  in  Bolivia,  which  were  rich  in  silver  in  their  upper 
levels,  contained  ores  barren  of  silver  in  depth.  Sometimes 
a  dike  of  eruptive  rock  has  r,0  30. 

been  altered  to  a  consider- 
able depth  in  such  manner  \c 
as  to  roughly  simulate  a 
fissure-vein.  Fig.  21  repre- 
sents a  decomposed  dike  of  /A 
diabase  near  Przibram,  in 
which  the  iron  from  the 
augite  has  segregated  into 
threads  and  nodules  of 
limonite  in  the  decomposed 
rock,  and  into  vein-like 
bands  2  or  3  ft.  thick  from  the  walls  inward. 

VI.  SURFACE  DEPOSITS.— 1.  Residuary  Deposits.— When,  by 

disintegration  and  erosion  or  by  being  dissolved,  a  rock-mass 

containing  ore  deposits  of  any  form  is  removed,  and  the 

removing  cause  is  not  competent  to  carry  away  the  ore, 

FIG.  21. 


FIG.  19. 


*•«**-* 


is  a  variety  of  limonite  called  bog  ore,  and  owes  its  origin 

to  the  action  of  decaying  organic  matter  on  ferric  oxide, 

producing  soluble  ferrous  carbonate,  which,  on  entering  the 

FIG.  22. 


Table  Mountain  :    I,  lava  ;  s,  sandstone  ;  c  c.  auriferous  channels ; 
a,  slate. 

aerated  waters  of  a  lake,  is  oxidized  and  sinks.  Under  this 
heading  come  also  the  European  deposits  of  pisolithic  iron 
ore,  washed  into  open  pit-caves  in  limestones.  (Fig.  23.) 

FIG.  23. 


a,  decomposed  diabase,  with  lumps  and  threads  of  limonite ;  6,  vein- 
like  deposit  of  limonite  ;  c,  graywacke  (Grimm). 

this  remains  in  a  more  concentrated  form  and  is  a  residuary 

eonP^rJth^0Kent\mp0rtant  masses  of  magnetic  iron  sand 
concentrated  by  the  wave-action  on  beaches  from  the 
disintegrated  dSbrfa  of  rock-masses  are  of  this  form. 
J^rf-S!?  £3E!!3t'i  r  Stream  deP°sits  consist  of  loosely 
SSESf^Sw^W111  ln  modern  9r  anc.  water-courses,  in 
S?«i52&  Pk*firom'  etc-  or  tin  ores  are  more  or  ess 
concentrated.  The  annexed  sketch  (Fig  22)  represents  an 

tSS&SSJ&K*  d,ep°sit  formed  in  a  valley  Sh   after 
being  filled  with  a  lava  stream,  became  a  mt.-crest  by  the 
erosion  of  the  softer  hills  on  either  side 
,,*•  £«*«  «?d  Bog  Deposits. -In.  many  localities  iron  ore  is 
deposited  in  marshes  and  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes    The  ore 


a.  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  limestone ;  6,  pisolithic  iron  ore ;  c,  clay, 
earth,  and  sand  (Grimm). 

In  its  most  gen.  aspect  the  formation  of  an  O.  D.  requires 
(I)  sources  from  which  the  constituents  are  derived;  (2) 
transportation  from  the  source  ;  (3)  concentration ;  (4)  ar- 
resting causes  which  are  capable  of  giving  fixed  and  solid 
forms  to  the  substances  that  are  to  form  the  deposit.  There 
are  3  possible  sources — viz.  the  unknown  original  interior  of 
the  globe  ;  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  outer  crust,  especially 
granite  ;  and  the  ocean.  The  ocean  has  bee_n  from  early 
time  the  great  reservoir  into  which  the  constituents  of  all 
rocks  have  found  their  way  as  detritus  or  in  solution.  The 
plants  assimilate  the  metals  in  small  quantities,  as  they  do 
potassium  and  calcium,  s_ulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  essential  constituents  of  their  tissues  or  fibre. 
We  have  here  a  very  .marked  concentration.  The  animals 
probably  derive  their  share  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  they  do 
j  that  of  the  other  elements_,  from  plants  or  from  plant-eating 
I  animals.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  marked  concentration.  When 
j  these  plants  and  animals  die  they  are  buried  in  sedimentary 
|  deposits,  and  the  metals  they  contained  are  converted  into 
sulphurets  through  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  in 
presence  of  the  sulphates  in  the  sea-water.  The  metals  thus 
concentrated  by  vital  force  are  incorporated  in  the  sedimen- 
tary deposits  at  the  bottom  or  in  coral  reefs.  In  the  case  of 
•plants  there  is  a  still  greater  concentration,  for  they  are 
carried  by  the  great  oceanic  currents  into  the  sargassum 
eddies,  where  their  remains  rot  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  sediments  in  which  these  metals  are  thus  brought  to- 
gether form,  when  solidified,  argillaceous  shales,  marls, 
limestones,  and  sandstones,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
crystalline  schists,  clay-slates,  and  saccharoidal  limestones 
and  dolomites  have  been  formed  by  metamorphism. 

The  formation  of  O.  D.  becomes,  from  this  point  on,  a 
question  of  dissolving  the  metals,  bringing  them  together 
from  a  very  extended  space  into  a  very  small  one,  and  fix- 
ing them  there  in  a  solid  form.  Once  dissolved,  the  metals 
enter  the  restless  circulation  of  the  waters  that  permeate 
the  pores,  capillary  cracks,  and  fissures  of  the  outer  crust  of 
the  globe.  These  circulating  waters  seek  the  channels  of 
freest  drainage ;  they  work  their  way  from  the  minute 
pores  and  capillary  cracks  into  the  larger  cracks,  and  from 
these  into  larger,  and  finally  converge  into  the  great  fissures. 
Throughout  this  journey  the  circulating  solution  often 
passes  through  rocks  of  very  varying  mineral  character, 
which  react  upon  its  dissolved  salts.  WThere  these  reactions 
precipitate  metallic  compounds  there  takes  place  a  con- 
centration of  the  metallic  substances.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  deposits  the  ores  are  sulphurets,  a  form  under 
which  they  would  necessarily  be  precipitated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter,  and  sulphates  in  some  instances,  or 
in  others  on  coming  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Both  of  these  conditions  exist  in  all  sedimentary 
deposits  containing  remains  of  plants  or  animals,  until  the 
organic  remains  have  been  consumed.  The  filling  of  a  fis- 
sure-vein is  the  resultant  of  a  great  variety  of  chemical 
processes,  for  it  was  the  converging  point  of  countless 
drainage-systems,  each  bringing  its  chemical  agents,  and 
each  more  or  less  different  in  this  respect  from  the  others. 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  in  this  class  of  deposits  we  find 
the  greatest  complexity  in  the  character  of  the  ores  and 
gangue  minerals. 

Relative  Values  of  Deposits.— Fissure-veins,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  trustworthy,  because  of  the  continuity  of  the  fissures, 
and  the  consequent  facility  offered  the  miner  for  under- 
ground prospecting.  The  same  may  be  said  of  certain  beds, 
while  the  other  forms  are  of  the  most  uncertain  character ; 
any  given  one  may  be  an  isolated  occurrence  or  one  of 
many,  but  from  their  nature  they  rarely  offer  clews  by  which 
the  miner  can  work  from  one  to  another. 

Literature. — John  Grimm,  Die  LagerstdUen  der  nutzbaren 
Mineralien;  Von  Cotta  and  H.  Muller,  Gangstudien  ;  J.  D. 
Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  R.  PUMPELLY.] 


OREGON. 


Or'egon,  one  of  the  Pacific  States,  between  42°  and  463 18' 
X.lat.andll6° 
33'    and    1*1° 
:>5'    W.     Ion., 


W. 

bounded 
X.  by  Wash. 
Terr.,  E.  by 
Id. Terr.,  S.  by 
Xev.  and  Cal., 
W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ;  width 
fromE.  toW., 
about  360  m. ; 
from  X.  to  S., 
about  275  m. ; 
coast-line, 
about  300  m.  ; 
area,  96,030 
sq.  m. 

Face  of  the 
Country. — 
The  State  is 
divided  by  the 
Cascade  and 
Blue  ranges 
into  W.,  Mid- 
dle, and  E.  Oregon.  The  Coast  Range  passes  through  W.  O. 
at  from  40  to  70  m.  from  the  coast,  but  its  altitude  nowhere 
exceeds  3000  to  4000  ft.,  and  much  of  the  fertile  soil  of  its 
slope  is  covered  with  forests  to  the  summit.  The  Cascade 
Mts.  are  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  are 
about  110  m.  E.  of  the  coast.  They  have  a  mean  elevation 
of  6000  to  7000  ft.,  while  numerous  peaks  rise  4000  to  5000  ft. 
higher.  •  The  Coast  Range  is  in  some  places  precipitous  on 
its  \V.  slopes,  but  the  greater  part  of  W.  O.  is  fertile  and 
arable.  Middle  O.  is  a  rolling  table-land,  with  occasional 
spurs  from  the  Blue  Mts.  It  is  not  well  watered,  and  its  soil 
is  represented  as  being  barren.  E.  of  the  Blue  Mts.  lies  E. 
O.,  in  the  basin  of  the  Snake  River— a  region  which  has 
many  fertile  valleys.  The  Willamette  Valley,  between  the 
Coas't  and  Cascade  ranges,  is  150  m.  in  length  and  from  30  to 
60  m.  in  width,  with  an  area  of  5,000.000  acres,  nearly  all  of 
unusual  productiveness.  In  this  valley  are  the  prin.  towns 
of  the  State  and  almost  %  of  its  pop.  Umpqua  Valley  lies 
bet  ween  the  Callapoia  and  Grave  Creek  ranges,  and  extends 
from  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Cascade  Mts.  It  is  much  like 
the  Willamette  in  productiveness,  and  has  an  area  of  2,500,- 
000  acres.  The  Rogue  River  Valley  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
State.  It  Is  much  like  the  preceding,  and  contains  about 
2,400.000  acres.  Middle  O.  has  no  considerable  valleys,  but 
E.  O.  has  several  small  ones,  as  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley  in 
the  X.  E.,  containing  about  275.000  acres ;  the  Powder  River 
and  Burnt  River  valleys ;  and  in  the  S.  E.  the  Malheur  and 
Owyhee  River  valleys. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc.— The  largest  rivers  of  W.  O.  are  the 
Columbia,  the  Willamette,  its  largest  tributary ;  Young, 
Clarke  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers,  also  affluents  of  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  Umpqua,  R9gue,  Tillamook,  Yaquina,  Alseya,  Sius- 
law.  and  Coquille,  discharging  into  the  Pacific ;  and  Tua- 
latin, Clackamas,  Yamhill,  Santiam,  Luckiamute,  Mary,  and 
Long  Tom  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Willamette,  together 
with  the  McKenzie's,  Middle  and  Coast  Forks.  John  Day, 
Des  Chutes,  and  Umatilla  rivers,  all  affluents  of  the  Colum- 
bia, are  the  prin.  rivers  of  Middle  O. :  while  Snake  River 
and  its  branches,  Grand  Ronde,  Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur, 
and  Owyhee  rivers  are  the  largest  streams  of  E.  O.  There 
are  numerous  lakes  (some  of  them  salt)  in  S.  and  S.  E.  O. 
The  prin.  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Klamath,  Goose,  War- 
ner's, Salt,  Harney,  Malheur,  Albert,  Summer,  and  Silver. 

Bays,  Harbors,  Capes. — The  entrance  to  Columbia  River  is 
the  best  harbor  on  the  O.  coast.  Port,  Orford,  Coos,  and 
Tillamook  bays  have  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  are 
somewhat  exposed.  For  vessels  of  lighter  draught  the 
mouths  of  Umpqua,  Yaquina,  Rogue,  and  Coquille  rivers 
furnish  good  harbors.  The  prin.  capes  or  headlands  are 
Point  Orford  or  Gape  Blanco,  Cape  Foul  weather,  Cape 
Lookout,  Cape  Perpetua,  Umpqua  and  Tillamook  heads. 

Mineralogy.— The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  great,  but 
imperfectly  developed.  In  Jackson  and  Josephine  cos. 
gold-placer  deposits  have  been  worked  since  1851.  Since 
1862  extensive  placers  and  quartz  lodes  have  been  developed 
in  Grant  and  Baker  cos.,  and  the  annual  production  in  that 
quarter  has  been  about  $1,500,000.  Placers  have  been 
worked  on  the  ocean-beach  at  Coos  Bay.  The  argentiferous 
formation  of  Xev.  extends  into  O.  Argentiferous  lead  has 
also  been  found  in  Jackson,  Josephine,  and  Douglas  cos.  in 
S.  W.  O. ;  copper  at  several  points  in  the  same  quarter,  not 
only  as  an  ore,  but  in  ledges.  Iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality 
exists  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State  ;  a  large  deposit  at 
Oswego,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Portland,  yields  54  per  cent,  of 
pure  iron.  There  are  similar  deposits  at  St.  Helen  on  the 
Columbia,  and  in  Tillamook,  Marion,  Columbia,  Clackamas, 
Jackson,  and  Coos  cos.  Coal  also  is  met  in  beds  of  great 
thickness  on  Coos  Bay,  on  Umpqua  River,  on  the  Yaquina, 
at  St.  Helen,  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  and  Cal.  R.  R.,  and  in 
Douglas,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  and  Tillamook  cos.  Among 
the  so  called  precious  stones,  chalcedony,  agates,  carnehans, 
and  jaspers  of  uncommon  beauty  are  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  Salt  is  largely  extracted  for  do- 
mestic consumption  in  Jackson  and  Douglas  cos. 

Zoology.— The  largest  of  the  fauna  of  the  mts.  of  O.  is  the 
grizzly  bear ;  the  black  and  cinnamon  bear  are  also  common, 
with  the  large  wolf  and  coyote,  the  panther,  catamount, 
wild-cat,  polecat,  several  species  of  deer,  antelopes,  elks, 
and  mt.-sheep  or  bighorn  of  E.  O.  Of  the  smaller  animals 
there  are  species  of  large  and  small  squirrels,  the  raccoon 
and  porcupine,  with  beaver,  otter,  and  muskrat  m  the 
streams.  The  mts.  are  the  resort  of  some  silver  foxes,  mar- 
tens, hares,  and  rabbits.  In  the  Columbia  seals  are  abun- 
dant, especially  near  the  Cascades.  The  lower  Columbia  is 


prolific  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout.  All  the  rivers  emp- 
tying into  the  Pacific-  swarm  with  these  fish  ;  great  sturgeons 
are  also  caught  in  the  Columbia  :  halibut,  herrings,  smelts, 
and  many  other  fish  exist  in  these  rivers  in  countless  num- 
bers. Above  tide-water  the  streams  and  lakes  teem  with 
trout.  Oysters,  shrimps,  and  crabs  of  several  species  are 
found  in  Coos  Bay,  Umpqua,  and  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Among  the  larger  birds  are  golden  and  bald-headed  eagles, 
fish  and  several  other  hawks,  and  cormorants ;  several 
species  of  pelicans,  gulls,  and  the  albatross,  with  the  great 
vulture  and  buzzard  :  pigeons,  quails,  robins,  jays,  yellow- 
birds,  and  humming-birds,  the  trumpeter  and  Amer.  swan. 
Canada  and  snow-goose,  brant,  and  many  species  of  wild- 
duck,  including  one  like  the  canvas-back  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Vegetation.— That  of  the  coast  and  W.  of  the  Cascade  .Mt"» 
is  dense  and  luxuriant,  abounding  in  evergreens,  with  giant 
trees  in  girth  and  height,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  red- 
wood. The  lofty  O.  cedar  is  confined  to  the  Coast  Range, 
as  are  also  the  hemlock  spruce,  the  red  fir,  white  spruce, 
the  O.  yew.  Among  the  deciduous  trees  of  the  same  quarter 
are  white  maple,  the  O.  alder,  several  species  of  pollard  and 
balsam  oaks,  and  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  Willamette 
large  white  oaks  The  willow  and  cottonwood  occur  both 
in  W.  and  E.  O.  The  O.  ash  is  found  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
and  the  O.  dogwood.  The  O.  crab-apple  and  wild-cherry 
trees  are  both  valuable  to  graft  on.  The  oak  occurs  in  rich 
alluvial  soil.  The  broad-leafed  evergreen  laurel  is  found 
in  the  middle  region  of  O.  Above  the  elevation  of  5000  ft. 
pines,  larches,  dwarf  junipers,  and  cedars  flourish  to  the 
snow-line.  Arbutus,  cornus,  and  hazels  form  a  thick  under- 
growth to  pines  and  spruces.  The  snowberry  of  E.  gardens 
is  indigenous  to  O.  The  mock-orange,  wild  roses,  wood- 
bines, several  species  of  honeysuckle,  and  other  flowering 
plants  abound.  There  are  also  lupines,  columbines,  a  small 
and  peculiar  sunflower,  wallflowers,  scilla,  ambrosia,  asters, 
myrica,  sweet-flowering  pea,  and  a  peculiar  red  clover  In 
the  small,  rich  moist  valleys.  Of  roots  in  W.  O.,  the  camas, 
not  unlike  a  small  onion  in  appearance,  but  in  taste  like  the 
chestnut,  abounds  in  the  prairies  and  supplies  the  Indians 
with  bread.  The  bunch-grass  is  said  to  coyer  20,000,000  acres. 
All  wild  berries  are  found,  and  the  climate,  of  W.  O.  es- 
pecially, is  admirably  adapted  to  apples,  pears,  etc. 

Climate. — In  W.  O.  both  summer  and  winter  are  materially 
tempered  by  the  Pacific  winds.  Yearly  mean  temperature 
in  W.  O.,  53°  F. :  annual  rainfall,  43.69  inches.  E.  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range,  with  severe,  protracted  winters  and  heavy 
snows,  there  is  greater  heat  and  dryness  in  summer,  but 
cool  pleasant  nights ;  mean  temperature  for  the  year,  52.79= 
F. ;  and  rarely  does  the  temperature  fall  lower  than  8°  below 
zero  ;  annual  rainfall,  20  inches.  E.  of  the  Blue  Mts.  there 
is  the  least  rain,  the  summers  are  drier,  and  the  winters 
colder  with  deep  snow.  Middle  O.  is  more  mild  and  equable. 
Ice  is  rarely  thicker  than  an  inch  in  W.  O. 

Agricultural  Productions.—  By  the  census  of  1880  there  were 
produced  in  O.  — wheat,  7,480,010  bushels:  oats.  4,385,650 
bushels  ;  barley,  920,977  bushels ;  corn,  126,862  bushels  ;  rye, 
13.305  bushels  :  buckwheat,  6215  bushels.  The  wool  clip  of 
1880  yielded  5,718,524  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.— There  were  in  O.  in  1880,  124,107  horses, 
416.242  cattle,  1,083,162  sheep,  and  156,222  swine. 

Fisheries.— The  food-fishes  of  O.  (principally  salmon)  are 
of  great  value  ;  total  yield  for  1880,  82,781,024 ;  538,587  cases 
of  this  fish  were  packed,  requiring  1,615,761  salmon. 

Manufactures.  —  By  the  census  of  1880  O.  had  1744  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  employing  6056  hands,  paying 
£2,016,311  in  wages,  with  aggregate  products  of  $13.342,130; 
capital  invested,  812-474,019.  The  prin.  industry  is  in  flour- 
ing and  grist  mills  and  in  the  working  of  lumber.  Coal 
mined  in  1880,  200.000  tons. 

Railroads.  —  There  were  in  operation  in  O.,  Jan.  1,  1882, 
689  m.  of  railway,  costing  §29.794,045,  with  net  earnings  of 
$1.981,448.  The  prin.  lines  are  the  O.  Central,  the  O.  Railway 
and  Navigation  Co.  and  branches,  connecting  Portland  with 
the  N  Pacific  R.  R.,  which  will  complete  in  1883  R.  R.  con- 
nection between  the  Pacific  at  Puget  Sound  and  the  E.  cities. 

Finances.— The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  O.  m  181 
was  §52,522,084,  real  and  personal ;  rate  of  State  tax,  6  mills 
en  the  dollar,  producing  §324,959 ;  State  debt,  1880,  $511,376  ; 
aggregate   indebtedness,  State,  co.,  and   town.  8848,502; 
amount  raised  by  taxation,  State  and  local,  $1,113,942 

Commerce.  —  Direct  foreign  commerce  is  considerable, 
amounting  in  1881  to  §4,550,814  exports  and  §808.263  imports. 
The  internal  traffic  is  large,  both  by  R.  R.  and  rivers.  The 
shipping  in  1881  included  91  steam  vessels  and  38  sailing  ves- 
sels, aggregating  39,658  tons. 

Banks.  —  There  was  in  operation,  Oct.  1881,  1  national 
bank,  with  capital  of  $250,000 :   circulation,  §223,090  ; 
bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $250,000 :  aggregate  deposits, 
«1  984  117     There  were  beside  4  State  banks  and  trust  cos., 
with  §456,344  capital  and  §461,049  deposits,  and  12  private 
bankers,  with  $436,500  capital  and  §973,519  deposits. 
Education  —The  number  of  children  of  school  age  ('. 


teachers'  salaries  required  §212,348 


There  are  8  colls,  or 
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univs.,  with  55  instructors  and  1056  students  paying  tuition 
fees  in  1880,  §15.750.  There  were  pub  ,  in  1882,  6,  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  7  of  which  were  daily. 

Churches  —The  M  E.  number  61  chs.,  50  ministers,  and 
5176  members!  Christians  (Disciples  of  Christ)  ,45  chs  24 
ministers  4759  members  :  Baps..  73  chs..  55  ministers,  291b 

e  S'  Presbs.,  20  chs.,  17  ministers,  1035  members; 
R  f  aih^,  25  chs.,  96  priests,  and  about  20  000  Catholic  pop  ; 


!  (white  163.075.  colored  11,693,  including  9510 
j  ians,  and  2  Japanese). 
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Pnncij.nl  Citi<.<  u,,,l    Townf,  Pop.   .  I880--p°r^n,?  '   ll(&  'V 
Ast.,ria,  2H03  ;  Salem  (cap.),  2538;   The  Dalles  (Dales  City) 
SS*J:    Albany,  18*57:  Oregon  City,  1263;   Baker  City,  1258, 
CorvalUs,  1128  ;  Eugene  City,  1117  ;  JacksonviUe,  839. 

COONCTKS. 

•Ref. 

7-E 
6-A 
6-B 
6-A 
6-B 
7-A 
6-C 
8-A 
7-B 
7-D 
8-B 
8-E 
8-C 
8-C 
7-B 
6-B 
6-B 
5-B 
6-A 
6-A 
5-D 
5-E 
6-C 
5-B 
6-A 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Baker  

2,804 
4,584 
5,993 
1,255 
863 
1,644 

4,616 
6,403 
9,260 
7,222 
2,042 
4,834 

Baker  City  
Corvallis  

1,858 
1,128 
1,263 
8,803 
209 
tp.412 

Clackamas  
Clauop  
Columbia  
COM  

Oregon  City  
Astoria  
St.  Helen  
Empire  City  

fCrook  
Douglas  

504 
6,066 
8,251 
4,178 
1,204 

1,208 
9,596 
4,303 
8,154 
2,485 

2,804 

Ellensburg  
Roseburg  
Canyon  City  
Jacksonville  
Kerby  
Linkville  
Lakeview  

822 
393 
834 
75 
250 
270 
1,117 
1,867 
2,538 
17,577 
670 

Jackson  
Josephine  
tKlainath  
Lake  

Lane  
LIDO  
Marlon  

Polk  

8,717 
9,965 
11,610 
4,701 
408 
2,916 
2,552 
2,509 
4,261 
5,012 

90,923 

12,676 
14,576 
25,203 
6,601 
970 
9,607 
6,650 
11,120 
7,082 
7,945 

174.768 

Albany  
Salem  
Portland  
Dslla.  

Tillamook  

Pendleton  

730 
416 
2,232 
402 
396 

Union  

Union  
The  Dalles  

Washington  
Yam  Hill  

Total  

Hillsborough  
La  Fayette  

History.—  The  Gr.  pilot  De  Fuca  in  1592,  Admiral  Fonte  in 
1640,  and  other  Sp.  explorers  visited  and  mapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  N.  lat.  The 
Nootka  treaty  of  1790  between  Sp.  and  G.  Brit,  only  gave  to 
the  latter  some  fishing  and  trading  rights  in  the  vicinity  9f 
Puget  Sound.  The  discovery  and  exploration  of  Columbia 
River  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  an  Amer.  capt.,  who  gave  the 
name  of  his  ship  to  the  river ;  the  purchase  of  La.  and  all 
that  belonged  to  it  to  the  Pacific  from  the  Fr.  in  1803,  their 
claim  being  the  best,  next  to  that  of  Sp. ;  the  exploration  of 
Columbia  River  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  by  order  of  our  govt.  in  1804-05 ;  and  the  treaty  of 
limits  concluded  between  Sp.  and  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  by  which 
all  the  terr.  N.  of  42°  N.  lat.  was  expressly  declared  to  be- 
long to  us— were  conclusive  proofs  of  our  title  to  this  region. 
But  the  treaty,  which  the  Brit.  govt.  called  a  "  treaty  of 
joint  occupation,"  concluded  in  1818,  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  In  1832  the  first  settlers  from  the  TJ.  S.  arrived.  In 
1834  the  missionary  colony  led  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  entered  O.  Their  wives  were  the  first 
white  women  who  had  crossed  the  Plains,  and  their  children 
the  first  Amer.  children  born  in  O.  In  1846  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit,  fixing  the  boundary 
on  the  49th  parallel,  except  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  O.  was 
formally  added  to  the  U.  S.,  but  had  no  Territorial  govt.  till 
1849.  Aug.  14,  1848,  O.  was  created  a  Terr.,  including  what 
is  now  Wash.  Terr.  In  Mar.  1849  its  first  Territorial  gov., 
Joseph  Lane,  arrived,  and  organized  the  Terr.,  with  8785  iu- 
habs.  In  1857  a  const,  adopted,  and  application  made  for 
admission  as  a  State. 


This  was  granted  Feb.  14,  1859. 
Governors. 

Addison  C.  Gibbs  ....  1862-66 

1845-49  George  L.  Woods 1866-70 

Lafayette  S.  Grover..  1870-77 
1849  S.  F.  Chadwick 1877-78 


PROVISIONAL. 

George  Abernethy . . . 

TERRITORIAL. 

Joseph  Lane 

John  P.  Gaines 1849-53  Wm.  W.  Thayer 1878-82 

Joseph  Lane 1853  Zenas  F.  Moody 1882-87 

Geo.  L.  Curry..  1853-54  1854-59 
J.  W.  Davis,  a  few  days       1854 

STATE. 

John  Whittaker 1859-62 

RE  VISED  .BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Oregon,  city  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.,  100  m.  W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  1880,  1088. 

Oregon  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clackamas  co.,  Or.,  12 
m.  S.  of  Portland,  has  fine  water-power.  Pop.  1880,  1263. 

Oregon  River.    See  COLUMBIA,  or  OREGON. 

O'relde,  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  or  more  rarely  zinc, 
composed  of  100  parts  of  the  first  to  17  of  the  tin  or  zinc. 
It  is  used  for  the  cases  of  cheap  watches  and  for  ornamental 
castings.  It  resembles  gold  in  color,  and  affords  a  good 
base  for  electro-plating  with  gold. 

O'Reilly,  o-rt'le  (ALEXANDER),  COUNT,  b.  in  Ire.  in  1725; 
entered  the  Sp.  military  service  at  an  early  age  ;  fought  in 
It.  during  the  war  of  the  Aus.  Succession ;  served  in  the 
Aus.  army  against  Prus.  1757-58,  and  was  distinguished  at 
Hochkirch ;  re-entered  the  Sp.  army  as  lieut.-col.  1761 :  in- 
troduced Ger.  tactics  into  Sp. ;  was  sent  to  Havana  as  brig  - 
gen.  1763 ;  saved  the  life  of  Charles  III.  when  threatened  by 
a  sedition  at  Madrid  1765  ;  went  to  La.,  June  1768,  to  take 
possession  of  that  colony,  ceded  to  Sp.  by  Fr.  ;  put  to  death 


exile  in  Galicia  1786.    D.  Mar.  23,  1794. 

,  *rel/ll,.(J,ou^NN  KASPAR),  b.  at  Zurich,  Switz.,  Feb.  13, 
;  studied  theol.,  but  especially  anc.  and  modern  langs 
and  lit.,  and  was  appointed  professor  eloquentia  in  1819  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  d.  Jan.  6.  1849.  His  critical  editions  of 
Horace,  Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  including  Scholiasts  Ciceronu 
and  OnomatUcon  TuUiamnn,  are  very  celebrated,  also  In- 
tcHpttonvm  Latinarum  Selectarum  Collectlo. 

O  renburg  Gum,  a  gummy  and  saccharine  exudation 
collected  In  Siberia  and  Rus.  from  the  trunks  of  larch  trees 
after  great  forest-fires  have  partly  destroyed  the  trees 

.  a,  son  °f.  Agamemnon  and 


diately  attacked  by  the  Erinnyes,  who  drove  him  mad,  pur- 
suing him  from  place  to  place.  He  sought  refuge  with 
Apollo  in  Delphi,  and  went  thence,  by  Apollo's  advice,  to 
Athens,  where  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  declared  him  in- 
nocent through  the  influence  of  Athene.  The  myth  is  treated 
by  the  tragedians,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

"Or'l'a,  Ortali.  or  Urfali  [Gr.  Edessa ;  Ar.  Roha],  cap. 
of  the  paahallo  of  Urfah  in  Asiatic  Tur.,  lat.  37°  8',  about 
40  m.  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  looking  eastward  over  an  extensive  plain.  The  river 
Kara  Kozoon,  spanned  by  3  bridges,  flows  through  it.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  but  clean.  Its  gardens  resemble  those 
of  Damascus.  Its  mosque  and  pool  of  Abraham  are  fa- 
mous. It  has  a  large  trade,  and  a  pop.  of  about  40,000, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  Chrs.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Organzlne,  or'gan-zeen  [It.  organzino],  is  silk  which 
has  been  wound,  cleaned,  thrown,  and  twice  or  thrice 
doubled  and  twisted.  It  is  also  known  as  "  thrown  silk." 

Orgeat,  or'zhat  [Fr.],  a  flavoring  substance  much  used 
in  medicinal  and  other  drinks,  especially  in  Fr.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  syrup  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  possesses  a 
rich  almond  flavor,  but  is  often  modified  by  the  use  of  other 
ingredients. 

Orget'orlx,  a  wealthy  and  noble  Helvetian  who  formed 
a  conspiracy  among  the  nobility,  and  persuaded  the  people 
themselves  to  go  forth  from  their  terr.  with  all  their  pos- 
sessions, and  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements.  His  plans  having  been  disclosed,  he  was 
brought  to  trial.  By  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  retainers  he 
rescued  himself,  but  d.  soon  after,  about  62  B.  c. 

Orlba'slug  ['Ojm/Wiofl,  a  Gr.  phys.,  b.  at  Pergamus 
(not  at  Sardis),  according  to  Eunapius,  who  is  the  prin. 
authority  for  his  life,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  He  early  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  was  taken 
by  Julian  with  him  to  Gaul  as  his  phys.  (A.  D.  355).  O.  ac- 
companied the  emp.  on  his  last  fatal  expedition  against  the 
Pers.,  and  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  We  have  from  O. 
3  works :  'S.wayuyai  'lorptKoi,  consisting  of  selections  from 
Galen  and  other  med.  writers,  divided  into  70  or  72  books  ; 
an  abridgment  of  this,  entitled  2v>-oi/as,  in  9  books ;  and  a 
shorter  condensation  in  4  books,  entitled  EuiropioTa.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Or'lgeii,  surnamed  ADAMANTIOS,  one  of  the  Chr.  Fathers, 
b.  at  Alexandria  in  185  :  was  early  initiated  both  in  Chris- 
tianity and  in  Gr.  wisdom.  During  the  persecutions  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  his  father  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  son  now  undertook  to  maintain  the  family 
by  opening  a  school.  He  sold  his  library  and  subjected 
himself  to  the  severest  asceticism,  at  the  same  time  pursu- 
ing his  mental  development  with  unflagging  vigor.  His 
school  prospered,  and  his  fame  increased.  In  228  Demetrius, 
bp.  of  Alexandria,  sent  him  to  Gr.  to  disperse  some  heresy 
which  had  lately  arisen  there.  On  his  return  he  visited  Pal., 
and  at  Csesarea  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter.  This  ordina- 
tion Demetrius  refused  to  recognize  as  valid,  partly  because 
it  was  not  given  by  the  bp.  of  that  diocese,  tt>  which  O.  be- 
longed, partly  because  he  knew  that  p.,  misunderstanding 
the  passage  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  had  mutilated  himself.  Two 
synods  held  in  Alexandria  supported  the  bp.,  and  the  sec- 
ond synod  even  condemned  several  of  his  ideas  as  heretical, 
and  excommunicated  him.  The  bps.  of  the  East— of  Syria, 
Pal.,  and  Ar.— declared  for  him.  and  he  found  refuge  in 
Caesarea.  During  the  persecutions  under  Maximinus  he 
fled  to  Cappadocia.  Under  Gordianus  he  returned,  but  the 
sufferings  and  torture  to  which  he  was  subjected  during 
the  Decian  persecution  broke  his  strength  ;  he  d.  at  Tyre  in 
254.  Of  his  many  writings  (6000,  it  is  said)  only  a  few  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  his  De  Principiis  there  exists  only  a 
translation  into  Lat.  Of  his  Hexapla  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. The  beautiful  treatise  on  martyrdom  and  the  cele- 
brated 8  books  against  Celsus,  an  apology  for  Christianity, 
are  entire.  (See  REDEPENNING,  Origetue,  fine  Darstellung 
seines  Leben*  wnd  seiner  Lehre.) 

Orlg'lnal  Sin  (peccatum  originate)  is  that  act  or  state  of 
sin  from  which  all  other  sins  originate. 

I.  Its  Nature  and  Extent.  —  Opinions  prevalent  (A.)  before 
the  Controversies  of  Augustine  with  Pelagius. — There  prevailed 
no  definite  views  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  trie  moral 
ruin  wrought  in  human  nature  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin.  All  agreed  in  the  fact  of  a  sinful  taint,  and  of  the  need 
of  redemption.  The  E.  part  of  the  Ch.  emphasized  the  self- 
determimng  power  of  human  will  and  man's  responsibility. 
The  Lat.  Fathers  emphasized  hereditary  sin  and  guilt,  and 
the  absolute  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  grace. 

(B.)  The  Opinions  entertained  by  the  several  Parties  to  the 
Anthropological  Controversies  of  the  Fifth  Century. — (1)  Pela- 
gius and  his  party  held  that  Adam's  sin  injured  only  him- 
self ;  that  men  are  now  born  in  the  same  moral  state  in 
which  they  were  created.  (2)  The  Semi- Pelagians  held  that 
human  nature  is  seriously  injured  by  Adam's  sin,  and  that 
hereditary  corruption  is  a  fault  or  disease,  rather  than  a  sin 
properly  so  called,  since  it  involves  no  guilt  previous  to  act- 
ual transgression.  (3)  Augustine  taught  that  the  apostasy 
of  Adam,  in  whom  all  men  sinned,  is  the  common  guilt  of 
all  his  natural  descendants,  who,  while  retaining  freedom 
in  the  sense  of  rational  spontaneity,  come  into  being  spirit- 
ually dead,  unable  either  to  begin  or  to  effect  any  really 
good  act  before  God— free  only  "to  sin,  and  dependent  for 
salvation  upon  unmerited,  sovereign,  omnipotent  grace. 
Before  regeneration  the  soul  can  only  resist  grace ;  after- 
ward, by  assistance  of  grace,  it  may  co-operate  with  it. 

(C.)  The  Tridentine  Doctrine,  formulated  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1545-63).  It  is  admitted  that  human  nature  bears  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  is  morally  corrupted,  and  withoutgrace 
helpless.  In  the  original  creation  all  Adam's  faculties,  phys., 
intellectual,  aud  moral,  were  in  perfect  equilibrium,  the 
lower  held  in  due  subordination  to  the  higher.  To  confirm 
this  equilibrium,  God  added  the  gift  of  original  righteous- 
ness. This  gift  Adam  lost  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 
Yet  man  may  seek  the  grace  offered  in  baptism. 
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(D.)  All  (fie  oriffiiKit  Prottxtant  Church*-*,  L'/tt^ran  and 
Piformed,  agree,  as  to  "original  sin,"  that  it  includes  (1) 
moral  corruption  of  the  whole  man  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
••  original  righteousness."  (2)  This  implies  no  phys.  change 
in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  a  depraved  moral  habit. 
(3)  All  the  faculties,  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  or 
volitional,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  moral  objects,  are  de- 
praved. (4)  This  depravity,  although  admitting  many  civil 
virtues,  is  called  total,  because  (1st)  the  whole  man  is  in- 
volved ;  (3d)  the  breach  with  God  is  complete,  and,  without 
supernatural  aid,  irremediable :  (3d)  the  tendency  is  ulti- 
mately to  all  sin.  (5)  This  condition  involves  guilt  (both  of 
blame  and  punishment).  Some  say,  because  all  sin  is  in- 
herently blameworthy :  others  say,  because  it  originated  iu 
Adam's  abuse  of  free-will,  for  which  we  are  all  responsible. 
(6)  Man  is  morally  impotent  to  change  his  own  gen.  disposi- 
tion to  evil. 

(E.)  The  ArmirAan  Doctrine,  as  held  by  the  Dutch  remon- 
strants, regarded  "  original  sin  "  rather  as  a  fault  or  defect 
of  nature  tliaii  a  sin.  As  held  by  the  Wesleyans,  it  admits 
that  man's  nature  is  corrupted,  indisposed,  and  disabled 
from  all  spiritual  good.  But  both  differ  from  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  chs.  in  holding  (1)  that  it  involves  no  guilt, 
since  it  is  not  brought  upon  us  by  our  own  agency ;  and  (2) 
that  every  soul  retains  power  to  co-operate  with  the  grace 
with  which  God  for  Christ's  sake  endows  every  soul. 

(F.)  The  Socinian  and  Rationalistic  Doctrine.—  There  is  no 
innate  corruption.  Sin  is  propagated  by  example.  Man  al- 
ways retains  plenary  power  to  do  all  God  requires  of  him. 
There  is  no  grace  beyond  providential  advantages  and  ob- 
jective instruction. 

II.  The  Mode  of  its  Propagation.  —  (1)  Origen  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  and  their  per- 
sonal sin  and  ^//-corruption  in  a  previous  state  of  probation. 
»2)  Tertullian  taught  the  doctrine  that  souls  as  well  as  bodies 
are  derived  by  generation  from  parents,  and  that  sin,  like 
every  essential  quality  and  many  acquired  accidents  of 
nature,  is  propagated  ex  traduce.  (3)  Jerome  held  that  each 
soul  was  immediately  created  by  God.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
./.'.-.  T'niv.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  A.  A.  HODGE,  D.  D.] 

Orluo'co,  a  river  of  S.  Amer.,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Parirue, 
flows  first  in  a  N.,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Apure  in 
an  E.  direction,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  through  a  large 
delta.  After  its  junction  with  the  Apure,  777  m.  from  its 
mouth,  it  is  navigable ;  above  that  point  its  navigation  is 
made  impossible  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  It  re- 
ceives 436  rivers  and  nearly  2000  streams,  and  at  Bolivar,  250 
m.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  4  m.  broad  and  390  ft.  deep.  Its 
waters  rise  from  Apr.  to  Oct. ;  large  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding llanos  are  then  overflowed. 

O'rlole  [Lat.  aureolus],  a  name  properly  belonging  to 
bright-colored  Old-World  birds  of  the  genus  Oriolus  and 
the  family  Merulidae  ;  but  in  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  given  to 
various  brightly  colored  birds  of  other  families,  especially 
to  the  Baltimore  O.  The  only  European  O.  is  the  0.  galbula, 
or  golden  O. 

Orl'on  [Gr.  'Qpuav\.  This  constellation  is  mentioned  by 
the  Heb.  word  cesil,  which  signifies  a  "fool,"  and  also  an 
"  impious,  godless  man,"  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  giant." 
The  Gr.  mythology  in  various  ways  represents  him  as  a 
giant  who  was  slain  by  Diana,  who  in  remorse  placed  him 
among  the  stars.  The  constellation  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  Though  a  S.  con- 
stellation with  regard  to  the  ecliptic,  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor passes  through  its  middle.  It  contains  7  conspicuous 
stars :  the  3  forming  the  belt  are  also  called  "  Jacob's  staff  " 
and  the  "  yard  wand."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  nebu- 
lae of  the  heavens  is  situated  in  the  sword-handle  of  O. 

Ork'ney  Islands,  a  group  of  67  islands,  of  which  28  are 
inhabited,  lie  o'ff  the  N.  coast  of  Scot.,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  Pentland  Frith.  They  comprise  an  area  of  244 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  31,272.  The  largest  is  Pomona  or  the 
mainland ;  the  most  remarkable  among  the  others  are  S. 
Ronaldshay,  Hoy,  Flotta,  Ronsay,  and  Sanda.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Hoy,  which  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  its 
W.  coast  reaching  a  height  of  1600  ft.,  the  O.  I.  are  low,  pre- 
senting an  irregular  coast-line.  The  climate  is  mild,  con- 
sidering the  N.  lat. :  frosts  are  very  rare,  but  the  summers 
are  often  chilly  and  always  moist.  Agriculture  produces 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  exten- 
sively reared.  Fishing,  hunting  for  wild  birds  and  eggs, 
rearing  of  poultry,  and  distilling  are  important  occupations. 

Orlando,  Fla.    See  APPENDIX. 

Orleans,  or'le-auz  (Fr.  or-lah-ong'),  city  of  Fr.,  cap.  of 
the  dept.  of  Loiret,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  It  has 
many  fine  promenades,  handsome  public  squares,  and  ele- 
gant buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  Gothic  edifices  of  Fr.  ;  but  generally  the  town 
is  ill  built.  Its  educational  insts.  are  excellent,  and  its 
sugar-refineries  and  manufactures  of  vinegar  and  woollen 
fabrics  are  very  extensive.  Pop.  52,157. 

Orleans,  Duchy  of,  formed  a  countship  under  the 
Carlo vingiau  and  Capetian  dynasties,  but  was  erected  into 
a  duchy  in  1344  by  Philip  VI.  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and 
given  to  his  son  as  an  appanage.  Subsequently  it  was  held 
m  the  same  way  by  different  younger  branches  of  the  reign- 
ing families  of  Valois  and  Bourbon.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  families  which  have  held  the  title  and  possessions  of 
the  duchy  is  that  descending  from  the  younger  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  PHILIP,  a  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  b.  in  1640,  married 
in  1661  to  Henrietta  of  Eng.,  and  after  her  death,  in  16,1,  to 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria ;  d.  in  1701.  He  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  Netherlands,  but  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand by  Louis  XIV.  He  protested,  but  in  vain,  against  the 
will  of  Charles  II.,  which  called  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the 
Sp.  throne.  But  the  question  of  hereditary  rights  was  finally 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  duke  of  O.  waiving  all 
rights  to  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sp.,  and  the  duke  ot 
Vrijou  (Philip  V.)  relinquishing  all  hereditary  rights  to  th 
Fr.  succession.  —  The  second  duke,  PHILIP,  known  as  the 


'•  Regent,"  son  of  the  preceding  (1).  1»>74>,  married  in  ir,<)-> 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  He  commanded  the  armies  of  Fr.  iu  It.  and 
Sp.  His  defeat  in  Turin  was  due  to  the  tutelage  he  was 
under,  which  overbore  his  own  judgment.  His  campaigns 
in  Sp.  of  1707  and  1708  were  brilliant.  His  reputation  was 
tarnished,  however,  by  alleged  intrigues  to  gain  for  himself 
the  throne  of  Sp.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  became 
sole  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.— His  great 
grandson,  Louis  PHILIPPE  JOSEPH,  fifth  duke  of  O.,  best 
known  under  the  name  of  PHILIPPE  COALITE,  was  b.  at  St. 
Cloud  Apr.  13,  1747,  and  married  in  17(59  Adelaide  of  Bour- 
bon-Penthievre,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  brought  him  immense  wealth. 
An  alienation  grew  up  between  him  and  the  court,  and  to 
the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  became  an  object  of  hatred 
almost,  which  he  reciprocated.  His  rank  madenim  a  nucleus 
for  the  opposition  to  the  court  and  to  the  monarchy.  At 
the  famous  "  Stance  royale  "  he  resisted  the  king,  declar- 
ing that  to  the  States-General  alone  belonged  the  right  of 
imposing  taxes.  Carried  along  by  the  swift  current  of 
events,  he  renounced  his  rank  and  titles,  and  assumed  the 
designation  of  "Citizen  J§galiteV'  At  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.  he  gave  his  vote  "pour  la  morte."  His  own  fall  was 
not  thereby  long  delayed,  and  he  soon  followed  the  king  to 
the  guillotine. — His  g_randson.  FERDINAND,  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  was  p.  Sept.  3,  1810.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  Algeria,  and  his  many  noble  qualities  made  him  much 
beloved  in  Fr. ;  but  he  was  killed,  July  13, 1842,  by  accident, 
his  horses  running  wild.  In  1837  he  married  Helene  Louise 
Elizabeth  (b.  Jan.  24,  1814).  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Louis  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  bore  him  2  sons  — 
Louis  Philippe,  count  of  Paris,  Aug.  24,  1838,  and  Robert, 
duke  of  Chartres,  Nov.  9,  1840.  She  d.  at  Richmond,  Eng., 
May  18,  1858.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Orleans,  Maid  of.     See  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Orloff',  a  Rus.  family  which  became  noted  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  the  revo- 
lution of  July  9,  1762.  GREGORI  O.,  b.  in  1734,  was  the  lover 
of  Catharine  II.,  and  from  the  son  she  bore  him  descend  the 
Counts  Bobrinski,  a  family  still  flourishing.  He  is  said  to 
have  planned  and  conducted  as  the  chief  leader  the  whole 
revolution*  by  which  Peter  III.  was  murdered  and  Catharine 
II.  established  on  the  throne :  but  his  rudeness  alienated 
him  from  the  empress.  He  was  banished  from  the  court, 
lived  in  exile  at  Tzarskoe  Selo,  travelled  much,  and  d.  in- 
sane at  Moscow  in  1783.— ALEXEI  O.,  b.  in  1737,  is  said  to 
have  strangled  the  emp.  with  his  own  hand,  and  became 
celebrated  as  commander  of  the  Rus.  fleet  in  Archipelagus. 
At  Tchesme  he  destroyed  the  Tur.  fleet,  July  7, 1770.  Under 
Paul  he  was  banished  from  the  court,  and  d.  on  his  estate 
in  1808.— ALEXEI  O.,  b.  in  1787,  entered  the  army,  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  Fr.  war,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Al- 
exander I.,  and  distinguished  himself  during  the  military 
insurrection  at  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  26,  1825.  As  a  diploma- 
tist he  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Adrianople  in  1829  and 
Unkiar-Skelessi  in  1833.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  secret 
police  of  Rus.  At  the  Cong,  of  Paris  in  1856  he  represented 
Rus.,  and  was  made  a  prince.  D.  May  21, 1861.— The  present 
head  of  the  family  is  NIKOLAI,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
1827.  and  since  1872  Rus.  ambassador  in  Paris. 

Ormolu'  [Fr.  "milled  gold"],  or  Mosaic  Gold,  an 
alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  containing  from  25  to  75  parts  of 
zinc  in  100  of  the  alloy.  It  is  largely  employed  in  making 
househould  ornaments,  which  are  colored  by  pickling  m 
dilute  oil  of  vitriol  and  then  washed  and  varnished,  (bee 
MOSAIC  GOLD.) 

Or'nioml  (JAMES  Butler),  FIRST  DUKE  OF,  b.  at  Lond. 
Oct.  19,  1610,  ed.  by  Abp.  Abbot  as  a  ward  of  the  king ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Ormond  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father 1632 ;  commander  of  the  royal  troops  in  Ire.  as  lieut.- 
gen.  during  the  insurrection  of  1641 ;  created  marquis  16 
forced  to  make  a  disadvantageous  armistice  with  the  rebels 
1643 ;  became  lord-lieut.  1644 ;  resigned  his  office  to  the  Par- 
liamentary corns.,  and  retired  to  Fr.  1647 :  proclaimed  Charles 
II  in  Ire.,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
Dublin  1649  ;  driven  from  Ire.  by  Cromwell  Dec.  1650;  cre- 
ated duke  by  Charles  II.  1660 ;  viceroy  of  Ire.  1662-69 ;  chan- 
cellor of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford  1669  :  narrowly  escaped  assas- 
sination by  Col.  Blood  1670;  again  viceroy  of  Ire.  16.6-85, 
and  made  a  duke  in  the  Eng.  peerage  1682.  ^  D.July  21, 1688. 

Or'muzd  [from  the  Zend  ahuro,mazdao,  the  Spiritual, 
the  Creator  of  all  Things"],  in  the  Zend  Magian  Guebre, 
or  Parsee  religion,  is  the  supreme  principle  of  good  and  the 
great  enemy  of  Ahriman,  the  wicked  one. 

Ornlthol'ogy  [Gr.  Spm,  "  bird,"  and  Ao-yw  dis- 
course "],  that  branch  of  zoologv  which  treats  of  birds  and 
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with  relation  to  their  food  and  the  means  , 
obtain  it,  or  (e.  g.  by  Belon  and  Aldrovandi)  with  respect  o 
their  adaptation  for  progression  and  their  habitat, 
loughby  (1676)  and  his  commentator.  Ray  (1713),  first  gave  a 
reasonable  arrangement  of  the  Constituents  of  the  class 
dividing  it,  primarily,  into  land  and  water  birds  ;  the  former 
were  then  differentiated  into  those  organized  as  birds  of 
prey  and  those  adapted  for  a  less  carnivorous  or  for  i 
fru-ivorous  diet ;  the  latter  were  divided  into  waders  and 
swimmers.  Linnaeus  (1766)  is  celebrated  as  a  systematise 
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based  entirely  on  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the 
Mil  andfeeWe  other  characters  enumerated  by  Linnaeus, 
relating  to  the  body,  food,  and  nesting  habits  being  quite 
subsidiarv  •  but  this  classification  was  generally  accepted, 
and  the  views  involved  therein  prevailed  with  naturalists 
generally  until  very  recent  times,  and  even  with  the  greater 
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portion  probably  to-day.  Cuvier  in  1797.  slightly  modified 
the  classification  of  Linnaeus  in  its  details,  but  the  orders 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  his  predecessor  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  19th  century  every  dept.  of  O.  has 
been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  many  works  of  great  merit 
have  been  pub.  .  ,  ,  „  , 

Oriilthorhym-h'Idae  [from  5pns,  opviOos,  bird,  a 
puyvo?,  "  beak  "J,  one  of  the  2  families  representing  the  order 
Monotremata  and  sub-class  Ornithodeiphia,  and  including 
the  "water-mole"  or  Duck-bill  of  Australia.  The  body 
is  somewhat  beaver-like ;  the  covering  is  a  dense  and  soft 
fur :  the  jaws  are  produced  into  a  depressed  bill-like  snout 
resembling  somewhat  the  bill  of  a  duck  ;  the  nostrils  are 
above  and  near  the  end  of  the  bill ;  no  external  ears  are  de- 
veloped ;  there  are  8  horny  teeth— i.  e.  each  jaw  is  provided 
on  each  side  behind  with  a  broad  and  nearly  oval  tooth 
with  a  flattened  crown  adapted  for  grinding,  and  toward 
the  front  it  has  a  long  and  narrow  one  ;  the  tongue  is  short, 
and  covered,  to  some  extent,  with  horny  papillae  ;  the  legs 
are  short ;  the  feet  well  adapted  for  swimming,  and  each 
provided  with  5  toes ;  the  anterior  ones  have  a  web  extend- 
ing considerably  beyond  the  toes,  and  the  claws  are  de- 
pressed :  the  posterior  feet  have  webs  only  between  the 
toes,  and  the  claws  are  curved  ;  in  the  male  a  spur  is  devel- 
oped on  the  hinder  surface  of  each  hind  leg,  which  has  no 
representative  in  the  female  ;  the  tail  is  rather  short,  de- 
pressed, and  quite  broad.  The  family  is  peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia. As  indicated  by  the  webbed  feet,  it  is  an  aquatic 
form,  living  by  preference  in  the  still  portions  of  rivers  and 
streams,  seeking  its  food  among  the  plants  which  grow  upon 
the  river-banks,  and  excavating  burrows  in  the  banks,  to 
which  it  retreats,  and  in  which  it  forms  its  nest.  This  bur- 
row is  projected  in  a  serpentine  course  into  the  bank,  and 
turns  upward  toward  its  termination,  and  at  the  end  the 
nest  is  built.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dried  grass,  weeds, 
etc.,  strewn  over  the  floor.  The  burrow  is  expanded  toward 
the  end,  and  is  there  about  1  ft.  long  and  6  inches  wide  ; 
the  entire  length  of  the  burrow  is  considerable,  occasionally 
exceeding  even  50  ft.  Its  food  consists  of  water-insects,  mol- 
lusks,  and  the  eggs  of  insects  and  frogs.  See  also  DUCK-BILL. 

Orofoanclia'cete,  the  broom-rapes,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  parasitical  herbs  growing  from  the  roots 
of  other  plants.  Being  completely  parasitic,  ami  feeding 
upon  the  elaborated  juices  of  the  foster-plant,  they  are 
destitute  of  green  herbage,  and  have  dry  or  fleshy  scales  in 
place  of  leaves.  Some  of  the  broom-rapes,  which  abound 
in  Europe,  are  injurious,  especially  one  which  lives  upon 
clover.  None  are  really  of  economical  importance,  but  2 
U.  8.  plants  (Epiphegus  and  Coiwpholix),  called  beech-drops 
and  cancer-root,  have  been  vaunted  in  popular  and  empiri- 
cal med.  ASA  GRAY. 

Orodus  [Gr.  opos,  a  "  hill,"  and  6&>us,  a  "  tooth  "],  a  genus 
of  cestraciont  sharks  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  The  teeth  have  their  crowns  set  with 
a  series  of  blunt  but  frequently  highly  ornamented  cones. 
The  spines  called  Ctenacanthus  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  fish. 

Orohippus.    See  HORSE,  FOSSIL. 

Oro'slus,  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  at 
Tarragona  in  Sp.  ;  took  orders,  and  engaged  with  zeal  in 
the  controversies  of  his  time.  At  a  synod  held  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  opposed  Pelagius,  and  in  so  doing  provoked  the 
hostility  of  John,  the  bp.  of  Jerusalem.  O.  wrote  in  justifi- 
cation of  himself  a  work  entitled  Liber  Apologeticw  (contra 
Pelagium)  de  Arbitrii  Libertate:  also  wrote  Historice  (ad- 
verms  Paganos),  a  "  History  of  the  World,"  in  7  books,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  A.  p.  417,  against  the  charge  of 
pagan  writers  that  the  calamities  of  Rome,  especially  the 
capture  of  the  city  (A.  D.  410),  were  chargeable  to  Chris- 
tianity for  having  abolished  the  worship  of  the  old  heathen 
gods.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  King  Alfred 
translated  the  history  of  O.  into  A.-S. 

O'rovllle,  on  R.  R.,  Butte  co.,  Cal..  75  m.  N.  of  Sacra- 
mento, has  great  water-power.  The  Ophir  Ditch  and  Min- 
ing Co.  is  located  here.  Pop.  1880, 1743. 

Or'pheus  and  tlie  Orpblc  Poems  and  myste- 
ries. After  all  that  has  been  written  about  O.  and  the  O. 
poems,  we  are  still  far  from  having  arrived  at  any  clear 
and  distinct  knowledge  on  this  subject.  To  begin  with, 
the  etymology  of  the  name  O.  is  unknown  to  us  ;  whether 
such  a  person  did  ever  exist  or  not  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 

No  mention  of  O.  appears  in  Gr.  lit.  before  Pindar  and  the 
dramatists.  Aristophanes  alludes  to  him  as  the  one  who 
brought  religious  rites  among  rnen  and  restrained  them 
from  rapine.  In  Plato,  O.  is  not  only  frequently  mentioned, 
but  verses  by  him  are  quoted.  Further,  verses  quoted  by 
Plato  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  fragments  of 
the  O.  theogony  that  have  come  down  to  us.  We  find  a  refer- 
ence in  Euripides  which  would  appear  to  connect  together 
the  O.  and  Pythagorean,  and  according  to  this  there  is  much 
to  support  the  view  that  the  Pythagoreans,  after  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  clubs  in  Magna  Greecia  (510  B.  c  ),  took 
refuge  in  the  O.  societies. 

As  to  the  origin  and  peculiar  worship  of  these  O.  societies 
opinion  among  the  ancs.  was  widely  at  variance.  Eratos- 
thenes states  that  O.  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Dionysus  by 
reason  of  jealousy  for  the  excessive  honor  paid  by  the  poet 
to  Apollo  or  Helius.  We  find  in  Herodotus  Bacchic  and  O 
ceremonies  coupled  together.  In  the  later  circle  of  the  O 
poets  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  are  a  constant  theme  • 
the  strangest  metamorphoses  are  related  of  him  capable  of 
the  most  mystical  interpretations.  By  the  few  fragments 

ill  extant  of  the  O.  theogony  we  see  that  Dionysus  must 
have  occupied  in  the  original  work  a  most  prominent  place 
But  it  was  not  to  the  deity  ordinarily  known  by  that  name' 
but  to  the  mystical  Chthonian  deity,  Dionysus  Zagreus 
that  these  Bacchic-Orphic  rites  were  paid.  Thus  we  get  a 
connection  between  the  O.  mysteries  and  the  Eleusiniaii 
mysteries  of  Demeter. 

Of  the  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 


of  O.,  criticism  has  long  ago  proved  the  larger  part  to  have  no 
claim  to  antiquity.  The  only  portion  of  the  so  called  O. 
poems  in  which  we  can  discern  any  traces  of  antiquity  is 
fragments.  These  fragments,  small  as  they  are,  must  be 
sifted  still  further  from  the  interpolations  of  Christian  and 
other  writers  before  we  can  reach  the  few  remains  of  the 
early  O.  poetry,  the  theogony. 

Or'phlc  Brotherhood  [Gr.  oi  'Optfmcot],  in  anc.  Gr.,  a 
society  of  ascetic  persons  devoted  to  a  mystical  worship  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  theol. 
under  the  professed  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Orpheus. 
They  dressed  in  white,  ate  no  animal  food,  avoided  all  ex- 
cesses, and  professed  to  aim  at  purity  of  life. 

Or'plment  [Lat.  amipigmentum,  "golden  pigment"], 
synonym  King's  Yellow,  a  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  lemon 
yellow,  sometimes  nearly  transparent ;  powder  has  a  rather 
pale  canary-yellow  color.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenic  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  white 
arsenious  acid  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  dangerous  material,  and 
should  be  banished  from  common  use  as  a  pigment  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  its  nature.  It  is  used,  in  admixture  with 
lime,  as  a  depilatory,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  fire-works. 

Orr  (JAMES  LAWRENCE),  b.  at  Craytonville,  S.  C.,  May  12, 
1822,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.  1842 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practised  in  Anderson,  S.  C. ;  member  of  the  legislature 
1844-45,  M.  C.  1848-59,  and  speaker  of  the  35th  Cong. ;  in  1860 
was  one  of  the  convention  that  inaugurated  secession,  and 
a  State  com.  to  Wash,  to  treat  with  the  U.  S.  govt.  for  par- 
tition of  property  in  S.  C. ;  Confed.  State  senator  1862-G5. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  provisional  gov.  of  S.  C. 
1865-69 ;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  S.  C.  1870,  and  in  1873 
U.  S.  minister  to  Kus.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg  May  5,  1873. 

Or'rery  [from  the  earl  of  Orrery,  for  whom  such  a  ma- 
chine was  made] .  An  O.  may  include  parts  of  2  or  3  planetary 
machines.  These  are— the  planetarium,  which  is  construct- 
ed to  represent  the  motion  of  planets  about  the  sun,  some- 
tjmes  in  circular  orbits,  sometimes  in  those  which  are  ellip- 
tical ;  the  tellurium,  which  is  made  to  represent  the  motion 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  the  motion  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun,  the  varieties  in  the  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  and 
the  consequent  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  sometimes 
also  the  moon's  motions  as  respects  her  perigee,  nodes,  etc., 
and  the  occurrence  of  eclipses ;  and  me  satellite-machine, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter around  their  primary,  and  Jupiter's  own  motion  around 
the  sun.  Planetary  machines  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  motion  were 
very  early  in  use.  Such  were  the  Chi.  spheres,  said  to  have 
been  made  some  2000  yrs.  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
spheres  of  Archimedes  and  Posidonius.  It  is  thought  that 
the  earliest  machine  representing  the  Ptolemaic  system  may 
have  been  that  of  Chromatus.  This  system  continued  to  be 
represented  in  all  planetary  machines  until  about  50  yrs. 
after  the  death  of  Copernicus  (1543).  Machines  intended  to- 
represent  the  Copernican  system  were  invented  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  by  Huyghens  and  Romer. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  O.  were  2  invented  and  con- 
structed by  the  Amer.  astron.,  D.  Rittenhouse,  one  of  which 
is  in  possession  of  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  It  is  fitted  for  exhibit- 
ing continually  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the 
earth  and  other  prin.  planets  to  Saturn  inclusive,  then  the 
outermost  known.  Orreries,  planetariums,  etc.,  are  not 
regarded  with  much  favor  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  ratio  both  of  the  sizes 
and  the  distances  throughput,  on  any  practicable  scale,  ia 
the  same  machine.  Telluriums  seem  to  meet  with  most 
favor,  as  giving  adequate  ideas  of  the  varieties  in  the  length, 
of  the  days  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

Orris  Root.    See  IRIS. 

Orrville,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

Orsellle.    See  ARCHIL. 

Orslnl,  or-see'ne  (FELICE),  b.  in  1819  at  Meldola  in  the- 
prov.  of  Forli,  It. ;  joined  while  yet  a  student  at  the  Univ. 
of  Bologna  a  secret  society  for  revolutionizing  It. ;  was  im- 
prisoned and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  restored 
to  liberty  in  1846  by  the  amnesty  of  Pius  IX. ;  acted  as  a 
deputy  for  Bologna  in  the  constituent  assembly  at  Rome  in 
1848,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Rom.  republic  was  an  agitator 
in  Genoa  and  Modena  ;  fled  in  1853  to  Eng.,  but  reappeared 
in  1854  in  It.,  agitating  in  Parma,  Milan,  Trieste  ;  was  capt- 
ured at  Vienna  and  put  in  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  but 
escaped  to  Eng.  in  1856 ;  repaired  in  1857  to  Paris  ;  on  Jan. 
14,  1858,  he  threw  3  explosive  bombs  under  the  carriage  of 
the  emp.  Nap.  III. ;  was  guillotined  Mar.  13,  1858. 

Orth  (GODLOVE  S.),  b.  near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1817, 
ed.  at  Pa.  Coll.,  Gettysburg ;  became  in  1839  a  lawyer  of 
Ind. ;  was  6  yrs.  in  the  State  senate,  of  which  he  was  1  yr. 
pres. ;  in  1848  a  Presidential  elector  ;  capt.  of  troops  on  the 
U.  S.  ram  Homer  in  the  O.  River  1862 ;  M.  C.  from  Ind.  1863- 
75 ;  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Aus.  1875 ;  again  elected 
M.  C.  1878  and  1880.  D.  Dec.  16,  1882. 

Orthacan'thus  [Gr.  6p0ds,  "  straight,"  and  aica.i>6a, 
"  spine  "],  a  name  given  to  certain  defensive  spines  of  sharks 
found  in  the  coal-measures.  They  are  slender  and  acute, 
but  not  always  straight,  though  the  name  indicates  this, 
and  are  ornamented  with  2  rows  of  sharp,  depressed  hooks 
on  the  posterior  face.  They  probably  belong  to  the  shark 
of  which  the  teeth  have  received  the  name  of  Diplodw. 

Or'thoclase  [6p06«,  "  straight,"  and  K\av,  to  "  cleave  "],. 
the  most  common  species  of  the  feldspar  family.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  potash  feldspar,  being  composed  of  silica,  &4.8 
per  cent. ;  alumina,  18.4  per  cent. ;  potash,  16.8  per  cent. 
It  has  2  prin.  distinct  cleavages,  one  of  which  is  very  per- 
fect, the  second  being  somewhat  less  so.  It  occurs  gener- 
ally in  massive  cleavable  forms,  and  varies  in  color  from 
white  and  gray  to  reddish-white  and  flesh-red  ;  also  to  green- 
ish and  even,  rarely,  to  bright  green.  Its  lustre  varies  from 
glassy  to  somewhat  pearly.  Its  hardness  is  one  degree  less- 
than  quartz. 
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Ortliog'rapn),  a  Gr.  word  signifying  "correct  writ- 
ing," is  the  name  of  that  part  of  gram,  which  teaches  how 
to  represent  lang.  correctly  by  writing,  and  treats  of  the 
elementary  sounds  of  which  a  lang.  consists,  and  the  signs 
by  which  these  sounds  are  represented— the  letters  ;  of  the  ! 
combination  of  such  sounds  into  syllables  and  the  correct  \ 
representation  of  words— the  art  of  spelling.  Originally 
alphabetic  writing  was  phonetic,  the  words  being  written 
down  as  they  sounded.  Soon,  however,  O.  was  disturbed 
by  an  additional  principle,  the  etymological— that  is,  the 
representation,  by  the  spelling  of  a  word,  of  its  phys.  rela- 
tions to  other  words ;  and  at  present  the  O.  of  many  modern 
langs.,  such  as  Eng.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  the  Scandinavian,  is  a 
combination  of  the  phonetic  and  etymological  principles. 
When  such  discrepancies  between  the  sounds  of  the  lang. 
and  the  signs  of  the  alphabet  were  wholly  irreconcilable, 
necessary  letters  were  invented  and  superfluous  discarded  ; 
but  the  finer  shades  of  pronunciation  were  generally  rep- 
resented by  the  combination  of  several  letters,  by  the  ap- 
Elication  of  dumb-letters,  and  by  other  orthographical  arti- 
ces,  and  thus  the  free  fluctuations  of  the  phonetic-principle 
were  early  fastened  down  on  certain  points  by  conven- 
tionalities. 

Or'tolaii,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  song- 
birds. In  Europe  it  was  primarily  employed  for  the  Em- 
beriza  hortulana,  or  garden  bunting.  It  is  a  handsome  little 
bird  without  song,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  exten- 
sive use  as  food.  It  is  some  6  inches  in  total  length,  and 
attains  a  weight  of  nearly  3  ounces.  In  some  parts  of  the 
V.  S.  the  name  has  been  perverted  to  the  bobolink. 

Or'toii  (JAMES),  b.  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  21, 1830, 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1855,  at  Andover  Theological  Sem. 
1858  ;  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor ;  became  a  Congl. 
minister  1860 ;  instructor  in  natural  science  in  Rochester 
Univ.  1866 ;  was  at  the  head  of  the  Williams  Coll.  expedi- 
tion, which  explored  the  upper  Amazon  1867-68 ;  became 
prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in  Vassar  Coll.  1869,  and  ascended  the 
Amazon  a  second  time  in  1873,  extending  the  exploration  to 
Bolivia.  Was  author  of  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  Com- 
parative Zoology,  etc.  D.  in  Peru  Oct.  24, 1877. 

Oru'ro,  town  of  Bolivia,  S.  Amer.,  stands  in  lat.  17°  57' 
S.,  at  an  elevation  of  12,455  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1570,  and  its  gold  and  silver  mines  were  the  richest  in 
Bolivia,  next  to  those  of  Potosi.  It  rose  rapidly,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  was  a  wealthy  city  with  70,000 
inhabs.  But  when  the  mines  became  less  profitable  to 
work,  it  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Of  its  former  splen- 
dor only  the  chs.  and  monasteries  remain.  Pop.  7980. 

Orvle'to  (Orbitum,  Uros  Vetus),  town  of  It.,  prov.  of 
Perugia,  crowns  an  abrupt  volcanic  hill  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Chiana  and  the  Paglia,  about  8  m.  from  Lake  Bolsena. 
The  town  contains  a  handsome  new  theatre  and  some  fine 
old  palaces  not  without  artistic  treasures.  The  Pozzo  della 
Rocca,  or  the  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio  (a  circular  well  ex- 
cavated by  Clement  VII.  in  1527  after  the  famous  sack  of 
Rome),  is  worthy  a  visit.  But  the  great  boast  of  O.  is  its 
marvellously  beautiful  cathedral.  This  ch.,  founded  in 
1290,  is  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  adorned  ex- 
ternally with  the  richest  sculptures  and  the  most  brilliant 
mosaics.  O.  is  of  Etruscan  origin,  was  not  conspicuous 
under  the  Roms.,  but  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
imitated  the  example  of  other  strong  It.  towns  by  declaring 
itself  independent,  and  being  Guelph  in  its  policy  was  long 
a  safe  refuge  for  fugitive  popes.  It  has  been  an  episcopal 
see  since  590  A.  D.  It  manufactures  excellent  white  wine, 
and  has  trade  in  silk,  grain,  and  cattle.  Pop.  14,455. 

Osage',  cap.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.,  on  R.  K.  and  on  Cedar 
River,  has  a  coll.  Pop.  1870, 1400  ;  1880,  2012. 

Osage  City)  on  R.  R.,  Osage  co.,  Kan.,  35  m.  S.  W.  of 
Topeka,  in  the  great  coal-basin  of  the  State,  has  flag-stone 
quarries  and  beds  of  pure  yellow  ochre.  Pop.  1880,  2098. 

Osage  mission,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Osage  Orange,  or  Bois  d'Arc,  the  Madura  auran- 
tiaca,  a  N.  Amer.  tree  of  the  Moraceae,  a  division  of  the 
order  Urticaceas.  It  has  a  handsome,  tough,  and  durable 
yellow  wood,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
fustic.  The  fruit  is  large,  yellow,  and  not  altogether  un- 
like an  orange,  whence  the  name.  It  is  not  edible.  The 
prin.  use  of  the  tree  is  as  a  hedge-plant. 

Osaka.    See  JAPAN. 

Osann'  (FRIEDRICH  GOTTHILF),  b.  at  Weimar  in  1794,  be- 
came prof,  at  Jena  in  1821,  and  in  1825  was  made  prof,  of 
anc.  lit.  and  director  of  the  philological  sem.  in  Giessen ; 
pub.  Syttoge  Inscrlptionum  Antiq.  Graec.  et  Rom.,  Auctarium 
Lexicorum  Grcec.,  Cicero's  De  Repub.,  Beitrage  zur  Gesch.  d. 
griesch.  und  romifch.  Literatur,  etc.  D.  Nov.  30,  1858. 

Osborue.  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Os'cans  [Lat.  Osci,  Opsci ;  Gr.  'On-iKoi],  an  It.  race  which 
originally  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ausones. 
Later  they  became  associated  with  the  Samnites  and  other 
peoples  of  S.  It.  The  O.  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their 
widely  spoken  lang.,  which  was  kindred  to  the  Lat. 

Os'car  II.,  b.  Jan.  21,  1829,  the  third  son  of  King  Oscar 
I.  (b.  July  4,  1799,  king  Mar.  8,  1844,  d.  July  8,  1859)  and  of 
Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Leuchten- 
berg ;  married,  June  6, 1857,  Sophia,  b.  July  9,  1836,  daughter 
of  Duke  William  of  Nassau,  who  bore  him  4  sons ;  succeed- 
ed, Sept,  18,  1872,  his  brother  Charles  XV.  on  the  throne  of 
Nor.  and  Swe. 

Osceo'la,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.,  156  m.  W.  of 
Burlington.  Pop.  1870,  1298 ;  1880,  1769. 

Osceola  (a  corrupt  form  of  his  native  name,  signifying 
"  Black  Drink  "),  a  Seminole  chief,  son  of  an  Englishman  by 
an  Indian  mother,  b.  in  1804,  was  early  distinguished  for 
ability  and  hatred  of  the  whites ;  attained  great  influence 
among  the  Seminoles,  and  strongly  opposed  the  cession  of 
the  tribal  lands  in  Fla. ;  in  1835  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  was  stolen  as  herself  a  slave,  and  O.,  de- 
manding her  release  of  the  U.  S.  agent  at  Ft.  King,  used 
laug.  which  the  latter  resented,  and  the  chief  was  put  in 


irons.  Six  months  later,  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage 
was  murdered  ;  the  battle  on  the  Withlacoochie,  the  mas- 
sacre of  Dade,  the  assaults  on  Fts.  Micanopy  and  Drane, 
and  other  actions  followed,  in  which  the  Indians  more  than 
held  their  own  ;  in  a  conference  with  Gen.  Jessup,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  O.  was  treacherously  seized  (Oct.  'iJ,  1837),  and 
imprisoned  at  Ft,  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  30,  1838. 

Oscoda.  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Os'good  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1748, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1770  ;  studied  theol.,  but  became  a  mer- 
chant ;  was  much  in  public  life  ;  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  coL  and 
assistant  commissary  ;  served  in  the  Mass,  legislature  ;  M  < 
1780-84  ;  was  first  com.  of  the  U.  S.  treas.  1785-89  ;  P.  M.-gt-n. 
1789-91  ;  became  speaker  of  the  N.  Y.  house  of  assembly  : 
supervisor  in  New  York  1801-03  ;  naval  officer  of  the  port  of 
New  York  1803-13  ;  author  of  various  works,  chiefly  on  re- 
ligious questions.  D.  Aug.  12,  1813. 

Osgood  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass  , 
Aug.  30,  1812,  grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1832  and  at  Cambridge 
Theological  School  1835  ;  settled  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  1837,  in 
Providence  1841,  and  in  New  York  1849;  in  1870  left  the 
Unit,  for  the  Epis.  Ch.,  but  assumed  no  pastoral  charge. 
Wrote  Studies  in  Chr.  Biography,  The  Hearth-Stone,  God  with 
Men,  Mile-Stones  in  our  Life-  Journey,  Student  Life,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  periodicals  ;  translated  from  the  Ger. 
De  Wette's  Human  Life  and  Olsbausen's  Hist,  of  the  Passion  ; 
was  for  many  yrs.  home  corresponding  sec.  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  D.  Apr.  14,  1880. 

Osh'kosli,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Winnebago  co., 
Wis.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  mouth  of 
Fox  River,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  the 
N.  Wis.  Insane  Asylum,  and  has  extensive  lumber  manu- 
factures. Pop.  1870,  12,663  ;  1880,  15,748. 

Oslan'der  (ANDREAS),  whose  true  name  was  Hose- 
maim,  b.  Dec.  19,  1498,  at  Gunzenhausen,  near  Nurem- 
berg ;  studied  theol.  at  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg  ;  became 
preacher  at  Nuremberg,  and  labored  with  energy  for  the 
Ref.  In  1548  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  as  he  would  not 
agree  to  the  Augsburg  Interim,  but  he  was  shortly  after 
(1549)  made  preacher  and  prof,  in  theol.  at  Konigsberg. 
Here  he  entered  into  a  hot  controversy  concerning  justi- 
fication. Justification  and  sanctification  he  represented  as 
forming  only  one  act.  Wrote  Harmonia  Evangtlica,  De 
Leae  et  Etangelio,  and  De  Justificatione.  D.  Oct.  17,  1552. 

Osier,  O'zher  [Fr.l,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  those 
species  of  willow,  suitable  for  basket-making.  In  Europe 
large  areas  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  O.,  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  start  the  business  in  the  U.  8. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  select  species  which  are  not  brittle 
when  cured  and  dried.  The  plants  are  put  out  in  rows, 
and  if  the  best  quality  is  to  be  produced,  the  ground  is 
cultivated  twice  a  year  between  the  rows. 

Osi'rls,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Egyptian  deities,  eld- 
est son  of  Seb  or  Saturn,  and  Nut  or  Rhea.  He  is  stated  to 
have  civilized  the  Egyptians  by  teaching  them  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  to  have  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  At  the  age  of  28,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month 
Athor,  when  the  sun  was  in  Scorpio,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
conspiracy  of  his  brother  Set  or  Typhon,  Aso,  an  Ethiopian 
queen,  and  72  other  accomplices.  A  mummy-chest  which 
exactly  fitted  the  size  of  the  body  of  O.  was  brought  into  a 
banqueting-room  and  offered  as  a  present  to  him  whom  it 
fitted.  After  all  the  conspirators  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
it  O  did  so,  and  the  conspirators  nailed  down  the  cover 
and  poured  lead  over  it.  or  sealed  it  with  a  leaden  seal. 
The  bodv  and  chest  were  conveyed  down  the  Tanaitic 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  sea.  The  Pans  and  satyrs,  or 
rather  the  local  gods  of  Chemmis,  informed  Isis,  his  sister 
and  wife,  then  at  the  city  of  Koptos,  and  she  cut  off  a  lock 
of  her  hair  and  went  into  mourning.  She  then,  it  appears, 
departed  to  discover  the  child  of  her  sister.  Nephthys,  who 
had  been  married  to  Typhon,  but  had  given  birth  to  a  child, 
the  issue  of  O.,  and  found  Anubis.  Hearing  that  the  chest 
had  been  carried  by  the  waves  to  Byblos  m  Phoenicia  and 
lodged  in  a  tamarisk,  which,  grown  into  a  large  tree  in- 
closed the  chest,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  that  the 
king  of  Byblos  had  made  a  pillar  to  his  house  out  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  Isis  went  thither,  where  she  so  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  queen  as  to  be  appointed  nurse  to  the  royal 
child  She  suckled  the  boy  with  her  finger  and  laid  him 
on  burning  coals,  while,  transformed  into  a  swallow  she 
hovered  around  the  pillar  at  night.  Discovered  in  these 
actions,  she  revealed  herself,  and  obtaining,  by  request,  the 
pillar,  took  out  the  chest  and  body  of  O.,  restoring  -the  rest 
to  the  king.  She  then  sailed  back  to  Egypt  with  them,  but 
deposited  them  in  a  remote  place  while  about  to  visit  Horus 
at  Butus.  The  chest  was  discovered  by  Typhon  in 
moonlight,  who  tore  the  body  into  14  pieces,  which  he 
scattered  about  the  country.  These  Isis  again  sought  ou 
in  a  papyrus  boat,  and  discovered  all  except  «*°*£*to** 
devoured  by  the  dogs  of  Anubis  and  the  fish.  After  this, 
the  goddessycontend7d  with  Set  or  Typhon  for  the  suprema- 
cy and  Horus  defeated  Typhon  in  a  battle  which  lasted  ., 
days  and  nights.  When,  however,  Typhon  Was  set  at  liber  y 
' 


n    ng.  ,  ,  f 

and  Horus  had  torn  off  her  diadem,  for  which  1C 
Bued  fhe  head  of  the  cow  of  Athor,  Typhon  accused 
Horus  of  illegitimacv,  but  that  god  was  justified  before  the 
oth™  gods  by  Thoth,  and  Typhon,  after  2  battles,  was  again 


Ill    Lilt"    ILt;  \  Ul  iclii     i-uj  *»**v»v^p,j     ".   — j 

the  Hades  or  Karneter.  Seated  on  ms  »>ru"«  tUh^^rds 
the  Two  Truths,  or  place  of  the  great  judgment,  he >  aw  ards u 
as  iudffe  of  the  dead,  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  the 
fntnre  state  In  this  he  is  assisted  by  his  sisters,  Isis  and 
future  state,  ^n^tnis  '^  'H  r  s-cribe  of  the  Hades, 
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Sekar  or  Socharis,  a  kind  of  solar  Pluto,  and  then  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  hawk.  In  the  ritual  of  the  dead 
he  is  said  to  have  been  justified  by  Thoth  14  times  before 
the  gods  of  as  many  regions.  His  discovery  and  embalm- 
ment, the  lamentations  of  his  sisters  at  his  death,  and  the 
mystical  representation  connected  with  his  legend  occur  on 
monuments  and  papyri,  especially  those  of  a  later  age,  which 
describe  the  reconstruction  of  his  form  by  the  god  Chnpu- 
mis  out  of  the  mud  and  water  of  the  Nile,  and  his  embalm- 
ment by  Anubis,  the  outer  bandages  with  which  he  was 
swathed  often  having  over  them  a  net  to  depict  that  in 
which  his  body  was  found  in  the  Nile.  In  the  ritual  there  is 
a  table  of  112  different  titles  of  this  god.  On  his  head  he 
wore  the  att  crown,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  the  ostrich 
feathers  of  his  truth,  referring  to  his  truth  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  judgment-hall  of  those  goddesses  in  Hades,  his 
hands  emerging  from  his  mummied  form,  holding  the  crook 
and  whip,  emblems  of  government  and  punishment.  No 
deity  has  been  more  difficult  to  explain  in  all  Egyptian  my- 
thology, for  he  was  thought  to  represent  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  constellation  Orion,  the  earth,  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  the  principle  of  humidity,  the  reproductive  power  of 
nature,  the  divine  beneficence,  and  even  by  some  to  antici- 
pate the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  his 
form  and  type,  destruction  and  embalment,  make  him 
more  mortal  than  ordinary  deities  of  the  Pantheon.  [From 
orig.  art.  In  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  LL.D.] 

Oskaloo'sa,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mahaska  co., 
la.,  has  2  colls.,  and  is  in  the  best  coal-region  of  the  W.,  with 
large  deposits  of  fire-clay  and  iron  ore.  Pop.  1870,  8204 ; 
1880,  4598. 

Os'mazome,  a  name  given  by  Thenard  to  that  portion 
of  meat  extract  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  contains 
those  constituents  of  the  flesh  which  determine  its  taste 
and  smell.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Og'mlum  [Gr.  o<r/u»i,  "odor"],  an  element  of  matter 
found  in  association  in  nature  with  platinum.  Its  only  ore 
is  a  native  compound  with  another  metal  of  the  same  nat- 
ural group,  IRIDIUM  (which  see),  forming  the  mineral  metal- 
lic alloy  called  iridosmine  or  osmiridium,  which  is  exces- 
sively hard,  and  therefore  used  for  tipping  gold  pens.  It  is 
probably  the  heaviest,  as  it  is  the  most  infusible ;  of  known 
substances.  O.  is  believed  to  be,  in  some  of  its  combina- 
tions, the  most  poisonous  also  of  known  substances,  its  com- 
pounds, when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  emit,  during  the 
combustion  to  osmic  acid,  a  singular  and  unpleasant  odor, 
whence  the  name  of  the  element. 

Os'mose  [Gr.  <io-/ud?,  a  "  push,"  or  "  propulsion  "],  a  more 
gen.  term  for  ENDOSMOSE  (which  see)  and  exosmose.  Dias- 
mose  is  another  term  which  has  been  used  to  include  the 
whole  subject. 

Osprey.    See  FISH-HAWK. 

Oggclii,  os'se-in  [Lat.  os,  "bone"],  the  modification  of 
gelatine  in  bones,  forming  substantially  the  whole  of  the 
organic  part  of  the  bone,  apart  from  the  tricalcic  phos- 
phate, which  makes  up  the  mass  of  the  earthy  part. 

O*sia  11.    See  MACPHERSON,  JAMES. 

Os'slfrage  (the  "  bone-breaker  "),  a  name  formerly  given 
to  various  rapacious  birds,  especially  to  some  of  the  eagles 
and  to  the  lammergeier,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  O.  of 
the  O.  T. 

Ossoll,  os'so-le  (SARAH  MARGARET  Fuller),  MARCHION- 
ESS, b.  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  May  23,  1810,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Timothy  Fuller,  M.  C.  1817-25;  was  in  childhood  a 
proficient  in  the  classical  langs.  and  modern  lit.  ;  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  modern  Ger.  classics ;  taught 
langs.  in  Boston  to  private  classes  and  in  Mr.  Alcott's 
school ;  became  prin.  of  a  school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1837 ;  took  extreme  interest  in  the  philosophical  views  of 
R.  W.  Emerson ;  gave  a  series  of  conversazioni  for  ladies  at 
Boston  1839  ;  was  in  1840  ed.  of  the  Dial,  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine ;  became  widely  known  for  powers  of  conversation ; 
made  in  1839  a  translation  of  Eckermann's  Conversations 
with  Goethe,  and  in  1841  of  the  Letters  of  Giinderode  and  Bet- 
tina ;  made  in  1843  a  journey  to  Lake  Superior,  and  wrote 
A  Summer  on  the  Lakes ;  removed  to  New  York  in  Dec. 
1844 ;  became  a  writer  for  the  Tribune,  to  which  she  contrib- 
uted most  of  the  Papers  on  Art  and  Literature  issued  in  a 
vol.  in  1846  ;  expanded  an  early  essay  in  the  Dial  into  a  vol. 
entitled  Woman  in,  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  went  to  Europe 
early  in  1846 ;  visited  Rome  in  May  1847,  whence  she  wrote 
letters  to  the  Tribune;  married  in  Dec.  the  marquis  Gio- 
vanni Angelo  Ossoli ;  was  a  witness  of  the  Rom.  revolution 
of  1848  and  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Fr.  in  1849,  at  which 
time  she  was  appointed  by  Mazzini  directress  of  one  of  the 
hospitals ;  embarked  at  Leghorn  for  the  U.  S.  May  17  1850 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and  infant  son,  and  with  them 
perished  by  shipwreck  at  Fire  Island,  near  New  York  An 
unpublished  hist,  of  the  Rom.  revolution  was  lost  with  her 
Her  newspaper  correspondence  has  been  collected  and  pub 
under  the  title  At  Home  and  Abroad.  (See  Memoirs  by  EMER- 
SON, CHANNINO,  and  CLARKE.)  D.  July  16,  1850 

Os'sory  (THOMAS  Butler),  EARL  OF,  son  of  the  first  duke 
of  Ormond,  b.  in  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  Ire.,  July  9,  1634  • 
fought  with  valor  in  the  great  rebellion  :  was  imprisoned 
for  several  months  in  the  Tower  by  Cromwell ;  took  refuge 
in  Flanders ;  returned  with  Charles  II.,  and  was  made  lieut  - 
gen.  of  the  forces  in  Ire.  1660 ;  aided  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
in  gaining  the  naval  battle  of  the  Downs  over  the  Dut  fleet 
June  1666 ;  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Baron  Butler  of 
Moore  Park  Sept.  14,  1666 ;  was  made  rear-admiral  and  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Prince  Rupert  1673 ;  led  the  Eng.  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange  1677  ;  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  Marshal  Luxembourg  at  Mons  1678,  and  per- 
ished by  shipwreck  July  30,  1680. 

Ostade,  os'tah-deh,  van  (ADRIAN),  (1610-1685),  a  Dutch 
painter  of  genre,  b.  at  Lubeck  ;  studied  at  Haarlem  ;  made 
his  residence  at  Amsterdam.  His  works,  of  which  nearly 
400  are  catalogued,  represent  scenes  of  happiness  in  hum- 


Ostade,  van  (ISAAC),  younger  brother  and  pupil  of 
Adrian,  b.  at  Lubeck  about  1617 ;  his  latest  work  bears  date 
of  1654.  His  pictures  represent  cheerful  out-door  scenes. 
They  are  not  numerous,  and  are  highly  valued. 

Osteol'ogy  [Gr.  ixrriov,  "  bone,"  and  Adyos,  "discourse  "], 
the  science  treating  of  the  skeleton  of  vertebrated  animals. 
The  skeleton  is  either  of  uniform  cartilage  or  membrane 
continuum,  or  of  cartilaginous  or  osseous  segments  ar- 
ranged in  continuous  succession,  so  as  to  form  2  tubes,  one 
superior  and  one  inferior,  attached  by  a  solid  axis  between 
them,  the  whole  furnished  with  various  appendages.  Each 
axial  segment  is  in  turn  composed  of  sub-segments,  each  of 
which  arises  from  a  separate  (sometimes  more  than  one) 
centre  of  ossification  in  the  primal  cartilage  or  membrane. 
Each  primary  segment  of  the  skeleton  is  called  a  vertebra, 
and  each  vertebra  is  composed  of  the  same  elementary  seg- 
ments, some  of  which  may  be  omitted,  subdivided,  etc.,  and 
also  greatly  modified  in  their  form  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  viscera  they  inclose.  The  superior  arches  or  tubes 
protect  the  nervous  axis  of  the  animal,  while  the  inferior 
surround  the  nutritive  organs,  or  the  digestive,  circulatory, 
respiratory,  and  reproductive  systems.  (See  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc. 
for  an  exhaustive  article  on  O.  by  PROF.  E.  D.  COPE.) 

Osterhaus,  os'ter-howss  (PETER  J.),  b.  in  Prus.  ;  for- 
merly an  officer  in  the  Prus.  service,  he  emigrated  to  Amer. 
and  settled  in  St.  Louis.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he 
was  made  major  in  the  2d  Mo.  Volunteers,  of  which  regi- 
ment he  became  col.,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Wilson's 
Creek  and  Pea  Ridge ;  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  June  1862 ; 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  13th  corps  at  capture  of  Ar- 
kansas Post,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  15th  corps  at 
Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  operations  resulting  in 
capture  of  Atlanta,  having  been  promoted  to  be  major-gen, 
in  July.  In  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  he  commanded  the 
15th  corps  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  ;  as  chief  of  staff  to 
Gen.  Canby,  he  received  the  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith  May 
26,  1865  ;  mustered  out  Feb.  1866. 

Ostia,  os'te-ah,  an  old  Rom.  town,  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  18  m.  from  Rome. 
Anc.  writers  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  founded  by  Ancus 
Martius  as  a  maritime  station  for  his  cap.,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  wars  with  Carthage  that  it  became  important  as  a 
port  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain.  From  that  time 
it  grew  rapidly,  and  was  soon  the  prin.  commercial  and 
naval  station  of  the  Roms.  The  harbor  was  never  a  really 
good  one,  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  was  already  so 
shoaled  up  by  deposits  from  the  Tiber  as  to  necessitate  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  basin  about  2  m.  to  the  N.  This 
was  called  Portua  Augusti,  afterward  Pprtus  Trajanij  but 
the  new  town  which  grew  up  around  it  (Portm  or  fortus 
Urbis)  never  equalled  the  old  one  in  size  and  opulence.  O. 
began  to  decline  with  the  declining  empire,  and  early  in  the 
9th  century  was  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Os'traelsm  [Gr.  oo-Tpaia.tr  ^6$,  from  offrpaxov,  "  a  shell, 
potsherd,  or  tile"],  a  form  of  temporary  banishment  which 
once  prevailed  in  anc.  Athens  and  some  other  Gr.  cities 
(Argos,  Megara,  Miletus).  The  Athenian  senate  and  ecclesia 
haying  decided  that  O.  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  any 
citizen,  the  10  tribes  voted  upon  the  question  in  the  agora. 
Each  voter  in  favor  of  the  O.  presented  a  tablet  of  burnt 
clay,  on  which  was  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  be 
banished.  If  there  were  6000  votes  for  it,  the  person  ostra- 
cized was  obliged  to  leave  the  state  within  10  days  and 
not  return  for  10  yrs.  unless  recalled. 

Os'trich,  the  Struthio  camelus.  the  largest  of  living  birds, 
belonging  to  the  order  Ratitae.  and  a  native  of  Arabia  and 
of  Africa.  It  is  represented  in  S.  Amer.  and  Australia  by 
several  similar  but  smaller  birds,  as  the  cassowary,  emu, 
nandu.  The  male  O.  is  sometimes  8  ft.  high  and  may  weigh 
800  Ibs.  It  is  an  extremely  swift  runner,  but  has  no  power 
of  flight.  It  is  gregarious  and  polygamous,  the  wives  of  one 
male  laying  their  eggs  together  in  one  nest ;  by  day  they 
are  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  but  at  night  incubation  is 
kept  up  until  the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  are  hatched.  The 
O.  is  now  domesticated  and  bred  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  feathers,  etc.  The  O.  has  a  habit 
of  swallowing  stones,  iron,  bits  of  leather,  and  the  like, 
which  assist  in  the  trituration  of  food  in  the  gizzard.  The 
ordinary  food  of  the  O.  is  grass,  leaves,  grain,  and  seeds, 
but  it  does  not  altogether  reject  animal  food. 

Ostrogoths.    See  GOTHS. 

Ostrolen'ka  [Polish,  Oslroleka],  town  of  Rus.  Poland, 
govt.  of  Lomza,  on  the  Narew,  has  3466  inhabs.  The  place 
became  famous  by  the  battle  fought  here,  May  26,  1831,  be- 
tween the  Poles  under  Skrzynecki  and  the  Rus.  under  Die- 
bitsch.  The  Poles  retreated  to  Warsaw,  but  the  Rus.  were 
unable  to  follow  them  on  account  of  their  own  losses. 

Ostro  w'ski.  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Polish 
nobility,  originally  descending  from  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin. TOMASZ  ADAM  RAWICZ,  COUNT  OSTROWSKI,  b.  at  Ostrow 
Dec.  21,  1739,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
const,  of  May  3, 1791,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  finance, 
but  resigned  when  the  king  shortly  after  joined  the  confed- 
eracy of  Targpwicza,  and  lived  after  the  third  division  of 
Poland  (1795)  in  retirement  on  his  estates.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  he  was  made  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  diet  Mar.  9,  1809,  and  pres.  of  the  senate  Dec.  6, 
1811.  The  Poles  received  their  new  const,  of  1815  from  his 
hands.  D.  Feb.  5,  1817. — His  son,  ANTONI  JOANNES,  COUNT 
OSTROWSKI,  b.  at  Warsaw  May  27,  1782,  entered  in  1806  the 
Fr.  body-guard ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  provisional 
govt.  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  entered  the  Polish  senate 
after  the  death  of  nis  father,  and  offered  a  firm  opposition  to 
the  grand-duke  Constantine.  In  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  wrote  the  manifesto  which  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Polish  army  issued  (Oct.  4,  1831)  to  the  kings 
and  nations  of  Europe  after  crossing  the  Prus.  frontier  and 
laying  down  their  arms.  He  afterward  lived  in  Fr.,  and 
pub.  Le  Panslavisme  moscovite. 

Os'wald  (SAINT),  king  of  Northumbria,  b.  in  604,  son  of 
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Ethelfrid,  killed  in  617  ;  resided  someyrs.  thereafter  an  exile  [ 
in  Scot,  (or  Ire.),  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  j 
came  to  the  throne  634 ;  made  war  upon  the  King  of  Wales  ;  I 
introduced  Christianity  into  Wales ;  was  killed  at  Maserfleld 
Aujr.  5,  W2,  by  the  heathen  king  Penda  of  Mercia. 

Oswe'go,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  on  Neosho  River,  cap.  of 
Labette  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  1870,  1196 ;  1880,  2351. 

Oswego,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  important  R.  R.  and 
commercial  centre,  cap.  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  the  E. 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  328  m.  N.  E.  of  New  York,  is  the  prin. 
port  upon  the  Amer.  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  commodious 
harbor,  partly  artificial,  is  at  the  mouth  of  Oswego  River, 
which  furnishes  great  water-power.  Ft.  Ontario,  a  case- 
mated  work,  overlooks  the  lake  and  harbor.  O.  contains  2 
parks,  a  public  library  with  20,000  vols.,  a  State  normal  and 
training  school,  and  opera-house.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  co.  c.-h.  and  jail,  city  hall.  State  armory,  and 
the  govt.  building  containing  the  custom-house  and  P.  O., 
and  a  U.  S.  c.-h.  It  has  extensive  starch  works,  flouring 
mills,  iron-works,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  1870, 
80,910 ;  1880,  21,116. 

Otli'iiian,  or  Osman  (Ai.  GHAZI),  the  founder  of  the 
empire  of  Tur.  (called  from  this  the  Ottoman  empire),  b.  at 
Sergut,  Bithynia,  in  1259,  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul,  a  Tur.  sol- 
dier, whom  in  1280  he  succeeded  as  commander  in  Armenia 
under  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  In  1299  he  was  made  ruler  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  occupied  with 
wars  with  the  Byzantines,  against  whom  he  gradually  made 
headway.  D.  Aug.  10,  1326. 

Otliman  Ibn  Allan,  the  third  caliph  of  the  Moslems, 
b.  about  574,  a  relative  of  Mohammed ;  one  of  the  earliest 
converts  to  Islam  ;  son-in-law  and  sec.  to  the  prophet ;  suc- 
ceeded Omar  in  644,  and  ruled  to  655.  Insurrections  took 
place  in  Egypt,  Per.,  etc.,  and  were  quelled  only  by  making 
concessions.  His  internal  govt.  was  characterized  by  weak- 
ness and  despotism,  and  when  he  ordered  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Abubekr,  to  be  put  to  death,  the  latter  marched  to 
Medina,  entered  the  city  without  opposition,  and  stabbed 
the  caliph.  Under  O.  the  first  naval  expedition  by  the  Arabs 
was  undertaken,  a  pillaging  campaign  against  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  in  649. 

CKtho  (Otto)  I.,  THE  GREAT,  emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  Nov.  22, 
912  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  936,  as  king 
of  Ger.,  but  was  not  crowned  emp.  of  the  Roms.  until  962. 
His  36  yrs.'  reign  was  a  series  of  wars  with  Czechs,  Its., 
Hungarians,  N.  Slavi,  Danes,  Grs.,  and  malcontent  nobles  at 
home,  but  the  emp.  was  everywhere  triumphant.  D.  in  973 
at  Memleben,  Thuringia.— OTHO  II.,  son  and  successor  of 
Otho  I.,  b.  955,  was  crowned  king  of  Lorraine  961.  of  It.  962, 
emp.  967 ;  succeeded  his  father  973 ;  repressed  the  c.  wars 
of  Ger.  and  It. ;  drove  out  Lothaire,  king  of  FT.,  who  had 
invaded  Ger.,  designing  to  make  good  his  claim  upon  Lor- 
raine ;  ravaged  Champagne  and  compelled  Lothaire  to  give 
up  his  claim  977-980  ;  carried  on  a  war  in  Calabria  with  the 
Grs.  and  Ars.,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Basantello  July 
13,  982.  D.  at  Rome  Dec.  7,  983.  —  OTHO  III.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Otho  II.,  b.  in  980,  became  king  of  Ger.  in  983,  but 
not  crowned  emp.  until  996.  His  reign  was  a  turbulent 
one.  D.  at  Paterno  in  Campania,  Jan.  23, 1002.— OTHO  IV. 
(Otho  of  Brunswick),  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  b.  1175 ;  took 
refuge  in  Eng.  after  his  father's  death,  and  was  made  count 
of  Poitou  by  Richard  Lion-heart,  his  uncle,  1195  ;  in  1198  he 
claimed  the  empire,  and  was  elected  by  the  Guelphic  fac- 
tion ;  proclaimed  emp.  by  the  papal  legate  1201,  and  crown- 
ed by  Innocent  III.  1209,  his  rival,  the  Ghibelline  co-emp. 
Philip  of  Suabia,  having  d.  in  1208.  Having  violated  his 
pledge  to  support  the  papal  claims  in  regard  to  benefices, 
he  was  excommunicated  and  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
govt.  1212,  but  several  times  attempted  to  resume  power. 
In  1214  his  forces  were  badly  beaten  by  Philip  Augustus  at 
Bovines ;  hi  1215  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council ;  in  1217  his  last  military  insurrection  was 
repelled  by  Frederick  II.  D.  at  Harzberg  May  15, 1218. 
Otho.  king  of  Greece.  See  OTTO. 
O'tls  (GEORGE  ALEXANDER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Boston  Nov.  12, 
1830,  grad.  at  Princeton  1849,  and  at  the  med.  dept.  of  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  1851 ;  studied  surgery  2  yrs.  in  London  and 
Paris  ;  established  the  Va.  Med.  Journal  1853 ;  entered  the 
army  1861  as  surgeon ;  was  assigned  to  duty  July  1864,  in  the 
office  of  the  surgeon-gen,  at  Wash. ;  wrote  monographs  on 
Amputation  of  the  Hip  Joint  and  Excisions  of  the  Head  of  the 
Femur  for  Injury ;  prepared  a  Report  of  Surgical  Cases  treatea 
in  the  Army  of  the  V.  S.  from  1867  to  1871,  and  in  1872  edited 
the  surgical  vol.  of  the  first  part  of  the  Med.  and  Surgical 
Hist,  of  the  War;  became  curator  of  the  Army  Med.  Museum 
at  Wash.,  and  engaged  in  preparing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  surgical  hist,  of  the  war.  D.  Feb.  23,  1881. 

Otis  (HARRISON  GRAY),  son  of  Samuel  A.,  b.  in  Boston 
Oct.  8, 1765,  grad.  at  Harvard  1783 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1786 ;  a  Federalist  leader  in  Cong.  1797-1801 ;  U.  S.  dist. 
atty.,  Boston,  1801 ;  speaker  in  the  Mass,  legislature  1803-05 ; 
pres.  of  the  Mass,  senate  1805-11 ;  judge  of  common  pleas 
1814-18 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1817-22,  mayor  of  Boston  1829-32. 
D.  Oct.  28, 1848. 

Otis  (JAMES),  b.  in  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1725 
grad.  at  Harvard  1743 ;  studied  law,  and  began  practice  at 
Plymouth  1746  ;  removed  to  Boston  1750.  In  1761,  when  ad 
vocate-gen.  of  the  admiralty,  he  refused  to  argue  in  favor 
of  the  writs  of  assistance,  and  resigned  his  office;  in  iibt 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  ;  in  1765.  on  his  motion 
the  Stamp  Act  cong.  met  in  New  York,  to  which  he  was  a 
delegate;  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  (Vindication  of  the 
House  of  Reps.,  Rights  of  the  Brit.  Colonies,  and  Consider 
ation  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists')  placed  him  at  the  head  o 
the  patriotic  party  in  Mass.;  in  1769  denounced  in  print  tJ 
corns,  of  customs,  and  on  Sept.  9,  meeting  one  of  the  corns 
in  a  coffee-house,  he  was  attacked,  and  received  a  cut  on 
his  head  which  led  to  derangement ;  retired  to  Andover 
where  he  was  killed  by  lightning  May  23,  1783. 
Otl»  (SAMUEL  ALLEYNE),  b.  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Nov.  24 
frl 


1740,  grad.  at  Harvard  1759 :  became  a  merchant  in  Boston ; 
held  important  public  positions:  M.  C.  1787-88,  sec. of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  1789-1814.  D.  Apr.  22,  1814. 

Otranto,  duke  of.    See  FOUCHE. 

Otse'go,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Otsego  Lake,  a  tine  lake  of  Otsego  co..  N.  Y..  7^  m. 
long,  1J4  broad,  1193  ft.  above  tide.  Its  waters  abound  in 
fish,  and  its  picturesque  shores  were  the  scene  of  many 
memorable  incidents  in  Cooper's  Leatherstocking.  The  lake 
is  the  source  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Ot'tawa,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  occupies  a  central  position,  almost  equidistant  (about 
126  m.)  from  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  95  m.  from  Kings- 
ton, and  is  the  central  mart  of  the  lumber-trade  of  Canada. 
O.  was  founded  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  Bytown,  in  honor 
of  its  founder,  Col.  By,  which  it  retained  until  1854,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its  present  name.  In  1856 
it  was  selected  as  the  cap.  of  Canada,  and  was  occupied  as 
such  10  yrs.  later.  The  public  buildings  are  on  Part,  (or 


Capitc 


Barrack)  Hill,  a  commanding  bluff  on  the  bank  of  the  Ot- 
tawa. Major's  Hill,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  has 
been  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  The  lower  town  is  on  a  level 
plain,  and  there  are  large  suburbs.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  city  is 
the  v.  of  New  Edinburgh,  where  is  Rideau  Hall,  the  residence 
of  the  gov.-gen.  O.  is  the  seat  of  the  bp.  of  Ont.  (Ch.  of 
Eng  )  and  of  the  bp.  of  Ottawa  (R.  Cath.).  Among  the  edu- 
cational insts.  are  Ottawa  Coll.  (R.  Cath.).  and  2  convents, 
under  the  charge  of  nuns  ;  a  normal  school  for  Central 
Canada,  and  a  collegiate  hist.,  established  by  govt. 
chief  industries  of  O.  are  connected  with  the  lumbering 
business,  but  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  neighboring  country 
—mainly  iron  and  plumbago—  is  considerable.  Pop.  1871, 
21,545  ;  1881,  27,417. 

Ottawa,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  La  Salle  co..  111.. 
on  the  111.  River,  has  extensive  manufactures  and  good 
shipping  facilities.  The  great  mineral  springs  upon  the  S. 
bank  ofthe  111.  River  are  surrounded  by  a  handsome  park. 
Pop.  1870,  7736  ;  1880,  7834. 

Ottawa,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Franklin  co., 
Kan  53  m'  S.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a  university. 
Pop.  1870,  2941  ;  1880,  4032. 

Ottawa,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  O.,  50  m.  S.  W  .  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  1870,  1129  ;  1880,  1293. 

Ottawa  RlTer.  in  Canada,  is  the  boundary  between 
the  provs.  of  Ont.  and  Que.  (except  in  the  very  lowest  parts 
of  its  course).  It  rises  on  the  divide  between  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  flows  S.  E.  and  t.. 
communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at  theJV..  jmd  of 
Montreal  Island.  It  sends  off  the  Riviere  des  P/airTes  b 
tween  Montreal  Island  and  the  Isle  Jesus,  N.  of  which  the 
Ottawa  flows,  joining  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  Island  ^a 
Montreal.  It  has  numerous  rapids,  some  of  which  are 
flooded  out  by  dams  and  others  surmounted  by  Canals.  I 
has  a  heavy  trade  in  lumber.  Its  cataracts  afford  great 
water-power.  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats  and  canal- 
boats.  and  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by  Rideau  Canal 
Its  valley  contains  much  fertile  land  Length,  791  m. 

Ot'teiidorler  (OSWALD),  b.  at  Zwittau,  Moravia,  Feb.  26, 
•-  <stnrlif>d  law  at  Prague  and  Vienna;  settled  at  >ew 
™  Sew  Yorkv-Slaats-Zeitunq 


r.  «*rl.  aname  applied 
to  several  species  of  carnivorous  ^^ann*  animated  the 
family  Mustelidai.  The  typical  species  is  the  «*°IM"^<£» 
(Lutra  vulqarU).  It  feeds  upon  fish,  and  is  very  hard  .to 
shoot  It  is  hunted  by  a  peculiar  race  of  dogs  called  ott< 
hounds.  The  N.  Amer.  O?  (Lutra  Canaden^ta  much  larger 
than  the  foregoing  attaining  a  total  length  of  4&  ft.  Ine 
true  aliaveTsinfular  fondness  for  sli  &**$ 

'''  T  som^f 


Chi     lUs  the  largest  of  the  living  O.,  and  is  found 


the 

).  founder  and 

of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  b.  at  Dillenburg,  Ger., 
17»?£tered  The  Reformed  ministry  in  .1749;  came 

ciall    inPa. 


June  4  1726  ;  entered  tne  iteiormeu  uu  •"/•?"  '.~  p"" 

to  1752  to  Amer.  as  a  missionary  ;  labored  especially ^in.Pa. 
Sid  Md;  founded  his  new  ch.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1..5, 
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with  Martin  Boelim  was  chosen  bp. ;  toiled  for  many  jrs. 
with  great  earnestness  and  success.  D.  .Nov.  1<,  18W. 

Otterbeln  University,  at  Westerville  O.,  about 11  m. 
from  Columbus,  is  under  the  control  of  the  I  m  ted  Brethren 
in  Christ :  was  organized  in  1847.  chartered  with  univ.  priv- 
ileges, and  has  an  endowment  of  $70,000.  There  is  a  regular 
classical  course  covering  4  yrs.,  after  2  yrs.  of  preparatory 
instruction  ;  scientific,  with  4  yrs.  of  study  and  one  of  pre- 
paratory :  ladies',  similar  to  scientific,  but  with  less  of  sci- 
ence, and  Eng.  course,  omitting  anc.  and  modern  langs.  and 

C0mrto  Inking  of  Gr.  from  Oct.  5,  1832,  to  Oct.  27, 1862,  b 
at  Salzburg  June  1,  1815,  the  second  son  of  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria ;  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Gr.  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Gr.  people  and  the  guaranty  of  Rus.,Eng.,  and 
Fr  His  govt.  was  a  failure.  He  confided  the  whole  power 
to  Ger.  officials,  and  Ger.  was  used  as  the  official  lang.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  was  stopped  by  the  revolution  of 
Feb  14, 1837,  and  by  a  new  revolution  of  1843  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  liberal  const.  Mar.  30,  1844,  but  under  this 
form  the  intrigues  of  the  Rus.,  Eng.,  and  Fr.  diplomats 
made  his  govt.  almost  impossible.  When  the  Crimean  war 
broke  out  the  king  and  the  people  united  for  a  short  time 
in  the  same  sympathy  ;  both  felt  that  Gr.  was  the  natural 
adversary  of  the  Turks.  But  a  Fr.-Eng.  fleet  was  stationed 
at  Piraeus,  and  neutrality  was  imposed  on  the  country  in  a 
humiliating  manner.  The  embroilments  between  the  people 
and  the  king  recommenced,  and  the  whole  country  rose  in 
rebellion  in  Oct.  1862.  A  provisional  govt.  was  established 
at  Athens,  declaring  the  Gr.  throne  vacant,  and  King  O.  left 
the  country.  D.  at  Munich  July  26,  1867. 

Ot'tocar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  from  1253  to  1278,  b. 
about  1230,  a  son  of  Wenceslas  I.  ;  revolted  against  his 
father,  but  was  defeated  ;  acquired  Aus.  and  Styria  by  mar- 
riage ;  made  a  crusade,  after  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
against  the  heathen  Prus. ;  conquered  their  country  and 
founded  Konigsberg ;  defeated  the  Hungarians  on  the 
Marchfield  in  1260,  and  took  possession  of  parts  of  Hungary  ; 
inherited  Carniola  and  Carinthia  in  1269,  and  ruled  with 
vigor  and  intelligence  his  vast  empire.  But  in  1273  he  op- 
posed the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  emp.  of  Ger. ; 
the  consequence  was  a  war,  in  which  O.  was  compelled  to 
cede  Aus.,  Styria.  Carniola,  and  Carinthia.  Once  more  he 
tried  his  fortune  against  Rudolph,  but  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Jedenspeng,  Aug.  26,  1278. 

Ottoman  Empire.    See  TURRET. 

Otto  of  Roses.    See  ATTAR  OP  ROSES. 

Ot'tumwa,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wapello  co., 
la.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  75  m.  N.  W.  of  Burlington,  has 
2  sems.  and  great  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  5214 ;  1880,  9004. 

Ot'way  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Trotton,  Sussex,  Eng.,  Mar.  3, 
1651,  ed.  at  Winchester  and  Christ  Church,  Ox.  ;  memorable 
as  the  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces,  the  most  successful 
of  which  were  Don  Carlos,  The  Atheists,  and  especially 
Venice  Preserved.  D.  Apr.  14,  1685. 

Ondendorp,  ow'den-dorp,  van  (FRANZ),  b.  in  Leyden 
July  31, 1696  ;  was  made  rector  of  the  school  at  Nymwegen 
in  1724,  rector  at  Haarlem  in  1726,  and  called  as  prof,  of 
eloquence  and  hist.,  along  with  Hemsterhuys,  to  Leyden 
1740 ;  pub.  valuable  editions  of  classic  authors,  as  Julias 
Obseyuens,  Lucan,  Frontinus,  Caesar,  Suetonius,  and  began  an 
edition  of  Apultius  (continued  by  Ruhnken  and  Bosscha). 
D.  at  Leyden  in  1761. 

Oudlnot,  oo-de-nO'  (CHARLES  NICOLAS),  duke  of  Reggio, 
marshal  of  Fr.,  b.  Apr.  26, 1767,  at  Bar-le-Duc.  in  the  dept.  of 
Meuse,  Fr. ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Friedland 
and  Wagram,  when  he  was  made  a  marshal  and  created 
duke.  His  greatest  feat  was  his  manoeuvre  in  order  to 
protect  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina  in  1812.  In  1823  he  led 
the  first  corps  during  the  invasion  of  Sp.  He  d.  at  Paris 
Sept.  18,  1847.— His  son,  NICOLAS  CHARLES  VICTOR,  b.  Nov.  3, 
1791,  commanded  in  1849  the  expedition  against  the  Rom. 
repubkc,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Rome  to  unconditional 
surrender  July  2.  Protested  in  the  chamber  of  peers  against 
the  coup  d'etat.  D.  July  7,  1863. 

On liirha ii.  Eulachon,  or  Candle-Fish,  the  Tha- 
leichthys  pacijicus,  a  fish  of  the  smelt  family  (Microstomicla?) 
and  resembling  the  smelt  and  the  capelin.  In  the  spring  it 
enters  in  great  shoals  the  harbors  and  fiords  of  Brit.  Colum- 
bia and  Wash.  Terr,  to  spawn.  The  fish  is  excessively  fat 
and  will  burn  like  a  candle. 

Ounce  [Lat.  uncia,  the  12th  part  of  a  pound],  in  troy 
weight,  Via  of  a  lb.,  or  480  grains ;  in  avoirdupois  weight, 
Vi«  of  a  lb.,  or  437J4  grains  troy.  In  the  U.  S.  the  apothe- 
caries' O.  is  the  troy  O. ;  in  G.  Brit,  it  is  now  the  avoirdupois 
In  the  U.  S.  the  fluid  O.  is  Via  of  a  wine-pint,  in  G.  Brit,  the 
12th  of  an  Imperial  pint. 

Ounce,  the  Felts  uncia,  a  large  cat  of  India  resembling 
the  leopard  and  panther,  but  lower,  rougher,  paler,  and  with 
a  longer  and  more  hairy  tail  and  a  thicker  fur.  The  spots 
are  also  more  irregular  than  those  of  the  leopard 

Ouray,  cap.  of  Ouray  co.,  Col.,  on  Uncompabgre  River. 

Onrebl  [but.  Meek-boc,  or  "pale  buck"],  Scopophorm 
ourttn,  an  antelope  of  S.  Afr.,  is  nearly  3  ft.  high,  and  found 
in  great  numbers  in  open  plains.  It  is  of  pale  brown-yellow 
tint  white  beneath,  and  has  sharp  straight  horns.  It  gallops 
rapidly,  and  its  progress  is  effected  by  numerous  graceful 
leaps.  Its  flesh  is  dry,  but  very  good. 

Onseley,  ooz'lee  (Sir  FREDERICK  ARTHUR  GORE),  Bart 
only  son  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  ambassador  to  Per.,  b.  in  Lond 
Eng    Aug.  12,  1825,  grad.  at  Christ  Church,  Ox.,  1846;  was 
curate  of  a  Lond.  ch.  1849-51 ;  became  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  1855,  and  incumbent  of  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury 
Worcestershire,  1856 ;  distinguished  for  his  attainments  m 

\ti!?hC  ^  ar-SCnen£e  ;Ktook  *?  a1tive  Part  in  establishing  St. 
Michael's  Coll.,  Tenbury,  of  which  inst.  he  is  warden-  be- 
came prof,  of  music  in  Ox.  Univ.  1855 ;  author  of  several 
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On  I  fit  m,  oo'tram  (Sir  JAMES),  G.  C.  B.,  b.  in  Derbyshire. 
Eng.,  Jan.  29,  1803;  entered  the  military  service  of  the  E.  L 
Co.  1819 ;  was  aide-de-camp  of  Sir  John  Keane  in  the  Afghan 
war ;  appointed  political  agent  in  Lower  Sindh.  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  major,  and  com.  at  Hyderabad  ;  was  com- 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  Brit,  forces  in  the  Per.  war  of  1856-57 ; 
arrived  in  India  in  the  midst  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  ;  relieved 
Havelock  at  Cawnpoor  Sept.  15,  then  waived  the  command 
in  favor  of  Havelock,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  Sept.  25  in  his  capacity  of  chief  com.  of  Oude  ; 
aided  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  final  recapture  of  Lucknow 
Mar.  1858 ;  was  knighted  and  made  lieut.-gen.  1858 ;  received 
the  thanks  of  Parl.  1860 :  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  India  ;  retired  in  broken  health  1861.  D.  at  Paris 
Mar.  11.  1863. 

O'val  [Lat.  ovum},  an  egg-shaped  curve;  a  curve  resem- 
bling an  ellipse.  A  semi-oval  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  of 
different  radii  and  tangent  to  each  other  is  sometimes  used 
by  engineers  in  the  construction  of  arches.  Such  curves 
are  often  called  basket-handled  curves. 

Ovam'pos,  a  tribe  of  Afrs.  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  coast 
region  S.  of  Cuanene  River,  and  near  Walfisch  Bay.  Except 
near  the  coast  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  surface  is  elevated 
and  healthful.  The  people  are  warlike  and  strong,  but 
ugly  and  filthy.  They  have  made  some  progress  toward 
civilization.  They  keep  large  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  and 
raise  much  grain  and  poultry.  Their  Country  abounds  in 
elephants  and  other  large  game. 

Ova'rlan  Drop'sy,  accumulation  of  a  serous  and  albu- 
minoid fluid  in  cystic  enlargements  of  the  Graafian  follicles 
of  the  ovary.  The  swelling  appears  at  first  on  one  or  other 
side  of  the  abdomen,  but,  increasing,  occupies  the  median 
portion,  and  increases  in  size  with  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
until  the  abdomen  may  equal  or  exceed  the  size  of  the 
abdomen  in  pregnancy,  large  uterine  tumors,  the  dropsy  of 
cirrhosis,  hydatid.  or  the  cancerous,  fatty- waxy  liver.  O.  D. 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  above  conditions. 

Before  the  modern  operation  of  "ovariotomy,"  or  extir- 
pation of  the  sac,  the  prognosis  was  bad.  Death  finally 
resulted  from  exhaustion,  unless  relieved  in  exceptional 
cases  by  tapping  or  accidental  rupture.  Ovariotomy  was 
first  performed  by  an  Amer.  phys.  and  surgeon.  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell.  At  first  attended  with  great  mortality,  now,  by 
the  aid  of  improved  methods  and  instruments,  the  antiseptic 
method,  and  trained  nurses,  the  mortality  is  light.  A  great 
majority  recover.  Dr.  Spencer  Wells  of  Lond.  has  per- 
formed ovariotomy  over  1000  times.  The  late  Dr.  Atlee  of 
Phila.  and  the  late  Dr.  Peaslee  of  New  York  ranked  high  in 
number  of  cases  and  favorable  results. 

Ov'en  Bird,  or  Golden-crowned  Thrush,  the 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  a  N.  Amer.  bird  of  the  family  Sylvico- 
lidse,  remarkable  for  its  nest,  which  it  builds  upon  the 
ground  and  roofs  over  with  a  dome-shaped  covering.  It  is 
a  shy,  retiring  bird,  of  an  olive-brown  color,  6  inches  long, 
and  is  often  seen  running  along  the  ground. 

O'verbecfc  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Lubeck  July  3,  1789; 
studied  painting  in  Vienna  from  1806  to  1809  ;  settled  in  1810 
at  Rome ;  embraced  Roman  Catholicism  in  1814 ;  was  an 
apostle  of  the  sentimental  religious  school  in  art ;  held 
beauty  subordinate  to  piety  ;  earned  the  title  "Nazarene," 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  men  of  his  school.  D.  in  Rome 
Nov.  12.  1869.  O.  B.  FROTHINOHAM. 

O'verbury  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  at  Ilmington,  Eng.,  in  1581, 
grad.  at  (Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.,  1598  ;  travelled  on  the  Continent ; 
became  a  resident  of  Edinburgh  1601,  where  he  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Robert  Carr,  afterward  Viscount  Rochester 
and  earl  of  Somerset ;  was  knighted  1608 ;  travelled  on  the 
Continent  1609 ;  wrote  Observations  upon  the  State  of  the 
Seventeen  United  Prom.;  incurred  the  enmity  of  Rochester, 
and  of  the  countess  of  Essex,  by  his  opposition  to  their 
criminal  intrigues;  refused  a  foreign  mission  offered  him 
as  a  means  of  removing  him  from  the  country,  and  was 
thereupon  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  d.  Sept.  15,  1613.  Three  yrs.  later  Rochester, 
then  earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  countess  were  convicted  of 
having  poisoned  O. 

O'verture  [Fr.  ouverture],  the  name  given  to  the  intro- 
ductory movement,  symphony,  or  elaborate  prelude  occur- 
ring in  oratorios,  operas,  cantatas,  and  similar  compositions. 
The  O.,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  generally  so  framed  as 
to  bring  the  mind  or  the  hearer  into  a  correspondence  of 
tone  and  sympathy  with  the  leading  traits  of  the  work  to 
which  it  is  prefixed. 

O'vlbos  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  the  Bovidie  or  ox  family,  and 
the  type  of  a  peculiar  sub-family,  the  ovibovinoe.  The  only 
known  living  species,  Ovibos  motchatus,  the  musk-ox,  so 
called  from  the  strong  musky  flavor  of  the  meat  of  the 
bulls  and  lean  cows,  is  about  the  size  of  a  2-yr.-old  heifer. 
It  is  now  confined  to  the  extreme  N.  parts  of  the  N.  Amer. 
continent,  where  it  ranges  over  the  barren  grounds  to  the 
N.  of  lat.  60°,  roaming  in  summer  to  the  islands  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  though  never  reaching  Greenland.  During 
the  glacial  period  its  range  must  have  been  far  more  exten- 
sive, as  its  bones  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon 
at  Bath,  and  elsewhere  in  Eng. ;  while  the  remains  or 
species  allied,  termed  Bootherium  by  Leidy,  have  been  found 
in  the  U.  S.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAT. 

Ov'ld.  on  R.  R.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.,  about  30  m.  N.  of 
Lansing.  Pop.  1880,  1479. 

Ovid  (PUBLIUS  OyiDitrs  NASO),  b.  Mar.  20, 43  B.  c. ;  received 
an  elegant  education  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians ; 
studied  afterward  at  Athens ;  travelled  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Sic.,  and  lived  then  for  many  yrs.  in  Rome,  until,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  yr.  8  A.  D.,  Augustus  suddenly  banished 
him  to  Tomi.  It  is  probable  that  the  cause  was  the  intrigue 
in  which  the  poet,  during  the  period  between  his  second 
and  third  marriages,  indulged  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.  At  Tomi,  a  small  Getic  town,  at  the  delta  of  the 
Danube,  the  fastidious  favorite  of  the  metropolis  found 
life  intolerable,  and  month  after  month  sent  the  most 
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humble  supplications  to  Augustus,  but  the  emp  was  immov-  t 
able,  and  the  poet  d.  in  exile  18  A.  D.  His  works  comprise  I 
HereMet,  21  letters  from  heroines  to  their  lovers ;  Imores  ' 
love-elegies  ;  Ars  Amandi,  Remedia  Among,  Metaawnhotte 
Fasti,  a  poetical  commentary  on  the  Rom.  calendar  •  Trlstui  ' 
EgMola,  ex  Ponto  :  the  tragedy  Mtdea  is  lost. 

Ovledo  y  Valdes,  p-ve-a'do  e  vahl'des,  de  (GONZALO  ' 
FERNANDEZ),  b.  at  Madrid,  Sp.,  in  1478  ;  was  made  inspector  ' 
of  mines  in  the  W.  1. 1514 ;  held  offices  at  Hispaniola  ;  visited  i 
Darien  and  Nicaragua  ;  made  several  voyages  to  Sp. ;  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies ;  pub.  a  Sumario  or 
brief  hist,  in  1526,  and  Historia  General  y  Natural  delaslndias 


spring  in  a  well-developed  or  even  a  foetal  state,  but  in  the 
condition  of  an  egg.  Ovoviviparous  are  those  which  develop 
the  ovum  into  a  perfect  egg,  which,  however,  hatches  before 
birth,  so  that  living  young  are  brought  forth.  All  mammals 
are  viviparous,  that  is,  bring  forth  living  young  which  has 
never  been  contained  within  a  complete  egg,  though  all 
have  been  through  the  ovum  stage.  But  the  non-placental 
mammals  (marsupials  and  monotremes)  have  been  called 
semi-oviparous  because  their  reproduction  is  analogous  to 
that  by  means  of  the  complete  egg. 

O'vule  [Lat.  ovum,  "egg"],  a  rudimentary  seed  awaiting 
the  action  of  the  pollen,  which,  fertilizing  a  special  cell  or 
its  contents,  incites  the  formation  of  the  germ  or  embryo. 
The  O.  consists  of  a  nucleus  and  usually  1  or  2  coats,  through 
which  there  is  an  orifice  at  the  top  known  as  the  foramen  or 
micropyle.  The  part  where  the  coats,  nucleus,  etc.  are 
united  together  is  called  chalaza.  O.  have  4  prin.  forms— 
the  orthotropous,  or  straight ;  the  campy lotropous,  or  curved  ; 
the  ampAitropmu,  or  half-inverted ;  and  the  anatropous,  or 
inverted.  The  last  is  the  most  common  form.  When  the 
pollen  reaches  the  stigma— which  it  does  either  by  falling 
directly  upon  it,  or  through  the  agency  of  wind  or  insects — 
it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  glutinous  or  naked  tissue,  and 
protrudes  a  tube.  This  insinuates  itself  between  the  loose 
cells  and  penetrates  the  style  until  it  reaches  the  embryo 
sac.  It  contains  the  fluid  contents  of  the  original  pollen- 
grain.  The  actual  body  awaiting  fertilization  is  a  globule 
of  protoplasm,  and  is  called  the  germinal  reside.  It  grows 
by  cell-multiplication. 

Owas'co  Lake,  in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  11  m.  long.  1^ 
m.  wide,  and  758  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  waters  flow  into 
Seneca  River. 

Owatoii'iia,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Steele  co., 
Minn.,  on  Straight  River,  90  m.  W.  of  Winona,  has  impor- 
tant manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  2070  ;  1880,  3161. 

Owe'go,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Sus- 
quehanna  River,  236  m.  from  New  York,  has  manufactures, 
a  public  library,  and  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  4756 ;  1880,  5525. 

O'wen  (DAVID  BALE),  M.  D.,  son  of  Robert  Owen,  b.  at 
New  Lanark,  Scot.,  June  24,  1807,  was  ed.  at  Hofwyl,  Switz., 
and  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  his  father  in  1823,  to  assist  him 
in  his  social  experiment  at  New  Harmony ;  subsequently 
studied  geol.  and  other  natural  sciences.  In  1835  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Med.  Coll.  of  O.,  and  in  1837, 
by  appointment  of  the  legislature,  made  a  geological  recon- 
noissance  of  the  State  of  Ind.  Under  instructions  from  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  he  subsequently  made  an  examination  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  la.,  and  in  1848  was  employed  by  the 
govt.  to  take  charge  of  a  geological  survey  of  Wis.,  la.,  and 
Minn.  The  results  of  this  survey,  extending  over  a  period 
of  3  yrs.,  were  pub.  by  Cong,  in  1852.  From  1852  to  1857  he 
was  employed  in  a  geological  survey  of  Ky.,  the  results  of 
which  were  pub.  In  1857  he  became  State  geologist  of  Ark., 
and  the  report  of  his  survey  was  pub.  D.  Nov.  13,  1860. 

Owen  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  "the  great  dissenter"  and  the 
"  prince  of  divines,"  was  b.  at  Stadham,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1616 ;  was  ed.  at  Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.,  1628-37 ;  was  an  early 
advocate  of  the  Parliamentary  cause,  and  an  adversary  of 
Laud's  measures ;  received  the  living  of  Fordham,  Essex, 
which  he  exchanged  for  a  Presb.  pastorate  at  Coggeshal!, 
where  he  introduced  independent  ch.  govt.  In  1649  he  be- 
came private  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1651  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Ox. ;  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  univ.  1652- 
57,  when  he  was  deprived  by  the  Presb.  party ;  in  1673  he 
removed  to  Lond.  His  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebs. 
is  his  greatest  work.  D.  Aug.  24, 1683. 

Owen  (Joan),  b.  in  Bladen  co.,  N.  C.,  Aug.  1787,  was  ed. 
at  the  State  Univ. ;  gov.  of  N.  C.  1828-30,  pres.  of  the  Har- 
rison convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1840,  and  held  other 
public  positions.  D.  Oct.  1841. 

Owen  (JOHN  JASON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Colebrook,  Conn., 
Aug.  13,  1803,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1829,  and  at  the 
theological  sem.,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1831 ;  entered  the  Presb. 
ministry  in  1832;  became  in  1836  pres.  of  Cornelius  Inst, 
New  York ;  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  the  New  York  Free 
Acad.  1848,  and  its  vice-prin.  in  1853 ;  v.-p.  of  the  Coll.  of  the 
City  of  New  York  1866 ;  prepared  annotated  eds.  of  the 
Anabasis  Cyropcedia,  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Thucydides,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ;  compiled  a  G-r.  Reader  and  wrote  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Gospels.  D.  Apr.  18,  1869. 

Owen  (LEWIS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Maltraeth,  Anglesea 
co.,  Wales,  in  1533  ;  ed.  at  Winchester  School  and  New  Coll., 
Ox.,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship ;  was  prof,  of  canon 
law  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  having  remained  attached 
to  Catholicism  retired  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  Flanders ; 
became  prof,  at  Douay,  which  he  founded  in  union  with 
Cardinal  Allen,  as  also  an  Eng.  coll.  at  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained high  ecclesiastical  dignities.  D.  Oct.  14,  1594. 

Owen  (RICHARD),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Lancaster,  Eng.,  in  1804,  studied  med.  at  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Lond. ;  Hunterian  prof,  in  the  Royal  Coll. 
of  Surgeons  in  1836 ;  supt  of  the  nat.  hist.  dept.  of  the  Brit. 
Museum  in  1855 ;  has  attained  world-wide  renown  as  a  com- 
parative anatomist,  palaeontologist,  and  of  later  yrs.  as  a 


student  of  sanitary  science.  Wrote  Lectures  on  tlte  Compar- 
a/n-e  Anat.  and  Physiology  of  Invertebrate  Animate,  Lectures 
on  the  Comparatire  Anat.  and  Physiology  of  VtUbrgto  AiAmOt 
Odontography,  etc. 

Owen  (RICHARD).  M.  D.,  son  of  the  succeeding,  b.  at  N,-\v 
Lanark,  Scot.,  Jan.  1810,  was  ed.  at  Hofwyl  and  Glasgow  • 
came  in  1827  to  the  U.  S.  ;  served  as  an  officer  in  theses' 
war,  and  afterward  assisted  his  brother,  D.  D  Owen  in 
geological  labors ;  held  professorships  of  natural  science  in 
the  Military  Inst.  and  Univ.  of  Nashville  1849-58 ;  removed 
m  1858  to  New  Harmony,  Ind.  Author  of  A  Key  to  the  Geol 
of  the  Globe,  etc. 

O  wen  (ROBERT),  social  reformer,  b.  in  Newtown  Mont- 
gomeryshire, N.  Wales,  Mar.  14,  1771,  where  he  d.  Nov  19 
1858 ;  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  at  New  Lanark' 
bcot.,  where  he  introduced  important  reforms  having  for 
their  object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ers in  his  employ ;  then  directed  his  attention  to  social  ques- 
tions on  a  broader  scale,  publishing  in  1812  New  \~ieics  of  So- 
ciety, or  Essays  upon,  the  Formation  of  the  Hitman  Character 
and  Book  of  the  Neio  Moral  World,  in  which  he  advocated 
doctrines  or  human  equality  and  the  abolition  of  class  dis- 
tinctions. The  duke  of  Kent  became  his  patron,  and  his 
followers  were  numerous.  His  religious  views  exposed  him 
to  bitter  opposition,  and  after  the  death  of  his  patron  he 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1823,  and  founded  at  his  own  expense  a 
communist  society  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  The  scheme 
proving  a  failure,  he  returned  to  Eng.,  where  he  tried  sev- 
eral similar  experiments  with  the  same  result.  In  1828,  by 
invitation  of  the  govt.  of  Mex.,  he  went  to  that  country  in 
the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  socialistic  schemes,  but  was 
disappointed.  His  later  yrs.  were  spent  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  religion  of  reason  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes. 

Owen  (ROBERT  DALE),  LL.D.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding 
b.  in  Glasgow,  Scot.,  Nov.  7,  1801,  was  ed.  at  Fellenberg's 
coll..  near  Berne,  Switz. ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  his  father 
in  1823,  and  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  found  the  colony 
of  New  Harmony,  Ind.  On  the  failure  of  that  experiment 
he  visited  Fr.  and  Eng.,  but  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1827. 
In  1828,  with  Frances  Wright,  he  founded  The  Free  Enquirer, 
a  journal  devoted  to  socialistic  ideas  and  to  opposition  to 
the  supernatural  origin  and  claims  of  Christianity.  He  set- 
tled in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  for  3  successive  yrs. 
(1835-38)  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  From  1843  to 
1847  M.  C.,  acting  with  the  Dem.  party  ;  took  an  active  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  N.  W.  boundary  question ;  intro- 
duced the  bill  organizing  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  and  served 
for  a  time  as  pne  of  the  regents ;  in  1850  was  a  member  of 
the  Ind.  constitutional  convention  ;  through  his  efforts  Ind. 
conferred  independent  property  rights  on  women.  In  1853 
he  went  to  Naples  as  U.  S.  charge  d'affaires,  and  in  1855  was 
appointed  minister,  and  held  the  place  until  1858.  In  1860  he 
discussed  the  subject  of  divorce  with  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
Tribune.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  he  was  a 
warm  champion  of  emancipation.  When  the  proposition  was 
made  by  certain  politicians  to  reconstruct  the  Union  with 
N.  Eng.  left  out  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Ind., 
exposing  the  dangerous  character  of  the  scheme.  In  1862 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  commission  on  ordnance 
stores,  and  in  1863  was  chairman  of  the  Amer.  freedmen's 
commission.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Moral  Physi- 
ology, Pocahontas,  a  drama  ;  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  An- 
other World,  The  Wrong  of  Slavet-y  and  the  Bight  of  Freedom, 
The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  S'ext,  and 
Threading  my  Way,  an  autobiography.  D.  June  24,  1877. 
[Fromong.  art.  in  ./.'#  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  OLIVER  JOHNSON.] 

O'wensboro',  city,  cap.  of  Daviess  co.,  Ky.,  on  R.  R. 
and  the  O.  River,  160  m.  from  Louisville.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive tobacco  trade.  Pop.  1870,  3437  ;  1880,  6231. 

Owl  [Ger.  Eule  ;  Dut.  uif\,  a  gen.  name  for  all  the  noc- 
turnal birds  of  prey.  They  are  all  short  and  heavy,  with 
large  head  and  eyes,  the  latter  of  which  are  in  almost  every 
instance  fitted  for  night-vision  and  surrounded  by  radiating 
feathers.  Nearly  all  have  a  singularly  noiseless  flight  and  a 
quick  sense  of  hearing ;  206  species  are  recognized  as  inhabs. 
of  all  regions.  Owls  nave  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  re- 
garded as  of  ill  omen  by  the  superstitious. 

Owl-Parrot  is  a  large  bird  with  the  aspect  and  noc- 
turnal habits  of  the  owl.  It  digs  in  the  earth  with  its  hook- 
ed beak  after  roots,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  seldom  flies,  and 
generally  rests  in  hollow  stumps  and  logs.  It  is  reputed  to 
hibernate  in  caves  in  large  groups. 

Own'ershlp,  in  law.  This  consists  in  dominion  or  con- 
trol over  property,  real  or  personal.  Considered  as  to  its 
nature,  it  is  of  2  sorts,  absolute  and  qualified  :  regarded  as 
to  the  number  of  owners,  it  is  individual  or  joint.  By  abso- 
lute O.  is  meant  such  a  full  control  over  property  that  one 
may  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  He  may  dispose  of  it  freely, 
or  even  destroy  it  without  action,  unless  he  may  in  some 
way  injure  the  rights  of  others.  The  unrestricted  right  to 
sell  must  be  regarded  as  in  gen.  incidental  to  O.  O.  is  qual- 
ified in  the  case  of  wild  animals  and  of  bailment  (bee 
BAILMENT.)  The  qualification  in  the  case  of  wild  animals 
is,  that  the  animal  may  recur  to  its  state  of  original  wild- 
ness,  and  O.  thus  be  wholly  lost.  In  the  case  of  bailment. 


The  bailee  may  in  such  a  case  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
or  "  special  owner,"  while  the  bailor  may  be  deemed  the 
"general  owner."  The  interests  of  the  two.  when  com- 
bined, constitute  complete  O.  O.  is  said  to  be  several  when 
it  exists  in  one  person,  joint  when  it  is  vested  in  more  than 
one  The  subdivisions  of  joint  O.  are  partnership,  joint  ten- 
ancy, tenancy  in  common,  and  the  case  of  part  owners  of 
ships  O  may  be  lost  or  materially  qualified  by  abandon- 
ment. This  topic  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  personal  prop- 
erty. One  may  purposely  cast  away  a  chattel  I 
sunk  in  the  sea,  he  may  wholly  abandon  all  effort  to  re- 
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cover  it.  In  this  last  case  the  property  is  called  derelict. 
\iiy..nt>  may  then  interfere  and  save  it,  and  have  a  claim 
upon  the  property  saved  for  services.  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Oivoa'so,  city  and  R.  K.  centre,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich., 
25  m.  N.  E.  of  Lansing,  has  good  water-power.  Pop.  18.0, 
2065  ;  1880,  2501 :  1RS4,  38T3. 

Ows'ley  (\VII.LIAM).  b.  in  Va.  in  1783;  removed  in  1< 83  to 
Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  with  his  father;  became  a  teacher  and 
lawyer  of  Garrard  co.,  whence  he  removed  to  Boyle  co.  m 
1843;  was  a  judge  of  the  Ky.  supreme  court  1812-28,  and 
gov.  of  Ky.  1844-48.  D.  Dec.  1862. 

Ox.    See  CATTLE. 

Ox'alates,  compounds  of  OXALIC  ACID  (which  see)  with 
bases.  The  salt  of  sorrel  has  been  referred  to  as  potassic 
dioxalate,  and  the  first  known  source  of  oxalic  acid.  Ox- 
alate  of  ammonia  is  largely  in  use  in  chemical  laborato- 
ries as  a  reagent  for  lime.  O.  of  lime  occurs  largely  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  different  tissues  and  cells  in  the  form 
of  square  prismatic  crystals.  Braconnot  found  that  certain 
lichens  growing  on  limestone  rocks  were  half  calcic  O. 

Oxal'Ic  Acid  [(Jr.  ofaAis,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  sorrel, 
win-nee  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  Oxa/is,  which  con- 
tains this  acid  ;  Fr.  wide  oxalique  ;  Ger.  Kleesdure  0;mlsavre\. 
Salt  of  sorrel,  which  is  an  acid  oxalate  of  potash,  has  for  an 
unknown  period  been  procured  in  Ger.  from  certain  species 
of  oxalis  and  rumex.  Beside  the  plants  above  mentioned, 
there  are  sea-shore  plants,  Saltola  and  Salicornia,  which 
contain  it  as  oxalate  of  soda.  It  is  found  as  insoluble  ox- 
alate of  lime  in  a  great  number  and  variety  of  plants,  and 
in  certain  morbid  conditions  this  latter  salt  is  formed  large- 
ly in  the  animal  body,  passing  off  by  the  urine,  and  forming 
what  is  called  the  "  mulberry  calculus  "  in  the  bladder. 

All  the  O.  A.  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  artificial  proc- 
esses, of  which  2  are  in  common  use :  1.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  sugar,  starch,  or  molasses.  2.  By  fusing  a 
hydrate  of  an  alkali  with  starch  or  cellulose.  Sawdust  is 
generally  used.  The  commercial  crystallized  acid  dissolves 
in  about  9  parts  of  cold  and  1  part  of  boiling  water.  When 
to  its  solution  or  that  of  an  oxalate  a  lime-solution  is  added, 
there  is  thrown  down  oxalate  of  lime,  an  exceedingly  in- 
soluble substance,  and  for  lime  in  solution  it  is  the  most 
delicate  test.  Except  in  very  weak  solutions,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  fatal,  and  rapid  poison,  and  its  uni- 
versal sale  in  shops  and  common  use  in  households  is  great- 
ly to  be  reprehended.  It  has  been  known  to  produce  death 
in  10  minutes,  preceded  by  horrible  agonies.  The  best  anti- 
dote is  carbonate  of  lime  :  chalk,  powdered  marble,  or  house 
plaster.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  cleaning  leather,  for  dis- 
charging colors  in  calico-printing,  and  in  scouring_  metals. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  cleaning  brass  and  copper,  it  is  now 
much  used_  in  households,  as  well  as  for  removing  ink-stains 
from  fabrics.  The  greatest  care  should  be  used  that  it  be 
not  mistaken  for  Epsom  salt  (which  it  almost  exactly  resem- 
bles in  appearance),  a  fatal  and  not  infrequent  accident. 
[from  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  Prof.  H.  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Ox'alls  [Gr.  ofaAis],  wood-sorrel,  the  prin.  genus  of  the 
sub-order  of  Geraniaceae,  from  which  it  has  been  separated 
by  some  authors.  The  plants  composing  the  family  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  wood-sorrels.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
compound,  and  closing  at  night  or  sometimes  to  the  touch, 
like  those  of  Mimosa.  All  the  species  possess  a  sour  juice, 
due  to  the  presence  of  potassic  binoxalate.  0.  acetosella  has 
been  said  to  yield,  from  500  Ibs.  of  the  fresh  plant,  4  Ibs.  of 
this  salt,  which,  under  the  name  of  "salts  of  sorrel"  and 
"  salts  of  lemon,"  is  used  to  remove  the  stains  of  iron-rust. 
The  commercial  article  is  obtained  from  other  sources,  and 
should  never  be  marked  "  salts  of  lemon,"  as  it  is  a  danger- 
ous poison.  In  the  plants  it  exists  only  in  sufficient  degree 
to  render  them  pleasantly  acid,  and  in  Fr.  they  are  some- 
times used_  for  culinary  purposes.  The  O.  crenata  of  Peru 
and  Chili  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  the  tuberous  roots 
forming  a  substitute  for  potatoes.  Some  of  the  species  are 
astringent  and  have  been  used  in  cases  of  blood-spitting  and 
in  the  prevention  of  malignant  fevers.  This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  the  woods  of  both  continents,  blossoming  in  June. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  true  shamrock,  the  national 
flower  of  Ire.,  instead  of  the  clover,  generally  so  considered. 
There  are  over  300  known  species  of  this  sub-order. 

Oxalu'rla  [Lat.  "oxalic  urine"],  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  gen.  system  which  favors  the  constant  excretion  of 
oxalic  acid  by  the  kidneys.  Persons  who  have  a  constant 
and  large  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  suffer  more 
or  less  from  dyspepsia,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  more  or  less 
hypochondnacal;  they  are  irritable  and  easily  excitable, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  impotence.  A  prominent  symptom 
is  a  severe  and  constant  pain  or  sense  of  weight  across  the 
loins.  Nitro-muriatic  acid,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
tonics,  and  laxatives  seem  to  be  the  favorite  remedies 

Ox'enden  (ASHTON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Broome  Parke,  near 
Canterbury,  Eng.,  m  1808,  ed.  at  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond. ;  rector 
of  Pluckly-with-Pevington,  Kent ;  became  honorary  canon 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  1864,  and  bp.  of  Montreal,  primate, 
and  metropolitan  of  Canada  1869.  • 

Oxenstjeriia,  oks'en-sher-nah  (AXEL),  COUNT,  b  at 
Fano,  Upland,  Swe.,  June  16,  1583 ;  studied  theol.  and  juris- 
prudence at  Rostock,  Jena,  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  em- 
ployed after  his  return  to  Swe.  in  1603,  by  Charles  IX  in 
several  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1611  lie  was  made  chancellor 

:  Swe.,  and  as  such  he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Kmered 
with  Den.  in  1613,  of  Stolbowa  with  Rus.  in  1617,  and  the 
T-™!  hce  J™*11  Potend  in  1629 :  accompanied  Gustavus 
Adolphus  during  his  campaigns  in  Ger.,  taking  charge  of  all 
r  ftl°^a,-lC1^l,rs-  After  the  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Lutzen  in  1632  he  was  empowered  by  the  Swe.  representa- 

Prnt8  ££  'T  thtwa£  ^  ?^he, con^'  of  Heilbronn  the 
Prot.  princes  chose  him  head  of  the  league  against  the  emp. 

?««  ?5Cluded  au  ?  llanc,e  Tith  HoL  and  **"  and  returned  m 
1636  to  Swe.  as  chief  of  the  govt.  during  the  minority  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus's  daughter  Christina.  When  she  became 


of  age  in  1644  his  influence  decreased,  and  when  she  abdi- 
cated he  retired  altogether  into  private  life,  and  d.  at  Stock- 
holm Aug.  28,  1654. 

Ox'ford,  and  old  city  of  Eng.,  the  cap.  of  Oxfordshire, 
is  situated  55  m.  N.  W.  of  Lond.,  on  the  Isis,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Cherwell,  among  rich  and  beautiful  surround- 
ings, and  contains  a  great  number  of  splendid  edifices.  Its 
trade  and  manufactures  are  comparatively  insignificant :  it 
is  as  a  seat  of  learning  it  has  acquired  its  fame,  its  univ.  being 
the  oldest  inst.  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
attended  by  about  6000  students,  and  has  an  annual  revenue 
of  between  £400,000  and  £500,000.  It  consists  of  19  colls,  and 
5  halls.  Pop.  38.289. 

Oxford,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lafayette  co.,  Miss.,  contains 
the  Univ.  of  Miss.,  the  Union  Female  Coll.,  Oxford  Inst., 
and  the  Oxford  Male  Acad.  Pop.  1870,  1422;  1880,  1534. 

Oxford.  N.  C.    See  APPENDIX. 

Oxford,  R.  R.  centre,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  8  m.  S.  of  Nor- 
wich, has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  1278 ;  1880, 1209. 

Oxford,  on  R.  R.,  Butler  co.,  O.,  39  m.  N.  W.  of  Cin., 
contains  the  Oxford  Female  Sem.  and  Miami  Univ.  Pop. 
1870,  1738  ;  1880,  1743. 

Oxford,  R.  R.  June.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  55  m.  from  Balti- 
more. Lincoln  Univ.  for  colored  persons  is  about  4  m.  from 
this  town.  Pop.  1870,  1151 ;  1880,  1502. 

Oxford  (ROBERT  Harley),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng., 
Dec.  5,  1661 ;  raised  a  cav.  regiment  for  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  1688 ;  entered  Parl.  1690  as  an  extreme 
Whig,  but  changed  his  political  views  ;  was  chosen  speaker 
Feb.  1701 ;  re-elected  in  the  2  succeeding  Paris. ;  was  made 
chief  sec.  of  state  1704  ;  incurred  the  enmity  of  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin ;  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  Aug. 
1710 ;  was  stabbed  at  the  council-board  by  the  marquis  of 
Guiscard,  a  Frenchman,  Mar.  12,  1711 ;  was  created  earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer  May  24,  and  lord  high  treas.  May  29  ; 
consolidated  his  popularity  by  the  Peace  -of  Utrecht,  Apr. 
1713,  but  was  dismissed  July  27,  1714.  Regarded  with  dis- 
trust by  George  I.,  he  was  impeached  of  high  treason  by 
Parl.  Aug.  1715,  committed  to  the  Tower,  acquitted  June 
1717 ;  lived  thenceforth  in  retirement.  D.  May  21,  1724. 

Oxford  Clay.  The  Oxford  clay,  so  called  from  its  ex- 
tensive development  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  is  a  deposit 
widely  extended  over  Europe,  constituting  the  argillaceous 
member  of  the  middle  Oolite  series  of  rocks.  It  consists  of 
a  stiff,  grayish-blue  to  dark-blue  clay,  containing  more  or 
less  lime,  and  varying  in  different  localities  from  200  ft.  to 
600  ft.  in  thickness.  It  abounds  in  fossils,  chiefly  ammonites 
and  belemnites. 

Oxford  University.  The  first  notice  of  Ox.  as  a  seat 
of  learning  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  we  find  Vacarius,  a  Lombard,  giving 
lectures  on  Rom.  law  at  Ox.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
to  the  univ.  by  John  ;  in  1201  the  univ.  numbered  within  its 
walls  3000  students.  From  Henry  III.'s  time  date  the  foun- 
dations of  3  colls.,  University  (1253),  Baliol  (1263),  Merton 
(1264).  In  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  from  this  date 
2  other  colls,  were  established,  Exeter  (1315)  and  Oriel  (1326) ; 
Queen's  followed  in  1340,  and  New  Coll.  1373.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  we  find  3  new  colls,  established,  Lincoln  (1427), 
AU  Souls'  (1437),  Magdalen  (1456).  The  uuiv.  found  a  gener- 
ous patron  in  Richard  III.  In  Henry  VIII. 's  time  3  new 
colls,  were  founded,  Brasenose  (1509),  Corpus  Christ!  (1516), 
Christchurch  (1525).  Wolsey  endowed  seven  professor- 
ships ;  especially  the  study  of  Greek  was  encouraged  by  the 
learned  prelate.  The  religious  controversies  did  much  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  learning ;  in  Mary's  reign  the 
univ.  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  stagnation. 
Endowments,  however,  were  not  wanting,  for  in  1554  Trin- 
ity Coll.  was  founded,  and  St.  John's  followed  3  yrs.  later. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  is  remarkable  in  the  hist,  of  O.  U. 
for  the  foundation  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  for  the  passing  of  the  act  which  confirmed  the 
univ.  as  a  corporate  body ;  also,  Jesus  Coll.  was  established 
in  this  reign.  Shortly  after  the  succession  of  James  I.  the 
2  univs.  had  the  privilege  granted  of  sending  each  2  mem- 
bers to  Parl.  In  1612  Wadham  Coll.  was  founded,  and  12 
yrs.  later  Pembroke.  During  the  times  of  Charles  I.  the 
univ.  sided  with  the  king,  and  suffered  in  consequence.  In 
1650  Cromwell  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univ.  Under 
James  II.  the  univ.  came  violently  into  collision  with  the 
Crown.  In  1714  Worcester  Coll.  was  founded ;  Hertford 
Coll.  followed  in  1740,  which  in  1818  was  turned  into  Magda- 
len Hall,  and  in  1874  was  metamorphosed  again  into  Hert- 
ford Coll.  Three  yrs.  before,  in  1871,  a  new  coll.,  Keble,  had 
been  founded.  Beside  these  colls,  there  are  "a  few  halls  at- 
tached to  certain  of  the  colls.,  as  St.  Alban's  Hall,  attached 
to  Merton  Coll.,  St.  Edmund's  Hall  to  Queen's  Coll.,  etc. 

The  highest  officer  in  the  univ.  is  the  chancellor;  the 
election  is  determined  by  the  members  in  convocation,  and 
the  office  is  held  for  life.  The  marquis  of  Salisbury  is  the 
present  chancellor.  The  vice-chancellor  is  nominated  by 
the  chancellor  from  among  the  heads  of  colls. :  the  office  is 
held  for  4  yrs.  To  assist  the  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor 
2  other  officers  are  appointed,  the  high  steward  and  deputy 
steward.  The  business  of  the  univ.  is  transacted  in  2  sepa- 
rate assemblies,  the  house  of  congregation  and  the  house  of 
convocation.  In  the  former  the  business  is  confined  to 
granting  ordinary  degrees  and  confirming  the  nomination 
of  examiners  made  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  proctors. 
All  other  business  is  conducted  in  the  house  of  convoca- 
tion. The  business  of  the  proctors  is  to  guard  against  any 
breach  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  univ. ; 
there  are  2  proctors,  assisted  by  4  pro-proctors. 

Before  entering  the  univ.  a  preliminary  examination,  the 
matriculation,  must  be  undergone,  varying  in  difficulty  ac- 
cording to  the  status  of  the  coll.  Shortly  after  entering, 
the  student  is  confronted  by  responsions,  the  first  public 
examination  :  for  this  a  slight  knowledge  of  classics  and 
math,  is  required.  In  order  to  get  a  degree  the  student  must 
have  resided  at  least  12  continuous  terms  at  the  univ.,  and 
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must  have  passed  the  necessary  examinations.  The  study 
of  anc.  lit.,  hist.,  and  philos.—  literce  humaniortg—is  the  «tudv 
most  largely  encouraged  at  Ox.  ;  the  degree  is  usually  ac- 
quired in  the  classical  schools.  There  are  also  schools  in 
modern  hist.,  civil  law,  and  theol.  For  those  who  go  to 
study  math.,  natural  science,  etc.,  there  are  also  schools  in 
those  subjects.  Attached  to  each  coll.  are  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  awarded  in  most  cases  by  open  competition 
Instruction  is  conducted  mainly  by  the  coll.  tutors  ;  lectures 
are  also  delivered  by  the  uuiv.  profs.  The  univ  yr  is 
divided  into  4  terms— Michaelmas,  Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trin- 
ity. [From  oriff.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  A.  H.  BULLEN  ] 

"Ox-gall  (fel  bovinum),  the  bile  of  the  domestic  ox,  is 
used  in  the  arts  in  scouring  wool.  When  refined  from  its 
coagulable  and  coloring  matters  it  is  used  by  artists  in 
mixing  colors,  which  it  often  improves  in  tint,  while  it  fixes 
them  and  makes  them  flow  better.  It  is  also  used  in  some 
kinds  of  artists'  varnish  and  in  cleansing  ivory  tablets  for 
artists'  use.  In  med.  it  is  sometimes  given  when  a  deficiency 
of  bile  is  suspected  to  exist,  and  as  an  external  application 
some  consider  it  powerfully  discutient. 

Oxidation.    See  OXYGEN. 

Ox'ldes,  compounds  of  OXYGEN  (which  see)  with  me- 
tallic and  other  basic  substances.  O.  make  up  almost  the 
whole  mass  of  known  matter.  Water  is  an  O.  of  hydrogen, 
88.88  per  cent,  of  its  weight  being  oxygen,  and  all  the 
massive  solid  rocks,  without  exception,  are  made  up  sub- 
stantially of  different  O.  All  the  elements  except  fluorine 
combine  with  oxygen  to  form  O.,  some  combining  in  several 
different  proportions  to  form  as  many  different  O.  O.  di- 
vide themselves  into  several  natural  groups.  Basic  O.,  or 
simply  bases,  are  those  which  combine  with  acid  O.  to  form 
salts  or  neutral  O.,  and,  conversely,  acid  O.,  or  acids  simply, 
are  those  which  combine  with  bases  to  form  salts.  This  is, 
however,  a  very  gen.  definition,  subject  to  several  condi- 
tions and  modifications  in  certain  cases.  Generally  speak- 
ing, again,  it  may  be  stated  that  acid  O.  contain  larger 
proportions  of  oxygen  than  basic ;  and  when  an  element 
combines  to  form  different  O.  with  oxygen,  those  which 
contain  most  oxygen  will  be  acid,  and  those  containing 
least  basic.  The  degree  of  acidity  or  basicity  of  an  O.  de- 
pends also,  however,  upon  the  acidic  or  basic  relations  of 
the  element  which  is  combined  with  the  oxygen. 

Oxllp.    See  PRIMROSE. 

Oxpecker.    See  BEEF-EATER. 

Oxychlo'rldes,  sometimes  called  Basic  Chlorides. 
This  class  of  compounds  may  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  oxides  and  chlorides,  but  in  many  other  cases 
we  find  difficulty  in  admitting  the  presence  of  2  molecules 
of  the  basic  element.  The  O.  are  sometimes  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  an  oxide  of  a  metal  upon  the  chloride  of 
the  same  metal,  as  in  the  cases  of  lime,  magnesia,  zinc,  etc. 
In  the  latter  2  cases  important  cements  are  founded  upon 
the  formation  of  such  O.  Other  classes  of  O.  are  formed  by 
the  partial  decomposing  action  of  water  upon  the  chlorides 
of  some  metals,  acting  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  acid, 
as  in  the  cases  of  antimony  and  bismuth.  There  are  some 
native  mineral  O.,  as  atacamite  and  tallingite,  O.  of  copper, 
and  matlockite  and  mendipite,  O.  of  lead.  Other  elements 
beside  the  metals  form  O.,  such  as  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur, 
selenium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus.  O.  of  phosphorus  is  a 
compound  of  considerable  interest. 

Ox'ygen,  Air,  and  Ozone.  Names. — The  word  oxy- 
gen is  from  the  Gr.  6f us,  "  acid,"  and  yevtiv,  to  "  engender," 
or  "generate,"  and  was  applied  by  Lavoisier  to  represent 
the  generalization  which  he  had  arrived  at,  and  which  in 
his  day  was  almost  universally  accepted,  that  oxygen  was 
the  sole  "  acidifying  principle."  The  first  discoverer  of  O., 
Priestley,  called  it  "dephlogisticatedair."  Condorcet  called 
it  "vital  air."  Scheele  called  it  "  Feuerluft,"  fiery  or  fire- 
supporting  air. 

History.—  Priestley  in  1774  prepared  pure  O.  by  heating  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  dissociated  by  heat  into  metal- 
lic mercury  and  oxygen  gas.  One  yr.  later  than  Priestley, 
in  1775,  the  great  Swe.  chemist  Scheele  made  independently 
the  same  discovery.  Lavoisier  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  discoverer  or  propounder  of  the  true  theory  of  fire, 
oxidation,  and  combustion,  as  consisting  in  combination 
with  O.  of  the  air. 

Occurrence  in  Nature. — O.  constitutes  nearly  if  not  quite 
half  the  total  weight  of  known  matter,  and  silicon  not  far 
from  14  Of  water,  the  liquid  part  of  the  earth,  O.  forms  a 
still  larger  proportion,  or  eight  ninths.  Of  living  matter, 
vegetable  and  animal,  O.  also  forms  by  far  the  largest 
element,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  water  is  so  predominant 
a  constituent  of  these.  Apart,  however,  from  the  water 
existing  as  such  in  living  beings,  much  O.  is  contained  in 
their  solid  constituents  when  perfectly  dry.  Thus  cellulose 
and  starch  both  contain  49.38  per  cent,  of  O.,  albumen  23.5, 
and  gelatine  27.5  per  cent.  Of  normal  atmospheric  air  O. 
constitutes  from  20.8  to  20.9  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  by 
weight  about  23  per  cent.,  the  O.  being  a  little  heavier  than 
the  nitrogen. 

Preparation. — Of  accomplishing  this  there  are  many  meth- 
ods beside  that  of  Priestley,  above  referred  to.  Peroxides 
of  manganese  and  barium  both  evolve  O.  when  strongly 
heated.  Peroxide  of  barium  will  take  the  O.  up  again  at  a 
lower  temperature  from  a  current  of  moist  air,  and  the 
alternation  of  these  2  operations  upon  this  peroxide,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  upon  anhydrous  baryta,  consti- 
tutes Boussingault's  method  of  making  O.  The  method  of 
Tessie  du  Motay  consists  in  the  alternate  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air  and  of  steam  of  a  salt  of  manganic  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  will  evolve  O.  from  a  number  of  substances 
when  heated  therewith,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash,  per- 
manganate of  potash,  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of 
lead,  etc.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  water. 
Deville  and  Debray  proposed  2  new  methods,  both  of  which 
furnish  it  at  first  in  admixture  with  sulphurous  oxide  gas, 
one  being  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  in  vapor  over  heated  pla- 


tinum, the  other  to  heat  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  method  still  in  most  gen.  use' 
potn  in  chemical  laboratories  and  in  the  manufacture  of  O 
for  commerce,  is  to  heat  chlorate  of  potash  to  fusion  The 
evolution  of  the  O.  is  greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  bv 
pulverization  of  this  substance  and  mixture  with  small  pro- 
portions of  certain  metallic  oxides,  peroxide  of  manganese 
being  generally  used. 

Chemical  Properties.—^  colorless  and  inodorous  gas  It  is 
magnetic— more  so  than  any  other  gaseous  substance  Its 
density,  air  being  unity,  is  1.10561.  Bunsen  found  that  ice- 
cold  water  can  hold  in  solution  4.111  per  cent,  of  its  vol  of 
O.,  and  water  at  30°  C.  (=  68°  F.)  only  2.838  per  cent.  When 
pure  it  manifests  the  most  energetic  affinities,  and  when  in- 
haled soon  destroys  instead  of  sustaining  life,  by  reason  of 
an  abnormally  rapid  oxidation  of  the  blood.  (See  NITRO- 
GEN.) A  combustible  body,  as  a  charred  splinter  of  wood 
a  candle  with  a  snuff  upon  it,  or  the  like,  if  having  but  a 
spark  of  fire  adherent,  instantly  kindles  into  flame  when 
immersed  in  O.  In  this  way  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  gases  except  laughing  gas,  which  has  the  same 
power.  O.  will  itself  burn  with  flame  in  an  atmosphere  of 
a  combustible  gas  like  hydrogen.  Even  gaseous  ammonia 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  in  this  experiment 
O.  is  equivalent  to  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or 
other  monadic  element,  and  is  therefore  a  dyad.  When  it 
burns  with  hydrogen,  2  vols.  of  the  latter  combine  with  1 
vol.  of  O.,  and  the  3  vols.  condense  to  2  vols.  of  steam ;  but 
whether  this  condensation  is  on  the  part  of  the  hydrogen 
or  of  the  O.,  or  of  both,  is  as  yet  matter  of  speculation. 

U*es  of  Oxygen.— Outside  of  the  applications  of  O.  as  a 
purely  scientific  and  analytical  agent  in  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory, its  practical  uses  have  not  yet  been  developed  to 
any  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expense  of 
obtaining  it  free  from  nitrogen.  Dr.  Hare's  applications  of 
it  for  producing  intense  heat  for  fusing  metals,  and  intense 
light  by  the  invention  properly  called  Hare's  lime-light,  re- 
main yet  the  most  important  uses. 

Ozone.— This  is  a  modification  of  O.,  known  sometimes  as 
"  active  oxygen,"  which,  up  to  this  time,  stands  almost  if 
not  altogether  alone  in  some  respects.  Allotropic  modifi- 
cations of  solid  and  liquid  substances  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon, but  those  of  gaseous  bodies  are  little  known,  ozone 
being  the  only  one  that  has  been  at  all  studied.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  allotropic  changes,  when  O.  passes  to  the  form 
of  ozone  there  is  found  to  be  a  change  of  vol.,  and  a.  thermal 
disturbance  also.  Ozone  is  formed  when  O.  is  submitted  to 
various  agents  and  operations.  The  electric  spark  and  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  are  2  of  the  most  familiar. 
The  O.  formed  by  electrolysis  contains  it,  also  that  evolved 
from  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of 
potash.  Loew  found  it  as  a  gen.  product  of  flame  in  air. 
It  is  always  readily  detectable,  when  masking  odors  are 
absent,  by  its  very  singular  and  characteristic  odor,  which, 
once  perceived,  is  always  recognizable  again.  {From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Oxygenated  Water.    See  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE. 

Oxygen,  medicinal  Uses  of.  O.  is  locally  irritating 
to  raw  surfaces,  exciting  inflammation  if  too  long  applied. 
Inhaled  in  health  with  proper  precautions  to  remove  car- 
bonic acid,  etc.,  it  is  perfectly  respirable,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce much  substantial  change  in  the  rate  of  performance 
of  the  functions.  But  when  there  is  defective  respiration, 
and  the  system  suffers  in  consequence  from  imperfect  oxy- 
genation  of  the  blood,  the  inhaling  of  pure  or  slightly  dilut- 
ed O.  affords  decided  relief.  Hence,  in  asthma,  pulmonary 
emphysema,  croup,  diphtheria,  dyspnoea  from  heart  disease, 
etc.,  inhalations  of  O.  are  often  useful.  In  consumption  of 
the  lungs,  anaemia,  severe  dyspepsia,  indolent  ulcers,  etc., 
in  some  cases  much  benefit  has  followed  inhalations  of  O. 
But  where  ulceration  or  active  inflammation  is  present  the 
use  of  the  gas  requires  care.  O.  for  medicinal  use  must  be 
perfectly  pure,  and  is  best  prepared  by  decomposition  of 
potassium  chlorate.  It  is  inhaled  from  a  bag  connected 
with  the  mouth  by  a  tube  provided  with  a  proper  mouth- 
piece to  keep  the  expired  air  from  mixing  with  the  gas ; 
and  the  nostrils  being  left  free,  enough  air  is  at  the  same 
time  inspired  to  somewhat  dilute  the  O. 

Oxyliy'drojjen  Blow'plpe,  a  piece  of  apparatus  in- 
vented in  1801  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare  of  Phila.  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  very  high  temperature  by  burning  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  together.  It  is  now  extensively  used  for  melt- 
ing platinum  and  for  producing  the  Drummond  light,  by 
rendering  a  piece  of  lime  intensely  hot.  The  best  form  is  a 
jet  consisting  of  a  tube  for  the  delivery  of  oxygen,  with  a 
larger  tube  around  it,  the  hydrogen  being  delivered  through 
the  annular  space. 

Ox'ysalts,  salts  or  neutral  compounds  (neither  acid 
nor  basic)  formed  by  the  saturation  of  an  oxygen  acid  by  an 
oxvgen  base.  The  term  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this 
class  of  compounds  from  the  other  large  class  of  salts  called 
haloid  salts,  which  contain  no  oxygen,  being  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  metal  with  one  of  the  halogen  group  of 
elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluonue.  To  this 
latter  class  common  salt  belongs,  and  is  therefore  not  an  O. 

Oxysul'phldes,  compounds  formed  by  the  joint  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with  a  metal  or  other  ele- 
ment They  are  not  very  numerous  or  important. 

O'yer  and  Ter'mlrier  [Fr.  to  "hear and  determine  ]. 
In  Eng.  practice,  courts  of  O.  and  T.  are  tribunals  having 
criminal  jurisdiction  which  are  held  before  the  Queens 
corns.,  among  whom  are  usually  included  2  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  in  every  co.  of  the  kingdom. 
In  most  of  the  cos.  sessions  are  held  twice  in  each  yr. 
name  of  these  courts  is  derived  from  the  lang.  of  the  com- 
mission by  which  the  judges  are  empowered  to  act. 
are  directed  "  to  hear,  inquire,  and  determine  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  They  can  only  proceed  upon 
indictments  found  at  the  same  assizes  in  which  the  trial  is 
had  In  the  U.  S.  the  phrase  O.  and  T.  is  not  infrequently 
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employed  as  a  designation  of  criminal  courts,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  particular  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  and 
the  mode  of  their  organization  are  generally  determined  py 
express  statutes.  In  N.  Y.  this  is  the  highest  court  of  orig- 
inal iurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  GEORGE  CHASE. 

Oya'ter,  the  Eng.  name  common  to  the  species  or  tn 
family  Ostreidae  and  genus  Ostrea.  All  the  species  of  the 
genus  agree  in  the  following  characters  :  The  animal  has 
the  mantle  margin  double  and  finely  fringed ;  the  gills  are 
nearly  equal;  the  lips  plain;  the  palpi  triangular  and 
attached ;  the  shell  is  irregular  and  rough  ;  the  left  valve 
adherent  and  convex  ;  the  right  free  and  flat  or  concave  ; 
the  umbones  moderately  prominent,  and  not  or  scarcely 
incurved ;  the  hinge  toothless ;  the  ligamentary  cavity 
elongated.  The  genus  is  almost  cosmopolitan  in  range, 
but  not  represented  in  the  polar  seas.  The  most  notable 
are  the  O.  of  Europe  (Ostrea  edulis)  and  the  E.  U.  S.  (Ostrea 
virginiana).  The  former  is  a  comparatively  small  species, 
found  generally  in  the  European  seas ;  the  latter  is  the  com- 
mon large  Amer.  species,  and  its  great  head-quarters  are  the 
waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  it  has  none  of  the  coppery  taste 
characteristic  of  the  European  species. 

Oyster-catcher,  a  name  given  to  various  wading  birds 
of  the  Turnstone  family  and  of  the  genus  Hamatopw.  The 
U  8.  have  3  species,  H.  pattiatus,  called  the  flood-gull,  and 
H.  nlger  and  ater,  the  last  2  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Oyster-plant.    See  SALSIFY. 

Ozaka.    See  JAPAN. 

Ozanam  (A.  F.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Ozark'  Mountains,  a  series  of  steep  and  heavily  tim- 
bered ridges  of  S.  Mo.,  extending  into  Ark.  and  the  Ind. 
Terr.  They  are  nowhere  of  great  elevation,  and  are  believed 
to  possess  great  mineral  wealth. 

Ozone.    See  OXYGKN. 

P. 

P,  a  consonant  of  the  class  of  labial  mutes.  P.  is  an  ab- 
breviation for  Pater.  "  father ;"  PP.,  for  "  fathers  ;"  p.,  for 
page;"  pp.,  for  "pages."  P,  in  chem.,  designates  phos- 
phorus. In  Lat.  P.  stands  for  the  proper  name  Publius. 

Pa'ca,  the  Codogenys  paca,  one  of  the  largest  of  rodent 
mammals,  a  native  of  S.  and  Middle  Amer.  It  is  2  ft.  long 
and  generally  dark  brown  with  streaks  and  patches  of 
white.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  prodigiously  developed,  so 
that  the  cheek  pouches  are  protected  by  a  bony  case.  Its 
tail  is  very  small.  It  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  is  cleanly  in 
its  habits.  It  is  clumsy  in  build,  but  very  active. 

Paca  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Wye  Hall,  Md..  Oct.  31,  1740,  grad. 
at  Phila.  Coll.  1758;  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
Lond.,  and  became  a  lawyer  at  Annapolis,  Md. ;  was  a  lead- 
ing patriot  in  1774  ;  was  in  Cong.  1774-79,  and  again  1786  ; 
signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  was  in  the  State  senate  1777-79, 
chief-justice  of  Md.  1778-80,  chief-justice  of  the  State  court 
of  appeals  for  admiralty  and  prize  cases  1780-82,  gov.  of  Md. 
1782,  1786 ;  was  in  the  convention  of  1788  which  ratified  the 
U.  S.  const. :  U.  S.  dist.  judge  1789-99.  D.  1799. 

Pacific  Ocean.    See  OCEAN. 

Pacific,  University  of  the,  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Cal.,  50  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco,  chartered  in  Aug.  1851,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. ;  the  preparatory  dept.  opened 
in  May  1852  ;  in  1854  the  coll.  proper  was  formed.  Sept.  22, 
1858,  the  coll.  of  med.  was  inaugurated  in  San  Francisco, 
being  the  first  med.  coll.  in  the  State.  In  1871  a  fine  building 
was  erected  between  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose,  1J^  m.  from 
each  city,  and  both  sexes  admitted  to  the  same  classes. 

Pack'ard  (ALPHEUS  SPRING),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1799,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1816  ;  was  a 
college  tutor  1819-24 ;  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  langs.  and  lit. 
1824-65,  and  in  1864  was  made  Collins  prof,  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  He  edited  the  Writings  of  Jesse  Appleton, 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Bunker's 
Hill  Monument  Association,  etc.  D.  July  13,  1884. 

Packard  (ALPHEUS  SPRING,  JR.),  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  b.  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  19,  1839,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1861 ; 
studied  nat.  hist,  in  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology  at 
Cambridge,  devoting  himself  particularly  to  entomology  ; 
grad.  in  med.  at  Me.  Med.  Coll.  1864  ;  made  several  scientific 
expeditions ;  for  several  yrs.  lecturer  on  entomology  at 
Bowdoin,  a  curator  of  the  Peabody  Acad.  of  Sciences  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Amer.  Naturalist, 
and  established  the  Annual  Record  of  Entomology  1868.  Au- 
thor of  Observations  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Labrador 
and  Me.,  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  etc.  Became  prof, 
of  nat.  hist,  in  Brown  Univ.  1878. 

Packard  (FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marl- 
borough,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1794,  grad.  at  Harvard  1814 ; 
studied  law,  and  was  1817-29  a  lawyer  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  ed.  of  the  Federalist  newspaper  of  that  town ;  was 
1829-67  ed.  of  the  publications  of  the  Amer.  Sunday-School 
Union,  Phila.  ;  edited  also  for  many  yrs.  the  periodicals  of 
that  society  and  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  ;  author  of 
the  Union  Bible  Diet.,  The  Teacher  Taught,  etc.  Declined 
in  1849  the  presidency  of  Girard  Coll.  D.  Nov.  11, 1867 

Pack'er  (ASA),  b.  in  Groton,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1805;  in  his 
youth  was  employed  in  a  tannery ;  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade ;  in  1823  removed  to  Mauch  Chunk  and  engaged  in 
boating  coal  to  Phila. ;  in  company  with  his  brother  trans- 
acted a  large  mercantile  business  at  Mauch  Chunk  and 
elsewhere ;  leased  and  worked  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Co.'s  mines  and  shipped  the  coal  to  New  York  and 
Phila. ;  purchased  and  worked  coal-mines  at  Hazleton  • 
largely  concerned  in  building  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. ;  engaged 
in  other  R.  R.  enterprises ;  acquired  great  wealth ;  took 
much  interest  in  public  affairs;  served  several  terms  in 
State  legislature ;  5  yrs.  judge  of  co.  court,  and  twice  elect- 
ed M.  C. ;  in  1868  was  prominent  Presidential  candidate  ;  the 
next  yr.  received  Dem.  nomination  for  gov. ;  gave  liberally 
for  religious  and  educational  objects  ;  gave  60  acres  of  land 


for  site  and  $500.000  for  buildings  for  Lehigh  Univ.,  at  S. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Beside  large  amounts  to  other  insts.,  he  be- 
queathed the  income  of  $1,500,000  for  its  support,  also  the 
income  of  $500,000  for  a  library  for  same.  D.  May  17,  1879. 

Packer  (WILLIAM  FISHER),  b.  in  Howard,  Pa.,  Apr.  2, 
1807 ;  learned  the  printer's  trade ;  became  a  clerk  in  the 
register's  office  of  Lycoming  co.  1825  ;  worked  as  journey- 
man printer  1825-27 ;  studied  law,  and  in  1827  became  a 
journalist  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  ;  was  1832-35  supt.  of  the  W. 
Branch  canal  construction  ;  became  in  1836  a  Dem.  journal- 
ist of  Harrisburg ;  was  (1839-12)  one  of  the  canal  corns.  ;  in 
1842-45  auditor-gen,  of  Pa. ;  speaker  of  the  house  1847-49 ; 
State  senator  1849-51,  pres.  of  the  Susquehanna  R.  R.  1852, 
gov.  of  Pa.  1858-61. 

Pack'fong,  the  commercial  name  of  the  Chi.  petung, 
or  white  copper,  an  alloy  resembling  Ger.  silver  in  appear- 
ance, but  composed  of  arsenic  and  copper  fused  at  a  low 
temperature,  2  parts  of  arsenic  to  5  of  copper.  It  was  once 
extensively  exported  to  Europe,  but  of  late  the  cheaper 
nickel  alloys  have  driven  this  substance  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean market ;  it  is  still  extensively  employed  by  the  Chi. 

Pacto'lus  [naxTcoAo?,  now  Sarabaf],  a  small  stream  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  flows  from  Mt.  Tmolus  into  the  Her- 
mus.  It  is  barely  10  ft.  wide  and  a  foot  deep. 

Pacu'vlus  (MARCUS),  b.  at  Brundisium  about  219  B.  c. ; 
lived  in  Rome  ;  became  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  trage- 
dian ;  retired  when  an  old  man  to  Tarentum.  D.  there  about 
130  B.  c.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  wrote  Saturce  and 
comedies,  and  his  tragedies,  which  were  not  mere  transla- 
tions from  Gr.  writers,  but  often  original  treatments  of 
subjects  from  the  Rom.  hist.,  were  still  appreciated  at  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Padaiig'  is  a  terr.  of  the  Dut.  dominions  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Sumatra,  consisting  of  the  dists.  of  Upper  and  Lower  P., 
and  containing  the  city  of  Padang,  the  cap.  of  the  terr., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Only 
the  low  and  marshy  coast-land  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  the 
slopes  of  the  high  volcanic  mts.  have  a  delici9us  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  coffee,  pepper,  indigo,  and 
caoutchouc,  and  yielding  gold,  iron,  copper,  quicksilver, 
and  diamonds.  The  city,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  gov., 
contains  a  Malay  pop.,  living  in  bamboo  huts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  a  pop.  of  Europeans  and  Chi.  living 
in  houses  of  stone  on  the  more  elevated  right  bank.  The 
place  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  12,000. 

Pad'dle-fish,  the  Poly odon  folium,  a  fish  of  the  Miss.,  O., 
etc.,  remarkable  for  having  the  nose  prolonged  into  a  thin 
bony  appendage.  It  has  no  scales,  is  5  ft.  long,  has  a  tough 
but  eatable  flesh,  and  uses  its  snout  for  the  purpose  of  dig- 
ging in  the  mud  in  search  of  food. 

Pad'dock  (BENJAMIN  HENRY),  D.D.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.  1848,  at  the  Epis.  Gen.  The- 
ological Sem.,  New  York,  1852;  assistant  at  Epiphany  ch., 
New  York,  1852-53;  rector  of  Trinity,  Norwich,  Conn.,  1853- 
60:  of  Christ  ch.,  Detroit,  1860-69;  of  Grace  ch.,  Brooklyn, 
1869-73  ;  became  bp.  of  Mass.  Sept,  17,  1873. 

Pad'ua  [It.  Padova;  Lat.  Patavivm],  a  town  of  It.,  in 
lat.  45°  24'  N..  Ion.  11°  52'  E.  The  city  is  a  triangular  inclos- 
ure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  8J4  m-  in  extent,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  toward  the  W.  The  vast  plain  of  Venetia 
extends  to  the  limits  of  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  except  to 
the  S.  and  W.,  where  it  is  broken  by  the  Euganean  Hills. 
P.  is  in  full  railway  communication  with  Venice  and  Lom- 
bardy,  as  well  as  with  S.  It.  The  Bacchiglione,  a  tributary 
of  the  Brenta,  after  entering  the  town,  divides  into  2 
branches,  and  from  these  a  network  of  canals  intersects 
the  city.  The  streets  of  P.  are  narrow  and  the  houses  high 
and  built  on  arcades,  but  some  of  the  squares,  gardens,  and 
public  buildings  are  very  fine.  The  Prato  della  Valle  or 
Piazza  delle  Statue,  now  called  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
is  an  irregular  triangle  surrounded  by  water  and  adorned 
with  about  80  statues.  The  botanical  garden  is  the  oldest 
in  Europe.  The  municipal  palace  is  a  vast  rhomboidal 
structure,  containing  the  largest  vaulted  room  in  Europe ; 
length,  267J4  ft. ;  breadth,  89  ft. ;  height,  49  ft.  The  Caff6 
Pedrocchi  is  also  unrivalled  in  its  way.  The  Univ.  of  P. 
originated  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  The  usual 
number  of  students  is  about  2000.  The  ch.  of  Sant'  Antonio 
(begun  in  1232,  finished  in  the  14th  century)  is  a  grand  build- 
ing of  mixed  arch.,  surmounted  by  7  cupolas.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  interior  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  There 
are  many  other  sumptuous  chs. — the  Cathedral,  Santa  Gius- 
tina,  Sant'  Andrea,  etc.— but  the  oratory  of  the  Aununziata 
nell'  Arena,  commonly  called  the  Chapel  of  Giotto,  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  art-student  as  containing  the  best 
preserved  frescoes  of  that  great  master.  The  great  antiquity 
of  P.  is  undisputed,  but  its  certain  hist,  begins  only  with  the 
Rom.  period.  There  is  as  yet  very  little  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial activity  in  this  town.  Pop.  72,174. 

Padu'cah,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  McCracken 
co.,  Ky.,  on  the  O.  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tenn.  Has 
a  female  sem.,  and  is  the  shipping  port  for  tobacco,  grain, 
and  pork.  Pop.  1870,  6866 ;  1880,  8036. 

Pre'an  [Gr.  iraiav,  Haitav,  properly  a  name  of  Apollo,  or 
of  the  god  of  healing],  among  the  ano.  Grs.  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  and  joy,  such  as  was  sung  especially  before 
and  after  battles. 

Pji-onlne  (coralline),  a  red  coloring-matter  obtained  by 
treating  phenol  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  (See  PHE- 
NOL and  ROSOI.IC  ACID.) 

Pae'ony  [Gr.  •nanavia,  probably  from  Pzeon,  the  god  of 
med.,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities],  a  name  given 
to  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  genus  Pceonia,  order  Ranuncula- 
ceffi.  The  U.  S.  has  but  one  native  species,  P.  Brownii,  of 
the  Pacific  States  and  Brit.  Amer.  It  has  small  purple  flow- 
ers. The  various  Old-World  species  are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants.  All  have  a  poisonous  principle,  and  some 
species  were  once  employed  in  med..  but  none  are  much 
used  at  present. 

Pses'tum  (Posidonia  ;  It.  Pes(o),  an  anc.  town  of  S.  It., 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  about  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Naples.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  Strabo  as  a  Gr.  colony  from  Sybaris.  The 
magnificent  ruins  consist,  in  the  main,  of  crumbling  walls 
and  towers  and  of  several  more  or  less  well-preserved 
temples.  Colossal  porphyry  and  granite  vases  have  been 
found  here,  and  medals  with  figures  of  anchors,  rudders, 
etc..  both  of  the  Gr.  and  later  periods.  The  chief  interest 
of  P.  is  in  two  very  anc.  Doric  temples,  sacred,  one  to 
Neptune,  the  other  probably  to  Ceres,  and  a  third,  of  un- 
usual construction,  called  without  reason  the  Basilica.  Be- 
tween the  temple  of  Neptune  and  that  of  Ceres  are  the 
ruins  of,  probably,  a  Rom.  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The 
malaria  of  this  coast  has  left  it  almost  without  inhabs.,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  frequently  visited. 

Paez'  (JOSE  ANTONIO),  b.  near  Acarigua,  Venezuela,  June 
13.  1790 ;  entered  the  patriot  army  in  1810,  and  for  victories 
over  the  Sp.  rose  to  gen.  of  division  1819 ;  took  a  leading 
part  at  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia  1821 ;  became  military  commandant 
of  Caracas  ;  opposed  the  new  Colombian  const.  1826  ;  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolution  which  culminated  in  the  in- 


wrote  his  Autobiography;  visited  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Peru,  and  returned  to  New  York  1872.  D.  May  6,  1873. 
—His  son,  RAMON  PAEZ,  resident  for  many  yrs.  in  New  York, 
is  author  of  Public  Life  of  Jose  Antonio  Paez,  Wild  Scenes  in 
S.  Amer.,  and  Ambas  Americas  Conlrastes. 

Pagan! ni.  pah-gah-nee'ne  (NICOLO),  b.  at  Genoa  Feb. 
18,  1784 ;  gave,  when  9  yrs.  old,  his  first  public  concert  as 
a  violin-virtuoso  in  his  native  city,  and  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  Afterward  he  led  for  many  yrs.  a 
most  adventurous  life,  emerging  suddenly  from  obscurity 
and  oblivion,  thrilling  the  inhabs.  of  some  It.  town,  or 
rather  putting  them  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  by  his  violin,  and 
then  disappearing  as  suddenly,  sometimes  playing  for  bread 
in  a  market-place  and  sometimes  refusing  to  play  though  a 
fortune  was  offered  him.  From  1828  to  1833  he  made  a  con- 
cert tour  from  Vienna,  through  Ger.,  to  Paris  and  Lond., 
and  the  sensation  he  produced  has  never  been  equalled 
before  or  since  by  any  virtuoso.  Wealthy,  but  with  broken 
health,  he  returned  in  1834  to  Parma.  D.  May  27, 1840. 

Pa'ganlsm.  as  a  name  for  heathenism,  originated 
among  the  Chrs.  when  Christianity  gained  superiority  in  the 
cities  and  the  worship  of  the  old  Gr.  and  Rom.  gods  was 
confined  to  remote  villages  (pagi)  and  the  scattered  settlers 
in  the  country  (pagqni).  It  is  now  used  as  a  gen.  term  in- 
cluding all  polytheistic  religions. 

Page  (JOHN),  b.  at  Rosewell,  Va.,  Apr.  17,  1743.  grad.  at 
William  and  Mary  Coll.  1763 ;  was  a  leading  statesman  of 
Va.  during  the  Revolution ;  M.  C.  1789-97,  a  Presidential 
elector  1800,  gov.  of  Va.  1802-05.  D.  Oct.  11,  1808. 

Page  (JOHN),  b.  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  May  21,  1787',  was  a 
State  legislator  1818-20  and  in  1835;  register  of  deeds  for 
Grafton  CO.,  N.  H.,  1828-34,  U.  S.  Senator  1836-37,  State  coun- 
cillor 1838,  gov.  of  N.  H.  1839-42.  D.  Sept.  8, 1865. 

Page  (THOMAS  JEFFERSON),  b.  in  Va.  about  1815;  entered 
the  U.  S.  N.  1827 ;  became  lieut.  1833 ;  was  engaged  for  many 
yrs.  upon  the  coast  survey  and  subsequently  in  the  Chi. 
squadron ;  commanded  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  on 
the  La  Plata,  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers  1853-56 ;  became 
commander  Sept.  1855  ;  resumed  and  completed  his  explora- 
tions 1859-60,  and  served  in  the  Confed.  navy,  attaining  the 
rank  of  com.  Wrote  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  Paraguay. 

Page  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1811,  came  to 
New  York  when  8  yrs.  old.  A  precocious  talent  for  art  took 
him  from  the  study  of  law,  and  afterward  from  divinity. 
He  painted  portraits  in  Albany  and  New  York  with  eminent 
success,  and  is  known  as  an  experimenter  in  color,  as  in 
a  Flight  into  Egypt,  Most*  and  Aaron  on  Horeb.  His  T  enus 
became  famous.  P.  has  lectured  on  art. 

Pages.    See  GARNIER-PAGES. 

Pa'get  (Sir  JAMES^,  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  Eng.,  in  1814,  ed.  in  surgery  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital ;  reached  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession,  and 
was  made  a  baronet  1871.  Wrote  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pa- 
thology, etc. 

Pago'da  [Per.  but-gada,  the  "house  of  idols"],  a  name 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  E.  I.  temples  and  religious 
monuments,  both  Hindoo  and  Booddhistic.  They  are  usu- 
ally of  stone,  are  mostly  terraced  pyramids,  and  some  are 
purelv  monumental,  having  no  interior  apartments.  _ 


Moslem.  The  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  witt 
walls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  several  manufactures,  and 
30,000  inhabs.  .  , 

Paige  (ALONZO  CHRISTOPHER),  b.  at  Schaghticoke,  N.  T. 
July  31, 1797,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1812 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1819 ;  as  reporter  of  the  N.  Y.  court  of  chancery 
1828-46  he  prepared  11  vols.  of  Reports;  was  in  the  N.  Y 
assembly  1826-30,  State  senator  1838-42,  justice  of  the  State 
supreme  court  1847-51,  1855-57,  member  of  the  N.  Y.  consti 
tutional  convention  of  1867.  D.  Mar.  31, 1868. 

Paine  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Apr.  15,  ivaa 
grad.  at  Harvard,  1820  ;  became  a  successful  manufacture 
gov.  of  Vt.  1841-13  ;  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  railroad 
system  of  Vt.,  and  was  active  in  the  S.  Pacific  R.  R.  move 
ment.    D.  July  6,  1853.  T        01 

Paine  (ELIJAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn,  Conn..  Jan.  21 
1757,  grad.  at  Harvard  1781.  and  in  1784  became  a  lawyer  H 
Vt.  :  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1.86 
of  the  legislature  1787-91,  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court  1791-95,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Vt.  1795-1801,  U.  S.  dist 
judge  1801-42  ;  was  also  a  successful  manufacturer  of 
at  Northfield,  Vt..  and  a  member  of  many  learned  and  benev 
olent  societies.  D.  Apr.  28, 1842. 


Paine  (HALBERT  E.),  b.  at  Chardon,O.,Feb.  4.  1826,  grad. 
at  Western  Reserve  Coll.  1845 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Cleveland  1848  ;  removed  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  1857  :  was  col. 
)f  the  4th  Wis.  Volunteers  1861-63;  brig.-gen.  Mar.  1863; 
mrticipated  in  the  defence  of  Wash,  against  Early's  raid  ; 
commanded  a  division  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  lost 
a  leg  in  the  last  assault  on  Pt.  Hudson  June  1863  ;  was  bre- 
Tetted  maj.-gen.  Mar.  1865:  was  a  delegate  to  the  Phila. 
1  Loyalist  Convention  "  1866  :  M.  C.  1865-71. 

Paine  (MARTTN).  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt., 
July  8,  1794,  grad.  at  Harvard  1813 ;  studied  med.  and  took 
lis  med.  degree  in  Boston  1816:  practised  at  Montreal 
816-22  ;  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
bunders  of  the  Univ.  Med.  Coll.  1841,  in  which  he  subse- 
quently held  professorships.  Author  of  a  work  On  the 
Cholera  Asphyxia,  Med.  and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
treatises  on  Materia  Medica,  and  on  the  Institutes  of  Med., 
The  Soul  and  Instinct,  etc.  D.  Nov.  10,  1877. 

Paine  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  N.  C.  Nov.  12, 1799 ;  removed 
:o  Tenn.  early  in  this  century ;  in  1818  joined  the  Tenn.  con- 
'erence  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  and  did  pastoral  work  till  1830; 
Became  pres.  of  La  Grange  Coll.,  Ala.,  till  1846,  when  he  be- 
came bp. ;  was  a  member  of  every  General  Conference  from 
1824  to  1846 ;  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  plan  of  separation  on  the  basis  of  which  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
was  divided ;  prominent  in  the  Louisville  convention  in 
1845  which  organized  the  M.  E.  Ch.  South,  and  also  in  the 
General  Conference  of  1846,  by  which  he  was  elected  bp. 
Wrote  Life  and  Times  of  Bp.  McKendree.  D.  Oct.  20,  1882. 

Paine  (ROBERT  TREAT),  b.  in  Boston  Mar.  11,  1731,  grad. 
at  Harvard  1749 ;  studied  theol.  and  acted  as  chaplain  in  the 
army ;  subsequently  studied  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1759,  settling  at  Taunton ;  in  1770  was  prosecuting  officer 
of  Preston  and  his  men  for  the  massacre  at  Boston  ;  elected 
to  the  legislature  1773 :  delegate  to  Continental  Cong.  1774-78, 
meanwhile  filling  various  important  positions  in  Mass. ;  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  atty.-gen.  of  Mass. 
1780-90 ;  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mass.  1790-1804,  when 
he  resigned.  With  others  he  founded  the  Amer.  Acad.  of 
Mass.  (1780).  D.  May  11,  1814. 

Paine  (ROBERT  TREAT,  JR.),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  9, 1773.  grad.  at  Harvard  1792 ;  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Mass.  Magazine;  established  the  Federal 
Orrery  Oct.  1794 ;  sold  his  newspaper  the  following  vr. ; 
wrote  in  1798  the  song  Adams  and  Liberty;  removed  to 
Newburyport  and  commenced  the  study  of  law ;  delivered 
a  Eulogy  on  Washington  Jan.  1800 ;  practised  law  at  Boston 
1802,  and  abandoned  it  1803  to  devote  himself  to  theatrical 
lit.  His  original  name  was  Thomas  Paine,  but  he  took  that 
of  his  father  by  permission  of  the  Mass,  legislature  in  1801. 
D.  Nov.  13,  1811. 

Paine  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Thetford,  Eng.,  Jan.  29, 1737,  son 
of  a  Quaker ;  received  an  indifferent  education,  but  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
stay-maker ;  served  a  short  time  on  board  a  privateer  1755  ; 
preached  occasionally  as  a  dissenting  minister ;  obtained  a 
post  in  the  revenue  service  :  became  a  grocer  and  tobacco- 
nist at  Thetford  and  at  Lewes ;  was  chosen  by  the  excise- 
men to  advocate  their  interests,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
The  Case  of  the  Officers  of  the  Excise  (1772),  which  probably 
led  to  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin  ;  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  on  a  charge  of  smuggling  1774,  when,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Franklin,  he  went  to  Amer. ;  arrived  at  Phila.  Dec. 
1774 ;  obtained  immediate  employment  as  ed.  of  the  Pa. 
Magazine;  pub.  in  Bradford's  Pa.  Journal,  Oct.  1775,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  Serious  Thoughts  vpon  Slavery  ;  wrote,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  his  celebrated  pamphlet  Common 
Sense,  which  struck  the  key-note  of  the  situation  by  advo- 
cating independence  and  a  republican  govt. ;  received  from 
the  Pa.  legislature  a  grant  of  £500  in  recognition  of  its  value ; 
established  in  Dec.  1776  a  periodical  entitled  The  Cnm,  which 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals  and  had  great  influence  i 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  army  and  the  people ;  was 
chosen  in  1777  sec.  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs :  was 
dismissed  and  censured  by  Cong,  in  1779  for  revealing  diplo- 
matic secrets :  was  soon  afterward  elected  clerk  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Pa,:  rendered  ?ood service: m  1780  m 


negotiating  a  loan  i«oi;  receivcu  nuu.  ^w?..  «  .««-  ~ 
$3000(1785)  and  from  the  State  of  N.  Y.  an  estate  at  New 
Rochelle  as  rewards  for  his  services ;  went  again  to  Fr. 
1787;  invented  an  iron  bridge,  which  was  se -up  the  fo 
lowing  yr.  at  Rotherham,  Eng. ;  wrote  in  1791-92  his  Sights 
of  Man,  *  vindication  of  the  Fr.  Revolution,  which  gave 
him  immense  popularity  in  Fr.  and  led  to  his  election  to  the 
Fr  National  Convention  as  deputy  for  Calais :  took  his  seat 
in  that  body ;  usually  acted  with  the  Girondists:  opposed 
ihe  execution  of  the  king,  advocating  his  banishment^ to 
ABM  ;  was  imprisoned  by  the  faction  of  Robespierre.  Jan. 
to  NOT  1794.  narrowly  escaping  the  guillotine :  wrote  in 
prison  a  portion  of  his  Age  of  Beaton,^  deMticaJ^o*. 


. 

again  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  ;  .re.s>n.1e 
in  the  family  of  James  Monroe,  then  minister  m  Fr  ,  *rote 
several  political  letters  and  pamphlets  ; 
TT  S  in  1802  making  the  vovage  in  an  Am 

: 


. 
Biographies  by  W.  COBBETT  and  G^  ALK^D^  June^S,  W09 

Paiiies'vllle,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lake  co..  O.,  has  a 
good  harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  a  park,  and  a  female  sem.    Pop. 

18:        '  "  paint  "]  is  a  name  which  is  gen- 

of  insoluble  colors  or 
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aid  of  a  brh.    P  are  used  not  only  for 
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tion  but  to  protect  surfaces  from  moisture  and  decay.  Al 
P.  consist  essentially  of  2  parts :  (1)  the  pigment ;  (2)  the 
vehicle  The  pigment*  are  very  varied  in  character;  the 
whites  are  generally  white  lead,  more  or  less  adulterated 
with  barytes,  oxide  of  zinc,  prepared  chalk,  etc. ;  the  yel- 
lows are  ochres,  chromate  of  lead,  etc. ;  the  reds  are  red 
oxide  of  lead,  ochres,  oxides  of  iron,  red  oxide  of  copper, 
vermilion,  dichromate  of  lead,  carmine,  carmine-,  madder-, 
and  other  lakes,  etc. ;  the  blues  are  Prus.  blue,  ultramarine, 
smalt,  Th6nard's  blue,  verditer,  etc. ;  the  greens  are  verdi- 
gris, Paris  green,  verditer,  borate  of  copper,  chromate  of 
copper,  oxide  of  chromium,  cobalt  green,  and  green  lakes, 
the  most  common  being,  however,  a  mixture  of  chrome 
yellow  and  Prus.  blue  ;  the  browns  are  umber,  bole,  terra 
di  Sienna,  bistre,  sepia,  etc. ;  the  blacks  are  lampblack, 
bone-black,  anthracite,  graphite,  etc.  (See  LAKE.)  The  ve- 
hicles determine  the  character  of  the  P. :  we  have  oil-P.  and 
water-colors. 

Oil  Paint*.— The  most  common  vehicle  is  linseed  oil,  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  its  property  of  oxidizing  to 
a  resinous  body,  which  holds  the  P.  in  a  firm  water-proof 
varnish.  By  boiling  this  oil  with  litharge  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  it  acquires  the  property  of  drying  very  rapidly.  Fo_r 
some  purposes  other  oils,  as  nut  and  poppy  oils,  are  substi- 
tuted for  linseed  oil.  In  the  preparation  of  oil-P.  the  pig- 
ment is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
ground  in  a  mill  to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  About 
8  per  cent,  of  oil  is  added  to  white  lead,  12  or  13  per  cent,  to 
zinc  white.  The  pigment,  ground  in  oil,  is  put  up  in  con- 
venient packages  for  the  painter,  who  mixes  it  for  use  with 
a  further  quantity  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  and  colors 
it  to  any  desired  shade  with  colored  pigments,  which  are  also 
furnished  ground  in  oil.  Pigment  and  oil  alone  would  be 
so  thick  as  to  make  the  labor  of  applying  the  P.  to  any  large 
surface  almost  impossible,  so  thinners  are  employed  in  pre- 
paring P.  Thinners  are  either  spirits  (oil)  of  turpentine  or 
benzine,  the  portion  of  petroleum  having  a  gravity  of  about 
62°  B.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  P.,  after  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  surface,  should  dry  speedily  before  it  is  contam- 
inated by  dust  or  rubbed  off  by  accident,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  something  more  than  boil  the  linseed  oil ;  a  fourth  class 
of  substances  is  used,  the  driers  or  siccatives.  Driers  are 
sugar  (acetate)  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdigris,  binoxide 
of  manganese,  red  lead,  japanner's  gold  size,  etc.  By  far 
the  most  powerful  siccative  is  the  borate  of  manganese, 
one  one-thousandth  being  sufficient  to  greatly  hasten  the 
drying  of  linseed  oil. 

Water- Colors.— For  many  purposes  P.  are  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  water  as  a  vehicle,  glue  or  gum  being  added  to 
make  the  pigments  adhere  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  Such  P.  can  only  be  used  for  interior  work,  walls 
and  ceilings,  for  coloring  pictures,  maps,  etc.  The  most 
co_mmon  P.  of  this  kind  is  called  "kalsomine,"  and  is  a 
mixture  of  prepared  chalk  with  a  solution  of  glue,  to  which 
ultramarine  is  added  to  neutralize  a  faint  yellow  tint  for 
white,  and  ochres,  etc.  for  other  colors.  Silicate  of  soda, 
soluble  glass,  has  been  suggested  as  a  vehicle  for  pigments 
and  as  specially  adapted  for  application  to  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, as  it  produces  a  very  hard  and  durable  surface. 
Naphthas  and  tars,  both  coal  and  wood,  are  used  as  vehi- 
cles for  cheap  P.  or  for  P.  for  special  purposes,  as  for  pro- 
tecting iron,  ships'  bottoms,  etc.  Poisonous  pigments  are 
also  used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  barnacles  and  other 
marine  animals  and  sea -weeds  to  ships'  bottoms,  specially 
copper  compounds,  the  red  oxide,  etc.  Artists'  colors  are 
composed  of  very  carefully  prepared  pigments  ground  in  a 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  oil,  and  put  up  in  metallic  tubes. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Paliit'er  (GAMALIEL),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  22, 
1743 ;  erected  the  first  house  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  1773 ;  served 
as  capt.  and  quartermaster  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  ; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  in  1777  declared  the 
independence  of  Vt. ;  was  representative  in  the  Vt.  legisla- 
ture ;  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  1793,  and 
judge  of  the  co.  court;  councillor  1813-14;  was  the  prin 
founder  of  Middlebury  Coll.  D.  May  21,  1819 
Painter's  Colic.  See  LEAD-POISONING. 
Painter's  Cream,  a  mixture  of  mastic,  lead,  acetate, 
nut-oil,  and  water,  applied  by  artists  to  oil-paintings  to  pre- 
vent them  from  drying  during  the  interruptions  of  the 
work  ;  is  applied  with  a  brush  and  washed  off  with  water 
s  yaln*  lns  tLat  Pingere,  to  "  paint "],  as  a  fine  art,  con- 
sists of  drawing,  invention,  relief,  perspective,  and  color 
(in  the  modern  artistic  sense),  and  history  shows  that  its 
development  has  taken  place  in  the  above-mentioned  order 
Drawing  consists  not  only  in  outline,  but  in  the  correct  form 
of  any  surface  expressed  by  the  pencil  or  brush.  It  is  form, 
as  distinct  from  color.  Invention  is  the  method  with  which 
the  artist  disposes  his  figures  in  order  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing, to  tell  his  story— the  variety  of  gesture,  pose,  expres- 
sion drapery  and  accessory.  Jtetief  is  that  management  of 
light  and  shade  which  gives  the  pictured  figure  the  appear- 
ance of  standing  out  from  its  surroundings  and  background 
Perspective  is  the  application  of  geom.  to  the  art  in  repre- 
senting streets,  buildings,  galleries,  and  interiors  by  math- 
imatical  rules.  Color  is  intimately  connected  with  light 
and  shade  (chiaroscuro) ;  for  until  the  gradations  and  altera- 
tions of  tone  made  by  it  are  recognized,  color  may  be  orna- 
mental, but  never  artistic.  It  consists  of  harmony,  oppo- 
sition, sentiment,  and  truth,  and  is  never  seen  except  when 
art  has  arrived  at  its  highest  state.  Color  is  the  luxury  of 
art,  and  usually  precedes  its  decadence 
will,6  ta«S  e*amP'es L°f  Pictures  have  been  found  on  the 
™ttlrl  ™  tombs  °J  Thebes,  on  mummy  -  cases,  and  on 
?nH  ^Vv,  i  ?  comP.nse  a  multitude  of  domestic,  historic, 
d  mythologic  subjects,  are  spirited  in  action,  aiming  at 
accuracy  of  representation,  and  showing  much  invention  in 
rotesque  forms  of  animals,  ornaments,  and  symbols  Thev 
consist  of  a  simple  outline  filled  in  with  flat  tints,  making  a 
solid  figure  or  monochrome,  without  lights,  shades,  or  any 


attempt  at  background  other  than  the  color  of  the  sub- 
stance painted  upon.  The  pigments  used  are  black,  white, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  blue,  green,  and  also  gilding.  A  more 
intellectual  people  was  needed  before  P.  could  rise  to  a 
higher  plane,  but  Egypt  taught  the  first  lesson.  It  was  in 
Etruria  that  Egyptian  forms  were  gradually  improved  upon. 
This  improvement  can  be  traced  on  their  terra-cotta  vases 
dating  from  700  to  200  B.  c.,  rising  from  the  rudest  shapes 
and  designs  to  the  most  elegant  and  artistic.  The  first  have 
simple  objects,  wreaths,  flowers,  animals,  painted  in  a  uni- 
form color  on  a  ground  of  a  different  tint,  chiefly  brown  on 
ash  color.  In  600  B.  c.  figures  are  introduced,  brown  on 
cream  color  ;  a  little  later  black,  white,  and  crimson  figures 
appear  with  incised  outlines.  At  the  date  of  450  B.  c.  we  have 
black  figures  with  a  red  ground,  the  flesh  of  women  white, 
also  black  glazed  vases  with  figures  of  red,  white,  and  blue, 
the  colors  harmonious  and  ornamental,  though  never  seek- 
ing to  imitate  nature,  except  in  the  few  attempts  of  repre- 
senting flesh  as  white,  and  with  no  light  and  shade. 

The  earliest  art  of  the  Grs.  was  very  rude ;  they  were 
obliged  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  their  pictures  the  name  of 
the  object  represented.  Tradition  designates  Eumaras  the 
Athenian  as  the  first  who  distinguished  the  sexes  ;  Cimon 
of  Cleone,  who  attempted  foreshortening,  painted  the  veins, 
muscles,  and  articulations  of  the  joints,  and  gave  to  draper- 
ies their  natural  folds ;  Panaenus,  who  painted  portraits  in 
his  battle-pieces  ;  Polygnotus  of  Thasus,  who  observed  ex- 
pression and  g_race,  making  the  lips  smile  and  the  draperies 
fly.  ornamenting  and  arranging  the  hair;  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  celebrated  for  color,  light,  and  shade.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the  art,  and  lived  about  376  B.  c. 
Zeuxis  appeared,  celebrated  for  natural  color,  or  close  imi- 
tation of  color ;  Parrhasius,  the  first  who  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing his  figures  relief,  observing  manners,  customs,  and 
passions  with  the  mind  of  a  philos.,  and  delineating  the 
same  in  his  pictures,  for  which  he  first  made  designs  on 
parchment  with  pen  and  ink ;  Pamphilus  applied  perspec- 
tive to  painting  and  founded  an  acad. ;  Apelles,  the  Raphael 
of  his  age,  seized  that  undefinable  quality  called  grace ; 
Calades  preferred  subjects  from  ordinary  life  rather  than 
from  hist,  or  fable,  and  painted  small  pictures,  and  Marcus 
I  .mil us  was  a  celebrated  landscape-painter.  The  Roms. 
conquered  pictures  rather  than  made  them.  Less  ideal 
than  the  Grs.,  they  excelled  in  portraiture,  and  in  their  com- 
positions expressed  more  movement.  Their  art  being  but 
a  reflex  of  that  of  Gr.,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  national. 
The  Byzantine  period  came  next,  through  which  art  lan- 
guished, shackled  by  traditions  to  which  it  was  unable  to 
give  life.  But  finally,  the  old  civilizations  being  ended  and 
a  new  one  established,  its  demand  for  expression  formed  a 
third  great  era  in  painting,  called  the  Renaissance. 

The  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  1063,  and  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  brought  many  Byzantine  artists  into  It. 
From  this  beginning  came  the  school  of  It.  Cimabue  (1240- 
1300)  was  the  first  to  make  any  noticeable  change  in  the  old 
manner,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  forms  and  going 
to  nature  for  his  inspiration.  The  3  centuries  from  this 
date  are  reckoned  the  period  of  the  greatest  artistic  activity 
the  world  has  known.  Oil  was  made  available  for  the  paint- 
er's use  in  1410  by  John  Van  Eyck.  Perspective  was  again 
practised  about  1464,  anat.  was  thoroughly  investigated  and 
applied  to  art  by  Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  paint- 
ing on  glass  reached  great  perfection.  Every  It.  city  had  its 
school  of  P.  That  of  Florence  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  Da  Vinci  (1445-1520)  and  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564). 
The  Roman  school  found  its  glory  in  Raphael  (1483-1520). 
Bologna  had  Guido  (1574-1642).  Parma  is  known  by  Cor- 
reggio  (1494-1534).  Naples,  Genoa,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and 
Milan  all  had  their  schools  and  their  masters.  Venice, 
latest  in  date,  and  consequently  most  perfect  in  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  the  art,  uniting  sentiment  with  color  in 
Titian  (1480-1576),  and  Gr.  appreciation  of  pure  nature,  the 
dignity  of  humanity,  and  the  beauty  of  color  in  Paul  Vero- 
nese (1530-88).  The  Ger.  school,  with  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  is  noted  for  its  close  adherence  to  nature.  The 
Flemish  school,  with  Rubens  (1577-1640),  shows  great  wealth 
of  color  with  poverty  of  ideas.  The  Dut.  school,  with  Rem- 
brandt (1606-74),  also  shows  grace  and  poetry  of  color,  but 
lacks  refinement  of  subject.  Sp.  is  refined,  dignified,  good 
in  color  and  drawing,  lending  to  a  borrowed  manner  an 
originality  of  treatment,  which  gives  it  the  right  to  be  called 
a  national  school.  Ribera  (d.  1655),  Zurbaran  (1598-1662), 
Velasquez  (1594-1660),  and  Murillo  (1613-85)  are  its  shining 
lights.  The  school  of  Munich  of  the  present  day  takes  the 
Rom.  for  its  model,  Diisseldorf  imitates  the  Florentine,  Ant- 
werp the  Venetian ;  Fr.  is  eclectic,  and  has  followers  of 
every  school.  [From  wig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  ELISA  J. 
HALDEMAN.] 

Pals'ley,  town  of  Scot.,  in  the  co.  of  Renfrew,  on  the 
White  Cart,  3  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  consists 
of  an  old  town  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  and 
presenting  a  mean  appearance,  and  a  new  town  on  the 
opposite  bank,  paved  and  well  built.  The  abbey  is  the  only 
•emarkable  edifice  the  city  contains ;  P.  is  merely  a  manu- 
'acturing  place.  Of  its  manufactures  cotton  thread  'occu- 
pies the  first  place ;  next  in  importance  rank  the  shawl 
manufactures  and  the  manufactures  of  silk  gauze.  Beside 
;hese  3  chief  branches  of  industry,  others,  such  as  cotton 
printings,  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  soap,  and  starch,  are  pur- 
sued with  success.  Pop.  50,123. 

Palseog'rapliy  [formed  from  the  Gr.  7roAai<k,  "an- 
ient,"  and  ypa<f>TJ,  "writing"]  is  the  science  of  reading  old 
VISS.  and  determining  their  age  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  the  absence  of  any  formal  authentication,  the  data 
jeing  the  materials,  bark,  leaves,  skin,  paper,  etc.,  which 
lave  been  used  for  writing,  the  character  of  the  letters,  and 
;he  whole  style  of  writing,  the  form  of  signatures,  super- 
scriptions, etc. 

Palreol'ogus,  the  last  Byzantine  dynasty,  ascended 
he  throne  in  1261  (Michael  VIII.)  and  lost  it  in  1453  (Con- 
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stantine  XIII.  1.  One  branch  of  the  family  held  possession 
from  1305  to  1533  of  Montferrat,  an  independent  principal- 
ity of  N.  It.,  between  the  terrs.  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and 
Milan.  Another  branch  ruled  over  Morea  from  1380  to  1460 

Palaeontol'ogy  [Gr.  iroAairi?,  "ancient."  6vra,  "  beings,'' 
and  Ad-yos,  "  a  discourse  "],  the  science  that  treats  of  fossil 
remains  of  animals  and  plants.  More  than  2000  yrs.  ago 
the  remains  of  marine  animals  imbedded  in  the  rocks  had 
attracted  attention,  and  their  true  character  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  both  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  philos.  In  after 
times  the  minds  of  men  were  so  darkened  by  ignorance  and 
superstition  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  when 
fossil  shells  were  observed  in  N.  It.,  they  were  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  to  the  fermentation  of  a  cer- 
tain niateria  pinguis,  or  to  the  action  of  an  imaginary 
"plastic  force,"  and  were  called  "the  sports  of  nature." 
For  2J*j  centuries  afterward  this  question  of  the  character 
of  fossils  was  discussed  with  great  interest  and  no  little 
acrimony,  and  the  tide  of  public  sentiment,  mainly  due  to 
monkish  influence,  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  accep- 
tation of  the  view  that  they  were  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants  that  had  once  existed  on  the  globe  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  were  made  to  suffer  not  only  obloquy, 
but  persecution. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  old  supersti- 
tion had  been  so  far  vanquished  that  fossils  were  generally 
accepted  as  relics  of  living  orgauisms,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  opposition  would  not  have  been  much  longer 
maintained  had  it  not  been  suggested  that  all  marine  fossils 
were  the  products  of  the  Noacblan  deluge,  and  thus  a  con- 
firmation of  Script.  This  view  was  quite  generally  enter- 
tained even  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
During  the  18th  century  the  facts  of  geol.  were  subjects  of 
investigation  by  some  of  the  foremost  intellects  of  the  age, 
and  the  true  nature  of  fossils  having  been  generally  recog- 
nized, they  were  studied  with  much  care,  both  in  comparison 
with  living  forms  and  in  connection  with  the  strata  that 
contained  them.  After  the  first  great  step  had  been  made, 
others  followed,  though  still  slowly,  and  it  gradually  came 
to  be  known  that  most  of  the  remains  found  buried  in  the 
earth  represented  animals,  or  plants  different  from  those 
now  living,  and  that  certain  groups  of  fossils  were  associ- 
ated with  certain  strata.  Still  later  it  was  discovered  that 
the  sedimentary  rocks  formed  a  sequence  which  was  in- 
variable wherever  observed,  the  different  menibers  of  this 
sequence  being  identified  by  their  relative  positions  and  by 
their  characteristic  fossils.  When  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial had  been  collected,  it  was  noticed  that  the  animal 
and  vegetable  forms  buried  in  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks 
were  most  unlike  those  living  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
also,  that  the  fossils  contained  in  strata  more  recent  than 
these  approached  nearer  and  still  nearer  to  those  now 
living.  Thus  it  was  learned  that  the  earth  in  the  different 
geological  ages  had  not  only  exhibited  great  diversity  of 
phys.  geog.,  but  that  the  aspects  of  nature  had  varied 
greatly,  from  the  prevalence  in  each  of  animals  and  plants 
peculiar  to  itself.  All  this  sequence  of  events  required  im- 
mense intervals  of  time,  and  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  fossils  was  the  aban- 
donment of  the  conventional  notion  universally  enter- 
tained in  former  times,  that  the  earth  was  only  6000  yrs. 
old,  and  it  was  seen  that  millions  of  yrs.  were  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  changes  recorded  on  its  surface. 
These  millions  are  now  generally  conceded  by  all  intelli- 
gent men,  and  the  dogma  of  6000  yrs.,  formerly  insisted  on 
with  such  pertinacity,  is  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  man's  in- 
vention, and  without  authority  from  the  Scripts.,  where 
the  chronology  of  creation  is  left  untold. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  P.  it  may  be  said  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  science  as  it  now  exists  were  really  laid  in 
Paris  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  when  Cu- 
vier, Lamarck,  and  Brongniart  took  up  the  study  respec- 
tively of  fossil  mammals,  mollusks,  and  plants,  and  began 
the  careful  comparison  of  their  structures,  with  each  other 
and  with  living  organisms.  From  the  fragmental  or  other- 
wise imperfect  condition  of  many  fossils,  the  more  obvious 
characters,  such  as  were  commonly  used  in  the  comparison 
and  classification  of  living  animals  and  plants,  cpuld  not  be 
appealed  to,  and  attention  was  turned  to  their  external 
forms  and  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  fragments 
submitted  to  observation.  Thus,  a  single  tooth  or  bone 
was  found  by  Cuvier  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the  structure 
to  which  it  belonged  that,  as  it  was  somewhat  extravagant- 
ly said,  he  proved  it  to  be  possible  "  from  a  tooth  or  toe  to 
reconstruct  a  whole  lion."  In  this  research  the  science  of 
comparative  anat.  had  its  origin.  Lamarck  in  a  less  degree 
accomplished  for  the  Mollusca  what  Cuvier  had  done  for 
the  vertebrates,  and  Brongniart,  by  studying  the  nervation 
of  leaves  and  the  cell-structure  of  wood,  showed  that  the 
minute  anat.  of  plants  is  hardly  less  diagnostic  of  their  rela- 
tions than  their  external  and  more  apparent  characters. 
In  order  to  make  such  comparisons  intelligently,  however, 
it  became  necessary  to  subject  living  forms  and  structures 
to  a  far  more  close  and  careful  study  than  had  before  been 
bestowed  on  them.  The  result  was  not  simply  the  dis- 
covery of  characters  by  which  extinct  forms  could  be  com- 
pared with  living  ones,  but  much  light  was  poured  on  the 
subject  of  the  organization  and  relation  of  living  animals 
and  plants,  greatly  to  the  advance  of  zoology  and  botany. 

P.  has  also  broadened  and  deepened  our  knowledge  of 
the  living  flora  and  fauna  by  illuminating  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  classification.  The  number  of  fossil  species  known 
in  some  depts.  of  nat.  hist,  far  exceeds  that  of  those  now 
living,  and  the  material  for  comparison  is  not  only  thus 
proportionately  increased,  but  the  extinct  forms  so  fre- 
quently supply  the  missing  links  in  the  classification  of  re- 
cent species  that  their  aid  is  now  regarded  as  indispensable. 
We  are  compelled  to  look  to  P.  for  the  origin  and  hist,  of 
our  living  groups  of  animals  and  plants  ;  and  although  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  organisms  which  have  existed 


on  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  probably  perished,  and 
the  great  treas.  of  the  earth  holds  far  more  material  than 
has  been  taken  from  it.  we  may  still  say  that  P.  lias  given 
us  all  we  know  of  the  hist,  of  life  on  the'  globe.  Kvery  dav 
adds  to  the  value  and  interest  of  its  teaching,  and  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  through  the  study  of  extinct  forms 
of  life  we  shall  ultimately  gain  what  we  now  lack— a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  system  of  nature.  The  value  of  P. 
is  also  manifested  in  another  and  eminently  practical  way. 
Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain  fossils  are  pe- 
culiar to  certain  strata,  that  fact  has  been  made  the  K-i-is 
of  the  classification  of  the  entire  series  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  all  the  great  groups  into  which  the  geological 
series  has  been  divided  are  named  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  remains  of  life  they  contain.  Fossils  are  thus 
the  criteria  by  which  we  determine  the  ages  of  strata  in 
geological  explorations  and  surveys,  constituting  accurate 
labels  which  the  pala?ontologist  reads  at  sight. 

The  following  is  a  brief  remme  of  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  the  life  of  each  of  the  geological  ages,  beginning 
with  the  oldest : 

Eozoic  Age.  —  The  life  of  the  incalculable  lapse  of  time 
represented  by  the  immense  mass  of  sedimentary  strata 
which  form  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  systems  has  been 
almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  metamorphism  of  the 
rocks  on  which  its  hist,  was  once  inscribed.  Only  one  fos- 
sil has  been  found  in  the  Laurentian,  and  the  organic  na- 
ture of  this  has  been  strenuouslv  denied.  This  fossil  is  the 
Eozoon  Canadense,  supposed  to  be  a  protozoan,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Foraminifera.  Though  individual  fossils  have 
disappeared  from  the  Eozoic  rocks,  conclusive  evidence 
remains  that  life  in  great  abundance  prevailed  during  the 
time  of  their  deposition.  This  evidence  consists  of  (1)  im- 
mense beds  of  limestone,  which  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  of  organic  origin  ;  <2)  beds  of  graphite,  the  residuary 
product  of  the  distillation  of  vegetable  tissue ;  (3)  apatite, 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  an  abundant  constituent  of  the 
Eozoic  rocks,  the  phosphorus  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  organic  tissue ;  (4)  numerous  and  extensive 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  the  deposition  of  which  organic 
matter  doubtless  played  an  important  part.  The  Eozoic 
rocks  form  a  series  of  sedimentary  strata  estimated  to 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  50,000  ft.,  or  nearly 
half  of  the  geological  column,  and  the  view  is  entertained 
by  good  geologists  that  they  represent  a  large  fraction, 
perhaps  half,  of  the  time  covered  by  the  geological  record. 

Cambria*  Age. — The  limits  of  the  Cambrian  system  are 
as  yet  undefined,  and  it  remains  for  geologists  to  decide  by 
convention  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  between  this 
and  the  overlying  Silurian.  For  convenience,  however,  it 
is  assumed  here  that  the  Cambrian  system  reaches  up  to 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  "Lingula  flags,"  and  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  the  ''  Primordial "  fauna  of  Bar- 
rande.  The  type  rocks  of  this  system  are  the  Longmyud 
series  of  Wales,  the  Harlech  and  Menevian  beds  of  Eng., 
Barrande's  Etages  "B"  and  "C"  of  Bohemia,  Angelin's 
divisions  A  and'B  of  Swe.,  the  St.  John's  or  Acadian  group 
of  Newfoundland  and  N.  B.,  etc.  The  life  of  this  age  is 
represented  by  the  remains  of  sea-weeds  in  large  numbers, 
and  animal  forms  belonging  to  all  the  invertebrate  sub- 
kingdoms,  the  protozoans  by  sponges,  the  radiates  by  cri- 
noids,  the  mollusks  by  gasteropods.  pteropods,  and  brachip- 
pods,  the  articulates  by  worms  and  trilobites — the  latter  in 
very  large  numbers,  including  the  genera  Parad&xides, 
Conocoryphe,  ARcrodiscus,  Olenus,  Affnottug,  etc.  More  than 
200  species  of  trilobites  have  been  found  in  the  primordial 
beds,  and  some  of  them  2  ft.  in  length.  These  constitute  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  fauna  of  the  age  and  its  highest 
development  of  life  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  the  cul- 
minating period  in  the  life  of  this  group  of  crustaceans. 
No  corals  have  yet  been  found  in  these  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks,  nor  any  traces  of  the  highest  order  of  mollusks,  the 
cephalopods. 

Lower  Silurian  Age.— In  the  classification  here  adopted 
the  Lower  Silurian  system  includes  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
the  Calciferous  sandrock,  the  Que.  group,  the  Chazy,  Bird's- 
eye,  Black  River,  and  Trenton  limestones,  and  the  Utica 
and  Hudson  shales.  In  the  Brit,  islands  the  Lower  Silurian 
system  contains  the  Lingula  flags,  the  Tremadoc  and  Skid- 
daw  slates,  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds.  The  rocks  of  this 
age  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  over  10,000  species  of  fossils 
have  been  described  from  them.  They  include  numerous 
representatives  of  all  the  invertebrate  groups,  but  the  re- 
mains of  mollusks  far  outnumber  all  others.  From  this 
fact  this  is  sometimes  called  the  Age  of  Mpllusks.  The  re- 
mains of  protozoans  are  also  in  some  localities  exceedingly 
numerous.  They  consist  of  sponges  (Brachiofjwngia,  Archa- 
ocyalhiis,  etc.)  and  Foramiiiifera  (Receptacuhtes,  Ischadtlee, 
etc  )  The  Receptaculites  were  Foraminifera  of  gigantic  size, 
forming  disks  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  so  numer- 
ous in  the  Galena  limestone  on  the  upper  Miss,  and  the 
Trenton  in  Nev.  that  they  constitute  an  important  portion 
of  the  mass  of  the  rock.  The  radiates  are  represented  by 
crinoids,  corals  in  considerable  numbers,  but  generally  of 
small  size,  and  graptolites  which  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  life  of  the  age.  The  mollusks  in- 
clude an  immense  number  of  brachiopods,  some  pteropoO 


attained  gigantic  dimensions.  A  »i>w 
example,  attained  a  diameter  of  15  to  18  inches  and  a 
length  of  from  20  to  30  ft.  The  articulates  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  embrace  annelids,  phyllopods,  etiryptends,  and 
ostracods.  The  trilobites  were  mostly  of  different  genera 
from  those  of  the  primordial  fauna.  They  were  numerous 
and  varied,  but  were  less  important  elements  m  this  than 
in  the  preceding  fauna.  The  annelids  are  represented  by 
tracks  and  burrows  and  by  the  genera  Conclwlit&}ixrin<- 
lita,  Ortonia,  etc. ;  the  philopods  by  Ctraiwcans,  Peltocans, 
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etc.  :  the  ostracods,  which  were  very  abundant,  by  Leper- 
dUia,  Hyrirhia,  etc.  The  plants  of  the  Lower  Silurian  were 
probably  all  marine  ;  certain  casts  of  steins  found  at  Cm 
and  in  Swe.  have  been  described  as  those  of  terrestrial 
plants,  but  none  of  their  tissues  have  been  preserved,  and 
their  external  forms  do  not  prove  this. 

Upper  Silurian  Age.—  After  the  deposition  of  the  marine 
sediments  of  the  Lower  Silurian  the  sea  retired,  and  land 
conditions  supervened  over  much  of  the  area  it  occupied. 
Later  the  sea  returned  and  again  covered  parts  of  its  old 
bed,  depositing:  on  these  parts  a  new  series  of  sediments 
that  contained  a  new  fauna,  in  which,  however,  a  few  of 
the  old  species  remained.  The  Upper  Silurian  fauna  is  es- 
sentially that  of  the  Niagara  sea,  which  in  its  advent  pro- 
duced the  Medina  sandstone,  with  its  beach-inhabiting  Lin- 
gula  ameata,the  sea-weed  Arthrophycus  Jfallii,  etc.,  and  in 
its  sojourn  spread  the  great  calcareous  sheet  of  Niagara  and 
Clinton  limestones  over  most  of  its  bed.  In  the  subsequent 
shallowing  and  withdrawal  of  this  sea  the  Salina  group  was 
formed  in  an  isolated  evaporating  basin,  and  by  a  tempo- 
rary return  of  deeper  water  the  earthy  limestones  of  the 
Helderberg  group  were  deposited.  In  Amer.  no  traces  of 
vertebrate  lire  have  yet  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  age, 
but  in  the  Old  World"  fishes  inhabited  the  Upper  Silurian  sea 
during  the  later  epochs  of  its  existence.  As  a  whole,  the 
Upper  Silurian  fauna  may  be  regarded,  zoologically,  as  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  as  it  is  composed 
of  the  same  great  groups.  The  protozoans  are  represented 
in  it  by  sponges  and  rhizopods.  Among  them  are  the  genera 
Asterogjwngia,  Astylospongia,  and  Receptaculites.  Corals  are 
far  more  numerous  than  in  the  sediments  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian ocean.  Crinoids  are  abundant  and  form  a  large  num- 
ber of  genera,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  are  Ichthyo- 
crinw  and  Caryocrimts.  Star-fishes  (Palceaster,  etc.),  as  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  were  not  uncommon.  Among  the  mol- 
lusks  all  the  different  orders,  except  the  Tunicata,  are  well 
represented.  Among  the  articulates,  trilobites  were  numer- 
ous, and  included  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  highly 
organized  species  known,  belonging  to  the  genera  Lichas, 
Homatonolus,  Calymene,  Daltnaniteg,  and  Illamus.  The  bivalve 
crustaceans  were  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  land-locked 
basins  of  the  Salina  and  Helderberg  epochs.  The  phyllo- 
pods  had  striking  representatives  in  species  of  (Jeratiocaris, 
but  the  most  remarkable  crustaceans  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
were  the  Eurypterida  (Sxryptenu,  Pteryc/oliw,  Slimonia, 
Stykmurufi,  etc.),  and  they  formed  the  summit  of  the  life- 
series  of  this  age  in  Amer.  The  most  conspicuous  additions 
made  to  the  lire  of  the  globe  in  this  age  were  land-plants 
(lycopods)  and  fishes  (small  bucklered  placoderms),  which 
came  upon  the  stage  in  Europe  during  the  last  epoch.  No 
clew  has  yet  been  obtained  to  the  origin  of  these  groups. 

Devonian  Age.—  The  Devonian  rocks  exhibit  the  same  gen- 
eral arrangement—  i.  e.  a  circle  of  deposition—  as  the  for- 
mations below  ;  in  Amer.  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and  Cau- 
da-galli  grit  forming  the  mechanical  base,  the  Corniferous 
and  Onondaga  limestones  the  organic  centre,  and  the  Ham- 
ilton, Genesee,  and  Portage  shales,  generally  carbonaceous, 
its  mixed  summit.  We  thus  have  proof  that  the  series  was 
formed  by  the  third  submergence  of  portions  of  the  land, 
similar  in  kind  and  effects  to  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  life  of  the  incoming  sea  of  this  age  was  in  some  re- 
spects very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  ages,  inas- 
much as  this  sea  was  populated  with  great  numbers  of 
fishes.  (See  FOSSIL  FISHES.)  Of  the  origin  of  this  fish-fauna 
we  as  yet  know  absolutely  nothing,  as  no  connecting  links 
have  been  found  between  the  vertebrates  and  the  inverte- 
brates. The  bucklered  fishes  of  the  Devonian  are  not  unlike, 
in  general  aspect,  some  of  the  crustaceans  which  formed 
the  preceding  dynasty,  but  in  structure  they  are  as  widely 
separated  from  them  as  are  the  fishes  from  the  crustaceans 
of  the  present  day.  The  other  forms  of  marine  life  of  the  De- 
vonian were  exceedingly  numerous.  The  protozoans  were 
represented  by  sponges.  Corals  abounded,  and  in  some 
instances  formed  reefs  which  rival  those  of  the  present 
day  in  extent  and  the  variety  of  forms  they  included. 
Crinoids  were  abundant,  and  large  masses  of  rock  are 
chiefly  composed  of  their  debris.  Mollusks  were  repre- 
sented by  all  the  living  orders,  except  the  Tunicata.  The 
fishes  of  the  Devonian  include  scaled  and  plated  ganoids 
and  elasmobranchs,  the  latter,  however,  far  inferior  in  size 
and  numbers  to  the  former,  which  ruled  the  seas  and  formed 
the  highest  development  of  animal  life.  The  continents  of 
the  Devonian  age,  for  the  first  time  in  the  hist,  of  the  world 
were  covered  with  land-plants.  These  were  mostly  acrogens 
(ferns,  lycopods,  and  equiseta),  among  which  were  tree-ferns 
which  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  in  size  any  of  those 
now  living  Conifers  seem  to  have  occupied  the  higher 
portions  of  the  land,  and  to  have  formed  several  genera 
which  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Araucarians.  Sea-weeds 
grew  along  the  shores  of  the  Devonian  oceans,  and  in  the 
period  of  the  shallowing  and  retiring  of  the  water  they 
flourished  in  unprecedented  variety  and  luxuriance,  as  their 
decomposing  tissues  seem  to  have  supplied  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  with  which  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
are  impregnated. 

Carboniferovg  Aye.-The  Devonian  sea  deposited  the  Ham- 
ilton and  Huron  shales  in  the  last  period  of  its  existence 
when  it  was  already  narrow  and  shallow.  Subsequently  it 
was  withdrawn  from  its  anc.  bed,  and  then  ensued  a  change 
r  its  level  which  caused  it  to  spread  over  the  previously 
deposited  sediments  a  broad  sheet  of  mechanical  materials 


name  "f  the,  Portage  sandstones  and  the 
,'  and  Waverley  groups.    All  this  mass  of 
mechanical  sediment  was  finally  overflowed  by  the  ocean 
££  stl{,bmerg£nce  that  was  (on  this  continent)  more  exten- 
sive than  either  of  those  which  have  been  described     In 
T3  Su2?i!nR  sea  the  Carboniferous  limestone  was  deposit- 
•    i    £  Vs  ma  de  upu°f  the  remains  of  a  new  fauna,  so  en- 
tirely distinct  from  that  which  preceded  it  that  only  a  single 
species  (Strophomena  rhotnboidalis)  is  known  to  have  been 


an  inhab.  both  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  oceans. 
The  Carboniferous  age,  as  is  well  known,  takes  its  name 
from  the  beds  of  coal  contained  in  the  strata  then  formed. 
The  life  of  this  age  included  far  more  terrestrial  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  than  that  of  the  preceding  periods.  The 
chief  additions  are,  in  the  beginning  of  the  age,  amphibians, 
and  in  its  last  epoch  true  reptiles.  The  sea  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous age  abounded  in  fishes,  both  ganoids  and  elasmo- 
branchs, the  latter  far  more  powerful  in  size  and  numbers 
than  they  were  in  the  Devonian  sea,  while  the  ganoids  were 
for  the  most  part  driven  from  the  open  ocean  and  confined 
to  shores,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  invertebrate  life  of  the  Car- 
boniferous sea  was  as  varied  as  before,  but  in  many  respects 
different.  The  protozoans  have  left  comparatively  few  dis- 
tinct forms,  but  one  genus  (FusUina)  was  so  abundant  that 
thick  and  widespread  strata  of  limestone  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  its  shells.  Crinoids  were  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  this  was  the  golden  age  of  the  group.  True 
echinpids  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  genus  Arcfuro- 
cidaris.  Corals  are  comparatively  few  and  small  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Polyzoa  were,  however,  very  numer- 
ous, and  constituted  many  genera,  of  which  Retepora  Archi- 
medes is  the  most  characteristic.  The  brachiopods  were 
already  declining,  but  2  families  introduced  in  the  Devonian 
become  conspicuous  elements  in  the  molluscous  fauna — 
Prodvctus  and  C/ioneteg.  The  pteropods  were  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  Conularia,  of  which  there  were  many  species. 
The  gasteropods  of  the  Carboniferous  form  a  great  number 
of  genera,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Bellerophon, 
Pleurotomaria,  Stmnpkatut  and  Macrocheilus  as  the  most 
characteristic.  Of  the  cephalopods,  Nautilus  and  Goniatites 
are  the  most  abundant,  this  being  the  culminating  period 
in  the  life  of  both  these  genera.  The  conchif ers  show  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  numbers  over  those  of  the  lower  sys- 
tems. For  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the  genera  Alloris- 
ma,  Amculopecten ,  SanffvinolUes,  and  Myalina.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  additions  to  the  molluscous  fauna  are  the 
land-shells  Pupa  and  Conulus.  The  crustaceans  were  com- 
paratively few  and  small,  but  include  higher  forms  than  the 
older  fauna.  Among  them  we  find  Bellinuru*  and  Presl- 
wicfiia,  related  to  Linmlvs,  and  Anlhracopalaimon  and  Gamp- 
sonyx,  the  forerunners  of  our  shrimps  and  lobsters.  In  the 
coal-measures  myriapods  and  insects  of  several  orders  have 
been  found.  The  fishes  were  ganoids,  sharks,  and  rays,  all 
in  large  numbers.  Amphibians  have  left  their  remains 
mostly  in  the  sediments  of  the  lagoons  of  the  coal-marshes. 
Traces  of  something  like  30  genera  and  60  species  have  been 
found  in  rocks  of  this  age.  True  reptiles  seem  also  to  have 
been  in  existence  during  the  coal-measure  epoch,  the  verte- 
brae of  an  Enaliosaur  having  been  found  by  Prof.  Marsh  in 
the  coal-strata  of  N.  S.  The  plants  of  the  Carboniferous 
age  included  alga3,  lycopods,  ferns,  equiseta,  and  conifers. 
No  mosses,  lichens,  liverworts,  grasses,  palms,  or  angio- 
sperms  have  left  any  traces  of  their  existence.  Cycads  grew 
in  the  coal-measures,  but  were  apparently  small.  These, 
with  a  few  monocotyledonous  flowering  plants,  were 
prophetic  of  the  flora  of  the  succeeding  age.  The  life  of 
the  Permian  was  simply  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous. 

Triassic  Age.  —  The  Triassic  is  the  first  of  the  Mesozoic 
ages  ;  it  ushers  in  a  new  era  in  the  world's  hist.,  and  one 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  more  distinctly  marked 
hiatus  then  appears  elsewhere  in  the  series.  The  Amer. 
representatives  of  the  Trias  are  chiefly  terrestrial,  shore 
and  shallow-water  deposits  containing  little  limestone,  and 
therefore  affording  an  imperfect  record  of  the  marine  life. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Old  World  the  Trias  constitutes  a  typ- 
ical circle  of  deposition  of  which  the  base  is  the  Bunter- 
sandstein,  the  calcareous  marine  centre,  the  Muschelkalk, 
and  the  mixed  Keuper  above.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Trias  include  many  new  and  striking  forms,  which  must 
have  given  a  peculiar  aspect  to  nature  in  that  age.  The 
vegetation  was  chiefly  gymnospermous,  the  cycads  pre- 
dominating, conifers  also  being  numerous.  Endogenous 
plants  likewise  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  and  in  the  beautiful  forms  of  Yucca  and 
Pandanus.  We  find  in  the  Trias  traces  of  the  first  known 
mammals,  the  little  marsupials  Microlestes  and  Dromathe- 
rium.  By  far  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  fauna 
was,  however,  formed  by  the  great  development  of  the 
Amphibia,  of  which  this  seems  to  have  been  the  golden 
age.  Amphibians  were  then  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they 
included  in  their  number  many  which  in  size  and  prowess 
would  compare  with  the  most  formidable  reptiles  now  liv- 
ing. True  reptiles  were  also  numerous  in  the  Triassic  age, 
and  we  have  here  the  introduction  to  the  "  Reign  of  Rep- 
tiles," which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  life  of 
Mesozoic  times.  Although  numerous  skeletons  of  reptiles 
and  amphibians  have  been  found  in  rocks  of  this  age,  by  far 
the_  most  impressive  traces  they  have  left  are  the  tracks 
which  the  shore-inhabiting  species  made  on  the  beaches 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Triassic  sea.  These  impressions 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Conn.  Valley,  N.  J.,  and 
Kan.  They  were  formerly  called  bird-tracks,  but  are  now 
believed  to  be  rather  the  tracks  of  amphibians  and  reptiles, 
and  by  their  variety  and  abundance  are  significant  of  the 
richness  of  the  fauna  of  which  they  constitute  almost  the 
sole  record.  Another  peculiar  group  of  Triassic  reptiles 
were  the  Anomodpntia,  chiefly  found  in  S.  Afr.,  some  of 
which  had  heads  like  turtles,  but  most  were  provided  with 
huge  canine  teeth.  The  invertebrate  life  of  the  Trias  is  very 
imperfectly  represented.  In  the  Muschelkalk,  however,  and 
the  Rhastic  beds— which  latter  form  the  summit  of  the  for- 
mation—a large  number  of  radiates  and  mollusks  have  been 
discovered.  These  show  a  peculiar  mingling  of  Palaeozoic 
and  more  recent  types.  For  example,  in  mollusks  the  genera 
Orthoceras  and  Goniatites,  so  abundant  below,  disappear 
altogether,  and  are  succeeded,  first  by  the  more  complex 
Ceratites,  and  in  the  Upper  Trias  by  the  genus  Ammonites, 
so  much  expanded  in  the  Jura  and  Chalk.  Fishes  have 
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left  numerous  remains  in  the  Triassic  rocks,  and  these  show 
that  only  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs  were  living  in  that 
age.  Most  of  the  fishes  are  small,  and  were  the  inhabs.  of 
bays,  lakes,  and  rivers.  They  include  Ceratodus  and  the 
peculiarly  Triassic  forms  Oatoptents,  Ischypttrus,  etc. 

Jurassic  Age.  —  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  Jurassic  is  formed  by  the  development  of  reptilian 
life,  and  this  is  the  culminating  period  of  the  great  rep- 
tilian age.     The  vegetation  consisted  mainly  of  cycads, 
conifers,  and  ferns.     The  cycads  here  attain  their  great- 
est development,  and  must  have  given  a  peculiar  aspect 
to  the  scenery  of  the  age.    The  Protozoa  are  represented 
t>y  sponges  and  foraminifers,  both  of  which  groups  have 
left  a  large  number  of  representatives  in  the  fossil  state. 
Corals  were  numerous,  but  no  portion  of  the  Jurassic  sea- 
bed yet  exposed  to  our  view  exhibits  any  traces  of  coral- 
reefs,  and  most  of  the  forms  preserved  are  small.     The 
echinoderms  were   exceedingly    abundant,  and  Pentacri- 
nus  must  have  covered  portions  of  the  sea-bottom  with 
a  thicket-like  growth  of  stems  and  branching  arms.    The 
echinoids  proper  were  in   this  age    far  more  numerous 
than  before,  and  many  beautiful  species  have  been  col- 
lected belonging  to  the  genera  Hemicidaris,  Piaster,  Dia- 
dema,  etc.    Star-fishes  and  ophiurans  were  also  common, 
and  all  this  group  of  radiate  forms  is  far  better  represented 
here  than  in  the  rocks  of  the  preceding  ages.    Among  the 
mollusks,  bryozoans  are  rare,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
pteropods.    Brachiopods  were  not  uncommon,  but  were  far 
less  numerous  and  varied  than  in  the  earlier  seas.    The 
Palaeozoic  genera  Leptcena  and  Spirifera  disappeared  in  the 
Jurassic  age,  and  the  most  abundant  brachiopods  were 
RhynchonMa  and  Terebratula.    The  conchifers  exhibit  great 
expansion  in  the  long  list  of  genera  and  species  which  in- 
habited the  Jurassic  ocean.    Among  them  the  oysters,  with 
their  associates,  Gryphaea  and  Exogyra,  are  notable  addi- 
tions to  the  older  molluscous  fauna.   The  same  may  be  said 
of  Triffonia,  Lima,  Pholadomya,  and  Diceras.    The  Gaster- 
opoda of  the  Jurassic  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  they 
have  much  the  aspect  of  those  of  the  present  day.    A  large 
number  of  genera  which  are  now  living  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  such  as  Nerita,  TurriteUa, 
Pterocera*,  Buccinum,  Fusus,  Hurex,  etc.    The  Cephalopoda 
have  left  an  immense  number  of  species  in  the  sediments  of 
the  Jurassic  seas.  They  are  represented  by  several  species  of 
the  genus  Nautilus,  which  has  run  almost  unchanged  through 
the  geological  ages  to  the  present  day  ;  and,  far  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Nautili,  the  Ammonites,  which  form  a  group 
which  must  have  given  a  peculiar  character  to  the  mollus- 
cous fauna  of  the  age.    The  dibranchiate  cephalopods  were 
represented  by  the  Belemnitidae,  a  family  which  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Triassic  age  and  ended  in  the  Creta- 
ceous, but  which  had  its  maximum  development  in  Belem- 
nites,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  Ju- 
rassic  fauna.    In  this  system  we  first  find  unmistakable 
fresh- water  deposits  — the  Purbeck  beds.     These  contain 
numerous  mollusks,  such  as  Cyrena,  Limrua,  and  llviparus. 
which  have  continued  to  inhabit  fresh -water  lakes  and 
streams,  with  little  change  of  form,  to  the  present  day. 
Whether  birds  existed  in  the  Triassic  age  is  still  an  open 
question,  but  that  they  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Jura  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  by  single  feathers,  but  by  the 
discovery  of  Archaapteryx  in  the  Solenhofen  slates.    This 
bird,  however,  differed  considerably  from  the  birds  of  the 
present  day  in  this,  that  the  vertebral  column  was  prolong- 
ed into  a  tail  of  considerable  length.    In  this  and  some 
other  features  the  Archaopteryx  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  birds  and  reptiles.    The  mammals  of 
the  Jurassic  age,  though  somewhat  numerous,  were  small, 
and  held  a  completely  subordinate  place  in  the  fauna.  Rep- 
tilian life  then  seems  to  have  expanded  in  every  direction, 
for  there  were  swimming,  walking  and  flying  reptiles,  and 
their  huge  dimensions  and  formidable  armaments  serve  as 
central  and  hideous  figures  in  the  pictures  which  the  imagi- 
nation paints  of  the  age.    Of  the  Jurassic  marine  lizards, 
the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  are  best  known,  though 
the  remains  of  many  others  have  been  found.   Another  great 
group,  that  of  the  Dinosauria,  inhabited  the  land,  and  sur- 
passed in  dimensions  our  largest  pachyderms.     Some  of 
these  were  carnivorous  (Megalosaurus),  while  others  were 
vegetable  feeders  (Iguanodon,  Atlantosaurus,  etc.),  the  latter 
found  in  Col. ,  and  the  largest  of  known  animals.   The  Ptero- 
sauria  (winged  lizards)  form  several  genera  (Pterodactylus, 
Khamphorhyncus,  etc.),  and  some  of  them  exceeded  our 
largest  birds  in  size.    The  fishes  of  the  Jurassic  were  all 
ganoids  and  elasmobranchs,  the  latter  chiefly  represented 
by  hybodont  sharks,  of  which  the  defensive  fin-spines  and 
pointed  teeth  are  met  with.    Most  of  the  ganoids  had  rhom- 
boidal  scales,  and  were  but  slightly  heterocercal. 

Cretaceous  Age.  —  In  most  respects  the  life  of  the  Creta- 
ceous age  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jurassic :  but 
some  very  important  additions  were  made  to  pre-existing 
forms.  Reptilian  life  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less 
abundant  in  the  Cretaceous  than  in  the  Jurassic  age.  The 
cephalopods  that  were  so  numerous  in  the  Jurassic  seas 
were  still  further  multiplied  and  varied,  until  they  became 
a  more  striking  feature  of  molluscous  life  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding age.  We  have  to  record  the  advent  in  the  Creta- 
ceous age  of  the  highest  order  of  plants,  the  angiosperms, 
and  of  fishes,  the  teleosts— which  rapidly  superseded,  one 
the  cycadaceous  flora,  and  the  other  the  ganoid  fauna  of 
the  preceding  age.  The  Chalk  itself  is  mainly  composed  of 
the  remains  of  Foraminifera,  which  seem  to  have  been  spe- 
cially abundant  in  this  age.  Though  mostly  microscopic  m 
size,  their  shells  form  almost  the  entire  mass  of  strata  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  thickness.  Sponges  are  also  numerous 
in  the  Cretaceous ;  scarcely  any  but  the  calcareous  and 
silicious  species  have  been  preserved,  but  these  were  much 
more  abundant  than  in  the  present  seas.  Molluscous  life  in 
the  Cretaceous  age  approached  still  more  closely  to  that  o 
the  present  day  than  did  that  of  the  Jurassic,  and  a  large 


part  of  the  genera  which  left  their  remains  in  the  Chalk  are 
represented,  though  by  different  species,  in  the  present  seas. 
Radiates  were  abundant,  and  among  the  Cretaceous  spe- 
cies we  find  nearly  all  the  groups  now  living,  with  some 
that  have  passed  away.  Reef-building  corals  seem  not  to 
have  existed  in  any  of  the  Cretaceous  seas  the  sediments 
of  which  have  been  examined,  though  the  smaller  forms 
are  quite  numerous.  The  echinoderms  were  represented 
by  few  crinoids  as  compared  with  preceding  ages,  but  more 
than  are  now  living.  Of  the  higher  members  of  the  group, 
the  echinoids  and  asteroids,  the  number  was  large,  and  in 
character  they  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Jurassic.  We 
know  little  of  the  articulates  of  the  Cretaceous,  except  the 
marine  crustaceans.  They  are  more  highly  organized  than 
those  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  they  include  representa- 
tives of  both  our  lobsters  and  crabs.  The  teleost  fishes, 
which  began  in  the  Cretaceous,  seem  to  show  no  evidence 
of  derivation  from  previously  existing  forms,  and  they  in- 
cluded at  least  one  genus,  Beryx,  which  is  now  living  in  the 
Atlantic.  Osmeroides  is  another  well-known  Cretaceous  ge- 
nus, supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  salmons,  and  to  represent 
the  highest  group  of  the  teleosts.  The  change  in  the  vege- 
tation of  the  earth  which  took  place  in  the  Cretaceous  age 
gave  some  signs  of  its  approach  in  the  first -formed  strata 
of  the  system,  where  a  few  angiospermous  leaves  are  found 
mingled  with  a  vastly  preponderating  number  of  acroge- 
nous  and  monocotyledonous  plants.  By  the  middle  of  the 
Cretaceous  age  the  angiosperms  had  spread  over  the  Euro- 
pean and  Amer.  continents,  and  vegetation  had  assumed 
the  gen.  aspects  which  it  has  at  the  present  day. 

Tertiary  Age.— The  rocks  of  this  age  are  in  some  places 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  They  were  divided  by 
Lyell  into  3  groups,  the  lowest  of  which  he  called  the 
Eocene,  the  middle  Miocene,  and  the  uppermost  the  Plio- 
cene. In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Tertiary  strata  are 
of  fresh-water  origin,  and  hold  the  remains  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  land  animals  and  plants  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  older  formations.  The  gen.  character  of  the 
life  of  the  Tertiary  is  expressed  by  designating  this  as  "  the 
Reign  of  Angiosperms  and  Mammals."  Even  in  the  Eocene 
rocks  the  remains  of  mammals  abound,  and  these  indicate 
such  size  and  variety  as  to  prove  that  the  group  of  huge 
reptiles  which  dominated  the  world  in  Mesozoic  times  had, 
even  thus  early,  given  place  to  a  mammalian  dynasty  that 
had  become  the  rulers  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first 
knowledge  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Eocene  was 
gained  through  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  made  in  the  gyp- 
sum-quarries of  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  where  the  skele- 
tons of  Paloeolherium,  Anoplotherium,  and  some  other  tapir- 
oid  animals  were  found.  Since  then  great  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  known  fauna  of  the  Eocene  by  explora- 
tions in  W.  Amer..  where,  in  the  sediments  of  anc.  lakes, 
there  have  been  found  and  described  by  Leidy,  Marsh,  and 
Cope  the  remains  of  perhaps  200  distinct  species.  These  in- 
clude many  large  animals  allied  to  the  rhinoceros,  but  at- 
taining nearly  the  size  of  the  elephant,  and  provided  with 
several  pairs  of  horns  and  2  huge  canine  tusks  in  the  upper 
jaw_the  Dinocerata  of  Marsh,  and  the  most  striking  feat- 
ure in  the  life  of  the  first  epoch  of  the  age  of  mammals. 
The  marine  life  of  the  Tertiary  was,  like  the  terrestial,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Cretaceous,  which  indicates  the 
lapse  of  vast  periods  of  time  between  the  deposits  of  the  2 
systems.  Among  the  marine  vertebrates  the  most  striking 
are  Zeuglodon,  a  peculiar  cetacean  which  attained  a  length 
of  70  ft.,  and  inhabited  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters  ;  Car- 
charodon,  a  shark  of  nearly  equal  size ;  and  a  manatee 
(Squalodon}.  The  smaller  fishes  of  the  Eocene  are  chiefly 
teleosts,  which  had  now  almost  completely  supplanted  the 
ganoids.  The  remains  of  rays,  sword-fishes,  and  saw-fishes 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Tertiary  marls  of  N.  J.  and  8.  C. 
The  reptiles  include  snakes  (which  here  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance), turtles,  and  crocodiles,  the  latter  being  abun- 
dant Among  the  invertebrates,  the  most  conspicuous  feat- 
ures'are  as  follows:  the  Protozoa  are  chiefly  represented 
by  Foraminifera,  of  which  some  existed  in  great  numbers 
and  attained  relatively  large  size.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Nummulites  and  OrbiMdes,  which  had  discoid 
shells  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  up  almost 
mt.-m'asses  of  limestone.  Corals  are  not  numerous,  and 
those  found  are  closely  allied  to  living  forms.  In_ thempl- 
lusks  we  find  a  great  change  from  the  fauna  of  the  Creta- 
ceous. All  the  family  of  the  Ammonitida?,  which  filled  the 
Cretaceous  sea,  had  disappeared  from  the,  world  before  the 
deposit  of  the  Eocene  strata.  The  dibranchiate  Bekmnttes 
also  left  no  representative  whatever  in  Tertiary  rocks. 
Nautilus  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  as  throughout 
the  preceding  ages.  The  gasteropods  and  conchifers  are 
more  numerous  and  varied  than  in  any  previous  age,  and 
many  of  the  former  are  siphonated.  A  large  part  of  th« 
genera  now  living  were  well  represented  in  the  fii 
tiarv  sea  The  fresh-water  mollusks  of  the  Tertiary,  lift 
those  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck,  have  a  most  remarkable 
resemblance  to  those  now  living  The  vegetation  of  the 
Eocene  of  Europe  is  sub-tropical  in  character,  including 
forms  that  now  flourish  in  the  E.  I.  and  Australia.  At  this 
time  the  great  chains  of  the  Pyrenees  Alps,  Carpathians, 
etc  were  not  raised,  and  the  S.  coast  of  Europe  was  prob- 
IwV  wwhed  by  a  tropical  sea.  In  Amer  the  Eocene  flora 
was  much  more  like  that  of  the  present  day,  but  the  abun- 
danc™ami  variety  of  palms  give  it  a  sub-tropical  character. 
Thlllfe  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  elevation  of  the  rank  of  mammals 
and  the  culmination  of  the  mammalian  age.  The  elephant, 
mastod  her - 
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in  the  Miocene,  and  1  useful  and  2  dwarfed  toes  in  the  Flip 
cene.  showing  a  gradual  transition  to  the  present  horse,  in 
which  the  lateral  toes  are  obsolete.  (See  HOUSE.)  The  vege- 
tation of  the  Miocene  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  thai 
of  the  present  day,  and  included  a  number  of  species  now 
living.  The  climate  of  the  N.  hemisphere  was  in  the  Ter- 
tiary mild,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  covered  all  N.  Amer. 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  At  this  time  there  must  have  been  a 
land-connection  between  this  continent  and  Europe  on  the 
E.  and  Asia  on  the  W.,  as  the  Amer.  Tertiary  flora  is  found 
in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  and  is  now  living  in  Chi. 
and  Japan.  From  Europe  the  flora  was  apparently  exter- 
minated by  the  Ice  period  ;  while,  having  space  for  a  south- 
ward retreat,  it  survived  in  Amer.  and  E.  Asia. 

Glacial  Period.— Immediately  following  the  Tertiary,  with 
its  immensely  developed  mammalian  life  and  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion which  reached  almost  to  the  poles,  came  a  period  of 
great  cold,  when  the  present  climate  of  Greenland  descend- 
ed on  the  Amer.  continent  as  low  as  New  York,  and  all  the 
N.  half  of  the  continent  was  covered  with  ice  or  snow. 
By  this  great  revolution  of  climate  a  large  part  of  pre-exist- 
ent  animals  and  plants  was  destroyed.  The  life-history  of 
this  period  of  the  world  is  exceedingly  meagre.  In  the  al- 
luvial deposits  and  caves  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  inter- 
glacial  peat-beds  of  both  Amer.  and  Europe,  mere  glimpses 
of  it  are  obtained.  We  there  find  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  provided  with  thick  wool 
and  hair  to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  presence  in  low  lats.  of  the  musk-ox  and  rein- 
deer, now  the  inhabs.  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  giant 
beaver  ( Castroides),  the  mastodon,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros, 
which  were  then  associates  with  the  musk-ox  and  reindeer, 
have  now  entirely  disappeared.  With  the  amelioration  of 
the  climate  and  the  retiring  of  the  glaciers  northward  the 
larger  mammals  referred  to  extended  their  migrations  to 
the  Arctic  seas,  where  their  remains  are  now  found  in  great 
quantities.  By  what  influences  they  were  exterminated  we 
are  as  yet  unable  to  say.  Contemporary  with  the  animals 
last  mentioned  was  man,  who  made  his  advent  in  Europe 
probably  immediately  after  the  culmination  of  the  Ice  pe- 
riod. Whence  he  came  and  what  was  his  origin  are  not  yet 
taught  by  Palaeontology.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Palajosau'rus  [Gr.  waAatos,  "ancient,"  and  o-aCpos, 
"  lizard  "],  a  genus  of  fossil  thecodont  lizards  having  affini- 
ties with  the  crocodiles  and  the  dinosaurs.  Their  bones  are 
found  in  the  Permian  strata  of  Europe. 

Palicpli'atus  [naAai^aros],  a  grammarian  of  Athens 
or  of  Egypt,  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  treating 
mostly  of  the  current  myths — e.  g.  AiyuTrria/cij  ©eoAoyia, 
~M.v8i.Kiav  Bt/3Ai'oi>,  and,  most  celebrated,  Tpwixa,  which  are  all 
lost.  There  is  extant  a  treatise,  nepi  '  Kma-nav  'ivropiiav  (Con- 
cerning Incredible  Tales),  usually  ascribed  to  this  P.,  though 
both  it  and  the  Tpa>iKa  are  sometimes  assigned  to  another 
of  the  name. 

Palat'liiatc,  The  [Ger.  Pfalz],  formerly  a  political  di- 
vision and  independent  state  of  Ger.,  consisted  of  2  sepa- 
rate terrs.,  the  Upper  P.,  now  forming  the  N.  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Lower  P.,  now  forming  the  S. 
part  of  Rhenish  Prus.,  the  N.  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  and  the  prov.  of  Bavaria,  called  Rhenish  Bavaria. 
From  the  llth  century  these  2  terrs.  belonged  together  and 
formed  an  hereditary  monarchy,  their  ruler  being  one  of 
the  electors  of  the  Ger.  empire.  But  in  1648,  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  they  were  separated.  • 

Pal'atlne  [from  the  Lat.  palatium,  a  "palace"].  In 
mediaeval  FT.  and  Ger.  there  were  counts  palatine  attached 
to  the  court  and  palace  of  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  latter  in  his  judicial  duties.  Later,  in  these  and 
in  other  countries,  counts  P.  were  detached  from  the  court 
and  placed  in  charge  of  remote  or  turbulent  pro  vs.,  where 
they  maintained  acourt  and  palace  in  the  sovereign's  name. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  counties  P.  Lancaster  and  Ches- 
ter, in  Eng.,  as  formerly  Durham,  Hexham,  and  Pembroke, 
are  counties  P.  King  John  divided  Ire.  into  12  counties  P 
Scot,  had  anciently  a  county  P.  of  Strathearn. 

Palatine  Hill  (Mons  Palatinus),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  7  hills  of  anc.  Rome,  was  the  site  of  Roma 
Quadrata.  the  original  city.    It  was  the  official  abode  of  the 
enrps  and  in  mediaeval  times  of  the  highest  dignitaries. 
Palal  ka,  Fla.    See  APPENTHX. 

Pal'efits,  Lacustrine  Villages,  or  Lake  Dwell- 
ings. In  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  E.  I.  Archi- 
pelago, we  find  races  of  men  living  partially  in  dwellings 
built  upon  piles  over  water,  and  Herodotus  describes  this 
custom  as  prevailing  among  certain  aiic.  tribes.  A  new  in- 
terest has  of  late  yrs.  been  given  to  this  mode  of  construct- 
ing habitations  from  the  discovery  in  Switz.  of  the  remains 
of  villages  that  had  been  thus  built  by  a  people  or  peoples 
belonging  to  a  period  anterior  to  authentic  hist.  Some  of 
them  belong  to  the  later  Stone  Age,  or  Neolithic  Period 
others  to  the  Bronze  Age,  while  the  latest  bring  us  down  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Iron  Age.  In  the  Stone  Age  we  are 
impressed  with  the  labor  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
building  of  these  pile-villages  by  men  whose  most  effective 
tools  were  chipped  flints  and  other  stones.  As  the  Stone 
Age  gradually  gave  place  to  the  Bronze,  and  metal  was  in- 
troduced, we  have,  from  the  very  composition  of  the  metal 
evidence  of  a  growth  of  commerce.  The  inhabs.  of  both 
periods  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  urus,  of  the  aurochs,  the 
elk,  and  of  other  animals  long  extinct  in  Switz.,  and  with 
these  are  found  the  remains  of  the  beaver,  the  ibex,  and  the 
bear,  almost  exterminated,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fox  the 
sheep,  and  numerous  other  still  abundant  forms  •  but  the 
mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  etc.,  which  were 
the  associates  of  Palaeolithic  man,  are  quite  unrepresented 
The  Bronze  Age  carries  us  back  from  3000  to  4000  yrs  and 
that  of  the  Stone  Age  to  from  6000  to  7000  yrs. 

Palembaiig',  a  But.  possession  on  the  E.  coast  of  Su- 
matra, comprises  an  area  of  61.911  sq.  m.,  with  573.697  inhabs 
The  coast-land  is  low,  marshy,  overgrown  witli  jungles' 


and  extremely  hot,  but  it  is  not  unhealthy  except  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  swamps.  The  inland  is 
higher,  and  covered  with  rice-fields,  with  plantations  of 
sugar,  cotton,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  and  with  immense 
forests  of  gum  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  Coal  and  oil-springs 
are  found,  also  gold  dust,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  arsenic. 
The  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  haunt 
the  country.  The  cap.  is  Palembang,  where  the  Dut.  gov. 
resides.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Moosee,  a  broad  and 
deep  river,  which  forms  a  fine  harbor.  The  city  has  up- 
ward of  40,000  inhabs.  and  carries  on  a  very  active  trade 
both  with  the  inland  and  with  Java,  Chi.,  and  Siam. 

Paler'mo  (anc.  Panormus),  city  of  Sic.,  situated  on  the- 
N.  coast,  in  lat.  38°  6'  44"  N.,  Ion.  13°  20'  E.  It  lies  on  a  beau- 
tiful bay  formed  by  a  spacious  inland  sweep  of  the  sea. 
This  enchanting  bay  has  received  the  name  of  the  Conca 
d'Oro,  the  Golden  Shell.  The  city  walls  form  a  square,  the 
4  angles  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  4  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.  The  harbor  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and 
is  sheltered  by  a  huge  mole.  The  Oreto  flows  into  the  sea 
near  the  E.  angle.  Two  fine  streets,  the  Macqueda  or 
Strada  Nuova,  and  the  Vittorio  Emanuele,  formerly  Toledo, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  thus  dividing  it  into  4  sections.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  bad  condition.  The 
favorite  promenade  is  the  beautiful  Marina,  running  along 
the  shore  on  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications.  The  chs.  of 
Palermo  (about  300)  are,  many  of  them,  very  sumptuous. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  highly  interest- 
ing ;  San  Domenico  is  the  largest  ch.  in  the  city ;  the  Oli- 
vella  is  the  most  gorgeous  ch.  of  P.  ;  the  Delia  Catena  has  a 
remarkably  fine  portico ;  San  Giovanni  was  built  by  King 
R_oger;  the  Compagnio  del  Rosario  contains  admirable 
pictures ;  beside  these,  there  are  many  other  very  note- 
worthy chs.  The  royal  palace  is  in  part  the  work  of  the 
Arabs,  but  it  was  transformed  by  the  Normans.  The 
Palazzo  de'  Tribunali  is  very  old,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
1307  ;  the  Palazzo  della  Citta  was  begun  in  1300  by  a  king  of 
the  Aragonese  line.  Some  of  the  private  edifices  are  remark- 
able for  their  antiquity,  others  for  their  arch.  P.  contains  a 
uniy.  with  about  600  students,  several  public  libraries,  and 
various  literary  and  scientific  associations,  also  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  organizations.  The  environs  of  P. 
abound  in  objects  of  interest — the  great  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale,  the  Castello  della  Zisa,  the  Castello  della  Cuba,  Monte 
Pellegrino,  in  which  is  the  grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  the 
patroness  of  the  city ;  and,  beside  these,  numerous  other 
noticeable  castles  and  villas.  P.  is  first  known  in  hist,  as  a 
Carthaginian  dependency.  During  the  Punic  wars  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Roms.  and  became  a  great  naval  sta- 
tion. In  the  5th  century  A.  D.  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals, 
and  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Goths,  who  were  driven  out 
by  Belisarius.  The  rule  of  Byzantium  was  terminated  by 
the  Saracens  (830),  under  whom  it  became  a  splendid  Arab 
town.  In  1071  the  Normans,  under  Count  Roger,  took  P. 
Charles  of  Anjou  removed  his  court  to  Naples  (1269),  since 
which  time  P.  has  never  been  a  permanent  royal  residence. 
From  1820  the  revolutionary  failures  of  Naples  were  re- 
peated in  P.  until  the  landing  of  Garibaldi  at  Marsala  (1860) 
caused  an  uprising  here,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  plebiscite 
P.  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  It.  Pop.  244,991.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH.] 

Palestine  [Heb.  .012^2,  Pdegheth,  "land of  wanderers," 

from  which  came  naAaisriVrj],  a  name  designating  originally 
only  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  but  in  the  later  Gr.  and 
Rom.  period  applied  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Israelites 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  (d.  97  +  A.  D.)  uses 
the  name  in  both  of  these  senses.  Its  boundaries  cannot  be 
determined  exactly.  Approximately,  they  were  as  follows  : 
On  the  W.  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  N.  a  line  beginning 
near  the  Promontorium  -Album,  S.  of  Tyre,  in  lat.  33°  10', 
trending  northward  till,  near  the  S.  base  of  Hermon,  it 
strikes  lat.  33°  16',  and  then  runs  straight  on  to  the  desert ; 
on  the  E.  the  Ar.  desert,  and  on  the  S.  the  parallel  of  lat. 
31°,  a  little  S.  of  Beersheba  (31°  16'),  curving  to  take  in 
Kadesh.  The  length  of  this  terr.  is  about  150  m.,  its  average 
breadth  W.  of  the  Jordan  more  than  40,  and  E.  of  the  Jor- 
:lan  about  40  m. — The  country  is  made  up  of  4  long  parallel 
strips  of  terr.,  lowland  and  highland  alternating.— Of  the  4 
akes  of  P.,  the  northernmost  is  Phiala,  5  m.  E.  of  Banias, 
learly  round,  about  1  m.  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  occupying  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Merom  (now  Huleh),  10  m.  S.  of  Banias,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  papyrus  marsh,  from  100  to  150  ft.  above 
;he  sea,  is  a  triangular  lake,  with  its  apex  pointing  south- 
ward, about  5  m.  long,  nearly  4  m.  across  its  base,  and  15 
't.  deep.  Ten  m.  farther  down  is  Gennesaret,  12J4  m.  in 
ength,  6%  in  its  greatest  breadth  (at  Magdala),  165  ft.  deep, 
and  653  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Dead 
Sea,  some  65  m.  farther  S.,  is  40  m.  long,  nearly  10  m.  broad, 
more  than  1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
more  than  1300  ft.  deep.  No  fish  live  in  it.— Of  rivers,  the 
only  one  of  much  importance  is  the  Jordan,  which  has  no 
considerable  tributaries  emptying  into  it  from  the  W.,  and 
only  2,  the  Hieromax  (now  Tamvuk)  and  the  Jabbok  (now 
Nahr  ez-Zerka),  from  the  E.  Most  of  the  so  called  rivers  of 
D.  are  merely  winter  torrents,  which  run  dry  in  summer. — 
The  fountains  of  P.  are  one  of  its  most  characteristic  feat- 
ires.  Robinson  enumerates  30  in  a  circuit  of  8  or  10  m. 
around  Jerusalem. —The  geol.  of  the  country  has  been 
studied  by  Seetzen  (in  1805),  by  Poole  (in  1836).  by  Russegger 
in  1836-38),  by  Anderson  (in  1848),  by  Lartet  (in  1864),  and 
others,  but  not  exhaustively.— The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is 
nild.  There  are  only  2  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  the 
wrner.  from  Apr.  to  Nov.,  rainless  or  nearly  so ;  the  latter, 
'rom  Nov.  to  Apr.,  rainy.  P.  was  once  very  fertile,  and 
night  be  so  again.  The  products  of  the  soil  still  range  from 
>eas,  beans,  wheat,  and  barley  to  grapes,  figs,  olives,  apri- 
;ots,  lemons,  oranges,  and  dates. — The  botany  of  P.,  unlike 
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that  of  Egypt,  is  richly  varied.  Not  less  than  a  thousand 
species  of  plants  have  been  reported,  and  probably  another 
thousand  might  be  added.  Of  shrubs,  the  most  abundant 
and  most  beautiful  is  the  oleander.  The  whole  country  was 
once  well  timbered,  and  still  there  are  groves,  and  even 
forests,  of  pine  and  oak  beyond  the  Jordan.  But  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  from  Beersheba  all  the  way  up  to  Leb- 
anon, there  are  very  few  trees  except  on  Tabor  and  Carmel. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  country  are  much  the  same  as  in 

anc.  times,  except  that  the  lion  has  disappeared.  Of  domes- 
ticated animals,  the  horse  is  less  used  than  the  ass.  the  mule, 
and  the  camel.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abundant,  but  swine 
are  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  dogs  are  nearly  all  of  one 
breed  (the  shepherd),  and  are  outcasts  and  scavengers. 
Fish  still  abound  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  the  natives 
employ  rude  methods  in  taking  them,  and  very  little  has 
yet  been  done  toward  ascertaining  the  number  of  species. 
There  are  many  species  of  reptiles,  not  a  fourth  part  of 
which  have  yet  been  described. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Hebs.  in  P.  were  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  the  4th  son  of  Ham.  But  they  were 
preceded  by  a  pre-historic  pop.,  supposed  to  have  been 
Semitic.  The  Heb.  commonwealth  reached  the  summit  of 
its  prosperity  and  power  under  David  and  Solomon.  Visible 
decay  began  (about  975  B.  c.)  with  the  secession  of  the  10 
tribes.  Assyria  crushed  the  N.  kingdom  of  Israel  about  720 
B  c  and  Babylon  crushed  the  S.  kingdom  of  Judah  about  587 
B.  c.  Since  then  the  country  has  been  under  foreign  domi- 
nation, with  hardly  more  than  the  shadow  of  independence 
at  any  time.  In  1517  the  Ottomans  came  in,  and  made  the 
country  a  part  of  the  Tur.  empire.  As  no  census  is  ever 
taken  the  pop.  of  P.  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  well  on  toward  400,000,  which  is  less  than  a 
tenth  of  what  it  probably  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Of 
this  number  only  about  18,000  are  Jews.  The  little  remnant 
of  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus  numbers  only  about  150.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabs.  are  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of  the 
anc.  Syrians  and  their  Arab  conquerors. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  began  with  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantino,  in  326,  and  have  continued  ever 
since.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
the  true  critical  method  has  been  pursued.  Seetzeu  was 
there  from  1805  to  1807,  Burckhardt  in  1810,  Irby  and  Man- 
gles in  1817-18.  But  no  one  man  has  ever  done  so  much  for 
the  geog.  of  the  Holy  Land  as  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  Next 
in  rank  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  service 
rendered  is  Dr.  William  M.  Thomson  of  Beyroot,  for  more 
than  40  yrs.  an  Amer.  missionary  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
whose  book  appeared  in  1858.  In  1848  the  lower  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  were  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  explored 
and  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Lynch  of  the  U.  S.  N.  In  1859 
Johanu  Gottfried  Wetzstein,  Prus.  consul  at  Damascus,  ex- 
plored the  N.  section  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan.  In 
1866  the  marsh  and  lake  of  Huleh  and  the  upper  Jordan 
were  explored  by  John  Macgreggor  of  Scot.,  and  in  the 
same  yr.  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  accurately  surveyed  by 
Capt.  Wilson  of  the  Eng.  Royal  Engineers.  In  1865  the  Eng. 
"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  "  was  organized,  and  in  18iO 
the  Amer.  "Palestine  Exploration  Society."  The  survey  of 
W.  P.  was  completed  in  1878 ;  the  survey  of  E.  P.  is  now 
(1882)  in  progress. 

The  lit.  of  the  subject  is  of  immense  extent.  Tobler,  m 
his  Bibliotheca  Geogranhica  Palestine  (1867),  enumerates  more 
than  1000  writers  in  this  dept.  of  study.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Palestine,  R.  R.  centre  and  cap.  of  Anderson  co.,  Tex. 
Pop.  1880,  2997. 

Palest ri'na  (anc.  Praneste),  town  of  It.,  prov.  of  Rome, 
on  the  site  of  an  anc.  and  powerful  city  of  Latium.  This 
town,  18  m.  N.  E.  of  Albano,  22  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  about  1600  ft.  above  the 
sea  It  covers  only  a  portion  of  old  Pneneste.  whose  strong 
citadel  crowned  the  height  now  occupied  by  the  media? val 
castle  San  Pietro.  The  church  of  San  Rosalia  is  richly 
adorned  with  marbles  and  alabaster.  The  Palazzo  Barberi- 
ni  was  erected  in  the  15th  century.  The  old  walls  of  P.  are 
an  admirable  study  for  the  antiquary,  as  portions  of  the 
earliest  cyclopean,  the  later  polygonal,  the  Rom.  square 
tufa  block  and  the  brick  constructions  are  all  still  existing. 
Traces  of  the  Saracens,  too,  are  not  wanting.  The  modern 
town  is  in  itself  of  no  interest  except  as  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  6  suburban  bishoprics.  Pop.  6015. 

Pa'ley  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Peterborough,  Eng.,  July 
1743,  grad.  at  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a 
tutor  and  lecturer  on  moral  philos.  and  divinity;  took  or- 
ders in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  rector  of  Musgrove  1775 ;  archdea- 
con of  Carlisle  1782 ;  wrote  Piinciple*  of  Moral  and  Political 
Economy,  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Natural 
Theol.  D.  May  25,  1805. 

Pal'frey  (JOHN  GORHAM),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Boston 
Mass.,  May  2, 1796  ;  studied  theology ;  succeeded  Edwar< 
Everett  as  minister  of  Brattle  Square  ch.  in  Boston  18^ 
succeeded  Andrews  Norton  as  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  m  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  1831 ;  retired  in  1*39.  From  1844 
47  was  sec.  of  state  in  Mass.    In  1847  represented  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  in  Cong. ;  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  Rep. 
party,  an  able  ally  of  Sumner  and  Adams ;  lost  bis  se 
Cong,  after  a  fiercely  contested  struggle  against  the 
promise  "  Whigs  ;  ran  for  gov.  of  Mass.,  but  was  defeated, 
in  1851 ;  retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself 
Dr.  P.  often  visited  Europe  for  purposes  of  historical  stuay 
in  connection  with  his  N.  Ens.  hist.    D.  Apr.  26,  1881. 

Pal'grave  (Sir  FRANCIS  Cohen),  b.  in  Lond.  July  ITW, 
originally  named  Cohen;   belonged  to  a  Jewish  tar 
studied  law :  was  employed  in  1822  by  the  record  corns  , 
edited  numerous  early  historical  documents  ;  wrr  - 


1846  ;  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Bombav  Native  Inf.  from 
IfviT  till  1S53,  when  he  joined  the  R.  Cath.  <  h..  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  studied  theol.  at  the  Jesuit  sem.  at  Laval, 
Fr.,  took  orders  as  a  prk->t.  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
Syria,  resided  several  yrs.  in  and  near  Damascus,  obtained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  Mohammedan 
theol.,  and  undertook  in  1862  a  daring  journey  through  the 
Wabamte  kingdoms  of  Central  Ar.  in  the  disguise  of  a  phys.  : 
returned  to  Europe  1863 ;  left  the  order  of  Jesuits  1864  :  pub. 
his  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Fear'J  Journey  through  Ctxtrnl 
and  E.  Ar. ;  went  to  Egypt  on  a  special  mission  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  held  by  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia. 
July  1865;  was  appointed  Brit,  consul  at  Soukhou'ni-Kale 
1866,  at  Trebizond  1867,  at  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  1873,  and  at 
Bangkok  1878 ;  pub.  Essays  on  E.  Questions,  Hermann  Agha, 
an  H.  Narrative,  etc. 

Pall  is  the  lang.  In  which  the  sacred  books  and  standard 
lit.  of  the  S.  Booddhists  are  written.  It  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  MagadhT,  the  lang.  spoken  in  Megadha  at  the 
time  when  Booddha  was  alive,  as  ecclesiastical  does  to 
classical  Lat.,  and  about  the  same  relation  to  Sans,  as  it. 
does  to  Lat.  Immediately  after  Booddha's  cremation  (be- 
tween 400  and  543  B.  c.)  a  council  of  500  of  his  disciples  was 
held,  at  which  the  prin.  doctrines  of  the  teacher  were  col- 
lected into  the  books  of  the  so  called  Three  Caskets.  These 
were  handed  down  orally  from  each  generation  of  priests 
to  the  next,  but  in  course  of  time  opinions  began  to  differ. 
To  cleanse  the  priesthood  from  these  heresies  a  council  was 
held  about  250  B.  c.  at  Patali-putra,  and  by  that  council  the 
Booddhist  canon  was  finally  settled.  Eleven  yrs.  afterward 
Booddhism  was  introduced  into  Ceylon,  and  with  it  the 
Pali  sacred  books,  which  were  handed  down  orally  in  that 
island  until  about  80  B.  c.,  when  they  were  for  the  first  time 
committed  to  writing.  The  whole  Three  Caskets  occupy  in 
the  native  MS.  rather  less  than  5000  palm  leaves,  and  the 
Three  Casket*  would  occupy,  if  printed  in  roman  type  of  the 
size  used  in  this  article,  about  1800  pp.  of  this  Cyc.  The 
commentary  is  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  text  itself.  Of 
the  text  about  •/?  consists  of  metaphysics,  '/»  of  rules  and 
directions  for  the  Booddhist  priesthood,  and  the  remainder, 
about  %  of  the  whole,  of  hymns,  parables,  and  sermons. 
The  Winaya,  or  monastic  rules,  is  probably  the  oldest  form 
of  ritual  extant  by  which  men  devoted  themselves  to  a  life 
of  poverty  and  chastity.  Among  the  old  Booddhist  jatakas 
are  many  of  the  fables  formerly  ascribed  to  ^Esop,  and 
many  of  those  comical  and  fairy  tales  which  have  long  been 
the  delight  of  European  childhood.  Many  of  the  later  Pali 
works  are  of  great  antiquity  and  interest,  and  among  them 
the  old  Singhalese  royal  and  temple  chronicles  derive 
especial  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only 
anc  works  existing  in  India  which  really  deserve  the  name 
of  hists.  The  oldest,  the  ITijxivansa,  or  Hist,  of  the  Island 

"""       D.  in  Anurad- 


known  is  the  Mahavansa.  It  was  written  in  Ceylon  by  Ma 
hanama,  a  priest,  who  d.  about  500  A.  D.,  and  commences, 
like  the  Dlpamma,  with  a  hist,  of  Booddhistic  India. 

Pali  studies  will  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr  Kuhn's  Pali  Grammatik,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Pali  Dictionary  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Childers.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'#  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS.] 

Pall'cl,  Lake  of  (or  Nassla),  a  small  lake  not  far 
from  Catania  in  Sic.,  interesting  for  the  great  quantity  of 
carbonic  gas  which  issues  from  it,  and  which  throws  up  the 
water  in  jets  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

Pal'lmpsest,  a  word  derived  from  2  Gr.  words,  waAir, 
"  again  "  and  .^TO?,  "nibbed  "  or  "  scraped,"  is  used  t 
indicate  an  anc.  writing  of  which  the  original  ink  has  I 
washed  away  or  erased  to  enable  a  scribe  to  use  the  ma- 
terial again.  In  the  earliest  times  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
extreme  dearness  and  scarcity  of  parchment,  produced  by 
the  want  of  skilled  and  organized  workmen  caused  scribes 
and  authors  to  take  refuge  in  this  means  of  perpetuating 
their  productions  to  the  detriment  of  others  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  but  it  is  probable  that  only  wntlngs  of  an 
ephemeral  and  trivial  nature  were  allowed  to  pass  under 
tKraptaK-knife  of  the  vellum-seller.  In  later  days  -when 

«  dissemination  of  .letters  ^f^^SS^SS^A 
v  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
The  extensive  con- 


•  aenciency     Parchment,  or  vellum,  always  dear  and  by 
no  me  ns  universally  plentiful,  soon  became  enhanced  in 
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endeavored  to  restore  their 

knowledge  of  a  means  of 


ill,  v*  r Mm  mm  n   trau.  «*,  ii>.v/,  »-*.».  *»v  ^«~  --•-;         .  v»^«^«o 

Trinity  coll..  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  with  first-class  honors 
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PALISSY— PALM  SUNDAY. 


dientify  fragments  of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas,  translated  from 
Heb.  into  Gothic,  and  of  late  many  curious  morsels  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  patiently  rescued  from  oblivion,  [from 
oria.  art.  in  ./.'.-  f'mr.  rye.,  by  W.  B.  BIRCH.] 

Pal'lMNy  (BERNARD),  b.  at  Capelle  Biron,  m  the  dept.  of 
Lot-et-Garonne.  Fr.,  about  1510,  in  humble  circumstances  ; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  and  afterward,  on  account  of 
his  knowledge  of  geom.,  engaged  for  some  time  as  a  land- 
surveyor,  but  pursued,  in  spite  of  poverty,  religious  perse- 
cutions, and  manifold  impediments,  the  art  of  pottery, 
enamelling,  glass-painting,  etc.  He  was  a  Prot,  and  was 
twice  imprisoned  as  a  heretic— in  1557,  when  he  was  liber- 
ated by  tne  intercession  of  the  constable  of  Montmorency, 
and  in  1588,  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile  and  kept 
there  to  his  death  in  1590.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
glass-paintings  is  a  representation  of  the  myth  of  Psyche, 
after  Rafaello.  Of  his  pottery,  vases,  ewers,  jugs,  salvers, 
etc.,  generally  small  in  size  but  highly  finished,  collections 
are  formed  in  several  of  the  Paris  museums.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  the  Fr.  Renaissance. 

Palla'dlo  (ANDREA),  b.  at  Viceuza  Nov.  30, 1518  ;  studied 
first  sculpture,  but  was  led  to  the  study  of  arch.,  in  which 
he  became  one  of  the  greatest  masters.  He  lived  and  built 
principally  in  Venice  and  Vicenza.  He  also  wrote  a  work 
on  arch.,  from  which,  and  from  the  imitation  of  his  actual 
construction,  originated  the  so  called  Palladian  style.  D. 
Aug.  19,  1580. 

Falla'dlum.  The  celebrated  P.  of  Troy  was  to  the  Gr. 
poets  and  historians  what  the  Holy  Grail  was  to  the  Arthu- 
rian romances.  The  account  of  its  origin  is  given  by  Apol- 
lodorus  :  "  They  say  that  Athene  after  her  birth  was  brought 
up  by  Triton,  who  had  a  daughter  Pallas.  On  a  day  Pallas 
and  Athene,  as  they  were  practising  warlike  games  together, 
came  into  contention  with  one  another ;  then,  iust  as  Pallas 
was  about  to  strike  a  blow,  Zeus  in  fear  stretched  his  aegis 
before  her ;  but  she,  being  ware,  looked  up,  and  fell  wound- 
ed by  Athene.  Then  Athene  made  great  moan  over  her  and 
raised  a  statue  to  her,  and  girded  round  the  breasts  thereof 
the  aegis  which  Pallas  had  feared,  and  placing  this  statue 
next  that  of  Zeus,  did  honor  to  it.  But  afterward,  when 
Electra,  after  her  ravishment,  fled  thither,  then  did  Athene 
cast  down  the  Palladium  on  to  the  land  of  Ilium.  But  Ilus 
prepared  a  temple  for  it  and  did  honor  to  it ;  and  such  is 
the  tale  told  of  the  Palladium."  The  P.  was  given  by  Zeus 
to  Dardanus ;  on  the  taking  of  Troy  a  copy  of  the  statue  was 
exposed  by  the  Trojans,  while  the  real  P.  was  hidden  away, 
to  be  brought  afterward  by  ^Eneas  to  It.  The  Trojan  P.  was 
supposed  to  be  preserved  in  the  Rom.  temple  of  Vesta. 

Palladium,  a  white  or  steel-gray  metal  of  the  plati- 
num group,  and  usually  associated  with  platinum.  It  is 
ductile  and  malleable,  and  infusible  in  an  ordinary  furnace. 
It  does  not  oxidize  readily,  but  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia.  It  alloys  readily  with  gold.  With  silver  it 
forms  a  ductile  compound.  The  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  11.3  to  11.8. 

Palla'dlus.  1.  RUTILIUS  TAURUS  ^EMILIANUS,  a  Roman 
author,  probably  from  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  wrote  a 
work  on  agriculture,  T)e  Re  Itustica,  in  14  books,  which  was 
much  used  during  the  Middle  Ages.— 2.  A  Chr.  Father,  b.  in 
Galatia  in  367  A.  D.  ;  bp.  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia  in  400, 
and  of  Aspona  in  Galatia  in  420.  D.  in  430.  Wrote  the  His- 
toria  Lausiaca,  a  collection  of  biographies  of  hermits,  dedi- 
cated to  Lausus,  gov.  of  Cappadocia. 

Pal'lali  [Dut.  roode  bok,  or  "red  buck  "],  a  fine  dark-red 
antelope  of  S.  Afr.,  the  ^Epyceros  melampus.  It  has  a  white 
belly,  a  black  mark  upon  the  croup,  and  black  tufts  on  the 
back  part  of  each  foot.  It  has  long  handsome  horns,  some- 
what lyrate  and  ringed.  It  is  very  swift,  and  is  found  in 
considerable  herds  in  bushy  places. 

Pallas.    See  ATHENA. 

Pal'las  (PETER  SIMON),  b.  at  Berlin  Sept.  22, 1741 ;  studied 
med.  and  natural  science ;  was  invited  by  Catharine  II.  in 
1768  to  Rus.  as  prof,  of  natural  science  at  the  Acad.  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  made  from  1768  to  1774  a  journey  of  explora- 
tion through  S.  Siberia  to  the  frontier  of  Chi.  ;  resided  for 
many  yrs.  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  empress  gave  him  ex- 
tensive estates,  and  partook  with  great  activity  in  all  scien- 
tific undertakings  in  Rus.,  but  returned  at  last  to  Berlin. 
Wrote  Travels  thtpugh  the  8.  l^rovs.  of  the  Rus.  Empire,  Flora 
Jtossicfi,  etc.  D.  Sept.  8,  1811. 

Ealm«  See  PALM  OIL,  PALM  TREE,  and  PALM  WINE. 
j  i  lm,  l-Lat.  P0*"10*  "  hand  "]•  Most  anc.  measures  were 
derived  from  parts  of  the  human  body,  originally  indicating 
the  actual  measuring  by  the  foot,  the'palm  of  the  hand,  etc* 
but  in  process  of  time  acquiring  a  fixed  and  theoretical 
value.  The  Rom.  palmus  was  of  2  lengths— respectively  of 
9  and  3  inches.  The  modern  It.  measure  otpalmo  is  derived 
from  the  larger  palm. 

Pal'ina  (JACOPO),  (called  IL  VECCHIO,  "The  Elder,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  IL  GIOVANE),  an  It.  artist, 
b.  at  Lerinatta,  near  Bergamo,  about  1490,  d.  about  1560 
occupies  a  place  between  Bellini  and  Titian.  He  was  a 
gentle,  thoughtful  painter,  excelling  in  grace  and  color 
His  works  were  numerous  ;  the  best  are  The  Three  Graces 
at  Dresden,  the  altar-piece  of  the  S.  Maria  Formosa  at  Ven- 
2?'«Si2  A(ioralion  of  the  Magi  at  Milan,  a  Holy  Family  in 
St.  Stefano  at  \  icenza.  All  the  European  galleries  have 
specimens  of  his  art.  o.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

ralm  er,  R.  R.  junc.,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  15  m.  E.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3631 ;  1880,  5504. 
f  Pa?Almer,  (E?7AR?  HENRY),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  Aug. 
7,  1840,  grad.  at  Cambridge  1867 :  was  a  member  of  the  Sinai 
Surveying  Expedition  of  1868-69,  and  the  survey  of  Moab  in 
behalf  of  the  Pal.  Exploration  Society,  1869-70 ;  acquired  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  Oriental  langs.,  and  became 
prof,  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  1871.  Author  of  The  Neqeb, 
or  S.  Country  of  Script.,  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  and  of  a 
Per.-Eng.  and  Eng.-Per.  Diet.  D.  Aug  11  1882 
,0£a Ime/  <EKASTUS  Dow),  b.  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  2 
181,,  was  for  some  yrs.  a  carpenter  at  Utica ;  began  in  1846 


to  cut  cameos  ;  removed  to  Albany  :  began  a  new  career  as 
a  sculptor  1852  ;  produced  many  portrait-busts,  etc.  in  mar- 
ble, groups  of  allegorical  and  mythological  characters,  and 
a  group  of  15  figures  representing  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, intended  for  the  capitol  at  Wash. 

Palmer  (JAMES  S.),  b.  in  N.  J.  1810  ;  entered  the  navy  as 
mdpn.  1825  :  was  engaged  in  naval  battles  in  Sumatra  1838  ; 
commanded  a  blockading  vessel  on  the  Mex.  coast  1846-47, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Confed.  States  1861-62  ;  be- 
came capt.  July  1862  ;  led  the  advance  at  the  passage  of  the 
Vicksburg  batteries  1862 ;  was  Farragut's  flag-capt.  at  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile ;  commanded  N.  Atlantic  squadron  1865  ; 
became  rear-admiral  1866.  D.  Dec.  7,  1867. 

Palmer  (JOHN  MCCAULEY),  b.  at  Eagle  Creek,  Ky.,  Sept. 
13,  1817 ;  removed  to  111.  1832 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1840  ;  State  senator  1852-55 ;  was  prominent  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Rep.  party  1856 ;  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion Feb.  1861 ;  col.  14th  111.  Volunteers  in  Apr.  ;  brig. -gen. 
of  volunteers  Dec.  1861 ;  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Nov.  1862  ; 
in  command  of  the  14th  corps  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  cam- 
paign May-Sept.  1864 ;  subsequently  in  command  of  dept. 
of  Ky. ;  resigned  1866  ;  gov.  of  111.  1869-73. 

Palmer  (JOHN  WILLIAMSON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore  Apr. 

4,  1825,  studied  med.  in  Phila. ;  was  city  phys.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1849;  went  in  1852  to  Chi. ;  served  1852-53  as  surgeon 
of  an  E.  I.  Co.'s  war-steamer  in  the  Burmese  campaign  ; 
was  active  in  the  Confed.  cause  1861-65 ;  wrote  The  Golden 
Dagon,  The  Queen's  Heart,  a  comedy ;  The  Neiv  and  the  Old  ; 
translated  Michelet's  L1  Amour,  etc. ;  compiled  Folk-songs.— 
His  wife,  HENRIETTA  LEE  PALMER,  b.  in  Baltimore  in  1834, 
is  the  author  of  The  Heroines  of  Shaksjieare  and  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Fr.,  etc. 

Palmer  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Mass.  1718,  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  cong.  of  Mass.  1774-75 ;  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  appointed  by  that  body ;  col.  of  militia 
during  the  operations  of  1775-76,  and  brig.-gen.  in  the  R.  I. 
campaign  of  1777.  D.  Dec.  25,  1788. 

Palmer  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Needham,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
1796,  grad.  at  Harvard  1820 :  studied  med. ;  taught  school  at 
Roxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Lat.  school  at 
Boston  for  some  yrs.  ;  resided  in  Cuba  1829-30,  after  which 
he  became  connected  with  the  Boston  press:  was  histori- 
ographer of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  and  the  N.  Eng. 
Genealogical  Society  1856-61,  and  author  of  the  annual 
necrology  of  Harvard  Coll.  1851-68.  D.  Mar.  3,  1871. 

Palmer  (RAY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12, 
1808,  grad.  at  Yale  1830 ;  studied  theol.  at  New  Haven  ;  be- 
came pastor  of  Congl.  chs.  at  Bath,  Me.,  1835,  and  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1850,  and  sec.  of  the  Amer.  Congl.  Union  at  New  York 
1866.  Author  of  contributions  to  periodicals,  doctrinal 
works,  and  religious  poems,  among  which  is  the  hymn,  "  My 
faith  looks  up  to  Thee." 

Palmer  (ROUNIJELL),  D.  C.  L.,  BARON  Selborne.  b.  at 
Mixbury,  Oxfordshire,  Nov.  27,  1812,  was  ed.  at  Rugby  and 
Winchester  schools ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Ox.,  1834,  with 
high  honors,  obtaining  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  Coll.  and 
the  Eldon  law  scholarship  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1837  ;  en- 
tered Parl.  1847;  became  queen's  counsel  1849 ;  knighted  and 
appointed  solicitor-gen.  1861 ;  was  atty.-gen.  1863-66 ;  was 
counsel  of  the  Brit.  govt.  before  the  Geneva  court  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  "  Alabama  claims  "  1871 ;  became  lord  chan- 
cellor with  the  title  of  Baron  Selborne  of  Selborne,  Hamp- 
shire, Oct.  1872,  retiring  from  that  office  Feb.  1874.  Author 
of  The  Book  of  Praise,  from  the  best  Eng.  Hymn-writers.  Be- 
came lord  chancellor  again  in  1880. 

Palmer  (WILLIAM  ADAMS),  b.  in  Vt.  about  1780,  was  a 
member  of  the  Vt.  legislature  6  yrs.,  clerk  of  the  courts  8 
yrs.,  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1816,  State  senator 
2  yrs.,  U.  S.  Senator  1818-25,  judge  of  probate  and  of  the  co. 
court,  member  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1828 
and  1836,  and  gov.  of  Vt.  1831-45.  D.  Dec.  1860. 

Palmerston,  pah'mer-ston  (HENRY  JOHN  Temple), 
VISCOUNT,  and  Baron  Temple,  b.  at  Broadlands,  Hampshire, 
Eng.,  Oct.  20,  1784,  a  son  of  an  Irish  peer  of  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Temple  ;  succeeded  in  1802  to  his  title  ;  was  ed.  at 
Harrow  and  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
M.  A.  in  1806 ;  declined  the  election  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
a  representative  peer  for  Ire. ;  entered  Parl.  for  Bletching- 
ley  1806;  represented  Newport  in  Parl.  1807-11,  and  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  1811-31,  and  after  that  represented  Bletchingley, 

5.  Hants,  and  Tivertoii ;  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty 1807 ;  was  sec.  at  war  1809-28,  under  5  administra- 
tions, having  abandoned  high  tory  principles  for  moderate 
liberalism  ;  was  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  1830-34, 
1835^1,  and  1846-52,  attaining  great  distinction  as  a  diplo- 
matist ;  sec.  of  state  for  home  affairs  1852-55 ;  premier  and 
first  lord  of  the  treas.  1855-58  and  1859-65 ;  was  appointed 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  1861,  rector  of  Glasgow 
Univ.  1863.    D.  at  Brockett  Hall,  Herts.  Oct.  18,  1865. 

Palmet'to,  popular  name  of  the  palm  tree  of  the  S.  At- 
lantic States,  Sabal  palmetto,  called  the  cabbage  palmetto ; 
it  nearly  reaches  the  height  of  50  ft.  in  Fla.  Trunks  useful 
for  piers  and_  piles,  not  being  attacked  by  the  teredo ;  leaves 
used  for  braiding  hats,  and  the  "  cabbage  "  (forming  leaves) 
is  boiled  and  eaten.  There  are  3  dwarf  species,  one  of 
which  is  the  saw,  and  one  the  blue  P. 

Palmitic  Acid.    See  OLEIC  ACID. 

Palm  Oil,  the  thick  oil  obtained  from  the  fleshy  peri- 
carps of  the  fruit  of  Elais  Guineensis  and  melanococca,  a 
palm  tree  of  Afr.,  and  to  some  extent  from  other  palms. 
It  is  extensively  imported  and  made  into  soap,  candles, 
and  glycerine,  and  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes.  It  is 
bleached  and  then  pressed,  and  thus  the  palmitine  is  ex- 
tracted for  candle-making,  while  the  elaine  is  used  for 
lubricating,  etc.  The  fresh  oil  is  of  a  deep  orange-red  and 
a  pleasant  smell.  The  oil  palm  is  naturalized  in  S.  Amer. 

Palm  Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  celebrated 
in  the  Gr.  and  R.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  chs.  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  when 
the  multitude  cast  branches  of  trees  before  him. 
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Palm  Tree,  a  gen.  term  applicable  to  any  member  of 
the  natural  order  Palmeae  which  assumes  the  arborescent 
form.  Its  members  are  mostly  trees  with  upright  cylindri- 
cal trunks  prolonged  by  a  terminal  bud  and  crowned  by  a 
few  large  clustered,  fan-shaped  or  pinnate  leaves.  These, 
as  in  the  case  of  ferns,  are  called  fronds.  They  are  some- 
times 50  ft.  long  and  8  or  10  ft.  wide,  and  are  in  all  cases 
stalked.  The  flowers  are  small,  either  perfect  or  polyg- 
amous, and  with  a  double  perianth  of  6  divisions.  Fruit, 
a  berry  or  drupe,  with  fibrous  flesh  and  varying  much  in 
size.  Some  species  are  shrubby  and  branched,  while  others, 
like  the  rattan,  trail  often  as  much  as  1000  ft.,  climbing  by 
means  of  hooks.  Whatever  may  be  the  form,  the  stem  is 
always  woody  and  the  root  fibrous.  The  stem  is  hardest  on 
the  outside,  where  it  is  apt  to  be  silicious  ;  within  it  is  full  of 
fibres,  easily  separable.  The  trunk  is  rough  with  the  sheath- 
ing burs  of  the  leaves,  which  as  they  fall  leave  scars.  In 
many  it  is  beset  with  formidable  spines.  It  is  frequently  of 
great  height,  sometimes  as  much  as  190  ft.  Humboldt  com- 
puted the  number  of  flowers  on  a  single  palm  at  about 
600,000,  and  the  matured  fruit  was  in  equally  large  propor- 
tion. There  are  few  countries  favorable  to  their  production 
in  which  some  local  and  peculiar  species  are  not  found. 
The  cocoa-nut  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread.  In  Amer. 
the  C'hamcerops  palmetto  extends  from  Fla.  to  N.  C.  It  is 
likely  that  the  number  of  species  scattered  over  the  world 
may  be  1000,  but  not  more  than  600  are  definitely  known. 
The  stems  are  used  for  constructing  dwellings,  the  leaves 
for  thatching  and  for  making  fans,  while  various  weapons 
are  constructed  from  different  parts.  Cordage,  fishing-lines, 
mats,  oars,  walking-sticks,  masts,  sails,  etc.  are  made  from 
them.  The  young  bud  is  often  eaten  as  a  sort  of  cabbage, 
while  the  fruits,  as  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  date,  are  delicious 
articles  of  food.  Drinks  and  liquors  are  manufactured  of 
the  juices,  and  sugar  is  separated  under  the  name  of  jag- 
gery. Oil  is  also  obtained,  while  sago,  vegetable  ivory,  and 
the  betel-nut  are  other  products.  Aleds.  and  wax  are  de- 
rived from  certain  species,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
use  to  which  this  order  cannot  be  applied.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  W.  W.  BAILEY.] 

Palm  Wine,  or  Toddy,  an  alcoholic  beverage  pre- 
pared from  the  saccharine  sap  of  various  species  of  palm. 
It  yields  by  distillation  a  stronger  drink  called  arrack. 

Palmy'ra,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  palm  trees,  the 
Borassus  Jlabdliformis  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Its  fruit  is  a 
valuable  food,  its  timber  is  excellent,  and  it  furnishes 
thatch,  cordage,  material  for  hats,  fans,  umbrellas;  its 
leaves  are  used  for  writing  tablets;  sugar  and  arrack  it 
produces  abundantly.  The  young  shoots  are  boiled  and 
eaten,  the  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  fruit  yields  a  useful  oil. 
This  tree  is  from  20  to  60  ft.  high.  Palmyra-wood  is  the 
commercial  name  of  this  and  of  various  other  palms. 

Palmyra,  an  anc.  city  of  Upper  Syria,  situated  in  an 
oasis,  120  m.  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  was  founded  or  enlarged 
by  Solomon,  and  formed  at  that  time  a  bulwark  against  the 
Bedouin  hordes  of  the  desert.  Under  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians  it  acquired  great  importance. 
In  the  3d  century  of  our  era,  Odenathus  established  an  in 
dependent  Palmyrene  kingdom,  which  was  brought  to  great 
prosperity  by  his  widow.  Queen  Zenobia.  But  when  the 
queen  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Rom. 
emp.,  Aurelian  defeated  her  army,  dissolved  her  empire,  and 
captured  her  capital  in  273.  A  revolt,  during  which  the  Rom. 
garrison  was  slain,  occasioned  its  destruction  shortly  after, 
and  it  never  recovered.  In  633  it  was  devastated  by  the 
Saracens,  and  again  in  744.  In  1400  Tamerlane  completely 
destroyed  it,  and  now  it  is  only  a  vast  field  of  ruins,  among 
which  some  tombs  with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Palmyrene 
lang.,  and  a  temple  of  Baal,  are  remarkable.  A  small  v. 
Thadmor,  inhabited  by  a  few  Syrian  shepherds,  is  close  by. 
Palmyra,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Mo.,  6  m.  \V , 
of  the  Miss.  River.  Pop.  1870,  2615  ;  1880,  2479. 

Palmyra,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Erie 
Canal.  Pop.  1870,  2152  ;  1880,  2308. 

Pa'lo  Al'to,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  Tex.,  between  Mata 
moras  and  Point  Isabel.  An  action  took  place  here,  May  8 
1846,  between  the  Amers.  under  Taylor  and  the  Mex.  under 
Arista,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  Mex.  loss 
was  about  100,  that  of  the  Amers.  less  than  50. 

Palplta'tloii    [Lat.   palpitatio ;    Fr.    palpitation;    Gr 
iraA/uo? ;  Ger.  Herzklopfen}.    The  heart  usually  performs  its 
important  work  without  attracting  any  attention,  the  per 
son,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  not  knowing  that  he  has  * 
heart."    The  perceived  and  forcible   beatings  are  callec 
"  palpitation."    It  may  occur  in  a  healthy  as  well  as  in  a 
diseased  heart,  caused  by  physical  exertion,  mental  excite 
ment,  the  use  of  tobacco,  flatulent  dyspepsia,  a  watery  state 
of  the  blood  (anaemia,  or  hydrocemia,},  or  a  sense  of  P.  maj 
arise  from  increased  nervous  sensitiveness,  without  any  rea 
increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart-beats ;  while,  on  the  othe 
hand,  in  enlargement  of  the  heart  the  beats  may  be  very 
strong,  and  yet  not  be  recognized,  except  by  an  externa 
examination.    In  hypertrophy  and  in  fatty  degeneration  o 
the  heart  P.  is  a  common  occurrence,  generally  coming  11 
paroxysms,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  some  days,  wit! 
equally  varying  intervals.    The  extract  of  nux  vomica  and 
the  tincture  of  aconite  are  much  relied  on  to  subdue  the  ex 
cited  heart  when  it  is  diseased  ;  secondary  P.  in  the  healthy 
heart  is  treated  by  removing  the  cause.      ALONZO  CLARK. 
Pam'llco  (or  Pampllco)  Sound,  the  largest  of  th 
sounds  of  N.  C.,  is  fenced  by  long  low  islands  from  the  open 
sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  several  inlets, 
about  20  ft.  in  average  depth,  with  much  very  shoal  water, 
communicates  with  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  N.    Its  shore 
are  low  and  often  marshy.    The  fisheries  are  important 
The  Neuse  and  Pamlico  are  its  largest  tributary  rivers. 

Pam'pas,  a  name  given  to  the  vast  plains  of  S.  Amer 
extending  along  the  rivers  of  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  from 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  compnsin 


n  area  of  about  1.500,000  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  light  and  un- 
roductive,  and  the  violent  transition  from  the  wet  season, 
rith  its  moist,  mild  climate  and  frequent  rain-storms,  to  the 
ry  season,  with  its  scorching  heat,  makes  it  impossible  for 
rees  to  grow ;  the  vegetation  consists  only  of  grass,  lux- 
riant  during  the  wet  season,  but  withered  during  the  dry. 
Large  herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  roam  in  these  plains, 
nd  their  hides,  tallow,  and  flesh  form  the  prin.  support  of 
tie  inhabs.,  a  half -white  tribe  called  Guachos. 

Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  agenteum),  a  reed-like  grass 
rom  the  temperate  regions  of  S.  Amer.,  now  much  c-ulti- 
ated  for  ornament.  The  recurved  slender  leaves  are  clus- 
ered  thickly  at  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  the  tuft 
tie  flowering  stems  rise  6  to  12  ft.  high,  and  bear  an  ample 
ilvery  panicle. 

Pam'phtlus,  b.  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia  about  240  A.  D.  ; 
imbraced  Christianity ;  became  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Susebius ;  founded  a  library  at  Caesarea  in  Pal.,  which  he 
Bequeathed  to  the  Chr.  en.  there,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
n  309.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  Origen. 

Pamphylla,  pam-fil'e-a,  an  anc.  dist.  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
ending  along  the  Mediterranean  from  Cilicia  on  the  E.  to 
jycia  on  the  W.  It  was  mountainous,  being  covered  with 
ramifications  of  the  Taurus  Mts.,  which  formed  its  N. 
xmndary.  The  inhabs.  were  a  mixed  race.  The  country 
jelonged  to  the  Per.  empire,  and  after  its  fall  to  the  Mace- 
donians. When  Alexander  died  it  fell  to  Syria,  and  became 
subsequently  a  Rom.  prov. 

Pan  [Gr.  nap],  the  Gr.  god  of  flocks  and  pasturage,  a  son 
of  Hermes  by  some  nymph.  His  gen.  aspect  was  that  of  the 
satyrs  and  fauns,  half  human  and  half  bestial.  He  was  the 
"nventor  of  pastoral  music  and  of  the  syrinx.  He  was  of  a 
echerous  turn  and  had  a  loud  voice,  by  which  he  used  to 
Tighten  the  wayfarer  and  even  put  armies  to  a  sudden 
light,  whence  such  flight  is  called  panic. 

Pa'na,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Christian  co.,  111.  Pop.  1870, 
2207 ;  1880,  3009. 

Panama,  pahn-a-mah',  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
...  Amer.,  in  the  state  of  Panama,  stands  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  good  though 
somewhat  shallow  harbor ;  large  vess_els  cannot  enter,  but 
are  compelled  to  anchor  farther  out  in  the  bay,  where  an- 
chorage is  not  perfectly  safe.  It  forms  the  terminus  on  the 
Pacific  of  the  Panama  R.  R.,  terminating  at  Aspinwall  on 
the  Atlantic  and  connected  by  lines  of  steamers  with  San 
Francisco.  Pop.  18,378.  mostly  negroes  or  mulattoes. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  formerly  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  extends  from  lat.  7°  20'  to 9°  40'  N.,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  30  to  70  m.,  connecting  N.  with  S.  Amer.  and  sepa- 
rating the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, its  highest  peak,  the  Picacho,  rising  7200  ft.  above 
the  sea,  while  in  other  places  the  mts.  sink  into  ranges  of 
low  hills.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  lofty  along  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  but  mostly  low  and  swampy  along  the  Pacific.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  all  the  products  of  the  tropical  zone  can 
be  easily  raised.  Forests  abounding  in  excellent  timber  are 
numerous,  and  salt,  gold,  copper,  and  iron  are  found.  The 
climate  Is  very  unhealthy,  except  on  the  heights.  A  ship- 
canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  progress 
here.  The  isthmus  forms  a  state,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colom 
bia.  comprising  an  area  of  31.571  sq.  m.  Pop.  285,000. 

Panchatantra  [Sans,  the  "  five  books,"  or  sections], 
an  anc.  collection  of  E.  I.  fables  and  tales  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  one  Vishnusarman  for  the  instruction 
of  the  sons  of  King  Amarasakti  of  Mihilaropya.  The  fables 
are  in  prose,  the  morals  are  in  verse.  It  was  probably 
written  after  400  A.  D.  The  P.  is  the  foundation  of  the  later 
Hitopadesa.  The  P.  was  translated  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
into  Pehlevi,  and  thence,  200  yrs.  later,  into  Arabic.  From 
the  Arabic  it  long  ago  passed  into  W.  lit.  Translations  ex 
ist  in  Tur.,  Per.,  Malay,  Pushtu,  Tartar,  and  all  the  turo- 

P  Paii'coSast  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J..  in 
1805,  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Lmv.  of  Pa.  in  18 
became  in  1831  an  instructor  in  anat,  and  surgery  ;  m  18. 
phys  in  chief  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Phila.,  and  surgeon 
to  the  Phila.  Hospital ;  prof,  of  surgery  1838,  and  of  anat. 
1861  in  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.,  Phila. ;  was  visiting  surgeon 
of  the  Phila.  Hospital  1838-45 ;  has  written  Operative  burr/H-,, 
and  Ecsays  and  Lectures  ;  edited  reprints  and  translations  of 
European  works,  and  is  author  of  many  professional  papers 
and  member  of  various  learned  societies.    D.  Mar  , ,  »*«• 

Pandaiia'cese,  or  Screw-Plne»,  a  natural  order  of 
endogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  nearly  all  tropical,  and  in 
some  cases  closely  approaching  the  character  of  palms. 
Thus  the  Carlu&a  palmata,  and  especially  the  /%£<«£•• 
mav-ocarpa  (the  first  producing  the  material  for  Panama 
hats,  theVt  affording  vegetable  ivory),  are .often L  called 

.1ms.  but  are  perhaps  nearer  this  order.    The  screw -pines 


-  the  roote'aVe"  used"  for  making  coarse 
brushes    The  frutican*,  a  palm-like  tree  of  Tenasserim, 

s  large  quantities  of  sugar  (j 


.  . 

id  paoh  of  the  gods  bestowed  on  her  some 
fhe  punishment  oRf  mankind  >W<£rfg  toabox 
full  of  blessings  for  mankind,  but,  prompted  by  curie  sit), 
she  opened  UhTbox,  and  they  all  flew  away,  except  hope. 
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but  the  cells  themselves  throughout  the  body,  the  physio- 
logical units  transmitted  by  the.  sexual  elements  only  as 
vehicles.  Similar  hypotheses  have  been  set  forth  by  Button, 
Bonnet,  Owen,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Pan'gollii  [a  name  of  Malay  origin],  called  also  Ba«l- 
jerkeit  and  Caballaya,  the  Munis  pentaitactyla,  an  eden- 
tate mammal  of  India  and  the  E.  generally.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  scaly  armor.  It  is  5  ft.  long,  including  the  scaly  and 
prehensile  tail.  It  is  an  ant-eater,  and  can  climb  trees. 
There  are  many  species.  They  are  all  slow  of  motion,  and 
defend  themselves  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Panlnl.  pah'm-ni,  the  oldest  grammarian  in  the  Sans, 
lit.  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  nourished  in  the 
4th  century  B.  c.  His  gram,  of  the  Sans.  lang.  formed  for 
many  centuries  the  foundation  of  the  grammatical  study  of 
that  lit.,  and  is  still  admired  as  something  unsurpassed  in 
its  kind.  (See  GOLDSTCCKER,  Panini,  London,  1860.) 

Pansy.    See  VIOLET. 

Pau'theism  [Gr.  "All-god-ism  "],  a  word  used  to  des- 
ignate the  monistic  doctrine,  which  identifies  the  totality 
of  being  with  God.  Not  that  each  thing  is  God,  but  that  the 
whole  substance  proper  is  God,  and  the  entire  phenomena 
are  the  necessary  phenomena  of  God's  nature.  I.  It  is  or 
is  not  virtually  identical  with  atheism,  as  the  old  nomencla- 
ture made  it,  just  as  the  term  God  is  defined. 

II.  The  divisions  of  P.  help  to  define  it.    (1)  Psychological 
P.  considers  God  as  the  soul  or  vital  principle.    (2)  Cosmo- 
logic,  ontologic  P.,  anc.  form :  the  universe  and  God  are 
identical ;  modern  form :  one  only  substance,  eternal,  mani- 
fested in  extension  as  matter,  in  thought  as  mind.    (3)  Mys- 
tical P.,  the  Hindoo  P.  (all  things  constitute  an  essence,  of 
which  the  real  and  ideal,  the  objective  and  subjective,  are 
but  the  opposite  poles).  (4)  Idealistic  P.  of  the  Middle  Ages  : 
Erigena  (emanation) ;  Amaury  de  Chartres  (nature  is  tho 
totality  of  the  phenomena  and  modes  of  God,  without  sub- 
stantial and  distinct  existence) ;  Bruno  (16th  century,  the 
prototype  of  the  most  recent  P.).   (5)  The  materialistic  P.  (a 
misnomer) :  matter  is  the  original,  self -existent,  immutable, 
eternal ;  the  atom  is  God. 

A  twofold  division  is  proposed:  I.  The  Oriental  type, 
which  loses  the  world  in  God— acosmism.  II.  Tho  Occi- 
dental type,  which  loses  God  in  the  world ;  totally  denies 
the  substantiality  of  God ;  evolution,  not  being ;  process, 
the  absolute  in  the  way  to  being :  Fichte,  Schilling,  Hegel. 

III.  Materialism  is  the  temptation  of  physicists  and  phy- 
sicians.   P.  has  a  charm  for  metaphysicians.    Its  dialectic 
simplicity,  and  its  seeming  consonance  with  the  rise  of  all 
the  phenomenal  world  from  what  we  call  substance,  and  its 
subsidence  into  it,  tempts  men  to  doubt  whether  that  sub- 
stance, so  called,  be  not  a  mere  mediate  thing,  a  seeming 
substance  to  its  own  phenomena,  the  real  phenomenon  to  the 
true  substance,  and  no  more  than  a  link  to  the  finality  into 
which  it  will  subside,  which  is  the  only  true  substance,  be- 
cause it  depends  on  nothing,  and  all  depends  on  it ;  while 
the  seeming  substances  of  the  common  illusion  are  but  phe- 
nomena, one  remove  less  from  the  original.    The  metaphys- 
ical dialectics  of  the  case  as  against  P.  shuts  itself  up  very 
much  to  the  question  whether  phenomena  can  have  phe- 
nomena.   If  they  can,  the  total  notion  of  substance  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  pantheistic  notion  with  it.    If  they  cannot, 
the  common  notion  of  substance  stands,  but  the  pantheistic 
vanishes.    It  is  reduced  to  annihilation.    But  the  real  "  cru- 
cible of  every  philosophical  system  is  found  in  its  ethical 
principle."    The  lower  forms  of  P.  are  so  deterministic  as 
to  make  religion  and  morality  impossible ;  and  wherever  P. 
accepts  an  unmistakable  principle  of  morals,  it  abandons  to 
that  extent  its  logical  consistency.    (See  BRETSCHNEIDER, 
System.  Entwickelung.)  CHARLES  P.  KRAUTH. 

Pan  tli  e'o  ii  [Gr.  Havdetov,  a  temple  for  all  the  gods],  a 
Rom.  temple  built  in  27  B.  c.  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Campus  Martius.  In  610  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
consecrated  it  as  the  ch.  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Martyres.  It  is 
known  as  Santa  Maria  Rotonda.  It  has  a  noble  dome,  and 
its  portico  is  equally  celebrated.  Here  are  buried  Raphael 
and  many  other  famous  men. 

Pan'ther  [Gr.  vdvOrip],  originally  applied  to  an  Old- World 
leopard  (Fells  pardus,  L.).  In  U.  S.  perverted  to  the  puma. 

Paii'tomlme  [Gr.  navTo^^o^,  "all-imitating"],  the  art 
of  representing  thought,  sentiment,  will,  and  action  by 
mimicry  only,  by  attitude,  gesture,  and  movement,  is  a 
Rom.  invention,  though  the  name  is  Gr.  and  originated  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  It  soon  became  very  fashionable  at 
all  domestic  festivities.  On  ordinary  occasions  a  little  P. 
with  music  and  dance  was  enacted  before  each  course — be- 
fore the  roast  boar,  a  hunting  scene  ;  before  the  mutton, 
Ajax  delirious,  etc.  The  social  position  of  the  pantomimist 
was  nevertheless  very  low.  Hylas  was  flogged  publicly  at 
the  praetor's  request,  on  account  of  some  blunder  he  had 
made  on  the  stage.  The  reason  was  that  the  obscenity  and 
indecency  whicn  these  P.  displayed  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion. Such  representations  ceased,  of  course,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  a  power  in  society.  The  companies  were 
dissolved  or  banished.  During  the  Dark  Ages  they  strolled 
from  town  to  town,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  market- 
place as  acrobats.  Later  they  were  now  and  then  employed 
at  the  performance  of  the  mysteries,  and  by  associating 
themselves  with  the  commedia  dell'  arte  their  representations 
assumed  the  form  under  which  we  now  know  them.  They 
borrowed  the  masks  Harlequin,  Perrot,  Columbine,  and 
Pantalone  from  the  commedia  dell'  arte,  formed  a  loose  plot, 
mostly  of  comical  elements,  and  filled  out  the  scheme  in  a 
manner  half  acrobatic,  half  ballet.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Paiiy'asis  [naviWis],  placed  by  the  canon  of  the  Alex- 
andrian grammarians  in  the  rank  of  distinguished  epic 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  native  of  Halicarnassus  ; 
flourished  about  B.  c.  480.  P.  sought  to  revive  epic  poetry 
which  had  had  its  blooming  period,  and  had  given  way  to 
the  lyric  and  tragic.  He  composed  2  poems— the  Heraclea 
an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  in  14  books,  in  heroic 
verse ;  and  the  lonica,  in  pentameter  verse,  treating  of 


Codrus,  Neleus,  and  the  Ionian  settlements  ;  only  a  few 
fragments  remain.  Was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Lygda- 
mis  about  B.  c.  457. 

Pao'la,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan., 
near  Marais  des  Cygnes  River.  Pop.  1870,  1811 ;  1880,  2312. 

Pao'll  (PASQUALE),  b.  near  Morosaglia,  Corsica,  in  1726, 
ed.  at  Naples  ;  returned  to  Corsica  in  1755  as  leader  of  the 
party  which  strove  to  expel  the  Genoese  ;  deprived  them  of 
nearly  all  their  strongholds  in  the  island,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  of  the 
country  to  a  nourishing  state.  His  success  excited  great 
sympathy  in  Europe,  but  in  1767  the  Genoese  sold  their 
claims  on  Corsica  to  Fr.,  and  in  1769  P.  was  driven  from  the 
island.  In  1792,  when  Corsica  was  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent dept.,  the  Fr.  govt.  appointed  P.  chief  both  of  the 
civil  and  military  administrations.  He  again  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  revolution  ;  drove  the  Fr.  garrison  and 


ments  soon  arose  between  them  and  P.  He  once  more  left 
his  native  country  and  retired  to  Eng.  D.  Feb.  5,  1807. 

Papacy.    See  PAPAL  STATES  and  POPE. 

Papal  Infallibility.    See  INFALLIBILITY. 

Papal  States,  The,  occupied  the  central  part  of  the 
It.  peninsula,  and  extended,  though  with  a  very  irregular 
shape,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  S. 
by  Naples,  and  N.  by  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the  Aus.  pos- 
sessions. They  comprised  an  area  of  15,289  sq.  m.,  with 
3,124,668  inhabs.,  had  Rome  for  their  capital,  and  yielded 
(in  1859)  a  revenue  of  14,453,325  scudi.  Their  origin  dates 
back  to  the  8th  century  and  the  alliance  between  the  popes 
and  the  Frankish  kings ;  their  dissolution  began  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  present  century.  On  Aug.  21, 1870,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  simply  took  possession  of  Rome,  declaring  it 
the  capital  of  It.,  abolishing  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

Papavera'ceae  [from  Papaver,  "poppy,"  one  of  its 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants, 
herbaceous  (with  a  single  Californian  exception),  distin- 
guished by  having  a  milky,  yellow,  or  red,  and  acrid  or 
narcotic  juice ;  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  twos  or  some 
multiple  of  two,  rarely  in  threes,  but  never  in  fives ;  the 
petals  always  at  least  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals,  and  in 
two  sets,  the  latter  falling  when  the  flower  opens,  and  the 
former  usually  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  the  stamens  indefi- 
nitely numerous,  and  the  compound  pistil  with  2  or  more 
many-seeded  parietal  placentae.  The  qualities  of  the  order 
are  best  represented  by  the  poppy  and  its  inspissated  milky 
juice,  OPIUM  (which  see).  The  seeds  of  all  are  said  to  be 
innocent,  abounding  in  a  bland  fixed  oil.  That  of  the  com- 
mon poppy  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  even  used  as 
an  adulteration  or  substitute  for  olive  oil.  ASA  GRAY. 

Papaw'  [Malay,  papaya].  (1)  The  fruit  of  the  Carica 
papaya,  a  small  S.  Amer.  tree  of  the  order  Papayaceae. 
This  fruit  has  an  acrid  quality,  and  when  boiled  with  meats 
renders  them  tender.  The  juice  contains  an  albuminous 
substance  resembling  or  identical  with  fibrine,  is  anthel- 
mintic,  and  has  detergent  powers.  (2)  In  the  U.  S.  the  name 
papaw,  or  pawpaw,  is  given  to  Asimina  triloba,  parviflora, 
grandijlora,  and  pygmcea,  handsome  shrubs,  or  the  former  a 
small  tree,  of  the  order  Anonaceae.  The  pulpy  fruit  of  the 
first  mentioned  is  edible  and  not  unpleasant,  but  if  eaten 
in  any  considerable  quantity  is  liable  to  cause  nausea. 

Pa'pe  (JOHANN  GEORG  WILHELM),  a  distinguished  Gr. 
lexicographer,  b.  at  Culm  in  Prus.,  Jan.  3, 1807 ;  appointed 
prof.  1837,  in  the  Gray  Cloister  Gymnasium  in  Berlin ;  pub. 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch  d.  griechischen  Spracke,  a  prepara- 
tion for  his  greater  work,  Handworterb.  d.  griechischen 
Sprache,  in  3  vols.,  the  3d  vol.  devoted  to  proper  names; 
added  a  Deutsch-griechisches  Worterbuch.  D.  Feb.  23, 1854. 

Pa'per  [Lat.  papyrus,  from  Gr.  irdnvpos  and  Egyptian 
papu,  "  a  reed  "].  The  earliest  known  attempt  at  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article  similar  to  the  P.  of  later  or  modern 
times  was  made  in  Egypt  many  centuries  before  the  Chr. 
era.  We  have  accounts  of  manufactories  of  P.  for  exporta- 
tion at  Memphis  700  B.  c.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
papyrus  plant  is,  under  its  rough  pellicle  or  skin,  composed 
of  thin  layers  of  much  cohesive  power.  These,  being  care- 
fully; separated,  were  laid  side  by  side  with  edges  over- 
lapping, and  on  being  subjected  to  pressure  became  a  sheet 
of  considerable  tenacity.  The  number  of  these  layers  regu- 
lated the  thickness  of  the  sheet ;  they  were  made  more 
solid  and  firm  by  beating,  and  were  susceptible  of  a  degree 
of  polish.  This  rude  kind  of  P.  was  not  improved  until 
about  450  B.  c..  when  parchment  was  first  used  for  books 
and  valuable  documents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chr.  era 
the  use  of  parchment  in  Rome  and  Gr.  became  very  ex- 
tensive, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  papyrus,  which  was 
still  exported  largely  from  Egypt  for  many  centuries.  The 
Pers.  and  Arabs  are  known  to  have  made  P.  from  cotton 
fibres  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  century.  The  art  was  intro- 
duced into  Sp.  by  the  Moors,  and  here  it  was  first  discover- 
ed that  linen  and  cotton  rags  were  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  P.  From  the  12th  century  Sp.  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  P. -producing  country,  It.  ranking  second. 
During  the  14th  century  the  art  was  in  use  in  Fr.  and  Ger. 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  in  the  next  century  these  2 
countries  had  become  the  largest  P. -producers  ;  but  during 
the  15th  century  Hoi.  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  ex- 
ported large  quantities.  Near  the  end  of  the  15th  century— 
about  1490— the  first  P. -mill  in  Eng.  was  built  at  Hertford. 
In  Fr.  the  art  had  flourished,  P.  being  made  there  of  supe- 
rior quality,  and  exported  to  all  European  markets. 

The  great  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  P.  did  not  begin  until  after  the  invention  of  the  P. -ma- 
chine. The  original  inventor,  Louis  Robert  of  Essonne, 
Fr.,  received  in  1799  a  patent  for  15  yrs.  It  was  introduced 
in  1802  by  Leger  Didot  into  Eng.,  where  it  was  nearly  per- 
fected by  the  Fourdriniers,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  other 
prin.  piece  of  machinery  requisite  for  P. -making— the  en- 
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pine  for  washing  and  beating— was  invented  in  Hoi.  Cot- 
ton and  linen  rags  were  first  used  in  Europe  for  making  p. 
about  the  end  of  the  llth  century,  and  for  a  period  of  700 
yrs.  no  other  material  was  employed.  In  1682  Bladen  took 
but  a  patent  for  making  P.  from  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  flax, 
cordage,  silk,  woollen,  and  all  sorts  of  materials.  A  hun- 
dred yrs.  later  we  learn  that  white  P.  was  made  from  wood 
in  Ger.  About  the  same  time  attempts  were  made  to  use 
straw  for  the  same  purpose,  but  with  no  practical  result. 
The  first  invention  that  has  been  of  any  real  advantage  and 
worked  in  a  practical  manner  was  that  patented  by  Mellier 
(about  1854)  for  the  treatment  of  straw  and  other  vegetable 
fibres  by  boiling  at  a  pressure  of  80°  or  over  in  caustic  alkali 
of  4  per  cent.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  invention 
came  a  like  method  of  treating  wood  chemically,  and  by 
nearly  the  same  means,  reducing  it  to  a  condition  so  that  it 
could  be  bleached  and  used  for  white  P.  The  patents  to 
Watt  &  Burgess  were  issued  in  1854,  and  improvements  were 
patented  by  Ladd,  Keene,  Dixon,  and  others.  The  result, 
after  yrs.  of  experiment  and  expenditure,  was  the  erection 
in  1865  of  extensive  works  at  Manayunk,  Pa.  The  fibre 
from  wood,  though  softer  and  more  pliable  than  that  from 
straw,  being  wanting  in  strength  as  compared  with  that  of 
esparto-grass  or  of  the  softest  rags,  is  valuable  when  mixed 
with  rags,  and  proves  a  great  addition  to  the  supply  of  P.- 
stock.  About  the  same  time  came  Voelter's  invention  for 
reducing  wood  to  fibre  by  machinery,  without  the  use  of 
chemicals.  The  wood  is  ground  on  stones  rotating  at  high 
speed,  the  fibres  being  literally  torn  apart  or  separated ; 
but  they  have  very  little  power  of  cohesion,  and  conse- 
quently scarcely  any  strength.  Mixed  with  rags,  they  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  P.  In  the  U.  S.  200  stones  are  now 
grinding  it,  their  product,  15,000  to  30,000  tons  yearly,  being 
used  mainly  for  newspapers.  About  2  yrs.  later  the  con- 
version of  esparto-grass  into  white  P.  was  attempted.  This 
material  is  found  m  large  quantities  in  Sp.,  and  the  best 
qualities  and  largest  supplies  have  been  obtained  from  Sp. 
The  prin.  consumption  or  it  has  been  in  Eng.  Straw  without 
bleaching  is  largely  used  for  ordinary  grades  of  wrapping 
P.  and  straw  boards.  Jute,  old  ropes,  bagging,  waste  from 
cotton  factories,  all  kinds  of  old  papers,  paper  clippings,  all 
kinds  of  old  waste  material  of  vegetable  fibre,  are  used  by 
the  P.-makers.  Old  newspapers  and  printed  books  are 
boiled  in  alkali  to  discharge  the  printer's  ink,  and  used  for 
making  white  P. 

The  first  stage  in  modern  P. -making  is  the  careful  sorting 
of  the  rags.  This  is  done  by  hand  on  tables  with  bottoms 
of  coarse  wire-cloth,  which  allow  a  portion  of  the  dust  to 
fall  through.  The  rags  are  also  sorted  into  various  quali- 
ties for  the  different  grades  of  P.,  then  cut  into  small  pieces. 
The  machine  for  cutting  the  rags  has  2  rapidly  revolving 
blades  coming  in  contact  with  a  third  or  bed-knife.  By 
these  the  rags  are  cut  quite  small,  and  are  then  carried  on 
moving  bande  to  the  duster,  a  large  wire-cloth  covered  cyl- 
inder having  a  shaft  inside  with  arms,  the  outlet  end  being 
lowest.  This  is  revolved  rapidly,  giving  the  rags  a  thorough 
tossing  and  tumbling,  whereby  the  dust  is  dislodged  and 
falls  through  the  wire  cloth,  after  which  they  are  ready  for 
the  boiling  process.  This  boiling  softens  or  dissolves  all 
grease,  loosens  the  dirt,  and  prepares  the  rags  for  the  thor- 
ough washing  process  which  ensues.  The  washing  and 
beating  engines  are  much  alike  in  form  and  construction — 
in  fact,  only  requiring  a  change  of  knives  to  be  used  for 
either  purpose.  The  engine  (Figs.  1  and  2),  an  oblong  vat 


FIG.  i. 


with  the  ends  rounded,  is  from  12  to  24  ft.  long,  from  5  to  8 
ft.  wide,  2!^  to  3  ft.  deep.  The  size  mostly  in  use,  and 
herein  referred  to,  is  15  ft.  X  6^  ft.,  capacity  300  to  400  Ibs. 
A  partition,  called  the  "  midfeather  "  (A),  runs  lengthwise 


of  the  middle  of  the  engine,  but  not  the  entire  length,  being 
distant  from  each  end  half  the  width  of  the  engine  This 
partition  forms  an  endless  passage-way  for  the  pulp,  halt 
the  width  and  the  whole  length  of  the  engine ;  and  through 


this  passage-way  the  pulp  is  continually  moved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  engine-roll  B.  The  roll  is  the  same  in  length  a< 
the  distance  from  the  midfeather  to  the  side  of  the  engine. 
This  roll  is  on  a  heavy  iron  shaft  extending  across  the  width 
of  the  engine  and  beyond  for  a  bearing  and  driving  pulley 
or  gear ;  the  end  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  roll-block  is  se- 
cured also  extends  beyond  the  side  of  the  engine,  and  the 
bearing  D  is  on  a  long  lever  C.  which,  being  raised  or  lower- 
ed by  a  screw,  raises  the  roll  from  contact  with  the  bed- 
plate F,  or  lowers  it  in  closer  contact  with  it.  This  bed-plate 
F  is  placed  in  a  solid  block  G, which  fills  up  the  width  between 
the  midfeather  A  and  the  side  of  the  engine.  The  front  part 
of  this  block  slants  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine,  thus 
allowing  an  easy  approach  of  the  pulp  to  the  roll  and  knives 
of  the  bed-plate.  From  the  back  of  the  bed-plate,  this 
block  G  is  made  to  conform  in  shape  to  the  curve  of  the 
circumference  of  the  roll— near  it.  but  not  in  contact.  This 
part  of  the  block  is  called  the  "  backfall,"  H.  From  the 
top  its  shape  is  a  curved  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
gine. The  roll  B  is  a  solid  wooden  or  iron  cylinder  securely 
fastened  on  a  heavy  iron  shaft ;  lengthways  on  its  surface, 
and  parallel  with  the  shaft,  are  equidistant  grooves,  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  and  usually  2  to  2>£  inches  apart.  The  roll- 
bars  I  are  steel  plates,  the  same  in  length  as  the  face  of  the 
roll,  6  to  8  inches  broad,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  hammered 
quite  thin  on  one  edge,  having  a  notch  or  slot  on  each  end. 
They  are  placed  in  the  grooves,  and  are  wedged  tightly  in 
their  places  ;  a  heavy  iron  ring  is  driven  tightly  and  firmly 
into  each  end  of  the  roll :  this  ring  fits  into  the  notches  in 
the  end  of  the  roll-bars ;  then  the  whole  is  tightly  wedged, 
the  bars  extending  2J^  to  3  inches  above  the  periphery  of 
the  roll.  The  bed-plate  F,  composed  of  a  number  of  bars  of 
steel  with  strips  of  wood  between,  firmlv  bolted  together, 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the  roll-bars ;  the  form  that  has 
Fio.s.  been  the  longest  in  use  is 

called   the   elbow -plate 
(Fig.  3).     Another  form 
of  bed-plate  now  much 
used  is  made  of  a  large 
number    of    thin    steel 
blades   zigzag    in    form 
(Fig.  4) ;  after  each  a  thin 
layer  of  wood,  all  bolted  together.    The  face  of  the  bed- 
plate is  curved  to  fit  the  sweep  of  the  roll.    The  straight 
F,0  4  bars   of   the   roll,    run- 

ning at  high  speed,  come 
in  contact  with  these  di- 
agonal knives  or  bars 
of  the  bed -plate,  and 
grind,  tear,  and  macer- 
ate most  effectually  the 
fibres  of  the  material. 

In  the  washing-engine 
are  one  or  two  cylinder- 
washers,  K,  which  are 
lowered  into,  and  partly  submerged  in,  the  mass  of  stock, 
and  raised  when  their  work  is  completed.  They  are  round 
or  octagonal  cylinders  of  framework,  with  solid  ends,  but 
covered  with  fine  wire-cloth  on  their  periphery.  When  im- 
mersed in  the  stock,  which  is  floated  in  a  full  supply  of 
water,  they  revolve,  and  the  dirty  water  passes  through  the 
wire  cloth,  is  taken  up  by  a  series  of  scoops  on  their  inside, 
and  discharged  through  an  opening  in  their  shafts  or  jour- 
nal. From  the  boiler  the  rags  are  placed  in  this  first  or 
washing-engine  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  rpll, 
revolving  rapidly,  draws  toward  and  under  it  the  floating 
rags ;  they  are  violently  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  back- 
fall H,  and  with  them  a  volume  of  water.  This  action  con- 
tinuing, the  rags  are  forced  along,  and  soon  the  whole  mass 
of  rags  and  water  is  steadily  moving  in  endless  journeys 
around  the  engine  and  under  the  roll.  The  cylinder  washer 
K  is  lowered  and  partly  submerged  in  and  revolves  with  the 
mass,  continually  discharging  the  dirty  water,  while  a  full 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  is  added  during  the  whole  op- 
eration. This  washing  continues  from  3  to  5  hours,  by 
which  time  the  rags  are  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed 
the  passage  through  them  of  so  much  clean  water.  Over 
the  roll  is  placed  the  curb,  a  box  covering  it,  without  which 
the  roll  by  its  rapid  revolutions  would  throw  out  of  the  en- 
gine the  rags  and  water.  During  this  washing  the  rags  have 
been  partially  ground  and  disintegrated,  and  are  known  as 

The  rags  are  now  ready  for  bleaching,  which  is  dope  by 
adding  to  the  mass  of  half  stuff  in  the  engine  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  later  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  quickens  the  action  of  the  chlorine.    By  raising  a 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  engine  the  half  stuff  is  emptied 
into  a  steep-chest  in  a  room  below.    The  half  stuff  remains 
in  the  steep-chests  until  the  chlorine  has  fully  acted  on  it. 
The  water  is  then  drained  off.  and  it  is  next  taken  to  th 
beating-engine.    The  beating  -  engine  is  substantially  t 
same  as  the  washing-engine,  and  is  provided  with  a  cyll 
der-washer,  but  with  roll-bars  and  bed-plate  less  b 
The  cylinder-washer  is  used  for  a  short  time,  only  to  wash 
out  the  chlorine  liquor,  which  is  done  by  rinsing  and  enanges 
of  water.    The  lever  C.  sustaining  the  end  of  the  roll-shaft 
is  now  lowered,  bringing  the  roll-bars  in  close  contact  with 
the  bed-plate ;  the  roll,  revolving  at  high  speed,  produces  a 
thorough  grinding  and  beating  of  the  pulp. 

The  half  stuff  is  now  ready  for  the  P,machine  and  s 
emptied  into  stuff -chests,  and  more  water  added  unti 
of  a  semi-liquid  consistency.  It  is  here  kept  in  constant 
agitation,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water. 
A  quantity  is  placed  in  the  vat,  a  wooden  tub  The  mould 
is  a  light,  flat  wooden  frame  covered  with  wire  cloth  A 
thin  frame,  called  the  deckle,  is ^placed  on  the  mould  The 
vatman.  holding  the  mould  with  both  hands  dips  it  into 
the  pulp  in  the  vat,  and  slowly  raises  it  level  and  **™ 
vatman  carefully,  with  a  peculiar  slow  shaking  rnotio 
both  directions,  raises  the  mould  ;  the  water  runs  through 
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th«-  wire  cluth  ;  the  shaking  motion  of  the  half-liquid  pulp 
causes  the  loose  floating  fibres  to  knit  and  adhere  together. 
Soon  the  water  has  drained  through  this  sieve-like  mould, 
leaving  a  wet  sheet  of  paper  perfectly  formed,  but  too  wet 
and  pulpy  to  be  handled.  The  vatman  slips  off  the  deckle 
on  to  another  mould,  passing  the  first  mould,  with  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  It,  to  another  workman,  the  coucher,  who,  after 
letting  it  stand  in  an  inclined  position  a  short  time  to  drain, 
reverses  the  mould,  laying  it  on  a  woollen  blanket  or  felt, 
to  which  the  pulpy  sheet  of  paper  adheres,  leaving  the 
mould.  On  this  sheet  is  laid  another  felt,  which  in  turn  re- 
ceives its  sheet  of  paper,  until  120  to  150  each  of  alternate 
sheets  of  paper  and  pieces  of  felt  are  piled  up.  This  pile, 
called  a  "  post,"  is  now  placed  in  a  press  and  pressure  ap- 
plied to  squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  possible.  The  sheets, 
although  wet,  can  be  handled,  and  after  another  pressing 
and  stripping  are  hung  up  in  the  loft  to  dry.  When  dry  the 
operation  of  sizing  follows. 

Sizing.  — P.  in  its  natural  state  is  porous  and  absorbent, 
and  cannot  be  written  on  until  it  is  sized.  P.  made  by  hand 
is,  after  drying,  dipped,  a  few  sheets  at  a  time,  and  passed 
through  animal  sizing,  a  weak  solution  of  glue ;  it  is  then 
hung  up  to  dry,  afterward  pressed,  calendered,  etc. ;  the 
glue  sizing  also  tends  to  harden  and  stiffen  the  P. 

Plating-Machine*.— P.  hung  up  to  dry  comes  down  very 
rough.  The  early  P. -makers  pressed  this  between  metal 
plates,  and  a  moderately  smooth  surface  was  obtained.  A 
later  improvement  was  pressing  between  heated  plates.  P. 
so  treated  was  called  "  hot  pressed."  The  plating-machine 
was  the  next  improvement.  This  machine  is  a  pair  of  heavy 
and  strong  iron  rollers  in  a  stout  iron  frame.  Great  pressure 
is  applied  by  weights  and  levers  or  by  screws.  The  P.  is 
placed  between  thin  sheets  of  copper  or  steel,  and  passed 
between  the  rolls  until  the  required  surface  is  obtained. 
.  Calenders.— The  calenders  now  in  use  have  from  5  to  8 
rolls  in  a  stack,  in  strong  iron  frames,  screws  at  the  top 
pressing  the  rolls  together,  the  alternate  rolls  being  of  highly 
polished  iron  and  rolls  covered  with  P.  The  P.  rolls  are 
made  by  passing  a  heavy  iron  shaft  through  a  hole  in  a  great 
number  of  sheets  of  linen  or  maniia  P.  The  P.,  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  becomes  nearly  a  solid  mass ;  it  is 
then  secured  in  its  place  by  iron  collars,  turned  round,  and 
highly  polished.  The  sheets  are  fed  between  the  2  upper 
rolls,  and  kept  in  position  and  carried  through  the  set  by 
tapes,  carrying  the  P.  after  leaving  one  pair  of  rolls  to  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  next  pair.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  the  desired  surface  is  obtained.  C.  E.  O'HARA. 

Pa'per-Haiiglugs,  or  Wall-Papers,  are  reported 
to  have  been  made  in  Sp.  and  Hoi.  before  1555,  but  their 
manufacture  has  only  in  recent  time  become  a  leading  in- 
dustry. The  P.  was  formerly  printed  by  hand.  Of  late, 
cylinder-printing  is  used,  identical  in  principle  with  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  calico-printing.  But  some  choice  styles 
are  still  hand-printed,  and  some  striped  papers  are  colored 
by  a  simple  process,  the  colors  being  imparted  through 
apertures,  underneath  which  the  P.  is  rapidly  drawn.  Flock- 
printing  is  done  by  printing  the  pattern  in  with  varnish  and 
then  sprinkling  on  colored  nocks,  in  powder,  the  flocks  being 
the  shearings  of  woollen  cloth.  Satin  P.  are  finished  with 
powdered  steatite,  and  polished. 

Paper,  Mulberry.    See  MULBERRY  PAPER. 

Paper  Nautilus.    See  ARGONAUT. 

Paphlago'iila  was  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea  from  Pontus  to  Bithy- 
nia,  and  bounded  S.  by  Galatia.  It  was  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  it  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent horses  it  produced.  Originally  it  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  but  it  was  conquered  by  Croesus  and  incor- 
porated in  the  Per.  empire.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
it  became  independent,  but  was  conquered  by  Mithridates, 
and  after  his  fall  was  part  of  the  Rom.  prov:  of  Galatia. 

Pa'phos  was  the  name  of  2  anc.  cities  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  One  of  them  was  called  Palaipapkos  (Old  Paphos), 
and  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who  was  born 
here  from  the  foam  of  the  waves.  The  other  was  called 
Neopaphos  (New  Paphos),  where  St.  Paul  preached  to  the 
proconsul  Sergius. 

Pa'plas,  a  Chr.  Father  of  the  2d  century,  bp.  of  Hierap- 
ons  in  Phrygia ;  suffered  martyrdom  at  Pergamus  during 
the  persecutions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  about  163.  He  was  a 
very  strong  millenariau. 

Papier  -  JHacbe'.     pap'ya  -  mah'sha    [Fr.    signifying 

mashed  "  or  "  pulped  paper"],  the  name  of  an  industry 
which  seems  to  have  been  previously  in  use  in  Chi.  and  the 
E.  In  its  original  sense,  of  paper  moulded  into  required 
forms,  P.-M.  is  found  to  have  teen  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  mansions  The 
carton-Pierre  now  used  is  a  combination  of  stucco  and  P  -M 
Early  in  the  last  century  snuff-boxes  are  found  made  of 
r.-m.  In  1772  Henry  Clay  of  Birmingham  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  process  m  which  P.-M.  was  made  by  pasting  together 
sheets  of  spongy  paper  over  metal  moulds.  The  prin.  seat 
of  the  P.-M.  industry  is  still  at  Birmingham,  and  both  the 
pulp  and  Clay's  process  of  making  the  blanks  are  in  use 

The  decoration  to  which  P.-M.  has  been  subjected  has  va- 
ried considerably  m  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 

ic  simple  lines  of  bronze,  gold,  and  black  of  the  earlier 
specimens  have  been  exceeded  in  point  of  good  taste  and 
street.  Copies  of  paintings  have  sometimes  been  introduced 

a  for  a  time  subjects  in  gold-size  and  colored  bronzes 
were  common.    Pearl-shell  inlaying  was  patented  in  1825 
on  the  pearl  with  varnish,  and 
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~j  the  decoration  of  this  article.  Aluminium 
has  been  applied  to  it  There  is  also  a  process  by  which 
colored  designs  on  tracing-paper  are  transferred,  the  vice 
of  the  manufacture  at  present  is  a  tendency  to  excessive 
ornamentation,  not  simple  or  chaste  in  character 


Papluia'iius  LEMII.IUS  PAUI.US),  b.  about  170  A.  D.,  held 
high  and  influential  positions  under  Septimius  Severus,  but 
was  put  to  death  in  212  by  CaracaUa.  His  works— 37  books 
of  QiidKstiones,  19  of  Responsa,  2  of  Deflullioneg,  etc.— were 
considered  the  highest  authority  in  Rom.  jurisprudence, 
and  several  of  the  most  eminent  Rom.  jurists,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Ulpian  and  Caius.  were  his  disciples.  The  Digests 
contain  595  extracts  from  his  works. 

Pap'pus  [ndTi-jros]  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  a  distinguished  math, 
who  nourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  (A.  D. 
379-395).  His  most,  important  work  was  the  MaSTj^aTiieai 
Zwayioyai  ("Mathematical  Collections"),  explanations  of 
earlier  maths,  with  extracts  and  his  own  criticisms  on  them, 
in  8  books,  of  which  6  have  been  preserved  ;  of  value  in  the 
hist,  of  math.  He  wrote  also  a  description  of  the  world, 
rivers  of  Afr.,  on  the  explanation  of  dreams.  The  extant 
portions  of  P.  have  only  recently  been  printed  in  Gr. 

Pap'ua,  or  New  Guinea,  a  large  island  extending 
from  lat.  0°  30'  to  10°  4'  S.  and  from  Ion.  131°  to  151°  30'  E., 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  250,000  sq.  m.,  lies  immedi- 
ately N.  of  Australia  and  connects  the  Malay  Archipelago 
with  the  Polynesian  groups.  The  interior  of  this  vast  island 
is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us.  and  even  the  coast-land 
has  been  explored  only  in  a  few  points.  Best  known  are  the 
N.  coast,  along  the  Geelvink  Bay  and  the  delta  of  the  Am- 
berno,  and  the  S.  coast,  along  the  Torres  Strait,  which  sepa- 
rates P.  from  Australia,  and  at  its  E.  extremity  forms  a 
large  inlet  called  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  The  inhabs.,  the 
Papuans  or  Papua  negroes,  seem  on  a  closer  acquaintance 
not  to  be  so  homely  and  savage  as  formerly  reported. 
They  are  of  smaller  stature  than  the  Afr.  negroes,  and  char- 
acterized by  a  lateral  compression  of  the  head,  an  almost 
disappearing  chin,  and  excessively  thick  lips  and  broad 
nostrils.  P.  was  discovered  in  1511  by  the  Port.,  and  visited 
in  1615  by  the  But.  In  1828  the  latter  built  a  fort  on  Triton 
Bay  and  claimed  the  island  for  the  Netherlands. 

Papy'rus,  a  kind  of  reed  or  cyperus.  Its  Egyptian 
name  was  papu,  from  which  papyrus  is  derived.  It  was 
cultivated  at  the  remote  period  of  the  4th  dynasty  in  the 
delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  continued  till  some  centuries 
B.  c.  The  flowers  were  used  for  crowns,  the  pith  or  pulp 
for  wood,  the  roots  for  fuel,  the  whole  stem  for  ropes,  mat- 
ting, sails,  boats,  boxes,  and  sandals  ;  but  its  prin.  employ- 
ment was  for  the  fabrication  of  papyrus,  or  rather  paper, 
which  was  manufactured  from  slices  of  its  stem.  For  this 
purpose  the  ends  were  cut  off,  and  about  20  pellicles  or 
philyrae  under  the  rind  of  the  prismatic  stalk  peeled  from 
the  whole  length  by  a  fine  knife  or  needle.  A  number  of 
these  were  laid  close  to  one  another  vertically  on  a  board, 
and  over  them  another  set  close  to  one  another  horizon- 
tally. They  were  then  moistened  with  water  of  the  Nile, 
to  which  gum  may  have  been  added,  hammered,  pared, 
smoothed,  and  bleached  in  the  sun.  The  papyri  were  made 
in  long  rolls.  On  this  paper  all  the  Egyptian  books  were 
written  by  a  reed  frayed  and  black  ink  made  of  animal 
carbon  and  oil  and  rubrics  of  red  paint.  The  larger  com- 
positions are  divided  into  short  pages  about  8  or  9  inches 
long,  and  from  10  to  14  lines  to  a  page ;  and  when  the  ma- 
terial was  scarce  these  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
roll.  Small  documents,  such  as  letters,  had  seals  of  clay 
attached  to  them.  The  subjects  of  the  papyri  comprise 
the  circle  of  Egyptian  lit.,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  or 
Ritual ;  hymns  to  Ammon,  Ptah,  and  the  Nile ;  the  Lamen- 
tations o.f  Isis  ;  the  sdi-en-sin-sin.  Beside  these  historical 
compositions,  letters,  romances,  Gr.  letters,  etc.  have  been 
discovered.  Egyptian  P.  was  in  use  in  Gr.,  and  came  into 
gen.  use  at  Rome  ;  and  the  plant  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
in  S.  It.  A  great  trade  flourished  at  Alexandria,  and  P. 
was  used  in  Europe  till  the  12th  century  A.  D.  The  papyri 
of  Herculaneum  were  only  charred  like  burnt  paper.  By  a 
careful  unrolling  of  these  charred  fragments,  under  a  process 
discovered  in  1758,  several  of  these  papyri  have  been  copied. 
There  are  probably  in  Europe  alone  4000  Egyptian  papyri 
and  fragments  which  have  been  unrolled,  and  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  as  many  more  in  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt. 
[From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  LL.D.] 

Para,  pah-rah',  or  Helem,  town  of  Brazil,  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  the  same  name  and  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  with  an  excellent  harbor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Para.  It  is  well  built  and  has  several  ele- 
gant buildings  and  beautiful  promenades,  and  its  climate  is 
healthy  even  for  Europeans.  Pop.  35,000. 

Para,  the  S.  and  most  frequented  branch  of  the  Amazon. 
S.  Amer.,  40  m.  broad  at  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  200 
m.  long,  and  navigable  throughout  its  whole  length  for  the 
largest  vessels.  It  is  in  this  arm  of  the  Amazon  that  the 
famous  bore  is  formed. 

Par'able  [Gr.  jropa/3oA7J,  a  "comparison"],  a  short  ficti- 
tious narrative  intended  to  illustrate  some  point  in  moral 
or  religious  teaching.  P.  abound  alike  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  in  the  Jewish  Talmudical  writings. 

Parab'ola  [Lat.  parabola  ;  Gr.  n-apa/SoAri],  a  plane  curve 
haying  one  or  more  infinite  branches,  but  no  asymptote. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  common  P.  that  every  part  of  the 
curve  is  equally  distant  from  a  fixed  point  and  from  a  given 
straight  line.  The  fixed  point  is  called  the  focus,  the  given 
line  is  the  directrix,  and  a  straight  line  through  the  focus 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix  is  the  principal  axis.  Any 
line  parallel  to  the  prin.  axis  is  called  a  diameter,  and  it  may 
easily  be  shown  that  every  diameter  bisects  all  the  chords 
of  the  curve  that  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex. 
The  prin.  axis  is  therefore  a  line  of  right  symmetry,  and 
every  other  diameter  is  a  line  of  oblique  symmetry.  The 
breadth  of  the  curve  through  the  focus  is  called  the  param- 
eter of.  the  curve  ;  it  is  also  called  the  parameter  of  the  prin. 
axis.  The  parameter  of  any  diameter,  including  the  pa- 
rameter of  the  prin.  axis,  is  equal  to  4  times  the  distance 
from  the  focus  to  the  vertex  of  that  diameter. 

The  common  P.  may  be  cut  from  any  conic  surface  having 
a  circular  base  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  the  elements  or 
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the  surface.    The  cutting  plane  intersects  all  the  elements  l 
of  the  cone,  except  the  one  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  all  i 
the  points  of  intersection  lie  on  one  nappe  of  the  cone  • 
hence,  the  curve  has  but  one  branch,  and  that  branch  ex- 
tends to  an  infinite  distance ;  the  2  parts  of  the  branch 
approach  parallelism  as  they  recede  from  the  vertex,  and 
at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  vertex  they 
become  sensibly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  prin.  axis. 

Paraboloid  [Gr.  irapapoAij  and  eI5os],  a  volume  bounded 
by  a  surface  of  the  second  order  whose  plane  sections  in  ; 
certain  directions  are  parabolas.  The  surface  itself  is  also 
spoken  of  as  a  paraboloid.  There  are  3  prin.  varieties  of 
P.— viz.  elliptical,  hyperbolic,  and  parabolic — each  of  which 
has  2  particular  cases.  None  of  the  P.  have  centres  except 
in  certain  particular  cases,  in  which  they  have  an  infinite 
number  of  centres.  Elliptical  P.  are  those  in  which  all  sec- 
tions parallel  to  a  straight  line  called  the  axis  are  parabolas,  ; 
and  in  which  all  other  sections  are  ellipses.  If  the  sections 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  circles,  the  surface  is  a  P.  of 
revolution  ;  if  the  vertex  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  para- 
bolic sections  are  parallel  lines  and  the  surface  is  an  ellipti- 
cal cylinder  ;  hence  the  P.  of  revolution  and  the  elliptical 
cylinder  are  particular  cases  of  the  elliptical  P.  Hyperbolic 
P.  are  warped  surfaces  of  double  generation,  such  that  all 
sections  parallel  to  any  two  elements  of  the  first  and  second  , 
generation  are  hyperbolas,  and  all  other  sections  parabolas.  ! 
The  particular  cases  of  this  class  of  surfaces  are  2  intersect- 
ing planes  and  the  hyperbolic  cylinder.  In  the  parabolic  P. 
all  plane  sections  are  parabolas  :  the  particular  cases  of  this 
class  are  2  parallel  planes  and  the  parabolic  cylinder. 

Paracel'sus,  the  assumed  name  of  Philippus  Aureolus 
Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  b.  at  Einsiedeln, 
Switz..  in  1493,  was  the  son  of  a  phys. ;  read  the  works  of  i 
the  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  ti-avelled  on  foot  far  and 
wide  collecting  information  regarding  the  healing  art  from 
barbers,  blacksmiths,  and  wise  women :  spent  much  time 
in  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  served 
for  a  time  as  a  military  surgeon  in  Den.,  the  Low  Countries.  ; 
and  It.,  and  then  resumed  This  wanderings.    (Ecolampadius  \ 
procured  him  a  professorship  of  med.  and  surgery  at  Bale  ! 
(1526),  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  the  place  (1527)  j 
by  the  Galenic  phys.,  for  he  openly  burned  Galen's  books,  , 
and  denounced  the  Ar.  masters,  then  so  generally  studied. 
If  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  P.  was  almost  always 
drunk  and  was  guilty  of  gross  irregularities :  certain  it  is 
that  he  had  to  resume  his  wandering  life,  and  that  after 
many  strange  vicissitudes  he  was  thrown  from  a  window  i 
and  killed  by  the  servants  of  a  physician  at  Salzburg,  Sept.  ' 
23,  1541.     He  left  6  professional  treatises,  beside  a  large  ; 
number  of  works  which  bear  his  name,  some  of  which 
were  written  by  his  enemies  to  injure  his  reputation,  and  j 
others  by  fanatical  admirers.    P.,  though  he  displayed  many  ! 
traits  of  the  charlatan,  lived  a  most  useful  life.    The  pro-  ' 
fession  of  med.  at  his  time  needed  reformation  quite  as  i 
much  as  the  Ch.  did.    He  destroyed  the  humoral  pathology, 
broke  the  tyranny  of  Galen  and  his  Ar.  followers,  and  intro- 
duced many  new  and   valuable  remedies.     He  taught  a 
singular  theosophy,  and  was  a  person  of  erratic  character, 
but  he  must  be  placed  among  the  great  men  of  his  age. 

Par'acliute  [Fr.],  a  machine  first  successfully  employed 
by  Blanchard  at  Strasbourg  in  1787,  and  designed  to  enable 
aeronauts  to  descend  safely  to  the  ground  from  a  balloon. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  and  is  taken  up  in  a  collapsed 
or  closed  form.  The  car  is  first  attached  beneath  the  P., 
and  the  balloon  above  the  whole  ;  a  rope  passing  through 
the  hollow  stem  of  the  P.  attaches  the  balloon  to  the  car : 
this  rope  is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  the  car  falls  rapidly,  and 
the  P.  is  expanded  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

Par'adlse  [Gr.  napa.Sti<ro<; :  Sans,  paradesa]  signifies  a 
garden  or  pleasure-ground,  and  is  used  by  the  Septuagint 
to  express  the  Heb.  Eden.  Metaphorically,  it  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  heaven,  denoting  the  future  bliss  which 
awaits  the  righteous. 

Paraffine,  par'af-fin  [parum  afflnis,  "  little  affinity  "],  a 
beautiful  white  waxy  solid  which  occurs  native  in  the 
mineral  wax  ozocerite,  and  in  petroleum,  and  also  found  in 
coal  and  shale  oil,  and  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  many  other  organic  bodies,  as  oil,  fats,  wax, 
wood,  peat,  albertite,  grahamite,  etc. 

Uses. — P.  has  numerous  important  applications  in  the  arts. 
Beautiful  candles  are  made  from  it.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  water-proofing  fabrics,  cloth  and  leather  for  shoes,  even 
dress  silks,  which  are  thus  protected  from  the  stains  which 
result  from  spilling  liquids  upon  them.  It  is  used  for  water- 
proofing or  protecting  from  rust  or  decay  and  putrefaction, 
meat,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  cartridges,  pills,  etc. :  for  mak- 
ing tight  the  stoppers  of  acid  bottles :  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of  matches ;  for  oil-baths  of 
constant  temperature  ;  for  refining  alcohol  and  spirits,  by 
passing  the  vapor  during  distillation  through  melted  P., 
which  abstracts  the  fusel  oil :  considerable  quantities  are 
used  for  chewing-gum,  supplying  material  for  a  disgusting 
habit  too  common  among  children.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Par  a  (fines,  the  first  and  simplest  series  of  hydro- 
carbons. The  first  number  of  the  series  is  marsh-gas.  The 
next  two  members  are  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
then  follow  about  20  liquids,  and  the  series  finally  termi- 
nates with  solid  waxy  P.  The  P.  occur  in  nature  in  the  fire- 
damp of  coal-mines,  the  gas  from  stagnant  pools,  petroleum, 
and  ozocerite  or  solid  native  paraffine.  They  are  also  found 
among  the  products  of  destructive  distillation,  in  coal-gas, 
tar,  coal  and  shale  oil,  etc. 

Properties.— Methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  quartane  are 
gases  at  ordinary  temperatures  :  most  of  the  others  are  vola- 
tile liquids,  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  viscidity, 
boiling-points,  and  vapor-density  as  they  become  more  and 
more  complex.  Those  containing  20  carbon  atoms  or  more 
are  white  crystalline  waxy  solids.  The  P.  are  saturated 
hvdrocarbons.  and  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  in- 
difference, and  are  incapable  of  uniting  with  other  bodies, 


such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphuric  acid.  etc.  :  whence  the 
name  "  paraffine."  from  parum  «*'/«>,  "  little  affinity  "  The 
P.  are  scarcely  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  when  heated  they  are  either  wholly  burned 
to  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  or  they  may  yield  in" addition 
small  quantities  of  other  oxidation-products,  as  acetic  acid, 
etc.  They  are  also  oxidized  by  the  long-continued  acti.m 
of  air  or  oxygen  gas.  By  exposing  the  heavier  paraffine 
oils  to  temperatures  near  their  boiling  points  they  are  split 
up  into  simpler  lighter  P.  and  olefines.  C.  F.  CHANDLER 

Paraguay,  pah-rah-gwa'.  The  republic  of  P.  is  situate 
between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  extending  north- 
ward to  the  Rio  Apa.  On  the  E.  and  X.  it  is  bounded  by 
Brazi),  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Bolivia.  The  S.  part  of  P.  consists  almost  entirely  of  swamps 
and  jungles.  Farther  to  the  N.  it  is  more  elevated  and  very 
fertile,  finely  diversified  into  hills  and  valleys,  the  former  of 
which  are  covered  with  timber.  The  country  is  well 
watered,  and  has  several  small  rivers,  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  E.  part  of  the  state  and  flow  into 
the  P.  The  Cordilleras  are  but  ranges  of  hills,  none  of 
which  exceed  3000  ft.  in  height.  The  only  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  country  is  the  falls  of  Salto  de  Guayra.  at  a 
point  on  the  Parana  nearly  E.  of  Asuncion,  where  the  river 
makes  a  perpendicular  descent,  and  then  flows  through  a 
wild  and  picturesque  country  of  broken  hills  and  gorges. 

The  climate  of  P.  is  warm,  but  generally  healthy.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  maize, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  mandioca  or  Yucca  root, 
and  all  the  tropical  fruits.  It  also_  produces  the  yerba  ittntr 
or  Paraguayan  tea.  The  animal  kingdom  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  same  lat.  of  Brazil. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  nominally  R.  Cath.,  though 
under  the  first  and  second  Lopez  little  or  no  respect  or 
allegiance  was  shown  to  the  Holy  See.  Thebps.  and  priests 
were  mere  spies  of  the  pres.  The  lang.  spoken  by  tht- 
Paraguayans  among  themselves  is  that  of  the  Guaranj 
Indians.  The  elder  Lopez  tried  to  supersede  the  Guarani 
by  the  Sp. ;  as  yet  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabs. 
speak  anything  but  a  patois  of  mixed  Guarani  and  Sp. 

History.—  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  first  discoverer  of  P. 
(1526).  The  navigator  was  attacked  by  Payagua  Indians, 
•who  were  repulsed.  In  1535  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by 
Pedro  de  Mendoza.  But  he  was  never  heard  of  afterward, 
and  an  expedition  that  was  sent  to  search  for  him  a  yr. 
jater  established  a  fort  and  trading-post  on  the  site  of  what 
is  the  town  of  Asuncion.  The  colony  thus  commenced  was 
never  broken  up.  The  govt.  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Domingo  Martinez  de  Irala.  He  dealt  justly  by  the  Indians, 
and  made  himself  feared  and  respected.  He  encouraged 
his  men  to  take  the  native  women  as  wives,  and  to  respect 
both  their  marital  and  parental  ties.  The  result  was,  that 
the  colony  increased  beyond  any  subsequent  example,  and 
a  semi-civilized  nation  of  a  mixed  breed  grew  up  within 
the  next  60yrs.  in  the  very  heart  of  S.  Amer.  In  1811  the 
power  of  the  govt.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jose  Caspar 
Rodriguez  Francia.  This  man,  then  (1811)  at  the  age  of  52, 
soon  became  the  absolute  dictator  of  P.,  and  for  29  yrs. 
ruled  the  entire  country  with  merciless  rigor.  He  died  in 
the  year  1840,  and  for  nearly  30  yrs.  no  freedom  of  expres- 
sion or  thought  had  been  permitted.  Two  consuls— Carlos 
Antonio  Lopez  and  Mariano  Roque  Alonso— were  chosen  by 
a  sort  of  cong.  as  an  executive  head  of  the  nation.  Lopez 
soon  got  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  at  the  end  of  3 
yrs.  managed  to  have  himself  declared  pres.,  which  position 
he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Sept. 
1862.  He  was  followed  by  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  who  was 
killed  in  1870.  Since  1870  the  govt.,  though  nominally  re- 
publican, has  been  completely  under  the  control  of  Brazil. 
Pop.  346,048,  besides  130.000  Indians.  [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unir.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN.] 

Paraguay,  a  river  of  S.  Amer,  rises  in  lat.  13°  30"  S., 
Ion  55°  50*  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  9535  ft.  above  the  sea : 
flows  southward  through  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  then  on  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
and  then  through  the  terrs.  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
where  it  joins  the  Parana  in  lat.  27°  17'  S.,  after  a  course  of 
about  1800  m.  It  is  navigable  100  m.  above  the  city  of 
Corumba,  and  its  course  is  almost  entirely  free  from  ob- 
structions. Steamers  ply  regularly  on  its  waters  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  the  influx  of  the 
Cuyaba,  one  of  its  affluents. 

Paraguay  Tea.    See  MATE. 

Par'allax,  the  difference  of  direction  in  the  angular 
measurement  of  a  given  fixed  object  as  seen  from  different 
points.  The  effect  of  P.  is  very  perceptible  to  the  observer 
who  is  himself  in  motion  ;  the  objects  on  either  side  of  him 
have  a  parallactic  motion  in  the  contrary  direction,  which 
is  greater  as  the  objects  are  nearer.  The  effect  is  very  stnk- 
-•  « !l — J  * — '"  The  use  of  the 


ence  of  direction  of  a  giv<m  ^.v»  ------  f—  - 

supposed  to  be  observed,  from  the  2  extremities  of  a  radius 
of  the  earth.  One  of  these  supposed  points  of  oteervatio 
is  alwavs  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  other  some  position  on 
Ihe  earth's  surface.  When  the  objfect  w  £  the  hortooo.tiw 
radius  is  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  drawn  toi  .from 
the  point  of  observation  on  the  earth  s  surface,  and  the  P. 
te  then  greatest.  It  is  called  the  horizontal  P.  When  the 
zon  the  straight  lines  .drawn  to  it 


objecu   aove  te     ozon, 

from  the  extremities  of  the  radius  are  both  necessan  y 
oblique  to  such  radius,  and  the  P.  is  less.  *«*»  £j* 
called  parallax  in  altitude,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  hon- 


isnrv  fn  correct  the  apparent  amiuuc  »•»  «»  w~j  ~j 
addf^theP  in  order  to  attain  the  real  altitude  For  com- 
puSns  of  very  distant  bodies  the  horizontal  P.  is  always 
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employed,  and  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  body  in  a 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  earth's  radius  is  the 
perpendicular.  The  equatorial  radius  and  the  equatorial 
horizontal  P.  are  commonly  used  in  such  computations. 
The  moon's  horizontal  P.  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
celestial  body,  and  amounts  to  57'  6"  at  its  mean  value.  The 
equatorial  horizontal  P.  of  the  sun  is  about  8.88"  ;  that  of 
Uranus  is  not  as  large  as  half  a  second.  The  earth  as 
seen  from  the  flxed  stars  possesses  no  sensible  magnitude, 
but  the  earth's  orbit,  having  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
more  than  180,000,000  m.  in  diameter,  has  an  angular  magni- 
tude large  enough  to  be  appreciable  as  seen  from  one  9f 
these ;  and  this,  though  excessively  minute,  amounting  in 
gen.  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  has  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  satisfactorily  determined.  (See  STARS.)  This 
parallax,  as  being  connected  with  the  earth's  periodical  rev 
olution,  is  called  the  annual  P. ;  the  other,  being  dependent 
on  the  daily  rotation,  is  called  the  diurnal  P.  The  fixed 
stars  and  all  other  celestial  objects  rising  in  the  E.  and  set- 
ting in  the  W.  have  an  apparent  parallactic  motion  enormous- 
ly great,  but  this  is  due  not  to  the  change  of  place  of  the 
observer,  but  to  the  change  of  the  position  of  nis  plane  of 
reference,  which  is  his  horizon.  Telescopes  constructed  to 
move  upon  an  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth  are  made  to 
follow  the  stars  with  great  facility,  since  no  change  of  the 
position  of  the  tube  in  declination  is  necessary ;  and  on 
this  account  such  telescopes  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
parallactic  instruments,  but  they  are  more  usually  called 
equatorials,  because  the  circle  they  describe  is  parallel  to 
the  equator.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Parallel'ogram  [Gr.  irapaXArjAos  and  ypawuj],  a  quadri- 
lateral whose  opposite  sides,  taken  2  and  2,  are  parallel.  If 
one  angle  of  a  P.  is  a  right  angle,  all  the  other  angles  are 
right  angles,  and  the  figure  is  a  rectangle.  If  2  adjacent 
sides  are  equal,  the  other  sides  are  also  equal,  and  the 
figure  is  a  rhombus. 

Paralleloplp'edon  [Gr.  -irapa^^firi-afSov] ,  a  polyhe- 
dron bounded  by  6  parallelograms.  If  the_  faces  are  rec- 
tangles, the  volume  is  a  rectangular  P. ;  if  the  faces  are 
squares,  the  volume  is  a  cube.  In  any  P.  opposite  faces  are 
equal  to  each  other,  as  are  also  diagonally  opposite  poly- 
hedral angles. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  on  the  terrestrial  sphere,  are 
circles  drawn  around  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Through  the  centre  of  each  circle  passes  the  earth's  axis. 
The  equator  itself  is  the  only  one  of  these  parallels  which 
is  a  great  circle.  The  tropics  and  polar  circles  are  impor- 
tant parallels. 

Paral'ysls  [Gr.  irapa\vfiv,  to  "relax"],  impairment  or 
loss  of  voluntary  or  normal  reflex  motion  through  defective 
nervous  excitation.  Any  part  of  the  body  containing 
muscular  fibres  may  be  paralyzed.  Thus  we  have  P.  of 
the  heart,  of  the  arteries,  of  the  bowels,  of  the  limbs,  or  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  eyeball,  etc.  (See  HEMIPLEGIA, 
INFANTILE  PARALYSIS,  LEAD  POISONING,  PARALYSIS  AGITANS, 
PARAPLEGIA,  PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY,  SCRIVENER'S 
PALSY.) 

Paral'ysig  Ag'itans,  or  senile  palsy,  an  involuntary 
tremor  of  the  whole  body,  or  exceptionally  of  a  part,  due 
to  old  age,  to  privation  and  exposure  to  cold,  and  also  to 
the  enervating  influence  of  alcoholic  abuse,  opium,  tobacco, 
coffee,  tea.  There  is  no  true  paralysis  or  loss  of  motor 
power,  but  continuous  tremor,  due  to  malnutrition  of  the 
nervous  centres.  It  need  not  shorten  life.  It  is  amenable 
to  rest,  warm  clothing,  good  diet,  and  tonics. 

Paramaribo,  cap.  of  But.  Guiana,  S.  Amer.,  on  the 
Surinam.  It  is  a  neat  town,  the  streets  broad  and  lined 
with  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gov.,  has  barracks,  many  places  of  worship, 
a  fine  hospital,  and  a  considerable  trade  ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
healthy. Pop.  20,000,  most  of  whom  are  black. 

Param'eter  [Gr.  irapd,  "beside,"  and  utrpov,  "meas- 
ure "J,  in  gen.,  any  one  of  the  elements  or  necessarily  given 
numbers  or  lines  by  which  one  curve  is  distinguished  from 
another  of  the  same  species.  The  radius  (or  diameter)  of  a 
circle  is  its  sole  P.  The  major  and  minor  axes  of  an  ellipse 
are  the  determining  P.  of  the  particular  curve,  but  other 
systems  of  lines  can  be  used.  The  coefficients  of  the  alge- 
braic (or  other)  equation  which  expresses  any  curve  form  a 
system  of  P.  The  double  ordinate  at  the  focus  of  a  parab- 
oa  is  more  particularly  called  the  "parameter,"  since  it 
alone  determines  the  particular  parabola  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and  this  element  is  also  known  as  the  latus  rectum 

Parana,  pah-rah-nah',  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  provs.  of  Parana,  Sao  Paulo 
and  Mirias  Geraes  on  the  one  side,  and  Matto  Grosso  and 
Goyaz  on  the  other.  After  joining  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Uruguay,  it  forms  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Paranaphthalene.    See  ANTHRACENE. 

Paraplegia,  par-a-ple'je-a  [Gr.  na-pa^r,™*™,  to  "  strike 
beside"],  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  (usually)  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  including  the  bowels  and  bladder 
1  here  may  be  anaesthesia  (loss  of  sensibility)  or  dysfesthesia? 
(morbid  sensations)  in  the  same  parts.  Although  the  limbs 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  they  are  often  the 
seat  of  strong  movements  of  an  involuntary  or  reflex  char- 
The  cause  of  P.  nearly  always  is  a  disease  in  or 
-the  spinal  cord,  in  any  part  below  the  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  usually  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  part 
of  the  organ.  (See  MYELITIS.)  The  same  symptoms  may 

™%'nf  h  >Ul- *r0-SS  dlsease  of  the  spinal  cord' ln  c°nse- 
uence  of  irritation  in  some  external  part,  of  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  body,  disease  of  the  bowels,  etc.    Beside  P 
i  the  above  strict  sense,  there  are  paraplegiform  affections 
and  pseudo-paraplegia.    The  former  is  typically  exempli- 
t>^, by.P,r,OKTessl^eJocomotor  ataxia,  a  disease  in  which 
through  disease  of  the  nervous  organs,  there  is  loss  of  func- 
on  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  without  abolition  or  diminu- 
n0"Haryf  P?WeS;,  °r  thr?u*h  hysterical  loss  of 
the  feet  and  legs,  or  by  spasm  in  the  muscles 


of  the  lower  limbs,  a  paraplegiform  affection  is  produced. 
Pseudo-paraplegia  may  be  the  result  of  muscular  or  articu- 
lar disease  in  the  lower  limbs,  of  severe  pain  in  the  same 
parts,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  of  a  delusive 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  E.  C.  SEGUIN. 

Par'asltes  [Gr.  n-apdo-iTos] ,  Animal.  In  both  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  there  are  countless  forms 
which  live  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  dependence 
varies  greatly,  some  being  only  parasitic  to  the  extent  of 
deriving  their  food  in  common  with  their  hosts,  while  others 
during  their  whole  life  are  attached  to  particular  animals. 

Parasitic  animals  belong  to  numerous  different  types  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  they  have,  therefore,  nothing  in 
common  except  the  physiological  character  of  dependence 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  subsistence  upon  other  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  evident  that  their  origin  is  from  a  number 
of  different  sources,  and  that  if  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
assumed  they  have  become  developed  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent free-living  types  as  there  are  independent  types  of 
structure. 

Degrees  and  Manner  of  Parasitism.— There  are  all  degrees 
of  parasitism,  from  simple  attachment  for  the  time  being 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  to  permanent  habitation  in  the 
interior  of  another  animal.  The  animals  exhibiting  these 
differences  have  been  separated  under  the  terms  "  mess- 
mates," "mutualists,"  and  "parasites  proper." 

The  messmate  is  one  who  is  received  at  the  table  of  his 
neighbor  to  partake  with  him  of  the  produce  of  his  day's 
fishing.  To  this  category  belong  those  forms  which  par- 
take of  the  nutriment  imbibed  or  provided  by  the  host,  but 
which  do  not  attack  directly  their  host. 

The  mutualists  are  animals  which  live  on  each  other, 
without  being  either  P.  or  messmates ;  many  of  them  are 
towed  along  by  others ;  some  render  each  other  mutual 
services  ;  others,  again,  take  advantage  of  some  assistance 
which  their  companions  can  give  them ;  some  afford  each 
other  an  asylum ;  and  some  are  found  which  have  sympa- 
thetic bonds  that  always  draw  them  together. 

The  parasites  strictly  so  called  live  at  the  expense  of 
their  hosts,  and  take  advantage  of  them,  but  prudently,  so 
as  not  to  endanger  their  lives.  Scarcely  any  portion  of 
the  body  is  free  from  the  intrusion  of  parasites.  The  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  exterior  are  often  infested  by  kinds 
which  are  peculiar  to  each,  while  almost  every  organ  and 
system  in  the  interior  has  its  special  parasites.  These  have 
been  discriminated  into  the  following  groups :  (1)  Those 
forms  which  are  found  in  a  free  state  in  the  cavities  or 
passages  which  mutually  communicate  with  the  exterior— 
e.  g.  the  respiratory  passages ;  (2)  those  which  are  contained 
in  closed  cavities,  natural  or  accidental— e.  g.  the  blood- 
vessels ;  (3)  those  which  belong  especially  to  some  organic 
system— e.  g.  the  muscles  of  animal  life ;  and  (4)  those 
which  affect  complex  organs,  such  as  the  eye,  etc. 

Development  and  Acquisition  of  Parasitic  Habits. — Many  P. 
pass  through  2  or  more  stages,  and  in  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, before  attaining  their  full  development.  There  are, 
for  example,  2  species  of  tapeworms  in  man— viz.  Tcenia 
solium  and  Tcenia  medio-canellala.  These  are  found  in  the 
intestinal  cavity  in  a  fully  developed  condition  and  with 
numerous  segments,  in  which  are  developed  eggs,  and 
which  become  from  time  to  time  detached.  In  the  common 
hog  and  cattle  are  found  imbedded  in  the  muscles  bladder- 
like  sacs  connected  with  a  head.  The  head  in  the  entozoon 
of  the  hog  resembles  that  of  the  Taenia  solium,  while  that  in 
the  one  of  the  cattle  is  similar  to  the  head  of  the  Tcenia 
medio-canellata.  It  is  found,  further,  that  these  cysts  from 
the  hog  are  developed  into  the  Tcenia  soli-urn,  and  those 
from  the  cow  into  the  Tenia  medio-canellata.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  tapeworms  of  man  are  the  result  of  eating 
the  flesh  of  the  hog  or  beef,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  a  raw  or 
imperfectly  cooked  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hog  and 
the  cattle  have  evidently  derived  these  cysts  from  having 
eaten  the  eggs  evacuated  from  man  or  some  other  animal 
with  their  food.  (See  RUDOLF  LEUCKART,  Die  menschlichen 
Parasiten,  und  die  von  ihnen  herruhrenden  Krankheiten .) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Parcae.    See  FATES. 

Parcli'ment  [Fr.  parchemin}  is  not  really  leather  :  it  is 
merely  the  well-cleansed  and  carefully  dried  skins  of  hares, 
rabbits,  calves,  asses,  or  sheep.  Common  P.  is  prepared 
from  sheep-skins,  but  vellum,  a  far  finer  variety,  is  made 
from  the  skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  or  still-born  lambs. 
Sheep-skins  are  often  split  and  made  to  yield  two  sheets  of 
P.  Drum -heads  are  made  from  calves'  skins,  heads  of 
kettle-drums  from  asses'  skins,  sieves  for  gunpowder-mills 
from  hogs'  skins.  P.  was  known  long  before  the  invention 
of  paper.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  city  of  Pergamus 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Par'don,  in  law.  This  as  generally  understood  is  an 
act  proceeding  from  the  executive  dept.  of  a  govt.,  which 
relieves  an  individual  from  the  penal  consequences  of  a 
crime  which  he  has  committed.  A  distinction  is  taken  be- 
tween a  reprieve  and  a  P.  The  former  is  the  suspension  of 
a  sentence  for  a  time,  while  the  latter  entirely  removes  its 
effect.  A  P.  may  be  considered  under  2  gen.  divisions  :  I. 
Its  nature  and  effect ;  II.  The  mode  of  granting  and  making 
use  of  it. 

I.  The  nature  of  a  P.  is  to  blot  out  the  offence  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  to  treat  the  wrongful  act  as  though  it  had 
never  existed.  The  power  to  pardon  is  granted  in  the  U.  S. 
const,  in  the  most  gen.  and  comprehensive  terms  to  the 
"  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  P.  for 


Pres. 


offences  against  the  TJ.  S.,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment." 
(Art.  11.  sec.  2.)  This  power  cannot  be  controlled  or  limited 
in  any  manner  by  Cong.  He  alone  has  the  power  to  pardon 
offences  committed  in  a  terr.  in  violation  of  acts  of  Cong. 
It  not  only  extends  to  personal  punishment,  but  also  to  the 
remission  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  costs  in  crim- 
inal cases. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  power  of  P.  is  granted  to  the 
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govs.  by  the  State  const,  in  the  same  gen.  way  as  in  the  U.  S. 
const.  In  others  there  are  different  provisions,  perhaps 
vesting  the  pardoning  power  in  a  board  of  P.,  or,  if  granted 
to  the  gov.,  it  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions—*,  g.  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  senate  :  the  State  consts.  should  be 
consulted.  In  Eng.,  while  this  power  is  usually  exercised  by 
the  king,  it  may  be  by  act  of  Parl.  In  this  country,  if  a 
const,  delegates  it  in  gen.  terms  to  a  gov.  or  pres.  it  is  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  the  legislature.  A  P.  may  be  either 
absolute  or  conditional.  The  claimant  under  a  conditional 
P.  must  make  clear  affirmative  proof  that  the  condition  has 
been  complied  with. 

II.  A  P.  may  be  made  either  by  gen.  proclamation  or  in  a 
particular  instance.  The  usual  form  is  a  deed  signed  by  the 
executive,  with  the  great  seal  attached.  Publication  in 
newspapers  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  operative.  It  is  a 
deed  to  which  delivery  is  essential.  It  is  accordingly  re- 
vocable until  it  has  been  actually  delivered  to  the  prisoner 
or  issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in  which  he  is  confined 
with  intent  that  it  should  become  available  to  him.  It  may 
accordingly  be  revoked  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.  S.  marshal,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  messenger  of 
the  Pres.,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  the  person  pardoned. 
When  a  person  pardoned  desires  to  avail  himself  of  his  P., 
he  must  bring  the  fact  before  the  court  by  some  appro- 
priate method,  such  as  a  plea  or  motion.  Otherwise,  the 
court  will  not  take  notice  of  it.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Pare,  par're  (AMBROISE),  b.  at  Bourg-Hersent,  near  Laval, 
Fr.,  1517,  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents  ;  became  a  bar- 
ber ;  studied  surgery  in  Paris ;  joined  the  society  of  St. 
Come,  and  in  1536  entered  the  army  in  It.  as  a  surgeon.  His 
introduction  of  the  ligature  for  bleeding  arteries  after  am- 
putation was  the  foundation  of  modern  surgery,  and  lie 
wrote  a  work  on  gunshot  wounds  which  is  still  of  value. 
His  great  invention  dates  from  1536.  From  1552  to  1590  he 
was  surgeon  to  4  Fr.  kings.  He  was  a  devout  Huguenot, 
but  his  reputation  for  surgical  skill  saved  him  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  at  other  critical  junctures. 
D.  at  Paris  Dec.  22. 1590. 

Paregor'tc  Ellx'Ir  (tinctura  opii  campfwrata},  an  ano- 
dyne made  by  macerating  together  60  grains  each  of  pow- 
dered opium  and  benzoic  acid,  40  grains  of  camphor,  a 
fluidrachm  of  oil  of  anise,  2  troy  ounces  of  honey,  and  2 
pints  of  alcohol.  After  standing  7  days  it  is  filtered  for  use. 
Liquorice  is  sometimes  added.  It  is  a  mild  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic. 

Pareira  Brava  [Port,  "wild  vine"],  the  dried  woody 
root  of  some  S.  Amer.  climbing  plants  of  the  order  Meni- 
spermaceae.  It  is  a  tonic  and  diuretic  drug,  used  especially 
in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  the  urinary 
passages. 

Parepa-Rosa.    See  ROSA. 

Pa'riaU  [Hindoo,  "mountaineer"],  one  of  the  lowest 
classes  in  Ind.,  so  called  because  generally  of  the  stock  of 
the  hill-tribes.  The  P.  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips. 
They  are  very  degraded,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  with- 
in many  ft.  of  any  Hindoo,  and  have  to  some  extent  adopted 
a  system  of  caste  among  themselves. 

Pa'rlan  Ware,  a  name  given  to  vessels,  statuettes, 
and  bric-a-brac  made  of  the  same  materials  as  fine  Eng. 
china.  The  material  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  and  then 
cast  in  moulds  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  firing. 

Parlnia,  pah-ree'mah,  or  Parime.  Sierra,  also  called 
the  Highlands  of  Guiana,  a  mt. -system  of  S.  Amer., 
occupies  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  country,  and  separates  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Amazon. 

Paris,  par'ris,  the  cap.  and  prin.  fortress  of  Fr.,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine,  forming  nearly  a  circle,  and  surrounded 
with  hills  whose  tops  are  crowned  with  forts.  As  the  seat  of 
the  central  govt.,  the  centre  of  commerce  and  industry,  the 
vital  point  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  the  great  de- 

Eositary  for  historical,  scientific,  and  artistic  monuments,  it 
ears  absolute  sway  over  the  country.  The  cite,  situated 
on  the  He  de  la  Cite  in  the  Seine,  forms  the  oldest  part,  the 
kernel  of  the  city,  and  around  this  centre  the  rest  of  the 
city  forms  3  belts.  The  first  belt,  the  ville  proper,  is  bound- 
ed by  the  inner  boulevards,  the  most  important  thorough- 
fares, constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1670  on  the  site  of  the 
old  fortifications.  The  second  belt  consists  of  ihe  faubourgs, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  outer  boulevards,  running  along 
the  former  demarkation  wall.  The  third  belt  extends  to 
the  bastioned  wall,  beyond  which  the  whole  vicinity  is  cov- 
ered with  villas,  gardens,  and  parks.  The  Seine  traverses 
the  city  in  a  curve,  and  divides  it  in  a  larger  part  to  the  N. 
and  a  minor  to  the  S.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  city, 
from  Porte  Point  du  Jour  in  the  S.  W.  to  the  outermost 
point  of  La  Villette  in  the  N.  E.,  is  about  7J4  Eng.  m.,  while 
its  shortest  diameter,  a  line  leading  through  the  intersect- 
ing point  of  the  Seine  in  the  S.  E.,  by  the  Tuileries  to  Les 
Batignolles,  is  5^>  Eng.  m.  long.  The  whole  area  comprises 
about  135  sq.  m.,  and  is  covered  with  about  45,000  buildings. 
The  whole  city  is  very  finely  built,  with  broad  streets  lined 
with  large  and  stately  houses,  which  are  generally  occupied 
by  several  families.  The  greatest  changes  and  improve- 
ments were  undertaken  by  Nap.  III.,  and  are  due  to  the 
talent  of  the  prefect  Hausmann.  It  is  divided  into  20  ar- 
rondissements,  but  the  old  names  of  the  old  divisions  are 
still  in  common  use,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  quar- 
ter has  received  a  certain  character  from  its  inhabs.— such 
as  Faubourg  St.  Germain  from  the  legitimist  aristocracy ; 
Faubourg  St.  Honore  from  the  diplomacy  and  the  financiers ; 
Quartier  Latin  from  the  students :  and  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine  from  the  workingmen.  The  most  important  and  the 
most  beautiful  streets  are  the  boulevards,  of  which  those 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  surpass  the  streets 
of  any  other  city  in  splendor  of  architecture  and  in  the 
luxurious  outfit  of  the  stores  and  cafes.  A  series  of  such 


streets,  4800  metres  long  and  30  metres  broad,  runs  from  the 
Place  de  la  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine  ch.  Beside  these  there 
are  numerous  other  beautiful  though  less  famous  boule- 
vards. They  consist  of  a  macadamized  roadway  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  sidewalks  paved  with  asphaltum  on  both  sides  • 
rows  of  trees  are  planted  between  the  roadway  and  the  side- 
walks. The  most  celebrated  public  squares  are— the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  Elysees.  The  Obelisque  de  Luxor,  a  present 
from  Mehemet  AH  to  Louis  Philippe,  was  raised  here  in 
1836.  Two  beautiful  fountains  are  constructed  beside  the 
obelisk ;  8  statues,  representing  the  8  largest  cities  of  Fr 
adorn  the  square,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  balustrade 
with  columns  and  chandeliers.  The  Jardin  des  Tuileries  to 
the  E.  of  the  square,  and  belonging  to  the  celebrated  palace 
of  the  same  name,  contains  old  and  handsome  trees,  and  is 
adorned  with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze ;  it  is  a  favorite 
rendezvous  for  children  and  nurses.  On  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel stands  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  erected  in  1806  by  Nap 
I.  in  commemoration  of  his  victories  over  Aus.  and  Rus. 
On  the  Place  Vendfime  stands  the  Colonne  Vendome,  erect- 
ed by  Nap.  I.  in  1806.  The  Place  de  1'Etoile,  from  which  12 
boulevards  and  avenues  radiate,  contains  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe de  TEtoile,  the  largest  triumphal  arch  ever  erected, 
49  metres  high,  45  broad,  and  22  thick.  The  Champ  de  Mars 
is  a  military  parade-ground,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  1000  metres  long,  500  broad,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 30,000  men  drilling  and  manoeuvring.  The  Champs 
Elyse'es,  laid  out  in  1616,  is  a  small  Eng.  park,  extending 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
The  Avenue  du  Bois  de- Boulogne  leads  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  beautiful  park,  com- 
prising an  area  of  900  hectares,  and  extending  from  the  line 
of  fortifications  to  the  Seine.  Other  fine  promenades  are 
the  Pare  de  Monceaux,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  de  Luxembourg. 
The  river  is  lined  with  27  quays  and  spanned  by  23  bridges. 
The  city  has  65  chs.,  beside  a  number  of  chapels.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  situated 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  cite.  It  is  a  Gothic  structure,  erected 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century.  Ste.  Chapelle,  also  sit- 
uated in  the  cite,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  mediaeval 
structure  in  existence.  The  Madeleine  was  founded  in  1764, 
but  not  finished  until  the  reign  of  Nap.  I.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  structure  is 
the  Pantheon.  The  city  is  still  richer  in  palaces,  of  which 
the  most,  celebrated  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city — 
the  Tuileries,  Louvre,  and  Palais  Royal.  The  Tuileries  is 
now  mostly  in  ruins.  The  LOUVRE  (which  see)  is  both  in 
architectural  respects  and  as  a  museum  of  art  the  grandest 
and  most  interesting  building  in  P.  The  Palais  Royal,  op- 
posite the  New  Louvre,  was  built  by  Richelieu  (1629-36). 
The  Palais  de  Justice,  situated  in  the  cite,  was  the  residence 
of  the  king  to  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  at  which  time 
it  was  assigned  to  the  Parl.  The  Palais  de  Luxembourg  is 
also  historically  interesting,  containing  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  modern  sculptures  and  pictures.  The  Palais  du 
Corps  L€gislatif,  opposite  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  has  the  form  of  a  Gr.  temple  with  a 
Corinthian  peristyle.  Other  noteworthy  public  buildings  are 
the  Hotel  des  Invalid.es,  an  imposing  pile,  crowned  by  a 
gilded  dome,  immediately  under  which  stands  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  Nap.  I.  In  the  Palais  de  1'Institut,  built  in  a  semi- 
circle, crowned  with  a  dome,  the  Fr.  Acad.  holds  its  meet- 
ings. Close  by  is  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts,  the  Mint,  the 
Bourse,  the  Central  Hall,  with  3200  stands  for  vegetables, 
fish,  poultry,  etc.  Of  the  numerous  theatres  of  P.,  the  most 
prominent  are  the  New  Opera,  Theatre  Francais,  L'Op^ra 
Comique,  Le  Vaudeville,  Les  Varietes,  Le  Palais  Royal,  etc. 
The  insts.  of  learning  and  education  are  grand.  At  the  head 
stand  the  Institut  de  France,  the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de 
France.  There  are  9  other  colls.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
Ecole  de  M&lecine,  Ecole  Militaire,  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures,  etc.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  prob- 
ably the  largest  and  richest  library  in  the  world,  contains 
3.000,000  vols.,  150,000  MSS.,  300,000  maps  and  plans,  beside 
other  scientific  treasures,  among  which  is  a  celebrated  cab- 
inet of  medals  and  antiques.  Other  important  libraries  are 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Mazarine,  de  1'Arsenal,  de  1'Universite,  etc. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  nat.  science  is  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes.  With  respect  to  commerce  and  industry, 
P  occupies  a  position  of  the  first  rank.  Characteristic  and 
often  unique  m  their  kinds  are  the  articles  of  luxury,  fash- 
ion, play,  knick-knacks,  bronzes,  leather  goods,  musical  in- 
struments, artificial  flowers,  shawls,  carpets,  tapestry,  etc. 
The  reason  is  that  in  Fr.  art  and  industry  walk  hand  m 
band  Among  its  charitable  insts.  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  Charite,  Pitie.  La  Riboisiere,  etc.  A  peculiar 
inst  is  the  Morgue,  in  which  the  bodies  found  in  the  Seine  are 
exposed  for  3  days.  The  most  interesting  among  the  ceme- 
teries are  du  Pere  Lachaise,  de  Montmartre,  and  du  Mont- 
parnasse ;  the  first  especially  is  very  famous.  P.  form|,  th< 
centre  of  the  railway  system  of  Fr.  Pop.  2,269,023.  [.From 
oriq.  art.  in  ./.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  XIEMANN.] 

Paris.  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Edgar  co..  111.,  has  a  large  trade 
and  important  Manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  3057 ;  1880,  4373 

Paris,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  on  a  tnbu- 
tarv  of  the  Licking  River,  is  an  important  cattle-market  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Bourbon  whiskey.  Pop. 
1870,  2655 ;  1880,  3204. 

Paris,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Paris,  Tenn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Paris,  R.  R.  Juno,  cap.  of  Lamar  co.,  Tex.,  near  R 
River,  is  centre  of  rich  cotton  region.    Pop.  MSB, 

Paris,  a  son  of  Priam,  the  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba, 
carried  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus.  king  of  Sparta, 
thereby  bringing  on  the  war  between  the  Grs.  and  Trojans. 
Being  wounded  during  the  siege  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  he  d. 
before  the  capture  of  the  city. 
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Paris  (JOHN  AYKTON),  M.  D.,b.  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  Aug. 
7,  1785,  grad.  in  med.  at  Caius  Coll.  1808 ;  resided  some  time 
in  Loud?,  and  several  yrs.  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  where  he 
founded  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall ;  returned 
to  Lond.  1817 ;  lectured  on  materia  medica  and  the  philos. 
of  med. :  invented  the  "tamping  bar,"  an  implement  coated 
with  copper  for  the  protection  of  miners  from  the  penis 
caused  by  the  sparks  emitted  from  iron  bars ;  wrote  Memoir 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  Pharmacologia,  or  the  Hist,  of  Med.  Substances, 
A  Treatise  on  Diet,  etc. :  became  pres.  of  the  Lond.  Coll.  of 
Phys.  1844,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  death,  at 
Lond.,  Dec.  24,  1856. 

Paris,  pah-re',  de  (Louis  PHILIPPE  ALBERT  D'ORLEANS), 
COMTE,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  b.  at  Paris  Aug  24,  1838 
He  WHS  only  4  yrs.  of  age  when,  by  the  accidental  death  of 
his  father,  the  due  d'Orleans,  he  became,  after  the  king, 
the  representative  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Scarcely  10 
yrs.  of  age,  the  revolution  of  1848  occurred,  when,  with  his 
mother  and  brother,  he  witnessed  the  stormy  scenes  m  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  the  duchess  had  pre- 
sented herself.  They  escaped  with  difficulty  from  thence, 
from  Paris,  and  from  Fr.  In  1849  the  duchess,  who  had  first 
repaired  to  Belg.,  rejoined  the  royal  family  at  Claremont, 
Eng.,  where,  under  her  care  and  in  Ger.,  his  education  was 
conducted.  Her  death  occurred  (May  18,  1858)  a  yr.  before 
he  attained  his  majority.  Travels  in  Or.,  Egypt,  and  the 
E.  occupied  the  subsequent  yr.  or  two,  and  in  Aug.  1861  the 
prince,  with  his  brother,  the  due  de  Chartres,  accompanied 
their  uncle,  the  prince  de  Joinville,  to  the  U.  S.  Though  an- 
ticipating but  a  few  months'  sojourn,  they  did  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  sympathy 
for  the  republic.  Their  proffer  or  gratuitous  services  was 
welcomed  by  the  Pres.  and  sec.  or  state.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan  with  rank  of 
capt.  During  their  short  career  in  the  field  no  opportunity 
was  lost  by  either  of  the  young  officers  to  serve  on  detached 
expeditions,  in  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  freely 
exposed  themselves.  An  imperious  necessity  compelled 
them  to  return  to  Europe,  leaving  as  soon  as  the  army 
reached  James  River  (July  2,  1862).  In  1864  the  count 
wedded  his  cousin,  the  princess  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  due  de  Montpensier.  On  his  return  to  Eng.  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  then 
in  distress  through  the  "  cotton  famine."  The  results  of  his 
protracted  labors  were  made  known  in  papers  written  for 
periodicals,  which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  a  work 
on  the  Worktngmen's  Associations  in  Eng.  Two  other  pub- 
lications, UAllemagne  nouvelle  and  L'Esprit  de  Conyue'te, 
show  the  count  in  the  broader  light  of  a  statesman  and 
profound  student  of  the  political  signs  of  the  times.  Ab- 
sorbing as  such  studies  must  have  been  to  one  in  his  position, 
they  have  not  excluded  devotion  to  a  yet  more  laborious 
work.  He  devoted  many  yrs.  after  he  bore  the  commis- 
sion of  a  capt.  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  to  writing  the  Hist, 
of  the  Civil  War  in  Amer.  J.  G.  BAKNARD. 

Paris  Green,  "  Scheele's  green,"  is  a  compound  of 
oxide  of  copper  and  arsenious  acid,  arsenlte  of  copper. 
White  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
caustic  potash-lye  11  parts  of  arsenious  acid  to  32  of  solid 
potash,  and  added  while  hot  to  a  hot  solution  of  32  parts  of 
blue  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper.  The  precipitate  that  falls 
has  a  very  rich,  bright,  and  peculiar  tint  of  green,  which  is 
difficult  to  obtain  by  other  means.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  poisons.  It  is  used  for  coloring  wall-paper  and 
other  ornamental  paper,  and  paper  for  binding  books,  and 
for  innumerable  other  uses. 

Paris,  Plaster  of.    See  GYPSUM. 

Park.  (EDWARDS  AMASA),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Dec.  29,  1808,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1826,  and  at  Andover 
Sem.  1831 :  became  in  1831  Congl.  pastor  at  Braintree,  Mass. ; 
was  1835-36  prof,  of  moral  and  intellectual  philos.  in  Amherst 
Coll. ;  held  the  Bartlett  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  in 
Andover  Theological  Sem.  1836-47,  and  in  the  latter  yr.  be- 
came Abbot  prof,  of  sacred  theol.  in  the  same  inst.  (resigned 
1881) ;  in  1869-70  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  E. ;  was  one  of 
the  prin.  eds.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  editor  of  Discourses 
and  Treatises  on  the  Atonement,  etc. 

Park  (MUNGO),  b.  at  Fowlshtels,  Selkirkshire,  Scot,,  Sept. 
10,  1771 ;  studied  surgery  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  1792-93  as- 
sistant surgeon  on  the  Worcester  Indiaman  ;  journeyed  up 
the  Gambia  and  visited  the  Niger  1795-97  ;  settled  as  a  sur- 
geon in  Scot. ;  took  command,  in  Jan.  1805,  of  a  small 
military  exploring  party  despatched  by  the  Afr.  Association 
and  the  Brit.  govt.  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Most 
of  his  party  d.  of  fever,  and  before  the  Niger  was  reached 
only  5  white  men  were  left  out  of  44.  The  party  built  for 
themselves  a  little  schooner,  with  which  they  descended 
the  Niger,  some  1500  m.,  when  they  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  a  large  party  of  natives. 

Park  (UOSWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct  1  1807 
grad.  at  Union  Coll.  and  at  W.  Pt.  1831,  and  until  Sept.  1836 
served  as  a  lieut.  of  engineers ;  was  prof,  of  nat.  philos  and 
chem.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1836-49 ;  took  orders  in  the  P  E 
Ch.  1843 ;  was  an  instructor  in  Conn.  1846-52,  pres.  of  Racine 
Coll.  1852-59,  chancellor  of  the  same  1859-63 ;  founded  in  1863 
a  school  at  Chicago.  Author  of  Pantology  Sketch  of  West 
Point,  a  Handbook  for  European  travel,  and  a  vol  of  orig- 
inal, translated,  and  selected  poems.  D.  July  16,  1869. 

Park  City,  Ut.    See  APPENDIX. 

I'arke  (JOHN  G.),  b.  near  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22  1827 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1849 ;  served  in  corps  of  topographical  en- 
gineers for  many  yrs.  as  chief  astron.  and  surveyor  in 
locating  the  N.  W.  boundary.  Appointed  brig.-gen.  of  vol- 
unteers Nov.  1861,  he  accompanied  Burnside  to  N  C  •  nro- 
"i°^d  ntovbe  maJ.--gen-  Au£-  1865*.  he  served  as  chief  of  staff 
of  the  9th  corps  m  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam,  and  on  Burnside's  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  retained  by  him  as  his  chief  of 
staff ;  was  m  command  of  the  9th  corps  during  its  march  to 
\  icksburg,  and  for  a  time  of  left  wing  of  Shermau's  army  •  iu 


command  of  a  division  of  the  9th  corps  on  Burnside's  reas- 
suming  command,  and  engaged  in  Tenn.  in  siege  of  Knox- 
ville,  etc.,  and  in  Richmond  campaign  of  1864,  again  attain- 
ing command  of  the  9th  corps  before  Petersburg  (Aug.  1864), 
which  he  retained  through  the  subsequent  operations.  In 
1864  he  became  a  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  for 
several  yrs.  had  charge  of  a  division  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  engineers  ;  colonel  in  1884. 

Parker,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Par'ker  (AMASA  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  June 
2,  1807  ;  was  prin.  of  Hudson  Acad.  1823 ;  grad.  in  1825  at 
Union  Coll.  ;  came  to  the  bar  in  1828.  and  practised  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  ;  entered  the  legislature  in  1833 ;  was  chosen  a  regent 
of  the  univ.  1835 ;  M.  C.  1837-39 ;  became  in  1844  vice-chan- 
cellor of  New  York,  a  circuit  judge,  and  afterward  a  judge 
of  the  State  supreme  court ;  in  1859  was  appointed  U.  S. 
dist.  atty.  He  prepared  6  vols.  of  law  reports ;  was  one 
of  the  eds.  of  the  third  edition  of  Judge  Tapping  Reeve's 
Law  of  Baron  and  Feme,  etc. 

Parker  (FOXHALL  A.),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  5,  1821,  was 
appointed  a  mdpn.  in  the  U.  S.  N.  1837;  grad.  from  the 
Naval  School  at  Phila.  1843 ;  served  against  the  Fla.  Ind- 
ians, on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron ;  lieut.  1850 ;  served  at  the  Washington  navy  -  yard  as 
executive  officer  1861-62 ;  co-operated  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  several  occasions  in  command  of  seamen ;  on 
garrison-duty  at  Ft.  Ellsworth  and  in  building  Ft.  Dahlgren  ; 
drilled  some  2000  seamen  in  the  exercise  of  artil.  and  small- 
arms,  thereby  promoting  in  no  small  degree  the  success  of 
Admiral  Foote's  operations  with  the  Miss,  flotilla ;  com- 
mander July  1862 ;  commanded  the  steam-gunboat  Mahaska 
(1862-6o),  and  the  Wabash  off  Charleston  June  to  Sept.  1863, 
most  of  which  time  was  spent  on  Morris  Island  in  charge  of 
a  naval  battery  ;  commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  consist- 
ing at  one  time  of  42  vessels,  from  Dec.  1863  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  frequently  engaged  with  the  enemy :  was 
promoted  to  capt.,  "  for  good  service  during  the  rebellion," 
July  1866 ;  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  N.  Atlantic  fleet  1872 ; 
ordered  to  special  duty  at  Wash.  Aug.  1872,  and  appointed 
chief  signal-officer  of  the  navy  July  1873.  In  1863  he  prepared, 
by  order  of  the  navy  dept.,  systems  of  Fleet  Tactics  under 
Steam  and  Squadron  Tactics  under  Steam  ;  in  1865,  The  Naval 
Howitzer  Anoat;  and  in  1866,  The  Naval  Hoivitzer  Ashore; 
all  of  which  are  text-books  at  the  Naval  Acad.  In  Dec. 
1874  he  was  appointed,  chief  of  staff  of  the  united  fleets  un- 
der command  of  Admiral  Case  which  were  assembled  for 
instruction  in  tactics  in  the  Fla.  waters ;  supt.  U.  S.  Naval 
Acad.  July  1878.  He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  «/.'* 
Univ.  C'yc.  D.  June  10, 1879. 

Parker  (JAMES),  b.  at  Bethlehem,  N.  J.,  Mar.  3,  1776, 
grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1793  ;  inherited  immense  landed  es- 
tates ;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  J.  legislature  for  many  yrs. ; 
M.  C.  1833-37  ;  member  of  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion 1844 ;  pres.  of  the  State  Historical  Society  ;  gave  to  Rut- 
gers Coll.  the  land  upon  which  its  buildings  were  erected. 
D.  Apr.  1,  1868. 

Parker  (JOEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Jan.  25, 1795, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  1811 ;  became  in  1815  a  lawyer  at  Keene, 
N.  H. ;  a  judge  of  the  N.  H.  supreme  court  1833,  chief- 
justice  1838;  in  1840  chairman  of  a  committee  to  revise  the 
laws  of  the  State ;  was  in  1847  a  law-prof,  in  Harvard. 
Author  of  treatises  on  The  Three  Power*  of  Govt.,  Non-exten- 
sion of  Slavery,  The  Eight  of  Secession,  etc.  D.  Aug.  17, 1875. 

Parker  (JOEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1799, 
grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1824 ;  was  ordained  1826 ;  held  pas- 
torates in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  Phila.,  and  New- 
ark, put  principally  in  New  York ;  was  pres.  of  the  Union 
Theological  Sem.  and  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  1840-42;  wrote 
several  religious  works,  and  was  for  a  time  associate  ed.  of 
the  Presb.  Quarterly  Review.  D.  May  2,  1873. 

Parker  (JOEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24, 
1816,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  in  1839 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842 ;  was  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature in  1847 ;  subsequently  was  county  attorney.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  he  was  made  maj.-gen.  of 
volunteers,  in  1862  was  elected  gov.  of  N.  J.,  and  again 
elected  in  1871.  In  the  national  Dem.  convention  of  1876  he 
was  among  those  prominently  named  as  a  possible  nominee 
for  Pres.  of  the  U.  S. 

Parker  (MATTHEW),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich,  Eng.,  Aug.  6, 
1504,  ed.  at  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Cambridge;  took  priests' 
orders  1527,  and  the  same  yr.  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  his  coll. ; 
chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  1533,  dean  of  Stoke  Clare  Coll., 
Suffolk,  1535,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  1537,  prebendary  of 
Ely  1541,  master  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  1544,  dean  of  Lin- 
coln 1552 ;  was  deprived  by  Queen  Mary  1553  for  having 
married ;  appointed  abp.  of  Canterbury  in  1559.  The  Bish- 
ops' Bible  was  printed  at  his  expense.  Later  he  became  an 
enemy  of  conventicles  and  of  the  nonconforming  spirit.  He 
pub.  A.-S.  and  other  early  Eng.  chronicles.  D.  May  17,  1575. 

Parker  (PETER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  June 
18,  1804,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1831 ;  studied  theol.  and  med. 
at  New  Haven ;  went  to  Canton,  China,  as  a  missionary 
1834 ;  established  a  hospital,  in  which  more  than  2000  pa- 
tients were  treated  the  first  yr. ;  had  great  success  both  in 
surgery  and  med.,  and  trained  many  Chi.  students  ;  visited 
the  Loo-Choo  Islands  and  Japan  1837 ;  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
1840-42;  became  interpreter  and  sec.  of  legation  to  the 
Amer.  mission  in  Chi.  1845,  retaining  charge  of  the  hospital ; 
acted  as  charge  d'affaires  during  the  absence  of  the  minister ; 
again  visited  the  U.  S.  1855,  but  went  to  Chi.  the  same  yr.  as 
com.  with  power  to  revise  the  treaty ;  returned  to  Amer. 
1857  ;  has  been  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  and  has 
filled  other  honorable  scientific  posts. 

Parker  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
28,  1744,  grad.  at  Harvard  1764  ;  was  an  instructor  for  9  yrs. ; 
ordained  to  the  Anglican  ministry  1774  by  the  bp.  of  Lond. ; 
until  1779"  assistant  minister,  and  then  rector  of  Trinity  ch., 
Boston ;  in  1804  consecrated  bp.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Mass.  D,  Dec.  6,  1804. 
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Parker  (THEODORE),  b.  at  Lexington.  Mass.,  Aug.  24, 
1810,  was  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Parker,  who  command- 
ed the  company  of  minutemen  fired  on  by  Brit,  troops  at 
Lexington  Apr.  19,  1775  :  was  distinguished'in  childhood  for 
a  precocious  memory  ;  studied  Lat.,  Gr.,  and  mental  philos. 
while  working  on  the  farm  or  in  the  tool-shop ;  taught 
school  at  the  age  of  17 ;  studied  at  Lexington  Acad. ;  enter- 
ed Harvard  Coll.  1830,  but  did  not  pursue  the  regular  course, 
being  obliged  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  home  and  teach 
private  classes  at  Boston  and  Watertown ;  entered  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  Sch.ool  1834,  grad.  1836 :  was  settled  at 
W.  Koxbury  as  pastor  of  the  Second  (Unitarian)  church 
June  1837 ;  soon  arrived  at  religious  views  widely  differing 
from  those  of  conservative  Units. ;  laid  down  the  principles 
of  his  new  transcendental  system  in  a  series  of  5  lectures 
delivered  at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  published  under 
the  title  A  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  6  Sermotufor  the  Times ;  wrote  articles 
in  the  Dial ;  pub.  a  vol.  of  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings, and  a  translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.; 
spent  nearly  2  yrs.  travelling  in  Europe  ;  returned  to  Boston 
in  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  a  controversy  grew  warm  with- 
in the  Unitarian  denomination,  arising  from  the  act  of 
several  pastors  of  chs.  at  Boston,  who  admitted  him  to 
their  pulpits.  As  the  result,  Mr.  P.  established  an  organiza- 
tion at  Boston  known  as  the  "  Twenty  -  eighth  Congrega- 
tional Society  "  (1846),  which  worshipped  at  the  Melodeon, 
and  subsequently  for  many  yrs.  at  the  Music  Hall ;  founded 
and  edited  for  3  yrs.  the  Mass.  Quarterly ;  was  indicted  in 
the  U.  S.  court  (June  1854)  for  resistance  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in  the  case  of  Anthony  Burns,  but  was  never 
brought  to  trial ;  pub.  several  vols.  of  speeches,  addresses, 
and  sermons,  and  many  single  sermons  ;  continued  preach- 
ing until  Jan.  1859,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of 
bleeding  at  the  lungs.  D.  at  Florence,  It.,  May  10, 1860. 

Parker  (WILLAKD),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyndeborough, 
N.  1L,  Sept.  2,  1802,  grad.  at  Harvard  1826;  studied  med. 
and  surgery ;  became  prof,  of  anat.  in  the  Vt.  Med.  Coll., 
and  also  in  that  of  Berkshire  1830  ;  prof,  of  surgery  in  the 
latter  inst.  1833,  and  at  Cincinnati  1836 ;  spent  some  time  in 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Lond. ;  was  for  30  yrs.  (1839-69) 
prof,  of  surgery  in  the  New  York  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons, 
after  which  he  exchanged  into  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery. 
In  1854  he  first  described  and  reported  cases  of  what  is  now 
known  as  "  malignant  pustule."  He  became  pres.  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton  in  1865 ;  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  concussion  of 
the  nerves  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  nerve-centres, 
and  has  made  important  discoveries  in  practical  surgery, 
including  the  operation  of  cystotomy  for  the  relief  of 
chronic  cystitis,  and  that  for  the  cure  of  abscess  of  the 
"  appendix  vermiformis.''  He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds. 
of  J.'«  Univ.  Cyc.  D.  Apr.  25,  1884. 

Par'kersburg,  on  R.  R.,  Butler  co.,  la.,  18  m.  W.  of 
Cedar  Falls.  Pop.  1880,  652. 

Parkersburg,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wood  co..  West 
Va.,  on  the  O.  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha ; 
possesses  great  facilities  for  manufactures  and  oil-refining, 
and  has  several  lines  of  steamers  on  the  O.  and  the  Little 
Kanawha.  Pop.  1870.  5546 ;  1880,  6582. 

Parker's  Landing,  R.  R.  June.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  Pop.  not  given  in  census. 

Parkes'lne  [named  from  its  inventor],  a  substitute  for 
vulcanized  india-rubber  and  for  gutta-percha,  was  originally 
a  compound  of  castor  oil  and  gun-cotton,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  as  good  or  better  results  can  be  obtained  from 
cheaper  materials.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  vulcanite  or  gutta-percha  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used. 

Parkliurst  (CHARLES  HENRY).  See  APPENDIX. 
Park'nian  (FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston  June  4,  1788, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1807 ;  studied  divinity  with  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  and  in  Edinburgh ;  was  1813-49  pastor  of  the  New  North 
ch.,  Boston  (Unit.).  Author  of  The  Offering  of  Sympathy  ; 
founder  of  the  P.  professorship  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School.  D.  Nov.  12,  1852. 

Park  man  (FRANCIS,  JR.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 
1823,  grad.  at  Harvard  1844  ;  travelled  in  the  far  W.  and  in 
Europe,  and  in  spite  of  a  severe  chronic  disease,  accom- 
panied by  partial  blindness,  has  attained  a  high  rank  as  an 
historian.  His  prin.  work  is  Ft:  and  Eng.  in  N.  Amer.,  of 
which  the  following  parts  have  appeared  :  Hist,  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  Pioneers  of  Ft:,  The  Discovery  of  the  Great 
W.,  T'he  Jesuits  in  N.  Amer. 

Parliament,  British.  The  origin  of  parliamentary 
govt.  in  Eng.,  like  that  of  many  other  Brit,  insts.,  is  involved 
fii  much  obscurity.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
alike  in  Sax.  and  Norman  times  the  Eng.  people  had  always 
some  share  in  making  the  laws  whereby  they  were  gov- 
erned. The  Witenagemote  (or  assembly  of  the  wise)  of  the 
Sax.  period,  and  the  P.  (or  free-speaking  council),  which  is 
traceable  both  in  etymology  and  function  to  Norman  in- 
fluence, were  at  once  the  outgrowth  and  the  guardians  of 
popular  rights  and  liberties.  The  taxes  and  crown  levies 
could  only  be  raised  through  the  sanction  of  the  people 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  Brit 
govt.  that  there  ought  to  be  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. Successive  sovereigns  after  the  Conquest  (1  B)  hac 
encroached  upon  popular  prerogative,  until,  in  the  reign  ol 
King  John,  the  evil  culminated  in  practical  absolutism  01 
the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  result  was  a  violent  recoil  and 
a  resolute  demand  for  the  restoration  of  baronial  and  pop- 
ular rights,  which  led  to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  on 
the  field  of  Runnymede  (1215).  The  Great  Charter  of  King 
John  is  the  oldest  constitutional  document  extant  in  i^ng. 

I.  Of  what  does  P.  consist?— The  imperial  P.  consists  of  the 
queen,  the  lords,  and  the  commons.    The  3  estates  < 
realm  are  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the 
commons.    The  sovereign  is  the  executive  authority,  and  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  will  of  P. ;  but  in 


he  matter  of  legislation  the  sovereign  is  no  more  than  a 
constituent  part  of  P.  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  3 
estates  of  the  realm.  In  ordinary  times  there  can  be  no 
meeting  of  P.  unless  the  monarch  is  present  at  the  opening 
of  it,  either  in  person  or  by  corns. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  constituted  as  follows :  I.  Lords 
Spiritual  (2  archbishops,  24  English  bishops) ;  II.  Lords  Tem- 
)oral  (5  peers  of  the  blood  royal.  21  dukes,  18  marquises, 
111  earls,  24  viscounts,  242  barons,  16  Scotch  representative 
jeers,  28  Irish  representative  peers). 

The  creation  of  peerages  is  vested  unreservedly  in  the 
>own.  All  peerages  are  hereditary,  the  House  of  Lords 
laving  decided  that  a  life-peer  cannot,  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber, discharge  any  legislative  functions.  The  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peers  are  elected  for  1  P.,  the  electors  being  those 
Scotch  peers  whose  titles  are  older  than  the  union  with  Scot. 
The  Irish  representative  peers  sit  for  life,  and  are  elected  by 
;he  whole  body  of  Irish  peers,  no  matter  from  what  period 
their  titles  date. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  constituted  as  follows :  489 
members  from  Eng.  and  Wales  (including  5  members  for  3 
univs.),  60  members  from  Scot.  (2  univ.  members),  and  103 
members  from  Ire.  (2  univ.  members). 

Certain  persons  are  disqualified  to  sit  in  P.  Minors, 
lunatics,  outlaws,  and  aliens  are  excluded  ;  so  also  are  the 
common -law  judges,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  chs.  of 
Eng.  and  S,cot.,  and  R.  Cath.  priests ;  likewise  pensioners 
under  the  Crown  during  pleasure  or  for  a  term  of  yrs.,  con- 
tractors with  govt.,  members  of  the  India  council,  and  peers 
of  P.  By  the  act  of  1858  property  qualification  has  been 
abolished.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
resign  his  seat ;  but  if  he  accept  any  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  his  seat  is  vacated  ipso  facto.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  now  elected  by  secret  ballot  in  all 
the  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  univs.  No  religious  test  whatsoever  is  imposed 
upon  members,  the  only  oath  taken  by  them  being  the  oath 
or  allegiance. 

II.  The  Powers  of  P.— The  House  of  Lords  has  2  functions, 
the  legislative  and  the  judicial.     In  legislation  it  acts  in 
concert  with  the  queen  and  the  Commons,  the  assent  of  all 
3  being  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a  bill,  which  then  be- 
comes an  act  of  P.    Practically,  the  law-lords  alone  sit  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  though  every  peer  has  a  legal  right  to 
take  part  in  trying  appeals.   The  criminal  cases  which  come 
before  the  House  of  Lords  are  those  in  which  a  person  is 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  or  those  in  which  a  true  bill 
has  been  found  by  a  grand  jury  against  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
Every  peer,  when  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  the  house, 
has  a  right,  with  leave,  to  enter  a  protest  on  the  journals. 
When  sitting  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  gives  judgment  on 
his  honor,  and  not  on  his  oath  ;  but  when  summoned  as  a 
witness  in  any  cause,  he  must  be  sworn.    All  bills  affecting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  peers  must  originate  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  they  may  not  be  amended,  but  may 
be  rejected  by  the  Commons.    The  House  of  Commons  is 
vested  with  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  and  voting  money 
for  the  public  service.    Election  petitions  are  tried  by  the 
common-law  judges.    Both  branches  of  the  legislature  nave 
certain  privileges  and  powers  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  dignity,  independence,  and  honor. 

III.  The  forms  of  P.— P.  assembles  on  the  summons  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  although  the  law  provides  that  not  more 
than  an  interval  of  3  yrs.  shall  elapse  from  the  dissolution 
of  one  P.  to  the  assembling  of  the  next,  the  practice  of 
voting  money  for  the  public  service  annually  has  rendered 
this  statute  superfluous,  as  the  govt.  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  an  annual  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Should  the  sovereign  die  between  the  dissolution  of  a  P. 
and  the  issuing  of  writs  for  a  new  election,  the  old  P. 
revives  and  may  continue  to  sit  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
6  months.    At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  queen 
states  her  reasons  for  convening  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  legislation  contemplated  by  her 
ministers.    This  statement  is  known  as  "  the  speech  from 
the  throne,"  and  is  either  delivered  personally  or  by  corns. 
Adjournment  is  decided  by  each  house  for  itself,  but  pro- 
ro°-ation  and  dissolution  are  the  sole  acts  of  the  sovereign. 
A  P.  expires  at  the  end  of  7  yrs.    The  sovereign,  however, 
usually  puts  an  end  to  it  by  dissolution,  and  does  not  allow 
it  to  expire  by  efflux  of  time.    When  the  estimates  are  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  member  may  move  and 
carry  the  reduction  of  a  vote,  but  no  additional  grant  of 
public  money  can  be  made  without  a  recommendation  from 
the  queen.    A  member  of  either  house  cannot  be  questioned 
outside  of  P.  for  anything  he  has  said  in  his  place  ;  but  if 
he  afterward  publish  his  speech,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  fo 
libellous  imputations,  and  is  not  protected  by  the  prn 

of  his  position  as  a  member  of  P.    The  persons  of  members 
are  free  from  arrest  in  civil  causes,  but  they  may  be  ad- 
judged bankrupts,  and  their  goods  are  liable  to  dist 
legal  process,  like  those  of  private  citizens      Every  bi 
before  it  becomes  an  act,  must  be  read  3  times  ir 
house,  and  also  be  reviewed  clause  by  clause  in  »<»romtt*eg 
of  the  whole  house  or  by  a  select  committee.    V\  hen  a  W 
has  passed  both  houses,  the  sovereign's  assent  is (given 
usually  by  commission,  the  Commons  being  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  •£•*«"*  «*«£ 
head,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  queen  s  wiU     (See 
Rules   Orders,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding  of  the  House  of  0 
.ituteo,  v»«wv|  v.  -n.'^^,,.  tia~A\  \     f  Tfrnin  nrifj    art.  in 


bracing^ the  actual  provs.  of  P.  and  Piaeenza. 

iparma  citv  of  N.  It.,  situated  in  the  great  plain  of 
Lombanly,'abouyt  ?2  m.  S.  of  the  Po  and  75  m  **£&£ 
Tt  is  in  direct  railway  communication  with  all  the  large 
"w^s  o ?  pfednfont,  Lmbardy,  and  Venetia  The .towg 
is  circular  in  form,  is  surrounded  by  bastions,  and  i 
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divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Parma.  The 
streets  are  in  good  condition,  the  squares  large,  and  the 
public  promenade,  near  the  castle,  is  pleasantly  shaded 
with  trees.  Among  the  public  buildings  should  be  noticed 
the  cathedral  (Rom.  Byzantine,  begun  in  1060  and  conse- 
rnited  by  Paschal  II.  1106)  ;  the  baptistery  (begun  in  1196),  a 
fine  specimen  of  Lombard  arch.  ;  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni 
Evangelista  ;  the  Madonna  della  Steccata,  a  ch.  of  the  Re- 
naissance. The  municipal  museum,  the  acad.  of  fine  arts, 
the  school  of  design,  and  the  Farnese  theatre  are  all  in  the 
great  building  known  as  the  Pilotta,  which  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  a  colossal  ducal  palace  never  completed. 
There  is  a  univ.  here,  and  a  library  of  150,000  vols.  P.  owes 
its  chief  attraction  to  the  masterpieces  of  Correggio  in  the 
acad.  of  fine  arts,  and  to  his  well-preserved  frescoes  in 
Camera  di  San  Paolo.  There  is  little  business  activity  in 
P.  beyond  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  prov.,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  silk,  grain,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Pop.  45,217. 

Parma,  Duke  of.    See  FARNESE  (ALEXANDER). 

Parmen'ldes  [ilap/aewfiifs].  son  of  Pyrrhes,  and  the 
most  notable  of  the  philos.  of  the  Eleatic  School,  was  b.  at 
Elea,  a  Phoctean  colony  situated  in  Lucania,  about  the  yr. 
519  B.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Xenophanes, 
and  to  have  adopted  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  govt.  of  his  native  city, 
and  appears  to  have  attained  a  ripe  old  age. 

Writings.—  The  only  work  of  P.  known  to  the  ancs.  was 
On  Nature  (n*pi  <J>t;<rea>«),  written  in  dactylic  hexameters.  It 
was  divided  into  8  parts  :  1,  An  introduction  ;  2,  a  treatise 
On  Truth  ;  and  3,  a  treatise  On  Opinion.  The  known  extant 
fragments  of  P.  are  comprised  in  something  less  than  160 
hexameters. 

Philosophy.  —  P.  was  the  greatest  of  the  pre  -  Socratic 
thinkers.  The  kernel  of  his  thought  is  the  notion  of  pure 
Being,  which  he  identifies  with  pure  Thinking.  Pure  Being 
alone  Is.  Non-Being  and  all  the  array  of  finite  thoughts  and 
things  which  its  assumption  entails  are  delusions.  In  oppo- 
sition to  pure  Being  stands  not  only  non-Being,  but  the 
whole  sensuous  world,  with  its  innumerable  finite  objects. 
Though  the  latter  is  mere  delusion,  P.  has  nevertheless 
given  us  a  theory  of  it  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  which 
is  a  sort  of  cosmogony.  The  ground  of  all  delusion  and 
finitude  is  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  negative  or 
of  non-Being,  which  gives  the  antitheses  we  find  in  nature  — 
light,  dark,  fire,  earth.  Out  of  these  are  woven  the  sensuous 
world,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  spheres, 
the  inmost  (the  earth)  and  the  outmost  (the  firmament)  be- 
ing solid,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  commingled  light 
and  darkness.  The  predominance  of  the  one  element  or  the 
other  determines  the  nature  of  each  particular  object.  (See 
ZELLER,  PhUos.  der  Oriechen,  vol.  i.)  [From  wig.  art.  in  </.'« 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  THOMAS  DAVIDSON.] 

Parnalitba,  par-nah-ee'ban,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in 
lat.  11°  S.,  in  the  prov.  of  Goyaz,  flows  N.,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  prov.  of  Piauhi  and  Maranhao,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  about  750  m. 

Parnas'suB,  a  mt.  of  Gr.  in  the  dist.  of  Phocis,  rises 
8068  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  3  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  yr.  ;  its  sides  are 
covered  with  beautiful  forests.  In  anc.  times  it  was  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Parnell  (CHARLES  STEWART).    See  APPENDIX. 

Parr,  the  young  of  the  salmon  of  Europe,  and  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  corresponding  state  of  other  species  after 
the  fry  stage  and  before  that  of  smolt.  It  is  distinguished 
by  cross  bands. 

Parr  (CATHARINE).    See  CATHARINE  PARR. 

Parr  (THOMAS),  commonly  known  as  Old  Parr,  b.  at 
Wmnington,  Shropshire,  late  in  the  15th  century  ;  was  taken 
to  Lond.  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  Sept.  1635,  and  introduced 
at  court  as  being  152  yrs.  old.  D.  at  Lond.  Nov.  15,  1635 

Par'rls  (ALBION  KEITH),  b.  at  Hebron,  Me.,  Jan.  19,  1788, 
pad.  at  Dartmouth  1806  ;  came  to  the  bar  1809  ;  became  a 
lawyer  of  Paris,  Me.  (then  Mass.)  ;  entered  early  into  public 
life  ;  M.  C.  from  Mass.  1815-19  ;  appointed  in  1818  U.  S.  dist. 
judge  ;  removed  to  Portland  ;  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Me.  constitutional  convention  1819:  became 
°!  P,robat;e  1820-  gov.  of  Me.  1822-27,  U.  S.  Senator 
8,  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1828-36,  second 

^ri?f  the  U'  S'  treasurv  1836-50,  mayor  of  Portland 
w*.  .  reb.  11,  1857. 
Par'rot  [froin  Fr.  perroquet],  a  name  in  its  widest  sense 
applied  to  all  the  Psittacidae,  and  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
employed  for  the  moderate-sized  species,  like  the  green  and 
gray  parrots,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  parroquetg 
macaws,  lories,  cockatoos,  etc. 

,  palTot-.Ifish,  a  name  applied  to  many  fishes  of  the 
family  .Scandae. 

nEPSPa?  ™t°?££T  PARKE.R),  b.  at  Lee,  N.  H.,  Oct.  5,  1804, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1824  :  remained  at  the  Military  Acad  as 

issistant  prof  .  until  1829  ;  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance 
corps  in  1836,  in  which  yr.  he  resigned  and  accepted  the 
supenntendency  of  the  W.  Pt.  iron  and  cannon  foundry, 
la?/1^'  X  V'.;  Jud*e  of  court  of  common  pleas,  Putnam 
co  1844-47  ;  was  inventor  of  the  system  of  rifled  guns  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  of  their  projectiles.  D.Dec  24  1877 

n  ,?,r,/ry  lslr  WILLIAM  EDWARD),  b.  at  Bath,  Eng  ./Dec 
0;  entered  the  navy  1803;  was  engaged  in  the  naval 
service  on  the  Amer.  coast  during  the  war  of  1812  ;  was  a 
member  of  Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  expedition  1818;  com- 


.  0'  with  which  he  pen- 

.  within  the  Arctic  circle  than  any  pre- 
vious explorer,  thereby  gaining  a  reward  of  £5000  offered 
by  Part.  :  made  other  expeditions  1821-23  and  1826,  in  the 
of  which  he  penetrated  farther  N.  than  any  earlier  navi- 
gator ;  was  knighted  1829  ;  became  rear-admiral  1852,  lieut  - 
§°70'«f  Greenwich  Hospital  1R53,  and  d.  at  Ems,  Ger.,  July 
8,  1855.    He  pub.  narratives  of  all  his  voyages. 
Parceelnm.    See  PARSEES. 
Par  sees  [Per.  pdrsi]  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 


modern  followers  of  Zoroaster.  When,  in  651  A.  D.,  Per. 
was  conquered  and  subjugated  by  the  Arabs,  the  whole  pop. 
was  converted  to  Islam.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  Pers. 
continued  to  cling  to  the  national  faith,  and  these  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecutions.  Most  of  them  emigrated  to 
the  W.  coast  of  India  and  settled  at  Bombay,  Surat,  Nawsari, 
Ahmedabad,  etc.  Those  remaining  in  Per.  were  hard  pressed ; 
they  decreased  in  numbers  and  sank  into  poverty.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  went  to  India,  prospered  much. 

Pars'ley  [Fr.  persil ;  Ger.  Peter 'silie ;  Gr.  nerpo<Tf\ivov], 
the  Petroselinum  sativum,  a  biennial  umbelliferous  herb  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  There  are  many  varieties.  The  leaves 
of  most  are  used  in  garnishing  meats.  Others  are  sometimes 
cultivated  for  the  root,  which  resembles  the  parsnip.  The 
root  of  common  P.  has  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 

Pars'iiip,  formerly  often  written  Pastiiip  (Pastlnaca 
sativa),  an  umbelliferous  plant,  usually  biennial,  is  found 
wild  in  8.  and  Central  Europe,  in  Eng.,  and  in  the  S.  parts  of 
Rus.  Asia.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
wild  and  the  cultivated  P.,  the  root  of  the  latter  being 
larger,  without  branches,  softer,  and  more  fleshy.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  light  rich  soil.  The  Guernsey  P.  has  a  root  4 
ft.  long  ;  the  Dutch,  only  from  20  to  30  inches.  The  wild  P. 
has  an  acrid  taste,  and  sometimes  malignant  consequences 
when  eaten ;  the  cultivated  assumes  the  same  acrid  taste  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  in  spring. 

Pardons,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Labette  co.,  Kan.,  has 
extensive  car- works  and  machine-shops.  Pop.  1880,  4199. 

Parsons  (LEWIS  E.),  a  native  of  N.  Y.  ;  became  in  1841 
a  Whig  politician  and  successful  lawyer  of  Talladega  co., 
Ala. ;  became  a  Douglas  Dem.  in  1860,  and  was  a  U.  man 
throughout  the  c.  war ;  in  1865  provisional  gov.  of  Ala.  under 
Pres.  Johnson,  and  was  unanimously  sent  to  U.  S.  Senate, 
but  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

Parsons  (RICHARD  C.),  b.  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  10, 
1826,  went  to  O.  1847 ;  studied  law  at  Cleveland,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1851 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  1857-61,  and  its  speaker  1859-61 :  was  offered  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  the  mission  to  Chili,  but  declined ;  served 
(1861-62)  as  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue  at  Cleveland  1862-66,  marshal  of  supreme  court 
of  U.  S.  1866-72,  M.  C.  1873-75. 

Parsons  (SAMUEL  HOLDEN),  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  May  14, 
1737,  grad.  at  Harvard  1756 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1759  ;  rep.  in  the  legislature  many  yrs.  in  succes- 
sion from  1762  ;  became  king's  atty.  1774,  when  he  removed 
to  New  London  ;  member  of  the  Conn,  committee  of  corre- 
spondence 1775,  in  which  yr.  he  took  command  of  the  6th 
Conn,  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston ;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  L.  I. ;  chosen  by  Cong,  brig.-gen.  Aug.  1776 ;  suc- 
ceeded Putnam  in  command  of  the  Conn,  line  1779 ;  became 
maj.-gen.  Oct.  1780;  practised  law  at  Middletown  after  the 
peace  ;  com.  to  treat  with  the  Miami  Indians  1785  ;  member 
of  the  Conn,  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  const,  of 
the  U.  S.  Jan.  1788 ;  appointed  by  Washington  first  judge  of 
the  N.  W.  Terr. ;  was  com.  of  Conn,  to  purchase  from  the 
Wyandot  Indians  the  tract  in  N.  E.  O.  known  as  the  Conn, 
or  W.  Reserve  1789  ;  settled  near  the  O.  River  ;  pub.  a  paper 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  W.  States  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Amer.  Acad.  D.  Nov.  17,  1789. 

Parsons  (THEOPHILUS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  Feb. 
24,  1750,  grad.  at  Harvard  1769 ;  taught  school  at  Falmouth 
(now  Portland) ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  1774 ;  re- 
turned to  Byfield  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  Fal- 
mouth by  a  Brit,  squadron  in  Oct.  1775 ;  began  legal  practice 
at  Newburyport  1777 ;  a  member  of  the  patriotic  association 
called  the  "  Essex  Junto,"  and  author  of  the  pamphlet 
known  as  the  Essex  Result  (1778),  which  contributed  largely 
to  the  defeat  of  the  State  constitution  then  proposed  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  establishment  of  the  prevailing  N.  Eng. 
school  of  constitutional  doctrine ;  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Ipswich  in  1779  which  framed  a  new  const.,  and 
of  the  convention  of  1788  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
const. ;  several  times  elected  to  the  State  legislature  ;  re- 
moved to  Boston  1800,  attained  the  highest  position  at  the 
Mass,  bar,  and  became  in  1806  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
Decisions,  which  fill  vols.  ii.  to  x.  of  the  Mass.  Reports,  have 
given  him  a  vast  legal  reputation.  (See  his  Life,  by  his  son.) 
D.  Oct.  30,  1813. 

Parsons  (THEOPHILUS),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  May  17, 1797,  grad.  at  Harvard  1815 ; 
studied  law  ;  visited  Europe  ;  practised  some  yrs.  at  Taun- 
ton,  and  afterward  at  Boston  ;  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  N.  Amer.  Review  and  other  periodicals ;  founded  the 
U.  S.  Literary  Gazette;  wrote  3  vols.  of  Essays  in  support  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Swedenborgian  or  "  New  Jerusalem  " 
Ch. ;  became  in  1847  Dane  prof,  of  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School ;  was  author  of  some  15  vols.  of  legal  treatises,  of  a 
Memoir  of  Chief-Justice  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  Deus  Homo, 
The  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  and  several  minor  religious 
treatises,  and  of  The  Political,  Personal,  and  Property  Rights 
of  a  Citizen  of  the  U.  S.  D.  Jan.  26,  1882. 

Parsons  College,  situated  at  Fairfield,  la.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  with  the 
Chicago  and  S.  W.  R.  R.,  was  founded  by  the  late  Lewis  B. 
Parsons,  a  citizen  of  la.,  who  d.  in  Keokuk,  la.,  in  1856,  and 
in  his  will  directed  his  sons  and  executors  to  locate  and 
found  a  coll.,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Presbs.  of  la. 
On  Feb.  24,  1875,  Gen.  L.  B.  Parsons,  having  selected  a  board 
of  trustees  and  transferred  to  them  the  legacy,  valued  at 
$40,000,  founded  the  coll.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  will.  The  citizens  of  Fairfield  contributed  to  the 
inst.  for  its  location  $27,000.  A  course  of  3  yrs.  for  the 
preparatory  dept.  and  4  yrs.  for  the  collegiate  was  arranged, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  degree  of  B.  A.  is  conferred.  The 
preparatory  dept.  opened  Sept.  8,  1875,  and  in  1876  there 
were  on  the  roll  62  students.  The  college  was  tendered  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Presb.  Synod  of  la.  South,  Oct.  22,  1875. 
A  freshman  class  was  organized  in  Sept.  1876. 


PARTHENOGENESIS— PARTIES,  POLITICAL,  OF  THE  I".  S. 


Partlienogen'esls  [Gr.  TrapS^o?,  "virgin,"  and  yeVeen.?, 
"  production  "J,  in  animal  biology,  the  production  of  young 
by  a  female  without  fecundation  by  a  male.  This  defini- 
tion excludes  all  cases  of  alternate  generation  and  all  in- 
stances of  foatation  by  inclusion.  True  P.  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  from  the  ovum,  by  the  normal  course 
of  gestation,  without  sexual  congress.  For  example,  it 
is  certain  that  the  eggs  from  which  male  or  drone  bees 
are  hatched  are  laid  by  unimpregnated  bees.  P.,  alternate 
generation,  gemmation,  etc.,  have  been  grouped  together 
as  agamic  or  individual  reproduction.  Not  one  instance  of 
either  in  any  of  the  vertebrate  animals  has  been  observed 
by  any  scientist. 

Par'tlieiioii  [HapOevuv ,  from  irapOeVos,  the  "  virgin,"  a 
title  of  Athena],  a  noble  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos  at 
Athens.  It  was  built  by  Pericles  about  438  B.  c.  The  archs. 
were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  and  a  part  of  the  sculptured 
decorations  were  from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  It  stands  upon 
the  Acropolis.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  built  of  the  best 
Pentelic  marble,  228  ft.  long  and  101  ft.  wide.  There  were  46 
columns  in  its  peristyle.  Its  end  porticoes  have  8  columns 
each,  and  the  sides  17  each,  reckoning  the  corner  columns 
twice.  Its  walls  are  66  ft.  high.  It  is  regarded  as  the  finest 
production  of  Gr.  arch. 

Par'thla,  an  ancient  territory  of  W.  Asia,  was  situated 
S.  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
modern  Per.  prov.  of  Khorassan.  It  was  wholly  mountain- 
ous, and  inhabited  by  a  rough,  wild,  and  warlike  people  of 
Scythian  descent,  famous  for  their  horsemanship  and  skill 
with  the  bow.  Agriculture  and  trade  they  despised ;  war 
was  their  only  occupation. 

Parties,  Political,  of  the  TJ.  S.  The  first  sign  of  P. 
P.  after  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  arose  out  of  the  attempt  to  form  a 
const,  or  frame  of  govt. ;  for  the  Confederation  of  1781  was  in 
no  sense  a  govt.,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  some  change. 
During  the  4  months  of  the  session  of  the  convention  of 
1787  men  took  their  sides.  Those  who  prevailed  were  for 
a  republic  which  should  be  a  political  organization  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  govt.  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
It  was  to  make  its  laws  through  a  cong.,  to  adjudicate  all 
questions  through  its  own  courts,  and  to  execute  its  laws 
through  its  own  executors.  At  the  same  time  the  States 
were  to  be  preserved.  Each  State  was  to  be  sovereign  on 
all  its  internal  questions  not  remitted  by  the  const,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  republic. 

The  Federalist  and  Dem.  Parties.  —  When  the  const,  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  people, 
meeting  by  conventions  in  the  several  States,  the  division 
of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  national  convention 
extended  through  the  whole  people.  By  what  seems  an 
accident,  those  who  supported  the  const,  were  called  "  Fed- 
eralists," and  those  who  opposed  it  "  Anti-  Federalists." 
When  the  const,  was  adopted,  those  who  supported  it,  the 
Federalists,  naturally  formed  the  majority  of  the  first  Cong. 
Those  who  had  opposed  the  const,  naturally  but  gradu- 
ally formed  themselves  into  an  opposition.  The  const, 
being  a  fact,  the  title  of  Anti-Federalist  was  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, and  they  gradually  took  to  themselves  the  title  of 
r' Democrats."  So  the  first  acknowledged  P.  P.  after  the 
adoption  of  the  const,  became  the  Federalists  and  the 
Democrats.  Jefferson,  indeed,  always  objected  to  the  use  of 
"Democrat"  as  the  party  name.  He  insisted  upon  calling 
it  the  "  Republican  party :"  and  that  term  was  struggled  for 
for  some  time,  but  not  with  success.  Notwithstanding  the 
occasional  efforts  of  a  few,  there  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  no 
party  which  established  for  itself  the  title  recognized  by  its 
opponents  in  hist,  of  the  "Republican  party  "  until  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  The  Federalists  held  the  govt.  for  12 
yrs. ,  through  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams ; 
the  Dems,  came  in  under  Jefferson  in  1801,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  govt.  until  the  Federal  party  as  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion had  dissolved,  and  the  old  lines  of  demarkation  had 
nearly  disappeared.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1820.  The  election  of  1824  was 
mainly  a  personal  contest  between  Jackson,  Adams,  Clay, 
and  Crawford.  The  election  of  1828  was  a  contest  between 
Adams  and  Jackson,  and  no  name  indicating  principle  was 
adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the  2  candidates.  In  the 
course  of  the  8  yrs.  of  Jackson's  administration  his  support- 
ers gradually  organized  themselves  into  what  they  claimed 
to  be  the  Dem.  party,  and  the  Jackson  Democrats  of  1829-37 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  title. 

The  National  Rep.  Party.— The  opposition  to  Jackson's 
administration  organized  themselves  under  the  title  of  Na- 
tional Republicans  in  1831,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  their  candidate 
in  the  election  of  1832,  when  Jackson  was  re-elected.  Jack- 
son and  his  party  were  opposed  to  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  the 
favorers  of  the  bank  were  in  opposition.  Jackson  and  his 
supporters  were  opposed  to  any  gen.  plan  of  internal  im- 
provements under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic,  and,  with  some  local  exceptions,  to  what  was 
known  as  the  "  American  system  "  of  protection  of  manu- 
factures by  duties  on  imports.  Thus,  the  National  Rep. 
party  had  for  its  active  principle  the  support  of  the  t.  b. 
Bank,  protection  by  tariff,  and  internal  improvements. 

The  Whiff  Party.— Various  considerations  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  drop  the  title  of  National  Republican,  and  adopt 
the  name  of  Whig.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1840,  in 
which  the  Whigs  gained  their  first  national  victory,  they 
owed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  a  popular  dissatisfaction  wna 
the  extreme  party  govt.  followed  up  by  Van  Buren,  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  finances  after  the  rejection  of  the  t. 1>. 
Bank,  and  to  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Whig  party  was 
more  conservative  and  constitutional  than  the  Dem.  me 
question  of  a  U.  S.  Bank  as  a  bank  of  discount,  as  well  as  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  govt.,  became  settled  against  the  \\  higs  ; 
a  practical  line  of  distinction  sufficient  f9r  application  re- 
moved from  party  politics  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  a  surplus  revenue  made  duties  for  protection  only 
indefensible,  and  although  the  Dem.  party  furnished  most 


of  the  free-traders,  the  adjustments  of  the  tariff  became 
mostly  local  struggles  of  different  interests  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  duties  laid  professedly  to  raise  the  neco-- 
revenue. 

The  Slai-fry  Question.— By  the  close  of  the  last  century  all 
the  N.  and  Middle  States  had  abolished  and  prohibited 
slavery,  and  it  had  been  prohibited  in  all  the  Terrs,  belonging 
to  the  republic  at  the  adoption  of  the  const.,  and  the  slave- 
trade  was  abolished.  But  the  La.  purchase  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Fla.,  to  which  no  restrictions  were  applied,  bad 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  slave  States  ;  the  raising 
of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  had  become  among  the  largest  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  the  ownership  of  about  4,000,000 
slaves  was  regarded  as  an  enormous  investment.  The  slave 
States  ha_d  thus  one  paramount  interest  on  which  they 
would  unite  at  any  moment  in  disregard  of  every  other  po- 
litical question ;  and  the  free  and  the  slave  States  were 
separated  by  a  geographical  line.  As  a  domestic  inst.  with- 
in each  State,  slavery  was  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent 
public  men  to  be  entirely  a  State  matter.  Not  that  the 
const,  specially  made  it  so  in  terms,  but  because  it  clearly 
came  within  that  category  of  domestic  insts.  which  were 
left  to  the  control  of  each  State,  and  not  transferred  by  the 
const,  to  that  of  the  republic. 

Slave  and  free  Territory.— The  republic  possessed  a  vast 
amount  of  unsettled  terr.  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
States.  Over  this  terr.  Cong,  had  the  exclusive  legislative 
power.  Slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  the  Confedera- 
tion in  all  the  terr.  then  possessed  by  the  U.  S. ;  and  that 
Erohibition  was  regarded  as  based  on  compact  among  the 
tates.  When  new  terr.  was  added  to  the  republic,  as  by 
the  La.  purchase,  the  free  States  sought  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  those  Terrs,  at  the  outset,  and  also  to  make  it  a  condition 
to  their  admission  as  States  that  slavery  should  not  exist 
within  them.  The  slave  States  naturally  resisted  these  ef- 
forts, and  strove  to  secure  for  themselves  as  large  a  share 
of  the  expected  States  as  possible.  The  question  was  for  a 
time  settled  by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  came  up  again 
in  the  case  of  the  annexation  of  Tex.,  which  was  disposed 
of  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Cong.,  which 
provided  that  Tex.  might  be  divided  into  4  States  as  soon 
as  it  had  sufficient  pop.,  and  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
should  be  no  objection  to  their  admission. 

Kamas,  Etc.— The  act  of  1854,  establishing  the  Terr,  of 
Kansas,  declared  the  Missouri  Compromise  inoperative  and 
void,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
by  Cong,  with  slavery  in  States  or  Terrs.  The  act  provided 
that  the  existence  of  slavery  should  be  no  objection  to  the 
admission  of  the  Terr,  as  a  State.  As  slavery  could  not  be 
prohibited  in  Kan.  while  it  was  a  Terr.,  the  struggle  turned 
upon  the  const,  it  should  adopt  as  a  State,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  soil  of  Kan.  This  contest  had  great  influence 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  Rep.  party,  hereafter 
to  be  described.  In  1856-57  the  slave-power  obtained  a  great 
victory  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of 
Dred  Scott ;  a  majority  of  the  judges  pronouncing  an 
opinion  that  a  person  of  African  negro  descent  could  not 
be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  sense  of  entitling  him  to  sue 
as  such  in  the  courts  of  the  republic.  There  was  another 
subject  which  brought  slavery  into  national  politics  This 
was  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  And  the  passage  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  did  more  to  inflame  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  N.  than  anything  in  our  hist. 

The  State  Rights  Doctrine.— There  is  one  more  topic  to  be 
considered  before  the  structure  of  the  Rep.  party  can  be 
properly  understood.  That  is  the  subject  of  what  is  called 
State  Rights,  or,  more  properly.  State  supremacy.  The 
Dem.  party,  after  the  const,  was  adopted  against  their 
votes,  naturally  took  to  close  construction  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority,  and  especially  as  between  it  and  the 
States.  These  views  culminated  in  the  Va.  and  Ky.  resolu- 
tions of  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  which  assert  substantially  that 
the  const,  is  a  federal  compact  between  sovereign  States ; 
that  each  State  is  the  rightful  judge  of  the  constitutionality 
of  any  measure  :  each  may  construe  the  compact  for  itself, 
and  judge  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  meas- 
ures of  redress.  These  resolutions  became  part  of  the  plat- 
form of  principles  of  the  Dem.  party,  and  were  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity  by  the  slaveholding  States. 

The  Liberty  Party.— The  early  anti-slavery  societies  looked 
solely  to  moral  influence,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  be- 
came also  political  associations,  and  took  upon  themselves 
the  name  of  the  Liberty  party ;  and  although  it  never  had  a 
majority  in  any  State  in  the  I".,  or  perhaps  in  any  dist.  of  a 
State  yet  as  a  third  party  it  often  exerted  an  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country  m  the 
free  States.  This  was  first  shown  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
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Spon  different  grounds.  Down  to  the  day  of  the  election 
there  seemed  scarce  a  doubt  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Cla>,  but 
he  wrote  a  letter  which  dissatified  the  Liberty  .part) ,  who 
in  N  Y  unexpectedly  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Birney.  The 
DODular  vote  of  N  Y.  out  of  nearly  500,000  votes  gave  a 
p  uraUty  of  5106  to  Polk  over  Clay,  while  15  812  were  cast 
for  Birney  most  of  which  would  have  been  cast  for  Clay  but 
for  h  isletter ;  so  that  Polk  received  the  36  electoral  votes  of 
the  state-more  than  ^  of  the  whole  electoral  college-by 
virtue  of  this  small  plurality  of  about  5000,  while  he  was 
in  an  actual  minority  of  over ;  10,000.  The  electoral  vote 
throughout  the  republic  was  170  for  Polk  to  105  for •  CIa>  . 
while  the  transfer  of  the  36  votes  from  N.  Y.  to  Clay  would 
have  g^ven  him  141  votes  to  134  for  Polk,  This  was  the  first 
indication  of  the  importance  of  slavery  m  national  pol  t 

The  Free-Soil  Party. -The  decidedly  Pr^la^eo  POMtic 
taken  by  the  national  conventions  of  both  the  Whig  a  < 
Dem.  parties  in  1848  caused  much  dissatisfaction  inN.Eng 
W  N  Y  ,  and  Northern  O.,  and  a  convention  was  convened  at 
Buffalo  in  the  hope  of  organizing  a  national  political  party 
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based  upon  opposition,  under  the  const.,  to  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  slave-power.  This  convention,  and  the  prm- 
,-ij,lc<  laid  down  in  its  platform,  were  the  foundation  of 
what  was  afterward  the  Rep.  party.  The  platform  asserted 
the  following  principles:  (1)  A  common  resolve  to  mam- 
tain  the  rights  of  free  labor ;  (2)  that  neither  Cass  nor  Tay- 
lor could  be  supported  by  the  opponents  or  slavery  exten- 
sion •  (3)  that  slavery  in  the  several  States  is  a  matter  over 
which  the  general  govt.  has  no  authority;  (4)  that  it  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  at  the  beginning  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  the  Terrs. ;  (5)  the  only  safe  means  of  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  slavery  into  terr.  now  tree  is  to 
prohibit  its  extension  by  act  of  Cong. ;  (6)  no  more  slave 
States,  no  more  slave  terr. ;  (7)  no  more  compromises  with 
slavery  ;  (8)  free  insts.  for  Cal.,  N.  M.,  and  Or. ;  (9)  the  motto 
"  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men." 
Free-Soil  party,  which  had  organized  at  Buffalo  in  1848, 
held  its  second  national  convention  at  Pittsburg  in  Aug. 
1852  Its  platform  was  substantially  the  Buffalo  platform. 
It  nominated  for  Pres.  Mr.  Hale  of  N.  H.  At  the  election 
of  1852  the  popular  vote  stood  thus  :  Pierce,  1,601,274  ;  Scott, 
1,386,080 ;  Hale,  155,825.  Although  in  a  popular  vote  of  over 
3,000,000  Pierce  had  less  than  30,000  majority,  and  but  little 
more  than  200,000  plurality  over  Scott,  the  result,  taken  by 
the  electoral  votes,  gave  Pierce  every  State  in  the  U.  except 
4.  The  Whig  party  appeared  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
stage  of  national  politics  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1852. 

The  Republican  Party.— The  leaders  of  the  Free- Soil  party 
and  of  the  anti-slavery  wing  of  the  Whig  party  saw  the 
propriety  of  not  requiring  either  party  to  join  the  other, 
and  agreed  upon  organizing  a  new  party.  They  adopted 
the  name  of  "  Republican."  Its  national  convention  met 
at  Phila.  June  17, 1856,  and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  as 
Pres.  The  platform  was  substantially  that  of  Buffalo  of  1848 
and  Pittsburg  of  1852,  adapted  to  the  questions  of  the  day. 
It  welcomed  to  the  party,  without  regard  to  past  differ- 
ences, all  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Com- 
promise and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  terr.,  and 
who  favored  the  admission  of  Kan.  as  a  free  State.  The 
resolves  may  be  condensed  in  the  following  form :  (1)  The 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  Terrs,  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
denial  of  the  authority  of  Cong,  or  of  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Terr.,  freedom 
being  the  public  law  of  the  national  domain  under  the 
const. ;  (2)  the  right  and  duty  of  Cong,  to  prohibit  in  all 
Terrs.  "  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  sla- 
very ;"  (3)  a  detailed  recital  of  the  wrongs  and  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  the  people  of  Kan. ;  (4)  the  immediate  admission 
of  Kan.  as  a  free  State  into  the  U. 

In  1854-55  a  party  calling  itself  the  American  party 
sprang  into  existence,  which  in  1854  carried  nearly  every 
State  in  the  U.,  but  by  1856  the  slavery  question  had  divided 
it.  Still  it  held  a  convention  and  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore, 
but  the  contest,  which  was  practically  between  Fremont 
and  Buchanan,  was  a  geographical  conflict  between  the 
slave  States  and  free  States.  Mr.  Fillmore  received  the 
vote  of  Md.  only ;  all  the  other  slave  States  voted  for  Bu- 
chanan. Of  the  16  free  States,  11  voted  for  Fremont  and  5 
for  Buchanan.  In  a  popular  vote  of  a  little  over  4,000,000, 
Buchanan  was  in  a  minority  of  377,629,  but  his  plurality 
over  Fremont  and  his  sweeping  of  the  slave  States  gave 
him  a  considerabte  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  saw  the  slave  ques- 
tion become  the  paramount  subject  of  national  politics. 
During  the  course  of  this  administration  the  secession  party 
at  the  S.  presented  a  bold  front.  They  claimed  a  legal 
right  in  each  State  to  withdraw  from  the  U.  at  its  discre- 
tion, and  that  its  decision  was  legally  binding  upon  the  U. 
This  doctrine  was  popularized  in  the  phrase,  "  A  State  can- 
not be  coerced."  In  1858  was  the  memorable  contest  be- 
tween Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
Senatorship  of  111.  It  was  becoming  understood  that  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860  would  depend  upon  the  votes 
of  Pa.  and  III.  Mr.  Lincoln  advocated  the  right  and  duty 
of  Cong,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terrs.,  while  Mr.  Douglas 
advocated  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  all  legislation  by 
Cong,  on  the  subject,  leaving  the  people  of  each  Terr,  to 
establish  or  prohibit  it  at  their  discretion.  As  Senators 
are  elected  by  the  legislature,  the  contest  was  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members.  In  the  aggregate  popular  vote  of  about 
250,000  Lincoln  had  a  plurality  of  nearly  4000,  but  Douglas 
had  a  small  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  formal  victory  was  with  the  Dems.,  but  the  result 
showed  that  the  Reps,  would  probably  carry  the  gen.  ticket 
in  the  Presidential  election. 

The  election  of  1860  was  now  approaching.  The  Rep. 
party  was  well  organized,  unanimous,  and  hopeful  They 
felt  reasonably  sure  of  carrying  the  N.  Eng.  States  N  Y 
O  ,  and  a  range  of  the  N.  W.  States.  The  large  free  States 
which  were  doubtful  were  Ind.,  111.,  and  Pa.  The  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  at  this  election  would  be  303 
requiring  152  for  a  majority.  The  free  States  were  entitled 
to  183  votes,  so  that  the  loss  of  32  N.  votes  would  be  a 
defeat  of  the  Rep.  candidate.  They  could  afford  to  lose 
any  one  of  these  doubtful  States,  but  not  2  of  them  The 
loss  of  N.  Y.  alone  would  defeat  them.  Had  the  Dem 
p*!'iy,£?en  UI1Lted'  theX  would  have  gone  into  the  contest 
with  120  votes  from  the  slave  States  secure,  and  would  have 
needed  only  32  out  of  the  183  N.  electoral  votes  to  carry  the 
election.  But  the  Dem.  party  was  not  united,  even  at  the 
Ihere  was  a  secession  party  and  a  Union  party  The 
former  was  represented  by  S.  C.  chief  of  all,  and  by  Jeff er- 
son  Davis  in  the  Senate.  There  was  a  Union  party,  com- 
posed mostly  of  those  S.  Whigs  who  had  not  joined  the 
Dem.  party. 

At  the  Chicago  Rep.  convention  of  1860  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  Pres.  The  most  moderate  class  of  the 
Southerners,  with  some  of  the  Whigs  of  the  N.,  organized 
what  they  called  the  "  Constitutional  Union  "  party  Thev 
adopted  no  platform  except  the  single  phrase.  "The  Con- 


stitution of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,"  and  nominated  for  Pres.  Mr.  Bell 
of  Tenn. 

The  Dem.  convention  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  pop- 
ular candidate  was  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  the  only  Dem. 
with  pro-slavery  inclinations  who  had  any  chance  of  carry- 
ing any  N.  States.  But  the  extreme  party  of  the  S.  was  not 
satisfied  with  him,  and  although  he  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes,  he  failed  to  secure  the  requisite  two  thirds. 
This  convention  finally  adjourned  without  making  any 
nominations.  A  portion  of  the  delegates  had  withdrawn, 
and  in  the  end  met  at  Richmond  and  nominated  Mr. 
Breckenridge  of  Ky.  for  Pres.  The  others  reassembled  at 
Baltimore  and  nominated  Mr.  Douglas. 

In  the  election  of  1860  Lincoln  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  all  the  free  States  except  3  in  N.  J.  Douglas 
received  but  12  votes  in  all— 3  from  N.  J.  and  9  from  Mo. 
Bell  received  the  votes  of  Va.,  Ky.,  and  Tenn.  Brecken- 
ridge  received  the  votes  of  all  the  other  slave  States.  This 
result  gave  Lincoln  180  electoral  votes  out  of  303:  but  in 
the  popular  vote  he  lacked  nearly  1,000,000  of  having  a 
majority  over  all  the  others,  and  the  Rep.  party  was  in  a 
minority  in  both  houses  of  Cong.  The  secession  of  the  S. 
States,  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy,  the  c.  war,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  followed  close  upon  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  (See  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.) 

In  the  election  of  1864  Mr.  Lincoln  received  212  electoral 
votes  out  of  314,  Gen.  McClellan,  the  Dem.  candidate, 
receiving  only  21.  The  popular  vote  was  — for  Lincoln, 
2,216,067 ;  for  McClellan,  1,808,725.  The  Rep.  party  now  had 
a  large  majority  in  both  houses  of  Cong.  The  assassination 
of  Pres.  Lincoln,  40  days  after  his  second  inauguration, 
threw  the  executive  authority  into  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  had  been  originally  a  Dem.,  whose  course 
was  displeasing  to  a  majority  of  the  Rep.  party,  by  wrhom 
he  was  impeached. 

In  the  election  of  1868  Gen.  Grant,  the  Rep.  candidate, 
received  214  electoral  and  3,015,071  popular  votes  ;  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, Dem.,  receiving  80  electoral  and  2,709,613  popular 
votes.  In  the  election  of  1872  Horace  Greeley  was  nominat- 
ed for  Pres.  by  a  portion  of  the  Rep.  party  who  took  the 
name  of  "  Liberal  Republicans,"  and  his  nomination  was 
indorsed  by  the  Dem.  national  convention.  Mr.  Greeley  died 
before  the  electoral  vote  was  cast.  Grant  received  286  out 
of  the  366  electoral  votes  actually  cast.  The  opposition 
votes  were  scattered  among  several  candidates.  The  popu- 
lar vote  was— for  Grant,  3,597,070 ;  for  Greeley,  2,834,079. 

In  the  election  of  1876  the  electoral  votes  (as  declared  by 
a  special  commission  formed  for  the  purpose  of  counting  it) 
were  185  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Rep.,  and  184  for  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Dem.  The  popular  vote  for  Hayes  was  4,033,950  ; 
for  Tilden,  4,284,885.  The  Dems,  had  by  this  time  secured  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Reps.  In  1880  James  A.  Garfield, 
Rep.,  received  214  electoral  votes,  and  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
Dem.,  155.  The  popular  vote  for  Garfield  was  4,449,053  ;  for 
Hancock,  4,442,053.  The  death  by  assassination  (Sept.  19, 
1881)  of  Pres.  Garfield  devolved  the  Presidency  upon  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  elected  as  V.-P.  In  the  46th  Cong.  (1879-81)  the 
Senate  consisted  of  44  Dems,  and  32  Reps. ;  the  House,  148 
Dems.,  129  Reps.,  and  16  "Nationals."  The  Senate  of  the 
47th  Cong.  (1881-83)  originally  consisted  of  37  Reps.,  37  Dems., 
and  2  Independent  Dems.  ;  the  House,  147  Reps.,  136  Dems-., 
and  10  "Nationals."  [From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  JR.,  LL.D.] 

Partl'tion  [Lat.  partitio],  the  legal  phrase  used  to  des- 
ignate the  division  of  land  held  in  united  ownership  among 
the  individual  proprietors.  There  are  2  kinds— voluntary 
and  compulsory.  In  the  former  the  whole  proceeding  is 
consummated  by  the  interchange  of  the  proper  deeds  of 
conveyance.  The  latter  is  a  judicial  proceeding,  instituted 
by  one  or  more  of  the  common  owners  against  the  others. 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  similar  process  of 
dividing  personal  property,  goods,  and  chattels  among  joint 
owners  or  owners  in  common.  JOHN  NORTON  POMBHOT. 

Partnership,  in  law,  consists  in  the  association  of  2 
or  more  persons,  who  combine  their  labor  or  capital  with  a 
view  to  a  common  benefit  or  profit.  It  will  be  considered 
under  the  following  prin.  divisions  :  I.  The  contract  itself ; 
II.  Its  effect  as  to  third  persons  ;  III.  Its  effect  as  between 
the  partners  themselves ;  IV.  Dissolution  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

I.  P.  in  goods  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  joint  tenancy 
or  tenancy  in  common.  In  the  former  the  survivor  takes 
the  whole  interest,  while  in  P.  the  share  of  a  deceased 
member  passes  to  his  personal  representatives.  One  part- 
ner is  for  certain  purposes  the  agent  of  the  other,  so  that  he 
can  sell  the  entire  stock  in  trade  to  a  third  person,  while  in 
the  case  of  joint  tenancy  or  ownership  in  common  each 
owner  has  no  implied  authority  to  sell  more  than  his  own 
share.  As  between  himself  and  his  associates,  he  is  in  a 
fiduciary  position.  The  law  of  agency  as  to  third  persons, 
and  that  of  trust  as  between  themselves,  are  component 
parts  of  the  legal  rules  affecting  partners.  The  gen.  prin- 
ciples of  law  governing  contracts  are  to  be  extended  to 
this  relation.  A  P.  may  be  constituted  either  by  the  respec- 
tive partners  contributing  capital  or  skill,  or  one  or  more 
furnishing  capital  and  others  skill.  The  gen.  presumption 
is,  that  they  will  share  profits  equally,  though  there  may  be 
a  special  arrangement  to  the  C9ntrary.  The  capital  of  a 
mercantile  P.  usually  consists  in  the  main  of  personal 
property,  though  there  may  be  real  estate  when  land  is 
used  for  partnership  purposes.  An  important  inquiry  arises 
as  to  the  point  whether  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  technical 
rules  applying  to  land  or  by  those  which  prevail  in  the  law 
of  personal  property.  The  courts  do  not  wholly  agree  upon 
this  point.  A  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  "  good-will " 
of  a  partnership.  By  this  expression  is  meant  "  the  hope  or 
expectation  that  customers  will  continue  to  resort  to  the 
place  where  the  business  is  transacted."  It  cannot  be  sold 
by  a  sheriff  on  an  execution,  as  it  is  in  its  nature  intangible. 
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It  can  only  be  made  valuable  through  the  peculiar  remedies 
of  courts  of  equity,  such  as  an  injunction. 

Partners  at  common  law  have  been  classified  into  secret, 
dormant,  nominal,  and  ostensible.  A  dormant  partner  is 
one  who  simply  supplies  capital  and  takes  no  active  part 
in  management.  A  secret  partner  is  one  who  is  not  known, 
though  he  may  be  active.  A  "nominal"  partner  is  one 
who  has  no  real  connection  with  the  firm,  but  holds  him- 
self out  as  a  partner.  There  is  by  statute  in  some  of  the 
States  a  P.  known  as  limited.  The  theory  of  this  is  that 
there  shall  be  one  or  more  partners  liable  in  the  usual  man- 
ner for  the  entire  debts  of  the  firm  or  In  solido,  and  others 
who  are  only  responsible  for  the  amount  of  capital  contrib- 
uted. This  result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  statute,  and 
certain  preliminary  steps  are  required  to  be  taken,  such  as 
publication  in  newspapers  and  filing  notices  in  public  offices. 
P.  as  to  their  subieet-inatter  at  common  law  may  be  either 
gen.  or  special— that  is,  the_y  may  be  extended  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  trade  or  business  in  which  persons  engage,  or  they 
may  be  confined  to  a  single  item  of  property,  such  as  the  i 
use  of  a  race-horse  for  profit. 

II.  The  great  point  of  interest  in  P.  law  is  the  capacity  of 
one  member  of  a  firm  to  biud  his  associates  in  respect  to 
third  persons.    There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  jurists  as  to  the  true  ground  of  P.  liability.    Some 
have  maintained  that  it  rested  upon  participation  in  profits. 
Another  theory  is.  that  agency  is  the  test  of  P.    The  ground 
from  which  liability  springs  is,  that  one  of  the  partners  is 
the  agent  of  the  other,  and  thus  has  the  capacity  to  bind 
him.    The  reception  of  profits  may  be  evidence  to  show 
that  the  agency  exists,  but  the  final  inquiry  in  all  cases  will 
be  whether  there  has  been  such  an  agency  created  as  to 
constitute  a  P.     It  is  well  settled,  as  already  suggested, 
that  a  person  may  be  a  partner  as  to  third  persons  who  is 
not  such  in  fact  as  between  himself  and  his  supposed  asso- 
ciates.   It  is  on  this  ground  that  one  who  merely  lends  his 
name  to  a  firm  (nominal  partner)  is  liable  to  those  who  have 
acted  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  in  fact  a  partner. 
The  kind  of  contracts  which  one  partner  under  the  gen. 
law*  of  agency  can  make  so  as  to  bind  his  associates  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  business.   There  is  necessarily 
a  much  wider  range  in  mercantile  than  in  professional  P. 
Usually,  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm  can  buy  and  sell 
goods  on  credit,  borrow  such  money  as  is  required  in  the 
firm  business,  and  give  the  firm  note,  draw  checks,  pay 
debts  with  the  firm's  property,  and  do  like  acts  usual  and 
necessary  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.    It  is 
enough  to  bind  the  firm  that  the  member  acting  in  the  con- 
tract had  the  appearance  of  authority,  even  though  in  fact 
it  had  been  withdrawn  from  him  or  was  wholly  unauthor- 
ized.   The  ground  of  this  principle  is,  that  the  partner  has 
the  apparent  authority  to  issue  the  note.   Still,  if  the  person 
dealing  with  the  firm  knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that  i 
the  partner  was  violating  his  duty,  the  firm  would  not  be 
liable.    Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  part- 
ners, the  act  of  one  is  for  many  purposes  the  act  of  all. 
Thus,  notice  to  one  of  any  fact  affecting  their  business  is 
notice  to  all.    On  similar  grounds,  a  P.  is  liable  for  the  torts 
or  wrongful  acts  of  one  of  its  members  connected  with  their 
business.    Thus,  if  one  of  them  is  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  mak- 
ing a  contract  the  whole  number  is  answerable.    This  rule 
cannot  be  applied  when  the  wrongful  act  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  his  employment. 

III.  The  relation  of  partners,  though  growing  out  of  a 
contract,  is  one  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  courts  will 
hesitate  to  compel  a  person  to  go  into  P.  with  another, 
though  he  may  have  agreed  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  usual  when 
a  P.  is  formed  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  respective  partners,  restricting  their  pow- 
ers, defining  their  rights  to  participate  in  the  profits,  and 
sometimes  providing  for  a  continuance  of  the  firm  in  case 
of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  member.    Such  an  agree- 
ment is  principally  useful  in  defining  the  rights  of  the  part- 
ners as  between  themselves.    It  will  not  bind  third  persons 
dealing  with  the  firm  unless  its  terms  are  communicated  to 
them.    The  rule  of  delectus  personarum  should  be  adverted 
to  in  this  connection.    The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  P.  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  trust  and  confidence  that  no  new  member  j 
can  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  all,  or  that  the 
withdrawal  of  one  destroys  the  P.    It  thus  happens  that  on 
the  withdrawal  or  death  of  one  of  the  members  the  owners 
of  the  respective  interests  become  mere  tenants  in  common, 
unless  they  agree  to  the  contrary.     The  agency  to  make 
new  contracts  is  withdrawn,  and  the  only  power  that  re- 
mains to  a  member  is  to  settle  and  adjust  transactions 
already  entered  into.    The  accounts  between  partners  can 
only  be  adjusted  in  a  court  of  equity.    Still,  if  they  make 
a  settlement  and  find  an  amount  due  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  will  spring  up  an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
person  found  to  be  indebted  to  pay  the  amount  due  ;  and 
this  contract  is  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law.    The  view 
that  their  relation  is  one  of  trust  and  confidence  prevents 
one  of  the  firm  from  doing  any  act  without  his  partners' 
consent  in  reference  to  the  firm  business  which  shall  enure 
to  his  own  individual  advantage.    A  partner  has  no  right  to 
any  additional  compensation  above  his  stipulated  portion 
of  the  profits  for  extraordinary  services  unless  such  pay  has 
been  agreed  upon. 

IV.  A  P.  may  be  dissolved  in  a  number  of  modes.  The 
leading  modes  are— (a)  the  express  consent  of  the  parties  ; 
(b)  the  sale  by  one  of  his  interest ;  (c)  death  of  one  or  more 
members ;  (d)  bankruptcy ;  (e)  marriage  of  a  female  part- 
ner;  (/Hnsanitv legally  established;  (g)  the  fact  that  one 
becomes  by  the  law  of  nations  an  enemy  to  his  associates  ; 
(h)  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity  decreeing  a  dissolution 
on  such  grounds  as  that  the  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished 
are  impracticable,  or  that  one  of  the  firm  is  so  conducting 
himself  as  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  common  interest,  or 
is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  cannot  contribute  t< 
common  advantage ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 


which  the  court  may  interfere  and  prevent  a  dissolution  by- 
one  of  the  partners  when  the  interests  of  the  firm  require 
that  no  dissolution  take  place  :  ( i)  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  a  member.  Such  a  person  as  is  last  named  is  commonly 
called  a  "retiring"  partner.  Notwithstanding  his  with- 
drawal, if  the  other  members  continue  to  prosecute  the 
business,  he  will  be  liable  for  new  engagements  of  the  firm 
to  those  who  had  no  notice  of  his  withdrawal.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  such  notice  it  is  common  to  send  circulars  to 
customers  announcing  the  change  in  membership.  The 
effect  of  a  dissolution  is  to  prevent  any  new  contracts  from 
being  made.  The  agency  of  each  partner  for  that  purpose 
is  terminated.  It  only  remains  to  pay  debts  and  to  close 
existing  transactions. 

A  question  frequently  arises  on  a  dissolution  as  to  the 
correct  principle  to  be  adopted  in  appropriating  the  funds 
of  the  P.  to  the  payment  of  individual  and  firm  debts  when 
the  assets  are  insufficient  to  discharge  both.  It  is  plain  that 
each  partner  may  have  debts  of  his  own  growing  out  of  the 
transaction  of  his  private  business.  Creditors  of  this  class 
have  a  right  to  be  paid  from  his  share  of  the  firm  property 
so  long  as  there  are  no  conflicting  claims  of  partners  or  P. 
creditors.  Where  there  is  a  contest  for  priority  between 
the  two  sets  of  creditors,  justice  requires  that  the  P.  cred- 
itors should  first  be  paid  out  of  the  P.  estate. 

It  is  proper  to  add  some  further  considerations  in  respect 
to  limited  P.  The  statutes  on  this  subject,  as  adopted  in  a 
number  of  the  States,  vary  in  their  details.  A  leading  feat- 
ure of  them  is  that  there  is  a  combination  of  2  kinds  of  P. — 
general  and  limited.  In  other  words,  there  is  at  least  one 
active  partner,  liable  on  the  principle  of  the  common  law 
in  solido  ;  there  are  other  partners,  who  take  no  active  part 
in  the  business,  but  contribute  to  the  capital  stock,  who  are 
liable  only  for  the  amount  contributed.  Publicity  is  an- 
other important  element  in  the  case.  A  certificate  is  to  be 
signed  by  the  partners  and  properly  pub.  in  some  news- 
paper, and  recorded  in  some  specified  public  office  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  parties'  residence  or  place  of  business.  The 
office  of  the  certificate  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  partners,  distinguish- 
ing between  those  who  are  general  and  those  who  are 
special,  the  amount  of  capital  contributed  in  cash  by  the 
special  partners,  the  name  of  the  P.,  and  the  date  of  its 
commencement  and  of  its  termination.  After  the  P.  has 
been  formed,  special  rules  continue  to  govern  it.  The 
special  partner  must  not  withdraw  his  capital ;  his  name 
must  not  be  used  in  a  contract  with  his  consent,  nor  must 
he  be  an  active  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Should 
these  rules  be  violated  he  becomes  a  general  partner.  This 
P.  may  expire  by  the  lapse  of  a  prescnbed  time,  or  it  may  be 
dissolved  by  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity.  So  it  may  be 
renewed  by  the  observance  of  prescribed  statutory  forms 
analogous  to  those  whereby  it  was  created.  T.  \V.  DWIGHT. 

Par'ton  (JAMES),  b.  at  Canterbury,  Eng.,  Feb.  9,  1822. 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  early  childhood :  ed.  in  an 
acad.  at  White  Plains,  where  he  became  a  teacher  at  19 ; 
subsequently  taught  school  in  Phila.  and  New  York  ;  was 
for  some  yrs.  assistant  editor  of  the  Howe  Journal;  has 
been  a  prolific  author,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  biography. 
Since  1875  has  resided  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  Among  his 
biographical  works  are  Live*  of  Horace  Greeley,  Aaron 
Burr,  Andrew  Jackson,  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Voltaire. 

Parton  (SARAH  PAYSON  "Willis),  wife  of  the  preceding 
and  sister  of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  b.  at  Portland,  Me..  July  7, 
1811 :  married  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eldredge  of  Boston,  a  bank- 
cashier,  on  whose  death  she  resorted  to  lit.  as  a  means  of 
subsistence :  obtained  great  success  by  her  short  essays 
written  under  the  nmn  de  plume  of  "  Fanny  Fern ;"  also 
wrote  2  novels.  Ruth  Hall  and  Pose  Clark.  Married  Mr.  P. 
in  1856.  D.  Oct.  10,  1872. 

Part-Owners  (law),  in  the  most  gen.  sense,  the  owners 
of  personal  property  —  goods  and  chattels  — in  undivided 
shares,  not  being  at  the  same  time  partners.  The  term  is. 
howevei,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  ownership  of 
shipping.  A  ship  is  often  regarded  as  divided  into  a  number 
of  equal  shares,  held  by  different  persons,  not  partners,  who 
together  constitute  the  P.-O.  In  such  a  case  the  will  of  the 
maiority  governs  in  the  management  of  the  vessel. 

Par'trldge  [Fr.  perdrix  ;  Gr.  ir<fp«if],  the  Eng.  name  for 
Perdix  cinerea,  a  representative  of  the  family  Tetraonidffi. 
and  of  a  peculiar  family  :  in  U.  S  it  is  applied  in  some  sec- 
tions to  the  Ortyx  firginiana,  orbob-white,  etc.  (Ortygime). 
and  in  others  to  the  Bonasa  wnbellus,  or  ruffed  grouse 

1  Partridge  (ALDEN),  b.  in  Norwich.  Vt,  about  1785,  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  1806 ;  was  retained  at  the  Military  Acad.  as  assist- 


ell      f»  •    J.  i/.    van.    AUiw»    »*w««    *v.v, -  .,  • 

signed  Apr.  1818,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  pnn.  of  th 
surveying  party  to  determine  the  N.  "W  .boundary  of  t 
U  S      In  1820  he  founded  a  military  school  at  Norwich. 
Vt ,  which  was  subsequently  incorporated  m  the  Norwtol 
UnivT  of  which  he  was  appointed  pres     He  also  e stabluhed 
military  schools  in  N.  H.,  Del    Pa.  and  ^  a,  and  deliver, 
lectures  on  military  matters  throughout  the  I .  S.    \Vas  ap- 
pointed surveyor-gen,  of  Vt.  1822 :  was  a  member  of  the  ^  t. 
legislature  1833-&4  and  1839.    D.  Jan  1,,  1854.       _.„„„, 

Partridge  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  !,• 
grad.  at  Hazard  1762 ;  taught  school  at  Kingston  forsome 
m.  :  was  an  active  member  of  the  provjndal  oon*l,.4-,5. 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong.  1779-85 ;  M.  C.. 1789-91,  and 
sheriff  of  Plvmouth  co.  several  yrs.    D.  July  18* 

Partridge  (JAMES  R),  U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiap 
and  envoy  extraordinary  to  Peru,  was  b.  m  Baltimore,^, 
where  he  received  a  liberal  education,  •*W*£JX&E?*S: 
sion  of  law.  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens. He  did  not  enter  public  life  until  1862, ,*  hen  he 
appointed  resident  minister  to  Honduras  by  Pres.  Lincol 
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in  1863  he  was  transferred,  with  the  same  rank,  to  Salvador, 
remaining  there  until  is»i(i.  In  1869  Mr.  P.  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  minister  to  Venezuela.  He  accepted  the 
mission,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  daughter  he  returned 
within  a  vr.  In  1871  he  went  to  Brazil  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  was  in  office  as  late  as  1875.  In  1873  he  acted 
as  one  of  the  arbitrators  on  the  claim  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Returned  to  the  U.  S.  Sept.  18<5; 
was  appointed  envoy  to  Peru  on  the  death  of  Stephen  A. 
Hurlbut,  Apr.  5,  1882. 

Par'trl 
name  of  tk 

longing  to 'thTmadde'r  family.  It  is  "a  trailing  evergreen, 
bearing  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  whortleberries,  which  re- 
mains on  the  stem  through  the  winter.  The  wintergreen 
(Gmtllherla  procumbens)  is  sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to 
this  family. 

Partridge-wood,  a  name  applied  to  several  hand- 
some tropical  woods  used  for  veneering  and  for  making 
small  ornamental  wares.  It  is  more  generally  given  to  the 
wood  of  Andiru  inermis,  a  leguminous  tree  of  the  W.  I.  and 
S.  Amer.  This  wood  is  hard,  and  in  Brazil  is  used  in  ship- 
building. 

Party  "Wall  (law),  a  wall  which  stands  at  or  on  the  line 
between  2  adjoining  lots  belonging  to  different  owners,  and 
in  which  both  proprietors  have  common  rights  and  a  com- 
mon use.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEBOY. 

Pdrvati'  [Sans,  "mountain-born"],  a  female  divinity 
of  the  anc.  Hindoo  pantheon,  the  consort  of  Siva,  and  usu- 
ally identified  with  Devi,  Durga,  Kali,  and  Bhavani.  Her 
worship  is  attended  by  the  most  repugnant  and  terrible 
ceremonies. 

Pas'cal  (BLAISE),  b.  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Auvergne, 
June  19,  1(523 ;  very  early  showed  himself  possessed  of  the 
most  extraordinary  mental  gifts.  In  his  16th  yr.  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Descartes,  and  in  his  19th  yr.,  his  father  having  accepted  an 
office  in  Rouen  as  intendant  of  finance  for  the  proy.  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  invented  a  calculating-machine  to  aid  him  in 
figuring  out  his  accounts.  Meanwnile  Torricelli's  theory  of 
fluids  drew  him  from  the  study  of  geom.  to  that  of  phys., 
and  the  results  were  2  admirable  dissertations,  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Fluids  and  on  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere, 
which  were  not  pub.  until  after  his  death,  but  which  mark 
the  beginning  of  modern  phys.  science.  He  also  undertook 
the  first  barometrical  measurements,  and  the  report  of  his 
experiences  involved  him  in  polemics  with  Father  Noel,  a 
scientist  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  in  which  controversy 
the  dialectics  and  definitions  of  the  old  school  made  their 
last  efforts  against  the  experiments  and  analyses  of  the  new 
school.  After  his  death  a  third  treatise  was  found  among 
his  papers,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  ;  and  in  1659  he  pub.  under  a  nom 
de  plume  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  cycloid,  Traite  generate 
de  la  Roulette.  While  in  Rouen  P.  became  acquainted  with 
the  Jansenists.  He  consequently  abandoned  science  and 
determined  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.  Delicate  and  nervous  by  nature,  over- 
work had  early  broken  his  health  and  strained  his  whole 
nervous  system,  but  he  nevertheless  in  his  later  yrs.  prac- 
tised a  most  rigorous  asceticism.  He  denied  himself  the 
help  of  a  servant ;  he  abstained  from  any  but  the  simplest 
and  coarsest  food  ;  he  wore  an  iron  girdle  around  his  loins, 
and  whenever  an  unholy  thought  entered  his  mind  he  would 
drive  the  pointed  edges  into  his  flesh.  He  wished  to  live  in 
prayer,  charity,  and  sufferings,  which  he  considered  as  the 
3  forms  of  a  true  Chr.  life ;  and  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  The 
last  2  yrs.  of  his  life  were  one  long  agony,  broken  only  by 
prayers  and  charitable  deeds. 

His  2  great  religious  works  are  the  Provincial  Letters  and 
the  Pensees.  The  Provincial  Letters  were  pub.  in  1656-57. 
The  first  3  letters  are  simply  a  vindication  of  Antoine 
Arnauld,  the  celebrated  Jausenist  prof,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
whom  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  school. 
But  the  following  14  letters  form  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Jesuits  themselves.  They  criticise  the  morals  and  policy  of 
the  order  with  a  calm,  almost  humorous  irony,  but  bene'ath 
this  calm,  almost  pleasant  surface  lies  a  deep,  implacable 
hatred.  They  roused  even  the  most  indifferent,  and  the  uni- 
versal indignation  which  a  century  after  P.  caused  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  order  from  Fr.  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Provincial  Letters.  D.  Aug.  19,  1662.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Pas'chal  I.,  ANTIPOPE,  a  Rom.  archdeacon,  appointed 
pope  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  in  687  A.  D.  He  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  simonial  and  pronounced  a  magician.  D.  in 
694.— PASCHAL  III.,  ANTIPOPE  (Ovido  di  Crema),  b.  in  Lom- 
bardy,  in  1164  was  declared  pope  by  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
whose  partisan  he  was.  D.  at  Rome  Sept.  20,  1168. 

Paschal  I.,  POPE,  b.  at  Rome  ;  succeeded  Stephen  IV. 
in  817 ;  crowned  Lothaire  as  emp.  823.  D.  Feb.  10,  824  — 
PASCHAL  II.  (Raniero),  b.  at  Bleda,  It.,  about  1050,  was  a 
Cluniac  monk  ;  in  1099  succeeded  Urban  II. ;  was  involved 
in  life-long  contests  with  the  Henrys  (IV.  and  V.)  of  Ger 
and  with  Henry  I.  of  Eng.  D.  Feb.  21,  1118. 

Pas'chal  Cliron'lcle  [Lat.  Chronicon  Paschale;  Gr. 
naffxoAio*-],  an  epitome  of  events,  by  an  unknown  author, 
arranged  chronologically  from  Adam  to  the  20th  yr  of 
Heraclius  (A.  u.  629),  so  called  from  its  being  compiled  in 
part  from  the  paschal  canons  (relating  to  the  festival  of 
Easter)  of  vanous  towns  and  provs. ;  it  was  also  called 
Alezandrinum,  from  having  been  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  the  production  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  or  otherwise  of 
George  of  Alexandria.  The  Chronicle  ended  originally,  ac- 
cording to  Holstein,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  with  the 
death  of  his  rival  Magnentius  (A.  D.  354),  and  was  continued 
thence,  with  interpolations  in  the  former  part,  to  629  by  a 
different  compiler.  Clinton,  however,  gives  reasons  for 
believing  both  parts  to  be  by  one  and  the  same  compiler. 

Pasha,  pa-shaw',  or  Bashaw  [from  the  Per.  padinhah, 


"powerful  ruler1'],  in  Tur.  countries,  a  high  civil,  military, 
or  naval  functionary.  P.  are  of  3  classes,  distinguished  as 
P.  of  1,  2,  or  3  tails,  for  their  badge  of  rank  is  the  tail  of  a 
horse  or  yak  borne  as  a  standard. 

Paxiphae.     See  MINOTAUR. 

Pasque  (pask)  Flower  [so  called,  probably,  because 
its  petals  were  used  to  stain  Easter  or  paxuue  eggs],  a  name 
given  to  Anemone  pulsatilla,  a  raminculaceous  herb  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  to  some  other  species  of  Pulsa- 
tilla  section  of  the  genus.  They  are  spring-blooming  plants, 
with  poisonous  and  medicinal  qualities. 

Pasquinade'  [Fr.],  an  anonymous  attack,  often  in 
verse,  and  of  bitter,  caustic,  and  witty  character.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Antonio  Pasquino,  a  cobbler,  who 
lived  at  Rome  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and 
who  was  famous  for  his  sharp  personal  sarcasms.  After 
his  death  it  became  customary  to  post  up  pasquinades  upon 
a  broken  statue  dug  up  near  where  he  had  lived.  The  torso 
is  called  by  his  name. 

Passa'ic,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  on  Passaic  River,  Pas- 
saic  co.,  N.  J..  12  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York.  Pop.  1880,  6532. 

Passaic  River  rises  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  and  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  100  m.  flows  into  Newark  Bay,  3  m.  from 
Newark.  It  is  navigable  some  13  m.  At  Paterson  it  has  a 
remarkable  fall  of  72  ft.,  affording  valuable  water-power. 

Passamaquod'dy  Bay  lies  E.  of  Washington  co.,  Me., 
and  S.  W.  of  Charlotte  co.,  N.  B.  It  abounds  in  good  and 
deep  harbors  and  in  fine  views.  Picturesque  islands  are 
numerous  and  the  fisheries  are  important.  Its  tides  average 
25  ft.. in  rise.  It  receives  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Pas'senger  PIg'eon,  the  most  common  wild  pigeon 
of  the  E.  and  Central  U.  S.,  Ectopistes  migratorivs.  It  is  16 
inches  long,  J4  the  length  being  compos_ed  by  the  tail-feath- 
ers. It  is  gregarious,  and  performs  its  rapid  migrations 
solely  for  the  sake  of  finding  good  feeding-grounds.  The 
young  birds  are  highly  prized  as  food.  Beechnuts  rice, 
acorns,  buckwheat,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and  seeds  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  wild  pigeons. 

Pas'slon-flower,  Eng.  name  of  the  genus  Passiflora, 
climbing  plants  of  tropical  Amer.,  and  2  low  species  grow 
N.  to  Va.  and  O.  Of  the  species  cultivated  for  ornament, 
P.  ccerulea  is  best  known.  P.  edulis  bears  the  common 
granaditta;  the  fruit  of  our  P.  incarnata,  called  May-pip,  is 
very  like  it.  The  name  of  passion-flower  came  from  are- 
semblance  fancied  by  the  Jesuits  in  S.  Amer.  to  nails,  crown 
of  thorns,  etc.  of  our  Lord's  passion. 

Pas'sionists,  Congregation  of  the,  an  order  of 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  founded  at  Ovado,  Piedmont,  in  1720  by 
Paul  of  the  Cross  (1694-1775).  It  was  confirmed  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1741  and  1746,  and  by  Pius  VI.  in  1775.  A  house  of 
women  was  admitted  to  the  order  before  the  founder's 
death.  The  P.  devote  themselves  to  local  missions  and  the- 
work  of  preaching.  The  mother-house  is  on  the  Celian  Hill 
in  Rome. 

PaKKloii  Plays.    See  OBEBAMMEBGAU. 

Passion-Tide,  the  last  2  weeks  of  Lent,  the  first  week 
of  which  is  Passion  Week  and  the  last  Holy  Week.  But 
popularly  Holy  Week  is  called  Passion  Week  also. 

Passive  State  (or  Passivity)  of  Metals.  It  is  found 
that  a  number  of  the  metals  which  are  acted  on  and  dis- 
solved with  energy  by  certain  acids  and  other  chemical 
solvents  may  under  special  circumstances  become  what  is- 
called  "  passive,"  the  action  of  the  acid  or  other  agent 
being  totally  suspended,  and  the  metal  remaining  immersed 
therein  often  with  a  clean,  brilliant  metallic  surface,  and 
having  lost  entirely  the  power  to  decompose  the  liquid. 
Strong  nitric  acid  is  the  solvent  that  has  been  best  investi- 
gated in  this  relation,  though  many  other  agents  behave 
similarly. 

Passom'eter  [Lat.  pasms,  "step;"  Gr.  /bteVpof,  "meas- 
ure "],  a  little  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  watch  which, 
carried  about  the  person  of  a  pedestrian,  registers  the  num- 
ber of  his  steps  in  walking.  It  has  a  dial  and  2  index-hands, 
which  latter  are  driven  by  a  ratchet  niovement  actuated 
by  the  inertia  of  a  small  pendulous  weight  made  to  vibrate 
by  the  motion  of  the  walker. 

Pass'over  [Heb.  pesach;  Gr.  ira<rx<»],  the  first  and  the 
greatest  of  the  3  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  was  instituted 
by  Moses  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  celebrated  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  day  of  Nisan,  both  inclusive,  thus  falling  be- 
tween our  Mar.  and  Apr.,  at  the  time  of  the  first  full  moon 
in  the  spring.  The  first  and  the  last  day  of  the  festival  were 
kept  holy  and  observed  by  abstaining  from  all  work,  by 
prayers,  hymns,  thanksgivings,  and  other  ceremonies,  and 
during  the  whole  period  the  bread  was  eaten  without 
leaven,  whence  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  P.  lamb  was  killed  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  animal  should  be  1  yr.  old,  male, 
without  blemish,  and  it  should  be  roasted  entire,  with  un- 
broken bones,  and  consumed  entirely  in  one  meal.  The 
blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door-lintel  and  side-posts  in 
commemoration  of  the  night  preceding  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  when  the  angel  went  through  the  country  and  slew 
all  the  first-born,  but  passed  by  the  houses  of  the  Israelites. 
The  fat  pieces  were  burned  on  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
the  family  gathered  to  partake  of  the  roasted  lamb,  with 
prayers  and  hymns  and  clad  in  travelling  garb.  Many  of 
the  symbols,  commemorations,  and  ceremonies  of  this  Jew- 
ish festival  passed  into  the  Chr.  Easter  feast. 

Pas'sow  (FRANZ  Lumvu;  KABL  FBIEDRICH),  b.  at  Lud- 
wigslust,  Ger.,  Sept.  20,  1786.  was  ed.  at  Gotha  and  Leipsic; 
became  in  1807  Gr.  prof,  at  Weimar,  and  in  1815  prof,  of  anc. 
lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Breslau.  D.  there  Mar.  11,  1833.  Pub. 
texts  and  translations  of  Persim,  Musceus,  Longus,  and  pre- 
pared an  admirable  Gr.-Ger.  lexicon  founded  on  Schnei- 
der's Gr.-Ger.  Lexicon ;  his  Opuscula  Academica  was  pub. 
after  his  death  by  Bach. 

Pass'port  [Fr.  passeporf],  a  permission  to  pass  through 
a  port,  or,  in  general,  to  enter  into  a  foreign  country  by  sea 
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or  land.  In  war  a  P.,  or  safe-conduct,  given  to  aliens  is 
iriven  for  special  purposes,  and  must  be  strictly  interpreted 
In  peace  it  is  a  police  measure,  often  provided  for  in  trea- 
ties; and,  if  safety  requires,  may  be  withheld  in  particular 
cases  from  obnoxious  persons.  It  is  only  a  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  character  and  nationality.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Pas'tor,  a  genus  of  starlings,  having  representatives  in 
Europe  and  the  (Md-Woiid  tropical  regions.  They  are  use- 
ful as  destroyers  of  insects,  but  sometimes  they  become 
destructive  themselves  to  small  fruits. 

Pasteur  (Louis').    See  APPENTJIX. 

Patago'iila,  the  S.  portion  of  S.  Amer.,  bounded  X.  by 
the  Rio  Negro,  separating  it  from  rest  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
which  separates  it  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific. The  W.  part  of  P.  is  covered  by  the  Andes,  which, 
entering  it  from  Chili,  continue  their  course,  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  down  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but 
decreasing  in  height  from  8500  to  3000  ft.  A  string  of  innu- 
merable islands,  high,  rocky,  barren  toward  the  ocean, 
wooded  toward  the  mainland,  garnish  the  whole  range  of 
the  coast.  The  climate  of  this  whole  region  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  continuous  rain-storm.  The  E.  part  of  P. 
consists  of  broad  terraces,  through  which  the  Andes  grad- 
ually slope  down  into  the  low  plain  which  extends  along 
the  Atlantic.  Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes, 
cross  the  plains  in  an  E.  direction,  and  enter  the  Atlantic, 
such  as  the  Rio  Negro,  500  m.  long  and  navigable  through- 
out :  the  Chupat ;  the  St.  George,  also  navigable,  and  form- 
ing the  outlet  of  the  large  lake  of  Viedma,  in  lat.  49°  30'  S., 
and  about  100  m.  in  circumference.  The  climate  here  is  dry. 
Rain  is  rare.  The  soil  is  unproductive,  in  many  places  sandy, 
everywhere  strewn  with  pebbles  and  boulders,  and  satu- 
rated with  salt  and  saltpetre.  Trees  are  few,  but  the  past- 
ures are  in  many  places  good.  This  country,  comprising 
350.781  sq.  m.,  is  probably  not  inhabited  by  more  than  93,000 
persons,  all  aboriginal  Indians.  The  Patagonians  are  tall, 
bulky,  and  muscular,  with  black  eyes  and  black,  coarse 
hair,  thick  lips,  and  a  skin  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  They 
live  as  nomads,  and  in  some  places  cattle  are  reared  :  their 
chief  occupation,  however,  is  hunting,  and  they  are  unsur- 
passed in  horsemanship  and  the  handling  of  the  arrow,  ball, 
and  bow.  The  country  was  discovered  by  Magalhaens  in 
1520;  he  called  it  Patagonia  ("large-footed")  from  some 
huge  footprints  ascribed  to  the  natives.  In  1881  that  part  of 
P.  E.  of  the  Andes  was  ceded  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Patchouli,  pa-choo'ly,  the  Pogostemon  patchouli,  a  labi- 
ate plant  of  S.  Asia.  It  is  used  in  perfumery  and  against 
the  ravages  of  clothes-moths.  The  Orientals  use  it  for  stuff- 
ing mattresses  and  to  ward  off  contagion  and  vermin.  They 
also  mix  it  with  tobacco  for  smoking. 

Patent  [Lat.  patens]  Laws.  A  patent  for  an  invention 
is  a  declaration  by  the  govt.,  defining  what  an  inventor 
may  be  protected  in  the  use  of,  and  for  what  length  of  time. 
P.  laws  are  laws  which  prescribe  under  what  formalities 
and  conditions  P.  may  be  granted,  and  provide  for  enforc- 
ing the  protection  which  the  P.  grants.  A  P.  is  not  a  grant 
of  right  to  the  invention.  It  is  merely  a  grant  of  right  to 
protection  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  invention.  An  inventor 
has  a  right  to  use  his  invention  without  a  P.  He  needs  a  P. 
and  the  aid  of  P.  laws  only  to  vest  him  with  power  to  ex- 
clude others  from  the  use  of  the  invention. 

For  what  Svbjects-Matter  Patents  may  be  granted. — The  act 
now  in  force  in  the  U.  S.  provides  "  that  any  person  who  has 
invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 
etc.  .  .  .  not  patented  or  described  ...  in  this  or  any  for- 
eign country  .  .  .  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  for  more 
than  2  yrs.  prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved 
to  have  been  abandoned,  may  .  .  .  obtain  a  patent  there  for." 

To  wham  Patents  may  be  granted.— In  this  country,  with 
one  exception,  he  only  is  entitled  to  a  P.  who  is  the  first  in- 
ventor. The  exception  is  that  an  applicant  for  a  P.  need 
not  be  the  first  inventor  as  against  a  mere  prior  knowledge 
or  use  in  a  foreign  country,  if  he  believe  hmiself  to  be  the 
first  inventor  at  the  time  of  making  his  application  for  a  P. 

What  constitutes  PatentaUe  Inrtntions.—fhe  mere  concep- 
tion of  an  idea  is  not  patentable.  An  invention,  to  be  pat- 
entable,  must  be  completed  ready  for  use  without  the 
addition  of  further  invention  or  the  necessity  of  further 
experiment.  It  must  be  so  matured  that  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  result  can  be  accurately  and  fully  set  forth. 
Mere  experiments  equivocal  in  their  results  are  not  patent- 
able.  New  combinations  of  either  new  or  old  elements  are 
patentable,  but  a  combination  of  old  elements,  to  be  patent- 
able,  must  produce  some  new  result  due  to  the  co-operative 
or  reciprocal  action  of  the  combined  parts. 

rtUity—  Although  the  statute  requires  the  invention  to  be 
useful,  yet  no  particular  degree  of  utility  is  necessary  to 
render  an  invention  patentable.  Any  invention  injurious 
to  health  or  public  morals,  or  designed  to  facilitate  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  is  not  patentable. 

How  an  Inventor  may  lose  his  Right  to  a  Patent. — An  in- 
ventor who  has  acquired  a  right  to  a  P.  may  lose  it :  (1)  By 
neglecting  to  apply  for  a  P.  for  more  than  2  yrs.  after  the 
invention  has  been  put  into  public  use  or  on  sale.  (2)  He 
may  so  deal  with  his  invention  as  to  create  an  abandon- 
ment or  dedication  of  it  to  the  public  at  any  time.  This  he 
may  do  by  express  declaration  or  by  silence  while  with  his 
knowledge  its  use  is  generally  adopted  by  others. 

HOIK  Patents  are  obtained.— P.  are  obtained  by  applications 
in  the  form  of  petitions  to  the  com.  of  patents,  accompanied 
by  a  description,  including  drawings  and  a  model  when  the 
invention  is  of  a  kind  admitting  of  drawings  and  model. 
When  the  invention  is  of  a  composition  of  matter,  speci- 
mens must  be  furnished  if  required  by  the  com.  If  no  rea- 
son is  found  against  granting  the  P.  it  is  allowed  and  issued. 
If  any  cause  is  found  against  the  grant,  it  is  reported  to  the 
applicant :  and  if  he  can  remove  the  objection  the  P.  will 
still  be  issued,  otherwise  it  will  be  refused.  The  term  for 


which  P.  for  inventions  issue  in  this  country  is  IT  vrs  •  but 
when  an  invention  is  patented  in  this  country  after  beta* 
patented  in  a  foreign  country,  the  P.  here  will  expire  at  the 
same  time  with  the  foreign  P. ;  but  in  no  case  can  the  Amer 
P.  be  m  force  for  more  than  17  yrs 

Amendment  of  Patents.— \  P.  may  be  amended  by  being 
surrendered  to  the  com.  and  the  grant  of  an  amended  one 
called  a  reissue,  in  its  stead,  or  by  filing  with  the  com.  a  dis- 
claimer of  so  much  of  the  thing  patented  as  the  patentee 
was  not  the  first  inventor  of. 

Sale  and  Transfer  of  Patents.— \  patentee  may  sell  his 
entire  P.  or  any  undivided  part  of  it  for  the  whole  or  any 
specified  part  of  the  U.  S.  The  conveyance  of  such  an 
interest,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  and  is  called  an  as- 
signment. Licenses  under  P.  need  not  be  in  writing  Thev 
may  be  oral  or  implied. 

Remedies  for  the  Protection  of  Patent  Rights.—  The  law  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who,  without  authority  from  the 
patentee,  shall  in  any  manner  imitate  or  counterfeit  the 
mark  or  device  of  the  patentee,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  public,  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a 
penalty  of  $100.  In  case  of  an  infringement  of  a  P.,  the  law 
gives  its  owner  right  to  remuneration  for  past  infringment 
and  to  have  further  infringement  prevented. 

Relation  of  a  Patentee  to  the  Government.— The  relation  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  inventor  is  that  of  contracting 
parties.  The  inventor  being  in  possession  of  the  invention, 
it  is  his  :  he  has  created  it ;  he  is  not  bound  to  divulge  it ; 
but  if,  without  law  to  protect  it,  he  make  it  known,  others 
may  use  it.  The  public  is  in  possession  of  power  sufficient 
to  protect  him  against  the  use  of  the  invention  by  others. 
The  public  by  its  law  offers  to  give  him  the  protection  for 
a  limited  time  in  case  he,  in  consideration  thereof,  explain 
his  secret.  Promised  protection  is  what  the  public  gives. 
A  description  of  the  invention  is  the  consideration  given  in 
return  by  the  inventor.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  L'niv.  Cyc., 
by  GEORGE  GIFFORD.] 

Pater'cnlus  (CAIUS  VELLEIUS),  a  Roman  historian,  b. 
about  19  B.  c. ;  entered  early  the  Rom.  army,  and  served 
from  2  to  14  A.  D.  under  Tiberius  in  Germania,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia.  The  yr.  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his 
work,  C.  VeUeii  Paterculi  Historic  Romance,  ad  M.  Vmiciuin 
Cos.  Libri  II.,  reached  to  30  A.  D. 

Pa'ter  Nos'ter  [Lat.  for  "  Our  Father,"  the  first  words 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer],  the  name  given  by  R.  Caths.  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  anc.  Ch.  it  was  regarded  as  so  sacred 
that  its  formula  was  kept  a  secret  from  the  uninitiated. 

Pat'erson,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Passaic  River,  5  m. 
above  tide- water  navigation  and  15-fci  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York. 
The  city  is  built  upon  a  broad  plain,  whose  W.  extremity 
rises  to  a  height  of  over  300  ft.,  known  as  "  Garrett  Moun- 
tain." Good  drainage  and  valuable  water-power  are  af- 
forded by  the  Passaic  River.  The  Passaic  Falls,  72  ft.  high, 
are  within  the  city  limits.  P.  has  extensive  manufactures, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  of  iron,  locomotives, 
machinery,  and  silk.  Pop.  1870,  33,579 ;  1880, 51,031. 

Pathological  Aiiat'omy,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body  by  disease.  It  embraces  the  study  of  these  diseased 
conditions  during  life  and  after  death.  To  ascertain  the 
character  and  nature  of  these  changes,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  the  naked  eye,  the  simple  and  compound  micro- 
scope, and  chemical  reagents.  In  many  diseases  the  lesion 
of  some  one  organ  appears  to  constitute  the  disease;  in 
others,  general  constitutional  symptoms  exist  without  the 
presence  of  any  lesions  which  we  are  able  to  detect.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  real  knowledge  of  such  diseased  con- 
ditions is  our  inability  to  observe  diseased  organs  while 
still  alive.  We  see  changes  after  they  have  taken  place, 
but  not  the  process  of  change  itself.  F.  DELAFIELD. 

Pathol'ogy  [Gr.  from  rra9<*  and  Adyof],  the  doctrine  of 
the  diseases.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  the  science 
which  treats  of  all  the  diseased  conditions  which  affect  the 
human  body.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  diseases  of  some  of 
the  lower  animals.  We  use  the  terms  general,  special, 
surgical,  medical,  internal,  external,  and  comparative  P. 
By  general  P.  we  understand  the  knowledge  of  those  gen- 
eral principles  which  govern  all  diseased  conditions.  Special 
P.  applies  these  general  principles  in  detail  to  the  study  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  which  belong  to  individual  dis- 
eases. Surgical  or  external  P.  treats  of  diseases  affecting 
the  exterior  of  the  body— the  skin,  the  bones,  the  joints, 
etc.  Medical  or  internal  P.  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the 
viscera.  Eng.  authors  restrict  the  term  "  pathology  "  rather 
to  the  principles  of  med.  and  surgery*,  while  the  FT.  include 
under  it  also  what  with  us  is  usually  embraced  in  the  prac- 
tice of  med.  and  surgery.  F.  DELAFIELD. 

Pat'knl  (JOHANN  REINHOLD),  b.  about  1660  of  a  wealthy 
and  influential  family  of  Livonian  nobility ;  received  a 
military  education,  but  became  famous  as  a  diplomatist. 
Livonia  was  at  that  time  a  possession  of  the  Swe.  Crown, 
and  in  the  controversies  between  the  Livonian  nobility  and 
the  Swe.  king,  P.  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Accused  of 
rebellion,  he  was  summoned  to  Stockholm,  but  he  escaped 
to  Couriand.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  For  some  time  he  lived  in  hwitz.  and  FT., 
but  in  1698  he  entered  the  service  of  Augustus  II.  of  Sax. 
and  Poland,  and  the  alliance  which  was  formed  against 
Charles  XII.  by  Augustus  II.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Frederick 
IV.  of  Den.  was  principally  P.'s  work.  It  seems,  however, 
as  if  he  could  serve  no  friend  and  no  purpose  with  full  faith. 
In  1705  Augustus  II.  arrested  him  and  put  bun  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Konigstein,  and  when  Charles  XII.  made  P.'s  sur- 
render one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  Augustus  II.  con 
sented  He  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  beheaded  in  the 
convent  of  Kazimierz,  near  Posen,  Oct.  10, 17OT. 

Pat'mos  [patino.  called  also  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Palmosa.  "island  of  palms  "].  one  of  the  Sporades.  BOWbJ 
longing  to  Tur.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
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and  20  m.  S.  of  the  W.  extremity  of  Samos.  It  is  one  mass 
of  rock,  rugged  and  barren,  about  10  m.  long.  5  m.  broad, 
and  28  m.  in  circumference.  The  apostle  John  was  sent 
there,  either  under  Nero  or  under  Domitian. 

Pat'na,  city  of  Brit.  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  285  m.  N.  W.  of 
Calcutta,  and  extends  with  its  suburbs  along  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  7J^  m.  It  is  indifferently  built,  handsome  brick 
buildings  alternating  with  mud  huts.  But  it  has  some 
manufactures  of  shawls,  table-cloths,  lacquered  ware,  and. 
being  situated  on  the  E.  I.  Railway,  it  has  become  the  centre 
of  the  opium-trade.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Mohammedanism 
in  India.  Pop.  170,654. 

Pat'on  (Sir  JOSEPH  NOEL),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Dunfermlme, 
Scot.,  in  1821 ;  studied  painting  at  Royal  Acad. ;  became 
known  to  the  public  by  his  etchings  in  illustration  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Shelley;  gained  premiums  by  his  fresco  The 
Spirit  of  Religion,  and  his  oil-painting  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross ;  became  a  member  of  the  Acad.  1856,  queen's  limner 
for  Scot.  1865,  and  was  knighted  1867. 

Patras',  town  of  Or.  in  the  Morea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
is  fortified,  and  has  a  large  harbor  provided  with  a  mole.  It 
is  a  prosperous  and  well-built  city  and  the  seat  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  Its  chief  export  is  cur- 
rants. Pop.  25,494. 

Pa'trlarcli  [Gr.  n-arpiapx1?*.  "father  of  a  race"  or 
"  family  "],  often  loosely  used  of  any  venerable  person,  but 
more  especially  (1)  in  Bible  hist,  the  fathers  of  mankind  and 
of  the  Heb.  people,  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Moses,  are 
called  P.,  and  their  age  is  called  the  patriarchal  age.  (2)  The 
pontiff  whose  authority  centred  at  Tiberias,  and  who  ruled 
over  all  the  Jews  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  2d  century  till  415  A.  D.,  was  called  P.  of  the 
Jews.  (3)  In  ch.  hist.,  during  the  4th  century,  P.  was  the 
title  of  any  and  every  bp.,  but  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  was  made  the  official  title  of  the  bps.  of  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.  This  sys- 
tem extended  only  to  the  Rom.  empire.  Prom  time  to  time 
other  episcopal  dignitaries  have  been  called  P. 

Patrician,  pa-trish'an.  The  word  patricius  in  Lat.  is 
derived  from  pater.  "  Whoever  was  begotten  in  an  illegal 
marriage  or  out  of  marriage  was  excluded  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  community.  On  this  account  the  Roman 
burgesses  assumed  the  names  of  the  'father's  children' 
(patricii),  inasmuch  as  they  alone  in  the  eye  of  the  law  had 
a  father."  The  P.  were  the  original  burgesses  of  Rome,  the 
"  populus  Romanus ;"  in  the  earliest  times  there  was  no 
plebeian  class  inside  the  state.  The  P.  were  divided  into 
clans  (gentes),  the  gentes  were  divided  into  families.  At- 
tached to  each  household  were  the  slaves  and  the  clients. 
Sometimes  a  P.  would  marry  a  client's  daughter,  in  which 
case  the  children  would  have  no  political  rights,  but  would 
be  independent.  Thus  there  soon  arose  in  Rome  a  third 
class,  the  plebeians.  The  civil  hist,  of  Rome  for  more  than 
4  centuries  presents  a  constant  struggle  between  P.  and 
plebeians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  whole  po- 
litical, judicial,  and  hierarchical  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  P.  ;  at  the  end  of  it  a  perfect  equalization  had  taken 
place.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  A.  H.  BULLEN.] 

Pat'rick  (SAINT),  the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ire. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Succath  ("  brave  in  battle  ").  His 
birthplace  is  not  certainly  known,  and  his  dates  are  all  dis- 
puted. He  says  of  himself,  in  his  Confession,  that  he  was 
born  "  in  the  village  of  Bonavem  of  Tabernia,"  which  some 
think  to  have  been  Kirkpatrick,  near  Glasgow  in  Scot.,  but 
others,  more  probably,  Boulogne  in  N.  Fr.  Killen  thinks  he 
was  b.  about  373,  went  on  his  mission  about  405,  and  d.  465. 
He  d.  on  the  17th  of  Mar.,  the  day  now  sacred  to  his  memory. 
Ire.  was  then  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes, 
most  of  which  were  evangelized  by  P.  Of  P.  himself  much 
that  has  been  related  is  fabulous.  But  his  autobiographical 
Confession  and  his  Einstle  to  Coroticus,  both  of  which  are 
unquestionably  genuine,  reveal  to  us  a  devout,  simple- 
minded,  unlettered  man,  and  a  most  discreet  and  energetic 
missionary.  (See  JAMES  HENTHOBN  TODD'S  St.  Patrick,  W. 
IX  KILLEN'S  Old  Cath.  Ch.,  and  W.  D.  KILLEN'S  Ecclesiastical 
Ifut.  of  Ire)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Patrick  (SIMON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Gainsborough,  Eng.,  Sept. 
8, 1626,  ed.  at  Cambridge  ;  became  bp.  of  Chichester  1689, 
and  of  Ely  1691.  D.  May  31,  1707.  Author  of  Commentary 
and  Paraphrase  on  the  0.  T.  and  other  works 


who  taught  or  were  charged  with  teaching  that  God  the 
Father  was  incarnated  and  suffered  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
The  finest  type  of  the  heresy  was  developed  by 
Sabellms  of  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  250-260  A.  D.,  whose  system 
has  frequently  reappeared,  especially  in  Occidental  Chris- 

R  D  HITCHCOCK 

Pa't roiiM  of  Hus'baiidry,  the  name  of  a  secret  or- 
der having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
tillers  of  the  soil,  socially,  economically,  and  financially 
After  the  close  of  the  c.  war  agriculture  and  agricultural 
pursuits  were  greatly  depressed.  Of  all  the  great  working 
classes  of  society,  the  farmers  alone  had  no  common  inter- 
'£  i>n  D  *  of  unlon-  Competition,  the  heavy  charges  of 

e  K.  Ks.  for  transporting  their  crops,  and  the  enormous 
prices i  charged  for  agricultural  machinery,  as  well  as  for  all 
that  they  had  to  purchase,  the  occasional  yrs.  of  bad  crops 
and  cyclones,  had  together  produced  great  discouragement 
among  the  farming  class,  especially  in  the  W.  States  The 
farms  were  very  generally  mortgaged,  and  in  many  cases 
foreclosure  drove  hard-working  farmers  from  their  farms 
penniless,  after  yrs  of  severe  labor.  Agricultural  societies 
had  been  tried,  but  failed  to  render  any  material  help,  and 
the  condition  of  the  farmers  was  growing  worse  every 
yr.  Relief  came  at  last,  from  a  little  company  of  employes 

edpta    ,WaslV'  who  5ad  been  farmers,  an<?  who 
ound  a  remedy  for  these  serious  evils,  in  a 


secret  organization,  which  should  bind  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
together  very  closely,  in  efforts  for  their  common  benefit. 

The  plan  was  first  conceived  and  put  on  paper  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Saunders,  but  it  was  modified  and  rendered  more  effect- 
ual by  the  suggestions  and  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Kelly, 
Thompson,  Ireland,  Grosh,  and  Trimble,  Jr.,  who  united  on 
a  plan  for  an  order  Aug.  5,  1867.  Their  plan  included  a  na- 
tional organization,  State,  co.,  and  town  associations,  each 
responsible  to  the  next  higher,  and  all  to  the  national 
organization.  In  the  fall  of  1867  they  decided  upon  "Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry  "  as  the  name  of  the  order,  and  upon 
"  Grange  "  (see  GRANGE),  as  the  name  of  the  town,  State, 
and  national  associations.  The  National  Grange  was  organ- 
ized Dec.  4,  1867,  only  9  persons  being  present,  though  it  re- 
quired 13  persons  to  fill  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  const. 
This  defect  was  subsequently  supplied  by  the  election  of 
other  members.  Both  sexes  may  be  members  of  the  granges, 
and  the  const,  requires  that  4  of  the  13  officers  shall  be 
women.  The  ritual  is  simple,  but  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

The  progress  of  the  order  was  for  some  yrs.  exceedingly 
slow ;  from  1871  onward  it  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
present  number  of  organizations  exceeds  50,000,  with  a 
membership  of  at  least  4,000,000. 

The  advantages  of  membership  are  considerable.  The 
granges  help  all  their  members  to  buy  whatever  they  have 
to  buy  in  the  lowest  market,  and  always  for  cash  ;  and  to 
sell  whatever  they  produce  in  the  highest  market,  and  also 
for  cash  or  its  equivalent.  The  co.  and  State  organizations 
make  arrangements  with  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  all  other  large  dealers  to  furnish,  on  the 
presentation  of  their  tokens  by  the  members  of  the  granges, 
mowers,  reapers,  harvesters,  threshing-machines,  horse- 
hoes,  horse-rakes,  cultivators,  ploughs,  etc.  at  a  very  small 
advance  from  cost,  the  alternative  being  that  they  will  set 
up  their  own  manufactories  for  these  articles.  They  also 
procure  all  the  goods  and  fertilizers  used  by  the  farmers  at 
wholesale  prices.  They  keep  records  of  crops  in  their  re- 
spective States,  of  prices  at  the  great  shipping  points,  and 
of  the  foreign  demand  and  prices,  and  at  the  most  favor- 
able time  the  advice  to  sell  is  transmitted  to  the  members 
of  each  grange.  Very  few  of  the  farms  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  order  are  now  mortgaged,  or,  if  a  partial  mort- 
gage remains,  it  is  in  many  cases  held  by  the  grange.  At 
first  they  made  war  upon  the  R.  Rs.  which  charged  high 
rates  for  freight,  and  in  some  of  the  States  procured  the 
enactment  of  laws  fixing  the  prices  of  freight,  but  after  a 
long  conflict  they  have  come  to  an  understanding,  the  R.  Rs. 
finding  it  impossible  to  contend  successfully  against  so 
powerful  an  organization,  and  the  granges  recognizing 
the  injustice  of  requiring  them  to  transport  freight  at 
prices  which  admitted  little  or  no  profit.  The  order  is 
pledged  not  to  participate  as  an  organization  in  politics, 
but  it  undoubtedly  exerts  an  indirect  influence,  generally, 
it  is  fair  to  admit,  in  favor  of  justice,  fairness,  and  low 
taxation.  L.  P.  BBOCKETT. 

Pat'ten  (DAVID),  D.  D.,  b.  Oct.  15,  1810,  grad.  at  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.  in  1834 ;  prin.  of  the  acad.  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  1834  ;  held  various  M.  E.  pastorates  in  N.  Eng.  ;  was 
presiding  elder  of  Providence  dist.  1852-53 ;  prof,  of  theol.  in 
Biblical  Inst.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1854-66;  became  in  1867  prof, 
of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theol.  in  theological  school  now 
connected  with  Boston  Univ. 

Pat'terson  (CARLILE  POLLOCK),  son  of  the  succeeding, 
b.  at  Shieldsboro',  Miss.,  Aug.  24,  1816,  appointed  mdpn. 
1830 ;  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron ;  in  1836  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  in  the  line-of-battle  ship  Delaware, 
carrying  his  father's  flag  as  com. ;  passed  mdpn.  June  1836 ; 
grad.  at  Georgetown  Coll.,  Ky.,  as  C.  E.  1838 ;  joined  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  served  until  1841 ;  as  second  lieut. 
of  the  U.  S.  brig  Boxer  cruised  in  the  W.  I.  until  Jan.  1844 ; 
again  in  Coast  Survey  in  1845,  and  conducted  a  hydro- 
graphic  party  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex. ;  took  command  of 
Pacific  mail  steamship  Oregon  in  Jan.  1850;  resigned  as 
lieut.  in  the  navy  Sept.  1853,  and  remained  on  the  Pacific 
coast  until  Mar.  1861,  in  private  business  and  in  command 
of  steamships  from  Panama  to  Puget  Sound.  In  May  1861 
hydrographic  inspector  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  Feb.  17,  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  supt.  of 
that  work.  D.  Aug.  15.  1881. 

Patterson  (DANIEL  TOD),  b.  on  L.  I.  Mar.  6,  1786,  ap- 
pointed mdpn.  1800;  attached  to  the  frigate  Phila.  when 
that  vessel  ran  on  a  reef  near  Tripoli  in  Oct.  1803,  and, 
being  defenceless,  surrendered  to  a  flotilla  of  Tripolitan 
gunboats  ;  remained  a  prisoner  until  peace  was  concluded 
in  1805 ;  lieut.  1807,  and  master-commandant  1813.  In  1814 
he  commanded  naval  forces  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  able 
co-operation  with  Jackson  received  the  thanks  of  Cong. 
He  commanded  the  flotilla  which  destroyed  the  forts  of 
Lafitte  on  the  island  of  Barataria  ;  capt.  1815 ;  commanded 
the  frigate  Constitution  1826-28  in  the  Mediterranean; 
served  as  navy  com.  1828-32,  commanded  the  Mediterra- 
nean squadron  1832-36,  and  from  1836  was  commandant  at 
the  navy-yard,  Wash.  D.  1839. 

Patterson  (JAMES  W.),  b.  at  Henniker,  N.  H.,  July  2, 
1823,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1848 ;  prof,  of  math,  in  that 
Coll.  1854-59,  then  prof,  of  astron.  and  meteorology  ;  sec.  of 
the  board  of  education  of  N.  H.  1858-61,  M.  C.  1862-66,  U.  S. 
Senator  1867-73 ;  now  supt.  of  schools  of  N.  H. 

Patterson  (JOHN),  b.  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  1744,  grad. 
at  Yale  1762;  became  a  lawyer;  removed  to  Lenox,  Mass., 
1774 ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  and  second  provincial  congs. 
of  Mass.  1774-75;  raised  a  Berkshire  regiment  of  minute- 
men  and  started  for  Cambridge  within  18  hours  of  receiving 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington ;  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Canada  and  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  ;  appointed  brig.-gen.  Feb.  21,  1777 ;  rendered  im- 
portant services  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater ;  was  present  at 
Burgoyne's  surrender  and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth ; 
remained  in  service  throughout  the  war ;  was  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  Shays's  rebellion  1780  ;  settled  soon  after- 
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ward  at  Lisle,  N.  Y. ;  became  a  co.  judge,  member  of  the 
State  legislature  and  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1801  ;  M.  C.  1803-05.  D.  July  19,  1808. 

Patterson  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ire.  May  30,  1743, 
removed  to  Phila.  1768 ;  became  in  1774  an  instructor  in 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
army ;  tor  a  time  vice-provost  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  prof, 
of  math.  1779^1814  ;  director  of  the  TJ.  S.  Mint  1805  ;  pres.  of 
the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society.  Author  of  The  Newtonian 
System,  an  Arithmetic,  etc.  D.  July  22,  1824. 

Patterson  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Pa.  in  1753,  emigrated  to  Ky. 
1775 ;  settled  near  Dayton,  O.,  1804 ;  was  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  the  site  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  of  %  of  the  site 
of  Cin.  ;  participated  in  Clarke's  3  expeditions  against  the 
W.  Indians  1778-82,  being  col.  in  the  latter ;  participated 
in  Bowman's  expedition  against  Chillicothe  1779 ;  was 
second  in  command  to  Daniel  Boone  at  the  battle  of  the 
Lower  Blue  Lick,  Aug.  19,  1782,  and  in  Logan's  campaign 
against  the  Shawnees  1786.  D.  Aug.  5,  1827. 

Patterson  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Tyrone  co.,  Ire.,  Jan.  12, 1792 ; 
at  an  early  age  came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  subsequently  became 
a  merchant  of  Phila.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mex.  was  appointed  a  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  com- 
manded a  division  under  Scott,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  On  the  breaking  out  of  c.  war  in  1861  he  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  as  maj.-gen.  of  Pa. 
troops  assembled  under  the  President's  first  call  for  75,000 
men  for  3  months.  Commanding  the  force  on  the  Potomac 
near  Harper's  Ferry,  opposed  to  the  Confed.  force  under 
J.  E.  Johnston,  he  was  charged  with  preventing  its  junc- 
tion with  Beauregard  ;  but  Johnston  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  junction.  On  the  expiration  of  his  commission  (July  27, 
1861)  was  mustered  out  of  service.  D.  Aug.  7,  1881. 

Patterson  (ROBERT  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  1786,  grad. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1804;  took  his  med.  degree  in  1808; 
studied  chem.  under  Davy ;  became  prof,  of  chem.,  natural 
philos.,  and  math,  in  his  alma  mater  ;  occupied  a  chair  in  the 
Univ.  of  Va.  1828-35 ;  was  director  of  the  Mint  at  Phila. 
1835-53 ;  author  of  scientific  papers,  etc.  D.  Sept.  5,  1854. 

Patterson  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  sea  of  Irish  parents 
in  1745,  was  reared  in  N.  J. ;  grad.  at  Princeton  1763,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1769,  atty.-gen.  of  N.  J.  1776-86,  member  of 
the  national  constitutional  convention  1787,  U.  S.  Senator 
1789-91,  gov.  of  N.  J.  1794  ;  revised  the  laws  of  N.  J.  1798-99, 
and  was  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  from  1794 
to  his  death.  D.  Sept.  9,  1806. 

Patti,  paht'tee  (ADELINA  MARIA  CLORINDA),  b.  at  Ma- 
drid Apr.  9,  1843,  was  ed.  at  New  York,  where,  on  Nov.  24, 
1859,  she  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in  Donizetti's  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor.  On  May  14,  1861,  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Lond.  in  La  Sonnambula,  and  next  yr.,  Nov.  16,  1862, 
she  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  same  role.  She  afterward  sang 
in  Paris,  Lond.,  St.  Petersburg,  and  New  York  with  great 
success. 

Pat'tlson  (ROBERT  EVERETT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Benson,  Vt., 
Aug.  19,  1800,  grad.  at  Amherst  1826 ;  was  tutor  in  Colum- 
bian Coll.,  D.  C. ;  ordained  to  the  Bap.  ministry  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  1829;  became  in  1830  pastor  of  the  First  ch..  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  held  a  professorship  in  Waterville  Coll.,  Me., 
of  which  he  was  pres.  1836^  and  1853-57  ;  prof,  of  theol.  in 
theological  school  at  Covington,  Ky.,  1846-48 ;  held  a  chair 
in  the  Newton  (Mass.)  Theological  Inst.  1848-53;  was  f9r 
a  time  pres.  of  the  Oread  Inst.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in 
1871  became  a  prof,  in  the  Chicago  Univ.  Author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  Ephesians,  and  of  addresses,  reviews,  etc.  D. 
Nov.  21,  1874. 

Pat'ton  (WILLIAM  WESTON),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Oct. 
19,  1821 ;  ed.  at  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York  and  at  Union 
Theological  Sem. ;  became  successively  pastor  of  Congl. 
chs.  in  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Chicago ;  afterward,  for  5  yrs., 
prin.  ed.  of  the  Advance,  at  Chicago ;  lectured  in  theological 
sems.  at  Chicago  and  Oberlin.  Wrote  Slavery  and  Infidelity, 
The  Young  Man,  and  Prayer  and  Us  Remarkable  Answers. 
Pres.  of  Howard  Univ.,  D.  C.,  1880. 

Paul  (SAINT),  the  apostle,  b.  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of 
Cilicia,  of  Jewish  parents,  but  a  Roman  citizen,  and  ed. 
partly  in  his  native  city,  partly  in  Jerusalem.  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 
a  passionate  adversary  of  Christianity.  With  a  commission 
from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
to  stir  up  persecutions  there  too,  when  he  became  at  once 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  retired  to  Arabia,  where 
he  remained  for  3  yrs.  in  solitude.  He  then  returned  to 
Damascus,  and  began  to  preach.  Barnabas  brought  him 
to  Antioch,  and  from  this  city  he  started  on  his  3  great 
missionary  journeys.  The  first  included  Asia  Minor,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  and  ended  about  51.  The 
second  extended  to  Europe  :  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Athens, 
and  Corinth  were  visited.  The  third,  which  commenced 
about  54,  embraced  nearly  the  same  dist.,  and  terminated 
at  Ephesus,  where  the  apostle  remained  2  yrs.  From  Ephe- 
sus  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem ;  but  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fury  of  the  Jewish  pop.,  the  capt.  of  the  Rom. 
guard  sent  him  to  Caesarea,  where  he  was  detained  in  prison 
2  yrs.  Having  appealed  to  the  emp.,  he  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  treated  kindly  and  allowed  to  dwell  for 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house."  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  made  journeys  both  to  the  E.  and  W.,  and, 
returning  to  Rome,  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecu- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Nero  about  67. 

Paul  I.,  POPE,  a  Rom.,  succeeded  Stephen  III.  in  75i, 
and  d.  at  Rome  June  28,  767.  He  was  an  able  prelate.— 
PAUL  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  b.  at  Venice  Feb.  26,  1418 ;  was 
chosen  pope  in  1464.  He  preached  a  crusade  against 
George  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  favored  the 
Hussites.  D.  at  Rome  July  28,  1471.— PAUL  III.  (Alessandro 
Farnese),  b.  at  Canino  Feb.  29,  1468,  succeeded  in  Io34. 
Among  the  events  of  his  pontificate  were  the  excommu- 
nication of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng.  1538,  the  approval  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  1540,  and  the  convocation  of  the  Council 


of  Trent  1545.  D.  at  Rome  Nov.  10.  ir>4!t.-  PAUL  IV.  (0tm 
PM.ro  Oartffa),  b.  at  Capriglio  June  28,  1476,  succeeded 
1555  ;  joined  Fr.  in  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Naples  from 
Sp.  1555-57 ;  strove  for  the  elevation  of  his  family,  and  his 
impolitic  course  regarding  Eng.  and  (Jer.  strengthened  the 
Prot.  cause.  D.  at  Rome  Aug.  18,  1559.— PAUL  V.  (Canritlo 
Jiorghese),  b.  at  Rome  Sept.  17,  1552,  succeeded  1605.  This 
pontificate  was  marked  by  the  interdict  laid  upon  Venice, 
the  close  of  the  Molinist  controversy,  the  establishment  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  and  the  orders  of  the 
Ursulines  and  the  Visitation,  and  by  great  activity  in  mis- 
sions in  heathen  regions.  D.  at  Rome  Jan.  28,  1621. 

Paul,  czar  of  Russia,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  1,  1754 
was  the  son  of  Peter  III.  and  Catharine  II.  Hated  by  both 
his  parents  and  abused  by  his  mother,  he  bore  everything 
patiently,  and  in  1796  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Cath- 
arine's death.  He  immediately  set  about  to  reverse  her 
policy  in  every  particular.  His  reign  began  well.  Kos- 
ciusko  and  the  other  Polish  prisoners  were  liberated  and 
treated  with  generosity.  In  1799-1800  his  troops  served 
in  It.  and  Switz.  against  Fr.,  but  in  1800  he  changed  sides, 
embraced  the  cause  of  Nap.,  and  challenged  to  personal 
combat  any  prince  who  refused  to  join  him  in  a  league 
against  G.  Brit.  The  puerilities  and  tyrannies  of  his  home 
rule  begot  a  strong  popular  discontent,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bedchamber  by  his  nobles  Mar.  24,  1801. 

Paul  (VINCENT  DE),  b.  at  Pony,  Fr.,  in  1576,  studied  at 
Toulouse  ;  took  holy  orders  in  1600,  and  was  captured  in 
1605  by  pirates  and  carried  as  a  slave  to  Tunis ;  escaped 
1607 ;  visited  Rome  and  then  Paris ;  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  ex-queen  Margaret  of  >"alois,  and  in  1622  chap- 
lain to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles  ;  repaired  in  1627  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  charitable 
insts.  and  in  the  foundation  of  religious  fraternities,  the 
Lazarists,  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  was  a  member  of  the 
"  council  of  conscience,"  by  which  all  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments were  distributed.  D.  Sept.  27,  1660.  He  was  beati- 
fied by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729,  and  canonized  by  Clement 
XII.  in  1737. 

PauI'dlng  (HIRAM),  son  of  John,  b.  in  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  1797,  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  as  a  mdpn.  Sept.  1, 
1811 ;  was  engaged  in  McDonough's  victory  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  1814  ;  became  lieut.  1816 ;  accompanied  Com.  Porter  in 
his  cruise  against  the  W.  I.  pirates  1823 ;  capt.  1844 ;  sup- 
pressed an  intended  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  headed 
by  William  Walker,  1857 ;  became  rear-admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  1861 ;  commanded  Brooklyn  navy-yard  1862-65 ; 
gov.  of  the  Phila.  Naval  Asylum  1866.  D.  Oct.  20,  1878. 

Pauldlng  (JAMES  KIRKE),  b.  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutch- 
ess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1779  ;  in  early  life  removed  to  New 
York,  where  his  sister  had  married  a  brother  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  with  whom  he  became  associated  in  the  author- 
ship of  Salmagundi,  but  the  second  series  of  Salmagundi 
was  by  P.  alone ;  became  in  1814  sec.  of  the  board  of  navy 
corns.  ;  sec.  of  the  navy  1838-41,  and  for  12  yrs.  was  navy 
agent  in  New  York.  Author  of  The  Dutchman's  Fireside, 
Life  of  Washington,  etc.  D.  Apr.  6, 1860. 

Pauldlng'  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  1758 ;  served  through 
the  Revolutionary  war,  being  3  times  taken  prisoner ;  was 
one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  for  which  he  received  from 
Cong,  a  silver  medal,  inscribed  on  one  side  "  Fidelity  "  and 
on  the  other  "  Vincit  Amor  Pafriee,"  and  was  granted  an 
annuity  of  8200.  D.  Feb.  18,  1818. 

Paull'clans,  a  Chr.  sect  of  the  E.  Ch.,  originated  in 
Armenia,  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  They 
rejected  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  explained 
the  sacraments  spiritually,  maintained  no  priesthood,  and 
acknowledged  only  the  N.  T.  as  authoritative.  After  spread- 
ing quietly  in  Armenia  for  about  2  centuries,  the  empress 
Theodora  (841-855)  undertook  to  suppress  the  sect.  More 
than  100,000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  were  exiled. 

Pauline  Congregation.    See  PIARISTS. 

Paul'lst  Fathers,  or  The  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  a  missionary  society  of  priests  in  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.,  founded  in  1858  by  Rev.  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker, 
and  approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Pau'lus  (Lucius  ^EMILIUS),  surnamed  MaceaoiUcus, 
b  at  Rome  about  230  B.  c.,  a  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name,  who  fell  at  Cannae  216 ;  was  praetor  in  191 ;  com- 
manded afterward  as  pro-consul  in  the  prov.  of  Further 
Sp  where  he  put  down  an  insurrection  and  defeated  the 
Lusitanians;  was  consul  the  first  time  in  181,  and  a  second 
time  in  168 ;  censor  in  164.  D.  in  160.  During  his  second 
consulship  he  finished  the  third  Macedonian  war  by  his  vic- 
tory over  Perseus  at  Pydna. 

Pau'lus  jEgliie'ta,  a  famous  Gr.  phys.  and  author,  b. 
in  «gina  at  an  unknown  date,  but  probably  in  the  7th  cen 
tury  A.  D.  His  De  Re  Medica  Libri  Stptem  had  great  influ- 
ence among  European  and  Ar.  phys.  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  several  Lat.  and  Arabic  versions  were  made 

Paulus  Dlacouus,  or  Levlta,    b    at  ( 
Friuli  about  730 ;  became  tutor  to  the  daughter  of  Mug 
Daddertas,  for  whom  he  compiled  his  Hutona  Romano, 
parts  of  which  are  given  in  M*^'8*^»C3 


Scriptores:  was  ordained  deacon,  not  later  than 

for  several  yrs.  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  co  - 

lected  his  Homiliarius  and  wrote  his  Gesta  bpmcoporuin 

tenMum,  printed  in  Pertz's  Xonnmenta  Cfermai  ' 

vol  ii.;  made  an  abridgment  of  Festus  s  De 

Verborum  (see  FESTUS).    D.  at  Monte  Casino  about  707. 


dal.  et  Longobard.,  ab  H.  Grotio. 


Yen  ice T  Rome  and  other  cities  of  It.    He  was  a 

colorist,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  richness  and  fertilltj 
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of  his  imagination.  Among  his  masterpieces  are  /V<?  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  (which  is  now  in  the  Louvre),  The  Owing  Ot 
xt  .'Andrew  to  the  AimstleMp.  The  Rape  of  Europa,  and  The 
Presentation  of  the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alexander.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Titian.  1).  Apr.  19,  l.Vis. 

Pan'perlsm  In  the  U.  S.  There  is  very  little  of  na- 
tive P.  in  this  country.  The  great  proportion  of  paupers  in 
the  U.  S.  are  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  descent.  Many  v. 
and  towns  are  known  where  not  a  single  pauper  exists. 
The  comparatively  equal  distribution  of  property  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  cheapness  of  arable  land,  the  dignity  imparted 
by  political  privileges,  the  absence  of  strict  Poor  Laws, 
and.  above  all,  the  influence  of  popular  education,  have 
tended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  P.  The  only  places  where 
there  is  danger  of  its  appearance  is  in  the  large  cities.  A 
Poor  Law  may  be  said  to  exist  almost  everywhere  m  the 
U.  S. ;  that  is,  the  local  communities  are  required  to  support 
their  own  poor  by  taxation. 

American  Settlement  Laws  for  Paupers.— In  Mass,  a  married 
woman  follows  the  settlement  of  her  husband.  Legitimate 
children  follow  the  settlement  of  the  father.  Illegitimate 
children  follow  that  of  the  mother.  In  Ind.,  Wis.,  and  Kan. 
a  married  woman  whose  husband  has  no  settlement  in 
the  State  may  acquire  one  on  the  same  conditions  with 
other  persons.  In  la.  and  some  other  States  a  woman 
abandoned  by  her  husband  may  acquire  a  settlement.  In 
Ind.,  la.,  Wis.,  and  Kan.  minors  whose  parents  have  no 
settlements  are  allowed  to  acquire  one  on  the  same  terms 
as  adults.  In  N.  Y.  and  Mich.  "  emancipated  "  minors  may 
acquire  settlements  as  follows  :  (1)  If  a  female,  by  marriage 
and  living  with  her  husband  a  yr. ;  (2)  if  a  male,  by  mar- 
riage and  residence  separately  from  his  father's  family  for 
a  yr. ;  (3)  by  being  bound  as  an  apprentice  and  serving  for 
a  yr. ;  (4)  by  being  hired  and  actually  serving  for  a  yr.  on 
wages  paid  to  himself.  In  Ind.,  la.,  Kan.,  and  other  States 
an  apprentice  acquires  a  settlement  at  once  on  becoming 
bound.  In  regard  to  settlements  from  property  and  resi- 
dence, the  Mass,  law  (1868)  provides  that  living  on  a  free- 
hold property  for  3  yrs.  shall  constitute  settlement,  or  the 
ownership  of  property  valued  by  assessors  at  $200,  or  whose 
income  is  set  down  at  $12  for  five  successive  yrs.,  or  resi- 
dence in  any  place  within  the  State  for  10  yrs.  and  payment 
of  all  taxes  for  5  yrs.  Women  may  acquire  settlement  by  a 
residence  of  10  y_rs.  without  payment  of  taxes.  The  only 
other  States  which  make  the  ownership  of  property  a 
means  of  acquiring  settlements  are  Vt.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Conn., 
Pa.,  and  Del.  The  latter  3  States  alone  require  that  the 
person  shall  live  upon  the  estate,  and  most  of  them  provide 
a  briefer  period  of  residence,  with  or  without  the  payment 
of  taxes.  All  the  other  States  merely  require  a  certain 
period  of  continuous  residence,  without  consideration  of 
property  or  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  longest  period  is  in 
Me.,  5  yrs. ;  the  shortest  in  Neb.,  30  days.  Settlements  are 
also  derived  from  the  holding  of  public  office  in  Mass.,  Vt., 
Pa.,  and  Del.  In  Mass,  alone  a  clergyman  acquires  a  legal 
settlement  where  he  is  settled  as  a  minister.  In  3  of  the 
N.  Eng.  States  a  person  acquires  a  settlement  who  is  ad- 
mitted an  hih. il>.  by  any  town  at  a  legal  meeting.  Ap- 
prenticeship also  gives  settlement  in  many  of  the  States, 
even  to  minors,  though  in  Mass,  the  apprentice  must  be  of 
age  and  continue  in  the  same  place  at  his  trade  for  5  yrs. 
In  some  of  the  States  a  soldier  acquires  a  legal  settlement 
wherever  he  enlists,  so  that  a  town  becomes  liable  for  the 
support  of  persons  by  whom  its  quota  is  filled. 

The  final  extinction  of  P.  can  only  come  through  indi- 
vidual improvement.  Where  education  sharpens  the  men- 
tal faculties,  where  religion  elevates  the  moral  character, 
or  political  rights  increase  personal  dignity,  with  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  property  or  an  easy  acquisition  of  arable  land 
possible  to  each,  there  the  peculiar  debasement,  depend- 
ence, weakness,  and  misery  which  constitute  P.  will  in  all 
probability  be  avoided.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  REV.  C.  L.  BRACE.] 

Paulown'la  Imperial!*,  a  tree  of  the  order  Scroph- 
ulariaceae,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  has  something  the  habit 
of  a  catalpa,  the  leaves  being  large  and  heart-shaped,  the 
branches  crooked  and  nearly  horizontal ;  the  flowers,  in 
large  clusters  of  a  pale  violet  color,  precede  the  leaves.  It 
rarely  exceeds  40  ft.  in  height,  and  its  trunk  is  usually  less 
than  1  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  hardy  as  far  N.  as  New  York. 

Pausa'nlas,  a  son  of  Cleombrotus  and  regent  of  Sparta 
during  the  minority  of  his  cousin,  Plistarchus,  the  son  of 
Leonidas  ;  commanded  the  confederate  Grs.  at  Platzea  479 
B.  c.,  and  achieved  several  victories  during  the  following 
yrs.  But,  elated  by  these  successes  and  seduced  by  an  ex- 
orbitant ambition  and  vanity,  he  entered  into  treasonous 
negotiations  with  the  Pers.  The  Athenians  denounced  him 
and  the  Spartans  suspected  him.  Twice  he  was  recalled 
from  the  army  and  arraigned  before  the  ephors,  but  no 
proofs  could  be  presented.  But  at  last  a  letter  from  him  to 
Xerxes  was  delivered  over  to  the  ephors  by  the  slave  in- 
trusted to  carry  it  to  the  Per.  camp,  and  when  he  learned 
that  his  treason  was  discovered  and  his  plan  frustrated,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Ohalcicecus,  where  the 
people  shut  up  the  entrance  by  a  pile  of  stones,  to  which 
his  own  mother  carried  the  first,  and  he  d.  of  hunger  about 
468  B.  c. 

Pausanlas,  probably  a  native  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor, 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  after  Christ 

3  EAAoSos  Hepi>J7i;<ris,  in  10  books,  is  an  itinerary,  in  which 
he  describes,  often  minutely  and  with  great  precision,  the 
temples  and  other  monumental  buildings,  the  statues  and 
pictures,  the  cities,  rivers,  mts.,  springs,  etc.  which  he  saw 
on  his  journey  through  Or.,  and  the  local  traditions  about 
these  objects.  The  work  is  a  source  for  the  hist,  of  the  leg- 
ends, objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art  of  anc.  Gr 

J*au  alas,  a  distinguished  Gr.  painter  of  Sicyon,  about 
B.  c.  350;  famed  for  skill  in  encaustic,  house  decoration 
and  in  painting  flowers. 

Pavement.    See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 


Pavl'a  [anc.  Ticinum  ;  med.  Papia};  town  of  N.  It.,  on 
an  elevation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tieino,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Po.  A  navigable  canal  connects  the  town  with 
Milan  ;  it  has  direct  water-communication  through  the  Po 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  through  the  Tieino  with  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  from  all  the  large  It. 
towns.  The  view  of  P.  seen  from  the  Voghera  railway 
where  it  passes  over  the  iie\y  bridge  is  very  striking.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  with  bastions  of  great  strength. 
Of  its  500  towers  of  mediaeval  celebrity,  only  4  remain,  the 
highest  250  ft.  The  chs.  of  P.  are  of  great  historic  and 
architectural  interest.  Of  the  old  Castello  little  of  interest 
is  left  except  the  grand  half-ruined  gateway.  The  Univ.  of 
P.,  the  alma  mater  of  so  many  illustrious  men,  is  said  to 
have  been  fpunded  by  Charlemagne.  The  Museo  Malespina 
contains  some  good  pictures  and  a  fine  collection  of  engrav- 
ings. The  great  attraction  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  mag- 
nificent Certosa  of  Pa  via,  4^  m.  from  the  town,  founded  by 
the  famous  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  P.  has  considerable  in- 
ternal trade  in  rice,  hemp,  silk,  wines,  etc.  Pop.  27,493. 

Paving.    See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

Pawnee  City,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

Paw  Paw.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.,  has 
good  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  1428 ;  1880, 1482. 

Pawtuck'et,  R.  R.  centre,  Providence  co.,  R.  L,  4  m. 
N.  of  Providence,  has  a  fine  library  and  a  handsome  park. 
It  was  here  that  Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  Amer.  cotton 
manufactures,  commenced  operations  with  water-power  in 
1790.  Pop.  1870,  6619 ;  1880, 19,030. 

Pax' to  11,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Ford  co.,  111.,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Swe.  inst.  called  the  Augustina  Coll.  of  N. 
Amer.,  to  the  library  of  which  the  king  of  Swe.  presented 
5000  vols.  Pop.  1870,  1456  ;  1880,  1725. 

Pay'ment  (law)  is  the  discharge  of  a  legal  obligation 
by  a  performance  thereof  according  to  its  very  terms.  In 
its  more  ordinary  sense  it  is  the  discharge  of  an  Obligation 
by  the  delivery  of  money  or  of  some  equivalent  accepted 
instead  thereof.  P.  may  be  made  by  the  debtor  or  by  a 
person  acting  on  his  behalf,  and  must  be  to  the  creditor  or 
to  his  authorized  agent.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

Payne  (JOHN  HOWARD),  b.  in  New  York  June  9,  1792  ;  be- 
gan to  edit  a  weekly  paper,  The  Thespian  Mirror,  when  13 
yrs.  old,  and  2  yrs.  later  pub.  25  numbers  of  The  Pastime; 
made  a  successful  debut  as  an  actor  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  Feb.  26,  1809,  in  the  character  of  Jforral ;  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  Boston  and  other  Amer.  cities,  also 
in  Lond.  1812-13,  where  he  produced  dramas,  chiefly  imitat- 
ed from  the  Fr.,  for  one  of  which  he  wrote  the  song  Home, 
Sweet  Home;  produced  his  tragedy  Brutus  at  Drury  Lane 
1818;  ed.  in  Lond.  a  dramatic  paper,  The  Opera-Glass,  1820- 
27;  returned  to  U.  S.  1832;  U.  S.  consul  at  Tunis  1841-45; 
again  appointed  1851.  Among  his  best  writings  were  the 
plays  Virginius  and  Charles  the  Second.  D.  at  Tunis  Apr.  10, 
1852.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  1883. 

Pay'son  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  July  25, 
1783,  grad.  at  Harvard  1803  ;  was  3  yrs.  teacher  of  an  acad. 
at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  in  1807  ordained  to  the 
Congl.  ministry  as  colleague  pastor  until  1811,  when  he  be- 
came sole  pastor.  His  sermons,  etc.  have  been  pub.,  to- 
gether with  a  Life  by  A.  Cummings.  D.  Oct.  22, 1827.— His 
uncle,  PHILLIPS  PATSON,  D.  D.  (1736-1801),  for  many  yrs. 
Congl.  minister  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  influential  divines  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Pea,  the  plant  and  seed  of  the  common  pulse,  Pimm  sa- 
tivum.  Cow-pea  of  the  S.  States  is  a  Dolichos,  from  China  ; 
chick-pea  is  Cficer,  from  India. 

Pea'body,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  118  m.  S.  W. 
of  Topeka.  Pop.  1880,  1087. 

Peabody  (formerly  SOUTH  DANVERS),  R.  R.  centre,  Essex 
co.,  Mass.,  5.  m.  W.  of  Salem.  Birthplace  of  George  Pea- 
body,  who  founded  here  in  1852  the  Peabody  Inst.,  to  which 
he  gave  $200,000.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  7343  ;  1880,  9028. 

Peabody  (ANDREW  PRESTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D'.,  b.  at  Bever- 
ly, Mass.,  Mar.  19,  1811,  grad.  at  Harvard  1826 ;  was  3  yrs.  a 
teacher ;  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  was  tutor 
at  Harvard  1832-33  ;  was  (Unit.)  minister  of  the  S.  parish, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1833-60,  and  was  Plummer  prof,  of  Chr. 
morals  and  preacher  to  Harvard  Univ.  1860-81 ;  edited 
the  N.  Amer.  Review  1852-61.  Author  of  Lectures  on  Chr. 
Doctrine,  Sermon*  of  Consolation.,  Conversation,  Christianity 
the_  Religion  of  Nature,  Sermons  for  Children,  Christianity  and 
Science,  and  many  sermons,  reviews,  etc. 

Peabody  (ELIZABETH  PALMER),  b.  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  in 
1804 ;  became  a  teacher  at  Boston  1822 ;  wrote,  chiefly  on 
educational  topics,  for  various  periodicals ;  translated  De 
Gerando's  Moral  Self -Education,  etc.  Author  of  Records  of  a 
School,  First  Steps  to  Hist.,  Chronological  Hist,  of  the  U.  S., 
and  other  works,  and,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  (Peabody) 
Mann,  of  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and  The  Kindergarten 
Guide.  She  has  been  prominent  in  the  introduction  of  "  ob- 
ject-teaching "  into  infant  schools. 

Peabody  (GEORGE),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  S.  Danvers  (now  Pea- 
body),  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1795  ;  was  a  clerk  at  Thetford,  Vt., 
and  Newburjrport,  Mass.,  and  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  where 
he  became  partner  with  Elisha  Riggs  1814;  removed  to 
Baltimore  1815;  soon  afterward  opened  branch  houses  at 
New  York  and  Phila. ;  became  head  of  the  firm  1829 ;  re- 
moved to  Lond.  1838,  where  he  established  a  banking-house 
1843 ;  aided  in  fitting  out  Kane's  Arctic  expedition  1852 ; 
founded  in  the  same  yr.  the  "  Peabody  Institute  "  in  his 
native  town,  the  endowment  of  which  he  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $200,000 ;  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1857 ;  gave  $300.000 
for  the  establishment  at  Baltimore  of  an  inst.  of  science,  lit., 
and  the  fine  arts  ;  in  1862  gave  $2,500,000  for  building  lodg- 
ing-houses for  the  poor  in  Lond. ;  gave  in  1866  $150,000  to 
establish  at  Harvard  Coll.  a  museum  and  professorship  of 
Amer.  archaeology  and  ethnology,  an  equal  sum  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  dept.  of  physical  science  at  Yale  Coll.,  and 
created  a  "  Southern  educational  fund  "  of  2,100,000,  beside 
devoting  $200,000  to  various  objects  of  public  utility.  Queen 
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Victoria  offered  him  a  baronetcy  (which  he  declined)  and 
presented  him  with  her  portrait ;  the  corporation  of  Lond 
conferred  upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  citi- 
zens ordered  a  statue  by  W.  W.  Story,  which  was  unveiled 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  July  23, 1869,  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
during  P.'s  absence  on  a  final  visit  to  the  U.  S.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  raised  the  endowment  of  the  inst.  at  Baltimore  to 
11,000,000 ;  created  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem  Mass 
with  a  fund  of  §150,000  ;  gave  860,000  to  Washington  Coll'' 
Va.,  §50,000  for  a  "Peabody  Institute"  at  N.  Danvers  830  000 
to  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  825,000  to  Kenyon  Coll.,  O  ,and 
820,000  to  the  Md.  Historical  Society.  In  the  previous  yr. 
he  had  endowed  an  art  school  at  Rome.  D.  at  Lond.  Nov. 
4,  1869,  less  than  a  month  after  returning  from  the  U.  s! 
His  remains,  after  funeral  honors  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(Nov.  12),  were  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  a  Brit,  vessel-of-war 
and  buried  in  his  native  town.  Several  other  bequests  to 
objects  of  public  utility  were  made  by  his  will ;  his  remain- 
ing fortune,  about  85,000,000,  was  left  to  his  relatives. 

Peabody  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Topsfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  1, 
1741 ;  settled  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  as  a  phys.  1761 ;  became 
lieut.-col.  of  militia  ;  was  an  influential  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  of  the  committee  of  safety  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war ;  became  adjutant-gen,  of  the  State  militia  1777 ; 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong.  1779-80 ;  filled  nearly  every 
State  office  during  a  long  course  of  public  service,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  N.  H.  Med.  Society  1790.  D.  June 
27,  1823. 

Peabody  (OLIVER  WILLIAM  BOURN),  b.  at  Exeter.  N.  H., 
July  9,  1799,  grad.  at  Harvard  1816  ;  studied  law  and  prac- 
tised at  Exeter  1819-30 ;  served  in  the  State  legislature ; 
ed.  the  Rockingharn  Gazette  and  Exeter  News  -Letter  ;  re- 
moved to  Boston  1830 ;  aided  Alex.  H.  Everett  in  editing 
tlie  y.  Amer.  Review ;  for  several  yrs.  an  ed.  of  the  Daily 
Advertiser;  register  of  probate  of  Suffolk  co.  1836-42;  prof, 
of  Eng.  lit.  at  Jefferson  Coll.,  La.,  1842-43 ;  wrote  the  Lives 
of  Putnam  and  Sullivan  in  Sparks's  Amer.  Biography  ;  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  a  Life  and  notes  ;  was 
licensed  as  a  Unit,  preacher,  and  became  pastor  of  a  ch.  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  1845.  D.  July  5,  1848. 

Peabody  (WILLIAM  BOURN  OLIVER),  D.  D.,  twin-brother 
of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  9,  1799,  grad.  at 
Harvard  Coll.  1816 ;  was  assistant  instructor  at  Exeter 
Acad.  1817 ;  studied  theol.  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School ; 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  1819,  and  ordained  in  1820  pastor 
of"  the  Unit.  ch.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
through  life.  He  wrote  on  various  branches  of  nat.  hist. ; 
was  one  of  the  corns,  of  the  Mass,  zoological  survey,  for 
which  he  prepared  a  Report  on  the  Birds  of  the  Common- 
wealth;  wrote  Lives  of  Alexander  Wilson,  Cotton  Mather, 
David  Brainerd,  and  James  Oglethorpe  in  Sparks's  Amer. 
Biography.  His  Sermons,  with  memoir  by  his  brother,  and 
his  Literary  Remains  have  been  pub.  D.  May  28,  1847. 

Peace  not  only  suspends  war,  but  opens  intercourse 
such  as  existed  before  war,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary. P.  is  a  state  of  things  created  by  treaty.  There 
may  be,  if  there  are  many  parties,  one  treaty  with  each,  or 
one  with  all  together.  T.  D.  WOOLSET. 

Peace,  Breaches  of  flaw),  violations  of  the  public 
order  and  quiet  done  with  force,  actual  or  constructive.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  public  peace  should  be  broken  hi 
fact,  if  the  unlawful  act,  or  the  attempt  when  carried  out, 
directly  tends  to  produce  that  result.  In  most  instances 
the  crime  is  defined,  and  the  punishment,  which  consists  of 
imprisonment  or  fine,  is  regulated  by  statute. 

Peace  River,  of  Brit.  Amer.,  rises  in  the  Coast  Range 
Mts.  N.  of  Brit.  Columbia,  and  flows  N.  E.  through  the  Rocky 
Mts.  to  Slave  River  near  Athabasca  Lake,  more  than  600  m. 
It  is  navigable  through  most  of  its  extent. 

Peach  [Fr.  peche],  a  small  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  Amyg- 
dalus  persica,  of  the  order  Rosaceae,  a  native  of  Central 
Asia.  There  are  2  prin.  varieties,  the  freestones  and  the 
clingstones,  and  very  many  valuable  races  of  each.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  summer  fruits,  and  one  of  the  most 
precarious. 

Pea'cock,  the  name  given  to  species  of  the  Pavo  and 
family  Phasianidae.  The  several  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  long  and  showy  tail-coverts  of  the  male.  Three  species 
are  generally  recognized  :  1.  The  common  P.  (Pavocristatus), 
2.  The  black-shouldered  P.  (Pavo  nigripinnis) :  and  3.  The 
Jason  P.  (Pavo  muticus).  The  common  P.  is  a  remarkably 
ostentatious  bird,  a  native  of  S.  and  S.  E.  Asia,  now  natu- 
ralized in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  black-shouldered 
P.  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  P. 

Peacock-stone,  sometimes  used  by  jewellers  as  a  gem, 
is  the  dried  and  opalescent  ligament  of  the  pearl  oyster's 
shell,  or  that  of  some  other  large  conchiferous  mollusk. 

Peale,  peel  (CHARLES  WILLSON),  b.  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
Apr.  16,  1741,  was  successively  a  saddler,  silversmith,  watch- 
maker, and  carver  ;  studied  painting  1767 ;  afterward  under 
Copley  at  Boston  and  at  the  Royal  Acad.,  Lond. ;  under 
West  1770-71 ;  painted  the  first  portrait  of  Washington  as  a 
Va.  col.  1772;  commanded  a  company  at  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Germantown  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pa.  Con- 
vention of  1777 ;  painted  the  portraits  of  prominent  oflBcers 
of  the  Revolution  ;  was  a  leading  promoter  of  the  Pa.  Acad. 
of  Fine  Arts  ;  was  the  first  Amer.  popular  lecturer  on  nat. 
hist. ;  opened  the  first  Amer.  museum  :  was  the  first  Amer. 
manufacturer  of  enamel  teeth  ;  invented  a  variety  of  ma- 
chines, and  wrote  scientific  essays.  D.  Feb.  22, 1827. 

Peale  (REMBRANDT),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Bucks 
co.,  Pa..  Feb.  22,  1778,  received  an  artistic  training  from  his 
father:  opened  a  studio  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1796;  studied 
under  West  at  Lond.  1801-04 ;  spent  several  yrs.  at  Paris, 
where  he  executed  portraits  of  prominent  characters  for 
his  father's  museum :  returned  to  Phila.  1809 :  achieved 
eminence  as  a  portrait-painter :  executed  the  pictures  The 
Roman  Daughter  and  The  Court  of  Death  ;  wrote  Biography 
of  Charles  If.  Peale,  Notes  on  It..  Portfolio  of  an  Artist,  and 
other  works  on  art.  D.  Oct.  3,  1860. 


Peanut.    See  GROUNDNI  T. 

Pear  (Pyrus  communis),  one  of  the  most  common  and 
most  appreciated  fruit  trees  of  the  N.  temperate  zone, 
belonging  to  the  division  Pomeae  of  the  family  Rosacea; 
It  is  a  long-lived  tree,  with  hard,  close-grained  wood  much 
used  by  turners  ;  is  found  wild  in  S.  and  Central  Europe  and 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia.  It  was  cultivated  in  an- 
tiquity, but  seems  not  to  have  reached  any  high  degree  of 
development.  Now  it  is  known  in  over  1000  varieties,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Bartlett,  duchesse  d'Angouleme 
beurre,  bergamot,  etc.,  are  reckoned  among  the  most  de- 
licious fruits.  It  is  cultivated  both  as  a  standard,  budded 
or  grafted  on  P.  seedlings,  and  as  a  dwarf,  grafted  on  the 
quince,  the  thorn,  or  the  mountain-ash.  When  grafted  on 
the  apple  tree  it  rapidly  degenerates,  while  some  varieties 
such  as  the  duchesse  d'Angouleme,  produce  better  fruit 
on  the  quince  than  on  their  own  root.  The  fruit  of  most 
varieties  is  improved  by  being  picked  from  the  tree  when 
mature  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  house.  The  best  perry 
is  made  from  the  coarser  and  austere  varieties.  (For  fur- 
ther details  see  DOWNING,  Finite  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer.  : 
FIELD,  Pear -culture  ;  and  QUINN,  Pear- Culture  for  'Profit.) 

Pearce,  peerss  (JAMES  A.),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec. 
14,  1805,  grad.  at  Princeton  1822;  became  a  lawyer  and  agri- 
culturist of  Md. ;  M.  C.  1835-39. 1841-43  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1843-62  ; 
also  law  prof,  in  Washington  Coll.,  Chestertown,  Md.  D 
Dec.  30,  1862. 

Pea  Kldge,  a  range  of  hills  in  Bent  on  co.,  Ark.,  near 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  State,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
Mar.  6-8,  1862,  between  the  U.  forces  and  the  Confeds.,  re- 
sulting in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 

Pearl.    See  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Pearlasli.    See  POTASH. 

Pearl  White.    See  BISMUTH. 

Pearse  (JOHN  BARNARD),  M.  E.,  b.  in  Phila.  Apr.  19, 
1842,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1861 ;  studied  chem.  till  June  1863  with 
Booth  and  Garrett,  Phila.,  and  had  charge  of  the  chemical 
division  of  the  U.  S.  A.  laboratory  in  Phila.  till  July  1865.  In 
Jan.  1868  he  connected  himself  with  the  Pa.  Steel  Co.  at 
Harrisburg,  and  in  1870  became  its  gen.  manager.  Here  he 
improved  the  design  and  product  of  Bessemer  steel  plant, 
made  various  inventions  (cupola,  improved  steel  plant, 
etc.)  since  generally  adopted,  and  was  instrumental  in  first 
making  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  native  N.  J.  and  Pa.  ores. 
In  June  1874  he  was  appointed  a  com.  and  sec.  of  second 
geological  survey  of  Pa.  In  1869  he  translated  from  the 
Ger.  a  Treatise  on  Roll-Turning  for  Manufacture  of  Iron,  and 
prepared  a  Hist,  of  the  Iron  Trade  of  Amer. 

Pear'son  (RICHMOND  MUMFORD),  b.  in  1805,  studied  and 
practised  law ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  N.  C.  in  1836,  associate  justice  of  its  supreme  court  in 
1848,  and  chief -justice  of  that  court  in  1858.  His  office  hav- 
ing been  vacated  in  1865,  he  was  reappointed  in  1868.  He 
prepared  perhaps  »/IO  of  the  lawyers  of  N.  C.  for  the  bar  at 
his  country  residence,  Richmond  Hill,  Yadkin  co.  D.  Jan. 
5,  1878. 

Peasants'  War  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
revolutionary  rising  of  the  peasants  which  took  place  in 
1525  throughout  the  whole  of  S.  and  Central  Ger.  The  Ref. 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  movement,  but  the  real 
cause  was  the  miserable  social  position  of  the  peasants.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  any  such  revolt  should  assume  a  re- 
ligious coloring,  for  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  peasantry 
of  that  time  was  confined  within  the  narrow  pale  of  a  few 
religious  ideas.  In  1524  a  gen.  fermentation  spread  among 
the  Ger.  peasantry  ;  and  when,  Jan.  1,  1525,  the  convent  of 
Kempton  was  captured  and  plundered  by  a  swarm  of  re- 
volting peasants,  this  event  became  the  signal  for  a  gen. 
rising  of  the  peasantry  from  the  Alps  to  the  Hartz  and  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cases  the  peasants  had  no  leaders  and  no  or- 
ganization. They  gathered  together  in  large,  uproarious 
multitudes  of  from  8000  to  30,000,  and  roved  around  like 
huge  gangs  of  robbers.  Castles  were  burned,  monasteries 
destroyed,  cities  plundered ;  the  most  disgusting  excesses 
and  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  were  committed.  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  fell  in  with  regular  armies— in  the  S.  under 
Truchsess  von  Walburg,  in  the  N.  under  Philip  of  Hesse— 
they  were  routed,  dispersed,  or  massacred  in  spite  of  their 
fierce  and  often  furious  resistance  ;  and  the  revenge  which 
the  ruling  classes  took  upon  them  was  as  cruel  and  as  bar- 
barous as  their  own  behavior.  The  whole  war  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  and  the  only  result  of  it  was  an  enormous 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  social  position  of  the  peas- 
antry remained  the  same,  or  became  even  worse. 

Pease  (CALVIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  Aug.  i2. 1813, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1838  ;  was  prof,  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
that  inst.  1842-55;  became  its  pres.  1855-61  and  pastor  of 
First  Presb.  ch.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1862.  D  Sept.  17,  1863. 

Peas'lee  (EDMUND  RANDOLPH),  M.D.,  LL  D    b.  at  New- 
ton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22.  1814,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1836;  was 
tutor  there  1837-39;  grad.  in  med.  at  \  ale  in  1840,  and  in 
1841  commenced  practice  at  Hanover,  XH.    He  held  pro- 
fessorships at  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  in  New  York,  M 
was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies.     In  1858  he  t< 
up  his  residence  in  New  York.    The  degree  of  LL.D  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater  in  18o9.  and  in  18,0  li 
was  made  a  trustee  of  the  coll.    He  pub.  Human  Histdoqy. 
Ovarian  Tumors  and  Ovariotomy,  beside  numerous  articles 
in  the  med.  journals.    D.  hi  New  York  Jan.  21,  1878. 

Pea  Weevil!,  m-'  Pea  Bug,  the  Bruchus  pisi,  a  small 
dark  beetle  well  known  for ;  its  ravages >  among  dried  peas. 


variety.  Scotch  P.  is  simply  agate.  Brazilian  P.  is  a  very 
transparent  rock-crystal  sometimes  used  by  spectacle- 
makers  as  a  material  for  their  lenses.  It  is,  however,  in- 
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ferior  to  good  glass.    Most  of  the  so  called  P. -spectacles 

•F^™  jSSil.  atree  and  its  fruit,  the  Carya  oUvce- 
formi*,  a  species  of  hickory  growing  on  river-banks  from 
Ind.  to  Tex  It  is  well  known  for  its  nuts.  The  tree  is  tall, 
slender,  and  has  a  hard  timber. 

Pecaton'lca,  on  H.  R ,  Winnebago  op..  111.,  midway 
between  Freeport  and  Rockford.  Pop.  1880,  llwy. 

Pec'cary  IS.  American  name],  the  vernacular  name  ot 
swine-like  artiodactylate  ungulates,  composing  the  family 
Dicotylidse.  The  collared  P.  (Xotonhorus  torquatus)  ranges 
from  Ark.  8.  W.  through  Mex.  and  over  a i  great ,  part  of  S_ 
Amer.  It  is  3  ft.  long  and  sometimes  weighs  60  Ibs.  It  is  ot 
a  dark  gray  color,  and  has  a  gland  upon  the  loins  which 
secretes  a  fetid  substance.  It  is  gregarious.  The  whit 
lipped  P.  (Dicotyles  labiatus)  is  a  larger  S.  Amer.  species. 
Both  kinds  are  swine-like  in  habits  and  appearance. 

Peck  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Middlefield,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 
1797,  was  prin.  of  bneida  Conference  Sem.  1835-39,  then  ed. 
of  the  Metfi.  Quarterly  Review  1840,  and  of  the  Chr.  Advocate 
1848 ;  wrote  Wyoming,  Us  Hist.,  etc.  D.  May  1,  1876 

Peck  (JESSE  TRUESDELL),  D.D.,  b.  at  Middlefield,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  4,  1811 ;  joined  the  Meth.  ministry  in  183* ;  became 
prin.  of  the  Meth.  sem.  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  of 
Troy  Conference  Acad.  at  W.  Poultney,  Vt,,  in  1840 ;  m  1844 
he  was  elected  pres.  of  Dickinson  Coll.,  but  after  4  yrs.'  ser- 
vice returned  to  the  pastorate.  He  occupied  a  pulpit  in 
Wash  D  C.,  2  yrs.,  when  he  was  appointed  sec.  and  ed.  of 
the  Tract  Society  of  his  Ch.  He  subsequently  served 
several  yrs.  in  pulpits  in  New  York,  Cal.,  Peekskill,  Albany, 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  the  latter  he  was  active  in  found- 
ing the  Syracuse  Univ.  of  his  Ch.  In  1872  he  was  elected  bp. 
Wrote  the  Central  Idea  of  Christianity,  The  True  Woman, 
and  The  Hist,  of  the  Great  Republic.  D.  May  17, 1883. 

Peck  (Jons  MASON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Litchfleld,  Conn.,  Oct.  81, 
1789,  became  a  licensed  Bap.  preacher  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1811 ;  was  ordained  in  1813 ;  removed  in  1817  to  St.  Louis ; 
was  for  40  yrs.  a  pioneer  preacher  of  111.  and  Mo. ;  organized 
in  1826  the  first  en.  of  his  denomination  in  St.  Louis  ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Shurtleff  Coll.,  Upper  Alton,  111.,  and 
of  the  theological  school  at  Covington,  Ky.  Author  of 
Guides  for  Emigrants,  Gazetteer  of  III.,  Life  of  Boone,  and 
Father  Clark,  the  Pioneer  Preacher.  D.  Mar.  15,  1858. 

Peck  (WILLIAM  G.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 
1820,  grad.  at  the  Military  Acad.  in  1844 ;  promoted  to  the 
U.  8.  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  and  served  on  the 
survey  of  Portsmouth  harbor  and  in  explorations  under 
Fremont  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mex.  ;  was 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  West  under  Gen. 
Kearny,  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  Military  Acad. ;  prof,  of  physics  and 
civil  engineering  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  In  1857  he  was  called 
to  Columbia  Coll.,  in  which  inst.  he  has  since  served  as  prof. 
of  math.,  mechs.,  and  astron.  He  is  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  mechs.,  and  Amer.  ed.  of  Ganot's  popular  Physicx, 
beside  which  he  has  pub.  a  complete  course  of  mathemat- 
ical text-books. 

Peck  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  30,  1830, 
grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.,  Mass.,  1853 ;  in  1856  was  elected  prof, 
of  belles-lettres,  hist.,  and  elocution  in  the  Univ.  of  La. ;  in 
1860  pres.  of  the  Masonic  Female  Coll.  at  Greenville,  Ga. ;  in 
1863  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  and  modern 
langs.  in  the  Le  Vert  Female  Coll.  at  Talbotton,  Ga.,  but 
near  the  close  of  the  war  betook  himself  to  lit.  as  a  pro- 
fession. Wrote  Antoinette  de  Bordelairs  and  the  Brother's 
Vengeance.  Soon  after  the  war  Prof.  P.  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Ledger. 

Pec'tose  is  a  highly  important  proximate  principle  of 
vegetable  bodies  from  which  proceed  all  the  gelatinous  con- 
stituents of  fruits  and  vegetables.  P.  exists  largely  in  un- 
ripe fruits  and  roots,  being,  like  cellulose,  one  of  the 
"plastic"  constituents,  and  giving,  for  instance,  the  hard- 
ness to  green  fruits.  It  is,  however,  a  substance  not  only 
wholly  insoluble,  like  cellulose,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  ex- 
tremely perishable  or  easily  alterable.  It  exists  in  all  parts 
of  vegetable  bodies. 

Ped'dlers,  also  called  Hawkers  and  Chapmen, 
are  persons  who  travel  from  place  to  place,  either  with 
vehicles  or  on  foot,  carrying  goods  and  merchandise  which 
they  sell  at  retail.  In  Eng.  they  have,  from  an  early  day, 
been  subjected  to  strict  statutory  regulation,  and  must  be 
licensed  in  order  to  engage  in  their  traffic.  The  agents  of 
manufacturers  and  of  wholesale  dealers,  commonly  called 
"commercial  travellers,"  are,  however,  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  these  statutes.  Similar  legislation  generally 
prevails  in  the  States  of  this  country,  and  the  U.  S.,  as  a 
part  of  its  internal  revenue  system,  requires  a  license  fee 
from  peddlers  of  tobacco.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pedee  River.    See  GREAT  PEDEE  RIVER. 

Pe'dro  I.  (DoM  ANTONIO  JOSE  DE  ALCANTARA),  emp.  of 
Brazil,  b.  at  Queluz,  Brazil,  Oct.  12,  1798,  married  the  arch- 
duchess Leopoldina  of  Aus.  1817 ;  was  made  regent  of  Brazil 
1821 ;  declared  himself  emp.  1822 ;  was  recognized  as  such 
by  his  father,  Dom  John  VI.  of  Port.,  1825 ;  reigned  as  king 
of  Port.  (Pedro  IV.)  Mar.  10-May  2,  1826,  when  he  resigned 
in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria  ;  married  in  1829 
Am61ie,  daughter  of  Eugene  de  Beauharnais ;  abdicated  in 
1831  and  retired  to  Eng.,  but  in  1832  succeeded  in  expelling 
Dom  Miguel,  his  usurping  brother,  from  Port.,  and  restored 
his  daughter,  whose  recent  he  became.  D.  Sept.  24,  1834. 

Pedro  II.  de  Alcantara  (JoAo  CARLOS  LEOPOLD  SAL- 
VATOR  BIBIANO  FRANCISCO  XAVIER  DA  PAULO  LEUCADIO 
MIGUEL  GABRIEL  RAFAEL  GONZAGA),  emp.  of  Brazil,  b.  at 
Rio  Janeiro  Dec.  2, 1825,  succeeded  his  father,  Dom  Pedro  I., 
in  1831 ;  was  crowned  in  1841,  and  married  in  1843  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Naples.  The  prosperity  of  Brazil  has  been 
great  under  his  rule,  and  the  emp.  is  a  humane,  patriotic, 
and  enlightened  ruler.  He  has  but  one  child,  the  crown- 
princess  Isabella,  wife  of  the  count  d'Eu,  son  of  the  duke  de 
Nemours. 


Peeks'klll,  on  R.  R.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  43  m.  N.  of  New  York,  has  an  acad.  and 
manufactures  of  stoves,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  6560  ;  1880,  6893. 

Peel  (Sir  ROBERT),  BART.,  b.  near  Bury,  Lancashire,  Feb. 
5,  1788,  was  ed.  at  Harrow  and  Chr.  Ch.,  Ox.,  where  he  passed 
B  A.  as  double  first-class,  the  first  who  ever  had  the  dis- 
tinction. In  1809  he  entered  Parl.  for  Cashel ;  was  made 
under-sec,  for  the  colonies  1811,  and  was  1812-18  chief  sec. 
for  Ire.,  where  his  Tory  principles  led  to  the  most  severe 
criticisms  from  the  opposition.  He  established  the  Irish 
constabulary.  P.  represented  Ox.  Univ.  in  Parl.  1818-22; 
introduced  and  carried  (1819)  a  bill  to  return  to  specie  cur- 
rency ;  was  home  sec.  1822-27,  1828-30 ;  introduced  and  car- 
ried important  reforms  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
law ;  remodelled  the  Lond.  police  ;  moved  the  bill  for  Cath- 
olic emancipation  (1829),  and  thus  broke  with  the  Tory 
leaders.  The  Univ.  of  Ox.  rejected  him  in  the  new  election ; 
he  re-entered  Parl.  for  Westbury,  and  again  represented 
Tamworth  1832-50 ;  was  first  lord  of  the  treas.  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  1834-35,  and  afterward  headed  the 
conservative  opposition,  having  resisted  the  parliamentary 
reform  of  1831 -32 with  all  his  power;  was  again  premier 
1841-46,  during  which  time  his  position  drifted  slowly  from 
that  of  a  protectionist  and  strict  conservative  to  that  of  a 
free-trader,  and  he  at  last  supported  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  He  afterward  acted  generally  with  the  Whigs.  U.  in 
Lond.  July  2,  1850. 

Peepul.    See  Bo  TREE. 

Peers  [Fr.  pair,  from  the  Lat.  par,  "  equal  "],  in  the  old 
feudal  law,  all  the  vassals  belonging  to  the  same  feudal 
lord ;  when  the  feudal  system  was  broken  down  and  the 
king  became  the  sole  master  of  the  realm,  P.  became  the 
common  title  of  all  the  former  vassals.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  still  retained  in  the  Eng.  lang. 

Peet  (HARVEY  PHINDLE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bethlehem,  Conn., 
Nov.  19,  1794,  grad.  at  Yale  1822;  was  the  associate  of 
Thomas  Gallaudet  as  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-mute  asylum  at 
Hartford.  Conn..  1822-31,  and  in  1831  became  prin.  of  the 
New  York  Inst.  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Author  of  a  Course  of  In- 
struction for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  addresses  and  reports 
upon  his  specialty. 

Peg'asus  (Ilijycuros),  in  the  Gr.  legend,  a  winged  horse, 
the  offspring  of  Medusa  by  Poseidon.  His  father  lent  him 
to  Bellerophon  when  the  latter  slew  the  Chimsera;  but 
when  Bellerophon  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  on  his  back, 
the  rider  fell  off  and  was  killed.  P.  made  the  well  Hippo- 
crene  by  a  stroke  of  his  foot.  Hence  he  is  considered  the 
horse  of  the  Muses. 

Pe'gu,  or  Bagoo,  town  of  the  Brit,  dominion  in  Farther 
India,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  famous  empire  of  Pegu, 
stands  on  the  delta  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now 
mostly  in  ruins,  while  a  new  city,  Zangnomang,  rises  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river. 

Penlevl  Language.    See  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

Pel-no',  a  river  of  Chi.,  rises  near  the  Great  Wall,  flows 
in  a  S.  E.  direction  through  the  prov.  of  Pe-chee-lee,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Pe-chee-lee,  an  inlet  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Tien-Tsin  is  situated  on  its  shores.  Tung-hui,  one  of  its 
affluents,  traverses  Peking.  It  is  navigable  for  more  than 
%  of  its  course. 

Pelrce.  peerss  (BENJAMIN),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1809,  was  a  pupil  of  Nathaniel  Bowditeh.  and 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1829 ;  taught  1829-31  at  Round  Hill, 
Northampton,  Mass.  ;  became  mathematical  tutor  in  Har- 
vard 1831,  prof,  of  math.,  etc.  1833-42  ;  prof,  of  astron.,  etc. 
1842-67,  and  aided  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
observatory ;  supt.  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  1867-74 ;  be- 
came in  1849  consulting  astron.  to  the  Ephemeris  and  Nau- 
tical Almanac;  was  a  member  of  the  leading  Amer.  and 
foreign  scientific  societies  ;  author  of  a  series  of  mathemat- 
ical text-books  and  of  many  scientific  papers.  His  work  in 
pure  and  in  applied  math,  is  noteworthy  fo.r  its  novel  and 
original  methods.  D.  Oct.  6,  1880. 

Pelrce  (BENJAMIN  OSGOOD).    See  APPENDIX. 

Pelrce  (BRADFORD  KINNEY).  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Feb.  3, 
1819,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  1841 ;  became  a  Meth.  preacher 
1843 ;  was  ed.  of  the  Sunday-School  Messenger  and  the  Sunday- 
School  Teacher-  was  a  Mass.  State  senator  1855-56;  ob- 
tained the  establishment  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster,  of  which  he  became  supt. ;  was  chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.,  1867-72, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Boston  and  became  ed.  of  Zion's 
Herald.  Author  of  Sunday-school  question-books,  a  Bible 
Scholar's  Manual,  Notes  on  the  Acts,  A  Half  Century  with  Ju- 
venile Delinquents,  Trials  of  an  Inventor,  etc. 

Pelrce  (CHARLES  SANDERS),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1839,  grad.  at  Harvard  1859;  author 
of  The  Logic  of  Relatives  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer.  Acad. 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1870 ;  of  various  papers  on  logic, 
pub.  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  acad.  and  in  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philos.,  and  of  courses  of  lectures  on  logic  and 
the  scholastic  philos.,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Inst.  at 
Boston  and  at  Harvard  Univ.  about  1869 ;  also  of  a  Memoir 
on  Observations  of  the  Light  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  presented  to 
the  Amer.  Acad.  in  1875.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  and  engaged  in  pendulum  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  density  of  the  earth. 

Pelrce  (CYKUS),  b.  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1790, 
grad.  at  Harvard  Coll.  1810 ;  studied  theol. ;  was  pastor  of 
a  Congl.  ch.  at  N.  Reading  1819-27,  but  preferred  the  voca- 
tion of  teacher,  in  which  he  was  engaged  long  at  Nantucket ; 
was  prin.  of  the  first  normal  school  in  Amer.  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  1839-42,  and  in  1844  resumed  charge  of  the  same  re- 
moved to  W.  Newton.  D.  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Pelrce  (CYRUS  NEWLIN),  D.  D.  S.,  b.  at  Phila.  Mar.  5, 
1829,  grad.  at  the  Phila.  Dental  Coll.  1854 ;  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  dental  profession  1858 ;  was  prof,  of  oper- 
ative dentistry  and  dental  physiology  in  the  Pa.  Coll.  of 
Dental  Surgery  1858-65  ;  was  dean  of  that  inst.  1860-65  ;  has 
contributed  to  the  lit.  of  his  profession. 
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Pelrce  <JAMES  MILLS',  son  of  Benjamin. b.  at  Cambridge 
Mass..  May  1.  1&34,  grad.  at  Harvard   1853  ;  was  tutor  of 
math,  in  that  inst.  1854-58,  and  became  univ.  prof,  of  math 
1869.    Author  of  -4  Text-book  of  Analytical  Geom.,  Elements  of 
Logarithms,  and  Three  and  four  Place  Tables. 
Pelrce  City,  Mo.    See  PIERCE  CITY. 
Pe'kln,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Tazewell  co..  111. 
on  the  111.  River.    Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  mined  here' 
Pop.  1870.  5696  :  1880,  5993. 

Peking,  or  Pekln,  the  cap.  of  the  Chi.  empire,  situated 
in  lat.  39°  56'  X.,  Ion.  116°  27'  E.,  in  the  prov.  of  Pe-chee-lee 
on  the  river  Tung-hui,  a  tributary  of  the  Pei-ho,  about  35  m! 
from  the  Great  Wall,  has  no  great  commercial  or  industrial 
importance,  but  forms,  nevertheless,  as  the  residence  of  the 
emp.  and  the  seat  of  the  govt.,  the  centre  of  the  whole  Chi 
world.  The  city  consists  of  2  parts— the  X*.  or  Tartar  city 
forming  a  parallelogram  extending  4V6  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and 
3%  m.  from  S.  to  X. ;  and  the  S.  or  Chi.  city,  also  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  extending  5  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and 
2J4  m.  from  S.  to  X.— the  whole  covering  an  area  with  a 
circumference  of  about  25  m.  and  surrounded  with  walls, 
beyond  which  only  a  few  scattered  suburbs  are  found.  The 
Tartar  city  consists  of  3  divisions,  one  surrounding  the  other 
— viz.  the  inner  or  prohibited  city,  inclosed  by  a  red  wall 
and  containing  the  winter  palace  of  the  emp.  and  his  family, 
to  which  no  foreigner  can  get  access  ;  the  celestial  city,  in- 
closed by  a  yellow  wall  and  containing  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent temples  and  altars  to  Chi.  divinities,  the  palaces  of 
the  imperial  princes  and  the  highest  officials,  and  the  im- 
perial gardens,  with  an  artificial  mt.  crowned  with  a  gor- 
geous pavilion,  an  artificial  lake  bordered  with  groves  and 
plantations,  etc. ;  and  the  Tartar  city  proper,  where  the  im- 
perial stables,  the  govt.  offices,  the  literary_  and  educational 
msts.  are  located.  Here  reside  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  here  are  the  different  missions,  a  R.  Cath.  cathedral,  a 
Greek  church,  a  Prot.  chapel,  and  numerous  Mohammedan 
mosques  and  Booddhist  temples.  The  Chi.  city  is  a  densely 
crowded,  exceedingly  noisy,  picturesque,  and  filthy  beehive. 
Broad,  straight  streets  run  from  gate  to  gate,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
emps.  since  1410,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Chi.,  bup 
was  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  civilized  world  until,  in 
Oct.  1860,  the  Fr.-Eng.  army  arrived  before  its  walls,  occu- 
pied 2  of  its  gates,  and  compelled  the  emp.  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  or  have  his  cap.  destroyed.  The  pop.  is 
estimated  at  1,500,000.  The  first  European  embassy  which 
visited  P.  came  from  Port,  in  1517.  The  ambassadors  were 
imprisoned  immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  in  1523  they 
were  put  to  death.  A  Dutch  embassy  of  1667  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  commercial  treaty.  With  the  Rus.  the  inter- 
course began  in  1619. 

Pela'glaiilsui,  a  system  of  anthropological  doctrine 
which  takes  its  name  from  Pelagius,  but  owes  its  shape 
rather  to  bolder  if  not  abler  men.  Pelagius  is  spoken  of  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  Briton  ;  which  is  likely 
enough,  in  spite  of  his  familiarity  with  Gr.  authors.  But 
that  his  Brit,  name  was  Morgan  ("  sea-born  "),  rendered  into 
the  Latin  Peloffius,  is  without  sufficient  anc.  warrant.  He 
was  also  called  a  monk,  but  perhaps  this  indicates  only  as- 
cetic habits.  He  had  been  residing  for  some  yrs.  in  Rome 
when,  in  410,  during  Alaric's  third  siege  of  the  city,  he  es- 
caped with  his  convert  and  pupil,  Ccelestius,  to  X.  Afr.,  and 
had  gone  from  there  to  Pal.  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (some  say  412),  which  condemned 
Coelestius.  Pelagius  was  not  heard  of  after  418.  Crelestius, 
who  appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  Pelagian  than  Pelagius 
himself,  had  been  an  advocate  in  Rome,  and  was.  perhaps, 
an  Irishman  by  birth.  He  was  younger  and  more  impulsive 
than  Pelagius.  It  was  his  application  for  ordination  as  a 
presbyter  at  Carthage  (in  411  or  412)  which  led  to  the  council 
already  referred  to.  His  application  was  denied  on  the 
ground  of  these  7  heretical  opinions  :  (1)  Adam  would  have 
died  if  he  had  not  sinned ;  (2)  Adam's  sin  injured  himself 
only,  not  the  race  ;  (3)  children  are  born  as  pure  as  Adam 
was  before  he  fell ;  (4)  men  neither  die  because  Adam  fell, 
nor  rise  again  in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection ; 
(5)  unbaptized  as  well  as  baptized  infants  are  saved  ;  (6)  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  leads  to  heaven  ;  (7)  even  before 
Christ's  advent  there  were  sinless  men.  Coelestius  was  not 
heard  of  after  431.  A  still  younger  and  bolder  man  was 
Julian,  bp.  of  Eclanum,  It.,  \yho  was  deposed  in  418  and  d. 
between  440  and  453.  P.,  which  was  understood  to  be  a  de- 
nial both  of  original  sin  and  of  supernatural  grace,  was 
everywhere  condemned.  Semi-P.,  100  yrs.  later,  shared  the 
same  fate.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pela'glus  I.,  POPE,  of  Itom.  birth,  archdeacon  and  legate 
to  Constantinople  under  Vigilius,  his  immediate  predecessor,  j 
and,  like  him,  a  mere  creature  of  the  Byzantine  emp.  Jus- 
tinian. He  was  suspected  of  having  hastened  the  death  of 
Vigilius  in  555.  He  was  afterward  consecrated  at  Rome  by 
2  bps.  and  a  presbyter,  and  d.  there  Mar.  3,  560. — PELAGIUS 
II.,  also  of  Rom.  birth,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  and  the  first  independently  elected  pontiff 
after  the  Byzantine  conquest  of  Rome  in  536.  He  was  con- 
secrated Xov.  27,  578  ;  d.  about  the  middle  of  Jan.,  and  was 
buried  Feb.  6,  590.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pelargon'Ic  Acid.  This  compound  is  one  of  the  mona- 
tomic  fatty  acid  series,  a  homologue  of  formic  and  acetic 
acids.  It  exists  naturally  in  the  volatile  oil  of  rose-geranium, 
Pelai-ffonium  rofeum,  whence  its  name,  and  is  obtainable 
artificially  by  several  methods,  one  being  the  oxidation  of 
essential  oil  of  Euta  gravedens.  or  rue,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  P.  A.  is  a  colorless  liquid,  oily,  and  freezing  by 
cold  to  a  fatty  mass  ;  odor  like  that  of  butyric  acid  ;  boils 
at  260°;  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
By  keeping  it  becomes  yellow. 

Pelargonic  Ether  (syn.  (Enanthic  Ether)  constitutes 
largely  the  aromatic  principle  or  bouquet  of  most  wines.  It 

'      ;onic  acid  by 


is  prepared,  in  a  crude  state,  from  crude  pelargonic  acid  b 
a  prolonged  digestion  of  the  latter,  at  a  gentle  heat,  wit 


*ICOt1}01-  I,t  is  r^mmended  to  pass  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pelargonic  acid  when 
U  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  is  subsequently  purified 
Pure,  it  is  a  colorless  oil.  It  has  a  powerful  odor  resembliii" 
quinces,  is  insoluble  in  water,  though  soluble  in  alcohol  even 
when  rather  dilute.  An  alcoholic  solution  constitutes  the 
commercial  artificial  quince-eszenct 

Pelas'glans,  The,  are  uniformly  spoken  of  by  all  anc. 
Gr  authors  as  the  oldest  inhabs.  of  Gr.,  but  in  details  the 
notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  about  them  are  va-n.- 
and  contradictor}-.  Some  authors  describe  them  as  an  ex- 
tensive race,  the  parent-stock  from  which  sprung  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  others  consider  them  only  one  of  the  many  kindred 
tribes  which  inhabited  Gr.  Of  the  Pelasgian  lang  nothin- 
has  been  preserved.  Of  architectural  monuments  found  in 
Gr.,  certain  constructions  of  an  enormous  massivene.ss  ami 
strength  are  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  the  so  called  tomb  of 
Atreus  in  Mycene.  They  consist  of  huge  blocks  of  st..n.- 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  held  together  by  their  own 
weight,  without  any  mortar ;  on  account  of  their  size  the«e 
structures  are  called  cyclopean. 

Pelecan'ldie  (Pttecamu),  a  family  of  birds  whose  spe- 
cies are  familiarly  known  as  pelicans ;  they  are  of  large 
size ;  have  a  rather  long,  flexible  neck,  moderate  head,  a 
long,  nearly  straight,  and  rather  broad  bill,  whose  culmen 
is  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  end  produced  into  a 
strong  hook  ;  the  lower  mandible  is  broader  than  the  upper 
and  provided  with  a  naked  membrane,  which  extends  back- 
ward on  the  throat  and  is  capable  of  great  extension  • 
nostrils  linear ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  tarsi  short  and 
robust ;  toes  4,  connected  by  a  membrane,  the  3  anterior 
largest,  the  fourth  interuo  -  posterior  and  smallest.  The 
family  includes  10  species.  They  live  upon  fish,  which  they 
take  in  their  pouch  to  a  place  of  rest,  where  they  ingest  and 
leisurely  digest  their  meal. 

Pel'ecold  [Gr.  weA«vs,  "hatchet,"  «'«<*,  "form"],  a 
geometrical  figure  of  a  hatchet  shape.  It  is  bounded  bv 
a  semicircle  and  2  quadrants,  all  having  their  concavities 
turned  in  the  same  direction ;  the  quadrants  are  tangent 
to  each  other  and  to  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 

Pe'Ieus,  son  of  JEacus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thes- 
saly. He  married  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  and  was  bv  her 
father  of  Achilles. 

Pelew'  Islands,  a  group  of  20  islands  situated  in  the 
X.  Pacific,  extending  between  lat.  7°  and  8"  30'  X.  and  Ion 
134°  and  136°  E.  They  are  high,  mountainous,  and  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs,  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
bread-fruits,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  and  oranges.  Pop.  about 
10.000.  of  the  Malay  race. 
Pelican.  See  PELECANID^E. 

Pe'lion.  the  anc.  name  of  the  modern  Zagora,  a  mt.- 
range  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thessaly.  On  the  summit  of  its 
highest  peak  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Adams,  and  near 
this  was  the  cave  of  Chiron.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  and  pine,  and  the  im- 
pression which  the  ancs.  received  of  it  found  a  fit  expres- 
sion in  the  myth  of  the  giant  sons  of  Aloeus,  who  in  their 
wars  against  the  gods  placed  Ossa  on  the  top  of  Olympus, 
and  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 

Pellssler,  pa-le-se-a'  (JEAN  JACQUES  AMABLE),  duke  of 
Malakoff,  marshal  of  Fr..  b.  Xov.  6,  1794,  at  Maromme,  near 
Rouen,  \yas  ed.  at  Brussels,  afterward  at  the  military  schools 
of  LaFleche  and  St.  Cyr ;  entered  the  artil.  as  sub-lieut.  in 
1814 ;  served  in  Sp.  in  1823.  in  the  Morea  in  1828,  and  in  Al- 
geria in  1830.  Commanding  hi  1845  a  corps  as  col.,  he  entered 
the  terr.  of  the  Ouled  Riahs,  defeated  them,  shut  them  up 
in  a  cave,  and  applied  burning  fagots  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  about  600  Arabs  were  suffocated.  In  1855  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
took  the  Malakoff.  He  was  gov.-gen.  of  Algeria  from  1860 
to  his  death,  May  22,  1864. 

Pel'la,  the  anc.  cap.  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  magnificent  city 
in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  but  lost  its  importance 
under  the  Roms.,  and  disappeared  altogether  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Pella,  on  R.  R.,  Marion  co.,  la.,  45  m.  from  Des  Moines, 
contains  Central  Univ.  of  la.  Pop.  1870,  1909:  1880,  2430. 

Pel'lltory  [from  Lat.  parietaria\.  (1)  The  Paritta," 
officinalis  or  wall  P.  of  the  Old  World,  an  urticaceous  herl>. 
resembling  the  common  nettle.  It  is  used  as  a  diuretic  in 
domestic  practice.  P.  Pennsylranica  is  its  N.  Amer.  rep. 
(2)  More  commonly  this  name  is  given  to  Anacydug  py- 
ret/irum,  a  composite  plant,  whose  root  is  brought  from  the 
Levant.  It  is  used  by  dentists  to  relieve  toothache  and 
benumb  the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  and  is  a  powerful  siala- 
gogue  and  local  stimulant  in  tic  douloureux  and  facial  pa- 
ralysis ;  is  often  incorrectly  called  Spanish  P. 

Pelop'Idas,  b.  at  Thebes,  a  man  of  wealth  and  a  friend 
of  Epaminondas,  was  expelled  in  382  B.  c.  from  his  native 
city  by  an  oligarchic  party  supported  by  Sparta :  returned 
in  379  B.  c.,  slew  the  Spartan  leader  with  his  own  hand, 
established  a  democratic  govt.,  and  broke  the  Spartan  in- 
fluence not  only  in  Thebes,  but  in  Gr.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.  c.,  and  on  a  diplomat- 
ic mission  to  Susa  he  baffled  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  in- 
trigues at  the  Per.  court,  and  Thebes  was  acknowledged  as 
the  first  city  of  Gr.  Sent  in  368  B.  c.  as  ambassador  to  Alex- 
ander of  Ptieree,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  tyrant, 
but  rescued  by  Epaminondas.  In  the  yr.  364  B.  c.  he  defeat- 
ed Alexander  at  Cynoscephahe  in  Thessaly,  but  was  killed 
while  pursuing  the  enemy. 

Peloponne'suB  (the  "  island  of  Pelops  "),  the  anc.  name 
for  the  S.  division  of  Gr.,  the  peninsula  now  called  the 
Morea.  It  was  connected  with  Hellas  proper  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Saronic  Gulf  from  the 
Corinthian  (Lepanto).  It  was  divided  into  6  dists.  or  states 
—viz.  Achaia,  in  the  N.,  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  Argohs, 
in  the  E..  between  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Argons  ; 
Laconia,  in  the  S.  E.,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Argolis,  Laconia, 
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or  Kolokythia,  and  Messenia  or  Koron ;  Messenia,  in  the 
S.  W.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Messenia  ;  Elis,  in  the  W. ;  and  Arca- 

dlpe'lop»,nlin  Gr.  mythology,  the  son  of  Tantalus  and  the 
father  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes ;  married  Hippodamia,  a 
daughter  of  King  OSnomaus  of  Elis  ;  became  king  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law ;  renewed  the  Olympian  games, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  S.  division  of  Gr.  by  sending  a 
colony  thither. 

Peni'bertoii  (JOHN  C.),  b.  in  Pa.  Aug.  1814,  grad.  at  W. 
Pt  1837 ;  served  in  Fla.  against  the  Seminoles ;  in  the  war 
with  Mex.  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Worth,  gaining  the  brevets  of 
capt.  and  major  for  Monterey  and  Molino  del  Rey  ;  on  the 
N  frontier,  etc.  until  Apr.  29,  1861,  when  he  resigned.  Join- 
ing the  S.  cause,  he  was  appointed  a  col.  of  cav.,  and  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston ;  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieut.-| 
defeated 

assault,  bill  was  compelled  to  surrender  July  4,  1863.  He 
was  subsequently  inspector  of  artil.  D.  July  13,  1881. 

Pern  bin  a,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pem'mlcan,  a  concentrated  food,  originally  made  by 
the  N.  Amer.  Indians  by  drying  and  powdering  the  lean  meat 
of  the  buffalo  or  deer,  mixing  it  with  service-berries,  stir- 
ring all  into  boiling  fat,  and  making  it  into  cakes. 

Pen'alty  [Lat.  pcena],  law.  In  a  broad  sense  all  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  the  commission  of  crime ;  but  as  a  word 
of  strictly  technical  import  in  the  criminal  law,  the  sum  of 
money  the  payment  of  which  is  required  by  a  statute  as  a 
forfeiture  from  the  person  who  violates  its  prohibitions  is 
called  a  penalty.  It  also  signifies,  in  the  law  of  contracts, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  fixed  upon  by  the  parties  in  one 
portion  of  an  agreement,  to  be  paid  in  case  of  a  failure  to 
perform  the  substantial  stipulations  contained  in  another 
part  of  the  same  instrument.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pen'ance  [from  Lat.  pcenitentia]  is  one  of  the  7  sacra- 
ments of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  It  means  a  penalty  imposed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  voluntarily  accepted  by  the 
sinner,  by  which  atonement  is  made  for  sins  actually  com- 
mitted and  the  divine  punishment  averted. 

Penang',  or  Pulo-Penang,  an  island  in  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  Brit.  India, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  107  sq.  m.,  with  59,956  inhabs.  The 
ground  is  mountainous,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other 
spices.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  raised  ;  tin  is 
abundant.  Cap.  Georgetown. 

Pena'tes  [Lat.],  the  household  gods  of  the  anc.  Roms., 
including  the  private  Lares,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Juno, Vesta, 
and  other  gods.  Beside  these  there  were  reckoned  public 
P.-who  protected  the  state  and  city. 

Peii'dleton,  Or.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pendleton  (EDMUND),  b.  in  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  9, 
1721 :  became  a  lawyer  at  21 ;  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Va.  legislature,  and  often  its  speaker ;  was  the  political  an- 
tagonist of  Patrick  Henry ;  was  in  the  first  Continental 
Cong.  1774-75 ;  drew  up  the  resolutions  by  which  Va.  in- 
structed her  delegates  to  propose  the  Dec.  of  Ind.;  he  presid- 
ed over  the  courts  of  chancery  and  of  appeals,  and  over  the 
convention  of  1788  by  which  Va.  indorsed  the  U.  S.  const. 
D.  Oct.  23,  1803. 

Pendleton  (EDMUND  MONROE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Eatonton, 
Ga.,  grad.  in  the  Med.  Coll.  of  S.  C.  1838 ;  practised  med.  in 
Warrenton  and  Sparta,  Ga.,  35  yrs.  At  the  organization  of 
the  Oglethorpe  Med.  Coll.  in  Savannah  he  was  elected  prof,  of 
surgery,  which  he  declined  because  of  feeble  health,  as  also 
the  chair  of  chem.  in  another  inst.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  first  developed  the  fact  that  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  are  the  2  plant-constituents  first  exhaust- 
ed from  soils  by  cereals  and  cotton-culture ;  in  1872  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  Univ.  of 
Ga.  Wrote  a  text-book  on  this  subject. 

Pendleton  (GEORGE  H.),  b.  at  Cin.,  O.,  July  25,  1825  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  M.  C.  1857-65 ;  in  1864  Dem.  candidate  for 
V.-P.  of  the  U.  8. ;  U.  b.  Senator  1879-85.  Became  U.  S 
minister  to  Ger.,  1885. 

I',  n  .1  u  I  u  in  Observation*.  By  this  term  are  desig- 
nated observations  to  determine  the  force  of  gravity  at  va- 
rious points  on  the  earth's  surface  by  means  of  a  pendulum 
which  is  a  suspended  body  oscillating  under  the  influence 
of  gravity.  Since  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  of  constant  length  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  accelerating  force,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  by 
observation  the  time  of  one  small  vibration  of  the  same  P 
corrected  for  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  medium 
in  which  it  oscillates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  relative  values 
of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  several  places  of  observation. 
If  observations  be  made  at  places  in  widely  different  lats 
the  earth's  eccentricity  may  be  deduced  from  the  same! 
1  he  ellipticity  of  the  earth  derived  from  many  experiments 
Is  V USD,  while  that  from  geodetic  measurements  is  V«»s 

But  there  are  very  sensible  differences  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  between  the  computed  and  the  observed  times 
of  the  oscillations.  These  doubtless  result  mainly  from  the 
different  densities  of  the  matter  in  the  proximate  vicinity 
of  the  several  places  of  observation.  They  correspond  to 
similar  differences  found  in  the  observed  amplitudes  of 
measured  arcs  of  the  meridian.  This  subject  has  of  late 
received  much  attention.  A  marked  deflection  of  the  plumb- 
line  having  been  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow^,  ex- 
periments disclosed  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  attrac- 
&S. °  HeiUa  well:defined  area.  Experiments  made  by  Airy 
f  *h  ?arton  mine,  Durham,  Eng.,  have  shown  an  increase 
ciLffeio?cC^  .  *?faviJ:y  by  its  '/IBUQO  Part  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  1256  ft.  in  depth.  A  comparison  of  the  force  of  grav- 
l)y™  W,eeiU*£ene^a  an-d  R¥»-Kulm,  by  Plantamour,  has 
shown  that  the  attraction  of  the  mt.  is  I/1MM  part  of  that 
of  the  whole  earth,  the  station  on  the  mt.  being  4526  ft 
higher  than  that  on  the  lake. 


When  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  absolute  length  of  a  sec- 
onds P.,  it  becomes  necessary  to  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween its  point  of  suspension  and  its  centre  of  oscillation, 
for  which  purpose  instruments  of  extreme  accuracy  have 
been  devised.  The  length  of  a  seconds  P.  at  Geneva  is  found 
to  be  0.993333  of  a  metre  (about  39.9  inches) ;  at  New  York 
it  is  39. 10  inches. 

Penel'ope  [Gr.  nTjceAdn-rj],  in  the  Gr.  legend,  was  the 
daughter  of  Icarius,  the  wife  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses),  and  the 
mother  of  Telemachus.  While  her  husband  was  absent  at 
Troy  she  was  beset  by  numerous  suitors,  whom  she  put  off 
by  declaring  that  she  must  first  finish  weaving  the  shroud 
of  Laertes.  Accordingly,  she  wove  by  day  and  unwove  by 
night,  and  thus  prolonged  the  work.  She  was  relieved  by 
her  husband's  timely  return. 

Pen'guln,  the  name  of  a  bird  with  imperfect  wings,  de- 
rived from  "  pengwinj"  a  corruption  of  "  penwing  "  or  "  pin- 
whig,"  "  meaning  a  bird  that  had  apparently  undergone  the 
operation  of  pinioning  or  'pinwinging,'  as  it  is  in  at  least 
one  part  of  Eng.  still  commonly  called."  In  recent  times 
the  name  has  been  transferred  almost  entirely  to  birds  rep- 
resenting a  peculiar  family  (Spheniscidae),  exclusively  inhab- 
iting the  ocean  and  coasts  of  the  S.  hemisphere. 

Pen'nallow  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  July  2, 
1665 ;  came  to  Mass.  1686,  settled  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
was  treas.  of  the  prov.,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and 
chief-justice  from  1717  to  his  death.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of  the 
Indian  Wars  of  N.  Eng.  from  1703  to  1726.  D.  Dec.  2, 1726. 

Penn  (JOHN),  b.  in  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  May  17,  1741; 
read  law,  and  became  a  successful  barrister ;  removed 
in  1774  to  Greenville  co.,  N.  C. ;  was  in  Cong.  1775-76, 
1778-80 ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  served  with  ability  in 
various  important  public  positions.  D.  Sept.  1788. 

Penn  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  William  Penn,  b.  in 
Eng.  in  1759 :  ed.  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Thomas  Penn,  as  gov.  of  Pa.,  1775.  D.  in  1834. 

Penn  (RICHARD),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Eng.  in 
1734 ;  was  proprietary  gov.  of  Pa.  1771-73 ;  was  liberal, 
scholarly,  and  highly  popular;  when  examined  by  the 
House  of  Lords  regarding  the  colonies,  his  liberal  views 
drew  forth  a  rebuke  from  the  ministry.  D.  May  27,  1811. 

Penn  (THOMAS),  son  of  William,  b.  in  Eng.  Mar.  8,  1702 ; 
resided  many  yrs.  in  Pa. ;  returned  to  Eng.  1741 ;  became 
proprietor  and  gov.  of  Pa.  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John, 
1746 ;  was  the  prin.  founder  of  Pa.  Coll.  and  a  benefactor 
of  many  public  insts.  at  Phila.  D.  Mar.  21,  1775. 

Penn  (WILLIAM),  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  the  founder  and  first  legislator  of  the  State 
of  Pa.,  was  b.  at  Lond.  Oct.  14,  1644,  a  son  of  Admiral 
Sir  W.  Penn ;  studied  at  Christ  Ch.,  Oxford,  but  having 
met  here  with  Thomas  Loe,  he  was  converted  to  Qua- 
kerism, and  shortly  after  expelled  from  the  univ.  The 
father  sent  him  on  travels  in  Hoi.  and  FT.,  and  on  his 
return  in  1666  he  was  set  to  manage  the  estates  of  the 
family  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  Ire.  He  fulfilled  this  task  with 
great  success,  but  in  Cork  he  met  for  the  second  tune  with 
Thomas  Loe.  He  was  imprisoned  for  attending  a  Quaker 
meeting,  and  although  he  was  very  soon  liberated  he 
had  to  leave  Ire.  On  his  return  to  Lond.  he  began  to 
preach  and  work  in  different  ways  for  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  after  the  publication  of  The  Sandy  Foun- 
dation Shaken  (in  1668)  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
Here  he  wrote  No  Cross,  no  Crown  and  Innocency  with  her 
Open  Face,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  York 
he  soon  obtained  his  freedom  again.  P.  continued,  how- 
ever, to  preach  and  work  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
highest  truth,  and  in  1671  he  was  once  more  thrown  into 
prison.  As  he  would  not  take  an  oath  at  his  trial,  he 
was  sent  to  Newgate  for  6  months,  and  while  here  he 
wrote  the  celebrated  defence  for  toleration,  The  Great 
Cause  of  Liberty  of  Conscience.  Having  been  liberated,  he 
made  a  tour  to  Hoi.  and  Ger.,  and  on  his  return  in  1672 
he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett.  From  his  father 
he  had  inherited  a  claim  on  the  govt.  for  £16.000.  In  settle- 
ment of  this  claim  the  govt.  granted  him  large  terr.  in 
N.  Amer.,  the  present  State  of  Pa.,  with  right  to  found 
a  colony  or  society  with  such  laws  and  insts.  as  expressed 
his  views  and  principles.  In  1682  he  went  over  to  Amer. 
A  great  number  of  settlers,  not  only  Quakers,  but  mem- 
bers of  all  denominations,  Englishmen,  Swedes,  and  Gere., 
gathered  together ;  a  charter  of  liberties  was  issued,  a  dem- 
ocratic govt.  instituted,  and  the  city  of  Phila.  was  planned. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  P.  returned  to 
Eng.,  intent  on  bettering  the  social  position  of  the  Quakers. 
During  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  connection  with  the  court 
became  very  intimate.  After  the  overthrow  of  James  he 
was  twice  accused  of  entertaining  treasonous  communi- 
cations with  the  exiled  king,  and  an  order  of  council  (Mar. 
14,  1692)  deprived  him  of  his  title  to  the  Pa.  govt.  After  a 
most  searching  trial  he  was  fully  acquitted  in  1693,  and 
another  order  of  council  restored  his  title  to  him  in  1694. 
After  the  death  in  1693  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  (in  1695) 
Hannah  Callowhill,  and  went  in  1699,  for  the  second  time, 
to  Amer.,  where  he  stayed  till  1701.  His  return  to  Eng.  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  affairs  there. 
He  was  even  thrown  into  the  Fleet  for  some  time  in  1708. 
These  vexations  affected  his  health  ;  in  1712  he  was  struck 
by  apoplexy,  and  although  he  recovered,  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  greatly  impaired  after  that  time.  D.  July  30, 1718. 
Pen'nlngton  (WILLIAM),  son  of  the  succeeding,  b.  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  May  4,  1796,  grad.  at  Princeton  1813;  was 
clerk  of  his  father's  dist.  court  1815-26  ;  became  chancellor 
of  N.  J. ;  gov.  1837^3  ;  declined  the  governorship  of  Minn. 
Terr,  and  other  federal  offices ;  M.  C.  1859-61,  and  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House.  D.  Feb.  16,  1862. 

Pennlngton  (WILLIAM  S.),  b.  in  1757,  was  major  of  the 
2d  N.  J.  artil.  in  the  Revolutionary  army  ;  became  a  lawyer 
in  1802,  associate  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1804  ; 
was  for  a  time  chancellor  of  the  State ;  gov.  1813-15,  U.  S. 
dist.  judge  1815-26.  D,  Sept,  17, 1826. 
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Pennsylvania,  pen-sil'va'ne-a,  one  of  the  Middle 
States  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  one  of  the  original  13 
between  39°  43'  and  42°  15'  N.  lat.  and  74°  43'  36"  and  80°  31' 
36"  W.  Ion. 
It  is  bound- 
ed on  the 
X.  by  Lake 
Erie  and  the 
state  of  N. 
Y.,  on  the 
E.  by  Chau- 
tauqna  co., 
X.  Y.,  Del- 
aware CO., 
X.  Y.,  and 
X.  J.,  on  the 
S.  by  Del., 
Md..  and  W. 
Va.,  on  the 
W.  by  W. 
Va.,  O.,  and 
Lake  Erie ; 
greatest 
length  from 
E.  to  W., 
302.34  m. ; 
greatest 
breadth 
from  X.  to 
S.,  175.6  m. :  its  land-area  is  45,215  sq.  m.  or  28.937,600  acres. 

face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Etc. — The 
surface  falls  into  3  divisions— viz.  (1)  The  S.  E.  section 
or  dist.  extending  from  Del.  River  to  the  Blue  or  Kitta- 
tinny  Mts. ;  near  the  river  a  narrow  plain  of  level  land, 
but  a  few  miles  inland  a  rolling  or  undulating  tract  with 
gently  rounded  hills.  This  region,  while  containing  much 
mineral  wealth,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
cereals.  (2)  The  mt.  -  dist.  adjoining  this,  which  crosses 
the  State  in  a  belt  varying  in  width  from  75  to  160  m.,  and 
trending  from  X.  E.  to  S.  W.  All  the  mt. -chains  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Appalachian  system  are  here  in  their 
full  breadth,  though  not  attaining  a  great  altitude.  The 
mts.  of  the  Appalachian  system  in  the  State,  aside  from 
their  gen.  division  into  2  great  ranges,  the  Blue  or  Kitta- 
tinny  and  the  Alleghany  range,  are  subdivided  into  a  host 
of  minor  chains,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  broad 
and  fertile,  with  the  precipitous  E.  face  of  the  Alleghany 
range  overhanging  them.  (3)  The  W.  table-land,  which 
occupies  about  }&  the  area  of  the  State,  is  a  broad,  roll- 
ing plateau,  with  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  but  sloping 
N.  and  W.  toward  X.  Y.,  Lake  Erie,  and  O.  River.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies  W.  to  the  X.  W. 
and  W.  boundaries  of  the  State.  The  X.  W.  portion  has 
several  isolated  summits.  It  is  the  region  of  pine  and 
hemlock  lands,  and  furnishes  vast  amounts  of  lumber  to 
E.  markets.  Rivers.  —  There  are  6  distinct  water-basins, 
which,  with  their  tributaries,  drain  the  entire  State — viz. 
the  Del.  and  its  affluents,  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Genesee,  the  Potomac,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  O., 
with  its  large  and  numerous  affluents.  The  O.  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  2  large  rivers,  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela,  at  Pittsburg.  Both  have  numerous  tributaries. 
The  Monongahela  receives  the  Youghiogheny  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Aside  from  Lake  Erie  there  are  no  lakes 
of  importance.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  Del.,  and 
2  or  3  in  Lake  Erie,  belonging  to  P. 

Minerals  and  Mineralogy.  —  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and 
sulphur  in  a  native  state  have  been  discovered  in  P., 
but  none  of  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  their 
working  profitable.  Iron  does  not  exist  in  a  native  state, 
but  the  iron  ores  of  the  State  embrace  every  known  ore, 
and  many  not  found  elsewhere.  The  iron  furnaces  of  P. 
have  hitherto  made  about  ^  of  the  pig  iron  manufactured 
in  the  U.  S.,  though  having  only  a/s  of  the  whole  number  of 
stacks.  The  most  valuable  of  the  minerals  of  P.  economi- 
cally is  her  coal.  Of  anthracite  coal  about  20,000,000  tons 
are  annually  sent  to  market  or  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines.  The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  is  constantly 
increasing.  P.  furnishes  nearly  ^  of  the  entire  amount 
used,  or  about  6,000,000  tons.  Petroleum  is  another  mineral 
product  of  P.  of  great  value  and  importance.  The  other 
mineral  products  of  economic  value  are  building-stone, 
including  granite,  brownstone  (sandstone),  trap  or  por- 
phyry, and  marble,  slate,  the  production  of  which  is  rapidly 
increasing ;  zinc,  nickel,  and  copper.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  produce  salt,  but  the  brines  are  more  valuable 
for  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  the  compounds 
of  these  elements  which  they  contain,  than  for  the  salt. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  some  of  them  of  great 
medicinal  value.  Of  the  minerals  possessing  only  scientific 
value  the  number  is  very  great,  embracing  almost  every 
mineral  of  note  in  our  largest  catalogues. 

Soil,  Vegetation,  and  Botany.— The  State  has  yet  a  large 
amount  of  forests.  The  forest  trees  of  the  State  include 
several  species  of  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and 
cypress,  as  well  as  some  other  coniferous  trees ;  6  or  7 
species  of  oak  and  4  of  hickory,  the  black  walnut  and 
butternut,  3  or  4  species  of  maple,  the  chestnut,  chinqua- 
pin, beech,  buckeye,  linden,  tulip  tree,  dogwood,  horn- 
beam, birch,  ash,  willow,  elm,  aspen,  sycamore,  Amer. 
poplar,  mulberry,  persimmon,  gum,  sassafras,  locust,  wild 
cherry,  papaw,  catalpa,  magnolia,  crabapple,  etc.  The 
flora  is  varied.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  gen- 
erally fertile,  and  some  of  it  very  rich,  yielding  large  crops 
for  a  succession  of  yrs. 

Zoology.  —  The  number  of  wild  animals  is  very  large  — 
bears,  panthers,  wild-cats,  lynxes,  wolves,  otters,  the  red 
and  the  gray  fox,  the  raccoon,  marten,  mink,  weasel,  skunk, 
opossum,  muskrat,  porcupine,  woodchuck  or  ground-hog, 
and  occasionally  the  beaver ;  the  flying,  red,  striped,  and 


gray  squirrel,  the  hare  or  rabbit,  and  among  the  larger 
game  the  \  irginian  deer,  and  rarely  the  elk.  Birds  are 
numerous— of  prey,  the  bald  and  the  golden  eagle,  the  tur- 
R--v.ru..  key- buzzard, 

fish  and  other 
varieties  of 
hawk,  owls, 
the  whip- 
poorwill.  the 
night  -  hawk, 
the  swallow, 
etc. ;  these 
and  the  rep- 
tiles are  the 
same  as  those 
of  N.  Y.  and 
X.  J. 

Climate.  — 
There  are 
considerable 
differences  in 
the  climate  of 
different  por- 
tions of  the 
State.  The 
mean  annual 
temperature, 
which  is  52° 
in  the  S.  E. 

cos.,  decreases  to  48°  in  the  central  cos.  and  44°  in  the  N 
and  X.  W.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  usually  greatest  in  the 
S.  E.,  and  decreases  X.  and  W. 

Agricultural  Productions.  —  This  State  produced,  by  the 
census  of  1880,  45,821,531  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  19  462  405 
bushels  of  wheat,  33,841.439  bushels  of  oats,  3,683.621  bushels 
of  rye,  3,593.326  bushels  of  buckwheat,  and  438.100  bushels 
of  barley.  The  wool  clip  of  1880  yielded  8,470.273  Ibs  The 
tobacco  crop  was  36,943,272  Ibs.,  P.  ranking  third  among  the 
States  in  this  staple. 

Farm  Animals.  —  By  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  P. 
533.587  horses,  22,914  mules  and  asses,  1,730,237  cattle,  1,776,598 
sheep,  and  1,187.968  swine. 

Fisheries.  —  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  river  fisheries  for 
1880  was  returned  at  $43,450. 

Mm  iifactures.— Among  the  foremost  manufacturingStates 
in  nearly  all  articles,  P.  stands  easily  pre-eminent  in  her  iron 
and  steel  industries.  The  aggregate  value  of  products  of 
these  for  1880  was  $145.576,268,  being  nearly  5  times  that  of 
any  other  State.  Her  immense  coal-mines  (having  the 
monopoly  of  anthracite,  beside  vast  fields  of  bituminous 
coal)  and  her  facilities  for  marketing  every  product  have 
led  to  the  investment  of  very  heavy  capital  in  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery,  hardware,  steam-engines,  R.  R.  cars  and 
locomotives,  household  utensils,  farm  implements,  building 
supplies,  etc.  In  cotton  manufacture  P.  had,  in  1880, 10,541 
looms,  with  446,379  spindles,  employing  11,871  persons,  and 
using  86.355  bales  of  cotton.  Of  salt  P.  produced,  in  1880. 
851,450  bushels,  valued  at  $177,415.  Xo  less  than  20,000,000 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1881. 

Railroads  and  Canals.  —  There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1, 
1882,  within  P.  6,690  m.  of  railway,  costing  $485,424,686.  with 
net  earnings  of  $38,796,397,  and  paying  in  interest  and  divi- 
dends $38,415,038.  Many  of  these  are  important  trunk  lines 
or  the  feeders  of  such.  The  Pa.  (with  its  numerous  branch- 
es), the  Del.,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Phila.  and  Reading, 
Lehigh  Valley,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna.  Del.  and  Hudson, 
Phila.  and  Erie,  X.  Central,  and  Allegheny  Valley  roads  are 
the  prin.  lines.  There  are  9  canals  in  P. ;  total  length,  875  m. 
Finances.— The  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  in 
P.  for  1880  was  $143,451,059.  Real  estate  is  not  taxed  by  the 
State,  but  most  ot  her.large  revenue  (about  $6,000,000  annual- 
ly) is  derived  from  special  taxes  on  corporations,  including 
bank  stock,  foreign  insurance  cos.,  corporation  stock,  gross 
receipts,  incomes,  commutation  of  tonnage,  licenses,  etc. 
Rate  of  State  tax  on  personal  property,  30  cents  on  $100. 
The  net  State  debt,  Dec.  1, 1880,  over  and  above  assets,  was 
$13,794.323';  aggregate  indebtedness.  State,  co.,  and  munic- 
ipal, $114,034,759 ;  total  amount  raised  by  taxation,  local 
and  State,  $28,604,394. 

Commerce.— Y.  is  a  large  importing  and  exporting  State : 
aggregate  exports  for  fiscal  yr.  1881,  $44,762,677,  all  of  do- 
mestic productions  :  aggregate  imports,  $32,668,419.  The 
largest  exports  consist  of  petroleum,  which  has  devejoped 
an  enormous  commerce.  The  internal  commerce  by  railway 
and  rivers  is  very  extensive,  but  no  full  statistics  are  ob- 
tainable. The  carriage  of  coal  alone  forms  a  prodigious 
element  of  wealth  to  the  transportation  companies.  P.  had 
in  1881,  655  sailing  and  460  steam  vessels ;  total,  367,491  tons. 
Banking  Institutions,  Etc.— There  were  in  operation  in  P., 
Oct.  1,  1881,  223  national  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $46.668,- 
340:  circulation,  $35.852.134;  U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circula- 
tion, $41,256,300:  aggregate  deposits,  $119,634,244.  There 
were  also  119  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  having  a  cap 


capital  and  $28.178,847 

1881  which  paid  losses,  $3.956.600  that  year. 

Education.—  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  ((. 
yrs  )  in  P.  in  1873  was  1.200,000  ;  number  enrolled  in  public 
schools  in  1880,  950,300,  with  average  daily  attendance  of 
022  351  Aggregate  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  188U, 
$7,306,692,  of  which  $4,504,802  was  for  salaries  of  teachers. 
P  has  ->7  colls  and  univs.,  with  354  instructors  and  4414  stu- 
dents! paving ;  tuTtion  fees  in  1880  of  $179  932.  Phila.  Pitts- 
burg,  and  other  cities  have  schools  of  law.  med.,  theol., 
commerce,  etc.,  which  are  largely  attended,  the  med.  colls, 
of  Phila  being  especially  noted.  Xonnal  schools,  a  cads., 
and  female  sems.  abound.  In  1882  there  were  895  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  pub.  in  P.,  of  which  102  were  daily. 

KK-The  M.E.  leads,  with  1545  chs.,  728  ministers, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Presb    806  chs.,  862  ministers 


I'm.  BpJWoSM  366  ministers,  88.988  members  ;  U 
Pre«b  258  chs.,  205  ministers,  33,329  members;  Lmted 
Hr  -thren  880  chs  ,  238  ministers,  23,633  members  ;  Evangel- 
iVal  "^ociat  on  472  chs.,  372  ministers,  32.513  members  ;  the 
B^thre.U  Uunkards,,  140  chs..  327  ministers,  20  000  members  ;  ; 
and  30  other  denominations,  with  from  13,000  to  100  mem- 


«.-ln  1860,  2.906,215  ;  1870  8,581  851  .:.  1W>,  4.8M.8B1 
iwhite  4.197.016,  colored  &5,875,  including  148  Chi.,  8  Japanese, 


«anrf  Towns.  Pop.  1880.-Philadelphi^847,170; 
Pittsburg,  156.389;  Allegheny,  78.682;  Scranton,45  8oO:  Read- 
ing. 48.878  ;  Harrisburg  (cap.).  30,762  :  Erie  27,737  :  Lancas- 
ter. 25,769  ;  Wilkesbarre,  23,339  ;  Altoona,  19.710  ;  Wffllftms- 
port.  18.934  :  Allentown,  18,063  ;  Chester,  14,997  ;  York,  13  940  ; 
Pottsville,  13,253;  Norristown.  13,063;  Easton,  11,924;  Shen- 
andoah.10,147;  Bradford,  9197  :  Titusville.  9046  ;  Meadville, 
SHOO:  Lebanon,  8778;  New  Castle,  8418;  Johnstown  8580  ; 
Danville,  8346  ;  Columbia.  8312  ;  McKeesport,  8212  ;  Shamo- 
kin  8184;  Carbondale,  7714  ;  Pittston,  7472  ;  Oil  City,  ,315; 
Mahanoy,  7181. 


COUXTIE9. 

*Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

30,315 

22,455 

Gettysburg  

2,814 

Allegheny  

:,  .  u 

262,204 

355,869 

Pittsburg  

156,389 

Armstrong  

4-B 

36,148 

39,605 

Kittanning  
Beaver  

1,178 

29,635 

34,929 

Bedford  

2,01  1 

106,701 

122,597 

Reading  

43,278 

Blair  

5-D 

38,051 

62,740 

Hollidaysburg  

3,150 

64,336 

68,656 

Dovlestown  

2.070 

36,510 

52,536 

Butler  

3.163 

36,569 

46,81  1 

1.123 

Cameron  
Carbon  

3-D 
4-1 

4,273 
28,144 

5,159 
31,923 

Emporium  
Manch  Chunk  

I,li6 
3,752 

Chester 

6  I 

77,805 

83,481 

West  Chester  

7,046 

26,537 

40,328 

Clarion  

1,169 

25,741 

43,408 

Clearfleld  

1.809 

Clinton  .            .   .. 

3-E 

23,21  1 

26,278 

Lock  Haven  

5,845 

28,766 

32.409 

3,702 

Crawford 

63,832 

68,607 

Meadville  

8,860 

43  912 

45  977 

Carlisle 

6,209 

Dauphin  

5-G 

60,740 
39,403 

76,148 
56,101 

Harrisburg  
Media  

30,762 
1,919 

Elk 

8,488 

1  2,800 

Ridirway  .   . 

tp.  1,480 

Erie  

1-A 

65,973 
43,284 

74,688 
58,842 

27,737 
3,265 

4,010 

4,385 

Tionesta  

469 

Franklin 

45,365 

49,8=5 

Chambersburg  

6,877 

Fulton 

6-E 

9,360 

10,149 

McConnellsburg... 

584 

Greene  

6-  A 

25,887 
31,251 

28,273 
33,954 

Waynesburg  

1,208 
4,125 

Indiana 

5-C 

36,138 

40,527 

Indiana8  

1,907 

21  ,656 

27,935 

Brookville  

2,136 

Junlata  
Lackawanna  
Lancaster  
Lawrence  
Lebanon  
Lehlgh. 

5-F 
3-1 
6-H 
4-A 
5-H 

17,390 

12l',  340 
27,298 
34,096 
56,796 

1S.227 
89,269 
139,447 
33,312 

65,969 

Scranton  
Lancaster  
Newcastle  
Lebanon  
Allentown  .. 

842 

45,850 
25,769 
8,418 
8,778 
18,063 

:t  H 

160,915 

133  065 

Wilkesbarre  

23,339 

Lycomlng  
McKean.T 

3-F 

47,628 
8,825 

57,486 
42,565 

Williamsport  

18,934 
872 

3-A 

49,977 

56,!61 

2,344 

Mifflin. 

5-E 

17,508 

19,577 

Lewistown. 

3,222 

18,362 

20  175 

Montgomery  
Montonr  
Northampton  
Northumberland  .  . 
Perrv 

6-1 
4-G 
4-J 
4-G 
5-F 

81,612 
15,344 
61,432 

41,411 
25  447 

96,494 
15,468 
70,312 
53.123 
27,522 

Norristown  
Danville  
Easton  
Sunbury.. 
New  Bloomfield 

13,063 

8,346 

4J077 
673 

Philadelphia.... 
Pike  .        ... 

6-J 
3-J 

674,022 
8  436 

847,170 
9,663 

Philadelphia.... 

Milford  . 

847,170 
983 

Potter  
Schnvlklll  
Snyder 

2-E 
5-H 
4-F 

11,265 
116,428 
H  606 

13,797 
129,974 
17,797 

Coudersport  
Pnttsvilfe  
Middleburg.. 

677 
13,253 

Somerwt  
Sullivan  
Snsquehanna  
Tioga 

6-C 
3-G 
2-H 
2-F 

28,226 
6,191 
37,523 

33,110 
8,073 
40,354 

Somerset  
Laporte  
Montrose  _,  . 
Wellsboro          * 

1,197 
192 
1,722 

Union  
Venanzo... 

4-F 
3-B 

15,565 
47  925 

16,905 
43  670 

Lewisburg... 
Franklin 

3,080 

Warren  
Wathington  
Wayne    
Westmoreland  
Wyoming 

York  ..."  :.:: 

2-C 
5-A 
2-J 
5-B 

6  G 

48^483 
33,188 
58,719 
14,585 
76.134 

27,981 
55,418 
3S,51S 

78,036 
15,598 
87,841 

Warren  
Washington  ... 
Honesdale  
Greensburg  .  .  . 
Tunkhannock  
York.. 

2,810 
4,292 
2,620 
2,500 
1,116 
13  940 

Total.. 

3  521  951 

History.— Del.  Bay  was  discovered  by  Hendrick  Hudson 
in  1609,  and  Del.  River  ascended  in  1616  by  Cornells  Hen- 
dricksen.  The  first  settlement  within  the  bounds  of  P.  was 
at  Tinicum  Island  by  Swe.  colonists,  under  John  Printz's 
administration.  In  1655  the  Dut.  from  New  Amsterdam,  led 
by  Stuyvesant  in  person,  marched  upon  these  Swe.  settle- 
ments, and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  In  1660 
a  Dut.  settlement  was  planted  at  the  Minisinks,  the  settlers 
being  colonists  from  New  Amsterdam.  When  the  Eng 
captured  New  Amsterdam  in  1664  the  colony  on  the  Del' 
followed  its  fortunes,  and  remained  under  the  govt  of 
N.  Y.  (except  for  a  part  of  1673-74,  when  the  Dut.  recapt- 
ured it)  until  Mar.  4,  1681,  when  Charles  II.  granted  to 

illiam  Penn  the  "tract  of  land  in  America  lying  N  of 
Maryland,  on  the  E.  bounded  with  Delaware  River,  on  the 
W.  limited  as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  extend  as  far  as 
plantable."  This  tract  King  Charles  named  Pennsylvania. 
Penn  landed  at  New  Castle  (now  in  Del.)  Oct.  27  1682 
Thence  he  went  to  Uplandt  on  the  29th,  and  in  Nov.  visited 
Vhila.,  and  made  his  famous  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Ind- 
ians. During  1683  he  organized  his  new  govt.  and  pro- 
vided places  for  the  many  immigrants  (mostly  Friends)  who 
began  to  flock  thither.  He  returned  to  Eng.  in  1684  for  the 

•  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  Pennsylvania. 


settlement  of  the  boundary  between  P.  and  Md.  In  1698 
Penn  again  visited  his  prov.,  remaining  till  1701,  and  gave 
the  colonists  a  new  const,  and  Phila.  a  charter.  From  this 
time  to  1720  emigration  to  P.  constantly  increased.  Penn 
d.  in  1718  and  his  heirs  succeeded  him  as  proprietors.  The 
war  between  Fr.  and  G.  Brit,  in  1744  led  to  apprehensions 
of  trouble  with  the  Indians,  whom  the  Fr.  were  stimulat- 
ing to  hostility  against  the  Eng.  colonists.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  Shawanese  were  the  first  to  break  faith  with  the 
colonists.  The  Fr.,  having  secured  them  as  allies,  con- 
stantly increased  their  aggressions.  The  repeated  battles, 
in  which  Washington  participated,  the  defeat  of  Braddock, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  in  1755  and  1756,  belong 
properly  to  the  hist,  of  the  U.  S.  In  1758  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  secured  peace  till  1763.  Then  came  Pontiac's  war, 
and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  yr.  there  were  terror  and 
bloodshed  along  the  frontier,  but  the  Indians  were  severely 
punished  in  Dec.  The  boundary  between  P.  and  Md.  was 
run  in  1767-68  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  In 
1768,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  a  large  tract  of  land, 
called  the  New  Purchase,  embracing  most  of  the  cos.  of  N. 
and  N.  W.  P.,  was  conveyed  to  the  proprietaries,  and  at  once 
induced  an  enlarged  immigration.  P.  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  for  independence  ;  her  merchants  signed 
the  non-importation  agreements  and  destroyed  the  taxed 
tea  in  1774.  The  first  Continental  Cong,  was  held  in  Phila. 
in  Sept.  1774,  and  P.  was  well  represented.  A  provincial 
convention  was  held  on  Jan.  23, 1775,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  a  committee  of  safety  appointed.  Within  10  days 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the 
first  P.  rifle  regiment  was  on  its  way  to  Boston.  The  Dec. 
of  Ind.  was  made  public  at  Independence  Hall,  Phila.,  July 
4,  1776,  and  on  the  8th  it  was  read  to  the  thousands  assem- 
bled in  front  of  that  building.  On  July  15,  1776,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  to  prepare  a  const,  for  the  State  of  P.,  and 
on  Sept.  28  it  was  ratified  by  the  people.  The  battle  of 
Brandy  wine  occurred  Sept.  11,  1777,  the  massacre  at  Paoli 
on  the  20th,  and  the  battle  of  Germantown  Oct.  4, 1777.  The 
Brit,  troops  occupied  Phila.  from  Sept.  26,  1777,  to  June  18, 
1778 ;  the  State  and  national  authorities  returned  soon  after 
the  latter  date.  The  massacre  of  the  Wyoming  settlers  by 
Brit,  soldiers,  Tories,  and  Indians  occurred  in  July  1778,  and 
was  summarily  avenged  by  the  Mclntosh  and  the  Sullivan 
expeditions.  In  1778  the  charter  was  annulled,  and  the 
Penns  were  allowed  £130,000  for  their  unsettled  lands  in  the 
State.  P.  furnished  more  than  her  full  quota  of  troops  for 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1780.  The 
State  const,  was  revised  in  1790.  The  "  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion" in  the  W.  cos.  occurred  in  1794;  it  occasioned  great 
excitement,  but  was  put  down  without  bloodshed.  Another 
but  less  considerable  insurrection  was  attempted  4  yrs. 
later,  but  was  promptly  suppressed.  In  1799  the  State  cap. 
was  removed  to  Lancaster,  and  in  1812  to  Harrisburg.  After 
the  war  of  1812  the  State  was  largely  engaged  in  colossal 
enterprises  of  internal  improvement— canals  and  R.  Rs. — 
which  for  some  yrs.  embarrassed  her  finances.  In  1859  the 
petroleum  discoveries  were  made.  The  State  was  3 
times  invaded  by  the  Confeds.— first  on  Oct.  10,  1862,  when 
Chambersburg  was  captured  and  military  stores  burned ; 
second,  by  Gen.  Lee,  when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought  on  her  terr.  ;  third,  in  July  1864,  when  Chambersburg 
was  burned.  In  1873  her  const,  was  again  revised. 
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Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  was  found- 
ed in  1&32,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Ch 
By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1850  }^  of  the  value  of  the 
funds  of  Franklin  foil,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  transferred 
to  Pa.  Coll.  to  establish  in  it  a  professorship  known  as  the 
"  Franklin  professorship."  A  preparatory  dept.  is  connect- 
ed with  the  inst.,  designed  to  afford  a  suitable  training  for 
admission  into  coll.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  coll. 
proper  entirely  by  the  professors  in  the  different  depts., 
who  constitute  the  faculty  and  administer  the  govt.  and 
discipline  under  the  board  of  trustees.  Professorships  of 
the  Ger.  lang.  and  lit.,  of  the  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.,  and  of 
the  natural  sciences  have  lately  been  founded. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  (more  correctly  German)  is  not 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  Ger.  formed  in  Amer.,  nor  is  it  akin  to 
broken  Eng.,  but  is  a  legitimate  S.  Ger.  dialect,  due  to  the 
fusion  of  forms  existing  on  the  upper  Rhine  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Darmstadt,  Wiirtemberg,  Ger.  Switz.,  and 
Alsace,  and  taking  up  an  Eng.  element,  as  Eng.  itself  took 
up  native  words  like  hickory,  or  Fr.  forms  like  prairie,  bayou, 
and  ville.  The  characteristics  of  the  dialect  may  be  learned 
from  the  excellent  poems  in  it  by  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D.,  and 
in  Haldemann's  Pa.  Dutch.  Careless  speakers  of  Eng.  un- 
consciously corrupt  their  lang.  with  Ger.  idioms,  as  in  the 
use  of  "  dumb  "  for  dull  or  stupid,  and  "  red  beet "  for  beet, 
translating  die  rothe  rube,  because  in  Ger.  a  "  white  "  beet 
(weisse  rube)  is  a  turnip.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  originated  as  a  char- 
ity school  1745,  founded  as  an  acad.  1749,  incorporated  as  a 
coll.  1755,  and  erected  into  a  univ.  1779.  The  med.  dept. 
was  founded  in  1765,  and  the  law  dept.  1789.  In  1872  the 
inst.  was  located  at  the  junction  of  36th  st.,  Darby  road,  | 
and  Locust  st.,  in  4  squares  of  about  26  acres,  in  W.  Phila., 
and  having  separate  buildings  for  the  med.  hall,  for  the 
univ.  hospital,  and  for  the  depts.  of  arts,  science,  and  law, 
veterinary  medicine,  biology,  and  school  of  finance  and 
economy.  The  dept.  of  arts  embraces  the  collegiate  branches, 
and  the  dept.  of  science  those  of  arch.,  chem.,  drawing,  en- 
gineering, geol.,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  mineralogy,  and 
mining.  Connected  with  the  dept.  of  science  are  a  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  and  a  collection  of  Amer.  fossils,  con- 
taining 10,000  specimens.  The  law  dept.  has  a  course  of  2 
yrs.;  the  med.  dept.  has  a  3  yrs.'  course.  Adjoining  the 
med.  hall  is  a  hospital  for  nearly  200  patients. 

Pen'ny  [Ger.  Pfennig],  an  Eng.  coin,  first  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  about  695  A.  D.  It  was  at 
first  of  silver,  the  12th  part  of  a  shilling,  designated  by  d,  the 
initial  of  the  Lat.  denarius.  The  first  copper  pence  were  in- 
troduced in  1797.  At  present  the  Eng.  P.  is  of  bronze. 

Penn  "If  an  [so  called  because  originally  settled  by  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  I'axkees],  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Yates  co.,  N.  Y., 
at  the  foot  of  Keuka  Lake,  near  Seneca  Lake,  has  good 
water-power  and  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  3488 ;  1880,  3475. 

Pen'nybacker  (ISAAC  S.),  D.  in  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  in 
1806 ;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  M.  C.  1837-39 ;  afterward  a  judge  of  the  dist.  court 
of  Western  Va.,  and  was  in  1845  elected  U.  S.  Senator  for 
Va.,  but  died  before  the  end  of  the  term.  D.  Jan.  12,  1847. 

Pen'nypacker  (GALUSHA),  b.  in  Pa. ;  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  private  on  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war.  was  in  Aug. 
1861  appointed  capt.  in  the  97th  Pa.  Volunteers,  and  in  Oct. 
major,  attaining  the  colonelcy  of  that  regiment  in  Aug. 
1864 ;  served  in  the  dept.  of  the  South  to  Apr.  1864 ;  engaged 
in  operations  in  Fla.  and  against  Charleston  ;  participated 
in  the  attack  on  Drury's  Bluff,  May  1864  (thrice  wounded), 
and  engaged  in  operations  on  the  N.  side  of  James  River 
and  in  front  of  Petersburg  to  Sept.  1864;  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Pt.  Harrison  (wound- 
ed) and  action  of  Darbytown  Road.  In  the  final  attack 
upon  Ft.  Fisher  he  received  wounds  which  confined  him  to 
the  hospital  till  Apr.  1866,  when  he  resigned,  being  mean- 
while (Feb.  1865)  appointed  brig. -gen.  In  July  1866  he  be- 
came col.  of  34th  Inf.,  U.  S.  A.  ;  transferred  to  16th  regiment 
in  1869;  brevet  brig. -gen.  for  Ft.  Fisher,  and  maj.-gen.  for 
gallant  services  during  the  war.  Retired  July  3,  1883. 

Pennyroy'al,  a  popular  name  for  Menthapulegium,  a 
fragrant  labiate  herb  of  Old  World,  and  of  Hedeorna  pule- 
gioides  (low  P.)  and  Jfentha  Canadensis  (high  P.)  in  U.  S. 

Penob'scot  Bay  penetrates  the  coast  of  Me.  for  30  m., 
having  Waldo  and  Knox  cos.  on  the  W.  and  Hancock  co.  on 
the  E.  Its  deep  waters  abound  in  islands  and  good  har- 
bors ;  prin.  tributary,  Penobscot  River. 

Penobscot  River,  the  largest  river  of  Me.,  and  the 
most  important  navigable  stream  in  the  N.  Eng.  States, 
rises  in  Somerset  co.,  near  the  Canada  line,  flows  E.  into 
Chesuncook  Lake,  thence  S.  E.  to  its  union  with  the  Mat- 
tawamkeag,  having  12  m.  above  united  with  the  Seboois  or 
E.  branch  of  the  P.  Afterward  its  course  is  S.  by  W.  to 
Penobscot  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bangor, 
60  m.,  where  the  tide  rises  17  ft.  Above  this  point  small 
steamers  run  for  many  miles.  Its  upper  waters  afford  valu- 
able motive-power,  and  great  numbers  of  logs  are  floated 
from  the  forests  of  N.  Me.  to  Bangor.  Its  length  is  300  m. 
The  valley  of  the  P.  has  an  area  of  8200  sq.  m.  Its  enormous 
water-power  is  only  in  small  part  utilized.  It  is  the  most 
important  salmon-stream  in  the  U.  S.,  its  product  excelling 
in  value  and  quality  of  fish,  though  not  in  quantity,  that  of 
the  Columbia  River. 

Pensaco'Ia,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Escambia 
co.,  Fla.,  on  Pensacola  Bay,  10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex. 
and  64  m.  E.  of  Mobile  ;  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  21  ft. 
of  water  on  the  bar,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance during  the  Sp.  and  Eng.  govt.  of  Fla.  It  has  a 
navy-yard  and  forts,  and  was  the  scene  of  important^  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  during  the  c.  war.  The  rums  of 
the  old  Sp.  fortresses  San  Miguel  and  San  Bernardo  are  near 
the  rear  of  the  city.  Pop.  1870,  3347  ;  1880,  6845. 

Pensacola  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  at  the  vv . 
extremity  of  Fla..  extending  inland  N.  E.  about  35  m.,  af- 
fording a  deep  and  commodious  harbor.  It  is  divided  into 


Escambia  Bay  on  the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Galvez  on  the  E.,  and  receives  Escambia,  Black  Water,  and 
Y  ellow  \\  ater  rivers.  The  entrance  is  1  m.  wide  bet\v.-t  n 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  on  the  E.  defended  by  Ft.  Pickens.  and 
the  entrance  point  of  the  mainland  on  the  W.,  on  which 
stands  Ft.  McRee.  Less  than  2  m.  X.  of  the  latter  stands 
the  old  Sp.  fort  of  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas,  and  in  its  vicin- 
ity a  naval  hospital,  extensive  barracks,  and  a  light-house 
while  a  short  distance  X.  E.  is  the  navy-yard,  which  was 
surrendered  to  the  Fla.  militia  Jan.  12, 1861,  but  recovered 
by  the  Union  forces  early  in  1862. 

Peu'sions  [Lat.  peivsio,  "payment"],  allowances  of 
money  made  by  the  govt.  to  certain  individual*  or  to  their 
families  and  representatives,  in  consideration  of  public 
services  performed  by  them.  In  the  U.  S.  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  laws  which  determine  the  various  classes  of 
the  national  beneficiaries  and  the  amounts  of  their  respect- 
ive pensions  are  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Rev.  Slat.  <$§  4692- 
4791  >.  JOHN  NORTON  POM  EROY. 

Pentac'riuus  [Gr.  7reV«,  "  five,"  and  icpivov,  "  lily  "],  an 
interesting  genus  of  encrinites  remarkable  as  containing, 
beside  many  fossil  species,  the  P.  caput  medusai.  long  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  species  of  living  encrinite,  but  several 
others  are  now  known. 

Pentateuch,  pen'ta-tuk  [from  weVre,  "  five,"  andrcO^o?, 
"book"],  the  collective  name  of  the  first  5  books  of  the 
O.  T.— Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev.,  Num.,  and  Deut.  It  originated  from 
the  Gr.  translators  and  Fathers ;  the  Jews  themselves  called 
this  division  of  the  O.  T.  Torah,  "the  Law." 

Pentathion'lc  Acid,  one  of  the  sulphur-acids,  formed, 
like  common  sulphuric  acid,  by  combination  of  sulphur, 
oxygen,  and  water. 

Pen'tecost  [Gr.  vevniKwmli,  "fiftieth"],  one  of  the  3 
prin.  festivals  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  on  the  50th  day  after 
the  Passover.  In  the  Chr.  chs.  the  word  Pentecost  has  a 
different  meaning,  derived  from  the  occurrences  related  in 
Acts  ii.— viz.  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  infant 
Ch.  10  days  after  the  Ascension,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the 
conversion  of  3000  persons.  In  the  Eng.  Ch.,  P.  is  known  as 
Whitsunday  or  Whitsuntide,  from  the  white  garments  for- 
merly worn  by  candidates  for  baptism. 

Pent  Water,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Peo'ria,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Peoria 
co.,  111.,  on  the  I}1.  River  at  the  foot  of  Peoria  Lake,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  }^  to_  1  m.  wide  and  20  m.  long,  160  m. 
S.  W.  from  Chicago.  It  lies  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
and  lake  about  4  m.,  and  covers  an  elevated  plateau  ex- 
tending back  %  m.  to  a  bluff  rising  120  ft.  above  the  lake. 
An  abundance  of  coal  is  found  near  by,  and  its  receipts  of 
corn  are  very  great.  It  has  a  co.  normal  school,  a  fine  c.-h., 
2  opera-houses,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  several  parks,  and 
4  artesian  wells  yielding  an  abundance  of  white  sulphur 
water.  Pop.  1870,  22,849 ;  1880,  29,259. 

Pepin,  pip'in,  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Miss.  River, 
27  m.  long  and  from  2  to  3  m.  wide,  having  Pierce  and  Pepin 
cos.,  Wis.,  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Goodhue  and  Wabashaw  cos., 
Minn.,  on  the  S.  W. 

Pepin  le  Brer,  b.  in  714,  son  of  Charles  Martel  and 
father  of  Charlemagne,  became  in  741  major -domus  of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy,  and  in  747  of  Austrasia  and  the 
Rhine  country,  including  Thuringia  and  Suabia.  In  749  he 
defeated  the  Bavarians,  and  in  752  was  crowned  king  of 
the  Franks ;  conquered  Septimauia  from  the  Saracens  752- 
760 ;  broke  the  power  of  the  Lombards  in  It.  754-756,  and 
gave  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  to  the 
Holy  See,  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes ; 
overcame  the  Sax.  757 ;  took  Narbonne  from  the  Saracens 
759 ;  waged  a  war  with  Guaifar,  duke  of  Aquitania,  760-768. 
D.  Sept.  768. 

Pepin  of  Heristal,  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line 
of  Frankish  kings,  became  duke  of  the  Austrasian  Franks 
680 ;  in  687  conquered  Burgundy  and  Neustria,  and  subdued 
the  Frisians  and  ravaged  Suabia.  D.  Dec.  16,  714  A.  D. 
Charles  Martel  was  his  natural  son. 

Pepoll,  pfi'po-le  (CARLO),  COUNT,  b.  in  1801  at  Bologna, 
was  a  member  of  the  provisory  govt.  of  1831,  and  on  its  fall 
emigrated  first  to  Switz.,  then  to  Fr.,  and  finally  to  Eng., 
where  he  lectured  on  the  fine  arts  in  It.  and  wrote  the  li- 
bretto for  /  Puritani.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  prof,  of  It 
lit.  in  the  Lond.  Univ.,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  return 
to  It.  in  1848.  He  was  v.-p.  of  the  Rom.  republic,  and  on 
its  overthrow  by  the  Fr.  again  retired  to  Eng.,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  lit.  till  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  sena- 
tor of  the  kingdom  of  It. 

Pep'per  [Lat.  piper]  is  a  climbing  shrub  and  its  fruits, 
a  native  of  the  E.  I.,  but  now  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
tropical  countries ;  now  one  of  the  most  common  spices. 


/  .  wi.    -.»•.**«»»•  .«»»™  «"w»      — • rf     -•  -- 

HAWK,  his  grandson,  took  his  name,  title,  and  his  great  es- 
tates in  1774,  but  lost  everything  in  consequence  of  his  Tory 
principles  in  1778.  D.  Dec.  17,  1816. 

Pepperldge.    See  BLACK  GUM. 

Peppermint,  the  Mentha  piperita,  a  labiate  herb,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Old  World,  but  completely  naturalized  in  the 
New     It  and  its  essential  oil  are  extensively  used  in  con  f ec- 
tionery,  and  in  med.  as  a  carminative  and  to  conceal  tl 
flavor  of  nauseous  drugs.  .     .         , 

Pep'sin  [Gr.  «,/,«,  "digestion"],  an  active  principle  of 
the  gastric  juice,  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  lead-acetate. 
It  has  never  yet  been  perfectly  isolated,  but  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  organic  substances. 
Substances  called  P.,  and  usually  containing  more  or  less 
of  the  active  principle,  are  often  prescribed  in  dyspepsia  for 
the  relief  of  the  irritated  stomach. 
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Pepys,  peps  (SAMUEL).  F.  R.  S.,  b.  Feb.  23, 1633.  the  son 
of  a  Lond.  tailor ;  was  ed.  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge  ; 
became  a  Roundhead,  but  turned  royalist  under  Monk,  and 
held  important  offices  in  connection  with  the  admiralty. 
He  was  (1673-79)  sec.  for  the  affairs  of  the  navy  ;  was  im- 
prisoned 1679-80  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  popish  plot ; 
was  afterward  sec.  to  the  admiralty  until  1689 ;  pres.  of  the 
Royal  Society  1684-86,  and  was  in  1690  imprisoned  for  a  time 
as  a  Jacobite.  D.  at  Lond.  May  26, 1703.  P.'s  Diary  is  in- 
structive and  entertaining,  giving  us  a  valuable  insight  into 
the  every-day  life  of  the  times  of  the  later  Stuarts.  Wrote 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Navy,  fort.  Hist.,  etc. 

Pera.'pa'rah  [Gr.  wepav,  "  beyond  "],  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, beyond  (N.  of)  the  Golden  Horn,  over  against 
the  old  Stamboul,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  floating 
bridge.  It  crowns  a  bold  promontory,  and  is  the  diplo- 
matic and  Frankish  quarter  of  the  Tur.  metropolis. 

Pewe'a  [Gr.  Ilepaia,  from  nepav,  "beyond"],  the  name 
of  several  dists.  lying  beyond  a  river,  strait,  or  sea,  but  used 
especially  of  that  part  of  trans-Jordanic  Pal.  which  extend- 
ed from  Pella  on  the  N.  to  Machaerus  on  the  S.,  and  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  E.  to  the  Jordan  on  the  W. ;  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  Pal.  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Perch  [Lat.  perca],  a  name  primitively  applied  to  the 
species  of  Perca  or  yellow  perches  (P.  flumatilis  of  Europe 
and  related  Amer.  forms),  but  also  extended  to  many  other, 
often  quite  distantly  related  types  ;  e.  g.  Stizostedium  Amer- 
icanum,  etc.  (pike  P.),  Morone  Americana  (white  P.  of  Atlan- 
tic border),  Haploidonotus  grunniens  (white  P.  and  buffalo 
P.  of  O.,  etc.),  Sebastes  norvegicus  (red  P.  of  Eastport),  etc. 

Perclilo'rates,  compounds  of  perchloric  anhydride 
(see  PERCHLORIC  ACID)  with  bases.  Perchloric  acid  reacts 
powerfully  with  bases,  forming  well-defined  and  perfectly 
neutral  salts.  Most  of  these  are  very  deliquescent,  as  those 
of  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Potassic  P.  is 
the  most  important  one  as  the  source  of  perchloric  acid. 
P.  of  potash  is  anhydrous,  and  decomposes  like  the  chlo- 
rate, though  only  at  a  temperature  over  400°,  into  chloride 
and  free  oxygen.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  deliquescent, 
unlike  nearly  all  the  other  P. 

Perclilcvrlc  Acid.  Perchloric  nwnohydrate  is  a  liquid 
acid  of  great  energy,  comparable  well  in  some  respects  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  being  a  colorless  liquid.  With  2  equivalents  of 
water  it  combines  to  a  solid  crystalline  compound,  with 
great  evolution  of  heat  in  the  combination.  Perchloric 
monohydrate  cannot  be  kept  in  the  liquid  form,  as  it  sooner 
or  later  explodes  spontaneously.  By  contact  with  some 
organic  substances  it  also  instantly  explodes  with  terrible 
energy. 

Per'cival  (JAMES  GATES),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Sept. 
15, 1795,  grad.  at  Yale  1815,  and  took  his  med.  degree  in  1820 ; 
resided  for  a  short  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral small  vols.,  chiefly  of  poetry  ;  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  army  in  1824,  and  detailed  as  prof,  of  chem., 
mineralogy,  and  geol.  in  the  W.  Pt.  Acad.,  but  at  his  own 
request  was  soon  transferred  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged 
in  literary  and  editorial  work  ;  removed  in  1827  to  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  and  for  a  time  assisted  WTebster  in  preparing  his 
Dictionary  ;  engaged  in  1835  in  the  geological  survey  of  that 
State ;  was  a  distinguished  linguist,  and  wrote  much  poetry. 
In  1854  he  became  State  geologist  of  Wis.  D.  May  2,  1857. 

Per'cy,  an  historical  family  of  Eng.,  descended  from 
William  de  Percy,  a  companion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  village  of  Percy  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  barony  of  Alnwick  was  acquired  by  Henry  de 
Percy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  first  4  earls  of  this 
family  took  prominent  parts  in  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses." 
The  title  became  extinct  in  1537,  but  was  revived  in  1557  in 
favor  of  Thomas  Percy,  who  was  beheaded  at  York  1572  for 
conspiring  against  Elizabeth.  His  brother  Henry,  8th  earl, 
was  charged  with  conspiring  in  favor  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  Lond.  June  21, 
1585 ;  Henry,  the  9th  earl,  was  imprisoned  many  yrs.  in  the 
Tower  for  alleged  participation  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of 
1605.  The  title  having  again  become  extinct  in  1670,  it  was 
revived  in  1749  in  favor  of  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  a 
grandson  of  the  last  earl.  His  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh  Smith- 
son,  took  the  name  of  Percy,  succeeded  by  permission  of 
Pan.  to  the  earldom  in  1750,  and  was  made  first  duke  of 
Northumberland  1766.  His  son  Hugh  (known  as  Earl  Percy) 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  June  6,  1786,  and  d.  July  10, 1817.— The  present 
representative  of  the  family  is  ALGERNON  GEORGE  PERCY, 
LL.D.  6th  duke,  b.  May  2, 1810,  who  succeeded  to  the  title 
Aug.  22,  1867 ;  lord  of  admiralty  since  1858. 
*P,Ter?i?r  (HppKsiirnamed  HOTSPUR,  son  of  the  first  earl 
)f  Northumberland,  b.  in  Eng.  May  20, 1364 ;  became  famous 
&,,th,,e  wars  of  Fr.  and  of  the  Scot,  border  ;  defeated  and 
killed  Douglas  at  Otterbum  (Chevy  Chase)  1388 ;  joined 
Henry  of  Lancaster  1399,  aiding  him  to  obtain  the  Eng. 
throne ;  was  rewarded  with  the  wardenship  of  the  E. 
Marches  and  the  gift  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  was  distinguished 
at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  1402 ;  took  up  arms  with  his 
ather  to  place  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  on  the  throne,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  July  21  1403 

Percy  ^    ™  ^    *-  —•  "  -j          *•    '-  -    ' 

Apr.  13, 17 
master's  d 

rector  of  Wilby  7756', 
Northumberland  1766,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king  1769 
dean  of  Carlisle  1778,  bp.  of  Dromore  1782*  D.  at  Dromore 
Ire.,  Sept.  30,  1811.  Pub.  The  Reiigues  of  Anc.  Eng.  Poetry  • 
translated  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  and  collected  anc. 

Perdlc'cas,  a  Macedonian  gen.  to  whom  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  death-bed  gave  his  ring,  the  symbol  of  the 
royal  power ;  held  the  empire  together  for  a  short  time 
but  a  coalition  was  formed  against  him  by  Antipater,  Cra- 
teros,  and  Ptolemy,  and  on  his  expedition  against  Ptolemy 
he  was  assassinated  in  321  B.  c. 


Per'egriiie  Fal'coii  (Falco  peregrimts),  a  hawk  former- 
ly much  used  in  falconry.  It  is  bold,  graceful,  swift,  docile, 
strong,  and  destructive,  and  was  the  favorite  among  the 
noble  falcons,  though  less  powerful  than  the  lanner  and  the 
gerfalcon.  The  female  P.  is  the  bird  which  is,  par  excellence, 
called  falcon ;  the  male  is  the  tercel,  and  is  smaller. 

Perez,  pa'reth  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Monreal  de  Ariza,  Aragon, 
Sp.,  in  1541,  was  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Louvain ;  became  sec.  of 
state  to  Philip  II.  1567 ;  was  the  chief  agent  of  that  monarch 
in  many  of  his  secret  crimes ;  was  arrested  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Juan  de  Escovedo  in  1590,  confessed  the  act,  but 
accused  the  king  of  complicity  ;  escaped  to  Aragon  in  Apr. ; 
was  twice  seized  by  royal  command  and  handed  over  to 
the  Inquisition,  but  on  both  occasions  released  by  the 
people,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  rebellion  which  ended  in  the 
suppression  of  the  privileges  of  Aragon.  P.  escaped  to  Fr. 
Nov.  1591 ;  resided  in  Eng.  as  secret  agent  of  Henry  IV. 
1593-95 ;  wrote  Relaciones,  Carlos  familiares,  etc.  D.  at  Paris 
Nov.  3,  1611. 

Perez  (Josis  JOAQUIN),  b.  at  Santiago,  Chili,  in  1801 ;  was 
sec.  of  legatton  in  Fr.  1829-31,  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres 
1832 ;  deputy  in  Cong.,  councillor  of  state,  minister  of 
finance,  of  the  interior,  and  of  foreign  affairs  ;  pres.  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  and  of  the  senate,  and  was  pres.  of  the 
republic  during  2  terms  (1861-71.)  During  his  administration 
that  republic  enjoyed  internal  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
great  material  improvements  were  carried  out. 

Per'fumes  [Lat.  per,  "  through,"  and/w/ww«.  "  smoke  "], 
Chemistry  of.  It  may  be  said  that  as  a  gen.  thing  vola- 
tile bodies  are  odorous,  but  there  are  numbers  of  exceptions 
to  this,  one  of  the  most  eminent  exceptions,  water.  Other 
exceptions  are  certain  gases,  which  are  held  to  be  but  the 
vapors  of  liquids  that  are  volatile  at  temperatures  below 
the  normal  range.  It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that 
the  inodorous  gases  are  among  those  which  have  never 
been  positively  proved  to  be  convertible  into  liquid  form, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Two  other  incon- 
densable gases,  however— carbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas — 
are  asserted  by  some  to  possess  distinct  though  feeble 
odors.  The  division  of  odors  into  2  classes,  those  to  be 
called  perfumes,  and  those  which  are  not  such,  presents  also 
much  difficulty  in  a  scientific  sense.  Odors  which  are  most 
repulsive  to  some  are  enjoyable  to  others.  This  is  even 
true  with  the  same  individual,  in  the  case  of  many  odors, 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  odor,  many 
volatile  bodies  existing  which  almost  all  consider  fragrant 
when  diffused  in  very  minute  proportion  throughout  the 
air,  but  are  most  offensive  and  even  nauseating  when  con- 
centrated. The  probability  seems  to  be  that  many  vapors 
have  their  odors  fully  developed  only  when  diffused  thinly 
throughout  a  large  mass  of  air,  as  if  this  development  were 
really  due  to  some  agency — for  example,  ozone— in  the  air 
itself ;  in  other  words,  that  the  odorous  power  over  the 
sense  of  smell  is  only  developed  by  chemical  action. 

The  whole  mass  of  what  are  technically  called  perfumes 
belongs  chemically  to  the  compounds  having  a  basis  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Among  chemists  there  has  grown 
up  a  mode  of  classifying  all  carbo-hydrogen  compounds  in 
2  jfreat  series  —  the  "fatty  series"  and  the  "aromatic 
series,"  the  latter  comprising  the  homologues  of  benzine 
and  their  derivatives,  with  a  great  mass  of  coal-tar  products 
and  natural  essential  oils.  The  term  "  aromatic  "  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate,  in  appearing  to  imply  that  the  distinction 
is  thereby  defined,  and  that  the  bodies  possessing  agree- 
able aroma  are  to  be  placed  in  the  series  thus  designated. 
WThereas,  among  the  alcohols,  and  particularly  among  the 
compound  ethers  of  the  fatty  series,  are  found  bodies  of 
the  most  exquisite  aromas  and  perfumes  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fragrance.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  artificial  fruit- 
essences,  which  are  now  quite  important  articles  of  trade 
as  used  for  flavoring  foods,  drinks,  and  confectionery,  as 
well  as  in  perfumery,  are  of  the  fatty  series,  [from  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WUHTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Per'gamus,  an  anc.  city  of  Mysia,  Asia  Minor,  was 
founded  by  Gr.  colonists  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Cai'cus, 
120  stadia  from  the  sea.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  P.  became  the  stronghold  of  Lysimachus.  His  gov., 
Philetasrus,  made  himself  independent,  and  Attalus  I. 
(241-197  B.  c.)  established  a  kingdom  of  which  P.  became  the 
cap.,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  cities  of 
Asia  Minor.  On  his  death  (133  B.  c.)  King  Attalus  III.  be- 
queathed his  possessions  to  the  Roms.,  and  they  made  P. 
the  focus  of  all  the  great  routes  of  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Byzantine  rule  it  rapidly  declined. 

Per'ham  (SIDNEY),  b.  at  Woodstock,  Me.,  Mar.  27, 1819, 
was  for  some  yrs.  a  teacher,  afterward  a  farmer ;  served  in 
the  legislature  and  on  the  State  board  of  agriculture  ;  was 
co.  clerk  of  Oxford  1858-61,  M.  C.  1863-69,  and  gov.  of  Me. 
1871-71. 

Pe'rl  [a  Per.  word,  identical  with  fairy],  in  the  folk-lore 
of  Oriental  lands,  the  male  or  female  spirits  or  jins,  the 
offspring  of  fallen  spirits,  themselves  guiltless,  beautiful, 
happy,  and  beneficent  immortals.  They  are  hostile  to  the 
devs,  or  wicked  ones,  but  friendly  to  man.  They  can  never 
enter  Paradise. 

Pericarditis.    S_ee  HEART  DISEASES. 

Pericles,  per'i-klez,  b.  at  Athens  about  495  B.  c.,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army,  and  entered.  about469  B.  c.,  on 
his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  democratic  party. 
He  proposed  or  aided  in  carrying  laws  according  to  which 
the  funds  of  the  public  treasury  were  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  By  these  laws  P.  gained  the 
attention  and  favor  of  his  party,  and  soon  he  attained  the 
absolute  leadership  of  it  by  his  eminent  talents,  his  impres- 
sive or  rather  irresistible  eloquence,  his  shrewdness  and 
adroitness  in  party  manoeuvring,  his  grand  and  wise  plans, 
etc.  A  great  victory  was  achieved  over  the  aristocratic 
party  in  461  B.  c. ;  its  position  was  undermined  and  its 
leader  was  crushed.  In  444  B.  c.  P.  was  accused  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  or  employing  it  for  inappropriate 
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purposes,  but  the  attempt  to  overthrow  him  failed.  He  was 
arraigned  once  more  for  embezzling  some  of  the  gold  des- 
tined for  the  statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon  :  his  friends 
were  repeatedly  attacked  :  Phidias  died  in  prison,  Anaxag- 
oras  was  banished,  and  Aspasia  was  saved  only  by  great 
exertions.  But  these  and  other  similar  events  were  noth- 
ing more  than  the  outbursts  of  a  desperate  envy  and 
maliciousness.  There  are  no  instances  in  which  any  im- 
portant measure  of  P.  was  frustrated  by  an  internal  oppo- 
sition. Athens  stood  at  the  head  of  Gr.  under  his  adminis- 
tration, but  when  he  d.  (429  B.  c.)  the  decline  began,  first  in 
political  power,  then  in  lit.  and  art,  and  soon  also  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Perigee,  per'i-jee  [Gr.  ir«pt,  "about,"  and  yij,  "earth"], 
in  astron.  that  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  which  is  nearest  to 
the  earth.  Anciently,  when  the  sun  and  planets  were  sup- 
posed to  circulate  around  the  earth,  the  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Perihelion,  per-i-he'le-on  [Gr.  n-epi,  "  about,"  and 
ijAios,  "  sun  "],  in  astron.  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
or  comet  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  Its  position  or  Ion. 
is  one  of  the  elements  by  which  the  orbit  is  determined. 

Periodic'ity,  a  physiological  and  pathological  term 
denoting  the  regular  or  nearly  regular  recurrence  of  certain 
phenomena  in  animal  life.  In  the  healthy  state  the  men- 
struation, and  in  the  state  of  disease  the  paroxysms  of  in- 
termittent fever,  are  obvious  instances  of  P.,  and  all  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  P.,  such 
as  sleep,  hunger,  the  relieving  of  the  bowels,  etc.  At  all 
events,  any  function  of  animal  life  is  greatly  impaired  by  a 
high  degree  of  irregularity  in  its  exercise,  and  the  first  in- 
dication of  a  diseased  state  is  generally  a  disturbance  of 
the  natural  or  acquired  P.  of  the  various  functions  of  life. 

Perioe'ci  [Gr.  ircptoucoi,  "dwellers  round  about"],  in 
Laconia  and  other  anc.  Dorian  lands,  the  descendants  of 
the  anc.  inhabs.  of  the  country.  The  P.  were  freemen,  but 
they  were  inferior  in  social  rank  and  political  rights  to  the 
Spartiatee.  They  occupied  the  inferior  kind  of  lands,  were 
artisans,  merchants,  and  sailors,  and  had,  at  times,  a  share 
in  the  govt. 

Periosti'tis  [Lat.],  the  inflammation  of  the  periosteum, 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  perhaps 
rheumatic  dyscrasia,  but  is  very  commonly  induced  by  a 
sudden  exposure  to  severe  cold,  as  by  bathing  in  very  cold 
water  after  violent  exercise,  by  standing  long  in  cold  water, 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  very  painful  disease,  and  is  best  treat- 
ed by  local  poultices,  by  opiates,  and  by  free  incisions. 
Cases  due  to  any  specific  cause  will  require  special  constitu 
tional  treatment. 

Peripatetic  Philosophy.-  See  ARISTOTLE. 
Per'fplus  [Gr.  jreptVAovs,  "a  sailing  round"],  a  Greek 
compound  word  meaning  circumnavigation,  but  applying 
particularly  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Afr.  by  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian.  Hanno  was  absent  from  Carthage  5  yrs., 
and  when  he  returned  he  delighted  the  people  of  that  city 
with  marvellous  accounts  of  the  dangers  he  had  experi- 
enced by  land  and  by  sea,  and  of  curious  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes.  His  log-book  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn 
It  was  entitled  An  Account  of  (fie  Voyage  of  Hanno,  Com 
mander  of  the  Carthaginians,  round  the  parts  of  Libya,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Peristal'tic  [Gr.  wepto-roAmcd?,  "compressing •']  Mo- 
tion, certain  movements  which  take  place  in  the  aliment 
ary  canal,  the  term  being  generally  restricted  to  the  worm 
like  action  by  means  of  which  the  food  is  carried  to  and  fro 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
The  food  after  its  entrance  into  the  stomach  is  first  movec 
about  in  this  organ,  and  then,  having  passed  into  the  smal 
intestine,  is  carried  onward  by  the  gradual  contraction  and 
relaxation,  which,  starting  from  above,  is  continued  down 
ward.    The  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  diminishes 
the  calibre  of  the  gut,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortening 
of  the  longitudinal  layer  tends  to  the  onward  movement  o 
the  alimentary  substances.    Not  only  does  the  muscula 
wall  carry  the  food  toward  the  outlet  of  the  canal,  bu 
often  after  the  mass  has  been  pushed,  or  rather  squeezed 
for  a  certain  distance  downward,  it  is  carried  back  agau 
in   the    opposite    direction    (anti- peristaltic    movement) 
There  is  probably  little  if  any  P.  action  while  the  intestine 
is  empty,  it  being  the  stimulus  of  food  which  causes  it 
The  alimentary  mass,  coming  in  contact  with  the  periphery 
of  the  nerves  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  imparts  r 
certain  amount  of  irritation  which  is  followed  by  muscula 
movement— i.  e.  contraction  and  relaxation— and  this  slow 
gradual  passage  of  the  food  backward  and  forward  is  re 
quired  for  the  processes  of  digestion. 
Peristeria.    See  HOLY  SPIRIT  PLANT. 
Peritoni'tis  [Gr.  •ntpneiveiv,  to  "  stretch  over    J,  in 
flammation  of  the  peritoneum,  a  serous  membrane  inyestin 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen :  popularly  designated   •  inflam 
mation  of  the  bowels."     Traumatic   P.  is  the  result 
bruises,  wounds,  and  surgical  operations.    Idiopathic  P.  i 
a  primary  inflammation ;  it  may  result  from  perverted  con 
ditions  of  the  blood  or  from  checked  perspiration  an 
chilling  of  the  abdomen  or  lower  extremities.    Local  P.  i 
a  frequent   occurrence,  the  inflammatory   process  b< 
limited  to  the  peritoneal  investment  of  a  single  viscus,  as  ti 
liver,  uterus,  or  ovary.    Puerperal  P.  or  metro-P.  is  infla: 
mation  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum  occurring  in  won 
following  confinement.    (See  PUERPERAL  FEVER.)    T 
cular  P.  is  chronic  and  slowly  progressive,  consisting  in 
deposition  of   successive  strata  of   inflammatory  lymi 
alternating  with  miliary  tubercles,  with  interspersed  masse 
of  caseous  matter  or  yellow  tubercle ;  tubercle 
exists  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs.    P.  is  always  a  dan 
gerous  disease.     When  incipient,  it  may  be  ^aborted    o 
limited 
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ic  intestines  from  their  physiological  peristaltic  action, 
n  P.  the  tolerance  of  opium  is  very  great.  The  cold  water 
rice-pack,  if  judiciously  used,  will  be  of  value  during  the 
cute  period  of  the  disease,  but  later  warm  and  anodyne 
pplications  are  preferable.  The  diet  during  the  disease 
lould  be  liquid,  and  cathartics  should  be  avoided. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Ju 

Per'iwinkle,  a  popular  name  of  various  half-shrub! >v 
nd  herbaceous  erect  or  trailing  plants  of  the  genus  !'•' 
nd  order  Apocynacese.  The  1".  uuijor.  minor,  and  herbacea 
f  the  gardens  are  hardy  European  plants.  V.  rosea,  a  fine 
reenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  grows  wild  in  most  tropical 
egions,  and  also  in  Fla.,  where  it  was  not  improbably  in- 
roduced.  But  it  is  probably  a  native  of  the  W.  I.,  etc., 
rather  than  of  the  Old  World. 

Periwinkle,  a  name  applied  to  the  numerous  species 
f  Littorina  and  similar  genera.  The  L.  littorea  is  in  G.  Brit, 
xtensively  used  as  food,  but  in  the  U.  S.  is  hardly  ever  so 
mployed. 

Per'jury  (law).  Lord  Coke  defines  P.  as :  Where  a  law- 
ul  oath  is  administered  by  any  one  who  hath  authority  to 
i  person  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  who  swears  wilfully. 
ibsolutely,  and  falsely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue  or 
•ause  in  question,  either  by  his  own  act  or  by  the  suborna- 
ion  of  others.  In  the  U.  S.  the  effect  of  an  affirmation  has 
jeen  made  the  same  as  that  of  an  oath.  The  crime  has 
also  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  proceedings  not  ju- 
dicial, wherever  the  law  requires  an  oath  to  be  adminis- 
ered  to  protect  public  or  private  right.  Conviction  for  P. 
:annot  be  had  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness. JOHN  NORTON  POMEBOT. 

Per'kiiis  (ELISHA),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  16, 1741. 
He  established  an  acad.  at  Plainfield,  where  he  practised 
med.  In  1796  he  announced  the  invention  of  metallic 
tractors  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  the  like  dis- 
ases, which  for  a  time  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  Europe.  He  afterward  invented  a  remedy  of 
great  alleged  value  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  and  during  a  yel- 
low-fever season  hi  New  York  went  there  to  test  its  value, 
but  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  Sept.  8, 1799. 

Perkins  (GEORGE  ROBERTS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Otsego  co., 
N  Y.,  May  3,  1812,  was  teacher  of  math,  at  the  Clinton 
Liberal  Inst.  1831-38,  prof,  of  math,  in  the  State  Normal 
School  1844-48,  prin.  of  that  inst.  1848-52 ;  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  Dudley  Observatory ;  deputv  State  engineer 
1858,  and  State  surveyor :  wrote  mathematical  text-books, 
and  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals.  D.  Aug.  22, 1876. 

Perkins  (JACOB),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  July  9, 
1766,  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith ;  invented  a  new 
method  of  plating  shoe-buckles ;  was  employed  in  1797  to 
make  dies  for  the  State  coinage ;  invented  soon  afterward 
a  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  a  single  opera- 
tion ;  was  the  originator  of  the  use  of  steel  instead  of 
copper  plates  for  engraving  bank-notes.  After  residing 
some  vrs.  in  Boston  and  New  York,  he  engaged  in  business 
in  Phila.  as  a  bank-note  engraver  in  1814  :  went  to  hng.  n 
1818 ;  obtained  a  contract  for  supplying  plates  to  the  I 
of  Ire.,  and  originated  many  curious  experiments.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  steam -gun,  of  the  bathometer 
measuring  the  depth  of  water,  of  the  pleometer  for  regis- 
tering the  speed  of  vessels,  and  largely  aided  m  perfecting 
the  steam-engine.  D.  July  30, 1849. 

Perkins  (JONATHAN  COGSWELL),  b.  at  Ipswich.  Mass., 
Nov.  21. 1809,  grad.  at  Amherst  1832;  studied  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1835 ;  Practised 
law  ;  edited  and  annotated  several  legal  text-books  ;  S 
senator  1847,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  1838. 
Practised  law  at  Salem,  Mass.  D.  Dec.  12, 1877. 

Perkins  (JUSTIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  W  Springfield  Mass  , 
Mar  12  1805  grad.  at  Amherst  1829  and  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Sem  ISBswas  tutor  at  Amherst  1832-33 :  went  to  Per. 
aTa  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1833;  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  theNestorian  mission  at  Oroom  ah  Nov.  1 
lished  schools:  created  a  modern  htm  the  Nestonan  dia- 
lect of  Syriac.  into  which  he  translated  the  whole  Bible .and 
several  religious  and  educational  books;  visited  the  L  .S. 
wUh  Mar  Yohannan,  a  Nestorian  bp..  1842 ;  made  another 
v?sit  1848:  returned  to  the  U.S.  Aug.  1869  ^S^gSL8*** 
Commentaries  on  Gen.  and  Dan.,  of  Eight  Trs.  tn  Per.,  and 

.T«t  Boston  Dec    15, 


many  Vs.  engaged  In  trade  to  Canton,  Calcutta,  and  the 

N.  W.  Sast  of  Amer. ;  ^**™^£&SF***3& 
son's  administration  during  the  war  of  1«2-15;  represenU* 
*n«tnn  nparlv  20  vrs.  in  both  branches  of  the  State  legiBi. 
turereM  from  active  business  about  1823;   was  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Associ 
tool  a  prominent  part  _in  the  erection  of  the 


the  letters  a,  b.  and  c  may 
Here  there  are  3 
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letters  and  1  X  2  X  3,  or  6,  P.  In  gen.  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  number  of  P.  of  n  factors,  n  being  any  positive  whole 
number  whatever,  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the 
natural  numbers  from  1  to  n  inclusive.  If  the  actual  prod- 
uct indicated  by  each  P.  is  found,  it  will  be  equal  to  a  fixed 
quantity  in  each  case.  The  theory  of  P.  finds  an  important 
application  in  the  deduction  of  formulas  for  combinations 
and  arrangements,  and  these  in  turn  are  used  in  developing 
the  theory  of  probabilities.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Pernambu'co,  city  of  Brazil,  with  respect  to  size  the 
third,  with  respect  to  commercial  importance  the  second 
of  the  country,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biberibe,  on  a  low 
but  fertile  plain  covered  with  sugar  and  cotton  plantations, 
and  producing  all  varieties  of  tropical  fruits.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor.  The  city  itself,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch,  shows  a  Dutch  influence,  and  its  gen.  appearance  is 
neat,  and  in  many  parts  even  beautiful,  on  account  of  the 
promenades  and  gardens  with  their  wonderful  tropical 
vegetation.  The  two  prin.  articles  of  export  are  sugar  and 
cotton.  Beside  these  2  articles,  large  quanties  of  rum,  hides, 
dyewood,  and  coffee  are  shipped.  Pop.  116,671. 

Perpet'ual  Ulo'tlon,  a  term  employed  to  denote  an 
assumedly  possible  form  of  mechanism,  which,  having  been 
set  in  motion  by  some  natural  force,  should  continue  al- 
ways to  move,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of 
at  once  constantly  restoring  the  force  expended  in  moving 
it,  and  of  performing  useful  work  beside.  The  mechanical 
absurdity  involved  in  this  notion  is  to  ordinary  minds  self- 
evident  the  moment  the  proposition  is  distinctly  stated. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  have  been  found  a  sur- 
prising number  of  individuals  so  completely  and  incorrigi- 
bly blind  to  the  error  as  to  have  devoted  their  whole  lives 
to  attempts  to  solve  the  fascinating  problem.  The  history 
of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Dirck's  Perpetuum  Mobile, 
Lond.,  1861.  Montucla's  Histoire  des  Mathematiques  con- 
tains also  notices  of  the  delusion. 

Per'ry  [Lat.  pii~um,  "  pear  "],  a  drink  made  extensively 
in  Eng.  from  the  juice  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  pears,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  cider  is  made. 

Perry,  on  R.  K.  and  Coon  River,  Dallas  co.,  la.,  34  m. 
N.  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  1880,  952. 

Perry,  on  R.  R.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  outlet  of 
Silver  Lake,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  867 ;  1880,  1115. 

Perry  (ARTHUR  LATHAM),  b.  at  Lyme,  N.  H.,  Feb.  27, 
1830,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  ia52 ;  became  prof,  of  hist,  and 
political  economy  in  that  inst.  1854,  and  in  1875  pastor  of 
a  ch.  at  Williamstown,  Mass. ;  author  of  The  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  which  is  considered  the  scientific  expo- 
nent of  free-trade  doctrines. 

Perry  (CHRISTOPHER  RAYMOND),  b.  at  S.  Kingston,  R.  I., 
in  1761 ;  served  in  privateers  and  in  the  Amer.  navy  during 
the  Revolutionary  war ;  was  taken  captive  and  thrown 
into  the  prison-ship  Jersey,  where  he  was  kept  for  some 
months ;  again  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  was  ap- 
pointed post-capt.  in  the  U.  S.  N.  in  1798.  Retiring  from 
the  navy  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  Newport. 
His  5  sons  were  all  officers  in  the  navy  during  the  war  of 
1812.  D.  June  8,  1818. 

Perry  (MATTHEW  CALBRAITH).  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  S.  Kingston,  R.  I.,  1795,  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  Jan. 
16,  1809 ;  was  promoted  to  lieut.  July  24,  1813 ;  cruised  on 
the  coast  of  Afr.  in  the  Cyane  1819,  and  fixed  the  locality  of 
the  first  settlement  in  Liberia ;  commanded  the  schooner 
Shark  in  the  W.  I.  1821-24  ;  was  made  commander  Mar.  21 
1826,  and  capt.  Feb.  9,  1837;  served  many  yrs.  on  foreign 
stations ;  took  an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  a  motive-power  in  vessels  of  the  navy ;  com- 
manded successively  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  the  W 
Afr.  squadron,  and  the  W.  I.  squadron  during  the  war  with 
Mex.,  m  which  he  occupied  nearly  all  the  Mex.  seaports  of 
the  Gulf,  captured  Tabasco,  and  co-operated  in  the  siege 
and  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1852  he  was  sent  to 
Japan  at  the  head  of  a  naval  expedition,  and  succeeded  in 
opening  that  country  to  foreign  commerce.  A  full  Report  of 
Com.  Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan  was  pub.  by  order  of  Cong 
A  bronze  statue  has  been  dedicated  to  his  memory  on  the 
public  square  of  Newport,  R.  I.  D.  Mar.  4,  1858. 

Perry  (OLIVER  HAZARD),  elder  brother  of  the  preceding 
b.  at  S.  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Aug.  23,  1785,  entered  the  navy  as 
mdpn.  1799 ;  cruised  with  his  father  in  the  W  I  1799-1800  • 
W3St  TJ^ged^n  AH6  war  against;  Tripoli  1804-05 ;  became 
heut.  1807,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  was  in 
command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
when  In  Feb.  1813  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  request  to 
serve  under  Com.  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario;  took  part  in 

appointed  to  fitPout  a 


*    '  Wu     i     J  ,  ^""s-  rewaraea  mm  with  a 

vote  of  thanks,  a  medal,  and  the  rank  of  capt.  He  com- 
manded the  Java  in  Decatur's  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1815 ;  was  sent  to  the  Sp.  Main  in  command  of  a 
squadron  June  1819;  ascended  the  Orinoco  in  July-  was 
seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  d.  on  the  island  of  Trinidad 
ft?**?.?'.™!  3™1  ther,e-  ™8  remains  were  removed  to 


Newport  in  a  ship  of  war  by  order  of  Cong  ,  and  bur  ed  n 
the  cemetery  there,  Dec.  4,  1826,  where  an  obelisk  was 
of6?  was  Vrected116  W  Ti  'H  ^ept/u1860^  marble  staTue 


*K     v.  I     .    •  ""  vcucva,  11.  i.,  auoui  i»oy ;  se 

the  house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  of  the  Gen.  Conven- 
tion of  the  Epis.  Ch.  Author  of  Connection  of  the  Ch  of 
Eng  with  Early  Amer.  Discovery  and  Colonization  I)ocu- 

ColonM  Ch' etc"  Was  electea  b^°f 


Persecu'tlous,  The  Ten,  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  certain 


periods  in  which  new  enactments  were  passed  against 
Christianity,  refer  specially  to  the  P.  under  Nero  (64), 
Domitian  (95),  Trajan  (107),  Hadrian  (125),  Marcus  Aurelius 
(165),  Septimius  Severus  (202),  Maximinus  (235),  Decius  (249), 
Valerianus  (257),  and  Diocletian  (303). 

Persep'olls,  the  Gr.  name  of  the  anc.  capital  of  Per., 
whose  Per.  name  is  not  known,  stood  in  a  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful plain  (now  called  Merdusht),  35  m.  N.  E.  of  Shiraz,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Araxes  (now  Bendamir)  and  the 
Medus  (now  Pulwan).  Of  the  age  and  hist,  of  the  city  very 
little  is  known.  Xerxes  and  Darius  Hystaspis  resided  here, 
and  in  their  time  the  city  was  a  wonder  of  splendor.  By 
Alexander  the  Great  it  was  completely  destroyed.  Of  the 
city  itself  no  traces  can  now  be  found,  but  of  the  palaces 
some  very  interesting  ruins  are  still  extant.  (See  P.  V.  N. 
MEYERS,  Remains  of  Lost  Empires.) 

Per'seus,  in  Gr.  mytho]ogy,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae, 
a  grandson  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos ;  was  driven  into 
exile  together  with  his  mother ;  conquered  Medusa  by  the 
aid  of  Hermes  and  Athene,  and  cut  off  her  head  ;  returned 
to  Argos,  from  which  Acrisius  fled  to  Thessaly,  and  settled 
afterward  at  Tiryns. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Philip  V.,  succeeded  to  the  Mace- 
donian throne  in  179  B.  c. ;  commenced  war  against  Rome. 
The  incompetent  Rom.  gens,  were  repeatedly  defeated, 
but  P.  did  not  understand  how  to  use  his  victories.  At 
last  L.  Paulus  ^Emilius  was  sent  as  commander-m-chief  to 
the  theatre  of  war.  He  finished  the  war  after  a  campaign 
of  13  days,  by  the  battle  of  Pydna,  June  22,  168  B.  c.  The 
Macedonian  army  was  routed,  and  P.  fled  with  his  money- 
chest  to  Samothrace.  He  was  delivered  up  to  the  Roms. 
and  held  in  captivity  at  Alba,  in  It.,  where  he  d.  He  was 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia. 

Persia,  per'she-a  [Per.  Iran],  country  of  Western  Asia, 
bounded  N.  by  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Asiatic 
Rus.,  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  and  the  Per.  Gulf,  and  W.  by 
Asiatic  Tur. ;  comprises  an  area  of  610,000  sq.  m.,  divided 
into  11  proys.,  which  provs.  are  subdivided  into  25  govts. 

The  surface  forms  a  vast  plateau  elevated  4000  ft.  above 
the  sea  to  the  E.,  3000  ft.  to  the  W.,  and  2000  ft.  in  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  theE.,  where  it  con- 
tinues uninterruptedly  into  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan, 
by  high,  wild  mt.-ranges.  From  Mt.  Ararat,  skirting  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  sending  down  into  its  plains  a 
number  of  torrents  which  generally  dry  up  during  the  hot 
summers,  runs  a  bleak  but  lofty  range  of  mts.,  which  soon 
splits  into  several  parallel  ranges,  and  forms  along  the  S. 
border  of  the  plateau  a  wild  alpine  region,  leaving  between 
its  foot  and  the  Per.  Gulf  .only  a  narrow  belt  of  coast-land, 
low,  sandy,  hot,  and  arid.  On  the  N.  edge  of  the  plateau, 
from  10  to  50  m.  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  continued  into 
Afghanistan,  runs  the  Elbrooz  range,  whose  highest  peak, 
Mt.  Demavend,  an  extinct  volcano,  situated  N.  E.  of  Tehe- 
ran, rises  about  20,000  ft.,  and  is  noted  for  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  at  its  S.  foot  and  the  frequent  earthquakes  which 
visit  the  surrounding  country.  The  coast-land  along  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  low,  hot,  but  well  watered  and  covered  with 
a  tropical  vegetation. 

The  climate  is  very  dry  everywhere  in  the  country  except 
in  the  Caspian  coast-lands.  In  the  valleys  it  is  hot,  with 
mild  winters.  In  the  plateau  the  winter,  from  the  middle 
of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  Feb..  is  generally  severe  and  the 
snowfall  heavy,  while  during  the  summer,  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  Aug.,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  to  110°  in  the  shade.  On  account  of  the  dryness  both  of 
the  climate  and  the  soil  the  country  bears  in  many  places  a 
naked  and  barren  aspect,  but  wherever  sufficient  water  can 
be  procured  and  irrigation  is  carried  on  the  life  of  nature 
develops  immediately  into  a  fairy-tale.  In  the  valleys  the 
cypress  and  myrtle  abound,  the  fig  grows  wild,  the  mulberry 
and  olive  are  cultivated  in  large  plantations,  the  vineyards 
yield  strong  and  highly  flavored  wines ;  apples,  pears,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  cherries,  oranges,  and  pomegranates  of  un- 
surpassed quality  are  raised  in  the  orchards,  and  the  gar- 
dens teem  with  roses  and  geraniums.  The  date-palm  grows 
in  the  oases  of  the  desert,  and  dates  are  a  common  article 
of  food.  The  cereals  are  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  rice, 
maize,  and  barley.  Vegetables  and  leguminous  plants, 
especially  beans  and  cabbages,  abound,  and  the  melon  of 
Ispahan  is  as  celebrated  as  the  Messina  orange  and  the 
Malaga  grape. 

Population,  7,653,000.  About  1,000,000  are  in  the  cities,  of 
which  Teheran,  the  cap.,  and  Tabreez  are  the  largest ; 
Meshed,  the  holy  city  ;  Ispahan,  the  former  cap.  ;  Kerman- 
shah.  the  manufacturing  centre ;  Reshd  and  Balfurosh  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Bushire  on  the  Per.  Gulf,  the  prin. 
ports.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of  the 
Shiah  form  ;  Sufism  and  other  forms  are  found  and  tolerat- 
ed. The  Parsees  or  Guebres,  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  few 
—  only  about  7000  —  and,  like  the  Jews,  whose  number  is 
estimated  at  16,000,  they  are  often  subjected  to  persecution. 

The  present  dynasty,  the  Kajars,  which  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  with  Aga 
Mohammed,  has  not  been  successful  in  war:  Feth  Ali 
(1797-1834)  lost  in  his  two  wars  with  Rus.  (1813  and  1824) 
Georgia,  Mingrelia,  Erivan,  Nakhitchevan,  and  Talish  ;  and 
Nasr-ed-Din,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1848,  was.  deeply 
humiliated  by  the  Eng.  in  1857.  But  the  shah's  journey  in 
Europe  in  1873  has  opened  P.,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to 
European  ideas  and  European  enterprise,  and  great  results 
are  anticipated.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Per'slau  Berries,  the  berries  of  Rhamnus  infectorius, 
and  used  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  as  a  source  of  a  yel- 
low coloring-matter. 

Persian  Gulf,  an  inlet  of  the  Ar.  Sea  through  the  Gulf 
of  Oman  and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  and  between  Ar.  and  Per. 
It  is  650  m.  long,  250  m.  broad,  receives  the  water  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  and  contains  many  islands.  The  pearl  fisher- 
ies are  celebrated. 
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Persian  Insect  Powder.     See  FEVERFEW 

Per'sian  Language.  Next  to  the  Arabic,  Persian  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Mohammedan  langs.  At  the 
time  of  Mohammed's  birth  Amishirwan  the  Just  reigned 
over  Per.  There  were  then  two  langs.  current  in  the  empire 
—Dtri,  or  the  court  lang.,  and  1'ehleri,  the  learned  lang. 
Pehlevi  poetry  no  longer  exists.  When  the  Arabs  conquered 
Per.,  and  the  govt.  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  of  that  race. 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  lang.  of  the  conquerors  should 
be  forced  upon  the  people.  Until  the  time  of  the  Seljoo- 
kian  princes  Arabic  continued  to  be  the  official  lang.  of 
the  court,  and  to  make  use  of  any  other  in  composition  was 
considered  illiterate  and  vulgar.  The  first  who  broke 
through  this  restraint  in  opposition  to  his  pedantic  contem- 
poraries was  Amid  el  Mulk  el  Kendi,  vizier  of  Togrul  Beg. 

The  Per.  lang.  is  essentially  an  Aryan  speech.  As  at 
present  used  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  Arabic  words ; 
indeed  it  possesses  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing  upon 
that  lang.  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
own  vocabulary,  and  this,  of  coarse,  gives  it.  a  peculiar 
richness  and  copiousness  of  expression.  The  construction 
is  simple  and  the  accent  soft  and  musical. 

History.— For  the  hist,  not  only  of  Per.,  but  of  the  whole 
E.  world,  P.  lit.  possesses  the  amplest  materials.  Under  the 
monarchs  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (beginning  226  A.  D.)  ma- 
terials had  been  collected  for  a  hist,  of  Per.,  and  Yezdigird  I. 
early  in  the  5th  century  ordered  an  abstract  of  them  to  be 
made.  This  was  translated  from  the  Pehlevi.  From  these 
old  records  the  poet  Firdausi  (b.  940  A.  D.,  d.  1021),  composed 
the  Shah-natna,  or  "Book  of  Kings,"  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  legendary  hist,  of  Per.  from  the  remotest  times  until 
the  death  of  Yezdigird.  Th,e  book  is  remarkable  for  the 
pure  Per.  in  which  it  is  written.  The  oldest  of  the  prose 
historians  is  Tabari  (b.  838  A.  D.,  d.  922),  who  wrote  a  hist,  of 
Per.  down  to  the  times  of  the  caliphate.  In  the  14th  century 
Yahya  bn  Abd-ul-latif,  Cazwini  (d.  1351  A.  p.),  pub.  a  com- 
prehensive gen.  hist,  entitled  Lubb-tt-tawarikh,  or  "  Pith  of 
History  ;"  Mohammed  ibn  Khavend-shah  Mirkhond  (b.  1432, 
d.  1493  A.  D.),  author  of  the  Rauzat  us  Safa,  or  "  Meadow  of 
Purity."  a  hist,  of  Per.  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1471.  His 
son,  Khondamir,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Baber 
soon  after  the  invasion  of  India  (1528),  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  his  father's  work  under  the  title_  Khulasat  el  Akhbar, 
"Abstract  of  Information;"  theHabib  u^  Siyar,  or  "Biog- 
rapher's Friend,"  is  another  esteemed  historical  work,  by 
the  same  author.  There  is  a  very  excellent  hist,  of  Per., 
written  about  1300  A.  D.,  by  Wassaf  of  Shiraz.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  purely  Per.  works,  but  in  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  large  number  of  works  written  in  that  lang.  in 
India,  and  relating  for  the  most  part  to  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  Ayin  i  Ak- 
bari,  or  "  Institutes  of  Akhbar  the  Great,"  emp.  of  Hin- 
dostan  ;  Tarikh  i  Ferishta,  a  gen.  hist,  of  India  by  Muham- 
med  Kasim  Hindu  Shah,  surnamed  Ferishta  (d.  about  1612 
A.  D.);  and  the  Siyar  ul  Mittaakkherin ,  or  "Modern  Biog- 
raphy," a  hist,  of  India  down  to  recent  times. 

Poetry.— Of  the  various  forms  of  Per.  poetry,  the  most  im- 
portant are — (1)  the  Masnayi,  or  "  Rhyming  Couplets,"  which 
answer  to  our  own  "  heroics,"  epic,  narrative,  and  didactic 
pieces  being  generally  written  in  this  metre.  (2)  The  Ghazal, 
or  "Ode."  These  are  for  the  most  part  ostensibly  anacre- 
ontic songs,  love  and  wine  being  the  constant  theme,  but 
they  are  really  highly  metaphorical  religious  writings, 
expounding  the  peculiar  theosophic  views  of  the  Sufi 
dervishes.  (3)  The  Casidah,  or  "  Idyl,"  which  is  generally 
employed  in  panegyric.  The  prin.  poets  of  Per.  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Rudaki,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nasr,  grandson  of 
Ismael  Samani,  founder  of  the  Samany  dynasty  (circa  940) ; 
he  was  born  blind,  but  wrote  magnificent  lyrics,  some  few 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Firdausi  wrote  a  bitter 
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favorite  subject  with  the  Per.  bards.  One  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  extraordinary  poets  of  Per.  was  Omar  Kheiyam  (d. 
1123).  He  was  a  great  astron.  and  math.,  and  to  him  we  owe 
the  work  called  Aljebr  u  el  Mukabileh,  on  the  science  which 
still  bears  the  name  "  algebra  "  which  he  gave  it.  His  poems 
consist  entirely  of  rubaiyat,  or  quatrains ;  they  breathe  a 
spirit  of  advanced  free  thought,  which  sometimes,  indeed, 
verges  on  atheism  ;  but  they  have  at  the  same  time  a  strange 
mixture  of  refined  sentiment,  philosophical  cynicism,  and 
manly  feeling,  which  makes  them  unlike  any  other  compo- 
sition of  the  kind.  Anvari  (d.  1190  A.  D.)  Anhad-ud-din  An- 
vari,  b.  at  Mahna  in  Khavaran,  was  an  astrologer  as  well  as 
poet,  but  relinquished  the  former  profession.  His  prin. 
works  are  Kasidahs,  or  "Odes,"  which  are  full  of  fine  and 
sublime  conceptions,  nervous  and  elegant  lang.,  and  origi- 
nal conceits.  Saadi  Muslih-ud-din  Saadi  of  Shiraz  (b.  about 
1176  A.  D.,  d.  1275  A.  D.),  next  to  Hafiz  enjoys  the  greatest 
reputation  of  any  Per.  poet.  That  by  which  he  is  best 
known  in  Europe  is  the  Gulistan,  or  "  Rose-garden."  a  beau- 
tiful collection  of  moral  stories  in  prose  and  verse.  Ferid- 
ud-din  Attar  (d.  at  a  very  advanced  age  1230  A.  D.)  was  an 
eminent  Sufi  and  poet.  His  prin.  work  is  a  collection  of 
tales  and  parables  inverse  entitled  ilarUit  vt  Tair,  or '  The 
Language  of  Birds."  Abu  Mohammed  ibn  Yusuf,  generally 
called  Sheikh  Nizami  of  Ganjah  Nizami  (d.  about  1200  A.  D.), 
wrote  a  Khamseh—i.  e.  a  collection  of  5  didactic  poems  em- 
bodying Sufiistic  doctrines.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
are  perhaps  the  La.Ua  wa  Majnun,  an  Ar.  love-story,  and  the 
Sikandar  -  Narneli,  or  "History  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Maulavi  Rumi,  Jelal-ud-din  Rumi,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Mevlaviyeh  dervishes  (b.  1207,  d.  1272),  is  the  great  expo- 
nent of  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the  Sufis.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Saadi,  the  author  of  the  Gulistan.  I 
mortal  work,  the  JIasnari,  consists  of  6  long  books  in 
rhyming  couplets.  It  contains  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
Sufi  doctrines,  and  forms  a  perfect  repertoire  of  all  the  tales, 
legends,  fables,  and  apologues  current  in  the  E.  In  audi- 


subject  also  treated  by  Firdausi.  Ilatiti  (d.  about  1520  \  D  ) 
was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Jami.  and  wrote  many  beauti- 
ful poems,  among  them  one  entitled  Laif/i  'i  W-ii«n,  Kha- 
kani.  Afzal-ud-din  Ibrahim,  called  after  his  nival  patron, 
Khakan  Manuchehr  Shirwan  Shah.  Khakani,  d.  about  1186 
A.  D.,  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  writer  in  the  Per  lang 
He  is  best  known  by  his  odes  and  satires,  and  by  a  poem 
containing  an  account  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  and  called  Tuh  fat  vl  Ii-akain, 
"  A  Present  from  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak.""  Kmir  Khosru 
of  Dehli  (b.  1253  A.  D.,  d.  1324  A.  D.),  of  Tartar  origin,  came 
to  Hindostan,  and  settled  at  Puttiala,  near  Dehli.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  best  known  by  5  Sufiistic  romances 
after  the  model  of  the  Khamnah  of  Ni'zami.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  stirring  improvisations  of  the  robber- 
poet  Kurroglou,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  present  reign  has  produced  a  poet  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  Hakim  Kaani,  poet-laureate  to  the  shah. 

Ethics.  Science,  Fiction,  and  Miscellaneous  Worfo.— The  num- 
ber of  these  works  which  Per.  lit.  contains  is  so  numerous 
that  it  would  require  a  large  vol.  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  account  of  them.  The  modern  Pers.  have  been 
stimulated  into  intellectual  activity  in  recent  times  by  their 
increased  communications  with  the  W.  The  old  standard 
authors,  however,  still  hold  their  ground,  and  are  studied 
with  as  much  ardor  as  ever.  [From  orig.  art.  inJ.'s  I'nir. 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  E.  H.  PALMER,  LL.D.] 

Persim'mon,  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  Diospyros  Vlr- 
giniana,  a  tree  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  order  Ebenaceae. 
The  common  P.  tree  has  a  fruit  which  is  excessively  astrin- 
gent until  over-ripe,  but  after  hard  frosts  have  brought  it 
near  decay  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit.  The  wood  is  used  for 
last-making  and  other  turnery.  (See  DIOSPTROS.) 

Per'sins  (AULUS  PERSICS  FLACCUS),  b.  at  Volaterrae,  in 
Etruria,  Dec.  4, 34  A.  p.,  of  a  rich  equestrian  family ;  received 
a  careful  education  in  the  schools  of  Rome ;  became  a  pupil 
of  Cornutus  the  Stoic  ;  moved  in  the  most  elegant  circles 
of  the  capital ;  was  acquainted  with  Lucanus  and  Seneca. 
D.  very  young,  Nov.  24,  62.  Six  satires  by  him,  comprising 
650  hexameter  lines,  are  still  extant,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  wrote  no  more,  and  even  left  these  in  an  unfinished  state, 
as  he  wrote  seldom  and  slowly. 

Personal  Property,  in  law,  denotes  property  or  right 
of  ownership  in  things  personal  as  contradistinguished  from 
things  real.  The  inherent  phys.  differences  between  immov- 
ables (lands)  and  movables  (chattels')  are  so  great  that  some 
distinction  betveen  the  rules  of  law  concerning  them  has 
existed  among  every  civilized  people.  This  double  kind  of 
property  in  the  Eng.  law  was  entirely  due  to  feudalism. 
The  feudal  system  dealt  wholly  with  lands.  Property  in 
chattels  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  more  simple  and  natural 
methods. 

Things  personal  are  separated  into  (1)  chattels,  (2)  chat- 
tels-real, and  (3)  things-  (or  cfioses)  iii-action  ;  but  to  the  first 
of  these  divisions  alone  the  name  "thing"  is  strictly  appli- 
cable, for  the  other  2  are  properly  species  of  rights,  and 
not  the  phys.  objects  of  rights.  (1)  Chattels  include  all  tan- 
gible material  objects  which  are  in  their  nature  movable, 
and  are  not  permanently  affixed  to  the  soil  so  as  to  become 
in  contemplation  of  law  a  part  thereof.  (2)  Chattels-real 
are  simply  the  leasehold  interests  in  land  held  by  tenants 
for  yrs.  —  not  the  land  itself,  but  the  temporary  estate 
therein  conferred  upon  a  tenant  by  means  of  a  letting.  (8) 
Things-  (anciently  called  c/ioses)  in-action  are  claims  or  de- 
mands in  favor  of  one  person  to  recover  something  of 
value  due  upon  contract  or  other  obligation  from  another 
person.  Under  this  head  are  embraced  all  debts  and  all 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  the  breach  of  contracts 
or  from  the  commission  of  torts. 

The  most  important  legal  element  which  distinguishes 
P.  P.  from  real  is  its  mode  of  devolution  on  the  death  of  a 
proprietor.  Lands  are  inherited  directly  by  the  heirs  or  are 
transferred  immediately  to  the  devisees.  All  personal  prop- 
erty passes  in  the  first  instance  to  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, and  from  them  the  creditors,  next-of-kin,  and  lega- 
tees derive  their  possession  and  title.  The  whole  process  of 
distribution  is  regulated  by  statutes.  The  modes  by  which 
P  P.  may  be  acquired  may  be  classified  as  follows :  I. 
Where  a  person  acquires  by  his  own  act,  without  connec- 
tion with  or  transfer  from  any  other  immediate  owner; 
often  called  "original"  acquisition.  This  class  embraces 
(1)  Occupancy;  (2)  prescription;  (3)  natural  increase;  (4) 
one's  own  labor,  or,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Rom. 
jurists,  "  accession."  II.  When  the  property  is  acquired  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  former  owner.  This  class 
includes  succession  by  will  and  through  intestacy. 
When  the  property  is  acquired  from  a  former  living  owner. 
This  gen.  class  is  separated  into  2  subdivisions :  Jtra,  when 
the  transfer  is  made  by  the  act  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
former  owner— viz.  (1)  by  donation,  (2)  by  contract,  (3)  by 
marriage.  Second,  when  the  transfer  is  made  without  the 
former  owner's  consent.  The  most  important  are  sheriffs 
sales  on  execution,  assignments  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
proceedings,  and  transfers  to  receivers  under  a  Judicial 
order  or  decree.  Property  in  things  personal  may  be  abso- 
lute or  qualified.  Qualified  or  special  property  is  limited  in 
respect  to  its  duration  and  the  capacity  to  use  and  transfer 
wh  oh  it  confers  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

Per'8on8,Tr  Par-sons  (ROBERT)  b.  at  Nether  Stowey 
Somersetshire.  Eng.,  June  24,  1546,  ed  at  St.  Marys  Hall 
and  at  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  grad  Io68,  and  became 
dean  :  left  Ox.  in  1574.  in  consequence  of  his  conversion  to 
Rom.  Catholicism  :  resided  for  a  time  in  the  Netherlands 
studied  med.  and  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Padua :  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  at  Rome  July  1575;  studied  divinity  in 
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the  Jesuits'  coll.  at  Rome :  took  orders  as  a  priest ;  was 
sent  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  Eng.,  along  with  other 
Jesuits!  July  l.xKO,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  that  king- 
dom to  Rom.  Catholicism  ;  became  the  object  of  energetic 
measuresfon  the  part  of  the  Eng.  govt. ;  escaped  to  the  Con- 
tinent 1581  ;  opened  a  sem.  for  Eng.  youth  at  Eu  in  Nor- 
mandy  1584 :  became  rector  of  the  Eng.  coll.  at  Rome  and 
provincial  of  the  Eng.  missions ;  communicated  with  James 
VI.  of  Scot,  in  behalf  of  his  mother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
then  awaiting  execution,  and  visited  in  her  behalf  the  courts 
of  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  Port, :  became  a  second  time  rector  of  the 
Eng.  coll.  at  Rome  1594,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  be  appointed  cardinal  1596.  D.  at  Rome  Apr.  18, 1610. 
Wrote  A  Brief  Discourse,  The  Chr.  Directory,  A  Conference 
about  the  next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  Eng.,  and  A  Treatise 
of  the  Three  Conversions  of  Eng. 

Perspective  [Lat.  pertptcio\,  the  art  of  representing  an 
object  on  a  surface  so  that  it  shall  present  to  an  eye  situ- 
ated at  a  particular  point  the  same  appearance  that  the 
object  itself  would  present  if  the  surface  were  removed. 
Such  a  representation  of  any  object  is  called  its  perspec- 
tive. To  conceive  what  is  meant  by  the  P.  of  an  object, 
imagine  a  transparent  plane  to  be  placed  between  the  eye 
and  the  object,  and  let  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  every 
point  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  surface  to  the  eye.  Each 
of  these  lines  pierces  the  transparent  plane  in  a  point,  and 
if  each  point  thus  determined  is  properly  tinted,  the  result- 
ing picture  will  present  the  same  appearance  as  the  object 
itself.  This  picture  is  the  P.  of  the  object  as  just  defined. 
The  art  of  P.  is  divjded  into  2  parts  :  (1)  the  correct  delinea- 
tion of  the  prin.  lines  of  the  object;  and  (2)  the  proper 
shading  and  coloring  of  the  picture  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  of  distance  and  tint.  The  first  part  is  called  linear  P., 
and  the  second  part  aerial  P.  The  true  panorama  is  a  P. 
drawing,  made  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  vertical  cylinder 
with  a  circular  base,  the  point  of  sight  being  taken  at  some 
point  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Certain  meteorological  phenomena  may  be  explained  by 
means  of  the  principles  of  celestial  or  spherical  P.  The  dome 
of  the  heavens,  which  we  call  the  celestial  sphere,  has  its 
centre  at  the  eye,  and  consequently  every  straight  line  not 
passing  through  the  eye  is  projected  upon  it  in  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle.  It  often  happens  that  clouds  are  thrown  into 
parallel  lines  by  currents  in  the  atmosphere  ;  they  are  then 
seen  projected  on  the  sky  in  great  circles,  intersecting  each 
other  at  2  points  of  the  horizon  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  line  giving  these  points  is  parallel  to  aerial 
currents.  In  the  warm  and  moist  air  of  the  tropics  the  par- 
allel rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  often  visible  as  they  pass 
through  our  atmosphere ;  when  projected  against  the  sky 
they  appear  to  be  arcs  of  great  circles,  intersecting  at  the  sun 
and  at  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  it  4  W.  G.  PECK. 

Perth  Amboy',  R.  R.  junc.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Raritan  River,  on  Staten  Island  Bay,  has  a  good 
harbor  and  a  female  sem.  Pop.  1870,  2861 ;  1880,  4808. 

Peru,  pe-roo',  republic  of  S.  Amer.,  extending  along  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  lat.  3°  20'  to  22°  20'  S.,  with  a  maximum 
length  on  the  coast-line  of  about  1600  m.,  a  maximum 
breadth  of  800  m.  on  the  frontier,  with  Ecuador  on  the  N., 
chiefly  formed  by  the  river  Maranon,  and  a  frontier,  with 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  on  the  E.,  extending  irregularly  about 
1500  m.,  chiefly  formed  by  the  Javary  and  Purus  rivers  and 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Andes.  Area,  about 
500,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  2,600,000.  Cap.  Lima,  pop.  101,488. 
Physical  Geography.— P.  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  2 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  by  which  it  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  3  regions— the  Coast,  the  Sierra,  and  the  Montana. 
The  Coast  region  is  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert.  Rain 
is  unknown,  but  cool  winds  and  heavy  dews  maintain  an 
equable  temperature.  The  Sierra,  or  region  between  the 
2  ranges  of  the  Andes,  is  a  series  of  valleys  broken  by  many 
small  spurs  of  mts.,  and  embraces  '/io  of  the  cultivated 
area  and  */s  of  the  pop.  The  Sierra  consists  of— (1)  the  great 
plain  of  Titicaca  on  the  S.  E.,  comprising  the  basin  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  ;  (2)  the  Nudo,  or  "  knot"  of  Vilca- 
nota,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  2  ranges  of  the  Andes ; 
(3)  the  valley  of  the  Apurimac,  the  most  populous  part  of 
P.;  (4)  the  knot  of  Pasco,  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth  ;  and 
(5)  the  tropical  valleys  of  the  Maranon  and  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  Huallaga.  To  the  N.  of  Pasco  is  a  3d  more  E.  range 
of  the  Andes.  The  MontaiH  embraces  the  vast  region  E.  of 
the  Andes,  traversed  by  great  navigable  rivers,  but  almost 
unexplored,  and  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  rivers  of  P.  all  form  part  of  the  Amazon  system  The 
Maranon  itself  flows  N.  W.  600  m.  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Andes  until  it  bends  abruptly  eastward  and  forms  the 
N.  boundary  of  the  republic  for  nearly  1000  m.  The  Hual- 
laga is  navigable  for  steamers  600  m.  of  its  lower  course. 
The  Ucayali,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Apurimac  and  Uru- 
bamba,  is  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  navigable 
through  most  of  its  course.  The  Purus,  rising  near  Cuzco 
is  said  to  be  navigable  for  2000  m.  The  Lobos  and  Chincha 
islands,  lying  in  the  Pacific  near  the  Peruvian  coast,  are  re- 
markable for  their  vast  deposits  of  guano.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent  throughout  the  Sierra  and  Coast  regions 

Productions  and  Resources.— The  soil  of  the  Peruvian  Sierra 
is  extremely  fertile.  In  the  forests  of  the  N.  valleys  are 
found  scores  of  valuable  cabinet  woods,  as  also  the  cin- 
chona tree  (which  yields  the  precious  "Peruvian  bark"  or 
quinine),  the  coca,  caoutchouc,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
many  varieties  of  spices.  The  potato  is  supposed  to  be  a 
atlve  of  the  Peruvian  table-lands,  where  also  the  sweet 
potato  and  the  valuable  esculent  root  called  qmnoa  abound. 
Cotton,  cacao,  the  sugar  cane,  grapes,  and  olives  are  lead- 
ing objects  of  cultivation,  and  many  exquisite  varieties  of 
fruit  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Silkworms  and  coch- 
meal-msects  are  successfully  reared.  Beside  an  abundance 
of  the  European  domesticated  animals,  the  llama,  vicuna 
alpaca,  and  guanaco  are  found  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
bierra.  Fish  and  fowl  abound  in  the  Montana,  and  gayly 


plumaged  birds  of  numberless  species  are  found  in  every 
part.  Sea-birds  have  for  ages  been  so  numerous  as  to  have 
deposited  millions  of  tons  of  guano  at  places  on  the  coast. 
The  guano-beds,  as  well  as  the  vast  deposits  of  nitrate  of 
soda  recently  discovered  in  the  prov.  of  Tarapaca,  consti- 
tute govt.  monopolies  of  sufficient  value  to  have  paid  for 
the  construction,  within  a  recent  period,  of  more  than  1000 
m.  of  railways. 

Antiquities.— Anc.  P.  included  also  the  terrs.  of  the  modern 
republics  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  (formerly  called  Upper 
Peru),  and  it  is  the  latter  region,  around  the  Lake  of  Titi- 
caca, which  is  designated  by  tradition  and  by  extant  monu- 
ments as  the  original  centre  of  aboriginal  Peruvian  civiliza- 
tion. On  the  island  of  Coati,  at  Tiahuanaco  and  Huanaco, 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  large  structures  of  hewn  stone  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  About  20  m.  S.  of  Lima 
are  extensive  ruins  of  the  anc.  city  of  Pachacamac.  Vast 
remains  of  aqueducts  and  of  paved  roads  are  found  in 
several  parts  of  P. 

History. — P.  was  occupied,  when  discovered  by  Spaniards 
early  in  the  16th  century,  by  2  comparatively  civilized  races 
of  cognate  origin,  the  Quichuas  and  Aymaras,  governed  by 
the  so  called  Inca  dynasty.  P.  was  conquered  and  plun- 
dered in  the  4th  decade  of  the  16th  century  by  a  small  band 
of  Sp.  adventurers  headed  by  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Diego 
Almagro.  For  many  yrs.  the  country  was  in  constant  an- 
arch v.  A  viceroyalty  was  ultimately  established  in  P.,  which 
continued  to  govern  that  country  until  July  21,  1821,  when 
independence  was  proclaimed  as  a  consequence  of  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  by  a  liberating  army  under  command  of 
the  Argentine  gen.  Jose  de  San  Martin,  already  the  liberator 
of  Chili.  San  Martin  was  made  protector,  but  soon  was  re- 
placed as  dictator  by  the  Colombian  chieftain  Simon  Boli- 
var. In  1836  the  Peru-Bolivian  confederation  was  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bolivian  Santa  Cruz,  but  it  was 
overthrown  in  1839.  Numerous  c.  wars  and  changes  of 
const,  followed.  Col.  Prado  was  pres.  1865-68,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Col.  Balta,  who  was  murdered  July  1872.  Don 
Manuel  Pardo  was  thereupon  elected  pres.  for  a  period  of  4 
yrs.,  expiring  in  1876,  when  Col.  Prado  became  chief  magis- 
trate a  second  time.  A  war  with  Chili  began  in  April  1879, 
and  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces  and 
the  occupation  of  Lima  (1881)  and  the  whole  sea-coast.  On 
the  flight  of  Prado,  Dec.  1879,  Nicolas  de  Pierola  seized  the 
presidency,  which  he  resigned  in  1881.  By  Chilian  influence 
F.  Garcia  Calderon  was  chosen  president  at  Lima,  July  10, 
1881,  but  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Chili  in  Nov.  of  the 
same  year,  being  succeeded  by  Admiral  Lezardo  Montero. 
P.  possessed,  on  a  peace-footing,  an  army  of  about  6000,  but 
the  army  and  navy  have  been  well-nigh  annihilated  in  war 
with  Chili.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Peru,  city  on  R.  R.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  111.  River,  and  at  S.  W.  terminus  of  111.  and 
Mich.  Canal.  Extensive  coal-mines  are  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  steamers  ply  in  the  summer  to  St.  Louis  and  Peoria. 
Pop.  1870,  3650 ;  1880,  4632. 

Peru,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.,  75  m.  N.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  1870,  3617 ;  1880,  5280. 

Peru  Bal'sam  is  obtained  from  Myrospermum  Peruw- 
anuin,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae,  growing  in 
the  state  of  San  Salvador,  Central  Amer.  Portions  of  the 
bark  are  bruised  by  beating  with  blunt  instruments,  and 
subsequently  charred  by  flame.  A  week  or  so  later  the  bark 
comes  away,  and  the  balsam  is  collected  on  cloths,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  gentle  boiling  in  water.  It  is  a 
dark-brown,  viscid  substance,  of  a  rather  fragrant  odor  and 
a  warm,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes 
perfectly  with  absolute  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  is  com- 
bustible, giving  forth  white  fumes  and  a  fragrant  balsamic 
odor.  It  contains  a  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  cinnamic  and 
benzoic  acids.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Perugia,  pa-roo'jah  [anc.  Perugia],  town  of  Central  It., 
which  gives  name  to  the  prov.  It  is  situated  75  m.  S.  E.  of 
Florence  and  8  m.  from  Lake  Thrasymene,  on  a  hill  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  1600  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  air 
is  healthful,  and  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  town  itself,  as  seen  from  below,  is 
most  striking.  It  is  well  walled,  and  entered  by  gates  mostly 
mediaeval  or  modern,  but  among  them  is  one  of  the  Etrus- 
can period.  The  streets,  though  often  steep,  are  broad,  and 
the  squares  are  flanked  by  imposing  edifices.  In  the  very 
large  Piazza  del  Duomo  there  is  a  superb  fountain.  The 
chs.  are  numerous  (at  least  100)  and  very  noteworthy.  Some 
of  the  palaces  contain  choice  works  from  the  hands  of  re- 
nowned artists.  The  Palazzo  Publico  (1333)  is  a  building  of 
great  interest.  Many  of  the  50  convents  of  P.  have  been 
suppressed  recently,  and  from  these  and  other  sources  a 
most  interesting  and  highly  instructive  collection  of  pictures 
from  the  best  masters  of  the  Umbrian  school  has  been 
brought  together  in  the  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts  near  the  univ. 
P.  has  always  been  renowned  for  love  of  art  and  lit.,  and  its 
univ.  (established  in  1320)  is  still  flourishing.  Without  the 
gates  there  are  some  remarkable  antiquities.  P.  manufact- 
ures silks,  velvets,  woollens,  liqueurs,  etc.  Pop.  51,354. 

Pernglno,  pa-roo-jee'no,  Pletro  (PIETRO  VANNUCCI 
DELLA  PIEVE),  friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  teacher  of 
Raphael,  head  of  the  so  called  Umbrian  school,  which 
Raphael  perfected,  b.  in  Citta  della  Pieve,  a  small  Umbrian 
town,  1446 ;  d.  1524 :  began  his  studies  in  Perugia,  completed 
them  in  Florence,  returned  to  Perugia  at  the  age  of  40.  His 
works  mark  an  era  in  painting.  His  school  is  characterized 
by  softness,  gentleness,  tender  grace,  and  richness  of  color. 
The  devoutness  of  expression  verged  on  sentimentality, 
and,  being  a  manner  rather  than  a  feeling,  easily  became 
monotonous,  affected,  and  wearisome. 

Peruvian  Bark.    See  CINCHONA. 

Peruzzl,  pa-root'se  (UBALDINO),  descendant  of  an  old 
and  distinguished  family  of  Florentine  bankers,  b.  in  Flor- 
ence Apr.  2,  1822.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  gonfaloniere  of 
Florence.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  grand  duke  in  1859 
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he  was  elected  member  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,  afterward 
deputy  from  Florence  to  the  It.  Parl.  lu  1861  Cavour  offer- 
ed him  the  post  of  minister  of  public  works,  an  office  which 
he  retained  until  the  fall  of  the  Ricasoli  ministry.  While 
Ratazzi  was  in  power  P.  threw  himself  into  the  opposition, 
but  under  the  presidency  of  Minghetti  he  took  the  portfolio 
of  the  interior,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  the  ministry 
which  negotiated  with  Nap.  III.  the  convention  of  Sept.  15, 
1864,  for  the  transfer  of  the  cap.  from  Turin  to  Florence.  P. 
succeeded  Count  Cambray  Digny  as  syndic  of  Florence,  and 
he  has  shown  great  energy  in  suggesting  and  executing  im- 
portant embellishments  of  the  city. 

Peschlera  (pes-ke-S'rah)  sul  Lago  dt  Garda,  an  It. 
fortress  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Mincio  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  on  the  railway  from  Brescia  to 
Verona,  about  14m.  W.  of  the  latter  city.  The  fortress  is 
surrounded  by  high,  strong  walls  and  bastions,  and  by  broad 
and  deep  trenches  filled  with  water  from  the  lake.  P.,  chiefly 
important  as  forming  a  part  of  the  military  system  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Quadrilateral,"  commands  the  ap- 
proaches by  the  Mincio  and  the  navigation  of  the  lake. 
From  the  natural  strength  of  its  position  it  was  occupied 
during  the  Middle  Ages  by  a  fort  held  now  by  one  faction, 
now  by  another.  Pop.  4218. 

Peshaw'er,  a  terr.  formerly  belonging  to  Afghanistan, 
but  now  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Puujaub.  Brit.  India. 
The  soil  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
annually  2  crops  of  the  finest  rice  in  the  world.  The  cap., 
Peshawer,  is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  at  the 
E.  terminus  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  which  forms  the  prin.  road 
of  commerce  between  India  and  Per.  Pop.  79,982, 

Peshi'to  [.Syr.  for  "  simple  "].  the  standard  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  O.  and  a  part  of  the  N.  T.  It  was  probably  made 
in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  of  the  Chr.  era.  Jude,  2  Peter,  2 
and  3  John,  and  the  Apocalypse  are  wanting. 

Peshtlgo.  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pestalozzl,  pes-tah-lot'se  (JOHANN  HEIXRICH),  b.  at 
Zurich,  Switz.,  Jan.  12,  1746 ;  studied  first  theol.,  then  law, 
but,  obeying  his  inner  calling,  he  burned  his  books,  settled 
as  a  farmer  at  Neuhof  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  married, 
and  commenced  the  development  of  his  educational  ideas. 
He 
tr 

Buck  der  Vi'iHer,  Anschauungstehre  der  Zahlnnverhaltntese,  etc. 
The  ideas  which  these  books  set  forth,  and  most  of  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  mere  truisms,  because  they  form  the  very 
foundation  of  our  views  of  education,  were  at  that  time 
new  and  startling,  and  the  attention  which  they  attracted 
was  increased  by  the  practical  application  which  the  author 
at  the  same  time  gave  them.  He  wrote  also  Schwanenge- 
sang  and  Heine  Lebensschicksale.  D.  Feb.  17,  1827. 

Pesth,  pest,  city  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  and  several 
other  bridges  ;  originated  as  a  Rom.  colony  (Transacincvm) ; 
was  devastated  by  the  Mongols  in  1241 ;  recovered  and  rose 
rapidly  into  prosperity;  sank  again  under  the  Tur.  rule 
(1526-1686),  but  recovered  once  more ;  was  made  a  free  city 
of  the  empire,  and  greatly  favored  by  Maria  Theresa  and  Jo- 
seph II.,  and  is  now  the  most  splendid  and  populous  city  of 
Hungary.  The  quays  along  the  Danube  and  the  new  boule- 
vards are  very  elegant,  broad,  and  lined  with  palatial  houses. 
Among  its  insts.  the  most  remarkable  are— the  univ.,  the  na- 
tional library  of  200,000  vols.,  the  museum,  the  theatre,  the 
acad.  of  music,  the  casino,  etc.  Beside  the  R.  Cath.  cathe- 
dral there  are  30  places  of  worship,  among  which  is  a 
magnificent  synagogue ;  it  also  has  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent educational  insts.  The  prin.  branches  of  manufact- 
uring industry  are  leather,  tobacco,  brandy,  silk,  cloth,  hats, 
and  shoes.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  grain,  wine, 
wool,  potash,  and  soda.  Pop.  with  Buda,  360,551. 

Petalu'ma,  on  R.  R.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Petaluma  Creek,  42  m.  N.  of  San  Francisco, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  steamers.  Pop.  1880,  3326. 

Petard'  [Fr.  petard],  a  stout  iron  or  wooden  case  filled 
with  powder,  affixed  to  the  gate  or  palisades  of  a  beleaguer- 
ed place,  and  exploded  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  breach. 
Basrs  of  powder  have  been  found  equally  effective. 

Pe'ter,  SAINT,  the  first  in  the  list  of  the  12  apostles,  was 
b.  in  Galilee,  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  whence  he  removed  to  Capernaum.  He  was  a  fish- 
erman, and  he  followed  Christ  immediately  when  called. 
His  original  name  was  Simon,  which  Christ  changed,  declar- 
ing, "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church  "  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  From  his  call  to  the  office  of  apostle, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  apostles'  council  in  Jerusalem,  the 
events  of  his  life  are  told  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  are 
familiar  to  all.  But  of  the  facts  of  his  hist,  after  the  apostles' 
council  in  Jerusalem  tradition  is  the  only  authority.  At 
present  most  critics  agree  in  accepting  the  tradition  m  its 
prin.  traits  —  viz.  the  residence  of  Peter  in  Rome  and  his 
suffering  martyrdom  there,  of  which  events  the  most  prob- 
able date  is  66  or  67.  Of  the  two  Epistles  in  the  N.  T.  which 
bear  St.  Peter's  name,  the  genuineness  of  the  former  has 
commonly  not  been  doubted,  while  some  consider  the  sec- 
ond, or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  to  be  spurious. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  czar  of  Rus.,  b.  at  Moscow  June 
12,  1672,  son  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michailowitz :  in  1682  suc- 
ceeded Feodor,  his  brother,  but  his  brother,  Ivan  V.,  being 
lawful  heir,  was  soon  after  announced  as  joint-sovereign 
under  the  regency  of  their  sister  Sophia;  but  P.,  alter  . 
yrs.  of  tutelage,  thrust  the  princess-regent  into  a  convent, 
while  Ivan  in  1689  abdicated.  P.  reorganized  the  army,  built 
a  small  naval  force,  went  to  sea  in  person  on  Dut.  andfcng. 
ships,  took  Azof  from  the  Turks  1096,  lived  abroad  (lb9,-98). 
chiefly  at  Saardam  in  the  Netherlands  and  at  Deptford  ana 
Lond.,  and  with  his  own  hands  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter 
and  blacksmith,  and  for  some  months  studied  the  sciences, 
so  that  Ox.  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  In  1698  he  took 


500  Eng.  mechanics,  engineers,  etc.  to  Rus.,  and  in  the  same 
yr .,  the  Strelitzes  having  revolted,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  same  yr.  died  Le  Fort,  P.'s  wisest 
counsellor,  a  Swiss  by  birth.  The  czar  now  reformed  the 
calendar,  founded  schools,  introduced  arith.,  compelled  rich 
merchants  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce,  and  enacted 
rules  for  dress  and  deportment ;  entered  upon  a  war  of 
conquest  against  Swe..  supported  by  Den.  and  Poland,  1700, 
and  in  the  same  yr.  was  badly  defeated  by  Charles  XII. 
at  Narva ;  founded  St.  Petersburg  1703 :  invaded  Courland 
1705,  overthrew  the  Swedes  at  Poltava  1709;  seized  the 
Baltic  provs.  1710,  and  Finland  1713  ;  married  Catharine  I., 
his  mistress,  1707,  and  declared  her  czarina  1711 ;  waged 
an  unfortunate  war  against  the  Turks  1711 ;  finally  gave 
up  most  of  Finland  in  the  peace  of  1721 ;  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  1716-17,  and  returned  with  many  books  and 
works  of  art ;  put  to  death  his  son  Alexei  1718,  on  the 
ground  of  his  treasonable  conduct :  conquered  8  Caspian 
provs.  from  Per.  1722,  but  in  1730  Per.  recovered  a  great 
part  of  them,  after  P.'s  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  8, 1725. 

Peter  II.,  Alexeivltoli,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  23, 
1715,  a  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  son  of  Alexei ;  suc- 
ceeded Catharine  I.  on  the  Rus.  throne  May  17,  1727.  D. 
suddenly  Jan.  29,  1730. 

Peter  III.,  Feodorovltch,  b.  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein, 
Feb.  21,  1728,  a  son  of  Peter  the  Great's  daughter  Anna, 
who  had  married  a  duke  of  Holsteiu ;  was  designated  as 
heir  to  the  Rus.  crown  in  1742  by  his  aunt,  the  empress 
Elizabeth ;  married,  in  1745,  Princess  Catharine  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  afterward  Catharine  II. ;  ascended  the  throne  Jan. 
5,  1762,  and  was  deposed  and  strangled  July  8,  same  yr. 

Peterborough,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Contoocook  River.  Pop.  tp.  1870.  2236 ;  1880,  2206. 

Peterborough  (CHARLES  OTordauiitK  EARL  or,  b.  in 
Eng.  about  1658,  was  a  son  of  Lord  Mordaunt  of  Reygate, 
Viscount  Avalon,  to  which  titles  he  succeeded  1675 ;  served 
in  boyhood  hi  the  navy  against  the  Barbary  corsairs  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  was  engaged  under  Admirals  Torrington 
and  Narborough  in  the  expedition  against  Algiers  1678-79 ; 
exchanged  into  the  army  :  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Tan- 
gier against  the  Moors  1680  ;  was  an  opponent  of  the  govts. 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  indulged 
in  a  lavish  prodigality,  which  involved  him  in  debt  and  made 
it  expedient  for  him  to  retire  to  Hoi.  1686 ;  used  every  oppor- 
tunity of  inciting  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  undertake 
the  overthrow  of  James ;  accompanied  that  prince  in  his 
Eng.  campaign  1688 ;  became  first  lord  com.  of  the  treas., 
and  was  created  earl  of  Monmouth  Apr.  1689 ;  soon  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  his  ministerial  colleagues  and  with 
the  king  through  his  ardent  Whiggism  ;  retired  from  office 
Jan.  1690 ;  served  under  William  in  Flanders  1691 ;  suc- 
ceeded in  1697  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough ;  became 
privy  councillor  Mar.  1705 ;  obtained  the  command  of  the 
land-forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  archduke  Charles  of  Aus. 
in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  Sp.  crown :  sailed  May  1705 ; 
took  on  board  the  archduke  at  Lisbon  :  occupied  Valencia 
without  resistance  ;  took  the  citadel  of  Monjuich  by  a  night 
assault  and  captured  Barcelona ;  overran  Catalonia,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Valencia  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  defended 
Barcelona  against  the  army  of  Philip  V.  (1706),  but  resigned 
in  1707.  Employed  for  some  yrs.  in  diplomatic  posts,  he 
became  gov.  of  Minorca  1713,  sided  with  the  Tories  during 
the  last  yrs.  of  Anne,  and  became  gen.  of  the  marine  forces 
of  G.  Brit.  1722.  D.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  25,  1735. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Peter,  Epistle  of  St.,  The  First,  one  of  the  cath- 
olic or  gen.  Epistles,  was  written  from  "  Babylon  "  about 
64  A.  D.— PETER,  EPISTLE  OF  ST.,  THE  SECOND,  has  suffered 
more  from  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity  than  any  other 
book  of  the  N.  T.  . 

Peter  the  Hermit,  b.  at  Amiens  m  the  middle 
llth  century,  was  ed.  at  Paris  and  in  It. ;   served  in  the 
army  in  Flanders,  but  gave  up  the  military  career  and 
married ;  became  a  monk  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 


treu  war  tor  uie  uemerj  ui  me  JLI^».»  i^^mn-u.^.  «  -•- 
was  actually  determined  upon  by  the  Council  of  Clermont 
in  1095  P.  himself  led  the  first  army  toward  the  Holy  Land 
—an  undisciplined  and  disorderly  throng.  After  unspeak- 
able sufferings  they  were  routed  and  massacred  at  >ic-e  by 
!  Sultan  Solyman.  Next  yr.  an  army,  comprising  the  flower 
!  of  European  chivalry,  undertook  the  second  Crusade,  under 
the  command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  P.  accompanied  also 
this  expedition,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  m 
1099  he  preached  to  the  crusaders  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Shortly  after  he  retired  to  Buy  in  Belg.,  where  he  founded 
a  monastery,  and  d.  July  7,  1115. 

Pe'terhof,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  govt.  of  St  Peters- 
burg  Rus.,  on  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  was  built  by  Peter  the 
Great.  A  small  town  has  grown  up  around  it.  _  „  .Q_ 

Pe'termanii  (AUGUST),  b.  at  Bleicherode,  in  Pi 
Sax  ,  Apr.  18,  1822.  was  ed.  hi  the  gymnasium  of  neighbor- 
ing Nordhausen,  and  entered  in  1839  the  geographical  inst 
of  Prof.  Berghaus  at  Potsdam.  In  1845  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  superintend  the  Eng  edition  of  the  "W*"""* 
and  in  1847  to  Lond..  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  contributed  a  number  of 
geographical  essays  and  Articles  to  the  At&mami  ,  W% 
p£Sa  Woitfca.  etc.  In  1854  he  returned  to  Ger  as  di- 
rector of  Justus  Perthes"  geographical  mst  m  Got  ha  a,  d 
next  yr.  began  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 

Practically  P.  interested  himself  in  several  Afr. 


.,  X  H     Sept 

19  1793  grad  al  Dartmouth  1816,  at  Princeton  Theological 
Sem    1819Twas  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at  BeniungtonJ  t 
from  1820  until  1825,  when  he  became  sec.  of  the  Dome 
tic  Missionary  Society  ;  was  the  first  sec    of  the  Amer. 
Home  Missionary  Society,  holding  that  position  until 
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pastor  or  a  on.  0.1  *>  miumsiunn,  .-la.^..  j<->^-.  «i  i  ••,-;• 
several  theological  and  polemical  treatises  and  a  vol.  or 
poems.  D.  May  18,  1869. 

Peters  (CHRISTIAN  HENRY  FHEDEKICK),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  c 
denbutiel,  Ger.,  Sept.  19,  1813,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  ; 
travelled  for  several  yrs.  in  It.  and  the  E. ;  engaged  in  scien- 
tific researches,  after  which  he  settled  in  the  U.  S.  ;  was 
employed  upon  the  Coast  Survey;  became  prof,  of  math, 
and  astron.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1858,  where  he  took  charge  of 
the  Litchfleld  Astronomical  Observatory ;  made  extensive 
investigations  concerning  comets  and  asteroids,  having  dis- 
covered more  than 30  of  the  latter  bodies  ;  catalogued  16,000 
zodiacal  stars  and  recorded  over  20,000  solar  spots.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  regents  of  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
he  determined  the  exact  Ion.  of  several  points  within  that 
State,  especially  upon  the  W.  boundary ;  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  observation  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7, 
1869,  at  Des  Moines,  la. ;  was  chief  of  the  party  sent  by  the 
U  S  govt.  to  New  Zealand  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
of  Dec.  9,  1874,  and  was  the  only  observer  on  that  island 
who  had  complete  success. 

Peters  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Blockley  (now  part  of  Phila.), 
Pa  ,  Aug.  22,  1744 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  a  ca.pt.  in  the 
Revolution  ;  sec.  to  the  board  of  war  1776-81 ;  was  in  Cong. 
1782-83;  U.  S.  dist.  judge  1789-1828;  was  one  of  the  first 
Atner.  farmers  to  use  gypsum,  upon  the  valuable  qualities 
of  which  he  pub.  a  memoir ;  author  of  2  vols.  of  Admiralty 
Decisions.  D.  Aug.  21,  1828. 

Peters  (SAMUEL  ANDREW),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hebron, 
Conn.,  Dec.  12,  1735,  grad.  at  Yale  1757 ;  became  Ch.  of  Eng. 
minister  at  Hartford ;  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Eng.  as  a 
Tory  in  1774,  and  his  property  was  confiscated ;  pub.  A  Gen. 
Hist,  of  Co/in.,  a  satire  on  his  native  State,  which  was  se- 
verely denounced  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  chosen  bp.  of  Vt.  in 
1794,  but  the  abp.  of  Canterbury  refused  him  consecration  ; 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1805,  and  in  1817  endeavored  to  get 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Minnesota.  D. 
Apr.  19,  1826. 

Pe'tersburg,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Menard  co.,  111.,  20  m. 
14.  W.  of  Springfield,  has  deposits  of  coal,  flouring  mills, 
and  good  water-power.  Pop.  1870, 1792 ;  1880,  2332. 

Petersburg,  city,  R.  R.  centre,  and  port  of  entry  of 
Dinwiddie  co.,  Va.,  23  m.  S.  of  Richmond,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  Appomattox  River,  12  m.  above  its  mouth,  near  the  falls 
whicn  constitute  the  head  of  tide-water  and  of  navigation 
for  large  vessels,  and  supply  abundant  water-power.  Above 
the  falls  the  Appomattox  is  navigable  more  than  100  m.  for 
flat-boats.  P.  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  declivities  of 
a  hill  sloping  gradually  to  the  river-bank,  affording  natural 
drainage,  and  has  a  beautiful  public  park  called  Poplar 
Lawn.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  tobacco,  flour,  cotton,  etc. 
The  heroic  defence  of  P.  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
c.  war  rendered  it  memorable  as  the  "last  citadel  of  the 
Confederacy."  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen. 
Grant,  being  induced  by  the  result  of  the  second  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor  to  abandon  its  advance  upon  Richmond  by  the 
line  of  the  Chickahominy,  crossed  the  James  River  below 
City  Point  June  12,  1864,  and  made  formidable  assaults  upon 
P.  June  15  and  16,  which  were  repulsed  with  a  loss,  as  stated 
by  Gen.  Grant,  of  10,268  men,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
invest  the  city.  The  actual  siege  began  June  19,  after  which 
the  Weldon  R.  R.  was  torn  up  by  the  U.  cav.,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  isolate  the  city  from  its  supplies.  Mines  were 
constructed  and  exploded  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the 
"bloody  battle  of  the  crater,"  July  30,  was  but  one  of  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
The  siege  was  prolonged  until  Apr.  3,  1865,  when  a  week  of 
bombardment  and  active  engagements,  including  Sheridan's 
success  at  Five  Forks,  determined  Gen.  Lee  to  evacuate  the 
city,  and  his  surrender  at  Appomattox  6  days  later  terminat- 
ed the  war.  Pop.  1870,  18,950 ;  1880,  21,656.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  HON.  ROGER  A.  PRTOR.] 

Peters'  Comet,  so  called  because  the  elements  of  its 
orbit  were  first  determined  by  Prof.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  direc- 
tor of  the  Litchfield  Observatory  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Of  the 
14  ascertained  periodic  comets  whose  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  is  less  than  that  of  Saturn,  this  has  the  greatest 
distance  and  the  longest  period,  Pigott's  comet  being  the 
next.  Its  motion  is  direct ;  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
6.3206 ;  eccentricity  of  orbit,  0.8464  ;  inclination  of  orbit, 
13°  2'  14"  ;  period  of  revolution,  15.990  yrs. 

Pe'tersen  (CLEMENS),  b.  in  the  island  of  Seeland,  Den 
Oct.  2,  1834.  studied  theol.  and  philos.  at  the  Univ.  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  had  charge  of  the  critical  dept.  of  the  prin  Dan 
paper  in  that  city  1853-69  :  lectured  on  lit.  and  art.  ;  wrote 
On  the  Performance  of  the  Or.  Tragedy  and  The  Contest  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  in  Dan.  Lit.  on  the  Appearance  of 
CEhlenslager,  pub.  by  the  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen  • 
came  to  New  York  in  1869,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  Atlantic,  Galaxy,  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  one  of 
the  assistant  eds.  of  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc. 

Peter's  Pence,  or  Romescot,  an  anc.  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pope.  P.  P.  was  paid  the  pope,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, until  1534,  when,  during  the  reign  of  Henrv 
VIII.,  it  was  finally  abolished.  The  levy  of  P.  P  was  at- 
tempted in  various  other  countries  at  different  times  In 
1848  the  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  contribution  of 
P.  P.  in  every  part  of  the  Ch.,  and  since  that  time  the  pope 
has  derived  a  good  part  of  his  revenue  from  this  source 

Peter's,  St.,  Church,  at  Rome,  the  largest  cathedral 
in  the  world,  consists  of  a  Lat.  cross  613  ft.  long  and  450  ft 

cross  the  transept,  surmounted  by  a  dome  which  rises 

34%  ft.  above  the  pavement,  with  a  diameter  of  195V6  ft. 
The  facade  is  368  ft.  long  and  145  ft.  high.  The  building  was 
commenced  under  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  after  a  plan  by  Rosse- 
lim,  m  1450,  Under  Julius  II.  Bramante  prepared  a  new  plan 
which  was  followed  out  in  the  main.  The  ch.  was  consecrat- 
ed by  Urban  VIII.  Nov.  18, 1626. 


Peterwar'delii,  town  of  Aus.,  the  cap.  of  the  Slavono- 
Servian  military  frontier,  on  the  Danube,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  Aus.  empire. 

Pet'Igru  (JAMES  Louis),  b.  in  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.,  May 
10,  1789,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.,  S.  C.,  in  1809;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1812 ;  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  became  atty.- 
gen.  of  the  State,  though  he  was  a  very  decided  adherent  to 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  party  under  the  elder  Adams, 
in  opposition  to  those  taught  by  the  disciples  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  then  constituted  the  gen.  creed  of 
S.  C.  In  the  days  of  nullification  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  U.  party  in  the  State.  In  1860  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  secession,  but  yielded  a  quiet 
obedience  to  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  his  State.  The 
great  work  of  his  life  was  the  codification  of  the  laws  of 
S.  C.  D.  in  Charleston  Mar.  9,  1863.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Petlon,  pa-te-5n'  (ANNE  ALEXANDRE  Sabes),  b.  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  Hayti,  Apr.  2,  1770,  was  a  quadroon ;  was  ed.  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris  ;  entered  the  Fr.  army  ;  joined 
the  Haytian  rebellion,  and  strove  to  protect  the  whites  of 
the  island.  In  1799  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Toussaint ; 
re-entered  the  Fr.  service  as  col.,  serving  in  Hayti,  but  the 
cruelties  of  Leclerc  led  him  in  1802  to  head  a  new  revolt 
against  the  Fr.  He  finally  became  the  leader  of  the  mulatto 
party  against  the  blacks:  and  in  1807  P.  was  declared  pres. 
of  Hayti.  But,  impeded  m  his  patriotic  plans  by  the  almost 
savage  condition  of  his  people,  P.  became  insane,  and 
starved  himself  to  death.  D.  Mar.  29,  1818. 

Petition,  pe-tish'un  [Lat.  petitio],  a  representation  of  a 
grievance  for  which  the  ordinary  judiciary  courts  can  give 
no  redress,  accompanied  with  a  supplication  for  the  relief 
by  legislation  of  said  grievance,  addressed  to  an  authority 
capable  of  granting  it.  In  all  free  countries  the  right  of  P. 
is  considered  a  most  valuable  right.  In  the  Eng.  const,  it 
is  of  old  standing. 

Pet'ofl  (SANDOR),  b.  at  Kun-Szent-Miklos,  in  Little  Cu- 
mania.  Hungary,  in  humble  circumstances ;  was  baptized 
at  Kiskoros  Jan.  1, 1823,  and  received  a  very  poor  educa- 
tion, growing  up  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  a  strolling 
actor.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1843  his  numerous  songs 
had  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  was  enabled  to 
take  a  place  in  the  young  lit.  whose  brightest  ornament  he 
soon  became.  In  1848  it  was  he  and  his  song,  "Now  or 
Never,"  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Hungarian  ris- 
ing. In  the  following  yr.  he  fought  in  the  army  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Bern,  and  in  the  encounter  at  Szegesvdr,  July 
31.  1849,  he  disappeared. 

Petos'fcey,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake  Mich.,  Emmet  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1880,  1815. 

Pe'tra  [Gr.  Herpa,  "  rock  "],  the  Selah  of  2  Kings  xiv.  7, 
taken  from  the  Edomites  by  Amaziah  (839-810  B.  c.),  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites  about  700  B.  c.,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Nabathaeans  (descendants  of  Nebaioth,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ishmael)  about  300  B.  c.,  when  the  Grs.  first  knew  it  as  Petra. 
A  good  description  of  the  ruins  may  be  found  in  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches.  The  present  name  of  the  little  valley 
is  Wady  Musa,  about  28  hours  N.  E.  of  Akabah,  the  E.  head 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  city,  shut  in  by  cliflfs  from  150  to  300  ft. 
high,  occupied  an  area  of  about  ££  m.  square.  A  stream 
still  flows  through  the  valley.  The  ruins  of  tombs,  a  theatre, 
and  perhaps  a  temple  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Petrarch,  pe'trark  [It.  Petrarca},  (FRANCESCO),  b.  at 
Arezzo  July  20, 1304,  of  an  exiled  Florentine  family  ;  ed.  at 
Pisa  1312,  Avignon  1313,  and  Carpentras  1315,  and  studied 
law  at  Montpellier  1319-23  and  Bologna  1323-26.  From  1327 
to  1353  his  residence  was  principally  at  Avignon  and  in  the 
neighboring  valley  of  Vaucluse,  though  he  made  numerous 
journeys  in  Sp.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  It.,  both  for  literary  purposes 
and  on  diplomatic  missions.  In  1353  he  returned  to  It. ,  where 
he  resided  first  at  Venice  to  1370,  and  then  at  Arqua,  near 
Padua,  where  he  d.  July  18, 1374.  But  long  before  he  left 
Avignon  he  had  acquired  great  fame  as  the  first  poet  and 
scholar  of  the  age.  Apr.  18,  1341,  he  was  crowned  as  poeta 
laureatus  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome ;  and  that  movement  in 
European  civilization  which  is  characterized  as  the  revival 
of  letters  received  one  of  its  most  powerful  impulses  from 
P.  He  wrote  both  Lat.  and  It.  poetry ;  all  his  prose  writ- 
ings are  in  Lat.  But  his  Africa,  a  Lat.  epic  on  the  Punic 
war,  procured  for  him  the  laurel  crown,  while  his  Rime,  his 
sonnets  to  Laura,  in  our  time  make  him  admired  as  one  of 
the  greatest  lyric  poets  that  ever  lived. 

Pet'rel  [from  Peter,  because  they  were  believed  to  walk, 
like  St.  Peter,  on  the  waves],  a  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  the  family  Procellariidae,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
flicting with  the  names  fulmar  and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens. 

Petrifactions.    See  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Petro'leum,  Naphtha,  mineral  Oil,  Kerosene, 
Coal  Oil,  Shale  Oil,  Photogen,  Solar  Oil,  etc.,  is 
an  inflammable  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  earth  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

History. — Although  P.  has  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  has  been  collected  in  considerable  quantities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  for  ages,  it  was  not  until  Amer. 
enterprise  in  1859  successfully  bored  an  artesian  well  for  the 
express  purpose  of  procuring  oil  from  the  rocky  strata  be- 
low, that  this  cheap  and  beautiful  illuminating  oil  became 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  P.  was  first  discovered.  The  earliest 
evidence  of  the  use  of  it  is  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  In  building  both  of  those  cities  an  asphaltic 
mortar  was  employed,  the  asphalt  for  which  was  a  partially 
evaporated  P.  Herodotus,  500  yrs.  before  Christ,  spoke  of 
the  oil-wells  of  Zante,  and  Pliny  and  Dipscorides  described 
the  oil  of  Agrigentum,  which  was  used  in  lamps  under  the 
name  of  "  Sicilian  oil."  In  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  there  is 
a  spring  which  has  yielded  P.  more  than  2000  yrs.  The  wells 
of  Amiano,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  formerly  supplied 
oil  for  lighting  the  city  of  Genoa.  In  Per.,  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  at  Baku,  numerous  springs  of  P.  have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  springs  of  Rangoon,  on  the 
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Irrawaddi,  have  been  worked  for  ages.    The  Amer.  Indians 
collected  P.,  which  was  sold  for  various  purposes  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  oil.    But  it  seems  probable  now  that,  be- 
fore the  Indians,  the  race  of  people  who  worked  the  copper 
deposits  of  Lake  Superior  and  lead  ores  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  built  the  mounds  in  the  W.  States,  also  dug  numerous 
wells  in  Pa.,  O.,  and  Canada  to  collect  the  oil  which  flowed 
into  them.    One  of  these,  at  Titusville,  was  found  after  it 
was  cleared  out  to  have  been  27  ft.  deep  and  5  or  6  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  be  cribbed  up  with  logs  to  the  top.    In  1819 
oil  was  accidentally  obtained  in  boring  2salt- wells  on  Musk- 
ingum  River,  O.     In  1839  a  flowing  well  was  accidentally 
obtained  at  Burkesville,  Ky.    As  early  as  1830  from  50  to  100 
barrels  of  P.  were  collected  annually  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kanawha  and  sold  as  a  medicine.    It  was  not,  however, 
till  oil  from  coal  and  shale  had  been  successfully  intro- 
duced, with  lamps  specially  adapted  for  this  class  of  oils, 
that  attention  was  directed  to  the  P.  springs  as  likely  to  [ 
furnish  a  cheap  supply  of  material.    In  the  U.  S.,  as  early  as 
1850,  Luther  Atwood  experimented  on  this  class  of  oils,  and  : 
succeeded  in  perfecting  his  "  coup  oil "  made  from  coal-tar.  ' 
The  first  factory  established  in  the  V.  S.  was  that  of  the  j 
Kerosene  Oil  Co.,  built  at  Newtown  Creek  in  1854.     In  1855 
or  1856  the  Breckenridge  coal  of  Ky.  was  used  as  a  material  ' 
for  making  oil.    Trinidad  pitch,  chapopoti  from  Cuba,  can- 
dle-tar, menhaden  oil,  and  various  other  materials  were  ] 
used  for  making  this  oil,  but  it  was  found  to  be  more  eco-  i 
nomical  to  import  the  boghead  coal  from  Scot,  than  to  use  j 
the  cheaper  but  poorer  materials  found   in  this  country.  I 
The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  albertite  of  j 
N.  S.    The  industry  rapidly  expanded,  .and  on  Jan.  1, 1860,  | 
there  were  40  coal-oil  factories  on  the  Atlantic  border,  all 
of  which  used  the  Scotch  boghead  coal,  with  the  exception  j 
of  two,  where  albertite  was  employed.    Besides  these  there  ; 
were  25  factories  in  O. 

In  185S  Col.  G.  L.  Drake,  the  supt.  of  the  company,  began 
to  bore,  on  Oil  Creek,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  an  artesian  well  for 
oil.  When,  on  Aug.  28,  1859,  he  "struck  oil"  at  a  depth  of 
71  ft.,  and  obtained  400  gals,  of  oil  a  day,  which  sold  for  55  ' 
cents  per  gal.,  there  was  a  great  excitement.  Every  one 
who  could  leave  his  home  rushed  to  the  oil-region,  a  forest  | 
of  derricks  soon  appeared  in  the  valley,  and  numerous  wells 
were  bored.  Wells  were  also  bored  in  W.  Va.,  O.,  etc.  No 
mining  enterprise  had  ever  offered  such  sudden  fortunes. 
A  well  costing  a  few  thousand  dollars  might  yield,  if  suc- 
cessful, from  100  to  2000  barrels  of  oil  daily,  with  no  ex- 
pense for  pumping.  When  the  P.  of  S.  Cal.  first  attracted 
attention,  it  was  thought  that  the  deposit  would  far  exceed 
in  quantity  that  of  Pa.  Before  the  wells  were  bored  on  Oil 
Creek  there  was  very  little  oil  to  be  seen ;  here  and  there 
a  little  scum  on  the  pools  of  water  was  the  only  indi- 
cation of  oil.  A  few  artesian  borings  were  made,  but  it 
appears  that  this  research  was  not  wisely  conducted.  Sev- 
eral tunnels  run  into  the  hills  across  the  broken  and  up- 
turned strata  of  Tertiary  rocks  were,  however,  fruitful  of 
considerable  quantities  of  oil  of  a  quality  which  warranted 
its  manufacture,  and  for  a  time  excellent  oil  of  Cal.  manu- 
facture was  produced  and  sold  in  San  Francisco  in  success- 
ful competition  with  the  Pa.  P.  But  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  fell  at  the  Pa.  wells  from  $8,  and  even  $12,  per  bar- 
rel (40  gals.)  in  1863,  to  a  merely  nominal  price  in  1865,  and 
this  fact  has  suspended  indefinitely  the  time  when  the  oil- 
producing  regions  of  Cal.  can  be  successfully  developed. 

Geographical  Distribution.—  By  far  the  most  extensive  de- 
posits of  P.  occur  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Pa.,  on  and  near 
Oil  Creek,  Venango  co.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradford  city. 
McKean  co.  These  parts  of  Pa.  furnish  more  than  %.  of  all 
the  P.  of  commerce.  Other  dists.  are  the  Mecca,  Grafton, 
Vermilion,  and  Mapen  Valley  in  O. ;  Smith's  Ferry,  on  the 
boundary  between  O.,  W.  Va.,  and  Pa. :  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. ;  Glasgow  and  Burkesville,  Ky. ;  Enniskillen  and  Gaepe, 
Canada ;  Santa  Barbara  and  Humboldt  cos.  in  Cal.  The 
island  of  Trinidad  furnishes  in  large  quantities  thick  asphalt. 
Large  deposits  of  P.  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  at 
Baku ;  in  Burmah,  at  Rangoon  ;  on  the  Taro,  in  It. ;  in  the 
Caucasus ;  and  especially  in  the  Duteh  E.  I.  Limited  depos- 
its occur  in  Mex.,  San  Domingo,  Peru,  Chi.,  Japan,  Ger.,  etc. 
Geological  Position.— P.  occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geo- 
logical ages,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  present  epoch. 
It  is  associated  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and  often  per- 
meates limestones.  It  often  collects  in  cavities  along  gen- 
tle anticlinals,  whence  it  issues  in  jets  when  an  outlet  is 
made  by  boring. 

Oil-wells  are  drilled  to  the  proper  depth  with  the  aid  of 
the  derrick  and  the  same  drilling-tools  which  are  used  m 
boring  for  water.  In  some  instances  the  well  is  a  flowing 
one,  but  in  most  cases  the  oil  must  be  pumped.  It  is  re- 
ceived in  large  wrought-iron  tanks,  which  are  often  sunk  in 
the  ground  and  covered  with  gravel  to  diminish  the  danger 
from  fire.  The  oil  is  then  transported  to  the  refiners  in  bar- 
rels, glued  to  make  them  tight,  in  tank-barges,  tank-cars,  or 
through  lines  of  iron  pipe  laid  under  ground,  often  for  miles, 
by  the  pipe  companies. 

The  properties  of  petroleum  vary  at  different  localities,  ra. 
P.  is  generally  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  color ;  thin,  of  a 
somewhat  offensive  odor,  varying  in  specific  gravity  from 
0.820  to  0.782,  or  from  40°  to  48°  Baume.  Oils,  differing  from 
that  which  occurs  so  abundantly  at  Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  are  ob- 
tained in  more  limited  quantities  at  various  localities.  J 
oil  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  thick  maltha  ana 
then  into  semi  solid  or  solid  asphalt,  which  is  an  oxidized 
compound. 

Composition.— P.  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  hydro- 
carbons, compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  average 
proportion  of  the  2  elements  in  the  mixture  being,  carbo 
85,  hydrogen  15.  These  hydrocarbons  differ  from  each  other 
in  volatility.  Some  are  so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  rapidly 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  making  it  dangerous  to  approacn 
an  open  tank  of  P.  with  a  flame ;  others  are  much  less  vola- 
tile, some  requiring  a  temperature  of  700°  to  80( 


orize  them.  The  light  volatile  oils  ignite  on  the  approach 
of  a  burning  match,  no  matter  how  cold  they  may  be,  while 
the  heavy,  less  volatile  oils  can  only  be  ignited  when  they 
are  heated  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 
Neither  of  the  groups  has  been  fully  studied,  and  the  exact 
constitution  of  the  heavier  portions  of  P.  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. 

Alteration  of  P.  occurs  in  2  ways  :  (1  »  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  lighter  portions,  by  which  the  heavier,  thicker  con- 
stituents alone  are  ieft  ;  (2)  by  oxidation,  by  which  asphalts 
and  bitumens  are  produced.  Generally,  both  operations 
occur  simultaneously,  the  various  malthas,  asphalts,  alber- 
tite, grahamite,  bitumen,  etc.,  being  the  final  results. 

The  origin,  of  petroleum  is  generally  attributed  to  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  diffused  in  a 
finely  divided  condition  in  fine  mud  or  clay.  The  theory 
which  attributed  P.  to  a  process  of  distillation  from  coal. 
etc.  is  untenable,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  heat  to  be  found 
in  the  oil-bearing  strata. 

Refining  Petroleum.—  The  dark,  offensive  crude  P.  is  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  refining  in  order  to  separate  from  the 
portion  designed  for  burning  in  lamps—  (1)  the  lighter  oils, 
naphthas,  which  are  very  inflammable,  and,  owing  to  their 
volatility,  evolve  vapors  at  ordinary  temperatures,  which, 
when  mixed  with  the  proper  proportions  of  air,  constitute 
explosive  mixtures  ;  (2;  the  heavier  oils,  which  do  not  burn 
well  in  lamps,  but  are  excellent  lubricators  ;  (3)  the  tarry 
matter,  which  would  crust  the  wicks  of  the  lamps  ;  (4)  the 
coloring-matters  ;  (5)  the  compounds  which  cause  the  of- 
fensive odors  of  the  crude  oil.  Refining,  as  usually  prac- 
tised, involves  3  successive  operations  :  (1)  fractional  distil- 
lation ;  (2)  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid;  (3)  agitation  with 
hydrates  of  soda  or  ammonia. 

Fractional  Instillation.—  The  apparatus  employed  consists 
of  an  iron  still,  connected  with  a  coil  or  worm  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  which  is  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  it.  When  the  still  has  been  filled  with 
crude  oil  the  fire  is  lighted  beneath  it,  and  soon  the  oil  be- 
gins to  boil.  Soon  the  vapors  begin  to  condense  in  the 
worm,  and  a  stream  of  oil  trickles  from  the  far  end  of  the 
coil  into  the  receiving-tank.  The  first  oils  obtained  have  a 
gravity  of  about  95°  Baume.  In  most  establishments  it  is 
customary  to  run  the  product  into  one  tank  till  the  gravity 
reaches  65°  B.  to  59°  B.  ;  the  product,  known  as  crude  naph- 
tha, being  subsequently  separated  by  redistillation  into  (1) 
gasolene,  the  lightest,  condensed  in  worm  by  cold  water, 
used  in  "air-gas  machines''  and  gas  "  carbonizers  ;"  (2) 
naphtha,  for  oil-cloths,  cleaning,  etc.,  so  called  "safety  oil," 
"Danforth's  oil,"  "American  safety  gas,"  etc.,  for  adulter- 
ating kerosene,  cleaning  oil-  wells,  etc.;  (3,)  benzine,  for  paints 
and  varnishes.  By  cooling  the  condensing-worm  with  ice 
and  salt,  the  very  volatile  liquid  "rhigolene"  is  obtained, 
which  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  By  the  use  of  a  condens- 
ing-pumpa  still  more  volatile  liquid,  "cymogene."  is  ob- 
tained, which  has  been  used  in  ice  machines.  When  the 
stream  of  oil  runs  from  the  coil  with  a  gravity  from  65°  to 
I  59°  B.,  it  is  diverted  into  the  kerosene-Hunk,  and  continues  to 
i  run  into  this  receiver  till  the  gravity  reaches  about  3 
i  or  until  the  color  deepens  to  a  yellow.  This  second  fraction 
is  the  burning  oil  or  kerosene,  and  is  subsequently  punned 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali.  After  taking  off  the  burning 
oil  the  stream  is  directed  to  the  paraffine  oil  tanks,  and 
continues  to  run  there  till  nothing  remains  in  the  stil 
coke.  The  last  products  have  a  gravity  of  about  25°  B. 
oil  is  chilled  to  crystallize  the  paraffine,  and  is  then  folded 
in  cloths  and  exposed  to  pressure  to  squeeze  ont  the  oil. 
The  solid  paraffine  is  purified  by  repeatedly  melting  it  in 
naphtha,  chilling,  and  pressing  :  the  oil  separated  from  it 
purified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  and  used  for  li 


h  Acid.-A.fler  the  oil  has  been  fractioned 
it  is  subiected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  a 
little  color,  but  more  particularly  to  sweeten  it-i.  e 
move  the  disagreeable  odor  which  it  still  retains  About  2 
percent.,  by  measure,  of  acid,  is  poured  into  the  oil,  the 
mixture  is  thoroughly  agitated,  and  on  standing  a  •  dark 
tarry  sediment  separates:  this  ^  removed,  and  the  clear  oil 
is  then  agitated  with  water,  then  with  alkali,  either  c_astic 
soda  or  ammonia.  This  neutralizes  the  last  traces  of  acid, 
and.  after  removal  by  water,  leaves  the  oil  sweet. 

The  kerosene  or  burning  oil  is  the  most  important  product 
i  of  P     It  is  a  mixture  of  many  hydrocarbons.    It  has  th 
I  consistency  of  the  essential  oils,  a  burning  taste,  and  aro- 
matic odor     When  properly  refined  it  is  nearly  colorless  by 
transmitted  light,  and  slightly  fluorescent  by  reflected  1    gbt_ 
Its  density  should  be  about  43"  B.,  or  0.810.    At  ordinary 
!  temperatures  it  should  extinguish  a  match  as  readily  as 
water.    When  heated  it  should  not  evolve  an  inflammable 
vapor  below  110°,  or,  better,  120°  F.,  and  should  not  .take 
;  fire  below  125"  to  140'  F.    As  the  temperature  m  a  burning 
'  lamp  rarely  exceeds  100°  F.,  such  an  oil  wouW  be  safe.    It 
no  vapors  to  mix  with  the  air  in  tne  11 
-,  and  if  '>'« 


, 
overturned  or  broken,  the  oil  would  not  Jake  fire. 

Why  most  of  the  Kerosene  in  the  Market  ^Jf^-T 
crude  naphtha  sells  at  from  2  to  5  cents  per  gal.,  whUethe 
refined  P   or  kerosene  sells  for  10  to  15  cents.    As  i 
Competitioners  among  the  refiners,  there  -it  a  .rtro«  ^U- 

zfne  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  kerosene,  rendering  the  whole 
"SSSSSS*  a  very  simple  operation     It  J,  ,  merely 
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hands  deviate  20°  or  30°  from  the  truth,  while  in  skilful 
hands  4°  or  5°  will  cover  the  most  divergent  results.  (1)  A 
suitable  apparatus  is  required,  consisting  of  a  cup  to  hold 
the  oil  surrounded  by  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  heated  by 
a  small  spirit-lamp  :  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  immersed 
in  the  oil  (2)  The  oil  should  be  heated  very  slowly.;  the 
temperature  should  not  rise  faster  than  2°  per  minute 
Whenever  the  test  is  to  be  used  in  a  prosecution  against 
the  dealer,  it  should  be  duplicated  with  special  care.  The 
length  of  time  occupied  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size  ot 
the  flame  beneath  the  tester.  (3)  The  thermometer  should 
not  descend  far  below  the  surface  of  the  oil ;  if  the  bulb  is 
well  covered  it  is  sufficient.  There  is  often  a  difference  of 
a  number  of  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  oil  at  aitt 
ent  depths ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  stir  the  oil  before  ap- 
plying the  flame.  (4)  Care  should  be  taken,  in  making  the 
test,  to  use  a  very  small  flame  for  trying  the  oil.  This  flame 
should  merely  be  flitted  quickly  across  the  surface  after 
noting  the  thermometer. 

The  Standard  of  Quality.— There  are  2  distinct  tests  for 
oil— (1)  the  flashing  test,  (2)  the  burning  test.  The  flashiiigtest 
determines  the  flashing-point  of  the  oil,  or  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  it  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapor.  The 
burning  test  fixes  the  burning-point  of  the  oil,  or  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  it  takes  fire.  The  burning-point  of 
an  oil  is  from  10°  to  50°  F.  higher  than  the  flashing-point. 
The  2  points  are  quite  independent  of  each  other ;  the 
flashing-point  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  most  vola- 
tile constituents  present— naphtha,  etc.— while  the  burning- 
point  depends  upon  the  general  character  of  the  whole  oil. 
One  per  cent,  of  naphtha  will  lower  the  flashing-point  of  an 
oil  10°  without  materially  affecting  the  burning  test.  The 
burning  test  does  not  determine  the  real  safety  of  the  oil- 
that  is,  the  absence  of  naphtha.  The  standard  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  as  a  safe  one  fixes  the  flashing-point 
at  100°  F.  or  higher,  and  the  burning-point  at  110°  or  higher. 
What  flashing-point  should  be  selected  as  a  standard  of 
safety  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  higher  the  flashing-point  the  safer  the  oil. 
The  flashing-point  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
highest  temperature  the  oil  ever  reaches  in  the  lamps  or 
cans.  Our  highest  summer  temperature  does  not  far  ex- 
ceed 90°  F.,  though  a  can  of  oil  placed  in  the  sun  or  near  a 
fire  might  become  much  hotter.  The  point  of  100°  F.  does 
not  seem  to  be  high  enough  to  secure  immunity  from 
danger ;  120°  F.  would  not  be  too  high  a  standard  for  safety, 
and  its  adoption  wotfld  add  but  a  few  cents  per  gal.  to  the 
cost  of  the  oil. 

Advantages  of  Petroleum.— The  great  advantages  of  P., 
which  led  to  so  sudden  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  arti- 
ficial illumination  all  over  the  world,  causing  the  old  lamps 
designed  for  whale,  sperm,  and  vegetable  oils  and  for  cam- 
phene  to  be  thrown  aside  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  new 
lamps,  are  the  cheapness  of  this  oil,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light,  and  the  freedom  of  the  flame  from  smoke.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  economy,  brilliancy,  cleanliness, 
and  absence  of  smoke,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  kero- 
sene never  freezes  and  never  becomes  rancid.  The  only 
real  objection  raised  against  kerosene  is  the  danger  arising 
from  its  inflammability  and  the  combustible  vapors  ,which 
are  evolved  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  most  of  the  oils  in 
common  use.  But  every  refiner  has  it  in  his  power  to 
manufacture  a  safe  oil  at  an  expense  of  not  over  3  to  5 
cents  per  gal.  more  than  it  costs  him  to  make  the  danger- 
ous oil  now  generally  sold,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  same  amount  of  light  when  obtained  from  safe  or  un- 
safe oils,  burned  in  flat- wick  lamps,  between  "standard 
kerosene,"  which  flashes  at  115°  F.  and  is  safe,  and  common 
oil,  which  flashes  at  86°  F.,  is  only  6/10o  of  a  cent  per  hour, 
or  1  cent  for  16  hours. 

Naphtha  and  Benzine  under  False  Names. — Processes  have 
been  patented  and  venders  have  sold  rights  throughout  the 
country  for  patented  and  secret  processes  for  rendering 
gasolene,  naphtha,  and  benzine  non-explosive.  Thus  treated, 
these  explosive  oils,  just  as  explosive  as  before  the  treat- 


processes  are  not  only  totally  ineffective,  but  they  are 
ridiculous ;  roots,  gums,  barks,  and  salts  are  turned  indis- 
criminately into  the  benzine,  to  leave  it  just  as  explosive 
as  before.  No  wonder  we  have  kerosene  accidents,  with 
agents  scattered  through  the  country  selling  county  rights 
and  teaching  retail  dealers  how  to  make  these  murderous 
"  non-explosive  "  oils.  It  is  not  possible,  to  make  gasolene, 
naphtha,  or  benzine  safe  by  any  addition  that  can  be  made  to  it 
Nor  is  any  oil  safe  that  can  be  set  on  fire  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  Special  lamps,  some  of  them  of  very 
elegant  design,  have  been  introduced  for  burning  the  liquid 
gas  (naphtha).  They  are  all  provided  witli  a  reservoir  for 
the  dangerous  fluid,  and  a  burner  by  which  it  is  vaporized 
and  burns  like  gas.  The  apathy  of  the  public  in  regard  to 
this  matter  is  beyond  comprehension.  Nothing  but  the 
most  stringent  laws,  making  it  a  State-prison  offence  to 
mix  naphtha  and  illuminating  oil,  or  to  sell  any  product  of 
petroleum  as  an  illuminating  oil  or  fluid  to  be  used  in  lamps 
oj  to  be  burned  except  in  air-gas  machines,  that  will  evolve 
an  inflammable  vapor  below  100°  F.,  or  better  120°  F  will 
be  effectual  in  remedying  the  evil.  In  case  of  an  accident 
from  the  sale  of  oil  below  the  standard,  the  seller  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  all  damage  to  property,  and  if  a  life  is 
sacrificed  should  be  punished  for  manslaughter.  It  should 
be  made  extremely  hazardous  to  sell  such  oils 

Vapor "  and  other  Naphtha  Stoves  are  contrivances  for 
burning  the  cheap  naphtha  for  warming  and  cooking  The 
naphtha,  sold  under  various  names  for  the  purpose  flows 
from  a  reservoir  at  one  side  to  the  burner.  These  stoves 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  often  give  rise  to  explosions 
and  conflagrations. 


The  so  called  Safety-Lamps.— An  indefinite  number  of 
safety-lamps  have  oeen  patented  with  a  view  to  make  it 
possible  to  burn  the  explosive,  inflammable  naphthas  with- 
out danger.  No  matter  how  well  they  realize  the  idea  of 
protecting  the  oil  they  contain  from  explosion,  they  are 
treacherous  friends.  They  allay  one's  fears  of  explosive 
oils,  and  the  accident,  which  is  always  much  more  likely  to 
occur  outside  than  within  the  lamp,  is  just  as  likely  to  take 
place.  The  lamp  is  dropped  and  broken  ;  it  is  filled  while 
burning  ;  the  servant  neglects  to  screw  in  the  wick-tube  ; 
the  oil-can  is  upset  or  left  uncorked,  or  the  servant  uses  the 
oil  to  kindle  the  fire.  In  some  way  fire  gets  to  the  vapor 
of  oil  and  an  explosion  occurs.  Even  when  the  "  safety 
lamp  "  has  an  ally  in  the  form  of  a  "safety-can,"  it  fails  to 
make  naphtha  safe.  It  is  an  axiom  that  no  lamp  is  safe  with 
dangerous  oil,  and  every  lamp  is  safe  with  safe  oil. 

Petroleum  as  fuel.— Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
employ  P.  and  the  crude  oils  from  coal,  shale,  etc.  as  fuel. 
The  heating  power  of  these  oils  is  2  or  3  times  that  of  coal, 
and  furnaces  have  been  invented  in  which  they  can  be 
readily  and  completely  consumed  under  steam-boilers. 
But  the  practical  difficulty  is,  after  all,  the  cost  of  the  P. 
(See  The  Manufacture  of  Photogenic  or  Hydrocarbon  Oils,  etc., 
T.  ANTISELL;  Notes  OH  the  History  of  Petroleum  or  Rock  Oil, 
T.  S.  HUNT  ;  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  A.  NORMAN  TATK  ; 
Die  Mineraloele,  OTTO  BUCHNER.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Petroleum  and  Naphtha  Gas.  Many  processes 
have  been  patented,  and  put  in  practice  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  for  the  preparation  of  illuminating  gas  from  P.  and 
its  products,  as  well  as  from  coal  and  shale  oils.  These 
processes  involve  either  (1)  simply  charging  atmospheric 
air  with  the  vapors  of  the  lighter  portions  of  P.,  etc.,  gaso- 
lene, and  using  the  mixture,  air-gas  ;  or  (2)  subjecting  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  materials  to  destructive  distillation 
at  or  above  a  red  heat,  and  thus  converting  them  into  per- 
manent gases  of  high  illuminating  power,  to  be  used  either 
(a)  alone,  or  (b)  mixed  with  air  or  other  gases.  Air-gas  is 
now  extensively  manufactured,  generally  on  a  small  scale, 
for  the  lighting  of  dwellings,  hotels,  factories,  etc.  The  in- 
troduction of  P.  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  system  of  il- 
lumination by  supplying  gasolene  in  large  quantities  at 
about  25  cents  per  gal.  Inventors  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  variety  of  "gas-ma- 
chines "  were  soon  patented.  All  consist,  however,  of  at 
least  (1)  a  contrivance  for  securing  a  current  of  air,  "  the 
blower,"  and  (2)  a  vessel  to  hold  the  gasolene,  "the  gener- 
ator," more  or  less  complicated,  so  as  to  expose  a  very 
large  quantity  of  liquid,  either  in  shallow  trays  or  on  cotton 
wicking,  shavings,  etc.  Some  have  in  addition  (3)  arrange- 
ments for  warming  the  generator  to  increase  the  evapora- 
tion. The  evaporation  of  the  gasolene  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  generator  very  rapidly  if  it  is  small,  and  the 
low  temperature  retards  the  evaporation.  This  difficulty 
is  met  by  warming  or  by  increasing  the  size  and  capacity  of 
the  generator.  Air-gas  requires  burners  with  large  open- 
ings specially  constructed  for  it,  and  must  be  burned  under 
a  low  pressure.  If  the  current  is  too  rapid,  the  flame  is 
cooled  too  much  and  is  readily  extinguished. 

Special  precautions  are  necessary  to  make  the  use  of 
these  machines  safe.  Gasolene  is  such  ;an  inflammable 
liquid  that  it  will  take  fire  at  any  temperature,  and  is  so 
volatile  that  it  evolves  a  combustible  vapor  at  all  tempera- 
tures, which,  mingling  with  the  air,  forms  an  explosive  mixt- 
ure. All  danger  can  be  obviated  by  placing  the  machine, 
or  at  least  the  generator  which  contains  the  gasolene,  in  a 
separate  and  carefully  locked  building  or  vault  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  (100  ft.)  from  the  building  to  be  lighted. 

Gas  from  Petroleum,  Etc.  by  Destructive  Distillation.—  Per- 
manent gas  of  high  illuminating  power  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  P.  and  its  products  by  exposing  them  to  a  red 
heat.  There  is  but  one  condition  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  result :  that  is,  the  actual  exposure  of  the  oily  vapors  to 
a  full  red  heat  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  few  seconds 
only.  The  product  may  contain  some  condensable  vapors, 
but  after  the  separation  of  these  there  will  remain  a  large 
percentage  of  rich  permanent  gases,  consisting  of  marsh- 
gas,  ethane,  butane,  etc.,  with  olefines,  acetylene,  etc.  The 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  longer  the  exposure  the 
simpler  the  products  and  the  lower  the  illuminating  power. 
The  real  difficulty  is  in  regulating  the  temperature  so  as  to 
secure  a  constant  product.  A  deposit  of  carbon  will  be 
found  in  the  retort,  but  this  should  not  be  so  abundant  as 
to  cause  inconvenience.  Stratification  could  result  in  only 
2  ways  :  (1)  either  by  the  heavier,  richer  gases  settlingfrom 
the  lighter  ones,  or  (2)  from  an  irregular  production  due  to 
variations  in  the  heat,  by  which  heavy  gas  is  produced  at 
one  time  and  light  gas  at  another.  The  first  way  is  impos- 
sible, as  gases  never  separate  after  they  have  once  mixed. 
By  the  second  method  temporary  stratification  may  occur, 
but  a  uniform  mixture  will  be  sure  to  result  finally,  as  gases 
diffuse  into  each  other,  no  matter  how  great  the  difference 
in  their  densities. 

Crude  petroleum  is  readily  converted  into  gas  by  causing  it 
to  pass  through  a  red-hot  retort  filled  with  fragments  of 
coke,  fire-brick,  or  similar  porous  body  to  increase  surface, 
or  fitted  with  tray-like  iron  plates.  The  material  being  free 
from  sulphur,  the  gas  requires  little  purification.  Ten  gals, 
of  crude  P.  yield  1000  ft.  of  gas. 

Petroleum  residuum  may  be  used  in  place  of  crude  P.  Crude 
shale  and  coal  oils  give  results  similar  to  those  obtained  with 
P.  Creosote  soda,  the  refuse  product  obtained  in  purifying 
coal  and  shale  oil  with  caustic  soda,  has  been  suggested  as 
a  cheap  material  for  the  manufacture  of  a  rich  gas.  Naphtha, 
the  cheapest  and  most  volatile  available  product  from  P., 
is,  however,  the  material  which  has  found  most  favor  as  a 
substitute  for  coal.  Numerous  processes  have  been  pat- 
ented in  the  IT.  8.,  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  use  on  a 
considerable  scale.  (1)  The  naphtha  is  passed  alone,  gener- 
ally in  vapor,  through  a  red-hot  retort,  and  converted  into 
gas  which  is  (a)  used  alone,  (&)  diluted  with  air,  (c)  added  to 
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pure  coal-gas  as  an  enricher,  «/)  diluted  with  both  air  and 
coal-gas,  («)  diluted  with  water-gas,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide,  produced  by  passing  steam  over  red- 
hot  charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  or  by  passing  a  mixture 
of  naphtha-gas  and  steam  through  a  red-hot  retort ;  or  (2)  a 
portion  of  the  coal-gas  made  in  the  ordinary  way  is  passed 
through  heated  naphtha,  and  when  loaded  with  its  vapors 
is  sent  through  a  red-hot  retort.  All  of  these  methods  may 
be  made  to  yield  permanent  gases  of  high  illuminating  power. 
Some  can,  however,  be  carried  out  with  much  more  regu- 
larity and  certainty  than  others.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Petroleum,  Geology  of.  Petroleum  is  the  common 
name  for  mineral  oil,  whatever  its  phys.  characters  or  chem- 
ical composition.  These  vary  greatly,  some  kinds  being 
dark,  viscid,  and  tar-like,  others  almost  transparent,  very 
fluid,  and  volatile.  More  generally  P.  has  an  oily  consist- 
ence, is  brown,  green,  or  yellowish  by  reflected,  often  red 
by  transmitted  light,  and  has  a  strong,  characteristic  odor. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mineral  species,  as  it  has  no  fixed 
formula  of  composition,  but  is  a  variable  mixture  of  sev- 
eral substances,  which  differ  much  in  their  phys.  characters 
and  in  the  ratios  of  their  constituents.  The  different  varie- 
ties of  P.  form  a  continuous  series  of  hydrocarbons,  which 
begins  with  asphaltum,  a  hard,  black  solid,  and  ends  with 
naphtha,  an  ethereal  fluid.  These,  with  water,  carbonic 
acid,  marsh-gas,  etc.,  are  the  evolved  products  of  a  natural 
or  spontaneous  decomposition  of  organic  tissue ;  lignite, 
peat,  coal,  anthracite,  and  graphite  being  the  residual  prod- 
ucts. The  diversity  observable  in  P.  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  differences  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  from 
which  they  have  been  produced,  and  in  part  to  changes 
they  have  suffered  through  evaporation  and  oxidation. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  present  writer,  P.  where  it 
occurs  in  nature  should  be  associated  with  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  be  traceable  to  some  deposit  of  organic 
matter :  and  such  may  probably  be  always  found  to  be  the 
case.  P.  shows  itself  at  the  surface  flowing  out.  usually 
with  water,  from  some  subterranean  source,  and  all  copious 
springs  of  this  description  are  found  to  be  located  at  no 
great  distance  above  some  considerable  mass  of  bituminous 
material.  Where  obtained  in  large  quantities  it  is  found  in 
reservoirs  of  broken  or  porous  strata,  which  overlie  carbon- 
aceous deposits.  These  open  strata  form  great  reservoirs 
that  are  filled  with  water,  gas,  and  oil,  and  above  is  spread 
a  sheet  of  impervious  matter  that  serves  as  a  cover.  When 
by  boring  through  this  cover  the  reservoirs  are  tapped, 
either  water,  oil,  or  gas  is  forced  out,  according  as  the 
bottom,  middle,  or  top  of  the  reservoir  is  pierced.  What 
are  called  fountain  or  flowing  wells  must  be  connected  with 
subterranean  reservoirs  in  such  a  way  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  gas  in  some  upper  chambers  forces  out  the  oil.  This 
is  the  structure  of  our  most  productive  oil-districts ;  and 
something  similar  must  exist  wherever  great  accumulations 
of  P.  appear  and  where  flowing  wells  are  attainable. 

From  these  and  other  facts  we  learn  that  Petroleum  is 
being  constantly  produced,  and  that  the  oil  in  any  oil-dist. 
will  not  be  exhausted  until  all  the  hydro  -  carbonaceous 
matter  from  which  it  comes  is  distilled.  But  it  has  been 
learned  by  experience  that  the  enormous  productiveness  of 
some  oil-wells  (1000  to  3000  barrels  per  day)  is  short-lived, 
and  also  that  the  supply  from  any  one  oil-dist.  may  be  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  the  current  production  will  not  pay 
its  cost.  Hence  we  may  expect  that  at  no  distant  day  all 
the  now  productive  and  the  yet- to-be-discovered  oil-dists.  — 
of  which  the  number  is  unknown,  but  is  probably  small- 
will  be  practically,  though  not  perfectly  worked  out,  and 
P.  cease  to  be  one  of  the  great  staple  products  of  the  coun- 
try. Fortunately,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  work 
nature  is  doing  so  slowly  can  be  taken  out  of  her  hands, 
and  be  done  artificially  far  more  rapidly  than  and  almost 
as  cheaply  as  she  does  it.  The  Huron  shale  and  other  oil- 
producing  rocks  can  be  distilled  so  as  to  furnish  oil  at  a 
cost  not  greater  than  double  that  now  paid,  and  the  supply 
obtainable  from  this  source  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
We  may  therefore  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  present 
over-stimulated  production  and  wasteful  use  of  this  valu- 
able portion  of  our  national  estate  is  not  so  ruinous  an  ex- 
travagance as  it  at  first  sight  would  seem ;  for  after  this 
stock  of  the  manufactured  article  shall  be  squandered  by 
the  heirs  there  will  still  remain  a  vast  amount  of  raw 
material  from  which  industry,  and  not  speculation,  will 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  forever  maintain  a 
legitimate  and  flourishing  business. 

Distribution  of  Petroleum. — P.  occurs  at  all  geological  hori- 
zons above  the  Eozoic  system.  The  metamorphic  rocks  _of 
this  series  and  the  later  ones  of  N.  Eng.  contain  graphite 
and  anthracite,  but  the  hydrocarbons  have  been  entirely 
expelled  from  the  vegetable  tissue  of  which  these  are  resi- 
dues. In  the  later  and  unchanged  sedimentary  rocks  P.  is 
usually  to  be  found  flowing  in  greater  or  less  quantity  from 
every  considerable  mass  of  carbonaceous  material.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  bituminous  shale,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  great 
accumulations  of  rock-oil  are  derived  from  strata  of  this 
character.  In  ascending  the  geological  scale,  the  first  oil- 
horizon  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series.  Here  the  Utica  shale  is  highly  bituminous,  and  is^the 
source  of  oil  and  gas  springs  over  a  large  area.  In  N.  \. 
oil  and  gas  issue  from  the  Utica  shale  in  many  places,  and 
they  are  here  probably  derived  from  sea- weeds  and  grapto- 
lites.  At  Collingwood,  Canada,  this  formation  is  saturated 
with  P.,  but  it  is  here  a  bituminous,  earthy  limestone,  filled 
with  the  remains  of  trilobites,  and  it  doubtless  owes  much  of 
its  carbonaceous  impregnation  to  the  animal  matter  of  these 
crustaceans.  In  the  region  about  Burkesville,  Ky.,  famous 
for  its  oil  springs  and  flowing  wells,  the  oil  apparently 
emanates  from  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Utica  shale,  and  is 
confined  by  sheets  of  impervious  limestone  which  represent 
the  Hudson  River  group.  Though  now  "  land-locked,"  and 
from  its  isolation  neglected,  the  Cumberland  oil-region  is 
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probably  capable  of  producing  a  large  amount  of  P  In 
\\.  Canada,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  is  a  district 
which  from  the  quantity  of  oil  it  has  produced  is  known  as 
the  Canada  oil-region.  The  country  is  here  low  and  level, 
and  is  underlaid  by  a  thick  sheet  of  clay.  Beneath  that, 
the  surface-rocks  are  the  Hamilton  limestones  and  shales 
smoothly  planed  off  by  glacial  action.  The  oil  obtained  here 
has  been  mainly  derived  from  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  clay  and  rock,  and  so  much  had  accumulated  there  that 
when  the  clay  was  pierced  many  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
flowed  from  a  single  orifice.  When  these  reservoirs  were 
emptied  the  oil  was  found  to  issue  in  relatively  small  quan- 
tity from  fissures  in  the  rock  below.  The  current  supply  in 
the  shafts  sunk  was  too  small  to  be  remunerative,  and  the 
wells  bored,  though  yielding  considerable  oil,  were  on  the 
whole  not  successful,  and  this  oil-region  has  been  practically 
abandoned.  The  oil  of  Canada  is  probably  derived  from 
2  horizons  — the  Marcellus  and  Hamilton  shales,  and  the 
underlying  Collingwood  shales,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  This  dist.  lies  in  the  line  of  the  Cincin- 
nati axis,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  strata  are 
slightly  disturbed  or  broken  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the 
emission  of  oil,  even  from  deep  sources.  The  Canadian  P. 
is  nearly  black  in  color,  has  a  gravity  of  26°  to  42°  Baume. 
and  a  peculiar  acrid  and  nauseous  smell,  probably  in  virtue 
of  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  it  contains. 

The  next  higher  oil-horizon  is  by  far  the  most  productive 
one  in  this  country.  It  lies  in  the  Upper  Devonian  rc>«-k>. 
and  is  that  in  which  all  the  oil-wells  of  Pa.  are  located 
The  geological  structure  of  this  dist.  is  as  follows  :  The  hills 
and  table-lands  are  formed  of  patches  of  coal-measures,  the 
conglomerate,  and  300  to  400  ft.  of  Waverley  shales.  The 
streams  generally  cut  through  these  strata  and  expose  the 
Chemung.  The  wells  bored  in  the  valleys  begin  in  the 
shales  of  the  Chemung ;  those  of  the  table  -  lands  pass 
through  the  Waverley.  The  underlying  Chemung  and 
Upper  Portage  rocks  are  here  composed  of  alternations  of 
clay  shale,  with  3  or  4  bands  of  sandstone  and  conglomer- 
ate. The  oil  is  found  in  the  latter  saturating  the  porous 
material  and  filling  an  extensive  system  of  fissures  which 
traverses  them.  These  are  records  of  slight  disturbances 
which  have  affected  the  region,  and  which  have  shattered 
and  opened  the  harder  strata,  while  the  shales— as  is  the 
constant  habit  of  such  rocks— have  settled  back  into  com- 
pact masses.  That  the  P.  of  W.  Pa.  has  not  originated  in 
the  mechanical  strata  just  mentioned  is  certain,  as  there 
neither  is  nor  has  been  any  constituent  of  this  roek  which 
could  be  transformed  into  it :  and  we  must  look  below  the 
reservoirs  that  contain  it  for  its  place  of  origin.  We  there 
find  a  great  thickness  of  bituminous  shales,  which  furnish 
all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  carbonaceous  beds  referred  to  consist  of  the  Marcellus, 
Genesee,  and  Gardeau  black  shales,  of  which  the  upper  ones 
combine  toward  the  W.  and  form  in  O.  the  Huron  shale.  This 
has  the  thickness  of  over  300  ft.,  all  colored  black  by  carbon, 
and  containing  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter. 
That  these  black  shales  can  and  do  produce  P.  is  demon- 
strated bv  the  facts  that  they  have  been  extensively  and 
successfully  used  in  the  artificial  manufacture  of  oil,  and 
that  a  series  of  gas  and  oil  springs  mark  their  line  of  out- 
crop all  the  way  from  Central  X.  Y.  to  Ala.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  all  the  most  important  gas  springs  and  wells  of  the 
country  are  located  in  strata  immediately  overlying  this 
great  black  shale  formation,  and  from  these  in  X.  Y.,  Pa., 
and  O.  sufficient  inflammable  gas  is  daily  escaping  to  light 
all  our  cities. 
In  N.  E.  O.  the  Waverley  series  contains  a  sheet  of  bltu- 


Section  of  oil-bearing  rocks  on  Oil  Creek,  Pa. :  a.  o.  a,  oil-wells. 
minous  shale  (Cleveland  shale)  from  30  to  60  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, from  which  a  large  amount  of  gas  and  oil  is  constantl 
escaping.    These  show  themselves  in  gas  and  oil  springs 
along  its  lines  of  outcrop,  and  in  the  complete  saturation  o 
the  overlying  Berea  sandstone  in  several  localises.    T*o .of 
these-Mecca,  Trumbull  co.,  and  Graf  ton,  Loram  co.-a 
local  oi  -dixts     At  Mecca  at  least  1000  wells  have  been  bored 
from  60  to  1W  ft  deep,  many  of  which  have  at  times  yielded 
considerable  oil;  but  as  the  reservoir-rock  had  no  taper 
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vious  cover  over  it,  no  great  accumulation  of  oil  had  taken 
place  in  it,  and  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  a  slow  but  constant  reproduction 
of  P.  is  goiiiir  <").  and  many  of  the  wells  have  been  success- 
fully pumped  for  a  few  days  each  yr.  for  the  last  10  yrs. 
The  oil  of  this  horizon  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
lubricating  machinery—  a  character  which  it  probabiy  owes 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  evaporation,  by  which 
the  lighter  portions  have  been  lost. 

The  oil-dist.  which  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Pa.  is 
that  of  W.  Va.  and  8.  E.  O.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Parkersburg 
and  Marietta.  There  the  surface-rocks  are  the  coal-meas- 
ures, but  a  marked  line  of  disturbance  passes  through  this 
region,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  P.  comes  from 
a  deeper  source.  The  oil  of  W.  Va.  is  generally  green  m 
color  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  heavier  than  that  of 
N.  W.  Pa.,  and  much  of  it  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes. 
Though  the  production  of  this  dist.  has  greatly  diminished, 
it  still  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 

In  the  preceding  notes  the  more  important  oil-regions  of 
the  valley  of  the  Miss,  have  been  enumerated,  but  there  are 
others  in  the  far  West  which  demand  a  passing  notice.  The 
Palaeozoic  rocks  W.  of  the  Miss,  contain  little  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  so  far  as  known  no  P.  flows  from  them.  In 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  however,  are  beds 
of  lignite  and  sheets  of  bituminous  shale,  which  rival  in 
extent  and  thickness  those  of  the  E.  States,  and  we  also  find 
there  numerous  springs  of  P.  In  W.  Col.  and  E.  Ut.  is  a 
region  where  P.,  mineral  wax,  and  asphalt  occur  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  Some  P.  is  also  obtained  on  the  upper 
Ark.,  south  of  Denver,  Col.  In  S.  Cal.  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  rocks  are  very  extensively  saturated  with  oil,  tar, 
and  pitch,  but  no  great  quantity  of  oil  has  been  obtained 
there,  as  the  structure  of  the  region  has  not  been  favorable 
to  its  accumulation.  The  asphalt  derived  from  it  exists  in 
enormous  quantities  and  has  considerable  economic  value. 

Although  the  oil-wells  of  Amer.  have  had  no  rival  in  pro- 
ductiveness, they  are  not  entirely  without  parallel  in  the 
hist,  of  the  world.  In  the  Old  World  P.  has  been  known  and 
used  for  ages.  The  Chi.  have  obtained  it  from  wells  bored 
much  like  ours.  On  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddi  in  India  a 
large  number  of  oil-wells  have  yielded  P.  for  several  hun- 
dred yrs.,  and  it  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  Europe  under 
'the  name  of  "  Rangoon  petroleum  "  long  before  it  was 
known  that  any  such  thing  existed  on  this  continent.  At 
Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  oil  has  been  collected  in 
large  quantities  during  many  centuries,  and  wells  recently 
sunk  there,  according  to  the  Amer.  method,  are  already 
producing  very  largely.  The  formation  in  which  the  oil 
occurs  on  the  plain  and  promontory  of  Baku  is  Miocene- 
Tertiary,  but  this  is  underlain  by  Jurassic  rocks  which  con- 
tain beds  of  coal.  At  various  localities  in  It.  oil  has  been 
found  in  Tertiary  strata,  and  the  towns  of  Parma  and 
Amiano  were  lighted  with  it  .long  before  it  was  used  in 
Amer.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  oil-spring  known  is 
the  "Pitch  Lake"  on  Trinidad  island.  This  is  really  a  P. 
lake,  of  which  the  shores  are  formed  by  asphalt  produced 
by  its  evaporation  and  oxidation.  J.  8.  NEWBBRKY. 

Petro'lla,  on  R.  R.,  in  Fairview  tp.,  N.  E.  part  of  Butler 
co..  Pa.  Pop.  1880,  1186. 

Petro'nlus  Ar'blter,  the  author  of  a  Lat.  romance, 
Salyricon,  which  in  a  half-comical  manner  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vices  and  debauchery  of  Rom.  society  under 
the  first  emp.,  now  in  prose,  now  in  verse,  sometimes  witty, 
generally  obscene.  Of  the  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  large,  only  fragments  are  still  extant.  One  of 
these,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  /Supper  of  Tri- 
malchio,  was  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. A  most  minute  and  thorough  collation  of  the  MSS. 
was  made  by  Charles  Beck  (Cambridge,  1863).  Of  the  author 
of  this  book  nothing  is  known.  Beck  ("  The  Age  of  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,"  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  1856)  puts  the  work,  on 
historical  and  linguistic  grounds,  between  6  and  34  A.  D. 

Petropaulov'skl,  the  official  Rus.  name  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  name  of  its  capital. 

Pet'tlgrew  (CHARLES).  D.  D.,  b.  probably  in  Pa.  about 
1750,  removed  with  his  family  to  N.  C.  ;  became  a  teacher 
at  Edenton  1773;  was  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  at  Lond. 
1775  ;  was  chosen  first  bp.  of  N.  C.  1794  ;  took  a  leading  part 
in  establishing  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  D.  1807. 

Pet'ty  (Sir  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Romsey,  Hampshire.  Eng., 
May  16,  1623,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier;  ed.  in  the  school  of 
his  native  town  and  at  Caen  in  Pr.  ;  was  for  a  time  an  officer 
in  the  Eng.  navy  ;  afterward  studied  med.  at  Paris  ;  ob- 
tained from  Parl.  in  1647  a  patent  for  his  invention  of 
a  copying-machine  ;  practised  med.  at  Ox.,  where  he  be- 
came assistant  to  the  prof,  of  anat.  ;  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  Brasenose  Coll.  1648  ;  chosen  prof,  of  anat  in  the  Univ 
of  Ox.  1650,  prof,  of  med.  in  Gresham  Coll.  1651  ;  became 
phys.  to  the  army  in  Ire.  and  sec.  to  Henry  Cromwell  1652  • 
was  made  surveyor  of  forfeited  lands  in  Ire.  ;  entered  Parl' 
1658,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  knighted  and  made  sur- 
veyor-gen. of  Ire.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  made  several  curious  inventions  and  discoveries 
n  physics,  and  was  author  of  The  Political  Anat  of  Ire 
Taxes  and  Contributions,  Political  Arith.,  a  treatise  on  mouev 
entitled  Quantulwncunqttg.  D.  Dec.  16,  1687. 

Petu'nla  [from  the  Brazilian  name  of  tobacco,  petun]  a 
genus  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  plants  of  the  order 
bolanacere,  natives  of  the  hot  regions  of  Amer     The  P 
wjctayimfiora  and  violacea  have  been  for  50  yrs.  cultivated 
European  and  X.  Amer.  gardens,  and  have  afforded  nu- 
y         and  other  varieties-  s°me  of  which  are  very 


T  oNRAD),  b.  at  Augsburg  Oct.  14,  1465,  d. 

24,  154,  ;  wrote  several  works  on  antiquities,  and  was 
the  possessor  of  the  so  called  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  a  map 
of  the  military  roads  of  the  W.  Rom.  empire  from  the  4th  cen- 
tury. It  was  first  discovered  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Tegernsee,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  2  centuries  in  the 


family  of  Peutinger,  but  was  bought  by  Prince  Eugene, 
who  presented  it  to  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  where 
it  is  now  preserved. 

Pew  [Old  Fr.  put],  a  seat  in  a  ch.  inclosed  and  separated 
from  others,  dating  from  the  15th  century.  In  Eng.  a  right 
to  a  pew  may  be  held  as  appurtenant  to  a  manor.  In  the 
U.  S.  different  customs  prevail  in  different  chs.  Occasion- 
ally pews  of  a  ch.  are  free,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
leased  for  a  yr.  at  a  specified  rent.  In  the  last  instance 
the  right  to  a  pew  is  property. 

Pewee.    See  PHOSBE  BIRD. 

Peyton  (JOHN  LEWIS).    See  APPENDIX. 

Plue'dra,  in  Gr.  legend,  the  wife  of  Theseus  and  the 
step-mother  of  Hippolytus,  with  whom  she  fell  desperately 
in  love.  When  he  refused  to  comply  with  her  wisnes,  she 
accused  him  to  his  father  of  an  attempt  upon  her  honor, 
but  when  she  heard  that  he  had  perished  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  wrath,  she  committed  suicide. 

Phie'drus,  b.  in  Thracia  or  Macedonia,  was  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  slave,  but  was  made  free  by  Augustus,  and  be- 
came famous  by  his  5  books  of  fables,  most  of  which  are 
versifications  of  the  fables  of  JEsop. 

Pha'ethon,  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  son  of  Helios,  ob- 
tained permission  of  his  father  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  across  the  heavens, but  the  horses  ran  off,  and  the  chariot 
was  just  about  setting  the  earth  on  fire  when  Zeus  struck 
down  the  driver  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  fell  into  the  river 
Eridanus  (Po),  and  his  sisters,  the  Heliades,  who  stood 
mourning  by  his  corpse,  were  transformed  into  poplars  and 
their  tears  into  amber. 

Phalanx,  fa'lanks  [Gr.  4>dAay£],  in  the  military  organ- 
ization of  anc.  Gr.,  the  tactical  unit  of  the  heavy-armed 
troops,  a  body  of  foot  soldiers  armed  with  spears  and  shields. 
The  number  of  men  was  various.  They  were  arranged 
from  4  to  16  men  deep.  In  later  times  the  great  P.  under 
the  Macedonians  comprised  16,384  men. 

Phal'arls,  proverbially  the  most  cruel  tyrant  known 
to  antiquity,  was  the  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in  Sic.  for  about 
16  yrs.  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  c.  Of  his  hist, 
hardly  anything  is  known  with  certainty,  most  of  it  being 
enveloped  in  fables.  A  prominent  feature  in  these  fables 
is  the  brazen  bull,  invented  by  one  Perillus,  in  which  P. 
roasted  his  enemies,  inaugurating  the  ingenious  instrument 
of  torture  by  the  roasting  of  its  inventor.  The  famous 
Epistle*  of  Phalaris,  148  in  number,  were  proved  by  Beutley 
to  be  spurious,  a  product  of  a  much  later  time. 

Pha'raoh,  the  term  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Many  P.  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  first 
known  is  the  P.  reigning  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  next 
P.  is  the  one  of  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  i.  46),  whose  court 
appears  to  have  been  at  Heliopolis,  and  in  whose  reign  Jo- 
seph was  elevated  to  the  post  of  gov.  of  Egypt.  The  next 
P.  is  the  one  under  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage, 
and  who  compelled  them  to  build  the  treasure-cities  of 
Pithom  and  Rameses  of  bricks ;  and  it  was  under  him  or 
his  successor  that  Egypt  was  afflicted  with  the  10  plagues, 
and  that  Moses  and  Aaron  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 
The  other  P.  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  father  of  Hadad 
the  Edomite  ;  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon ;  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  Sheshanka  or  Shishak ;  that  monarch  him- 
self, who  overran  the  Holy  Land  and  pillaged  Jerusalem  ; 
Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian,  who  for  a  time  wrested  Egypt  from 
the  Assyrians  ;  Nekau  or  Kecho  II.,  who  invaded  Pal.  to  re- 
duce to  subjection,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Assyrians,  but 
was  finally  defeated  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
then  at  a  youthful  age,  B.  c.  605;  and  Uah-pa-ra,  Hophra,  or 
Apries,  of  the  26th  dynasty,  who  marched  to  relieve  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  causing  the  Babylonians  to  retire  for  a 
while,  although  it  was  finally  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.  c.  588.  [from  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  SAMUEL 
BIRCH,  LL.D.] 

I'll  a  ri  *<•«•*,  far'e-sez  [generally  derived  from  the  Heb. 
perushim,  "the  separated"],  originated  as  a  political  and 
religious  party  among  the  Jews  during  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees in  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Gr.  ideas  and  Gr. 
customs.  While  the  Sadducees  and  the  ruling  aristocracy 
had  yielded  to  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between  religion 
and  politics,  the  P.  still  maintained  the  old  and  genuinely 
Jewish  view  of  a  theocracy ;  and  while  the  Sadducees  ad- 
hered rigorously  to  the  literal  conception  of  the  words  of 
the  sacred  books,  the  P.  adopted  the  tradition  as  a  means 
by  which  to  interpret  Script.  Thus,  the  P.  stood  at  the 
time  of  Christ  at  once  as  the  national  party  in  politics  and 
as  the  progressive  school  in  theol.,  and  their  influence  with 
the  mass  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 

Pharmacopoeia,  far-ma-ko-pe'ya  [Gr.  QdpnaKov,  "a 
medicine,"  and  noitlv,  to  "  make  "J  a  dispensatory  or  book 
of  directions  for  the  composition  of  med.,  approved  by 
med.  practitioners  or  pub.  by  authority.  Recently  discov- 
ered MS.  — the  Papyrus  Ebers — establishes  the  existence  of 
books  of  formulae  among  the  iatro  phys.,  the  med.  priest- 
hood of  Egypt,  as  far  back  as  the  16th  century  before  the 
Chr.  era.  The  remedials  advised  by  Galen  may  be  consid- 
ered the  only  code  of  therapeutics  until  the  origin  of  the 
Ar.  school.  The  first  systematic  attempt  at  methodical  col- 
lection and  classification  of  recognized  formulas  was  made 
by  Sabor  ebn  Sahel  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century. 
The  It.  school  of  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries  produced  the 
extensive  work  of  Nicolaus  de  Salerno.  The  first  P.  issued 
by  authority  was  compiled  by  Valerius  Cordus  in  1542,  under 
sanction  of  the  senate  of  Nuremberg.  The  P.  Gemwndca, 
authorized  May  1872,  is  to-day  employed  throughout  Ger. 
and  in  Rus.  The  P.  of  Amsterdam  and  Brussels  are  cele- 
brated. That  of  Paris  is  authority  in  Fr.  and  Switz.  The 
first  edition  of  the  London  P.  was  issued  in  1618,  that  of 
Edinburgh  in  1699,  that  of  Dublin  in  1807.  These  3  were 
employed  in  the  U.S.  until  the  second  quarter  of  this  century. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  first  effort  to  secure  an  official  P.  was  made  in 
1818  by  the  N.  Y.  Co.  and  N.  Y.  State  Med.  societies.  Other 
State  societies  united,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
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State  med.  societies  and  med.  colls,  met  in  Wash  Jan  1 
1820.  The  result  was  the  issue  in  1820  of  the  first  P  of  'the 
U.  S.  of  Amer.  Its  adoption  was  not  general.  The  conven- 
tion provided  for  further  conventions  every  10  yrs  to  revise 
the  work.  Such  conventions  were  held  in  1830,  1840  1850 
and  the  revised  editions  issued  in  the  following  yrs '  The 
convention  of  1860  had  delegates  from  colls,  of  pharmacy 
and  pharmaceutical  societies  and  from  the  med  corps  of 
the  army  and  navy.  The  convention  for  the  5th  decennial 
revision  of  the  work  met  in  Wash,  in  1870.  It  made  2  essen- 
tial modifications  of  the  previous  gen.  plan  — first,  to  sub- 
stitute for  measures  of  capacity  expressions  of  weight  for 
the  quantities  in  all  formulae  ;  secondly,  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  work  by  adding  articles  with  reference  to  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  pop.  and  climate.  Twenty-seven  new 
articles  were  added,  5  were  dropped  as  obsolete ;  87  new 
preparations  were  added,  7  dismissed.  Many  entirely  new 
meds.  were  designated  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition,  as 
the  benzoate,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  digitali- 
num,  extract  of  Amer.  hemp,  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  citrate 
of  iron  and  strychnia,  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  arseniate  of 
sodium,  etc.  The  terminations  of  chemical  meds.  have  been 
changed  to  correspond  with  the  new  nomenclature  and 
terminology  of  chem.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Phar'macy  [Gr.  ^ap/uaicof,  "  a  medicine"],  the  art  of 
preparing,  compounding,  and  dispensing  meds.  with  refer- 
ence to  their  phys.  properties,  their  compatibilities,  and 
chemical  combinations.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  parts  of  plants,  the  method  and  season  of  their 
collection,  their  desiccation  and  preservation  ;  a  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  structure  of  mineral  and  artificial  inorganic 
drugs,  as  well  as  of  their  crystalline  and  other  obvious  phys. 
appearances.  The  pharmaceutist  employs  a  scale  of  weights 
and  measures  especially  adapted  for  his  art.  The  "apothe- 
caries' weight "  of  the  U.  S.  corresponds  with  the  troy 
weight  in  its  pound,  ounce,  and  grain,  having  additional 
definite  terms  of  weight  — the  scruple  and  drachm.  The 
measure  of  liquids  employed. in  P.  is  wine  measure. 

Crude  drugs  are  reduced  to  a  powdered  state  by  various 
methods.  Having  been  previously  dried,  they  are  ground 
in  the  drug-mill,  triturated  by  hand  with  mortar  and  pestle, 
or,  in  the  case  of  soluble  saline  substances,  obtained  by  the 
process  of  granulation,  constantly  stirring  the  solution,  while 
evaporated  by  heat,  to  prevent  recrystallization.  Drugs  in 
their  powdered  state,  unchanged  by  chemical  combinations, 
are  incorporated  in  the  form  of  pills,  suppositories,  oint- 
ments, and.  plasters.  The  preparation  of  pills  consists  in 
incorporating  either  crude  powdered  drugs  or  their  inspis- 
sated extracts  and  active  principles  with  some  inert  soluble 
substance  to  make  the  pill-mass.  More  recently,  by  ma- 
chine-power, the  active  ingredients  are  compressed  into 
very  small  bulk,  being  retained  in  pill  form  by  gelatine  or 
mucilage,  with  which  the  articles  are  saturated.  Pills  are 
dusted  with  aromatic  powders  to  prevent  exposure  to  the 
air  and  disguise  taste ;  they  are  also  coated  with  sugar, 
gelatine,  and  tin-foil.  Cerates  and  ointments  are  made  of 
variable  consistency  by  employing  separately  or  in  combi- 
nation simple  cerate  or  purified  fat  and  wax,  in  which  the 
active  ingredients  are  disseminated  by  fusion  ortrituration. 
Plasters  may  consist  of  the  inspissated  extracts  spread  for 
use,  or  of  medicinal  substances  added  to  emplastrum  plumbi 
(lead  plaster),  which  is  the  base  of  many  officinal  plasters. 
Of  liquid  preparations  or  solutions  there  are,  first,  liquores 
and  aqua,  containing  meds.  soluble  in  waters ;  secondly, 
spirits  and  tinctures,  solutions  in  alcohol ;  thirdly,  vini,  solu- 
tions in  wine ;  and  fourthly,  ethereal  solutions.  The  simplest 
solution  is  an  infusion,  by  pouring  on  of  cold  or  hot  water ; 
next,  the  decoction,  the  product  of  boiling. 

In  continental  Europe  and  G.  Brit,  the  standard  of  scien- 
tific qualification  to  practise  P.  is  high  and  enforced  by  law. 
In  the  U.  S.,  until  recently,  there  were  no  restrictions,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  meds.  are  prepared  and  dis- 
pensed and  prescriptions  compounded  by  the  ignorant  and 
unskilled.  Schools  of  P.  have,  however,  been  established 
in  New  York.  Phila.,  and  other  large  cities,  and  an  earnest 
effort  made  by  the  med.  profession  and  Amer.  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  to  secure  an  enforced  standard.  In  New 
York  city  since  June  1872  all  persons  not  grad.  from  recog- 
nized colls,  of  P.  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination before  the  board  of  P.  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Pharsa'lus,  an  anc.  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Enipeus, 
famous  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here  Aug.  9,  48  B.  c., 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  in  which  Pompey  was  ut- 
terly defeated. 

Pha'sls,  the  anc.  name  of  the  Rion  or  Faz  River,  in  the 
Rus.  prov.  of  Transcaucasia,  considered  by  the  classical 
geogs.  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Ar- 
gonauts were  fabled  to  have  landed  at  its  mouth. 

Pheasant,  fez'ant  [from  Lat.  Phasianus,  itself  derived 
with  reference  toPha/ris,  a  river  of  Colchis,  now  called  Kion, 
a  name  originally  belonging  to  the  Phasianus  Colchicus,  a 
gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Phasianidae.  It  is  now 
naturalized  in  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully marked  with  a  great  variety  of  changing  colors. 

Phe'lan  (JOHN  D.),  entered  public  life  as  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Ala.  legislature  in  1833,  while  ed.  of  the  Huntsville 
Democrat;  atty.-gen.  of  Ala.  1836-39,  speaker  of  the  house 
1839,  a  judge  of  the  State  circuit  court  1841-51,  of  the  su- 
preme court  1851-53  and  1863-65,  clerk  of  that  court  1853-63 
and  1865-68,  and  then  law-prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  the  South, 
Suwanee,  Tenn. 

Phelps,  on  R.  R.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.  Here  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive depot  for  peppermint  and  other  essential  oils.  Pop. 
1870.  1355;  1880,  1369. 

Phelps  (AUSTIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  W.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Jan. 
T,  1S20,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1837;  studied  divinity  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Pine  st.  ch., 
Boston,  Mass.,  1842-48,  and  Bartlet  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  the  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1848-79 ;  author  of  The 
Mitt  Hour,  Hymns  and  Choirs,  The  Sew  Birth,  The  Theory  of 


Preaihing  U881 ),  Men  and  Books  t  l«<2j  ;  was  one  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  xatibath  IJijnm-^Hik,  etc. 

Phelpa  (EDWARD  J.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Phelps  (ELIZABETH  STUART),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass..  \iv 
13,  1815,  was  daughter  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  and  in  1S4-.' 
married  Prof.  Austin  Phelps.    Under  the  anagrammatical 
name  of  "  H.  Trusta"  she  wrote   Th,  >»/,/,//  .->;,/,.  /•.. 
A  umber  Five,  etc.,  mostly  for  the  young.    D.  Nov.  30,  1852 

Phelps  (ELIZABETH  STI-AKT),  daughter  of  Prof.  Austin 
Phelps  and  of  the  foregoing,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  31. 
1844;  author  of  Ellen's  Idol,  Up  Hill,  The  Gates  Ajar,  Men. 
Women,  and  Ghosts,  Tht  Silent  Partner,  etc 

Phelps  (JOHN  SMITH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Dec. 
22,  1814,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford  ;  studied  law;  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Mo.,  1837 ;  chosen  to  legislature  1840 ; 
M.  C.  1845-63 ;  was  for  a  short  time  col.  of  volunteers  1861 ; 
appointed  military  gov.  of  Ark.  1862 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Loyalists'  convention  at  Phila.  1866,  and  became  a  com.  to 
settle  war-claims  of  Ind.  1867.  Gov.  of  Mo.  1877-81. 

Phelps  (JOHN  W.),  b.  in  Vt.  Nov.  13,  1813,  grad.  at  \V.  Pt 
1836 ;  capt.  1850 ;  was  engaged  in  the  Fla.  war,  and  in  gar- 
rison and  on  frontier  duty  until  the  war  against  Mex.  lK4fr- 
48 ;  brevetted  capt.  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  but  declined.  Resigned  Nov.  1859.  In  the  c.  war  he 
was  appointed  col.  of  the  1st  Vt,  Volunteers  May  2, 1861.  and 
2  weeks  later  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  volunteers.  In  Nov.  he  ac- 
companied Butler's  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex. ;  co-op- 
erated with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  below  New 
Orleans,  after  which  he  was  stationed  above  that  city, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  organize  and  arm  negro  slaves  as 
soldiers,  for  which  act  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
Confed.  govt.  His  action  not  being  approved,  he  resigned 
Aug.  21,  1862,  and  returned  to  Brattleboro',  Vt.  Wrote 
Secret  Societies,  Anc.  and  Modern.  D.  Feb.  2,  1885. 

Phelps  (OLIVER),  b.  in  1749  at  Windsor,  Conn.  ;  became 
a  merchant  of  Granville,  Mass.,  and  was  in  the  commissary 
service  of  Mass,  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  "  Phelps  and  Gorliam  purchase  "  of  1788,  by 
which  the  State  of  Mass,  sold  for  $1,000,000  a  tract  of  2,600!- 
000  acres  now  in  8  cos.  of  W.  N.  Y.  This  was  a  portion  of 
about  6,000,000  acres  which  N.  Y.  ceded  to  Mass.  In  1786.  P. 
and  Allen  were  to  pay  for  the  land  in  the  "  consolidated  se- 
curities "  of  that  time,  but  a  rise  in  the  price  of  these  secu- 
rities prevented  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  agreement, 
and  they  gave  up  part  of  the  lands.  P.  opened  at  Canan- 
daigua  (1789)  a  land-office,  and_  invented  a  system  of  tps.  and 
ranges,  which,  with  modifications,  has  been  generally  adopt- 
ed in  surveying  U.  S.  govt.  lands.  In  1795  he  and  others 
bought  of  Conn,  the  "  Western  Reserve  "  in  O.,  about  3,300,- 
000  acres.  He  became  a  judge  in  a  State  court,  and  was 
M.  C.  1803-05.  D.  Feb.  21,  1809. 

Phelps  (SAMUEL  SHETHAR),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May 
13,  1793,  graduated  at  Yale  1811 :  was  appointed  a  paymaster 
in  the  army  1814 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  a 
judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1831-38,  U.  S.  Senator  1839- 
51  and  1853-54.  D.  Mar.  25,  1855. 

Phelps  (SYLVANUS  DRYDEN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Suffield,  Conn., 
May  15,  1816,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1844  ;  studied  divinity 
at  New  Haven  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Bap.  ch.. 
New  Haven,  in  1846.  Author  of  Eloquence  of  Nature  and 
other  Poems,  Bible  Land*,  etc.,  and  proprietor  and  ed.  of  the 
Chr.  Sec.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Phelps  (WILLIAM  FRANKLIN),  b.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
15,  1822,  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany, 
1845,  and  at  Union  Coll.  1851 ;  was  for  several  yrs.  an  in- 
structor at  the  normal  school ;  in  1855  was  elected  grin,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1856  was 
also  placed  in  charge  of  the  Farnum  Preparatory  ^School  at 
Beverly,  a  bran 
tions  gntil  1864, 

Normal  School,    ,  

schools  in  N.  J.  and  Minn,  have  attracted  much  attention. 
In  1875  he  wrote  the  Teachers'  Handbook,  and  subsequently 
undertook  the  preparation  of  a  Manual  for  Country  School 
Teachers,  and  The  Art  of  Illustration,  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
In  1875  he  became  pres.  of  National  Educational  Association 
for  the  centennial  yr.,  and  was  also  pres.  of  International 
Educational  Cong,  at  Phila.  1876. 

Plielps  (WILLIAM  WALTER),  b.  at  New  \  ork  Aug.  24, 1839, 
grad  at  Yale  1860 ;  studied  in  Europe ;  grad.  at  Columbia 
Coll.  Law  School ;  practised  law ;  chosen  fellow  of  Yale 
Coll  1872 ;  M.  C.  from  N.  J.  1873-75 ;  subsequently  minister 
to  Austria,  and  again  M.  C.  1883-85. 

Phenlclne,  fen'i-sin,  or  Phoiiyl  Brown,  a  coloring- 
matter  first  prepared  in  1865  by  the  action  of  nitro-sulphunc 
acid  on  phenol  (carbolic  acid).  It  is  a  brown  amorphous 
powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid.  With  alkalies  it  forms  a  fine  violet- 
blue  solution,  which  is  changed  to  brown  by  the  slightest 
excess  of  acid.  It  consists  of  2  coloring-matters—one  a  yel- 
low dinitro-phenol,  the  other  a  black,  humus-like  body,  both 
possessing  the  same  tinctorial  properties.  P.  dyes  si 
and  wool  without  mordants.  Cotton  mordanted  with  sodic 
stannate  or  tannin  readily  absorbs  P.  Strong  nitric  acid 
changes  P.  into  a  resinous  paste,  which  dissolves  in  ammo- 
nia, forming  a  brown  solution  which  dyes  silk  and  wooL 


tion  of  salicylic  acid,  either  alone  or  iuu»u  wuuw 
lime  or  baryta ;  of  gum-benzoin,  of  the  resin  of  Xanthorrhaa 
hasttlis,  of  quinic  acid,  or  of  chromate  of  pelosme  it  is 
formed  when  auisol  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydnodic 
or  hydrochloric  acid  to  130»-140?  C.  ;  by  boiling  the  sulphate 
nitrate,  or  hydrobrotnide  of  diazobenzene  with  water ,  by 
fusing  potassic  phenyl-sulphite  with  excess  of  potash i ;  by 

Silo^nffl^e^r 
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by  distilling  glycerine  with  calcic  chloride  or  zinc  chloride. 
Castoreum  owes  its  peculiar  odor  to  P.  The  urine  of  the 
cow,  horse,  and  man  yield  it  in  small  quantities. 

Preparation.— P.  is  prepared  from  coal-tar.  The  tar  is 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  (1)  light  oil  of  coal- 
tar,  crude  coal-tar  naphtha ;  (2)  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  "  dead 
oil ;"  (3)  anthracene  oil ;  t'4)  pitch  which  remains  in  the  still. 
From  the  light  oil  the  P.  is  most  easily  prepared.  The  oil  is 
rectified  by  distilling  with  a  current  of  steam,  and  leaves 
behind  a  portion  known  as  "  naphtha  tailjngs,"  which  con- 
tain about  15  per  cent,  of  P.,  with  very  little  of  its  homo- 
logue  cresol.  These  tailings  are  agitated  with  caustic  soda, 
the  sodic  compound  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the 
crude  P.  thus  obtained  as  a  separate  layer  is  rectified  by 
distillation.  To  remove  the  last  portions  of  water  the  P.  is 
heated  to  near  its  boiling  point,  and  dried  by  passing  a  cur 
rent  of  dry  air  through  it.  The  crystallization  is  acceler 
ated  by  dropping  into  the  liquid  P.  a  few  crystals  or  frag- 
ments of  the  solid  P.  From  dead  oil  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  pure  P.,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  cresol.  But 
the  mixture  of  the  two,  which  is  better  than  pure  P.  for 
disinfecting  purposes,  is  readily  obtained.  The  dead  oil  is 
agitated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  heavy  layer  of  the  sodic 
compound  is  decomposed  by  an  acid.  The  mixture  thus  ob- 
tained is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  rejecting  the 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate. 

Properties.— P.  occurs  in  long  colorless  needles  or  in  white 
crystalline  masses,  sp.  gr.  1.065,  melts  at  93°-95°  F.,  and  boils 
at  368° -370°  F.  The  crystals  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the 
air  by  absorbing  a  trace  of  water.  A  lump  or  fused  calcic 
chloride  causes  the  liquid  to  solidify.  P.  does  not  redden 
litmus.  It  smells  like  wood-tar  creosote,  and  attacks  the 
skin  like  that  substance.  It  dissolves  in  about  20  parts  of 
water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
strong  acetic  acid.  It  unites  with  camphor,  forming  a  liquid. 
Shaken  with  y*  its  weight  of  water  and  exposed  to  40°  F.,  a 
hydrate  crystallizes  in  large  6-sided  crystals.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  P.  coagulates  albumen  and  preserves  animal 
substances  from  decomposition.  It  even  removes  the  fetid 
odor  from  meat  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion. Fish  and  leeches  die  when  immersed  in  the  aqueous 
solution,  and  their  bodies  subsequently  dry  up  on  exposure 
to  air  without  putrefying.  These  properties  have  led  to  the 
extensive  use  of  P.  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  P.  is 
highly  poisonous  except  in  an  extremely  dilute  solution. 
The  best  antidote  is  olive  oil,  administered  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Sulphuric  acid  converts  P.  into  phenyl-sulphuric  acid. 
Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  trinitrophenic  acid,  picric 
acid,  an  important  dye.  Weaker  acid  forms  mono-  and  di- 
nitrophenic  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
added  in  small  quantities  to  an  excess  of  P.,  phenicine  is 
formed.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  P.,  forming  substi- 
tution-products.. Standardized  bromine-water  is  used  as  a 
quantitative  test  for  P.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  P.  is  turn- 
ed brown  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride  ;  wood- 
tar  creosote  gives  an  emerald  green  color  under  like  condi- 
tions. P.  solutions  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  assume  a  deep  red  color.  A  solution  of  P.  mixed 
with  M  its  vol.  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  a  V»o  solu- 
tion of  bleaching -powder,  and  gently  warmed,  becomes 
blue  (green  if  very  dilute) ;  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
change  to  red  ;  J/4ooo  of  P-  gives  a  strong  blue.  When  a  so- 
lution of  6  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrite  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  equal  vols.  of  P. 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  becomes  first 
brown,  then  green,  and  finally  deep  blue.  By  the  action  of 
potassic  cyanide  on  P.  a  potassic  isopurpurate  is  formed, 
which  is  the  beautiful  dye  "grenate  brown."  By  treating 
P.  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids  an  important  scarlet  dye 
is  obtained,  known  as  coralline,  aurine,  rosolic  acid,«paeo- 
nine,  etc.  By  heating  pa3onine  with  aniline  a  blue  dye,  azu- 
line,  is  obtained.  C.  P.  CHANDLER. 

Phenols,  a  class  of  bodies  formerly  called  secondary 
alcohols.    They  are  derived  from  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons by  substituting  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen.    Benzol  yields 
the  primary  phenol.    Toluol  or  methyl-benzol  yields  cresol, 
which  is  not  identical  with  benzyl  alcohol. 
Phe'iiyl,  a  monatomic  radical  in  aniline,  phenol,  etc. 
Plieiiylamliie.    See  ANILINE. 
I* li<- ii >  lie  Acid.    See  PHENOL. 

^,?>?^'rae'  an  auc-  city  of  Thessaly,  in  a  fertile  plain  near 
Alt.  Pelion,  10  m.  W.  of  its  port,  on  the  Pagasamn  Gulf  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Vdestino.  It  was  a  prosperous  town, 
and  under  the  govt.  of  the  tyrant  Alexander  it  became  the 
controlling  power  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  But  the  treach- 
ery of  Alexander  induced  the  Thebans  to  aid  the  oppressed 
Thessahans,  and  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephala?  his  do- 
minion was  again  confined  to  the  city  and  dist.  of  P  He 
was,  nevertheless,  still  strong  enough  to  land  troops  in  At- 
tica and  plunder  Piraeus.  In  359  B.  c.  Alexander  was  mur- 
dered and  m  352  B.  c.  P.  passed  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  ofMacedon. 

, ,  Ph?recy'des  OF  LEROS'  a  Gr.  logographer,  flourished  in 
the  5th  century  B.  c.  and  lived  in  Athens.  His  great  work 
OIWiT'  mytnoI°Ky  is  often  quoted  by  anc.  writers. 

Phereeydes  OF  SYROS,  a  Gr.  philos.  of  the  6th  century 
B  c.,  was  a  rival  of  Thales  and  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras 
His  work  bears  the  mystical  title  'Enra^xo';. 

Phidias,  fid'e-as,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  Gr.,  perhaps  of 
all  ages  and  lands,  b.  at  Athens  about  500  B.  c.,  was  taught 
by  Hegias  and  Ageladas  ;  his  career  as  a  sculptor  began  un- 
der Cimon,  but  reached  its  glory  under  Pericles.  The  great 
statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  was,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  executed 
oy  him.  It  was  finished  437  B.  c.  Later  he  completed  the 
sal  statue  in  gold  and  ivory  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple  of 
Olympia  at  Elis.  It  sate  enthroned  In  the  temple  for  800 
yrs.,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  about  475  A.  D.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  long  life,  and  to  have  d.  from  poi- 
soii  about  432  B.  c. 


Philadelphia,  fil-a-del'fe-a,  an  important  R.  R.  and 
commercial  centre,  the  prin.  city  of  Pa.,  is  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Del.  River,  136  m.  X.  E.  of  Wash,  and  87  m. 
s.  W.  of  New  York.  The  S.  W.  boundary  is  at  Bow  Creek, 
below  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  city  front 
trends  along  the  Del.  in  a  N.  and  N.  E.  direction  23  m. ;  N. 
boundary,  portions  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  cos.  ;  W. 
and  S.  by  Montgomery  and  Delaware  cos. 

Original  Site.— The  co.  of  P.,  in  which  was  the  city  of  P. 
as  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  included  all  the  ground  between 
Chester  and  Bucks  cos.,  and  ran  between  them  northwest- 
wardly to  an  indefinite  extent.  By  the  creation  of  Montgom- 
ery co.  in  1784  the  gap  was  closed,  and  P.  co.  was  confined 
in  the  Schuylkill  valley  to  its  present  area.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  terr.  the  ground  is  elevated,  with  rocky  hills 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  notably  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill, which  flows  through  the  city  and  empties  into  the  Del. 
at  League  Island  :  also  upon  the  Wissahickon,  thence  grad- 
ually descending  in  terraces.  At  Fairmount  the  ground  be- 
comes level,  and  the  plateau  continues  down  to  Pt.  Breeze 
upon  the  Schuylkill.  2  m.  above  the  mouth,  where  there  is 
a  fall  of  several  feet  to  ground  which  is  now  known  as 
"  The  Neck."  The  prin.  streams  flowing  into  the  Schuylkill 
are  the  Wissahickon,  Nangaiiesy  or  Mill  Creek.  Into  the 
Del.  flow  the  Poquessing,  Pennypack,  Wissinoming,  Frank- 
ford,  Gunner's,  Cohocksink,  Hollander's,  and  Bow  Creek. 
The  area  is  129^™  sq.  m.  or  82,603  acres  :  greatest  length  in 
straight  line,  20  m.  ;  greatest  width.  10  m. 

Modern  Changes.  —  Substantially  the  original  features  of 
the  terr.  remain.  Alterations  of  grade  by  levelling  hills  or 
filling  up  valleys  are  not  many.  From  Chestnut  Hill  to  the 
extreme  southern  border  the  natural  lay  of  the  land  has 
been  substantially  undisturbed.  A  few  creeks  which  are 
within  the  thickly  built  portions  of  the  town  have  been 
culverted  and  streets  run  over  them.  The  city  laid  out  by 
Penn  in  1682  was  a  parallelogram,  extending  nearly  in  due 
E.  and  W.  lines  from  the  Del.  to  the  Schuylkill,  1  m.  in 
breadth  along  the  rivers,  2  m.  E.  and  W.  All  the  rest  of  the 
ground  of  the  co.  was  under  a  different  govt.  By  degrees, 
as  population  advanced,  the  adjoining  suburbs  became 
thickly  settled,  and  were  incorporated  as  dists.  with  munic- 
ipal privileges.  The  system  became  cumbrous  and  incon- 
venient, and  in  1854  a  law  called  the  Consolidation  Act  was 
passed,  which  extended  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  city  so  as  to  take  in  every  dist.  and  tp.  of  the  former 
co.  of  P.  In  this  terr.  were  several  v.  of  considerable  size, 
which,  although  now  comprised  in  the  wards  of  the  city, 
popularly  bear  their  old  names.  The  prin.  of  these  were 
Germantown,  Frankford,  Holmesburg,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mt. 
Airy,  Manayunk,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  W.  Philadelphia,  which 
included  Hamilton  and  Mantua  v.,  and  Hestonville  and 
Haddington. 

Streets  and  Bridffes.—The  streets  in  the  old  portions  of 
the  city  generally  run  in  a  N.  by  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  course, 
and  are  intersected  by  streets  at  right  angles.  The  direc- 
tion is  varied  in  certain  dists.,  but  the  plan  of  streets  cut- 
ting each  other  at  right  angles  is  almost  universally  fol- 
lowed. Market  St.,  100  ft.  wide,  was  the  central  street  of 
the  old  city,  and  still  divides  "up-town"  from  "down- 
town." AH  the  N.  and  S.  streets  commence  their  numbers 
at  Market  st.  Broad  St.,  which  runs  from  League  Island 
through  the  entire  city  up  to  the  N.  boundary  at  Montgom- 
ery co.,  is  113  ft.  wide ;  Spring  Garden  st.  is  120  ft.  wide. 
The  prin.  streets  in  other  parts  of  the  city  are  50,  60.  80,  and 
100  ft.  wide.  From  the  size  of  the  city  the  property  is 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural.  Portions  of  the  ground  are 
taxed  at  full  rate,  rural  at  reduced  rate,  and  farm  land  at 
the  lowest.  There  are  1100  m.  of  roads  and  streets  unpaved, 
and  900  m.  paved.  The  Schuylkill  is  crossed  by  14  bridges, 
among  which  are  Girard  avenue  bridge,  of  iron,  1000  ft. 
long  and  100  ft.  broad ;  Spring  Garden  or  Callowhill  st. 
bridge,  for  2  streets  upon  a  double  deck  — material  iron, 
length  1290  ft.,  width  48  ft. ;  Chestnut  st.  bridge,  iron  and 
stone,  length  1528  ft. :  South  st.  bridge,  2419  ft.  long ;  and 
Market  st.  bridge,  the  oldest. 

Means  of  transportation  for  local  travel  are  by  Pa.  R.  R., 
the  lines  of  which  run  N.,  W.,  and  S.  to  rural  portions  of  the 
city  and  adjoining  cos. ;  by  Reading  R.  R.,  N.  W. ;  North 
Pa.  R.  R.,  N.  There  are  19  horse  R.  Rs.  running  upon  341  m. 
of  streets  ;  they  carried  in  1881,  116,374,300  passengers.  The 
Pa.  R.  R.  is  brought  into  the  heart  of  the  city  by  an  ele- 
vated road,  built  upon  brick  arches,  to  a  station  at  Broad 
and  Market  sts.,  opposite  the  City  Hall.  It  operates  and 
controls  the  lines  to  the  W.,  roads  to  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  and  in  N.  J.  between  Jersey  City  and  Cape  May.  The 
Reading  R.  R.  is  the  great  coal-carrying  road,  and  extends  to 
the  coal-regions  of  Pa.  and  to  the  N.  W.  N.  Pa.  R.  R.  ex- 
tends to  Bethlehem  and  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  co.  operates 
the  Bound  Brook  line  to  N.  Y.  To  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  there 
are  3  R.  Rs.  running  from  Camden,  opposite  P..  and  one  to 
Cape  May.  Nearly  all  the  R.  Rs.  bring  coal  to  the  city. 

Education. — For  popular  education  there  are  461  public 
schools,  with  2113  teachers  and  102,185  pupils ;  cost  of 
schools  in  1881,  $1,431,235.03  ;  value  of  school  buildings,  lots, 
and  furniture,  $6,176,750.  The  finest  school  buildings  are 
the  Boys'  Central  High  School,  on  Broad  St.,  which  has 
a  well-furnished  astronomical  observatory,  and  the  Girls' 
Normal  School,  of  greenstone,  at  Spring  Garden  and  17th 
sts.  The  Univ.  of  Pa.,  which  originated  from  the  acad. 
founded  by  Franklin  and  others  in  1749,  occupies  about  8 
acres  of  ground  in  W.  P.,  in  new  and  elegantly  arranged 
structures  of  green  serpentine  and  gray  stone  in  collegi- 
ate Gothic  style.  There  are  4  principal  buildings— the  main 
one  for  science  and  art  depts.,  the  med.  dept.,  the  dental 
dept.  and  Univ.  Hospital,  which,  although  a  public  inst.,  is 
managed  by  the  univ.  In  the  dept.  of  arts,  med.,  law,  sci- 
ence, dentistry,  finance,  economy,  and  music  there  are  90 
profs,  and  assistant  teachers ;  number  of  students  in  1882, 
1002.  Girard  Coll.,  for  white  male  orphans,  at  Ridge  avenue 
and  19th  St.,  occupies  41  acres.  The  main  building,  of  marble, 
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169  ft.  long,  111  ft.  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fluted 
columns,  is  the  finest  example  of  the  Corinthian  style  of 
arch,  in  the  country.  There  are  4  med.  colls,  of  the  allo- 
pathic school — the  Univ.,  Jefferson,  Medico-Chirurgical,  and 
Women's  Med.  Coll.;  1  homoeopathic,  the  Hahnemann ;  Coll. 
of  Pharmacy  for  the  instruction  of  apothecaries  and  drug- 
gists, 3  dental  colls.,  and  a  Polytechnic  coll.  for  a  technical 
education.  The  prin.  scientific  insts.  are  the  Coll.  of  Phys., 
owning  a  museum  and  library ;  Acad.  of  Natural  Sciences, 
possessing  an  immense  museum ;  Franklin  Inst.,  for  the 
promotion  of  mechanic  arts ;  Wagner's  Inst.  of  Science, 
with  free  museum  and  lectures  ;  Spring  Garden  Inst.,  with 
library  and  free  schools  for  mechanical  and  technical  in- 
struction; Pa.  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  with  technical 
schools  attached ;  and  School  of  Design  for  women,  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  the  arts  as  applied  to  manufactures 
and  industry.  The  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts,  instituted  in  1805, 
has  a  splendid  building  and  galleries  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  statues,  busts,  paintings,  and  prints.  The  study 
of  natural  science  is  promoted  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Fairmount  Park,  which  contain  33  acres,  and  embrace  a 
large  collection  of  living  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  The 
Horticultural  Society  occupies  a  fine  building  with  sand- 
stone front  on  Broad  st.,  75  ft.  front  and  800  ft.  deep.  The 
Amer.  Philosophical  Society,  established  by  Dr.  Franklin 
and  others  in  1743,  occupies  a  building  on  Independence 
Square,  5th  st.  below  Chestnut,  and  has  a  valuable  library 
and  museum.  The  Phila.  Library,  founded  July  1, 1731,  oc- 
cupies a  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Juniper  and  Locust 
sts.,  and  also  the  Ridgway  branch  building,  at  Broad  and 
Carpenter  sts.,  managed  under  bequest  of  Dr.  James  Rush. 
This  structure  is  of  granite  and  of  splendid  proportions,  220 
ft.  front,  105  ft.  deep.  The  Mercantile  Library  Co.,  Athe- 
nseum  and  Apprentices'  Library  Co.  have  large  collections 
of  books.  The  Pa.  Historical  Society  has  a  considerable 
library  of  MSS.  and  rare  books  of  historical  value,  paint- 
ings, relics,  etc. 


The  prin.  hotels  are  the  Continental,  Girard.  Lafayette, 
Aldine,  Colonnade.  Bellevue,  St.  George,  and  Washington. 

The  press  is  active.  There  are  23  daily  newspapers,  4  tri- 
weekly, 84  weekly,  and  13  Sunday  papers ;  4  semi-monthly, 
and  80  monthly,  quarterly,  and  half-yearly  periodicals. 

Commerce  and  Finance.— Although  P.  is  situated  upon  a 
river  about  100  m.  from  the  sea,  it  has  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  maintained  a  commerce.  At  one  period  its  ship- 
ping interests  were  larger  than  those  of  any  other  city  in 
Amer.  The  channel  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships, 
and  vessels  drawing  over  25  ft.  of  water  have  come  to  the 
city  wharves.  The  use  of  steam  for  towage  shortens  the 
time  for  the  river  voyage.  The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports 
in  1881  were  1343  vessels,  1,086,425  tons  ;  cleared,  1151  vessels, 
92,296  tons  ;  coastwise  entrances,  826  vessels,  531,222  tons ; 
clearances,  1254  vessels,  764.331  tons.  Beside  there  Is  &  large 
coasting  trade,  which  requires  neither  entrance  nor  clear- 
ance. Exports  for  1881,  $41,162,957;  imports,  $29.764,278. 
Immigrants  arrived  in  1881,  36,235.  The  grain  trade  gives 
employment  to  6  permanent  elevators,  with  capacity  for 
3,785,000  bushels ;  4  floating  elevators,  capable  of  handling 
19,500  bushels  per  hour,  and  1  large  storage-house  of  250,- 
000  bushels  capacity.  There  are  2  steamship  lines  to  Europe. 
One  Amer.  line,  composed  of  iron  ships  built  at  P.,  sails 
weekly,  and  is  (1882)  the  only  steamship  line  to  Europe  which 
flies  the  Amer.  flag.  The  Red  Star  line  from  P.  to  Antwerp 
sails  every  week  alternately  from  P.  and  New  York.  The 
Clyde  steam  lines  employ  a  large  number  of  steamers  in  the 
domestic  trade.  According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  are 
in  P.  8377  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $170,495,191 :  the  material  used  was  worth 
$187,169,375  ;  products.  $304,591,725 ;  hands  employed,  173,862 ; 
wages  paid,  $60,606,287.  P.  has  32  national  banks,  with  a 
cash  capital  of  $17,358,000,  and  a  surplus  in  May  1882  of  $8,- 
392,503;  6  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $1,300,000;  7  safe 
deposit  and  trust  cos.,  which  receive  and  pay  out  deposits 
and  money— capital,  $5,000,000 ;  also,  2  life  annuity  and  trust 


cos  ,  with  capital  of  $800,000,  and  several  life  insurance  cos., 
with  marine,  fire,  accident,  and  other  forms  of  insurance. 
The  funded  and  floating  debt  of  the  city  Aug.  1,  1882,  was 
$67.888,116.24,  toward  the  redemption  of  which  there  were 
securities  in  sinking  fund  of  $23,167,373.45.  The  valuation 
of  property  subject  to  taxation,  Aug.  1,  1882,  was  —  real 
estate,  $562,687,555;  personal,  $8,795,700.  The  revenues  m 
1881  were—  from  taxes,  $10,704,331.98;  other  sources,  $3,190  - 
548.62;  total,  $13,894,880.60;  expenditures,  $13,788,070.50. 
The  tax-rate  for  1882  was  $1.90  per  $100  ;  for  1883,  $1.8o. 

Hutory.—lt  is  believed  that  the  first  European  who  saw 
the  ground  upon  which  P.  is  built  was  Capt.  Hendnckson 
of  the  yacht  Onrust,  which  sailed  from  Manhattan  (New 
York)  in  1623  and  entered  the  South  River,  called  at  a  later 
period  the  Delaware.  The  Dutch  settled  upon  the  river 
shortly  afterward,  and  the  Swedes  iu  1638.  There  were  for 


,  . 

yrs.  disputes  between  these  settlers.  The  Dutch  built  *t 
Casimir,  near  New  Castle,  in  1651,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  1654,  retaken  by  the  Dutch  under  Peter  btuyve- 
sant  in  the  same  yr.,  captured  by  the  Eng.  in  1664,  ana  sur- 
rendered to  the  Dutch  in  1673,  but  relinquished  to  the  Kng. 
by  the  treaty  of  1674.  William  Penn  received  a  charter  fo 
Pa.  Mar.  4,  1681  ;  P.  was  commenced  to  be  laid  I  out  .  i: 
same  yr.  Penn  came  to  P.  in  the  latter  part  of  Oct.  1WM,  re 
mained  22  months,  went  back  to  Eng.,  and  did  not  re  tun 
until  1699.  He  remained  until  1701,  when,  granting  a  char- 
ter to  P.,  he  returned  to  Eng.  In  1747  regiments  of  volun- 
teers were  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  city  by  approb 
tion  of  the  proprietary  govt.  and  against  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  the  Quakers.  In  1765  the  opposition  of  the  people 
to  the  tariff  act  was  earnest  and  patriotic.  In  1.68 
of  Parl.  imposing  duties  upon  paper,  tea,  etc.  was  resisted, 
and  a  non-importation  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
citizens.  In  1773  the  tea-ship  Polly,  Capt.  Ayres,  f  rom  Lond.  , 
coming  up  the  river  was  stopped  at  Gloucester  Pt.  by  com 
mittees  sent  from  P.  and  compelled  to  return  to  Lond.  I  he 
first  Continental  Cong,  met  at  Carpenter's  Hall  Sept.  5,  1.  ,4, 
and  adjourned  in  Oct.  ;  the  second  met  at  the  btate-nouse 


Main  Exhibition  Building. 

May  2  1775,  adopted  the  resolution  of  independence  July 
2  1776,  and  the  written  Declaration  of  the  reasons  for  that 
act  2  days  afterward.  The  Declaration  was  read  to  the 
people  July  8  by  John  Nixon,  from  the  observatory  erected 
in  We  State-house  yard  in  1770  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  After  the  battle  of  Brandywme  the  Brit,  troops 
tinder  Lord  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Fatland  and 
Gordon's  fords,  Sept.  22, 1777  and  entered I  the  c tty  bept.  2b. 
The  battle  of  Germantown  took  place  Oct.  4;  attack  on 
Red  Bank  and  defeat  of  Count  Donop,  Oct.  21 ;  fight  be- 
tween the  Pa  gallevs  and  Brit,  frigates  on  the  same  day; 
fH-ites  \u-nista and  Merlin  took  fire  and  were  blown 
upl  Mud  Fort,  after  enduring  a  terrific  bombardment  for  6 
days,  was  abandoned  by  the  Amers.  Nov.  lb,  1 , , .  ,  Brit,  evac- 
ivited  P  June  1778 :  Cong,  came  back,  and  remained  until 
June  1783  Convention  to  frame  a  const,  for  the  US  met  at 
'1UI  ^  °  in  May  1787,  and  adjourned  Sept.  18;  George 
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rooper  Shop  refreshment  saloon  fed  gratuitously  during 
the  c  war  over  1,000,000  soldiers  passing  through  the  city. 
The  U.  S.  Sanitary  Fair  in  Logan  Square  in  18(54  for  the  re- 
lief of  wounded,  sick,  and  dying  soldiers,  netted  $1,080,000. 
In  1876  the  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition  was  held  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  upon  a  plot  of  ground  occupying  236  acres. 
There  were  5  prin.  exhibition  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  and  about  800  others  were 
erected  upon  the  ground.  Industrial  Hall,  the  main  exhibi- 
tion building,  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  extend- 
ing E  and  W.,  1880  ft.  long  and  460  ft.  wide.  It  was  of  stone, 
brick  glass,  and  iron,  with  towers  and  central  projection, 
and  covered  in  floor  and  gallery  space  21.47  acres.  The  cost 


was  $1,600,000.  Machinery  Hall,  of  stone,  brick,  glass,  iron, 
and  wood,was  1402  ft.  long,  360  ft.  wide,  with  an  annex  on  the 
S.  side  of  208  by  210  ft.  It  covered,  with  the  upper  floors, 
14  acres  of  floor  space  ;  contract  price,  $792,000.  Agricult- 
ural Hall  was  constructed  of  wood  and  glass  in  the  Gothic 
style  ;  nave  826  ft.  long  by  100  wide  ;  height  from  the  floor, 
75  ft.  to  the  point  of  the  arch.  Memorial  Hall,  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  fine-art  exhibition,  was  an  elegant  build- 
ing for  permanent  occupation,  built  of  granite,  glass,  and 
iron,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  State  of  Pa.  and  the  city  of 
P.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Pa.  Museum  of  Industrial  Art, 
and  is  365  ft.  long,  210  ft.  wide,  59  ft.  in  height,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome  of  glass  and  iron  rising  150  ft.  from  the  ground. 


Machinery  Hall. 


There  are  75,000  sq.  ft.  of  wall  and  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor ; 
cost,  $1,500,000.  Horticultural  Hall,  of  stone,  glass,  and 
iron,  in  the  Moresque  style  of  arch.,  was  built  entirely  by 
the  city  at  a  cost  of  $251,937  ;  length,  383  ft,  ;  width,  193  ft. ; 
height  to  top  of  lantern,  72  ft.  This  building,  which  still  re- 
mains, is  used  for  a  conservatory,  and  is  surrounded  by 
splendid  flower  gardens.  The  U.  S.  govt.  had  a  large  build- 
ing for  exhibition  of  articles  connected  with  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  the  govt.  in  its  military,  naval,  and  civil  depts. 
There  were  special  buildings  constructed  by  the  govts.  of 
G.  Brit.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Japan,  Tur.,  Sp.,  Brazil,  and  Swe.,  with 
many  buildings  erected  by  the  different  States  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  corns,  and  people,  and  exhibitions  and 


buildings  for  special  purposes.  The  exhibition  was  open  to 
visitors  every  day  except  Sunday  from  May  10  to  Nov.  10 ; 
total  number  of  admissions,  9,910,966  persons,  of  which 
1,906,692  were  free,  representing  exhibitors,  officers,  em- 
ployes, etc. 

Municipal  Government  and  Buildings. — The  city  was  char- 
tered by  William  Penn  in  1701,  its  govt.  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  a  common  council.  This 
govt.  existed  until  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war  pre- 
vented an  exercise  of  municipal  powers.  For  some  time 
previous  to  July  4,  1776,  there  was  practically  no  city  govt., 
and  there  was  an  intermission  of  thorough  municipal  con- 
trol until  1789,  when  the  legislature  granted  a  new  charter 
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to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  P.,  the  legislative 
power  being  vested  in  a  select  and  common  council.  In 
time  the  suburbs  became  populated  in  equal  density  to  the 
old  city,  and  various  dists.  were  incorporated  with  munici- 
pal govts.  In  1854  all  these  powers  and  authorities  were 
consolidated  by  act  of  assembly.  The  city  was  divided  into 
wards;  the  mayor  is  chief  officer ;  legislation  is  by  select  and 
common  councils ;  the  former  at  present  is  composed  of 
32  members,  1  member  for  each  ward  ;  in  the  common  coun- 
cil the  representation  is  greater  ;  there  are  26  prin.  depts.  of 
municipal  administration.  The  new  City  Hall,  commenced 
at  Broad  and  Market  sts.  in  Aug.  1871,  will  probably  not  be 
completed  before  1885.  It  is  of  granite  and  marble,  470  ft. 


long  from  E.  to  W.  and  486J4  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  The  tower, 
to  be  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  William  Penn,  will  be  450 
ft.  high,  one  of  the  highest  towers  in  the  world.  The  police 
force  is  under  control  of  the  mayor,  and  numbers  1200  men 
and  140  officers.  The  fire  dept.  is  composed  of  401  officers 
and  men  ;  there  are  28  steam  fire-engines  and  5  trucks. 

There  are  4  courts  of  common  pleas,  served  by  12  judges, 
who  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in  courts  of  quarter  sessions ; 
24  magistrates,  with  courts  for  police  and  civil  causes  ;  an 
orphan's  court,  with  3  judges.  The  supreme  court  of  Pa. 
sits  in  the  new  City  Hall  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
yr. :  the  U.  S.  circuit  and  dist.  courts  are  held  in  the  P.  O. 
building.  The  prisons  are  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  of  gran- 
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ite  and  stone,  occupying  a  lot  of  about  11  acres;  co.  or 
Moyamensing  prison,  of  Quincy  granite,  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  Gothic  castle  arch. ;  the  House  of  Correction  at  Holmes- 
burg,  of  stone,  with  cells  to  hold  3000  persons ;  House  of 
Refuge  for  the  reformation  of  boys  and  girls,  with  3  build- 
ings ;  almshouse,  with  Phila.  Hospital,  insane  and  children's 
dept.,  with  accommodations  for  more  than  4000  persons. 

Benevolent  infta.  are  numerous.  There  are  32  hospitals, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  Pa.  Hospital,  founded  in  1750,  and 
also  extensive  buildings  for  use  of  the  insane,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Schuylkill.  There  are  17  free  dispensaries,  30  asylums 
for  orphans  and  abandoned  children,  15  houses  for  aged 
men  and  women,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  3  insts. 


for  the  instruction,  education,  and  relief  of  the  blind,  5  asy- 
lums for  the  relief  of  fallen  women,  and  many  other  benev- 
olent insts.  sustained  for  special  objects.  The  Masonic  order 
occupies  a  granite  temple  at  Broad  and  Filbert  sts..  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  occupied  by  any  society  in  the  world, 
and  which  cost  81,300.000.  There  are  6  other  Masonic  halls, 
9  Odd-Fellows'  halls,  halls  for  the  United  Order  of  Amer. 
Mechs.,  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men.  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, and  other  organizations.  The  Union  League  has  a 
splendid  club-house  at  Broad  and  Sansom  sts.  The  leading 
social  club  is  the  Philadelphia,  established  in  1834.  There 
were,  Jan.  1,  1882,  596  religious  congregations,  including 
Israelites,  worshipping  in  the  city,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
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provided  with  buildings  and  chs.  for  worship,  some  of  them 
splendid  in  architectural  style  and  costly.  There  are  about 
2.)  cemeteries,  ch.  burial  grounds  not  included.  The  prm. 
of  these  grounds  are  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill ;  W.  Laurel,  on  the  W.  bank  ;  Woodlands,  and  Mt. 
Vernon. 

The  Academy  of  Music  is  a  rich,  elegant  building  in  the 
interior,  and  has  seating  capacity  for  2960  persons. 

Among  the  buildings  of  historic  note  are  Independence 
Hall  (the  old  State-house),  in  which  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  was 
adopted,  and  Congress  Hall,  on  Independence  Square,  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  st.  in  which  Cong,  sat  from  1790  to  1800, 
and  in  which  Washington  and  Adams  were  inaugurated  as 


Pres.,  and  Adams  and  Jefferson  as  V.-P.  C'arpenter's  Hall. 
standing  S.  of  Chestnut  St.,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  was 
the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  first  Continental  Cong. 

Fairmounl  Park,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  extending  up  Wissahickon  Creek  to  Chestnut  Hill,  is 
about  13  m.  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  ft  to  2  m. 
The  grounds  were  principally  composed  of  old  country  seats, 
and  were  remarkable  for  their  natural  features,  the  fine  old 
forest  trees,  the  shaded  glens,  ravines,  and  valleys,  the 
springs  and  streams,  and  the  beautiful  views,  which  are  en- 
riched by  the  scenery  of  the  Schuylkill  and  VUssahickon. 
Hunting  Park,  45  acres,  is  a  large  inclosure  which  belongs 
to  the  city,  and  there  are  13  public  squares  and  parks. 


Horticultural  HaH. 


Tlie  establishments  connected  irilh  the  U.  S.  gmt.  are  the  cus- 
tom-house and  sub-treasury,  which  occupy  a  marble  bi 
ing  on  Chestnut  st.  between  4th  and  5th  sts.,  a  fine  specrni 
of  Greek-Boric  arch. :  the  U.  S.  appraiser's  building,  of  brick 
and  iron,  and  thoroughly  fire-proof;  the  Post  Office  wit  n 
marble  front,  arch,  in  the  French  style,  on  Chestnut  st. ,  aa- 
joining  the  custom-house,  the  upper  stories  occupied  ny  tne 
r.  S.  courts  and  officers.    A  new  and  splendid  building  l< 
the  accommodation  of  the  P.  O.  and  U.  S.  courts  has  been 
under  construction  for  several  yrs..  on  a  large  lot  "•(vnting 
on  Chestnut.  Market,  and  9th  sts.,  to  be  occupied  in  1883 _ or 
1884.    The  style  of  arch,  is  Fr.  renaissance  ;  tevfglh,«ain.i 
height  to  top  of  dome.  184  ft.    U.  S.  Mint.  cor.  of  Jumper 
and  Chestnut  sts..  marble  building,  Greek-Connthian  style. 


Gray's  Ferrv  road,  occupying  about  8 
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Plill'brlck  (JOHN  DUDLEY),  LL.D.,  J.  U.  D.,  b.  m  Deer- 
field  N  H  .  May  27,  1818,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1842  ;  taught 
during  the  next  lOyrs.  in  the  Roxbury  Lat.  School,  in  Boston 
as  instructor  in  the  Eng.  High  School  and  as  master  of  the 


tional  com.  of  Mass,  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  1873,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  international  .jury  ;  U.  S.  com.  of 
education  and  member  of  international  jury  at  Pans  Expo- 
sition of  1878,  receiving  the  decorations  of  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  gold  palm  of  the  Univ.  of  Fr. ; 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  St.  Andrew  s 
Univ.,  Scot. :  pres.  of  State  educational  associations  of  Conn, 
and  Mass.,  of  Amer.  Inst.  of  Instruction,  and  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association ;  for  10  yrs.  a  member  of  the  Mass, 
board  of  education,  its  agent  in  1875,  and  from  its  origin  a 
member  of  govt.  of  Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology ;  was  ed.  of 
Conn.  Common  School  Journal  and  of  Mass.  Teacher ;  wrote 
many  lectures  and  papers  on  education. 

Phlle'mon,  a  Gr.  play-writer,  b.  at  Soli  in  Cihcia  or  at 
Syracuse  in  Siu.  about  360  B.  c. :  lived  mostly  in  Athens, 
where  he  often  competed  successfully  with  Menander ;  vis- 
ited Alexandria.  D.  262  B.  c. 

Philemon,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to,  was  written  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colos- 
sians.  It  is  a  private  letter,  begging  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance as  a  brother  beloved  for  a  runaway  servant, 
Onesimus,  who  had  been  converted  through  the  apostle's 
teachings. 

Phll'idor  (FRANCOIS  ANDRE  DANICAN),D.  atDreux,  dept. 
of  Eure-et-Loire,  Fr.,  Sept.  7,  1726:  received  his  musical 
education  in  the  royal  chapel,  afterward  in  Hoi.  and  Ger., 
where  he  resided  from  1745  to  1754 ;  composed  between  1754 
and  1774  a  number  of  operas,  comic  and  serious,  which  were 
well  received ;  but  became  most  famous  as  an  unrivalled 
master  of  chess-playing.  D.  in  Lond.  Aug.  29,  1795. 

Philip,  the  fourth  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Christ, 
b.  at  Bethsaida,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  espe- 
cially by  John  (vi.  ;  xii.  20-22  ;  xiv.  8),  but  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Philip  the  Evangelist,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi. 
D.  at  Hierapolis.  * 

Philip,  the  name  of  5  Macedonian  kings,  of  whom  2  be- 
came very  celebrated.  PHILIP  U.  (359-336),  b.  at  Pellain382, 
a  son  of  Amyntas  II.  At  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
throne  the  young  king  immediately  began  to  work  at  the 
acquisition  of  the  supremacy  over  all  Gr.  He  conquered 
Pydna  and  Methone,  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with  the 
prosperous  cities  of  Olynthus,  Potidrea,  Amphipolis,  etc.  ;  a 
part  of  Thrace,  with  the  rich  gold-mines,  and  the  town  of 
Crenides.  Meanwhile  he  had  also  defeated  the  tyrant  of 
Pherae  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  during  the  2 
sacred  wars  in  346  and  339  he  acquired  a  foothold  in  Gr. 
proper,  called  in  by  the  Grs.  themselves.  Alarmed  at  his 
successes,  Athens  made  a  coalition  with  Thebes  and  other 
Gr.  states  against  him,  but  he  routed  the  allied  army  at 
Chseronea  in  338.  By  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  he  and  the  Macedonians  were  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  Gr.  nation,  and  by  the  cong.  at  Corinth 
(in  337)  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  ajl  the  Grs. 
under  a  projected  invasion  of  Per.  But  during  his  prepara- 
tions he  was  assassinated  at  JEgse  by  Pausanias.  —  Under 
PHILIP  V.  (220-179),  b.  in  237,  Macedonia  relapsed  into  in- 
significance. His  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  E., 
by  Pergamus,  Bithynia,  Syria,  etc.,  and  meanwhile  the 
danger  arose  from  the  W.,  from  Rome.  The  war  with  Rome, 
the  first  Macedonian  war  (210-205),  he  carried  on  without 
energy,  though  generally  successfully.  But  in  200  the  war 
began  again,  the  second  Macedonian  war ;  the  Macedonian 
army  was  completely  routed  by  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus 
at  Cynoscephalae  in  197,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a  sub- 
missive ally  of  Rome.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Philip,  the  name  of  6  kings  of  Fr.,  of  whom  the  most 
remarkable  are  — PHILIP  II.,  AUGUSTUS  (1180-1223).  (See 
CRUSADE,  FRANCE,  HISTORY  or,  and  RICHARD  COSUR  DELION.) 
-PHILIP  IV.,  THE  FAIR  (1285-1314),  b.  in  1268,  a  son  of  Philip 
III.,  was  an  avaricious  and  cruel  man,  but  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  extending  the  boundaries  of  Fr.  and  consolidating 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  In  order  to  procure  money  the 
king  taxed  the  clergy.  The  pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  forbade 
the  clergy  to  pay  the  tax,  and  the  king  answered  by  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  from  Fr.  of  money  or  other  valuables, 
thereby  cutting  off  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  the  papal 
revenue.  The  pope  sent  a  legate,  who  remonstrated  in  an 
insolent  manner  with  P.,  and  P.  threw  the  legate  into  pris- 
on. He  now  convoked  the  States-General  and  confiscated 
the  property  of  those  prelates  who  sided  with  the  pope. 
Boniface  excommunicated  the  king,  but  a  Fr.  army  under 
William  de  Nogaret  captured  Rome  and  imprisoned  the 
pope.  In  1304,  at  the  election  of  Clement  V.,  the  papal 
residence  was  transferred  to  Avignon.  Clement  V  sold 
the  Knights  Templars  to  Philip  IV.,  who  treated  them  in  a 
most  cruel  manner  in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  wealth. 
—PHILIP  VI.  (1328-50),  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Valois,  b. 
m  1293.  Edward  III.  of  Eng.  laid  claim  to  the  Fr.  throne, 
and  when  P.  undertook  to  support  David  Bruce  of  Scot,  the 
Eng.  king  made  an  alliance  with  Flanders  and  declared  war 
in  1337,  thus  opening  that  contest  between  the  Fr.  and  Eng 
dynasties  which  lasted  for  100  yrs.,  exhausted  Eng.  and 
devastated  Fr.  The  2  prominent  events  of  the  war  during 
the  reign  of  P.  were  the  battle  of  Cressy  (1346),  in  which  the 
Fr.  army  was  totally  routed,  and  the  capture  of  Calais  bv 
the  Eng.  (1347).  In  the  following  yr.  the  so  called  Black 
Death  entered  Fr. ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  calamities  P. 
went  on  with  his  carousals,  squandering  the  money  which 
was  extorted  from  the  people. 

Philip,  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Sp.,  of  whom  2  deserve  a 
special  notice.  —  PHILIP  II.,  b.  at  Valladolid  May  21, 1527  d 
at  the  Escurial  Sept.  13,  1598,  succeeded  his  father,  Charles 
V.,  m  the  Netherlands  Oct.  25, 1555,  and  in  the  other  posses- 


sions of  the  Sp.  crown  Jan.  16,  1556.  He  ruled  over  Sp.,  its 
vast  dominions  in  Amer.,  the  E.  I.,  and  Afr.,  the  Two  Sics., 
and  Milan.  Burgundy,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  which  in  1581 
he  added  Port.  From  his  father's  reign  he  inherited  a  war 
with  Fr.,  the  pope,  and  the  Tur.  sultan,  who  had  made  an 
alliance  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Sp.  crown  of  its 
Italian  possessions  ;  but  the  duke  of  Alba,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
drove  the  Fr.  out  of  It.  and  compelled  the  pope  to  sue  for 
peace  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  while  the  brilliant  victories 
of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines,  won  by  Egmont,  enabled 
P.  to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace  with  Fr.  at  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  Apr.  2,  1559.  Nevertheless,  the  40  yrs.'  reign 
which  now  followed  bears  throughout  the  character  of  a 
failure.  On  leaving  the  Netherlands  he  confirmed  the  po- 
litical privileges  of  the  provinces,  but  he  set  to  work  to 
extirpate  heresy  in  the  Netherlands  by  means  of  the  In- 
quisition. He  met  with  energetic  resistance,  and  the  resist- 
ance grew  into  a  revolution,  and  under  the  organization 
and  leadership  of  William  of  Nassau  the  union  of  the  7 
provs.  was  formed  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  and  a  protracted  war 
was  carried  on  against  Sp.  by  land  and  sea.  In  his  wars 
against  the  Turks  or  the  Mohammedans  in  gen.  he  gained  a 
brilliant  success  by  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  15"71 :  but 
P.  felt  a  jealous  distrust  of  Don  John  of  Aus.,  his  illustrious 
half-brother,  and  the  situation  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates 
remained  the  same  after  the  battle  as  it  had  been  before. 
The  disastrous  expedition  against  Eng.,  the  destruction  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  were  mortifications  which  he  bore 
with  dignity,  but  the  unfortunate  war  against  Henry  IV.  of 
Fr.  and  the  disadvantageous  Peace  of  Vervins  (May  2.  1598) 
he  felt  as  a  deep  humiliation.  He  shut  himself  up  in  sullen 
despair  in  the  pompous  palace-tomb  he  had  built,  and  d. 
shortly  after,  leaving  Sp.  exhausted  almost  to  prostration. 
—  PHILIP  V.  (1701-46),  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
in  Sp.,  b.  at  Versailles  Dec.  19,  1683,  the  second  son  of  the 
dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Sp.  princess  Maria 
Theresa,  was  declared  heir  to  the  Sp.  throne  by  the  will  of 
Charles  II.,  who  d.  childless  Nov.  1,  1700.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  claimant  to  the  throne — Archduke  Charles  of 
Aus. — and  war  began  almost  immediately.  By  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  P.  retained  the  Sp.  crown,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  possessions  in  It.  and  the  Netherlands 
to  Aus.,  and  Gibraltar  to  Eng.  He  was  indolent,  weak- 
minded,  and  always  controlled  by  his  surroundings.  D.  at 
Madrid  July  9,  17'46.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Philip,  or  Metacom,  usually  called  King  Philip, 
youngest  son  of  Massassoit,  sachem  of  the  Pokanoket  Ind- 
ians of  Mass.,  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Alexander  1662,  when  he  visited  Plymouth 
and  promised  friendship  to  the  colonists,  but  in  1675  headed 
the  war  known  by  his  name,  in  which  13  towns  were  destroy- 
ed and  600  colonists  lost  their  lives.  He  was  killed  at  Mount 
Hope  Aug.  12, 1676,  by  a  party  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Church, 
after  his  tribe  had  been  nearly  annihilated. 

Philip  the  Bold,  b.  Jan.  15,  1342,  a  son  of  John,  king 
of  Fr.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1356), 
where  he  saved  his  father's  life.  Sept.  6,  1363,  King  John 
gave  him,  as  a  fief  of  the  Fr.  crown,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  powers  of  W. 
Europe.  During  the  minority  and  insanity  of  Charles  VI., 
P.  assumed  the  regency  of  Fr.,  which  involved  him  in  many 
feuds  with  his  brother  and  his  nephew,  but  which  he  held 
to  his  death,  Apr.  27,  1404. 

Philip  the  Good,  b.  at  Dijon  June  13, 1396.  a  grandson 
of  Philip  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father,  John  the  Fearless, 
as  duke  of  Burgundy  after  his  assassination  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau  in  1419.  In  order  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
father,  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  dauphin,  afterward  Charles  VII.,  P.  acknowledged  by 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  the  Eng.  king  as  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  Fr.  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles  "VI.  The 
arrogance  of  the  Eng.,  however,  provoked  him  afterward 
to  break  the  alliance,  and  in  1435  he  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  Charles  VII.  and  aided  him  in  expelling  the  Eng. 
from  Fr.  He  governed  his  possessions  with  great  wisdom, 
and  was  much  loved  by  his  subjects.  D.  June  15,  1467. 

Phlllp'pl,  an  anc.  town  of  Macedonia,  was  built,  or  at 
least  enlarged,  by  Philip,  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 
Here  the  battle  was  fought  in  42  B.  c.  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius  on  the  one  side  and  Antony  and  Octavianus  on  the 
other.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  routed. 

Phlllp'plans,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the,  was 
written  to  the  ch.  at  Philippi,  probably  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  Roman  imprisonment  (61-63  A.  D.)  It  is  not  theo- 
logical or  dogmatic,  but  a  generally  friendly  and  encourag- 
ing letter.  An  Epistle  of  St.  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  is 
extant  in  the  Gr. 

Phlllp'plcs,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  3  orations 
of  Demosthenes  against  King  Philip.  The  first  was  deliver- 
ed in  352  B.  c.,  the  second  in  344,  the  third  in  342.  The  14 
orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark  Antony  are  also  called  P. 
They  were  delivered  in  44  and  43  B.  c.  The  name  is  applied 
to  any  severe  personal  attack  in  speech  or  print. 

Philippine  (fil'ip-pin)  Islands,  a  group  of  about  1200 
islands,  situated  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  E.  and 
the  Chi.  Sea  to  the  W.,  and  forming  the  N.  part  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  largest  are  Luzon,  51,300  sq.  m. ;  Minda- 
nao, 25,000  :  Samar,  13,020  :  Mindoro,  12,600  ;  Panay,  11,330; 
Leyte,  10,080 ;  Negros,  Masbate,  and  Zebu.  The  total  area 
is  estimated  at  114,326  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  ^  is  under  Sp. 
rule  ;  the  rest  is  divided  into  small  independent  states  gov- 
erned by  native  chiefs.  Pop.  5,559,020.  The  P.  I.  are  of 
volcanic  origin.  Active  volcanoes  are  found  throughout 
the  whole  group,  but  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
mts.,  rising  to  a  height  of  7000  ft.,  are  covered  to  their  very 
tops  with  forests  of  immense  trees,  yielding  excellent  tim- 
ber and  many  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  wood.  On  the 
extensive  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  are  cultivated  abaca  or 
manila  hemp ;  tobacco,  which  the  Sp.  govt.  keeps  as  a 
monopoly ;  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
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pepper,  ginger,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cocoa,  etc.    The  animal 
and  mineral  kingdoms  are  splendidly  represented. 

The  P.  I.  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  and  a  few 
yrs.  after  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  whole  group. 
The  inhabs.  consist  partly  of  negroes,  who  live  in  the  in- 
terior, are  repulsive  in  aspect,  and  savage.  The  Malays  are 
R  Cath.,  settled  in  v.,  and  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing They  possess  many  fine  branches  of  industry,  and  they 
imitate  European  industry  with  great  success.  The  Chi. 
and  the  mestizoes,  generally  descending  from  Chi.  fathers 
and  native  mothers,  are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce. 
Very  few  Spaniards  reside  in  the  islands. 

Phil'ippins  [from  Philip  Pustoswiat,  one  of  their  former 
leader*]  or  Staroverskl  ("old-faith  men"),  a  sect  of 
Rus  origin  settled  since  1700  in  E.  Prus.  and  Lithuania. 
They  reject  oaths  and  the  priesthood,  refuse  to  do  military 
service  rebaptize  all  converts  from  other  sects,  and  have  a 
celibate  eldership.  They  cling  to  the  anc.  liturgy  of  the 
Rus  Ch  ,  which  has  been  officially  discountenanced  for  more 
than  200  vrs.  The  P.  are  a  branch  of  the  Raskolniks. 

Phllippop'olis,  town  of  European  Tur.,  eyalet  of 
\drianople,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Maritza,  which  here 
becomes  navigable.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  leather,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  and  banking 
business  It  is  rather  indifferently  built,  but  has  large  and 
well-stocked  bazaars.  The  surrounding  plain  is  fertile,  and 
produces  wine  and  rice.  Pop.  24,503. 

Phll'ips  (AMBROSE),  b.  in  Leicestershire,  Eng.,  about 
1671  grad  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  1696 ;  settled  in  Lond. 
as  a  writer ;  wrote  6  Pastorals,  which  appeared  in  Tpnson's 
Poetical  MisceUany;  produced  on  the  stage  3  tragedies.  The 
Distressed  Mother,  The  Briton,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter •  commenced  in  1718  a  serial  paper,  The  free-Thinker, 
which  attained  great  popularity  ;  sec.  to  the  primate  and 
to  the  chancellor  of  Ire.  1726 ;  member  of  the  Irish  Parl. ; 
registrar  to  the  prerogative  court  1734.  D.  June  8, 1749. 

PIiiriDsbur"-,  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  Moshannon 
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River,  20  m.  froufryrone.    Pop.  1870,  1086 ;  1880,  1779. 

Philis'tines,  a  people  who  occupied  the  b.  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  during  most  of  the  period  of  biblical  hist.,  and 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Israelites.  It  is 
inferred  that  they  were  later  invaders  who  came  from  Crete 
(Caphtor)  during  the  early  period  of  the  Judges.  Their  land 
was  the  low  plain  called  the  Shefelah,  and  their  superiority 
in  the  arts  of  war  several  times  enabled  them  to  conquer 
the  Israelites.  The  5  chief  cities  of  the  P..  Gaza,  Ashdod, 
Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  had  each  then -princes,  who 
were  united  in  a  confederacy.  Their  chief  divinities  were 
Dagon,  Ashtaroth,  and  Baal-Zebub.  They  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Israelites  in  successive  subjection  to  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, and  Egypt,  and  disappeared  altogether  from  hist,  pre- 
vious to  the  Chr.  era. 

Phil'lips  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  6, 
1719  grad.  at  Harvard  1735;  was  for  a  time  a  preacher; 
became  a  merchant  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  in i  1781  he 
founded  Phillips  Acad.  at  a  cost  of  8134,000;  gave  $3^000  to 
Phillips  \cad  ,  Andover,  and  liberal  sums  to  Dartmouth 
Coll  and"  Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.  D.  Apr.  21,  1795.  _ 

Phillips  (JOHN),  b.  at  Boston,  Nov.  26.1«0,  .grad.  at 
Harvard  1788 ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1809  a  judge  of 
common  pleas ;  State  senator  1803-23  pres  of  the  State 
senate  1813-23,  first  mayor  of  Boston  1822-23 ;  father  of  \\  en- 


jt-iiinips  (.OASIU^,  OK.,,  ~— .,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Feb  7  1751  grad.  at  Harvard  1771 ;  was  a  prominent  legis- 
lator of  Mass.,  in  whose  senate  he  sat  for  20  yrs.,  being  tor 
15  yrs.  its  pres. ;  was  a  judge  of  common  pleas  1,81-98,  and 
afterward  lieut.-gov. ;  was  a  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  the  prin.  founder  of  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass.  D. 

Fephiillpt  (STEPHEN  CLARENDON),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov. 
1, 1801,  grad.  at  Harvard  1819;  became  a  merchant  anda 
State  egislator ;  M.  C.  1834-38,  mayor  of  Salem  1838-42  Pres- 
idential elector  1840,  and  twice  a  Free-Soil  candidate  for  gov., 
beside  holding  various  public  offices ;  was  many  yrs  con- 
nected with  State  board  of  education.  D  June  ».«»•• 

Phillips  (WENDELL),  the  Tyrtaeus  of  the  anti-slavery 
cau'e  in  Amer.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1811,  is  the  son 
of  John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor  of  Boston,  and  was  sent  to 
Harvard,  from  which  he  grad.  in  1831 ;  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  and  after  completing  his  stud  es  m  that 
inst  in  1833  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1834.  The 
times  in  which  he  entered  upon  the  stage  were  clouded  with 
political  anxieties  of  the  most  serious  character  =  the  strug- 
gle was  already  begun  between  the  forces  of  liberty  ana 
slavery.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  his  clear-headed  ' cour- 
ageous, and  uncompromising  declaration  ot 
principles,  had  brought  that  struggle  about  and  taken is, 
bold  a  stand  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  end  until  one 
side  or  the  other  should  conquer.  In  1835 >  the  "J*£i  h2 
mob  "_so  called  because  it  was  set  on  foot,  and  even i  led,  by 
men  of  wealth  and  social  position-broke  into a  meeting. of 
the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  obliged  it  to  perse. 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  assisting  at ,  the  meeting ;  •* .a*  seized 
by  the  mob,  a  rope  was  put  about  his  body, he  was  araggea 
through  the  streets,  and  his  life  was  only  ^JredfYhphneeace 
terfuge  of  putting  him  in  jail  as  a  disturber  ot 
The  women  of  the  society  behaved  on  this  oocarionwlUi 
heroism.  W.  P.,  not  at  that  time  25  yrs.  of  age. .  wrtnes. 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  this  mob  of  gentle  icn,  an 


unions,  wnen   \\ .  r.,  in  a  maniy.  logical,  ami   yet  nery 
speech,  took  the  meeting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sauls  who 
held  the  clothes  of  the  slayers  of  the  martyrs  and  were  con- 
senting unto  their  death.    From  this  time  Mr.  P.  gave  up 
his  commission  as  a  lawyer.    In  taking  this  step  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  social  position  such  as  few  young  men  have  ever 
made  in  any  country.    With  unfailing  energy  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.    His  char- 
acteristics, as  a  speaker  were  a  logical,  lawyer-like  setting  out 
of  his  subject  and  great  closeness  in  his  argument.    He  had 
no  pathos,  nor  ever  tried  to  move  that  way :  he  had  not  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Eastern  gift  for  story-telling :  but  he  knew  well 
the  charm  of  anecdote,  of  illustrations  from  hist,  and  biog- 
raphy, and  his  speeches  were  rich  in  the  objective  charm 
that  comes  from  the  apt  introduction  of  these.   No  speaker 
was  more  welcome,  and  when  the  storm  of  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  was  somewhat  subsided,  no  name  was  surer  to 
draw  out  the  pop.  of  the  towns  to  the  lyceum  than  that  of 
W.  P.    In  New  York  and  Boston  he  was  always  sure  of  a 
crowded  house,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  speak  for  any 
cause  he  held   dear,  especially  for  temperance  and   for 
woman's  rights.    Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  Mr.  P.  has 
been  busier  than  before  in  the  lyceum.     Beside  temper- 
ance and  women's  rights,  he  has  lectured  often  and.  written 
much  on  finance,  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  and 
the  effort  to  secure  a  fairer  division  between  the  capitalist 
and  workmen  of  the  fruits  of  their  joint  toil.    He  has  ad- 
vocated prohibitory  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
liquors,  maintaining  that  thus  far  the  attempt  to  govern 
great  cities  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  has  been  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  dramshop.    He  has 
urged  that  the  national  banks  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
issue  bills,  and  that  the  govt.  furnish  all  the  national  cur- 
rency, separating  it  wholly  from  any  coin  basis,  and  let  the 
currency  rest  solely  on  the  credit  of  the  govt.   D.  Feb.  2, 1884. 
See  G.  W.  Curtis'  Fitneral  Oration.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Phillips  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Boston  Apr.  10,  1750,  was  a 
successful  merchant,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  and  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Sem. ;  lieut.-gov.  of  Mass.  1812-23.  D.  May  26, 1827. 

Phillips  (WILLIAM  WIRT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Montgomery  co., 
N  Y  Sept.  23,  1796,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1815 :  studied  at 
the  New  Brunswick  Sem. ;  became  pastor  of  the  Pearl  st. 
Presb  ch.,  New  York,  1818 ;  was  transferred  to  the  \\  all  st. 
ch  1826 ;  prominent  in  the  public  concerns  of  the  Presb. 
Ch  •  was  trustee  of  the  coll.  and  sem.  at  Princeton,  member 
of  the  council  of  the  New  York  Univ  pres.  of  the  board  < 
foreign  missions,  and  moderator  of  the  Gen.  Assembly  1835. 
D.  Mar.  20,  1865.  T 

Phll'lipsburg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  \v arren  co.,  >.  J., 
on  Del  River  opposite  Easton,  Pa.,  has  large  iron  manu- 
facture's. Pop.  1870.  5932  ;  1880,  7181.  . 

Phil'o  Judie'us,  b.  at  Alexandria  about  20  B.  c.,  spent 
his  whole  life  there,  except  2  journeys  he  made-one  to  Jeru 
salem,  and  one  to  Rome.    D.  about  50  A.  D.    Of  his  1 
little  is  known.    In  Alexandria  he  devoted  all  his  tn 
studies,  and  although  as  a  philos.  he. is  without  ongini 
genius,  and  as  an  author  without  original  style,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  situation  as  mediator  between  Gr.  and  Oriental 
wisdom,  between  Platonism  and  Judaism,  between  poly- 
theism and  monotheism,  gave  his  writings  a  great  influence 
iii  his  own  time,  and  makes  them  interesting  to  ours     Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  had  gathered  at 
Alexandria     But  having  come  into  close  contact  here  vutl 
Gr  civilization  and  Gr.  philos.,  it  became  difficult  for  them 
^•^^..^iror^e^^T^i^^^^ 


to  maintain  tneir  original  >  siwr  **  «*  «=  «- »- tWir 

They  naturally  endeavored  to  reconcile  that  which 
sacred  books  they  considered  as  divine  revelation  with  that 
which  in  the Gr speculation  they  felt  to  be  true     From  .this 
inter  m  xture  of  Gr.  and  Oriental  views  sprang  Gnosticism, 
,iind  that  school  of  Chr.  theol.  which  is  gen: 


the 


and  third  are  the  most  interesting  with  respec,  ^  ...„ , 
point     His  method  of  interpretation  is  the  allegorical. 

(^.c.)  as  leader  of  the  horse,  and  was  chosen  command. 
er-in-chief  of  the  Achaean  League 

Binder  sent  to  him  a 


tehA^^%™Xn^™*™<^™^^^ 

cause  of  woman  found  in  him  one  of  its  sturdiest  SUPPJ 

pr«     Air  P  made  his  first  distinguished  mark  as  an  ' 

in  1837.    A  meeting  had  been  called  to i  Boston  to  protest 


generally  been  t 

P.,  on  the  ground  that  its •  «"«*«*£ i^^TFonfo'scYobV  in 
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—(a)  water,  (6)  the  indefinite  (matter),  (e)  air,  and  (rf)  fire- 
as  the  origin  of  tilings.  Pythagoras,  an  Ionian  by  birth  and 
taiiRlit  in  its  school  of  P.,  founds  a  society  in  Lower  It., 
and  proclaims  numerical  harmony  as  his  principle.  The 
SaeatTc  school  (also  of  Lower  It.)  sets  uptbj  principle  of 
puiv  being  ;  it  included  Xenophanes,  Parmemdes,  and  Zeno. 
FmiHMloclfsof  Sic.  taught  that  love  and  hate  are  the  ulti- 
mate principles,  while  Anaxagoras  at  Athens  announced 
the  important  doctrine  that  Reason  (voO?)  arranges  and 
orders  all  things.  Leucippus  and  Democntus  of  Thrace 
founded  the  atomic  P.  The  Sophists,  of  whom  the  most 
important  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Prodicus,  dis- 
covered and  applied  the  principles  of  ratiocination,  or  the 
dependence  of  conviction  upon  grounds  or  reasons,  hoc- 
rates  investigated  universal,  seeking  ultimate  grounds  for 
conviction  in  order  to  establish  moral  principles  on  a  firm 
basis.  The  vovt  of  Anaxagoras  becomes  with  the  Sophists 
individual  reasoning— with  Socrates  universal  reason  as 
conscience.  Plato,  continuing  the  investigation,  finds  the 
theoretical  universal,  the  ideas  or  archetypes,  antecedent 
to  and  dominant  over  the  world  of  experience.  Aristotle 
finally,  takes  an  empirical  inventory  of  the  world,  and 
completes  the  demonstration  that  POVS  is  the  principle  of 
things  in  detail,  being  their  final  cause.  He  finds  that  all 
universals  are  phases  of  one  universal  Reason  (voOs  TTOIT/TUCOS), 
which  is  the  highest  principle.  His  doctrine  of  first  and 
second  entelechies  defines  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
this  absolute  Reason  and  the  grounds  of  the  immortality 
of  man.  He  maps  out  the  paths  of  the  several  particular 
sciences,  and  makes  important  investigations  in  many  of 
them.  His  pupils,  Eudemus  and  Theophrastus,  and  his 
commentators,  Alexander  of  Aphrodtsias,  Porphyry,  The- 
mi.stius,  and  Simplicius,  deserve  mention.  The  Stoic  school 
of  Zeno  of  Citium,  whose  system  is  ethical  in  its  tendency, 
the  school  of  Epicurus,  whose  system  is  an  atomic  mate- 
rialism, belong  to  the  decline  of  Gr.  P.  The  revival  of  Or. 
P.  at  Alexandria  after  the  Chr.  era  was  occasioned  by  the 
contact  of  Gr.  thought  with  Orientalism.  Alexandria  was 
the  focus  or  centre  for  the  E.  and  the  W.  Neo-Platonism,  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  struggle  to  define  the  relation  of  Gr.  thought 
to  spiritual  religion.  Its  distinguished  names  are  Ammomus 
Saccas,  Plotinus,  the  2  Origens,  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and 
Proclus.  In  the  9th  century  the  translation  of  the  writings 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  by  Scotus  Erigena  gave  rise  to 
scholasticism.  The  controversy  of  nominalism  and  realism, 
in  which  Roscellinus,  Anselm,  Abelard,  and  William  of 
Champeaux  were  the  chief  disputants,  occupied  the  first 
period  of  scholasticism.  The  mastery  of  Aristotle  and  the 
refutation  of  the  pantheistic  commentary  of  Averroes  were 
the  chief  business  of  the  second  period,  in  which  "appeared 
the  great  theols.  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Aristotle  be- 
came the  "precursor  Christ i  in  naturqlibus,"  as  John  the 
Baptist  "iw  qralultis."  Beside  Averroes  should  be  named 
Avicenna,  Alfarabi,  Alkendi,  and  Algazel  among  the  Ars., 
and  Avicembron,  Ben  David,  and  Moses  Maimonides  among 
the  Jewish  philos.  Roger  Bacon  and  William  of  Occam  did 
not  follow  the  prevailing  tendencies.  Nominalism  under 
Occam  destroyed  the  tendency  to  rationalize  the  dogma, 
and  scholasticism  went  down  altogether.  About  the  yr. 
1600  began  the  epoch  of  emancipation  from  authority, 
in  which  the  leading  spirits  were  Giordano  Bruno,  Francis 
Bacon,  and  Rene  Descartes.  The  first  of  these  attacked 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of  science  ;  the  sec- 
ond founded  the  empirical  method  of  philosophizing  ;  the 
third  completed  the  emancipation  from  scholasticism  by 
bringing  the  principles  of  P.  to  the  test  of  consciousness 
and  by  discarding  the  authority  of  tradition.  Thomas 
Hobbes  applied  Bacon's  principle  to  politics  ;  Geulincx  and 
Malebranche  explained  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  in 
the  Cartesian  dualism  ;  Spinoza  avoided  the  Cartesian  dual- 
ism altogether  by  adopting  the  principle  of  One  Substance, 
with  the  two  attributes,  thought  and  extension.  Locke  at- 
tempted a  critical  survey  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  cog- 
nize truth,  and  found  sense-perception  and  reflection  to  be 
the  sources  of  all  ideas.  Berkeley  drew  from  Locke's  doc- 
trine the  inference  that  we  know  only  ideas  and  not  the 
external  world.  Leibnitz  opposed  the  mechanical  system  of 
Descartes,  and  his  doctrines,  systematized  by  Wolf,  held 
sway  down  to  the  time  of  Kant.  David  Hume  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  chief  systems  of  P.  which  have  appeared 
daring  the  past  hundred  yrs.  His  criticism  on  the  idea  of 
causality,  reducing  it  to  the  mere  "habit  of  surveying 
things  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other,"  sapped  the 
foundations  of  all  dogmatic  P.  current  at  his  time  La 
Mettne,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condillac,  Diderot  D'Alem- 
bert,  Robinet  (who  anticipated  Darwinism  and  the  Spen- 
cerian  "  evolution  "),  and  Von  Holbaoh  are  noted  thinkers 
in  the  same  movement  in  Fr.  Lessing  began  the  struggle 
for  literary  independence  in  Ger.,  and  Kant  completed  the 
reaction  in  P.  and  freed  his  country  from  its  subservience 
to  Fr.  ideas.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  established  on  the 
ground  of  their  universality  and  necessity  the  a  priori 
character  of  causality  and  other  categories,  and  demon- 
strated the  self-activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception 
The  Critique  of  Practical  Season  showed  that  God,  free  will' 
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religion  and  morality,  and  the  insts.  founded  on  them  from 
the  attacks  of  scepticism,  but  they  denied  the  possibility  of 
theoretica  cognition  in  the  realm  of  objective  existence, 
.s  inability  the  later  schools  of  Ger.  P.  labored  to  re- 
moveF\chte's  Science  of  Knowledge  showed  in  a  systematic 
form  the  origin  of  the  categories  in  the  self-activity  of  the 
mind,  and  proved  that  the  will  is  therefore  presupposed 
everywhere  as  a  conditioning  factor  in  cognition.  The  sen- 
suous factor  of  knowledge  is  accordingly  subordinated,  and 
the  moral  world  is  almost  the  only  world  that  exists  for  Fich- 
te.  Schellmg,  however,  reacts  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 


lays  great  stress  on  the  evolution  of  unconscious  organism 
in  nature  and  human  hist.  The  central  object  of  his  system 
is  therefore  a?sthetic  art,  wherein  the  unconscious  reason 
reaches  its  completest  expression.  Hegel,  in  opposition  to 
Schelling's  tendency  to  emphasize  unconscious  evolution, 
endeavored  to  grasp  the  content  of  nature  and  mind  with 
self-conscious  method.  His  "  unity  of  thought  and  being  " 
means  that  universal  and  necessary  ideas,  being  the  logical 
conditions  of  the  world  of  experience,  are  as  objective  as 
they  are_  subjective,  any  denial  of  this  principle  being  self- 
contradictory,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  to  pronounce  a  priori 
upon  the  objective  possibility  of  existence— the  very  thing  it 
repudiates.  Hegel's  P.,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  takes  an  en- 
cyclopasdic  inventory  of  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  rec- 
onciling and  interpreting  all  phases.  Herbart  reproduces 
Leibnitz  as  modified  by  the  psychology  of  Kant  and  Fichte. 
His  school  is  prolific  in  distinguished  writers.  Lotze's  sys- 
tem is  an  independent  reproduction  of  Herbartianism. 
Trendelenburg's  system  is  based  chiefly  on  Aristotle.  Scho- 
penhauer's pessimism  has  exercised  much  influence  on  the 
recent  lit.  of  Ger.  The  ablest  It.  philos.  of  the  present  cen- 
tury are  Galluppi,  Rosmini,  Gioberti,  Mamiani  (who  pub- 
lishes at  Rome  a  journal  devoted  to  speculative  P.),  and 
the  Hegelians  Vera,  Mariano,  and  Spayenta.  In  Fr.,  Laro- 
miguiere,  Royer-Collard,  Maine  de  Biran.  Victor  Cousin, 
Jouffroy,  Paul  Janet,  Remusat,  represent  the  psychological 
tendency ;  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  the  socialistic ;  Comte,  Lit- 
tr6,  Taine,  the  positivist  direction.  The  Scotch  school  of 
Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  begins 
with  a  reaction  against  Hume,  and  tends  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  modified  Kantianism.  The  school  of  Locke  and 
Hume  is  represented  in  the  present  century  by  Stuart  Mill, 
Lewes,  Spencer,  and  others.  Ger.  P.  in  G.  Brit,  has  been 
introduced  and  interpreted  by  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Hutchi- 
son Stirling,  Jowett,  Flint,  T.  H.  Green,  Ferrier,  and  others. 
Amer.  P.  counts  (a)  in  its  theological  school  such  names  as 
Edwards,  Dwight,  Taylor,  Tappan,  and  Finney ;  (b)  in  its 
transcendentalist  school,  Marsh,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller, 

A.  B.  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  O.  A.  Brown- 
son  (who  became  a  "  Thomist  "),  and  F.  H.  Hedge  ;  (c)  in  its 
psychological  school  (after  the  Scotch  or  after  the  Fr.  eclec- 
tics), Porter,  McCosh.  Bowen,  and  Mahan  ;  (d)  in  its  school 
based  on  original  study  of  Kant  or  his  successors,  J.  B. 
Stallo,  L.  P.  Hickok,  C.  C.  Everett,  and  E.  Mulford. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Philosophy,  Moral.    See  MORAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

Phil'tre  [Gr.  ^tA^po*],  a  love-potion.  P.  were  much  used 
in  anc.  Gr.  and  Rome,  and  the  Thessalians  had  special  emi- 
nence in  their  preparation.  Many  of  their  ingredients  were 
harmless,  others  were  violent  poisons.  The  use  of  these 
potions  is  prevalent  in  almost  all  barbarous  and  half- 
civilized  lands. 

Phips  (Sir  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Woolwich,  Me.,  Feb.  2,  1651, 
was  one  of  a  family  of  26  children  by  one  mother ;  when  18 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shipbuilder  and  learned  to  read  ;  went 
in  1684  to  Eng.,  and  obtained  means  to  fit  out  a  vessel  to  re- 
cover the  silver  of  one  of  the  Sp.  plate-fleet  wrecked  off  the 
Bahamas,  but  was  not  successful  until  1687,  when  he  ob- 
tained treasure  worth  some  $1,500,000  (some  accounts  say 
§3,000,000),  for  which  he  got  some  $80,000,  beside  receiving 
knighthood  and  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  N.  Eng. ;  capt- 
ured Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  and  went  unsuccessfully  against 
Que. ;  was  the  first  royal  gov.  of  Mass.  1692-94 ;  built  the 
fort  of  Pemaquid,  Me.,  1692 ;  co-operated  with  Mather  in  the 
witchcraft  trials,  until  at  last  his  own  wife  was  accused  ; 
was  suddenly  called  to  Eng.  1694  to  answer  charges  against 
him.  D.  in  Lond.  Feb.  18,  1695. 

Phlogls'ton  [Gr.  <J>AOYI<TTOS,  "burnt,''  from  ^Aoytfcw. 
"  to  burn  "],  a  term  introduced  into  chem.  by  George  Ernest 
Stahl  in  1697.  Stahl's  P.  was  an  imponderable  principle 
contained  in  metals  and  combustible  bodies,  combustfon 
consisting  in  its  evolution.  Burnt  bodies  and  metallic 
oxides  were  "  dephlogisticated  "  bodies.  Incombustibility 
on  the  part  of  any  substance  indicated  that  it  had  been 
burned  and  had  lost  its  P.  The  phlogistic  theory  at  once 
took  a  deep  hold  upon  the  chemical  world,  which  it  retained 
for  nearly  a  century.  The  depth  of  this  hold  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  in  1774, 
called  his  new  and  wonderful  gas  "dephlogisticated  air." 

Phlox  [Gr.  <f>A6f ,  "flame"],  a  genus  of  a  few  annual 
and  nearly  30  perennial  herbs  of  the  order  Polemoniaceae, 
all  but  one  Siberian  species  N.  Amer.  There  are  many  fine 
artificial  varieties  in  flower-gardens,  all  natives  of  the  At- 
lantic U.  S. 

Phocse'a,  an  anc.  city  of  Asia  Minor,  an  Ionian  colony 
situated  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Cymaean  and  Her- 
maean  gulfs,  25  m.  N.  W.  of  Smyrna ;  its  inhabs.  were  the 
founders  of  Massilia  in  S.  Fr.,  Alalia  in  Corsica,  Rhegium  on 
the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  other  flourishing  settlements.  Un- 
able to  defend  themselves  against  the  Pers.,  they  brought 
their  women,  children,  and  property  on  board  their  ships, 
and  set  sail  for  Corsica. 

Phocldre.    See  SEAL. 

Phoclou,  t'o'she-on,  an  Athenian  general,  b.  about  402 

B.  c.,  commanded  against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  Eubcea, 
Megara,  Byzantium,  and  other  places.    In  politics  he  sided 
with  the  Macedonian  party.    After  the  death  of  Antipater 
he  became  implicated  in  the  intrigues  between  Cassander 
and  Pplysperchon,  fled  to  Phocis,  was  delivered  up  to  the 
Athenians,  who  condemned  him  to  take  poison  (317  B.  c.). 

Pho'cls,  an  anc.  division  of  Gr.  in  Hellas  proper,  was 
bounded  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  E.  by  Boeotia,  N.  by 
Doris,  and  W.  by  Locris.  It  was  very  mountainous,  and  its 
N.  E.  part  was  traversed  by  the  river  Cephissus.  Delphi, 
Elatea.  and  Cirrha  were  its  prin.  towns.  It  derived  its 
chief  historical  interest  from  the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi. 
But  a  verdict  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  ordered  the 
Phocians  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  used  a  tract  of  land  which 
belonged  to  the  oracle.  When  the  Phocians  refused  to  pay, 
a  10  yrs.'  war,  from  355  to  346  B.  c.,  broke  out,  in  which  they 
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at  last  were  conquered,  and  then  their  cities,  22  in  number, 
were  destroyed. 

Phoe'be-Bird,  orPewee,  a  well-known  fly-catcher  of 
the  U.  S.,  the  Sayonds  fuscus,  which  often  builds  under  old 
bridges,  mills,  and  at  other  points  near  the  water.  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  well-known  note,  whence  its  name 
is  derived. 

Phoebus.    See  APOLLO. 

Plioeiil'cla  [probably;  from  the  Gr.  <£oiVif  ,  "  a  palm 
tree''],  the  name  by  which  the  Grs.,  and  after  them  the 
Roms.  indicated  the  narrow  coast-land  between  the  mts.  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabs.  themselves 
called  their  country  Canaan,  "low  land."  It  was  hilly, 
much  broken  up  by  spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  rocky  and  barren 
in  some  places,  level  but  sandy  in  others,  and  nowhere 
specially  fitted  for  agriculture.  But  it  had  excellent  harbors 
and  a  most  favorable  situation  for  commercial  pursuits  ; 
and  these  natural  advantages  were  developed  by  the  teem- 
ing pop.  with  extraordinary  energy  and  success.  Wealthy 
cities,  which  extended  their  enterprises  over  the  whole 
known  world,  dotted  the  coast  from  N.  to  S.—  Tripolis 
(  Tarablvs),  Byblus,  called  by  the  Hebs.  Gebal  (Jebail),  Bery- 
tu's  (Beyroot),  Sidon  (Saida),  Tyre  (Sur),  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
Dor,  etc.  ;  and  several  of  these  cities,  such  as  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  formed  at  various  periods  powerful  empires. 

'Phoenix,  fe'niks  [Gr.  <f>oiVi£  ],  a  fabled  bird  of  Ar.,  men- 
tioned in  the  myths  of  many  Oriental  nations  as  living  500 
yrs.,  and  at  last  burning  himself  alive  upon  a  funeral-pyre 
of  myrrh  and  spices.  From  the  flames  arises  a  new  P.,  who 
incases  the  ashes  of  the  old  in  myrrh,  flies  with  them  to  He- 
liopolis  in  Egypt,  and  there  casts  the  ashes  into  the  flames. 

Phoenix,  cap.  of  Maricopa  co.,  Ari.,  on  Salt  River. 
Pop.  1880,  1708. 

Phce'nlxville,  R.  R.  June.,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  27J^  m. 
>".  W.  of  Phila.,  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with 
Schuylkill  River,  has  large  iron-works.  Pop.  1870,  5292; 
1880,  6682. 

Phonetics,  fo-net'iks,  the  science  of  speech-sounds, 
and  the  art  of  representing  their  combinations  by  writing. 

I.  Mode  of  Exciting  Resonance.—  (1)  "  Irrespirates,"  sounds 
independent  of  respiration,  which  may  or  may  not  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time  through  the  nose.   (2)  "  Inspirates," 
sounds  arising  from  drawing  in  air—  (a)  through  the  mouth 
only,  as  in  chirps,  whistles,  sobs,  gasps  ;  (b)  through  the 
nose  only,  as  in  snuffling,  or  (c)  through  both  nose  and 
mouth,  as  in  snoring.    (3)  "  Expirates,"  sounds  arising  from 
expelling  air  from  the  lungs,    (a)  "  Physems,"  or  bellows- 
actions  of  the  lungs.     (b)  "  Glottids,"  or  actions  of  the 
elastic  glottis,  which,  when  the  vocal  chords  forming  it  are 
wide  apart,  give  either  inaudible  breath  (physem  weak)  or 
"flatus"  —  that   is,  audible    breath    (physem   strong),    (c) 
"  Arytenads,"  or  actions  of  the  gristly  glottis,    (d)  "  Hisses," 
as  #,  sh.    (e)  "  Sonants,"  arising  from  driving  the  voice  into 
closed  cavities,  where  the  air  rapidly  becomes  too  con- 
densed to  sound.    (/)  "Buzzes,"  as  z,  zh.    (g)    "Vocals," 
as  I,  r.     (h)  "Vowels,"  arising  from  letting  the  voice  re- 
sound clearly  in  comparatively  unobstructed  cavities  of  the 
mouth  separately,  or  mouth  and  nose  combined,  which 
modify  the  original  quality  of  tone. 

II.  Fixed  forms  of  Resonance-  Cavities.—  (a)  "Oral  Vowel 
Positions,"  the  uvula,  being  pressed  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  shuts  off  the  nasal  cavities  ;  the  tongue,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  is  raised  to  different  heights  within  the 
mouth,  but  not  sufficiently  to  touch  the  palate  ;  the  throat 
^pharynx),  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  lengthened,  shortened, 
widened,  or  narrowed  ;  the  lips  are  more  or  less  closed  or 
opened  :  or  all  these  alterations  of  tongue,  throat,  and  lips 
are  variously  combined,    (b)  "  Orinasal  Vowel  Positions, 
the  nasal  passages  are  open  to  the  larynx  by  the  advance  of 
the  uvula,  and  the  various  membranes  of  the  nose  are  vari- 
ously brought  into  action,  at  the  same  time  that  the  various 
oral  vowel  positions  are  assumed,    (c)  "Oral  Consonani 
Positions  "  have  the  nasal  passages  cut  off,  as  for  oral  vowel 
positions,  and  either  entirely  obstruct  the  passage  of  air 
flatus  or  voice  ;  for  "  implodents,"  with  a  sound  due  to  im 
plosion  ;  and  for  "  sonants,"  or  is  only  adapted  for  hisses 
buzzes,  or  "  vocals  ;"  by  the  formation  of  narrow  or  choket 
passages,  or  the  introduction  of   a  vibrating  valve,    (a) 
"  Nasal  Consonant  Positions  "  have  the  nasal  passage  open 
but  the  mouth  (generally)  closed  as  for  mutes. 

III.  Changing  Forms  of  Resonance-  Cavities.—  (1)  If  while  a 
violin-string  is  bowed  the  stopping  finger  is  slid  on  the 
finger-board  from  the  nut  toward  the  bridge,  the  result  is  a 
series  of  musical  sounds,  changing  by  insensible  degrees 
The  first  and  last  sounds  may  or  may  not  be  of  sensible  dura 
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most  recent  investigations,  and  its  great  complication  would 
apparently  involve  immense  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  find 
a  method  of  representing  speech-sounds  to  the  eve.    But 
writing  is  a  very  anc.  invention,  and  the  inventors  had  not 
even  a  remote  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  speech-sounds 
are  produced.    The   process  originally  pursued  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  picture  to  its  name,  and  thence  to  the 
beginning  of  its  name.    At  an  early  period  the  Rom.  alpha- 
betic system  became  gen.  for  most   Aryan    langs.     The 
diverse  nature  of  the  selection  of  speech-sounds  and  sys- 
tems of  glides  and    accents  in  use  among  the  different 
ations  of  Europe  has  caused  the  Roman  letters  individu- 
lly  and  in  groups  to  have  different  significations  in  the 
everal  countries  using  them.    These  systems  of  writing 
vere  introduced    by  "  clerks "  (ecclesiastics),  who   were 
atisfied  with  a  rough  indication  of  the  sounds  of  words  at 
emote  periods  when  the  sounds  of  the  langs.  thus  reduced 
o  writing  were  different  from  those  now  in  use.    But  there 
vas  always  an  indisposition  to  make  any  changes  in  or- 
hography,  and  this  indisposition  has  increased  since  print- 
ng  became  widely  used.    Hence,  the  groups  of  letters  have 
n  many  instances  ceased  altogether  to  recall  the  sounds  of 
he  words.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  Eng.,  where  sign 
and  sound  are  so  practically  independent,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  education,  that  no  one  who  sees  an  Eng.  word 
'or  the  first  time  knows  how  to  speak  it,  and  no  one  who 
_iears  an  Eng.  word  for  the  first  time  knows  how  to  spell  it. 
The   consequence  is,  that  children  cannot  become  good 
•eaders  at  sight,  and  good  spellers  without  many  yrs.  of 
.nstruction,  which  wastes  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
acquiring  knowledge,  over  the  acquisition  of  an  imperfect 
power  of  handling  the  mere  tools  of  knowledge,  reading 
ind  writing. 

Missionary  enterprise  and  scientific  linguistics  have  raised 
the  question  of  a  universal  alphabet  capable  of  writing  all 
langs.  We  are  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  value,  number,  or  form  of  the  separate 
elementary  symbols  in  such  an  alphabet,  and  how  their 
combination  should  be  indicated.  In  the  mean  time  the 
question  of  particular  P.,  or  of  writing  the  sounds  of  a  par- 
ticular lang.  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  native  use,  is  com- 
paratively easy.  It  will  be  necessary  in  what  follows  to 
confine  attention  to  the  Eng.  lang.  We  have  to  remember 
that  no  2  speakers  pronounce  precisely  alike ;  that  words 
are  so  diversely  pronounced  in  different  parts  of  Eng.  and 
Amer.  that  key- words  alone  do  not  sufficiently  convey 
sounds  ;  and  that,  especially  in  vowels,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  only  classes,  and  not  individuals,  can  be  rep- 
resented. Also,  the  question  of  what  forms  an  element  is 
so  difficult  and  delicate  that  we  must  trench  upon  the  old 
solution  of  the  syllabary  by  using  combinations  or  groups 


. 

(2)  If  the  extreme  sounds  have  sensible  duration  and  the 
glide  is  short,  the  glide  becames  a  "slur."  (3)  When  no 
glide  or  slur  occurs,  there  is  a  "  break  "  or  silence  during 


change  of  position.    (4)  In  speech,  glides  and  slurs  are  th< 
cement  by  which  elements  are  bound  into  syllables.    ( 
"Force-glides"  arise  from  continuously  variable  bellows 
action  of  the  lungs ;  (6)  "  pitch  glides,"  from  continuou 
alterations,  chiefly  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords;  (« 
"glottal  glides,"  from  continuous  alterations  in  the  deg 
of  separation  of  the  vocal  chords,  changing  from  flatu 
through  whisper  to  voice,  and  conversely ;  (8)     arytei 
glides,"  from  continuous  changing  position  of  the  gristly 
glottis.    (9)  "  Vowel  glides  "  arise  from  passing  from  one 
vowel  position  to  another,  and  may  be  "  lip,"  "  tongue,    o 
"  throat  glides,"  separately  or  combined  2  or  3  together,  on 
results  being  "  diphthongs  "  and  "  fractures."    (10) 
glides"  arise  from  passing  from  a  consonant  to  a 
position,  and  conversely.    (11)  "Consonant  glides 
when  we  pass  from  one  consonant  position  to  another,  (i 
All  these  glides  give  rise  to  slurs.    (13)  "  Breaks      occu 
where  the  passage  of  breath  is  interrupted  by  some  si 
sion  of  expiration,  some  check  of  the  glottis,  or  some  mut< 
consonant.  .         ., 

The  above  analysis  of  speech  -  sounds  results  trom  tn 


requiring  new  types,  which  were  cut  for  several  foun 
This  I  have  now  abandoned,  and  since  1870  1  have  advocated 
an  alphabet  called  "  Glossic,"  adapted  to  every  fount  of 
Roman  or  fancy  types.  The  immediate  object  I  had  in  view 
was  to  create  a  system  of  writing  the  pronunciation  of  ! 
the  Eng.  dialects'by  one  alphabet,  based  on  prevailing  liter- 
ary usages.  The  secondary  object  was  to  provide  a  new 
orthography  for  Eng.,  to  remove  the  present  inconveniences, 
but  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  be  used  concurrently 
with  the  present  spelling  for  teaching  to  read  in  schools, 
and  that  by  its  legibility  to  all  present  readers  it  might  ob- 
viate the  fatal  necessity  of  learning  to  spell  in  the  old  waj  . 
Key  to  English  Olossic.-d)  Strong  long  vowels  :  ee,  befl, 
beet,  beat  ;  at,  bai't,  bait,  bate  ;  aa,  baa;  fcnrwi,  baa,  balm  ; 
au,  Wv,  caul,  call;  oa,  koa'l,  coal  :  oo,  ft»7  .cool.  ( 
Strong  short  stopped  vowels  :  t,  nif,  nit.  ki  ;  t,  net, 
net  ;  a,  not;  gnat  :  o,  not;  not,  knot  :  v  nyt;  nut  l*oj**  • 
foot  (3)  Weak  short  open  vowels  (distinguished  by  hav- 
ing no  accent  -mark  or  consonant  to  glide  to)  :  ee,  trt  Me, 
trochee;  i,  trifi,  witty  ;  ai,  rai'lwai,  railway  ;  at  t  avgvrt, 
august  adj.  (Avgust,  subst.)  :  oa,  nwdoa,  window;  oo, 
in-flooens,  influence.  (4)  Diphthongs  (each  representing  a 
large  genus^  :  aay,  aye  ;  ei,  heit,  height,  hight  \  oi,fml,  foil  , 
ou,fmil,  foul,  fowl;  eu,  fevd,  feud.  (5)  Glottid  :  h  hai 
hay.  (6)  Consonants  :  y,  yat;  yea  ;  yh,  yheii,  hew,  hue  ,  w, 
wai;  way,  weigh;  wh,  u-hai;  whey  ;  p,pee;  pea;  b,bte, 
bee;  t*T,  toe,  tow  :  d,  doa;  doe.  dough  :«*,.<*«•',  chest  ; 
j,  jes-t,  jest  ;  k,  tee'p,  keep  ;  g,  gat'p,  gape  ;  /,  fei  !  fie  !  ;  r,  r« 
vie-  ih  thin-,  thin;  dh.  dhen  ,  then  ;  #,  fieri,  seal;  z,ze*l, 
zeal  ;  sn,  mesh;  mesh  :  eh,  tnezh'ei;  measure.  (7)  Consonantal 
L  and  nasals  ;  /,  lai;  lay  ;  m,  mat;  may  ;  n,  not  nay,  neigl 
iw  siiwer  singer  :  nag,  ling-ger,  linger.  (8)  ^  ocal  L  and 
nasaTs^r/i/"  little;  »V  nth'm,  rhythm;  n  oa'jm,  open. 

re  orbt 


9) 


as  , 

Trilled  R  (distinguished  by  being  always  before  orbt 
ween  vowels  only)  :  rai;  ray  ;  meri,  merry  ;  mar  »,  marr>  . 
hwi   hurry-   okurence,  occurrence.    (9)  \ocal  I 
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and  specking.  Too  maik  dhi  riseevd  proanunsiaishen  oy 
litururi  Ingglish  aksesibl  too  aul  reederz,  proavmshel  and 
foren.  Meem.— Leev  dlii  oald  speling  untucht.  Introdeus 
along  seid  ov  dhi  oald  speling  a  neu  aurthografi,  kunsist- 
ing  enteirli  ov  dhi  oald  letters,  and  mainli  ov  dhi  oald  kom- 
binaishenz,  euzd  invairriabli  in  aulredi  familyer  sensez. 
Emploi  dhi  neu  speling  in  skoolz  too  teech  kleer  aartikeu- 
lalBDen  and  distingkt  reeding  in  boath  aurthografiz.  Alou 
eni  relter  too  reit  in  dhi  neu  speling  oanli  on  aul  okaizhenz 
widhout  loozing  kaast,  proaveided  hee  euzez  a  riseevd 
proanunsiaishen.  Dhat  is,  aknolej  dhi  neu  speling  konkurenth 
widh  dhi  oald.  [From  orig.  art.  inJSs  Univ.  Cyc.,byAi.Ex.  J. 
ELLIS,  F.  R.  S.] 

Pho'iiograph.  an  instrument  invented  in  1878  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  of  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  for  impressing  upon 
a  metallic  surface  an  exact  copy  of  the  vibratory  move- 
ments of  a  stretched  membrane  acted  on  by  sonorous  un- 
dulations in  the  air  ;  so  that,  by  using  this  impression  to 
react  upon  the  membrane  as  a  fiddle-bow  acts  upon  the 
string,  the  vibrations,  and  consequently  the  sounds,  are  re- 
produced in  their  original  order.  When  the  instrument 
is  used  to  record  articulate  sounds,  the  large  funnel  is 
removed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  placed  very  near  to 
the  membrane.  The  operator  then  turns  the  crank  uni- 
formly, and  enunciates  nis  words  in  a  bold  tone  while  turn- 
ing. The  record  being  completed,  the  mouthpiece  is  with- 
drawn from  the  cylinder,  and  the  crank  turned  backward 
until  the  original  position  is  reached.  The  mouthpiece  is 
then  restored  to  its  place,  the  large  funnel  attached  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  sound,  and  the  crank  is 
turned  forward  as  before.  The  words  previously  spoken 
by  the  operator  are  now  repeated  by  the  instrument  with 
all  their  peculiarities  of  accent,  emphasis,  and  pitch. 

Phoiiog'raphy  [Or.  <j><avri,  "sound,"  and  ypd<t>tiv,  to 
"  write  "],  or  Phonetic  Shorthand,  any  system  of  brief 
writing  which  expresses  more  or  less  fully  and  accurately 
the  vocal  elements  of  speech. 

The  Phonographic  Alphabet. — The  consonants,  with  their 
appropriate  signs  and  names,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The 
vowels  are  represented  by  means  of  dots  and  dashes,  and 
the  diphthongs  by  a  combination  of  2  dashes.  They  are 
written  by  the  side  of  a  consonant  stroke,  and  the  vowel- 
scale  is  made  extensive  by  giving  a  different  vowel-signifi- 
cance to  the  dot  or  dash  according  as  it  is  written  opposite 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  stroke.  The  vowels 
are  read  before  or  after  an  adjacent  consonant,  according 
as  they  are  written  before  or  after  perpendicular  or  inclined, 
or  above  or  below  horizontal  strokes.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

Modifications  of  the  Consonant  Strokes. — The  primary  con- 
sonant strokes  are  variously  modified  to  indicate  the  addi- 
tion of  other  consonants ;  thus,  a  small  initial  hook  indicates 
the  addition  of  I  or  r,  according  to  the  side  on  which  it  is 
written.  A  large  initial  hook  indicates  the  addition  Ir  (as  in 
ler,  lor,  lar),  or  rl  (as  in  rel,  ral,  etc.),  according  to  the  side 
on  which  it  is  written.  A  small  final  hook  indicates  the  ad- 


FIG.  1.  The  Consonant  Signs. 
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Additional  Consonant  Signs. 
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FIG.  2.  The  Vowel  Scale. 

1  'I  .1  "I  "I  J 

be.  nay.  are.  all.       own.  food. 

'I  'I  .1  "I  'I  J 

it.  pet.  pat.  not.         up.  toot. 
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FIG.  3.  The  Consonant  Strokes  variously  Modified. 
Initial  hooks.  Final  hooks.  Lengthening.  Widening. 


\     \     \ 
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p.  p-1.  p-r.  p-lr.  p-rl.  p-f-v.         p-n.         p-shn.         p-tive.  b-d.  b-dr.  m-p-b. 

The  iss  circle,  ses  circle,  steh  and  ster  loops,  initially  and  finally : 


s-pl.       s-pr.       ss-p. 


pf-s.      p-ns.       p-ss.      pn-ss.       p-st.       p-str.      p-nst.    p-ustr.    st-p. 


st-pr. 


FIG.  4. 

Phrase-Writing. 


Word-Signs.  Phrase-Sign. 


J 


ply,  comply,   bent,  incumbent,     when,    whensoever.     I  am    sure,    sir.    I  am  sure  sir.    by.    be.  to  be.   possibility,  in  their  own. 
FIG.  6.  The  Corresponding  Style.  The  Reporting  Style. 

'    ^  >      i  . 

a 


The    harmony     of  the     spheres. 


Dear  sir :  Your  received : 
favor 


con-  noted, 
tents 


dition  of  the  sound  of  /,  v,  or  n ;  and  a  large  final  hook  the 
addition  of  din  (tion,  sion,  cion,  dan,  etc.)  or  live,  according 
to  the  side  on  which  it  is  written.  The  iss  circle  when  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke  (hooked  or  not)  implies  that 
the  stroke  is  preceded  by  s  ;  when  written  at  the  end  of  a 
stroke  (hooked  or  not),  that  the  stroke  is  followed  by  s. 
The  ses  circle  occurring  initially  or  finally  implies  the  pre- 
cedence or  succedence  of  cis,  ces,  sis,  ses,  sus,  sas,  etc.  The 
steh  loop  initially  or  finally  indicates  st.  The  ster  loop  indi- 
cates str  (as  in  ster,  stor,  etc.),  but  is  not  written  initially. 
These  circles  and  loops  when  written  finally,  on  the  side  of 
the  n  hook  (by  making  the  hook  into  a  circle  or  loop),  signify 
the  addition  to  the  stroke,  of  n-s,  n-ses,  cis,  etc.,  n-st  or  n-str. 
The  sound  of  s  may  be  added  to  a  stroke  modified  by  an  / 
hook  by  writing  the  iss  circle  within  the  hook.  S  may  be 
made  to  precede  a  stroke  modified  by  an  I  or  r  hook  by 
writing  the  iss  circle  within  the  I  hook,  or  by  making  the  r 
hook  into  a  circle.  By  halving  a  stroke  (writing  it  half 
length)  t  or  d  is  added,  according  as  the  stroke  is  light  or 
heavy ;  by  lengthening  (writing  it  double  length)  tr,  dr,  thr 
or  Ihr  is  added,  according  as  the  stroke  is  light  or  heavy  • 
by  widening,  p  or  b  is  added.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
Expedients  for  increasing  Speed.—  Various  other  expedients 


I  will  state  this  propo-  again,    as  it  is  un- 

sition      sir,        doubtedly 

important. 


are  made  use  of,  as  an  initial  dot  or  tick  or  small  circle  to 
imply  a  prefix,  as  con,  com,  cog,  circum,  contra,  self-con,  or 
self -com  ;  a  final  dot  or  tick  (light  or  heavy),  or  circle,  to  in- 
dicate the  imperfect  participle  of  verbs,  an  adverbial  or 
other  affix,  as  ing,  ings,  ing  -the,  a,  an,  or  ly ;  self,  selves, 
bleness,  fulness,  etc.  Other  affixes  are  indicated  by  an  ab- 
breviated termination,  as  sv  for  "soever"  in  whosoever, 
•whensoever,  etc.  By  "nearness"  (writing  two  words  near 
together)  the  omission  of  the  connecting  preposition  "  of," 
or  of  the  prepositional  phrases  "  of  the,"  "  of  a,"  is  implied. 
An  outline  just  touching  the  under  side  of  the  line  of  writing 
implies  the  precedence  of  "  to,"  or  "  two."  (See  Fig.  4.) 

Two  other  expedients  for  increasing  speed  remain  to  be 
noticed— phrase-writing  and  word-signs.  By  phrase-writing 
is  meant  the  junction  of  several  words  without  lifting  the 
pen.  The  junction  of  words  does  not  diminish,  but  rather 
increases,  the  legibility  of  the  writing  where  the  words  are 
grammatically  closely  related,  as  in  the  phrase  "  I  am  cer- 
tain." By  word-sign  is  meant  a  primary  character,  simple 
or  modified,  which  is  memorized  as  an  arbitrary  and  abbre- 
viated expression  of  a  certain  word  or  words.  (See  Fig.  3.) 

The  average  rate  of  public  speaking  is  about  120  words  per 
minute.  To  acquire  this  speed  the  phonographic  student 
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needs  to  devote  to  the  art  about  1  yr.  of  practice  of  2  or  3 
hours  daily.  The  impassioned  utterances  of  public  orators 
sometimes  reach  as  high  as  250  words  per  minute.  Fig  5 
illustrates  the  corresponding  and  reporting  styles  of  P.  (See 
also  STENOGRAPHY.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc.,  by  \ 
JOHN  FRANCIS  MEYER.] 

Phor'mlon,  a  celebrated  Athenian  gen.,  b.  of  a  distin- 
guished family  ;  was  sent  in  440  B.  c.  with  reinforcements  to 
the  Athenian  troops  blockading  Samos,  and  in  432  he  com- 
manded the  troops  which  were  sent  to  reinforce  Callias, 
besieging  Potidaea.  Here,  after  completing  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  city,  he  led  the  rest  of  his  troops  against  the  Cal- 
cidians.  In  430  he  led  the  Acarnanians  against  the  Am- 
braciots,  and  in  the  same  yr.  he  was  sent  with  20  ships  to 
Naupactus,  to  stop  all  vessels  bound  for  Corinth.  A  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  was  sent  out  to  help  the  Corinthians,  but  P. 
defeated  the  enemy  in  2  engagements. 


to 

Carbot  _^ 

chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gase's,  mixed"  and  exposed  to 
sunshine,  unite  without  explosion,  the  greenish  color  of  the 
chlorine  disappearing,  and  the  vol.  of  the  product  (if  the 
atmospheric  pressure  has  access  to  it)  becoming  exactly  % 
that  of  the  mixture.  P.  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  an  odor  more 
suffocating  and  unpleasant  than  chlorine  gas  itself,  drawing 
tears  from  the  eyes.  It  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  though 
contact  with  water  decomposes  it.  It  has  acid  characters 
and  reddens  litmus.  Water  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of 
muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

Phos'phates,  compounds,  with  basic  bodies,  of  the 
phosphoric  anhydride.  Of  all  classes  of  the  oxygen-salts  as 
yet  studied  by  chemists,  this  class  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  complexities.  This  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  hydrates  of  phosphoric  pentoxide,  which 
contain  the  latter  in  such  molecular  forms  as  to  possess 
different  basicities,  corresponding  to  the  water  in  each 
hvdrate.  Moreover,  even  among  the  ordinary  or  orthophos- 
phates, complexity,  or  at  least  great  multiplicity  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  3  molecules  of  base  are  interchange- 
able— that  is,  in  normal  or  neutral  orthophosphates  there 
may  be  3  of  one  base,  or  2  of  one  and  one  of  another,  or 
one  each  of  3  different  bases.  Of  the  orthophosphates,  the 
following  possess  importance : 

Ordinary  Phosphate  of  Soda,  Twenty-four  Hydrate  of  Mono- 
hydric  disodic  orthophosphate. — This  is  the  common  commer- 
cial salt.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  blood  and  found  in  urine. 
It  is  prepared  commercially  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  the  crude  phosphoric  acid  obtained 
from  bones,  and  crystallizing.  It  forms  fine  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  oblique  rhombic  in  form.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  it  undergoes  rapid  efflorescence.  Its  taste  is  saline 
like  common  salt ;  alkaline  to  test-paper ;  soluble  in  4  parts 
of  cold  and  half  as  much  boiling  water. 

IRcrotcomic  Salt,  also  called  Phosphorus  Salt,  Octohydrateof 
monohydric  monosodic  monammonic  orthophosphate,  is  found 
abundantly  in  putrid  urine,  and  as  stercorite  in  guano. 

Strumte  is  another  mineral  P.  from  guano,  which  seems  to 
be  monammonic  dimagnesic  orthophosphate,  identical' with  the 
precipitate  formed  by  a  solution  of  microcosmic  salt  in  a 
magnesic  solution,  the_  form  in  which  magnesia  is  determin- 
ed in  chemical  analysis. 

Tricalcic  Phosphate — Bone-earth.  —  This  compound  is  the 
most  important  of  the  phosphorus  compounds,  and  the 
source  of  all  the  rest.  (See  BONE,  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 
OF,  and  OSSEIN.) 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  which  is  so  important  an  artificial 
fertilizing  material,  is  prepared  by  treating  ground  bones 
with  a  somewhat  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  contains,  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  an  acid  calcic  orthophosphate. 

Phosphate  of  Alumina  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
icarettite,  which  is  the  dodecahydrate  of  trialuminic  diortho- 
phosphate  ;  turquoise,  another  mineral,  is  pentahydrate  of 
dialuminic  orthophosphate,  stained  to  the  peculiar  green  color 
with  cupric  phosphate. 

Phosphates  of  Iron  occur  native.  The  mineral  vivianite  is 
trihydrate  of  triferrous  orthophosphate.  Magnificent  crystals 
are  found  in  the  greensand  formation  of  N.  J.  Cacoxenite 
is  a  hydrated  diferric  orthophosphate,  and  there  are  several 
others.  The  ortnophosphates  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  P. 
of  lime,  are  almost  universally  diffused,  in  more  or  less 
minute  proportion,  throughout  all  rocks  and  soils. 

Phosphate  of  Lead  occurs  native,  in  combination  with 
chloride  of  lead,  in  the  beautiful  mineral  species  pyromor- 
phite,  3  molecules  of  triplumbic  orthophosphate  to  1  molecule 
of  plumbic  dichloride. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  animal  framework  or  skeleton 
is  built  mainly  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  P.  become  almost  of 
paramount  importance  as  mineral  constituents  of  the  food 
of  man,  and  within  the  last  20  yrs.  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  P.  as  ingredients  of  human  food.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ.  PH.  D.] 

Phosphores'cence,  a  term  applied  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  chemical  or  physico-chemical  phenomena,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  which  light,  resulting  from  some  process 
within  the  body  that  emits  it,  is  unaccompanied  by  heat,  or 
at  least  bv  an  amount  of  heat  perceptible  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  word  is  derived  from  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  Ac'lds.  Phosphoric  pentoxide  or  an- 
hydride combines  with  water  in  a  number  of  different  pro- 
portions ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  several  of  these 
hydrates,  that  when  the  water  in  them  is  displaced  by  a 
metallic  oxide  to  form  a  salt,  the  nature  of  the  salt  varies 
with  the  hydrate,  its  basicity  being  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  water  in  the  latter.  No  other 
acidogenic  oxide  has  this  character  so  far  as  known. 

Phosphor'lc  Anhy'drlde  (Phosphoric  Pentoxide)  is 
the  product  of  the  burning  of  pnosphorus  with  flame  m  the 
air.  It  appears  as  a  white  smoke. 

Pliosplior'osoope,  a  device  invented  byE.  Becquerel 


for  showing  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  in  bodies 
which  shine  but  for  a  very  minute  portion  of  time  after 
their  insulation.  By  suitable  perforations  in  a  disk  revolv- 
ing over  a  box  in  which  is  the  substance  to  be  examined 
sunlight  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  and  to  be  cut  off  baton 
the  observer  can  see  it  through  another  aperture.  Bvgivin" 
to  the  disk  a  sufficiently  rapid  rotation  observations  may  In- 
made  after  an  interval  of  less  than  '.'400  of  a  second  a'fter 
light  has  ceased  to  shine  upon  the  substance 

Phos'phorous  Anhy'drlde  and  Phos'phttes. 
Phosphorous  trioxide  is  formed  when  phosphorus  undergoes 
slow  combustion,  without  flame,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
in  perfectly  dry  air.  It  forms  volatile  white  'flakes  having 
an  alliaceous  odor  and  highly  deliquescent.  It  combines 
with  water,  with  a  hissing  noise,  to  form  phosphorous  acid 

Phosphorus  [Gr.  «<is,  "light,"  and  *op6*.  "bringing," 
from  <t>epuv,  to  "bring"],  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  one  of  those  most 
essential  to  animal  life.  It  was  discovered  more  than  200 
yrs.  ago,  in  1669,  by  Brandt  of  Hamburg,  who  obtained  it  in 
experimenting  on  the  distillation  of  extract  of  urine  with 
charcoal.  In  1740  Marggraf  identified  phosphoric  acid  as  a 
peculiar  acid.  Gahn  in  1769  proved  that  bones  contain  this 
acid,  and  Scheele  discovered  how  to  prepare  it  from  them. 
P.  is  now  manufactured  by  first  making  from  bones  a  sol- 
uble acid  phosphate  of  lime  through  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  mixing  and  distilling  this  with  charcoal  in  earthen 
retorts  at  a  red  heat.  Bone-ash  contains  nearly 20  percent, 
of  P.,  this  being  the  precise  proportion  in  pure  tricalcic  phos- 


of  apparatus, 

the  health  of  the  operatives,  these  facts  much  enhancing 
the  cost  of  P.  The  importance  of  this  product  to  man  is, 
however,  so  great— chiefly  as  a  material  for  making  matches 
—that  the  production  is  carried  on  on  a  very  large  scale  and 
with  great  skill  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  P.  is  a  com- 
paratively cheap  and  quite  abundant  article  of  commerce. 
Common  commercial  P.  is  a  slightly  yellowish  body  of  wax- 
like  consistence,  and  translucent.  It  is  generally  cast  into 
the  form  of  sticks,  which,  on  account  of  their  dangerous 
inflammability,  must  be  preserved  under  water. 

Phosphorus  Bronze.  This  term  is  used  to  designate 
a  bronze  or  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  with  which  a  small 
amount  of  phosphorus  —  less  than  2  per  cent. —has  been 
combined.  The  discovery  was  made  about  the  beginning 
of  1871  by  MM.  Montefiori,  Levi.  and  Keuzel. 

Phosphorus,  Medicinal  ITses  of.  Pure  P.  is  lo- 
cally an  intense  irritant  and  caustic  to  animal  tissues,  and 
taken  internally  is  a  virulent  poison,  whether  in  large  single 
dose  or  in  repeated  administration  of  small  quantities. 
Given  medicinally  in  doses  of  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain, 
P.  is  sometimes  of  benefit  in  conditions  of  nervous  debility, 
and  especially  in  neuralgias.  Under  its  use  the  patient's 
general  state  may  improve  and  the  special  morbid  symp- 
toms abate.  A  hypothetical  explanation  of  these  thera- 
peutic effects  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a  phosphorized 
fat  as  a  normal  ingredient  of  nerve  substance.  In  nervous 
exhaustion  this  is  supposed  to  be  deficient,  and  the  giving 
of  P.  is  assumed  to  supply  the  want.  P.  is  most  commonly 
given  in  pUl  form,  the  minute  dose  being  dissolved  by 
warmth  in  some  form  of  fat  which  concretes  on  cooling.  It 
may  also  be  given  in  solution  in  appropriate  fluid  mixture, 
but  most  of  these  solutions  have  a  very  offensive  taste. 

Photlns,  fo'she-us,  held  a  high  position  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Byzantine  govt.,  when  in  858  he  was  hurried 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  6  days, 
and  on  the  7th  installed  by  the  emp..  Michael  III.,  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
the  Rom.  and  the  Constantinopolitan  sees  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  newly  converted  Bulgarians.  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  deposed  and  excommunicated  him.  For  the 
sake  of  self-defence,  P.  gave  the  conflict  a  doctrinal  turn, 
and  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (867)  condemned  and  ex- 
communicated Pope  Nicholas  I.  because  he  held  heretical 
views,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  schism  between 
the  E  and  W.  chs.  In  867,  when  Basilius  the  Macedonian 
succeeded  Michael  III.,  P.  was  bereft  of  his  office  and  sent 
into  exile,  and  Ignatius  was  reinstated  :  but  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius  he  returned  to  Constantinople  and  was  once 
more  placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  In  886  Leo  the 
Philosopher  again  exiled  him,  and  he  d.  a  few  yrs  .after  in 
an  Armenian  monastery.  Wrote  Myriobiblon  or  BMtotheca, 
Lexicon,  Kamocanon,  and  letters. 

Pho'togeiie  [Gr.  *<i«,  "  light."  and  ytwa«.v,  to  pro- 
duce "],  the  Ger.  term  for  the  portion  of  shale,  coal,  or  pe- 
troleum oil  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Photographic  Engraving.    See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pho'tograph*  In  Printing  Ink,  or  Art'otypes. 
The  great  drawback  with  photographs  produced  by  placing 
paper  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  contact  with  a  nega- 
tive and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  light,  which  changes 
the  color  of  the  silvered  paper  and  makes  the  picture,  is 
their  liability  to  fade.  By  the  artotype  this  fault  is  rem- 
edied by  means  of  printing  ink  in  the  following  manner 
A  plate  of  glass  coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  negative  and  exposed 
the  action  of  light.  The  effect  of  light  on  gelatine  is  to 
make  it  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  the  glass  plate,  after 
being  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  action  of  light,  is 
soaked  in  water,  the  picture  is  found  impressed  on  the 
nlate  Thus  a  printing  plate  is  prepared  which,  by  the  ap- 
plfcation  of  printing  ink  and  the  printing-press,  produces 

"'p^K'raphy    [Gr.  «k.    "light."   and    **«**» 

-write-        This  art  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 

nresent  century     In  1802  Thomas  Wedgwood,  an  Enghsh- 

n    first  produced   photographic   pictures  bv  exposing 

apeVimpreKed "with  nitrate  of  silver  to  sunlight  under 

usUhou^ue  or  similar  dark  object.    Davy  succeeded  in  ob- 
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taining  copies  of  objects  by  combining  the  solar  microscope 
with  a  camera  obscura.  In  1814  Nicephore  Niepce  of  Cha- 
lons succeeded  in  taking  pictures  in  a  camera  by  exposing 
for  hours  a  silvered  plate  of  copper  coated  with  asphaltum 
dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender.  Daguerre,  his  associate  for 
some  yrs.,  exposed  a  polished  silver  plate,  coated  with  iodide 
by  means  of  iodine  vapors,  to  the  light  in  a  camera ;  no 
image  was  visible  until  the  plate  was  exposed  to  vapors  of 
mercury,  when  that  metal  was  precipitated  upon  the  parts 
most  affected  by  the  light.  The  superfluous  silver  iodide 
was  removed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  1841  Talbot  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  paper  negative  in  the  camera  by  using 
paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  silver,  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, and  gallic  acid,  and  developing  with  a  mixture  of  the  2 
latter  agents.  In  1847  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  substituted  glass 
coated  with  albumen  containing  iodide  of  potassium.  In 
1850  Legray  attempted,  and  in  1851  Archer  and  Fry  of  Eng. 
made  a  more  successful  effort,  to  replace  the  albumen  with 
collodion.  The  paper  used  for  positives  was  improved  by 
being  coated  with  albumen,  and  through  several  more  or 
less  important  inventions  P.  became  established  as  an  art. 
Barreswil,  Lemercier,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  others  in- 
troduced processes  for  using  lithographic  stone  and  steel 
plates  coated  with  asphaltum,  exposed  under  negatives, 
treated  with  solvents  to  remove  the  unaltered  asphaltum, 
and  then  with  acids  to  etch  the  plates  so  that  they  could  be 
used  with  ink  for  printing  impressions.  Mungo  Penton, 
Talbot,  Pretsch,  and  Poitevin  laid  the  foundation  for  some 
of  the  most  important  photographic  processes.  Lubeck  in 
1810  showed  that  chloride  of.  silver  assumes  different  colors 
in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  Becquerel  in  1847 
found  that  a  plate  of  silver,  immersed  in  metallic  chlorides 
and  exposed  under  colored  glasses,  receives  an  impression 
which  it  retains  while  kept  in  the  dark.  Heliochromy,  or 
the  production  of  colors  by  sunlight,  is  therefore  possible, 
but  no  way  of  fixing  these  colors  is  known. 

The  first  step  in  the  ordinary  photographic  process  is  to 
obtain  a  negative.  The  cameras  used  consist  of  a  dark  box, 
capable  of  being  drawn  out,  so  that  a  prepared  plate  at  the 
rear  can  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  a  lens  in  the  front. 
This  lens  for  portraits  must  be  able  to  concentrate  a  strong 
light  on  the  plate  ;  it  must  also  give  as  perfectly  flat  and  sharp 
a  picture  as  possible.  The  glass  plate  being  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  acid,  and  then  with  ammonia  or  otherwise, 
is  coated  with  collodion.  The  collodion  plate  is  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  previously  saturat- 
ed with  iodide  of  silver,  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  formed  during  the  immersion  on  the  collodion 
plate.  The  wet  plate  is  now  inclosed  in  a  dark  case  and 
placed  in  the  camera,  where  it  is  exposed  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  the  light.  The  plate  is  removed  to  the  dark  room 
and  a  developer  poured  over  it,  and  left  until  the  details  of 
the  picture  are  all  visible,  when  it  is  washed  off.  Generally 
a  negative  is  not  intense  enough,  and  then  it  is  intensified 
by  pouring  over  it  some  more  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  solu- 
tion with  a  little  acetic  acid  and  very  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  then  washed,  and  fixed  in  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  unchanged 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  The  fixed  negative  is  dried 
and  varnished,  and  is  then  ready  for  furnishing  the  positive. 
To  obtain  the  positive  picture  the  negative  is  placed  upon 
albumenized  paper,  previously  impregnated  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  then  floated  in  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  dried.  The  two  are  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
the  silver  salts  on  the  paper  are  darkened  by  the  light  which 
passes  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative.  The 
result  is  a  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  in  their 
proper  places,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  fix  this  picture  by 
dissolving  the  superfluous  silver  salt  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda._  By  this  operation  the  purplish-brown  color  of  the 
positive  is  changed  to  a  disagreeable  yellowish  -  brown, 
which  is  remedied  by  toning  in  a  gold  bath  before  fixing. 
The  picture  thereby  acquires  a  better  color,  and  is  more 
durable  on  account  of  the  gold  surface  obtained.  Chloride 
of  gold,  generally  combined  with  chloride  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  is  used  for  toning,  and  the  color  produced  will  vary 
according  to  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  bath.  After 
being  fixed,  the  positive  is  well  washed,  mounted,  and  cal- 
endered. By  using  developers  with  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  nitric  acid,  with  a  suitable  collodion  and  short 
exposure,  positives  can  be  taken  at  once  in  the  camera, 
either  on  glass,  afterward  coated  on  the  back  with  black 
varnish,  or  on  plates  of  dark  glass  or  of  iron  faced  with 
black  varnish.  These  are  called  ambrotypes  and  melaino- 
types  Transparent  positives  on  glass  can  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  paper  a  plate  of  glass  properly  prepared 
with  sensitized  collodion.  Stereoscopic  pictures  are  taken 
with  cameras  having  2  lenses,  about  2^  inches  apart  or  bv 
moving  the  single-lens  camera  a  little  to  one  side  after  tak- 
ing the  first  picture.  Negatives  of  very  minute  objects  in 
enlarged  size  are  taken  with  the  microscope  by  inserting 
the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument  into  the  camera  and  throw- 
ing the  image  of  the  strongly  illuminated  object  on  the  pre- 
pared plate  without  the  intervention  of  the  usual  camera 
objective.  Photographs  of  astronomical  objects  are  taken 
by  substituting  for  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  a  prepared 
plate,  which  receives  at  once  the  image  thrown  on  it  by  the 
object-glass  or  this  image  enlarged  by  the  intervention  of 
a  lens  of  short  focus.  Microscopic  photographs  are  obtained 
focaf  distP  aphlng  a  negative  with  a  lens  of  verv  short 

Some  of  the  most  important  accessary  processes  of  P 
depend  upon  the  following  facts  :  If  gelatine  impregnated 
with  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonium  is  exposed  to  the 
light  it  loses  its  properties  of  swelling  in  cold  water  and  of 
dissolving  m  warm  water.  Talbot  discovered  this,  and  em- 

23™vlt;  to  PToduce  steel  engravings,  by  coating  the  steel 
with  chromatized  gelatine,  exposing  it  under  a  negative 
dissolving  out  the  unchanged  gelatine,  and  etching  the 
plate  where  it  was  thus  exposed.  Pretsch  by  copyin-  urder 


a  positive  obtained  a  film  in  relief,  which  he  reproduced 
with  copper  by  the  galvanic  battery,  and  used  for  printing. 
Pigment  prints  are  made  by  coating  paper  with  chromatized 
gelatine,  colored  with  any  desired  pigment,  and  exposing  it 
under  a  negative.  The  gelatine  film  is  then  dampened, 
placed  on  a  smooth  zinc  plate,  and  when  dry  immersed  in 
warm  water.  This  removes  the  paper,  and  the  gelatine 
film  is  then  transferred  to  glue-paper.  As  the  gelatine  is 
affected  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  the  half-tones  are  preserved.  Monochromatic 
pictures  are  thus  reproduced  in  their  original  colors, 
sketches  of  the  old  masters  being  especially  so  copied.  By 
exposing  a  simple  chromatized  gelatine  film,  resting  on 
collodion,  under  a  negative,  dissolving  out  the  unchanged, 
gelatine  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  relief  thus  obtained 
to  become  very  hard  by  drying,  and  then  placing  it  on  a 
lead  plate  under  a  strong  press,  Woodbury  obtains  a  print- 
ing plate.  On  this  is  poured  warm  colored  gelatine  solu- 
tion, upon  which  is  placed  calendered  paper,  and  the  gel- 
atine adhering  to  this  in  layers  of  different  thickness 
produces  a  perfect  representation  of  the  half-tones.  This 
process  is  called  "relief  printing."  Asser  and  Osborne  ob- 
tain photolithographs  by  exposing  under  a  negative  chro- 
matized gelatine  paper,  which  then  only  absorbs  lithographio 
ink  where  the  light  has  worked  ;  the  paper  is  then  washed 
and  applied  to  a  lithographic  stone,  which  absorbs  the  ink 
and  can  be  used  for  printing.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  PKOF.  H.  B.  CORNWALL.] 

Photolithography.    See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photom'eter  [Gr.  <f>o>s,  "  light,"  and  nerpov,  •"  meas- 
ure "],  an  instrument  for  comparing  the  intensity  of  any 
light  with  that  of  another  assumed  as  a  standard.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  most  of  these  P.  are  constructed  depends 
upon  the  law  that  "  the  intensity  of  light  emanating  from  a 
point  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
light  from  the  object  illuminated."  Among  those  deserving 
consideration  are  the  following : 

Masson's  Electro-Photometer,  especially  adapted  for  com- 
paring lights  of  different  colors,  consists  of  a  circular  disk 
divided  into  black  and  white  sectors  which  is  revolved  by 
clock-work  at  the  rate  of  250  to  300  turns  per  second.  When 
illuminated  by  a  constant  light  it  appears  gray,  but  when 
illuminated  by  the  electric  spark  the  sectors  are  visible  as  if 
it  were  at  rest.  If  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  spark 
is  diminished,  or  the  illumination  from  the  constant  source 
of  light  is  increased,  a  point  is  finally  reached  at  which  the 
light  from  the  spark  ceases  to  make  the  sectors  of  the  disk 
visible.  By  a  comparison  of  the  distances  at  which  2  lights 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  sectors  when  the  electric- 
spark  is  passed,  the  relative  intensities  of  the  2  lights  may 
be  calculated. 

Sumford't  Photometer  consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder  with 
a  small  white  screen  behind  it,  upon  which  its  shadow  is 
thrown.  With  2  lights  there  are  of  course  2  shadows,  each 
shadow  being  illuminated  only  by  one  of  the  lights.  The 
lights  are  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  are  brought  close 
together  without  overlapping,  and  the  lights  are  moved  in- 
dependently nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  screen  until  the 
shadows  are  equally  illuminated.  The  intensities  of  the 
lights  are  then  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  screen.  Ritchie's  Photometer  is  a  modification  of 
this,  where  the  lights  are  cast  upon  a  screen  of  oiled  paper 
in  a  box  inclosed  in  a  dark  chamber.  FoucauW  8  modification, 
of  Rumford's  P.,  starched  glass  plates,  has  been  extensively 
used  in  Fr. 

BunserCs  Photometer  consists  of  a  bar  80  to  100  inches  long, 
supporting  a  small  disk  of  paper  in  a  frame,  the  paper 
being  oiled  all  over  with  the  exception  of  a  spot  in  the 
centre,  or  in  some  cases  the  centre  being  oiled  while  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  is  left  in  its  natural  state.  At  one 
end  of  this  bar  is  placed  the  standard  light,  at  the  other  the 
light  to  be  tested.  The  disk  is  moved  along  the  bar  until  it 
is  seen  to  be  equally  illuminated  on  both  sides.  Letheby's 
modification  of  Bunsen's  P.  has  the  disk  inclosed  in  a  box, 
with  mirrors  at  each  side  so  placed  that  the  observer  can 
see  both  sides  of  the  disk  at  a  glance.  This  form  of  P.  is  the 
one  most  generally  used. 

Lowe's  Jet  Photometer  depends  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  testing  illuminating 
gas.  Mr.  Lowe  discovered  that  "  the  height  of  a  flame  of 
gas  burning  under  a  well  regulated  and  constant  pressure 
from  an  aperture  of  unalterable  dimensions  depends  upon 
the  illuminating  power  of  that  gas."  The  apparatus  there- 
fore consists  essentially  of  a  jet  with  a  single  opening,  made 
at  first  of  porcelain,  but  at  present  usually  constructed  of 
steatite,  connected  with  suitable  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  flow  and  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  jet  of  gas  is  made  to 
burn  in  a  box,  the  front  of  which  is  of  glass  on  which  is  en- 
graved a  scale,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  box  is  an- 
other scale  corresponding,  so  that  the  point  to  which  the 
top  of  the  flame  attains  may  be  observed  accurately. 

In  photometrical  experiments  the  operations  are  usually 
conducted  in  a  room  the  walls  of  which  are  blackened  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  reflections  which  would  tend 
to  affect  the  observations.  Some  few  P.  are  constructed 
with  a  view  to  dispensing  with  the  so  called  "  dark  room." 
but  the  results  are  considered  more  reliable  when  the  ob- 
servations have  been  made  in  an  apartment  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  having  the  walls  colored  a  dead  black. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  .7.V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  E.  WALLER.] 

Photo-Relief  Printing.     See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I'll  i-ji  n'xsi.  or  Phran'zes,  the  last  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  b.  in  1401,  was  ed.  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  ; 
appointed  chamberlain  to  Manuel  II.  Palaeologus  in  1418, 
and  employed  in  diplomatic  missions.  After  the  death  of 
Manuel  II.  he  attached  himself  to  Constantino,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  emp.,  John  VII.,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  s_oldier.  At  the  siege  of  Patras  he  saved  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  was  taken  prisoner  himself.  On  the  accession 
of  Constantino  Palseologus  to  the  throne  in  1448,  he  was 
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promoted  to  the  highest  positions,  but  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453  he  was  made  a  slave.  He  escaped 
to  Sparta  ;  from  Sparta  he  fled  to  Corfu,  was  still  active  for 
some  time  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  but  retired  finally  to 
the  monastery  of  Tarchaniotes,  where  he  wrote  his  Chroni- 
con,  and  d.  after  1477. 

Phreiiol'ogy  [Gr.  MV,  "mind,"  and  Aoyos,  "dis- 
course"]. This  term,  properly  signifying  the  science  of 
faculty,  in  distinction  from  psychology,  the  science  of  the 
soul,  was  first  applied  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  a  group  of 
psychological  theories  arising  partly  from  the  discovery 
that  the  animal  brain  is  a  very  complex  congeries  of  organs, 
and  partly  from  empirical  observations  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  certain  correspondence,  or  series  of  correspondences, 
between  the  configuration  of  the  cranium  and  the  special 
aptitudes  exhibited  by  its  possessor. 

Gall's  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  convolutions  are  distinct  nervous 
centres,  each  having  its  special  activity.  As  concerns  the 
lobes,  the  frontal  are  occupied  by  the  perceptive  group  of 
centres ;  the  superior  by  the  moral  and  aesthetic  groups ; 
the  inferior  by  a  group  mainly  concerned  in  the  nutrition 
and  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  external  conditions ;  the 
posterior  by  the  social  instincts ;  and  the  cerebellum  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  function  of  presiding  over  the  prpcreative 
activity,  of  endowing  it  with  passion  and  psychic  signifi- 
cance, and  thus  lifting  it  within  the  sphere  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  As  concerns  all  these  propositions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  recent  experiments  in  vivisection  have 
verified  their  general  accuracy.  As  respects  the  function  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  truth  may  probably  be  formulated  as 
follows :  The  cerebellum  co-ordinates  the  movements  con- 
cerned in  locomotion  in  a  primary  and  instinctive  manner, 
as  vivisection  experiments  and  comparative  anat.  indicate ; 
but  as  these  movements  are  partly  identical  with  those  con- 
cerned in  coition,  it  is  also  materially  concerned  in  the  sex- 
ual instinct,  which,  if  the  evidences  of  comparative  anat. 
are  permitted  to  have  their  proper  weight,  must  be  regarded 
as  having  its  special  centre  in  the  abdominal  section  of  the 
spinal  column,  since  the  relative  complexity  under  which 
the  sexual  instinct  is  shown  in  the  different  orders  of  animals 
is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  relative  development  of  gray 
matter  in  the  inferior  section  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

While,  so  far  as  respects  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
many  of  the  leading  positions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have 
been  verified  by  later  specialists,  the  empirical  parts  of 
their  work  have  remained  without  the  pale  of  science. 
P.  superimposes  upon  certain  established  views  of  brain- 
physiology  certain  empirical  doctrines,  and  groups  them 
together  under  the  general  head  of  craniology,  which,  as  a 
part  of  the  system,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rel- 
ative development  of  the  centres  of  the  brain  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  an  external  examination  of  the  skull 
— by  protuberances  here  as  contrasted  with  depression  in 
another  quarter,  and  by  other  indications  in  their  nature 
unverifiable  in  any  special  instance  without  post-mortem 
examination,  but  having  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in 
the  general  truths  of  physiology.  In  Amer.  P.  as  such  has 
obtained  general  currency,  and  only  here  it  assumes  _to 
delineate  a  man,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  with 
unerring  precision,  by  examining  his  head,  making  a  few 
measurements,  and  'observing  nis  special  temperament. 
That  practised  phrenologists  are  often  quite  correct  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  inner  life  and  the  special  aptitudes  and 
biases  of  a  person  under  examination  is  generally  conceded. 
That  they  are  frequently  in  error  they  themselves  concede. 
The  data  being  uncertain  and  general,  such  must  be  the 
conclusions.  In  no  aspect  of  anat.  is  there  a  greater  varia- 
tion than  exists  between  the  dimensions  of  the  skull  and 
the  development  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  thickness  of 
the  skull  is  also  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  its  surface.  These  facts  appear  at  first 
sight  to  militate  against  the  assumption  that  the  relative 
development  of  the  cortex  or  the  thickness  of  the  skull  can 
be  determined  by  external  examination ;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  variations  themselves  are  subject  to  laws 
that  enable  expert  anatomists  to  predict,  in  any  given  case, 
that  the  convolutions  will  be  found  deep  or  shallow,  and 
the  skull  thick  in  certain  quarters  or  the  reverse,  by  super- 
ficial inspection  of  a  subject  submitted  for  dissection. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  </.'*  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  F.  G.  FAIBFIELD.] 
Phrygia,  frij'e-a  [Gr.  *puyio],  an  anc.,  highly  civilized, 
and  flourishing  kingdom,  whose  boundaries  cannot  be 
exactly  determined,  occupying  the  W.  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  people  (of  Indo-European  descent)  were  closely 
related  both  in  race  and  hist,  to  the  Bryges  ("  freemen  ")  of 
Macedonia.  The  whole  national  character  was  highly  en- 
thusiastic and  sensuous.  The  country  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  its  cheeses,  and  the  excellence  of  its  agriculture 
generally.  Its  great  wealth  is  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
Midas  turning  everything  that  he  touched  into  gold.  P. 
was  conquered  by  Croesus  of  Lydia  (558-544  B.  c.),  after- 
ward by  the  Pers.  and  Grs.,  and,  with  the  rest  of  Perga- 
mum,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roms.  133  B.  c.  The  Rom. 
prov.,  however,  was  not  identical  with  the  anc.  kingdom. 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Papias 
the  millenarian  and  Montanus  the  enthusiast  were  Phryg 
ians.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pliryne,  frl'ne,  a  Gr.  courtesan  of  surpassing  beauty, 
was  employed  by  Praxiteles  as  a  model  for  his  Cnidian 
Venus,  and  by  Apelles  for  his  Venus  Anadyomene.  She  was 
b.  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia.  When  accused  of  profaning  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  summoned  before  the  tribunal  ot 
the  Heliasts,  her  defender  threw  off  her  veil,  whereupon  the 
judges  immediately  acquitted  her,  and  the  people  carried 
her  in  triumph  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Phrynlchus,  frin'i-kus,  an  Athenian  poet  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Gr.  tragedy ;  gained  his  first  tragic  vic- 
tory in  511  B.  c..  and  his  last  in  476  B.  c.  The  improvements 
for  which  the  Gr.  tragedy  was  indebted  to  him  were  very 


considerable.  P.  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  represent- 
ing the  capture  of  Mlletos,  and  the  representation  was  so 
powerful  that  the  whole  audience  burst  into  tears.  But 
such  a  stirring  up  of  their  passions  the  Athenians  would 
not  allow  to  art.  and  they  fined  the  poet  1000  drachmae. 

Phthalic  Ac-id,  Aizaric  Acid,  Naplitliallir 
Acid,  ^louocarbobeiizolc  Acid,  or  Dlcarbo- 
beuzollc  Acid,  a  bibasic  acid  derived  from  benzine  by 
substitution  of  2  carboxyl  for  2  hydrogen.  There  are  3  mod'- 
ifications,(l)ortho-P.  A.,  or  simply  P.  A. ;  (2)meta-oriso-P.  A. 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  meta-xylene  or  iso-xylene  ; 
(3)  para-  or  tere-P.  A.  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  tur- 
pentine oil,  cuminic  acid  or  aldehyde,  xylene,  and  other 
aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
Phthisis.  See  CONSUMPTION. 

Phycol'ogy  [from  <frO<cos,  a  "sea-weed,"  and  Aoyos,  a 
"  discourse "]  is  the  name  applied  to  that  dept.  of  bot. 
which  treats  of  the  Phycae,  or  Algae,  as  they  are  more  fre- 
quently called.  Alga;  may  be  defined  as  thalfogens,  or  flow- 
erless  plants  having  no.  proper  distinction  of  stem  and  leaf, 
which  always  grow  in  water  or  very  wet  places,  which  have 
green  coloring-matter,  and  which  are  never  truly  parasitic. 
Pbylac'teries  [Gr.  •frvAaKTijpioi',  a  "guard,"  a  "charm"], 
properly,  amulets  worn  to  protect  the  person  from  evil  influ- 
ences. In  the  N.  T.  the  name  is  given  to  the  leathern  cases 
containing  on  fine  parchment  certain  passages  of  Script. 
They  are  fastened  by  leathern  straps  to  the  forehead  and 
the  arm,  and  also  to  doorposts  and  the  like. 

Phy'lae  [Gr.  <f>uATj,  a  "  tribe  "]  designated  the  tribes  into 
which  anc.  Attica  was  divided.  Their  number  was  origi- 
nally 4,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidas  it  was 
raised  to  10  by  Cleisthenes ;  2  more  were  afterward  added 
in  honor  of  Antgionus  and  his  son  Demetrius.  At  the  head 
of  each  tribe  was  a  phylarch. 

Phylloxera,  fil-loks-e'ra  [from  <J>uAAof,  a  "leaf,"  and 
fr)pos,  "parched"].  This  name  was  first  proposed  in  1834 
for  a  genus  of  plant-lice,  the  type  being  Ph.  qvercus,  a  spe- 
cies found  in  Europe  on  the  under  side  of  oak  leaves. 
Though  first  characterized  in  Europe,  N.  Amer.  seems  to 
be  the  home  of  the  genus  ;  for  while  there  are  but  2  well- 
defined  species  so  far  known  as  indigenous  to  Europe,  16 
distinct  species  have  already  been  described  from  the  V.  s. 
For  a  long  time  the  term  Phylloxera  was  known  only  to 
the  naturalist ;  but  during  the  past  8  or  10  yrs.  the  grape 
Ph.,  or  Ph.  vastatrix,  a  species  which  affects  the  grape-vine, 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Phylloxera.  This  insect,  indigenous  to  that 
portion  of  N.  Amer.  lying  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,is  found 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  wherever  the  grape-vine  grows, 
and  has  doubtless  existed  on  our  wild  vines  from  time  im- 
memorial, but  the  more  normal  root-inhabiting  type  was 
not  suspected,  however,  till  discovered  by  the  writer  iu 
1871  Meanwhile,  about  1865  a  peculiar  grape-root  disease 
began  to  attract  attention  in  Fr.  The  disease,  which  was 
at  first  confined  to  a  few  localities,  extended,  and  attracted 
more  and  more  attention  until  the  grape  interest  was  so 
threatened  that  the  minister  of  agriculture  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  60,000  francs  for  a  remedy,  and  this  sum  was  sub- 
sequently increased  to  300,000  francs.  Study  and  investiga- 
tion soon  brought  to  light  the  facts  that  the  insect  producing 
the  disease  is  identical  with  that  which  is  indigenous  on 
Amer  vines,  and  that  it  was  imported  into  Fr.  from  Amer., 
and  on  our  vines  sent  to  Fr.  nurserymen.  First  noticed  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone,  it  has  continued  to  spread. 
Natural  History  of  the  Insect.— The  species  presents  itst-lf 
in  2  types— the  one  (gallicola)  frail-inhabiting,  the  other  \radi- 
cicold)  root-inhabiting.  The  former  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  lacking  the  tubercles  or  warts  on  the 
back.  On  opening  one  of  the  galls  we  fine  the  mother-louse 
at  work  surrounding  herself  with  pale-yellow  eggs,  scarcely 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  long,  and  not  quite  half 
as  thick.  She  is  about  .04  inch  long,  of  a  dull  orange  color. 
The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  when  6  or  8  days  old.  Issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  gall,  the  young  lice 
scatter  over  the  vine,  most  of  them 
finding  their  way  to  the  tender  ter- 
minal leaves.  Here  they  commence 
pumping  up  and  appropriating  the 
sap,  forming  galls  and  depositing 
eggs.  This  process  continues  dur- 
ing the  summer  until  the  fifth  or 
sixth  generation.  Every  egg  brings 

e^A.  forth  a  fertile  female,  which  soon 

becomes  wonderfully  prolific.    The 
young  lice  attach  themselves  to  the 
C       ~     roots,  and  thus  hibernate.    The  gall- 
0   w  rf  section  of  call  inhabiting  insect  occurs  only  as  an 
show'inK    n?otl?er  -  louse  agamic  and  apterous  female  form, 
and  eggs-  e  swelling  of  It  is  but  a  transient  summer  state, 
tendril ;    dot  and    Hues  not  at  all  essential  to  the  perpetua- 
showing  natural  size.       tion  of  the  species,  and  does,  com- 
nared  to  the  other  or  root-inhabiting  type,  little  damage. 

•=.„<.  The  root-inhabiting  type 

presents  many  more  forms 
andmanyinterestingtraits. 
The  newly  hatched  lice  are 
precisely  like  those  which 
hatch  in  the  galls,  but,  as 
they  develop,  rows  of  tu- 
bercles appear  on  the  back 
where  only  minute  short 
hairs  were  observed  before 
(Fig.  4).  During  winter 
these  young  are  found, 
somewhat  dulled  in  color, 
adhering  closely  to  the 

AfnthPr  rail-louse  •  a  dorsal;  ft.  ven- roots.  As  vegetation  starts 
tral  view  •  natural  size  indicated  be-  in  spring  they  become  act- 
tweenthem.  Ive.  rapidly  enlarge,  and 

soon  commence  laying  unimpre^p.ted  eggs,  for  there  are 
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at  that  time  no  males.    These  bring  forth  females,  which 
in  their  turn  develop  and  Fro.  3. 
lay  unimpregnated  eggs ; 
and    this   virginal   repro- 
duction continues  for  5  or 
6  generations,  the  devel- 
opment increasing  in  ra- 
pidity with  the  heat,  but    ^ft_. w  t — -nr—,-i   ^ 

the  number  of  eggs  laid  /fL___ -T\0      £<    L 

decreasing.    In  July  some 

of  the  individuals   show 

little   wing -pads   at   the 

sides,  and  begin  to  issue 

from  the  ground  and  to  „ 

acquire     wings.       These  A 

winged  individuals  are  all  Newly  hatched  larva:  a,  ventral;    D, 

females,  and  carry  in  the     dorsal  view ;  natural  sizes  In  circles 

abdomen  from  3  to  8  eggs    at  8ldes- 

of  2  sizes,  the  larger  ones  about  Vioo  of  an  inch  long,  and 

half  as  wide ;  the  smaller,  %  as  long,    These  eggs  increase 


Wingless  mother  root-lice :  f,  dorsal  :  g.  lateral  view :  natural  size 
indicated  at  side. 

somewhat  in  size,  and  give  birth  in  about  10  days  to  the 
true  sexual  individuals,  the  larger  producing  females,  the 

FIG.  5. 


True  female  Phylloxera  :  a,  ventral  view,  showing  obsolete  mouth 
and  solitary  egg,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  body  ;  6,  dorsal  view  ; 
c,  tarsus  ;  a,  contracted  anal  joints  after  the  egg  is  laid  ,  dot  in  circle 
showing  natural  size. 

smaller  males.    These  individuals  are  born  perfect,  though 
without  mouth  and  with  no  other  than  the  reproductive 


FIG.  6. 


function.  The  sexes  pair 
soon  after  hatching,  and  the 
female  is  delivered  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  a  soli- 
tary egg,  and  then  perishes. 
This  impregnated  egg  is 
never  laid  on  the  leaf,  but 
always  on  the  wood,  either 
under  the  bark  or  in  shelter- 
ed situations  above  ground, 
or  on  the  roots  under  ground. 
The  young  hatching  from  it 
is  the  normal  agamous  mo- 
ther, which,  with  increased 
vigor  and  fertility,  lays  a 
large  number  of  eggs,'  and 
recommences  the  virginal 
reproduction  and  the  cycle 
of  the  species'  curious  life. 

Appearance  of  the  Phylloxera 
Disease.—  A.  vine  attacked  by 
Ph.  has  the  more  fibrous  roots 
covered  with  little  swellings, 
which  in  course  of  time  rot, 
and  the  lice  settle  on  the  Malc  Phylloxera  :  dot  in  circle  show- 
larger  roots.  Vines  that  are  in8  natural  size. 

more  susceptible  to  the  disease  generally  show  external 
signs  the  second  yr.  of  attack  in  a  sickly,  yellowish  appear- 
ance of  the  foliage  and  in  stunted  growth,  while  the  third 
yr.  they  frequently  perish,  when  on  examination  the  lice  are 
no  longer  to  be  found,  and  all  the  finer  roots  have  decayed 
and  wasted  away. 

Spread  of  the  Disease.—  The  wingless  Ph.  travels  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  from  vine  to  vine,  or  beneath  the 
ground  where  roots  interlock,  while  in  the  winged  form  it 
may  fly  or  be  carried  as  many  as  15  or  20  m.,  and,  under  ex- 


ceptional conditions  even  more.  Through  man's  agency, 
by  commerce  in  plants  and  cuttings,  it  may  be  carried  to 
indefinite  distances.  Plants  and  animals  suffer  most  from 
diseases  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to.  Amer. 
vines,  though  showing  a  varying  power  of  resistance  to  the 
attacks  of  Ph.,  are  less  susceptible  than  the  European  vine, 
which  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation  and  which  is 
more  highly  developed  and  more  tender.  The  disease 
spreads  more  rapidly  also  in  countries  where  the  grape- 
vine is  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  plant : 
for  the  winged  females  can  scarcely  fail  to  settle  where  their 
offspring  may  live  and  thrive. 

Practical  Considerations.— Of  the  many  remedies  that  have 
been  proposed,  none  are  universally  practicable  or  satisfac- 
tory. Such  an  underground  enemy  is  measurably  beyond 
man's  reach.  Submersion,  where  feasible,  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. Coal-tar  and  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  have 
given  some  satisfaction.  Having  discovered  that  our  culti- 
vated Amer.  vines  possessed  a  varying  degree  of  resistance 
to  the  disease,  the  writer  recommended  the  least  suscepti- 
ble to  be  used  in  the  Fr.  vineyards  as  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  their  own  vines.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  cuttings  of  such  Amer.  vines.  All 
other  remedies  are  being  abandoned  in  Fr.,  and  by  means 
of  the  Amer.  vines  there  is  hope  of  restoring  the  blighted 
vineyards.  Amer.  unwittingly  gave  the  disease  to  that 
country :  she  also  gives  the  remedy.  [From  wig.  art.  In  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  C.  V.  RILEY,  M.  D.] 

Phys'alis  [Gr.  ^vo-oAis,  a  "  bladder"],  a  genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  herb  of  the  family  Solanaceas  or  night-shades. 
The  P.  Peruviana,  otherwise  known  as  strawberry  tomato, 
ground  cherry,  winter  cherry,  yellow  alkekengi  or  Cape 
gooseberry,  is  cultivated  in  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  the  U.  S..  and 
bears  an  edible  fruit  inclosed  in  a  balloon-shaped  netted 
angular  calyx.  The  P.  alkekengi,  probably  a  native  of  Sp. 
or  N.  Afr.,  bears  a  brilliant  scarlet  berry,  and  is  an  orna- 
mental garden-plant.  An  Amer.  species,  P.  Philadelphia, 
or  purple  alkekengi,  has  a  dark-purple  berry  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, which  is  sometimes  preserved. 

Physical  Geography,  or  the  Geography  of  Na- 
ture.   See  GEOGRAPHY,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 
Physician.    See  MEDICINE. 

Phys'lck  (PHILIP  SYNG),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  July  7,  1768, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1785 ;  studied  med.  in  Phila.,  Lond., 
and  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  med.  degree  in  1792,  hav- 
ing been  previously  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  John 
Hunter ;  became  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  and  phys.  of 
Phila.,  in  whose  hospitals  and  public  charities  he  was  for 
many  yrs.  a  prominent  official;  became  in  1805  prof,  of 
surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  was  (1819-31)  prof,  of  anat. 
there  ;  was  chosen  in  1825  a  member  of  the  Fr.  Inst.,  and  in 
1836  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Med.  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  Lond.  D.  Dec.  15,  1837. 
Physics.  See  DYNAMICS  and  MECHANICS. 
Physics  of  the  Earth  [Fr.  phyeique  du  globe},  or 
Terrestrial  Physics,  a  term  often  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  study  of  the  globe  as  a  unit,  irrespective  of  its  sur- 
face, comprising  its  gen.  form  as  given  by  geodesy,  its  den- 
sity, its  magnetism,  its  specific  temperature,  etc.,  forming  a 
special  portion  of  phys.  geog. 

Physiog'nomy  [Gr.  <f>v<7is,  "  nature,"  and  yiyvuxnetiv,  to 
"  know  "  or  "  discern  "],  the  art  of  interpreting  the  charac- 
ter of  man  by  facial  conformation  and  expression.  The  P. 
of  infants,  while  the  intellect  is  latent,  expresses  only  hap- 
piness and  pain  or  sorrow.  With  the  training  of  the  tongue 
and  lips  in  phonation,  and  the  development  of  the  lang.  of 
expression  by  the  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the 
nostrils,  and  mouth,  combinations  of  facial  lines  and  indi- 
viduality of  features  become  established.  The  man  of  finest 
intellect  may  by  facial  paralysis  wear  a  mask  which  con- 
ceals all  trace  of  his  character.  Reversely,  by  electrical 
excitation  of  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles  of  the  face, 
the  various  expressions  of  mirth,  sorrow,  impotency,  power, 
etc.  may  be  produced  irrespective  of  the  mental  condition. 
The  size  and  prominence  of  the  eye,  state  of  the  pupil,  the 
action  of  the  nostrils,  the  contraction  and  attenuation  of 
the  lips  in  moments  of  mental  concentration,  are  the  re- 
sults of  involuntary  control  by  emotional  states.  Marked 
lineaments  and  activity  of  facial  expression  are  indicative 
of  force  of  will  and  intellect,  rather  than  of  quality.  The 
various  involuntary  facial  conditions  are  controlled  by  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  Facial  expressions,  depend- 
ent upon  habitual  use  or  the  education  of  certain  muscles, 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  motor  oculi  and  facial  nerves 
and  the  independent  or  combined  action  of  the  analogous 
muscles  of  the  2  sides  of  the  face. 

Physiology,  flz-e-ol'o-ie  [Gr.  <f>v<ri«,  "nature,"  a_nd 
Ad-yo?,  "discourse"],  that  dept.  of  natural  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws,  processes,  and  phenomena  of  organized 
life.  The  prominent  features  of  the  P.  of  human  phys. 
being  are  vital  force  and  nutrition. 

The  blood  is  the  circulating  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body— 
$6  of  the  entire  weight,  or  about  18  Ibs.  It  is  alkaline,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.052.  It  consists  of  the  plasma,  or  water 
with  albumen,  flbrine,  and  salts  in  solution,  and  the  solid 
elements,  the  red  and  white  blood-cells.  The  heart  is  the 
centre  of  the  circulation,  propelling  the  blood  into  the  ar- 
teries with  a  force  of  51^  Ibs.— a  force  steadily  decreasing 
as  the  arteries  subdivide  and  approach  the  capillaries. 
Capillary  circulation  is  effected  partially  by  a  remaining 
element  of  cardiac  force,  chiefly  by  vital  relations  of  the 
blood  to  their  capillary  channels  and  the  chemico  -  vital 
processes  they  subserve.  The  veins  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart.  The  veins  are  more  numerous  than  the  arteries — 
have  double  their  capacity ;  hence,  the  venous  blood  circu- 
lates with  but  half  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial.  Venous  re- 
turn is  aided  by  the  compression  of  the  integuments,  exer- 
cise, and  the  presence  of  valves  in  the  veins.  Respiration 
is  a  double  act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  lung.  Respiration  is  an  involuntary  act. 
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The  materials  of  the  blood  are  supplied  by  food  after  prep- 
aration by  the  processes  of  digestion.  Food  must  be  varied 
in  character,  and  include  both  nitrogenous  substances  and 
hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  water  and  a  proportion  of  salts. 
The  preliminary  steps  of  digestion  are  mastication,  insali- 
vation,  and  deglutition.  Secretion  is  the  action  of  special 
?lands  in  the  body,  which  elaborate  elements  of  the  blood 
for  special  purposes.  Excretion  is  glandular  separation 
from  the  blood  of  effete  products— the  urine,  faeces,  perspi- 
ration, and  bile.  Faecal  matter  is  partially  debris  of  digested 
food.  Bile  is  to  be  regarded  secretory  so  far  as  it  aids  di- 
gestion. Nutritive  waste  and  supply  and  glandular  activity 
evolve  heat,  and  determine  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
body— in  the  healthy  adult,  98.5°  F.,  with  little  variation. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  into  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
the  sympathetic.  The  first  comprises  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
motor  and  sensory  nerves,  and  nerves  of  special  sense. 
The  second  controls  the  functions  of  the  large  internal  or- 
gans, the  capillaries,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation. 
The  brain  and  cord  have  gray  and  white  substances ;  the 
gray  is  ganglionic,  composed  of  cells  which  originate  force 
or  receive  impressions ;  the  white  is  tubular,  nerve-tracts 
which  transmit  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain  to  the  mus- 
cles or  sensory  impressions  from  the  body  to  the  brain. 
The  brain  comprises  the  cerebrum— the  seat  of  the  mind — 
the  cerebellum,  pons  varolii,  and  medulla — controlling  vital 
functions.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  column  of  nerves  connect- 
ing the  brain  with  their  distributions  throughout  the  body. 
Speech  is  produced  by  movements  of  the  larynx,  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips,  methodically  trained  to  create  sounds,  which, 
by  custom,  are  representative  of  ideas ;  it  is  an  artificial 
method,  the  invention  of  man,  and  slowly  developed  and 
perfected.  Sight  is  the  impression  received  by  the  brain 
of  light  and  the  images  of  objects,  transmitted  through  the 
optical  media  of  the  eye  to  the  sensitive  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  Hearing  is  a  transmission  of  sound-waves  to  the 
tympanum,  and,  by  the  system  of  ossicles  and  resonating 
canals  and  cavities,  to  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Physiology,  Vegetable.  See  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pliytelephas.    See  VEGETABLE  IVORY. 

Placen'za  [anc.  Placentia],  chief  town  of  the  It.  prov. 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Trebbia.  The  position  is  of 
the  greatest  military  importance.  The  streets  are  broad, 
and  the  prin.  square,  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalli,  in  which  are  2 
famous  equestrian  statues  in  bronze,  has  a  busy  aspect. 
The  city  in  gen.,  however,  has  a  decayed  and  sombre  look, 
owing  partly  to  the  mediaeval  character  of  so  many  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1122, 
Is  Lombardo-Gothic  in  style,  and  is  especially  remarkable 
in  its  interior.  Among  other  noticeable  chs.  is  that  of  Sant' 
Antonio,  built  in  324.  The  private  palaces  contain  some  rare 
pictures.  The  little  trade  of  P.  is  chiefly  in  the  products 
of  the  rich  neighboring  country — grain,  wine,  cheese,  etc. ; 
the  manufactures  are  silks,  linens,  etc.  Pop.  34,987. 

Pl'arlsts  TLat.  plus,  "  pious  "],  called  also  the  Pauline 
Congregation,  and  popularly  known  as  Scoloplns,  a 


(1617)  and  by  Gregory  XV.  (1621). 

Plas'sava  Fibre,  a  coarse  substance  used  for  making 
brushes  and  brooms  for  street-sweeping.  It  is  brought 
from  Brazil,  and  is  produced  chiefly  from  palm  trees. 

Plas'tre  [akin  to  the  words  "  plaster,"  "  flat,"  and 
"plate,"  applicable  as  well  to  any  coin],  the  Sp.  and  Sp. 
Amer.  dollar.  In  the  Levant  there  are  P.  whose  value  is 
about  5  cents. 

Pl'att  (DONN),  b.  in  Cin.,  O.,  in  1829,  grad.  at  St.  Xavier 
Coll. ;  studied  law,  and  was  made  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  Hamilton  co.,  O. ;  was  appointed  sec.  of 
legation  at  Paris  by  Pres.  Pierce,  and  for  9  months  acted  as 
charge  d'affaires.  When  the  c.  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as 
a  private ;  was  elected  capt. ;  served  through  the  war  as 
assistant  adjutant-gen,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Schenck.  After 
the  war  he  served  one  term  in  the  O.  legislature,  and  founded 
the  Wash.  Capital. 

Platt  (JOHN  JAMES),  b.  at  Milton,  Ind.,  Mar.  1,  1835,  was 
ed.  at  the  Columbus  (O.)  High  School  and  Kenyon  Coll. ; 
joint  author,  with  W.  D.  Howells,  of  Poems  by  Two  Friends; 
with  his  wife,  wrote  Xests  at  Washington ;  sole  author  of 
Poems  in  Sunshine  and  Firelight,  etc. 

Plazzl,  pe-aht'se  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Ponte,  on  the  Valtel- 
line,  in  1746,  was  appointed  in  1780  prof,  of  math,  at  Palermo, 
where  he  promoted  the  establishment  of  an  observatory. 
This  observatory  was  opened  in  1791,  and  there  P.  com- 
piled his  famous  Catalogue  of  the  Stars.  On  Jan.  1,  1801,  he 
discovered  the  planet  or  asteroid  Ceres,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  so  many  others.  P.  revised  the 
plan  of  the  new  observatory  at  Naples,  of  which  he  was 
afterward  for  some  time  the  director.  D.  in  1826. 

Plcard,  pe-kar'  (JEAN),  a  Fr.  astron.,  b.  at  La  Fleche, 
dept.  of  Sarthe,  Fr.,  July  21.  1620:  accomplished  the  first 
exact  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  between 
Amiens  and  Malvoisin  ;  made  a  number  of  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  instruments  of  observation  and  methods  of 
calculation ;  was  the  real  founder  and  constructor  of  the 
Observatory  of  Paris;  wrote  La  Mesure  de  la  Terre  and 
Voyage  tf  Uranibovrg,  on  Observations  astrononiigues  faites  en 
Denmark.  D.  at  Paris  Oct.  13.  1682. 

Plcclnl,  pgt-chee'ne,  or  Plcclnnl  (NicoLoX  b.  at  Ban, 
It.,  in  1728,  received  his  musical  education  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  Naples  ;  made  in  1754  his  debut  as  a  composer  with 
the  opera  Le  Donne  dispettose  ;  achieved  in  1760  an  almost 
unprecedented  success  by  his  opera  Cecchina,  ossia  la  buona 
ngliuola;  went  in  1776  to  Paris,  and  engaged  in  musical 
contest  with  Gluck.  He  composed  during  this  period 
Roland,  Phaon,  Atys,  Ipfngtnie  en  Tauride.  etc.,  in  all  15 
operas  ;  but  Gluck  was  victorious ;  P.  left  Paris  for  Naples 
in  1791.  In  It.  he  composed  several  successful  operas, 
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Griselda,  La  Sena  Padrone,  etc.,  but  the  govt.  suspected  him 
of  sympathizing  with  the  Fr.  Revolution.  In  1798  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  music 
at  the  National  Conservatory.  D.  May  7, 1800. 

Plchegm,  p€sh'groo  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Arbois,  dent,  of 
Jura,  Fr.,  Feb.  16, 1761,  was  a  teacher  of  math,  at  the  military 
school  of  Brienne  while  Bonaparte  was  a  pupil  there  ;  en- 
tered the  artil.  service  of  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1790  and 
rose  rapidly ;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  in  1793,  of  the  ariny  of  the  North  in  1794  :  conquered 
Hoi.  and  organized  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795  ;  resumed 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Bourbons ;  became  suspected,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  command  in  1796.  In  1797  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  chosen  its 
pros.,  but  his  plottings  with  the  emigres  and  the  royalist 
party  being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  Sept.  4, 1797,  and 
transported  to  Cayenne.  In  1798  he  escaped  to  Eng.,  where 
he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Nap.'s  life.  He  repaired 
secretly  to  Paris,  but  was  captured,  imprisoned,  and  found 
strangled  in  his  cell  Apr.  5, 1804. 

Picli'urliu  Beans,  or  Sassafras  Nuts,  the  seed- 
lobes  of  Nectrandra  Puchuri,  a  S.  Amer.  lauraceous  tree. 
They  are  used  by  chocolate-makers  and  others  for  flavoring. 
They  have  a  strong  taste,  resembling  nutmeg  as  well  as 
sassafras. 

Plck'ard  (HUMPHREY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
June  10,  1813,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1839 ;  entered  upon  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  N.  B. ;  was 
pres.  of  the  conference  of  E.  Brit.  Amer.  1862,  and  again 
1870 ;  pres.  of  the  coll.  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  1866-69,  when  he 
became  ed.  of  the  Provincial  Wesleyan  and  book-steward 
for  the  conference  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Plck'ens  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Paxton,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1739 ; 
went  with  his  parents  to  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  N.  C.,  in 
1752  ;  was  a  volunteer  in  Grant's  expedition  against  the 
Cherokees  1761 ;  capt.  of  militia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution ;  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.,  and  shared 
with  Marion  and  Sumter  the  honor  of  the  resistance  made 
in  S.  C.  to  the  Brit,  and  Tory  forces.  After  the  war  he  was 
for  many  yrs.  a  member  of  the  legislature  ;  M.  C.  1793-95 ; 
was  frequently  commissioned  to  make  treaties  with  the 
Indians;  settled  at  Hope  well  in  the  Pendleton  dist.,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  Indians.  D.  Aug.  17,  1817.— His 
son,  ANDREW  PICKKNS,  JR.,  was  gov.  of  S.  C.  1816-18.  D. 
July  1,  1838. 

Plckeus  (FRANCIS  W.),  son  of  Andrew,  was  b.  at  Toga- 
doo,  S.  C.,  Apr.  7,  1807,  was  ed.  at  S.  C.  ColL,  and  in  1829  be- 
came a  lawyer  of  Edgefield  dist. ;  was  prominent  in  1832  as 
a  nullifier  in  the  State  legislature  ;  M.  C.  1835-45 ;  opposed 
the  Bluff  ton  secession  movement  of  1844 ;  U.  S.  minister  to 
Rus.  1857-60,  gov.  of  S.  C.  1860-62,  and  as  such  had  important 
connection  with  the  early  secession  movements  of  his  State. 

Plckens  (ISRAEL),  b.  in  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.;  M.  C.  1811- 
17  •  register  of  land-office,  Miss.  Terr.,  1817 ;  gov.  of  Ala. 
1821-25,  U.  S.  Senator  1826.  D.  Apr.  23,  1827. 

Plck'erel  [dim.  of  pike],  a  name  jiven  in  Eng.  to  the 
young  of  the  pike  of  that  country  (Esox  lucius},  but  in  tht 


estor  Les.>.    The  species  so  called  of  most  of  the 

lakes,  and  especially  in  the  markets,  are,  however,  Percios 

or  Luciopercae— i.  «.  Stezistedivm  americanum,  etc. 

Plok'erlng  (EDWARD  CHARLES),  b.  at  Boston  July  19, 
1846  grad.  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  1865 ;  taught 
math  at  Cambridge  1865-67 ;  was  shortly  afterward  elected 
Thayer  prof,  of  physics  at  the  Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  party  which  ob- 
served the  total  eclipse  of  An*  7 ,1869,  in  la.,  and  of  the 
Coast  Survey  party  sent  to  Sp.  with  a  similar  object  in  187 
has  conducted  extended  observations  in  optics,  and  has 
carried  out  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  physics  upon 
a  system  exhibited  in  his  work  entitled  Phys"**  Manipula- 
tion. In  1873  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  National  A 
of  Sciences  ;  afterward  became  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pickering  (JOHN 
Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1777 ; 

the  Six  Nations  of  ^euirai  ^.  i.,  nui"  ™""iy  -*  ",Yr^.~ 
his  fondness  for  Amer.  philology ;  grad   at  Harvard  l,9b 
studied  law  in  Phila.;  was  attached  to  the  U  S.  legations 

f801Ltrb°ncitaynsoSr  RStt&K  ^SSATh. 

y^tfs^sSfSff&SStfSriSi 
^^^^^''S^^^^ 

founder  and  first  pres.  of  the  Amer  Oriental  Society ;  author 
of  legal,  archaeological,  and  philological  •  papers.  in^ln5 
an  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Lang*,  of 
N.  Amer.,  a  Vocabulary  of  Americanisms,  and  a  Or.  and  Eng. 

of  Timothy  Pickering,  of  24  vols.  of  law-reports,  and  other 


1-68 -w  prominent  in  resistance  to  Brit,  aggressions;  in 
rra 'became ^  Judge i  of  the  maritime  and  common  peas 
courtsl  prepared. 4n  Easy  Plan  of  V£** 
commanded  the  Essex  ^giment  raised 
through  the  Revolution  as  col.;  became 
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chant  at  Phila.  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  was  sent  in  1.86  by 
govt.  to  quiet  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  conflict  of  juris- 
diction in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  Pa. ;  acquired  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  that  region  and  settled  at  Wilkesbarre,  ano 
strove  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements,  but  was  im- 
prisoned for  20  days ;  was  a  delegate  from  Luzerne  co.  to 
the  Pa  constitutional  conventions  of  1787  and  1790 :  negoti- 
ated treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  of  N.  Y.  in  1790, 1791,  and 
1794,  and  with  the  O.  Indians  in  1793 ;  P.  M.-gen.  1791-94  ; 
sec.  of  war  1794-95  ;  sec.  of  state  1795-1800  ;  returned  to  the 
forests  of  Wyoming  and  built  a  log  house  for  his  family ; 
went  back  to  Salem  :  made  a  judge  of  common  pleas  1802 ; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1803-11,  one  of  the  war-board  of  Mass. 
1812-15,  M.  C.  1815-17;  author  of  able  political  pamphlets; 
devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  being  pres.  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.  (See  his  Life,  commenced  by 
his  son  and  completed  by  C.  W.  UPHAM.)  D.  Jan.  29,  1829. 

Plck'ett  (GEORGE  E.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  25,  1825, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1846 ;  in  the  war  with  Mex.  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico ;  brevet  first  lieut.  and 
capt.  for  gallantry  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapul- 
tepec  ;  on  frontier  duty  1848-61,  when  (June  25)  he  resigned, 
and  in  Sept.  was  appointed  col.  in  the  Confed.  army,  and 
brig,  and  major-gen,  in  1862.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1862  he  led  a  brigade,  and  was  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor.  Continuing  with  the  army  of  N.  Va.,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  that  army.  At  Gettysburg  his  division 
Fed  the  assaulting  column,  which  suffered  so  severely  July 
3,  1863 ;  also  commanded  in  N.  C.  at  the  capture  of  Plym- 
outh. In  the  campaign  of  1864-65  he  made  the  final  stand 
at  Five  Forks,  where  his  division  was  surrounded  and 
broken  up.  D.  July  30,  1875. 

PIc'ollne  [Lat.  pix,  "pitch"],  or  Odorlne,  an  oily 
base  found  in  the  tar  obtained  by  exposing  bones  and  other 
animal  substances,  bituminous  coal,  shale,  peat,  beans, 
cinchonine,  etc.  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  acroleine-ammonia  formed  during  these  distillations. 

Pi'crates.  Picric  acid  was  discovered  in  1788  by_  Hauss- 
man  while  treating  indigo  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
Within  a  few  years  chemists  have  derived  it  from  other 
substances,  especially  from  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been  called 
amer  cTindigo,  amer  de  Welter,  carbo-nitric  acid,  nitro-picric 
acid,  carbazotic  acid,  and  trinitro-carbolic  acid.  It  is  a 
crystalline  body  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow,  very  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  dye.  When  heated  to 
600°  Fahrenheit  it  detonates  with  violence.  The  salts  ob- 
tained by  treating  many  of  the  bases  with  picric  acid  pos- 
sess its  characteristic  properties ;  that  best  known  is  the 
potassium-picrate.  This  forms  golden  crystals  having  a 
metallic  reflection.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  it  detonates  violently  at  600°  Fahrenheit. 

Picric  Acid.  See  CARBAZOTIC  ACID  and  TRINITHO- 
CARBOLIC  ACID. 

Plcrotox'Ine  [Gr.  wticpd?,  "bitter,"  and  TO^KOV  (sc. 
4><ipiia.Kov),  "arrow-poison"],  a  poisonous  bitter  principle 
found  in  the  Cocculus  indicus  of  commerce,  the  berries  of 
the  Anamirta  cocculus.  Its  chem.  constituents  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Plctor  (FABIUS).    See  FABIUS  PICTOR. 

Plcts,  a  Celtic  tribe,  inhabiting  the  lowlands  and  the  E. 
part  of  Scot.  They  were  divided  into  the  S.  and  N.  P.  by 
the  Grampian  Mts.  The  S.  P.  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  5th  century  by  St.  Ninian— the  N.  in  the  6th 
by  St.  Columba.  In  the  9th  century  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Scots,  a  kindred  tribe  which  invaded  the  country  from 
Ire.  Subsequently  attacked  on  both  sides— from  the  N.  by 
the  Scandinavian  invaders,  and  from  the  S.  by  the  Teutonic 
inhabs.  of  Eng. — the  Picts  gradually  disappeared. 

Pled'mont,  terr.  of  N.  It.,  comprising  an  area  of  11,200 
sq.  m.,  and  bounded  S.  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  W.  by  the 
Graian  and  Cottian,  N.  by  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  E.  by  the 
river  Ticino.  In  the  12th  century  it  became  a  possession  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  now  it  forms  a  large  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  It.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  spurs  of  the  Alps,  between  which  the 
numerous  affluents  of  the  Po  form  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
leys. But  toward  the  E.  the  country  gradually  opens  into 
the  plain  of  the  Po,  which  belongs  to  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  land  of  It.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  wine,  olive 
oil,  and  many  varieties  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  are  pro- 
duced, and  a  very  extensive  dairy-farming  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  is  carried  on.  The  method  of  the  Piedmontese 
silk-culture  is  celebrated.  Pop.  3,070,379. 

Piedmont,  R.  R.  junc.,  Mineral  co.,  W.  Va.,  173  m.  E. 
of  \\  heeling,  m  the  great  coal-region  of  Va.  Pop.  1870, 1366  ; 
looO,  1853. 

Pierce,  purss  or  peerss  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  Dec.  25, 1757 ;  served  throughout  the  Revolution  with 
valor;  settled  in  N.  H.,  where  he  held  various  important 
positions,  and  was  gov.  in  1827-29 ;  father  of  Pres.  Franklin 
Pierce.  D.  Apr.  1, 1839. 

Pierce  (FRANKLIN).  14th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  at  Hills- 
borough,  N.  H.,  Nov.  23,  1804,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1824, 

is  the  law-pupil  of  Levi  Woodbury ;  came  to  the  bar  in 
1827,  and  practised  in  Hillsborough  and  Concord,  N  H  • 
M,  C.  1833-37,  U.  S.  Senator  1837-42;  favored  the  union  of 

?;  w«h,  the  U.  S. ;  twice  declined  positions  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Polk ;  became  col.  16th  U.  S.  Inf.  1846,  brig  -gen  1847  • 
served  m  the  Mex.  war ;  was  pres.  of  the  N.  H.  constitu- 
tional convention  1850-51 ;  was  chosen  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  in 
i-7  254  electoral  votes  to  42  for  Gen.  Scott  the  Whig 
candidate.  His  administration  was  a  period  of  great  politi- 
cal excitement.  Prominent  among  its  events  were  the  Gads- 
den  Purchase,  the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Compromise,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles  in  Kan.  (during  which  the  Pres.  opposed 
the  organization  of  a  free  State  govt.),  and  the  publication 
of  the  pstend  Manifesto.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
btate  Rights  doctrine,  and  during  the  c.  war  sympa- 
thized with  the  S.  States.  (See  his  Life,  by  HAWTHORNE.) 
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Pierce  (GEORGE  EDMOND),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Soutlibury,  Conn., 
Sept.  9,  1794,  grad.  at  Yale  1816  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  1821 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congl.  eh.  at  Harwin- 
ton,  Conn.,  1822,  pres.  of  Western  Reserve  Coll.  1834-55.  D. 
May  27,  1871. 

Pierce  (GEORGE  FOSTER),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Greene  co.,  Ga.,  Feb. 
3,  1811,  studied  law  ;  in  1831  joined  the  Ga.  conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch. ;  performed  pastoral  work  in  prominent  places  in 
Ga.  and  S.  C.,  and  presided  over  literary  insts.  (Emory  Coll. 
for  6  yrs.)  till  1854,  when  he  was  made  bp. ;  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Gen.  Conference  of  1844  in  N.  Y.,  when  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  the  division  of  the  Ch. ;  was  also  a 
member  of  Gen.  Conferences  of  1846, 1850,  and  1854  ;  author 
of  Incidents  of  Western  Travel,  etc. 

Pierce  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1773,  grad.  at  Harvard  1798 ;  was  tutor  there  1796  ;  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.  at  Brookline  1797;  remained 
sole  pastor  for  above  half  a  century ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Acad.  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Mass.  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Bible  Society,  and  had  great  knowl- 
edge of  genealogy  and  antiquities,  on  which  he  filled  18  vols. 
of  MS.  with  his  memoranda.  Author  of  a  Half- Century  Dis- 
course and  a  Sketch  of  Brookline.  D.  Aug.  24,  1849. 

Pierce  City,  R.  R.  June.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.,  290  m. 
S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  1870,  432 ;  1880,  1350. 

Pler'pont  (JOHN),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Apr.  6,  1785, 
graduated  at  Yale  1804 ;  was  an  instructor  in  Conn,  and 
S.  C. ;  studied  law,  and  in  1812  became  a  lawyer  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.  ;  was  afterward  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
mercantile  business  in  Boston  and  in  Baltimore  :  was  pastor 
of  the  Hollis  st.  Unit,  ch.,  Boston,  1819-45;  held  pastorates 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1845-49,  and  in  Medford,  Mass.,  1849-56 ;  was 
chaplain  in  the  22d  Mass,  regiment  1861 ;  employed  in  the 
U.  S.  treas.  dept.  1861-64.  Author  of  Airs  of  Palestine,  Poems, 
the  Little  Learner,  a  series  of  reading- books  for  schools,  and 
other  works.  He  was  a  leading  anti-slavery  and  temper- 
ance orator  and  writer,  and  late  in  life  became  a  Spiritual- 
ist. D.  Aug.  27,  1866. 

Pierre,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Plerre'pont  (EDWARDS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  North  Haven, 
Conn.,  Mar.  4,  1817,  grad.  at  Yale  1837,  and  a  yr.  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar ;  practised  law  at  Columbus,  O..  till  1846, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York ;  in  1857  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  N.  Y.,  resigning  that  position  3  yrs. 
later ;  was  engaged  by  the  gpvt.  in  1867  to  conduct  its  case 
against  John  H.  Surratt,  indicted  for  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Pres.  Lincoln ;  in  1869  became  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  S. 
dist.  of  N.  Y.,  but  resigned  in  May  1870;  atty.-gen.  of  U.  S. 
1875,  minister  to  Eng.  1876,  resigned  1877. 

Plerrepoiit  (JOHN),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 
1806,  received  a  common-school  education ;  grad.  at  the 
Litchfield  Law  School  at  21 ;  began  practice  of  law  at  Pitts- 
ford,  Vt.  ;  removed  to  Vergennes,  Vt.,  in  1832 ;  continued 
the  practice  of  law  until  1857 ;  was  member  of  State  senate 
from  Addison  co.,  and  during  the  session  of  1857  was  elected 
fourth  assistant  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vt. ;  became 
chief-justice  in  1865,  which  position  he  held  by  continuous 
elections  till  his  decease  ;  represented  Vergennes  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Vt.  in  1841.  For  over  20  yrs.  he  held  the 
office  of  register  of  probate,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
nearly  the  same  period.  He  was  6  yrs.  mayor  of  Vergennes. 
D.  Jan.  8,  1882. 

Pler'son  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  1641,  grad.  at 
Harvard  1668;  was  ordained  in  1672  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  as 
colleague  to  his  father,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  (1608-78) ; 
was  Congl.  pastor  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1694-1707,  and 
was  the  first  pres.  of  Yale  Coll.  1701-07.  D.  Mar.  5,  1707. 

Pl'etlsts,  in  Ger.,  Chrs.  who  never  formed  a  sect  nor 
professed  distinctive  doctrines,  but  were  noted  for  their 
preference  of  practical  religion.  The  term  was  first  applied 
in  derision  to  a  number  of  teachers  at  Leipsic  in  1689, 
chief  among  whom  were  A.  H.  Francke  and  Philipp  Jakob 
Spener.  The  combined  influence  of  Spener  and  Francke  led 
to  the  foundation  o_f  the  Univ.  of  Halle,  which  became  a 
centre  of  the  pietistic  movement.  The  rationalism  of  the 
close  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century  was 
adverse  to  pietism,  but  since  the  overthrow  of  rationalism 
by  the  Straussian  school,  pietism  has  largely  revived  in 
Ger.,  its  centres  being  Berlin,  Silesia,  and  Wurtemberg. 

Pigeon,  pij'un  [Fr.],  a  name  applied  primarily  to  the 
Columba  livia  in  its  wild  as  well  as  domesticated  races,  and 
secondarily  extended  tc  all  the  species  of  the  family  Colum- 
bidae.  The  Columba  livia,  in  its  wild  state,  is  an  inhab.  of 
almost  the  entire  extent  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  a  section 
of  the  genus  in  which  the  tarsi  are  as  long  as  the  middle  toe. 
The  wings  are  black  at  their  outer  margin,  and  have  a  black 
spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  secondaries,  and  a  second  on 
the  great  coverts  ;  the  rump  is  ashj; ;  the  tail  is  of  a  bluish 
ash  at  its  basal  two  thirds,  black  at  its  posterior  third,  with 
the  lateral  feathers  at  their  basal  half  white  externally.  The 
length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail  is  about  15  inches,  and 
the  spread  of  wings  nearly  27  ;  the  weight  is  about  14  or  15 
ounces ;  the  beak  is  about  %  of  an  inch  long,  the  feet  at 
middle  toe  about  2%  inches  long.  Such  are  the  characters 
of  the  wild  P.,  which  is  the  stock  from  which  have  originat- 
ed the  numerous  varieties  of  domesticated  breeds. 

Pigeon-Berry.    See  GARGET-ROOT. 

Pigeon  English  [from  the  Chi.  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  word  business],  an  extraordinary  and  grotesque  artificial 
dialect  employed  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Chi.  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  foreign  merchants  and 
the  Chi.  Its  base  is  Eng.,  with  a  mixture  of  Port,  and  Hin- 
dostanee. 

Pigeon  (Gyro),  an  instrument  consisting  of  an  appara- 
tus for  imitating  the  movements  of  pigeons  when  released 
from  a  trap,  and  recommended  on  humanitarian  grounds  as 
a  substitute  for  pigeons  in  shooting-matches. 

Pigeon  Pea,  a  name  applied  to  the  pea -like  pulse 
grown  upon  the  leguminous  shrubs  Cajanus  flaws  and  bi- 
color,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  many  tropical 
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countries.    The  better  sorts  are  very  palatable  substitutes 
for  the  pea. 

Pigments.    See  PAINT. 

Pike,  a  name  applied  in  the  Eng. -speaking  countries  to 
different  species  of  fishes.  All  the  species  agree  in  the  form 
familiar  to  most  persons  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  species,  or  from  the  illustrations 
in  angling  books,  and  differ  chiefly  in  the  comparative 
length  of  the  snout,  the  extension  of  scales  on  the  cheeks 
and  opercuke,  the  number  of  rays  in  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  color. 

Pike  (ALBERT),  b.  at  Boston  Dec.  29,  1809;  became  a 
teacher,  and  studied  at  Harvard,  where  he  afterward  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A. ;  went  in  1831  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
by  way  of  St.  Louis,  going  much  of  the  way  on  foot ;  reach- 
ed Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  in  1833;  was  a  journalist  at  Little  Rock 
1834-36 :  afterward  a  successful  lawyer  and  a  prominent 
state  Rights  politician ;  served  as  a  capt.  of  Ark.  cav.  in 
Mex. ;  was  brig. -gen.  in  the  Confed.  service  during  the  c. 
war ;  ed.  of  Memphis  Appeal  1867-68 ;  author  of  Prose  Sketches 
ami  Poems,  Law  Reports,  The  Ark.  Form-Book,  Nunce  (poems), 
Morals  and  Dogma  of  Freemasonry,  etc.  ;  was  for  yrs.  the 
head  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  rite  in  the  S. 

Pike  (ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY),  b.  at  Lamberton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  5,  1779,  son  of  a  capt.  in  the  U.  S.  A. ;  became  a  cadet 
in  his  father's  regiment ;  was  soon  promoted  to  lieut. ;  was 
appointed  to  conduct  surveys  of  various  parts  of  the  newly 
acquired  terr.  of  La. ;  penetrated  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Miss,  in  the  autumn  of  1805.  and  in  the  following  yr.  was 
charged  with  an  exploration  of  the  interior  of  La.,  iu  the 
course  of  which  he  discovered  Pike's  Peak  in  the  Rocky 
Mts.  and  reached  the  Rio  Grande ;  was  detained  by  Sp. 
authorities  and  his  papers  seized.  Being  ultimately  released, 
he  arrived  at  Natchitoches  July  1,  1807,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  govt.,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  :  wrote  in  1810  an 
account  of  his  two  expeditions ;  became  brig.-gen.  1813,  and 
commanded  an  expedition  sent  against  York  (now  Toronto), 
Canada,  in  the  assault  of  which  he  was  killed,  Apr.  27, 1813. 
(See  his  Life  in  SPARKS'S  Amer.  Biography.) 

Pike's  Peak,  a  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  in  El  Paso 
co..  Col.,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Manitou,  is  14,147  ft.  above  the  sea. 

PI'late  (PONTIUS),  the  5th  Rom.  procurator  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria ;  entered  his  office  in  26  A.  D.,  residing  partly  in 
Caesarea  and  partly  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  inhabited  the 
magnificent  palace"  built  by  Herod  the  Great.  In  36  he  was 
arraigned  by  the  Samaritans  before  the  Syrian  proconsul, 
Vitellius,  on  account  of  his  unjust  and  cruel  govt.,  and  Vi- 
tellius  sent  him  to  Rome  to  answer  the  accusations  before 
the  emperor.  According  to  Eusebius.  he  was  banished  to 
Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  committed  suicide  soon  after.  His 
singular  behavior  during  the  trial  of  Christ,  as  we  read  it 
in  the  Gospels,  excited  from  the  earliest  time  a  most  vivid 
interest,  and  occasioned  very  different  explanations. 
Pilchard.  See  CLUPEID.E. 

Pllcomay'o,  a  river  of  S.  Amer.,  is  formed  in  lat.  21°  35' 
S.  by  the  junction  of  2  streams,  which  both  rise  in  the  Bo- 
livian Andes.  It  flows  S.  E.  through  the  terrs.  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  a  few  miles  below 
Asuncion,  after  a  course  of  about  1200  m.  It  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

Pile  (WILLIAM  A.),  b.  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  11, 
1829 ;  became  a  Meth.  preacher  of  Mo. ;  chaplain  of  a  volun- 
teer regiment  1861,  capt.  of  artil.  1862,  col.  of  inf.  volunteers 
1862,  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  1863,  serving  to  the  end  of  the 
war  ;  was  M.  C.  in  1866  from  Mo.,  gov.  of  N.  M.  1869-71,  and 
afterward  U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela. 

Piles,  or  Hsem'orrhoids  [Gr.  a'jia,  "blood,"  and 
peeiy,  to  "  flow'1],  vascular  and  fibro-vascular  tumors  of  the 
lower  bowel  or  rectum — termed  external  P.  when  below  the 
sphincter  muscle  and  upon  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  internal 
P.  when  above  the  sphincter.  In  structure  they  are  due  to 
congestion  of  the  hffimorrhoidal  veins,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  portal  venous  circulation,  returning  blood  from  the  in- 
testines through  the  portal  vein  and  liver  to  the  vena  cava 
and  the  heart.  P.  when  chronic  are  varicose  veins  of  the 
anus  and  rectum,  with  fibrous  thickening  of  the  tissues  and 
mucous  membrane  investing  them.  P.  seldom  afflict  persons 
who  are  robust,  abstemious,  frugal,  and  engaged  in  active 
exercise.  They  result  from  excessive  eating  and  drinking, 
congestion  of  the  liver,  alcoholic  excesses,  and  constipation 
and  costiveness.  Sedentary  occupation  favors  their  devel- 
opment. P.  are  a  frequent  disease  in  tropical  countries  and 
very  hot  seasons.  Patients  with  hemorrhoids  usually  dis- 
charge mucus  from  the  anus,  and  sometimes  shreds  and 
patches  of  organized  lymph.  They  are  to  be  prevented,  and 
also  treated  in  their  milder  forms  and  stages,  by  regulated, 
laxative  diet,  active  exercise,  and  mild  saline  cathartics. 
When  pedunculated  they  may  be  removed  by  the  knife, 
ligature,  or  galvano-cautery.  Ulcerated  and  inflamed  P.  _are 
treated  by  cold  applications,  astringent  and  anodyne  oint- 
ments, and  free  evacuation  of  watery  stools  by  use  of  saline 
cathartics.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON. 

Pil'grims,  Tlie,  or  Pilgrim  Fathers.  When,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Puritans  were  persecuted  in 
Eng.,  they  sought  refuge  in  Hoi.  Among  these  refugee 
members  of  a  dissenting  ch.  at  Norwich  made  their  way  to 
Amsterdam  in  1608,  and  at  Leyden  they  formed  a  congrega- 
tion with  John  Robinson  as  pastor.  At  length  they  matured 
a  plan  for  emigrating  to  Amer.  They  received  permission 
of  the  Plymouth  Co.  to  settle  within  their  domain.  On  Aug. 
6,  1620,  they  sailed  for  Amer.  in  2  small  ships,  the  Speedwell 
and  the  Mayflower,  but  the  Speedwell  was  reported  un- 
seaworthy,  while  the  Mayflower  proceeded  on  her  voyage 
with  41  men  and  their  families  (101  souls).  After  a  voyage 
of  63  days  they  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  in  what  is  now 
Provincetown  harbor,  and  here  was  signed,  on  board  ta 
Mayflower,  the  first  constitution  of  government  to  which 
the  signatures  of  a  whole  people  were  attached.  At  lengtn 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Mayflower  landed  upon  a  rock  in  a 
snug  harbor  (now  Plymouth,  Mass.),  Dec.  22,  1620.  In  tne 


midst  of  snow  they  built  log-cabins,  and  John  Carver  was 
chosen  gov. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  name  applied  by  the  ancs. 
to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  in  Europe,  together  with  that  or 
Abyla.  now  Ceuta.  on  the  Afr.  coast,  which  were  considered 
the  W.  boundary  of  the  earth. 

Pil'lory  [Fr.  pilori,  from  piUtr,  a  "pillar"],  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  in  which 
the  offender's  head  and  arms  were  inserted,  he  being  then 
left  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  From  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  especially  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries, 
the  P.  was  a  statute  punishment  for  perjurers,  forgers, 
users  of  false  weights,  etc..  and  was  not  altogether  abol- 
ished until  1837.  The  P.  existed  on  the  statute-books  of  U.  S. 
until  1839.  but  it  seems  to  have  been  rarely  if  ever  used. 

Pil'low  (GIDEON  JOHNSON),  b.  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn.. 
June  8, 1806,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  1827;  studied 
law,  and  practised  at  Columbia :  appointed  brig.-gen.  of 
Tenn.  volunteers  July  13,  1846 :  was  at  first  with  Taylor  on 
the  Mex.  frontier,  afterward  joined  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz : 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
where  he  was  wounded  ;  was  made  maj.-gen.  Apr.  13,  1847  ; 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and 
Chapultepec,  being  severely  wounded  in  the  last :  came  into 
collision  with  Gen.  Scott,  and  at  his  own  request  was  tried 
by  a  military  court  upon  charges  of  insubordination,  but 
was  honorably  acquitted;  resumed  the  practice  o_f  law 
in  Tenn. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Nashville  convention  of 
1850,  where  he  opposed  extreme  measures ;  raised  a  force 
of  Tenn.  volunteers  for 'the  Confed.  service  in  1861 ;  ap- 
pointed maj.-gen. ;  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Behnont, 
Nov.  7,  1861 ;  second  in  command  at  Ft.  Donelson  in  Feb.  ; 
refused  to  take  chief  command :  escaped  before  the  sur- 
render, and  afterward  served  in  the  S.  W.  D.  Oct.  8, 1878. 

Pilot-Fish,  or  Pilot,  a  name  giwn  because  the  fish 
in  question  was  formerly  supposed  to  act  as  a  pilot  to  the 
mariner,  and  is  still  supposed  to  act  as  such  to  snarks :  it  is 
applied  to  certain  carangoid  fishes  of  the  getaa  NaHtratei. 
These  are  found  in  almost  all  tropical  and  temperate  seas, 
and  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  vessels  associating  with 
sharks  and  taking  the  refuse  thrown  from  the  ships.  They 
are  elongated,  symmetrical,  fusiform  fishes  of  graceful  form 
and  with  7  cross-bands  of  black,  which,  however,  in  part 
disappear  in  after  life.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  changes 
which  they  undergo,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  numer- 
ous nominal  species. 

Pilot  Knob,  Iron  co.,  Mo.,  on  R.  R.,  at  the  base  of  the 
celebrated  Pilot  Knob  Mt.,  much  of  which  consists  of  iron 
ore.  Pop.  1870,  581 ;  1880,  1359. 

Pirn  (BEDFORD  CLAPPERTON  TREVTLIAN),  b.  at  Bideford, 
Devonshire,  Eng.,  June  12,  1826,  was  ed.  at  the  Royal  Naval 
School ;  made  a  voyage  round  the  world  1845-51 ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  saved  the  crew 
of  the  Investigator  ;  was  the  first  officer  who  passed  from  a 
ship  on  the  E.  to  a  ship  on  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  W.  passage ; 
visited  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  studied  the  question  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  1859 :  retired  on  half-pay  1861 ;  devoted 
himself  for  several  yrs.  to  the  project  of  an  interoceanic 
communication  across  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  promotion  or 
gold-mining  in  the  same  republic  ;  wrote  The  Gale  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Dotlings  on  the  Roadside  in  Panama.  Nicaragua,  and 
Mosquito;  was  made  capt.  Apr.  16,  1868;  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  Apr.  1870 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  Jan.  27. 1873.  and  was  chosen  to  Parl.  as  a  Conserva- 
tive for  the  borough  of  Gravesend  at  the  gen.  election  of 
Feb.  1874. 
Ptmeii'ta,  or  Pimento  [Sp.  pimienlo],  the  unripe  b< 


for  "  pepper."  The  fruit  is  two-celled,  each  cell  containing 
a  single  black  kidney-shaped  seed.  The  active  principle* 
are  a  volatile  oil  and  a  green  fixed  oil.  P.  has  a  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  and  may  be  used  in  med.  for  the  gen.  pur- 


V.    lUlUC  1    MTO   iiouiv    vi         «.  i— . l*i~ r*f   *      ^      *l,A 

Pim'peniel,  or  Poor  IWan's  1»  eatlier-C-lass,  the 

-— •  _.  r  , .      ,*   c*.,«.,-.»*i»  »i.iti,,.o  li-7uri    in 


scariei.  uui  OILCU  win  V      *  x.   j —  — n-ho. 

alwavs  closes  upon  the  approach  of  bad  weather 
water- P  is  Samolns  ralerandi,  found  m  the  L.  b.  and  most 
other  countries.  S.  ftoribvndu*  and  ebracteatus ^ are  found  in 
the  Gulf  States.  The  above  plants  all  belong  to  the  Primu- 
laceffi  The  first-mentioned  one  was  thought  to  have  active 
medfcinal  powers,  and  the  second  was  once  looked  upon  as 


ifejfittSsfiaaa^^ssft 

inuic,  in  ^  ^ j ^  iM>]lr>m.  firlt  nllf]  ,-s  transoarent. 


B^J^^.l^^^^»t^^i^r^s 

of  ce  great  wastlfol  sand.    It  yields  immense  amounts  of 
tar^  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lampblacK. 


t™Thel(%A?%*™™™^ 

Ch    Ox    andthfMddie  Temple,  Lond. :  studied  mil  tan 

science  at  Caen,  Fr. ;  became  a  barrister  at  Charleston  M 
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served  as  oapt.  and  afterward  as  col.  of  S.  C.  troops  in  the 
Revolution:  was  aide  to  Washington  in  1777';   displayed 
valor  and  skill  in  the  S.  campaigns  1778-80  ;  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  1780-82:  became  a  brig.-gen.  1783,  and  later  a  maj.- 
gen.  of  the  State,  and  still  later  of  U.  S.  troops  (1W):  de- 
blined  many  important  offices  :  assisted  in  framing  the  U. 
const  :  was  one  of  the  special  ministers  to  FT.  1796-97,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  that  country  ;  author  of  the  senti- 
ment "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute ; 
Federalist  candidate  for  V.-P.  1800.    D.  AUK.  16,  1825. 

Pliickney  (HENRY  LAUKENS),  b.  at  Charleston,  B.  U, 
Sept.  24.  1794,  son  of  Gov.  Charles.  Pinckney,  grad.  at  S.  C. 
Coll  1812 ;  became  a  prominent  lawyer,  legislator,  and  State 
Rights  leader ;  mayor  of  Charleston  1832,  1839-40 ;  M.  C. 
1833-37  ;  edited  for  a  time  the  Charleston  Mercury;  was  col- 
lector of  the  port ;  author  of  memoirs  of  J.  Maxcy,  of  Jack- 
son, and  of  R.  Y.  Hayne.  D.  Feb.  3,  1863. 

Plnckuey  (THOMAS),  brother  of  C.  C.  Pinckney,  b.  at 
Charleston  Oct.  23,  1750,  grad.  at  Ox.,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Temple,  Lond.,  1770 ;  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  in  which  he  served  with  distinction,  receiving  a 
wound  at  Camden ;  gov.  of  S.  C.  1787-89;  U.  S.  minister  to 
Eng  1792-94,  and  to  Sp.  1794-96,  when  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso ;  M.  C.  1799^1801 ;  maj.-gen.  ttl&and 
served  against  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  D.  Nov.  2,  1828. 

Plii'dar,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  b.  at  Cynos- 
cephalw.  a  village  near  Thebes,  Bceotia,  in  either  518  or  522 
B.  c.,  and  studied  his  art  at  Athens.  The  lyrical  art  in  those 
times  comprised  not  only  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
the  words,  but  also  the  composition  of  corresponding  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  and  of  accompanying  choral 
dances ;  and  P.  is  said  to  have  been  equally  great  in  all 
these  branches  of  his  art.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city 
he  entered  into  the  lyrical  contest  with  the  celebrated  poet- 
ess Corinna,  and  was  beaten  5  times.  Nevertheless,  his 
merits  were  soon  recognized.  His  fame  grew  great,  and, 
invited  by  kings  and  free  cities,  highly  honored  and  richly 
paid,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  where  the  Gr.  nation 
lived  and  the  Gr.  tongue  was  spoken,  celebrating  the  great 
games  and  religious  festivals  with  his  songs.  He  resided  for 
a  period  of  4  yrs.  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
but  left  it  on  account  of  his  disagreement  with  Simonides  ; 
lived  for  several  yrs.  at  Athens ;  entertained  friendships 
with  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  and 
Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  D.  at  Argos  about  442  B.  c. 

Pine  [Lat.  pinug],  the  collective  name  of  a  tribe  of  plants 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  man  and  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  science.  They  belong  to  the  family  of  Conifera?, 
ligneous  plants  with  sterile  and  fertile  flowers  separate,  of 
the  most  simple  and  primitive  structure,  without  any  envel- 
opes, such  as  calyx  or  corolla,  and  in  the  fertile  ones  the 
germs  or  ovules  borne  on  open  scales  ;  not  inclosed  in  car- 
pels, as  in  all  other  flowering  plants,  nor  the  seeds  in  regu- 
lar fruits.  They  thus  belong  to  the  class  Gymnosperms,  or 
plants  with  naked  seeds.  But  together  with  their  imperfect 
flowers,  we  find  a  high  organization  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
regularly  exogenous,  growing  by  external  accretion  of  an- 
nual rings. 

The  pines,  in  the  wider  sense,  are  distinguished  from  other 
conifers  by  bearing  2  inverted  ovules  on  each  carpellary 
scale,  many  of  which  are  crowded  together  in  a  cluster 
(inflorescence),  and  eventually  form  the  well-known  pine- 
cone,  in  which  each  well-developed  scale  covers  2  winged 
seeds.  All  the  pines  have  linear,  almost  always  stiff  and 
evergreen  leaves,  often  called  needles.  They  are  confined 
to  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  are  the  only  forest  trees  of  high 
lats.  and  altitudes.  The  wood  of  the  pines  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  trees  on  account  of  its  abundance,  size,  light- 
ness, and  durability,  and  equally  indispensable  to  us  are 
the  resinous  products  of  these  trees— tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and 
turpentine— which  no  other  plants  can  furnish. 

The  most  numerous  and  most  important  are  the  trees 
which  are  more  strictly  called  pines— Pinus  of  most  modern 
botanists.  We  distinguish  2  sections  of  true  pines.  The 
white  pines  have  5  mostly  slender  leaves  in  a  bunch  ;  scales 
of  the  cones  rather  thin ;  wood  whiter,  lighter,  softer,  and 
less  resinous,  and  therefore  highly  prized  for  carpenter- 
work.  Of  these  our  E.  and  N.  white  pine  (P.  st.robus)  is  the 
fairest  representative,  a  tree  of  magnificent  proportions  and 
universal  application,  and  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  The  second  section  comprises  those  with  knobby 
scales,  leaves  from  1  to  5  in  a  bundle.  Next  to  these  range 
the  large  -  fruited  nut  pines,  with  thick  or  hook  -  knobbed 
scales,  and  large  short-winged  seeds,  of  which  P.  pinea  is 
the  Mediterranean,  and  P.  Sabiniana,  Coulteri,  and  Torrey- 
ana  the  W.  Amer.  representatives.  Of  the  large  number 
of  pines  remaining,  some  bear  their  cones  just  below  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  same  yr.'s  shoot;  their  scales  are  usu- 
ally thinner,  with  less  prominent  prickles,  and  their  wood 
whiter  and  less  resinous.  Those  that  bear  lateral  cones 
have  usually  very  knobby  and  prickly  scales,  and  heavy, 
resinous,  yellowish  wood— the  real  yellow  or  pitch  pines 

All  the  other  trees  allied  to  the  true  pines  are  distin- 

§uished  by  single,  not  sheathed  leaves,  by  bearing  their 
.  owers  on  branchlets  of  the  previous  yr.,  and  by  maturing 
their  seeds  in  one  season  (except  the  cedar).  Here  belong 
the  firs  (Abies'),  stately  trees  with  usually  flat,  2-ranked 
leaves,  bearing  on  their  uppermost  branches  large  erect 
cones,  which  at  maturity  fall  to  pieces.  The  hemlock- 
spruces  ( Thuja)  have  the  flat  leaves  of  the  firs  and  the  pen- 
dulous cones  with  persistent  scales  of  the  spruces :  their 
spray  is  light  and  graceful,  and  their  cones  of  the  smallest 
the  wood  rather  inferior,  but  the  bark  greatly  valued  for 
tanning  purposes.  Of  greater  importance  to  us  are  the 
spruces  (Picea),  elegant,  regularly  shaped  trees,  with  square 
leaves,  and  persistent  scales  to  their  pendulous  cones.  Here 
belongs  the  most  important  timber  tree  of  Europe,  the  Nor 
spruce.  The  last  of  the  pine  tribe  are  the  larches  and  the 
cedars.  Both  have  two  different  kind  of  branchlets  :  vigor- 
ous elongated  shoots  with  distinct  single  leaves,  and  short. 


knobby,  lateral  branchlets  with  crowded  (fasciculated) 
leaves ;  such  stunted  branchlets  also  bear  the  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  larches  (Larix)  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  W.  Amer.,  and  the  tamarack,  to  the 
swampy  regions  of  N.  E.  Amer.,  are  the  only  trees  belong- 
ing here  that  bear  deciduous  leaves.  The  cedars  (Cedrus) 
are  distinguished  from  the  larches  by  their  persistent  foli- 
age, autumnal  flowers,  and  their  large  compact  cones,  which 
mature  one  yr.  after  flowering,  and  after  some  time  drop  to 
pieces.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  GEORGE  ENGEL- 
MANN,  M.  D.] 

Plue'apple,  the  compound  conical  fruit  of  Ananassa 
satira,  a  plant  of  the  order  Bromeliaceae,  a  native  of  trop- 
ical Amer.,  now  naturalized  in  many  hot  countries,  and 
cultivated  also  in  hot-houses.  When  properly  cultivated  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits,  but  too  often  it  is  tough,  coarse, 
and  indigestible.  The  leaves  of  this  and  allies  afford  the 
fibres  whence  the  beautiful  pina  muslin  is  made. 

Pine  III ii H.  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.,  in 
the  cotton-producing  section  of  the  State.  Pop.  1870,  2081 ; 
1880,  3203. 

Pine-chafer,  a  name  given  to  Pissodes  strobi,  Tomicus 
pini,  T.  xylographus,  and  several  species  of  Hylurgus,  co- 
leopterous insects,  whose  larvae  commit  great  ravages  in 
Eine  forests,  eating  away  the  new  material  between  the 
ark  and  the  wood. 

Pine  Finch,  or  Goldfinch,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Fringillidae,  the  Chrysoinitris  pinus  of  recent  authors.  It  is 
congeneric  with  the  common  yellow-bird  of  the  U.  S.  It 
attains  a  length  of  about  4%  inches,  is  brownish-olive  above, 
and  beneath  whitish,  streaked  with  dusky. 

Pine  Grosbeak,  a  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidae  and 
genus  Pinicola,  the  Pinicola  enucleator  (Linn.),  Cad.  Its  aver- 
age length  is  about  8^4  inches  ;  the  bill  and  legs  are  black ; 
the  male  is  rosy-colored  above,  tinged,  except  on  the  head, 
with  brownish,  ashy  below ;  the  female  brownish  above, 
ashy,  tinged  with  greenish-yellow  below.  As  indicated  by 
the  name,  the  species  affects  pine  and  other  evergreen 
forests ;  it  feeds  on  spruce-seeds,  etc. 

Plnel,  pe-nel'  (PHILIPPE),  b.  at  St.  Andre,  Fr.,  Apr.  20, 
1745,  studied  med.  at  Toulouse  and  Montpellier ;  removed 
in^  1778  to  Paris ;  obtained  a  prize  in  1791  for  his  Traite 
medico-philosophique  sur  F  Alienation  mentale,  and  was  ap- 
pointed! first  phys.  of  the  Bicetre  in  1793,  and  in  1795  of  the 
Salpetriere.  By  his  writings  and  by  his  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  2  asylums  he  accomplished  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  Wrote  La  NosograpMe 
philosophiqtie  and  La  Medicine  dinique.  D.  Oct.  25,  1826. 

Pines,  Isle  of.  (l)  An  island  m  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be- 
longing to  Sp.,  and  situated  33  m.  off  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  Cuba,  comprises  an  area  of  1200  sq.  m.,  with  about  2000 
inhabs.  The  prin.  settlements  of  the  colony  are  Nueva 
Gerona,  Santa  Fe,  and  Jorobado.  (2)  An  island  in  fhe  S. 
Pacific,  belonging  to  Fr.,  and  situated  in  lat.  22°  38'  S.,  Ion. 
167°  25'  E.,  off  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  New  Caledonia,  was 
discovered  in  1774  by  Capt.  Cook,  and  was  selected  in  1872 
by  the  Fr.  Assembly  for  a  penal  station. 

Pine  Snake  (Pitiiophis  melanoleucus),  a  large  serpent,  6 
ft.  long,  2  inches  thick,  of  a  shining  white  color  with  dark- 
brown  spots,  and  emitting  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor  ;  re- 
ceived its  name  from  having  its  home  in  the  pineries  of  E. 
Amer.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  to  man. 

Pink,  the  name  of  various  plants  of  the  genus  Dianthus, 
all  natives  of  Asia  and  Europe,  for  the  wild  P.  of  the  U.  S. 
are  of  the  genus  SUene,  and  are  properly  called  campions  or 
catchflies ;  but  D.  Armeria  and  prolifer  are  sparingly  natu- 
ralized here.  The  most  common  P.  are  often  delightfully 
fragrant.  There  are  thousands  of  fine  varieties.  They  are 
somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  some  4  or  5  original  species 
(D.  plumarius,  caryophyllm,  Chinensis,  CartAunanorvm,  su- 
perbus,  deltoides,  etc.).  All  need  much  care  to  produce  per- 
fect flowers. 

Plnk'ney  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Mar. 
17,  1764,  studied  med.  and  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1786 ;  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1788 ;  was 
chosen  M.  C.  1790,  but  did  not  take  his  seat ;  was  a  U.  S. 
com.  in  Eng.  1796-1804,  atty.-gen.  of  Md.  1805,  minister  ex- 
traordinary, with  Monroe,  to  G.  Brit.  1806,  minister  resident 
there  1806-11,  U.  S.  atty.-gen.  1811-14;  served  as  a  volunteer 
officer  at  Bladensburg,  and  was  wounded ;  M.  C.  1815-16, 
minister  resident  at  Naples  1816,  minister  to  Rus.  1816-18, 
U.  S.  Senator  1820-22.  D.  Feb.  23,  1822. 

Plnk'root,  the  root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica,  a  showy 
herb  of  the  U.  S.,  not  often  found  N.  of  the  Potomac.  The 
infusion  of  this  root  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  it  has  also 
narcotic  qualities.  The  P.  should  be  combined  with  a  ca- 
thartic, such  as  senna.  S.  anthelmia  is  a  similar  plant  of  S. 
Amer.  They  belong  to  the  Loganiaceae.  S.  loganwides  and 
gentianoides  grow  in  Fla. 

Pin-Money  (law),  an  annual  sum  of  money,  sometimes 
provided  for  in  a  marriage  settlement,  to  be  paid  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  her  own 
personal  expenses  for  dress  and  the  like.  The  term  dates 
from  the  14th  century. 

Plntard  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  1759,  grad.  at 
Princeton  1776 ;  studied  law,  but  never  practised ;  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Revolution :  acted  for  3  yrs.  as  clerk  to 
his  uncle,  commissary  for  Amer.  prisoners  in  New  York ; 
ed.  for  a  short  time  the  Daily  Advertiser  ;  engaged  subse- 
quently in  commerce  ;  was  for  many  yrs.  city  inspector  and 
sec.  to  the  Mutual  Insurance  Co. ;  was  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  v.-p.  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Soci- 
ety, and  distinguished  as  the  most  accomplished  local  an- 
tiquary in  New  York.  Author  of  many  fugitive  articles  in 
periodicals,  chiefly  on  antiquarian  topics.  D.  June  21, 1844. 

Pi  ii- worm.    See  ASCAKIS  and  VERMIFUGES. 

Plnzon,  pen-thon',  the  name  of  a  family  of  enterprising 
navigators  at  Palos,  Sp.  The  head  of  the  family.  MARTIN 
ALONZO,  rendered  great  service  to  Columbus  in  fitting  out 
his  little  fleet  and  in  obtaining  sailors.  He  commanded  the 
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Pinta  ;  was  separated  from  Columbus  in  the  W.  I.,  and  sub- 
sequently by  a  storm  on  the  return  voyage,  but  reached 
Bayonne  in  safety  before  Columbus  had  arrived  in  Sp.,  and 
wrote  to  the  court  asking  permission  to  give  an  account  of 
the  voyage.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Columbus  defeated 
what  was  believed  to  be  a  scheme  for  appropriating  the 
honors  of  the  discovery.  P.  was  forbidden  to  present  him- 
self at  court,  and  soon  afterward  d.— His  brother,  VICENTE 
YAXEZ.  commanded  the  Nina  in  the  first  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus ;  discovered  Brazil  at  Cape  St.  Augustine  Jan.  28, 1500  ; 
explored  the  N.  coast  as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon ;  reached  Hispaniola  June  1500 ;  lost 
2  of  his  caravels,  and  returned  to  Palos  in  Sept.,  having  lost 
his  fortune  by  the  voyage.  In  1506  and  1508  ne  was  associ- 
ated with  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  in  the  voyages  in  which  they 
discovered  Yucatan  and  the  river  La  Plata.  —  FRANCISCO 
MARTIN,  the  third  brother,  was  pilot  to  the  Pinta  in  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus. 

Pio'che,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.,  in  a  canon 
of  the  Cordilleras,  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  pos- 
sesses rich  silver-mines.  Pop.  1880,  745. 

Pipe-Fish,  a  name  given  to  species  of  fishes  with  a 
tubular  or  pipe-like  snout,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  order 
Lophobranchiata  and  family  Syngnathidse. 

Pipera'ceae  [from  Piper,  the  prin.  genus],  a  natural  or- 
der of  exogenous  and  often  climbing  herbs  and  shrubs, 
altogether  tropical,  but  rare  in  Afr.  There  are  some  600 
species,  nearly  all  acrid,  some  of  them  astringent,  and  some 
narcotic.  Pepper,  cubebs,  matico,  and  betel  are  the  chief 
commercial  products. 

Pipette'  [Fr.],  a  chemical  laboratory  instrument  of  glass 
which  is  used  for  sucking  up  quantities  of  liquids  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mouth-suction.  The  P.  has  therefore  a  long 
stem  with  a  contracted  orifice  for  introduction  into  deep  or 
narrow-mouthed  vessels,  with  a  bulbous  or  elongated  ex- 
panded portion  above  to  contain  the  liquid. 
Pipe  Stone,  Minn.  See  APPENDIX. 
Pi'qua,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Miami  co.,  O.,  on  Miami 
River  and  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  1870,  5967 ;  1880, 6031. 
Pirae'us  [Gr.  n«paievs],  a  rocky  peninsula,  supposed  to 
have  been  once  an  island,  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  nearly  5 
m.  S.  \V.  of  Athens,  forming  3  natural  harbors,  all  com- 
manded by  the  hill  Munychia,  267  ft.  high.  Connecting  the 
city  and  these  3  harbors  were  2  parallel  walls,  about  60  ft. 
high  and  1550  ft.  apart,  built  between  457-431  B.  c.,  and  swept 
away  by  Sulla  (87-86  B.  c.),  though  their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced.  The  prin.  harbor  is  safe  and  deep.  The 
modern  town  of  Piraeus  has  sprung  up  since  1834.  A  R.  R., 
opened  in  1869,  connects  it  with  Athens.  Pop.  21.618. 

Pirate  and  Piracy.  A  pirate  is  a  sea-robber,  and  pira- 
cy robbing  on  the  sea.  or  from  the  sea  on  the  land,  by  per- 
sons having  no  commission  from  a  state,  or  violating  their 
commission  to  secure  plunder.  They  are  enemies  of  man- 
kind with  whom  war  only  exists,  and  their  crimes  are  jus- 
ticiable everywhere.  T.  D.  WOOLSET. 

Pisa,  pee'zah,  city  of  It.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Arno,  which  flows  through  it  in  a 
semicircular  sweep  from  E.  to  W.  The  plain  in  which  P. 
lies  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
draws  hither  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  still 
a  walled  town,  and  is  entered  by  6  gates.  The  bridges  over 
the  Arno  are  very  fine.  An  aqueduct  4  m.  in  length  sup- 
plies the  town  with  water.  The  public  buildings  are  of 
great  interest,  and  the  Duomo,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo  of  P.  will  always  be  among 
the  first  objects  in  It.  to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
traveller.  Another  choice  architectural  gem  is  the  Sta. 
Maria  della  Spina,  a  small  Gothic  ch.  or  chapel  of  exquisite 
beauty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno.  Many  of  the  other 
numerous  chs.  deserve  attention,  as  do  also  several  palaces 
remarkable  for  their  historic  associations  and  for  their  ar- 
tistic wealth.  The  Univ.  of  P.  (12th  century)  is  very  cele- 
brated, and  it  counts  Galileo  among  its  former  pupils  and 
profs.  An  acad.  of  fine  arts  and  a  botanical  garden  are 
among  the  many  other  provisions  for  public  instruction. 
Pop.  53,957. 

Pisa,  Council  of,  considered  oecumenical  by  Galncan 
theols.,  but  not  so  regarded  by  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  Its  object 
was  to  heal  the  papal  schism  which  had  scandalized  Chris- 
tendom since  1378.  It  was  summoned  neither  by  pope  nor 
emp.,  but  by  14  cardinals  (7  in  each  obedience)  of  the  2  rival 
popes.  It  met  in  the  cathedral  of  P.  Mar.  25,  1409,  and  held 
its  23d  and  last  session  Aug.  7, 1409.  The  rival  popes  were 
deposed,  and  a  new  pope  was  chosen.  Another  C.  of  P., 
held  May  30.  1135  (not  1134),  excommunicated  the  antipope 
Anacletus  II.— Still  another,  called  by  5  rebellious  cardinals 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  met  in  P.  Nov.  1, 1511,  adjourned  to  Milan 
Nov.  11.  1511,  left  Milan  for  Asti  Apr.  21,  1512,  and  Asti  for 
Lyons,  having  ridiculously  failed  in  its  attempt  to  depose 
the  pope.  R-  D-  HlTS5FOCK. 

Pisano,  pe-sah'no  (NICCOLO),  b.  at  Pisa  in  12 
several  fine  ens.  in  Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  etc. ;  became  cel- 
ebrated as  a  sculptor,  which  art  he  actually  revived,  D. 
1278.— His  son,  GIOVANNI  PISANO,  b.  at  Pisa  about  1240,  d. 
there  in  1320,  became  celebrated  as  an  arch.  He  designed 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  constructed  the  Castel  Nuovo 
at  Naples. 

Piscat'aqua  River,  for  some  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween Me.  and  N.  H.,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  J*almon 
Falls  and  Cocheco  rivers,  both  of  which  furnish  extensive 
water-power.    Its  lower  course  is  tidal,  and  constitutes 
harbor  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  „  , 

Pis'gah,  whose  present  Arabic  name  is  biagafi,  a  mt.  or 
Pal.,  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  iden 
tified  as  the  summit  from  which  Moses  obtained  his  view  o 
the  Promised  Land  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1). 

Pisid'ia,  an  anc.  terr.  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  bet* 
Phrygia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia.  Lycia,  and  c.a™' 
habited  by  wild  and  predatory  tribes  ruled  by 
The  Roms.  held  possession  of  the  chief  towns. 


Pisis'tratus,  b.  at  Athens  about  612  B.  c.  (d.  there  527 
B.  c.),  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  families,  but 
made  himself  leader  of  the  lower  classes  as  against  Solon, 
and  seized  the  govt.  of  Athens.  He  retained  the  form  of 
the  Solonian  const.,  but  he  took  care  that  the  highest  oftk-i •< 
were  always  held  by  members  of  his  own  family.  He  exact- 
ed obedience  to  the  laws,  and  many  of  his  social  measures 
were  sound  and  beneficial.  The  poorest  class  of  the  inhabs. 
which  generally  lay  idle,  he  compelled  to  leave  the  city  and 
engage  in  agriculture,  and  he  provided  them  with  seed  and 
cattle.  The  artisans  he  kept  busy  with  great  building  un- 
dertakings. Many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  character- 
istic insts.  of  Athenian  life  are  ascribed  to  P. 

Plsta'chlo-Nut,  or  Green  Almond,  the  fruit  of  the 
pistachio  tree.  Ilstada  vera  (order  Anacardiacese  i,  is  common 
in  the  S.  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  Afr.  The  kernel  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  almond,  but  is  green.  It  yields  a  good 
able  oil.  To  the  same  genus  belong  the  mastich,  the  tere- 
Mnth,  and  other  valuable  trees. 

Pls'til  [Lat.  pMittum],  the  female  or  central  seed-bear- 
ng  organ  of  fructification  in  phaenogamous  plants.  A  flower 
may  possess  one  or  more  P.,  which  collectively  receive  the 
name  of  gyncedum.  A  perfect  P.  has  3  parts— the  stigma,  the 
style,  ana  the  ovary.  The  stigma  and  the  ovary  are  the  only 
essential  portions,  and  the  style  is  often  omitted.  The  ovary 
s  the  young  pod,  containing  the  ovules  to  be  fertilized  and 
secome  seeds.  The  style  is  usually  cylindrical  or  columnar, 
often  long  and  thread-form,  sometimes  flat,  and  it  is  crown- 
ed by  the  stigma,  which  may  be  a  knob  or  a  double  or  sin- 
gle line  extending  down  the  inner  face  of  the  style.  It 
assumes  very  many  different  forms,  but  whatever  may  be 
its  appearance,  it  always  serves  the  same  end.  It  c«i.- 
of  naked  cellular  tissue,  or  is  rough  with  papilla?,  or  hairy 
or  viscous.  On  its  surface  falls  the  pollen  from  the  anthers, 
which  then  imbibes  moisture,  swells,  and  protrudes  tubes, 
which  penetrate  the  style,  and  finally  reacn  the  ovary  and 
fertilize  its  contained  ovules.  These  now  develop  the  em- 
bryo or  germ,  increase  in  size,  and  become  seeds.  In  theory, 
each  carpel  may  be  considered  as  a  small  leaf  folded  upon 
itself.  It  may  be  sessile  or  borne  upon  a  stalk,  representa- 
tive of  the  petiole  of  the  leaf.  P.  may  be  in  flowers  by 
themselves  on  the  same  or  different  plants.  In  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  both  stamens  and  P.  are  present,  although  they 
may  be  so  situated  with  reference  to  each  other  as  not  to 
be  self-fertilizing.  In  such  cases  the  desired  cross-fertiliza- 
tion is  usually  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  insects. 
Pistoja.  pis-to'yah  [Lat.  Piftoria  or  Pistorium],  town  of 
It.,  prov.  of  Florence,  21  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Florence. 
It  lies  in  a  most  fertile  valley  between  2  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines. A  fine  view  of  P.  is  obtained  from  the  remarkable 
railway  which  crosses  the  Apennines  between  Bologna  and 
Florence.  A  wall  surrounds  the  town,  which  is  entered  by 
4  gates.  The  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  well  paved, 
the  squares  large,  and  the  public  buildings  very  respecta- 
ble. The  cathedral  contains  some  interesting  works  of  art. 
The  baptistery,  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  octagonal  in  form, 
though  popularly  called  the  Rotondo.  San  Bartolomeo, 
Sant'  Andrea,  and  San  Giovanni  are  all  chs.  of  very  anc. 
date.  The  bp.'s  palace  is  an  imposing  edifice.  The  facade 
of  the  hospital  is  decorated  with  terra-cottas  by  the  Delia 
Robbia  family.  The  manufactures  of  P.  consist  chiefly  of 
hides,  woollens,  silk,  iron -work  generally, 'and  especially 
firearms.  A  very  fine  rock-crystal  is  also  wrought  here. 

Pis'toie  [from  the  It.  piattruola,  a  "  little  piastre  "].  The 
Sp  P.  is  a  gold  coin,  lately  worth  about  $4.  but  formerly 
much  more  valuable.  The  new  It.  gold  P.  of  20  lire  is  worth 
S3.823.  but  the  old  ones  are  variable.  There  are  also  Ger. 

aipit'cairn  (JOHN),  b.  in  Fifeshire,  Scot.,  about  1740 ;  be- 
came capt.  of  marines  Jan.  10,  1765,  major  Apr.  1..1 :  was 
stationed  several  yrs.  at  Boston.  Mass. ;  led  the  advance  in 
the  expedition  to  Lexington  and  Concord.  Apr.  19,  1..5 : 
commenced  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  Bunker  Hill  June  17,  1775. 
Pitch.  See  BITI-MEX  and  TAB. 

Pitch'er-PIants.  These  have  their  leaves  in  the  form 
of  a  pitcher,  urn,  trumpet-shaped  tube,  or  other  hollow  ves- 
sel capable  of  holding  water.  The  prin  kinds  belong  to 
different  genera  of  plants,  in  3  orders,  which  have  no  near 
relationship  or  resemblance  except  in  the  pitchers 
of  a  single  species,  peculiar  to  S.  W  Australia,  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  where  it  stands  alone. 
It  is  named  Ctphalotus  toutnuaru 
The  leaves  are  all  in  a  cluster  next 
the  ground  :  some  are  flat  and  of  or- 
dinary conformation  ;  others  are  oval 
pitchers,  hanging  from  a  short  stalk 
near  the  top  on  one  side,  where  tne 
handle  of  a  pitcher  should  be.  and 
fitted  with  a  lid,  which  covers  the 
mouth,  resting  at  first  upon  a  thick- 
ened and  crested  ring  which  sur- 
rounds the  orifice,  but  opening  on  its 
hinge  when  the  pitcher  is  full  grown. 
(Fig  1 )  This  pitcher  secretes  a  watery 
fluid  and  entraps  many  insects.  The 
other  P.-P.  belong  to  2  natural  orders, 
which  so  far  as  known  contain  only 
pitcher-bearing  plants.  One  of  them, 
Nepenthacea?,  consists  of  many  si 
ciesof  one  genus,  inhabiting  the  Ind- 
ian Archipelago;  the  other,  Sarra- 
Cephalotut.  ceniaceae.  is  wholly  Amer.,  mainly 
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PITCHSTONE-PITKIN. 


foundlaud  to  Florida,  was  the  earliest  known,  and  is  the 
only  N.  species.  Its  pitcher  (Fig.  2)  is  sometimes  called 
'  huntsman's  cup."  Instead  of  a  FlG 

proper  hood,  it  has  a  large  project- 
ing lip,  nearly  erect,  which  half  sur- 
rounds the  open  orifice.  Most  of 
the  water  with  which  the  cup  is 
usually  half  full  may  therefore  come 
from  rain,  but  at  first  some  is  doubt- 
less secreted.  This  water  in  sum- 
mer is  charged  with  the  decompos- 
ing matter  of  insects  and  the  like, 
of  various  kinds,  which  are  in  some 
way  attracted  to  it  and  drowned  in 
it.  In  low  grounds  of  S.  U.  8.,  near 
the  coast,  is  found  a  second  species 
(S.  flava),  with  very  long  and  nar- 
row pitchers.  Here  the  hood  closes 
the  orifice  in  the  growing  state, 
overarches  it  for  some  time  after- 
ward, but  at  maturity  stands  erect 
or  nearly  so.  The  interior  secretes 
a  watery  fluid,  ordinarily  in  small 
quantity.  Many  insects  are  en- 
trapped in  these  pitchers,  and  few 
if  any  of  those  that  enter  ever  es- 
cape, owing  partly  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  tube,  which  prevents 
flight  except  directly  upward,  of 
which  they  are  mostly  incapable, 
partly  to  the  extreme  smoothness 
of  the  gorge  and  upper  portion,  and 
still  more  to  the  lining  of  the  por- 
tion below  with  a ,  fine  chevaux-de-  Sarraceniu  pupurea. 
fnse  of  close  and  sharp  downward- 
ly directed  bristles.  The  captured  insects  therefore  perish, 
decompose,  or  are  macerated  in  the  liquid  when  this  is 
abundant,  or  their  remains  are  fed  upon  by  the  larvae  of  other 
insects  hatched  in  the  decomposing  mass  from  eggs  which 
are  deposited  therein.  There  are  2  red-flowered  species  in 
the  S.  States  (S.  rubra  and  S.  Drummondi),  with  tubular  or 
trumpet-shaped  pitchers.  But  the  most  FIG,  3. 

curious  is  a  yellow-flowered  species  named 
S.  variolaris,  which  is  common  in  the  low 
S.  country.  Its  tubular  pitchers  are  car- 
ried into  dwellings  to  serve  as  fly-catch- 
ers, for  which  they  are  more  efficient  than 
any  other.  One  of  them  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  much  reduced.  They  vary  from  8  or  10 
to  20  inches  in  length.  The  orifice  is  per- 
manently protected  by  a  strongly  over- 
arching hood,  which  must  naturally  ex- 
clude the  rain.  The  liquid  which  they 
contain,  often  in  some  abundance,  col- 
lected at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  is  doubt- 
less a  secretion.  Flies,  ants,  andmostother 
insects  which  have  entered  far  or  fallen 
into  the  deep  cavity  are  unable  to  escape. 

In  all  these  tubular  pitchers,  when  fresh- 
ly grown  and  vigorous,  and  in  the  warm 
temperature  of  early  summer,  a  different 
secretion,  sweet  and  somewhat  viscid  or 
honey-like,  is  exuded  within  the  orifice 
and  base  of  the  hood,  which  is  the  attrac- 
tion to  insects,  and  allures  them  to  the 
brink  or  within  the  gorge  of  the  pit,  into 
which  they  eventually  fall.  The  existence 
of  this  sweet  secretion  and  its  attraction 
of  insects  in  the  S.  species  appear  to  have 
been  more  or  less  known  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, but  nearly  to  have  passed  out  of 
knowledge  until  recently.  There  are  some 
allusions  to  it  in  William  Bartram's  Trav- 
els in  Oa.  and  Fla.,  pub.  in  1791,  but  they 
are  vague,  and  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  sweet  secretion  at  the  orifice 
and  the  watery  liquid  below.  The  first 
good  observations  we  know  of  were  made 
by  Dr.  James  Macbride  of  S.  C.  in  1810  and 
the  following  yrs.,  and  pub.  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnsean  Society  in  1815. 
In  S.  variolarig,  at  the  period  of  the  great- 
est activity  of  its  pitchers  in  secretion 
and  insect-capture,  a  narrow  line  or  trail 
of  the  sweet  exudation  appears  upon  the 
edge  of  the  wing,  and  extends  from  the 
orifice  down  to  near  the  base,  a  distance 
of  from  8  to  18  or  20  inches,  according  to  Sarracenia  vario- 
the  size  of  the  leaf.  This  trail  of  treacle  laris. 

continuous  from  the  copious  similar  deposit  within  the 

mce  down  to  near  the  ground,  seems  especially  adapted 
FIG.  4. 


Sarracenia  psittacina. 

for  the  allurement  of  ants  and  other  wingless  insects  fond 
of  sweets. 


A  remaining  species,  S.  psittacina,  or  the  parrot-headed 
Sarracenia  (Fig.  4)  of  the  S.  U.  S.,  bears  small  pitchers,  of 
less  width  than  the  leafy  wing ;  it  is  mainly  remarkable  for 
the  inflated  hood  completely  inflated  over  the  orifice,  which 
is  thus  reached  only  from  underneath.  It  is  chiefly  inter- 
Fio.  5.  esting  as  showing  a  transition 

toward  the  pitchers  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  representative  of  the 
family  of  a  peculiar  genus  —  viz. 
Daiiingtonia  L'alifornica.  This  is 
found  only  in  the  N.  portion  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  flower  is 
less  like  that  of  Sarracenia  than 
are  the  leaves  or  pitchers.  These 
may  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  last  mentioned  Sarracenia  ; 
only  they  are  far  larger,  varying 
from  a  span  to  2  ft.  in  length, 
stand  erect  or  nearly  so,  have  a 
twist  of  at  least  half  a  turn,  the 
summit  is  equally  hooded  and  in- 
flated, so  that  the  orifice  looks 
downward,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  hood  bears  a  curious,  two- 
forked,  pendulous  appendage,  in 
the  form  of  a  fish's  tail.  The 
pitchers  capture  insects  in  abun- 
dance. Some  watery  secretion  is 
found  in  young  pitchers  which 
have  not  yet  opened ;  it  increases 
somewhat  afterward,  especially 
after  insects  have  bee;j  caught, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber. Bits  of  meat  thrown  in 
also  increase  the  secretion.  This 
at  times  fills  6  or  7  inches  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  some- 
times almost  the  whole  of  it. 
From  the  situation  of  the  orifice 
it  is  evident  that  no  rain  is  likely 
to  enter.  The  liquid,  when  first 
secreted,  is  slightly  bitter  and  as- 
Darhvgtoma  Cahformca.  tringent.  Later,  it  is  shown  to  be 
slightly  acid  by  litmus-paper.  Insects  immersed  in  it  ordi- 
narily die  in  a  few  minutes.  After  warm  weather  comes 
on,  a  sweet  secretion  begins  to  appear  in  the  form  of  mi- 
nute drops,  like  honey-dew,  on  the  inside  of  the  hood  and 
FIG.  6.  °f  the  fish-tail  appendage.  As  summer 

advances  this  is  increased,  extends  all 
over  the  appendage  or  its  lobes,  out- 
side as  well  as  inside,  occasionally  gath- 
ering into  a  drop  at  the  tip  of  each 
lobe.  It  has  some  odor  and  the  taste 
of  honey.  Insects,  flies  especially,  are 
fond  of  it.  In  large  leaves  at  midsum- 
mer a  line  of  this  sweet  secretion  ex- 
tends from  the  orifice  downward  along 
the  edge  of  the  wing  almost  to  the 
ground  ;  in  most  leaves,  whether  large 
or  small,  it  occurs,  in  the  form  of  mi- 
nute globules  resembling  honey-dew, 
along  the  angle  on  either  side  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  wing  with  the 
tube. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
adaptations,  and  the  consequent  capt- 
ures, are  purposeless  or  of  no  benefit 
to  the  plant,  the  more  so  now  that  sev- 
eral plants  of  the  sundew  family  are 
found  to  be  carnivorous.  (See  SUNDEW 
and  DION^EA.)  It  has  not  been  shown, 
however,  and  it  is  not  very  probable, 
that  there  is  any  proper  digestion  or 
absorption  of  unaltered  animal  matter 
in  the  Sarracenia  family.  But  the 
products  of  decomposition,  in  a  liquid 
or  gaseous  form,  are  probably  absorbed 
and  made  subservient  to  the  plant's 
nourishment. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  action  of 
the  only  remaining  P.-P.  of  the  Sarra- 
cenia family,  Heliamphora  of  Guiana. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some- 
thing like  a  true  digestion  takes  place 
in  the  remaining  order  of  P.-P.,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  rather  large  genus 
Nepenthes.  (See  art.  NEPENTHES  and 
Fig.  6.)  These  plants  belong  to  the  S. 
hemisphere  and  to  the  great  islands, 
from  Madagascar  to  Borneo.  It  is  now 
known  that  a  sweet  secretion  which 
allures  insects  forms  on  the  rim  of  the 
pitcher,  and  sometimes  on  its  lid  ;  that 
the  watery  liquid  which  is  secreted  by 
and  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  pitcher  increases  in 
quantity  when  insects  are  caught  or  drowned  in  it,  and 
equally  so  when  bits  of  meat  or  little  cubes  of  cartilage  or 
boiled  white-of-egg  are  thrown  in  ;  also,  that  the  secretion 
then  becomes  acid,  and  acquires  the  power  of  dissolving 
such  solid  matters,  in  a  manner  apparently  analogous  to 
that  of  the  gastric  juice  of  animals.  ASA  GRAY. 

Pltcli'stoiie,  a  variety  of  feldspar  of  somewhat  resin- 
ous appearance  ;  is  a  popular  name  for  many  sorts  of  opal 
which  have  a  resinous  lustre,  and  other  glassy  minerals. 
Pit'kin,  Col.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pitkln  (TIMOTHY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Jan. 
21,  1766,  grad.  at  Yale  1785 ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  5 
times  speaker  in  the  State  legislature  ;  M.  C.  1806-20 ;  author 
of  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  V.  S.  and  Political 
and  Civil  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  D.  Dec.  18,  1847. 


Nepenthes. 
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Pit'maii  (ISAAC),  b.  at  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire.  Eng.,  Jan. 
4,  1813,  was  ed.  in  the  normal  coll.  of  the  Brit,  and  Foreign 
School  Society  at  Loud. ;  pub.  Stenographic  Short-Hand  and 
Phonography,  or  A'riting  of  Sound,  giving  the  principles  of 
his  invention  of  a  superior  method  of  short-hand  called 
phonography  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  and  propa- 
gation of   phonography  and   its   complement  phonetics ; 
founded  in  1843  the  Phonetic  Society,  and  established  the 
Phonetic  Institute,  a  printing-office  from  which    he  has 
brought  out  for  many  yrs.  The  Phonetic  Journal.    His  most 
complete  professional  work  is  the  Phonographic  Reporter's  \ 
Companion  (.1853). — A  brother  of  the  inventor,  BENN  PITMAN.  I 
removed  to  the  U.  S.,  settling  at  Cin.,  where  he  devoted  | 
himself  to  the  propagation  of  phonography  ;  pub.  a  Manual 
of  Phonography. 

'  Pitman  (.ROBERT  CARTER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Mar.  16,  1825,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  1845 ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  was  often  in  the  State  senate,  of  which  he  was 
pres.  in  1869 ;  became  a  police  judge  in  1858,  and  in  1869 
one  of  the  judges  of  Mass,  superior  court. 

Pit'rl  [cf.  Lat.  pater,  a  "  father"],  in  Hindoo  mythology, 
originally  meant  a  deceased  ancestor,  but  was  ultimately 
transformed  to  signify  one  of  an  order  of  divine  beings 
into  which  the  spirits  of  mortals  may  be  received  on  condi- 
tion of  the  due  performance  of  the  Sraddha  or  funeral  rites. 

Pitt  i  WILLIAM).    See  CHATHAM,  EARL  OF. 

Pitt  (WLLLIAM),  generally  called  the  Younger  Pitt, 
the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  b.  May  28, 1759.  In 
1780  he  entered  into  public  life,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Appleby.  The  opposi- 
tion against  the  party  in  power,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North, 
consisted  of  2  factions — one  led  by  Rockingham  and  Fox, 
and  the  other  by  Lord  Shelburne.  Pitt  joined  the  latter, 
which  mostly  consisted  of  old  friends  of  his  father,  and  his 
speeches  made  such  an  impression  that  Lord  Shelburne, 
when  he  became  first  lord  of  the  treas.  in  July  1782,  offered 
him  a  place  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  North,  although  at  one  time  driven  from  power  by 
Rockingham  and  Fox,  now  formed  a  coalition  with  them 
against  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  in  1783  Lord 
Shelburne  had  to  give  in  his  resignation,  and  Pitt  with  him. 
But  in  the  very  next  session,  when  Fox  brought  in  his  bill 
for  transferring  the  govt.  of  India  from  the  E.  I.  Co.  to  Parl. 
—that  is  to  say,  to  the  ministry— the  coalition  was  defeated 
and  the  cabinet  compelled  to  retire.  Pitt  was  called  upon 
to  form  the  new  cabinet,  and  after  dissolving  Parl.  and 
training  a  majority  at  the  gen.  election  of  1784,  he  estab- 
lished himself  firmly  in  the  most  powerful  position  which  a 
subject  can  occupy  in  Eng.,  and  he  maintained  himself  in 
this  position  without  interruption  for  14  yrs.  The  prin. 
feature  of  his  administration  is  his  \var  with  FT.,  but  no 
Eng.  historian  has  as  yet  been  able  to  give  a  sufficient  reason 
for  this  war  which  Eng.  began  in  1793  and  continued  to  1815. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  whim,  a  chimera  of  the  minister :  he 
would  imitate  his  great  father  in  this  point  too.  But  his  war 
administration  was  weak  and  confused,  and  when  losses  and 
disasters  followed,  the  chimera  grew  into  a  mania.  In  1801 
he  retired  from  office.  Tn  Feb.  he  resigned,  and  in  May  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded.  In  1804.  however,  he  was 
recalled,  and  the  war  was  renewed.  But  the  surrender  of 
the  Aus.  army  at  Vim,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  the  Peace  of 
Presburg  filled  the  haughty  but  impotent  minister  with  such 
chagrin  that  he  d.  from  disappointment.  Jan.  23,  1806. 

Pit'taous,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Gr.,  b.  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos  652  B.  c.  ;  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic 

Earty  participated  very  actively  in  all  the  feuds  and  em- 
roilments  of  his  native  city,  and  was  chosen  aesymneteg  in 
589  B.  c.,  which  office  he  filled  to  579  B.  c.  D.  569  B.  c. 

Pitts'burg.  Kan.     See  APPENDIX. 

Pittsburg,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  at  junction  of  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Ohio. 
P.  is  354  m.  W.  of  Phila.  by  rail,  and  40  m.  E.  of  the  O.  State 
line  ;  lat.  40°  26'  34"  N.,  Ion.  80°  2'  38"  W. 

Railroads,  Etc.— The  R.  Rs.  centring  here  are  the  Pa.  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  the  E.  ;  the  Allegheny  Valley,  P. 
and  Erie,  P.  and  Lake  Erie,  and  Cleveland  and  P.  from  the 
N. ;  the  P.,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  P.,  Cin.  and  St.  Louis 
from  the  W. ;  the  P.,  Va.  and  Charleston  and  P.  Southern 
from  the  S.  The  P.  and  Western  is  just  opening  a  W.  con- 
nection ;  the  Chartiers  road  connects  Washington,  Pa.,  and 
the  W.  Pa.  connects  Butler,  Indiana,  and  Blairsville  with  the 
city ;  the  oil  -  regions  are  reached  from  P.  by  any  of  the 
routes  running  N.  The  Allegheny  River  is  navigable,  in 
flood,  to  Warren,  and  the  Monongahela  to  the  W.  Va.  line  ; 
the  Ohio  is  navigable  from  the  city  throughout  its  length 
about  8  months  in  the  yr.,  and  the  coal  and  coke  of  W .  Pa. 
find  an  outlet  to  the  S.  W.  by  it. 

Coal  and  Coke.— There  are  67  companies,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and  transporting 
coal.  They  have  a  capital  invested  of  $15,552,000,  employ 
17,962  men,  and  in  1881  produced  203,471,755  bushels  or 
7.726.776  tons,  valued  at  §12,208.306.  In  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  coke  there  are  60  companies  and  firms  em- 
ployed, with  $10.854,500  capital,  employing  5659  men,  and 
producing  138,001,480  bushels  or  2,760.037  tons,  valued  at 
§4,423,559.  Total  value  of  coal  and  coke  in  1881,  $16,631,8bo. 

Iron  and  Steel—  There  are  10  blast  furnaces,  with  16  stacks, 
having  a  capital  of  $4,890,000,  employing  2285  men,  and  pro- 
ducing 353,791  tons  of  pig  iron  annually,  worth,  in  1881 ,  $8,  <  bb,- 
493 ;  the  pig  metal  and  ore  brought  into  P.  by  rail  and  river, 
for  use  here,  averages  500,000  tons  annually.  The  number  of 
rolling-mills  is  36 ;  capital  invested,  $19,020,000 ;  men  em- 
ployed 18,905 ;  product,  475,148  tons  ;  value,  $30,242,25.  :  spikes 
produced,  21,600  tons ;  nails,  555,351  kegs ;  small  nails  and 
tacks.  11,500  packages.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  there  are 
now  employed  17  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  »lO,i.o.- 
000;  men  employed,  7060:  product— steel  rails,  139,073  tons; 
steel  in  other  forms,  73,344  tons  ;  total,  211,417  tons  ;  value, 


$18.378,836.  There  are  also  5  file-makers,  producing  annually 
8000  dozen  files  ;  6  establishments  making  railway  supplies, 
product  valued  at  §3.177.f<17  :  3  iron-bridge  building  corpo- 
rations—product, $1.462.000  :  :io  establishments  devoted  to 
machine  making,  foundries,  and  engine  building,  which 
have  a  capital  of  $2,740.000.  employ  2083  men,  and  produce 
42.344  tons,  valued  at  $4.000.000 ;  13  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  producing  a  total  of 
24,300  tons,  valued  at  $1,500,000;  6  saw  and  tool  makers, 
producing  270  tons  vises,  sledges,  and  hammers,  150,332 
dozen  picks,  mattocks,  etc.,  and  50,000  saws,  valued  at 
§1. 345.850;  5  agricultural  implement  makers,  whose  prod- 
ucts are  valued  at  $675,000  annually.  7  stove  factories, 
using  over  6000  tons  metal  annually,  and  producing  stoves 
to  the  value  of  $700,000 :  4  safe-makers  ;  3  factories  of  iron 
roofs,  cornices,  and  buildings ;  6  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  railings,  fences,  etc.,  and  5  for  making  domestic  hard- 
ware— all  of  which  produce  goods  annually  worth  $1,200.000. 
The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  in  all  shapes  is  $67,448,253, 
which  is  based  on  the  product  of  1881. 

Glass  and  otter  Manufactures.— There  are  2  copper  works, 
which  produced  goods  in  1881  valued  at  $1,000,000  ;  16  brass 
foundries,  products  valued  at  $1,300.000 :  59  glass  factories 
and  4  of  stained  glass,  employing  4825  men,  with  a  capital  of 
§6,000,000  and  a  product  valued  at  $6,922.683:  and  many 
other  miscellaneous  manufactures. 

Steamboat  Tonnage.— An  immense  amount  of  tonnage  is 
employed  on  the  rivers  in  the  coal  and  coke  business,  nearly- 
all  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  and  Miss,  rivers  getting  their  sup- 
plies of  coal  from  P.  by  river.  Twenty-one  steamboats 
were  built  at  P.  in  1881. 

Oil.—  The  receipts  of  crude  oil  at  P.  in  1881  were  866,407 
barrels,  the  export  of  refined  416*109  barrels,  and  delivery 
for  home  use  432,450  barrels ;  value  of  crude,  $801,481  ;  of 
refined,  $4,030,655.  Total  sales  at  oil  exchange  in  1881  were 
59.4»4.000  barrels. 

Jliscellatitous.—  The  receipts  of  direct  importations  in  1881 
amounted  to  $998,101,  and  the  duties  collected  thereon  were 
§435.006.  There  are  in  the  city  1824  business  establishments, 
1380  of  which  are  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $116.107,481. 
employing  87,789  men,  and  doing  a  business  annually  of 
$145,721,619  in  manufactures  and  $74,303,152  in  jobbing  goods 
—a  total  of  $220,024,771. 

History.— Originally  the  city  was  laid  out  on  the  delta  at 
the  mouths  of  the  2  rivers,  but  has  since  reached  7  m.  up 
both  rivers,  on  both  sides  of  them,  and  across.  Allegheny 
City  still  maintains  a  separate  municipal  existence,  but  is 
always  regarded  as  a  part  of  P.  In  early  times  its  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  made  it  a  place  of  great  strategic 
importance,  and  the  FT.  built  Ft.  Duquesne  here,  which  the 
Brit,  captured  in  1758,  and  built  a  new  ft.  in  1759,  calling  it 
Ft.  Pitt,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Brit,  ministry.  When  the  place  had  grown  to  a  town  it 
was  called  Pittsburg.  The  post  was  abandoned  by  the  Brit, 
in  1772.  The  town  was  always  of  importance  as  a  shipping 
point  to  the  W.,  but  grew  slowly  for  a  long  time  It  was 
formed  into  a  borough  in  1804,  and  into  a  city  in  1816,  but  its 
boundaries  then  included  only  the  delta  between  the  rivers. 
The  city  line  was  first  extended  about  1850,  again  in  1867, 
and  finally  in  1872  to  its  present  boundaries. 

Population.— The  pop.  by  the  census  of  1880  was  156,389, 
its  boundaries  having  been  enlarged  since  1870.  Allegheuj 
City,  which  adjoins  it  across  the  Allegheny  River,  has  78,68JS, 
and  the  suburbs  of  the  2  cities  contain  about  10,000  more, 
making  a  total  of  245,071.  The  pop.  of  P.  in  1793  was  1139. 

KI-SSEU.  EBRKTT. 

Pittsburg  Landing.    See  SHILOU. 
Pitts'neld,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  Pike  co.,  111.,  has  flour  mills 
and  tobacco  factories.    Pop.  1870,  1621 :  1880,  2104. 

Pitt  afield,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
upon  a  plain  1200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
sheets  of  water.    There  are  6  lakes  and  lakelets,  the  outlets 
!  of  which  form  Housatonic  River,  one  branch  girting  the 
village  on  the  W.  and  the  other  on  the  E.,  both  finallv  meet- 
ing  S.  of  the  village.    The  lakes  in  the  vicinity  afford  excel- 
!  lent  water-power.     It  contains  a  park,  a  free  library,  a  fine 
c  -h    jail  high  school,  and  a  benevolent  inst.  for  those  dis- 
!  abled  by  accident  or  disease.    The  site  of  P.  was  granted 
'  to  Boston  in  1735,  and  was  known  as  Boston  Plantation 
;  until  its  incorporation  in  1761,  when  it  received  its  present 
i  name.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  11,113;  1880,  13,364. 
Pittsfield,  N.  H.    See  APPENDIX. 


UUU.UUU  tons  or  coal  auuuaiij .     j.  v>y.  »«•«,«••  Y  «T 

Pi'us,  the  name  of  9  popes,  of  whom  only  the  last  ha 
any  great  historical  interest.  -  Pius  IX ,((,iocani,i 
xltti-Ferretti},  b.  at  Sinigaglia  May  13.  1792.  studied  theol. 
at  the  Coll.  of  Volterra,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1818 :  m  185»- 
25  visited  Chili ;  in  1827  was  created  abp  of  hooleto  wl  ence 
he  was  transferred  in  1832  to  the  see  of  I  mok:  in  1840  was 
made  cardinal ;  was  several  times  employed  in  diploma 
missions  ;  on  the  death  of  Gregory  X\  I  £»«™SI&£S 
him  pope  (June  16,  1848)   but  2  yrs  later  C£';«U8»£ 
had  toffee  from  Rome  in  disguise  and  take  refuge  in  the 

CS  MP*  SfSi  KVfif&  «2$sz* 

0^'^gRrReomemsuSe?endd  £0^%  S^hVpapai 
authority  was  re-established :  the  pope  .hini'e^1tfh^e^unia^  $ 

'  aU       *   d  iindismrbed :  but  it  was  evident  enough 
istic  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  his  sub- 
jects.   As  soon  as  the  Aus.  army  retired  %tt*^*let£ 
provs.  annexed  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  It    and  the 
lame  took  place  in  Rome  and  the  ^provs  on  th    ^ 
army  in  18<0.    \»  itt 
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from  harmonizing  with  the  spirit  of  the  19th  century  was 
best  seen  from  the  new  doctrines  with  which  he  enriched 
the  theology  of  the  Homan  Ch.  —viz.  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  established  by  a  decree  of  Dec.  8, 
1854,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  established  by  the  so  called  ecumenical  council 
of  Rome  in  1870,  and  from  the  famous  Syllabus.  Here  Pius 
IX.  condemned  as  heretical  the  ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  the  independence  of  the  secular 
govt.  from  the  ecclesiastical,  of  the  equality  of  laymen  and 
clergymen  before  the  law,  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  make 
their  own  laws  and  elect  their  own  magistrates,  etc. ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  condemned  in  the  84  theses  all  the  prin.  ideas  of 
modern  civilization  as  heretical.  In  Fr.  the  publication  of 
the  Syllabus  was  forbidden,  the  It.  govt.  protested  against 
its  contents  in  very  strong  expressions,  and  the  Aus.  govt. 
took  a  cautious  reservation.  The  gen.  effect  was  that  the 
antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
head  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  became  very  vividly  felt.  D.  Feb. 
7,  1878.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Plzarro,  pe-zar'ro  (FRANCISCO),  the  "  great  marquis,"  b. 
at  Truxillo,  Sp.,  about  1471,  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Sp.  col. 
of  foot  by  a  peasant-girl  of  Estremadura  ;  was  bred  a  swine- 
herd ;  grew  up  a  bold,  ignorant,  and  brutish  man,  and  from 
1510  to  1525  was  engaged  in  perilous  adventures  in  Sp.  Amer. ; 
was  one  of  Balboa's  party  which  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Having  heard  of  the  existence  of  Peru,  with  its 
great  wealth,  he  led  a  party  which  reached  and  partly  ex- 
plored that  country  in  1526.  In  1528  he  obtained  leave  of 
Charles  V.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Peru,  but  without 
public  aid ;  and  in  1531  he  invaded  the  Peruvian  empire ; 
treacherously  seized  the  confiding  inca,  Atahuallpa,  and  in 
less  than  2  yrs.  had  overthrown  the  anc.  govt.  of  the  realm. 
P.  was  made  a  marquis,  founded  Lima  and  other  towns,  and 
for  some  yrs.  ruled  Peru  as  capt.-gen.  with  almost  absolute 
power ;  but  a  desperate  and  nearly  successful  revolt  by  the 
Indians  was  followed  in  1538  by  a  contest  with  Almagro,  his 
associate,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  soon  after  which 
Almagro's  followers  attacked  P.  in  his  palace  (June  26, 
1541),  and  he  was  killed  after  a  desperate  struggle. 

Placervllle,  plah-sair'vil,  city,  cap.  of  El  Dorado  co., 
Cal.,  about  40  m.E.  of  Sacramento,  has  an  acad.  Quartz  lodes 
bearing  gold  are  numerous,  and  water  is  obtained  for  min- 
ing and  irrigation  from  lakes  situated  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  through  an  aqueduct  over  40  m.  in  length. 
Pop.  1870,  1562;  1880,1951. 

Plague,  plag  [Gr.  n^yi} ;  Lat.  plaga,  a  "  blow  "],  a  malig- 
nant and  fatal  contagious  fever,  now  little  known,  but  for- 
merly endemic  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  spreading  in 
devastating  epidemics  throughout  Europe.  It  was  termed 
the  "  pest,"  the  "  black  death,"  and  the  "  great  mortality." 
Its  first  appearance  in  Europe  was  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  544. 
Since  then  epidemics  have  occurred  at  variable  intervals ; 
there  were  45  in  the  17th  century.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Europe  25,000,000  have  died  of  P.  The  P.  is  now  regarded  as 
a  zymotic  disease,  derived  from  insalubrious  and  poisonous 
atmospheric  or  telluric  conditions,  a  materies  morbl  gaining 
access  to  the  blood,  and  rapidly  multiplying  in  it  and  de- 
stroying its  nutritive  elements.  In  malignity  and  nature  it 
resembles  typhus  fever.  Its  propagation  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  by  contagion,  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  due  to 
importation  by  ships  or  on  the  person,  and  communicable 
by  atmospheric  infection.  Overcrowding,  bad  ventilation, 
uncleanlmess,  deficient  food,  and  residence  in  damp,  marshy 
soils  have  been  considered  the  predisposing  causes  of  local 
epidemics.  The  disease  has  4  stages,  yet  all  may  occur  in 
rapid  succession  and  brief  time :  (1)  invasion,  (2)  fever,  (3) 
local  phlegmons,  and  (4)  collapse  or  convalescence  It  is 
preceded  by  lassitude  and  enfeeblement  of  mind  and  body  • 
its  definite  onset  is  announced  by  shivering,  headache,  ver- 
tigo, vomiting,  high  fever-heat,  great  prostration,  stupor  or 
unconsciousness,  blood  in  the  urine  or  from  the  bowels,  the 
appearance  of  bubos  or  inflammatory  enlargement  of  lym- 
phatic glands,  or  of  carbuncles,  or  again,  in  fatal  cases  of 
petechiae  or  purple  spots  and  mottling  of  the  skin.  Its  dura- 
;ion  is  2  or  3  days,  and,  when  survived,  a  slow  subsequent 
convalescence.  (See  BECKER'S  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.) 

Plaln'neld,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  was  incor- 
. Sty  m  1869  ?  hasan  inst-  and  a  sem.  Pop.  1870, 


*  7"Ti,"~i v"*"  £  ,At  the  common  law  this  term  was  con- 
nfohpH  fr™  S  1°  e£ aJ  acti.ons  called  personal,  as  distin- 
guished from  real  and  described  the  party  who  is  named 
on  the  record  as  bnnging  the  action.  This  common-law  rule 
&™lyH  preval'ed  ln- mo*  of  the  States  of  tKuntrV  The 
reformed  procedure  has  reduced  all  forms  of  civil  actions 
legal  and  equitable,  to  one,  in  which  the  complaining  part  v 

mrtvwh^oh^in^^^V  A  "plaintiff  in^o^Kl 
o  obtains  a_    wnt  of  error,"  and  thereby  removes 

68^*880!  6^eW'  °n  R  R"  Wabasha  coT  MfnT  Pop.  18Wi 
S!a!n 7All*f  Conn.    See  APPENDIX. 

~*.  June.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1870, 

s,  the  Planera  aguatica,  a  rather  small  ul- 
wampy  lands  in  the  S.  States,  has  the  gen. 
i  Liid  elms.    Another  planer  is  P.  Richardi  of 
Caucasus,  partly  naturalized  in  Europe,  and 

.    This 


Plan'et  [Gr.  a 


bodies,  all  having  planetary  characteristics,  and  alltubiect 
)  the  same  common  conditions,  the  earth  itself  being   for 

bodSieesreand0«lsoUrdOUbtedlJ  4°  be  classified  among  ttiose 

!P?;  h»t£      l™anus  an?  NePtune,  as  well  as  the  minor 

planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  by  Sir  William 


Herschel  were  designated  as  asteroids  ;  of  which,  up  to  the 
present  time  (Mar.  10, 1882),  221  have  been  recognized.  But 
this  systematic  nomenclature  and  designation  does  not  in- 
clude satellites  (see  MOON)  nor  comets,  nor  yet  meteorites 
of  various  dimensions,  whose  phys.  const,  or  governing 
centres  of  force,  or  both,  are  different. 

The  conditions  to  which  all  the  P.  are  subject  in  their 
revolutions  around  the  sun  are  distinctly  indicated  in  Kep- 
ler^s  Laws.  These  are  : 

Law  1st.  That  the  P.  describe  ellipses,  all  having  a  com- 
mon focus  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Law  2d.  That  every  P.  so  moves  around  the  sun  that  an 
inflexible  line  drawn  from  the  P.'s  centre  to  that  of  the  sun 
describes  areas  proportional  to  the  times. 

Law  3d.  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  (times  of 
entire  revolution  around  the  sun)  are  as  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances  from  the  sun.  The  third  law  affords  the 
means  of  determining  the  relative  mean  distances  of  the 
several  P.,  and  even  those  of  the  periodic  comets,  when  the 
periodic  times  have  been  first  ascertained  ;  and  these  in  the 
instances  of  the  prin.  P.  have  been  very  accurately  deter- 
mined by  long-continued  observations.  The  third  law  is 
itself  slightly  modified  by  the  consideration  due  to  the 
masses  of  the  revolving  bodies. 

The  relative  mean  distances,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  are 
as  follows : 


Mercury 0.3870987— 

Venus 0.7233322  — 

Earth 1.0000000 

Mars 1.5236913 


Jupiter. .. 
Saturn  . . . 
Uranus . . 
Neptune . 


, ..  5.2028004  — 
. .  9.5338544  — 
..19.1833617  + 
..30.0567298  — 


The  distances  of  all  the  P.  can  be  found  when  we  know 
that  of  the  earth.  If  we  take  the  earth's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  to  be  92%  millions  of  miles,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  the  distances  of  the  other  P.  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  multiplying  it  by  the  respective  numbers  set  opposite 
their  names.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  S. 
ALEXANDER.  LL.D.] 

Plane  Table,  an  instrument  used  in  surveying  for 
mapping  in  the  field.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  filling  in 
outline  sketches  of  trigonometrical  surveys.  It  is  not  used 
where  great  accuracy  is  required,  but  where  approximate 
results  only  are  required  it  is  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  attained.  The 
instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  drawing-board  mounted 
on  a  tripod  in  such  manner  that  its  upper  surface  may 
readily  be  made  horizontal,  and  so  that  the  entire  table  may 
be  turned  in  azimuth  through  any  angle  whatever.  The 
combination  of  parts  by  which  these  motions  are  effected 
is  entirely  similar  to  that  employed  in  levelling  and  orient- 
ing the  horizontal  limb  of  a  theodolite.  The  instrument  is 
accompanied  by  a  ruler,  usually  of  brass,  and  provided  with 
a  telescope  so  mounted  that  its  line  of  coflimation  and 
the  bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  shall  always  be  in  the  same 
plane.  To  the  telescopic  ruler  is  attached  an  arc  of  a  ver- 
tical circle  for  measuring  small  vertical  angles.  The  paper 
on  which  the  map  is  to  be  made  is  smoothly  stretched  on 
the  surface  of  the  table,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  clamps. 
(For  a  fuller  article  see  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Plane  Tree,  the  preferable  name  for  trees  of  the  genus 
Platanus  and  order  Platanacese,  commonly  known  as  but- 
tonwood,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  etc.  The  Oriental  P. 
(Platanus  orientalls)  of  the  Old  World  grows  rapidly,  lives 
long,  and  in  favorable  situations  attains  a  great  size.  It  is 
a  valued  timber  tree.  The  Occidental  P.,  the  button  wood 
of  the  U.  S.  (P.  occidentalism,  is  one  of  the  largest  native 
trees:  is  often  cultivated  for  shade.  The  timber  of  the 
button-wood  of  the  Pacific  coast  (P.  racemosa)  is  valuable. 

Planklnton,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pla'no,  on  R.  R.,  Kendall  co.,  HI.,  55  m.  W.  of  Chicago, 
has  an  acad.  Pop.  1880,  1782. 

Plaiitag'enet,  the  surname  of  the  Angevine  dynasty 
of  Eng.  monarchs.  The  P.  monarchs  reigned  from  1154  to 
1485,  when  the  victory  of  Bosworth  transferred  the  crown, 
to  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Plantain,  plan'tin  [Lat.  plantago],  the  Plantago  major, 
an  herb  common  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  Plantaginaceae,  and  although  nearly  inert 
is  employed  in  domestic  med.  Its  seeds  are  fed  to  cage-birds, 
and  its  young  leaves  are  boiled  as  potherbs.  There  are 
many  species  in  this  genus,  which  is  well  represented  in  the 
U.  S.  Of  these,  ribwort  (P.  lanceolata)  is  sown  in  Europe  as  a 
forage  plant,  and  fleawort  (P.  Psyllium&nd  arenaria)  is  raised 
in  Fr.  for  the  seeds,  which  yield  a  valuable  size. 

Plantain ,  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  coarser  cultivated 
varieties  of  Mum  paradisaica,  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
sorts  being  called  bananas.  The  P.  is  a  native  of  the  E.  I., 
but  is  now  common  in  nearly  all  hot  countries.  It  is  of  the 
order  Musaceae.  At.  Cavendlshii  or  Chinensis  is  a  dwarf 
variety.  The  P.  furnishes  a  very  large  part  of  the  food  of 
the  human  race  in  some  hot  countries.  The  leaves  yield  a 
fibre  which  closely  resembles  manila  hemp. 

Plant-Loiise.    See  APHIDES. 

Plants'vllle,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  R.  R.  and  Quin- 
nipiac  River.  Pop.  not  given  in  census. 

Plaquemlne,  plak-meen',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Iberville 
parish,  La.,  on  W.  bank  of  Miss.  River,  at  mouth  of  Plaque- 
mine  Bayou,  20  m.  S.  of  Baton  Rouge,  has  a  large  river- 
trade.  Pop.  1870,  1460  ;  1880,  2061. 

Plas'ter  (emplastrum),  in  pharmacy,  an  adhesive  mixt- 
ure of  lead-oxide  and  a  fatty  acid,  or  a  resinous  and  fatty 
compound,  often  medicated,  and  designed  to  be  spread 
upon  leather,  linen,  or  paper,  and  applied  to  some  portion 
of  the  human  body.  They  have  a  considerable  use  in  med., 
and  especially  in  surgery. 

Plaster  of  Paris.    See  GYPSUM. 

Plata,  La.    See  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION. 

Pla'ta,  Rio  de  la,  the  name  of  the  estuary  formed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  2  great  S.  American  rivers,  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  into  the  Atlantic,  180  m.  long,  and  130  m.  broad  at 
its  mouth. 
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Plate-powder,  a  polishing-powder.  a  mixture  of  fine 
chalk  with  powdered  talc,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  other  deter- 
gent materials.  SomeP.-P.  contain  mercurial  salts,  and  are 
very  destructive  to  silver. 

Plating.  See  EI.KCTUO-PLATIXG.  NICKEL,  and  SILVER. 
Plat'iiium,  or  Platlna  [Sp.  plata,  "silver"],  a  whit- 
ish, steel-gray  metal,  maljeable,  very  ductile,  and  as  unal- 
terable by  ordinary  agencies  as  gold.  Like  gold,  it  occurs 
in  the  native  state,  and  in  this  form  its  specific  gravity 
ranges  from  16  to  19 ;  it  is  harder  than  gold  or  silver,  and  a 
little  softer  than  iron.  When  fused  and  refined  it  is  as  soft 
as  copper,  and  the  gravity  is  increased  to  21.15.  This  metal 
was  first  discovered  in  Choco,  S.  Amer.,  was  taken  thence 
to  Sp.  in  1735,  and  in  1822  was  discovered  in  Rus.,  whence 
the  chief  supply  has  since  been  obtained.  It  is  found,  like 
gold,  chiefly  in  alluvial  deposits,  in  rounded  grains  or  nug- 
gets, or  in  flattened  scales  worn  smooth  in  the  gravel  of 
river-beds.  It  is  there  associated  with  gold  and  the  other 
heavy  metals,  as  iridium  and  iridosmine.  Having  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  gold,  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  it  by  washing  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  quicksilver, 
which  will  amalgamate  with  the  gold  and  leave  the  P.  un- 
touched, is  used  to  effect  the  separation. 

Nearly  all  the  native  P.  is  more  or  less  magnetic.  Some 
masses  nave  true  polarity  and  hold  iron  filings  like  magnetic 
iron  ore.  The  raw  metal  finds  its  chief  market  in  Lond.  and 
Paris,  where  it  is  refined  before  being  made  into  ingots, 
plate,  wire,  and  various  objects.  Its  value,  as  compared 
with  silver,  is  about  as  5  to  1.  The  comparative  infusibility 
of  P.  and  its  resistance  to  oxidation  render  it  valuable  for 
many  purposes  in  the  arts  and  to  the  chemist  in  analytical 
work,  and  in  manufacturing.  The  experiment  of  using  P. 
for  money  was  tried  in  Rus.  for  several  yrs.,  but  was  finally 
abandoned.  The  chief  solvent  of  P.  is  aqua  regia,  and 
the  chloride  is  the  most  important  salt.  It  forms  alloys 
with  gold  and  silver  and  with  many  of  the  more  fusible 
metals.  These  alloys  are  much  more  fusible  than  the  pure 
P.  When  combined  with  iridium  it  forms  an  alloy  of  great 
hardness,  especially  well  adapted  for  gun-vents  and  for 
standard  weights  and  measures.  The  alloy  known  as 
platino-iridium  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  standard 
metres.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  WILLIAM 
P.  BLAKE.] 

Platinum  Black,  a  finely  divided  form  of  platinum, 
resembling  soot.  It  has  the  property  of  condensing  gases 
upon  its  surface  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  absorbs  many 
times  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  gives  it  off  in  contact  with 
alcohol  or  ether,  forming  new  compounds.  Platinum  sponge 
is  another  form  of  the  metal,  porous  and  slightly  coherent, 
obtained  by  heating  to  redness  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonia.  It  condenses  gases  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  to  such  a  degree  in  a  current  of  cool  hydrogen  that 
the  metal  glows  with  the  heat  evolved  and  inflames  the  gas. 
Pla'to  [lUaTaH,  a  Gr.  philos.,  b.  429  B.  c.,  and  d.  at  the 
age  of  81  years.  Solon  and  Codrus  were  both  reckoned 
among  his  ancestors.  He  has  made  Socrates  most  familiar 
to  us,  and  from  Socrates,  in  turn,  we  become  most  familiar 
with  the  pupil :  Plato  and  Socrates  are  inseparable  names. 
They  are  one  power  in  the  world's  movement.  The  Pla- 
tonic Dialogues  have  remarkable  dramatic  merit.  We  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  real;  we  are  living  at 
Athens;  we  know  Socrates;  we  know  his  pupils,  aside 
from  their  being,  for  the  most  part,  historical  characters. 
We  observe  Socrates  in  the  scenes  of  the  Symposion,  the 
most  exquisite  picture  which  P.  has  given  us  of  an  Athenian 
literary  soiree.  The  identity  of  the  two  minds  appears  es- 
pecially in  the  doctr  i  m  of  ideas.  An  idea  is,  in  the  first  place 
what  the  mind  adds  to  a  sensation  so  as  to  make  it  rational 
Without  it,  the  sense  is  iAoyos,  as  P.  supposed  the  animal  to 
be,  mere  sense,  and  of  itself  incapable  of  becoming  any 

Another  Platonic  doctrine,  somewhat  different  from  this 
though  often  confounded  with  it,  is  that  of  universals as 
real  existences.    It  is  not  generalization  alone,  but  that 
within  us,  which  makes  us  generalize,  instead  of  being  con 
tent  with  individual  sense-objects.    Without  it  we  shouk 
be  like  the  animal,  who  has  no  lang.,  not  from  defect  o 
vocal  organs,  but  because  he  has  no  inner  or  ideal  work 
for  which  lang.  is  needed.    We  must  have  some  notion  of 
universals  before  we  can  even  think  of  classifying.    Human 
ity  is  as  real  as  the  individual  man,  who  becomes  man- 
that  is,  who  becomes  real  —  by  partaking  of  this  divine 
creation.     The  locus  of  universals  is  the  eternal   mind 
whence  they  are  mirrored  in  the  finite  intellect.    Connected 
with  ideas  is  P.'s  doctrine  of  pre-existence— pre-existence 
of  something  belonging  to  all  rational  souls,  and  by  partak 
ing  of  which  they  become  rational  as  they  are  bora  into 
this  life.    It  was  a  divine  reality,  not  a  mere  generalization 
P.  held  to  the  eternity  of  matter,  it  is  said.    In  one  sens 
it  may  be  true ;  in  another  and  clearer  sense  it  is  false 
Matter,  as  body,  as  occupying  space,  as  having  even 
lowest  degree  of  resistance  so  as  to  become  sensible  to  an, 
possible  sentiency— such  matter  according  to  P.  isoneot  tn 
things  of  time,  of  the  things  that  are  bora  and  pensh 


he  flesh.  In  consequence  of  this  laying  all  evil  upon  the 
x>or  body,  it  ignores  the  sins  of  the  spirit,  the  dire  soul-shis. 
uch  as  ambition,  malice,  revenge— that  have  little  if  any- 
ling  to  do  with  any  corporeal  constitution — or  envy,  that 
ure  spiritual  devilism,  hatred  of  another's  excellence.  To 
ompensate  for  this  great  defect  there  is  the  noble  argu- 
ment, presented  in  so  many  places,  that  i-irtue,  the  good, 

iya66v.  inseparable  from  the  /coAof,  the  fair,  is  the  end  of 
rational  life,  instead  of  happiness.    If  happiness  be  the 
nd,  then  virtue  is  a  means,  a  subordinate  thing ;  and  that  is 
position  which  P.  could  not  bear. 

What  is  called  P.'s  hedonic  view  is  carried  even  into  the 
tate.  As  he  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  book  and  in 
ther  parts  of  the  Republic,  the  object  of  govt.  is  not  so 
luch  to  make  men  happier  or  richer,  as  to  secure  a  healthy 
ivic  organism,  "  for  in  such  a  commonwealth  may  we  best 
lopeto  find  righteousness." 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Allusion  is  made  to 
what  are  called  the  Platonic  myths.  For  the  more  exten- 
ive  and  gorgeous  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
lose  of  the  Republic,  the  Phxdon,  and  the  Gorgias  ;  the  first 
wo  setting  forth  the  retributions  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
he  third  the  appalling  scenes  of  the  spiritual  judgment 
'far  sins  done  in  the  body."  There  is  the  myth  of  Promttht  </.«• 
n  the  Protagoras,  the  fanciful  myth  of  the  Ptutdrus ;  the 
wholly  original  and  splendid  myth  of  the  Politicus,  setting 
orth  the  alternating  cosmical  periods,  the  one  of  the  divine 
order,  the  other  of  Nature  left  to  herself,  when  (in  direct 
opposition  to  the  latest  scientific  holdings)  she  inevitably 
)egins  to  degenerate,  as  having  in  herself  no  principle  of 
>rogression,  or  even  of  permanence,  though  even  in  her 
ibandonment  she  may  preserve  some  portions  of  the  sper- 
matic reasons  sown  during  her  diviner  circuit.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.Cyc.,  by  PROF.  TATLER  LEWIS,  LL.D.l 

Platt  (JAMES  H.,  JR.),  b.  in  St.  John's,  Canada,  July  13, 
1837,  grad.  from  the'med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1859; 
served  during  the  c.  war  as  capt.  4th  Vt.  Volunteers,  and  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  as  acting  chief  quartermaster  6th 
corps ;  prisoner  of  war  May  30  to  Dec.  1864  ;  appointed  lieut.- 
301.  and  chief  quartermaster,  which  he  declined.  Settled 
n  Va.  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  in  1869  elected  to  the  41st 
:ong.,  and  re-elected  to  the  42d,  43d,  and  44th. 

Platt  (THOMAS  C.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Platte  River,  formed  in  Lincoln  co.,  Neb.,  by  the 
union  of  the  N.  and  S.  forks.  The  former  rises  in  the  N. 
Park,  Col.,  receiving  the  Sweetwater,  the  Laramie,  and 
other  streams.  The  S.  Platte  flows  from  the  S.  Park  of  Col., 
and  in  its  upper  course  is  utilized  in  irrigation  and  as 
water-power.  The  united  stream  flows  E.,  and  reaches  the 
Mo.  at  Plattsmouth.  It  is  the  widest,  but  not  thelarKest 
or  longest  affluent  of  the  Mo.  Its  mouth  is  over  1000  yards 
wide,  but  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  can  nowhere  be  navigated 
with  success.  The  Loup  Fork  and  FJkhorn  are  the  chief 
tributary  streams.  Length  of  main  stream,  900  m. 

Platte'vllle,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  has 
a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  1870,  2537 ;  1880,  2687. 

Platts'burg,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Clinton  co..  Mo.  Pop. 
1870.  1067  :  1880,  1344. 

Plattsburg,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y  ,  on 
both  banks  of  Saranac  River  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  has  a  fine  harbor,  good  water-power,  a  c.-h.,  custom 
house,  and  U.  S.  barracks.  P.  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  th< 
capture  of  a  Brit,  fleet  on  Lake  Champlam  by  Com.  McDon- 
ough  Sept.  11,  1814.  Pop.  1870,  5139;  1880,  5245. 

Platti,  mouth,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Cass  co 
Neb.,  at  the  junction  of  Platte  and  Mo.  rivers.    Pop.  1870, 

^ia^'us  CTrrcs  MACCICS),  b.  about  254  B.  c.  at  Sarsina, 
in  Umbria ;  came  early  to  Rome,  where  he  found  .employ- 
ment with  the  actors ;  saved  some  money  and  started 
business  of  his  own,  but  failed ;  worked  afterward  at  a 
hand-mill  at  Rome,  and  wrote  about  224  B.  c.  3  comedies 
which  he  succeeded  in  selling  to  the  managers  of  the  public 
festivals  They  were  well  received,  and  from  this  time  he 
i ved  as  a  play  writer  to  his  death  184  B  c  The  plots  of  his 
nlavs  he  took  from  the  Gr.  comedians,  but  both  underwent 
a  very  free  treatment  and  a  thorough  Latinization. 
tuccels  was  considerable.  His  fert  ity  seems  aisoth 


, 

there  is  another  idea  of  P.'s  which  has  doubtless  given  i 
to  the  charge.    He  speaks  of  the  hyle  (vAr,),  "  the  moth 
matter,"  "  without  form  or  qualities,"  and  wholly  super 


, 

sensual.  This  has,  indeed,  a  being  before  time,  though  nc 
where  represented  as  coetefnal  with  God.  It  is  uomettdn 
supposed  to  be  between  matter  and  spirit,  matter  ana  ^ 
P.  connects  evil  with  matter,  but  it  is  with  this  gross  matte 
whose  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  its  grossness  and  cor 
sequent  unmanageableness.  This  doctrine  of  P.,  that  ev 
dwells  in  matter,  might  be  regarded  as  a  mere  wculation 
It  may  be  called,  however,  the  great  defect  of  the  Platom 


philos. ;  not  by  making  two  eternals ,  but  fron   the  grea 
practical  mischief  it  works  in  its  ethical  teaching.    It  intro- 
duces a  purgatorial  idea  into  its  otherwise  most  imPre^ive 
system  of  future  retribution.    But  worse ;  thar i  aU  is  the 
View  it  gives  of  sin,  as  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  belonging  to 


sa 


-  of 


-  Mo- 

St  Louis.    Pop.  1870,  2554  ;  1880,  2372. 
Pleasanton,  Kan.    See  APPEKDIX. 
Pleas'antville,  on  R.  R-,  Venango  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1 


„  of  cav.  , 

ding  Md. ;  engaged 
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PLEDGE— PLUMBING. 


Pledge,  or  Pawn  (law),  a  species  of  bailment  by  which 
personal  property  is  delivered  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to 
be  held  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  or  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligation.  To  constitute  a  valid  P.  there 
must  be  an  actual  or  constructive  delivery  of  the  article 
pledged  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor.  The  P.  is  ended 
and  the  title  reverts  to  the  pledger  upon  performance  of  the 
obligation.  Upon  failure  to  perform,  the  pledgee  may  gen- 
erally sell  the  property  pledged  and  apply  the  proceeds  to 
the  payment  of  his  claim.  While  the  possession  of  the  P. 
continues  he  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  and  diligence 
in  respect  to  the  articles,  and  is  responsible  for  any  losses 
caused  by  ordinary  negligence.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pleiades,  ple'ya-dez,  or  Plel'ades  [Gr.  1™"?***  or 
HA«io««s],  in  astron.,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  shoulder  ot 
Taurus,  called  "  the  seven  stars,"  though  to  most  eyes  only 
6  are  visible.  According  to  the  ancs.,  the  7  stars  were  < 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleiione,  one  of  whom  (Sterope  or 
Electra)  became  invisible  from  shame,  because  she  had 
been  embraced  by  a  mortal. 

Pletli'ora  [Gr.  TrArjSuipTj] ,  a  condition  in  which  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  excessive.  It  usually  occurs  in  overfed  per- 
sons of  inactive  habits  ;  but  med.  writers  speak  of  a  sthemc 
P  occurring  in  robust  and  active  young  persons,  who  by  it 
are  rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  acute  inflammatory  at- 
tacks Such  persons  should  follow  an  out-door  occupation 
and  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Far  more  common  is  the 
asthenic  P.  of  overfed  and  inactive  persons,  whose  muscles, 
and  especially  those  of  the  heart,  are  weakened  and  atonic, 
often  in  consequence  of  excessive  use  of  alcholic  drinks. 
Apoplexy  and  organic  diseases  of  the  viscera  frequently 
occur  in  such  subjects.  A  sparing  diet  and  the  judicious 
use  of  saline  mineral  waters,  with  correct  hygienic  con- 
ditions, may  greatly  relieve  the  evil  tendencies. 

Pleu'risy [Gr.  TrAevpa,  "  the  side  "J,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura.  The  causes  of  P.  are  exposure  to  damp  and  cold, 
congestion  in  the  course  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  and  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  the  lung  when  the  seat  of  pneu- 
monia or  superficial  tuberculosis.  Acute  P.  is  announced 
by  an  initial  chill,  by  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  fre- 
quent pulse,  rapid,  shallow,  and  checked  breathing,  each 
inspiratory  act  producing  a  lancinating  or  stabbing  pain  in 
the  side  of  the  chest.  There  is  a  dry,  irritative,  hacking 
cough,  without  expectoration,  the  effort  of  coughing  pro- 
ducing the  local  pain  or  "stitch  "  in  the  side  in  its  greatest 
intensity.  An  "  effusion  "  of  pure  serum  may  fill  the  entire 
cavity  and  compress  the  lung.  In  other  cases  it  is  sero- 
plastic.  Still  other  cases  have  only  plastic  exudation,  ag- 
glutinating the  2  pleural  surfaces,  and  liable  to  organize  and 
form  permanent  adhesions,  which  bind  down  and  cripple 
the  lung  and  render  it  liable  to  certain  forms  of  phthisis. 
In  healthy  persons  the  fluid  is  soon  removed  by  absorption, 
but  in  the  feeble  and  sickly  it  remains  and  becomes  puru- 
lent. Acute  P.  is  treated  by  anodynes,  counter-irritants, 
tonics,  and  iodide  of  potassium  during  the  convalescence  to 
insure  the  absorption  of  the  effusion.  P.  in  a  majority  of 
cases  is  harmless  and  recovered  from ;  in  the  feeble,  scrofu- 
lous, and  consumptive,  and  in  cases  of  unusual  severity, 
it  is  fatal  by  exhaustion  or  the  subsequent  development  of 
consumption.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Pleu'ro-Piieumo'nla  (see  PLEURISY  and  PNEUMO- 
NIA). In  seasons  of  unusual  severity,  of  great  cold  and  high 
winds,  when  influenza  prevails  in  epidemics  and  fevers 
tend  to  the  malignant  and  asthenio  forms,  acute  pneumonia 
with  co-existing  pleurisy,  attacking  one  or  both  lungs,  seems 
to  arise  from  gen.  atmospheric  causes,  which  depress  the 
individual  vitality,  and  to  share  in  the  low  type  and  unusual 
fatality  of  other  prevailing  diseases.  The  aged,  feeble,  and 
consumptive  are  most  in  danger.  The  symptoms  and  phys. 
signs  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  may  be  clearly  present,  but 
often  are  vague,  and  marked  by  the  extreme  prostration 
and  other  features  resembling  typhoid  or  typhus.  P.-P.  of 
widespread  prevalence  and  fatality  occasionally  occurs 
among  domestic  animals.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON. 

Plln'y  (CAIUS  PLINIUS  SECUNDUS),  generally  called  Pliny 
the  Klder,  b.  at  Verona  or  at  Novmn  Comum,  23  A.  D.,  of 
a  noble  and  wealthy  family ;  served  in  the  army  under  L. 
Pomponius  Secundus  in  Ger.,  where  he  composed  a  work, 
De  Jaculatione  Equestri,  and  commenced  another  on  the  hist, 
of  the  Germanic  war  ;  returned  to  Rome  in  52 ;  studied  juris- 
prudence and  commenced  to  practise,  but  without  success ; 
retired  to  Verona,  where  he  composed  his  Studioms,  in  3 
books,  and  Dubius  Sermo,  in  8  books  ;  was  appointed  procu- 
rator provincial  of  Sp.  in  71 ;  returned  in  73  to  Rome,  where 
he  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  emp.  Vespasian,  and  was 
suffocated  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79.  Of  his  works 
only  the  Historia  Natvralis,  in  37  books,  is  still  extant.— His 
nephew,  CAIUS  PLINIUS  C^ECILIUS  SECUNDUS,  generally  called 
PLINY  THE  YOUNGER,  was  adopted  and  ed.  by  his  uncle  • 
served  in  the  army  in  Syria ;  held  several  high  offices,  but 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  literary  studies.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Tacitus  and  Trajan.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  after  107.  Wrote  Panegyricus  and  Epistolae. 

Plotl'nns,  b.  at  Lycopohs,  Egypt,  about  203  A.  D.  ;  went 
to  Alexandria  in  232,  and  spent  there  10  yrs.  under  the  tute- 
lage and  instruction  of  Ammonius  Saccas.  In  242  he  accom- 
panied the  emp.  Gordianus  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Pers.,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  philos 
of  Per.  and  India ;  but  the  emp.  was  murdered  in  Mesopo- 
tamia in  243,  and  P.  repaired  by  Antiochia  to  Rome.  Here 
he  applied  himself  to  the  teaching  of  philos.,  attracted  im- 
mense audiences,  gained  numerous  disciples,  and  enjoyed 
great  respect  and  confidence.  In  269  he  retired  into  soli- 
tude. D.  at  Puteoli.  in  Campania,  the  following  yr.  The 
most  famous  of  his  disciples,  Porphyrius,  collected  his  works 
and  wrote  a  biography  of  him.  Parts  have  been  translated 
into  Ger.  and  Eng.,  the  whole  into  Fr. 

Plough,  an  implement  for  breaking  up  the  soil,  was 
used,  though  in  a  primitive  form,  as  far  back  in  anc.  time  as 
hist,  reaches.  The  O.  T.  speaks  of  P.  with  shares  shod  with 


socks  of  iron  or  bronze.  The  Grs.  knew  the  wheel-P.  The 
modern  P.,  with  its  mould-board  to  turn  over  the  brokeii-up 
soil,  was  invented  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  17th  century, 
but  has  since  been  much  improved.  The  first  stearn-P.  was 
worked  in  Eng.  in  1832. 

Plov'ers,  or  Charadrlldse,  a  family  of  wading  birds 
which  includes  several  genera  of  plovers,  lapwings,  turn- 
stones,  etc.,  mostly  found  in  the  temperate  climates  of  both 
continents.  Many  of  its  species  are  prized  as  game-birds. 

Plum,  the  tree  .and  fruit  of  those  species  of  Pnuuis 
(order  Rosacese)  which  differ  from  the  cherries  in  having  a 
richer  fruit,  ripening  later  in  the  season.  P.  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe,  but  less  so  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  former 
times,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio  and 
of  the  disease  called  black  wart.  The  prin.  varieties  are 
referred  to  Prunus  domestica,  a  small  tree  of  Old-World 
origin.  Prunes  are  made  by  drying  certain  kinds  of  P.  The 
wood  is  very  hard  and  handsome. 

Plumb  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  1791,  was  an  early  settler  of  West- 
ern N.  Y.  ;  resided  many  yrs.  at  Lodi  (now  Gowanda),  Erie 
co.,  on  the  border  of  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  of  Seneca 
Indians,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  deep  interest ;  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Liberty  party  of  1840  ;  was  the  owner 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  village  of  Cattaraugus  was 
built,  and  sold  all  the  lots  with  a  clause  of  forfeiture  in  case 
any  intoxicating  liquors  should  ever  be  sold  thereon.  D. 
May  25,  1870.— His  son,  EDWARD  LEE  PLUMB,  b.  about  1826, 
has  been  sec.  of  legation  and  charge  d'affaires  in  Mex.  and 
consul-gen,  at  Havana. 

Plumbago.    See  GRAPHITE. 

Pluinb'lng  [Lat.  plumbum,  "lead"].  Lead  has  been 
used  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  lead  pipes  have  been  more 
or  less  common  in  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  old.  They 
were  employed  to  convey  water  wherever  the  pressure  was 
too  great  to  be  sustained  by  those  of  earthenware  or  pot- 
tery. Leaden  pipes  were  extensively  used  in  the  old  city 
of  Rome,  the  water  being  conveyed  to  it  by  aqueducts  built 
of  strong  masonry,  and  collected  for  household  purposes  in 
large  tanks,  and  frequently  in  an  anc.  sarcophagus  of  stone 
or  marble,  but  the  water  was  rarely  carried  to  the  upper 
stories.  The  water-works  of  Rome  were  constructed  on  a 
substantial  and  extensive  scale. 

Pumps  have  been  extensively  improved  since  their  intro- 
duction, and  their  designs  have  been  various.  From  the 
atmospheric  pump  there  is  the  hydraulic  ram.  It  has  a 
self-acting  or  reactionary  movement,  impelled  by  the  water 
from  a  pond  or  reservoir  gradually  rising  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  9  yards  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  from  the  level  of  the  ram, 
giving  power  enoiigh  to  drive  water  100  ft.  high  into  the 
tank  in  a  house.  Siphons  are  very  useful  applications  when 
water  cannot  be  got  readily,  principally  where  hills  inter- 
vene. Quarries  can  be  emptied  and  houses  supplied  by 
them,  but  in  all  cases  the  end  of  the  pipe  out  of  the  water 
must  be  several  ft.  lower  than  that  in  the  water.  Hydrau- 
lic presses  are  powerful  machines  for  compressing  goods. 
Where  no  steam  is  applied  the  force-and-lift-pump  is  used, 
forcing  the  water  through  a  very  small  pipe.  In  the  same 
manner  is  the  hydraulic  elevator  constructed.  It  is  formed 
like  a  telescope,  and  the  water  is  admitted  and  emptied  by 
the  bottom.  Hydraulic  pressure  in  connection  with  steam 
operates  the  machine  which  makes  lead  pipes.  The  first 
improvement  in  leaden  pipes  was  made  in  Eng.  in  1539.  The 
first  machine  for  making  lead  pipes  by  hydraulic  pressure 
was  patented  in  Eng.  by  Mr.  T.  Burr  in  i820.  Several  im- 
proved machines  are  new  in  use  in  this  country. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with  water' by  aqueduct 
from  Croton  River,  about  40  m.  distant,  collected  into  reser- 
voirs, and  distributed,  and  conveyed  through  cast-iron  pipes 
from  1  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  is 
very  scantily  supplied,  the  water  being  consumed  as  fast 
as  it  comes  into  the  pipes.  The  water  rarely  reaches  above 
the  first  floor,  thus  necessitating  the  use  of  pumps  to  drive 
it  to  the  top  of  the  houses  and  collecting  it  in  cisterns.  The 
upper  part  of  the  city,  having  been  connected  to  the  higher 
reservoir,  has  now  the  benefit  of  about  50  Ibs.  pressure,  the 
lower  part  not  having  more  than  10  Ibs.  Chicago  is  supplied 
with  water  from  Lake  Mich,  driven  into  a  large  cylindrical 
pipe  or  water-tower  by  steam -pumps  the  height  of  the 
tower,  giving  about  50  Ibs.  pressure  throughout  the  city, 
which  lies  only  a  few  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  to 
get  perfect  drainage  for  Chicago :  and  the  houses  were 
raised  about  10  ft.  and  the  streets  filled  in  to  accommodate 
the  sewerage  of  the  city.  The  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.,  is  supplied  from  an  artesian 
well  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  water  is  dis- 
tributed from  reservoirs  or  tanks  on  the  upper  stories,  fur- 
nished with  steam-pumps  ;  they  supply  hot  and  cold  water 
to  1000  wash-hand  basins,  400  water-closets,  400  bath-rooms, 
the  wash-rooms,  culinary  dept.,  and  steam  apparatus. 

Water-closets  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Those  constructed 
in  the  palace  of  the  Cajsars  were  adorned  with  marble,  ara- 
besques, and  mosaics.  The  pipe  and  basin  of  one  were  dis- 
covered near  the  theatre  in  Pompeii,  where  they  still  remain. 
In  the  city  of  Fez  "  round  about  the  mosques  are  150  com- 
mon houses  of  ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and  a 
marble  cistern  which  scoureth  and  keepeth  all  clean  and 
neat,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  some  sweeter 
employment."  Sir  John  Harrington  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced water-closets  into  Eng.  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Within  the  last  30  yrs.  water-closets  have  been  multiplied 
into  such  a  vast  number  of  designs,  and  improved  upon  to 
such  an  extent,  that  there  is  hardly  any  room  left  for  im- 
provement. 

Bath-rooms  may  consist  of  a  bath-tub,  a  wash-basin,  a 
bidet,  and  foot-tub,  all  fitted  up  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
having  a  trap  to  each,  with  a  2-inch  waste-pipe,  to  be  car- 
ried down  separately  to  the  sewer  in  the  cellar.  All  wash- 
basins should  be  connected  to  the  sewer  in  the  cellar  by  a 
good-sized  pipe,  and  each  separately  trapped.  Where  hot 
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water  is  used,  it  should  never  be  connected  with  water- 
closet  waste-pipes. 

Plum  Creek,  Neb.  See  APPENDIX. 
Plume-Bird  (Bplmacfau),  a  bird  inhabiting  Papua,  be- 
longing to  the  family  ParaeRtefacg.  The  grand  P.-B.  (Hi/in. n- 
fh  ><j  QMefonu)  is  a  foot  long,  its  tail  three  feet.  Its  color  is 
black-brown,  the  side-feathers  curled  and  raised  upward, 
glittering  with  changeable  blue  and  green  tints. 

Plum'er  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  25,  1759; 
removed  to  Eppinir.  X.  H.,  in  1768  ;  became  a  lawyer  1787  ; 
was  much  in  the  State  legislature,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  framing  the  const,  of  1792 ;  was  I".  S.  Senator  1802- 
07 ;  gov.  of  N.  H.  1812-13,  1816-19.  and  afterward  engaged  in 
literary  occupations.  D.  Dec.  22,  1850.— His  son  WILLIAM 
(1789-1854)  was  M.  C.  1819-25  ;  wrote  2  vols.  of  poems  and  a 
Life  of  his  father. 

Plumer  (WILLIAM  SWAN),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Darlington, 
Pa..  July  25.  1802,  grad.  at  Washington  Coll..  Va.,  1825 :  stud- 
ied at  PVinceton  Theological  Sem.  :  was  ordained  1827;  or- 
ganized in  that  yr.  a  Presb.  ch.  at  Danville,  Va. ;  afterward 
preached  at  several  places  in  N.  C.  and  Va. ;  became  pastor 
of  chs.  at  Richmond  and  Baltimore  ;  conducted  (1837^15)  the 
Watchman  of  the  South;  was  a  prof,  in  the  W.  Theological 
Sem.  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  from  1854  to  1862.  when  he  re- 
moved to  Phila. ;  was  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Pottsville,  Pa., 
18(55-66,  and  afterward  prof,  in  the  Theological  Sem.  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  Author  of  several  works  of  theol.  and  biblical 
criticism.  D.  Oct.  22,  1880. 

Plu'ralism,  a  term  used  in  canon  law,  denoted  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  by  the  same 
person  and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Chr.  Ch.  P.  was  considered  unlawful,  and  it  was  forbidden 
by  many  councils.  Later  it  became  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  vicious  practices  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  in 
order  to  screen  its  unlawfulness  very  subtle  distinctions 
were  made  by  the  canonists. 

Plush  [Fr.  peluche  ;  Ger.  Pl&sch],  a  fabric  which  differs 
from  velvet  in  not  being  shorn,  and  in  having  a  long  pile 
or  shag.  It  is  sometimes  all  worsted,  sometimes  worsted 
with  a  mohair  pile,  and  most  frequently  of  cotton  with  a 
silk  pile.  The  loops  of  the  pile  are  cut  with  a  long  needle- 
like  knife. 

Plutarch,  plu'tark,  b.  at  Chaeronea,  in  Bceqtia,  Gr. ; 
travelled  much  in  It.  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome, 
where  he  lectured  on  philos.  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but 
returned  subsequently  to  his  native  city,  where  he  held  an 
office  as  a  magistrate,  and  d.  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  :  60  works 
bearing  his  name  and  treating  various  subjects,  mostly  of  a 
practical  character,  are  still  extant,  and  were  collected 
under  the  common  title  of  Moralia.  But  the  work  which 
made  his  name  so  widely  known  in  antiquity,  and  in  all 
ages  up  to  our  day,  is  his  Parallel  Lives. 

Plu'to,  in  anc.  mythology,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  a 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  married  to  Persephone 
or  Proserpina,  received  the  lower  world  when  the  universe 
was  divided  among  Saturn's  3  sons,  and  was  fierce  and  in- 
exorable in  character. 

Plu'tus,  in  anc.  mythology,  the  personification  of  riches, 
often  represented  by  art,  but  never  worshipped. 

Plym'outh,  a  seaport-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Devon  co.,  Eng.,  on  the  sound  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween the  estuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar.  The  S.  Devon 
R.  R.  terminates  here.  Taken  in  its  largest  sense,  it  com- 
prehends what  are  called  the  "three  towns  "— Dovonport 
on  the  W.,  Stonehouse  in  the  centre,  and  Plymouth  (proper) 
on  the  E.  The  citadel  forms  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  P.  proper.  P.  has  important  manufactures  of 
soap,  sail  -  cloth,  cement,  etc. ;  also  ship  -  building  yards, 
foundries,  etc.  Its  fisheries  are  productive,  its  trade,  both 
coasting  and  foreign,  important.  But  the  chief  importance 
of  P.  is  as  a  naval  station,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Devonport 
occupying  about  360  acres,  and  comprising  2  of  the  finest 
dockyards  in  the  world.  As  a  great  naval  station,  P.  owes 
its  prominence  in  great  measure  to  the  spaciousness  and 
accessibility  of  Plymouth  Sound.  To  protect  the  interior  of 
this  wide  estuary  the  P.  Breakwater  was  constructed. 
Pop.  of  P.  including  Devonport,  75,096.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Plymouth,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Marshall  co., 
Ind..  on  Yellow  River.  Pop.  1870,  2482 ;  1880,  2570. 

Plymouth,  port  of  entry,  on  R.  R.  and  Mass.  Bay,  cap. 
of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  37  m.  S.  E.  of  Boston,  is  celebrated 
as  the  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1C20,  who  here 
founded  the  first  settlement  in  N.  Eng.  It  has  various  man- 
ufactures, and  is  engaged  in  Newfoundland  fisheries.  1 1 
town  contains  many  points  of  interest  associated  with  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  6238  ;  1880,  7093. 

Plymouth,  on  R.  R.,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Grafton  co., 
N.  H..  is  the  point  of  departure  by  stage  for  White  Mts.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,  1409  :  1880,  1719.  • 

Plymouth,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  E.  branch  ot 
Susquehauna  River.  4  m.  from  Wilkesbarre,  has  an  active 
business  in  coal-mining.  Pop.  1870,  2684  ;  1880.  6065. 

Plymouth  Brethren  (so  called).    In  1827,  4  persons, 
led  by  the  apprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the 
body  "of  Christ,  and  the  ruin  of  the  professing  body  arounc 
them,  to  which   may  be   added  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  deep  conviction  that  r 
istry  flowed  from  gift  from  Christ  on  high,  and  not  from 
ordination  by  man,  met  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  breaking  bread  every 
Lord's  day ;  demanding  only  soundness  in  the  faith  ai 
godliness  of  life,  and  then  only  seeking  for  themselves  what 
met  the  demand  of  their  consciences,  according  to  wha 
they  saw  in  the  Word  of  God;  preaching  and  teaching  be- 
longing to  those  who  had  the  gift  of  one  or  the  other.     Ih 
spread  from  like  wants  in  others,  or  the  conversion  of  sin- 


Pentecost,  giving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consciousness  of 
being  children  or  sons  of  God  to  all  those  who  are  sealed 
by  his  being  given  to  them,  and  that  they  are  in  Christ :  and, 
on  the  other,  so  uniting  them  to  Christ  "that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  hence,  that  the  true  Ch.  began  only  on  tin- 
day  of  Pentecost  (though  the  ground  of  salvation"  be  tin- 
same  for  all),  and  will  continue  till  the  lord  comes  and 
takes  it  up  to  be  with  himself,  and  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  gathered  under  Christ  as  head,  the  Jews  being 
restored,  and  the  earth  blessed  and  in  peace,  Satan  being 
bound.  Afterward  will  be  the  final  separation  on  earth, 
Satan  being  let  loose,  and  then  the  wicked  dead  judged  be- 
fore the  great  white  throne. 

Plymouth  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Eng.  Channel,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Eng.,  is  3  m.  long,  4  m.  broad,  and  forms, 
with  the  estuaries  of  the  Plym  and  the  Tamar,  the  harbors 
of  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  one  of  the  prin.  naval  stations 
of  G.  Brit.  In  order  to  protect  the  shipping  against  the 
heavy  surge  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic,  a  breakwater, 
1700  yards  long,  has  been  constructed. 

Pneumatics,  nu-mat'iks  [Gr.  irvtvua.  "air''],  deals 
with  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  of  which 
air  is  taken  as  the  representative.  A  perfectly  elastic  fluid, 
or  what  is  called  a  perfect  gas,  is  characterized  by  this 
property  :  A  fixed  quantity  of  it  by  weight— as,  for  instance, 
a  pound— may  occupy  any  space,  however  great  or  small. 
Inclosed  in  a  vessel  of  1000  cubic  ft.  capacity,  it  fills  every 
•  part  of  it,  while  it  may  be  compressed  so  as  to  occupy  a 
volume  of  but  1  cubic  ft.  or  less.  In  either  case,  if  it  is  kept 
at  the  same  temperature,  its  volume  multiplied  by  its  press- 
ure per  square  inch  or  per  square  ft.  is  the  same.  The  density 
of  a  gas  is  its  weight  per  cubic  ft.  A  cubic  ft.  of  air  at  the 
temperature  of  32°,  and  under  the  average  atmospheric 
pressure,  weighs  0.08073  Ibs.  The  densities  of  several  other 
gases  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  are  as  follows  : 
Oxvgen...  ...0.0893  Ibs.  per  cubic  ft.,  or  11.204  cubic  ft.  to  the  lb. 

Hydrogen 0.00559       "  "  179. 

Carbonic  acid....  0.1234         "  "  8.101 

Nitrogen 0.0784         "  12.753 

Temperature.—  When  air  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  press- 
ure, its  volume  is  increased  0.365  times,  or  36Va  percent., 
in  passing  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  that  of 
boiling  water;  and  when  air  is  maintained  at  a  uniform 
volume  its  pressure  is  increased  by  the  same  fraction  in  un- 
dergoing the  same  change  of  temperature. 

Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere.—  As  in  the  case  of  liquids,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  per  square  inch,  at  any  point, 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  air  1  inch 
square  reaching  from  that  point  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  difference  of  pressure  between  2  points 
at  different  heights  is  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  air 
reaching  from  the  level  of  the  lower  point  to  that  of  the 
higher.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  are  described  in  the  article  BAROMETER.  In- 
struments for  measuring  higher  gaseous  pressures  are  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principles,  and  are  called  pressure- 
gauges,  manometers,  piezometers,  etc.  The  well-known 
suction-pump  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  machine  consists  of  a  tube  dipping  into 
water,  and  rising  above  the  same  to  any  height  not  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  least  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  upper 
part  is  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air 
consisting  of  2  valves,  one  contained  in  a  movable  piston, 
the  other  in  a  fixed  diaphragm.  Each  valve  permits  pas- 
sage of  fluid  in  an  upward  direction,  but  not  downward. 

Determination  of  Height*  by  the  Barometer.— The  pressure 
of  the  air,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  furnishes  the 
means  of  finding  the  heights  of  points  upon  the  earth  s  sur- 
face The  accurate  performance  of  this  operation  requires 
attention  to  several  facts-viz.  (1)  The  pressure  of  the  mer- 
curial column  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  its  temper 
ture  as  well  as  its  height.  This  temperature  is  usually  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  air  U)  It 
i  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  as  well  as  the 
!  pressure  of  the  air  to  give  a  correct  indication  of  the  height. 
(3)  The  scale,  usually  of  brass,  which  serves  to  measure  t 
height  of  the  mercurial  column,  changes  its  length  with  tb 
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fects  the  column  of  mercury  differently  fro 

air.    (5)  The  force  of  gravity  changes  somewhat  with  i  th 

lat  of  the  place,  also  affecting  the  mercury  differently  from 

the  air     (6)  The  height  indicated  by  a  given  pressure  and 
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temperature  of  the  air  depends,  in  some  degree  upon  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air.    \fn 
aria  art  in  •/'<<  1'nir.  O/r.,  by  J.  P.  JRIZELL.J 

Pneumatic  Trough  or  Cistern,  an  apparatus  for 
collecting  and  preserving  samples  of  different  gases  m  the 
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a  rule,  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  and  progressing  upward 
toward  the  apex.  In  old  and  feeble  persons  it  may  begin 
at  the  apex,  but  P.  when  local  or  commencing  at  the  apex 
is  usually  secondary  to  tubercle  in  the  lung,  deposits  by 
broncho-P.,  or  former  plastic  pleurisy.  P.  is  a  disease  chief- 
ly of  adults,  and  more  often  of  males.  It  results  from 
catching  cold,  fatigue,  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood, 
the  congestions  and  perverted  blood -states  of  acute  and 
malignant  febrile  diseases.  It  is  announced  by  a  heavy  chill, 
high  fever,  rapid  respiration,  frequent  pulse,  flushed  cheek 
—on  the  side  of  the  affected  lung ;  in  severe  cases  by  delirium 
and  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  nature.  There  is  acute  pain  in 
the  side,  due  to  congestion  of  the  pleura,  and  a  duller, 
heavier  pain  or  soreness  of  the  side,  with  sense  of  weight, 
due  to  excess  of  blood,  and  the  solid  products  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  lung.  There  is  cough,  with  expectoration  of 
mucus  tinged  with  blood  or  rust-colored  ;  and  in  grave  cases 
brownish  or  dark  sputa,  resembling  tobacco-juice  or  prune- 
juice.  Acute  P.  of  adults,  although  grave  in  its  symptoms, 
is  usually  recovered  from,  and,  contrary  to  popular  appre- 
hension, seldom  leads  to  subsequent  consumption.  P.  is 
treated  with  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  locally  cold  water 
and  ice-bags.  Warm  poultices,  warm  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions, cotton  batting,  and  oil  silk  afford  the  greatest  com- 
fort. Carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  calisaya  bark  or 
quinine,  mild  alcoholic  stimulation,  and  rich  liquid  diet  to 
sustain  strength,  digitalis  to  control  the  heart  and  lessen 
pulmonary  congestion,  are  the  most  approved  and  success- 
ful agents.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Po  [Lat.  Padus],  the  largest  and  most  important  river  of 
It.  A  rivulet  rising  on  the  E.  flank  of  Monte  Viso,  in  lat. 
44°  30',  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  true  Po,  and  takes  that 
name  at  its  very  source.  It  flows  N.  E.,  receiving  many  af- 
fluents in  its  course,  till  its  junction  with  the  Dora  Baltea 
near  Chivasso.  From  this  point  its  gen.  direction  is  a  little 
8.  of  E.  to  the  Adriatic,  into  which  it  discharges  by  several 
mouths.  The  total  length  of  the  Po,  in  a  right  line;  is  260 
m.,  or,  measured  by  its  own  channel,  360  m.  The  width  of 
the  Po  is  about  525  ft.  at  Turin ;  870  at  the  great  bridge  of 
Mezzana  Corti,  not  far  from  Pavia ;  and  750  at  Ponte  Lagos- 
euro,  near  Ferrara,  where  it  is  crossed  by  its  last  bridge. 
About  50  m.  from  its  mouth  it  begins  to  form  its  delta.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  barges  60  m.  from  its  source,  and  it 
drains  an  area  of  about  27,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  It.  geogs.  class 
16,000  as  mt.,  11,000  as  plain  lands. 

Pocahon'tas,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an  Indian  chief 
of  Va.,  b.  about  1595.  According  to  John  Smith,  she  in  1607 
rescued  him  from  death  by  throwing  herself  beneath  the 
uplifted  war  -  club  and  successfully  entreating  her  father 
to  spare  the  prisoner's  life.  The  truth  of  this  narrative  is 
doubted.  In  1609  she  visited  Smith  with  news  of  an  intend- 
ed Indian  attack,  and  she  several  times  supplied  the  hungry 
colonists  with  corn.  In  1612  a  chief  sold  her  to  Argall  for  a 
copper  pot ;  in  1613  she  married  Thomas  Rolfe,  afterward 
sec.  and  recorder-gen,  of  Va.  She  was  baptized  as  Rebecca, 
went  to  Lond.,  and  was  presented  at  court.  King  James, 
it  is  said,  blamed  Rolfe  severely  for  marrying  an  emp.'s 
daughter  without  his  consent.  D.  at  Gravesend,  Eng., 
Mar.  1617,  leaving  a  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  from  whom  descend- 
ed the  Randolphs  and  other  leading  families  of  Va. 

Po'cock  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  the  foremost  of  Eng.  Orien- 
talists, b.  Nov.  8,  1604,  at  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  in  1622  ;  was 
fellow  in  1628  ;  Laud  prof,  of  Arabic  from  1636  ;  regius  prof, 
of  Heb.  and  canon  of  Christ  Ch.  from  1648 ;  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  in  1660.  D.  Sept.  10,  1691.  His  life  was  one  of 
many  vicissitudes.  He  pub.,  beside  other  works,  Version 
from  the  Syrlac  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  2  Peter,  2  and  S 
John,  and  Jude,  omitted  in  the  Peshito ;  Specimen  Hislorice. 
Arabiim,  Porta  Mosis,  Annals  ofEutychius,  Arabic  Version  of 
Grotius  de  Veritate,  Abulfaragius  Historia  Dynastiarum,  and 
Eng.  Commentaries  on  Micah,  Malachi,  Hosea,  and  Joel.  He 
also  rendered  important  assistance  in  the  editing  of  Walton's 
Polyglott.—Qt  his  9  children,  two  sons,  EDWARD  and  THOMAS, 
were  authors  in  the  same  line.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK 

Po'cocke  (RICHARD),  LL.D.,  the  Oriental  traveller,  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  preceding,  b.  at  Southampton,  Eng.,  in 
1704,  grad.  at  Ox.  in  1731.  D.  Sept.  1765.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  work  on  Pal.,  which  Robinson  pronounces  "  one 
of  the  most  important,"  although  he  knew  but  little  Arabic, 
and  his  scholarship  was  more  classical  than  biblical 

Podle'forad  (GEORGE),  b.  April  23,  1420,  of  a  noble  Bo- 
hemian family  belonging  to  the  moderate  section  of  the 
Hussite  party ;  joined  the  Utraquists  after  the  election  of 
Albert  of  Aus.  to  the  Bohemian  throne  in  1438,  and  com- 
pelled Albert  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tabor.  As  leader  of  the 
whole  Hussite  party  he  became  gov.  of  Bohemia  in  1444, 
during  the  minority  of  Albert's  son,  Ladislaus  the  Post- 
humous, and  on  the  death  of  Ladislaus  he  was  elected  king 
himself,  and  crowned  at  Prague  Mar.  2, 1458.  It  was  his  aim 
to  reconcile  the  Hussites  and  the  R.  Caths.  among  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  pope  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic 
preached  a  crusade  against  him  in  Ger.,  incited  his  son-in- 
law,  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  attack  him  and 
even  instigated  his  own  R.  Cath.  subjects  to  revolt  against 
him.  But  P.  suppressed  the  insurrection,  routed  the  Ger 
crusaders,  defeated  the  Hungarians  several  times  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  anti-papal  and  anti-Hungarian  party 
m  Bohemia,  he  induced  his  countrymen  to  elect  Ladislaus 
Polish  crown,  as  his  successor,_while  his  2  sons 


iT  f  **v»v/v*  vviugj^oo  iicuujytcujua  inscuis,  round  Ou 

the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  on  dung-heaps,  in  hot-beds 
ana  otten  seen  on  the  snow  in  winter.  They  are  called 

spring-tails"  and  "snow-fleas,"  for  they  can  leap  a  pro- 
digious distance,  considering  their  small  size.  The  short 
anal  bristles  are  bent  under  the  body,  and  assist  the  creat- 
ure in  its  leaps. 

Poe  (EDGAR  ALLAN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1809 
ms  parents,  who  were  actors,  died  in  his  early  childhood^ 


and  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  John  Allan  of  Richmond,  Va., 
by  whom  he  was  placed  at  school  in  Eng.,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  1822.  In  1826  he  entered  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  but  was 
soon  expelled.  In  1829  put  forth  a  small  vol.  containing 
Al  Aaraafand.  other  poems.  Was  admitted  to  the  Military 
Acad.,  W.  Pt.,  1830 ;  was  expelled  Mar.  1831 ;  resided  a  while 
with  his  foster-father,  quarrelled  with  him,  and  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  army,  having  in  the  mean  while  put  forth 
another  small  vol.  of  poems.  In  1833,  after  many  advent- 
ures, he  gained  2  prizes  of  $100  each  for  a  poem  and  a  tale, 
and  became  assistant  ed.  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm. 
In  1837'  he  went  to  New  York  ;  wrote  for  periodicals,  put- 
ting forth  in  1838  the  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym ;  went 
to  Phila.  1839,  and  was  successively  ed.  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  and  of  Graham's  Magazine,  putting  forth  in  1840 
Tales  of  the  Arabesque  and  the  Grotesque.  In  1844  went  again 
to  New  York,  where  his  poem  The  Raven  (1845)  made  him 
widely  known ;  became  assistant  ed.  of  the  Home  Journal, 
writing  also  for  other  periodicals,  and  setting  up  the  Broad- 
way Journal.  He  had  contracted  habits  of  ineoriety,  and  fell 
into  great  pecuniary  straits.  In  1848  delivered  a  lecture 
(afterward  printed),  Eureka,  a  Prose  Poem.  D.  Oct.  7,  1849. 
Mr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  who  became  his  literary  executor, 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Poe  (1850),  prefixing  to 
them  a  Memoir,  in  which  the  character  of  Poe  was  very  un- 
favorably represented.  Subsequent  writers  have  represent- 
ed his  character  in  a  much  more  favorable  aspect.  (See  Mrs. 
WHITMAN,  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  his  Critics,  and  Memoirs  by 
INGRAM,  STODDARD,  GILES,  WOODBERRY,  and  others.) 

Po'et-Iiau'reate,  a  title  once  bestowed  at  univs.  and 
by  sovereigns  at  various  courts,  and  so  named  from  the  tra- 
dition that  Horace  and  Virgil  were  crowned  with  laurel  in 
the  Rom.  Capitol.  In  1341  Petrarch  was  crowned  P.-L.,  and 
this  has  been  called  the  first  instance  of  the  title.  Court- 
poets  had  long  been  employed  in  Eng.,  but  it  is  believed 
that  John  Kay  or  Caius,  appointed  by  Edward  IV.,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  title.  In  1512  Robert  Whittington  was 
made  P.-L.  by  Ox.  This  is  the  last  instance  of  the  degree  at 
an  Eng.  univ.  The  present  court  P.-L.  is  Tennyson  (since 
1850).  The  yearly  fee  of  the  P.-L.  Was  formerly  £100  and 
a  tierce  of  canary  wine,  but  since  1813  the  wine  has  been 
commuted  for  money. 

Po'etry  [from  the  Gr.  noielv,  to  "make,"  to  "create"] 
is  used  in  a  double  sense — the  one,  especially  Eng.,  nearly 
synonymous  with  "verse,"  and  forming  the  opposite  to 
"prose  :"  the  other,  descending  from  the  Gr.  lit.,  denoting 
all  creations  of  the  imagination  irrespective  of  their  form, 
verse  or  prose,  lit.  or  art,  and  forming  a  correlative  to 
"science." 

Polii'dexter  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  1779  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  removed  in  1802  to  Miss.;  atty.-gen.  of  Miss. 
Terr.  1803,  delegate  in  Cong.  1807-13,  a  U.  S.  judge  1813-17, 
M.  C.  1817-19,  where  his  brilliant  defence  of  Jackson  attract- 
ed much  attention,  but  Jackson  and  he  afterward  became 
enemies.  P.'s  duel  with  Abijah  Hunt,  who  was  killed,  led 
to  sharp  controversies.  He  was  gov.  of  Miss.  1819-21,  U.  S. 
Senator  1831-35,  after  which  he  practised  law  at  Louisville, 
Miss. :  prepared  the  Revised  Code  of  Miss,  laws  1824.  D. 
Sept.  5,  1853. 

Poln'sett  (JOEL  ROBERTS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Mar.  2,  1779,  spent  his  childhood  in  Eng. ;  ed.  at  Greenfield, 
Conn.,  under  Pres.  Dwight  1793-94  ;  went  again  to  Eng. 
1796  ;  studied  med.  at  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  military 
acad.  at  Woolwich  ;  returned  to  Charleston  and  studied  law 
1800 ;  went  again  to  Europe  1801 ;  travelled  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Rus. ;  returned  home  in  1809  ;  was  sent  to  Chili  by 
Madison  to  report  on  the  revolution  in  that  country  ;  M.  C. 
from  S.  C.  1821-25 ;  U.  S.  minister  to  Mex.  1822  and  1825-29 ; 
sec.  of  war  1837-41 ;  founded  the  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts,  Charles- 
ton ;  author  of  Notes  on  Mex.;  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
extreme  State  Rights  view.  D.  Dec.  12,  1851. 

Polnt'er  ( Canis  avicularis),  a  species  or  dog  of  the  hound 
type,  employed  for  hunting  game.  The  best-known  breed 
is  the  Sp.  P.,  probably  of  E.  origin.  The  faculty  of  pointing 
at  game,  though  much  developed  by  training,  seems  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  inheritance,  so  that  dogs  of  the  purest  stock 
acquire  the  habit  almost  without  instruction. 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.    See  APPENDIX-. 

Poison.  See  TOXICOLOGY,  JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL, 
and  LEAD-POISONING. 

Poison  Ivy.    See  RHUS. 

Pol'son  of  Serpents.  (See  VENOM.)  There  is  no 
antidote  yet  known.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  tie  a  liga- 
ture around  the  part  bitten,  and  at  once  to  lay  open  the 
wound  in  the  line  of  the  fang-mark.  It  is  useless  to  apply 
any  local  dressing,  save  to  put  the  part  in  hot  water  to  pro- 
voke copious  bleeding.  If  within  reach  of  full  help,  an 
elastic  bandage  should  be  put  around  the  whole  limb,  after 
Esmarch's  plan  for  bloodless  operations,  until  time  is  given 
to  deal  with  the  part  bitten.  This  would  be  better  than 
a  mere  ligature  alone,  which  causes  swelling  beyond  it. 
After  ligation  every  effort  should  be  made  to  squeeze  out 
the  venom  from  the  wound.  Next,  alcohol  should  be  given 
until  the  heart  is  excited,  when  the  ligatures  may  be 
loosened  a  little,  so  as  to  admit  to  the  gen.  circulation  some 
of  the  poison,  which  soon  or  late  must  reach  it.  When  the 
heart  begins  to  fail  the  ligature  should  be  tightened  again 
and  more  stimulus  given,  and  so  the  poison  which  remains 
may  be  fought  in  detail.  The  alcohol  is  not  an  antidote. 
Men  bitten  when  dead  drunk  die ;  it  is  a  stimulus  to  carry 
the  suddenly  enfeebled  system  over  this  time  of  weakness. 
For  the  second  stage  there  is  little  to  do  but  to  ease  pain 
and  wait.  [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  WEIR 
MITCHELL.  M.  D.] 

Poitiers,  poi-teerz',  town  of  Fr.,  on  the  Clain,  has  a 
noted  lyceum,  a  theological  sem.,  a  good  public  library,  etc. 
Here  Edward  the  Black  Prince  defeated  King  John  of  Fr. 
and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Eng.  in  1356.  Pop.  36,210. 

Poke,  a  name  given  in  parts  of  the  U.  S.  to  Phytolacca 
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dfcandra,  and  iu  other  parts  to  Vf  rat  rum  viride.  These 
plants  are  both  poisonous,  and  both  useful  in  med  ,  but 
differ  widely  in  properties  and  appearance.  The  young 
shoots  of  the  former  are  eaten  like  asparagus. 

Po'land  [from  potska,  "  a  plain "]  comprised  at  the  ' 
time  of  its  first  division  an  area  of  282,000  sq.  m..  with  about 
12.200,000  inhabs.,  and  extended  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Carpathian  Mts. ;  bounded  E.  by  the  Rus.  provs.  of  Smo- 
lensk, Tohernlgov,  Poltava,  and  Kherson,  and  W.  by  the 
Prus.  provs.  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  This 
country  is  inhabited  by  one  of  the  brightest  branches  of 
the  Slavic  race,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  splendid  empire.  But  when  in  1572  the  Jagellon  dynasty 
became  extinct  and  the  empire  became  an  elective  mon- 
archy, the  governing  power  was  split  up  by  the  various 
parties  among  the  nobility  to  such  a  degree  that  decay  im- 
mediately set  in,  and  with  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  in 
1763  the  end  began.  There  was  one  party,  called  monarch- 
ists or  reformers,  and  headed  by  the  family  of  Czartoryski, 
which  saw  where  the  root  of  the  evil  lay,  and  tried  to  hit  it. 
The  abolition  of  liberum  veto  and  the  establishment  of  an 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy  were  their  ideas,  and 
in  order  to  realize  them  they  sought  and  found  the  support 
of  Catharine  II.  of  Rus.  At  the  death  of  Augustus  they 
succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Rus.  bayonets,  in  placing  Stanislas 
Poniatowski,  a  member  of  the  Czartoryski  family  and  a 
great  favorite  of  the  empress,  on  the  Polish  throne,  and  the 
work  of  reform  began  immediately.  Catharine  saw  very 
soon,  however,  that  P.,  reformed  in  this  direction,  would 
very  rapidly  fall  out  of  her  grasp,  and  accordingly  she 
changed  position.  There  was  another  party,  headed  by 
the  family  of  Potocki,  and  called  republicans  "because  they 
defended  the  old  oligarchical  insts.  They  had  adopted  the 
old  Polish  maxim  of  religious  toleration,  while  the  Czar- 
toryskis  were  fanatical  R.  Caths.,  and  tried  to  exclude  all 
dissenters  from  office.  The  empress  chose  to  defend  re- 
ligious toleration  and  "  republican  "  insts.,  and  having  en- 
tirely forgotten  her  former  favorite,  the  present  king,  she 
had  a  number  of  his  adherents  kidnapped  in  the  night  and 
sent  to  Siberia.  This  occasioned  the  Confederation  of  Bar, 
headed  by  the  family  of  Pulaski,  and  formed  in  1768  against 
foreign  aggression  (which  meant  Rus.),  regal  usurpation 
(which  meant  the  king  and  the  Czartoryski  party),  and  the 
influence  of  the  dissenters  (which  meant  the  republican  or 
Potocki  party).  The  confusion  could  not  be  greater.  The 
confederates  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and 
the  war  began.  Catharine  had  a  large  army  in  the  country, 
and  in  1772  a  Prus.  and  an  Aus.  army  also  entered  P.  A 
diet  was  convoked  in  1773,  but  only  to  sanction  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  country— its  first  division.  Rus.  took 
the  palatinates  of  Polotzk,  Vitebsk,  and  Mstislavl,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  42,000  sq.  m.,  with  1,800,000  inhabs.  ;  Prus. 
took  the  prov.  of  Posen,  area  13,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  416,000; 
and  Aus.  took  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  area  27,000  sq.  m.,  pop. 
2,700,000.  The  second  and  third  divisions  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  The  people  had  now  become  thoroughly  roused 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  dangers  which  their  old  const, 
involved,  and  reform  became  the  work  of  the  day.  Liberum 
veto  was  abolished,  the  crown  was  made  hereditary,  the 
cities  received  political  rights,  etc.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  were  found  a  few  persons  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Catharine  II.,  formed  the  Confederation  of  Torgovitza  in 
1792,  in  defence  of  the  old  "  republican  "  insts.,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  aiding  them  and  their  cause  the  Rus.  army 
invaded  P.  once  more.  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prus..  who 
had  encouraged  the  reformers,  found  it  more  profitable 
now  to  side  with  the  czarina,  and  when,  at  last,  the  poor 
king  himself  went  over  to  the  confederates,  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski and  Kosciusko's  victories  were  in  vain  :  the  second 
division  took  place.  Rus.  seized  a  terr.  of  96,000  sq.  m., 
with  3,000,000  inhabs.,  and  Prus.  one  of  22,000  sq.  m..  with 
1,100,000  inhabs.  A  general  and  violent  rising  in  all  the 
Polish  provs.  was  the  consequence,  and  the  Rus.  and  Prus. 
had  to  retreat ;  but  in  the  right  moment  Aus.  entered  the 
stage  and  turned  the  balance.  Kosciusko  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Macieowice,  Praga  was  stormed  by  Suwarow, 
Warsaw  capitulated,  the  king  resigned  his  crown,  and  the 
third  division  (in  1795)  annihilated  the  existence  of  P.  Rus. 
took  all  the  provs.  E.  of  the  Niemen  and  Bug  (area  43.000 
sq.  m.,  pop.  1,200,000) ;  Aus.  those  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Vistula  (area  18,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,000,000),  and  Prus.  the  re- 
mainder, together  with  the  cap.  (area  21,000  sq.  m.,  pop. 
1,000,000).  Thus  the  end  had  come.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Poland  (Lt-KE  P.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westford,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 
1815,  admitted  to  the  bar  1836 ;  register  of  probate  1839-40, 
prosecuting  atty.  1843-44,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  an- 
nually re-elected,  1848-65,  becoming  chief-justice  1860 ;  serv- 
ed as  U.  S.  Senator,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Jacob  Collamer,  1865^67 ;  M.  C.  1867-75  and  1883-8* ;  was 
a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 

Polar  Clock.    See  OPTICS  (conclusion). 

Polar'lscope  [Gr.  no\flv.  to  "turn."  and  (neon-en-,  to 
"  view  "],  properly,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  condition 
of  radiant  light  as  to  polarization.  The  term  is,  however, 
very  commonly  employed  to  denote  any  of  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  designed  for  the  examination  of  trans- 
parent media  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  may 
possess  the  polarizing  power.  Among  the  forms  of  P.  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Soleil,  employed  in  his  ingenious  sac- 
charimeter.  It  is  a  disk  of  quartz  formed  of  2  semicircular 
plates,  severally  cut  from  right-handed  and  left-handed 
crystals  across  the  axis,  and  joined  along  their  common 
diameter.  Light  transmitted  through  this  disk  and  received 
through  an  analyzer  is  colorless  if  unpolarized,  but  if  origi- 
nally polarized  will  exhibit  complementary  colors  in  the  2 
semicircles,  except  in  a  single  position  of  the  analyzer,  in 
which  the  tint  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  tint,  called 
the  'tint  of  passage."  changes  with  a  very  slight  move- 
ment in  rotation  of  the  analyzer  or  of  the  plane  of  origins 
polarization,  and  the  tints  become  again  contrasted.  »en- 


armont's  P.  is  a  compound  plate,  or  flat  rectangular  prism 
made  up  of  4  triangular  prisms,  two  of  them  cut  from  right- 
handed,  and  the  other  2  from  left-handed  quartz  crystals 
In  polarized  light  it  presents  colored  stripes  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  the  middle  stripe  being  well  defined  and 
dark.  These  stripes,  in  a  certain  position  of  the  analvzer 
and  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  are  continuous  from  end 
to  end,  but  on  the  slightest  rotatory  displacement  of  either 
they  become  dislocated,  the  halves  being  displaced  later- 
ally in  opposite  directions.  Any  instrument  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  polarizer,  or  as  an  analyzer  of  polarized 
light,  may  serve  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  P.,  since,  when 
common  light  is  observed  through  such  an  instrument,  the 
intensity  is  independent  of  the  azimuth ;  while  polarized 
light  exhibits  a  variable  intensity  when  the  azimuth  of  the 
instrument  is  varied  by  rotation.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Po'lar  Research',  a  term  indicating  explorations  and 
researches  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.  The  Arctic 
or  its  vicinity  was  visited  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  Ice- 
land was  discovered  by  Naddodr,  a  Nor.  viking.  A.  D.  860, 
and  settled  in  874  by  a  colony  of  Norsemen.  In  890  Octher, 
a  Nor.,  sailed  into  the  Arctic,  along  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Nor. 
In  982  or  983  Erik  the  Red,  a  Northman,  discovered  the  E. 
coast  of  Greenland.  In  1477  Columbus,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, "sailed  100  leagues  beyond  the  island  of  Thule," 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  he  visited  Iceland,  and  prob- 
ably Greenland.  Toward  the  close  of  the  15th  and  through- 
out the  16th  century  the  N.  nations  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly the  Eng.  and  the  Dut.,  became  deeply  interested  in 
promoting  explorations  and  discovery  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  To  the  statesmen  and  geogs.  of  that  day  it  appeared 
highly  probable,  as  a  passage  by  water  had  been  found 
around  the  continent  of  Afr..  that  one  would  be  found  also 
around  the  continent  of  Europe  or  through  some  portion  of 
the  N.  part  of  America.  It  was  with  this  object  that  the 
voyages  of  the  Cabots  were  made  in  1495,  1497.  and  1502. 
The  design  of  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W. 
passage  to  India,  but  having  sailed  as  far  as  67°  N.  lat.  with- 
out finding  it,  an  expedition  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  Richard  Chancellor  sailed  in  1553,  and  entering  the  Arc- 
tic, reached  as  far  as  the  S.  part  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  about 
72°  N.  lat.,  but  were  compelled  to  return.  The  search  for  a 
N.  E.  passage  was  renewed  by  the  Eng.  in  1556,  and  Stephen 
Burroughs  discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Kara.  The  efforts  and  failure 
of  the  Eng.  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  N.  E.  stimulated 
the  Dut.,  and  in  1594  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  uniting 
with  those  of  Middelburg  and  the  syndic  of  W.  Friesland, 
fitted  out  3  vessels,  2  of  which  sailed  through  the  Turgosky 
Schar  and  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  thence  through 
the  Sea  of  Kara  to  about  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi, 
and  then  returned ;  while  Barentz,  in  the  other  vessel, 
sailed  along  the  W.  coast  to  the  N.  extremity  of  Nova 
Zembla.  A  Dut.  expedition  in  1597.  commanded  by  Barentz 
and  John  Cornelius  Ryp,  discovered  Bear  Island  and  Spitz- 
bergra,  both  vessels  reaching  as  far  N.  as  80"  N.  lat..  when 
they  entered  the  Strait  of  Hinlopen  from  the  E.,  and,  pass- 
ing around  New  Friesland  and  W.  Spitzbergen,  returned 
to  Bear  Island,  from  whence  Barentz,  in  one  of  the  vessels, 
sailed  around  the  N.  E.  point  of  Nova  Zembla.  All  further 
attempts  to  pass  around  Nova  Zembla  to  the  N.  E.  were  un- 
successful until  1871,  when  Capt.  Karlsen  rounded  It  in  a 
small  Swe.  sloop.  In  1879  Adolf  Erik  NordenskjOId  discov- 
ered a  N.  E.  passage  to  Siberia  through  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  ill-success  to  find  a  N.  E.  passage  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Eng.  to  the  possibility  of  crossing  in  the  direction  of 
the  pole.  Henry  Hudson  was  sent  out  in  1607,  and  got  as 
far  as  about  81"  N.  lat.,  E.  of  Spitzbergen,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  put  back  to  Nova  Zembla.  The  failure  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  either  to  the  N.  E.  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
pole  revived  the  interest  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  pas- 
sage. In  1585  some  merchants  of  Lond.  sent  out  John  Davis, 
who  discovered  Davis  Strait  and  a  part  of  Cumberland 
Island,  and  reached  as  far  as  72°  N.  lat.  In  1608  Hudson,  in 
the  employment  of  the  Dut..  explored  the  coast  of  N.  Amer., 
and  discovered  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Bay  of  New  York. 
In  1610  he  was  sent  out  again  by  the  Eng.,  and  discovered 
Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay.  The  Eng..  continuing  their 


sounds.  These  investigations  were  renewed  by  Den.  in  the 
expedition  of  Jens  Munk  in  1619 ;  and  in  1631  the  Eng.  sent 
out  Fox,  James,  and  Middleton ;  in  1641  Moor  and  Smith, 
and  in  1646  Capt.  Wood  :  by  which  expeditions  the  island  of 
Southampton.  Fox  Channel,  James  Bay,  Wager  River,  and 


ed  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  Rus.  navigators  in 
small  vessels  from  the  White  Sea  and  the  Petchora  to  the 
entrances  of  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenisei. 

The  search  for  a  N.  W.  passage  was  resumed  by  the  t.ng.  n 
1818  under  Sir  John  Ross,  and  continued  until  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  by  Sir  Robert  McClure  in  1850.  The  explora- 
tions and  expeditions  despatched  for  this  purpose,  and  those 
sent  out  for  the  relief  of  Sir  John  Franklin  or  other  absent 
explorers  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  region  from  Davis 
Strait  to  Cape  Bathtirst,  embracing  Banks.  Prince  Albert, 
and  Prince  Patrick's  Lands,  Melville  Island  and  Sound 


Rots  of  the  \  ma^netfc T  pole.  Parry  determined  in  1*7  to 
ren^w  the  atteSSf  to  reach  the  pole.  His  vessel  being  im- 
peded by  ice  at  the  N.  end  of  Spitzbergen,  he  made  the  at- 
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tempt  to  reach  t  he  pole  in  boats,  getting  as  far  as  82°  50', 
the  highest  position  attained  by  any  previous  explorer.  The 
N.  W.  passage  found  by  McClure  is  between  Banks  and 
Prince  Albert  Lands,  through  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  Mel- 
ville Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  may  be  entered  from  other  points. 

The  explorations  of  Ur.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hayes  in  1853  and 
1860  through  Smith  Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel  revived  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea.  Dr.  Kane's  ex- 
pedition to  Smith  Sound  in  1853  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  it.  during  which  Morton  and  a  companion  dis- 
covered Kennedy  Channel,  and  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Con- 
stitution in  82°  27'  N.  lat.  Dr.  Hayes  followed  up  this  ex- 
ploration in  Smith  Sound  by  an  expedition  in  a  single  vessel 
in  1860,  and  by  a  sledge-journey  reached  as  far  as  81°  35'. 

The  Aus.  expedition  under  Lieuts.  Weyprecht  and  Payer 
penetrated  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla, 
discovering  a  large  region  (Franz  Joseph  Land)  extending 
from  below  the  80th  to  beyond  the  82d  parallel  of  N.  lat. ; 
and  from  the  farthest  point  reached,  81°  57'  N.  lat.,  they  saw 
land  extending  beyond  the  83d  parallel,  the  farthest  N.  point 
upon  the  globe  yet  seen  by  man.  Lient.  Payer's  opinion  was 
that  ships  could  not  penetrate  N.  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and 
he  has  no  belief  in  an  open  polar  sea.  The  Nors.  were  also 
very  successful.  They  penetrated  through  Pet's  Strait  and 
the  Karian  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  Capt.  Karlsen  sailed 
around  Nova  Zembla  in  1871  —a  feat  achieved  for  the  first 
time.  In  1872  Capt.  Hall  sailed  through  Smith  Sound  and 
Kennedy  Channel,  and  through  what  he  named  Robeson 
Channel,  unobstructed,  to  82°  16'  N.  lat.,  being  farther  than 
any  sailing  vessel  had  reached  before. 

Under  orders  from  the  Brit.  Admiralty,  May  25,  1875,  Sir 
George  Nares,  in  command  of  the  Alert,  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  search  of  the  N.  Pole.  The  expedition  returned, 
October,  1876,  having  planted  the  Brit,  flag  in  lat.  83°  20'  26" 
N.,  and  gathered  much  valuable  scientific  material. 

In  1878  the  steam-yacht  Pandora,  then  returned  from  a 
brief  but  successful  Arctic  voyage,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bennett  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be  fitted  out  for  an 
expedition  in  search  of  the  N.  pole.  The  yacht  was  called 
Jeannette,  and  Lieut.  G.  W.  De  Long,  who  had  already  seen 
service  in  the  Arctic,  became  her  commander.  On  July  8, 
1879,  she  sailed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate.  De  Long  selected 
the  way  via  Bering  Strait.  But  the  expedition  became  an 
unsuccessful  one.  On  June  11,  1880,  the  Jeannette  was 
crushed  by  ice  in  77°  15'  N.  lat.,  157°  E.  Ion.  Boats  and 
sledges  made  a  good  retreat  to  50  m.  N.  W.  of  the  Lena 
River.  But  De  Long  and  his  crew  all  perished,  except  13. 
The  most  recent  expedition  was  that  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  War  Dept.  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  C9mmanded  by  Lieut.  Greely.  It  reached  83° 
24',  but  only  six  out  of  the  crew  were  res'cued  by  the  U.  S. 
relief  expedition,  June,  1884. 

Explorations  within  the  limits  S.  of  66°  30'  S.  lat.  of  the 
Antarctic  circle  have  been  few  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Arctic.  Cook,  in  his  voyage  of  1772-75,  made  a  ciniuit  of 
the  S.  seas  in  high  lats.,  and  entered  the  Antarctic  circle  in 
3  separate  quarters.  The  most  southerly  point  attained  by 
Cook  within  the  Antarctic  circle  was  71°  10'  S.  lat.,  on  the 
107th  meridian,  and  he  settled  the  form  of  New  Zealand, 
New  Caledonia,  and  other  Australian  lands  and  islands. 
Bellinghausen  in  1821  sailed  several  degrees  within  the  circle, 
and  discovered  Petraand  Alexander  islands.  In  1821  Palmer, 
an  Amer.,  discovered  the  land  bearing  his  name.  Weddell, 
in  1823,  reached  74°  15'  S.  lat.  Biscoe,  in  1831-33,  discover- 
ed Graham  and  Enderby  Lands  and  Kemp  Island  ;  Ballenny, 
in  1833,  Sabrina  Land.  Expeditions  for  discovery  were  sent 
in  1840  by  the  Fr.  govt.  under  D'Urville.  and  by  the  Amer. 
govt.  under  Wilkes.  D'Urville  discovered  Adelie  and  Clarie 
Lands,  and  Wilkes,  in  about  the  same  parallel,  coasted 
along  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  and  saw  land  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  most  important  exploration  in  the  Ant- 
arctic was  made  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror, from  1839  to  1843,  who  penetrated  to  78°  11'  S.  lat.,  the 
highest  S.  lat.  ever  attained,  and  made  extensive  discover- 
ies withm  the  Antarctic  circle,  among  which  was  Victoria 
Land.  In  the  N.  extremity  of  this  land  he  discovered  Mt 
Erebus,  a  volcanic  mt.,  12,360  ft.  high,  and  Mt.  Terror,  10,880 
ft.,  and  Mts.  Koss,  Crozier,  Sabine,  and  Murchison,  the  whole 
coast  being  steep,  rocky,  and  entirely  bare.  He  found  the 
position  of  S.  magnetic  pole  to  be  75°  5'  S.  lat.,  154°  8'  E  Ion 

The  researches  made  show  that  the  2  polar  regions  differ 
greatly.  The  seas  of  the  Arctic  teem  with  animal  life.  Land 
animals,  such  as  the  bear,  wolf,  reindeer,  musk-ox,  and 
Arctic  fox,  are  scattered  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  land, 
where  they  find  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  air  is  filled 
with  innumerable  flocks  of  birds  ;  a  hardy  vegetation  ex- 
tends close  up  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  beyond  it,  in  mosses 
lichens,  scurvy-grass,  sorrel,  small  stunted  shrubs,  dwarfed 
trees,  and  in  summer  beautiful  flowers.  In  the  Antarctic 
on  the  C9ntrary,  vegetation  ceases  at  a  certain  limit  trees 
terminating  at  about  56°  S.  lat.  Animal  life  abounds  in  the 
seas,  but  no  quadrupeds  are  found  upon  the  land,  though 
birds  exist  in  great  numbers  and  in  varieties  unknown  in 
the  Arctic.  The  researches  show  that  in  both  regions  a 
luxuriant  tropical  or  semi-tropical  vegetation  formerly 
sxisted.  The  fossil  remains  of  trees  3  ft.  in  circumference 
have  been  found  in  the  Antarctic  underlying  basalt  and 
beds  of  coal  in  Kerguelen  Island  and  throughout  the  Arctic 
particularly  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  N.  W.  passage  ;  and  at 
Disco,  New  Siberia,  and  in  Smith  Sound  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  of  trees  of  enormous  size,  of  plants,  and  of 
numerous  animals  that  exist  now  only  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  regions,  [from  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc  bv 
CHARLES  P.  DALY,  LL.D.] 

E~l£ir  Sea,?\  See  AN!ABCTI?  OCEAN  and  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

Ppl'der  [Dut.,  probably  allied*  to  Eng.  "pool;"  Ger 
pfuM,  a  pool"  or  "  marsh  "],  a  term  in  Hoi.  for  a  once: 
submerged  area  of  land  surrounded  by  dikes  and  reclaimed 
by  artificial  drainage.  The  P.  vary  in  area  from  100  acres 


and  less  to  12,000  or  15,000  acres  ;  their  surface  is  usually  de- 
pressed from  1  to  15  or  20  ft.  below  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  the  lowest  are  below  the  sea-level.  The  most  im- 
portant are  those  which  have  been  created  of  what  were 
submerged  areas,  such  as  that  of  the  Haarlemermeer.  In 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  N.  Sea  Canal,  all  the 
areas  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer 
are  converted  into  P.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Pole  (REGINALD),  b.  at  Stourton  Castle,  Staffordshire, 
Eng.,  in  Mar.  1500,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  and  of  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother 
of  Edward  IV. ;  studied  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Shene,  near  Richmond  ;  grad.  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox.,  1515; 
was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1517  and  dean  of  Wim- 
borne  and  Exeter  1519 ;  completed  his  education  at  the  Univ. 
of  Padua,  It.,  1520-23  ;  returned  to  Eng.  1525 ;  was  favorably 
received  by  Henry  VIII. ,  by  whom  he  was  sent  in  1529  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  approval  by  the  Univ.  of  Paris  of  the  projected 
divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  but  soon  came  him- 
self to  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  measure,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  presence  1530;  refused  also  to 
approve  Henry's  project  of  renouncing  the  allegiance  of 
the  Eng.  Ch.  to  the  pope  ;  resided  successively  at  Avignon, 
Padua,  and  Venice  ;  sent  to  Henry  his  book  Pro  Ecclesiastical 
Unitatis  Defensione  (1536),  for  writing  which  he  was  depriv- 
ed of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  attainted  by  Parl., 
but  in  compensation  was  in  the  same  yr.  created  cardinal 
Dec.  3 ;  was  commissioned  as  papal  legate  to  Fr.  and  Flan- 
ders 1537,  but  refused  entrance  into  their  terrs.  both  by  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Charles  V.,  but  was  received  by  the  latter  as  am- 
bassador in  Sp.  Jan.  1539 ;  was  legate  at  Viterbo  1539-42 ; 
presided  as  papal  legate  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  Dec.  13,  1545 ;  was  appointed  legate  to  Eng.  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  received  by  her  with  great 
pomp  Nov.  24, 1554 ;  successfully  invited  Parl.  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  papacy,  and  freed  the  realm  from  spiritual 
censures ;  was  appointed  by  the  pope  abp.  of  Canterbury 
Dec.  11, 1555;  was  consecrated  Mar.  22,  1556;  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  univs.  of  Ox.  and  Cambridge  1556  ;  made  a  visi- 
tation of  the  univs.  Feb.  1557.  D.  Nov.  18,  1558. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Polecat.    See  WEASEL. 

Polem'ics  [Gr.  n-oA^os,  "war"],  Theological,  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  theol.  which  has  now  lost  its 
position  in  the  theological  system  as  an  independent  dis- 
cipline, but  which  at  certain  periods  of  the  hist,  of  the  Chr. 
Ch.  has  vindicated  itself  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Thus,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  when  Christianity 
had  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jews  and  the 
pagan  pliilos.,  theological  polemics  often  occupied  the  time 
and  the  genius  of  the  first  minds,  and  a  science  was  develop- 
ed of  the  method  and  principles  on  which  Christianity  was 
to  be  defended.  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Ref.  a  similar 
situation  was  formed.  By  Schleiermacher  this  discipline 
was  reduced  to  an  introduction  to  practical  theol. 

Polemonia'cere  [from  Polemium,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  gamopetalous  plants,  mostly 
herbs,  mostly  Amer.,  of  no  economical  importance,  but  rich 
in  plants  for  ornamental  cultivation,  such  as  Phlox,  Gilia, 
and  Colma. 

Pollantuus.    See  TUBEROSE. 

Poliguac,  po-len-yahk',  the  name  of  a  Fr.  family  which 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  later  hist,  of  the  Bour- 
bons.— JULES,  COUNT  DE  POLIGNAC,  and  his  wife,  YOLANDE 
MARTINE  GABRIELLE  DE  POLASTRON,  were  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  that  faction  of  the  court  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  count  of  Artois,  gathered  around  her  and  in- 
trigued against  the  reforms  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  ministers. 
The  count  was  made  a  duke  in  1780,  and  the  family  received 
immense  dotations  of  land  and  money.  She  and  her  hus- 
band left  the  country,  together  with  the  count  of  Artois, 
July  16,  1789,  as  the  first  emigres.  The  duchess  d.  at  Vienna 
Dec.  3,  1793.  The  duke  went  afterward  to  Rus.,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Catharine  II. ;  she  gave  him  an  estate 
in  Ukraine,  where  he  d.  Sept.  21,  1817.  His  3  sous  were  very 
active  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  The  second  of  them, 
JULES  AUGUSTUS  ARMAND  MARIE,  b.  May  14,  1780,  was  made 
a  Rom.  prince  by  the  pope  in  1820,  and  became  pres.  of  the 
cabinet  Aug.  8,  1829.  As  such  he  signed  the  famous  ordon- 
nances  of  July  25,  1830,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  He  fled,  but  was  caught  at  Granville 
Aug.  15,  1830,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
forfeiture  of  his  titles  and  rights  as  a  citizen.  Restored  to 
liberty  by  the  amnesty  of  Nov.  29,  1836,  he  went  to  Eng.  D. 
Mar.  2,  1847,  at  Paris. 

l*«» I'i sli  i  ii-i  Slate,  a  very  light  scaly  material  brought 
from  Fr.  and  Ger.,  and  used  for  finishing  glassware,  marble, 
etc.  It  is  composed  of  the  fossil  frustules  of  diatoms,  and 
is  essentially  the  same  as  tripoli. 

Po'Hsh  Language  and  Literature.  The  great 
Slavic  family,  with  its  numerous  idiomatic  variations,  offers 
4  distinct  literary  langs.— the  Polish,  the  Bohemian  (Czech), 
the  Serbo-Illyrian,  and  the  Rus.  The  P.  is  superior  to  all 
her  sisters.  The  Poles,  who  were  masters  of  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Elbe  and  the  Dnieper,  have  spoken  it  ever 
since  their  settlement  in  these  regions.  It  became  a  written 
lang.  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Poland.  Its  oldest  relic  is  the  war-song  Bogarodzica 
("St.  Mary's  Hymn"),  ascribed  to  Bp.  Adalbert  (d.  997),  a 
Bohemian,  Poland's  first  apostle  and  martyr.  But  the  Lat. 
lang.,  introduced  and  fostered  by  the  Ch.,  gained  a  power- 
ful ascendency  even  among  the  people  ;  Polish  writers  used 
it  exclusively  for  several  centuries.  The  golden  era  of 
Poland's  classical  lit.  embraces  the  interval  between  1506 
and  1622.  The  popular  idiom  had  at  that  time  asserted  its 
right  as  a  written  lang.,  without  entirely  superseding  the 
Lat.,  as  the  poems  of  the  renowned  lyrists  Sarbiewski  (d. 
1640)  and  Szymanowicz  (d.  1629)  attest. 

Nicolas  Re\j  (d.  1569)  heralded  the  classical  period  of  P 
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lit.  in  his  didactico-historical  memoirs  entitled  The  Books  of  i 
the  Life  of  an  Honest  Man.    Jan  Kochanowski  (d.  1584)  the  i 
most  brilliant  representative  of  this  literary  period,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  coryphaeus  of  the  P.  lang.    Highly  valued  j 
was  his  translation  of  the  Psalms.    A  charming  production 
is  his  lyrical  poem,  Treny  (tear-drops  shed  over  the  grave  of 
his  little  daughter).    His  rivals  and  imitators  were  numer- 
ous, but  all  the  writers  of  this  period  were  distinguished  j 
not  only  for  simplicity  and  elegance  of  style,  but  for  entire  ' 
absence  of  levity.    The  sacred  lit.  of  this  period  is  repre- 
sented by  Andrew  Trzyciecki  (d.  1584),  who  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Prot.  P.  hymnal  compiled  by  Jan  Seklucyan  i 
(d.  1578).    Jacob  Wujek  (d.  1697)  translated  the  Bible  into  ' 
P.  for  R.  Caths.    The  third  decade  of  the  17th  century  found 
Poland's  lit.  in  complete  lethargy,  which  continued  for  over 
a  century  and  a  half.    The  precious  germs  so  successfully- 
nurtured  during  the  golden  era  became  blighted  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  whose  importation 
into  Poland  was  effected  by  Cardinal  Hosius  in  1562.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  began  among  the  priestly  order 
of  the  Piarists  a  national  reaction  against  the  Jesuits.    A 
member  of  the  former  order,  Konarski  (d.  1773),  undertook 
to  revive  the  national  lit.,  wherein  he  was  supported  by  O. 
Kopozynski,  Piramowicz,  and  Naruszewicz.    Lit.  revived, 
but  the  Fr.  classicism  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
its  absolute  model.    The  leaders  of  this  movement  were 
the    abp.  Krasicki    (d.    1801),  whose    fables   and    satirical 
epics,  Myszeis  ("  War  of  Mice  ").  and  Monomachia("  War  of 
Monks  "),  are  famous  :  the  satirist  Trembecki  (d.  1812),  the 
erotic  Kniaznin,  and  the  satirist  Wegierski  (d.  1787). 

Poland's  deplorable  downfall  caused  also  the  death  of 
this  artificial  lit.  The  national  chord  was  touched  by  Kar-  | 
pinski  (d.  1825),  and  the  epic  poem  of  Woronicz  (d.  1829), 
Sibylla,  delineates  the  prin.  epochs  of  Poland's  hist.  Still 
more  decisively  is  this  the  case  in  the  works  of  Julian 
Niemcewicz  (d.  1841).  His  Songs  of  the  Poles,  his  drama, 
Kaximir  the  Great,  his  novel,  Jan  of  Tenczyn,  and  his  hist,  of 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  are  replete  with  national  pathos. 
Upon  these  harbingers  follows  the  reformer  of  P.  lit.,  Adam 
Mickiewicz  (d.  1855),  undoubtedly  the  greatest  poet  that  not 
only  Poland  but  the  entire  Slavic  race  has  as  yet  produced.  \ 
He  belongs  to  the  romantic  school  of  poets.  The  dominant 
thought  which  resistlessly  agitates  him  is  the  moral  and 
political  restitution  of  his  country.  A  fierce  strife  ensued 
after  1815  between  the  classical  and  romantic  leaders  in  Po- 
land, which  resulted  in  the  gen.  acknowledgment  of  Mickie- 
wicz as  leader  of  the  modern  lit.,  seconded  by  the  excellent 
popular  lyric  poet  and  influential  critic,  Brodzinski  (d.  1835). 
A.  C.  Odyniec  and  I.  Korsak  have  both  been  meritorious  in  . 
furthering  the  new  movement  by  the  translations  of  con-  j 
genial  foreign  authors.  The  most  perfect  expression  of 
Mickiewicz's  genius  is  given  in  his  ballads  and  romances, 
including  the  rhapsody  Faris  and  the  sonnets  From  the  '• 
Krim  (Crimea).  Among  his  creations  in  dramatic  form  is 
Dziady  ("  Obsequies "),  wherein  the  author  portrays  the  i 
woes  of  his  people  and  humanity  at  large.  More  artistic  j 
in  form  than  Dziady  is  Konrad  Wallenrod,  which  the  Poles 
consider  their  national  epic.  The  pearl'  of  Slavic  lit.  is 
Mickiewicz's  Pan  Tadeusz  ("  Thaddeus  ").  In  it  the  author 
treats  the  social  and  political  events  of  his  country  of  a 
recent  date.  A  contrast  to  Mickiewicz  was  J.  Slowacki  (d. 
1849).  As  a  dramatist  (in  Maria  Stuart,  BaUadina,  Mazeppa, 
etc.)  and  as  a  writer  of  epics  (in  Zmija,  Jan  Bielecki,  Mnich, 
Lambro,  Wadaw,  Benioivski,  etc.)  he  has  evinced  high  power, 
and  as  a  lyrist,  in  his  last  poem,  Krol  Duch  ("  king-genius  "), 
he  delineates  the  Slavic  genius. 

With  the  Lithuanian  school  of  poets— called  so  in  honor 
of  Mickiewicz's  home— was  associated  that  of  the  Ukraine. 
Among  the  first  of  the  Ukraine's  poets  is  Bogdan  Zalewski, 
whose  Dumy  ("Musings  ")have  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  people.  His  next  great  poem,  Duch  od  Stepu 
("  The  Genius  of  the  Steppe  "),  is  a  reflection  of  the  historical 
destiny  of  the  Slavs.  Malczewski  (d.  1826)  and  Goszczynski 
portray  Ukraine's  life,  the  former  in  his  poetical  narrative 
Maria,  the  latter  in  his  Zamek  Kaniowski  ("  Castle  of  Kan- 
iov").  Michal  Czajkowski  gives  graphic  pictures  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Cossacks  and  Don  Slavs  in  his  Cossack 
Legends,  Wernyhora,  the  Prophet  of  the  Ukraine,  Kirdzali,  the 
Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  Czarniecki.  As  lyrists  and  novelists, 
Bielawski,  Siemienski,  Skarbek,  Massalski,  and  Kraszewski 
—the  latter  a  highly  gifted  author,  and  unquestionably  the 
greatest,  most  fertile,  and  national  among  P.  novelists- 
deserve  mention.  In  the  historical  novel  Rzewuski  is  no- 
ticeable. In  his  poetical  narratives,  Stepy,  Kirgiz,  Zielinski 
is  the  successful  rival  of  Mickiewicz  and  Malczewski.  Prom- 
inent among  the  most  recent  writers  are  the  poet  of  Lirenka, 
T.  Lenartowicz,  the  national  songster,  Vincent  Pol  (d.  1873), 
Romanowski  (d.  1863),  Roman  Zmorski,  Ch.  Brzozowski,  F. 
Morawski,  Maria  Ilnicka,  Gabriela  Zmichowska,  the  im- 
provisatrice  Deotima  (Hedwig  Luszczewska),  and  the  epic 
as  well  as  dramatic  poet,  Wladimir  Wolski.  In  religious 
legends  and  popular  traditions,  Abp.  Holowinski  excelled  (d. 
1855).  Adam  Asnyk  pub.  in  1869  his  excellent  poems.  Wlad- 
yslaw  Belza  may  be  counted  among  the  most  gifted  modern 
poets.  Stephen  Garczynski,  since  his  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  war  against  Rus.  (1830),  has  uttered  many  a 


edy ' ').  His  second  work,  Iridion,  delineates  the  exasperated 
strife  between  an  anc.  and  modern  society— the  strife  from 
an  enlarged  Chr.  view  of  the  world  with  that  of  an  arrogant 
Rom.  state-idea. 

In  the  dept.  of  metaphysics  J.  Goluchowski  is  noteworthy 
(d.  1858),  Philos.  in  its  Relation  to  the  Life  of  Nations  and  tingle 
Individuals.  August  Cieszkowski  accepts  in  his  Protegoinma 
Historiosophice,  as  a  philosophical  basis,  a  personal  self-con- 
scious God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  F.  B.  Trentpwski 
(d.  1869)  wrote,  beside  numerous  works  in  P.,  in  Ger.  \orstu- 
dien  zur  Wissenschaft  dfr  Xatur;  Grundlage  der  umversellen 


Philosophie,  and  Die  Frnmanrtrti.  J.  Supinski  belongs  to  the 
greatest  of  national  economists.  Carl  I.ibelt  wrote  a  new 
system  of  philos.,  holding  that  the  discovery  of  truth  is  onlv 
feasible  through  intuition.  Among  Poland's  modern  his- 
torians, Joachim  Lelewel  occupies  the  first  place.  Bestow- 
ing his  activity  not  only  on  the  hist,  of  his  own  country  he 
embraced  in  his  investigations  all  nations.  Lelewel  wrote 
in  P.  as  well  as  in  Fr.  This  meritorious  man,  minister  of 
public  instruction  in  Poland  during  the  revolution  of  1830 
lived  during  the  last  29  yrs.  of  his  life  at  Brussels  in  indigent 
circumstances,  yet  honored  by  high  and  low.  He  rejected 
with  indignation  every  offer  of  open  or  secret  aid  D  at 
Brussels  in  1861.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP 
JOSEPH  KAKUE.] 

Polit'lcal  Econ'omy  [Gr.  oueoropia,  "  the  law  of  the 
house  "J  is  that  branch  of  social  science  which  treats  of  the 
development  and  application  of  material  wealth  for  the 
well  being  of  men  in  society.  Its  main  subject  is  wealth, 
which  is  the  collective  name  for  all  useful  things  which  can  be 
mvned  and  exchanged.  The  original  source  of  all  wealth  is 
the  bounty  of  God  in  nature.  The  secondary  source  of 
wealth  is  man's  labor  exerted  to  bring  forth  the  bounty  of 
nature  in  form  and  time  and  place  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  men.  In  the  unfolding  of  this  science  4  distinct 
lines  of  inquiry  are  to  be  followed.  The  first  question  is, 
How  things  intended  to  satisfy  men's  wants  may  be  most 
economically  produced*  The  second  is,  What  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  their  economical  consumption  ?  The  third  is, 
How  the  proceeds  of  industry  in  production  may  be  equitably 
distributed  to  the  different  parties  concerned  in  the  proc- 
ess ?  And  the  fourth  is,  "SVhat  are  the  processes  involved  in 
the  exchange  of  these  objects  of  wealth,  one  for  another, 
all  over  the  world  ?  So  the  leading  divisions  of  the  science 
are  Production,  Consumption,  Distribution,  and  Exchange. 
Production.— Wealth  is  produced  by  the  application  of 
human  labor  to  things  existing  in  nature.  But  the  laborer 
must  have  fit  instruments,  and  must  be  supported  by  pro- 
visions already  laid  up.  These  are  the  fruits  of  previous 
labor  embraced  under  the  comprehensive  term  capital. 
Under  production  must  be  considered,  therefore,  (a)  labor, 
(b)  capital,  (c)  the  co-operative  union  of  labor  and  capital. 
Under  labor  are  included  both  phys.  and  mental  labor.  The 
effectiveness  of  labor  is  increased  by  the  employment  of 
nature's  forces  and  by  a  systematic  division  of  labor,  i  See 
the  article  on  DIVISION  OF  LABOR.)  To  secure  these  helps 
capital  is  all-essential.  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving— i.  e. 
simply  laying  up  a  surplus  of  wealth  produced  above  wealth 
consumed.  It  represents  former  labor,  and  in  the  process 
of  production  it  is  embodied  in  3  forms — viz.  the  materials 
to  which  labor  is  applied,  the  instruments  of  labor,  and  the 
means  for  the  support  of  the  laborers.  (See  CAPITAL.)  The 
union  of  labor  and  capital  is  natural  and  necessary.  In  it, 
past  labor,  the  fruit  of  saving,  simply  joins  hands  with 
present  labor,  vital  and  active.  They  meet  to  best  advan- 
tage in  the  same  person— i.  e.  when  the  laborer  is  owner  of 
capital  enough  to  employ  his  labor.  Sound  P.  E.  favors  the 
making  of  every  laborer  to  some  extent  a  capitalist,  and 
every  capitalist  in  some  way  a  laborer. 

Consumption  may  be  regarded  as  either  private  or  public, 
the  former  embracing  all  destruction  of  wealth  for  personal 
necessities  and  gratifications,  the  latter  that  which  is 
directed  by  public  authority  for  the  general  good.  There 
are  2  simple  rules  of  economy  for  both  private  and  public 
consumption  :  (1)  let  the  destruction  of  value  in  any  case  be 
as  small  as  possible  to  secure  a  given  result ;  (2)  from  a 
given  expenditure  get  the  largest  result  possible. 

Distribution.— In  any  branch  of  industry,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral productive  industry  of  a  nation,  3  parties  are  to  be 
recognized— viz.  the  govt.,  which  gives  security  to  property, 
the  owners  of  the  capital  employed,  and  the  laborers.  The 
gross  annual  production  must  accordingly  be  distributed 
for  4  distinct  purposes  :  (1)  for  the  support  of  govt.  through 


capital  its  due  reward  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest,  or  divi- 
dends (see  INTEREST  and  RENT)  :  (4)  to  give  labor  its  due  re- 
ward in  wages,  salaries,  commissions,  or  fees  (see  WAGES). 
These  4  items  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate  of  ex- 
penses of  production.  But  the  result  of  productive  industry 
should  show  a  surplus  beyond  these  in  the  form  of  profits. 
(See  PROFITS.)  The  most  difficult  question  of  distribution  re- 
spects the  disposal  of  these.  Strict  justice  would  divide  the 
profits  in  some  fair  proportion  between  the  capitalists  and 
the  laborers,  including  the  managers,  with  due  regard  to 
the  difference  of  capacity,  responsibility,  and  nsk  pertain- 
ing to  the  respective  parties.  The  interposition  of  govt.  is 
needed  only  to  guard  the  rights  of  all.  . 

Exchange.—  The  diversity  of  nature  s  gifts,  the  wide  reach 
of  men's  desires,  and  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  ne- 
cessitate exchange.    This  part  of  the  machinery  of  society 
gives  rise  to  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  common 
life.    The  simplest  form  of  exchange  is  barter  —  \.  e.  tt 
giving  of  service  for  service,  commodity  for  commodity,  or 
service  for  commodity,  and  commodity  for  service,    \alue 
is  the  central  term  in  this  branch  of   the  subject.    < 
VALUE.)  The  inconveniences  of  barter  necessitate  the  intro- 
duction of  some  instrument  which  shall  serve  as  a  universal 
measure  of  values  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
instrument,  whatever  form  it  takes,  is  money     (See  CUR- 
RENCY and  MONET.)    Credit  also,  in  the  i  machinery  of  ex- 
change, renders  a  service  no  less  important  than  that  of 
money.    As  an  intermediate  agency  it  actual  y  effects  i 
the  greater  part  of  the  exchanges  of  the  world  with  great 
saving  of  money,  time,  labor,  and  risk,  virtually  resolving 


and  Rome  we  find  evidence  of  careful  observation  of  the 
facts  of  economic  science  and  the  occasional  defining 
sound  principles.    But  no  systematic  arrangement  of  either 
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facts  or  principles  was  attempted.  Aristotle  in  one  of  his 
works  first  employs  the  terra  "political  economy,"  thongo 
in  a  vague  way,  and  propounds  some  good  doctrines  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Feudalism  gave  birth  to  the 
protective  system  and  to  manifold  grievous  monopolies. 
In  the  16th  century  the  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
of  the  It.  cities  prompted  a  broader  and  more  philosophical 
investigation  of  the  sources  of  public  prosperity,  and  with 
the  It.  writers  of  that  and  the  following  centuries  system- 
atic P  E.  had  its  origin.  Its  development  was  aided  by  Sp. 
and  Fr  writers  and  by  the  financial  reforms  instituted  by 
Sully  and  Colbert,  the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIV.  In  1776  Adam  Smith  pub.  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  and  source  of  modern  P.  E. 
Since  his  day,  amid  much  conflict  of  opinions,  fundamental 
principles  have  been  settled,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
recognize  more  and  more  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  as  appli- 
cable alike  to  states,  communities,  and  individuals,  in  their 
economic  as  in  all  other  social  relations.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Polk  (JAMES  KNOX),  llth  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  in  Meck- 
lenburg co.,  N.  C.,  Nov.  2, 1795,  of  Scotch-Irish  stock  original- 
ly named  Pollock  ;  removed  to  Tenn.  with  his  father  1806 ; 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  1818  ;  studied  law  with  Felix 
Grundy ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbia  1820 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1823-25;  acquired  promi- 
nence as  a  lawyer ;  M.  C.  1824-39 ;  conspicuous  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  administration  of  Adams,  of  all  Federal  appro- 
priations for  internal  improvements,  of  protective  tariffs, 
and  of  the  national  bank  ;  was  an  early  supporter  of  Jack- 
son, whose  conduct  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits  he  vin- 
dicated in  the  session  of  1833-34,  being  then  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  ;  was  defeated  as  Dem.  can- 
date  for  speaker  1834,  but  elected  1835,  and  re-elected  1837 ; 
gov.  of  Tenn.  1839-40 ;  was  proposed  by  the  legislatures  of 
Tenn.  and  of  other  States  1840  as  a  candidate  for  V.-P.  of 
the  U.  S. ;  was  defeated  in  1841  for  re-election  as  gov.  ;  was 
nominated  by  the  Dem.  national  convention  at  Baltimore 
(May  27,  1844)  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  Henry 
Clay,  and  elected  by  170  electoral  votes  against  105,  the  chief 
issue  being  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  administration  of  Tyler  the  day  before  P.'s 
inauguration,  Mar.  4,  1845.  He  formed  a  cabinet  consisting 
of  James  Buchanan,  Robert  J.  Walker,  William  L.  Marcy, 
George  Bancroft,  Cave  Johnson,  and  John  Y.  Mason :  set- 
tled the  Or.  boundary  question;  created  the  dept.  of  the 
interior ;  succeeded  in  carrying  the  low  tariff  of  1846 ;  re- 
organized the  financial  system  of  the  govt.,  and  conducted 
the  Mex.  war,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Cal. 
and  N.  M.  Declining  to  seek  a  renomination,  he  retired  to 
Nashville.  D.  June  19,  1849. 

Polk  (LEONIDAS),  b.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1806,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1827 ;  entered  the  artil. ;  resigned  Dec.  1, 1827  ;  in  1831 
was  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  was  missionary  bp.  of  Ark. 
and  Ind.  Terr.  S.  of  36°  30',  with  provisional  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  Ala.,  Miss.,  and  La.,  and  missions  in  the  republic 
of  Tex.  1838-41 ;  bp.  of  La.  1841-61.  In  1861  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  maj.-gen.  in  the  Confed.  army,  and  com- 
manded at  Columbus  ;  subsequently  commanded  a  division 
in  the  W. ;  at  Murfreesboro',  Chattanooga,  Chickamauga, 
and  in  Ga.  campaign  of  1864  commanded  a  corps,  ranking 
as  lieut.-gen. ;  was  killed  at  Pine  Mt.,  Ga.,  June  14,  1864. 

Polk  (TRUSTEN),  b.  in  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  May  29,  1811,  grad. 
at  Yale  1831 ;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  in  1835  became  a  lawyer  of  St.  Louis  ;  was  chosen  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1845 ;  Presidential  elector  1848, 
gov.  of  Mo.  1857,  U.  S.  Senator  1857-62,  when  he  was  expelled 
on  account  of  hostility  to  the  U.  S.  govt.  D.  Apr.  16, 1876. 

Polk  (WILLIAM)  b.  near  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  1759,  was 
present  at  the  Mecklenburg  Dec.  of  Ind.,  May  1775 ;  joined 
the  Revolutionary  army  1777 ;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown ;  accompanied  Gates  and 
Greene  in  their  S.  campaigns;  was  wounded  at  Eutaw 
Springs ;  represented  Mecklenburg  co.  in  the  N.  C.  legis- 
lature 1787 ;  subsequently  removed  to  Raleigh ;  took  an 
active  part  in  State  politics  ;  declined  a  nomination  as 
brig. -gen.  1812,  being  opposed  to  the  war  with  Eng.  D.  Jan. 
14,  1835,  being  last  surviving  field-officer  of  the  N.  C.  line. 

Polk  (WILLIAM  H.),  brother  of  Pres.  Polk,  b.  in  Maury 
co.,  Tenn.,  May  24, 1815,  ed.  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  and  at  the 
Univ.  of  Tenn. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1839 ;  elected  to  the 
legislature  1841  and  1843 ;  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  charge 
d'affaires  to  Naples  1845 :  served  as  a  major  of  dragoons  in 
the  Mex.  war ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  convention 
1850,  M.  C.  1851-53,  and  a  firm  opponent  of  secession.  D. 
Dec.  16,  1862. 

Pol'lard  (EDWARD  A.),  b.  in  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  1838,  ed  at 
the  Univ.  of  Va.  and  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  was  a  govt 
clerk  at  Wash,  under  Buchanan's  administration  ;  ed.  the 
Richmond  Examiner  1861-65,  Southern  Opinion  1867-69; 
author  of  Southern  Hist,  of  the  War,  The  Lost  Cause,  Lee  and 
his  Lieuts.,  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  etc. 

Ppl'len  [Lat.  "  fine  flour  "],  the  fine  dust-like  substance 
produced  within  the  anthers  of  phanerogamous  plants  and 
discharged  by  the  bursting  of  the  anther.  It  serves  to  fer- 
tilize the  ovules  contained  within  the  female  organs  of  the 
plant.  The  forms  of  P.-grains  when  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope are  exceedingly  various,  but  are  constant  for  the  same 
species,  and  sometimes  for  genera  or  orders.  Each  P  -grain 
possesses  2  envelopes,  the  inner  one  exceedingly  delicate 
J  unctionally,  the  P. -grain  represents  the  phytozoon  (anther- 
ozoid)  of  the  cryptogamous  plant,  but  in  structure  it  more 
nearly  resembles  the  spore.  A.  GRAY 

Pol'lock,  a  name  of  the  Pollachius  (or  Gadus)  carbona- 
riiis.  (See  COAL-FISH.) 

Pollock  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Milton,  Pa.,  Sept.  11  1810 
grad.  at  Princeton  1831 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833  •  dist' 
atty.  1835-38  ;  M.  C.  1843-49  ;  became  in  1850  pres.  judge  of  a 
State  dist,  court ;  gov.  of  Pa.  1855-58 ;  director  of  the  U  S 
mint,  Phila.,  1861-66,  and  again  in  1869. 

Pol'lok  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Muirhouse,  Renfrewshire,  Scot., 


in  1799,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow ;  studied  theol.,  and 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  United  Secession  Ch.  1827. 
D.  at  Southampton  Sept.  15,  1827.  Wrote  Tales  of  the  Cove- 
nanters and  The  Course  of  Time. 

Pollux.    See  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

Po'lo,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Ogle  co.,  111.  23  m.  S.  of  Freeport, 
Pop.  1870,  1805 ;  1880,  1819. 

Po'lo,  Mar'co.  The  Polos  were  a  noble  family  of  Vene- 
tian merchants  represented  about  1260  by  3  brothers,  Marco, 
Nicolo,  and  Maffeo.  In  the  year  named  Nicolo  and  Maffeo 
went  on  a  mercantile  venture  to  Sarai  on  the  Volga,  thence 
to  Bokhara,  where  a  party  of  Mongol  envoys  invited  them 
to  the  Great  Khan  in  the  far  East.  Kublai  was  then  reigning. 
Never  before  having  seen  European  gentlemen,  he  took  the 
Polos  into  great  favor,  and  sent  them  back,  in  the  character 
of  envoys  to  the  papal  court,  to  ask  for  a  great  body  of 
priests  to  instruct  his  people.  The  2  brothers  reached  Acre 
in  Apr.  1269,  and,  hearing  that  the  papal  see  was  vacant, 
went  home.  After  waiting  2  yrs.  vainly  for  a  new  pope,  the 
brothers  started  again  for  the  East,  taking  young  Marco. 
They  were  yet  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  when  they  heard 
of  a  pope's  election  in  the  person  of  Gregory  X.  He  re- 
called them  to  Acre  to  receive  his  letters.  The  long  jour- 
ney to  Cathay  occupied  3^  yrs.  It  lay  through  S.  Armenia, 
Per.,  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  Badakhshan,  thence  over 
the  high  plateau  of  Pamir.  From  Pamir  the  Venetians  de- 
scended upon  Kashgar,  and  thence  by  Khotan  and  across 
the  Gobi  desert  to  Tangut.  Here  they  were  met  as  the 
Great  Khan's  guests,  and  conducted  to  his  summer-seat  at 
Shangtu  on  the  plateau  of  Mongolia,  200  m.  nearly  due  N.  of 
Peking  (Cambaluc—i.  e.  Khan-baligh,  "imperial  city  ").  Ku- 
blai received  the  party  cordially,  and  showed  especial  favor 
to  Marco.  The  young  man  soon  got  employment  in  the 
khan's  service.  His  first  important  commission  carried  him 
through  W.  Chi.  and  the  wild  Thibetan  frontier  to  Yun-nan, 
and  thence  to  the  borders  of  Burrnah  (Mien).  Favor  fol- 
lowed him.  A  mission  to  India  was  one  of  his  charges, 
and  the  govt.  of  the  great  city  of  Yangchew,  with  its 
dist.,  was  another.  Meanwhile  Kublai's  kinsman,  Arghun, 
khan  of  Persia  in  1286,  lost  his  favorite  wife,  Bulugan. 
Dying,  she  begged  him  to  fill  her  place  with  a  Mongol 
lady  of  her  own  family  in  Cathay.  Envoys  were  sent 
to  Cambaluc,  and  Kukachin,  a  beautiful  maiden,  was  se- 
lected to  return  with  them.  The  envoys  desired  to  return 
by  sea,  and  sought  the  company  of  the  experienced  Vene- 
tians. Kublai  fitted  the  party  out  nobly  for  the  vbyage. 
Their  fleet  of  14  vessels  sailed  from  Fokien  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1292,  and  the  Polos,  after  2  yrs.,  landed  in 
Per.  Arghun  had  long  been  dead,  but  Ghazan,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  bride's  hand.  After  a  time  the  Polos  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  and  reached  Venice  late  in  1295.  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  then  in  rivalry.  In  1298  the  Genoese  sent 
forth  a  powerful  armament  under  Lamba  Doria  to  strike 
the  foe  in  her  own  waters.  Venice  augmented  her  Adriatic 
fleet  under  Andrea  Dandolo,  and  under  him  went  M.  P.  as 
gentleman-commander  of  a  galley.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  7, 1298, 
the  fleets  came  to  action  off  Curzola,  with  disaster  to  the 
Venetians  :  7000  prisoners  were  carried  to  Genoa,  P.  among 
them.  In  the  summer  of  1299  peace  was  made  and  the  pris- 
oners were  liberated.  M.  P.  survived  to  June  1325. 

The  Book  of  Marco  Polo  consists  of  2  unequal  sections.  The 
first,  called  Prologue,  is  a  personal  narrative  of  great  interest, 
but  too  great  brevity.  The  second  consists  of  a  long_  series 
(232  in  the  oldest  form)  of  chapters,  extremely  various  in 
length  and  interest,  descriptive  of  the  regions  of  Asia  visited 
by  the  Polos  in  their  different  journeys,  but  especially  of  the 
emp.  Kublai,  his  court  and  dominions.  M.  P.  was  the  first 
traveller  to  trace  a  route  across  the  whole  Ion.  of  Asia,  nam- 
ing and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom  from  the  shores 
of  Cilicia  to  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  the  first  traveller  to  reveal  Chi. 
in  all  its  wealth  and  vastness,  with  its  mighty  rivers,  its 
huge  cities,  its  swarming  pop.,  and  rich  manufactures ;  to 
tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its  borders,  with  their  eccentricities 
of  manners  and  worship ;  of  Thibet,  of  Burmah,  of  Laos,  of 
Siam,  of  Cochin-China.  of  Japan ;  the  first  to  speak  of  that 
museum  of  beauty  and  wonder,  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  of 
Java,  the  pearl  of  islands ;  of  Sumatra  (Java  Minor) ;  of 
Ceylon  with  its  Mountain  of  Adam ;  of  India,  not  as  a 
mythical  region,  but  as  a  country  seen  and  partially  ex- 
plored ;  of  the  secluded  Chr.  kingdom  of  Abyssinia ;  of  Zan- 
zibar, Madagascar,  and  Socotra ;  and  in  remotely  opposite 
quarters  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Pamir,  with  their  wild 
sneep ;  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  of  white  bears, 
sledge-dogs,  and  reindeer-riding  Tunguses.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  MAJ.-GEN.  H.  YULE.] 

Polta'va.  town  of  Rus.,  cap.  of  the  govt.  of  Poltava,  on 
the  Vorskla,  has  4  annual  fairs,  at  which  large  commercial 
transactions  take  place.  On  June  27,  1709,  Peter  the  Great 
won  here  a  victory  over  Charles  XII.  of  Swe.  Pop.  33,979. 

Polyan'dry  [Gr.  n-oAus,  "many,"  and  dvrjp,  av&pos, 
"  man,"  "  husband  "],  the  custom  which  prevails  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth  of  marrying  a  woman  to  several  husbands 
at  once.  The  Todas  of  India,  the  people  of  Thibet,  and 
other  tribes  of  Asia  follow  this  practice. 

Polyan'tlius  ("  many-flowered  "),  a  popular  name  for 
a  large  class  of  primroses,  probably  belonging  to  Primula 
grandijlora,  and  quite  closely  allied  to  the  auriculas,  cow- 
slips, oxlips,  etc.  The  P.  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  often  beautiful  and  profuse. 

Polyb'lus,  b.  about  204  B.  c.  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia 
of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family ;  entered  early  into  the 
military  and  political  service  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  1000  Achajans  who  were  summoned  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  at  Pydna  (167  B.  c.)  to  answer  before  the 
senate  why  the  league  had  not  sent  auxiliaries  to  the  Rom. 
army  in  Macedonia.  The  hostages  were  detained  16  yrs.  in 
It.  P.  stayed  in  the  house  of  ^Emilius  Paulus.  Here  he 
formed  friendship  with  Scipio  J£milianus,  whom  lie  accom- 
panied on  his  Afr.  campaign,  where  he  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
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Rome  and  the  Acha?an  league  he  hastened  home,  and  ar- 
rived in  Gr.  just  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  146.  He  exerted 
himself  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  said 
to  have  d.  in  the  82d  yr.  of  his  age.  His  prin.  work  is  his 
hist,  of  Rome,  in  40  books,  from  330  to  146  B.  c..  with  an  in- 
troduction giving  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  city  from  its 
conquest  by  the  Gauls  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

Pol'ycarp,  one  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  b.  in  69  or  70, 
apparently  of  Chr.  parentage,  a  disciple  of  St.  John  and  bp. 
of  Smyrna,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  probably  155  or 
156  A.  D.  When  entreated  to  save  his  life  by  reviling  Christ, 
the  answer  of  the  martyr  was,  "  Eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  me  no  ill,  and  how  can  I 
blaspheme  my  King  who  has  saved  me?"  P.'s  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  115  A.  D.  Its  genuineness  is 
now  generally  conceded. 

Polycle'tus,  b.  at  Sicyon,  Achsea,  subsequently  made 
a  citizen  of  Argos ;  received  instruction,  together  with 
Phidias  and  Myron,  from  Ageladas,  made  the  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  Hera  in  the  Heraeum  of  Argqs,  the  statue  of 
the  Spear-bearer,  and  built  the  theatre  of  Epidaurus. 

Polyc'rates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  one  of  the  many  sea- 
kings  who  in  anc.  times  swarmed  over  the  ^Egean  Sea ;  was 
warned  by  his  friend,  King  Amasis  of  Egypt,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  something  which  he  valued  very  highly  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  envy  of  the  gods.  He  threw  his  ring,  a  jewel 
of  immense  value,  into  the  sea,  but  the  next  day  the  ring 
was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish  served  up  on  his  table. 
Orcetes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  lured  him  into  Magnesia,  and 
seized  and  crucified  him,  about  522  B.  c. 

Polygala'cese,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exoge- 
nous herbs  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  large  genus  Polygala  is 
the  typical  one.  The  order  is  remarkable  for  the  seemingly 
papilionaceous  character  of  its  flowers,  although  the  struct- 
ure is  really  quite  different.  Several  species  of  Pdygala 
(called  milkwort,  but  not  milky)  are  prized  for  their  orna- 
mental flowers.  The  Atlantic  U.  S.  have  numerous  species, 
among  them  P.  Senega,  the  Seneca  snake-root,  the  acrid 
root  of  which  is  used  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and  diu- 
retic. It  has  an  old  reputation  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  ASA  GRAY. 

Polyg'amy  [from  the  Gr.  iroAus,  "  many,"  and  ya^elv,  to 
"  marry"],  the  state  of  a  man  having  2  or  more  wives  at 
the  same  time.  In  anc.  times  P.  was  practised  by  all  the  E. 
nations,  and  tolerated  by  their  religions.  In  the  Homeric 
age  it  seems  to  have  existed  to  some  extent  among  the  Grs., 
but  during  the  later  development  of  Gr.  civilization  it  en- 
tirely disappeared.  To  the  Roms.  and  the  Gotho-Germanic 
races  it  was  unknown.  With  the  Jews  it  was  common 
among  the  patriarchs  and  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  toward  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  custom  appears  to 
have  died  out.  The  Koran  sanctions  it,  but  among  the  Arabs 
it  does  not  prevail  as  a  general  rule.  Among  Chrs.  it  was 
never  tolerated  until,  in  1»43,  Joseph  Smith  introduced  it 
among  the  Mormons  in  accordance  with  a  special  "  revela- 
tion "  he  had  received.  In  our  times  P.  is  common  only 
among  the  savage  Afr.  and  Malayo-Polynesian  races,  and 
among  the  degraded  Asiatic  nations. 

Pol'yglot  [from  the  Gr.  jrpAvs,  "many,"  and  yAirro, 
"tongue"],  a  book  with  versions  of  its  text  in  several 
langs.,  but  generally  used  only  of  such  editions  of  the  Bible. 

Polygiio'tus,  b.  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
B.  c.,  in  the  island  of  Thasos ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cimon,  and  lived  mostly  in  Athens,  where  he  decorated  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anaceum,  and  the  Poecile ;  after- 
ward also  the  inner  halls  of  the  Propylaea. 

Pol'ygon  [Gr.  iroAvs,  "many,"  and  ytavia,  "angle"],  a 
limited  plane  figure  bounded  on  all  sides  by  straight  lines. 
The  bounding  lines  are  called  fides  of  the  P.,  and  the  points 
at  which  they  meet  are  called  vertices  of  the  P. ;  the  entire 
bounding  line  is  called  the  perimeter.  P.  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  the  number  of  their  sides  or  angles.  P. 
of  3  sides  are  called  Mangles  ;  those  of  4  sides  are  called 
quadrilaterals  ;  those  of  5  sides,  pentagons  ;  those  9f  6  sides, 
hexagons ;  those  of  7  sides,  heptagons;  those  of  8  sides,  octa- 
gons; those  of  10  sides,  decagons  ;  and  so  on.  If  the  sides 
of  a  P.  are  equal,  the  P.  is  said  to  be  equilateral ;  if  its  angles 
are  equal,  it  is  called  equiangular.  A  regular  P.  is  both  equi- 
lateral and  equiangular,  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  arcs,  the  chords  of  these 
arcs  form  a  regular  P.  having  a  corresponding  number  of 
sides ;  if  the  number  of  sides  of  such  a  P.  is  greater  than 
any  assignable  number,  or  infinite,  the  value  of  each  side  is 
less  than  any  assignable  line,  or  infinitesimal,  and  the  P.  is 
then  said  to  become  a  circle.  The  circle  is  therefore  the 
limit  of  an  inscribed  regular  P.  having  a  varying  number  of 
sides.  A  closed  broken  line,  all  of  whose  sides  are  not  m 
a  single  plane,  is  often  called  a  ticisted  P.  W.  G,  PECK. 

Polygona'cese,  a  natural  order  of  apetalous  exogenous 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  and  containing  about  700  species.  The  essential 
marks  of  the  order  are  the  swollen  joints,  usually  entire 
leaves,  and  ochreate  stipules— i.  e.  the  stipules  form  sheaths 
around  the  stem ;  the  stamens  seldom  accord  in  number 
with  the  divisions  of  the  usually  colored  calyx ;  and  \ 
ovary  contains  a  solitary  orthotropous  ovule  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  cell.  The  order  produces  rhubarb,  sorrel,  etc., 
and  the  farinaceous  grain  of  buckwheat  takes  the  place  and 
well  fulfils  the  office  of  a  cereal  grain.  ASA  GRAY. 

Polyg'onal  Numbers,  series  of  numbers  each  ter 
of  which  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by  adding  to  it  tl 
corresponding  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression,     Iney 
are  so  called  because  the  number  of  points  in  each  series 
can  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  which  gives  tne 
name  to  the  series. 

Polyhe'dral  Angle,  an  angular  space  bounded  by  6 
or  more  planes   passing  through  a  common  point, 
intersections  of  the  bounding  planes  are  called  edges  of 
the  P.  A.,  and  their  common  point  is  called  the  vertex. 
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Polybe'dron  [Gr.  iroAii?,  "  many."  and  «6pa,  "  side  "],  a 
volume  bounded  on  all  sidi-s  by  polygons.  The  polygons  are 
called /ace*,  and  the  lines  in  which  they  meet  are  called  edges 
of  the  P.  The  points  in  which  2  or  more  edges  meet  are 
called  vertices  of  the  P.  The  simplest  P.  is  bounded  by  4  tri- 
angles, and  is  known  as  pyramid  or  tetrahedron. 

Polyhym'iiia,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  the  inventor  of 
the  lyre  and  the  genius  of  lyri(^  poetry. 

Polymer'ic  Inomorph'lgm  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  facts  first  observed  by  Scheerer,  to  the  effect  that  in 
minerals  containing  both  magnesia  and  combined  water  the 
crystalline  form  is  not  altered  by  the  substitution  of  3  equiv- 
alents of  water  for  1  equivalent  of  magnesia. 

Polyne'sla  [from  the  Gr.  iroAiis,  "many,"  and  vfi<r<x, 
"island"],  employed  as  the  common  name  for  all  the  islands 
and  groups  of  islands  situated  between  Ion.  100°  W.  and  the 
Philippines— Papua,  New  Britain,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zea- 
land, etc.,  including  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  Society, 
Friendly,  Fiji,  Caroline,  Ladrone  Islands,  etc. 

Polyplie'muH,  a  Cyclops,  son  of  Poseidon,  a  gigantic 
monster  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  lived 
in  the  island  of  Tnrinacia,  near  Sic.,  where  he  captured 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy :  but  Odysseus  escaped 
by  making  him  drunk  and  burning  out  his  eye. 

Pol'ypod,  orPolyp'ody  [Gr.  voAvir6£toi>,  "many-foot- 
ed," alluding  to  the  branching  root-stock],  popular  names 
given  to  many  ferns,  but  the  name  properly  belongs  to  those 
of  the  genus  Polypodium,  of  which  the  U.  S.  have  several 
species,  growing  on  rocks,  tree-trunks,  etc. 

Pol'yps,  or  Pol'ypl  [Lat.  polypus,  from  Gr.  iroAO?, 
"  many,"  and  -aovi,  "  foot "],  a  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
classes  of  Radiata.  The  true  P.,  or  Anthozoa,  constitute 
an  important  group,  including  most  of  the  true  coral-pro- 
ducing animals,  as  well  as  many  that  secrete  no  coral.  Most 
species  of  P.  form  compound  colonies  or  clusters  com- 
posed of  numerous  more  or  less  closely  united  individual 
zooids,  each  of  which  usually  has  at  least  a  mouth  and 
stomach  of  its  own.  The  zo5ids  of  such  a  colony  all  origi- 
nate from  one  primary  P.,  either  as  successive  generations 
of  buds  that  do  not  separate  completely,  or  by  repeated  in- 
complete spontaneous  divisions  of  the  first  one  and  its  suc- 
FIG. 1. 


Metridium  marginatum,  Edw.:  a  young  translucent  specimen, 
reduced  one  half. 

cessorfc  Nearly  all  P.,  when  first  hatched  from  the  egg, 
have  the  form  of  oblong  or  oval  ciliated  larva?  or  ptanuta, 
and  swim  free  in  the  ocean,  but  most  of  the  species  very 
soon  attach  themselves  to  some  solid  substance  and  remain 


Transverse  section  of  an.  Actinia:  *.*'«">«*  V 
radial  chamber ;  o.  ovaries ;  1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  3,  4.  5,  5, 
of  the  five  successive  series. 

fixed  for  life,  whether  they  are  to  remain  simple  or  become 
,  which  may  be  long  and  oyHndri- 
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cal,  or  short  and  broad,  or  even  almost  disk -like ;  the  base 
or  lower  end  sometimes  tapers  to  a  Fio.  3. 

point,  but  is  oftener  broad  for  adhe- 
sion, and  is  perforated  in  only  a  few 
species ;  the  upper  end  of  the  body 
terminates  in  a  circular  or  elliptical 
disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is 
an  oblong  or  elliptical  'mouth,  with 
the  lips  usually  bordered  by  more  or 
less  prominent  lobes  (Fig.  1) ;  the  disk 
is  surrounded  by  one  or  several  cir- 
cles of  hollow  tentacles.  The  tenta- 
cles are  usually  very  contractile,  and 
are  covered  with  great  numbers  of 
minute  nettling  -  cells,  with  which 
they  capture  their  prey.  In  the  in- 
terior the  stomach  (Figs.  1  and  2,  b) 
occupies  the  centre,  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body.  It  is  a  capacious 
flattened  sac,  with  a  corrugated  in- 
ternal surface,  communicating  direct- 
ly with  the  mouth  at  its  upper  end, 
and  having  an  orifice  (Fig.  1,  c)  at  the 
lower  end,  opening  directly  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body  (</).  The 
body-cavity  is  longitudinally  divided 
by  a  number  of  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged fleshy  radial  partitions  (Fig.  2). 
The  radiating  partitions  are  filled  with 
muscular  fibres,  which,  by  contract- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  the  outer 
wall,  serve  to  withdraw  the  disk  and 
tentacles  and  contract  the  upper  end 
of  the  body  into  a  small  compass  when 
disturbed.  In  P.  the  sexes  are  gener- 
ally separate,  but  the  ovaries  and 
spermaries  (Figs.  1  and  2,  o)  are  alike 
attached  to  the  inner  margins  of  the 
radial  partitions  in  the  body-cavity, 
below  the  stomach.  The  eggs  are  dis- 
charged into  the  body-cavity,  where 
they  often  remain  until  developed  Rophobelemnum  clava- 
into  ciliated  planulae,  and  even  into  tum<  Verrill. 
well-formed  young  P. ;  they  are  usually  discharged  by  pass- 
ing into  the  stomach  and  thence  out  of  the  mouth.  The  nu 
tritive  fluid  contained  within  the  FIO  4 

general  cavity  of  the  body  and  in 
the  hollow  tentacles  is  kept  in 
constant  circulation  by  the  vi- 
brating cilia  that  cover  the  in- 
ternal membranes,  and  no  special 
blood-vessels  have  been  detect- 
ed. After  feeding,  the  undigested 
parts  of  the  food  are  discharged 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  nutri- 
tive parts  pass  directly  into  the 
general  body  -  cavity,  mingling 
with  the  fluid  contained  therein, 
which  is  also  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sea-water  when  the 
P.  expands. 

P.  are  naturally  divided  into  8 
orders  —  Alcyonaria,    Actinaria,  Attrogorgia  Sinensis,  V. :  a, 
and  Madreporaria  natural  size ;   b,  a  retracted 

I.  ALCYONARIA.—  In  these  the  zooid,  enlarged. 
body-cavity  is  divided  into  8  chambers  by  8  simple  radial 
partitions ;  there  are  8  broad  tentacles,  which  are  pinnately 
branched  or  lobed  along  the  sides.  In  these  the  radiating 
chambers  never  secrete  coral,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  exter- 
nal wall  of  the  body  becomes  calcified  and  rigid  in  its  lower 
part,  thus  forming  tubular  corals  (Tubipora,  Heliopora},  and 
all  the  species  secrete,  more  or  less  abundantly,  small  nod- 
ules, grains,  or  plates  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  outer  wall, 
and  usually  also  in  the  tentacles  and  various  other  parts. 
(Fig.  4,  b.)  These  are  most  commonly  known  as  spicula. 
The  Alcyonaria  are  divided  into  3  sub-orders— Pennatulaceu 
(Fig.  3),  Gorgonacea  (Fig.  4),  Alcyonacea  (Fig.  5). 

Fio.  5. 


Anthelia  lineata,  Stlnip,  natural  size. 

!n  A£TlNA?IA,-~Jn  thi8  order  the  zooids  have  the  outer 
walls  of  the  body  flexible  and  muscular  to  the  base,  with  a 
large  central  body-cav-  pm  fi 

ity  extending,  like  the 
radial  chambers,  quite 
to  the  base,  no  coral 
being  secreted  either 
in  the  walls  or  radial 
chambers.  The  radial 
chambers  have  each  a 
lateral  radial  lamella 
of  its  own  on  each  side, 
so  that  adjacent  cham- 
bers are  separated  by 
two  radial  partitions. 
These  chambers  and  Epizoanthus  Americanus,  V.,  incrusting 
the  corresponding  ten-  a  sne11  occupied  by  a  hermit  crab. 
tacles  vary  in  number  from  10  to  many  hundreds  in  the  dif- 


Hetcropsammia geminata, 
Verrill. 


ferent  species,  but  are  commonly  in  multiples  of  6.  As  the 
P.  grow,  new  chambers  and  tentacles  are  introduced,  in 
successive  sets,  in  the  spaces  between  the  older  ones.  (Fig. 
2.)  There  are  3  sub-orders— Actinacea  (Pig.  1),  Zoanthacea 
(Fig.  6),  and  Antipatltacea. 

III.  MADREPORARIA.— This  order  includes  nearly  all  true 
reef-building  corals,  as  well  as  many  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate kinds,  found  in  all  seas,  and  even  at  great  depths  in 
the  ocean.  Most  of  the  species  form  large  compound  colo- 
nies, firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  or  to  one  another,  but 
many  remain  always  simple  (Fig.  7).  Among  the  compound 
species  the  forms  are  very  diverse,  according  to  the  mode 
of  increase.  Some  form  large  tree-like  or  shrubby  clusters 
of  branches  (Madrepora,  etc.) ;  others  grow  in  low  incrust- 
ing  forms  (Fig.  8)  or  in  flat  fronds,  and  many  of  the  reef 
corals  form  large,  solid,  hemispherical  or  irregular  masses, 
Fio.  7.  sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter.  Some 

of  these  increase  in  size  by  the  budding  of 
new  zooids,  others  by  the  repeated  subdi- 
visions of  the  old  ones.    (Fig.  8.)    In  this 
order  the  tentacles  are  simple  and  usually 
elongated,  varying  in  number  from  12  to 
several  hundred.     The  disk  and   upper 
parts  of  the  wall  are  flexible  and  retract- 
ile, but  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  secretes 
coral  and  becomes  rigid  ;  coral  is  also  se- 
creted in  the  lower  part  of  the  radiating 
DegmophHllum     chambers,  and  often  in  the  central  cavity 
nmpiex,  vcrnii.    among  the  ovaries,  and  by  the  ccenechy- 
ma.    The  radial  and  central  chambers  are  therefore  smaller 
and  less  developed  than  in  the  previous  groups.    There  are 
,  FIG.  8  several  sub-orders— (1)  Madreno- 

racea  (Fig.  8) ;  (2)  Oculinacea  (Fig. 
7,) ;  (3)  Astrceacea  ;  (4)  Fungacea  ; 
(5)  Slauracea,  or  cyathophyUoid 
corals. 

Modern  reef-forming  corals  are 
restricted  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  ocean,  where  the  average 
temperature  of  the  coldest  month 
is  not  below  68°  F.  For  the  same 
reason  they  do  not  flourish  be- 
yond about  100  ft.  in  depth,  below  which  the  water  is  too 
cold,  even  in  the  tropics.  But  in  Palaeozoic  times  reef-form- 
ing corals  of  many  kinds  were  abundant,  even  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
PROP.  A.  E.  VERRILL.] 

Pol'ypus,  a  tumor  of  any  mucous  cavity,  as  the  exter- 
nal auditory  canal,  nostrils,  throat,  urethra,  or  uterus.  A 
P.  by  growth  in  size  and  weight  drags  on  its  neck  or  attach- 
ment, which  is  termed  its  pedicle.  It  may  reach  great  size 
and  protrude  from  its  cavity  or  passage.  Excision  is  the 
common  treatment. 

Polytech'nlc  School*  [from  the  Gr.  n-oAu?,  "many," 
and  rexvy,  "art"],  a  kind  of  higher  educational  inst.  in 
which  the  sciences  of  math.,  physics,  and  chem.  are  taught, 
either  exclusively  or  principally,  and  with  a  more  or  less 
strongly  marked  practical  bearing.  The  first  and  most  cel- 
ebrated of  these  insts.,  the  £cole  Poly  technique  in  Paris, 
was  founded  in  1794  by  decree  of  National  Convention. 

Pol'ytheism  signifies  the  distribution  of  the  perfec- 
tions and  functions  of  the  infinite  God  among  many  limited 
gods,  as  do  the  ancient  heathen  mythologies. 

Pombal'  (SEBASTIAO  JOSE  DE  Carvalho  e_  Ttlello), 
MARQUIS  OF,  b.  at  Lisbon,  Port.,  May  13, 1699,  studied  law  at 
the  Univ.  of  Coimbra ;  spent  some  yrs.  in  the  army ;  after- 
ward entered  the  civil  service  and  obtained  the  favor  of  the 
court ;  was  sent  in  1739  as  minister  to  Lond.,  and  in  1745  to 
Vienna,  where  he  succeeded  as  mediator  in  averting  the 
rupture  between  the  court  of  Aus.  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV. ; 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Port.  1750 ;  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  his  sovereign,  King  Joseph ;  became 
first  minister  1756,  and  caused  the  banishment  from  Port,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  royal  decree  of 
Sept.  3,  1759  ;  created  count  of  Oeiras  in  1759,  ne  was  made 
marquis  of  Pombal  in  1770.  On  the  accession  of  Pedro  III. 
he  retired  to  his  estates.  D.  at  Pombal  May  5, 1782. 

Pomegranate,  pum-gran'at  [Lat.  pomum  granatum^ 
"fruit  abounding  in  seeds"],  the  Punica granatum,  a  shrub 
of  the  Old  World,  and  of  the  order  Granatacese,  now  nat- 
uralized in  most  warm  countries.  It  grows  finely  in  the  Gulf 
States.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  sub  -  acid  and  others 
sweet.  Most  of  the  sorts  abound  in  small  seeds,  but  some 
are  seedless.  The  fruit  is  very  grateful  in  hot  climates. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  used  for  hedges.  The  flowers  are 
very  fine,  and  sometimes  are  double.  The  bark  is  used  in 
tanning.  The  rind  is  a  good  astringent  for  medicinal  use. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  a  good  anthelmintic. 
Pomeranla.  See  APPENDIX. 

Pom'eroy,  city,  on  R.  R.  and  Ohio  River,  cap.  of  Meigs 
co.,  O.,  equidistant  from  Pittsburg  and  Gin.  Veins  of  bitu- 
minous and  cannel  coal  underlie  this  section,  and  deposits 
of  salt  are  extensive.  Pop.  1870,  5824 ;  1880,  5560. 

Pomeroy  (JOHN  NORTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.r 
Apr.  12,  1828,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1847 ;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1851 ;  prof,  of  law  and  dean  of  the 
law  faculty  in  the  Univ.  of  New  York  1864-69,  during  a  por- 
tion of  which  period  he  also  occupied  the  chair  of  political 
science  ;  returned  to  Rochester  and  resumed  che  practice  of 
his  profession ;  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1878,  where  he 
now  occupies  the  chair  of  municipal  law  in  the  Hastings 
Coll.  of  the  Law,  the  law  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Cal.  In  1865 
pub.  An  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law,  and  in  the  following 
yr.  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton  Coll. ;  in 
1868  pub.  An  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  U.  S. 
(3d  ed.  1875),  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  at  W.  Pt.  and  in  many  of  the  leading  colls. ;  in  1874 
prepared  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and 
Constitutional  Law,  with  notes ;  in  1876  pub.  a  treatise  on 
Remedies  and  Remedial  Rights,  according  to  the  Reformed 
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,-t  nit  r.  Procedure,  adapted  to  use  in  all  the  States  and  Terrs, 
where  that  system  prevails,  and  also  in  Eng. ;  has  been  a 
regular  writer  for  the  Xatton,  and  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  Amer.  Law  Ktvitn-  and  X.  Amer.  Rerieic  upon 
topics  connected  with  constitutional  and  international  law, 
gen.  jurisprudence,  and  science  of  politics.  He  was  one  of 
the  assistant  eds.  of  ./.'*  I'tiic.  Cyc.  D.  Feb.  iti,  1885. 

Pomeroy  (SAMUEL  C.),  b.  at  Southampton,  Mass.,  Jan. 
3,  1816,  ed.  at  Amherst  Coll. ;  was  elected  to  the  Mass,  legis- 
lature 1852;  took  part  in  organizing  the  N.  Eng.  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  1861,  of  which  he  became  financial  agent ;  went 
to  Kan.  the  same  yr. ;  was  engaged  in  the  anti- slavery 
struggle  in  that  terr.  as  a  member  of  the  defence  commit- 
tee :  a  delegate  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Phila.  conventions  1856, 
and  to  that  of  Chicago  1860 ;  was  chairman  of  the  relief 
committee  during  the  famine  in  Kan.,  and  U.  S.  Senator 
from  that  State  1861-73. 

Pomeroy  (SETH),  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  about  1715, 
was  major  in  the  Mass,  forces  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg 
1745 ;  lieut.-col.  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  at  whose  death,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
Sept.  8,  1755,  be  took  command  and  gained  a  victory  over 
Dieskau.  Was  a  mechanic,  and  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms :  a  delegate  to  the  Mass,  provincial  cong.  1774-75, 
by  which  he  was  elected  a  gen.  officer  Oct.  1774,  arid  a  brig.- 
gen.  Feb.  1775  ;  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  senior  brigadier  by  the 
Continental  Cong.,  but  declined  in  consequence  of  disputes 
about  military  rank  and  retired  to  his  farm.  In  1776  he 
raised  a  force  for  the  relief  of  the  army  under  Washington, 
and  marched  to  the  Hudson  River.  D.  Feb  1777. 

Pomeroy  (THEODORE  M.),  b.  at  Caynga,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31. 
1834,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1845 ;  studied  law ;  was  dist. 
atty.  forCayugaco.  1850-56,  member  of  State  legislature  1857, 
M.  C.  1861-69  ;  chosen  speaker  Mar.  3,  1869. 

Pomology.    See  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Ponio'iia,  the  Roman  goddess  of  fruits.  The  flamen 
Potnonalig,  her  chief  priest,  was  one  of  the  minor  flamens, 
chosen  from  the  plebs. 

Pomona,  Cal.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pompadour,  p<5n-pah-door',  de  (JEANNE  ANTOINETTE 
POISSON),  MARCHIONESS,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  29.  1721,  the  natural 
daughter  of  a  butcher ;  was  married  in  1741  to  a  farmer  of 
the  taxes :  became  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV".  in  1744,  and 
exercised  a  most  decided  influence  on  the  govt.  of  BY.  for 
nearly  20  yrs.  in  all  its  branches,  bringing  loss  and  disgrace 
over  the  country  at  every  point.  D.  Apr.  15,  1764. 

Pompeii,  pom-pa'ye,  an  anc.  city  of  Campania,  situated 

.  the  foot  of  the  S.  S.  E.  slope  of  Vesuvius,  near  the  Sarnus, 


about  14  m.  S.  E.  of  Naples.  P.  first  appears  in  hist,  as  a 
flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  In  79 
A.  D.,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  festival,  Vesuvius  suddenly 
shot  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  and  soon  buried,  under  vol- 
canic ashes,  sand,  pebbles,  and  scoriae.  P.,  Herculaneum, 
and  several  smaller  towns.  In  1592  Fontana  began  to  con- 
struct the  aqueduct  that  now  passes  through  these  ruins, 
but  no  important  discoveries  were  made,  and  it  was  not  till 
1748  that  some  objects  found  by  a  peasant  attracted  the 
notice  of  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  and  led  him  to  make  ex- 
perimental excavations.  The  results  were  such  as  to  induce 
his  successors  to  continue  the  work  :  but  only  little  was 
done  in  the  true  spirit  of  antiquarian  research  until  the 
govt.  of  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  in  1861  the  accom- 
plished Fiorelli  to  superintend  the  excavations.  Since  that 
time  the  work  has  been  conducted  with  system  and  with 
care ;  the  ruins  previously  exposed  are  protected :  the 
police  is  admirable,  as  are  also  the  facilities  afforded  the 
visitor.  The  city  was  entered  by  8  gates,  named  from  the 
towns  toward  which  they  led.  The  streets  (the  widest  30 
ft.,  others  much  narrower,  and  some  mere  lanes)  run  nearly 
at  right  angles,  are  solidly  paved  with  polygonal  lava- 
blocks,  and  are  provided  with  sidewalks  and  raised  crossing- 
stones.  The  wheel  tracks  are  deeply  worn,  and  the  width 
between  the  parallel  ruts  is  only  4*4  ft.  Of  the  public 
structures  already  uncovered,  the  first  found  (1748)  was  the 
amphitheatre ;  then  followed  the  theatres,  the  temple  of 
Isis,  the  Forum  Civile,  the  temples  of  Mercury  and  of 
Jupiter,  the  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Augustus,  the  Forum 
Tnangulare,  the  Basilica  or  Temple  of  Venus,  the  Chal- 
cidicum,  probably  used  as  an  exchange ;  the  thermae  or 
baths,  the  so  called  courts  of  justice,  the  prisons,  etc.  Near 
a  large  barrack-like  building  were  found  64  skeletons,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  soldiers  on  guard.  In  most  of  the  above- 
named  edifices  as  well  as  in  the  private  houses,  statues, 
statuettes,  frescoes,  mosaics,  etc.  of  various  ages  and  de- 
grees of  merit  have  been  found  in  profusion.  Among  the 
private  dwellings  richest  in  art  are  the  House  of  the  Quaes- 
tor or  of  the  Dioscuri,  beautifully  adorned  with  frescoes 
and  overflowing  with  sculptures,  vases,  candelabra,  etc. : 
the  House  of  the  Faun,  so  named  from  an  exquisite  dancing 
faun  found  here  among  endless  artistic  treasures,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  a  mosaic  supposed  to  represent  the 
battle  of  Issus ;  the  House  of  Sallust,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest ;  the  House  of  M.  Lucretius,  very  rich  and  curious ; 
the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  where,  among  other  valuable 
mosaics,  was  found  the  dog  with  the  motto  "  Cave  Canem  ; 
the  House  of  Procolus,  more  recently  excavated,  and  con- 
taining paintings  of  great  freshness  and  beauty.  The  grace- 
ful statuettes  known  as  the  Narcissus,  the  Ganymede  or 
Paris,  Aphrodite  gathering  up  her  hair,  and  an  invaluable 
painting  representing  Laocoon.  are  among  late  discovery 

The  great  interest  of  the  buried  city  lies  in  the  revelation  shore 
it  has  made  to  us  of  the  daily  life  and  habits  of  its  citizens. 
We  see  them  in  their  streets,  in  their  temples,  m  their 
theatres,  in  their  dwellings,  their  factories,  their  bakeries, 
their  shops— in  short,  everywhere— and  surrounded  by  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  their  pleasure,  ^heir  convenic  nee, 
and  their  business. 


Pom'pey  the  Cireat,  b.  Sept.  at,  lOti  B.  a,  was  ed.  in 
the  camp,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  at  the 
Colline  Gate.  After  the  death  of  Sulla  (79  B.  c.t.  and  after 
a  short  but  successful  contest  with  Lepidu*.  1'.  tit-came  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  republic.  In  Sp.,  however,  the  popu 
lar  party  still  held  the  ascendency ;  Sertorius,  one  of 
Marius's  gens.,  could  not  be  reduced.  P.  was  sent  again>t 
him  (76  B.  c.)  with  a  brilliant  army,  but  the  war  lasted  4  yr»  . 
and  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  until  after  the  as-;i< 
sination  of  Sertorius  by  Perperna.  A  much  more  brilliant 
feat  was  his  war  against  the  pirates.  In  67  B.  c.  he  was  in- 
vested with  almost  absolute  power  in  order  to  stop  their 
ravages,  and  in  less  than  3  months  he  swept  the  sea  clear, 
chasing  the  pirates  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  where  he  finally  broke  their  power  in  the  battle 
of  Coracaesium.  The  term  of  his  power  was  extended,  and 
he  now_  formed  a  new  army,  with  which  he  marched  through 
Asia  Minor  against  Mithridates  and  his  allies.  Mithridates 
was  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  driven  back  into  the 
inaccessible  parts  of  his  dominions  in  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Armenia,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  conquered.  His 
dealings  with  Caesar  are  told  in  that  article.  After  tin- 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (Aug.  9,  48  B.  c.)  he  fled  to  Egypt.  Sept. 
29  he  reached  that  country,  descended  from  the  trireme,  and 
was  rowed  toward  the  shore,  where  the  Egyptian  king  stood 
waiting  for  him.  But  when  he  rose  to  salute  him,  he  was 
stabbed  from  behind  by  one  of  his  own  centurions,  then 
in  the  sen-ice  of  the  king  of  Egypt ;  his  body  was  thrown 
naked  on  the  shore,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Caesar. 

Pompey's  Pillar  (so  called)  was  erected  by  one  Pub- 
lius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence  just  S.  of  Alexandria.  The  total  height  of  the 
column  is  98  ft.  9  inches.  It  was  erected  about  296  A.  D. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  pon'tha  da  la-On'  (JUAN),  b.  in  Leon. 
Sp.,  about  1460,  of  an  anc.  family  ;  became  page  to  Don  Fer- 
nan,  afterward  the  renowned  Ferdinand  V. ;  served  in  the 
Moorish  wars,  and  in  1493  sailed  with  Columbus  to  His 
paniola,  where  he  was  commandant  of  the  E.  prov. ;  in  1509 
he  conquered  Porto  Rico ;  sailed  in  1512  in  search  of  the 
island  Bimini  with  its  miraculous  fountain  of  youth  ;  landed 
(Apr.  8)  upon  the  coast  of  Fla.,  whose  coasts  he  explored  ; 
went  to  Sp.  1513,  and  was  named  gov.  of  Fla..  which  he  was 
directed  to  conquer  and  colonize :  led  in  1514  an  expedition 
against  the  Caribs.  and  in  1521  invaded  Fla. :  was  repelled 
by  the  Indians,  received  a  wound,  and  d.  in  Cuba  1521. 

Pond  (ENOCH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  July  29. 1791. 
grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1813  ;  studied  theol. :  was  pastor  of  a 
Congl.  ch.  at  Auburn.  Mass.,  1815-28,  when  he  became  ed.  of 
the  Siriritofthe  Pilgrim*.  Boston.  In  1832  he  became  prof, 
of  systematic  theol.  in  the  sem.  at  Bangor,  Me. ;  was  made 


Poiidlolier'ry,  a  FT.  settlement  in  India,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  83  m.  S.  W.  of  Madras,  in  lat.  11°  55'  N.,  com 
prises  an  area  of  107  sq.  m.,  with  171,217  inhabs.  The  town 
of  P  is  the  cap.  of  all  the  FT.  possessions  in  India.  Its  manu- 
factures of  fine  cotton  cloth  and  thread  are  important ;  but 
it  has  no  harbor,  vessels  are  compelled  to  anchor  man  open 
roadstead,  and  landing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  surf. 
Pop.  30,000.  of  whom  4000  are  Europeans. 

Poiilatow'skl,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  princely 
family  of  Poland  directly  descending  from  the  It.  family  of 
the  Torelli,  which  settled  in  Poland  in  the  middle  of  the l,  h 


nia  Jan.  1 
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AUGUSTUS,  the  last  King  01  rommi,  ».  m  miu 

1732  ;  ascended  the  throne  in  1764  by  the  mflu- 
euce  ui  Catharine  II.  :  resigned  in  1795,  and  d.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg Feb.  12,  1798.-(2)  JOSEPH  ANTONY,  b.  at  \\  arsaw  May  ,. 
1762  a  nephew  of  the  king  ;  entered  the  Polish  army  ml, 
as  a  maj  -gen.  :  commanded  against  the  Rus.  in  1792  ;  fought 
again  in  17M  V*^^^  *?££?&  Ig'SS  he 
Vienna  m  the 

he 


m^ 

Polk)  contingent  of  the  grand  army  during  the  Rus.  cam- 
pa  gn  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  made  a 
marshal  of  Fr.;  and  after  the  battle  he  was  charged  with 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  army,  but  was  drowned  (Oct.  19, 
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Vi«     the  Iber^le  bayou,  formerly  discharged  through 
Amite  River^o  the  latter  >**-     ™is  was  Closed   as  j, 
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measure  of  defence  by  Jackson  ,  m  1815,  and  there  is  n 
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.  (See  MAZOIS  and  GAU,  Les  Ruines  de 
Pompti.)  [From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Uiiir.  Cyc.,  by  CAROLINE  C. 
MARSH.] 
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PONT  DU  GARD— POPHAM. 


Pout  du  Gard,  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  mag 
niflcent  Rom.  structures  in  Fr..  is  a  bridge  156  ft.  high  and 
consisting  of  3  tiers  of  arches,  on  which  the  aqueduct  which 
brought  the  water  of  the  Aure  to  Mimes  crossed  the  river 
Gard  10  m.  X.  E.  of  that  city. 

Pon'tlac,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Livingston  co., 
Ill  90  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  has  a  State  reform  school  and  a 
coal-mine.  Pop.  1870,  1657 ;  1880,  2242. 

Poiitlac,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Oakland  co., 
Mich  on  Clinton  River,  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Detroit,  has  a  large 
trade  in  wool,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  4867  ;  1880,  4509;  1884,  5348. 

Poiitlac.  a  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians,  b.  near  the 
river  Ottawa  in  1720,  became  an  ally  of  the  Fr.  in  N.  Mich., 
and  in  1746  defended  Detroit  against  Indian  attacks.  In 
May  1763,  9  garrisons  (ranging  from  W.  Pa.  to  Mackinaw) 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  on  the  same  day,  and  the  whole 
frontier  was  ravaged.  The  attack  on  Detroit,  led  by  P.  him- 
self, was  anticipated  by  the  Eng.,  but  the  chieftain  besieged 
the  town  May  12-Oct.  12,  1763.  In  1766  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Brit.  rule.  He  was  murdered  at  Cahokia,  111., 
in  1769. 

Pou'tlfex  [Lat.  probably  from  pom,  a  bridge,"  and 
facio  to  "  make,"  because  the  pontiffs  built  and  sustained 
the  Sublician  bridge  at  Rome  ;  but  perhaps  referring  to  the 
making  of  sacrifices  upon  that  bridge],  a  member  of  the 
great  coll.  of  priests  in  anc.  Rome,  of  whom  there  were  at 
first  4.  beside  the  P.  maximus,  their  chief,  but  the  number 
varied,  and  finally  became  15.  The  name  is  usually  rendered 
pontiff  m  Eng.  The  duties  of  the  pontifical  college  were  the 
supervision  of  religious  rites  and  the  execution  of  certain 
civil  duties,  which  thereby  attained  a  religious  solemnity. 
The  office  of  pontiff  was  one  of  great  dignity. 

Pon'tiiie  Marsn'es  [Lat.  Pomttnce  Paludes],  a  tract  of 
marshy  ground  in  the  prov.  of  Rome  in  It.,  much  resem- 
bling in  its  gen.  features  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany,  but  less 
elevated  above  the  sea.  These  marshes  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Cisterna  S.  W.  to 
the  sea  at  Terracina,  a  distance  of  about  28  m.,  with  a  mean 
width  of  little  more  than  5  m.  The  slope  of  the  marshes 
toward  their  gen.  outlet  at  Terracina  is  too  gentle  for  the 
discharge  of  their  waters,  and  though  about  J^»  of  the  sur- 
face has  been  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land  and 
permanent  pastures,  it  is  subject  to  occasional  overflow, 
and  most  of  it  is  either  a  swampy  waste  or  at  best  capable 
only  of  serving  as  a  range  for  half-wild  horses,  ordinary  do- 
mestic quadrupeds,  and  buffaloes.  Both  the  marshes  and 
the  boggy  and  tangled  forest  on  the  low  sands  which  bound 
them  on  the  S.  W.  are  very  unhealthy  during  the  warm 
season,  and  the  miasmata  they  exhale  are  borne  by  the  S. 
winds  even  to  the  city  of  Rome.  They  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  inhabited,  though  there  are  a  few  agricultural,  pas- 
toral, and  police  stations  upon  them,  and  numbers  of  hardy 
mountaineers  come  down  to  them  to  labor  at  seed-time  and 
harvest.  The  Roms.  made  many  partially  successful  at- 
tempts to  drain  this  terr.,  but  nothing  very  effectual  was 
accomplished  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century, 
when  Pope  Pius  VI.  brought  them  nearly  to  their  present 
state.  They  now  yield  to  the  govt.  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  818,000.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Pontop'pldan  (ERIK),  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  Den., 
Aug.  24,  1698,  studied  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen ; 
became  prof,  in  1738,  bp.  of  Bergen,  Nor.,  in  1747,  chancellor 
of  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen  in  1755 ;  wrote  Menoza,  Annales 
Ecdes'm  Danice,  Danske  Atlas,  etc.  D.  Dec.  20, 1764. 

Poii'tus,  the  name  of  a  terr.  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Pontus  Euxinus  or  the  Black  Sea  be- 
tween Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  It  belonged  alter- 
nately to  one  or  the  other  of  these  2  countries.  In  66  B.  c. 
it  was  conquered  by  Pompey.  In  A.  D.  63  it  was  made  a 
Rom.  prov.  The  most  celebrated  of  its  rulers  was  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  under  whom  it  culminated  and  fell. 

Pontus  Euxinus.    See  BLACK  SEA. 

Po'uy  [Fr.  ponl],  a  name  applied  to  the  small  varieties 
of  the  horse.  The  most  famous  European  ponies  are  the 
Shetland,  Iceland,  Welsh,  Dartmoor,  Corsican,  and  Gr.  In 
N.  Amer.  there  are  the  Canadian,  Sable  Island,  Gay  Head, 
Sea  Island,  and  Mustang. 

Poole  (MATTHEW),  b.  at  York,  Eng.,  1624,  ed.  at  Em- 
manuel Coll.,  Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng 
and  became  rector  of  St.  Michael-le-querne,  Lond.,  but  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  Author  of  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  a  compendium  of  the  critical 
views  of  150  biblical  commentators,  entitled  Synomis  Criti- 
corum,  and  of  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  left  unfinished 
but  completed  by  eminent  nonconformists.  D  Oct  1679 

Poo'nah,  town  of  Brit.  India,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same 
name,  m  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the  Moota,  near  its 
influx  in  the  Moola,  on  a  dry  and  treeless  plain,  2000  ft.  above 
the  sea  The  place  is  considered  healthy,  and  has  been 
made  the  station  of  the  army  of  Bombay.  The  city  is  well 
built  and  contains  many  fine  barracks,  a  coll.,  a  prosperous 
female  school,  and  several  other  educational  insts  Its 
trade  in  the  raw  products  of  the  interior  and  in  manufact- 
ured goods  from  Bombay  is  considerable.  Pop.  129  751 

JPoon  Tree,  the  Oabpkyllwn  angi/s/ifolium  and  (!.  ino- 
phyllum,  a  tree  of  Farther  India,  used  in  ship-building  P 
spars  are  famous  in  the  East.  The  tree  is  of  the  order 
Clusiaceip,  and  abounds  in  a  resin  called  tacamahac 

i°0rlPt?IEL)'P-:D"b-at  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  27,  1789, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  1811,  at  Andover  1814  ;  went  to  Ceylon 
as  a  missionary  1815.  D.  at  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  Feb.  3,  1855  - 

?]£,"*«'  ^fliNeIEL  W^ARK.EN,  P2OR-  D'  D"  b"  at  Jaffna-  Ceylon, 
Aug.  21,  1818,  grad.  at  Amherst  in  1837;  spent  2  yrs  at 
Andover ;  was  pastor  of  the  Central  (Congl.)  ch.  at  Fair- 
haven  Mass  1843-49  of  the  High  st.  (Presb.)  ch.  in  Newark, 

ia«o'i«1849u69'  £nd  of  the  Flrst  Presb-  ch-  at  Oakland,  Cal 
^'2- whenhe  was  appointed  prof.  of  ecclesiastical  hist 
in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem.    In  1876  he  was  ap- 
pointed cor  sec.  of  the  Presb.  board  of  education.    He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Coll.  of  N.  J  iu  1857 


He  has  pub.  Select  Discourses  from  the  Fr.  and  Oer.  (with  Dr. 
Fish)  and  First  Corinthians,  in  the  Amer.  ed.  of  Lange's 
'Commentary,  etc.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Poore  (BENJAMIN  PERLEY),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov. 
2,  1820 ;  learned  the  printing  business  ;  edited  the  Southern 
Wliiy  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1838-40;  became  an  attach^  of  the 
17.  S.  legation  in  Belg.  1841 ;  made  a  collection  of  historical 
MSS.  from  the  Fr.  archives  for  the  State  of  Mass.  1844-48; 
travelled  in  Egypt,  Pal.,  and  other  E.  countries  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Atlas  1843-48 ;  wrote  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  The  Life  of  Gen.  Taylor,  The  Early  Life 
of  Nap.,  and  several  novels;  became  ed.  and  proprietor  of 
the  Amer.  Sentinel ;  has  lived  since  1854  chiefly  at  Wash,  as 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  sec.  of  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  clerk  of  Senate  committees;  edited 
the  vols.  of  the  Conspiracy  Trials  of  1865  and  the  Congres- 
sional JDirectory  since  1867. 

Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  R.  rath. 
sisterhood  founded  in  1849  at  Dernbach.  Ger.,  by  Catharine 
Caspar,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bp.  of  Limburg  ;  received 
papal  approbation  in  1860  and  1870.  Their  mother-house  in 
the  U.  S.  is  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pope  [Gr.  Troiras ;  Lat.  papa],  a  term  applied  in  the  Gr. 
Ch.  to  all  priests,  and  originally  used  in  the  same  manner 
also  in  the  W.  Ch.,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  it 
began  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  bp.  of  Rome,  and  since 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  (1073-85)  it  has  become  his  official 
title.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  is 
nothing  but  a  simple  historical  development.  Not  the  cir- 
cumstance of  St.  Peter  being  bp.  of  Rome,  which  is  at  least 
very  uncertain,  but  that  of  Rome  being  the  capital  of  the 
world,  gave  prominence  to  its  bp.  Nevertheless,  no  su- 
premacy was  either  claimed  or  recognized  during_  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  centuries,  and  when,  in  343,  at  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica,  the  supremacy  of  the  Rom.  see  over  the  Chr.  Ch.  was 
spoken  of  for  the  first  time  in  undisguised  terms,  the  Oriental 
bps.  protested  and  left  the  council.  Thus  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  primacy  of  the  Rom.  bps.  was  confined  to  the 
Occidental  Ch.,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  deter- 
mined that  the  see  of  Constantinople  should  occupy  the 
same  rank  in  the  E.  Ch.  as  that  of  Rome  in  the  W.  But 
originally  no  p_ower,  either  secular  or  spiritual,  was  con- 
nected with  this  supremacy  of  rank.  Charlemagne  treated 
the  pope  simply  as  the  first  metropolitan,  and  considered 
himself  the  head  of  the  Ch.,  its  patron,  and  its  legislator; 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  llth  century  the  pope  remained 
subordinate  to  the  emp.  and  the  councils.  But  with  Gregory 
VII.  a  change  took  place,  and  in  the  course  of  the  2  follow- 
ing centuries  the  hierarchical  position  of  the  pope  became 
fully  developed  and  firmly  established,  especially  by  the 
exertions  of  Alexander  III.  (1159-81),  Innocent  III.  (1198- 
1216),  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41),  Innocent  IV.  (1243-54),  and  Eoni- 
face  VIII.  (1294-1303).  He  was  now  acknowledged  as  the_  vice- 
gerent of  Christ  on  earth  and  as  the  highest  authority  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Pope  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Lond.  May  21, 1688 ;  began  writ- 
ing epics  and  tragedies  when  he  was  12  yrs.  old,  and  was  for 
some  time  (about  1704)  very  busy  correcting  Wycherley's 
verses.  He  followed  the  famous  dramatist  "as  a  dog." 
But  one  day  Wycherley  became  a  little  haughty,  and  in  the 
same  moment  P.  became  "malicious,"  and  the  friendship 
was  at  an  end.  In  1709  he  pub.  his  Pastorals,  written  several 
yrs.  before,  and  almost  immediately  he  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age.  Then  followed  the  Essay 
on  Criticism  in  1711,  Rape  of  the  Lock  1712,  Windsor  Forest 
1713,  Temple  of  Fame  1715.  From  1715  to  1726  he  translated 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  in  1725  he  pub.  a  new  ed.  of 
Shakspeare.  The  best  of  all  his  productions  are  perhaps 
the  Dunciad  and  the  Essay  on  Man.  D.  May  30,  1744. 

Pope  (JOHN),  b.  in  Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  about  1770 ; 
studied  law,  and  practised  first  in  Shelby  co.,  Ky. ;  after- 
ward settled  at  Lexington ;  was  many  yrs.  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1807-13,  pres.  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate  1811,  gov.  of  Ark.  Terr.  1829-35,  M.  C.  1837-43.  D. 
July  12,  1845. 

Pope  (JOHN),  b.  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  16,  1823,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1842,  and  assigned  to  the  topographical  engineers. 
Prior  to  1846  he  was  engaged  in  Fla.  and  in  the  survey  of  the 
N.  E.  boundary-line  between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit. ;  in  the 
war  with  Mex.  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  gaining  the  brevets  of  first  lieut.  and  capt. ; 
returning  to  duty  with  his  corps,  for  6  yrs.  (1853-59)  he  con- 
ducted the  survey  of  a  route  for  the  Pacific  R.  R.  ;  on  light- 
house duty  until  the  outbreak  of  c.  war.  Appointed  brig.- 
gen.  of  volunteers  May  17, 1861,  he  held  important  commands 
in  Mo.,  and  in  Dec.  1861  surprised  a  Confed.  camp  at  Milford, 
which  he  captured  with  large  supplies,  thus  forcing  the  Con- 
fed.  Gen.  Price  to  S.  E.  Mo. ;  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Miss.,  in  co-operation  with  Admiral  Foote,  New  Madrid 
was  taken  (Mar.  14,  1862).  Promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  Mar. 
21,  1862,  and  (Apr.  8)  captured  Island  No.  10  in  Miss.  River. 
Uniting  with  the  armies  under  Halleck,  he  participated  in 
the  advance  upon  Corinth,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  that 
place  (May  30)  pursued  the  Confed.  army  as  far  as  Baldwin. 
Called  to  the  E.  in  June,  he  was  made  a  brig.-gen.  in  the 
regular  army  (July  14,  1862)  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  Va.,  comprising  the  forces  of  Fremont,  McDowell, 
and  Banks,  to  which  were  added  those  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  arriving  from  the  Peninsula  of  Va.  The  unsuc- 
cessful battle  of  ({he  second)  Bull  Run  was  fought  Aug.  29- 

30,  and  (Sept.  1)  that  of  Chantilly ;  a  few  days  later  P.  re- 
signed his  command,  and  resumed  that  of  the  dept.  of  the 
N.  W.    He  has  commanded  various  military  divisions  and 
depts.    Became  maj.-gen.  Dec.  11,  1882. 

Pop'ham  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  about 
1550.  brother  of  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench  (b.  1531,  d.  June  10,  1607),  who  was  one  of  the 
patentees,  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  of  an  extensive  terr. 
in  the  present  State  of  Me. ;  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Eng.,  May 

31,  1607,  and  landed  Aug.  15,  1607,  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
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or  Sagadahoc  River,  where  they  built  a  rude  fortification 
which  they  named  Fort  St.  George.  This  was  the  first  Knir. 
settlement  in  N.  Eng.,  but  Popham  having  d.  Feb.  5,  1608,- 
the  colonists  became  discouraged  at  the  inclemency  of  the 
region,  and  returned  to  Eng.—  Sir  FRANCIS  POPHAM  was  a 
patentee  of  N.  Eng.  and  M.  P.  1620. 

Popish  Plot.    See  GATES  (Trrus). 

Pop'lar  [Lat.  poputuf],  properly  the  name  of  the  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Populug  and  order  Salicaceae,  but 
popularly  and  very  incorrectly  extended  to  the  TCLIP  TREE 
(which  see)  of  the  U.  S.  They  have  a  light,  white  wood, 
which  is  now  largely  used  for  paper-pulp.  The  common 
balsam  P.,  tacamahac,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree  (P.  balsam- 


.,  ,  . 

if  era),  produces  a  copious  fragrant  resin  on  its  buds.  The 
W  P.  are  called  cottonwood.  (See  COTTONWOOD  TREE.) 
The  abele,  or  silver-leaf  P.  of  Europe  (P.  alba),  is  sometimes 
planted  in  the  U.  S.,  but  it  has  the  fault  of  spreading  rapidly 
by  the  roots.  The  Lombardy  P.  (P.  fastigiata)  is  remarkable 
for  the  singular  upward  tendency  of  its  branches. 

Popocatepetl,  po  -  po  -  kah  -  ta  -  petl'  (Aztec,  popoca, 
"  smoking."  and  tefxtl,  "  mountain  "],  a  volcano,  still  smok- 
ing, 45  m.  S.  15.  of  the  city  of  Mex.  It  rises  17,784  ft.  above 
the  'sea,  is  of  conical  form,  and  covered  with  forests  to  a 
height  of  about  13,000  ft.  to  the  snow  line. 

Pop'py  [A.-S.  papig],  the  common  name  of  the  Papaver 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Papaveraceae.  The 
flower  is  large  and  showy,  the  corolla  being  generally  4- 
petalled  and  the  calyx  2-leaved.  The  P.  is  an  annual  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  abounds  in  a  milky  juice. 
There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
most  of  which  are  found  only  in  the  warm  temperate  re- 
gions. By  far  the  most  important  species  is  P.  somniferum, 
from  which  the  drug  opium  is  obtained.  In  Oriental  coun- 
tries it  is  cultivated  for  opium,  but  in  Fr.  and  Ger.  princi- 
pally for  a  bland  fixed  oil,  poppy  oil,  found  in  the  seeds. 
This  oil  exists  in  the  seeds  in  about  the  proportion  of  40  per 
cent.,  is  entirely  devoid  of  narcotic  properties,  and  is  used 
extensively  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive  oil,  which  it  much 
resembles.  In  Eng.  there  occurs  in  abundance  a  species  of 
P  called  the  red  P.  or  corn-rose  (P.  Rfuza*),  characterized  by 
a  fiery  red  flower.  The  scarlet  petals  of  this  are  used  in 
pharmacy,  to  impart  their  brilliant  color  to  mixtures.  In 
Amer.  P.  somniftrum  has  been  naturalized,  but  is  cultivated 
principally  as  a  garden-flower. 

Popula'tloii  [Lat.  populatio].  The  matter  of  chief  in- 
terest on  this  topic  respects  the  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  P  and  the  increase  of  food  for  its  subsistence.  The  law 
of  reproduction  in  mankind  no  doubt  tends  to  increase  P. 
in  a  geometrical  ratio.  But  there  is  also  in  the  vegetables 
and  animals  on  which  man  feeds  a  structural  provision  for 
increase  in  a  higher  geometrical  ratio.  The  industries  of 
civilized  society  open  new  treasures  of  earth,  control  new 
forces  of  nature,  and  tend  always  to  a  production  of  means 
of  satisfaction  even  beyond  the  ever-multiplying  desires  of 
an  ever-growing  people.  With  free  interchange  of  friendly 
and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations,  we  may 
regard  the  time  to  be  far  off  in  the  indefinite  future  when 
the  P.  of  this  earth  shall  be  brought  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  earth's  resources  to  support  human  life.  These  views 
are  confirmed  by  the  following  statistics  :  The  number  ot 
inhabs.  to  the  sq.  m.  is,  in  Belg.,  the  most  densely  peopled 
state  of  Europe,  436  ;  in  Eng.,  which  stands  next  in  order  of 
density,  it  is  389  ;  for  the  whole  of  Europe  the  average  is  but 
71.  In  Chi.  it  is  estimated  at  420  to  the  sq.  m.  ;  the  average 
is  46  for  all  Asia,  and  16  for  all  of  Afr.  The  State  of  Mass. 
has  201  inhabs.  to  the  sq.  m.  ;  O.,  66;  the  average  for  the 
whole  U  S.  is  11,  and  for  the  Amer.  continent  as  a  whole,  b 
to  the  sq.  m.  In  Australia  there  are  nearly  2  sq.  m.  for 
every  inhab.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Por'eelalii,  a  name  applied  to  the  finer  varieties  of 
earthenware,  composed  essentially  of  silicates  of  alumina. 
In  the  making  of  true  P.,  however,  beside  fine  pure,  white 
clay—  mineralogically,  kaolinite—a.  certain  proportion  of 
white  feldspar  is  always  incorporated  before  burning. 

Porcelain  Clay.  The  finer  varieties  of  white  clay, 
after  being  purified  by  washing,  are  so  called.  Technically, 
we  may  define  P.  C.  as  those  fine  white  and  plastic  clays 
which  are  free,  or  almost  so,  from  iron  and  manganese. 

Por'cuplne  [It.  porco-spinoso—i.  e.  porco,     a  pig,    and 
tpinoxo,  "spiny"],  a  name  given  to  certain  rodents  of  th 
families  Hystricidae  and  Spalacopodidae,  distinguished  by 
the  development  of  spines  among  the  hairs.  The  forms  thus 
characterized  are  found  in  Amer.,  as  well  as  Asia  and  Atr., 
but  belong  to  2  quite  different  groups,  and  their  relations  i 
other  respects  are  with  forms  having  hair  little  more  ham 
than  ordinary  mammals.  The  Old-  World  .species  have  much 
stouter  spines,  and  form  the  family  Hystncidse,  the  nearest 
relatives  of  which  are  S.  Amer.  animals  without  s 
The  S.  Amer.  P.  belong  to  the  family  Spalacopodidae  and 
sub-f  amilv  Cercolabinae.    The  quills  of  all  the  P.  are  not 
but  modified  and  greatly  developed  spine-like  hairs,  and 
almost  every  grade  of  hair  is  exemplified  either  in  the  same 
animal  or  in  representatives  of  related  types.    Belongmi 
the  same  family  with  the  Amer.  P.  are  numerous  genera, 
some  of  which  have  hairs  little  less  robust  than  the  P.    i» 
name  porcupine  has  been  also  extended  to  the  Ausi      ia  i, 
Trachyglossus,  a  representative  of  the  order  of  McHOOtrome* 
Por>gy  [.Stenotomus  aryyrops,  or  the  Pagru*  "P*"**^ 
«  uvier  and  old  Amer.  authors],  a  species  of  the  family 
sparridae  peculiar  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  - 
This  name  is  the  one  given  at  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
but  it  is  also  known  as  the  scup  about  \  meyard  go^U"*?;' 
scuppaug,  bream  in  R.  I.  (formerly),  and  fairma  id  on  the  i,. 
coast  of  Va,    It  ranges  from  the  S.  side  of  Cape  Cod  south 
ward  to  Cape  Florida,  at  least:  on  the  S.  coast  it  occurs 
throughout  the  yr.,  but  is  most  abundant  in  June  and  July, 
and  on  the  X.  coasts  is  only  found  in  considerable    «*n« 
ties  in  the  summer.    It  attains  not  unfrequently  a  -l 
18  inches  and  a  weight  of  about  4  Ibs.  or  more  ,  J  b  it,  size  ;  is 
reached  probably  in  about  5  or  6  yrs.  ;  the  female,  however 


even  in  the  second  yr.,  has  mature  eggs.  It  is  highly  regarded 
as  food,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  fishes  of  the  mar- 
kets of  New  York,  Phila.  and  the  s.  coast  cities. 

Po'rlsm  [Gr.  »ropio>tos],  a  name  given  by  anc.  geometers 
to  a  class  of  propositions  having  for  their  object  t<>  show 
what  conditions  will  render  certain  problems  indeterminate. 
In  order  that  the  solution  of  a  problem  may  be  determinate, 
there  must  be  as  many  independent  conditions  as  there  are 
parts  to  be  determined.  If,  therefore,  any  supposition  can 
be  made  on  the  data  of  the  problem  that  will  cause  one  of 
the  given  conditions  to  depend  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
others,  the  solution  will  become  indeterminate  —  i.  e.  the 
problem  will  have  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  P.  is,  then,  to  discover  an  hypothesis  that  will 


..'*  nt.  C'yc.,  y  PROF.  W.  G.  PECK,  LL.D.] 
Pork  [Fr.  pore  ;  Lat.  porcus,  a  "  swine  "],  the  flesh  of  the 
domesticated  swine,  extensively  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  is  cured  either  by  salting  or  smoking,  and  in  the  latter 
case  is  called  bacon.  The  prin.  source  of  the  commercial 
supply  of  P.  is  the  U.  S.  The  valley  of  the  Miss,  produces 
most  of  the  swine.  They  are  mostly  transported  alive  to 
large  commercial  centres  like  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cin.,  Bos- 
ton, and  Buffalo,  and  are  there  killed.  The  P.  is  shipped 
principally  to  Gr.  Brit.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  the  W.  I. 

l*o  rpli  >  r'iiiN,  b.  at  Batanea,  Syria,  about  233  A.  D.  :  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  Origen  at  Caesarea  ;  studied  after- 
ward at  Athens  under  Longinus,  and  finally  in  Rome  under 
Plotinus,  of  whom  he  became  a  passionate  disciple  ;  trav- 
elled in  Sic.  and  other  countries,  but  returned  subsequently 
to  Rome,  where  he  d.  about  305.  The  most  important  of  his 
lost  productions  was  his  work  against  Christianity,  which 
was  publicly  burned  by  order  of  Theodosius  II.  in  448. 

Por'pnyry  [Gr.  irop^vpinjs,  from  wojxfrupa.  "  purple  "],  a 
name  applied  to  various  rocks,  but  correctly  to  red  antique 
P.,  a  metamorphic  mass  of  uncleavable  feldspar,  containing 
crystals  of  orthoclase  or  oligoclase,  which  when  polished 
causes  the  purplish-gray  surface  to  be  spotted  with  paler 
patches.  Much  of  the  so  called  P.  is  P.  -conglomerate,  con- 
taining pebbles.  Diabase  P.  is  hornblendic.  The  name  por- 
jhyry  is  often  extended  to  other  volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks 
jontaining  feldspar  crystals. 

Por'polBe  [It.  porco,  "  hog,"  and  peece,  "fish  "],  a  name 

iven  to  the  smaD  and  slender  species  of  the  family  Del- 

hinidfe  and  sub-family  Delphininae.    The  name  probably 

awes  its  origin  to  the  snuffing  noise  which  the  animals 

make,  simulating  the  grunt  of  the  hog,  and  which  has  ob- 

tained upon  our  own  coasts  the  name  of  "snuffer"  and 

"  puffing  pig  "  for  the  Phocctna  Americana.    They  are  repre- 

sented by  numerous  species  and  several  genera. 

Porsen'na,  a  king  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusium,  with 
whom  the  Tarquins,  when  expelled  from  Rome,  sought 
refuge  and  aid  ;  is  believed  to  have  conquered  Rome  and 
occupied  it  for  some  time. 

Por'ta,  del'la  (GIAMBATTISTA),  b.  in  Naples  about  1540  : 
studied  natural  science,  especially  optics;  founded  in  his 
native  city  an  acad.,  I  Segreti,  to  which  none  was  admitted 
unless  he  had  made  some  discovery  in  natural  philos.  ;  be- 
came very  famous  on  account  of  certain  predictions  which 
turned  true  ;  was  accused  of  magic,  and  compelled  by  the 
pope  to  dissolve  his  acad.  ;  wrote  many  vols.  on  natural 
magic,  geom.,  optics,  the  human  physiognomy,  etc.  ;  in- 
vented the  camera  obscura.  D.  Feb.  4,  1615. 

Port'age,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Columbia  co., 
Wis  ,  on  the  govt.  canal  between  Fox  and  Wis.  rivers.  Pop. 
1870,  3945  :  1880,  4346.  ^ 

Port-au-Prince,  the  cap.  of  Hayti,  situated  on  its  w 
coast,  on  the  Bay  of  Gonaives,  is  an  ill-built,  filthy,  and  ui 
healthy  place.    A  large  part  of  the  children  of  the  cit> 
grow  up  without  any  school  education^     Coffee-  <*™fc 
mahogany,  and  Campeachy-wood  are  exported.  Pop.  J5.0UU. 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 
Port  Ches'ter.  on  R.  R,  Westchester  co.,  N.  V.  Aim. 
frorn  New  York.    I?op.  1870,  3797  ;  1880,  3254. 
Port  Clinton,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 


ope. 


founded  in  1820 


is  here  concentrated.    Pop.  17,968. 
Por'ter.    See  BEER. 
Porter  (ALBERT  G.).    See  APPENDIX 

declined  to  accept  on  account  of  H-healfe   **••£>£& 
ffiedtim  by  Madison  in  Mtt  JJ-Nov  .16  .18* 
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of  which  city  he  was  for  some  yrs.  mayor  ;  was  afterward 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.    D.  1872. 

Porter  (BENJAMIN  F.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Sept.  180£ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an  early  age  ;  afterward  studied 
med.,  which  he  practised  in  Ala.  until  1830,  when  he  return- 
ed to  the  legal  profession  :  was  elected  to  the  Ala.  legislature 
1832 ;  became  reporter  of  the  State  1835 ;  was  elected  to  the 
bench  1840,  but  declined,  doubting  the  constitutionality  of 
his  election  ;  edited  Ala.  Reports;  translated  Heineccms's 
Elements  of  the  Institutes  ;  wrote  a  vol.  of  Poems,  and  was  an 
orator  and  a  contributor  to  periodicals. 

Porter  (DAVID),  b.  at  Boston  Feb.  1, 1780,  served  on  board 
a  merchant  vessel  under  his  father ;  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  as 
mdpn.  Apr.  1798 ;  was  on  board  the  Constellation  during  her 
engagement  with  a  Fr.  frigate  1799 :  became  a  lieut.  Oct. 
1799 ;  was  wounded  in  an  action  with  pirates  on  the  coast 
of  Santo  Domingo  Jan.  1800 ;  took  part  in  the  naval  war 
upon  Tripoli  1801-06 ;  was  captured  in  the  Philadelphia  Oct. 
1803,  and  held  for  18  months  a  prisoner  ;  was  given  command 
of  the  frigate  Essex  (32  guns)  in  1812  :  captured  the  Alert,  the 
first  man-of-war  taken  from  the  Brit. ;  made  several  other 
prizes  ;  sailed  to  the  Pacific  Jan.  1813 ;  captured  several 
whalers  and  trading  vessels,  but  was  himself  captured  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso  Mar.  28,  1814.  by  2  Brit,  vessels ;  wrote 
a  Journal  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Essex  ;  was  a  navy  com.  1815-23 ; 
commanded  an  expedition  against  W.  I.  pirates  1824;  was 
court-martialed  and  suspended  for  6  months  in  1825  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders  in  a  difficulty  with  the  Sp.  authorities  of 
Puerto  Rico  ;  resigned  his  commission  Aug.  18,  1826,  and  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  Mex.  navy ;  consul  to  Algiers 
1829,  charge  d'affaires  to  Tur.  1830 ;  afterward  minister  resi- 
dent, and  negotiated  several  treaties  with  the  Porte.  D.  at 
Pera,  near  Constantinople,  Mar.  28,  1843. 

Porter  (DAVID  DIXON),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Pa. 
June  8,  1814.  His  father,  having  accepted  the  position  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Mex.  during  her 
war  with  Sp.,  obtained  an  appointment  for  his  son  as  mdpn. 
in  the  Mex.  navy,  and  sent  him  to  sea  in  the  Guerrero,  a  22- 
gun  brig,  commanded  by  his  nephew,  David  H.  Porter.  The 
(iuerrero  sailed  from  Yera  Cruz  Apr.  17,  1827,  and  a  few 
weeks  thereafter  fell  in  with  the  Sp.  frigate  La  Lealtad,  64 
guns.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  frigate, 
Capt.  Porter  gave  battle,  and  maintained  the  unequal  fight 
for  nearly  4  hours,  not  striking  his  colors  until  the  brig  was 
filled  with  the  dead  and  dying  and  her  spars  and  sails  so  torn 
to  pieces  as  to  make  her  unmanageable.  As  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  saw  the  Mex.  flag  come  down  they  ran  down  to 
the  Guerrero,  delivering  2  heavy  broadsides  when  within 
100  yards.  Capt.  Porter  was  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot,  and 
his  remains,  instead  of  being  interred  with  military  honors, 
were  thrown  overboard  in  plain  view  of  the  land.  Two  yrs. 
after  this  David  D.  Porter  entered  our  navy  as  mdpn.,  and 
as  a  lieut.  18  yrs.  later  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  our  navy  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mex.  When  the  c.  war 
broke  out,  P.,  than  a  commander,  was  despatched  in  the 
Powhatan  to  the  relief  of  Ft.  Pickens,  Fla.  This  accomplish- 
ed, he  went  to  work  fitting  out  a  mortar  flotilla  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  forts  guarding  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans 
by  the  lower  Miss.  After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  the  mortar 
flotilla  was  actively  engaged  at  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1862  P.  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  naval  forces  on 
the  W.  rivers  above  New  Orleans,  with  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral. His  ability  was  now  exhibited  not  only  in  the  battles 
which  he  fought,  but  also  in  the  creation  of  a  formidable 
fleet  out  of  river-steamboats.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  command  the  naval  forces  destined  to 
operate  against  the  defences  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Ft.  Fisher  Jan.  15, 1865.  In  1866  he 
was  made  vice-admiral,  and  appointed  supt.  of  the  Naval 
Acad.  On  the  death  of  Farragut  (in  1870)  he  became  ad- 
miral. [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  COM.  FOXHALL 
A.  PARKER.] 

Porter  (DAVID  R.),  son  of  Andrew,  b.  in  Pa.  in  1788,  be- 
came a  lawyer  ;  was  frequently  a  member  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  ;  became  an  iron  manufacturer,  and  was  gov. 
of  Pa.  1839-45.  D.  Aug.  6,  1867. 

Porter  (EBENEZEB),  D.  D.,  son  of  Thomas,  b.  at  Cornwall 
Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1772  ;  removed  in  1779,  with  his  father,  to  Tin- 
mouth,  Vt.  ;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1792 ;  became  in  1796  pastor 
of  the  Congl.  ch.,  Washington,  Conn.  ;  in  1812  prof,  of  sacred 
rhetoric,  and  in  1827  pres.  of  Audover  Theological  Sem. 
Author  of  Young  Preacher's  Manual  and  a  series  of  works  on 
sacred  rhetoric,  etc.,  and  compiler  of  the  Rhetorical  Reader 
D.  Apr.  8,  1&34. 

Porter  (ELIPHALET),  D.  D.,  b.  at  N.  Bridge  water.  Mass 
June  11,  1758,  grad.  at  Harvard  1777  :  studied  theol.  with  his 
father,  Rev.  John  Porter,  who  was  minister  at  N.  Bridgewa- 
ter  from  1740  to  1802 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congl  ch 
at  Roxbury  Oct.  2,  1782,  and  filled  that  post  until  his  death. 
Author  of  a  Eulogy  on  Washington,  etc. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Amer.  Acad.  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  D.  Dec.  7.  1833 

Porter  (Frrz  JOHN),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Aug.  30, 1822, 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1845;  served  through  the  war  with  Mex.,  be- 
ing wounded  at  the  assault  of  the  capital  Sept.  13,  1847 ; 
brevet  capt.  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Moliuo  del  Rev  and 
Chapultepec.  From  1849  to  1855  he  was  stationed  at  W.  Pt 
as  instructor  of  artil.  and  cav.,  and  was  for  a  yr.  adjutant 
of  the  post.  Transferred  to  the  adjutant-gen.'s  dept  with 
the  rank  of  brevet  capt.  June  1856,  he  served  at  various 
points,  being  (1857-60)  assistant  adjutant-gen,  of  the  Ut  ex- 
pedition. He  was  appointed  col.  of  the  15th  Inf.  May  14 
1861,  and  3  days  later  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  served  as 
chief  of  staff  with  Gen.  Patterson  and  Gen.  Banks  until  Aug 
1861,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  in 
the  defences  of  Wash.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  he 
was  director  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  upon  the  evacu- 
ation of  that  place  was  placed  in  command  of  the  5th  corps 
and  fought  the  battles  of  Hanover  C.-H.,  Mechanicsville! 
and  Cold  Harbor  ;  at  Malvern  Hill  he  was  in  command,  and 
his  corps  mainly  resisted  the  assaults  of  that  day.  In  the 


second  battle  of  Bull  Hun  his  corps  suffered  severely  on  Aug. 
30,  but  was  not  engaged  on  the  29th,  other  than  by  holding 
the  enemy  in  check  and  preventing  them  turning  Pope's 
left.  He  received  no  orders  to  attack  till  too  late  to  be 
executed.  Continuing  in  command  of  his  corps,  he  was 
present  at  Antietam,  but  in  Nov.  was  arraigned  before  a 
court-martial  on  the  charge  of  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
on  Jan.  21,  1863,  was  cashiered.  A  new  trial  was  granted  to 
him  in  1878,  and  the  court  recommended  that  the  former 
conviction  should  be  reversed,  and  he  be  restored  to  his  po- 
sition in  the  U.  S.  A.  A  portion  of  the  sentence  which  pro- 
hibited holding  office  was  remitted  by  Pres.  Arthur  in  1882. 

Porter  (GEOBGE  B.),  son  of  Andrew,  b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1790 :  became  a  lawyer ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  Mich. 
Terr.  1831,  and  while  holding  that  office  d.  July  6,  1834. 

Porter  (JAMES  DAVIS),  b.  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7,  1828, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  1846;  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Tenn.  1859-60 ;  adjutant-gen,  of  Cheatham's 
Confed.  division  ;  elected  judge  of  a  circuit  of  Tenn.  1871  ; 
resigned  1874,  and  was  inaugurated  gov.  1875.  Became  U.  S. 
assistant  sec.  of  state  1885. 

Porter  (JAMES  MADISON),  son  of  Andrew,  b.  at  Selma, 
Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1793,  was  ed.  for  the  bar  ;  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  war  of  1812  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pa.  constitutional 
convention  of  1838  ;  appointed  sec.  of  war  by  Pres.  Tyler 
1843,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  ;  one  of  the  founders 
of  Lafayette  Coll.  at  Easton,  pres.  of  its  board  of  trustees 
25  yrs.,  and  served  at  different  times  as  pres.  judge  of  2 
judicial  dists.  D.  Nov.  11,  1862. 

Porter  (JANE),  b.  at  Durham,  Eng.,  in  1776,  daughter  of 
an  army  surgeon,  who  died  during  her  childhood.  Wrote 
Thaddevs  of  Warsaw,  /Scottish  Chiefs,  Duke  Christian  of  Lvne- 
burqh,  or  Traditions  from  the  Hartz,  etc.  D.  May  24,  1850. 

Porter  (JOHN  ADDISON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
15.  1822,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1842 ;  became  prof,  of  rhetoric  and 
modern  langs.  in  Delaware  Coll. ;  went  in  1847  to  Giessen 
and  studied  chem.  with  Liebig ;  prof,  of  chem.  applied  to 
the  arts  in  Brown  Univ.  1850-52;  held  chemical  professor- 
ships in  Yale  1852-64.  Author  of  2  chemical  text-books  and 
of  several  scientific  papers;  edited  the  Conn.  War  Record; 
translated  parts  of  the  Kalevala.  D.  Aug.  25,  1866. 

Porter  WOAH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Farniington,  Conn., 
Dec.  14,  1811,  son  of  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  minister  of  Farm- 
ington for  nearly  60  yrs.  (b.  1781,  d.  1866) ;  grad.  at  Yale  1831 ; 
master  of  Hopkins  grammar  school  at  New  Haven  1831-33  ; 
tutor  at  Yale  1833-35,  pursuing  theological  studies  at  same 
time ;  became  pastor  of  Congl.  ch.  New  Milford,  Conn., 
1836;  settled  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  1843;  chosen  Clark  prof,  of 
metaphysics  and  moral  philos.  at  Yale  1846;  spent  a  yr. 
(1853-54)  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Ger.,  where  he  made  a  close 
study  of  modern  Ger.  philos.,  and  was  elected  pres.  of  Yale 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolsey  in  1871.  Author  of  an 
instorical  IHscourse,  delivered  at  Farmington  Nov.  4,  1840, 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  that  town  ;  a  prize  essay  on  The  Educational  Systems 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Jesuits  compared.  The  Human  Intellect, 
with  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and  the  Soul,  Hooks  and 
Reading,  Amer.  Colls,  and  the  Amer.  Public,  Elements  of  Intel- 
lectual Philos. ,  and  The  Science  of  Nature^  versus  the  Science  of 
Man.  He  was  the  prin.  ed.  of  the  revised  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Diet.,  and  has  contributed  to  religious  and  literary 
reviews  and  periodicals.  Wrote  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 

Porter  (PETEB  BUKL),  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  14, 
1773,  grad.  at  Yale  1791 ;  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  Law 
School,  and  settled  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Black  Rock,  where  and  at  Niagara  Falls  he,  in 
connection  with  his  brother,  had  acquired  large  possessions. 
He  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1808,  re-elected  in  1810,  and  the 
yr.  following  prepared  the  report  recommending  war  with 
G.  Brit. ;  resigned  his  seat  in  Cong.,  refused  a  gen.'s  commis- 
sion in  the  regular  army,  was  made  quartermaster-gen,  of 
N.  Y.,  and  not  long  afterward  received  the  command  of  the 
Pa.  and  N.  Y.  volunteers  and  a  body  of  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations.  In  June  1813_,  after  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  (where 
he  lived)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit.,  his  own 
house  was  made  their  head-quarters ;  he  rallied  a  force 
and  drove  them  back  to  Canada.  Holding  a  command  in 
Smythe's  "army  of  invasion,"  he  was  twice  permitted  to 
embark  to  lead  the  van  of  the  army  into  Canada,  and  each 
time  recalled  before  reaching  its  shore.  Some  remarks  on 
this  course  ended  in  a  duel  with  Gen.  Smythe.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  with  his  brigade,  he  joined  the  army  under 
Gen.  Brown,  which  was  again  to  undertake  an  advance  into 
Canada.  He  exhibited  great  gallantry  at  Chippewa,  and  at 
Lundy's  Lane  his  brigade  fell  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
Brit.,  securing  victory  in  the  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the 
war.  Besieged  with  the  army  under  Gen.  Gaines  at  Ft. 
Erie,  he  planned  and  led  the  sortie  of  Sept.  17,  the  only 
instance  in  hist,  where  a  besieging  army  was  entirely  broken 
up  and  routed  by  a  single  sortie.  Passing  with  part  of  his 
staff  from  one  column  to  another,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a 
party  of  about  70  Brit,  soldiers.  Ordering  them  to  surren- 
der, he  advanced  boldly  and  disarmed  them.  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  services  in  this  war  the  city  of  New  York 
presented  P.  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  the 
State  of  N.  Y.  voted  him  a  sword,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Cong,  of  the  U.  S.,  with  a  gold  medal  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  campaign  of  1814,  were  presented  to  the  5  gens,  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves— Brown,  Scott,  Ripley, 
Gaiues,  and  Porter.  He  was  appointed  in  1816  by  Madison  a 
com.  under  the  treaty  to  settle  the  boundary -line  between 
Canada  and  the  U.  S.  An  early  projector  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
he  with  Morris  and  Clinton  constituted  the  first  board  of 
corns,  for  selecting  its  route.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
sec.  of  war,  holding  the  office  to  the  end  of  Adams's  admin- 
istration. D.  1844.  {From  orig.  art  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cyc.,  by 

G.  W.  HOLLEY.] 

Porter  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  May  1734,  served 
in  the  Fr.  war  at  Lake  George  1755  :  became  a  member  of 
the  Conn,  legislature ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  public 
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concerns  of  the  Ke>olution :   removed  to  Tmmouth,  Vt.,     by  Henry  VIII.:  the  magnificent  breakwater,  its  prisons 
1 , 79 :  was  for  10  yrs  a  judge  of  the  supreme  and  co.  courts  !  capable  of  accommodating  1500  convicts,  etc 
of  N  t-,  and  served  3o  yrs.  in  the  legislatures  of  Conn,  and  i      Portland  (or  Barber  in  I    Vase,  a  cinerarv  urn  of 
D.  Aug.  ISM.  <  blue  glass  covered  with  an  enamel  of  white  glass,'  and  cut 

in  cameo,  so  as  to  show  a  finely  artistic  group  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  It  once  held  the  ashes  of  a  relative 
of  the  emp.  Alexander  Severus.  It  dates  from  the  3d  cen- 
tury A.  D.  It  was  found  in  the  16th  century  in  a  rich  sar- 
cophagus on  Monte  del  Graiio,  and  was  placed  in  Barberini 
Palace.  In  1810  it  was  placed  in  the  Brit.  Museum. 

Port  Lou'la,  cap.  of  the  Eng.  colony  of  Mauritius,  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  well  built  and  strongly 
fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  barracks,  a  public  library,  it 
theatre,  and  a  botanic  garden,  and  forms  tne  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  colony.  Pop.  66.000. 

Porto  Rico,  por'to  ree'ko,  an  island  in  the  W.  I.,  one 
of  the  Greater  Antilles,  belongs  to  Sp.,  and  comprises  an 
area  of  3550  sq.  m.  From  W.  to  E.  the  island  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  mts.  whose  average  height  is  1500  ft.,  but 
which  in  some  peaks  reach  a  height  of  above  3000  ft.  In 
some  places  these  mts.  approach  very  near  to  the  sea,  but 
generally  they  leave  a  belt  of  low  coast-land  from  5  to  10  m. 
broad  and  consisting  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Numerous  short 
rivers  flow  out  from  among  the  rate,  and  form  lagoons  along 
the  coast,  but  most  of  them  are  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the 
mts.,  and  the  island  has  many  good  harbors.  The  climate  is 
hot,  but  not  unhealthy.  Water  is  abundant,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion is  very  rich.  Forests  of  tropical  density  cover  the  mts., 
and  rice,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Many  cattle  are  reared,  and  of  a  good  breed.  Cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  coal,  and  salt  works  are  in  operation  ;  gold  is 
found.  Pop.  731,648.  Cap.  Porto  Rico. 
Por't  ralt-Paliitiiisf,  or  (that  we  may  include  sculpt- 


Vt. 

Port  Glfo'son,  cap.  of  Claiborne  co..  Miss.,  on  R.  R. 
anil  Bayou  Pierre,  8  m.  from  Miss.  River,  has  a  collegiate 
ac-ad.  Pop.  1870,  1088 :  1880,  pop.  not  given. 

Port  Hen'ry,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  has  several  iron-mines  and  iron-furnaces.  Pop.  not 
given  in  the  census  of  1880. 

Port  Hud'son,  on  R.  R.,  E.  Feliciana  parish.  La.,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miss.  Pop.  not  given  in  the  census 
of  1880.  P.  H.  stands  on  a  high  bluff  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
river.  Confed.  batteries,  heavily  mounted,  well  protected, 
and  strongly  manned,  had  been  erected  along  the  bluffs  for 
a  distance  of  about  3  m.,  completely  commanding  the  river. 
The  Union  fleet  under  Farragut  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pass  these  batteries  on  the  night  of  Mar.  13-14, 
1863.  The  place  was  invested  by  Gen.  Banks  May  24,  1863, 
and  a  gen.  assault  was  made  May  27,  which  was  repulsed, 
the  Union  loss  being  1842  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Confed. 
loss  was  not  more  than  300.  Another  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  June  11.  An  effort  to  carry  the  works  by  storm 
June  14  was  repulsed,  with  a  Union  loss  of  about  700.  On 
July  7  tidings  were  received  that  Vicksburg  had  fallen  3 
days  before,  and  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  P.  H. 
we're  at  once  opened.  The  surrender  was  made  July  9. 
There  were  6408  prisoners  of  war ;  51  guns,  5000  small  arms, 
much  ammunition,  and  2  steamers  were  also  captured.  The 
siege  had  lasted  45  days.  The  entire  Union  loss  was  about 
3000  men  ;  the  Confed.  loss  about  800,  exclusive  of  prisoners. 
The  capture  of  P.  H.  opened  the  entire  course  of  the  Miss. 

Port  Hu'roii,  city,  R.  R.  centre,  and  port  of  entry, 


run    zmu  rvu,  uity,    xv.    n.   centre,    uiiu   purt  wi    entry,    i        x^ur  irnii~.riiiiii  •••:£«  ur  v.iuat    we  m;i\   luuiuut:  ocuipi- 

cap.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  ;  en-     ure  as  well  as  painting)  Por'tralture.    Until  Marietta's 

discovery  in  Lower  Egypt  of  portrait-statues  belonging  to 
the  third  dynasty  (B.  c.  4449)  we  had  a  right  to  believe  tin- 
art  of  portraiture  to  be  of  recent  origin.  Coming  down  to 
historic  times,  perhaps  the  earliest  portraits  of  which  we 
have  any  mention  are  those  Apelles  made  of  Alexander 
and  Antigonus.  We  have  but  little  record  of  the  subsequent 
hist,  of  portraiture  in  Gr.  The  Roms.  had  a  great  liking  for 
portraits,  and  of  all  the  marbles  left  us  from  Rom.  times,  a 
goodly  share  are  busts  or  statues.  The  revival  of  painting  in 
It.  in  the  13th  century  was  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the 
Ch.,  but  even  Giotto  introduced  portraits  of  his  contempo- 
raries into  his  religious  pictures,  and  his  example  was  follow- 
ed by  almost  every  succeeding  It.  artist.  It  was  late  before 
portraits  were  painted  as  separate  pictures.  Raphael  and  his 
contemporaries,  with  their  immediate  successors,  brought 
the  art  to  its  full  perfection.  In  Sp.  Velasquez  is  the  great- 
est name.  N.  of  the  Alps,  Van  Eyck,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Hol- 
bein, Rubens,  Franz  Hals,  and  Rembrandt  distinguished 
themselves  in  portraiture.  In  Fr.  no  native-born  portrait- 
painter  of  any  distinction  appeared  until  the  18th  century. 
In  Eng.  Holbein  may  be  said  to  have  created  P.-P. :  he 
had  many  imitators,  some  of  them  most  skilful,  yet  she 
welcomed  good  painters  from  other  lands.  In  Mary's  time 
Antonio  Moro  came  from  Utrecht,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
Federigo  Zucchero,  an  It.,  was  in  vogue.  A  Dut.  painter, 
Lucas  de  Heere,  also  found  employment.  Later  were  the  2 
Olivers,  of  Fr.  extraction ;  they  were  miniature-painters, 
and  contemporary  with  them  was  Nicholas  Billiard,  one  of 
the  first  Englishmen  by  birth  who  gained  distinction  in  the 
art  The  brief  visit  of  Rubens  gave,  after  Holbein,  the 
second  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  P.-P.  in  Eng.  He  was 
followed  by  his  great  pupil,  Van  Dyck,  who  became  for 
Eng.  a  standard  of  excellence  in  portraiture.  Contempo- 
rary with  him  was  George  Jameson,  who  had  studied  with 
Rubens,  and  who  enjoyed  in  his  own  day  a  reputation 
second  only  to  that  of  Van  Dyck.  The  next  name  of  repute 
is  that  of  Samuel  Cooper,  a  miniature-painter,  b.  hfclfeg 
Peter  Lely,  a  Westphalian,  came  to  Eng.  and  established 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter.  Cornells  Jansen  of  Leyden,  a 
good  painter  came  over  in  1618.  While  Lely  was  flourish- 
ing, Gottfried  Kneller,  a  native  of  Lubeck,  arrived  ;  he  had 
already  gained  some  distinction  in  Europe,  and  met  will 
great  success  in  Eng.  With  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (1723-92)  began  a  new  and  more  fruitful  period, 
the  third  important  influence  affecting  the  growth  of  paint- 
ing and  particularly  of  P.-P.,  in  Eng. ;  and  from  his  time  to 
the  present  the  hist,  of  Eng.  portraiture  has  never  wanted 


gaged  in  lumber  trade.    Pop.  1880,  8883  ;  1884,  10,390. 

Port  Jer'vis,  R.  R.  June.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  ou  the 
Del.  and  Hudson  Canal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neversink 
with  the  Del.,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  boundary-lines 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  and  Pa.  Pop.  1870,  6377  ;  1880,  8678. 

Port'laiid,  Middlesex  co..  Conn.,  on  R.  R.  and  Conn. 

River,  nearly  opposite  Middletown,  noted  for  "Portland 

quarries  "  of  brown  sandstone.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  4693 ;  1880, 4157. 

Portland.  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.,  on  Sala- 

monie  River :  has  lumber  trade.    Pop.  1870,  462 ;  1880,  1694. 

Portland,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  is  the  largest  city  in  Me.,  and  com- 
pactly built  upon  a  small  peninsula  jutting  into  Casco  Bay, 
in  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  Ion.  70°  13'  W. ;  area,  1666  acres.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  Fts.  Preble,  Scammel, 
and  Gorges. 

Schools  and  Libraries.— The  public  schools  fit  students  for 
coll.,  for  teaching,  or  for  commercial  business.  The  ex- 
penditure for  these  schools  in  1881-82  was  $76,207.  The  Port- 
land Med.  School  offers  the  advantage  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion at  the  Me.  Gen.  Hospital.  The  public  library  contains 
28,000  vols.,  and  the  library  of  the  Me.  Historical  Society 
9000  vols.  The  Greenleaf  Law  Library  is  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  reports  and  early  text-books.  The  Society  of  Nat. 
Hist,  and  the  Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  have 
valuable  libraries. 

Commerce  and  Finances.— The  harbor  is  accessible  without 
a  pilot  in  all  weathers,  and  the  place  was  chiefly  concerned 
at  first  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  W.  I.  trade.  The  re- 
fining of  sugars  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  W.  I. 
trade.  As  R.  Rs.  began  to  affect  the  conditions  of  land 
traffic,  P.  became  the  gateway  for  the  business  of  Me.,  se- 
curing connection  by  rail  with  Boston  in  1842,  and  with 
Montreal  in  1853.  The  railway  system,  as  now  perfected 
and  supplemented  by  steamboat  lines,  makes  P.  the  centre 
of  a  large  trade  with  all  parts  of  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt,,  and  the 
maritime  Brit,  provs.  P.  is  also  the  winter  port  of  the 
ocean  steamers  connecting  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
at  Montreal  in  summer.  Value  of  imports  in  1882,  $11,009,- 
637;  exports,  $11,330,184.  The  city  debt  was  $3,382,178  in 
Mar.  1882 ;  taxable  valuation  at  the  same  time,  $32,642,755. 

History.— The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Machigonne  ; 
settled  by  whites  in  1632 ;  settlement  destroyed  by  Indians 
in  1676,  and  again  by  Fr.  and  Indians  in  1690.  In  1718  in- 
cluded in  the  town  of  Falmouth,  and  known  as  Falmouth 
Neck ;  in  1735  Falmouth  became  half  shire-town  of  York 
co.,  then  covering  what  is  now  the  entire  State ;  in  1760 
Cumberland  co.  was  set  off,  and  Falmouth  became  its  cap.  ; 
pop.  in  1774,  about  1900.  In  1775  the  v.  was  bombarded  and 
burned  by  a  Brit,  fleet  commanded  by  Capt.  Mowatt.  The 
Neck  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Portland  in  1786,  and 
adopted  a  city  charter  in  1832.  In  1866  a  third  part  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  Pop.  1870, 
31,413  ;  1880,  33,810.  '  H.  W.  RICHARDSON. 

Portland,  on  R.  R.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  110  m.  W.  of 
Detroit,  has  fine  water-power.  Pop.  1870,  1060 ;  1880,  1670. 

Portland,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Multnomah  co., 
Or.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Willamette  River,  12  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Columbia,  at  the  head  of  ship-naviga- 
tion ;  has  an  Epis.  gram,  and  divinity  school,  and  2  R.  Cath. 
acads.  Laid  out  in  1845,  P.  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1851. 
It  is  connected  by  ferries  with  city  of  E.  Portland ;  pop.  in 
1880,  2934.  Pop.  of  P.  1870,  8293 ;  1880,  17,577. 

Portland  Beds,  in  the  Brit.  Upper  Oolite,  is  the  name 
(1)  of  a  stratum  resting  on  the  Shotover  sandstone,  and  (2) 
of  a  dirt-bed  in  the  Lower  Purbeck,  lying  over  the  former 
and  associated  with  fresh-water  marls.  Fishes,  mollusks, 
marsupials,  and  Insectivores  have  left  their  remains  in  these 
strata.  The  Portland  stone  is  from  these  and  the  overlying 
strata.  The  best  is  from  the  lowest  beds. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  also  called,  from  its  shape,  tr 
Bill  of  Portland,  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Eng., 
Channel  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  rises  458  ft.,  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  ridge  of  loose  shingle, 
the  Chesil  Bank,  and  is  noted  for  its  quarries  of  excellent 
building-stone,  its  fine  breed  of  sheep,  the  old  castle,  erected 


iue  mwc.u  «'  school  began  with  David  (1748-18W.    Fr. 
has,  however,  never  had  a  great  artist  whose  nameis  identi- 
fied exclusively  with  P.-P.    Yet  Gerard  U™M837)  made 
many  interesting  portraits,  and  those  of  Ingres  (1781- 
Sust  surelv  outlive  all  but  2  or  3  of  the  imaginative ^compo- 
sitio  is  on  which  he  thought  to  build  his  fame.    \N  Ithin  a 
few  yrs  P.  P  in  Fr.,  as  in  Eng.,  has  been  taken  up  by  some 
ofTheloremost  men,  and  in  the  Royal  Acad.  • editions  the 
portraits  by  Holman  Hunt,  Watts,  and  Mills i»  are  lo 
with  the  same  interest  that  attends  their  other  works.     .  . 


followed  by  John  Trumbull,  who 


deserves  to  be  remembered  fo 


was  Malbone. 
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dine  or  Cistercian  nuns.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became 
noted  as  an  educational  inst.,  but  at  the  same  time_it  lost  tc 
some  degree  its  religious  character.  In  the  beginning  o: 
the  17th  century  the  abbess.  Mere  Marie  Angelique,  revivec 
the  old  religious  discipline.  She  was  a  sister  of  Antoine 
Arnauld,  the  ardent  disciple  of  Jansen,  and  thus  the  mon 
astery  became  Jansenistic.  It  flourished,  and  the  number 
of  nuns  increased  rapidly.  In  1625  Hotel  de  Clugny,  in 
Faubourg  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  was  bought,  and  a  branch 
inst.  was  founded  here  under  the  title  of  Port  Royal  de 
Paris,  and  in  1626  a  new  and  extended  abbey  was  erected  a  I 
P.  R.  des  Champs.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  pious  and  learned 
men  had  established  themselves  at  a  farm-house  near  P.  R. 
des  Champs,  called  Les  Granges ;  and  when  the  nuns  moved 
to  the  new  abbey  they  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  old  place 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  abp.  of  Paris.  They 
were  all  Jansenists,  and  soon  P.  R.  became  famous  as  the 
centre  of  the  whole  Jansenistic  movement  and  the  focus  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Jesuits.  But  in  1664  the  community 
was  scattered  by  force  ;  in  1669  the  2  monasteries,  P.  R.  des 
Champs  and  P.  R.  de  Paris,  were  separated,  and  the  latter  re- 
organized under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  when  the 
nuns  of  P.  R.  des  Champs  still  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
papal  condemnation  of  Jansen,  they  were  dispersed  in  1709, 
and  imprisoned  in  various  other  monasteries  of  Fr.,  and  the 
buildings  of  their  abbey  levelled  to  the  ground.  (See  SAINTE- 
BEUVE,  Port  Royal-) 

Port  Royal,  on  R.  R.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.,  noted  for  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  made  by  the  Spaniards  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  U.  S.  and  for  important  events  dur- 
ing the  c.  war.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Pop.  1880,  387. 

Port  Said,  sah-eed',  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  with  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  1862  an  in- 
significant village,  but  had,  in  1881,  13,294  inhabs.,  and  its 
harbor,  formed  by  2  immense  moles,  is  annually  visited  by 
over  1000  vessels. 

Ports'mouth,  town  of  Eng.,  county  of  Hants,  on  the 
small  island  of  Portsea,  which  is  separated  on  the  N.  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  crossed  by  a  bridge,  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  of  the  Eng.  Channel,  4 
m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  but  only  220  yards  across  its  entrance, 
and  affording  convenient  and  perfectly  secure  anchorage. 
P.,  like  Plymouth,  is  a  triple  town,  consisting  of  P.  proper, 
Portsea,  adjoining  on  the  N.,  and  Gosport,  the  latter  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  communicating  by  a  flying 
bridge.  The  dockyard  is  the  most  important  establishment 
of  that  description  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Royal  Clar- 
ence victualling  yard  is  now  removed  to  Gosport.  Plym- 
outh and  Portsea  are  encircled  by  a  fortified  enceinte  of  the 
last  century.  The  modern  exigencies  of  defence  have  re- 
moved the  perimeter  of  defence  to  a  chain  of  works  built 
on  modern  types  from  3  to  5  m.  distant,  and  including  in  its 
length  the  crest  of  the  commanding  Portsdown  Hill.  Closely 
associated  with  P.  as  a  naval  depot,  and  with  its  defense 
from  maritime  attack,  is  the  important  anchorage  of  Spit- 
head.  Pop.  127.953. 

Portsmouth,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap. 
of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Piscataqua 
River,  3V6  m.  from  the  sea ;  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
1849,  and  is  the  only  seaport  in  the  State.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  U.  S.,  40  ft.  deep  at  the  entrance  at  low 
tide,  with  a  mean  rise  and  fall  of  8^3  ft.,  and  never  freezing. 
Principal  business,  commerce  and  ship-building.  It  has  2 
libraries  of  about  14,000  vols.,  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  and 
a  fine  custom-house.  The  U.  S.  navy-yard,  about  V>  m 
distant,  is  built  upon  2  islands  lying  on  the  Kittery  side  of 
the  river,  and  comprises  170  acres.  Though  in  Me.,  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  P.,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
Portsmouth  navy-yard.  Pop.  1870,  9211  ;  1880,  9690. 

Portsmouth,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Scioto  co., 
O.,  at  the  confluence  of  Scioto  River  with  the  Ohio,  and  at 
the  S.  terminus  of  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  is  the  shipping-point 
for  the  mineral  regions  of  S.  O.  and  N.  E.  Ky.,  and  for  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Scioto.  Pop.  1870,  10,592  ;  1880,  11,321. 

Portsmouth,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Norfolk  co., 
Va ,  on  R.  R.  and  E.  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Nor- 
folk, with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  has  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  U.  S.,  is  the  seat  of  Gosport  navy- yard, 
of  a  dry  dock,  and  naval  hospital,  and  has  steamers  to  the 
pnn.  Atlantic  seaports.  Pop.  1870,10,492  ;  1880,  11,390 
Port  Townseiid.  W.  T.  See  APPENDIX. 


by  Sp.,  S  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  comprises  an  area  of  36  510 
sq.  m  with  a  pop.  of  4,160,315.  The  Azores  and  the  islands  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  are  directly  connected  with  the 
kingdom  with  respect  to  their  administration.  The  colonial 
possess  ons  in  Afr  and  Asia  comprise  an  area  of  709,495  sq. 
m  with  3  33^,00  inhabs  and  consist-in  Afr.,  of  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  SSo  Thome  and  Principe  Islands,  several  points  in 
sSSSSSr'fe  Ang°la'  and  Benguela  (312,509  sq.  m  •  poo 
ftmnmlv'  Mozambique,  and  Sofala  (382,683  sq.  m'. ;  pop! 
•WOOO) : .and  in  Asia,  of  Goa,  Salsette,  Damaun,  Macao,  arid 
Timor  (7160  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  849,553).  The  surface  is  in  all  its 
prtn  features  simply  a  continuation  of  Sp.,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed there.  The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Sp  the 
mer  heat  being  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  sea 'and 
severe  cold  with  snow  being  unknown  except  in  the  N '  mt  - 
ists.  Extensive  forests  of  oak,  elm,  ash.  pine  and  ohf><st 
nut  are  found  principally  in  the  N.  part  in  theS  large 
plantations  of  cork  trees  and  date-palms;  in  the  central 
of  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  The  orange  lemon,  cTtron 
fig,  peach,  walnut,  and  almond  are  raised  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  prin 
cereals  are  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  rice,  but  agriculture  is  hi 
a  very  backward  state,  and  the  produce  is  ba?ey  enough  to 
satisfy  home  demands.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  and 
the  vine  is  carried  on  with  more  care,  and  yields  a  consider 


able  quantity  for  exportation.  The  most  important  vine- 
yards of  P.  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  The 
finest  breed  of  cattje  is  reared  in  the  N.  provinces,  of  sheep 
in  Beira,  of  horses  in  Alemtejo.  Mules  and  asses  are  gen- 
erally used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Goats  and  pigs  are  very 
numerous,  especially  in  the  mt.-dists.  ;  bees  and  silkworms 
are  also  extensively  reared.  The  commerce  and  manufact- 
uring industry,  although  steadily  progressing,  are  still  only 
little  developed.  Some  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  glass,  and 
soap  factories  are  in  operation,  and  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  chemicals,  hats,  lace,  copper,  tin,  and  wicker 
ware  are  carried  on.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  with 
G.  Brit.,  though  also  to  some  extent  with  Brazil  and  Fr. 

P.  was  originally  inhabited  by  Celtic  and  Iberian  tribes. 
In  the  2d  century  before  our  era  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Roms.  and  made  a  prov.  under  the  name  of  Lvsitama.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  llth  century  Alfonso  V.,  king  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  conquered  the  region  between  the  Minho  and 
the  Douro  from  the  Moors,  and  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law, 
Henry,  about  1095 ;  and  from  this  point  begins  the  national 
hist,  of  the  Port.  Henry  called  himself  count  of  Port., 
transferring  the  name  from  his  cap.,  Porto  Cale,  to  his 
whole  dominion,  and  his  son  Alfonso  assumed  the  title  of 
king  on  the  battle-field  of  Ourique  in  1139,  having  defeated 
the  Moors  and  extended  his  possessions  to  the  Tagus.  In 
1253  the  kingdom  comprised  nearly  the  same  area  as  to-day. 
The  most  brilliant  period  of  its  hist,  was  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  when  the  Port,  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  European  nations  on  account  of  their  scientific 
knowledge,  their  practical  enterprise,  and  their  wealth. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394-1460)  awakened  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  study  of  geog.,  astron.,  navigation,  etc.  and 
started  the  series  of  maritime  explorations,  which  finally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Amer.  In  1420  Porto  Santo,  and  in 
1421  Madeira,  were  discovered  by  Tristam  Vaz,  and  soon 
after  colonized.  In  1445  Dinis  Diaz  passed  Cape  Verd,  in 
1486  Bartolomeu  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497  Vasco  da  Gama  found  the  way  S.  of  Afr.  to  India ;  Goa, 
Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  etc.  were  conquered,  and  all  the 
riches  of  India  began  to  flow  into  the  harbors  of  P.  In 
1500  Cabral  discovered  Brazil  and  took  possession  of  it,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  P.  occupied  the  position  of 
a  grand  power  in  the  political  system  of  Europe ;  Lisbon 
was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  under  John  III.  (1521-57)  the  Jesuits  came  into  the 
country  with  the  Inquisition,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in 
burying  the  energy  of  the  people  under  dull  superstition. 
The  country  was  once  more  rapidly  advancing  toward 
prosperity  under  the  energetic  govt.  of  Pombal,  but  under 
the  long  reign  of  Maria  I.  (1777-1816)  the  Jesuits  again  suc- 
ceeded in  plunging  it  into  misery.  Its  close  alliance  with 
Eng.  implicated  it  m  the  wars  with  Nap.,  and  Nov.  24,  1807, 
the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil.  The  Eng.  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing the  dynasty  by  the  Treaty  of  Cintra,  Aug.  30, 
1808,  but  the  country  had  to  pay  very  dear ;  its  finances 
were  loaded  down  with  debt,  and  its  commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  much  impeded  by  monopolies  held  by  Lond. 
merchants.  John  VI.  (1816-26)  returned  in  1821  from  Brazil, 
but  before  he  landed  in  P.  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
liberal  const.  July  3.  In  1822  Brazil  was  separated  from  P. 
and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state  under  his  son 
Dom  Pedro.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maria  II.  (1826-53 ;  see 
MIGUEL,  DOM),  Pedro  V.  (1853-61),  and  Louis  I.,  the  present 
king.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Portuguese  Language  and  Literature.  The 
P.  lang.  is  a  branch  of  the  lingua  JBomana  rustica,  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  Arabic  terms,  derived  from  the  time  of 
Moorish  domination,  and  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Teutonic,  brought  by  the  early  Suevian  and  Burgundian 
conquerors,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Galician  dia- 
lect of  Sp.,  with  which  it  was  originally  identical.  The 
national  lit.  of  Port,  has  suffered  from  the  constant  tendency 
of  native  writers  to  employ  the  Sp.  (and  more  recently  the 
Fr.)  lang. ;  and  had  the  subjection  of  Port,  to  Sp.  by  Philip 
II.  (1580-1640)  been  permanent,  P.  would  doubtless  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  inveterate  political  enmity  of  the  P. 
to  the  Spaniard  has,  however,  preserved  the  national  lang. 
The  P.  lang.  assumed  a  distinct  form  in  the  llth  century, 
but  the  earliest  existing  specimens  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  The  P.  kings  of  the  Burgundiau 
dynasty  fostered  the  beginnings  of  the  national  poetry, 
several  of  them  being  themselves  poets,  especially  Dionysius 
or  Diniz  (1279-1325),  by  whom  a  cancioneiro  or  song-book  was 
compiled.  The  celebrated  romance  Amadis  de  Gaul,  by 
Vasco  de  Lobeira,  was  among  the  first  prose  compositions. 
In  the  15th  century  hist,  in  the  form  of  chronicle  began  to 
flourish,  the  most  eminent  author  being  Feruao  Lopes.  In 
the  16th  century  Damiao  de  Goes  wrote  a  learned  Chronicle 
of  King  Emanvel,  Joao  de  Barros  produced  his  classic  Asia 
Portuffueza,  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque  his  Commenlarios,  Lopes 
de  Castanheda  wrote  his  valuable  hist,  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Indies,  and  the  traveller  Fernao  Mendes-Pinto  produced 
the  celebrated  Peregrinacao.  During  the  same  century, 
which  is  the  golden  age  of  P.  lit.,  Bernardino  Ribeiro  wrote 
his  famous  romance,  Menina  e  Moca,  and  founded  the  pasto- 
ral and  romantic  school  of  poetry,  which  was  soon  adorned 
by  the  writings  of  Christovao  Falcao  Sa  de  Miranda,  Pedro 
de  Caminha,  Diego  Bernardes,  Rodrigues  Lobo,  arid  Jeroni- 
mo  Cprtereal.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  Antonio 
Ferreira,  in  his  lues  de  Castro,  produced  a  tragedy  before 
any  theatre  existed  in  Sp.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  Gil 
V  icente.  The  greatest  name  in  P.  lit.  is  Luiz  de  Camoens 
'1524-79),  author  of  the  immortal  epic  Os  Lusiadaf,  which 
las  forever  determined  the  literary  form  of  the  lang.  The 
close  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century  was  a 
period  of  literary  as  well  as  political  eclipse,  illustrated' 
only  by  the  names  of  Pereira  de  Castro,  Sa  y  Menezes, 
Faria  e  Sousa,  Barbosa  Bacellar,  and  Jacinto  Freire  de 
Andrada,  author  of  the  admired  Vida  de  Jodo  de  Castro. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  Father  Antonio  Vieyra 
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produced  his  remarkable  sermons.  The  B'Miothrfn  Ltmi/ana 
of  Diego  Barbosa  Machado  gave  the  literary  hist.,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  biography,  down  to  1750.  The  greatest  names 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  were  the  lyric  poets 
Francisco  Mauoel  do  Nascimento  and  Manoel  Barbosa  de 
Boccage,  and  the  distinctively  modern  school  of  P.  lit.  dates 
from  the  epic  and  romantic  poet  Agostinho  de  Macedo. 
The  leading  recent  writers  of  Port,  are  the  historian  and 
novelist  Alexandra  Herculano  and  the  viscount  Almeida 
Garrett,  the  dramatist  Mendes  Leal,  and  the  novelist  Rebello 
de  Silva. 

P.  lit.  in  Brazil  produced  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  epic  poems  Uruguay,  by  Jose  Basilio  da  Gama,  and 
Oaramuru,  by  Fray  Durao  ;  and  lyric  poetry  was  creditably 
cultivated  by  some  writers  who  constituted  the  so  called 
Minas  school.  In  the  present  century  the  most  noted  Bra- 
zilian writers  have  been  the  moralist  Fonseca,  marquis  of 
Marica,  the  lexicographer  Moraes  e  Silva,  the  dramatist  and 
poet  D.  J.  G.  de  Magalhaes,  the  historian  P.  A.  de  Varn- 
hagen,  and  the  novelists  and  poets,  Goncalves  Dias,  Joaquim 
Manuel  de  Macedo,  and  Norberto  de  Souza  e  Silva. 

POUTER  C.  Buss. 

Portulaca'cete  [from  Portuiaca,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  succulent  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs,  all 
harmless  and  many  of  them  with  gay  flowers.  The  purs- 
lanes (Portuiaca),  the  calandrinias,  and  the  claytonias  in- 
clude a  few  ornamental  species. 

Po'rus,  a  king  of  India,  ruling  E.  of  the  Hydaspes ;  at- 
tacked Alexander  when  he  tried  to  cross  this  river,  but  was 
defeated,  wounded,  and  captured.  He  was  restored,  how- 
ever, by  Alexander  to  his  kingdom,  which  was  much  en- 
larged. As  an  ally  of  the  Macedonians  he  supported  them 
on  their  further  expedition  into  India,  but  after  the  de- 
parture of  Alexander  he  was  put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  who 
was  left  in  command  of  the  Gr.  army  of  occupation. 

Poseii,  town  of  Prus.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Posen,  on  the 
Warta,  is  an  old  but  handsome  city.  It  contains  many  ele- 
gant buildings,  both  public  and  private,  many  fine  prome- 
nades and  public  squares,  many  good  educational  and  be- 
nevolent insts.,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
sealing-wax,  wax  candles,  leather,  furs,  etc.  Pop.  05.730. 

Po'se y  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Va.  July  9, 1750 ;  was  quartermas- 
ter to  Lewis's  division  of  Lord  Dunmore's  expedition  against 
the  O.  Indians,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
Oct.  10,  1774 :  was  in  the  following  yr.  a  member  of  the  \  a. 
committee  of  correspondence,  and  capt.  of  a  company  in 
the  7th  Va.  regiment ;  participated  in  the  defeat  of  Dun- 
more,  July  8,  1776 ;  joined  the  Continental  army  at  Middle- 
brook,  N.  J.,  early  in  1777;  was  transferred  to  Morgan's 
rifle  regiment ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Bemis 


served  under  Wayne  in  Ga. ;  defeated  the  Indians  June  23, 
1782 ;  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  1793 ;  removed  soon  after- 
ward to  Ky.,  where  he  became  lieut.-gov.  and  maj.-gen. 
1809;  U.  S.  Senator  from  La.  1812-13;  succeeded  Harrison  as 
gov.  of  Ind.  Terr.  1813,  and  became  agent  for  Indian  affairs 
1816.  (See  SPARKS'S  Amer.  Biography.)  D.  Mar.  19,  1818. 

Posido'nius,  b.  at  Apamea  in  Syria  about  135  B.  c. ; 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panaetius ;  settled  in  Rhodes  ;  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philos.,  whose  doc- 
trines he  softened  and  toned  down  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  Peripatetics ;  went  in  86  B.  c.  to  Rome  as  ambassador ; 
taught  Cicero  and  Pompey.  D.  at  Rome  about  51  B.  c. 

Positivism  [Lat.  positive}.  In  the  opinion  of  its  ad- 
herents P.  or  the  positive  philos.  is  a  universal  system,  which 
is  destined  to  be  accepted  by  the  whole  human  race,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  all  other  systems  must  appear  as 
insignificant  and  local. 

Isidore  Auguste  Marie  Francois  Xavier  Comte  was  b.  at 
Montpellier,  in  the  S.  of  Fr.,  Jan.  19,  1798.  His  ideal  of  soci- 
ety was  one  in  which  the  beliefs  and  actions  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  should  be  prescribed  by  a  small  governing 
class ;  and  the  most  extreme  result  of  his  radicalism  was  to 
alter  the  superficial  appearance  of  this  small  governing 
class  by  substituting  a  "high  priest  of  humanity"  and  a 
board  of  positive  philos.  for  the  pope  and  the  imperial  coun- 
cil of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  Comte's  peculiarity  that  he 
saw  that  any  such  attempt,  to  be  legitimate,  must  be  based 
upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  of  social  existence 
and  of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  as  concretely  ex- 
emplified in  hist.  Before  artistic  practice  must  come  s< 
entific  theory ;  before  the  polity  must  come  a  sociology. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  views  that  Comte  main- 
tained in  1824  that  the  phenomena  of  society  conform  to 
fixed  and  ascertainable  laws,  no  less  than  the  phenomena 
of  chemical  combination  or  planetary  rotation. 

In  the  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  scientific  theory  of  social 
phenomena  Corate  worked  up  the  elements  of  a  grandei 
theory  of  scientific  method  than  any  which  had  yet  I 
laid  before  the  world.    Having  made  a  division  betweei 
abstract  and  concrete  sciences,  he  arranged  his  so  c 
abstract  sciences  in  a  linear  series,  determined  by  the  ae- 
creasing  generality  and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena  WWO 
which  the  respective  sciences  are  concerned,    upon  tnis 
principle  the  inorganic  sciences,  as  a  group,  were  mamrt 
to  come  before  those  which  deal  with  organic  phenomena 
The  "hierarchy  of  the  positive  sciences  "  thus  came  o 
the  following  order:  (1)  mathematics,  (2)  astronomy,  W 
physics,  (4)  chemistry,  (5)  biology,  (6)  sociology,    According 
to  Comte,  the  resources  at  our  disposal  for  the  taduottretn 


we  best  learn  the  use  of  the  comparative  method,  since  here 
we  have  a  vast  hierarchy  of  organisms,  in  which  various 
organs  and  their  corresponding  functions  appear  in  all 
stages  of  development.  Comte  endeavored  to  sum  up  tin- 
most  prominent  aspects  of  social  progress,  both  intellectual 
and  material,  and  his  first  achievement  was  his  celebrated 
:heory  of  the  "  three  stages"  through  which  men's  concep- 
;ions  must  pass.  The  theory  may  be  thus  stated  :  "There  are 
Smodesof  philosophizing—  the  theological,  themetajiliysical, 
and  the  positive.  The  first  two  modes  are  characterized  by 
the  attempt  to  formulate  the  unknowable  Cause  or  causes 
of  phenomena  ;  but  P.  ignores  the  unknowable  Cause  or 
•ausfs  of  phenomena.  P.  limits  itself  to  ascertaining  uni- 
formities of  coexistence  and  sequence  among  phenomena. 
Metaphysics  and  theol.  superadd  investigations  concerning 
;he  nature  of  the  hidden  efficient  cause  of  the  phenomena, 
aut  metaphysics  regards  this  cause  as  a  mere  abstract  en- 
:ity,  while  theol.  regards  it  as  endowed  with  volition  and 
intelligence.  There  are  3  successive  stages  of  theol.—  fet- 
ishism, polytheism,  and  monotheism.  According  to  Comte. 
philos.  began  in  fetishism  :  as  science  progressively  arranged 
phenomena  in  groups  of  wider  and  wider  generality,  philos. 
passed  through  polytheism  into  monotheism  ;  and  as  with 
its  increasing  generality  the  primitive  anthropomorphic  con- 
ception of  cause  faded  away,  becoming  replaced  by  the 
conception  of  an  unknowable  Cause  manifested  in  phenom- 
ena, philos.  became  metaphysical;  finally,  when  the  un 
knowable  Cause  is  ignored,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  immediate  content  of  observed  facts, 
philos.  becomes  positive." 

In  1825  Comte  was  married  to  Caroline  Massin,  bookseller, 
and  in  1826  he  had  sufficiently  matured  the  scheme  of  his 
positive  philos.  to  begin  the  systematic  exposition  of  it  in 
a  course  of  72  lectures.  But  after  some  3  or  4  had  been  deliv- 
ered, the  course  was  brought  to  an  end  by  an  attack  of 
acute  mania,  from  which  he  so  soon  recovered  as  to  be 
able  in  1828  to  proceed  with  his  work.  In  1830  the  first  vol. 
was  pub.,  and  m  1842  the  concluding  vol.  appeared.  In  this 
same  yr.  he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  about  this 
time  he  lost  an  office  in  the  ficole  Polytechnique  which  he 
had  held  since  1833.  To  mitigate  the  blow  3  Englishmen 
offered  to  replace  the  official  salary  for  1  yr..  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  the  yr.  Comte  would  be  either  reinstated 
or  would  have  resolved  on  some  other  career.  The  position 
was  not  regained,  and  the  subsidy  was  not  renewed,  and 
Comte's  indignation  was  great  at  the  refusal  to  keep  up  a 
contribution  to  his  support,  to  which  he  considered  himself 
as  legitimately  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  services  to  philos. 
In  1845  he  conceived  an  intense  affection  for  Madame  Clo- 
tilde  de  Vaux,  a  lady  who  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband  by  a  crime  which  had  condemned  him  to  the  gal- 
leys for  life.  Comte's  relations  with  this  lady  gave  a  color 
to  all  his  after  life  and  speculation,  and  certain  arrogant 
pontifical  moods  of  feeling  took  entire  possession  of  him 
His  old  project,  of  inaugurating  a  new  philos.  which  should 
renovate  human  society,  now  assumed  the  form  of  an  at- 
tempt to  institute  a  new  religion.  The  true  explanation  of 
these  aberrations  is  the  theory  that  during  the  later  yrs.  of 
his  life  Comte  was  really  insane.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1HB7. 

At  his  death  Comte  left  behind  him  one  great  disciple, 
M.  Emile  Littre,  one  of  the  wisest  thinkers  and  most  con- 
summate scholars  that  Fr,  has  produced  .Among  eminent 
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J°Pos4Se  ComFte'tu.  (law),  literally,  "the  power  of  the 
county  "    The  phrase  is  used  to  designate  the  lx>dy  of  men 

right  to  summon  such  assistance,  although  its  exe 
generally  governed  by  statute.      JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Post  (GEORGE  EDWARD).    See  APPENDIX. 

Post  \TRUMAN  MARCELLCS),  D.  D.,  b. 


during  whch  time  he  'studied  law  ;  settled 
111.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  *  the  «»eyr  U*» 
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became  ta   184*  pastor  of  the  Tm'rd  Presb.  ch  at  St.  Louis, 
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omparison,  we  watch  the  circumstances  as  they  ar    \.i- 
ied  for  us  on  a  great  scale  by  nature. .  The  conditi 
uccessful  observation  are  best  studied  in  astron.  ,  pnyino 
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POST-OFFICE,  THE— POTASSIUM. 


persons  are  concerned  :  and  as  far  as  the  rights  of  an  orig- 
inal owner  of  recaptured  property  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  need  of  applying  to  them  the  principles  of  Rom.  P.,  nor 
can  it  well  be  done.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Post-Office,  The.  Couriers  for  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters and  despatches  for  kings  and  princes  are  as  old  as  em- 
pires and  kingdoms,  but  the  first  system  of  posts  seems  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Koms.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Roms.  to  maintain  constant  communication  with  all  the 
countries  that  became  subject  to  them,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  constructed  royal  ways  from  Rome  through  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Along  these  ways  the  couriers  bore 
public  and  private  letters,  while  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise were  carried  by  slower  conveyances.  The  Dark  Ages 
removed  these  vestiges  of  civilization.  The  Renaissance  led 
to  a  renewal  of  intercourse,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  high- 
ways were  renewed  and  posts  were  again  seen  travelling 
through  the  land.  On  the  Continent  the  postal  service  was 
established  for  the  convenience  of  the  sovereigns  and  nobles, 
but  subsequently  the  carriage  of  passengers,  freight,  and  the 
letters  of  private  individuals  was  permitted.  The  carriage 
of  the  mails  in  Eng.  was  generally  left  to  private  parties. 
The  introduction  of  stage-coaches  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  gave  despatch  and  regularity  to  the  postal  service 
of  G.  Brit.,  and  about  1800  the  mails  were  carried  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  the  posts  of  the  Roms. 

The  P.  O.  abroad  was  established  for  the  use  of  the  rulers, 
and  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  regular  taxes  ;  but  when  the 
people  were  permitted  to  use  it  they  were  charged  for  the 
privilege  a  postage  high  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  and 
yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  state.  In  Amer.  it  was  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  as  public  intelli- 
gence contained  in  newspapers  was  for  the  public  benefit, 
they  have  been  carried  free  or  for  a  very  small  postage,  and 
private  intelligence  or  letters  have  been  carried  at  a  higher 
rate,  the  revenue  derived  from  these  two  classes  of  mail- 
matter  being  high  enough  nearly  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  service.  The  P.  O.  existed  in  Amer.  from  its  earliest 
settlement.  Originally,  it  was  merely  a  receptacle  in  the 
coffee-house,  where  letters  arriving  from  abroad  were  de- 
posited, and  taken  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
or  carried  to  them  by  their  neighbors.  Gradually  a  postal 
service  was  established  between  the  several  colonies,  and 
in  1672  there  was  "  a  post  to  goe  monthly  from  New  York  to 
Boston."  In  1710  the  postal  service  of  the  Brit,  empire  was 
consolidated  into  one  establishment,  the  chief  offices  at 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New  York.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  Continental  Cong,  was  the  establishment  of  a  P.  O. 
and  post  routes  from  Falmouth,  Me.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  the  first  P.  M.-gen.,  and  under  his  prac- 
tical management  it  was  soon  extended  through  all  the 
colonies.  Newspapers  were  generally  published  by  the 
P.  Ms.  of  the  several  cities,  and  their  papers  were  not  only 
sent  free  through  the  mails,  but  all  others  were  excluded. 
Franklin  was  the  first  to  give  equal  privilege  to  all  publish- 
ers. The  rates  of  postage  fixed  in  1792  were  continued,  with 
a  few  unimportant  changes,  for  more  than  50  yrs.  But  the 
high  and  various  rates  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition  of 
correspondence.  Few  letters  were  sent,  and  from  1800  to 
1830  the  increase  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
pop.  The  P.  O.  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  as  the  agency 
of  the  govt,  in  which  they  are  more  immediately  interested 
than  in  any  other  dept.,  is  the  product  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. In  1845  the  number  of  letters  and  transient  matter 
mailed  throughout  the  U.  S.  was  about  29,000,000 ;  in  1875 
the  number  of  letters  and  transient  matter  mailed  in  the 
city  of  Boston  alone  was  about  39,000,000,  or  ^  more  than 
was  mailed  in  the  whole  country  by  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. Prior  to  1851  the  dept.  was  self-sustaining,  although 
in  some  yrs.  the  receipts  were  less  than  the  expenditures  ; 
since  then  the  expenses  have  generally  exceeded  the  in- 
come. In  the  yr.  1851  the  postage  on  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines was  greatly  reduced,  and  bound  books  were  first 
earned  by  mail  at  less  than  letter-postage ;  subsequently 
seeds,  clothing  for  soldiers,  ores,  minerals,  and  merchan- 
dise generally  were  made  mailable  matter. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  service  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  Amer.,  but  has  extended  to  all  civilized  countries. 
It  commenced  in  G.  Brit,  in  1840,  5  yrs.  earlier  than  in  this 
country,  when  penny  postage  was  introduced  after  a  con- 
test of  many  yrs.,  and  in  3  yrs.  the  correspondence  was 
quadrupled.  In  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent  a  similar 
result  has  taken  place.  This  increase  is  due  to  4  causes  • 
first,  the  reduction  of  letter-postage  from  an  average  of 
12J4  to  2  cents  in  this  country,  and  from  15  to  2  cents  in 
G.  Brit. ;  second,  the  introduction  and  extension  of  R.  Rs  , 
by  which  intercourse  with  different  places  is  facilitated 
more  frequent  mails  are  sent,  and  much  greater  despatch 
made  than  by  the  old  methods  of  travel ;  third,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mail-routes  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabs  of 
large  cities  through  the  letter-carrier  system  ;  and  fourth 
by  increased  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  dept  and 
by  the  greater  activity  and  stimulus  in  the  habits  of  men 
and  in  the  business  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  R  Rs.  of  the  U.  S.  have  placed  upon  them 
postal  cars  attended  by  several  clerks,  which  receive  and 
deliver  mails  at  the  stations,  the  mails  received  being  as- 
sorted while  the  cars  are  in  motion.  This  system  has  t>een 
further  extended  by  the  improved  facility  of  receiving  the 
mails  from  hanging-posts  by  a  crane  or  scoop,  by  the  neces- 

tShpy^»nFKat- °n  °,f  th,?  ?-ar'  with0"*  stopping  at  the  stations, 
the  mails  being  also  delivered  by  being  thrown  from  the  car 
at  the  stations  In  1875  2  fast-mail  trains  were  put  in  opera- 
«  nH«fe  TW6^n  ?ew  Y,oruk  and  chicago  and  between  New  York 
and  St.  Louis,  by  which  the  time  of  delivery  of  mails  is  much 
lessened  between  the  E.  and  W.  portions  of  the  U  S 

A  system  of  registration  for  letters  has  been  adopted  The 
fee  is  uniform  at  10  cents  for  all  parts  of  the  world  lis  use 
ll1™^81"*  8l°T,ly'  bu^,th<;  registration  of  letters  will  not 
>e  made  generally  available  until  some  further  improve- 


ments have  been  made  and  a  prompt  delivery  of  the  pack- 
age guarantied  by  the  dept.,  as  is  now  done  in  some  countries 
of  Europe.  The  money-order  system  was  introduced  a  few 
yrs.  ago,  and  is  coming  into  gen.  use.  The  rates  vary  with 
the  value  of  the  order— from  8  cents  for  $10  to  45  cents  for 
orders  over  $80  and  under  $100.  These  orders  are  issued 
payable  in  G.  Brit.,  Switz.,  Ger.,  It.,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Fr.,  Jamaica,  N.  S.  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Belgium, 
Port.,  Tasmania,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Postal-cards,  a  recent  extension  of  the  service,  were  first 
I  adopted  by  Ger.  Their  use  has  increased  much  more  rapidly 
i  here  than  abroad.    The  number  of  letters  mailed  in  G.  Brit. 
I  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  with  us,  but  the  number  of 
postal-cards  mailed  is  J4  less.    The  postage  on  letters  is  the 
same  here  as  in  G.  Brit.    G.  Brit,  has  the  largest  correspond- 
ence in  proportion  to  pop.,  but  the  ratio  of  increase  is  much 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  U.  S.    Switzerland  has  the  great- 
est number  of    P.    O.  in  proportion  to   pop.,  V.   S.  next, 
Sp.   Vio  as  many  as  G.  Brit.,  while  Japan  leads  Gr.  and 
It. 

Amer.  has  always  had  an  interest  in  the  interchange  and 
development  of  its  Correspondence  with  Europe  ;  the  high 
postage  formerly  limited  this  correspondence.  In  1865  the 
postage  to  Eng.  was  24  cents,  to  the  Continent  higher ;  only 
6,000,000  letters  were  than  exchanged  with  Europe.  Our 
P.  O.  was  the  first  to  propose  a  reduction  of  ocean-postage. 

At  the  invitation  of  Ger.,  in  the  yr.  1874  a  postal  cong.  of 
all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  U.  S.,  and  Egypt  was  held  at 
Berne,  and  a  postal  convention  was  agreed  upon,  which  was 
signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  S..  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  several  govts.  A 
postal-union  was  organized,  with  a  central  office  at  Berne, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  P.  O.  dept.  of  Switz.,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  working  out  all  questions  in  the 
interests  of  the  union.  It  is  expected  that  hereafter  these 
conventions  will  be  held  every  3  yrs.  Instead  of  the  varying 
rates  theretofore  prevalent,  a  uniform  postage  was  adopted 
of  5  cents  on  prepaid  and  10  cents  on  unpaid  letters,  weighing 
not  over  }4  ounce,  between  all  members  of  the  union  :  news- 
papers, not  over  4  ounces  in  weight,  2  cents ;  books  and 
other  printed  matter  and  patterns  of  merchandise,  not  ex- 
ceeding 8%  ounces,  2  cents  for  each  2  ounces  ;  postal-cards, 
2  cents  ;  prepayment  invariably  required  except  on  letters. 

Eng.  has  taken  the  lead  in  almost  every  reform  of  the 
postal  service.  It  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  penny  postage  ; 
it  has  the  best  free-delivery  system  extending  over  both  town 
and  country,  and  issues  postal  money-orders  payable  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world.  It  receives  and  pays  out  de- 
posits as  a  savings  bank,  allowing  interest  on  deposits  of 
small  amounts,  and  has  absorbed  almost  all  the  old  savings 
banks  ;  1,670,000  individuals  have  on  deposit  $115,000,000.  It 
issues  licenses  for  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  servants,  guns, 
and  game,  from  which  it  derives  an  income  of  over  $2,600,000. 
It  grants  annuities  and  effects  insurance  on  lives,  and  has 
in  existence  about  10,000  of  these  contracts.  The  P.  O.  pays 
annually  to  the  treas.  nearly  $14,000,000  net  profits,  and  it 
operates  the  postal  telegraph.  The  letter-delivery  in  the  city 
of  Lond.  is  unequalled. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  telegraph  has  been 
adopted  as  one  of  the  postal  agencies  for  the  transmission 
of  correspondence.  The  rates  are  generally  low  and  uniform, 
the  business  large,  and  a  source  of  profit  in  almost  every 
country.  In  G.  Brit,  the  postage  on  letters  not  exceeding  1 
ounce  is  2  cents ;  on  registered  newspapers,  1  cent ;  on 
books  and  printed  matter,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces ;  pre- 
payment invariable.  The  size  is  limited  to  18  in.  X  9  in.  x  6 
in.,  and  the  weight  to  5  Ibs.  No  other  kinds  of  parcels  are 
mailable,  unless  at  letter-postage,  excepting  samples  for  for- 
eign countries.  In  Fr.  the  postage  is  3  cents  for  drop-letters,  5 
cents  for  others  :  double  rates  if  not  prepaid.  Journals  and 
periodicals  treating  of  politics  and  social  economy,  4  cen- 
times, or  8  mills ;  other  journals,  8  centimes  =•  16  mills ; 
other  printed  matter,  4  mills  a  gram,  increasing  2  mills  for 
each  added  gram ;  samples  of  merchandise,  3  cents  for  50 
grams,  adding  1  cent  for  each  additional  50  grams  to  300,  the  . 
extreme  limit ;  other  parcels  are  not  mailable  except  at 
letter-rates.  In  almost  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
merchandise  is  mailable,  but  in  these  countries  it  is  not  re- 
ceived, transmitted,  or  delivered  with  letters,  but  through 
separate  bureaus  and  by  other  conveyances  ;  the  rates  vary 
with  the  weight,  distance,  and  speed  of  transmission.  [From 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD.] 

Pot/ash  |  Fr.  potasse  ;  Ger.  Kali,  Kalmmoxyd,  lytanzen- 
laugensalz],  Vegetable  Alkali,  or  Pearlasli;  chemi- 
cally, hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  potassium.  P.  and 
pearlash  of  commerce  are  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of 
wood-ashes  mixed  with  lime,  and  boiling  down  the  lye. 
Pearlash  is  merely  a  somewhat  purer  form,  produced  by 
calcination.  During  the  burning  of  wood  to  form  ashes, 
organic  salts  of  P..  which  exist  in  it,  are  converted  into 
carbonate  of  P. ;  and  in  the  lixiviation  the  lime  converts 
the  carbonate  into  hydrate  of  P.  Ashes  vary  greatly  in  their 
content  of  P.  according  to  their  source.  The  U.  S.,  being 
one  of  the  countries  in  which  wood  is  abundant,  is  one  of 
the  largest  P.-producing  countries,  and  the  State  of  N.  Y.  is 
said  to  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  large  Amer. 
export  of  P.  As  the  forests  disappear,  however,  mineral 
sources  of  P.  must  come  into  application.  The  greatest 
natural  treasuries  of  P.  are  the  common  mineral  feldspars. 
In  Amer.  we  have  another  mineral,  even  cheaper  and  more 
readily  obtainable  than  feldspars,  the  glaucomte  of  the  Cre- 
taceous or  greensand  formation,  chiefly  developed  in  N.  J. 

Potas's'lum  [Ger.  Kaliwn],  a  metallic  element  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  bodies  known  as  potash-compounds. 
Anhydrous  potash  is  one  oxide  of  this  metal,  and  common 
caustic  potash  is  engendered  by  its  contact  with  water  in 
proper  proportions. 

History.— It  was  reserved  for  H.  Davy  in  1807,  while  ex- 
perimenting with  a  voltaic  battery  of  great  power  upon 
potash,  to  isolate  and  obtain  the  wonderful  new  metal  P. — 
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a  discovery  which  at  that  time  created  an  interest  and  ex- 
citement throughout  the  chemical  world  such  as  has  seldom 
been  equalled.  His  experiment  was  repeated  by  all  chemists 
who  possessed  the  means,  and  other  modes  were  discovered 
of  decomposing  potash. 

Occurrence  and  Functions  in  Nature.— P.  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  earth.  In  the  older  rocks  of  the  continents 
almost  its  sole  matrices  are  orthoclase  or  potash-feldspar, 
and  the  potash-micas  mmcovite,  biotite,  and  pMogopite.  Like 
all  the  other  soluble  constituents  of  the  rocks,  potash  is 
continually  being  leached  out  from  these  as  well  as  from 
soils  composed  of  their  debris,  and  being  carried  down  into 
the  ocean.  Potash  was  called,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
science,  the  "  vegetable  alkali,"  from  the  fact  that  it  pecul- 
iarly abounds  in  the  plant  kingdom,  the  ashes  of  which  are 
indeed  as  yet  the  most  abundant  source  of  this  alkali.  A 
highly  productive  source  of  P.  compounds  of  late  yrs.  has 
been  found  in  certain  layers  of  the  great  saline  deposits  at 
Stassfurt,  as  the  chlorides  carnallite  and  sylrite,  and  the 
double  sulphate  with  magnesia,  picromerite. 

Preparation  of  the  Metal. — The  method  now  in  gen.  use  for 
making  P.  is  known  as  "  Brunner's  method."  It  consists  in 
distilling  in  an  iron  retort,  at  a  very  elevated  temperature, 
an  intimate  mixture  of  dipotassium-carbonate  and  char- 
coal, the  whole  mass  being  (theoretically)  convertible  into 
P.  and  gaseous  dioxide  of  carbon.  In  the  manufacture  of 
P.  by  the  method  of  Brunner  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  an  explosive  body,  not  well  understood,  but 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  P.  and  carbonic  oxide,  which 
often  gives  rise  to  dangerous  accidents.  The  P.  produced 
must  always  be  redistilled  once  or  twice  to  rid  it  of  all  ad- 
mixture with  secondary  products,  which  either  contain  or 
in  time  engender  the  explosive  body  referred  to. 

Nature  and  Properties. — P.  is  a  very  soft  metal,  cutting 
like  wax,  having  a  rather  dark  lead-blue  color,  with  brill- 
iant lustre,  becoming  brittle  and  crystalline  at  zero  Centi- 
grade. It  burns  when  heated  with  a  large  flame  of  very 
intense  temperature  and  a  peculiar  violet  color.  When 
thrown  on  water,  the  reaction  which  occurs  between  the 
metal  and  the  water  is  so  violent,  and  so  much  heat  is  de- 
veloped, that  the  P.  and  the  hydrogen  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  both  take  fire  spontaneously,  and 
burn  together  with  a  rich  rose-red  colored  flame,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  instructive 
experiments  of  the  chemical  class-room.  The  melted  glob- 
ule of  P.  runs  about  over  the  surface  of  the  water  eccentri- 
cally, propelled  by  the  torrent  of  hydrogen  gas  evolved 
around  it,  the  motion  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  until 
there  remains  at  last  only  a  fused  globule  of  caustic  potash ; 
which  is  also  supported  out  of  contact  with  the  water  by 
the  atmosphere  of  steam  around  it,  until  finally,  on  cooling 
sufficiently,  this  globule  suddenly  unites  with  the  water 
below  with  a  slight  sharp  explosion.  P.  unites  with  mer- 
cury with  great  and  explosive  violence  to  form  P. -amalgam. 
[From  oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  II.  WURTZ, 
PH.  D.] 

Potag'sium  Compounds,  Medicinal  Uses  of. 
Potassa  is  powerfully  caustic  to  living  tissues.  Taken  in- 
ternally, potassa  or  a  strong  solution  thereof  is  a  violent 
corrosive  poison.  The  antidote  is  some  organic  acid,  such 
as  acetic  (vinegar),  citric,  or  tartaric.  Potassa  is  used  in 
surgery  as  a  caustic,  being  fused  and  run  into  cylindrical 
moulds  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill.  A  solution  of  potassa 
of  specific  gravity  1.065  may  be  used  for  the  gen.  purposes  of 
alkaline  medication,  but  alkaline  salts  of  the  same  base  are 
preferable.  P.  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  are  strongly  alka- 
line, and  have  essentially  the  physiological  properties  of 
solution  of  potassa.  Like  other  alkaline  lotions,  they  often 
allay  the  itching  of  skin  disease.  They  are  not  much  given 
internally,  sodium  salts  and  other  alkalies  being  preferable 
for  alkalizing  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
salts  of  P.  with  organic  acids  for  producing  the  effects  of 
potassa  on  the  system  at  large.  They  are  sufficiently  alka- 
line to  be  poisonous  in  large  dose.  P.  acetate  and  citrate  be- 
come converted  into  carbonates  in  the  blood  through  de- 
composition of  the  organic  acids.  They  thus  tend  to  increase 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  especially  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  present  in  the  system.  They  may  also 
prove  diuretic,  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  solid  elements 
as  well  as  the  water  of  the  urine,  but  this  effect  is  very  un- 
certain. These  salts  are  used  medicinally  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  uric-acid  gravel,  and  in  dropsy  and  deficient  se- 
cretion of  urine  to  produce  diuresis.  Solution  of  the  citrate, 
made  by  saturating  lemon-juice  by  P.  carbonate  and  drunk 
during  effervescence,  is  a  favorite  mode  of  giving  the  salt 
for  the  above  purposes,  and  for  reducing  over-action  of  the 
heart  in  acute  febrile  states.  P.  and  sodium  tartrate  (Ro- 
chelle  or  Seiguette  salt)  in  large  dose  is  purgative  simply. 
In  smaller  quantities,  as  a  drachm,  given  considerably  di- 
luted, it  is  absorbed,  its  acid  decomposed,  and  then  under 
the  form  of  carbonate  it  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  just 
enumerated.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  purgative,  and  is 
most  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  the  Seidlitz  powder, 
which  consists  of  a  blue  paper  containing  2  drachms  of  the 
Kochelle  salt  and  40  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  a 
smaller  white  paper  containing  35  grains  of  tartano  acid. 
Acid  P.  tartrate  (bitartrate  =  cream  of  tartar)  is  purgative 
like  Rochelle  salt,  and  is  considerably  used  as  a  saline 
cathartic.  Neutral  P.  tartrate  is  also  purgative,  but  from  its 
disagreeable  taste  the  acid  tartrate  is  medicinally  prefer- 
able. P.  sulphate  is  purgative,  but  is  harsh  and  may  be  poi- 
sonous. P.  nitrate  (nitre  —  saltpetre)  is  irritant  and  in  large 
dose  poisonous.  Nitre  is  used  in  med.  as  an  ingredient  of 
cooling  saline  draughts  in  fever,  and  was  at  one  time  largely 
employed  in  acute  rheumatism.  P.  chlorate,  though  of  high 
diffusion  power  like  nitre,  is  less  freely  soluble,  and  is  hence 
not  so  strongly  irritant  and  poisonous ;  yet  an  inordinate 
dose  can  inflame  the  stomach.  Medicinally  its  use  is  almost 
confined  to  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  A  saturated  solution  may  be  gargled, 


and  a  little  swallowed  from  time  to  time,  or  a  few  of  the 
crystals  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve. 

The  other  P.  salts  used  in  med.  derive  peculiar  powers 
from  their  several  acidifying  principles.  P.  cyanide  is  in- 
tensely poisonous,  and  has  essentially  the  properties  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  P.  ferrocyanide  has  but  feeble  physiolog- 
ical action,  and  is  practically  used  only  in  pharmacy  and  the 
arts.  P.  bromide  has  peculiar  powers  over  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  addition  to  possessing  the  properties  of  P.  salts  in 
general  of  enfeebling  the  heart  and  tending  to  cause  diu- 
resis. This  salt  is  largely  used  in  med.  to  allay  morbid  nerv- 
ous irritability,  and  is  of  special  curative  power  in  epilepsy. 
/'.  sulphide  is  used  in  med.  for  the  sulphur  it  contains.  P. 
bichromate  is  irritant  and  caustic,  and  internally  a  corrosive 
poison.  P.  permanganate  in  concentrated  solution  is  slowly 
caustic,  but  the  medicinal  use  of  the  salt  is  as  a  disinfectant, 
and  in  weak  solution  is  an  excellent  application  to  wounds, 
foul  sores,  and  ulcers.  [From  orig.  art.  in  .I.'*  C/.jr.  <  yc.,  by 
PROF.  EDWARD  CURTIS,  M.  D.] 

Pota'to,  the  most  widely  cultivated  and  valuable  of  es- 
culent tubers,  is  a  native  of  the  elevated  tropical  valleys  of 
Mex.,  Peru,  and  Chili,  and  was  probably  earned  to  Sp.  from 
Peru  early  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  probably  introduced 
into  Va.  from  Fla.  by  the  Sp.  explorers,  and  into  G.  Brit, 
from  Va.  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  1565.  The  common  P.  was 
described  in  1597  under  the  name  of  Batata  Virginiana  by 
Gerard  in  his  Herball,  and  in  the  following  century  it  was 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Netherlands,  Burgundy, 
and  in  It.,  and  on  account  of  its  great  yield  was  recon'i 
mended  by  the  Brit.  Royal  Society  in  1663  for  introduction 
into  Ire.  as  a  safeguard  against  famines.  It  was  little  re- 
garded in  Va.,  and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  N.  Eng. 
until  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  carried  thither  from  Ire. 

The  P.  maybe  described  as  a  perennial  plant,  with  smooth 
herbaceous  stems,  from  1  to  3  ft.  in  height,  pinnate  leaves, 
flowers  varying  in  breadth  from  an  inch  to  2  inches,  and  in 
color  from  bluish-white  to  purple,  and  consisting  of  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  more  or  less  veined,  bearing  a  globular 
purplish  fruit  or  seed-ball  of  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and 
an  herbage  characterized  by  a  narcotic  smell,  and  practi- 
cally useless,  though  it  may  be  eaten  like  spinach,  both  by 
man  and  by  cattle.  One  of  the  leading  qualities  of  the  P.  is 
an  extraordinary  productiveness,  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
esculent  with  which  it  can  be  placed  in  competition.  P. 
consist  almost  wholly  of  starch,  and  are  accordingly  de- 
ficient in  nitrogen,  and  ill-adapted  for  an  exclusive  article 
of  diet.  They  are  hardy,  and  grow  well  in  poor  land 
throughout  a  vast  extent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Pota'to-Bug.  This  term  is  applied  indiscriminately 
by  farmers  to  a  great  many  different  insects  that  attack  the 
potato.  Of  the  prin.  insect  enemies  of  the  potato,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated  :  Boring  in  the  stalk— the  stalk- 
borer  (Gortyna  nilela);  the  potato-stalk  weevil  (Baridiiu 
trinotatus).  Feeding  upon  the  leaves  —  the  potato-worm 
(Sphinx  6-maculata) ;  the  3-lined  leaf-beetle  (Lema  triline- 
ata) ;  the  cucumber  flea-beetle  (Ifalticacummeris) ;  over  half 
a  dozen  species  of  blister-beetles,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Lytta  and  Epicauta  ;  and  finally  the  Colorado  potato^beetle 


Colorado  Potato-beetle:  a,  e(?jts ;  b  b  b.  larvte ;  c,  pupa  ;  d  d,  beetle 

from  side  and  back.    Colors,  a,  orange ;  6,  Venetian  red ;  c,  pale 

orange ;  d,  black  and  yellow. 

(Doryphora  10-lintala),  a  hemispherical  yellow  beetle  about 
%  of  an  inch  long,  with  10  black  stripes  on  the  elytra.  This 
last,  on  account  of  its  singular  hist,  and  great  destrueiiv.- 
power,  has  come  10  be  known  as  "the  potato-bug,  and  n 
is  to  it  that  we  shall  confine  our  attention  under  that  ti 

Few  insects  have  attracted  greater  attention  than  has  this 
species  since  1860.  Feeding  originally  on  the  sand-burr 
(Solanum  rostratum),  a  wild  plant  belonging  to  the  same  ge- 
nus as  the  potato,  the  insect  was  at  first  doubtless  confined 
to  the  more  fertile  country  just  E  of  the  Rocky  Mts  rang- 
ing from  the  Black  Hills  down  into  Mexico.  In  18 
vaded  la,  in  18(52  S.  W.  Wis. ;  in  1864  and  1865  it  crossed  the 
Miss,  to  the  W.  part  of  111. ;  along  the  la.  line  and  from  J<. 
E  Mo  in  1866,  it  occupied  most  of  the  couutryJV .  of  a  line 
drawn  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  in  1867  it  reached 
S  W.  Mich,  and  W.  Ind. :  in  1868  many  parts  of  O.,  and  from 
that  time  on  kept  spreading  fromy  ear  to  year,  until  in  1874 
it  touched  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  numerous  places 

Natural  History  —The  insect  hibernates  in  the  perfect  or 
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beetle  state  under  old  rubbish  or  in  sheltered  situations  of 
whatever  kind,  but  normally  in  the  ground.    As  vegetation 


FIG.  3. 


Tachina-fly  :  Colors,  black  and  silvery-gray, 
starts  in  spring  the  insect  issues  from  the  ground,  and  long 
before  potatoes  are  up,  or  even  planted,  it  may  be  seen 
flying  on  genial  days 
in  search  of  food  and 
company,  the  rose-red 
under-w'ings  contrast- 
ing prettily  with  the 
yellow  and   black  of 
the  elytra.       It  will 
frequently  work  into 
a  sprouting  hill  of  po- 
tatoes   as    these   are 
raising   the  soil,  and 
feed  upon  the  tender 
sprouts   and    tubers ; 
and   as   soon  as   the 
plant  shows  itself  the 
female  begins  to  lay 
her  oval  orange  eggs 
in  clusters  of  from  10 
to  40.    With  favorable 
weather  there  hatch- 
week  tfrom°each-eee'  Fiery  ground-beetle:  a,  larva ;  6,  beetle. 
^maiUartVe'nefa!;      Uolors' «' black '  b'  black  a"d  golden' 
red,  hunch-backed  larva,  which  becomes  paler  and  acquires 
a  double  row  of  lateral  black  spots  as  it  advances  toward 
full  growth.    This  period  arrives 
in  about  3  weeks  from  hatching, 
and  the  larva  finally  burrows  into 
the  ground,  where,  within  a  simple 
earthen  cavity,  it  becomes  a  pupa, 
and  finally  a  beetle  in  from  7  to  10 
days,  the  whole  cycle  of  its  trans- 
formations from  the  egg  to  the 
beetle  requiring  rarely  more  than 
a  month.     The  beetle  feeds  less 
than  the  larva,  but  is  nevertheless 
very  tenacious  of  life.    The  period  Convergent  Ladybird:  larva, 
of    opposition    covers    about   a     {,TaPck  and  oran^6' 
month  for  each  female,  and  the 

number  of  eggs  produced   by  each  averages  about  500. 
WThile  the  species  feeds  by  preference  on  plants  belonging 

FIG.  5. 


15-spotted  Ladybird:  a,  larva;  6,  pupa;  d,  beetle.  Colors,  a,  black 
and  yellow ;  b,  black  and  orange :  d,  black,  cream-yellow,  and 
chocolate. 

to  the  genus  Solatium,  yet  in  its  march  across  the  country 
it  has  adapted  itself,  in  an  emergency,  to  other  kinds,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  cabbage. 

Means  of  averting  its  Injuries.—  These  may  be  considered 
under  3  heads :  (1)  natural  enemies ;  (2)  preventive  meas- 
ures ;  (3)  direct  remedies. 

Fio.  6. 


FIG.  -7. 


Natural  Entmies.-Among  birds,  the  rose-breasted  gros- 
beak often  effectually  clears  a  potato-patch  of  the  pest.  The 


quail  also  devours  it,  and  the  domestic  chicken  has  in  some 
sections  been  used  to  good  advantage.  The  crow  also 
attacks  it.  Among  quad- 
rupeds, there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  skunk 
feeds  upon  it.  Among 
reptiles,  the  toad  finds  the 
insect  to  its  taste.  Among 
spiders,  some  species  of 
the  long-legged  harvest- 
men  or  grandfather 
gray-beards "  feed  upon 
it.  The  only  true  parasite 
known  to  infest  it  is  a 
tachina-fly  belonging  to 
the  Diptera,  and  having 
the  gen.  appearance  of  a 
common  house-fly.  From 
minute,  tough,  ovoid, 
whitish  eggs,  laid  on  the 
Many-banded  Robber:  with  beak  en- back  of  the  thoracic  joints 
larged  at  side,  b.  Colors,  pale  yellow  of  the  Dorynhora  larva, 
and  black.  the  larva?  (white,  footless 

maggots)  of  this  fly  enter  the  body  of  their  victim,  and  are 
carried  into  the  ground  when  it  descends  to  transform. 
Here  they  soon  destroy  their 
host  and  go  through  their  trans- 
formations. Certain  asilus-flies 
pounce  upon  and  suck  out  the 
juices  of  the  beetle.  In  its  own 
T  order  a  number  of  ground- 
beetles,  of  which  the  fiery 
ground-beetle  may  be  taken  as 
>  an  example,  attack  and  devour 
-L  it,  and  several  species  of  lady- 
bird, and  notably  the  conver- 
gent ladybird  and  the  15-spotted 
ladybird,  feed  greedily  on  its 

Ring-banded  Soldier-buq :  a,  eggs.  Among  half -wing  bugs 
mature  bug ;  b,  enlarged  several  species  are  also  very 
antenna;  c.  enlarged  beak,  efficient  in  piercing  the  beetle, 
Colors,  polished  brown  and  and  more  particularly  the  larva, 
yellow.  wjth  their  strong  beaks,  and 

sucking  out  the  vitals,  the  most  common  and  efficient  being 
the  spined  soldier-bug,  the  many-banded  robber,  and  the 
ring-banded  soldier-bug. 

Preventive  Measures.— The  insect  shows  a  preference  for  the 
more  tender-leaved  varieties,  and  such  as  the  white  Neshan- 
nock  are  destroyed  much  quicker  than  the  early  rose  and 
peach-blow,  for  instance.  By  isolating  a  potato-patch  in 
the  midst  of  a  corn-field  or  in  timber,  or  by  surrounding  a 
field  of  the  less-liked  varieties  with  a  few  rows  of  the  kinds 
preferred,  much  will  be  gained  in  the  battle  with  the  pest. 
Sliced  potatoes  dusted  with  Paris  green,  and  laid  upon  the 
ground  where  other  animals  cannot  reach  them,  will  allure 
and  kill  many  beetles  early  in  the  season,  before  planted 
potatoes  sprout ;  and  when  the  tubers  are  planted  a  dress- 
ing of  ashes  and  hen-manure  will  have  the  effect  to  prevent 
the  earth  cracking,  and  to  deter  the  beetle  from  entering 
the  ground,  and  from  attacking  the  young  plants  as  they 
appear  above  the  surface. 

Direct  Remedies^. — Destruction  by  hand  of  the  first  beetles 
and  eggs  appearing  on  the  young  plants  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended.  Numerous  mechanical  means— machines 
used  by  hand,  and  even  by  horse-power—have  been  devised 
to  knock  the  insects  off  the  vines  and  collect  them.  The 
only  cheap  and  effective  way  of  protecting  the  plants  when 
once  the  insect  has  been  allowed  to  unduly  multiply  is  by 
the  use  of  Paris  green.  This  poison  is  now  very  generally 
employed,  either  as  a  powder  with  about  25  parts  of  some 
diluent,  such  as  ashes,  lime,  bran,  or  flour — the  last  the 
best ;  or  in  suspension  at  the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
pure  green  to  3  gals,  of  water,  and  with  a  certain  portion 
of  molasses  or  other  cheap  sticky  substance  to  facilitate 
adhesion. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  reference 
to  the  bogus  Colorado  potato-beetle  (Doryphora  juncta), 
which  closely  resembles  the  species  under  consideration. 
The  illustrations  introduced  will  show  the  prin.  differences ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  in  juncta,  as  compared  with 
W-lineata,  the  eggs  are  paler ;  the  larva  is  paler,  with  but  1 
row  of  lateral  black  dots,  instead  of  2 ;  the  beetle  has  the 

FIG.  9. 


d  third  black  stripes  on  the  elytra  (counting  from 
edge)  joined  at  the  ends,  instead  of  the  third  and 


, 

fourth  ;  the  punctures  of  said  elytra  more  regularly  in  rows, 
and  the  legs  with  pale  instead  of  dark  tarsi,  and  with  a  black 
spot  on  the  thighs.  It  feeds  on  the  nettle,  and  never  touches 
the  cultivated  potato.  [From  oria.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
C.  V.  RILEY,  M.  D.] 
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Potato  Disease  and  Rot.    In  1&4-.J.  and  again  in  1845,  | 
the  potatoes  cultivated  in  the  U.  s..  as  well  as  in  a  great  part  : 
of  Europe,  were  attacked  by  a  violent  disease  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  caused  whole  fields  to  become  black  I 
and  rotten.    The  gen.  direction  of  the  epidemic  was  from  i 
W.  to  E.    The  source  of  the  trouble  was  at  length  found  to  I 
be  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  Moutagne  described  as  Botrylis  ' 
infcstam.    The  disease  has  occurred  several  times  since  1845, 
and  in  fact  it  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  almost  every  damp 
season,  but  never  with  such  severity  as  in  1845.    In  that  yr. 
the  crop  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  in  countries  like  Ire. 
and  X.  s.,  where  the  potato  constituted  an  important  article 
of  diet,  there  was  great  distress.    The  only  other  useful 
plant  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  attacked  by  the  P.  R.  is 
the  tomato.    There  is  no  direct  cure  for  the  disease.    For 
its  production  to  any  very  injurious  extent  a  wet,  rather 
warm  season  is  necessary.    The  leaves  and  stems  of  dis- 
eased plants  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  fungus 
spreading. 

Potato,  Sweet.  See  SWEET  POTATO. 
Potato-Worm,  larva  of  the  HAWK  MOTH  (which  see). 
Potem'kiii  <GRIGORI  AI.EXANDROVITCH),  b.  in  1736  of  a 
family  of  Polish  nobility  on  its  estate  in  the  govt.  of  Smo- 
lensk :  entered  the  Rus.  army,  and  was  ensign  in  the  im- 
perial body-guard  when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Cath- 
arine II.  ;  received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  the 
empress  as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  superseded 
Orloff  as  her  lover.  This  intimacy  seems  to  have  lasted 
only  for  a  couple  of  yrs.,  but  by  a  thousand  petty  tricks  he 
succeeded  in  retaining  his  influence  over  the  empress  to  his 
death  and  vindicating  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Rus. 
polity  Not  onlv  the  empress  herself,  but  foreign  monarch* 
loaded  him  with  honors  and  submitted  to  all  his  whims  ; 


and  as  an  alliance  with  Rus.  at  this  time  began  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  neighboring  states,  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  D.  Oct.  15, 1791. 

Poteiitil'la  [dim.  of  the  Lat.  potens,  "  powerful,"  from 
its  supposed  virtues],  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the 
order  Rosacea?.  There  are  many,  mostly  herbs,  and  quite  a 
number  are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  The  plants  known  as 
cinquefoil,  five-finger,  and  tormentil  belong  to  this  genus. 
They  have  a  highly  astringent  property,  which  is  useful  in 
med.,  and  in  the  Orkneys  and  Lapland  their  roots  have  been 
employed  in  domestic  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Poten'za,  town  of  S.  It.,  prov.  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  near  the  river  Basento,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Xaples  and  Taranto.  This  city  was  founded  by  the 
Lucanians.  It  has  always  been  subject  to  earthquakes,  but 
the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  terrible  shock  occurred 
on  Dec  17,  1857,  when  P.  and  30  or  40  towns  in  the  vicinity 
were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Pop.  20,281. 

Potida-'a,  a  rich  colony  of  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  the  mainland, 
surrendered  to  the  Pers.  on  their  march  into  Gr.,  but  with- 
stood afterward  several  attacks  by  them.  After  the  Per. 
wars  it  became  a  subject  ally  of  Athens,  but  revolted  in 
432  B  c  After  a  siege  of  2  yrs.  it  capitulated,  and  was  partly 
recolonized  by  the  Athenians.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Cassander  founded  a  new  city  here, 

IPoto'mac,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  forming  through  its 
whole  course  the  boundary  between  Md.  and  \  a.  and  \V . 
Ya  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  2  branches,  of  which  the 
N.  rises  in  the  Alleghanies  of  W.  Va.,  and  the  S.  in  the 
Shenandoah  range,  Va.  In  form  it  resembles  a  bow,  is 
nearly  400  m.  in  length,  receives  from  Va.  the  Shenandoah, 
Savage,  and  Monocacy  rivers,  is  an  estuary  6  to  8  m.  wide 
for  100  m.  of  its  lower  course,  and  enters  Chesapeake  Bay 
75  m  from  the  Atlantic.  The  city  of  Wash,  is  upon  its  left 
bank  125m.  above  its  mouth,  to  which  point  the  tide  ascends, 
and  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Above  Wash,  are  sev- 
eral falls.  The  scenery  of  the  upper  P.  is  picturesque  espe- 
ciallv  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Harper  s  Ferry. 
On  its  lower  course  are  the  birthplace  and  former  residence 
of  Washington,  and  it  formed  an  important  strategical  line 
during  the  c.  war.  , 

PotosI,  po-to-see',  city  of  Bolivia,  S.  Amer.,  cap.  of  a 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Cerro  dePp- 
tosi,  at  an  elevation  of  13.350  ft.  above  the  sea.    In  the 
century  it  had  160.000  inhabs.;  now  it  has  22,o80.    The  si 
roundihgs  are  naked  and  barren ;  provisions  must  be  brought 
from  distant  places  and  on  bad  roads.    The  climate  is  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
The  conical  peak  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  16,150  ft.,  and  is  thickly  interwoven  with  veins  of 
pure  silver,  is  now  perfectly  honeycombed  by  the  shai 
gangways,  and  galleries  of  the  works,  more  than  oOOO  mine 
having  been  worked  here.    The  amount  of  silver  and  gold 
which  these  mines  yield  has  decreased  very  much. 

Pots'dam,  city  of  Prus.,  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  at 
confluence  of  the  Ruthe  and  the  Havel,  17m.  S.  W.  of  Berh 
It  is  well  laid  out,  and  finely  built     It  contains  a  military 
and  several  other  educational  and  benevolent .insts.,  lai 
manufactures  of  firearms,  and  a  great  'lul"DeT,  OI  ,ro? 
palaces  and  summer-houses.    It  was  founded  by  tn 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  oi 


times  changed  to  quartzite,  and  at  the  base  is  usually  a 
conglomerate.    From  Potsdam  the  outcrop  of  this  forma- 
tion stretches  westward  to  Lake  Superior,  where  it  forms 
the  Falls  of  the  ste.  Marie  and  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Marquette,  including  the  Pictured  Rocks.    On  the  upper 
Miss,  the  P.  S.  is  thicker  than  at  the  E..  and  is  locally  much 
more  calcareous.   Farther  W.,  in  the  Black  Hills  and  Rocky 
Mis.,  the  P.  S.  has  been  fully  identified  in  many  places. 
There,  as  in  X.  Y.,  it  is  a  red  sandstone,  resting  upon  the 
crystalline  Eozoic  rocks.    In  Mo.  and  Tex.  the  P.  S.  is  found 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  unchanged  sedimentary  series,  rest- 
ing upon  the  Huronian.    In  the  Alleghany  belt  it  extends 
southward  to  Ga.,  and  attains  a  thickness  not  yet  observed 
elsewhere.    In  the  deep  wells  of  St.  Louis  and  Columbus 
,his  rock  is  found  in  its  normal  position  beneath  the  Calcif- 
erous  and  the  great  mass  of  limestones  of  the  Trenton  series. 
This  widely  spread  deposit  is  generally  composed  of  coarse 
materials,  often  a  conglomerate  at  the  base,  sandstones 
ligher  up.    The  sandstones  are  frequently  ripple-marked, 
and  in  some  places  sun-cracked,  showing  that  they  were 
deposited  along  shore-lines  where  they  were  marked  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  were  here  and  there  exposed 
temporarily  to  the  sun  and  wind.   Thus  the  P.  S.  is  a  beach- 
deposit,  formed  by  an  invasion  of  the  sea  which  followed  a 
subsidence  of  the  old  Eozoic  continent.  As  the  sbore-wavrs 
moved  inland,  they  spread  behind  them  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  sea-beach—gravel  and  sand.    This  reached  as  far  as  the 
sea  extended.  When  the  limit  of  submergence  was  reached, 
the  sea  remained  in  undisputed  possession  until  it  had 
spread  over  the  Potsdam  a  mass  of  limestones  1000  to  2000 
ft.  in  thickness.    When  the  Silurian  sea  shallowed  and  re- 
treated, its  organic  deposits  were  mingled  with  the  wash 
from  the  land  carried  down  by  drainage-streams,  and  the 
Hudson  River  group  was  formed.  This  completed  the  Lower 
Silurian  series  of  sediments,  and  brought  this  geological  age 
to  a  close.  •>•  S.  XEWBEHRY. 

Pot'ter  (ALONZO),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  La  Grange,  X.  Y., 
Julv  10,  1800.  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1818 :  became  a  coll.  tutor 
in  1819  •  held  a  math,  professorship  1821-26 ;  took  deacons 
orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1821,  presbyters'  orders  1824;  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1826-31 ;  prof,  of  moral  philos. 
and  vice-pres.  of  Union  Coll.  1831-45 ;  became  bp.  of  Pa.  1845 ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Epis.  Hospital  and  the 
Divinity  School,  Phila.  Author  of  Political  Economy,  Bdlg- 
io,i*PhUos.,e\c.  D.  July  4,  1865. 

Potter  (CHANDLER  EASTMAN),  b.  at  Concord,  V  H.,  Mar 
7  1807  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1831 ;  taught  school,  practised 
law,  served  in  the  State  legislature ;  ed.  the  Manchester 
democrat  1844-48,  the  Farmer'*  Monthly}  mtorltS 
the  Granite  Farmer  1854-55;  wrote  a  hist,  of  Manchester: 
was  an  active  member  of  the  X.  H.  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  pres.  1855-57 ;  wrote  a  Military  Hist.  of^.  1 1., 

etpotterU<CLARK90N  XOTT),  son  of  Bp.  Alonzo  Potter,  b  at 
Schenectady  X  Y.,  Apr.  25, 1824.  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1842, 
and  at  iS'elaer  Inst.,  Troy,  as  civil  engineer  1843 ;  became 
a  surveyor  in  Wis.;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  State;  commenced  Practice  m  Xew  \ork  184,  , 
M  C  1871-75  and  1877-79.  D.  Jan.  23, 1882. 

Potter  ELIPHALET  XOTT),  D.  D.,  LL.D  son  of  Bp.  Alonzo 
Potter  and  grandson  of  Pres.  Xott,  b.  at  Schenectady.  N .  "i .. 
Sept  201836  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1861 :  studied  theol.;  took 
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.,  JR.),  his  son,  b.  at  Kings- 


flfetorw  of  Xairagansett  and  Paper  Money  tn  E.  I.    D.  Api 


o.,  X.  Y,  on  R.  R  and  Racket 
River,  which  affords  fine  water-power,  22  m.  E%  of  °gd  ens- 
burg;  noted  for  its  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone  ot  a 
geological  formation  which  has  taken  its  name  .from  this 
town  ;  has  a  State  normal  school  The  densely  "™<\eti 


a      8URR  Same  given  to  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  in  the  c  as  siflca  lonof 
the  X.  Y.  geols.    It  was  derived  from  the  town  of  Potsdam 
«;t  T  iwrenop  co    X  Y     In  this  region  the  P.  S.  is  ** 
Sickness  andC°s  mainly  a  red  or  yellow  sandstone,  some- 


ar  s 

ar.     ii»   K  {   remarkably  fine. 

u.    The  bn-ir  ID  m 


till  the2d  century  A.  u.         e      -  e  an(J 

but  was  superseded  about  .the  bU  i  cem  ur>  e 

dull  green.    The  art  of  P.  was  «     t  IK  iv  «  >  baked  red 
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pressed  with  a  stylus  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  char- 
acters Bricks  of  the  same  material  were  also  used  and 
inscribed  in  the  same  manner,  and  some  of  these  are  as  old 
as  B  c  aoOO  The  vessels  of  these  people  resembled  those 
of  the'  Egyptians,  except  that  the  forms  were  more  elegant 
and  the  sides  thinner.  They  also  at  an  early  period  had  a 
faience  of  glazed  ware  of  various  colors  with  a  lead  glaze, 
employed  for  bricks,  architectural  ornaments,  and  vessels. 
Blue  was  a  favorite  color,  as  in  Egypt,  and  the  bricks  had 
sometimes  pictures  in  outline  on  them.  This  was  con- 
tinued in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  after  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  large  coffins  with  oval  covers  ot 
the  Sassanian  epoch,  as  late  as  the  1st  century  A.  D.,  have 
been  found  extensively  used  in  the  cemeteries  of  Warka 
and  Mugeyer. 

Among  the  Grs.  the  invention  of  the  potter's  art  was  as 
old  as  Homer.  Kiln-dried  bricks  were  used  in  the  palace 
of  Croesus.  Several  architectural  members  of  buildings 
were  also  made  of  terra-cotta  stamped  by  moulds,  and 
statues  of  life-size  were  occasionally  made  of  the  same 
material  about  the  4th  century  B.  c.  Objects  to  affix  to 
other  emblemata,  and  a  great  number  of  small  terra-cotta 
figurines,  hollow  internally,  were  made  throughout  Gr.  and 
Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period  to  the  2d  century  A.  D. 
These  were  colored  white  with  a  coating  of  lime  (leiikoma) 
and  gaudily  painted.  Lamps,  lychni,  with  subjects  in  relief 
on  the  upper  surface  and  with  the  maker's  name  beneath  ; 
dolls  with  movable  limbs  (neurospasta) ;  cones  or  weights  ; 
whorls  or  conical  bracts,  and  some  few  smaller  objects, 
were  made  of  terra-cotta.  But  the  prin.  product  of  the  Gr. 
potter  was  vases,  made  on  the  horizontal  table  or  wheel. 
They  are  amp/toreis,  or  amphoras,  and  used  as  casks,  and 
came  extensively  into  use  about  the  2d  century  B.  c.  Some  of 
these  vases  are  of  the  oldest  date  of  the  pre-historic  period 
of  Gr.  Other  vases  of  the  same  material,  made  for  pur- 
poses purely  sepulchral,  were  covered  with  a  similar  coat- 
ing, painted  and  in  part  gilded.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  so  called  painted  (or  rather  glazed)  vases  found  in  the 
sepulchres  of  all  Gr.  sites  and  in  Etruria.  The  glazed  bands 
and  geometric  ornaments  were  at  first  accompanied  by 
small  figures  of  animals  ;  human  figures  were  subsequently 
introduced.  These  figures  were  traced  on  the  moist  clay 
by  an  incised  or  dotted  line,  and  the  colors  laid  on  with  a 
brush  ;  a  second  color  was  applied  in  the  accessories  over 
the  black  color  of  the  figures,  and  incisions  were  made 
through  the  dark  color  of  the  face  and  limbs  to  indicate  the 
details.  The  dark  color  of  these  early  vases  was  manga- 
nese—the flat,  superposed  pipe-clay,  oxides  of  iron  and 
copper,  and  ochres.  The  clay  of  Corinth  was  straw-color, 
that  of  Athens  fawn,  but  a  warm  red  came  into  use  as  the 
art  advanced.  The  whole  vase,  except  the  flat  tints,  was 
covered  with  a  silicious  glaze.  These  vases  with  black 
figures  seem  to  have  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  about  the  4th 
century  B.  c.,  after  which  by  degrees  the  figures  were  left 
the  color  of  the  clay,  and  instead  of  incisions  lines  drawn 
by  the  pencil  filled  up  the  details ;  the  background  was 
colored  black :  and  the  art  which  had  reached  its  apogee 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th,  gradually  changed  in  style 
from  the  chaste  and  pure  to  the  florid  and  voluptuous 
about  the  3d  century  B.  c.,  becoming  at  last  extinct  as  the 
states  of  Gr.  declined  and  metallic  vases  superseded  those 
of  clay.  The  Etruscans  worked  in  terra-cotta  like  the  Grs., 
their  best  products  being  statues  ;  they  produced  a  peculiar 
ware  of  brown  color  with  rude  ornaments,  and  a  soft  black 
ware  moulded  with  ornaments  and  figures  in  coarse  style. 

The  Roms.  made  great  use  of  flat  bricks  (laterea)  and  tiles 
(teffulce),  like  bricks,  but  with  flanges  for  roofs,  covered  by 
a  semi-cylindricaj  tile  (imbrex)  at  the  joint.  These  were  em- 
ployed for  buildings,  walls,  and  graves.  The  tiles,  as  well 
as  other  architectural  members  and  ornaments,  were  made 
of  a  fine  compact  clay  of  red  color.  Statues,  figurines, 
lamps  with  bas-reliefs  of  different  subjects  and  names  of 
makers,  vases,  or  casks  of  huge  size  (dolia),  and  other  ves- 
sels for  domestic  use,  especially  amphorae  and  phials,  were 
aleo  produced  by  the  potteries.  But  the  best  ware  of  the 
first  2  centuries  A.  D.  was  the  so  called  Samian,  made  of  a 
red  sealing-wax  color  and  appearance  throughout,  with 
subjects  stamped  in  relief. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  the  inhabs.  of 
Europe  made  at  the  early  or  pre-historic  period  hand-made 
vases  of  a  rude,  friable,  imperfectly  baked  brown-ware. 
The  use  of  unglazed  P.  and  terra-cotta  declined  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  Europe,  and  did  not  revive  till  the  14th  century 
Great  jars,  water-bottles,  and  some  other  vessels  have  been 
made  from  that  period  to  the  present  day  in  the  W.  and 
E.,  the  earthenware  being  of  a  harder  texture  ;  and  about 
the  14th  century  a  glazed  earthenware,  consisting  principal- 
ly of  jugs  covered  with  a  green  glaze,  came  also  into  use 
The  conquest  of  Majorca  (1155)  is  thought  to  have  intro- 
duced metallic  glazes,  and  a  new  departure  took  place 
about  1415,  when  Lucca  della  Robbia  employed  them  for 
architectural  ornaments.  A  century  later  the  majolica- 
ware  was  used  for  plates,  jars,  and  other  objects  of  luxury 
painted  with  gay  colors  from  designs  by  Raphael,  Marc 
Antonio,  and  others.  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Faenza,  Forli  and 
Rimini  were  the  chief  sites  of  this  P.,  which  flourished  in 
It.  till  the  18th  century.  In  Fr.  it  was  surpassed  by  the  pot- 
ter Palissy  about  1550,  who  produced  dishes  and  objects 
with  animals  in  relief  of  a  hard  gray  paste  covered  with 
a  fine  enamel,  and  by  the  so  called  Henry  II.  ware  made 
of  pipe-clay,  with  various  colors  finely  glazed.  Ger  also 
made  majolica  and  glazed  wares  at  the  same  time,  and  Hoi 
the  delftware  imitated  from  the  Chi.,  and  stoneware  bot- 
tles for  wine  and  tankards  glazed  by  salt  and  ornamented 
with  reliefs  produced  by  a  mould. 

In  Eng.,  except  the  rudely  glazed  pitchers,  the  prin.  prod- 
uce of  the  potteries  was  the  so  called  Norman  tiles,  used 
for  the  floors  and  other  parts  of  religious  edifices.  They 
were  made  of  red  clay,  with  white  or  yellow  devices  of  a 
floral  or  architectural  character,  and  glazed.  Improvements 


ill  the  Eng.  potteries  were  caused  by  the  introducl  ion  of  But. 
potters  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
flint  and  more  suitable  materials ;  but  the  great  improver 
was  Wedgwood,  who  invented  several  improved  wares,  as 
well  as  terra-cottas,  and  whose  small  objects  in  relief,  with 
designs  by  the  sculptor  Flaxman,  elevated  the  beauty  of  the 
production,  especially  by  his  works  in  biscuit,  used  for  ob- 
jects of  virtu.  Great  improvements  were  made  by  Spode 
about  1800  in  the  production  of  soft  porcelain  by  the  intro- 
duction of  feldspar,  borax,  and  bone.  The  introduction  of 
Chi.  porcelain  gradually  effected  a  revolution  in  the  Euro- 
pean potteries.  The  invention  of  P.  is  attributed  by  the 
Chi.  to  Hwang-te,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  2700.  Porcelain  was 
not  made  in  Chi.  till  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty,  about 
B.  c.  185,  when  it  was  invented  at  Sinping,  and  about  A.  D. 
538  the  celebrated  potteries  at  Kingtechin,  consisting  of 
3000  furnaces  and  56  establishments,  were  established. 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  porcelain  manufacture  into 
Japan  is  not  exactly  known.  But  A.  n.  662  a  Booddhist 
monk  introduced  translucent  porcelain  into  Japan,  and  it 
came  to  Europe  in  the  16th  century.  The  Japanese  porce- 
lain is  whiter,  of  finer  quality,  and  more  beautifully  color- 
ed than  the  Chi. 

In  1709  Bottcher,  a  chemist  of  Berlin  who  had  fled  to  Sax., 
produced  a  perfect  white  porcelain  at  Meissen,  near  Dres- 
Fio.  1.  den,    from    the    kaolin 

found  at  Aue  in  the 
Erzgebirge.  At  Vienna 
in  A.  D.  1720  an  establish- 
ment was  founded,  and 
has  been  followed  by 
others  at  Carlsbad  and 
Prague.  Others  appear- 
ed in  1755  at  Franken- 
thalj  and  a  private  por- 
celain manufactory  at 
Berlin  in  1751.  In  Fr., 
although  soft  porcelain 
was  attained  in  1695, 
and  the  manufactory  of 
Sevres  established  in 
1756,  the  requisite  kao- 
lin and  pihtuntsze  were 
Proto-Samian  cup,  with  an  Amazono-  not  discovered  till  1768 
machia  in  relief,  from  Athens.  an(j  soft  porcelain  con- 

tinued till  1804.  Other  places  in  Fr.  also  manufactured  this 
ware,  but  that  of  Sevres  was  always  pre-eminent  for  ele- 
gance of  shape,  beauty  of  color,  and  the  painting.  In  Eng. 
soft  porcelain  was  first  produced  at  Bow  in  the  18th  century, 
and  at  Chelsea  at  the  close  of  the  17th,  but  it  was  not  till 
Fr.  and  Ger.  artists  had  been  procured  that  the  Chelsea  ware 
attained  that  beauty  of  form  and  painting  for  which  it  is 
distinguished. 

In  the  U.  S.  attempts  were  made  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury to  establish  works  for  the  production  of  porcelain  and 
P.— one  in  N.  J.  in  1816,  others  at  Phila.,  abandoned  in  1836. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  extensive  fire-brick  and  terra-cotta 
works ;  Jersey  City  manufactures  glazed  red  and  white 
granite  ware  and  a  good  porcelain  ;  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
has  large  porcelain  works ;  and  E.  Liverpool,  O..  produces 
fine  stoneware. 

P.  and  porcelain  are  divided  into  soft  P.,  fine  earthenware, 
stone  or  granite  ware,  and  porcelain.  The  soft  porcelain  is 
distinguished  by  fusing  at  a  lower  temperature.  At  all 
times  the  pride  of  the  potters  has  recorded  their  names 
upon  their  productions.  Thousands  of  these  names  and  de- 
vices occur,  and  require  a  special  knowledge  to  refer  the 
pieces  to  their  exact  place  and  period.  [Fiom  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  8.  BIECH,  LL.D.] 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  Manufacture  [Earthen- 
ware, Stoneivare,  Ceramics  ;  Ger.  PorzeUan  Stein-gut,  Topferei  ; 
Fr.  potterie}.  The  peculiar  properties  of  clay  and  it's  gen. 
distribution  have  made  it  the  most  available  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  useful  and  ornamental  vessels  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  Clay  is  the  product  of  the  disinte- 
gration or  weathering  of  silicious  rocks.  Feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  etc.,  are  silicates  of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the  crystalline 
rocks  associated  with  grains  of  quartz.  By  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  they  are  decom- 
posed ;  the  alumina  retains  a  certain  proportion  of  the  silica, 
combines  water,  and  becomes  clay,  while  the  other  bases 
are  removed  more  or  less  completely  either  as  soluble  sili- 
cates (potash  and  soda)  or  as  soluble  bicarbonates,  etc.  (lime, 
magnesia,  etc.).  The  immediate  effect  of  this  decomposi- 
tion is  the  conversion  of  the  firm  rock  into  a  soft  mass  of 
clay  (more  or  less  firm)  and  of  quartz-sand.  By  the  action 
of  water  this_  mass  is  finally  separated  into  sand,  which, 
owing  to  its  size,  is  deposited  while  the  water  is  still  in  mo- 
tion, and  clay,  which  is  held  in  suspension  until  the  water 
becomes  quiet,  when  it  is  deposited  in  beds.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  original  rocks, 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  the  decomposition  and  separa- 
tion has  proceeded,  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the  com- 
position, and  consequently  in  the  quality,  of  the  resulting 
clays.  The  chief  and  characteristic  constituent  of  all  clays 
is  the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  called  kaolinite.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fine  quartz-sand,  a  little  silicic  hydrate  or  alkaline  silicate, 
variable  proportions  of  undecomposed  feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende, etc.,  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  organic  mat- 
ter, etc.  Clay  occurs  in  soft  masses.  It  is  plastic  when  wet. 
It  concretes  into  a  hard  mass  on  drying,  and  after  baking^  is 
often  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  If  it  contains 
little  beside  pure  clay  (kaolinite)  and  silica  (sand),  it  is  in- 
fusible at  a  white  heat,  but  the  presence  of  undecomposed 
silicates,  feldspar,  etc.,  or  of  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  etc.,  renders  it  more  fusible.  Oxide  of  iron,  if  pres- 
ent to  any  extent,  causes  it  to  become  red  on  baking.  The 
pure,  highly  plastic  clays  are  liable  to  crack  in  drying  and 
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to  lose  their  shape.    This  is  counteracted  by  adding  sand.  I 
To  prevent  distortion  in  firing,  hard-burned  stoneware  is 
ground  to  powder  and  incorporated  with  the  clay.    A  fusi-  j 
Die  and  a  refractory  clay  when  baked  together  form  a  mass 
which  is  no  longer  porous  (stoneware).   The  clays  employed 
in  ceramic  manufacture  are— (1)  Refractory  clays,  as  kaolin 
or  porcelain  clay,  fire-clay,  pipe-clay,  etc. ;  (2)  fusible  clays, 
as  potter's  clay,  loam,  or  brick-clay,  etc. :  (3)  calcareous  ' 
clays  or  marls :  (4)  ferruginous  clays,  as  ochre,  reddle,  etc.  ' 

Kaolin,  or  Porcelain  Earth,  is  white,  with  often  a  yellow- 
ish tint.  It  is  meagre  to  the  touch,  burns  white,  and  is  in- 
fusible in  the  porcelain  furnace.  It  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  crystalline  rocks— granites,  porphyries,  etc.  Its 
chief  localities  are  (1)  Bavaria:  Aschaffenburg,  Stolberg, 
Diendorf,  Oberedsdorf ;  (2)  Prus. :  Mori  and  Trotha,  near 
Halle  (material  for  Berlin  porcelain  manufacture) ;  (3)  Sax. : 
Schneeberg,  Mionia ;  (4)  Hungary :  Brenditz,  Carlsbad,  Prinz- 
dorf  •  (5)  Fr. :  St.  Yrieux,  near  Limoges :  (6)  Eng. :  St.  Anstel. 
in  Cornwall ;  (7)  Chi. ;  (8)  Japan ;  (9)  U.  S. :  Brandon,  Vt. : 
New  Castle  and  Wilmington,  Del. :  Jacksonville,  Ala. ;  Edge- 
field,  S.  C. :  Augusta,  Ga.,  etc. 

Fire-day  is  one  of  the  most  refractory  varieties.  It  is  used 
for  crucibles,  gas-retorts,  stove-linings,  and  fire-bricks.  It 
is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  immediately  under  the 
coal-beds,  whence  it  is  called  the  wider  day. 

Pipe-day,  Potter's  Clay,  Plastic  Clay,  compact,  smooth, 
even  unctuous  to  the  touch  :  may  be  polished  by  the  finger 
when  dry.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  adheres  strong- 
ly to  the  tongue,  forms  a  tenacious  paste  with  water ;  infu- 
sible in  the  porcelain  furnace,  but  acquires  great  solidity  in 
firing,  which  distinguishes  it  from  common  clays  used  for 
coarse  earthenware.  Some  varieties  burn  white,  some  red. 
It  is  used  for  fine  stoneware.  Such  clay  is  abundant  at 
Hackensack  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  E.  Liverpool,  O.,  etc. 

Ordinary  Potter's  Clay  is  very  plastic,  but  contains  such 
quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  etc.  as  to  cause  it  to  fuse  at 
high  temperatures,  and  generally  to  burn  dark-red.  It 
abounds  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  and  many  other  places. 

Dorsetshire  Blue  Clay  is  a  fusible  clay  which  burns  white : 
it  is  abundant  at  Wareham.  The  Glasgow  red  or  brown 
clay  is  a  fusible  clay  much  prized  for  common  black  ware, 
flower-pots,  etc. 

Common  Clay,  or  Loam,  is  an  impure  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand  generally  containing  sufficient  iron  to  burn  red.  It  is 
found  at  the  surface,  occurs  almost  everywhere,  and  is  used 
for  bricks,  drain-tile,  and  coarse  pottery.  Beds  occur  in 
some  of  the  W.  States  which  are  so  free  from  iron  that  they 
burn  to  a  cream  color ;  the  Milwaukee  bricks  are  notably 
of  this  character. 

Marls  are  clays  containing  considerable  quantities  of  car- 
bonate 01  lime.  In  water  they  fall  to  powder,  and  form  a 
non-adhesive  pasty  mass.  They  fuse  easily. 


stant  revolution  of  the  wheel  easily  allows  of  the  moulder 
obtaining  a  perfectly  cylindrical  form.  By  thus  humoring 
the  clay,  elongating  the  vessel,  again  depressing  it.  widen- 
ing it,  and  by  continued  manipulation  in  this  manner,  the 
most  exquisite  shapes  are  produced.  To  form  the  ridges 
or  sharp  edges  of  the  vessel  a  small  piece  of  iron,  a  strip  of 
horn  or  wood,  termed  a  bridge,  is  used.  The  perfectly 
formed  vessel  is  cut  away  from  the  wheel  by  a  piece  01 
brass  wire/'  The  mould  is  taken  from  the  original  article 
in  parts,  which  are  made  to  fit  together  accurately.  The 
wet,  plastic  mass  is  made  to  fill  all  the  indentations  ac- 
curately, and  when  it  has  stood  lon^  enough  to  enable  the 
porous  mould  to  absorb  enough  moisture  from  it  to  make 
it  firm,  the  mould  is  opened  and  the  article  released.  For 
cups,  plates,  saucers,  etc.  the  plaster  form  is  placed  on  the 
wheel.  The  mass  is  rolled  out  into  a  sheet,  pressed  upon 
the  mould,  the  wheel  set  in  motion,  and  a  brass  knife,  cut 
to  the  exterior  form  of  the  plate  or  saucer,  or  the  interior 
form  of  the  cup,  is  held  against  the  mass  as  it  revolves,  and 
the  surface  scraped  TO  the  desired  form.  The  handles  for 
the  cups  are  made  in  separate  moulds  and  attached  by 
moistening  the  surfaces.  Many  articles,  such  as  pitchers, 
busts,  etc.,  are  cast  in  plaster  moulds.  The  mass  is  thinned 
with  water  to  a  thick  cream.  The  mould  is  filled  with  this. 
and  allowed  to  stand  till  by  the  absorption  of  water  it  is 
lined  with  a  firm  layer  of  the  mass  of  sufficient  thickness. 
The  still  fluid  mass  within  is  then  poured  out,  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  mass  is  firm,  when  the  mould  is 
opened.  When  all  the  parts  have  been  combined,  and  the 
article  has  been  finished  with  tools,  it  is  left  to  dry. 
*  Firing.— The  next  step  is  the  firing  or  baking  of  the  ware. 
In  order  to  protect  it  from  ashes  and  smoke,  it  is  carefully 
inclosed  in  fire-clay  vessels  called  seqgars.  These  seggars  are 
piled  one  upon  another  in  columns  in  the  kiln  or  oven,  which 
is  a  large  circular  reverberatory  furnace  with  3  chambers, 
one  above  the  other,  and  5  fires  around  the  outside.  Heat 
is  applied  gradually  at  first,  but  is  finally  carried  to  a  strong 
red.  This  high  temperature  is  maintained  for  17  or  18 
hours,  when  the  kiln  is  opened  and  allowed  to  cool  gradu- 
ally for  3  or  4  days.  The  seggars  are  then  removed  and  the 
ware  taken  out. 

Glazing.—  In  some  establishments  the  green  ware  is  coated 
!  with  the  glaze  before  the  first  firing :  in  others  the  green 
ware  is  first  baked  to  bixcuit,  the  glaze  applied,  and  fused  by 
a  second  firing.  Some  articles,  statues,  vases,  etc.,  are  not 
glazed,  but  are  sold  as  bifcmt.  The  glaze  for  porcelain  is 
made  to  resemble  the  mass  of  the  ware  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, except  that  is  must  be  more  fusible. 

Decorating  the  porcelain  is  accomplished  by  applying  me- 
tallic  oxides  mixed  with  a  suitable  flux,  as  a  silicate  or 
borate,  or  both  together.  The  colors  are  therefore  colored 
glasses,  which  are  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  oil  of 
lavender,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  rm-~  u — '— '"  "' 


ash-alumina  silicate,  prepared  without  clay,  and  conseque 
ly  not  properly  a  clay  ware ;  containing  lead,  and  glazed 
with  lead;  (b)  Eng.  tender  porcelain,  ironstone  china.    The 
mass  pipe-clay,  with  flux  of  gypsum  and  bone-ash.    Glaze 
clay,  chalk,  borax,  and  oxide  of  lead. 

II  STONEWARE.  —  Mass  dense,  hard,  not  scratched  by 
knife  sonorous,  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  showing  incip- 
ient fusion,  scarcely  translucent  on  the  edges,  white  or  col- 
ored (3)  Fine  Stoneware,  Granite  Ware,  Firestone  Ware.— 
Mass  white  or  colored,  composed  of  plastic  pipe-clay  and 
kaolin,  with  flux  of  feldspar  (Cornish  stone).  Glazed  or 
not-  glaze  often  contains  lead.  (4)  Common,  Sionezcare.— 
Mass  reddish-gray  or  bluish,  generally  without  glaze  or  with 
a  salt  glaze. 


jntttie,  &{.<.'.  —  -jiucsa   jivu    uuin_n»**,  M*..WJ"        ^TJjCi        *       i  ;  «•!• 

porous,  and  open,  little  sonorous,  opaque,  fusible  at  a  nun 
temperature;  sometimes  glazed.  (9)  Fire-brick  Crucible*, 
Etc.-Mass  difficultly  fusible,  or  infusible  ;  not  glazed. 

Hard  Porcelain  was  made  by  the  Chi.  and  Japanese  long 
before  the  Chr.  era.  Chi.  porcelain  was  first  imitated 
Fr  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  in  1695.  The  manufacture 
of  'real  china  was  invented  in  Ger.  by  Bottcher  in  1,09. 
The  process  was  guarded  as  a  great  secret,  but  it  finally  be- 
came known,  and  was  established  in  1720  in  \  lenna,  1751 


, 

Berlin,  1755  at  Nymphenburg  near  Munich,  17W  at  bt. 
burg,  and  in  1765,  after  the  discovery  of  kaolin  at  bt.  i  rieux 
it  was  substituted  for  the  tender  porcelain  at  Sevres 

ex- 


hard porcelain  is  composed  of  kaolin,  quartz  to  preye^t  ex- 
cessive shrinkage  on  drying,  and  a  flux  (to  fuse  am»  bra* 
the  whole  together)  which  consists  of  feldspar  or  'SW^f- 
Formir^.-V>hen  the  mass  is  ready,  it  is  formed  either  • 
the  potter's  wheel  or  in  moulds.    ••The  potter's  .wheel  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  iron  axis,  on  which  is  a  horizontal  disK, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  feet  of  the  operator  cm  a 
lower  disk  or  by  steam.    A  lump  of  the  plastic  mass  is 
placed  upon  the  wheel,  the  thumb  being  placed     n  t  he 
centre  of  the  lump  and  pressed  downward  ;.»  hollow  is  thi  s 
formed,  which  is  widened  or  the  walls  continued  yertit 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be  made.    The  c 


complete  absence  of  clay.  It  possessed  so  little  cohes  on 
that  it  could  not  be  worked  at  all  till  it  received  an  addition 
of  12  per  cent,  of  soap  and  glue  or  gum-tragacanth  and 
then  onlv  by  pressing  in  plaster  moulds,  not  on  the  po 
wheel.  After  moulding,  the  articles  were  dried. .and  finished 
on  the  lathe  with  iron  tools.  The  firing  >**«£  **°m  7*  to 
100  hours  and  was  a  very  delicate  operation.  Owing  to  the 
fusible  nature  of  the  mass,  the  articles  had  to  be  supported 
at  all  points  to  prevent  their  losing  their  form. 

The  glaze  or  enamel  was  a  kind  of  crystal  or  flint  glass. 
The  fused  mass  was  ground  fine,  and  diffused  in  water, 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
\s  the  biscuit-ware  was  not  porous  enough  . 
glaze  by  immersion,  it  was  necessary  to.  pour  the  slip  over 
ft  The  articles  were  then  baked  again  fur  30  hours  in 
separate  seggars,  but  without  supports,  in  the  upper  cham 
her  of  the  kiln,  which  was  not  hot  enough  to  soften  the 
bodv  of  the  ware.  As  the  first  glaze  was  not  very  equal, 
n  was  necess^y  to  apply  a  second  and  return  the  pieces 
-he  kiln  a  third  time.  For  decorating  this  ware  the  u 
required  careful  and  peculiar  preparation  and  use^ 
'nnVuh  Tender  Porcelain,  or  Ironstone  China,  is  man 
ffl I  exe] usivelv  in  Eng..  where  hard  porcelain  _eann_ 
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(3)  granite  or  "  Comisn  st  l^f  V7QnV  flhitV  •  (Mbone- 


is  sometimes  used  to  dimini 
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in  the  slip,  the  mass 
ThebeParian 


dense. 

cling  to  the 
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tongue.  It  is  entirely  opaque  :  is  either  white  or  colored. 
It  may  be  made  entirely  of  plastic  clays,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  commoner  kinds,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these,  with  fluxing 
materials,  as  kaolin,  quartz,  feldspar,  etc..  as  in  the  case  of 
finer  vai-ieties,  such  as  granite  ware.  Wedgwood,  etc.  It 
may  be  unglazed,  or  glazed  with  a  borax-and-lead  glaze, 
or  merely  a  salt  glaze.  Stoneware  gradually  passes  into 
earthenware,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  division  between  the  2  classes  of  ware.  Semi-fusion 
and  an  absence  of  porosity  are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  stoneware. 

fine  Stoneware,  Granite  Ware.— The  materials  generally 
employed  in  Eng.  are  (1)  plastic  clay  (blue) ;  (2)  kaolin, 
Cornish  china  clay  :  (3)  flint ;  (4)  Cornish  stone,  pegmatite, 
feldspar,  with  some  quartz.  For  colored  bodies  metallic 
oxides  are  added  to  the  mass :  (1)  for  sage,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium and  cobalt :  (2)  for  drab,  15  per  cent,  of  common  marl 
and  a  little  oxide  of  nickel ;  (3)  for  dove-color,  1  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  manganese  and  Y\  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  For 
Amer.  (New  York)  granite  or  ironstone  the  mixture  con- 
sists of  (1)  plastic  blue  clay  from  Woodbridge,  N.  J. ;  (2) 
kaolin  from  Spring  Garden  or  elsewhere ;  (3)  quartz  from 
Middletown,  Conn. ;  (4)  feldspar  from  the  same  locality. 
These  are  ground  up  with  water  to  slips  till  one  pint  of 
each  weighs  as  follows  :  plastic  clay,  24  ounces ;  kaolin,  26 
ounces  ;  quartz,  32  ounces  ;  feldspar,  32  ounces.  These  are 
mixed  and  evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence.  The 
pieces  are  formed  either  on  the  wheel  or  in  plaster  moulds 
by  moulding  on  the  wheel,  pressing,  or  casting.  The  ware 
is  fired  in  seggars,  either  in  a  porcelain  kiln  or  in  simpler 
kilns,  horizontal  or  vertical. 

Wedgwood  Ware  includes  a  variety  of  fine  stonewares, 
mostly  unglazed,  which  were  introduced  by  Wedgwood. 
They  are  known  as  jasper,  onyx,  agate,  phorphyry_,  terra- 
cotta, basalt,  etc.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  composition  of 
the  mass,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  exquisite  finish 
and  delicacv  of  detail.  Jasper  or  onyx  ware  consists  of  a 
porcelain-like  mass,  either  white  or  colored  throughout 
with  metallic  oxides.  By  a  combination  of  white  on  a  col- 
ored ground  the  most  beautiful  cameos,  medallion  portraits, 
etc.,  are  produced. 

Encaustic  Painting  was  introduced  by  Wedgwood  as  a 
revival  of  the  work  of  the  anc.  Etruscans,  whose  ware 
has  not  the  glossy  lustre  of  enamels  or  vitrifiable  colors. 

Earthenware  includes  those  varieties  of  P.  which  present 
an  open,  porous  body,  which  is  opaque,  little  sonorous,  and 
generally  pretty  hard.  It  is  sometimes  unglazed  for  water- 
coolers,  crucibles,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  but  its  porosity  makes 
it  necessary  to  gjaze  it  for  holding  liquids,  and  by  glazing 
and  decoration  it  can  be  made  very  beautiful.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  manufacture  are  (1)  the  use  of  clay  and  flint 
without  any  flux,  or  of  clays  alone  ;  and  (2)  firing  at  a  tem- 
perature so  low  as  to  preclude  the  fusion  of  any  of  the  con- 
stituents. The  glaze  must  necessarily  be  very  fusible.  This 
ware  includes  the  fine  Eng.  ware,  Dut.  or  delftware,  the 
majolica  or  faience,  ordinary  P.,  terra-cotta,  bricks,  tiles, 
crucibles,  etc. 

Fine^  Earthenware  is  largely  manufactured  in  Eng.,  the 
materials  being  the  same  as  those  for  fine  stoneware :  (1) 
blue  plastic  clay ;  (2)  kaolin,  Cornish  china  clay  ;  (3)  flint ; 
and  (4)  feldspar,  Cornish  stone.  These  2  wares  pass  into 
each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  the  earthenware  being 
distinguished  by  a  smaller  percentage  of  feldspar,  Cornish 
stone,  and  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  firing. 

Lacquered  Wares,  called  also  terralite  and  siderolite,  are 
intermediate  between  fine  and  common  stoneware,  have  no 
glaze,  but  a  strong  surface-color  of  varnish  or  lacquer.  The 
color  is  mixed  with  varnish  and  applied  to  the  baKed  ware, 
which  is  then  heated  in  a  slow  oven  to  fix  the  surface.  An- 
other fine  stoneware  is  known  as  lava,  and  extensively 
manufactured  in  Ger.  The  mass  is  plastic,  and  is  often 
made  into  baskets  in  imitation  of  willow  wicker-work. 

Common  Stoneware  is  made  of  certain  plastic  clays  without 
the  addition  of  any  fluxing  materials.  The  ware  is  semi- 
fused ;  the  color  is  generally  gray.  The  clay  is  merely 
kneaded  in  the  pug-mill  and  worked  by  hand.  Much  of  this 
ware  is  formed  on  the  wheel ;  large  vessels  for  chemical 
works,  etc.  are  moulded.  An  agreeable  color  is  often  pro- 
duced by  a  wash  of  ferruginous  clay  or  ochre.  For  firing, 
horizontal  kilns  or  furnaces  are  used,  with  no  seggars  The 
mass  being  vitreous,  glaze  is  unnecessary. 

Clay  Pipes  are  made  from  extremely  plastic  clay,  free  from 
oxide  of  iron  and  lime.  The  ends  are  sometimes  glazed  to 
prevent  adhesion  to  the  lips.  The  glaze  is  composed  of  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  tin,  with  sand,  salt,  and  soda-ash 

Demware,  Majolica,  Faience,  are  soft,  porous,  opaque 
earthenwares  coated  with  an  opaque  enamel,  the  colors 
applied  to  the  enamel  by  the  brush,  or  by  printing  and  trans- 
fer, and  the  ware  subjected  to  a  third  firing  in  the  muffle. 
The  materials  are  plastic  clay,  calcareous  clays,  and  quartz- 
sand.  The  mass  is  very  plastic,  easily  formed  on  the  wheel, 
and,  if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  fuses 

Common  Ear  tinware,  or  Pottery,  is  earthy,  very  porous 
soft  colored,  and  easy  of  fusion.  It  is  made  of  common 
plastic  clays  with,  when  necessary,  an  addition  of  sand  or 
refuse  fire -brick  or  anthracite  coal -ashes.  The  glaze  is 
generally  obtained  by  applying  red  lead  or  galenl  to  the 
green  ware  and  firing  only  once.  The  ware  is  formed  on 

iSdnS*  £  ma  e» i !? ffla^' opaque  oxide  of  tin  is  often 

added,  and  other  metallic  oxides  for  colors.  As  articles  of 
food  kept  in  such  vessels  are  liable  to  become  poisonous  bv 

f™  iTi?ff  tlie  1(^d'  a  Klaze  free  from  lead  may  be  Prepared 
from  100  parts  of  borax,  50  of  feldspar,  and  50  of  loam  Terra- 
cotta  is  a  variety  of  earthenware.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  pre- 
pared from  common  clays.  Fire-brick,  stove-linings,  and 
crucibles  are  made  from  very  refractory  clays,  free  from 
iron,  etc.  Fragments  of  burned  bricks  are  always  added 

Statistics.  —  P.  is  manufactured  in  all  countries  Hard 
porcelain  is  made  at  the  imperial  factory  at  Berlin,  the  royal 
works  at  Meissen,  Nymphenberg,  Sevres,  and  largely  at 


private  establishments  in  Ger.,  and  especially  at  Llmoge* 
in  Fr.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  manufactured  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I. 
Tender  porcelain  is  largely  manufactured  in  Eng.  Granite 
ware,  Wedgwood,  Parian,  and  other  varieties  of  fine  stone- 
ware and  of  fine  earthenware,  faience,  and  majolica  are 
most  extensively  made  in  Eng.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  E.  Liv- 
erpool, O.,  are  the  seats  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  U.  S. 
These  wares  are  also  largely  manufactured  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Phila.,  Baltimore,  Cm., 
O..  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Potts  (STACY  GARDNER),  b.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1800; 
edited  the  Emporium  newspaper  1821,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1827,  member  of  the  legislature  1828-29,  clerk  of  the  N.  J. 
court  of  chancery  1831-41,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1852- 
59,  one  of  the  corns,  to  revise  the  laws  of  N.  J.  1845 ;  wrote 
Village  Tales,  Precedents  and  Notes  of  Practice  in  the  N.  J. 
Court  of  Chancery.  D.  Apr.  9,  1865. 

Potts'towii,  R.  R.  June.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  35  m. 
from  Phila.,  has  2  serns.  and  extensive  iron-works.  Pop. 
1870, 4125  ;  1880.  5305. 

Potts'vllle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Schuylkill  co.. 
Pa.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  93  m.  by  rail 
from  Phila. ;  is  the  emporium  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-region. 
Iron  ore  also  abounds.  Pop.  1870,  12,384  ;  1880,  13,253. 

Poughkeepsle,  pp-kip'se,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  75  m.  N.  of  New  York  and  69 
m.  S.  of  Albany,  is  the  cap.  of  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  was 
settled  by  the  Dut.  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The 
first  substantial  building  was  erected  not  far  from  1705.  The 
legislature  of  N.  Y.  met  here  in  1778  to  give  assent  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Here  also,  on  July  26,  1788,  the 
U.  S.  const,  was  ratified  in  State  convention.  The  city  is 
partly  upon  a  hillside  sloping  to  the  river,  but  chiefly  upon 
table-land,  back  of  which  is  College  Hill,  whose  summit  is 
500  ft.  above  the  town.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  sems.  of 
learning,  among  which  are  Vassar  Female  Coll.  (2  m.  from 
the  city)  and  a  commercial  coll. ;  has  a  public  library,  an 
orphan  asylum,  old  ladies'  home,  hospital,  and  other  chari- 
table insts.  Outside  the  city,  to  the  N..  is  the  Hudson  Rivei 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Pop.  1870, 20,080 ;  1880,  20,207. 

Poultney,  polt'ne,  on  R.  R.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  18  m. 
S.  W.  of  Rutland,  has  an  acad.  and  extensive  slate  quarries. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2836  :  1880,  2717. 

Pounce,  the  name  for  powdered  cuttle-fish  bone  (so 
called).  It  is  used  in  making  moulds  for  delicate  castings, 
for  tooth-powder,  for  polishing,  etc. ;  it  is  also  powdered 
sandarach  or  rosin,  used  for  blotting-sand,  etc. 

Pound  stt-r'liiiii,  a  denomination  of  Eng.  money, 
equal  in  value  to  20  shillings,  or  240  pence,  into  which  a  Ib. 
of  silver  was  anciently  divided,  thus  giving  origin  to  the 
term  "  pound."  The  word  "  sterling  "  is  probably  derived 
from  Easterling,  the  popular  name  of  the  Baltic  and  Ger. 
traders  who  visited  London  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Pousslii,  poo-sahn'  (NICOLAS),  b.  at  Audely,  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1594 ;  studied  art  in  Paris ;  went  to  Rome  in  1624 ; 
attended  the  schools  of  Sacchi  and  Domenichino  ;  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  antique  art ;  worked  hard  in  obscurity  ;  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  Cardinal  Barberini ;  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Louis  XIII. ;  received  with  distinction  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu ;  offered  apartments  at  the  Tuileries  and  the  po- 
sition of  court -painter ;  went  to  Rome  on  the  plea  of  bring- 
ing his  wife  to  Paris  ;  d.  there  1665.  P.  loved  to  paint  sub- 
jects from  classical  mythology,  landscapes  with  figures, 
buildings  of  stately  arch,  with  classical  accessories.  He 
was  a  skilful  draughtsman,  a  sober  colorist,  learned,  but 
poetic  and  imaginative.  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Powder.    See  GUNPOWDER. 

Pow'ell  (BADEN),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stamford  Hill,  near 
Lond.,  Aug.  22,  1796,  grad.  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox.,  1817 ;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  and  was  Savilian  prof,  of  geom. 
at  Ox.  from  1827  till  his  death,  at  Lond.  June  11, 1860.  Wrote 
An  Historical  View  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences, 
The  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth,  etc. 

Powell  (JOHN  HARE),  b.  at  Phila.  Apr.  1786,  ed.  at  Phila. 
Coll. ;  was  sec.  of  legation  in  Lond.,  returning  Dec.  1811 ;  be- 
came brigade-major  to  Gen.  T.  Cadwallader  Sept.  1814,  and 
inspector-gen.  Dec.  1814  :  was  a  successful  merchant  and  a 
scientific  agriculturist ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pa.  Agri- 
cultural Society  1823 ;  was  instrumental  in  improving  the 
breeds  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  U.  S. ;  wrote  much 
id  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Pa. 
Hints  for  Amer.  Farmers.  D. 

Powell  (JOHN  WESLEY),  b.  at  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24, 
1834 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  Wis.,  where  he  became  a 
teacher ;  spent  2  yrs.  at  Oberlin  Coll.  1854-56 ;  devoted  him- 
self to  nat.  hist. ;  travelled  in  the  W.  States  collecting  speci- 
mens ;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  c.  war ;  lost  his  right  arm  at 
Shiloh ;  rose  to  be  major ;  became  prof,  of  geol.  in  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1865 ;  undertook  in  1867, 
under  authority  of  Cong.,  a  scientific  exploration  of  Col. 
Terr.,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  several  yrs.  with 
great  success,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  topographical  survey 
of  the  valley  of  Col.  River. 

Powell  (LAZARUS  W.),  b.  in  Henderson  co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  6, 
1812,  grad.  at  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  1833,  and 
at  the  Transylvania  Law  School  1835;  became  a  successful 
lawyer  and  agriculturist ;  gov.  of  Ky.  1851-55.  U.  S.  Senator 
iar59-65.  D.  July  3.  1867. 

Powell  (WILLIAM  BYRD),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky., 
Jan.  8,  1799,  grad.  at  the  Transylvania  Univ.  1820,  at  its  med. 
school  1823  ;  gave  special  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  temperaments,  prosecuting  this  study 
among  the  Indian  tribes ;  became  prof,  of  chem.  in  the 
Med.  Coll.  of  La.  1835;  organized  the  Memphis  Med.  Inst. 
1849,  taking  the  chair  of  cerebral  physiology ;  removed  to 
Covington,  Ky.,  1851 ;  prof,  in  Eclectic  Med.  Inst.  at  Cin. 
1856-59;  wrote  largely  for  med.,  scientific,  and  literary  jour- 
nals ;  author  of  treatises  on  eclectic  med.  practice  and  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Human  Temperaments.  D.  May  13,  1866. 


for  agricultural  journals,  and  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Pa. 
Agricultural  Society  and  of  j 
June  14,  1856. 
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Power- Loom.    See  LOOM. 

Pow'er  of  Attorney  (law),  a  written  instrument  by 
which  one  person  authorizes  another,  as  his  agent,  to  per- 
form certain  acts  therein  named,  in  his  name  and  on  his  be- 
half. They  may  be  either  general  or  special.  They  are  gen- 
eral when  the  agent  is  empowered  to  represent  the  principal 
generally  in  some  designated  business.  They  are  special 
where  the  agent  is  restricted  to  the  performance  of  some 
particular  act.  P.  of  A.  may  be  either  sealed  or  unsealed, 
and  revocable  or  irrevocable.  They  are  irrevocable  when 
the  authority  conferred  is  also  coupled  with  an  interest. 
All  others  are  revocable. 

Pow'ers,  in  law.  In  its  most  important  technical  sig- 
nification this  term  denotes  the  peculiar  species  of  au- 
thority conferred  upon  a  person  by  a  will  or  a  deed,  which 
enables  him  to  create  and  bestow  some  estate  in  lands 
greater  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the  interest  in  the  same 
lands  held  by  himself.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  family  set- 
tlements, and  by  their  means  the  original  proprietor  can  re- 
tain, as  it  were,  an  active  control  over  his  property  even 
after  his  own  death.  P.  are  divided  into  several  classes,  the 
first  and  most  important  being  collateral  and  those  coupled 
with  an  interest.  A  P.  is  collateral  when  held  by  a  donee  to 
whom  no  estate  or  interest  in  the  land  itself  has  been  given. 
P.  coupled  with  an  interest  are  those  given  to  a  donee  upon 
whom  some  estate  in  the  same  lands  is  also  conferred. 
They  are  subdivided  into  appendant  and  in  gross.  An  ap- 
pendant  P.  is  one  which  the  donee  must  exercise  out  of  the 
estate  conveyed  to  himself.  A  P.  in  gross  is  one  that  ena- 
bles the  donee  to  create  estates  which  do  not  take  effect  out 
of  his  own,  but  are  in  addition  to  it,  not  coming  into  enjoy- 
ment until  it  is  ended.  Another  classification  is  into  those 
of  appointment  and  those  of  revocation.  A  P.  is  one  of  ap- 
pointment when  the  donee  is  enabled  to  create  and  bestow 
new  and  different  estates  from  those  originally  given  in  the 
deed  or  will ;  it  is  one  of  revocation  when  the  donee  is  en- 
abled to  divest,  abridge,  or  revoke  estates  already  given. 

Powers  (HIRAM),  b.  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  29,  1805. 
In  1817  his  parents  removed  with  their  large  family  to  Cin. 
Here  the  future  artist  remained  till  1835,  availing  himself  of 
any  honest  employment  that  came  in  his  way.  While  in  the 
workshop  of  a  clockmaker  he  displayed  such  ingenuity  in 
the  construction  of  a  hand-organ  with  12  automatic  figures 
that  his  services  were  sought  for  by  the  manager  of  a  city 
museum.  P.  accepted  this  offer  in  1829,  having  in  the  mean 
time  received  some  valuable  hints  about  modelling,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  method  of  taking  casts  from  models.  He 
had  been  already  2  yrs.  in  the  employment  of  the  manager, 
preparing  mechanical  contrivances,  groups  of  wax  figures, 
etc.,  when  he  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  bust  in  marble.  It 
was  a  portrait  of  Washington  by  Canova,  and  after  silently 
gazing  at  it  a  long  time  P.  said,  quietly  and  as  if  to  himself, 
K  That  is  what  I  shall  do."  But  it  was  not  till  1835  that  he 
was  able  to  go  to  Wash.,  where  he  began  his  new  career  by 
constructing  a  revolving  jet  (Feau  for  the  Capitol  grounds, 
and  by  modelling  the  heads  of  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Preston,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
After  spending  2  winters  in  Wash.,  P.  removed  with  his 
family  to  Florence,  It.,  where  he  could  have  greater  facili- 
ties for  executing  his  works  in  marble,  as  well  as  for  study. 
Here  he  settled  in  1837,  and  his  busts  soon  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  for  fidelity  to  nature  and  the  highest  possible 
finish.  But  he  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  ideal  work, 
and  the  Greek  Slave— finished  in  1843— secured  for  him  a  high 
position  among  modern  sculptors.  The  lovely  head  of  Pros- 
erpine, the  Fisher  Boy,  and  other  large  and  small  ideal  works 
followed  as  the  artist  could  spare  the  time  from  his  more 
productive  portrait-busts.  Beside  the  above-named  works, 
he  executed  a  large  number  of  portrait  and  ideal  busts  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  many  statues:  among  the  latter, 
those  of  Washington,  America,  Ere  Disconsolate,  The  Last  of 
the  Tribes,  etc.  D.  June  27,  1873.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH.] 

Powkataii',  the  prin.  chief  of  several  confederate  clans 
or  tribes  of  E.  Va.  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  James- 
town in  1607 ;  was  hostile  to  the  Eng.,  with  whom  he  re- 
peatedly came  into  collision.  Having  taken  Capt.  John 
Smith  prisoner,  it  is  said  that  he  was  about  to  put  him  to 
death  when  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  interfered  and  saved 
the  life  of  the  capt.  P.'s  prin.  residence  was  at  Werowoco- 
moco  on  York  River,  within  the  present  limits  of  Gloucester 
co.  D.  Apr.  1618. 

Pow'iiall  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lincoln,  Eng.,  in  1.22, 
grad.  at  Cambridge  1743;  became  sec.  to  the  corns,  for  trade 
and  plantations  1745 ;  was  employed  in  the  commissariat 
dept.  during  the  war  in  Ger. ;  come  to  N.  J.  as  sec.  of  the 
prov.  1753 ;  became  lieut.-gov.  1755 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
colonial  cong.  which  met  at  Albany  in  1754  to  devise  meas- 
ures of  defence  against  the  Fr. ;  was  gov.  of  Mass.  1757-60, 
of  S.  C.  1760-61,  after  which  he  became  director-gen,  of  the 
office  of  control ;  sat  in  Parl.,  where  he  opposed  in  many 
well-considered  speeches  the  rash  policy  of  the  Crown 
toward  the  Amer.  colonies,  and  pub.  The  Administration  oj 
the  Colonies,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Middle  tint. 
Colonies,  etc.  D.  at  Bath,  Eng.,  Feb.  25,  1805. 

Poydras'  (JCLIEN>,  b.  probably  in  La.  in  the  latter  hi 
of  the  18th  century ;  accumulated  a  large  fortune  ;  was  the 
first  delegate  in  Cong,  from  the  Terr,  of  Orleans  (the  pres- 
ent State  of  La.)  1809-12 :  gave  8100,000  to  found  a  female 
orphan  asylum  and  §20,000  for  a  coll.  at  Point  Coupee.  D. 
June  25,  1824. 

Pozzo  (pot'so)  di  Bor'go  (CARLO  ANDREA),  b.  at  Alata, 
in  Corsica,  Mar.  8,  1768 ;  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Ajaccio, 
where  he  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  :Nap. 
Bonaparte,  which  relation  assumed  a  bitter  character  when 
P.  di  B.  espoused  the  cause  of  Paoli.    In  1791  he  represented 
Ajaccio  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  sided  with  the  Gi- 
rondists, but  returned  to  Corsica  in  1792;  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  govt.  of  the  island  during  its  occupation  by  th 
Eng.,  and  fled,  after  their  expulsion,  to  Lond.    Here  ne  D< 
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came  the  agent  of  the  Fr.  emigres.  In  1803  he  entered  the 
Rus.  diplomatic  service.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  fled, 
first  to  Aus.,  then  to  Eng.  But  he  was  soon  able  to  re- 
sume his  work;  he  brought  about  the  rupture  between 
Alexander  and  Nap.  at  the  close  of  1810 :  seduced  Murat 
and  Bernadotte  :  persuaded  Alexander  to  continue  the  war 
in  1813 ;  determined  the  allies  to  reject  Nap.'s  offers  of 
peace  ;  wrote  the  proclamation  which  preceded  the  entrance 
of  the  allies  into  Fr. ;  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815  as 
Rus.  ambassador.  D.  at  Paris  Feb.  15,  1842. 

Pozznoll,  pot-soo-o'le  [(Jr.  l)i<\rarchia ;  Lat.  Puttoli], 
town  of  S.  It.,  prov.  of  Naples,  on  the  seashore  about  6  m. 
W.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular, 
ill-paved,  and  many  of  them  very  .steep.  The  public  build- 
ings are  of  little  interest,  except  when  they  are  transformed 
pagan  temples.  The  large  and  safe  harbor,  which  once 
swarmed  with  foreign  ships  from  all  the  commercial  world, 
is  now  so  filled  up  as  to  be  frequented  only  by  small  fishing, 
craft.  The  neighborhood  of  P.  abounds  in  interest  both  for 
the  antiquarian  and  the  geologist.  The  famous  temple  of 
Serapis,  the  temples  of  Neptune,  etc.,  the  theatre,  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  the  Solfatara,  Lakes  Lu- 
crinus  and  Avernus— all  are  near  P.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

Prae'tor  [Lat.],  in  anc.  Rome,  was  the  3d  officer  in  rank 
in  the  state,  inferior  to  the  consuls  only.  He  was  first  chosen 
in  366  B.  c.,  and  after  246  B.  c.  called  P.  urbanus.  No  plebeian 
was  ever  a  P.  until  337  B.  c.  The  P.  peregrinus  (appointed 
B.  c.  246)  had  oversight  of  the  relations  oetween  the  peregrini 
and  full  citizens. 

Prsrto'rlans  [Lat.  prcetoriani  or  cohort  prcftoria'],  the 
personal  guard  of  the  Rom.  emps.  During  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  gen.  in  command  had  a  guard,  a  cohors  prae- 
toria.  But  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  this  guard  was  dis- 
solved. Augustus  transformed  iin  27  B.  c.)  his  cohors  prac- 
toria  into  a  standing  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  10  cohorts, 
each  numbering  1000  men.  Tiberius  built  them  a  fortified 
camp  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  city,  and  Vitellius  increased 
their  number  to  16  cohorts.  The  P.  became  one  of  the  most 
important  political  bodies  in  the  Rom.  empire.  In  order  to 
secure  their  favor  every  new  emp.  bestowed  upon  them 
new  privileges  and  great  dotations,  and  erelong  they  as- 
sumed the  right  of  electing  and  deposing  the  emp.  At  last 
they  even  sold  the  purple.  Their  power  and  its  frightful 
abuse  continued  until  Constantino  (in  312  A.  p.). 

Pragmat'Ic  Sanc'tlon,  a  diplomatic  term  which 
originated  with  the  Byzantine  court,  and  denoted  the  high- 
est and  most  solemn  state  ordinances  issued  by  the  emp. 
It  has  become  historical  as  applied  to  4  important  instru- 
ments— viz.  (1)  that  by  which  Charles  VII.  and  the  States- 
General  of  Fr.  in  1438  adopted  those  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Bale  which  authorized  the  election  of  bps.  by  cathedral 
chapters,  and  which  were  condemned  by  the  pope.  (2)  That 
by  which  the  same  decrees  were  adopted  by  the  Ger.  Diet, 
assembled  at  Mentz  in  1439.  (3)  That  by  which  Charles  VI., 
emp.  of  Ger.,  settled  the  right  of  succession  to  his  Aus.  do- 
minions on  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  (4)  That  by  which 
Charles  III.  of  Sp.  in  1759  settled  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  on  his  son  Ferdinand. 

Prague  [Bohemian,  Praha],  the  cap.  of  Bohemia,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau, 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect.  The  city  proper  consists  of  5 
parts— the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and  Josephstadt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moldau.  and  the  Hradschin  and  Kleinseite  on 
the  left  — connected  with  each  other  by  several  bridges. 
The  Hradschin  and  Kleinseite  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  Here  is  the  imperial  castle, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  royal  residences  in 
Europe.  The  Hradschin  Place,  formed  by  immense  palaces, 
extends  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  the  terrace  in  the  rear 
of  the  castle  stands  the  ch.  of  St.  Veit,  a  beautiful  Gothic 
structure  built  1343-85.  Among  the  most  prominent  build 
ings  of  the  Kleinseite  are  the  Sachsenhaus.  built  in  the  13th 
century :  the  gorgeous  ch.  of  St.  NScolai,  erected  in  1628  by 
the  Jesuits  ;  the  palaces  of  Waldstein,  of  Furstenberg,  and 
of  Nostits.  In  the  Altstadt  is  the  ch.  Am  Teyn,  the  old  Huss- 
ite ch  founded  in  1407,  containing  the  monuments  of  the 
2  Bohemian  martyrs,  Cyrillus  and  Methodius  and  of  the 
astron.  Tycho  Brahe.  The  most  ce  ebrated  of  the  publji 
insts.  of  the  city  is  the  univ.,  with  a  library  of  about  140,000 
vols.,  a  botanical  garden,  a  laboratory,  and  an  observatory. 
The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  are  considerable. 
Three  important  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  Pop.  218,077. 

Prairie,  pra're  [Fr.  prairie,  a  "meadow'  J,  a  tract 
country  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  grass.    The  most 
extensive  P.  known  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  great  o 
tinental  mass  which  includes  Europe  and  Asia.    Here  they 
are  called  tteppet,  and  they  cover  alfs.  Siberia  reachingfar 
into  European  Rus.  Toward  the  E.  they  pass  into  the  great 
Desert  of  Gobi,  which  sustains  almost  no  vegetation.    1 
greater  part  of  the  Siberian  plains  is  covered  with  grass, 
and  they  afford  pasturage  for  the  herds  of  a  large  nomadic 
pop     In  S.  Amer.  there  are  2  great  areas  of  P--™- 
.lains  bordering  the  river  Orinoco,  called  Uano*,  which  are 
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filled  or  drained,  covered  with  grasses,  which  have  excluded 
trees  by  complete  occupation.  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  attrib- 
utes the  prevalence  of  herbaceous  and  the  absence  of  ar- 
borescent vegetation  jn  P.  dists.  to  the  fineness  of  the  soil. 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  has  suggested  that  the  vegetation 
of  P  is  pre-glacial.  Other  writers  have  contended  that  an- 
nual fires— which  sweep  over  the  P.  and  bum  the  tops  of 
the  grass  without  destroying  the  roots,  while  fatal  to  young 
trees— afford  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  absence  of  trees  from 
the  W.  P.  Several  of  the  influences  mentioned  above  have 
had  some  local  effect  in  creating,  extending,  and  maintain- 
ing P.,  but  they  are  all  inadequate  to  explain  the  broader 
and  more  gen.  facts  in  the  distribution  of  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  vegetation.  Any  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
the  P.  of  this  continent,  or  who  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
has  looked  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  discover  that  climatic  influences  have  had 
more  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  forest  and  P.  than  all 
local  causes  combined.  The  forest-covered  area  E.  of  the 
Miss,  is  swept  by  the  rain-bearing  winds  that  come  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.  with  a  N.  E.  direction.  The  average  an- 
nual rainfall  in  this  dist.  is  about  45  inches.  The  grass-cov- 
ered area  of  the  Plains  lies  along  the  W.  N.  W.  margin  of 
the  great  Gulf  Stream  of  our  atmospheric  circulation,  and 
the  rainfall  there  ranges  from  10  to  30  inches,  with  an  aver- 
age of  not  more  than  20  inches.  No  forest  of  mixed  growth 
will  flourish  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches,  and 
the  variation  of  precipitation  on  the  Plains  sometimes  car- 
ries down  the  annual  rainfall  to  less  than  10  inches  over 
large  areas.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  streams  that 
cross  the  Plains  rise  in  the  mts.  and  are  perennial.  Their 
banks  are  generally  lined  with  timber,  showing  that  the 
local  supply  of  water  is  there  sufficient  to  maintain  a  forest 
growth,  while  the  deficiency  of  moisture  on  the  adjacent 
plains  has  through  ages  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  spread  of  timber.  In  the  interval  between  the  humid 
and  dry  regions  just  described  the  forests  and  P.  interlock, 
and  here  local  peculiarities  of  soil  seem  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  trees  or  grass.  Where  the  soil  is  peculiar- 
ly fine  and  impervious  it  is  with  difficulty  penetrable  by 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  during  wet  seasons  or  the  rainy 
months  of  the  yr.  such  surfaces  are  flooded  with  water, 
while  in  the  dry  season  they  are  completely  desiccated. 
Thus  they  become  now  too  wet  and  again  too  dry  for  the 
growth  of  trees.  On  the  contrary,  where  there  are  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils  or  subsoils,  these  become  deeply  saturated 
with  moisture,  and,  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  trees,  afford 
them  a  constant  supply  of  water.  Hence,  the  groves  and 
belts  of  forest  in  P.  countries  are  generally  limited  to  tracts 
of  this  kind  of  nil. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  forest  over  other 
continents  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  the  sea  is 
the  great  evaporating  surface  from  which  the  rains  that 
vivify  the  land  are  derived,  those  portions  of  the  land  near- 
est the  sea  are  usually  well  watered  and  fore'st  covered 
while  the  interiors  are  dry  and  treeless.  The  distribution 
of  forest.  P.,  and  desert  in  other  dists.  than  the  interiors  of 
great  bodies  of  land  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  local 
atmospheric  circulation,  the  tracts  of  the  rain-bearing  wind- 
currents  being  marked  by  forests,  those  avoided  by  them 
being  left  as  deserts,  while  intermediate  areac  ore  more  or 
less  generally  clothed  with  grass. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  P.  is  not  one  of  merely  ab- 
stract and  scientific  interest,  but  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  inhabs.  of  large  portions  of  our  own  and 
other  continents.  If  the  rainfall  chiefly  controls  the  distri- 
bution of  forest,  any  effort  to  propagate  trees  in  P.-regions 
will  be  only  measurably  successful.  It  is  true  that  the  area 
of  forests  is  diminished  by  the  annual  fires  that  sweep  over 
the  P. ;  and  this  cause  of  the  limitation  of  forest-growth 
may  be  removed  by  art.  It  is  also  true  that  a  forest,  by  ex- 
cluding the  sun  and  wind  and  checking  drainage,  retains  in 
some  degree  the  nwisture  that  falls  upon  it ;  and  this  tends 
to  create  the  conditions  upon  which  its  growth  depends. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  along  the  line  of  junction 
between  forests  and  P.  the  variations  of  climate  are  not 
only  extreme,  but  peculiarly  calamitous.  Observations  made 
along  our  frontier  show  that  droughts  of  months'  and  even 
years'  continuance  are  liable  to  occur  there  ;  and  when  the 
forest  has  spread  or  has  been  extended  to  a  line  beyond 
which  there  is  no  reserve  of  moisture— no  maxima  of  rain- 
fall that  can  compensate  for  the  minima— droughts  are 
liable  to  occur  which  will  destroy  the  forest-growth  of 
many  yrs.  The  life  of  a  tree  continues  for  centuries,  and 
during  its  continuance,  should  a  period  of  extreme  drought 
occur,  whether  at  the  tenth  or  hundredth  year,  it  would  be 
fatal.  Hence,  it  will  require  not  less  than  100  yrs.  to  deter- 
mine accurately  how  far  the  forest-growth  can  be  carried 
by  human  aid  into  P.  from  which  it  is  excluded  by  natural 
causes.  Fortunately,  the  value  of  the  great  grass-covered 
plains  is  not  dependent  on  the  solution  of  this  problem,  for 
they  form  the  finest  area  for  grazing  and  stock-raising 
which  we  possess.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  higher  and 
drier  P.  will  be  more  useful  to  the  inhabs.  of  the  country 
u  ,^°£ed  to  8tock-raising  than  though  persistent  efforts 
should  be  successful  in  covering  them  with  forests  or  crops. 

„  J.  S.  NEWBEBRY. 

Pralrle-Dog,  not  at  all  related  to  the  dogs,  but  very 
closely  allied  to  the  tree  and  ground  squirrels ;  the  name 
has  been  obtained  simply  because  the  ordinary  utterance  of 
the  animals  is  a  chattering  noise  somewhat  recalling  the 
yelp  of  a  dog.  They  are  considerably  larger  than  the  squir- 
rels, being  generally  about  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  short  and  about  2  to  nearly  5  inches  in  length 
They  affect  the  prairies  of  W.  Amer.,  congregate  in  large 
numbers,  and  form  communities  designated  as  "villages  " 

Prairie  du  Chien,  prft're  du  sheen,  city  and  R.  R.  jun'c 
capA°f  Crawford  co.,  Wis.,  on  Miss.  River,  near  the  mouth 
the  Wis.,  on  a  long  prairie,  1  m.  wide,  stretching  from 
the  river  to  a  range  of  bluffs  on  the  E. ;  has  2  Catholic  colls 


(male  and  female).    First  settled  by  Amers.  in  1835.    Pop. 
1870.  2TOO  :  1880.  2777. 

Prairie-Hen,  or  Pinnated  Grouse,  a  peculiar 
form  of  the  grouse  family,  restricted  to  the  U.  S.  and  found 
chiefly  on  comparatively  open  plains  and  prairies.  It  in- 
habits from  the  E.  States  to  the  prairies  of  the  Wis.  Valley, 
and  southward  to  La.,  but  is  now  very  rare  or  extinct  in  the 
E.  portion  of  its  range.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  plains  of  the  W.  States,  and  forms  a  favorite  object  of 
sport ;  it  is  also  from  those  sections  that  birds  are  sent  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  E.  markets.  The  species  is  at 
once  recognizable  by  the  extension  of  feathers  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  tarsus,  the  air-bladders,  and  the  long  and  lance- 
olate feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  short  sub- 
truncate  tail ;  beneath  the  long  neck-feathers  on  each  side 
is  a  bare  and  distensible  air-sac  developed  in  the  male,  and 
connected  with  the  organs  of  voice. 

Prairie-Squir'rels  are  simply  squirrels,  affecting  the 
ground  rather  than  the  trees,  and  having  a  shorter  tail  than 
the  tree-squirrels,  and  also  provided  with  cheek-pouches. 
They  live  on  the  prairie-lands  of  the  W.  States  and  Terrs., 
make  burrows,  and  generally  associate  together  in  con- 
siderable communities. 

Prairie-Wolf.    See  WOLF. 

Prakrit  [Sans,  "natural,"  "unrefined"],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  those  obsolete  tongues  and  dialects  of  India  which 
were  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  or  kindred  to  it.  There 
were  many  dialects  of  this  class.  Most  of  its  lit.  is  found  in 
dramas  and  inscriptions. 

Prase  [Gr.  npao-ov,  a  "leek"],  a  leek-green  variety  of 
quartz,  containing  hornblende,  sometimes  cut  as  a  gem. 

Pratl,  prah'te  (GIOVANNI),  b.  Jan.  27,  1815,  at  Dascindo, 
It.  Tyrol.  His  youthful  poem  Edmenegarda  marks  an  epoch 
in  modern  It.  poetry,  and  his  early  C'anti  Lirici,  C'anti  per  U 
Popolo,  Memorie  e  Lacrime,  and  the  Ballate  increased  his 
popularity.  In  1847  appeared  his  2  vols.  of  Passerigiate  Soli- 
tarie  ;  in  1849  Canti  Politici,  followed  by  3  epic  poems,  Rodolfo, 
Ariberto,  Armando,  and  a  collection  of  sonnets  entitled 
Anima  e  Mondo. 

Pratt  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Cohasset,  Mass.,  Mar.  13,  1710, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1737 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  representa- 
tive of  Boston  in  the  legislature  1757-59 ;  wrote  some  fugitive 
verses  and  made  preparations  for  a  hist,  of  N.  Eng. ;  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  N.  Y.  upon  the  nomination  of 
Gov.  Pownall.  D.  Jan.  5,  1763. 

Pratt  (CHARLES).    See  CAMDEN,  EARL  OF.    • 

Pratt  (DANIEL  D.),  b.  at  Palermo,  Me.,  Oct.  26,  1S13, 
removed  in  childhood  to  Central  N.  Y.;  grad.  at  Hamilton 
Coll.  1831,  went  to  Ind.  1832 :  taught  school ;  became  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  sec.  of  state ;  studied  law ;  settled  at 
Logansport  1836 ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1851  and 
1853 ;  elected  to  Cong.  1868 ;  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  before 
taking  his  seat,  and  appointed  com.  of  internal  revenue  1875. 
D.  June  17,  1877. 

Pratt  (DANIEL  JOHNSON),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Westmoreland, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  8,  1827,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1851 ;  was  for  10 
yrs.  prin.  of  Fredonia  Acad.,  after  which  he  became  assist- 
ant sec.  of  the  regents  of  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1869  recording  sec.  of  the  Albany  Inst. ;  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  annual  "  convocation  "  of  the  profs,  in 
the  colls,  and  acads.  of  N.  Y. ;  author  of  Annals  of  Public 
Education  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.from  1626  to  1800,  and  (in  greater 
part)  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Boundaries  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.;  pre- 
pared reports  upon  education. 

Pratt  (OBSON),  b.  at  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1811,  be- 
came a  Mormon  and  one  of  the  "  twelve  apostles  ;"  prof,  of 
math,  in  Deseret  Univ.  and  Ch.  historian,  and  was  several 
sessions  speaker  of  the  Ut.  house  of  representatives.  Author 
of  Cubic  and  Bi-  Quadratic  Equations,  The  Great  First  Cause, 
The  Absurdities  of  Immaterialism,  etc. ;  wrote  MS.  Lecture* 
on  Astron,  and  Differential  Calculus.  D.  Oct.  4,  1881. 

Pratt  (ZADOCK),  b.  at  Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1790 ; 
commenced  business  1812  as  a  saddler  and  harness-maker ; 
turned  his  attention  to  the  tanning  business  1817 ;  located  a 
tannery  in  1824  on  Schoharie  Kill,  Greene  co.,  which  became 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country  ;  State 
Senator  1&30 ;  Presidential  elector  1836  and  1852 ;  was  elected 
to  Cong.  1836,  and  again  1842 ;  advocated  cheap  postage ; 
procured  the  establishment  of  the  national  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics, and  prepared  the  plans  for  the  new  P.  O.  building  at 
Wash. ;  was  pres.  of  the  Mechanics'  Inst.  of  New  York,  and 
of  other  industrial  and  benevolent  insts.  D.  Apr.  6,  1871. 

Pratz,  du  (LE  PAGE),  b.  in  Hoi.  about  1690 ;  entered  the 
Fr.  army  in  early  youth  ;  was  engaged  in  campaigns  in 
Ger. :  became  a  member  of  a  Fr.  "Western  Land  Co.," 
which  obtained  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  near  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  conducted  an  expedition  thither  1718 ;  made 
fruitless  efforts  at  colonization ;  ascended  the  Miss.  1720, 
and  settled  among  the  Natchez ;  explored  Mo.  and  Ark. 
rivers  ;  was  treas.  of  the  land  co.  at  New  Orleans ;  returned 
to  Fr.  1734  ;  pub.  a  Hist,  of  La.  D.  in  1775. 

Prawn,  a  name  applied  to  the  long-tailed  decapod 
crustaceans  of  the  family  PalaemonidaB,  easily  distinguished 
by  the  long  and  serrate-edged  beak.  There  are  many  species. 
All  have  2  pairs  of  antennae  and  stout  legs.  They  are  often 
very  richly  colored  and  sometimes  transparent. 

Praxit'eles,  a  Gr.  sculptor,  head  of  the  Attic  school,  b., 
it  is  thought,  at  Athens  about  392  B.  c.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  ;  of  his  works  we  have  an  idea  through  tradition, 
descriptions,  images  on  coins,  copies,  and  fragments.  His 
favorite  material  was  marble,  though  he  wrought  also  in 
bronze.  P.  has  been  called  the  sculptor  of  the  beautiful,  as 
Phidias  was  of  the  sublime. 

Preb'le  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Me., 
Aug.  15,  1761 ;  embarked  in  a  privateer  1777  ;  in  1779  entered 
as  mdpn.  in  the  provincial  navy,  serving  on  board  _the  Pro- 
tector, and  taken  prisoner  ;  upon  his  release  he  joined  the 
sloop-of-war  WMnthrop  as  first  lieut.  until  1782.  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  boarding  with  4  men  an  armed  Eng.  brig  off 
Castine,  and  capturing  her.  From  Dec.  1782  until  1799  he 
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followed  the  merchant  service,  when  appointed  lieut.  in  the 
navy,  and  in  June  promoted  to  be  capt.,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Essex  :  in  1803  he  took  command  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  and  sailed  in  command  of  the  squad- 
ron sent  against  Tripoli :  arriving  at  Tangier,  he  concluded 
negotiations  with  the  emp.  of  Morocco,  after  which  pro- 
ceeded to  Tripoli,  which  he  subjected  to  repeated  bom- 
bardments ;  in  Sept.  1804  he  returned  home,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Cong,  and  a  gold  medal.  D.  Aug.  21, 1807. 

Preble  (GEORGE  HENRY),  b.  in  Me.  Feb.  12, 1816;  entered 
the  navy  as  mdpn.  1835,  became  a  lieut.  1848,  a  commander 
in  1862,  a  capt.  in  1867,  a  com.  in  1871,  a  rear-admiral  in  1876 ; 
served  in  Mex.  war,  participated  in  capture  of  Alvarado 
and  Tampico  ;  in  several  actions  with  Chi.  pirates  in  1854-55, 
and  complimented  by  Amer.  and  Eng.  naval  commanders- 
in-chief  in  the  E.  I. ;  commanded  the  Katahdin  at  taking  of 
New  Orleans  in  1862,  and  fleet  brigade  in  battles  of  Honey 
Hill,  Tullifinny  Cross-roads,  and  De  Vaux's  Neck  in  1864. 
Wrote  Our  Flag,  etc.  Retired  in  1878.  D.  Mar.  1,  1885. 

Preble  (\VII.I.IAM  PITT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  York,  Me..  Nov.  27. 
1783,  grad.  at  Harvard  1806 ;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  leader 
of  the  Dem.  party  ;  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1813 ;  settled  at  Portland 
1818 ;  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  State 
const,  of  Me.  1819 ;  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new  State 
govt.  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court 
1820 ;  minister  to  the  Netherlands  1829 ;  held  many  other 
public  offices.  D.  Oct.  11,  1857. 

Preces'slon  of  tlie  Equinoxes  (see  EQUINOX  and 
EQUINOCTIAL  POINTS),  literally,  the  slow  motion  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  earth's  orbital 
motion,  by  which  each  semi-annual  solar  passage  through 
those  points  is  in  advance  of  (.precedes)  the  time  it  would 
otherwise  occur.  This  motion  amounts  to  SOVio  seconds  of 
arc  per  annum,  and  hence  a  period  of  25,868  yrs.  is  required 
for  an  entire  revolution. 

Pre'clous  ITIet'als,  a  term  used  to  distinguish  the  un- 
common, highly  valuable  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver, 
from  the  common  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
Gold  and  silver  have  been  prized  through  all  ages  as  orna- 
ments and  as  money.  Platinum  may  be  included,  as  also 
palladium  and  the  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group. 

Precious  Stones,  or  Gems,  Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial. The  term  gem  includes  natural  and  artificial  prod- 
ucts whose  beauty,  rarity,  and  durability  fit  them  for  objects 
of  personal  ornament. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  known  substance,  being  clas- 
sified as  10  in  the  scale  of  hardness  of  minerals.  Unaffected 
by  chemicals,  infusible,  and  only  combustible  after  long  ex- 
posure to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  the  least  destructible  of 
gems,  and  being  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful,  it  stands  foremost  among  P.  S.  It  is  pure 
carbon,  and  is  of  all  colors,  and  also  colorless  and  black. 
It  only  shows  its  beauty  when  cut,  and  then,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  refracting  powers,  it  throws  back  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  whence  results 
the  unusual  lustre  of  a  well-cut  diamond.  Diamonds  are 
found  by  washing  alluvial  deposits,  chiefly  in  India,  Brazil, 
Borneo,  Australia,  and  S.  Afr.  A  diamond  of  5  carats  is  a 
very  large  stone ;  above  100  carats  few  are  known. 

Next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond  stand  the  members  of 
the  sapphire  or  corundum  group,  which  are  all  composed  of 
alumina.  •  Foremost  in  value,  exceeding  even  the  diamond 
itself  if  larger  than  2  or  3  carats,  is  the  ruby.  The  best 
rubies  are  found  in  Siam,  and  stones  9f  more  than  10  carats 
are  exceedingly  rare.  The  sai;<Mre  differs  from  the  ruby  in 
having  a  rich  blue  color. 

Chrysoberyl,  composed  of  glucina  and  alumina,  stands  next 
to  corundum  in  hardness.  Although  a  very  lustrous  yellow 
stone,  it  is  now  rarely  worn,  but  a  variety  known  as  Chryso- 
beryl cat's-eye,  or  cymophane,  is  quite  esteemed.  I  he 
spinel,  a  compound  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  hardness  8,  is 
of  all  colors.  Topaz  (Brazilian  topaz),  silico-fluonde  of 
alumina,  varies  from  colorless  to  deep  yellow,  and  some- 
times is  blue  (Brazilian  sapphire).  Emerald,  silicate  ot 
alumina  and  glucina,  hardness  7.5  to  8,  is  a  rich  green  stone, 
generally  cut  flat,  and  presenting  a  fine  appearance  when 
surrounded  by  brilliants.  The  finest  emeralds  are  found  m 
New  Granada.  Beryl,  or  aquamarine,  is  a  pale  greei 
blue  stone  of  the  same  composition  as  emerald,  put  01 
trifling  value.  Zircon,  silicate  of  zirconia,  hardness  i.o.  is  s 
very  lustrous  stone,  and  the  white  varieties  are  sometimes 
sold  as  diamonds,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with.  Tournialnif, 
silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  iron,  etc.,  with  a  little  boracio 
acid,  hardness  7-7.5,  occurs  of  all  colors,  and  is  of  srnai 
value.  Garnet,  comprising  several  varieties,  silicates 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  with  iron  and  manganese,  hard 
ness  6.5-7.5,  although  at  times  a  very  handsome  stone,  is 
abundant  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Quartz,  silicic  acid  with  various  coloring-matters,  hard 
ness  7,  is  known  under  different  names.  Clear  and  white 
it  is  rock-crystal,  a  stone  of  some  beauty,  but  very  cheap 
Yellow  crystals  are  called  cairngorms  or  false  topazes 
Amethyst,  when  set  with  diamonds  or  pearls,  is  a  hand 
some  stone.  Cat's-eye  quartz,  chrysoprase,  plasma,  cnaic< 


fine,  among  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  gem*.  The 
best  are  found  about  Ceylon,  Per.,  and  other  K.  V-i>;i-t<.  and 
inferior  ones  on  the  tropical  coasts  of  Central  and  N.  Amer. 
A  perfect  pearl  must  be  round,  pure  white,  translucent, 
lustrous,  and  free  from  flaws. 

Artificial  gems  of  all  kinds  except  opal  can  now  be  made 

so  perfectly  that  by  the  eye  alone  even  the  most  expert 

dealer  cannot  always  detect  the  imitation.     By  applying 

physical  tests  as  to  hardness,  specific  gravity,  optical  and 

electrical  properties,  however,  any  gem  can  be  identified, 

and  almost  any  fraud  readily  detected,    [from  orig.  art. 

n  ./.'«  Unir.  i'yc.,  by  PROF.  H.  B.  CORNWALL.] 

Predict  i  ii'a't  loii,  the  doctrine  according  to  which  God 

ias  foreordained  from  eternity  and  unchangeably  what' 

akes  place,  was  first  defined  and  debated  daring  the  r.in- 

roversy  between   Pelagius   and   St.  Augustine.     In    the 

K.  Cath.  Ch.  the  Jansenists  became  the  champions  of  P.    It 

vas  generally  adopted  by  the  earliest  Keformers,  but  while 

n  the  Reformed  Ch.  it  received  a  very  strict  and  explicit 

.envelopment  by  Calvin,  to  which  the  Arminians  opposed  a 

milder  explanation,  it  was  for  some  time  entirely  given  up 

by  the  Lutheran  Ch.  until  Schleiermacher  revived1  it  in  a 

somewhat  mystical  form. 

Pre-emp'tion  [Lat.  nrtr,  " before,"  emere,  "to  buy"], 
he  act  of  one  belligerent  in  seizing  upon  the  sea,  and  taking 
it  a  price,  certain  articles  not  strictly  contraband  Intended 
'or  importation  within  the  terr.  of  his  foe.  (See  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW.)  T.  D.  WOOLBET. 

Pre-exist 'e nee,  the  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  has 
lad  an  existence  in  some  past  state  of  being.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  also  of  Plato,  Philo.  Origen. 
and  many  other  ancs.  The  doctrine  was  condemned  in  543 
>y  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended  by  Kant, 
Schelling,  and  the  younger  Fichte. 

Pre'fect  [Lat.  prafectus],  the  title  of  many  officers  and 
magistrates  of  anc.  Rome.  The  prceftctus  urbi  was  the  war- 
den of  the  city,  but  his  duties  varied  much  at  different 
jeriods.  The  praetorian  P.  commanded  the  imperial  body- 
guard. The  prixfectus  annonte  presided  over  the  corn-mar- 
set  and  the  distribution  of  public  charity.  In  modern  Fr. 
a  P.  (prffet)  is  the  chief  of  police  in  each  dept.  and  a  kind 
of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Premonstraten'slan  Monks  and  Nuns,  or  Nor- 
bertlnes,  were  established  at  Premontr6,  near  Laon,  in 
Fr  ,  in  1120,  by  St.  Norbert,  afterward  abp.  of  Magdeburg 
(1080-1134).  They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
were  in  part  canons  regular. 

Pren'tlce  (GEORGE  DENISON^  b.  at  Preston,  Conn..  Dec. 
18  1802,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1823 :  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1829;  edited  the  Weekly  Rerieic,  Hartford,  Conn. 
1828-30,  and  from  1830  to  his  death  was  ed.  of  the  LttdffOu 
Journal:  author  of  many  fugitive  poems  and  of  a  Life  of 
Henry  Clay.  D.  Jan.  22,  1870. 

Pren'ttss  (BENJAMIN  MAYBERRY),  b.  at  Belleville,  \  a.. 
Nov  23  1819;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mo.,  and  in  1841 
settled  at  Ouincy,  111.,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  rope- 
maker.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  was  adjutant  of  the  1st 
111  Volunteers ;  capt.  subsequently,  and  distinguished  at 
Buena  Vista.  At  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he  was  appointed 


blending  of  soft  hues  and  changing  fire  impartsto  it  a  strang. 
beauty  which  defies  imitation.     Turquoise,  hydrated  pnos 
phate'of  alumina,  when  of  a  fine  azure-blue  color,  is  < 
repute,  and  shows  well  in  contrast  with  gold  and  diamond 
or  pearls.    It  is  found  in  Per.    Lapis-laziM  a  deep-l 
cate  and  carbonate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  iron,  witl 
sulphuric  acid;   malachite,  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper 
labradorite,  a  feldspar  showing  changeable  colors ;  t 
a  fossil  hydrocarbon ;  and  coral,  carbonate  of  lime  se 
by  polyps  in  the  ocean— are  often  used  as  ornaments. 

Pearls,  carbonate  of  lime  with  organic  matter,  found 
the  shells  of  pearl-oysters  and  of  certain  mussels,  are,  \vne 


sion ;  released  in  Oct.,  and  made  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers 
Nov  29,  1862.  Commanded  at  Helena.  Ark.,  July  4,  1863, 
when  he  defeated  Gen.  Holmes 

Preiitlss  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1. 
grad.  at  Harvard  1795 ;  began  in  the  same  yr.  the  publication 
at  Leominster  of  The  Rural  Jttpotitory ;  issued  A  CoOtMo 
of  F'imtire  Essays  in  Prose  and   Verge;  afterward  edited 
political,  literary,  and  theatrical  papers  at  various  places  : 


an  . 

nan  ch.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  Apr  1845;  became  pastor 

of  the  Mercer  st,.Presb,ch.,  New  York,  Apr  1*1 ;  resigned 


s  pa,  or  in  tl  e  spriW  of  lH\i2.  and  resigned  in  Apr.  187£  in 
order  to  accept  fa  professorship  in  Union  Theological  Sem. 
During  the  c  war  he  was  an  ardent  champion  of  Lnion 
Beside  numerous  sermons  and  addresses  he 


Edward  Pavs 

of  her  books  have  been  republished  m  Eng.    D.  Aug.  id. 
1878.    A  memoir  of  her  was  pub.  m  1882.^ 


31, 

was 

Sena._. . 
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PRESBYTER— PRESCOTT. 


From  1541  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  country  until  Joseph  II.,  in 
17*1,  once  more  transferred  this  dignity  to  its  old  possessor. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  built  in  1090.  Its  educational  and 
benevolent  insts.  are  numerous  and  good  ;  its  manufactures 
are  extensive,  and  its  transit-trade  in  corn  and  wine  active. 

Pres'byter  [Gr.  vpeorpvrepos.  "elder"],  the  title  of  an 
officer  in  the  Chr.  Ch.,  given  at  first  on  account  of  age, 
length  of  service,  or  dignity.  It  was  a  Jewish-Chr.  name, 
and  came  from  the  synagogue.  In  the  N.  T.  the  words 
"  presbyter  "  and  "  bishop  "  are  interchangeable.  In  each 
early  ch.  there  was  a  board  of  P.  Their  duties  were  to 
superintend  the  ch.  order,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  to  teach, 
preach,  visit  the  sick,  receive  strangers,  and  preside  at  the 
meetings.  They  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  or  their 
representatives,  or  may  have  been  elected  or  nominated  by 
the  people.  They  were  ordained  with  prayer  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands. 

Clement  (earliest  of  the  Fathers),  96  A.  D.,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  P.  and  bps.  Ignatius,  115  A.  D.»(Syriac), 
speaks  of  bps.  as  distinct  from  P.  Irenaeus,  about  183-188, 
in  some  places  distinguishes  between  bps.  and  P.  In  Ter- 
tullian  (160-240?)  bps.  and  P.  are  kept  distinct.  Cyprian 
(200-258)  says  bps.  are  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  all 
authority  resides  in  them.  They  only  can  ordain.  All  bps. 
are  equal,  and  are  related  to  the  whole  Ch.,  though  laboring 
in  their  own  dioceses.  Special  dignity,  though  at  first  ap- 
parently no  superior  authority,  was  attached  to  the  bps.  of 
Jerusalem,  Home,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  G'9r- 
inth.  Metropolitan  dignity  came  to  chief  men  of  provincial 
synods.  At  Council  of  Nice  the  patriarchate  appears,  and 
after  a  time  the  bp.  of  Rome  secured  the  primacy. 

The  episcopalian  form  of  ch.  govt.  claims  that  there  were 
3  ecclesiastical  orders  among  the  Israelites— the  high  priest, 
priests,  and  Levites  ;  3  during  the  time  of  our  Lord — Christ, 
the  apostles,  and  the  Seventy  ;  3  while  the  apostles  lived— 
apostles,  P. -bps.,  and  deacons ;  and  3  appointed  for  the  Ch. 
permanently— bps.,  P.,  and  deacons  ;  that  the  N.  T.  inter- 
change of  "bishop  "and  "  presbyter  "  ceased  at  the  death 
of  the  apostles.  The  presb.  form  rests  on  the  parity  of  the 
clergy.  It  claims  that  there  has  been  no  continuance  of  an 
office  that  was  from  its  nature  for  a  temporary  purpose  ; 
that  the  apostles  were  called  to  be  eye  and  ear  witnesses  ; 
that  when  they  died  their  office  ceased  ;  that  the  titles  P. 
and  bp.  in  the  N.  T.  both  belong  to  the  same  office— P.  is  a 
title  of  age  or  dignity,  bp.  of  office  or  duty ;  that  every 
P.-bp.  has  authority  to  ordain,  and  that  they  are  equal 
among  themselves ;  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  dio- 
cesan bps.,  but  representatives  of  the  apostles  for  a  peculiar, 
temporary  duty,  as  evangelists  and  messengers ;  that  if  the 
apostles  had  appointed  men  to  the  diocesan  episcopate  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  inferior  name  of  presbyter  ;  that 
the  true  apostolic  succession  has  been  kept  up  through  the 
Ch.  simply  by  the  officers  of  one  generation  approving  of 
those  who  were  to  follow ;  that  bp.-P.  have  authority  only 
in  single  chs.  or  as  their  representatives  ;  that  the  episcopate 
grew  up  from  natural  causes,  without  any  divine  institu- 
tion ;  that  the  very  small  jurisdiction  of  the  early  bps.— as 
e.  ff.  in  N.  Afr. — shows  that  they  were  over  parishes  rather 
than  dioceses.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  REV. 
ISAAC  RILET.] 

Presbyte'rlan  <  Unroll.  I.  Name.— The  distinctive 
title  "  Presbyterian  "  as  descriptive  of  one  division  of  the 
Ch.  of  God,  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  word  npecr/SuTe'pioj',  used 
in  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  N.  T.  to  designate  a  body  of 
officers  to  whom  was  committed  the  govt.  of  the  Ch.  At 
its  earliest  appearance  in  the  Septuagint  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  a  council  of  elders,  and  in  later  writings  it  des- 
ignates the  officers  of  the  synagogue.  The  title  and  the 
duties  it  implies  were  retained  under  the  new  dispensation, 
as  the  Chr.  Ch.  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish. 

II.  Constitution.— In  the  P.  C.,  as  it  now  exists,  a  particular 
congregation  is  generally  organized  by  some  recognized 
authority,  but  is  complete  in  itself.    It  elects  its  own  offi- 
cers, which  are— (1)  a  pastor,  (2)  a  bench  of  elders,  (3)  a 
board  of  deacons.    A  pastor,  once  elected,  is  installed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  body  called  presbytery,  with  which  the 
congregation  is  connected.    The  elders  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  ordained  by  the  presiding  minister  or  by  pres- 
bytery.   To  them  is  committed  the  spiritual  oversight  and 
govt.  of  the  congregation. .  The  board  of  deacons  is  also 
elected  by  the  congregation,  and  its  members  are   "  set 
apart    by  solemn  ceremony,  as  are  the  elders.    Their  duty 
is  to  care  for  the  poor  of  the  congregation  and  for  such 
temporal  interests  as  may  be  committed  to  them.    In  many 
congregations  in  Amer.  pecuniary  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  also  elected  by  the  people,  but  not  or- 
dained.   In  Scot,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  the  duties 

>f  trustees  are  discharged  by  the  deacons  ;  this  is,  in  fact, 
most  harmonious  with  the  constitution  of  the  Ch.  Govern- 
mentally,  there  are  in  the  P.  body  4  "judicatures,"  styled 
GenerafAss6  8vfiS1°n'  the  Presbvterv'  tfle  synod,  and  the 

III.  History.—  Modern  Presbyterianism  dates  in  Switz.  from 
the  time  of  John  Calvin,  and  in  Scot,  from  that  of  John 

n,ox-  *Jh^  R  C-  became  fully  established  in  Scot,  in  1560, 
when  the  first  General  Assembly  was  held.  Since  that  pe- 
riod in  fact,  the  PC.  in  Scot,  has  held  the  same  relation 
to  the  state  that  the  Epis.  Ch.  has  held  in  Eng.  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1733,  during  the  reigH  of  Queen 
in  certain  individuals  the 


„„„.      Beside  these 

prm.  groups    there  is  at  present  another,  known  by  the 
p.res>yterian  Church,"  and  claim- 
enanlsin  as  it  was  before  the  Revo- 
«  v  Presbytery  was  formed  at  Wands- 

=j    .   y,-.near  Lond.,  Nov.  20,  1572.    There  are  now  two 
Presb.  bodies  in  Eng.,  one  of  which,  bearing  the  gen  title 


of  "  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,"  is  self-governed,  but 
affiliated  with  the  Free  Ch.  of  Scot.  ;  while  the  other,  the 
••  United  Church,"  is  a  branch  of  the  United  P.  C.  of  Scot. 
In  Switz.  the  Ch.  remains  substantially  as  it  was  organized 
by  Calvin.  In  Ger.  the  elements  of  Presbyterianism  still 
exist  in  the  "  Reformed  Church."  In  the  Netherlands,  Pres- 
byterianism, brought  from  Switz.  in  the  time  of  William, 
Frince  of  Orange,  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  at  this  time 
/5  of  the  Prots.  of  the  Netherlands  are  Presbs.  The  P.  C. 
in  Amer.  owes  its  origin  and  cast  principally  to  Scot.,  al- 
though it  has  spread  from  3  centres— established  by  the 
Dut.  in  N.  Y.,  by  the  Scotch  in  Va.,  and  by  the  Huguenots 
in  Carolina.  The  first  Dut.  ch.  was  formed  in  New  Amster- 
dam 1619.  Scotch  Presbs.  settled  on  the  Elizabeth  River, 
Va.,  between  the  yrs.  1670  and_  1680.  The  Huguenots,  ban- 
ished from  Fr.  by  the  Revocation  of  the -Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  established  their  chs.  in  this  country  about  this  period. 
The  first  presbytery  in  Amer.  was  formed  in  1705,  and  was 
called  the  Presbytery  of  Phila.  The  first  synod,  composed 
of  4  presbyteries,  was  formed  in  1717.  The  first  General 
Assembly  met  in  Phila.  in  1789,  there  being  then  twelve 
presbyteries  and  four  synods.  In  1837  the  General  As- 
sembly was  divided  because  of  disagreement  on  certain 
questions  of  ch.  polity  and  method.  In  1869,  the  Ch.,  thus 
divided,  was  happily  reunited,  and  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  reunited  Ch.  was  held  May  1870,  in  the  same  city 
and  under  the  roof  of  the  same  congregation  which  wel- 
comed the  Assembly  of  1789.  The  less  prominent  groups  are 
these  :  (1)  the  United  P.  C.  formed  in  1858  by  a  union  of  2 
bodies  of  Scotch  affiliations  known  as  the  "  Associate  "  and 
the  "Associate  Reformed"  chs.;  (2)  the  Reformed  P.  C., 
whose  first  presbytery  was  formed  in  1774 ;  (3)  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Synod  of  the  S.,  originally  one  of  the  synods 
of  the  "Associate  Reformed  Church,"  alluded  to  above; 
(4)  the  Cumberland  P.  C.,  which  became  a  distinct  body  in 
1810,  and  whose  field  is  principally  in  the  S.  and  S.  W.  ;  (5) 
the  Reformed  (Ger.)  Ch.,  1819  ;  (6)  the  Reformed  (Dut.)  Ch., 
dating  from  early  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Presbyterianism  has  had,  until  recently,  more  of  a 
colonial  character. 

IV.  Doctrines. — Their  prin.  points  are :  (1)  God  in  three 
Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  these  three  "the 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory."  (2)  Man 
morally  depraved  by  nature.  (3)  Jesus  Christ  an  atoning 
Saviour.  (4)  Justification  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  (5) 
Regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (6) 
Eternal  happiness  in  the  other  world  for  "believers,"  eter- 
nal suffering  for  the  finally  impenitent.  (7)  God  in  all  his 
acts  and  purposes,  including  those  of  "election,"  sovereign ; 
man  in  all  his  acts  free.  [From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PKOF.  Z.  M.  HUMPHREY,  D.  D.] 

Presbyterianism.    See  PKESBYTEBIAN  CHUKCH. 

Pres'cott,  cap.  of  Ari.  Terr,  and  Yavapai  co.,  the  mili- 
tary head-quarters  of  Ari.  Pop.  1870,  668  ;  1880,  1836. 

Prescott  (OLIVER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  April  27, 
1731,  grad.  at  Harvard  1750 ;  studied  and  practised  med. ; 
was  a  col.  of  militia  before  the  Revolution  ;  appointed  brig.- 
gen.  for  Middlesex  co.  1776,  and  maj.-gen.  of  State  militia 
1778  ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  war  and  of  the 
supreme  executive  council ;  was  influential  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Shays  rebellion,  and  was  judge  of  probate  for 
Middlesex  co.  from  1779  until  his  death.  D.  Nov.  17,  1804. 

Prescott  (OLIVER),  M.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Groton.  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1762,  grad.  at  Harvard  1783;  studied 
med.  with  his  father ;  was  surgeon  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Shays  rebellion  1787 ;  frequently  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  settled  at  Newburyport  1811 ;  wrote  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Nat.  Hist,  and  Medicinal^  Effects  of  the  Secale  Cornutiim 
or  Argot,  and  contributed  articles  to  the  N.  Eng.  Journal  of 
Med.  and  Surgery.  D.  Sept.  26,  1827. 

Prescott  (RICHARD),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1725 ;  served  in  the 
Brit,  army  in  Ger.  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  attaining 
the  rank  of  col.  of  the  7th  foot  1772 ;  came  with  that  regi- 
ment to  Canada,  where  he  held  the  local  rank  of  brig. -gen. 
1773 ;  surrendered  to  the  Amer.  invading  army  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Nov.  17,  1775;  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Sullivan 
Sept.  1776  ;  participated  in  an  expedition  against  R.  I.  Dec. 
1776 ;  remained  in  command  of  Newport ;  was  surprised  and 
captured  at  a  country-seat  on  the  island  by  a  party  under 
Lieut.-Col.  Barton  ;  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Lee  ;  resumed 
the  command  of  the  R.  I.  station  until  the  evacuation  of 
Newport,  Oct.  25,  1779 ;  was  noted  for  his  brutal  treatment 
of  Amer.  prisoners  ;  became  maj.-gen.  Aug.  1777,  and  lieut.- 
gen.  1782.  D.  in  Eng.  Oct.  1788. 

Prescott  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  1725  ; 
served  in  the  Brit,  army  in  the  expeditions  against  Rochelle 
(1757)  and  Louisbourg  (1758) ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  campaign  against  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  1759  ;  was  with  Wolfe  at  Q,ue. ;  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Martinique  1761,  in  the  battle  of  L.  I.  and 
other  engagements  near  New  York  1776,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  1777  ;  was  sent  with  Gen.  Grant  against  the 
Fr.  W.  I.,  with  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.,  1778 ;  became  maj.- 
gen.  1781,  lieut.-gen.  1793 ;  captured  in  1794  the  islands  of 
Barbadoes  and  Guadaloupe,  of  which  he  became  civil  gov. ; 
succeeded  Lord  Dorchester  as  gov.  of  Lower  Canada  1796 ; 
was  recalled  1799,  and  became  full  gen.  1798.  D.  near  Battle, 
Sussex,  Eng.,  Dec.  21,  1816. 

Prescott  (WILLIAM),  brother  of  Gen.  Oliver,  b.  at  Gro- 
ton, Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1726 ;  served  in  the  expeditions  against 
Cape  Breton  (1754)  and  Acadia  (1756),  attaining  the  rank  of 
capt. ;  became  a  farmer  in  Pepperell ;  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  minutemen  1775 ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  commanded  in  that  of  Bunker  Hill  (according  to 
the  usual  account) ;  resigned  from  the  army  1777,  but  took 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne  in 
the  same  yr.,  and  sat  in  the  Mass,  legislature  for  several 
yrs.  D.  Oct.  13,  1795. 

Prescott  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  Aug.  19, 1762,  grad.  at  Harvard  1783  ;  taught 
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school  for  some  yrs.  ;  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Salem  ; 
served  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  ;  twice  declined  a 
seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Mass.  ;  removed  to  Boston 
1808 :  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention  1814,  a 
member  of  the  gov.'s  council  for  some  yrs. ;  judge  of  com- 
mon pleas  for  Suffolk  co.  1818,  a  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1820.  D.  Dec.  8,  1844. 

Prescott  (WILLIAM  HICKLING),  D.  C.  L.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4, 1796 ;  removed  to  Boston 
1808 ;  prepared  for  coll.  at  a  jprivate  school ;  entered  Har- 
vard as  a  sophomore  1811 ;  suffered  in  the  following  yr.  an 
injury  to  his  left  eye  which  rendered  his  subsequent  studies 
through  life  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty ;  grad.  1814  ;  spent 
several  months  (1815-16)  at  St.  Michael's,  Azores  Islands, 
with  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  U.  S.  consul  on  that 
island ;  visited  Eng.,  Fr.,  and  It.  1816-17 ;  founded  a  literary 
and  social  club  at  Boston  (June  1818),  for  which  he  edited 
several  numbers  of  a  periodical,  The  Club-Boom  (Feb.-July 
1830) ;  devoted  several  yrs.  to  an  elaborate  course  of  study 
of  anc.  and  modern  hist,  and  lit.,  performed  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  use  ms  eyes  but  a  short  time 
daily,  being  forced  to  employ  a  reader ;  furnished  to  the 
.V.  Amer.  Review  several  studies  upon  It.  and  Fr.  poetry  and 
romance ;  selected,  Jan.  19,  1826,  the  subject  of  his  first 
historical  work,  to  which  he  gave  the  labor  of  10  yrs.,  pro- 
curing from  Sp.  extensive  materials,  both  printed  and  in 
Mss.  :  put  forth,  Dec.  25,  1837,  his  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Ftrdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  which  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  Fr.,  Sp.,  It.,  Ger.,  and  Dut. ;  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex.,  1843,  which  had  a 
popularity  even  greater  than  its  predecessor;  completed 
liis  cycle  of  Sp.-Amer.  hist,  by  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  1847 ; 
produced  a  vol.  of  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies, 
1845  ;  was  welcomed  by  the  literary  circles  of  Lond.,  Edin- 
burgh. Paris,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
receiving  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Ox.  Univ. ;  completed 
2  VQ!S.  of  a  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second  in  1855,  and 
a  third  in  1858 ;  edited  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth  in  1857, 
with  a  supplement  on  the  life  of  the  emp.  after  his  abdica- 
tion, and  was  at  work  upon  his  Philip  the  Second,  which 
was  intended  to  comprise  6  vols.,  when  his  labors  were  cut 
short  by  death.  He  had  also  written  brief  biographies  of 
John  Pickering  and  Abbott  Lawrence.  By  general  consent, 
P.  is  associated  with  Irving  at  the  head  of  the  Amer.  authors 
of  his  time.  (See  his  Life,  by  GEORGE  TICKNOR  ;  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  in  Memory  of  W.  H. 
Prescott,  and  ALLIBONE'S  Diet,  of  Authors.)  D.  Jan.  28, 1859. 

PORTER  C.  Boss. 

Presentation  Nuns,  an  order  of  R.  Cath.  ladies  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  instructing  poor  children  and  to  the 
care  of  aged  women.  They  were  first  established  in  1777  at 
Cork,  Ire.,  by  Honora  Nagle  (1728-84) ;  received  papal  ap- 
probation 1791 ;  were  cloistered  1805 ;  first  came  to  the  U.  8. 
in  1854 ;  have  more  than  50  houses  in  Ire. — There  is  also  an 
order  of  the  PRESENTATION  OP  MARY,  whose  mother-house 
is  at  Bourg  in  the  diocese  of  Viviers,  Fr.  Its  especial  work 
is  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

Preservation  of  Food  is  an  art  which  in  modern 
times  has  received  an  immense  development  by  the  inven- 
tion of  more  appropriate  methods.  Drying,  salting,  and 
smoking  were  the  oldest  methods  by  which  flesh  and  fish 
were  preserved ;  to  fruits  were  first  applied  the  methods  of 
drying  and  making  into  preserves,  either  jellies  or  jams. 
Pickling  seems  to  be  of  a  more  recent  date ;  fruit  was  gen- 
erally kept  in  brandy ;  flesh  in  a  strong  brine  mixed  with 
vinegar ;  fish  in  olive  oil  or  melted  lard.  Pickling  with  vin- 
egar was  for  a  long  time  the  only  method  by  which  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  cucumbers,  cabbages,  etc.,  were  preserved. 
The  2  methods  which  at  present  nave  acquired  great  com- 
mercial importance  are  those  of  canning  and  freezing.  By 
the  former,  articles  of  food,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
are  prepared  for  eating  in  different  ways,  and  then  packed 
in  air-tight  cans ;  by  the  latter  they  are  kept  in  refrigerators 
at  a  temperature  near  the  freezing-point. 

Preservation  of  Timber.  Decay  of  wood  proceeds 
from  agencies  both  internal  and  external.  Cellulose,  which 
constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  woody  tissue,  is  by  itself  an  ex- 
ceedingly imperishable  substance,  but  appears,  when  in  con- 
tact with  fermenting  or  putrefying  nitrogenous  matters,  to 
be  capable  of  entering  into  decomposition  like  its  isomeres 
and  congeners  sugar  and  starch,  forming  humus-like  sub- 
stances, devoid  of  coherence.  The  ferments  in  this  case  are 
the  albuminoid  matters,  chiefly  Leaumine,  which  exist  in  the 
wood.  It  is  evident  that  these  should  not  enter  into  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  if  perfectly  devoid  of  moisture, 
and  hence  perfect  seasoning  of  the  wood  is  a  powerful  pre- 
servative. This  process,  however,  is  exceedingly  consump- 
tive of  time  ana  expensive,  being  nugatory,  moreover,  in 
case  the  wood  is  to  be  exposed  to  moisture.  Other  internal 
destructive  agencies  arise  from  the  eggs  of  insects  deposit- 
ed in  the  wood  or  under  the  bark.  External  destructive 
agencies  are  many,  the  most  powerful  being  when  the  wood 
is  exposed  to  simultaneous  action  of  air  and  moisture,  which 
engender  and  foster  a  number  of  destructive  processes. 
Under  sea-water,  and  between  high  and  low  tide,  the  teredo 
is  another  destructive  agent.  In  tropical  countries  ants  are 
enemies  of  timber  structures.  Contact  with  iron  also  de- 
stroys cellulose  rapidly,  through  a  slow  combustion  set  up 
between  the  carbon  of  the  cellulose  and  the  oxygen  of  f< 
ric  oxide.  Among  the  more  prominent  methods  of  treat- 
ment for  rendering  wood  durable  we  first  allude  to 

The  Method  of  Kyan.— Impregnation  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  was  the  nrst 
method  experimented  with  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  founded  on 
the  known  property  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  form  insol- 
uble compounds  with  albuminoid  bodies.  This  process  has 
now  been  generally  condemned.  ^ 

The  Methods  of  Boucherie.— Impregnation  with  sulphate  oj 
copper,  also  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Sulphate  of  copper  has 
much  preservative  power,  but  is  removed  gradually  from 


the  wood  by  moisture.  Chloride  of  calcium  renders  the 
wood  fire-proof,  adding  also  great  strength  and  toug) 
Dr.  Boucherie  was  also  the  author  of  a  method  of  makin" 
the  preservative  liquids  penetrate  the  tree  while  still  stand- 
ing. Notches  are  cut  in  the  trnnk  near  the  roots,  and 
caoutchouc  bags  holding  the  solution  bound  on.  The  tree 
sucks  up  the  liquid  through  evaporation  from  the  leaves. 

The  Method  of  Burnett.  —  A  solution  of  chloride  of 
This  agent,  like  corrosive  sublimate,  operates  by  combining 
with  the  fermentescible  albuminoids,  but  is  much  cheaper 
and  not  noxious.    It  has  come  into  use  in  the  U.  8.  much 
more  largely  than  any  other. 

The  Method  of  Bethell.  —The  impregnation  of  the  wood  with 
heavy  oils  of  coal-tar,  called  in  Eng.  "creosote  oil,"  in  the 
U.  S.  "dead  oil."  The  oil  was  forced  into  the  pores  of  the 
timber  by  a  pressure  of  13  or  14  atmospheres 

The  Method  ofSetley.—  The  wood  is  immersed  in  the  oil—  a 
crude  carbolic  acid  being  used,  which  is  believed  to  be  much 
more  efficient  than  the  common  dead  oil—  in  a  closed  tank 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  300°  F.  The  air  and  moistur. 
are  thus  expelled  from  the  timber,  which  is  then  suddenly 
introduced  into  a  bath  of  cold  carbolic  acid.  By  this  proc- 
ess an  absolute  impregnation  is  accomplished. 

There  are  numerous  other  methods  ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  any  cheap  chemical  agent  which  has  not 
at  some  time  or  other  been  proposed  for  the  preservation 
of  wood.  Our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  remains. 

' 


. 

nevertheless,  largely  empirical.   [Fromorig.  art.  inj.'t  I'm'  . 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ.  PH.  D.] 

Pressense,  pra-son-sfi',  de  (£DMOND),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Paris 
Jan.  7,  1824,  ed.  in  Paris,  Lausanne,  Halle,  and  Berlin  :  be- 
came pastor  of  the  chapel  Taitbout,  Paris  (Evangelical  or 
Independent  Prot.),  1848.  His  energies  have  been  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Ch.  from  state  in- 
terference and  from  dependence  upon  state  aid,  and  to  the 
presentation  of  Christianity  as  the  means  of  solving  the 
moral  and  social  questions  of  the  dav.  After  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fr. 
Assembly  and  a  senator  in  1883.  Among  his  works  ar> 
fe-rences  sur  le  Christianisme  dans  son  Application  aux  Ques- 
tions sociales,  Catholicisme  en  France,  Histotre  des  Trois  Prtrn- 
iers  Siecles  de  F  Eglise,  and  Jesus  Christ,  son  Tempt,  sa  Vie,  etc. 

Press,  Freedom  of  the,  liberty  of  publication  unre- 
strained oy  any  official  authority.  As  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  this  liberty  of  publication  shall  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  responsibility,  it  was  formerly  thought  nec- 
essary to  define  by  law  the  responsibility  of  publication, 
and  to  subject  all  works  before  publication  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  censor.  The  pope  was  the  first  inventor  of  such 
an  instrument,  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits  the  first 
to  handle  it.  In  1496  Alexander  VI.  established  a  regular 
censorship.  In  1515  Leo  X.  increased  its  power  and  enlarged 
its  jurisdiction.  Cardinal  Chieregati  demanded  of  the  Diet 
of  Nuremberg  in  1522  that  all  books  pub.  without  ecclesias- 
tical permission  should  be  seized  and  burned,  and  the  pen- 
alties imposed  for  reading  or  owning  heretical  books  were 
very  severe.  The  secular  govts.  were  not  slow  in  following 
the  lead  of  the  popes,  and  the  censorship  became  one  of  the 
most  effective,  but  also  one  of  the  most  fatal  means  which 
royal  power  could  employ  to  stay  the  movements  of  the 
people.  In  Eng.  the  censorship  was  established  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  abolished  by  the  Commons  in  1693.  In  Ger.  it 
was  introduced  as  a  law  of  the  empire  in  1529  by  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  but  existed  only  in  a  loose  form,  different  states 
at  different  times—  such  as  Prus.  under  Frederick  the  Great 
—  being  exceedingly  liberal.  The  Cong,  of  Vienna  promised 
to  abolish  it,  but  the  Diet  of  1819  re-established  it  in  a  more 
stringent  and  rigorous  form  than  ever.  Thrown  aside  in 
1849,  it  reappeared  in  1854,  but  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  Bund  in  1866  and  the  establishment  of  the  Ger.  empire 
in  1870  it  finally  vanished.  In  Fr.  freedom  of  the  press  was 
introduced  in  1793,  1814.  1830,  1848,  and  1871,  but  restrictive 
measures  against  newspapers  and  pamphlets  were  each 
time  found  necessary  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  period. 
The  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  censorship  still  ex- 
ists in  full  vigor'  is  Rus.  The  const,  of  the  U.  S.  forbids  its 
introduction. 

Presidential  Electoral  Commission,  a  board  ap- 
pointed during  the  second  session  of  the  44th  Cong,  of  the 
U.  S.  to  determine  questions  arising  out  of  the  presentation 
of  two  or  more  discordant  certificates  of  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges  of  certain  States  in  which  the  election  of 
Presidential  electors  had  been  contested.  The  canvass  had 
been  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  hist,  of  the  govt.,  and  at 
its  close  the  vote  was  almost  evenly  balanced.  The  result 
depended  on  the  voice  of  3  States.  Fla.,  La.,  and  S.  C., 
in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory  ;  and  of  a  fourth, 
Or.,  in  which  one  elector  was  claimed  to  have  been  elected 
by  a  minority,  in  consequence  of  a  constitutional  disqualifi 
cation  affecting  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  majority.  An 
angrv  controversy  arose  as  to  the  constitutional  mode  of 
deciding  between  these  competing  certificates.  The  dispute 
assumed  proportions  which  even  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  country.  With  a  view  to  avert  the  impending  danger, 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  was  appointed  early  in 
Jan.  1877  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  means  satisfactory  to 
all  of  ascertaining  the  legal  result  of  the  election.  On  Jan. 
18  this  committee  almost  unanimously  reported  a  bUl  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  to  be  composed  of; 
senators,  5  representatives,  and  5  associate  justices  of  I 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.,  to  which  tribunal  should  b 
ferred  the  conflicting  certificates  and  accompanying  dcn-u 
ments  from  the  contested  States,  and  all  questions  relatin 
to  the  powers  of  Cong,  in  the  premises  with  the  authont 
to  exercise  the  same  powers  in  ascertaining  the  legal  vote 
of  each  such  State.  The  bill  further  provided  that  the  de- 
cisions of  such  tribunal  in  every  case  should  stand  unless 
rejected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses.  A»Ott 
objections  which  might  be  made  to  any  votes  from  States 
not  presenting  double  certificates  should  be  considered,  not 
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by  the  commission,  but  by  the  houses  separately,  and  unless 
sustained  by  both  should  be  of  no  effect.  The  bill,  after  a 
sharply  contested  debate  in  both  houses,  passed  the  Senate 
Jan.  25  and  the  House  of  Reps.  Jan.  26.  On  Jan.  31  the  com- 
mission was  elected,  3  Reps,  and  2  Dems,  being:  taken  by 
agreement  from  the  Senate,  and  3  Dems,  and  2  Reps,  from 
the  House.  On  March  2  the  pres.  of  the  convention  an- 
nounced that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio  had  been  duly 
elected  Pres.,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York  duly 
elected  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S. 

Prester  John.    See  JOHN,  PRESTER. 

Pres'ton,  town  of  Eng.,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Ribble,  at 
the  head  of  its  estuary.  It  is  an  old  town,  substantially 
built,  but  without  any  remarkable  edifices  ;  has  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  malting  establishments,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  tanneries,  ropewalks,  and  glass-works,  but  the 
prin.  manufacture  is  cotton.  Pop.  96.532. 

Preston,  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Preston  (ISAAC  TRIMBLE),  b.  in  Va.  in  1793,  grad.  at  Yale 
1812 ;  studied  law  ;  was  a  capt.  in  the  war  with  Bng.  :  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  New  Orleans  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  La.  D.  July  5,  1852. 

Preston  (JAMES  P.),  b.  in  Va.  in  1775,  studied  1790-95  in 
William  and  Mary  Coll.  ;  became  col.  12th  Inf.  1812,  col.  23d 
Inf.  1818 ;  was  disabled  for  life  at  Chrysler's  field  by  a 
wound  ;  gov.  of  Va.  1818-19 ;  long  P.  M.  of  Richmond,  Va. 
D.  May  4,  1843. 

Preston  (THOMAS  SCOTT),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  23, 
1824,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  1843 ;  entered  the  P.  E. 
ministry  1846 ;  became  a  R.  Cath.  1849,  a  priest  1850 ;  was 
appointed  vicar-gen,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York  and  parish  priest  of  St.  Ann's,  New  York  ;  author  of 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Christian  Unity,  Reason  and  Revelation, 
Christ  and  the  Ch.,  etc. 

Preston  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  16,  1816 ; 
studied  at  the  coll.  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  at  New  Haven  ; 
grad.  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School  1838 ;  practised  law  at 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  served  as  lieut.-col.  in  the  Mex.  war ;  was  a 
Whig  member  of  the  Ky.  constitutional  convention  of  1850, 
of  the  State  legislature  1850-51 ;  M.  C.  1851-53 ;  became  a 
Dem.  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party ;  was  minister  to 
Sp.  1859-61 ;  endeavored  to  induce  Ky.  to  secede  from  the 
U. ;  proceeded  to  Richmond  as  a  com.  to  negotiate  the  ad- 
mission of  Ky.  into  the  Confederacy  ;  became  a  brig. -gen.  in 
the  Confed.  army  and  aide-de-camp  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston ;  participated  in  the  battle  of 
ShUoh  and  in  Bragg's  invasion  of  Ky. 

Preston  (WILLIAM  BALLARD),  b.  in  Va.  about  1810 ;  M.  C. 
1847-49,  sec.  of  the  navy  in  the  administration  of  Taylor 
1849-50,  and  a  senator  in  the  Cong,  of  the  Confed.  States.  D. 
Nov.  14,  1862. 

Preston  (WILLIAM  CAMPBELL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Dec.  27, 
1794,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1812 ;  studied  law,  came  to  the  bar 
in  1820,  and  in  1822  settled  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  entered  Cong, 
in  1824,  U.  S.  Senator  1834-42,  pres.  of  S.  C.  Coll.  1845-51 ; 
founder  of  the  Columbia  Lyceum ;  was  a  prominent  ex- 
pounder of  free  trade  and  the  State  Rights  doctrine.  D. 
May  22,  1860. 

Pretend'er  (THE  OLD  AND  THE  YOUNG),  the  names  given 
by  supporters  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty  to  the  son  and 
grandson  of  James  II.,  the  lineal  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Eng.. 
which  they  respectively  attempted  to  recover  by  means  of 
the  "  Jacobite  "  insurrections  in  Scot,  in  1715  and  1745. 

Prlfoylov  (pre-be-loy')  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  Bering  Sea,  lie  192  m.  N.  of  Oonalaska,  200  m. 
S.  of  St.  Matthew,  and  about  the  same  distance  W.  of  Cape 
Newenham  on  the  mainland.  The  climate  is  most  disagree- 
able ;  but  the  perfect  isolation  of  these  islands,  the  mist  and 
fog  which  always  prevail,  cause  the  fur-seal  to  select  these 
grounds  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  The  great  seal-pro- 
ducing island  is  St.  Paul,  with  a  shore  line  of  42m.,  of  which 
16Vo  m.  are  frequented  by  the  fur-seals. 

Price  (RODMAN  M.),  b.  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5,  1816, 
ed.  at  Princeton  Coll. ;  studied  law  ;  became  purser  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  1840;  was  the  first  person  who  exercised  judicial 
authority  as  alcalde  under  the  Amer.  flag  in  Cal. ;  was  ap- 
pointed navy  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast  1848 ;  M.  C.  from 
N.  J.  1851-53,  gov.  of  that  State  1854-57 ;  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  N.  J.  Normal  School,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  "  Peace  Congress  "  of  1861. 

Price  (STERLING),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  Sept. 
1809  ;  settled  in  Charlton  co.,  Mo.,  1830  ;  served  in  the  legis- 
lature ;  M.  C.  1845-47 ;  col.  of  Mo.  volunteers  in  the  Mex. 
war;  captured  Taos,  N.  M. ;  commanded  at  the  battle  of 


Mo.  1853-57 :  became  a  leader  of  the  secession  party  •  pre- 
sided over  the  State  convention  of  Feb.  1861 ;  was  appoint- 
ed maj.-gen.  of  the  State  forces  by  Gov.  Jackson,  and  en- 
deavored to  precipitate  the  withdrawal  of  Mo.  from  the  U  • 
recruited  an  army  of  nearly  10,000  men,  and  being  joined  by 
McCulloch  with  5000  from  Ark.,  defeated  Lyon  and  Sigel 

u-8?1!11886111  ,Au*V  7;  captured  Lexington  Sept.  20,  for 
which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Confed.  cong. ;  was  forced  to 
retreat  into  Ark. ;  appointed  maj.-gen.  in  the  Confed.  ser- 
vice Mar.  1862 ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  luka 
and  Corinth ;  was  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  Ark.  1863-64  ' 
invaded  Mo.  Sept.  1864,  with  nearly  20,000  men;  pushed 
westward  to  the  Kan.  border,  but  being  closely  pursued  bv 
Pleasonton  and  Curtis,  had  to  retreat  to  Ark.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Mex.,  obtained  from  the  archduke  Maxi- 
milian a  grant  of  lands,  and  founded  a  colony  of  ex-Confed 
officers,  but  the  downfall  of  Maximilian  having  involved 
that  of  the  colony,  he  returned  to  Mo.  D.  Sept.  27  1867 

Prlch'ard  (JAMES  COWLES)  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire, Eng.,  Feb.  11, 1786 ;  studied  med.  at  Bristol,  Lond  , 
and  Edinburgh  ;  pursued  a  course  of  math,  and  theol.  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  other  special  studies  at  St 
John's  and  Trinity  colls.,  Ox. ;  commenced  practice  as  a' 


phys.  at  Bristol  in  1810,  and  received  med.  appointments  at 
the  Clifton  Dispensary,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  the  Bristol 
Infirmary.  In  1845  he  became  com.  in  lunacy  ;  was  for  many 
yrs.  pres.  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  pub.  several 
works  on  med.  subjects.  D.  at  Lond.  Dec.  22,  1848.  Wrote 
Researches  into  the  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  The  E.  Origin  of 
the  Celtic  Nations,  and  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man. 

Prickly  Ash,  or  Toothache  Tree,  the  Xanthoxylum 
Americanum,  a  large  prickly  shrub  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  belonging  to  the  Rutaceaj.  The  leaves  have 
the  smell  of  lemons.  The  bark  is  aromatic  and  stimulant, 
and  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  for  rheumatism,  and 
other  diseases.  X.  Carolinianum,  the  S.  P.  A.,  has  a  more  S. 
range.  It  becomes  quite  a  large  tree.  Its  bark  is  extremely 
pungent,  and  is  armed  with  curious  prickly  warts.  A".  Flo- 
ridanum  and  X.  pterota  grow  also  in  Fla.  Chi.,  Japan,  S. 
Amer.,  and  the  W.  I.  abound  in  species  of  this  genus,  nearly 
or  quite  all  aromatic,  pungent,  and  medicinal. 

Prlck'ly  Heat,  a  popular  name  for  eruptive  skin  dis- 
eases occurring  in  hot  weather  and  characterized  by  itch- 
ing and  sensations  of  stinging.  In  India  there  is  quite  a 
formidable  variety  of  lichen  called  by  this  name.  A  popular 
remedy  is  the  use  of  saline  cathartics,  which  doubtless  are 
sometimes  advantageous.  Frequent  bathing  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  are  recommended. 

Prickly  Pear,  a  name  given  the  cactuses  of  the  genus 
Opuntia,  especially  to  0.  vulgaris,  a  native  of  many  places 
in  the  U.  S.  from  Mass.  S.  and  W.  ( It  is  naturalized  exten- 
sively in  the  Old  World.  Its  fruit  is  smooth  and  eatable,  but 
not  so  good  as  that  of  O.  Ficus  Indicus,  which  is  prickly. 
Some  of  the  numerous  species  are  used  for  forage  in  Mex. 
The  erect  kinds  are  serviceable  hedge-plants.  One  species 
is  the  official  emblem  of  Mex.  Some  species  support  the 
cochineal  insect. 

Pride  of  China.    See  CHINA,  PRIDE  OF. 

Prless'nltz  (VINCENT),  b.  at  Grafenberg,  Aus.  Silesia, 
Oct.  5,  1799,  of  peasant  parents ;  became  the  inventor  of 
hydropathy  and  the  founder  of  the  Grafenberg  water-cure. 
D.  Nov.  28,  1851. 

Priest  [Gr.  irpe<r/3wTepos,  "elder"].  In  all  nations  of  an- 
tiquity among  whom  a  system  of  worship  received  any 
considerable  development  there  existed  also  a  priesthood, 
to  whose  care  that  system  of  worship  was  more  especially 
committed.  The  P.  stood  in  a  sort  of  mediatorial  relation 
between  God  and  man,  and  under  the  Heb.  legislation  this 
was  divinely  recognized  and  received  the  emphatic  sanction 
of  divine  appointment.  In  earliest  times  the  functions  of 
the  P.  appear  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  who,  as  the  recognized  superior  of  all  its  members, 
was  the  fittest  person  to  appear  for  them  before  God.  Hence 
came  what  is  called  the  "patriarchal  priesthood."  As  the 
family  multiplied  into  the  tribe  the  duties  of  its  head  became 
too  numerous  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  priesthood,  as 
well  as  often  incongruous,  and  persons  were  specially 
selected  to  fill  the  office.  When  the  tribe  »became  a  nation 
a  class  of  men  was  set  aside  for  the  same  purpose,  although 
the  monarch  often  remained  at  the  nominal  head  of  the 
priesthood  thus  established. 

Prlest'ley  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Birstal-Fieldhead,  near 
Leeds,  Eng.,  Mar.  24,  1733,  ed.  at  the  Presb.  acad.  at  Daven- 
try ;  was  ordained  in  1755  assistant  minister  to  an  Indepen- 
dent congregation  at  Needham-Market,  Suffolk  ;  left  that 
post  in  1758  on  account  of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views  ; 
taught  a  private  school  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  1758-61, 
writing  his  first  pub.  work,  The  Script.  Doctrine  of  Remission  ; 
was  teacher  of  langs.  and  lit.  in  an  acad.  at  Warrington 
1761-67  ;  prepared  his  Hist,  and  Present  State  of  Electricity, 
with  Original  Experiments;  was  pastor  of  Mill-Hill  Chapel, 
Leeds,  1767-73 ;  made  there  important  researches  in  pneu- 
matics and  chem.,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Direc- 
tions for  Impregnating  Water  with  fixed  Air  and  Hist,  and 
Present  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Col- 
ors ;  pub.  his  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ; 
was  from  1773  to  1780  librarian  and  literary  companion  to 
the  earl  of  Shelburne ;  made  in  that  yr.  the  discovery  of 
oxygen,  soon  followed  by  that  of  nitrous,  carbonic,  and 
sulpnurous  oxide  and  other  gases,  beside  many  ingenious 
contributions  to  theoretical  chem.  set  forth  in  his  Experi- 
ments and^  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air :  pub.  An 
Examination  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Dis- 
quisitions relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (1777),  The  Doctrine  of 
Philosophical  Necessity  (1777),  and  A  Free  Discussion  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity  in  a  Cor- 
respondence between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.  The  3  latter 
works  excited  much  controversy  and  elicited  many  replies, 
in  which  the  author  was,  with  some  reason,  accused  of 
materialism.  In  1780  Dr.  P.  retired  from  the  service  of  Lord 
Shelburne  with  a  life-pension  of  £150,  became  minister  to 
the  principal  Independent  congregation  at  Birmingham,  ad- 
dressed to  an  eminent  Frenchman  his  Letters'  to  a  Philosoph- 
ical Unbeliever,  and  wrote  Hist,  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christian- 
ity, Hist,  of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  compiled 
from  Original  Writers,  proving  that  the  Chr.  Ch.  was  at  first 
Unitarian,  and  Letters  to  Burke,  occasioned  by  his  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  Fr.  (1791).  The  latter  treatise  procured 
him  an  honorary  citizenship  in  the  Fr.  republic,  and  was  the 
cause  of  a  riot  at  Birmingham  (July  15, 1791),  in  which  Dr. 
P.'s  house  was  pillaged  and  his  library,  MSS.,  and  scientific 
apparatus  scattered  through  the  streets,  he  himself  escap- 
ing personal  violence  by  opportune  flight.  In  1794  he  re- 
moved to  the  U.  S.,  where  his  sons  already  resided,  and  was 
received  with  great  honor.  D.  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
Feb.  6, 1804.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Prim  (JUAN),  count  of  Reus  and  marquis  of  Castillejos, 
b.  in  Reus,  Catalonia,  Sp.,  Dec.  6,  1814  ;  became  col.  in  1837 ; 
was  soon  afterward  elected  to  the  Cortes ;  headed  insur- 
rections in  1843  at  Reus ;  materially  aided  in  the  overthrow 
of  Espartero  by  Narvaez,  and  in  effecting  the  return  of 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of 
count,  the  rank  of  gen.,  and  the  military  command  of  Ma- 
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drid  ;  was  comniander-iu-chief  in  the  war  against  Morocco 
1859-60,  gaining  a  great  military  reputation  and  the.title  of 
marquis ;  was  made  commander  of  the  Sp.  contingent  in 
the  allied  intervention  in  Mex.  1861,  but  soon  withdrew  his 
forces  from  that  enterprise ;  was  banished  from  Madrid  Aug. 
1864  ;  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  overthrow  of  Isa- 
bella, and  succeeded  in  organizing  the  movement  which  in 
Sept.  1868  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  queen  to  Fr. ;  became 
conirnander-in-chief.  marshal,  minister  of  war,  and  head  of 
the  cabinet  in  the  new  provisional  govt. ;  furnished  the  pre- 
text for  the  Franco-Ger.  war  of  1870-71  by  his  offer  of  the 
crown  of  Sp.  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1870  obtained  from  the  Cortes  the  election  of  the 
It.  prince  Amadeus,  duke  of  Aosta.  On  the  day  that  the 
new  king  landed  at  Barcelona  (Dec.  28)  P.  was  attacked  by 
a-sassins  in  a  street  of  Madrid  and  received  8  balls  in  his 
body,  and  d.  2  days  later  (Dec.  30, 1870). 

Prime  (SAMUEL  IREX.EUS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ballston,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  4,  1812,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1829 ;  studied  theol.  at 
Princeton  ;  w'as  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presb.  Ch., 
and  preached  several  yrs.,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  with- 
drew from  the  pulpit  in  1840,  when  he  became  ed.  of  the 
New  York  Observer,  the  leading  religious  paper  of  his  de- 
nomination ;  has  several  times  visited  Europe.  Among  his 
books  are  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  Letters  from  Switz., 
The  Bible  in  the  Levant,  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray ,  The 
\lhambra  and  the  Kremlin,  and  a  Life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
—His  brother,  EDWARD  D.  G.  PRIME  (b.  1814),  grad.  at  Union 
Coll.  1832  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem.  1838,  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Presb.  ch.  at  Scotchtown,  N.  Y.,  1839-51 ;  Amer. 
chaplain  at  Rome  1854-55 ;  associate  ed.  of  New  York  Ob- 
server 1855 ;  wrote  Around  the  World,  etc. 

Prime  (WILLIAM  COWPER),  brother  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1825,  grad.  at  Princeton  1843; 
became  a  lawyer  in  New  York  ;  in  1861  ed.  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ;  travelled 
in  the  East  1855-56.  Has  contributed  largely  to  periodicals  ; 
edited  several  works  in  archaeology  and  hymnology ;  author 
of  Boat-Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Tent-Life  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals,  Anc.  and  Modern,  Illustrated 
and  Described. 

Prime  Mover.  The  term  "  prime  mover  "  is  employed 
to  designate  machines  the  office  of  which  is  to  transform 
the  energy  expended  in  some  natural  source  of  power  into 
useful  or  available  work.  For  example,  a  quantity  of  water 
falling  from  one  level  to  another  represents  an  expenditure 
of  energy  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  equivalent  in  foot- 
pounds to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  water  multi- 
plied by  the  height  of  fall  in  feet.  In  falling  without  ob- 
struction or  resistance  the  velocity  of  the  water  continually 
increases,  and  the  accumulated  energy  represented  by  the 
living  force  is  usually  dissipated  in  the  shock  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fall.  To  render  this  source  of  power  available,  a 
water-wheel  may  be  introduced,  which,  receiving  the  im- 
pulses of  the  falling  particles,  causes  a  portion  of  the  work 
to  be  transformed  into  useful  work,  and  the  water  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  fall  with  its  energy  diminished  by  pre- 
cisely the  quantity  which  has  been  so  transferred  or  trans- 
muted into  the  work  absorbed  by  the  water-wheel. 

While  P.  M.  generally  have  the  characteristics  of  other 
machines  in  many  respects,  yet  only  a  few  machines  can  be 
classed  as  P.  M.  The  definition  of  a  machine  given  by  Am- 
pere, and  adopted  by  Poncelet,  Willis,  and  other  writers,  is 
"  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  directions  and  ve- 
locities of  given  motions  are  changed ;"  forces  being  left 
out  of  consideration,  because  few  machines,  except  the 
P  M  ,  are  dependent  in  their  construction  on  the  nature  or 
source  of  the  power  which  drives  them.  P.  M.  are  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  because  their  construction  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  parts  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  nature  or  source  of  the  energy  which  is  to  be  utilized, 
their  office  being  primarily  that  of  receiving,  transforming, 
and  transmitting  power  from  some  natural  source,  by  which 
means  they  drive  or  move  other  machines. 

The  sources  of  energy  in  nature  which  are  made  avail- 
able for  useful  purposes  by  the  aid  of  P.  M.  are  heat,  the 
energy  of  falling  water,  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere,  ana 
electricity  or  magnetism.  The  latter  being,  however,  re- 
garded as  referable  to  heat,  and  the  second  and  third 
sources  mentioned  being  manifestations  of  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  ultimate  sources  of  available  energy  may  be 
considered  to  be  heat  and  gravitation.  As  regards  muscular 
energy,  men  and  animals  maybe  regarded  as  P.  M.— pert 
exhibitions,  in  this  respect,  of  the  imperfect  results  of  hu- 
man efforts  in  artificial  constructions. 

The  heat-engine,  under  the  form  of  the  steam-engine, 
holds  the  first  place  in  importance  among  all  the  P.  M.    in 
the  investigations  and  experiments  connected  with  econ- 
omy in  its  use  and  its  adaptation  to  various  purposes,  espe- 
cially to  the  propulsion  of  steamships,  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  scientific  men,  practical  engineers,  and  artisans 
to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined  ;  and  the  de- 
velopments arising  from  its  use  have  given  rise  to  a  spe( 
branch  of  engineering  science.    The  use  of  the  water-whe 
in  the  form  of  the  turbine,  the  second  P.  M.  in  importance, 
has  been  greatly  extended  through  the  new  facilities  af- 
forded for  its  construction  by  steam  machinery  and  tl 
arts  and  industries  developed  by  it.    Hot-air  ' 
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tain  conditions.    The  windmill  is  another  P.  M.  which    n 
favorable  localities  is  of  great  value. 


each  other  when  they  cannot  both  be  divided  by  any  whole 
number  except  1.  Thus,  2,  3,  5.  etc.  are  P.  N. ;  6  and  7  are 
prime  with  respect  to  each  other.  No  rule  has  been  found 
for  discovering  P.  N.  by  a  direct  process.  A  method  of  sift- 
ing out  numbers  not  prime  was  described  by  Eratosthem-s. 
and  for  that  reason  is  generally  known  as  Eratusthi-r 
sieve.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Since  every  even  number 
is  divisible  by  2.  we  may  omit  or  sift  out  all  such  numbers, 
and  remembering  that  2  itself  is  prime,  we  write  down  the 
series  of  odd  numbers  up  to  any  limit,  say  up  t<>  !>9;  1,  3, 5, 7\ 
11,  13, 17, 19,  etc.  We  begin  with  the  first  P.  N.  after  2,  which 
is  3,  and  counting  from  it,  we  strike  out  every  third  number, 
because  all  such  numbers  are  divisible  by  3,  and  therefore 
are  not  prime.  We  then  begin  with  5,  and  counting  from 
it  we  strike  out  every  fifth  number,  because  all  such  num- 
bers are  divisible  by  5.  We  then  begin  with  7,  and  counting 
from  it,  we  strike  out  every  seventh  number.  The  remain- 
ing numbers  are  prime.  In  this  way  we  find  that  the  P.  N. 
less  than  100  are  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  11.  13,  17,  19,  23,  29,  31,  37,  41,  43, 
47,  53,  59,  61,  67,  71,  73,  79,  83,  89,  and  97.  The  operation  of 
sifting  may  be  extended  to  any  series  of  whole  numbers, 
but  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  operation  becomes  tedious. 
In  applying  the  method  just  described  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  if  a  number  cannot  be  divided  by  a  P.  N.  less 
than  its  own  square  root,  that  number  must  be  prime. 
Thus,  in  the  case  supposed  we  need  not  go  farther  than  7, 
because  7  is  the  greatest  P.  N.  less  than  v  100.  From  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  Eratosthenes  it  is  evident  that  the 
number  of  P.  N.  in  a  given  interval  will  be  less  the  higher 
that  interval  commences.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Primitive  Wesleyans.  See  METHODISM. 
Primogeniture  [Lat.  primus,  "first,"  and  genii  >n-<i. 
"birth"],  or  the  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  inherit  the  real 
estate  of  his  father  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  inherit  only  part  of  the  personal  property  the 
father  may  have  accumulated,  originated  in  Europe  with 
feudalism. 

Prim'rose  [prime-rose,  from  its  early  flowering],  a 
nus  of  handsome  flowering  herbs,  largely  European,  of  the 
order  Primulaceae  and  genus  Piimula.  The  true  P.  is  P. 
grandiflora  of  Europe.  P.  officinalls  is  the  cowslip,  of  which 
the  polyanthus  is  a  cultivated  form,  all  of  these  running 
into  many  varieties.  P.  auricula,  the  parent  of  the  auriculas 
of  the  gardens,  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe.  The  Chi.  P.  (P. 
Sinensis),  now  one  of  the  commonest  house-plants,  repre- 
sents a  different  section  of  the  genus.  The  evening  P.  are 
species  of  (Enothera,  of  a  wholly  different  natural  order,  and 
took  the  name  from  a  very  superficial  likeness  of  the  corolla 
to  that  of  the  true  P.  ABA  GRAY. 

Primula'cese  [from  Primula,  the  typical  genus],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  gamopetalous  herbs  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
N  hemisphere.  The  order  is  readily  characterized  by  hav- 
ing stamens  of  the  same  number  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
and  opposite  them  on  the  tube  or  throat  a  single  style  and 
stigma,  and  a  1-celled  ovary  with  a  free  central  placenta, 
bearing  several  or  numerous  ovules.  P.  are  nearly  inert 
plants,  of  no  economical  importance  beyond  the  beauty  of 
their  blossoms.  Beside  the  PRIMROSE  (which  see),  the  Cyc- 
lamen our  beautiful  Dodecatheon,  and  one  species  of  Am 
gallis  are  familiar  in  ornamental  cultivation.  ASA  GRAY. 

Prince  [Lat.  princeps},  a  title  which  sprang  from  th 
the  Rom.  Princeps  Senatus.    It  became  a  title  of  the  Rom 
emps.,  and  from  them  passed  to  mediaeval  and  modem 
sovereigns.    There  are  also  sovereign  rulers  who  have  no 
higher  title  than  prince. 

Prince  (OLIVER  H.),  b.  in  Conn.,  moved  to  Ga.  in 
youth  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  was  on 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Macon.  and  one  of  the  5  «>ms^who 
laid  out  that  city ;   was  the  author  of  many  humorous 
sketches ;  one  of  these,  giving  an  account  of  a  Ga.  milit 
muster,  was  republished  in  several  foreign  langs. :  he  was 
al"o  author  of  Prince's  Ga.  Digest,  a  work  compiled  with 
gr1?ataaS  ™  £  S.  Senato?  1828-29 ;  was  lost  at  sea  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Home  on  the  coast  of  N        Jet.  9, 


.    , 

which  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  nearly 
with  some  form  of  the  steam-engine,  the  pressure  upon  t 
piston  being  produced  by  a  head  of  ^V^Rmo™ 
tors  "  in  common  use.  °B-. 

Prime  Nnm'bers.     A  whole  number  is  said 
prime  when  it  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other- 
number  except  1.    Two  numbers  are  prime  with  respect  to 


»,rd  -lined  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  ch.,  Boston, 
1718;  devoted  many  yrs.  to  the  collection  of  materials  for 
{he  civil  and  religious  hist,  of  N.  Eng.  and  leathered  a  .valu- 
able library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Old  Sout 
When  tKh.  was  desecrated  by  Brit.  ££Z*p5g** 
war  of  the  Revolution,  many  documents  in  the  P.  hbrar! 
or  destroyed;  the  remainder  are  now  in  the 
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toes,  buckwheat,  and  garden  vegetables  are  raised.  Cattle 
horses,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  bred  extensively.  The 
island  is  divided  into  three  3  cos.—  King's,  Queen's,  and 
Prince.  There  has  been  a  system  of  public  schools  since 
1821  During  the  summer  the  island  is  visited  by  regular 
lines  of  steamers  and  by  thousands  of  fishing  vessels.  Dur- 
ing  the  winter  it  is  not  accessible  except  by  ice-boats,  which 
run  from  Cape  Traverse  to  Cape  Tormentin,  N.  B.,  9m., 
carrying  the  mails.  There  is  also  a  submarine  telegraph.— 
The  prov.  sends  4  senators  to  the  Dominion  Parl.  Cap 
Charlottetown.  Pop.  108,891. 

Prln'ceps  Seua'tus,  an  officer  of  the  Rom.  senate. 
Under  the  kings  he  was  the  first  in  rank  of  the  decent  primi, 
was  cmtos  urbis,  and  was  appointed  for  life  by  the  king. 
After  487  B.  c.  he  was  appointed  by  the  curies,  but  not  for 
life,  and  might  be  chosen  from  the  patres  minorum  gentium. 
It  was  afterward  given  to  the  oldest  ex-censor.  It  still 
later  might  be  given  to  any  senator,  but,  though  a  title  of 
great  dignity,  no  power  belonged  with  it.  Finally  the  emps. 
took  the  title,  and  with  it  assumed  at  will  an  authority  over 
the  acts  of  the  senate. 

Prince  Ru'pert's  Drops  are  formed  by  throwing 
melted  glass  into  water.  They  have  an  elongated,  taper- 
ing form.  A  smart  blow  upon  the  large  end  makes  no  im- 
pression, but  if  the  smallest  part  be  picked  off  the  small  end, 
the  whole  falls  into  powder. 

Prince's  Met'al  [named  from  Prince  Rupert]  is  a  kind 
of  brass,  nearly  the  same  as  pinchbeck  ;  but  the  term  is 
vaguely  used  for  other  alloys. 

Prince'toii.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.,  105  m.  W. 
of  Chicago.  Pop.  1870,  3264  ;  1880,  3439. 

Princeton,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.,  27  m. 
N.  of  Evansville.    Pop.  1870.  1847  ;  1880,  2566. 
Princeton,  Ky.    See  APPENDIX. 
Princeton,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Princeton,  on  R.  R.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Del.  and 
Raritan  Canal,  49  m.  S.  W.  from  New  York  and  11  m.  N.  E. 
of  Trenton,  is  the  seat  of  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  and  of  the  Theo- 
logical Sem.  of  the  Presb.  ch.  The  Continental  Cong,  assem- 
bled here  June  30,  1783,  and  here  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777.  Pop.  1870,  2798  ;  1880,  3209. 

Princeton,  Battle  of.  A  week  after  the  battle  of 
Trenton  (Dec.  25,  1776),  Cornwallis  marched  against  Wash- 
ington and  encamped  near  Trenton,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  Amers.  on  the  following  day.  Washington, 
perceiving  that  he  would  fight  to  a  disadvantage  at  Tren- 
ton, and  learning  that  only  3  Brit,  regiments  and  a  few 
dragoons  remained  at  Princeton,  made  a  bold  night-march 
upon  that  place,  surprised  the  enemy  at  daybreak  (Jan.  3, 
1777)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coll.,  and  routed  and  dispersed 
them  within  20  minutes,  inflicting  a  loss  of  200  killed  and 
wounded  and  of  230  prisoners.  The  Amer.  loss  was  not 
above  30  men.  This  result  was  of  immense  value  in  re- 
animating the  courage  of  the  colonists,  and  the  action  was 
the  precursor  of  a  series  of  operations  by  which  the  Brit. 
were  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the  two  Jerseys. 

Priiit'ing  [Lat.  premere,  to  "press"],  or  Typog- 
raphy, the  art  of  combining  movable  type,  and  from 
their  surface,  through  the  medium  of  coloring-matter  and 
paper,  multiplying  copies  by  pressure. 

History.  —  From  the  earliest  historic  period  some  mode  of 
engraving  and  producing  impressions  or  devices  has  been 
known,  but  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  form 
of  seals  until  the  time  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
Their  buildings  were  built  of  burnt  brick  generally,  which 
were  stamped  with  an  inscription  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  edifice,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  These  impressions  in  many  instances  show 
clearly  that  the  stamp  was  engraved  in  relief  and  applied 
to  the  plastic  clay.  The  Egyptians  also  used  stamps  to  im- 
press the  bricks  used  for  their  buildings.  The  Chi.  have 
used  a  simple  mode  of  P.  from  an  early  date.  According  to 
their  chronicles,  the  early  attempts  of  their  present  mode 
of  P.  were  made  about  50  B.  c.,  but  no  great  advance  was 
made  till  the  reign  of  Ming-Tsong  (927-934  A.  D.),  when 
Foong-Taou  printed  copies  of  the  classical  books  by  taking 
impressions  from  stone  plates,  the  letters  being  cut  into 
them,  which  thus  showed  white  on  a  field  of  black.  This 
mode  is  still  employed  in  Chi.  lithographic  P.  Foong-Taou 
then  printed  an  edition  of  the  nine  King,  or  classical  books, 
for  the  imperial  coll.  at  Peking,  from  wooden  blocks  en- 
graved in  relief,  which  edition  was  completed  in  952.  This 
process  of  P.  has  been  practised  to  the  present  time.  The 
Grs.  were  early  acquainted  with  engraving  on  metal,  their 
maps  being  cut  with  lines  below  the  surface,  but  seem  never 
to  have  multiplied  copies  from  them.  The  anc.  Roms.  made 
use  of  metal  stamps,  with  characters  engraved  in  relief,  to 
mark  their  articles  of  commerce  and  brand  cattle.  With 
the  decline  of  Roman  civilization  lit.  was  despised  by  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  a  passion  for  military  glory  alone  oc- 
cupied their  minds.  With  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
paper-making,  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  epis- 
tolary correspondence  increased,  books  were  multiplied 
more  rapidly,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  supply  the  people 
lore  cheaply  with  religious  reading  wood-engraving  was 


. 

Block-Printing  and  Block-Books.—  Toward  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  wood  was  engraved  upon  in  It.,  Sic.,  and 
Sp.  to  produce  designs  with  the  aid  of  ink  on  fabrics  of 
linen  and  silk.  Playing-cards  were  produced  by  the  same 
method,  and  afterward  colored  by  hand  or  by  means  of 
stencil-plates.  Old  MSS.  of  this  time  are  in  existence  which 
have  initial  letters,  and  sometimes  pictures  printed,  while 
the  text  is  in  handwriting.  About  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  single  prints  appeared,  of  a  religious  character,  from 
Ger.  ana  Hoi.  These  pictures  or  image-prints  were  made 
>1  many  sizes,  generally  engraved  in  outline,  and  highly 
colored.  Manuals  of  devotion  followed,  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pages,  generally  containing  pictures  with  a  few 
words  beneath  or  in  the  interior,  some  having  the  pictures 


on  one  leaf  and  the  explanation  or  text  on  the  other.    This 
is  the  type  of  all  the  block-books. 

The  Discovery  of  Typography.  —  The  anc.  witnesses  and 
contemporaries  clearly  state  that  the  first  inventor  of  ty- 
pography is  John  Gutenberg  of  Mentz,  and  the  first  work 
most  befittingly  accomplished  was  the  Lat.  Bible  ;  the  capi- 
tal was  furnished  by  John  Faust ;  the  improvements  apper- 
tain to  Peter  Schoffer.  John  Gutenberg  was  b.  about  1400 
at  Mentz.  He  d.  in  Feb.  1468.  The  works  printed  by  Guten- 
berg appear  to  be  the  following:  (1)  A  little  vocabulary 
called  the  C'atholicon,  printed  perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  but  of 
which  no  copy  remains.  (2)  One  or  more  editions  of  the 
Donatus,  printed  perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  with  the  characters 
which  served  later  for  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  of  which  several 
fragments  are  in  existence.  (3)  The  Letters  of  Indulgences, 
printed  from  1454  to  1455.  (4)  The  Calendar  of  1457,  printed 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  of  which  one 
page  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  (5)  The  Appeal 
against  the  Turks,  which  appeared  in  1454,  printed  with  the 
characters  of  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Libraiy  of  Munich.  (6)  The  Bible  of  36  lines,  3  vols.  folio,  2 
columns  to  a  page,  of  which  the  first  essays,  begun  perhaps 
at  Strasbourg,  may  have  determined  John  Faust  to  asso- 
ciate with  Gutenberg  for  the  execution  of  that  great  work. 
(7)  The  Psalter  of  Mentz. 

Printing  in  America.— The  date  of  the  introduction  of  P. 
into  Amer.  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  record  of  3  early  Sp. 
authorities  it  is  believed  that  the  art  was  introduced  into 
Mex.  by  Viceroy  de  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  probably  after  his 
arrival,  in  Oct.  1535.  The  first  book  with  date  establishes 
the  fact  that  a  press  was  working  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
in  1540.  The  next  press  established  in  the  New  World  was 
at  Lima,  Peru,  about  1584.  Between  1540  and  1600,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  art  into  N.  America,  there  is  re- 
corded the  issue  of  93  works  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  7  in 
Lima.  In  1639  the  first  press  was  erected  in  the  house  of 
the  pres.  of  Harvard  Coll.,  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Joseph  Glover, 
who  d.  while  bringing  the  press  and  materials  to  this  place. 
It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Daye,  by 
whom  the  first  work  issued  was  the  The  Freeman's  Oath,  fol- 
lowed by  An  Almanack  in  the  same  yr.  Daye  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  Green  about  1649,  under  whom,  in  1660-63,  was 
printed  the  celebrated  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot,  and  other  of 
his  works  in  the  Indian  lang.  This  press  is  still  active,  and 
known  as  the  "  University  Press."  The  next  press  was  es- 
tablished in  Boston  in  1674,  after  which  P.  gradually  extend- 
ed throughout  the  colonies.  In  1775  the  whole  number  of 
printing-houses  in  the  Brit,  colonies  was  50. 

Early  Printed  Books.— It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  first  printed  works.  An  edition  consisted  of 
a  limited  number,  for  200  or  300  was  then  esteemed  a  large 
impression.  The  size  was  either  large  or  small  folio,  some- 
times quarto.  The  leaves  were  without  running  title,  di- 
rection-word, folios,  or  paragraphs.  The  character  was  a 
rude  Gothic,  mixed  with  secretary,  imitating  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  time ;  the  words  were  printed  close  together ;  ab- 
breviations were  numerous;  the  orthography  was  arbitrary ; 
the  sentences  were  distinguished  only  by  the  single  or  the 
double  point,  but  subsequently  the  virgule  ( / )  was  used  for 
the  simple  pause,  answering  to  our  comma.  Capitals  were 
not  used,  but  titles  and  initial  letters  were  left,  blank  to  be 
filled  in  by  hand.  The  printer's  name,  residence,  and  other 
information  were  either  omitted  or  put  at  the  end.  The 
date  was  often  omitted,  sometimes  obscurely  indicated,  or 
printed  either  at  full  length  or  by  numerical  letters.  No  va- 
riety of  characters  was  used,  a  Gothic  letter  of  the  same 
size  being  used  through  the  work. 

Varieties  of  Type.— As  already  mentioned,  the  Gothic  or 
old  Ger.  text  was  used  in  the  first  printed  works  until  1465, 
when  quotations  in  Gr.  characters  were  introduced  into 
Cicero's  Offices  ;  but  the  first  work  in  Gr.  type  was  the  Gr. 
gram,  of  Lascaris,  printed  by  Paravisinus  at  Milan  in  1476 
in  4to.  The  first  work  printed  with  Rom.  type  was  Cicero's 
Epistolce  ad  Familiares,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  at 
Rome,  in  1467.  Italic  type  was  invented  by  Aldus  Manutius 
about  1500,  who  also  introduced  Rom.  type  of  a  neater  cut. 
The  first  Heb.  Bible  was  printed  by  2  Jewish  rabbins,  named 
Joshua  and  Moses,  in  1488,  at  Soncino,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  Eng.  lang.  was  a  translation  of 
Le  Becueil  des  Hisloires  de  Troyes  of  Raoul  le  Fevre  by  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  Eng.,  assisted  by  William 
Caxton,  who  also  set  up  and  printed  it  at  Cologne  in  1471. 

Type,  the  characters  used  in  typography.  The  type  itself 
is  a  thin  metallic  bar.  composed  of  type-metal,  a  composi- 
tion of  which  the  principal  ingredient  is  lead.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art  it  was  mixed  with  various  hard  metals  to 
strengthen  the  lead  and  to  bear  pressure.  The  type-found- 
ers of  the  present  day  use  alloys  which  each  has  determined 
will  wear  best,  and  they  are  generally  trade  secrets. 

Type-Founding. — From  the  discovery  of  P.  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  printers  cast  their  own  type,  when 
it  became  a  distinct  business  from  P.  Nuremberg  contained 
the  best  punch-cutters,  and  supplied  Ger.  with  punches. 
Bodoni  (1740-1813)  of  It.,  the  Didots  of  Fr.,  and  Breitkopf 
(1719-94)  of  Leipsic  are  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
subsequent  hist,  of  type-making.  About  1735  Christopher 
Saur  (or  Sower)  began  P.  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  cast  the 
type  which  he  required,  executing  the  second  Bible  printed 
in  Amer.,  a  quarto,  in  Ger.,  in  1743.  Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  establish  type-foun- 
dries in  Amer.,  among  them  one  by  Dr.  Franklin.  Binney  & 
Ronaldson  of  Edinburgh  commenced  type-founding  in  Phila. 
in  1796,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  and  by  State  aid  were 
the  first  to  establish  the  business  there.  Before  the  close  of 
the  century  David  Bruce,  from  Edinburgh,  established  the 
same  business  in  New  York,  and  in  1813  the  firm  of  David 
&  George  Bruce  commenced  the  first  stereotype  foundry 
in  the  U.  S. 

Type-casting  Machines.— About  1826  William  M.  Johnson  of 
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L.  I.,  not  a  founder,  conceived  the  idea  of  casting  type  by 
machinery,  but  it  resulted  unfavorably,  the  type  being  light 
and  porous.  After  several  attempts  by  others,  David  Bruce, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  after  yrs.  of  study  and  experiment,  pat- 
ented the  only  thoroughly  successful  type-casting  machine 
Mar.  IT,  1838.  Subsequently  improved,  it  is  now  in  gen.  use 
in  Amer.  foundries,  and  was  slowly  adopted,  with  modifica- 
tions, by  European  founders.  A  recent  improvement  is  the 
type-casting  machine  of  J.  A.  T.  Overend  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  patented  in  1875. 

Wood  Type.—  The  large  letters  used  in  handbills  and  post- 
ers are  made  of  wood,  usually  maple  or  bay  mahogany, 
which  is  prepared  as  for  wood-engraving.  William  Leaven- 
worth  of  Allentown,  N.  J.,  in  1834  applied  the  pantograph  to 
the  cutting  of  wood  type. 

Composing  Machines.— Labor  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
pended in  efforts  to  substitute  machinery  for  hand-labor  in 
composing  type,  and  perhaps  have  not  been  wholly  fruit- 
less. Nearly  100  patents  have  been  granted  for  such  ma- 
chines in  Europe  and  Amer.,  yet  at  the  most  perhaps  no  5 
printing-offices  in  the  world  use  the  same  machine,  and  the 
number  using  machines  is  certainly  small. 

Imposition.— This  is  the  method  of  so  arranging  the  pages 
that  they  will  be  in  consecutive  order  when  the  sheet  or 
section  of  a  book  is  folded.  When  the  pages  are  to  be 
stereotyped  or  electrotyped,  only  a  few  pages  in  their  reg- 
ular order  are  secured  together  and  cast.  For  over  400  yrs. 
imposition  remained  merely  a  trial  process,  the  few  early 
modes  having  been  handed  down  to  the  present  time  with- 
out any  attempt  at  systematic  explanation.  George  H.  Bid- 
well  of  New  York,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Imposition  of  Forms 
(1864),  was  the  first  one  to  show  the  principles  which  govern 
imposition,  giving  the  reasons,  and  the  results  to  which 
they  lead. 

Signatures. — The  signature  is  a  figure  or  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  every  form, 
or  a  section  or  sub-section  of  a  form,  to  denote  the  order  of 
the  sheets,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  binder.  Catch- 
words were  once  extensively  used,  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  to  show  the  connecting  word  on  the  next  page. 
The  Eng.  generally  use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
Amer.  practice,  and  that  of  most  European  nations,  is  to 
use  figures,  a  section  to  be  inset  being  distinguished  by  a 
star  after  the  signature  figure,  and  is  the  simplest  and  readi- 
est for  the  binder. 

Stereotyping.— This  is  the  art  of  making  plates  cast  in  one 
piece  of  type-metal  from  the  surface  of  one  or  more  pages 
of  type.  To  Firmin  Didot  of  Paris  is  due  the  word  stereo- 
type (Gr.  orepeos,  "fixed,"  and  TVJTO?,  "impression"),  under 
which  the  eds.  printed  by  his  process  were  known,  and 
which  is  now  a  word  used  in  literary  as  well  as  technical 
lang.  Indeed,  the  first  known  instance  was  the  Bible,  which 
Van  der  Mey  of  Antwerp  in  1698  printed  from  type  which 
had  been  soldered  at  the  bottom.  The  Larger  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  claims  on  its  title-page  to  have 
been  the  first  work  stereotyped  in  Amer.,  dated  June  1813. 
Three  processes  are  now  in  gen.  use— the  plaster,  the  day, 
and  the  papier-mache  process. 

Electrotyping.— Yor  large  numbers  of  copies  electrotyping 
is  more  durable  than  stereotyping.  It  originated  with  Jo- 
seph A.  Adams,  a  wood-engraver  of  New  York,  in  1839-41, 
who  reproduced  an  engraving,  and  afterward,  in  1843,  the 
various  borders  around  the  large  engravings  in  Harper's 
Illustrated  Bible.  The  process  rapidly  extended,  and  im- 
provements were  made  by  Wilcox,  Filmer,  Gay,  Lovejoy, 
Knight,  and  others.  In  all  the  processes  for  stereotyping 
and  electrotyping,  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  ex- 
pedite the  moulding  and  finishing,  and  may  be  run  by  steam 
and  employ  steam  for  the  drying. 

Printing  Ink.  —  The  requirements  of  printing  ink  are— 
intenseness  of  color,  impalpability,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  type  perfectly,  quitting  the  surface  when  the  paper  is 
pressed  upon  it  and  adhering  to  the  paper,  not  smearing 
after  printing,  and  retaining  its  appearance  without  change. 
Pai^er.—  The  paper  used  in  P.  is  always  dampened  before 
use,  as  wet  paper  takes  the  ink  better  than  dry,  and  is  now 
generally  wet  by  a  wetting-press.  After  printing,  for  book- 
work  the  sheets  are  hung  up  to  dry,  placed  between  sheets 
of  thin  smooth  mill-board,  placed  in  an  hydraulic  press, 
and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which  smooths  and  re- 
stores the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  paper. 

The  Printing  Press.— The  earliest  form  of  the  printing- 
press  was  an  adaptation  of  the  wooden  screw-press.  About 
1620  Blaew  of  Amsterdam  made  some  improvements.  This 
press,  with  little  alteration,  was  used  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  In  1735  the  press  upon  which  Franklin  worked 
in  Lond.  was  a  Blaew  press,  with  minor  details,  known  as 
the  Kamage  press,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Patent 
Office  at  Wash.  George  Clymer  of  Phila.  made  the  first 
important  Amer.  improvement  in  his  "  Columbian  "  press 
about  1817.  This  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Smith's  hand- 
press,  which  gave  way  to  the  hand-press  invented  by  Samuel 
Rust  in  1829,  now  known  as  the  "  Washington." 

Job-Presses.  —  A  great  variety  of  handy  job-presses  are 
made  in  Amer.,  generally  known  from  their  makers  or  by 
some  trade-mark,  as  the  Hoe,  Adams,  Ruggles,  Wells,  Dei 
ener,    Globe,  Cincinnati,   Universal,  Gordon,  and  others, 
which  print  cards  or  sheets  up  to  half  medium.    A  large 
number  of  small  presses  are  also  in  use  specially  to  print 
cards,  and  also  adapted  to  print  cards  in  colors,  number 
them  consecutively,  and  print  coupons  with  the  tickets. 
Power-Press.—  The  hand-press  was  deficient  ln  SP6,6".; 
attempts  were  made  to  print  more  rapidly.    lnrnw 
Nicholson  patented  a  cylinder  press,  which,  though  unsi 
cessful,  contained  the  principles  of  all  the  modern  presses. 
The  first  working  press  was  invented  by  T.  Komg,  a  nati> 
of  Sax.,  in  1814,  for  the  Lond.  Times,  the  issue  of  Nov.  & 
being  the  first  newspaper  printed  by  machinery.    £onig  u 
1815  formed  a  press  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sneet. 
Bed  and  Platen  Presses—  The  first  power-press  used  in 


Amer.  was  a  flat-surface  press,  made  by  Daniel  Treadwell 
of  Boston  in  1822,  in  which  the  platen  came  down  on  the 
type,  2  of  which  were  used  by  the  Bible  and  Trart  » 
ties,  and  one  at  Wash.  The  best  press  of  this  class  is  that 
of  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston,  invented  in  1830,  improved  by 
Isaac  Adams. 

Rotary  Presses.— The  idea  of  the  rotary  press  was  suggest- 
ed by  Nicholson  in  1790,  but  it  was  not  put  into  successful 
operation,  on  account  of  the  attempt  to  use  bevelled  type 
and  for  lack  of  the  refinements  of  the  more  modern  press. 
The  first  successful  rotary  press  was  invented  by  Col.  Rich- 
ard M.  Hoe,  put  into  operation  in  1846,  and  had  at  first  4 
impression-cylinders,  and  afterward  6,  8.  and  10. 

Cylinder  Presses.— There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  cylinder 
presses,  adapted  to  all  work,  from  common  posters  to  the 
finest  cut  and  book  work,  known  as  Hoe's.  Taylor's,  Potter's, 
Campbell's,  Cottrell  &  Babcock's,  according  to  the  makers. 
The  10-cylinder  was  first  used  by  the  Public  Ledger  of  Phila., 
and  employed  by  the  leading  newspapers  in  Amer.  and 
Europe  for  many  yrs.  It  will  print  about  20,000  impressions 
an  hour.  A.  Applegath  of  Lond.  invented  a  rotary  press, 
introduced  in  1848.  It  will  print  12,000  impressions  an  hour. 
Web  Perfecting-press,  a  press  in  which  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  are  placed  on  cylinders,  usually  by  plates,  and  the 
paper  fed  automatically  from  a  single  web.  The  first  prac- 
ticable press  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  William  A.  Bul- 
lock of  Phila.  in  1861,  and  patented  in  Eng.  in  1862.  and 
completely  revolutionized  the  printing-press.  It  requires 
no  attendants  to  feed  it,  and  delivers  the  sheets  printed  on 
both  sides.  The  paper,  in  the  form  of  an  endless  roll,  is 
moistened  by  passing  through  a  shower  of  .spray.  A  single 
roll  will  contain  enough  for  several  thousand  sheets,  and 
the  printing  operation,  including  the  cutting  of  the  paper 
into  proper  lengths,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  until  the  roll  is 
exhausted.  The  roll  of  paper  having  been  mounted  in  its 
place,  the  machinery  is  started,  and  the  paper  unwinds. 
The  paper  Is  cut  Into  sheets  by  a  knife  on  a  roller  acting 
against  a  cylinder.  The  sheets  are  seized  by  grippers,  car- 
ried between  the  impression-cylinder  and  the  form,  receiv- 
ing the  first  impression.  The  printed  sheet  then  follows 
the  large  cylinder  to  the  second  form,  receiving  its  second 
impression  from  this  form  acting  against  the  large  drum. 
From  the  large  cylinder  the  sheets  are  automatically  deliv- 
ered to  the  receiving-board  at  the  rate  of  over  11,000  an 
hour.  To  the  press  is  attached  a  counting  device  or  arith- 
mometer. This  press  was  first  used  on  the  Cin.  Times  in  1861. 
In  1869  Mr.  Walter  of  Lond.,  after  some  yrs.'  experimenting, 
brought  out  the  Walter  press.  It  is  the  same  principle  as  the 
Bullock,  with  some  minor  details.  It  will  print  about  11,000 
copies  an  hour.  About  1870  Messrs.  Duncan  &  Wilson  of 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  invented  the  Victory  press.  This  machine 
will  damp,  print,  cut,  fold,  paste,  and  deliver  6000  to  8000 
per  hour  of  an  8  or  24  page  newspaper.  The  Marinoni  press 
was  used  in  Paris  and  in  Lond.  It  printed  and  perfected 
paper  supplied  by  6  feeders,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  copies  an 
hour.  In  1873,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  it  was  improved 
and  made  a  web  perfecting-press.  In  the  web  perfecting 
presses  the  Messrs.  Hoe  have  made  some  improvements,  so 
as  to  deliver  12,000  to  15,000  perfected  sheets  an  hour.  To 
these  web  perfecting-presses  folding-machines  have  recent- 
ly been  attached.  A  web  perfecting-press  was  introduced 
about  1875  by  A.  Campbell,  the  inventor.  It  will  print,  inset, 
paste,  and  fold  any  number  of  pages  up  to  24.  The  press 
has  been  driven  up  to  a  printing  speed  of  10.000  per  hour. 

Printing  in  Colors.— This  is  accomplished  properly  by  hav- 
ing the  page  or  pages  separated  into  as  many  forms  as  there 
are  colors.  Presses  are  adapted  to  color-printing,  but  are 
modifications  of  the  cylinder  and  Adams. 

Polychrome  Printing  accomplishes  the  pnnting  of  one  or 
more  colors  at  the  same  time.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  do  this,  but  Congreve  in  1820  was  the  first  to  carry  it 
out  successfully  with  metal  plates.  Many  improvements  of 
this  have  been  made,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

Laws  relating  to  Printing.— Europe  has  many  restrictive 
laws  relating  to  the  printing  and  publication  of  books  and 
newspapers.  In  the  U.  S.  the  const,  by  the  first  amendment 
prohibits  the  passage  of  any  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  which  is  sustained  by  the  consts.  of  the  respective 
States.  The  law  of  libel  defines  the  limit  of  privileged  com- 
munications and  reports,  and  printers  are  protected  in  the 
necessary  publication  of  charges,  etc.  demanded  by  Cong. 
Some  States  prohibit  the  publication  of  lottery  advertise- 
ments and  similar  schemes,  and  objectionable  drugs  or 
nostrums  Obscene  illustrations  and  books  are  generally 
prohibited.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  govt.  to  free  the  press 
from  high  postal  rates  for  the  public  benefit,  and  for  a  long 
period  newspapers  were  free  through  the  P.  O.  in  the  c, 
where  printed.  Indeed,  the  U.  S.  enjoys  the  most  unlimit- 
ed freedom  for  its  press  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
(See  FALKENSTEIN,  Geschichte  der  Buchdructerkunst.)  I 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc.,  by  WILLIAM  S.  PATERSON.] 


lifa  and  with  him  wrote  a  pem,'  The  City  Mouse  and 
CauK  ST<1687),  intended  as  a  travesty  upon  Dryden  s 
Hind  and  Panther.  Introduced  at  court,  P.  was  appon 
in  1690  1  sec.  to  the  embassy  at  the  Hague  :  became  a  /avonte 
with  William  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the 
^d<-hamher-  was  sec  of  the  corns,  who  concluded  the 
Treat  vSf  Rvswick  «5ff  sec.  of  embassy  at  Paris  1698.  under- 
sec  of  state  161I9,  com  of  trade  1700.  In  which  yr.  he  pub 
K&CanSnSare,  in  praise  of  King  William:  entered 
Parl  1701  -became  a  vehement  Tory;  was  sent  to  Pans 
with  Bol  ngbroke  1711  to  make  private  proposals  for  peace  ; 
wa  "charged  with  treason  for  his  conduct  in  this  negotiation 
on  the  acce^i  "of  the  M'higs  to  power  In  1714;  was  im- 
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PRISCIAN— PROBATE. 


PrlKctan,  prish'e-an,  surnamed  C.KSARIENSIS, 
because  he  was  b.  at  Caesarea,  flourished  about  450  or  500 
A.  D.,  and  lived  as  a  teacher  of  Lat.  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  received  a  salary  from  the  court.  Of  his  works  are  still 
extant  Institutionum  Grammaticarum  Libri  XVIIL,  etc. 

Prisciaiius  (TuEODORus),  a  celebrated  phys.,  a  pupil  of 
Vindicianus,  lived  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  the  4th 
century  A.  u.,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Lat.  work  of  small 
value.  Rtrvm  Medicarum  Libri  Qnatuor. 

Prlsciriian,  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  Cordova, 
Sp.,  founded  a  sect  whose  doctrines  were  a  blending  of 
Manichseism  and  gnosticism.  In  379  the  existence  of  the 
sect  became  known,  and  in  380  the  Council  of  Saragossa 
condemned  its  doctrine  and  banished  its  founder.  The  in- 
fluence of  P.  was  too  powerful,  however,  and  his  most 
zealous  adversary,  Bp.  Ithacius  of  Assonuba,  was  compelled 
to  fly.  He  sought  refuge  with  the  usurper  Maximus,  who 
had  P.  brought  to  trial  before  the  Council  of  Treves,  con- 
demned, and  put  to  death  in  385.  The  sect  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  6th  century. 

Pris'oii  Discipline,  as  a  science,  is,  so  to  speak,  but 
of  yesterday.  For  ages  public  punishment  appears  to  have 
had  but  one  object— to  terrify  and  deter  through  torture. 
The  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  prison-house  were  almost 
past  belief.  But  Christianity  has  at  length  wrought  a 
change  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitabje  under  its 
benign  and  refining  influence ;  and  the  merciless  scourg- 
ings,  ponderous  Irons,  torturing  thumbscrews,  underground 
dungeons,  and  chainings  to  dead  bodies  once  inflicted  on 
prisoners  have  given  place,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  great 
part,  to  looks  and  tones  and  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 

P.  D.  must  have  a  profound  interest  for  all  lovers  of  the 
human  race.  In  all  the  wide  range  of  social  science  there 
is  scarcely  one  more  important,  or  more  abundant  in  the 
fruits  which  a  wise  culture  will  be  likely  to  yield  than  this. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  traverse  the  hist,  of  the 
past,  but  at  the  present  moment  3  gen.  systems  of  P.  D. 
divide  the  study  and  the  suffrages  of  the  civilized  world— 
viz.  the  Auburn,  or  congregate  silent  system  ;  the  Phila.,  or 
separate  cellular  system :  and  the  system  of  progressive 
classification.  The  essential  principle  of  the  Auburn  system 
is  that  of  absolute  separation  of  the  prisoners  by  night  and 
associated  silent  labor  by  day.  Outside  of  Phila.  this  system 
if  found  everywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  and  has  also  a  foothold, 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  various  European  countries.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  cellular  system  is  that  of  a  com- 
plete bodily  separation  of  the  prisoners  in  labor,  recreation, 
and  rest.  In  the  U.  S.  this  system  is  restricted  to  the  State 
penitentiary  in  Phila.  In  Belg.  it  has  been  adopted  as  the 
national  system  of  P.  D.  In  Hoi.  there  is  a  prevailing  public 
opinion  in  its  favor,  but  with  many  dissentients,  and  the 
system  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  A  strong,  though  per- 
haps not  predominant,  public  opinion  favors  it  in  Ger.,  and 
in  many  other  European  states,  particularly  Fr.,  the  cellular 
system  has  its  partisans  and  supporters.  Capt.  Alexander 
Maconochie  was,  on  his  own  application  in  1840,  invested 
with  the  governorship  of  the  Brit,  penal  colony  of  Norfolk 
Island,  at  that  time  containing  a  criminal  pop.  of  1500  souls, 
made  up  of  the  worst  convicts  ever  sent  out  by  the  mother- 
country.  He  there  became  the  originator  and  founder  of 
tHte  system  of  progressive  classification  as  an  agent  in  P.  D. 
and  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  His  system  rests  on  4 
fundamental  principles:  (1)  Instead  of  a  time-sentence,  it 
imposes  a  labor-sentence,  thus  setting  the  prisoners  to  earn 
back  their  freedom  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  (2)  It 
teaches  them  self-denial,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  a 
speedier  liberation  through  the  sacrifice  of  present  gratifi- 
cation. (3)  It  appeals  to  their  social  nature,  giving  them  an 
interest  in  each  other's  good  conduct,  and  thus  making 
them  helpers  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  (4)  It  pre- 
pares them  for  a  return  to  society  by  gradually  relaxing 
restraint  and  strengthening  their  powers  of  self-control. 
To  carry  out  these  principles,  Capt.  Maconochie  sought  to 
work  -with  nature  instead  of  against  it.  He  treated  the  con- 
vict as  a  laborer,  with  marks  for  wages.  His  marks  were 
made  to  play  the  part  of  money,  for  with  them  the  prisoner 
was  required  to  purchase  his  food,  clothes,  schooling,  etc., 
while  only  the  surplus  of  these  earnings  counted  toward 
his  liberation.  Under  this  system  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be 
sentenced  to  a  certain  number  of  months  or  yrs.,  but  to  earn 
a  certain  number  of  marks  over  and  above  his  keep.  Macon- 
ochie fixed  on  10  marks  as  a  fair  day's  wages,  the  men  being 
paid  by  piece-work,  and  not  by  time,  and  for  every  10  marks 
saved  the  convict  shortened  his  imprisonment  by  a  day. 
At  the  stores  he  purchased  his  daily  supplies,  paying  for 
them  in  marks.  The  rations  were  served  out  at  3  rates 
The  coarsest  cost  3  marks  per  day.  the  next  4,  and  the  best 
5.  The  self-denying  prisoner  might  thus  save  7  and  the 
self-indulgent  5  marks  each  day  for  the  purchase  of  his 
liberty.  As  extra  marks  were  allowed  for  overwork,  it  was 
possible  to  hoard  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  a  day  as  the  fruit  of 
diligence  and  self-denial.  Moreover,  the  marks  furnished 
the  means  of  disciplinary  punishment,  a  proportionate  fine 
in  marks  being  the  penalty  for  every  act  of  disobedience  or 
failure  in  duty.  And  while,  by  this  machinery  of  marks 
Capt.  Maconochie  trained  his  convicts  to  habits  of  industry 
and  frugality,  he  adopted  different  means  to  accomplish  his 
other  objects.  He  divided  the  convicts'  sentences  into  3 
periods.  During  the  first  or  penal  stage  the  men  worked 
under  a  sharp  and  stringent  discipline.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  they  were  allowed  to  form  themselves  into  companies 
of  6  each— the  members  of  each  company  being  left  to 
choose  their  own  companions— and  then  they  entered  into 
the  second  or  social  stage.  In  this  stage  the  6  prisoners 
forming  a  company  had  a -common  fund  of  marks,  into 
which  common  stock  the  daily  earnings  of  each  member 
were  paid,  and  from  which  the  supplies  and  fines  for  the 
whole  company  were  deducted.  They  were  thus  made 
responsible  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  naturally  became 
watchful  both  over  themselves  and  their  companions.  In 


the  last  or  individualized  stage  the  companies  were  broken 
up,  and,  though  every  man  was  still  kept  at  work  to  earn  his 
daily  tale  of  marks,  he  was  in  other  respects  comparatively 
free.  He  had  his  own  hut  and  garden,  his  own  piggery  and 
poultry-yard,  the  products  of  which  he  might  sell  to  the 
officers  of  the  colony  or  the  ships  that  touched  at  the  island. 
Capt.  Maconochie  was  4  yrs.  on  Norfolk  Island.  He  threw 
himself,  heart  and  hand,  Into  the  work  of  regenerating  the 
degraded  beings  who  formed  its  pop.  He  built  a  ch., 
founded  schools,  imported  a  catechfet,  and  on  Sundays 
toiled  as  ministering  deacon  himself.  His  success  was 
wonderful.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc..  by  REV.  E.  C. 
WINES,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Prlv'et  [Scot,  privie],  or  Prim,  the  Liqwtrum  vulgare, 
an  oleaceous  shrub  of  Europe,  now  naturalized  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  U.  S.,  is  chiefly  used  as  a  hedge-plant,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  makes  a  close,  handsome  hedge, 
though  it  is  not  thorny.  Its  wood,  though  small,  is  saved 
for  turners_'  use  in  Europe.  Its  berries  yield  a  pink  coloring- 
matter  which  is  used  by  map-colorers. 

Privilege  was  at  first  a  law  against,  afterward  in  favor 
of  a  particular  person.  It  may  be  positive,  as  a  patent,  or 
negative,  as  an  exemption  for  taxes  or  arrest;  or,  again, 
personal  or  real— that  is,  going  with  a  person,  or  with  a 
property  or  political  condition.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Privy  Council.    See  CABINET. 

Privy  Seal,  the  minor  seal  of  the  Brit.  govt.  affixed  to 
papers  of  minor  importance,  is  in  care  of  a  great  officer  of 
state,  usually  in  the  cabinet,  called  the  lord  privy  seal. 

Prize.    See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY. 

Probability  [Lat.  probabilitas],  Theory  of,  or  Cal- 
culus of  Probabilities,  is  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  the  art  of  judging  in  cases  where  only 
probable  evidence  can  be  obtained.  Suppose  a  die  to  have 
2  of  its  6  sides  painted  black,  the  remaining  4  being  left 
white,  and  a  person  to  be  required  to  judge  whether,  upon 
the  die  being  thrown,  a  white  or  a  black  side  will  be  up- 
permost. Common-sense  will  teach  him  to  guess  the  white 
side,  because  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  thrown.  In  com- 
mon lang.  it  would  be  said  that  the  chances  were  2  to  1  in 
favor  of  white.  In  mathematical  lang.  a  slightly  different 
expression  is  used.  In  the  case  just  supposed,  for  instance, 
there  are  6  sides  to  the  die,  of  which  one  and  one  only  must 
be  thrown.  Four  of  these  sides  being  white,  the  probability 
of  white  being  thrown  is  4/«  =  Vs,  and  that  of  black  is 
V8  =  \^.  If  one  of  the  4  white  sides  were  painted  yellow, 
the  probabilities  would  be  white  }£,  black,  y,,  yellow  »/«. 
If  the  event  is  impossible,  there  are  no  cases  which  favor  it, 
and  in  the  notation  just  indicated  its  probability  is  0.  If  all 
the  cases  favor  it,  and  its  occurrence  is  therefore  certain, 
the  probability  is  1.  As  no  degree  of  probability  can  ex- 
ceed certainty,  all  degrees  of  probability  are  somewhere 
between  the  limits  of  0  and  1. 

The  mathematical  solution  of  problems  in  probabilities 
consists,  first,  in  dividing  the  possible  processes  or  results 
into  elementary  and  equally  probable  cases  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  finding  how  many  of  these  cases  favor  the  proposed 
event.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  2  dice  are  thrown.  Then, 
any  one  or  the  6  sides  of  1  die  may  be  combined  with  any 
side  of  the  other,  making,  in  all,  36  combinations.  To  find 
the  probability  of  any  result  from  the  throw  of  such  a  pair, 
we  must  find  how  many  of  these  combinations  will  give  rise 
to  the  combination  in  question,  and  divide  the  number  by 
36.  Suppose  that  a  sharper  should  offer  to  a  countryman 
to  give  him  3  cents  every  time  2  ones  were  thrown  with  2 
dice,  provided  the  other  would  give  him  2  cents  every  time  a 
one  and  a  two  were  thrown.  At  first  sight  the  countryman 
might  consider  the  two  results  equaUy  probable,  and  there- 
fore feel  sure,  in  the  long  run,  of  gaining.  But  he  would  be 
sure  to  lose,  because  2  different  numbers  are  twice  as  likely 
to  be  thrown  as  a  pair  of  the  same  number.  To  have  Zones 
each  die  must  fall  with  one  uppermost.  But  to  have  a  one 
and  a  two,  one  may  be  a  one  and  the  other  a  two,  or  the  first 
may  be  two  and  the  second  one  ;  so  that  for  this  result  there 
are  2  cases  out  of  36,  while  in  the  first  there  is  but  1. 

One  of  the  most  generally  useful  rules  of  this  calculus  is 
that  although  an  event  may  be  extremely  improbable  if  it 
has  but  one  opportunity  to  happen,  yet  if  we  increase  the 
number  of  opportunities  indefinitely  it  will  be  sure  to  hap- 
pen in  the  long  run.  By  the  same  principle,  if  the  concur- 
rence of  a  large  number  of  circumstances  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  an  event,  each  of  these  circumstances  may 
be,  in  itself,  very  probable,  and  yet  their  concurrence,  and 
consequently  the  event  itself,  very  improbable.  The  mathe- 
matical rule  for  determining  probability  in  such  a  case  is  that 
the  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the  events  is  equal 
to  the  continued  product  of  the  probabilities  of  all  the  sepa- 
rate events.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  results 
of  this  calculus  is  seen  in  what  is  termed  the  law  of  aver- 
ages, or  the  tendency  of  chance  events  which  occur  in  great 
numbers  to  follow  regular  laws.  The  life  of  an  individual 
is  proverbially  one  of  the  most  uncertain  things  in  human 
affairs.  But  when  we  take  large  bodies,  like  the  pop.  of  a 
State  or  great  city,  the  deaths  follow  a  law  so  exact  that 
mathematical  tables  of  their  probable  number  can  be 
formed,  and  on  these  tables  life  insurance  cos.  can  arrange 
their  rates  of  premium  with  the  moral  certainty  that  the 
death-rate  will  not  vary  seriously  from  that  calculated. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  SIMON  NEW- 
COMB,  LL.D.] 

Pro' bate  [Lat.  probahis] ,  in  law,  a  judicial  proceeding 
by  which  an  instrument  is  established  as  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  deceased  person  whose  act  it  purports  to 
be.  In  Eng.  prior  to  1857  the  ecclesiastical  courts  possessed 
the  sole  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  matters.  Subsequently 
such  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon  a  new  tribunal, 
called  the  court  of  probate  and  divorce.  In  this  country 
such  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon  special  courts, 
whose  powers  and  modes  of  procedure  are  governed  by 
statute.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 
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Pro'bus,  b.  at  Sirmium,  Parraonia,  about  230  A.  D.  :  en- 
tered the  army  very  early  ;  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
emp.  Valerian  by  his  valor  ;  rose  rapidly  ;  commanded  with 
success  in  Gaul,  Ger.,  Afr.,  on  the  Nile,  and  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  was  made  gov.-gen.  of  all  the  Rom.  provs.  of  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  the  emp.  Tacitus  in  276  he  was  chosen  emp. 
by  the  armies  of  the  E.,  and  his  short  reign  was  a  series  of 
brilliant  exploits.  He  drove  the  Germanic  tribes  back  into 
their  own  country,  compelled  them  to  give  up  the  plunder 
they  had  carried  away  from  Gaul,  pacified  the  whole  N. 
boundary  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Euphrates,  and  suppressed 
with  great  promptness  several  attempts  at  revolt  in  the  in- 
terior. But  having  established  general  peace,  he  employed 
the  army  in  works  of  public  utility;  and  the  discontent 
occasioned  thereby  grew  into  an  uncontrollable  fury  when 
he  one  day  said  that  a  standing  army  soon  would  be  super- 
fluous The  soldiers  immediately  turned  from  their  work, 
and  killed  him  in  his  native  city  in  282. 

Proces'slon  of  the  Ho'ly  Spirit.  This  term  is 
based  on  John  xv.  26,  where  Christ  says  of  the  Spirit  whom 
he  will  send  from  the  Father  that  "he  proceedeth  from  the 
Father."  It  designates  in  the  orthodox  theol.  the  charac- 
teristic individuality  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
as  the  eternal  generation  is  the  characteristic  property  of 
the  Son,  and  the  unbegotten  paternity  the  exclusive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Father.  There  is  an  old  difference  between 
the  Gr.  and  Lat.  chs.  about  the  single  P.  (from  the  Father 
alone)  and  the  double  P.  (from  the  Father  and  the  Son).  The 
Xicene  creed  (381)  asserts  only  the  P.  from  the  Father  (Sp. 
S  mil  ex  Patre  procedit),  in  verbal  adherence  to  the  passage 
in  John,  and  the  Gr.  Ch.  understands  this  in  an  exclusive 
sense  (from  the  Father  alone).  The  Lat.  Ch.,  after  Augustine, 
taught  the  double  P.,  and  afterward  embodied  it.  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  Grs.,  in  the  Xicene  creed  by  the 
insertion  of  Jttwque  ("  and  from  the  Son  ").  This  difference 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  bitter  controversy  since  the  days 
of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (d.  891).  The  coun- 
cils of  Lyons  (1274)  and  of  Florence  (1439)  endeavored  to 
settle  it,  but  in  vain.  A  compromise  was  suggested  by  the 
formula  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  through 
the  Son.  When  Pius  IX.  invited  the  E.  patriarchs  to  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870,  they  renewed  the  old  protest 
against  the  heretical  Filioque.  PHILIP  SCHAFP. 

Pro'clus,  b.  Feb.  8,  412  A.  D.,  at  Byzantium;  ed.  at 
\anthus  in  Lycia,  from  which  his  family  descended  ;  studied 
at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and  became  a  celebrated  teacher 
of  philos.  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  d.  Apr.  17,  485.  He  was 
the  last  member  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  that  acquired 
anv  celebrity. 

Proco'pius.  b.  at  Caesarea,  Pal.,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  A.  D.  ;  studied  at  Constantinople  ;  accompanied 
Belisarius  as  his  sec.  on  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  Afr.,  and  It., 
and  held  after  his  return  to  Constantinople  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  civil  service.  Wrote  Historice,  Adsmata,  a 
work  on  public  buildings,  and  Anecdota. 

Procoplus  the  Great,  to  be  distinguished  from  PRO- 
COPIUS  THE  LESS  (a  friend  and  companion  of  his),  b.  of  a 
rich  and  noble  Bohemian  family ;  was  ordained  a  priest, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  war  he  joined  the  army 
and  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  that  in  1424  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  by  the  Taborite^    On  the  ap 
proach  of  the  Ger.  armies  of  crusaders  the  different  Hussite 
parties,  among  which  were  the  Orphans  under  P.  the  Less 
united  under  the  leadership  of  P.  the  Great,  and  a  war  en- 
sued (1427-32),  remarkable  at  once  for  the  eminent  valor  and 
the  unheard-of  cruelty  which  the  Hussites  evinced.    They 
made  campaigns  into  Sax.,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Aus. 
and  Bavaria.    The  Ger.  armies  which  were  sent  agains 
them  were  defeated,  towns  and  villages  were  burned  and 
their  inhabs.  massacred,  and  an  immense  amount  of  booty 
was  carried  back  to  Bohemia.    The  emp.'s  officers  of  con 
cessions  were  rejected,  but  in  1432  Sax.  bought  a  truce  of  2 
vrs.  for  a  large  sum  of  money.    In  1433  the  Hussites  con 
sented  to  send  8  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Bale.    P.  was 
one  of  them,  and  he  took  part  with  great  energy  in  tl 
debate,  but  after  the  lapse  of  50  days  the  Bohemian  dele 
gates  returned  to  Prague.     Papal  corns,  followed  them 
and  at  last  a  compromise  was  brought  about  between  thi 
R.  Caths.  and  the   Callixtines.     The  Tabontes,  however 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope,  and  thii 
arose  a  controversy  between  them   and   the    Callu 
which  soon  grew  into  open  warfare.    At  the  battle  o :  1 
mishbrad  (May  30,  1434)  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Tabonte 
armv,  and  both  P.  the  Great  and  P.  the  Less ;  fell. 
Procrus'tes  [from  the  Gr.  Ilpo<cpovcm]«,  the    s 
a  surname  commonly  given  to  the  famous  robber  1  olype 
mon  or  Damastes,  who  used  to  place  all  persons  that  fel 
into  his  hands  on  an  iron  bed,  and  cut  off  or  stretched  ou 
their  limbs  until  they  fitted  the  bed.     He  was  slam  b 
Theseus  on  the  Cephissus  in  Attica.  nnA*r  hi 

Proc'ter  (BRYAN  WALLER),  familiarly  known  under  in 
pseudonym  of  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  b.  in  Wiltshire  HoT.» 
1789;  ed.  at  Harrow,  with  Byron,  Lord Palmerston  and  Si 
Robert  Peel  as  contemporaries ;  in  1819  pub.  a  voLentitle 
Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poems.  In  ^J^^ffS 
Wrandola  was  produced  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatr. 
with  much  success.  But  it  is  as  a  wnter  of  refined  me 
lodious,_and  inspiring  songs  that  he  is  best  remen 

"'pro^tS'HEKRT  A.),  b.  in  Wales  in  1765,  came  to  Canad 
in  1812  as  col.  of  the  42d  regiment ;  repulsed  Gen.  Hull  a 
Amherstburg;  gained  the  victories  of  Brownsto^n  and Uh 
River  Raisin;  was  repulsed  from  Ft.  Meigs  by  Gen Ha 
rison  May  1813,  and  from  Ft.  Stephenson  ^"S«£  H£ 
O.)  by  Maior  Croghan  Aug.  2,  and  totally  defeated  by ^Ha 
rison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813.  D.  at  L, 

P°&ocf orta(SARD  AXTHONT),  b.  at  Chelsea  Eng „  Ma 
23,  1837  ;  entered  King's  Coll  Lond  m  18oo,  and  St.- John 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1857,  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  ir< 


ic  latter  in  1860.  Wrote  Safurn  and  its  System,  Other 
Vorlds  than  Ours,  Transit*  of  Venus,  etc.  He  has  often  lect- 
red  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  I",  s. 

Profits  [Fr.  profit,  from  the  Lat.  prQtlao],  in  political 
conomy,  the  net  proceeds  after  all  necessary  expenses  of  a 
usiness  are  deducted.  In  necessary  expenses  are  included 
wages  paid  for  labor,  salaries  for  superintendence  and  ad- 
iiinistration,  interest  on  capital,  taxes,  and  all  miscellane- 
us  items.  Holding  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  evident 
mt  P.  can  be  legitimately  increased  only  by  one  or  both  of 
wo  means  —  i.e.  by  reducing  expenses  or  by  increasing 
roduction.  Hence,  the  amount  of  P.  will  be  varied  by 
hatever  affects  favorably  or  unfavorably  either  the  ef- 
ciency  and  fruitfulness  of  industry  or  the  expenses  of 
arrying  it  on.  Absolute  constancy  can  never  be  realized, 
t  is  an  accepted  principle  of  political  economy  that  P.  tend 
o  an  equality  in  all  places  and  in  various  employments,  for 
elf -interest  prompts  both  capital  and  labor,  wnen  free,  to 
ow  into  that  locality  or  that  form  of  industry  which  prom- 
ses  the  largest  gains.  The  proposition  must  be  understood, 
owever,  as  affirming  a  tendency  rather  than  an  actual  fact, 
lany  influences  are  continually  counteracting  the  tendency, 
tie  most  powerful  of  which  are  monopolies,  whether  nat- 
ral  or  artificial.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  po- 
.tical  economy  relates  to  the  distribution  of  P.  It  would 
eem  but  just  that  laborers  as  well  as  owners  of  capital 
hould  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  joint  efforts.  Fit 
rrangements  for  effecting  this  would  do  much  to  har- 
monize labor  and  capital.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 
Progression  [Lat.  progressio],  a  series  in  which  each 
erm  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by  a  uniform  law. 
An  arithmetical  P.  is  a  series  in  which  each  term  is  formed 
rom  the  preceding  one  by  the  addition  of  a  constant  quan- 
ity  called  the  common  difference.  If  the  common  difference 
s  positive,  each  term  is  greater  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
he  P.  is  said  to  be  increasing ;  if  the  common  difference  is 
legatite,  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
r>.  is  said  to  be  decreasing. 

A  geometrical  P.  is  a  series  in  which  each  term  is  equal  to 
he  preceding  term  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity  called 
he  ratio  of  the  P.  If  the  ratio  is  positi  ve  and  greater  than  1, 
jach  term  is  greater  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the  P.  is 
said  to  be  Increasing;  if  the  ratio  is  positive  and  less  than  1, 
each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the  P.  is  said 
to  be  decreasing;  if  the  ratio  is  negative,  the  terms  of  the  P. 
are  alternately  positive  and  negative.  In  all  cases  if  two 
consecutive  terms  are  given,  we  can  find  the  ratio  by  divid- 
ing the  second  bv  the  first.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Progressive  OTus'cular  At'rophy,  or  creeping 
palsy,  a  disease  occurring  mostly  in  artisans,  as  gold-beaters 
and  mechanicians,  who  by  striking  or  other  incessant  ac- 
tion transmit  a  shock  to  the  nerves  of  the  arm  and  to  the 
spinal  cord.  The  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  degenerate,  and  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  arm,  ana 
trunk  progressively  are  paralyzed  and  wasted.  Exposure 
to  wet  and  cold  may  cause  the  disease. 
Projec'tlle  [Lat.  pro,  "forward,"  and  jacere,  to 
throw  "],  a  missile  thrown  from  a  weapon,  instrument, 
or  engine,  generally  for  war-purposes,  as  the  arrow  fron 
the  bow  the  dart  from  the  catapult,  stones  from  the 
ballista,  and  stone  or  iron  bodies  from  cannon.  A 
more  modern  and  limited  definition  is,  a  body  in- 
tended to  be  projected  from  a  cannon  by  the  force 
of  an  explosive  agent.  In  the  case  of  small-arms 
the  P.  is  called  a  Mllet.  A  rocket  is  a  P.  J«**» 
set  in  motion  by  a  force  residing  withinjtself.  The 
most  gen.  classification  of  P.  is  into  Imooth-boi 
or  spherical  and  rifle  or  elongated  P.,  the  former 
being  mainly  intended  for  smooth-bores,  and  tl 
latter  more  exclusively  adapted  to ,  nfled I  guns. 


II UI1.         A  U    1  llo it » ^    £^»  >^«fc^.»     -         . .  rt—urk 

casting  them  of  so  high  a  grade  of  iron,  they  are 
cast  in  vertical  clusters  of  4  or  5,  and  afterward 
turned  in  a  lathe.  (Fig.  1  represents  such  a  cluster 
of  iMnch  shot.)  Spherical  shell  are  cast  with  a  core 
of  sand  which  is  afterward  removed  leaving  the 
soiw  P  hollow.  Case-shot  are  a  collection  of  small  P.  in- 
Shot  ia  closed  or  bound  together  in  a  case  or  envelope, 
cluster.  There  are  three  prin.  kinds  of  case-shot  in  use- 

FIG.  3.  FIG.  4. 
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case  it  is  generally  called  a  spherical  case-shot. 
Spherical  case-shot  (Fig.  4)  consist  of  a  cast-iron  shell  of 
sufficient  strength  and  thickness  to  resist  the  shock  offfli 
charge  filled  with  musket-balls,  and  the  interstices  filled 
up  by  pouring  in  melted  sulphur  or  resin,  in  order  to  solid- 
ify the  mass.  A  bursting-charge  just  sufficient  to  produce 
rupture  is  inserted.  Carcasses  are  shells  filled  with  a  burn- 
ing composition,  which  escapes  through  holes  bored  for  the 
purpose  in  the  case.  Chain-shot  consist  of  2  hemispheres  or 
spheres  connected  together  by  a  chain,  formerly  used  for 
cutting,  at  short  ranges,  the  spars  and  rigging  of  vessels. 
Grenades  are  intended  to  be  thrown  from  the  hand  or  rolled 
down  ramparts  against  troops  in  mass,  and  are  simply  light 
cast-iron  shells  containing  a  bursting-charge  and  provided 
with  time  or  percussion  fuzes. 

An  elongated  P.  to  be  successful  must  keep  point  fore- 
most throughout  its  flight.  There  are  apparently  2  prin. 
plans  for  attaining  this  end  :  (1)  To  so  fashion  the  P.  that 
its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  much  in  advance  of  its  centre 
of  figure,  as  in  the  arrow ;  (2)  to  impart  to  the  P.  a  rapid 
motion  of  rotation  about  its  longer  axis. 

Rifle  P.  are  classified  into  shot,  shell,  batter- 
ing-shell or  cored  shot,  and  shrapnel.  The  shot 
are  solid  castings ;  the  shell  have  full  capac- 
ity for  a  bursting  charge :  the  battering-shell 
have  small  capacity,  thick  walls,  and  strong 
heads.  Shrapnel  for  rifled  guns  were  until 
recently  constructed  similarly  to  spherical 
case-shot,  but-a  prevailing  plan  is  to  confine 
the  bursting-charge  to  the  rear  or  bottom 
of  the  shell,  to  connect  it  by  a  small  tube  with 
the  fuze  at  the  head  of  the  shell,  and  to  dis- 
pense in  some  cases  with  the  sulphur  be- 
tween the  bullets,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
separating  into  cemented  clusters.  (Fig.  5 
represents  an  Eng.  shrapnel-shell  in  partial 
section  and  elevation.)  A  rifle  P.  is  usually 
associated  with  a  particular  form  of  rifling 
best  adapted  to  it,  and  this  association  of  the 
P.  and  rifling  is  called  a  "system."  There 
are  3  prominent  systems  of  the  present  day 
— viz.  (1)  The  flanged  system,  embracing  all  P. 
upon  the  cylindrical  portion  of  which  are 
projections,  which,  in  loading,  are  intended 
to  be  inserted  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  (2)  The  cornpressive  system,  embracing  all  P.  which 
are  loaded  in  a  chamber,  and  then  forced  by  Fjo  6 
the  action  of  the  powder  through  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  the  diameter  of  which,  across  the 
lands  (i.  e.  omitting  grooves),  is  less  than  the 
superior  diameter  of  the  P.  P.  for  breech- 
loading  guns  have  heretofore  been  of  this 
class,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  those 
used  in  the  well-known  rifles  of  Krupp  and 
Broad  well.  (Fig.  6  represents  a  Prus.  breech- 
loading  P.  of  large  calibre.)  (3)  The  expansive 
tystem,  embracing  all  P.  which  in  loading  are 
inserted  in  the  gun  without  respect  to  the  to 
rifling,  but  which  "take  the  grooves"  by  J 
the  action  of  the  gases  of  discharge  upon  a 
device  or  feature  of  the  P.  which  is  readily 
expanded  thereby  into  the  grooves  of  the 
gun. 

In  the  past  few  yrs.  marked  improvement 
has  been  made,  and  a  former  objection — 
that  expaqwve  P.  cannot  sustain  heavy 
charges— nolonger  obtains,  heavy  P.  of  this 
class  being  now  fired  with  charges  of  1/6, 
instead  of  Vio.  the  weight  of  the  P.  as  formerly.  Fig.  7 
represents  one  of  the  large  P.  now  used  in  the  U.  S.  service. 
It  consists  of  the  usual  cast-iron  body,  hav- 
ing a  brass  or  copper  ring  or  "  sabot "  at- 
tached to  the  base.  A  deep  annular  groove 
divides  this  otherwise  solid  ring  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  flange  or  lip.  The  sabot 
may  be  cast  or  screwed  upon  the  P.  For 
experimental  firing  the  screw  thread  is  pre- 
ferred, as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  at- 
taching a  new  sabot  and  firing  the  same 
P.  several  times.  This  P.  is  inserted  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  and  rammed  "  home  " 
to  the  charge ;  when  the  gun  is  fired  the 
powder-gases  enter  the  annular  groove  in 
the  sabot,  and  while  the  lower  or  inner 
flange  is  pressed  down  upon  the  P.,  the 
upper  or  outer  flange  or  lip  is  forced  into 
the  rifling  of  the  gun,  and  is  kept  thus  dis- 
tended during  the  passage  of  the  P.  through 
the  bore.  [From  wig.  art.  in  ,/.'«  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  CAPT.  J.  G.  BUTLER.]  

Projec'tlon  [Lat.  projectio'],  the  repre-  Shot'  muzzle- 
sentation  of  a  magnitude  on  a  plane  or  other  loading, 
surface  made  in  accordance  with  some  geometrical  law. 
There  are  2  prin.  methods  of  projecting  a  magnitude  on  a 
plane ;  in  the  first  method  the  P.  is  made  by  a  system  of 
parallel  lines,  and  in  the  second  it  is  made  by  a  system 
of  lines  diverging  from  a  common  point.  The  former 
method  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  descriptive  geom. 
and  its  applications ;  the  latter  in  perspective  and  in  many 
kinds  of  spherical  P.  In  both  methods  the  projecting  lines 
are  called  projectors,  and  the  plane  on  which  the  drawing  is 
made  is  called  the  plane  of  P.  In  descriptive  geom.  2  planes 
of  P.  are  used  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  pro- 
jectors are  perpendicular  to  these  planes.  One  plane  is 
assumed  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  representation  of  the 
magnitude  on  this  plane  is  often  called  the  plan :  the  draw- 
ing on  the  vertical  plane  is  then  called  the  elevation.  In 
perspective  and  spherical  P.  only  one  plane  of  P.  is  used,  and 
then  the  point  common  to  all  the  projectors  is  called  the 
pmnt  of  sight. 


TJ.  S.  Cored 


Spherical  Projections.— This  name  is  applied  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  points  and  lines  of  a  spherical 
surface  on  a  plane.  When  the  entire  sphere  is  to  be  rep- 
resented, the  P.  is  usually  made  on  the  plane  of  a  great 
circle  ;  this  circle  is  called  the  primitive  circle,  and  its  plane 
is  called  the  primitive  plane.  There  are  3  prin.  methods  of 
projecting  the  entire  sphere  :  (1)  When  the  eye  or  point  of 
sight  is  taken  in  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle,  and  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  In  this  case 
the  projectors  are  perpendicular  to  the  prin.  plane,  and  the 
P.  is  then  said  to  be  orthographic.  (2)  When  the  eye  is  taken 
at  the  pole  of  the  primitive  circle  ;  this  is  called  the  stere- 
ographic  P.  (3)  When  the  eye  is  taken  in  the  axis  of  the 
prin.  circle,  and  at  a  distance  beyond  the  surface  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  into  the  sine  of  45°;  this  is  called 
the  globular  P.  In  projecting  a  sphere  by  any  of  the  preced- 
ing methods  the  prin.  circles  are  first  projected  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  map  or  chart ;  these  circles  are  the  equator,  the 
tropics,  the  polar  circles,  a  certain  number  of  circles  of  lat., 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  meridians  or  hour  circles.  The  P. 
of  the  prominent  points  to  be  laid  down  on  the  chart  or  map 
are  then  determined. 

When  only  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  to 
be  projected  other  methods  of  P.  are  used,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important : 

The  gnomonic  P.,  in  which  the  eye  is  taken  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  P.  is  tangent  to  the  sphere. 
This  method  gives  a  map  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  sphere 
with  but  little  distortion.  The  polar  P.,  in  which  the  eye  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  of  P.  coincides 
with  that  of  one  of  the  polar  circles.  The  conical  P.,  in 
which  the  eye  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  in  which 
the  P.  is  made  on  the  surface  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  along  the  middle  circle  of  the  zone  repre- 
sented ;  after  the  P.  is  made  the  conic  surface  is  developed,  or 
rolled  out  on  a  tangent  plane.  The  cylindric  P.,  in  which  the 
eye  is  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  in  which  the  P. 
is  made  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  which  is  tangent  to  the 
sphere  along  the  equator ;  after  the  P.  is  made  the  cylinder 
is  developed  on  a  tangent  plane.  The  poly  conic  P.,  in  which 
each  parallel  of  lat.  is  developed  symmetrically  from  an 
assumed  meridian  by  means  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  surface 
along  that  parallel.  This  is  the  method  of  P.  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  in  projecting  small  maps  and  charts. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Projection,  Method  of,  in  geom.  [Lat.  pro,  "for- 
ward," and  jacere,  to  "throw"],  in  general,  such  a  delinea- 
tion of  an  object  upon  a  plane  surface  as  would  result  were 
the  contours  of  points  of  the  object  thrown  forward  upon  it 
by  lines  drawn  from  some  fixed  point  assumed  as  the  point 
of  vision.  If  the  point  be  supposed  infinitely  distant,  and 
in  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  we  have  the  usual 
orthographic  P.  ;  if  the  direction  be  not  perpendicular,  we 
have  oblique  P. ;  if  the  point  is  at  a  finite  and  proper  dis- 
tance for  ordinary  vision,  we  have  perspective  P.,  or  linear 
perspective.  Other  systems  of  P.  are  used  for  delineating 
the  earth's  surface  (see  MAP). 

Prolapsus  Uteri.    See  UTERINE  DISEASES. 

Prome'theus  was  a  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene, 
Themis,  or  Asia,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  Menoitios,  and  Epime- 
theus,  and  father  of  Deucalion.  The  myths  relating  to  him 
are  very  variously  told.  According  to  some,  he  was  the 
creator  of  man ;  according  to  others,  he  only  brought  to 
him  fire  and  the  arts  depending  on  the  use  of  fire.  Next, 
they  all  agree  that  those  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the 
human  race  for  some  reason  excited  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who 
chained  him  to  a  rock  and  sent  a  vulture  or  eagle  to  feed 
daily  on  his  liver.  From  these  sufferings  Hercules  at  last 
delivered  him  by  shooting  the  vulture  and  unlocking  the 
chains,  after  which  P.  returned  to  Olympus. 

Prom'lse  [Lat.  promissum\,  in  law,  a  unilateral  under- 
taking to  do  or  not  to  do  some  specific  act.  It  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  legal  conception  of  a  contract.  A  P.  without 
a  consideration,  however  morally  binding,  does  not  in  gen- 
eral create  a  legal  obligation;  but  when  contained  in  a 
sealed  instrument  the  common  law  did  not  permit  the  con- 
sideration to  be  denied. 

Prom'lssory  Notes.  According  to  the  general  law- 
merchant,  unaffected  by  statute,  a  P.  N.  is  the  written, 
unsealed,  absolute  promise  of  a  person,  called  the  "  maker," 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time  to  a  desig- 
nated person,  termed  the  "  payee,"  or  to  his  order  or  to  the 
bearer.  From  this  definition  the  following  requisites  are 
indispensable :  The  promise  must  be  written,  unsealed  and 
signed  by  the  maker ;  it  must  be  absolute,  not  depending 
upon  any  contingency ;  it  must  be  to  pay  money  in  a  certain 
amount,  or  in  an  amount  capable  of  being  made  certain  by 
computation ;  the  time  of  payment  must  be  certain,  or  such 
as  will  become  certain,  but  when  no  time  is  expressed  the. 
law  implies  that  payment  is  due  immediately,  and  the  time 
in  such  case  is  certain  .within  the  meaning  of  the  rule ; 
lastly,  the  promise  must  be  accompanied  by  words  of  nego- 
tiability—that is,  it  must  be  made  payable  to  a  designated 
payee  or  to  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 

Pronunciation,  pro  -  nun  -  she  -  a'shun  [Lat.  pronun- 
ciatio],  treats  of  the  spoken  form  of  words  and  the  mutual 
influence  of  their  component  parts.  Until  recently,  the 
laws  of  speech,  apart  from  the  laws  of  lang.,  have  not  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  in  the  absence  of  science 
literary  experimenters  undertook  to  bring  lang.  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  imperfections  of  the  spelling-book, 
instead  of  investigating  the  living  speech.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  Eng.  P.  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  2  systems  of 
accent— the  Teutonic  and  the  Romanic— the  conflicting  in- 
fluences of  which  have  not  had  time  to  produce  uniform 
results.  While  Lat.  monume'nt'um  gives  monument'  to  Ger., 
in  accordance  with  Teutonic  analogy,  Eng.  treats  mon'ument 
as  an  entire  Lat.  word,  and  carries  with  it  (detrtmentOm) 
det'riment  and  (desperatus)  des'perate.  Although  a  Lat.  word 
cannot  have  a  final  accent,  we  have  a  valid  reason  for  say 
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ing  proceed'  and  decay';  and  while  that  lang.  cannot  have  an 


be  left  to  chance.  As  a  Teutonic  lang.,  Eng.  tends  to  the 
preservation  of  the  radical  accent,  which  a  false  classicism 
and  an  incorrect  view  of  syllabism  have  injured. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Eng.  name  of  the  universal 
M  (oo)  should  have  become  yoo,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  force  this  power  into  places  where  Eng.  speech 
cannot  accept  it,  particularly  after  j,  ch,  sh,  r,  s;  and  the 
endeavor  to  say  s-yoo-gar,  s-yoo-r,  is-s-yoo.  has  caused  the 
s  and  y  to  coalesce  upon  sh  at  the  intermediate  point  of  for- 
mation, resulting  in  the  now  legitimate  P.  of  sugar,  sure, 
issitf.  When  ci,  ti,  si,  become  sh  before  a  vowel,  a  syllable 
is  lost,  turning  ad-vent-i-ti-ous  and  per-ni-ci-ous  into  ad- 
yent-ish-us  and  per-nish-us,  where  "  iti "  spells  tih,  and  not 
ishi :  and  as  that  which  has  been  I  or  y  has  been  advanced 
up  the  palate  to  form  sh,  it  cannot  remain  to  represent  a 
vowel.  The  law  of  speech  in  such  cases  is,  that  the  presence 
of  sit  removes  the  i  or  y  ;  and,  reversely,  the  presence  of  i 
or  y  prevents  the  formation  of  sh.  Where  the  letter  k  does 
not  exist,  some  nations  use  qu,  as  in  Fr.  liqueur,  the  mean- 
ingless w  of  which  appears  in  writing  quay  (kee),  musquito. 
quinine  (kee-neen'),  coloquintida.  The  most  agreeable  and 
musical  of  all  the  vowels,  that  of  arm,  is  assigned  to  alms 
and  almond ;  and  although  this  power  is  enforced  by  h  in 
dahlia,  this  name  has  been  perverted  to  dalea  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  Dahl,  a  Swede,  is  commemorated  in  the 
former,  and  Dale,  an  Englishman,  in  the  latter.  The  vowel 
of  arm  occurs  in  palaver,  cantata,  sonata,  capibara,  banjlna, 
cassava,  tomato,  Tatar,  yataghan,  palm.  The  diets,  join  the 
incompatibles  z-h,  giving  egz-hort,  egz-havst,  egz-hibit,  where 
egz-  requires  the  exclusion  of  h,  or  h  requires  the  presence 
of  eks-,  giving  either  eqz-aust  or  eks-haust.  Stability  in  Eng. 
P.  cannot  be  attained  until  the  alphabetism  of  the  primer 
is  replaced  by  a  study  of  the  laws  of  speech.  Under  the 
former  an  «-sound  may  be  turned  into  an  i-sound  if  the 
accidental  spelling  is  of  a  certain  kind.  The  pronouncing 
diets,  are  in  most  cases  correct,  and  they  are  useful  in  a 
widespread  lang.  like  Eng.,  with  a  vocabulary  so  extensive 
that  the  reader  may  be  familiar  with  many  book-words 
which  he  never  heard  from  persons  who  had  learned  them 
as  speech- words,  [from  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
PROF.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN,  LL.D.] 

Propagau'da  ( Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide],  a  con- 
gregation of  cardinals  at  Rome,  first  fully  established  in 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  furthering  the  spread  of  the  R. 
Cath.  religion  among  the  heathen.  The  Congregation  sus- 
tains a  great  coll.  (Collegium  Urbanum),  often  called  The 
Propaganda,  for  training  missionaries.  It  has  also  a  library 
and  printing  establishment. 

Propertius  (SEXTUS  AUBELIUS),  b.  in  Umbria  near  the 
frontier  of  Etruria  ;  lost  while  still  a  youth  most  of  his  for- 
tune by  some  agrarian  law,  and  lived  in  Rome  in  rather 
straitened  circumstances ;  devoted  himself  to  poetry ;  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Maecenas,  and  resided  on  the  Es- 
quiline  in  familiar  intercourse,  as  it  seems,  with  Maecenas, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown.  His  Elegies  are  much  appreciated. 

Prophet,  prof'et  [Gr.  irpo<£j)TT,s],  (1)  he  who  speaks  for 
another,  proclaimer,  preacher ;  or  (2)  one  who  predicts  fu- 
ture events.  We  find  in  all  nations  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity traces  of  men  who  were  believed  to  have  special  and 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity.  The  most  remark- 
able and  familiar  instances  of  these  phenomena  appear  in 
the  nations  of  the  E.,  more  particularly  among  the  Hebs. 
In  the  earlier  ages  they  appear  chiefly  as  seers,  leading  a 
contemplative  life  apart  from  the  world.  About  the  time 
of  Samuel,  with  whom  the  prophetic  age  begins,  they  seem 
to  have  been  organized  into  communities,  established  in 
various  places  under  the  charge  of  old  and  experienced  P., 
devoting  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  and 
ecstatical  religious  exercises.  After  the  Exile  we  lose  all 
trace  of  these  organizations  ;  the  P.  appear  separately  and 
at  intervals,  and  from  Malachi  to  John  the  Baptist  there 
arose  no  P.  in  Israel.  The  P.  led  in  the  main  an  ascetic  life, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  by  the  gifts 
of  those  who  sought  counsel  from  them,  or  by  fruits,  herbs, 
etc.  gathered  by  themselves.  Their  costume  was  a  mantle 
of  skin  girded  around  the  loins.  The  call  to  the  prophetic 
office  was  an  inward  one  from  God.  The  P.  had  mainly  in 
view  the  reformation  and  elevation  of  the  people,  and  but. 
incidentally  point  out  future  calamity  or  deliverance  as  an 
aid  to  present  guidance. 

Proplon'Ic  Acid.  This  acid  was  called  metacetomc 
acid  by  Gottlieb,  its  discoverer — a  name  which  is  now,  how- 
ever, entirely  lost  sight  of  for  reasons  that  are  not  apparent. 
P.  A.  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  "  fatty  acid  "  homo- 
logues.  It  seldom  occurs  in  nature,  though  found  in  some 
wines.  It  has  been  formed  by  several  other  methods.  At 
normal  temperatures  it  is  a  solid,  soluble  in  water  in  all 
proportions.  It  melts  readily,  and  boils  at  140°  C.  Its  smell 
is  singular,  but  remotely  resembles  that  of  butyric  acid. 

Prop'olis  [Gr.  irpon-oAis,  "  before  the  town,"  because  it 
is  used  to  close  small  approaches  to  the  hive],  a  resin  which 
the  honey-bee  collects  upon  its  posterior  tibiae  and  carries 
to  the  hive,  where  it  is  used  in  filling  crevices,  finishing 
combs,  and  the  like.  In  this  country  it  is  mainly  collected 
from  the  buds  of  the  birch,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the 
balsam-poplar. 

Proportion,  an  equality  of  ratios.    Four  quantiti 
are  said  to  be  in  P.  when  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  seconc 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth.    The  prm 
ciples  of  P.  are  employed  in  comparing  quantities  eil 
algebra  or  in  geom.  The  primitive  comparison  lies  between 
2  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  result  of  this  com- 
parison is  a  numerical  ratio ;  if  the  quantities  compared  are 
commensurable,  their  ratio  is  exact ;  if  they  are  incommen- 
surable, their  ratio  is  approximate;  and  in  all  cases  of  this 


kind  the  degree  of  approximation  may  be  made  as  close 
as  desirable.  Taking  this  view,  the  operations  for  trans- 
forming P.  become  purely  numerical.  \V.  (;.  PECK. 

Proportional  Representation  is  a  generic  desig- 
nation to  comprehend  all  of  the  plans  proposed  for  repre- 
senting electoral  masses  or  bodies  by  au  their  prin.  divisions 
or  parts.  A  representative  house,  convention,  or  board  in 
theory  should  embody  in  its  composition  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  constituent  mass.  But  this  result  is  not 
accomplished  upon  the  anc.  plan  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
electors  at  elections.  By  that,  substantially,  the  largest 
division  of  the  electors  is  alone  regarded,  and  representa- 
tion is  assigned  to  it.  not  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  as  a 
part  of  the  constituency,  but  as  if  it  were  the  whole  constituency. 
It  gets  its  own  share  of  representative  power,  and  in  addi- 
tion an  unjust  share  or  shares  of  power  that  ought  to  be- 
long to  other  electors.  Need  we  feel  surprised  when  we 
learn  that  elections  based  upon  this  plan  become  costly  and 
corrupt  ?  that  the  strong  motive  to  grasp  at  unjust  power 
which  the  plan  creates  operates  to  debauch  electors  and 
degrade  elections  ? 

The  limited  rote  obtains  where  the  voter  is  forbidden  to 
vote  for  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  but  is 
authorized  to  give  votes  singly  to  each  of  a  less  number  or 
a  single  vote  to  one.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  its 
application  to  popular  elections  is  furnished  by  the  Eng. 
Reform  bill  of  1867,  relating  to  the  election  of  members  of 
Part.  The  9th  clause  of  that  bill,  adopted  after  full  debate 
in  each  house,  is  as  follows :  "  At  a  contested  election  for  a 
county  or  borough  represented  by  three  members  no  person 
shall  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates."  The  next  follow- 
ing clause  of  the  bill  further  provides  that  "  at  a  contested 
election  for  the  city  of  London  "  (entitled  to  4  members) 
"  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  three  candidates."  In 
the  U.  S.  the  limited  vote  has  been  often  resorted  to  In 
recent  yrs.,  as  affording  the  means  of  facilitating  or  securing 
constitutional  or  legal  reforms. 

The  free  vole  has  been  described  as  obtaining  at  plural 
elections,  when  the  voter  has  assigned  to  him  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  is 
permitted  to  distribute  them  among  or  to  concentrate  them 
upon  one  or  more  candidates,  as  he  shall  think  fit.  Mr. 
Lowe's  amendment,  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Reform  bill  of  1867,  and  applicable  to  any  co.  or  borough 
whenever  2  or  more  seats  of  members  of  Part,  therefrom 
should  be  vacant,  was  in  the  following  words:  "Every 
voter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
number  of  vacant  seats,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one 
candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as 
he  thinks  fit."  And  in  the  bill  reported  by  a  select  com- 
mittee to  the  U.  S.  Senate  Mar.  2, 1869,  embodying  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  electing  members  of  Cong.,  we  have  the  free 
vote  expressed  as  follows :  "  In  elections  for  the  choice  of 
reps,  to  the  Cong,  of  the  U.  S.,  whenever  more  than  one 
rep.  is  to  be  chosen  from  a  State,  each  elector  of  such  State, 
duly  qualified,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  reps,  to  be  chosen  from  the  State,  and 
may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute 
them,  equally  or  unequally,  among  a  greater  number  of 
candidates,  and  the  candidates  highest  in  vote  upon  the  re- 
turn shall  be  declared  elected." 

In  Eng.  the  free  vote  has  had  an  extensive  trial  in  recent 
yrs.  under  the  act  of  Part,  which  applied  it  to  the  election 
of  school  boards  throughout  the  country  :  and  we  believe 
it  has  been  used  in  this  country  in  some  cases  in  the  choice 
of  delegates  to  nominating  bodies.  A  more  conspicuous 
application  of  it  has  been  to  stockholder  elections  for  choos- 
ing certain  officers  of  incorporated  companies.  Several 
State  consts.  of  recent  adoption  have  made  provision  for 
such  application  of  it,  beginning  with  that  of  III.  of  1870. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  CHARLES  R. 

BUCKALEW.] 

Pros'elytes  [Gr.  irpo<r>jAvTo«,  a  "new-comer"],  among 
the  post-exilic  Jews,  were  Gentiles  who  conformed  to  Ju- 
daism. The  rabbins  speak  of  "  P.  of  the  Gate,"  who  simply 
observed  the  7  precepts  of  Noah ;  and  "  P.  of  the  Covenant 
or  of  "  Righteousness."  who  were  circumcised,  baptized, 
and  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Jews. 

Pros'erplne  [Gr.  Persephone],  in  classic  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Demeter  (Ceres) ;  was  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto  to  Hades,  but  afterward  permitted  by  him 
to  spend  half  of  the  yr.  in  the  upper  world.  She  was  wor- 
shipped in  all  Gr.  towns,  generally  in  connection  with  her 
mother,  as  the  goddess  of  vegetation. 

Prc 
verse. 

Within  rcrtvn,  auu   in  13  *i^»w   i*'   «~  ....... —  —    --    - 

the  details  of  which  are  of  difficult  application  -The  P.  of 
Gr.  and  Lat.  depends  primarily  upon  the 'distribution 


it  IK  I     111    UUlll    S>  OVOMMMO    t-liv    u*^vk«v    .  ~~-    —    -  —  — «-   -  -  ,  . 

3  syllables.  Emphasis  upon  monosyllables  has  the  same 
rhythmic  effect  as  the  accent  stress,  and  in  a  line  o 
monosyllables  the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak  effects 
becomes  obvious  to  the  listener  if  the  longer  or  the  more 
important  words  occupv  the  accentual  points.  Accordin 
to  the  classic  system,  "Wmouy"  and  par  mon 'ey  are 
dactyls,  having  one  long  syllable  followed  by -two .short 
ones!  In  Gr.  P.,  beside  being  a  dactyl,  "par  mon'ey  is 
also  a  paroxytone.  in  having  the  accent  next  the  end  syl- 
lable while  "  har'mony  "  is  a  proparoxytone.  a  word  like 
or  '" rSl™,"  with  a  final  accent,  being  au  oxytone  ; 

- 


oed  3  in  a  foot  they  may  be' disposed  into  shorter  feet 
or  massed  as  bits  of  prole  or  as  recitative  groups,  of  which 
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examples  occur  in  songs.    As  P.  (n-pos,  "  with,"  ufy,     song  )  j 
implies  the  union  of  words  and  music,  the  two  require  to 
be  studied  together,  and  obscurities  in  verse  may  often  be 
explained  by  a  comparison  with  a  corresponding  phase  in  , 
music.    Binary  music  is  often  adapted  to  triple  verse,  and  i 
triple  music  to  binary  verse,  but  in  all  adaptations  the  foot ' 
and  measure  must  commence  with  an  accented  syllable,  so  j 
that  in  oxytonic  lyrics  the  first  unaccented  syllable  is  cut 
off  as  an  anacrusis. 

The  amount  of  poetic  license  in  P.  should  be  little,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  judged  from  writers  whose  sense  of  rhythm  is  , 
deficient.  In  the  Gr.  theatre,  although  the  gen.  audience 
were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  versification,  if  a  line  was 
offered  to  their  ear  with  a  single  syllable  too  much  or  too 
little  it  was  received  with  disapprobation  from  all  parts  of 
the  house ;  and  the  very  close  correspondence  of  the  Gr. 
strophe  and  antistrophe  demonstrates  a  high  degree  of 
rhytnmic  cultivation.  Great  excellence  was  attained  by 
the  Troubadours,  and  the  Minnesingers  of  Swabia  had  a 
wonderful  development  of  the  rhythmic  sense.  [From  orlg. 
art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  bi/  PROF.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN,  LL.D.] 

Pros'per  of  Aquftaiiie,  SAINT,  commemorated  June 
25,  was  b.  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Gaul  about  400,  and  d.  about 
or  not  long  after  455.  He  visited  Rome  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Celestine  (in  431),  but  was  probably  never  sec.  to 
Leo  the  Great.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  Marseilles,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
Semi-Pelagianism,  and  wrote  those  tracts  against  it  on 
which  his  fame  now  principally  rests.  His  Carmen  de  In- 
gratis,  in  defence  of  Augustine  and  his  anthropology,  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  poet  of  considerable  merit.  He  was 
author  also  of  a  Chronicon  C'onsulare,  in  continuation  of 
Jerome,  reaching  down  to  455.  It.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pro'tagon  [Gr.  n-pwTos,  "  first,"  and  yovrj,  "  procrea- 
tion"], a  phosphuretted  fatty  compound  which  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  nervous  tissue.  It  is  prepared  from 
brain-substance,  first  washed  with  water  and  ether,  by  the 
action  of  warm  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  soluble.  At  melting 
ice  the  P.  precipitates  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  may 
be  obtained  crystallized  by  further  purification  and  resolu- 
tion. Nevrine  is  a  derivative  from  it. 

1'rotaii'oras,  b.  about  480  B.  c.,  at  Abdera ;  was  in- 
structed by  Democritus ;  lived  afterward  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  philos.  and  rhetoric  for  money, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  sophist,  "teacher  of  wisdom,"  but 
was  banished  on  account  of  his  doubts  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  the  gods.  D.  in  exile  411  B.  c. 

Protea'ceae  [named  from  the  genus  Protea],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs  found  chiefly  in  the 
dry  and  hot  regions  of  Australia,  Afr.,  and  Chili.  Not  one 
is  N.  Amer.  They  are  mostly  very  handsome  evergreens, 
and  are  allied  to  the  laurels.  For  greenhouse  shrubbery  no 
plants  are  finer.  Some  are  useful  timber  trees,  and  a  few 
bear  edible  nuts. 

Protec'tlon,  as  a  term  in  political  economy,  means  the 
promotion  of  home  industry  by  imposing  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  products  of  foreign  industry. 

(1)  The  industrial  state  consists  of  3  classe's— the  agricult- 
ural, the  manufacturing,  and  the  commercial.    When  these 
are  in  a  normal  condition  they  are  in  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
of  production  and  consumption.    When  the  manufacturers 
and  traders  are  numerous  enough  to  consume  the  farmers' 
ordinary  production  of  food,  and  the  farmers  are  numerous 
enough  to  supply  food  for  all,  then  there  is  a  balance  of  the 
industries.    By  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply  these  classes  continually  approximate  toward  this 
equilibrium.    A  bad  education  or  a  wrong  state  of  public 
opinion  may  offer  hindrances  by  drawing  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  young  men  to  commerce  or  to  other  unproduct- 
ive employments.    But  ordinarily  the  tendency,  when  undis- 
turbed by  foreign  interference,  is  toward  the  right  relation. 

(2)  As  the  actual  world  is  full  of  inequalities  and  disad- 
vantages, experience  shows  that  unrestricted  trade  between 
its  stronger  and  richer  and  its  weaker  and  poorer  countries 
puts  very  great  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  latter.    Thus 
the  foreign  competition  crushes  out  the  home  production 
of  all  but  the  rudest  and  coarsest  articles  of  manufacture, 
and  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  varied  industry,  unless 
the  govt.  interfere,  as  the  personification  of  the  nation  and 
its  co-ordinating  power,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  by  dis- 
couraging these  imports.     Especially  is  this  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  new  countries,  whose  settlers  bring  with  them 
the  Old  World's  appreciation  of  modern  appliances,  com- 
forts   and  luxuries,  while  the  home  industries  needed  to 
supply  these  wants  are  still  undeveloped.     Until  such  a 
country  has  attained  a  diversified  industry,  advanced  at 
nearly  all  points  to  a  full  equality  with  that  of  the  most 
advanced  nations,  its  manufacturing  class  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  P.,  at  the  mercy  of  their  foreign  competitors. 

(3)  Commerce  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  nations 
is  little  more  than  the  exchange  of  raw  materials  and  the 
precious  metals  for  manufactured  goods  more  or  less  elab- 
orate.   The  producers  of  raw  materials  send  to  the  great 
centres  of  wealth,  pop.,  and  industry  the  cotton  to  be  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth,  and  the  food  to  feed  the  spinners  and 
weavers,  and  they  receive  in  return  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  product  that  they  must  spend  what  money  they  have 
m  purchasing  more  to  supply  their  necessities.    Now  with- 
out united  and  national  action  there  is  no  possibility  of  cor- 
recting this  state  of  things.    But  through  their  organ  the 
govt.,  the  people  can  say  to  the  home  manufacturer,  "  Build 
your  factory  and  put  in  your  machinery ;  we  will  buy  of 
you.    We  choose  to  possess  a  varied  industry  on  our  own 
spil,  and  to  destroy  the  monopoly  now  possessed  by  the  for- 
eigner, that  we  may  have  the  choice  between  two  markets 
the  home  and  the  foreign." 

(4)  P.  is  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  class  as  much  as  to 
that  engaged  in  manufacturing.    It  aims  at  bringing  the 
artisan  and  the  farmer  into  neighborhood,  and  thus  to 
secure  to  the  latter  an  abundant,  steady,  and  remunerative 


market  for  his  crops.  The  farmer  whose  customers  are  in 
the  far  distance  must  spend  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  getting  3 
to  market.  The  farmer  whose  market  is  at  hand  can  keep 
up  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  soil  by  rotation  of  crops, 
and  by  the  large  returns  to  the  soil  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  neighborhood  of  town  and  factory  with  their 
demand  for  dairy  products.  He  can  produce  those  lighter 
and  finer  staples  which  bring  large  and  immediate  returns. 
He  has  a  steady  market  and  steady  prices,  and  little  or  no 
cost  of  transportation  to  pay 

(5)  P.  is  a  boon  to  the  working-classes,  who  have  not  com- 
modities, but  labor  to  sell.    It  creates  for  them  alternative 
occupations,  in  the  absence  of  which  there  is  rarely  any 
competition  between  employers  for  labor.    Even  agricult- 
ural labor  is  poorly  paid  wherever  there  is  no  manufactur- 
ing.   In  a  merely  agricultural  country,  again,  there  is  em- 
ployment only  for  able-bodied  men  in  the  open  air.    The 
rest  of  the  poorer  classes  must  live  in  idleness  and  depend- 
ence on  the  earnings  of  the  few  who  have  work.    But  a 
varied  industry  employs  all  sorts  of  labor.    To  find  work 
for  all  is  the  chief  economic  problem  for  any  nation. 

(6)  Every  true  protectionist  believes  that  nations  are  a 
part  of  the  world's  providential  order,  and  that  their  indus- 
trial power  and  independence  are  essential  to  their  political 
power  and  independence.    National  boundary-lines  restrict 
the  movements  of  capital  and  the  capitalist  as  does  nothing 
else  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation's  wealth  ordinarily 
tends  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  create 
a  certain  equality  of   industrial  condition  and  capacity. 
Under  P.  the  newer  and  less  developed  portions  of  our 
country  have  come  forward  in  manufacturing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  others.    (See  CAREY'S  works,  especially 
The  Harmony  of  Interests,  Principles  of  Social  Science,  and 
The  Unity  of  Laic.    Also,  FREE  TRADE  and  TARIFF.)    [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  It.  E.  THOMPSON.] 

Protec'tor,  a  title  several  times  conferred  by  the  Parl. 
of  Eng.  upon  some  individual  other  than  the  legitimate 
sovereign,  usually  accompanied  with  extraordinary  powers 
to  meet  a  crisis.  Among  those  who  have  borne  this  title 
were  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Richard  Cromwell,  his  son. 

Protelds.    See  ALBUMINOIDS. 

Protest.    See  NOTARY  PUBLIC. 

Prot'estant,  a  gen.  name  comprising  all  the  various 
Chr.  denominations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  R.  Cath. 
and  E.  chs.,  came  into  use  after  .the  second  Diet  of  Spires, 
Ger.,  in  1529.  The  majority  of  the  diet  passed  a  resolution 
that  all  alterations  in  religious  matters,  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  mass,  should  cease 
until  an  oecumenical  council  could  be  convoked  and  decide 
the  questions  at  issue.  Against  this  resolution  the  elector 
of  Sax.,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  the  duke 
of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  prince 
of  Anhalt,  and  14  free  cities  of  the  empire  made  a  solemn 
"protest,"  hence  the  name.  See  REFORMATION. 

Pro'teus,  in  classic  mythology,  a  subject,  or  according 
to  some  a  son  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocks  of  seals  he  tended, 
was  gifted  with  the  power  of  foretelling  the  future. 

Protog'enes,  b.  at  Caunus,  Caria,  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  B.  c.  ;  lived  mostly  at  Rhodes,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters  of  his  time,  though  he  was  a 
middle-aged  man  when  Apelles  brought  him  into  notoriety. 
When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  besieged  Rhodes  he  refrained 
from  attacking  one  of  the  weakest  points  because  here  was 
found  the  masterpiece  of  P.,  lalysus. 

Pro'toplasm  [Gr.  Trpoiros, "  first."  and  TrAeur/ua,  "  form  "J. 
the  fundamental  living  substance,  the  lowest  form  of  life,  is 
an  albuminoid  matter  belonging  to  the  class  of  protein 
compounds,  varying  considerably  in  its  chemical  composj- 
tion  according  to  circumstances,  existing  in  forms  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  density  from  fluid  to  solid,  but  exhibiting 
under  the  microscope  in  all  its  forms  an  almost  perfect 
homogeneity,  and  possessing  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion,  of  growing  through  the  assimilation  of  matters 
from  the  surrounding  media,  and  of  reproducing  its  kind 
by  separating  into  new  individuals. 

Proudlioii,  proo-don'  (PIERRE  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Besancon 
July  15,  1809,  became  a  partner  in  a  printing  business  in 
1837,  and  in  1838  the  acao.  of  Besancon  gave  him  a  stipend 
of  1500  francs  yearly  for  3  yrs.  as  a  reward  for  an  essay  on 
gen.  gram.  He  went  to  Paris  with  his  stipend,  and  sent  in 
1840  2  essays  to  the  acad.  of  Besangon— viz.  La  Calibration 
du  Dimanche  and  Qu'etf-ce  qiie  la  Propriete?  In  the  latter  he 
develops  his  famous  definition  of  property :  "  La  propriety, 
c'est  le  vol."  From  1843  to  1847  P.  lived  in  Lyons  as  supt.  of 
some  carrying  business  on  the  rivers  Saone  and  Rhorie,  but 
his  2  large  works  from  this  time  were  pub.  in  Paris— De  la 
Creation  de  V  Ordre  daw  fHumanite  (1843),  in  which  he  gives 
a  new  theory  of  political  organization ;  and  Systtme  des 
Contradictions  econamiques  (1846),  in  which  he  criticises  the 
different  schools  of  political  economists  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  very 
severely.  When  the  revolution  of  Feb.  burst  out  in  Paris, 
he  immediately  repaired  to  that  city,  and  (Apr.  1)  began  the 
issue  of  a  daily  paper,  Le  Reprisentant  du  Peuple.  His  paper 
was  suppressed  for  its  anarchical  tendencies,  but  he  started 
a  new  one.  But  in  Mar.  1849  he  was  sentenced  to  3  yrs.' 
imprisonment  for  illegal  publications,  and  he  fled  to  Geneva. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  returned  and  delivered  himself 
up  to  the  police.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  La  Jltr- 
olittion  fiociale  detnon  tree' par  le  Coup  d'etat,  in  which  latter 
book  he  showed  that  anarchy  and  Cassarism  were  the  2 
only  alternatives  which  Fr.  had  to  choose  between  at  the 
moment  of  the  coup  d'etat.  After  his  liberation  he  lived 
retired  for  a  long  time,  but  he  had  to  flee  once  more  after 
the  publication  of  De  la  Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans 
VEglise  (1858).  In  1860,  when  Nap.  granted  an  amnesty  for  all 
press  offenses,  he  returned  to  Paris.  D.  Jan.  19,  1865. 

Provencal  (pro-von-sahl')  Language,  called  also 
Langue  d'Oc  (the  "  language  of  oc"),  because  oc  was  its 
word  for  "yes,"  instead  of  the  oui  (formerly  oil)  of  the  N. 
French,  which  was  called  the  Langue  d'o'tl.  The  P.  was  the 
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most  important  of  the  so  called  Romance  langs.    It  is  still 
a  spoken  tongue.    It  is  a  much  softer  and  more  flowing 
lang.  than  the  true  Fr.,  and  abounds  in  Latinisms.    Its  ex- 
tensive poetical  lit.  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  at  present  it  is 
chiefly  a  colloquial  tongue. 
Provence.    See  APPENDIX. 
Prov'erbs.    See  APPENDIX. 

Prov'erbs,  Book  of.  This  title  comes  through  the 
Vulgate  from  its  Gr.  equivalent,  napoipiai,  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  term  proverb,  however,  as  applied  to  the  species 
of  divine  utterance  which  the  book  contains,  must  be  taken 
in  its  widest  acceptation.  The  P.  exhibit  the  results  of  re- 
flection upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Law  in  the  concerns  of  life.  Their  enforcement  and 
manifold  illustration  of  the  practical  bearings  and  utility 
of  the  previous  portions  of  revelation  account  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  book  in  the  canon,  and  the  selection  and  in- 
spiration of  Solomon  as  its  chief  author. 

Prov'idence,  the  doctrine  that  God  upholds,  preserves, 
and  governs  the  entire  universe  which  he  has  created.  It 
implies  not  only  foresight,  but  forethought,  and  therefore 
control. 

That  there  are  powers,  unseen  and  supernatural,  oper- 
ating to  sustain  and  control  both  nature  and  man  seems  to 
be  the  instinctive  faith  of  the  race,  aside  from  the  special 
teaching  of  revelation.  The  belief  in  a  P.  of  some  kind 
•seems  wellnigh  universal.  It  is  affirmed  or  implied  in  the 
writings  of  anc.  classical  poets  and  phiUps.,  although  dis- 
figured with  crude  and  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  divine 
nature  or  character.  The  doctrine  of  P.  was  affirmed 
with  great  unanimity  by  the  most  distinguished  early  Chr. 
Fathers,  and  maintained  with  equal  subtleness  of  discrim- 
ination and  strength  of  argument.  The  objections,  too, 
earlv  brought  against  the  doctrine,  were  nearly  the  same  as 
thos'e  revived  and  reaffirmed  in  our  day.  By  some  it  was 
held  to  be  unnecessary,  or  an  implication  of  imperfect  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  rudely  supplemented  afterward. 
Others  "  maintained  that  God  concerned  himself  only  about 
the  genus,  but  not  about  the  species."  Still  others  held  it 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  Supreme  Deity  to  suppose  that  he 
would  condescend  to  notice  the  small  concerns  of  men. 

The  doctrine  of  P.  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
eovt  of  law  The  Scripts,  affirm  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
the  universe.  He  is  the  author  of  what  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature  and  can  surely  change  or  suspend  or  overrule  them. 
But  he  does  not  govern  the  world  arbitrarily,  but  according 
to  a  fixed  plan  and  for  a  great  end.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
the  ordinances  of  God,  but  a  man  even  may  use  some  pow- 
ers of  nature  to  control  or  limit  other  powers.  So,  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  and  with  a  method  infinitely  more  perfect, 
mav  the  Creator  control  that  which  he  has  made.  Nor  can 
we  deny  that  he  may  act  directly  upon  the  rational  mind, 
as  one  finite  mind  may  seek  to  modify  another :  or  upon 
both  nature  and  spirit  by  methods  to  us  now,  and  perhaps 
always,  incomprehensible. 

Some  of  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  are  the  following  :  (1) 
It  is  inferred  from  the  idea  of  a  pei-sonal  God,  infinite  in  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  goodness,  and  power ;  (2)  from  the  evi- 
dence of  intelligence  and  design  in  nature ;  (3)  from  the 
evidences  in  hist,  of  moral  order  and  law :  (4)  from  the  ex- 
perience of  individuals,  which  may  be  misinterpreted,  but 
cannot  be  overlooked  altogether ;  (5)  the  proofs  from  the 
Holy  Scripts. :  (a)  in  the  passages  which  indicate  or  declare 
the  govt  of  God  over  nature,  over  irrational  animals,  over 
men  and  nations:  (6)  in  the  lives  of  eminent  men— e.  g. 
Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Saul,  David,  Daniel,  Paul ;  (c)  m 
the  Jewish  hist.,  conspicuously  everywhere;  (d)_  in  pas- 
sages which  affirm  the  truth  of  prophecy ;  (e)  and  in  those 
which  affirm  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  (See  HAGENBACH is 
Hist  of  Doctrines.}  [From  oriff.  art.  in  «/.'*  Oar.  Uyc.,  oy 
PKES.  S.  G.  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Providence,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
is  the  second  city  in  N.  Eng.,  chief  cap.  of  R.  L,  and  cap.  of 
Providence  co..  lat.  41°  49'  22"  N.,  Ion.  71°  24'  48"  \V  ...at  head 
of  navigation  on  Narragansett  Bay,  on  one  of  the  chief  K.  K. 


ing  it  into  3  parts— E.  side.  W.  side,  and  Tenth  Ward  ;  the 
latter  annexed  to  P.  in  1874  ;  area  of  P.,  14.76  sq.  m. 

Street*,  HuiliHng*.  AY  t1.— The  streets  are  very  generally  nar- 
row, and  in  the  central  portions  of  the  city  are  well  paved 
with  stone,  while  the  remainder  are  macadamized.  There 
are  12  lines  of  horse  R.  Ks.  radiating  from  Market  Square. 
near  the  centre,  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  P.  is 
noted  for  its  elegant  residences,  with  beautiful  ami  exten- 
sive grounds.  The  city  hall,  built  of  granite,  completed  in 
1878,  cost  $1,050,000,  and  is  a  magnificent  structure.  Ann  -n^r 
other  recent  notable  buildings  are  the  Namgaantt  and 
Dorrance  hotels,  the  Butler  Exchange,  the  Library  building. 


State  Capitol  (Providence,  R.  I.). 
Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  Slater  Hall,  belonging  to  Brown 
Univ.,  and  the  c.-h.  built  by  the  State.  It  has  also  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  R.  I.  Hospital,  the  Home 
for  Aged  Women,  the  Dexter  Asylum,  the  R.  I.  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  others,  and  contains  Brown  I  mv.  and 
many  other  incorporated  educational  insts. 

Public  Free  Schcxte.—  These  consist  of  1  high  school.  11 
grammar,  35  intermediate,  and  38  primary  schools  with  H 
teachers  in  all.    The  expense  of  the  public  schools  for  tl 
yr  ending  Sept.  30. 1882,  was  $208,796,  beside  828,700  for  new 
school-houses  and  lots. 

Commerce  and  Finance.— The  commerce  of  P.  is  mostly 
coastwise.  The  arrivals  in  1881  wel^~?£astW1SI;Q^M 
foreign.  100;  total.  5194  vessels;  duties  for  the  yr,  ?U>.1.» 
Some  of  the  receipts  for  1881.  by  vessels  and  by  R.  R..  were 
—327955  bales  of  cotton.  259,915  barrels  of  flour,  2.05, .5o. 
bushels  of  grain,  and  787,845  tons  of  coal  The  expenses  of 
P.  for  the  yr.  ending  Sept.  30, 1882.  were  82.411  IbO.S 
excellent  water- works,  with  an  abundance  of  pure  w  a  er 
cost  to  Sept.  30,  1882,  $5.404.508.80  :  **te''**pg*E&E  £f 
sewerage  is  being  constructed. which i  has  cost  $1.612,341.97. 
Thp  net  debt  of  P  Sept.  30,  1882,  was  $8,4,9,818.bl. 

Chlrcn?*  -P 'has  82  ch.  organizations  -  Bap.  and  Free 
Bap    19 -Episcopalian.  12;  Meth..  12  :  R  Cath.,  10;  Congl 

Mmufacfara  Etc. -P.  is  the  centre  of  a  large  nw.nufactur- 
in?d  s  .  and  lial  a  large  trade  in  manufacturers'  suppes. 
Bv  the  census  of  1880  it  had  1205  manufactories ;  capital, 
'177  006  "hands  employed,  22.891:  wages  for  the  * 

^lij.uuv,     u0uw     i_   _  f  ,   ^  _     ^.-^  f.fi  t  AVW  .   «.n1na  f\f  rtwuil 


been rer?  complete.    The  results  for  27  J™i  , 

1881  sho"  1  birth  in  S5.79  pop. ;  1  Person  married  in  J1.35, 


ir  *,„*,  _p  was  rounded  in  1636  by  Roger  Williams,  was 

mprovo  City,  Ft.    ^fAppBNmx 

Pro'vooBt  ^AMCEL)    D.  D.    b^ in  >ew  10  ^ 

1742,  grad.  at  King's  CoU.,>e«\OhrK;;f '  Eng.      ,  w      1766> 


-  '"  "* 


The  City  Hall. 

lines  between  Boston  and  New  York,  about  44m .  S.  S. 
from  Boston.    Two  small  rivers  unite  in  centre  c  E  f.,  ai 


cian  order  by  the  emp.  Theodosius  but  re j  re  rf         theo. 
from  public  life  «nd  demoted  Inmseltexcm^^ 
SgfiS^^S^n^l^SSS  of  hymns;  Or 
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martigtnia,  on  the  origin  of  sin  ;  Psychomachla,  on  the  con- 
test between  good  and  bad  in  the  human  soul;  Contra 
SymmacJmm  Libri  Duo,  etc. 

Prune  [Lat.  pninus,  a  "  plum,"  the  dried  fruit  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plums.  The  finest  sorts  are  called  prvntUes. 
Table-P.  are  prepared  by  drying  choice  plums,  like  the  green- 
gage and  the  St.  Catharine.  The  best  P.  are  from  ir.,  but 
Ger.  furnishes  large  amounts  of  a  coarse  kind.  Tur.  and 
Sp.  also  export  P. 

Pru'nus  Virglnla'iia,  the  botanical  name  indicating 
the  genus  and  species  of  the  wild  or  choke  cherry  of  the 
IT.  8.,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosacese,  sub-order  or 
family  Amygdalese,  is  found  chiefly  on  river-banks  in  the 
N.  States,  is  a  tall  shrub,  with  grayish  bark,  flowers  in  May, 
bears  a  reddish  fruit  which  turns  to  dark  crimson,  has  a 
smooth  stone,  and  is  very  austere  and  astringent  until  fully 
ripe.  It  is  the  P.  obovata  of  Bigelow,  the  P.  wrotina  of  sev- 
eral other  botanists. 

Prussia,  prush'ya  [Ger.  Preiusfri],  Kingdom  of  (area 
137,066  sq.  m.,  pop.  27,279,111  in  1880),  is  divided  into  the 
following  provinces:  East  Prussia  (14,729  sq.  m.,  1,9*3,936 
inhabs.);  West  Prussia  (10,151  sq.  m.,  1,405,898  inhabs.) ; 
Brandenburg  (18,805  sq.  m.,  3,389,155  inhabs.) ;  Pomerania 
(12  130  sq  m.,  1,540,034  inhabs.) ;  Posen  (11,330  sq.  m.,  1,703,397 
inhabs.);  Silesia  (15,666  sq.  m.,  4,007,925  inhabs.);  Saxony 
(9729  sq.  m.,  2,312,007  inhabs.) ;  Sleswick-Holstein  (8524  sq.  m., 
1,127,149  inhabs.);  Hanover  (14,846  sq.  m.,  2,120,168  inhabs.) ; 
Westphalia  (7771  sq.  m.,  2,043,442  inhabs.) ;  Hesse-Nassau 
(5943  sq.  m.,  1,554,376 inhabs.) ;  Rhine  (10,889  sq.  m.,  4,074,000 in- 
habs.), and  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern  (453  sq.  m.,  67,- 
624  inhabs.).  To  the  Crown  belongs,  furthermore,  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg.  The  country  forms  one  continuous  mass, 
comprising  the  whole  of  N.  Ger.  to  the  river  Main.  The 
N.  part  is  flat,  dotted  with  lakes,  sandy  in  some  places, 
fertile  in  others;  the  S.  is  traversed  by  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  Sudetes,  Rhon,  Spessart,  Taunus  and  Weser  mts. 
and  the  slate  mts.  of  the  lower  Rhine.  The  coast  has 
numerous  bays,  of  which  Kiel  and  Jade  bays  are  used  as 
naval  stations,  and  some  large  inlets,  of  which  the  Ku- 
rische  and  the  Frische  Haffs  are  the  most  important.  The 
prin.  rivers  are— to  the  N.  Sea,  the  Elbe,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Havel,  Spree,  and  Saale;  the  Weser,  with  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Fulda  and  Werra ;  the  Rhine,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Main,  Mosel,  Lahn,  Sieg,  Wupper,  Ruhr,  and  Nahe  ; 
and  to  the  Baltic,  the  Memel,  Vistula  (Ger.  Weicfisel),  and 
Oder. 

The  prin.  occupation  of  the  inhabs.  is  agriculture  ;  next 
follow  cattle-breeding  and  mining;  finally,  manufactures 
and  commerce.  Agriculture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Prus.  Rye, 
wheat,  beet-root,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  the  prin.  products. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  flourishes  on  the  Rhine  and  its 
affluents.  The  mines  and  salines  yield  coal,  chiefly  mined 
at  Leuthen  and  Waldenburg  in  Silesia,  on  the  Saar  and  the 
Ruhr ;  iron,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  and  rock-salt.  Much  amber 
xs  found  on  the  Baltic  coast.  The  prin.  manufactures  are 
metallic  wares,  cotton  goods,  silk,  velvet,  linen,  and  cloth. 
Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Sax.  are  in  this 
respect  the  most  important  provs.  The  trade  is  principally 
carried  on  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  though  the  transit- 
trade  with  S.  Ger.  is  considerable. 

Popular  education  has  reached  a  comparatively  high 
standard,  being  maintained  by  the  state  and  compulsory 
on  the  citizens.  There  are  about  30,000  elementary  schools, 
more  than  500  middle  schools,  195  gymnasiums,  with  26  pro- 
gymnasiums,  about  80  normal  schools,  9  univs.,  an  acad.  of 
science  at  Berlin,  5  acads.  of  art,  polytechnic  and  agricult- 
ural schools  in  several  cities,  schools  of  industry  and  art, 
and  an  acad.  of  music  at  Berlin. 

The  organjzation  of  the  army  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
regulated  with  the  greatest  care  down  to  the  most  minute 
details.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  all  the  administrative 
insts.  of  the  country,  and  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part,  that 
the  whole  country  may  well  be  called  one  immense  camp, 
in  which  the  civil  organization  has  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
military.  Every  Prus.  capable  of  bearing  arms  belongs  to 
the  standing  army  for  a  period  of  7  yrs.,  generally  from  the 
20th  to  the  27th  yr.  of  his  age,  serving  the  first  3  yrs.  in  the 
ranks  and  the  last  4  in  the  reserve.  Then  he  belongs  for  a 
period  of  5  yrs.  to  the  Landwehr,  thus  making  military  ser- 
vice for  12  yrs.  in  all.  Beside  this,  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  but  not  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  belong  to  the 
Landsturm.  The  number  of  the  recruits  annually  levied 
amounts  to  about  143,000.  The  organization  of  the  army  is 
based  on  a  territorial  principle— that  is,  the  divisions  of  the 
army  correspond  to  those  of  the  country  into  provs.,  govts., 
etc.,  and  in  each  v.  throughout  the  whole  country  tables 
are  hung  up  by  the  govt.  indicating  to  which  regiment  and 
battalion  the  men  of  the  dist.  belong.  In  consequence  of 
military  conventions  concluded  with  the  minor  states,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Ger.  empire,  the  Prus  army  was 
combined  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Ger. 

A  Prus.  country  and  a  Prus.  people  first  appear  in  hist, 
toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  The  country  comprised 
the  present  prov.  of  Prussia,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
Chr.  missionaries.  In  the  10th  century  Bp.  Adalbert  of 
Prague  endeavored  to  convert  the  Prus.,  but  was  killed  by 
them  in  997.  In  the  beginning  of  the  llth  centurv  Duke 
Boleslaw  Chrobry  of  Poland  invaded  and  subjugated  the 
country,  and  baptized  a  number  of  the  inhabs.,  but  after  a 
long  and  bloody  contest  the  Prus.  once  more  made  them- 
selves independent.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
the  Bernardine  monk  Christian  raised  an  army  of  crusaders 
and  penetrated  into  the  country.  Having  been  defeated  bv 
the  heathens,  he  founded  in  1225  the  order  of  the  Knight's  of 
Christ,  and  as  this  order  also  was  defeated,  he  sought  aid 
from  the  Ger.  order,  which  subjugated  the  whole  country 
In  1283  the  conquest  was  accomplished.  In  1309  the  grand 
master  moved  his  residence  from  Venice  to  P.,  and  made 
Manenburg  the  head-quarters  of  the  order.  The  national 


colors  of  the  present  kingdom  were  derived  from  the  official 
dress  of  the  order— a  white  cloak  with  a  black  cross.  For 
more  than  200  yrs.  the  order  ruled  the  country,  but  after 
that  time  the  order  broke  down  from  the  enmity  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  and  by  its  own  internal  deterioration  and 
discord.  By  the  Peace  of  Thorn  (Oct.  19,  1466)  it  ceded  the 
whole  W.  half  of  its  possessions,  which  was  incorporated 
with  Poland,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Polish 
king  for  the  rest.  The  order  now  endeavored  to  regain  its 
former  importance  by  electing  for  grand  masters  foreign 
princes,  who  added  an  independent  power  of  their  own  to 
that  of  the  order ;  but  in  this  way  it  lost  all,  even  its  exist- 
ence. In  1511  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Albrecht,  was 
elected  grand  master,  and  he  dissolved  the  order  and  trans- 
formed the  country  into  a  temporal  dukedom.  Thus,  the 
connection  between  P.  and  Brandenburg  was  introduced. 
It  was  not  [finally  accomplished,  however,  until  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Albrecht  Frederick  (Aug.  28, 1618).  It  was, 
however,  still  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  continued  so 
until  1656,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  William,  the  great  elec- 
tor— Der  Grosse  Kurf first— whose  long  and  successful  reign 
(1640-88)  denotes  one  of  the  most  prominent  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Prus.  state.  His  son,  Frederick  III., 
made  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  royal  dignity,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  last.  Jan.  18,  1701,  he  was  crowned  at  Konigs- 
berg  as  king  of  P.,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  I.  (For  the 
subsequent  history  of  P.,  see  the  biographies  of  her  kings — 
FREDERICK  WTILLIAM  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  FREDERICK  II., 
WILLIAM  I.,  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  and  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR.) 
[from  oriff.  drt.  in  JSs  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.] 

Prussic  Acid,  or  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  (which  see). 

I'm  t  h ,  a  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mts.  in 
Galicia,  runs  through  Bukowina,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  and  enters  the  Danube  at 
Reni,  after  a  course  of  350  m.  and  75  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
becomes  navigable  at  Jassy. 

Pruyn  (JOHN  V.  L.),  b.  in  Albany  1806 ;  studied  law ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832 ;  chancellor  of  the  univ.  1862 ; 
State  senator  in  -the  same  yr. ;  M.  C.  1863-65,  1867-69.  D. 
Nov.  22,  1877. 

Prynne,  prin  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Swanswick,  Somersetshire, 
Eng.,  in  1600,  grad.  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox.,  1620  ;  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  was  converted  to  Puritanism ;  in  1633  issued 
Histrio-Mastix,  the  Player's  Scourge,  which  was  construed 
into  a  libel  upon  the  queen ;  was  fined  £5000,  expelled  from 
the  Univ.  of  Ox.  and  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  set  on  the  pillory 
at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  had  both  ears  cut  off,  and 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Having  issued 
from  his  prison  a  tract  entitled  News  from  Ipswich,  he  under- 
went a  repetition  of  the  above  punisnments.  Great  crowds 
of  Puritans  witnessed  the  execution  of  this  atrocious  sen- 
tence, manifesting  their  sympathy  with  P.,  who  in  1640  was 
released  by  warrant  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Elected 
M.  P.  for  Newport,  P.  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
Laud  ;  became  recorder  of  Bath  1647  ;  took  an  active  part 
in  favor  of  the  Presbs.  in  their  struggle  with  the  Indepen- 
dents; advocated  a  reconciliation  between  Parl.  and  the 
king  ;  was  arrested  for  denying  the  supremacy  of  Parl.  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Brief  Memento  (1648);  was  with  others 
ejected  from  Parl.  by  the  army  Dec.  6, 1648  ;  attacked  Crom- 
well and  the  army  in  his  writings ;  was  again  imprisoned 
in  1650  and  1651 ;  advocated  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ; 
was  elected  to  the  new  Parl.  1660 ;  was  made  keeper  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower ;  was  reprimanded  by  the  House  of 
Commons  1661  for  new  offences  in  his  writings,  and  pub.  a 
vast  number  of  treatises.  D.  Oct.  24,  1669. 

Pry'or  (ROGER  A.),  b.  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  19, 1828, 
grad.  at  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.  1845,  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Va. 
1848 ;  studied  law ;  became  connected  with  the  press  at 
Petersburg  1851 ;  was  an  ed.  of  the  WTash.  Union  1852  and  of 
the  Richmond  En q itirer  1853;  went  as  special  com.  to  Gr. 
1855 ;  was  visitor  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.  1856 ;  edited  a  news- 
paper entitled  The  South  1856-67 ;  M.  C.  1857-59 ;  was  again 
elected  in  1860.  but  did  not  take  his  seat  on  account  of  the 
secession  of  Va. ;  was  chosen  to  provisional  cong.  of  the 
Confed.  States  at  Montgomery,  and  to  the  first  regular  Con- 
fed,  cong. ;  entered  the  Confed.  army  as  col.  of  the  3d  Va. 
regiment ;  was  made  brig. -gen.  after  the  battle  of  Williams- 
burg  ;  was  taken  prisoner  Nov.  1864,  and  imprisoned  in  Ft. 
Lafayette,  but  was  soon  released  ;  was  for  a  short  time  ed. 
of  a  paper  in  Tenn.,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1865  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York. 

Psalmody,  sal'mo-de,  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  singing  psalms.  Employed  in  a  wider 
sense,  it  includes  their  origin,  hist.,  and  tunes  to  which  they 
are  sung.  That  God  was  worshipped  publicly  in  song  before 
David's  time  is  clear.  No  direction,  however,  was  given 
for  such  worship  in  the  Law.  It  was  David,  the  Psalmodist 
as  well  as  the  Psalmist  of  the  O.  T.,  who  instituted  the  for- 
mal, stated,  liturgical  services  of  praise.  He  had  a  trained 
choir  of  4000  Levites,  who,  however,  came  out  in  full  force 
only  on  great  occasions.  Over  these  were  3  leaders  who 
directed  them  by  beating  time  upon  cymbals.  The  treble 
\vas  led  by  the  harps,  and  the  bass:  not  in  harmony,  but 
simply  an  octave  lower,  by  lyres  or  citharas. 

In  the  N.  T.  little  is  said  of  praise  in  public  worship.  The 
services  were  no  doubt  a  selection  from  the  temple-psalms, 
with  the  old  tunes,  which  held  a  place  far  into  the  nist.  of 
the  early  Ch.  To  these  were  gradually  added  Chr.  hymns. 
The  Syrian  Ch.  had  a  larger  hymnology  and  more  elaborate 
music  than  its  sister  chs. 

The  development  of  P.  in  modern  times  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  Ch.  has  been  due  chiefly  to  2  causes— 
the  gradually  increasing  and  ultimately  predominant  use  of 
metrical  songs  as  supplementing  the  old  rhythmical  forms 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  tunes,  which  improved 
with  the  progress  of  musical  science  ;  and  the  growth  of  an 
hymnology  in  which  the  manifold  experiences  of  Chrs.  have 
found  full  expression.  Music  became  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted portion  of  ch.  service  in  the  4th  century.  Its  early 
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development  in  the  W.  Ch.  was  largely  due  to  Ambrose,  bp 
of  Milan,  and  its  progress  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
improvements  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  Until  the  Ref- 
ormation sacred  music  was  under  the  control  of  the  clergy 
But  the  efforts  of  Luther  and  many  of  his  helpers,  by  the 
adaptation  of  secular  airs  and  the  composition  of  new  tunes, 
resulted  in  a  widespread  enthusiastic  interest  in  sacred  mu- 
sic among  the  Prots.  in  that  country.  Ever  since  then,  also, 
it  has  been  from  Ger.  that  the  greatest  influence  and  the 
healthiest  tone  have  been  given  to  the  musical  dept.  of  P. 
[From  oriff.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  J.  F.  McCuRDT.] 
Psalms,  sahmz  [Lat.  Psalmus,  Psalma;  Gr. 
" 


.  ,  .  , 

*aAju.<z,  from  'i'aAAeii',  to  "play  on  a  stringed  instrument"], 
the  title  given  in  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  inspired 
songs  of  the  O.  T.,  which  form  one  distinct  book  in  the 
canon.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  P.  of  David,  because 
so  many  of  them  were  composed  by  that  royal  poet.  As  a 
collection  they  are  also  sometimes  designated  the  Psalter, 
a  term  which  in  Eng.-speaking  countries  is  commonly  but 
not  exclusively  employed  in  connection  with  their  use  in  the 
act  of  worship. 

For  the  authorship  of  the  several  poems  the  superscrip- 
tions attached  to  many  of  them  are  in  gen.  our  most  reliable 
guide.  Seventy-three  of  the  P.  are  thus  assigned  to  David, 
and  in  nearly  every_  case  the  correctness  of  the  title  is  at- 
tested by  strong  evidence  in  their  matter  and  style.  The 
same  criteria  enable  us  to  assign  with  great  confidence  a 
certain  number  of  the  anonymous  P.  to  the  same  author, 
making  his  whole  contribution  to  be  about  80.  Twelve  are 
ascribed  to  the  singer  Asaph,  which  designation  also  in- 
cluded certain  of  his  descendants  who  inherited  his  poetical 
and  musical  gifts.  Thirteen  or  14  proceeded  from  the  "  sons 
ofKorah."  Two  were  written  by  Solomon.  One,  Ps.  xc., 
is  accredited  to  Moses.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  assign 
the  remaining  P.  with  certainty  to  their  true  authors. 

The  dates  of  the  composition  of  most  of  the  P.  may  be  de- 
termined by  our  knowledge  of  their  authors  or  by  their  his- 
torical allusions.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
development  and  decline  of  this  part  of  sacred  lit.,  and  its 
relati9ns  to  the  gen.  religious  life  of  Israel  and  to  the  inner 
experience  of  the  writers  themselves.  Nearly  all  the  P.  will 
be  found  to  have  been  composed  when  such  feelings  were 
deepened  and  vivified  by  great  national  vicissitudes  or  re- 
ligious commotions.  In  David's  time  these  influences  met 
in  full  measure.  Many  were  indited  under  Hezekiah  and 
Jehoshaphat.  The  spiritual  awakenings  that  followed  the 
Exile  also  gave  rise  to  many  others.  In  Solomon's  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  it  was  the  period  of  highest  literary 
cultivation,  yet  attention  was  given  to  didactic  and  reflect- 
ive rather  than  to  lyric  poetry. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  P.,  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that 
they  were  the  outflow  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  most  highly 
endowed  natures  of  a  long  period  of  Israel's  hist.  [From 
orifr.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  J.  F.  McCtiRDY.] 

Psaiiimet'ichus,  the  name  of  3  Egyptian  kings  belong- 
ing to  the  26th  dynasty.  The  name  is  written  Psemetek  in 
hieroglyphics,  but  was  altered  by  the  Grs.  to  Psammis,  Psam- 
metichus, and  Psammenitus.  Psammetichus  I.  (664-610  B.  c.) 
subdued,  by  the  aid  of  Gr.  mercenaries,  the  11  other  rulers 
between  whom  Egypt  was  divided  at  that  time,  and  founded 
the  dynasty.  He  opened  Egypt  to  Gr.  commerce,  and  the 
intercourse  which  now  sprang  up  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Grs.  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
both  nations.  With  Psammetichus  III.  the  dynasty  ceased 
to  reign.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  526  B.  c.,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  the  following  yr.  by  the  Per.  king,  Cambyses, 
who  then  became  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

Pseudeplg'rapha  [Gr.  \ltevSfiriyp<i<j>a.,  "false  additional 
writings1'],  in  ecclesiastical  bibliography,  the  gen.  name  of 
a  vast  number  of  books  and  fragments,  great  and  small, 
of  spurious  works  not  usually  reckoned  in  the  Apocrypha, 
but  like  them  designed  to  be  foisted  into  the  sacred  canon. 
By  some  writers,  the  term  P.  is  applied  to  spurious  writings 
claiming  a  place  in  the  O.  T.  canon.  The  term  Apocrypha  is 
applied  to  the  spurious  N.  T.  writings  ;  while  these  writers 
call  those  books  named  Apocrypha  by  Prots.  by  the  title  of 
deutero-canonical  books.  While  some  of  the  so  called 
apocryphal  and  deutero-canonical  books  are  in  themselves 
genuine  and  valuable,  the  P.  as  a  rule  are  not.  They  are 
not  even  fictions.  They  are  mostly  self-evident  forgeries  — 
some  anc.  and  others  mediaeval  ;  some  Jewish,  others  Gnos- 
tic. and  still  others  Chr. 

Psyche,  sl'ke  [Gr.  *vx>).  the  "  soul  "],  in  a  Gr.  legend  pre- 
served by  Apuleius,  was  a  lovely  mortal,  the  daughter  of 
a  king.  Venus  was  jealous  of  her  beauty,  and  ordered 
Cupid,  her  son,  to  inspire  P.  with  desire  for  the  basest  of 
men,  but  the  god  of  love,  on  beholding  her,  himself  loved 
her.  Thenceforth  he  visited  her  every  night,  requesting  her 
never  to  see  him  or  inquire  who  he  was.  But  from  curiosity 
she  came  to  him  with  a  lighted  lamp  while  he  slept.  Over- 
come with  joy  at  his  loveliness,  she  carelessly  allowed  a 
drop  of  hot  oil  from  her  lamp  to  fall  upon  his  arm.  Cupid 
therefore  left  her  with  reproaches.  After  many  calamities 
she  became  the  menial  slave  of  the  jealous  Venus,  who 
treated  her  with  great  cruelty.  But  her  lover  invisibly 
assisted  her,  and  finally,  having  secured  her  immortality, 
made  her  his  wife. 

Psychology,  si-kol'o-je  [from  ^iv\-n,  "  soul,"  and  Adyo?. 
"  reason  "],  the  science  of  the  soul.  That  mind  exists,  and 
is  different  from  matter,  can  be  established  on  2  grounds  : 
First,  it  is  made  known  by  a  different  mental  faculty  :  body 
is  made  known  by  the  senses  ;  mind  by  self-consciousness. 
Secondly,  we  know  the  two  as  possessing  different  proper- 
ties :  mind  has  thought,  feeling,  will  :  matter  has  extension 
and  powers  of  attraction,  and  can  be  weighed  and  meas- 
ured. The  science  of  P.  shows  that  mind  follows  laws  of  it 
own.  The  common  division  of  the  faculties  in  the  present 
day  is  a  threefold  one  :  (1)  the  cognitive,  (2)  feeling,  (3)  the 
will.  The  following  may  be  found  a  convenient  distribution 
of  the  faculties  : 


FIRST,  COGNITIVE.  SECOND,  MOTIVE. 

I.  Simple  cognitive,  or  pre-  IV.  Conscience,  or  moral 
TT  sent»tlve.  faculty. 

II.  Reproductive,  or  repre-  V.  Emotions. 

TTT    _sentative-  VI.  Will,  or  optative  power. 

III.  Comparative,    discover- 
ing relations. 

The  cognitive  give  us  knowledge  and  ideas ;  the  motive  stir 
up  feeling  and  prompt  to  action. 

I.  The  Simple  Cognitive,  so  called  because  they  give  us 
knowledge  in  the  first  and  simplest  form ;  called  also  pre- 
sentative,  because  the  object  is  now  present.    It  embraces 
sense -perception  and  self-consciousness.    In  sense-percep- 
tion we  have  a  knowledge  (not  a  mere  idea)  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind.    From  the  very  beginning  and  all  alone 
we  have  with  our  knowledge  of  body,  and  indeed  as  asso- 
ciated with  every  mental  operation,  a  consciousness  of  self 
in  its  present  state.    By  these  two  powers  we  have  the 
knowledge  with  which  the  mind  starts  of  things  without 
and  within  us.    Other  powers  may  now  work. 

II.  The  Reproductive  or   Representative.— By  these   the 
knowledge  gained  comes  up  once  more  in  old  forms,  in 
ideas  of  objects,  not  present,  but  thus  represented.   (1)  The 
knowledge  is  kept ;  this  is  retention.    (2)  The  object  is  act- 
ually recalled  by  an  image,  say.  of  a  lily  or  of  a  state  of  grief 
or  joy.  The  faculty  which  does  this  we  call  the  phantasy,  and 
the  product  an  idea.    (3i  It  is  recalled  according  to  the  laws 
of  association,  which  are  of  a  twofold  nature— primary  and 
secondary.   (4)  Things  are  recognized  as  having  been  before 
the  mind  in  time  past.    (5)  The  compositive  power,  putting 
things  known  in  new  forms  and  combinations,  and  this  both 
by  increase  and  decrease.    (6)  The  symbolic  power,  which 
enables  us  to  think  by  means  of  signs,  and  especially  lang. 

III.  Comparison.  —  The  mind  can  discover  relations  be- 
tween the  objects  thus  made  known  and  recalled.  (1)  Iden- 
tity, whereby  the  mind  perceives  that  the  same  is  the  same. 
(2)  The  faculty  of  whole  and  parts,  called  comprehension 
and  abstraction,  whereby  we  separate  a  part  from  the 
whole,  and  form  abstract  ideas.    The  mind  can  also  dis- 
cover (3)  the  relations  of  space,  which  gives  locality  and  the 
science  of  geom. ;  (4)  of  time,  which  gives  arith.  and  chro- 
nology ;  (5)  of  quantity,  from  which  proceeds  math,  as  the 
science  of  quantity ;  (6)  resemblance,  which  enables  us  to 
classify,  and  reach  gen.  notions ;  (7)  active  property,  which 
notices  the  correlation  of  forces ;  (8)  cause  and  effect,  by 
which  we  rise  from  effect  to  cause  till  we  reach  a  first  cause. 

IV.  The  Moral  Faculty.  —  (1)  It  is  partly  cognitive  ;  it  dis- 
covers not  a  new  object,  as  the  senses  may  do,  but  a  quality 
in  certain  objects.    (2)  It  is  also  motive.    Its  exercises  are 
accompanied  with  emotion,  with  feelings  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation. 

V.  The  Emotions.  —  These  imply  4  elements :  (1)  an  appe- 
tence or  spring  of  action,  such  as  the  love  of  pleasure  or 
sympathy  with  our  fellow-men ;  (2)  an  idea  of  an  object  as 
appetible  or  inappetible ;  (8)  the  actual  emotion,  an  excite- 
ment of  mind,  with  attraction  toward  an  appetible  object 
and  repugnance  from  an  inappetible.  (4)  There  is  an  organic 
affection  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

VI.  The  Will.— The  essential  element  here  is  the  power  of 
choice  and  its  opposite,  rejection.    This  power  includes 
volition,  or  the  final  decision  to  act.    But  it  includes  more : 
it  includes  wish.    It  should  be  resolutely  maintained  that 
the  will  has  an  essential  freedom  of  which  it  can  never  be 
deprived. 

It  should  be  observed  that  every  one  of  these  groups  of 
powers  gives  us  one  or  more  new  ideas.  The  senses  give 
us  the  idea  of  extension  and  resisting  power :  self-con- 
sciousness, the  idea  of  mind  and  mental  operations ;  the 
reproductive,  of  time  and  the  infinite  ;  the  comparative,  of 
connections ;  the  conscience,  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  the 
emotions,  of  the  lovely  ;  and  the  will,  of  freedom.  [From 
orig.  art.  t»«7.V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PRES.  J.  McCosH,  D.  D.,  L.L.D.] 

Ptali,  or  Phthah,  a  divinity  of  anc.  Egypt,  usually 
identified  with  the  Gr.  Hephaistos.  His  worship  was  con- 
nected with  the  adoration  of  the  sun  as  the  author  of  light 
and  heat. 

Ptarmigan,  tar'me-gan,  the  vernacular  generic  name 
for  the  species  of  grouse  of  the  genus  Lagopus  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  legs  being  densely  feathered  to  the 
claws,  the  nasal  grooves  closed  over  with  feathers,  and  the 


^^oeption  of  one  specie., 

in  summer  they  are  of  a  more  or  less  reddish  or  buff  color. 
In  winter  they  seek  the  shelter  of  thickets  of  willows, 
birches,  etc.,  but  in  summer  they  frequent  plains.  When 
pursued  in  winter  they  frequently  dive  in  the  loose  snow,  in 
which  thev  work  their  way  with  great  ease. 

Pterlehthys,  ter-ik'this  [Gr.  vrtpov,  "  wing,"  and  i*0vs, 
"  fish  "],  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  strange  group 
of  placoderm  fishes,  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Europe.  It  was  of  small  size— the  largest 
1  ft  in  length— the  body  almost  inclosed  in  a  case  or  trunk 
of  enamelled  bone.  From  this  projected  a  tail  covered  with 


6<iKTvAo9,     digit.    J.  an  exunci  KXUUP  <->i  •££"•  "•' 
fined  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Reptilian  age.    The  anterior  Hi 
were  adapted  for  flight  by  the  elongation  of  the  forearm 
and  fifth  or  outer  digit.    By  .this  means  the  expanse  o 
membrane  was  supported  as  in  the  bats,  which  these  an- 
imals in  some  respects  resembled.    The  head  was  large  the 
jaws  long,  and  armed  with  teeth.    In  many  other  points 
the  skull  approaches  that  of  birds.    Nearly  all  the^ones 
were  pneumatic,  with  very  thin  walls   as  in  most  birds. 
The  skin  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of  scales  or  feathers, 
as  no  traces  of  either  have  been  discovered. 

jptoiemy,8tol'e^e.ctne  name  of  13  kings  of  Egypt  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  or  Macedonian  dynasty,  of  which  the 
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most  remarkable  were  — PTOLEMY  I.,  SOTEB  (333-283),  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  surname  Soter,  "  the  pre- 
server," was  given  to  him  by  the  Rhodians,  whom  he  saved 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The 
first  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by  wars  with  Perdiecas 
and  Antigonus,  in  which  he  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  in  the 
naval  battle  off  Salamis  in  306,  but  succeeded  in  baffling 
and  defeating  first  Perdiccas,  and  subsequently  Antigonus, 
when  they  invaded  Egypt,  and  conquered  Syria,  Palestma, 
Coelesyria,  and  Cyprus,  which  were  added  to  his  realm.— 
PTOLEMY  II.,  PHILADELPHIA  (283-247),  b.  in  309 ;  continued 
successfully  the  work  which  his  father  had  commenced. 
He  founded  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ber- 
enice farther  to  the  S.  The  former  he  connected  with  the 
Nile  by  restoring  and  completing  the  canal  of  Necho  ;  the 
latter  by  constructing  an  excellent  road  to  Coptos.  He 
built  the  celebrated  light-house  on  the  island  of  Pharos ; 
founded  colonies  and  mercantile  stations,  such  as  Ptole- 
mais  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  for  the  trade  in  elephants ; 
concluded  commercial  treaties  even  with  India,  and  brought 
the  material  prosperity  of  his  country  to  its  culmination. 
No  less  successful  were  his  exertions  for  the  establishment 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  supremacy  of  Egypt.  The 
number  of  rolls  in  the  library  increased  to  400,000 ;  its  libra- 
rian was  Callimachus.  To  the  school  were  added  botan- 
ical and  zoological  gardens.  Among  its  teachers  were 
Euclides,  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Aratus,  Hegesias,  and 
Theodoras.  At  the  court  lived  Theocritus,  Manetho,  Apel- 
les,  etc.,  and  a  widespread  tradition  says  that  the  Septuagint 
was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  king. — With  PTOL- 
EMY IV.,  PHILOPATOB  (222-205),  PTOLEMY  V.,  EPIPHANES  (205- 
181),  and  PTOLEMY  VI.,  PHILOMETOK  (181-146),  begin  the  degen- 
eration of  the  dynasty  and  the  influence  of  the  Roms. — The 
later  members  of  the  family,  although  the  men  retained 
their  eminent  gifts  for  science  and  art,  and  the  women  their 
wonderful  beauty,  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness  which 
burst  forth  in  the  most  unnatural  freaks  of  sensuality  and 
cruelty.  With  Cleopatra  the  family  lost  its  royal  dominion  ; 
her  son  by  Caesar  was  sometimes  called  Ptolemy  XIV.,  but 
died  in  childhood.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Ptolemy  (CLAUDIUS  TroLEM^EUs),  b.  at  Pelusium  in 
Egypt ;  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century  after  Christ.  Of  his  personal  life  nothing  more  is 
known.  Of  his  works,  the  Syntaxis  Mathematica,  the  Geo- 
yraphia,  and  the  Tetrdbiblos  are  still  extant.  The  first-men- 
tioned work  is  a  representation  of  the  science  of  astronomy, 
so  far  as  developed  by  the  ancients,  and  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  all  astronomical  science  down  to  the  times  of  Co- 
pernicus (Ptolemaic  system). 

Fub'llcaiis,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  Rom. 
state.  The  immediate  lessees  were  of  the  wealthiest  Roms. 
The  provs.  were  sublet  by  dists.,  and  the  actual  collection 
of  taxes  was  made  sometimes  by  even  slaves. 

Pub'llus  Sy'rus,  a  Syrian  slave  who  attracted  great 
attention  in  Rome  in  Csesar's  time  as  a  writer  of  mimes. 

Puccoou',  a  gen.  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  several 
dissimilar  plants  which  yield  a  yellow  or  reddish  juice,  often 
utilized  for  dyestuffs.  The  best-known  representative  is  the 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis  or  blood-root.  Other  P.  are  of  the 
borage  and  crowfoot  families,  the  latter  being  medicinally 
used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  being  popularly  re- 
garded as  a  specific  for  cancer. 

Puebla,  pweb'lah.  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
bounded  by  the  states  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Oaxaca. 
Area,  12,021  so.  m.  Pop.  784,466.  The  surface  is  an  elevated 
plateau,  which  to  the  W.  rises  into  a  lofty  mt.-range,  com- 
prising the  volcano  Popocatapetl.  Agriculture  is  the  prin. 
occupation,  and  excellent  wheat  is  produced.  Some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  fabrics  and  earthenware  are  carried  on. 

Puebla,  or  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  town  of 
the  Mex.  confederation,  cap.  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Popocatapetl.  It  was 
founded  in  1531,  and  has  broad  and  regular  streets  and  many 
fine  public  squares  provided  with  fountains.  Its  cathedral 
is  a  magnificent  building.  There  are  3  hospitals,  an  ecclesi- 
astical sem.  with  9  professional  chairs,  a  tneatre,  museum, 
public  library,  and  15  elementary  schools.  Soap,  pottery, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cotton  shawl  used  all  over  Mex.  are 
extensively  manufactured.  Pop.  65,000. 

Pueblo,  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Pueblo  co..  Col.,  on  Ark. 
River,  120  m.  S.  of  Denver.  Pop.  1870,  666 ;  1880,  3217. 

Pueblos  [to.  pueblo,  "village"],  a  class  of  Indians  of 
«.  M.  and  Ari.,  so  named  from  their  communal  houses, 
sometimes  of  several  stories  in  height,  which  serve  as  the 
habitations  of  entire  clans.  They  raise  grain,  cotton,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  manufacture  pottery  and  cotton  stuffs 
and  preserve  the  same  grade  of  civilization  which  they  had 
3  centuries  ago.  Many  are  R.  Caths.,  but  the  majority  re- 
tain their  original  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  fire  and  the 
worship  of  Montezuma,  a  divinity  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  namesake,  the  Mex.  emp.  They  constitute 
several  tribes  and  speak  different  langs.  Their  internal  ad- 
ministration is  carried  on  by  themselves  in  accordance  with 
their  ancestral  customs,  each  v.  having  a  gov.  and  a  court 
or  council  of  3  elders. 

Puerperal  Fe'ver.  a  fever  occurring  only  to  women, 
following  childbirth,  and  characterized  by  acute  inflamma- 
,lon  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum.  It  may  occur  in  isolated 
cases  in  private  practice,  but  more  commonly  develops  in 
hospitals  and  lying-in  asylums,  where  numerous  patients 
are  aggregated,  the  air  vitiated,  and  especially  if  unfa- 
vorable surgical  cases— erysipelas,  gangrene,  suppurating 
wounds,  pyasmia,  or  septicaemia— are  present.  Under  such 
circumstances  many  cases  coexist  or  occur  consecutively 
and  often  spread  to  individuals  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. Such  epidemics,  and  its  spread  by  seeming  con- 
tagion, have  led  some  to  regard  it  as  a  specific  and  con- 
tagious disease  But  a  counter-opinion  has  greater  weight 
of  authority,  that  it  is  indeed  only  a  condition  of  blood- 


poisoning  by  the  absorption  of  septic  or  purulent  matter  on 
the  recently  exposed  and  often  lacerated  interior  of  the 
uterus,  or  the  inflammation  of  that  organ  and  the  peri- 
toneum by  the  presence  of  septic  matter  in  the  blood.  The 
treatment  comprises  veratrum  viride  to  control  the  circula- 
tion, opium  as  a  specific  in  peritonitis,  and  antiphlogistic 
local  applications  to  the  abdomen.  Cold  cloths  or  ice,  sedu- 
lously employed  at  the  outset,  may  abort  the  inflammation 
or  lessen  its  severity,  but  when  the  disease  is  established 
warm  anodyne  fomentations  are  preferable.  Nutritious 
liquid  food,  quinine,  and  alcoholic  stimulus  must  be  admin- 
istered at  regular  intervals  and  in  doses  determined  by  the 
degree  of  prostration.  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Puer'peral  Ma'uia,  perversion  of  the  mind  in  women 
immediately  after  childbirth  and  during  the  first  week 
thereafter,  exceptionally  occurring  before  delivery,  or  de- 
veloped weeks  or  months  after  labor  by  excessive  and  ex- 
haustive nursing.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  derangement 
of  the  mind  due  to  the  influences  of  the  childbirth  upon  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  emotional  nature  of  the 
mother.  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

I'll II"  Ad'der,  the  Clotho  arietans,  a  deadly  serpent  of 
S.  Afr.,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  puffing  up  the  neck  when 
irritated.  It  is  very  large  and  thick,  andis  ordinarily  slow, 
but  can  move  very  quickly  upon  occasion.  It  is  of  most 
frightful  appearance,  and  is  frequently  seen  half  buried  in 
the  sand.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for  its  bite. 

Puir-Balls.  These  plants  are  placed  in  the  order  Tri- 
chogastres  of  the  gasteromycetous  group  of  Fungi,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  single  or  double  covering  (peridium), 
with  the  spore-bearing  interior  (hymenium)  at  first  spongy, 
but  soon  ripening  into  a  dry,  dusty  mass  of  threads  and 
spores.  Like  other  fungi,  they  are  parasitic,  living  usually 
on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  pass  rapidly  through 
their  stages  of  growth.  Among  the  most  common  of  our 
P.-B.  are  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Lycojwrdon,  recog- 
nized by  the  thin  membranaceous  peridium,  easily  breaking 
away  when  ripe,  allowing  the  escape  of  the  spores  from 
within.  In  the  genus  Scleroderma  the  peridium  is  firm,  with 
distinct  veins  throughout  the  interior,  spores  large  and 
granulated,  arranged  in  masses.  The  genus  Bmista  is 
known  by  having  a  persistent  peridium,  usually  very  thin, 
and  a  continuous  outer  covering  which  breaks  away.  In 
the  genus  Geaster  the  peridium  is  distinct  and  double,  the 
outer  one  bursting  and  dividing  into  several  stellate  lobes, 
which  often  become  much  reflexed,  giving  a  star-like  ap- 
pearance, warranting  the  common  name  of  "  starry  puff- 
balls."  In  some  species  of  this  genus  the  outer  wall  is 
divided  into  2  parts,  and  a  peculiar  appearance  is  produced 
by  the  inner  portion  becoming  separated  and  reflexed, 
raising  the  P.-B.  into  the  air  while  it  rests  itself  by  its  tips 
upon  the  upturned  lacinas  of  the  outer  wall.  In  the  genus 
Polysaccon  the  peridium  is  simple,  with  the  interior  divided 
by  masses  of  threads  into  many  cavities  or  chambers.  The 
remaining  genera,  Batarrea  and  Thilostoma,  are  character- 
ized by  having  a  stem  of  considerable  length,  and  their 
species  serve  to  connect  the  P.-B.  with  the  neighboring 
group  of  Phalloidei. 

Puf'fendorf,  von  (SAMUEL),  BARON,  b.  at  Chemnitz, 
Sax.,  Jan.  8,  1632 ;  studied  theol.  at  Leipsic  and  math,  at 
Jena ;  went  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Swe.  ambassador  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  wrote  Elementa  Jurisprudentice  Uni- 
versalis  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  natural  law  at  the  Univ.  of 
Heidelberg  in  1661 ;  pub.  in  1667,  anonymously  at  Geneva, 
his  De  Stalu  Imperil  Germanici,  which  contained  a  very 
severe  criticism  on  the  const,  and  legislation  of  the  Gej. 
empire,  and  was  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Aus. ;  went  in 
1670  to  Swe.,  first  as  prof,  of  law  at  Lund,  afterward  as 
royal  historiographer  at  Stockholm  ;  pub.  in  1672  his  cele- 
brated work,  l)e  Jure  Natures  et  Gentium;  returned  in  1688 
to  Ger.  as  historiographer  to  Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
burg. D.  at  Berlin  Oct.  26,  1694. 

Puffin.    See  AUK. 

Pugatcliefr?  poo-gah-chef  (YEMELYAN),  b.  in  1726  at 
Simoweisk,  a  village  on  the  Don,  in  the  terr.  of  the  Cos- 
sacks ;  grew  up  as  a  member  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  served 
in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  first  in  the  Rus.,  then  in  the  Prus., 
and  at  last  in  the  Aus.  army,  and  was  imprisoned  for  some 
time  after  his  return  to  Rus.  for  attempts  at  sedition.  A 
rumor  was  spread  that  Peter  III.  was  not  dead.  In  Aug. 
1773  a  proclamation  from  the  emp.  was  issued.  Shortly 
after  P.  presented  himself  as  the  monarch,  and  was  joined 
by  a  few  other  adventurers,  but  he  was  sold  by  his  com- 
rades for  100,000  rubles  to  Suwarow,  and  executed  at  Mos- 
cow Jan.  21.  1775. 

Pu'get  Sound,  a  large  irregular  bay  in  Wash.  Terr., 
forms  one  of  the  safest  and  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  it  coal,  lumber,  fish,  and  fruit  are  exported. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  broken  but  fertile  region,  covered 
with  dense  and  lofty  forests. 

Pugh,  pa  (GEORGE  ELLIS),  b.  at  Cin.  Nov.  28,  1822,  grad. 
at  Miami  Univ.  1840 ;  served  in  the  Mex.  war  as  capt.  4th  O. 
Volunteers;  city  solicitor  of  Cin.  1850,  atty.-gen.  of  Ohio 
1851,  U.  S.  Senator  1855-61.  D.  July  19,  1876. 

Pulas'kl,  R.  R.  junc.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  custom- 
house, jail,  and  acad.  Pop.  1870,  1560 ;  1880,  1501. 

Pulaskl,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Giles  co.,  Teun.  Pop.  1870, 
2070 ;  1880,  2089. 

Pulaskl  (CASIMIR),  COUNT,  called  in  Polish,  KAZIMIERZ 
PULAWSKI,  b.  in  Lithuania  Mar.  4,  1747,  son  of  Count  Joseph 
Pulaski,  who  in  1768  formed  the  Confederation  of  Bar  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Poland  ;  ed.  for  the  law ; 
in  1769  joined  his  father  and  2  brothers  in  the  national  strug- 
gle against  the  despotism  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus ; 
escaped  to  Tur.  1772  ;  participated  in  a  war  against  Rus. ; 
proceeded  to  Fr.,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frank- 
lin, and  offered  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Amer.  indepen- 
dence. Arriving  at  Phila.  in  the  summer  of  1777,  he  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  and  2  days  later  was  appointed  by  Cong. 
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brig. -pen.  (Sept.  13),  and  given  command  of  the  cav  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  and  in  Mar.  1778 
having  resigned  his  command,  he  formed  at  Valley  Forge  an 
independent  corps  called  "  Pulaski's  Legion."  By  a  surprise 
at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  a  large  part  of  his  inf.  was  bay- 
onetted,  but  the  legion  was  again  recruited  to  330  men 
In  Feb.  1779  he  set  out  for  the  South;  reached  Charleston 
May  8 :  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
Brit,  advance  guard  May  11 ;  accompanied  Count  D'Estaing 
to  the  siege  of  Savannah,  where  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  Fr.  and  Amer.  cav. ;  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
assault  of  Oct.  9.  D.  Oct.  11, 1780. 

Piill'iiiaii,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Pullman  (JAMES  MINTON),  D.  D.,  b  at  Portland,  N.  Y 
Aug.  21,  1836,  grad.  at  St.  Lawrence  Divinity  School  I860; 
pastor  of  First  Univt.  parish  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  same  yr. ;  or- 
dained in  1862  ;  pastor  of  the  Ch.  of  Our  Saviour,  New  York,  i 
1867-85 ;  organized  the  Young  Men's  Univt.  Association  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1869 ;  sec.  of  General  Convention  of 
Univts.  1868-77,  and  chairman  of  the  publication  board  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  convention  of  Univts.,  having  in  charge  the  Chr 
Leader,  1869-73. 

Puliiionarla.     See  LUNGWORT. 

Pulque,  pul'ka  [Mex.],  the  fermented  juice  of  various 
species  of  Agave.  It  is  obtained  by  scooping  out  a  cavity 
in  the  crown  of  the  plant  just  as  the  flower-stalk  is  about  to 
form.  In  this  cavity  the  sap  collects  for  many  weeks,  one 
plant  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  juice. 

Pul  Ma  til  la.    See  ANEMONE. 

Pulse  [Lat.  puts,  pultia],  a  gen.  name  for  such  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants  as  are  use_d  for  human  food,  as  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils ;  abounds  in  vegetable  caseine,  and  is 
highly  nutritious. 

Pulse  [Lat.  pulsus,  from  pdlere,  to  "beat"],  the  result 
of  the  blood-wave  sent  through  the  arteries  of  the  body  by 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  Each  contraction  of  these  ven- 
tricles sends  into  the  arteries  2  to  4  ounces  of  blood,  which, 
entering  vessels  already  full  but  contracted,  expands,  elon- 
gates, and  uplifts  them,  and  produces  a  sudden  lifting  and 
impulse  on  the  finger  applied  to  them.  The  frequency  of 
the  P.  in  a  healthy  adult,  at  rest,  is  72  to  75  beats  in  a  minute 
— in  women  a  little  more  frequent  than  in  men ;  more  fre- 
quent while  standing  than  while  sitting,  least  frequent  in 
the  recumbent  position.  Muscular  exertion  increases  the 
number  of  heart-beats  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  proportion  to  its  amount  and 
duration.  The  P.  in  disease  sometimes  becomes  very  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  very  slow.  In  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  in  children  it  has  been  often  found, 
toward  the  termination,  beating  at  the  rate  of  180  for  a  day 
or  more  ;  it  has  sometimes  reached  200.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  physical  life  than  the  lively  sympathy  of 
the  heart,  expressed  by  the  varying  P.,  in  the  various  dis- 
eases that  afflict  the  body.  It  "  speaks  a  various  language," 
which  the  educated  alone  can  properly  interpret.  It  is 
small  or  full,  rapid  or  slow,  hard  or  soft,  quick  or  pro- 
longed, irregular  in  various  ways,  giving  a  varying  number 
of  beats  in  the  different  fractions  of  a  minute,  the  beats 
tumultuous,  frequent,  and  slow  alternately,  or  is  double 
(dicrotic  or  bisferiens).  It  is  often  intermittent— that  is,  a 
single  beat  is  lost.  This  occurs  both  with  and  without  dis- 
ease of  the  heart ;  it  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco. 
In  some  states  of  imperfect  innervation  of  the  heart  its  pul- 
sations cease  entirely,  to  be  resumed  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  fraction  of  a  minute.  In  two  such  cases  the 
writer  found  the  period  of  absolute  inaction  of  the  heart 
to  be  15  seconds.  It  was  attended  by  extreme  paleness, 
complete  loss  of  consciousness,  suspension  of  the  breath- 
ing ;  indeed,  temporary  death.  An  instrument  has  been  in- 
vented by  which  many  conditions  of  the  P.  can  be  inscribed 
on  paper  attached  to  a  revolving  cylinder.  It  is  called  a 
"  sphygmograph." 

Pul'te  (JOSEPH  HIPPOLYTE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Meschede,  Ger., 
Oct.  6,  1811;  took  his  med.  degree  at  Marburg;  settled  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  1834,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
homoeopathic  coll.  there  ;  removed  in  1840  to  Cm. ;  prof,  of 
clinical  med.  in  the  homoeopathic  coll.  at  Cleveland  1852,  of 
obstetrics  1853-55  ;  afterward  prof,  of  clinical  med.  in  Pulte 
Med.  Coll.,  Cin. ;  ed.  of  professional  journals ;  author  of 
The  Homoeopathic  Domestic  Phys.,  etc. 

Pult'eney  (WILLIAM),  earl  of  Bath,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1682, 
ed.  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox. ;  entered 
Parl.  as  a  Whig  1705  ;  took  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell ;  defended  Walpole  in  the  prosecution  made  in 
1712 ;  became  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  privy  councillor 
and  sec.  at  war  1714-17 ;  became  cofferer  of  the  household 
under  Walpole  1720,  but  went  over  to  the  opposition  1725  ; 
fought  a  duel  with  Lord  Hervey,  in  which  both  combatants 
were  wounded,  1731 ;  became  extremely  popular  as  the 
leader  of  the  gen.  crusade  against  Walpole  ;  was  the  real 
frarner  of  the  cabinet  of  1742  on  the  downfall  of  Walpole  ; 
was  created  at  this  time  earl  of  Bath  ;  lost  much  political 
influence  by  his  transference  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parl., 
and  was  premier  for  2  days  in  Feb.  1746,  but  was  unable  to 
form  a  cabinet.  D.  July  8,  1764. 

Pu'ma,  or  Cou'gar  [Felts  concolor,  Linn.],  a  carnivo- 
rous animal  found  throughout  S.  Amer.  and  a  great  part  of 
N.  Amer.,  known  in  Sp.  Amer.  countries  as  the  Amer.  lion, 
and  in  the  U.  S.  as  the  catamount  or  wild-cat,  and  vulgar  y 
as  "  painter  "  (a  corruption  of  "  panther  ").  The  adult  male 
is  from  4  to  5  ft.  long,  has  a  thick  fur,  brown  above  and 
grayish-white  beneath,  with  the  ears  and  tail  nearly  black, 
and  sometimes  partially  striped  along  the  sides.  It  climbs 
trees,  lives  chiefly  upon  deer,  and  has  a  shrill  scream. 

Pum'ice  [Lat.  pumex],  a  light,  porous  mineral,  a  sort  o 
soft  trachyte,  found  near  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  and 
formed  by  steam  in  blast  furnaces  when  water  is  poured 
over  melted  cinder.  It  is  considerably  used  in  the  arts,  in 
polishing  hard  materials,  and  in  dressing  parchment  and 
fine  leather.  It  is  chiefly  exported  from  the  Lipan  Islands. 
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Pump.  A  pump  is  a  machine  for  elevating  water  or 
other  liquid.  The  height  to  which  the  water  is  raNe.l  i- 
called  the  "lift."  P.  sometimes  act  not  by  raising  water 
but  by  forcing  it  into  a  vessel  against  a  pressure,  as  in  the 

ease  of  the  feed-P.  of 
steam-boilers.  Such  pres- 
sure may,  however,  be 
always  represented  by 
a  head  of  water.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  simplest  form 
of  this  machine.  It  is 
used  for  lifts  of  but  a 
few  feet,  for  draining 
shallow  pits  and  bailing 
flat-bottomed  boats.  It 
consists  of  a  square 
wooden  barrel,  a  foot- 
valve  a,  and  a  piston  b. 
The  foot  -  valve  is  a 
leather  flap  on  a  wooden 
seat ;  the  flap  has  a 
leaden  back  to  give  it 
due  stiffness  and  weight. 
The  piston  b  is  a  leather 
cup  attached  to  a  wooden 
rod.  On  its  downward 
stroke  the  water  folds  it 
together,  and  allows  it 
to  pass  freely.  In  its  up- 
ward movement  the 
water  distends  or  bags  it 
out,  causing  it  to  press 
against  the  interior  of 
the  barrel,  and  making 
it  tight.  The  water 
above  the  piston  is  sim- 
ply lifted,  while  the  wa- 
ter follows  the  piston 
and  flows  through  the 
valve  a  in  virtue  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 
Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  a 
fprce-P.  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  The  valves. 
the  most  important  or- 
gans of  the  P.,  are  fully 
shown  here  and  at  Figs. 
3  and  4.  Fig.  3  is  the 
valve  M  or  k,  which 
serves  at  the  same  time 
as  a  joint-packing.  The  outer  ring  serves  as  the  joint-pack- 
ing. The  inner  circle  is  the  valve  or  flap.  The  neck  between 

the  2  is  the  hinge.  A 
backing  of  lead  gives 
weight  and  stiffness  to 
the  flap.  The  piston-rod 
passes  through  a  stuffing- 
box  P  in  the  cover  q.  and 
is  moved  by  a  handle. 
The  action  of  the  P.  is 
readily  understood.  Dur- 
ing the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  piston  the 
valves  m  and  k  close, 
preventing  the  backward 
movement  of  the  water. 
The  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter raises  the  valve  <•  in 
the  piston,  and  allows  the 
water  to  pass  through 
the  piston  as  it  descends. 
During  the  upward 
movement  of  the  piston 
the  valve  c  is  closed. 
The  water  above  the  pis- 
ton is  forced  through  the 
branch  /,  raising  the 
valve  k  and  passing  into 
the  ascending  pipe/.  The 
atmospheric  pressure 
forces  the  water  through 
the  supply-pipe  o  into  the 
P.-barrel  A,  raising  the 
valve  m.  This  P.  differs 
from  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic P.  only  in  deliver- 
ing the  water  above  the 
P.  If  the  cover  q  and 
the  branch  /  were  re- 
moved, it  would  be  the 
ordinary  suction-P.  dis- 
charging at/.  The  pis- 
ton of  the  ordinary  suc- 
tion-P. is  more  commonly  made  as  shown  at  Fig.  4.  I 
a  joint  at  c,  as  the  piston-rod  does  not  move  in  a  straight 
J  *line.  The  P.  above  mentioned  are  sm- 

Fio.  3.  gig  acting,  furnishing  a  stream  only 

during  the  ascent  of  tlje  piston. 

Fig  5  is  an  outline  sketch  of  a  double 
P  for  supplying  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
NY  It  is  driven  by  an  enormous 
steam-engine,  and  is  capable  of  raising 
10  000,000  gals.  170  ft.  in  16  hours,  a  a 
are  the  P. -barrels ;  b  b  the  pistons,  each 
having  a  valve;  d  d  are  the  piston- 
rods,  each  passing  through  a  stuffing 
box  and  attached  to  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  balance-beam  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, so  that  one  piston  descends  while  the  other  rises  ; 
eeTe^m  valves  in  the  annular  spaces  around  the  P.-bar- 
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rt-N  The  operation  of  this  P.  is  as  follows  :  The  upper  pis- 
ton while  rising  draws  the  water  through 
the  valve  of  the  lower  piston  and  the  valves 
e  e  The  lower  piston  while  rising  forces  the 
water  through  the  valve  of  the  upper  piston 
and  the  valves  c  c.  The  traverse  or  stroke 
of  each  piston  is  10  ft.,  and  each  stroke  ad- 
vances the  column  of  water  in  the  force- 
main  by  this  distance. 

In  the  centrifugal  P.  the  water  is  caused 
to  revolve  with  great  velocity  in  a  circular 
chamber.  The  tendency  which  water,  in 
common  with  all  heavy  bodies,  has  to  move 
in  a  straight  line  causes  a  pressure  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  chamber  sufficient  to 
make  the  water  rise  to  a  greater  or  less 
height,  depending  on  the  velocity.  The 
centrifugal  P.  is  placed  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  pit  to  be  drained,  and,  being  once 
put  in  position,  cannot  be  readily  changed. 
The  water  receives  a  rotary  movement 
from  arms  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft.  It 
enters  the  P.  at  the  centre  and  rises  through 
a  pipe  at  the  circumference.  The  shaft  is  driven  by  a 

FIG.  5. 


steam-engine  by  means  of  a  belt  and  pulley  at  the  top. 
[From  wig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  J.  P.  FRIZELL,  C.  E.] 

Pumpel'ly  (RAPHAEL),  b.  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1837, 
ed.  at  Paris,  Hanover,  and  Freiberg,  1854-60 ;  was  engaged 
in  mining  operations  in  Ari.  1860-61 ;  was  employed  by  the 
govt.  of  Japan  to  explore  the  island  of  Yezo  1861-63 ;  by  the 
govt.  of  Chi.  to  report  upon  the  coal-supply  of  that  empire 
1863-64 ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and 
Rus. ;  became  prof,  of  mining  engineering  at  Harvard  1866  ; 
made  a  survey  of  the  copper-region  of  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Mich.  1870-71,  and  was  State  geol.  of  Mo.  1871-73.  Author 
of  articles  in  scientific  journals,  of  Geological  Researches  in 
Chi.,  Mongolia,  and  Japan,  Across  Amer.  and  Asia,  and  of 
vols.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Mich,  and  of  Mo.,  each  ac- 
companied by  an  atlas. 

Pump'kln,  or  Pomplon  [Lat.pepo;  Fr.  pompon],  the 
fruit  of  Cucurbita  Pepo,  a  coarse  annual  vine  of  the  gourd 
family.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  as  food  for  cattle, 
and  is  often  employed  in  making  pies.  Many  varieties  are 
known. 

Punch  [Hindoo  pantsch,  "  five,"  because  once  made  of  5 
substances  —  arrack,  water,  lemon- juice,  sugar,  and  tea],  a 
name  applied  at  present  to  a  great  variety  of  mixed  drinks 
having  some  alcoholic  liquor  as  the  basis. 

Puiictua'tlon  [Lat.  punclum,  "point"],  the  art  of  di- 
viding literary  composition  by  points  or  stops  to  show  more 
clearly  the  sense  and  relation  of  the  words  (grammatical  P.). 
and  of  noting  the  different  pauses  and  inflections  required 
in  reading  (rhetorical  P.).  The  prin.  points  indicating  the 
grammatical  construction  are— the  period  (.),  the  colon  (:), 
the  semicolon  (;),  the  comma  (,),  the  dash  ( — ),  the  curves, 
or  marks  of  parenthesis  ( ),  the  eroteme,  or  note  of  interro- 
gation (I),  and  the  ecphoneme,  or  note  of  exclamation  (!). 
These  are  used  in  the  European  langs.  with  the  same  mean- 
ing generally.  There  are  other  marks  usually  treated  under 
P.,  but  serving  merely  to  point  out  some  particular  fact ;  as, 
the  apostrophe  ('),  to  indicate  the  elision  of  a  letter  or  let- 
ters and  for  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  ;  the  hyphen  (-), 
placed  between  compound  words  and  at  the  end  of  a  line 
when  a  word  is  divided ;  the  quotation  marks  ("  «),  which 
inclose  quotations  from  other  books  or  a  speaker's  words ; 
the  brackets  [  ],  which  inclose  a  remark  made  by  an  author 
within  the  remarks  of  another ;  and  the  reference-marks — 
star  or  asterisk  (*),  dagger  (t),  double  dagger  Cf),  section  (§), 
parallel  ( 11 ),  paragraph  (D,  which  refer  to  foot-notes  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  ;  and  also  the  index  ( ]^~  ),  used 
to  point  out  a  remarkable  statement. 

Pu'nlc  Wars,  the  3  great  wars  between  the  Carthagin- 
ians (Punici)  and  the  Roms.  The  First  P.  W.  lasted  23  yrs. 
(264-241  B.  c.).  It  was  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  Sic 
which  was  finally  won  by  the  Roms.  The  Second  war  last- 
ed 16  yrs.  (218-202  B.  c.),  and  was  closed  by  the  Rom.  victory 
at  Zama.  The  Third  war  lasted  3  yrs.  (149-146  B.  c.).  Car- 
thage made  a  persistent  defence,  but  was  at  last  utterly 
destroyed. 

Pnn'lshment  [Lat.  paena,  "penalty"].  In  its  most 
gen.  sense,  P.  is  the  suffering  or  deprivation  of  rights  which 
the  state  inflicts  upon  the  violator  of  the  penal  law.  The 
various  P.  now  recognized  by  the  penal  codes  of  Christen- 
dom may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes :  death,  per- 


petual imprisonment  with  or  without  labor,  imprisonment 
for  determinate  periods,  enforced  labor  in  mines,  galleys, 
and  the  like,  banishment  to  penal  settlements,  pecuniary 
fines,  and  in  special  cases  the  infliction  of  the  lash. 

Puujaub'  (the  land  of  the  "five  rivers;"  by  the  Grs. 
called  Pentapotamia),  a  terr.  of  N.  W.  Hindostan,  bounded 
N.  by  Cashmere,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Sutlej,  and  W.  by  the 
Suliman  tnts.,  and  belonging  to  Brit.  India.  Area,  106,632 
sq.  m.  Pop.  18,850,437.  The  N.  part  o_f  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  from  17,000  to 
20,000  ft.  high,  and  inclosing  deep  valleys.  The  S.  and  \V. 
part  is  a  great  plain  around  the  Indus  and  its  5  powerful  af- 
fluents, the  Jhylum,  Chenaub,  Ravee,  Beas,  and  Sutlej,  hot, 
dry,  and  treeless,  consisting  of  a  hard  clay  or  loam  which 
in  many  places  becomes  sandy  and  arid.  Sugar,  rice,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  indigo  are  raised  in  large  crops  and  of  su- 
perior quality.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
is  highly  developed  in  the  large  cities  of  Amritsir,  Lahore, 
Multan,  etc. 

Puppets.    See  MARIONETTES. 

Pur'beck  Beds  [from  the  isle  of  Purbeck.Dorset,Eng.], 
in  Brit,  geol.,  a  group  of  3  beds,  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
P.,  together  constituting  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
Oolite.  The  upper  bed  affords  the  P.  marble,  and  the  whole 
group  is  singularly  rich  in  organic  remains. 

Pur'cell  (JOHN  BAPTIST),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mallow,  Ire.,  Feb. 
26, 1800,  was  ed.  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  the  Sulpician  sem- 
inary, Paris ;  entered  the  R.  Cath.  priesthood  at  Paris  1826  ; 
became  a  prof,  in  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmittsburg,  Md., 
and  was  its  pres.  1829-33 ;  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Cin.  1833, 
and  in  1850  made  abp.  of  the  same  see,  the  first  of  the  title. 
Wrote  Lectures  and  Pastoral  Letters,  etc.  D.  July  4,  1883. 

Pur'chase  (law).  In  its  popular  sense,  this  term  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  acquiring  property  either  in  lands  or 
chattels  by  a  sale  for  money  or  other  valuable  consideration. 
In  its  technical  and  legal  signification,  it  denotes  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  in  lands  alone  by  any  mode  known  to  the 
law  except  that  of  descent. 

Pur'gatlves,  in  med.,  substances  that  produce  more  or 
less  fluid  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Many  drugs  are  pur- 
gative in  sufficient  dose,  but  those  available  in  med.  as  ca- 
thartics, and  in  common  use  at  the  present  time,  are  castor 
oil,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  calomel,  forming  a  group  of  com- 
paratively mild  agents,  causing  only  fluid  feculent  stools  ; 
certain  salts,  producing  watery  discharges,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  are  magnesium  citrate  and  sulphate,  sodium 
phosphate,  acid  potassium,  tartrate  and  potassium  and  so- 
dium tartrate ;  and,  finally,  a  group  of  vegetable  nature, 
producing  watery  stools,  but  also  being  more  or  less  irri- 
tant to  the  intestines.  These  are  senna,  jalap,  podophyllum, 
scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  elaterium. 
Setting  aside  senna,  the  others  last  mentioned  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  drastic  cathartics,  from  their  highly  irri- 
tant properties.  Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  many  sub- 
stances which  have  a  very  mild  effect  upon  the  bowejs,  and 
are  called  laxatives.  P.  are  used  for  the  primary  object  of 
emptying  the  bowels,  and  also  to  relieve  congestion  of  distant 
organs  and  to  induce  the  absorption  of  dropsical  collections 
of  fluid. 

Pur'gatory.  The  papal  notion  of  P.  was  first  clearly 
taught  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century.  According 
to  this  the  believer,  between  death  and  resurrection,  goes 
through  a  painful  process  that  cleanses  him  from  remaining 
sin.  The  Protestants  reject  this,  and  affirm  that  at  death 
the  soul  of  a  believer  is  made  perfect  in  holiness. 

Purification  of  the  Virgin,  Feast  of,  called  also 
Candlemas  Day,  and  the  Presentation  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  is  the  celebration  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin 
and  her  Child  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance 
with  the  Levitical  law  for  the  ceremonial  purification  of 
puerperal  women.  It  occurs  on  Feb.  2. 

Pu'rlm  [Heb.-Per.  pu.r,  plural  purim,  a  "  lot,"  because 
Ilaman  cast  lots  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews],  a  Jewish 
feast,  lasting  2  days,  which  falls  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the 
month  Adar  (Feb.  and  Mar.),  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
liverance described  in  the  book  of  Esther. 

Pu'rltans,  a  name  applied  in  derision  to  certain  Eng. 
reformers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  desired  purer 
forms  of  worship  and  a  purer  life  according  to  the  pure  word 
of  God.  The  genuine  P.  were  mostly  of  the  commoners  of 
Eng.,  men  of  strong  minds,  good  judgment,  and  sterling 
character.  They  adopted  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  rigidly 
conformed  their  lives  to  its  principles.  This  gave  an  aspect 
of  precision  to  their  manners  and  stern  severity  to  their 
lives,  but  it  made  them  strong  in  their  integrity  and  persist- 
ent in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  right.  Much  as  they  have 
been  ridiculed  and  maligned,  Eng.  owes  to  the  P.  some  of 
the  best  features  of  her  free  const. ;  and  never  before  had 
her  power  in  Europe  been  felt  as  it  was  under  the  Common- 
wealth, when,  through  Cromwell,  they  controlled  the  govt. 
During  the  struggle  with  the  Stuarts  many  of  them  emi- 
grated to  N.  Eng.,  and  there  embodied  their  principles  in  a 
Framework  of  govt.,  on  which,  as  a  stable  foundation,  the 
republic  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  built  up.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Purneah,  town  of  Brit.  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Kosi,  occupies  an  area  of  9  sq.  m., 
mostly  single  houses  surrounded  with  gardens,  orchards, 
and  indigo  plantations.  Pop.  50,000. 

Pur'ple  of  Cas'slus,  a  substance  precipitated,  gener- 
ally of  a  brown  color,  but  sometimes  purple,  by  adding  so- 
lutions of  stannous  chloride  to  those  of  gold  salts.  Its  com- 
position is  yet  uncertain. 

Purple,  Tyrlan.    See  TTBIAN  PURPLE. 

Purpurlne,  pur'pu-rin  (madder-purple  of  Runge ;  ma- 
tiere  colorante  rose  of  Gaultier  de  Claubry  and  Persoz ;  oa-- 
ilizaric  acid  of  Debus ;  oxy  alizarine,  trioxy-anthraquinone), 
discovered  by  Robiquet  and  Colin  in  1828.  It  exists  in  mad- 
der in  the  form  of  a  glucoside,  which  is  included  in  the  rubian 
of  Schunck,  which  is  an  amorphous  mixture  of  several 
glucosides. 
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Properties.— P.  appears  as  a  red  powder  in  red  feathery 
crystals  (by  sublimation),  in  orange-red  needles  (from  boil- 
ing alcoho'l).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  giving 
a  rose-colored  solution.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  ben- 
zol, glycerine,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 
Its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  may  be  heated  to  400°  F.  with- 
out decomposition,  the  P.  being  thrown  down  unchanged 
on  pouring  the  solution  into  water.  It  dissolves  in  a  boiling 
alum  solution  to  a  pink  fluorescent  liquid,  and  does  not  sep- 
arate on  cooling,  even  from  concentrated  solutions.  It  dis- 
solves in  alkaline  hydrates  and  carbonates,  forming  cherry- 
red  or  poppy -red  solutions,  from  which  acids  reprecipitate 
it  in  orange-yellow  flocks.  The  solutions  in  alkaline  hy- 
drates lose  color  on  standing  in  the  air,  the  P.  being  ox- 
idized and  destroyed.  P.  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  on 
standing  or  on  the  application  of  heat,  purpuramide  or 
nurpureine  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  deep- 
violet  flocks.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  P.  into  phthalic 
and  oxalic  acids.  Heated  with  zinc-dust,  it  yields  anthra- 
cene. With  bases  it  forms  compounds ;  those  with  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  Sodic  purpurate  may  be  ob- 
tained in  crystals  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
soda  to  one  of  P.,  and  then  adding  some  ether.  The  basic, 
calcic,  and  aluminic  lakes  are  soluble  in  boiling  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Ap/Mcation  to  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.— P.  produces 
with  alumina  mordants  bright  reds  ;  with  iron,  grayish  vio- 
let. These  tints  resist  cleaning  with  soap  and  nitro-muriate 
of  tin  tolerably  well,  but  are  not  so  permanent  as  those 
produced  by  alizarine,  nor  do  they  resist  light  as  well. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  part  played  by  P. 
when  madder,  garancine,  etc.  are  used  in  dyeing  calico. 
Some  think  the  P.  of  little  importance ;  others  consider  it 
essential  to  certain  pinks  and  reds.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pur'ree,  a  yellow  coloring-matter  brought  from  India 
and  Chi.  in  lumps  weighing  3  or  4  ounces,  brown  on  the  out- 
side and  deep  orange-yellow  within.  It  is  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  Indian  yellow,  a  fine,  rich,  durable  yellow  color, 
much  used  by  artists,  and  often  adulterated  with  chrome 
yellow.  It  consists  mainly  of  euxanthate  of  magnesium. 

Purs'lane  [a  corruption  of  the  word  porcelain,  from  its 
appearance],  a  common  garden-weed,  Portulaca  oleracea, 
found  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  anc.  use  as  a 
potherb.  To  the  same  genus  belong  the  showy  flowering 
Portulaca  grandiflora  and  P.  GUliesii  of  the  gardens,  natives 
of  S.  Amer. 

Pu'sey  (EDWARD  BOUVERIE),  I).  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  1800, 
nephew  of  first  earl  of  Radnor,  was  ed.  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Ch  ,  Ox. :  grad.  with  high  honors  1822 ;  became  fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  1823 ;  studied  in  Ger..  and  in  1828  became  regius  prof, 
of  Heb  at  Ox.  and  one  of  the  canons  of  Christ  Ch.  cathedral. 
His  contributions  to  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  gave  to  the 
Tractarian  movement  the  name  of  Puseyism.  He  was  (1843- 
46)  suspended  from  preaching  in  the  univ.  for  3  yrs.  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supposed  utterance  of  heretical  doctrine  in 
a  sermon  on  the  real  presence.  Wrote  On  the  Benefits  of 
Cathedral  Insts.,  On  the  Royal  Supremacy,  On  the  Seal  Pres- 
ence, etc.  D.  Sept.  16, 1882. 

Pnsh'ktn  (ALEXANDER  SERGEIVITCH),  b.  at  Pskov,  Rus., 
June  6.  1799 ;  studied  at  Tzarskoge  Selo  ;  entered  in  1817  as 
clerk  in  the  govt.  office  of  foreign  affairs,  but  was  dis- 
charged in  1820  for  an  Ode  to  Liberty,  and  banished  to  his 
estates;  was  recalled  in  1825  by  the  emp.  Nicholas,  and 
killed  in  a  duel  at  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  10,  1837.  By  his  coun 
trymen  he  is  considered  the  greatest  poet  Rus.  ever  pro 
duced.  He  wrote  romantic  epics— Ruslan  and  Liudmila, 
Plennik  Kavkaskoi,  etc. ;  one  drama—  Boris  Godunow,  and 
several  novels. 

Pustule,  malignant.    See  MALIGNANT  PUSTULE. 
Puteoll.    See  POZZUOLI. 
Pnt'nam,  R.  R.  June.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  about  mid 
way  between  Norwich  and  Worcester.    Pop.  tp.  1870, 4192; 
1880  5827 

Putnam  (FREDERICK  WARD),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr. 
16,  1839,  ed.  at  home  until  1856,  when  he  entered  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  under  Agassiz,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Salem ;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Essex  Inst.  as  supt.  of  its  museum  ;  origi- 
nated and  conducted  the  Naturalist 's  Directory.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Peabody  Acad.  of  Science  in  1867  he  was 
elected  director  of  the  museum ;  with  others,  commenced 
t,,__^ —  _«  ii.-  • Naturalist  1867;  succeeded 


ine    Amer.    Association    lor   me  ..luvaiiv/cu.  t    YT    o 

1875 ;  was  appointed  Dec.  1875  civilian  assistant  on  the  U.S. 
surveys  W.  of  the  100th  meridian,  being  intrusted  with  the 
special  duty  of  reporting  on  the  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical material  that  had  been  collected  ;  in  1876  took  charge 
of  the  Agassiz  collection  of  fishes  at  the  Museum  of  t 
parative  Zoology. 

Putnam  (ISRAEL),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  ,,1.18. 
1739  he  removed  to  Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  he  became  a 
farmer   and  wool-grower.     After  having  suffered  severe 
losses  from  the  depredations  of  a  she-wolf  and  her  whelps, 
the  neighbors  turned  out  to  destroy  her,  and  drove  her  into 
her  den,  a  rocky  cavern.    After  exhausting  all  means  to 
force  her  out,  P.  at  midnight  descended  the  cavern  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  bearing  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  musK( 
in  the  other,  and  shot  the  beast  at  the  moment  she  \vas 
In  the  Fr.  war  he  commanded  a 


news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  him  while  plough 
ing.  Turning  his  cattle  loose,  he  left  his  plough  and  : 
rapidly  to  Cambridge.  After  his  return  to  Conn,  he  \va- 
made  a  brig.-gen.  by  the  legislature,  of  which  he  \\ . . 
nember,  and  a  week  later  was  on  his  way  back  to  Cam- 
)ridge  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  raised.  At 
.he  cattle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  displayed  his  usual  bravery. 
Jpon  the  arrival  of  Washington  to  assume  command  (July 
2,  1775)  he  bestowed  upon  P.  one  of  the  4  major-gens.'  com- 
missions he  bore  from  Cong.,  but  the  other  3  were  not 
then  delivered.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  P.  was 
ordered  to  take  command  at  New  York,  and  after  the  battle 
of  L.  I.  and  evacuation  of  New  York  was  sent  to  Phila.  to 
complete  the  fortification  o_f  that  city;  subsequently  sta- 
;ioned  at  Crosswick  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  he  \yas  in  May 
1777  assigned  to  command  the  army  in  the  Highlands  of 
!*.  Y.  Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  the  surprise 
and  loss  of  Fts.  Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  the  summer  of 
1777,  P.  was  removed  from  his  command,  although  a  subse- 
quent court  of  inquiry  acquitted  him  from  blame,  and  he 
was  restored  to  command.  While  in  the  Highlands  he  se- 
lected W.  Pt.  as  the  site  for  a  fortification  :  the  ruins  of  the 
old  fort  bearing  his  name  yet  exist.  In  the  winter  of  K>. 
P.,  while  in  command  in  Conn.,  at  Horseneck  one  of  his  out- 
posts, guarded  by  150  men  and  2  cannon,  was  attacked  by 
Gen.  Tryon  with  a  force  numbering  1500.  After  exchanging 
a  few  snots  P.  directed  his  men  to  a  swamp,  but  being  him- 
self closely  pursued,  he  turned  his  horse  toward  a  steep 
hill,  down  which  he  dashed,  escaping  with  a  bullet  through 
his  hat.  D.  May  19, 1790.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Putnam  (MARY  liowellt,  sister  of  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, b.  at  Boston  Dec.  3,  1810,  was  early  distinguished  by 
her  attainments  in  langs.,  anc.  and  modern,  including  the 
Oriental,  Slavonic,  and  Scandinavian  groups ;  was  married 
in  1832  to  Samuel  R.  Putnam,  a  merchant  or  Boston  (d.  1861) ; 
resided  in  Europe  1851-57 ;  has  written  a  Hist,  of  the  Const, 
of  Hungary  and  its  Relations  icith  Aug.,  Records  of  an  Obscure 
Man,  The  Tragedy  of  Errors,  The  Tragedy  of  Success,  and  a 
Memoir  of  her  son.  William  Lowell  Putnam  (killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  1861) ;  contributed  largely  to  X.  Amer. 
Review  and  the  Chr.  Examiner. 

Putnam  (Rurus),  b.  in  Sutton.  Mass.,  Apr.  9,  1738;  a 
millwright  by  trade,  he  abandoned  his  occupation  to  serve 
as  a  private  in  the  Fr.  war  of  1757-60 ;  resuming  his  business, 
he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  math,  and  surveying ; 
in  1773  visited  Fla.,  and  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of 
that  prov.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  with  rank  of  col.,  and  charged  with  the  defence 
of  New  York  by  fortifications ;  constructed  the  fortifica- 
tions at  W.  Pt.,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  Wayne's 
brigade  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  in  1783  was  appointed 
a  brig.-gen. ;  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  Mass,  leg- 
islature ;  formed  the  Ohio  Co.,  which  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  that  State  and  founded  Marietta,  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  N.  W. ;  was  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  N.  W.  Terr.  1792 ;  brig.-gen.  1792,  he  ac- 
companied Wayne's  army  to  Detroit  against  the  Indians, 
and  subsequently  as  U.  S.  com.  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
numerous  tribes.  From  1793  to  1803  was  U.  S.  surveyor- 
gen.  D.  May  4.  1824. 
Putrefaction.  See  FERMENTATION. 
Putrid  Sore  Throat.  See  DIPHTHERIA. 
Put'ty,  a  cement  used  by  glaziers  for  fastening  window- 
glass  in  place,  and  by  painters  for  filling  holes  in  wood  over 
nail-heads,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  whiting  and  linseed  oil, 
often  colored  with  different  pigments. 

Putty  Powder,  oxide  of  tin,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
oxide  with  oxide  ofW  used  for  polishing  ?  ass,  etc.    It 


and  igniting  the  product. 
Pya"inla,pi-€'me-a[Gr.irOov,  "pus,"andatMa,    blood,  J, 

a  very  fatal  disease  which  occurs  during  the  progress  of 
suppuration  in  some  part  of  the  body  and  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  entrance  of  purulent  matters  into  the  bloo<L 
This  disease  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  followed  by  a  .febrile 
and  then  by  a  sweating  stage.  The  chills  are  often  re- 
peated and'  at  irregular  periods,  sometimes  as  many  as  3 
occurring  in  a  day.  Toward  the  termination  of  the  case 
they  are  less  frequent.  Though  the  surface  feels  cold  dur- 
ing the  chill,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  and  in^ 
hot  stage  may  reach  105°  to  108°  F,  There  jare  *  loss  of  app£ 
tite,  thirst,  want  of  sleep,  emaciation  sallow  sk  n  and 
nrost  ration  \cute  cases  run  a  course  of  from  6  to  10  da>  s, 
Lid  c^ron"c  cases  from  3  to  4  weeks  Death  resul  ts  rom 
exhaustion,  due  to  the.poisonmg  of  the  blood  seton 
inflammations,  as  pleurisy  ;  and  the  formatio  abMM  x  e* 
in  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  and  sPle.en.  or  in  me 
oints  and  cellular  tissue.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.  » 


joints  and  cellular  tissue. 
by  PROF.  STEPHEN  SMITH.] 


•ed  to  imprisonment  in  1870  for 


a iiu    cib   uiKUt    me    me    uou    */\^u  u^un          ~    -  —      ^^        m 

when  he  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a  Fr  officer 
Taken  to  Ticonderoga,  and  subsequently  to  MontreaLne 
was  exchanged  in  1759,  and  promoted  to  be  lieut.-col.  T 


.  , 

.    The  battle  of  Pvdna,  June  SB, 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
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PYGMALION-PYRENE. 


Pygma'llon,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fell,  according  to  anc. 
legend-*  in  love  with  an  ivory  statue  of  a  maiden  he  him- 
sdf  had  made,  and  prayed  to  Aphrodite  to  make  the  statue 


1  hem  as  1  vng  on  the  upper  Nile  and  the  existence  of  a  race 
ofTO™smali 1  men  near  the  upper  Nile  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  recent  travellers. 

Py'lu'u,  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  promontory  of  Cory- 
phasium,  and  one  of  the  last  towns  taken  by  the  Spartans 
in  2d  Messenian  war.  The  present  name  is  Navanno. 


1614,  in  which 

trv  Darty  •"  was  one  of  the  12  corns,  chosen  in  1621  to  con- 
front James  I.  at  New  Market  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
Parl  •  was,  with  other  leaders,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
session  of  that  yr.,  imprisoned  for  his  opposition  to  govt. 
measures;  was  returned  to  the  first  Parl.  of  Charles  I.,  in 
which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  1626;  presented  himself  to  the  coun- 
trv  along  with  Hampden,  in  1639  as  the  champion  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  negotiated  with  the  corns,  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters:  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  'Short 
Parl  "  of  1640  and  of  the  "Long  Parl.,"  which  assembled 
in  1641 :  managed  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  and  the 
trial  of  Laud ;  presented  the  "grand  remonstrance,"  which 
set  forth  all  the  evils  endured  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  was  the  chief  of  the  "  five  members  " 
whose  attempted  seizure  by  the  king  precipitated  the  c.  war 
(Jan  1642) ;  was  the  real  head  of  the  provisional  executive 
established  at  Lond.  after  the  king's  flight ;  issued  a  mani- 
festo in  1643  defending  himself  in  moderate  lang.  from  the 
king's  accusation  of  treasonable  dealings  with  the  Scots ; 
was  appointed  lieut.  of  the  ordnance.  D.  Dec.  8, 1643. 

Pyn'clioii  (JOHN),  the  only  son  of  William  (1590),  b.  in 
Eng.  in  1627,  and  brought  to  N.  Eng.  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  govt.  of  Springfield  and  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conn.  River  Valley,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  purchased  from  the  natives ;  dis- 
tinguished for  his  public  spirit,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  ; 
was  one  of  the  gov.'s  council  for  N.  Eng.  under  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  and  a  councillor  under  the  new  Mass,  charter.  D. 
at  Springfield  June  17,  1703. 

Pynclion  (THOMAS  RUOOLKS),  D.  D..  b.  at  New  Haven 
Jan.  19,  1823,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  1841 ;  was 
tutor  1843^17 ;  ordained  deacon  1848,  and  priest  1849  ;  rector 
of  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Mass.,  1849-55;  elected  Scovill 
prof,  of  chem.  in  Trinity  Coll.  1854 ;  elected  pres.  of  Trinity 
coll.  1874,  and  resigned  1883;  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
chem.  forces  and  of  sermons  and  pamphlets. 

Pynehon  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  original  patentees  of 
the  Mass.  Bay  Co.,  b.  in  Essex,  Eng.,  about  1590 ;  came  to 
N.  Eng.  in  1630,  and  settled  at  Roxbury  ;  in  1636  removed  to 
( 'onn.  River  and  founded  Springfield ;  in  1650  pub.  in  Eng.  a 
book  entitled  The  Meritorious  Price  of  Man's  Redemption  ; 
returned  to  Eng.  in  Sept.  1652.  D.  Oct.  29,  1662. 

Pynol.  an  oily  base  found  in  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
containing  nitrogen.  It  occurs  in  tobacco  -  smoke.  It  is 
made  from  bone  oil,  and  by  distilling  mucate  of  ammonia 
alone  or  with  glycerine.  P.  red  is  formed  by  heating  P. 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pyramid  [Gr.  uupa/us,  irvpa.ii.i6os],  a  polyhedron  having 
any  polygon  for  a  base,  the  remaining  faces  being  triangles 
meeting  at  a  common  point  called  the  vertex.  The  triangu- 
lar faces  taken  together  make  up  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
P. '  A  spherical  P.  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  any 
spherical  polygon,  the  bane,  and  by  corresponding  sectors 
of  great  circles.  The  vertex  is  at  centre  of  sphere. 

Pyramids.  The  P.  of  Egypt  are  collected  into  several 
groups  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  only  38 
are  entitled  to  the  name,  and  of  these  many  are  in  the  most 
ruinous  condition.  Fifteen  m.  S.  of  Cairo  are  the  P.  of 
Dashoor.  They  are  5  in  number— 2  of  stone  and  3  of  crude 
brick.  The  2  former  exceed  all  the  other  P.  in  Egypt  in 
size,  except  the  first  and  second  at  Jeezeh,  of  which  the 
first  was  484  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  second  454  ft.  3  in.  high.  The 
N.  one  is  partly  cased,  and  has  an  entrance  in  the  N.  face, 
leading  by  a  descending  passage  to  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, which  stand  upon  a  level  with  the  foundation.  The  S. 
stone  P.  of  Dashoor  has  a  disagreeable  peculiarity  of  form. 
The  lower  portion  is  at  an  angle  of  54°  14',  but  about  half 
way  up  the  inclination  suddenly  changes  to  42°  59'. 

Two  m.  N.  of  Dashoor  are  the  P.  of  Saccara,  9  in  number 
The  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  called,  from  its  pecul- 
iar construction,  the  P.  of  Steps.  It  is  not  square  at  the 
base,  like  the  Jeezeh  P.  Beneath  it  are  several  passages 
and  a  gallery.  In  the  centre,  but  below  the  surface-level  of 
the  ground,  is  a  narrow,  lofty  chamber,  and  near  it  a  small 
one  lined  with  blue  tiles.  In  the  latter  an  inscription  was 
found  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  an  early  king,  Ra- 
nub  rokee.  Two  m.  N.  of  the  Saccara  group  are  the  P.  of 
Abooseir,  the  largest  about  equal  in  size  to  the  third  of 
Jeezeh.  The  group  consists  of  3  large  and  1  very  small. 

The  P.  of  Jeezeh  are  about  12  m.  from  Cairo  and  7  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  the  S.  apex  of  the  Delta -land  of 
Egypt  and  the  point  of  curvature  of  the  N.  coast.  The 
group  consists  of  9,  3  of  which,  the  so  called  first,  second 
and  third,  are  of  great  size ;  of  the  smaller  ones,  3  are  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  first,  or  Great  P.,  and  3  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  third  P.  The  smaller  ones  are  all  in  a  ruined  condition. 
The  smallest  and  most  southerly  is  the  third  P.,  with  3  still 
smaller  ones  in  a  ruinous  condition  directly  S.  of  it.  When 
Col.  Howard  Vyse  entered  it  in  1837  he  found  a  very  elabo- 


rately carved  sarcophagus  (which  was  lost  at  sea  near  Car- 
thagena  on  its  way  to  Eng.)  and  part  of  a  mummy-case, 
bearing  the  name  Ra-men-ka,  which  is  now  in  the  Brit. 
Museum.  In  its  construction  it  is  inferior  to  the  second  P., 
which  is  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  700  ft.  in  a  N.  E.  di- 
rection. On  its  E.  side  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple ; 
still  farther  eastward,  and  a  little  S.,  is  the  tomb  of  Cheops, 
near  which,  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  is  the  Sphinx,  and  still  far- 
ther in  the  same  direction  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Shafre, 
the  builder  of  this  P.  The  Great  P.  stands  upon  the  ex- 
treme N.  E.  boundary  of  the  hill,  so  near  the  margin  of  the 
cliff  that  the  anc.  builders  have  strengthened  the  hill  in  that 
direction  by  all  the  stone  clippings,  forming  immense  rub- 
bish-heaps. Like  all  the  other  Jeezeh  P.,  it  is  oriented,  but 
much  more  exactly.  The  base  covers  some_  13  acres,  and 
the  huge  structure  is  reared  with  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
that  each  layer  is  of  uniform  height  throughout.  The  an- 
gle of  the  slope  of  the  P.  is  51°  51'  7.7",  differing  only  6.4" 
from  the  theoretical  angle  of  a  P.  whose  height  is  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  base  as  the  radius  of  a  circle  to  its  circum- 
ference. 

The  true  entrance  to  the  Great  P.  is  by  an  inclined  pas- 
sage in  the  N.  face,  some  40  ft.  from  the  base  and  25  ft.  E. 
of  the  centre.  The  angle  of  slope  is  26°  27',  and  it  is  lined 
with  polished  limestone  with  exquisitely  fine  joints.  The 
passage  ends  in  a  subterranean  chamber  cut  out  of  the  liv- 
ing rock,  but  never  finished.  It  is  shown  at  H  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  the  commencement  of  the  descending  pas- 
sage being  at  (1).  The  ascending  passage  commences  at  (3), 

FIG.  1. 


Plan  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

about  82  ft.  from  the  original  face  of  the  P.,  and  ascends 
at  an  angle  of  26°  18'.  Below  (3)  the  descending  passage  is 
now  blocked.  The  length  of  the  ascending  passage  is  about 
128  ft. ;  it  is  blocked  above  (3)  by  2  granite  stones,  and  is 
entered  behind  these  stones.  At  (4)  is  the  commencement 
of  the  grand  gallery,  which  is  157  ft.  in  length,  with  a  height 
of  28  ft.  and  breadth  of  7  ft.,  nearly ;  a  ramp,  or  stone  bench, 
2  ft.  high,  is  on  either  side,  and  by  means  of  holes  in  these 
one  is  enabled  to  climb  up  the  steep  and  slippery  floor  to 
the  entrance  of  the  antechamber  at  (6).  A  horizontal  pas- 
sage, the  entrance,  originally  covered  by  the  floor  of  the 
grand  gallery,  and  just  at  its  commencement  near  (4),  con- 
ducts to  the  so  called  queen's  chamber  (9),  a  distance  of 
some  126  ft.  Just  within  the  entrance  of  the  grand  gallery 
a  small  and  tortuous  passage,  now  closed,  leads  to  a  subter- 
ranean grotto  (10)  cut  in  the  living  rock,  and  thence  de- 
scends until  it  meets  the  prin.  entrance-passage.  Entering 
into  the  antechamber  (6),  bv  a  small  passage-way  from  the 
top  of  the  grand  gallery  with,  its  7  overlappings,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  remarkable  little  room  with  a  floor  mostly  of 
granite,  and  2  granite  wainscots  on  either  side.  A  low  pas- 
sage conducts  to  the  king's  chamber  (8),  with  the  so  called 
sarcophagus  or  coffer  (7).  This  noble  chamber  is  lined  with 
polished  granite— 5  courses  of  equal  height,  47  inches  each, 
except  the  lower,  which  is  reduced  to  42  inches  by  a  rise  of 
the  granite  floor  of  5  inches.  The  ceiling  of  the  king's  cham- 
ber is  composed  of  9  granite  slabs  carefully  polished,  and, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  with  exquisite  joints.  To 
remove  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  5  cham- 
bers of  construction,  so  called,  or  rather  hollows,  are  above 
it.  A  small  passage  leads  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
grand  gallery  to  the  lower  of  these  hollows,  and  forced  pas- 
sages have  been  made  to  the  others ;  the  roofs  of  all  are 
carefully  smoothed,  but  the  floors  are  rough.  Two  ventil- 
ating shafts  v  v  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  king's 
chamber. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  erection,  very  little  can  be  said. 
It  has  been  placed  by  the  Egyptologists  at  periods  between 
2000  and  6000  B.  c.  The  astronomical  theory  gives  for  the 
date  of  erection  2170  yrs.  B.  c.,  so  that,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
P.  was  about  700  yrs.  old  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  The 
angle  of  slope  of  the  second  P.  is  52°  20',  somewhat  near 
that  of  the  Great  P.,  of  which  it  was  probably,  in  external 
appearance,  a  copy.  The  Great  P. —  differing  from  all  the 
others  in  having  upper  ventilated  rooms,  in  its  superior  con- 
struction, in  its  peculiar  angle  of  slope,  in  its  remarkable 
situation  and  careful  orientation— was  built  for  higher  pur- 
poses than  sepulture,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of 
the  remaining  P.  [from  orig.  art.  in  ./.'#  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
H.  L.  SMITH,  LL.D.l 

Pyr'ene,  or  Phenylene-Naplitlialeiie,  a  solid  hy- 
drocarbon occurring  with  chrysene  in  the  last  portions  of 
the  distillate  obtained  in  distilling  coal-tar  to  coke.  The  2 
bodies  are  separated  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide,  which 
dissolves  the  P.  and  leaves  the  chrysene.  The  carbon  disul- 
phide is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  extracted 
with  warm  alcohol,  and  the  cooled  solution  is  mixed  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  as  long  as  a  crystalline 


PYRENEES— PYROTECHXY. 


precipitate  of  P.  picrate  is  produced.  The  precipitate  is  1 
washed  with  alcohol,  decomposed  by  ammonia,  washed 
with  water,  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol  till  the  melting- 
point  is  constant  at  142°  to  144°  C.  P.  crystallizes  from  hot 
alcohol  in  laminse  resembling  those  of  anthracene.  It  is 
usually  yellow,  from  impurities,  but  may  be  decolorized  by 
exposing  the  solution  in  benzol  to  sunlight.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  benzol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide.  It  melts  at 
142°  C..  and  distils  at  a  heat  considerably  above  3CO°  C. 

Pyrenees,  pir'en-ez,  a  lofty  mt.-chain  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Fr.  and  Sp.,  and  stretches  in  one  contin- 
uous range  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Its  entire  length  is  270  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  90  m.  It  is 
broadest  and  highest  about  midway— Pic  Nethou,  11,168ft. ; 
Mt.  Perdu,  10,950  ft. ;  Vignemale,  10,820  ft.,  and  Pic  du  Midi, 
9540  ft.  In  their  E.  course,  toward  the  Mediterranean,  the 
P.  fall  rapidly  to  an  average  height  of  2000  ft.,  while  the  W. 
part  of  the  chain  retains  an  average  height  of  5000  ft. 
Northward,  toward  Fr.,  the  P.  slope  gradually,  sending  out 
forest-clad  offshoots  which  inclose  beautiful  valleys  ;  south- 
ward, toward  Sp.,  they  present  steep,  abrupt,  and  barren 
but  bold  and  picturesque  slopes.  There  are  7  passes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Bidassao,  Pamplona, 
and  Perpignan. 

Pyrenomy'cetes,  an  order  of  fungi,  in  which  the  asci 
are  borne  on  the  inner  surface  of  cavities  called  perithecia, 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  a  dense  stroma,  and  not 
of  a  membrane  consisting  of  a  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  as 
in  the  Perisporiacese.  Beside  the  spores  contained  in  the 
asci,  most  of  the  P.  have  several  kinds  of  secondary  fruit, 
known  as  conidia,  stylospores.  pycnidia,  etc.,  which  were 
supposed  by  the  older  mycologists  to  be  distinct  species  of 
fungi.  The  P.  inhabit  stumps,  branches,  and  leaves,  and 
several  of  them  grow  upon  insects.  Ergot  is  the  sclerotium 
state  of  Clavicepa  purpurea,  found  on  rye  and  other  grains. 
Most  of  the  species  are  of  slower  growth,  and  are  less  af- 
fected by  changes  of  temperature  than  other  fungi. 

Pyrhellom'eter  [Gr.  wOp,  "fire,"  JjAios,  "sun."  and 
tiirpov,  "  measure  "],  an  instrument  to  measure  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  consisting  of  a  shallow  circular  silver  vessel  contain- 
ing water  or  mercury,  in  which  a  thermometer  is  plunged. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  lampblack, 
and  the  thermometer  enters  the  under  side,  extending  be- 
low. In  use,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  caused  to  fall  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 


WMtwdfs  Zinc  P.  is  an  application  of  this  mode  of  oWr- 
vation,  with  the  addition  of  limits  of  time.  He  states  that  ;i 
rod  of  zinc  %  inch  in  diameter  melts  in  2J^  seconds  at  1  f  in- 
to 1450°  F.  ;  in  6  seconds  at  1100°  :  in  7  seconds  at  1000°. 

!>'  nlle  and  Troost's  Iodine  P.—  In  place  of  an  air  thermom- 
eter of  glass,  which  is  limited  to  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures. there  is  a  globe  of  difficultly  fusible  porcelain, 
having  a  long  neck,  in  which  iodine  by  its  volatilization  re- 
places air.  The  globe,  charged  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iodine  to  expel  all  or  nearly  all  the  air,  is  placed  in  the 
furnace  or  other  medium  to  be  measured,  and  when  it  has 
attained  the  same  temperature  its  mouth  is  sealed  hermeti- 
cally by  the  oxyhydrogen  jet.  It  is,  after  cooling,  cleaned 
and  weighed,  and  its  neck  is  then  broken  under  water  or 
mercury.  The  flask  is  then  weighed  again  with  the  water 
or  mercury  which  had  entered.  If  a  portion  of  air  remains 
unexpelled,  this  will  displace  just  its  own  volume  at  that 
temperature,  and  will  require  more  water  or  mercury  to  be 
added,  and  a  second  weighing  to  determine  this  value. 
The  empty  flask  is  then  dried  and  weighed.  From  the 
several  w?eights  obtained  are  calculated  the  capacity  of  the 
globe,  the  volume  of  air  not  expelled  by  the  iodine  vapor, 
and  the  excess  of  the  weight  or  the  flask  and  iodine  vapor 
over  the  empty  globe. 

fiegnauirs  Hydrogen  P.  depends  on  the  conversion  of  pure 


hydrogen  into  water,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  water 
thus  obtained  calculating  the  space  it  filled  at  the  tera- 
perature  to  be  determined. 

BegnauWs  Mercurial  P.  is  a  vessel,  shaped  like  a  bottle  of 
cast  iron,  in  which  is  placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury 
to  expel  all  the  air  from  the  iron  vessel.  The  temperature 
of  the  space  is  determined  by  weighing  the  residual  mer- 
cury  found  in  the  vase  after  it  is  cooled.  This  method  is 
more  simple  than  that  by  iodine,  but  both  fail  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  highest  temperature  of  furnaces  in  which  iron 
melts,  and  even  the  most  refractory  porcelain  softens. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  method  which  shall  meet  the 
conditions  of  very  high  temperatures. 

Siemens'*  Resistance  Thennmnetei  depends  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  metallic  conductor 
conveying  an  electric  current  increases  with  an  increase  of 
temperature.  In  measuring  furnace  temperatures  the  plat- 
inum wire  constituting  the  P.  is  wound  upon  a  small 
cylinder  of  porcelain  contained  in  a  closed  tube  of  iron  or 
platinum,  wnich  is  exposed  to  the  heat  to  be  measured.  In 
this  way  heats  exceeding  the  welding-point  of  iron  and  ap- 


Pyrldlne,  an  oily  base  found  in  bone  oil,  shale  oil,  peat-  , — * „  ---  -- - -- — -P  T 

tar  coal-naphtha,  and  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis-     preaching  the  melting-point  of  platinum  can  be  measured 
tillation  of  cinchonine.    It  occurs  in  tobacco-smoke.    It  is  i  by  the  same  instrument,  by  which  slight  variations  at 


massive  or  crystalline,  compo 


is  an  impure  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  not  only  as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  of  metallic  copper. 

Pyrogal'lol,  called  also  Pyrogallic  Acid  [Ger. 
Brenzgallussdure],  discovered  by  Scheele  by  subliming  gallic 
acid  of  gall-nuts,  but  held  by  him  to  be  identical  with  the 
latter.  It  forms  a  beautiful  mass  of  snow-white  crystals, 
extremely  light  and  feathery.  Having  been  held  of  late  yrs. 


ces,  and  not  applied  to  spontaneously  in  flammable  liquids. 
Carbon,  phosphorus,  and  many  easily  oxidable  metals  may  be 
made  pyropnoric  by  preparation  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division. 

Pyro'sls  Lfrom  irvpu«m.  a  "  a  burning"].  This  name  is 
applied  to  an  affection  of  the  stomach  characterized  by  the 
regurgitation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  when  the 
stomach  is  empty  of  food.  The  liquid  expelled  may  be  in- 


Pyrolelc  Acid.     See  SEBACIC  ACID 
Pyrollg'neous  Acid, 

acetic  acid,  produced 
tains  empyreumatic 
color  and  peculiar  smell 
these  impurities. 


tion  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach.    P.  is  generally  con 


Pyroso'ma  [Gr 


description  have  given  place  to  the  more  exact  instruments 
of  Regnault,  Deville  and  Troost,  and  Siemens. 

Wedgwood's  P.  depended  on 
der  of  clay  under  heat,  the 
measured  in  a  wedge-shaped  ( 

graduated  on  the  edges  by  an  ^ ., 

soon  found  that  a  long-continued  low  red  heat  produ 


firs 

tures 
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we: 

meet  numero 

naces  and  other  heated  spaces. 
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PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT— QUARANTINE. 


or  amber ;  orange,  lime  salts,  usually  the  carbonate ;  red, 
strontia  nitrate  or  carbonate,  or  a  mixture  of  lampblack 
and  gunpowder ;  rose-red  or  pink,  potassic  chlorate  and 
chalk,  or  other  mixtures  of  potassium  and  calcium  salts,  or 
lampblack,  gunpowder,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  or  lycopodium. 
For  white  fire,  nitre  and  sulphur.  Iron-filings  are  frequently 
introduced  into  the  mixtures  to  cause  brilliant  scintillations. 
Bengal  lights  are  made  with  nitre,  7  parts  ;  sulphur,  2  ;  anti- 
mony sulphide,  1..  Rocket  and  Roman  candle  stars  are 
compressed  portions  of  the  powder.  Camphor,  gum  ben- 
zoin, and  storax  are  frequently  used  to  mask  the  unpleas- 
ant odors  arising  from  the  firing  of  the  mixtures. 
Pyroxyllc  Spirit.  See  METHYL  ALCOHOL. 
Pyrox'yliue  [Gr.  rrvp,  "fire,"  and  £v\ot>,  "wood"],  the 
technical  name  for  gun-cotton.  It  is  manufactured  by 
steeping  dry  and  clean  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  nitric 
acid  to  5  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cotton  is  withdrawn  after 
20  minutes,  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  am- 
monia, then  dried  with  great  caution  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  200°  F.  It  is  extremely  combustible,  inflaming 
at  a  temperature  of  277°  F.,  and  has  an  explosive  force 
nearly  4  times  greater  than  gunpowder.  A  solution  of  P. 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  forms  collodion,  a  sub- 
stance largely  used  in  photography. 
Pyrrha.  See  DEUCALION. 

Pyr'rho,  a  native  of  Elis,  was  first  a  painter,  but  after- 
ward studied  philos.,  and  followed  his  teacher,  Anaxarchus, 
in  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  brought 
him  into  connection  witli  the  Magians  and  the  Indian  gymno- 
sophists.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  high  Driest  by  the 
Eleans,  and  gathered  a  great  number  of  disciples  around 
him,  but  his  teaching  was  oral  only,  and  his  system  was  one 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  scepticism. 

Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  b.  about  318  B.  c.,  d.  272,  a 
cousin  of  Alex_ander  the  Great,  and  not  unlike  him,  made  a 
campaign  against  Rome  and  Carthage  to  aid  the  Gr.  cities 
in  S.  It.,  and  achieved  many  brilliant  victories,  but  was 
finally  defeated  at  Beneventum,  275,  and  forced  to  return. 

Pythag'oras,  a  Gr.  philos..  probably  b.  at  Samos  about 
582  B.  c.  ;  travelled  through  Ionia,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt, 
where  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  by  the  priests. 
He  repaired  to  Crotona  in  Lower  It.,  529  B.  c.,  and  there 
established  a  society  with  ethical,  political,  and  philosophic 
tendencies.  His  school  was  allied  with  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  consequently  incurred  the  animosity  of  the 
democratic  party.  This  occasioned  (about  510  B.  c.)  the  re- 
tirement of  P.  to  Metapontum,  where  he  d.  soon  after.  P. 
is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  Copernican  doctrine,  making 
the  sun  the  centre  of  the  cosmos  ;  also  to  have  discovered 
the  numerical  ratio  between  musical  tones  of  the  gamut. 

Pyth'eas,  a  native  of  Massilia,  who  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  made  2  voyages  of  discovery  along  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  coasts  of  Europe,  which  he  described  in  2  works 
written  in  Gr.  By  many  anc.  authors  his  statements  were 
considered  as  fables,  or  even  lies,  but  in  the  light  of  modern 
science  most  of  them  have  proved  true.  The  most  remark- 
able particulars  of  P.'s  statements  refer  to  a  land  which  he 
calls  Thule,  situated  at  a  distance  of  6  days'  sail  to  the  N.  of 
Britain.  Here,  he  says,  the  day  and  the  night  were  each  6 
months  long,  and  adds  that  there  was  neither  earth,  sea, 
nor  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the  Mol- 
lusca,  and  that  earth  and  sea  were  suspended  in  this  mass, 
which  was  impenetrable  to  travellers  ;  he  affirms  that  he 
has  seen  this  with  his  own  eyes. 
Pythian  Games.  See  GRECIAN  GAMES. 
Pythias.  See  DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS. 
Python.  See  BOA. 

Pyx  [Gr.  wvfi's,  "a  box  of  boxwood"],  a  sacred  vessel, 
having  usually  the  form  of  a  covered  cup  with  a  foot,  used 
in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  to  contain  the  sacred  wafer  when  pre- 
served after  consecration.— Also  the  strong  box  used  in  the 
mint  for  the  safe  keeping  of  coins  set  apart  from  each  suc- 
cessive coinage  to  be  examined  by  a  commission  of  experts 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  accuracy  as  to  weight  and 
fineness.  The  examination  of  these  reserved  coins  is  called 
the  "  trial  of  the  pyx,"  and  in  Great  Britain  by  the  coinage 
act,  passed  in  1870,  it  is  provided  that  this  trial  shall  take 

Elace  "  at  least  once  in  every  yr.  in  which  coins  have  been 
ssued  from  the  mint,"  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  provided  that  a 
trial  of  the  pyx  shall  be  made  at  the  mint  in  Phila.  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  Feb.  annually.  This  takes  place  be- 
fore the  judge  of.  the  dist.  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  E.  dist. 
of  Pa.,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  the  assayer  of  the 
New  York  assay-office,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Pres 
shall  from  time  to  time  designate  for  the  purpose.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  corns,  constitute  a  competent  board.  Their 
examination  is  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  director 
of  the  mint. 


Q. 


Q,  a  mute  in  most  langs.,  is  followed  by  u,  which  is  often 
silent,  as  in  Sp.  and  Fr.  Q.  is  the  abbreviation  for  Question, 
queen,  and  Qumtm,  the  proper  name,  and  q.  for  quart. 

Qua-Bird,  or  Quawk.    See  NIGHT-HERON. 

Quaek'enbos  (GEORGE  PAYNE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Sept.  4,  1826,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1843  ;  taught  school  in 
N.  C. ;  studied  law  in  New  York ;  established  there  a  pri- 
vate school  1847 ;  edited  the  Literary  Amer.  1848-50  •  con- 
tributed to  literary  periodicals  ;  edited  Spier  and  Surenne's 
US  I)  'T^rote  numerous  school-books  and  a  Hist,  of  the 

Qua'dl,  an  anc.  people  of  what  is  now  Austro-Hungary 
They  were  associated  with  the  Marcomanni,  and  were  long 
among  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome  in  this  quarter 
We  read  in  later  times,  of  Q.  in  Sp.,  where  they  were  asso^ 
ciated  with  the  Suevi. 

Quadrages'lma  [Lat.  "fortieth"],  a  fast  called  Lent, 
preceding  Easter.  Originally  it  was  a  fast  of  40  hours  only. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  it  had  been  extended  to 
36  days,  and  was  afterward  extended  to  40,  but  whether  by 
Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  or  Gregory  II.  (d.  731)  writers  are  not 
agreed.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Quad'rant  [Lat.  quadrans,  the  "fourth  part"],  in  its 
common  signification,  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  or  90°.  In  navigation  and  astron.  an  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  having  a  limb  divided  to  90°.  The  nauti- 
cal 0,.,  commonly  called  Hadley's  Q.,  is  an  instrument  in 
which,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  principle  of  reflection, 
angular  measurements  of  great  accuracy  are  made  practica- 
ble, notwithstanding  that  the  observer  and  the  instrument 
are  both  in  motion.  The  limb  is  an  octant  rather  than  a 
quadrant,  but  each  half  degree  of  the  division  corresponds 
to  an  entire  degree  in  the  measurement,  and  the  numbering 
on  the  limb  accords  with  the  real  measurement.  The  sex- 
tant, which  measures  angles  to  120°  on  a  limb  which  is  actu- 
ally '/«  Part  of  a  circumference  (60°),  has  to  a  large  extent 
taken  the  place  of  the  Q.  for  nautical  purposes.  (For  the 
construction  of  these  instruments  see  SEXTANT.) 

Quadra'tus,  a  bp.  of  Athens,  author  of  an  Apology  pre- 
sented to  the  emp.  Hadrian  about  130  A.  D.  It  is  now  no 
longer  extant,  though  a  MS.  copy  of  it  was  in  existence  in 
the  7th  century. 

Quadrum'ana,  Fossil.  Remains  of  Quadrumana  or 
monkeys  are  rare  in  fossiliferqus  deposits.  Nevertheless, 
their  remains  have  been  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  zones  to  which  existing  species  are 
now  confined.  The  first  quadrumanous  fossils  known  were 
discovered  in  1836  in  India,  and  the  species  were  allied  to 
living  monkeys,  one  of  them  closely  resembling  the  orang. 
Early  in  the  following  yr.  M.  Lartet  announced  to  the  Fr. 
Acad.  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  monkey  in  the  S.  of  Fr. 
These  remains  are  apparently  allied  to  the  gibbons.  In  Gr., 
near  Athens,  and  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Pentelicus,  many  bones 
of  a  fossil  monkey  have  been  found.  The  bone-caves  of 
Brazil  have  yielded  several  species  closely  allied  to  existing 
S.  Amer.  forms.  The  most  interesting  forms  yet  known 
are  from  Wyo.,  where  their  remains  occur  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  only  known  N.  Amer.  monkey  of  any  later 
formation  than  that  above  mentioned  is  Laopithecm  robustus 
from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Neb. 
Qiiagga.  See  ZEBRA. 
Quahaug.  See  CLAM. 

Quail  (family  Tetraonidse,  sub-family  Ortyginas).  The 
European  Q.  is  about  7  inches  long,  gen.  color  brown  above, 
yellowish-white  below.  The  males  are  polygamous ;  the 
nest  is  on  the  ground ;  eggs  7  to  12.  This  bird  is  migratory ; 
its  flesh  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  N.  Eng.  Q.,  the  par- 
tridge of  the  S.,  is  strictly  neither  a  Q.  nor  a  partridge,  but 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  It  is  9  inches  long  ;  upper 
part  of  the  body  reddish-brown,  variously  striped  ;  bluish 
white  below,  striped  and  barred  with  reddish-brown ;  its 
nest  is  on  the  ground ;  eggs  12  to  18 ;  food,  grains,  seeds, 
and  berries ;  they  live  in  coveys  of  a  dozen  or  more.  Its 
flesh  is  delicious. 

Qua'kers,  or  Friends,  called  by  themselves  The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  See  FRIENDS. 

Quak'ing  -  Grass,  a  genus  (firiza)  of  ornamental 
grasses.  B.  maxima  and  media,  from  Europe,  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  the  latter  is  partly  naturalized  here. 
In  Europe  it  is  considered  a  good  pasture-grass  for  poor 
mt.-lands. 

Quan'tity  [Lat.  guantitas],  in  math.,  anything  that  can 
be  measured— i.  e.,  whose  numerical  value  can  be  found 
in  terms  something  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit  of 
measure. 

Quantity,  as  a  term  in  prosody,  is  the  length  of  syllables 
as  employed  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  versification.  It  is  not  adapted 
as  a  basis  for  verse  in  a  lang.  like  Eng.,  where  it  would  be 
overpowered  by  the  strong  accents,  yet  a  careful  poet  can 
make  efficient  use  of  it,  while  many  bad  lines  are  due  to  its 
neglect. 

Quarantine,  kwor  -  an  -  teen'  [It.  quarantina,  "forty 
days"].  The  word  is  designed  to  express  the  measures  of 
isolation  imposed  upon  persons  or  things  susceptible,  on 
account  of  their  nature  or  from  contact  with  contaminated 
persons  or  things,  of  transmitting  an  epidemic  or  contagious 
affection  of  exotic  origin. 

History. — For  our  purpose  it  is  most  desirable  to  study 
this  under  3  divisions  of  time.  The  first,  comprising  all  the 
Middle  Ages,  may  be  styled  the  period  of  leprosy;  the 
second,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century  to  end 
with  the  early  part  of  the  present,  the  period  of  Q.  against 
plague;  the  third,  wholly  modern,  corresponding  to  the 
sanitary  measures  employed  against  yellow  fever  and  cholera. 
First  Period.— Leprosy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  dis- 
eases, and  still  exists  as  an  endemic  over  vast  regions  of 
Asia  and  Afr.  The  isolation  of  lepers  was  an  early  law  of 
societies ;  prescribed  by  Moses,  it  is  still  adhered  to  in  the 
East.  The  most  primitive  method  was  to  drive  those  af- 
fected with  leprosy  out  from  among  the  pop.,  and  they  set- 
tled either  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  in  huts  by  the  trav- 
elled waysides.  Gradually,  establishments  were  built  to 
receive  them,  usually  at  certain  distances  from  the  cities. 
Ultimately,  the  sequestration  was  sought  to  be  more  ef- 
fectual by  subtracting  them  wholly  from  the  pop.,  and 
concentrating  them  on  the  island  of  Samos,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Archipelago. 

Second  Period.— At  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  1348-50 
the  regime  of  Q.  against  pestilential  affections  was  fully  in- 
augurated. In  looking  over  the  regulations  which  existed 
in  many  of  the  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  see  that  they  were  tho.se  adopted  with  regard  to  leprosy, 
save  that  the  definitive  isolation  of  the  one  was  changed 
to  the  temporary  sequestration  of  the  other.  Soon  it  was 
noticed  that  vessels  and  passengers  coming  from  the  E., 
though  not  attacked  themselves,  brought  with  them  the 
morbid  germ.  Venice  was  then  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  world ;  her  port,  more  than  any  other,  was  subject 
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not  only  to  the  black  plague,  but  especially  the  Egyptian. 
Induced  by  their  frequent  appearance,  she  proscribed  the 
sale  and  destroyed  the  effects  of  those  who  had  died.    She 
created  a  health  bureau,  and  finally  a  lazaretto,  which  sub- 
sequently formed  the  models  for  all  other  ports.    For  the 
Jkrtt  time  med.  men  interested  themselves  in  the  question, 
.  How  far  contagion  was  concerned  in  the  transmission  of 
the  plague?"    About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the 
celebrated  work  of  Fracastorius  appeared.    It  is  the  first 
work  which  speaks  of  contagion  as  now  understood.    Masa- 
ria  showed  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  persons  who  during 
an  epidemic  had  remained  shut  up  in  their  chateaux  or 
in  monasteries.    He  limited  the  ravages  in  isolating  the 
sick  outside  the  city.    The  success  which  followed  this  ad- 
vice made  his  work  an  article  of  faith,  and  it  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  similar  establishments  in  all  the 
Mediterranean  ports.    From  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Europe  found  herself  relative  to  the  plague  in  analo- 
gous conditions  to  those  in  which  we  are  relative  to  cholera. 
The  disease  had  reached  its  maximum  of  diffusion  through 
the  civilized  world,  and  was  especially  terrible  in  all  the 
large  capitals.    Sanitary  police  were  established  in  nearly 
all  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
sequestration  of  those  stricken.    The  spirit  of  isolation  was 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  without  doubt  the  scourge 
was  intensified,  by  compelling  the  inhabs.  to  remain  in 
the  infected  dists.,  and  often  by  the  inadequate  supply  of 
food  to  those  so  restricted.    The  18th  century  was  marked 
bv  the  more  decided  use  of  lazarettoes.    The  effect  was 
soon  observed :  the  disease  declined  from  the  interior  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  maritime 
ports      The  regulations  assumed  a  more  explicit  and  in 
some'sense  rational  form,  though  the  penalties  were  very 
severe  and  enforced  with  intense  rigor.    During  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  the  doctrine  of  Q.  was  affirmed 
with  renewed  energy,  and  the  privileges  accorded  were  if 
possible  more  decided ;  gradually  a  more  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  facts  induced  a  more  eclectic  tendency,  preserving 
that  which  was  useful,  and  rejecting  that  which  was  exag- 
gerated    We  notice,  too,  in  European  govts.  the  first  steps 
taken  to  stifle  pestilential  maladies  in  their  place  of  origin. 
The  development  of  this  idea  resulted  in  the  call  of  an  inter- 
national cong.  to  consult  upon  the  principles  to  be  laid  down 
in  order  to  prevent  their  widespread  diffusion     An  addi- 
tional interest  arises  in  the  study  of  this  subject  from  the 
modification  of  the  list  of  diseases  to  which  restrictive  meas- 
ures should  be  applied.    Up  to  the  commencement  of  this 
century  no  other  disease  than  the  plague  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  Q.    From  1821,  however,  the  interest  in  this 
disease T  gradually  subsided,  to  be  replaced  in  a  far  greater 
degree  by  the  questions  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera. 

Prophylactic  Value— On  looking  closer  at  the  school  op- 
posing all  sequestration  it  will  be  found  that  its  opinions  are 
Eased  on  the  surroundings  and  climate  of  their  particular 
localities-vfhere,  from  the  nature  of  their  position  to  neigh- 
boring countries,  no  restrictive  measures  could  be  applied 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  countries  situate  in  lats..  where  the 
exotic  pestilences,  all  of  which  find  their  endemic  dwelling 
in  the  torrid  zone  can,  with  the  exception  of  cholera,  fin 
but  a  short  season  when  temperature  and  hygrometric  con- 
ditions favor  their  development.  Such  persons,  studying 
a  one  from  their  own  standpoint,  attempt  to  apply  gen 
principles  for  all  localities.  Q.  are  not  essentuit  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  nor  to  the  localities 
in  the  torrid  where  climate  and  temperature  readily  make 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  endemic  .  w™lnaWp  «n 

Value  of  Sequestration.-Seduestrsitionis  only  valuable  m 
localities  where  a  gen.  supervision  of  the  means  by  which 
disease  may  be  brought  is  easily  made,  and  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  natural  zone  from  suspected  dists.  Such  are 
localities  on  islands  or  ^  cities  where  the  entrance  of  the 
disease  would  be  almost  wholly  by  sea.  On  the  other  hana, 
where  topographical  conditions  are  less  favorable  this  isc 
lation  from  contagious  diseases  is  almost  ^P^siDie. 

The  Quarantine  of  Xew  York  was  originally  established ^to 
guard  against  the  importation  by  shipping  of  yel low  fever 
or  any  other  infectious  distemper  m  1,84.  The  abases 
against  which  it  now  applies  are  "yellow  fe ver^ chol 
tophus  or  ship  fever,  and  small-pox  and  any  new  d  sease 
not  now  knowii,  of  a  contagious,  infectious,  or  pestikntial 
nature."  All  vessels  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  during 
the  entire  yr.,and  all  vessels  from  anyplace  inAmei  in 
that  ordinary  range  from  which i  they .pass  b.  of  Cape  HeiUo 
pen,  arriving  between  the  first  day  of  Apr  and  ™™»y»g 
of  Nov.,  and  all  vessels  on  board  of  which  any  peison  snail 
have  been  sick  of  quarantinab  e  disease  are >  subject  to  the 
visitation,  inspection,  and  decision  of  ^."^A  nnSeed 
the  port.  After  inspection  they  are  permitted  to  Proceej 
without  detention  if  free  from  contagious  disc ases  t o  tne 
public  health.  [From  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Umv.  Cyc.,  oy 


simultaneously.  Wooden  wedges  are  also  sometimes  used  : 
these  are  subsequently  wet,  and  by  their  expansion,  which 
develops  almost  irresistible  force,  the  rock  is  split.  Blocks 
of  granite  of  immense  size  are  sometimes  thus  detached. 
Quartz.  See  GEOLOGY,  CHEMICAL,  and  SILICA. 
Quassia,  kwosh'e-a,  in  med.,  the  wood  of  certain  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Simarubace®.  All  the  species  are 
noted  for  the  intense  bitterness  of  their  wood,  and  until 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century  Q.-wood  was  obtain.  .1 
from  Q.  amara,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  native  in  Panama. 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  N.  Brazil.  But  the  wood  of  Sima- 
ruba  excelsa  being  found  to  have  the  same  properties,  and 
being  a  tree  of  much  greater  size,  the  Q.  of  commerce  is 
now  almost  wholly  obtained  from  this  source.  S.  excelsa  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean  Islands,  where  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  bitter  ash.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  most 
intense  bitter  taste.  The  bitterness  depends  upon  a  neutral 
crystallizable  principle  called  yua&ine.  Commercial  Q.- 
wood  consists  of  pieces  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
tree.  For  use  by  the  druggist  it  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
raspings  or  turnings.  Q.,  like  other  pure  vegetable  bitters, 
tends  in  small  quantity  to  excite  appetite  and  promote  di- 
gestion. In  large  dose  it  nauseates.  Cups  turned  out  of  the 
solid  wood  are  sometimes  employed  to  prepare  a  weak  infu- 
sion by  simply  allowing  cold  water  to  stand  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  them.  The  water  speedily  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  bitter  principle,  and  may  then  be  drunk. 

Ouater'nious  [Lat.  quaternio,  "  a  set  of  four    J 
calculus  of  Q.  is  an  algebra  of  4  units,  invented  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Andrews  prof,  of  astron. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin  and  royal  astron.  of  Ire.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  and  investigating  the  relations  of  Space, 
directional  as  well  as  quantitative.    The  4  units,  in  the  com- 
mon presentation  of  the  subject,  are  the  unit  of  number 
and  3  unit-lengths,  denoted  by  i  J,  k  taken  in  mutually  per- 
pendicular directions,  are  corresponding  to  the  3  dimensions 
of  extension  ;  but  any  4  independent  functions  of  these 
units  may  be  substituted  for  them. 
Ouatrefages  de  Breaii.    See  APPENDIX. 
Quebec',  province  of,  formerly  Lower  Canada, 
or  Canada  Kast,  pro  v.  of  Dominion  of  Canada.    Area, 
193,355  sq.  m.    It  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  valley  of  tl 
Lawrence,  extends  indefinitely  northward  toward  Hudsons 
Bay,  is  bounded  E.  by  Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  I 
rence  S  E  by  N  B.,  Me.,  and  N.  H.,  S.  for  a  short  extent 
rence,  b.  a.  DV  "j^J  g  w   fe    the  of  Ont.,  from 

which  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  by  the  navigable 
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Champaign  of  Canada)  on  either  side  of  the  St. 

L  bv  a  range  of  mts.—  the  Laurentides  on  the  N.  and 
hi  NotreDame  range  on  the  S.  The  former  are  connected 
by  transverse  spurs  with  the  Adirondac  system  ;  the  latte 

BEs*B  SHAM  jSSaassiisi 

iiter  and  warm  in  summer.  «<*Pt  on  >»"r  Stja  wrence. 


areF1?!  at  Stewards,  Esse, :  Eng    to  1592 
ed.  at  Christ's  Coll    Cambridge  ;  stud  ed  la*  at  Lm 


1641;  appointed  chronologist  to  the  city  ot  ixrau [^  **£> 
the  royal  cause  in  the  great  rebellion,  joining  <*artesLat 
Ox.,  and  suffered  sequestration  of  his  P^rtk  JR$fo£n£ 
Sept   8   1644.    Wrote  Divine  Emblems,  The  EM* 
Meditations,  and  The  Loyal  Convert.  novation  made 

Ouar'ry  [Old Fr. quarre,  "  square  "],  an  excayationi 
for  procuring  building-stone-sandstone    gi-amtemar^, 
etc.    Q.  are  more  generally  open  to  the  daj , Dm .are 
times  completely  subterranean     The  ordinary  procea 
quarrying  are  so  simple  and  so  frequently  seen  that  tt 
not  demand  detailed  description     As  the  stone  is  u-.ua> 
required  to  be  of  symmetrical  form,  it  is  gene ^iiyP"  lghal. 
in  large  quadrangular  blocks,  a  se;  es  01  .  n 

^.S^S^^Silf^SSfS^  a?e  driven 
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is  a  R.  Cath.  inst.  ft™.P«;sible  Dominion  returns 

Industry  and  Comn ^«.-The  ac c^*1^  ^  ^tvieeo.  the 
upon  these  subjects  do  not  f  ul  >  d'^"™"  trade  of  Q.  is 
s&tistics  of  Jthe  various  prov^  f  But  toe  tra^  ^  V 

iroducts,  fish 
es,  shipping, 


sasc 

enormous.   The  exports 


^^^^•^^sr^^S^ffi 

(heguU  annnver  of  St  Lawrence  ^nd  Bailed  asw  upas 
where  Montreal  nowj stands,    in  i  nent  settlement 
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Quebec  was  taken  by  the  Eng.,  but  in  1632  was  restored  by 
treaty  to  the  Fr.  Montreal  was  settled  in  1643.  From  1640 
to  1701  the  Fr.  colonists  were  engaged  in  bloody  warfare 
with  the  Iroquois.  The  frequent  wars  between  G.  Brit,  ana 
Fr.  during  this  period  extended  to  the  colonies.  In  l(->9 
Quebec  was  taken  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  in  1760  Canada  was 
surrendered  to  the  Brit.— a  surrender  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  The  people  were  kept  under  military 
rule,  which  caused  the  greatest  discontent,  but  in  1774  the 
"  Quebec  act "  established  the  civil  law  and  granted  religious 
freedom  to  the  K.  Oaths.  In  1791,  owing  to  jealousies  be- 
tween the  Eng.  and  Fr.  speaking  colonists,  the  prov.  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  representative 
govts.  were  established.  But  the  mutual  jealousies  caused 
by  differences  of  race  and  religion  still  existed,  and  in  1837- 
39  numbers  of  the  Catholic  party  joined  with  the  republi- 
cans of  Upper  Canada  in  insurrection.  The  union  was  ac- 
complished in  1841,  and  Lower  Canada  took  the  name  of 
Canada  East,  but  the  local  govt.  was  abolished,  and  in  1858 
Queen  Victoria  named  Ottawa  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
govt.  Great  discontent  prevailed  in  Canada  East,  and  this 
discontent  led  to  the  division  (in  1867)  of  the  prov.  of  Q. 
from  that  of  Ont,  and  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  govt. 
Pop.  1,359,027.  Cap.  Quebec ;  pop.  62,446.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  CHARLES  W.  GREENE,  M.  D.] 

Quebec,  city  and  important  K.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  was  founded 
July  3,  1608,  by  Samuel  de  Champlain.  The  city  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  St.  Charles.  Mean  temperature  of  the  yr.,  39°.  The  city 
is  very  picturesquely  situated  between  the  2  rivers,  at  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  a  narrow  but  elevated  table-land,  which 
for  about  8  m.  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Cape  Rouge.  Cape  Diamond,  the  E.  end  of  this  promontory, 
is  333  ft.  aoqve  the  level  o_f  the  river,  to  which  it  presents  a 
nearly  precipitous  face ;  it  slopes  more  gradually  toward 
the  little  river  St.  Charles.  Opposite  Cape  Diamond  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  contracted,  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Charles  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  basin,  forming  a  capa- 
cious and  excellent  harbor.  Q.  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  town.  The  upper,  which  occupies  the  highest  part  of 
the  promontory,  is  surrounded  by  high  and  massive  walls. 
The  lower,  the  seat  of  wholesale  commerce  and  shipping,  is 
built  around  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  reclaimed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  construction 
of  wharves. 

Q.  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  Gibraltar  of  Fr.  power 
in  Amer.,  until  its  capitulation  by  Chevalier  de  Ramsay  to 
Brig.-Gen.  Townsend,  on  Sept.  18,  1759.  The  fortress  has 
played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  military  annals  of  N.  Amer., 
both  under  its  Fr.  and  Eng.  masters.  The  citadel,  which 
occupies  about  40  acres  on  the  loftiest  plateau  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  its  outlying  fortifications  were  originally 
designed  by  Vauban,  and  several  military  strategists  added 
much  to  them  subsequently.  The  modern  citadel  and  its 
surrounding  walls,  etc.  are  chiefly  due  to  the  imperial  govt. 
of  Britain.  Q.  is  one  of  the  few  walled  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  N. 
Amer.  It  is  famous  for  the  number  of  sieges  it  under- 
went, and  more  especially  for  saving  Canada  to  Brit,  rule 
in  1775. 

Q.,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  by  its  univ.,  old  foundations, 
religious  as  well  as  educational,  deserves  notice.  The  Laval 
Univ.,  founded  in  1854,  is  a  seat  of  learning  and  education  of 
which  the  whole  prov.  feels  proud.  The  Ursuline  convent 
was  founded  in  1641,  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  1639,  the  General 
Hospital  in  1690,  the  Jesuits'  Coll.  in  1635 ;  the  Morrin  Coll. 
was  opened  Nov.  6, 1862 :  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
was  founded  in  1824 ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  educa- 
tional or  religious  insts.  of  a  later  date.  A  number  of  man- 
ufactures have  sprung  up  of  late  yrs.  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  but  the  chief  industry  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury has  been  ship-building.  Pop.  in  1881,  62,446.  {From 
orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  J.  M.  LE  MOINE.] 

Queen's  Metal,  the  trade  name  for  a  sort  of  britannia 
or  pewter  used  for  making  teapots  and  the  like. 

Queeiis'towii,  Ire.,  formerly  Cove,  9  m.  S.  W.  of  Cork 
and  on  N.  side  of  Cork  harbor,  a  seaport-town.  About  60 
yrs.  ago  Cove  was  a  mere  v. ;  its  rapid  increase  has  pro- 
ceeded principally  from  its  convenient  situation  for  the 
shipping  in  Cork  harbor.  Pop.  10,039 

Quercitron  Bark,  or  Quercitron  Ttnctorla,  a 
valuable  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  Onerous  nigra  contain- 
ing a  ye  low  crystallizable  principle  called  quercitrin,  scarce- 
ly soluble  in  water,  but  readily  solved  by  weak  alkalies  It 
yields  a  very  durable  yellow,  much  used  in  calico-printing 

Queretaro,  ka-ra'tah-ro,  one  of  the  smallest  states  of 
the  Mex.  confederation,  between  the  states  of  Mexico,  Yera 
^Z'*|a£nLu'rp  J  otosl<  and-  Guanajuato  ;  area,  3207  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  203,290.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  plateau,  the  soil 
fertile ;  maize  and  cotton,  beside  all  kinds  of  European 
grain  and  fruit,  are  produced  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
are  mined  and  some  cotton  manufactures  are  carried  on 

Queretaro,  town  of  Mex.,  cap.  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  surrounded 
by  forest-clad  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  6365  ft.  It  is  well 
built,  contains  several  richly  decorated  chs.,  and  has  a  fine 
aqueduct.  Its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods 

II  Pm£i«m£0rta?t-    In/s  cotton-spinning  mills  3000  Hands 
employed.    Its  wood-carvings  are  noted.    Pop  34  383 

Quern  [A  -S   cweorn],  the  old-fashioned  hand-mill  for 

fn  «,dlI!P  £*%*  m  use  ln  Asia  at  the  Present  day,  as  well  M 
in  the  Hebrides,  in  Ire.,  and  in  various  remote  places 

Qnesada.    See  XIMENES  DE  OUESADA. 

Quesnay,  ka-na'  (FRA^OIS),  b.  at  Merey,  dept.  of  Seine- 

4l  1694'  studied  med-  at  Paris,  and  was 
Louis  XV.    D.  at  Versailles  Dec  16 


ti  .-.1,1      .1  ui  punucai  economy. 

Quesnel,  ka-nel'  (PASQUIER),  b.  at  Paris  July  14,  1634 ; 


studied  theol.  at  the  Sorbonne ;  entered  in  1657  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory ;  became  director  of  the  Paris 
house  of  the  order  in  1662  ;  commenced  in  1671  the  publica- 
tion of  Reflexions  morales  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament ;  left  the 
congregation  in  1681 ;  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  joined 
Arnauld.  His  Reflexions  was  at  first  considered  harmless 
by  the  R.  Cath.  authorities,  but  soon  it  was  discovered  that 
it  really  contained  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
it  was  condemned  by  the  pope  1708.  He  fled  to  Amsterdam. 
D.  Dec.  2,  1719. 

Quetelet,  ket-la'  (LAMBERT  ADOI.PHE  JACQUES),  b.  at 
Ghent  Feb.  22.  1796,  was  appointed  prof,  of  math,  in  1814 
in  his  native  city  and  in  Brussels  in  1819 ;  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  observatory  of  that  city  in  1826,  and  was  its 
director  to  his  death,  Feb.  17,  1874.  His  writings  on  phys. 
science  have  procured  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Quetz'alcoatl  [Aztec,  "  feathered  serpent  "],  a  myth- 
ical personage  of  great  fame  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
ancient  Mex.  According  to  the  legends,  Q.  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  near  the  mouth  of  Panuco  River, 
dressed  in  a  long  white  robe,  adorned  with  feathers,  ac- 
companied bv  many  followers,  and  assumed  the  religious 
and  political  leadership  of  the  Huaxtecos,  whom  he  guided 
first  to  the  valley  of  Tula,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Cholula, 
where  they  erected  the  famous  pyramid  still  existing  there, 
and  then  disappeared  to  the  S.  W.  to  Huehue  -  Tollan  or 
"  ancient  Tula,"  promising  to  return  at  a  future  day.  When 
Cortes  appeared  on  the  coast  in  the  same  quarter  in  1519,  it 
is  alleged  that  he  was  regarded  by  Montezuma  and  the 
Aztecs  generally  as  Q.,  and  that  this  belief  was  the  cause  of 
their  non-resistance  to  the  strangers  on  their  first  advance 
to  the  Aztec  cap. 

Queve'do  y  Vllle'gas,  de  (FRANCISCO  GOMEZ),  b.  at 
Madrid,  Sp.,  Sept.  26,  1580,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Alcala  de 
Henares ;  went  to  Naples  in  consequence  of  a  duel ;  rose 
there  to  high  civil  and  diplomatic  posts  ;  was  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  Bedmar  at  Venice  (1618), 
after  which  he  returned  to  Sp. ;  suffered  two  imprisonments 
for  political  causes ;  wrote  several  religious  treatises  and 
many  satirical  works  in  prose  and  verse,  and  edited  the 
poems  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  (1631).  D.  Sept.  8,  1645.  Q.  is 
the  most  prominent  name  in  the  Sp.  satirical  lit.  Wrote 
Hist,  of  the  Great  Sharper,  Paul  of  Segovia,  The  Letters  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Forceps,  and  the  Visions. 

Qulcliua  (Qulcliu,  Qqulclihua,  or  Quito)  Ind- 
ians, one  of  the  great  Peruvian  castes  or  races  of  the  ojd 
civilization.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  to  the  cap.  of  which  country, 
Quito,  they  give  the  name.  Their  lang.  is  very  harsh. 

Quicksilver.    See  MERCURY. 

Qul'etlsm,  a  peculiar  movement  within  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.,  originating  from  the  devotional  work  of  the  Sp.  priest 
Molino,  Gmda  Spirituale  (1675),  and  found  its  most  conspic- 
uous spokesman  in  Fenelon.  Q.  consists  in  concentration 
of  the  soul  in  quiet  prayer  and  contemplation.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment, not  a  doctrine.  It  founded  no  sect,  though  it  met 
with  much  sympathy  outside  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  especially 
among  the  Pietists. 

Quills,  the  shafts  of  the  large  wing-feathers  of  birds. 
They  are  obtained  chiefly  from  geese,  but  also  from  swans, 
turkeys,  and  other  birds.  Crow-Q.  are  valuable  in  some 
kinds  of  drawing.  The  so  called  Q.  (spines)  of  the  European, 
porcupine  have  considerable  commercial  value. 

Qu  i  ii  (JAMES),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Feb.  24,  1693,  was  ed.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Dublin  ;  studied  law  in  Lond.,  but  soon  devoted 
himself  to  the  stage,  and  was  considered  the  head  of  his 
profession  prior  to  the  rise  of  Garrick.  He  retired  from  the 
stage  1748.  D.  at  Bath  Jan.  21,  1766. 

Quln'by  (ISAAC  F.),  b.  in  N.  J.  about  1823,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1843  ;  served  2  yrs.  as  assistant  prof,  of  math,  and  of  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philos.  at  W.  Pt. ;  in  the  war  against 
Mex.,  and  on  duty  with  his  regiment  and  as  acting  assistant 
adjutant-gen,  until  Mar.  1852,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  chair  of  math,  and  of  natural  and  experimental  philos. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Rochester.  On  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he 
was  appointed  col.  of  the  13th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  which  he 
led  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  resigning  in  Aug.  to  re- 
sume his  professorship  at  Rochester.  In  Mar.  1862  he  was 
appointed  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  served  in  the 
S.  W.,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills  and  in 
the  assault  of  Vicksburg,  May  1863,  but  ill-health  again  com- 
pelled him  to  resign,  Dec.  1863,  and  return  to  his  former 
duties  at  the  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

Quince  [Fr.  coing},  the  fruit  of  Cydonia  mdgaris,  the  Q.- 
bush,  a  shrub  originally  from  the  Levant,  belonging  to  the 
Rosacese,  related  to  the  pear,  but  many-seeded,  and  the 
seeds  mucilaginous.  Its  fragrant  fruit  is  valued  for  making 
conserves  and  marmalades.  The  Japan  Q,  ( Cydonia  Jajmiica) 
js  an  ornamental  shrub  with  profuse  and  beautiful  blossoms ; 
its  fruit  hard  and  austere. 

Quln'cy,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  cen- 
tre, cap.  of  Adams  co.,  111.,  on  E.  bank  of  the  Miss.,  163  m. 
above  St.  Louis  and  263  m.  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  upon  a  lime- 
stone bluff  125  ft.  above  the  river ;  has  5  parks,  a  fine  fair- 
ground, a  med.  coll.,  2  hospitals,  3  asylums,  a  good  city 
library,  and  extensive  manufactures.  Q.  was  settled  1822, 
and  became  a  city  ia39.  Pop.  1880,  27,268 ;  1883,  about  36.000. 

Qulncy,  seaport  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  8  m. 
S.  of  Boston,  was  formerly  a  part  of  Braintree,  but  in  1792 
was  set  off  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Quincy.  The 
first  railway  in  the  U.  S.  was  built  here  in  1827  for  moving 
granite,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  horses.  Q.  has  a  U.  S.  and 
a  State  home  for  infirm  sailors,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  John 
Adams  and  his  son  John  Quincy  Adams.  Granite  is  the  chief 
production.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  7442  ;  1880,  10,570. 

Quincy,  on  R.  R..  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  about  55  m.  S.  W. 
of  Lansing.  Pop.  1870,  1092  ;  1880,  1120. 

Quincy  (EDMUND),  b.  at  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Mass., 
Oct.  24,  1081,  grad.  at  Harvard  1699 ;  became  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  1718 ;  was  long  a  member  of  the  house  of 
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reps,  and  of  the  council  ;  was  lieut.-col.  of  a  militia  re^i 
nient,  and  went  to  En?.  1737  as  agent  of  Mass,  in  the  con- 
troversy  with  N.  H.  upon  the  boundary  question  He  was 
ancestor  of  noted  Mass,  statesmen.  D~.  Feb  &  1733 

Quim-y  (  EI»H-M>).  sou  of  Pres.  Josiah,  b.  at  Boston  Feb 
1,  1808,  grad.  at  Harvard  1827  ;  was  prominent  as  sec  of  the 
Amer.  and  the  Mass,  anti-slavery  societies  ;  contributed  to 
azines  ;  wrote  Wensley,  a  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy  and  ed- 
the Seeches  of  Jogiah  Quincy.    D.  May  17,  1877 


mag 
ited 


patriot ;  hence  the  term  "  Junior  "  was  applied  to  the  son 
to  distinguish  them.  He  had  already  obtained  prominence 
as  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty  when  called  upon,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Adams,  to  defend  the  soldiers  im- 
plicated in  the  Boston  Massacre.  Although  successful  in 
securing  the  acquittal  of  their  clients,  popular  feeling  ran 
so  high  that  they  incurred  much  odium  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  defence.  In  1774  he  went  to  Eng.,  where  he 
was  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
wrote  Observations  on  the  Port  Sill.  He  embarked  for  home 
Mar.  16,  1775.  D.  Apr.  26,  1775. 

Qulncy  (JOSIAH),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Bos- 
ton Feb.  4,  1772,  grad.  at  Harvard  1790 ;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1793 ;  member  of  the  State  sen- 
ate 1804  ;  M.  C.  1805-13 ;  opposed  the  embargo  law  and  the 
war  with  G.  Brit.  ;  again  State  senator  1813-21  :  member  of 
State  legislature  1821-23,  and  speaker  of  that  body  during 
his  last  term  ;  appointed  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in 
1822,  but  resigned  the  following  yr.,  having  been  elected 
mayor  of  Boston  ;  continued  in  office  until  1829,  during 
which  time  many  public  improvements  were  inaugurated 
and  completed  under  his  auspices :  in  Jan.  1829  was  elected 
pres.  of  Harvard  Univ.,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  that 
mst.  until  Aug.  1845.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of  Harvard  Univ.;  a 
Hint,  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  of  which  he  was  pres.  1820-30 ; 
the  Municipal  Hist,  of  Boston  ;  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Memoir  of  his  father.  D.  July  1/1864. 

Qulucy  (JosiAHi,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Boston  Jan. 
17, 1802,  grad.  at  Harvard  1821 ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Boston  : 
was  a  member  of  the  city  council  1833-37,  pres.  of  that  body 
1834-37,  pres.  of  the  Mass,  senate  1842,  mayor  of  Boston  1845, 
and  for  many  yrs.  treas.  of  the  Western  K.  R.  and  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  During  his  mayoralty  the  Cochituate 
water  was  introduced  into  Boston,  and  he  originated  vari- 
ous other  public  improvements.  D.  Nov.  2,  1882. 

Quliicy  College  and  Seminary,  Quincy,  111.,  a 
Meth.  inst.,  established  in  1856.  The  2  depts.  of  instruction, 
with  a  graduating  course  of  3  yrs.  each,  are  open  to  women 
as  well  as  to  men,  but  the  sem.  course  is  designed  more  es- 
pecially for  women  and  the  coll.  for  men. 

Quiiiet,  ke-na'  (EDGAR),  b.  at  Bourg,  dept.  of  Am,  FT., 
Feb.  17,  1803 :  studied  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Heidell>erg ;  re- 
sided in  the  Morea  1828-30;  was  appointed  prof,  of  foreign 
lit.  at  Lyons  in  1839,  and  at  the  College  de  France  in  1842, 
but  was  dismissed  in  1846,  because  his  opposition  to  the 
political  and  religious  reaction  of  the  age  assumed  too  di- 
rect a  form  in  his  lectures  ;  travelled  in  Sp.  ;  fought  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  chair  as  prof. ; 
was  banished  in  1852 ;  lived  in  Hoi.  and  Switz.,  and  did  not 
return  to  Fr.  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  D.  at  Paris 
Mar.  27.  1875.  Wrote  Allemagne  et.  Italie,  Le  Christianbate  et 
la  Revolution  franfaise.  La  Revolution,  De  la  Grece  moderne  et 
de  sef  Rapiwr'ts  avec  fAntiquite,  etc. 

Quinine,  kwe-nln'  [Fr.  from  guina,  "  Peruvian  bark  "], 
the  most  important  medicinal  ingredient  of  Peruvian  bark. 
To  obtain  it,  it  is  first  extracted  from  the  bark  as  a  sulphate 
by  means  of  quite  a  complex  process.  By  treating  this  salt 
with  the  solution  of  an  alkali,  the  Q.  is  precipitated,  and  is 
then  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  reobtained  by 
slow  evaporation.  As  usually  prepared,  it  is  amorphous, 
but  with  care  it  can  be  obtained  in  silky  crystals.  Q.  is  an 
alkaloid  with  strong  basic  properties,  and  forms  with  acids 
crystallizable  salts.  It  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste  ;  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  and  moderately  in  ether.  Solutions  of  the  alka- 
loid or  its  salts,  treated  first  with  chlorine  water  and  then 
ammonia,  strike  a  brilliant  green  color.  This  test  is  very 
delicate,  and  distinguishes  Q.  from  all  other  vegetabte  alka- 
lies except  quinidia.  Q.  is  used  in  med.  principally  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate.  Q.  salts  are  locally  irri- 
tant, and  internally  in  small  dose  are  stomachic  ;  in  large, 
powerfully  disturbing  to  the  nervous  system,  while  also 
tending  to  nauseate  and  vomit.  In  medicinal  doses  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  "  cinchonism  "  are  headache 
and  deafness,  with  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  muscular 
debility,  some  reduction  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse  and  of  the  body-heat.  In  poisonous  dose  the  individ- 
ual may  become  completely  blind,  deaf,  and  paralyzed,  but 
death  is  rare. 

Qulu'lsext  Council  [Lat.  quinqtie,  "five."  sexfvs, 
"sixth"],  the  Oriental  Oh.  council  which  was  convened  in 
698  A.  D.  to  supplement  the  acts  of  the  5th  and  6th  oecumen- 
ical councils.  It  was  convened  by  Justinian  II.,  and  gave 
102  stringent  canons  on  clerical  discipline. 

<l  u  i  M  it*'  \  1 11  m.    See  QUIXISEXT  COCNCII.. 

Quiuuesec,  on  R.  R.,  Menominee  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  not 
given  in  census  of  1880. 

Quinsy,  kwin'ze,  acute  suppurative  tonsilitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsil,  terminating  in  abscess.  It  attacks 
adults,  less  often  children.  One  attack  usually  leaves  sub- 
acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  tonsil,  which  predisposes  the 
person  to  repeated  attacks  in  subsequent  seasons.  Q.  is 
most  often  unilateral,  less  frequently  attacking  the  two 
tonsils  successively,  and  rarely  coincident  upon  both  sides. 
In  from  5  to  8  days  the  suppurated  tonsil  bursts,  all  the 
symptoms  vanish,  and  recovery  is  speedy.  Ice  in  the 
mouth,  cold  gargles  or  spray,  astringent  gargles  or  appli- 
cations, as  of  alum  or  tannin,  saline  cathartics,  arterial 


sedatives,  and  quinine  boldly  administered  mav  abort  it 
~\raLdeVe  ?Pe3'  the,  Cation  of  steam,  warm  anodyne 
gargles,  soothing  poultices  or  fomentations  externally,  an,.. 
(hues  to  secure  rest,  tonics  and  diet  to  sustain  the  strength 

o?trSf  VtaCUatI°n  Of  pus  wlth  the  knife-  are  '»««•'  essentials 

A.,i.?J  ?V  E.  DARWIN  HTUSON.  JR. 

MQll.l"t,J^I-ONZ')   HA!£>«  D-  D..  b.  at  Barnstead.  N.   H.. 
r.  ,22   1828   grad.  at  Dartmouth  1846,  at  Andover  Theo- 

fl^M  ™m-  I!**  :  AH,"  Pa1tor  of  the  Mather  cb-  at  Koxburv 
UB8-4&  member  of  Mass,  board  of  education  1855-61,  chap- 
lain of  the  2d  Mass.  Volunteers  1861-04,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  Isorth  Con*!.  Ch.,  New  Bedford,  1864-75;  member  of 
N.  H.  House  of  Representatives,  1881-83.  Author  of  Army 
Notes  and  A  Ihst.  of  the  Second  Mass.  Regiment ;  is  one  of  the 
eds.  of  the  Conyl.  Quarterly. 

Qulu'tard  (CHABLES  TODD),  M.  D.,  D  D.,  LL  D  b  at 
Stamford,  Oonn.,  Dec.  22,  1824,  grad.  in  med.  at  the  Univ!  of 
New  \ork  1846;  became  a  phys.  to  the  New  York  City  Dis- 
pensary 1847,  prof,  of  physiology  in  the  Memphis  Med  Coll 
1851 ;  contributed  to  med.  periodicals ;  took  orders  in  the 
P.  E.  Ch.  1855 ;  was  successively  rector  of  chs.  at  Memphis 
and  Nashville  :  was  chaplain  in  the  Confed.  army,  and  was 
chosen  bp.  of  Tenn.  1865. 

Qulntll'lan  (MARCUS  FABirsX  b.  at  Oalagurris,  Sp., 
about  35  A.  D.  ;  ed.  at  Rome,  and  gained  there  afterward 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence ;  received 
a  regular  salary  from  the  treas.  fund  established  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  was  loaded  with  the  highest  civil  honors  and 
titles  by  Domitian.  D.  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  In  95 
A.  n.  he  pub.  his  Institntio  Oratona. 

Qulii'tus  Cur'tlus  K  n't  UK,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work  in  10  books  on  Alexander  the  Great,  De  Rebus 
Oeftit  Alej-andri  Magni.  Of  the  author  nothing  is  know  i ; 
some  critics  fix  the  date  of  his  life  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
others  much  later. 

Quiu'tus  Sniyrnre'uB,  or  Quln'tus  Cal'aber,  a 
Gr.  poet  of  uncertain  age,  though  he  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna  and  to  have  flourished  In 
the  5th  century  A.  D.  His  poem  purports  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  or  continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  is  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  the  so  called  "cyclic  poems." 

Quir'iiial,  a  celebrated  hill  at  Rome,  N.  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  connected  with  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal,  was 
so  named  from  its  temple  to  the  god  Quirinus.  In  modern 
times  the  hill  has  been  crowned  by  the  Palazzo  Quirmale, 
which  was  begun  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  continued  under 
Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  by  Fontana,  and  finished  under 
Paul  V.  by  Mademo.  It  has"  often  been  occupied  by  the 
popes  as  a  summer  residence,  and  since  the  annexation  of 
Rome  to  the  kingdom  of  It.  has  been  the  royal  residence. 

Quiri'tes  [early  Lat.  quiris  or  curis,  "a  spear"],  the 
collective  name  of  the  early  Roms.  considered  in  their 
capacity  as  warriors,  and  consequently  as  citizens  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  curies  or  assemblies  of  armed  men.  The  name 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Lat.  spear-bearing 
divinity  Quirinus,  a  synonym  of  Mars.  To  a  late  period  of 
the  empire  the  name  Quirites  enjoyed  precedence  as  a  syn- 
onym of  the  patrician  order  (popnlus  Rotnanus  Qi/iritium), 
and  as  a  title  of  honor  over  the  geographical  name  Romans, 
the  senators  being  called  patres  conscnpli  Quiiites. 

Quit-Claim,  a  word  often  employed  in  deeds  in  which 
the  grantor  or  seller  undertakes  no  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  validity  of  his  own  assumed  right  to  the  property  in 
question,  but  merely  conveys  to  the  grantee  or  buyer  his 
own  interest,  whether  valid  or  the  reverse. 

Qiilt'mau,  Ga.    See  APPENDIX. 

Quit  ma  11  (JOHN  ANTHONY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1799,  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  prof,  at  the 
Mt.  Airy  Coll.,  Pa.,  1819;  practised  law  at  Chillicothe,  O., 
1820-23 ;  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.  ;  was  chancellor  of  the 
superior  court  1828-31  and  1832-34,  member  of  the  State 
legislature  1828-32,  pres.  of  the  senate  1835  and  gov.  pro  tern., 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  1839;  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Tex.  struggle  for  independence,  he  was, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex.,  appointed  brig. -gen. 
of  volunteers ;  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  Apr.  1847 :  was 
distinguished  at  Monterey,  Chapultepec,  and  capture  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  ;  for  his  services  at  Monterey  Cong,  presented 
him  with  a  sword,  and  Gen.  Scott  appointed  him  gov.  of  city 
of  Mexico ;  gov.  of  Miss.  1850 ;  M.  C.  1855-58.  and  chairman 
of  committee  on  military  affairs.  D.  July  17, 1858. 

Quito,  kee'to,  citv,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  and 
of  the  prov.  of  Pichincha,  in  the  dist.  of  Quito,  in  a  valley 
between  2  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  9520  ft  above 
the  sea.  is  built  on  the  declivities  of  several  small  hills  on 
the  E  flank  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha.  Picturesquely  lo- 
cated, it  is  laid  out  with  little  regularity,  most  of  the  streets 


most  or  tne  nouses  are  ui  n  »ui^io    >"»/,  ""-  ."•~       •-. — '. 
built  around  spacious  courtyards  adorned  with  rich  tropical 
plants  and  flowers,  and  often  display  considerable  taste 
decoration.     The  healthful  and  equable  climate  is  justly 
characterized  as  a  perpetual  spring.    The  public  edifices  of 
Q.  are  built  of  stone,  and  comprise  the  palace  of  govt . 
the  archbishopric,  cathedral,  an/ city  hal ,  grouped  around 
the  handsome  Plaza  Mayor.  3  hospitals.  2  asylums  2. 
a  univ..  a  mint,  and  many  churches,  usually  with  com  en. 
attached.    The  public  (formerly  the  Jesuits  )  library  _c. 
tains  20.000  vols.,and  there  are  several  smaller  collections. 
Education  has  of  late  yrs.  been  under  the  contro  of  the 
Jesuits.    A   polytechnic   school   was   established  in  It 
The  only  good  roads  in  the  republic  are  those   leading 
from  O  northward  to  Bogota,  and  southward  to  Guayqui 
Commerce  is  languid,  owing  to  the  difficulty .of  communi- 
cation  with  seaports  by  mule-paths     The  chief  a 
exportation  are  the  precious  metals,  indigo,  and  hquors. 
Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured  by 
hand   alsofine  articles  of  jewelry,  and  the -women  are  sk,f- 
ful  m  embroidery,  needlework,  and  gold-lace.    Itie  raising 
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of  silkworms  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  of  recent  intro- 
duction. A  telegraph  line  to  Guayaquil  has  been  recently 
opened.  Pop.  about  75,000. 

Outt'tor,  or  Quiltor,  a  fistulous  abscess  m  the  foot 
of  the  horse,  is  best  treated  by  cutting  away  enough  of  the 
hoof  to  give  free  vent  to  the  fetid  pus  which  burrows  there. 
The  discharge  may  be  facilitated  for  a  day  or  so  by  poul- 
tices, and  then  the  sore  should  be  washed  out  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc,  2  or  3  grains  to  the  ounce. 

B. 

R,  a  consonant  of  the  liquid  class,  approaching  the  char- 
acter of  a  vowel.  Its  sound  is  to  some  extent  interchange- 
able with  that  of  I,  and  even  in  some  langs.  with  a  and  s. 
R.  (rex,  reqina)  stands  for  king  or  queen. 

Raba'uu*  Magnentlus  Maurus  was  b.  at  Mentz 
about  776 ;  was  teacher  at  the  monastery  of  Fulda  from 
817  •  was  made  abbot  in  828,  abp.  of  Mentz  847.  D.  at  Win- 
kel  Feb.  4,  856.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  transubstautui- 
tion,  first  distinctly  set  forth  by  Paschasius  Radbert  in  831 
(expanded  in  844).  (See  BACH'S  Rabanus  Maurus,  der  Schop- 
fer  des  deutschen  Schuhvesens.) 

Rab'ba,  town  of  Central  Afr.,  kingdom  of  Gando,  on 
the  Niger,  in  a  highly  cultivated  region  among  beautiful 
surroundings.  It  is  a  "large  and  populous  town,  carrying  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  etc.  Its  horses  are 
celebrated.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

Rab'bl  [Heb.  "my  master"],  a  title  of  honor  anciently 
employed  by  the  Jews  to  designate  those  learned  in  the  law. 
At  the  present  time  the  term  rab  is  applied  by  Oriental  Jews 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Amer.  use  of  "  esquire." 

Rab'blt  [O.  D.  robbe],  The, is  found  generally  distrib- 
uted throughout  Europe  (except  in  its  more  N.  portions),  as 
well  as  the  contiguous  portions  of  Asia  and  N.  Afr.,  and  is 
familiar  as  a  semi-domesticated  animal.  Its  habits  are 
characteristic  in  that  it  lives  in  communities,  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in  a  blind  and  naked 
condition.  It  is  very  prolific.  The  name  "  rabbit "  is  also 
generally  given  indiscriminately  to  Amer.  species,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  common  small  K.  of  the  E.  and 
Middle  States ;  this  species  agrees  with  the  hare  in  making 
forms  instead  of  burrowing,  and  in  bringing  forth  its 
young  provided  with  hair  and  able  to  see. 

Rabelais,  rah-beh-la'  (FRANCOIS),  b.  in  1483,  or  perhaps 
in  1495;  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1511  or  1519, 
but  left  the  monastery  in  1530  without  the  permission  of  his 
superiors.  He  settled  first  at  Montpellier,  at  that  time  the 
seat  of  the  most  celebrated  school  of  med.  in  Fr.,  but  in 
1532  he  went  to  Lyons  as  a  hospital  phys.  While  in  Lyons 
he  pub.  the  first  2  books  (1533  and  1535)  of  his  great  satirical 
work,  Les  Faits  et  Diets  du  Geant  Garqantua  et  de  son  Fite 
Pantagruel.  In  1536  he  accompanied  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  an 
old  schoolmate  and  friend  of  his,  and  now  bp.  of  Paris, 
and  by  his  influence  he  obtained  from  Pope  Paul  III.  a  re- 
lease from  the  penalties  which  he  had  incurred  by  abandon- 
ing his  order.  In  1538  he  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur  des 
Fosses  in  the  diocese  of  Du  Bellay,  and  in  1551  he  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Meudon.  D.  in  Paris  in  1553. 

Rabies.    See  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Ra'burn  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  Apr.  8, 1771 ; 
went  to  Ga.  in  childhood  ;  received  a  limited  education,  but 
became  a  judge,  a  leading  member  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  and  gov.  of  the  State  1817-19.  D.  Oct.  23,  1819. 

Racahout,  or  Racahout  des  Arabes,  is  a  starchy 
food  prepared  in  Barbary  from  the  acorns  of  Quercus  ilex 
and  Q.  battota.  It  is  flavored  with  herbs,  and  is  sometimes 
prescribed  for  invalids'  use.  But  the  R.  of  the  confec- 
tioners' shops  is  a  compound  of  starch  with  chocolate,  va- 
nilla, etc.,  sold  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Racconlgl,  rahk-ko-nee'je,  town  of  N.  It.,  prov.  of 
Cuneo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maira,  S.  of  Turin  about  19 
m.  by  rail.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  is  chiefly  known  for 
the  royal  castle  and  park  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  R.  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  Pop.  10,000. 

Raccoon'  [Fr.  raton].  The,  has  a  rather  stout  body  : 
the  snout  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather  long  and  bushy,  and 
annulated  with  dark-colored  rings ;  the  feet  are  provided 
with  long  and  slender  digits,  and  with  the  fore  ones  the  an- 
imal is  able  to  grasp  its  food  and  other  objects. 

Race'mlc  Acid  [Lat.  racemvg,  a  "bunch"  of  grapes 
or  fruit] ;  also  called  Paratartarlc  Acid  and  Uvlc 
Acid  [Ger.  Traubensdure}.  found  with  tartaric  acid  in 
grape-juice,  and  identical  with  it  in  composition.  It  differs 
from  it,  however,  in  its  action  on  polarized  light  and  in 
some  other  characters.  It  was  discovered  by  Kestner  in 
wines  of  certain  vintages.  It  may  also  be  formed  artificially 
by  several  methods.  R.  A.  itself  has  no  action  on  polarized 
light,  but  by  certain  treatment  may  be  separated  into  2 
isomeric  constituents,  one  of  which  is  ordinary  dextro-ro- 
tatory tartaric  acid,  and  the  other  is  lasvo-rotatory,  the  2 
being  called  dextro-tartaric  and  Icevo-tartaric  acid. 

Ra'cliel  [Heb.  rafiel,  "ewe"],  favorite  wife  of  Jacob, 
and  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Her  tomb,  about  4  m. 
from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  though  of  modern 
construction,  undoubtedly  marks  the  very  site  of  her  burial. 

Rachel,  rah-shel'  (ELISA  RACHEL  Felix),  b.  at  Mumpf, 
Switz.,  Feb.  28,  1820,  daughter  of  a  wandering  Jewish  ped- 
dler. In  1836  she  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire :  in 
1837  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Gymnase  in  La  Ven- 
dienne,  an  unsuccessful  play ;  went  back  to  her  studies 
under  Samson,  and  in  1838  astonished  and  captivated  Paris 
by  her  performance  at  the  Theatre  Francais  of  Camille  in 
Leg  Horaces.  Her  triumphs  were  in  Phedre,  Camille,  Rox- 
ana,  Hermione,  Electra,  and  other  parts  in  the  older  drama. 
In  1855  she  came  to  Amer.  D.  Jan.  3,  1858. 

Racine,  ras-seen',  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Racine 
co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Mich,  at  the  mouth  of  Root  River,  was 


incorporated  1848  ;  has  Racine  Coll.,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
a  city  hospital.  Pop.  1870,  9880;  1880,  16,031. 

Racliie  (JEAN  BAPTISTE),  b.  Dec.  21,  1639,  at  Ferte-Milon 
in  Picardy,  was  ed.  in  the  monastery  of  Pt.  Royal ;  became 
a  dramatic  author.  His  first  tragedies.  La  Thebalde  (1664), 
Alexandre  (1665),  and  his  comedy  Leg  Plaideurs  (1668),  had 
only  a  moderate  success,  but  his  following  tragedies,  Andro- 
maque,  Britannicus,  Iphigenie  (1669),  Berenice  (1670),  Bajazet 
(1672),  and  Mithridate  (1673),  won  a  great  name  for  him  ;  and 
when  he  brought  his  Phedre  on  the  stage  iu  1677  he  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  the  first  tragic  poet  of  Fr.  At 
the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  he  wrote  Esther 
(1689)  and  his  masterpiece  Athalie  (1691)  for  the  pupils  of 
St.  Cyr.  At  her  solicitation  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  to  the 
king  on  the  state  of  Fr.,  and  this  memoir  offended  Louis 
XIV.  very  much.  The  loss  of  the  favor  of  the  monarch  R. 
could  not  bear ;  he  pined  away,  and  d.  Apr.  22,  1699. 

Rack  [A.-S.  rcecan.  to  "stretch"],  an  engine  of  judicial 
torture  formerly  much  employed  in  Europe  to  compel  ac- 
cused persons  to  plead  their  own  guilt  or  to  obtain  satis- 
factory testimony  from  recusant  witnesses.  The  victim 
was  stretched  upon  a  platform  of  wood ;  cords  were  at- 
tached to  his  limbs,  and  then  strained  by  pulleys  until  the 
sufferer  yielded  or  had  his  joints  dislocated. 

Radet'zky  (JOSEPH  WENZEL),  COUNT,  b.  at  Trzebnitz, 
Bohemia,  Nov.  2,  1766 ;  entered  the  Aus.  army  in  1784 ; 
fought  at  Aspern  and  Wagram  in  1809,  and  at  Kulm  and 
Leipsic  in  1815  ;  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aus. 
troops  in  It.  in  1831,  and  field-marshal  in  1836  ;  put  down  the 
revolution  in  Milan  and  Venice  in  1848 ;  won  the  victories 
at  Custozza  and  Novara  over  the  Piedmontese,  and  gov- 
erned the  Aus.  possessions  in  It.  to  Feb.  28,  1857.  D.  Jan. 
5,  1858. 

Kad 'lord  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Va.  Mar.  1,  1808 ;  entered  the 
navy  as  mdpn.  1825 ;  became  lieut.  in  1837 ;  served  on  the  W. 
coast  during  the  war  with  Mex. ;  became  commander  1855, 
capt.  1862,  com.  1863 ;  commanded  the  iron-clad  division  in 
both  attacks  upon  Ft.  Fisher ;  was  made  rear-admiral  1866, 
and  retired  1870. 

Rad'lcal  [Lat.  radix],  an  indicated  root  of  a  quantity; 
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thus,  *8,  *i6  are  radicals.  If  the  quantity  under  the  R. 
sign  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  indicated  degree,  the  quan- 
tity represented  is  essentially  rational,  though  under  a  R. 
form  ;  if  the  quantity  under  the  R.  sign  is  not  a  perfect 
power  of  the  degree  indicated,  the  quantity  is  called  a  surd. 
Radicals,  in  chem.,  sometimes  called  Radicles.  It 
is,  in  its  broadest  sense,  applied  to  all  substances,  simple  or 
compound,  which  combine  with  any  of  the  more  electro- 
negative elements  to  form  compounds  either  acid,  neutral, 
or  basic ;  but,  more  generally  and  narrowly,  it  is  used  to 
designate  only  "  compound  radicals  "  like  ammonium  and 
cyanogen,  compounds  of  elements  which  have  themselves 
an  elementoid  nature  and  perform  elemental  functions. 
One  class  of  such  R.  which  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
hist,  of  chem.  is  that  known  as  the  "alcohol  radicals." 

Radiom'eter  [Lat.  radius,  "  ray ;"  Gr.  ptrpov,  "  meas- 
ure "],  an  instrument  (Fig.  1)  invented  by  Prof.  Crookes  of 
London.  It  is  formed  of  4  or  more  delicate  arms  supported 
at  their  intersection  by  a  needle- 
point, and  carrying  at  their  extrem- 
ities thin  disks  of  pith  or  of  mica 
blackened  on  one  side,  the  black- 
ened surfaces  all  facing  the  same 
way.  WThen  the  radiations  from  a 
luminous  or  a  heated  body  fall 
upon  this  instrument,  the  vanes 
rotate,  their  blackened  surfaces  mov- 
ing away  from  the  source  of  radia- 
tion. Crookes  was  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  this  phenomenon  by  the  study 
of  the  behavior  of  heated  bodies 
when  weighed  in  a  vacuum.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  body  when  hot 
weighs  less  in  air  than  when  it  is 
cold,  the  explanation  usually  given 
being  that  the  ascending  currents  of 
hot  air  buoy  up  the  body.  To  get 
rid  of  this  action  during  research  on 
the  atomic  weight  of  thallium,  he 
used  a  balance  inclosed  in  a  case 
exhausted  of  air.  He  found  that  even 
in  these  conditions  the  body  appeared 
to  weigh  less  when  hot  than  when 
cold.  He  now  suspended  in  an  exhausted  vessel  a  bar  of 
pith,  and  in  a  similar  vessel  containing  air  he  suspended  an- 
other pith-bar,  and  found  that  a  hot  body  repelled  the  pith- 
bar  in  the  exhausted  vessel,  while  it  attracted  the  bar  in 
the  vessel  holding  air.  To  reach  quantitative  results,  he 
constructed  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a 
delicate  horizontal  rod  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  fibre  of 
glass,  and  having  disks  of 
pith  at  each  end  coated 
with  lampblack.  The  whole 
is  inclosed  in  a  glass  case 
made  of  tubes  blown  to- 
gether, and  by  means  of  a 
Sprengel  pump  the  air  is  re- 
moved. In  the  centre  of 
the  horizontal  rod  is  a  mir- 
ror which  reflects  a  beam 
of  light  on  to  a  distant  hor- 
izontal scale.  The  motions 
of  this  beam  of  light  show 
the  direction  and  amount 
.~r  —?=? — 1  of  motion  of  the  horizontal 

.   O ® O      rod. 

v  I     In    the    instrument    de- 

scribed above,  the  radiation  acts  on  a  pith-bar,  one  end  of 
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which  is  blackened  on  each  side.  But  suppose  the  bar 
blackened  on  alternate  halves,  and  a  candle  placed  so  near 
it  that  it  drives  the  bar  half  round.  The  light  will  now 
have  presented  to  it  another  black  surface  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  first,  and  the  bar  will  be  again  driven  in  the 
same  direction  half  round.  This  action  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  the  result  will  be  rotation.  If  we  now 
replace  the  suspended  pith-bar  by  one  supported  on  a  point 
we  have  a  K.,  which  can  be  improved  by  substituting  for 
the  pith-bar  several  arms,  each  carrying  a  blackened  disk 
of  pith,  and  then  we  have  the  R.  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Crookes 
called  this  instrument  a  "  radiometer,"  because  it  can  meas- 
ure the  intensity  of  the  radiation  falling  on  it  by  counting 
the  number  of  its  revolutions  in  a  given  time.  He  has  con- 
structed a  R.  with  an  attached  electro-magnetic  apparatus 
which  registers  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  "light- 
mill,"  as  some  call  it ;  and  he  proposes  this  instrument  as  a 
photometer,  and  as  a  meteorological  instrument  to  measure 
the  amounts  of  solar  radiation  received  at  different  points 
of  the  earth.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
ALFRED  M.  MATER.] 

Rad'lsli  [A.-S.  radic],  the  Raphanus  sativus,  a  cruciferous 
plant,  a  native  of  Asia,  cultivated  for  its  root,  employed  as 
a  table  relish.  The  root  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Kadu  the  Black,  the  first  native  prince  of  Wallaehia 
(about  12801,  celebrated  for  the  negotiations  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  the  papal  see  for  the  introduction  in  his  coun- 
trypf  the  R.  Cath.  conception  of  Christianity. 

Rae  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  the  Orkney  Islands  early 
in  the  19th  century ;  was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Richardson's 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  1848 ;  conducted 
a  similar  expedition  1830  ;  reached  Repulse  Bay ;  discovered 
a  large  river  flowing  into  Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  found  the 
first  traces  of  Franklin's  fate.  Wrote  A  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  etc. 

Rae'burn  (HENRY),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  near  Edin- 
burgh. Mar.  4, 1756 ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith ;  dis- 
played genius  for  miniature-painting ;  studied  some  months 
under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  spent  2  yrs.  in  It. :  established 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter  in  Edinburgh  1787 ;  soon  be- 
came the  most  eminent  artist  of  Scot. ;  became  pres.  of 
the  Society  of  Artists,  Edinburgh,  1812,  and  was  knighted 
1825.  D.  July  8,  1823. 

Raftaelle.    See  RAPHAEL. 

Raffles  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  London  May  17, 
1788,  ed.  at  Homerton  Coll. ;  settled  at  Hammersmith  in  1809, 
and  in  1812  succeeded  Thomas  Spencer  (who  was  drowned 
in  the  Mersey)  as  pastor  of  the  Great  George  st.  chapel, 
Liverpool.  D.  Aug.  18,  1863.— His  son,  THOMAS  STAMFORD 
RAFFLES,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  pub.  an  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  his  father  in  1864. 

Raffles  (.THOMAS  STAMFORD),  cousin  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  sea  off  Point  Morant,  Jamaica,  July  5,  1781,  son  of  a  sea- 
capt.  in  the  W.  I.  trade  :  obtained  at  the  age  of  15  an  as- 
sistant clerkship  in  the  E.  I.  House.  In  1805.  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  govt.  at  Pulo-Penang  (or  Prince  of  Wales  Island), 
the  court  of  directors  appointed  him  assistant  sec.,  and 
in  1807  he  was  made  prin.  sec. ;  R.  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing authority  upon  the  ethnology  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago ;  was  sec.  to  the  gov.-gen.  of  India,  Lord  Minto,  dur- 
ing the  expedition  against  Java  1811 ;  was  made  lieut.-gpv. 
of  the  newly  acquired  colony,  and  administered  that  im- 
portant island  with  great  judgment  for  five  yrs.,  effecting 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Returning  to  Eng.  on  account  of 
ill-health,  he  was  knighted  in  1817,  and  pub.  his  Hist,  of  Java. 
Java  having  been  restored  to  the  Dut.,  R.  was  in  1818  made 
lieut.-gov.  of  the  settlement  at  Ft.  Marlborough,  Bencoolen, 
on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  While  in  Sumatra  he  emancipated 
the  slaves,  formed  the  new  Brit,  settlement  of  Singapore 
(1819),  endowed  there  a  coll.  for  study  of  Malay  and  Chi. 
lit.,  and  pub.  Malayan  Miscellanies.  Oil  his  arrival  in  Eng. 
founded  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lond.  D.  July  4.  1826. 

Raftle'sla  [named  in  honor  of  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles 
(1781-1826)],  a  genus  of  remarkable  rhizogenous  plants  of 
the  order  Rafflesiaceae.  The  R.  are  natives  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  parasitic  upon  stems  and  roots  of  Cissus.  They  are 
all  stemless,  rootless,  and  leafless,  mere  flowers,  with  a  few 
scales  for  leaves  ;  the  seeds  are  of  a  rudimentary  character, 
and  once  regarded  as  spore-like.  The  plant  has  a  fungus- 
like,  fleshy  appearance,  and  an  intolerable  odor  of  carrion. 
K.  Arnoldi  is  considered  the  largest  flower  in  the  world. 
It  is  some  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  has  been  known  to  weigh  15 
Ibs.  It  is  worshipped  by  the  Javanese.  R.patma  has  strong 
styptic  power.  B.  Horsfieldii  is  but  3  inches  across. 

Rafiiiesque,  rah-fe-nesk'  (COSSTANTINE  SMALTZ),  b.  of 
Fr.  parents  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  in  1784 ; 
was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  1802 ;  he  soon  developed  a  fondness  for 
nat.  hist. ;  made  many  excursions  for  collecting  botanical 
specimens  ;  went  to  Leghorn  1805.  and  thence  to  Sic.,  where 
he  resided  10  yrs.,  and  wrote  (in  Fr.)  several  scientific 
works ;  sailed  for  New  York  1815 ;  lost  by  shipwreck  all  his 
effects;  was  for  some  yrs.  prof,  of  bot.  in  Transylvania 
Univ.,  Lexington,  Ky.  ;  travelled  and  lectured  in  other 
States :  settled  finally  at  Phila.  ;  wrote  many  monographs 
in  various  branches  of  nat.  hist.  Among  his  works  are 
Annals  of  Ky.,  The  Amer.  Nations,  Med.  Flora  of  the  U.  S., 
and  A  Life  of  Travels  and  Researches.  D.  Sept.  18.  1842. 

Rag'lan  (FITZROT  JAMES  HEXRT  Somerset),  BAROK, 
son  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Beaufort,  b.  in  Eng.  Sept.  30.  1788, 
ed.  at  Westminster  School:  entered  the  army  as  ensign 
1804  :  attended  Sir  A.  Paget  to  Constantinople  1807;  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff,  rising  to  the  position  of  aide-de-camp  and 
military  sec.  1807 ;  was  wounded  at  Busaco  1810 ;  distin- 
guished at  Badajoz  1812 ;  lost  his  right  arm  at  Waterloo ; 
was  knighted  and  made  col: ;  was  sec.  of  embassy  at  Pans 
1816-19 ;  entered  Part,  as  a  Conservative  1818  and  1826 ;  was 
again  military  sec.  to  Wellington  33  yrs.,  from  1819  to  th 
death  of  the  latter ;  was  appointed  master-gen,  of  the  ord- 


nance Sept.  1852 :  made  Baron  Raglan  Oct.  1852 ;  command- 
ed the  Brit,  expedition  to  the  Crimea  with  the  rank  of  tn-n 
Mar.  1854  :  defeated  the  Rus.  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  >.-i,t 
20;  fought  the  battles  of  Balaklava  Oct.  25.  and  Inkermann 
Nov.  5,  and  was  made  field-marshal  Nov.  1854.  D.  of  cholera 
in  the  camp  before  Sevastopol  June  2- 

Rag'stone,  or  Rag,  a  silicious  limestone  with  a  rough 
fracture,  used  for  whetstones  and  for  building  material 
The  term  is,  however,  quite  loosely  applied 

Raguet,  rah-ga'  (COSDT),  LL.D..  b.  in  Phila..  Pa.,  Jan. 
28,  1784,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  studied  law  ;  went 
to  St.  Domingo  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel  1804  ;  returned 
there  1805 ;  wrote  2  small  books  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  that  island ;  went  into  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count 1806 :  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  be- 
came in  1822  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  negotiated  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Brazil,  to  which  in  1825  he  was  appointed 
charge  d'affaires;  returned  in  1827,  and  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  D.  Mar.  22,  1842. 

Ragu'sa,  town  of  Aus.,  in  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  built  in  terraces  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Sergio, 
the  upper  streets  communicating  with  the  lower  by  flights 
of  steps.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  has  2  harbors.  Soap, 
liquors,  silk,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  a  lively 
transit  trade  is  carried  on.  It  was  once  an  independent 


Pop.  1870,  6258  ;  1880,  &455. 

Ral'te  [Lat.  raia,  "  ray  "  or  "  skate  "],  an  order  including 
the  rays,  torpedoes,  and  related  types.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  much  developed,  and  produced  from  the  anterior  mar- 
gins forward,  and  connected  with  the  rostral  cartilages, 
thereby  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  form,  and  not 
abruptly  differentiated  from  the  body,  as  in  the  sharks  and 
all  true  fishes ;  the  branchial  openings  are  in  2  converging 
rows  of  5  each  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body ;  spiracles 
are  well  developed  behind  the  eyes.  In  other  respects  the 
order  essentially  agrees  with  the  Squall,  and  the  2  form  a 
common  super-order  or  sub-class  —  the  Plagtostomi.  The 
form  varies  considerably  in  the  several  members  of  the 
order;  on  the  one  hand,  the  sawfishes  have  an  outline 
much  like  that  of  the  sharks,  and  with  a  long  caudal  por- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  eagle  rays  and  certain 
sting-rays  have  a  disk  extremely  wide— much  wider  than 
long— and  the  caudal  portion  is  whip-like. 

Rail  [Fr.  rale},  the  Eng.  name  for  various  species  of  the 
family  Kallida?.  The  genus  Rattus  has  the  bill  comparatively 
slender  and  longer  than  the  head ;  it  embraces  (1)  the  com- 
mon or  marsh  R.,  and  (2)  the  clapper-R.  or  mud -hen.  The 
genus  Porzana  has  a  comparatively  thick  bill,  which  is  not 
longer,  and  even  shorter,  than  the  head ;  to  it  belong 
(1)  the  common  R.  or  sora ;  (2)  the  little  black  R. ;  and 
(3)  the  little  yellow  R.  These  frequent  salt-water  marshes, 
and  are  all  sought  after  by  the  sportsman  as  game-birds. 

Rail'roads,  roads  with  parallel  tracks  of  iron  rails 
upon  which  the  carriages  run. 

History.—  The  plan  of  facilitating  the  draught  of  carriages 
by  forming  a  hard  continuous  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run 
upon  is  old  and  simple.  The  use  of  iron  was  found  to  re- 
duce the  friction  very  sensibly ;  a  ledge  or  flange  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  of  iron  forming  the  rail  enamed  the 
ordinary  wagon  to  keep  on  the  rails  without  difficulty. 
This  kind  of  track  was  long  in  use,  and  was  known  as  a 
tramway.  The  next  improvement  was  the  introduction  of 
the  edge  rail,  formed  by  setting  up  a  bar  of  cast  or  rolled 
iron  in  the  form  of  a  T.  This  required  special  supports 
called  "chairs,"  spiked  to  the  timber  rails  or  to  cross-sup- 
ports of  timber  called  "  ties,"  or  at  intervals  to  stone  blocks. 
To  produce  uniform  strength  between  the  points  of  sup- 
port, the  iron  rail  was  made  of  an  elliptical  profile— that  Is, 
the  upper  part  of  T  the  upon  which  the  wheels  rolled  was 
a  straight  line,  while  the  stem  of  the  T  varied  in  depth,  be- 
ing thinnest  at  the  points  of  support  and  deeper  intermedi- 
ately. These  constituted  the  "  fash-bellied  rail."  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  proper  form  for  iron  rails.  In  1802 
Trevithick  took  out  the  first  patent  for  adapting  a  steam- 
engine  to  move  upon  a  road,  although  Watt  is  said  to  have 
invented  one  previously.  As  early  as  1804  steam  was  used 
as  a  means  of  propulsion  on  some  of  these  roads,  but  the 
speed  was  not  greater  than  that  of  horses,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect construction  of  the  boilers  of  the  engines ;  and  on 
grades  as  low  as  18  ft.  per  m.  they  required  to  be  assisted  by 
auxiliary  power  of  some  sort ;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  engine  used  for 
roads  was  much  retarded  for  many  yrs.  by  the  opinion  that 
the  friction,  or  the  adhesion  of  the  driving-wheels  of  an 


wa  theRbmltogen.  Vraffic.'  It  was  the  intention 
to  operate  it  with  horses,  but  locomotives  were  soon  ap- 
plied to  it.  The  increased  commerce  between  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Manchester  Eng,  and  Liverpool  led  to 
chartering  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  R. 
main  object  being  the  transport  of  merchandise  between  the 
2  places.  In  1829,  as  it  approached  completion  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  stationary  and 
locomotive  steam-power,  and  the  directors  of  the  road  were 
nduced  to  offer  areward  for  a  locomotive  engine  whirl, 
should  be  able  to  take  three  times  its  own  weight  on  a  level 
road  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  jxr  fcn/r-such  performance 
being  then  unknown-the  price  of  the  enrine  to'be  restricted 
to  £550  In  Oct.  of  the  same  vr.  the  trial  was  had,  and  an 
enginT  built  by  Robert  Stephenson,  Jr.,  more  than  per 
foAnedall  the  stipulated  requirements ;  weighing  but  , 
tnns  it  drew  44  tons  at  the  rate  of  14  m.  an  hour.  But  tnts 
succell  wL  not  declstve  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  loco- 
motive to  our  Amer.  roads.  An  Eng.  road  was  virtually  a 
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straight  road  ;  an  Amer.  road  had  curves  sometimes  of  as 
small  a  radius  as  200  ft.  It  was  thought  that  this  might 
debar  the  use  of  locomotives.  To  Peter  Cooper  is  due  the 
construction  of  the  first  Amer.  locomotive,  built  for  the  Balti- 

Fio.  1. 


The  Rocket— the  first  successful  English  Locomotive. 

more  and  O.  road,  to  show  that  steam  might  be  adapted  to 
curved  roads.  A  trip  made  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  drawing  a 
car  filled  with  the  directors  and  others,  was  the  first  land- 
journey  by  steam  in  Amer. 

Fis.  2. 


First  American  Locomotive. 

Construction. — The  principles  of  the  construction  of  the 
accessory  works  of  a  R.  R.,  such  as  embankments,  bridges, 
tunnels,  etc.,  differ  in  no  essential  save  dimensions  from 
those  required  for  first-class  turnpike-roads ;  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  curves,  or  horizontal  deviations  from  a  right  line  ; 
the  grades,  by  which  we  understand  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  road ;  and  the  gauge,  or 
width  between  the  rails  of  the  track,  are  the  elements 
which  determine  the  capacity  or  classification  of  a  R.  R.  as 
a  machine  for  transport,  and  require  careful  study. 

Curves.—  The  precise  amount  of  resistance  to  locomotion 
occasioned  by  curves  in  a  road  has  never  yet  been  accu- 
rately determined.    It  is  partly  due  to  the  effect  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  causing  the  flange  of  the  outer  wheel  of  the 
cars  to  press  against  the  rail ;  partly  to  the  dragging  of  the 
wheels,   which,   being  necessarily  fixed  on  the  axle,  are 
obliged  to  perform  an  equal  number  of  revolutions  whether 
on  the  inner  and  shorter  or  outer  and  longer  rail  of  the 
track ;  and  partly  to  the  axles  being  fixed  parallel.    The 
velocity  of  the  train  being  an  element  in  the  calculation  for 
the  super-elevation  of  the  outer  rail  of  the  track,  what 
would  be  suitable  for  one  speed  of  train  would  be  unsuit- 
able for  another  ;  hence  a  compromise  has  to  be  made,  and 
the   average  speed  of  passenger  trains  is  usually   taken 
from  which  to  calculate  this  super-elevation  : 
.  If  v  =  speed  of  train  in  miles  per  hour, 
r  —  radius  of  curve,  in  feet, 
g  =  gauge  of  track ; 
r2 

then  </  X  —  =  elevation  to  be  given  to  outer  rail  of  track 
15r 

Grades.— The  additional  resistance  to  motion  occasioned 
by  the  various  grades  or  inclinations  in  a  road  is  suscep- 
tible of  precise  calculation,  and  is  a  constant  quantity  for 
the  same  inclination,  let  the  state  of  the  road  or  the  ma- 
chinery be  what  it  may,  and  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination ;  or,  virtually,  it  is  that  fraction  of  the  weight 
which  is  represented  by  dividing  the  height  of  a  given  in- 
clination by  its  length.  If  a  locomotive  engine  be  prevented 
from  advancing  on  the  track,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
portions of  the  machinery  be  such  that  upon  the  application 
of  the  power  to  the  wheels  the  latter  will  revolve  by  slipping 
on  the  rails,  the  engine  is  said  to  work  up  to  its  adhesion,  and 
the  latter  becomes  the  limit  of  its  traction  force.  This  ad- 
hesion varies,  in  different  states  of  the  rail-surface,  from  ^ 
to  Vio  of  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  and  may  be 
taken  ordinarily  at  VB  of  the  insisting  weight.  If,  then, 
we  know  the  resistance  to  motion  occasioned  by  the  friction 
at  the  axles  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  train,  as  also 
of  the  rolling  of  their  surfaces  on  the  rails,  by  dividing  the 
adhesion  by  this  amount  we  shall  have  the  weight  which 
the  engine  will  draw  on  a  level  under  the  assumed  condition 
of  the  rails  and  the  machinery.  The  resistance  of  gravity 
is  the  same  on  a  given  plane  at  all  speeds,  but  is  overcome 
twice  as  fast  at  20  m.  per  hour  as  at  10  m.,  and  hence  is  said 
to  vary  with  the  speed.  Friction  is  the  same  at  all  veloci- 
ties, but  varies  with  the  load  of  the  train ;  concussion,  or 
resistance  of  the  curves,  varies  both  with  the  weight  and 


speed  of  the  train.  Atmospheric  resistance  varies  with  the 
speed  and  bulk  of  the  train. 

Inclined  Planes. — Before  the  locomotive  had  been  per- 
fected, and  before  even  the  question  of  locomotive  vs.  sta- 
tionary-engine power  had  been  settled,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  recourse  was  had  to  inclined  planes  for  overcoming 
abrupt  changes  of  level. 

Gauge.— -It  is  not  known  what,  if  any,  principle  governed 
the  determination  in  the  first  instance  of  the  gauge  between 
the  rails  of  4.8^  inches.  It  was  adopted  in  the  roads  from 
the  collieries  in  the  N.  of  Eng.,  believed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  colliery-wagons  in  use  on  common  roads  having  an  out- 
side width  of  axle  of  5  ft.,  and  the  tram-roads  having  the 
flange  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  rail  admitted  of  their  use 
also  on  the  R.  Rs. ;  and  when  the  tramway  was  replaced 
by  an  edge-rail  the  same  width  of  track  was  continued, 
but,  measured  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  rail,  resulted  in 
the  4.8^5-inch  gauge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
engaged  in  these  collieries,  was  selected  to  build  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  road,  and  seeing  no  reason  to  change 
the  gauge  with  which  he  was  familiar,  it  was  adopted  there. 
When  once  established  on  a  line  of  road  looking  to  future 
extension,  it  was  apparent  that  unless  some  special  advan- 
tage called  for  a  change  there  was  a  manifest  propriety  in 
continuing  its  use ;  accordingly,  the  success  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  road  led  to  the  general  adoption  of 
this  gauge.  As  the  weight  of  traffic  increased,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  power  was  called  for  in  the  locomo- 
tive-engine, the  impression  prevailed  that  this  could  be  best 
arrived  at  by  increasing  the  space  within  which  the  ma- 
chinery was  placed,  and  an  increase  in  the  width  of  track 
on  many  roads  was  the  consequence.  In  1846  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  width 
of  the  R.  Rs.  in  Eng.  led  to  the  matter  being  brought  before 
Parl.  The  commotion  which  followed,  known  as  the  "  bat- 
tle of  the  gauges,"  led  to  experiments,  investigations,  and 
reports  bv  a  committee  of  Parl.  The  result  was,  that  while 
Parl.  declined  to  enact  a  law  compelling  all  roads  to  adopt 
the  narrow  gauge,  yet  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  while 
for  main-trunk  lines  of  great  traffic  a  wider  gauge  than  the 
prevailing  one  of  4.8*4  inches  would  probably  prove  ad- 
vantageous, yet  the  advantages  were  not  then  so  apparent 
as  were  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity with  the  prevailing  gauge  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
public  mind  settled  generally  to  this  belief.  We  have  sev- 
eral different  widths  of  track  in  this  country. 

Drainage. — The  hist,  of  all  failures  in  earthwork  shows 
that  in  almost  all  cases  it  arises  from  unskilful  or  inadequate 
drainage  ;  and  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  on  any  line 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  vary  very  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  its  drainage  is  good  or  otherwise.  The 
surface-drainage  of  the  slopes  of  excavations  is  equally  im- 
portant, to  prevent  the  velocity  of  running  water  from  tear- 
ing up  the  soil  and  choking  the  ditches,  which  should  be 
kept  open  and  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  drain  the  bottom  of 
the  ballast. 

Ballast  should  consist  of  porous  material,  on  which  the 
cross-ties  rest,  and  in  which  they  should  be  bedded.  The 
cross-ties,  of  oak.  chestnut,  or  other  hard  and  durable 
wood,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  depth,  from  8  to  10  wide,  and  8 
ft.  in  length,  are  laid  usually  upon  the  road-bed  at  intervals 
of  about  2  ft.  between  centres,  upon  which  the  iron  rails  are 
secured  by  brad-headed  spikes  %  inch  square  and  6  inches 
in  length.  The  material  upon  which  the  ties  rest  should  be 
broken  stone  or  gravel  mixed  with  coarse  sand  free  from 
loam  or  clay,  and  to  a  depth  of  at  least  18  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  the  ties,  and  the  space  between  the  latter  should 
be  filled  in  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  rail. 

Bails. — In  the  early  R.  Rs.  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  iron  of  which  the  rails  were  composed,  the 
weight  of  the  rail  then  being  light,  but  subsequently,  when 
heavier  rails  were  adopted,  very  inferior  iron  was  worked 
into  rails  ;  recently,  however,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  matter.  The  use  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  steel  has 
stimulated  the  iron  manufacturers  somewhat,  but  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  endurance  of  the  steel  rails,  and 
the  fact  that  the  steel  rail  costs  but  about  J<j  more,  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  their  universal  adoption  on  leading  lines  of 
road.  In  Europe  it  is  customary  to  make  the  rail  double- 
headed,  and  when  worn  on  one  edge  to  reverse  it,  and  thus 
double  its  duration ;  but  this  method,  beside  rendering  an 
expensive  cast-iron  chair  necessary,  with  its  complication 
of  fastenings,  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  as  the  effect  of  the 
chair  is  in  many  cases  to  indent  the  lower  face  of  the  rail. 
The  system  universally  pursued  in  this  country  of  dispens- 
ing entirely  with  a  chair,  and  making  the  base  of  the  rail 
some  4  inches  in  width,  resting  on  the  timber  cross-ties 
without  other  support,  and  secured  to  the  latter  by  2  brad- 
headed  spikes,  is  gradually  gaining  ground  elsewhere  as  the 
most  simple  and  efficient  method  of  securing  the  rail.  The 
rails  are  rolled  in  lengths  of  30  ft.,  and  the  joints  secured  by 
fish-plates  of  a  length  of  28  inches  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
joint  under  the  head,  and  fastened  by  4  screw-bolts,  with 
slightly  elongated  bolt-holes  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of 
the  rail  by  heat.  In  Fr.,  the  earliest  railway  was  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  de  St.  Etienne  a  Lyon,  34  miles  m  length,  double 
track,  commenced  in  1826,  finished  in  1831.  The  roads  con- 
necting Paris  with  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  Havre  soon  fol- 
lowed. In  Aus.,  one  of  the  earliest  roads  connected  Bud- 
weis  and  Linz,  and  another  Linz  and  Gmundeu.  These 
were  single  -  track  roads,  worked  by  horse  -  power,  with 
wooden  rails  covered  with  iron  plates.  In  Switz.,  It.,  Sp., 
and  Tur.,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  development  was  less 
rapid.  Eng.  soon  recognized  the  importance  to  her  Asiatic 
possessions  of  binding  them  together  by  railway  connec- 
tions. A  similar  need  was  felt  by  the  Rus.  govt.  The  road 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  the  first  great  road  un- 
dertaken, and  George  W.  Whistler,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad.,  who  had  an  experience  on  nearly  all  our 
earlier  important  roads,  was  appointed  superintending 
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engineer.  He  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Thompson  S.  Brown, 
also  a  graduate  of  the  acad.  and  once  an  officer  of  U.  S. 
engineers,  and  (1842-49)  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  R.  R. 

Gridlev  Bryant,  the  inventor  of  the  8-wheeled  car,  the 
turn-table,  and  the  switch,  was  the  projector,  builder,  and 
engineer  of  the  first  R.  R.  in  Amer.— the  Quincy,  in  1826.  It 
is  a  matter  of  interest  that  it  was  built  to  supply  the  Quincy 
granite  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It  was  4  m.  in 
length ;  near  the  quarry  was  an  inclined  plane  of  315  ft. 
length,  rising  84  ft.,  worked  by  gravity.  The  Quincy  was 
followed  in  1827  by  the  Mauch  Chunk  road.  The  New 
Orleans  and  Lake  Pontchartrain  R.  R.,  the  first  in  the  U.  8. 
laid  with  T  rail,  was  built  in  1830-31,  under  supervision  of 
the  first  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  the  late  Gen. 
J  G.  Swift.  Between  the  yrs.  1828  and  1833  our  actual 
system  of  railway  communication  may  be  said  to  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  commencement  of  the  Baltimore  and 
O  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  the  Camden  and 
Amboy,  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown,  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk,  the  Charleston  and  Augusta,  the  Boston  and 
Providence,  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  other  roads.  The 
Baltimore  and  O.  and  (at  a  later  date)  the  Pa.  roads,  con- 
necting the  O.  with  Baltimore  and  Phila.,  the  Mobile  and 
O.,  connecting  that  river  with  the  Gulf,  may  be  called  the 
first  through  lines.  The  imperious  necessity  of  connecting 
our  newly  developed  Pacific  States  with  the  older  body  gave 
rise  to  the  most  extended  system  of  reconnaissance  and 
survey  through  a  vast  expanse  of  mt. -chain  and  desert  for 
the  determination  of  practicable  routes,  and  finally  to  the 
rapid  construction  of  the  most  remarkable  through  lines  of 
railway  in  the  world.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
COL.  J.  W.  ADAMS.] 

Ralmou'dl  (MAKCO  ANTONIO),  b.  at  Bologna  about  1480 ; 
was  first  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  ;  received  afterward 
the  instruction  of  Francesco  Francia  in  drawing  and  en- 
graving ;  made  his  first  engravings  after  Albert  Durer  at 
Venice  ;  repaired  to  Rome,  and  became  very  celebrated  for 
his  engravings  of  the  works  of  Raphael ;  returned  to  Bo- 
logna. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Itaiiu  imdiiK  Lulling.  See  LULL  (RAMON). 
Rain'bow  [A.-S.  renboga],  an  arch  of  concentric  col- 
ored bands  arranged  in  the  prismatic  order,  violet  being 
innermost.  It  it  sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  an  outer,  secondary  bow,  which  is  broader  and 
fainter  than  the  primary,  and  has  its  colors  in  the  reverse 
order.  A  rainbow  occurs  when  the  sun  or  moon,  not  far 
above  the  horizon,  throws  its  beams  upon  a  sheet  of  falling 
drops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens.  A  beam  of  light 


QUANTITY    OF   VAPOR   IN   A    CUBIC   FOOT  OF  SATURATED   AIR   AT 
DIFFERENT   TEMPERATURES. 
Weight  of  vapor  Weight  of  vapor 

Temp,  of  air.  in  uturated  air, 

in  graini  trov. 

70°  F 7.99    " 

80°  " 10.95 


Bfl 


saturated  air, 
in  grains  troy. 

20°  F 1.30 

32°  " 2.13 

50°  " 4.09 

62°  " 6.15 


90°  " 14.81 

100°  " 19.79 


from  the  sun  S  falls  upon  a  raindrop  obliquely  at  R ;  a  por- 
tion is  reflected ;  the  remainder,  passing  into  a  denser  me- 
dium, is  refracted  toward  the  normal  n  c  and  converged  to 
a  point ;  at  A  the  portion  not  transmitted  is  reflected  and 
diverges;  at  R' the  beam  is  again  refracted  from  the  nor- 
mal «'  c,  and  reaches  the  eye  at  E.  The  rays  of  light  emerg- 
ing are  usually  so  greatly  dispersed  as  to  be  practically  m- 
vilible.  The  lunar  bow  is  like  the  solar  except  that  the 
colors  are  less  distinct— sometimes  not  at  all  distinguish- 
able, when  it  appears  as  an  arch  of  white  light 

Rain-Gange,  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  tli 
rainfall  is  collected  and  measured.  For  a  standard  gauge 
[he  collector  may  have  a  diameter  of  8  inches  must  be  of 
thin  sheet  metal,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  have i  its i  axis  trulv 
vertical.  The  mouth  of  the  collector  should  be  horizontal, 
and  1  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  collected  ram  should  flow 
at  once  with  the  least  possible  loss,  into  a  receiver  or 
holder,  where  it  will  be  kept  safe  from  evaporation  and  the 
quantity  should  be  measured  as  soon  as  possible  although 
some  gauges  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  a  low _of  meas- 
urements once  a  month;  while  m  others  the  rain  runs 
directly  into  a  graduated  glass  tube,  where  the  rate  of,  fa 
malbeobserveffrom  minute  to  minute  Either  the  we.ght 
the  volume,  or  the  depth  of  the  collected  water  may  b< 
measured,  according  to  convenience.  , 

Rains  [A.-S.  regen].    The  distribution  of  rain  is  l full  of 
apparent  anomalies.    Here  it  is  superabundant,  and  a 
riant  vegetation  is  the  consequence.    There  \t  fails  enUrelj 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  desert  follows.    In  one  pla 
falls  at  regular  periods,  in  another  at  any  time  £  ™out  ap- 
parent rule.    Now  it  is  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder 
lightning,  now  it  falls  drizzling  in  gent  e  drops.  The  annual 
quantity  of  rain  at  a  given  place,  again,  is  far  from  being 
the  same;   one  yr.it  may  be  double  what  it  is '  anot'iers 
To  account  for  these  phenomena  the  law  which  gm 
the  condensation  of  vapor  into  clouds  and  ram 

UDf  column  of  air-a  cubic  foot,  for  example-at  a  given 
temperature  can  receive  a  definite  amount  of  vapor  or  hu 
midity,  as  we  call  it,  and  no  more.  When  it  is  thus  nnea 


If  we  call  saturation  100,  every  other  degree  of  humidity 
will  be  only  a  fraction  of  100,  or  a  fraction  of  saturation. 
Suppose  the  air  has  a  temperature  of  50°  F.,  and  contains 
only  2  grains  of  vapor,  while  it  can  contain  4,  as  shown  by 
the  table— there  is  room  for  2  more  ;  the  fraction  of  satura- 
tion, therefore,  will  be  50/ioo.  and  50  per  cent,  will  express 
the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air.  Two  grains  per  cubic 
foot  is  the  absolute,  50  per  cent,  the  relalirt,  moisture.  Again, 
if  the  temperature  is  70°,  and  the  air  only  contains  4  grains 
per  cubic  foot,  the  temperature  has  to  be  reduced  to  50° 
before  the  air  is  saturated,  and  condensation  into  dew, 
cloud,  or  rain  begins.  That  temperature  (in  this  case  50° 
F.)  at  which  that  process  begins  is  called  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point.  When  the  air  is  saturated  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  is  that  of  the  air,  but  when  it  is  not  satu- 
rated the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  air,  and  it  is  evident  the  greater  the  difference  between 
the  two  the  drier  the  air  is,  and  the  less  the  chance  for 
rain.  The  comparison  of  these  two  temperatures,  there- 
fore, gives  the  degree  of  the  relative  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Thus,  condensation,  fogs,  clouds,  and  rains  are 
mostly  due  to  the  cooling  of  a  moist  air. 

The  application  of  these  principles  in  meteorology  is  easy 
to  understand.  A  warm  wind  setting  from  the  tropics  clear 
and  dry  toward  the  temperate  regions  comes  into  cooler 
places,  and  losing  at  every  step  its  capacity  for  holding 
vapors,  soon  becomes  moist,  cloudy,  and,  farther  on,  rainy. 
A  cold  wind  moving  from  the  poles  toward  warmer  climes 
may  start  full  of  clouds,  but  its  capacity  for  holding  vapors 
increasing  with  the  heat,  it  becomes  gradually  drier,  and 
its  clouds  dissolve  in  a  clear,  transparent  sky.  Warm  winds 
blowing  toward  cold  quarters  bring  rain  ;  cold  winds  blow- 
ing toward  warm  quarters  bring  fair  weather.  When  both 
meet  and  struggle  together,  as  in  our  storms,  the  average 
temperature  being  lower,  clouds  and  rain  are  the  usual  con- 
sequence. The  same  phenomena  occur  with  vertical  cur- 
rents of  wind.  When  the  ground  is  powerfully  heated, 
ascending  currents  carry  the  warm  air  into  the  cooler 
layers  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  where  its  vapors  are  con- 
densed and  accumulate  into  clouds,  soon  to  fall  back  in 
pouring  rains.  Such  are  the  rains  of  the  tropics  and  of  our 
thunder-storms.  When  a  mt.-chain  opposes  a  horizontal 
wind,  the  air  is  forced  up  along  the  slopes,  its  vapors  are 
condensed,  and  from  the  beclouded  mt.-summits  torrent! 
of  rain  water  the  side  exposed  to  the  wind,  while  on  the 
opposite  slope  the  same  wind  descends  dry  and  cloudless 
from  the  the  lofty  mt.-crests.  These  principles  prepare  us 
to  understand  the  following  general  facts.  The  greatest 
average  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  tropical  or  warm  regions 
of  the  globe,  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  evapora- 
tion and  a  greater  capacity  of  the  air  for  holding  vapor  ; 
md  gradually  decreases  toward  the  cold  regions,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

AVERAGE   ANNUAL  FALL  OF  RAIN   IN  VARIOUS   LATITUDES. 


y^^K&S-&^^^^ffS& 
j£^\fflratS5fS71S.%o^&C 


Latitude. 

0°  (Equator) . 

20° 

30° 

40° 


Rain 

Eng.  inches. 

.  ...  100 

....    80 

....     60 

..    40 


Latitude. 

50°... 
60°... 
70°. . . 
80°... 


Ram  m 
Kng.  Inch... 
....30 
....20 
. ...  10 

..    5 


It  is  the  reverse  with  the  amount  °f  cloudiness  and  the 
number  of  rainy  days.  Both  increase  from  the  warm  lats. 
toward  the  col  temperate  regions,  where  the  number  of 
ramy  and  cloudy  days  is  greatest.  In  tropical  regions  the 
average  number  of  rainy  and  cloudy  days  is  from  80  to  90. 
It  is  double  that  amount  in  the  middle  lats.,  and  3  times  i 
the  »  L  temperate  regions,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  of  cloud- 
iness and  sunshine  at  the  bottom  of  the  Map  of  Rains. 

The  average  height  of  the  clouds  is  greatest  in  the  warm 
lats  and  in  the  summer  of  the  temperate  regions  and  lowest 
n  the  polar  regions  and  the  winter  season  of  the  middl 


ing  an  equal  share  _Wjthln  the  tropics  the  tempera- 
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der-storms  occur  regularly  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  increase  in  frequency  and  duration  as  the  rainy  season 
advances,  inundating  the  earth  with  torrents  of  water,  i 
With  the  progress  of  the  sun  the  rains  diminish,  the  trade- 
wind  resumes  its  regular  course,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
are  again  shut  until  the  following  season. 

Such  is  the  normal  course  of  the  tropical  rains.  They  fall 
everywhere  during  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
zenith.  The  heat  of  its  vertical  rays,  being  then  greatest, 
causes  a  strong  ascending  current,  which  neutralizes  the 
horizontal  trade-wind.  The  warm  air,  hurried  to  the  heights 
of  the  atmosphere,  grows  cool  by  expansion,  and  the  abun- 
dant vapors  it  contains  are  condensed,  and  fall  back  in  a 
deluge  of  rain.  As  the  sun  passes  and  repasses  from  one 
tropic  to  the  other,  there  is,  in  most  intermediate  places,  a 
twofold  rainy  season,  the  2  periods  of  rain  running  more 
and  more  into  one  as  the  lat.  is  farther  from  the  equator. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  rains  in  each  place  can  be  easily  re- 
membered :  when  the  sun  shines  vertically  upon  it  the  wet 
season  is  near  its  height. 

The  equatorial  zone  of  calms,  being  the  region  of  the  con- 
stantly ascending  current  of  air,  is  also  one  of  almost  daily 
rain  throughout  the  yr.  Thus,  within  the  tropics  we  dis- 
tinguish 3  zones  of  rain— the  N.  and  the  S.  zone  of  periodical 
rains,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  trade  -  winds,  sepa- 
rated by  the  equatorial  zone  of  daily  showers,  corresponding 
with  the  zone  of  calms. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  falls  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  tropical  regions  during  the  few  months  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  enormous.  The  yearly  average  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Old  World  has  been  estimated  at  77  inches  of  water, 
and  115  in  tropical  Amer.,  but  in  some  localities,  under  the 
influence  of  certain  circumstances,  it  is  much  more  consid- 
erable. At  Mahabuleshwar,  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  in  India,  at 
the  height  of  4300  ft.,  it  rises  to  254  inches.  But  the  greatest 
quantity  ever  observed  was  in  India,  in  the  mts.  of  Cossyah, 
N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  where  610  inches  have  been  collected  in  a 
single  yr.— enough  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  sheet  of  51  ft. 
of  water.  At  Cayenne,  Fr.  Guiana,  21  inches  of  rain  have 
been  seen  to  fall  in  one  day.  This  is  nearly  as  much  as  falls 
during  the  whole  yr.  in  N.  lats.  The  effect  of  these  copious 
rains,  falling  during  a  short  season,  upon  the  tropical  rivers 
may  be  easily  conceived.  The  regular  and  so  long  myste- 
rious overflowings  of  the  Nile  we  now  understand,  for  all 
its  sources  are  in  the  region  of  tropical  rains,  and  we  no 
longer  wonder  at  those  inland  seas  which  in  the  season  of 
rains  cover  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Paraguay,  to  ooze  away  during  the 
dry  season. 

The  sub-tropical  belt,  which  may  be  called  the  dry  zone,  ex- 
tends from  about  the  24th  to  the  28th  degree  of  lat.,  near 
the  limit  of  the  trade-winds.  It  forms  an  intermediate  zone, 
in  which  the  tendency  to  drought  is  strongly  marked.  Sit- 
uated under  the  portion  of  the  descending  return  trades 
which  re-enters  the  tropical  zone,  which  affords  no  chance 
for  condensation,  and  beyond  the  region  of  the  tropical 
summer  rains,  and  in  lats.  too  low  to  be  reached  by  the  N. 
branch  of  the  descending  return  trades,  which  bring  the 
copious  winter  rains  of  the  following  zone,  it  has  no  source 
of  regular  supply.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  great 
deserts  of  the  globe  are  in  a  sub-tropical  situation.  In  the 
N.  hemisphere,  the  arid  peninsula  of  Lower  Cal.,  the  dry 
plateaux  of  N.  M.  and  Ari.,  the  Great  Sahara,  and  the  deserts 
of  Ar.  and  N.  India ;  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  desert  of 
Atacama  in  S.  Amer.,  that  of  Kalahari  in  S.  Afr.,  and  the 
arid  wastes  of  Central  Australia,  are  all  traversed  by  one 
or  the  other  of  these  remarkable  sub-tropical  belts. 

The  rains  of  the  temperate  regions  offer  a  perfect  contrast 
to  those  of  the  tropics.  Instead  of  falling  at  regular  periods, 
they  are  variable,  as  are  the  winds  and  the  temperature  of 
these  zones,  and  fall  at  all  seasons.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  tropical  rains 
are  due  almost  exclusively  to  ascending  currents  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  or  of  the  day,  those  of  the  temper- 
ate lats.  are  mostly  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  horizontal 
winds— that  is,  of  the  cold  polar  winds— with  the  warm  and 
moist  return  trades,  which  takes  place  throughout  the  yr. 
In  any  given  lat.,  however,  the  season  at  which  the  descend- 
ing return  trades  reach  the  ground  is  likely  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  rain,  which  will  travel  with  the  declination  of  the 
sun.  Thus,  in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  in  the  belt  extend- 
ing from  28°  to  about  35°  N.  lat.,  the  return  trades  reach  the 
ground  when  the  sun  is  far  away,  near  the  S.  tropic.  The 
winter,  therefore,  is  the  rainy  season,  while  the  long  summers 
are  usually  rainless.  In  the  N.  hemisphere,  Cal.,  Algeria,  a 
P?r*9,f.  Pal-> the  old  Babylonia ;  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  a  part 
of  Chili,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  Australia, 
belong  to  the  zone  of  winter  rains. 

Sell  of  Equinoctial  Haiti.— The  sun  advancing  to  the  equa- 
tor, the  return  trades  fall  farther  up,  in  the  lats.  of  35°  to 
45°.  In  this  belt  the  winter  rains  diminish,  the  summers 
cease  to  be  entirely  dry,  and  most  abundant  rains  fall 
about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  especially  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  the  regime  of  the  rains  in  It.,  Gr.,  and  Asia  Minor 

Belt  of  Perennial  Rains.  —  At  the  time  of  the  solstice  the 
equatorial  winds  reach  the  high  lats.  and  bring  copious  rains 
which  cause  a  slight  increase  in  the  warm  season.  This  is 
the  region  of  perennial  rains  with  a  maximum  in  summer  • 
Central  and  N.  Europe.  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. In  the  polar  regions  the  summer  is  also  the  wet  sea- 
son, but  the  long,  sunless  winters  are  dry  and  clear. 

These  gen.  laws,  however,  are  often  considerably  modified 
by  the  structure  of  the  continents,  the  local  features,  and 
the  climatic  situation  of  the  various  countries  in  each  belt 
Cal.,  for  instance,  and  the  S.  States  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,' 
are  on  the  belt  of  winter  rains ;  and  still  the  regime  of  their 
rams  is  entirely  opposite.  While  Cal.  has  the  normal  win- 
ter rams  with  rainless  summer,  the  S.  Atlantic  States  and 
the  v  alley  of  the  Miss,  have  their  maximum  of  rain  in  mid- 
summer. The  quantity  of  rain  is  no  less  different.  Los  An- 


geles has  hardly  10  inches,  while  the  lower  Valley  of  the 
Miss.,  under  the  same  lat.,  has  no  less  than  50  or  60  inches. 
San  Francisco  has  23  inches,  against  42  in  the  Atlantic  States 
in  the  same  parallel.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  rain  on  the 
Pacific  coast  increases  northward,  and  the  regime  of  win- 
ter rains  goes  far  beyond  its  natural  limits  to  the  40th  de- 
gree of  lat. ;  while  in  the  E.  the  quantity  of  rain  decreases 
toward  the  N.,  according  to  the  gen.  law.  This  remarkable 
anomaly  in  the  rains  of  the  S.  States  is  explained  by  that 
vast  indentation  forming  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  which, 'like  a 
great  boiler,  supplies  the  return  trades  that  prevail  through- 
out the  summer  with  a  large  amount  of  vapors.  These  fall 
in  copious  showers  on  all  the  E.  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  in- 
crease considerably  the  total  amount  of  rain,  and  entii-ely 
obliterate  the  dryness  of  the  summer,  which  usually  char- 
acterizes the  climate  of  these  lats. 

The  situation  and  altitude  of  mt. -chains,  and  especially 
their  direction  in  regard  to  the  winds  bearing  vapors,  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  distribution  of  rain.  No  better  ex- 
ample can  be  given  than  the  effect  of  the  long  chain  of  the 
Andes  on  the  condensation  of  rain.  In  the  equatorial  part, 
as  far  S.  as  their  great  bend  at  Punta  Parina,  both  slopes 
are  plentifully  watered  and  clothed  with  a  dense  vegetation 
of  forests ;  for  here  the  frequent  showers  of  the  equatorial 
zone  of  calms  fall  equally  on  both  sides.  From  Punta  Pa- 
rina to  the  S.  tropic  the  E.  side  has  an  abundance  of  drench- 
ing rains  and  magnificent  forests,  while  the  Pacific  slope  is 
a  rainless  and  parched  dist.  This  is  the  region  of  the  reg- 
ular trade-winds  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  whose  vapors 
are  condensed  on  the  E.  slope,  leaving  the  W.  rainless. 
Farther  S.,  in  Chili,  the  return  trades  from  the  N.  W.  water 
again  the  W.  coast  during  the  winter  months,  while  the  E. 
coast  remains  dry.  Beyond  the  40th  parallel,  the  cool  W. 
and  S.  W.  winds  prevailing  in  these  lats.  strike  the  W.  slope 
of  the  chain,  which  nearly  all  the  yr.  is  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  receives  a  quantity  of  water  full  as  great  as  the  tropics, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  Patagonian  plains  receive  but  a 
scanty  supply.  In  N.  Amer.  the  high  border-chains  from 
Or.  to  the  Alaska  peninsula,  which  bend  like  a  gigantic  arm, 
catching  the  return  trade-winds  of  the  Pacific,  receive  an 
amount  of  rain  greater  than  any  part  of  the  continent, 
while  the  E.  side  of  these  highlands  has  but  a  stinted  share 
of  the  precious  element.  In  Europe  the  mts.  exposed  to  the 
onset  of  the  S.  W.  return  trades,  as  those  of  the  Brit.  Isles 
and  Scandinavia,  condense  an  amount  of  rain  often  double 
that  which  falls  in  the  E.  portions  of  the  same  countries. 
In  India  the  W.  coast,  in  Malabar,  has  its  rainy  season  dur- 
ing the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  in  Maha- 
buleshwar, is  10  times  greater  than  on  the  plateau  E.  of  the 
mts.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the  rain  comes  by  the 
N.  E.  monsoon  at  the  opposite  season.  Extensive  plateaux, 
increasing  the  summer  heat  of  their  atmosphere,  prevent, 
in  a  degree,  the  condensation  of  moisture.  As  a  rule,  there- 
fore, they  are  scantily  provided  with  rain,  and,  like  our  W. 
highlands  and  the  great  plateaux  of  the  Old  World,  are  too 
often  but  dry  and  sterile  wastes.  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Rainy  Lake,  on  the  boundary  between  Minn,  and  Can- 
ada, receives  the  waters  of  the  Nameken  and  many  other 
rivers,  and  discharges  its  own  waters  through  Rainy  Lake 
River  into  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Elevation,  1035  ft. 

Ral'sin  [remotely  from  Lat.  racemus,  a  "  bunch  of 
grapes  "],  dried  grapes,  the  fruit  of  the  sweeter  sorts  of 
grapes,  dried  on  lines  in  the  bunch  or  spread  upon  platforms 
in  the  sun,  or  over-ripened  and  allowed  to  wither  on  the 
vine,  the  stalk  half  cut  off.  They  are  dipped  after  drying 
into  a  lye  of  grape-wood  ashes  or  soda  and  water,  slightly 
salted  and  mixed  with  a  little  oil.  Then  they  are  drained 
and  dried  again.  The  sweet  muscatel,  the  sultana,  etc.  are 
the  varieties  emploved.  Cal.  produces  many  R.  One  kind 
of  currant  is  a  small  variety  of  R. 

ICa'jah  [Hind,  raja,  a  "king"],  a  title  of  many  princes 
in  the  East,  assumed  by  many  of  the  Rajpoot  caste,  and  by 
the  great  landowners,  even  of  _  low  caste.  Many  princes 
have  assumed  the  title  mahdrdjdh,  or  "  great  rajah." 

Raj'poot  [Hind,  rajaputra,  "king's  son"],  a  name  as- 
sumed in  India  by  the  Kshatriyas  or  warrior  caste.  The  R. 
destroy  nearly  all  their  female  offspring  and  marry  into 
other  tribes ;  hence  their  stock,  originally  Aryan,  is  now 
mixed.  The  caste  numbers  several  millions. 

Kakoozy,  rah'kOt-se,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  family, 
extinct  in  the  male  line.  FRANCIS  II.,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, b.  in  1676,  was  ed.  from  1688  at  the  Aus.  court  and  in 
Prague  by  the  Jesuits,  but  continued  a  Prot.  After  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  he 
lived  on  his  estates  in  Upper  Hungary,  but,  suspected  of  en- 
tertaining connections  with  the  discontented  party  in  Hun- 
gary, he  was  carried  to  Vienna  in  1701  and  confined  in  a 
dungeon.  He  escaped,  fled  to  Poland,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  in  1703  he  joined  the  Hungarian  revolutionists. 
In  1705  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  con- 
federacy ;  in  1707  elected  prince  of  Transylvania,  supported 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  Peter  the  Great.  Nevertheless,  Count 
Palfy  reconciled  the  Hungarians  and  the  house  of  Aus.  by 
the  Peace  of  Szathmar  (1711).  R.  refused  to  accept  the 
amnesty  offered  him  by  Aus.  D.  Apr.  8,  1733.  He  wrote 
Memoires  sur  les  Revolutions  de  Hongrie. 

Rale,  rahl  (SKBASTIEN),  b.  in  Franche-Comte,  Fr.,  in  1658  ; 
went  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  1689  ;  labored  at  the  Abe- 
naki mission  of  St.  Francis,  near  the  falls  of  the  Chaudiere, 
and  among  the  111.  Indians,  and  settled  in  1695  at  Norridge- 
wock  on  the  Kennebec  River,  Me.  He  built  a  ch.,  converted 
many  of  the  Abenaki  Indians,  learned  their  lang.,  and  ac- 
quired so  great  an  influence  that  he  was  believed  by  the 
Eng.  settlers  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  border  forays. 
A  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  his  church  was  burned  by 
Capt.  Hilton  in  1705,  and  haying  been  rebuilt,  was  again  de- 
stroyed in  1722,  when  the  missionary  escaped  to  the  woods, 
but  his  papers  were  carried  off.  He  was  shot  Aug.  2,  1724. 
Among  his  papers  carried  off  in  1722  was  an  Abenaki  dic- 
tionary. 
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Raleigh,  niw'le,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  N.  C. 
aud  seat  of  justice  of  Wake  co.,  6  m.  from  the  river  Neuse 
in  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State.  R  wa*  se- 
lected as  the  cap.  of  the  State  in  1792.  It  is  the  seat  of  all 


State  Capitol  (Raleigh,  X.  C.). 

the  prin.  public  buildings  of  the  State,  including  the  capitol, 
insts.  for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  the 
State  penitentiary ;  there  is  also  a  U.  S.  c.-h.  and  P.  O. 
building,  of  white  granite.  R.  is  an  extensive  cotton-mart. 
Pop.  1870.  7790 ;  1880.  9265  ;  1885,  about  11,500. 

Raleigh,  or  Ralegh  (Sir  WALTER),  b.  at  Hayes,  parish 
of  E.  BudTeigh,  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1552 ;  was  entered  as  a 
commoner  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox.,  about  1568 ;  enrolled  himself 
in  a  volunteer  corps  of  auxiliaries  commanded  by  his  rela- 
tive, Henry  Champernoun,  1569,  and  passed  several  yrs. 
fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots  in  Fr. ;  served  under 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterward  under  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  the  Netherlands  1576-79.  He  presented  himself  at  court 
1582 ;  obtained  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  and  received  from 
her  a  patent  for  discoveries  and  colonization  in  N.  Amer., 
by  virtue  of  which  an  expedition  sailed  from  Eng.  Apr.  13, 
1584,  and  explored  Pamfico  and  Albemarle  sounds  in  the 
summer  of  that  yr.  Elizabeth  bestowed  upon  the  newly 
discovered  region  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  conferred 
knighthood  upon  R.  1585,  who  in  the  course  of  the  yr.  was 
made  lord  warden  of  the  stanneries  and  seneschal  of  the 
cos.  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  took  his  seat  in  Parl.  for 
Devonshire  ;  obtained  the  passage  of  a  bill  confirming  his 
proprietary  rights,  and  despatched  to  Va.  an  expedition  of 
7  vessels  and  108  colonists  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
which  made  a  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  in  the  2  following  vrs.,  but  the  enterprise 
failed,  the  chief  practical  result  being  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  and  potatoes  into  Eng.  After  suffering  a  loss  of 
S40.000,  R.  transferred  his  patent  to  a  company  of  merchants 
(1587),  and  was  partially  indemnified  by  a  royal  grant  of  the 
confiscated  lands  of  Babington  Mar.  1587.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  preparations  for  repelling  the  Sp.  Armada ; 
accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Port. 
1589.  In  1590  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  13  vessels,  and  with 
Frobisher  cruised  successfully  against  Sp.  vessels  in  the 
W.  I. ;  in  1592  he  organized  an  expedition  of  5  vessels,  with 
which  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Feb.  9,  1595,  explored  the 
coasts  of  Guiana,  and  ascended  Orinoco  River,  and  on  his 
return  pub.  The  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiana.  He  served  as  rear-admiral  at  the  taking 
of  Cadiz,  where  he  was  wounded,  June  1596  ;  was  readmit- 
ted at  court  May  1597 ;  sailed  with  the  earl  of  Essex  to  the 
Azores  in  the  same  yr.  and  took  Fayal,  but  quarrelled  with 
his  commander  and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Essex ;  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  1600 :  lost  favor  at  court 
on  the  accession  of  James  I. ;  was  accused  of  conspiring  to 
raise  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne,  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  July,  and  condemned  to  death  at  Winchester  Nov. 
17,  1603 ;  was  kept  13  yrs.  in  the  Tower,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  and  pub.  his  prin.  work,  The  Hist,  of  the  World 
(1614) ;  recovered  his  liberty,  though  not  his  pardon,  through 
the  influence  of  Villiers  Jan.  30,  1616 ;  obtained  from  James 
a  commission  as  admiral,  and  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  14  ships 
for  the  discovery  of  his  promised  El  Dorado  in  Guiana  Mar. 
28, 1617 ;  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  return,  June  1618 ;  was 
imprisoned  on  complaint  of  the  Sp.  ambassador,  Gondomar, 
in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in  Guiana,  and  it  having  been 
decided  oy  the  judges  that  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced in  1603  was  still  valid,  he  was  executed  at  the 
palace  yard,  Westminster,  Oct.  29, 1618.  See  biographies  by 
J.  A.JSt.  John  and  Edward  Edwards.  POUTER  C.  Buss. 

Kama.    See  RAMAYANA. 

Ra'madau,  the  9th  month  of  the  Mohammedan  yr., 
during  which  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  received  his  first 
revelations.  It  is  observed  as  a  period  of  strict  fasting. 
From  dawn  until  sunset  of  each  day  it  is  forbidden  to  eat, 
drink,  smoke,  bathe,  smell  perfumes,  or  indulge  in  any 
bodily  pleasures.  As  the  Mohammedan  yr.  is  strictly  lunar, 
this  month  begins  each  yr.  11  days  earlier  than  it  did  the 
preceding  one,  so  that  in  a  cycle  of  33  yrs.  R.  occurs  suc- 
cessively in  each  of  the  seasons. 

Ra'mah  [Heb.  Ramah,  "  height"],  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Pal.,  2  of  which  are  historically  interesting  and 
important.  One  of  these,  first  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvm.  2o, 
and  identified  by  Robinson  in  1838,  is  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  about  5  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  The  other,  where  Samuel  was  born  (1  bam.  1. 
1 ),  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Ruimiyaiia,  the  greatest  Indian  epic,  compos 
least  5  centuries  after  the  reduction  of  the  Vedic  hymns  into 
written  characters.    The  old  religion,  inculcated  by  u 
liig  Veda,  had  in  the  process  of  time  become  altered  in  its 
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fundamental  principles.  The  anc.  worship  of  elements  was 
superseded  by  the  worship  of  heroes.  The  valiant  Rama 
and  the  o  noble  sons  of  Pandu  were  extolled  in  the  place  of 
th£  cloud-compeller  and  the  dispenser  of  warmth. 

amBamema  Beans  "Tb«  sojourn  of  Rama"  Sans 
was  still  a  spoken  lang.  when  it  was  composed.  The  date 
of  its  composition  may  perhaps  be  most  safely  placed  at  -vi 
B.  c.  borne  portions  of  it  may,  however,  have  been  added 
to  the  mam  work  long  after  this  early  date.  Yet  the  poer 
as  a  whole  is  the  production  of  one  poet.  Valmiki.  Valmiki 
"^Art?11,0*,*1*  %  edic  Period.  His  name  signifies  "  white 
it-bill.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether  Valmiki 
was  a  real  historical  personage,  just  as  everything  about 
these  anc.  poems  is  disputed,  especially  their  precise  date 
U  e  know  that  the  R.  is  the  work  of  one  author,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  question  to  decide  whether  Valmiki  was  the  strange 
name  of  that  author.  At  the  time  when  it  was  composed 
the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  among  the  Aryans  of  X 
India.  So  the  poem  was  recited  and  sung  from  memory' 
and  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  the  course  of 
time,  on  account  of  this,  several  accretions  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  poem,  but  as  a  whole  the  R.  has  wonderfully- 
preserved  its  distinctive  character  intact.  It  contains  24  000 
verses.  It  is  divided  into  7  books.  The  poem  is  in  no  way 
disjointed.  It  has  but  one  aim  and  end— viz.  the  hist,  of 
Rama.  The  episodes  it  contains  are  few  and  far  between, 
aud  do  not  seriously  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader 
After  the  first  portion  of  the  work  has  been  perused  these 
episodes  get  still  rarer,  and  the  whole  latter  portion  of  the 
poem  is  one  continuous,  unbroken  narrative.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  this  truly  Homeric  poem,  in  the  various  vernacular 
dresses  it  has  assumed  throughout  India,  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  folk-song  of  the  Hindoos.  [From  orlg.  art.  in  J '» 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  C.  CALDWELL.] 

Rambouillet,  ron-boo-ya'.  Hotel  de,  the  name  gen- 
erally given  to  a  social  circle  which  for  more  than  half  a 
century  gathered  around  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  marquise 
de  Rambouillet,  and  her  daughter.  Julie  d'Angennes,  duch- 
ess de  Montausier.  Catherine  de  Vivonne  was  b.  in  1588  at 
Rome,  and  married  in  1600  to  the  marquis  de  Rambouillet. 
When  she  was  presented  at  the  Fr.  court  she  found  its  tone 
and  manners  so  coarse  and  frivolous  that  she  determined  to 
form  a  court  of  her  own.  She  succeeded :  her  house  soon 
became  the  place  where  all  who  had  genius,  wit,  learning, 
talent,  or  taste  assembled,  and  from  these  reunions  origi- 
nated the  Fr.  Acad.,  the  highest  authority  of  Fr.  lit.,  and  the 
salons,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Fr.  civilization. 

Rameau,  rah-mo'  >.l KAN  PHILIPPE),  b.  Sept.  25,  1683,  at 
Dijon,  where  his  father  was  an  organist ;  travelled  from 
1701  to  1717  in  It.  and  S.  Fr.  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  a 
troupe  of  actors;  was  appointed  organist  successively  in 
Lille,  Clermont,  and  Paris,  and  pub.  Traite  de  rtfarmonie, 
Xomeau  Systeme  de  Musique  thiorique,  and  Di&ierlallon  sur 
les  dlfferentts  Mtlhodes  d' Accoinpagnetnent.  In  1732  his  opera 
Hlppolyte  et  Aricie  had  complete  success,  and  he  then  com- 
posed about  20  operas  and  ballets,  beside  minor  pieces  of 
music.  D.  Sept.  12,  1764. 

Ram'esea,  the  name  of  several  Egyptian  monarchs, 
signifying  the  ''nascent  sun,"  and  used  principally  by  the 
kiugg'of  the  19th  and  20th  dynasties.  Rameses  I.,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  19th  dynasty,  restored  the  native  rule  in 
Egypt  after  the  close  of  the  18th  dynasty.  He  appears  to 
have  carried  on  war  with  the  Khita  or  Hittites.  His  grand- 
son, Rameses  II.,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Egyp- 
tian monarchs,  and  the  supposed  Sesostris.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  an  early  age,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  directed  his  arms  against  Cush  or  Ethiopia  on  the  S., 
which  he  reduced  under  his  sway.  The  great  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  campaign  against  the  Khita  or  supposed  Hit- 
tites in  his  5th  yr.  R.  defeated  a  confederation  of  the  Khita, 
the  people  of  Carchemish.  the  Chalybes,  Dion,  and  the 
Dardani  at  the  N.  W.  of  Kadeshon  (the  Orontes).  In  his  21st 
yr.  he  concluded  an  extraditionary  treaty  with  the  Khita, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country.  He 
also  appears  to  have  been  engaged  m  wars  with  the  Amor- 
ites,  Cauaauites,  the  Libyans,  including  the  Tahennu  aud  the 
Maxyes,  and  the  Syrians.  The  affairs  of  the  S.  attracted  his 
attention,  especially  the  arrangements  for  the  gold-mines, 
and  he  built  or  enlarged  the  temples  at  Gerf  Hussein,  Sebna, 
and  Abusimbel.  Thebes  rose  to  great  magnificence  during 
his  govt.  He  reigned  upward  of  66  yrs.  Rameses  III.  (the 
Rharupsinitus  of  Herodotus)  was  the  second  king  of  the  20th 
dynasty.  In  his  5th  yr.  he  had  to  sustain  an  invasion  of  the 
Maxyes  and  Libyans,  led  by  5  kings ;  these  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  Three  yrs.  later  a  confederation  composed 
of  Pelasgi,  Teukrians.  Sicilians,  Daunians,  and  Oscans  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Pal.,  overran  the  land  of  the  Khita,  Car- 
chemish, Aradus,  and  the  Amorites.  and  advanced  to  the  E. 
frontier  and  mouths  of  the  Nile.  R.  assembled  an  army  at 
Taha  in  Pal.  and  a  fleet  on  the  Nile,  aud  defeated  the  invad- 
ers with  great  slaughter.  He  also  had  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Libyans,  who  again  invaded  Egypt. 
South  he  had  also  subdued.  His  later  days  were  disturbed 
by  domestic  treason,  and  after  a  reign  of  above  31  yrs. 
bl  was  buried  in  the  Biban-el-Moluk  at  Thebes^  His i  suc- 


tonibs  of  the  anc.  kings  in  the  16th  yr.  of  his  reign.  Rameses 
X.,  XI  XII.,  and  XIII.  were  unimportant  aud  inglorious 
monarchs.  Their  reigns  are  supposed  to  have  ended  aboi 

B'<" 


Theame  of  Rameses, 


at  ef  the  treas- 


stronger  than  heuiu.  more  durable  when  woven  than  nnen, 
and  afmost  as  Sous  as  silk.    The  goods  known  as  grass- 
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cloth  are  made  in  Chi.  from  this  fibre.  Experiments  have 
fully  shown  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  cotton 
States  for  the  production  of  K.-fibre,  superior  in  quality 
even  to  that  of  Java.  It  is  perennial,  requires  comparatively 
little  labor  and  attention,  has  few  insect  enemies,  and  stands 
a  rainy  season  or  a  drought  with  little  injury. 

Rani  .Tl oh  ii  11  Hoy,  b.  at  Burdwan,  Bengal,  about 
1774.  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Brahmanical  family ;  studied 
Sans.,  Per.,  and  Arabic ;  resided  for  some  time  in  Thibet ; 
learned  Eng. ;  held  for  5  yrs.  the  office  of  revenue  collector 
in  the  dist.  of  Rungpoor ;  edited  the  Bengal  Herald  in  Eng. : 
was  in  1830  sent  to  the  Brit,  court  from  the  sovereign  of 
Delhi.  D.  at  Bristol  Sept.  27,  1833.  Much  attention  was 
attracted  in  1820  to  his  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace 
an/I  Happiness,  written  from  a  Unit,  standpoint. 

Ua'motli  Gll'ead  [Heb.  "heights  of  Gilead  "],  first 
mentioned  in  Deut.  iv.  43,  a  Levitical  city  and  one  of  the 
3  cities  of  refuge  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan.  Ahab,  7th 
king  of  Israel,  fell  in  battle  there  about  897  B.  c.,  and  his  son 
Jehoram,  9th  king  of  Israel,  was  severely  wounded  there 
about  884.  Its  identification  with  Es-Salt  is  now  disputed. 

Ram'plon,  the  Campanula  rapunculus  (order  Campa- 
nulacese),  a  perennial  European  herb  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  white,  carrot-shaped  root,  and  for  its  leaves,  which 
are  used  in  salads.  It  is  principally  grown  in  It.  and  Fr.,  but 
little  if  at  all  in  the  U.  S. 

Ranipoor'  is  the  cap.  of  Bisser  (Biss-ahir),  a  feudatory 
state  in  the  Brit.  Himalaya  which  stretches  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sutlej  River,  borders  N.  on  Chi.  Thibet,  and  has  74,250 
inhabs.,  mostly  engaged  in  commerce  with  Thibet.  The 
religion  is  Brahmanism ;  the  first  caste,  the  Rajpoots ;  the 
lang.,  a  corrupted  Hindoo. 

Ram'say  (DAVID),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  2, 
1749,  grad.  at  Princeton  1765 ;  studied  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. ; 
settled  as  a  phys.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1773;  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  as  a  field-surgeon  ;  member  of  the 
S.  C.  legislature  1776-83,  and  of  the  '^council  of  safety  "  at 
Charleston,  on  the  capture  of  which  city  he  was  treated  by 
the  Brit,  as  a  hostage  and  kept  11  months  in  close  confine- 
ment in  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong.  1782-84,  and  again  1785-86  ;  acting  pres.  of  Cong, 
during  most  of  the  latter  period.  Author  of  a  Hist,  of  the 
Revolution  in  S.  C.,  Hist,  of  the  Amer.  Revolution,  Life  of 
Washington,  Hist,  of  S.  C'.,  Memoir  of  Henry  Laurens,  arid  an 
abridgment  of  Universal  Hist.  During  the  last  14  yrs.  of  his 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  legislature,  and  for  much 
of  the  time  pres.  of  the  senate.  D.  May  8,  1815. 

Ramsay  (GEORGE  D.),  b.  in  Va.  in  1800,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1820  ;  in  the  war  with  Mex.  served  as  ordnance  officer  of  the 
army  of  occupation  ;  was  in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  and 
was  Taylor's  chief  of  ordnance  June  1847  to  May  1848.  Sub- 
sequently commanded  various  arsenals,  and  in  Sept.  1863 
became  chief  of  ordnance  with  rank  of  brig. -gen.  Retired 
Sept.  1864,  though  continued  on  inspection  duty  and  in  com- 
mand of  Wash,  arsenal  until  1870.  D.  May  23,  1882. 

Ramsay  (NATHANIEL),  b.  in  Pa.  May  1,  1771,  brother  of 
David,  grad.  at  Princeton  ;  studied  law  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  in 
active  service  for  the  greater  part  of  the  contest.  At  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  aMd.  regiment.  Wash- 
ington, when  Pres.,  made  R.  marshal,  and  soon  after  naval 
officer,  at  Baltimore.  I).  Oct.  23,  1817. 

Ram'sey  (ALEXANDER),  b.  near  Harrisburg,  Pa..  Sept.  8, 
1815 ;  M.  C.  from  Pa.  1843-47  ;  appointed  by  Pres.  Taylor  gov. 
of  Minn.  Terr.  1849,  he  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Dakotas 
and  Chippewas,  acquiring  for  the  U.  S.  large  tracts  of  land  ; 
was  mayor  of  St.  Paul  1855,  gov.  of  the  State  1858-62,  U.  S. 
Senator  1863-75,  and  sec.  of  war  1879-81. 

Ita'iiiiiM  (PETER),  (PIERRE  DE  LA  RAMEE),  b.  at  Cuth, 
dept.  of  Somme,  Fr..  in  1515,  in  humble  circumstances ; 
studied  under  great  difficulties  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  and 
pub.  in  1543  his  Animadversionum  in  Dialecticam  Aristotelis 
Libri  XX.  and  Institutiomim  Dialecticarum  Libri  III.,  in 
which  he  attacked  Aristotle  and  the  scholastic  method  of 
philosophizing.  The  univ.,  the  Ch.,  the  Part.,  took  great 
offence ;  the  nooks  were  condemned,  and  the  author  for- 
bidden to  teach.  By  the  favor  of  the  king  he  was  never- 
theless afterward  appointed  at  the  univ.  In  1561  he  embraced 
Protestantism,  and  was  killed  during  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572. 

Kum,  Water.     See  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Kance,  ron-sa',  de  (DOMINIQUE  ARMAND  JEAN  LEBOU- 
THILLIER),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  9,  1626 ;  enjoyed  while  yet  a  boy 
several  large  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  was  ordained  a 
prlf-f  •  "US6!?1  but  Ie3  nevertheless  a  very  dissipated  life 
until  in  1660  he  gave  all  his  property  to  the  poor  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  he  introduced  rules 
of  the  severest  asceticism  and  founded  the  order  of  the 
Trappists.  D.  Oct.  27,  1700.  He  wrote  Traite  de  la  Saintet'e 
,  *?  uevmrs  de  la  Vie  monastique  and  Relation  de  la  Vie  et  de 
la  Mort  de  quelques  Religieux  de  la  Trappe 

r,.Rfandt>,  il^'  b"  at.Rin<tee'  N-  H.,  Aug.  6,  17-83,  grad.  at 
Dartmouth  1806  ;  was  for  some  yrs.  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at 
Gprham,  Me.  ;  edited  the  Chr.  Mirror  at  Portland  1822-25  • 
afterward  conducted  at  Boston  the  Recorder  and  the  Youth's 
Companion  ;  established  in  1833  the  Lowell  Observer;  lect- 
ured against  slavery  ;  was  pastor  of  chs.  at  Pompey  (1837- 
12)  and  Peterborough.  N.  Y.,  and  wrote  several  vols.  of  ser- 
mons and  polemical  theol.  D.  Aug.  24,  1871. 
,oRand,  (BEN-T*MIN  HOWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.,  Pa.,  in 
1827,  grad.  at  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  1848 ;  became  prof  of 
chem.  in  the  Phila.  Med.  Coll.  1853  and  in  the  Jefferson  Med 
iJ K 1867;  has  witten  formed,  periodicals:  edited  Met- 
calfe  s  Caloric,  and  wrote  Med.  Chem.  for  Students  and  Ele- 
ments of  Med.  Chem.  D.  Feb.  14,  1883. 

,~Rand  (ISAAC).  M-  D-,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Apr.  27, 
1743,  grad.  at  Harvard  1761;  accompanied  Prof.  Winthrop 
to  Newfoundland  in  that  yr.  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus ;  studied  med. ;  was  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Society 


1798-1804  ;  author  of  several  med.  essays  and  treatises.    D. 
Dec.  11,  1822. 

Rati'dall  (ALEXANDER  WILLIAMS),  b.  in  Montgomery 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1819 ;  studied  law ;  settled  at  Waukesha, 
Wis..  1840 ;  became  P.  M.  of  that  town  and  its  rep.  in  the 
legislature  ;  was  judge  of  the  second  dist.  1856,  gov.  of  Wis. 
1857-61,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  raising  volunteers 
for  the  war ;  minister  to  It.  1861-65,  assistant  P.  M  -gen 
1862-66,  and  P.  M.-gen.  1866-69,  after  which  he  practised  law 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  D.  July  25,  1872. 

Randall  (ARCHIBALD),  b.  in  Pa.  1800,  admitted  to  the  bar 
1818  ;  appointed  judge  of  common  pleas  1834,  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  dist.  court  1842.  and  (in  addition)  of  the  circuit  court 
of  E.  Pa.  1844  ;  was  distinguished  for  his  decisions  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases.  D.  May  30,  1846. 

Randall  (GEORGE  MAXWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Warren,  R.  I., 
in  1810,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1835  ;  was  for  some  yrs-.  a  Unit, 
clergyman ;  afterward  ministered  to  an  Epis.  ch.  at  Fall 
River ;  rector  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Messiah  1844-65 ;  became 
known  as  a  champion  of  his  Ch. ;  edit,  the  Chr.  Witness  and 
wrote  tracts ;  was  in  1865  chosen  missionary  bp.  of  Col., 
having  jurisdiction  also  in  Wyo.  and  N.  M.,  and  organized 
many  chs.,  schools,  and  sems.,  beside  Jarvis  Hall  at  Denver, 
the  first  collegiate  inst.  in  Col.  D.  Sept.  28, 1873. 

Randall  (HENRY  STEPHENS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Madison  co 
N.  Y.,  1811,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1830;  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised ;  became  sec.  of 
state  and  supt.  of  public  instruction  of  N.  Y.  1851 ;  wrote 
several  yols.  on  agriculture,  sheep-husbandry,  and  educa- 
tion, beside  official  reports  on  education  :  was  for  some  yrs. 
one  of  the  editors  of  Moore's^wro/  New  Yorker,  and  author 
of  Life  of  Jefferson.  D.  Aug.  14,  1876. 

Randall  (JAMES  RYDER),  b.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  1,  1839, 
ed.  at  Georgetown  Coll.,  D.  C.  His  health  failing,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  this  inst.  before  graduation,  and  sought 
its  recuperation  by  travel.  He  visited  several  parts  of 
S.  Amer.,  and  returned  not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
c.  war.  In  this  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  people  of  the 
South.  As  his  constitution  was  still  frail  and  delicate,  he 
resorted  to  his  pen  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  His  "  Maryland,  my  Maryland  !"  was  the  Mar- 
seillaise of  the  Confed.  cause.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  Mr.  R.  became  ed.-in-chief  of  the  Constitutionalist 
at  Augusta,  Ga. 

Randall  (SAMUEL  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Oct.  10, 1828  ;  be- 
came a  merchant  at  Phila.;  was  for  several  yrs.  member  of 
city  councils ;  served  in  the  State  senate  1858  -  59 ;  was 
elected  to  Cong,  as  a  Dem.  1862,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  continuously  re-elected ;  was  speaker  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Reps,  from  Dec.  4,  1876,  to  Mar  4,  1881. 

Ran'dolph,  on  R.  R.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  15  m.  S.  of 
Boston,  has  a  fine  public  library  building  and  an  endowed 
high  school,  both  founded  by  private  individuals.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  5642  ;  1880,  4027. 

Randolph,  on  R.  R.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  m.  W. 
of  Salamanca,  has  the  Chamberlain  Inst.  and  a  female  sem. 
Pop.  1880,  1111. 

Randolph  (EDMUND),  b.  in  Va.  Aug.  10,  1753 ;  studied 
law ;  entered  the  Continental  army  at  Cambridge  as  an 
aide  to  Washington  Aug.  1775 ;  represented  Williamsburg 
in  the  Va.  convention  of  May  1776 ;  became  atty.-gen.  of 
the  State  in  July  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong. 
1779-83,  and  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Federal 
const.  1787 ;  presented  to  that  body  the  so  called  "  Virginia 
plan,"  but  without  success ;  refused  to  sign  the  const., 
though  he  advocated  its  ratification  in  the  Va.  convention  ; 
was  elected  gov.  of  Va.  1788 ;  was  the  first  atty.-gen.  of  the 
U.  S.  on  the  organization  of  the  Federal  govt.  1789 ;  suc- 
ceeded Jefferson  as  sec.  of  state  1794,  and  resigned  in  Aug. 
1795,  in  consequence  of  disapproval  by  his  colleagues  of  his 
dealings  with  the  minister  of  the  Fr.  republic,  on  which 
subject  he  pub.  a  Vindication.  D.  Sept.  12,  1813. 

Randolph  (GEORGE  WYTHE),  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  M. 
Randolph  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  b.  at  Edge 
Hill,  Va.,  about  1820,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.  ;  was  in  early 
life  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  N. ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Char- 
lottesville  1845,  and  subsequently  at  Richmond  ;  entered  the 
Confed.  military  service  1861 ;  was  made  brig. -gen. ;  was  sec. 
of  war  from  Mar.  to  Dec.  1862,  and  resided  in  Fr.  as  agent 
of  the  Confed.  treas.  dept.  1863-65.  D.  Apr.  4,  1867. 

Randolph  (JOHN)  of  Roanoke.  b.  in  Chesterfield 
co.,  Va.,  June  2,  1773,  descended  from  Pocahontas  ;  lost  his 
father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  estate,  in  infancy ; 
was  ed.  by  tutors  ;  spent  some  time  both  at  Princeton  and 
at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  ;  studied  law  at  Phila. ;  was 
elected  to  Cong,  as  a  Dem.  in  1799,  and  re-elected,  with 
the  exception  of  2  terms,  until  1825  ;  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  1801 ;  chief  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Chase  1804;  became  conspicuous  for 
his  wit,  eloquence,  and  eccentricities  ;  was  prominent  as  a 
champion  of  State  Rights  and  as  a  partisan  of  Jefferson's 
administration  until  1806,  when  he  separated  from  his  po- 
litical associates,  opposed  the  election  of  Madison,  the  em- 
bargo, and  the  war  with  Eng.,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  defeated  in  1812  in  his  candidacy  for  re-election,  but 
was  returned  in  1814 ;  opposed  the  Mo.  Compromise ;  vis- 
ited Eng.  in  1822,  and  again  in  1824 ;  sat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
1825-27 ;  had  a  duel  with  Henry  Clay  Apr.  8,  1826,  growing 
out  of  his  denunciation  of  the  political  alliance  between  the 
latter  and  J.  Q.  Adams  ;  supported  Jackson  in  the  election 
of  1828 ;  sat  in  the  convention  of  1829  for  revising  the  const, 
of  Va.  ;  went  as  minister  to  Rus.  1830,  but  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Lond. ;  returning  in  1831,  was  again  elected  to  G'onjf. 
1832,  but  d.  before  taking  his  seat.  By  his  will  he  emanci- 
pated and  provided  for  his  slaves,  numbering  above  300. 
(See  his  Life,  by  HUGH  A.  GARLAND.)  D.  June  24,  1&33. 

Randolph  (PEYTON),  b.  in  Va.  1723,  grad.  at  Williami 
and  Mary  Coll. ;  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  Lond.  ;  was 
appointed  in  1748  royal  atty.-gen.  for  Va.  ;  was  elected  to. 
the  house  of  burgesses ;  became  chairman  of  a  committee 
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to  revise  the  laws  of  Va.  :  went  to  Eng.  as  a  com.  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances  1752 ;  framed  the  remonstrance  of  the 
house  of  burgesses  against  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
1764,  but  after  its  passage  discountenanced  Patrick  Henry's 
"five  resolutions"  1T65:  resigned  the  office  of  atty.-gen.  in 
1766,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  several 
yrs.  thereafter;  chairman  of  the  "committee  of  vigilance  " 
chosen  Mar.  10, 1773,  and  an  efficient  worker  in  promoting 
concert  of  action  with  the  other  colonies ;  presided  over  the 
Va.  convention  at  Williamsburg  Aug.  1774 ;  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Cong. ;  was  first  pres.  of  that  body 
u  pon  its  meeting  in  Phila.  Sept.  5,  1774,  though  from  ill- 
health  he  soon  resigned  that  post ;  presided  over  the  second 
Va.  convention  at  Richmond  Mar.  20, 1775 ;  was  again  chosen 
speaker  of  the  Continental  Cong,  when  it  reassembled  at 
Phila.  May  10, 1775,  but  resigned  May  24,  returning  to  Va.  to 
preside  over  the  house  of  burgesses ;  resumed  his  seat  in 
Cong,  a  few  months  later.  D.  Oct.  22,  1775. 

Randolph  (THEODORE  F.),  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
June  24,  18*5;  entered  political  life  in  1860  as  a  member  of 
the  X.  J.  legislature  ;  in  1861  he  was  chosen  State  senator  to 
till  an  unexpired  term,  and  was  re-elected  in  1862;  in  1868 
was  elected  gov.  of  N.  J.,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, his  term  expiring  1881.  D.  Nov.  7,  1883. 

Randolph  (THOMAS  MANN),  b.  in  Va.  about  1770,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Pres.  Jefferson ;  served  in  the  Va.  legis- 
lature ;  M.  C.  1803-07 ;  was  col.  of  the  20th  inf.  during  the 
second  war  with  Eng.,  and  gov.  of  Va.  1819-22.  D.  June  20, 
1828.— His  daughter,  SARAH  N.  RANDOLPH,  has  written  The 
Private  Life  of  Thoma*  Jefferson. 

Randblp'n-JIacon  College,  founded  in  1832  by  the 
Va.  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  It  was  first  located  in 
Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.,  near  the  N.  C.  border;  suffered 
severely  during  the  c.  war,  and  was  removed  in  1866  to 
Ashland,  Hanover  co.  The  coll.  has  several  separate  schools, 
affording  courses  of  1  yr.  each,  and  a  special  school  of  biblical 
lit.  and  Oriental  langs.  for  theological  students. 

Rangoon',  town  of  Brit.  India,  cap.  of  the  Burmese 
dominions,  Farther  India,  on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Irrawad- 
di,  25  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  almost  exclusively  of 
bamboo  and  mat-work,  but  has  an  important  trade  in  wax, 
ivory,  cotton,  gems,  bullion,  and  teak.  About  2  m.  N.  of  the 
city  "lies  the  curious  Shoay-Dagon,  a  monument,  said  to  con- 
tain 8  hairs  of  the  head  of  Gautama.  Pop.  134,176. 

Ranlerl,  rah-ne-a're  (ANTONIO),  b.  in  Naples  in  1809. 
An  exile  at  20,  he  went  first  to  Tuscany,  then  to  Paris,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  July.  After  this  he  studiei 

nono 

„._, ,  Fram- 

menti  loraii" P>-olegomeni  di  una  Introduzione  olio  Studio 
dflla  Scienza  Slorica.  On  Sept.  6,  1860,  R.  was  the  foremost 
of  the  60  patriots  who  went  to  invite  Garibaldi  to  take  pos- 
session of  Naples.  He  was  afterward  prof,  of  hist,  in  Univ. 
of  Naples,  and  deputy  to  It.  Parl. 

Raiike,  rahnk'eh,  von  (LEOPOLD\  b.  at  Wiehe  in  Thu- 
ringia  Dec.  21,  1795,  studied  at  Leipsic ;  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1818, 
and  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  in  1825.  He  wrote 
Geschichte  der  romanischen  und  germanischen  Volker  von 
1494-1535,  Fursten  mid  TWfe?/'  von  Sudeuropa  Im  16.  und  1<. 
Jahrhundert,  Die  serbische  Revolution,  and  many  other  im- 
portant works. 

Ranklne,  rank'in  (W.  J.  MACQUORN),  b.  m  Edinburgh 
July  5,  1820.  He  early  displayed  fondness  for  the  natural 
sciences,  and  had  the  advantage  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes  as  his 
tutor  in  natural  philos.  To  him  he  dedicated  his  somewhat 
remarkable  paper  advocating  the  use  of  cylindrical  wheels 
for  railway  carriages.  Civil  engineering  naturally  attracted 
his  attention,  and  from  1841  to  1851  he  was  employed  on  the 
railways  of  Scot.  But  he  found  his  most  congenial  sphere 
in  those  investigations  of  phys.  facts  and  a  reduction  or 
their  rear  Its  to  practice  by  which  matter  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  needs  of  man.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of 
his  physico-mathematical  researches  was  based  on  an 
hypothesis  of  "molecular  vortices,"  by  which  was  deduced 
the  laws  of  elasticity,  and  of  heat  as  connected  therewith 
His  theoretical  results  were  in  their  ultimate  form  pub.  in  a 
paper  On  the  Centrifugal  Theory  of  Elasticity  as  applied  to 
Gases  and  Vapors.  Other  important  papers  succeeded— On, 
a  General  Law  of  the  Transformation  of  Energy  and  Outlines 
of  the  Science  of  Energetics— the  latter  of  which  is  a  masterly 
exhibit  of  what  may  be  called  the  modern  science  of  energy. 
In  1855  he  became  regius  prof,  of  civil  engineering  and  mechs 
in  the  Univ  of  Glasgow,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  a  series  of  manuals  for  engmeeni 
students  and  practical  men,  which  cannot  fail  to  carry 
down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  their  author.  Inese 
manuals  are  thoroughly  well  known  to  and  appreciated  oy 
Amer.  engineers.  D.  Dec.  24,  1872.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Rank  of  States.    Every  State  has  the  full  proper 
of  a  State,  and  thus  is  equal  to  every  other.    Rank  relates 
title  and  etiquette  and  old  usage  of  courts.    Rank  or  amc 
sadors  depends  on  title  and  grade,  and,  within  th 
grade,  in  modem  usage,  on  length  of  residence  at  the  same 


gineer  in  La  Salle  co..  111.  :  subsequently  a  real  estate  agent 
at  Chicago  ;  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  in  Apr.  lv;i  ; 
was  elected  major  of  the  llth  111.  Volunteers,  and  lieut.-col. 
of  the  same  regiment  on  its  reorganisation  in  July  ;  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  surprise  of  Charleston,  Mo.,  Aug. 
19  ;  was  at  the  capture  of  Ft.  Henry  :  made  col.  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  assault  upon  Ft.  Donelsou,  where  he  was  again 
severely  wounded  ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  ;  became 
chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  McClernand  and  inspector-gen,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tenn.  June  1862  ;  was  afterward  on  Gen.  Grant's 
staff  near  Vicksburg  ;  was  appointed  brig.  -gen.  to  date  from 
Nov.  1862  ;  took  part  in  the  Red  River  campaign  and  the 
battle  of  Sabine  Cross-roads  ;  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 
at  the  head  of  a  division,  and  subsequently  in  command  of 
the  17th  corps.  D.  Oct.  29,  1864. 

Rantonl,  ran'tool  (ROBERT,  JR.),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
May  13,  1805,  grad.  at  Harvard  1826  ;  was  a  lawyer  at  S. 
Reading,  Gloucester,  and  Boston  ;  served  in  the  Mass,  legis- 
lature 1834-37  ;  became  in  1837  a  member  of  the  Mass,  board 
of  education  ;  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  1843-45  ; 
U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1845  ;  filled  a  portion  of  the  unexpired  term 
of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  1851,  in  which  yr.  he 
was  elected  as  a  Free-Soil  Dem.  to  the  House  of  Reps.  A 
vol.  of  his  Speeches,  with  a  Memoir  by  Luther  Hammond,  has 
been  pub.  D.  Aug.  7,  1852. 

Ranuncula'ceo!,  or  Crowfoots  [Ranunculn»,  the 
buttercup  genus,  affords  its  typical  forms],  an  important 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs,  produces  aconite,  paeony, 
larkspur,  and  other  handsome  garden-plants  and  medicinal 
herbs,  many  of  which  are  active  narcotic  poisons. 

Ranz  des  Vaclies  [for  the  FT.  range  dt«  tache*,  "  rows 
of  cows  ;"  Ger.  Kuhreiqeri],  the  name  of  the  melodies  which 
the  Swiss  herdsmen  play  upon  the  alp-horn  while  driving 
their  cows. 

Rape.  See  JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL. 
Rape  [Lat.  rapa,  a  "turnip"],  the  Bramca  naptu,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Cruciferae,  and  closely  related  to  the 
Swe.  turnip  and  colza,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
most  easily  by  the  fact  that  its  young  leaves  are  smooth. 
The  navew  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  rape.  Rape  is 
largely  raised  in  Europe  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  Its  stalks 
are  valuable  forage,  and  are  good  to  plough  under  for 
manure.  Its  oil-cake  is  used  as  sheep-food  and  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  oil  is  used  for  machinery,  for  light-house  lamps, 
etc.,  and  the  seed  is  fed  to  cage-birds. 

Raph'ael  [It.  BaffaeUo],  called  in  full,  Raffaello 
Saiizlo  da  Urbino,  by  common  consent  the  prince  of 
painters,  b.  at  Urbino,  a  ducal  city  of  Umbria,  It.,  Apr.  6. 
1483.  His  father's  name  was  Giovanni  Santi,  an  artist  of 
repute.  His  mother,  Magia  Ciarla,  d.  when  he  was  8  yrs. 
old  R.'s  first  master  was  his  father,  nor  until  Santi's  death 
in  1494  did  he  have  any  other  instructor.  In  1495  he  was 
placed  in  the  studio  of  Pietro  Perugino.  With  him  R.  stayed 
until  1504,  when  he  was  21  yrs.  old.  In  1504  he  went  to 
Florence  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  gonfaloni- 
ere  Soderini  from  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  He  remained  at 
Florence  from  1504  to  1508.  During  these  4  yrs.  his  talent 
reached  its  full  maturity,  and  in  our  time  there  is  a  strong 
opinion  that  he  never  surpassed  the  pictures  painted  in 
his  "  Florentine  manner."  He  studied  the  frescoes  of  Ma 
saccio  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  and  the  antiques  which 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  collected  in  the  gardens  of  San 
Marco.  But  during  the  years  1504  and  1505  he  painted 
few  pictures  of  importance,  the  principal  ones  being  tl 
Madtmna  of  the  grand  duke,  in  the  Pitti,  a  small  Madonna 
belonging  to  Lord  Cowper  at  Panshanger,  and  a  picture 
pa  ntfd  for  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
at  Perugia.  In  1505  he  painted  at  Perugia,  in  the  ch.  of  San 
Severe,  a  fresco  which  is  of  importance,  as  its  compositi 
was  almost  textually  repeated  by  the  artist  in  his  great 
fresco  of  the  Di^.te,  fn  the  Vatican  It  represents  the  Trin- 
ity, with  saints  and  angels.  From  1506  to  the  end  of  1508  I 
Dainted  some  of  his  most  important  works.  In  Sept.  of  t 
yr  "508  R.  appears  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  summoned  by 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  was  of  the  ducal  house  of  '  trbino.  at 
the  instigation  of  Bramante,  a  compatriot  and  friend  of  R. 
Tiff  work  he  was  sent  for  to  undertake  was  the  decoration 
^lome  of  the  rooms  in  the  Vatican.  From  1508  to  1511  he 
wafSged  in  painting  the  Chamber  of  the  Signature 
Tcamernd&a  Slynatura)  In  the  next  2  vrs.  he  was  aga.n 
bu"v  "t  the  Vatican.  In  1512  he  painted  the  chamber  called 
"  The  Heliodorus  "  from  his  own  fresco,  one  of  4  repre- 
senUng  the  power  of  the  Ch.  In  Feb. 
the  reft  of  tPhe  chamber  was  painted 


court. 

Ransom  (of  a  captured  vessel). 
TERXATIONAL  LAW,  under  Capture. 

Ran'som  (.MATTHEW  W.),  b.  in  Warren  co 


T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 
See  SUMMARY  OF  IN- 


N.  C.,  1826, 


Rau'som  ^MATTHEW  W.),  b.  in  Warren 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1847 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  yr  ;  became  a  planter  and  politician ;  was  atty.-gen^i 


to  the  Montgomery  convention 


tne  .Montgomery  uvuvomawu  »u  —   ---  thpm]p.i, 

service  as  lieut.-col.,  rose  to  be  maj.-gen.  serving  through 
the  war ;  was  elected  as  a  Dem.,  m  Jan.  1872, ^  to  U.  S.  s< 


cessor     In  1514  R.  was  made  arch.  -in-chief  of  the 
papal  brief  dated  Aug.  1.    From  1514 


See  APPENDIX. 

See  CATARACTS  AND  RAPIDS. 
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Rapid  City.  Dak. 
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mure  and  manufactures,  and  removed  in  1815 
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tract  of  27,000  acres  on  Wabash  River,  Ind.,  and  built  up 
there  a  settlement  called  New  Harmony.  The  Harmonists 
having  become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  lands 
were  sold  in  18*4  to  Robert  Owen,  by  whom  the  socialistic 
experiment  was  tried  on  another  basis.  R.  and  his  followers 
removed  to  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  founded  the  town  of  Econ- 
omy (now  Harmony),  17  m.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg,  where  the 
community  still  exists.  D.  Aug.  7,  1847. 

Rapp  (JEAN),  COUNT,  b.  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  Apr.  29,  1772; 
entered  the  army  in  1788 :  was  aide-de-camp  to  Desaix  in 
1794  and  to  Bonaparte  in  1800 ;  became  brig.-gen.  in  1804,  and 
gen.  of  division  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  was  appointed 
gov.  of  Dantzic,  and  held  the  city  in  1813  for  12  months 
against  the  Prus.  and  Rus. ;  joined  Nap.  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days ;  retired  to  Switz.  after  the  second  restoration  ; 
returned  in  1818  to  Fr.  D.  Nov.  8,  1821.  Wrote  Memoires. 

Rappaban'nock  River  rises  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  near  the  N.  W.  border  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  and 
flows  in  a  S.  E.  course,  generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  Po- 
tomac, reaching  Chesapeake  Bay  through  a  broad  estuary. 
Its  largest  branch  is  the  Rapidan.  Below  Fredericksburg 
it  is  a  noble  tidal  stream. 

Rask  (RASMUS  CHRISTIAN),  b.  in  Denmark  Nov.  22,  1787, 
studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen.  In  1808  he  pub.  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Icelandic  Lang.  In  1813  he 
began  his  extensive  travels,  which  lasted  to  1823 ;  spent  2 
yrs.  in  Iceland,  the  result  of  which  was  his  Researches  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Lang.  ;  spent  1  yr.  in  Stock- 
holm, where  he  pub.  a  gram,  of  the  A.-S.  lang.  and  studied 
Finnish  ;  proceeded  by  St.  Petersburg  to  Astrakhan,  through 
Per.,  and  to  India,  which  he  traversed  in  its  whole  length, 
returning  home,  by  Ceylon,  in  1823.  He  wrote  essays  on  the 
Zend  lang.,  the  genuineness  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  anc. 
Egyptian  and  Heb.  chronology,  and  gave  grams,  of  the  Cin- 
galese, Frisian,  Eng.,  and  Sp.  langs.  His  richest  work  is  his 
Introduction  to  a  Scientific  Orthography  of  the  Dan.  Lang.  D. 
in  Copenhagen  Nov.  14,  1832. 

Raskol'niks.  The  Raskolniks  of  Rus.  are  the  members 
of  the  Raskdl',  or  "  schism,"  the  name  being  derived  from 
raskolot\  to  "  cleave."  The  schism  dates  officially  from  the 
yr.  1666.  The  R.  objected  to  the  alterations  in  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  ch.  books,  to  the  form  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  signing  the  cross  adopted  by  the  authorities,  to 
the  double  instead  of  triple  repetition  of  the  hallelujah  in 
the  ch.  service,  and  to  various  other  matters  of  equal  impor- 
tance. They  form  the  most  industrious,  honest,  and  sober 
portion  of  the  Rus.  community.  They  belong  exclusively  to 
"  Great  Russia,"  and  are  chiefly  found  among  the  most 
energetic  of  the  Rus.  people.  In  addition  to  the  main  body 
of  the  R.,  the  Raskol  comprises  a  number  of  minor  sects, 
mostly  of  foreign  origin.  Some  of  these  are  respectable, 
such  as  the  Molokane  and  the  Stundists  both  of  which 
bodies  hold  what  may  perhaps  be  called  Prot.  doctrines. 
But  some  of  the  sects  are  of  a  terrible  nature.  The  worst 
have  either  been  crushed  by  the  police  or  are  but  rarely 
met  with,  such  as  the  Detoubytsy,  or  "  child-killers,"  who  put 
new-born  babes  to  death  in  order  to  insure  their  salvation, 
or  the  Dukhilshchiki,  who  kill  their  friends  and  relatives 
when  ill,  or  the  Sojigately,  who  commit  suicide  by  means  of 
fire.  Only  one  of  the  noxious  sects  flourishes  to  any  extent. 
It  is  illegal,  but  still  it  exists.  It  is  that  of  the  Skoptsy,  or 
self-mutilators,"  a  set  of  gloomy  fanatics  greatly  addicted 
to  money-getting. 

Rasp'berry  [so  named  because  the  stalk  rasps  the 
hand],  the  common  name  of  those  species  of  Rubus  (order 
RosaceaB)  which  differ  from  blackberries  in  having  a  per- 
sistent receptacle,  from  which  the  ripe  compound  fruit  slips 
off,  while  in  the  blackberries  the  receptacle  is  juicy  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  fruit.  The  European  R.  is  Rubus 
Idxus,  and  our  R.  strigosus  or  red  R.  is  very  near  it.  Our 
black  R.,  black-cap,  or  thimbleberry,  is  the  R.  occidentalis. 
R.  are  valuable  summer  dessert-fruits,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  many  conserves,  jellies,  etc. 

Ras'tadt,  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Ger.,  on 
the  Murg,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  a  few  miles  distant 
It  is  one  of  the  modern  fortresses,  or  "  intrenched  camps  " 
of  the  former  Ger.  confederation.  The  town  is  well  built'- 
was  the  residence  of  the  last  margraves  of  Baden,  whose 
palace  (planned  after  that  of  Versailles)  still  exists.  The 
R^  ^historically  interesting  from  the  treaty  of  peace 
(1714)  which  ended  the  war  of  the  Sp.  Succession,  and  of  the 
cong.  of  1,99,  which  terminated  abruptly  with  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  Fr.  deputies.  Pop.  12,356.  ' 

^Rfat  -[iA'^-  ^'  a^me  aPRlied  to  numerous  species  of 
the  family  Mundae.  The  best  known  species  are  the  com- 
mon brown  rat,  the  black  rat,  the  Florida  or  cave  rat,  and 
the  cotton  rat  of  the  S.  States.  The  common  rat  was  orig£ 
nally  a  native  of  India  and  Per. ,  but  has  become  cosmopolitan 
within  recent  times.  It  is  generally  believed  not  to  have 
extended  into  Europe  much  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 

sntury  and  to  have  been  brought  to  Amer.  about  1775.  It 
was i  anticipated  in  its  incursions  by  the  black  rat,  but  its 
superior  strength  and  aggressiveness  have  driven  that 
species .before  it,  and  have  now  supplanted  it  in  almost  all 
countries.  It  is  very  prolific.  It  is  almost  omnivorous 
feeding  upon  grams,  vegetables,  and  meat.  The  black  rat 
is  smaller  than  the  brown  species,  and  is  much  more  timid 
It  also  was  originally  peculiar  to  Asia,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  extended  its  range  to  many  other  countries.  The  Fla 
or  wood  rat  is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat,  for  which  it  is 
often  mistaken,  but  it  has  much  larger  eyes,  and  the  details 
of  the  structure  at  once  define  it.  Although  found  in  the 
Middle  and  W.  States,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  S.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States.  It  is  mostly  found  in  the  woods,  and  is 
chiefly  granivorous.  The  cotton  rat  is  much  smaller  than 
the  others.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  the  S.  States,  and  lines 
Its  nest  with  cotton. 

Ratafi'a  [a  word  of  Malay  origin],  a  name  given  to  a 
large  class  of  liqueurs,  or  sweet  alcoholic  drinks  strongly 
flavored  with  aromatics. 


Ratio,  ra'she-o  [Lat.],  the  numerical  measure  of  the 
relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to  another  of  the  same 
kind.  The  only  way  in  which  2  quantities  can  be  compared 
is  by  division.  The  operation  of  dividing  one  quantity  by 
another  of  the  same  kind  consists  in  dividing  the  number  of 
times  that  any  assumed  unit  is  contained  in  the  former  by 
the  number  of  times  the  same  unit  is  contained  in  the  latter. 
The  operation  of  finding  a  R.  is  therefore  purely  numerical, 
and  the  resulting  R.  is  consequently  an  abstract  number. 
In  comparing  2  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  one  is  assumed 
to  be  known  beforehand,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  the 
antecedent ;  the  value  of  the  other  is  then  found  by  division, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  the  consequent.  Inasmuch  as 
the  measure  of  a  quantity  is  the  number  of  times  that  it 
contains  some  quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit, 
we  say  that  the  R.  of  one  quantity  to  another  is  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  second  quantity  by  the  Jirst.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  mathematical  writers  differ  in  their  methods 
of  using  the  term  ratio,  some  adopting  the  rule  above  given, 
and  some  defining  it  to  be  the  quotient  of  the  Jirst  quantity  by 
the  second ;  all,  however,  agree  in  calling  the  first  quantity 
the  antecedent  and  the  second  quantity  the  consequent. 
From  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  as  explained  above,  the 
former  would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  definition  of 
the  term.  It  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of 
meaning,  which  is  no  minor  quality,  inasmuch  as  all  writers 
regard  the  R.  of  a  geometrical  progression  as  the  quotient 
of  the  second  term  by  the  first.  No  error  can  arise  from 
the  adoption  of  either  definition,  provided  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  fully  understood  and  uniformly  adhered  to. 

Ra'tioiiallsm  [Lat.  ratio,  "  reason  "]  is  that  tendency 
in  modern  thought  which  claims  for  the  unaided  human 
reason  the  right  of  deciding  in  matters  of  faith.  It  asserts 
the  prerogative  of  the  intellect  to  be  supreme  arbiter  in  all 
depts.  of  revealed  truth.  It  requires  certainty  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  favor,  and  promptly  rejects  what  does  not  come 
before  it  with  all  the  exactness  and  clearness  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  The  scene  where  R.  has  exerted  its 
chief  sway  is  Ger. 

Rat'lsbon,  or  Regensburg,  an  old  town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of  the 
Regen,  is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  6  gates,  and  has 
a  fine  cathedral  begun  in  1275,  a  town-house,  a  magnificent 
stone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  1100  ft.  long,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  Kepler,  who  was  born  here.     Gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  steel,  earthen  and  porcelain  ware,  leather,  tobacco, 
and  glass  are  manufactured  here.    Pop.  34,516. 
Raton,  New  Mex.    See  APPENDIX. 
Rat-Mole.    See  MOLE-RAT. 

Jtat ram'ii  UN,  a  learned  monk  of  the  famous  abbey  of 
Corbey,  near  Amiens,  best  known  by  his  treatise  De  Cor- 
pore_et  Sanguine  Domini,  written  to  confute  the  transubstan- 
tiation  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbert  (about  844  A.  D.). 
He  d.  after  868. 

Rattan'  [Malay,  rotan,  "cane"],  the  slender  stem  of 
various  plants  of  the  genus  Calamus,  etc.  of  the  Palm  fam- 
ily, climbing  and  trailing  plants,  often  many  hundreds  of  feet 
in  length.  Some  produce  good  fruits,  but  the  chief  use  is 
that  of  the  stalks.  From  Borneo  to  Bengal  great  quantities 
are  gathered  for  the  markets.  In  Chi.  they  are  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes ;  mats,  sails,  and  cables  are  among 
the  articles  made  from  them.  In  this  country  they  are  used 
for  making  chairs,  baskets,  canes,  umbrella  ribs,  etc.,  and 
splinters  of  R.  are  used  in  carriage-trimming,  etc. 

Rattazzl,  raht.-taht'se  (URBANO),  b.  at  Alessandria,  It., 
June  29,  1808,  studied  law  at  Turin  ;  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Sard.  Part,  in  1848 ;  opposed  the  Aus.  authority  in 
It.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Gioberti,  but 
retired  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Novara  ;  entered  the 
cabinet  of  Cavour  (1853-58)  as  minister  of  justice,  and  car- 
ried the  law  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  ;  form- 
ed a  cabinet  in  opposition  to  Ricasoli  in  1862,  and  again  in 
1867,  but  only  for  a  few  months.  D.  June  5,  1873. 

Rat'tlesnake,  a  name  applied  to  all  the  species  of  the 
family  Crotalidae  provided  with  a  rattle  to  the  tail.  The  rat- 
tle is  composed  of  articulated  horny  segments  in  varying 
number  —  from  2  or  3  up  to  30  or  more.  The  species  of  the 
group  are  peculiar  to  Amer.,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  S.  W.  Terrs,  of  the  U.  S.  Fifteen 
species  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  The  venom 
of  the  R.  varies  in  intensity  with  the  climate,  season,  and 
the  condition  of  the  animal.  No  certain  antidotes  to  the 
venom  are  known.  The  best  are  believed  to  be  active  stimu- 
lants, among  which  alcoholic  liquors  are  the  most  esteemed. 
Rau  (CHARLES).  See  APPENDIX. 

Ranch,  rowk  (CHRISTIAN),  b.  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  Ger., 
Jan.  2,  1777 ;  received  his  first  instruction  in  art  at  Cassel 
and  Berlin  ;  resided  for  several  yrs.  at  Rome  and  Carrara 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  Thorwaldsen,  Canova,  and  W. 
von  Humboldt ;  settled  subsequently  at  Berlin  as  prof,  at 
the  acad.  D.  in  Dresden  Dec.  3,  1857. 

Ranch  (FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kirchbracht, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  July  27,  1806,  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Marburg, 
Giessen,  and  Heidelberg  ;  was  for  some  time  prof,  in  the  2 
latter  insts. :  came  to  the  U.  S.  1831 ;  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Ger.  Reformed  Ch.  1832 ;  prof,  of  Ger.  at  La- 
fayette Coll.,  Pa. ;  prin.  of  high  schools  and  prof,  of  biblical 
lit.  at  York  and  at  Mercersburg,  and  pres.  of  Marshall  Coll. 
from  1836  until  his  death,  Mar.  2,  1841.  Wrote  Psychology. 

Raumer,  row'mer,  von  (FRIEDKICH  LUDWIG  GEORG),  b. 
at  WOrlitz,  duchy  of  Anhalt,  Ger.,  May  14,  1781 ;  studied 
aw  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Gottingen  ;  received  employment 
n  the  civil  service  of  the  Prus.  govt.  in  1801 ;  was  appointed 
prof,  of  history  at  Breslau  in  1811  and  at  Berlin  in  1819 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Ger.  Parl.  at  Frankfort  in  1848,  and  after- 
ward of  the  Prus.  upper  house.  D.  at  Berlin  June  13,  1873. 
Wrote  Geschichte  der  Hohenstanfen  und  ihrer  Zeit,  Geschichte 
Europas  seit  dem  Ende  des  15.  Jahrhunderts,  Amer.  and  the 
Amer.  People,  etc. 
Ravalllac,  ran-vahl-yahk'  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Angouleme, 
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dept.  of  Charente.  Fr.,  in  1578  ;  was  first  clerk  to  a  notary, 
then  a  schoolmaster;  subsequently  imnjisoned  for  debt; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Feuillants.  but  was  expelled  as  a 
visionary  and  fool,  and  became  noted  for  his  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  Prots.,  which  feeling  by  degrees  concentrated  itself 
on  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  their  former  leader.  On  the 
afternoon  of  May  14,  1610,  the  king  rode  out  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Sully,  who  was  sick  in  bed.  R.  jumped  up  on  the  hind 
wheel  of  the  coach  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of 
the  king,  who  d.  immediately.  Executed  May  27,  1610. 

Ra'ven  [A.-S.  hrufen\  differs  from  the  crow  chiefly  by 
its  larger  size  and  the  lanceolate  feathers  of  its  chin  and 
throat.  It  is  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  N.  part  of 
the  Old  World,  as  well  as  N.  Amer.,  although  it  is  quite  rare 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  generally  associates  in  pairs, 
but  sometimes  is  to  be  seen  in  small  flocks.  It  builds  a  rude 
nest,  chiefly  on  cliffs,  and  deposits  therein  from  4  to  6  eggs 
of  a  light  greenish-blue,  blotched  with  brownish  spots.  It  is 
capable  to  some  extent  of  mimicking  the  human  voice. 

Raveu'ua,  city  of  N.  It.,  chief  town  of  the  prov.  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  near  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  44°  24'  N., 
Ion.  12°  W  E.  It  is  in  communication  by  rail  with  all  the 
great  towns  of  the  Peninsula,  and  by  water,  through  the 
canal  Naviglio,  with  Venice,  Trieste,  etc.  The  city  is  about 
3  m.  in  circumference,  but  nearly  half  the  inclosed  space  is 
occupied  by  vineyards.  The  great  attraction  of  R.  is  the  fact 
that  here  are  preserved  so  many  monuments  of  the  dark 
and  stormy  ages  of  transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Teu- 
tonic. The'  oldest  of  these  monuments  now  existing  are  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Orso,  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  4th 
.century,  and  the  baptistery,  founded  a  very  few  yrs.  later. 
ss.  Nazaro  e  Celso,  the  once  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placidia,  was  founded  by  that  empress  in  440.  The  ch. 
of  San  Francesco,  first  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  also  of  the 
5th  century  ;  Sant'  Agatha  is  of  about  the  same  period ;  and 
there  are  several  other  more  or  less  ruined  chs.  of  the  same 
age.  The  archiepiscopal  palace  also  contains  a  chapel  of 
the  5th  century.  Of  the  6th  century  should  be  mentioned 
St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  outside  the  town,  the  most  striking 
of  the  anc.  R.  basilicas,  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest  early 
Chr.  art,  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  built  by 
the  Arian  Theodoric.  The  noble  basilica  of  San  Vitale  is  of 
a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  nearly  as  old  as  Santa 
Sophia,  after  which  it  was  modelled.  Outside  the  walls, 
about  ^2  m.  to  the  N.  E.,  stands  the  mausoleum  of  Theo- 
doric, now  commonly  called  Sta.  Maria  della  Rotonda.  R. 
is  comparatively  poor  in  mediaeval  monuments,  the  ch.  ol 
Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  of  the  llth  century,  being  the 
most  interesting,  but  it  contains  one  great  memorial  of  that 
time— the  ashes  of  Dante.  The  Biblioteca  Communale,  in 
the  old  Carthusian  monastery,  contains  upward  of  50.000 
vols.  and  700  MSS.,  the  most  precious  of  which  is  an  Aristo- 
phanes of  the  10th  century  ;  there  is  also  a  MS.  of  Dante  ol 
the  14th  century,  and  an  inferior  one  a  little  older.  The 
museum,  beside  being  rich  in  vases,  bronzes,  majolicas,  etc. 
contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  medals,  anc.  and  medi 
a3val.  The  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts  possesses,  among  other 
things  of  interest,  many  old  Byzantine  pictures  and  a  beau 
tiful  mosaic  pavement.  Tradition  gives  R.  an  origin  greatly 
anterior  to  Rome  itself.  But  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
great  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  that  the  city  rose  to  its  highest 
point  of  splendor  (497-552).  At  present  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  It.,  and  has  a  pop.  of  60,573. 

Ravenna.  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Portage  co.,  O.,  38  m 
S.  E.  from  Cleveland.  Pop.  1870,  2188 ;  1880,  3255. 

Ra'venscroit  (JOHN  STARK),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Blandford 
Va.,  1772 ;  was  carried  to  Scot,  in  infancy  ;  returned  to  Va. 
1788 ;  studied  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  ultimately  studied  theol. ;  took  orders  in  the 
Epis.  Ch.  1817 ;  was  a  minister  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va. 
1817-23,  then  became  bp.  of  N.  C.  and  pastor  of  chs.  succes 
sively  at  Raleigh  and  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  D.  Mar.  5, 1830. 

Ra'venswood,  part  of  L.  I.  City,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,on 
E.  River,  at  E.  terminus  of  a  projected  bridge  from  79th  st. 
New  York.  Pop.  1870,  1536 ;  1880,  included  in  L.  I.  City. 

Raw'doii-Has'tiugs  (FRANCIS),  Marquis  of  Hasting 
and  earl  of  Moira,  b.  in  Ire.  Dec.  7, 1754,  ed.  at  Ox. ;  entered 
the  army  1771 ;  was  sent  to  Amer.  1773  ;  was  present  at  thr 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  capt. ;  participated  in  the  battles  o 
L.  I.  and  White  Plains  and  the  attacks  upon  Fts.  Washington 
and  Clinton  ;  was  appointed  adjutant-gen,  with  the  rank  o 
lieut.-col.  1778  ;  soon  afterward  raised  in  New  York  a  corp 
called  the  "  Volunteers  of  Ireland,"  of  which  he  took  coir 
mand ;  was  made  general  and  sent  to  the  S.  States  witl 
reinforcements  for  Cornwallis  1780 ;  took  a  prominent  par 
at  the  Battle  of  Camden,  Aug.  16 ;  attacked  and  defeated 
Gen.  Greene  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Apr.  25,  1781 ;  relieved  Ft 
Ninety-Six ;  fortified  himself  at  Oraugeburg ;  sailed  for  Eng 
Aug.  1781,  in  consequence  of  ill-health ;  was  promoted  tc 
maj.-gen.,  and  given  command  of  a  force  of  10,000  men  sen 
to  the  relief  of  the  duke  of  York  in  Flanders  1794 ;  was  in 
trusted  with  the  direction  of  the  expedition  to  Qmberoi 
1795  ;  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit,  force 
in  Scot,  and  constable  of  the  Tower  of  Lond.  1803 ;  becam 
master-gen,  of  ordnance  1806 ;  was  honored  with  the  ora 
of  the  Garter  and  appointed  gov.-gen.  of  Brit.  India  IB 
successfully  conducted  the  Nepaul,  Pindaree,  and  Mahrati 
wars :  retired  from  the  govt.  of  India  after  an  admimsti 
tion  of  nearly  10  yrs.  1823,  and  became  gov.  of  Malta  1H34 
D.  Nov.  28,  1826.  „  .„_ 

Rawle    (WILLIAM),    LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Apr.  28,   1<59 
studied  law  at  New  York,  Lond.,  and  Paris;  commence 
practice  at  Phila.  1783;  was  distinguished  for  legal,  class 
cal,  and  scientific  attainments  ;  became  in  1822  chancel 
of  the  Phila.  bar,  and  was  the  first  pres.  of  the  Pa.  Histor 
cal  Society  1826 ;   sat  in  the  State  legislature ;  made  by 
Washington  dist.  atty.  1791-99 ;  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
new  civil  code  of  Pa.    D.  Apr.  12,  1886. 
Raw'llns,  Wyo.    See  APPENDIX. 
Ka\\  lius  (JOHN  A.),  b.  at  E.  Galena,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1831. 


he  son  of  a  fanner  and  charcoal-burner,  he  had  but  lim- 
ed opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education.  At  2u  he 
egan  to  attend  school  ;  in  Nov.  1854  commenced  the  study 
f  law,  and  in  1855  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  prac- 
ce  in  Galena  ;  became  a  Dem.  of  the  Douglas  school. 
Fhile  engaged  in  raising  a  regiment  Gen.  Grant  offered 
im  a  position  on  his  staff  as  assistant  adjutant-gen.,  with 
ic  rank  of  capt.,  and  with  the  exception  of  2  months,  dur- 
g  illness,  he  was  with  Grant  in  all  his  battles  and  oain- 
aigns  ;  in  1865  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  the  lieut.- 
en.  with  rank  of  brig.  -gen.  U.  S.  A.,  and  later  was  brevetted 
major-gen.  When  Grant  was  elected  Pres.,  R.  was  made 
ec.  of  war.  D.  Sept.  6,  1869. 

Raw'liiigon  (GEORGE),  brother  of  Sir  Henry,  b.  at 
3hadlington,  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  in  1815,  ed.  at  Swansea  and 
t  Baling  School  ;  grad.  first  class  in  classics  at  Trinity 
.'oil.,  Ox.,  1838;  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter  Coll., 
moderator  1852,  public  examiner  1854,  1856.  and  1868,  Bamp- 
on  lecturer  1859-61  ;  elected  Camden  prof,  of  anc.  hist,  at 
Ox.  1861,  and  appointed  canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral  1874. 
Author  of  several  theological  works;  of  The  fire  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Anc.  E.  World,  A  Manual  of  Anc.  Hist.,  The 
Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  or  the  Geog.,  Hist.,  and  An- 
iquities  of  Parthia,  and  of  The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Mon- 
archy, treating  of  the  Sassanians. 

Rawllnson  (Sir  HENRY  CRESWICKE).  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
'hadlington,  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  in  1810,  ed.  at  Ealing 
school  ;  entered  the  Bombay  army  1826  ;  became  proficient 
in  the  modern  Oriental  langs.,  on  which  account  he  was 
sent  to  Per.  Nov.  1833  ;  was  sent  to  Kandahar  as  political 
agent  1840  ;  went  as  political  agent  to  Turkish  Ar.  1843  ;  was 
appointed  consul  at  Bagdad  Mar.  1844  ;  became  lieut.-col.  in 
Tur.  1850  ;  returned  to  Eng.  1855  ;  was  knighted  and  made  a 
director  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  1856  :  was  M.  P.  1858,  member  of  the 
council  of  India  1858-59  ;  envoy  to  Per.  with  the  local  rank  of 
maj.-gen.  1859-60;  again  sat  in  Parl.  1865-68,  after  which 
be  was  reappointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  India  ; 
pres.  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  1871-73,  and  again 
1875-76,  and  pres.  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
from  its  foundation  in  1873.  He  translated  the  Per.  text  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  and  edited  5  folio  vpls.  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions  ;  pub.  essays  on  Oriental  politics,  entitled 
Eng.  and  Bits,  in  the  E. 

Kaw'sou  (ALBERT  LEIGHTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Chester.  Vt., 
Oct.  15,  1829  ;  artist  and  author  ;  made  a  pilgrimage  from 
Cairo  to  Mecca  with  annual  pilgrim  caravan  in  disguise  of  a 
Mohammedan  student  of  med.  ;  explored  the  mounds  of 
the  Miss.  Valley,  visited  Central  Amer.  1854-55,  and  wrote 
The  Crania  of  the  Mound-Builders  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Ctntral 
Amer.  ;  travelled  in  the  Hudson  Bay  terrs.  1863  ;  drew  hun- 
dreds of  sketches,  which  have  appeared  in  Amer.  maga- 
zines, and  in  books  on  Oriental  subjects,  and  has  made 
translations  from  the  Per..  Ar..  and  It.  Author  of  The  Di- 
vine Origin  of  the  Holy  1  file.  The  ^Comprehensive  Bible  Diet., 
Antiquities  of  the  Orient,  etc. 

Ray.    See  RALE. 

Ray  (ISAAC),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Jan.  1807, 
grad  at  Bowdoin  1827;  commenced  practice  of  med.  at 
Portland  1827;  removed  to  Eastport  1829;  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  wrote  The  Med.  Juris- 
m-udence  of  Insanity;  became  supt.  of  the  State  insane 
asylum  at  Augusta  1841,  and  of  the  Butler  Asylum  at  Provi- 
dence 1845-66,  after  which  he  settled  at  Phila.  Wrote  C< 
xersations  on  Animal  Economy,  Education  in  Eelation  to  the 
Health  of  the  Brain,  Mental  Hygiene. 

Ray  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S.,  sometimes  written  Wray,  b.  at 
Black  Notley,  near  Braintree,  Essex,  Eng.,  Nov.  29,  1627,  son 
of  a  blacksmith  ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  lecturer 
on  Gr.  1650,  and  mathematical  instructor  1652  ;  took  orders 
in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  at  the  Restoration;  devoted  himself  to 
bot.  and  zoology,  making  extensive  tours  with  tt  illoughby 
in  G.  Brit,  and  on  the  Continent;  pub.  &  catalog™  Plant, 
rum  Anglice  (1670),  Methodus  Plantarum  Aoz«  U6S2)  ;  edited 
the  Ornithologia  and  Historia  Pisnum  of  his  frlendj 
loughby,  and  pub.  his  great  work,  the  Htstona  Plantarum. 
He  also  prepared  a  Collection,  of  Eng.  AvwrfeUid  va  uab  e 
Glossaries  of  N.  and  S.  Country  Words  He  also  wrote  The 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  \\orks  of  the  Creation,  Dw 
courses  concerning  Primitive  Chaos  and  Creation,  H 

j0R'ave(JCosEPH)FaM'  D'  Tin  Va.  NOT.  25,  1807;  was  self- 
edRcaafedJ°butP&  £&  as  ^school-teacher  was  enabled  to 
study  at  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  Athens  Coll.,  O.,  and 
Ohio  .Med.  Coll.f  where  he  grad.  :  became  surgeon  in  the 
Cin.  hospital,  prof,  of  math,  at  Woodward  CoU..Ci^  183^ 
51  and  its  prin.  from  its  reorganization  as  a  high  school  , 
-  nth.  and  algebra.  D. 

N.Y., 

leons 


an     is  p. 
author  of  a  series  of  text-books  on  anth.  and  algebra. 

Ai&£?nd  (HENRY  JARVI^,  LL.D    b  at 
Jan.  24,  1820,  grad.  at  the  Lmv.  of  \  t.  1840    P^ve  lemons 
and  wrote  for  Horace  Greeley's  A«c  lor  A«  •  wh  le  «wly*« 
-41    became  assistant  ed.  of  1 


he  toft 


a  reporter.    In  itws  ne  ien  me  *  > ««».™ —— 
editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  ««**»$***  of  Haraer(i 
adviser  to  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  £e  *^^°'*S5£ 
Magazine.    In  1849  he  was  elected  to_ ^eN.  Y.  ass« mM>  . 

^^^iS^^^^^^^^^ 


He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Baltimore 


vention  at  Syracuse  1862 ;  was  chairman  of  the  >.  Y.  del. 
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gallon  in  the  national  Rep.  convention  18(14,  in  which  yr.  he 
was  elected  to  Cong.,  in  which  body  he  separated  from  the 
majority  of  his  party  by  giving  a  partial  support  to  the 
policy  of  Pres.  Johnson  ;  took  part  in  convoking  the  Phila. 
"  Loyalists'  convention"  of  186(5,  and  wrote  its  Address  and 
Declaration  of  Principles  ;  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  Cong.  186(5 ;  declined  the  mission  to  Aus.  offered 
him  by  Pres.  Johnson  1867 ;  made  a  third  visit  to  Europe 
1868,  and  again  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He  wrote 
but  one  book.  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. D.  June  18,  1869. 

Raymond  (JOHN  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  1814,  grad. 
at  Union  Coll. ;  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  Eng.  lit.  at  Madison 
Univ.,  and  of  belles-lettres  in  the  univ.  of  Rochester;  was 
elected  to  organize  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Inst. 
in  Brooklyn,  which  he  accomplished  with  great  success; 
elected  first  pres.  of  Vassar  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  and  commenced 
work  there  in  1865.  D.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1878. 

Raymond  (ROSSITER  WOBTHINOTON),  b.  at  Cin.  Apr.  27, 
1840,  grad.  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Inst.  1858 ;  studied 
mining  engineering  in  Ger.  several  yrs. ;  became  ed.  of  the 
Amer.  Journal  of  Mining  1807,  U.  8.  com.  of  mining  statistics 
1S68,  lecturer  on  economic  geol.  at  Lafayette  Coll.  1870,  v.-p. 
of  the  Amer.  Inst.  of  Mining  Engineers  1871,  and  pres.  of 
that  body  1872. 

Raymuiid  Liully.    See  LULL  (RAMON). 

K;i  v na I,  ra-uahl'  (GUILLAUME  THOMAS  FRANCOIS),  b.  at 
St.  Geniez,  dept.  of  Aveyron,  Fr.,  Apr.  12,  1713 ;  studied 
theol.  at  the  coll.  of  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse  ;  entered  their 
order  and  began  to  preach,  but  went  in  1747  to  Paris,  and, 
enjoying  the  company  of  Diderot,  Holbach,  Helvetius,  etc., 
he  entered  on  an  entirely  opposite  course.  Of  his  numerous 
historical  works,  Histoire  du  Divorce  de  Henri  VI11.  avec 
Catharine  attracted  some^attention,  and  his  Histoire  philoso- 
nkique  et  polilique  des  Etablissements  et  du  Commerce  des 
Europeans  dans  leg  Deux-Indes  was  condemned  by  the  Parl. 
of  Paris,  and  a  warrant  of  arrest  issued  against  the  author. 
He  fled  to  Switz.,  lived  subsequently  at  the  court  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  but  was  allowed  to  return  to  Fr.  in  1788.  D.  Mar. 
6,  1796. 

Read  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  Sept.  18,  1733 ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  1754;  was  atty.-gen.  of 
Del.  and  member  of  the  legislature  for  many  yrs. ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-77,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  ;  pres.  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  Del.  1776 ;  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Federal  coast. ;  was  appointed  judge  of  appeals  1782 ;  U.  S. 
Senator  1789-93,  and  chief-justice  from  1793  to  his  death, 
Sept.  21,  1798. 

Read  (GEORGE  CAMPBELL),  b.  in  Ire.  about  1788,  came  to 
the  U.  8.  in  childhood  ;  entered  the  U.  8.  N.  as  mdpn.  1804  ; 
became  lieut.  in  1810 ;  participated  in  several  engagements 
during  the  war  with  Eng.,  especially  that  between  the 
Constitution  and  Guerriere ;  became  capt.  1825,  and  rear- 
admiral  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  gov.  of  the  Phila. 
Naval  Asylum.  D.  Aug.  22, 1862. 

Read  (HOLLIS),  b.  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  Aug.  26, 1802,  grad.  at 
Williams  Coll.  1826 ;  studied  theol.  at  Princeton ;  was  a 
Presb.  missionary  in  India  1&30-35  ;  pastor  at  Derby,  Conn., 
1838-13,  and  at  New  Preston  1845-51.  Author  of  God  in 
Hist..  India  and  its  People,  The  Coming  Crisis  of  the  World, 
Negro  Question  Solved,  etc. 

Read  ( JOHN  MEREDITH),  b.  at  Phila.,  Pa.,  July  21,  1797, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1812,  and  in  1818  was  admitted  to 
th«  bar ;  in  1823  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Pa. 
legislature,  where  he  served  2  terms ;  in  1833  was  appointed 
U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  the  E.  dist.  of  Pa.,  and  held  the  office  till 
1841 ;  in  1845  was  nominated  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  U.  S.,  but  the  Senate  declined  to  confirm  him  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Southern  construction  of 
the  const.  ;  in  1846  was  appointed  atty.-gen.  of  Pa.,  resigning 
at  the  end  of  6  months.  In  1858 he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pa.,  of  which  body  he  became  chief-iustice 
in  1872.  D.  Nov.  29,  1874. 

Read  (JOHN  MEREDITH,  JR.").  b.  at  Phila.  in  1837,  grad.  at 
Brown  Univ.  1858,  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  1859;  was 
adjutant-gen,  of  N.  Y.  during  the  c.  war ;  wrote  A  Historical 
Inquiry  concerning  Hendrich  Hudson  ;  was  appointed  consul- 
gen,  at  Paris  1869,  and  minister  to  Gr.  1874. 

Read  (NATHAN),  b.  at  Warren,  Mas«.,  July  2,  1759,  grad 
at  Harvard  1781 ;  was  tutor  there  1783-87 ;  settled  atDanvers 
1795;  formed  a  company  which  established  an  iron-foundry 
at  Salem  1796  ;  was  the  first  petitioner  to  the  U.  S.  govt.  for 
a  patent,  obtaining  one  for  a  method  of  cutting  and  heading 
nails  by  the  same  operation,  Jan.  1798  ;  was  an  early  experi- 
menter upon  the  steam-engine  ;  is  said  to  have  placed  upon 
\\enham  Lake,  Aug.  1791,  a  boat  propelled  by  steam  with 
paddles ;  invented  agricultural  implements  and  labor-saving 
machinery ;  M.  C.  1880-03 ;  subsequently  a  judge  of  common 
pleas  ;  removed  in  1807  to  Belfast,  Me.  D.  Jan.  80,  1849. 

Read  (THOMAS  BUCHANAN),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Mar  12 
1822;  studied  sculpture  at  Gin.,  but  soon  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  painting,  which  he  practised  at  New  York  (1841)  and 
soon  afterward  at  Boston ;  removed  to  Phila.  1846 ;  went  to 
Florence  in  1850,  and  resided  there  with  few  intermissions 
until  1872,  when  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Author  of  several 
vols.  of  poems.  D.  May  11,  1872. 

Reade  (CHARLES),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Ipsden,  Oxfordshire 
Eng.,  in  1814,  grad.  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox.,  1835  ;  was  elected 
to  a  Vmerian  fellowship  at  Ox.  1842  :  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  1843;  pub.  in  1852  Peg  Woffington,  a  novel 
winch  gave  him  an  immediate  reputation,  and  has  since 
issued  many  novels.  Most  of  his  novels  have  been  success- 
fully dramatized  by  himself  or  by  Boucicault,  and  he  has 
written  several  independent  plays. 

Reading,  red 'ing,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  12  m. 
>.  of  Boston.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2664  •  1880.  3181. 

Reading:,  on  R.  R.,  Hillsdaleco.,  Mich..  10m.  S.  of  Hills- 
dale,  tho  county-seat,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1880,  871. 

Reading,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Berks 


!  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Schuylkill  River,  58  in.  N.  W.  of 
Phila.  and  128  in.  W.  of  New  York,  was  incorporated  as  a 
I  borough  in  1783,  and  as  a  city  ill  1847.    Pop.    1870,  33,930  ; 
I  1880,48,8% 

Reagan,  ree'gan  (JOHN  H.),  b.  in  Sevier  co.,  Tenn.,  Oct. 
8,  1818  ;  studied  law  ;  settled  in  Tex.  during  its  existence  as 
an  independent  republic ;  became  surveyor,  judge,  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  col.  of  militia ;  M.  C.  1857-01,  and 
P.  M.-geu.  in  the  Confed.  govt.  1861-65,  after  -which  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  Ft.  Warren.  M.  C.  1875-85. 

Re'al  [Sp.  for  "Royal;"  Port,  rial],  in  Sp.  and  Port, 
countries,  a  coin  and  money  of  account.  In  Sp.  the  R.  is 
now  about  5  cents.  In  Port.  40  reis  make  one  R.,  but  it  is 
never  coined.  In  Sp.  Amer.  the  R.  bas  various  values. 

Real'gar  [Fr.J,  mineral  protosulphide  of  arsenic,  a  resin- 
ous-looking ruby-red  or  orange  yellow  mass,  transparent  or 
translucent,  and  of  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  crystallization 
is  monoclinic.  It  is  not  found  in  any  Amer.  locality.  It  may 
be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  1  part  of  sulphur 
and  2  of  arsenious  acid.  R.  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Re'alism.  as  opposed  to  nominalism,  is  the  doctrine 
that  universals  (notions  of  species  and  genera,  such  as  man, 
animal)  have  real  existences  corresponding  to  them.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  disputes  ef  the  schoolmen  over  the  solution 
of  some  questions  of  Porphyry  developed  this  doctrine  into 
sharp  contrast  with  nominalism.  The  dispute  was  not  an 
idle  one,  but  involved  the  all-important  theological  and 
metaphysical  question  of  personal  individuality.  At  an 
earlier  period,  Boethius  and  St.  Augustine  had  been  decided 
Realists  ;  so  were  all  Platonists  and  Neo-Platonists.  In  the 
9th  century  John  Scotus  Erigena  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
were  Realists,  while  Hrabanus  Maurus  and  Eric  of  Auxerre 
indicated  iiominalistio  proclivities.  Roscellinus  in  the  llth 
century  boldly  announced  nominalism,  and  applied  it  to  the 
Trinity,  making  3  Gods,  but  no  unity.  R.  prevailed  against 
him.  The  great  Realists  of  the  llth  and  12th  centuries 
were  Anselm,  William  of  Champeaux,  Gilbertus  Porretanus, 
John  of  Salisbury ;  of  the  13th  century,  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns 
Scotus.  Their  doctrine  was  vniversalia  ante  rem  (in  God's 
mind),  in  re  (in  things),  and  post  rem  (in  man's  thought). — 
R.,  as  contrasted  with  idealism  in  the  school  of  "  common 
sense,"  is  the  theory  that  we  cognize  external  objects  by 
direct  perception  instead  of  by  means  of  interposed  ideas. 

Real  Presence.    See  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Real  Prop'erty.  In  the  law  of  the  U.  8.  and  of  Eng. 
the  term  "  real  property"  or  "  real  estate  "  is  applied  to  all 
those  species  of  property  where  the  material  objects  over 
which  the  rights  of  ownership  or  of  user  extend  are  things 
real— that  is,  lands  or  articles  regarded  by  the  law  as  equiv- 
alent to  land.  The  term  "  land  "  includes  not  only  the  soil, 
but  also  all  those  objects  which  are  either  actually  or  con- 
structively attached  or  affixed  to  it  so  as  to  become  in  con- 
templation of  the  law  a  part  thereof.  It  also  embraces  rents, 
franchises,  and  the  extensive  group  of  rights  in  or  over  the 
land  of  another  person  which  are  collectively  known  as 
"  easements  "  or  "servitudes."  (See  EASEMENTS.) 

Reap'liig  and  Jttow'iiig  Machines.  The  first  ac- 
count of  R.-M.  is  given  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (A.  D.  23),  who 
describes  as  used  in  Gaul  a  cart  with  a  series  of  stationary 
projecting  combs  in  front,  which  cut,  or  rather  tore  off,  the 
heads  of  grain,  only  leaving  the  straw  standing.  An  account 
of  the  continued  use  of  the  same  kind  of  machine  was  given 
by  Palladius  (A.  D.  391).  This  machine  is  similar  to  the 
modern  clover-seed  header.  The  first  Eng.  patent  for  a 
R.-M.  was  granted  in  1799  to  Boyce.  Attempts  were  made 
to  build  R.-M.  by  the  following  parties  in  Eng. :  Plucknett, 
1805 ;  Gladstone,  1806  ;  Kerr  &  Smith,  1811 ;  Dobbs,  1814  ; 
Scott,  1815;  Ogle,  1822;  Thomas  and  Joseph  Brown,  1823; 
and  in  Amer.  by  French  &  Hawkins,  1803;  Comfort,  1811 ; 
Ten  Eyck,  1825 ;  Cope  &  Hoopes,  1825 ;  Manning,  1831.  Prior 
to  1832  there  were  granted  in  the  U.  S.  only  8  patents  for 
machines  for  cutting  grain.  No  inventor,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  machines  which  possessed  sufficient 
practical  merit  to  be  used  otherwise  than  experimentally 
until  we  come  to  Bell,  Hussey,  and  McCormick.  The  Hussey 
cutter  is  in  universal  use  to  this  day.  A  modification  of 
Bell's  moving  platform  is  still  largely  used  in  harvesters. 
McCormick's  platform,  arranged  for  delivery  behind  the 
horses,  is  also  largely  used  with  Seymour's  improvement. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Bell,  Hussey,  and  McCormick's 
machines  the  number  of  patents  for  harvesting-machines  in 
the  U.  S.  has  constantly  increased,  and  has  reached  5000. 

The  first  successful  R.-M.  were  so  organized  that  the  cut 
grain  should  be  deposited  in  gavels  on  the  ground.  The 
essential  parts  of  a  R.-M.  are  the  gathering  device,  the  cut- 
ting apparatus,  the  table  or  platform  to  receive  the  cut 
grain,  and  an  arrangement  for  depositing  the  grain  in 
gavels  on  the  ground. 

Mowing '-machines  employ  the  Hussey  cutting  apparatus, 
but  have  no  receiving  platforms  or  tables,  the  grass  falling  as 
cut.  The  3  principal  types  of  mowing-machines  in  use  have  2 
supporting  wheels,  and  they  differ  as  to  the  organization  by 
which  their  cutting  apparatus  is  conformed  to  inequalities  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  (1)  W'heeler's  type  was  invented 
in  1854.  (2)  The  Buckeye  type  about  1854,  by  Aultman  &  Mil- 
ler. (3)  The  Ball  type.  Ketchum  and  Kirby  invented  one- 
wheel  mowers  which  have  had  much  popularity.  Estimat- 
ed product  of  reapers,  mowers  and  self-binders  in  U.  8., 
1880-85  inclusive,  about  700,000.  \_From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  GEORGE  HARDING.] 

Reason,  re'zn  [ratio,  from  reor,  to  "calculate"  or  think], 
in  its  first  or  most  general  signification,  the  conscious  intel- 
ligence of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  instinct  of  brutes. 
Its  second  signification  is  that  of  ground— the  "  reason  why 
anything  is  or  is  done."  This  includes  (a)  the  ground  as 
motive  of  action,  (b)  as  efficient  cause  or  "  sufficient  reason." 
The  third  use  of  the  word  is  as  an  equivalent  of  Aristotle's 
voi><; :  (ml  vou?  TronjTtKoc,  active  or  divine  R.,  the  thinking  occu- 
pied with  creating  and  contemplating  divine  ideas ;  (b)  foi/s 
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imdTjTiKos,  passive  R.,  including  feeling  or  desire,  sense-per- 
ception, imagination,  and  reflection.  Fourth,  the  Kantian 
use  of  "  reason  "  is  akin  to  that  of  "active  reason,"  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  "  understanding."  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Reaumur,  ra-o-mur',  de  (RENE  ANTOINE  FERCHATJLT) 
b.  at  La  Rochelle,  Fr.,  Feb.  28,  1683,  ed.  in  the  Jesuits'  coll' 
at  Poitiers  ;  studied  law  at  Bourges  ;  settled  in  1703  at  Paris; 
devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  nat. 
hist.,  physics,  and  math.  ;  attracted  much  attention  by 
some  mathematical  essays  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Acad. 
in  1708  ;  received  a  pension  of  12,000  livres  a  yr.  from  the 
govt.  for  his  L'Art  de  convertir  le  Fer  forge  en  Acier.  Of  his 
inventions,  the  thermometer,  dividing  temperature  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  of  water  by  a  scale  of  80°,  is  still 
in  use.  R.'s  porcelain  is  used  for  many  purposes.  D.  Oct 
18,  1757. 

Rebellion.    See  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

Recamier,  ra-kah-me-a'  (JEANNE  FRANqoiss  JULIE 
ADELAIDE),  b.  at  Lyons  Dec.  4,  1777  ;  married  in  1793  a  Paris 
banker,  M.  Kecamier,  3  times  her  age  ;  bought  in  1798  the 
Hotel  Neoker,  and  gathered,  during  the  time  of  the  Direc- 
tory and  Consulate,  a  most  brilliant  circle  around  her.  On 
account  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  M.  Recamier's  business  in 
1804  she  left  Paris,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Coppet  with 
Madame  de  Stael.  Here  she  met  with  Prince  August  of 
Prus.,  and  his  marriage  proposals  form  a  very  curious  epi- 
sode in  her  life.  In  1815  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  although 
new  pecuniary  reverses  compelled  her  to  keep  a  rather 
modest  establishment  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  her 
salon  became  nevertheless  very  soon  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  gifted  and  finest  developed  spirits  of  Paris,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  her  death,  May  11,  1849. 

Recapt'ure,  [Lat.  re,  an&capere,  "  to  take  "]  Is  recovery 
of  a  captured  vessel  by  a  cruiser  of  the  same  nation  or  of 
an  ally  before  any  sentence  of  a  prize-court  of  the  captor's 
sovereign  has  decided  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture. 
Before  sentence,  by  which  the  ownership  of  the  captured 
vessel  is  determined,  if  retaken,  it  goes  to  the  owner;  after 
such  sentence,  if  retaken,  it  goes  to  the  captor.  The  captor 
in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  is  entitled  to  a  reward. 

Receipt,  re-seet'  [Lat.  receptum,  "received"],  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  money  or  the  delivery 
of  chattels,  executed  by  the  creditor  and  given  to  the  debtor. 
A  simple  R.  may  always  be  used  as  evidence^against  the 
person  who  gives  it.  It  is,  however,  only  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  payment  or  delivery  to  which  it  relates,  and, 
like  any  other  mere  admission  by  a  party,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained or  contradicted  by  oral  proof. 

Receiv'ers.  In  a  large  class  of  equitable  actions 
brought  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  litigants  in  certain 
specific  property,  it  is  often  necessary  that  some  indifferent 
person  should  be  placed  in  charge  thereof  until  the  final 
judgment  is  rendered.  For  such  purpose  an  agent  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  who  takes  possession  of  the  property 
as  a  trustee.  Such  an  officer  is  termed  a  "  receiver."  R. 
may  be  appointed  in  suits  brought  by  one  partner  against 
his  copartners  to  obtain  adissolution  of  the  firm  and  a  wind- 
ing up  of  its  affairs  ;  in  the  very  common  case  of  "  creditor's 
suit ;"  in  the  winding  up  of  corporations  ;  to  take  charge  of 
the  property  of  judgment  debtors  against  whom  an  execu- 
tion has  been  returned  unsatisfied,  and  in  various  other 
special  cases.  R.  are,  in  all  their  proceedings,  guided  by 
and  accountable  to  the  court,  and  often  must  and  always 
may  procure  its  special  authority  before  taking  any  impor- 
tant step.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Re'cliabites  [Heb.  "horsemen"],  descendants  of  Re- 
chab,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Jonadab,  a  branch  of  the 
Bedouin  Kenites,  who  entered  Pal.  with  the  Israelites.  The 
R.  were  strict  abstainers  from  wine.  They  built  no  houses 
and  sowed  no  grain,  but  dwelt  in  tents.— There  is  a  secret 
society  of  total  abstinence  men  and  women  in  the  U.  S. 
and  G.  Brit,  known  as  the  Independent  Order  of  the  R. 

Reciprocity.  A  term  of  international  law,  used  to 
denote  the  character  of  a  species  of  treaty  or  convention 
between  two  or  more  nations,  whereby  each  pledges  itself 
to  act  in  the  same  manner  toward  the  other  or  others  in 
reference  to  a  given  or  given  subjects.  Strictly5  speaking, 
the  stipulations  of  aR.  treaty  should  beirrfectly  mutual, 
and  should  contain  no  obligation  incurred  by  one  party 
toward  another,  not  entered  into  by  that  other  toward  the 
one.  Still,  a  wider  license  is  permitted  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice, and  if  the  stipulations  are  for  the  most  part  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  mutual,  the  term  is  used  to  denote  this 
gen.  mutuality  in  the  agreements.  Furthermore,  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  may  be  themselves  of  a  gen.  nature— 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  what  is  termed  "the-mpst- 
favored-nation  clause  "  in  a  treaty,  whereby  a  treaty  of  R. 
may  be  constructed  without  containing  any  particular  sped 
fication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  to  the  same  shall 
act  toward  each  other  upon  the  given  subject  or  subjects, 
but  only  the  gen.  pledge  that  each  will  deal  with  the  other 
in  reference  to  the  subjects  mentioned  as  it  does  or  shall 
with  that  nation  which  it  favors,  or  shall  favor,  most  upon 
the  same  point  or  points. 

The  word  reciprocity  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  term  or 
constitutional  law  to  denote,  in  a  confederate  or  federal 
state  system,  the  mutuality  upon  certain  subjects  which  the 
confederated  or  federated  parts  are  obligated  to  observe. 
For  example,  in  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.  it  is  provided  that 
each  State  shall  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other,  shall  surrender  t 
each  other,  upon  proper  and  legal  demand,  fugitives  from 
justice,  etc  JOHN  W.  BURGESS 

Redux'  (JEAN  JACQUES  ELISEE),  b.  atSte.  Foy  la  Grande, 
Fr.,  Mar.  15,  1830,  studied  in  Berlin  under  Karl  Ritter ;  trav- 
elled from  1852  to  1857  in  Eng.  and  Amer.;  has  written  much 
upon  geog.  and  kindred  subjects,  his  chief  works  being  The 
Earth,  The  Ocean,  Atmosphere  and  Life,  and  the  Aew  uni- 
versal Keoo. 

Reo'ollet  Friars  and  Nuns,  a  name  usually  applied 


to  one  of  the  congregations  of  Franciscans  of  the  strict 
observance,  but  sometimes  designating  reformed  bodies  of 
other  orders. 

Recon'iialssance  [Fr.  reconnaissance],  a  preliminary 
or  rough  survey  of  a  portion  of  country.  A  K.  may  be  geo- 
desic, civil,  or  military.  A  geodesic  R.  may  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  suitable  points  for  trigonometrical 
stations  preparatory  to  a  geodesic  survey  ;  for  ascertaining 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  two  or  more 
routes  preparatory  to  locating  a  line  of  R.  R.,  canal,  or 
aqueduct ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  gen.  idea  of 
the  features  of  an  unexplored  country.  A  military  R  may 
be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  military  resources  of  a  tract 
of  country  ;  for  determining  the  best  line  of  march  for  an 
army;  or  for  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary character  of  a  defile,  of  a  crossing,  or  of  a  position  of 
defence.  The  information  obtained  by  a  R.  is  usually  em- 
bodied in  a  map  and  an  accompanying  memoir.  The  map 
is  intended  to  show  the  gen.  topographical  features  of  the 
country  examined,  and  the  memoir  is  designed  to  supply 
such  information  as  cannot  be  presented  by  the  map.  Both 
the  map  and  the  memoir  vary  in  character  according  to  the 
object  to  be  attained.  In  reconnoitring  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  or  extending  a  geodesic  survey,  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  is  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  points 
of  reference,  called  triangulation  points. 

Rec'ord  [Lat.  recordari,  "to  call  to  mind  "].  The  term 
rword  primarily  denotes  the  written  acc9unt  of  the  impor- 
tant proceedings  had  in  an  action  or  suit  brought  in  some 
one  of  the  higher  courts.  It  is  the  highest  species  of  evi- 
dence known  to  the  law.  It  imports  absolute  verity,  ad- 
mitting no  contradiction  of  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained. It  is  therefore  said  to  prove  itself.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  journals  and  documents  kept  on 
file  by  public  officers,  legislative  bodies,  and  Cong.  (See 
RECORD  op  CONVEYANCES.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Recording  of  Deeds.    SEE  RECORD  OF  CONVEYANCES. 

Rec'ord  of  Convey'ances.  By  the  system  of  legis- 
lation adopted  by  all  the  States,  an  officer  is  appointed  in 
every  co.  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  all  conveyances  brought 
to  him,  in  books  which  are  open  to  the  public  inspection. 
The  object  of  the  recording  system  is  to  protect  the  holder 
of  the  conveyance  or  incumbrance  against  other  convey- 
ances or  incumbrances  of  the  same  premises  made  by  the 
same  owner,  and  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  whether  there 
has  been  any  prior  deed  or  incumbrance  of  the  same  estate. 
In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  general  provision  of 
the  legislation  is  that  every  conveyance  or  mortgage  not 
so  recorded  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  incumbrancer  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable 
consideration  of  the  same  real  estate  or  any  portion  thereof, 
whose  conveyance  or  incumbrance  shall  be  first  duly  re- 
corded. Between  the  immediate  parties  to  a  deed  and  their 
heirs  and  devisees  its  validity  is  not  at  all  affected  by  a  fail- 
ure to  record.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKROY. 

Red.    See  COLOR. 

Red  Bank,  R.  R.  junc.,Monmouthco.,N.  J.,  on  Never- 
sink  River.  Pop.  1870,  2086 ;  1880,  2684. 

Kedbird.    See  CARDINAL  BIRD. 

Red  Bluff*,  cap.  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.,  on  R.  R.  and  Sac- 
ramento River.  Pop.  1870,  992 ;  1880,  2106. 

Red  Cloud,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Webster  co..  Neb.  Pop. 
1880,  677. 

Redding,  Cal.    See  APPENDIX. 

Red'dle,  or  Red  Chalk,  an  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron 
brought  from  Ger.  and  Eng..  is  used  for  carpenters'  chalk, 
for  marking  sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper,  and  fine  grades 
for  polishing  spectacle-lenses. 

Redemptiouists,calleri  also  ITIatliurins,Fatlierii 
of  ITIercy,  and  Trinitarians  (  Ordo  Sanctissimi  Trini- 
tatis),  a  brotherhood  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  founded  by  John 
de  Matha  and  Felix  of  Valois  at  Cerfroi  in  Fr.  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Chr.  captives  in  Barbary.  It  was  approved  by 
Innocent  III.  in  1199. 

Redemp'torist  Fathers,. or  Llgnorlaii* ,\(ongr«- 
gatio  Sanctisnmi  Redemntoris),  a  congregation  of  missionary 
priests  founded  in  1732  by  Alphonso  de  Liguori  at  Scala  in 
It.  The  RBDEMPTORIST  NUNS  were  founded  in  1732. 

Redneld,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Red'tteld  (ISAAC  FLETCHER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Weathersfield. 
Vt  Apr.  10, 1804,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1825;  practised  law 
at  Derby  and  at  Windsor ;  became  a  justice  of  the  State 
supreme  court  1835  ;  was  chief-justice  1852-60 ;  prof,  of  med. 
iurisnrudence  at  Dartmouth  1858-61 ;  removed  to  Boston  in 
the  latter  yr.  :  resided  in  Europe  1867-69  as  U.  S.  special 
counsel  upon  claims  against  Eng.  D.  Mar.  1876. 

Redneld  (WILLIAM  C.),  b.  at  S.  Farms.  Conn..  Mar  26, 
1789  ;  conceived  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  famous    law 
of  storms  "  as  early  as  1821 ;  soon  afterward  established  a 
line  of  steam  towboats  on  the  Hudson  ;  Issued  em*J9t 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  steamboat  navigation ;   was  s 
quently  an  active  promoter  of  railways;   wrote  4fl 
Upon  meteorology  ;   promulgated  h  s  Theory  ofSorm*  in 
1831   and  his  views  upon  hurricanes  in  1833  ;   was  the  tin 
pres.  of  the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  J 


er  ,  R.  A.,  b.  in  Pimllco.  Eng  ,  Apr. 

30,  1804,  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad.  ;  became  celebr 
his  genre  pictures  and  landscapes ;  was  head-maste 
govt.  school  of  design;   was  one i  of  the  most  efficient  pro- 
moters of  the  S.  Kensington  Art  Museum.  ™Pe<*™-«*n ;  »' 
art  schools.    Wrote  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Colors  and 
A  Centun/of  Painters  of  the  Enrj.  School. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Red  Jack'et,  the  Eng.  name  of  SAOOTEWATHA,  a  chief 


through  his 

Revolution;  ucn.^v.  ...„——„-  — 

ered  scarlet  jacket  given  him  by  a  Brit,  officer , 
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treaty  of  Ft.  Stanwix  1784 :  visited  Pres.  Washington,  from 
whom  he  received  a  silver  medal ;  gave  in  1809  valuable  in- 
formation upon  the  hostile  plans  of  the  O.  Indians  under 
Tecumseh  ;  visited  Wash,  on  the  same  subject  1810  :  was  an 
ally  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  war  of  1812-14 ;  visited  New 
York  and  Wash.  1829,  when  his  portrait  was  painted  by 
R  W.  Weir.  His  last  yrs.  were  spent  on  the  Seneca  reser- 
vation near  Buffalo  ;  lost  influence  on  account  of  intemper- 
ance, and  was  once  degraded  from  the  chieftainship,  but 
soon  restored.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  of 
schools,  and  of  missionaries.  D.  Jan.  20, 1830. 

Red  Oak.  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  CO.,  la.,  on 
Nishnabatona  River.  Pop.  1870,  1315  ;  1880,  3755. 

Red  River,  the  last  great  tributary  of  the  Miss.,  takes 
its  rise  in  the  great  Stake  Plain  in  Tex. ;  its  mouth  in  Miss. 
River  is  almost  exactly  on  lat.  31°.  The  region  of  its  source 
is  a  rainless  plain,  marked  only  by  a  few  isolated  water- 
holes,  which  are  designated  by  stakes  to  guide  the  traveller. 
The  imperceptible  slopes  converge  at  about  Ion.  102°  on  the 
same  lat.,  and  then  enter  a  canon  of  more  than  100  m.  in 
length,  and  of  such  depth  (200  or  300  to  1000  ft.)  and  steep- 
ness as  to  be  inaccessible,  so  far  as  known,  except  at  the 
two  extremities.  This  chasm  has  a  breadth  of  5  to  20  m., 
and  is  held  by  the  Comanches  and  Staked  Plain  Indians. 
Leaving  this  canon  the  river  has  a  tortuous  course,  running 
first  E.,  then  S.,  and  finally  S.  E.  The  total  length  is  about 
1550  m.,  draining  an  area  of  91,000  sq.  m.,  the  whole  of  which 
except  the  portion  lying  W.  of  Ion.  90°  is  habitable,  and 
most  of  it  very  fertile.  The  navigable  channel  of  the  R. 
River  proper  at  high  water  has  a  length  of  1246  m. ;  those 
of  its  various  affluents,  including  the  Washita  and  its  tribu- 
taries, 2100  m. ;  so  that  the  total  navigable  channels  reach- 
ing the  Miss,  through  the  mouth  of  the  R.  River  amount  to 
3346  m.  Washita  River,  which  enters  the  R.  River  near  its 
mouth,  has  a  basin  of  its  own,  which  has  been  treated  in  the 
delta  survey  as  a  part  of  the  R.  River  basin. 

Navigation. — The  mouth  of  the  R.  River  at  low  water  can 
be  entered  only  by  boats  of  2  ft.  draught,  but  during  about 
8  months  of  the  yr.  it  may  be  entered  by  vessels  of  all 
draughts  needed  for  this  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  18 
navigable  confluent  rivers,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
bayous,  like  canals,  navigable  in  high- water  seasons.  The 
junction  of  the  R.  River  with  the  Miss,  has  been  menaced 
with  final  closure  for  the  past  35  yrs.  In  1831  the  bend  of 
the  great  river  into  which  it  discharged  was  cutoff  by  Capt. 
Shreve.  and  the  Old  River  Lake  has  been  filling  by  con- 
tinual deposits  from  both  rivers.  R.  River  has  continued, 
however,  to  cut  its  channel  through  these  deposits  to  the 
Miss.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  force  more  and  more  of  its 
waters  down  the  Atchafalaya.  The  increase  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya,  but  for  the  toughness  of  its  bed,  would  soon  engulf 
the  whole  of  the  R.  River.  Such  result  would  seriously 
embarrass  the  commerce  of  this  great  tributary,  but  would 
at  the  same  time  greatly  relieve  the  tendency  to  crevasses 
and  floods  upon  the  Miss,  hence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  C.  G.  FORSHEY.] 

Red  River  of  the  North  rises  in  Becker  co.,  Minn., 
from  Elbow  Lake,  1680  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  flows  S.  and 
then  WT.  as  far  as  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  953  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  it  flows 
N.  through  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  the  boundary 
between  Minn,  and  Dakota.  Crossing  the  U.  S  boundary 
(where  its  elevation  is  792  ft.),  it  traverses  Manitoba,  and 
finally  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Its  length  is  750  m. ;  total 
fall,  1072ft. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Golf,  is  a  long  narrow  inlet  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ar.  on  the  E.  and  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the  W.,  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  only  80  m.  across, 
and  communicating  with  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  is  only 
14  m.  broad.  The  entire  length  of  the  R.  S.  is  1450  m. ;  its 
greatest  breadth  230  m. ;  its  depth  varies  from  1054  fathoms 
in  lat.  22°  30'  N.  to  3  fathoms  in  the  harbor  of  Suez.  Near 
its  N.  extremity  the  sea  forks  into  2  branches— one,  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  length  100  m.  and  breadth  15,  occupies  a  depres- 
sion which  is  the  continuation  southward  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea ;  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
length  200,  breadth  20  m.  In  the  Sinaitic  Isthmus,  lying 
between  these  arms,  is  Mt.  Sinai.  On  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  its  winds  and  the  great  number  of  islands,  shoals, 
and  coral  reefs  which  lie  along  its  shores,  the  navigation  of 
the  R.  S.  has  always  been  considered  very  difficult. 

Red  Snow  is  real  snow  tinted  by  the  presence  of  Pal- 
mella  nivalis  and  other  red  protophytes,  microscopic  algae 
kindred  to  the  plant  already  named. 

_  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Monroe  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  Ind- 
ian Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the  Alleghany  Mts.,  38  m.  S  W 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
the  water  having^,  mean  temperature  of  54°.  Pop.  dist. 

Reduction,  in  chem.,  a  term  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  deoxidation,  as  of  a  metallic  oxide  by  heating 
with  carbon  or  with  hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  however,  applied 
also  generally  to  the  conversion  of  any  metalliferous  ore  to 
the  metallic  or  reguline  form  ;  thus  we  speak  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  galena,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  to  metallic  lead,  a 
process  which  is  really  the  exact  reverse  of  deoxidation 
consisting  substantially  in  the  oxidation  of  the  eulphur  of 
the  galena,  which  leaves  the  lead  free  to  melt  down  to  a 
regulus. 

Red'wlna:,  city,  on  R.  R., cap.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.,  40 
n^S.  of  St.  Paul,  has  an  opera-house,  music-hall,  and  a  col- 
legiate inst;  much  wheat  is  shipped  from  here.  Pop.  1870 
4260 ;  1880,  5876. 

Red'wood,  the  Sequoia  gempervirens,  a  noble  coniferous 
timber  tree  of  Cal.,  second  in  size  to  the  8.  gigantea  or  big 
tree,  alone  among  N.  Amer.  trees.  It  occurs  in  great  forests 
upon'the  coast-mts.  of  Cal.,  and  often  attains  a  height  of 
275  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  15  ft.  When  fresh  its  wood  is  of  a 


fine  red  color,  but  it  slowly  fades  when  exposed  to  light. 
The  redwood  sometimes  used  by  dyers  is  from  Adenanlhera 
paronina,  a  large  leguminous  E.  I.  tree.  (See  SEQUOIA.) 

Red  Wood  Falls,  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Reed  [A.-S.  hreod],  a  name  proper  to  certain  tall  woody 
grasses  smaller  than  canes  and  bamboos.  The  common 
reed  (Phragmites  communis)  of  N.  Amer.,  Europe,  and  Asia 
is  employed  on  the  E.  continent  as  thatch,  as  a  material 
useful  in  clay  walls  and  floors,  etc.  The  more  extensively 
grown  reed  of  Europe  is  Arundo  donax,  the  woody  stems  of 
which  are  used  especially  by  the  horticulturist  and  in  mak- 
ing musical  instruments,  fishing-rods.  cane_s,  etc.— REED  is 
also  the  vibrating  tongue  or  spring,  fixed  in  a  narrow  slit, 
which  produces  musical  tones  in  many  wind  instruments. 

Reed  (CALEB),  b.  at  W.  Bridge-water,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  1797, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1817 ;  practised  law  at  Yarmouth  ;  became 
in  1827  a  partner  with  Cyrus  Alger  in  his  iron-foundry  at  S. 
Boston,  and  was  ed.  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine. 

Reed  (DAVID),  b.  at  Easton,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1790,  grad.  at 
Brown  Univ.  1810 ;  was  for  some  yrs.  prin.  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Acad. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Unit.  1814,  and 
founded  at  Boston  (1821)  the  Chr.  Register.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1828,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Register  until  1866.  D.  June  7,  1870. 

Reed  (DAVID  BOSWELL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  in 
1805,  ed.  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  med.  at  the 
univ.  of  that  city ;  was  speedily  elected  pres.  of  the  Royal 
Med.  Society  and  member  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  became  instructor  in  chem. 
in  the  univ. ;  erected  in  1833  the  best  class-room  and  labora- 
tory in  Edinburgh  ;  superintended  the  improvements  in  ven- 
tilation made  in  the  House  of  Commons  1836,  in  the  House 
of  Peers  1839,  and  had  charge  of  the  ventilation  dept.  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parl.  1840-45 ;  afterward 
applied  his  principles  to  public  buildings  in  Liverpool  and 
other  large  cities ;  visited  Rus.  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  settled 
in  the  U.  S.  1856  ;  was  for  some  time  prof,  of  applied  chem. 
in  the  Univ.  of  Wis. ;  became  med.  inspector  to  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission  1863.  D.  Apr.  5,  1863. 

Reed  (EDWARD  JAMES),  b.  at  Sheerness,  Eng.,  Sept.  20, 
1830,  was  ed.  of  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  appointed  chief 
constructor  to  the  navy  in  1866,  but  resigned  that  position 
in  1870,  dissatisfied  with  the  construction  of  turret-ships ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  Par),  in  1874,  and  was  again  con- 
sulted by  the  admiralty  concerning  naval  constructions. 

Reed  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Col.  Joseph,  b.  at 
Phila.  July  11,  1808,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1825 ;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1829  ;  was  appointed  in 
1831  assistant  prof,  of  Eng.  lit.  and  also  of  moral  philos.  in 
the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  in  1835  prof,  of  rhetoric  and  Eng.  lit. 
He  wrote  the  Life  of  his  grandfather  for  Sparks's  Amer.  Biog- 
raphy ;  edited  with  prefaces  and  notes  Wordsworth's  Poeti- 
cal Works,  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Alexander 
Reed's  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.,  Graham's  Eng.  Synonyms, 
Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Gray's  Poetical  Works,  and  C. 
Wordsworth's  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth.  Returning 
from  Europe,  was  lost  in  steamer  Arctic,  Sept.  27,  1854. 

Reed  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27,  1741,  grad. 
at  Princeton  1757  ;  studied  law  under  Richard  Stockton,  and 
afterward  at  the  Temple,  Lond.,  1763-65 ;  became  deputy 
sec.  of  N.  J.  1767 ;  went  to  Eng.  1770  ;  settled  at  Phila.  1771 ; 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  1774; 
pres.  of  the  first  provincial  convention  of  Pa.  Jan.  1775 ; 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong,  in  May  ;  became  aide-de- 
camp and  sec.  to  Washington  ;  was  appointed  adjutant-gen. 
1776 ;  declined  the  chief-justiceship  of  Pa.  Mar.  20, 1777,  and 
the  rank  of  brig.-gen.,  with  command  of  all  the  cav.  forces, 
tendered  him  by  Cong.,  but  served  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth ;  was 
elected  to  Cong.  1777 ;  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  1778 ;  was  elected  pres.  of  the  supreme  executive  council 
of  Pa. ;  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery  and  of  the  pro- 
prietary system  of  govt.  D.  Mar.  5, 1785. 

Reed  (WILLIAM  BRADFORD),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Phila.  June  30, 1806,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
1822;  accompanied  J.  R.  Poinsett  as  private  sec.  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Mex.  1825 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  atty.-gen.  of  Pa. 
1838,  and  minister  to  Chi.  1857-58  ;  negotiated  with  Chi.  the 
treaty  of  June  18,  1858  (ratified  Jan.  26,  1860).  Author  of 
essays  upon  historical,  literary,  and  political  subjects ;  was 
the  biographer  of  his  grandfather  and  of  his  brother,  Henry 
Reed,  and  ed.  of  their  writings.  D.  Feb.  18, 1876. 

Reed  City,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Reedblrd .    See  BOBOLINK. 

Reed'er  (ANDREW  H.),  b.  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about 
1808 ;  studied  law,  which  he  practised  many  yrs.  at  Easton, 
Pa. ;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce  the  first  gov.  of  Kan. 
Terr. ;  was  removed  from  that  office  July  1855,  for  declining 
to  exert  his  official  influence  against  the  Free-State  move- 
ment ;  was  elected  delegate  to  Cong.,  and  afterward  U.  S. 
Senator,  under  the  Topeka  const.,  which,  however,  was  not 
ratified  by  Cong.,  and  declined  an  appointment  as  brig.-gen. 
1861.  D.  July  5,  1864. 

Reed'sbiirg,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  Baraboo 
River,  is  one  of  the  prin.  hop-markets  in  the  U.  S.  Pop. 
1870,547;  1880,  1331. 

Rees  (JOHN  KROM).    See  APPENDIX. 

Reese  (DAVID  MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Phila.,  Pa., 
1800,  grad.  in  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Md.  1820 ;  became  a  prac- 
titioner in  New  York  and  phys. -in-chief  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  was  for  some  yrs.  supt.  of  public  schools  in  New 
York.  He  wrote  for  periodicals,  edited  the  Amer.  Med. 
Gazette,  Chambers's  Educational  Course,  Cooper's  Surgical 
Diet.,  Neligan  On  Medicines,  and  J.  Mason  Good's  Book  of 
Nature ;  author  of  Observations  of  Yellow  fever,  Epidemic 
Cholera,  Phrenology  known  by  its  Fruits,  etc.  D.  1861. 

Reeve  (HENRY),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  Norwich,  Eng.,  in  1813,  a 

relative  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Taylors  of  that  city  ; 

ed.  at  the  Norwich  gram,  school  and  at,  Geneva,  Switz. :  be- 

j  came  registrar  of  the  privy  council  1837,  and  succeeded  Sir 
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G.  0.  Lewis  as  ed.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  1&55.  Translator 
of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  Amer..  Fr  before  the  /,',  ,-u 
teflon,  of  Gnlzot's  Washington,  and  author  of  a  series  of 
essays  reprinted  from  the  reviews  under  the  title  of  Bowl 
ami  Republican  France.  He  is  one  of  the  8  foreign  members 
of  the  Inst.  of  Fr.  elected  in  1865. 

Reeve  (TAPPING),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brookhaven  L  I  Oct 
3744.  grad.  at  Princeton  1763:  began  to  practise  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1772,  and  commenced  there  in  1784  the 
Litchfield  Law  School,  which  he  conducted  alone  until  1798 
and  with  Judge  James  Gould  until  1820.  He  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Conn.  1788-1814,  and  originated  the 
movement  for  more  equitable  legislation  concerning  the 
property  of  married  women.  Wrote  A  Treatise  on  (he  Law 
of  Descent  in  the  Several  P.  S.  of  Amer.  D.  Dec.  13,  1823. 
'  Refiu'iiig  of  Met'als.  Some  metals  are  met  with  in 
commerce  nearly  pure,  but  none  are  perfectly  so. 

Antimony.— The  raw  antimony  obtained  by  smelting  con- 
tains more  or  less  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  and  sulphur. 
From  these  it  Is  purified  in  the  large  way  by  an  oxidizing 
and  scorifying  fusion  with  nitre  or  antimonious  oxide,  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  sulphate  of  soda  and  charcoal,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Bismuth.— Commercial  bismuth  may  contain  lead,  copper, 
arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphide  of  bismuth.  In  the  large  way  it 
is  refined  by  fusion  in  crucibles  with  nitre,  and  stirring, 
which  removes  sulphur  and  arsenic. 

Copper.— The  impurities  of  commercial  copper  are — ar- 
senic and  antimony,  making  it  more  or  less  brittle,  even 
when  only  traces  are  present ;  lead,  sulphur,  tin,  suboxide 
of  copper;  iron,  and  zinc,  all  of  which  injure  its  malleability 
and  ductility.  In  the  large  way  they  are  removed  by  a 
powerful  oxidizing  fusion,  generally  in  small  reverberatory 
furnaces,  by  which  some,  as  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and 
zinc,  are  removed,  partly  by  volatilization,  and  some,  as 
lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  by  scorification. 

Gold. — Gold  can  be  separated  from  silver  by  "quartation." 
The  alloy  should  contain  3  parts  (according  to  some  authori- 
ties 2J^)  of  silver  and  1  of  gold.  It  is  granulated,  and  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  the  gold  being  left  as  an  insoluble  powder, 
which  is  washed,  dried,  and  fused.  Gold  containing  pal- 
ladium is  alloyed  with  2J4  parts  of  silver,  and  then  both  the 
foreign  metals  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Lead.—  The  most  frequent  impurities  are  antimony,  ar- 
senic, copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Moderately  impure 
lead  can  be  purified  by  stirring  the  melted  metal  with  a 
green  birch  pole  and  skimming  it. 

Mercury. — To  obtain  pure  mercury  from  quite  impure 
metal  it  must  be  redistilled  in  an  iron  retort,  which  may 
be  made  of  one  of  the  wrought-iron  vessels  in  which  it  is 
shipped.  After  distilling  the  mercury  is  heated  to  50°  C. 
(112°  F.)  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  2  volumes  of  water, 
for  a  day,  then  well  washed  and  dried  with  bibulous  paper. 

Platinum. — The  separation  of  platinum  by  the  wet  way 
from  the  metals  usually  accompanying  it  is  a  complicated 
chemical  process,  but  Deville  and  Debray  procure  a  mal- 
leable, ductile  alloy  of  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridiurn, 
admirably  adapted  for  chemical  apparatus,  by  treating  it  in 
a  small  reverberatory  furnace,  with,  a  bottom  of  fire-brick 
lined  with  clay.  This  is  heated  to  redness ;  2  c\vt.  of  ore 
and  as  much  galena  added  by  degrees ;  a  little  glass  and  as 
much  litharge  as  galena  are  added  little  by  little,  and  the 
melted  metal  left  at  rest.  Iridosmine  settles,  and  the  plati- 
niferous  lead  is  cautiously  ladled  off  and  cupelled.  The 

Slatinum  is  ften  refined  with  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  on  a 
me-bed. 

Silver.— The  impure  silver  from  cnpellation  and  "  retort- 
ing "  may  contain  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  nickel.  It  is  usually  refined  in  small  rever- 
beratory furnaces.  About  1  ton  is  charged,  melted  rapidly, 
a  moderate  blast  turned  on,  the  metal  skimmed  from  time 
to  time,  marl  thrown  on  to  absorb  the  foreign  oxides,  and 
the  silver  when  fine  covered  with  charcoal  and  ladled  out. 
It  is  from  0.996  to  0.998  fine. 

Tin. — Commercial  tin  is  refined  by  melting  it  slowly  on  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  collecting  the  melted 
tin  in  a  basin,  where  it  is  stirred  with  poles  of  green  wood 
and  skimmed.  After  standing  a  while  it  is  ladled  off  care- 
fully, the  upper  part  be_ing  purest. 

Zinc.— Commercial  zinc  may  contain  lead,  iron,  tin,  cop- 
per, cadmium,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  It  is  purified  at 
Swansea  by  melting  it  in  cast-iron  pots,  stirring,  skimming, 
and  ladling  off  the  top  portions ;  the  lead  collects  at  the 
bottom.  [From  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  H.  B. 
CORNWALL.] 

Reflec'tlon  [Lat.  re,  "  again,"  and  fectere,  to  "  bend  "] 
of  Light,  that  bending  of  a  light-ray  from  its  rectilinear 
course  in  which  the  whole  ray,  both  before  and  after  bend- 
ing, lies  outside  the  deflecting  body.  When  a  light-ray  falls 
upon  an  unpolished  surface,  it  is  irregularly  reflected  or 
scattered  in  consequence  of  the  different  inclinations  of  the 
innumerable  facets  of  which  such  surfaces  are  composed, 
as  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  Non-luminous  bodies 
are  made  visible  by  the  scattering  of  light  from  their  sur- 
faces. When  a  ray  falls  upon  a  perfectly  smooth  surface, 
it  is  regularly  reflected,  and  a  virtual  image  of  the  illuminat- 
ing body  is  seen  behind  the  reflecting  surface.  Most  sur- 
faces which  reflect  regularly  also  reflect  irregularly  to  some 
extent.  The  2  portions  of  a  reflected  light-ray,  before  and 
after  bending,  are  called  respectively  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray.  If  a  perpendicular  or  normal  be  erected  to  the 
reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  the  angles  made 
with  this  normal  by  the  incident  and  reflected  ray  are  called 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  The  law  of  R.  is 
The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection^  are  equal,  and  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  This  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface,  and  the  illuminating  and  illuminated  points  are 
mutually  interchangeable. 

Reforma'tlou  [Lat.  reformatio],  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  religious  revolution  of  the  16th  century  which 


divided  the  W.  ch.  into  the  2  sections  known  as  Prot.  and 
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the  Ch. :  and  the  doctrine  of  lustification  by  faith  alone,  in 
contradistinction  to  salvation  by  works  or  human  merit. 

I.  Jhe  Rejonnalton  in  Germany.— The  movement  began 
here  by  the  posting  of  the  theses  of  Martin  Luth.-r.  who 
also  attacked  the  sale  of  indulgences.    Luther  \va~  ezo  >m- 
municated  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1520,  but  he  publiclv  burned 
the  papal  bull.    Political  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of   Rome  seconded  his  efforts.     His  adherents  were  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed.    The  electors  of  Sax.  were  his 
staunch  friends.    At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530.  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  V.,  the  Prots.  presented  their  famous 
Confession,  but  a  decree  was   passed   condemning  their 
cause.    The  menace  involved  in  this  decree  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Prot.   Schmalkaldic  League.     In  1546   the 
Schmalkaldic  war  broke  out,  which  resulted  disastrously 
for  the  party  of  reform,  but  their  cause  was  restored  after 
Maurice,  duke  of  Sax.,  turned  against  the  emp.    The  Peace 
of  Augsburg  (1555)  was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  defeat 
on  the  part  of  the  emp.,  and  secured  to  Protestantism  a 
legal  recognition.    After  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  war  in 
the  17th  century  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  once  more 
established  the  legal  privileges  of  Protestantism  as  one  of 
the  religions  of  the  Ger.  empire.    The  final  result  was  that 
N.  Ger.  was  mostly  Prot.,  while  S.  Ger.,  after  the  Catholic 
reaction  and  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  became  predomi- 
nantly R.  Cath. 

II.  The  Reformation  in  (German)  Sicitzerland.—The  leader 
of  the  Prot.  movement  here  was  Ulrich  Zwingle.    He  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  inducing  the  city  of  Zurich  to  abolish 
the  old  system  and  become  a  separate  Prot.  Ch.  (1524).   Bale 
(1529),  Berne  (1528),  St.  Gall  (1528),  and  Schaffhausen  (1529) 
followed  the  example  of  Zurich.    The  ecclesiastical  revo- 
lution was  also  a  political  one ;  the  movement  for  reform 
in  the  Ch.  was  identified  with  republican  principles  and 
patriotic  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  public  morals.    As 
the  consequent  of  dissensions  between  the  Prots.  and 
Catholic  cantons,  war  broke  out,  and  Zwingle  himself  fell  in 
battle  in  1531.    The  Zwinglians  differed  from  the  Lutherans 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  former  consider- 
ing it  a  mnemonic  or  memorial  feast,  intended  to  call  vivid- 
ly to  mind  the  Saviour's  death;   the  latter  holding  that 
while  transubstantiation  is  to  be  denied,  Christ  is  actually 
received  in  the  sacrament,  even  by  the  unbelieving. 

III.  The   Reformation  in   the   Scandinavian   Kingdoms. — 
Protestantism  spread  northward,  and  it  acquired  a  legal 
establishment  in  Den.  under  Christian  III.    Protestantism 
was  introduced  into  Nor.  in  1537  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
jection of  the  country  to  Den.    The  Reformed  doctrine  was 
first  preached  in  Swe.  in  1519  :  it  was  favored  by  Gustavus 
Vasa  (1523-60),  and  adopted  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras  (1527  >. 

IV.  The  Reformation  of  Slavonic  Countries.— Lutheranism 
was  favorably  viewed  by  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.    Prot- 
estantism was  strongly  est  ablished  in  that  country.    Luther- 
anism early  spread  into  Polish  Prus.  and  Livonia,  also  into 
Poland.    In  this  last  country  dissension  broke  out  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  further  division  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  introduction  of  Unitarianism,  which  gained 
many  adherents  among  the  higher  classes.     The  various 
evangelical  parties  formed  a  union  of  Sandomir  in  1572. 

V.  The  Reformation  of  Hungary.— The  new  faith  made 
rapid  progress.    But  the  c.  wars  that  arose,  coupled  with 
the  doctrinal  contests  between  Lutherans  (mostly  Gers.)  and 
Calvinists  (mostly  Magyars),   checked  Its  growth.     It  re- 
mained strong,  however,  until  it  was  weakened  and  reduced 
by  the  measures  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

VI.  The  Reformation  in  Geneva.— The  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  introducing  Protestantism    into  Geneva   was  William 
Farel,  a  Frenchman,  by  whose  influence  Calvin  was  induced 
to  establish  himself  there  (1536).    The  bp.  of  Geneva  had 
been  expelled  and  Protestantism  legally  accepted  in  1535. 
Calvin  took  the  leading  part  in  shaping  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical insts.  of  Geneva.    His  doctrine  upon  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  intermediate   between  that  of  Zwingle  and  the 
theory  of  Luther.    The  2  streams  of  Swiss  Protestantism 
gradually  mingled  in  one.     Calvin  asserted  likewise  the 
divine  predestination  and  election— in  terms  which  went 
beyond  the  view  which  the  Lutherans  were  inclined  to 
adopt.    His  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  election 
or  divine  "sovereignty"  became  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Calvinism.     These  tenets,  associated  with  the  Presb. 
polity,  which  Calvin  also  founded  at  Geneva,  were  accepted 
by  the  Prots.  of  Fr.,  Scot.,  Hoi.,  and  other  countries.    Thus 
Prots.  were  divided  under  2  great  classes— the  Lutherans 
and  "  the  Reformed." 

VII  The  Reformation  in  France.— A  class  of  mystics  sym- 
pathized with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  though 
they  were  not  averse  to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments. Humanism  was  favorable  to  reform,  and  Francis 
I.  encouraged  innovation  up  to  a  certain  degree.  His  suc- 
cessor, Henry  II.,  was  inimical  to  the  Reformed  faith. 
Nevertheless,  Protestantism  in  his  reign  made  great  prog- 
ress. The  Huguenots,  as  they  were  called,  became,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  a  political  party  The  hist,  of  th< 
R.  in  Fr.  would  include  a  full  narrative  of  the  c.  wars.  The 
edict  of  St.  Germain  in  1562  granted  to  the  Huguenots  a 
measure  of  toleration.  But  the  massacre  of  ^  assy  shortly 
after  opened  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which  went  on, 
with  intervals  of  peace,  down  to  the  accession  of  Henry  I\  . 
and  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1598»,  which  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  a  stationary  or  declining  party,  but  one  fur 
nished  as  a  means  of  defence  .^»h  political  privileges  of  a 
extraordinary  character,  which  they  continued  to  hold 
until  the  time  of  Richelieu.  ......  ,,  -^  ^n^itv 

VIII.  TheReformaao,toftheXttAerlandt-Tte  contiguity 

of  the  Netherlands  to  Ger.  and  Fr.  facilitated 
of  Prot  opinions ;  merchants  and  emigrants 
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over  from  Eiig.  The  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  led  to 
the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  Prots.  Philip  II.,  who 
was  unpopular  in  this  part  of  his  dominions,  set  about  the 
Btrtot  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  heresy.  The  cruelties 
of  the  Inquisition  provoked  armed  resistance.  The  hero 
of  the  great  revolt  was  William  of  Orange.  In  the  course 
of  the  protracted  conflict  a  Prot.  state  grew  up  in  the  X., 
while  the  S  provs.  finally  submitted  to  Sp.  and  retained  the 
old  form  of  religion.  The  Calvinistic  type  of  doctrine  and 
polity  prevailed  in  Hoi. 

IX.  The  Ri-formation  in  England  and  Scotland.— The  R.  in 
Eng.  had  2  distinct  sources.    The  first  was  the  moral  and 
religious  feeling,  which  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  Prot. 
movement.    The  second  was  the  quasi  political  opposition 
to  the  foreign  rule  of  the  papacy.    The  Act  of  Supremacy 
put  an  end  to  papal  authority  in  Eng.    In  1536  followed  the 
act  for  abolishing  the  monasteries  and  confiscating  their 
property.    But  there  was  still  a  Prot.  and  a  Catholic  party 
in  the  Cn.   The  Ten  Articles  (1536)  were,  however,  favorable 
to  the  Prot.  side.   On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  the 
Prot.  party  obtained  complete  control.    In  his  brief  reign 
the  Prot.  Ch.  of  Eng.  received   its  const.     Under  Mary 
(1553-58),  the  successor  of  Edward,  the  old  order  of  things, 
the  papal  supremacy  included,  was  restored.    But  during 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  the  Prot.  religion  took 
firm  root  in  Eng.  soil.    The  conservatism  of  the  queen  in 
matters  of  religion  provoked  into  activity  the  Puritan  senti- 
ment, which  was  anxious  to  assimilate  Eng.  Protestantism 
to  that  of  the  Continent.    The  result  was  the  division  of 
the  Ch.  of  Eng.  into  2  great  parties.    In  Scot,  the  Presb. 
system  was  fully  established  in  1592. 

X.  The  Reformation  in  Italy  and  Spain. — The  disciples  of 
Protestantism  in  these  countries  were  confined  to  the  higher, 
cultivated  classes,  and  the  Eeformed  faith  took  no  root 
among  the  people  at  large.     The  societies  of  professed 
Prots.  were  secret.    In  It.  there  was  a  widespread  desire  of 
Ch.  reform,  in  which  eminent  Catholics  participated.    In 
Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  and  other  cities  there  were  Prot. 
chs.    But  Protestantism  was  extirpated  in  It.  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Inquisition.    In  Sp.  there  were  Prot.  chs.  at 
Seville  and  Valladolid.    But  in  Sp.  also  the  Inquisition,  with 
its  autos  da  fe  (1559-60),  did  its  work  thoroughly.     {From 
orig.  art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  G.  P.  FISHER,  D.  D.] 

Reformed  Church  of  America.  This  was  known 
prior  to  1867  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in 
North  America,  a  name  which  exactly  described  it,  as 
Protestant  vs.  Roman  ;  Reformed — i.  e.  Calvinistic  in  doctrine 
and  non-prelatical  in  order ;  Dutch,  as  descended  from  Hoi. 
and  inheriting  its  religious  type.  At  the  present  time  it 
numbers  about  510  chs.,  550  ministers,  and  nearly  80,000 com- 
municants, who  are  organized  into  34  classes,  4  particular 
synods,  and  1  Gen.  Synod.  The  strength  of  the  denomination 
lies  at  the  E.,  but  classes  have  been  formed  among  the  Hol- 
landers who  within  35  yrs.  have  sought  a  home  in  Mich.,  111., 
and  Wis.  The  Ch.  owns  5  creeds— the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
the  (so  called)  Athanasian,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the 
Canons  of  Dordrecht.  It  requires  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
to  be  taught  in  families  and  schools,  and  also  to  be  regularly 
explained  from  the  pulpit.  A  compendium  of  this  catechism 
is  the  standard  of  doctrine,  and  ministers  are  required  to 
pledge  themselves  not  to  promulgate  any  change  of  views 
they  may  make  without  previously  consulting  the  classis 
to  which  they  belong.  There  is  a  Liturgy,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  optional,  but  the  forms  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  of  ordination,  and  of  ch.  discipline  are 
of  imperative  obligation.  Nor  is  any  psalmody  allowed  to 
be  used  unless  it  has  been  approved  by  the  General  Synod. 
Rutgers  Coll.,  founded  in  1770  in  N.  J.,  and  Hope  Coll.  (1865) 
Mich.,  are  controlled  by  members  of  this  Ch.  It  also  has  a 
theological  sem.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  salient 
characteristics  of  the  Ch.  are  zeal  for  doctrine,  for  order, 
and  for  a  learned  ministry,  unyielding  attachment  to  its 
own  views,  and  a  large  charity  for  all  other  Chrs. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  There  have  always 
existed  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  2  different  schools  of  thought,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  High  Ch.  party  and  the  Low  Ch.  or 
Evangelical  party.  On  Dec.  2, 1873,  a  number  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  under  the  presidency  of  Rt.  Rev.  George  David 
Cummins,  D.  D.,  previously  assistant  bp.  of  the  P.  E  Ch  in 
Ky.,  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  organized  them- 
?™ves^  mto  a  Church,  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of 

Ihe  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,' in  conformity  with  the 
following  Declaration  of  Principles :  I.  It  declares  its  belief 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  as  the  word  of 
God  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  in  the  creed 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed ; '  in  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  • 
and  m  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  II  It  recog- 
nizes and  adheres  to  episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  right  but 
as  a  very  anc.  and  desirable  form  of  church  polity.  Ill  It 
accepts  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  was  revised  pro- 
posed, and  recommended  for  use  by  the  General  Convention 
the  P.  E  Ch.  A.  D.  1785,  reserving  full  liberty  to  alter 
abridge  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem  most 
conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  '  provided  that 
the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire.'  IV  It  condemns 
rejects  the  folio  wing  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
as  contrary  to  God's  word  :  First,  that  the  Ch.  of  Christ  ex- 
™2  ?£  £  !Hone  .order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  sec- 
md  that  Chr.  ministers  are  '  priests '  in  another  sense  than 

at  in L  which i  all  believers  are  '  a  royal  priesthood  ; '  third, 
.the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on  which  the  oblation  o* 

^^ited*J?lood  of  Chrlst  5?  offered  anew  to  the  Father  • 
fan,  th,  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  ;  fifth  that  re- 
generation is  inseparably  connected  with  baptism  "  The 
members  of  the  new  Ch.  then  completed  their  organization 
by  the  appointment  of  officers  and  committees*  and  the 
adoption  of  provisional  rules.  Leading  men  of  the  Ch  pro- 


ceeded to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  this  work 
was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  revised  book  adopted  at 
the  second  General  Council  held  at  New  York  in  May  1874. 
At  this  time  it  also  adopted  its  const,  and  canons.  The 
third  General  Council  was  held  at  Chicago  in  May  1875,  at 
which  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Ch.  were  adopted.  The 


repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession,  but  rec- 
ognizes officially  the  orders  of  other  Chr.  chs.  as  equally 
valid  with  its  own,  considering  the  test  of  a  Ch.'s  legitimacy 
to  be  the  purity  of  its  faith  and  the  divine  blessing  on  its 
work.  It  rejects  the  hierarchical  system,  and  all  that  is 
technically  known  as  the  sacramental  theory.  It  has  no 
earthly  altar,  priest,  or  sacrifice.  It  is  obligatory  upon 
every  minister,  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  all  who  love  the  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  to  participate.  The  baptismal  service  contains 
no  statement  of  the  regeneration  of  the  recipient.  Baptism 
is  merely  the  means  whereby  children  and  adults  become 
members  of  the  visible  Ch.  [tromorig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  HERBERT  B.  TURNER.] 

Reformed  Presbyterians,  a  religious  body  in  Scot, 
and  the  U.  S.,  often  called  Covenanters  or  Cameronians. 
The  first  presbytery  of  Cameronians  in  Amer.  was  formed 
in  1774  by  missionaries  from  Scot.,  and  in  1782  they  united 
with  "  Associate  Reformed  Church,"  taking  latter  name. 

Refrac'tton  [L&t.refritigere.refractttm,  from  re, "again," 
"back,"  andfrangere,  to  "break  "]  of  Light,  that  deflec- 
tion of  a  light-ray  from  its  rectilinear  course  which  is  caused 
by  its  passage  from  one  transparent  medium  into  another 
of  different  density.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  obliquely 
upon  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  a  portion  of  it 
is  reflected ;  the  remaining  portion  enters  the  medium,  is 
bent  aside  at  its  point  of  entrance,  but  after  that  pursues  a 
straight  path  through  the  transparent  body.  If  the  me- 
dium be  homogeneous,  the  iutromitted  portion  is  single  ; 
this  is  also  true  of  such  crystals  as  have  for  their  primitive 
form  a  cube,  a  regular  octohedron,  or  a  rhomboidal  dode- 
cahedron. In  all  other  crystals  the  ray  is  divided  into  2 
portions.  When  a  ray  passes  through  a  medium  with  par- 
allel faces,  as  a  pane  of  window-glass,  its  course  after  emer- 
gence is  parallel  to  the  original  direction.  All  the  rays 
which  go  to  make  up  the  image  upon  the  eye  of  an  object 
so  viewed  assume  their  relative  positions,  and  the  propor- 
tions are  perfect,  though  the  whole  object  is  slightly  dis- 
placed, the  amount  of  displacement  being  dependent  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  An  object  viewed  through  im- 
perfect glass,  where  the  faces  are  not  strictly  parallel,  has 
its  proportions  altered,  because  the  emergent  rays  which 
go  to  form  it  are  not  parallel,  but  diverge,  or  converge,  or 
cross  each  other,  at  all  sorts  of  angles.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  distortion  becomes  more  striking  as  the  eye  recedes 
from  the  glass,  the  divergences  being  more  noticeable  at  a 
distance.  When  the  faces  of  a  refractive  medium  are  per- 
fectly smooth,  though  not  parallel,  the  displacement  of  the 
object  viewed  is  very  great,  though  the  proportions  are  per- 
fectly retained. 

Refraction,  Double,  that  case  of  R.  in  which  the  in- 
tromitted  portion  of  the  light-ray  is  divided,  at  its  deflection, 
into  2  rays,  each  of  which  pursues  a  different  rectilinear 
course  through  the  medium.  D.  R.  takes  place  in  all  trans- 
parent media  except  those  bodies  specified  as  singly  refrac- 
tive —  viz.  homogeneous  bodies  uniform  in  density,  non- 
crystalline,  or  isometricaljy  crystallized.  At  the  point  of 
entrance  both  rays  into  which  the  incident  ray  is  divided  are 
bent — one,  the  ordinary  ray,  being  refracted  in  the  plane  of 
incidence  ;  the  other,  the  extraordinary  ray,  deviating  from 
the  plane  of  incidence  more  or  less  as  the  inclination  of  this 
plane  to  the  faces  of  the  crystal  varies,  and  being  governed 
by  the  law  of  extraordinary  R.  It  is  only  in  the  crystalline 
mineral  commonly  called  Iceland  spar  (calcite),  which  oc- 
curs in  large  and  beautifully  transparent  rhombs,  that  the 
phenomenon  in  question  is  conspicuous  enough  to  be  de- 
tected by  ordinary  observation.  If  such  a  rhomb  be  placed 
so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  a  straight  black  line  drawn  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  2  images  of  the  line  will  in  gen- 
eral be  seen  by  an  eye  situated  vertically  over  the  crystal, 
of  which  one— that  of  the  ordinary  ray— will  be  continuous 
with  the  portion  of  the  line  seen  outside  the  crystal,  while 
the  other— that  of  the  extraordinary  ray— will  be  discontin- 
uous and  laterally  displaced.  By  rotating  the  crystal  about 
the  vertical,  this  second  image  may  be  made  to  change  its 
place,  and  2  positions  will  be  found,  differing  in  azimuth 
180°,  in  which  it  will  apparently  coincide  with  the  first, 
which  remains  motionless;  but  the  two  are  nevertheless 
perceptibly  different  in  distance  from  the  eye,  the  ordinary 
image  being  nearest.  If  instead  of  the  line  there  be  merely 
a  dot  upon  the  paper,  one  image  of  the  dot  will  appear  to 
be  in  the  vertical,  and  the  other  aside  from  the  vertical ;  and 
as  the  crystal  is  rotated  this  one  will  revolve  around  the 
first,  which  remains  at  rest.  This  latter  seems  nearest. 

Refraction,  Index  of,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  ab- 
stract number  expressing  tne  constant  ratio  between  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
R.  in  a  given  substance ;  or  the  numerical  quotient  of  the 
former  divided  by  the  latter.  The  indices  of  R.  afford  a  con- 
venient means  of  comparing  the  refracting  powers  of  dif- 
ferent media. 

Refraction  of  Sound.  A  beam  of  sound— regarded 
as  any  very  small  segment  of  an  advancing  spherical  wave- 
'ront  — moves  normally  in  a  radial  line,  but  it  is  bent  from 
ts  rectilinear  course  whenever  it  undergoes  an  unequal  ac- 
celeration or  retardation,  necessarily  turning  toward  the 
side  of  least  velocity  and  from  the  side  of  greatest  velocity. 
In  other  words,  the  direction  of  acoustic  impulse  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  wave-front  of  sound,  whether  it  con- 
tinues as  an  expanding  spherical  surface,  or,  by  reason  of 
unequal  velocity,  becomes  in  any  way  deformed.  There 
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an'  4  ways  in  which  sound-waves  may  be  subjected  to  an 
unequal  disturbance  of  velocity,  and  the  sound-beams  be- 
come thereby  "  refracted."  First,  by  variation  of  elasticity 
in  the  medium :  second,  by  variation  of  density  in  the  me- 
dium; third,  by  variation  of  motion  or  cm-rent  in  the  me- 
dium :  and  fourth,  by  variation  of  temperature  in  the  me- 
dium. The  effect  of  heat  on  a  gas  is  to  increase  its  elasticity 
if  confined,  and  to  diminish  its  density  if  unconfined ;  in 
either  case  equally  accelerating  the  waves  of  sound. 

Refrigerators,    see  APPENDIX. 

Reg'gio  de  Cala'brla  [Gr.  Phegion  ;  Lat.  Bhegivrri}, 
one  of  the  most  anc.  and  distinguished  cities  of  S.  It.,  prov. 
of  Reggio,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  Calo- 
pinace,  on  the  seashore.  It  lies  S.  E.  of  Messina,  and  is 
compactly  built  on  a  gently  rising  hill,  and  one  broad  street 
runs  along  the  shore.  Everything  here  is  comparatively 
modern,  as  the  earthquake  of  1783  spared  not  a  single  house. 
Pop.  in  1881,  39,255 

Reg'gio  nell'  Emi'lia,  city  of  It.,  chief  town  of  the 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain.  R.  is  a 
walled  town ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  many  of  them 
flanked  bv  porticoes ;  the  chs.  are  imposing,  and  contain 
some  precious  objects  of  art,  the  solitary  remnants  of  former 
riches.  The  theatre  of  R.  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  It. 
theatres.  The  town  has  recently  purchased  and  opened  to 
the  public  a  small  house  which  was  for  a  long  time  occupied 
by  Ariosto,  whose  mother  was  born  here.  The  Museum  of 
Nat.  Hist,  is  very  interesting,  and  the  acad.  of  Fine  Arts 
deserves  a  visit.  Outside  the  town  there  is  a  large  asylum 
for  the  insane,  said  to  be  the  best  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  It.  R.  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  rich  prov.,  and  there 
is  considerable  industry  in  the  town  itself.  Sail-cloth, 
leather,  carriages,  brooms,  etc.  are  manufactured  here  on 
a  large  scale.  Pop.  in  1881,  50,651. 

Regiiault'  (JEAN  BAPTISTE),  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  17, 1754 ;  en- 
tered in  1771  the  studio  of  the  painter  Bardin,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Acad.  in 
1782,  subsequently  prof,  in  the  School  of  Art,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  David"  at  the  head  of  the  Fr.  school  of  painting. 
Among  his  pictures  are  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Educa- 
tion of  Achilles,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche.  D.  Oct.  29,  1829. 

Reg'ulus  (MARCUS  ATILIUS),  belonging  to  an  old  plebeian 
family  in  Rome :  was  consul  the  first  time  in  267  B.  c.,  and 
the  second  in  256 ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians 
Here  he  was  detained  for  5  yrs., 


Rein'deer  [Icelandic  hreindyr].  The,  is  clumsier  than 
the  ordinary  deer:  the  nose  broad,  covered  with  hair,  and 
without  a  naked  muffle ;  antlers  are  developed  by  the  female 
as  well  as  the  male  ;  the  hoofs  are  spreading  a'nd  adapted 
for  progression  over  the  snow.  In  the  Old  World,  especially 
in  Lapland  and  some  parts  of  Siberia,  the  species  has  been 
domesticated,  and  is  raised  for  the  milk.  In  Lapland  it  feeds 
especially  upon  a  species  of  lichen. 

Relii'deer  JIoss,  the  Cladonia  rangeferina,  a  lichen 
abundant  in  arctic  regions,  where  it  forms  the  prin.  winter 
food  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  of  a  silvery-white  color,  even  in 
summer.  It  is  also  used  as  an  article  of  food  after  having 
been  boiled  in  reindeer's  milk.  The  reindeer  digs  it  from 
beneath  the  snow  with  its  horns,  nose,  and  feet. 

Relaps'lng  [Lat.  relubor,  relapms,  ••  to  fall  back  "1 
Fever,  also  known  as  Famine  Fever,  and,  techni- 
cally, as  Febrls  Recurrent*.  Its  nature  is  undeter- 
mined—by some  regarded  as  a  form  of  typhus,  by  others 
as  due  to  malaria.  It  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  some  yrs., 
and  then  during  seasons  of  privation  and  insalubrity,  at- 
tacking chiefly  the  lower  classes,  ill  fed  and  housed.  It  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  crowded  communities,  as  Liverpool,  as 
to  be*regarded  an  epidemic  and  contagious  disease,  but 
careful  study  connects  it  with  dietetic  and  telluric  causes, 
prevailing  in  the  form  of  a  non-contagious  endemic. 

Religion,  re-lid'jun  [Lat.  religio],  in  the  widest  reach 
of  the  word,  comprehends  all  frames  of  feeling,  all  forms  of 
faith  and  acts  of  worship,  to  which  man  is  impelled  by  his 
fears  or  drawn  by  his  hopes  toward  superhuman  beings 
and  powers  or  their  visible  representatives.  For  the  differ- 
ent sects,  see  respective  headings. 

Religious  Orders.    See  MONACHISM. 

Renialn'der  [Lai.  remanere,  to  "remain  back"],  in 
law,  is  a  technical  expression  to  designate  a  future  estate 
in  land,  created  at  the  same  time  and,  by  the  same  trans- 
action as  a  prior  estate,  called  a  particular  estate.  R.  are 
divided  into  2  prin.  classes— vested  and  contingent.  A  R.  is 
said  to  be  vetted  when  the  right  to  the  future  enjoyment 
is  fixed,  though  the  possession  is  postponed.  It  may  be 
vested  in  right  even  though  it  never  come  into  possession. 
A  convenient  test  of  a  vested  R.  has  been  suggested.  Sup- 
pose that  the  prior  estate  should  instantly  terminate,  is  the 
person  claiming  the  R.  entitled  to  immediate  possession  ? 
If  so,  the  R.  is  vested  :  otherwise,  it  is  contingent.  A  con- 
tingent R.,  therefore,  is  one  where  the  right  itself  is  not  yet 
fixed  and  certain.  An  instance  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  R. 


«pend  upo     _..  ----------   ---- 

vested  rather  than  contingent  R.,  and  a  construction  of 
doubtful  words  will  be  made  in  this  spirit.  Contingent  I 
are  subject  to  a  number  of  technical  rules  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained  within  the  compass  of  this  article. 
Some  of  them  have  been  abrogated  in  a  number  of  the 
States  of  this  country.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  State 
of  N  Y  and  a  number  of  the  States  following  its  radical 
legislation  in  respect  to  real  estate.  In  fact,  the  word  "  re- 
mainder "  in  that  State  has  largely  lost  its  original  accurate 


meaning 


T-  w- 


Rem'brandt  van  Rj  n  (PAUL  HARMENS).  b.  at  Ley- 

den  July  15,  1(507  :  produced  in  1628  his  first  excellent  picture, 
a  portrait  of  his  mother;  settled  in  1630  at  Amsterdam; 
was  soon  recognized  as  the  first  master  of  the  Dut.  school, 
and  gathered  a  great  number  of  disciples  around  mm.  < 
his  pictures,  comprising  portraits  landscapes  historical  and 
genre  pieces,  the  most  remarkable,  the  MoU-WOc*,  ffMto 


,  , 

las  Tulp,  etc.,  are  still  in  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  but 
excellent  specimens  are  found  in  all  the  larger  galleries  of 
Europe.  D.  Oct.  8,  1669. 

Reml.  SAINT.    See  REMIGICS. 

Remlg'lus,  the  name  of  3  eminent  Jr.  ecclesiastics: 


and  carried  to  Carthage.    

but  in  250.  fortune  having  once  more  turned  against  Car    ,  ~- ~-    

thage,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  a  Carthaginian  embassy,  in     Riven  to  an  unborn  or  unascertained  person   or  made 
order  to  support  the  envoys  in  negotiating  a  peace.  .In     depend  upon  an  uncertain  event.    The  rules  of  law^avor 
Rome,  R.  set  aside  every  regard  for  himself,  and,  considering 
the  proposed  peace  disadvantageous  to  his  country,  exer- 
cised all  his  power  to  dissuade  the  senate  and  people  from 
accepting  it.    He  succeeded,  and  returned  to  Carthage. 

Rehobo'am  [Heb.  "  enlarger  of  the  people  "],  son  and 
successor  of  Solomon.  His  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Am- 
monite. His  accession,  about  975  B.  c.  (Usher)  or  990  B.  c. 
(Hales),  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.  He  d.  at  the  age  of 
58,  after  a  reign  of  17  yrs. 

Relio'botli  [Heb.  "streets,"  "open  places,"  ample 
room  "],  the  name  of  3  biblical  sites  :  (1)  In  Gen.  x.  11,  one 
of  the  4  Assyrian  cities  founded  either  by  Asshur  or,  as  most 
modern  interpreters  understand  the  passage,  by  Nimrod. 
It  may  afterward  have  become  a  part  of  Nineveh.  (2)  In 
Gen.  xxvi.  22,  a  well  dug  by  Isaac,  recently  identified  with 
an  anc.  well,  now  filled  up,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  wady 
tr-Ruhaibeh,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Beersheba.  (3)  In  Gen.  xxxvi. 
37,  the  city  of  an  early  Edomite  king  named  Saul,  described 
as  being  "  by  the  river  "— i.  e.  the  Euphrates. 
Relchstadt,  DL-KE  OF.  See  NAPOLEON  II. 
Reid  (DAVID  S.),  b.  in  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.,  Apr.  19, 
1813,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1833 ;  served  in  the  State  legis- 
lature 1835-42;  M.  C.  1843-47,  gov.  of  N.  C.  1851-55,  U.  S. 
Senator  1856-61,  and  a  delegate  to  the  "  Peace  Cong."  of 
Feb.  1861. 

Reid  (JOHN  MORRISON),  D.  D.,  b.  May  30,  1820,  in  New 
York  ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1839, 
and  at  Union  Theological  Sem. ;  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  M.  E.  conference  in  1844,  and  has  preached  in  w. 
Conn.,  on  L.  I.,  and  in  New  York  ;  in  1858  became  pres.  of 
Genesee  Coll..  N.  Y. ;  in  1864  ed.  of  The  Western  Chr.  Advo- 
cates** Ciu.;  in  1868  ed.  of  -V.  W.  Chr.  Advocate,  and  in  1872 
a  corresponding  sec.  of  M.  E.  Missionary  Society. 

Reid  (WHITELAW),  b.  at  Xenia,  O.,  Oct.  27,  1837,  grad.  at 
Miami  Univ.  in  1856 ;  bought  the  Xenia  New*,  editing  it  for 
2  yrs. ;  his  newspaper  was  the  first  one  in  the  W.,  outside 
of  111.,  to  advocate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61  went  to  Columbus  as  political  corre- 
spondent for  3  daily  newspapers:  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion became  city  ed.  of  the  Cin.  Gazette ;  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  c.  war  went  to  the  front  as  war-correspondent  ot  that 

journal :  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Morris  in  W.  v  a.  witn 

the  rank  of  capt. :  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  returned  to 

Cin.,  and  wrote  for  the  Gazette  until  the  beginning  ot 

second  campaign,  and  went  again  to  the  front,  on  the  stair 

of  Rosecrans ;  wrote  letters  under  the  signature  of '  Agate  ; 

witnessed  the  entire  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing :   m  tn 

spring  of  1862  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  House  of  K 

and  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Cin.  Gazette;  waspraseni 

at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;   in  1865  accompanied  Cine 

Justice  Chase  on  a  tour  of  the  S.,  and  wrote  After  tl 

a  S.  Tour:  during  the  next  2  yrs.  engaged  in  cotton-p 

in  La.  and  Ala.,  and  wrote  Ohio  In  the  War  ;  in  18b8  returned 

to  the  Cin.  Gazette  and  became  one  of  its  leading  eds.    I 

1869  he  became  managing  ed.  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  an 

upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  for  the  Presidency  m 

1ST3  R.  became  ed. -in-chief.    Pub.  The  Scholar  in  Politics. 
Reidsville.  N.  C.    See  APPENDIX. 
Reign  of  Terror,  in  the  first  Fr.  Revolution,  may  b 

said  to  have  begun  Jan.  21,  1793.    It  lasted  till  July  27  (9 

Thermidor),  1794. 


ical  controversv  of  the  9th  centu... .  —  -- 
and  d.  after  875.  (3)  A  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bps.'  school  at  Rheims  in  882  and  d 
about  900.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  ££»£*•  last 
11  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  Epistles  of  *-i \-**™- 

Remlt'tent  [Lat.  remittere,  to  "  send  back  ]  Fever, 
a  fever  of  malarial  origin,  but  differing  from  intermittent 
fever  in  that  it  has  no  prolonged  intermission.  Although 
there  is  at  no  period  of  tte  24  hours  a  complete  cessation  of 
fever  there  is  daily  a  perceptible  or  marked  abatement  or 
diminution  of  the  elevated  temperature  and  as,soc,ated 
"vmotoms  This  period  is  termed  the  remission.  Ihe  char- 
alSt™  of  thisP  fever  vary,  with  the  country  and  season 
in  which  it  occurs.  The  ordinary  autumna  R.,  iSSLSSto 
R  of  Eng.  and  the  U.  S.,  is  comparatively  mild.  Re%ersel>, 
fhe  R.  of  intensely  malarial  regions,  as  the  borders  of 


a  law  of  ^ptenary 


^s^fipd^^^^^'isil^ 


Their  adversaries,  the  adherents 
counter-remonstrance,  and 


,  b.  at  Paris 


were"carieTcontra^Remonstrants. 
Remus.    See  " 
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epidemic  in  1813.  but  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
study  of  the  Tartar  langs.  ,  especially  Chi.  ,  and  was  appointed 
prof,  of  Chi.  at  the  College  de  France  in  1814.  D.  at  Paris 
June  4.  1832.  Wrote  Ittcherches  stir  les  Langues  (atares,  Ele- 
ments de  la  Gruininaire  chinoise,  Melanges  asiatiques,  etc. 

Renals'saiice  [Fr.],  the  name  of  a  style  of  arch,  which 
originated  in  It.  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  under 
the  influence  of  the  awakened  enthusiasm  for  classical  lit. 
and  art.  and  which  in  the  following  centuries  wholly  super- 
seded the  Gothic  style  all  over  Europe.  It  may  be  charac- 
terized generally  as  a  return  to  the  classical  principle  of 
building  and  decoration,  and  the  course  of  its  hist,  may 
be  described  as  beginning  with  the  simple  adoption  of  classi- 
cal motives  in  ornamentation,  and  ending  in  the  mere  copy- 
ing of  antique  buildings.  In  It.  the  return  from  Gothic  to 
classical  ideas  in  arch,  was  easy.  Three  different  schools 
of  R.  are  distinguishable  here—  the  Florentine,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Venetian.  The  cradle  of  the  R.  was  Florence,  and 
the  dome  of  her  cathedral  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  first 
example  of  the  style.  Still  more  characteristic  of  the  new 
style  are  the  palaces  of  Florence,  for  which  Brunelleschi 
gave  the  model  by  the  erection  of  the  Palazzo  PittL  The 
chief  monument  of  Roman  R.  is  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter'  com- 
menced in  1506,  and  finally  completed  by  Bernini  in  1667. 
In  this  building,  as  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the  dome  is 
the  most  prominent  feature,  and_  the  weakest  point  is  the 
front  facade.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  Venetian 
R.  are  trie  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi,  the  Scuole  di  San 
Marco  and  di  San  Rocco  and  the  palace  of  the  doges.  Fr. 
also  is  very  rich  in  R.  arch.  ;  she  even  gave  the  style  an  in- 
dividual development,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  its  Fr.  shape 
that  it  was  adopted  by  Eng.,  Sp.,  Ger.,  and  Rus.  The  Tuil- 
eries,  begun  in  1564  by  Philibert  de  1'Orme,  and  large  parts 
of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  built  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  (1589-1610),  shows  signs  of  that  exaggeration  of 
ornamentation  and  that  empty  ostentation  which  after- 
ward became  the  characteristic  of  the  Fr.  R.,  and  from 
which  it  received  the  name  of  Rococo.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  style  is  the  chateau  of  Versailles,  built  under 
Louis  XIV.  by  Hardouin  and  Mansard.  Neither  in  Ger.  nor 
in  Eng.  did  the  R.  produce  any  great  and  interesting  re- 
sults. The  royal  palace  of  Dresden,  the  chateau  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  the  ch.  of  St.  Paul  in  Lond.  are  fine  structures. 

Re'ual  [Lat.  renes,  "  kidneys"]  Diseases,  or  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys.  See  ALBUMINURIA,  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 
CALCULUS,  DIABETES,  OXALURIA,  URINARY  CALCULI. 

Kenan,  reh-non'  (JOSEPH  ERNEST),  b.  Feb.  27,  1823,  at 
Treguier,  Cotes-du-Nord  ;  trained  in  the  parish  school  of  his 
native  town,  at  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  Paris  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  Ch.  During  his  course  in  St.  Sulpice  he  dis- 
played ability  in  the  Oriental  langs.,  and  he  abandoned  the 
sem.  and  devoted  himself  to  linguistic  studies.  In  1847  he 
gained  the  Volney  prize  by  his  Memoire  cur  les  Lanr/ues 
semitiques  ;  in  1848  was  crowned  by  the  Inst.  for  his  iZtude 
de  la  Larigue  grecque  au  Moyen  Age  ;  in  1849  was  sent  by  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  on  a  literary  journey  through 
It.  ;  in  1851  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  MS.  dept.  of 
the  BibliothSque  Nationale  ;  in  1856  was  elected  member  of 
the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  ;  in  1860  was  sent  on  a  scien- 
tific mission  to  Syria,  and  on  his  return  in  1862  was  appoint- 
ed prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France.  Wrote  His- 
toire  generate  et  Syslemes  compares  des  Langues  semiliqves  ; 
Origlnes  du  Christianisme  :  A.  Life  of  Jesus,  B.  The  Apostles, 
C.  St.  Paul,  D.  L"  Antichrist,  etc. 

Rene,  reh-na'  (or  Renatus)  I.,  count  of  Provence, 
duke  of  Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples,  b.  at  Angers  Jan.  16, 
1409.  Having  married  Isabelle  of  Lorraine,  he  laid  claim  to 
this  country  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Duke  Charles,  in 
1431,  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  several  yrs  In 
1434  his  elder  brother,  Louis  III.,  who  had  been  in  actual 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  d.  and  left  to  him  Pro- 
vence, Anjou,  Naples,  Sic.,  and  Jerusalem.  In  1437  R.  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  his  liberty  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  Lorraine  for  400,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  he  now  led 
in  army  to  Naples,  where  his  claims  were  disputed  by  the 
King  of  Aragon.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  1442  returned 
to  Provence  and  confined  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  beautiful  family  estates.  He  encouraged  agriculture, 

SBBSe^VSftfft  SS.  was  himself  a  successful 

Renl  (Gumo).    See  GUID'O  RENI. 
Rennet.    See  CHEESE. 

?!0^,^'  iu*nc-'  £ap'  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev.,  on  Truckee 
11  m.  E.  of  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  an  im- 
n0ninS  and  manufacturmg  interests.  Pop. 


L°'  b'  in  Va"  in  1823'  Srad-  at  w-  Pt-  1846  ;  in 
ex>  ^'as  en«fa£ed  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz 
,battles  of^rro  Gordo-  Contreras,  Churubusco, 
aprvp  1pt^C\and  brevetted  first  lieut.;  subsequently 

M  v7>™  K  m  tlJe  4°,rdnance  corps,  being  in  command  of 
Mt  Veraon  Arsenal,  Ala.,  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  Jan. 
;  appointed  brig.  -gen.  of  volunteers  in  Nov\  186i  ;  ac- 
companied Burnside's  expedition  to  N.  C.  ;  was  promoted 
«H  £?+K?3'"|cen-  of/olunteers  July  1862,  and  in  Aug.  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  9th  army  corps,  which  he  led  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  at  Chantilly,  Aug.  2<£ 
Sept  14  1862  S  Mountain  he  was  killed, 

Ti.?^10^0',011  R-  R-  CUnton  co.,  Pa.,  28  m.  W.  of  Lock 
Haven,  along  W.  branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  has  exten- 
sive works  of  P.  &  E.  R.  R.    Pop.  1870,  1940  ;  1880,  3708 
ReiiKselaer,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

to^SrofiteT**0''  Sp'  re"t?>  **•  rente~^om  Lat.  redden, 
nf  i^I  0^1  •*  ]>  money,  service,  or  products  paid  for  the  use 
I?™  *?if?1tlts  aPPendaf?es,  commonly  called  "real  estate." 
™ina£  hv  I"™1  P,urP°ses  the  rent  of  land  is  determined 

^m    nntn^  1  ^nSVdeJatl0n?:     (1)  1**  fertility,  On  which  the 

aTarket  WSS?  dePe,nds>  <2>  "B  location  with  respect  to 
a  market.  (3)  The  growth  of  population,  and  especially  its 


concentration  in  new  centres.  (4)  Improvements  put  upon 
the  laud,  including  drainage,  fertilizers  applied  to  the  soil, 
fences,  and  buildings.  In  cities,  where  pop.  is  crowded 
within  narrow  limits,  rents  for  lots  and  buildings  are  deter- 
mined almost  entirely  by  location  with  respect  to  facilities 
for  business,  the  social  character  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  freaks  of  fashion.  The  compensation  paid  for  the  use 
of  capital  in  the  form  of  real  estate  is,  except  in  the  favorite 
locations  of  great  cities,  generally  less  than  average  rate  of 
interest  allowed  for  other  forms  of  capital  and  the  rate  of 
profits  from  business.  This  is  mainly  from  the  security  of 
property  in  real  estate  intrusted  to  others'  use. 

Rent,  in  law,  as  defined  by  the  early  common -law 
writers,  is  a  certain  annual  profit  issuing  out  of  lands  and 
corporeal  tenements.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States 
the  only  rent  actually  known  is  that  arising  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  from  the  ordinary  letting  of  land,  and 
it  may  be  properly  defined  as  a  certain  pecuniary  sum 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  paid  at  fixed  intervals  by 
the  lessee  to  the  lessor,  as  a  compensation  or  hire  for  the 
use  and  possession  of  the  leased  land.  The  anc.  common 
law  divided  rent  into  3  classes — rent  service,  rent  seek,  and 
rent  charge.  The  first  was  of  purely  feudal  origin,  and 
existed  when  the  tenant,  for  the  land  held  of  his  lord,  owed 
the  latter  some  corporeal  service,  at  least  that  of  fealty.  The 
second  class  was  granted  or  reserved  by  deed  without  any 
clause  in  the  conveyance  authorizing  the  holder  thereof  to 
distrain,  and  was  called  seek  or  dry  rent,  because  by  the 
law,  prior  to  alterations  made  by  statute,  such  holder  had 
no  means  of  enforcing  his  claim.  A  rent  charge  was  one 
where  the  owner  thereof  had  no  reversion  or  future  interest 
in  the  land,  but  was  still  entitled,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the 
deed  creating  it,  to  distrain  for  any  arrears.  In  the  U,  S. 
these  anc.  species  of  rent  exist  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Ren'wlck  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  in  1792,  grad. 
at  Columbia  Coll.  1807 ;  was  prof,  of  chem.  in  that  inst.  from 
1820  to  1853;  wrote  Outlines  of  Natural  Philos.,  Elements  of 
Mechanics,  and  other  scientific  text-books  ;  prepared  lives  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Jay,  and  Hamilton,  and  was  U.  S.  com.  on 
the  N.  E.  boundary  1838.  D.  Jan.  12,  1863. 

Reph'ldlm  [Heb.  "stays,"  "props"],  a  station  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  where  the  Israelites  under  Moses  and 
Joshua  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Its 
identification  depends  upon  that  of  Sinai,  in  whose  imme- 
diate neighborhood  it  was. 

Repousse,  re-poos-sa',  a  Fr.  term  for  the  art  of  produc- 
ing reliefs,  and  even  rounded  forms,  in  metal  by  beating 
thin  plates  from  behind  (Ger.  das  treiben ;  Eng.  etnbossing). 
The  metals  employed  are  those  that  by  their  malleability 
lend  themselves  most  easily  to  the  work— gold  and  silver, 
brass,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  This  is  a  very  anc.  art ;  the 
Egyptians,  Cypriotes,  and  Etruscans  practised  it.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  widely  employed  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  East,  and  it  has  continued  in  use  down  to  our  own 
times.  Some  splendid  pieces  of  R.  work  were  produced  in 
It.  in  the  15th  century.  The  art  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
Europe  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  but  the  design  was 
artistically  inferior  to  that  of  an  earlier  time.  Until  lately 
the  art  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  it  has  shared  in  the  gen. 
revival  of  the  arts,  and  is  now  much  in  fashion.  In  It.,  Fr., 
Eng.,  and  Amer.  much  R.  work  is  now  produced,  and,  so  far 
as  mechanical  excellence  is  concerned,  Amer.  smiths  are 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Representation  and  Representative  System. 
See  GOVERNMENT  and  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Reprisals.    See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY. 

Reproduction  In  Animals,  a  term  used  to  designate 
the  phenomena  observable  in  the  numerical  development 
of  animals  from  pre-existing  ones,  and  the  immediate  ante- 
cedents and  sequels  thereof.  R.  may  be  the  result  either  of 
the  concurrence  of  2  dissimilar  elements  (the  male  and 
female  sexes)  or  of  outgrowths  from  or  division  of  an 
already  developed  body.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life 
(e.  g.  Monera,  etc.),  where  there  is  no  true  organization,  and 
wherej  of  course,  sexes  are  undistinguishable,  under  certain 
conditions  2  individuals  come  together  and  combine  into  a 
single  one,  which  assumes  a  subglobular  form,  becomes 
segmented,  and  finally  gives  origin  to  a  number  of  new  and 
independent  beings.  In  all  the  regularly  organized  forms 
(i.  e.  those  in  which  various  organs  are  differentiated)  there 
is  a  development  of  sexes,  which  may  be  either  combined 
in  one  individual  or  separated  among  two.  The  germs,  or 
female  elements,  are  specialized  as  eggs— the  sperms,  or 
male,  as  spermatozoa.  The  conjunction  of  the  2,  resulting 
in  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  by  the  spermatozoa,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  embryo.  The 
egg  is  a  spheroidal  body  whose  essential  constituent  is 
the  vitellus  or  yolk,  and  in  the  central  portion  of  this  is 
generally  a  distinct  cell  known  as  the  germinative  vesicle. 
This  is  either  transparent  or  contains  spots,  one  or  more  in 
number,  designated  germinal  dots ;  the  vitellus  is  inclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  various  consistency  called  the  vitelline 
membrane.  The  albumen,  so  prominent  in  birds'  eggs,  in 
which  it  forms  the  "white,"  is  a  subordinate  and  super- 
added  element,  and  is  wanting  in  some  types.  The  male 
elements  consist  of  a  liquor  (the  seminal  liquor),  in  which 
ar?  innumerable  filiform  or  worm-like  corpuscules,  gen- 
erally inflated  at  one  end  and  attenuated  at  the  other,  and 
which  move  about  with  great  rapidity  in  the  liquor ;  these 
are  the  so  called  spermatozoa. 

When  the  eggs  have  been  fecundated  by  the  conjunction 
or  penetration  into  their  substance  of  the  spermatozoa,  a 
course  of  development  commences  which  finally  results  in 
the  production  of  an  organism  like  the  parent :  but  this 
development  may  be  either  consecutive  and  gradual,  as  in 
mammals,  birds,  etc.,  or  distributed  into  several  stages  of 
more  or  less  persistency.  In  the  latter  case  the  adult  form 
may  be  ultimately  either  (1)  evolved  by  a  modification  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  preceding  state,  as  in  amphibians,  in- 
sects, etc. ;  or  (2)  developed  by  a  peculiar  growth,  analogous 
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to  birth,  as  in  most  acalephs,  etc.  The  future  course  of  the 
egg  is  various.  Jn  the  lowest  forms  frequently  an  amcebi- 
form  body  is  a  first  result— i.  e.  a  creature  like  a  mass  of 
jelly,  but  with  an  interior  vesicle :  in  the  higher,  the  egg 
becomes  segmented,  and  successively  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  "  blastomeres ''  or  cells,  and  forms  a  mulberry- 
like  mass  (hence  called  morn/a).  Often  these  cells  become 
differentiated  into  2  kinds,  of  which  a  few  retain  their 
spheroidal  form,  but  most  become  elongate  and  prismatic, 
and  furnished  each  with  a  cilium.  thus  resembling  the  plan- 
ula  of  an  acaleph.  Generally,  the  cells  become  differen- 
tiated into  the  roundish  ones  and  the  prismatic  ones,  and 
an  involution  of  the  mass  takes  place  by  which  a  cavity  is 
formed,  the  inner  roundish  cells  remaining  unfurnished  and 
forming  an  endoderm,  and  the  outer  prismatic  ones  becom- 
ing ciliated  and  forming  an  ectoderm  :  this  stage  has  been 
named  gastrtila,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  recall  the  an- 
cestral condition  of  most  or  all  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
terms  thus  indicated — amaba,  morula,  and  gastrula—axe  em- 
ployed for  the  brief  characterization  of  the  correspondent 
stages  through  which  the  embryos  of  different  types  mani- 
festing them  pass. 

ASEXUAL  REPRODUCTIONS — The  higher  forms  of  animal  life 
are  reproduced  solely  in  course  of  generation,  but  in  many 
of  the  lower  forms  R.  is  effected  by  peculiar  processes— i.  e. 
either  (1)  by  the  subdivision  of  a  given  organism  into  dis- 
tinct entities  (scissiparity  or  fissiparity),  or  (2)  by  an  out- 
growth of  buds  from  the  surface  of  an  organism,  and  the 
subsequent  development  thereof  into  animals  similar  to  the 
primitive  form,  which  may  either  remain  connected  with  it 
or  become  liberated  and  assume  an  entirely  independent 
existence.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Rep'tiles  [Lat.  reptare,  to  "  creep  "1  may  be  briefly 
defined  as  vertebrates  with  a  trilocular  heart,  incomplete 
circulation;  and  cold  blood,  the  lower  jaw  connected  with 
the  skull  through  the  intervention  of  a  quadrate  bone,  the 
skull  with  a  single  occipital  condyle.  and  the  tegumeutary 
appendages  developed  as  scales  or  plates. 

Tequmenlary  System. — The  tegumentary  appendages  form- 
ing the  exoskeleton  are  developed  in  the  form  of  thin  horny 
scales  or  bony  plates.  In  the  rhynchocephalians,  saurians 
(lacertUians),  and  ophidians  the  scales  are  generally  imbri- 
cated on  the  back  and  sides,  and  often  developed  as  trans- 
verse seutellse  on  the  abdomen ;  in  the  crocodilians,  bony 
plates  are  developed  ;  in  the  tortoises,  the  vertebral  column 
and  ribs  are  peculiarly  modified,  forming  a  shield  which 
becomes  superficial  and  covered,  generally,  by  a  number  of 
angular  contiguous  plates. 

Osseous  System.— The  skeleton  is  always  completely  de- 
veloped and  ossified.  The  vertebral  column  in  the  quad- 
rupedal forms  is  divided  into  4  or  5  regions.  In  the  apodal 
forms  there  is  no  definite  differentiation  of  the  vertebral 
column  into  regions.  No  epiphyses  are  developed.  The 
vertebra?  are  generally  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind, 
but  not  infrequently  biconcave,  like  those  of  fishes,  and 
sometimes  they  are  concave  behind.  The  ribs  differ  con- 
siderably in  the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  vertebra;.  The 
skull  is  quite  diversiform  in  the  several  orders.  The  sternal 
apparatus  is  wanting  or  atrophied  in  the  apodal  and  com- 
posite in  the  quadrupedal  ones.  The  members  are  very 
diversiform  in  development.  They  are  primarily  fitted  for 
running  or  walking  in  the  limbed  saurians,  rhynchocepha- 
lians, crocodilians,  and  tortoises,  as  well  as  the  extinct  dino- 
saurians  and  dicynodonts ;  modified  for  swimming  in  the 
normally  limbed  saurqpterygians  and  fish-limbed  ichthy- 
ppterygians ;  the  anterior  members  are  modified  for  flight 
in  the  ornithosaurians  or  pterodactyles  ;  and  limbs  are  com- 
pletely wanting  or  atrophied  in  the  ophidians  and  many 
saurians ;  sometimes  the  anterior  and  sometimes  the  pos- 
terior limbs  are  developed,  a_nd  not  the  others. 

Nervous  System.— The  brain  is  small  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  skull,  but  mostly  fills  the  cranial  cavity.  The 
cerebrum  is  moderately  developed.  The  hemispheres  are 
not  connected  by  a  corpus  callosum,  but  a  small  anterior 
commissure  is  developed.  The  optic  lobes  are  generally 
contiguous,  and  imposed  over  the  mesencephalon ;  they 
have  ventricles.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  generally  elongat- 
ed, and  are  excavated  by  ventricles  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cere- 
bellum is  moderately  developed. 

Dental  System. — The  teeth  are  extremely  diversiform,  and 
their  modifications  are  characteristic  of  various  groups. 
They  often  become  anchylosed  with  the  jaws  in  the  old  ; 
and  in  many  forms,  beside  being  present  on  the  jaws,  they 
exist  also  on  the  palatine  and  pterypoid  bones. 

Alimentary  System.  —  The  intestinal  tract  is  generally 
differentiated  into  an  oesophagus,  a  stomach,  a  small  intes- 
tine, and  a  large  intestine.  The  terminal  portion  is  a  cloa- 
cal  cavity. 

Circulatory  System. — The  heart  in  the  saurians,  ophidians, 
rhynchocephalians,  and  tortoises  is  trilocular ;  in  the  croco- 
dilians imperfectly  quadrilocular.  Venous  blood  is  in  all, 
however,  more  or  less  commingled  with  arterial,  and  the 
temperature  is  low. 

Respiratory  System. — Respiration  is  always  performed  by 
lungs,  which  are  highly  organized. 

Reproductive  System. — The  organs  of  generation  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  orders.  There  is  always  a  cloaca.  In  the 
saurians  and  ophidians  the  copulatory  organs  are  paired  ; 
in  the  crocodilians  and  tortoises  there  is  a  simple  organ,  and 
in  the  rhynchocephalians  there  are  no  copulatory  organs. 
The  ova  are  large,  and  are  in  some  hatched  in  the  body, 
but  in  most  expelled  and  left  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Repub'lic  [Lat.  res  ptMica,  "public  concern,"  "com- 
monwealth "],  a  political  community  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  or  in  a 
portion  of  them,  and  exercised  through  representatives  or 
agents  directly  or  indirectly  elected  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  called  an  aristocratic  R.  when  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  is  confined  to  a  privileged  class  of  what- 


ever description,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  :  a  democratic 
R.  when  all  classes  of  the  people  participate  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  alike. 

Of  the  R.  of  anc.  Gr.,  Sparta  had  a  strictly  aristocratic 
govt.,  while  Athens  might  have  been  called  a  democratic 
R.  but  for  the  circumstance  that  a  majority  of  its  pop  were 
slaves.  The  R.  of  Rome  was,  during  the  first  centuries 
of  its  existence,  aristocratic  in  its  political  organization 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  patrician  aristocracy  found 
itself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  the  plebs,  access  to  the  high  offices  of  the  govt  The 
It.  R.  were  strictly  aristocratic.  The  first  important  R.  of 
the  modem  era,  the  United  Netherlands,  was  of  a  more 
democratic  tendency,  as  was  also  the  R.  or  "Common- 
wealth "  sprung  from  the  Eng.  revolution.  Of  a  similar 
character  were  most  of  the  free  cities  and  Hanse  town*  of 
Ger.  At  present  there  are  only  2  R.  of  importance  in  Europe 
—  Switz.  and  Fr.  Since  1830  the  federal  as  well  as  the  can- 
tonal consts.  of  Switz.  have  undergone  very  important  re- 
forms, making  them  more  and  more  democratic.  Several 
cantons  have  introduced  in  their  consts.  the  provision  that 
certain  classes  of  bills  passed  by  their  legislatures  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  force  of 
law  :  and  another  provision,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
latures to  take  into  consideration  and  pass  upon  proposi- 
tions submitted  to  them  by  a  number  of  citizens  fixed  by 
the  const.  The  Swiss  cantons  here  referred  to  may  be 
called  the  most  democratic  republican  states  now  in  exist- 
ence. In  Fr.  the  R.  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  for  the  third 
time.  Sept.  4,  1870.  The  National  Assembly  has  since  passed 
a  number  of  constitutional  laws  for  the  permanent  organi- 
zation of  republican  govt.  resting  upon  universal  suffrage. 
In  Amer.  all  states  except  Brazil  and  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  European  powers  have  republican  govts.  with 
democratic  insts.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  of  them, 
the  republic  of  the  U.  S.,  presents  the  realization  of  the 
democratic  republican  idea  on  the  greatest  scale. 

In  our  days,  while  all  R.,  with  a  uniform  tendency,  have 
drifted  toward  democracy  as  far  as  the  equality  of  political 
rights  among  citizens  is  concerned,  we  find  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  as  to  the  character  of  their  political 
insts.  in  another  respect.  (1  )  The  const,  of  a  R.  may  be  such 
as  to  make  the  gen.  govt.  the  depository  of  the  whole  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  so  as  to  give  it  control  not  only  of 
national  affairs,  but  also  of  local  administration  :  or  <2)  the 
gen.  govt.  of  a  R.  may  be  one  of  strictly  limited  powers, 
being  confined  in  its  constitutional  sphere  of  action  to  a 
certain  class  of  things  which  concern  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
while  the  administration  of  affairs  of  a  local  nature  is  left 
to  the  "  self-government  "  of  the  people  in  their  local  organ- 
izations respectively,  with  entire  independence  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  ;  or  (3)  these  2  systems  may  be  so  mixed  as  to 
leave  to  the  local  self-goyt.  of  the  people  only  a  limited 
range,  subject  to  supervision  and  interference  by  the  cen- 
tral govt.  A  govt.  of  the  first  description  would  be  called  a 
centralized,  of  the  second  a  decentralized  govt.,  and  of  the 
third  either  one  or  the  other  as  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  first  or  the  second  standard.  The  Fr.  R.  presents  an 
illustration  of  the  centralized  system  in  a  but  slightly  modi- 
fied sense,  while  the  so  called  federal  R.—  and  among  them 
most  conspicuously  and  on  the  greatest  scale  the  E.  of  the 
U.  S.—  exemplify  that  which  combines  the  independent  ad- 
ministration of  local  interests  by  the  people  in  their  local 
organizations  with  a  central  govt.  controlling  affairs  of 
national  concern. 

In  the  so  called  federal  R.  the  decentralized  system  of  govt. 
has  been  a  thing  of  natural  growth.    They  were  formed  by 
uniting  in  common  political  organizations  a  number  of 
already  existing  communities,  and  these  pre-existing  com- 
munities, after  their  union,  remained  self-governing  bodies, 
while  within  them  the  smaller  units  of  local  organization 
continued  to  stand  in  a  similar  relation.    Of  the  nature,  as 
well  as  of  the  practical  working  of  this  complex  system  the 
R  of  the  U.  S.  furnishes  the  most  instructive  illustration. 
There  local  self-govt.  exists  as  the  original  condition  of 
society,  while  the  national  idea,  politically  embodied  in  the 
gen.  govt.,  although  a  thing  of  later  growth,  has  also  devel- 
oped itself  to  great  moral  potency.    The  national  govt.  is 
restricted  by  the  const,  to  a  limited  sphere  of  action,  coyer- 
ing  matters  of  national  concern.    The  several  States  are  left 
free  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs,  being  restrained,  how- 
ever, from  doing  anything  that  would  encroach  upon  Ui 
constitutional  sphere  of  the  national  govt..  and  from  denr 
ing  any  class  of  citizens  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
or  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color  :  whil 
the  national  authority,  on  its  part,  is  bound  to  guarantee 
to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  govt.  and  to  prot« 
a<*ainst  invasion,  and,  upon  its  own  application    again 
domestic  violence.    Republican  govt.  on  this  plan  has  bt 
carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  for  nearly  a  century  .  \  repnWican 
govt.  so  organized  is  unquestionably  less  subject  to  certain 
dangers,  to  which  centralized  R.  are  apt  to  succumb.    A 
co'in  d'etat  would  in  a  country  like  the  t  .  S.  be  a  mere  blow 
in  the  air.    Neither  will  a  political  party  in  ****"«*& 
the  national  govt.  be  able  to  oppress  °PP°sf  ™  '£  _a  L* 
trarv  stretch  of  nower     If  there  is  any  real  danger  tnreat- 
ffiSSjSu&StaS.  of  the  U.  S,  it  fs  their  detenoraUon 
by  the  influence  of  corrupt  practices  and  habits     I 
respect  nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  "sage 
which  has  developed  itself  in  the  U.  S.  m  the  last  *>V 

the  govt  mere  '  soils    of    a 
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sinks  down  to  the  level  of  a  partisan  agency.  But,  on  the  ' 
whole,  it  will  lie  admitted,  even  by  those  not  partial  to  the 
republican  theory,  that  in  spite  of  temporary  abuses  and 
occasional  inrrinirs  the  decentralized  system  of  republican 
govt.  with  its  "checks  and  balances  "  of  power  has  not  only 
proved  itself  entirely  practicable,  and  very  successful  even 
m  holding  together  in  one  national  organization  a  very  nu- 
merous pop.  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  ten-.,  but  that  the  | 
people  living  under  it,  in  Switz.  as  well  as  in  the  U.  S.,  have 
attained  a  social  condition  remarkably  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, and  happy,  [from  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  lidv.  Cyc.,  by 
HON.  CARL  SCHUKZ,  LL.D.] 

Republican  Party.    See  PARTIES,POLITICAL,  IN  U.  S. 

Requlsi'tioiis  [Lat.  requirere,  to  "seek  again"],  in 
war,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  contributions.  The 
latter  Calvo  regards  as  that  which  a  dist.  is  called  on  to  pay 
to  be  secure  from  pillage,  and  the  former  as  what  it  places 
at  the  disposal  of  military  invaders.  Contributions  are 
especially  payments  in  money  ;  requisitions,  in  some  sub- 
stance needed  for  the  uses  of  an  army,  as  wagons,  horses, 
or  flour.  They  are  not  payments  for  exemption  from  pil- 
lage, but  what  a  commander  requires  for  the  necessities  of 
the  situation.  No  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  their 
amount,  and  their  indefinite  nature  gives  rise  to  savage  de- 
mands. But  while  the  property  of  the  citizen  is  to  be  re- 
spected, govt.  must  be  supported  by  taxes  as  before  military 
occupation,  special  services  exacted  from  the  inhabs.  must 
be  paid  for.  The  rule  is  a  bad  one  that  war  must  pay  for 
war,  and  penalties  in  the  way  of  fines  have  seldom  sufficient 
justification.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  the  enemy  can  demand 
in  kind  or  money  all  that  which  the  armies  of  the  invaded 
terr.  would  have  a  right  to  call  for.  Gen.  Scott  in  Mex.  paid 
for  provisions,  refrained  from  requisitions,  and  took  nothing 
by  force  without  indemnifying  those  who  held  the  property, 
except  in  extreme  and  rare  occasions.  Dr.  Lieber's  instruc- 
tions for  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  limit  the  rightfulness  of 
seizing  private  property  to  cases  of  necessity,  and  require 
receipts  to  be  given  to  owners  from  whom  things  are  taKen. 
Nap.  admitted  that  the  harsh  requisitions  of  the  Fr.  in  Sp. 
contributed  not  a  little  to  Fr.  reverses  in  the  peninsula. 

T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Resa'ca  de  la  Pal'ma,  a  ravine  which  crosses  the 
road  about  3  m.  N.  of  Matamoras,  Mex.,  the  position  taken 
by  the  Mex.  gen.  Arista  to  resist  the  advance  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's army.  Although  the  latter  was  outnumbered  3  to  1, 
the  Mex.  were  routed  after  a  short  conflict  (May  9,  1846), 
and  driven  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

Reservoir,  rez-er-vwor'  [Fr.],  an  artificial  basin  for 
storing  water.  Natural  R.  consist  of  (1)  accumulations  of 
snow,  and,  in  elevated  regions,  of  ice,  which  by  gradually 
melting  tend  to  equalize  the  flow  of  streams ;  (2)  natural 
lakes  and  ponds,  which  during  violent  rains  receive  more 
water  than  they  discharge  ;  (3)  swamps  and  extensive  level 
areas,  which  by  reason  of  their  flatness  retain  the  water 
falling  on  them  or  flowing  from  higher  ground,  allowing  it 
to  escape  very  slowly  ;  (4)  the  vast  layers  of  porous  gravel 
and  sand  forming  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  exterior, 
into  which  rain-water  sinks  and  slowly  reappears  at  lower 
levels  in  the  form  of  springs.  Notwithstanding  these  equal- 
izing agencies,  the  flow  of  streams  varies  between  very 
wide  limits,  never  remaining  uniform  for  any  considerable 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  of  heavy  rains  finds 
its  way  directly  into  the  water-courses,  causing  a  useless 
and  often  destructive  increase  of  their  volume.  During  in- 
tervals of  dry  weather  the  natural  R.,  except  the  first  named, 
furnish  a  constantly  diminishing  supply.  These  facts  ex- 
hibit the  utility  of  storage  R. 

R.  are  usually  formed  by  constructing  a  dam  across  the 
valley  or  channel  of  a  stream  ;  the  outlet  of  a  natural  lake 
often  presents  a  favorable  locality.  When  not  founded  upon 
rock,  such  dams  are  usually  made  of  earth  with  a  wasteway 
of  stone  for  discharging  superfluous  water.  The  best  con- 
struction consists  in  cutting  a  trench  across  the  valley  down 
to  rock,  and  filling  it  with  clay  or  impervious  material  called 
puddle,  which  is  clay  mixed  with  suitable  gravel.  The  body 
of  the  dam  is  composed  of  binding  gravel,  or  gravel  con- 
taining some  mixture  of  clay.  It  has  a  central  wall  or  else 
an  inner  facing  of  puddle  carefully  mixed  and  compacted. 
The  water  is  drawn  from  the  R.  generally  through  iron 
pipes.  They  are  sometimes  laid  in  the  earthwork  of  the 
dam  but  preferably  in  a  gallery  excavated  in  the  natural 
earth.  They  are  sometimes  laid  over  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment and  operate  as  syphons.  The  wasteway  is  ar- 
ranged to  let  the  water  escape  before  it  rises  high  enough 
to  run  over  the  earthwork.  It  is  usually  constructed  of 
?neiuV  H  stone?'  s?.  as,to  conduct  the  water  by  a  series  of  low 

yfnSKcH  Sej !ep?FS«SL]8 tream-  [From  orig- art- in 

Resit  id  (reh-sheed')  Pa'siia  (MUSTAPHA  TUVHwwji"!^  v> 
at  Constantinople  In  1808;  entered  thedvi^servFce "of  \he 

ir.  govt  in  which  he  subsequently  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions ;  allied  himself  with  Fr.  and  Eng.  against  the  old  Tur. 

?T  ^a1^othem^lenKe-,<?-f  Rus'.  Atthe  death  of  Mahmood 
II  in  1839  and  the  brilliant  victory  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at 
N  isib  over  the  Turks,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ministry 
?IJ?relgn  affairs-  ?y  ,the  hatti-sherif  of  Gulhane(Nov  3^ 
839),  a  sort  of  constitutional  charter,  he  created  sympathy 
in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  the  sultan  ;  succeeded  informing 
the  quadruple  alliance  which  compelled  Mehemet  All  to 
give  up  all  his  conquests  outside  of  Egypt.  Nevertheless  he 
of  he  ol^T  WS  0ttT  ^  1&"'  baffled  by  the  macMnations 

?RS9    «r,H  Ur'  Pa,^'      He    W8S    *rand   Vizier   fr°m    1846   tO 

of  thP  4<WaS  recalled  to  P°wer  in  1858.  but  toward  the  close 
nartv  ."ht^  ^-^  «e  was  s,uPersedefl  by  some  of  his  own 
party  by  English  influence  he  came  into  power  a  fifth  and 
a  sixth  time,  but  his  influence  was  gone.  D.  Jan  7  1858 

Resins.    See  GUM-RESINS  and  ROSIN. 

Resistance  [Lat  •  roister*  to  "withstand"]  of 
P  •  i  d  A.  ,w.hen  a  solid  body  floats  or  is  immersed  in  a 
fluid,  both  being  at  rest  as  regards  one  another,  the  lateral 
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pressure  upon  each  side  of  the  body  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
pressure  upon  the  opposite  side.  As  soon  as  the  body  com- 
mences to  move,  this  equality  of  pressures  no  longer  exists. 
The  pressure  on  the  forward  side  becomes  greater  than  be- 
fore, that  on  the  rear  becomes  less.  The  particles  of  fluid 
in  front  of  the  body  must  be  put  in  motion,  and  flow  right 
and  left  to  allow  the  body  to  pass.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
movement  tends  to  leave  a  void  in  rear  of  the  body.  The 
R.  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
R.  to  the  motion  of  bodies  of  different  forms  in  water.  The 
R.  is  given  for  a  velocity 
of  1  ft.  per  second.  For 
any  other  velocity  the  R. 
must  be  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  It 
is  expressed  in  Ibs.  per 
square  foot  on  the  projec- 
tion of  the  body  upon  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  its  motion. 
This  phrase  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  Fig. 
1.  Suppose  the  body  to 
be  a  flat  plate  A  moving 
in  the  direction  G  H.  Thus, 
its  projection  on  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  di- 
rection of  its  motion  is  C  D.  If  it  be  moving  in  the  direction 
K  L,  its  projection  is  E  F. 

The  R.  of  air  follows  practically  the  same  law  as  that  of 
water,  the  only  difference  being  that  which  results  from  its 
elasticity.  The  movement  of  a  body  in  air  has  the  effect  to 
condense  the  air,  to  some  extent,  in  front,  and  to  rarefy  it 
in  the  rear.  When,  therefore,  a  body  moving  in  air  changes 
its  velocity,  the  R.  changes  in  3  ways  :  (1)  By  changing  the 
quantity  of  air  put  in  motion  ;  (2)  by  changing  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  put  in  motion ;  and  (3)  by  momentarily 
changing  in  some  slight  degree  its  density  or  weight.  Never- 
theless, except  for  very  rapid  movement,  as  in  the  case  of 
war  projectiles,  it  is  for  common  purposes  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  R.  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  The  R.  on  a  convex  surface  is  less  than  that  on  a 
plane  surface,  and  that  on  a  concave  surface  is  greater  than 
on  a  plane.  For  a  hemispherical  dish  the  R.  is  2J4  times  as 
great  with  its  concavity  in  front  as  with  its  convexity.  A 
parachute  is  a  very  large  and  strong  umbrella  designed  to 
enable  a  man  to  descend  from  a  great  height.  It  meets  with 
the  same  R.  as  the  cup  moving  with  its  rim  in  front.  As  its 
velocity  increases  by  the  action  of  gravity,  the  R.  increases 
until  it  becomes  equal  to  the  weight,  after  which  the  descent 
is  uniform.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  J.  P. 
FKIZELL.] 

Res'pirators,  mouth-pieces  of  fine  gauze  and  cloth,  to 
be  worn  by  patients  with  diseased  or  weak  lungs  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  cold  and  damp  air  or  foreign  matter,  as 
smoke,  dust,  or  the  grit  of  stone.  But  little  used  in  this 
country,  they  are  employed  in  Eng.  and  in  many  vocations, 
as  by  grinders,  stone-carvers,  and  wherever  the  air  is  per- 
meated by  impalpable  particles. 

Restlgouche,  res-te-goo-sha'  [an  Indian  word,  indi- 
cating its  division  into  5  head-streams,  like  the  fingers  of  a 
hand],  a  river  which  separates  N.  B.  from  the  province  of 
Que.  It  is  200  m.  long,  drains  4000  sq.  m.,  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  16  m.  to  Campbelton,  and  reaches  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  at  Dalhousie. 

Restora'tionists  [Lat.  restauralio],  a  name  applied  to 
those  Chrs.  of  whatever  sect  who  entertain  the  belief  that 
the  wicked  who  die  in  an  impenitent  state  will,  after  suit- 
able punishment  and  repentance,  be  restored  to  divine 
favor,  and  that  all  the  human  race  will  at  last  become  for- 
ever holy  and  blessed. 

Resurrec'tlon  [Lat.  reswrectio,  "rising  again  "].  The 
resurrection  is  the  future  general  raising  by  the  power  of 
God  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  was  clearly  revealed  in 
the  N.  T.  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  all  parts  and  ages  of  the  Ch.  As  held  now,  this  doctrine 
rests  on  the  historical  fact  of  the  R.  of  Christ.  He  rose  on 
the  third  day  after  his  death  in  the  body,  which,  though 
changed  as  to  its  mode  of  being,  was  the  identical  body 
which  was  crucified.  The  N.  T.  teaches  that  all  the  dead 
are  to  rise  at  the  last  day  to  judgment— the  good  to  bliss, 
the  bad  to  punishment.  It  speaks  of  the  R.  of  the  dead,  or 
from  the  dead,  or  of  the  body,  not  of  the /<•«/«.  The  creeds 
and  symbols  of  the  Ch.  have  generally  used  the  grosser 
form,  the  R.  of  thejtesh. 

The  R.  implies  the  continued  identity  of  the  .body— that 
the  future  body  is  in  essence  identical  with  the  present 
body,  one  being  the  veiled  germ,  the  other  the  glorious  de- 
velopment. Concerning  identity,  it  has  been  taught  that 
(1)  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  in  the 
body  are  brought  together  again  ;  (2)  only  .the  particles 
present  at  death  ;  (3)  certain  more  enduring  parts  are  pre- 
served, as  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ  from  which  13 
made  by  divine  power  an  organ  of  the  soul  adapted  to  its 
higher  condition ;  (4)  some  of  the  particles  remain,  however 
few  :  (5)  there  is  a  "  vital  germ ;"  (6)  a  spiritual,  "ethereal, 
luminous"  body  is  evolved  at  the  moment  of  death  ;  (7) 
that  the  plastic  formative  principle  of  life  (amma,  psyche)  T& 
continually  gathering  and  casting  off  the  matter  it  needs 
for  a  body  wherever  it  may  be.  (8)  That  identity  is  in  the 
spirit,  the  rational,  immortal  principle  which  shows  itself  in 
the  body  which  it  occupies  and  stamps  with  its  own  per- 
sonality. The  R.  body  is  (1)  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  natural ;"  (2)  is  like  Christ's  body ;  (3)  is  glorious,  power- 
ful, incorruptible,  immortal.  [From  orig.  art.  in,  «/.'«  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  REV.  ISAAC  RILEY.] 

Resurrection,  Congregation  of  the,  a  society  of 
R.  Cath.  priests  founded  in  1836  at  Rome  by  Rev.  J.  Kajsie- 
wicz,  who  d.  in  1873.  They  have  a  few  missions  in.  the  U.  S 
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Resusclta'tlon     [Lat.     resttfcitatio],    or    Artificial 

Respiration,  consists  in  motion  of  the  ribs  and  ex- 
change of  air  produced  by  external  instead  of  internal  and 
vital  force. 

Rule  1  (Fig.  1).  To  drain  off  Water  from  Chest  and  Stomach. 
—Instantly  strip  the  patient  to  the  waist.  Place  him  face 
downward,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  being  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  mouth  by  a  large,  hard  roll  of  clothing  placed 
beneath  it  (c).  Throw  your  weight  forcibly  2  or  3  times,  for 
a  moment  or  two,  upon  the  patient's  back,  over  roll  of 
clothing  (b).  so  as  to  press  all  fluids  in  the  stomach  out  of 
the  mouth. 

FIG.  1. 


Rule  2  (Fig.  2).  To  perform  Artificial  Breathing.— Quickly 
turn  the  patient  upon  nis  back,  the  roll  of  clothing  being  so 
placed  beneath  as  to  make  the  breast  bone  the  highest 
point  of  the  body  (b).  Kneel  beside  or  astride  patient's  hips. 
Grasp  front  part  of  the  chest  on  either  side  of  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  resting  your  fingers  along  the  spaces  between  the 
short  ribs  (b).  Brace  your  elbows  against  your  sides,  and, 
steadily  grasping  and  pressing  forward  and  upward,  throw 
your  whole  weight  upon  chest  c  and  o,  gradually  increasing 
the  pressure  while  you  can  count  one— two— three.  Then 
suddenly  let  go  with  a  final  push,  which  springs  you  back  to 
your  first  position.  Rest  erect  upon  your  knee  while  you 


can  count  one — two :  then  make  pressure  again  as  before, 
repeating  the  entire  motions  at  first  about  4  or  5  times  a 
minute,  gradually  increasing  to  about  10  or  12  times.  Use 
the  same  regularity  as  in  blowing  bellows  and  as  is  seen  in 
natural  breathing,  which  you  are  imitating.  If  another 
person  be  present,  let  him  with  one  hand  (d),  by  means  of 
a  dry  piece  of  linen,  hold  the  tip  of  the  tongue  out  of  one 
corner  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  other  hand  grasp  both 
wrists  and  pin  them  to  the  ground  above  the  patient's  head. 
After-treatment.— After  breathing  has  become  natural,  dry 
the  patient  briskly.  Wrap  him  in  blankets  only,  and  let 
him  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Provide  free  circulation  of 
air.  Give  brandy  and  water— a  teaspoonful  every  5  minutes 
the  first  half  hour,  and  afterward  occasionally  as  may 
seem  expedient.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  B. 

Reten'tlon  [Lat.  retentio]  of  Urine,  a  condition  in 
which  the  urine  cannot  be  evacuated  from  the  bladder  at 
all,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  the  former  being  known  as 
complete,  the  latter  as  incomplete,  R.  It  should  not  be 
confounded  with  suppression,  in  which  the  unne  has  not 
been  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  the  bladder 
is  empty.  The  treatment  in  all  cases  should  be  by  opium, 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  catheter.  Hysterical  R.  is  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  and  depends  wholly  upon  the  volition  of  tne 
patient.  (See  HYSTERIA.)  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Retrograda'tloii  [Lat.  retro,  "back,"  gram,  to 
"step"],  in  astron..  an  apparent  or  real  motion  of  a  ce- 
lestial object  from  E.  to  W.,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs  in  the  heavens.  Motion  from  W.  to  E.  is  called  direct. 
The  motion  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  is  direct, 
but  that  of  some  of  the  comets  is  retrograde.  The  planets, 
however,  seem  at  times  to  have  a  retrograde  motion,  which 
is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  their  velocities  in  their 
orbits  differ  from  that  of  the  earth.  The  inferior  planets 
move  more  rapidly  than  the  earth,  and  the  superior  less 
rapidly.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  inferior  planets 
have  a  motion  apparently  retrograde  for  some  time  before 
and  some  time  after  their  inferior  conjunctions.  The  ap- 


parent motion  of  the  superior  planets  is  retrograde  for 
some  time  before  and  some  time  after  their  oppositions. 
Between  the  periods  of  direct  and  retrograde-  motion  there 
are  times  when  these  bodies  are  apparently  stationary,  but 
the  stations  are  of  brief  duration. 

Itctz.  de  (-IEAS  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DE  Goxmt,  CARDINAL, 
b.  at  Montmirail,  Fr..  in  1014,  ed.  for  the  Oh.  In  1643  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  to  the  abp.  of  Paris.  He  began  to 
preach,  and  soon  became  popular  among  the  Parisians. 
In  the  embroilments  of  the  Fronde  he  appeared  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  against  Mazarin  and  the 
queen.  But  in  1650  he  allied  himself  with  the  court, 
gained  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  commenced  to  intrigue 
w  against  the  opposite  camp.  He  had  forfeited  all 

confidence,  however,  and  in  1658  Mazarin  ordered 
his  arrest.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped  and 
fled  to  Sp.,  afterward  to  It.  After  the  death  of 
Mazarin  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Fr.  in  1661. 
•:_^-r —  He  received  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  and  here  he 
lived  in  great  splendor  and  gayety.  D.  at  Paris  Aug. 
24,  1679.  His  Memoires  were  pub.  at  Nancy  in  1T1T. 
Reuehlln,  roik-leen'  (Hellenized  CAPNIO),  (Jo- 
HANNI,  b.  at  Pforzheim,  Baden,  Ger.,  Dec.  28.  1455; 
educated  in  the  chapel  of  the  margrave  of  Baden. 
and  followed  in  1473  the  young  margrave  to  the 
Univ.  of  Paris,  where  he  commenced  his  studies  in 
Gr.  During  2  yrs.'  residence  at  Bale  he  wrote  and 
pub.  his  Latin  diet.,  and  during  a  second  visit  to 
Fr.  in  1478  he  studied  law  at  Orleans.  In  1481  he 
lectured  on  jurisprudence  and  belles-lettres  at  the 
Univ.  of  Tubingen,  received  the  title  of  imperial 
councillor  from  the  emp.,  and  lived  for  several  yrs. 
at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  Philip,  at  Hei- 
delberg. To  this  period  belong  his  first  studies  of 
the  Heb.  lang.  and  his  satirical  comedy,  Sergiut, 
sire  Capitis  Caput.  In  1498  he  went  to  Rome,  his 
patron,  the  elector  palatine,  having  fallen  under  the  papal 
ban,  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring  his  absolution.  After 
his  return  he  was  appointed  pres.  of  the  Swabian  confed- 
erate tribunal,  and  continued  his  studies  of  Heb..  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  his  Rudimenta  Hebraica,  De  Arte  Cab- 
balistica  Libri  ///.,  and  De  Accentibus  et  Orthographia 
HebrcEorum  Libri  III.  1518).  By  these  works  he  actually 
initiated  the  study  of  the  Heb.  lang.  But  he  was  too  liberal 
to  escape  clashing  against  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  A  con- 
verted Jew,  Johann  Pfefferkorn,  proposed  in  1510  that  all 
Heb.  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  should  be 
burned.  The  Dominicans  were  in  raptures  over  the  propo- 
sition ;  the  Inquisition  imme- 
diately recognized  it  as  a  new 
weapon  of  persecution;  the 
emp.  acquiesced.  Meanwhile 
R.  remonstrated,  the  emp. 
withdrew  his  consent,  and  the 
Inquisition  and  the  monks  flew 
into  a  fury.  R.  pub.  Speculum 
Onilare  (Aiigtn^pifgef)  U51-.') 
and  Dtfensio  contra  Calumnl 
atores  (1513),  while  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickin- 
gen  kept  guard  over  his  per- 
sonal safety.  With  Luther  R. 
felt  a  deep  sympathy,  but  he 
declined  an  invitation  to  come 
to  Wittenberg,  sending  in  his 
stead  Melanchthon,  and  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  to  the  last.  In 
1520  he  was  appointed  prof,  at 
Ingolstadt.  D.  June  30,  1522. 


KeusB,  ruce,  2  small  principalities  of  Ger.,  belonging  to 
an  elder  and  younger  line  of  the  family  of  Reuss  *nd  em 
sisting  of  several  separate  terrs.  situated  between  Pru*.. 
Sax.,  and  Bavaria.    The  dominions  of  the  elder  line.  * 
Greitz,  comprise  an  area  of  148  sq.  m..  with  «W«™" 
and  those  of  the  younger  line,  Reuss-Schleitz,  297  sq.  m., 
with  101,330inhabs. 

Renter,  roi'ter  (Fuixz),  b.  at  Stavenhagen,  Mecklen- 
burg SchwJrin,  Nov.  7,  1810;  studied  law  at  Weimar  and 
Jena  but  was  arrested  in  Prus.  in  1834  for  political  agitation 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  t< 
imprisonment  for  30  yrs..  but  in  1840  he  was  pardoned  and 
restored  to  liberty.  He  then  wrote  poems  and  novels  in  ihe 
Low  Ger.  dialect.  D.  July  12,  1874. 

Revalen'ta  Arab'lca,  a  name  for  a  dietetic  prepara- 
tion highly  vaunted  for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  Is  simply 
the  meal  of  lentils,  and  its  name  rtvaUnla  is  an  "nperfeet 
anasrram  of  Ervum  lens,  the  botanical  name  of  the  lent 
Sfantln  reality  it  Is  very  nutritious,  but  much  more  suit- 
ahip  fnnH  for  a  well  person  than  an  invalid. 

Heve  a"tlon.    Bo^lc    of.      The  word    "revelation" 

s±S?  siiasr*  assess  '.Tf™ 
Sto^^."^&aS*S 
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the  first  appearance  of  his  Master,  the  apparition  in  the 
weakness  and  poverty  of  the  flesh  ;  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion he  describes  the  second  appearance  of  his  Master,  the 
apparition  in  the  divine  power  and  glory. 

I  In  the  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  m  chap.  i. 
he  is  surrounded  with  seven  candlesticks,  representing  the 
various  chs.  which  have  succeeded  the  one  candlestick  of 
the  anc.  people  of  God,  now  rejected.  The  seven  chs  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  totality  of  the  Ch.  In  the  first, 
Ephesus,  good  and  evil  balance  each  other.  In  the  third, 
Pergamos,  evil  excels.  In  the  fifth,  Sardis,  death  reigns  in 
spite  of  the  noise  of  her  life.  In  the  seventh,  Laodicea,  her 
state  is  such  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  vomit  her  out  of  his 
mouth.  In  Smyrna,  the  second,  faithfulness  reigns;  at 
Thyatira,  the  fourth,  it  progresses.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
sixth,  her  state  is  such  that  she  seems  ready  to  be  crowned. 
There  is  not,  and  there  never  will  be,  in  Christendom,  a  Ch. 
which  does  not  conform  to  one  of  these  divisions. 

II.  The  opening  of  the  second  part  is  given  in  chaps,  iv. 
and  v.  in  2  pictures— that  of  the  glory  of  God  and  that  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  first  may  be  noticed  the  4 
animals  or  living  beings  which  support  the  throne  of  God, 
and  the  24  elders  who  surround  it.  The  former  represent 
the  forces  of  nature  under  the  emblem  of  the  4  beings  which 
are  at  the  head  of  the  living  world.  The  24  elders  represent 
the  Ch.  already  triumphant— 12  for  the  faithful  among  the 
Jews,  and  12  for  the  faithful  among  the  pagans.  "  In  the 
right  hand  of  Him  that  sits  on  the  throne  is  a  book  written 
within  and  on  the  back  side,  sealed  with  seven  seals."  It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  decree  of  God  which  must  be  understood 
and  executed  by  some  one.  But  no  one  is  able  to  accomplish 
this  act  until  the  Lamb  itself  seizes  the  book  and  com- 
mences to  break  the  seals.  Then  the  execution  of  the  di- 
vine plan  shall  begin.  In  chap.  vi.  the  seals  are  finally 
opened.  At  the  opening  of  the  first,  a  white  horse  comes 
forth,  mounted  by  the  angel  of  victory.  At  the  second,  a 
red  horse  appears,  bearing  the  angel  of  war.  At  the  third, 
a  black  horse  comes  forth,  and  the  angel  whom  it  carries 
holds  in  his  hand  a  scale  for  measuring  food :  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  famine.  From  the  fourth,  a  pale  horse  issues,  and 
on  him  sits  the  angel  of  Death,  and  hell  follows  with  him. 
On  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal  the  departed  souls  of  the 
martyrs  raise  a  loud  cry,  calling  for  judgment.  With  the 
sixth  seal  an  earthquake  wakes  the  world,  and  gives  to  all 
human  beings  a  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  meaning  of  this  picture  of  the  6  seals  seems  to 
be  clear.  After  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
whole  empire  the  earth  shall  be  visited  by  plagues  destined 
to  break  the  stubbornness  of  the  pagans  and  dispose  them 
to  receive  the  promises  of  grace.  To  this  sombre  picture 
of  the  plagues  of  God  corresponds  in  chap.  vii.  a  bright  pict- 
ure of  assistance  and  grace.  It  comprises  2  scenes.  The 
one  relates  to  the  Jewish  people.  Twelve  thousand  per- 
sons of  each  tribe  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  God.  In  the 
second  part  of  chap.  vii.  the  prophet  witnesses  the  arrival 
at  the  celestial  glory  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  faithful 
from  among  the  Gentiles.  They  have  traversed  the  furnace 
of  persecution  victoriously  by  their  faith.  In  chap.  viii.  the 
seventh  seal  of  the  book  containing  the  decrees  of  God  is 
broken,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  particular  event.  It 
incloses  the  whole  subsequent  vision  of  the  7  trumpets. 
There  is  an  apparent  gradation  from  the  image  of  the  seal 
to  that  of  the  trumpet,  and  from  the  image  of  the  trumpet 
to  that  of  the  vial.  The  seal  represents  simply  the  divine 
decree  as  inevitable.  The  trumpet  announces  the  execution 
as  very  near ;  it  is  a  signal.  The  vial  introduces  the  decree 
as  identical  with  its  execution.  The  6  trumpets  which  are 
heard  in  the  8th  and  9th  chaps',  call  down  on  the  inhabs.  of 
the  earth  a  second  series  of  plagues  still  more  frightful  than 
the  first  one.  The  sounding  of  the  7th  trumpet,  which  shall 
call  up  the  last  and  most  terrible  plague,  Antichrist,  is  pre- 
ceded, as  was  the  opening  of  the  7th  seal,  by  a  bright  and 
joyful  picture. 

This  introductory  picture  is  presented  under  the  image 
of  a  small  book.  John  is  commanded  to  eat  this  book- 
that  is,  to  appropriate  wholly  its  contents.  He  sees  Jerusa- 
lem occupied  by  the  Gentiles ;  even  the  fore-court  of  the 
temple  is  in  their  power.  But  the  temple,  properly  speaking, 
is  withheld  from  them,  and  here  are  kneeling  the  true 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  In  the  city  itself  2  prophets  preach 
repentance  to  Israel.  But  the  Pharaoh  of  the  last  times  is 
also  here,  and  this  master  of  the  world  kills  them,  but  in 
the  lapse  of  3  days  they  are  resuscitated  and  raised  to 
heaven.  This  vision  relates  to  the  final  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  Jerusalem  crowded  with  Gentiles  repre- 
sents the  Jewish  people  in  its  present  state  of  dispersion 
and  subjection.  But  the  temple  is  guarded  by  God  himself. 
It  is  the  faithful  portion  of  Israel  which  remains  attached 
to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  shall  continue  so  until 
this  Jewish  piety  shall  be  transformed  into  faith  in  Christ. 
Among  the  infidel  Israel  powerful  agents  of  God  shall  fill 
the  ministry  of  prophecy.  They  shall  succumb  to  the  ha- 
tred of  Antichrist,  but  their  defeat  and  their  glorification 
shall  be  the  signal  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  people. 
The  sounding  of  the  7th  trumpet  calls  forth  Antichrist.  But 
this  supreme  apparition  of  evil  is  still  preceded  by  a  picture 
relating  to  the  Ch.  during  this  great  crisis  (chap.  xii.).  One 
Ch.  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of  a  woman  travail- 
ing in  childbirth.  A  dragon  is  waiting  for  the  child  in  order 
to  devour  it,  but  the  child  is  taken  away  into  heaven  and 
the  woman  flees  to  the  desert,  where  she  is  miraculously 
fed  for  three  yrs.  and  a  half.  Then  the  archangel  Michael 
precipitates  the  dragon  from  the  heavens  to  earth,  where 
he  causes  to  issue  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  ocean  the 
beast  with  the  seven  heads,  which  represents  Antichrist 
This  beast  is  followed  by  another,  of  a  less  terrible  form, 
having  the  horns  of  a  lamb  :  it  is  the  false  prophet.  The 
Son  about  to  be  borne  by  the  Ch.  is  the  Lord  himself.  His 
removal  to  heaven  signifies  that  his  reign  is  still  deferred 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  make  room  for  that  of  his  rival, 


i  Anti-Messiah.  The  Ch.  itself  shall  be  externally  suppressed 
during  the  reign  of  this  adversary,  but  shall  be  miraculously 
preserved.  This  external  destruction  of  the  Ch.  shall  take 
place  simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  idolatry,  represented 
by  the  victory  of  the  archangel  Michael  over  Satan.  And 
this  very  fact  shall  be  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Anti- 
christ, whose  theological  system  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
3  following  theses  :  (i)  there  is  no  personal  God  without  and 
above  the  universe ;  (2)  man  is  himself  his  own  god — he  is 
the  god  of  this  world ;  (3)  "  I  am  the  true  representative  of 
humanity ;  by  worshipping  me  mankind  worships  itself." 
He  is  evidently  the  personification  of  worldly  wisdom,  nat- 
ural inspiration. 

After  this  dark  picture  in  chap.  xiii.  the  Lord  encourages 
the  Ch.  by  a  bright  picture  in  chap.  xiv.  It  is  the  aspect  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Israelites  who 
were  sealed  in  chap,  vii.,  and  who  now  have  been  won  over 
to  the  faith,  and  surround  the  Lamb  as  a  picked  guard  just 
as  the  battle  draws  near.  Then  an  angel,  flying  across  the 
heavens  with  the  gospel  in  his  hand,  announces  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mission  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
finally,  the  promise  and  the  threat  of  the  near  judgment. 
As  the  7th  seal  inclosed  the  7  trumpets,  thus  the  7th  trumpet, 
which  occasions  the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  incloses  the  7 
vials,  or  the  last  plagues  reserved  for  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  false  Messiah.  They  are  announced  in  chap.  xv. 
and  enumerated  in  chap.  xvi.  In  chap.  xvii.  Babylon  ap- 
pears personified.  It  is  a  queen  arrayed  in  purple  and  gold, 
the  great  whore.  She  is  sitting  on  the  beast.  This  beast  has 
7  heads,  of  which  5  have  fallen,  the  6th  is  still  alive,  and  the 
7th  shall  come,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the 
beast  itself,  which  "  was  "  and  "  is  not,"  and  who  "  is  of  the 
7,  and  goeth  into  perdition,"  shall  appear  as  the  8th  head. 
The  7  heads  of  the  beast  are  7  hills,  on  which  Babylon,  con- 
sidered as  a  city,  is  built.  Then  suddenly  the  beast  turns 
against  Babylon  with  the  kings,  his  allies,  pillages  her,  and 
burns  her ;  chap,  xviii.  is  a  song  of  triumph  chanted  over  her 
ruins.  The  beast  represents  the  political  power,  as  far  as  it 
is  hostile  to  God,  through  the  wnole  course  of  hist.,  from 
its  first  appearance  in  Egypt  to  Antichrist.  What  are  the  7 
heads  which  preceded  Antichrist?  The  first  state  which 
came  in  hostile  contact  with  the  reign  of  God,  manifesting 
itself  through  his  chosen  people,  was  Egypt.  The  second 
was  the  Assyro- Babylonian  empire,  which  suppressed  it  for 
a  time.  The  third  was  the  Per.  empire,  which  held  the 
restored  Israel  under  its  authority ;  and  the  fourth  the  Gr. 
monarchy,  or  more  especially  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The 
fifth  is  the  Jewish  state,  degenerating  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Herods  and  the  pontificates  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 
The  sixth  is  the  Rom.  empire,  which  in  the  moment  when 
John  wrote  stood  in  its  full  power.  The  seventh,  which 
shall  last  only  for  a  short  time,  is  the  political  power  which 
is  called  to  put  an  end  to  the  Rom.  dominion,  to  destroy 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe  and  prepare  it  for  the 
arrival  of  Antichrist.  And  who  shall  be  Antichrist  himself, 
the  8th  head?  Is  it  not  the  people  of  Israel ?  In  xvii.  10  it  is 
said  of  the  beast  that  it  "was,"  that  it  "is  no  more,"  and 
that  it  shall  return,  but  only  to  disappear.  Israel  was  once 
an  independent  political  power ;  it  is  no  more  a  nation  or- 
ganized as  a  power,  but  it  shall  reappear  as  the  last  mon- 
archy, and  after  so  many  powers  have  succeeded  each, 
other  the  astonished  world  shall  see  the  Jewish  empire 
unite  once  more.  Any  one  who  knows  Europe  knows  also 
what  a  peculiar  aspect  matters  have  there  begun  to  assume. 
The  Jews  are  not  only  the  bankers  of  the  kings  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  but  they  have 
become  the  governors  of  the  ideas  of  the  century.  "  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Jews  is  their  indefatigable  tend- 
ency to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  modern  life." 

III.  We  approach  the  moment  when  Christ  shall  arrive  and 
free  his  Ch.  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  described  in  chap. 
xix.  This  act  is  accompanied  with  the  resurrection  of  those 
among  the  faithful  who  have  died,  and  the  glorification  of 
those  who  are  still  alive  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  reign  of  God  can  be  perfectly  realized 
among  mankind.  It  is  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  Satan,  who  as  yet  is  only  bound,  shall 
try  once  more  to  destroy  the  work  of  God,  but  he  shall  only 
give  the  signal  of  his  own  final  punishment,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  universal  judgment  (chap.  xx.).  The  terrestrial 
state  founded  on  the  day  of  creation  (Gen.  i.)  now  gives 
place  to  the  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.),  in 
which  God  is  all  in  all.  The  question  is  now,  Who  is  the 
man  to  whose  eyes  the  whole  plan  of  God  has  been  thus  un- 
veiled and  the  book  with  the  7  seals  unfolded?  He  calls 
himself  simply  John.  But  could  any  other  than  the  apostle 
of  this  name  designate  himself  in  this  manner,  especially  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  apostle  had  ended  his  life  ?  The 
Fathers  tell  us  that  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  during  his 
residence  in  Asia  Minor,  the  apostle  John  was  exiled  to  the 
isolated  rock  of  Patmos  by  Domitian.  Here,  alone,  on  a 
Sunday,  the  inner  veil  was  removed  from  before  his  soul, 
and  the  second  coming  of  Him  whose  first  apparition  he  had 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  his  body  was  revealed  to  him.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PEOF.  FREDERIC  GODET,  D.  D.] 

Revere'  (PAUL),  b.  at  Boston  Jan  1,  1735 ;  became  a  gold- 
smith, and  afterward  a  copperplate  engraver ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  tea-party,"  and  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Warren 
secretly  left  Boston  on  the  night  of  Apr.  18,  1775,  and  rode  to 
Concord  to  announce  the  Brit,  expedition  of  the  following 
day,  which  was  resisted  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  In  the 
same  yr.  he  engraved  the  plates  and  printed  the  bills  of  the 
paper-money  of  Mass. ;  afterward  set  up  a  powder-mill ;  be- 
came lieut.-col.  of  State  artil.:  participated  in  the  Penobscot 
expedition  of  1779 ;  established  a  foundry  of  cannon  and 
ch. -bells  ;  erected  extensive  works  for  rolling  copper  at 
Canton,  Mass.,  and  became  grand  master  of  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  capacity  he  assisted  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Boston  State-house  1795.  Longfellow's  poem 
has  immortalized  him.  D.  May  10,  1818. 
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Revl'sloii  of  tlie  Bi'ble.  On  May  6, 1870,  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  appointed  a  committee  of  eminent 
biblical  scholars  and  dignitaries  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng  to  revi«e 
the  authorized  Eng.  version  of  1611,  and  to  associate  with 
them  representative  biblical  scholars  of  other  Chr.  denomi- 
nations using  that  version.  This  committee  was  divided 
into  2  companies — one  for  the  O.  T.  and  one  for  the  N  — 
which  hold  regular  meetings  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in 
the  deanery  of  Westminster,  Lond.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Brit,  committee  an  Amer.  committee  was  organized  in 
ISl.  and  began  active  work  in  Oct.  1872.  This  is  likewise 
selected  from  different  denominations,  and  divided  into  2 
companies,  which  meet  once  a  month  for  several  days  in 
their  own  rooms  in  the  Bible  House  at  New  York.  Virtually, 
these  2  committees  form  one  organization,  with  the  same 
principles  and  objects,  and  in  constant  correspondence  with 
each  other.  The  intention  is  simply  to  adapt  King  James's 
version  to  the  present  state  of  the  Eng.  lang.,  without 
changing  the  idiom  and  vocabulary,  and  to  the  present 
standard  of  biblical  scholarship.  The  two  committees  con- 
sist of  79  members— 52  in  Eng.  and  27  in  Amer.  The  revised 
>'.  T.  was  pub.  in  1881  and  the  revised  O.  T.  in  1885.  The 
pres.  of  the  Amer.  Revision  Committee  is  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  its  sec.,  George  E.  Day,  D.  D. 

Revolv'ers  [Lat.  revolver*, to  "return"!, breech-loading 
small-arms,  usually  pistols.  R.  rifles  of  Colt's  pattern  have 
been  in  service  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  Gatling  gun  is  also  a  R. 
Samples  of  R.  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  are 
known,  but  the  Colt's  R.  was  the  first  of  practical  value. 

Reward'  [Lat.  rwoardum],  a  recompense  or  compensa- 
tion offered  for  the  performance  of  some  act,  and  payable 
to  the  one  who  does  the  prescribed  act.  If  a  private  indi- 
vidual offers  in  a  public  manner  to  pay  a  certain  sum  upon 
the  performance  of  a  certain  act,  any  person  who  complies 
with  the  terms  of  the  offer  becomes  entitled  to  payment, 
and  can  enforce  it  by  action. 

Reykjavik,  rlk'yah-vik,  the  cap.  of  Iceland,  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  Faxaf jord,  is  the 
seat  of  the  govt.,  has  a  coll.  with  a  library  of  10,000  vols.,  an 
important  annual  fair,  and  regular  steam  communication 
with  Leith  and  Copenhagen.  Founded  874.  Pop.  1816. 

Rey'nard  tlie  Fox,  a  satirical  epic  pub.  in  the  Low 
Ger.  dialect  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  It  gives  in 
rhymed  verses  a  humorous  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Fox  at  the  court  of  the  Lion,  and  became  very  popular  in 
Ger.  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Reyu'olds  (IGNATIUS  ALOYSIUS),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  Aug.  22,  1798,  ed.  at  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Baltimore ; 
became  a  Catholic  priest ;  was  successively  vicar-gen,  of  Ky., 
rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  and  pres.  of  the  Nazareth  Fe- 
male Inst.  of  Ky.,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Charleston 
Mar.  18, 1844.  D.  Mar.  6.  1855. 

Reynolds,  or  Ralnolds  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pinhoe, 
Devonshire,  Eug.,  in  1549;  studied  at  Merton  Coll.,  Ox., 
1562 ;  was  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  1563 ;  became 
fellow  1566 ;  lectured  on  Aristotle ;  was  dean  of  Lincoln 
1593  ;  refused  a  bishopric  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  1598 ;  was  eminently  distinguished  as 
a  Hebraist,  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  party,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  "  the  most  eminently  learned  man  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;"  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conferences  of  1603,  where  he  maintained 
the  necessity  of  a  nesv  version  of  the  Bible  ;  executed  a 
small  portion  of  King  James's  version,  and  revised  much 
more  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  translators  held  at  his 
chambers.  D.  at  Ox.  May  21,  1607.— His  brother,  WILLIAM 
REYNOLDS,  b.  at  Pinhoe  about  1540,  was  ed.  at  Ox.  ;  became 
a  Catholic ;  was  prof,  of  divinity  and  Heb.  at  Douay  and 
Rheims ;  took  an  important  part  in  the  translation  of  the 
Rheims  Testament :  chaplain  to  the  Beguin  nunnery  at 
Antwerp.  D.  Aug.  24,  1594. 

Reynolds  (.JOHN),  b.  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 
17«t :  removed  in  childhood  to  Kaskaskia,  111.  ;  served  in 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  1812-13 ;  became  a  lawyer  at 
Cahokia  ;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
111.  1818 ;  gov.  of  the  State  1830-34 ;  commanded  the  111.  vol- 
unteers during  the  Black  Hawk  war  1832  ;  M.  C.  1835-37  and 
1839-43 ;  was  speaker  of  the  111.  house  of  representatives 
1852-54 ;  wrote  The  Pioneer  Hist,  of  111.  and  My  Life  and 
Timts.  D.  May  8,  1865. 

Reynolds  (JOHN  F.),  b.  in  Pa.  1820,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1841 ;  in  the  Mex.  war  served  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
winning  the  brevets  of  capt.  and  major ;  in  garrison  and  on 
frontier  duty  until  Sept.  1860,  when  he  was  selected  as  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  W.  Pt. ;  lieut.-col.  of  inf.  1861,  col. 
June  1863,  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Aug.  1863,  and  assigned 
to  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  Pa.  Reserve  Corps,  which 
he  commanded  in  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of 
1862  at  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Frazier's  Farm, 
where  taken  prisoner ;  being  exchanged,  commanded  a  di- 
vision in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  :  in  Md.  campaign  of 
Sept.  1862,  was  selected  to  command  the  Pa.  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  State.  In  Nov.  1862  was  promoted  to  be 
maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  1st 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862.  At  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  on  the  opening  day  (July  1,  1863),  he  was 
struck  with  a  rifle-shot  that  caused  almost  instant  death. 

Reynolds  (JOSEPH  J.),  b.  in  Ky.  1822,  grad.  at  W.  Pt 
1843.  After  serving  in  garrison  and  in  Tex.,  he  was  in  1846 
selected  as  assistant  prof,  of  geog.,  hist.,  and  ethics  at  \\ . 
Pt.,  and  the  following  yr.  became  assistant  prof,  of  natural 


he  was  appointed  col.  and  brig.-gen.  of  Ind.  volunteers,  and 
June  1861  brig. -gen.  of  U.  8.  volunteers,  serving  in  w  .  \  a. ; 
resigned  in  Jan.  1862,  reappointed  Nov.  10,  and  Feb.  2,  ISM, 
was  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  serving  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 


At  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  he  was  chief  of  staff ;  sub«e- 
quently  held  commands  in  the  S.  W.,  and  from  Nov  1MV4  to 
Apr.  1866  commanded  the  dept.  of  Ark. :  appointed  col.  of 
the  88th  U.  S.  Inf.  July  1866:  transferred  to  25th  Ir.f.  Jan. 
1870,  and  to  3d  Cav.  Dec.  15,  1870;  brevet  brig.-gen.  and 
maj.-gen.  for  gallantry  in  the  field.  Retired  1«7 

Reynolds  (Sir  JOSHUA),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Plympton.  Devon- 
shire, Eng..  July  16,  1723.  ed.  at  the  free  gram,  school  of  his 
native  place  ;  settled  at  Plymouth  as  a  portrait-painter  1743 
and  at  Lond.  1746 ;  obtained  the  patronage  of  Capt.  \ after- 
ward Lord)  Keppel,  who  gave  him  a  passage  to  the  M.-<li 
terranean  in  his  vessel  1749 ;  returned  to  Lond.  1753 ;  soon 
took  the  first  rank  among  Brit,  artists ;  was  chosen  pres.  of 
the  Royal  Acad.  at  its  creation  1768,  at  which  time  he  was 
knighted ;  delivered  at  the  Royal  Acad.  discourses  on  the 
fine  arts,  which  were  pub.,  and  was  appointed  prin.  por- 
trait-painter to  the  king  1784.  D.  Feb.  23,  1792. 

Reynolds  (WILLIAM  MORTON),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Fayette  co  , 
Pa.,  in  1812,  grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  1832 ;  became  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Lutheran  Ch. ;  was  prof,  in  Pa.  Coll.  1833-50 ; 
pres.  of  Capital  Univ.,  O.,  1850-57,  and  of  111.  State  Univ. 
1857 ;  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1864.  Author  of  Discaurte  on 
the.  Swe.  Chs. ;  founded  and  conducted  the  Ecangdical  Mag- 
azine, the  Literary  Record,  and  the  Evangelical  Revittc. 

Reyiioldftvllle.  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Re'zln  [Heb.  "firm,"  "stable,"  or  "prince"],  the  8th 
and  last  of  a  line  of  kings  of  Damascus,  beginning  with 
Hadad,  contemporary  with  David.  He  began  to  reign 
about  745  B.  c.,  and  was  slain  by  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Assyria 
(732  B.  c.). 

Rhadanian'tlius,  in  Gr.  mythology,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  settled  in 
Bceotia,  where  he  married  Alcmena.  and  became  after  his 
death,  on  account  of  his  supreme  justice,  one  of  the  3  judges 
of  the  lower  world. 

Rbap'sodists  [Gr.  pa^wSot.  from  pas-reiv,  to  "  stitch,"  to 
"string  together,"  and  <ui>j,  "song"],  a  class  of  wandering 
minstrels  in  anc.  Gr.  whose  occupation  was  the  recital  of 
the  Homeric  and  other  poetry. 

Kliut'any  [Peruvian,  ratana],  a  drug,  being  the  root  of 
Kratmria  tnandra,  a  small  woody  shrub  growing  in  the 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Cordilleras.  R.-root  is  in  pieces  of 
various  sizes,  composed  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  bark  and 
a  central  lighter-colored,  woody  portion.  It  has  no  smell, 
but  a  bitter,  somewhat  sweetish,  and  very  astringent  taste. 
The  medicinal  principle  is  a  form  of  tannin,  called  rhatani- 
tannic  acid.  This  is  found  only  in  the  cortical  part  of  the 
root,  where  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  20  per  cent. 
Preparations  of  the  root  are  used  in  med.  almost  exclusively 
as  astringents  in  diarrhceal  affections. 

Rliea,  in  Gr.  mythology.    See  CYBELE. 

Rliea,  in  ornithology.    See  KHEID.E. 

Rltea  Silvia.    See  ROMULUS. 

Rhe'ldte  [from  Bhea,  'P«a,  a  mythological  name],  a 
family  of  birds  of  the  order  or  sub-order  Ratitje.  containing 
the  S.  Amer.  ostriches,  and  differing  externally  from  the 
Afr.  ostriches  chiefly  by  the  3-toed  feet,  the  more  slender 
bill,  and  the  want  of  caudal  plumes.  The  species  of  this 
group  are  confined  to  S.  Amer.,  where  they  inhabit  the  open 
plains  and  exhibit  habits  analogous  to  those  of  the  ostriches 
of  Afr.  They  are  generally  seen  alone ;  they  run  with  con- 
siderable fleetness,  and  generally  against  the  wind,  expand- 
ing their  wings  in  starting  to  assist  in  making  headway. 
They  feed  chiefly  upon  grass  and  roots.  The  females  lay 
their  eggs  in  combination,  sometimes  depositing  together 
as  many  as  80  eggs  :  these  are  collected  together  by  the 
male  bird,  who  hatches  them  and  attends  for  a  short  time 
to  the  young. 

Rliefms,  reemz  [Lat.  Durocortorum,  afterward  call 
Pemi,  the  name  of  the  people],  a  large  old  city  of  FT.,  dept. 
of  Marne,  on  the  Vesle,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees  and  affording  beautif 


edifices  of  Europe.    R.  has  extensive  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens and  a  large  trade  in  champagne  wines.    Pop.  93 

Rlieu'lsli  roiifedera'tloii.  By  the  Peace  of  Pres- 
burg  (Dec.  26,  1805)  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  were  erected 
into  kingdoms,  and  their  princes  received  sovereignty  inde- 
pendent of  the  Ger.  emp.  Thus,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ut-r. 
empire  was  prepared,  and  on  Aug.  1, 1806, 1C  princes  of  fe 
and  W.  Ger.  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emp.  and 
formed  a  confederacy,  the  Rhfinbund,  under  the  protector- 
ate of  Nap.  Aug.  6  the  emp.,  Francis  II.,  abdicated  the 
imperial  dignity  and  crown  of  Ger.,  and  assumed  the  ml 
of  emp.  of  Aus.,  and  after  the  war  between  Ir-and  Prus. 
most  of  the  princes  of  Central  and  N  Ger.  entered  the  con- 
federacy, which  continued  valid  to  the  downfall  of  >ap, 

Rheh'tsli  Prussia,  the  westernmost  prov.  of  Prus., 
bounded  W.  by  Belg.  and  the  Netherlands,  comprises  an 
area  of  10,289  sVm.K  The  surface  is  '""untamous :  the  V 
part,  however,  is  flat,  and  produces  inm-h  gram,  and  cattle. 
The  mts.  are  covered  with  fine  forests  and  are  rich  in  lead 
copper,  iron,  and  coal ;  the  valleys  belong  to  ^j™^1 


dustry.     Pop.  4.074.100. 
Rlieiiish  AVlne,  or 

wines,  of  Ger.,  produced  i-mtri 
Moselle  valley,  but  especially 
Rhine  wines  are  better  than  ... 
peculiar,  delicate  bouquet  and  fragrance,  i 
and  very  durable. 

Rhetoric,  ret'o-rik  [Gr.  P>JTOP«>»,  sc. 
discourse,  and  recognizes  3  forms  :  matter  is  nre- 

1    Rfnrfsfntatire  diwtrte.  in  which  the  matter  i 
sen'ted  for    ts  own  sake,  without  especial  purpose  or ^espe- 
nial  r£mrd  to  form     Under  this  head  we  treat  of-m  t hmg> 
;  (2)facts-narration ;  (3)  truths-exposition. 


,  clear, 
.  Is  the  art  of 
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Clearness,  accuracy,  and  completeness  are  the  prime  essen- 
tials of  this  form. 

2.  Poetry,  in  which  the  matter  and  the  purpose  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  form.     Under  poetry  the  following  classi- 
fication may  be  recognized :   (1)  the  poetry  of  thought- 
didactic  poetry ;  (2)  the  poetry  of  feeling— lyric  poetry  ;  (3) 
the  poetry  of  action— epic  poetry. 

3.  Oratory,  which  proposes  an   end  to  be  attained,  to 
which  the  matter  and  form  of  discourse  are  merely  ancil- 
lary    The  ancs.  recognized  3  kinds  of  oratory— the  demon- 
strative, the  judicial,  and  the  deliberative.    Blair  proposes 
to  recognize,  instead,  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies, 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

Inventive  R.  has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  themes,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  material,  and  the  disposition  of  material. 

Ethical  R.  has  especial  reference  to  the  purpose  contem- 
plated in  discourse.  This  purpose  may  be  either— (1)  en- 
lightenment, (2)  conviction,  (3)  excitation,  or  ( 4)  persuasion. 

^Esthetic  R.  has  reference  to  "  style,"  or  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing, clearly,  energetically,  and  elegantly,  the  products 
of  inventive  R.  in  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  ethical  R. 

figurative  language  (or  lang.  which  deviates  from  the 
plain  and  ordinary  method  of  describing  an  object  or  stating 
a  fact)  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  "  style."  Under 
the  head  of  "  figurative  language  "  we  recognize  figures  of 
speech,  which  consist  in  a  mere  modification  of  the  form  of 
expression  ;  and  figures  of  thought,  which  involve  an  essen- 
tial modification  of  our  conception.  Under  the  head  of 
"  figures  of  speech  "  we  recognize— (1)  alliteration,  or  the 
repetition  of  similar  sounds  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
words ;  (2)  paronomasia,  or  the  use  of  words  in  the  same 
connection  which  are  similar  in  sound  but  dissimilar  in 
sense ;  (3)  meiosis  or  litotes,  which  consists  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  as  less  than  it  really  is  ;  (4)  pleonasm, 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  more  words  to  express  one's 
meaning  than  are  strictly  necessary  ;  (5)  hyperbole,  which 
consists  in  representing  an  object  as  larger  than  it  really  is, 
or  stating  a  fact  more  strongly  than  is  consistent  with  lit- 
eral truth ;  (6)  climax,  which  consists  in  gradually  rising, 
by  more  and  more  emphatic  statements,  to  the  fullest  and 
most  expressive  utterance  of  our  thought. 

Under  the  head  of  "  figures  of  thought "  that  are  founded 
on  the  principle  of  similarity  we  have — (1)  the  simile,  which 
is  an  expressed  comparison  ;  (2)  the  metaphor,  which  is  an 
implied  comparison  ;  (3)  the  allegory,  which  is  an  extended 
metaphor ;  (4)  the  fable ;  (5)  the  parable :  (6)  personifica- 
tion, which  regards  things  inanimate  as  if  they  were  ani- 
mate. Under  the  head  of  "figures  of  thought"  that  are 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  dissimilarity  we  have  contrast, 
antithesis,  irony. 

founded  on  the  principle  of  association  we  have  menton- 
ymy,  or  a  transference  of  names,  under  which  we  recog- 
nize the^  substitution  of— (1)  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and 
vice  versa ;  (2)  the  container  for  the  thing  contained ;  (3) 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified  ;  (4)  the  instrument  for  the 
agent ;  (5)  the  author  for  his  works.  We  must  class  under 
the  combined  heads  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  synec- 
doche, which  includes  objects  that  are  similar  in  kind  but 
dissimilar  in  extent  or  degree.  By  synecdoche  we  put  a 
part  for  the  whole,  as  a  "  sail "  for  a  ship,  or  a  "  blade  "  for 
a  sword,  etc. 

The  great  masters  of  R.  among  the  Grs.  were  Aristotle 
and  Longinus.  Among  the  Rpms.  the  most  eminent  names 
are  those  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Horace.  Volckmar, 
Die  Rhetorik  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  is  a  valuable  compend 
of  the  results  attained  by  the  anc.  rhetoricians.  Of  Eng. 
authors,  mention  should  be  made  of  Whately  (best  on  con- 
viction and  persuasion),  Blair  (best  on  style),  Kames  (best 
on  figurative  lang.),  and  Campbell  (best  on  the  grammatical 
properties  of  style).  {From  orig.  art.  in  ,/.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by 
PROF.  J.  H.  GILMORE.] 

Rliett  (ROBERT  BARNWELI.),  b.  at  Beaufort,  8.  C.,  Dec. 
24,  1800,  was  originally  named  SMITH  ;  adopted  in  1837,  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  the  name  of  RHETT,  in 
memory  of  an  ancestor ;  studied  law ;  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  1826  ;  became  atty.-gen.  of  S.  C.  1832;  was 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  State  rights,  nulli- 
fication, and  secession;  M.  C.  1838-49,  and  TJ.  8.  Senator 
1850-51 ;  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  both  in  Cong,  and  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  which 
he  owned  and  conducted  ;  was  a  leader  in  the  State  conven- 
tion of  S.  C.  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  Dec. 
20,  1860 ;  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  const,  of  the  Confed.  States  to  the  Montgomery  con- 
vention Feb.  1861,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Con- 
fed,  cong.  D.  Sept.  14,  1876. 
Rheum.  See  RHUBARB. 

Rheumatism,  ru'ma-tizm  [Gr.  pew/uano-fids],  a  specific 
inflammation  of  certain  anatomical  tissues  or  organs.  There 
are  2  varieties  of  this  disease— articular  and  muscular. 

Articular  R.  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues 
about  the  joints,  not  tending  to  suppuration,  attended  with 
high  fever,  and  of  very  uncertain  duration.  It  commences 
with  a  chill,  followed  by  high  fever  and  pain  in  one  of  the 
larger  joints,  which  soon  becomes  almost  unendurable  The 
joint  is  swollen,  often  reddened,  and  sensitive  to  the  slight- 
est touch.  A  number  of  joints  may  be  affected  at  once  or 
inflammation  may  begin  in  one  just  as  another  is  becoming 
relieved.  Under  no  especial  treatment,  its  usual  duration 
s  from  2  to  4  weeks,  but  no  two  cases  are  absolutely  alike 
in  point  of  continuance,  as  one  may  be  cured  spontaneously 
in  5  or  6  days,  while  another  may  last  for  2  months.  Artic- 
ular R.  may  be  complicated  by  inflammation  of  any  of  the 
serous  membranes,  but  more  especially  of  the  endocardium 
and  pericardium.  Treatment.— The  joints  should  be  kept 
at  an  equable  temperature  by  warm  applications,  and  some 
salt  of  salicylic  acid  should  be  taken  internally.  Immediate 
pain  should  be  relieved  by  opiates. 

Muscular  R.  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
unattended  with  any  other  symptoms  of  acute  inflamma- 


tion. It  is  called  lumbago  when  it  affects  the  large  muscles 
on  either  side  of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region ;  torticollis, 
or  wry-neck,  when  it  is  confined  to  the  muscles  on  one  side 
of  the  neck ;  and  intercostal  R.  when  the  intercostal  muscles 
are  the  seat  of  pain.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  severe 
pain  in  the  affected  part  and  impaired  motion.  Treat- 
ment.—This  consists  in  the  use  of  diuretics,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, alkalies,  baths,  etc.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ring  the 
changes,  and  sometimes  all  treatment  is  unavailing. 

JOHN  R.  HOBBIE. 

1C  h  i  ml  (A.  C.),  b.  Oct.  31, 1821,  in  New  York  ;  entered  the 
navy  as  a  mdpn.  Sept.  3,  1838;  became  a  passed  mdpn.  in 
1845,  a  lieut.  in  1854,  a  commander  in  1863,  a  capt.  in  1870 ; 
served  with  heroic  gallantry  in  the  waters  of  Va.  and  the 
Carolinas  during  our  c.  war,  and  was  highly  commended  by 
Rear-Admirals  Du  Pont,  Porter  and  Lee  in  their  official 
despatches. 

Rhine  [Lat.  Rhenus ;  Ger.  Rheiri],  an  important  river 
of  Europe,  rises  in  Switz.  in  the  Alps,  where  it  is  formed  at 
Reichenau,  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  at  an  elevation  of  1922 
ft.,  by  the  union  of  2  streams,  the  Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhein, 
the  former  of  which,  rising  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  mt.- 
group  of  St.  Gothard,  at  an  elevation  of  7600  ft.,  is  generally 
considered  as  the  principal  source  of  the  river.  During  its 
whole  upper  course  from  Reichenau  to  Bale,  through  Switz., 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  along  the  frontier  between  Switz., 
Bavaria,  and  Baden,  its  navigation  is  difficult,  and  in  nrnny 
places  entirely  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  of  which 
that  of  Schaffhausen  is  the  most  remarkable.  During  its 
middle  course,  from  Bale  to  Cologne,  it  winds  through  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Schwartzwald— the  Rheinthal,  often  called  the  "  garden  of 
Germany ;"  thence  it  forces  its  way,  by  a  narrow  gorge, 
through  the  plateau  of  the  lower  Rhine.  In  this  latter  part 
the  Rhine  is  not  only  an  important  route  of  traffic,  but  it 
also  presents  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  the  world, 
flowing  along  between  vine-clad  hills,  which  now  rise  into 
towering  rocks  crowned  with  old  castles,  and  then  again 
open  into  long,  beautiful  cross-valleys  through  which  come 
rushing  smaller  streams.  Its  lower  course,  from  Cologne 
to  the  N.  Sea,  leads  through  low  and  level  ground ;  it 
branches  off  into  the  Waal,  Yssel,  Leek,  and  Vecht,  and 
reaches  the  ocean  as  a  small  stream,  almost  disappearing 
among  the  sand-banks  of  the  shore.  The  entire  length  of 
the  R.  is  960  m. ;  its  breadth  at  Bale  is  750  ft. ;  at  Mentz, 
1500  ft. ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Netherlands,  2150  ft.  ;  its 
depth  varies  from  5  to  28  ft. ;  its  elevation  is  814  ft.  at  Bale, 
121  ft.  at  Cologne.  Its  prin.  affluents  are  the  Aar  in  Switz., 
the  Neckar  and  Main  in  the  Rheinthal,  the  Lahn  and  Mo- 
selle in  the  highlands  of  the  lower  Rhine. 

Rhliie'beck,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Hudson 
River,  opposite  Kingston.  Pop.  1870,  1322  ;  1880,  1569. 

Rhlnobat'ldae  [from  rhinobatus ;  Gr.  ptvo/SaTos,  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  fish— pi's,  picos,  "  nose,"  and  /Saros,  "  ray"],  a 
family  of  selachians  intermediate  between  the  sawfishes 
(Pristidas)  and  the  typical  rays.  The  body  in  front  is  a  sub- 
cordate  disk  pointed  forward,  and  ends  behind  in  an  elon- 
gated caudal  portion  resembling  that  of  the  Pristidae ;  the 
skin  is  armed  with  spines,  especially  in  a  median  dorsal 
row ;  the  head  is  produced  into  a  pointed  snout ;  the  mouth 
is  rather  small  and  transverse  ;  the  teeth  small  and  obtuse  ; 
dorsals  two,  on  the  middle  or  posterior  portion  of  the  tail ; 
the  caudal  fin  is  a  heterocercal  fold  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  The  family,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  form,  is  com- 
posed of  species  inhabiting  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas. 

Rhinoceros.    See  RHINOCEROTID.E. 

Rhlnocerot'Idae  [from  rhinoceros,  pu/oxcpws,  of  the 
Grs.,  from  pi?,  pivos,  "  nose,"  and  ice'pas,  "  horn  "],  a  family  of 
ungulate  mammals  embracing  the  various  species  combined 
under  the  popular  name  rhinoceros.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  massive  form,  short  neck,  long  head,  the  presence 
in  all  the  living  forms  of  1  or  2  horns  on  the  middle  of  the 
nasal  region,  and  the  broad,  clavate  feet,  each  of  which 
has  3  toes.  The  family  embraces  but  few  recent  species, 
which  have  been  variously  grouped,  but  appears  to  repre- 
sent but  2  genera— (1)  Rhinoceros,  including  the  Asiatic  spe- 
cies, and  (2)  Rhinaster,  embracing  the  African  species.  In 
former  geological  epochs  other  forms  flourished,  and  one 
of  these  survived  long  after  the  appearance  of  man  on  the 
globe.  The  existing  species  of  the  family  are  peculiar  to 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  formerly  the  range  of  the  family  ex- 
tended far  northward  into  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  at  a 
still  earlier  period  the  group  was  represented  in  N.  Amer. 

Rhinoplas'tlc  [Or.  pis,  pivos,  "nose,"  and  n\ti<rareiv,  to 
"mould"]  Operations  are  performed  with  the  view  to 
re-establish  a  lost  nose  or  a  part  thereof,  or  to  bring  to  a 
normal  shape  a  deformation  of  this  organ.  The  methods 
applied  are  very  different.  The  flap  for  the  new  formation 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  is 
cut  out  so  that  a  pedicle,  of  it  remains  in  connection  until 
it  is  healed  into  the  new  place,  thereby  allowing  the  access 
of  blood  without  interruption.  In  other  cases  the  flap  is 
taken  from  the  cheeks  and  from  the  lip,  transplanted  in  the 
same  manner.  Even  from  more  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  the  arm,  the  material  has  been  taken  successfully 
to  replace  a  defect  of  the  nose.  This  last  method,  as  well 
as  the  employment  of  a  second  individual  to  supply  the 
wanted  flap  for  new  formation,  is  not  much  in  favor  with 
the  surgeons  of  the  day,  and  is  only  made  use  of  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  where  the  material  cannot  be  obtained 
otherwise. 

Rhlzogens  [Gr.  pi<X  "root," and  yiveiv,  to  "produce"], 
a  proposed  class  of  plants,  comprising  the  Rafflesiacea;, 
Balanophosaceae,  and  Cytinacese,  all  parasitic,  all  fungus- 
like  in  growth,  all  phanerogamous,  and  nearly  all  having 
obscure  and  spore-like  seeds.  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  two  orders  first  mentioned  are  exogenous  and 
the  last  endogenous.  They  seem  to  share  in  the  qualities 
of  cryptogamous  and  phanerogamous  plants. 
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Rhode  Isl'aud,  one  of  the  original  13  State*  of  the 
Union,    be- 
longing to  X. 
Eng..  lies  be- 
18' 


tween  41 
and  42°  3'  X. 
lat..  and  71° 
S'  and  71°  53' 
W.  Ion.  It  is 
bounded  on 
the  N.  and  E. 
by  Mass.,  on 
the  s.  by  the 
Atlantic,  and 
on  the  W. 
by  Conn.  Its 
extreme 
length  from 
X.  to  S.  is 
47.5  in.,  and 
its  extreme 
breadth 
from  E.  to 
W..40m.  Its 
land  and  wa- 
ter surface 
is  1250  sq.  m.  Seal  of  Rhode  Island, 

or  800,000  acres.    It  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union. 

Face  of  the  Country.— The  surface  of  R.  I.  is  consider- 
ably diversified,  portions  of  it  being  hilly  and  broken, 
while  other  portions  are  level  and  sandy  or  marshy.  Nar- 
ragansett Bay.  extending  inland  about  80m.  from  the  ocean, 
divides  the  State  into  2  unequal  parts.  Providence  River 
and  Bay  are  merely  continuations  of  Narragansett  Bay  to 
the  N.,  as  Mt.  Hope  Bay  and  Taunton  River  are  to  the  E. 
The  S.  coast  of  the  State  has  extensive  salt  marshes  and 
ponds  of  salt  water.  There  are  numerous  islands  belonging 
to  the  State,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Rhode  Island, 
with  its  3  towns  of  Newport,  Middletown,  and  Portsmouth ; 
Canonicut.  Prudence,  Block  Island.  Patience.  Perry,  Hope, 
Dyer's,  Dutch,  and  Goat  islands.  The  State  has  3  consider- 
able rivers — viz.  the  Pawtucket,  called  above  the  town  of 
that  name  the  Blackstone,  the  Pawtuxet,  which  flows  S.  E. 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  Kent  and  Providence  cos.. 
and  the  Pawcatuck,  which  flows  through  the  W.  portion  of 
the  State  and  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  R.  I. 
and  Conn. 

Mineralogy. — A  tract  covering  all  the  islands  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  and  part  of  its  W.  shore,  and  extending  N.  E.  into 
Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  era,  and 
forms  the  easternmost  bed  of  anthracite  in  the  U.  S.  The 
coal  is  not  equal  to  the  Pa.  anthracite  in  quality,  but  it  im- 
proves as  lower  strata  are  reached.  About  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  are  annually  mined.  Excel|ent  iron  ore  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  lime  of  the  best  quality  is 
burned  from  the  limestones  at  Lime-Rock,  which  belong  to 
the  coal-measures  and  abound  in  fossil  plants.  Sandstone, 
serpentine,  and  marble  abound  in  several  parts  of  the 
State,  and  excellent  brick  are  made  from  the  clay  of  Provi- 
dence co. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— The  soil  of  the  State  is  for  the  most 
part  moderately  fertile.  The  islands  of  Xarragausett  Bay 
and  the  region  drained  by  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet  rivers 
is  the  most  arable.  The  vegetation  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Mass,  and  Conn.  The  flora  and  fauna  also  of 
the  State  are  almost  without  exception  those  of  Mass,  and 
Conn.  Narragansett  Bay  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  duck, 
brant,  and  teal  families,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes 
adjacent  for  snipe,  woodcock,  and  grouse. 

Climate.—  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  State  ranges 
from  47°  to  51°.  The  average  mean  of  Providence  for  43  yrs. 
was  47.94°,  and  the  average  annual  range  seldom  exceeds 
100°.  The  rainfall  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State  averages  about 
40  inches,  and  in  the  W.  part  sometimes  reaches  44  inches. 
The  average  of  Providence  for  43  yrs.  was  44.81  inches. 

Agricultural  Protections.  —  These  are  not  extensive,  the 
soil  being  neither  abundant  nor  fruitful.  The  census  of 
1880  returned  372,967  bushels  of  com,  159,339  bushels  of  oats, 
17.783  bushels  of  barley,  12,997  bushels  of  rye,  and  240  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  tobacco  crop  was  only  785  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.— The  census  of  1880  reported  in  R.  I.  9661 
horses,  35,584  cattle,  17,211  sheep,  and  14,121  swine. 

Fisheries.—  The  yield  of  the  R.  I.  fisheries  for  1880  was 
$880,915.  being  wholly  salt-water  fish. 

Manufactures.—  R.  I.  manufactures  largely,  especially  in 
textile  fabrics  and  iron  and  steel  products.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  produced,  in  1880,  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
$488.040.  In  cotton  goods  the  State  stands  secpnd,  hav- 
ing 30.274  looms,  with  1,649.295  spindles,  employing  22.228 
persons,  and  consuming  161,694  bales  of  cotton.  Coal  mined 
in  1881,  15.000  tons. 

Railroads. — There  were  in  operation  in  R.  I.,  Jan.  1,  1882. 
211  m.  of  railway,  costing  $6.736.799.  with  net  earnings  of 
$526,151,  and  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  §401.564.  The 
prin.  roads  are  the  Old  Colony,  the  X.  Y..  Providence  and 
Boston,  and  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  Eng.  ;  the  longest  track  of  any 
R.  R.  within  the  State  is  only  55  m. 

Finances.  —  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  If 
was— real  estate,  $243,658,190:  personal.  $84.872,369:  total, 
$328.530.559.  Rate  of  State  tax,  15  cents  on  $100,  producing 
$383,439;  total  taxation,  municipal  and  State.  $2.692,71o; 
amount  of  State  debt,  less  sinking  fund.  $1.832.463 :  aggre- 
gate state  and  local  indebtedness,  $13,102.790. 

Commerce.— The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  R.  I.  is  not 
large,  showing  imports  in  1881  to  the  value  of  $128,927.  and 
exports.  $15,961.  The  internal  trade  is  active.  The  shipping 
in  1881  included  241  sailing  vessels  and  59  steam  vessels, 
measuring  41,106  tons. 

hante.  Etc.— There  were  in  operation.  Oct.  1881, 62  national 
banks,  with  capital  of  $20,065,050;  circulation,  $14,718,956; 


I.  x  _bond*  to  secure  circulation.  $16.503.300:  aggregate 
deposits,  sn. 411.411.  T]ien.  were  als(l  ,-,  statl.  bSnkstmd 
trust  cos.  with  $3.361.608  capital  and  $4.212.867  deposit*  • 
,  private  bankers,  with  S&VMKI  capital  and  $4ti2.-J'  - 
££?£L:<2?d  ™  sa.™**  banks,  with  aggregate  deposit*  of 
£.«t..«>4,Ubb.  I  he  insurance  cos.,  numbering  22.  wrote  ri*k* 

-•«  wfiam0ljnt  °^  S56.-174-936  i"  IS**-  receiving  in  premiums 
1686,088,  and  paying  $512,500  for  losses. 

Education,  Etc.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(5-15  yrs.)  in  R.  I.  in  1880  was  52.273,  of  whom  42.489  were 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of 
27, 453.  Total  expenditure  for  public  schools,  1880,  $530,167. 
of  which  $401 ,738  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  R.  I.  has  one 
coll..  Brown  Univ.  at  Providence,  founded  in  1764.  and  hav- 
ing 17  instructors  and  247  students,  paying  in  tuition  $30.869 
in  1880.  Number  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in 
1882,  42.  of  which  7  were  daily. 

Churches.— The  Bap.  denomination  has  the  largest  member- 
ship, numbering  10,839.  with  65  ministers  and  60  chs. :  Prot 
Epis.,  6396  members.  45  ministers,  44  chs. :  M.  E..  5561  mem- 
bers, 48  ministers,  30  chs. :  Congl..  5214  members,  35  minis- 
ters, 25  chs. :  R.  Cath.,  54  priests  and  44  chs..  claiming  about 
100,000  Catholic  pop.  Twelve  other  sects  have  from  3000  to 
75  members  each. 

Population.— In  1860,  174.620;  1870,  217,353:  1880.  276.531 
(white  269,939,  colored  6592,  including  27  Chi.  and  77  Ind- 
ians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Providence  (one  of 
the  caps.V  104.857 :  Pawtucket  tp.  19,030:  Woonaoeket  tp. 
16,050  ;  Newport  (one  of  the  caps.),  15,693 ;  Bristol,  6088. 


COITXTIKS. 

•Ref. 

Pop.  1810. 

n  •,  .  .-• 

Coi  NTY  TOWM. 

i  Pop.  1880. 

Bristol  ..  .  . 

9491 

Bristol 

Kent  

18.595 

..- 

Providence  
Washington.... 

•-     4  G 

149,190 
S0,097 

mjtu 

?2.495 

Providence  

104.857 
i            5tt 

Total.,  

417.SM 

47S.531 

History.— There  seems  to  be  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Northmen  who  visited  the  N.  Amer.  coast  in  the  10th  and 
Ilth  centuries  and  planted  their  colonies  there,  explored  the 
waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  established  one  of  these 
colonies  on  Aquetneck  (or  Rhode)  Island,  near  the  present, 
site  of  Newport,  and  that  the  Vinland.  of  which  they  speak 
so  often,  was  that  island.  In  1524  Verazzano  visited  Narra- 
gansett Bay,  and  remained  there  about  2  weeks  trading  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  then  very  numerous.  The  founder 
of  the  present  State  of  R.  I.  was  Roger  Williams,  an  eminent 
Eng.  clergyman  and  scholar,  who  emigrated  to  the  Mass. 
Bay  Colony,  and  became  pastor  of  the  ch.  at  Salem.  A 
vigorous  and  original  thinker,  of  logical  mind  and  great 
moral  courage,  he  soon  startled  the  leading  ministers,  by  the 
avowal  of  his  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism,  and 
of  his  doctrine  that  the  civil  power  had  no  authority  to  bind 
men  to  the  belief  or  maintenance  of  any  religious  doctrine ; 
that  the  human  conscience  in  all  these  matters  was  responsi- 
ble to  God  alone.  In  the  winter  of  1635-36  the  clergymen  and 
civil  magistrates  notified  him  to  leave  the  colony  within  6 
weeks,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  Eng.  by  the  first 
vessel.  He  left  Salem,  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness  in 
what  is  now  Bristol  co..  Mass..  and  came  in  the  early  spring 
of  1636.  in  a  canoe,  to  the  present  site  of  Providence.  He 
founded  the  town  of  Providence,  giving  it  that  name  in 
acknowledgment  of  "God's  good  providence  in  directing 
him  thither :"  and  when,  2  yrs.  later,  his  friend.  William 
Coddington.  followed  him  into  the  wilderness,  he  advised 
him  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  the  island  of  Aquetneck 
or  Rhode  Island  and  start  another  colony  there.  The  towns 
of  Providence,  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  AA  arwick  re- 
mained independent  of  each  other  until  1647.  when  the  4 
towns  united  under  a  patent  or  charter  granted  by  Parl.  in 
1643  In  1663  John  Clarke,  aided  by  Roger  Williams,  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  a  remarkably  liberal  charter,  under  which 
the  colony  and  State  were  governed  for  179  yrs.  The  great 
Indian  war  of  1675,  from  which  R.  I.  suffered  severely  might 
have  been  averted  had  the  counsels  of  the  R.  I.  leaders 
been  heeded.  It  cost  the  colony  largely  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure and  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket 
on  R.  I.  soil.  In  the  great  battle  in  the  "  Narragansett 
country,"  Dec.  1675, 1000  Indians  perished  or  were  captured. 
In  Jan.  1686-87  Sir  Edmund  Andros  suspended  the  charter 
of  the  colony  and  made  R,  I.  a  co.  of  his  extensive  domain  : 
but  in  Feb.  1689-90.  Andros  having  been  deposed,  the  colony 
was  reorganized  under  the  charter.  In  the  wars  between 
G  Brit  and  Fr.  the  little  colony  was  very  active.  In  1,56 
she  had  50  privateers  at  sea,  manned  by  about  1500  men. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  her  citizens  were  active 
on  sea  and  land.  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  Brit,  forces 
from  Dec.  1776  to  near  the  close  of  1779.  In  1780  the  count 
de  Rochambeau  of  our  Fr.  allies  made  it  his  head  quarte 
After  the  war  Newport  for  some  yrs.  contended  success 
fully  with  Boston  and  Xew  York  for  the  commercial  su- 
premacy of  the  new  republic.  The  State  was  the  last  of  the 
13  to  ratify  the  const,  of  the  U.  S..  and  delayed  her  adm  - 
to  the  Union  till  May  29.  1790.  Repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  for  a  number  of  yrs.  to  replace  the  charter  by  a  State 
const,  One  was  framed  in  1824  and  rejected  by  the  people 
In  1841  a  convention  called  the  "  People  s  con™]*10" 
and  framed  a  const.,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  general  assembly  took  no  notteeof  Aeir proeeedtajw 
The  friends  of  the  new  const,  claimed  that  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  govt.  under  it. 
electing  Thomas  Wflson  Dorr  gov.  The  general  assembly 
ordered  a  convention  to  beheld  in  Nov.  &«.  Bndthte< 
vention  prepared  a  const,  which  was  ™%^**££**°™ 
in  Mar.  1842.  The  general  assembly  and  the  regular 

•  Reference  for  location  of  coantte.     See  map  of  Maa.,  R.  I..  aD.l  Conn. 
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govt.  were,  however,  elected,  and  a  collision  seemed  inevi- 
table. Mr.  Dorr  led  his  forces,  but  they  were  overpowered 
without  bloodshed,  and  Dorr  was  compelled  to  flee.  After 
his  flight  a  new  convention  was  called,  and  the  const,  under 
which  the  State  is  now  governed  was  prepared  in  Nov. 
is  I-,',  ratified  by  the  people,  and  went  into  operation  in  May 
i  s  i.i.  At  the  commencement  of  the  c.  war  the  State  sent 
a  l>»dy  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Wash.,  and  the  gov.  of 
the  state  accompanied  and  commanded  one  of  her  regi- 
ments. 

Governors. 
COLONIAL.  |  William  Greene*  ...........  1757-58 

Presidents  under  the  Patent.     lStephcn,S£5;oiT'--fi'Ufir,  inrl  1-67-68 
hn  CoggeshaU  ...........  1647-48  „        ,   JS^S1  Vi'o  iVan     l4d? 

-        "  "  " 


oscPh 
8TATE 


,,  ion 

"??"•*  w 

anton  }  ...........  1,09-  .5 

^gZSSgjg™  UNDEB 
rooke 


Jo 

.......  ms-49 

John  Smith.  ....  ..........  1649-50 

Nicholas  Easton  ...........  1650-51 

The  Division  (1651-54). 

(a)  Providence  and  Warwick,     -mphnliq  rooke  1775-78 

President  John  Smith  ......  1652-53  William  Greene."Jr  ......  1778-86 

President  Gregory  Dexter.  1653^4  ^^S^..^"::""  K8<H»0 

(6)  Portsmouth,  and  Newport    [Arthur  Fenner*  ..........  1790-1805 

(1651-54).  'Paul  Mumforil  (acting)*...       1805 

Pres.  John  Sanford,  Sen....  1652-54  Henry  Smith  (acting)  ......  1805-06 

Reunion  of  Towns  (1654-63),      j  Isaac  Wilbur  (acting)  ......  1806-07 

Presidents  James  Fenner  ..............  1807-11 

Nicholas  Easton  .......  '.....       1654  WBBtamJojMS  ......  JfJHI 

Roger  Williams  ............  1654-57  ^emiah,  £-.  k'»ght  ......  J^TM 

Benedict  Arnold  ............  l«5T-60  William  C.  Gibbs  ...........  1821-24 

William  Brenton  ...........  1060-62  James  Fenuer.  .      .........  1824-31 

Benedict  Arnold  ............  1662-63  ;  Lemuel  H.  Arnold  .........  J*^ 

John  B.  Francis  ............  1833-38 

Royal  Charter  Governors         I  William  Sprague  ...........  1838-39 

Benedict  Arnold  ...........  16    -66  Samuel  W.  King  ...........  1839-43 

William  Brenton  ...........  1666-69, 

Benedict  Arnold  ...........  1669-72]  GOVERNORS  VNDEB  THE  CONSTITU- 

Nicholas  Easton  ............  1672-74J  TION  OK  1843. 

William  Coddington  ........  1674-76  James  Fenner  ..............  1843-45 

Walter  Clarke  ..............  167B-77  Charles  Jackson  ............  1845-46 

Benedict  Arnold  *  ..........  1677-78  Byron  Diman  ...............  1846-47 

William  Coddington,*  I  Elisha  Harris  ...............  1847-49 

Aug.  to  Nov.  167Si  Henry  B.  Anthony  .........  1849-51 

John  Cranston,*  Nov.  1678-Mar.  '80  Philip  Allen  ................  1851-52 

PelegSanford  ..............  1680-83;  Wm.  B.  Lawrence  (acting).       1852 

AVilliam  Coddington.  3d....  1633-85  Philip  Allen  ................  1852-53 

Henry  Bull  .................  1685-86  Francis  M.  Dimond  (acting)  1853-54 

Walter  Clarke  t..  May  to  June  1686i  William  W.  Hoppin  ........  1854-57 

Henry  Bull  .......  Feb.  to  May  1690  Elisha  Dyer  ................  1857-59 

John'Easton  ................  1690-95  Thomas  G.  Turner  ........  1859-60 

Caleb  Carr*  ................       1695  William  Sprague  .........  1860-61 

Walter  Clarke  ..............  1696-98  John  R.  Bartlett  (acting)  .  .  1861-62 


Samuel  Cranston  * 1693-1727 

Joseph  Jencks 1727-3: 


Wm.C.Cozzens  (acting)...       1863 
James  Y.  Smith. . . .  ...  1863-66 


William  Wanton  * 1732-33  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 1866-69 

John  Wanton  ' .  1734-40  Seth  Padelford 1869-73 

Richard  Ward 1740-43  Henry  Howard 1873-75 

AVilliam  Greene 1743-45  Henry  Lippitt 1875-77 

Gideon  Wanton 1745-46  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt 1877-80 

William  Greene 1746-47!  A.  H.  Littlefleld 1880-83 

Gideon  Wanton 1747-48,  A.  O.  Bourn 1883-35 

William  Greene 1748-55  George  P.  Wetinore 1885^86 

Stephen  Hopkins 1755-57 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Rhodes  [Lat.  Shothu],  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonging  to  Tur.,  10  miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Area,  4:20  sq.  m.  Pop.  35,000.  It  is  mountainous,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  beautiful.  Forests  of  fir  cover 
the  mts. :  in  the  valleys  figs,  oranges,  grapes,  and  olives 
ripen  perfectly.  Its  coral  fisheries  are  important. 

Rhodes,  the  cap.  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  on  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  was  founded  in  408  B.  c.,  and  rose 
very  soon  to  eminence  among  the  Gr.  cities,  both  as  a  com- 
mercial port  and  as  a  seat  of  learning.  At  the  entrance  of 
one  of  its  harbors  stood  the  so  called  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
and  300  other  statues  adorned  the  city.  This  splendor  was 
to  some  extent  destroyed  by  Cassius  in  42  B.  c.,  but  the 
island  and  the  city  rose  once  more  into  importance  and 
prosperity  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John  (1309-1532).  After  its  conquest  in  1522  by  the  Turks,  it 
greatly  declined,  and  having  suffered  by  earthquakes  and 
by  a  fearful  powder-explosion,  large  parts  of  it  are  now 
only  heaps  of  ruins.  Its  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Grs., 
but  its  harbors  are  nearly  spoiled.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Rho'dliiin,  a  metal  found  in  1804  by  Wollaston  associ- 
ated in  small  quantity  with  native  platinum.  It  is  whitish- 
gray  and  very  hard ;  highest  density  when  fused,  12  1  • 
equivalent,  about  104.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible 
metals.  Pure,  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the  most  powerful  acids, 
but  in  alloy  with  some  of  the  other  metals  mavbe  dissolved 
in  aqua  reyia.  Fusion  with  saltpetre  oxidizes'  it  easily,  and 
even  fusion  with  sulphate  of  potash  converts  it  into  a  solu- 
ble double  salt  Chlorine  combines  with  it  at  a  red  heat, 
forming  a  soluble  chloride. 

Rhodium,  Oil  of,  a  balsamic  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Canary  Island  rosewood,  the  woody  root  of  Rhodoriza 
scopana  and  Jlorida,  convolvulaceous  plants.  The  oil  is  em- 
ployed as  a  perfume,  and  to  attract  fishes  and  game  to  traps 
of  various  kinds.  Horses  are  very  fond  of  the  odor 

icliododeii'droii  [Gr.  poSoStvSpov,  "rose  tree  "1  a  large 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ericacere,  eornprishur 
trees,  shrubs,  and  rootlet-climbing  epiphytes,  with  entire 
alternate  evergreen,  or  rarely  deciduous  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers  m  terminal  clusters.  Passing  S.  of  the  equator 
only  into  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands,  the  R.  is  found 
throughout  the  mountainous  dists.  of  the  N.  hemisphere 
The  greatest  number  of  species  occurs  in  the  high  nit- 
ons extending  from  Java  and  Borneo  on  the  S  to  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas  in  the  N.  Several  are  found  in  Chi  and 
•Japan,  2  reach  Kamtchatka,  and  1  of  them  Alaska.  'The 
contrast  m  the  size  attained  by  the  different  species  of  this 
genus  is  as  remarkable  as  its  geographical  range  is  extensive 

tie  useful  properties  of  this  genus  are  few  and  unimpor- 
tant,   Horticulturally,  R.  play  a  more  important  part     A 
usture-loving  plant  and  unable  to  withstand  the  severe 

*  Died  in  office,     t  Charter  suspended  till  1689.      J  Displaced. 


summer  droughts  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  IT.  S., 
and  not  thriving  in  soils  strongly  impregnated  with  lime, 
the  R.  as  a  garden-plant  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  Atlantic  States  from  Mass,  to  Ya. 

Rhone,  the  anc.  lihodanug,  a  river  of  Fr.,  rises  in  Switz., 
in  the  Alps,  on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Gothard,  flows  through  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  crosses  the  Jura  Mts.,  turns  at  Lyons, 
where  it  receives  the  Saone,  to  the  S.,  and  falls,  644  in. 
distant,  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  2  branches  which 
form  the  island  of  Camargue. 

Rhu'barb  [Fr.  rhubarbe}.  A  well-known  and  valuable 
drug,  being  the  root  of  some  species  of  Rheum  growing  in 
Chi.,  Chi.  Tartary,  and  Thibet.  R.  has  been  known  as  a 
drug  from  a  remote  period.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  land  from  Chi.  to  the  Levant  ports,  whence  the  name 
"  Turkey  "  R.,  or  was  shipped  directly  from  Chi.  or  by  way 
of  India,  whence  the  variety  called  "  China,"  "  Canton  "  or 
"East  India"  R.  Later,  a  direct  trade  between  Rus.  and 
Chi.  was  established,  and  under  supervision  of  the  Rus. 
govt.  R.  was  transported  overland  through  Central  Asia  to 
Rus.  With  the  establishment  of  this  commerce  the  trade 
by  way  of  the  Levant  disappeared,  and  the  name  Turkey 
R.  came  to  be  applied  to  that  imported  direct  to  Rus.  This 
Turkey  R.  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  unvarying  good 
quality.  But  in  1863,  from  the  depressing  influence  on  trade 
caused  by  the  opening  of  a  number  of  ports  in  the  X.  of 
Chi.,  the  Rus.  R.  office  was  abolished,  and  the  fine  old  quality 
of  Tur.  It.  no  longer  exists.  Chi.  R.  is  now  shipped  direct 
from  Chi.  R.  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  disagreeable, 
bitter,  and  astringent  taste.  A  bit  of  the  root  if  chewed 
feels  gritty,  from  the  presence  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
In  small  dose  R.  behaves  as  a  stomachic  bitter,  but  in  larger 
quantities  is  an  active  purge,  producing  liquid  mucous  evac- 
uations. By  reason  of  the  tannin  it  contains  it  is  also  sec- 
ondarily astringent.  It  is  used  in  med.  as  a  stomachic  and 
a  laxative  or  purge,  and  is  especially  useful  in  summer 
diarrhoeas  from  relaxation  of  the  bowels  or  improper  diet. 

Rhiiuib  [Fr.  rmnb].  In  navigation,  the  track  of  a  ship 
sailing  on  a  given  course  is  called  a  rhumb.  A  R.-line  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  when  this  angle  is 
acute  the  R.  is  a  species  of  spherical  spiral,  continually 
approaching  the  pole,  but  reaching  it  only  after  an  infinite 
number  of  turns.  The  angle  under  which  a  R.-line  cuts  any 
meridian  is  called  the  angle  of  (he  H.,  and  the  angle  that  it 
makes  with  the  prime  vertical  at  any  point  is  called  the 
complement  of  the  S.  The  projection  of  a  R.  on  the  plane  of 
the  equator  is  a  logarithmic  spiral. 

1C  li  ii  s,  the  botanic  name  of  the  sumach,  a  genus  of  the 
Anacardiaceae  or  cashew  family,  includes  not  only  the  com- 
mon sumach  of  the  U.  S.  (4  species),  but  the  dogwood  (R. 
venenata)  and  the  poison-ivy  (R.  toxicodendrori). 

Rhyme  [properly  Rime;  A.-S.  rim,  "number"]  is  a 
certain  agreement  in  the  sound  of  strong  syllables,  which, 
next  to  accent,  is  the  most  important  regulator  of  Eng. 
verse,  and  without  it  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  the 
metre  in  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  versification,  except 
in  an  inferior  degree  by  the  use  of  non-metric  expedients, 
such  as  punctuation  and  the  restriction  of  an  idea  to  each 
line.  R.  enables  the  audience  to  distribute  rhythmic  dis- 
course into  lines  and  stanzas.  In  relation  to  R.  alliteration 
is  a  consonant  identity  with  a  vowel  difference,  the  latter 
in  a  strong  syllable.  R.  are  strong  syllables  which  are  un- 
like before  the  vowel  and  alike  in  the  vowel,  and  in  any 
consonants  or  weak  syllables  which  may  follow  it. 

Rhy'mer  (THOMAS),  The,  the  name  by  which  the  ear- 
liest poet  of  Scot,  is  usually  mentioned.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  his  real  name  was  Thomas  Learmount,  of  Ercil- 
doime,  Berwick  co.,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.  (circa  1283),  whose  death  he  is  said  to  have 
foretold.  The  ballads  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  were  long 
preserved  by  memory,  the  earliest  edition  being  1603. 

Rlad,  or  Rlyad,  city  of  Ar.,  cap.  of  the  dominion  of  the 
AVahabees,  in  lat.  24°  38'  N.,  Ion.  46°  41'  E.,  in  a  large  plain, 
is  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  fields  and  gardens.  The 
most  prominent  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  sultan  and 
the  great  mosque,  forming  the  2  sides  of  the  prin.  public 
square,  the  market-place  occupying  the  centre  of  the  city. 
R.  is  important  as  a  station  on  the  route  of  pilgrims  from 
Per.  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Rlbaut,  re-bo'  (JEAN),  b.  probably  at  Dieppe,  Fr.,  about 
1520 :  sailed  from  Havre  Feb.  18,  1562,  in  2  vessels,  with  a 
band  of  veteran  soldiers  and  several  young  nobles ;  landed 
May  1  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River,  Fla.,  called  by  him 
"river  of  May;"  entered  Pt.  Royal  harbor  May  27:  built 
there  a  block-house,  which  he  called  Ft.  Charles ;  left  26 
colonists,  and  returned  to  Fr.  to  send  reinforcements,  put 
the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Fr.  prevented  aid  being 
sent,  and  the  survivors  of  the  colony,  after  nearly  perishing 
by  starvation,  were  picked  up  at  sea  by  an  Eng.  vessel.  A 
new  expedition  under  Rene  de  Laudonniere  having  founded 
a  settlement  caljed  Ft.  Caroline  on  the  river  of  May  in  1564, 
R.  was  commissioned  gov.  of  the  colony,  and  sailed  from 
Dieppe  May  22,  1565,  with  7  vessels  and  300  men :  landed  at 
Ft.  Caroline  Aug.  28 ;  had  to  flee  with  his  vessels  Sept.  4 
from  a  Sp.  fleet  under  Menendez  de  Avila ;  sailed  to  attack 
the  Spaniards,  but  had  his  squadron  wrecked :  set  out  by 
land  with  500  men  to  return  to  the  fort,  but  was  intercept eil 
by  Menendez,  induced  to  surrender  under  false  pretences, 
and  put  to  death  with  most  of  his  men  in  Oct.  1565. 

Rlbboii-FlKh,  a  name  given  to  various  fishes,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  family  Trachypteridae.  They  are  so  called 
on  account  of  their  much  compressed,  elongated,  and  band- 
like  bodies. 

Ribbon-Worms,  an  Eng.  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  species  of  the  family  Nemertidse,  belonging  to  the  order 
Turbellaria. 

Rlcar'do  (DAVID),  an  Eng.  writer  on  political  economy, 
b.  of  Jewish  parentage  in  Lond.  Apr.  19,  1772 ;  as  a  member 
of  the  stock  exchange  he  secured  an  independent  fortune, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  philosophical 
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study.  In  1817  lie  pub.  his  most  important  work,  entitled 
The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  iuxl  Taxation.  Its  lead- 
ing feature  was  a  theory  of  rent,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention,  especially  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  Mal- 
thas on  pop.  He  became  a  M.  P.  D.  Sept.  11,  1833. 

Ricasoli,  re-kah'so-le  (BETTING),  BARON,  b.  in  Florence 
Mar.  9,  1809  ;  promoted  liberal  reforms  in  Tuscany  in  1K47 
by  signing  an  address  to  the  grand  duke ;  was  sent  as  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Carlo  Alberto,  and  there  urged  the 
union  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  pope  against  the 
Aus. ;  in  Dec.  1847  was  chosen  gonfaloniere  of  Florence ; 
was  then  elected  to  the  Tuscan  Parl.  After  the  defeat  of 
Novara,  hoping  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Aus.  into 
Tuscany,  he  took  the  initiative  in  recalling  the  grand  duke, 
but  when  the  latter  withdrew  the  const.  R.  retired  from 
the  court.  In  1859  he  aided  essentially  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  grand  duke.  The  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont 
being  accomplished,  he  was  appointed  gov.-gen.  of  Tuscany, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  Mar.  1861.  The  city  of  Florence 
elected  him  deputy  to  the  It.  Parl.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cavour  he  became  pres.  of  the  council  in  the  new  ministry 
which  was  afterward  overthrown  by  the  opposition  of 
Rattazzi.  In  1866,  when  Gen.  La  Marmora  was  about  to 
take  the  field,  R.  returned  to  power  and  resumed  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  which  position  he  maintained  until 
again  overthrown  by  the  Rattazzi  party.  D.  Oct.  23, 1880. 

Rlccl,  ret'chee  (MATTED),  b.  at  Macerata,  It.,  Oct.  6, 
1552  ;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  1571 ;  went  to  India  and 
to  Chi. ;  studied  Chi.  several  yrs.  at  Macao  ;  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  with  his  companions  at  Tchao-king-fu  1583 ; 
pub.  a  Map  of  the  World  in  Chi.,  and  a  small  Catechism  con- 
taining only  the  elementary  principles  of  Christianity ; 
gained  a  high  position  among  the  Chi.  literati,  whose  dis- 
tinctive dress  he  was  permitted  to  assume ;  composed  an 
Art  of  Memory  a.nd  a  Dialogue  of  Friendship,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  Peking,  but,  being  unable  to  gain  an  inter- 
view with  the  emp.,  settled  at  Nanking.  In  1600  he  again 
went  to  Peking ;  was  allowed  to  remain  ;  built  a  ch.,  ac- 
quired great  influence  over  the  emp_.,  and  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  missions  in  the  prin.  cities  of  Chi.  D.  at  Peking 
May  11,  1610.  Wrote  Memoires. 
Ricclo  (DAVID).  See  RIZZIO. 

Rice,  Oryza  saliva,  the  common  rice,  has  the  culm  or 
stem  from  1  to  6  ft.  in  length,  annual,  erect,  simple,  round, 
jointed :  leaves  subulate  linear,  reflex,  embracing,  not 
fleshy  ;  flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  calycine ;  leaflets  lan- 
ceolate ;  awnless.  This  is  one  of  the  two  grand  species  of 
rice,  and  is  known  as  the  lowland  rice.  It  grows  on  natural 
wet  lands  or  is  cultivated  with  excessive  irrigation.  The 
Oryza  mutica  is  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  cultivated  in  Cey- 
lon and  Java,  and  lately  in  Hungary.  It  has  the  culm  or 
stem  3  ft.  high,  and  more  slender  than  the  former ;  fruits 
longish  ;  awns  longest  of  all.  It  is  sown  on  mts.  and  in  dry 
soil,  rots  with  long  inundation,  and  perishes  in  sea-water. 
Of  each  of  these  2  species  there  are  almost  numberless 
varieties,  the  result,  in  great  part,  as  in  other  grains,  of  the 
difference  in  soil  and  peculiarities  of  cultivation. 

Introduction  into  America.— We  haveaccounts  of  it  as  early 
as  1694.  At  that  date  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  which  put 
into  the  port  of  Charleston  in  distress  had  on  board  a  little 
sack  of  the  rough  rice.  It  was  given  to  one  Landgrave 
Thomas  Smith,  who  planted  it  first  in  a  low  place  in  his 
garden.  It  yielded  admirably,  and  by  him  was  disseminated 
as  seed  among  the  neighboring  planters,  and  by  them  to 
others  along  the  rivers  farther  in  the  interior,  till  it  became 
after  a  few  yrs.  of  careful  culture  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  colony.  From  this  it  has  extended  through  all  the  8. 
States  of  Amer.,  and  has  found  quite  a  successful  cultivation 
far  up  into  the  interior  and  W.  States  of  Tenn.,  111.,  and 
Mo.  The  Carolina  is  the  lowland  rice,  and  the  method  of 
culture  is  by  extreme  irrigation.  At  first  the  swamp-lands 
were  considered  best  adapted,  but  the  greater  ease  of  irri- 
gating on  tide-lands  subsequently  gave  them  the  preference, 
and  its  cultivation  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast  and 
lands  subject  to  tidal  overflow,  while  the  interior  swamps 
have  been  gradually  abandoned. 

Rice  (ALEX ANDER  HAMILTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  Mass.,  Aug.  13, 1818,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1844  ;  became 
partner  in  a  paper-manufacturing  firm  at  Boston ;  pres.  of 
the  common  council,  mayor  of  Boston  1866-67.  M.  C._  1859- 
07 ;  during  the  c.  war  chairman  of  the  naval  committee ; 
gov.  of  Mass.  1876-79. 

Rice  (HARVEY),  b.  at  Conway,  Mass.,  June  11,  1800,  grad. 
at  Williams  Coll.  1820 ;  settled  in  1824  at  Cleveland,  ().,  where 
he  was  at  first  a  teacher ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1826  ; 
established  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  1829  ;  a  State  senator 
1852-53,  and  drew  up  the  school  legislation  then  enacted. 
Author  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  other  Poems. 

Rice  (JAMES  CLAY),  b.  at  Worthington.  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 
1829,  grad.  at  Yale  1854 ;  taught  school,  edited  a  paper  and 
studied  law  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  1855-56  ;  settled  in  New  York 
1856 ;  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  N.  Y.  regiment  1861 ;  became 
col.  of  the  44th  N.  Y.  Volunteers ;  commanded  a  brigade  at 
Gettysburg ;  brig. -gen.  Aug.  17,  1863.  D.  from  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  C.-IL,  May  11,  1864. 

Rice  (JOHN  HOLT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  London,  Va.,  Nov.  28, 
1777.  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Va. ;  was  a  tutor  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  Coll.  1796-99  ;  became  a  Presb.  clergyman  and  a 
pastor  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  labored  much  among  the  slaves 
was  eminent  as  a  pulpit-orator  ;  founded  in  1824  the  Upton 
Theological  Sem.,  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  and  presided 
over  it  until  his  death.  D.  Sept.  3, 1831. 

Rice  (LUTHER),  b.  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Mar.  25, 1788, 
grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1810;  entered  Andover  Theological 
Sem. ;  was  one  of  the  5  students  who  addressed  themselves 
to  the  general  association  of  Mass,  announcing  their  desit 
to  become  foreign  missionaries  ;  was  ordained  Feb.  b,  !»!>., 
along  with  Judson,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Nott ;  sailed  for  Cal- 
cutta with  the  2  latter :  became  a  Bap.  on  the  voyage,  as 
did  also  Judson,  who  sailed  in  another  vessel ;  was  baptized 


at  Calcutta  according  to  the  Bap.  ritual ;  returned  to  the 
I  .  S..  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  organization  of  a  Ban 
missionary  society  1«14.  for  which  he  undertook  the  finan- 
cial agency;  projected  Columbian  Coll.  at  Wash.,  D.  C    be- 
coming its  agent  and  business  manager.     1).  Oct.  25.  1836 
Kice-Ktrd.     See  BOBOLINK. 
Rice  Bunting.     See  BOBOLINK 

Rice,  Indian,  or  Water  Rice  [Lat.  7.i;,i,,i<t  aqiiat- 
ica],  an  annual  aquatic  grass,  from  5  to  10  ft.  high  which 
abounds  in  marshy  regions  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  in  Minn. 
Its  grain  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
game-birds  of  the  N.  W.  Its  stem  is  now  employed  as  a 
paper-stock. 

Rich  (CLAUDIUS  JAMES),  b.  of  Eng.  parents  near  Dijon 
Fr..  Mar.  28,  1787.  ed.  at  Bristol,  Eng. ;  devoted  hinnelf  from 
childhood  to  Oriental  langs. ;  obtained  at  the  age  of  17  a 
cadetship  in  the  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co. ;  resided  for  a  time 
at  Bombay;  became  sec.  to  the  Brit,  consul-gen,  in  Egypt ; 
travelled  through  Pal.,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  disguised  as 
a  Mameluke ;  was  appointed  by  the  E.  I.  Co.  resident  at 
Bagdad  1808 ;  explored  the  site  of  Babylon  1811,  and  again 
1816 ;  pub.  a  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  and  a  N 
.)/.  iiin'ir  on  Babylon ;  travelled  in  Koordistan  1820.  D.  at 
Sheeraz,  Per.,  Oct.  5,  1821. 

Rich  (EDMUND),  SAINT,  b.  at  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  Eng., 
about  1195  ;  was  sent  to  school  at  Ox.,  where  he  made  a  vow 
of  celibacy ;  studied  theol.  at  Paris ;  became  an  instructor 
at  Ox. ;  was  the  first  who  taught  there  the  Aristotelian 
logic  and  the  scholastic  philos. ;  was  prebendary  and  treas. 
of  Salisbury  cathedral  1219  22 :  distributed  its  revenues  to 
the  poor  ;  was  appointed  in  1233  abp.  of  Canterbury  ;  pre- 
sided over  2  councils  1234,  which  by  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation induced  King  Henry  III.  to  dismiss  his  foreign  favor- 
ites;  negotiated  a  peace  with  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales, 
1234 ;  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor  at 
Provence,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  latter  Jan.  123ti :  had 
his  authority  superseded  by  that  of  the  legate.  Cardinal 
Otho,  who  held  a  council  Nov.  1237 ;  went  to  Rome  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  controversy  about  the  appointment 
of  Eng.  bps.  1238,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  retired  to  Fr. 
1240,  where,  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  being  general,  the 
queen-mother  came  to  meet  him  and  solicit  his  blessing  ; 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigny.  and  after 
ward  went  for  his  health  to  the  priory  of  Soissy.  where  he 
d.  Nov.  16,  1642.  He  wrote  a  vol.  of  Constitutions  in  36 
canons  (1236),  Speculum  Ecclesia,  and  left  MS.  treatises,  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Kit-hard,  re-shar'  (GABRIEL),  b.  at  Saintes,  Fr  .  (let.  i:>, 
1764,  ed.  at  the  Coll.  of  Angers ;  became  a  R.  Cath.  priest ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  1792  as  teacher  of  math,  in  the  coll.  at 
Baltimore ;  soon  went  as  a  missionary  to  Kaskaskia.  111. ; 
settled  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1798;  acted  there  as  vicar-een.  of 
the  bp.  of  O. ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng.  in  1813,  and 
was  delegate  to  Cong.  1823.  D.  Sept.  13.  1832. 

Rlch'ard  I.  (PLANTAGENET),  surnamed  COU-R  DE  LION 
("  lion-hearted  "),  king  of  Eng.,  b.  at  Ox.  Sept.  13.  1157  :  re 
ceived  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  by  the  treaty  of  Montmirail 
(Jan.  6,  1169),  under  the  feudal  supremacy  of  King  Louis 
VII.  of  Fr.,  to  whose  youngest  daughter,  Adelaide,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  betrothed  ;  went  to  the  court  of  Fr..  where 
he  was  knighted  by  King  Louis ;  joined  his  mother  and  his 
2  brothers  in  rebellion  against  his  father  1173:  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  Sept.  1174,  relinquishing  Anuitaine,  but  acquir- 
ing a  terr.  in  Poitou,  for  which  he  did  homage  to  the  F 
king  •  made  different  wars  upon  his  brothers  and  his  father, 
and  did  homage  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  Fr.,  for  all  his 
continental  terrs.  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of 
his  father  July  6,  1189;  immediately  liberated  his  mother 
from  the  prison  where  she  had  remained  several  yrs..  and 
appointed  her  regent  of  Eng.:  received  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  July  20  ;  arrived  in  Em:.  Aug.  13:  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  Sept.  3 :  appointed  \\  ilham  de 
Longchamp  guardian  of  the  realm,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
maridv  Dec.  11 ;  joined  his  forces  at  Vezelay  with  those  of 
the  king  of  Fr.  for  the  third  crusade,  July  1190;  embarked 
at  Marseilles  Aug.  7;  touched  at  Naples  and  at  Messina: 
captured  the  latter  city  Oct.  4;  remained  there  ».  moot 
while  he  built  the  castle  of  Mategriffon :  quarrelled  there 
with  Philip ;  released  himself  by  treaty  from  his  - 


the  E  Apr.  7,  HOT  ;  married  uerengariit  HI  i^iui. 

May  13  ;  arrived  before  Acre  June  8 ;  took  part  in  the  siei:e 

but  soon  quarrelled  again  with  the  FT.  king  ;  was  attacked 


Jerusalem,  but  was  called  back  ea 
his  rear ;  being  obliged  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  tig.  to  n 
tur™  made  a  truce  with  Sultan  Saladin    "d  w"*!^ 
Acre  Oct.  9;  was  shipwrecked  at  the  ^  o'J^****' 
endeavored  to  make  his  way  by  land  tl  roi  K h  Au». .  »a 
seized  and  imprisoned  Dec.  20 ib,v  Leopold    duke  of  Aus 
with  whom  he  had  quarreled  (n   the .Holy  Land, 


f^thpr  "Fdward  I  [    June  22,  1377;  was  under  the  tutelage 
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the  imposition  of  a  capitation-tax,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  June  1381  ;  married  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  emp.  Charles  1\  Jan.  14,  !«««; 
maintained  war  with  Fr.  ;  invaded  Scot,  with  slight  result 
beyond  the  burning  of  Edinburgh,  Aug.  1385 ;  attempted  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  council  of  regency,  which  was 
reorganized  under  the  duke  of  Gloucester  Nov.  19,  1380, .but 
without  success ;  succeeded  by  a  sudden  display  of  vigor  in 
assuming  the  govt.  May  3,  1389 ;  concluded  a  truce  with  I  r. 
May  27  1394  :  lost  his  <iueen  the  same  yr.,  and  held  a  Parl. 
in  Ire  •  married  Isabella  of  Fr.  Oct.  139(5;  summoned  anew 
Parl  1397,  by  whose  aid  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Gloucester  ; 
quarrelled  with  his  cousin.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of 
Hereford,  whom,  along  with  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
banished  for  10  yrs.  1398 ;  seized  the  estates  of  his  uncle, 
John  of  Gaunt,  on  the  death  of  that  prince  Mar.  18,  1399  ; 
sailed  for  Ire.  in  May,  but,  being  deserted  by  his  troops,  re- 
turned to  Conway,  Wales,  Aug.  6 ;  found  the  country  m 
rebellion,  Henrv  of  Bolingbroke  having  landed  at  Raven- 
spur,  Yorkshire,  in  July  and  gathered  a  formidable  army ; 
was  taken  prisoner  Aug.  20  by  Bolingbroke,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower  Sept.  2 ;  was  compelled  to  abdicate  Sept.  29 ;  was 
declared  by  Parl.  Sept.  30  to  be  deposed  in  favor  of  Boling- 
broke (Henry  IV.):  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Pontefract 
Castle,  but  soon  disappeared,  about  1400.  The  reign  of  R. 
is  a  remarkable  period  in  religion  and  lit.,  from  the  names 
of  Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  and  Gower,  and  from  it  dates  the 
Eng.  lang.  in  its  modern  form.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Richard  III.,  last  king  of  Eng.  of  the  Plantagenet 
line,  b.  at  Fotheringay  Castle  Oct.  2,  1452,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who,  having  renewed  the 
struggle  for  the  crown  against  Henry  VI.,  was  defeated, 
captured,  and  executed  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  31, 
1460.  R.,  then  8  yrs.  of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  on  this 
occasion,  and  shortly  afterward  sent  by  his  mother  to 
Utrecht,  Hoi. ;  retained  the  following  yr.  (his  eldest  brother 
having  become  king  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.) ;  was 
created  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  endowed  with  large  estates 
from  the  spoils  of  war  ;  fled  witli  King  Edward  to  Flanders 
Sept.  1470,  during  the  rebellion  which  for  a  time  restored 
Henry  VI.  to  the  throne ;  was  attainted  and  outlawed  by 
Parl. ;  accompanied  Edward  on  his  return  to  Eng.  early  in 
1471 ;  commanded  the  van  of  the  Yorkist  army  at  the  battles 
of  Barnet  (Apr.  14)  and  Tewkesbury  (May  4) ;  was  created 
lord  high  chamberlain  of  Eng.,  earl  of  Dorset  and  of  Somer- 
set, and  placed  in  possession  of  numerous  forfeited  estates ; 
was  made  a  second  time  lord  high  constable  Feb.  1472 ; 
accompanied  his  brother  in  the  invasion  of  Fr.  1475;  in- 
herited the  offices  and  estates  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  (executed  for  treason  Feb.  1478) ;  was  made  lieut- 
gen.  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  with 
Scot.  1480  ;  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  and  dictated  terms  of 
peace  July  1482 ;  was  made  warden  of  the  W.  marches  of 
Eng.  and  lord  of  Carlisle  early  in  1483 ;  learned  of  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  while  still  in  Scot.  Apr.  1483 ;  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edward  V. ;  met  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Northampton  Apr.  29 ;  forcibly  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  the  following  day ; 
proceeded  to  Lond. ;  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  state 
and  confirmed  by  Parl.  "protector  and  defender  of  the 
realm  "  early  in  May  ;  asserted  his  own  title  to  the  throne 
on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy  of  his  nephews  June  22-24  ; 
obtained  from  Parl.  a  favorable  decision,  and  assumed  the 
throne  June  26 ;  was  soon  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
princes  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower  (see  EDWARD  V.) ;  re- 
pressed a  conspiracy  in  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  as 
head  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  putting  to  death  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  (his  own  former  partisan) ;  became  unpopular 
on  account  of  forced  loans ;  marched  with  a  large  army  to 
encounter  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  landed  at  Milf  ord 
Haven,  Aug.  7 ;  was  defeated  at  Bosworth  through  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Stanleys  ;  killed  while  fighting,  Aug.  22,  1485. 

PORTER  C.  BI.ISS. 

Rlch'ard  of  Clrencester  (sis'eter)  [Lat.  Ricardus 
Coronensis],  b.  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  Eng.;  entered 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster ;  re- 
sided there  during  remainder  of  his  life  ;  visited  Rome  about 
1391 ;  d.  about  1402.  Author  of  Lat.  hist,  of  Eng.  to  1348. 

Rlch'ard  of  St.  Victor,  a  Scotch  mystical  school- 
man. At  an  early  age  he  appears  to  have  entered  the 
Augustinian  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1141).  lu  1159  became  sub- 
prior,  and  in  1102  prior,  of  the  abbey.  D.  Mar.  10,  1173. 

Rlch'ard  Plautag'euet,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  titular 
emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  at  Winchester,  Eug.,  Jan.  5,  1209,  was  a 
younger  son  of  King  John  ;  took  the  cross  1236 ;  set  out  for 
Pal.  1240 ;  returned  to  Eng.  Jan.  1242 ;  was  chosen  emp.  of 
Ger.  by  a  faction  1256,  and  crowned  king  of  the  Roms.  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  May  17,  1257,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  gen- 
eral recognition  ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  Simon  de  Montfort 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May  13,  1264 ;  held  a  diet  at  Worms 
1269  :  returned  to  Eng.  in  that  yr.  D.  Apr.  2, 1272. 

Richards  (T.  ADIJISON).    See  APPENDIX. 

Richard*  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22 
1792,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1819,  at  Andover  1822 ;  went  in 
that  yr.  as  a  missionary  to  the  S.  I.,  where  he  became  inter- 
preter and  chaplain  to  the  king ;  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Eng.  and  other  countries,  and  was  appointed  in  1845  min- 
ister of  public  instruction.  D.  Dec.  7,  1847. 

Rlch'ardsou  (BENJAMIN  WARD),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b  at 
Somerby,  Leicestershire,  Eng.,  Oct.  31,  1828,  grad.  in  med.  at 
St.  Andrew's  1854;  became  an  eminent  phys.  at  Lond. ;  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons 
1856 ;  founded  and  edited  the  Journal  of  Health  and  Sanitary 
Review ;  wrote  On  the  Cause  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood 
and  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Foetus;  was  pres.  of  the  Med 
Society  of  Lond. ;  contributed  to  the  Social  Science  Review 
pub.  several  med.  works,  and  gained  a  high  position  by 
original  experiment. 

Richardson  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Eug.  in  July  1775- 


studied  but  never  practised  law ;  devoted  himself  to  lit.  at 
Lond.  ;  pub.  Illustrations  of  Eng.  Philology  (1815)  ;  prepared 
his  great  work,  a  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.,  which  appeared 
in  1837,  and  still  maintains  high  rank  as  an  authority  in 
Eng.  etymology  ;  also  pub.  a  Supplement  to  his  diet.,  a  work 
On  the  Study  of  Langs.,  and  an  Historical  Essay  on  Eng.  Grain, 
and  Eng.  Grammarians.  D.  Oct.  6,  1865. 

Rlcliardson  (Sir  JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Dumfries,  Scot.,  Nov.  5, 1787,  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  Arctic  expeditions  of  1819-22  and 
1825-27 ;  explored  on  the  latter  occasion  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  between  the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and  Cop- 
permine rivers ;  pub.  Geognostical  Observations,  etc.  as  an 
appendix  to  the  narrative  of  Franklin's  first  voyage  (1823) ; 
edited  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana  ;  was  phys.  to  Melville 
Hospital,  Chatham,  1828-38,  phys.  to  the  fleet  1838-18  ;  was 
knighted  1846  ;  commanded  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  1848^19 ;  pub.  The  Arctic  Searching/  Expedition 
and  The  Polar  Regions  ;  retired  from  public  service  1855.  D. 
June  5.  1865. 

Richardson  (RICHARD),  b.  near  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1704,  was  a  land-surveyor  in  Va. ;  became  a  planter  in  S.  C. ; 
member  of  the  S.  C.  council  of  safety  1775 ;  suppressed  a 
Tory  revolt  on  the  frontier  ;  member  of  the  legislature  1776 ; 
aided  in  forming  the  const,  of  S.  C. ;  was  imprisoned  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  after  the  capture  of  Charleston.  D.  Sept. 
1781.  —  His  son,  JAMES  B.  RICHARDSON,  was  gov.  of  S.  C. 
1802-04  ;  and  his  grandson,  JOHN  PETER  RICHARDSON,  b.  Apr. 
14,  1801,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1819,  was  M.  C.,  gov.  of  S.  C. 
1840-42.  and  a  leader  of  the  Union  party. 

Richardson  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1689,  learned 
the  printing  trade  :  became  a  publisher  at  Lond.,  printer  of 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  master  of  the 
Stationers'  Co.,  and  purchased  in  1760  a  half-interest  in  the 
office  of  king's  printer.  Author  of  several  novels,  which 
were  among  the  earliest  of  the  modern  school :  Pamela, 
Hist,  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  Hist,  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
D.  July  4,  1761. 

Richardson  (WILLIAM  A.),  b.  in  Fayetteco.,  Ky.,  about 
1810,  grad.  at  Transylvania  Univ. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  19 ;  settled  soon  after  in  111.,  where  he  became  State 
atty.  1835,  member  of  the  legislature  1836,  1838,  and  1844, 
being  chosen  speaker  in  the  latter  yr.  ;  served  in  the  Mex. 
war  as  capt. ;  was  promoted  to  be  major  by  vote  of  the 
regiment  on  the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  1847  ;  M.  C. 
1847-55,  gov.  of  Neb.  1858 ;  again  elected  to  Cong.  1860,  and 
chosen  U.  S.  Senator  on  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
1861.  D.  Dec.  27,  1875. 

Richardson  (WILLIAM  A.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tyngsborough, 
Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1821,  grad.  at  Harvard  1843;  admitted  to  bar 
at  Boston  1846  ;  practised  law  at  Lowell :  was  one  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  Gen.  Statutes  of  Mass,  and  of  the  Supplement  to 
the  same ;  became  judge  of  probate  1856,  assistant  sec.  of 
the  treas.  1872,  and  sec.  1873-74.  Judge  of  U.  S.  court  of 
claims  since  1874;  pub.  National  Banking  Laws. 

Richardson  (WILLIAM  MERCHANT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1774,  grad.  at  Harvard  1797;  practised 
law  at  Groton,  Mass. ;  M.  C.  1811-14 ;  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.,  1814 ;  was  chief-justice  of  the  State  from  1816 
to  his  death  ;  author  of  The  N.  H.  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  co- 
reporter  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  N.  H.  Superior  Court  <Jase«, 
and  sole  reporter  of  vols.  iii.-v.  D.  Mar.  23,  1838. 

Rlchburgh,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Richelieu,  r<5sh-le-uh',  de  (AHMAND  JEAN  DUPLESSIS), 
DUKE  and  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  5,  1585,  was  conse- 
crated bp.  Apr.  16,  1607.  Elected  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  to 
the  States-General  in  1614,  he  allied  himself  with  the  queen- 
mother  and  regent,  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state.  When  dissensions  broke  out  be- 
tween the  king  (Louis  XIII.)  and  his  mother,  R.  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  mother  and  son  ; 
was  rewarded  with  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1622 ;  re-entered 
the  council  of  state,  and  was  soon  after  made  prime  minis- 
ter, which  office  he  filled,  exercising  a  most  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  hist,  of  Fr.  His  foreign  policy  centred  in  the 
idea  of  humiliating  Aus.  For  this  purpose  he  encouraged 
the  rising  of  the  Prot.  princes  in  Ger.,  the  revolution  of  the 

erovs.  in  the  Netherlands,  and  even  the  revolt  in  Catalonia. 
e  subsidized  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  after  his  death  iu 
1632  he  took  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  his  army  into 
the  Fr.  service,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  emp. 
with  great  vigor.  He  also  declared  war  against  Sp.,  and 
succeeded  in  separating  Port,  from  Sp.  in  1640,  and  con- 
quered Perpignan  in  1642.  The  final  results  of  these  wars 
he  did  not  live  to  see,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
the  progress  of  the  house  of  Aus.  was  effectually  checked 
and  its  dream  of  establishing  a  world-empire  was  destroyed. 
By  his  internal  policy  he  finished  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  royal  power.  His_  govt.  was 
marked  by  conspiracies  among  the  feudal  nobility  of  the 
realm,  headed  by  the  queen-mother  (whose  favor  had 
turned  into  a  deadly  hatred),  by  the  queen  herself,  Anne  of 
Aus.,  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  king,  and  by 
the  royal  princess.  But  he  always  punished  the  conspirators 
with  merciless  severity.  D.  in  Paris  Dec.  4, 1&42. 

Rlch'neld  Springs,  on  R.  R.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  near 
the  head  of  Schuyler  Lake,  has  a  sulphur  spring  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  disorders,  and  is  a  fashionable 
summer  resort.  Pop.  1870,  696 ;  1880,  1307. 

Rich  Hill,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rlchland  Centre,  WMs.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rlch'mond,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wayne  co., 
Ind.,  4  m.  from  the  E.  border  of  the  State,  68  m.  E.  of  Indian- 
apolis, is  the  seat  of  Earlham  Coll.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox) ;  has  schools  of  the  Hicksite 
Friends,  R.  Caths.,  and  Lutherans,  and  a  business  coll. 
Pop.  1870,  9445  :  1880,  12,742. 

Richmond,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Madison  CO.,  Ky.,  20  m. 
W.  of  Lexington,  is  the  seat  of  Central  Univ.  and  of  Madisou 
Female  Acad.  Pop.  1870,  1629 ;  1880,  2909. 
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Riclnuoiid,  on  R.  R.  and  Keimebec  River  Sasadahoc 

co..  Me.     Pop.  tp.  1870.  ^44-J  ;  1880,  2658. 

Richmond,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ray  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1870, 
1*218  t  1S80,  14*2-4. 

Richmond,  c-ity,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  cen- 
tre, cap.  of  Ya.  and  Henrico  co.,  is  on  N.  side  of  James 
River,  151  m.  from  its  mouth  and  at  the  head  of  tide  water 
It  has  immense  water-power  and  extensive  manufacture* 
principally  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  iron.  Near  the  city  are  in- 
exhaustible quarries  of  fine  granite. 

Public  Buildings.— The  prin.  are  the  Capitol,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  square  of  12  acres,  the  U.  S.  Custom  House 
P.  O.,  and  the  State  Penitentiary. 


State  Capitol  (Richmond,  Va.). 


Education.—  R.  has  good  public  free  schools,  including  a 
high  school.  It  has  also  Richmond  Coll.,  Richmond  Female 
Inst.,  and  Richmond  Med.  Coll.  For  the  colored  people  there 
are  the  Richmond  Normal  School  and  the  Colver  Theologi- 
cal Inst.  At  Ashland,  17  m.  N.,  is  Randolph-Macon  Coll. 

History.— A  settlement  was  made  here  as  early  as  1609 :  it 
was  known  as  "  Byrd's  Warehouse  "  from  1679  till  1742,  when 
it  was  made  a  town  by  act  of  Assembly  ;  in  1779  it  became 
cap.  of  the  State  ;  in  1781  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the 
traitor  Benedict  Arnold  :  in  June  1861  it  became  cap.  of  the 
Confed.  States,  and  there  the  Confed.  Cong,  met  July  20, 1861. 
During  the  c.  war  of  1861-65  it  was  the  prin.  point  of  Federal 
invasion  and  attack.  It  was  evacuated  by  the  Confed. 
govt.  Apr.  3,  1865.  Pop.  1800,  5737 ;  1880,  63,600  ;  1883,  70,945. 

Richmond  (MARGARET  BEAUFORT),  COUNTESS  OP, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  b.  at 
Bletsoe,  Bedfordshire,  Eng.,  about  1438;  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  in  1455  ;  lost  her  husband  the  fol- 
lowing jr.  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Henry  Tudor 
(Henry  VII.);  married  Sir  Henry  Stafford  1459;  was  again 
left  a  widow  1481 ;  married  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  1482,  and 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  III.  July  1483 ;  was 
known  as  countess  of  Derby  during  the  reign  of  her  son. 
her  husband  having  been  created  earl  of  Derby  as  a  reward 
for  his  defection  from  Richard  III.  on  Bosworth  Field ;  was 
noted  for  charity  and  devotion,  and  also  for  her  patronage 
of  letters  and  her  own  literary  taste.  D.  June  29,  1509. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  began  its  exist- 
ence in  1830  as  a  sem.  organized  by  the  Bap.  gen.  association 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  In  1844 
the  sem.  expanded  into  a  coll.  In  1866  the  coll.  was  reorgan- 
ized on  a  new  basis.  The  uuiv.  system  is  adopted  and  stud- 
ies are  elective.  There  are  7  independent  academic  schools, 
a  school  of  law,  and  a  commercial  dept.  The  faculty  of  in- 
struction and  govt.  consists  of  coequal  profs.,  one  of  whom 
is  annually  chosen  to  be  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Each  prof,  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  his  own  school.  Attendance  on  religious  exercises  is 
voluntary.  A  free  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  Bible  is 
given  every  session. 

Richmond,  Dukes  of  (1675),  dukes  of  Lennox  (Scot. 
1675)  and  of  D'Aubigny  (Fr.  1683),  earls  of  March  and  of  Darn- 
ley  (1675),  barons  of  Settrington  and  of  Methuen  (1675)  a 
family  of  the  Eng.  nobility  descended  from  CHARLES  LEN- 
NOX, natural  son  of  King  Charles  II.  by  a  Fr.  woman,  Louise 
Querouaille,  made  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  b.  May  29,  1672, 
and  d.  at  Goodwood  May  27,  1723.— His  son,  CHARLES  LEN- 
NOX, second  duke,  b.  in  Lond.  May  29, 1701,  became  lieut.- 
gen.,  and  col.  of  the  horse  guards  Feb.  1750.  D.  Aug.  8, 1750. 
—CHARLES  LENNOX,  third  duke,  b.  Feb.  22,  1735,  a  man  of 
talent  and  of  liberal  principles,  entered  the  army  ;  headed 
the  Reform  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  1781,  and  was 
master-gen,  of  the  ordnance  1782-95.  D.  Dec.  29,  1806.— His 
sister,  SARAH  LENNOX,  married  Col.  George  Napier,  and  was 
mother  of  the  Napiers  of  Peninsular  fame.— His  nephew, 
CHARLES  LENNOX,  fourth  duke,  b.  in  1764,  served  in  the 
army ;  was  appointed  gov.-gen.  of  Brit.  N.  Amer.  1819.  D. 
in  Canada  of  hydrophobia,  Aug.  28,  1820.— His  son,  CHARLES 
GORDON  LENNOX,  b.  in  Lond.  in  1791,  became  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  and  of  the  Reform  ministry  of  Earl  Grey 
1831.  D.  Oct.  21.  I860.— His  son,  CHARLES  HENRY  GORDON 
LENNOX,  b.  Feb.  27,  1818,  ed.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  sat  in  Part, 
for  W.  Sussex  1841-60 ;  was  pres.  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
the  Disraeli  cabinet  1867-68  ;  became  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  House  of  Peers  Feb.  26,  1870,  and  lord 


..of  the  council  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  >.  •.  '..nd 
•aeli  ministry  m  Feb.  1874.  The  dukedom  of  Gordon 
.conferred  upon  him  in  1876. 
T  D  *erl rik'ter  (JEAN  PAKL  FKIEDRICH).  generally  called 
•i KAN  1  ATI..  It.  at  \\  unsiedel.  in  Bavaria  Mar  21  1763  went 
f"  T"~'"  )n  1781  to  study,  but  had  to  flee  from  the  city  in 
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were  not  read  ;  their  satire  is  narrow,  their  humor  forced 
their  form  unripe.  But  in  1793  his  romance.  The  Invisible 
Lodge,  turned  the  scales  of  fortune,  and  now  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  and  with  decided  success,  Hesiterus  (1794) 
liiographical  Jtecreation*  under  the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess 
Leben  dts  Quintus  Fixlein  (1T96),  F/on. ,.  /',-,-;/.  and  Thorn 
{^%-£T  *&*£&?  1>*alh^  a>i(i  Wedding  of  Lawytr  Siebtn- 
fcw<1797),  Der  Jubelsenior  (1797),  Has  Kampaner  Thai  (1797) 
These  writings  made  Jean  Paul  the  literary  fashion  of  Ger' 
In  1794  he  began  a  life  of  visits  to  the  different  literary 
centres— Leipsie,  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  In  1801  he 
married  in  Berlin  the  beautiful  and  spirited  Caroline  Mayer 
and  removed  first  to  Meiningen,  then  to  Bayreuth.  The 
king  of  Bavaria  gave  him  an  annual  pension  of  1000  florins 
and  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg  made  him  a  doctor.  In  1803  he 
pub.  his  Titan,  and  in  1804  Mild  Oat*,  which  2  romances,  to- 
gether with  his  first  philosophical  attempt,  Introduction  to 
MtMtkf,  may  be  considered  as  indicating  the  culmination 
of  his  talent.  He  afterward  wrote  many  political  and  satir- 
ical pamphlets,  etc.  D.  Nov.  14,  1825 

Richwood,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

RIck'ets,  a  term  applied  to  a  distortion  of  the  bones, 
especially  those  of  the  extremities,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
diseased  condition  arising  from  malassimilation  of  the  in- 
gredients which  properly  form  the  bone-substance,  and  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  proper  supply  of  earthy 
materials.  It  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  occurring  as  a  rule 
in  infants  from  12  to  18  mouths  of  age.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  the  influence  ofan  impure  or  poisonous  atmos- 
phere, improper  food  and  clothing,  and  poorly  ventilated, 
damp  apartments,  especially  if  they  be  deprived  of  sunlight. 
The  gen.  health  fails  ;  emaciation  takes  place  to  a  marked 
degree,  the  muscles  becoming  soft  and  flabby;  the  teeth 
are  very  late  in  making  their  appearance,  and  decay  rapid- 
ly after  doing  so.  As  the  disease  advances  the  bones  grow 
softer  and  softer,  and  become  distorted  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  and  muscular  contraction.  The  bones  of  the 
extremities  are  bent,  shortened,  and  twisted,  and  the  ends 
enlarged.  The  ribs  become  flattened  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  drawn  inward  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  the  sternum  pushed  for- 
ward in  front,  and  the  deformity  known  as  pigeon  or  chicken 
breast.  The  treatment  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
—fresh  air,  sunlight,  good  food,  bathing,  and  cod-liter  oU. 

Rico,  Col.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ricord'  (PHILIPPE).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  FT. 
parentage,  Dec.  10,  1800 ;  went  to  Paris  1820 ;  received  his 
med.  degree  1826 ;  was  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Hopital  da 
Midi  at  Paris ;  acquired  a  wide  reputation  by  his  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases;  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  emp.  Nap.  III.  Oct.  1869.  Author  of  numerous  works. 

Ridge'Iy  (JAMES  Lor),  b.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  27,  1807,  ed. 
at  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Baltimore,  and  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll., 
Emmittsburg ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1828 ;  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Baltimore  1834-35,  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates 1838,  and  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1849 
and  1864 ;  was  12  yrs.  register  of  wills  for  Baltimore  co.,  and 
several  yrs.  pres.  of  the  board  of  education.  He  was  initi- 
ated into  Odd  Fellowship  in  1829 ;  became  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  the  U.  S.  1831,  was  elected  in  1836 #rand  sire, 
and  from  1842  was  grand  corresponding  and  recording 
sec.;  chief  author  of  the  various  rituals  now  in  use ;  edited 
the  Covenant,  the  official  magazine  of  the  order ;  wrote  Odd 
MBemship—  What  is  it  t  etc.  D.  Nov.  16, 1881. 

Ridge  way  (RoBEBT).    See  APPENDIX. 

Ridg'way,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Elk  co..  Pa.,  Ill 
Erie  and  about  120  m.  from  Williamsport.    Pop.  1880,  1100. 

Rid'ley  (NICHOLAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Unthank,  Northumbei 
land,  Eng.,  about  1500,  ed.  in  the  gram,  school  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne;   grad.   at    Pembroke    Hall,  Cambridge,    1522; 
studied  theol.  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  at  the  t  niv  o 
Lou  vain,  1527-29 ;  became  on  his  return  to  Cambridge  under 
treas  to  the  univ.,  and  soon  afterward  senior  proctor  (1533) 
and  public  orator;  was  appointed  domestic  chaplan 
"bp    Cranmer  1537,  vicar  of  Herne.  Kent.  1538,  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall  and  chaplain  to  the  king  1540;  was  accused 
of  heresy  at  the  instigation  of  Bp.  Gardiner,  but  acquitted 
by  Cranmer  1541 ;  became  prebendary  of  \\  estminster    545, 
bp.  of  Rochester  Aug.  14,  1547:  assisted  Cranmer    n  com- 
puing  the  Liturgy  (1548),  and  framing  the  41     Articles  of 
Religion ;"    was    instrumental   in   founding   Christ  s,    SI 
Thomas's,  and  Bethlehem  hospitals  ;  was  a  member  c 
commission  which  deposed  Bonner,  and  was  hwjucceswr 
as  bp.  o 
of  Lady 
ofNc     ' 


he  court  theologia,ron  the  ReafPres^nce  ;  was  formally 
°"rheresy  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer  by  a  commission 


stinate  "herettc'Oct.  1,  1555,  and  was  burned 

WRie^z?ere  en'ze6dl1coLA),  b.  about  1312  at  Rome ;  put 
"e-nrf?  re/nnarZcehv  which  prevailed  in  Rome  during  the 
ion,  by  assuming  dictatorial  power 
May  20,  1347,  but  was  compelled  to 
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RIFLING  OF  ORDNANCE— RING-MONEY. 


It  i  iliii-  of  Ord'naiice.  Rifling  is  the  device  by  winch 
a  cannon  is  made  to  give  its  projectile  a  movement  of  ro- 
tation about  an  axis  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  gun. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  rotation  that  the  elongated 
projectile  moves  in  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  and 
nen'ce  is  far  less  resisted  by  the  atmosphere  than  a  spher- 
ical shot  of  equal  weight.  The  rifling  is,  in  fact,  making 
the  gun  a  nut  or  female  screw,  while  the  projectile  has  upon 
it.  or  is  made  by  force  of  the  explosion  to  take,  projections 
which  cause  it  to  turn  in  the  gun  according  to  the  pitch  of 
thtyscrew  cut  therein. 

Riga,  ree'gah,  cap.  of  Livonia,  next  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Odessa  the  most  important  port  of  Rus.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Buna,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  where  is  situated  the  fort  of  Dunamunde,  erected  for 
the  protection  of  the  harbor.  Among  the  public  buildings 
the  most  notable  are  St.  Peter's  ch.,  built  in  1406 ;  the  pal- 
ace of  the  gov.-gen.,  built  1494-1515 ;  the  city  hall,  the  new 
exchange,  etc.  The  city  has  a  polytechnic  inst.,  a  school  of 
navigation,  several  other  schools  for  special  purposes,  and 
numerous  charitable  insts.  It  contains  about  100  manu- 
factories of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  iron  goods,  and  its 
ship-building  industry  is  very  flourishing ;  it  owns  over  100 
vessels,  of  which  "4  are  steamers.  But  it  derives  its  great- 
est importance  from  its  commerce.  Pop.  168,844. 

Riga.  Oulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  100  m.  long,  80  m. 
broad,  and  bounded  by  the  Rus.  govts.  of  Courland,  Liyonia, 
and  Esthonia.  It  receives  the  Diina.  Oesel  is  a  large  island 
at  its  entrance. 

Rtg'doii  (SIDNEY),  b.  in  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  19, 1793 ; 
was  working  as  a  printer  at  Pittsburg  when  about  1812  a 
MS.  entitled  The  Manuscript  Found,  or  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
was  offered  for  publication  by  Solomon  Spalding.  R.  made 
a  copy  before  it  was  returned  to  Spalding,  who  d.  soon  after. 
About  1817  R.  became  a  preacher,  and  soon  began  to  propa- 
gate singular  doctrines.  In  1829  he  became  acquainted  with 
Joseph  Smith,  and  with  him  devised  the  publication  of  the 
BookofMornwn  as  the  basis  of  a  new  sect.  He  accompanied 
Smith  to  Kirtland,  O.,  to  Mo.,  and  to  Nauvoq,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  pres.  of  the  Ch. ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
"  new  revelation  "  permitting  polygamy ;  was  twice  tarred 
and  feathered,  several  times  imprisoned,  and  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  succession  to  the  leadership  on  the  death  of 
Smith.  On  the  election  of  Brigham  Young,  R.  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  was  excommunicated.  D. 
July  14,  1876. 

Rlggs  (ELIAS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Providence,  N.  J., 
Nov.  10,  1810 ;  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1829,  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1832,  and  went  immediately  to  his  work  abroad. 
He  was  in  Athens,  Gr.,  1832-34,  in  Argos  1834-38,  in  Smyrna 
1838-53,  and  since  1853  has  been  in  Constantinople,  except 
in  1857-58,  when  he  taught  Heb.  and  the  cognate  langs.  in 
Union  Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  while  he  superintended 
the  electrotyping  of  his  own  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  translated  the  Bible  into  Bulgarian,  and  re- 
vised a  translation  into  Tur.  Most  of  his  work  has  been 
done  in  the  modern  Gr.,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and  Tur. 
langs.,  but  he  is  acquainted  with  upward  of  20  more.  He 
received  the  title  of  D.  I),  from  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1853,  and 
of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1871.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Rlggs  (STEPHEN  R.),  D.  D.,  many  yrs.  a  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  the  Dakota  Indians  ;  author  of  several 
books  for  his  Indian  pupils,  and  of  a  Gram,  and  Diet,  of  the 
Dakota  Lang.,  pub.  by  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  one  or  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  Amer.  philology.  Aided  by 
Dr.  Williamson,  he  has  given  the  Dakotas  a  translation  of 
almost  tne  entire  Bible. 

Rights  I  A. -8.  riht],  in  law  and  political  science,  denote 
powers  of  free  action,  or  exemption  from  disturbance  of 
free  action,  with  which  others  are  bound  not  to  interfere. 
R.  are  such  subjectively  when  an  individual  is  the  subject  of 
R.,  or  one  to  whom  these  powers  of  free  action  belong. 
They  belong  to  him  as  being  necessary  for  fulfilling  the  end 
pointed  at  by  his  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  powers,  and  by 
his  positions,  needs,  and  relations  in  a  society  of  similar 
beings.  Thus  the  general  nature  and  destination  of  man  in 
the  world  is  the  foundation  of  R.  Undeveloped  human 
beings  have  not  the  full  exercise  of  their  R.  because  they 
have  not  yet  the  nature  of  man  fully  expanded,  but  they 
have  R.  which  must  in  some  way  be  secured.  Law,  again, 
for  the  protection  of  society,  strips  criminals  of  R.  for  a  time 
or  forever,  that  the  R.  of  others  may  be  preserved. 

If  man's  nature  altered,  his  R.  would  cease  or  alter.  If 
men  grew  out  of  the  ground,  there  would  be  no  family  R. ; 
if  they  drew  food  and  shelter  directly  from  nature,  R.  of 
labor,  property,  and  association  would  disappear.  II  point 
to  society  ;  they  are  conceptions  of  right  by  means  of  which 
men  can  live  together  in  peace  and  without  violence,  either 
from  inward  sense  of  right  or  the  aid  of  society  repelling 
wrong,  (l)  They  may  be  divided  into  the  moral  and  thi 
jurat,  of  which  the  former  comprehend  the  other.  If  I  have 
R.,  it  does  not  follow  that  my  freedom  to  act  in  one  way  re- 
leases me  from  the  duty  of  acting  in  another.  Duty  is  uni- 
versal, absolute,  personal.  I  have  a  right  to  property,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  ought  not  to  give  it  away.  I  must 
decide  what  I  ought  to  do  with  it,  but  may  decide  wrong 
I  wrong  another  by  using  it  wrongfully,  others  have  no 
right  to  keep  me  by  force  from  sin ;  but  I  may  be  kept  from 
wronging  others  by  it.  (2)  R.  and  (civil)  obligations  pertain 
only  to  the  act ;  morals  have  to  do  as  much  with  disposi- 
tions and  state  of  will  as  with  the  act.  Yet  even  unintended 
wrong  caused  by  culpa  levis  may  need  reparation.  (3)  R 
may  be  waived.  I  may  forgive  a  violation  of  right,  remit  a 
debt,  forbear  to  prosecute  an  injury.  But  this  seems  to  ex- 
tend to  particular  ca»es  only,  not  to  all  possible  cases.  A  man 
has  no  right  to  surrender  his  right  of  free  action  in  society 
or  surrender  all  his  R.,  for  his  free  action  is  necessary  for 
even  his  virtuous  action.  A  nation  can  only  accept  the  in- 
evitable when  it  is  enslaved.  (4)  The  negative  side  in  the 
sphere  of  R.  is  the  most  important,  but  not  necessarily  so  in 


the  moral  sphere.  Most  laws,  as  the  decalogue,  say  thou 
shall  not  (kill,  steal,  commit  adultery),  but  morals  say  also 
thou  shalt  love,  etc.  (5)  R.  and  morals,  as  a  class,  can  be 
sharply  defined  ;  moral  claims  and  duties  may  be  uncertain 
and  questionable.  How  much  I  ought  to  spend,  just  how  in 
all  respects  I  ought  to  treat  my  neighbor,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
cide. And  thus  virtue  consists  chiefly  in  those  very  actions 
which  only  good  purposes  and  an  unbiassed  mind  can  make 
clear.  (6)  R.  and  obligations  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
private  law.  Immoral  acts  are  injuries  especially  to  the 
state,  but  may  be  injuries  to  persons  also.  (7)  Natural  R. 
are  deducible  from  our  nature,  not  from  an  imagined  condi- 
tion or  a  compact.  They  are  called  also  original  It.  Acquired 
R.  are  gifts  or  political  privileges.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Rl'ley  (CHARLES  VALENTINE),  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  b.  in  Lond. 
Sept.  18,  1843,  came  to  the  U.  S.  1860 ;  became  ed.  of  the 
entomological  dept.  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  at  Chicago  1863- 
68 ;  State  entomologist  of  Mo.  1868,  in  which  yr.  he  began, 
with  Benjamin  D.  Walsh,  State  entomologist  of  111.,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  magazine,  The  American  Entomologist. 
He  has  made  annual  reports  on  the  entomology  of  Mo.,  and 
has  rendered  valuable  services  to  science  and  to  agriculture 
by  tracing  the  hist,  of  the  Col.  potato-beetle,  the  discovery 
of  a  13-yr.  brood  of  the  "  17-yr.  locust "  or  periodical  cicada, 
of  the  phylloxera  insects  on  Amer.  grape-vines,  and  estab- 
lishing their  identity  with  the  Fr.  species ;  by  his  recom- 
mendation to  use  diluted  Paris  green  against  the  Col.  potato- 
beetle  and  the  cotton-worm,  and  the  discovery  of  the  yucca- 
moth  (Pronuba  yuccasella)  by  which  the  yuccas  are  fertilized. 
The  Fr.  govt.  awarded  him  in  1873  a  gold  medal  "  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  Fr.  grape-culture."  Received  gold  medal 
at  International  Forestry  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  1884. 

Ki'mlitt  [anc.  Arimimtm],  town  of  It.,  prov.  of  Forli, 
lying  near  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  42°  4'  N.,  12°  34'  E.  It  is  a 
walled  and  well-built  town,  but  there  is  everywhere  an  air 
of  decay.  The  structures  of  interest  still  remaining  from 
the  Rom.  period  are  the  bridge  of  Augustus  over  the  Ma- 
recchia,  the  arch  of  Augustus,  the  Font-ana  Publica.  The 
great  mediaeval  attraction  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
14th  century.  Several  other  chs.  and  the  Palazzo  Commu- 
nale  contain  admirable  pictures.  The  Gambalunga  Library 
(17th  century)  consists  of  about  25,000  vols.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  R.  is  connected  with  the  fisheries,  which  are 
abundant,  and  the  old  harbor  serves  for  little  else  than  a 
shelter  for  fishing-smacks.  The  Porto  Canale  receives  ves- 
sels of  120  tons.  R.  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pop. 
37,078. 

Rln'derpest  [Ger.] ,  or  Steppe  Murrain,  a  contagious 
eruptive  fever  among  cattle,  endemic  or  nearly  so  in  Rus., 
and  occasionally  sweeping  a_s  a  most  destructive  epizootic 
throughout  Europe.  It  considerably  resembles  smallpox  in 
its  symptoms  and  progress.  The  best  treatment  is  the 
prompt  destruction  of  all  diseased  animals. 

Rlne'hart  (WILLIAM  H.),  p.  Sept.  25,  1825,  in  Frederick 
co.,  Md.,  where  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  labor  on 
his  father's  farm.  A  quarry  opened  here  led  to  a  shop  for 
rustic  gravestones.  Shortly  afterward,  R.,  21  yrs.  old,  came 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  marble- 
worker,  and  within  2  yrs.  was  made  chief  of  the  ornamental 
work.  In  1850  he  began  modelling  in  clay  the  human  figure, 
or  parts  of  it.  In  1855  he  sailed  for  >It.,  determined  to  be 
an  artist.  He  remained  in  Florence  2  yrs.,  with  means  so 
narrow  as  to  verge  on  absolute  privation,  but  brought  back 
to  Baltimore  in  1857  two  bas-reliefs  (Night  and  Morning), 
which  won  attention.  For  a  year  he  occupied  a  studio  in 
Baltimore,  modelled  several  busts,  a  fountain  figure  for  the 
U.  S.  gen.  P.  O.,  and  2  supporting  figures  (Indian  and  Back- 
woodsman) for  the  clock  in  the  new  House  of  Reps.,  Wrash. 
In  1858  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  success  was  immediate. 
At  the  instance  of  Crawford's  widow  he  completed  the 
modelling  of  the  bronze  doors  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  which 
Crawford  had  left  unfinished  at  his  death  ;  produced  his 
life-size  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  and  Jesus,  also  his  Woman 
of  Samaria  listening  to  Jesus,  and  a  lovely  group  of  2 
Sleeping  Children.  One  of  his  highest  works  was  of  this 
period— Love  Reconciled  ivith  Death — bronze,  life-size,  for  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Walters.  His  portrait-busts  became  so  widely 
recognized  that  he  had  usually  2  or  3  yrs.  of  such  work 
ahead.  He  made  upward  of  100  of  them.  The  State  of  Md. 
having  commissioned  him  to  make  an  heroic  statue  in 
bronze  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  R.  unveiled  this  work  in  the 
State-house  grounds,  Annapolis,  Dec.  10, 1872.  On  this  visit 
to  Amer.  he  brought  his  statue  of  Clyde  when  just  forsaken 
by  Apollo.  This  was  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore, 
who  gave  it  to  the  Peabody  Inst.  of  that  city  in  perpetual 
trust  as  a  free  exhibition.  Beside  the  works  already  named, 
R.'s  early  yrs.  in  Rome  produced  Leander,  Hero,  Indian  Girl, 
and  St.  Cecilia ;  his  later  yrs.,  the  group  of  Latona  and  her 
Children,  Antigone,  Alalanta,  and  Endymion.  D.  Oct.  28, 1874. 

Ring  [A.-S.  hring},  an  ornament  worn  on  the  finger, 
frequently  invested  with  symbolical  meaning.  From  the 
remotest  antiquity  the  finger-ring  was  an  emblem  of  an 
authority  which  could  be  delegated  by  the  simple  process 
of  delivering  it  to  an  agent.  They  have  long  been  in  almost 
universal  use  in  Christendom  as  tokens  of  marriage  or  be- 
trothal, and  are  often  engraved  with  mottoes.  The  "  fisher- 
man's ring"  is  an  indispensable  article  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery. Magical  virtues  have  often  been  ascribed  to  rings 
both  by  pagan  and  Chr.  nations,  and  traditions  of  poison 
concealed  in  rings  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  criminal 
annals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Rlng'bone,  an  exostosis  or  bony  tumor  on  the  coronet 
of  the  horse,  most  common  on  overworked  horses,  but 
sometimes  seen  on  colts,  or  even  newly  dropped  foals.  R. 
may  stiffen  and  spoil  a  horse  for  the  road,  although  not 
unf  requently  there  is  no  practical  trouble  from  it ;  but  it 
injures  a  horse's  value,  and  is  practically  incurable. 

Rlng'-Money.  In  rude  and  low  stages  of  civilization 
the  use  of  rings  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  for  per- 
sonal adornment  is  very  much  more  prevalent  than  in  en- 
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lightened  society.  The  great  value  attached  to  such  rings 
gave  them  an  early  value  for  purposes  of  exchange.  This 
use  of  rings,  even  of  iron  and  copper,  is  prevalent  in  Afr. 

Ringworm.     See  HERPES. 

Rlii'inaim's    Green,    Cobalt    Green,   or    Zinc 
Greeu,  a  beautiful  green  pigment,  consisting  of  the  ox-  | 
ides  of  cobalt  and  zinc,  prepared  by  (1)  precipitating  a  mixt-  \ 
ure  of  the  sulphates  of  cobalt  and  zinc  with  carbonate  of  ! 
soda,  washing,  and  igniting  ;  (2)  evaporating  and  igniting 
a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  the  2  metals ;  (3)  mixing  moist 
carbonate  of  cobalt  with  oxide  of  zinc,  drying,  and  ignit- 
ing ;  (4)  the  finest  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  moist  phos- 
phate, arsenite.  o_r  arseniate  of  cobalt  with  oxide  of  zinc, 
drying,  and  igniting.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Kiobam'ba,  town  of  Ecuador,  S.  Amer.,  on  the  E.  slope 
of  Chimborazo,  at  an  elevation  of  8616  ft.  above  the  sea,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797,  which  killed 
30.0iX>  people  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  new  town  is  rather 
indifferently  built.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  rt'o  de  ja-nee'ro :    Port,  ree'o  da 
zhah-na'e-ro  ("  river  of  January "),  the  largest  city  of  S. 
Amer.,  the  cap.  of  Brazil,  in  lat,  22°  54'  S.,  Ion.  43°  W  \V.,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  bay  forms 
one  of  the  safest,  most  spacious,  and  most  beautiful  harbors 
in  the  world.    The  older  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow, 
ill-arranged  streets  lined  with  insignificant  houses  ;  in  the 
newer  parts  the  streets  are  broader  and  the  houses  larger 
and  more  elegant.    The  only  architectural  monument  of  any 
interest  is  the  aqueduct,  12  m.  long,  commenced  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  and  finished  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen-  j 
tury,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  conducting  the 
water  from  Mt.  Corcovado,  across  a  valley  740  ft.  wide  and  ; 
90  ft.  deep,  on  2  tiers  of  arches  into  the  numerous  fountains  • 
of  the  city.    As  the  residence  of  the  emp.,  the  seat  of  the 
govt.,  and  a  commercial  emporium  of  first  rank,  the  city  j 
develops  a  vigorous  life  in  many  directions.      Its  educa-  j 
tional  insts.  are  numerous  and  good,  especially  the  med.  i 
school  and  the  polytechnic  inst.    Its  hospitals  and  other  ; 
charitable  insts.  are  well  arranged  and  effective.    It  has 
ship-building  and  manufactures  of  soap,  cotton  goods,  ma- 
chinery, cigars,  etc.    But  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  com-  , 
merce  ;  the  custom-house  is  its  largest  building.    The  Bay  i 
of  R.  de  J.  received  its  name  from  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  ! 
entered  it  Jan.  1.  1515.     Pop.  228.743. 

Rio  de  la  Plata.    See  PLATA,  Rio  DE  LA. 

Rio  Grande  College,  situated  at  Rio  Grande,  Gallia 
co.,  O.,  was  founded  by  the  bequests  of  ground  and  funds 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood,  and 
comprises  a  classical  course  of  4  yrs.  and  a  scientific  course 
of  4  yrs.,  conferring  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  Accord- 
ing to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  %  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees shall  be  members  of  the  Free-will  Bap.  denomination. 

Rio  Gran'de  del  IVor'te,  or  Rio  Bra'vo,  rises  in 
S.  W.  Col.,  flows  first  E.  and  then  S.  through  N.  M. ;  thence 
S  E.,  forming  for  several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  Mex.,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
after  a  course  of  more  than  1500  m.  It  is  navigable  for  but 
a  small  portion  of  its  lower  course.  Its  prin.  tributary  is 
the  Rio  Pecos,  700  m.  long. 

Rl'o  Ne'gro,  a  river  of  S.  Amer.  and  the  pnn.  affluent 
of  the  Amazon  on  its  X.  side,  rises  in  an  unexplored  region 
of  Colombia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Rio  Guainia,  flows  m 
a  S.  E.  direction,  and  joins  the  Amazon,  after  a  course  of 
about  1000  m.,  at  Manaos,  in  Brazil. 

Rio  Negro,  a  river  of  S.  Amer.,  rises  in  the  Andes  i 
Chili,  flows  eastward,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia,  and  falls  into  the  Atlan- 
tic in  lat.  41°  3'  S.,  after  a  course  of  about  700  m. 
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(with  Charles  A.- Dana)  Appletons'  \t>r  . I /;.•/•.  fyc.  (1858-63t, 
which  was  revised  "in  the  interest  of  the  R.  rath.  Ch. 
against  the  truth  of  history"  (It.  ed.-in-chiefi  187376.  D. 
July  4.  1880. 

Rlpley  IHENKY  JONES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston  June  28, 1798, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1816,  at  Andover  1819;  for  several  yr- 
pastor  of  a  Bap.  ch.  in  Ga. ;  from  1826  to  1860  prof,  at  the 
Bap.  Theological  Inst.  at  Newton.  Mass.,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous works  upon  biblical  interpretation  and  theol.  I> 
May  21.  1875. 

Rlpley  (JAMES  W.»,  b.  in  Conn,  in  1794,  grad.  at  \V.  Pt. 
1814  :  upon  its  formation  in  1832,  was  transferred  to  the  ord- 
nance dept.,  and  therein  promoted  as  major  and  lieut.-col. ; 
chief  of  ordnance  of  the  dept.  of  the  Pacific  1855-57,  and 
brig.-gen.  and  chief  of  ordnance  V.  S.  A.  Aug.  3,  1861,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  until  Sept.  1863,  when  he  was 
honorably  retired  from  active  service.  He  served  in  t tit- 
war  with  G.  Brit.  1814-15,  against  the  Seminole  Indians  1817- 
18.  In  1860-61  he  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  Japan.  Brevet 
maj.-gen.  Mar.  13,  1865.  D.  Mar.  15,  1870. 

Rlp'oii,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.,  84 
m.  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  the  site  of  Ripou  Coll.  Pop.  1870, 
2976 :  1880,  3117. 

Rlpon  (GEORGE  FREDERICK  SAMUEL  Roblnftom. 
D.  C.  L.,  MARQUIS  or,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  24,  1827,  only 
son  of  Frederick  John  Robinson,  first  earl  of  Ripon,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jan.  28, 
1859 ;  inherited  the  earldom  of  De  Grey  on  the  death  of  an 
uncle  Nov.  14.  1859  ;  became  in  the  same  yr.  under-sec,  for 
war,  and  in  Feb.  1861  under-sec,  for  India  ;  became  sec.  for 
war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  Apr.  1863 :  was  made  sec.  of 
state  for  India  Feb.  1866,  and  lord  pres.  of  the  council  Dec. 
1868 ;  was  chairman  of  the  high  joint  commission  which 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Wash.  1871 :  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  marquis  on  his  return,  June  23 ;  was  installed  grand 
master  of  the  Freemasons  of  Eng.  Apr.  23, 1870,  but  resigned 
that  position  Aug.  1874,  and  was  received  into  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  at  Brompton  Sept.  4,  1874. 

Rlp'ple-JIarks,  so  called,  in  geological  strata,  appear 
in  some  instances  to  have  been  indeed  formed  on  sea- 
beaches  or  river-banks,  though  not  always  on  the  surface. 
Other  so  called  R.-M.  are  unquestionably  wind-marks  made 
in  drifting  sand.  Many  deep  wave-marks  were  undoubted- 
ly made  by  the  vibration  of  sands  beaten  by  waves,  and  i 
is  believed  that  such  marks  may  be  formed  at  the  depth  of 
even  500  ft. 

Klslng  Sun,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ristorl,  res-to're  (ADELAIDE),  b.  in  1821  at  Cividale,  in 
Friuli,  It.,  the  daughter  of  humble  comedians,  who  intro- 
duced her  even  in  infancy  upon  the  stage.  When  but  4  yrs. 
old  she  played  childish  parts  ;  at  12,  those  of  soubrette ;  at 
15  she  was  connected  with  a  fixed  troupe  ;  at  20  she  had 
attained  distinction  at  Parma,  and  later  at  Leghorn.  At 
this  period  her  talent  was  in  comedy.  From  comedy  she 
passed,  through  drama,  to  tragedy.  In  1847  her  marriage 
with  the  young  marquis  Capranica  del  Gnllo  withdrew  her 
from  the  profession  for  about  2  yrs.  In  1866  visited  the  I  >. . 
S.  Amer.,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Havana ;  in 
1874  and  1884  was  again  in  Amer. 

Rltcli'le  (ANNA  CORA  OTowatt),  b.  in  Bordeaux,  Fr., 
about  1818,  being  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  merchant, 
Samuel  G.  Ogden  ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  when  6  yrs.  old  ; 
exhibited  in  childhood  great  proficiency  in  private  dramatic 
representations ;  married  at  16  Mr.  James  Mowatt,  a  lawyer 
of  New  York  ;  pub.  an  epic  poem,  Pelayo,  and  a  play,  Gul- 
zara  ;  subsequently  wrote  several  novels  and  dramas;  made 
a  successful  debut  as  an  actress  to  New  To*  June  13  1845 


to  the  W.  and  Borneo  to  the  E.  The  entire  area  of  these 
island  groups  is  17,325  sq.  m.  ;  their  pop.  100.957.  They  are 
high  ;  dense  forests  yield  many  varieties  of  excellent  tim- 
ber; rice,  sago,  pepper,  gambier,  gutta-percha,  cotton,  an 
fruits  are  produced\  Edible  birds'-nests  abound.  Distilling 
of  arrack,  weaving  of  silk,  brickmaking,  and  fishing  are  car- 
ried on,  beside  agriculture  and  ship-building. 

Rlp'ley,  Brown  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  Ohio  River.    Pop. 
1870.  232:}  :  1880,  2546.    . 

Rlpley  (ELEAZER  WHEELOCK),  b.  at  Hanover,  >.  H.,  Apr. 
15.  1782,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  1800  ;  practised  law  some  yrs.  in 
Me.,  residing  chiefly  at  Portland  ;  wasa  member  of  the  Mass. 
legislature  1810-11  ;  speaker  and  elected  State  senator  181^  ; 
col.  of  the  21st  Inf.  1813  ;  was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon 
York  (now  Toronto),  Canada,  Apr.  24,  1813;  became  bng.- 
gen.  Apr.  14,  1814;  commanded  the  2d  brigade  under  Gen. 
Brown  on  the  Niagara  frontier  ;  took  part  in  the  battles  ot 
Chippewa  and   Niagara,  being  severely  wounded  in  ti 
latter,  in  which  he  won  the  brevet  rank  of  maj.-gen.  ;  was 
conspicuous  in  the  defence  of  Ft,  Erie,  Aug.  15  and  in  tli 
sortie  of  Sept.  17,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  neck  ;  i 
ceived  a  gold  medal  from  Cong.  ;  resigned  from  the  arm; 
1820  ;  settled  in  La.,  where  he  practised  law  ;  served  m  tn 
State  senate,  and  was  M.  C.  1835-39.    D.  Mar  2  1839. 

Rlpley  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,b.  at 


,       ...  , 

1802,  grad.  at  Harvard  1823,  and  at  Cambridge  Dmnit> 
School  1826  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Unit.  ch.  in  Boston  It  HHn  , 
resided  several  yrs.  in  Europe,  where  he  made  a  caretui 
study  of  Fr.  and  Ger.  lit.  ;  wrote  Discourses  on  the  PWX-V 
Religion,  Letter*  to  Andrews  Norton  on  the  Latest  Forinoj  inji 
aelity,  and  edited  Si>ecimens  of  Foreign  Standard  *•«•»,«» 
associated  with  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  in  conduct- 
ing the  Dial  1840-41  ;  contributed  to  the  Chr  Emimne    &nA 
other  magazines  ;  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  socialist 
experiment  at  Brook  Farm,  Roxbury,  Mass.     8*» 


, 

one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Harbinger,  a  Fouriente  organ,  18J4-4S, 
removed  to  New  York  1847  ;  became  literary«cl.  o  i  the  >e\v 
York  Tribune  1849,  literary  adviser  of  Harper  &  U 
and  reviewer  for  Harper's  Magazine  ;  prepared  (witn  nay- 


ues?  of  Pres.  Polk  founded  and  edited  the  Wash 
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HITTER— RIVERS. 


Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  and  became 
pres.  on  the  death  of  Franklin  1791 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  State  const,  of  Pa.  ;  State 
treas  1777-89,  director  of  the  IT.  S.  mint  1792-95,  and  was 
chosen  P.  R.  S.  1795.  His  papers  on  astronomical,  pnys.,  ana 
mathematical  subjects  are  found  in  the  first  4  vols.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  I).  June  26,  1796. 

BIt'ter  (FREDERIC  Louis).    See  APPENDIX. 

Rltter  (KARL),  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Prus.  prov.  of  Sax., 
Aug.  7,  1779 ;  studied  at  Halle  ;  travelled  much,  and  was  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  geog.  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  in  1820.  He 
had  great  influence  on  the  study  of  geog.,  remodelling  the 
whole  science.  Wrote  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltnisse  zur 
Natur  und  Geschichte  des  Menschen,  Geschichte  der  Erdkunde, 
Allqemeine  Erdkunde,  and  Evropa.  D.  Sept.  28,  1859. 

Hlv'er  Falls,  on  R.  R.,  Pierce  co.,  Wis.,  12  m.  N.  E.  of 
Prescott  and  12  m.  S.  E.  of  Hudson,  contains  a  State  normal 
school  and  the  River  Falls  Inst. ;  has  good  water-power. 
Pop.  1870,  741 ;  1880,  1499. 

Hlv'er  Head,  cap.  of  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R., 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  has  direct  water-communication 
with  New  York.  Pop.  1870,  1296 ;  1880,  1757. 

Rivers.  The  first  source  of  all  the  streams  which  flow  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  ocean.  The  water  of  the  sea, 
transformed  into  vapor,  journeys  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  falls  again  in  the  form  of  snow  and  rain.  However  trifling 
these  precipitations  of  moisture  may  seem,  when  compared 
with  the  "  moving  seas  "  of  the  Miss,  and  the  Amazon,  they 
suffice  to  account  for  the  formation  of  all  the  R.  But  not 
all  the  water  which  is  precipitated  finds  its  way  to  the  beds 
of  the  R.  A  considerable  part  returns  to  the  air,  while  an- 
other enters  into  the  circulatory  current  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  In  all  seasons,  but  especially  in  spring,  when 
the  foliage  is  formed,  the  plants  absorb  a  great  quantity^  of 
the  water  poured  down  by  the  sky.  In  the  summer,  during 
the  great  heats,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  the_  whole 
superficial  layer  of  lakes  and  R.  escapes  into  the  air.  No 
less  active  than  the  sun  are  the  great  winds  in  reducing  the 
rains  to  the  form  of  vapors.  In  the  eyes  of  a  physicist  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  a  pool  and  a  brook,  a  lake 
and  a  river.  The  pool  without  efflux  is  formed,  like  the 
brook,  by  rains  which  do  not  escape  immediately  after  their 
fall,  but  gather  together  in  a  common  cavity.  But  when 
the  waters  of  the  rain  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  the 
geological  strata  easy  to  break  through,  and  when  the  gen. 
slope  of  the  ground  aids  the  work  of  erosion,  the  lake  bursts 
open  at  some  weak  point  the  reservoir  which  incloses  it, 
and  changes  into  a  stream. 

In  moist  regions  and  on  surfaces  of  marked  inclination, 
where  one  stream  can  join  another,  the  river  always  ter- 
minates by  reaching  the  sea.  But  there  are  other  countries 
where  the  streams  evaporate  during  their  course,  until  at 
last  the  small  balance  of  water  which  remains  is  sucked  in 
by  the  sands,  and  the  river  ends  in  a  marsh.  The  length  of 
a  river  increases  and  decreases  by  the  abundance  of  rain 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  a  stream  reaches  the  main 
river  or  the  sea  only  during  a  few  days  or  weeks  or  months ; 
then  it  ceases  to  flow,  partly  or  perhaps  completely :  it  is  a 
temporary  apparition  only,  changing  its  appearances  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  seasons.  But  such  locked 
basins  are  exceptional ;  the  open  basins  whence  streams 
descend  with  a  continuous  flow  to  the  R.  are  the  rule. 

What  is,  in  each  river-basin,  the  proportion  between  the 
water  drained  off  and  the  water  precipitated  ?  The  valua- 
tion which  seems  most  plausible  is  that  according  to  which 
the  average  rainfall  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  continents 
amounts  to  about  half  a  metre,  and  the  average  drainage 
to  about  J^  of  the  rain  received  ;  in  this  case  the  sea  would 
receive  1,000,000  cubic  metres  a  second.  By  adding  together 
the  masses  of  water  poured  into  the  ocean  by  R.  which 
have  already  been  gauged  by  engineers  and  geographers  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  total  average  drainage 
of  the  whole  of  these  river-basins,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  29,000,000  quadrate  kilometres,  is  found  to  be  approx- 
imately 265,000  cubic  metres  a  second ;  which  is  very  near 
the  proportion  presumed  with  respect  to  the  whole  earth. 
Considering  what  good  or  evil  man  may  expect  from  the 
running  waters,  the  action  of  the  R.  on  their  shores  inter- 
ests us  more  than  the  amount  of  water  which  they  pour 
into  the  immense  abyss  of  the  ocean.  Continual  changes 
take  place  in  the  river-basins  in  accordance  with  the  ever- 
varying  phenomena  of  climate  and  soil.  Everywhere  the 
geological  strata  bear  traces  of  R.  which  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent course  from  that  of  those  which  now  traverse  the 
country,  or  which  have  carried  a  different  amount  of  water 
either  greater  or  less.  Thus,  in  the  Sahara,  in  Toorkistan 
large  nver-beds  are  seen,  with  their  shoals,  meanderings, 
accores  oaltures,  banks,  and  islands  ;  only  the  running  water 
is  wanting.  In  Westphalia  traces  are  seen  of  an  anc.  delta 
formed  by  a  powerful  river  whose  basin  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  present  Ger.  Ocean,  and  whose 
sources  were  situated  in  the  present  G  Brit 

The  great  hydrological  changes  are  the  work  of  centuries 
In  our  short  lives,  however,  mere  moments  though  they  are 
in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  globe,  we  see  very  con- 
siderable modifications  taking  place.  Thus,  the  R.  of  Ger 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  have  all  decreased  regularly 
.  since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  In  It.  all  the 
streams  which  enter  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
change  their  outlet  with  every  new  flood.  And  who  has 
forgotten  the  wonderful  changes  which  the  Yellow  River 
or  Hoang-Ho  in  Chi.  has  undergone  ?  This  stream  has  con- 
tinued for  at  least  2500  yrs.  to  change  its  outlet  in  the  sea 
from  the  right  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Shantoong  to  the 
££\  a,  back  again  from  the  left  to  the  ri?ht,  a  distance  of 
550  kilometres.  It  is  sufficient  simply  to  look  at  any  great 
river  with  a  rapid  current  and  earthy  banks  in  order  to 
notice  the  incessant  mobility  of  the  bed  under  the  action  of 
the  running  water.  Along  the  hollow  of  the  creeks  where 
the  current  sets  with  force,  the  sandy  molecules  become 


loose,  detach  themselves,  sometimes  in  large  masses,  and 
spreading  in  the  muddy  water,  pass  on  to  deposit  them- 
selves down-stream,  especially  at  the  mouth,  where  the  cur- 
rent, retarded  at  the  bottom,  has  not  sufficient  rapidity 
to  hold  the  sand  or  clay  suspended.  Islands,  pitched  at 
their  front  point  and  elongated  at  their  base-line,  are 
formed,  and  then  carried  away  to  be  formed  again  further 
down :  they  are  incessantly  displaced,  changing  form  and 
aspect  according  to  the  size  of  the  river  and  the  power  of 
the  current. 

Beside  the  continual  displacements  of  the  bed  caused  by 
the  sinuosities  of  the  current,  which  undermines  on  the  one 
side,  sanding  up  on  the  other,  there  is  the  normal  displace- 
ment caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  W.  to  E.  In 
the  plains  of  Rus.  and  Siberia,  where  the  uniformity  of  the 
ground  both  in  topographical  and  geological  respects  allows 
the  running  water  full  liberty  in  choosing  its  course,  there 
is  not  one  river  which  does  not,  from  yr.  to  yr.,  encroach 
on  its  right  bank,  generally  known  as  the  "  high  bank,"  be- 
cause the  current  incessantly  saps  the  cliffs  ;  and  there  is 
not  one  river  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  retreat  from 
its  left  bank,  its  "basis,"  which  has  been  levelled  by  the 
waters  and  made  straight  by  the  regular  deposition  of  allu- 
vions. Even  when  traversing  regions  which  he  has  never 
seen  before,  the  Siberian  knows  what  aspect  the  R.  which 
he  is  to  cross  must  have.  Nevertheless,  several  R.  present 
a  striking  exception  to  this  law,  and  the  N.  Amers.  may 
quote  as  an  instance  the  Miss.  This  stream  should,  accord- 
ing to  theory,  gradually  deviate  in  a  W.  direction— that  is, 
retreat  incessantly  to  the  W.— on  account  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth.  But  it  does  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  abandons 
its  old  beds  in  the  W.  plains,  which  are  transformed  into 
annual  lakes,  and  throws  itself  to  the  E.  against  the  cliffs 
on  which  stand  the  cities  of  Memphis,  Natchez,  and  Pt. 
Hudson.  Farther  on,  when  issuing  from  its  middle  course 
into  a  region  where  it  is  not  restrained  by  the  rising  E. 
ground,  but  can  choose  what  direction  it  likes  toward  the 
.sea,  it  flows  to  the  S.  E.,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  way 
directly  S.  or  deviating  to  the  W.  But  all  natural  phenom- 
ena are  complex,  and  controlled  at  the  same  moment  by 
several  laws.  While  the  Miss,  is  pressed  to  the  W.  by  the 
movement  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  thrown 
back  to  the  E.  by  another  power ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  whole  N.  Amer.  continent  slopes  from  W.  toE., 
toward  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  geographers  who  quote  the 
Miss,  as  an  exception  to  the  law  of  normal  deviation  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  characterize  it  as  the  greatest  artisa'n 
among  the  R.  In  the  present  geological  period  no  stream 
has  thrown  out  into  the  sea  a  peninsula  of  a  more  extraor- 
dinary form.  The  long  channel  inclosed  by  narrow  banks, 
which  are  bathed  on  the  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  beaten  on  the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  resembles 
an  arm  thrust  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  beds  of  the  va- 
rious passages  spread  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 

This  cross-action  of  laws  manifests  itself  in  the  most 
curious  manner  in  the  annual  history  of  the  R.— that  is,  in 
the  changes  of  their  level  and  discharge  according  to  the 
seasons.  The  R.  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  descend  from 
high  mts.,  offer  a  striking  instance.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
autumn  rains  which  fall  in  the  river-basins  of  W.  Europe, 
only  one  part  of  the  moisture  swells  the  current  and  finds 
its  way  to  the  sea  ;  another  is  carried  away  by  the  winds 
to  the  slopes  of  the  mts.,  and  remains  there  bound  up  under 
the  form  of  snow  and  ice.  A  similar  contrast  between  the 
different  affluents  of  the  same  river  is  produced  in  other 
basins  by  the  alternation  of  the  rains  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  surface  drained.  The  Amazon  is  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  this  hydrological  phenomenon.  When  the 
sun,  on  its  annual  round,  is  N.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  a 
belt  of  rain-clouds  cover  the  lands  below  with  their  shade 
and  inundate  them  daily  by  their  showers.  The  R.  which 
receive  the  surplus  of  these  rains,  the  Pastaza,  Tapura,  Rio 
Negro,  etc.,  become  filled  to  the  very  brim,  and  soon  after 
flood  the  adjacent  fields.  The  Amazon  is  thus  sustained  in 
its  course  by  its  great  N.  affluents.  But  when  the  sun  again 
crosses  the  equator,  and  journeys  toward  the  boundary  of 
the  S.  tropical  zone,  the  rains  fall  in  the  other  part  of  the 
basin,  and  it  is  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Purus,  Madura, 
Tapajoz,  and  all  the  other  great  S.  tributaries  which  flow 
with  full  current  and  bring  to  the  Amazon  that  liquid  mass 
which  the  N.  affluents  have  ceased  to  offer. 

The  geological  difference  of  the  regions  produces  also  a 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  water-courses  which 
traverse  them.  The  impermeable  strata,  solid  rocks,  stiff 
clays,  etc.  do  not  allow  the  rain-water  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  soil ;  it  hurries  immediately  to  the  beds  of  the 
rivulets,  and  thence  to  the  common  river.  The  permeable 
strata,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  cracked  layers  of  lime- 
stone, permit  the  water  to  penetrate  into  hidden  grottoes : 
its  course  is  retarded  by  a  thousand  obstacles ;  it  wanders 
through  long  subterraneous  galleries ;  and  when  at  last  it 
reappears  in  abundant  springs,  the  superficial  waters  have 
been  drained  off  days  and  weeks  before.  The  overflowing 
river  tends  itself  to  regulate  and  moderate  its  course.  While 
the  exceeding  rapidity  of  the  current  hurries  the  billows  of 
the  flood  down-stream,  the  waters  which  expand  laterally 
over  the  regions  inundated  slacken  little  by  little  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  they  meet.  In 
regions  not  yet  under  cultivation  or  defended  by  levees  the 
river  generally  finds  natural  reservoirs— lakes,  swamps,  etc. 
—in  which  it  can  store  up  a  large  part  of  the  surplus  of  the 
flood,  which  then  afterward  flows  back  to  the  prin.  river 
when  this  has  lowered  its  level.  Any  great  river  presents 
instances  of  such  reservoirs,  in  which  the  surplus  of  the  in- 
undated liquid  mass  is  temporarily  gathered  up,  and  which, 
in  their  turn,  supply  the  fluvial  volume  in  times  of  drought. 

The  intervention  of  man  may  aid  in  regulating  the  man- 
agement of  w&ter-courses,  but  it  may  also  contribute  to 
spoil ;  and  the  latter  has  frequently  been  the  case.  The 
best  means  which  can  be  employed  to  reduce  the  floods  is 
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that  used  by  the  agriculturists  in  the  hot  regions,  where 
abundance  of  water  is  indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of 
plants.  They  divide  the  current  into  secondary  canals,  and 
these  again  into  other  threads,  which  finally  branch  off  into 
innumerable  trenches.  The  water,  thus  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  beds,  each  of  which  is  regulated  with  embank- 
ments and  locks,  is  retarded  in  its  course,  and  the  loss  by 
evaporation  is  increased.  The  R.  does  not  gush  forth  after- 
ward with  that  frightful  suddenness  which  characterizes 
streams  not  yet  brought  under  control.  Along  the  great  R. 
the  prin.  occupation  of  man,  while  yet  only  half  civilized,  is  ' 
not  to  utilize  its  waters,  but  to  secure  himself  against  its  i 
wrath.  He  then  often  happens  to  act  with  imprudence,  and  ! 
in  many  cases  the  very  means  of  safety  which  he  chooses 
become  causes  of  disaster  to  him.  It  seems  at  first  glance  ! 
a  very  simple  matter  to  heighten  the  river-banks  by  means 
of  a  levee  in  order  thereby  to  protect  the  adjacent  fields  and 
restrain  the  waters  to  their  bed ;  but  in  the  construction 
of  these  artificial  banks  what  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome, 
what  constant  care  is  to  be  taken,  what  foresight  is  to  be 
exercised  !  They  must  be  sufficiently  large  in  order  to  resist 
the  most  violent  pressure  of  the  water,  and  sufficiently  high 
in  order  to  command  the  most  exceptional  level  of  the  \ 
floods  ;  at  the  most  exposed  points  they  must  be  strength- 
ened by  transverse  supporters,  which  again  lean  against 
secondary  dams ;  the  maintenance  of  these  levees  must 
constantly  be  watched  ;  their  slopes  must  be  consolidated  ; 
any  subsidence  of  the  ground  must  be  repaired ;  all  burrow- 
ing animals  must  be  hunted  out.  If  wars,  lack  of  money, 
rivalry  between  states  or  proprietors,  cause  any  neglect  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  dams  at  any  point  of  their  immense 
length,  one  day,  one  hour,  will  suffice,  and  a  disaster  may 
occur :  the  fluvial  current  will  make  a  breach,  and  carve 
for  itself  a  new  bed  in  the  fields. 

Avarice  creates  dangers  of  another  kind  by  narrowing  the 
river-bed  for  the  profit  of  cultivation.  Almost  all  the  leveed 
R.  occupy  a  part  only  of  their  original  bed  of  inundation, 
and  consequently  the  flood  must  gain  in  height  what  it 
loses  in  width ;  it  rises  instead  of  spreading ;  reaches  the 
level  of  the  levees,  overflows  them  if  it  has  not  broken 
them,  and  expands  far  away  across  cities  and  fields.  In  all 
the  countries  in  which  cultivation  does  not  profit  directly 
from  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  system  which  ought  to  be  followed 
is  evidently  that  applied  by  the  inhabs.  along  the  Po.  The 
original  bed  of  inundation  is  here  carefully  maintained  in 
its  whole  width,  and  the  prin.  dam,  the  levee  which  is  called 
insubmergible,  is  raised  along  this  line.  The  space  between 
this  dam  and  the  low-water  marks  of  the  current  can  be 
cultivated,  but  the  levees  which  protect  it  should  be  2  ft. 
lower  than  the  prin.  dam.  They  do  not  arrest  the  flood  ; 
the  inundation  spreads  over  this  whole  terr.,  depositing  its 
fertilizing  mud,  but  retarded  by  a  thousand  obstacles. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc..  by  ELISEE  RECLUS.] 

Rlv'ers  (ANTHONY  Wydevllle,  or  Woodvllle),  EARL 
OF,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Wydeville,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1442 ;  ac- 
companied his  father  on  an  expedition  against  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  Calais,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner  1459 ;  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Lord  Scales  and  assumed  that  title  1467 ; 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Rivers  1469 ;  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  chief  butler,  and  capt.-gen.  by  King  Edward 
IV.,  who  had  married  his  sister  Elizabeth  ;  attended  him  to 
Hoi.  1470;  became  gov.  of  Calais  about  1471,  gov.  of  Prince 
Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  1482 ;  translated  from  the 
Fr.  The  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  Philos.,  The  Morale  Proveroes 
of  Crystyne  of  Pise,  and  The  Booke  named  Cordyale,  or 
jfemorare  Xovissima.  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  Lord  R. 
assembled  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming 
his  nephew,  but  was  seized  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
(Richard  III.),  and  beheaded  about  June  13,  1483. 

Rivers  (RICHARD  H.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Tenn.  Sept.  1814,  grad 
at  La  Grange  Coll.,  Ala.,  1835;  elected  assistant  prof.,  and 
in  1836  profT  of  lanes,  in  that  inst. ;  was  pres.  or  the  con- 
ference school  at  Athens.  Ala.,  1843 ;  v.-p.  and  prof,  of  moral 
science  in  Centenary  Coll.,  La.,  1848,  and  pres.  1849;  pres.  of 
La  Grange  Coll.  1854,  and  remained  in  that  position  after 
the  removal  of  the  inst.  to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  the  change 
of  the  name  to  Wesleyan  Univ.,  until  it  was  broken  up  by 
the  c.  war ;  was  subsequently  pres.  of  Centenary  Inst., 
Surnmerfield,  Ala.,  Somerville  Female  College,  Tenn.,  and 


Logan  Female  Coll.,  Ky.;  pastor  of  Broadway  eh.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;   pres.  of  Martin  Female  Coll.,  Pulaski,  Tenn.; 
member  of  Tenn.  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  South ;  author 
of  a  vol.  on  mental  and  another  on  moral  science. 
Riverside,  Cal.     See  APPENDIX. 

Rives  i  WILLIAM  CABELL),  b.  in  Nelson  eo..  Va..  May  4. 
1T!«.  ed.  at  Hampden-Sidney  and  William  and  Mary  colls.  ; 
studied  law  under  Jefferson ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
war  with  Eng.  1812-15;  became  prominent  in  Va.  i>olitii-»  ; 
M.  C.  1823-27;  minister  to  Kr.  1829-32,  and  again  1S.J9-.V1: 
U.  S.  Senator  from  1832  to  1845,  with  a  brief  interruption  : 
a  member  of  the  peace  conference  of  1861.  and  of  the  Con- 
fed,  cong.  at  Montgomery.  Author  of  The  Life  and  Timet 
of  James  Madison  and  other  works.  D.  Apr.  28,  1868. 

Kivoli,  ree'vo-le,  town  of  It.,  prov.  of  Turin,  on  a 
hillside  about  7^  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Turin.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill  stand  2  castles— one  anc.,  the  other  modern.  Tin- 
old  collegiate  ch.  (founded  1304)  and  the  present  collegiate 
ch.,  still  older  (1287),  are  remarkable.  K.  is  a  favorite  coun- 
try retreat  for  the  Turinese  aristocracy.  Pop.  6000. 

Rlzzlo,  rit'se-o,  or  Rlcclo  «DAVID^,  b.  at  Turin,  It.,  in 
1540,  his  father  being  a  dancing-master  ;  was  brought  up  in 
Fr. ;  became  an  accomplished  musician,  excelling  especially 
on  the  lute  ;  accompanied  an  embassy  sent  by  the  court  of 
Savoy  to  Scotland  about  1563.  Having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  by  his  musical  talent,  she  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  pages  of  her  chamber.  He  acquired 
great  influence  over  her,  and  was  accordingly  hated  by  less 
fortunate  courtiers;  was  an  advocate  of  the  marri;i_ 
'  Darnley,  after  which  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse  to  the  king  and  queen.  Several  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles,  especially  Morton.  Ruthven.  Lindsay,  and  Maitland, 
i  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  and  obtained  the 
written  concurrence  of  the  weak  Darnley  by  working  upon 
his  jealousy.  Introduced  by  Darnley  into  the  queen's  cham- 
ber, Ruthven  and  George  Douglas  struck  down  R.  in  her 
presence.  Killed  Mar.  9, 1566. 

Roach  [A.-S.  hreoct].  a  species  of  fish  of  the  family  Ci 
prinidae,  and  the  type  of  the  genus  Leucifcus ;  the  body  is 
'  silvery,  and  the  lower  fins  tinged  with  red.    The  species 
!  generally  attains  a  length  of  about  7  to  9  inches,  and  some- 
times reaches  as  much  as  10  or  12.   It  is  distributed  through- 
t  out  Europe  N.  of  the  Alps.    In  Amer.  the  same  name  is 
i  applied  to  several  species  belonging  to  the  same  or  related 
\  genera,  and  even  in  some  places,  to  the  sunfish. 

Road  [A.-S.  rdd],  Law  of  the.    In  Eng.  the  I.   of 
|  the  R.  consists  of  3  well-settled  rules— viz.  (1)  when  2  vehi- 
i  cles  meet,  each  must  bear  to  the  left :  »2>  when  one  vehicle 
overtakes  another,  the  foremost  gives  way  to  the  left,  and 
the  other  passes  by  on  the  off  side:  (3)  a  vehicle  crossing 
the  direction  of  another  keeps  to  the  left  and  crosses  in  its 
'  rear     In  the  U.  S.  2  vehicles  meeting  turn  to  the  right  in- 
stead of  to  the  left,  but  with  this  modification  the  L.  of 
the  R.  is  the  same  as  in  Eng.    All  persons  traversing  a  high- 
way, whether  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  must  use  reason- 
able care  and  diligence  to  avoid  collision. 

The  method  of  avoiding  collisions  at  sea  is  now  a  matte 
of  international  concern.  Different  rules  have  hitherto 
been  prescribed  by  different  states,  but  at  the  present  day 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  adoption  of  a  single  system  b> 
all  maritime  countries.  To  this  end  the  U.  S.  Cong,  and  the 
Brit  Part  have  enacted  the  same  code  of  regulations  fo 
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turn)  is  a  covering  of  stone,  bricks,  or  other  hard  and  solid 
material  laid  firmly  on  a  road  or  street  in  ««wtOglT»« 
smooth  and  convenient  surface  for  travel  and  t 
grade  of  a  road  or  street  is  the  angle  which  the  axis  make! 
with  a  horizontal  line.    It  should  never,  except  for 
short  distances,  be  steeper  than  the  angle  of  repose,  or    hat 
angle  upon  which  a  loaded  wheeled  vehicle  of  the  k 
common  use  would  not  be  set  in  motion  by  Us  own  weight, 
bufwould  slowly  descend  if  a  slight  motion  be  imparted  to 
it     The  tractive  force  is  the  power  required  to  move  a  ^ehi- 


cle  and  load  on  a  horizontal  road.    At  the  angle  of  repose 
the  force  acting  parallel  to  the  grade  to  sustain  the  vehicle 
in  its  position  on  the  incline  is  equal  to  the  tractive  force. 
The  width  of  R.  will  depend  largely  on  local  circumstances. 
A  width  of  27  to  30  ft.  prepared  for  vehicles  will  amply 
suffice  for  the  prin.  route  between  cities.    For  branch  K.,  or 
R.  connecting  small  towns,  the  width  may  be  much  less.    I 
order  to  carry  off  the  rainfall  the  surface  slopes  from  the 
centre  toward  the  side-ditches  or  gutters.    The  best  trans- 
verse form  is  secured  by  2  planes  sloping  gently  toward  1 
side-gutters,  and  connected  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
by  a  short  convex  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  tl 
road  is  30  ft.  wide,  metalled  in  the  middle  for  a  width  of  1 
ft.,  with  a  footpath  on  one  side,  and  side-ditches. 

Road-coverings  have  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the 
tractive  force  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  at  the  least  cost 


for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repairs  and  they  should 

asg«  teats. 


the  limestones,  laid  up- 
on a  firm  bed  suitably 
drained.  ATelfordroad 
t  Fig.  2)  is  made  with  lay- 
ers of  broken  stone,  ag- 
gregating 6  to  7  inches 
in  thickness,  resting  on 
a  sub-pavement  of  stone 
.  .  blocks,  from  6  to  . 
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ment  are  broken  off,  and  the  joints  are  filled  by  wedging  in 
small  pieces  of  stone  with  a  hammer.  In  soft  soils  a  layer 
of  rubble-stones  is  sometimes  first  laid  as  a  foundation 
for  the  Telford  sub-pavement.  Such  a  foundation  should 
be  constructed  with  great  care,  the  larger  stones  being  laid 
down  first,  side  by  side,  upon  the  road-bed,  and  firmly  set  to 
their  places  by  rammers.  When  the  soil  is  quite  soft,  it  is 
well  to  set  the  rubble-  Flo  3 

stones  in  contact  on 
their  edges  in  lines 
across  the  road,  al- 
though they  may  vary 
greatly  in  shapes  and 
sizes,  as  shown  in  p_lan 
in  Fig.  4,  and  in  vertical 
section  across  the  road 
in  Fig.  3.  In  very  soft 
clayey  soils,  especially 
where  constantly  satu- 
rated with  water,  cases 
have  occurred  where  it 
was  necessary  to  resort 


FIG.  4. 
to~a  concrete*  foundation  about  6  inches  thick  to  prevent 


the  road-material  from  sinking  into  and  mixing  with  the 
clay.  Rubble-stones  on  edge,  but  not  in  contact,  with  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  concrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  would 
be  equally  good. 

The  value  of  a  good  road,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
it  in  good  condition  in  dists.  where  the  road-traffic  is  large, 
cannot  well  be  over-  pIG  6 

stated.  In  Fr.  2  methods 
of  maintaining  broken- 
stone  R.  are  practised. 
The  first  method  is  one 
of  minute  daily  repairs, 
by  which  the  road-covering  is  preserved  at  a  constant  thick- 
ness by  filling  in  the  ruts  and  depressions  as  fast  as  they 
begin  to  appear,  and  thus  systematically  restoring  fresh 
material  in  the  place  of  that  removed  as  dust  or  mud  by 
sweeping  and  scraping.  The  other  method  is  one  of  partial 
repairs,  accompanied  by  periodical  additions  of  fresh  ma- 
terial, by  which  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  covering  is 
restored  at  stated  intervals. 

A  street-pavement  ought  to  be  smooth  and  hard  in  order 
to  give  a  secure  foothold  for  animals ;  not  become  slippery 
from  use ;  be  as  noiseless  and  as  free  from  dust  and  mud 
as  possible ;  be  easily  and  cheaply  cleansed ;  and  be  of  such 
material  and  construction  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  up 
and  relaid  in  places  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Economy  of 
maintenance  also  requires  that  the  material  at  the  surface 
shall  be  durable.  A  good  foundation  is  as  necessary  for  the 
stability  of  a  pavement  as  for  that  of  any  other  structure, 
and  a  street-surface  which  satisfies  all  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions will  inevitably  fail  as  a  pavement  if  it  rests  upon  a 
yielding  foundation.  The  best  stone  pavement  is  one  of 
rectangular  blocks  set  in  contact  on  their  longest  edges,  in 
lines  across  the  street,  and  resting  on  a  foundation  of  con- 
crete, or  rubble-stone  filled  in  with  concrete.  The  most 
valuable  wooden  pavement  is  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  set  on  their  longest  edges  close  together  in  courses 
across  the  street,  with  an  open  joint  about  %  inch  wide 
between  the  courses.  A  good  asphalt  pavement  requires  a 
solid  foundation.  The  asphalt  covering  may  be  the  natural 
asphalt  rock  derived  from  the  Jurassic  region  on  the  con- 
fines of  Switz.,  or  it  may  be  composed  of  asphaltic  cement 
suitably  prepared  by  refining  natural  bitumen,  to  which  is 
added  a  calcareous  powder  to  take  the  place  of  the  amor- 
phous carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  natural  asphalt 
rock.  The  advantages  of  a  good  monolithic  asphalt  pave- 
ment are— (1)  that  it  produces  no  dust,  and  therefore  no 
mud ;  (2)  it  is  comparatively  noiseless ;  (3)  it  does  not  absorb 
and  retain  .noxious  liquids ;  (4)  it  is  impermeable  to  moist- 
ure, and  neither  emits  nor  allows  the  emission  from  the 
subsoil  of  unwholesome  and  poisonous  vapors ;  (5)  it  reduces 
the  force  of  traction,  and  consequently  the  wear  and  tear 
upon  animals  and  vehicles,  to  a  minimum ;  and  (6),  although 
furnishing  a  somewhat  less  secure  foothold  for  animals 
than  blocks  of  stone  or  wood,  it  does  not  become  polished 
and  slippery  from  continued  wear. 

1.  Durability.— Stone  possesses  the  longest  life,  and  wood 
very  much  the  shortest,  while  asphalt  lies  between  the  two, 
and  very  near  to  the  stone. 

2.  First  Cost.— At  present  prices  a  good  asphalt  pavement 
on  a  concrete  foundation  can  be  laid  for  $3.50  per  square 
yard,  with  30  per  cent,  profit  to  contractor.    This  somewhat 
exceeds  the  first  cost  of  a  wooden  pavement,  but  is  less  by 
at  least  $1  per  square  yard  than  one  of  stone  set  on  a  con- 
crete foundation.    In  economy  of  first  cost,  wood    there- 
fore, stands  first,  asphalt  second,  and  stone  third. 

3.  Cost  of  Maintenance  and  Repair.— The  order  of  merit  will 
be— first  stone,  second  asphalt,  and  third  wood,  and  the 
stone  must  be  both  hard  and  tough  in  order  to  maintain 
the  first  place. 

4.  Facility  of  Cleansing.— 'The  order  of  merit  under  this 
head  will  be  asphalt  first,  stone  second,  and  wood  third 

5  Convenience.— With  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  animals 
and  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  those  using  the  street 
as  well  as  those  living  upon  it,  the  weight  of  opinion  places 
asphalt  first,  wood  second,  and  stone  third  for  all  except 
very  crowded  business-streets,  in  which  case  stone  rises  to 
the  first  place  and  asphalt  sinks  to  the  third. 

6.  Hygienic  Considerations.  —  Upon  hygienic  grounds  as- 
phalt conspicuously  stands  first,  stone  second,  and  wood 
third  in  order  of  merit. 

The  most  suitable  pavement  for  the  busiest  streets  of  a 
city,  where  the  traffic  is  dense,  heavy,  and  crowded,  is  one 
of  rectangular  stone  blocks  set  on  a  concrete  foundation 
while  for  streets  of  ample  width,  or  those  largely  devoted 
to  light  traffic  or  pleasure-driving,  or  lined  on  either  side 
with  residences,  asphalt  is  the  best  for  all  grades  not  steeper 


than  1  in  48  or  50.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
GKN.  Q.  A.  GILLMORE.] 

Roauoke',  a  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Dan  and 
Staunton  rivers  at  C'larkesville,  Va.  It  flows  250  m.  in  an 
E.  S.  E.  course,  and  finally  falls  into  Albemarle  Sound  near 
Plymouth,  N.  C.  It  is  a  tidal  stream  to  Halifax  Falls,  N.  C., 
75  m.  from  its  mouth,  is  navigable  75  m.  farther  to  Weldon 
by  steamboats,  and  throughout  its  course  by  bateaux. 

Koanoke,  Va.    See  APPENDIX. 

Roaiioke  College,  a  Lutheran  educational  inst.  at 
Salem,  Koanoke  co.,  Va.,  chartered  as  a  coll.  1853.  The  cur- 
riculum of  studies  is  peculiar— (1)  in  the  embodiment  of 
Christianity  in  the  course,  the  connection  of  religion  and 
the  sciences  in  the  depts.  of  ethnology,  geol.,  natural  theol., 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  (2)  in  the  extension 
of  the  dept.  of  metaphysics. 

Roar'liig  [A.-S.  rdrian],  in  the  horse,  is  the  noise  made 
by  some  horses  while  drawing  in  the  breath,  especially  while 
travelling  fast.  It  depends  upon  a  kind  of  wasting  disease 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  is  incurable. 

Rob'bery  [O.  Fr.  roberie].  At  the  common  law  R.  is  the 
felonious  taking  of  money  or  goods  from  the  person  of 
another,  or  in  his  presence  and  against  his  will,  by  violence 
or  by  putting  him  in  fear.  To  constitute  the  crime  the  prop- 
erty must  be  of  some  value.  The  taking  must  be  from  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  individual  robbed,  but  if  the 
goods  are  taken  from  his  immediate  presence  and  under  his 
eye  they  are  regarded  as  abstracted  from  his  person.  There 
must  also  be  actual  violence,  or  a  reasonable  putting  in  fear 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  taking.  Finally,  the  fear,  which 
is  the  alternative  of  violence,  may  be  either  of  injury  to  the 
owner's  own  person  or  to  the  person  of  his  wife  or  child,  or 
of  injury  to  his  property.  The  statutes  of  the  various  States 
defining  and  regulating  the  crime  are  closely  modelled  after 
the  common  law.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Rob'bliis  (AsHUR),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  1757, 
grad.  at  Yale  1782 ;  was  tutor  in  R.  I.  Coll.  (now  Brown 
Univ.)  1783-90  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Newport ;  in  the  State 
legislature  1818-25 ;  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1812,  and  U.  S.  Senator 
1825-39.  D.  Feb.  25,  1845. 

Robbing  (CHANDLER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  14, 
1810,  grad.  at  Harvard  1829,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
ch.  (Unit.)  at  Boston  1833.  Author  of  memoirs,  and  a  Hist, 
of  the  Second  Ch.  :  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society.  D.  Sept.  11,  1882. 

Robbing  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Aug.  11, 
1777,  grad.  at  Yale  1V96 ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at 
E.  Windsor  1809-27,  at  Stratford  1830-31,  and  at  Rochester, 
Mass.,  1832-42;  afterward  resided  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Conn.  Historical  Society,  and  its 
sec.  and  librarian  from  1844,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  valu- 
able library.  Author  of  An  Historical  View  of  the  First 
Planters  of  ??.  Eng.,  a  View  of  aU  Religions,  and  ed.  of  Tyt- 
ler's  Elements  of  Gen.  Hist.,  revised  and  continued  to  1815. 
D.  Sept.  13,  1856. 

Rob'ert  II.,  surnamed  THE  DEVIL,  succeeded  his 
brother  as  duke  of  Normandy  in  1027.  He  was  the  very 
image  of  mediaeval  energy,  audacity,  unscrupulousness,  and 
cruelty.  From  the  height  of  his  success  he  suddenly  fell 
into  melancholy.  He  repaired  to  Rome ;  thence  he  went 
next  yr.  to  Constantinople,  and  from  Constantinople  he 
journeyed  on  foot  to  Jerusalem.  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he 
found  consolation,  but  on  his  return  d.  suddenly  at  Nicasa 
July  2,  1035.  His  only  child  was  William  the  Conqueror. 

Robert  I.,  king  of  Scot.    See  BRUCE  (ROBERT). 

Robert  II.,  king  of  Scot.,  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
b.  in  Scot.  Mar.  2,  1316  ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1326  as  7th 
high  steward  of  Scot,  (whence  the  family  surname) ;  be- 
came regent  1338-41,  during  the  minority  and  absence  in  Fr. 
of  his  nephew.  King  David  II. ;  was  again  regent  from  the 
capture  of  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross,  Oct.  1346- 
57 ;  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  the  project  of  im- 
posing Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  Scot,  as  king,  and 
renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  to  David  II.  1363  ;  was  imprisoned 
1363-69  ;  declared  king  after  the  death  of  David,  Feb.  1371 ; 
conducted  2  wars  with  Richard  II.  of  Eng. ;  suffered  much 
from  the  disorders  of  his  turbulent  barons  and  the  border 
wars  with  Eng.  D.  at  Dundonald  Castle  May  13,  1390. 

Robert  III.,  king  of  Scot.,  b.  in  Scot,  about  1340;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  May  13, 1390 ;  renewed  the  war  with 
Eng.  1399 ;  was  an  imbecile  ruler,  and  left  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  his  unscrupulous  brother,  Robert  Stuart, 
by  whom  the  heir  to  the  throne,  David,  duke  of  Rothsay, 
was  imprisoned  and  starved  to  death  in  Falkland  Castle 
1402 ;  suffered  the  invasion  of  Henry  IV.  of  Eng.  1400,  and 
the  terrible  defeat  of  Homildon  Hill  1402  ;  sent  his  surviving 
son,  Prince  James,  to  Fr.  for  safety,  and  became  the  victim 
of  incurable  melancholy  on  learning  the  imprisonment  of 
his  son  by  the  Eng.  May  1405.  D.  Apr.  4,  1406. 

Robert  Gulseard.    See  GUISCARD. 

Rob'erts  (DAVID),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Scot.,  Oct.  24, 1796;  was  in  early  life  a  house-painter, 
afterward  a  scene-painter  for  the  Lond.  theatres ;  visited 
Sp.  1832-33,  painting  many  pictures  from  which  he  prepared 
a  lithographic  collection  of  Picturesque  Sketches  in  Sp.  ;  trav- 
elled in  the  E.  1838-39 ;  pub.  a  splendid  series  of  drawings 
under  the  title  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumixa,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia.  D.  at  Lond.  Nov.  25,  1864. 

'Roberts  (ELLIS  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30, 
1827,  learned  the  printing  trade  with  his  brother ;  grad.  at 
Yaie,  1850  ;  became  in  1851  ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  Utica 
Morning  Herald,  a  newspaper  of  Whig  and  subsequently  of 
Rep.  principles  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Presidential  conven- 
tions of  1864,  1868,  and  1876,  of  the  State  legislature  1867 ; 
M.  C.  1871-75. 

Roberts  (FREDERICK  SLEIGH).    See  APPENDIX. 

Roberta  (ORAN  M.),  a  native  of  S.  C.,  settled  in  1841  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  San  Augustine,  Tex.;  was  appointed 
dist.  atty.  in  1844,  and  dist.  judge  in  1846.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  bench  as  associate  justice.  When 
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the  c.  war  began  he  was  elected  pres.  of  the  convention  of 
secession,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Con  fed.  army 
1862-64,  when  lie  assumed  the  chair  of  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  I".  S.  Senate, 
but  denied  his  seat. 

Rob'ertson  (CHARLES  FRANKLIN),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  in  New 
York  Mar.  2,  1835,  grad.  at  Yale  1859,  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1862  ;  took  orders  in  that  Ch.  ; 
officiated  as  rector  of  several  chs.,  and  was  consecrated  bp. 
of  Mo.  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Robertson  (.FREDERICK  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  3, 
1816  :  abandoned  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  entering  the 
army  ;  entered  Braseuose  Coll.,  Ox.,  1837,  and  grad.  1840  ; 
was.  settled  in  Winchester  1840-42,  in  Cheltenham  1842-47,  in 
Ox.  1847.  going  that  yr.  to  Brighton,  where  he  d.  Aug.  15, 
1853  RtaSermmu  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Robertson  (GEORGE),  LL.D..  b.  in  Mercer  co.,  Ky.,  Nov. 
18  1790:  studied  at  Transylvania  Coll.  and  at  a  classical 
school  at  Lancaster:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1809;  M.  C. 
1817-21  ;  speaker  of  State  legislature  1823  and  1825-27  ;  sec. 
of  state  1828;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1828;  chief- 
justice  of  Ky.  1829-43,  and  prof,  of  law  in  Transylvania 
Univ  23  yrs  '  :  wrote  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.  John 
Boyle.  D."  May  17.  1874. 

Robertson  (JAMES),  b.  in  Fifeshire,  Scot.,  about  1735; 
was  appointed  lieut.-col.  :  was  stationed  at  New  York  17G3- 
75  ;  went  to  Boston  July  1775  :  was  appointed  maj.-gen.  Jan. 
1  1776  ;  commanded  a  "brigade  in  the  battle  of  L.  I.  :  went 
to  Eng  1777  ;  returned  with  a  commission  as  royal  gov. 
of  New  York  1779  ;  took  the  oath  of  office  Mar.  23,  1780  ; 
exerted  himself  with  Gen.  Greene  to  procure  the  exchange 
of  Major  Andre  ;  became  lieut.-gen.  Nov.  20,  1782  ;  returned 
to  Eng.  Apr.  1783,  and  d.  Mar.  4,  1788. 

Robertson  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Borthwick,  Scot., 
Sept  19,  1721,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1741  ;  became 
a  minister  of  the  Scot.  Ch.  at  Gladsmuir  1743,  prin.  of  the 
Univ  of  Edinburgh  and  minister  of  Greyfriars  ch.  1762,  and 
was  appointed  historiographer  of  Scot.  1764.  Author  of  a 
Hist  of  Scot,  during  the  Reigns  of  Mary  and  James  ]/.,  Hist. 
of  the  Reign  of  the  Emp,  Charles  V.,  Hist,  of  Amer.,  and  an 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the 
Ant*,  had  of  India.  D.  June  11,  1793. 

Rob'esbn  (GEORGE  M.),  b.  in  N.  J.  1827,  grad.  at  Prince- 
ton Coll.  1847  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1850  :  practised  at 
Newark  and  afterward  at  Camden  ;  was  appointed  a  bng.- 
een  by  the  gov.  of  N.  J.  early  in  1861  :  was  atty.-gen.  of 
N  J  from  1867  to  June  22.  1869,  when  he  became  sec.  of  navy 
in'  cabinet  of  Pres.  Grant  ;  elected  to  46th  Cong.  ;  re-elected 
to  the  47th  and  48th  (1881-85). 

Robespierre,  rob'es-peer;  Fr.  ro-bes-pe-air'  (MAxi- 
MIIIEN  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS  ISIDORE),  b.  at  Arras  May  6,  1.08. 
His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  in  poor  circumstances, 
abandoned  the  family  and  went  to  the  U.  S.  His  mother 
died  early,  and  Maximilien  was  ed.  by  the  grandfather  in 
hopeless  poverty.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  coll.  of 
Arras,  so  that  the  bp.  sent  him  to  the  coll.  of  Louis  le 
Grand  at  Paris,  where  he  went  through  the  preliminary 
course  with  great  honor.  He  then  studied  law,  and  after 
finishing  his  studies  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  began 
to  practise  law.  He  wrote  verses,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  acad.  of  Arras.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to 
which  he  was  returned  by  Artois  R.  did  not  p_lay  -any  •very 
conspicuous  part.  It  was  outside  the  assembly  ne  first  mattt 
himself  noticed  as  a  revolutionary  leader.  In  the  Jacobin 
Club  he  soon  acquired  a  predominant  influence,  and  he  grew 
in  importance  with  the  club.  Mirabeau  noticed  him  and 
after  the  death  of  that  leader  he  began  to  make  himself  felt 
even  in  the  assembly.  Some  time  before  its  dissolution  in 
May  1791.  he  proposed  that  no  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  should  be  eligible  to  the  first  Legislative  Assemblj  . 
and  for  this  decree  R.  was  greatly  applauded.  He  dldnot 
lose  anything  by  it  himself.  It  prevented  him  from  being 
etected  to  "tlTe  Legislative  Assembly,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  the  head  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  b>  tr 
posing  the  Legislative  Assembly  merely  of  political  nm  ice* 
ft  welkened  this  body  to  such  a  degree  ,as  to  deliver  _i  ;up 
wholly  to  the  guardianship  of  the  club  M  ,  hat  part  R.  rea  > 
took  in  the  insurrections  of  June  20  and  Aug.  12,  and  in  th 


and  commanded  the  Loyal  Amer.  regiment,  of  which  In- 
was  col.:  lost  l,i-  property  by  confiscation  :  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  went  to  Eng.  D.  IT1.*.'. 

KobliiNoii  (Rev.  CBAS.  S.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Robinson  i  EDWARD*,  I).  D.,  LL.l)..  b.  in  Southington, 
Conn.,  Apr.  10,  1794,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1816  :  was  tutor 
- 


onn.,  pr.  ,  ,  gra.  a  amon  o.  :  was  tutor 
there  1817-18  ;  pub.  an  edition  of  11  books  of  the  Itia<l  ;  wa* 
instructor  in  Heb.  in  Andover  Sem.  under  Prof.  Stuart. 


Philologica  Sort  'J'txtainenti  ;  studied  in  Europe,  mostly  a 
Halle  and  Berlin,  1826-30;  returned  to  tin-  I",  s.,  and  \\a- 
prof.  extraordinary  at  Andover  1830-33:  broke  down  in 
health,  and  resided  in  Boston  1833-37,  and  in  1837  acre). ted 
|  a  professorship  in  Union  Theological  Scni..  New  York,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  27.  IKI«.  In  1N3S  mid  again  in  isv.> 
he  travelled  in  Pal.,  doing  more  for  biblical  geog.  than  any 
other  one  man  that  has  ever  lived.  Beside  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  pub.  Gesenius's  Heb.  fojricon,  <ir.  and 
Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  A'.  T.,  Gr.  Harmony  of  the  (^^i*!*.  b'nn. 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  etc.  In  1831  he  founded  the  JttUinil 
Repository,  and  in  1843  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  great 
work  of  his  life  was  the  Biblical  Researches.  His  Phys.  Geog. 
of  the  Holy  Land  was  pub.  in  1865. 
Robinson  (EZEKIEL  GILXAN),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Attle- 


jNortoiK,  \  a.,  1B45S-40,  ana  ai  um.,  u.,  jo»»-as;  prui.  01 
n  the  theological  sem.  at  Covington,  Ky..  1846-52  ;  prof,  of 

blical  theol.  in  the  sem.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1852,  and  pres. 
}f  that  inst.  1860,  remaining  until  1872,  when  he  was  chosen 

res.  of  Brown  Univ.  ;  was  ed.  of  the  Chr.  Review  1859-64; 

>repared  a  revision  of  Ryland's  translation  of  Neander  a 

Man  ting  and  Training  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  and  ne  Relation  of 

he  Ch.  to  the  Bible. 

Robinson  (Sir  FREDERICK  PHILLIPSZ),  son  of  Col.  Bev.  r 

ey,  b.  on  the  Phillipse  Manor,  N.  Y.,  in  Sept.  1763  :  became 
an  ensign  in  his  father's  Loyal  Amer.  regiment  Feb.  1777  ; 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Point  ;  served  in 
the  W.  I.,  and  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war.  ris- 

ng  to  be  gen.  ;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit,  forces 

n  Canada  1812  ;   participated   in  the  campaign  on  Lake 
Champlain  Sept.  1814  ;  was  knighted  1815,  and  made  gov.  of 
"pper  Canada,  and  became  full  gen.  1841.    D.  Jan.  1,  1852. 
Robinson  (GEORGE  D.X  LL.D.    See  APPENDIX 
Robinson  (HORATIO  NELSON),  LL  D..  b.  at  Hartw 
N    Y     Jan.  1,  1806  ;  received  an  ordinary  common-school 
education  until  the  age  of  16,  when  his  mathematical  talen 

ed  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  assist  him  in  entering  Princeton 
Coll  •  was  prof,  of  math,  in  the  U.  S.  N.  1825-35  ;  afterward 
nrin  of  acads.  at  Canandaigua  and  Genesee.  Author 

Cnir     llgebra,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  other 

.  -Entered  Cambridge 

Univ  1592  ;  became  attached  to  Puritan  doctrines  :  took 
preliminary  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng..;  was  suspended  by 
the  bp.  for  nonconformity  in  ecclesiastica  ceremonials 
1602  ;  formally  separated  from  the  Ch.  of  Eng  1604  ;  resigned 
his  fellowship  at  Cambridge:  became  assistan  t.  anil  boon 
after  sole  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  (1604)  gath 
ered  at  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire:  suffered  a  persecu  ion 
which  led  many  of  his  congregation  to^to»*yrftfaMm*2 
Amsterdam  Hoi  1608;  removed  to  Leyden  1609,  gatl 
«  "ere  I  onerous  ch.';  attended  lectures  at  the  uniy  of 
which  he  afterward  became  a  member:  held  a  notable 
pubic  discuS  with  the  But.  prof.  Kpiscopius  the  suc- 
cWor  of  Arminius,  upon  the  Calvinism  doctrine  of  f 
will  1613-  entered  into  u. 
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Sept.  massacres  of  1792,  is  doubtful,  but  from  :---_-„ 
into  the  National  Convention  (Sept,  21,  1,92),  in  which  he 
took  his  seat  as  the  head  of  the  radical  party,  the -so  called 
Mountain,  his  career  was  unmistakable.  H™^™? 
brought  first  the  king,  then  the  Girondists,  then  the  oppo 
nents  of  the  radical  party,  Camille  Desmoulms  and  Canton, 
and  at  last  his  own  tools,  Hebert  and  C 'haumette,  to  t  le 
scaffold,  and  it  was  he  who  was  the  leader  m  ^tablismn., 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  After  the  execution  of  Danton  lAPJJ»i 
1794),  R.  actually  stood  alone,  without  a  rival  or  aai  rs<y  > 
the  dictator  of  FT.  The  last  days  of  R.  are  ve r>,  i"tere »t  n, 
to  study.  He  was  accused,  and  not  allowed  to  «elel;(l  """ 
self.  The  decree  of  his  arrest  was  carried  in  tneLomei 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  uproar.  After  beni! 
he  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  and  a  gen.  m  ^ecuou  ™« 
proposed  in  order  to  save  him.  He  was  guillotined 
after  his  arrest,  July  28. 1794. 

Ro 

singitj,   

given  in  the  U.  S.  to  a  speuica  ui  l"\"*""-"vn^n,a>  w   A 
torins.    There  are  15  genera  of  robins  in  Europe.  \\  .* 
and  N.  Africa.    They  all  feed  on  worms,  b— «*• 
generally  Imng  on  cultivated  grounds,  am 
fear  of  man.    The  best-known  species  1=  f 

Robin  Hood.    See  HOOD  (ROBIN). 


,,«o, 


Connnintion,  AfXilogia  «/«««  n  ^.cic^>.,  .>.,  ~.~- 

!Su|ViM  ISM  ; «».  g,j».  f  SSS&&&S&. 


land  on  the  Hudson:  w 

of  the  Brit,  ministry,  but  was  loyal  to  the  go  t.  . 

into  New  York  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  , 


ass  *23i&!Si5RS£S5i& 
BttiSK^ttSjSaiffi^'BtAi 


i  een  for  gallantry.    1 

aJS8p«»=lwBWS 

elected  lieut.-gov.  of  ».  X. 


.        .  _  me 

ler  of  the  State  ,n  ?*»jtW^jl-  of  the  Stole  on  the 
SeTlSkTt  ifK'andlov.  in  1876 ;  nominated  for  gov.  of 
N.  Y.  by  the  Dems,  in  1879. 
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ROBINSON-KOCKET. 


Robinson  (SOLON),  b.  at  Tolland,  Conn..  Oct.  21,  1803, 


Farmers,  and  Me-iuon-i-toc.  In  1870  he  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Fla.  I).  Nov.  3,  1880. 

Robinson  (STUART),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Strabane.  Ire..  Nov. 
26,  1816,  grad.  at  Ainherst  Coll.  1836  :  studied  theol.  at  Union 
Theological  Sem.,  Prince  Edward,  Va.  ;  taught  2  yrs.,  and 
then  spent  part  of  a  yr.  (1840)  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  set- 
tled at  Kanawha  Salines,  W.  Va.,  1841-47,  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
1847-52,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  ia52-56  ;  was  prof,  of  ecclesiology 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  1856-58.  and  in  1858  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presb.  ch.  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He  has  pub.  The  Ch. 
of  God  an  Essential  Element  of  the  Gospel  and  Discourses  of 
Redemption,  reprinted  in  Edinburgh.  He  established  and 
edited  in  Baltimore  the  Presbyterial  Critic  (1855-56),  and  m 
Louisville  The  True  Presb.,  suppressed  during  the  war,  and 
then  revived  under  the  name  of  The  Free  Chr.  Commonwealth 
(1861-68).  He  has  also  put  forth  many  pamphlets  on  various 
issues  between  N.  and  S.  Presbs.  In  1873  he  visited  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  D.  Oct.  5, 1881.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Robinson  (THERESK  ALBERTINE  LOUISE  VON  Jakob), 
daughter  of  Prof.  L.  II.  von  Jakob,  b.  at  Halle,  Ger.,  Jan.  26, 
1797 ;  resided  with  her  father  in  Rus.  1807-16,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Slavic  langs. ;  returned  to  Halle  1816  ;  be- 
came known  as  a  poetess  :  pub.  Psyche,  Original  Tales,  under 
the  norn  de  plume  of  "  Talvi "  (the  initials  of  her  name),  and 
Servian  Songs  ;  married  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  1828  ;  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Biblical  Repository ;  pub.  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Popular  Songs  of  the  Ger.  Nations  and  a  treatise 
On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  ;  wrote  in  New 
York  2  small  works  on  Amer.  hist,  for  circulation  in  Ger., 
and  several  novels  which  were  translated  into  Eng.  by  her 
daughter.  In  1850  appeared  her  chief  work  (in  Eng.),  An 
Historical  View  of  the  Langs,  and  Lit.  of  the  Slavic  Nations. 
D.  at  Hamburg  Apr.  13,  1869. 

Robinson  (WILLIAM  E.),  b.  in  Ire.  May  6,  1814  ;  came  to 
the  U.  S.  1836 ;  studied  for  a  time  at  Yale  Coll.,  and  grad.  at 
the  Yale  Law  School ;  was  well  known  by  his  writings  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  over  the  signature  "  Richelieu ;" 
edited  a  weekly  paper,  The  People,  1848-49  ;  practised  law  in 
New  York  1853-62 ;  was  appointed  U.  S.  assessor  of  internal 
revenue  1862;  M.  C.  1867-69;  elected  to  the  47th  Cong.,  and 
re-elected  to  the  48th  (1883-85). 

Rob  Roy.  the  popular  name  of  a  Scotch  outlaw  (Roy 
meaning  "  red  "  in  Scotch),  whose  true  name  was  ROBERT 
MACGREGOR,  b.  in  Scot,  about  1660 ;  changed  his  name  to 
CAMPBELL  on  the  outlawry  of  the  clan  MacGregor  1693. 
Became  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender  in  1715.  D.  about  1738. 

Roc'ambole  [Fr.],  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  a  plant 
of  the  garlic  family,  much  resembling  garlic,  but  larger  and 
milder.  It  is  cultivated  in  European  kitchen-gardens,  and 
is  a  native  of  N.  regions. 

Rochambeaii,  ro-shon-bo',  de  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  DONA- 
TIEN  DE  Vimeur),  COUNT,  marshal  of  Fr.,  b.  at  Vendome, 
Fr.,  July  1,  1725;  entered  the  Fr.  army  1742;  was  distin- 
guished in  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  ;  became 
field-marshal  1761 ;  was  made  lieut.-gen.  Mar.  1,  1780 ;  com- 
manded the  Fr.  forces  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence 1780-82 ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign 
of  Yorktown  1781;  became  gov.  of  Picardy  1782:  was  a 
member  of  the  second  "Assembly  of  Notables"  1788;  be- 
came marshal  1791 ;  commanded  the  Army  of  the  North 
Mar.  to  June  1792 ;  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  was  appointed  by  Nap.,  when  First  Consul,  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1804).  D.  at  Thore  May  10, 
1807.  Wrote  Memoires.— His  son,  DONATIEN  MARIE  JOSEPH, 
b.  in  1750,  served  in  the  U.  S.  1780-S2 ;  took  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Fr.  Revolution,  Consulate  and  Empire ;  became  lieut.- 
gen.  1792 ;  was  gov.  of  Santo  Domingo  1796 ;  was  taken 
prisoner  there  by  the  Eng.  1803 ;  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  was  killed  at  that  of  Leipsic, 
Oct.  18,  1813. 

Rochdale,  rotch'del,  town  of  Eng.  in  Lancashire,  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Roch,  has  large  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  such  as  baize,  flannels,  blankets,  and  ker- 
seys ;  cotton  goods,  especially  calicoes,  and  iron  and  steel 
ware.  Pop.  68,865. 

Rochefort,  rpsh-for'  (VICTOR  HENRI  DE  ROCHEFORT- 
LUCAY),  COUNT,  b.  in  Paris,  Fr.,  Jan.  30,  1830,  ed.  at  the  coll. 
of  St.  Louis ;  became  one  of  the  eds.  of  Figaro.  In  June 
1868  he  founded  La  Lanterne,  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked 
the  Empire ;  the  journal  was  suppressed  and  its  ed  con- 
demned to  one  yr.'s  imprisonment  and  $2000  fine.  He  fled 
to  Belg.  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  there  re- 
sumed the  publication  of  La  Lanterne.  In  Nov.  1869  he  was 


prison  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire  at  Sedan,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  govt.  of  national  defence.  In  Feb 
1871  he  founded  another  journal,  LeMot  d'Ordre,  devoted  to 
sustaining  the  official  policy  of  Gambetta.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
when  he  voted  against  tho  proposed  basis  of  peace,  and 
then  resigned.  On  the  entrance  of  the  national  troops  into 
Paris  he  fled  toward  Belg.,  but  was  arrested,  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  the  acts  of  the  Commune,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  a  fortress,  and  sent  to  the  penal  settlement 
of  New  Caledonia,  whence  he  escaped  in  the  spring  of  1874 
and  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  U.  S. 

Rochefoucauld.    See  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Rochelle,  ro-shel',  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Ogle  co.,  111. 

Rochelle,  La,  town  of  Fr.,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
formed  by  the  islands  Re  and  Oteron.  It  is  fortified,  has  a 
commodious  harbor,  and  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  re- 
ligious wars  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  Pop.  27  854. 

Rochelle  Salt  [first  prepared  at  La  Rochelle  in  1672], 


the  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  an  efficient  cathar- 
tic, considered  more  palatable  than  most  preparations  of  the 
kind.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  preparing  seidlitz  powders. 

Roch'ester,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.,  97m.  N. 
of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  187'0,  1528 ;  1880,  1869. 

Rochester,  city  and  R.  R,  June.,  cap.  of  Olmsted  co., 
Minn.,  50  in.  from  Miss.  River.  Zumbro  River  flows  through 
the  city,  affording  fine  water-power.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
grain.  Pop.  1870,  3593  ;  1880,  5103. 

Rochester,  R.  R.  June.,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Strafford 
co.,  N.  H.,  on  Salmon  and  Cocheco  rivers,  has  fine  water- 
power  and  extensive  woollen-factories.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4103  ; 
1880,  5784. 

Rochester,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  important  R.  R.  cen- 
tre, 7  m.  from  and  263  ft.  above  Lake  Ontario,  is  on  Genesee 
River  and  Erie  canal,  229  m.  W.  of  Albany,  and  is  cap.  of 
Monroe  co.  The  Erie  canal  crosses  Genesee  River  here  on 
a  fine  stone  aqueduct  848  ft.  long.  R.  is  divided  into  1(> 
wards,  and  its  assessed  valuation  is  over  $16,000,000. 

Public  Buildings.—  Among  these  are  the  City  Hall,  c.-h., 
and  the  Free  Acad.  The  State  House  of  Refuge  for  juve- 
nile delinquents  is  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city  in  an 
enclosure  of  42  acres.  Other  penal  and  reformatory  insts. 
are  the  Monroe  co.  penitentiary,  almshouse,  and  insane 
asylum  located  S.  of  the  city. 

Edwation. — R.  is  the  seat  of  Rochester  Univ.  established 
in  1850  and  situated  in  grounds  of  23  acres,  and  of  the  Bap. 
Theological  Sem.  The  public  school  system  is  excellent, 
and  includes  the  Free  Acad.  and  a  public  library. 

Benevolent  Insts. — Among  these  are  the  City  Hospital,  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  and  4  Orphan  Asylums. 

Cemeteries. — The  prin.  are  that  of  Mount  Hope  (200  acres), 
laid  out  in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  kind  in  the  U.  S.,  having  been  established  in  1838,  and 
the  R.  Cath.  Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (140  acres). 

Manufactures,  Etc. — The  Genesee  River  has  3  falls  in  the 
city,  96  ft.,  26  ft.  and  83  ft.  respectively,  below  the  last  of 
which  the  river  is  navigable  for  all  lake  vessels.  These  falls 
furnish  immense  water-power,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Among  the  prin.  manufactures 
are  those  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  furniture  and 
carriages.  The  nursery  business  is  extensively  carried  on 
here,  mere  being  in  and  near  the  city  3500  acres  under  cul- 
tivation for  this  purpose,  yielding  an  average  yearly  product 
of  $1,000,000.  R.  is  also  a  great  distributing  centre  for  coal. 
It  has  excellent  waterworks,  and  is  the  business  centre  of 
the  Genesee  valley. 

History,  Etc.—  The  first  house  was  erected  in  1812 ;  incor- 
porated as  Rochesterville  1817,  and  as  a  city  1834.  Pop. 
1870,  62,386  ;  1880,  89,366  ;  1885,  about  100,000.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  FRED.  A.  WHITTLESEY.] 

Rochester,  R.  R.  June.,  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Beaver  with  Ohio  River,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
Pop.  1870,  2091 ;  1880,  2552. 

Rochester  (LAWRENCE  Hyde),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Eng. 
about  1635 ;  entered  Parl.  for  Ox.  Univ.  1661 ;  was  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Cong,  of  Nymwegen  1666 ;  became  first  lord 
of  the  treas.  and  privy  councillor  1679,  lord  pres.  of  the 
council  1684,  lord  treas.  and  prime  minister  on  the  accession 
of  James  II..  1685 ;  was  deprived  of  his  offices  from  unwill- 
ingness to  become  a  R.  Cath.  1686 ;  took  part  in  revolution 
of  1688 ;  was  leader  of  High  Ch.  party  in  reign  of  Anne,  and 
became  pres.  of  the  council  1710.  D.  May  2,  1711. 

Rochester,  University  of,  established  in  1850  by  the 
Baps,  of  W.  N.  Y.  in  co-operation  with  their  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Though  under  the  effective  control 
of  the  Bap.  denomination,  both  the  faculty  and  the  board  of 
trustees  embrace  members  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  univ.  opens  to  students  3  courses  of  study— the 
classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  eclectic.  The  geological 
cabinets  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

Rock  [Fr.  roche,  "a  rock"],  in  technical  lang.,  any  con- 
siderable aggregation  of  mineral  matter,  whether  hard  and 
massive  like  granite,  marble,  sandstone,  etc.,  or  unconsoli- 
dated  like  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  Incoherent  mineral  ag- 
gregates, as  sand,  clay,  etc.,  only  receive  this  name  when 
they  form  some  definite  portion  of  a  geological  series.  The 
science  which  has  been  formed  by  the  combination  of  facts 
observed  in  regard  to  R.  is  called  litholoqy,  or  sometimes 
petrology.  R.  may  be  divided  into  3  classes— igneous,  sedi- 
mentary, and  metamorphic.  Of  these  the  igneous  R.  are  such 
as  have  derived  their  distinguishing  characters  from  the 
action  of  fire.  The  sedimentary  R.  are  such  as  have  been 
deposited  from  water.  They  form  3  groups— viz.  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  organic  R.  The  mechanical  sediments  are 
those  which  are  composed  of  fragments  of  pre-existing  R. 
triturated  and  distributed  by  aqueous  agency.  This  group 
includes  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  or  the  same  materials  con- 
solidated into  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale.  Organic 
stratified  R.  are  such  as  have  been  formed  through  the 
agency  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  They  are  limestones*, 
which  are  mostly  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine 
animals,  diatomaceous  earths,  shell-marl,  coal,  peat,  etc. 
Chemical  R.  are  those  which  have  been  precipitated  from 
chemical  solutions,  and  among  these  are  to  be  enumerated 
rock-salt,  gypsum,  the  ores  of  iron  and  other  metals,  vein- 
stones, travertine,  etc.  Metamorphic  R.  are  aqueous  sedi- 
ments which  have  been  changed  from  their  original  condi- 
tion and  made  more  compact  and  crystalline  by  heat— 
which  has  baked  or  vitrified  them— by  steam,  or  hot  or  cold 
chemical  solutions.  By  these  agents  shale  is  con  verted  into 
slate,  sandstone  into  quartzite,  limestone  into  marble. 

Roek-crys'tal,  a  name  for  the  purest  and  most  trans- 
parent forms  of  quartz.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  crystalline  forms  are  often  very  fine. 

Rock'dale,  on  R.  R.,  Milam  co.,  Tex.,  324  m.  from 
Galveston.  Pop.  1880,  Iia5. 

Rock'et  [It.  rocchett.a],  a  projectile  known  from  remote 
antiquity  in  Chi.  and  India,  but  first  Introduced  into  Europe 
about  A.  D.  900,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is 
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that  it  is  set  in  motion  by  a  force  within  itself,  and  there- 
fore combines  the  functions  of  gun  and  projectile  R  were 
employed  at  first  chiefly  in  fireworks  for  popular  amuse- 
ment, were  subsequently  utilized  in  war  for  igniting  an 
enemy's  citadel,  and  were  also  used  for  signals 

Rock  Falls,  on  R.  R..  Whiteside  co.,  111.,  on  S.  bank  of 
Rock  River,  110  m.  W.  from  Chicago,  has  good  water- 
power.  Pop.  1870.  471 :  1880,  894. 

Rock'nsh.  a  name  under  which  the  Poccus  linealiig,  or 
striped  bass  of  N.  J.,  is  known  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  s.  N.  J.  southward  to  Va.  (See  BASS.) 

Roek'ford,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Winnebago 
co..  111.,  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River,  92  m.  W.  of  Chicago 
has  extensive  water-power,  and  is  adorned  by  rows  of 
natural  trees,  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  "  Forest 
city."  It  is  the  seat  of  Rockford  Female  Sem.,  and  has  a 
museum,  containing  collections  of  stuffed  birds,  rare  old 
coins,  precious  stones,  geological  specimens,  shells,  etc 
Pop.  1870.  11.049:  1880,  13.129. 

Rockford.  Iowa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rock'inguam  (CHARLES  WATSON  YTeiitivorth  , 
MARQUIS  OF,  b.  in  Eng.  May  13,  1730 ;  became  earl  of  Malton 
1750,  and  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  Dec.  of  the  same 
yr. ;  became  premier  1765,  acquiring  popularity  in  the  Amer. 
colonies  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  Mar. 
1766 :  retired  July  12.  1766,  and  again  became  premier  on 
resignation  of  Lord  North,  Mar.  22.  1782.  D.  July  1,  1782. 

Rock'liig  Stones,  or  Logan  Stones,  large  rocks 
which  are  so  balanced  upon  other  stones  that  they  can  be 
rocked  by  the  hand.  They  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  are  evidently  boulders  which 
have  been  dropped  by  glaciers  or  icebergs. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rock  Island,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Rock 
Island  co.,  111.,  on  Miss.  River,  180  m.  W.  of  Chicago,  is  the 
seat  of  St.  Augustana  Coll.,  founded  by  the  Swe.  Lutheran 
denomination.  The  railway  and  river  shipping  facilities 
afford  direct  communication  with  all  points  N.,  W.,  and  S., 
while  the  water-power  at  Moline,  2m.,  and  at  Milan,  3m. 
distant,  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacturing 
region.  Connected  with  the  city  is  Rock  Island,  from  which 
the  municipal  name  was  derived.  The  national  govt.  has 
here  one  of  the  most  extensive  armories  and  arsenals  in 
the  country.  R.  I.  is  connected  with  Davenport,  la.,  by  an 
iron  bridge.  Pop.  1870,  7890;  1880,  11,659. 

Rock'land,  city,  seaport,  and  cap.  of  Knox  co..  Me., 
on  R.  R.  and  the  W.  shore  of  Owl's  Head  Bay,  which  forms 
its  harbor,  60  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Portland  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.  S.  W.  from  Baneror.  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufacture  of  lime.  Pop.  1870,  7074 ;  1880,  7599. 

Rockland,  on  R".  R.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  19  m.  S.  of 
Boston.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  forms  an 
extensive  industry.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  4553. 

Rocklaud  Lake,  4  m.  in  circumference,  in  Clarks- 
town  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Sing  Sing,  36m.  X. 
of  New  York.  1  m.  W.  of  Hudson  River,  and  160  ft.  above 
its  surface.  It  produces  for  market  large  quantities  of  ice. 

Rock'port,  cap.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Ohio  River.  Pop.  1870,  1720  ;  1880,  2382. 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rock  River  rises  in  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.,  flows 
through  Horicon  Lake,  receives  its  W.  fork,  and  traverses 
Lake  Koshkonong;  passing  S.  into  111.,  its  course  becomes 
S.  W.  After  a  course  of  350  m.,  it  reaches  the  Miss.  2  m. 
below  Rock  Island.  It  is  not  navigable  except  at  high 
water,  but  affords  much  water-power. 

Rock-Salt.    See  SALT. 

Rock'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  15  m.  E.  of 
Hartford.  Water-power  is  supplied  by  Hockanum  River, 
•which  has  a  fall  of  286  ft.  Pop.  1880,  5902. 

Rockvllle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Parke  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1870, 
1187 ;  1880.  1684. 

Rock' well  (JULIUS),  b.  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Apr.  26, 
1805,  grad.  at  Yale  1826 :  studied  law  at  the  New  Haven 
Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1829  ;  settled  at  Pitts- 
field.  Mass.,  1830:  was  a  member  of  the  Mass,  legislature 
1834-38.  being  speaker  1835  and  1*38 ;  was  bank  com.  1838-41, 
M.  C.  1847-51,  member  of  the  Mass,  constitutional  conven- 
tion 1853,  U.  S.  Senator  1854-55,  and  was  a  judge  of  the  Mass, 
superior  court  1859-71. 

Rocky  ^fountain  Locust,  the  Caloptenus  femvr- 
rubrum.  See  LOCUST,  by  PROP.  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

Rocky  mountains,  all  the  mts.  of  N.  Amer.  between 
the  great  plains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  com- 
posed of  crags  and  peaks  of  naked  rock,  and  the  mt.-streanis 
run  at  the  feet  of  towering  cliffs  in  deep  gorges  beset  with  ; 
rocks.  The  hills,  unprotected  by  vegetation,  are  swept  j 
clean  of  sands  and  soil  by  the  winds.  The  water-courses 
rarely  have  flood-plains,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  valleys 
are  strewn  with  fragments  of  rock.  In  the  plateau  region 
the  streams  run  in  deep  cafions.  whose  walls  rise  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  ft.  above  the  waters,  and  the  channels 
below  are  choked  with  rocks  which  tumble  from  the  cliffs. 
By  reason  of  unequal  erosion  of  the  gen.  surface,  long  lines 
of  cliffs  or  towering  escarpments  of  rock  stand  athwart  the 
plateaux.  These  cliffs  are  often  for  scores  or  even  hundreds 
of  miles  almost  or  quite  impassable  barriers  to  travel. 

This  great  mt.-system  extends  through  the  U.  S.  from  its 
S.  border,  through  Brit,  Amer.  and  Alaska  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  or  from  the  30th  to  the  70th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  H 
greatest  development  in  Ion.  is  between  the  38th  and  42d 
degrees  of  N.  lat. ;  here  the  grand  system  has  a  breadth  of 
about  1000  m.  Its  highest  peak  is  Mt.  St.  Elias.  lat,  60°  SO7 
45",  Ion.  141°,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  19,500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Within  the  U.  S.  these  mts.  may  be  grouped  as 
follows  :  the  Desert  Ranges,  the  Park  Ranges,  the  Plateaux, 
the  Basin  Ranges,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Coast  Ranges,  the 
Cascade  Mts.,  and,  provisionally,  the  Geyser  Ranges. 

The  Desert  Ranges  extend  through  S.  Gal.,  S.  An  .  and 
S.  W.  N.  M.,  S.  into  Mex.  ;  the  limits  of  the  group  m  this  01- 
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....,^^  from  a  desert  sea  of  sand,  the  most  inhospitable 
region  of  N.  Amer..  but  near  their  N.  K.  limits  in  Ari.  and 
N.  M.,  the  gen.  altitude  being  greater,  tliere  is  more  im- 
cipitation  of  moisture.  The  Col.  River  divides  the  system 
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The  Park  #y*tem  extends  from  S.  Wyo.  through  Central 
Col  into  N.  M.,  bounded  on  theN.  by  the  Laramie  Plain* 
on  the  E.  by  the  Great  Plains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Plateaux 
the  S.  limits  cannot  yet  be  defined.  These  mts.  are  drained 
by  the  Platte  and  Ark.,  which  flow  into  the  Miss  •  bv  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  flows  into  the  (iulf  of  Mex  • 
a"d  bv  the  Col.  River  of  the  W..  which  flows  into  the  (iulf 
of  Cal.  Ihe  system  is  composed  of  ranges  and  irregular 
groups  which  stand  as  walls  about  the  great  parks—  th>-  N 
the  Middle,  and  the  S.  These  parks  are  broken  valleys 
nearly  or  completely  surrounded  by  mts.  Beside  the  larger 
parks,  there  are  many  of  smaller  extent,  mt.-valleysof  great 
beauty  in  midsummer,  but  mantled  with  snosv  during  manv 
months  of  the  yr.  In  this  range  there  are  24  peaks  \- 
height  has  been  ascertained  to  be  more  than  14.000  ft  and 
about  as  many  more  which  are  over  12,000.  The  highlit 
appears  to  be  Mt.  Harvard.  14,375  ft,  ;  Gray's  Peak  is  14,341  • 
Torrey's  Peak,  14.336;  Mt.  Lincoln.  14.-J97. 

The  Plateaux.—  The  great  plateaux  stretch  from  S.  Wv,. 
through  W.  Col.  and  E.  Ut.  far  down  into  N.  M.  and  Ari 
The  region  is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Col.  River  of  the  W 
The  gen.  elevation  is  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
ascent  from  the  low  desert  plains  on  the  S.  is  very  abrupt. 
in  many  places  by  a  steep  and  almost  impassable  escarp- 
ment. There  are  29  summits  more  than  10,000  ft.  high,  the 
loftiest  being  Emmons's  Peak,  13,694  ft.  On  these  plateaux 
stand  buttes,  lone  mts.,  and  groups  of  mts.  The  buttes  are 
of  cameo  structure—!.  «.  mts.  of  circumdenudation.  with 
horizontal  strata  and  escarped  sides.  The  Plateaux  have 
been  continuously  above  the  sea  since  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period,  but  during  earlier  Tertiary  times  the  region 
was  an  area  of  lacustrine  sedimentation,  and  during  late 
Mesozoic  and  early  Tertiary  time  the  Basin  Prov.  was  the 
dry  land  that  fed  the  sea  and  the  lakes  of  the  Plateau  Prov. 

Basin  Ranges.—  These  ranges  (about  100  in  number)  occupy 
S.  E.  Or.,  S.  Id.,  W.  Ut.,  Nev..  and  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Cal. 
The  region  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  great  plateaux,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  region  of  the 
Desert  Ranges  ;  their  extent  to  the  N.  is  unknown.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  ranges  is,  that  they  usually  rise 
abruptly  from  the  desert  plain  without  intervening  foot- 
hills, and  rarely  do  the  ranges  coalesce.  The  region  occu- 
pied by  these  mts.  has  no  drainage  to  the  sea  except  to  a 
limited  extent  on  the  N.  side,  and  on  the  S.  E.  corner,  \vhrrt- 
a  few  of  the  ranges  are  drained  by  the  Virgin  River,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Col.  River  of  the  W.  Some  of  the  streams  that 
head  on  the  mts.  find  their  way  into  salt  lakes,  and  others 
disappear  in  sinks  —  i.  e.  they  are  lost  in  the  desert  sands. 
where  their  waters  are  evaporated.  There  are  18  peaks  of 
these  ranges  more  than  10,000  ft.  high,  the  loftiest  being  Mt. 
Delano,  12,159  ft. 

The  Sierra  Sferada  is  one  great  range  stretching  from  the 
35th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  to  about  41°  35',  where  the  range 
topographically  terminates  at  Mt.  Shasta,  or  perhaps  S.  of 
this,  at  Lassen's  Peak.  These  mts.  are  carved  from  a  great 
plateau  more  than  400  m.  in  length  and  100  m.  in  breadth. 
The  axis  of  the  range  is  near  the  E.  side.  Here  the  streams 
head,  the  greater  number  running  W.  into  the  Pacific,  the 
less  number  running  E.  and  rapidly  descending  into  desert 
valleys,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  sands.  On  the  E.  side  a 
bold  front  rises  abruptly  from  the  desert  plains.  On  the  W. 
side,  though  the  descent  is  greater,  the  gen.  slope  is  more 
gentle,  but  is  broken  by  many  profound  gorges  or  deep 
canons.  On  the  W.  flank  of  the  range  there  are  many  table- 
rats.  covered  with  sheets  of  lava.  This  broad  massive  range 
is  crowned  with  peaks  which  rise  to  higher  altitudes  than 
any  other  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  10  peaks  more  than  10,000 
ft.  high,  the  loftiest  being  Mt.  Whitney.  14.887  ft. 

The  Coast  System  is  composed  of  the  low,  narrow  ranges 
near  the  Pacific,  and  separated  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
which,  often  uniting,  burst  through  the  ranges,  dividing 
them  into  2  sub-systems,  the  X.  and  S.  Coast  Ranges.  The 
highest  summit  is  San  Carlos  Peak,  4977  ft. 

The  Cascade  Mountains  stretch  from  S.  Or.  N.  far  into  Brit. 
\iner.  On  the  E.  they  are  bounded  by  the  great  valley  of 
the  Columbia  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  The 
Columbia  River  where  it  bursts  through  this  zone  of  mts. 
plunges  to  the  level  of  the  sea  in  a  series  of  great  cascades. 
and  from  these  the  mts.  take  their  name.  Little  is  known 
of  their  general  topography  and  geol.,  except  that  the  group 
is  characterized  by  many  lofty  volcanoes  now  extinct 
loftiest  summit  is  Mt.  St.  Elias,  19,500  ft.  ;  the  next  highest 
Mt.  Jefferson,  15,500. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Park  Mts.  and  great  plateaux  beyond  i 
Laramie  Plains  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Shoshone  River. 
are  manv  mts.  drained  on  the  S.  by  tributaries  of  the  V 
Platte,  on  the  E.  by  the  Mo.  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries.  No 
accurate  geographic  or  geological  surveys  have  been  made 
of  these  mts..  and  they  may  constitute  one  or  more  systems. 


.. 

but  at  present  it  is  proposed  to  call  them  £?£*"•%*£» 
Geyser  Mountain*.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  R.  M.  of  Brit. 
Amer.  and  Alaska  to  warrant  any  descriptic  . 

In  the  T.  S.  the  R.  M..  together  with  the  Great  Plains  t 
stretch  W..  constitute  the  great  arid  region  where  irriga- 
tion is  necessary  to  agriculture.  The  arid  region  is  nearl> 
'of  the  area  embraced  in  the  1.  S.,  excluding  Alaska. 
&om  acUrsurvTvs  and  careful  estimates  it  is  shown  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  redeem  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  reeion  by  irrigation  when  every  brook,  creek,  and 
river  is  utilized  About  3  per  cent,  of  the  region  is  forest- 
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RODEXTIA— ROGERS. 


clad.  Some  portion  of  this  forest-region  may  eventually 
be  cultivated  without  Irrigation,  but  only  such  crops  can  be 
raised  as  may  mature  in  the  short  summers  of  a  sub-arctic 
climate.  The  land  to  be  cultivated  lies  along  the  streams, 
and  is  principally  confined  to  the  little  valleys  nestling 
among  the  mts.,  but  altogether  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  region  are  very  limited.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  salt, 
coal,  and  many  other  minerals  are  found  in  great  abundance, 


ral  of  gli»,  a  kind  of  gnawing  animal),  an  order  of  mammals 
of  the  sub-class  Monodelphia  or  Placentalia,  comprising  the 
trnawing  animals,  such  as  the  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
etc.  These  may  be  briefly  defined  as  ineducabilian  plaeen- 
tiferous  mammals,  with  the  incisors  in  pairs  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  rootless,  and  ever-growing,  and  in  their 
growth  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle  or  open  spiral. 
The  order  thus  defined  is  the  most  numerous  in  species  of 
the  class  of  mammals,  and  between  800  and  900  species  are 
known.  Two  well-defined  sub-orders  are  recognizable  :  (1) 
the  Siinplicidentati,  and  (2)  the  Duplicidentati. 

Rod'erlc,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Sp.,  ascended 
the  throne  in  7'09  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  by  which 
King  Witiza  was  overthrown,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera  (July  711)  against  the  Arabs  under  Tank,  who 
then  took  possession  of  the  S.  and  central  parts  of  Sp. 

Rodg'ers  (C.  RAYMOND  P.),  b.  in  New  York  Nov.  14, 
1819 ;  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  1833 ;  became  lieut.  1844, 
commander  1861,  capt.  1806,  com.  1870,  rear-admiral  1874 ; 
served  on  the  E.  coast  during  the  Mex.  war ;  commanded 
the  Wabash  at  the  battle  of  Pt.  Royal,  and  Battery  Sigel  at 
the  reduction  of  Ft.  Pulaski,  and  acted  as  Rear- Admiral  Du 
Font's  fleet-cant,  in  the  attack  on  Ft.  Sumter  of  Apr.  7, 
1863  ;  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks  1871-74,  when 
he  became  supt.  of  the  Naval  Acad.,  which  position  he  held 
till  July  1878,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  station. 

Rodgers  (JOHN),  b.  in  Harford  co.,  Md.,  1771,  entered 
the  U.  8.  N.  as  a  lieut.  Mar.  1798 ;  was  executive  officer  of 
the  frigate  Constellation  when  she  captured  the  Fr.  frigate 
L'Insurgente,  Feb.  9,  1799;  was  made  capt.  Mar.  5;  suc- 
ceeded Com.  Barren  in  command  of  the  squadron  operating 
against  Tripoli  and  Tunis  1805 ;  commanded  the  President 
when  that  vessel  had  an  encounter  with  the  Brit,  man-of-war 
Little  Belt,  May  16,  1811 ;  rendered  various  services  during 
the  war  of  1812-15,  especially  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore ; 
was  pres.  of  the  board  of  navy  corns.  1815-24,  acting  sec.  of 
the  navy  1823,  and  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
1824-27,  after  which  he  was  again  on  the  board  of  navy 
corns,  until  ia37.  D.  Aug.  1,  1838. 

Rodgers  (Joim),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  Md.  Aug.  8, 
1812,  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  1828 ;  served  in  the  Med- 
iterranean squadron  1829-32 ;  passed  mdpn.  1834  ;  served  in 
the  Brazilian  squadron  1836-38 ;  lieut.  1840 ;  on  the  home 
squadron  1841-43,  on  special  service  1844-45,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  1846-47,  on  the  Coast  Survey  1848-52, 
in  surveying  expeditions  to  the  N.  Pacific  and  China  seas 
1853-56 ;  commander  1S55 ;  on  special  duty  or  waiting  orders 
1857-60.  In  1861  he  was  sent  to  the  W.  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  iron-clads ;  was  in  command  of  the  iron- 
clad Galena  in  the  attack  upon  Ft.  Darling,  near  Richmond. 
May  15,  1862 ;  made  capt.  July  1862,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  monitor  Weehawken,  on  the  S.  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron;  participated  in  the  first  Ft.  Sumter  fight;  capt- 
ured the  Confed.  iron-clad  Atlanta  June  17,  1863  ;  was  made 
com. ;  commanded  the  iron-clad  Dictator  1864-65,  the  mon- 
itor Monadnock  1866-67,  making  a  voyage  in  her  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco  :  in  command  of  the  Boston 
navy-yard  1867-69 ;  rear-admiral  Dec.  31,  1869 ;  commanded 
the  Asiatic  fleet  1870-72 ;  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Mare  Island,  Cal.,  1873-77;  supt.  of  the  naval  observatory, 
Wash.,  May  1,  1877,  and  chairman  of  the  light-house  board. 
D.  May  5,  1882. 

Rod'man  (THOMAS  J.),  b.  in  Ind.  in  1818,  grad.  at  W.  Pt. 
1841 ;  devoted  himself  to  experimenting  upon  iron,  gun- 
powder, and  cannon ;  invented  the  15-inch  and  20-inch 
smooth-bore  guns,  and  the  method  of  hollow  casting,  by 
which  their  manufacture  became  practicable,  with  their 
projectiles,  adopted  for  our  military  and  naval  service ;  also 
the  improvements  made  in  the  mode  of  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder for  large  cannon.  The  "  mammoth  powder  "  and 
"perforated  cake"  were  made  by  him,  since  adopted  by 
foreign  nations  for  use  in  their  heavy  rifle  guns.  Author  of 
a  Report  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon  and  Cannon 
Powder.  D.  June  7,  1871. 

Rod'ney  (C^ISAH),  b.  at  Dover,  Del.,  about  1730;  in- 
herited a  large  landed  property;  was  sheriff  of  Kent  co. 
1<58;  member  of  the  legislature  many  yrs.,  its  speaker  1769- 
74 ;  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  cong.  at  New  York  1765  • 
chairman  of  the  Del.  popular  convention  1774 ;  elected  to 
the  Continental  Cong.  Mar.  1775  ;  was  soon  afterward 
elected  brig. -gen. ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  served  under 
Washington  in  the  N.  J.  campaign  1776-77;  defended  Del 
from  Brit,  invasion  ;  was  maj.-gen.  of  Del.  militia:  pres.  or 
executive  officer  of  Del.  1778-82,  and  twice  elected  to  Cong 
but  did  not  again  take  a  seat  in  that  body.  D.  1784. 

Rodney  (CAESAR  AUGUSTUS^,  nephew  of  the  preceding 
b.  at  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  4,  1772,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa  ; 
studied  law ;  M.  C.  1803-07,  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  S.  1807-11 : 
commanded  an  artil.  co.  1813;  went  to  S.  Amer.  1817  as 
member  of  a  commission  to  report  upon  the  insurrection 
against  Sp. ;  M.  C.  1821-22,  U.  S.  Senator  1822-23,  and  in  the 
latter  year  appointed  minister  to  the  Argentine  provs 
Author,  with  J.  Graham,  of  lleiwrtson  the  Present  Mate  of  the 
United  Prow,  of  S.  Am  ft:  D.  June  10,  1824. 

Rodney  <GEOK«E  Brydgest,  BARON,  b.  at  Walton-upon- 
Thames.  Surrey,  Eng.,  Feb.  19,  1718;  entered  the  Brit,  navy 
m  childhood;  was  gov.  of  Newfoundland  1748,  M  P  1752 
rear-admiral  1761,  iu  which  yr.  he  captured  the  Fr  W  l' 


Islands  ;  vice-admiral  1762,  baronet  1764,  master  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  1765,  commander-in-chief  in  Jamaica  1771.  ad- 
miral and  commander-in-chief  at  Barbadoes  in  Dec.  1779; 
defeated  a  Sp.  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Jan.  16,  1780, 
and  broke  through  the  Fr.  fleet  near  Martinique  Apr.  17,  1780. 
In  the  war  against  Hoi.  (1781)  he  captured  Dut.  Guiana ;  was 
made  vice-admiral  of  Eng.,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
W.  I.  squadron ;  engaged  the  Fr.  fleet  under  Count  de 
Grasse  Apr.  9,  and  again  Apr.  12,  1782.  capturing  7  ships  of 
the  line  and  2  frigates.  D.  in  London  May  23,  1792. 

Roe  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  at  Low  Lay  ton,  Essex,  Eng.,  about 
1580,  ed.  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox. ;  was  knighted  1604 ;  ex- 
plored the  river  Amazonas  in  Brazil  1609  ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  Shah  Jehan,  and  penetrated  to  Delhi  1614- 
18;  entered  Parl.  for  Cirencester  1620;  was  ambassador  to 
Constantinople  1621-28,  to  Poland  and  Swe.,  charged  with 
negotiating  a  peace  between  those  kingdoms,  1629 ;  sat  in 
Parl.  for  Ox.  Univ.  1640 ;  was  ambassador  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  1641,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  and  privy  councillor  the  same  yr.  It  was  by  his  ad- 
vice that  Gustavus  Adolphus  intervened  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
war  in  Ger.  Wrote  A  True  and  Faithful  Relation  of  what  hath 
lately  happened  in  Constantinople  and  a  Journal  of  Voyages  to 
the  E.  /.,  Tur.,  Egypt,  Pal.,  and  Per.  D.  Nov.  1644. 

Roe'bllng  (JOHN  A.),  b.  at  Mulhausen,  Prus.,  June  12, 
1806 ;  received  the  degree  of  C.  E.  from  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic School  at  Berlin,  the  subject  of  his  thesis  being  sus- 
pension bridges.  In  1831  he  emigrated  to  Amer..  locating 
near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  first  employment  being  on  the  slackwater  im- 
provement of  the  Beav«r  River,  followed  by  similar  engage- 
ments in  other  localities,  until  called  into  the  service  of  the 
State  of  Pa.  to  make  surveys  for  a  R.  R.  route  across  the 
Allegheny  Mts.  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg.  One  of  the 
routes  located  by  him  is  that  now  followed  by  the  Pa.  R.  R. 
In  1844,  having  previously  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
wire  rope,  he  obtained  the  contract  for  replacing  the 
wooden  aqueduct  of  the  Pa.  Canal  across  Allegheny  River 
by  a  suspension  aqueduct,  which  was  opened  in  May  1845. 
The  construction  of  the  Monongahela  suspension  bridge 
next  followed,  and  in  1848-50,  4  suspension  aqueducts  were 
completed  on  the  line  of  Del.  and  Hudson  Canal.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  established  his  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  In  1851  the  great  suspen- 
sion bridge  at  Niagara  River  was  commenced,  and  in  Mar. 
1855  the  first  locomotive  crossed.  The  bridge  over  the 
Allegheny  at  Pittsburg  and  that  over  the  Ohio  at  Cin.  were 
his  next  works.  But  his  grandest  undertaking  was  the 
bridge  across  E.  River,  connecting  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
The  reports,  plans,  and  specifications  for  this  work  were  all 
completed  and  operations  begun  when  he  d.  July  22,  1869.— 
His  son.  WASHINGTON  A.  ROEBLING,  succeeded  him. 

Roe'buck  [A.-S.  rah],  a  small  species  of  the  deer  family 
(Cervida?),  representing  the  genus  Capreolvt  (C.  caprinn, 
found  in  Europe.  It  is  characteristic  in  the  antlers  being 
destitute  of  an  anterior  basal  snag,  the  first  branch  arising 
considerably  above  the  burr,  and  the  tail  being  very  rudi- 
mentary or  wanting ;  the  muffle  is  broad  and  naked  ;  the 
color  in  summer  is  reddish-brown,  and  in  winter  olive ;  the 
height  is  about  2*4  to  2^  ft.,  the  length  about  4  ft. 

Roebuck  (JOHN  ARTHUR),  b.  at  Madras,  India,  Dec. 
1802 ;  resided  in  Canada  during  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood 1815-24 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Lond.  1832 ;  entered 
Parl.  the  same  yr.  as  a  radical  reformer;  was  Lond.  agent 
for  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  1835;  lost  his  seat  1837, 
and  again  in  1847,  but  was  returned  in  1841,  and  for  Sheffield 
in  1849,  continuing  to  represent  that  borough  until  1868,  and 
being  once  more  elected  there  Feb.  1874.  Wrote  Plan  for 
(he  Gott.  of  our  Eng.  Colonies  and  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Mnittry 
of  1830 :  was  a  leader  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  and  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Reform  Association,  organized  in  1856.  D, 
Nov.  30.  1879. 

Roeiuer  (OLE).    See  ROMER. 

Roga'tloii  Days  [Lat.  rogare,  to  "implore"],  a  fast 
of  3  days  before  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 

Hog'er,  the  name  of  the  first  2  rulers  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  Sic.  ROGEK  I.,  the  12th  son  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
ville,  b.  in  Normandy  about  1031,  participated  in  the  con- 
quest of  Calabria,  and  received  a  part  of  the  country ;  took 
Messina  in  1060,  Palermo  in  1072 ;  expelled  the  Saracens 
from  Sic.  in  1089,  and  established  himself  as  sovereign  under 
the  title  of  count  of  Sic.  He  abolished  the  Gr.  Ch.  in  Sic. 
and  introduced  the  Roman,  for  which  pope  Urban  II.  re- 
warded him  by  making  him  apostolic  legate,  with  permission 
to  appoint  bps.,  etc.  D.  at  Mileto,  Calabria,  in  1101.— During 
the  minority  of  his  son,  ROGER  II.,  b.  about  1095,  his  widow, 
Adelaide  of  Montferrat,  carried  on  the  govt.  In  1127,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  line,  Roger  II.  became  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  and  in  1130  received  the  title  of  king  of  sic., 
and  was  crowned  at  Palermo  by  his  brother-in-law,  Ana- 
cletus,  whom  he  established  in  Rome  as  antipope  and  sus- 
tained against  Innocent  II.  Roger  II.  made  war  success- 
fully on  the  Gr.  emp.,  and  on  the  Saracens  in  Afr.  His  in- 
ternal administration  was  also  successful.  D.  Feb.  26,  1154. 

Rog'ers  <  FAIRMAN).  b.  at  Phila.  Nov.  15, 1833,  grad.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  1853 :  was  lecturer  on  mechanics  in  the  Franklin 
Inst.  of  Pa.  1854-65,  and  prof,  of  civil  engineering  in  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  1855-70 ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cav.  and 
as  an  officer  of  engineers  1861  :  completed  for  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  in  1862  the  survey  of  the  portion  of  Potomac  River 
northward  from  Blakiston  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  National  Acad.  of  Sciences  1863.  He 
resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  and  was 
chosen  a  trustee  of  that  inst.  in  1870. 

Rogers  (HENRY  DARWIN),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  b.  at  Phila. 
1809  ;  became  prof,  of  phys.  sciences  in  Dickinson  Coll.  1830 ; 
many  yrs.  prof,  of  geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  was  employed 
on  the  geological  survey  of  N.  J.,  of  which  he  pub.  a  report 
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and  geological  map  1836,  and  the  final  report  1840 ;  was  occu- 
pied from  1836  to  1855  as  director  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Pa.,  and  issued  his  final  report  under  the  title  The  Geol.  of 
Pa.,  a  Govt.  Survey,  etc.  In  1858,  after  residing  some  yrs.  at 
Boston,  he  was  appointed  regius  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  in  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  was  chosen  a  F.  R.  S.  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Edinburgh  Xew  Philosophical 
Journal.  D.  May  29,  1866. 

Rogers  (JOHN),  b.  at  Deritend,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
Eng..  about  1505,  grad.  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1525; 
was  rector  of  the  ch.  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Lond.,  1532-34; 
embraced  Prot.  opinions ;  was  the  real  editor  of  the  so 
called  Matthew's  Bible  of  1537 ;  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre's. 
Lond..  May  10,  1550 ;  was  made  by  Bp.  Ridley  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  St.  Pancras,  and  rector  of  Chigwell,  Aug.  24, 
1551 :  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  entry  of  Queen  Mary  into  Lond.  (Aug.  3, 1553),  in 
which  he  denounced  Romanism  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
adhere  to  the  doctrines  promulgated  under  Edward  VI. ; 
was  cited  before  the  privy  council,  tried  for  heresy  before 
Gardiner,  bp.  of  Winchester,  condemned  to  death  Jan.  1555, 
and  burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  the  first  of  the  "Ma- 
rian martyrs,"  Feb.  4,  1555. — DANIEL  ROGERS,  eldest  son  of 
the  martyr  (b.  at  Wittenberg  about  1538,  d.  1591),  became  a 
learned  scholar  and  an  elegant  Lat.  poet. 

Rogers  (JOHN),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1565,  became  a  Puritan  ; 
was  vicar  of  Hemmingham  1592,  minister  of  Haverhill  1603, 
and  minister  of  Dedham.  D.  1630.  Wrote  Sixty  Memorials 
of  a  Godly  Life,  A  Treatise  of  Love,  The  Doctrine  of  Faith,  and 
A  Godly  and  Fruitful  Exposition,  upon  all  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter.— His  son  NATHANIEL,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Eng.,  in  1598, 
ed.  at  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  preached  at  Booking, 
Essex,  and  at  Assington,  Suffolk ;  was  driven  by  persecution 
to  N.  Eng.,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  16,  1636 ;  was  a  member 
of  the  synod  of  1637,  and  was  settled  Feb.  20, 1639,  as  col- 
league with  Mr.  Norton  over  the  ch.  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
where  he  d.  July  3,  1655.  Wrote  Letter  discovering  the  Cause 
of  God's  Wrath  against  the  Nation. 

Rogers  (JOHN),  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel,  b.  at  Coggeshall, 
Eng.,  Jan.  1631 ;  came  in  childhood  to  Mass.;  grad.  at 
Harvard  1649 ;  studied  divinity,  and  aided  his  father  in  his 
pastoral  duties  at  Ipswich  ;  afterward  became  a  phys.,  and 
was  pres.  of  Harvard  Coll.  from  Apr.  10,  1683,  to  his  death, 
July  2,  1684. 

Rogers  (JOHN),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1829;  left 
school  at  16;  went  into  a  machine-shop  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  1848,  as  an  apprentice,  and  was  ultimately  put  in 
charge  of  a  R.  R.  repair-shop  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1856.  Hav- 
ing amused  himself  with  modelling  in  clay,  he  made  a  tour 
in  Europe  in  1857.  On  his  return  he  became  draughtsman 
in  a  surveyor's  office  at  Chicago,  and  soon  afterward,  learn- 
ing of  a  peculiar  mode  of  casting  intricate  figures,  he 
modelled  the  groups  of  the  Checker-Player  and  the  Slave 
Auction,  with  which,  in  Dec.  1859,  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  they  attracted  notice.  Learning  the  art  of  casting, 
he  produced  in  1861  his  Picket  Guard,  followed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  groups,  which  brought  him  decided  success.  Among 
them  were  The  Country  Post- Office  and  The  Toicn  Pump. 
Among  his  later  works  is  a  series  illustrative  of  Legends  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Rogers  (RANDOLPH),  b.  in  N.  Y.  about  1825,  was  in  early 
life  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  became  a  sculptor  at 
Rome  ;  returned  to  New  York  with  the  statues  of  Nydia,  A 
Boy  and  Dog,  and  others,  which  procured  him  reputation  ; 
designed  and  modelled  the  bronze  doors  for  the  E.  entrance 
to  the  Capitol  extension  at  Wash. ;  was  several  yrs.  engaged 
in  finishing  the  designs  for  the  Washington  monument  at 
Richmond,  Va. ;  executed  a  statue  of  John  Adams,  now  in 
Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery ;  The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
Col.  Colt's  monument  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  a  colossal  me- 
morial monument,  50  ft.  high,  for  the  State  of  R.  I.,  erected 
at  Providence  1871,  and  one  still  larger  for  Mich.,  erected  at 
Detroit  1873.  He  executed  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Lincoln  unveiled  at  Phila.  1871 ;  has  made  many  busts  and 
ideal  figures. 

Rogers  (RICHARD),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1550;  became  a 
Puritan  minister  1575,  and  preached  at  different  towns  of 
the  E.  counties  43  yrs.,  frequently  undergoing  molestation 
from  the  authorities,  but  acquiring  by  his  pastoral  labors 
and  his  theological  writings  a  very  prominent  position 
among  the  dissenting  divines  of  Eng.  Wrote  Seven  Treatises. 
D.  at  Weathersfield,  Essex,  Apr.  21, 1618. 

Rogers  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  about  1.30, 
commanded  during  the  "  old  FT.  war  "  (1755-63)  a  corps  of 
frontiersmen  known  as  "  Rogers'  Rangers,"  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  campaigns  on  Lake  George,  and  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  Detroit  against  Pontiac  ; 
wrote  ,-1  Concise  Account  of  N.  Amer.,  Journals  of  Major 
Robert  Rogers,  etc. ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  Michilimackmac ; 
was  accused  of  plotting  to  deliver  that  post  to  the  Fr. ;  was 
sent  in  irons  to  Montreal  and  tried  by  court-martial :  wen 
to  Eng.  1769  ;  went  to  N.  Air.,  where  he  "  fought  2  battl; 
in  Algiers  under  the  dey ;"  was  in  Phila.  1775,  and  imp™ 
oned  by  order  of  Cong.  ;  was  paroled,  but  again  arrested  i 
Washington  Jan.  1776 ;  was  sent  to  N.  H.,  where  he  toon 
sides  for  the  Crown,  and  raised  a  company  of  loyali 
known  as  "The  Queen's  Rangers,"  of  which  he  beca 
col. ;  went  to  Eng.  about  1777,  and  his  subsequent  hist,  is 

"Rogers  (ROBERT  EMPIE),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Baltimore 
1814,  grad.  in  med.  at  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  prof,  of  chem.  in  tne 
Univ.  of  Va.  1844-52 :  aided  his  brother,  J.  B.  Rogers,  in  pre- 
paring his  edition  of  Turner's  Chemistry,  and  on  hi 
became  his  successor  as  prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.    He  < 
the  American  reprint  of  Lehmann's  Phyftotogical  «»«»«»* 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inst.  /took  part 
with  his  brothers  in  geological  surveys  of  Va.  and  fa..,  ana 
was  dean  of  faculty  of  Univ.  of  Pa.  . 

Rogers  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Newiugtou  Green,  near  Lond.. 


July  30,  1763.  son  of  a  Lond.  banker,  whose  counting-house 
he  entered  in  boyhood :  pub.  some  poetical  trifles  in  the 
Gentleman' s  Magazine,  but  attracted  no  attention  until  the 
appearance  of  his  best  poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  in 
1792.  Succeeding  to  his  father's  large  estate  1793.  he  soon 
retired  from  active  business,  remaining,  however,  a  partner. 
Wrote  The  Voyage  of  Columbus,  Jacqueline,  Human  Life,  and 
Italy.  D.  at  Lond.  Dec.  18,  1855. 

Rogers  (WILLIAM  BARTON),  brother  of  R.  E.  and  H.  D. 
Rogers,  b.  at  Phila.  1805  ;  gave  scientific  lectures  at  the  Md. 
Inst.  1827  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  prof,  of  natural  philos. 
and  chem.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  Va.,  1829;  filled  a 
similar  post  in  the  Univ.  of  Va.  1835-53 :  organized  the  Va. 
geological  survey  1835,  and  conducted  it  until  its  discon- 
:inuance  in  1842 ;  removed  to  Boston  1853 :  lectured  before 
the  Lowell  Inst. ;  aided  in  founding  the  Mass.  Inst.  of  Tech- 
nology, and  was  its  first  pres.  1862-70,  and  1878-81 ;  pres.  of 
the  Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  1875- 
76.  Author  of  Strength  of  Materials,  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Philos.,  and  of  many'scientific  papers.  D.  May  30, 1882. 

Rohan' -Gu€meiiee',  de  (Lori*  KENE  £DOUARIS), 
PRINCE,  CARDINAL,  b.  Sept.  25,  1734,  was  ed.  for  the  Church, 
and  sent  in  1772  to  Vienna  as  ambassador,  but  recalled  in 
1774  on  account  of  the  scandalous  life  he  led ;  was  made 
grand  almoner  to  Louis  XV.,  bishop  of  Strasbourg  in  1779, 
and  cardinal.  One  of  the  prin.  figures  in  the  necklace  in- 
trigue, he  was  arrested  in  1785  and  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Part.,  which  acquitted  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  States-General  in  1789 ;  refused  in  1791  to 
carry  out  the  new  ecclesiastical  const,  in  his  diocese,  and 
resigned  his  bishopric  in  1801.  D.  Feb.  17,  1803. 

Ro'land,  the  name  of  one  of  the  prin.  representatives  of 
mediaeval  chivalry,  was  one  of  Charlemagne's  paladins,  and 
fell  at  Roncesvalles  in  778.  His  life  and  exploits  form  the 
subject  of  numerous  rhymed  and  unrhymed  chronicles. 

Roland'  de  la  Platlere'  (JEAN  MARIE),  b.  at  Ville 
france,  dept.  of  Rhone,  Fr.,  Feb.  18, 1734  ;  became  an  author 
on  subjects  relating  to  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts 
(see  Letters  from  Stritz.,  Dictionnaire  des  Manufactures  et  des 
Arts),  and  was  inspector-gen,  of  Lyons  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  In  1780  he  married  Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon 
(b.  at  Paris  Mar.  17, 1754).  She  became  the  partner  of  all 
her  husband's  studies  and  plans.  In  1791  he  removed  to 
Paris,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  the  salon  of  Madame  R.  soon  became  one  of 
the  prin.  centres  of  the  fermentation  of  the  cap.  On  Mar. 
23, 1792,  R.  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of 
Dumouriez,  but  was  dismissed  in  June.  After  the  fall  of 
the  throne  (Aug.  10)  he  re-entered  the  ministry,  but  his  con- 
nection with  the  Girondists  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Jacobins,  and  on  May  31,  1793.  he  was  arrested.  Meanwhile 
the  fantastical  ideas  of  Madame  R.  had  caused  her  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  the  Convention.  She  appeared  Dec.  7,  1792, 
and  was  acquitted.  But  after  the  arrest  and  escape  of  her 
husband  she  was  accused  of  maintaining  treasonous  cor- 
respondence with  the  Girondists ;  was  arrested,  and  gull- 
lotmed  Nov.  9, 1793.  When  R.,  who  had  escaped  to  Rouen, 
heard  of  her  execution,  he  stabbed  himself,  Nov.  15, 1793. 
She  wrote  Memoires  and  Lettres. 

Rol'la.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Phelps  co..  Mo.,  113  m.  from  St. 
Louis.  Pop.  1870, 1354  ;  1880,  1582. 

Rolles'ton  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Maltby, 
Yorkshire-Eng.,  July  30,  1829.  studied  med.  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mews Hospital,  Lond. ;  was  assistant  phys.  to  the  Brit. 


Ch  Ox  ,  1857 ;  Linnzean  prof,  of  anat.  and  physiology  in  Ox. 
UniV  1860,  and  fellow  of  Merton  Coll.  1862.  Wrote  Formt 
of  Aniwal  Life.  D.  June  9.  1881. 

Kolllu  (LEDRr).    See  LEDRU-ROLLIN. 

Roiring-iaill.     The  R.-M.  has,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  mechanical  combination,  enlarged  the  uses 
and  cheapened  the  production  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
All  the  iron  bars  of  commerce,  with  few  exceptions,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  steel  bars,  are  rolled     Nearly  all! 
members  of  machines  and  structures  for  which  these  m 
rials  are  suitable-of  ships,  roofs,  boilers,  bridges,  railways 
and  their  rolling-stock,  and  for  the  purposes  of  general  en- 
gineering-are so  designed  that  they  can  be  rolled  or  com- 
pounded of  rolled  forms,  for  this  method  of  manufacture  is 
essential  to  their  uniformity  and  cheapness,  and  this  con 
di  ion  does  not  seriously  embarrass  designers  because  the 
e real  maiority  of  desirable  forms  can  be  rolled. 
grRoma'na,  de  la  , PEDRO  Caro  y  SuredaV  MAR,™. 
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clay  image  of  the  god  placed  in  the  temple,  and  the  quad- 
riq'u  of  the  same  material  over  the  pediment,  were  works 
by  an  Etruscan  artist.  Only  a  few  examples  of  building  in 
stone  remain  to  us  from  this  anc.  period.  First  among 
these  is  the  Servian  city-wall,  built  of  colossal  blocks  of 
tufa,  without  cement :  then  the  reservoir  ( Ti/llianum),  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  covering  of  which  is  formed 
with  layers  of  stone  placed  over  each  other,  gradually  pro- 
jecting inward  as  they  rise— a  mode  of  construction  that 
precedes  the  development  of  the  true  arch  ;  and  finally  the 
Cloaca  Maxima.  Of  the  first  centuries  of  the  republic  sev- 
eral evidences  remain,  showing  an  increase  of  the  direct  Gr. 
influence.  When  it  was  decided  to  decorate  the  temple  of 
Ceres  (dedicated  485  B.  c.)  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  2  Grs., 
Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,  distinguished  both  as  modellers 
in  clay  (filast(E)  and  as  painters,  were  called  to  Rome.  The 
manner  of  ornamentation  employed  by  these  artists  was 
that  of  a  polychrome,  terra-cotta  style.  The  walls,  whether 
of  brick  or  of  timber,  were  incrusted  with  plates  of  terra- 
cotta, upon  which  were  painted  ornamental,  and  sometimes 
also  figurative  representations.  At  the  eaves  of  the  roofs 
were  anteflxie  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  field  of  which  was  intro- 
duced in  high  relief  the  head  of  a  Silenus,  a  satyr,  or  of  a 
woman,  and  around  it  ornaments  in  low  relief,  the  whole 
painted  in  brilliant  colors. 

III.  The  Hellenic  Period.— The  extension  of  the  Rom.  do- 
minion over  Magna  Graeci,  Sic.,  and  finally  over  Gr.  itself, 
was  productive  of  most  important  results.  By  this  means 
the  Ivoms.  were  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  Gr. 
culture,  and  there  began  an  extensive  immigration  of  Gr. 
artists  to  Rome.  Rome  became  gradually  the  centre  of 
activity  for  Greek  art. 

Architecture  and  Architectural  Ornamentation. — In  arch, 
the  Roms.  seem  to  have  preserved  their  originality  against 
Gr.  influence,  and  we  have  strong  evidence  that  even  in  Gr. 
the  merit  of  Rom.  archs.  was  acknowledged,  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.  c.  176-169), 
determined  to  finish  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at 
Athens,  he  intrusted  the  direction  of  this  undertaking  to  the 
Rom.  knight  Cassutius.  The  arch  became  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  construction  of  gigantic  aqueducts.  These 
were  not,  as  in  former  times,  wholly  subterranean,  but  by  a 
succession  of  arches  the  water  was  carried  aBove  ground 
wherever  the  character  of  the  surface  required  it.  Thus, 
the  Marchian  aqueduct  (built  B.  c.  142)  was  a  subterranean 
structure  for  a  distance  of  528  Rom.  paces,  while  6935  paces 
of  its  length  rested  on  arches.  The  double  purpose  of  use 
and  ornament  was  served  by  the  arch  and  vaulted  roof  in 
the  construction  of  the  font  ices,  or  covered  archways,  which 
stood  at  certain  important  points  as  monuments  to  mark 
the  direction  of  the  main  avenues  of  intercourse.  Out  of 
the  fornices  g_rew  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  imperial  age. 
The  Tabularium,  a  building  used  for  the  state  archives 
(finished  B.  c.  78),  is  a  most  majestic  combination  of  the 
vaulted  roof  and  the  arch.  This  building  was  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Forum.  It  rested  on  a  five-fold  row  of 
vaults,  the  outermost  of  which,  still  visible,  faced  the  Forum 
as  an  open  corridor  with  half  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  main  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  theatre  and 
amphitheatre  was  likewise  the  arch  and  vault.  Of  this 
style  of  building  the  grandest  structure  is  the  Colosseum, 
built  A.  D.  80  under  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing 87,000  spectators.  The  building  is  4  stories  in  height. 
The  3  lower  stories  are  composed  of  arcades,  the  piers  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  engaged  columns— on  the  first 
story  of  the  Doric,  on  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  on  the 
third  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  4th  story  the  wall 
is  pierced  by  windows,  between  which  are  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters. Variety  was  secured  by  means  of  statues  within  the 
arches  of  the  second  and  third  stories.  Among  the  build- 
ings with  domes,  the  Pantheon  (erected  B.  c.  27)  stands  fore- 
most. It  is  a  circular  building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 
has  a  height  equal  to  its  diameter.  A  portico,  with  16 
granite  columns  crowned  by  splendid  Corinthian  capitals, 
adorns  the  front.  The  domed  roof  was  also  especially  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  vast  swimming-halls  in 
the  baths  of  anc.  Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  innumerable  public  edifices,  vying 
with  one  another  in  magnificence,  which  sprang,  as  it  were 
out  of  the  ground,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Caesar  down  to 
that  of  Hadrian. 

From  the  time  that  Rome  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  it  was  evident  that  the  old  Forum  was  not  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  public  intercourse.  The  older  Cato  in 
order  to  attract  the  public  to  the  N.  side,  erected  there  the 
Basilica  of  Portia  (B.  c.  184) ;  the  Basilicas  of  ^Emilia  (B.  c. 
1<9)  and  that  of  Sempronia  (B.  c.  169)  soon  followed  Caesar 
erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum  the  Basilica  Julia,  con- 
sisting of  5  aisles.  On  the  N.  side  the  Forum  Julium  was 
erected.  Adjoining  this  stood  the  Forum  of  Augustus  A 
vast  deal  was  done  under  Augustus  to  supply  the  city  with 
water,  and  that  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.  The  Aqua 
Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Alsietina  were  led  into  the  city,  and  the 
volume  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  increased.  Agrippa  during 
his  sedileship  constructed  in  a  single  yr.  (B.  c.  33)  700  basins, 
500  fountains,  130  reservoirs,  and  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  these  works  400  marble  columns  and  300  bronze  and 
marble  statues.  Meanwhile  the  terrible  conflagration  under 
Nero  (A.  D.  64?)  had  occurred.  Of  the  14  city  precincts  3 
were  entirely  and  7  wellnigh  entirely  destroyed.  A  count- 
Jess  number  of  monuments  were  sacrificed.  In  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  entire  quarters  of  the  city,  room  was 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  large  public  buildings.  Nero's 

olden  House  requires  only  a  passing  notice  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  grandeur ;  for  imme- 
diately after  the  emp.'s  death  (A.  D.  68)  the  whole  estab- 
lishment fell  into  decay.  On  the  site  of  the  artificial  lake 
Within  the  gardens  of  the  Golden  House,  Vespasian  began 
to  build  the  Colosseum. 

Arch,  received  a  new  impulse  under  Trajan,  who  em- 


ployed an  excellent  Gr.  arch.,  Apollodorus  of  Damascus. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  artist  the  Forum  of  Trajan  was 
erected.  The  prin.  building  of  this  Forum  was  the  Basilica 
Ulpia,  having  5  aisles,  the  central  one  being  uncovered. 
Trajan's  Column,  with  its  gilded  reliefs  on  a  colored 
ground,  was  embraced  within  this  gigantic  structure.  The 
constructive  activity  of  the  emp.  Hadrian  is  exemplified  in 
the  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  on  the  Velia,  the 
plan  of  which  the  emp.  designed  with  his  own  hand  (A.  D. 
135).  It  was  composed  of  2  temples,  having  a  single  roof 
covered  with  tiles  of  gilded  bronze.  The  cellae  of  the  2 
temples  adjoined  each  other,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  portico  of  granite  columns.  The 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  begun  by  that  emp.  and  completed 
(A.  D.  140)  by  Antoninus  Pius,  consisted  of  a  square  sub- 
struction, upon  which  stood  a  terrace-like  superstructure 
covered  with  marble  and  adorned  with  statues.  From  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  beside  the  column  in  honor  of  M. 
Aurelius,  we  have  only  the  temple  of  the  elder  Faustina 
(erected  A.  D.  141).  After  the  Antonines,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  downfall  of  the  empire  was  becoming  more  and 
more  evident,  many  sumptuous  buildings  were  erected  in 
Rome.  Caracalla  strove  to  surpass  all  his  predecessors  in 
the  colossal  baths,  capable  of  holding  1600  bathers,  which 
he  commenced  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Aventine  Hill,  near 
the  Via  Appia,  but  which  were  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus.  These  were  incrusted  with  costly 
stones  and  peopled  with  an  army  of  statues.  The  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  on  the  Viminal,  were  still  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Caracalla,  and,  it  is  said,  were  capable  of  accom- 
modating 3000  bathers.  The  basilica  on  the  Velian,  with  its 
3  aisles,  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and  remodelled  by  his  suc- 
cessful rival,  Constantino.  A  close  inspection  of  the  above 
series  of  buildings  proves  that  arch.,  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  preserved  the  indications  of  a  strong  feeling  for 
grandeur  in  plan  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  as 
well  as  of  masterly  mechanical  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decline  in  art  showed  itself  especially  in  2  directions.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  loss  of  a  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  architectural  whole.  The  other 
was  in  the  treatment  of  the  ornamentation.  The  passion 
for  costly  material  worked  most  disastrously  in  this  respect. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  period  under  consideration  the 
decoration  of  interiors  was  chiefly  fresco.  Fresco-decora- 
tion, however,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  soon  found  a 
rival  in  the  practice  of  incrusting  the  walls  with  costly  stone. 
Marble  facings  for  walls  were  first  introduced  by  Mamurra 
in  his  house  on  the  Ccelian  Hill  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Under 
Claudius  and  Nero  the  practice  of  adorning  walls  with  fac- 
ings of  parti-colored  stones  had  become  not  unfrequent  in 
Rome.  Costly  marbles  finely  cut  and  polished,  varying  in 
color  in  the  different  architectural  divisions,  shone  in  the 
state  apartments  of  the  emps.  and  of  the  Rom.  aristocracy. 
The  ceiling  as  well,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  walls, 
was  made  brilliant  with  gold  and  enamel,  and  the  floors 
with  mosaics. 

IV.  Sculpture  and  Mural  Decoration.— In  the  Rom.  sculpture 
of  this  period  2  tendencies,  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic, 
may  be  distinguished.  The  first  occupies  itself  specially 
with  the  mythological  dept.,  but  also  sometimes  takes  to 
the  portrait  and  to  the  representation  of  scenes  from  daily 
life.  Through  a  series  of  works  that  have  been  preserved 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  group  of  Athenian  artists 
who  lived  in  the  last  century  before  Christ.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  these  are  Apollonius,  son  of  Nestor,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Hercules  torso  in  the  Vatican  ;  Cleomenes, 
son  of  Apollodorus,  the  artist  of  the  Medicean  Venus ; 
Cleomenes,  son  of  Cleomenes,  author  of  the  fine  portrait- 
statue  in  the  Louvre  mistakenly  called  Germanicus.  Glykon, 
one  of  the  latest  artists  of  the  group  referred  to,  in  the 
execution  of  his  statue  of  Heracles  (Farnesian  Hercules. 
Naples)  followed  a  type  probably  designed  by  the  second 
Attic  school  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  A  peculiar  direction 
was  taken  by  the  school  of  Pasiteles,  himself  a  versatile  and 
also  literary  artist  of  the  last  century  B.  c.  We  know  the 
statue  of  an  Ephebus,  with  an  inscription  (Villa  Albani), 
executed  by  a  scholar  of  Pasiteles,  Stephanus  ;  also  a  marble 
group  (Villa  Ludovisi)  generally  considered  to  repres_ent  the 
meeting  of  Orestes  and  Electra,  and  shown  by  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  the  work  of  Menelaus,  a  pupil  of  Stephanus. 
Both  sculptures  are  eclectic  works,  in  which  the  artists 
aimed  to  unite  the  excellences  of  different  epochs  of  style. 
The  same  is  true  of  Arcesilaus,  who  wrought  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  for  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  dedicated  by 
Caesar,  in  46  B.  c.  In  other  works  of  art  also,  belonging  to 
the  epoch  under  consideration,  the  authors  of  which  are 
unknown,  recent  investigations  have  shown  the  same  de- 
pendence upon  anc.  models.  The  well-known  group  repre- 
senting Venus  and  Mars,  and  probably  connected  with  a 
work  placed  in  the  temple  consecrated  by  Augustus  to 
Mars  Ultor  (2  B.  c.),  is  strictly  derived  from  2  types  of  the 
earlier  development.  One  is  the  well-known  figure  of 
Aphrodite  holding  a  shield.  The  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Nile  (Vatican)  is  the  reproduction  of  an  original  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  We  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  investigation  of  the  portrait-statues,  of  which  the  early 
imperial  period  .presents  several  very  prominent  examples, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Augustus  from  the  Villa  ad  Gallinas 
(Vatican),  that  of  the  older  Agrippina  (Capitol),  etc. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 


tions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possessed  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  power  of  delicately  seizing  and  reproducing  with  ar- 
tistic correctness  the  forms  presented  by  nature.  A  con- 
siderable decline  in  this  power  is  first  perceptible  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  To  this  early  stage  of  decline  belongs 
the  last  important  type  in  the  hist,  of  classic  art,  the  type  of 
the  favorite  of  the  emp.  Hadrian,  the  Bithynian  Antinous. 
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After  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  decline  in  plastic  art 
•svas  most  precipitous,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  ideal 
themes.  An  eloquent  proof  of  this  is  the  anonymousness 
which  covers  with  silence  almost  the  whole  art  of  the  3d 
and  4th  centuries.  So  far  as  our  positive  knowledge  of  the 
monuments  extends,  there  exists  of  this  period  no  repre- 
sentation of  any  god  from  the  classic  Olympus  worthy  of 
mention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statues  of  Mithras,  of  the 
shocking  -Eone.  the  repulsive  figures  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis, are  everywhere  prevalent.  The  most  pleasing,  com- 
paratively, and  certainly  for  the  hist,  of  art  the  most  in- 
teresting, productions  of  this  age  of  decline  are  the  sar- 
cophagi, adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  which  came  into 
vogue  from  Hadrian's  time.  The  reliefs,  mostly  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  scenes  from  the  story  of  Bacchus,  the  myths  of 
Meleager,  Hippolytus,  etc.,  repeat  motives  from  the  older 
Gr.  art.  especially  from  that  development  of  painting  which 
began  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  realistic  tendency, 
which  was  fostered  together  with  the  ideal  one  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  foreground 
during  the  last  century  before  and  the  first  after  Christ, 
but  remains  secondary  and  limited  to  a  lower  sphere.  The 
realistic  portrait  of  this  period  is  distinguishable  from  the 
ideal  by  certain  mechanical  methods  of  producing  expres- 
sion. In  the  latter  the  eyelids  are  elaborated  with  a  strong 
feeling  for  style,  and  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  eye- 
brows:  the  realistic  school  makes  the  edges  of  the  lids  rest 
upon  the  eye,  as  is  the  case  in  nature,  and  marks  the  form 
of  the  brow.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  indicated  by  grooved 
outlines,  a  practice  which  first  became  general  in  the  3d 
century  after  Christ. 

Unlimited  is  the  sway  of  the  realistic  tendency  in  the  his- 
torical representations  with  which  triumphal  arches  and 
other  similar  monuments  were  adorned  in  the  imperial 
ages.  The  historical  reliefs  appear  as  a  development  of 
works  from  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Diadochi— a  development  in  which  the  endeavor  to  be  true 
to  the  real  emancipates  itself  more  and  more  from  artistic 
fetters.  The  band  of  figures  winding  up  the  triumphal 
columns  narrates,  chronicle-wise,  the  prin.  events  of  the 
campaign  according  to  the  imperial  bulletins,  and  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  more  analogous  than  to  a  parchment 
roll  upon  which  is  inscribed  an  abridgment  from  the  Rom. 
general-staff  records.  By  the  multiplication  of  the  planes 
of  relief  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  effect  corre- 
sponding to  perspective  in  painting.  Bold  foreshortenings, 
intimations  of  landscape  detail,  and  other  means  of  expres- 
sion properly  belonging  to  the  pictorial  art,  became,  with 
the  advance  of  this  development,  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  more  prejudicial  to  the  plastic  clearness  of  the  repre- 
sentation. After  the  age  of  Trajan  there  is  a  rapid  decline 
even  in  this  form  of  art.  The  pictorial  art  shows,  in  every 
respect,  a  development  analogous  to  that  of  the  plastic. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  the  por- 
trait-works of  Sopolis,  Dionysius,  and  of  a  female  painter 
named  la  or  Laia,  were  esteemed ;  that  in  the  same  period 
a  certain  Avellius  painted  goddesses  with  the  features  of 
his  mistresses.  In  the  Augustan  age  we  hear  of  the  deco- 
rator Ludius  or  S.  Tadius.  Under  Vespasian.  Cornelius 
Pinus  and  Attius  Priscus  decorated  with  paintings  the 
temple  of  Honos  and  of  Virtus,  the  restoration  of  which 
was  then  completed.  A  series  of  frescoes  representing  lo 
guarded  by  Argos  (Rome.  Palatine — Pompeii),  and  another 
series  showing  Perseus  leading  the  released  Andromeda 
down  the  rock  to  which  she  had  been  chained  (Pompeii), 
are  probably  reproductions  of  2  celebrated  paintings  by 
Xikias,  a  master  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  The  wall-paintings 
representing  Danae  with  the  boy  Perseus  upon  the  shore  of 
Seriphos  (Pompeii)  seem  to  be  traceable  to  an  original  by 
Artemon,  a  contemporary  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  And, 
finally,  those  representing  Medea  about  to  kill  her  children, 
yet  still  restrained  by  the  conflict  between  the  passions  of 
maternal  love  and  jealousy  (Herculaneum,  Pompeii),  repeat 
a  grand  composition  by  Timomachus,  an  artist  probably  of 
the  Diadochi  period.  In  Rom.  fresco-painting  an  important 
place  is  occupied  by  the  landscape,  a  province  of  art  which 
also  came  into  independent  development  during  the  age  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  The  most  beautiful  extant 
paintings  of  this  kind  are  the  landscapes  discovered  on  the 
Esquiline,  with  scenes  from  the  Odyssey  (Vatican  Library). 

An  exclusively  realistic  tendency  manifests  itself  only  in 
the  mural  paintings  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  In  Pompeii 
this  class  of  pictures  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  houses 
of  a  very  poor,  or  even  of  a  decidedly  questionable  charac- 
ter. They  depict  the  manners  and  habits  of  artisans  and 
wagoners,  who  are  drinking  or  making  merry  with  dis- 
solute women,  and  other  scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Campania,  always  represented  with  a 
low  feeling,  and  almost  without  exception  of  very  coarse 
execution.  After  the  yr.  79  A.  D.  we  can  no  longer  follow 
with  any  certainty  the  hist,  of  this  art.  The  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  tend  to  arrest  its  decline,  but  rather  hastened 
its  downward  course. 

RESULTS  OF  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS.— The  works  for  the  ex- 
tension and  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Rome  have  been 
the  occasion  of  a  great  number  of  archaeological  discoveries. 

(a)  Fortification*.— Rome  has  been  defended  at  3  different 
periods  by  3  different  walls— that  attributed  to  Romulus, 
which  surrounds  the  Palatine;  that  of  Servius  TuUius, 
which  encircles  the  Seven  Hills :  that  of  Aurelian,  which 
forms  the  inclosure  of  the  city  at  the  present  day.  Four 
fragments  of  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  have  been  discovered. 
As  to  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  it  may  be  traced  to-day  at 
42  different  points,  the  most  considerable  remains  being 
those  discovered  in  the  Villa  Torlonia,  upon  the  Aventine, 
near  the  railway-station.  In  Dec.  1875  were  discovered 
some  vestiges  of  the  citadel,  or  arz,  which  occupied  tne 
N.  E.  summit  of  the  Capitoline. 

(6)  Templet.— The  number  of  temples,  either  standing  or 


uncovered,  which  iu  1870  was  21.  has  now  risen  to  30. 
Among  those  recently  discovered  we  should  mention  the 
temple  of  Cybele,  discovered  in  1870  on  the  Palatine,  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  ;  the  temple  of  the  Flavians,  dis- 
covered 1872  with  a  colossal  head  of  Titus:  the  temple  of 
the  Dea  Dia  (Ceres),  discovered  in  1868 ;  the  temple  of  the 
tortuna  Primigenia.  discovered  in  1873;  the  temple  of 
Julius  Caesar,  discovered  in  1873;  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolmus  (1865-76) > ;  the  temple  of  the  Palmyrene  Sun 
(18o,) ;  and,  finally,  the  temples  of  Bellona  and  of  Honor  and 
\  irtue,  discovered  in  1873. 

(c)  Basilicas  —  The  whole  of  the  surface  covered  by  the 
Basilica  Julia,  which  occupied  the  entire  W.  side  of  the 
Forum,  has  been  completely  laid  open. 

(d)  Theatres.— In  Jan.  1876  there  was  discovered  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lower  portico  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus. 

(«)  Amphitheatres.—  During  the  whole  of  1874  excavations 
were  making  in  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum.  Thus,  we 
have  been  able  to  study  all  the  details  of  the  service  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

(/)  Circuses,  Stadia.— The  palace  of  Augustus  on  the  Pala- 
tine was  separated  from  the  palace  and  the  Septizonium  of 
Septimius  Severus  by  a  stadium  built  by  Donation  and  re- 
stored by  Hadrian.  This  was  mostly  uncovered  in  1872. 

(a)  Thtrtrut.—Rome  in  the  period  of  her  splendor  counted 
11  large  thermae,  some  of  which  could  receive  as  many  as 
2000  bathers  at  a  time,  and  856  baths  of  an  inferior  order,  for 
the  use  of  the  lower  classes.  These  last  have  almost  totally 
disappeared,  but  many  of  the  therma?  still  exist,  and  several 
of  them  have  been  explored  since  1870. 

(h)  Forums.— The  exploration  of  the  Rom.  Forum  may  now 
be  considered  as  complete.  It  has  the  form  of  the  trape- 
zium, and  is  bounded  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.  bystreets,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Rostra.  The  pavement  is  composed  of  blocks  of 
travertine.  Along  the  W.  side— that  is,  in  front  of  the  Ba- 
silica Julia— may  be  seen  7  pedestals  of  honorary  columns ; 
the  S.  side,  facing  the  temple  of  Caesar,  was  shut  in  by  a  line 
of  shops.  In  the  centre  or  the  Forum  may  still  be  seen  the 
pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  described  by 
Statius ;  and  farther  to  the  N.  the  two  plutei,  or  parapets, 
discovered  in  Jan.  1873.  These  plutei  indicated  the  place 
where  all  the  citizens  on  their  way  to  the  elections  were  to 
go  and  present  their  tessera,  or  tickets  of  admission.  The 
excavations  consequent  upon  the  building  of  the  new 
quarters  upon  the  Esquiline  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Forum  Esquilinum.  and  of  the  public  markets  (Macellum 
Livije)  which  surround  it.  Some  of  the  market-shops  pre- 
served traces  of  their  original  destination  :  as,  for  example, 
in  one  was  found  a  collection  of  mineral  colors  ;  in  another, 
a  number  of  small  bottles  for  perfumery  ;  in  a  third,  some 
wine-measures,  and  amphorae  once  containing  the  produce 
of  the  vines  of  Chios. 

(i)  Honorary  Monuments  —  Triumphal  Arches.— Some  very 
important  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honor  of 
Gordian  the  Pious  were  discovered  in  1872  in  digging  a  drain 
in  the  Via  Gaeta.  Columns.— We  have  already  mentioned 
the  7  pedestals  of  honorary  columns  found  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Rom.  Forum.  We  should  add  that  3  of  these  columns 
have  also  been  discovered.  Obelisk*.—  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  which  we  know  stood  near 
the  ch.  Delia  Minerva,  had  already  been  found  the  obelisks 
erected  afterward  in  the  open  squares  of  the  Pantheon,  of 
the  Minerva,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Mattel, 
cent  excavations  in  the  same  place  have  given  us  fragments 
of  &  fourth  obelisk,  entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

(*)  Military  Establishments.—  The  military  garrison  of  Rome 
comprised  the  corps  of  the  nratorians  and  of  the  t/rftoni ; 
the  7  battalions  of  the  tiffiles,  who  exercised  the  police  of 
the  city  :  also  several  battalions  of  less  importance,  such  as 
the  marine  infantry  (miseiiates,  ratenaratts\  the  imperial 
guard  of  honor  (equites  gingulares),  etc.  Of  the  barracks  of 
the  praetorians  it  was  already  known  that  3  sides  were  in- 
corporated into  the  city-walls  by  Aurelian.  The  4th— that 
is  the  W.  side— has  just  been  discovered  in  consequence  of 
the  works  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  Viminal  ( Caftro  Pra;- 
terio)  The  site  of  the  Castra  Equitum  Singularium— that 
is  of  the  barracks  of  the  imperial  horse-guards—has  been 
made  known  by  the  discovery  of  a  monument  erected  to 
Sylvanus  at  the  expense  of  certain  soldiers.  The  ,  battalions 
of  the  vigiles,  or  policemen,  were  distributed  through 
city  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  occupied  the  boundary -m 
between  2  regions.  Recent  discoveries  established  the  fact 
that  the  barrack  of  the  first  cohort  (or  battalion'  was 
situated  below  the  Palace  Savorelli,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  VII.  (Via  Lata)and  IX.  (Circus  Ftaminintf  rtgw* 
That  of  the  second  has  been  found  on  the  Esquiline,  \ery 
near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus;  that  of  the  third  at .the  St. 
angle  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian ;  that  ?f  the  fifth  in  the 
Villa  Mattei,  by  the  ch.  of  the  TsavicelLa  :  that  of  the  set  entn 
in  the  Piazza  Monte  de'  Fiori,  in  the  Transteyere. 

(/)  Palaces  and  Houses. -In  a  rfsume  so  limited  as  ours  it 

ould  be  impossible  to  describe  the  topography  of  the 

a  ace  of  the  Czesars  on  the  Palatine  as  it  has  been  deter- 

Ehvth^  latest  excavations.    The  imperial  palace  has 


epochs,  and  separated  by  streets  and  smiai 
sible  to  the  public.  Although  the  condition  of  theii 
is  in  general  very  ruinous,  yet  every •  roon ..so .to 
serves  sufficient  traces  to  enable,  us  to .decide  or  1 


ft  heir  remains 
say,  pre- 
to  divine 


aiis  the  House  of  Oermanicnj,  tin 

House  of  Q.  Fabius  Clio,  the  house  of 
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conservatory  in  the  form  of  a  small  oblong  theatre,  the 
walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  beautiful  landscapes. 
Still  more  important  are  the  discoveries  made  on  the  site  of 
the  Horti  Lamiani.  which  adjoined  those  of  Maecenas.  In 
the  very  centre  of  these  gardens  the  remains  of  a  palace 
have  been  found,  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  which  were  adorned 
by  porticoes  with  columns  of  giatto  antico.  On  the  2  other 
sides  were  found  bath-rooms  of  extraordinary  splendor. 
Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  Esquiline  was  occupied  by 
gardens,  opened  by  the  emps.  to  the  public. 

(n)  Tombs.— The  burial-place  of  the  anc.  inhabs.  of  Rome 
was  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  great  consular  high- 
ways, but  outside  every  gate  were  found  vast  necropolises 
called  campi,  named  from  the  nearest  gate.  The  most  anc. 
of  the  tombs  contemporary  with  the  first  centuries  of  R.  are 
excavated  in  the  rock  according  to  Etruscan  usage.  The 
second  system  of  burial,  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  is  that  of  sarcophagi  and  cinerary  urns  in 
volcanic  stone.  The  third  method  is  that  of  sepulchral 
chambers. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  announce  the  discovery  of  a  Rome 
anterior  to  the  Rome  of  hist.  Her  existence  has  been  re- 
vealed to  us  by  objects  in  stone,  such  as  arrow-heads  of 
silex,  axes  of  bluish  jad6ite,  knife-handles  of  deer-horn, 
necklaces  of  burnt  clay,  pottery  made  by  hand,  etc.  All 
these  objects  belong  to  the  Neolithic  period,  or  the  age  of 
polished  stone,  [from  orig.  art.  in «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
W.  HELBIG  and  R.  LANCIANI.] 

Roman  Architecture.  See  ARCHITECTURE  and  RO- 
MAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Romaii  Catholic  Church.  Definition.—  This  Ch.  is 
composed  of  that  body  of  Chrs.  who  are  united  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  same  faith  and  in  the  communion  of  the  same 
sacraments,  under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  especial- 
ly of  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  the  Roman  pontiff  (Bellarmin. 
lib.  iv.  c.  2). 

Divine  Institution  of  the  Church.— The  reality  of  the  Ch.  as 
a  collective  body  of  believers  in  the  fulness  of  the  revela- 
tion of  truth  and  grace  from  God  through  Christ  is  appar- 
ent from  scriptural  utterances  both  figurative  and  obvious, 
wherein  the  origin,  nature,  and  tendency  of  that  Ch.  are 
pointed  out.  To  establish,  to  spread,  and  to  preserve  this 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  this  fold  under  one  Shepherd, 
Christ  taught  certain  doctrines,  performed  wonderful 
works,  chose  72  disciples  to  prepare  the  way,  and  12  apos- 
tles, among  whom  one  as  his  visible  representative ;  more- 
over, he  instituted  baptism,  Eucharist,  absolution,  and  the 
other  sacraments  ;  he  sent  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  invested  the 
apostles  with  certain  prerogatives,  and  commissioned  them 
to  bring  all  nations,  by  their  preaching  them  his  doctrines 
and  dispensing  unto  them  his  sacraments,  into  his  Ch. 

Constitution  of  the  Church.— The  organization  of  the  Ch. 
as  a  divinely  established/aetam  was  invested  with  such  pre- 
rogatives, as  essential  conditions  to  her  continuity  and  per- 
petuity as  a  living  visible  body— that  in  her  very  formation, 
no  less  than  in  the  days  of  her  world-wide  extension  and 
development,  she  presents  the  same  attributes  in  her  con- 
stitution given  her  by  Christ  and  vindicated  for  her  in  the 
apostolic  age.  In  the  apostolic  Ch.  we  find  the  well-defined 
character  of  an  Ecclesia  docens,  a  teaching  body  in  the  Ch., 
and  an  Ecclesia  audiens  or  discens,  another  body  that  hears 
and  receives  the  doctrines  taught.  Hence  also  the  distinc- 
tive division  of  clergy  and  laity. 

2.  All  power  and  authority  resided  originally  in  the  apos- 
tolate,  and  all  the  apostles  joined  in  the  care  of  all  the  chs., 
whose  members,  as  children  born  anew  through  Christ, 
looked  upon  them  as  spiritual  fathers.    Among  the  apos- 
tles Peter  beyond  doubt  ranked  first,  6  jrpwros,  receiving  from 
Christ  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  duty  to  strengthen  his 
brethren,  to  feed  the  flock ;  upon  all  occasions  of  impor- 
tance he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  apostolic  college. 

3.  Apostolate  and  Episcopate.— From  the  apostolic  office  is 
derived— nay,  connected  therewith— the  episcopal,  or  the 
office  of  bps.  in  the  Ch. 

Pre-eminence  of  Bishops.— The  apostolic  Father  Ignatius 
bears  testimony  to  this  pre-eminence  of  bps.  over  presbyters 
(priests)  when  he  asks  the  faithful  to  obey  the  bp.  who  pre- 
sides as  Jesus  Christ  obeyed  his  Father,  to  honor  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons. 

I>iaconate.—As  a  third  and  last  degree  the  office  of  dea- 
cons appears  as  a  constituent  part  of  orders  in  the  apostolic 

Hierarchy  of  the  Ch.— iePa  <ipxrj— signifies  the  collective 
body  of  bps.,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  by  divine  right 
the  govt.  centres  in  this  hierarchy,  and  its  const,  may  be 
termed  hierarchical;  the  power  to  "  rule  the  Church  of  God  " 
rests  in  this  hierarchy,  which  culminates  in  the 

Primacy  of  the  Church  of  Some.— The  primacy  is  inherited 
by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Rom.  Ch.,  as  the  apos- 
tolate  descended  to  the  episcopacy,  not  because  the  pri- 
macy is  merely  the  product  of  the  unity  in  the  Ch  but 
typifies  and  truly  represents  Christ  the  Head. 

Orders  of  (he  Hierarchy.— Major  and  minor  orders  as  a  dis- 
tinctive classification  is  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Ch.  To  the  former  belong  3,  respectively,  the  pres- 
bylerate,  the  diaconate,  and  subdeaconship ;  to  the  latter  4 
lectors,  acolythes,  ostiarii,  and  exorcists.  A  further  develop- 
ment of  this  hierarchy  in  the  early  Ch.,  derived  from  the 
episcopate  and  intimately  connected  therewith,  consists  in 
the  several  titles  of  patriarch,  exarch,  primate,  metropolitan 
archbishop. 

Diocese  is  the  ancient  parochia,  subject  to  the  bp.,  whose 
relation  thereto  is  compared  to  an  indissoluble  bond  ;  and 
the  several  congregations,  as  parishes,  were  governed  by 
a  presbyter  as  parochus -parish  priest— appointed  by  the  bp 

Councils  of  the  Church  were  the  assemblies  of  the  hier- 
archy After  the  precedent  of  the  apostolical  council  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  we  find  such  councils  of  frequent  oc- 
currence since  the  2d  century. 

The  character  of  these  councils  depended  mainly  on  their 


composition  as  they  represented  a  lesser  or  large/;  or  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  hierarchy. 

(Emmenical  councils  were  convened,  where  all  the  bps.  as- 
sembled and  the  universal  Ch.  was  represented  ;  19  in  all. 

Marks  of  the  Church.— In  the  words  of  the  Mceno-Con- 
stantinppolitan  Creed,  the  true,  visible,  indefectible  Ch.  of 
Christ  is  recognized  by  these  4  characteristic  marks — viz. 
unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  apostolicity . 

Rules  of  Faith.— •"  Deposit  of  faith"  means  the  sum  of  Di- 
vine revelation  committed  to  the  Ch.  The  rule  of  faith  for 
and  in  the  Ch.  is  essentially  one— namely,  the  complete  body 
of  revealed  doctrines  and  code  of  laws  given  by  Christ  to 
his  apostles,  and  by  them  to  his  Ch.— written  Scriptures  and 
unwritten  Tradition. 

Canon  of  the  Scriptures.— Holy  Scriptures  accepted  by  the 
Ch.  is  the  collection  (canon)  of  those  books  of  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  caljed  proto-  and  deutero-canonical,  regarded  as  in- 
spired writings. 

Historical  Periods  in  the  Church.— As  to  the  history  of  the 
Ch.  proper,  we  may  divide  it  into  3  great  periods— I.  An- 
cient ;  II.  Middle  ;  and  III.  Modern. 

Total  Estimate.— In  the  entire  Ch.  there  are  12  patriarch- 
ates, 7  of  Lat.,  5  of  Oriental  rite  ;  149  archbishoprics  of  Lat., 
and  27  of  Oriental  rite ;  714  dioceses.  Throughout  the  world 
the  Ch.  numbers  about  220,000,000.  (See  a  more  complete 
article  on  this  subject  by  the  same  author  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.) 
— PETER  J.  SMITH.  (See  also  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  by 
PROF.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.  D.,  LL.D!) 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  body  of  Chrs.  which 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  It  styles 
itself  the  "Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church." 
It  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  denomination  of  Chrs., 
numbering  nearly  200,000,000  souls,  or  more  than  J^  the  Chr. 
pop.  of  the  globe.  The  R.  Ch.  is  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  but  has  its  chief  hold  on  the  Lat.  races  in  the  S.  of 
Europe  and  Amer.,  and  on  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  Irish. 
It  stretches  in  unbroken  succession  back  to  the  days  of 
heathen  Rome,  and  has  outlived  all  the  govts.  of  Europe. 

Doctrines. — The  doctrines  of  the  R.  C.  Ch.  are  laid  down  in 
the  oscumenical  creeds,  the  acts  of  19  or  20  oecumenical 
councils,  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  especially  the  Trident- 
ine  and  Vatican  standards.  The  prin.  authorities  are  the 
canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563),  the  Pro- 
fession of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed 
of  Pius  IV.  (1564),  the  Rom.  Catechism  (1566),  the  decree  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  (1854).  and  the  Vatican  decrees 
on  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  (1870). 
The  best  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  R.  Cath. 
faith  is  contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  is 
binding  upon  all  priests  and  public  teache_rs,  and  which  must 
be  confessed  by  all  converts.  It  consists  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  11  articles. 

Government  and  Discipline.— The  Rom.  Ch.  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  which  culminates  in  the  pope.  The  people  are 
excluded  from  all  participation  even  in  temporal  matters  ; 
they  must  obey  the  priests,  as  the  priests  must  obey  their 
bps.,  and  the  bps  the  pope,  who  claims  to  be  the  universal 
bp.,  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the 
visible  representative  of  Almighty  God  on  earth.  This  sys- 
tem is  the  growth  of  ages,  and  has  only  reached  its  maturity 
in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  which  decreed  the  pope  to 
be  the  infallible  bishop  of  bishops. 

Worship  and  Ceremonies. — They  are  embodied  in  the  Rom. 
Missal,  the  Rom.  Breviary,  and  other  liturgical  books  for 
public  and  private  devotion.  The  R.  C.  Ch.  accompanies 
its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  receiving  them 
into  life  by  baptism,  dismissing  them  into  the  other  world 
by  extreme  unction,  and  consecrating  all  their  important 
acts  by  the  sacramental  mysteries  and  blessings.  Its  wor- 
ship is  the  most  elaborate  system  of  ritualism,  unless  we 
except  the  Gr.  and  Rus.  service.  It  is  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  It  draws  all  the  fine  arts  into  its  ser- 
vice. Gothic  cathedrals,  altars,  crucifixes,  Madonnas,  pict- 
ures, statues,  and  relics  of  saints,  rich  decorations,  solemn 
processions,  operatic  music,  combine  to  lend  their  great 
attractions  for  the  common  people  and  for  cultured  persons 
of  prevailing  aesthetic  tastes,  especially  among  the  Lat. 
races.  But  while  the  external  splendor  dazzles  the  senses 
and  pleases  the  imagination,  the  mind  and  heart,  which 
crave  for  more  substantial  spiritual  food,  are  often  left  to 
starve.  Converts  from  Rome  usually  swing  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  utmost  simplicity.  Catholic  worship  is  the  same 
all  over  the  world,  even  in  lang.,  the  Lat.  being  its  sacred 
organ,  and  the  vernacular  being  only  used  for  sermons, 
which  are  subordinate.  Its  throne  is  the  altar,  not  the 
pulpit  (which  usually  stands  away  off  in  a  corner).  It 
centres  in  the  mass,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  real  though 
unbloody  repetition  or  continuation  of  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  At  the  moment  when  the  officiating 
priest  pronounces  the  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  are  believed  to  be  changed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour, 
and  these  are  offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  There  are,  however,  emi- 
nent Rom.  divines  who  so  spiritualize  and  refine  the  doctrine 
of  the  mass  as  to  make  it  only  a  dramatic  commemoration 
and  renewed  application  of  the  one  and  ever-living  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Roma'nia,  or  Rouma'nla,  a  kingdom  of  S.  Europe, 
comprising  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
has  an  area  of  48.272  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Austro-Hungary,  E.  by  Rus.  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  S.  by 
the  Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Bulgaria.  R.  is  drained 
wholly  by  affluents  of  the  Danube.  The  prin.  rivers  are  the 
Olto,  the  Sereth,  the  Dumbovitza,  and  the  Pruth.  Fresh- 
water lakes  are  numerous  in  the  interior.  The  largest 
towns  are  Bucharest,  pop.  221,805;  Ployesti,  33,170;  Braila, 
28,272  ;  Giurgevo,  20,866  ;  Crajova,  22,764 ;  Jassy,  90,236  ;  Bot- 
oschani,  39,941 ;  Galatz,  80,763 ;  Ismail,  21,000.  The  total 
pop.  is  5,300,000,  who  profess  the  orthodox  Oriental  faith. 
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The  prin.  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  millet,  colza,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The 
grapes  and  some  of  the  wines  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Grain,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  the  products  of  these  ani- 
mals, horses,  and  vegetable  and  mineral  raw  material,  in- 
cluding lumber,  are  exported.  The  imports  consist  almost 
entirely  of  manufactured  articles,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and 
objects  of  luxury.  In  1882  there  were  775  m.  of  railways  in 


and  admitted  them  to  citizenship.  The  Sammies  were  sub- 
dued 290.  The  various  tribes  of  Gauls  had  been  previously 
subjugated  ;  now  Tarentum  also  was  conquered  ;272i,  and 
with  this  conquest  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  It.  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Sic.  was  accomplished  (264). 

Sic.,  however,  was  still  in  the  power  of  Carthage,  but  the 
first  Punic  war  (264-242)  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the 
larger  part  of  Sic.  and  the  formation  of  the  first  Rom.  fleet. 


operation,  and  about  140  in  course  of  construction.    The     But  soon  the  second  Punic  war  threatened  the  very  exist- 
union  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was     ence  of  R.    Carthaginian  gens,  had  conquered  portions  ..f 


proclaimed  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present  name  being  given  to 
the  united  provs.    The  first  ruler  of  R.  was  Col.  Couza,  who 
had  been  elected  hospodar  or  lord  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  govt.  under  the  title  of  ' 
Prince  Alexander  John  I.  A  revolution  in  1866  forced  Prince 
Alexander  John  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of 
Prince  Karl  I.,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  R.  Mar.  27, 1881.  i 
The  constitution  is  liberal.     Legislative  power  is  exercised 
bv  a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies,  both  elective. 

The  Romanian  lang.,  now  spoken  with  great  uniformity 
of  dialect  throughout  R.,  and  by  a  nearly  equally  numerous 
pop.  in  the  adjacent  provs.,  belongs  substantially  to  the 
Italic  stock,  though  its  vocabulary  embraces  a  large  propor- 
tion of  foreign  words.  The  Rom.  character  incumbered  by 
inconvenient  diacritical  points  and  accents,  is  now  almost 
universally  employed.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  introduced 
with  the  "liturgy,  and  continued  in  general  use  until  very 
lately.  The  only  literary  productions  of  much  interest  to 
foreigners  are  the  popular  ballads  and  the  native  chronicles 
edited  by  Michael  Cogolnichan.  The  Victionariulu  Limbei 
Romane,  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romanian 
Acad.,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  lexicography  of 
the  langs.  of  Lat.  stock. 

Romanic  Languages,  orRomance  Languages, 
the  common  name  of  those  langs.  which  developed  from 
the  anc.  Lat.  tongue.  They  comprise  the  It.,  Sp.,  Port.,  Fr., 
Provencal,  Romansch,  and  Wallachian. 

Romaiisch,  Romaimsch,  Romonsch,  orRhse- 
to-Romansch,  is  the  lang.  of  about  half  the  pop.  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  is  spoken  in  some  other 
Alpine  valleys  comprised,  like  that  canton,  in  the  anc.  Rom. 


Sp.,  and  soon  after,  Hannibal  marched  through  Sp.  and 
Gaul,  reaching  It.  with  a  small  but  enthusiastic  army.  R. 
was  in  imminent  danger,  but  her  dictator,  Fabius  Cunc't  at  <  ir. 
with  great  skill  husbanded  his  forces  while  exhausting  those 
of  his  adversary.  The  Roms.  gradually  recovered  ground, 
and  finaljy  Hannibal  himself  was  defeated  by  Scipio  on  his 
native  soil  at  Zama  (202).  Peace  was  made,  and  the  power 


s  only 
ess  of  the 


of  Carthage  forever  destroyed.  These  victories  onlj 
creased  the  desire  of  R.  to  become  the  mistres 
world.  The  alliance  of  Philjp  of  Macedon  with  Carthage 
gave  a  pretext  to  R.  for  turning  her  weapons  next  against 
the  East.  Philip's  army  was  routed  at  Cynoseephala-  tl'.i; '. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  invaded  Cir., 
was  driven  out,  and  at  Magnesia  in  Phrygia  defeated  by 
the  younger  Scipio  (190).  Almost  at  the  same  time  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  created  a  prov.  A  second  Macedonian  war  ended 
with  the  brilliant  victory  of  L.  .Emilius  Paulus  at  Pydna 
(168).  Antiochus  IV.  of  Syria  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
supremacy  of  R.,  and  Gr.,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  became  a  Rom.  prov.  under  the  name  of  Acbaia. 
The  same  fate  befell  Macedonia  and  Illyria.  and  R.  was 
now  virtually  mistress  of  the  E.  and  the  W. :  for  in  the  same 
I  yr.  the  third  Punic  war  led  to  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and 
its  organization  as  a  Rom.  prov.  (146).  Numantia,  a  Sp. 
city,  was  taken  (133),  reducing  Sp.  also  to  a  dependency— a 
fate  which  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  Pergamus  shared  (183). 

In  the  mean  time  R.  had  undergone  jgreat  changes  at  home. 
The  constant  wars,  the  vast  booty  flowing  from  all  sides 
into  the  cap.,  and  the  large  admixture  of  foreign  elements 
produced  boundless  corruption.  New  vices  were  imported, 
mainly  from  Gr.  and  Asia ;  new  creeds  from  all  parts  of  the 


the  etymological  processes  by 
modern  Romance  langs.  have  been  formed.  Its  most  anc. 
written  memorials  are  from  the  15th  century.  Its  lit.  is 
almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
translations  of  the  Scripts,  and  works  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  edification. 

Ko  ma  MS,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the,  was  prob- 
ably written  from  Corinth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Pauline  books.  Its  contents  are  largely  doctrinal, 
but  it  contains  fine  hortatory  passages  and  directions  for 
practical  conduct.  The  epistle  contains  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  theology  of  Paul.  He 
wrote  the  epistle,  about  the  year  58,  to  the  ch.  at  Rome,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visit  to  them. 

Rome  [Lat.  Roma;  Gr.  €P<ij"»].    Heathen  Rotne,  History 
of— According  to  legends,  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars  and  of 
Rhea  Silvia,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  founded  the 
citv  and  the  kingdom  of  Rome.   Several  kings  seem  to  have 
ruled  the  young  state  some  600  yrs.  B.  c.    The  people  con- 
sisted of  3  tribes,  representing  the  Latin,  Sabine,  and  Tyr- 
rhenian elements,  which  constituted  the  patrician*.    The 
•plebeians  were  also  free,  but  had  originally  no  political  rights, 
and  for  centuries  the  struggle  between  the  conservative 
patricians  and  the  republican  plebeians  was  thecause  ot  end- 
less strife.    The  kings  had  by  their  side  a  senate,  while  the 
priests,  forming  a  coll.  of  pontifices,  and  the  augurs  controlled 
the  will  of  the  people  through  their  religious  influence 
Regal  R.  ruled  the  whole  Lat.  coast,  and  enjoyed  great 
respect  abroad,  but  with  Tarquin  the  Proud  ended  the 
monarchv.  and  R.  was  conquered  by  the    Etruscan  Por- 
senna.    When  the  latter  was  slain  at  Aricia  R.  recovere 
her  independence,  and  became  a  republic,  ruled  by  2  con 
suls.  chosen  annually  from  the  patricians.    Inner  dissen- 
sions long  retarded  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth     I 
494  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right  to  choose  tribunes  and 
sdiles  to  protect  their  liberties.    The  tribunes  were  sacred 
and  inviolable  in  their  person  and  possessed I  the ^veto •  power 
annulling  any  law  or  decree  of  the  senate.   An  agrarian  U  j , 
which  was  to  secure  to  plebeians  also  a  share  m  the  p 
lands,  became  a  source  of  long-continued  strife  a         »•  - 
while  wars  with  neighboring  tribes  prevented  the  growth .of 
the  state     In  457  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  10 
thl  decemviri,  but  2  yrs.  later  lost  by  the  latter,  whereupon 
the  old  const,  was  restored,  and  the  Twelve 'Tables,  tne 
basis  of  all  subsequent  Rom.  law,  were  publicly  acknow  l- 
edged.    An  appeal  to  the  people  was  secured  to  every  cti- 
zeS,  plebeians  and  patricians  were  allowed  to '  internal > 
the  tribes  obtained  legislative  power,  and jnilitary tribunes 
as  well  as  censors  were  appointed.    These  offices  as  weu 
as  the  quffistorship,  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebs,  and  a 
they  were  admitted  to  the  senate  also. 
But  (395)  a  formidable  enemy,  the ,  GauK 


tocracy  of  the  patricians  and  the  people  at  large.  The  poor 
congregated  in  vast  numbers  in  R.,  where  food  had  to  be 
distributed  in  incredible  quantities— first  for  a  small  price, 
and  after  50  B.  c.  gratuitously.    To  remedy  tin- 
tribune  T.  Gracchus  proposed  new  agrarian  legislation  (13 
He  succeeded,  but  both  he  and  his  brother  Cams  paid  with 
their  lives  for  their  noble  efforts  to  benefit  the  people  ( 
A  revolution  could  clearly  be  foreseen.    At  last  C  Marius 
was  elected  consul— a  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  opti- 
mates— and  he  opened  the  ranks  of  the  legions  to  a  lower 
class  of  men,  thus  making  the  army  a  readier  instrument 
the  hands  of  great  political  leaders.    Marius  gained  great 
victories,  but  a  social  war  in  It.  between  the  Roms.  and  t 
various  allies  led  to  the  great  rivalry  between  Manus  i 
Sulla  and  the  breaking  out  of  a  bloody  c.  war     Manus  d 
in  86,  and  after  a  number  of  victorious  battles  Sulla  remain* 
sole  master  of  It.  (82).    He  became  dictator,  avenged  him 


self  by  merciless  proscriptions  on  his  adversaries  bestowed 
on  his  vast  army  richgifts  in  land  and  money.  "3  InoniMd 
his  party  by  granting  citizenship  to  large  numbers  of  fi 
men  In  79  he  abdicated,  and  d.  in  retirement  In  the  mean 
ttmeLucullus  and  Pompey  had  conquered  Armenia  mad. 
Svria  a  Rom  prov.,  and  subjugated  Judaea.  Pompev  found 
himseff  on  hs  return  from  Asia  (61)  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Ron  e  with  no  rival  but  Julius  Ca-sar,  and  no  danger  but 
the s  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  latter  was  defeated  bv  the 
e  ice  of  M  T  Cicero.  The  rivalry  with  Ca-sar  and  the 
enn  ty  of  that  stern  republican,  the  younger  Cato,  he  cun- 
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and  invaded  Ger.  and  Britain.    Strong  in  the 
^^T«,i,5r>h  h*  had  accmired,  he  returned  to  It.; 


great  renowT  which  he  had  acquired,  he  returned  to ,  it; 
?1 j i  ;..{. D^m™>,r  t™u  hostile  measures,  he  defeated^  His 


Jr  the  title  of  rugusti^became  master  of 


Octavianus,  un< 
the  Rom.  empire  (30). 
For  a  time  the  emps.  mam  tamed  the  1 


ions  (376)  debtors  were  relieved 


and  by  the  Licinian  Rogations  (376)  clet     rs  were  re 
the  public  domain  was  partly  thrown  open  to  the  . 
and  one  of  the  2  consuls  left  to  ^chosen  b^y  them     Mep 
bv  steD  thev  obtained  access  to  all  the  higher  offices  ot 
and  fn  3W  even thl  colls,  of  priests  and  augurs  became  ac- 
cessible to  them.     The  end  of  civil  chests  ename  van- 
gradually  to  conquer  the  whole  of  It.    R.    re a"Q  l"« ^ 
shed  with  kindness,  incorporated  them  into  tn 


parent  respect  for  the  ^c.  •  '^"^ 
and  the  emps.  became  absolute  m 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  ^^' 
people  of  certain  rights   and 
the  praetorians  in  the  city  ot 
Caligula,  ChndtoandNero. 
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Vitellius  followed  each  other  in  rapid  successton  ;  then 
came  Vespasianus,  proclaimed  Caesar  by  his  victorious 
legions,  and  the  founder  of  the  Flavian  family,  who  for 
nearly  a  century  gave  peace  and  prosperity  to  R.  They 
were  succeeded 'by  the  humane  Nerva,  by  Trajan  (98-117), 
and  by  Hadrian.  With  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  ended  the 
better  times  of  the  empire.  Under  his  cruel  and  dissolute 
successor,  Commodus,  oegan  the  period  of  decline.  Rival 
emps.  contended  for  the  supreme  power,  provs.  rose  in  re- 
bellion, and  at  the  frontiers  appeared  new  races  of  barba- 
rians. Already  in  886  the  empire  had  been  divided  in  2,  and 
soon  after  in  4  parts ;  then  Constantius  took  the  W.  and 
Galerius  the  E.  as  separate  empires.  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  son  of  the  former,  and  the  first  Chr.  emp.,  formally 
transferred  the  seat  of  govt.  to  Byzantium,  now  called  Con- 
stantinople, and  completely  changed  the  const,  of  the  em- 
pire (330).  From  that  time  R.  ceased  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  sank  till  it  became  the  cap.  of  a  mere 
province.  Finally,  in  the  5th  century  the  barbarians  began 
to  press  closer  and  closer  upon  the  crumbling  empire. 
Alaric  laid  It.  waste  and  took  R.  (410);  Vandals  and  Suevi 
conquered  Sp.  (409) ;  Franks,  Alemanni.  and  Burgundians 
took  possession  of  Gaul,  while  in  the  S.  the  Visigoths  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  which  extended  into  Sp.  The  widow  of 
the  emp.  Valentinian,  Eudoxia,  to  avenge  personal  injuries, 
called  in  the  Vandals  under  Genseric,  who  plundered  R. 
The  unfortunate  emps.  were  either  mere  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  gens.,  or  paid  promptly  with  their  lives 
for  their  efforts  to  be  independent,  till  Romulus  Augustulus 
(as  he  was  contemptuously  called)  abdicated  in  476  at  Ra- 
venna. (See  GIBBON,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Empire  ; 
NIEBUHR,  Hist,  of  Rome  ;  MOMMSEN,  Hist,  of  Rome.)  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF.  SCHBLE  DE  VERB.] 

Rome  (CHRISTIAN).  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  anc.  Rom. 
empire  there  arose  gradually  a  new  empire,  which  soon  be- 
came all  the  more  powerful  as  it  claimed  control  over  the 
souls  of  men  as  well  as  over  their  bodies,  and  extended  its 
dominion  beyond  this  life  into  eternity.  It  owed  this  su- 
premacy to  the  gradual  development  of  Christianity.  At 
first  the  new  Ch.  consisted  simply  of  priests  and  laymen. 
Among  the  former,  ho_wever,  external  circumstances  soon 
produced  a  certain  hierarchy.  The  bp.  of  R.  assumed,  as 
vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth,  supreme  power  in  this  world 
over  all  Christendom  and  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  for 
the  world  to  come.  In  1054  a  great  schism  divided  Chris- 
tendom into  a  R.  Cath.  and  a  Gr.  Ch.  independent  of  the 
pope  of  R.  The  full  supremacy  of  R.  as  the  cap.  of  the  new 
Ch.-empire  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
(590-604). 

R.  itself— and  with  R.  the  whole  of  It.— had  in  the  mean 
time  been  the  easy  prey  of  the  new  races  which  at  that  time 
broke  forth  from  their  unknown  home  in  the  E.,  overran 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  gradually  obtained  the  supreme 
power  in  Europe.  Large  portions  of  It.  were  laid  waste, 
cities  were  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  whole  pops, 
butchered  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  surviving  inhabs. 
remained  in  possession  of  the  land,  which  they  were  forced 
to  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors.  The  influence 
of  the  Longobards  gave  a  new  Ger.  character  to  the  whole 
peninsula.  Repeated  efforts,  made  by  the  Rom.  emps.  at 
Constantinople,  to  recover  possession  of  It.  remained  un- 
successful. A  greater  danger  threatened  Rome  when  the 
Ch.  was  violently  agitated  by  a  great  schism  between  the 
followers  of  Anus,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
the  R.  Caths.,  who  condemned  Arianism.  Thanks  to  the 
management  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  his  influence  over 
Theodelinda,  the  queen  of  the  Longobards,  the  latter  were 
won  over  to  his  side,  R.  was  saved  from  destruction,  and 
R.  Catholicism  became  supreme  in  It.  The  influence  of  R. 
grew  with  the  power  of  the  popes.  The  Gers.  and  the  E. 
nations  of  the  Slavonic  race  began  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Ch.,  but  the  appeal  of  the  Prankish  king 
Pepin,  first  established  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  judge  in 
secular  matters  as  well  as  in  matters  of  faith.  Pepin  re- 
warded the  pope's  assistance  by  a  grant  of  land  in  It.,  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  secular  power  of  the  popes  was 
firmly  laid.  Pepin's  successor,  Charlemagne,  accepted  at 
the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  III.  the  dignity  of  emp.  of  R.  and 
protector  of  Christendom  (800). 

It.  was,  however,  not  long  to  enjoy  this  newly  won  great- 
ness in  peace.  New  enemies  arose  on  all  sides,  and  already 
m  846  the  Saracens  invaded  the  country  and  threatened  R. 
After  a  period  of  turbulent  warfare  an  appeal  was  made  by 
John  XII.  to  Otho,  the  Ger.  emp..  who  was,  like  Charle- 
magne, crowned  in  R.,  and  confirmed  and  enlarged  the 
donations  made  by  his  predecessors,  but  reserved  to  himself 
!ftd  his  successors  the  sovereignty  of  R.  Unfortunately, 
this  divided  authority  led  to  the  commission  of  atrocious 
political  crimes  by  the  popes  and  the  3  Othos.  The  papal 
party  and  the  imperial  party— later  known  as  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines— were  in  constant  conflict,  and  It  was 
the  blood-stained  battle-field  on  which  the  war  was  waged 
At  times  the  pope  triumphed :  then  again  he  saw  himself 
deposed,  R.  devastated,  the  city  burned,  the  inhabs  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  into  slavery.  The  popes  were  confined  to  their 
castle,  and  yet  their  power  abroad  was  greater  than  ever 
when,  however,  by  a  turn  of  fortune,  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  R.  and  to  reside  in  Fr.  at  Avignon  (1309-77)  the 
city  became  a  prey  to  complete  anarchy.  For  a  time  peace 
was  restored,  order  secured,  and  law  resumed  by  the  mar- 
vellous success  of  Cola  di  Rtenzi,  a  man  of  the  people  who 
by  the  rare  power  of  genuine  enthusiasm  made  himself 
master  of  R  and  even  of  most  of  the  It.  states  (1347).  But 
this  last  'tribune  of  the  people  "  was  murdered,  and  when 
he  tell  K.  had  been  so  depopulated  by  wars  and  tumults  that 
it  counted  less  than  20.000  inhabs.  The  record  of  this  period 
is  one  of  unbroken  violence,  murder,  and  battle.  Fortu- 
nately, the  return  of  Gregory  IX.  after  the  termination  of 
the  great  schism  (1378-1417)  had  begun  a  new  era,  durin" 
Which  all  It.  bloomed  forth  in  the  so  called  renaissance  of 


anc.  art  and  science.  Popes  like  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  one 
of  the  Medici,  encouraged  these  efforts  by  their  liberality, 
and  thus  R.  was  enabled  to  recover  from  a  terrible  calamity 
— the  pillage  of  the  city  by  the  infuriated  troops  of  the  con- 
stable of  Bourbon  (1527i.  But  still  the  popes  were  either 
unable  to  restore  peace  and  order  or  were  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  foreign  powers.  The  increasing  power  of  Protes- 
tantism absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the  popes.  At  last  the 
papal  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  born  ruler.  This  was 
Sixtus  V.,  whose  restless  energy  and  stern  administration 
of  justice  once  more  restored  peace  to  R.  From  this  time 
law  and  justice  reigned  again  where  tumult  and  violence 
had  so  long  been  supreme.  Unfortunately,  the  next  epoch 
in  the  hist,  of  R.,  the  17th  century,  is  a  period  of  political 
death  in  It.  At  last  the  Fr.  Revolution  broke  out.  A  Fr. 
army  entered  It.  (1796),  conquered  the  N.  provs.,  and  took 
possession  of  R.  The  pope,  Pius  VI.,  became  a  prisoner.  It 
was  not  until  1814  that  the  city  became  free  once  more  and 
saw  the  pope  return  to  his  palace.  In  1848,  however,  the 
people  rose  in  rebellion,  drove  out  Pius  IX.,  and  established 
a  republic.  An  appeal  to  Fr.  brought  once  more  a  Fr. 
army  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  R.  was  taken  and  the  pope 
brought  back  to  R.  For  20  yrs.  Fr.  troops  garrisoned  the 
Eternal  City,  and  when  they  were  at  last  withdrawn  (1870) 
It.  had  become  one  great  nation.  Soon  afterward  R.,  hav- 
ing been  made  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  saw  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Holy  See  abolished  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
enter  as  its  new  master.  (See  GREGOROVIUS,  Hist,  of  Rome 
in  the  Middle  Ages.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by 
PROF.  SCHELE  DE  VERB.] 

Rome  (THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY).  On 
Feb.  26,  1861,  the  Parl.  of  the  kingdom  of  Sard,  unanimously 
resolved  to  confer  on  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  his 
successors  the  title  of  king  of  It.,  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  resolved  that  R.,  pro- 
claimed as  cap.  by  the  national  opinion,  should  be  annexed 
to  It.  The  continued  occupation  of  R.  by  Fr.  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  resolution,  but  the  events  of  the  Franco- 
Ger.  war  induced  that  power  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  city,  and  on  Aug.  19,  1870,  the  last  detachment  of  the 
French  garrison  evacuated  R.  On  Sept.  11  a  corps  of  the 
It.  army  entered  the  pontifical  terr.  and  marched  directly 
upon  R.,  which  capitulated  to  the  royal  army  on  Sept.  20, 
and  on  July  2  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  accompanied  by  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  the  members  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic corps,  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  new  cap.  of  It. 
The  work  of  material  improvement  was  immediately  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  with  alacrity.  The  most  urgent 
need  was  that  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  royal  household,  the  ministries,  and  other  public 
officers.  For  the  former  purpose  the  Quirinal  Palace  was 
selected,  while  several  of  the  depts.  of  the  national  govt. 
were  established  in  old  official  buildings  of  the  papal  admin- 
istration, some  in  suppressed  convents  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  different  bureaus.  The  only  important  new  pub- 
lic construction  which  it  has  yet  been  found  indispensable 
to  undertake  is  an  office  for  the  ministry  of  finance,  which 
is  now  finished  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
the  functions  of  that  dept.  In  the  mean  time  private  enter- 
prise and  the  municipal  administration  of  the  new  capital, 
encouraged  and  aided  by  the  national  govt.,  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  material  improvement  and  embellishment 
of  the  city.  But  public  authority  and  private  patriotism 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  mere  material  improve- 
ments. The  univ.  has  been  reorganized  on  a  wise  and 
liberal  basis  ;  the  number  of  schools  has  been  vastly  aug- 
mented ;  numerous  insts.  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches  have  been  opened,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  few  cities  now  surpass  emancipated  R.  in 
opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  the  widest  and  sound- 
est culture.  The  pop.  of  R.  in  1881  was  300,467. 

The  modern  city  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  anc.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  14  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  m.  in  length, 
constructed  of  brick,  50  ft.  high  on  the  outside,  generally 
less  than  30  ft.  on  the  inside,  surmounted  with  300  towers 
and  pierced  by  12  gates,  several  having  been  walled  up ; 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  area  inclosed  by  this  wall 
is  covered  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  ruins.  The  Tiber 
traverses  the  city  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  spanned  by  5  bridges. 
By  the  river  the  city  is  divided  into  2  unequal  parts.  The 
smaller  and  more  modern  part,  situated  on  the  right  bank, 
consists  of  a  N.  and  S.  portion.  The  former  contains  the 
Vatican  Palace,  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo.  The  S.  portion,  Trastevere,  occupies  the  anc.  Mons 
Janiculus.  The  most  remarkable  points  here  are  the  ch.  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  erected  in  1500,  and  the  magnificent 
fountain  Acqua  Paola,  built  in  1611.  These  2  portions  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  city  are  connected  by  the  Via  della  Longara, 
%  m.  long,  containing  the  Villa  Farnesina,  built  in  1506. 

The  larger  E.  part  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  occupies  the  far-famed  7  hills.  Farthest  to  the 
N.,  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  rises  Monte  Pincio,  175  ft. 
Separated  from  Monte  Pincio  by  the  Piazza  Barberini  ex- 
tends the  Esquilirie  Hill  in  a  long  curve,  forming  3  buttresses 
toward  the  plain— the  Quirinal,  157  ft.,  the  Viminal,  170  ft., 
and  the  Esquiline  proper,  188  ft.  Farther  to  the  S.  rises  the 
Coelius,  160  ft.,  and  between  this  and  the  river  the  Aventine, 
155  ft.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  plain,  between  this  range  of 
hills  and  the  Tiber,  rise,  insulated,  2  other  hills — the  Pal- 
atine, 170  ft.,  and  the  Capitoline,  161  ft.  These  dists.  are 
covered  with  the  grandest  ruins,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill 
forms  the  boundary-line  between  anc.  and  modern  Rome. 
It  contains  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli,  erected  before 
the  10th  century ;  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  begun  in  1536 ; 
the  Palace  of  the  Senators,  erected  by  Boniface  IX.  :  the 
Palace  of  the  Conservatory,  and  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
From  the  Capitoline,  toward  the  Palatine,  extends  the  anc. 
Forum  Romanum.  The  Palatine  contains  the  ruins  of  the 
anc.  imperial  palaces.  Between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aveii- 
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tine  lay  the  Circus  Maximus:  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Aventine 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  In  the  depression  between  the  Pala- 
tine, Esquiline.andCcelms  stands  the  Coliseum.  The  Thermae 
Antoninianae  were  begun  by  Caracalla  in  212,  extended  by 
Heliogabalus,  and  finished  by  Alexander  Severus.  Between 
the  Coelius  and  the  Esquiline  stand  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano  and  the  Museum  Gregorianum  Lateranense  ; 
and  beyond  the  S.  slope  of  the  Esquiline  are  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  also  called  the  Basilica  Liberiana,  erected 
35^-366.  and  restored  in  1575 :  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi.  found- 
ed in  1603 ;  the  Palazzo  Apostolico  al  Quirinale  ;  the  Palazzo 
Barberini :  the  Villa  Albani,  built  in  1760 ;  the  railway  depot, 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Through  the  Porta  Pia  the  It.  army 
entered  Rome  Sept.  20,  1870. 

The  modern  city,  occupying  the  space  between  the  river 
and  the  hills,  is  by  the  Corso  divided  into  2  parts,  of  which 
that  situated  between  the  Corso  and  the  hills  is  elegant  and 
mostly  inhabited  by  foreigners  visiting  R.,  while  that  sit- 
uated between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber  forms  a  bewildering 
maze  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  alleys  inhabited 
by  the  lower  classes.  The  Corso  is  the  finest  and  gayest 
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street  of  the  city.  Among  the  many  elegant  buildings 
which  line  it  on  both  sides  are  the  Palazzo  Doria,  the 
Palazzo  Colouna,  and  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  The  portion 
of  the  city  situated  between  the  river  and  the  Corso,  al- 
though mostly  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes,  contains, 
nevertheless,  many  admirable  monuments,  among  which 
are  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Rotonda,  or  the  Pantheon. 
Here  is  also  the  Palazzo  Farnese. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  R.  are  not  very  important. 
Woollens,  silks,  and  velvets,  leather,  glass,  mosaics,  jewelry, 
and  articles  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  hats,  gloves, 
stockings,  and  artificial  flowers  are  manufactured  but  not 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  progress  has  been  made,  however,  in 
this  respect  since  the  city  came  under  the  It.  govt. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Rome,  citv  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Floyd  co.,  Ga.,  on 
Coosa  River.  'Pop.  1870,  2748  :  1880,  3877. 

Rome,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  junc- 
tion of  Erie  and  Black  River  canals,  and  on  Mohawk  River, 
which  furnishes  water-power,  110  m.  W.  of  Albany ;  con- 
tains the  Central  X.  Y.  Inst.  for  deaf  mutes,  and  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  dairy  interest.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  level 
plot  of  ground  at  the  head  of  Mohawk  Valley,  at  the  former 
site  of  old  Ft.  Stanwix.  Pop.  1870,  11,000;  1880,  12.194. 
Ro'meo,  on  R.  R.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1880,  1629. 
Ro'mer  (OLE),  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  Sept.  25,  1644, 
studied  math,  and  astron.  at  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen ;  was 
invited  to  Paris  in  1672  ;  appointed  teacher  in  math,  to  the 
dauphin,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Acad.  of  Sciences ;  in- 
vented the  transit  instrument,  and  determined  the  velocity 
of  light  by  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  math,  and  astron.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Copenhagen  in  1681.  D.  in  1710. 

Romeyn,  ro'mln  (JOHN  BRODHEAD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Marble- 
town  N  Y  ,  Nov.  8,  1778,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1795 ;  was 
pastor  of  But.  Reformed  chs.  at  Rhinebeck  (1799-1800)  and 
Schenectady  (1800-04),  of  the  Presb.  ch.  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1804-08.  and  from  1808  to  his  death,  of  the  ch.  in  Cedar  St., 
New  York.  D.  Feb.  22,  1825. 

Rommany  (Gypsy)  Language.  Great  interest  has 
of  late  yrs.  been  taken  in  the  Rommany  lang.,  as  gypsies 
themselves  call  their  tongue,  owing  (1)  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  curious  words,  both  anc.  and  modern,  from 
different  langs.,  which  abound  in  it ;  (2)  because  it  is  pos- 
sible that  even  if  it  be  in  the  main  a  new  Indian  tongue 
formed  with  Urdoo,  its  germ  may  still  have  existed  origi- 
nally as  an  obscure  but  very  anc.  Aryan  lang. ;  (3)  because, 
while  the  origin  of  every  word  in  R.  is  known,  an*  with  it 
the  gram,  of  the  langs.  from  which  it  comes,  that  of  the  K. 
gram,  itself  is  as  yet  a  mystery,  nor  is  it  ascertained  whether 
it  was  formed  in  India  previous  to  the  great  migration 
between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  or  during  the 
early  travels  of  the  race.  Thirteen  dialects  have  been 
given  as  characteristic  of  the  prin.  European  tribes,  but 
several  of  these  are  so  corrupt  that  those  speaking  them 
would  not  comprehend  the  others,  although  a  great  number 
of  isolated  words  are  common  to  them.  With  little  effort 
or  practice  Tur.,  Hungarian,  and  Ger.  gypsies  could  t 
together,  and  the  few  Rommanies  in  Eng.  who  have  si 
preserved  the  gram,  of  their  tongue  could  join  them  m 
mutual  intelligence.  But  the  majority  of  Eng.  gypsies,  with 
all  the  Sp.  and  their  Scandinavian  and  Egyptian  brothers, 
would  find  themselves  no  nearer  than  a  Spaniard  and 
an  Italian.  ,  „  . 

There  is  as  vet  wanting  a  gram,  which  shall  reduce  1 
its  original  simple  elements.    Pott  and  Ascoh  have  coUectet 
the  material  and  cleared  it,  but  no  one  has  distinctly  & 
forth  in  paradigms  this  curious  tongue,  which  with  tne 
simplest  elements  is  capable  of  as  much  expression  as  wig. 
All  R.  dialects  are  extremely  corrupt,  and  even  in  1 
Romania  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  determine  t 
gram.,  simple  as  it  is.    In  Ger.  the  lang.  is  spoken  with  very 
little  admixture  of  Ger.  words,  and  with  a  great  exercise  of 
ingenuity  Eng.  gypsies  often  contrive  to  do  this.    >o  lang 
in  the  world  is  so  easy  as  R. ;  most  persons  can  learn 
3  months,  and  when  learned  it  is  of  incredible  assistance  in 
acquiring  Hindostani  and  Per.  _ 

Rom'iiey  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Furness,  Lancashire,  E 
Dec.  15,  1734 :  displayed  such  genius  in  drawing  likene 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  portrait-painter  at  *<*"»{"' 
acquired  a  simple  and  natural  style  of  portraiture,  wMol 
procured  him  favoramong  the  gentry  of  the  North  ;st 
for  Lond.  1762:   obtained  a  prize  of  50  &*%!!**£%£& 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  Death  of  W&<™S>'££ 
a  yr.  or  two  later  a  similar  premium  for  his  Death  ojAtng 
Edmund  ;  began  his  metropolitan  career  bv  painting  ht 
for  4  guineas  :  met  with  rapid  success,  and  soon  rai 
price  ;  was  efficiently  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Richmom 


and  many  of  the  nobility,  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  attained  a  professional  income  of 
£4000  per  annum ;  painted  a  number  of  striking  scenes 
from  Shakspeare's  plays  ;  at  a  later  period  devoted  his  best 
energies  to  a  fine  series  of  works  of  fancy,  among  which  the 
best  were  Milton  and  his  Daughters  and  Xtwton  making  Ex- 
periments with  the  Pritm.  He  obtained  from  Rome,  through 
Flaxman,  a  magnificent  collection  of  casts  from  antique 
statuary  :  built  a  house  and  gallery  at  Hampstead  after  his 
own  plans,  and  settled  there  1797.  D.  Nov.  5,  1802. 

Rom'ulus,  in  Rom.  mythology,  the  founder  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  was  the  twin-brother  of  Remus  and  a  son  of  Mars 
by  Rhea  Silvia,  a  priestess  of  Vesta.  Her  father,  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Amulius, 
and  her  2  sons  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  the  order  of 
her  uncle.  But  the  river  landed  them  safely  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  Hill ;  a  she-wolf  carried  them  to  her  den  and 
suckled  them,  and  a  shepherd  afterward  found  them  and 
ed.  them  together  with  his  own  children.  The  legend  goes 
on  narrating  how  the  2  brethren  determined  to  build  a  city 
on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  how  Romulus  killed  Remus,  built  the 
city,  procured  wives  for  the  citizens,  established  all  the 
undamental  insts.  of  the  Rom.  state,  and  finally  was  re- 
moved to  Olympus,  where  he  took  a  seat  among  the  gods  as 
he  god  Quirinus. 

Roiicesvallee,  ron-se-vahl'les  [Fr.  Ronceraux],  a  small 
rip.  v..  prov.  of  Navarre,  in  a  narrow  valley  inclosed  by  lofty 
mts.,  through  which  one  of  the  prin.  roads  leads  from  Fr. 
across  the  Pyrenees  into  Sp.  Here  Charlemagne  was  at- 
tacked in  778  by  the  Basques,  and  his  whole  rear-guard  de- 
stroyed. In  the  modern  Fr.-Sp.  wars  several  bloody  en- 
counters (1793, 1794,  and  1813)  occurred  in  the  same  valley, 
and  in  1833  Don  Carlos  was  first  proclaimed  king  here. 
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Kondotit,  ron-dowt',  R.  R.  June..  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
Rondout  Creek,  1  m.  above  its  confluence  with  Hudson 
River,  is  the  E.  terminus  of  Del.  and  Hudson  Canal,  by  which 
it  receives  immense  quantities  of  coal  from  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pa.  Pop.  1870,  10,114.  Since  1872  it  has  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  city  of  Kingston. 

Ronsard'.  de  (PIERRE),  b.  at  the  chateau  dela  Poisson- 
niere,  Vendomois,  Fr.,  Sept.  11,  1524,  was  ed.  at  the  Fr.  court 
as  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  lived  for  nearly  8  yrs.  at  the 
court  of  James  V.  of  Scot.  (1538-41),  but  having  become 
almost  entirely  deaf,  he  retired  to  Fr.  to  the  College  de 
Coqueret.  Among  his  companions  here  were  Baif,  Remi 
BeUeau,  Muret,  Jodelle,  and  Du  Bellay,  and  among  them 
sprang  up  that  new  literary  ideal  whose  first  representative 
R  became,  and  which  for  centuries  reigned  not  only  in  the 
Fr  but  in  all  European  lits.  It  broke  at  once  and  abso- 
lutely with  the  romantic  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
substituted  the  classical  models  of  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  lits.  . 
was  not  a  prolific  writer  himself.  In  1550  appeared  his 
Amours  and  Quatre  Litres  d'Odes,  in  1555  his  Hytnntt,  in  1572 
the  4  first  books  of  his  grand  epic,  La  Frandadt.  But  his 
influence  was  decisive,  and  the  enthusiasm  he  awakened 
extraordinary.  D.  Dec.  27,  1585. 

Rood  (OGDEN  N.),  LL.D.,   b.  Feb.  3,  1831.  in  Danburv. 
Conn.,  grad.  at  Princeton  1852  ;  studied  at  Sheffield  Botentiflc 
School  of  Yale  Coll.  and  in  the  univs.  of  Munich  and  Berlin 
was  elected  prof,  of  physics  and  chem.  in  Troy  I  mv.  It 
prof  of  phvsies  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  1863:  member 
of  the  National  Acad.  of  Sciences  1864  :  v.-p.  of  the  Amer. 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  1868:  has  con 
tributed  largely  to  scientific  journals.    His  original  investi- 
gations embrace  many  interesting  questions  in  mechanics, 
optics,  acoustics,  and  electricity. 
Roodlionne.  111.    See  APPENDIX. 
Rook  [A.-S.  hroc],  (Corns  frugilegus),  a  species  of  i 
family  Corvidfe  closely  related  to  the  common  crow,  which 
it  also  resembles  nearly  in  size  as  well  as  black  color 
lives  in  considerable  communities,  and  their  nesting  :  ai 
gathering  places  are  known  as  rookeries  ;  these  sometii 
are  very  populous,  occasionally  containing  as  manv  as  2000 
to  3000  nests.    In  Eng.  by  many  they  are  considered  as  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  are  protected. 
is  capable  of  mimicking  the  sounds  of  other  animals. 

Rooke  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  near  Canterbury.  Eng..  in  W 
become  post-capt.  in  the  navy  1690,  and  vice-admiral  If 
hSSed  aPdaring  and  successful  night-attack  in  boat,  upon 
the  Fr.  squadron  off  Cape  Lattogue,  burning  13  Fr.  vess 
May  19,  1692  ;  entered  Part.  1697  ;  was  appointed  command- 
erin-chief  of  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  succession  in  Sp.  1702  ;  destroyed  the  Sp.     plate  fleet 

f  i?  'vessels  In  the  harbor  of  Vigo  1702  :  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  Aug.  3,  1704  :  was  dismissed  the  service 
Feb  1705.  D.  near  Canterbury  Jan.  24. 


held  8  yrs.    D.  Apr.  5,  1875. 
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Roosevelt  (ROBERT  B.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1829  ;  studied 
law,  and  was  engaged  in  active  practice  for  many  yrs.,  but 
finally  devoted  himself  to  lit.,  rural  sports,  and  politics,  and 
in  1871  was  elected  M.  C.  He  is  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Sports- 
men's Club  ;  one  of  the  State  corns,  of  fisheries  ;  for  several 
yrs.  edited  the  Citizen,  a  journal  devoted  to  lit.  and  politics  ; 
has  written  The  Game  Fish  of  JV.  Amer.,  Lake  Superior  Fish- 
ing, The  Game  Birds  of  the  Coasts  and  Lakes  of  the  N.  States  ; 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature  1882. 

Roosevelt  (THEODORE).    See  APPENDIX. 

Root  [allied  to  Lat.  radix].  In  algebra,  a  root  of  an 
equation  is  any  quantity,  whether  real  or  imagjnary,  which 
being  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  will  satisfy  it ; 
that  is,  make  the  2  members  equal. 

Root  of  a  Quantity,  a  quantity  which,  taken  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given 
quantity.  A  R.  of  a  Q.  is  one  of  its  equal  factors.  If  a 
quantity  is  resolved  into  2  equal  factors,  one  of  these  is  the 
square  root ;  if  into  3  equal  factors,  one  of  these  is  its  cube 
root ;  and  so  on.  Every  quantity  has  2  square  roots,  3  cube 
roots,  4  fourth  roots,  and  so  on.  If  the  quantity  is  positive, 
both  of  its  square  roots  are  real ;  if  it  is  negative,  both  of 
its  square  roots  are  imaginary.  In  like  manner,  if  a  quantity 
is  positive  and  the  index  of  its  root  is  even,  2  of  the  roots 
will  be  real  and  the  rest  imaginary ;  but  if  the  quantity  is 
negative  and  the  index  even,  all  of  its  roots  will  be  imag- 
inary. If  a  quantity  is  either  positive  or  negative  and  the 
index  of  its  root  is  odd,  one  of  the  roots  will  be  real  and 
have  the  same  sign  as  the  quantity,  and  all  the  rest  will  be 
imaginary. 

Roots,  the  organs  of  plants,  by  which  absorption  from 
the  soil  mainly  taKes  place,  are  outgrowths  covered  at  their 
tip  by  a  cap  of  peculiar  tissue.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
rudimentary  stem  in  the  embryo  the  primary  R.  strikes 
down.  The  advancing  tip,  made  up  of  a  cluster  of  multi- 
plying cells  protected  by  the  R.-cap,  can  work  its  way  past 
obstructions  and  through  interstices  in  the  soil.  The  parts 
of  the  plant  above  the  radicle  may  give  rise  to  secondary  R. 
These  in  some  cases  never  reach  the  ground,  and  are  there- 
fore aerial.  The  secondary  R.  of  the  banyan  swing  free  in 
the  air  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  reach  the  soil.  R.  which 
strike  into  the  tissues  of  other  plants  and  therefrom  abstract 
nourishment  are  parasitic.  The  smaller  R.,  or  Rebranches, 
are  in  most  cases  clothed  near  the  tip  with  elongated  cells, 
or  R. -hairs,  by  means  of  which  liquids  are  absorbed. 

Roquefort.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rorlc  Figures  [Lat.  ros,  "  dew  "],  the  name  by  which 
are  designated  the  curious  images  seen  upon  polished  solid 
surfaces  after  breathing  upon  them,  and  also  applied  toa  class 
of  related  phenomena  produced  under  very  various  condi- 
tions, but  agreeing  in  being  considered  as  the  effect  of  either 
light,  heat,  or  electricity.  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  of  New 
York  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  R.  F.  may  be  pre- 
served intact  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  again  brought 
out  by  the  breath  ;  suggesting  that  an  insensible  molecular 
change  had  been  effected  by  the  first  breathing. 

Ro'sa  (EUPHROSYNE  Parepa),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  in 
1836,  made  her  debut  on  the  operatic  stage  at  Malta  as  a 
soprano  singer ;  appeared  with  success  at  Lond.  1857 ;  came 
to  the  U.  S.  1865,  and  again  1866-67 ;  obtained  great  popu- 
larity ;  married  the  violinist  Carl  Rosa  1867 ;  organized  with 
her  husband  an  Eng.  opera  troupe,  with  which  they  sang 
in  the  prin.  cities  of  the  U.  S.  1869-72;  was  at  the  Khedive's 
court  in  Egypt  during  the  winter  of  1872-73,  and  made 
another  tour  (1873)  in  the  U.  S.  D.  Jan.  21,  1874. 

Rosa  (SALVATOR),  b.  at  Renella,  near  Naples,  June  20, 1615, 
was  designed  for  the  Ch.,  but  preferred  art ;  studied  music ; 
was  led  to  painting  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  artist : 
became  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletto ;  went  to  Rome  in  1635,  and 
with  occasional  interruptions  resided  there.  His  best  pict- 
ures are  landscapes,  which  are  remarkable  for  wildness, 
loneliness,and  gloom.  He  painted  swiftly,  and  his  works  are 
numerous.  His  portrait  of  himself  is  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
dei  Angeli,  at  Rome,  where  he  is  buried.  D.  in  1673. 

Rosa'cexe  [from  the  typical  genus,  Rose  ;  Lat.  rosa],  an 
important  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogenous  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  comprising  over  1000  species,  mostly  be- 
longing to  N.  temperate  regions.  The  rose,  apple,  pear, 
quince,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  almond,  blackberry, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.  belong  here.  In  gen.,  the  rose 
family  is  distinguished  by  having  alternate  leaves  with 
stipules,  along  with  regular  flowers,  generally  numerous 
perigynous  stamens  and  definite  seeds  without  albumen. 
It  divides  into  marked  sub-orders,  of  which  the  3  following 
are  the  prin.  :  (1)  Amygdaleas,  or  the  almond  family,  with  a 
single  simple  and  free  pistil,  becoming  a  stone  fruit,  such  as 
that  of  peach,  plum,  and  cherry.  (2)  R.  proper,  with  dry  or 
berry-like  fruits,  from  numerous  or  few  (seldom  single)  free 
pistils,  and  stjpules  joined  with  the  petiole.  To  this  belong 
the  small  fruits  above  mentioned,  and  a  great  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants,  both  herbs  and  shrubs.  (3) 
Pomse,  the  apple  family,  with  2  or  more  pistils  combined  with 
each  other  and  with  a  fleshy  calyx-tube,  which  forms  the 
edible  fruit.  The  fruits  of  the  order  are  all  innocent,  except 
that  of  the  cherry-laurel,  but  the  kernels  of  the  stone  fruits 
contain  a  poisonous  principle  identical  with  or  analogous  to 
prussic  acid,  along  with  a  bitter  essential  oil ;  and  these 
qualities  extend  more  or  less  to  the  bark  and  foliage.  The 
most  active  article  of  the  materia  medica  furnished  by  this 
order  is  from  Hagenia  Abyssinica  (or  Brayera  anthelmintica), 
the  koso  tree  of  Abyssinia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  a  pow- 
erful vermifuge.  ASA  GRAY. 

Rosa  (SAINT)  of  Lima,  b.  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1586,  of 
wealthy  Sp.  parents,  but  they  having  lost  their  property  she 
supported  them  by  her  labor  while  living  as  a  recluse  in  the 
habit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic.  She  was  canonized 
in  1671,  being  the  only  saint  of  Amer.  birth  in  the  Rom.  cal- 
endar. D.  Aug.  24,  1617. 

Rosa'rio,  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  prov.  of  Santa 
Fe,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Parana  River,  at  E.  terminus  of  Cen- 


tral  Argentine  and  Rio  Cuarto  R.  Rs.,  and  chief  port  of  entry 
for  all  the  interior  prpvs. ;  is  a  new  city,  having  acquired 
nearly  all  its  pop.  and  importance  since  the  commencement 
of  the  R.  R.  in  1863 ;  is  well  laid  out,  paved,  lighted  with  gas, 
has  street-cars,  docks,  wharves,  several  hotels,  banks,  ens., 
theatres,  etc.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

Ro'sary  [Lat.  rosarium,  a  "garden  of  roses,"  probably 
referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mystical  rose].  (1)  A 
series  of  prayers  prescribed  by  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  The  Greater 
R.  is  a  synonym  for  the  whole  series,  and  is  made  up  of  3 
lesser  R.  Each  of  the  3  lesser  R.  contains  5  decades  or  mys- 
teries. (2)  The  name  rosary  also  designates  the  chaplet  or 
string  of  beads  used  in  the  repetition  of  the  R.  The  Pater 
Nosters  are  marked  by  large  beads,  and  the  Ave  Marias  by 
smaller  ones.  The  beads  serve  as  counters  during  the  reci- 
tation. They  are  also  in  use  among  Arabs  and  Hindoos. 

Ro'sas,  de  (JUAN  MANUEL  ORTIZ),  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres 
about  1793,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  landowner ;  spent  his 
youth  among  the  "Gauchos"  of  the  Pampas,  receiving 
little  education,  but  acquiring  great  influence  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  his  daring  exploits  on  the  Indian 
frontier  ;  in  1829  he  headed  the  movement  which  overthrew 
Lavalle  and  the  "  Unitarian  "  party,  proclaiming  "  Federal  " 
principles ;  became  gov.  and  capt.-gen.  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Dec.  8, 1829  ;  displayed  great  severity  against  political  oppo- 
nents ;  negotiated  with  the  govs.  of  the  interior  provs.  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Argentine  Confederation  "  Jan.  1831, 
on  the  basis  of  local  independence,  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  being  intrusted  to  the  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  retired 
from  office  Jan.  24,  1832 ;  was  again  chosen  pov.  with  nearly 
absolute  authority  Mar.  7,  1835,  and  maintained  himself  in 
power  by  successive  re-elections  for  18  yrs.,  which  period 
was  passed  in  constant  civil  and  foreign  wars,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  energy  and  ability,  but  stained  his  name 
with  acts  of  savage  cruelty.  Defeated  at  the  great  battle 
of  Monte  Caseros,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  Feb.  3, 1852,  R.  escaped 
in  disguise  on  board  an  Eng.  vessel,  proceeded  to  Eng.,  and 
with  nis  celebrated  daughter,  Manuelita,  resided  at  South- 
ampton. D.  about  1877. 

Roscius,  rosh'e-us  (QUINTUS),  a  celebrated  Rom.  comic 
actor,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  He  carried  his  art  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  the  Rom.  stage  ever 
witnessed.  D.  62  B.  c. 

1C  <>  sro  in 'in  on  (WENTWORTH  Dillon),  EARL  OF,  nephew 
of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Straffprd,  b.  in  Ire.  about  1633  ;  ed. 
at  Caen  under  Bochart ;  obtained  several  offices  about  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  ;  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Burleigh ;  devoted  himself  to  lit.  with  Dryden,  and  pro- 
duced some  poems,  the  best  being  the  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse  and  a  version  of  Dies  Irce.  D.  Jan.  17,  1684. 

Rose  [Gr.  poSov;  Lat.  rosa],  a  genus  of  flowering  plants 
giving  its  name  to  the  large  and  important  natural  order 
Rosaceae,  and  consisting  of  shrubs,  usually  prickly,  natives 
of  the  N.  hemisphere  from  the  Arctic  zone  to  Mex.  in  the 
New  World,  and  to  Abyssinia  and  the  Indian  Peninsula  in 
the  Old.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  unequally  pinnate 
leaves  with  serrate  leaflets,  or  rarely  simple  leaves,  which 
in  one  species  (B.  berberifolia,  Pall.)  are  .entirely  wanting, 
adnately  stipulate  petioles,  and  single  or  corymbose  termi- 
nal flowers,  with  5  foliaceous  sepals  imbricated  in  aestiva- 
tion, 5  petals  readily  multiplying  under  cultivation,  indefi- 
nite stamens,  and  numerous  one-seeded  carpels  inclosed 
in  the  receptacular  calyx-cup,  which  becomes  fleshy  when 
ripe.  From  the  earliest  hist,  of  gardening  to  the  present 
day  the  rose  has  been  the  most  generally  cultivated  and 
popular  of  all  flowers.  To  this  fact?  and  to  its  tendency 
to  assume. new  forms  under  cultivation,  must  be  ascribed 
the  difficulties  of  classifying  or  referring  to  original  types 
the  innumerable  races  and  forms  of  the  rose  with  which 
gardens  .abound.  A  classification  dividing  garden  roses 
into  2  sets— summer  or  once-blooming,  and  autumnal  or 
ever-blooming— although  open  to  several  objections,  is  the 
most  convenient  for  the  horticulturist. 

Roses  should  be  cultivated  in  situations  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  in  deep  strong  loam  well  drained  and  heavily 
manured.  Indeed,  too  much  rich  food  can  hardly  be  given 
them  to  develop  their  greatest  beauties.  The  soil  in  which 
they  grow  should  be  constantly  stirred  and  kept  free  from 
other  plants,  and  especially  from  the  roots  of  neighboring 
trees,  while  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  many  in- 
sects which  find  a  favorite  food  in  their  leaves  and  petals* 
Next  to  the  selection  of  soil  and  situation,  pruning  is  the 
most  important  operation  in  the  culture  of  the  rose. 
Strong-growing  roses  must  be  pruned  slightly,  that  they 
may  not  be  stimulated  to  excessive  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  flowers ;  weak-growing  roses  must  be  pruned  se- 
verely, to  encourage  more  vigorous  growth.  {From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  C.  S.  SARGENT.] 

Ro'se  (GUSTAV),  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  28,  1798,  took  his 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Berlin  1820 ;  studied  with  Berzelius ; 
was  connected  with  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  as  an  instructor  of 
mineralogy  from  1823  till  his  death  ;  in  1829  visited  the  Ural 
Mts.  with  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg.  He  pub.  Elemente  d. 
Krystallographie,  Miner alogisch-geognost.  Seise  nach  d.  Ural, 
d.  Altai  u.  d.  Kaspischen  Afeere,  etc.  D.  July  15,  1873. 

Rose  (HEINRICH),  brother  of  Gustav,  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  6, 
1795 ;  studied  with  Berzelius  at  Stockholm,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  at  Kiel  1821.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
analytical  chem.,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  chem- 
ist to  advance  this  branch  of  the  science.  D.  Jan.  29,  1864. 

Rose  Aca'cla,  the  Eobinia  hispida,  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental shrub,  order  Leguminosae,  growing  wild  in  moun- 
tainous parts  of  S.  States,  has  large,  very  showy,  inodorous 
flowers  of  a  deep  rose-color  in  drooping  loose  racemes. 

Rose-Apples.    See  EUGENIA. 

Rose-Rug,  the  Macrodactylus  sitbspinosus,  a  very  com- 
mon coleopterous  insect  of  N.  Amer.,  belonging  to  the 
family  Scarabeidas.  It  is  a  small  dusky-yellow  beetle,  very 
destructive,  not  only  to  the  rose,  but  to  other  vegetation. 

Roseburgh,  Or.    See  APPENDIX. 
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Rose'erans  (WILLIAM  S.},  b.  in  Kingston,  O.,  Sept  6  I 
1819,  -arrad.  at  W.  Pt.  1842 :  assistant  prof,  of  engineering  and  i 
natural  and  experimental  philos.  in  the  Military  Acad.  1843- 
47;  engaged  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  until  1854 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  established  himself  in 
Cin..  O.,  as  civil  engineer  and  arch.;  was  pres.  of  acoal  co.  in 
Ya.  1855-57,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  in 
Cin.  1857-61.  In  the  early  days  of  the  c.  war,  as  volunteer 
aide  to  Gen.  McClellan,  then  in  command  of  the  dept.  of 
the  Ohio,  he  served  in  organizing  State  troops ;  was  ap- 
pointed col.  and  chief  engineer  of  O.  June  9,  and  col.  23d  O. 
Volunteers  June  10,  1861 ;  commissioned  brig. -gen.  in  the 
regular  army,  and  in  the  \V.  Va.  campaign  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Rich  Mountain  July  11,  and  July  21  succeeded 
to  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  dept.  of 
W.  Ya.  Sept.  1861 ;  appointed  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Mar. 
1862  ;  in  May  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Miss,  at  the  siege  of  Corinth :  succeeding  to  command  of 
that  army  in  June,  he  fought  the  battles  of  luka  (.Sept.  19) 
and  Corinth  (Oct.  3-4) :  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  Oct.  27,  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro'  was  fought  Dec.  31,  1862-Jan.  3,  1863.  Advancing  on 
Tullahoma  June  24,  he  occupied  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson 
July  24 ;  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mts.,  and  Sept.  19-20 
fought  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where,  defeated  and  fall- 
ing back  on  Chattanooga,  he  was  relieved  Oct.  30,  1863; 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  the  Mo.  Jan.  1864 ; 
repelled  the  invasion  of  Mo.  by  Price ;  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service  in  1866 ;  again  resigned  from  the 
army  1867;  was  for  a  short  time  (1868-69)  U.  S.  minister  to 
Mex.,  after  which  he  became  a  resident  of  San  Rafael,  Cal. ; 
was  in  Mex.  1871-73,  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
negotiate  the  construction  of  a  system  of  narrow-gauge 
railways.  M.  C.  1881-85. 

Rose-Mallow.    See  HIBISCUS. 

Rose'mary  [Lat.  ros,  "dew,"  and  marinus,  "of  the 
sea"],  the  Rosmarinus ojKcinallg,  a  labiate  evergreen  shrub 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  fragrant  aromatic  leaves  which 
yield  a  pungent  volatile  oil,  valued  as  a  stimulant  med., 
in  perfumery,  in  hair-dressings,  and  in  liniments.  It  af- 
fords excellent  bee-pasture. 

Ro'seu  (FKIEDKICH  AUGUST),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Hanover,  Ger., 
Sept.  2,  1805,  ed.  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin ;  began 
in  1824  the  study  of  Sans,  with  the  aid  of  his  father;  pub., 
on  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree  as  Ph.  D.  in  1826,  his 
Corporis  Radicum  Sanscrit  arum  Prolucio,  expanded  in  the 
following  yr.  into  his  useful  work  Radices  Sanscritce  ;  studied 
Arabic  and  Per. ;  prepared  for  the  press  several  large  epi- 
sodes of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  appointed  prof,  of  Oriental  langs. 
in  the  TJniv.  of  Lond. ;  pub.  the  Arabic  text  (with  Eng. 
translation  and  notes)  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa's  Algebra. 
and  prepared  for  publication  Ibn  Khallikan's  great  Bio- 
graphical Diet.  Pub.  in  the  Journal  of  Education  able  re- 
views of  the  philological  works  of  Bopp  and  Pott ;  edited 
Sir  Graves  Houghton's  Diet.,  Bengali,  Sans.,  and  Eng.,  and  2 
vols.  of  his  friend  Colebrooke's  IRsceUaneous  Essays  (1837) ; 
contributed  advice  or  material  assistance  to  nearly  every 
important  publication  on  E.  hist,  or  philology  during  the 
last  10  yrs.  of  his  life ;  pub.  his  Rig-  Veda?  Specimen  in  1830,  and 
began  in  1836  to  print  the  Sans,  text  with  a  Lat.  translation 
and  explanatory  notes.  D.  Sept.  12,  1837. 

Rose-Noble,  or  Gold  Penny,  an  anc.  Eng.  gold 
coin,  first  current  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  last 
coined  under  Henry  V.  It  bore  a  rose  on  one  side,  and  was 
worth  one  noble—  6*.  8d.  sterling. 

Ro'seukranz  (JOHANN  KARL  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Magde- 
burg Apr.  23,  1805 ;  at  19  took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  the  doctrines  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
afterward  those  of  Hegel ;  completed  his  univ.  course  at 
Halle,  receiving  the  degree  Ph.  D.  in  1828.  In  1833  he  be- 
came prof,  of  philos.  at  Konigsberg,  holding  for  46  yrs.  the 
chair  held  previously  by  Herbart  and  by  Kant.  R.  was  the 
best  representative  of  the  "  centre  "  of  the  school  of  Hegel, 
and  did  much  valuable  work  in  rearranging  and  reclassify- 
ing  the  several  parts  of  the  system.  Wrote  Psychology,  or 
Science  of  Subjective  Mind ;  ^Esthetics  of  the  Ugly,  Hegel  as  the 
Rational  Philos.  of  Gf>:,  etc.  D.  June  1879. 

Rose  of  Jericho,  or  Rose  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Anastatica  Hierochuntlca  ("  Resurrection-flower  of  Jericho"), 
a  cruciferous  herb  of  the  Levant  and  of  Ar.  After  flower- 
ing it  dies,  the  branches  incurve,  so  that  the  plant  assumes 
a  globular  form,  and,  becoming  detached  from  the  ground, 
is  blown  about  by  the  winds.  If  it  rests  at  last  upon  a 
moist  place,  it  expands  hygrometrically  and  sheds  its  seeds, 
,  which  there  germinate. 

Rose  of  Sharon.    See  HIBISCUS. 

Rose  Quartz,  a  variety  of  quartz,  sometimes  crystal- 
lized, and  usually  translucent  or  transparent.  It  is  of  a 
pink,  rose,  or  flesh  tint,  and  is  often  cut  as  a  gem. 

Roses,  Attar  of.    See  ATTAR  OF  ROSES. 

Roses,  War  of  the,  the  name  given  to  the  c.  war  last- 
ing 30  yrs.  (1455-85)  between  the  princes  of  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  each  claiming  the  throne  of  Eng.  by 
right  of  descent  from  Edward  III. 

Rose  Tree.    See  RHODODENDRON. 

Roset'ta  LAr.  Rasheed],  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  delta  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  river.  Pop.  16,243. 

Rosetta  Stone,  a  celebrated  inscription  found  m  1<99 
at  Rosetta  by  M.  Boussard,  a  Fr.  officer  of  engineers.  Whe 
complete  it  was  a  tablet  of  black  basalt  more  than  3  ft.  1  inch 
high,  2  ft.  5  inches  wide,  and  JO  inches  thick.  This  tablet  is 
of  a  trilingual  character,  and  in  its  present  broken  condition 
has  14  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  32  of  cursive  Egyptian,  the  so 
called  demotic  or  enchorial  writing,  and  54  lines  of  Gr.  it 
appears  from  the  last  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  priests  as- 
sembled in  synod  at  Memphis  B.  c.  196-97  in  honor  of  the 
King  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  the  9th  yr.  of  his  reign ;  and 
after  reciting  the  events  of  the  period  proceeds  to  order 
that  a  figure  of  the  king  should  be  placed  in  the  temples : 
that  a  shrine  should  be  placed  with  a  gilded  figure  of  wood 


of  the  monarch  in  the  adyta  with  the  other  shrines  and  be 
earned  in  procession  on  a  special  festival  in  honor  of  the 
king  on  the  30th  Meson,  his  birthday  ;  and  above  all,  that  a 
copy  of  this  synodical  act  should  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  of 
a?i*!t-?5e  an,d  s?1  up  m  every  temple  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  rank  throughout  the  country.  About  Uof  the 
hieroglyphic  portion,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  demotic 
and  Gr.  mscnptions,  have  been  preserved.  The  stone  was 
presented  by  George  HI.  to  the  Brit.  Museum.  [From  oria 
art.  in  j:s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  BIRCH.  LL.D  ] 

Rose'wood.  (1)  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  wood  of 
several  leguminous  Brazilian  trees  of  the  genera  Vacha- 
num.  and  Triptolomea.  (2)  The  wood  of  Datterma  lati folia 
an  E.  I.  leguminous  tree.  (3)  Canary  Island  R.,  the  fragrant 
woody  root  of  Rhodorhiza  scoparia  and  florida.  From  it  is 
obtained  the  oil  of  rhodium.  (4i  Burmese  and  Afr.  R.  are 
the  timber  of  species  of  Pttroearpn*,  leguminous  trees 

Ros'ln  [Lat.  retina],  or  Col'ophouy,  the  residue 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  water  and  volatile 
oil  from  the  crude  turpentine  from  pine  trees.  The  yield  is 
from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  (See  TURPENTINE  )  It 
is  largely  manufactured,  together  with  oil  of  turpentine  at 
Wilmington.  Newberne,  and  Beaufort.  N.  C.  When  entirely 
freed  from  water  it  is  translucent.  The  color  depends  upon 
the  purity  of  the  original  turpentine  and  the  care  taken  to 
distil  at  a  low  temperature.  R.  is  composed  chiefly  of  abi- 
etic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  acid.  Colo- 
phony is  pale  yellow  and  transparent  ("  virgin  rosin  "),  or 
brownish-yellow  and  translucent,  according  to  the  care 
taken  in  its  preparation.  It  has  a  peculiar  lustre,  called 
resinous,  is  bnttle  when  cold,  and  breaks  with  a  concboidal 
fracture:  sp.  gr.  1.07  to  1.08.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit,  and  in  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils ;  partially  soluble  in  petroleum.  Nitric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  forming  chiefly  isophthalic  acid,  together  with  tri- 
mellitic  acid  and  a  resinous  acid.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Colophony  softens  at 
160°  F.,  and  melts  at  275°  F.  At  higher  temperatures  it 
gives  off  volatile  oils,  acquiring  a  dark  color.  Colophony  is 
extensively  used  in  making  varnishes  and  cements,  in  the 
calking  of  ships,  in  the  preparation  of  plasters  and  oint- 
ments, and  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  soldering  of  metals. 
Large  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow 
soap.  A  well-known  use  of  it  is  for  covering  the  bows  of 
violins  to  prevent  the  bow  from  slipping  over  the  strings 
without  producing  vibration.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Rosollc  Acid,  Coralline,  Pseudo-Coralline,  or 
Aurlne.  These  names  have  been  applied  to  red  coloring- 
matters  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical,  but  have 
been  recently  shown  to  be  distinct.  R.  A.  was  obtained  by 
Runge  in  1834  from  coal-tar  naphtha.  Previously  boiled  with 
water,  it  appears  as  a  dark  greenish,  amorphous  substance, 
with  the  greenish  metallic  lustre  of  cantharides.  Its  powder 
is  red,  and  assumes  a  bright  gold-like  lustre  when  rubbed 
or  pressed  with  a  hard  body.  Thin  films  are  orange-red  by 
transmitted,  and  metallic  by  reflected  light.  When  precipi- 
tated from  alcohol  by  water,  it  is  a  bright-red  powder.  At 
170°  F.  it  cakes  together,  and  in  boiling  water  melts.  It 
is  not  volatile ;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood- 
naphtha,  phenol,  creosote,  concentrated  acetic,  hydro- 
chloric, and  sulphuric  acids.  From  all  of  these  solvents, 
which  are  miscible  with  water,  it  is  precipitated  unchanged 
when  it  is  added.  It  is  insoluble  in  chloroform,  benzol,  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  essential  and  fixed  oils.  It  is  not  de- 
colorized by  sulphurous  acid.  Its  acid  properties  are  very 
feeble ;  it  is  even  weaker  than  carbonic  acid. 

Coralline  was  first  prepared  by  Persoz  in  1859.  by  treating 
3  parts  of  phenol,  2  of  oxalic  acid,  and  2  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  several  hours.  The  mass  effervesces,  becomes  thick, 
and  acquires  a  deep-red  color.  The  process  is  terminated 
when  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  dissolve  in  dilute 
ammonia  with  a  deep-red  color.  The  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  hot  water.  A  resinous  mass,  with  the  lustre 
of  cantharides,  separates.  The  whole  is  boiled  till  the  un- 
changed phenol  is  expelled.  On  cooling,  orange-red  flocks 
separate  from  the  liquid ;  these  with  the  resinous  mass  are 
separated  and  washed. 

Red  Coralline,  Paonine,  or  Pceontne  (J.  Persoz,  1859),  is 
obtained  by  heating  9  parts  of  crude  coralline  with  22  parts 
of  concentrated  ammonia  to  270°  F.  for  3  hours  in  a  strong 
iron  vessel.  A  thick  solution  with  a  golden-crimson  reflec- 
tion is  obtained,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the  new  dye 
as  a  deep-red  powder,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  deter- 
mined It  is  probably  an  amide  or  imide  of  coralline.  I 
almo«t  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  (red),  and  in 
alkalies  (red,  turning  brown  in  the  air). 

Azuline,  or  Phenyl  Blue.—T&a  compound,  the  first  blue. 


water,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

\urine,  or  Yellow  CoraUine,  is  prepared  by  heating  phenol 
(commercial),  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  for  a  long  tii 
at  230°  F    The  product  is  poured  into  water,  the  unchanged 
phenol  distilled  off  by  a  current  of  steam,  the  aurine  d 
solved  in  caustic  soda,  and  reprecipitated     It  constitutes  a 
brittle,  resinous  body,  with  a  beetle-green  lustre,  and  yields 
a  red  powder.    It  may  be  purified  by  adding  alcoholic  am- 
monia to  a  cold  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  crud 
aurine.    A  ervstalline  compound  of  aunne  with  ammoi 
spnaratesout    This  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried,  when 
ttSSsSa  £  a  dark-red  crystalline  powder  with  a  blush 
lustre     It  loses  its  ammonia  completely  on  long  exposure 
to  the  air.    By  boiling  it  with  dilute  acetic  it  is  obtained  as 
a  brownish-red  crystalline  powder  with  a  green  laetre. 
must  be  purified  by  repeated  crysta  ization  from  strong 
u<  prio  acid     Pure  aurine  does  not  melt  at  488°  V. ,  tne  crys- 
triBMBmne  a  darker  color,  which  disappears  on  cooling, 
with  noTpparent change  in  the  substance     At  a  higher 
aurine  melts,  emits  an  odor  of  phenol,  and 
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solidifies  on  cooling  to  an  amorphous  bottle-preen  mass.  It 
dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  magenta-red  color,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  as  a  crystalline  powder.  With  the  aid  of 
aniline  red,  aurine  yields  good  scarlets.  A  blue  color  may 
be  obtained  from  aurine  similar  to  azuline.  When  aurine  is 
gently  boiled  with  aniline  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  the  solu- 
tion soon  assumes  a  pure  blue  color. 

Pseudo- Coralline  is  prepared  by  dissolving  aniline  red  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  have  3  equivalents  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  1  of  the  base.  It  melts  at  about  316°  P. 
When  boiled  with  aniline  and  a  little  benzoic  acid,  it  forms 
a  splendid  and  very  permanent  blue  dye.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ross  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine-O'Neil, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scot.,  Apr.  13.  1699,  grad.  at  Marischal  Coll., 
Aberdeen,  about  1716  ;  engaged  in  teaching,  and  became  in 
1732  parish  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee,  Forfarshire  (or  Angus), 
which  humble  occupation  he  followed  more  than  50  yrs. 
until  his  death  at  that  place  May  20,  1784.  He  wrote  verses 
from  his  childhood,  but  was  69  yrs.  of  age  when  he  pub. 
Ifelenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a  Pastoral  Tale  in  the 
Scot.  Dialect,  to  which  are  added  a  few  Songs  by  the  Author. 

It os*  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Scot,  in  1742,  entered  the  Brit, 
army  as  ensign  of  the  50th  Foot  Feb.  1760  ;  came  to  Amer. 
as  capt.  May  1775  ;  was  engaged  in  the  prin.  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  ;  became  brevet  major  1781 ;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  com.  on  his  part  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown ;  became  gov.  of 
Ft.  George,  Madras,  and_  was  distinguished  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lord  Cornwallis.  to  whom  he  was  closely  attached, 
and  became  gen.  Jan.  1,  1812.  D.  Nov.  29,  1827. 

Ross  (ALEXANDER  MILTON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Belleville,  Ont., 
Dec.  13, 1832 ;  collected  specimens  of  all  the  birds  of  Canada  ; 
made  an  entomolpgjcal  collection  of  10,000  species  and  a 
botanical  one  of  similar  extent ;  author  of  Birds  of  Canada 
and  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Canada. 

Ross  (GEORGE),  b.  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  1730 ;  settled 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  a  lawyer  1751 ;  sat  in  the  Pa.  assembly 
1768-76 ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Cong. 
1774 ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  ;  resigned  his  seat  Jan.  1, 1777 ; 
was  afterward  com.  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  D.  July  1779. 

Ross  (JAMES),  b.  in  York  co.,  Pa.,  July  12,  1762,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Phila.  1784  ;  was  prominent  in  the  State 
constitutional  convention  of  1790  as  a  defender  of  the  lately 
formed  national  const,  and  a  leader  of  the  Federalists ; 
U.  S.  Senator  1794-1803,  and  a  com.  from  Cong,  to  negotiate 
with  the  whiskey  insurgents.  D.  Nov.  27,  1847. 

Ross  (Sir  JAMES  CLARK),  b.  in  Lond.  Apr.  15, 1800,  nephew 
of  Sir  John  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  and  accompanied  his 
uncle  on  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  a  N.  W.  passage,  and 
was  also  with  Capt.  Parry  (1819^-27)  in  the  latter's  several 
expeditions  having  the  same  object  in  view  ;  in  1829  again 
sailed  with  his  uncle  as  second  in  command,  and  was  ab- 
sent 4  yrs.,  during  which  time  he  discovered  a  spot  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  N.  magnetic  pole  ;  in  Sept.  1839  sailed 
for  the  Antarctic  seas  for  the  purposes  of  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observations  and  investigations,  reaching 
lat.  78°  10'  S.  A  volcano  was  discovered  in  lat.  77°  32'  S., 
12,000  ft.  in  height,  which  was  named  Mt.  Erebus,  beside 
which  much  valuable  knowledge  was  gained  of  that  region. 
Wrote  A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Antarctic  Regions.  D. 
Apr.  30,  1862. 

Ross  (Sir  JOHN),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Balsarroch,  Wigtonshire, 
Scot.,  June  24,  1777,  entered  the  navy  m  1786 ;  in  1806  was 
wounded  4  times  under  the  batteries  of  Bilbao ;  rendered 
valuable  services  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  Apr.  25,  1818, 
sailed  from  Lond.  "  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  N.  W.  passage,"  returning  in  Nov.  1818 ;  in  May 
1829  again  sailed,  but  in  Sept.  1830  became  ice-bound  in  the 
Gulf  of  Boothia,  making  but  little  subsequent  advance,  and 
May  29,  1832,  the  steamer  was  abandoned.  In  Aug.  1833  the 
party  was  rescued  by  the  Isabella,  formerly  commanded  by 
Ross,  but  then  engaged  in  the  whaling  business.  In  1850 
departed,  in  command  of  the  Felix,  90  tons,  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  returning  the  following  yr. ;  in  July  1851  at- 
tained the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Wrote  A  Voyage  of  Discov- 
ery, made  under  the  Orders  of  the  AdmiraMy  for  the  pnr]x>se 
of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  inquiring  into  the  probability 
of  a  N.  W.  Passage,  and  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage,  includ- 
ing the  Reports  of  Commander  Janies  Clark  Ross,  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  N.  Magnetic  Pole.  D.  Aug.  30,  1856. 

Ross  (JOHN),  a  Cherokee  chief,  b.  in  Ga.  about  1790,  was 
a  half-breed ;  received  a  good  Eng.  education  ;  became  prin. 
chief  of  his  tribe  1828 ;  successfully  conducted  an  appeal  to 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court  upon  the  validity  of  Cherokee  land- 
titles  in  Ga.  as  against  the  govt.  of  that  State  ;  protested 
against  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  1835,  but  was  compelled 
to  remove  to  the  Ind.  Terr.,  and  was  a  reluctant,  ally  of  the 
Confed.  States  during  the  c.  war.  D.  Aug.  1,  1866 

Ross  (Sir  WILLIAM  CHARLES),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Lond  Eng 
June  3,  1794,  received  an  early  artistic  training  ;  in  1817  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Andrew  Robertson,  an  eminent  mini- 
ature-painter, and  ultimately  stood  at  the  head  of  that  pro- 
fession ;  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne  ia37  ;  was  patronized  by  all 
the  court  circle,  and  occasionally  executed  historical  and 
imaginative  pieces,  having  obtained  a  premium  of  £100  in 
the  great  "  cartoon  competition  "  for  his  Angel  Raphael  dis- 
coursing with  Adam.  D.  Jan.  20,  1860. 

Ross'bach,  v.  of  Prus.,  where  Frederick  the  Great  de- 
feated the  allied  Fr.  and  Aus.  armies,  Nov.  5,  1757. 

Rosse  (WILLIAM  PARSONS),  THIRD  EARL  OP,  b.  at  York 
June  17,  1800,  studied  first  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  then 
at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  in  1822.  From  an 
early  age  he  studied  astron.  and  optics  with  great  interest 
and  concentrated  his  attention  more  especially  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  telescope.  For  several  yrs.  he  was  en- 
gaged in  experiments  referring  to  the  construction  of  fluid 
lenses  ;  succeeded  at  last  in  constructing  a  speculum  of  a 
reflecting  telescope  in  which  the  spherical  aberration  and 


the  absorption  of  light  were  reduced  to  v  minimum.  In 
i  1842  a  monster  telescope  was  successfully  constructed  on 
his  plan,  and  mounted  at  his  residence  neat  Parsonstown, 
and  in  1845  no  less  than  40  nebulas  were  reduced  by  this 
powerful  instrument  into  groups  of  stars.  D.  Nov.  1,  1867. 
Rosset'tl  (  DANTE  GABRIEL),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1828 
ed.  at  King's  Coll.,  Lond.  ;  early  manifested  an  inclination 
to  art,  of  which  he  became  an  earnest  student ;  was  led  to 
found  what  is  known  as  the  "Pre-Raphaelite"  school  of 
painting,  of  which  his  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin  (1849)  was  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens :  has  become  widely  known 
through  his  designs  for  illustrated  works,  beginning  with 
Tennyson's  poems  (1848),  and  has  won  approval  as  a  poet  by 
his  Early  It.  Poets  (1861),  Dante  and  his  Circle  (1874),  and  a 
vol.  of  Poems,  (1870).  D.  Apr.  11,  1882. 

Rossi  (GIOVANNI  B.  DE).    See  APPENDIX. 

Rossi  (PELLEORINO).    See  APPENDIX. 

Rossini,  ros-see'ne  (GIOACCHINO),  b.  at  Pesaro,  It.,  Feb 
29,  1792.  In  1807  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  musical  school  of 
Bologna,  studying  counterpoint  under  the  Abbate  Mattel, 
and  in  1810  he  produced  his  first  opera,  La  Cambiale  di  Mat- 
rimonio;  in  1813  his  Tana-edi  excited  an  immense  enthu- 
siasm. In  1815  he  went  to  Naples  as  director  of  the  opera, 
and  here  he  composed,  among  other  operas,  Elizabetta,  Otelto, 
La  Gaza  Ladra,  La  Donna  del  Layo,  and  Zelmira.  But  his 
most  celebrated  production  of  this  period  is  11  Barbieri  di 
Seviglia,  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  genre  of  opera  buffa. 
In  1823  lie  went  to  Lond.,  and  next  yr.  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  made  successively  director  of  the  It.  opera,  inspector- 
gen,  of  song  in  Fr.,  and  first  composer  to  the  grand  opera. 
In  1828  he  produced  Count  Ory,  and  shortly  after  William 
Tell ;  his  success  was  astonishing.  A  few  days  after  the 
performance  of  the  last  work  he  left  Paris  and  retired  to 
his  villa  near  Bologna.  In.  1847  he  removed  to  Florence,  in 
1856  to  Paris,  where  he  d.  Nov.  13,  1868.  In  his  last  40  yrs. 
he  pub.  only  a  Slabat  Mater  and  a  Messe  solennelle. 

Ros'slter  (THOMAS  P.),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept. 
29,  1818,  studied  painting,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  por- 
traits ;  sailed  for  Europe  June  1840 ;  studied  a  few  months 
in  Lond.,  travelled  through  Eng.  and  Scot.,  spent  a  yr.  at 
Paris  copying  pictures  at  the  Louvre  and  studying  in  the 
life-schools ;  went  to  It.  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  took  a 
studio  in  Rome,  and  passed  there  5  consecutive  winters, 
spending  his  summers  at  Florence,  Venice,  Naples,  etc. 
Returning  to  Amer.  in  1846,  he  established  himself  in  New 
York,  painting  portraits  occasionally,  but  chiefly  occupied 
with  historical  and  scriptural  pieces ;  again  made  a  Euro- 
pean tour  1853,  and  in  Dec.  of  that  yr.  opened  a  studio  at 
Paris,  where  he  remained  3  yrs.,  taking  a  gold  medal  in  the 
Exposition  of  1855 ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1856 ;  resided  in 
New  York  until  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Cold  Spring, 
Hudson  Highlands.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  National 
Acad.  of  Design  1840,  and  academician  1849.  His  last  yrs. 
were  devoted  to  a  series  of  compositions  representing  the 
life  of  Christ.  D.  May  17,  1871. 

Rost  (REINHOLD),  PH,  D.,  b.  at  Eisenberg,  Ger.,  Feb.  2, 
1822,  grad.  in  1847  at  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
theol.  and  Oriental  langs. ;  went  to  Eng.  1847 ;  was  ap- 
pointed Oriental  lecturer  in  St.  Augustine's  Coll.,  Canter- 
bury, 1850,  and  prof,  there  1852,  giving  lessons  in  10  Oriental 
langs. ;  became  sec.  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  1863,  and 
succeeded  Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall  as  librarian  to  the  India 
office  June  1869.  He  prepared  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  palm-leaf  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg 1852 ;  edited  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus 
and  on  Sans.  Lit.,  and  Elliot's  posthumous  Memoirs  on  the 
Hist.,  Philology,  and  Ethnic  Distribution  of  the  Races  of  the 
N.  W.  Provs.  of  India. 

Rost  (VALENTINE  C.  F.),  b.  at  Friedrichsroda,  near  Gotha, 
Oct.  16,  1790 ;  appointed  instructor  in  1814  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Gotha,  and  director  1842 ;  pub.  a  G_r.  gram,  and  a  Gr.-Ger. 
lexicon ;  began  a  comprehensive  lexicon  of  classical  Gr.,  of 
which  only  the  first  part  appeared,  a  smaller  Ger.-Gr.  lexi- 
con ;  edited  Duncan's  Damm's  lexicon  to  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar ;  engaged  with  Fr.  Jacobs,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  a 
series  of  Gr.  classics  ;  with  Palm  and  Kreussler  prepared  an 
enlarged  edition  of  Passow's  Gr.  lexicon.  D.  Aug.  6.  1862. 

Ros'tock,  town  of  N.  Ger.,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on  the  Warnow,  9  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  It  has 
auniv.,  founded  in  1419,  and  many  other  good  educational 
insts. ;  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  a 
lively  trade.  Pop.  36,982. 

Rostoptcbln,  ros-top-cheen'  (FEDOR),  b.  in  the  govt.  of 
Orel,  Rus.,  about  1765,  was  ed.  at  the  court  as  a  page  of 
Catharine  II. ;  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Paul  I.,  and  was  gov. -gen.  of  Moscow  in  1812,  when  Nap. 
approached  the  city.  Wrote  La  Verile  sur  rincendie  de 
Moscmv.  D.  Feb.  12,  1826. 

Rota'tlon  [Lat.  rotare],  in  mechanics,  motion  of  a  solid 
body  about  an  axis — i.  e.  some  geometrically  conceived 
straight  line  within  or  without  its  mass,  but  which,  for  the 
instant  at  least,  is  in  the  relation  to  the  body  as  an  axle  to 
the  wheel.  Angular  velocity  (of  R.)  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  arc  described  in  a  unit  of  time  by  a  point  at  unit's 
distance  from  the  axis.  All  motion  of  a  solid  body  may  be 
resolved  into  motion  of  translation  (which  may  be  along 
rectilinear  or  curved  paths)  and  motion  of  H. ;  and  any 
point  of  its  mass  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  to  which  R.  is 
referred,  and  whose  ow_n  motion  in  space  is  the  exponent 
of  the  translate ry  motion.  In  gen.,  the  centre  of  inertia 
(or  gravity)  is  taken  as  the  centre  of  reference.  Taking  a 
carnage-wheel  as  example,  its  entire  motion  is  made  up  of 
the  translation  along  the  road  (which  is  that  of  its  axle,  and 
this,  we  know,  follows  all  the  ups  and  downs  and  crooks  of 
the  road  itself)  and  relative  R.  about  this  axle.  If  we  scru- 
tinize, however,  the  wheel's  motion  more  closely,  we  shall 
recognize  that  there  is  at  each  instant  one  single  element  of 
the  wheel  which  is  motionless — i.  e.  the  linear  element  which 
touches  the  ground.  For  the  instant  the  entire  motion  of  the 
wheel  consists  In  R.  about  this  line,  which  constitutes  its  in- 
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ttantaneaut  axis  of  R.  should  the  road  make  a  bend  the 
shifting  of  the  instantaneous  axis  involves  change  of  direc- 
tion too.  The  above  may  give  an  idea  of  what,  in  mechan- 
ics, js  meant  by  the  phrase  instantaneous  arts.  In  gen  the 
motions  of  whatever  character  of  any  solid  body  are 'sus- 
ceptible of  like  resolution  as  those  presented  bv  the  simple 
case  of  the  wheel,  which  may  either  be  resolved  into  a  rela- 
tive R.  and  a  translation,  or  into  R.  alone  about  shiftin»  in- 
ftantaneous  axes.  j.  o.  BARNARD 

Roth'ermel  < PETER  F.),  b.  in  Luzerne  co..  Pa.*  July  8 
1817.  of  Ger.  extraction  :  was  ed.  for  the  profession  of  land- 
surveyor  ;  opened  a  studio  as  a  portrait-painter  but  soon 
adopted  historical  painting;  visited  Europe  in  1836-37 
Painted  De  Soto  discovering  the  Miss.  R.  belongs  to  the  class 
of  "sensational"  artists. 

Rothesay  (DAVID  STEWART),  DUKE  OF.    See  STEWART 

Rothschild,  ros'child  ;  Ger.  rot'shilt  (MEYER  ANSELM) 
b.  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main  1743 ;  was  placed  in  a  counting- 
house  at  Hanover :  returned  to  Frankfort  and  started  in 
business  as  a  banker  and  broker ;  was  intrusted  with  the 
money  affairs  of  William  Landgrave,  afterward  elector  of 
Hesse.  D.  in  Sept.  1812,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to  his  5 
sons.  Anselm,  Solomon,  Nathan,  Charles,  and  James,  who 
established  themselves  respectively  in  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
London.  Naples,  and  Paris.— The  third  son,  NATHAN,  b  Sept 
16,  1777,  went  to  Lond.  in  1800;  became  the  leader  of  the 
house,  being  consulted  by  his  brothers  on  all  matters  in- 
volving financial  speculation  or  investment ;  introduced  the 
business  of  negotiating  foreign  loans  in  Eng.  An  act  of 
denization  was  passed  in  his  favor  in  Eng.  in  1821,  and  in 
1822  Aus.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron. —  LIONEL 
NATHAN  (b.  Nov.  22,  1808)  succeeded  to  the  title  July  28. 
1836;  was  repeatedly  elected  to  Parl.,  but  not  admitted 
until  the  "  act  for  removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  " 
was  passed  in  1858,  when  he  took  his  seat.  D.  June  3,  1879. 

Kotif'era  [Lat.  rota,  "wheel,"  and  ferre,  "to  carry"], 
a  class  of  highly  organized  infusorial  animals  of  the  artic- 
ulate type,  distinguished  by  ciliated  appendages  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  move  in  a  rapid 
rotary  manner.  They  are  commonly  termed  "wheel  ani- 
malcules." 

Rot'teck.  von  (KARL),  b.  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  July  18, 
1775  :  studied  law,  afterward  hist. ;  travelled  much  ;  was 
appointed  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  univ.  of  his  native  city  ;  took 
part  in  the  opposition  against  the  political  reaction  which 
set  in  after  1815,  and  received  his  share  of  persecution.  D. 
Nov.  26,  1840.  Wrote  Allgemeine  Geschlchte  and  Allgemeine 
Wt/tgeschichte. 

Rot'teu  Stone,  a  fine  earth  or  softened  aluminous 
stone,  much  employed  in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  True 
R.  S.  comes  from  Wales  and  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

Rot'terdam,  the  second  commercial  town  in  Hoi.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  about  14  m.  from  the  N.  Sea  and 
36  m.  S.  W.  of  Amsterdam.  The  city  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals  (grachten  or  havens},  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Rotte,  a  small  stream,  at  the  junction  of  which  with  the 
Maas  there  is  a  large  dike  or  dam,  whence  the  name  Rot- 
terdam. Along  the  river,  which  opposite  the  town  is  30  to 
40  ft.  deep,  is  a  fine  quay  1>4  m.  long,  called  the  Bootnpjes 
("  Little  Trees  "),  from  a  line  of  elms  planted  in  1615,  now 
grown  to  a  large  size.  R.  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  cattle- 
trade  with  Eng.  and  the  point  of  departure  of  numerous 
lines  of  steamships,  and  beside  an  extensive  commerce  has 
important  manufactures.  Pop.  152,517. 

Ron'ble,  or  Ru'ble  [Rus.  rubl,  rublyn,  "cut  off,"  be- 
cause it  was  originally  cut  from  a  silver  bar],  the  prin.  Rus. 
silver  coin  and  money  of  account,  now  worth  73.4  cents 
U.  S.  money.  The  R.  is  equal  to  100  kopecks.  It  was  first 
struck  in  1654  at  Moscow. 

Roudalre  (FRANCOIS  E.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Rouen,  roo'en ;  Fr.  rwon  [anc.  Rotomagus],  city  of  Fr., 
the  anc.  cap.  of  Normandy,  at  present  the  cap.  of  the  dept.  of 
Seine  Inferieure  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  67  m.  N.  W. 
of  Paris.  The  quays  and  the  boulevards  are  new  and  elegant ; 
the  central  part  of  the  city  is  old  and  more  interesting  than 
beautiful.  Of  the  many  remarkable  public  buildings  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  cathedral,  built  by  Philip  Augustus 
(1200-20) ;  the  ch.  of  St.  Ouen,  built  in  the  14th  century  ;  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  of  the  15th  century,  etc.  In  the  Place  de 
la  Pucelle  stands  a  statue  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was 
burned  here  in  1431.  The  city  has  numerous  educational 
and  benevolent  insts..  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centres  of  Fr.  The  prin.  manufactured  ar- 
ticles are  cotton  and  cotton  velvet,  mixed  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics,  flannels,  blankets,  and  hosiery,  chemicals,  paper, 
etc.  Its  commerce  is  also  very  extensive ;  the  river  forms 
an  excellent  harbor.  Pop.  104.902. 

Rouge,  roozh  [Fr.  "red"],  a  powder  used  for  adding 
an  artificial  bloom  to  the  complexion.  R.  is  finely  powdered 
talc,  colored  with  safflower  by  an  elaborate  process.  It  is 

§uite  harmless  to  the  skin.— ROUGE  is  also  a  name  given  to 
ne  and  carefully  prepared  peroxide  of  iron,  used  by  jewel- 
lers, glass-workers,  and  others  as  a  polishing-powder,  and 
sometimes  also  as  a  pigment. 

Rougemoiit,  roozh-mong',  de  (FREDERIC  CONSTANT), 
b.  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  Switz.,  July  28,  1808.  ed.  at 
Neufchatel,  Berne,  and  the  univs.  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin ; 
studied  law  under  Savigny.  theol.  under  Neander  and  Schlei- 
ennacher,  philos.  under  Hegel,  comparative  geog.  under 
Karl  Ritter ;  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  from  exten- 
sive travels  he  soon  began  a  series  of  publications  in  the 
Fr.  lang.  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  His  prin.  works  are 
a  Geog.  and  Statistic*,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Geog.  of  Man ;  The 
Primeval  People,  or  Essay  of  Comparative  Mythology  and  Key 
to  the  Symbottc  Language  ;  The  Age  of  Bronze,  or  the  Shemiteis 
in  Occident;  The  Two  Cities,  or  Philos.  of  Hist,  in  the  Various 
Period*  of  Mankind.  D.  Apr.  3,  1876. 

Rouher,  roo-a'  (EUOEXE),  b.  at  Riom,  Fr.,  Nov.  30,  1814. 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838 :  represented  the  dept.  of  Puy- 
de-D6me  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848  and  in  the 


agriculture,  commerce,  and  ™.,llv,  „ ul „.,  .  „  „.,  „ 
rank  of  senator  in  1S56,  and  in  1*113  succeeded  M 
«nfintii?ler°if  ?tat.e'  ,w'lich  Position  he  resigned  on  the  .  »-<-.^i,  .11 
of  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  emp.'sof  Jan  i<>   INT 

»HUlffi,a  m£re  5I52?1  P,oli°y.  but  was  immediately  rein- 
SS^S  XiS  the.a.ddlnonal  portfolio  of  minister  of  finance 
^o  ^node(lt°K1?cnarge:  the  ministry  resigned  July  13 
9  MRouher  being  nominated  pres.  of  the  senate  a  week 
later     During  the  Franco-Ger.  war  he  was  prominent,  but 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  fled  to  Eng.    Returning  to 
Fr.,  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  a  brief  time,  and  in  that  yr 
was  returned  to  the  Assembly.    D.  Feb  3  i&4 
Roulette.    See  APPENDIX. 
Koiuiiaiila.    See  ROMANIA. 

nR.°U'na»lllan  Rtte»  a  branch  of  the  United  Gr.  (R. 
Cath.)  Ch.,  found  in  Aus.  and  parts  of  Tur 

Rouiid'heads,  a  nickname  applied  in  1641  to  the  Lond 
apprentices  and  their  associates  of  the  lower  class,  who 
circulated  and  pub.  a  petition  against  popery  and  prelates 
assaulted  the  bps.  on  their  way  to  Parl..  and  had  daily 
street-encounters  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered 
to  form  the  king's  body-guard,  hence  called  "  Cavaliers  :" 
the  epithet  was  extended  to  all  the  Puritans  or  supporters 
of  Parl.  who,  2  yrs.  later,  undertook  the  memorable  contest 
with  the  Crown,  designated  as  the  "  Great  Rebellion." 

Round  Rock,  R.  R.  June.,  Williamson  co.,  Tex.,  100 
m.  N.  E.  of  San  Antonio.  Pop.  1880,  628. 

Round  Towers,  a  class  of  remarkable  stone  towers 
found  chiefly  in  Ire.,  but  also  seen  in  Scot.,  Switz.,  Corsica, 
and  other  countries. 

Rouquette,  roo-ket'  (ADRIEN  EMMANUEL),  b.  in  New 
Orleans  1813,  ed.  at  the  Coll.  of  Nantes,  Fr.,  where  he 
studied  law ;  was  afterward  ordained  a  R.  Cath.  priest,  and 
was  for  many  yrs.  prof,  in  the  R.  Cath.  sem.  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  subsequently  chaplain  to  that  inst.,  being  known 
as  the  ABBE  ROUQUETTE.  He  wrote  in  Fr.  and  Eng..  his  chief 
works  being  Leg  Savanes,  Poesies  amiricatnet,  in/.; 
Sacred  Poetry,  La  Thtba'ide  en  Amerique.  L'Antoniade,  ou  la 
Solitude  avec  Ztiei^  and  Poemes  palriotiqves.—tite  brother, 
FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE,  b.  at  New  Orleans  Jan.  2,  1810,  was 
also  ed.  at  Nantes  ^studied  law  in  Phila. ;  wrote  2  vols.  of 
poems,  Leg  Meschactbeennts  and  Flevrs  tTAmtrique ;  has  re- 
sided much  in  Fr.,  and  has  written  a  work  in  Fr.  and  Eng. 
on  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

Rousseau,  roo-so'  (JEAN  BAPTISTE\  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  6. 
1670,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  attracted  attention  by  his 
verses  ;  his  dramatic  attempts  were  received  coldly,  and  he 
ascribed  their  bad  success  to  the  intrigues  of  other  drama- 
tists, whom  he  persecuted  with  epigrams,  some  of  which 
were  full  of  infamous  calumnies,  and,  although  R.  denied 
having  written  them,  he  was  banished  from  Fr.  in  1712.  He 
afterward  wandered  in  Switz.,  Vienna,  Eng.,  Brussels,  etc., 
wherever  he  could  find  a  princely  patron.  I).  Mar.  17,  1741. 

Rousseau  (JEAN  JACQUES),  b.  June  28, 1712,  at  Geneva, 
grew  up  uncared  for,  eagerly  devouring  a  Bible,  a  copy  of 
Plutarch,  and  a  number  of  wretched  novels  ;  work  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  all  control  intolerable  :  fled,  became  a 
R.  Cath.,  wandered  restlessly  through  Switz.  and  N.  It.,  be- 
came a  servant,  an  interpreter,  a  seminarist.  Thirty  yrs. 
old,  he  went  to  Paris.  In  1750  he  wrote  an  essay  proving 
that  men  had  been  demoralized  by  science  and  art,  and  de- 
voted himself  henceforth  to  lit.  In  1753  he  pub.  his  famous 
Discourse  on  the  Inequality  among  Men,  in  which  he  made  the 
first  violent  attack  upon  the  throne  and  the  altar,  thus 
striking  the  keynote  of  his  whole  literary"  career :  pub.  sev- 
eral musical  works,  of  which  a  pastoral  opera.  The  Village 
Prophet,  written  and  composed  by  him,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful. In  1759  appeared  his  Sew  Hflo'ise,  the  most  gener- 
ally known  of  his  works.  It  is  a  novel  in  letters,  abounding 
in  graphic  and  most  seductive  appeals  to  the  passions.  The 
Social  Contract,  a  political  work,  became  the  catechism  of 
the  Fr.  Revolution,  and  his  Emile,  which  was  burned  by 
order  of  the  govt.,  and  R.  banished  from  Fr. ;  Hume  took 
him  to  Eng.  and  gave  him  a  home  at  W  cotton.  In  1770  he 
returned  to  Paris,  being  tacitly  allowed  to  live  there.  Here 
he  began  his  Confessions,  an  autobiography.  Kind  friends 
procured  for  him  a  quiet  home  in  the  forests  near  Paris,  and 
here  he  d.  July  3, 1778. 

Rousseau  (LOVELL  H.),  b.  in  Lincoln  co..  Ky.,  Aug.  4, 
1818,  studied  law  at  Louisville  and  at  Bloomfield,  Bra. ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  member  of  the  Ind.  legislature 
1844-45,  and  of  the  State  senate  1847.  In  the  war  with  Mex.. 
as  capt.  in  the  2d  Indiana  Volunteers,  he  served  at  Buena 
Vista ;  returned  to  Louisville  in  1849  ;  in  1860  was  a  member 
of  the  State  senate,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  raised  the 
5th  Ky.  Inf.,  of  which  he  became  col. :  appointed  brig. -gen. 
U.  S.  volunteers  Oct.  1861 :  was  distinguished  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  Apr.  7.  1862,  and  at  Perrvville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8,  1862,  for 
which  he  was  made  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers :  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  31,  1862 ;  commanded 
the  dist.  of  Tenn.  from  Nov.  1863  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
Resigned  Nov.  30,  1865 :  M.  C.  1865,  and  in  Mar.  1867  was  ap- 
pointed a  brig. -gen.  in  the  regular  army  and  brevetted  maj.- 
gen.  ;  assigned  to  command  the  dept.  of  La.  July  28,  186o. 

} Rowan'  (JOHN),  b.  in  Pa.  1773,  went  with  his  parents  to 
Kv    1783-  became  a  lawyer:  was  a  member  of  the  Mate 
constitutional  convention  1709;  sec.  of  state  1804:  sat  for 
many  yrs.  in  the  legislature;  MC   1807-09:  was  judge  o 
the  court  of  appeals  1819-21, 1.  S.  Senator  1825-31.  com.  «. 
claims  against  Mex.  under  the  treaty  of  Apr  11.  1839.  and 
pres.  of  the  Ky.  Historical  Society  from  1838  to  his  death. 

Rowan  (STEPHEN  C.).  b.  in  Ire.  Dec.  25. 1808,  came  to  O. 
when  young ;  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  1826,  passed  mdpn. 
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1832,  lieut.  1837 ;  served  during  the  war  with  Mex.  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  made  commander  1855:  commanded  tne 
Pawnee  in  the  attack  upon  the  batteries  at  Aquia  Creek 
June  1861 ;  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras 
Aug.  1861 ;  made  capt.  and  commanded  the  flotilla  at  tn 
capture  of  Koanoke  Island  Feb.  1862;  participated  in  the 
attacks  upon  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor ;  was  made 
rear-admiral  July  1806 ;  commanded  the  Asiatic  squadron 
1868-69;  made  vice-admiral  1870;  was  afterward  supt.  of 
Naval  Observatory.  . 

Row'liig  [A.-S.  rowan],  to  impel  a  boat  or  vessel  m 
water  by  oars  at  the  sides.  In  the  more  strict  application 
of  the  word,  the  verb  to  "  row  "  is  used  only  where  each 
oarsman  works  a  single  oar ;  where  2  are  used,  one  in  each 
hand,  the  oars  are  properly  called  sculls,  and  the  oarsman 
becomes  a  sculler.  The  oar  has  been  known  for  thousands 
of  yrs.  in  every  maritime  nation  that  has  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, and  it  is  in  the  galleys  of  the  ancs.  that  R.  attained 
its  most  important  practical  development.  It  is,  however, 
as  an  amusement  in  the  A.-S.  countries  that  the  art  of  K. 
has  come  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Its  progress  dates 
in  Eng.  from  about  1829,  the  yr.  of  the  first  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  match  ;  in  Amer.  from  a  few  yrs.  later. 

The  oarsman  in  the  modern  racing-craft  sits  upon  a  seat 
elevated  some  6  or  7  inches  from  the  floor,  his  feet  strapped 
up  against  a  board  or  "stretcher,"  which  is  solidly  fixed 
to  the  main  timbers  of  the  boat.  The  seat  itself  is  a  mere 


square  of  wood,  fitted  upon  its  lower  surface  with  grooves 
which  slide  upon  2  rails  about  18  inches  in  length  running 
parallel  with  the  keel  of  the  boat.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  just  before  the  oar  enters  the  water,  the  oarsman  is 
in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  1.  This  position  is  gradu- 
ally changed  into  that  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  important 

FIG.  2. 


elements  of  a  good  style  are,  first,  a  long,  slow  reach  for- 
ward with  the  body  ;  second,  a  rapid  dash  of  the  oar  through 
the  water ;  third,  a  neat  and  extremely  quick  finish  with  the 
hands.  (See  Boat-Bating,  by  E.  D.  BRICKWOOD,  and  WOOD- 
GATE'S  Oars  and  Sculls.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  G.  L.  RIVES.] 

Ko  x'lm  ry,  formerly  a  city  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  now  a 
part  of  Boston,  3  m.  from  State  st.,  was  the  earliest  settle- 
ment inland,  the  only  communication  to  Boston  by  land  be- 
ing through  it.  In  Revolutionary  times  it  contributed  much 
to  our  country's  hist.  In  1846  it  was  made  a  city,  with  a 
pop.  of  17,000 ;  a  portion  of  it  was  set  off  in  1851  as  a  new 
town,  and  in  1868  the  whole  was  annexed  to  Boston. 

Roy'all  (ISAAC),  b.  in  Mass,  early  in  the  18th  century ; 
was  a  resident  of  Medford,  which  town  he  long  represented 
in  the  general  court ;  was  for  22  yrs.  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council ;  took  part  in  the  Fr.  war ;  was  appointed  brig  - 
gen.  1761,  being  the  first  resident  of  N.  Eng.  who  bore  that 
title ;  adhered  to  the  Crown  in  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Revolutionary  contest ;  left  the  country  Apr.  16. 1775 ;  was 
proscribed  and  his  estate  confiscated  1778,  and  d.  in  Eng 
Oct.  1781,  leaving  2000  acres  of  land  in  Worcester  co.  as  the 
endowment  of  a  law  professorship  in  Harvard  Coll.,  now 
known  by  his  name. 

Royer-Collard,  rwah-ya'  ko-lar'  (PIERRE  PAUL),  b.  at 
Sompuis,  dept.  of  Marne,  Fr.,  June  21,  1763 ;  studied  law  ;  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  took  part  in  the  political 


movements,  being  a  moderate  and  a  royalist ;  after  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy  (Aug.  10,  1792)  fled  from  Paris,  and  lived 
concealed  at  Sompuis  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  took  his 
seat  in  1797  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  by  the 
revolution  of  Sept.  4  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly  as  a 
royalist ;  after  the  crowning  of  Nap.  as  emp.  he  retired 
from  political  life  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study 
of  philos.  From  1811  to  1814  he  was  prof,  of  philos.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Paris ;  adopted  the  system  or  the  Scot,  philos.,  and 
raised  a  successful  opposition  to  the  sensualism  of  Condil- 
lac.  Jouffroy,  Cousin,  Guizot,  etc.  became  his  disciples. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  director  of  the  Royal 
Library  and  pres.  of  dept.  of  public  education ;  but  when, 
in  1820,  the  ultra-royalist  party  came  into  power,  he  resigned 
his  office  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal  opposition  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  creator  of  a  new  party,  the 
Doctrinaires.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  may  be  considered 
as  a  realization  of  his  ideas.  After  that  period  he  took  part 
less  and  less  in  public  life.  D.  Sept.  4, 1845. 

Rubasse,  a  variety  of  crystallized  quartz,  charged  with 
specks  of  iron  oxide,  which  give  it  a  fine  red  color. 

Ru'bens  (PETER  PAUL),  b.  at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June 
29,  1577 ;  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of  painting 
from  the  landscape-painter  Verhaagt  and  the  historical 
painters  Van  Noort  and  Van  Veen  in  Antwerp.  In  1600  he 
went  to  It.  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  viceroy 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  archduke  Albert  and  his  wife,  the 
infanta  Isabelle ;  and  Vicenzio  di  Gonzaga,  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  invited  him  to  his  court  and  appointed  him  court- 
painter.  In  1608  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was 
appointed  court-painter  by  the  viceroy.  He  settled  in 
Antwerp,  built  an  elegant  mansion,  and  lived  in  great  style. 
His  masterpieces,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,  belong  to  this  period.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Sp.  court,  and  in 
Madrid  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  many  of  the 
grandees,  and  fulfilled  his  mission  with  success.  The  in- 
fanta also  employed  him  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  it 
was  actually  he  who  brought  about  and  concluded  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  IV.  of  Sp.  and  Charles  I.  of 
Eng.  His  fame  as  a  painter  was,  of  course,  vastly  increased 
by  his  success  as  a  diplomatist.  He  has  left  over  1800  pict- 
ures, most  of  which  are  very  large,  and  even  the  quickest 
eye  and  the  swiftest  hand  could  not  have  performed  such  a 
task  unaided.  In  many  of  his  works,  executed  after  1620, 
only  the  outlines  and  the  finishing  touches  are  his ;  the  rest 
is  by  some  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  many  became  great 
painters  themselves.  D.  May  30,  1640. 

Ruberyth'rlc  [Lat.  rubia,  "  madder,"  and  epvflpo?, 
"  red  "]  Acid,  a  crystalline  glucoside  found  in  madder-root. 
It  forms  yellow  prisms  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  has  a  faint 
taste  ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water ; 
gives  a  golden-yejlow  solution  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and 
a  blood-red  solution  in  alkalies.  It  gives  red  precipitates 
with  baryta-water,  with  an  alum  solution  after  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  and  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  after  addition 
of  a  little  alcohol. 

Kubia'cese  [from  Kubia,  the  madder  genus,  so  named 
on  account  of  the  red  roots],  a  large  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous gamopetalous  plants,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  largely  tropical.  It  has  op- 
posite entire  stipulate  leaves,  and  regular  flowers  with  an 
inferior  ovary,  and  stamens  borne  on  the  corolla,  as  many 
as  its  lobes,  and  alternate  with  them.  The  exceptions  to 
this  relate  to  a  tribe  most  numerously  representing  the 
order  in  temperate  regions,  the  Stellatae,  to  which  Rubia, 
itself  belongs,  and  in  which  the  leaves  are  in  whorls  without 
stipules;  but  here  the  accessory  leaves  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  latter.  The  order  is  rich  in  medicinal  and 
economical  products,  furnishing  as  it  does  Peruvian  bark 
( Cinchona),  ipecac,  one  kind  of  catechu  (or  gambier),  mad- 
der, and  coffee.  One  or  two  tropical  trees  of  the  family 
yield  edible  fruits.  A.  GRAY. 

Ru'blan  [Lat.  rubia,  "madder"],  a  glucoside  discov- 
ered in  madder-root  by  Schunck  in  1847.  It  is  obtained  by 
treating  a  hot  decoction  of  madder  with  bone-black,  wash- 
ing this  to  remove  chlorogenine,  extracting  it  repeatedly 
with  boiling  alcohol,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  water  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  the 
lead  compound  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  As  thus  obtained, 
it  is  a  brittle,  amorphous  mass,  resembling  gum-arabic, 
deep  yellow  in  thin  layers,  dark  brown  in  masses.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether,  which  precipitates  it  from  alcohol  in  brown  drops. 
It  is  very  bitter.  C.  P.  CHANDLER. 

Ru'blcoii,  a  small  river  of  It.,  flows  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  formed  in  the  time  of  the  Rom.  republic  the  boundary 
between  It.  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Thus  it  became  actually 
a  declaration  of  war  when  Caesar,  who  was  proconsul  of 
Gallia.  marched  his  army  beyond  the  R.  When  he  arrived 
at  its  banks  he  hesitated,  and  the  exclamation  with  which 
he  then  passed  the  river  and  pushed  forward,  Jacta  est  alea, 
has  since  beco_me  a  common  expression  whenever  an  impor- 
tant decision  is  made. 

Rubld'lum  [Lat.  rubidits,  "red"],  one  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  discovered  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  1860  as  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  spectroscopic  investigation.  It  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  proportions  in  some  saline  mineral 
waters,  in  association  with  lithium  and  caesium.  It  is  a 
white  metal  with  a  yellowish  tinge  and  silvery  lustre.  It  is 
as  soft  as  wax,  melts  at  101.5°  F.,  and  yields  even  below  a 
red  heat  a  vapor  of  a  greenish-blue  color.  It  is  more  easily 
oxidized  by  the  air  than  potassium,  and  is  more  electro- 
positive than  the  latter.  It  kindles  on  water  and  burns  just 
like  potassium. 

Ru'binsteiii  (ANTON),  b.  at  Vechvptynez,  v.  in  the  Rus. 
prov.  of  Bessarabia,  near  the  Roumenian  frontier,  Nov.  30, 
1830,  of  Jewish  descent ;  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
from  his  mother ;  studied  in  Paris  1840,  and  in  Berlin,  under 
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Dehn,  1S45 :  settled  in  1848  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  compositions  and  founded  in  1850  a  conser- 
vatory of  music  ;  afterward  made  concert-tours  in  Europe 
and  Amer.  As  a  pianist  he  ranks  among  the  first.  Com- 
posed The  Demon,  Kinder  der  Haide,  Die  Sfaccaoaer  and  the 
Ocean  Symphony. 

Ruble.    See  ROUBLE. 

Ruby.    See  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Riick'ert  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Schweinfurt,  Bavaria  May 
16.  1788;  studied  philology  and  belles-lettres  at  Jena-  en- 
gaged in  journalism  at  Stuttgart  1815-17;  spent  a  vr  in 
Rome  1818 ;  settled  for  several  yrs.  at  Coburg,  occupied  in 
philological  and  poetical  pursuits ;  was  appointed  prof  of 
Oriental  langs.  at  Erlangen  in  1826,  at  Berlin  in  1841,  and  re- 
tired in  1849  to  his  estate,  Xeuses,  near  Coburg.  where  he  d 
Jan.  31,  1866.  He  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  lyrical  poets  of  Germany,  and  his  lyrical  poems, 
Deutsche.  Gedichte,  Kranz  der  Zeit,  Oestliche  Rosen,  Oesammelte 
Gedichte,  are  often  very  impressive.  His  translations  from 
Arabic,  Per.,  Sans.,  etc.,  are  also  masterpieces. 

Ru'dolph,  the  name  of  2  Ger.  emps.  RUDOLPH  I.,  op 
HAPSBUKG,  founder  of  the  house  of  Aus.,  Ger.  emp.  1273-91, 
b.  May  1,  1218,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of 
Hapsburg  and  landgrave  of  Alsace.  He  married  his  daugh- 
ters to  the  2  most  powerful  among  his  vassals,  the  count- 
palatine,  Louis,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Sax.,  and  then  marched 
against  2  others  who  refused  to  do  homage,  King  Ottocar 
of  Bohemia  and  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  was 
easily  defeated ;  the  former  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Marchfield,  Aug.  26,  1273.  Of  his  possessions,  R.  gave  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  to  his  sons,  but  Aus.,  Styria,  Cannthia,  and 
Carniola  he  gave  to  his  own  son,  Albert,  thus  founding  the 
state  of  Aus.  Against  his  external  enemies,  the  count  of 
Savoy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  etc.,  he  was  also  successful, 
and  his  internal  govt.  was  distinguished  by  justice  and  love 
of  order  and  peace.  D.  Sept.  30, 1291.— RUDOLPH  II.  (1576- 
1612),  b.  July  18,  1552,  a  son  of  the  emp.  Maximilian  II.  and 
Marie,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  was  ed.  at  the  Sp.  court ; 
crowned  King  of  Hungary  in  1572,  of  Bohemia  in  1575,  and 
elected  emp.  of  Ger.  after  his  father's  death,  Oct.  12, 1576. 
He  was  superstitious,  weak,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  formation  of  the  Prot.  Union  (May  4, 1608)  and 
the  R.  Cath.  League  (July  10, 1609)  brought  Ger.  to  the  very 
verge  of  c.  war.  Meanwhile  the  Hungarians  arose  and  Bo- 
hemia revolted.  Matthias,  a  younger  brother  of  the  emp., 
compelled  R.  to  cede  to  him  all  his  hereditary  possessions 
(1611).  The  emp.  retired  into  private  life,  and  d.  at  Prague 
Jan.  20,  1612.  He  felt  some  interest  in  science. 

Rud'ra,  in  the  Vedic  mythology  of  India,  was  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  Maruts  or  storm-gods,  and  subsequently 
extended  to  embrace  the  Maruts  themselves  as  a  collective 
appellation. 

Rue,  the  Ruta  graveolens,  an  herb  of  the  Old  World  (order 
Rutaceae),  having  a  strong  smell  and  powerful  stimulant, 
and  even  poisonous  qualities. 

Ruff  (Machetes  pugnax),  a  wading  bird  of  the  sub-fam- 
ily Tringinas,  or  sand-pipers,  formerly  very  common  in  the 
fens  and  marshes  of  Eng.  It  is  still  found  throughout  N. 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  migrates  southward  in  winter;  it 
occasionally  wanders  into  N.  Amer.  The  ruff  derives  its 
name  from  a  circlet  of  long,  closely  set  feathers  on  the 
neck  of  the  adult  male,  which  he  can  raise  or  lower. 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus),  a  species  of  the  fam- 
ily Tetraonida?,  recognizable  at  once  among  all  the  other 
Amer.  grouse  by  the  absence  of  feathers  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  tarsi ;  it  nas  also,  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  a  ruff  of 
soft,  broad,  and  truncate  feathers,  to  which  the  name  re- 
fers ;  the  tail  is  somewhat  convex,  and  about  as  long  as  the 
wings ;  the  color  of  the  cervical  tufts  is  a  glossy  black  or 
brown,  with  a  semi-metallic  steel-blue  or  greenish  border ; 
the  tail  has  2  bands  of  gray,  and  between  them  a  broad 
black  one.  The  species  is  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  N.  temperate  Darts  of  N.  Amer.  The  species  in  some 
sections  (N.  Eng.  and  the  W.)  is  known  under  the  name  of 
partridge;  in  others  (the  Middle  States)  as  the  pheasant, 
and  in  some  of  the  Brit,  provs.  as  the  birch  partridge. 

Ruff'ner  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Va.  about  1788, 
became  a  Presb.  clergyman,  and  was  pres.  of  Lexington 
Coll.,  Va.,  1837.  and  for  many  yrs.  thereafter.  Author  of 
Judith  Kensaddi,  a  romance.  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of  Monkery,  and  of  ad- 
dresses and  essays,  the  latest  (1860)  being  an  argument 
against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Va.  D.  Dec.  17,  1861. 

Rugby,  Tenn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rn'ger  (THOMAS  H.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1833,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1854 ;  practised  law  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  1856-61 ;  in 
June  1861  entered  the  army :  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  U.  S. 
volunteers  1863,  and  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  in  command 
of  a  division,  he  won  the  brevet  of  maj.-gen. ;  in  command 
of  dept.  of  N.  C.  until  June  1866 ;  col.  33d  Inf.  July  1866 ; 
transferred  to  the  18th  in  1869 ;  supt.  at  W.  Pt.  1871-76. 

Rug'gles  (SAMUEL  BULKLET),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Conn,  in  1800, 
grad.  at  Yale  1814  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  1821 ; 
elected  to  State  legislature  1838,  canal  com.  1839,  pres.  of 
canal  board  1840  and  1858 ;  was  U.  S.  com.  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position 1866,  to  the  international  monetary  conference  at 
Paris  1867,  and  to  the  international  statistical  conference  at 
the  Hague  1869  ;  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  on  subjects  of 
political  economy,  law,  and  education.  D.  Aug.  28.  1881. 

Rnggles  (TIMOTHY),  b.  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Oct.  11, 
1711,  grad.  at  Harvard  1732 ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Sandwich 
and  Hardwick ;  was  brig. -gen.  and  second  in  command  at 
the  battle  of  Lake  George  1755;  judge  of  common  pleas 
1756  ;  chief-justice  1762 :  speaker  of  assembly  1762-63  ;  dele- 
gate to  Stamp  Act  cong.  at  New  York  1765 ;  accompanied 
Brit,  troops  to  N.  S.,  and  was  a  founder  of  town  of  Digby, 
N.  S.  D.  Aug.  4.  1795. 

Rul'Iiiii-ITIacliiiie.  Of  late  yrs.  the  art  of  ruling  lines 
upon  glass  or  metal,  which  shall  be  parallel,  equidistant, 
and  at  the  same  time  shall  present  sufficient  uniformity  of 


tint  and  breadth,  when  viewed  with  powerful  optical  means, 
to  suffice  either  for  delicate  measurements,  or  the  diffrac- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  to  obtain  a  spectrum,  or  to  serve  as 
test-objects  for  microscopes,  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention. Among  the  most  successful  attempts  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ruling-engine  of  L.  M.  Rutherfurd  of  New  York, 
which  performs  its  work  with  a  truly  wonderful  precision. 
It  is  represented  in  the  figure.  C  represents  a  plate  carrying 


Ruling-engine  of  L.  M.  Rutherford. 

the  glass  or  speculum  plate  to  be  ruled,  which  is  made  to 
advance  In  short  successive  steps  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a  screw  with  48  threads  to  the  inch.  The  head 
of  this  screw  is  formed  of  a  circular  plate  D,  whose  rim  is 
notched  with  360  equally  spaced  teeth.  In  the  drawing  the 
pawl  is  shown  pressing  against  one  of  these  notches  at  X. 
The  oscillating  motion  of  the  lever  F  causes  the  pawl  to  fall 
into  a  notch  of  the  wheel  D,  and  by  its  push  to  rotate  the 
wheel  by  a  definite  fraction  of  its  circumference,  then  to  lift 
the  pawl,  and  to  retract  it  for  another  forward  motion  on 
the  wheel  D.  While  the  screw  is  thus  advancing  the  plate 
C,  the  diamond-pointed  tool  A  is  raised  and  carried  forward 
above  the  surface  of  the  glass  or  speculum  plate.  After  the 
screw  has  ceased  its  rotation,  the  diamond  point  falls  gently 
upon  the  glass  or  speculum  plate  on  C,  and  then  retracts 
and  cuts  a  line.  The  above  reciprocating  motion  of  the  tool 
A  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  vertical  arm  of  a  lever 
which  is  attached  to  the  same  shaft  which  carries  the  lever 
F.  A  driving-wheel,  revolved  by  a  small  turbine  from  which 
leads  a  cord,  carries  a  crank-pin,  which  is  jointed  to  the  rod 
below  G.  The  errors  in  the  thrust  of  the  screw  caused  by 
its  eccentricity,  or  want  of  coincidence  of  the  axis  of  figure 
of  the  screw  and  its  axis  of  rotation,  are  corrected  by  giv- 
ing to  the  feed-wheel  D  an  eccentricity  opposed  to  that 
existing  In  the  screw.  The  screws  at  E  E  E  E  serve  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  feed-wheel  D,  and  thus  to 
give  it  the  required  eccentricity.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'» 
Unir.  Cyc.,  by  L.  WALDO.] 

Ruin,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  molasses.  It  is 
largely  produced  on  the  sugar-plantations  in  the  W.  I.,  that 
from  Jamaica  being  considered  the  best.  The  wort  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  about  100  gals,  of  molasses,  300  gals,  of 
skimmings  from  the  clarifiers,  200  gals,  of  lees  from  previous 
fermentations,  called  dander,  and  400  gals,  of  water.  This 
mixture  averages  about  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  fermen- 
tation is  complete  in  from  9  to  15  days.  It  is  then  distilled, 
and  molasses  or  caramel  is  added  to  color  and  flavor  it.  R. 
is  greatly  improved  by  age. 

Runi'ford  (BENJAMIN  Thompson),  COTTXT,  b.  at  Wo- 
burn,  Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1753 :  became  a  merchant's  clerk  at 
Salem  1766,  and  subsequently  at  Boston ;  devoted  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  natural  science  ;  taught  school  at  Rumford 
(now  Concord),  N.  H.,  1771-72 ;  was  appointed  by  the  royal 
gov.  major  of  N.  H.  militia ;  sympathized  with  the  early 
movements  for  resistance  to  Brit.  oppressi9n,  but  was  un- 
successful in  an  application  for  a  commission  in  tln>  con- 
tinental service  ;  went  within  the  Brit,  lines  around  Boston 
Oct  10.  1775 ;  went  to  Eng.  with  Lord  Howe's  despatches 
1776 ;  obtained  a  position  in  the  colonial  office  ;  was  chosen 
F  R  S.  1778;  became  under-sec.  1780;  went  to  New  York 
1781  •  raised  a  regiment  of  loyalists,  of  which  he  became 
lieut.-col. ;  served  in  the  Carolina  campaign  1782:  returned 
to  Eng.  1783 ;  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavana 
the  same  yr. ;  was  knighted  1784 ;  reorganized  the  Bavarian 


when  he  chose  as  his  title  the  name  of  the  town  in  N.  II. 
where  he  had  resided ;  became  pres.  of  the  Bavarian  council 
of  regency  1796;  left  the  Bavarian  service  on  the  electors 
death,  1799  ;  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Royal  Inst. 
at  Lond.  in  that  yr. :  settled  at  Paris;  married  the  widow 
of  Lavoisier  1804,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  scientific 
studies  at  his  wife's  villa  at  Auteuil.  He  contributed  to 
science  many  valuable  observations  and  discoveries,  espe- 
cial v  upon  heat:  made  experiments  which  conducted  to 
the  discovery  of  the  correlation  of  forces  :  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  modem  researches  in  optics  and  magnetis 
Feft  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Lond^ and 
the  \rner  Acad.  of  Sciences  at  Boston  for  discoverteiflB 
ighta^d  heat :  was  the  recipient  of  the  first  Kumford  pnze 
from  the  Royal  Society,  and  endowed  in  B«*"«£oKtt 
Rumford  professorship  of  the  "  physical  and  mathematical 
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RUMP  PARLIAMENT— RUSS. 


sciences  as  applied  to  the  useful  arts."    (See  his  Life  and 
Work*,  edited  by  <;EO.  E.  ELLIS.)    1).  Aug.  21,  1814. 

Rump  Parliament,  the  popular  name  applied  in 
Eng  hist,  to  a  remnant  of  the  Long  Par!.,  consisting  of  (iO 
members,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  %  of  that  body,  Dec. 
6  1648,  co-operated  with  Cromwell  in  effecting  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Charles  I.  The  Rump  was  dissolved  by 
Cromwell  Apr.  20,  1653  ;  was  restored  by  Richard  Cromwell : 
was  a  second  time  expelled  by  the  army  Oct.  13,  1659  ;  re- 
assembled on  the  advance  of  Gen.  Monk  from  Scot.  1660, 
and  decreed  its  own  dissolution  Mar.  16,  1660. 

Rum'sey  (JAMES),  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  about  1743;  made 
several  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  mills,  and  in 
Sept.  1784  exhibited  on  the  Potomac  River  a  boat  which 
ascended  the  stream  by  mechanical  appliances.  Two  yrs. 
later  he  introduced  a  steam-engine  of  his  own  construction 
into  his  boat  on  the  Potomac :  obtained  a  patent  for  steam 
navigation  from  the  State  of  Va.  1787  ;  wrote  a  Short  Treatise 
on  the  Application  of  Steam,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  John  'Fitch ;  organized  at  Phila.  a  "  Rumsey 
Society  "  for  the  promotion  of  steam  navigation  1788  ;  went 
to  Eng.  soon  afterward  ;  organized  there  a  similar  society  ; 
built  a  new  steamboat;  obtained  patents  in  Eng.,  Fr.,  and 
Hoi.,  and  made  a  successful  trip  on  the  Thames  Dec.  1792. 
D.  Dec.  23,  1792. 

Ru'neberg  (JOHAN  LUDWIG),  b.  at  Jakobstad,  in  Fin- 
land, Feb.  5,  1804,  and  studied,  supported  by  a  public  sub- 
scription, at  the  Univ.  of  Abo  from  1822  to  1827.  In  1830  he 
became  lector  of  aesthetics  at  the  Univ.  of  Helsingfors,  but 
removed  in  1837  to  Borgo,  and  in  1842  became  prof,  or  Gr. 
lit.  at  that  gymnasium.  His  idyls,  Hanna  and  Julqudllen, 
and  his  tales  in  verse,  Elgskytterne  and  Nadeschda,  are  true 
epics,  only  with  a  lyrical  swing  in  the  outlines.  His  dramas, 
of  which  Kungarne  pa  Salamis,  a  tragedy  in  antique  form, 
is  the  most  remarkable,  contain  real  characterization.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  works  is  Fanrik  Stals  Sagner,  a  col- 
lection of  ballads  treating  subjects  taken  from  the  war  be- 
tween Swe.  and  Rus.,  when  Finland  was  conquered  by  the 
latter.  D.  May  6, 1877. 

Runes  [A.-S.  run,  "secret  letter"],  the  alphabet  used 
by  the  Teutonic  races  of  N.  Europe  before  their  adoption 
of  the  Rom.  characters.  The  word  runa  means  "  a  secret," 
and  the  Scandinavian  myths  say  that  Odin  was  the  inventor 
of  the  R.  But  a  similarity  which  exists  between  some  of 
the  runic  characters  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  has  occasioned  the  hypothesis  that  the 
R.  were  first  brought  to  the  peoples  around  the  Baltic  by 
Phoenician  merchants.  In  the  earliest  times  the  R.  were 
cut  on  swords,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.  as  magical  signs. 
Later,  they  were  much  used  for  inscriptions  on  sepulchral 
monuments.  They  were,  however,  also  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  ;  a  man  would  cut  a  message  on  a  stick  in 
runic  characters  and  send  it  round  to  his  friends.  Still 
more  extensive  was  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  runic 
characters  for  the  direct  purpose  of  witchcraft ;  and  the 
old  popular  songs  contain  many  stories  of  the  magical 
power  which  R.  exercised  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  Rom.  alphabet 
was  generally  adopted,  and  the  R.  fell  into  desuetude. 

Runjeet'  Singh,  maharajah  of  the  Punjaub,  com- 
monly known  as  the  king  of  Lahore,  b.  at  Gugaranwalla 
Nov.  2,  1780 ;  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  12  yrs.  old. 
His  mother,  who  governed  during  his  minority,  endeavored 
to  spoil  him  and  make  him  effeminate,  but  she  failed,  and 
when  he  was  17  yrs.  old  he  poisoned  her  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  govt.  himself.  By  the  aid  of  Fr.  officers  he  organ- 
ized anof  disciplined  his  army  and  subjugated  the  neigh- 
boring Sikh  chiefs.  He  then  attacked  the  Afghans,  con- 
quered Cashmere  in  1819  and  Peshawer  in  1829,  and  at  his 
death  (June  27,  1839)  he  left  an  empire  comprising  more 
than  20,000,000  inhabs.  and  a  disciplined  army  of  70,000. 

Run'kle  (JOHN  DANIEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Root,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
11,  1822,  grad.  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1851 :  was  employed  in  1849,  while  still  a  stu- 
dent, to  assist  in  preparing  the  Amer.  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac  ;  has  continued  to  take  part  in  that  work  ;  ed.  the 
Mathematical  Monthly  (1869-71) ;  became  prof,  of  math,  in 
Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology  1865 ;  was  its  pres.  1870-78.  Author 
of  New  Tables  for  determining  Values  of  Coefficients  in  the  Per- 
turbati-ve  Function  of  Planetary  Motion. 

Kmi'iiymedc,  a  long  slip  of  green  meadow  stretching 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Egham,  in 
Surrey,  Eng.,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  signature  of 
King  John  to  Magna  Charta  was  extorted  by  the  insurgent 
barons  June  15,  1215.  R.  has  also  been  noted  for  the  annual 
Egham  horse-races  in  Aug.,  whence  some  authorities  derive 
the  name  (t.  e.  "  Running-mead  "). 

Rupee'  [Sans,  rupya],  a  silver  coin  current  in  India, 
usually  estimated  as  equivalent  to  2s.  Eng. 

Rupert's  Drops.    See  PRINCE  RUPERT'S  DROPS 

Rupture.    See  HERNIA. 

Rush  [Lat.  rusciim],  acommon  name  for  the  Juncacese  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs,  of  which  the  genus  Jun- 
cus  is  the  type,  and  of  various  Cyperaceas  (mostly  species  of 
Scirpus),  with  naked,  tough,  and  flexible  stems.  There  are 
many  species,  mostly  in  wet  and  cold  regions.  They  are 
employed  in  making  chair-bottoms,  mats,  etc.  Rushes  are 
used  in  Europe  for  strewing  the  floors  of  cottages  instead 
of  carpets  The  pith  of  some  kinds  is  used  sometimes  for  a 
candlewick  ;  hence  the  name  "  rushlight."  Juncus  bulbosus 
3  the  black  grass  of  the  salt  marshes.  Scirpus  lacustris  and 
some  nearly  related  species  are  the  bulrushes,  of  which  the 
tule  of  Cal.,  Peru,  etc.  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
,xTBusn  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  LL.D  ,  b.  near  Phila.  Jan.  4, 1746 
(N.  h.),  grad.  at  Princeton  1760  ;  studied  med.  at  Phila  ,  Edin- 
t-IS^v'  .Lond->  and  Paris :  commenced  practice  at  Phila 
<69,  being  at  the  same  time  chosen  prof,  of  chem.  in  the 
med.  coll.  of  that  city ;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
conference  of  Pa.  1776,  in  which  he  moved  the  resolution  to 


consider  the  expediency  of  a  declaration  of  independence  ; 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  thereupon  appointed,  and 
presented  a  report  in  favor  of  the  measure  ;  was  chosen  to 
the  Continental  Cong,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  June,  and  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776  ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  Apr.  1777  surgeon-gen.,  and  in  July  phys.-gen.  of 
the  military  hospitals  for  the  middle  dept. ;  resigned  Feb. 
1778,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  mismanagement 
of  the  hospital  stores  ;  established  in  1785  the  first  dispensa- 
tory in  the  U.  S.  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pa.  convention  of 
1787  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  const. ;  wrote  4  letters 
to  the  people  of  Pa.  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  State 
const,  of  1776,  and  sat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the 
const,  of  1780  ;  exchanged  his  professorship  for  that  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  med.  Oct.  1789,  to  which  he  added 
that  of  clinical  practice  on  the  change  of  title  of  the  med. 
coll.  in  1791  to  that  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  that  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  1796 ;  rendered  eminent  services  during  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793;  participated  in  the  profes- 
sional education  of  above  2000  med.  students ;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Dickinson  Coll.,  v.-p.  of  the  Phila.  Bible 
Society  and  of  the  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  pres.  of  the  Phila. 
Med.  Society  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
and  treas.  of  the  U.  S.  mint  from  1799  until  his  death.  Among 
his  works  are  Med.  Inquiries  and  Observations,  Med.  Inquiries 
and  Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  Sixteen  Intro- 
ductory Lectures  to  Courses  of  Med.,  and  Essays,  Literary, 
Moral,  and  Philosophical,  and  left  unfinished  a  treatise  on 
The  Med.  of  the  Bible.  D.  Apr.  19,  1813. 

Rush  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Phila. 
Mar.  1,  1786,  grad.  at  Princeton  1805;  studied  med.  with  his 
father,  also  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  in  Edinburgh  ;  practised 
his  profession  some  yrs. ;  wrote  Philos.  of  the  Human  Voice, 
Hamlet,  a  Dramatic  Prelude,  An  Analysis  of  the  Human  Intel- 
lect, and  Rhymes  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom  and  folly.  By  will 
he  bequeathed  above  $1,000,000  to  found  the  "Ridgway 
Branch  of  the  Phila.  Library,"  upon  certain  conditions, 
one  of  them  being  that  no  bound  vols.  or  other  collections 
of  newspapers  should  ever  form  part  of  the  library.  D. 
May  26.  1869. 

Rush  (RICHARD),  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin,  b.  at  Phila.  Aug. 
29,  1780,  grad.  at  Princeton  1797 ;  was  admitted  to  the  Phila. 
bar  1800 ;  became  atty.-gen.  of  Pa.  Jan.  1811 ;  comptroller 
of  the  State  treasury  Nov.  1811 ;  was  atty.-gen.  of  the  U.  S. 
Feb.  1814-Dec.  1817,  having  temporarily  acted  as  sec.  of 
state  in  the  latter  year ;  was  minister  to  England  1817-25 ; 
negotiated  treaties  respecting  the  fisheries,  the  N.  E.  bound- 
ary, the  Or.  question,  and  the  slaves  carried  from  the  U.  S. 
in  Brit,  vessels  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  was  sec.  of  the 
treas.  under  Pres.  J.  Q.  Adams  1825-29 ;  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Adams  1828 ;  nego- 
tiated in  Hoi.  a  loan  for  the  corporations  of  D.  C.  1829 ;  was 
a  com.  to  adjust  the  boundary  between  O.  and  Mich.  1836 ; 
went  to  G.  Brit,  in  1836  as  com.  to  lay  claim  in  the  chancery 
court  to  the  Smithsonian  legacy ;  returned  with  the  money 
Aug.  1838 ;  was  minister  in  Fr.  1847-49,  after  which  he  spent 
his  closing  yrs.  in  retirement.  He  wrote  in  support  of  the 
war  of  1812  and  against  the  U.  S.  bank  and  on  other  sub- 
jects ;  superintended  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the 
laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  wrote  a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the 
Court  of  Land,  from  1817  to  1825,  and  Washington  in  Domestic 
Life.  D.  July  30,  1859. 

Rush'ford,  city,  on  R,  R.,  Fillmore  co.,Minn.,  at  con- 
fluence of  Root  River  and  Rush  Creek,  has  fine  water-power 
on  both  streams.  Pop.  1870,  1245;  1880,  941. 

Rush'ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Schuyler  co.,  HI.  Pop. 
1870,  1539  ;  1880,  1662. 

Rushvllle,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1870, 
1696  ;  1880,  2515. 

Rusk  (THOMAS  JEFFERSON),  b.  in  S.  C.  1802,  became  a 
lawyer  in  Ga.  ;  went  to  Tex.  1835 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  declared  Texan  independence  Mar.  1836 ; 
was  the  first  sec.  of  war ;  took  command  of  the  army  at 
San  Jacinto  after  Gen.  Houston  was  wounded ;  became 
chief-justice  of  Tex. ;  was  pres.  of  the  convention  which 
effected  annexation  to  the  U.  S.  1845,  and  U.  S.  Senator 
1846-56.  D.  July  29,  1856. 

Rus'kln  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  Feb.  1819; 
gained  the  Newdegate  prize  for  Eng.  poetry  at  Ox.  1839 ; 
grad.  from  Christ  Ch.  1842 ;  wrote  while  an  undergraduate 
a  series  of  articles  in  a  Lond.  magazine  on  The  Poetry  of 
Arch. ;  devoted  himself  to  art ;  issued  from  1842  to  1856  a 
series  of  vols.  in  defence  of  Turner  and  his  school,  which 
provoked  great  controversy  by  the  novelty  of  its  ideas. 
The  yrs.  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  last  vols.  were 
spent  in  an  industrious  study  of  art,  including  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Venice  and  visits  to  the  prin.  European  capitals. 
As  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  mediaeval  arch.,  R.  pub. 
The  Seven  Lamps  of  Arch,  and  The  Stones  of  Venice,  a  pam- 
phlet on  Pre-Raphaditism,  Lectures  on  Arch,  and  Painting, 
The  Political  Economy  of  Art,  etc.  He  delivered  lectures  on 
Gothic  arch,  at  Edinburgh  1853  ;  was  appointed  prof,  at  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Art  1858;  became  Rede  lecturer  at 
Cambridge  1867  ;  was  elected  to  the  Slade  professorship  of 
fine  arts  at  Ox.  1869,  and  re-elected  Mar.  1876.  The  artistic 
movement  known  as  "Pre-Raphaelitism,"  which  was  devel- 
oped among  Brit,  artists,  such  as  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and 
the  Rossettis  about  1850,  was  largely  due  to  the  study  of  R.'s 
earlier  works.  He  has  since  pub.  a  large  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  small  books  under  fanciful  titles,  many  of  which 
are  professedly  addressed  to  workingmen  and  advocate 
peculiar  theories  in  political  economy  and  ethics,  but  have 
apparently  not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  class  of  readers 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

Russ  (JOHN  DENISON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Chebacco  (now  Essex), 
Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1801,  grad.  at  Yale  1823  ;  studied  med.  in  Eu- 
rope ;  began  to  practise  in  New  York  1826  ;  went  to  Gr.  with 
a  cargo  of  provisions  for  the  patriots  1827,  and  resided  there 
until  1830 ;  devoted  himself  in  New  York  to  the  instruction 
of  the  blind,  for  whose  use  he  invented  the  dot  alphabet 
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and  devised  other  educational  expedients  :  became  supt.  of 
the  New  York  inst.  for  the  blind  1833  ;  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  New  York  Prison  Reform  Association,  supt.  of  a 
juvenile  asylum  1851-58,  and  an  active  promoter  of  other 
benevolent  associations.  D.  Mar.  1,  1881. 

Rus'sell.  city,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  Kan.,  263  m. 
W.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  1880,  861. 

Russell  (ALEXANDER  JAMIESON),  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scot., 
Apr.  29,  1807.  With  his  parents  he  settled  in  Megantic 
co.,  Canada,  in  1822.  In  1829  he  became  deputy  provincial 
surveyor,  and  in  1830  entered  the  commissariat  dept. ;  was 
called"  to  head-quarters,  Que.,  where  he  was  engaged  for  8 
yrs.  in  the  extra  staff  of  that  dept.  In  1841  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  provincial  govt.,  as  civil  engineer  in  charge 
of  public  works  in  the  maritime  cos.  of  Lower  Canada.  lu 
1846  was  transferred  to  Crown  timber  office  at  Ottawa  to 
settle  difficulties  between  lumbermen,  etc. 

Russell  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Boston  Sept.  13. 1761 :  learned 
the  printing  trade ;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war ; 
established  at  Boston,  Mar.  24,  1784,  a  semi-weekly  news- 
paper. The  Columbian  Centinel,  to  which  many  eminent 
writers  contributed,  and  which  became  an  influential  po- 
litical organ  of  Federalist  doctrines ;  was  24  yrs.  representa- 
tive of  Boston  in  the  general  court ;  several  yrs.  member  of 
the  State  senate  and  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  ed- 
itor of  the  Centinel  until  Nov.  1,  1828.  D.  Jan.  4,  1845. 

Russell  (DAVID  ALLEN),  b.  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 1820. 
grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1845 ;  served  in  the  war  with  Mex.,  and 
brevetted  first  lieut. :  was  engaged  on  the  frontier  against 
the  Indians ;  in  Jan.  1862  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  7th 
Mass.  Volunteers,  which  he  led  through  the  Va.  peninsular 
campaign  of  1862,  gaining  the  brevet  of  iieut.-col.,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam :  appointed  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  volun- 
teers Nov.  1862,  he  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  In  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864,  in  command  of  a  division  ;  in 
July  1864  his  corps  was  called  to  Wash,  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened attack  of  Early  upon  it,  and  in  the  subsequent  pur- 
suit he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Russell  (JOHN),  EARL,  third  son  of  the  sixth  duke  of 
Bedford,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Aug.  18,  1792,  ed.  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh ;  entered  Parl.  as  a 
Whig  1813 ;  pub.  Lives  of  his  ancestors,  An  Essay  on  the  Hist, 
of  the  Eng.  Govt.  and  Const.,  The  Nun  of  Arronca,  a  Tale,  Don 
'Carlos,  a  Tragedy.  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  etc. ;  was  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the 
great  movement  which  effected  in  1828  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  acts,  in  1829  the  emancipation  of  the 
R.  Caths.,  and  in  1832  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  era 
of  Eng.  hist,  by  the  long-delayed  victory  of  the  Reform  bill. 
In  1830-34  Lord  John  Russell  was  paymaster  of  the  forces  m 
the  Grey  administration ;  was  sec.  of  state  for  the  home 
dept.  1835-39.  for  war  and  the  colonies  1839-41 ;  was  re- 
turned to  Parl.  in  the  election  of  1841  for  the  city  of  Lond., 
which  he  continued  to  represent  for  many  yrs. ;  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Peel  ministry  1841-45 ;  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  laws 
Nov.  1845.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Tory  party  in 
1846,  Lord  John  Russell  became  prime  minister  and  first 
lord  of  the  treas.,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  state 
through  the  difficult  period  embracing  the  Irish  famine  the 
Chartist  agitations,  and  the  continental  revolutions  of  1848 
49.  His  ministry  was  overthrown  in  Feb.  1852,  but  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet  was  formed  Dec.  1852,  m  which  Lord 
John  Russell  accepted  the  position  of  sec.  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  introduced  a  new  Reform  bill  1854,  became  colonial  sec. 
in  the  first  Palmerston  ministry  Feb.  1855,  and  soon  after- 
ward went  as  com.  to  the  Vienna  Conference,  but  retired 
from  the  cabinet  July  16.  In  June  1859  he  returned  to  office 
as  sec.  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  second  Palmerston  ministry; 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  Russell  of  Kingston- 
Russell  July  1861 ;  incurred  criticism  by  his  unfriendly 
course  toward  the  U.  S.  during  the  c.  war,  as  also  by  his 
fruitless  manifestations  of  sympathy  for  Poland  and  Den. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  R.  again  became 
prime  minister.  Oct.  1865  till  June  1866.  He  then  edited  the 
Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Memo- 
rials and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  fox,  the  Memoirs,  Journal, 
and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  selections  from  his 
own  Speeches  and  Despatches,  etc.  D.  May  28, 1878. 

Russell  (JOHN  SCOTT),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  the  Vale  of  Clyde, 
Scot.,  in  1808,  studied  at  the  univs.  of  Edinburgh,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  latter  1824;  de- 
voted  himself   to    applied   mechanics,    engineering,   and 
natural  philos. ;  engaged  at  Edinburgh  in  the  construction 
of  small  steamboats  for  canal  and  river  navigation,  anC 
steam  carriages  which  ran  upon  the  common  roads  between 
Paisley  and  Glasgow  ;  introduced  the  "  wave  system     into 
the  construction  of  ocean  steamships  1835 ;  established  h 
self 
ships, 

ish  Association  a  paper  upon  _•»«>  ^,~.™...~ 

the  Great  Ship:  was  one  of  the  9  original  promoters  of 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  joint  see.  of  the  royal 
corns,  for  the  management  of  that  enterprise  ;  was  one  o 
the  founders  of  the  Inst.  of  Naval  Archs.,  of  which  he  \vas 
v.-p. ;  was  also  v.-p.  of  the  Inst.  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
member  of  several  scientific  societies.  Wrote  Modern  Sys- 
tem of  Naval  Arch,  for  Commerce  and  War  and  ftf*""*"? 
and  Technical  Education  for  the  Eng.  People.,  D.  June  10,  is«a. 
Russell  (JONATHAN).  LL.D..  b.  at  Providence  R .11.  - 1, 
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yrs.  U.  S.  minister  to  Swe.  ;  signed  the; Treaty  o  :  Ghent  1814 
as  one  of  the  5  Amer.  corns.,  and  was  M.  C.  1821--S.  u.  r« 

16Russell  (MICHAEL),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  EdjnbuiKh, 
Scot.,  in  1781,  ed.  at  Glasgow  Coll. ;  was  ordained  m  tne 
Episcopalian  Ch. ;  became  minister  of  bt.  Jame 


Leith.  1S09.  a  post  lie  retained  through  life,  adding  to  it  in 
1837  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway.    He  jposse»--.l 
extensive  erudition ;  contributed  largely  to  the 
dia  MetropoUtana,  and  wrote  Tic  Connection  or  ."•>/.•»'.</  ,,/,'t 
Profane  Hist.,  from  the  Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Dtdt 
'he  Kingdoms  of  Israel  ai<d  .fml'tf,.  etc.    D.  Apr.  2, 1848. 

Russell  (WILLIAM),  LORD,  b.  in  Eng.  Sept.  29, 1639,  ed.  at 
Cambridge  and  at  Augsburg ;  entered  Parl.  1660 :  married 
Lady  Rachel  Vaughan  1669 ;  became  prominent  in  1673  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Prot.  or  "country  party ;"  pro- 
posed in  Nov.  1678  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  royal  councils,  and  on  June  16,  1680.  appeared  before 
the  king's  bench  in  Westminster  to  present  that  prince  as  a 
recusant,  and  headed  the  deputation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  for 
the  exclusion  of  James  as  a  papist  from  the  succession. 
Arraigned  for  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey  July  13,  1683 ;  was 
condemned  to  death  and  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
July  21,  1683. 

Russell  (WILLIAM  HOWARD),  LL.D..  b.  at  Lily  Vale,  co. 
Dublin,  Ire.,  Mar.  28,  1821 ;  studied  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin; 
became  a  lawyer  at.  Lond.  ;  is  known  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  He  founded  in  1858  the  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette. 

Rus'sellvllle.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Logan  CO.,  Ky..  143  m. 
S.  W.  of  Louisville.  Pop.  1870,  1843 ;  1880.  2058. 

Russia,  rtish'e-a,  the  largest  empire  of  the  world,  occu- 
pying about  '/«  of  the  firm  land  of  our  globe,  extends  in 
Europe  and  Asia  from  lat.  38°  20'  to  lat.  77°  W  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  17"  38'  E.  to  Ion.  170°  W. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  E.  by  the  Pacific.  S.  by  Chi.,  Independent  Toorkis- 
tan,  Per.,  Asiatic  Tur.,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Roumania,  and 
W.  by  Aus.,  Prus.,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. Area,  8,387,816  sq.  m.  Pop.  100,372,553,  of  which  Asiatic 
Russia,  consisting  of  Caucasus  (area,  308,037  sq.  m.,  pop. 
6.290.539),  Siberia  (area,  4.826.287  sq.  m..  pop.  3,947.903).  and 
Central  Asia (1,165,073  sq.  m.,  pop.  5,075.696).  comprises  6,299.- 
397  sq.  m.,  with  15,314,138  inhabs.:  while  European  R  ,  con- 
sisting of  R.  proper  (area,  1,895,041  sq.  m.,  pop.  75,781.*S4), 
Poland  (area,  49,157  sq.  m.,  pop.  7,245,419),  and  Finland  (area, 
144.221  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,857,035),  comprises  2,088,419  sq.  m.,  with 
85,058,415  inhabs. 

Asiatic  R.  is  described  in  the  articles  on  CAUCASUS,  Km- 
GHEEZ,  SIBERIA,  and  TOORKISTAN.  European  R.,  including 
FINLAND  and  POLAND  (which  see),  forms  one  vast  plain, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Ural  chain,  S.  by  the  Caucasian  Alps  and 
the  Yaila  Mts.,  an  isolated  chain  occupying  the  Crimean 
peninsula  and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  5000  ft. ;  S.  \\  . 
and  N.  W.  by  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Scandinavian 
Alps  Through  the  central  part  of  this  plain  stretches  a  low 
plateau,  on  which  the  Valdai  Hills,  rise  to  about  1000  ft.,  con- 
necting to  the  E.  with  the  Ural  Mts.,  and  presenting  an  un- 
dulating surface  covered  with  large  forests  of  beech.  From 
this  plateau  the  ground  slopes  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  an 


and  Ural.    The  N.  slope  terminates  along  the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  frozen  swamps,  where  all  vegetation  ceases :  the  \\  .is 
dotted  with  numerous  lakes,  and  is  often  marshy,  bt 
vorable  to  vegetable  life ;  the  S.  presents  many  large  wood- 
less tracts  of  steppes.    On  an  average,  20  per  cent    c 
surface  of  European  R.  is  arable  land,  11  meadow,  27  pas  ure, 
and  about  40  forest,  but  the  ratio  vanes  very  much  in  diff 
ent  parts  of  the  empire.    Rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  maize 
are  raised,  and  although  the  method^o/ cultivation  is  st  11 


rttf^UWm  Kata.  of  good  wine 
roduced,    Tobacco  is  cultivated  _a  on*  the 


Of  wild  animals,  the  ermine. 


N. :  camels  are  bred  in  the  S. 


portant  source  of  wealth-cod  a 


Sea ;  herring  and  flounder  in  the  Baltic  : 
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ferent  langs.  are  spoken  in  the  empire.  The  Slavic  element 
however,  is  absolutely  predominant  in  European  R.,  num 
bering  61.000,000  out  of  73,000,000.  The  prin.  non-Slavic  races 
are  the  Finns  in  Finland,  the  Letts  in  Corn-land,  the  Gers.  in 
the  Baltic  pro  vs.  and  S.  R.,  the  Tartars.  Cossacks,  and  other 
Mongolian  tribes  in  the  S.,  and  the  Jews,  2,647,000,  of  whom 
1,829,000  are  in  R.  proper  and  about  800,000  in  Poland. 

The  Gr.  Ch.  is  the  official  religion  of  the  state,  professed 
by  the  imperial  family  and  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabs 
The  govt.  is  a  pure  despotism.  There  are  no  constitutional 
checks  whatever  to  the  power  of  the  emp.  The  army,  which 
now  is  formed  by  universal  conscription,  consists  of  an 
active  body  numbering  about  880,000.  and  a  reserve  of  about 
the  same  number,  with  1424  guns  and  300,000  horses.  Fleets 
are  kept  in  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian, 
squadrons  in  the  Arctic  and  Pacific. 

The  hist,  of  R.  as  a  member  of  the  political  system  of 
Europe -begins  with  Peter  the  Great  (1689-1735)  of  the  house 
of  Romanoff.  He  brought  it  into  connection  with  Western 
Europe,  and  procured  for  it  the  necessary  conditions  of  such 
a  connection— access  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Un- 
der Catharine  II.  (1762-76)  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  in 
European  politics,  and  under  Alexander  I.  (1801-25),  after 
the  fall  of  Nap.,  R.  became  the  predominant  power  in 
Europe,  which  position  it  still  holds,  though  often  checked 
in  its  ambitious  plans  by  Eng.  and  Ger. 
Russia  Leather.  See  LEATHER. 
Rua'slan  Llt'erature.  The  Russian  lang.  is  the  most 
flourishing  section  of  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  speech.  Its  name  dates  from  the  second  half  of 
the  9th  century.  The  earliest  literary  productions  of  Rus., 
being  due  to  ecclesiastics  versed  in  Ch.-Slavonic,  the  Old 
Bulgarian  dialect  of  Slavonic  speech  employed  by  Cyril  and 
Methodius  for  their  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  evince  a 
strong  Ch.-Slavonic  influence.  As  regards  their  style,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  copies  of  Byzantine  models.  Their 
contents  are  mostly  of  a  religious  character.  Of  the  Chroni- 
cles, the  earliest  is  that  of  Kief,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  its  first  compiler,  the  monk  Nestor,  who  lived  from 
about  1056  till  after  1113.  It  was  followed  by  other  works  of 
a  similar  nature,  such  as  the  Chronicles  of  Novgorod,  Vol- 
hynia,  Tver,  Moscow,  etc.,  which  run  on  almost  without  a 
break  from  the  llth  to  the  17th  century.  Beside  these  his- 
torical and  religious  works  the  first  period  of  R.  lit.,  dating 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  first  defeat  of 
the  Rus.  by  the  Tartars  (A.  D.  988-1223),  produced  little  that 
has  been  preserved. 

The  Mongol  conquest  suddenly  stopped  the  development 
of  R.  lit.  For  more  than  2  centuries  scarcely  anything  of 
note  was  written,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Moscow  princes 
established  their  independence  that  any  improvement  took 
place.  Even  then  little  attention  was  paid  to  education. 
A  few  records  of  travel  were  produced,  and  some  semi- 
historical  tales,  and  the  Chronicles  were  sedulously  carried 
on.  In  the  16th  century  the  printing-press  was  introduced 
into  Rus.  Its  first  production  was  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  appeared  at  Moscow  in  1564 ; 
the  most  important  of  its  early  fruits  was  the  Bible,  printed 
at  Ostrog  in  1581.  The  introduction  of  printing  was  due 
to  the  czar  Ivan  the  Terrible.  His  writings,  especially  his 
correspondence  with  prince  Kurbsky,  form  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  secular  literary  productions  of  that  period. 
During  the  "  troublous  times  "  which  followed  Ivan's  death 
little  attention  could  be  paid  to  education  or  its  results, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  that  any 
decided  impulse  was  given  to  literary  activity. 

With  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  begins  the  hist,  of  the 
modern  lit.  of  Rus.  R.  printing  was  encouraged,  the  R. 
alphabet  was  simplified  and  rendered  more  apt  for  typo- 
graphical uses,  and  secular  lit.  began  to  assert  itself.  Among 
its  first  representatives  during  the  period  which  followed 
Peter's  death  was  Prince  Antiochus  Kantemir  (1708-44),  who 
wrote  in  R.  verse  such  satires  as  were  natural  to  a  period 
f  transition.  Another  was  Vassily  Tatishchef  (1685-1750), 
whose  chief  literary  production  was  the  Rus.  Hist.,  and  a 
moral  treatise  which  he  wrote  in  1733,  entitling  it  his  Testa- 
ment. A  third  was  Vassily  Trediakovsky  (1704-69).  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  guide  to  versification  which  he  pub.  in  1735 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  hist,  of  R.  poetry.  But  the  first  lay 
writer  of  real  mark  was  Michael  Lomonosof  (1711-65),  the 
son  of  a  serf.  His  chief  merit  was  that  he  laid  down  the 
laws  of  R  gram.,  and  rescued  the  literary  lang.  of  his  coun- 
try from  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  it  seemed  to  be 
tailing  under  the  pressure  of  many  forces  from  without. 
*rom  nistime  the  R.  lang.,  no  longer  cramped  by  the 
archaic  stiffness  of  the  Ch.-Slavonic,  and  to  a  great  extent 


'".  <JL  timmera  aim  writers  wno  illustrated 
the  brilliant  age  of  Catharine  II.  But  although  the  written 
lang.  became  more  natural  the  spirit  of  R.  lit.  remained 
foreign  to  the  land.  R.  authors  turned  for  their  models  to 
other  countries.  This  was  the  age  of  the  lit  of  the  salon 
KaI™,?K- y  much  culture,  grace,  and  vivacity,  but  wanting 
in  anything  like  depth  or  earnestness  of  thought ;  almost 
the  sole  exception  being  Radishef's  Journey  from  Petersburg 
to  Moscow  (1790),  in  which  appears  such  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  serfdom  as  led  to  the  author's  exile  Of  other 
"most  remarkable  were— Alexander  Sumarokof 


,  aneous  wer  ;    van       emnitser  (1744 

84),  a  fabulist  of  renown ;  Michael  Kheraskof  (1733-1807) 
i™i  SS  «  °  • an  immense  number  of  dramas  and  poems 
including  2  epics;  Ippolit  Bogdanovich  (1743-1803),  a  Little 
Russian  best  known  by  his  Dushenka,  an  imitation  of  the 

AnniPi,,aUpid  Hn£P^y-cl?e'  whi£h  La  Fontaine  adapted  from 
Apulems;  and  Gabriel  Derzhavin  (1743-1816),  by  far  the 
most  notable  of  all  His  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his  lyrical 
poems,  one  of  which,  the  Ode  to  God,  has  acquired  an  im- 


mense reputation.  Many  other  R.  writers  of  renown  illus- 
trated the  18th  century,  for  during  the  reigns  of  the  3  em- 
presses lit.  became  creditably  represented  in  Rus.  in  almost 
every  branch.  The  drama  from  the  yr.  1746  throve  vigor- 
ously. Journalism  had  begun  to  make  its  way,  and  the 
study  of  R.  hist,  was  greatly  favored  by  Catharine  II.  Nich- 
olas Karamzin  (1765-1826)  may  be  taken  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  school  of  writers  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  a  considerable 
part  of  that  of  Nicholas.  During  those  reigns  R.  lit.  at- 
tained its  full  development,  and  it  was  illustrated  by  the 
greatest  names  of  which  it  as  yet  had  to  boast.  Karamzin 
rendered  to  R.  style  a  service  like  that  which  Lomonosof 
had  already  rendered  to  R.  gram.,  rendering  it  far  more 
fit  than  it  had  previously  been  for  the  expression  of  simple 
and  natural  ideas.  It  is  the  Hist,  of  the  Hits.  Empire  (1803- 
16)  to  which  he  owes  his  cosmopolitan  reputation.  During 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  a  romantic  school  of  poets  arose. 
Among  the  first  was  Vassily  Joukovsky  (1783-1852).  who 
took  the  modern  German  poets,  and  especially  Schiller,  as 
his  models.  Alexander  Pushkin  (1799-1837)  owed  much  of 
his  early  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  Byron.  His  prin.  work 
is  Eugene  Onegine,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  master- 
pieces of  R.  lit.  Pushkin  met  with  an  untimely  death,  being 
killed  in  a  duel,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  the  second  of 
Russia's  poets,  Michael  Lermontof  (1814-41),  who  also  was 
killed  in  a  duel.  In  his  poem  The  Demon  he  described  the 
love  of  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels  for  a  Circassian  maid- 
en ;  in  his  Mtsyri,  the  feelings  of  a  young  mountaineer  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  mon- 
astery, but  who  cannot  withstand  his  inborn  craving  for  a 
free  and  open  life,  and  his  Hero  of  Our  Time  has  been  trans- 
lated as  often  and  into  as  many  langs.  as  Pushkin's  tale  of 
The  Captain's  Daughter.  It  is  when  they  fall  back  upon  the 
popular  poetry  of  their  native  land  that  the  R.  poets  evince 
most  power.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  the  writings  of 
Alexis  Koltsof  (1809-42),  a  poet  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie, 
his  father  having  been  a  small  trader  in  Voronezh.  His 
fellow-townsman,  Ivin  Nikitin  (1826-61),  who  also  belonged 
to  the  class  of  small  traders,  has  produced  a  number  of 
poetic  sketches  of  humble  life.  The  Gore  ot  Uma  of  Alex- 
ander Griboyedof  (1795-1829)  is  a  comedy  which  is  regarded 
in  Rus.  as  one  of  the  few  acknowledged  masterpieces  of 
native  lit.,  and  was  completed  in  1823.  Nicholas  Gogol 
(1806-52),  a  native  of  Little  Rus.,  became  the  leader  of  the 
realistic  school.  In  his  shorter  tales,  such  as  the  Cloak,  etc., 
there  is  pathos  mingled  with  the  humor  on  which  his  repu- 
tation is  mainly  based.  In  his  comedy  of  the  Rerizor  a  pict- 
ure is  drawn  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  official  life  of  the 
time— evils  which  the  author  intended  to  be  not  only  laughed 
at,  but  sorrowed  over.  The  subject  of  the  play  was  sug- 
gested to  Gogol  by  Pushkin,  who  exercised  over  him  a  great 
influence,  as  was  also  that  of  his  most  famous  work,  the 
novel,  if  it  may  so  be  styled,  entitled  Dead  Souls,  a  work 
which  obtained,  and  still  enjoys,  an  immense  success,  but 
the  reputation  of  which  is  never  likely  to  become  cosmo- 
politan. Among  the  few  writers  who  have  shown  them- 
selves truly  national  we  still  mention  Koltsof  and  perhaps 
the  fabulist,  Ivan  Krilof  (1768-1844). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  several 
writers  of  mark  began  to  appear.  Among  those  who  made 
their  names  most  known  abroad  was  Alexander  Herzen. 
Founding  a  "  free  Russian  press  "  abroad,  he  and  his  fellow- 
workers  turned  their  whole  attention  toward  publishing,  in 
Eng.  and  in  Switz.,  in  the  form  of  books,  journals,  and 
pamphlets,  ceaseless  attacks  upon  the  govt.  of  the  land 
from  which  they  were  exiled.  Until  the  death  of  Nicholas 
this  R.  revolutionary  press  exercised  great  power,  but  the 
sweeping  reforms  introduced  by  Alexander  II.  almost  an- 
nihilated its  influence.  Freed  from  the  crushing  weight  by 
which,  in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  it  was  kept  down,  R.  lit. 
under  the  milder  rule  of  his  successor  gained  greatly  in 
strength  and  in  activity.  In  one  dept.,  indeed,  that  of 
poetry,  it  manifested  a  falling  off,  but  in  almost  every  other 
branch  it  throve  rapidly  and  bore  fruits  both  plentiful  and 
rich.  In  poetry  the  first  place  is  due  to  Nicholas  Nekrasof, 
who  began  to  write  in  1838.  A  bitter  satirist  and  an  ardent 
reformer,  he  took  as  his  early  themes  many  of  the  evils  of 
R.  life,  laying  especial  stres_s  upon  the  sad  condition  of  the 
peasantry  before  the  emancipation.  Among  the  best  known 
of  Nekrasof 's  rivals  may  be  mentioned  Leo  Mei  (1822-62)  and 
ApolloMaikof  and  Afanasius  Fet,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  1821.  Of  dramatic  lit.  the  leading  representative  is  Alex- 
ander Ostrovsky,  who  was  b.  in  1824.  •  Beside  dealing  with 
the  sins  of  public  functionaries,  he  created  a  special  field  of 
his  own  in  representing  on  the  stage  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  R.  mercantile  class.  He  has  also  produced 
several  historical  dramas,  as  have  some  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Count  Alexis 
Tolstoi  (1817-75),  whose  trilogy  of  The  Death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  Tsar  Fedor  Ivanovich,  and  Tsar  Boris,  deserves  spe- 
cial notice.  Among  the  numerous  novelists  of  Rus.  several 
men  of  mark  are  to  be  found,  but  by  far  the  first  is  Ivan 
Turgeneff,  the  solitary  R.  writer  whose  fame  is  cosmopolitan. 
Born  in  1818,  he  began  his  literary  career  as  a  poet,  pub- 
ishing  numerous  poems  between  1841  and  1846.  In  1843  ap- 
peared his  first  prose  work,  a  'dramatic  sketch,  and  in  1844 
:iis  first  tale,  Andrei  Kolosof.  His  prin.  works  are  Zapiski 
Okhotnika  ("A  Sportsman's  Notes"),  the  novels  entitled 
Dvoryanskoe  Gnyezdo  (translated  into  Fr.  under  the  title  of 
Une  Nichee  de  Gentilshommes,  and  into  Eng.  under  that  of 
"  Liza  "),  Fathers  and  Children;  Smoke,  Spring  Floods,  On  the 
Eve,  Roudine,  etc.  Among  other  modern  R.  novelists  are 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  whose  Peace  and  War  is  by  many  R. 
critics  considered  the  best  of  R.  novels  ;  Goncharof,  whose 
hief  work  is  Oblomof;  Dostoefsky,  best  known  by  his 
Crime  and  Chastisement,  and  Notes  from  the  Dead-House. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  tne  field  of  imagination  as 
.11  that  of  serious  study  that  R.  lit.  has  of  late  most  dis- 
tinguished itself.  In  no  country  has  more  been  done  than 
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in  Kus.,  during  the  last  20  yrs.,  toward  investigating:  and 
editing  national  records.  K.  literary  energy  is  at  present 
restless,  eager,  and  impatient,  [fromorig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ. 
Ci/<\,  by  W.  R.  S.  RALSTON.] 

Rust,  Smut,  Blight,  Brand,  and  Bunt  are  dis- 
eases of  plants  produced  by  the  microscopic  vegetation 
(fungi)  upon  the  plant.  (See  MILDEW  and  URHDIHKJL) 

Rustschuk,  roos-chook',  town  of  Tur..  built  on  several 
hills  along  the  Danube  and  surrounded  with  extensive  for- 
tifications. It  is  the  see  of  a  Gr.  abp.,  has  several  fine 
mosques,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  muslin,  silk,  and  to- 
bacco. Pop!  about  30,000. 

Ru'ta  Ba'ga,  the  Swe.  turnip,  believed  to  be  an  arti- 
ficial variety  of  Brassica  campestns. 

Ruta'cete  [from  Suta,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  Rue,  buchu, 
and  the  prickly  ash  (Xanthoxylum)  are  representative  plants 
of  the  order.  Recently  botanists  have  attached  the  Auran- 
tiese  (orange,  lemon,  citron,  etc.)  to  this  family,  which  now 
numbers  some  500  species. 

Ru'ter  (MARTIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  Apr.  3, 
1785,  was  licensed  as  a  Meth.  preacher  when  17  yrs.  old ; 
presided  at  one  time  over  the  Wesleyan  acad.  at  New- 
market ;  became  agent  of  the  W.  book  establishment  at 
Cin.  1820 ;  was  president  of  Allegheny  Coll.,  Meadville,  Pa., 
1834-37,  after  which  he  went  to  Tex.  as  supt.  of  Meth.  mis- 
sions. Author  of  a  Heb.  Gram,  and  several  theological 
treatises.  D.  May  16,  1838. 

Rut'gers  (HENRY),  b.  in  New  York  about  1746,  grad.  at 
Columbia  Coll.  1766 :  was  a  capt.  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  subsequently  a  col.  of  militia.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Ch.,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  an  active  politician;  was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly,  and  a  regent  of  the  Univ.  of 
New  York  from  1802  to  1826.  Rutgers  Coll.  took  his  name 
on  account  of  a  donation  of  $5000,  and  several  charities  in 
New  York  were  recipients  of  his  bounty.  D.  Feb.  17,  1830. 

Rutgers  College,  originally  called  Queen's  Col- 
lege, chartered  in  1770,  was  located  in  1771  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  its  Dut.  founders  to  perpetuate  their  distinctive  theol. 
and  forms  of  worship.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  it 
was  closed  for  6  yrs.,  and  on  account  of  financial  embar- 
rassments again  closed  twice,  being  reopened  in  1825  under 
the  care  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dut.  Ch., 
and  the  name  changed  to  Rutgers  Coll.  Some  yrs.  ago  the 
General  Synod  transferred  its  entire  right  to  the  trustees, 
rendering'  the  coll.  independent.  In  1864  the  State  coll.  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  provided  for 
by  an  act  of  Cong.,  became  attached  to  R.  C.,  which  has  now 
an  endowment  of  about  $500,000. 

Ruth,  Book  of,  one  of  the  Hebrew  Hagiographa,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  O.  T.,  is  a  pastoral  story,  relating  the 
love  of  Ruth,  a  young  Moabitess,  the  widow  of  a  Heb.,  for 
her  mother-in-law,  Naomi,  and  of  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  Ruth  to  Boaz,  a  rich  husbandman  of  Bethlehem-Judah 
It  is  a  picture  of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness  amid  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Judges  when  might  was  right. 

Kut  lie' man  Rite,  a  branch  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  con 
sisting  of  the  united  Grs.  of  Aus.,  Hungary,  and  Poland 
who  as  a  rule  speak  the  Russniak  lang.,  a  Slavic  tongue 
resembling  the  Polish. 

Ruthenlans,  or  Russiiiaks,  a  branch  of  the  Slavic 
family  of  nations,  inhabiting  the  E.  part  of  Galicia,  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Hungary,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Poland 
and  Rus.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to 
13,000,000.  They  are  agriculturists,  belong  to  the  Gr.  Ch. 
and  their  general  standard  of  civilization  is  low.  Thei 
lang.  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Rus.  and  tin 
Polish.  They  translated  the  Bible  in  1581. 

Ruthe'uium,  a  metal  discovered  in  association  with 
native  platinum  by  Claus  in  1846.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  th<= 
hard  grains  of  iridosmine  in  small  proportion,  not  above 
per  cent.    Its  extraction  is  difficult,  tedious,  and  even  verj 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  deadly  fumes  of  osmium.    T 
metal  is  obtained  as  a  white  spongy  mass.    Next  to  osmium 
it  is  the  most  infusible  known  metal. 

Ruth'erford,  R.  R.  June.,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  8%  m.  from 
Jersey  City.    Pop.  1880,  2299. 

Rutherford  (GRIFFITH),  b.  in  Ire.  about  1730,  was  on 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  "Locke  Settlement"  in  W.  N.  C. 
was  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  convention  at  Newberne  177o 
commanded   an    expedition    which   penetrated   into   the 
Cherokee  country  1776,  in  which  yr.  he  was  appointe< 
brig.-gen. ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Camden  Aug.  1,80;  took 
command  at  Wilmington  upon  its  evacuation  by  the  Brit, 
was  a  State  senator  1784;   removed    soon   afterward 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  pres.  of  the  legislature  in  Sept.  1.94. 

Rutherford  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  1760,  grad.  a 
Princeton  1776 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  a  Presidential  elect 
or  1798,  1813,  and  1821,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1791-98;  retiree 
early  from  public  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  managemen 
of  his  landed  estates  in  N.  J. ;  was  a  promoter  of  scientifi 
agriculture  and  of  internal  improvements,  and  was  trie  i 
survivor  of  the  Senators  who  sat  in  Cong,  during  the  ad 
ministration  of  Washington.  D.  Feb.  23  1840. 

Rutherford  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Roxburghshire,  Scot ,  abou 
1600,  grad.  M.  A.  from  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1621 ;  becan 
minister  of  Anwoth  1627 ;  was  deprived  by  the  high 
mission  court  of  Galloway  1630,  and  silenced  for  preachin 
against  the  "  Articles  of  Perth  "  1636 ;. was  a  delegate  to  the 
gin.  assembly  Nov.  1638 ;  prof,  of  divinity  in  New -Col I.,  St. 
Andrew's,  Oct.  1639 ;  prin.  of  that  poll,  and  rector  of  the 
univ.  1649;  was  com.  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  164^-4,, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  posts  1660.    D.  at  Edinburgh  Mar. 
20,  1661.    Wrote  theological  treatises.  T7TOrowi 

Rutii'erforth  (THOMAS),  D.  D    b  at  Pap  worth, Everard, 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1712,  ed.  at  and  fellow  of  St  John  s  Coll 
Cambridge  ;  became  regius  prof  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
1745;  rector  of  Barrow  m  Suffolk,  Shenfield  m  Es.sex,  an 


Jarley  in  Hertfordshire,  and  archdeacon  of  Essex  in  1752  ; 

eside  sermons  and  charges  to  the  clergy,  wrote  Ordo  In- 

titutionum  Physicarum,  in  privatix  suit  tecliombug,  Essay  on 
he  Nature  and  Obligation*  of  Virtue,  A  System  of  Xat 
Pfiilos.,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydro- 

tatics,  and  Astron.,  etc.    D.  Oct.  1771. 
Ru'tlle  [Lat.  rutilm,  "red"],  a  ferruginous  oxide  of 

itanium,  valued  in  coloring  porcelains  yellow.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed. 

Rut'Iaiid,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Otter  Creek.  The  town  was  chartered  by  N.  H.  in  1761,  set- 

led  in  1770,  and  again  chartered  as  "  Socialborough  "  in 

772  by  the  royal  govt.  of  N.  Y.    It  was  the  most  N.  town  of 

he  State  that  was  not  depopulated  by  the  advance  of  Bur- 
goyne  in  1777.  From  1784  to  1804  it  was  one  of  the  caps,  of 

;he  State  ;  the  State-house  erected  in  1784  is  still  standing. 

\.  has  immense  quarries  of  limestone,  the  prin.  variety  of 
which,  known  as  Rutland  marble,"  is  here  sawn  into  slabs, 
and  is  also  transported  in  blocks  for  building  purposes.  It 

las  the  Rutland  Military  Institute  and  a  U.  S.  court-house. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  9834  ;  1880,  12,149,  including  v.  7502. 

Rut'ledge  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov.  23, 
1749,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  John  and  at 

;he  Temple  in  Lond.  ;  commenced  practice  in  Charleston 

1773  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Cong. 

1774  ;  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  war  (June  1776),  of  the  committee'  ap- 
pointed to  draft  Washington's  commission  (1775),  and  to 
draw  up  the  first  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  also  of  that 
sent  to  confer  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  Island  ;  com- 
manded a  company  of  artil.  during  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  1780,  and  detained  11  months  ; 
sat  in  the  legislature  1791,  when  he  drew  up  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  ;  became  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1794,  gov.  of  S.  C.  1798.    D.  Jan.  23,  1800. 

Rutledge  (FRANCIS  HUGER),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  succeed- 
ing, b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1799,  grad.  at  Yale  1821  ;  studied 
at  the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  ;  was  ordained 
deacon  1823,  and  priest  Nov.  20,  1825  ;  became  rector  of 
Trinity  ch.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla..  1839,  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Talla- 
hassee, 1845,  and  bp.  of  Fla.  Oct.  1851.  D.  Nov.  6,  1866. 

Rutledge  (HUGH),  brother  of  Edward,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S    C     about  1740;  became  judge  of  admiralty  1776;  was 
speaker  of  the  legislative  council  1777  ;  imprisoned  at  SI 
Augustine  1780-81,  speaker  of  house  of  reps.  1782-85,  and 
chancellor  of  State  from  1791  until  his  death,  Jan.  1 

Rutledge  (JOHN),  brother  of  Edward,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S  C  in  1739  ;  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  Lond.,  commenced 
practice  at  Charleston  1761  ;  was  a  member  of  the  "Stamp 
Act  Cong."  at  New  York  1765,  of  the  S.  C.  convention  of 
1774  and  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-75  ;  sat  in  the  S.  C. 
convention  of  1776,  in  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  State  const;  was  pres  of  t 
new  govt.  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  ;  resigned. 
through  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  State  const,  1,  -8  ;  was 
chosen  gov.  1779  ;  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
against  the  invaders  ;  retired  to  N.  C.  on  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton, May  1780;  accompanied  the  army  of  Gates  until  1,82, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Cong.  ;  became  chancellor  Mar 
1784  •  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  const.  ;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  US.  supreme 
court  Sept.  1789  ;  resigned  1791  to  accept  the  chief-justice- 
ship of  SC.  ;  was  appointed  by  Washington  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  O*  the  U.  S.  July  1795,  and  presided  at 
the  succeeding  term,  but  having  lost  his  reason  shortly 
afterward,  the  Senate  declined  to  confirm  the  '  apponrtment. 
D  July  23,  1800.—  His  son  JOHN,  b.  at  Charleston  m  1,66,  was 


the  coast  of 

La"um  wh'ere  they  built  the  city  of  Ardea.  They  were 
subdued  by  the  Roms.  before  the  overthrow  -of  the  .mon- 
archy and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  hist,  after  that  time 

Ruysbroek,  rois'brook   (JOHN),  the  patriarch  of  the 
Dut  and  Ger.  Mystics,  b.  about  1293,  taking  his  name  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  a  v.  between  Brussels  and  Hal 
of  a  ch.  in  Brussels  :  about  135,' 


.  He  avoided  the  antinomlanism 


Khn,  to  auempt  his  conversion'  to  Christian  ty  : 
in  1''55  D  after  1293.  Roger  Bacon  speaks  of  him,  and  may 
Verylikely  have  seen  bin?;  and,  as  gunpowder  was  then  in 
Se  among  the  Tartan,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  R.  may 


b.  U 


n«r,™,  .    . 


SSBhaaiwMAiSSSEI 

h    les'«  Sem    Phila.  ;  completed  his  theological  studies  at 


iest  June  24, 
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RYCAUT-SABINES. 


of  which  inst.  he  became  pres.  about  1856 ;  was  named  pro- 
vincial visitor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  1857 ; 
appointed  by  the  Holy  See  second  bp.  of  Buffalo  Mar.  3, 
iwis.  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  8  of  the  same  yr. 

Ryeaut,  re-kO'  (.Sir  PAUL),  b.  in  Loud,  about  1630,  was  sec. 
to  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  during  his  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople 1661-69 ;  pub.  The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
(1668) ;  was  consul  at  Smyrna  about  1670-81  ;  sec.  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon  when  lord  lieut.  of  Leinster  and  Connaught 
1685,  in  which  yr.  he  was  knighted  and  made  judge  of  the 
court  of  admiralty  and  privy  councillor  for  Ire. ;  lost  his 
offices  at  the  revolution  of  1688 ;  was  Eng.  resident  at  the 
Hanse  Towns  1690-1700.  I),  in  Eng.  in  1700.  Wrote  The  Hint, 
of  the  Tin:  Empire  from  1623  to  1677  and  A  Hist,  of  the  Turks 
from  1679  to  1699. 

Ry'der  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  Oct.  1800,  came 
to  the  U.  8.  in  boyhood  ;  became  a  novice  in  the  Jesuit 
order  1813 ;  was  ed.  at  Georgetown  Coll. :  studied  theol.  at 
Koine  1820-25 ;  was  ordained  priest  1825 ;  taught  theol.  at 
Spoleto  1825-28;  was  for  some  time  v.-p.  of  Georgetown 
Coll.  ;  was  its  pres.  1840-45,  and  again  1848-51  ;  pastor  of 
chs.  at  Phila.  and  at  Frederick,  Md.,  1839-40 ;  pres.  of  the 
coll.  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  1846-48;  supe- 
rior of  the  order  of  Jesuits  of  N.  Amer.  D.  Jan.  12,  1860. 

Rye  (Secale  cereale),  a  cereal  grain  belonging  to  the  sub- 
tribe  Hordeineaj,  which  flourishes  in  the  higlier  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone,  thrives  upon  poor  soil,  and  yields  a 
useful  straw.  The  grain  is  wholesome,  but  darker  and  less 
nutritious  than  wheat.  Whiskey  is  extensively  distilled  from 
rye  in  the  U.  S.,  gin  in  Hoi.,  and  guass  in  Rus. 

Rye-Grass,  the  Lolium  ptrenne,  a  European  grass  nat- 
uralized in  the  U.  S.,  esteemed  both  for  hay  and  pasture. 

Rye.  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Rye'house  Plot  [so  called  from  the  Rye-house,  a  farm 
near  Newmarket,  where  the  murder  of  the  king  was  to  be 
undertaken]  was  a  scheme  devised  by  some  Eng.  Whigs  to 
kill  King  Charles  II.,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of 
Momnouth.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  many  leading 
Whigs  were  sent  to  the  block. 

Ry'erson  (ADOLPHUS  EGERTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Char- 
lotteville,  Canada,  Mar.  24,  1803,  was  ordained  to  the  (Wes- 
leyan)  Meth.  ministry  1825 ;  became  ed.  of  the  Guardian, 
the  organ  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  Canada,  1829  ;  became  prin.  of 
the  Univ.  of  Coburg  (Victoria  Coll.)  1841 ;  was  supt.  of  pub- 
lic schools  for  Upper  Canada  1844-50  ;  travelled  in  the  U.  S. 
studying  systems  of  education,  and  prepared  the  legislation 
for  a  new  scheme  of  public  instruction.  D.  Feb.  19,  1882. 

Rye,  Spurred.    See  ERGOT. 

S. 

S,  a  consonant  of  the  sibilant  class,  frequently  inter- 
changed with  0,  and  also  with  the  mute  sound  of  th— the 
latter  more  especially  in  the  lisping  speech  of  children.  S 
in  Eng.  often  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  closes.  S.  is  the  ab- 
breviation for  south.  S.  in  chem.  designates  sulphur. 

Saar'briickeu,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saar,  connected  by  a  floating  bridge  with  the 
suburb  of  St.  Johann  on  the  right  bank,  has  21,860  inhabs., 
and  was  the  theatre  of  the  opening  of  the  Franco-Ger. 
war  of  1870-71.  The  Fr.  retreated  across  Eslingen  to  Blit- 
tersdorf,  leaving  behind  them  many  prisoners,  their  camp 
equipage,  pontoons,  and  provisions. 

Sabadilla,  or  Cebadllla.    See  ASAGR^A. 

Sa'balsm,  or  Zabfsm,  the  religion  of  the  Saba?ans, 
originally  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  supposed  to  be  the 
Sheba  of  the  O.  T.  Their  religion  was  a  system  of  sun, 
moon  and  star  worship,  widely  prevalent,  not  only  in  Ar., 
but  in  Chaldaea,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.  The  name  Zabism 
especially  designates  the  Syrian  development  of  the  system, 
which  impressed  itself  upon  anc.  philos.,  and  upon  Judaism 
and  Christianity  as  well.  Neo-Platonism,  the  Cabbala,  and 
Gnosticism  were  among  its  fruits.  The  Mendai'tes,  or  Chrs. 
of  St.  John  (so  called),  are  descendants  of  the  old  Zabians. 

Sab'bath.  the  weekly  day  of  religious  rest.  The  first 
mention  in  the  Bible  of  such  an  inst.  is  in  Genesis  ii,  2,  3. 
The  seventh  day  is  consecrated  by  the  Creator,  who,  hav- 
ing finished  the  creative  work  of  six  days,  blessed  and 
hallowed  the  seventh  day,  because  he  rested  therein.  The 
natural  law  of  periodic  rest  was  thus  lifted  out  of  the 
sphere  of  mere  physical  necessities  into  that  of  spiritual 
privilege.  The  first  mention  of  the  S.  by  name  occurs  in 
.Ex.  xvi.  23  se<j.  It  next  appears  among  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Its  observance  was  enforced  by  gratitude  for  de- 
liverance from  bondage,  and  was  constituted  a  sign  of 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews.  The  law  of  the  S 
reappears  in  the  Jewish  municipal  and  ceremonial  code 
with  special  prescriptions  and  penalties,  all  of  which  show 
the  importance  attached  to  its  observance.  Connected 
with  the  weekly  S.  there  was  ordained  in  the  Jewish  mu- 
nicipal and  ceremonial  law  a  system  of  sabbatical  yrs  of 
local  and  national  significance  and  use.  The  S.  also,  in  its 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  and  holy  con- 
vocation, sustained  an  important  relation  to  the  free  repub- 
lican insts.  of  the  Jews.  Christ,  while  observing  the  S 
sought  by  his  example  and  teachings  to  rescue  it  from  the 
puerile  superstitions  by  which  it  had  come  to  be  degraded 
He  performed  miracles  of  healing,  and.  with  his  disciples' 

field's  teharSl°f  Smin  f°l>  f°°d  as  he  passed  through  the 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  subsequent  appear- 
ances to  his  disciples  till  his  ascension,  and  the  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  led  to 
that  day  being  set  apart  for  the  special  religious  assemblies 
?i-A  •  Chrs'  and  for  the  simple  services  of  their  faith 
Within  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles 
we  find  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  under 
the  name  of  the  Lord's  day,  established  as  a  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  Ch.  But  the  position  of  the  early  Ch.,  struggling 


into  existence,  exposed  to  persecution,  and  with  many  of 
its  members  slaves  of  heathen  masters,  would  prevent  un- 
broken regularity  of  worship  and  a  general  cessation  of 
labor,  until  in  the  time  of  Constantine  (321)  the  observance 
of  Sunday  as  the  weekly  rest-day  was  protected  by  Jaw. 
A£  the  Ref.,  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Bucer  at  first  fa- 
vored the  abolition  of  all  holy  days  but  the  Lord's  day. 
But  their  antagonism  to  what  they  considered  the  Judaizing 
legalism  of  Rome,  and  their  zeal  for  evangelical  freedom, 
led  them  at  times  to  deny  the  scriptural  obligation  of  a 
weekly  rest-day.  Upon  the  Continent,  since  the  Ref.,  both 
among  R.  Caths.  and  Prots.,  the  observance  of  Sunday  has 
been  based  chiefly  upon  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  differ- 
ent view  early  obtained  in  G.  Brit.,  and  there  and  in  this 
country  the  prevalent  doctrine  recognizes  the  weekly  rest- 
day  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  consecrated  by  the 
example  of  God  at  the  Creation,  authoritatively  promulgat- 
ed in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  confirmed  by  Christ,  and, 
while  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  and  invested  with  new  significance,  perpetuated  in 
the  Lord's  day  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.\< 
Univ.  L'yc.,  by  REV.  W.  W.  ATTKRBURY.] 

Sabbat'lcal  Pes'tivals.  The  laws  of  Moses  enjoined 
these  4 :  (1)  The  Sabbath  day,  noticed  above.  (2)  The  Sab- 
bath month,  which  was  Tisri,  the  seventh  in  the  Hebrew 
yr.,  corresponding  with  our  October.  It  opened  with  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  (10th), 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (15th  to  22d).  (3)  The  Sabbath 
yr.,  which  in  Ex.  (xxiii.  10,  11)  has  an  agricultural  aspect 
(the  land  is  to  rest  from  culture) ;  in  Deut.  (xv.  1,  2)  has  a 
commercial  aspect  (debts  were  either  to  be  relinquished  or 
held  in  abeyance) ;  and  in  Lev.  (xxv.  3-7)  a  religious  aspect 
("for  the  Lord").  Every  7th  yr.  was  thus  interdicted  to 
secular  and  selfish  uses.  But  before  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity, the  ordinance  appears  not  to  have  been  well  observed, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12,  compared  with 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  After  the  Captivity  it  was  different. 
Alexander,  who  conquered  Syria  332  B.  c.,  remitted  the  trib- 
ute of  the  Jews  every  7th  yr.,  "that  they  might  en  joy  the 
laws  of  their  forefathers"  (Josephus_,  Ant.  xi.  8,  5).  Julius 
Caesar  afterward  did  the  same  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 6.)  According  to 
Jewish  reckoning,  the  last  sabbatical  yr.  was  from  Oct.  1881 
to  Oct.  1882.  (4)  The  yr.  of  Jubilee,  which  was  not,  as  some 
say,  every  49th,  but  every  50th  yr.,  so  that  there  were  then 
2  successive  yrs.  of  rest.  In  that  year,  every  Heb.  servant 
was  to  regain  his  freedom,  and  landed  property  revert  to 
the  representatives  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  has  been 
a  question  whether  this  jubilee  yr.  was  ever  observed. 
Michaelis  doubts.  Hupfeld  denies,  but  Ewald  asserts  its  ob- 
servance. (See  also  FEAST.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Sabelllaiis.     See  SABELLIUS. 

Sst  be  I'll  us,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Ptolemais  in 
Egypt,  excommunicated  by  Bp.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in 
261  for  a  heresy  which  is  called  after  his  name.  He  taught 
that  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  not  a  trinity  of  persons, 
but  of  manifestations  and  periods  in  the  history  of  revela- 
tion. God  is  strictly  one  in  person,  but  reveals  himself  in  a 
threefold  aspect  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  works 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctifieation. 

Sabetha,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sabliie,  sab'in  (Sin  EDWARD),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Oct.  1788,  ed.  at  the  military  schools  of 
Marlow  and  Woolwich;  entered  the  Brit,  army  1803;  be- 
came capt.  1813  ;  took  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  commanding  the  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Ft.  Erie, 
1814  ;  accompanied  the  Arctic  expedition  of  Ross  and  Parry 
1818,  and  that  of  Parry  1819-20,  when  he  made  important  re- 
searches in  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  edited  during  the  latter 
voyage  the  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Winter  Chronicle; 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Parry's  first  ex- 
pedition (1824) ;  made  a  series  of  voyages,  ranging  from  the 
equator  to  the  Arctic  circle  (1821-25),  in  quest  of  data  con- 
cerning the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  and  other  problems  in  meteorology  and  terres- 
trial physics  ;  pub.  An  Account  of  Experiments  to  determine 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth  (1825) ;  was  sec.  of  the  Royal  Society 
1827-30 ;  made  valuable  reports  on  magnetic  forces  to  the 
Brit.  Association  1836-38,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  magnetic  observatories;  pub.  The  Variability  of  the 
Intensity  of  Magnetism  upon  many  parts  of  the  Globe ;  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  1869,  full  gen.  1870.  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  of  Sciences,  1875.  D.  June  26, 1883. 

Sa  bine  (LORENZO),  b.  at  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28, 1803 ;  be- 
came a  merchant  and  subsequently  a  bank  officer ;  collector 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  confidential  agent  of  the  treas. 
dept.  at  Boston  ;  resided  some  yrs.  at  Eastport,  Me.,  which 
town  he  3  times  represented  in  the  Me.  legislature ;  was 
collector  of  the  port  of  Passamaquoddy,  where  he  made 
inquiries  into  the  personal  histories  of  the  Amer.  loyalists 
who  emigrated  into  the  neighboring  provs.  of  N.  B.  and 
N1 .  S. ;  was  M.  C.  from  Mass.  1851-53,  and  for  many  yrs.  U.  S. 
fishery  com.  He  wrote  The  American  Loyalists,  Iteport  on, 
Fisheries,  etc.  D.  Apr.  14,  1877. 

Sablne  River,  rises  in  Hunt  co.,  Texas,  flows  S.  E.  to 
the  W.  boundary  of  La.,  and  then  turns  S.,  forming  through- 
out the  rest  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Tex.  and 
La.  for  250  m.  It  is  500  m.  long,  is  navigable  in  its  lower 
course,  and  after  traversing  Sabine  Lake  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  Sabine  Pass,  its  mouth,  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  8  ft.  on  the  bar. 

Sa  blues  [Lat.  Sabini],  a  valiant  people  of  anc.  It.,  in- 
habiting the  mt. -region  N.  E.  of  Rome.  The  original  pop. 
of  Rome,  it  would  appear,  was  largely  Sabine  ;  and  a  Sabine 
king,  Numa,  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  royal  line  of  old 
Rome.  The  Sabine  religion,  modified  by  other  It.  and 
Etruscan  elements,  became  in  substance  that  of  the  Rom. 
state.  The  Titles,  one  of  the  original  patrician  tribes,  were 
Sabine,  as  in  later  times  was  the  Claudia  gens.  The  S.  were 
renowned  not  only  for  valor,  but  for  gravity,  dignity,  and 
austere  virtue. 
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Sa'ble  [Fr.  ziMiiit],  a  name  given  to  species  of  the  family 
Mnstelidae  and  genus  MimMa.  The  species  resemble  the 
weasel,  but  their  bodies  are  not  so  elongated.  In  summer 
the  color  is  reddish  or  brownish  yellow,  clouded  with  black, 
and  becoming  lighter  toward  the  head  ;  in  winter  it  is  dark. 
The  length  of  the  body  in  well-grown  animals  does  not  vary 
much  from  17  inches.  The  Old-World  form  t  .)///*/W</  ziMtitxi, 
Linn.)  inhabits  N.  Europe  and  Asia.  The  S.  furs  are  chiefly 
obtained  in  Siberia.  The  Amer.  S.  (Hfusfela  Americana)  is 
most  abundant  in  Brit.  Amer.,  and  the  furs  in  the  markets 
are  chiefly  obtained  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

Sa'bre  [Fr.,  a  word  of  E.  origin],  a  long,  heavy,  curved  or 
straight  cav.  sword,  used  for  cutting  and  thrusting,  and 
usually  one-edged. 

Saccarappa,  Me.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sac  City,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sachs,  sahks  (HANS),  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  5,  1494,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  ;  undertook,  after  finishing  his  ' 
apprenticeship,  the  professional  wanderings  (1510-15)  which 
at  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  thorough 
mechanic  ;  visited  many  Ger.  cities,  studying  in  the  guilds 
his  trade  and  the  art  of  the  meistersingers  ;  settled  in  1515  in 
his  native  city  as  a  shoemaker  and  a  poet.    D.  there  Jan.  30,  i 
1576.    He  became  the  representative  poet  of  his  age,  and  i 

E  reduced  several  thousand   strophic   poems  and   several 
undred  dramas,  dialogues,  Scfiwdnke.   His  pen  was  a  power  i 
in  the  camp  of  the  Reformers. 

Sack  [Fr.  sec,  "  dry  "],  a  name  formerly  applied  to  wines 
of  the  class  now  called  "  dry  "—  i.  e.  not  saccharine—  but  es- 
pecially given  to  "  shersis  sack,"  represented  now  by  the 
amontillado  sherry  wines. 

Sack'cloth,  coarse  hempen  or  hair  cloth,  such  as  was 
used  for  making  bags,  was  worn  by  the  ancs.  as  an  emblem 
of  grief,  and  in  later  times  as  a  means  of  penitential  macer- 
ation of  the  body  among  ascetics. 

Sack/et  (DELOS  B.),  b.  in  New  York  May  1822,  grad.  at 
W.  Ft.  1845  ;  wac  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaea 
de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey.  From  1847  to  1861  he  served 
mainly  on  frontier  duty  ;  was  assistant  instructor  of  cav. 
tactics  at  W.  Pt.  1850-55.  In  May  1861  he  had  risen  to  be 
lieut.-col.  of  the  2d  Cav.  ;  transferred  to  the  staff  in  Oct.  1861 
as  inspector-gen.,  with  rank  of  col.,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity through  Va.  Peninsular  campaign,  at  battles  of  South 
Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg  ;  brevet  brig,  and 
maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  1865  ;  brig.  -gen.  1881.  D.  Mar.  8,  1885. 

Sack'ville  (GEORGE  Germain),  VISCOUNT,  better 
known  as  LORD  GEORGE  GERMAIN,  third  son  of  the  first 
duke  of  Dorset,  b.  in  Bug.  Jan.  26,  1716,  ed.  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin  ;  entered  the  army  as 
LORD  GEORGE  SACKVILLE  ;  served  with  credit  at  the  battles 
of  Dettingen  (1743)  and  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  against  the  Pre- 
tender in  Scot.  ;  became  a  privy  councillor  ;  was  sec.  for  Ire. 
1751  ;  made  lieut.-gen.  1758  ;  commanded  the  allied  cav.  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  Aug.  1,  1759,  when  he  failed  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  ;  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial and  cashiered  early  in  1760,  but  was  restored  to  favor  at 
the  accession  of  George  III.  (Oct.  1760)  ;  entered  Parl.  1761  ; 
was  restored  to  the  privy  council  1766  ;  fell  heir  to  the  estate 
of  Lady  Betty  Germain,  and  assumed  her  surname  1769  ;  en- 
tered the  cabinet  of  Lord  North  as  sec.  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies Oct.  1775  ;  retained  that  post  throughout  the  war  of  the 
Amer.  Revolution  ;  resigned  Feb.  1782,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  created  Viscount  Sackville.  D.  Aug.  26,  1785.  Per- 
haps author  of  the  Juntas  Letters. 

Saco.  saw'ko,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  York  co..  Me.,  100  m. 
E.  of  Boston,  and  on  Saco  River,  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  has 
water-power  and  considerable  manufactures  and  ship-build- 
ing. Old  Orchard  is  a  popular  watering-place.  The  Meth. 
national  and  dist.  camp-meeting  grounds  are  at  the  beach. 
Pop.  1870,  5755  ;  1880,  6389. 

Saco,  a  river  of  Me.,  rises  in  the  White  Mts.,  N.  H.,  and 
flows  160  m.  S.  E.  to  the  Atlantic  ;  has  several  considerable 
falls,  one  of  which,  Great  Falls,  is  72  ft.  in  height. 

Sac'rament  [Lat.  sacrament  urn,  "an  oath,"  especially  a 
military  oath,  and  also  a  gage  in  money  laid  down  in  court 
by  two  contending  parties],  used  in  the  Ch.  since  Tertullian, 
in  a  loose  sense,  of  sacred  doctrines  and  ceremonies  (like 
the  Gr.  fiuffTTJpiov),  and  then,  more  particularly,  of  Baptism 
and  the  Eucharist,  and  a  few  other  solemn  rites  connected 
with  Chr.  worship.    St.  Augustine  defines  S.  in  the  narrower 
sense  to  be  the  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace  <«OT*/>« 
risibtie  gratia,  invigibilis).    To  this  was  afterward  added  by 
Prots.,  as  a  third  mark,  that  it  must  be  instituted  by  Christ 
and  enjoined  upon  his  followers.    S.  are  also  called  signs, 
seals,  and  means  of  grace.    Their  number  is  by  Prots.  con- 
fined to  2—  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper—  because  these 
alone  are  instituted  by  Christ  and  commanded  to  be  ob- 
served to  the  end  of  time.    The  R.  Cath.  and  the  Gr.  chs. 
add  to  them  5  others—  confirmation,  penance,  extreme  u 
tion,  ordination,  and  matrimony.    The  Council  of  T 
anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  there  are  i   ».  (.« 
plura  vel  pandora  quam  septem  sacramenta\     In  the  ^r. 
Ch.  they  are  called  "mysteries."     As  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  S.,  Protestants  require  faith  as  a  subjective  condit 
while  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  teaches  that  the  S.  work  ex  opere 
operato—i.  e.  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  institution  or  by 
the  performance  of  the  act,  independently  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  priest  and  the  state  of  the  recipient.    T 
Quakers  reject  the  S.  as  external  ceremonies,  and  hold  on  y 
to  internal  baptism  or  regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  an 
ternal  communion  with  Christ.    (See  articles  on  the  several 
S.,  especially  EUCHARIST.)  PHILIP  &*£*• 

Sacrameiitarlaiis.    See  TETRAPOLITAN  CONFESSION. 
Sacramen'to,  city  and  important  R.  R-  <*"*«•  cap.  of 

Cal.  and  co.-seat  of  Sacramento  co.,  on  left  bank         -• 


in.  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  an       acic 

nearfv  in  centre  of  State.    The  corporate  limits  are  .24  m. 

square,    City  indebtedness,  Jan.  1888,  §1,500,000;  estimated 


value  of  all  property  in  city,  §25.000,000  ;  assessed  value  of 
all  city  property,  real  and  personal,  $11,179.625.  It  ha*  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  mining-dists.  anil  with  larjie  wheat- 
raising  and  agricultural  resjtons.  df  which  it  is  the  centre.  Its 
manufactures  are  extensive,  various  sad  rapidly  increasim:. 
The  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  shops  and  manufactories  at  this 
point  are  very  extensive.  The  banks  have  united  capital 
and  deposits  of  §10,000,000.  A  line  of  steamers  and  numerous 
sailing  vessels  ply  on  the  river  between  this  place  and  San 
Francisco.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for 
more  than  100  m.  above  the  city. 

Public  Bi/Udings.—The  prin.  buildings  are  the  State  Capit«  •! 
(cost  $2,500,000),  in  a  park  of  50  acres;  a  fine  structure  oc- 
cupied as  a  State  printing-office  and  armory  :  odd  Fellow*' 
temple.  Masonic  temple,  agricultural  hall,  and  Turner  hall. 


St;ite  Capitol  (.Sacramento,  Cal.). 

Education.—  There  are  14  public-school  buildings.  The 
libraries  are  the  City,  the  Odd  Fellows',  and  the  state. 

Water-u-ork,*.  Etc.—  Is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river  by  the  improved  Holley  pumps.  The  streets,  which 
are  wide,  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
It  has  a  paid  fire  department,  with  steam  fire-engines,  etc. 
Among  tne  charitable  institutions  are  the  Howard  Benevo- 
lent, the  Prot.  and  R.  Cath.  orphan  asylums,  10  lodges  of  F. 
and  A.  Masons,  and  13  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows. 

History.—  The  land  on  which  the  city  is  built  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  New  Helvetia  grant  given  by  the  Mex. 
govt.  to  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  the  remains  of  whose  fort  are 
still  standing  within  the  corporate  limits.  It  was  from  this 
fort  Marshall  was  sent  to  build  a  saw  mill  on  American 
River,  where  he  made  the  discovery  of  gold  which  caused 
an  immigration  to  California  within  one  year  of  more  than 
100,000  persons.  A  settlement  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Suiter's  Fort  immediately  after  this  discovery,  as  it  was  an 
important  point  for  the  supply  of  the  mines.  The  pop. 
Apr  1  1849,  was  estimated  at  150  persons,  keepintr  stores  in 
tent's  and  canvas  houses.  In  1853  it  had  an  estimated  pop. 
of  12  000,  living  in  brick  and  wooden  houses,  and  was  th 
great  centre  of  the  principal  stage  lines  of  the  State.  Pop. 
1870,  16,283  ;  1880,  21,420  ;  1883,  about  23,000.  [Prom  orty.  art. 
in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc.,  revised  by  JOSEPH  D.  REDDIS;;.] 

Sacramento  River  rises  in  Lassen  co..  Cal..  and  flows 
first  in  a  W.  and  then  in  a  S.  course.    Its  upper  portion  M 
called  Pitt  River,  the  name  Sacramento  being  oft  en  givt 
a  comparatively  small  branch  which  rises  S.  of  Mt.  BbMta. 
The  S   is  navigable  from  its  embouchure  in  :  suisu  n  .  Bav 
some  50  m.,  and  by  small  vessels  to  Red  Bluffs,  320  m.,  in 
good  stages  of  water.    Its  length  is  500  m. 
fe  Sacred  Heart,   Ladies  of  the,  an  order  of  nur 
founded  in  1800  in  Fr.  ;  approved  by  the  pope  in 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  and  have  now  many  houses  here. 
There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Sisters  of  the  sacred  Ago- 

«SS&$£5?^&WG^  'ofThe,  or  P.c- 
canarUta,an  association  of  R.  Cath^nVst-   r,  cognized 


ee  r  ,  Brother. 

Ot  a  R    Cath.  community  founded  in  Fr.  in   1S22.    1  hoy 
were  firet  established  in  the  U.  S.  in  1847.    Their  work  is 

e(aWu8Ic.    See  MASS  and  ORATORIO. 

The  origin  of  S. 
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ance  from  Egypt ;  the  2  goats  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
in  t-ach  yr..  of  which  one  was  sacrificed  at  the  altar,  the 
other  sent  as  a  "scapegoat"  into  the  wilderness  ;  the  red 
lieitVr,  used  in  purifications ;  and  a  great  variety  of  b.  for 
individuals  on  special  occasions.  (See  FABEB,  On  the  Ongin 
Of  Sacrifice;  KEIL,  Die  Opfer  des  alien  Bwides.) 

Sacy.  sah-se',  de  (ANTOINE  ISA\C  SILVESTRE),  BARON,  b. 
at  Paris  Sept.  21,  1758,  studied  jurisprudence  and  Oriental 
langs. ;  was  appointed  prof,  in  1795  at  the  newly  founded 
Ecole  des  Langues  orientales,  and  in  1808  at  the  College  de 
France :  succeeded  R6musat  in  1831  as  keeper  of  the  MSb. 
of  the  Koyal  Library.  D.  at  Paris  Feb.  21,  1838.  Wrote 
M.'/imires  sur  Diverse*  Antiquit'es  de  la  Perse,  Principe  de 


came  in  1828  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Debate,  and 
held  for  more  than  25  yrs.  a  most  prominent  position  in  Fr. 
journalism  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad.  in  1854 ;  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  Mazarin  Library  in  1836,  its  adminis- 
trator in  1848 ;  member  of  the  council  of  public  education 
in  1864.  Edited  Letlres  de  Madame  de  Sivigne.  1).  Feb. 
14,  1879. 

Sadducees.    See  JEWISH  SECTS  and  KARAITES. 

Sad'ler  (MICHAEL  THOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Snelston, 
Derbyshire,  Eng.,  Jan.  1780,  was  for  some  time  a  merchant 
at  Leeds  ;  became  an  accomplished  popular  orator  ;  took  a 
philanthropic  interest  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  poor  and 
the  children  in  factories,  and  sat  in  Parl.  from  1829  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Ire.  July  1835.  Author  of  Ire.,  its 
Evils  and  their  Remedies,  and  The  Law  of  Pop. 

Sadler,  or  Sadller  (Sir  RALPH),  b.  at  Hackney,  Eng.,  in 
1507,  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  effecting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  religious  houses,  and  shared  in  their  spoil 
1535-37 ;  was  ambassador  to  Scot,  in  1537,  and  again  in  1540 
and  1541-43 ;  negotiated  a  treaty  for  a  marriage  between 
Prince  Edward  and  Mary,  the  infant  queen  of  Scots,  July  1, 
which  was  declared  null  by  the  Scots  Dec.  11,  1543  ;  distin- 

fuished  himself  in  the  ensuing  war  with  Scot.,  being  made 
night-banneret  upon  the  battle-field  of  Pinkie,  Sept.  10, 
1547  ;  was  made  privy  councillor  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  master  of  the  wardrobe  soon  afterward  ;  bore  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  administration  under  Edward  VI. ;  was 
recalled  to  the  privy  council  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
and  again  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scot.  1558 ;  was  one  of  the 
corns,  in  the  conferences  at  York  respecting  the  charges 
made  against  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Oct.  4,  1568 ;  was  her 
keeper  when  imprisoned  at  Tutbury  Castle  1562,  and  was 
again  envoy  to  Scot,  about  1586.  D.  at  Standon  Mar.  30, 
1587.  Wrote  Letters  and  Negotiations. 

Sadow'a,  v.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Bistritz,  near  Konig- 
gratz.  The  battle  fought  between  the  Prus.  and  Aus.  (July 
3, 1866)  in  this  vicinity  is  familiarly  known  by  the  names  of 
both  these  places.  Within  a  week  of  crossing  the  frontier 
the  Prus.  utterly  routed  the  Aus.  in  a  pitched  battle;  within 
a  month  they  dictated  peace  to  them  in  sight  of  Vienna,  the 
result  being  the  supremacy  of  N.  Ger. 

Safe-Conduct  and  Safe-Guard  are  not  essentially 
different  from  PASSPORT  (which  see). 

Sa'fed  [Heb.  ZenhatK],  town  of  Pal.,  anc.  prov.  of  Galilee, 
at  an  elevation  of  2775  ft.  The  Jews  consider  it  a  sacred 
city,  expecting  that  the  Messiah  will  make  it  his  cap.;  its 
coll.  is  one  of  the  prin.  seats  of  Heb.  learning.  Pop.  about 
4000. 

Safes,  Fireproof.    See  FIREPROOF  SAFES. 

Safe'ty  Cage,  an  apparatus  worked  by  steam-power  at 
the  mouth  of  deep  mines  to  facilitate  the  descent  and  ascent. 
The  apparatus  consists  generally  of  a  square  cage  in  which 
the  miners  place  themselves,  and  whicn  travels  in  guides 
fixed  vertically  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft  or  pit.  The  term 
is  more  especially  given  to  a  contrivance  for  arresting  the 
cage  in  case  of  accident,  consisting  of  a  catch  which,  if  the 
rope  or  chain  should  snap,  takes  fast  hold  of  a  toothed 
guide  and  prevents  the  cage  from  falling  to  the  bottom. 

Safe'ty  Lamp,  an  illuminating  apparatus  for  mines,  so 
constructed  as  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  explosion  when 
artificial  light  is  needed  in  places  where  fire-damp  exists. 
In  deep  coal-mines  accumulations  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
take  place ;  this  gas,  when  mixed  with  air,  is  highly  ex- 
plosive, and  fearful  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  use 
of  ordinary  lamps  in  such  places.  The  earlier  contrivances 
to  effect  illumination  without  danger  were  clumsy  and  im- 
perfect. In  1813  Dr.  W.  R.  Clanney,  and  in  1815  George 
Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  each  invented,  in- 
dependently, true  S.  L.  Of  these,  Davy's  has  been  most 
used.  It  consists  of  a  closed  cylinder  of  gauze  made  of  wire 
from  '/4o  to  V«o  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  28  wires  to  the 
inch :  over  the  closed  top  is  fitted  a  lid  like  a  pill-box  cover, 
fitting  closely  around,  but  not  closely  down  over  it  and  so 
leaving  between  the  2  gauze  tops  a  sort  of  air-chamber 
which  protects  the  upper  lid  from  excessive  heat.  The 
cylinder  should  not  exceed  1^  or  2  inches  in  diameter  or 
the  volume  of  gas  within  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  ex- 
plosion. Three  strong  vertical  wires  extend  up  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder  and  unite  above  the  lid,  where  a  handle  is 
attached ;  beneath  is  a  common  lamp.  The  objections  to 
this  lamp  are  that  the  light  is  feeble,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  only  in  still  air  and  when  cautiously  moved 
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ble  in  water,  and  useless ;  the  other,  carthamim  or  carthamic 
acid,  red.  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  al- 
kalies and  valuable  as  a  dye.  To  prepare  carthamic  acid  the 
S.  is  placed  in  bags  and  washed  to  remove  the  yellow  color- 
ing-matter. It  is  then  macerated  in  water  with  15  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  Into  the 
clear  solution  cotton  yarn  is  dipped.  On  acidulating  with 
dilute  acid  the  cotton  takes  up  the  carthamic  acid.  The 
dyed  cotton  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  solution  of  car- 


bonate of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  carthamic  acid,  but 
leaves  yellow  matter  fixed  on  the  cotton.  By  acidulating 
the  alkaline  solution  the  carthamic  acid  is  precipitated  as 
a  brilliant  red  powder.  This  may  be  further  purified  by 
solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  water. 

Saf'ford  (JAMES  MERRILL),  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Zanes- 
ville,  O.,  Aug.  13.  1822,  grad.  in  the  Ohio  Univ.,  and  after- 
ward entered  Yale  Coll..  from  which  inst.  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  before  leaving  Yale  was  elected  to  2  pro- 
fessorships— one  of  math,  in  the  Ohio  Univ.,  the  other  of 
chem..  nat.  hist.,  and  geol.  in  Cumberland  Univ.  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenn. ;  accepting  the  latter,  he  located  in  Lebanon  in 
1848 ;  in  1853  resigned  from  Cumberland  Univ.  and  moved  to 
Nashville  ;  in  1854  was  made  State  geologist  of  Tenn.  His 
report  on  the  geol.  of  Tenn.,  pub.  in  1869,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  State  reports.  In  1872  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  ;  in  1873  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  chem.  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Nashville,  and  the 
following  yr.  to  the  same  position  in  Vanderbilt  Univ. ;  in 
May  1875  was  elected  prof,  of  mineralogy,  bot.,  and  eco- 
nomic geol.  in  Vanderbilt  Univ.;  also  prof!  of  chem. 

Saflord  (ROBERT),  b.  July  7, 1767,  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
emigrated  in  his  22d  yr.  to  the  N.  W.  Terr.,  then  an  un- 
broken wilderness  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  lakes ;  did 
much  to  reclaim  the  W.  wilderness  ;  was  appointed  judge 
over  a  vast  dist.,  embracing  nearly  all  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  State  of  O.  ;  filled  nearly  all  the  offices  of 
I  honor  and  triist  which  could  be  conferred  at  that  time, 
'  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Indian  wars,  being  commis- 
sioned col.  D.  July  26.  1363. 

Saflord  (TRUMAK  HENRY),  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Jan.  6, 
1836,  obtained  in  early  boyhood  great  celebrity  for  his 
mathematical  powers  ;  prepared  an  almanac  at  the  age  of 
9 :  calculated  the  elliptic  elements  of  the  first  comet  of 
1849 ;  devised  an  original  method  of  calculating  the  moon's 
risings  and  eclipses  ;  grad.  at  Harvard  1854 :  was  some  yrs. 
engaged  in  astronomical  studies;  became  in  1863  adjunct 
observer  in  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  acting  director 
Feb.  1865,  and  director  of  the  Chicago  Observatory  Dec.  28, 
1865.  He  determined  at  Cambridge  the  right  ascension  of 
1700  stars,  the  declination  of  450,  observed  6000  transits,  and 
completed  Prof.  Bond's  report  of  discoveries  in  the  con- 
stellation Orion. 

Saffron,  a  yellow  substance,  consisting  of  the  stigmas, 
with  part  of  the  styles,  of  the  S.  crocus  ( Crocus  sativw).  S. 
was  formerly  imported  in  2  forms — hay  S.,  consisting  of  the 
stigmas  of  the  flowers,  and  cake  S.,  an  artificial  compound 
of  safflower,  gum,  etc. ;  the  former  only  occurs  in  commerce 
at  present.  Sp.  S.  is  the  best.  It  is  said  100,000  flowers  are 
necessary  to  produce  1  Ib.  of  S.  This  dye  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  safflower,  marigold,  pomegranate,  and  other 
flowers.  S.  was  formerly  a  favorite  dye,  but  is  now  rarely 
used  as  such. 

Saffron,  Meadow.    See  COLCHICUM. 

Saf'rauine  [from  saffron],  Saffraiilne,  Aniline 
Pink,  or  New  Rose.  This  dye,  which  has  to  a  large 
extent  superseded  safflower  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton,  is 
obtained  by  treating  heavy  anilines  with  nitrites  and  ar- 
senic acid.  The  colored  mass  is  then  treated  with  boiling 
water,  the  solution  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  filtered,  and 
treated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  by  which  the  new  dye  is 
precipitated.  It  is  filtered  and  drained,  and  sent  into  com- 
merce as  a  paste.  The  S.  of  commerce  is  either  in  the  form 
of  a  paste  or  a  yellowish  red  powder,  consisting  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  a  base  S.  mixed  with  calcic  carbonate  and 
sodic  chloride.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in 
boiling  water  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
decomposing  this  salt  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  free  base 
is  obtained  as  a  red  solution,  which  yields  reddish-brown 
crystals  on  evaporation,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
water.  In  fact,  S.  when  treated  with  aniline  yields  a 
purple  dye,  and  mauveine  and  S.  give  similar  reactions  with 
sulphuric  acids. 

Sage  [Fr.  sauge\,  the  Salma  officinalis,  a  garden-herb  of 
the  order  Labiatae.  Its  leaves  are  employed  in  flavoring 
force-meats  and  other  dishes,  and  S.  tea,  a  decoction  of  its 
leaves,  is  a  useful  domestic  remedy,  having  aromatic,  stimu- 
lant, and  tonic  powers. 

Sage,  Le  (ALAIN  RENE).    See  LE  SAGE. 

Sage  •  Cock.  (Centrocercus  urophasianus),  a  species  of 
grouse  (belonging  to  the  family  Tetraonidas  and  sub-family 
Tetraoninas),  also  called  Cock  of  the  Plains.  It  is  char- 
acterized, among  the  forms  which  are  feathered  to  the  toes 
but  with  the  toes  themselves  bare,  by  the  tail  being  much 
elongated  and  cuneate,  and  the  constituent  feathers  narrow 
and  attenuated,  the  nasal  fossas  equal  to  s/s  of  the  culmen, 
and  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  very  spinous.  The  color  above  is  brownish  yellow, 
with  blackish  areas  on  the  inner  fields  of  the  feathers ;  the 
wing  has  light-colored  shafts  to  the  feathers  of  the  coverts ; 
the  lower  portions  of  the  breast  are  whitish,  the  abdomen 
marked  with  a  broad  black  area.  The  male  bird  has  very 
large,  dilatable,  naked,  and  yellow-colored  air-sacs  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  bordered  by  stiff,  scale-like  feathers.  The 
species  is  the  largest  Amer.  representative  of  the  family, 
and  is  confined  to  the  arid  plains  of  the  W.,  ranging  from 
the  Black  Hills  in  the  E.  to  Cal.  and  Or.  in  the  W.,  and  in  the 
N.  from  Brit.  Amer.  to  Ari.  in  the  S. 

Sag  Har'bor,  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Peconic 
Bay.  It  is  the  prin.  market  town  for  the  E.  end  of  L.  I.,  and 
is  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  Pop.  1870,  1723 ;  1880,  1996. 

Sag'luaw,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Saginaw  co., 
Mich.,  on  Saginaw  River,  navigable  for  the  largest  lake 
craft,  18  m.  above  its  mouth.  It  is  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Detroit, 
64  m.  N.  E.  of  Lansing,  the  State  cap.;  and  has  a  large  trade 
in  lumber  and  salt.  Pop.  1880,  10,525  ;  1884,  13,767. 

Sagliiaw  Bay,  in  the  E.  of  Mich.,  extends  60  m.  S.  W. 
from  Lake  Huron.  It  is  studded  with  islands,  and  has 
clear  and  pure  water  and  valuable  fisheries.  It  is  30  m.  in 
breadth. 


SAGIXAW,  EAST— SAINT  CHRISTOPHER. 
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Sagiiiaiv,  East.    See  EAST  SAGINAW. 
Sagiiiaxv  River,  Mich.,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Flint  and  Bhiawaaaee  rivers  :  flows  N.  30m.  to  Saginaw  Bay, 
and  is  navigable  24  m.  by  steamers  of  10-ft.  draught. 

Sagitta'rius  [Lat.  "archer"],  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
into  which  the  sun  enters  about  Nov.  22.  There  is  also  a 
constellation  S.,  corresponding  to  the  sign  Capricornus. 

Sa'go  [Malay  gdgu],  a  variety  of  starch  obtained  from 
the  medullary  matter  or  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  sago-palm 
(Soffits  fftimphii),  an  E.  I.  tree  which  grows  in  low  lands  in 
all  'the  islands  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  low  tree, 
with  a  thick  trunk,  of  which  the  woody  part  is  but  an  inch 
or  two  in  thickness,  the  whole  cavity  being  filled,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  growth,  with  the  farinaceous  pith.  This  is 
mixed  with  water,  which  is  passed  through  sieves,  and  the 
starchy  matter  is  allowed  to  settle. 

Saguenay'  River,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
entering  it  on  the  N.  shore.  120  m.  below  Que. ;  length  of 
course,  357  m.  It  drains  an  area  of  about  23,716  sq.  m.,  gen- 
erally high,  very  rugged  and  mountainous,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  great  oblong  basin  of  comparatively  low  country, 
about  100  m.  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  in  the  S.  side  of  the 
middle  of  which  is  Lake  St.  John,  28  m.  long  by  20  wide,  the 
reservoir  of  the  S.  From  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  lake  the  S. 
issues,  discharging  a  most  extraordinary  volume  of  water ; 
but  its  width  seldom  exceeds  Y±  m.,  till  at  the  foot  of  its 
lowest  rapid,  36  m.  from  the  lake,  it  meets  the  influence  of 
the  tides ;  7  m.  below  which,  at  Chicoutimi,  it  becomes 
navigable  by  large  ships,  and  receives  the  river  Chicoutimi, 
110  m.  long,  on  the  W.  Ten  m.  lower  it  expands  to  2  m.  in 
width,  and  with  a  depth  often  exceeding  100  fathoms,  nar- 
rows gradually  to  1  m.  in  width  at  its  mouth,  75  m.  below 
Chicoutimi. 

Saha'ra  [properly  Ef-^ahrd,  an  Arabic  substantive 
meaning  "a  reddish  waste  plain  deprived  of  vegetation  "], 
the  name  of  the  great  desert  of  N.  Afr.,  which  extends 
from  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
W.,  and  from  the  last  ranges  of  the  mts.  of  Berberia  on  the 
N.  up  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Negroland  on  the  S.  It 
covers  2,385,644  sq.  m.  The  E.  part  of  the  S.  has  a  northerly 
slope.  This  is  cut  by  the  Nile,  which  forms  a  long  oasis — 
Egypt.  Westward  from  the  Nile  Valley  various  ranges, 
clumps  of  mts.,  and  table-lands  occupy  the  central  parts  of 
the  S.  on  its  whole  length,  following  one  after  the  other 
from  E.  to  W.  on  a  sinuous  line,  and  separating  the  2  prin. 
N.  and  S.  watersheds.  The  S.  has  not  been  a  desert  from 
the  date  of  its  emersion  out  of  the  sea- waters.  During  the 
period  that  preceded  the  present  aspect  and  life  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  valleys  of  the  S.  were  real  rivers,  and 
extensive  low  tracts  of  that  country  were  true  lakes.  A 
complete  change  in  the  climate  of  the  whole  of  N.  Afr. 
brought  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  rain,  stopped  the 
flow  of  the  rivers,  and  caused  the  S.  to  be  what  it  now  is. 
At  present  the  climate  of  S.  is  the  genuine  desertic,  a  cli- 
mate of  extremes,  of  sudden  leaps  from  hot  to  cold,  and  of 
constant  dryness.  During  the  winter  the  temperature  of 
the  air  falls  sometimes  to  even  more  than  2°  C.  During  the 
summer  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  reaches  up 
to  44°,  45°  on  the  table-lands,  and  to  about  50°  in  some  low 
countries.  Under  the  influence  of  these  meteorological  pro- 
cesses operating  through  centuries,  the  particles  composing 
the  sandstone  and  other  rocks  are  disintegrated,  and  these 
particles,  carried  away  by  the  mighty  winds  that  sweep  the 
soil,  wander  afar  till  they  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  hollow 
parts.  The  heating  of  that  immense  mineral  surface  pro- 
duces there  an  atmospheric  current  from  S.  to  N.  toward 
Europe  (the  sirocco) ;  a  current  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  toward 
Senegambia  (the  harmattan) ;  and  a  current  from  E.  to  W. 
(the  este). 

The  natural  productions  of  the  S.  are  not  many.  Salt, 
alum,  saltpetre,  natron,  iron,  sulphur  of  antimony,  among 
the  minerals,  are  the  most  common.  On  account  of  the 
similarity  of  soil  and  climate,  the  flora  of  the  S.  shows 
greater  affinities  with  the  flora  of  Ar.  and  Per.  than  with 
any  other.  Of  the  animals  none  are  more  copiously  repre- 
sented than  the  insects.  Several  species  of  lizards  and 
snakes  deserve  notice  among  the  reptiles.  Rather  few  spe- 
cies of  birds  inhabit  the  S.  The  prin.  wild  Mammalia  are 
the  hyaena,  the  jackal,  several  descriptions  of  antelopes, 
etc.  The  one-humped  camel  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
domestic  Mammalia.  Pop.  2.850,000. 

Negroes  were  the  first  inhabs.  of  the  S.    Subsequently 
branches  of  that  primeval  pop.  sought  a  refuge  in  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  the  country.    Another  branch  of  that  race 
turned  toward  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  they  be- 
came nomads.    Two  migrations  of  the  white  races  arte 
ward  scattered  over  the  W.  S.  its  present  inhabs.,  the  Ber- 
bers and  the  Arabs.    The  Berbers  peopled  the  W.  half.    1  he 
nomadic  Arabs  followed  ;  they  are  scattered  on  the  borders 
of  the  Nile  and  on  all  the  most  N.  and  W.  dists.  of  the  S. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  HENRY  DUVEYRIER.J 
Sahib,  TIppoo.     See  TIPPOO  SAHIB. 
Saigon',  cap.  of  the  FT.  possessions  in  Cochm-Chma, 
Farther  India,  situated  on  the  Dounai,  a  branch  of  the 
Saigon,  35  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea.    The  Donna', 
which  here  winds  through  a  dist.  of  exuberant  fertility,  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  forms  at  S.  one  of  tl 
finest  harbors  of  the  E.  coast  of  Asia.    The  town  carries  on 
an  active  trade,  exporting  annually  more  than  8000 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  dyewoods.    Pop.  *au,uuu,  01 
whom  10,000  are  Chinese. 
Saikio,  city  of  JAPAX  (which  see). 
Saimiri,  a  name  given  to  species  of  New-M  orld  mon- 
keys (family  Cebida?)  whose  tail  is  hairy  to  the  tip,  ai 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  prehensile ;  the  lower  jaw  is  moderately 
dilated" behind,  and  the  incisor  teeth  are  vertical. 

Saiii'foiit  [Lat.  Sanumfanum,  "  sound  hay  "],  a  forage 
plant,  the  leguminous  Onobrychis  satira,  very  valuable  o 
dry  chalky  lands.  It  is  prized  as  green  forage,  as  hay,  and 
as  a  crop  to  be  ploughed  under. 


Saint  [Lat.  ganctus,  "holy:"  Gr.  a-yios.  "  pure,"  "clean," 
'venerable."  from  Ufa,  to  "fear,"  to  "venerate;"  Heb. 
BHTDJ,  in  the  N.  T.  a  title  of  all  Chrs.  (Rom.  i.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ; 

3ph.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1,  etc.),  in  the  sense  that  they  are  called  out 
of  the  world,  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  consecrat- 
ed to  God  and  to  holiness.  In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  the  com- 
nunion  of  saints  "  is  one  of  the  articles  of  faith,  closely  re- 
ated  to  the  preceding  article  on  "the  holy  catholic  Ch.," 
but  is  not  found  hi  the  earlier  forms  of  that  symbol.  The 
oldest  MS.  copies  of  the  Gospels  bear  simply  tfie  names  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  without  "  S."  attached  to 
;hem.  After  the  4th  century  the  term  began  to  be  applied 
to  particular  persons  of  special  eminence  in  piety  and  ser- 
vices to  the  Ch.,as  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  martyrs. 
;t  became  the  exclusive  title  of  a  spiritual  nobility  or  aris- 
tocracy. Special  honor  was  paid  to  their  memory,  which 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  limited  Chr.  hero-wor- 
ship, called  by  the  scholastic  divines  doulia  or  ttntratio  (as 
distinct  from  latria  or  adoratio,  which  is  due  to  God  alone, 
and  hyperdulia,  or  a  peculiar  degree  of  veneration  which  is 
claimed  for  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and 
queen  of  saints).  The  Gr.  and  Rom.  chs.,  believing  in  the 
active  intercession  of  the  saints  in  heaven  in  behalf  of  the 
struggling  Chrs.  on  earth,  consider  it  proper  and  useful  to 
pray  to  them  :  with  this  difference,  however,  that  God  is  to 
be  implored  as  the  giver  of  all  blessings,  while  the  saints 
are  to  be  implored  as  the  friends  of  God,  that  through  their 
advocacy  of  our  cause  we  may  obtain  from  him  all  neces- 
saries of  life  (hence  the  form  Ora  pro  nobis,  "  Pray  for  us  ">. 
Prots.  reject  the  worship  of  saints,  images,  and  relics  as  in- 
consistent with  the  first  and  second  commandments  and 
the  exclusive  worship  of  God. 

The  R.  Cath.  Ch.  celebrates  the  memory  of  each  canon- 
ized saint  on  the  day  of  his  death  (which  is  regarded  as  his 
birthday  in  heaven).  The  Rom.  calendar  of  saints  includes 
(1)  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  most  eminent  martyrs, 
fathers,  schoolmen,  and  missionaries  down  to  the  Ref.,  who 
are  the  gen.  property  of  Christendom :  (2)  the  specifically 
Rom.  saints  who  lived  after  the  Ref.  and  zealously  opposed 
Prot.  doctrines  (as  Ignatius  Loyola,  Charles  Borromeoi :  '3> 
a  few  popes.  The  last  canonized  pope  was  Pius  V.  (1566-72), 
who  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  biography  of 
saints  has  given  rise  to  an  immense  body  of  lit.  The  most 
learned  and  extensive  work  on  the  subject  is  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  1643-1875,  Paris,  61  vols.  fol. 

PHILIP  SCIIAFF. 

St.  Alban's,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Franklin 
co..  Vt.,  32  m.  N.  of  Burlington  and  63  in.  S.  of  Montreal,  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Pop.  tp.  1870.  7014  ;  1880,  7193. 

Saint  Alban's  (HARRIET  Mellon),  Df CHESS  OF.  b.  in 
Eng.  about  1775,  in  a  low  condition  of  life  ;  became  a  popu- 
lar comic  actress ;  married  Mr.  Coutts,  a  wealthy  Lond. 
banker ;  was  soon  afterward  left  a  widow  with  one  of  ttie 
largest  fortunes  in  Eng.,  and  married,  June  16,  1827,  the 
duke  of  St.  Alban's.    D.  Aug.  6.  1837. 
Saint  Anthony's  Fire.    See  ERYSIPELAS. 
Saint-Arnaud.    See  LEROY  DE  ST.-ARNACD. 
Saint  Au'gustiiie,  city,  cap.  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla., 
on  R  R.  and  the  narrow  peninsula  formed  by  Matanzas  and 
San  Sebastian  rivers,  and  behind  the  N.  end  of  Anastasia 
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of  St  Mark  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  upward  of  100  yrs. 
in  course  of  construction.  In  1842-43  the  U.  S.  govt.  added 
a  water-battery,  excepting  which  and  some  repairs 
is  Essentially  as  completed  in  1756  The  old  R.  Cath  cathe- 
dral, commenced  in  1793,  has  a  bell  in  its  tower  bearing 
date  1682  The  building  now  the  L.  S.  barracks  was  origi- 
nally a  Franciscan  convent.  The  present  custom-house  \yus 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  govs.  Among  the 
early  buildings  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  light-house  on  Anas- 
tasia  Island,  with  fortified  walls,  etc.,  the  remains  of  which 
vet  exist  \  new  light-house  has  been  erected  by  the  I 
on  the  N.  end  of  this  island  and  S.  side  of  the  entrance  u 
the  harbor.  Traces  also  yet  exist  of  the  2  lines  of  defenc-  s 
which  stretched  across  the  peninsula,  consisting  of  a  ditch 

d  embankment  In  1586  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  de- 
tent unoi  ami  destroyed  St.  A.  With  the  rest  of  Fla  it  was 
in  the  possess^n  of  the  Eng.  1763-1783,  and  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  an  important  Brit,  c  epot.  In  18. 
the  Amer.  flag  supplanted  that  of  Sp.  which  had  been 
raided  there  256  vrs.  before.  Pop.  1870,  1717,  iwu,  •-«"• 

Saint  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of.    bee  BARTH 

°¥ainStT  Bern"ardE',°THE  LITTLE,  a  celebrated I  pass i  across 


'^nt4  Chris'toplier,  or  Saint  Kitt's,  one ,  of  the 
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ed  for  sugar-plantations  :  it  is  also  well  cultivated.  Chief 
towns,  Bassete-re  and  Sandy  Point.  Pop.  about  25  000. 
Saint  Clalr,  Mich.  See  APPENDIX. 
Saint  Clalr  (ARTHUR),  "b.  at  Thurso,  Scot.,  1734,  ed.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  studied  med.  ;  inherited  a  large 
fortune  ;  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  1757  ;  came  to  Amer. 
1758  ;  served  under  Amherst  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg  ; 
was  distinguished  under  Wolfe  at  Que.  ;  resigned  his  com- 
mission Apr.  1762  ;  settled  in  Ligonier  Valley,  Pa.,  1704,  erect- 
ing there  a  fine  residence  and  several  mills  ;  held  several 
public  offices  ;  became  col.  of  militia  July  1775  ;  was  ap- 
pointed col.  of  the  3d  Pa.  regiment  Jan.  1776  ;  accompanied 
Sullivan  in  the  expedition  against  Que.  ;  was  appointed 
brig.  -gen.  Aug.  1776;  joined  Washington  Nov.  1776  ;  was  de- 
tailed to  organize  the  N.  J.  militia  ;  was  appointed  maj.-gen. 
Feb.  19,  1777  ;  succeeded  Gates  in  command  at  Phila.  in  Mar.  ; 
took  command  at  Ticonderoga  Apr.  1  :  was  forced  to  evac- 
uate that  post  July  4,  thereby  incurring  unpopularity  and 
retirement  from  his  command,  but  acted  as  volunteer  aide 
at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  Sept.  11,  1777  ;  was  acquitted  by 
a  court-martial  in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga 
Sept.  1778  ;  commanded  at  W.  Pt.  from  Oct.  1  :  took  part  in 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Pa.  line  Jan.  1781  :  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  S.  campaigns  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Pa.  house  of  censors  1783,  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1785- 
87,  being  its  pres.  during  most  of  the  latter  yr.  ;  was  pres. 
for  Pa.  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  1783-89  ;  became  first 
gov.  of  the  N.  W.  Terr.  Feb.  1,  1788;  made  the  treaty  of  Ft. 
Harmer  with  the  Indian  tribes  1789  ;  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  1791  ;  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Miami  and  the  Wabasb,  and  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  Nov.  4,  1791  ;  was  vindicated  from  all 
blame  by  a  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  Cong.  ; 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army  May  1792  ;  was  removed 
from  the  post  of  gov.  by  Jefferson  Nov.  1802,  when  he  set- 
tled in  a  log  house  near  Greensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  passed 
his  remaining  yrs.  in  poverty  and  fruitless  efforts  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  claims  against  the  U.  S.,  but  receiving  small 
pensions  both  from  the  national  and  State  govts.  1).  near 
Greensburg.  Pa.,  Aug  31,  1818. 

Saint  Clalr,  Lake,  lying  between  Mich,  and  Canada. 
Through  St.  Clair  River  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  its  own  waters  are  discharged  through  Detroit 
Hiver  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  30  m.  in  length  and  24  in  maxi- 
mum and  12  in  mean  breadth.  Area,  360  sq.  m.  Its  mean 
depth  is  20  ft.,  but  the  shoals  off  the  mouth  or  inlet  of  St. 
Clair  River  formerly  obstructed  the  navigation  of  its  upper 
part.  This  impediment  has  been  removed. 

Saint  Clalr  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  has  a 
total  fall  of  7  ft.  in  the  33  m.  of  its  course.  It  is  from  40  to 
60  ft.  deep,  and  is  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Mich. 
and  the  prov.  of  Ont. 

Saint  Clairmvllle,  O.     See  APPENDIX. 

Saint  Cloud,  a  small  town  of  Fr.,  dept.  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  on  the  Seine,  6  m.  S.  W.  of  Paris,  derives  its  name  from 
St.  Clodoald,  grandson  of  Clovis.  who  founded  a  monastery 
here  in  551.  The  palace  of  St.  C.  was  built  in  1572.  In  1870 
it  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  Pop.  about  5500. 

Saint  Cloud,  city,  on  R.  K.,  cap.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Miss.  River,  75  m.  above  St.  Paul  ;  has 
the  State  normal  school.  Pop.  1870,  2161  ;  1880,  2462. 

Saint  Crolx  River,  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Me.  and  N.  B..  flows  from  Grand  Lake  in  a  general  E  S  E 
course,  and  falls  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  It  is  navigable 
to  Calais,  Me.,  above  which  it  affords  fine  water-power.  It 
is  75  m.  in  length.  It  is  also  called  the  Sckoodic. 

Saint  Crolx  River  rises  in  La  Pointe  co.,  Wis.,  flows 
S.  W.  to  the  Minn,  line  ;  from  this  point  S.  for  more  than 

K)  m.  it  is  the  boundary  between  Wis.  and  Minn.  It  is 
some  150  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  54  m.  to  the  Dalles  or 
£•«•  the  §*•  Croix-  After  passing  through  Lake  St.  Croix 
it  falls  into  the  Miss,  at  Prescott,  Wis. 

Saint  Denis',  town  of  Fr.,  dept.  of  Seine,  6  m.  N  of 
Para,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  site  of  the  anc. 
Benedictine  abbey  the  chosen  place  of  burial  of  the  kings 
of  Fr.  Lp  to  the  Revolution  the  remains  of  the  kings  and 

~iS«°f/]:hWere  deP°?ited  "ere.  The  Convention  of 
litW  ordered  the  removal  of  these  bodies.  Pop.  43  895 

Saint  Domingo.    See  HAYTI  and  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

Saliite-Beuve,  sant-buv'  (CHARLES  AUGUSTIN),  b.  at 
Boulogne  Dec.  23,  1804  ;  entered  in  1824  on  his  literary  career 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Globe  ;  removed  to  the  National  and 
Revue  des  Deux  Monties;  received  employment  at  the  Maz- 
ann  Library  m  1840  after  publishing  the  first  vol.  of  his 
celebrated  work  Port  Royal:  held  various  positions  under 
Nap.  III.,  contributing  steadily  to  the  Moniteur:  was  made 
a  senator  in  1865.  D.  at  Paris  Oct.  13,  1869.  The  various 
series  of  his  Critiques  or  Portraits  or  Galleries  or  Causerie*, 
comprising  over  30  yols..  contain  some  of  the  finest,  most 
delicate  and  nwst  striking  delineations  of  characters  from 
hist,  and  lit.  wnich  have  ever  been  written  They  were 
originally  printed  as  feuilletons,  appearing  every  Monday 
and  attracted  great  attention  ;  but  they  have  lost  none  of 
their  charm  by  being  collected  and  pub.  in  book-form 

ANTA 
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s  11  lit  fell  as,  Mount,  a  volcano  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Alaska  and  Brit.  Amer.  (lat.  60°  15'  N.,  Ion  141°  w  ) 
be  19  ™°£°^rtrlCal  observations  of  Dall  show  its  height  to 
N  AmJr  ed  "'  hlgher  than  any  °ther 


are  annually  raised,  and  which  havegiven  to  thedt^mos? 
vigorous  manufacturing  impulse.  Its  2  prin.  branches  of 
thl  ckv  W«? re/ibbons  an<*  firearms.  The  appearance  of 
tte  city  is  that  of  a  great  manufacturing  placeT  where  coal- 
R  R  of^^V1^  ^d  coal-dust Jhe  rain  The  first 
cons'trnrZri't  chemm  de  fer  de  St.  Etienne  a  Lyon,  was 
constructed  to  carry  coal  to  Lyons.  Pop.  1-23,813. 


Salnt-Evremoiid.    See  EVREMOND. 

Saint  Frauds,  a  river  of  Mo.  and  Ark.,  between  which 
States  it  partially  forms  the  boundary,  rises  in  the  Iron  Mt. 
dist.  of  S.  W.  Mo.,  and  flows  S.  W.  450  m.,  entering  the  Miss, 
near  Helena,  Ark.,  is  navigable  150  m.,  passes  through  a 
continuous  swamp  after  entering  Ark.,  and  spreads  into 
numerous  lakes. 

Saint  Ger'inaiis  (EDWARD  GRANVILLE  Eliot),  LL.D., 
EARL  OF,  b.  in  Eng.  Aug.  29,  1798,  ed.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox. : 
served  for  several  yrs.  in  various  European  caps,  as  attache 
and  sec.  of  legation  ;  entered  Parl.  as  a  Liberal  1823 ;  was  a 
lord  of  the  treas.  1827-30,  envoy  to  Sp.  1834-35,  chief  sec.  for 
Ire.  1841^5;  became  privy  councillor  1841 ;  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father  Jan.  19, 1845 ;  became 
P.  M.-gen.  1846 ;  was  lord  lieut.  of  Ire.  1852-55,  lord  steward 
of  the  household  1*57-58,  and  again  1859-65,  and  attended 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  in  the  I*.  S.  1860. 

Saint  Goth'ard,  Tunnel  of.  From  remote  ages  un- 
til a  very  recent  period  most  of  the  travel  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  transport  of  merchandise  between  It.  and 
N.  Europe  were  conveyed  over  Alpine  passes  having  their 
N.  terminus  in  Switz.  After  the  construction  of  the  3  great 
carriage-roads — the  Simplon  in  1806,  the  Spliigen  in  1818,  and 
the  St.  Gothard  in  1830— these  routes  monopolized  most  of 
the  transit,  though  the  Stelvio,  the  Brenner,  and  other  less 
conspicuous  passes,  and  especially  that  of  Mont  Cenis,  main- 
tained an  active  competition  with  the  Swiss  highways.  The 
completion  of  the  Brenner  railway  from  Innspruck  to  Ve- 
rona (1867),  and  the  opening  of  the  Frejus  (or  Mont  Cenis) 
tunnel  (1870),  at  once  intercepted  a  great  proportion  of  this 
important  communication  ;  and  the  construction  of  a  new, 
direct,  and  independent  railway  route  across  the  Alps  was 
felt  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to  N.  It.  and  Switz.,  as 
well  as  of  great  interest  to  all  the  W.  and  central  Ger. 
states.  The  St.  G.  line— commencing  on  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, passing  to  Lago  Maggiore  and  to  the  Lake  of  Lugano, 
and  there  connecting  with  the  It.  lines,  and  especially  with 
the  port  of  Genoa— became  the  favored  project.  The  only 
serious  objection  was  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  a  tunnel 
more  than  9  m.  in  length.  This  objection  was,  however, 
overruled  Oct.  15,  1869,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  It. 
and  Switz.,  and  on  Oct.  28,  1871,  the  Ger.  empire  adhered  to 
the  treaty.  The  3  contracting  powers  were  to  contribute 
to  the  enterprise  85,000,000  francs,  in  the  proportion  of 
45.000,000  by  It.,  20,000,000  by  Switz.,  and  20,000,000  by  Ger. 
This  convention  was  adopted  as  a  basis  at  a  conference  in 
which  the  great  It.  and  Swiss  railways  and  various  It.  and 
Swiss  local  jurisdictions  were  represented,  and  a  company 
formed  in  accordance  having  been  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, proposals  for  construction  were  at  once  invited.  On 
Aug.  7,  1872,  a  contract  was  concluded  between  the  com- 
pany and  M.  Louis  Favre  of  Geneva  for  the  perforation  of 
the  tunnel  by  him  within  8  yrs.  from  the  acceptance  of  the 
contract  by  the  Swiss  govt.,  at  fixed  rates  per  metre  lineal 
measure,  amounting  altogether  to  48,500,000  francs,  with  a 
large  premium  in  case  of  completion  of  the  works  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  a  heavy  penalty  in  case  of  delay.  The 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  14,900  metres  or  16,295  yards,  equal 
to  rather  more  than  9J^  m. 

The  line  of  the  tunnel  leaves  the  St.  G.  carriage-road  to 
the  left  at  Airolo,  and  running  about  5°  W.  of  N.  passes 
under  the  Kastelhorn,  2977  metres  high,  the  St.  Anna  glacier, 
the  v.  of  Andermatt,  the  river  Reuss  about  at  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  conies  out  at  Goschenen,  at  the  level  of  that 
v.  and  the  carriage-road.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  curve  of  junc- 
tion 145  metres  in  length,  but  a  straight  gallery  is  excavated 
through  the  mt.  from  terminus  to  terminus.  The  station  at 
Airolo  is  1145  metres  above  the  sea.  From  this  point  the 
grade  ascends,  at  the  rate  of  Vioooth,  7400  metres;  then 
follows  the  summit-level  of  180  metres  at  the  height  of  1152.4 
metres,  or  10  metres  lower  than  the  highest  limit  allowed 
by  the  convention  ;  then  a  descending  grade  of  5.82  : 1000, 
7457  metres  to  the  N.  terminus  at  the  station  of  Goschenen, 
1109  metres  above  the  sea.  The  perforation  of  the  tunnel 
was  completed  Feb.  29,  1880,  and  it  was  opened  for  travel 
Jan.  1882.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Saint  Hele'na,  an  island  of  the  Brit,  empire,  in  S. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lat.  15°  55'  S.  and  Ion.  5°  44'  W.  It  is  10J^ 
m.  long  and  6J4  broad,  inclosing  an  area  of  47  sq.  m.,  with 
a  population  of  5059.  The  only  good  inlet  is  St.  James's 
Bay,  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  island,  possessing  a  good  harbor, 
where  the  chief  town  (Jamestown)  is  built.  Though  800  m. 
from  the  nearest  land,  Isle  of  Ascension,  and  1400  m.  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Afr.  continent,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  the  solitary  islands  of  the  world,  as  being  the 
place  of  exile  and  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  be- 
cause of  its  importance  as  a  stopping-place  for  provisions 
and  water  for  ships  engaged  in  European  and  E.  I.  trade. 

Saint  Helena,  on  R.  R.,  Napa  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  1880,  1339. 

Salnt-Hllalre,Geoflroy.  See  GEOFFROYST.-HILAIRE. 

Saint  Ignace,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Salntlne,  san-teen',  the  pseudonym  of  JOSEPH  XAVIER 
BONIFACE,  b.  at, Paris,  July  10,  1798;  pub.  a  vol.  of  poems  in 
1823,  which  was  well  received ;  became  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  for  the  stage,  producing,  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  about  200  plays,  and  pub.  in  1836  his  cele- 
brated sketch,  Piccida.  D.  Jan.  21, 1865. 

Saint-Jean  d'Acre.    See  ACRE. 

Saint  John,  city,  seaport,  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  St. 
John  co.,  N.  B.,  Canada,  on  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John  River,  54  m. 
S.  E.  of  Fredericton,  is  very  regularly  laid  out,  some  of  the 
streets  being  cut  through  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  30  ft. ;  is 
divided  by  a  projecting  rock  into  an  upper  and  lower  town  ; 
has  several  fine  public  buildings,  and  good  civic  insts.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  has 
connections  by  steamer  with  ports  in  Amer.  and  Europe. 
It  is  connected  by  street-cars  with  the  town  of  Portland, 
which  is  practically  a  suburb,  and  with  Carleton,  a  portion 
of  the  city  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  by  a  mag- 
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nificent  suspension  bridge  100  ft.  high.  A  conflagration  oc- 
curred June  20.  1877,  causing  a  loss  of  about  §10.000  000 
Pop.  1881.  26,127. 

Sal  ill  John  (HENRY).    See  BOI.IXGBROKE. 

Saint  John  (JAMES  Ar<;rs-rrs).  b.  in  Caermarthensbire 
Wall's.  Sept.  24.  1801,  ed.  at  the  v.  school,  and  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  langs..  including  Arabic  and  Per. :  was 
at  an  early  age  engaged  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham  as  sub- 
editor of  the  Oriental  Herald ;  started  the  London  Weekly 
Review  1827:  settled  in  Normandy  1829;  travelled  in  Nor. 
the  same  yr. ;  visited  Egypt  and  Nubia,  ascending  the  Nile 
to  the  second  cataract :  made  several  interesting  discoveries 
in  phys.  geog.  and  archaeology,  including  that  of  the  site  of 
the  tomb  of  Osiris  on  the  Sacred  Isle ;  explored  Lake 
Moeris ;  followed  the  (supposed)  track  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Desert  of  Sinai ;  returned  to  Eng.  by  way  of 
Malta.  Sic.,  and  Naples :  gave  an  account  of  this  journey  in 
his  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Alt,  etc. ;  wrote  The  Hellene*,  or 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Anc.  Or.;  pub.  The  XemtJils  of 
Power,  the  Hist,  of  the  Four  Conquests  of  Eng.,  a  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  KaMr/h,  etc. 

Saint  John  (OLIVER),  b.  at  Stanton,  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
about  1598:  studied  at  Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  :  was  called  to  the  bar  1626 :  married  in  1629  a 
lady  who  was  nearly  related  both  to  Hampden  and  to  Crom- 
well :  was  prosecuted  by  the  Star  Chamber  1(530;  was  one 
of  the  counsel  for  Hampden  in  the  great  ship-money  trial, 
Nov.  1637 :  married  as  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Cromwell, 
cousin  of  Oliver.  Jan.  21,  1638 ;  was  elected  to  the  Short  and 
the  Long.  Paris.  1640 ;  became  solicitor-gen.  Jan.  29,  1641.  a 
com.  of  the  great  seal  Nov.  1643 :  was  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary corns,  appointed  to  treat  for  peace  at  Uxbridge 
Jan.  1645 ;  became  lord  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
Nov.  22.  1648:  was  a  joint  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
Mar.  1651,  com.  for  the  affairs  of  Scot,  in  Oct.  and  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state  in  Nov.  of  the  same  yr. :  became 
afterward  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Rump  Parl. :  narrowly  escaped  proscription 
at  the  Restoration,  and  lived  on  the  Continent  for  some  yrs. 
under  an  assumed  name.  D.  Dec.  31,  1673.  Author  of  the 
famous  "  Navigation  act." 

Saint  John  (PERCY  BOLINGBROKE).  eldest  son  of  James 
A.,  b.  at  Plymouth,  Eng..  Mar.  4.  1821 :  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  E.  travels  while  a  boy :  made  a  tour  through 
the  U.  S.,  Tex.,  and  Mex.  about  1840 :  wrote  sketches  of  his 
travels  and  numerous  Indian  tales,  usually  first  pub.  in 
Chambers'**  Journal ;  lectured  on  Tex.  and  Mex. :  became 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  1847 :  was  a 
witness  of  the  Fr.  revolution  of  Feb.  1848  :  wrote  the  Book 
of  the  War,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Gr. 
Parl. :  has  written  numerous  novels  and  been  a  contributor 
to  many  literary  periodicals. 

Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  The  Order  of  the 
Kni- In-  Hospitallers  of,  also  called  the  Order  of 
the  K  iiiiihi*  of  Rhodes  or  .'I alia,  originated  at  the 
close  of  the  11th  century  :  its  first  const,  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Paschal  II.  in  1113.  its  second  and  final  by  Pope  Calixtus 
II.  in  1120.  In  1048  some  merchants  from  Amalfi  founded  a 
hospital  and  hostelry  for  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem.  During  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  in  1099. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  gave  it  a  large  endowment,  and  several 
knights  joined  it  as  Hospitallers.  The  confraternity  was 
then  organized  as  a  monastic  order  with  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, and  the  members  assumed  the  black  Augustinian 
garment  with  a  white  cross.  In  1118  Raymond  du  Puy, 
provost  of  the  order,  undertook  a  reorganization  of  the 
whole  inst.  on  a  military  basis_.  Many  celebrated  knights 
now  joined  it,  and  in  a  short  time  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  famous  of  the  Chr.  orders.  Soon,  how- 
ever, its  embroilments  with  the  Templars  caused  much 
scandal.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Sar- 
acens the  knights  removed  in  1291  to  Limisso  in  Cyprus, 
and  hence  in  1309  to  Rhodes.  Their  life  here  was  one 
perpetual  war  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1522  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  Rhodes  to  Solyman  II.,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  lost  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ref.  many 
of  their  possessions.  In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  island 
of  Malta,  and  here  Solyman  II.  attacked  them  in  1565  with 
an  immense  force.  Under  the  grand  master  Lavalette  they 
offered  a  most  heroic  resistance,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  Turks.  Soon  after,  however,  the  order  began 
to  sink  into  insignificance.  In  1798,  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
Nap.  drove  them  from  Malta,  and  the  Eng.,  who  conquered 
the  island  in  1800,  refused  to  reinstate  them. 

Saint  John  River,  of  Me.  and  N.  B.,  rises  on  the 
boundary  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  and  Dorchester  co.,  Que., 
near  the  head  of  the  Penobscot.  It  is  for  nearly  40  m.  the 
boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  It  then  traverses 
for  112  m.  the  wilds  of  N.  Me.,  and  is  known  as  the  Wai- 
loostook  or  Main  St.  John.  Some  150  m.  below  its  origin  it 
joins  with  the  St.  Francis,  and  changes  its  N.  E.  to  a  more 
E.  course.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  it  is  the  N. 
boundary  of  Me.  for  about  75  m.  Below  this  it  is  wholly  in 
C'anadian  terr..  shortly  after  entering  which  its  Grand  Falls 
occur,  225  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  river  here  falls  75  ft. 
perpendicularly.  From  its  mouth  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  it  is 
navigable  by  large  steamers  for  80  m.  to  Fredericton.  At  its 
mouth  a  singular  phenomenon  occurs.  The  water,  here 
compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  falls  at  lo_w  tide  some  12 
ft.  in  order  to  reach  the  harbor,  but  at  high  tide  the  level  of 
the  harbor  is  from  5  to  8  ft.  higher.  Vessels  can  conse- 
quently pass  from  the  river  to  the  harbor,  or  from  the  har- 
bor to  the  river,  only  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  total 
length  of  the  river  is  550  m.  Its  navigation  is  free  to  U.  S. 
citizens  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 

Saint  John's,  cap.  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Avalon.  about  65  m.  N.  of  Cape  Race 
and  18  m.  S.  of  Cape  St.  Francis.  The  harbor  is  spacious 
and  secure,  has  90  ft.  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  is  accessible 
for  the  largest  vessels  at  all  periods  of  the  tide.  Several 


lines  of  steamers  plying  between  G.  Brit,  and  Amer.  stop 
here  on  the  passage  each  way.  The  main  business  is  con- 
nected with  the  fisheries  of  seal  and  cod.  Pop.  30,000. 

Saint  John's,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Clinton  co..  Mich  , 
100  m.  \V.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1880,  2370 

Saint  John's,  a  lake  of  (inc.,  Canada,  forming  the 
source  of  Saguenay  River,  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  30  m. 
long  and  25  broad,  and  lies  on  a  high  plateau  sheltered  N  K 
by  lofty  mts.  Its  prin.  tributaries  are  Assuapmoussoin, 
Mistasini,  and  Curious  rivers. 

Saint  Johns'bury,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Caledonia  co 
Vt.,  50  m.  S.  of  the  Canada  line.    It  has  the  largest  scale 
manufactory  in  the  world.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  4665;  1880   5800 
including  3360  in  v. 

Saint  John's  River,  Fla.,  rises  in  Brevard  co.,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  400  m.,  reaches  the  Atlantic  It  Is 
regularly  navigated  by  steamboats  to  Enterprise,  230  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  small  steamers  have  ascended  some 
60  m.  above  that  point.  For  nearly  100  m.  from  its  mouth 
it  forms  a  wide,  sluggish  sheet  of  water,  more  resembling  a 
lagoon  than  a  river. 

Saint  John's  University,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.,  was 
founded  in  1869  by  the  Very  Rev.  Demetrius  Maragna. 

Saint  Johiisvflle,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Saint  Jo'seph.  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake 
Mich.,  at  the  month  of  St.  Joseph's  River.  Pop.  tp.  1*70, 
2994  :  1880,  3550,  including  2603  in  v  ;  tp.  1884,  3482. 

Saint  Joseph,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  com- 
mercial centre,  cap.  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  Mo.  River,  on  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  U.  S.  between  Miss.  River  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  having  been  chartered  as  a  city  in  1851.  It 
has  the  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  fine  opera-house, 
and  c.-h.  Pop.  1870,  19,565  :  1880.  32.431. 

Saint-Just,  de  (ANTOINE  Loris  LEON),  b.  at  Decize, 
dept.  of  Nievre,  Fr.,  in  1768  or  1769 :  wrote  in  1791  Esprit  d« 
l'i  Revolution  ;  entered  the  Convention  in  1792  as  a  member 
for  Aisne  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror ;  became  pres.  of  the  Convention  in  Feb. 
1794 :  brought  Danton  to  the  guillotine  :  attempted  on  the 
Oth  Thermidor  to  defend  Robespierre,  but  was  arrested,  and 
executed  the  next  day,  July  28,  1794. 

Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Onlf.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  to  the  W.  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  is  about  2000  m.  long,  or  to  its  farthest  source, 
that  of  the  River  St.  Louis,  2150  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.  The 
country  it  drains  has  an  area  of  about  510,000  sq.  m.— 187,440 
in  the  U.  S.  and  322,560  in  Canada.  The  infant  St.  L..  enter- 
ing the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior  as  the  river  St.  Louis,  meets 
the  accumulated  waters  of  many  tributaries,  including  the 
Pigeon  River,  and  the  Kaministiquia,  with  its  great  falls  of 
120  ft.  before  receiving  its  greatest,  the  Nipigon,  with  its 
mt. -guarded  entrance  and  island-studded  lake.  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  400  m.  long  by  160  wide.  The  St.  L  leaves  it  a  great 
river,  1  m.  to  ^  m.  wide.  Descending  23  ft.,  chiefly  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  it  enters  Lake  Huron,  240  m.  long  by  170  wide. 
Its  chief  Canadian  tributary  is  the  French  River,  from  Lake 
Nipissing.  In  Lake  Huron  the  St.  L.  receives  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  St.  L.  leaves  Lake  Huron  as  the  River 
St.  Clair,  only  %  to  14  m.  wide :  at  33  m.  crosses  Lake  St. 
Clair,  25  m.  long,  receiving  the  Thames  from  Ontario  ;  and 
at  18  more,  with  a  descent  of  11  ft.,  enters  Lake  Erie. 

From  Lake  Erie  the  St.  L.  flows  rapidly.  %  m.  wide,  20 
to  40  ft.  deep.  Expanding  around  Grand  Island  and  many 
lesser  ones,  at  22  m.  it  descends  the  Falls  of  Niagara  with 
its  enormous  mass  of  water.  Then  narrowing  to  y*  m..  it 
surges  down  its  deep  precipitous  ravine,  through  its  fierce 
Whirlpool,  and  at  35  m.,  with  a  total  descent  of  330  ft.,  over- 
come by  the  Welland  Canal,  enters  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Ontario."  Passing  170m.  through  it,  it  receives  on  the  S.  Gene- 
see,  and  the  Oswego,  with  its  8  lakes  and  branches,  and  on 
the  N.  the  Trent,  of  the  same  area.  Leaving  Lake  Ontario, 
passing  through  the  romantic  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles, 
then  gradually  narrowing  to  %  m..  at  66J4  m.  the  St.  L. 
enters  on  the  series  of  alternate  rapids,  by  which  it  descends 
176  ft.  in  96  m.  to  Lake  St.  Louis.  Traversing  Lake  St.  Louis, 
15  m.  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  the  St.  L.  descends  44W  ft.,  and  at 
8]4  m.  enters  the  harbor  of  Montreal.  Partly  in  Lake  St. 
Louis  and  partly  below  the  island  of  Montreal  it  receives  the 
Ottawa,  draining  over  60,000  sq.  m.  Fifty  m.  lower,  above 
Lake  St  Peter,  30  m.  long,  it  receives  the  Richelieu  from 
Lake  Champlain.  In  Lake  St.  Peter  it  receives  the  Yamaska. 
and  the  St.  Francis  from  the  Eastern  Townships.  At  Three 
Rivers  it  meets  the  tide,  and  receives  from  the  N.  the  St. 
Maurice.  From  Montreal  to  Que.  its  average  width  is  about 
WA,  m.  At  120  m.  below  Que.  it  is  16  m.  wide,  receiving 
from  the  N.  the  Saguenay.  Fed  by  the  frequent  rains  and 
winter  snows  (6  to  8  ft.  deep)  of  mountainous  and  elevated 
N  regions,  it  is  of  extraordinary  volume,  as  also  are  the 
large  rivers  Bersiamis,  Outard,  and  Manicougan,  and  other 
tributaries  eastward.  Widening  to  36  m.  at  Metis  the 
St.  L.  expands  to  90  at  its  mouth,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti.  The  St.  L.  presents  the  extraordinary  char- 
acteristic of  being  navigable  for  large  ships  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  almost  its  source,  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  about  2000  m. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  lies  between  lat.  4a°6'  and  51*  1 
N.,  and  Ion.  55°  23'  and  65°  W.  It  is  490  m.  long  north-east- 
ward and  275  wide,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  64,000 
sq  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  L.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  to  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  356  m.,  by  the  coast  of  inner  or  Canadian  Labra- 
dor. It  has  many  harbors  for  fishing-boats  and  vessels, 
and  is  sheltered  by  clusters  of  small  islands.  Its  fisheries 
are  very  rich.  On  the  S.  E.  side  the  gulf  is  bounded  for  300 
m.  of  its  extent  by  the  hilly  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Then  crossing  the  main  outlet  of  the  gulf,  75  m.  wide,  the 
W  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island  for  115  m.  completes  the 
S  E  boundary  to  the  Gut  of  Canso.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded 
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for  140  m.  by  N.  S.,  and  on  the  W.  for  245  m.  by  the  coasts 
of  N.  B.  and  Gaspe,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  L.  This  S.  am 
W.  circuit  of  the  gulf  coast,  from  Cape  Breton  to  Gaspe,  in 
clusively,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  more  northerly  por 
tion  of  it.  Being  of  generally  favorable  soil,  surface,  anc 
climate  for  agriculture,  and  of  varied  and  favorable  geologi 
cal  formation,  with  numerous  and  excellent  ship-harbors,  it 
is  well  studded  with  important  towns  and  settlements 
whose  numerous  and  intelligent  pops,  are  prosperously  en 
gaged  in  agriculture,  ship-building,  coal-mining,  lumbering 
and  general  commerce,  in  addition  to  the  fisheries.  The 
inhabs.  of  the  small  sandbar-like  Magdalen  Islands,  out  in 
the  gulf,  are  exclusively  occupied  in  fisheries.  The  populous 
little  prov.  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  2134  sq.  m.  in  area,  in 
the  S.  end  of  the  gulf,  is  pre-eminent  in  agriculture.  The 
island  of  Anticosti,  3000  sq.  m.  in  area,  is  almost  entirely 
uninhabited.  The  chief  bays  of  the  gulf  are  the  Baie  des 
Chaleurs,  between  Gasp6  and  N.  B.,  into  which  fall  the  large 
river  Restigouche  and  4  other  strong  rivers.  The  equally 
large  river  Miramichi  of  N.  B.  enters  a  smaller  bay.  The 
most  important  on  the  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  St. 
George's  Bay.  The  gulf  has  3  outlets— the  main  one  men- 
tioned, the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  By 
it  a  strong  current  sets  in,  bringing  with  it  icebergs  in 
early  summer.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  gulf  is  very 
great.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  A.  J.  RUSSELL.] 
Saint  Leg'er  (BARKY),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1730,  entered  the 
Brit,  army  as  ensign  1756  ;  served  as  capt.  at  Louisburg  1758, 
and  at  Que.  under  Wolfe  1759 ;  was  sent  to  Canada  1775 ; 
commanded  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Ft.  Schuy- 
ler  Aug.  1777,  with  the  local  rank  of  brigadier,  and  became 
col.  Nov.  1780.  D.  in  Eng.  in  1789. 

Saint  Leonards  (EDWARD  BURTENSHAW  Sugden), 
D.  C.  L.,  BARON,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Feb.  12,  1781,  son  of  a 
hairdresser ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  became  a  leader 
of  the  chancery  bar  and  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was 
made  king's  counsel  1822 ;  entered  Parl.  for  Weymouth  as  a 
Tory  1828 ;  was  knighted  and  appointed  solicitor-gen.  1829 ; 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Reform  bill ;  was  lord 
chancellor  of  Ire.  1835  and  1841-46,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
Eng.  1852,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  was  a  privy 
councillor,  high  steward  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  dep- 
uty lieut.  of  Sussex.  D.  Jan.  29,  1875.  He  was  generally 
recognized  as  the  highest  Eng.  authority  on  property  law. 

Saint  Louis,  loo'is,  on  R.  R.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.,  33  m. 
W.  of  Saginaw.  The  Mich.  Magnetic  Springs  are  located 
here.  Pop.  1870,  888 ;  1880,  1975. 

Saint  Lou  IN,  city,  and  important  R.  R.  an'd  commer- 
cial centre,  cap.  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.,  is  on  W.  bank  of  Miss. 
River,  20  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mo.,  and  has  a  com- 
manding site,  'with  beautiful  suburbs  and  a  fine  harbor. 

Public  Buildings.— St.  L.  presents  a  solid  and  substantial, 
rather  than  a  costly  aspect.  It  has,  however,  many  fine 
buildings ;  am^ng  them  are  the  custom-house  and  post- 
office,  estimated  cost  $4,000,000 ;  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
which  cost  nearly  $2,000,000;  the  Four  Courts,  used  for 
a  prison  and  place  of  justice ;  the  court-house  (cost, 
81,250,000);  the  Insane  Asylum,  the  Emigrants'  Home,  the 
Widows'  and  Infants'  Asylum,  the  State  Inst.  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Inst.  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Bridge.—  The  most  noted  structure  of  St.  L.  is  the  bridge, 
2225  ft.  long,  across  the  Miss.  River.  It  contains  5600  tons 
of  steel  and  iron,  cost  over  $10,000,000,  and  consists  of  3 
arches,  supported  by  abutments  on  either  shore,  and  2 
massive  granite  piers,  built  up  from  the  rock  foundations 
110  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  river ;  2  of  the  spans  are  500 
ft.  each,  and  the  central  one  520  ft. 

Water-works.— The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Miss.  River, 
some  m.  above  the  city,  pumped  into  settling  basins,  and 
then  into  distributing  reservoirs.  The  average  daily  con- 
sumption of  water  is  27,500,000  gallons. 

Parks.—  These  embrace  the  O'Fallon  Place,  180  acres ;  the 
Fair  Grounds,  83  acres ;  Forest  Park,  1374  acres ;  the  Mo. 
Botanical  Garden,  50  acres  ;  Tower  Grove  Park,  350  acres  ; 
and  Carondelet  Park,  120  acres,  all  closely  connected  with 
the  city  by  street  R.  Rs.  In  addition  there  are  many  fine 
public  squares  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Education.— St.  L.  has  colls,  of  great  excellence  and  many 
noted  acads.  and  private  schools.  Of  sectarian  insts.,  the 
prin.  are  the  St.  L.  Univ.,  the  Acad.  of  Loretto,  the  Sacred 
Heart,  the  Visitation,  and  the  Ursuline.  Of  those  non-secta- 
rian, the  Washington  Univ.,  Mary  Inst.,  and  Bonham  School 
are  the  more  important.  Its  public-school  system  is  ad- 
mirably organized  and  largely  endowed,  consisting  of  a 
normal  school,  high  and  dist.  schools,  and  the  kindergarten 
Finances.— St.  L.  has  6  national  and  18  State  banks,  with  a 
combined  cap.  of  $13,492,964.  It  has  also  many  private 
banks.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  in  1882  was  $22  417  000  • 
assets,  $20,512,740;  real  and  personal  estate,  $191,948  000 

Manufactures^ —St.  L.,  by  census  of  1880,  had  2924  manu- 
facturing establishments,  with  $50,832.885  capital  and  $114  - 
333,375  products.  The  vast  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  sup- 
ply cheap  and  inexhaustible  fuel.  The  manufacture  of 
steel  and  iron  is  yet  in  its  infancy  here,  but  this  city  has 
one  of  the  largest  rolling-mills  in  the  world  for  steel  rails 
Among  the  prin.  manufactures  are  flour,  meat-packing  and 
tobacco. 
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ana  barges,  and  its  commercial  advantages  are  excellent  • 
the  number  of  steamboats  is  2480,  and  of  barges  1824 

History  '.—St.  L.  was  founded  Feb.  15,  1764,  by  Pierre 
Laclede  Lingueste  as  a  trading-post,  and  named  in  honor  of 
R^i  •  .^r-'  The  next  yr'  the  arrival  of  St.  Ange  de 

Bellenve  and  his  command  from  Ft.  Chartres,  which  had 


been  surrendered  to  the  Eng.,  gave  additional  importance 
to  it  and  made  it  the  cap.  of  upper  La.  Although  subject 
to  Sp.  by  treaty  of  1763,  St.  L.  was  under  Fr.  control  until 
formal  possession  of  it  was  taken  by  Don  Pedro  Piernas 
Nov.  29,  1770.  In  1800  the  Terr,  of  La.  was  retroceded  to 
Fr.,  and  on  Apr.  30.  1803,  was  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  St.  L. 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  Nov.  9,  1809,  and  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1822  ;  Aug.  2, 1817,  the  first  steamboat  arrived  there, 
and  an  American  pop.  soon  began  to  flow  in.  Pop  1810 
1400;  1870,  310,864;  1880,  350,518.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J/s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  B.  GRATZ  BROWN,  LL.D.] 

Saint  Lucia,  loo-see'ah,  an  Eng.  island  of  the  Wind- 
ward group,  W.  L,  24  S.  E.  of  Martinique  and  21  N.  E.  of  St. 
Vincent ;  is  26  m.  in  length  by  11  in  breadth  ;  has  a  circum- 
ference of  150  m.,  an  area  of  237  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  37,250. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  valuable  tim- 
ber and  dyewoods,  and  an  extinct  volcano  supplies  an  in- 
exhaustible quantity  of  sulphur.  The  climate  is  warm  and 
unhealthy.  Staple  productions,  sugar  and  cacao. 

Saint  Mar'tln,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  W.  I. 
Area,  30  sq.  m.  The  N.  part  belongs  to  Fr.,  and  has  3450 
inhabs.;  the  S.  to  the  Netherlands,  and  has  3157.  From  its 
salt  marshes  over  300,000  vats  of  salt  are  made  annually 

Sal ut  Ma'ry's,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Saint  Mary's,  R.  R.  June.,  Auglaize  co.,  O.,  on  Miami 
Canal.  Pop.  1870,  1370  ;  1880,  1745. 

Saint  Mary's,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Saint  Mary's  River,  connecting  Lake  Superior  with 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  series  of  small  lakes.  Mud  Lake  is  entered 
from  Lake  Huron  through  several  broad  and  deep  outlets. 
Thence  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  (Sault),  40  m.  farther,  there 
are  2  channels.  From  the  head  of  the  falls  to  Lake  Superior 
(15  m.,  making  total  length  75  m.)  the  river  is  partly  a  lake 
and  partly  a  gradual  expansion  into  Lake  Superior.  The 
total  fall  is  estimated  at  214/io  ft.,  of  which  18  ft.  are  at  the 
falls.  Ste.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  opened  June  18,  1855,  was 
built  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  around  these  rapids. 

Saint  Maurice  (mo-reess')  River,  a  N.  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  it  enters  at  the  city  of  Three  Rivers, 
9  m.  below  Lake  St.  Peter,  in  the  prov.  of  Que.  From  its 
source,  216  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Montreal,  it  flows  N.  E.  66  m., 
then  167  m.  S.  E.,  then  130  m.  S.  to  its  mouth  ;  total  length 
of  course,  363  m. ;  extreme  length  of  valley  223  m.,  width. 
140  m. ;  area,  about  16,000  sq.  m.  The  St.  Maurice  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  from  the  Grand  Pilles,  34  m.  above  its 
mouth,  to  La  Tuque  Rapids,  66  m.  farther  up.  Its  forests 
contain  much  valuable  timber. 

Saint  Ml'chael,  the  largest  of  the  Azores,  in  lat.  37* 
44'  N.,  Ion.  25°  30'  W.,  comprises  an  area  of  340  sq.  m.,  with 
about  81,000  inhabs.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and  oest  culti- 
vated of  the  Azores.  Grain  is  exported  to  Port.,  coarse 
linen  and  pottery  to  Brazil.  Chief  towns,  Ponta  Delgada 
and  Ribeira  Grande. 

Saint  Paul,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  Minn,  and  of  Ramsey  co.,  is  a  port  of  entry, 
on  Miss.  River,  2082  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  44°  52'  46"  N., 
Ion.  93°  4'  54"  W. 

Topography,  Area,  Etc.— It  is  built  mainly  on  the  E.  bank, 
but  now  includes  a  large  tract  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river, 
the  2  sections  being  connected  by  a  free  bridge.  It  is 
situated  on  3  tables  of  laud,  the  lowest  being  the  "  river 
bottom,"  the  second  a  plateau  on  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  city  is  built,  and  the  third  an  amphitheatre  of  beauti- 
ful hills  or'"  bluffs,"  on  which  most  of  the  fine  residences 
are  built.  The  area  of  the  city  proper  is  13,583  acres. 

Commerce  and  Industries.— There  are  3  national,  1  sav- 
ings, and  3  private  banks  ;  total  capital,  $2,625,550.  There 
are  9  R.  Rs.  terminating  in  the  city,  and  1  steamboat  line. 
There  are  3  grain  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  1,585,000 
Dushels,  and  many  fine  business  blocks.  The  jobbing  trade 
for  1881  was  $51,232,667.  There  were,  in  1881,  792  manufact- 
uring establishments,  producing  $16,071,535  of  products. 


New  State  Capitol  (St.  Paul,  Minn.). 

Public  Institutions,  Buildings,  Etc. — There  are  2  orphan 
sylums,  3  hospitals,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  2  Magdalen 
eformatories,  and  the  State  Reform  School  is  located  in  the 
ubiirbs.  The  U.  S.  has  a  granite  custom-house  and  P.  O., 
:osting  $350,000  ;  the  State  has  just  erected  a  new  capitol, 
osting  $250.000.  The  city  owns  a  park  of  260  acres,  costing 
5100,000,  and  several  ornamental  public  squares ;  there  are 
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2  handsome  cemeteries.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure 
water  from  a  lake  on  the  high  land  back  of  its  site,  having 
an  effluent  capacity  of  6,000.000  gals,  per  day.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  is  well  cared  for ;  the  mortality  in 
1881  was  15  in  each  1000  inhabs. 

Educational.— Its  public  school  system  is  very  complete, 
having  16  school  buildings,  valued  at  §379,100,  with  6522 
scholars  enrolled,  115  teachers,  and  a  fine  high  school,  all 
costing  §1-20,000  annually.  There  are  also  2  female  sems. 
of  high  grade  and  a  number  of  kindergarten  schools, 
while  the  Catholics  have  parochial  schools  with  over  2000 
scholars.  The  city  has  a  free  library  of  8000  vols. 

iriftow.— The  first  house  was  built  in  1838,  and  the  city 
derives  its  name  from  a  Catholic  mission  chapel  erected  iii 
1841 ;  surveyed  and  plot  recorded  1847,  incorporated  as  a 
town  1849,  and  as  a  city  1854. 

Population,  Taxable  \\~ealth.  Etc.— The  pop.  in  1838  was  3 ; 
in  1850, 1112  ;  1870,  20,030 ;  1880,  41,473 ;  1883  (estimated),  60,000. 
Assessed  valuation  of  property,  $40,000,000 ;  debt,  $1,580,000. 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

Saint  Paul,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

St.  Paul  de  Loau'da,  cap.  of  the  Port,  dominions  in 
Lower  Guinea,  Afr.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bengo,  in  lat.  8° 
48'  S.,  Ion.  13°  13'  E.  Its  harbor  is  excellent  and  strongly 
fortified  ;  exports  beeswax  and  ivory.  Pop.  5600,  of  whom 
1600  are  white. 

Saint  Pe'ter,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Nicollet  cp., 
Minn  ,  on  Minnesota  River.  The  Minn,  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane is  located  here.  Pop.  1870,  2124 ;  1880,  3436. 

Saint  Petersburg,  cap.  of  Rus.,  the  residence  of  the 
czar,  and  the  seat  of  the  govt.,  in  lat.  59°  56'  30"  X.,  Ion.  30° 
19'  E.,  on  the  delta  of  the  Neva,  about  20  m.  E.  of  its  port, 
Cronstadt.  Its  location  is  not  very  favorable.  Nevertheless, 
Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  the  city  in  1703,  and  declared 
it  his  cap.  in  1712,  and  Catharine  II.,  who  was  very  solicitous 
for  its  growth  and  prosperity,  succeeded  in  building  up  here 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe,  and  forming  a 


Side,  situated  on  the  numerous  islands  formed  by  the  arms 
of  the  Neva.  Only  one  permanent  bridge  leads  across  the 
Great  Neva— viz.  the  Nikolaievski.  The  other  bridges  across 
the  Great  Neva  are  all  temporary,  supported  on  boats  and 
removed  each  autumn  when  the  frost  comes.  About  150 
bridges  connect  the  islands  with  each  other.  The  Great 
Side  is  the  most  elegant  part  of  the  city,  containing  a  great 
number  of  palaces,  chs.,  govt.  buildings,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  of  immense  dimensions,  generally  gorgeously  decorated, 
and  often  of  a  fine  architectural  effect.  The  Petersburg  Side 
is  principally  the  seat  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
terests :  some  of  the  islands  are  occupied  by  villas  and  gar- 
dens. The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings  is  the 
ch.  of  St.  Isaac,  330  ft.  long,  290  ft.  broad.  310  ft.  high,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Gr.  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  rising 
120  ft.  above  the  peristyles,  resting  on  30  columns,  covered 
with  copper,  and  richly  gilded.  In  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  the  Rus.  czars  have  been  buried  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  In  the  ch.  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi  the 
body  of  this  saint  is  preserved  in  a  sarcophagus  of  solid 
silver.  The  Winter  Palace,  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  the 
world,  forms  a  square  455  ft.  long,  350  ft.  broad,  contains 
immense  wealth  in  its  decorations  and  furniture,  and  is 
inhabited,  when  occupied  by  the  czar,  by  6000  persons. 
The  Hermitage,  built  by  Catharine  II.,  and  connected  with 
the  Winter  Palace,  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  pict- 
ure-galleries in  the  world,  rich  especially  in  works  of  the 
Sp.  school.  The  Annitchkoff  Palace  was  the  residence  of 
Nicholas  I.  The  educational  and  benevolent  insts.  are 
numerous  and  good.  The  imperial  library  contains  over 
1.000,000  vols.  and  35,000  MSS.  The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  has  a  library  of  120.000  vols., 
an  excellent  ethnographic  museum,  large  numismatic  and 
anatomical  collections,  etc.,  and  a  botanical  garden  with 
the  largest  palm-house  in  Europe.  The  uuiv.  was  founded 
in  1819.  The  mining  school  has  the  best  collection  of  min- 
erals in  the  world.  Many  special  schools  and  female  gym- 
nasia are  established,  and  a  number  of  compulsory  ele- 
mentary schools  were  opened  in  1873.  A  celebrated  inst.  is 
the  foundling  hospital.  The  manufactures,  imperial  and 
private,  comprise  glass,  porcelain,  and  malachite  ware. 
Gobelins  tapestry  and  embroidery,  arms,  surgical  and  opti- 
cal instruments,  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
paper,  soap,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  1881,  876,575. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Saint  Petersburg,  on  R.  R.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa..  90  m. 
N.  of  Pittsburg.  Annual  exportation  of  crude  petroleum, 
2,000.000  barrels.  Pop.  1880,  1044. 

Saint-Pierre,  de  (JACQUES  HENRI  BERNARDIN),  b.  a 
Havre  Jan.  19,  1737,  went  in  1750  to  Martinique  as  a  sailor ; 
attended  the  school  of  engineering  at  Rouen,  but  lost  in 
1760  his  position  in  the  army  on  account  of  insubordination  ; 
gave  lessons  in  math,  in  Paris ;  worked  as  an  ed.  at  Amster- 
dam :  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  appointed  a  papt.  m 
the  engineering  corps  of  Finland  ;  left  the  country  in  Irbb  ; 
fought  against  the  Rus.  in  Poland;  then  again  in  Sax. 
against  the  Poles ;  returned  to  Fr.  and  received  a  position 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Isle  de  France  :  returned  in  1771  to  Paris 
and  determined  to  devote  himself  to  lit. :  pub-  Voyaae  a 
I' Me  de  France,  Etudes  de  la  Nature,  Paul  et  Ytrmnte,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  books  of  the  age :  La 
Chaumitre  indienne,  and  Le  Cafe  de  Surate,  etc. ;  was  made 
director  of  the  botanical  garden  in  1792.  prof,  in  morals  at 
the  normal  school  in  1794.  D.  Jan.  21,  1814. 

Saint  Queutln,  sankon-tan.  town  of  Fr..  dep 
Aisne.on  the  Somme.  has  extensive  manufactures  of  c< 
yarn,  linen,  lace,  muslin,  and  gauze,  beside  large  distilleries 
and  soap-works.    It  contains  a  celebrated  Gothic  ch.,  anc 
is  surrounded  bv  beautiful  promenades  occupying  the  sit 
of  its  old  fortifications.    Pop.  45,838.    A  battle  took  place 


here  on  Aug.  10,  1557,  between  the  army  of  Philip  II.  of  Sp. 
and  the  Fr.,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated ;  and  on  Jan. 
18,  1871,  the  Fr.  army  of  the  North  met  here  with  the  1st 
Ger.  army.  The  Fr.  were  defeated. 

Saints'  Days,  in  the  calendar  of  the  Ch.,  are  days  set 
apart  for  the  special  commemoration  of  any  saint,  in  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  considerable  number  of  saints  are  commemo- 
rated on  each  day  of  the  yr. ;  but  it  is  the  custom  to  assign 
to  particular  countries,  dists.,  or  dioceses  a  certain  number 
of  saints  for  special  commemoration. 

Salut-Slinou,  de  »CLAUDE  HENRI).  COUNT,  b.  at  Paris 
Oct.  17.  1760,  entered  the  army  in  1777;  went  to  Amer.  in 
1779,  and  distinguished  himself  at  York  to  wu  in  1781,  but  was 
captured  by  the  Eng.  when  attempting  to  return  to  Fr.,  and 
brought  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  held  till  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1783;  speculated  in  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
emigres  ;  made  a  fortune ;  lost  it  again  :  finally  entered  upon 
a  literary  career  by  his  Lettres  d'un  Habitant  de  Geneve  a  set 
Contemporains  (Geneva,  1803),  which  fell  flat  to  the  ground. 
A  short  time  after  he  received  a  small  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  the  Mont  de  Piete  at  Paris,  and,  though  he  often  suffered 
from  want,  he  continued  publishing  Introduction  <u/.r  Tra- 
vaux  tcif>it(flqu(#  dtt  \SmeSilcle  (Paris.  2  vols.,  1808i,  Reorgani- 
sation de  la  Societe  europeenne  ;  in  1817-18,  L' Industrie,  ou 
Discussions  politiques,  morales,  et  philwofihiques ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  striking  criticisms  which  his  works  often  con- 
tained, the  fertile  hints  which  he  threw  out  now  and  then, 
and  the  mental  vigor  which  characterized  even  his  confu- 
sion, attracted  to  him  young  men  of  great  talents,  such  as 
Augustin  Thierry,  Auguste  Comte,  and  others,  who  helped 
him  both  with  money  and  with  ideas.  Yet  the  success 
would  not  come  :  he  fell  into  despair,  and  Mar.  9,  1823,  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide.  He  only  lost  one  eye.  He  lived 
2  yrs.  longer,  and  in  a  more  collected  state  of  mind  wrote 
his  2  best  works—  Catechisme  industritl  and  Souteau  Chris- 
tianisme.  D.  at  Paris,  May  19, 1825. 

Saint-Simon,  de  (Louis  DE  ROUVROI),  DUKE,  b.  Jan. 
16,  1675,  entered  the  army  in  1693,  but  left  it  again  for  the 
court  in  1702 ;  exercised  considerable  influence  under  the 
regent,  but  retired  to  his  estates  after  the  death  of  the  lavter 
in  1723.  D.  March  2,  1755.  This  long  term  of  leisure  he  em- 
ployed to  prepare  his  Mtmoires,  which  were  intended  to  be 
pub.  by  his  grandchildren.  But  at  his  death  the  govt.  seized 
them,  and  tke  MS.  was  not  returned  to  the  family  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.  Two  complete  and  authentic  eds. 
have  appeared,  one  in  21  vols.  (1829-30),  and  another  in  20 
vols.  (1856-58),  and  the  work  has  proved  to  be  a  historical 
document  of  considerable  value. 

Satiit-Siiiioiilauisiii.  See  SOCIALISM. 
Saint  Ste'plien's  College,  at  Annandale  on  the  Hud- 
son, was  established  in  1860  to  provide  special  instruction 
for  persons  who  at  mature  age  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  ministry.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
sphere,  that  young  boys  might  be  encouraged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  same  work.  In  1860  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained. The  powers  of  the  coll.  have  been  enlarged,  and 
the  authority  to  confer  degrees  has  been  granted.  It  has 
been  brought  under  the  visitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  The  professorships  of  Lat.. 
of  Gr.  and  Heb.,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.,  of  hist,  and 
of  Eng.  lang.  and  lit.,  of  moral  philos.,  and  of  logic  ana 
metaphysics  have  been  created  and  filled  . 

Saint  Tliom'as,  an  island  off  the  ^  .  coast  of  Afr.,  m 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belongs  to  Port.  Area,  about  140  sq.  m. 
Pop  18,266.  The  island  is  high,  of  volcanic  origin,  fertile, 
but  unhealthy.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  pnn.  products. 
Forests  abound,  yielding  excellent  timber  and  the  finest  va- 
rieties of  wood.  Chief  town,  St  Thomas  , 

Saint  Thomas,  one  of  the  ^  irgin  Islands,  in  the  \\ .  i., 
in  lat.  18°  20'  N..  Ion.  64°  55'  W.,  belongs  to  Den.  Area.  45 
«o  m  Pop  15,500.  The  soil  is  almost  totally  unproductive. 
The  island  is  important  only  on  account  of  its  excellent  har- 
bor. Charlotte  Amalie. 


Saint    Valier',    de   (JEAN   BAPTISTE   DE    Lacroix), 

HEVR.EBE..  b,at  Grenoble,  Fr,  Nov.  14  16o3,  became  chap- 


Enff  at  sea  while 

re^Sg^m  Fr.  j"uTy  ^Tand  remained  ^prisoner  until 
1709     D  at  One.  Dec.  26, 1727.    Wrote  Etat  present  de  FEglite 
et  de  la  Colonie  francaise  dans  la  £"£•*£••*; 
Saint  Viateur.  Congregation  of,  a  K. 

:  received  papal  approbation  in   1833  and  183* 
i  into  N.  Amer.  in  1847 ;  devoted  to  religious  and 


other  instruction. 


^ariiit  Vin'cent,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  mthe  W. I 

7^  Jf  ^o?'^^61^ e  feSThffl^^nlcSSa 
•  «»•  m"    IOPT^imate  is  hot  and  very  moist,  though 


in  lat 
147  sq 


molasses  'are  exported.    Chief -town,  Kingston 
Saint  Vincent,  Cape.    See  CAPE  M.  A  INCEST. 
Saint  Vincent,  EARL  OF. 


See  JERVIS  (Sir  JOHN). 


lS!''ll.*'""f*,™""-of  oSerf  .he  3  great  mod.rr, 
.  rfVcu  of  the  Hindoo  .religion,  whopw  pre-emi- 


ent  a 
Sa'ki, 


8&8*rert°i^e™J5W3LT 


Hindoo  Son,  desiSn^ : The  votaries  of  the  female  con- 


sorts  of  the  gods  of  the  Triad 
Sakti.    See  SAKTAS. 
Sakunta'la 

mythology 
Sakya- 


Italia, 'the  heroine  of  a  considerable  cycle  of  anc. 
v  commemorated  in  the  noted  drama  of  halnlaxa. 

^^ 


Tons  of  theL  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
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SALA— SALEM. 


Sa'Ia  (GEOROE  AUGUSTUS  HKNRY),  b.  in  Loud.,  Eng.,  of  It. 
parentage,  in  1828 ;  ed.  as  an  artist,  but  devoted  himself  to 
lit.  as  a  constant  contributor  to  Dickens's  Household  K. //</*. 
the  Illmtrated  Loud.  News,  and  the  Cornlnlt  Magazine  ;  visited 
the  U.  S.  1863-64  as  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  ; 


1875.    Author  of  several  novels  and  works  of  travel,  and 
founder  and  ed.  of  the  Temple  Bar  magazine. 

Salaam'  [Ar.  selam,  "peace"],  the  Oriental  salutation, 
of  which  there  are  various  forms,  mostly  accompanied  by 
the  words  "  Peace  be  with  you  !" 

Sal'adln  (SALAH-ED  DIN  YUSSUF),  a  son  of  Ayub,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayubides,  b.  at  Tekrit  on  the 
Tigris  in  1137,  a  Kurd  by  descent  and  a  subject  of  Noured- 
din,  sultan  of  Syria ;  accompanied  in  1163  his  uncle,  Shjrkuh, 
to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  gained  celebrity  for  his  military 
talents.  After  the  death  of  Shirkuh,  S.  governed  Egypt  as 
Noureddin's  emir.  The  country  prospered,  and  after  the 
death  of  Noureddin  in  1173  it  became  an  independent  em- 
pire under  the  rule  of  S.  He  also  interfered  in  the  contro- 
versies in  Syria  between  the  heirs  of  Noureddin,  and  in  1184 
made  himself  complete  master  of  this  country  too,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  In  1186  he  attacked  Pal.,  routed  the  Chrs.  completely 
at  Tiberias  (July  4,  1187),  and  conquered  Jerusalem  Oct.  2. 
When  these  tidings  came  to  Europe  the  third  crusade  was 
preached,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Ger.,  Philippe  Au- 
gustus of  Fr.,  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  of  Eng.  took  the 
cross  and  led  great  armies  toward  the  Holy  Land  in  1189. 
Frederick  d.  soon,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Acre,  Philippe 
Augustus  returned,  but  between  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and 
S.  a  long  tournament  took  place.  Sept.  2,  1192,  a  truce  of  3 
yrs.  was  concluded,  by  which  the  coast  of  Pal.  from  Tyre  to 
Jaffa  was  ceded  to  the  Ohrs.  Shortly  after,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  returned  to  Europe,  and  S.  d.  Mar.  4,  1193. 

Sala'do,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  S.  Amer.,  has 
its  source  in  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Andes,  flows  S.  S.  E.  600 
m.,  and  enters  the  Parana  near  Santa  Fe. 

Sal  Aera'tus  [Lat.  '•  aerated  salt"].  The  commercial 
product  known  by  this  name,  formerly  a  very  large  article 
of  domestic  consumption,  has  during  the  present  generation 
been  chiefly  displaced  by  the  cheaper  and  in  every  way  pref- 
erable compound,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  known  as  "cooking 
soda,"  sometimes  "soda  salaeratus."  S.  A.  is  a  somewhat 
impure  and  imperfectly  carbonated  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
made  by  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  potas- 
sic  carbonate  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 
ceeding from  fermentation  or  other  source. 

Salamau'ca,  town  of  Sp.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  27  arches.  It  is  surrounded  with 
old  walls.  The  streets  are  mostly  steep,  the  town  being 
built  on  3  hills,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark,  but  they  are 
often  lined  with  lofty  edifices  most  interesting  in  architect- 
ural respects.  The  univ.  was  founded  in  1200,  and  is  still 
the  first  inst.  of  its  kind  in  Sp.  Pop.  18,700. 

Salamanca,  R.  R.  June.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.  Lum- 
bering is  extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1881 :  1880, 
3498,  including  2531  in  v. 

Sal'amaiider  [anglicized  from  the  Lat.  salamandra}, 
an  Eng.  name,  vaguely  applied  to  numerous  forms  of  am- 
phibians of  the  order  Gradientia,  including  the  typical  sal- 
amanders and  newts  of  the  Old  World,  but  more  especially 
restricted  to  species  of  Salamandridas.  This  family  in- 
cludes 2  genera,  Salamandra  and  Triton,  both  of  which  are 
represented  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

Sal'amls,  the  modern  Kolouri,  an  island  of  Gr.,  in  the 
Gulf  of  .<Egina,  comprising  an  area  of  36  sq.  m.,  with  about 
5000  inhabs.  It  is  mountainous,  well  wooded,  and  pro- 
duces cotton,  olives,  and  wine.  In  the  narrow  strait,  be- 
tween S.  and  Attica,  was  fought  the  naval  battle  in  which 
the  Grs.  under  Themistocles  almost  destroyed  the  Per.  fleet 
<480  B.  c.). 

Sal  Ammo'nlac  [Ger.  Salmiak  ;  synonyms,  Muriate  of 
Ammonia,  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  Chloride  of  Ammonium] 
was  first  made  in  Egypt  or  Libya  from  the  urine  of  camels ; 
hence  the  name,  and  our  important  word  ammonia,  am- 
moniac, ammoniague.  It  results  from  the  bringing  together 
of  the  2  permanent  gases  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid 
The  reaction  consists  in  the  passing  over  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ammonia  to  form  a  com- 
pound radical  or  elementoid  substance,  ammonium,  which 
has  the  same  relations  and  performs  the  same  functions  as 
potasstum  and  thallium.  This  radical  unites  with  the  chlo- 
rine to  form  chloride  of  ammonium.  S.  A.  of  commerce  is 
obtained  by  subliming  together  crude  sulphate  of  ammonia 
with  common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  remaining  as  a  residual 
product  Compact  cakes  of  S.  A.  are  thus  obtained,  which 
are  free  from  any  impurity  except  a  little  ferrous  chloride 
Commercial  S.  A.,  as  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  in  hard' 
compact  loaves,  transparent  or  translucent,  splitting  with  a 
sub-columnar  fracture  in  a  direction  normal  or  perpendic- 
ular to  the  planes  of  original  condensation.  The  fibres  thus 
obtained  have  a  characteristic  toughness  and  flexibility 
bending  somewhat,  without  loss  of  transparency,  before 
they  break,  though  quite  destitute  of  elasticity  S  A  has 
a  taste  at  once  saline,  pungent,  and  cooling.  It  is  often 
found  native  about  volcanoes,  subliming  and  condensing 
in  fissures  both  the  muriatic  acid  and  the  ammonia  consu- 
lting it  being  presumably  derived  from  the  chloride  of 
sodium  and  animal  matter  in  ocean-water  which  has  found 
its  way  through  the  oceanic  floor  to  the  volcanic  focus  It 
has  also  been  observed  in  guano. 

Saldau'lia    (JoAo  CARLOS  Ollvelra  e  Daun)    DUKE 

OF,  grandson  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal,  b.  at  Lisbon  Port 

Nov.  17  1791,  ed.  at  the  Coll.  of  Nobles  at  Lisbon  and  at  the 

cSr1  u      Coimbra ;  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

1825 ;  became  gov.  of  Oporto  and  minister  of  war  1826  ;  re- 


signed and  went  to  Eng.  June  1827  ;  afterward  took  part  in 
the  war  against  Dom  Miguel  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents 
at  Oporto,  but  was  defeated  :  took  refuge  in  Eng. ;  returned 
to  Port,  with  Dom  Pedro  1832 ;  took  Oporto  1833  ;  took  Lis- 
bon ;  received  the  capitulation  of  Dom  Miguel  at  Evora 
1834 ;  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  party : 
became  minister  of  war  and  pres.  of  the  council  May  31, 
1835 ;  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  conservative  revolu- 
tion of  1836,  after  which  he  lived  in  exile,  until  recalled  by 
the  queen  ;  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  after  the 
intervention  of  the  quadruple  alliance  1847 ;  was  replaced 
by  the  second  dictatorship  of  Costa  Cabral  1849 ;  overthrew 
that  administration  by  force  of  arms  1851 ;  conducted  the 
govt.  until  the  accession  of  Pedro  V.  (1856),  when  he  became 
again  the  head  of  the  opposition ;  was  minister  at  Rome 
1862-64,  and  again  1866-69 ;  went  to  Paris  as  minister  Mar. 
1869 ;  instigated  a  revolution  in  the  palace  May  19,  1870,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  again  became  prime  minister,  but 
resigned  in  Aug.,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Lond.,  where 
he  d.  Nov.  21,  1876. 

Sale  (GEORGE),  b.  probably  in  Kent,  Eng.,  about  1680,  ed. 
at  King's  Coll.,  Canterbury;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  ripe 
Oriental  scholar  ;  contributed  the  cosmogony  and  portions 
of  the  Oriental  hist,  to  the  Univ.  Hist.  ;  wrote  the  Oriental 
biography  and  criticism  for  Dr.  Thomas  Birch's  translation 
of  Bayle,  and  executed  a  translation  of  the  Koran,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Discourse  upon  Ar.  hist.,  manners, 
customs,  and  religion  before  Mohammed.  D.  in  Lond.  Nov. 
14,  1736. 

Sale  (Sir  ROBERT  HENRY),  K.  C.  B.,  known  as  the  "  hero 
of  Jellalabad,"  b.  in  Eng.  in  1782;  entered  the  army  at  13; 
was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  1799,  at  the 
storming  of  the  Travancore  lines  1809,  at  the  capture  of 
Mauritius  1816,  and  the  occupation  of  Rangoon  1824 ;  was 
appointed  in  1838  to  the  command  of  the  first  Bengal  brigade 
in  the  army  on  the  Indus,  which  constituted  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  expedition  against  Afghanistan  ;  commanded 
the  storming-party  at  Ghuznee  July  23,  1839;  subdued  the 
Kohistan  country  Sept.  1840;  defeated  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  at  Purwan,  obliging  him  to  surrender ;  stormed  the 
Khoord,  Cabool,  and  Jugdollock  passes  and  other  strong- 
holds, 1841,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Jellalabad, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Akbar  Khan  from  Nov.  12,  1841, 
to  Apr.  9,  1842,  when  he  attacked  and  utterly  routed  the 
Afghans ;  took  part  in  the  gen.  action  of  Teezen  and  the 
recapture  of  Cabool,  and  in  the  Punjaub  campaign  of  1845 ; 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  Dec.  18, 
1845,  and  d.  Feb.  28, 1846.— His  wife,  LADY  FLORENTIA  WYNCH 
SALE,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1790,  married  in  1809,  was  a  witness 
of  much  of  her  husband's  gallant  career  in  India,  and  wrote 
A  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  Afghanistan  in  1841-42.  D.  at 
Cane  Town,  S.  Afr.,  in  1853. 

Sale.  In  Law.  By  the  term  "  sale  "  is  meant  the  trans- 
fer of  the  property  in  a  thing,  whether  real  or  personal,  for 
a  price  in  money,  and  not  in  goods  or  other  property. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Eng.  law  concerning 
real  estate,  the  rules  governing  the  sale  of  land  are  not  the 
same  as  those  governing  the  transfer  of  chattels,  though 
bearing  a  gen.  resemblance.  They  are  accordingly  treated 
separately  by  law-writers,  the  doctrines  governing  in  real 
property  law  being  usually  found  under  the  head  of  "  vendor 
and  purchaser."  These  topics  are  very  extensive,  and  an 
adequate  discussion  of  them  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  this  work.  Reference  will  only  be  made  to 
trustworthy  and  useful  sources  of  information.  For  in- 
formation as  tp  sales  of  personal  property  see  Blackburn 
on  Sales;  Benjamin  on  Sales.  Amer.  ed. ;  Long  on  do.; 
Story  on  do.  ;  La_ngdell's  Leading  Cases  ;  also  the  works  on 
Contracts  of  Chitty,  Comyn,  Parsons,  and  Addison,  and 
Browne  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  As  to  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty consult  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers ;  Dart  on 
do. ;  Fry  on  Specific  Performance ;  Gerard  on  Titles  to  Real 
Estate  ;  Curwen  on  Abstracts  of  Title  ;  Cruise's  Digest,  Green- 
leaf's  ed.  For  information  on  the  rules  of  the  Rom.  law 
consult  the  treatises  of  Pothier,  Troplong,  Ortolan,  etc., 
and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  by  Sandars. 

Sa'lem,  city,  on  R.  R..,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  111.  Pop.  1870, 
1182:  1880,  1327. 

Salem,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
one  of  the  caps,  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.  It  was  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  old  Mass.  Colony,  Roger  Conant 
having  come  here  in  1626.  The  Essex  Inst.,  the  Peabody 
Acad.  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  are 
located  here.  It  has  many  interesting  old  houses.  For  a 
great  many  yrs.  8.  was  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
cities  of  Amer.,  carrying  on  more  trade  with  the  E.  I.  at 
one  period  than  all  other  Amer.  ports  combined.  It  has 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  N.  Eng.  It  has  now  very  little 
foreign  commerce,  but  has  quite  a  large  coasting-trade,  and 
it  is  a  point  of  shipment  for  large  quantities  of  coal  landed 
here  in  vessels  and  sent  to  the  interior  by  rail.  The  leading 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  leather.  It  is  an  important 
centre  of  retail  trade.  S.  was  the  scene  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  of  1692.  It  was  in  S.  that  the  house  of  reps,  of  the 
prov.  of  Mass,  resolved  themselves  into  a  sovereign  political 
power  Oct.  7,  1774,  with  John  Hancock  as  chairman,  and 
then  adjourned  to  Concord.  It  was  also  at  the  N.  Bridge  in 
S.  that  (Feb.  26,  1775)  the  Brit,  commander,  Col.  Leslie,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Boston.  Pop.  1870, 24,117 ;  1880, 27,563. 

Salem,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Salem,  city,  cap.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.  and  Salem 
River,  34  m.  8.  W.  of  Phila. ;  has  collegiate  and  musical 
insts.  Pop.  1870,  4555 ;  1880,  5056. 

Salem,  on  R.  R.,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  46  m.  N.  of  Al- 
bany, has  an  acad.  established  in  1791.  Prin.  business,  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  Pop  1870,  1239  ;  1880,  1410. 

Salem,  N.  C.    See  APPENDIX. 

Salem,  on  R.  R.,  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  70m.  W.  of  Pitts- 
burg,  contains  large  galvanized  iron-cornice  works.  Pop. 
1870,  3700  ;  1880,  4041. 
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Salem,  city,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Or.,  and  also  of  the 
state,  on  R.  R.  and  E.  bank  of  Willamette  River,  50  m.  s. 
of  Portland,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  steamer  for 
9  months  in  the  yr.,  is  surrounded  by  fertile  prairies,  has 
good  water-power  from  the  falls  of  Mill  Creek,  the  State 
penitentiary,  deaf-mute  school,  and  inst.  for  the  blind,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Willamette  Univ.  Pop.  1870.  1139  ;  1880,  2538. 

Salem,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Roauoke  co.,  Va.,  180  m.  W.  of 
Richmond,  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Coll.  Fine  water-power 
exists.  Pop.  1870,  1355;  1880,  1759. 

Sal'ep  [Ar.  mhleb],  a  substance  of  a  mucilaginous  nature, 
made  by  drying  the  bulbs  of  the  male  orchis.    The  dried 
bulbs  are  very  hard  and  horny,  translucent,  and  swell  up 
slowly  in  cold  water  like  tragacanth,  forming  a  mucilage. 
Saieratiis.    See  SAL  AERATUS. 

Saler'iio,  city  of  S.  It.,  chief  town  of  the  prov.  of  Saler- 
no. It  is  situated  about  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Naples,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno.  The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  town  itself 
is  the  old  Norman  cathedral  (1084),  the  most  imposing  speci- 
men of  Norman  arch,  in  S.  It.  S.  was  probably  settled  by 
the  Urs.  at  a  very  early  period,  was  colonized  by  the  Roms. 
not  far  from  200  B.  c.,  and  was  a  place  of  importance  during 
the  best  Rom.  period.  Its  hist,  under  Lombard,  Norman, 
Swabian,  and  Angevine  rulers  abounds  in  romance,  but  the 
great  and  just  boast  of  mediaeval  S.  was  its  celebrated  med. 
school.  Pop.  31.245. 

Sales,  de  (FRANCIS).  See  FRANCIS  DE  SALES. 
Sales  (FRANCIS),  b.  in  Roussillon,  Fr.,  in  1771,  was  in- 
structor in  Fr.  and  Sp.  in  Harvard  Coll.  from  1816  to  1839, 
and  of  Sp.  alone  from  that  time  till  his  death  at  Cambridge 
Feb.  16,  1854.  Author  of  a  Sp.  Gram.;  ed.  of  several  vols. 
of  select  works. 

Saltord.    See  MANCHESTER,  Eng. 

Sallca'ceae,  or  Sallclii'ese  [Lat.  salix,  "willow"],  a 
natural  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  the  willows  (160  species)  and  poplars  (about  20 
species),  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  well  mark- 
ed by  the  dioecious  flowers,  both  sexes  in  catkins,  follicular 
fruit,  and  cottony-comose  seeds.  The  wood  is  soft  and 
light :  the  young"  shoots  of  various  willows  (osiers)  are 
largely  employed  for  wickerwork  ;  and  the  bark  of  many  or 
all  the  species  yields  saliciue  or  populiue,  bitter  principles 
used  as  febrifuges. 

Saliciue,  sal'i-sin  [Lat.  salix,  the  "willow  tree"].  AH 
the  willow  tribe  contain  in  their  bark  a  bitter  crystalline 
principle  known  by  this  name.  It  has  no  alkaloid  proper- 
ties, like  quinine,  strychnine,  and  some  other  crystalline 
bitter  principles,  but  is  a  glvcoside.  By  the  action  of  hot  di- 
lute acids  or  of  the  ferment  emultine  or  synaptase,  it  breaks 
up  into  glucose  and  another  compound  called  saligenine.  Its 
main  interest  at  present  is  in  its  being  one  source  of  sali- 
cvlic  acid. 

"Sal'lc  Law  [Lat.  Lex  Salica]  was  written  in  the  5th 
century  in  corrupted  Lat.,  and  contains  the  code  of  the 
Salian  Franks,  who  shortly  before  had  invaded  Gaul,  and 
shortly  after  established  there  a  Frankish  kingdom.  The 
code  exists  in  numerous  MSS. 

Sallcyl'lc  (Hyperspliioyllc.  Splnoyllc,or  Itteta- 
oxybenzolc)  Acid,  an  organic  acid  existing  in  the 
flowers  of  Spiraa  ulmaria,  and  in  combination  as  acid  me- 
thvlsalicylate,  forming  the  essential  oil  of  wintergreen. 

Formaiion.-S.  A.  may  be  obtained  (1)  by  treatment  of 
salicylol  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  chromic  acid;  (2)  in- 
fusing salicylol  with  caustic  potassa ;  (3)  by  treating  oil  of 
wintergreen  with  strong  potassa  lye,  or  (4)  with  gaseous 
hvdriodic  acid  ;  (5)  by  heating  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  caus- 
tic potassa  to  300°  ;  (6)  by  treating  phenol  (carbolic  acid) 
with  sodium  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  (7)  with  sodium  and 
ethylchlorocarbonate ;  (8)  with  acid  potassium  carbonate, 
or  (9)  with  caustic  soda,  the  mixture  being  heated  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  passed  into  it. 

Pmperties  and  Uses.—S.  A.  when  pure  crystallizes  in  white 
4-sided  prisms.  It  has  a  sweetish-sour  taste,  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  and  has  no  action  on  polarized  light.  It  is  lightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot,  still  more  so  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  By  heating  with  strong 
hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
it  decomposes  into  phenol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  dibasic 
acid,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts.  By  treatment  with  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  iodine,  nitric  acid  it  forms  chloro-,  bromo-, 
iodo-,  and  nitro-salicylic  acids.  In  very  small  quantities  it 
acts  as  an  antiseptic.  On  account  of  its  being  odorless  and 
less  irritating  than  carbolic  acid,  and  not  poisonous,  it  has 
been  used  with  advantage  in  surgical  treatment.  In  med., 
S  \.  is  used  as  an  antipyretic,  and  as  an  internal  factor  as 
antiseptic  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  It  is  frequently  dispensed  in 
solutions  of  alkaline  phosphates.  It  is  used  also  in  preserv- 
ing wine,  beer,  cider,  meat,  and  other  articles  of  food,  ana 
its  use  has  been  proposed  in  the  manufacture  of  glue, 
leather,  etc.,  of  perfumery,  and  as  a  dye  in  connection  witn 
iron  salts,  with  which  it  gives  a  fine  purple  color. 

Salicylol,  also  called  (incorrectly)  Salicylic  Alde- 
hyde, differs  from  salicylic  acid  by  containing  1  equiva- 
lent less  of  oxygen.  S.  occurs  naturally  in  the  essential  o 
of  Smrcea  ulmaria  or  meadoic-sweet,  in  admixture  with  a  ter- 
pene  compound.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic  acid  on  salicine. 
Salida,  Col.  See  APPENDIX.  ,  ., 

SallenAla  [from  the  Lat.  salio,  to  'leap. '],  one  of  the 
names  of  the  order  of  Amphibians,  embracing  .the  frogs, 
toads,  and  tree-frogs,  and  of  which  another  equally  expre 
sive  name,  and  one  more  generally  used,  is  Anw-a(apv 
tive,  and  ovoi,  "  tail ").    The  frogs  are  the  typical  represen- 
tatives of  the  order.  K 

Sall'na,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Saline  co    Kan., 
185  m.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Pop.  1870,  918 ;  1880,  8111. 

Sail'nas,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Monterey  coCal.,  m  the 
heart  of  Salinas  Valley.    Pop.  1870.  599  :  1880.  1854 •  , 

Salisbury,  saulz'berry.  town  of  Eng..  cap,  of  ^  . 

on  the  Avon,  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  which  was  built 


1220-58  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross,  with  a  spire  400  ft. 
high.     Pop.  14,570.  x 

Salisbury,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.,  at  head 
of  Wicomieo  River.  140  m.  s.  E.  of  Baltimore.  The  town  is 
largely  engaged  in  coastinji  and  inland  trade.  Lumber 
and  grain  are  the  staple  articles  of  export,  but  small  fruits 
are  also  shipped  to  the  N.  The  Wicomico  River  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  boats.  Pop.  1870,  2064  :  1880,  2581. 

Salisbury,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C'.,  5  m. 
W.  of  Yadkin  River.  Pop.  1870,  168  ;  1880,  2723. 

Salisbury  (EDWARD  E.).  prof,  of  Arabic  and  Sans,  in 
Yale  Coll.  1841-54,  and  of  Arabic  alone  for  several  yrs.  latt-r. 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer.  Oriental  Society,  and 
endowed  the  professorship  of  Sans,  in  Yale  Coll. 

Salisbury,  MARQUISES  or,  EARLS  OF.  VISCOUNTS  CUAN- 
BORNE  U604),  and  BARONS  CECIL  (1603),  a  prominent  family 
of  the  Brit,  nobility.  The  earldom  of  S.  was  first  held  by 
William  Longespee,  a  Norman  noble  (d.  1226i.  afterward  by 
the  Montacute  family.  The  title  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
Richard  Neville  on  his  marriage  to  Alice  Montacute  (144->>. 
Subsequently  the  title  was  borne  by  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
mother  of  Cardinal  Pole.—  ROBERT  CECIL  (b.  June  i.  i:xw.  d. 
May  24,  1612),  the  famous  sec.  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
was  made  earl  of  S.  May  4.  1605. 

SallsburyfRoBERT  ARTHUR  TALBOTGascoyne-Cecil  . 
MARQUIS  OF,  b.  at  Hatfield  Feb.  10,  1830.  ed.  at  Eton,  grad.  at 
Christ's  Ch.,  Ox.  :  sat  in  Parl.  for  Stamford  :  became  sec.  of 
state  for  India  in  Earl  Derby's  third  administration  July 
1866  ;  resigned  Mar.  2,  18(17.  in  consequence  of  unwillingness 
to  support  the  Reform  bill,  and  accepted  the  same  post  in 
Disraeli's  second  administration  Feb.  1874  :  succeeded  Lord 
Derby  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  May  1878.  and  wa- 
one  o'f  the  Eng.  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Cong,  of  Berlin.  He 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  I'niv.  of  Ox.,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Earl  Derby,  Nov.  12,  1869. 

Salle,  de  la  MEAN  BAPTISTEI.  See  LA  SALLE,  DE  i  JEAN 
BAPTISTS). 

Sal'lust  (CAirs  SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS).  b.  in  87  B.  c.  at 
\miternum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabiues,  of  a  wealthy 
plebeian  family  ;  was  elected  trVbtunvt  pldtt  in  52  :  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  50  by  the  censors  on  account  of  the  scan- 
dalous life  he  led  ;  reinstated  in  the  senatorial  dignity  in  47 
by  being  elected  praetor,  probably  by  the  aid  of  Caesar, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Afr.  in  46;  was  appointed  pro- 
consul of  Numidia.  and  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  riches; 
formed  the  magnificent  Horli  Sattustiani  on  the  Quirinalis. 
D  at  Rome  34  B.  c.  Wrote  Historianim  Libri  Quingue,  Bd- 
lum  Catilinaritim,  and  Btllum  Jiigurthiinim. 

Salma'slus  (CLAUDIUS),  (CLAUDE  DE  SAUMAISE),  b.  at 
Semur-en-Auxois,  dept.  of  Cote-d'Or,  Fr.,  Apr.  15,  1588; 
studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg  ;  embraced  Protestantism  ; 
was  appointed  prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Leyden  in  1632  ;  edited 
Serin/ores  IRstoria?  A'.tgu*t(f,  FKniOMK  E.rtratatione*  in  Soli- 
inim  etc  :  wrote  De  Umrit,  De  Be  Militari  Pomanorum.and 
Defe'mio  Reqia  pro  Carolo  I.  ;  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Queen  Christina  of  Swe.  .but  the  inhabs.  of  Leyden  urged 
him  to  return.  In  1651  he  left  Stockholm,  but  d.  Sept.  3, 

'^Salmon,  sam'un  [Lat.  salmo],  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Salmo,  characterized  by  their  ascend- 
ing from  the  sea  into  fresh  waters  to  breed,  as  well  as  to  the 
species  of  the  genus  Oncorhynchus.  All  of  these  agree  essen- 
tially in  habits.  Their  natural  home  is  the  salt  water,  for 
there  thev  obtain  their  food  and  rapidly  increase  in  size; 
toward  the  fall,  however,  they  are  impelled  by  a  breeding 
instinct  to  ascend  the  rivers,  and  this  they  do  as  near  to  the 
source  as  they  can.  During  their  sojourn  in  fresh  water 
they  almost  entirely  abstain  from  food  and  alter  considera 
bly  in  appearance  ;  this  divergence  from  the  normal  form 
is  most  apparent  in  the  male,  and  is  only  approached  in  a 
sllrirt  degree  bvthe  female.  The  snout  becomes  attenuated 
and  more  or  less  hooked,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  modified  in 
a  similar  manner  :  the  body  becomes  emaciated,  and  the 
skm  decked  with  glowing  hectic  colors.  In  the  S.  of  Europe 
and  E  Amer.  this  is  temporary,  and  the  males  in  considera- 
ble proportion  descend  to  the  sea  revive,  and  assume  tl 
pristine  vigor  and  form.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
^Oncorhynclm  of  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  become  so  ah- 
normally  developed  that  after  spawning  they  die.  and  heir 
carcasses  are  left  by  myriads  in  the  waters  they  have  trav- 
erVeT  The  most  celebrated  species  of  S.,  and  those  most 
interesting  for  Amen.,  are  the  **%£»<**•  E'  coast 
and  the  S.  or  Oncorhynchu*  qutnnat  of  the  «  .  slope. 

Salmon-Trout.    See  TROUT.      . 

Salm-Salm  (FELIX),  PRINCE,  b.  in  Aus.  Dec.  28.  1* 
served  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  c.  war  ;  was  at  one  time  in 
command  of  a  regiment,  ami  afterward  post-commander  at 
\t"anta  Ga  ,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier;  went  to  Mex  at 
the  close  of  the  war  ;  became  aide-de-campand  chief  of  the 
household0  to  the  archduke  ** 


ka     a 

w  fe  MLLE  LE  CLERCQ  of  New  York,  played  a 

Mrt  a?Se%oSri  •  o?th?archduke,  and  acquired  ce  eb  rit  T  by 

-  Ib  18<K. 


of  the  9th  Wis.  Volunteers  A-.,. 
—His  brother  WILLIAM  came  with  hi 
•amp  erov    of  Wis.  1862-63- 
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name,  is  on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  a  spacious  gulf  of  the  JSgean 
s.-a.  named  after  it ;  rises  amphitheatrically  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  mt.  of  Kortiasch  ;  is  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
contains  many  interesting  architectural  monuments.  In 
the  Gr.  quarter  are  found  a  hippodrome  of  great  antiquity 
and  ruins  of  a  colonnade  built  under  Nero.  Most  of  the 
mosques  have  formerly  been  Chr.  chs.  The  old  mosque  was 
the  celebrated  ch.  of  St.  Demetrius.  The  ch.  of  St.  boplna 
was  the  prototype  of  the  ch.  of  the  same  name  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  another  mosque  is  the  former  Rotunda,  built 
after  the  model  of  the  Rom.  Pantheon.  The  city  is  f ortihed, 
has  a  citadel  and  several  forts,  is  the  seat  of  the  gov.-gen. 
of  the  prov.,  a  Gr.  metropolitan,  a  Jewish  grand  chakam, 
and  contains  numerous  chs.  and  schools  of  different  denom- 
inations. Its  commercial  importance  it  derives  from  its 
geographical  position,  it  being  located  at  the  termination  of 
the  road  which,  70  m.  long,  crosses  the  peninsula  of  the 
Balkan  from  Belgrade  on  the  lower  Danube,  thus  connect- 
ing by  land  and  water  roads  the  valley  of  the  Danube  with 
Smyrna  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Numerous  vessels 
from  all  nations  anchor  in  its  safe  and  spacious  harbor. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  petroleum,  silk, 
iron,  machinery,  nails,  and  textile  fabrics ;  the  exports,  of 
silk  and  silkworms,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  about  80,000. 

Sal'pa  [Gr.  o-dAn-r/,  a  kind  of  fish],  an  interesting  genus 
of  tunicaries,  the  type  of  the  family  Salpidae.  Salpians  are 
in  the  adult  form  separate  organisms,  produced  by  true 
generation  from  the  individuals  of  a  salpa-chain.  Each 
single  salpian  gives  birth,  by  gemmation,  to  a  chain  of  sal- 
pians,  each  of  which  is  an  hermaphrodite.  The  chains  swing 
together  in  water  by  a  serpentine  movement,  and  single 
salpas  move  by  ejecting  water  from  the  mantle.  The  indi- 
viduals are  from  V6  inch  to  10  inches  long. 

Sal'sify  [Fr.  satsifls],  or  Vegetable  Oyster,  Tragop- 
ogon  jMrrifolius  and  T.  pratensis,  European  plants  of  the 
order  Compositae.  They  are  cultivated  for  the  highly  nutri- 
tious roots,  which  have,  when  properly  cooked,  a  taste 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  oyster. 

Sal  Soda.    See  SODA. 

Salt,  sawlt  [Lat.  sal].  The  salt  of  commerce  is  chloride 
of  sodium,  more  or  less  contaminated  with  various  saline 
admixtures.  Natural  solutions  of  pure  salt  are  unknown  ; 
crystals  of  pure  salt  may  be  obtained  by  separating  care- 
fully individual  crystals  from  a  well-developed  rock-salt. 
Chemically  pure  salt  is  usually  produced  by  neutralizing 
pure  carbonate  of  soda  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  evap- 
orating the  solution  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue. 
The  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  3  sources— viz.  sea- 
water,  brines,  and  rock-salt. 

Sea  -  Water.— The  water  of  the  ocean  is  a  weak  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  impure  brine.  It  contains  from  8^3  to 
4  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  of  which  about  M  is  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  salt,  and  about  J4  impurities.  Its  chief  impurities 
consist  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  sulphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potassa.  Sea -water  represents  the 
main  source  of  supply  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  Fr., 
Port.,  Sp.,  It.,  the  W.  I.,  and  Central  and  S.  Amer. ;  it  is  also 
largely  used  for  the  production  of  salt  in  Hoi.,  Belg.,  and 
Eng.  In  the  U.  S.  it  has  been  turned  to  advantage  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

Bock  -  Salt.  —  Whenever,  during  the  various  geological 
epochs,  a  larger  or  a  smaller  body  of  salt  water  was  cut  off 
from  the  main  ocean,  and  was  subsequently  placed  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions  for  its  evaporation  and  the 
subsequent  preservation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  its 
saline  residue,  then  a  salt  deposit  was  produced.  Such 
saline  residues,  commonly  known  as  rock-salt,  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  geological  horizon  from  the  Silurian 
upward,  and  in  many  localities  they  are  still  forming  at  the 
present  time.  The  rock-salt  occurs  either  in  densely  aggre- 
gated masses  of  distinctly  cubical  crystals,  or  in  compact 
masses  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  in  some  in- 
stances colorless  and  transparent,  yet  more  frequently 
either  red,  yellow,  or  blue— rarely  green.  Its  most  common 
admixtures  are  either  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  magnesium,  or  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  soda  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium.  Rock-salt  deposits 
consist  usually  of  alternating  layers  of  salt  and  gypsum,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  also  of  clay.  These  various 
layers  may  differ  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
feet.  They  are  due  to  successive  periods  of  evaporation. 
Colorless  and  dry  rock-salt  deposits,  when  easy  of  access, 
are  directly  mined  with  advantage,  and  the  salt  obtained 
by  that  process  is  subsequently  brought  into  a  desirable 
form  for  domestic  application.  Colored  salt  deposits,  or 
those  which  suffer  from  an  access  of  water,  or  which  con- 
tain a  large  percentage  of  the  above-mentioned  foreign  ad- 
mixtures or  clay,  or,  finally,  those  which  are  located  at  great 
depths,  if  otherwise  practicable,  are  usually  dissolved  while 
in  the  mine,  and  their  solutions  treated  like  brines  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  Rock-salt  deposits  have  been  noticed 
quite  frequently  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Brines.— Brines  are  either  artificial  or  natural— I.  e.  they 
are  prepared  either  by  dissolving  rock-salt,  or  they  are  the 
natural  or  chance  solutions  of  saline  deposits  by  means  of 
subterranean  currents  of  water.  All  known  brines  may  be 
divided,  like  the  rock-salt,  into  2  classes— viz.  those  which 
contain  beside  salt  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  those  which  contain  only  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia 
and  soda.  The  value  of  a  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  either  concentration  or  relative 
proportion  of  pure  salt  and  of  foreign  saline  admixtures, 
but  on  the  kind  of  the  impurities.  The  gen.  character  and 
the  value  of  the  various  brines  depend  on  the  relative  pro- 
portion and  the  kind  of  the  foreign  saline  substances  pres- 
ent. Ihe  same  is  true,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  regard  to 
the  salt.  As  the  peculiar  fitness  of  any  kind  of  salt  for  the 
different  domestic  applications— for  instance,  meat-packing 


dairy  or  table  use — depends  not  only  on  a  fair  chemical  com- 
position, but  also,  in  some  degree,  on  its  suitable  phys.  or 
mechanical  condition,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  selection 
of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  salt  has  to  be  made  with 
reference  to  both— viz.  the  quality  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  brine  on  hand,  and  the  kind  of  salt  desired.  The 
process  of  saltmaking  is  quite  naturally  an  operation  which 
aims  at  the  separation  of  the  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium 
from  its  accompanying  foreign  saline  admixtures. 

So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  there  are  2  kinds  of  salt 
in  commerce— (1)  coarse  salt,  including  salt  made  by  solar 
heat  and  rock-salt  crushed  to  suitable  size,  and  (2)  common 
fine  salt  or  boiled  salt,  obtained  by  artificial  heat,  and  thus  by 
a  more  rapid  evaporation.  Both  kinds  have  their  special 
commercial  value.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
PROF.  CHARLES  A.  GOESSMANN.] 

Salt  (Sir  TITUS),  BAKT.,  b.  at  Morley,  Eng.,  in  1803,  ed.  at 
Wakefield  ;  commenced  business  in  a  small  way  as  a  wool- 
len manufacturer  at  Bradford  1834 ;  rapidly  acquired  a 
fortune,  and  in  1853  began  near  Shipley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aire  (since  called  Saltaire— i.  e.  Salt-Aire),  the  ejection  of  a 
model  manufacturing  v.  on  a  colossal  scale,  which  has  been 
truly  called  a  "  palace  of  industry."  Sir  Titus  was  for  many 
yrs.  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieut.  of  the  W.  Riding  of  York- 
shire ;  served  as  mayor  of  Bradford  and  pres.  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  ;  sat  in  Parl.  for  Bradford  as  an  advanced 
Liberal  1859-61,  and  was  made  a  baronet  Oct.  1869.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Titus  Salt,  Sons  &  Co.  D. 
Dec.  29,  1876. 

Salt  Lake.    See  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  and  LAKE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Salt 
Lake  co.  and  of  Tit.  Terr.,  11  m.  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  at 
the  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mts.  It  is  in  every  sense  the  me- 
tropolis of  Ut.  and  of  the  Mormons,  who  founded  it  in  1847. 
The  streets  are  137  ft.  wide,  and  the  blocks  are  40  rods 
square.  Water  is  conveyed  along  the  streets  for  irrigation 
and  other  uses,  and  the  shade  and  fruit  trees  render  the  city 
a  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  country  at  large.  The  city 


«  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 

has  several  graded  schools,  inclusive  of  the  Univ.  of  Deseret, 
a  Territorial,  a  city,  and  a  Masonic  library,  and  a  museum 
of  the  productions  and  curiosities  of  the  region.  The  city 
hall  cost  $70,000 ;  the  Tabernacle,  the  Mormon  place  of  as- 
sembly for  worship,  contains  an  organ  second  in  size  only 
to  the  big  organ  of  Boston,  cost  $500.000.  and  will  seat  8000 
people.  The  Mormon  Temple.  100  X  200  ft.,  in  progress  30 
yrs.,  with  newn  granite  walls  85  ft.  high,  is  %  done.  Until 
recently  the  city  suffered  from  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
Mormons,  but  with  the  advent  of  R.  Rs.  the  city  is  entering 
on  growth  and  progress.  Pop.  1880,  20,768;  1885,  25,000. 
\_Fromorig.  art.  in  J.\<<  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  O.  J.  HOLLISTER.] 

Salt-Mines  of  Louisiana.  An  extraordinary  de- 
posit of  salt  was  discovered  in  1861  in  sinking  a  well  on  the 
estate  of  -Judge  Daniel  Avery  on  Petite  Anse  Island,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  La.  The  discovery  served  the  Confederacy  with 
a  supply  of  salt  during  the  latter  yrs.  of  the  war.  Petite 
Anse  is  an  island  of  some  5000  acres,  rising  160  ft.  out  of  the 
sea-marsh  that  lies  along  the  coast  30  m.  in  width.  It  was 
covered  with  a  forest,  and  has  been  long  inhabited  and  cul- 
tivated. The  mine  was  an  amorphous  mass  of  rock-salt,  its 
crest  about  20  ft.  under  ground  and  some  50  ft.  below  the 
summit  of  the  island.  The  salt  was  a  pure  muriate  of  soda. 
Its  solidity  was  complete,  without  seams  or  cleavage,  or 
any  evidence  of  crystalline  structure.  Blocks  of  crystal 
were,  however,  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mass.  The 
mine  is  in  the  parish  of  Iberia,  La.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Iberia, 
the  parish-seat,  upon  the  river  or  Bayou  Teche. 

Geological  Position.— Fossil  remains  of  the  Quaternary 
period  are  found  thickly  strewn  upon  and  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  island.  In  sinking  the  shaft  of  the  mine  the 
remains  of  pottery  were  found  in  great  quantities,  and  hu- 
man bones,  with  darts  and  stone  axes  of  various  kinds, 
and  with  and  above  them  the  bones  of  mammoths,  masto- 
dons, elk,  and  deer,  that  seem  to  have  frequented  the  salt- 
licks, as  cattle  and  horses  do  now.  From  the  vast  amount 
of  human  remains  and  rude  weapons,  it  would  appear  that 
men  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  great  amount  of 
game  that  frequented  the  spot.  All  seem  to  have  been 
whelmed  in  one  catastrophe,  and  the  dispositions  since 
made  by  nature  have  not  borne  them  far  from  their  original 
sepulture.  The  salt-springs  of  La.  were  somewhat  noted  as 
early  as  the  war  of  1812.  They  are  20  and  30  m.  E.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Saline  C'reek,  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  Red 
River  alluvion.  They  are  copious,  and  were  again  worked 
during  the  c.  war. 
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Sal'loiixiall  (GURDON),  son  of  Col.  Nathan  and  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Mar.  27, 
1666,  grad.  at  Harvard  1684 :  was  ordained  minister  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  Nov.  25,  1691 :  was  distinguished  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  took  so  active  a  part  in  politics  that  he  was  made 
gov.  of  Conn.  1707,  and  held  that  post  until  his  death,  Oct. 
1.  1724.  He  bequeathed  £1000  to  Harvard  Coll.  to  educate 
students  for  the  ministry. 

Saltonstall  (LEVERETT),  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
and  grandson  of  Richard,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  June  13, 
1783  ;  studied  at  Phillips  Acad.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  grad.  at  Har- 
vard 1802 :  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Salem  1805 ; 
attained  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  to  whose  Collections  he  contributed 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  Harerftitt  ;  was  a  State  senator  1831 ; 
chosen  Presidential  elector  1836  ;  was  mayor  of  Salem  1836- 
38.  and  M.  C.  1838-43.  D.  May  8,  1845. 

Saltoiistall  (Sir  RICHARD),  b.  at  Halifax,  Eng.,  in  1586, 
son  of  Sir  Richard,  who  became  lord  mayor  of  Loud.  1597; 
came  to  Mass,  as  assistant  gov.  to  Winthrop  1630 ;  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  foundation  of  Watertown 
1630,  but  went  back  to  Eng.  the  following  yr.  In  1651  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mass,  ministers  Cotton  and  Wilson  re- 
monstrating against  the  persecution  of  men  for  their  relig- 
ious opinions.  D.  in  Eng.  about  1658. — RICHARD,  b.  at  Wood- 
some,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  1610,  was  an  early  settler  of 
Ipswich ;  was  assistant  gov.  1637,  befriended  the  regicides 
Goffe  and  Whalley,  and  protested  against  the  introduction 
of  negro  slavery  into  the  colony.  D.  Apr.  29,  1694. 

Saltpetre.    See  NITRE.  NITRATES,  and  NITRIC  ACID. 

Salt  Range,  or  Kalabagh  -Mountains,  a  mt.- 
group  of  the  Puhjaub,  India,  extends  from  the  N.  E.  bound- 
ary of  Afghanistan  to  the  Jhylum,  a  distance  of  about  200 
m.  It  is  only  2500  ft.  high,  but  its  bold  peaks  and  steep, 
wild  precipices  present  a  barren  and  forbidding  aspect. 

Salt  Rheum.    See  ECZEMA. 

Saltsburgh,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Salute'  [Lat.  solus,  salutls,  "  health  "]  originally  signified 
the  expression  of  a  wish  for  the  health  of  another.  It  now 
denotes  a  complimentary  notice  of  an  officer  or  a  ship-of- 
war  by  the  military  or  naval  authorities.  S.  are  offered  by 
the  presenting  of  anus,  the  dipping  of  colors,  the  rolling  of 
drums,  the  firing  of  guns,  the  manning  of  yards,  etc. 

Salvator  Rosa.    See  ROSA. 

Salvla.    See  SAGE. 

Salviiii,  sahl-vee'ne  (TOMMASO),  b.  in  Milan  in  1829.  His 
father  was  a  prof,  of  lit.,  and  gave  him  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. A  precocious  talent  took  him  at  the  age  of  14  to  the 
stage  ;  was  connected  with  the  royal  theatre  at  Naples,  and 
different  It.  theatres,  several  times  with  Ristori ;  in  1874 
came  to  Amer.  and  visited  Havana,  playing  his  chief  parts, 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Saul,  and  Orosmanes.  In  tragedy  he  ranks 
with  the  greatest  artists  of  his  time. 

Salz'burg,  town  of  Aus.,  cap.  of  the  duchy  of  Salzburg, 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Salza.  The  city  is  old,  with  crooked 
and  narrow  streets,  but  it  contains  many  elegant  monu- 
ments and  edifices  built  of  white  marble.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  pierced  by  20  gates,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Sigismund  Thor,  425  ft.  long,  hewn  through  the 
Monchsberg.  It  is  the  see  of  an  abp.,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  many  educational  and  benevolent  insts.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  paper-hangings,  musical  instruments,  lead-pen- 
cils, mirrors,  and  type,  several  oil-mills  and  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  factories,  and  carries  on  a  very  lively  trade 
with  Vienna  and  Bavaria.  Pop.  23,499. 

Saiitar',  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  E.  I.,  comprises  an 
area  of  13.020  sq.  m.,  with  110,103  inhabs.  The  mts.  of  this 
island  are  higher  and  wilder  than  those  of  the  other  islands. 
The  chief  town  is  Catbalogan.  The  prin.  articles  in  which 
trade  is  carried  on  are  wax,  cabinet  woods,  palm  oil,  and 
mat-work. 

Samarcaiid',  or  Samarkand,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  comprising  the  S.  part  of  Rus.  Toorkistan,  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  2154  ft.  above  the  sea,  8  m.  S.  of 
the  river  Serafshan.  By  the  Mohammedans  of  Central  Asia 
the  city  is  still  considered  the  prin.  seat  of  Mohammedan 
learning,  and  its  86  mosques  and  23  colls,  attract  numerous 
pilgrims  and  students.  In  1868  it  was  seized  by  Rus.,  with 
the  whole  dist.  of  the  Serafshan.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Sama'rla    [Heb.  npl5%   Shomeron,  "watch -height"]. 

(1)  Ananc.  city  of  Central  Pal.,  some  6  m.  N.  W.  of  Shechem, 
and  about  half  way  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan.  It  was  founded  923  B.  c.  by  Omri,  the  sixth  of  the 
19  kings  of  the  N.  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  made  it  his  cap., 
and  called  it  after  the  name  of  the  man  (Shemer)  of  whom  be 
bought  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built  (1  Kings  xvi.  24). 
The  Mediterranean  is  in  full  view  from  the  top_  of  the  hill. 
The  modern  v.,  on  the  S.  E.  shoulder  of  the  hill,  contains 
about  60  houses,  with  a  pop.  of  400  to  500.  The  people  are 
noted  for  their  insolence  to  travellers.  (2)  The  name  also 
of  one  of  the  3  provs.  into  which  W.  Pal.  was  divided  by  the 
Roms.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Samar'Itans.  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabs.  into  captivity  in  722 
B.  c.,  Central  Pal.  was  left  desolate  and  uninhabited  except 
by  a  remnant  of  the  poorer  classes  and  fugitives  until  the 
removal  thither  of  colonists  from  Babylon,  Syria,  Ar.,  and 
other  E.  lands.  Hence  the  people  (called  Samaritans  from 
Samaria,  the  capital)  became  an  exceedingly  mixed  race,  the 
main  body,  however,  being  of  the  Aramaic  stock.  They  at 
first  worshipped  every  tribe  its  own  god,  but  being  plagued 
by  the  wild  beasts,  they  united  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
the  land.  When  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem  (536  B.  c.), 
the  S.  desired  to  unite  with  them  in  their  work,  but  were 
rejected  by  Zerubbabel.  Henceforth,  the  Jews  and  S.  en- 
tertained the  most  bitter  hatred  of  each  other.  This  was 
intensified  by  the  secession  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada, 
the  sou  of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest.  Under  the  leadership  of 


this  priest  and  others  of  the  Jews,  who  with  him  were  ex- 
pelled on  account  of  their  refusal  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  heathen  wives,  the  worship  was  reorganized 
(409  B.  c.)  on  the  basis  of  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  Gerizim 
was  made  the  centre  of  worship,  and  a  temple  was  erected 
there,  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus(129B.  c. ;  Josephus,  Ant 
xiii.  9,  1).  The  S.  shared  the  fortunes  of  Pal.  during  the 
constant  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  also  under  the 
Rom.  dominion.  They  were  severely  chastised  by  Pilate  for 
their  rebellious  spirit,  then  again  by  Vespasian  and  others, 
until  finally,  in  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Justinian,  on  account 
of  outrages  against  Chrs.,  they  were  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. A  remnant,  however,  clung  to  their  holy  place, 
dwelling  in  Nablus,  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Shechem. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch.— The  original  MS.  is  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nablus.  This  they  claim  to  have  received 
by  tradition  from  Abisha,  the  great-grandson  of  Aaron, 
whose  name  is  inscribed  upon  it. 

The  Samaritan  religion  is  based  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  rejection  of  the 
rest  of  the  O.  T.,  and  in  their  regarding  as  the  tenth  com- 
mandment the  obligation  to  worship  God  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 
Their  religion  is  monotheistic.  They  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  good  and  evil  spirits.  They  believe  in  the  Messiah 
as  a  prophet,  who  is  like  Moses,  but  not  greater  than  Moses, 
who  remains  for  all  time  the  greatest.  The  Messiah  will 
appear  6000  yrs.  after  the  creation,  and  enter  into  judgment 
of  the  world  on  Mt.  Gerizim.  Here  they  find  all  the  sacred 
places  of  the  past  and  future.  They  offer  no  sacrifices  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  keep  the  feasts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  circumcise  their  boys  on  the  8th  day,  and 
observe  the  Sabbath  in  their  synagogues  like  the  Jews. 

The  Samaritan  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  Aramaic  and 
Heb.,  in  many  cases  having  side  by  side  the  2  forms.  The 
vocabulary  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Heb.  and  Cbaldee, 
although  many  words  have  been  introduced  from  Arabic, 
Lat.,  and  Gr. 

The  Samaritan  literature  is  quite  limited  in  extent.  (1) 
The  Samaritan  Targum  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Na- 
thauael  the  high  priest,  who  died  20  B.  c.  (2)  Chronicles.— 
i  First  in  importance  is  the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  or  book  of 
Joshua,  composed  probably  in  the  13th  century,  taking 
some  of  its  material  from  the  Heb.  book  of  Joshua,  but 
adding  thereto  much  of  a  legendary  character,  showing 
that  the  Jews  were  from  the  time  of  Eli  apostates  and  their 
oppressors,  continuing  the  narrative  until  about  350  A.  D., 
where  it  concludes  abruptly.  There  is  also  the  chronicle 
El  Tholodoth  ("The  Generations"),  professedly  by  Eleazar 
ben  Amram  (1142  A.  D.),  and  then  continued  by  many  others 
until  1859,  giving  the  calculation  of  sacred  times,  the  age 
of  patriarchs,  list  of  high  priests  until  the  present.  Then 
comes  the  Chronicle  of  Abulfath,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  a  digest  of  the  2  previous  works,  with  fresh  leg- 
endary material.  Other  minor  works,  corresponding  with 
the  Jewish  Hagada  literature  are  found.  (3)  Liturgies  and 
hymns.  (4)  There  are  also  commentaries,  theological 
tracts,  and  a  few  quite  recent  grammatical  works,  written 
in  Arabic.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  C.  A, 
BBIGGS,  D.  D.] 

Sambalpur7,  the  most  E.  dist.  of  the  Central  Provs., 
Brit.  India.  Its  area  is  4200  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  an  undulating  plain,  with  rugged  hills  rising  in 
every  direction,  the  underlying  rock  being,  as  a  rule,  highly 
silicious  and  indurated ;  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  The 
prin.  river  is  the  Mahanadi ;  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy. 
Iron  ore  of  the  best  description  is  found  in  nearly  every  sub- 
division. The  chief  exports  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  stick-lac, 
silk,  cotton,  and  iron  ;  in  ordinary;  yrs.  a  very  high  profit  is 
made  on  these  exports.  The  imperial  lines  of  road  run  from 
Raipur  to  Cattak ;  wooden  bridges  are  thrown  over  the  prin. 
rivulets  ;  a  railway  connects  S.  with  Nagpur,  as  well  as  Cat- 
tak. The  total  pop.  was,  in  1866,  812,348.  Among  the  Hin- 
doos are  excellent  weavers  and  goldsmiths  ;  the  Mohamme- 
dans are  chiefly  merchants  and  govt.  servants.  Education 
has  made  wonderful  progress  ;  there  are  not  less  than  442 
schools  in  the  dist.  The  chief  town  of  the  same  name  is 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mahanadi,  which  is  here 
nearly  1  m.  broad.  The  native  town  with  formerly  narrow 
streets  has  of  late  been  much  improved ;  2  large  streets 
have  been  opened ;  of  the  1500  houses,  most  are  tiled.  The 
fort  is  N  .  W.  of  the  town  proper.  Pop.  9450. 

Sam'nites  [Lat.  Samni/es,  plu.  of  Samnte],  the  people  of 
anc.  Samnium,  a  region  of  Central  It.  The  S.  were  a  brave, 
frugal,  and  religious  people,  who  were  often  at  war.  The 
first  Samnite  war  with  Rome  (34:^341  B.  c.)  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  Roms.  and  secured  a  Samnite  alliance  during  the  Lat. 
war  (340-338  B.  c.).  The  second  Samnite  war  (326-304  B.  c.) 
was  a  terrible  contest,  in  which  the  Roms.  (321  B.  c.)  were 
shamefully  defeated  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  but  were  finally 
successful.  The  third  Samnite  war  (298-290  B.  c.)  saw  the 
overthrow  of  the  S.  and  Gauls  by  Fabius  at  Sentiuum.  The 
S.  took  the  part  of  Pyrrhus.  of  Hannibal,  of  the  Socn,  and 
of  Marius;  and  at  last  Sulla  undertook  their  complete 
extirpation. 

Samoaii  Islands.    See  NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS. 

Sa'mos.  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  area  of  about  165  sq.  m  and  a  pop.  of 
about  50.000,  is  one  of  the  finest  islands  m  the  Mgean  M-a. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  its  high,  picturesque  mts.  are  rich  in 
marble,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  and  pine,  and  inclosing  beautiful  valleys,  where  wheat. 
olives,  grapes,  and  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of 
superior  quality.  Chief  town.  Khoran. 

Samoyedes',  a  people  of  N.  Rus.,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  They  are  mostly  heathens  or  nominal  Chrs.,  small, 
filthy,  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to  intoxication,  but 
peaceable  and  harmless.  The  herding  of  reindeer  and  th< 
collection  of  fish  and  furs  afford  them  subsistence.  They 
speak  several  dialects.  Their  country  is  one  of  the  coldest 
and  most  desolate  of  inhabited  lands. 
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SA  MPHIRE— SAND-BLAST. 


Sam'plilre  [a  corruption  of  St.  Pierre],  the  Ciithin 
i,,<ir'ttui>i/n.-A\\  umbelliferous  plant  growing  on  cliffs  near 
the  sea  in  Europe ;  used  for  salads  and  pickles.  Marsh  S. 
is  Salicortda  herbacea,  a  chenopodiaceous  salt-marsh  plant 
of  Europe  and  N.  Amer.  It  is  marketed  for  pickling. 

Samp'son  (DEBORAH),  b.  at  Plympton,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 
1760 ;  adopted  male  attire ;  enlisted  under  the  name  of 
ROBERT  SHURTLEFF  in  the  4th  Mass,  regiment  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution ;  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  near 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  served  through  the  campaign  of 
Yorktown.  She  married  Benjamin  Garnett,  a  farmer  of 
Sharon,  Mass.,  received  a  pension,  and  d.  there  Apr.  29, 1827. 
See  The  Female  Review. 

Sam'son,  one  of  the  Heb.  judges  ;  time,  1116-1096  B.  c. 
He  judged  Israel  20  yrs.,  falling  within  the  40  yrs.  of  Philis- 
tine dominion,  terminated  by  Samuel's  victory  at  Eben- 
Ezer,  and  commencing  shortly  before  the  capture  of  the  Ark. 
History.— Son  of  the  Danite  Manoah  of  Corah,  living  in 
Mahanen-Dan.  To  his  mother,  long  barren,  the  birth  of  a 
son  is  announced  by  an  angel.  He  is  a  Xazarite  from  the 
womb,  the  first  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  O.  T.  He 
is  first  inspired  in  his  own  home  to  the  performance  of  some 
deed  now  lost  to  us.  His  subsequent  recorded  hist,  may  be 
arranged  in  3  periods :  (1)  His  connection  with  the  Philistipe 
maiden  of  Timnath,  and  the  consequent  complications  with 
the  Philistines ;  (2)  his  visit  to  Gaza  ;  (3)  his  connection  with 
the  harlot,  her  treachery  and  his  loss  of  strength,  imprison- 
ment, and  death. 

Character.— He  does  not  appear  as  delivering  the  people 
from  the  oppression  of  the  enemy,  so  much  as  avenging  on 
the  Philistines  his  personal  wrongs.  His  working  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  hill-country 
along  the  border  between  Judah  and  Dan  ;  only  twice  do 
we  find  any  mention  of  him  away  from  here.  We  have  no 
proof  of  his  general  recognition  as  judge,  and  in  one  in- 
stance we  find  him  rejected  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Shut 
out  by  his  Nazarite  vow  from  the  use  of  wine,  his  passions 
find  another  outlet,  and  his  weakness  toward  women  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  his  wasted  life  and  strength.  Throughout 
all  his  actions  and  words  runs  a  fine  vein  of  humor,  and 
reckless  carelessness  of  his  God-bestowed  strength.  [From 
orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  T.  C.  MURRAY.] 

Samson  (GEORGE  WHITEFIELD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1819,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1839,  at  Newton 
Theological  Inst.  1843 ;  was  for  many  yrs.  pastor  of  a  Bap. 
ch.  at  Wash.,  D.  C.,  and  pres.  of  Columbian  Coll.,  D.  C.,  1859- 
71,  when  he  became  pres.  of  Rutgers  Female  Coll.,  New 
York.  Has  written  a  series  of  letters  and  essays  on  It.,  Egypt, 
Pal.,  and  Sinai,  several  theological  pamphlets  and  critical 
essays  on  art,  Spiritualism  Tented.  Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of 
Ethics,  Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  and  Physical  Media  In  Spirit- 
ual Manifestations. 

Sam'uel  [Heb.  Shemiiel,  "  heard  of  God  "],  a  Heb.  judge, 
lawgiver,  and  prophet,  b.  at  Ramathaim  Zophim  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  probably  in  the  12th  century  B.  c. ;  was  consecrated 
by  his  mother,  Hannah,  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  as  a  Naza- 
rite  before  his  birth  ;  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  chief 
priest,  Eli,  at  Shiloh  :  received  in  childhood  a  divine  mes- 
sage foreboding  the  downfall  of  the  family  of  Eli ;  assumed 
the  judgeship  of  Israel  about  20  yrs.  after  the  death  of  Eli, 
at  which  time  he  headed  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Philistines  ;  resided  at  Ramah  ;  visited  annually  the  3  prin. 
sanctuaries,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  made  his  sons 
deputy  judges,  but  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  was 
commissioned  by  Jehovah  to  accede  to  the  popular  clamor 
for  a  king ;  to  which  end  he  anointed  Saul  as  first  monarch 
of  Israel,  and  on  his  disobedience  to  a  divine  command 
anointed  the  youthful  shepherd,  David,  in  his  place.  He  d. 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  his  spirit 
was  invoked  by  the  "  witch  of  Endor  "  to  announce  to  Saul 
the  fatal  result  of  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Sam'uel,  The  Books  of,  in  the  O.  T.,  are  2  in  num- 
ber in  the  modern  eds.  of  the  Heb.  text,  but  this  arrange- 
ment only  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The  books  are  said 
in  the  Talmud  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel,  but  the  work 
begins  with  his  time  and  ends  at  a  point  many  yrs.  after  his 
death.  Its  real  authorship  and  date  are  quite  unknown. 
San  Aiigelo,  Tex.  See  APPENDIX. 
San  \  n  to'n  io,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Bexar  co., 
Tex.,  on  San  Antonio  and  San  Pedro  rivers,  was  founded  in 
1714  as  the  fortress  of  San  Fernando,  and  in  1718  as  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Alamo,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  San  Pedro 
River.  The  chief  settlement,  with  the  fort  and  the  mission, 
was  soon  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  to 
what  is  now  the  "  old  town  "  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  situ- 
ated between  the  2  rivers.  This  is  still  the  business  centre, 
containing  the  plaza  and  the  public  buildings,  but  the  most 
elegant  residences  are  at  Alamo,  the  suburb  E.  of  San  An- 
tonio River.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  level  and  fer- 
tile plain,  bounded  on  one  side  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  by  a 
range  of  limestone  hills,  affording  the  materials  from  which 
it  has  been  built.  The  fortress  of  the  Alamo,  celebrated  in 
Texan  hist.,  is  situated  within  the  plaza  and  the  suburb, 
which  both  bear  the  same  name.  The  city  was  incorporated 
in  1873.  Pop.  1870,  12,256 ;  1880,  20,550  ;  1884,  32,000 

San  Bernardi'no,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  San  Bernardino 
co.,  Cal.,  80  m.  from  the  coast.    Pop.  tp.  1870,  3064-  1880 
4061,  including  1673  in  v. 
San  born,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

San  Buenaventu'ra,  cap.  of  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
coast,  30  m.  S.  E.  from  Santa  Barbara,  has  an  excellent 
harbor.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  tourists  and  in- 
valids, owing  to  its  climate  and  the  presence  of  hot  springs. 
Pop.  1880,  1370. 

Sanclioiil'athon  [Gr.  Zayxowtddw],  a  Phoenician 
historian  or  theologian  and  cosmologist,  said  by  Philo 
Bybhus  to  have  been  a  native  of  Berytus  (Athenseus  and 
Suidas  make  him  a  Tyrian).  He  is  supposed  by  Father 
Martin  to  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  14th  century  B  c  • 
by  others,  as  Creuzer,  1250  B.  c.  (Suidas  makes  him  contem- 


porary with  Semiramis).  He  is  said  to  have  been  chief  hiero- 
phant  among  the  Phoenicians  and  sec.  to  Adonilabnas,  the 
reigning  king  of  Byblus.  Three  works  are  ascribed  to  him  : 
one,  on  the  phys.  system  of  Hermes  (Thoth  or  Taaut) ;  a  sec- 
ond, on  Egyptian  theol. ;  a  third,  upon  the  hist,  of  Phcenicia. 
Philo  Byblius  is  the  reputed  translator  of  the  original  into 
Gr.  in  the  2d  century  A.  D.  His  translation  was  in  9  books, 
and  is  believed  to  have  included  the  3  works  mentioned. 

Sand  [A.-S.  sand;  Ger.  Sand;  Dutch,  zand],  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  include  any  granulated  mineral  material 
destitute  of  coherence  when  dry.  Thus,  in  this  broad  sense 
any  known  mineral  may  form  a  sand,  and  we  have  silicious 
sand,  calcareous  sand,  magnetic  iron  sand,  coral  sand,  and 
other  varieties  highly  diverse  in  nature  and  origin.  This 
unfortunate  vagueness  extends  to  sandstones.  A  familiar  ex- 
ample in  Amer.  is  the  brown  "  sandstone  "  from  the  Conn. 
Valley  and  from  N.  J.,  so  extensively  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Rocks  are  converted  into  sands  by  the  forces  of 
moving  water,  moving  ice,  the  winds,  the  freezing  of  water 
in  crevices,  the  disintegrating  action  of  vegetation,  decom- 
position by  chemical  action,  and  other  agencies. 

Sand  (GEORGE),  the  pesudonym  of  AMANTINE  LUCILE 
AURORE  DUPIN  (MADAME  DUDEVANT).,  b.  at  Paris  in  1804,  and 
ed.  in  an  Augustinian  convent  in  Paris.  In  1822  she  married 
Baron  Dudevant,  to  whom  she  bore  2  children,  but  in  1831 
separated  from  him,  removed  to  Paris  with  her  daughter, 
and  assumed  male  dress.  In  connection  with  Jules  Sandeau 
she  wrote  Eoseet  Blanche,  and  the  reception  it  found  offered 
her  an  opportunity  of  pubjishing  immediately  after  a  novel 
written  by  her  alone,  Indiana.  In  1832  Valentine  made  her 
name  celebrated,  and  in  1833  her  celebrity  rose  to  sensation 
with  Lelia.  In  company  with  Alfred  de  Musset  she  then 
made  a  journey  to  It.,  but  at  Venice  they  parted,  and  in 
1836  he  pub.  Confessions  d'un  Enfant  du  Sucle,  to  which  she 
answered  in  1859  with  Elle  et  Lid,  which  produced  an  im- 
mense sensation.  In  1836  she  was  divorced  from  Baron 
Dudevant,  and  both  her  children  came  to  live  with  her. 
About  the  same  time  began  her  intimate  friendship  with 
Chopin,  which  lasted  until  1847.  To  this  period  of  her  life 
(1835-41)  belong  Lavinia,  Hauprat,  La  Derniere  Aldini,  Pau- 
line, etc.  She  in  the  mean  time  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lamennais,  Michel  the  republican,  Pierre  Leroux  the 
Socialist,  and  she  now  burst  upon  the  world  as  the  spokes- 
man of  very  advanced  views  :  Horace  and  Conxuelo,  La  Com- 
tesse  de  Rudolstadt,  Le  Meunier  d'A  ngibault,  Le  Ptche  de  Mon- 
sieur Antoine,  etc.  With  Jeanne  she  again  returned  to  the 
purely  artistic  novel  without  any  tendency,  and  now  fol- 
lowed (1844-48)  some  of  her  most  beautiful  productions— 
La  Petite  Fadetle,  La  Mare  au  Diable,  Franyoisle  Champi,  etc. 
— but  in  1848  she  plunged  with  all  her  passionate  enthusiasm 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  revolution.  She  came  out  un- 
hurt, and  her  latest  books,  Mile,  la  Quintinie,  La  Confession 
(VuneJeiine  Fille,  C'adio,  etc.,  are  brilliant  and  powerful  pro- 
ductions. Her  liistoire  de  ma  Vie  (1854)  disappointed  people. 
D.  June  8,  1876.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

San'dal-Wood  [Sans,  chandana,  whence  sandalum  in 
the  earliest  European  accounts  and  the  Santalum  of  bota- 
nists], the  agreeably  aromatic  and  precious  wood  of  several 
species  of  Santalum  and  of  one  or  two  other  trees.  That  of 
India  is  yielded  by  Santalum  album.  After  the  discovery  of 
the  S.  I.  a  large  part  of  the  supply  of  the  S.-W.  of  commerce 
came  from  2  or  3  species  peculiar  to  those  islands,  and  later 
from  S.  Yasi  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  The  high  price  which 
this  wood  brings  has  caused  the  reckless  extirpation  of  the 
tree  from  the  more  accessible  stations,  but  in  India  the 
original  S.-W.  tree  is  now  protected  by  govt.  It  is  employed 
as  a  perfume  and  for  the  fabrication  of  small  articles— glove- 
boxes,  caskets,  etc.  Much  is  consumed  in  India  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  sepulchral  rites  and  for  medicinal  purposes, 
where  the  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  is  used 
for  making  the  caste-mark.  But  the  prin.  market  is  Chi., 
for  incense  in  temples,  etc.  The  wood  yields  1  per  cent,  of 
a  peculiar  essential  oil,  on  which  the  characteristic  fragrance 
depends.  The  famous  and  richly  carved  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Somnauth,  supposed  to  be  1000  yrs.  old,  are  of  S.-W. 

San'darach  [Gr.  vavSapdicr)],  a  gum -resin  from  the  Thuja 
articulata,  a  small  coniferous  tree  which  grows  in  Barbary. 
It  occurs  in  pale-yellow  oblong  grains  or  tears,  covered  with 
a  fine  dust,  is  transparent  and  brittle,  with  a  vitreous  lustre 
on  the  fracture.  It  consists  of  3  resinous  acids.  The  a-resin 
forms  a  white  or  yellow  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  not  easily  fusible,  and  is  present  in  but  small  quantities. 
The  |8-resin  forms  about  %  of  the  whole,  is  light  yellow, 
softens  at  212°  F.,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
The  y-resin  is  a  light-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  melts  with  difficulty,  decomposing  at  the  same 
time.  S.  is  chiefly  used  as  an  incense  and  in  varnishes. 

Sand- Blast.  The  term  "  sand-blast  process  "  is  ap- 
plied to  a  method  devised  by  Gen.  Benjamin  C.  Tilghman 
of  Phila.  for  cutting,  boring,  grinding,  dressing,  pulverizing, 
and  engraving  stone,  metal,  glass,  wood,  and  other  hard  or 
solid  substances  by  means  of  a  stream  of  sand  or  grains  of 
quartz,  or  of  other  suitable  material,  artificially  driven  as 
projectiles  rapidly  against  them  by  any  suitable  method  of 
propulsion.  The  abrading  power  of  sand  is  well  known.  It 
Is  seen  frequently  on  a  grand  scale  in  nature,  and  man  has 
successfully  utilized  it  in  the  arts.  When  carried  by  running 
water,  sand  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  erosion  of 
rocks,  and  when  driven  by  the  wind  it  depolishes  the  glass 
in  the  windows  of  the  fisherman's  hut  upon  the  sea-shore 
and  destroys  the  transparency  of  the  glass  in  the  lanterns  of 
sea-coast  light-houses.  It  was  a  gen.  idea  of  the  cutting 
power  of  sand  when  driven  by  water  or  air  against  hard 
substances  that  led  Gen.  Tilghman  to  make  his  first  experi- 
ments. A  simple  form  of  air-blast,  producing  a  few  ounces  of 
pressure  only,  was  fitted  up,  and  by  means  of  an  extemporiz- 
ed concentric  jet  of  glass  this  air  was  made  to  drive  the  sand 
against  the  object  to  be  cut.  In  this  way  holes  were  bored 
through  ordinary  window-glass  in  a  few  seconds.  It  was 
but  a  step  now  to  improve  the  apparatus  so  as  to  get 


SANDCRACK— SANDY  HOOK. 


increased  effk-ienry :  and  the  preliminary  trials  having 
demonstrated  the  great  practical  utility  of  the  process,  a 
patent  from  the  U.  S.  was  applied  for  and  granted  on  Oct. 
18,  1870.  [From  oriy.  art.  in  J.'s  Unit.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  G.  F. 
BARKER,  M.  D.] 

Saiid'crack,  a  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  It  con- 
stitutes an  unsoundness,  since  it  springs  from  a  constitu- 
tional brittleness  of  the  hoof  and  leads  to  serious  lameness. 
It  may  be  treated  by  paring,  firing,  and  blistering  the 
coronet. 

Sand-Eel,  or  Sand-Lance,  fishes  of  the  family  Amo- 
dytidseand  genus  Ammodytes.  They  are  elongated,  nearly 
rectilinear  species,  with  an  elongated,  pointed  snout,  forked 
caudal,  and  silvery  body;  they  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  are 
of  little  or  no  use  except  as  bait  for  other  fishes,  for  which 
they  are  sometimes  extensively  employed. 

San'demaii  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Perth,  Scot.,  in  1718  or  1723, 
studied  at  Edinburgh ;  became  a  linen-draper ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Key.  John  Glas  (.or  Glass),  the  founder  of  a  sect 
called  the  Glasites ;  became  an  elder  in  the  congregation  ; 
established  in  1763  a  congregation  of  the  new  sect  at  Lond., 
where  they  became  known  under  the  title  of  Sandema- 
uians :  came  to  Amer.  and  established  a  society  1764,  and 
settled  in  the  following  yr.  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  2,  1771.  Glas,  the  real  founder  of  the  sect,  was  b.  at 
Dundee,  Scot.,  Sept.  21,  1698;  became  minister  of  a  country 
parish  ;  pub.  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,  directed 
against  the  alliance  of  Ch.  and  State;  was  thereupon  de- 
posed from  his  ministry  by  the  Scot.  Gen.  Assembly,  and 
formed  his  adherents  into  a  separate  society.  D.  in  1773. 
Saudemanians.  See  SANDKMAN. 
Sand'erllng,  "a  name  given  to  species  of  Calidris,  a 
genus  of  the  family  Scolopacidas.  The  bill  is  straight,  rather 
longer  than  the  head,  and  widened  toward  the  end ;  the 
color  above  is  light  ashy,  interspersed  with  elongated  spots 
of  brownish-black  on  the  head,  back,  scapulars,  and  shorter 
quills ;  that  on  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  is  black,  in  fine 
transverse  lines  ;  beneath  it  is  white ;  total  length,  8  inches. 
Sanders.  See  SANDAL-WOOD  and  SANTAL-WOOD. 
San'ders  (DANIEL  CLARKE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sturbridge, 
Mass.,  May  3,  1768,  grad.  at  Harvard  1788;  taught  the  Cam- 
bridge gram,  school  while  studying  theol. ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  1790 ;  was  Unit,  minister  at  Vergennes,  Yt.,  from 
June  12,  1794,  to  1799,  when  he  removed  to  Burlington ;  was 
the  first  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  from  Oct.  17,  1801,  to  Mar. 
24,  1814,  and  pastor  of  the  Unit.  ch.  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  from 
May  24, 1815,  to  May  17, 1829,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mass, 
constitutional  convention  of  1820.  Wrote  .4  Hist,  of  the  Ind- 
ian Wars  with  the  First  Settlers  of  the  U.  S.,  particularly  in 
,V.  Eng.  D.  Oct.  18,  1850. 

Sanders  (GEORGE  NICHOLAS),  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb. 
21,  1812,  grandson  of  Col.  George  Nicholas,  the  proposer  of 
the  "Kentucky  resolutions"  of  1798;  became  at  an  early 
age  an  efficient  Dem.  orator  and  politician  ;  appointed  U.  S. 
consul  at  Liverpool,  and  navy  agent  at  New  York ;  sup- 
porter of  Douglas  in  the  campaign  of  1860;  resided  in  Europe 
during  the  c.  war  as  a  com.  of  the  Confed.  States ;  took  part 
with  Mt 
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Sanders  (WILLIAM  P.),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1833,  grad.  at  theU.  S. 
Military  Acad.  in  1856;  appointed  brevet  second  lieut.  of 
dragoons ;  served  in  Cal.  and  Kan.  1856-57,  and  on  the  Ut. 
expedition  1857-61.  In  May  1861  was  appointed  capt.  in  the 
6th  U.  S.  Cav. :  served  with  his  co.  in  the  defences  of  Wash, 
until  the  opening  of  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862 ; 
engaged  before  Yorktown,  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg, 
Mechanicsville,  etc.,  and  in  the  Md.  campaign  of  that  yr. 
In  Mar.  1863  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  5th  Ky.  Cav., 
which  he  led  in  the  pursuit  of  Morgan  through  Ind.  and  O. 
In  Sept.  was  appointed  chief  of  cav.,  dept.  of  the  Ohio,  but 
the  following  month  was  promoted  to  be  brig.-gen.  of  vol- 
unteers, and  assigned  to  the  23d  corps.  He  participated  in 
the  engagements  of  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Lenoir,  and  Camp- 
bell's Station,  and  was  mortally  wounded  before  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  17.  D.  Nov.  19,  1863. 

San'derson  (JOHN  P.),  b.  Feb.  13, 1818,  in  Lebanon  co.. 
Pa.,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839  ;  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature  of  Pa.  in  1845,  and  to  the  State  senate  in 
1847 ;  ed.  of  the  Daily  ^eics  of  Phila.  from  1848  to  1856 ;  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  of  the  war  dept.  Mar.  4,  1861 ;  lieut.-col. 
loth  U.  S.  Inf. ;  col.  13th  U.  S.  Inf.  July  4,  1863 ;  in  Feb.  1864 
provost-marshal-gen,  dept.  of  the  Mo.  Made  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  secret  political  organization  in  the  N.  and  vV . 
States  known  as  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  or 
"  Order  of  American  Knights,"  causing  the  disruption  of 
the  order.  D.  Oct.  14,  1864. 

Sanderson  (JOHN  SCOTT  BURDON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng.,  Dec.  1828,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  was  med.  officer  of  health  for  Paddington  1855-56  ; 
became  phys.  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  was  employed  by 
the  royal  corns,  to  make  investigations  respecting  the  cattle- 
plague  1865-66,  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in 
N.  Ger.  1865.  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Cornwall 
mines  1869 ;  introduced  the  sphygmograph  into  Eng. ;  wrote 
the  Handbook  of  the  Sphygmograph,  and  became  prof,  ot 
physiology  in  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond.,  1874. 

Sanderson  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rotherham    York- 
shire, Eng.,  Sept.  19,  1587,  ed.  at  Lincoln  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he 
became  fellow  16o6  and  reader  in  logic  in  1608 ;  pub.  lectures 
upon  that  subject ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1611 
became  in  1619  rector  of  Boothby  Pennell,  Lincolnshire 
became  prebend  of  Lincoln  1629  and  rector  of  Muston  16; 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  1. 1631,  made  D.  D.  1636,  regius 
prof,  of  divinity  at  Ox.  and  canon  of  Christ  Ch.  1642 ;  was 
named  by  Parl.  one  of  the  "  Assembly  of  Divines  "  convoked 
at  Westminster  1643,  but  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and 
had  his  living  sequestered  ;  attended  the  king  as  ecclesias- 
tical councillor  at  Ox.,  at  Hampton  Court,  and  m  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  was  ejected  from  his  professorship  1648,  but  restored 


1660,  and  shortly  after  made  bp.  of  Lincoln,  and  took  part 
in  the  Savoy  Conference  1661.     D.  Jan.  •-".»,  ltH>3. 
Saud'ford  (Luwis  H.I.  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y..  about 
nidied  law  at  Syracuse;  settled  in  New  York  1K«; 
became  assistant  vice-chancellor  of  the  first  circuit  Mar. 
1843,  vice-chancellor  1846,  and  associate  justice  of  the  supe- 
rior court  1847.    Author  of  .V.  Y.  Cfifimt,  i/  li,i«,rtt  from  Apr. 
1843  to  June  1847,  and  -V.  Y.  Superior  Court  Reports.    D.  at 
Toledo.  O.,  in  1852. 

Sandhill  Crane  (Grits  Canadensta),  a  rather  large  bird, 
characterized  by  the  plumbeous  plumage  of  the  adult  : 
length  about  48  inches.  The  species  is  quite  common,  and 
found  in  W.  U.  S.  and  in  Fla. 

Sand' hop  per,  or  Beach  Flea,  names  given  in  the 
U.  S.  to  Talitrus  quadrifidus  and  Orchmtiu  lo/niicornis,  and 
in  G.  Brit,  to  T.  tocusta  and  saltator,  small  amphipod  crusta- 
ceans found  under  sea-weeds  and  stones  at  low  tide.  They 
have  marvellous  powers  of  leaping,  and  of  burrowing  in 
wet  sand. 

Saiid'hurst,  town  of  Australia,  colony  of  Victoria,  82 
m.  N.  W.  of  Melbourne,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  gold-mining 
dist.,  and  has  33,497  inhabs. 

Sandhurst  (Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  RO>K  MANSFIELD), 
BARON,  b.  in  1819,  ed.  at  the  Royal  Military  Coll.,  and  en- 
tered into  the  army  as  ensign  in  1835. ;  served  in  the  Sutlej 
campaign  of  1846  as  capt. ;  major  in  1847,  in  the  Punjaub 
campaign  1849,  lieut.-col.  1851 ;  attached  to  the  Brit,  embassy 
at  Constantinople  with  the  rank  of  brig.-gen.,  and  as  such 
proceeded  to  the  Crimea ;  consul-gen,  at  Warsaw  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  India 
was  nominated  chief  of  staff  ;  participated  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  that  campaign  ;  in  1863  sent  to  India  as  commander- 
in-chief ;  lieut.-gen.  in  1864 ;  transferred  to  Ire.  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  1870 ;  created  a  peer  in  1871  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Sandhurst.  The  order  of  knight  of  the  Star  of  India 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1866;  in  1862  obtained  the  colo- 
nelcy of  the  38th  regiment.  D.  June  23, 1876. 

San  Diego,  de-a'go.  city,  seaport,  and  port  of  entry,  on 
R.  R.,  cap.  of  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  480  m.  S.  K.  of  San  Frar.- 
cisco.  Next  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  no  harbor  on  I':iciti.- 
coast  of  U.  S.  approximates  in  excellence  the  Bay  of  S.  D.  It 
was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  Sept.  1542.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  May  1769  by  Father  Junipero  Serra,  who  then 
established  the  mission  of  S.  D.,  the  earliest  of  the  Cal.  mis- 
sions. The  growth  of  the  present  city  dates  from  1867, 
when  the  new  town  was  begun  on  the  water-front  of  the 
bay.  The  prin.  products  of  the  co.  are  wheat,  wool,  honey, 
cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  There  are  gold-mines  50 
m.  N.  of  the  city,  where  several  quartz-mills  are  employed. 
Fruit-raising  is  becoming  an  important  industry.  S.  D.  is  the 
prin.  honey-producing  co.  in  Cal.  The  climate  is  very  mild 
and  equable.  The  city  is  a  popular  resort  for  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Pop.  1870,  2300  ;  1880,  2637. 
Sand-La  noe.  See  SAND-EEL. 
San  Domingo.  See  SANTO  DOMINGO. 
Saii'doval,  de  (PRCDENCIO),  b.  in  Sp.  about  1560,  be- 
came a  Benedictine  monk  at  Naxera ;  devoted  -himself  to 
the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Sp. ;  was  made  an  abbot  at 
Valladofid  and  historiographer  to  Philip  III. ;  pub  Hittona 
de  la  \1da  y  Hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  and  Hittoria  de 
los  Reyes  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon.  S.  became  bp.  of  Tuy  1608, 
and  of  Pamplona  1612.  D.  Mar.  17,  1621. 

Sand-piper,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of  snipe-lil 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Scolopacidae.    They  have  little 
in  common,  except  as  members  of  the  same  family,  bu 
short  and  straight  bill  and  a  comparatively  small  size.  They 
associate  together  in  flocks,  especially  on  the  beaches  of  the 
ocean  and  lakes.    Allied  species  are  known  by  other  names. 
and  the  word  sand-piper  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with  any 
scientific  designation. 

Sands  (BENJAMIN  FRAXKLIN),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Feb.  11 
Md. ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Apr.  1,  1828;  became  a 
lieut.  in  1840.  commander  in  1855.  capt.  in  1862.  com.  in  18 
rear-admiral  in  1871 ;  retired  in  1874 ;  served  on  the  tt  .  coast 
of  Mex  during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  was  in  both 
the  Ft.  Fisher  fights.     D.  June  30,  1883.  . 

Sand  Star,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  species  of  star- 
fishes, of  the  orders  Asterioidea  and  Ophiurioidea. 
Sandstone.    See  GEOLOGY  and  STONE,  BUILDING. 
Sandus'ky.  city,  port,  and  R.  R.  centre,  on  Lake  Ene. 
cap  of  Erie  co  ,  O.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  River,  on  a 
bay  15m.  long  and  4  wide,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 


one  of  the  largest  tresn-nsn  manseis  eoun 
is  in  fish,  lumber,    limestone,   manufactured   woodwork, 
grapes  and  native  wine,  steel- works  engine  and  boiler  and 
threshing-machine  works      Its  .coal-business  js  large.    It» 
receipts  by  water  are  chiefly  iron  ore, 
Portland  tp.  has  been  added  since  18,0. 
1880   15  838 
Saiid-AVasp.    See  HYMENOPTERA  and  SPHEGID 

Sand' 

coast 

Deal,  < 

surrounded  uy  anc.  iun.iiivoiiv/..o.  .«  „.-„--—--. 
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£Ktural  products.    It  forms  with  Deal  a  parliamentary 

b°aSmSw&^&,  on  R,  R.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Ill,  58  m.  s.  W. 
of  Chicago.    Pop.  1870,  1844  ;  1880,  2352. 
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ine  is  extensively  carried  on.    Pop.  isiu,  «H(  ,  100"'  ff*Sf' 
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New  York  passes.  The  great  beacons  by  which  approach- 
ing vessels  make  the  entrance— the  Navesink  lights— stand 
on  highlands  of  that  name  at  the  very  origin  of  8.  H., 
whence,  continuing  the  sandy  beach-line,  it  projects  north- 
ward 5  m.,  with  a  width  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to 
&  m.  The  8.  II.  light  is  %  m.  8.  from  the  N.  end,  at  which 
very  extreme  there  is  a  beacon-light.  N.  J.  Southern  R.  R., 
to  Long  Branch,  Camden,  etc.,  has  its  terminus  on  the  bay 

San'dys  (EDWIN^,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire, 
Eng  ,  in  1519,  grad.  from  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1539 ; 
took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  Ref. ;  became  vicar  of  Haversham  and  master  or  bt. 
Catherine's  Coll.  1547,  prebendary  of  Peterboro'  1549  and  of 
Carlisle  1552;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univ.  1553; 
preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  royal  claims  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  ;  was  deprived  of  the  vice-chancellorship  and  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower ;  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Con- 
tinent May  1554 ;  returned  at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
1558 ;  was  made  bp.  of  Worcester  Dec.  21, 1559,  of  Lond.  1570, 
and  abp.  of  York  1576 ;  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
"  Bishops'  Bible  "  1568.  D.  July  10,  1588. 

Sandys  (Sir  EDWIN),  son  of  Abp.  Sandys,  b.  at  w  orcester, 
Eng.,  about  1561,  studied  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox. ;  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship 1579,  and  a  prebend  in  York  minster  1581 ;  was  a 
supporter  of  the  dynastic  claims  of  King  James  I.  ;  asso- 
ciated with  Bacon  in  drawing  up  the  "  Remonstrance  "  of 
1604  ;  a  leading  member  of  the  second  Va.  Co.,  of  which  he 
became  treas.  1619 ;  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  charter 
for  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  and  in  planting  represen- 
tative govt.  in  the  colony  of  Va.,  thereby  becoming  obnox- 
ious to  the  "  Spanish  party  "  at  court,  and  was  imprisoned, 
along  with  Selden,  1621,  for  having  opposed  the  royal  proj- 
ects in  Parl.  Wrote  Europe  Speculum,  or  a  View  on  Survey 
of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  W.  Part  of  the  World.  D.  at 
Northborne,  Kent,  Oct.  1629. 

Sandys  ^GEORGE),  son  of  Abp.  Edwin,  b.  at  the  palace  of 
Bishopthorpe,  York,  in  1577,  ed.  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  and 
Corpus  Chnsti  Coll.,  Ox.  ;  travelled  through  Gr.,  Asia  Minor, 
Pal.,  and  Egypt,  1610-12;  pub.  a  Relation  of  his  journey; 
went  to  Va.  as  colonial  treas.  1621 ;  completed  at  James- 
town a  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  ;  built  the  first 
'water-mill,  the  first  iron-works,  and  the  first  ship  in  Va.  ; 
returned  to  Eng.  1624 ;  printed  poetical  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  etc.,  and  translated  from 
the  Lat.  of  Grotins  the  tragedy  of  Christ's  Passion ;  was 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  king.  D.  Mar.  1644. 

San  ford,  Fla.    See  APPENDIX. 

San'ford  (EDWARD),  son  of  Chancellor  Nathan,  b.  in  New 
York  in  1805,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1824 ;  studied  law ;  was 
ed.  of  a  newspaper  in  Brooklyn,  afterward  of  the  New  York 
Standard,  of  the  Times  (1836-37),  and  associate  ed.  of  the 
Wash.  Globe,  organ  of  the  Van  Buren  administration ;  re- 
turned to  New  York  1838 ;  became  assistant  naval  officer  at 
that  port ;  was  elected  in  1843  to  the  N.  Y.  senate,  in  which 
he  was  a  Dem.  leader,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  of 
poems  artfl  essays  to  the  New  York  Mirror,  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  and  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

San  lord  (NATHAN),  b.  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  5,  1779,  studied  law,  and  began  practice  in  New  York 
1799  ;  appointed  dist.  atty.  for  New  York  1803 ;  was  elected 
to  the  N.  Y.  assembly  1811 ;  became  speaker  of  that  body, 
and  afterward  State  senator ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  1821 ;  served  2  terms  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  (1815-21  and  1825-31),  and  was  the  successor  of  Kent 
in  the  chancellorship  of  N.  Y.  (1823-25).  D.  Oct.  17,  1838. 

San  Franeis'co,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  is  the  chief  city  and  seaport  of  Cal.  and  of  W.  coast 
of  N.  Amer.,  lat.  37°  48'  26.6"  N.,  Ion.  122°  24'  39.6"  W.,  on  the 
end  of  a  peninsula  6  m.  wide,  separating  the  S.  arm  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  law  it  is 
designated  as  "the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,"  the 
functions  of  city  and  co.  govt.  being  consolidated. 

Oriainal  Site,  Etc.— Us  area  is  42  sq.  m.,  including  some 
islands.  Nearly  half  the  area  consists  of  high  rocky  hills, 
rising  in  several  points  to  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about 
4  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  W.  are  sand-dunes.  The  site  now  has 
much  level  land,  but  a  large  part  of  this  has  been  supplied 
by  art,  the  original  inequalities  of  the  surface  having  been 
graded  away. 

The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  city  having  almost  unbroken 
coolness  of  temperature  by  breezes  fresh  from  the  ocean 
every  day.  The  annual  death-rate  for  each  1000  inhabs.  is 
20,  a  proportion  exceeded  in  all  other  seaport  cities  of  equal 
size.  The  heavy  fogs  in  summer  are  pernicious  to  asth- 
matics, and  consumptives  find  better  climates  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

Commerce,  Etc.  —  The  aggregate  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  its  residents  and  business-men  has  been  estimated 
to  be  $1,000,000,000.  The  millionaires  number  nearly  100 
Business  is  wonderfully  active,  and  statistics  show  that  in 
proportion  to  the  tributary  pop.  no  city  on  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  has  commercial  or  financial  transactions  so  exten- 
sive. The  imports  direct  from  foreign  countries  (consider- 
able quantities  of  imported  merchandise  are  brought  by 
rail,  steamer,  and  sail  from  New  York)  amount  annually  to 
about  $35,000,000,  and  include  usually  large  quantities  of  tea 
and  coffee  to  be  sent  across  the  continent.  The  leading 
articles  of  exportation  are  wheat,  flour,  gold,  silver,  canned 
fruit,  canned  and  salted  salmon,  quicksilver,  wool,  hides 
leather,  lumber,  silver  ore,  and  borax.  The  commercial 
statistics  of  Cal.  belong  almost  exclusively  to  S.  P.,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  exports,  which  vary  much  from  vr  to 
yr.,  is  from  $70,000,000  to  $90,000,000.  The  port  has  1,600  000 
tons  of  shipping  entrances  annually,  and  50  steamers  ply 
from  it  in  regular  ocean  lines.  It  is  the  chief  terminus  for 
all  the  main  routes  of  travel,  including  R.  Rs.,  in  Cal. 

Manufactures  are  extensive,  employing  25,000  persons,  and 
turning  out  products  worth  $50,000,000  annually.  Among 
them  are  cigars,  shoes,  blankets,  flannels,  woollen  cloths 


canned  fruit,  vegetables,  and  salmon,  clothing,  under-cloth- 
ing, lumber  planed  and  fitted  for  use  in  building,  dynamite, 
rolled  iron,  silk  thread,  silk  ribbons,  etc. 

Buildings,  Etc.— The  prevalent  style  of  arch,  is  highly  or- 
namental. Four-fifths  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  the 
remainder  mostly  brick,  stone  being  very  rare.  Some  of 
the  buildings,  especially  the  leading  hotels,  are  very  large 
and  costly,  the  Palace,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world,  having 
cost  $3,000,000.  A  public  park  of  1050  acres,  3  m.  long,  lead- 
ing from  the  business  part  of  the  city,  has  a  beautiful  drive 
to  the  ocean  beach.  The  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  ac- 
tivity of  business,  the  excitement  of  speculation  in  the 
mining  stock  market,  the  excellence  of  the  hotels,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  private  dwellings,  the  luxurious  mode  of  living, 
the  numerous  opportunities  for  spending  time  pleasantly, 
the  variety,  multitude,  and  merit  of  the  insts.  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  the  throng  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  made  S.  F.  a  favorite  pleasure  re- 
sort. The  city  is  supplied  with  numerous  newspapers,  public 
libraries,  schools,  scientific  associations,  charitable  insts., 
and  secret  societies  for  mutual  aid  and  other  purposes.  Six 
European  langs.  beside  Eng.  are  used  in  regular  Chr.  wor- 
ship, and  in  half  a  dozen  buildings  occupied  by  Chi.  there 
are  rooms  set  apart  for  Booddhistic  worship.  An  Epis.  bp. 
and  a  R.  Cath.  abp.  have  their  residences  in  S.  F. 

History. — The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  Oct.  1776, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Sp.  military  post  and  a  mission  of 
Franciscan  friars  to  convert  the  Indians.  The  latter  was 
maintained  till  1835.  The  next  yr.  a  town  called  Yerba 
Buena  was  laid  out,  and  the  first  house  in  it  was  built  by  an 
Amer.  The  name  was  changed  to  San  Francisco  in  1847, 
when  it  had  450  inhabs.  ;  in  June  of  the  next  yr.  it  lost  most 
of  its  male  residents  on  account  of  the  attraction  of  the 
gold-diggings,  and  in  1849  it  had  become  a  world-famous 
seaport  city.  The  harbor  was  filled  with  ships  deserted  by 
their  crews,  a  large  part  of  the  pop.  lived  in  tents,  and  the 
prices  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  were  enormous. 
Within  14  months  after  Dec.  20,  1849,  the  town  was  devastat- 
ed by  5  great  fires,  which  swept  away  every  building  in  the 
business  dist.  and  destroyed  property  worth  $16,000,000. 
Every  fire  was  immediately  followed  by  the  erection  of 
much  better  buildings,  but  for  yrs.  the  merchants  stored 
many  of  their  goods  in  ships  anchored  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  extensive  conflagration.  The  increase  of  $10,000,000 
annually  in  the  gold  production  for  the  first  5  vrs.  after  the 
mines  were  opened  led  the  people  to  suppose  that  the  same 
ratio  would  continue  ;  but  in  1854  the  gold  yield  began  to 
decline,  wages  fell,  the  importations  decreased,  and  many 
dwellings  and  business-houses  were  left  vacant.  After  the 
lapse  of  5  yrs.  more,  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State,  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode, 
and  various  other  favorable  circumstances  brought  in  new 
elements  of  prosperity,  upon  the  flood-tide  of  which  the 
city  rode  till  1869,  when  land  speculation,  overcalculating 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
continental R.  R.,  led  to  a  panic,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
which  were  felt  for  several  yrs.  Another  panic  was  caused 
in  1877  by  a  communistic  agitation,  which  for  more  than  a 
yr.  seriously  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing seasons  of  depression  in  certain  occupations, 
general  business  has  always  been  active  and  wages  high. 
In  1851  extra-constitutional  organizations  took  control  of 
the  city  to  purge  it  of  scoundrels,  and  most  of  their  pro- 
ceedings were  governed  by  prudence  and  justice.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1856  to  1876  the  city  govt. 
was  in  the  hands  of  independent  political  parties,  which  ex- 
cluded the  national  political  parties,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
influence  over  the  nominations  for  office,  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  exceptionally  good.  Pop.  1860,  56,802;  1870, 
149,473  ;  1880, 233,959,  one  tenth  of  the  inhabs.  in  the  latter  yr. 
being  Chinamen.  (See  HITTELL'S  Resources  of  Cal.  and  Com- 
merce and  Industries  of  tht  Pacific  Coast.)  JOHN  S.  HITTELL. 

San  Francisco  'mountain,  the  loftiest  mt.  in  Ari., 
is  between  12,124  and  12,561  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  stands  on 
the  Col.  Plateau,  near  its  S.  edge,  and  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  a  height  of  5000  ft.,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark 
from  all  directions.  Its  base  is  10  m.  across,  and  its  form  is 
irregularly  conical.  Its  crest  takes  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  the  concavity  turned  to  the  E.  Geologically.  S.  F.  is 
partly  a  mt.  of  eruption  and  partly  a  mt.  of  circumdenuda- 
tion.  Its  upper  part  is  composed  of  dark  trachyte,  which 
was  extended  before  the  plain  had  been  degraded  to  its 
present  level.  The  strata  which  are  preserved  under  the 
trachyte  are  of  Triassic  age  ;  the  bed  which  now  constitutes 
the  surface  of  the  plain  is  the  upper  member  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation.  So  the  mt.  is  an  insular  table  of  Triassic 
sandstone,  standing  on  a  Carboniferous  floor,  and  capped 
by  a  cone  of  trachyte.  Since  the  removal  of  the  Triassic 
strata  new  fissures  have  opened  in  the  plain,  and  basaltic 
lava  has  flowed  out,  spreading  over  the  surface  in  broad 
black  sheets  and  throwing  up  hundreds  of  low  cones. 
From  the  summit  of  S.  F.  one  can  look  into  the  throats  of 
more  than  a  hundred  volcanoes. 

Sanglr'  Islands,  a  group  of  50  islands,  most  of  which 
are  inhabited,  between  Celebes  and  Mindanao.  They  are 
high,  volcanic,  and  produce  maize,  rice,  sago,  cocoa,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  timber.  They  are  inhabited  by  about  30,000 
Chr.  Malays. 

Sangkol?  Sougca,  or  Touquln,  river  of  Farther 
India,  rises  m  Yunnan,  a  prov.  of  Chi.,  and  falls,  after  a 
course  of  about  600  m.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Sangor.  town  of  Brit.  India,  presidency  of  Agra,  near 
the  Nerbudda,  at  an  elevation  of  1458  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
is  a  military  station,  and  a  large,  lively,  but  somewhat  un- 
healthy place.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

San'greal  (i.  e.  the  Holy  Grail,  or  "cup,"  or,  according 
to  others,  the  Sa»g  Seal,  the  "real  blood"  of  Christ),  ac- 
cording to  mediasval  legends,  the  cup  of  emerald  which  held 
the  wine  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  it  is  related,  received  some  of  the 
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blood  of  the  Lord  in  this  cup  at  the  crucifixion.  When  the 
Holy  Grail  was  carried  away  and  hidden  by  the  angels  a 
quest  for  it  was  instituted,  it  being  reveale'd  that  no  one 
who  was  not  perfectly  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  act  could 
ever  find  it.  King  Arthur's  knights  of  the  Round  Table  were 
prominent  participants  in  the  quest. 

Saiigulnarta.    See  BLOOD-ROOT. 

Sau'liedrim,  correctly  Saiihedrin,  a  corruption  of 
Gr.  avvi&piov,  "assembly."  There  are  2  classes  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

A.  The  Great  Sandhedrim.—yiost  probably  it  was  formed 
at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  on  the  model 
of  the  council  of  the  70  councillors  appointed  by  Moses 
Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  Gr.  name,  which  points  to  the 
period  of  the  Seleucidae.    The  earliest  reliable  trace  of  its 
existence  is  under  the  Maccabees.    It  was  in  full  activity  at 
the  time  of  Herod.    And  we  find  constant  mention  of  it  in 
the  X.  T. 

Jurisdiction. — It  was  the  supreme  "privy  council"  of  the 
Jews  ;  not  only  their  court  of  final  appeal  and  last  resort, 
but  also  an  executive  and  legislative  assembly,  shaping  the 
gen.  polity  of  the  nation.  Its  power  in  matters  civil  and 
religious  was  practically  unlimited.  It  decjded  all  cases 
brought  upon  appeal  from  the  lower  courts ;  it  had  author- 
ity over  kings  and  high  priests  ;  in  it  was  vested  the  trial  of 
heresy,  idolatry,  false  prophets  (hence  the  active  part  they 
took  against  our  Lord) ;  and  it  alone  had  power  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death. 

Constitution.— It  had  71  members.  In  the  K.  T.  are  men- 
tioned— (1)  Priests,  chiefs  of  different  orders  of  priests ;  (2) 
elders,  those  venerable  from  age  or  position ;  (3)  scribes, 
those  learned  in  the  law  and  tradition.  It  officers  were — 
pres.,  first  vice-pres.,  second  vice,  beside  a  force  of  sees, 
and  court  officers. 

Place  of  meeting,  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  room  immediately  ad- 
joining the  temple. 

B.  The  Lesser  Sanhedrim. — A  court  of  23  members  ap- 

Eointed  by  the  Great  S.,  sitting  in  all  towns  of  over  120 
ouseholds,  with  jurisdiction  over  local  civil  and  criminal 
matters.    [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  T.  C. 
MURRAY.] 

San'itary  Commls'sion,  The  U.  S.  On  Apr.  15, 
1861,  the  day  on  which  the  President's  call  appeared  for 
75,000  men,  the  women  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  organized  a 
society  with  the  idea  of  affording  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
volunteers.  In  Charlestown,  Ma_ss.,  and  at  Lowell,  the 
women  of  those  cities  formed  similar  societies.  On  Apr.  19 
the  ladies  of  Cleveland,  O.,  organized  an  association  for  the 
care  of  the  families  of  volunteers.  On  Apr.  29  a  public 
meeting,  called  at  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  by  91  of 
the  best  known  ladies  of  New  York,  formed  the  Women's 
Central  Relief  Association  of  New  York.  The  objects  of 
this  association  were  to  systematize  the  efforts  of  the 
women  of  the  country,  so  as  to  make  effective,  with  the 
least  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  desire  to  help  the  young 
army  with  such  supplies  and  protection  as  it  was  feared  the 
govt.  could  not  afford.  The  Women's  Central  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Wash,  to  confer  with  the  med.  bureau  and  the 
war  dept.  in  order  to  learn  more  definitely  in  what  way, 
with  least  embarrassment  to  the  govt.  and  most  help  to  the 
army,  the  women  could  serve  the  volunteers.  They  pre- 
sented their  plan  to  the  govt.,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a  scientific  board,  to  be  commissioned  with  ample 
powers  for  visiting  all  camps  and  hospitals,  advising, 
recommending,  and,  if  need  be,  enforcing  the  best  known 
and  most  approved  sanitary  regulations  m  the  army.  But 
after  great  difficulties,  this  was  all  the  committee  gained— 
the  appointment  of  a  doubtful  semi-official  commission, 
with  the  privilege  of  advising  with  the  med.  bureau,  of 
visiting  the  army  in  the  field,  and  of  recommending  to  the 
war  dept.  such  sanitary  regulations  and  reforms  as  it  might 
deem  useful.  A  few  things  became  soon  obvious,  and 
guided  their  course : 

1.  The  great  object  of  the  Commission  must  be  to  de- 
velop, strengthen,  and  support  the  regular  med.  and  military 
authorities  and  methods— to  stimulate  the  depts.  having 
the  supply  of  food,  transportation,  camp  equipage,  drainage, 
and  incite  them  by  kind  and   wholesome  criticism  and 
counsel,  and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  do  their 
utmost  for  the  prevention  of  pestilence  and  the  spread  of 
scurvy,  and  the  lessening  of  needless  exposures  of  every 
kind.    The  Commission  was  the  soldier's  ablest  and  most 
constant  friend. 

2.  The  S.  C.  became  very  early  in  its  hist,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  to  prevent  evils  to  the  health  of  the  army  was 
more  important  than  to  attempt  to  cure  them  after  they 
appeared.    It  accordingly  gave  its  attention  chiefly,  from 
first  to  last,  to  prevention,  by  a  system  of  camp  inspection 
and  the  promulgation  of  counsels  touching  the  choice  of 
camp  sites,  the  importance  of  drainage  and  police,  and  the 
character  and  cooking  of  food.     By  the  appointment  of 
skilled  med.  inspectors  it  established  at  once  an  advisory 
and  tolerably  friendly  relation  with  the  surgeons  of  all  the 
regiments  in  the  field,  and  by  supplying  them  with  short 
med.  and  sanitary  essays,  and  engaging  them  by  direct  per- 
sonal appeal  and  co-inspection  in  the  practical  enforcement 
of  hygienic  and  sanitary  regulations,  it  aroused  and  main- 
tained a  gen.  zeal  in  this  all-important  plan  of  prevention. 
Among  the  services  of  the  S.  C.  was  the  prevention  of  in- 
competency,  inefficiency,  and  contracted  ideas  in  the  med. 
bureau ;   the  erection  of  pavilion  hospitals  from  its  own 
models,  designed  to  make  contagion  and  pestilence  less 
easy  and  fatal :  the  establishment  of  soldiers'  homes  at  the 
chief  places  where  new  regiments  were  concentrating,  to 
take  care  of  the  sick  and  supply  the  defects  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  quartermaster's  bureau  for  receiving  them ; 
the  organization  of  hospital  steamers,  supplied  with  every 
comfort,  with  surgeons  and  nurses,  plying  between  the 
ports  nearest  to  the  seats  of  war  and  the  nearest  gen.  hos- 
pitals, and  transporting  in  comparative  comfort  tens  of 
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thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  men  to  the  places  where 
their  cure  was  to  be  attempted  or  their  sufferings  made 
tolerable  to  the  end :  the  invention  of  a  hospital  car,  in 
which  the  common  stretcher  upon  which  the  wounded  man 
was  carried  from  the  field  could  be  converted  into  a  hang- 
ing bed  in  the  car. 

Supplemental  Hospital  Supplies.—  The  wants  of  the  hospitals 
and  camps  very  early  in  1861  had  exhausted  60,000  articles 
which  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  the  homes  of  the  coun- 
try had  forwarded  to  the  Commission.  By  Sept  of  that  yr 
it  became  plain  that  a  demand  for  extra  food  and  extra 
clothing  was  going  to  exceed  anything  that  the  unorganized 
and  intermittent  beneficence  or  the  people  would  furnish 
The  success  the  Commission  had  in  organizing  over  7000  aid 
societies,  which  offered  opportunities  to  millions  of  Amer. 
women  to  take  some  active  share  in  the  war,  to  do  some- 
thing personally  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  in  the  field,  and 
to  feel  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  struggle 
was  one  of  its  best  services.  It  united  the  women  in  a  com- 
mon array,  helped  to  federalize  and  nationalize  public 
sentiment,  made  the  war  popular  at  home,  beguiled  the 
impatience  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  to  recall  their 
husbands  and  brothers  and  sons,  and  filled  up  the  weary  yrs. 
and  months  with  active  duty  instead  of  idle  tears.  When 
the  system  of  the  Commission  was  fully  explained  and  its 
pretensions  and  plans  verified  by  many  witnesses,  the  vari- 
ous aid  societies  began  to  fall  in  with  its  plan.  Women's 
councils  were  convened  at  Wash,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
posed of  representative  women  from  the  various  centres  of 
supplies,  to  agree  upon  plans  for  collecting,  and  to  explain 
and  make  acceptable  plans  for  distributing  supplies.  A 
large  body  of  associate  members,  selected  men  of  weight 
and  influence,  was  added  to  the  Commission  from  the  home 
fields  to  give  the  women  the  aid  of  their  counsel,  to  collect 
money  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  hospital  clothing, 
etc.  On  Sept.  5, 1861,  depots  of  supplies  were  established  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Phila.,  Wash.,  Cin.,  and  Wheeling.  Al- 
ready central  aid  associations  existed  at  Boston  for  N~.  Eng., 
at  New  York  for  the  State  and  part  of  N.  J.,  at  Phila.  for 
Pa.,  Del.,  and  W.  N.  J. ;  in  Cin.,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  in 
Chicago,  in  la.,  and  Wis..  for  the  great  W.  States.  These 
and  other  centres  had  each  hundreds  of  town  and  v.  tribu- 
taries steadily  pouring  into  their  depots  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing. 

Battle-field  Belief.—  The  unexpected  circumstances  under 
which  great  battles  take  place  necessarily  expose  the  wound- 
ed to  sufferings  which  no  foresight  of  the  regular  authorities 
can  fully  provide  against.  It  was  one  of  the  main  purposes 
and  constant  efforts  of  the  S.  C.  to  place  their  own  stores  and 
relief  corps  where  in  case  of  change  of  strategy  or  accident 
they  might  be  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  wounded  or 
supplement  the  deficient  preparations  of  the  med.  and  the 
quartermaster's  bureaus.  The  S.  C.,  as  one  of  its  chief 
means  of  usefulness,  had  wagons  and  horses  of  its  own- 
often  forty  4-horse  teams  at  a  time — and  this  enabled  it  at 
periods  when  transportation  of  med.  stores  was  most  em- 
barrassed to  forward  med.  and  sanitary  supplies  to  the 
seats  of  immediate  battle  far  in  advance  of  the  med.  dept. 

Special  Relief  Service.— Beside  an  elaborate  machinery  of 
hospital  visitors,  field  relief  corps,  and  auxiliary  relief  corps, 
there  was  required  a  very  large  ministration  to  men,  with- 
out any  fault  of  their  own.  in  what  may  be  called  "  irregular 
circumstances,"  put  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  govt.  or 
army  care.  Early  in  the  war  new  regiments,  often  under 
incompetent  officers,  arrived  at  Wash,  and  other  centres 
with  sick  men  and  exhausted  soldiers,  compelled  to  walk 
many  miles  to  their  camps,  with  no  govt.  provision  of  food 
for  them  at  the  depots.  The  S.  C.  at  once  established  near 
the  prin.  depots  "  soldiers'  homes,"  where  weak  and  sick 
men  could  be  temporarily  received,  restored  to  health,  and 
forwarded  to  camp.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  be- 
came a  great  and  costly  service  of  special  relief. 

The  Hospital  Directory  was  an  organized  effort  to  tabulate 
and  keep  the  run  of  the  names  of  all  private  soldiers  who 
passed  through  the  gen.  hospitals,  so  that  the  soldier's  friends 
could  follow  him,  know  wnere  he  lay.  if  he  lived  or  died, 
and  what  became  of  him  when  out  of  hospital.  The  cen- 
tral office  at  Wash,  was  opened  to  the  public  Nov.  27,  1862  ; 
branches  were  soon  established  at  Phila.,  Louisville,  and 
New  York. 

Financial  History  of  the  Commission.— The  earliest  call  for 
aid  published  by  the  Commission  was  June  21,  1861,  in  2 
brief  papers  —  one  addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  the 
other  to  life  insurance  cos.  It  received  from  all  sources  up 
to  Sept.  1,  $13,630,  a  sum  soon  exhausted,  and  with  grave  un- 
certainty whether  it  could  be  renewed.  Up  to  Mar.  28. 1862, 
the  Commission  had  received  only  $53,720.  In  Mar.  1862  i 
looked  as  if  the  S.  C.  must  disband  for  want  of  funds.  The 
services  of  the  Commission  in  its  hospital  transport  system, 
which  cost  it  $20.000  per  month,  began  to  tell  upon  the  public, 
and  at  the  darkest  moment  money  came  flowing  in,  in  com- 
paratively small  sums,  but  from  a  wide  number  of  contribu- 
tors. The  financial  infancy  of  the  Commission  ended  in 
Sept.  1862.  The  first  contribution  from  Cal.  of  8100,000.  by 
telegraph  dated  San  Francisco  Sept.  19, 1862.  was  the  making 
and  saving  of  the  S.  C.  Only  14  days  later  Cal.  sent  another 
donation  of  equal  amount,  and  from  that  date  its  donations 
to  the  S  C.  became  systematic,  and  averaged  probably 
$30,000  per  month  while  the  war  lasted  !  From  that  date, 
after  every  great  battle,  money  and  supplies  came  pouring 
in  from  other  quarters.  About  this  time  (the  beginning  of 
1864)  a  series  of  great  fairs  was  inaugurated.  The  net  prod- 
uct reached  the  sum  of  $2.736.868.84.  The  total  amount  in 
money  received  from  the  people  by  the  S.  C.  up >  to  May  1, 
1866,  was  $4.962,014.26.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  services 
rendered  bv  the  public  to  the  Commission  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $25,000,000.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'t  Lntv.  Cyc.,  oy 
HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.l 

Sanitary  Science,  a  term  of  recent  origin,  denned  1 
a  high  authority,  Dr.  Mapother,  as  "  an  application  of  the 
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laws  of  physiology  and  gen.  pathology  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  and"  life  of  communities  by  means  of  those 
agencies  which  are  common  and  in  constant  use."  It  is 
therefore  nearly  a  synonym  of  "  preventive  medicine  "  and 
"  state  medicine.''  and  in  many  of  its  practical  aspects  has 
been  treated  under  the  head  of  HYGIENE. 

San  Jacin'to,  Battle  of.  This  closing  battle  of  the 
war  of  Tex.  independence  was  fought  Apr.  21,  1836,  in  S.  E. 
Texas,  2  m.  S.  W.  of  the  junction  of  San  Jacinto  Kiver 
and  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Gen. 
Houston  was  in  command  of  the  Tex.  forces,  Gen.  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  of  the  Mex.  army.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  single  hour  Santa  Anna  had  fled,  and  the  whole  of  his 
army  not  slaughtered  in  the  action  had  surrendered.  The 
force  of  the  Mex.  was  1536,  that  of  the  Tex.  about  700. 

San  Joaquiu  (ho-ah-keen')  River  rises  in  Fresno  co., 
CaL,  and  after  a  S.  W.  course  to  the  Tulare  Slough  it  turns 
N.  W.,  and,  joining  with  the  Sacramento,  falls  into  Sui- 
sun  Bay.  At  high  water  the  outflow  of  the  Tulare  system 
of  lakes  is  discharged  by  the  S.  J.,  which  is  navigable  to 
Stockton  for  large  steamers  for  a  good  part  of  the  yr.  The 
river  is  some  350  m.  long. 

Sail  Jose,  ho-sa',  city,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  about  midway  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  15  m.  N.  W.  from  Car- 
tago,  the  anc.  cap.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway, 
is  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley  at  the  base  of  the  Barba 
and  Cartago  volcanoes,  4500  ft.  above  the  sea ;  is  regularly 
laid  out,  but  ill  built.  It  has  several  educational  insts.,  in- 
cluding a  univ.,  to  which  are  attached  a  medical  dept.,  a 
museum,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  It  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  coffee  by  way  of  the  steamers  of  the  Panama  and 
San  Francisi-o  lines.  Pop.  26,000. 

San  Jose1,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Santa  Clara  co., 
Cal.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  is  50  m.  due  S. 
from  San  Francisco,  and  30  m.  from  the  Pacific.  The  city 
contains  a  public  library,  the  coll.  of  Notre  Dame  for  young 
ladies,  with  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $500,000  ;  the 
San  Jos6  Institute  and  Business  Coll.,  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  a  fine  c.-h.,  costing  $200,000.  The  city  owns 
a  beautiful  park  of  400  acres,  6  m.  distant,  containing  nu- 
merous mineral  springs,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
magnificent  avenue  lined  with  4  rows  of  trees,  the  avenue 
alone  costing  over  $30,000.  Staple  products  of  the  city  and 
valley,  wheat,  wine,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  tobacco,  etc. 
Pop.  1870,  9089 ;  1880,  12,567. 

Sail  Juan,  hoo-ahn',  a  river  of  Central  Amer.,  120  m.  in 
length,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Iis 
navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  5  rapids ;  but  small 
steamers  have  ascended  through  its  whole  course,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  contemplated  Nicaraguan  interoceanio 
ship-canal.  The  best  entrance  is  in  the  terr.  of  Costa  Rica. 

San  Juan  de  Puer'to  Rl'co,  cap.  of  the  Sp.  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  W.  I.,  on  a  small  island  off  the  N.  coast  of 
the  main  island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  a  fine  cathedral,  a  handsome  theatre, 
and  is  strongly  fortified  by  walls,  bastions,  and  a  detached 
fort.  Pop.  20.000. 

San'key  (!KA  DAVID),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  co., 
Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1840;  in  business  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  1855-71, 
when  he  joined  Mr.  Moody  in  evangelistic  work  in  Chicago, 
111.  Mr.  S.  is  the  author  of  several  popular  sacred  tunes, 
which  he  sings  with  remarkable  effect. 

Sankhya,  the  name  of  the  chief  system  of  philos.  in 
India.  The  word  signifies  "numerical"  or  "rational,"  re- 
ferring to  its  25  principles,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
to  a  system  of  numerical  symbolism  like  that  of  Pythag- 
oras. Its  doctrines  are  attributed  to  the  venerable  sage 
Kapila.^who  delivered  them  in  the  form  of  memorial  verses 
(Karika).  They  owe  their  preservation  to  Ishwara  Krishna, 
who  reduced  them  to  writing.  The  S.  Kdrikd  was  translat- 
ed into  Eng.  by  Colebrooke,  and  pub.  in  1837,  accompanied 
with  the  commentary  of  Gaurapada.  The  S.  philos.  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  8th  century 
B.  c.,  and  its  reaction  against  Brahmanism  became  a  popu- 
lar movement  in  the  6th  century  in  the  Booddhistic  refor- 
mation of  Sakyamuni,  who  taught  the  Yoga  system  with 
little  change,  and  named  its  "  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
pain  and  illusion  "  the  Nirvana.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS 

San  Luis  Obis'po,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
co.,  CaL,  9  m.  inland  from  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  has  a 
female  coll.  and  R.  R.  connection  with  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  Pop.  tp  1870  1579  : 
1880,  3754.  including  2243  in  v. 

Sail  Luis  Park  is  partly  in  Col.  and  partly  in  N.  M.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  great  Rocky  Mt.  parks,  and  has  the  San 
Juan  Mts.  on  the  W.  and  the  main  chain  of  rats,  on  the  E 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Gold,  silver,  iron  and 
copper  abound. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  po-to-see',  state  of  the  Mex.  con- 
federation, bounded  by  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz 
Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  27,500  sq.  m.,  with  516,486  inhabs.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  mt. -ranges,  which  to  the  N.  W.  inclose  large  pla- 
teaux, while  to  the  S.  E.  they  gradually  slope  down  into  low 
plains.  The  mts.  are  rich  in  precious  metals,  and  are  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  cedar.  The  plateaux  afford 
excellent  pastures.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  the  prin.  occupations, 

San  Luis  Potoal,  town  of  the  Mex.  confederation,  cap. 
of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  an  elevated  plain  6350  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
lampico.  It  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  lively  trade  in 
wines  and  manufactured  goods,  and  in  the  rich  products  of 
its  surroundings.  Pop.  35,000. 

San  Marcos,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 

San  Marino,  mah-ree'no,  the  oldest  and  smallest  re- 
public m  the  world,  is  situated  in  E.  Central  It.,  and  is  gov- 


erned by  a  senate  of  60  members  elected  for  life,  an  execu- 
tive council  of  12,  two  thirds  of  whom  go  out  every  yr.. 
and  2  pres.  elected  for  6  months.  This  has  been  the  form  of 
govt.  since  1847.  The  terr.  of  ihe  republic  Is  30  sq.  m.  in  ex- 
tent, and  embraces  5  small  v.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  8000. 
The  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  perched  on  the  crest  of  a 
mt.  2685  ft.  above  the  sea. 

San  Ilii'tacl,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.,  15  m. 
N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  consump- 
tives and  asthmatics.  Pop.  1870,  841  :  1880,  2276. 

San  Salvador',  or  Banza  Congo,  in  terr.  of  Congo, 
W.  Afr.,  on  the  river  Lelunda,  50  m.  from  its  mouth,  was 
in  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  a  large 
and  flourishing  place,  but  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

San  Salvador,  city  of  Brazil.    See  BAHIA. 

San  Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the  Central  Amer.  re- 
publics, is  bounded  W.  by  Guatemala,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Paza,  N.  by  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Conchagua  or  Fonseca,  and  S.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  7225 
sq.  m.  Pop.  554,785.  Between  the  coast-land,  which  con- 
sists of  a  belt  of  low,  level  ground  of  an  average  breadth  of 
15  m.,  and  the  lofty  Cordilleras  on  the  frontier  of  Honduras, 
there  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  and 
forming  with  the  Cordilleras  a  broad  inland  valley,  a  range 
of  volcanic  mts.  The  valley  and  the  coast-land  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  well  watered  by  a  number  of  short  but  copious 
streams,  generally  navigable  and  well  adapted  to  irrigation. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  Cattle-rearing  and 
dairy-farming  are  only  pursued  to  a  limited  extent,  though 
the  country  possesses  a  good  breed  of  cattle  ;  mining  and 
fishing  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Indigo  is  the  staple 
crop,  being  extensively  cultivated  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  extensive  forests  yield  excellent  timber,  especially 
cedar.  Every  v.  of  50  inhabs.  is  compelled  by  law  to  main- 
tain a  school.  Cap.  San  Salvador. 

San  Salvador,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  San  Salvador, 
Central  America,  in  an  elevated  valley  2100  ft.  above  the 
sea,  5  m.  from  its  port,  La  Libertad,  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  San  Salvador,  which  rises  7100  ft.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  the  situation  beautiful,  and  the  surroundings  very 
fertile.  Pop.  14,059. 

Sail  Salvador.    See  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

Saus  Culottes'  [Fr.  "without  breeches"],  a  name  be- 
stowed early  in  the  first  Fr.  Revolution  by  the  royalists 
upon  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace.  The  latter  accept- 
ed the  name  with  much  pride. 

Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature.  The  word 
Samkiit  or  Sanscrit,  derived  from  sam  (Gr.  <rvv),  "  together," 
and  krita,  "done,"  with  an  epenthetic  s,  and  signifying 
"perfected"  or  "refined,"  was  applied  by  Hindoo  gram- 
marians to  the  literary  lang.  of  their  race,  and  now  desig- 
nates also  the  sa^e  lang.  in  its  earliest  discoverable  form. 
Recent  advances  in  ethnological  and  philological  research 
have  revealed  the  primitive  S.  as  a  sister-tongue  of  the  anc. 
Aryan  or  Iranian,  from  which  latter  sprang  the  old  Bactrian 
and  old  Per.  langs.,  while  the  former  gave  rise  not  only  to 
the  polished  S.,  but  to  the  Pali  and  the  numerous  Prakrit 
langs.  The  abundance  of  the  lit.  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  critical  apparatus  supplied  by  the  plodding  industry  uf 
the  grammarians,  render  S.  the  most  important  of  langs.  for 
the  comparative  philologist.  The  knowledge  of  S.  by  Eu- 
ropeans dates  only  from  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and 
its  rapid  spread  through  the  univs.  of  Europe  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  or  the  19th  century.  The  usual  written 
character  of  the  S.  is  the  so  called  Deva-nagari  ("  divine 
city")  alphabet.  The  Deva-nagari  is  written  from  left  to 
right,  and  extremely  complete,  expressing  with  perfect  clear- 
ness nearly  every  syllabic  combination  of  letters  by  single 
characters,  a  letter  a  being  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
every  consonantal  character  when  no  other  vowel-sign  is 
subjoined,  while  the  anc.  alphabet  was  notably  deficient  in 
vowels  and  spirants.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of 
rules  invented  by  S.  grammarians,  word-building  and  syn- 
tax are  extremely  simple,  and  in  fact  consist  of  nothing  but 
a  process  of  mere  aggregation,  in  which  the  original  words, 
roots,  affixes,  and  terminations  may  be  discriminated  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

Literal  tire.—  The  classical  Sanskrit  contains  no  historical 
works  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Hence,  the 
whole  literary  as  well  as  political  chronology  of  India  is 
involved  in  the  utmost  uncertainty.  The  authorship  of  S. 
writings  is  involved  in  scarcely  less  uncertainty.  They  are 
all  essentially  anonymous.  The  chief  religious,  philosophi- 
cal, and  poetical  books  are  treated  in  separate  articles. 
(See  MAHABHARATA,  RAMAYANA,  and  HINDU  PHILOSOPHY.) 
Upon  the  substructure  of  the  Vedas  and  the  2  great  epic 
poems  a  vast  edifice  of  comment  and  mystical  interpreta- 
tion has  been  reared  by  the  different  sects  and  schools  of 
philos.  under  the  names  of  Puranas,  Tantras,  and  Upanish- 
ads.  The  Puranas  (Sans,  pura,  "  past " — i.  e.  "  ancient ")  are 
works  which  stand  to  the  modern  Hindoo  religions  in  a  re- 
lation somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  N.  to  the  O.  T. 
Like  the  Vedas  and  the  Mahabharata  the  18  Puranas  are  all 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Vyasa  (i.  e.  "the  compiler  or  ar- 
ranger "),  who  is  at  once  the'lndian  Homer  and  Plato.  They 
consist  of  dialogues  upon  almost  every  subject,  but  their 
chief  purpose  is  to  establish  the  supremacy  and  inculcate 
the  ritual  either  of  Vishnu  or  of  Siva,  the  2  gods  who  have 
replaced  as  objects  of  popular  worship  the  pantheon  of  the 
Vedas.  The  Tantras  are  the  sacred  books  of  the  Saktas,  or 
worshippers  of  the  female  power  of  Siva,  who  constitute  a 
numerous  and  important  class  of  modern  Hindoos.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  Siva  and  his  wife,  who  is 
variously  called  Durga,  Uma,  or  Parvati,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  rituals  and  mantras,  and  prayers  containing  incantations 
of  supreme  efficacy.  The  Unanishads,  or  works  containing 
the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  nature  of  God  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  earth  and  man,  are  a  branch  of  the  later  Vedic 
lit.,  though  some  of  them  are  confessedly  of  quite  modern 
date,  written  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  philos.  with  the 
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sectarian  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  celebrated 
"  code  of  laws  "  of  Manu  or  Menu  is  in  reality  a  religious 
and  ethical  treatise.  The  Yajnavalkya  and  Panifara  are 
later  ''codes"  of  similar  character.  In  poetry  the  modern 
epics  are  mere  variations  upon  the  themes  of  the  2  great 
poems  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  as  the  best  the  works 
attributed  to  Kalidasa— viz.  the  liaghuransa,  the  Kumara- 
Sambhai'a.  and  the  Xalodaya,  the  ffcupalabadfia  by  Magha, 
and  the  Rarjfumi-Pandmiya  by  Kaviraja.  In  lyric  poetry 
the  palm  is  again  to  be  assigned  to  Kalidasa  for  his  JRitu- 
i>ank>tra  a'nd  Meghaduta.  of  which  the  only  rival  in  popular- 
ity is  the  Gita-Goruula  by  Jayadeva.  Dramatic  lit.  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  the  structure  of  the  plays  extremely 
artificial. "the  hero  and  chief  persons  speaking  S.,  while  the 
women  and  servants  speak  Prakrit.  We  here  again  meet 
with  Kalidasa  as  author  of  the  celebrated  dramas  Abhij- 
Hana-Sakuntala,  "The  Fatal  Ring,"  Vikramorvan,  and  .!/«- 
lavika  agnlmitra.  The  earliest  drama  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Mric/i-hakati,  "The  Toy  Cart."  The  collections  of  fables 
known  as  Panchatantra  and  Hitopadesa  are  undoubtedly  of 
extreme  antiquity,  since  they  became  known  to  the  W.  world 
under  various  disguises  many  centuries  since.  The  large 
collection  of  tales  known  as  the  Kathasaritsagara,  "The 
Ocean  for  the  Rivers  of  Tales,"  by  Somadeva  of  Kashmir, 
is  the  S.  equivalent,  and  perhaps  the  prototype,  of  the  Ara- 
bian Sights'  Entertainments.  The  immense  grammatical  lit. 
of  the  S.  lang.  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  labors  of  a  single 
writer,  Panini.  More  than  4000  rules  are  laid  down  in  his 
work,  of  which  the  phraseology  is  technical  in  the  extreme. 
Works  upon  astron.,'math.,  music,  med.,  arch.,  etc.  are  quite 
numerous.  In  lexicography  the  foremost  places  belong  to 
Yaska,  author  of  the  Nirukla,  the  oldest  known  glossary  of 
Vedic  words,  and  to  Amarasinha,  author  of  the  Amarakosha, 
the  earliest  glossary  of  classical  S.,  believed  to  date  from  the 
3d  century  A.  D.  PORTER  C.  BLISS 

Santa  Ana,  C'al.  See  APPENDIX. 
San'ta  An'na,  de  (ANTONIO  LOPEZ),  b.  at  Jalapa,  Mex., 
Feb.  21,  1798,  served  in  the  Sp.  ranks  against  the  insurgents 
during  the  first  war  of  independence ;  placed  himself  in 
1821  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  Vera  Cruz  for  the 
achievement  of  Mex.  independence  ;  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz ;  was  made  a  gen.  by  Itur- 
bide,  whom  he  recognized  as  emp.  in  June  1822,  but  pro- 
claimed the  republic  Dec.  2,  1822 ;  in  the  struggle  between 
the  rival  presidential  candidates,  Gomez  Pedraza  and  Guer- 
rero, he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  after  his  tri- 
umph was  appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  army ;  was 
sent  against  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Barradas,  and  forced 
that  officer  to  capitulate  with  his  whole  army  at  Tampico 
Sept.  11,  1829 ;  in  1832  took  up  arms  against  V.-P.  Busta- 
mante,  and  after  many  sanguinary  battles  negotiated  at 
Puebla  terms  of  peace  involving  the  resignation  of  Busta- 
mante  and  the  return  of  the  legally  elected  pres.,  Gomez 
Pedraza.  In  1833  S.  A.  was  elected  pres.  for  4  vrs.,  and  in- 
augurated, but  soon  retired  on  plea  of  ill-health  to  Jalapa, 
leaving  to  the  v.-p.,  Dr.  Valentin  Gomez  Farias,  the  task 
of  attempting  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  had  been 
promised,  and  which  soon  led  to  a  revolution  headed  by  the 
Ch.  party.  S.  A.  banished  the  v.-p.,  and  governed  thence 
forth  in  the  interest  of  the  reactionary  spirit  of  the  Ch.  and 
the  army  ;  established  a  practical  dictatorship  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  const,  of  1824  and  the  substitution  of  the  "  or 
ganic  bases  "  of  1835.  The  numerous  insurrections  which  at 
tended  this  change  of  system  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  Tex 
colonists  to  declare  their  independence,  and  S.  A.  having 
marched  against  them  won  the  victory  (or  massacre)  of  the 
Alamo,  Mar.  6,  but  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Sar 
Jacinto.  Apr.  21-22,  1836 ;  recognized  the  independence  o 
Tex.,  which  covered  his  name  with  obloquy;  was  sent  tc 
the  U.  S.  1837 ;  returned  to  Mex.  and  relapsed  into  obscurity 
at  Jalapa  until  the  Fr.  attack  upon  the  fortress  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa  in  Dec.  1838  brought  him  again  into  prominence  a 
the  heroic  defender  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1839  he  was  made  acting 
pres.  for  some  months,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  success- 
ful revolution  which  in  1841  overthrew  the  existing  system 
of  govt.,  and  was  dictator  until  Dec.  1844,  when,  being  taken 


Saii'ta  Cruz,  an  island  of  the  W.  I ,  the  largest  and 
outhermnost  of  the  Virgin  group,  comprises  an  area  of  74 
q.  m.,  with  18,430  inhabs.,  and  belongs  to  the  Danes.  The 
».  coast  is  hilly  :  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  flat ;  the  soil  is 
xceedingly  fertile.  Nearly  the  whole  island  is  under  cul- 
ivation ;  sugar  and  rum,  both  of  excellent  quality,  are  the 
rin.  products.  Cap.  Christiansted. 

Santa  Cruz,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Santa  Cruz  co.,  Cal.,  75 
m.  S.  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monterey  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
Lorenzo  River.    Pop.  1870,  2561  ;  1880,  3898. 
Santa  Cruz  i  ANDRES),  b.  in  Upper  Peru  (now  Bolivia)  in 
794.  took  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  rising  to  the 
•ank  of  field-marshal ;  became  Peruvian  minister  to  Chili 
828 ;  was  elected  pres.  of  Bolivia  after  the  overthrow  of 
Jen.  Sucre  1829  ;  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  "  Unita- 
rian "  movement  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  which  countries  he 
succeeded,  partly  by  force,  in  uniting  as  the  "  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation  "  (1836).   In  1837-39  he  carried  on  a  disastrous 
war  with  Chili,  but  his  anomalous  system  of  govt.  was  over- 
thrown in  1839  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Gens.  Velasco  and 
Ballivian,  and  S.  C.  took  refuge  in  Europe.     D.  at  Saint- 
Nazaire,  Fr.,  Sept.  1865. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Sautia'go,  cap.  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
on  the  X.  E.  coast  of  Teneriffe,  in  a  somewhat  unfertile  and 
even  unhealthy  dist.  But  it  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Wine, 
brandy,  and  cochineal  are  exported.  The  town  and  harbor 
are  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  about  11,000. 

Santa  F6,  on  R.  R.,  city  and  cap.  of  the  Terr,  of  N.  M. 
and  of  Santa  Fe  co.,  the  commercial  centre,  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  head-quarters  of  the  military 
dist.,  is  20  m.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Xorte,  on  Santa  F6 
Creek.  The  climate  is  dry  and  moderate  in  temperature  the 
yr.  round.  It  had  long  been  occupied  as  an  Indian  pueblo 
at  the  discovery  and  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century  ;  fragments  of  gold  and  silver 
ores  are  found  in  the  edge  of  the  foot-hills,  indicating  the 
existence  of  reduction-works  in  days  gone  by.  Mines  of 
the  precious  and  grosser  metals  in  varying  quantities,  and 
extensive  quarries  of  fine  marble,  gypsum,  and  limestone, 
are  known  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  Pueblo  (or 
Village)  Indians,  having  been  subjected  to  slavery,  arose 
in  1680,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  S.  F.  and  the  terr. ; 
they  then  erected  in  the  plaza  a  stone  inclosure,  into  which 
the  public  records  and  fixtures  and  decorations  of  the  chs. 
were  cast  and  burned,  and  also  filled  up  and  obliterated  all 
traces  of  mines  developed.  According  to  public  records  in 
the  office  of  the  sec.  of  the  Terr.,  the  Indians  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  14  yrs.  to  a  day,  when  they  were 
finally  reconquered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  with  their  de- 
scendants continued  successively,  under  the  authorities  of 
Sp.  and  Mex.,  to  occupy  and  govern  the  country  until  the 
Amer.  occupation  by  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  Aug.  18, 1846.  Pop. 
1870,  4765 ;  1880,  6635. 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  See  BOGOTA. 
Santal.  See  SANDAL- WOOD  and  SANTAL-W  OOD. 
Santa'laceae  [from  the  prin.  genus,  Santalum,  sandal- 
woodl,  a  small  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  most  nearly  related  to 
Loranthacea-,  but  incompletely,  if  at  all.  parasitic,  accor 
ing  with  that  order  in  having  its  ovules  and  seeds  destl 
of  integuments. 

Santallne.    See  SANTAL- WOOD. 

Sautal-Wood,  Sanders,  or  Saunders.  etc.,  from 
the  Plerocarims  santalinut.  It  occurs  in  large  billets,  con 
pact,  hard,  and  of  a  dull  murky-red  color  Its  colonng- 
matter  is  supposed  to  be  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
that  of  bar  and  cam  wood.  It  is  onlv  developed  by  age, 
and,  while  it  is  abundant  in  the  trunks,  is  not  found  in  the 
voung  branches.  S.-W.  is  used  chiefly  on  the  Continent  to 


a  rich  brown  on  passing  through  a  bath  of  bichromate 


San'ta  OTar'tR,  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of  the .state 


the  country  (1848)  until  1853,  when  a  conservative  revolu- 
tion once  more  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  govt.  as  dic- 
tator. His  despotic  instincts  now  took  free  range,  and  he 
arrogated  the  title  of  "serene  highness"  as  pres.  for  life, 
with  power  to  name  his  successor,  and  sold  the  Mesilla 
Valley  to  the  U.  S.  for  $10,000,000.  The  impending  triumph 
of  the  "  plan  of  Ayutla  "  under  Alvarez  and  Comonfort  led 
to  his  flight  from  the  country  Aug.  1855,  and  he  was  in  his 
absence  again  tried  for  treason,  and  his  vast  landed  prop- 
erty confiscated.  During  the  Fr.  intervention  he  proceede 
to  Vera  Cruz  U864)  and  offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Bazaine, 


wiiu  revolutionary  mieiiuoub,  uuu  nao  uan^u  v " 
condemned  to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  for  8  yrs.    At  the  beginning  of  1874  he  took  ad 
vantage  of  the  amnesty  to  return  to  the  city  of  Mex.,  wne 
he  passed  his  last  years  in  poverty  and  obscurity.    D.  June 
20  18718  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Santa  Bar'bara,  cap.  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal.,  on 
the  Pacific,  about  260  m.  S.  of  San  Francisco.  Its  hot 
springs  are  becoming  very  popular  with  invalids.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  4255 ;  1880,  3460. 

Santa  Clara,  R.  R.  centre,  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.,  48  m. 
S.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  contains  Santa  Clara  Coll.  and  bt. 
Marv's  \cad  Pop.  tp.  1870,  *469  ;  1880,  4785,  with  2416  in  v. 


mt.-range — » 

nected  with  the  Andes.    Pop.  3oOO. 

Santander',  one  of  the  9  confed.  states  of  the  ^ 
Colombia  into  which  that  co.mtryws  divided  by  the  const. 


of  im    Area/ie^sq.  m.    Pop.  555,600.    Cap.  Soc^rro. 


soon  oamsneu  iroiu  u>c  w^— j  •  ••- 
^S±StSnSep?StoWa^of-  Xew Granada  (1833- 
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SANTIAGO— SARATOGA,  BATTLE  OF. 


a  conspicuous  part  in  the  riots  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  (June  20,  1792),  and  the  insurrection 
of  Aug  10 ;  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Paris,  and  gov.  of  the  Temple  during  the 
imprisonment  of  the  king,  whom  he  escorted  to  the  scaf- 
fold :  was  sent  to  the  Vendee,  but  was  beaten  at  Coron 
Sept  18,  1793 ;  recalled,  arrested  as  an  Orleanist,  but  liber- 
ated after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  D.  Feb.  6,  1809. 

Saiitla'go,  city,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Chili  and  of  the 
prov  of  the  same  name,  on  both  sides  of  Mapocho  River, 
which  is  crossed  by  several  fine  bridges,  near  the  \V.  base  of 
the  Andes,  at  a  height  of  about  1800  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out  with  wide  and  well-shaded  streets,  and  has 
several  creditable  public  edifices ;  is  defended  by  2  for- 
tresses, which  crown  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  ;  has  numerous  educational,  religious,  and  benevo- 
lent lasts.,  a  magnificent  paseo  or  drive  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mapocho  for  2  m.,  and  considerable  internal 
commerce  ;  maintains  3  banks,  2  insurance  cos.,  and  a 
number  of  manufactures.  S.  was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro 
de  Valdivia.  Pop.  193,517. 

Santiago  de  Cu'ba,  town  and  formerly  cap.  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Santiago.  It  has  a  spacious,  safe,  and  strongly 
defended  harbor,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral 
and  many  other  handsome  public  buildings,  but  its  climate 
is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Its  commerce  is  very  large.  Pop.  of 
city  and  dist.  96,000. 

San'to  Domin'go,  or  the  Dominican  Republic, 
comprises  the  E.  and  larger  part  of  the  island  of  Hayti  in  the 
W.  I.  Its  phys.  geog.  and  hist,  are  given  in  the  article  on 
HAYTI.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  18,000  sq.  m.,  its  pop.  at 
200,000.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  R.  Cath.  Other  de- 
nominations are  tolerated,  and  the  Meths.  and  Baps,  have 
chs.  and  schools.  The  republic  is  divided  into  5  provs.— 
Santo  Domingo,  Azua  de  Compostela,  Concepcion  de  la 
Vega,  Santiago  de  las  Caballeros,  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo. 
The  govt.  consists  of  a  pres.,  who  is  elected  for  6  yrs.  and 
holds  the  executive  power,  and  a  senate,  which  has  the 
legislative  power  and  is  composed  of  9  members,  elected 
also  for  6  yrs.  The  present  pres.,  proclaimed  Oct.  12,  1880,  is 
M.  Marino,  priest  in  holy  orders.  The  finances  are  in  bad 
order.  The  rich  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  very 
little  developed.  Prin.  exports  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  cacao,  ginger,  hides,  wax,  mahogany,  and  dyewoods. 
The  prin.  ports  are  Puerto  Plata  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Santo  Domingo,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama,  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall  10  ft.  high,  and  has  a  good  harbor.  It  was  founded 
in  1494,  and  was  the  first  city  built  by  white  men  in  the  New 
World.  Several  of  the  old  buildings — e.  g.  the  cathedral, 
1512-40— are  still  standing.  The  city  has  a  coll.  and  some 
trade  in  cabinet  and  dyewoods.  Pop.  15,000. 

San'tonlne,  or  Santoiiinic  Acid,  a  crystallizable 
principle  obtained  from  the  drug  Santonica  or  "  Levant 
wormseed."  S.  occurs  in  flat,  quadrilateral,  colorless  prisms, 
is  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless,  and  practically  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  poisonous  in  overdose  to  the  animal  system. 

Santorin.    See  THEBA. 

Sao  Francis'co,  or  San  Francisco,  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  the  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes,  flows  first  N.,  then  E., 
forming  the  ooundary  between  the  provs.  of  Pernambuco 
and  Bania,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ;  length,  1652  m. 

Saone,  son,  riverof  Fr.,  rises  in  the  dept.  of  Vosgesat  an 
elevation  of  1476  ft.  above  the  sea,  flows  S.,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  at  Lyons.  Its  length  is  316  m. ;  it  is  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  170  m.  below  the  city  of  Gray,  dept.  of  Haute- 
Saone.  It  receives  from  the  left  side  the  Doubs. 

Sao  Salvador,  or  San  Salvador*  city.    See  BAHIA. 

Sap  [Lat.  sana,  f'must,"  or  "new  wine  boiled  thick"], 
the  juice  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  of  the 
sap  and  its  ash  constituents  are  taken  up  only  by  the  roots. 
This  dilute  solution  of  inorganic  matter  is  carried  to  the 
green  tissue  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  From  the  atmosphere  car- 
bonic acid  is  taken  up.  Under  the  influence  of  sunlight 
the  dissolved  matters  are  assimilated,  and  the  crude  sap 
becomes  elaborated  sap.  The  prepared  sap  is  fit  to  be  used 
in  growth  or  any  kind  of  work  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  car- 
ried to  all  points  where  it  is  needed. 

Sap'ajou,  a  name  applied  to  New  World  monkeys  of 
the  family  Cebidse,  having  a  prehensile  tail  whose  under 
surface  is  naked  and  callous  toward  the  tip  ;  the  throat  is 
not  dilated.  They  are  better  known  under  the  name  Ateles. 
and  constitute  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  Amer. 
monkeys. 

Sa pan'- Wood,  from  the  Ccesaljrina  sappan,  a  variety 
of  BRAZIL-WOOD  (which  see),  imported  from  Siam,  Japan, 
the  E.  I.,  etc. 

Sap-Green,  a  coloring-matter  obtained  by  boiling  down 
the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  buckthorn,  after  adding  lime 
to  prevent  change  by  acid  fermentation,  which  would  turn 
the  color  red ;  used  chiefly  as  a  water-color  pigment 

Sapiuda'ceae  [from  Sapindus,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
large  and  important  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exoge- 
nous trees  and  shrubs.  As  at  present  constituted,  it  in- 
cludes the  Staphyleaceae,  or  bladder  -  nuts ;  the  true  S 
mostly  tropical,  but  embracing  the  horse-chestnuts:  and 
the  Acermeae,  or  maples. 

Sapodil'Ia,  the  fruit  of  Achras  sapota,  a  W.  I.  tree  of 
the  order  Sapotaceae.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a  dessert  fruit 

Sap'ouine,    also    called    Struthilne    [Lat.     sapo, 

soap  '],  a  singular  uncrystallizable  substance  obtained 
from  the  plant  called  soapwort  or  bouncing  bet.  It  is  also 
contained  in  OypeophUa  struthium  and  many  other  plants 

Sapota'ceae  [from  Sajwta,  one  of  the  genera],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  gamopetalous  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs 
mainly  tropical,  but  the  S.  U.  S.  have  a  few  species  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Bwnetta,  none  industrially  important.  But  the 


tropical  S.  include  many  useful  trees.  Sapodilla  plums  (see 
SAPODILLA),  star-apples  (from  Chrygopkyllum  Caiinto),  mar- 
malade (Achras  mammosa),  and  the  bully-tree  fruit  of  Suri- 
nam (Mimitsops)  are  among  the  prized  tropical  fruits  of  the 
order.  The  butter  trees— so  called  from  the  bland  thick  oil 
they  yield— are  species  of  Bassia,  and  the  milky  juice  of 
several  species,  notably  of  Jsonandru  gutta,  is  the  source  of 
gutta-percha.  ASA  GRAY. 

Sap'pers,  Miners,  and  Poiitoiiiers.  Among  the 
great  improvements  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifica- 
tions introduced  by  Vauban,  not  the  least  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  regularly  organized  companies  of  S.  and  of  M. 
The  duties  of  these  troops  had  previously  been  performed 
in  a  desultory  manner  by  soldiers  detailed  from  the  artil. 
and  inf.  The  first  company  of  S.  was  organized  about  1690 
as  a  free  company,  under  the  command  of  Vauban  himself. 
It  was  armed  and  drilled  as  inf.,  and  was  instructed  in  all 
the  works  appertaining  to  sieges.  The  men  were  taught  to 
make  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  etc.,  to  trace  lines  and 
trenches,  to  drive  the  various  kinds  of  saps,  to  descend  into 
and  pass  the  ditch,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  obstacles,  to 
drain  the  trenches,  to  take  care  of  the  tools,  to  put  up  the 
various  kinds  of  revetments,  to  post  and  superintend  work- 
ing-parties, and  were  expected  also  to  serve  in  the  mines 
when  required.  In  the  defence  they  were  taught  to  adjust 
and  sod  the  slopes,  to  place  the  various  obstacles,  such  as 
palisades,  f raises,  etc.,  and  to  repair  the  defences  when  in- 
jured by  the  enemy's  artil.  All  of  these  duties  are  still  per- 
formed by  S.  Three  engineers,  Goulon,  Esprit,  and  Mes- 
grigny,  organized  in  1679,  1695,  and  1705,  respectively,  each 
a  company  of  miners,  whose  duties  were  the  construction 
and  service  of  mines  and  countermines.  By  the  yr.  1705 
these  cos.,  as  well  as  the  S.,  had  been  attached  to  the  artil. 
They  naturally  belonged  to  the  engineer  service,  but  con- 
venience of  transportation  and  personal  influence  kept 
them  with  the  artillery  until  1759,  when  they  were  placed 
tinder  the  engineers.  In  the  following  yr.,  however,  they 
were  returned  to  the  artil.,  where  they  remained  until  1793, 
when  they  were  finally  attached  to  the  engineers.  The 
duties  of  pontoniers,  or  constructing  temporary  military 
bridges,  had  up  to  this  time  (1793)  been  performed  by  "  ar- 
tillery-workmen." The  necessity  of  a  better  organization 
was  evident,  and  companies  of  pontoniers  were  organized, 
continuing,  however,  to  form  part  of  the  artil.  [From  wig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  CAPT.  O.  H.  ERNST.] 

Sap'phlre  [Gr.  cran-<^eipos  ;  Lat.  sapphirus],  a  gem,  among 
the  purest  forms  of  the  mineral  species  corundum,  which  is 
crystallized  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  the  metal  aluminium. 
These  are  not  usually  called  S.  by  dealers  in  gems  unless 
blue  in  color,  the  red  stones  being  called  rubies,  the  yellow 
ones  often  topaz,  and  the  green  emeralds. 

Sap'pho  [2ajr</>o>],  b.  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  at  Mytilene 
or  Eresos,  a  contemporary  of  Alcasus,  Stesichorus,  and  Pit- 
tacus,  founded  a  school  of  poetesses  at  Mytilene,  about  600 
B.  c.,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  herself  among  her 
countrymen  for  her  poems.  The  details  of  her  life  and 
character  are  uncertain.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Sic.  in  exile.  The  story  of  the  leap  from  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock  on  account  of  an  unhappy  passion  for  a  young 
man,  Phaon,  is  a  fable.  Her  poems,  comprising  9  books, 
were  mostly  erotic ;  some,  however,  were  satirical.  They 
were  written  in  the  ^Eolic  dialect,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
metres,  of  which  one,  the  Sapphic  strophe,  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  her. 

Sar'aceiis,  a  name  which  with  classical  writers  denotes 
a  particular  Ar.  tribe,  but  which  afterward  was  applied  to 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  or  to  those  Mohammedan  na- 
tions which  invaded  Europe. 

Saragos'sa,  town  of  Sp.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Saragossa, 
on  the  Ebro,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  Under  the 
Roms.  it  became  a  flourishing  city,  rose  still  higher  under  the 
Moors,  and  reached  the  culmination  of  its  prosperity  when 
(in  1118)  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  After 
the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  when  Madrid  became  the 
royal  residence,  S.  lost  some  of  its  splendor. '  It  is  still  a 
splendid  city,  well  built,  containing  many  excellent  edifices 
and  establishments,  and  situated  in  a  fertile,  densely 
peopled,  and  carefully  cultivated  dist.  Of  its  2  cathedrals, 
the  one  is  an  old  building  in  Gothic  style,  the  other  a  per- 
fectly modern  edifice  of  the  17th  century-  Its  univ.  was 
founded  in  the  15th  century,  and  enjoys  still  a  high  reputa- 
tion. It  has  also  many  other  educational  and  benevolent 
insts.  Its  former  flourishing  manufactures  have  declined, 
yet  linen,  cloth,  silk,  soap,  hat,  and  saltpetre  factories  are 
in  operation,  and  quite  a  lively  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
84,575. 

Saragossa,  ITIaid  of.    See  AGUSTINA. 

Sarato'ga,  Battle  of.  The  forced  abandonment  of 
Ft.  Ticonderoga  by  St.  Clair  in  July  1777,  and  the  retreat  of 
Schuyler  from  Ft.  Edward  to  Saratoga,  had  produced  a  pro- 
found feeling  throughout  the  country.  Schuyler  was  super- 
seded in  command  of  the  N.  dept.  by  Gen.  Gates.  But 
before  the  latter's  arrival  great  changes  had  taken  place. 
Stark  had  gained  a  splendidl  victory  at  Benningtou,  Arnold 
had  forced  St.  Leger  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ft.  Schuyler,  the 
militia  were  rapidly  assembling,  and  Morgan  with  his  rifle- 
men, 500  strong,  had  arrived  when  Gen.  Gates  assumed  com- 
mand. Burgoyne,  in  command  of  the  Brit,  forces,  pressing 
on,  crossed  the  Hudson  Sept.  13  and  14,  and  encamped  his 
army  on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  Gates  mean- 
time had  moved  his  army  up  to  Stillwater,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  Beinis's  Heights,  to  the  S.  of  Saratoga.  On  Sept. 
19  Burgoyne  moved  out,  and  was  soon  engaged  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  Amer.  army  under  Benedict  Arnold.  The 
battle,  which  began  about  4  p.  M.,  was  continued  until 
dark ;  the  Brit,  held  the  field,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
over  500,  that  of  the  Amers.  falling  below  300.  Burgoyue 
now  discovered  that  he  had  a  dangerous  foe  in  his  Trout. 
He  determined  to  risk  a  battle,  and  on  Oct.  7  advanced  at 
the  head  of  1500  men,  with  6  pieces  of  artil.  His  right  was 
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at  once  attacked  by  a  N.  H.  brigade  and  Morgan's  riflemen. 
Arnold  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  with 
great  daring  led  them  into  action.  The  Brit,  lines  were  re- 
peatedly broken,  and  Burgoyne  with  difficulty  regained  his 
camp.  Gen.  Arnold  was  also  severely  wounded  in  the  leg. 
Renewing  the  assault,  the  Amers.  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
camp,  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  During 
the  night  Burgoyne  retreated,  and  continued  his  retreat 
next  day  to  Saratoga  ;  it  was  decided  in  council  to  propose 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  while  terms  of  capitulation  were 
being  negotiated.  On  the  17th  terms  were  agreed  upon — 
the  Brit,  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  embark  for  Eng.,  on  condition  of  not  serving 
against  the  U.  S.  again  during  the  war.  The  terms  of  the 
surrender  were  not  ratified  by  Cong.,  Burgoyne's  army 
being  retained  as  prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Bur- 
goyne and  other  officers  were  permitted  to  depart. 

Saratoga  Springs,  R.  R.  centre,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  T., 
36  m.  X.  of  Albany  and  186  from  New  York,  is  the  leading 
and  fashionable  watering-place  of  Amer.,  noted  for  numer- 
ous mineral  springs,  the  waters  from  some  of  which  have 
been  bottled  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  over 
50  yrs.  The  prin.  are  the  Congress,  Hathorn,  Empire,  Gey- 
ser, High  Rock,  Excelsior,  Star,  Columbian,  Washington,  and 
White  Sulphur.  To  accommodate  the  great  assembly  who 
annually  visit  the  place,  numerous  large  hotels  have  been 
erected,  and  during  the  winter  of  1875-76  Congress  Spring 
Park  was  laid  out  in  walks,  lakes,  etc.  Large  sums  are 
spent  annually  in  laying  out  and  keeping  up  roads  for  rides 
and  drives,  the  prin  .-ones  leading  to  Saratoga  Lake.  The 


Saratov',  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Rus.,  cap.  of  the  govt. 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  is  for  the  greater  part  built  of 
wood,  but  has  many  fine  public  buildings  of  stone.  It 
manufactures  cloth,  linen,  tobacco,  leather,  earthenware, 
rope,  etc.,  has  large  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar-factories, 
and  foundries,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  fish.  Pop.  86,418. 
Sarawak.  See  BORNEO. 

Sareoph'agus  [Gr.  <rapico<f><iyo«,  "flesh-eating"],  a  kind 
of  stone  formerly  obtained  at  Assos  in  Mysia.  It  was  much 
used  for  making  stone  coffins,  which  were  believed  to  have 
the  property  of  destroying  the  corpse  within  40  days. 

Sar'coslne  [Gr.  <r<ipf,  "  flesh  "],  an  alkaloid  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  creatine,  the  crystalline  constituent 
of  the  juice  of  flesh,  discovered  by  Chevreul.  S.  results  to- 
gether with  urea,  on  boiling  creatine  with  baryta- water.  S. 
forms  colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  with  ease,  but  in- 
soluble in  ether  and  with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 

Sard  [Lat.  sarda  ;  Gr.  adpSiov,  from  fktnttt,  in  Lydia],  a 
rich  and  rare  variety  of  carnelian,  deep  red.  and  when  seen 
by  transmitted  light,  of  a  fine  blood-red.  It  commands  a 
high  price. 

Sardauapa'lus,  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  king  of 
Assyria,  whose  name  has  become  a  byword,  but  whose  ex- 
act place  in  Assyrian  hist,  is  undetermined.  Lenormant. 
Oppert,  and  Hincks  identify  him  with  the  Asshur-lik-hish  of 
the  monuments,  assigning  800  B.  c.  as  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion, and  789  as  the  date  of  his  death  and  of  what  may  be 
called  the  first  destruction  of  Nineveh.  This  first  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  is  denied  by  the  Rawlinsons,  who  identify 
S.  with  the  Asshur-bani-pal  of  the  monuments,  who  d.  626 
B.  c.,  after  a  reign  of  42  yrs.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Saracus,  whose  name  on  the  monuments  is  Asshur-emid-ilm 
Saracus,  perhaps,  burned  himself  in  his  palace  when  Nine 
veh  fell  (625  B.  c.).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Sardine,  sar'din  [Gr.  cropSuaj,  the  "Sardinian  fish'],  a 
name  applied  to  a  number  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Clupeidae,  and  especially  to  those  preserved  in  oils  and  in 
closed  in  tin  boxes.  The  true  S.  of  the  Mediterranean  anc 
contiguous  ocean  is  the  Pomolobm  or  dvpea  pilchardus,  and 
a  very  near  relative  of  this  species  is  found  on  the  Cal.  coast 
The  S.  of  the  Mediterranean  is  dressed,  salted,  and  partly 
dried,  then  scalded  in  hot  oil,  and  finally  hermetically  sealed 
in  tin  boxes  with  hot  salted  oil  or  oil  and  butter. 

Sardinia,  sar-din'e-a,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
nearly  midway  between  Sp.  and  It.,  and  between  Europe 
and  Afr.,  just  S.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  7  m.  wide,  called  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  Area 
9205  sq.  m.  Pop.  671,772.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
the  mts.  are  in  some  places  completely  naked  and  barren 
but  in  others  they  are  covered  with  forests  or  with  fim 
pastures,  and  almost  everywhere  they  contain  marbl 
alabaster,  lead,  copper,  iron,  rock-crystal,  etc.  Between 
the  offshoots  of  the  central  range  lie  large  table-lands  o 
slightly  sloping  valleys,  in  which  sandy  and  stony  dists.  al 
ternate  with  fertile  soil.  Along  the  coasts  are  found  exten 
sive  salt  marshes  and  lagoons,  to  which  the  remarkable  in 
salubrity  of  these  places  is  generally  ascribed,  "heat 
maize,  beans,  wine,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  tobacco,  linseed 
cotton,  and  madder  are  raised  in  larger  quantities  thai 
demanded  by  home  consumption.  The  fisheries  along  tn 
coasts,  especially  of  tunny,  anchovies,  and  sardines,  ar 
very  valuable,  but  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
Salt  and  gunpowder  are  the  only  manufactures  of  any  im 
portance.  and  both  of  them  are  monopolies  of  the  govt. 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of,  was  formed  Aug.  34,  !<**> 
The  house  of  Savoy  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  hist,  o 
Europe  as  early  as  the  llth  century.  In  the  war  of  the  hp 
Succession  (1700-13)  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1675-1730)  wa 
a  claimant  for  the  Sp.  throne,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  a 
Utrecht  (1713)  he  received  the  island  of  Sic.  and  the  title  o 
king.  Sic.  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  A  us.  in  1720,  bu 
as  a  compensation  he  received  the  island  of  S.,  from  wnu 
he  took  his  title  of  king,  and  thus  was  formed  the  kingdon 
of  S.,  consisting  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  S.  In  1W1  tn 
elder  line  of  the  house  of  Savoy  failed,  and  the  younger 
ascended  the  throne  with  Charles  Albert  (1831-49).  In 


e  gave  a  free  const.,  and  declared  war  against  Aus.,  but 
n  Mar.  13,  1849,  was  thoroughly  defeated  at  Novara,  and 
ompelled  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel 
I.,  who  succeeded  in  fulfilling:  the  task  of  uniting  the  scat- 
red  It.  nation  into  one  free  state. 

Sar'dis,  or  Sardes,  an  anc.  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cap. 
f  Lydia,  was  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tmolus.  on  the  river  Pac- 
olus,  near  its  influx  in  the  Hermus.  Under  Croesus  it  was 
ne  of  the  wealthiest,  most  magnificent,  and  most  luxurious 
ities  of  the  E.  Under  the  Roms.  it  declined,  and  in  the 
ime  of  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Sardou,  sar-doo'  (VICTORIES),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  7,  1831, 
tudied  med.,  afterward  hist. ;  gained  his  livelihood  as  a 
eacher  and  by  writing  for  papers,  magazines,  cyclopaedias 
to. ;  tried^his  fortune  as  a  dramatist  m  1854  with  the  T<i- 
erne  des  Etudiants,  which  failed  ;  tried  again  in  I860  with 
I'andide  and  Monsieur  Garat,  which  succeeded,  and  burst 
hen  upon  the  public  with  a  productiveness  almost  un- 
>aralleled :  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche,  Leg  Vleux  GarcoM,  La 
famille  Benoiton,  Nos  Bons  Villageois,  etc. 

Sargas'so  Sea,  a  name  applied  to  certain  great  areas 
n  the  ocean  which  are  often  found  almost  covered  with 
loating  Gulf-weed  (Sargassum  tulgare  and  baccifervm). 
The  prin.  S.  S.  is  to  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Azores,  reach- 
ng  to  the  Bahamas  westward.  In  the  Pacific  there  is  a 
.  S.  some  500  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  New  Zealand,  and  another 
about  1000  m.  W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Sar'geut  (AARON  A.),  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  28, 
827,  was  in  early  life  a  printer  and  editor;  emigrated  t<> 

al.  in  1849 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1854 ; 
was  dist.  atty.  of  Nevada  co.  1856-56,  v.-p.  of  the  Rep. 
national  convention  at  Chicago  1860,  M.  C.  1861-C3  and 
1869-73,  and  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  term  1873-79.  U.  S.  minis- 
ter to  Ger.  1882-84. 

Sargent  (EPES),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27, 1812, 
was  edT  at  the  Boston  Lat.  School ;  was  2  or  3  yrs.  a  student 
at  Harvard,  but  did  not  graduate ;  wrote  for  Miss  Josephine 
Clifton  The  Bride  of  Genoa,  a  five-act  play,  and  for  Mi.-s 
Ellen  Tree  a  tragedy,  Velafco ;  became  one  of  the  eds.  of 
the  Boston  Atlas  (1837) ;  removed  to  New  York  1839 ;  wrote 
a  comedy.  Change  makes  Change,  produced  at  Niblo's  The- 
atre ;  2  juvenile  tales,  Wealth  and  Worth  and  Wfiat's  to  be 
Done  ?  or  the  Will  and  the  Way ;  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  a 
novel,  Fleetwood,  or  Stain  of  Birth,  etc. ;  settled  at  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  about  1847 ;  edited  for  several  yrs.  the  Bust.  .11 
Transcript ;  edited  the  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
u-ith  Memoir  and  Notes  (1852);  produced  a  tragedy.  The 
Priestess,  at  the  new  Boston  Theatre  ;  wrote  Planchette,  or 
the  Despair  of  Science,  an  Account  of  Modern  Spiritualism  ; 
The  Woman  who  Dared,  a  Poem ;  School  Manual  of  EMJ. 
Etymology,  etc. ;  contributed  largely  to  the  Knickerbocker, 
the  Atlantic,  and  other  magazines;  has  been  a  favorite 
lecturer  before  lyceums.  Among  his  poems,  several  have 
been  set  to  music  and  become  popular  favorites,  especially 
the  song,  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Waie.  D.  Dec.  30,  1880. 

Sargent  (HENRY),  brother  of  Lucius  M.,  b.  at  Gloucester, 
Mass  ,  Nov.  25,  1770,  studied  art  for  several  yrs.  at  Lond. 
under  Benjamin  West ;  became  a  distinguished  painter  at 
Boston ;  was  adjutant-gen,  of  Mass.  1814,  and  afterward 
aide  to  Govs.  Brooks  and  Strong,  and  invented  an  elevated 
railway.  His  best-known  painting  is  The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  D.  Feb.  21,  1845. 

Sargent  (JOHN  OSBORSE),  brother  of  Epes,  b.  at  Glouces- 
ter Mass  ,  in  1810,  ed.  at  the  Boston  Lat.  School  and  at 
Harvard  Coll. ;  grad.  1830 ;  aided  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  Pictorial  Geoff,  of  the  World;  studied  law  ; 
practised  several  yrs.  at  Boston  ;  sat  in  the  Mass,  legislature 
1835-36 ;  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Boston  ABat  II 
37 ;  practised  law  in  New  York  1840-48 ;  took  part  in  the 
political  contest  of  1848  by  conducting  the  Batttni.  a  \\  big 
campaign  paper;  established  at  Wash.  (1849)  the  Republic,  a 
su™etsful  Whig  newspaper;  pub,  in  1844  an  essay  on 
modern  Improvements  in  Steam  ^angatton  and  the  Aits  of 

^SS£rtCNA»U»X  b-  at  Putney,  Vt,,  May  5, 1794,  studied 
law;  settled  at  Cahawba,  Ala..  1816,  where  he  became  co 


Wash,  correspondent  ot  tne  u.  s.  ir««e«-,  u^uim*  7-^* 
known  under  his  nom  deplume  of  "  Oliver  O  dschool ;  'was 
ser<reant-at-arms  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Reps.  1849-51  register 
of  the  treas.  1851-53,  com.  of  customs  1861-,  1,  and  was  foi 
some  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Wash.  Reform  School.  D  at  \\ash. 
Feb.  2, 1875  Author  of  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay  and  Public  Men 

"'sargeiit  (WINTHROP),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  May J, 
1753  grad.  at  Harvard  1771;  became  capt  of  one  of  Jus 
father's  ships  1775;  navy  agent  at  Gloucester  Jan.  1,  l..b, 
Served  at  tEe  siege  of  Boston  as  capt.  of  artil.,  and  sub- 
lequentfy  in  theL  I,  N.  J-,  and  Pa.  campaign. <-  at  anung 
le  rank  of  major;  was  connected  with  Gen.  Rufus  Put- 
nam™ Ohio  Co. ;  was  made  by  Cong,  surveyor-gen  of  the 
X  W  Terr  1786  became  its  sec.  1787;  was  adjutant-gen  of 
St  flair's  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians  1791,  and  in 
Wayne's  expedition  17&;  was  an  original  member  of  the 
-  -'  -vncinnati  asdelegate  fromMass. ;  aided  Dr.  B^b 


S«i« "  1W ;  was  gov.  o'f  Miss.  Terr.  1790, 

.1 2«nn         T\     \f  a  v  1ft     1S<0. 

,st  region  extending 
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from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  Volga. 

Sarmleii'to  (DOMINGO  FAUSTINO),  b.  at  San  Juan  de  la 
Frontera,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Feb.  15,  1811 ; 
became  a  teacher  at  San  Luis  ;  took  part  in  politics  as  an 
opponent  of  Rosas  :  was  exiled  to  Chili  in  1831,  and  again  in 
1840,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. In  1845  the  Chilian  govt.  sent  him  on  an  educational 
tour  of  inspection  to  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  In  1851  he 
returned  to  the  La  Plata ;  served  as  col.  and  military  sec.  to 
Urquiza  in  the  campaign  against  Rosas,  after  whose  fall  he 
aided  in  framing  the  const,  of  1853 ;  held  several  important 
ministries  in  the  govt.  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  became  supt.  of 
public  instruction,  gov.  of  the  prov.  of  San  Juan,  and  min- 
ister to  the  U.  8.  1864-68.  While  holding  the  latter  position 
he  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  During  his 
term  of  office  the  Paraguayan  war  was  successfully  termi- 
nated, 2  insurrections  were  quelled,  and  rupture  with  Brazil 
was  averted  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  national  honor. 
Educational  insts.  of  various  kinds  were  founded  in  all  the 
provs.,  an  astronomical  observatory  was  created  at  C6rdova, 
R.  Rs.  and  telegraphs  were  built,  a  vast  European  immigra- 
tion was  fostered,  commerce  was  multiplied,  lawlessness 
was  repressed,  justice  effectively  administered,  and  the 
national  finances  managed  with  strict  integrity.  lie  has 
written  Viages  ppr  Europa,  Africa  y  America,  Civilization  y 
Harbarie,  arid  Vida  de  Lincoln. 

Sarrace'ula,  a  remarkable  genus  of  E.  N.  Amer.  herbs 
of  the  natural  order  Sarracemaceae,  remarkable  for  the 
expanded  petal-like  style,  and  especially  for  the  hollow 
pitcher-shaped  leaves,  usually  half  full  of  water,  and  con- 
taining many  drowned  insects.  Of  the  6  species,  S.  jmrpurea 
is  the  commonest. 

Sarraceiila'ceae,  the  natural  order  of  pitcher-plants, 
of  which  the  above  is  the  prin.  genus  and  the  type.  (See 
PITCHER- PLANTS.) 

Sarsaparll'la,  the  roots  of  certain  species  of  smilax, 
indigenous  in  the  N.  part  of  S.  Amer.  and  in  Central  Amer. 
The  medicinal  species  of  smilax  are  climbing  plants,  grow- 
ing from  a  large  woody  root-stock,  from  which  long  fleshy 
roots  grow  horizontally  in  all  directions.  It  is  these  roots 
that  constitute  the  drug  S.  It  contains  a  crystallizable 
principle  called  parilline,  upon  which  such  medicinal  vir- 
tues as  the  drug  possesses  most  probably  depend. 

Sars'field  (PATRICK);  earl  of  Lucan,  b.  in  Ire.  about 
1645,  served  on  the  Continent  in  the  Eng.  life-guards  under 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  against  him  at  Sedgemoor  1685 ; 
was  at  the  Revolution  one  of  the  most  influential  Irish 
R.  Caths. ;  offered  his  services  to  King  James  in  1689 ;  fought 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690 ;  compelled  William 
III.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick  Aug.  1690;  commanded 
the  Irish  reserve  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  July  12,  1691 ; 
exhibited  great  gallantry  in  the  second  defence  of  Limerick ; 
obtained  honorable  conditions  of  surrender  Oct.  1691 ;  re- 
tired to  Fr.  with  a  corps  of  Irish  volunteers ;  distinguished 
himself  at  Steenkerke,  Aug.  1692,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Landen,  July  19,  1693. 

Sartalii'  (JOHN),  b.  in  Lond..  Eng.,  in  1808,  became  an 
engraver ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1830  and  settled  in  Phila. ;  in- 
troduced mezzotint  engraving  into  Amer. ;  also  practised 
oil-painting ;  was  ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  Foreign  Semi- 
monthly Magazine;  founder  of  Barium's  Union  Magazine: 
pub.  Poetical  and  Prose  Illustrations  of  Celebrated  Amer.  Paint- 
ers, and  was  the  designer  of  public  monuments,  among 
which  is  that  to  Washington  and  Lafayette  in  Monument 
Cemetery,  Phila. 

Sar'to,  del  (ANDREA),  (real  name  ANDREA  VANNUCHI, 
called  DEL  SARTO  from  his  father's  trade),  b.  in  Florence  in 
487,  studied  wood  and  metal  engraving,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Pietro  di  Cosimo,  but  gained  liis  best  instruction 
from  the  works  of  Ghirlandaio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael.  His  genius  was  of  the  sweet,  gracious 
type.  The  easel  pictures  of  Andrea— Madonnas.  Holy  Fami- 
lies altar-pieces,  and  such-like— are  familiar  to  the  visitors 
at  foreign  galleries.  The  story  of  his  private  life  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  biography.  D.  in  Florence  in  1530. 

Saskatchewan  (or  Nelson)  River,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  N.  Amer.  The  basin  it  drains  is  about  482,000  sq.  m. 
in  area,  and  is  1300  m.  in  extreme  length  from  the  most 
westerly  source  of  the  N.  branch  of  the  S.,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rocky  Mts  to  the  source  of  the  Winnipeg,  with  an  ex- 
treme width  of  790  m.  from  the  most  S.  source  of  Red  River 


Its  S.  boundary,  ^SStSSg^S^^&S^ 
eclines  to  1500  and  1,00  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  watershed 
SSSTS  *™nfd  tte.tl/C  Athabasca  on  the  N.  W.  rises  in 
nr  «L™  A,  ^.between  it  and  the  river  Churchill 

n  thP^ ?*  .   H  4  ^"^."l1"*  i°Teur  and  less  continuous. 

i.  E.  and  X  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  summit-ridges  of 

the  Laurentian  ranges  that  divide  it  from  Lake  Superior 

and  from  the  other  rivers  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay     The 

mrces  of  the  N.  and  E.  branches  of  the  S.  are  stated  by  Dr 

e  but  a  few  miles  apart,  in  a  grand  nucleus  of 

lofty  summit-glaciers  about  lat.  51°  40'  N.,  Ion    117°  W 

1  hence  diverging  300  m.  apart  midway,  they  unite  at  550  m' 

fciSSL&S?"  e^'a/-d'  thhe  TirfecJ the  N-  branch 

—i.,  the  S.  branch  about  903  m.   At  260  m  up 
ves  Red  Deer  River,  about  445  m.  long  on 
•  i  m.  up  the  N.  branch  it  receives  on  the 
.farther  it 
rfl 


rt,t      **  "  -, 

light  Battle  River,  nearly  400  m.  long. 


'  • 

ipeg.    The  S.  is  narrow,  varying  from  2°0  to  fifio 

h«-  r  h  b-el°T  the  forks'  In  the  X  or  esser  Branch 
the  navigation  is  obstructed  at  low  water  by  shoals  an  1 
shifting  sandbars.  About  446  m.  from  its  entrance  to  Lake 


Winnipeg,  traversing  the  N.  end  of  it  for  50  m.,  and  Play 
Green  Lake  adjoining,  30  m.,  with  its  volume  of  water  more 
than  doubled  by  the  large  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  ob- 
structed in  its  course  by  many  rapids  and  falls,  with  710  ft. 
of  descent,  it  enters  Hudson's  Bay  at  York  Factory,  lat,  57° 
06'  N.,  Ion.  93°  35'  W.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
A.  J.  RCSSELI..] 

Sas'iiett  (WILLIAM  JEREMIAH),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ga.  Apr.  29, 
1820,  grad.  at  Oglethorpe  Univ.  in  1839;  studied  law,  but 
abandoned  it  for  the  ministry  ;  wrote  much  in  favor  of  the 
paramount  iniportance  of  developing  and  cultivating  the 
sensibilities  in  female  education ;  filled  the  chair  of  Eng. 
lit.  in  Emory  Coll.,  Ga.,  the  presidential  chair  of  Lagrange 
Female  Coll.,  and  that  of  the  E.  Ala.  Male  Coll.  at  Auburn, 
Ala. ;  beside  writing  largely  for  periodicals,  pub.  Progress 
and  Discussions  in  Lit.  and  IMigion.  D.  Nov.  3,  1865. 

Sas'safras  [from  the  Sp.  salsafras],  the  Sassafras  offici- 
nale,  a  tree  of  the  laurel  family ;  its  leaves  are'  aromatic 
and  mucilaginous,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  is  a  powerful 
stimulant,  with  a  pleasant  taste  and  smell ;  is  employed 
principally  for  flavoring  purposes,  usually  in  the  form  of  the 
volatile  oil.  The  wood  is  soft  and  brittle,  but  is  sometimes 
employed  for  making  boxes  and  drawers  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  smell. 

Sassafras,  Oil  of,  a  highly  fragrant  essential  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  sassafras  tree,  which  contains 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  it.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
boils  at  430°  F. 

Sassaii'ldae.  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Per.  from  226  A.  D.  to  651.  It  ascended  the  throne 
with  Ardshir,  a  son  of  Sassan,  and  was  overthrown  with 
Yezdegerd  III.  (632-651),  who  was  murdered  in  that  yr.  The 
reign  of  the  S.  was  an  epoch  of  great  prosperity.  The 
boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extended,  and  time  after 
time  the  Roman  legions  retired,  defeated  and  humiliated, 
from  the  frontiers.  Internally,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
very  flourishing.  The  reign  of  the  S.  was  the  blossom  of  the 
Per.  nationality  in  religion  and  poetry.  Magnificent  cities, 
of  which  only  the  names  and  some  ruins  are  left,  were  built 
and  flourished,  and  by  the  aid  of  costly  and  ingenious  aque- 
ducts, canals,  and  other  means  of  irrigation,  large  tracts 
were  covered  with  fields  and  orchards. 

Sa'taii  [Heb.  JD1P,  "adversary"].    It  has  been  stated 

that  the  idea  of  S.  as  the  origin  of  all  evil  and  the  ruler  of 
a  realm  of  evil  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity  through  their  acquaintance  with  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  But  the  S.  of  the  O.  T.  is  not  the 
Per.  Ahriman.  and  he  appears  not  only  in  the  Books  of 
Zechariah  and  I.  Chronicles  (written  after  the  exile),  but 
also  in  the  Book  of  Job  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  In 
the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  the  idea  of  S.  developed  into  a  compre- 
hensive demonology.  This  demonology  passed  directly  into 
Christianity.  To  many  of  the  early  Fathers  the  universe 
seemed  to  be  divided  between  God  and  S.  The  Middle  Ages 
still  clung  to  this  view,  and  although  in  modern  times  it 
has  faded  away  before  the  purer  conception  of  God  as  the 
One,  the  idea  of  S.  as  the  personal  representative  of  evil  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  creeds  of  most  Chr.  denominations. 

Satellites.  See  ASTRONOMY,  EARTH,  MOON,  JUPITER, 
SATURN,  URANUS,  NEPTUNE,  and  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Sat'i  11,  a  smooth  and  lustrous  fabric  of  silk,  of  Chi.  in- 
vention. Of  the  warp  threads  only  one  in  every  5  or  10  is 
raised  to  allow  the  shuttje  to  be  passed,  but  each  thread  is 
raised  in  regular  succession  as  the  shuttle  is  thrown. 

Satin  Bower-Bird.    See  BOWER-BIRD. 

Satinet',  a  coarse  fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is  cotton 
and  the  weft  woollen. 

Satin  Spar,  a  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
of  snowy  whiteness  in  Eng.,  Scot.,  and  elsewhere,  which 
when  polished  has  a  lustre  resembling  that  of  satin.  A 
fibrous  kind  of  gypsum  is  also  called  satin  spar. 

Satin- Wood,  a  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  orna- 
mental wood.  The  best  is  from  Guiana,  and  is  the  wood  of 
Ferplia  Ouianensis.  That  of  India  comes  from  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia,  a  cedrelaceous  tree  yielding  a  sort  of  wood-oil. 

Sat'lre  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  species  of  poetry  which 
originated  with  the  Roms.,  and  died  out  with  the  Lat.  lit. 
The  name  satira  was  originally  written  satnra,  which,  de- 
rived from  the  root  sat,  "  enough,"  denoted  a  dish  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  mixed  together,  then  a  stew ;  with  the 
satyr  of  the  Gr.  mythology  and  the  satyric  drama  of  the 
Gr.  theatre  it  had  nothing  to  do.  The  prin.  writers  of  S. 
were  Lucilius.  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

Satisfaction  [Lat.  satisfactio] ,  in  law,  denotes,  when 
used  in  a  gen.  sense,  the  acquittance  of  a  legal  claim,  the 
legal  compensation  and  settlement  for  injuries  done,  or  the 
discharge  of  a  debt  or  demand,  as  by  the  payment  of  the 
money  due  upon  any  obligation.  In  a  more  special  and  re- 
stricted sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  discharge  of  an  ob- 
ligation which  is  a  matter  of  record— a  judgment  or  a  mort- 
gage—where the  discharge  itself  is  also  of  record. 

Sa'trap  [Gr.  o-arpaTrij? ;  anc.  Per.  khshatrapd van ;  modern 
Per.  sitrab],  the  ruler  of  a  satrapy  or  prov.  of  anc.  Per.  The 
old  S.  imitated  the  absolutism  and  the  tyranny  of  their  royal 
masters,  and  on  the  decline  of  the  old  kingdom  some  of  the 
satrapies  became  independent  monarchies. 

Sat'terthwalte  (THOMAS  EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  26,  1843,  grad.  at  Yale  1864,  at  the  Coll. 
of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  1867 ;  served  as  commissioned 
surgeon  in  the  Franco-Ger.  war ;  is  surgeon  to  Demilt  Dis- 
pensary, microscopist  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  patholo- 
gist to  the  Presb.  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  and  lias  pub.  Bacteria, 
their  Nature  and  Relation  to  Disease,  and  On  the  Structure  and 
Development  of  Connective  Substances,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  alumni  prize  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons. 

Sat'urday  [with  the  Romans  Dies  Satvrni,  "Saturn's 
day  "],  the  7th  and  last  day  of  the  week,  is  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, and  is  called  Dies  Scibbati  in  the  II.  Cath.  breviary. 


SATURN— SAVA  R  Y. 


Sat'urn.  The  planet  Saturn  is  the  6th  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  the  3d  of  the  superior  planets  It 
travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  872,137,000  m.  from  the  sun, 
hut  the  greatest  and  least  distances  differ  from  the  mean 
distance  by  nearly -19, 000,000m.,  being  respectively  920.973.000 
in.  and  823,301,000  m.  He  revolves  in  his  orbit  in  a  period  of 
10,759.2198  days,  «>r  29  yrs.  167.2  days.  His  synodical  period, 
or  the  interval  between  successive  oppositions,  exceeds  a 
yr.  by  about  12%  days  on  the  average.  His  volume  exceeds 
the  earth's  about  700  times,  but  his  mean  density  is  so  small 
that  his  mass  only  exceeds  hers  about  90  times.'  His  mean 
diameter  is  about  70.000m.,  his  compression  about  l/to,  so 
that  the  polar  diameter  is  about  3500  m.  less,  and  the  equa- 
torial diameter  about  3500  m.  greater. 

S.  is  distinguished  among:  all  the  planets  by  the  remark- 
able complexity  of  his  structure  and  the  number  of  subor- 
dinate bodies  over  which  he  bears  sway.  His  gigantic  orb 
is  girt  about  by  a  mighty  system  of  flat  rings,  the  span  of 
which  from  outside  to  outside  amounts  to  167,000  m.,  or  more 
than  6  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  There  are  2 
chief  bright  rings,  the  outermost  nearly  10,000  m.  in  width, 
the  innermost  about  17.500  m.  in  width,  while  between  them 
there  is  a  gap  about  1500  m.  across.  Thus,  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  system  of  bright  rings  amounts  to  nearly  28.910  m. 
Jnside  the  system  of  bright  rings  there  is  a  dark  ring  (discov- 
%red  by  the  elder  Bond  of  Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
V.  S.),  which  has  a  breadth  of  about  8700  m.  'Between  this 
ring  and  the  planet  intervenes  a  space  more  than  10,000  m. 
in  breadth.  The  planet  is  attended  by  8  satellites,  travelling 
at  distances  ranging  from  3.36  to  64.359  radii  of  S.,  so  that 
the  actual  span  of  the  orbit  traversed  by  the  outermost  sat- 
ellite amounts  to  more  than  4,500,000  m.  This  is  the  largest 
subordinate  scheme  within  the  planetary  system.  The  6th 
satellite,  in  order  of  distance  from  S.,  is  about  3000  m.  in  di- 
ameter, so  that  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  Mercury.  The  outer- 
most is  about  as  large  as  the  least  of  Jupiter's  satellites ;  the 
rest  are  smaller ;  and,  somewhat  singularly,  the  satellite 
which  travels  between  the  6th  and  the  outermost  is  the  least 
of  all,  and  can  scarcely  be  discerned  save  in  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes.  The  globe  of  S.  is  marked,  like  that  of  Jupi- 
ter, by  belts,  but  they  are  less  distinct.  The  tint  of  the 
planet  as  a  whole  is  yellowish,  but  the  belts  show  consider- 
able variety  of  color.  An  equatorial  belt,  nearly  always 
seen,  has  a  creamy-white  color ;  the  dark  belts  on  either 
side  are  commonly  cinnamon-colored  ;  while  the  polar  re- 
gions show  a  faint  tinge  of  azure.  [From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.  R.  A.  S  ] 

Saturn,  a  mythical  king  of  It.,  settled  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  which  was  also  called  the  Saturnian  Hill :  introduced 
agriculture  and  social  order  among  the  aboriginal  inhabs., 
and  instituted  the  Golden  Age. 

Sat  uriia'lia  [Lat.].  the  old  It.  festival  of  the  god  Saturn, 
celebrated  in  anc.  Rome  with  feasting  and  mirth.  Slaves 
were  permitted  freedom  of  speech  and  act,  and  all  classes 
threw  off  care  and  toil.  The  festivities  of  the  old  Christmas, 
of  Twelfth  Night,  and  of  the  Carnival  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed much  from  the  Rom.  S. 

Saturul'nus  (Lucres  APPULEICS),  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent demagogues  of  anc.  Rome,  was  quaestor  in  104  B.  c. ; 
stationed  at  Ostia  to  superintend  the  provision  of  Rome 
with  corn ;  filled  the  position  so  badly  that  he  was  super- 
seded by  the  senate ;  immediately  joined  the  party  of 
Marius.  In  100  B.  c.  he  was  tribune  for  the  second  time, 
securing  his  election  by  murdering  his  competitor:  made 
the  most  extravagant  propositions  of  distribution  of  lands 
in  Gaul,  of  the  establishment  of  colonies,  of  a  fixed  price  for 
corn,  etc.  In  the  election  campaign  of  the  following  yr. 
new  murders  and  frauds  were  committed  by  him  and  his 
party ;  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob. 

Sat'yr  [Gr.  2arupos],  one  of  a  class  of  imaginary  beings 
in  the  Gr.  mythology,  rough  and  rude  woodland  divinities, 
much  dreaded  by  the  simple  rustics.  They  were  bristly 
and  uncouth,  lustful  and  drunken  beings.  Sileiius  was  the 
leader  of  the  S.,  themselves  often  called  Sileni. 

Sauerkraut,  sour'krout  [Ger.  "sour  cabbage"],  an 
article  of  food  prepared  by  shredding  cabbages,  adding 
some  salt,  pepper-corns,  cloves,  caraway,  etc.,  and  allowing 
the  whole  to  ferment  under  pressure.  The  juice  is  poured 
off  from  time  to  time,  and  strong  brine  is  added. 

Sau'gerttes,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Hudson 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  has  extensive  manu- 
factories of  quicklime,  cement,  and  bricks  ;  ships  agricul- 
tural products  largely.  Pop.  1870,  3731 ;  1880,  3923. 

Sank  Centre.  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  a  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  was  anointed  by  Samuel ;  fought  with  great 
success  against  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  and  Amalekites  ;  became  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit ; 
fell,  together  with  3  of  his  sons,  in  the  battles  of  Mt.  Gilboa 
against  the  Philistines,  about  1055  B.  c. 

Saulsbury  (WILLARD).  b.  in  Kent  co..  Del.,  June  2,  1820, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1845  ;  was  atty.-gen.  of  Del.  1850-55, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1859  to  1871,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  ELI  (b.  Dec.  29, 1817),  who  was  re-elected  1883  for 
3d  term  :  another  brother,  GOVE,  was  gov.  of  Del.  1865-71. 

Sa  ult  de  St.  Marie,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Saunders.    See  SANDAL- WOOD  and  SANTAL-WOOD. 

Sauii'ders  (EPHRAIM  DOD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J., 
Oct.  31,  1809,  grad.  at  Yale  1831,  in  theol.  at  Princeton  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Presb.  ch.  in  Goochland  co.,  Va.,  for  16  yrs.,  and 
afterward  for  a  short  time  at  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  founded  at 
W.  Phila.,  about  1857,  the  Saunders  Inst,  a  highly  efficient 
classical  school  for  boys.  Among  the  teachers  was  his  only 
son,  COCRTLAND,  b.  in  Va.  in  1841,  author  of  A  Ifew  System 
of  Latin  Paradiamt,  with  a  Synopsis  of  Declensions ;  entered 
the  Union  service  as  capt.  in  the  Corn  Exchange  regiment, 
and  was  killed  at  Antietam  1862.  Dr.  S.  gave  in  1870  the 
building  and  grounds  of  the  inst.  to  found  the  Presb.  Hospi- 
tal of  Phila.  as  a  memorial  of  his  son.  D.  Sept.  13,  1872. 

Saunders  (PHIXCE),  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  about  1775,  a 


negro,  who  received  an  excellent  education  :  taught  school 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  at  Boston;  went  to  Hayti  lsn7: 
became  supt.  of  education  ;  was  the  author  of  the  criminal 
code  of  Hayti ;  visited  Eng.  in  an  official  capacity.  Return- 
ing to  the  U.  S.,  he  studied  theol.,  became  minister  of  a 
colored  ch.  in  Phila.,  and  pub.  Documents  rdatirt  to  Hayti.  A 
.Wemoir  on  Start  ry,  and  Haytian  P<i]xr.-\  He  ultimately  went 
back  to  Hayti,  where  he  was  atty.-gen.  at  his  death,  Feb. 
12.  1839  (or  1840). 

Saunders  ( ROMULUS  M.t.  b.  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  in  Mar. 
1791,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.,  but  did  not  graduate ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tenn.  1812 ;  returned  to  N.  c  :  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  1815-20.  and  speaker  of  that  body 
2  yrs. ;  M.  C.  1821-27  and  1841-45;  atty.-gen.  of  N.  C.  1828, 
pres.  of  the  board  of  corns,  on  claims  against  FT.  1833,  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  1835,  minister  to  Sp.  1846-50. 
D.  Apr.  21,  1867. 

Sau'ry  Pike,  or  Skipper  (Scomberesax  saurus),  a  Eu- 
ropean marine  fish  of  the  family  Scomberesocidae,  repre- 
sented on  our  Atlantic  coast  by  S.  storeri,  one  of  the  so 
called  bill-fishes.  These  fishes  go  in  great  shoals,  and  leap 
far  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Although  small,  they 
are  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Saussure,  so-sur',  de  <  HORACE  BENEDICT),  b.  at  Conches, 
near  Geneva,  Feb.  17,  1740,  appointed  prof,  of  physics  and 
philos.  at  the  Univ.  of  Geneva  in  1762 ;  commenced  a  series 
of  scientific  mt. -excursions,  crossing  the  Alps  14  times  by  8 
different  routes,  ascending  Mont  Blanc  in  1787,  Monte  Rosa 
in  1789,  and  visiting  the  Jura.  Vosges,  and  Auvergne  mts. 
The  result  of  these  voyages  was  a  multitude  of  the  most 
valuable  observations.  Afterward  appointed  prof,  of  nat. 
hist,  at  the  central  school  of  the  dept.  of  Leman.  D.  at 
Geneva  Jan.  23.  1799. 

Sav'age  (JAMES).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  July  13, 1784, 
prad.  at  Harvard  1803,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  1807; 
sat  in  both  houses  of  the  Mass,  legislature,  in  the  executive 
council,  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1820 ;  filled 
several  municipal  posts  at  Boston  :  was  official  orator  July 
4.  1811 ;  contributed  to  the  .X  Amei:  Review  and  the  JV'.  Eng. 
Magazine  ;  conducted  forSyrs.  the  Monthly  Anthology ;  edited 
Paley's  Works,  several  vols.  of  Amer.  State  Papers,  etc. ;  issued 
several  genealogical,  historical,  political,  and  controversial 
pamphlets,  and  pub.  Gov.  John  Winthrop's  Hint,  of  Al  Eng.; 
was  influential  in  procuring  the  publication  of  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson's  Hist,  of  Mass.,  and  compiled  a  Genealogical  Diet,  of 
the  First  SetUers  of  a.  Eng.,  showing  Three  Generations  of 
those  who  came  before  May  1692.  D.  Mar.  8, 1873. 

Savan'nah,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Savannab  [Sp.  tabana.  a  "sheet"],  a  grassy  plain  in  a 
tropical  region,  yielding  pasturage  in  the  wet  season,  and 
often  having  a  growth  of  under-shrubs.  It  corresponds  to 
the  prairie  of  more  N.  lats. 

Savannab,  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
cap.  of  Chatham  co.,  Ga.,  is  one  of  the  prin.  cities  in  the 
State.  It  is  on  a  level  plain  on  the  S.  bank  of  Savannah 
Iliver,  50  ft.  above  the  sea  and  18  m.  from  it  by  river. 

Modern  Changes.— Since  the  close  of  the  c.  war  a  system  of 
drainage  has  converted  a  great  area  of  waste  land  into  valu- 
able property.  From  the  Ga.  Central  R.  R.  grew  the  ocean 
steamship  co.  which  converted  a  useless  marsh  on  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  city  into  magnificent  docks  and  wharves, 
with  a  capacious  steam  elevator.  The  Savannah.  Florida 
and  W.  R.  R.,  in  E.  end  of  S.,  affords  fine  facilities  for  storage 
and  forwarding  of  lumber  and  naval  stores.  The  Savannah 
Kiver  can  accommodate  vessels  of  almost  any  draught. 

Streets,  Buildings,  Etc.— The  streets  are  generally  wide, 
with  rows  of  large  water-oaks  lining  the  sides  of  each.  The 
most  prominent  public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  custom  house, 
the  city  hall,  and  the  Masonic  temple.  S.  has  3  noted  monu- 
ments—Pulaski,  Greene,  and  Confed.— also  a  fine  park  on 
the  S.  border,  and  many  smaller  parks  and  squares. 

Public  Free  Schools.—  S.  has  a  very  superior  free  school 
system,  which  includes  the  colored  pop. 

Commerce  and  Finances.— S.  is  second  among  the  cotton- 
exporting  cities,  being  next  to  New  Orleans.  Steamship 
lines  connect  the  city  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila.. 
and  Boston,  while  European  freight  steamers  are  frequent 
visitors.  S.  also  ships  quantities  of  lumber,  timber,  and 
naval  stores.  The  foreign  exports  for  the  vr.  ending  Aug. 
31.  1882,  were  336,488  bales  upland  cotton,  valued  at  §18.117.- 
831 ;  2137  bales  sea-island  cotton,  valued  at  8178,560;  168,408 
barrels  rosin,  valued  at  $408,418;  1.635.250  gals,  spirits  tur- 
pentine, valued  at  $736.593;  14.675,279  ft.  lumber  and  2,088, 757 
ft  timber,  beside  other  merchandise.  The  coastwise  ex- 
ports (to  points  in  U.  S.)  for  the  same  period  were  in  part  as 
follows:  Upland  cotton,  394.833  bales:  sea -island,  lo.404 
bales ;  lumber,  57.368.627  ft :  timber.  3,795,854  ft.  The  total 
receipts  of  cotton  at  S.  for  the  yr.  ending  Sept.  1, 1882,  were 
738.987  bales  of  upland  and  17,607  bales  of  sea-island  S.  has 
1  national  and  3  private  banks.  3  daily  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  1  monthly  agricultural  journal. 

S.  was  settled  in  1733  by  the  Eng.  under  Gen.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe,  who  found  here  the  Yamacraw  tribe  of  Indians. 
Pop.  1880,  30,709 ;  1885,  about  38.000.  JAMES  A.  DOYLE 

Savannah,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Andrew  co    Mo.  14  m  I 
of  St.  Joseph.    Prin.  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  1870,  1257 ;  1880.  1206. 

Savannah  River  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Ga. 
and  S.  C.  From  its  source,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tugalo 
and  Keowee  rivers,  to  its  mouth  on  Tybee  Roads  it  has  a 
channel  length  of  450  m..  while  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is 
only  250  m.  With  its  tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of  over  8000 
sq  m  At  Savannah  the  mean  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  b>fc  rt. 
The  river  is  now  navigable  to  Savannah  for  vessels  drawing 
18  ft.  of  water,  and  by  small  vessels  to  Augusta.  231  in. 

Savary,  sah-vah-re'  (ANNE  JEAN  MARIE  RENE),  duke  o 
Rovigo.  b.  at  Marcq.  dept.  of  Ardennes,  Apr.  26  1,, 4:  en- 
tered the  army  in  1789 :  fought  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Egypt . 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Nap. ;  was  used  by  him  as  much  in 
diplomatic  as  in  military  affairs.  In  1802  he  was  placed  at 
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the  head  of  the  secret  police,  and  discovered  the  conspiracy 
of  Cadoudal.  In  1804  he  presided  over  the  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Enghien.  His  greatest  exploit  was  the  victory  at 
Ostrolenka  (Feb.  16, 1807)  over  the  Kus.,  for  which  the  emp. 
made  him  duke  of  Rovigo.  His  greatest  diplomatic  success 
was  the  negotiation  in  1808  with  Charles  IV.  of  Sp.  Prom  1810 
to  1814  he  was  minister  of  police.  In  1828  he  left  Fr.,  having 
fallen  out  with  the  Fr.  court  on  account  of  his  Sur  la  Catas- 
trophe de  Msgr.  le  Due  iVEnghien.  Louis  Philippe  recalled 
him,  and  made  him  commahder-in-chief  of  Algeria  Dec.  1, 
1831.  Wrote  Memoires.  D.  June  2,  1833. 

Save,  sahv,  a  river  of  Aus.,  rises  in  the  prov.  of  Carniola, 
flows  through  Croatia,  forms  the  boundary  between  Sla- 
vonia  and  Tur.,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Belgrade  after  a 
course  of  550  m. ;  navigable  200  m.  from  mouth. 

Savlgny,  sah-ven-ye',  voii  (KARL  FKIEDBICH),  b.  at 
Frankfort  Feb.  21,  1779;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Marburg, 
Gottingen,  Leipsic,  Halle,  and  Jena ;  was  appointed  prof,  at 
Marburg  in  1800,  at  Landshut  in  1808,  at  Berlin  in  1810 ;  min- 
ister of  justice  in  1840 ;  retired  in  1848.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  historical  school  in  jurisprudence.  Wrote  Treatise 
on  Possession,  Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fur  Gesetzgebung  vnd 
Eechtswissenschaft,  Gescfiichte  des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittel- 
alter,  etc.  D.  Oct.  25,  1861. 

Savile,  sav'il  (Sir  HEKKT),  b.  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Hali- 
fax, Eng.,  Nov.  30, 1549 ;  became  Gr.  and  mathematical  tutor 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  1578,  warden  of  Merton  1585,  provost  of 
Eton  1596 ;  knighted  1604  ;  founded  at  Ox.  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessorships of  geom.  and  astron.  1619.  He  edited  the  Lat. 
Chronicles  of  Eng.  hist.  D.  Feb.  19,  1622. 

Sav'ln,  the  Juniperus  sabina,  a  berry-bearing,  almost 
prostrate  shrub  of  the  order  Coniferae,  growing  in  N.  re- 
gions, common  in  Canada,  but  scarcely  so  in  the  U.  S.  The 
young  red  cedar  is  sometimes  called  savin.  It  has  a  strong, 
almost  fetid  sce_nt,  which  frequently  causes  headache.  Its 
leaves  abound  in  an  acrid  essential  oil  isomeric  with  tur- 
pentine oil.  S.  oil  and  tops  are  sometimes  used  by  abor- 
tionists, but  if  effectual  it  is  only  so  at  the  utmost  peril  of 
the  patient's  life. 

Sav'lngs  Banks,  insts.  devised  by  philanthropists  for 
receiving  and  securely  investing  the  moderate  savings  of  in- 
dustry, under  provisions  for  their  repayment  on  demand  or 
at  short  notice,  managed  by  persons  having  no  interest  in 
the  profits  of  the  business,  which  are  divided  at  stated  in- 
tervals among  the  depositors.  Their  ultimate  purpose  was 
to  abate  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty. 

Origin  and  Early  History.— The  earliest  exposition  of  a 
practicable  scheme,  embracing  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  modern  S.  B.,  was  made  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  in 
1797  proposed  a  system  of  "  frugality  banks,"  to  constitute 
a  branch  of  the  pauper  system  of  the  govt.  His  plan  failed 
to  receive  favorable  consideration  from  Parl.  Malthus  in 
1803  advocated  a  system  of  county  banks  to  facilitate  the 
saving  of  small  sums.  A  more  pronounced  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  S.  B.  was  made  in  Parl.  in  1807  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Whitbread.  His  bill  provided  for  a  "  fund  and  as- 
surance office  for  investing  the  savings  of  the  poor."  This 
was  to  be,  in  fact,  a  national  S.  B.,  under  the  direction  of 
go_vt.  officers,  to  which  small  sums  of  money  might  be  trans- 
mitted free  through  the  P.-O.  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
These  were  to  be  invested  in  govt.  securities,  and  repay- 
ment by  the  sale  of  securities  when  required  was  provided 
for.  The  measure  was  devised  and  formulated  by  Patrick 
Cplquhpun,  a  local  police  magistrate  of  Lond.  While  these 
discussions  were  in  progress,  an  active  philanthropy  had 
given  form  to  the  distinctive  S.  B.  idea.  For  the  suggestion 
and  practical  inception  of  this  the  credit  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  of  Ruthwefl,  Scot.  He  or- 
ganized a  S.  B.  in  his  own  parish  of  Ruthwell  in  1810.  The 
Edinburgh  S.  B.  appears  to  have  been  established  in  1814. 
It  adopted  a  more  popular  form  of  organization  than  that 
of  Dr.  Duncan,  and  this  became  the  model  upon  which  S.  B. 
were  organized  thereafter. 

Inception  and  Course  of  Legislation.— In  1817  two  acts  were 
passed  by  Parl.  designed  to  regulate  these  insts.  in  Ire.  and 
Eng.  There  was  no  legislation  affecting  this  interest  in 
Scot,  until  1835.  These  acts  were  repealed  in  1828  by  a  new 
act.  This  statute  was  amended  from  time  to  time  until  1863, 
when  an  entire  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  S.  B.  was  ef- 
fected. The  course  of  the  legislation  affecting  this  interest 
maybe  outlined  as  follows  :  Trustees  have  at  all  times  been 
prohibited  from  deriving  any  profit  from  the  transactions 
The  moneys  received  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
Eng  or  of  Ire.  to  the  credit  of  the  corns,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  by  them  were  to  be  invested  in  3 
per  cent,  bank  annuities.  The  govt.  guaranteed  to  the 
trustees  a  specific  rate  of  interest  on  the  moneys  deposited 
bv, the™ -tp  the  credit  of  the  corns.  This  rate,  under  the 
acts  of  1817,  was  £4  Us  3d.  per  cent.,  but  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  £3  16*.  %d.,  and  finally  to  £3  5s.  per  cent.,  per 
annum  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  depositors  was  at 
tint  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  but  was  afterward 
limited  at  not  exceeding  £3  Oft.  Wd.  per  cent.  Deposits  were 
limited  originally  to  £100  the  first  yr.,  and  £50  in  any  yr.  there- 
SSf^ ;  thls  was  afterward  changed,  and  the  limit  fixed  at 
£30  m  any  yr.  and  £150  in  all,  or  £200  including  interest. 
Depositors  were  also  prohibited  from  keeping  an  account  in 
more  than  one  S.  B.,  but  might  transfer  an  account  from 
one  bank  to  another. 

The  internal  administration  of  S.  B.  in  G.  Brit,  in  respect 
to  methods  of  business  and  the  facilities  afforded  to  depos- 
itors in  their  dealings  is  far  from  uniform.  Out  of  638  S  B 
doing  business  in  1861,  only  20  were  open  daily,  and  some  of 
these  allowed  moneys  to  be  withdrawn  on  only  2  days  in  the 
week  ;  others  open  new  accounts  only  on  certain  days  In 
nearly  all  S.  B.  outside  of  Scot,  notice  is  invariably  required 
before  any  part  of  a  deposit  can  be  withdrawn. 
*  tTi  u^T?e  Sannas  Banks.— A.  system  of  P.-O.  S.  B.  was  es- 
tablished m  1861.  Certain  P.-O.  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom are  designated  at  which  sums  of  not  less  than  is.  will 


be  received  for  transmission  to  the  central  office  in  Lond. 
Not  exceeding  £30  in  one  yr.,  or  £150  in  all,  or  £200  includ- 
ing interest,  is  received  from  any  one  person.  The  depositor 
receives  a  book  in  which  his  deposits  are  entered,  and  a  re- 
ceipt for  each  deposit  is  also  forwarded  to  him  in  due  course 
from  the  central  office.  The  moneys  are  invested  in  the 
public  funds,  and  deposits  of  not  less  than  £1  receive  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  2J£  per  cent,  per  annnm.  The  govt.  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  repayment  of  all  moneys  received.  A  de- 
positor may  apply  at  any  P.-O.,S.  B.  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  money,  and  may  direct  pavment  of 
the  same  to  be  made  to  him  at  that  or  at  any  other  P.-O. 
S.  B.  His  order  is  forwarded  to  the  P.  M.-gen.,  by  whom  a 
warrant  for  the  designated  amount  is  drawn  upon  the  P.  M. 
where  payment  is  to  be  made,  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
depositor,  who  presents  the  same,  together  with  his  book, 
and  receives  his  money. 

Penny  savings  banks,  military  savings  banks,  and  savings 
banksfor  seamen  have  been  established  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
gen.  system,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
classes  for  which  the  ordinary  S.  B.  did  not  hold  out  adequate 
inducements  or  facilities.  The  penny  S.  B.  have  quite  com- 
monly been  tributary  to  the  larger  insts.,  making  them  the 
depositories  of  their  aggregate  accumulations.  The  military 
and  seamen's  S.  B.  have  been  conducted  independently.  , 

SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The<  first  organ- 
ization of  which  we  have  record  was  effected  in  the  city  of 
New  York  Nov.  29,  1816.  The  first  to  go  into  practical  op- 
eration was  in  Phila.,  which  as  a  purely  voluntary  associa- 
tion commenced  receiving  deposits  Dec.  2,  1816,  which 
would  indicate  an  organization  effected  prior  to  that  in  New 
York.  The  first  to  become  incorporated  was  in  Boston  Dec. 
13,  1816,  and  it  organized  and  commenced  business  in  the 
spring  of  1817.  The  S.  B.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  next  incor- 
porated Jan.  1818,  and  commenced  business  in  Apr.  follow- 
ing. The  S.  B.  of  Baltimore  opened  as  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion for  receiving  deposits  on  Mar.  16, 1818,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  Dec.  of  that  yr.  The  Phila.  Saving  Fund  Society 
was  incorporated  Feb.  25,  1819,  and  the  Bank  for  Savings  in 
New  York,  which  never  received  deposits  under  its  volun- 
tary organization,  was  incorporated  Mar.  26,  1819,  and  com- 
menced business  on  the  3d  of  July  following.  The  follow- 
ing were  also  incorporated  in  1819 :  Society  for  Savings, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  S.  B.  of  Newport,  Providence  Inst.  for 
Savings,  Bristol  Institution  for  Savings,  all  in  R.  I. ;  and 
the  S.  B.  of  Portland,  Me.  The  subject  was  also  considered 
in  the  legislature  of  N.  H.  in  this  yr.,  but  no  result  was 
reached  until  1823,  when  the  Portsmouth  S.  B.  was  char- 
tered. The  foregoing  all  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time 
except  the  Bristol,  which  did  not  organize,  and  the  Port- 
land, which  failed  in  1838. 

The  facilities  afforded  to  depositors  are  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  Eng.  S.  "B.  under  the  old  system.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, S.  B.  in  this  country  are  open  4  or  5  hours  daily,  and 
very  many  of  them  on  one  or  more  evenings  in  each  week. 
When  open  it  is  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  business. 
Deposits  are  practically  payable  on  demand,  though  the 
right  to  require  notice  is  reserved. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  S.  B.  is  not  altogether  uniform. 
In  some  States  there  is  a  large  body  of  corporators,  em- 
powered to  enlarge  their  number  indefinitely,  who  elect 
from  their  number  annually  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors, 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  inst.  is  committed.  In 
others  the  corporators  are  a  defined  and  limited  number, 
who  are  themselves  the  trustees  and  responsible  for  the 
management.  These  are  commonly  empowered  to  fill  vacan- 
cies that  occur,  though  in  some  cases  this  is  done  by  desig- 
nated authority  outside  of  the  board.  In  the  States  outside 
of  N.  Eng.,  N.  Y.,  and  N.  J.,  S.  B.  are  commonly  oranized 
with  a  capital  stock.  In  Md.  and  Pa.  both  the  mutual  and 
stock  systems  prevail.  In  whatever  else  they  have  differed, 
S.  B.  in  the  U.  S.  have  been  alike  in  being  conducted  upon  a 
plan  of  independent  self-support.  They  have  not  been  the 
recipients  of  private  nor  of  govt.  bounty.  The  interest  they 
have  received  and  disbursed  has  been  earned,  not  awarded. 
They  have  conferred  great  and  lasting  benefits. 

Investments.—  While  there  is  much  diversity  among  the 
several  States  in  their  policy  concerning  investments,  the 
best-approved  securities  are  the  stocks  of  the  U.  S.  or  of 
States  in  undoubted  credit,  the  bonded  obligations  of  cities 
and  counties,  and  mortgages  of  real  estate.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  E.  W.  KEYES.] 

Savonaro'la  (GIROLAMO),  b.  at  Ferrara  Sept.  21,  1452. 
Before  the  age  of  20  he  had  become  saddened  by  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  by  the  degraded  state  of  morals 
and  religion  around  him,  and  in  1475  he  entered  the  Domin- 
ican convent  in  Bologna.  In  1482  he  was  sent  to  preach  in 
Tuscany,  where  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  then  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  conscience  too  sensi- 
tive to  endure  the  immorality  of  Ferrara  would  be  more 
tolerant  of  the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  Florence ; 
the  voice  of  Fra  Girolamo  was  soon  heard  in  condemnation 
of  her  vices  and  those  of  her  rulers,  and  he  was  listened  to 
by  thousands  of  citizens  who  thronged  the  chs.  where  he 
preached.  In  1491  he  was  elected  prior  of  San  Marco.  His 
unsparing  rebukes  did  not  fail  to  rouse  hostility  against 
him.  He  launched  denunciations  against  the  corruption 
then  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the  higher  ecclesiastics 
than  in  their  head,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  His  followers  in 
Florence  (known  as  Piaanoni)  multiplied,  his  enemies  (the 
Arrabbiati)  grew  bitterer  and  fiercer.  In  1495  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  but  evaded  the  summons.  Finally,  an 
order  from  the  Vatican  forbade  him  to  preach.  He  sub- 
mitted at  first,  then  disobeyed.  The  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation followed.  The  Arrabbiati  got  possession  of  Florence. 
Fra  Girolamp's  letters  to  foreign  sovereigns,  urging  them  to 
call  a  council  to  dethrone  the  Borgia  and  elect  a  new  pope, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  On  Apr.  7, 1498,  occurred 
the  attempt  at  a  "trial  by  fire,"  and  on  the  night  of  the 
following  day  he,  with  2  of  his  brethren,  was  conveyed  to 
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the  dungeons  of  the  Bargello,  and  brutally  tortured  the  same 
night.  The  pope  threatened  Florence  with  every  form  of 
vengeance  if  she  spared  the  friar.  Sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  on  May  22,  1498,  and  the  next  day  he  and  his  2 
friends  were  publicly  hanged  and  burned  in  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria  and  their  ashes  thrown  into  the  Arno. 

Sa'vory,  the  name  of  Satureja  horensis  (summer  S.)  and 
of  Saturfja  montaiia  (winter  S.),  labiate  sweet-herbs  of  Old- 
World  origin. 

Sav'oy,  formerly  a  political  division  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sard.,  and  originally  the  family  possession  of  the  dynasty 
now  reigning  in  It.  In  1860  it  was  ceded  to  Fr.,  and  is  now 
divided  into  the  2  depts.  of  Savoie  and  Haute-Savoie.  S.  is 
the  loftiest  mt.-region  of  Europe,  containing  the  highest 
peak,  Mont  Blanc.  Bounded  N.  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
E.  by  Piedmont,  it  is  covered  by  the  Graian  Alps.  It  con- 
tains very  little  cultivable  land,  but  that  which  it  contains 
is  planted  with  vines  and  mulberry  trees,  and  produces 
wheat  enough  for  home  consumption.  Coal,  lead,  iron,  etc. 
are  found,  and  the  pastures  which  cover  the  mts.  are  very 
important,  and  feed  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  dairy- 
farming  is  the  prin.  occupation.  The  area  of  the  2  depts. 
is  Savoie,  2282  sq.  m.,  with  266,438  inhabs.  ;  Haute-Savole, 
1319  sq.  m.,  with  274,087  inhabs.  Cap.  of  Savoie,  Chamber ; 
of  Haute-Savoy,  Annecy. 

Savoy,  The,  in  the  Strand,  Lond.,  is  a  spot  remarkable 
for  its  anc.  buildings  and  its  historical  associations.  The 
Palace  of  the  Savoy,  on  the  side  of  the  river  Thames,  was 
built  in  the  yr.  1245  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  and  Richmond, 
uncle  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  III.  It  was  burned  in  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection.  The  building  remained  a  heap  of  ruins 
until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  determined 
to  erect  on  the  site  a  house  "  to  harbor  100  poor  people, 
sick,  or  lame,  or  travellers  to  be  furnished  with  lodging, 
food,  firing,  and  attendance  for  a  certain  time."  It  was 
made,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  casual  ward,  and  became  a  refuge 
for  all  sorts  of  vagabonds.  This  circumstance  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  establishment  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  but  it  was  restored  under  Queen  Mary.  The  chapel 
of  the  palace  became  a  ch.  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  dist.  of  the  S.  was  constituted  a  distinct  parish. 
The  hospital  suffered  great  abuse  at  that  period,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  it  was  finally  dissolved  and  the  offices  of 
master  and  chaplains  extinguished.  The  buildings  were 
then  left  to  fall  into  decay,  and  upon  the  erection  of  Water- 
loo bridge,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1811,  the 
walls  of  the  edifice  were  swept  away,  and  the  chapel 
remained  the  only  relic  of  the  anc.  pile  of  buildings.  The 
chapel  of  the  S.  was  burned  in  1860,  and  beautifully  restored 
at  the  cost  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  consists  of  a  nave  without 
aisles  or  chancel.  In  the  S.  chapel  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages are  buried. 

Savoy  Con'ference,  The,  was  held  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  arose  out  of  the  state  of  parties  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Episcopalians  were 
determined  to  restore  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  to  what  it  was  before 
the  c.  war,  but  the  Presbs.,  who  mainly  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  ch.  benefices  and  ch.  power  for  many  yrs.,  contended 
for  some  modification  of  the  former  system.  A  royal  com- 
mission was  issued  on  Mar.  25,  1661,  appointing  certain 
divines  to  confer  together.  The  commission  gave  authority 
to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  compare  it  with 
anc.  liturgies,  to  consult  respecting  exceptions  made  to  it, 
and  by  agreement  to  make  alterations  such  as  would  satisfy 
tender  consciences  and  restore  unity  to  the  Ch.  The  instru- 
ment appointed  "  the  master's  lodgings  in  the  Savoy  "  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  As  the  terms  of  the  commission 
specified  advice  and  consultation  as  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing, friendly  conference  seemed  necessary,  but  the  Epis. 
party  manifested  no  disposition  for  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  Conference  lasted  4  months,  and  the  parties  finally 
separated  without  arriving  at  any  conclusion. 

Savoy,  Declaration,  The,  an  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment, so  called  from  its  having  been  framed  by  a  number  of 
ministers  who  met  in  the  Savoy  hospital  for  the  purpose, 
Sept.  29,  1658.  As  to  doctrine,  the  declaration  is  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  the  Westminster  Confession.  Its  specialty 
consists  in  its  outline  of  ecclesiastical  order. 

Saw-Fly.    See  HYMENOPTERA. 

Saw'yer  (FREDERICK  A.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 
1822,  grad.  at  Harvard  1844;  became  prin.  of  the  normal 
school  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1859 ;  returned  to  N.  Eng.  during 
the  c.  war ;  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  at 
Charleston  1865 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  reconstruction 
of  S.  C. ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State  1867-73,  and 
assistant  sec.  of  the  treas.  1873-74. 

Sawyer  (LEICESTER  AMBROSE),  b.  at  Pinckney,  N.  Y., 
July  28,  1807,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1828;  studied  theol.; 
was  ordained  as  a  Presb.  minister  1832 :  from  1840  to  1847  was 
teacher  in  Central  Coll.,  O.,  after  which  he  preached  in  sev- 
eral places ;  subsequently  resided  at  Whitesboro',  Oneida 
co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  editorially  connected  with  the  Utica 
Morning  Herald.  Author  of  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion, Mental  Philos.,  Moral  Philos.,  etc.  In  1838  he  began  a 
new  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  he  completed 
about  1862. 

Sawyer  (THOMAS  JEFFERSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Reading,  Vt., 
Jan.  9,  1804,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  1829  ;  was  pastor  of  a 
Univt.  ch.  in  New  York  1830-45,  and  again  1852-61,  having 
in  the  interval  been  prin.  of  the  Liberal  Inst.  at  Clinton, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. ;  taught  theol.  in  the  same  inst. ;  resided 
on  a  farm  at  Clinton  1861-69,  after  which  he  became  prof,  of 
theol.  in  Tufts  Coll.,  Medford,  Mass.,  an  inst.  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  founding  (1852),  as  he  had  also  been  in 
the  establishment  of  theological  dept.  of  St.  Lawrence  Lniv. 
(1856).  Wrote  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Salvation  and  Who  is 
our  God?  the  Son  or  the  Father? 

Saxe  (JOHN  GODFREY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Highgate,  Vt.,  June  2, 
1816,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  1839 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


at  St.  Alban  s  1843:  practised  law  in  Franklin  co.  1843-50: 
was  ed.  of  the  Burlington  x->,th>tl  1850-56  :  was  State  attv 
of  Vt.  1  yr. ;  was  Dem.  candidate  forgov.  1859  and  ItsCO;  be- 
came a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Author  of  several  vols. 
of  humorous  poems. 

Saxe  (MAURKEI.    See  MAURICE,  count  of  Saxony. 

Saxe-Al'tenburg, duchy:  area. 509 sq.m.;  pop.  155,036: 
Dudget  of  1883,  2,418,177  marks  ;  public  debt,  1,663,773  marks  ; 
situated  N.  E.  of  the  Thurtngian  Forest,  and  consists  of  2 


Coburg ;  586  sq.  m.,  with  137,988  inhabs.,  to  Gotha  •  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  Thuringerwald-Coburg  to 
the  S.  and  Gotha  to  the  N.  Caps.  Coburg  and  Gotha.  Al- 
though standing  under  one  govt..  the  administration  is 
separate.  Coburg  has  a  budget  of  986,200  marks,  with  a 
debt  of  4,016,000 ;  Gotha,  a  budget  of  2,584,121,  and  a  debt  of 
7,489,684.  Since  the  accession  of  Duke  Ernst  II.  in  1844, 
these  2  small  duchies  have  formed  the  starting-point  for 
much  intellectual  progress.  The  union  of  the  2  countries 
dates  from  1826. 

Saxe-Laueiiburg.    See  LAUENBCRG. 

Saxe  -  ITIel'iiliigeii  •  Hlld'burghansen.  duchy  ; 
area.  9*3  sq.  in.;  pop.  207,075;  budget,  16,528,100  marks; 
public  debt  amounted,  on  Jan.  1,  1883,  to  12.940,817  marks  ; 
is  situated  S.  of  the  Thuringerwald.  Cap.  Meiningen. 

Saxe-Wef'mar-El'seuach,  srand  duchy  ;  area,  1421 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  309.577 ;  budget— receipts,  6,049,690  marks ; 
expenses,  5,962,410 ;  the  public  debt  amounted  to  6,543,442 
marks  on  Jan.  1,  1883:  consists  of  3  dists.— Weimar,  Neu- 
stadt,  and  Eisenach— situated  along  the  Rh5n  and  the  Thii- 
ringerwald.  Caps.  Weimar  and  Eisenach  ;  univ.  at  Jena. 

Saxll'raga'ceae,  a  rather  large  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous herbs  and  shrubs,  comprising  the  true  saxifrages, 
hydrangeas,  gooseberries,  currants,  Philadelphut,  and  nu- 
merous other  plants,  many  ornamental  and  some  useful. 

Sax'lfrage  [Lat.  saxifraga,  "the  stone-breaker,"  ap- 
plied to  some  plants  as  growing  in  clefts  of  rocks ;  to  others 
as  supposed  solvents  of  stone  in  the  bladder]  comprises 
many  alpine  and  high  N.  species,  some  of  them  highly 
ornamental. 

Sax'ons  [Lat.  Saxones:  Celtic,  Sastenacfi,  Saisnaig,  per- 
haps from  Sachs,  a  "battle-knife"],  a  Low-Ger.  tribe  first 
mentioned  in  hist,  in  287  A.  D.,  when  they  appear  off  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  Their  name  survives  in  Sax.,  Prus.  Sax., 
the  minor  Sax.  states,  etc.  We  find  them  early  colonists  of 
Normandy  and  Fr.  There  is  now  a  large  number  of  so  called 
S.  in  Transylvania,  descendants  of  the  Low-Ger.  colonists 
introduced  in  1143  and  1247  by  the  Hungarian  kings. 

Sax'ony,  Kingdom  of,  a  part  of  the  Ger.  empire, 
comprising  an  area  of  6777  sq.  m.,  with  2,972,805  inhabs.,  lies 
hemmed  in  between  Prus.  and  Aus.  It  belongs  to  the  X. 
Ger.  mt.-region,  a/5  of  the  surface  being  mountainous,  VB 
hilly,  and  1/6  lowland..  The  prin.  river  is  the  Elbe  with  its 
affluents,  the  Black  and  the  White  Elster,  the  Mulde,  and 
the  Pleisse.  The  pop.  is  very  dense.  Agriculture  is  carried 
on  with  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, millet,  flax,  etc.  are  cultivated.  The  vine  is  grown  along 
the  Elbe.  Cattle-breeding  is  important:  sheep  especially 
are  very  numerous.  The  arboriculture  is  excellent ;  30»/.0 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  covered  with  forest.  Mining  is 
very  nourishing.  Silver,  iron,  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
zinc,  etc.  are  produced  :  52,000,000  cwts.  of  coal  and  about 
10,000,000  cwts.  of  brown  coal  are  annually  raised.  Manu- 
facturing industry  is  much  developed.  Linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  paper,  chemicals,  metal  ware  and  machin- 
ery, straw  goods,  porcelain,  musical  and  mathematical  in- 
struments are  manufactured.  Leipsic  has  large  type-foun- 
dries and  printing  establishments.  The  commerce  is  also 
very  comprehensive :  its  prin.  centre  is  Leipsic,  which  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  highest  commercial  court  of  Ger.  The 
most  important  money  insts.  are  the  Bank  of  Leipsic,  the 
Saxon  Bank  in  Dresden,  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Baut- 
zen. The  country  is  better  provided  with  railways  than 
any  other  part  of  Ger.  Public  educati9n  stands  very  high ; 
the  numerous  educational  insts.  comprise  a  univ.  in  Leipsic, 
a  mining  acad.  in  Freiberg,  an  acad.  of  arboriculture  at  Tha- 
rand,  a  polytechnic  school  in  Dresden,  an  industrial  school 
at  Chemnitz,  etc.  The  govt.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  reigning  king  is  Albert,  who  ascended  the  throne  Oct. 
29,  1873  ;  the  representation  of  the  people  is  composed  of  2 
chambers.  The  finances  are  in  good  order.  The  ordinary 
revenue  for  each  of  the  yrs.  1880  and  1881  was  returned  at 
63.759,587  marks,  and  was  balanced  by  the  expenditure  ;  the 
extraordinary  revenue  for  each  yr.,  likewise  balanced  by 
the  expenditure,  was  returned  at  1,091.200  marks.  At  the 
end  of  1888  the  public  debt  amounted  to  663,482,550  marks. 
The  army  forms  the  12th  corps  of  the  Ger.  imperial  army. 

In  the  long  period  of  peace  from  1815  up  to  1866,  S.  be- 
came very  prosperous,  though  a  narrow  and  short-sighted 
govt  presented  many  obstacles  to  its  development.  The 
revolutionary  yrs.  of  1848-49  brought  many  great  and  bene- 
ficial reforms.  Aug.  9,  1854,  King  Johann  ascended  the 
throne,  and  both  he  and  his  minister,  Beust,  made  a  most 
stubborn  opposition  to  the  Prus.  policy,  and  showed  a  de- 
cided partiality  for  Aus.  as  the  leader  of  the  small  states. 
But  the  war  of  1866  brought  the  independence  of  S.  in  in 
minent  danger,  and  the  king,  Johann,  saved  his  crown  only 
by  entering  the  N.  Ger.  confederacy,  over  which  Prus.  pre- 
sided, by  paying  10,000,000  thalers  in  war  indemnity,  and 
dismissing  Beust.  The  liberal  party  in  S.  hailed  this  event 
with  enthusiasm,  but  the  party  consisting  of  the  courtthe 
nobility,  and  the  army  officers  continued  hostile  to  Prus. 
In  1870-71  the  Sax.  soldiers  fought  under  the  leadership  of 
the  crown  prince,  afterward  King  Albert,  as  true  allies  by 
the  side  of  the  Prus.,  and  the  interior  development  of  t 
country  has  not  only  kept  pace  with,  but  m  some  respect! 
even  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  N.  Ger.  [from 
orig  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.J 
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SAXTOX-  SCAXDERBEG. 


Sjix'lon  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  22, 
1799,  received  a  common-school  education.  At  18  he  went 
to  Phila.,  and  there  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  the 
teeth  of  chronometer  wheels,  an  original  escapement  with 
a  compensating  pendulum,  and  made  the  clock  which  still 
marks  the  time  from  the  belfry  of  Independence  Hall.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Lond.,  where  he  was  placed  as  chief 
assistant  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  then  the  great  scientific 
repository,  and  while  there  constructed  a  magneto-electric 
machine  by  which  the  first  magnetic  spark  was  produced. 
He  also  constructed  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Wheatstone 
in  his  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  electricity  in  its  pas- 
sage through  a  wire.  He  next  invented  a  locomotive  differ- 
ential pulley,  by  means  of  which  high  speed  may  be  given 
to  vehicles  by  horses  travelling  at  a  slow  rate,  and  a  medal- 
ruling  machine  for  tracing  lines  on  metal  or  glass,  repre- 
senting by  an  engraving  the  design  on  the  face  of  the  medal. 
He  returned  to  Amer.  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
machinery  and  balances  for  the  Phila.  mint,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  for  the  U.  S.  He  was  one  of  the  original  corpo- 
rators of  the  National  Acad.  of  Sciences.  Among  his  many 
inventions,  the  mirror-comparator  for  comparing  and  the 
tracing-machine  for  dividing  standard  measures,  his  deep- 
sea  thermometer,  used  in  the  exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  his  self-registering  tide-gauge, 
and  his  immersed  hydrometer  deserve  especial  mention. 
D.  Oct.  26,  1873. 

Suxton  (RUFUS),  b.  in  Deerfield,  Mass  ,  Oct.  19,  1824,  grad. 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1849,  as  brevet  second 
lieut.  of  artil.,  his  first  service  being  in  Fla.  against  the  hos- 
tile Seminoles  ;  from  1855  to  1859  was  on  Coast-Survey  duty, 
and  for  a  yr.  was  assistant  instructor  of  artil.  tactics  at 
W.  Pt.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  stationed  at  St. 
Louis,  and  participated  in  dispersing  the  Confed.  force  at 
Camp  Jackson  May  10,  1861  ;  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
master U.  S.  A.  May  13,  1861.  In  Sept.  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Pt.  Royal,  S.  C.  ;  appointed  brig.-gen.  U.  S. 
volunteers  in  Apr.  1862,  he  commanded  at  Harper's  Ferry 
when  threatened  by  Jackson  ;  military  gov.  of  the  dept.  of 
the  South  July,  1862;  brevet  major,  lieut.-col.,  col.,  and 
brig.-gen.  In  1872  he  became  deputy  quartermaster-gen. 
U.  S.  A.,  with  rank  of  lieut.-col. 

Say  (JEAN  BAPTISTS).  ^See  APPENDIX. 

Say  (.JEAN  BAPTISTE  LEON).    See  APPENDIX. 

Say  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Phila.  July  27,  1787,  devoted  himself 
to  nat.  hist.  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Phila.  Acad. 
of  Natural  Sciences  Mar.  21,  1812  ;  was  one  of  the  leading 
contributors  to  the  Journal  pub.  by  theacad.  ;  accompanied 
Messrs.  Maclure,  Peale,  ana  Ord  in  their  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Ga.  and  E.  Fla.  1818  ;  was 
chief  zoologist  to  Major  Long's  expeditions  to  the  Rocky 
Mts.  1819-20,  and  to  the  sources  of  St.  Peter's  River  1823  ; 
pub.  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Records  and  Vocabu- 
laries_  of  Indian  Langs  .  •  supplied  material  for  James's  and 
Keating's  accounts  of  Major  Long's  two  expeditions,  and 
wrote  the  zoology  for  the  latter  book  ;  issued  his  prin. 
work,  Amer.  Entomology,  in  3  8vo  vols.  ;  contributed  numer- 
ous articles  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
to  the  publications  of  other  scientific  bodies,  and  to  Silli- 
man''8  Journal  ;  removed  with  Maclure  and  Owen  to  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  1825;  remained  there  after  the  separation 
of  his  associates,  acting  as  agent  of  the  property  ;  pub.  at 
New  Harmony  7  numbers  of  a  great  work  on  Amer.  Con- 
chology,  with  colored  plates  by  Mrs.  Say.  D.  Oct.  10,  1834 

Sayce  (Rev.  ARCHIBALD  HENRY).    See  APPENDIX. 

Say  re  (LEWIS  AUSTEN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
29,  1820  ;  at  the  age  of  10  was  taken  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle  ;  entered  the  Univ.  of  Tran- 
sylvania ;  grad.  there  in  1*37  ;  in  1839  he  entered  the  office 
of  Dr.  David  Green  in  New  York  ;  in  1842  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  ;  appointed  resi- 
dent phys.  in  1859  by  the  mayor  of  New  York,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  prof,  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Med.  Coll.  ;  in  1852  first  exsected  the  head  of  the 
os  femoris  and  part  of  the  acetabulum  with  success  ;  wrote 
several  monographs  on  orthopedic  surgery 
*  Sayre  (NATHANIEL  C.),  b.  and  ed.  in  N.  J.,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  ;  moved  to  Sparta,  Ga.,  in  1820  ;  was  elected  solic- 
itor-gen, of  the  N.  circuit  ;  for  a  number  of  yrs.  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  either  to  the  house  or  senate  ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bench  in  his  circuit  1845.  D  in  1854 
^  ?  i  [La.1-  *ca**e*]'  a  disease  of  sheep  much  resembling 
the  itch  which  sometimes  afflicts  the  human  species.  Like 
that  disease,  it  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  acarus 
or  spider-like  mite.  Sulphur  ointment,  arsenical  washes 
tobacco-water,  and  mercurial  ointments  are  all  useful 

ScMMirme  Disease.    See  SCABIES. 

Scab  bard-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  Lepidoints  ar- 
gyrem  a  species  of  the  family  Trichluridaj.  distinguished  by 
the  elongated,  ribbon-like  body,  pointed  head,  formidably 
armed  mouth,  elongated  dorsal  and  anal,  and  well-devel- 
oped and  forked  caudal  fin. 


'  °l  Itch»  is  a  Parasitic  disease 

K  fly  the  hands,  more  especially  the 

webs  of  the  fingers,  their  inner  surfaces,  and  the  back  of 
"and-  ,  Less  frequently  it  extends  to  the  arms,  and 
larely  the  feet,  legs,  and  abdomen  are  affected.  The  scalp 
mflf  ,ln^aded'  but  the  face  is  exempt.  This  disorder 
infests  children,  who  receive  the  peculiar  insect  from  per- 
son to  person  by  contact  in  school  or  play,  and  its  lodg- 

S  thpaCi    tarfed  £y  n?Klect  to  ^'ash  Perspiration  and  dirt 

rom  the  hands.    Persistent  and  annoying  itching  is  ex- 

perienced.   The  treatment  of  S.  is  to  kill  the  parasites. 

rh,wd™™pl;0v,ducmfr  V'L8   end  are  termed  Parasiticides. 

ef  among  these  is  sulphur,  in  ointment,  powder,  or  vapor 

Sulphurous  acid  is  a  convenient  application.    Carbolic  acid' 

Swttl  Petroleum  strong  alkalies,  solution  of  corrosive 

sublimate  are  also  efficacious. 

Scad,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Eng.  to  the   Tra- 


churus  trachurus  (otherwise  called  horse-mackerel),  a  fish  of 
the  family  Carangidas,  distinguished  by  its  elongated,  fusi- 
form body,  completely  plated  lateral  line,  and  silvery  color. 
When  pickled  it  is  good. 

s<-:r\  ola,  sev'o-la,  a  cognomen  common  among  the 
members  of  the  plebeian  family  of  theMucii  in  anc.  Rome, 
signifying  an  "amulet."  The  2  most  prominent  members 
of  the  family  were  QUINTUS  Mucius  SCJEVOLA  THE  AUGUR 
and  QUINTUS  Mucius  SC.EVOLA  THE  PONTIFEX,  both  cele- 
brated as  jurists,  and  nearly  contemporary.  The  former, 
the  augur,  was  tribunus  plebis  in  128  B.  c.,  praetor  in  121,  con- 
sul in  117,  and  d.  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla.  The  latter,  the  pontifex,  was  tribunus 
plebis  in  106  B.  c.,  and  consul  in  95.  He  was  afterward  ponti- 
fex maximvs,  and  during  a  riot  in  Rome  in  82  between  the 
parties  of  Sulla  and  Marius  sought  refuge  in  the  temple,  but 
was  slain  by  the  Marians  before  the  altar.— The  surname 
Sccevola  was  also  given  to  a  legendary-  hero  in  Rom.  hist., 
CAIUS  Mucius,  a  patrician,  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.  c. 
When  Porsenna  besieged  Rome,  S.  penetrated  his  camp  and 
killed  one  of  his  attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  the  king. 
Seized  and  brought  before  Porsenna,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  one  of  300  young  Roms.  who  had  sworn  to  free  Rome 
from  its  dangerous  enemy  by  killing  him  ;  and  when  Por- 
senna threatened  to  burn  him  alive  if  he  did  not  mention 
the  names  of  the  other  conspirators,  he  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire  and  held  it  there  till  it  was  consumed. 
Hence  the  surname  Sccevola,  "the  left-handed." 

Scaglio'la  [it.  dim.  of  scaglia,  a  "scale"],  an  imitation 
of  marble,  made  by  mixing  ground  gypsum  with  glue,  color- 
ing it,  applying  it  to  the  surface  to  be  marbleized,  and 
setting  into  the  soft  mass,  if  it  be  desired,  bits  of  various 
ornamental  stones.  When  hard  the  surface  is  smoothed 
and  polished. 

Sca'la  [Lat.  Scaligeri],  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
family  which  reigned  in  Verona  from  1260  to  1387.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  the  hist,  of  Verona  in  the  middle  of  the 
llth  century,  and  after  a  long  series  of  internal  disturbances, 
tyranny  alternating  with  anarchy,  MASTING  DELLA  SCALA 
succeeded  in  1260  in  making  himself  master  of  the  city. 
Under  Cangrande  (1311-29)  the  fortune  of  the  family  culmi- 
nated. At  his  court  lived  Dante,  and  many  of  the  most 
magnificent  architectural  monuments  of  the  city  were 
erected  during  his  reign.  But  most  of  his  successors  were 
infamous  tyrants,  and  in  1387  Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan 
expelled  Antonio  della  Scala. 

Scald.     See  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Scald  Head.    See  FAVUS. 

Scale,  in  music,  the  name  applied  to  the  regular  series 
of  sounds,  or  degrees  on  the  stave  which  form  the  gamut. 
ri  he  S.  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  7  steps,  counted  up- 
ward in  regular  order  from  a  root  or  prime,  to  which  series 
the  8th  is  added  to  complete  the  octave.  By  reverse  motion 
the  same  notes  form  the  descending  S.  The  diatonic  S.  is 
that  which  consists  of  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  octave 
in  their  natural  order  and  relation.  Of  the  diatonic  S.,  only 
2  varieties  are  in  use  in  modern  music — viz.  the  major  S., 
commencing  on  C,  and  the  minor  S.,  commencing  on  A. 
The  word  SCALE  means  also  the  entire  range  or  compass  of 
sounds  producible  by  any  given  instrument,  as  the  S.  of  the 
violin,  flute,  organ,  or  pianoforte. 

Scale  of  Numbers,  a  conventional  expression  of  the 
law  of  relation  between  units  of  different  orders.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  S. — vniform  and  varying.  In  the  uniform  S.  a 
unit  of  any  order  is  equal  to  a  unit  of  the  next  lower  order 
multiplied  by  a  fixed  number,  called  the  modulus.  In  the 
varying  S.  the  law  which  connects  the  successive  units 
varies  in  passing  from  order  to  order.  The  uniform  S.  is 
used  in  writing  abstract  numbers,  and,  subordinately,  in 
writing  compound  numbers ;  the  varying  S.  is  employed  ex- 
clusively in  compound  numbers.  The  scales  of  compound 
numbers  in  the  metric  system  are  essentially  decimal. 

Scales.    See  BALANCE  and  WEIGHING-MACHINES. 

Scallger,  skal'i-jer,  the  name  of  2  famous  scholars, 
father  and  son.  (1)  JULIUS  C^SAR,  b.  Apr.  23,  1484,  at  Padua, 
attained  a  great  reputation  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  poet, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  De  Insomniis  ; 
Aristotle,  De  Plantis ;  Theophrastus,  De  Cousin  Plantarum  ; 
and  a  grammatical  work,  De  C'ausis  Lingua  Latinos  (1540). 
D.  Oct.  21,  1558.— (2)  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  tenth  son  of  Julius 
Caesar,  b.  at  Agen  Aug.  4,  1540.  His  learning  was  immense. 
He  spoke  13  langs.  and  read  many  others  with  facility  ;  the 
Gr.  poets  lie  knew  by  heart.  Wrote  De  Emendatione  Tem- 
porurn  and  Thesaurus  Temporum.  D.  Jan.  21,  1609. 

Scallop,  skol'lup  [O.  Fr.  escalope],  a  name  given  to  vari- 
ous species  of  the  family  Pectinidae,  all  of  which  agree  in 
having  a  suborbicular  shell,  which  is  more  or  less  equivalve 
and  provided  with  ear-like  expansions  from  the  enlarged 
hinge,  which  is  itself  nearly  straight.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  animals  of  many  are  used  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  as  food. 

Scam'mony  [Gr.  a-Kanniavia],  a  cathartic  drug  obtained 
from  Convolvulus  tcammonia,  a  twining  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulacea?,  indigenous  in  Gr.,  Syria,  Anatolia,  and 
S.  Rus.  The  root  of  this  convolvulus  contains  a  milky  juice, 
which,  collected  from  the  cut  surface  of  a  fresh  root,  dries 
into  a  slate-colored  lump,  hard  and  brittle,  and  constitutes 
the  drug  in  question. 

Scan'derbeg,  whose  true  name  was  GEORGE  CASTRIOT, 
was  b.  at  Croia  about  1410,  the  youngest  of  the  4  brothers, 
who  were  all  delivered  up  as  hostages  to  Amurath  II.  in 
1423  when  he  invaded  Epirus.  The  3  elder  brothers  d.  by 
poison,  but  the  sultan  became  so  fond  of  George  on  account 
of  his  beauty  that  he  had  him  ed.  in  Islamism  as  his  own 
son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  ISKANDER  BEG  ("  Prince 
Alexander '").  When  in  1432  Amurath  II.  incorporated  Epi- 
rus as  a  Tur.  province,  the  young  man  began  to  dream 
of  vengeance.  In  1443  he  invaded  Hungary  as  second  in 
command  of  a  great  Tur.  army.  In  the  first  battle  S.  fled 
with  a  few  followers  to  Croia,  where  he  abjured  Islamism 
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and  called  his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  the  Turks  The 
whole  country  arose  :  with  an  army  of  15.000  men  he  marched 
out  to  meet  the  Tur.  army  of  40,000,  and  gained  brilliant 
victories :  Amuratb  was  defeated,  and  Mohammed  II  ,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1450,  had  no  better  luck.  Bv  the  truce  of 
1461  he  kept  his  paternal  heritage.  In  the  following  yr.  he 
went  to  It.  to  aid  the  pope  against  John  of  Anjou,  and  here 
he  gained  the  great  battle  of  Troja  (1463).  But  the  pope 
persuaded  him  to  break  the  truce  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
war  against  Mohammed  recommenced.  But  Jan.  17,  1467, 
he  d.,  and  the  country  was  subjugated  by  Mohammed  II. 
Soandia,  Kan.  See  APPENDIX. 

Scandlua'yla  consists  of  Nor.,  Swe.,  and  Finland.    An 
arm  of  the  White  Sea,  running  through  to  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, formerly  separated  Finland  from  the  plains  of  Rus. 
Political  circumstances  have  connected  Finland  with  Rus., 
and  the  name  Scandinavia  now  generally  means  simply  the 
peninsula  comprising  Swe.  and  Nor.  The  isthmus  which  con- 
nects S.  with  Finland  is  70  geographical  m.  broad ;  at  all 
other  points  the  country  is  surrounded  by  the  sea— N.  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  N.  Sea,  which 
communicates  with  the  Baltic  through  Skagerrak,  Kattegat, 
and  the  Sound,  and  E.  by  the  Baltic.    The  area  amounts  to 
1500  geographical  sq.  m.  The  coast  formation  presents  great 
varieties.    The  N.  and  W.  coasts  are  rocky  and  steep.    The 
mts.  which  traverse  the  peninsula  rise  nearly  perpendicular- 
ly out  of  the  sea,  which  enters  the  long,  narrow  valleys 
( fjords).  The  entrances  to  these  fjords  are  generally  girded 
by  a  multitude  of  rbck-islands  (Skdrgaard).    Sognefjord 
and  Hardangerfjord  are  the  2  largest  and  most  beautiful 
fjords  of  the  whole  coast ;  the  N.  Cape,  a  steep  wall  of 
rock  1200  ft.  high,  one  of  the  most  striking  points,  and 
Lofoden,  a  group  of  islands,  noticeable  as  the  prin.  scene 
of  the  Nor.  fishery.    The  climate  is  mild  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.   The  S.  coast,  from  Stavanger 
to  Christianiafjord,  shows  a  similar  formation  ;  on  the  other 
side  of  Christianiafjord  the  fjord  formation  ceases,  but  the 
steepness  and  the  Skargaard  continue  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  E.  coast  stretches  for  160  geographical  m.  to  the  N. 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  here  the  harbors  are  generally 
situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.    With  respect  to  its 
surface  formation,  the  peninsula  consists  of  2  divisions,  of 
which  the  one  comprises  that  part  of  Swe.  which  stretches 
to  the  S.  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  lakes  of  Malar  and 
Venern.    This  region  contains  in  its  centre  a  low  mt.  or 
hill  land,  rich  in  iron.    The  plains  which  extend  to  all  sides 
are  fertile,  though  in  many  places  the  bottom  rock  looks 
through  the  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth.  Extensive  forests 
and  lakes  occupy  the  rest  of  the  surface.    The  other  divi- 
sion comprises  the  mightiest  mts.  of  Europe,  not  equalling 
the  Alps  in  elevation,  but  covering  nearly  d_ouble  the  area. 
The  Scandinavian  mountains  form  a  continuous  plateau. 
To  the  W.  this  plateau  breaks  off  so  abruptly  that  no  large 
river  could  be  formed  ;  while  to  the  E.  it  slopes  down  grad- 
ually through  a  number  of  terraces  to  the  coast-plains  of 
the  Bothnian  Gulf.    Here  the  rivers  generally  expand  into 
long  lakes,  and  then  pass  on  in  falls  and  rapids.  The  water- 
shed is  everywhere  elevated  far  above  the  tree-line,  and  es- 
pecially around  Hardangerfjord  and  Sognefjord  it  bears 
extensive  snow-fields,  from  which  magnificent  glaciers  de- 
scend, often  close  to  the  Atlantic.    It  consists  of  vast  pla- 
teaux (fjeld,  heidi,  or  vidder),  covered  with  meagre  pastures 
or  swamps.    The  valleys  are  narrow  and  deep,  often  cut 
into  the  plateau  like  glacier-fissures,  and  entirely  without 
lateral  depressions  or  passes.    In  consequence  of  this  sur- 
face formation  the  pop.  is  not  gathered  into  v.,  but  scat- 
tered in  single  houses  throughout  the  narrow  valleys.    The 
average  elevation  of  the  Scandinavian  mts.  ranges  in  the 
N.  between  1000  and  2000  ft.  Farther  to  the  S.  the  elevation 
increases.    In  the  Dovref jeld,  the  highest  peak,  Sneehattan, 
rises  7099  ft.    S.  W.  of  Dovrefjeld  stretch  Jotunfjeld  and 
Hardangerf  jeld,  where  the  highest  peaks  rise  close  to  the  sea, 
such  as  Store  Galdhopiggen,  8017  ft.    Farther  to  the  S.  the 
mts.  gradually  decrease.    The  Scandinavian  mts.  are  rich 
in  useful  minerals.    There  is  very  little  coal,  but  the  iron 
ore  is  inexhaustible.    Copper  and  silver  are  found.    The 
main  body  of  the  rock  consists  of  granite,  the  upper  layer 
often  of  mica-schist.    On  the  S.  coast  of  Nor.  zircon-syenite 
appears  in  considerable  extension,  beside  various  kinds  of 
porphyry.    On  the  N.  W.  and  S.  coasts  of  Nor.  graywacke, 
lime,  clay,  and  flint-slate  are  found  ;  Tertiary  rocks  appear 
only  in  Skone,  and  here  alone  coals  are  found.    The  water- 
supply  of  the  country  is  extraordinarily  rich.    The  S.  E. 
slope  of  the  mts.  sends  numerous  parallel  rivers  to  the  sea. 
The  Tornea-Elv,  with  the  Muonio,  communicating  with  the 
Kalix  ;  the  Lulea,  PiteS,  Vmea,  and  Angermann  Elv ;  also 
the  Dal-Elv  run  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the  Baltic.    From  the 
S.  slope  of  the  mts.  comes  the  Klara-Elv,  entering  the  Ven- 
ern Lake.    After  leaving  this  lake  it  receives  the  name  ol 
Gota-Elv,  and  on  its  way  to  the  Kattegat  it  forms  several 
falls,  of   which  the  Trollhattan  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  Glommen  forms  the  largest  river-system  of  S.  Between 
the  Dovrefjeld  and  the  plateaux  around  Sognefjord  is  sit- 
uated the  small  lake  of  Lesso,  at  an  elevation  of  1930  it. 
From  it  issue  to  the  W.  the  Rannea,  which  falls  into  the 
Moldef  jord,  and  to  the  S.  E.  the  Longen,  which  rushes  down 
into  the  deep  Guldbrand's  Valley,  expands  into  the  Mjosen, 
the  largest  lake  of  Nor.,  and  assumes  the  name  of  \  orrnen. 
The  largest  lakes  of  Swe.  are  the  Venern  (94.78  geographical 
sq.  m.),  the  Wetter  (33.68),  and  the  Malar  (22.23).    The  cli- 
mate presents  great  differences. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  pop.  consists  of  Lapps  and  Finns. 
Later,  a  Germanic  immigration  took  place.    I  nder  violent 
struggles  the  Lapps  and  Finns  were  driven  back.    In  the 
rough  climate  the  Germanic  tribes  developed  into  audacious 
warriors  and  pirates,  governed  by  petty  kings.    The  Ixor. 
tribes,  the  Normans,  became  famous  in  hist,  by  their  con- 
quests in  the  period  from  the  9th  to  the  llth  century.    T 
Swe.  pirates  were  called  Waringer  or  Warageii;  they  a 
peared  in  Constantinople  in  1043.     Christianity  was  nrst 


Breached  among  the  Swedes  in  829  by  a  Dan.  monk,  Ansgar. 
In  Nor.  it  was  thoroughly  established  under  Olaf  Trygvi'«>n 
and  St.  Olaf,  who  died  in  1033.  Contemporary  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  union  of  the  many  petty 
dngdoms  began  to  take  place,  and  2  empires.  Nor.  and 
Swe.,  were  established.  The  lang.  of  the  people  was  origi- 
nally one,  represented  by  a  most  remarkable  lit.,  and  still 
iving  in  Iceland,  but  it  afterward  branched  off  into  2,  Swe. 
and  Dan.  [.From  orlg.  art.  in  J.'s  l'/,it.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST 
NIKMANX.] 

Scandinavian  Mythology  found  its  earliest  and 
most  authentic  representations  in  the  2  Eddas,  of  which  the 
elder  consists  of  weird  old  songs  compiled  by  Sa^mund  Sig- 
fusson  Frode  (1054-1133) ;  the  younger,  of  prose  pieces,  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Snorre  Sturleson  (1178-1241).  Both  of 
these  2  sources  originated  in  Iceland.  With  Odin  (A.-S. 
Wodan,  whence  Wednesday)  and  his  wife  Frigg  (whence 
Friday)  in  Asgaard  there  lived  Thor  (whence  Thursday),  the 
god  of  the  thunder,  who  had  a  girdle  around  his  loins  which 
doubled  his  strength  when  he  tightened  it,  a  hammer  in  his 
hand  with  which  ne  cleft  the  mts.  and  crushed  the  Jotuns. 
and  a  carriage  which  was  heard  through  the  whole  world 
when  he  drove  it  over  the  sky  ;  Tyr  (whence  Tuesday),  the 
god  of  war,  with  an  artificial  hand  of  iron,  having  lost  the 
natural  one  in  a  wa,ger  with  Loki ;  Heimdal,  who  stood  on 
the  rainbow  watching  the  entrance  to  Asgaard,  and  who 
could  hear  the  grass  grow  and  see  a  thousand  miles  into  the 
depth  of  the  night ;  Freya,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love, 
who  drove  a  span  of  doves  and  made  all  plants  blossom 
when  she  looked  at  them ;  JEgir,  the  god  of  the  sea ;  Bragi, 
the  god  of  poetry  ;  Frey,  the  god  of  the  winds  ;  and  others. 
Loki,  the  principle  of  evil,  was  by  descent  a  Jotun,  but  on 
account  of  some  mysterious  transactions  with  Odin  at  the 
beginning  of  time  he  had  access  to  Walhalla,  where  he  did 
all  the  mischief  he  could  :  he  was  the  cause  of  its  fall.  It 
was  foretold  that  if  Baldur,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Frigg, 
died,  the  ^Esir  would  perish.  Warned  by  bad  dreams, 
Frigg  went  around  and  asked  everything  to  swear  that 
it  would  do  Baldur  no  harm.  The  rocks,  the  sea,  the 
clouds  swore ;  all  things,  living  and  lifeless,  took  the  oath. 
Only  the  mistletoe  was  forgotten.  Loki  knew  it,  grasped 
the  tree,  and  made  a  spear  of  it.  Meanwhile,  in  Walhalla 
the  gods  determined  to  try  the  power  of  the  path.  Thor 
threw  his  hammer  against  Baldur,  Tyr  hit  him  with  his 
sword,  but  Baldur  was  invulnerable.  Then  Loki  asked 
Hodur,  Baldur's  blind  brother,  to  thrust  a  spear  after  Bal- 
dur, and  reached  him  that  made  of  the  mistletoe.  Hodur 
threw  it,  and  Baldur  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Immediately 
the  Jotuns  and  all  the  monsters  of  nature  arose  against  the 
gods,  and  a  war  began  between  Niflheim  and  Walhalla. 
The  suns  and  the  stars  took  fire  and  burned  up ;  the  earth 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  all  living  beings  on  it 
perished  ;  the  ^Esir  were  killed,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  But  out  of  the  sea  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  would  arise,  in  which  the  All-father  should  reign,  and 
he  would  pass  a  new  judgment  upon  men— not  according  as 
they  were  brave  or  cowardly,  but  according  as  they  were 
goo'd  or  bad.  (Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  3  vols.) 

Scanso'res  [Lat.  from  scandere,  "to  climb"],  an  artifi- 
cial group  of  birds  known  as  climbers,  distinguished  by 
having  the  toes  in  pairs.  2  before  and  2  behind.  The  most 
important  members  of  this  are  parrots,  toucans,  cuckoos, 
and  woodpeckers. 

Scap'ular  [Lat.  scajmlari*],  (1)  a  garment  worn  by  lay 
brethren  and  professed  monastics  of  various  R.  Cath. 
orders ;  (2)  a  small  concealed  emblem  worn  by  many  R. 
Caths.,  who  bind  themselves  to  a  certain  round  of  religious 
exercises  called  the  "  Devotion  of  the  Scapular." 

Soarabte'us  [Lat.  "beetle"],  in  anc.  art,  a  figure  of  a 
beetle,  often  worn  as  a  charm  or  seal.  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Etruscans,  and  Romans  reverenced  the  S.  The 
E»vptians  frequently  made  scarabaei  3  or  4  ft.  long.  They 
were  made  of  gold,  precious  gems,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
many  other  materials.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  also  revered 

the  SCARAB.BU8. 

Scarborough  (JOHN)-    See  APPENDIX. 

Scarlatina,  skar-la-te'na  [N.  Lat.],  or  Scarlet  Fever, 

one  of  the  acute  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers.  Chiefly 
a  disease  of  childhood  with  immunity  for  adults,  increasing 
as  the  period  beyond  puberty  lengthens.  It  is  an  infecti 


(1)  a  Simplex,  simple  scanei  lever,  in  niuun  me 
eruption  is  fairly  developed,  the  patient  comfortable,  and 
complications  do  not  exist ;  (2)  S.  anoinosa,  where  an  un- 
usual soreness  of  the  throat,  with  formation  of  pseudo- 
membrane,  resembling  diphtheria,  is  present ;  ens, 
a  latent  form,  where  the  eruption  may  be  absent  or  doubt 
ful,  but  grave  injury  is  done  by  the  scarlatinal  poison  in  the 
blood  to  the  nerve-centres  or  the  kidneys.  At  the  end  of  24 
hours  of  fever  the  eruption  appears-au  efflorescence  com- 
posed at  first  of  minute  red  points  upon  a  flushed  surface 
and  later  of  a  uniform  scarlet  hue.  It  deve  ops  upon  th 
body  and  neck  before  the  face,  being  especially  developed 
over  the  upper  half  of  the  back.  The  face  and  lower  extrem- 
Sies  are  soon  involved,  and  the  cuticle,  destroyed  by  the 
high  temperature  of  the  surface,  may  begin  to  fall  by  the 
fifth  day.  Scarlet  fever  is  a  grave  disease  The  mortality 
is  very  variable,  from  1  in  5  to  1  in  25,  according  to  class  of 
patients  and  tvpe  of  epidemics.  The  chief  causes  of  death 
are  early  convulsions,  diphtheritic  throat  complications 
and  anemic  poison  and  dropsy  from  implication  of  the 
kidneys  The  treatment  is  by  aconite,  diaphoretic  drinks, 
blanketing  frequent  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  the  inunction 
of  ard  ami  of  butter  of  cacao,  quinine  and  tincture  of  iron, 
n  free  and  frequent  doses,  sulphite  and  sulpho-carbolate 
of  soda  liberal  liquid  diet  throughout,  and  mild  alcoholic 
stimulus  when  convalescing..  The  throat  may  require  cold 
™r"les  cold  and  disinfecting  sprays.  Secondary-  kidney 
dfsorder-^lropsy  and  scanty  urine-calls  for  dry  cups  over 
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the  kidneys,  the  hot-air  bath,  elaterium  as  a  purge,  digi- 
talis, and  alkaline  diuretics.  E.  DAKWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Scarlat'tl  (ALESSANDRO),  b.  at  Trapani,  Sicily,  in  1049, 
brought  his  first  opera  on  the  stage  in  1680  in  Rome  in  the 
palace  of  Queen  Christina  of  Swe. :  lived  afterward  alter- 
nately in  Rome  and  Naples  as  chapel-master  :  composed  118 
operas,  200  masses,  3000  cantatas,  etc.    D.  Oct.  24,  172.5.— His 
son,  DOMENICO  SCARLATTI,  b,  1683,  d.  1759,  was  considered 
the  greatest  pianist  of  his  time. 
Scarlet  Fever.    See  SCARLATINA. 
Scarlett  (Sir  JAMES).    See  ABINGER,  LORD. 
Scar'lett  (Sir  JAMES  YORKE),  b.  in  Eng.  Feb.  1,  1790,  ed. 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  entered  the  army 
in  1818;  col.  1851 ;  maj.-gen.  of  cav.,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Balaklava;  obtained  command  of  the  entire  cav., 
and  was  knighted  1855 ;  adjutant-gen.  1860,  lieut.-gen.  1862. 
D.  at  Burnley  Dec.  6,  1871. 

Scar'pa  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Castello-Motta,  Friuli,  June  13, 
1747,  studied  med.  at  Padua  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  anat. 
at  Modena  in  1772,  and  in  1783  at  Pavia,  where  he  d.  Oct.  31, 
1832.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  his  time. 

Scep'tlclsin,  in  philos.  [enct'TrTojmai,  "to  look  about  care- 
fully "j,  is  the  doctrine  which  sets  up,  as  its  highest  prin- 
ciple, doubt  or  suspense  of  judgment  in  view  of  the  con- 
tradictory nature  of  phenomena.  It  endeavors  to  establish 
the  subjectivity  of  all  cognitions,  and  to  show  their  incom- 
patibility with  each  other ;  it  infers,  as  a  consequence,  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  truth,  and  takes  its  stand  simply 
and  solely  upon  its  own  individuality.  S.  therefore  deepens 
and  intensifies  mental  independence,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
necessary  clearing  up  preparatory  to  philosophic  thinking. 
Sextus  Empiricus  has  left  us  a  complete  account  of  anc. 
S.,  and  himself  sums_  up  the  whole  as  follows :  Nothing  is 
certain  in  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  nothing  can  be  made  certain  by  proof,  since  it  derives 
no  certainty  from  itself,  and,  if  based  on  other  proof,  leads 
us  either  to  the  regressus  ad  iriflnitum  or  to  a  vicious  circle. 
Hume  is  the  greatest  modern  sceptic.  He  saps  all  dogma- 
tism by  making  habit  or  "  invariable  sequence  "  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  causality,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Kantian 
system  and  its  derived  schools,  which  "  criticise  the  faculty 
of  cognition  "  and  build  their  structures  upon  insight  into 
method,  and  thus  eliminate  S.  by  making  its  partial  view 
(of  method)  a  complete  one.  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

S<  lisill  (PHILIP),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Coire,  Switz.,  Jan. 
1,  1819,  studied  at  Coire,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen.  Halle,  and 
Berlin  ;  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  a  professorship  in  Berlin  1841 ;  travelled  through 
several  countries  of  Europe  ;  returned  to  Berlin  and  lect- 
ured in  the  univ.  on  exegesis  and  ch.  hist.  1842-44;  was 
called  to  a  professorship  in  the  theological  sem.  of  the  Ger. 
Reformed  Ch.  of  the  U.  S.  at  Mercersburg,  Pa. ;  removed 
to  New  York  Dec.  1863 ;  made  a  first  visit  to  Europe  in 
1854,  a  second  in  1865 ;  was  sec.  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
committee  1864-69 ;  in  1870  accepted  a  call  to  professorship 
of  sacred  lit.  in  the  Union  Theological  Sera.,  New  York ; 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Univ.  of  Ber- 
lin 1854 ;  is  one  of  the  founders  and  honorary  sees,  of  the 
Amer.  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  was  sent  3 
times  as  com.  to  Europe  to  make  arrangements  for  the  gen. 
conference  of  the  Alliance,  which  was  held  in  New  York 
Oct.  1873 ;  was  one  of  the  Alliance  delegates  to  the  emp.  of 
Rus.  in  1871,  to  intercede  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  religious 
liberty  of  his  subjects  in  the  Baltic  provs. ;  is  pres.  of  the 
Amer.  Bible  revision  committee,  which  he  organized  in  1871. 
He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds.  of ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.  He  wrote 
Hist,  of  the  Apostolic  Ch.,  Hist,  of  the  Chr.  Ch.from  A .  D.  1-590, 
revised  1882  sqq. ;  Hist,  and  Collection  of  the  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom, 3d  ed.  1881,  3  vols.  He  is  ed.  of  the  Anglo-Amer. 
reproduction  and  adaptation  of  Lange's  Critical,  Theological, 
and  Homiletical  Commentary  on,  the  Bible  (25  vols.),  and  of  an 
International  Revision  Commentary  (1882  sqq.}.  Of  his  minor 
books  we  mention  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  James  and  the 
Brethren  of  our  Lord,  The  Principle  of  Protestantism,  Person 
of  Chriat,  Bible  Lands,  Christ  in  Song,  etc.  He  founded  and 
edited  the  Kirchenfreund,  1848-53 ;' Evangelishche  Zeuqnisse, 
1863-66  ;  edited,  with  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  the  Philosoptiical 
and  Theological  Library ;  contributed  to  Amer.  and  foreign 
reviews,  to  Herzog's,  Smith's,  and  other  encyclopedic 
works,  and  edits  a  Religious  Encyc.  (based  on  Herzog).  N.  Y 
1882  sqq.,  in  3  vols. 

Scbagiiticoke,  N.  Y.  See  APPENDIX. 
Schaurner  (WILLIAM  GOTTLIEB),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stutt- 
gart, Ger.,  Aug.  22,  1798,  studied  theol.  ;  went  to  Tur.  as  an 
independent  missionary  1825 ;  came  to  U.  S.  in  1827 ;  grad 
at  Andover  1830 ;  was  ordained  Nov.  14,  1831 ;  was  mission- 
ary to  Jews  in  Constantinople  1831-55,  and  then  to  Moslems  • 
pub.  Essay  on  the  Right  Use  of  Property.  D.  Jan.  26,  1883. 

Schaum'burg--l.lp'pe,  a  principality  and  state  of  the 
Ger.  empire,  between  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  comprises 
an  area  of  212  sq.  m..  with  35,374  inhabs.  The  S.  part  is  hilly 
and  well  wooded  ;  the  N.  is  flat,  and  here  is  found  the  large 
lake  Steinhuder-meer.  The  budget  for  1884  was  535,698 
marks  ;  public  debt,  1,626,000  marks.  Cap.  Buckeburg 

Scheele,  sheel  (KARL  WILHELM),  b.  at  Straslund  Pom- 
erania,  Dec.  19,  1742,  studied  chem.  in  Stockholm  and  Up- 
sala  and  settled  in  1777  as  apothecary  at  Koping,  near 
Stockholm,  where  he  d.  May  21,  1786. 

Sclieele's  Green,  also  called  Swedish  Green.  In 
this  country  the  common  name  is  Paris  Green,  a  name 
which  is  now  applied  in  Fr.  to  a  special  aniline-green  prod- 
uct. The  correct  name  above  proceeds  from  its  discovery 
by  the  great  Swe.  chemist,  Scheele.  It  is  a  compound  of 
the  poisonous  arsenious  acid  and  cupric  oxide,  which  has 
come  into  use  throughout  the  world. 

Schef'fer  (ART),  b.  at  Dordrecht,  Hoi.,  1795,  was  taken 
to  Pans  by  his  mother  in  1811 ;  acquired  eminence  in  1822  l>v 
the  well-known  picture  of  Francesca  di  Rimini.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Gaston  de  Foix  and  the  Suliote  Women.  D 
June  15, 1858,  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris.  S.  is  best  known 


by  his  Mignon,  Faust  and  Marguerite,  Temptation,  til.  Angus- 
tine  and  Monica. 

Scheldt,  skelt,  the  most  important  river  of  Belg.,  has  its 
rise  in  a  small  lake  in  the  dept.  of  Aisne,  Fr.  ;  enters  Belg. 
near  Tournay  ;  thence  moves  N.  N.  W.  past  Tournay,  prov. 
of  Hainault,  and  becomes  the  boundary  of  this  prov.  and  E. 
Flanders,  and  at  Escamaffles  becomes  the  common  bound- 
ary between  W.  and  E.  Flanders ;  thence  N.  N.  E.,  past 
Oudenarde,  to  Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys  on  the  left ; 
thence  E.  S.  E.  to  Dendermonde  and  N.  N.  E.  to  Antwerp, 
becomes  a  noble  stream,  with  a  fine  harbor.  Thence  its 
course  is  N.  W.  The  island  of  S.  Beveland  divides  it  into  2 
arms;  the  left,  or  S.,  known  as  W.  Scheldt,  enters  the  N. 
Sea  near  Flushing.  The  right,  or  N.,  the  E.  Scheldt,  is  di- 
vided by  the  island  of  N.  Beveland.  It  has  an  entire  length 
of  210  m.,  and  is  navigable  to  Conde,  near  its  source. 
Among  its  affluents,  the  Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Darme  from  the 
left,  arid  the  Dender  and  Rupel  from  the  right,  are  the  most 
important.  A  system  of  canals  connects  this  stream  with 
the  prin.  cities  of  Belg.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  sand-banks  which  form  at  its  mouths. 

Schel'llng,  von  (FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH),  third  of 
the  4  greatest  Ger.  philos. ,  b.  at  Leonberg,  a  v.  near  Stuttgart, 
Wurtemberg,  Jan.  27,  1775,  d.  Aug.  20,  1854.  In  1796  he  went 
to  Leipsic,  and  there  remained  for  2  yrs.  He  had  already 
published  his  essay  On  the  Ego  as  Principle  of  Philosophy,  in 
which  he  had  repudiated  the  Kantian  dualism.  His  attitude 
toward  Fichte's  system  was  at  first  that  of  an  expounder, 
afterward  that  of  a  critic.  He  put  forth  his  Ideas  on  the 
Philos.  of  Nature  (1797)  and  Concerning  the  World-Soul  (1798), 
indicating  his  departure  from  his  first  standpoint.  He  re- 
mained almost  entirely  silent  from  1812  to  1834,  during  the 
period  of  the  activity  of  Hegel,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  (1831)  developed  his  system  from  an  amended  basis. 
He  called  his  earlier  system,  which  lays  so  much  emphasis 
on  nature-philos.  and  art,  his  negative  system,  and  his  later 
one,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  make  freedom  the  highest 
ideal,  his  positive  system.  From  Leipsic  he  was  called  to 
Jena  in  1779.  In  1800-01  he  edited  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Physics,  and  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  polarity  as  the  principle 
of  nature  and  morals,  showing  how  the  giant  mind  of  the 
world  develops  from  its  sleep  in  nature  ("  petrified  in  na- 
ture ")  to  consciousness  in  man.  In  1802  appeared  his  dia- 
logue, Bruno,  oron  the  Natural  and  Divine  Principle  of  Things. 
In  the  same  yr.  he  associated  himself  with  Hegel  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Critical  Journal  of  Philos.  (Tubingen,  1802-03). 
In  his  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study,  delivered 
in  1802  and  pub.  the  next  yr.,  he  gives  the  outlines  of  his 
entire  system  in  a  popular  form.  In  his  Philos.  and  Religion. 
(1804)  he  makes  fimteness  and  materiality  to  be  the  result  of 
a  lapse  from  the  Absolute,  to  recover  from  which  lapse  is 
the  object  and  goal  of  human  hist.  Theosophic  doctrines 
appear  in  his  essays  On  the  Philos.  of  Nature  (1800)  and  On 
the  Relation  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature  (1807).  The  influence 
of  Franz  Baader  upon  S.  belongs  to  this  period,  and  is  mani- 
fested in  the  noteworthy  treatise,  Philosophical  Inquiries 
into  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom  (1809).  In  1808  he  had 
gone  to  Munich  as  sec.  of  the  Acad.  of  Arts  and  Design. 
When  in  1826  the  Univ.  of  Munich  was  founded,  after  the 
removal  of  that  at  Landshut,  S.  became  prof.,  and  for  a  time 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  univ.  At  Erlangen  in 
1820  he  wrote  the  Philos.  of  Mythology  and  the  Philos.  of 
Revelation,  mythology,  according  to  his  view,  being  an  im- 
perfect revelation.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
philos.  in  Berlin.  The  2  sons  of  S.  pub.  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  writings.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Schem,  shem  (ALEXANDER  J.),  b.  at  Wiedenbruck,  Ger., 
in  1826,  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Paderborn  1839-43.  at 
the  univ.  of  Bonn  1843-45,  and  of  Tubingen  1845-46  ;  edited 
Westphalian  newspapers  1849-51 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1851 ; 
was  prof,  of  Heb.  and  of  modern  langs.  at  Dickinson  Coll., 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  1854-60;  edited  ecclesiastical  almanacs  for 
1860  and  1868-09;  wrote  for  religious  and  political  news- 
papers ;  was  a  contributor  to  Appletons',  McClintock  & 
Strong's,  and  Johnson's  Cycs.,  and  prepared  different  lexi- 
cons. D.  May  21,  1881. 

Sclienck,  shenk  (NOAH  HUNT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pennington, 
N.  J.,  in  1825,  grad.  at  Princeton  1844,  and  at  Gambier  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1853 ;  ordained  in  P.  E.  Ch. ;  rector  of  Emanuel 
ch.,  Baltimore,  and  became  in  1867  rector  of  St.  Ann's  en., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  founded  Western  Churchman;  was  co-ed- 
itor of  Prof.  Churchman. 

Scheiick,  skenk  (ROBERT  GUMMING),  b.  at  Franklin,  O., 
Oct.  4,  1809,  grad.  at  Miami  Univ.  in  1827;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  member  of  State  legislature 
1841  and  1842,  and  M.  C.  1843-51 ;  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil, 
and  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
Montevideo,  and  Paraguay.  1851-54  ;  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers 
in  May  1861 ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
July  21 ;  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  Apr.  1862 ; 
maj.-gen.  Aug.  30;  placed  in  command  of  the  8th  army 
corps  and  Middle  dept.  Resigned  from  the  army  Dec.  1863, 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  Cong. ;  appointed  minister  to  Eug. 
in  1871 ;  resigned  1876. 

Schenec'tady,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Schenecta- 
dy  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Mohawk  River,  in  the  valley  of  that  name, 
about  17  m.  by  R.  R.  and  30  m.  by  canal  or  river  W.  of  Al- 
bany. It  was  patented  Nov.  4.  1684,  created  a  borough  Oct. 
23,  1765,  incorporated  a  city  Mar.  1798.  Erie  Canal  passes 
;hrough  the  city.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  Coll.,  incorporated 
in  1795.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  State  ; 
was  burned  and  nearly  all  its  inhabs.  massacred  by  Fr.  and 
Indians  in  winter  of  1690.  Pop.  1870,  11,026  ;  1880,  13,655. 
Schen'kel  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Dogerlin,  canton  of  Zurich, 
witz.,  Dec.  21,  1813 ;  studied  theol.  in  Bale  and  in  Got- 
tingen  ;  was  appointed  pastor  at  Schaffhausen  in  1841,  prof, 
of  theol.  at  Bale  in  1849.  and  in  1851  at  Heidelberg.  He 
edited  Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung  and  Allgemeine  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift,  and  Bibel-lexicon ;  wrote  Das  Wesen  des  Protes- 
tantismus,  Das  Charakterbild  Jesu,  etc. 
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Schiedam,  ske-dahm'.  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
of  S.  Hoi.,  on  the  Schie,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  place,  and 
has  fine  buildings.  Its  prin.  industry  is  gin  manufacturing 
Large  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are  fed  from  the  refuse  of 
the  distilleries,  and  it  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  23,035. 

Schiller,  shil'ler,  von  (JOHANX  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH), 
the  renowned  Ger.  poet,  b.  in  Marbach,  Wiirternberg.  Nov. 
10.  1759.  His  childish  ambition  was  to  become  a  clergyman. 
But  duke  Karl  of  Wiirtemberg  insisted  on  having  the  boy  ed. 
in  a  new  acad.— the  Karl's  School — which  he  had  founded 
according  to  the  most  approved  plan  of  military  discipline. 
The  soulless  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected  for  7 
yrs.  was  one  cause  of  the  rebellious  spirit  which  breathes 
through  his  earliest  works.  Even  before  leaving  the  acad. 
he  had  written  The  Robbers,  and  after  his  graduation  and 
appointment  as  military  surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  Stutt- 
gart, he  pub.  it  at  his  own  expense.  The  impression  it 
made  was  universal.  Baron  Dalberg,  then  director  of  the 
theatre  at  Mannheim,  announced  The  Robbers  for  represen- 
tation on  the  stage,  and  S.,  being  refused  leave  of  absence, 
went  to  Mannheim  without  it,  and  witnessed  its  first  per- 
formance Jan.  13,  1782.  On  his  return  to  Stuttgart  he  was 
temporarily  imprisoned,  but  in  Sept.  of  the  same  yr.  he  left 
Stuttgart,  and  for  nearly  a  yr.  afterward  remained  in  con- 
cealment. During  this  time  he  completed  his  plays  of  Fiesco 
and  Intrigue  and  Love.  The  first  of  these  was  produced  at 
Mannheim,  and  the  author  was  offered  the  post  of  dramatic 
poet  to  the  theatre  there.  He  remained  in  Mannheim  until 
the  spring  of  1785,  when  a  cordial  invitation  from  Korner 
(the  father  of  Theodore  Korner)  drew  him  to  Leipsic.  He 
followed  Korner  to  Dresden,  and  was  supported  by  that 
friend  while  writing  his  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos,  his  historical 
sketch  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the  romantic  fragment 
The  Ghost-Seer,  and  a  number  of  lyrical  poems.  In  the 
summer  of  1787  S.  visited  Weimar  for  the  first  time.  He 
met  here  his  future  wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  and 
Goethe.  Through  Goethe's  influence  S.  early  in  1789  was 
offered  the  place  of  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  Univ.  of  Jena.  He 
married  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld  early  in  1790.  His  Hist, 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  pub.  in  1793,  and  he  returned 
to  Wiirtemberg  with  his  family.  A  literary  periodical  called 
The  Hours  was  projected.  Goethe's  co-operation  was  too 
important  to  be  overlooked :  the  2  poets  met  again,  and 
soon  became  united  in  personal  and  literary  friendship.  S. 
wrote  his  finest  ballads  and  lyrics,  and  his  plan  for  a  great 
drama  based  on  the  hist,  of  Wallenstein  was  resumed,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  as  a  trilogy  or  triple  drama  in 
the  yr.  1799  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  authors. 
In  the  year  1800  he  removed  to  Weimar.  His  friendship 
with  Goethe  drew  upon  both  the  bitter  hostility  of  most  of 
the  secondary  authors  of  Ger.  The  splendid  rhythm,  rhet- 
oric, and  artistic  completeness  of  form  of  S.'s  Song  of  the 
Bell  and  The  Diver  secured  his  fame  as  a  poet  in  the  uni- 
versal judgment  of  the  Ger.  people.  His  Marie  Stuart  ap- 
peared in  1800,  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans  in  1801.  In  the  year 
1803  S.  was  ennobled  by  the  em'p.,  Francis  II.  His  next  work, 
The  Bride  of  Messina  (1803),  was  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
formalism  of  the  Gr.  chorus  with  the  romantic  element  of 
modern  dramatic  art.  William  Tell  appeared  in  1804.  He 
began  a  new  play,  Demetrius,  and  was  well  advanced  in 
the  work  when  he  d.  May  9,  1805.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Unit-.  Cyc.,  by  BAYARD  TAYLOR.] 

Schism,  sizm  [Gr.  o-xt'£"v,  to  "split,"],  a  division  in  the 
Ch.  on  points  of  worship  and  discipline.  Some  of  the  chief 
divisions  are  the  Ebionite  (2d  and  3d  centuries),  Xovatian 
(251  A.  D.),  Miletian  (305),  Donatian  (311),  Arian  (first  under 
Damasus,  355;  second  under  Miletian,  361),  Nestorian  (428), 
Monophysite  (482).  The  great  S.  between  the  E.  and  W. 
(c.  880)  arose  from  hierarchical  rivalry.  Their  mutual  ex- 
communication dates  1054.  The  papal  S.  concerning  the 
election  of  popes  were  963,  1159,  1164,  1168,  1178,  and  the 
great  S.,  with  rival  courts  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  1378-1418. 

Schist,  shist  [Gr.  O-XIO-TOS,  "  split,"  "cloven"],  a  some- 
what flaky  rock,  usually  less  perfectly  laminated  and  harder 
than  the  shales  and  slates,  and  generally  metamorphic. 

Schla'glntwelt  (HERMANN),  b.  May  13,  1826 ;  ADOLP, 
b.  Jan.  9,  1829,  kilted  at  Kashgar  Aug.  26,  1857;  ROBERT,  b. 
Oct.  27,  1833 ;  explored  the  Alps,  and  wrote  Untersuchungen 
uber  die  physikalische  Geographie  der  Alpen  and  Neue  Unter- 
suchungen. From  1854  to  1858  they  undertook  explorations 
of  the  Himalayas,  Thibet,  Hindostau,  and  Deccan,  and  wrote 
Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia,  while 
Reisen  in  Indien  und  Hochasien  was  written  by  Hermann 
alone,  who  d.  Jan.  1882.  Robert  also  travelled  on  the  Amer. 
continent,  and  wrote  Die  Pacific  Eisenbahn  in  Xbrdamerika, 
and  Californien,  Land  und  Leute. — A  fourth  brother,  EMU., 
b.  July  7,  1835,  pub.  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  Die  Gottesurtheile  der 
Indier.  DieKonigevon  Tibet. 

Schlat'ter  (MICHAEL),  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switz.,  July  14, 
1716,  studied  divinity  :  came  to  Pa.  in  1746  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Ger.  Reformed  immigrants ;  was  pastor  of  chs.  in 
Phila.  and  Germantown  1746-51 ;  visited  the  Ger.  settlers 
scattered  in  the  colonies  of  Pa.,  X.  J.,  Md.,  and  Va.,  organ- 
izing chs. ;  too" 
the  first  Amer. 

became  supt.  of  the  Ger.  charity 

companied  the  expedition  against  X.  S.  as  chaplain  of  the 
Royal  Amer.  regiment  1757,  and  suffered  imprisonment  by 
the  Brit,  authorities  at  Phila.  D.  Oct.  1790. 

Schlegel,  shla'gel,  von  (AUGUST  WILHELM  and  FRIED- 
RICH),  2  brothers,  b.  at  Hanover— the  former  in  1767,  the 
the  latter  in  1772 ;  became  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
romantic  school  in  Ger.  lit.  AUGUST  WILHELM  lectured  in 
Jena  from  1797  to  1802,  and  in  Berlin  from  1802  to  1805 ; 
travelled  for  several  yrs.  with  Madame  de  Stael  through 
Fr.,  Switz.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Aus.  :  accompanied  Bernadotte  in 
1812  as  private  sec. ;  settled  down  in  1818  as  prof,  at  the 
Univ.  of  Bonn,  where  he  d.  in  1845.  He  wrote  ballads, 
tragedies,  and  literary  satires,  but  his  most  valuable  works 
are  his  translations  of  Shakspeare,  of  Calderon,  from  Sans., 


and  his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Lit.— FRIEDRICH  lect- 
ured i"  Jena  1800,  in  Dresden  1802,  in  Paris  180?  jVined 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  in  1808,  and  lived  after  that  time  mostly •  ii 
}  leuna,  writing  and  lecturing.  D.  on  a  lecturing-tour  to 
Dresden  in  1829  Wrote  poems  and  tragedies,  etc.,  but  his 
prin.  works  are  his  Philos.  of  Life,  Philos.  of  Hist  Philos  of 
Lang.,  and  his  romance  Lucinde. 

Schlelden,  shll'den  (MATTHIAS  JAKOB),  b.  in  Hamburg 
Apr  5  1804,  studied  bot.  at  Jena,  where  he  was  appointed 
prof,  m  1839.  In  1862  he  resigned  his  office,  and  after  a  short 
stay  at  Dorpat  (1863-64)  as  prof,  of  vegetable  chem.,  he  set- 
V>ed  *.*,  Dresdt2/  Wrote  Grundzuze  der  icissenschafUichen 
Botanit,  Die  Pflanze  und  ihr  Leben,  Baum  und  Wdld,^ 
Rote,  etc.  D.  1881. 

Schlelerniacher,  shll'er-mahk-er  (FRIEDRICH  ERXST 
DANIEL),  b.  at  Breslau  Nov.  21,  1768,  was  the  son  of  a  Re- 
formed clergyman,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  community 
of  Moravian  Brethren,  receiving  a  profound  religious  im- 
pulse from  them.  He  completed  his  theological  course  at 
Halle,  and  after  filling  many  other  positions  became  in  1810 
prof,  (ordinarius)  of  theol.  at  the  new  I'niv.  of  Berlin  which 
position  he  retained  till  his  death.  Feb.  12,  1834.  He  trans- 
lated Plato,  and  did  much  by  his  lectures  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  the  early  Gr.  philos.  He  labored  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chs.  on  the 
broad  basis  that  demanded  unity  in  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism and  allowed  diversity  as  to  doctrines  and  modes  of 
worship.  Corresponding  to  the  4  provinces  of  his  system  of 
ethics  are  the  4  insts. :  (a)  state,  in  which  each  is  for  the 
whole :  (b)  civil  society,  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual ;  (c)  school  (college,  etc.),  for  community  of  cult- 
ure: (d)  church,  "for  individual  symbolic  activity."  Ac- 
cording to  Zeller,  S.  is  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Prot. 
Ch.  since  the  Ref.  The  most  important  or  his  works  are  : 
Ducourxes  on  Religion  (1799),  Monologues  (1800),  Confidential 
Letters  on  F.  SchltgeTs  Lucindt  (1800),  Four  Collections  of 
Sermons  (1801-20),  Outlines  of  a  Criticism  of  Previous  Systems 
of  Ethics  (1803),  etc.  WIIJJAX  T.  HARRIS. 

Schleswlg-Holstein,  prov.  of  Prus.,  bounded  X.  by 
Den.,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  W.  by  the  X.  Sea, 
comprises  an  area  of  8524  sq.  m.,  with  1.127.149  inhabs. 
Several  islands— Romo,  Sylt,  and  Fohr  in  the  X.  Sea,  Alsen 
and  Femern  in  the  Baltic— belong  to  the  prov.  A  slightly 
elevated  ridge  stretches  through  the  centre  of  the  country, 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  covered  with  heath  in  S. ;  swampy, 
marshy,  and  covered  with  forests  in  H.  To  the  E.  of  this 
ridge  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  and  the  coast  in- 
dented by  long,  narrow  fiords.  The  soil  affords  excellent 
arable  land,  and  forests  of  oak  and  beach  are  numerous. 
To  the  W.  the  ground  is  so  low  that  the  country  must  be 
protected  against  the  X.  Sea  by  dikes,  but  the  soil  affords 
excellent  pasturage.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture 
in  the  E.  part,  cattle-breeding  in  the  W.  Wheat,  hops,  and 
fruit  are  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  thousands  of  fat 
oxen  are  sold  in  Hamburg  and  Lond.  The  fisheries  in  the 
X.  Sea  are  considerable,  the  manufactures  insignificant. 
The  prov.  is  of  vital  importance  to  Prus.  for  the  formation 
of  a  Ger.  fleet,  partly  on  account  of  the  harbor  of  Kiel. 

Schleus'ner  (JOHANN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  in  Leipsic  Jan.  16, 
1756,  studied  theology  and  philology  in  the  univ.  of  that 
city ,  appointed  prof,  of  theol.  in  Gottingen  1784,  and  in  1795 
prof,  of  theol.  and  provost  of  the  collegiate  ch.  in  Witten- 
berg ;  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  lexicography  of 
the  Gr.  Scripts.  His  chief  works  were  Lexicon  Oraco-Lat. 
in  Xovum  Testamentum  and  Thtsaurus  site  Lexicon  in  LXX. 
D.  Feb.  21,  1831. 

Schley  (WINFIELD  SCOTT).    See  ArrExuix. 

Schlle'manu  (HEINRICH),  b.  in  182Sat  Kalkhorst.  Meck- 
lenberg-Schwerin  ;  established  a  business  of  his  own  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1847 :  travelled  much,  and  retired  in  1863  from 
business.  Undertook  excavations  on  the  plateau  of  Hissar- 
lik,  and  wrote  Ithaque,  Piloponnese  el  Troie,  and  Trojanische 
Alterthumer.  In  1875  commenced  excavations  at  Athens 
and  Mycene.  Wrote  also  Ilios  and  Mycenw. 

Soli  mid  (CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH),  son  of  a  clergyman,  b. 
at  Bickelsberg,  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1794,  was  prof,  extraor- 
dinary at  Tubingen  1821,  prof,  ordinary  1826,  and  d.  Mar.  28, 
1852.  His  Biblische  Theowgie  des  Xeuen  Testaments  was  pub. 
posthumously. 

Schmidt  (HENRY  I.),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at  Xazareth,  Pa.,  Dec. 
21,  1806,  ed.  at  the  Moravian  pajdagogium  and  theological 
sem.  of  his  native  town ;  was  a  teacher  in  the  former  inst. 
1826-29  ;  pastor  of  Lutheran  chs.  in  Bergen  co.,  X.  J.,  1831- 
33;  prof,  at  Hartwick  Sem.,  Otsegp  co.,  N.  Y.,  1833-36; 
pastor  of  a  Ger.  Lutheran  ch.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1836-38; 
prof,  in  Pa.  Coll.  and  Theological  Sem.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
1838-43 ;  pastor  of  Lutheran  chs.  in  Montgomery  co.,  X.  Y., 
1844  ;  prin.  of  Hartwick  Sem.  1845-47  ;  became  prof,  of  Ger. 
lang.  and  lit.  in  Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  1848.  Resigned  1880. 
Wrote  many  theological  articles  in  the  Ecangelical  Renew, 
Hist,  of  Education,  etc. 

Schmuck'er  (SAMUEL  S.).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Feb  28  1799,  studied  at  Princeton,  but  did  not  graduate ; 
was  ordained  in  the  Lutheran  Ch.  1818 :  was  pastor  of  a  ch. 
at  Xewmarket,  Va.,  1820-26;  prof,  of  didactic  theol.  in  the 
Gettysburg  Theological  Sem.  from  its  foundation  (Sept. 
1826  to  Aug.  1864) ;  pres.  of  the  inst.  and  emeritus  prof,  from 
1864  to  his  death,  at  Gettysburg  July  26,  187& 

Schof 'fer  (or  Scholfler)  (PETER),  b.  at  Gernsheim.  near 
Darmstadt,  in  1430,  became  in  1450  assistant  in  the  printing 
establishment  of  Gutenburg  and  Faust  in  Mentz,  and  intro- 
duced many  improvements  in  printing.  D.  1503. 

Scho'field  (JOHN  M.),  b.  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  \.,  Sept. 
°9  1831  grad  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  promoted 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  artlL  July  1.  1853 ;  capt  May  14, 1861. 
From  1855  to  1860  he  was  prof,  at  VI.  Pt..  and  at  the  out- 
break of  c.  war  was  filling  the  chair  of  physics  in  Vt  ash. 
Univ..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Appointed  major  1st  Mo.  volunteers 
Apr.  26.  he  served  with  Gen.  Lyon  as  chief  of  staff  in  the 
operations  in  Mo.  Commissioned  brig. -gen.  of  L.  !>.  volun- 


SCHOHARIE— SCHOULER. 


teers  and  of  Mo.  militia  Nov.  1861,  he  commanded  the  State 
troops  and  the  dist.  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  Oct.  1862  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier ;  promoted  to  be 
maj  -gen.  U.  S.  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  he  commanded  the 
dist.  and  dept.  of  Mo.  until  Jan.  1864 ;  was  in  immediate 
command  of  the  23d  corps  in  Sherman's  Ga.  campaign,  par- 
ticipating in  the  fighting  ending  with  the  capture  of  Atlanta 
Sept.  2,  1864.  In  Nov.  1864  he  was  engaged  with  Hood's 
army  invading  Tenn.,  and  defeated  it  at  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  Nov.  30,  1864 :  appointed  brig.-gen.  in  the  regular 
army  ;  occupied  Wilmington  Feb.  22, 1865 ;  fought  the  battle 
of  Kinston  Mar.  8-10,  and  joined  Gen.  Sherman  at  Golds- 
boro'  Mar.  22,  1865.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
army  (Apr.  26)  he  was  appointed  to  execute  the  terms  of  the 
convention  ;  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  N.  C.  until  June 
1865,  and  of  the  first  military  dist.  of  Va.  1866-67 ;  sec.  of 
war  ad  interim  May  1868-Mar.  1869;  maj. -gen.  U.  S.  A.,  as- 
signed to  command  of  dept.  of  Mo.  In  May  1H70  lie  assumed 
command  of  division  of  Pacific.  Became  supt.  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad.  at  W.  Pt.  1876.  In  command  of  Military  div. 
Of  Pac.  1882-83  ;  transferred  to  div.  of  Mo.  1883. 

Schoharte,  sko-har're,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Schoharie  co., 
N.  Y.,  40  m.  W  from  Albany.  Pop.  1870,  1200 ;  1880,  1188. 

Scholasticism.    See  SCHOOLMEN. 

Scholteii'  (JOHANNES  HENDRIK),  b.  at  Vleuten,  near 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  Aug.  17, 1811,  studied  theol.  and  philos 
at  the  Univ.  of  Utrecht ;  appointed  prof,  of  theol.  in  1843  at 
the  Univ.  of  Leyden,  and  became  the  founder  and  leader  of 
a  liberal  movement  in  Dut.  theology.  Wrote  Geschiedenis 
der  Godsdienst  en  wysbegeerte,  De  leer  der  hervormde  kerk  in, 
hare  grondbegin  selen,  De  vrye  wil,  etc. 

Sciiom'berg  (FREDERICK  HERMANN),  DUKE  OF,  b.  in 
Heidelberg,  Ger.,  about  1616,  served  in  the  army  of  the 
United  Provs.,  afterward  in  the  Fr.  army  :  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  a  strategist  and  tactician  ;  visited  Eng.  1660 ;  went  to 
Port,  and  compelled  Sp.  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
that  country  (1668) ;  was  again  in  the  Fr.  service  in  Catalonia 
1675 ;  at  Maestricht  (1676)  and  Charleroi  (1677) ;  was  ap- 
pointed by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  his  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  expedition  to  Eng.  1688 ;  was  made  duke  of 
Schomberg  in  the  Eng.  peerage,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
master  of  the  ordnance  1689  ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ire.,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  July  12,  1690. 

Schomburgk,  shom'burk  (Sir  ROBERT  HERMANN), 
PH.  D.,  b.  at  Freiburg-on-the-Unstrut,  Prus.,  June  5,  1804, 
settled  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  W.  1. 1829 ;  devoted 
himself  to  bot.  and  nat.  hist. ;  made  a  scientific  examination 
of  Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  1830 ;  spent  4  yrs.  in 
the  exploration  of  Brit.  Guiana,  where  he  discovered  the 
great  water-lily  named  by  him  Victoria  reaia  ;  pub.  Descrip- 
tion of  Brit.  Guiana,  Geographical  and  Statistical,  a  series  of 
Views  in  the  Interior  of  Guiana,  Researches  in  Guyana ;  was 
at  the  head  of  the  commission  for  surveying  the  ft  intier 
between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil  1841-44 ;  pub.  Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Fishes  of  Guiana  ;  was  knighted  1845 ;  pub.  Hit '.  of 
Barbadoes  and  The  Discovery  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana  by  $)• 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  was  Brit,  consul  and  charge  d'affaires  in  the 
Dominican  republic  1848-57,  and  consul-gen,  in  Siam  1857-64. 
D.  at  Schoneberg,  near  Berlin,  Mar.  11,  1865. 

Schon'befn  (CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Metzingen, 
Wurtemberg,  Oct.  18,  1799,  studied  natural  science  ;  was  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  chem.  at  Bale  in  1828 ;  discovered  ozone  in 
1839  ;  invented  gun-cotton  in  1845.  Wrote  Das  Verhalten  des 
Eisens  zum  Sauerstoff,  Beitrdge  zur  physikalischen  Chemie, 
Ueber  die  Erzeugung  des  Owns,  etc.  D.  Aug.  28,  1868. 

Schon'brunn,  an  imperial  palace  situated  a  few  m. 
from  Vienna,  on  the  river  WTien,  built  in  1744  by  Maria 
Theresa,  contains  1441  rooms,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  large 
and  beautiful  park,  having  a  botanical  garden,  a  menagerie, 
etc.  The  Peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809)  was  signed  here. 

School  Brothers  and  School  Sisters,  the  collec- 
tive name  of  a  large  number  of  educational  orders  or  fra- 
ternities in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 

School'craft  (HENRY  ROWE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Watervliet 
(now  Guilderland),  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  28,  1793;  studied 
at  Union  and  Middlebury  colls.,  but  did  not  graduate  ;  de- 
voted himself  to  a  scientific  study  of  the  art  of  glass-mak- 
ing, his  father  being  a  manager  of  extensive  glass-works  ; 
commenced  the  publication  at  Utica  in  1817  of  a  work  on 
Vitreology ;  pub.  A  View  of  the  Lead-mines  of  Mo.  (1819) ;  ob- 
tained in  1820  an  appointment  as  geologist' to  an  exploring 
expedition  sent  under  Gen.  Cass  to  the  upper  Miss,  and  Lake 
Superior  copper-region,  and  pub.  a  Journal  (1821);  became 
in  1822  Indian  agent  for  the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior ;  resided 
nearly  20  yrs.  in  vicinity  of  Michilimackinack  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  in  1823  he  married  Miss  Jane  Johnston,  an  ed- 
ucated lady  partially  of  Indian  blood,  being  daughter  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  and  granddaughter  of  a  Chippewa  chief ; 
devoted  thenceforth  much  of  his  time  to  the  investigation  of 
Indian  langs.,  customs,  and  traditions  ;  was  in  1828  and  1832 
a  member  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Mich. ;  was  at  the 
head  of  a  scientific  expedition  which  in  1832  explored  for 
the  first  time  Lake  Itasca  and  the  sources  of  the  Miss  ;  ne- 
gotiated in  1836  a  treaty  by  which  the  U.  S.  purchased  from 
the  Chippewas  a  tract  of  16,000,000  acres  on  the  upper  lakes, 
after  which  he  became  supt.  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  N 
dept.,  and  in  1839  chief  disbursing  agent  for  the  same  dept  • 
pub.  Algic  Researches,  a  collection  of  Indian  tales  and  le- 
gends ;  removed  to  New  York  1841 ;  issued  the  prospectus 
of  an  Indian  Cyclopaedia  ;  was  com.  to  take  a  census  of  the 
N.  Y.  Indians  1845 ;  obtained  from  Cong,  the  passage  of  an 
act  (Mar.  3,  1847)  authorizing  the  collection  through  the  Ind- 
ian bureau  of  an  extensive  series  of  reports  upon  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  U.  S.  D.  Dec.  10.  1864. 

School'meii,  a  name  applied  to  the  philos.  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  whose  labors  were  directed  chiefly  to  adjust- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Chr.  religion  to  philos.  The  teachers 
of  the  7  liberal  arts  (trivium  and  guadrimiim)  in  the  cloister 
schools  founded  by  Charlemagne  were  called  doctores  scho- 


lastici,  whence  the  name  "scholasticism  "  as  applied  to  the 
system  of  philos.  that  arose  in  those  schools  and  flourished 
in  the  univs.  that  were  founded  subsequently.  The  first 
period  of  scholasticism  is  characterized  by  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Neo- Platonic  principles  and  the  Aristotelian  logic  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ch.,  and  it  extends  from  the  time  of 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (A.  D.  843)  to  Abelard  (d.  1142). 
The  second  period  extends  from  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1215) 
to  the  14th  century,  and  is  characterized  by  the  thorough 
mastery  of  Aristotle  and  the  ascendency  of  his  authority 
in  matters  of  philos.  The  prominent  S.  of  the  first  period 
were  the  nominalists  Roscellinus  and  Abelard  (who  was  a 
moderate  nominalist),  and  the  realists  Anselm  and  William 
of  Champeaux.  Beside  these,  there  were  Eric  and  Remigius 
of  Auxerre,  Gerbert,  Fulbert,  Berengarius  of  Tours,  and 
later,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Bernard  of  Chartres,  William  of 
Conches,  Walter  of  Mortaigne,  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  Petrus 
Lombardus  (famous  author  of  Sentences  compiled  from  the 
Ch.  Fathers),  the  St.  Victors  (Hugo,  Richard,  and  Walter), 
John  of  Salisbury,  Alanus,  Amalrich  of  Bena,  David  of 
Dinant.  After  the  end  of  the  12th  century  scholasticism 
changed  very  materially,  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the 
Arabs,  who  had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  the  Aristotelian 
philos.,  and  skilfully  interpreted  it  in  the  interest  of  panthe- 
ism. There  arose  a  series  of  great  minds  who  made  it  their 
work  to  master  Aristotle  and  to  interpret  him  in  the  inter- 
est of  Christianity — Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus — 
and  beside  these  greatest  the  following  deserve  mention : 
William  of  Auvergne,  Robert  Greathead,  Michael  Scotus 
(translator  of  Aristotle),  Vincentius  of  Beauvais,  Henry  of 
Ghent,  Richard  of  Middletown,  Petres  Hispanus,  Roger 
Bacon,  Raimond  Lully,  Petrus  Aureolus,  Durand  de  St. 
Pourcain,  John  Buridan,  Pierre  d'Ailly.  William  of  Occam, 
a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  gave  the  death-blow  to  scholasti- 
cism, which  had  already  begun  to  decline.  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

Schools.  See  COLLEGE,  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  EDUCATION, 
INFANT  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP 
BOSTON. 

School  System  of  Boston.  The  seed  out  of  which 
the  whole  public-school  system  of  Boston  has  sprung  is 
found  in  an  order  adopted  by  the  freemen  of  the  town  5 
yrs.  after  its  settlement,  in  these  words  :  "  The  13in  of  y«  2J 
month,  1635 ;  Likewise  it  was  then  genrally  agreed  upon  y' 
or  brother  Philemon  Pormont  shall  be  entreated  to  become 
schoolmaster  for  ye  teaching  and  nourtering  of  children 
wih  vs  i>  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Lat.  School 
of  the  city.  In  1682  two  elementary  schools  were  set  up,  to 
which  is  traced  the  origin  of  what  are  now  known  as  the 
gram,  schools.  It  was  not  until  1789  that  girls  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  public  schools.  Children  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  gram,  schools  until  7  yrs.  of  age.  In  1818 
primary  schools  were  established  for  children  from  4  to  7 
yrs.  of  age.  In  1821  the  Eng.  High  School  was  established, 
affording  to  boys  who  had  finished  the  gram. -school  course 
the  advantages  of  a  3  years'  course  in  Eng.  and  Fr.  as  a 
preparation  for  a  business  career.  A  normal  school  to  fit 
female  teachers  for  public  schools  was  established  in  1852. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  personal  and 
real  property  of  the  city,  and  the  tuition  in  them  all  is 
gratuitous ;  stationery,  drawing-books  and  writing-books, 
and  text-books  for  indigent  children,  are  furnished  at  the 
public  expense.  There  is  no  separate  school-tax,  but  the 
funds  for  school  purposes  are  appropriated  by  the  city 
council  out  of  the  general  tax  levy.  The  school  board  has 
authority  to  determine  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the 
city  is  liable  to  pay  them  without  regard  to  amount  appro- 
priated for  schools.  School-houses  are  built  by  the  city 
council  on  request  from  the  school  board,  by  which  the 
plans  must  be  approved.  The  present  system  of  supervi- 
sion, which  went  into  operation  in  Jan.  1876,  comprises  a 
school  board  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  24  persons  elect- 
ed at  large  for  3  yrs.,  a  board  of  6  supervisors  elected  by  the 
school  board  for  2  yrs.,  and  a  supt.  elected  for  2  yrs.  The 
office  of  supt.  was  established  in  1851.  Vocal  music  and 
drawing  are  thoroughly  taught  in  all  grades  of  the  schools. 
The  boys  in  the  high  schools  are  regularly  instructed  in 
military  drill.  The  girls  in  the  lower  classes  in  the  gram, 
schools  are  taught  sewing  2  hours  a  week  by  special  teach- 
ers. Fourteen  truant  officers  are  employed  to  enforce  the 
laws  relating  to  school  attendance:  "absentees"  and  tru- 
ants are  sent  to  the  reformatory  on  Deer  Island. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 

Schopenhauer,  sho'pen-how-er  (ARTHUR),  b.  in  Dant- 
zic  Feb.  22,  1788.  His  father  was  a  banker ;  his  mother, 
Johanna,  a  writer  of  novels  and  books  of  travels.  In  his 
youth  he  travelled  through  Fr.  and  Eng. ;  entered  the  Univ. 
of  Gottingen  in  1809;  studied  philos.  under  Schulze  the 
sceptic,  and  gave  especial  attention  to  Kant  and  Plato  ;  in 
1811  heard  the  lectures  of  Fichte  at  Berlin  ;  wrote  his  famous 
essay,  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  P)-inciple  of  Sufficient 
Reason,  for  his  degree  at  Jena  in  1813 ;  adopted  Goethe's 
theory  of  colors,  and  wrote  in  1816  an  essay  On  Seeing  and 
Color.  His  prin.  work,  on  The  World  as  Will  and  Representa- 
tion, was  pub.  in  1819.  He  settled  at  Berlin  Univ.  as  Decent. 
and  remained  there  in  this  capacity  until  1831,  when  want  of 
success  as  a  lecturer  caused  his  withdrawal  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  D.  Sept.  21, 
1860.  His  characteristic  doctrine  is  pessimism.  The  world  is 
the  worst  of  possible  worlds.  We  can  alleviate  our  lot  in  it 
by  sympathizing  with  the  suffering,  and  in  a  still  more 
effectual  way  by  an  asceticism  which  destroys  our  will  to 
live.  Other  works  of  his  were  pub.  :  Upon  the  Will  in  Nature, 
The  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,  The  Basis  of  Morals,  and  The 
Parerga  and  Paralipomena.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Schouler,  skoo'ler  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Kilbarchan,  Ren- 
frewshire, Scot.,  Dec.  13,  1814,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  child- 
hood ;  was  ed.  of  the  Lowell  Courier  1841-47 ;  undertook 
the  management  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  the  leading  Whig 
paper  of  N.  Eng.,  1847-53 ;  represented  Boston  4  yrs.  in  the 
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legislature  :  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1853;  editorially  connected  with  the  Cin.  Gazette  1853-56 
and  the  Ohio  State  Journal  1856-58.  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  Atlas  1858:  was  appointed  adjutant-gen  of  Ma** 
1860 :  rendered  important  service  during  the  c.  war  Wrote 
History  of  Mass,  in  the  C.  War.  D.  Oct.  24,  1872 

Schrlver,  shrl'ver  (EDMUND),  b.  in  Pa.  in  Xov  1812 
•rod.  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  promoted  brevet  second 
lieut.  of  artil.  July  1,  1833,  capt.  1842 ;  resigned  July  31  1846 
From  1847  to  1861  he  was  treas.  of  Saratoga  and  Scheuec- 
tady  and  of  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.  Cos  ,  and  pres 
of  the  latter  co.  1851-61.  In  Apr.  1861  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan  of  X.  Y  with  the 
rank  of  col.  and  A.  D.  C.,  and  May  14  was  appointed  lieut.- 
col.  of  the  llth  Inf.  U.  S.  A. ;  col.  and  A.  A.  D.  C.  May  1862 
and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gens.  McDowell  and  Fremont 
(1st  corps),  participating  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
second  Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly ;  appointed  inspector-gen. 
IT.  S.  A.  (rank  of  col.)  Mar.  1863,  and  assigned  to  the  Armv 
of  the  Potomac;  was  engaged  at  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg  1863.  and  in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864 ;  in- 
spector uf  the  Military  Acad.  1867-70.  Brevet  brig,  and  maj  - 
gen.  U.  s.  A.  Retired,  1881. 

Schro'der  (FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG\  b.  at  Schwerin  Xov.  3, 
1744 ;  raised  the  stage  of  Hamburg  to  a  literary  and  artistic 
influence  in  Ger.  by  his  grand  impersonations  of  some  of 
the  prin.  Shakspearian  characters,  such  as  Lear,  which  he 
first  introduced  on  the  Ger.  stage.  D.  Sept.  3,  1816. 

Schroder  (SOPHIE),  b.  at  Paderborn,  Westphalia,  Feb. 
28,  1781,  entered  upon  the  stage  at  12 :  acquired  great  fame 
by  her  impersonations  of  Phaedra,  Medea,  Merope,  Lady 
Macbeth.  Sappho,  etc.  In  1840  she  retired  from  the  stage.  D. 
Feb.  25,  1868.— Her  daughter,  WILHELMINE  SCURODER-DEVRI- 
ENT,  b.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  6,  1804,  entered  upon  the  stage  in 
1821 ;  was  acknowledged  as  the  first  singer  of  Ger. ;  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  Lond.,  and  St.  Petersburg ; 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1847.  D.  Jan.  26, 1860. 

Schroe'der  (JOHN  FREDERICK),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Apr.  8,  1800,  grad.  at  Princeton  1819 ;  studied  at  the 
Epis.  Theological  Sem.,  New  Haven ;  was  ordained  1823 ; 
was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  ch.,  New  York,  1824-38, 
afterward  rector  of  the  ch.  of  the  Crucifixion,  New  York, 
and  of  St.  Thomas's  ch.,  Brooklyn:  established  St.  Ann's 
Hall,  a  sem.  for  young  ladies,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  1839;  ob- 
tained popularity  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  pub.  a 
vol.  of  essays  on  biblical  topics  and  Oriental  lit.,  and  The 
Maxima  of  Washington.  D.  Feb.  26,  1857. 

Schu'bert  (FRANZ),  b.  in  Vienna  Jan.  31,  1797,  d.  there 
Nov.  19.  1828,  is  best  known  by  his  songs.  His  symphony  in 
C  is  a  favorite  in  instrumental  concerts.  His  compositions 
for  the  pianoforte,  trios,  etc.  are  skilfully  wrought  and  im- 
aginative. 

Schultze  Powder.  The  conversion  of  wood-fibre 
into  an  explosive  was  attempted  by  Capt.  Schultze,  acting 
for  the  Prus.  govt.  His  method  consisted  in  soaking  the 
wood  in  water,  to  give  it  toughness ;  cutting  it  by  fine  saws 
into  a  kind  of  cross-grained  veneering,  and  subsequently 
punching  it  into  small  cubes.  The  grains  thus  produced 
were  boiled  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  afterward  alternate- 
ly exposed  to  steam  and  washed  in  a  solution  of  chlorine. 
They  were  next  treated  for  several  hours  with  mixed  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  kept  cool  by  constant  stirring,  and 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  In  this  state  the  powder  is 
but  slightly  explosive.  For  use,  the  grains  must  be  sub- 
merged in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  baryta,  dried 
and  sifted.  The  necessary  oxygen  having  been  now  sup- 
plied, the  powder  has  a  high  explosive  power. 

Schn'mann  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Zwickau,  Sax.,  Jan.  8, 1810, 
composed  symphonies,  cantatas,  sonatas,  quartets,  quintets, 
an  opera,  and  songs  ;  was  learned,  ingenious,  imaginative, 
and  gifted  with  much  poetic  feeling.  D.  July  29,  1856.— His 
wife,  CLARA  (WIECK),  b.  at  Leipsic  in  1819,  an  eminent  pianist 
and  teacher,  introduced  to  the  Ger.  public  the  works  of 
Chopin  and  Henselt. 

Schurz,  shoorts  (CARL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Liblar,  near  Cologne, 
Rhenish  Prus.,  Mar.  2,  1829,  ed.  at  gymnasium  of  Cologne 
and  at  Univ.  of  Bonn  1846-48 ;  was  engaged  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  at  Bonn  in  the 
spring  of  1849 ;  fought  in  the  Palatinate  ;  went  to  Switz. ; 
returned  to  Ger.  1850  ;  gave  private  lessons  in  Paris  1851-52 ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  toward  the  close  of  1852,  and  lived  at 
Phila.  until  1855,  when  he  settled  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  entered 
with  great  zeal  into  national  politics ;  made  his  first  speech 
hi  Eng.  in  111.  during  the  Senatorial  contest  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  1858  ;  settled  at  Milwaukee  as  a  lawyer  1859 ; 
attracted  attention  by  a  series  of  lectures  in  X.  Eng.  in  the 
winter  of  1859-60 ;  was  prominent  in  the  Rep.  national  con- 
vention at  Chicago  1860 :  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln 
minister  to  Sp.  Mar.  1861 ;  was  appointed  brig.-gen,  of  volun- 
teers Apr.  1862 ;  became  maj. -gen.  Mar.  14, 1863 :  commanded 
a  division  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  in  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville ;  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
llth  army  corps  at  Gettysburg  ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga ;  was  Wash,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  1865-66 ;  visited  the  S.  States  as  special  com.  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Johnson  1866 :  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Chicago  convention  of  1868;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Mo.  1869-75;  became  involved  in  antagonism  with  Pres. 
Grant's  administration  :  presided  over  the  "  Liberal "  con- 
vention at  Cin.  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the 
Presidency  1872;  took  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  1875 
in  O.,  advocating  the  election  of  Gov.  Hayes  on  a  "hard- 
money  "  platform :  sec.  of  the  interior  1877-81 ;  was  ed.-in- 
chief  of  New  York  Evening  Post  1881-83. 

Schuyler,  skl'ler,  cap.  of  Colfax  co.,  Neb.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Platte  River,  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  1880, 1017. 

Scbuyler  (PETER),  b.  about  1650,  was  mayor  of  Albany 
(1686-90)  and  col.  of  X.  Y.  militia  ;  commanded  upon  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  FT.  on  Lake  Champlain  1691 ;  enjoyed 
great  influence  with  the  Five  Nations  of  N.  Y. ;  took  to 


Eng.,  at  his  own  expense  in  1710,  5  of  their  chiefs,  in  order 
to  promote  vigorous  measures  against  the  FT.  in  Canada  • 
was  many  yrs.  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
council,  and  became  acting  gov.  <>f  X  Y  in  1719 

Schuyler  (PHILIP),  b.  at  Albany  Xov.  20,  1743.  In  June 
l.oo  was  appointed  capt.  of  X.  Y.  volunteers,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  against  the  Fr.  at  Crown  Point- 
was  associated  with  Washington  in  June  1775  to  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  govt,  of  the  army.  In  the  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  S.  commanded  that  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  but  was  compelled,  owing  to  ill-health  to 
relinquish  bis  command  to  Montgomery  in  Sept.  and  return 
to  Albany,  after  having  taken  possession  of  Isle  an  Xoix  on 
Sorel  River.  At  Albany  his  influence  among  the  Indians 
was  of  great  value.  The  forced  abandonment  of  Ticonde- 
roga  by  St.  Clair  and  his  retreat  to  Ft.  Edward  compelled  S. 
to  fall  back  to  Saratoga,  after  using  every  means  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  Burgoyne.  The  losses  thus  sustained  in 
stores,  ammunition,  etc.  caused  a  widespread  consternation 
throughout  the  country,  and  Cong,  ordered  his  supersedure 
by  Gates.  At  the  time  of  the  latter's  arrival  (Sept.)  to  as- 
sume command  S.  occupied  a  fortified  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk.  He  obediently  turned  over  his  command, 
placed  his  successor  in  possession  of  full  information  of  the 
situation,  remained  with  the  army  to  aid  in  any  capacity, 
and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  A  court 
of  inquiry  approved  his  management.  In  Apr.  1779  he  re- 
signed. From  1778  to  1781  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong.,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  U.  S.  Senator  from 
N.  Y.,  and  again  in  1797.  D.  Xov.  18,  1804. 

Schuylklll,  skool'kil,  a  river  which  rises  in  Schuylkill 
co.,  Pa.,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  125  m.  flows  into  the 
Del.  at  Phila.,  which  city  it  traverses.  Its  lower  portion 
affords  extensive  wharfage.  It  enters  the  Del.  between 
League  Island,  on  which  is  the  new  navy-yard,  and  Jlud 
Island,  on  which  is  Ft.  Mifflin. 

SchuylkiJl  Haven,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Schwal'ber  [better  known  as  CHELIDONIUS,  the  Graeco- 
Lat.  translation  of  the  Ger.  Schwalber,  a  "swallow;"  Gr. 
^cAiJur],  a  friend  of  Albert  Durer,  and  who  wrote  the  text 
in  Lat.  verse  to  his  3  series  of  wood-cuts.  The  Apocalypse,  The 
Passion  of  Christ,  and  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  was 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Egidius,  and  in  1515  S.  left 
Nuremberg  to  become  abbot  in  the  Schotten  Kloster,  near 
Vienna.  D.  there  Sept.  8,  1521. 

Schwauthaler,  shwan'tah-ler  (LUDWIO  MICHAEL),  b.  in 
Munich  Aug.  26,  1802,  the  son  of  sculptor ;  studied  in  Rome, 
but  wrought  in  Munich.  His  statues,  decorations,  and 
models  are  seen  in  the  great  cities  of  Ger.,  but  chiefly  in 
Munich.  S.  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  so  called 
"  romantic "  style,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  school  to 
which  Schaller,  Widrnan,  Brugger,  and  Zumbusch  belonged. 
D.  Xov.  15,  1848. 

Schwartz  (CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK),  b.  at  Sonnenburg, 
Prus.,  Oct.  26,  1726,  studied  in  the  Univ.  of  Halle  1746-49 ; 
was  ordained  at  Copenhagen  1749 ;  embarked  at  Lond.  for 
India,  where  he  arrived  July  1750  ;  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Eng.  Society  for  Promoting  Chr.  Knowledge  1766 ; 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Hyder  Ali  at  Seringapatam  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  and  succeeded  in  relieving  the  city  of 
Tanjore  from  imminent  danger  of  famine  by  his  influence 
with  the  native  farmers.  D.  at  Tanjore  Feb.  13.  1798. 

Schwarz  (BERTHOLD\  according  to  legend,  invented 
gunpowder  in  1330,  and  in  Freiburg,  his  reputed  birthplace, 
a  monument  was  raised  in  his  honor  in  1853. 

Schwarz'burg-Ru'dolstadt,  principality  and  state 
of  the  Ger.  empire,  between  the  Sax.  duchies ;  area,  340  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  80,296.  It  is  covered  with  well-wooded  spurs  of 
the  Thuringerwald,  and  mining  and  cattle-rearing  are  the 
prin.  branches  of  industry.  Flax  is  very  extensively  grown, 
and  some  linen  manufactures  are  carried  on.  For  the 
period  1883-85  the  annual  budget  (revenues  and  expenditure) 
was  fixed  at  1,938.735  marks.  There  is  a  public  debt  of 
4,365.000  marks.  Cap.  Rudolstadt. 

Sehwarz'biirE-Soii'dernhausen,  principality  and 
state  of  the  Ger.  empire,  in  the  Prus.  prov.  of  Sax. ;  area, 
318  sq.  m. ;  pop.  71,107.  Cap.  Sondershausen. 

Schwarz'enberg,  a  princely  family  of  Ger.,  descended 
from  Erkinger  von  Seinsheim,  who  was  ennobled  in  1417, 
and  in  1420  bought  the  estate  of  Schwarzenberg  in  Fran- 
conia.  In  1670  the  head  of  the  family  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  in  1746  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  all 
members  of  the  house.— (1)  KARL  PHILIPP,  b.  at  Vienna 
Apr.  15,  1771,  d.  at  Leipsic  Oct.  15,  1820.  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battles  of  Wurzburg,  Ulm.  Hohenlinden,  and 
Wagram.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14, 1809)  he  went 
to  Paris  as  Aus.  ambassador ;  negotiated  the  marriage  be- 
tween Xap.  and  Maria  Louisa ;  commanded  the  Aus.  con- 
tingent in  the  Rus.  campaign  of  1812 ;  appointed  Aus.  field- 
marshal  ;  commanded  the  Aus.  army  of  observation  in 
Bohemia,  and  when  Aus.  joined  Rus.  and  Prus.  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army;  gained  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  16-18,  1813),  and  led  the  army  victori- 
ous into  Paris.— (2)  FELIX  LUDWIO  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  b. 
Kruman,  Bohemia,  Oct.  2.  1800,  d.  at  Vienna  Apr.  5,  1852, 
was  made  a  fiekl-marshal-lieut.  in  1848;  was  employed  B 
diplomatic  missions  to  St.  Petersburg,  Lond.,  Brazil,  and 
Naples ;  Nov.  22, 1848,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Aus. 
govt.  as  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  found  the  state  nearly 
dissolved,  Vienna,  Prague,  Hungary,  and  the  It.  Pjoys.  in 
open  insurrection,  the  treas.  on  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Aus.  influence  in  Ger.  almost  annihilated,  and 
the  Ger.  states  about  to  reorganize  their  union  under  the 
leadership  of  Prus.,  etc.  By  the  aid  of  Rus.  he  put  down 
the  revolution  in  Hungary,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
discordant  members  of  the  Au|.  empire  by  means  of  a 
military  and  bureaucratic  govt.  He  raised  the  credit 
state,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  S.  and  middle  states 
over  to  the  Aus.  side. 

Schwarzwald.    See  BLACK  FOREST. 
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SCHWEINFURT  GREEN— SCINTILLATION  OF  THE  STARS. 


Schwelu'furt  Green,  or  ITIouiitalii  Green,  a  com 

pound  of  cvpric  artenite  and  cupric  acetate,  3  equivalents  01 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  prepared  by  boilinf 
together  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper,  and  is  bul 
little  used  in  this  country. 

Schwel'iiltz,  von  (LEWIS  DAVID),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1780,  was  ed.  in  Ger. ;  went  in  1812  as 
Moravian  minister  to  Salem,  N.  C. ;  settled  in  his  native 
town  1821,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1834. 
He  added  by  his  own  researches  more  than  1400  new  species 
to  the  catalogues  of  Amer.  flora.  Author  of  several  botan- 
ical monographs.  —  His  son,  EDMUND  ALEXANDER,  b.  at 
Bethlehem  in  1825,  studied  theol.  in  bis  native  town  and  at 
the  Univ.  of  Berlin ;  became  a  clergyman ;  author  of  The 
Moravian  Manual,  being  an  Account  of  the  Moravian  Ch.  ; 
The  Moravian  Efrixro)>ate,  etc. 

Schweiik'feld,  yon  (KASPAR),  b.  about  1490  in  Silesia, 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz :  embraced 
the  Ref.,  but  his  conception  of  the  deification  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  his  demands  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Ch.  to  which  only  the  holies  should  be 
admitted,  brought  him  in  conflict  with  the  Reformers.  D. 
in  Ulm  about  1561.  Wrote  Bekanndtmis  tind  Sechenschaft 
•von  den  Hauptpunkten  des  christlichen  Glaubens.  A  sect,  the 
Schwenkfelders.  was  organized  in  Silesia,  but  most  of  them 
emigrated  in  1734  to  N.  Amer.  and  settled  in  Pa. 
Schwenkfelders.  See  SCHWENKFELD. 
Schwerlu',  town  of  Ger.,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Schwerin,  is 
beautifully  situated,  surrounded  with  old  walls,  is  generally 
well  built,  and  contains  many  magnificent  buildings ;  has 
many  good  educational  insts.  and  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments.  Pop.  30,147. 

Schwerln,  von  (KURT  CHRISTOPH),  COUNT,  b.  in  Swe. 
Pomerania,  Oct.  16, 1684,  entered  the  Dut.  army  in  1700,  and 
fought  at  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet ;  took  service  with  the 
grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg  in  1706,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  repelling  the  Hanoverians,  who  invaded  the  country  ; 
removed  afterward  to  Prus.,  as  that  part  of  Pomerania  in 
which  his  estates  were  situated  was  ceded  to  that  country  ; 
won  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  Apr.  10,  1741,  in  the  first  Silesian 
war ;  stormed  Prague  Sept.  16,  1743,  in  the  second,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  6,  1757,  in  Seven  Years'  war. 

Sclacca,  shahk'kah,  town  of  Sic.,  prov.  of  Girgenti,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  S.  Calogero, 
near  the  ruins  of  anc.  Tnermot  Selinunlince.  The  rocky  sides 
of  Monte  S.  Calogero  present  innumerable  natural  caverns, 
many  of  which  are  now  filled  with  mephitic  exhalations, 
and  medicinal  springs  everywhere  abound.  Everything  in- 
dicates the  immediate  neighborhood  of  volcanic  fires,  and 
in  July  1831,  just  off  this  shore,  there  arose  a  new  island 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  not  long  after  it  totally  disap- 
peared. The  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  heightened 
by  the  picturesque  old  castles  and  other  ruins— Gr.,  Rom., 
Saracenic,  and  Norman.  There  is  some  industry  and  com- 
merce here.  Pop.  21,348. 

Sciatica,  sl-at'e-ka  [L.  Lat.  neuralgia  ischiadica],  a  neu- 
ralgia of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  sacral  plexus,  or  any 
of  the  nerves  of  the  thigh  and  hip.  According  to  Niemeyer, 
the  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh,  the  superficial  branches 
of  the  peroneal  nerve,  and  the  sural  nerve  are  the  principal 
seats  of  what  is  called  sciatica.  Exposure,  rheumatism, 
gout,  tumors  near  the  nerve,  fecal  masses,  haemorrhoids, 
diseased  vertebrae,  metritis,  and  perimetritis  are  reckoned 
among  the  causes.  It  sometimes  follows  a  severe  labor  in 
childbed.  Laxatives,  cupping,  leeching,  the  moxa  blisters, 
hot  baths,  and  local  or  general  anodynes  are  frequently 
palliative,  and  sometimes  curative.  Periodic  S.  may  often 
be  relieved  by  quinine.  Salicylic  acid,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  turpentine  are  sometimes  extremely  useful,  and  so  is 
the  constant  electric  current.  It  is,  however,  a  most  ob- 
stinate and  distressing  complaint. 

Science,  sl'enss  [Lat.  scientia,  from  scio,  to  "know"]. 
In  a  general  sense,  science  means  knowledge  reduced  to 
order ;  that  is,  knowledge  so  classified  and  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  remembered,  readily  referred  to,  and  advantageous- 
ly .applied.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  knowledge  of  laws, 
principles,  and  relations.  All  S.  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  immutable.  From  this  point  of 
view  S.  may  be  regarded  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  embracing  the  processes  of  observation  and  deduc- 
tion by  which  they  are  discovered,  and  the  modes  of  reason- 
ing by  which  their  operation  in  the  production  of  phenomena 
are  made  known.  Pure  S.  is  based  on  self-evident  truths 
and  from  these,  as  premises,  laws  of  relation  are  deduced 
by  a  regular  course  of  logical  deduction.  Of  this  nature  is 
mathematical  S.  Natural  S.  is  based  on  experiment  and  ob- 
servation ;  its  fundamental  laws  are  deduced  by  induction. 
Knowledge  of  the  relations  of  quantity  is  abstract  S. ;  knowl- 
edge of  causes  and  effects  is  physical  S.  W.  G.  PECK. 
??*???••  A«»«»flto{«n?.-rnder  this  head 


.Historic  Sketch.  — Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
need  of  professional  in  distinction  from  collegiate  educa- 
tion was  felt  in  the  new  republic,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  schools  of  law,  med.,  and  theol.  The  need  of  train- 
™glor  the  officers  of  the  army  was  also  appreciated.  During 
Jefferson's  administration  (Mar.  16,  1802)  the  U  S  Military 
?££,  Aat  F'  ***'  was  instituted  by  Cong.  The  graduates  of 
this  Acad.  were  for  a  long  time  the  prin.  civil  as  well  as 

ilitary  engineers ;  many  of  them  became  renowned  as  ex- 
plorers of  'the  Far  West,"  and  many  more  as  teachers  of 
mathematical  science  in  the  colls.,  E.  and  W.  In  1845,  while 
Polk  was  Pres.  and  George  Bancroft  sec.  of  the  navy,  an 
Acad.  for  the  preparation  of  navy  officers  was  instituted  by 
Cong,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 


the  beginning  of  theU.  S.  Military  Acad.  the  first  civil  school 

of  science  in  this  country  was  created  at  Troy.  In  1826  the 
plans  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  took  form  in  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.  Its  object  was 
declared  to  be  the  application  of  science  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  and  especially  the  qualification  of  teachers 
to  instruct  in  the  application  of  chem.,  philos.,  and  nat. 
hist,  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  Under  the  lead  of  Amos  Eaton  the  school 
at  once  became  a  success.  Twenty  yrs.  later,  and  again  by 
private  munificence,  an  impulse  was  given  to  scientific  ed- 
ucation by  the  foundation  in  1847  of  the  Lawrence  S.  S.  as  a 
dept.  of  the  univ.  at  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing instruction  in  chem.,  engineering,  zoology,  geol.,  etc. 
The  recipient  of  this  gift  was  Harvard,  the  oldest  classical 
coll.  in  the  U.  S.  The  S.  S.  of  Yale  Coll.  was  projected  quite 
as  early  as  that  of  Harvard.  The  return  from  Europe  of  a 
young  agricultural  chemist,  John  P.  Norton,  led  in  1847  to 
the  beginning  of  a  school  in  which  agricultural  and  technical 
chem.  were  to  be  taught.  It  became  a  school  of  mathe- 
matical as  well  as  of  chemical  science,  and  afterward  of  nat. 
hist,  and  geol.  Five  yrs.  later,  in  1852,  at  Dartmouth  Coll., 
one  was  founded  under  the  name  of  Chandler  S.  S.  During 
the  period  from  1850  to  1860  the  importance  of  scientific  ed- 
ucation was  discussed  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  Organized 
efforts  were  put  forth  in  N.  Y.,  111.,  and  elsewhere  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  colls.  In  1855  the  State  of  Mich, 
provided  for  such  a  coll.,  which  was  opened  in  1857.  Atten- 
tion was  early  directed  to  the  possibility  of  securing  from 
Cong,  a  grant  of  public  lands  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
education.  In  Dec.  1857,  and  afterward  in  1862,  Hon.  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  Rep.  from  Vt.,  advocated  bills  bestowing  a  grant 
of  public  lands  for  this  purpose.  Having  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pres.,  it  became  a  law  July  2,  1862.  From  the 
bestowal  of  that  grant  until  now  the  progress  of  S.  S.  in  the 
U.  S.  has  been  rapid. 

Schools  of  Science  in  the  Older  Colleges.— The  older  colls,  have 
now:  most  of  them,  established  special  courses  of  study, 
leading  to  special  degrees.  Thus,  at  Cambridge  there  is  the 
Lawrence  School,  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and 
the  Bussey  Inst.,  and  there  was  the  School  of  Mining.  In 
Yale  Coll.  the  Sheffield  School  has  grown  to  be  a  second 
coll.,  side  by  side  with  the  original  coll.,  under  the  same 
trustees,  with  a  different  body  of  profs.,  who  are  united 
with  the  college  profs,  in  one  faculty,  called  the  "  philo- 
sophical." The  Sheffield  School  teaches  chiefly  the  mathe- 
matical, phys.,  and  natural  sciences,  pure  and  applied. 
Brown  Univ.,  under  Dr.  Wayland,  early  took  steps  tending 
toward  the  modern  scientific  courses.  Union  Coll.  claims 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  of  scientific 
education  by  the  substitution  of  modern  langs.  and  mathe- 
matical and  phys.  science  for  Gr.  and  Lat.  Wesleyan  Univ. 
at  Middletown  also  claims  to  have  been  among  the  first  of 
Amer.  colls,  to  provide  special  courses  of  instruction  in 
science.  Columbia,  like  Yale,  maintains  the  old  classical 
curriculum,  and  simultaneously  promotes  with  vigor  a  sci- 
entific dept.  under  the  name  of  the  School  of  Mines.  Dart- 
mouth retains  the  Chandler  School,  and  has  affiliated  with 
it  the  school  endowed  by  the  N.  H.  portion  of  the  grant  of 
1862 ;  and  it  also_  has  a  special  endowment  for  advanced  in- 
struction in  engineering.  Princeton  has  received  from  John 
C.  Green  a  liberal  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  science  which  bears  his  name.  Lafayette  Coll.  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  has  received  a  special  gift  for  the  endowment 
of  a  S.  S.  Rutgers  received  the  national  grant  of  1862,  and 
with  it  maintains  a  S.  S.  in  which  agriculture  has  been  given 
prominence.  Two  technical  schools  have  rapidly  attained 
to  positions  of  great  influence — the  Mass.  Inst.  of  Tech- 
nology in  Boston  and  the  Stevens  Inst.  of  Technology,  a 
school  of  mechanical  engineering,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The 
first  mentioned  of  these  was  founded  by  an  association  of 
which  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  was  long  pres.  Degrees  are  con- 
ferred in  either  of  10  depts. — civil  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  mining,  arch.,  chem.,  metallurgy,  nat.  hist., 
physics,  science  and  lit.,  and  philos.  The  building  and  col- 
lections of  this  inst.  are  noteworthy.  A  third  inst.  deserves 
mention  here  — the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
founded,  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  Coll.,  for  the  ad- 
vanced professional  training  of  civil  engineers.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PRES.  D.  C.  GILMAN.] 

Scllla.  shil'lah  [anc.  Scylla],  town  of  S.  It.,  prov.  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  famous  rock  mentioned  by  the  anc.  poets  as  so 
perilous  to  the  mariner,  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  severe  fighting  between  the  Eng.  and  Fr. ;  is  a 
:>lace  of  some  industry  and  commerce.  Pop.  7448. 

Scilly  (sil'le)  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to 

.  Brit.,  situated  30  m.  W.  of  Land's  End,  Cornwall.  It  con- 
sists of  140  isles  and  rocks,  of  which  only  6  are  inhabited. 
Total  area,  5770  acres.  Pop.  2627,  of  whom  about  1500  live 
on  St.  Mary,  where  Hugh  Town,  the  cap.,  is  situated.  On  St. 
Agnes  is  a  light-house  ;  and  on  Bishop  Rock,  6  m.  westward, 
s  one  of  the  finest  "  rock  "  light-houses  existing.  All  the 
slands  are  rocky— granite  with  a  thin  layer  of  light  sandy 
soil.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  prin.  occupations ; 
good  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  raised. 

Scimitar,  sim'e-tar  [a  word  probably  of  Basque  origin], 
a  curved  sword,  of  which  the  convex  edge  is  sharp.    It  is 
•enerallv  employed  in  Asia. 

Sciiide.    See  SINDE. 

Scintilla'tlon  of  the  Stars  [Lat.  scintillatio].  When 
the  spectroscope  is  applied  to  a  star  near  the  horizon,  as 
seen  by  a  telescope  of  moderate  power,  its  spectrum  is  seen 
;o  be  crossed  by  moving  dark  and  bright  bands  of  various 
Dreadth  and  intensity.  If  the  spectrum  be  horizontal  and 
the  star  near  the  horizon,  these  bands  are  transversal  to  the 
spectrum,  but  form  an  angle  with  the  vertical  as  the  star's 
altitude  increases,  which  becomes  a  right  angle  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  40°  ;  and  beyond  this  the  bands  are  longitu- 
dinal, faint  and  ill-defined.  When  the  prism  is  turned  into  a 
vertical  direction,  the  bands  are  transversal,  whatever  be  the 


SCIO-SCOTLAXD,  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF. 


star's  altitude,  if  less  than  30°.  but  less  well  defined  :  they 
are  less  numerous  and  rapid  in  their  motion  for  low  stars 
than  for  high,  and  their  inclination  to  the  vertical  is  always 
from  the  zenith  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
Their  motion  is  generally  from  the  violet  to  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  for  a  star  E.  of  the  meridian,  and  vice  verm  for 
a  star  W. ;  but  for  one  on  the  meridian  they  are  sometimes 
stationary,  and  sometimes  vibrate  backward  and  forward 
from  one  color  to  another.  The  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena depends  upon  atmospheric  dispersion  :  the  exist- 
ence of  strata  of  air  which  have  a  different  index  of  refrac- 
tion ;  and  lastly  upon  the  various  motions  of  these  strata 
with  respect  to  the  rays  which  reach  the  telescope.  [From 
oric/.  art.  in  </.'<-•  fair.  Cyc..  by  PROF.  T.  H.  SAFFORD.] 

Sclo,  sl'o.  Chios,  or  Klilo  [Tur.  Saktz  Adasi],  a  rough 
and  rocky  but  very  beautiful  and  fertile  island  in  the  ^Egean, 
in  the  lat.  of  Smyrna,  separated  from  the  W.  extremity  of 
Asia  Minor  by  a  strait  only  5  m.  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point.  It  is  32  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  from  18  to  8  from  E.  to  W., 
110  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  an  area  of  about  400  so.  m.  The 
oldest  inhabs.  were  lonians.  Homer  was  said  to  have  been 
born  there.  In  Feb.  1822  there  was  a  pop.  of  at  least  100,- 
000,  and  in  Aug.  after  the  infamous  Tur.  massacre  there  re- 
mained not  more  than  30.000,  some  say  not  more  than  16,000. 
The  island  is  now  flourishing  again,  with  a  pop.  of  50,000  or 
60.000,  most  of  whom  are  Turks.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Selo'to  River  rises  in  Auglaize  co.,  O.  Its  course  to 
Columbus  is  S.  E.,  and  from  that  city  it  flows  S.  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  its  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Ohio.  It  is 
200  m.  long,  and  for  130  m.  may  be  navigated  in  good  stages 
of  water. 

Scipio,  sip'e-o,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families  in  anc.  Rome,  belonging  to  the  Cornelia 

fans.  The  first  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in  hist,  is 
UBLIUS  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO,  who  was  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  in  396  B.  c. ;  the  last  is  PUB- 
LIUS  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO,  who  was  consul  und_er  Nero  in  56 
A.  D.  The  2  most  famous  members  of  the  family  are  :  SCIPIO 
AFRICAKUS  THE  ELDER,  b.  234,  d.  183  B.  c.,  who  defeated 
Hannibal  in  the  battle  of  Zama  202,  and  thereby  ended  the 
second  Punic  war:  and  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  THE  YOUNGER,  b. 
185.  d.  129  B.  c.,  who  took  Carthage  in  146  B.  c.,  and  thereby 
ended  the  third  Punic  war.  The  family  tomb,  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  about  400 
paces  from  the  modern  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  was  discovered 
and  excavated  in  1780,  and  has  been  described  in  full  by 
Visconti,  Monunienti  degli  Scipioni  (1785). 

Sco'pas  [2<cdjra<f],  b.  in  the  island  of  Paros,  flourished 
between  390  and  350  B.  c.  He  worked  mostly  in  marble,  and 
chose  his  favorite  subjects  from  the  myths  of  Dionysus  and 
Aphrodite.  With  Praxiteles,  he  formed  the  character  of 
the  second  or  later  Attic  school  of  sculpture.  He  was  cele- 
brated also  as  an  arch.  Among  the  noted  works  ascribed  to 
S.  were  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  and  the  group 
of  sea-deities  escorting  Achilles  to  the  island  of  Leuce. 

Scores'by  (.WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Capt, 
William,  b.  at  Cropton,  Eng.,  Oct.  5,  1790,  went  to  sea  in 
one  of  his  father's  ships  when  10  yrs.  old ;  became  chief 
mate  at  16 ;  spent  the  intervals  between  his  annual  voyages 
in  scientific  studies  at  Edinburgh ;  reached  the  highest  N. 
lat.  that  had  then  been  attained  May  1806 ;  became  capt.  of 
his  father's  ship  1811 ;  made  important  observations  on  the 
electrical  phenomena  of  the  arctic  regions.  After  17  voy- 
ages to  the  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  regions,  he  pub.  Ac- 
count of  the  Arctic  Regions  and  Journal  of  a  Voyage.  When 
above  40  Capt.  S.  passed  through  a  course  of  literary  and 
theological  study,  graduating  in  divinity  at  Cambridge ; 
filled  several  pastorates  ;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. ;  was 
noted  for  philanthropic  labors ;  visited  the  U.  S.  1847,  and 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world  for  magnetic  research 
1855-56.  D.  at  Torquay  Mar.  21,  1857. 

Scorpio,  in  astronomy.     See  ZODIAC. 

Sfor'pioii*,  or  Scorpiones,  a  group  of  articulates 
belonging  to  the  class  of  Arachnoids.  They  are  provided 
with  8  pulmonary  sacs,  with  which  are  connected  as  many 
spiracles  opening  on  the  latero-abdominal  surface  :  the  ab- 
domen is  not  separated  by  decided  constriction  from  the 
cephalo-thorax,  and  the  6  caudal  segments  are  narrow  and 
elongated,  and  the  last  one  provided  with  a  poison-sac  and 
terminal  hook-like  sting  ;  the  maxillae  are  developed  as  long 
forceps,  and  simulate  the  anterior  legs  of  crabs ;  beneath 
and  behind  the  last  pair  of  legs  from  the  abdomen  are  de- 
veloped 2  laminated  or  comb-like  appendages ;  the  integu- 
ments are  coriaceous,  consisting  chiefly  of  chitine  ;  6  or  more 
eyes  are  developed  toward  the  front  on  the  surface  of  the 
cephalo-thorax.  Representatives  of  the  order  are  found  in 
all  tropical  and  warm  regions,  to  which  they  are  mostly  con- 
fined. They  frequent  dark  places,  and  conceal  themselves 
for  the  most  part  under  stones,  logs,  etc.,  and  are  wont  to 
frequent  ruined  houses.  They  run  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, keeping  then  the  tail  elevated.  Like  crustaceans,  they 
shed  their  skin.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  which  they 
catch  and  convey  to  the  mouth  by  the  forceps-like  maxillae, 
and  then  suck  their  blood.  They  are  viviparous,  and  gesta- 
tion is  said  to  last  for  the  greater  part  of  the  yr.  They  are 
rather  dangerous  animals,  and  their  sting  is  very  painful, 
although  rarely  fatal. 

Scotch  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
John  Knox  and  his  compeers  at  the  request  of  the  Scotch 
Parl.,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  Aug.  1560,  after  the 
death  of  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Guise  (June),  and  the 
close  of  the  c.  war.  It  consists  of  a  preface  and  25  articles  on 
the  chief  doctrines  of  religion,  which  are  briefly,  tersely,  and 
vigorously  stated.  It  agrees  with  the  other  Reformed  con- 
fessions of  the  16th  century,  but  is  more  pronounced  in  its 
opposition  to  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  than  most  of  them.  Seven  yrs. 
later  (1567).  after  the  abdication  of  Queen  Mary,  the  confes- 
sion was  readopted,  and  the  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scot,  formally 
acknowledged  and  established.  In  1580  the  confession  was 
signed  by  King  James  II.,  and  a  supplementary  confession 


(sometimes  called  the  second  Scotch  confession)  added  to  it 
It  continued  to  be  the  only  doctrinal  standard  of  Scot  rec- 
ognized by  the  civil  govt.  till  the  devolution  of  loss,  but  it 
was  practically  superseded  by  the  Westminster  r..ntVssion. 
winch  is  more  logical  and  complete,  and  was  adopted  by  the 


Christendom,  vol.  i.  680  sqq.  and  iii.  437-4*5.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. * 

Sco'ter,  a  name  by  which  are  designated  species  of  sea- 
ducks,  distinguished  by  the  bill  being  much  swollen  at  the 
base,  with  the  terminal  part  depressed  and  broad,  and  the 
extension  of  the  feathers  of  the  chin  forward  as  far  as  the 
nostrils  :  the  color  is,  to  a  great  extent,  black. 

Sco'tists,  among  the  SCHOOLMEN  (which  see),  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  Duns  Scotus,  adversaries  to  the  Thomists ; 
held  to  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin. 

Scot'land  [Lat.  Scotia]  was  originally  the  name  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  inhabs.  of  that  island,  a  Celtic  tribe,  were 
called  Scots.  To  the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  G.  Brit.,  the 
present  Scot.,  the  name  was  not  applied  until  the  10th  cen- 
tury, when  an  invasion  from  Ire.  succeeded  in  consolidat- 
ing a  Scotch  empire  there.  The  country  was  then,  and  for 
several  subsequent  centuries,  designated  as  Ifma  Scotia. 
The  Roms.  called  it  Caledonia,  and  its  inhabs.,  also  a  Celtic 
tribe,  Caledonians  or  Picti.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  (79^81) 
Julius  Agricola  penetrated  to  the  Firth  of  Tay.  and  con- 
structed a  line  of  forts  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  but 
beyond  this  limit  the  Roms.  never  extended  their  dominion. 
When,  in  420,  the  Roms.  entirely  abandoned  Britannia,  the 
free  Picts  again  swept  down  over  the  Lowlands  and  far  into 
Eng.,  ravaging  and  devastating  the  country  with  savage  but 
irresistible  valor.  The  Britons  now  called  the  A.-S.  to  their 
aid,  and  the  Picts  were  once  more  confined  to  their  High- 
lands ;  in  449  a  Sax.  chieftain,  Edwin,  founded  Edinburgh. 
In  503  the  Scots — that  is,  the  Celts  from  Ire.— crossed  over 
to  Brit,  and  founded,  under  the  leadership  of  Fergus,  a 
Scotch  kingdom  along  the  W.  coast  of  Caledonia,  from  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  present  Ross-shire.  In  836  Kenneth, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Fergus,  became  king  of  the  Scots, 
and  in  843  he  also  became  king  of  the  Picts,  transferring  his 
residence  to  Forteviot  in  Stratherne,  the  old  cap.  of  the 
Picts.  Thus,  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  2  tribes  of  the  Celtic 
race  and  speaking  2  dialects  of  the  Celtic  lang.,  coalesced 
and  formed  one  empire,  which  soon  began  to  be  designated 
Scotia,  Nova  Scotia,  Scotland,  though  the  Celts  of  Ire.  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  protest  against  this  application  of 
the  name.  But  while  thus  the  Scotch  kingdom  was  exter- 
nally much  extended,  the  Scotch  people  underwent  an 
internal  change  by  which  the  Celtic  character  almost  dis- 
appeared. So  many  Teutonic  elements  were  absorbed  that 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  centuries  a  new  national  type 
was  developed,  in  which  the  Celtic  element  was  hardly  more 
than  recognizable.  Teutonic  lang.,  ideas,  and  blood  poured 
into  S.  both  from  the  N.  and  the  S.  The  Nors.  and  the  Danes 
held  the  islands  before  the  time  of  Kenneth,  and  afterward, 
at  times,  also,  large  tracts  of  the  mainland,  and  a  lively 
intercourse  took  place  between  the  Scots  and  the  Scandi- 
navians, both  as  friends  and  as  foes.  The  Hebrides  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  were  not  united  to  S.  until  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander HI.  (1249-86\  who  defeated  Haco,  king  of  Nor.,  at 
Largs,  on  the  coast  of  Ayr  ;  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  not  until  the  reign  of  James  III.  (1460-88),  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Christian  I.  of  Den., 
and  received  them  as  her  dowry.  Still  greater  was  the  Teu- 
tonic influence  coming  from  the  S.— first  A.-S.,  then  Nor- 
man. Various  A.-S.  provs.  were  incorporated  with  the 
Scoto-Pictish  kingdom— Cumberland  in  950,  Strathclyde  in 
970,  Lothian  in  1018— and  Malcolm  III.,  who  slew  and  suc- 
ceeded Macbeth  in  1057,  was  ed.  at  the  Eng.  court  and  mar- 
ried an  Eng.  princess.  Her  brother,  Edgar  Atheling,  and 
many  A.-S.  nobles  sought  refuge  and  support  with  Malcolm 
during  the  Norman  invasion  of  Eng..  but  in  1072  William 
the  Conqueror  penetrated  into  S.  and  compelled  Malcolm 
to  submit  and  do  homage  to  him.  What  this  homage  meant 
became  a  question  of  much  contention  between  the  Sc<  >tch 
and  Eng.  kings,  and  was  not  settled  until  the  reign  of  Will- 
iam the  Lion  (1165-1214).  He  was  captured  by  Henry  H.  of 
Eng.,  and  regained  his  liberty  in  1174  only  by  declaring  him- 
self a  vassal  of  the  Eng.  king;  but  in  1189  Henry's  mo 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  wanted  money  for  nis  campaign 
to  the  Holy  Land,  ceded  his  right  of  supremacy  for  10.000 
marks.  Once  more,  however,  the  question  arose  of  Scotch 
allegiance  to  Eng.  When  Margaret,  the  so  called  "Maiden 
of  Norway,"  daughter  of  King  Eric  of  Nor.,  granddaughter 
of  Alexander  III.,  and  heiress  to  the  Scotch  crown,  died  on 
her  voyage  from  Nor.  to  S.,  several  pretenders  appeared, 
and  finally  John  Balliol  obtained  the  crown  by  the  aid  of 
Edward  I.,  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  But  another 
party  of  the  Scotch  people  arose  and  made  the  fiercest 
resistance  to  Balliol  and  the  Eng.-first  under  \J  ilham  \\  al- 
lace,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.  and  was  put  to 
death  in  Lond.  1305  ;  then  under  the  younger  Robert  Bruce, 
'  who  routed  the  Eng.  under  Edward  II.  at  Bannockburn 
June  24,  1314,  invaded  Eng.  12  times  in  14  yrs.,  and  ravaged 
the  country  so  fearfully  that  Edward  III.  was  glad  to  bu 
peace  of  him  by  resigning  all  his  claims  to  supremacy  ovt 
S.  With  Robert  II.  (1371-90)  the  house  of  Stuart  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  hist,  of  S.  from  this  time  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  union  with  Eng.  is  given  in  the  artic 
ROBERT  II  -III  JAMES  I  -VI.,  MARY  STUART,  KNOX,  etc. 

The  hist    of 's.  has  been  written  by  William  Robertson 
(1759),  P.  F.  Tytler  (1828-43),  John  Hill  Burton  (It 
also  Domestic  Annals  of  Scot.,  by  R.  ch^mhers.tl|?9~£RlSEN. 

Scotland,  Reformed  Church  of.  From  about  563 
A  D.-as  St.  columba  founded  his  monastery  on  the  isle  of 
loiia,  and  extended  his  missionary  work  all  over  Scot- 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  the  Culdees 
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continued  to  propagate  Christianity.  Meanwhile  another 
stream  of  C'hr.  influence  was  poured  into  Scot,  from  the  S., 
representing  the  Rom.  form  of  ecclesiasticism ;  and  the 
Culdee  worship  witli  its  simpler  ritual  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Rom.  observances  and  modes  of  worship.  After 
the  Scot,  and  Pictish  monarchies  were  united  in  one  king 
during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Margaret,  his  Sax.  queen,  many  of  the  Culdees 
yielded  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Rom.  Ch.  From 
this  time,  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  till  the  dawn  of 
the  Ref.,  the  hist,  of  the  Oh.  in  Scot,  is  one  of  constantly 
increasing  power  and  wealth,  and  of  growing  corruption. 
To  this  period  the  parochial  system  of  Scot,  owes  its  estab- 
lishment, and  the  Scot,  ecclesiastics  maintained  a  struggle 
for  independence  against  the  primacies  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  During  the  4  centuries  preceding  the  Ref.  14  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rom. 
Ch.  In  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  feudal  power  of  the 
greater  nobles  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  absorption  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the  Ch.  and  by  the  rising  up  of 
a  middle  class  of  lesser  landholders  and  burghers.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  writings  of  the  conti- 
nental Prot.  divines  were  introduced  into  Scot.  Persecu- 
tions followed  for  30  yrs.,  but  they  resulted  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Ref.  in  Scot. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  Reformed  Ch.  of  Scot.,  beside 
the  profession  of  the  evangelical  faith  common  to  all  the 
chs.  of  the  Ref.,  were— (1)  The  govt.  of  the  Ch.  by  that 
order  of  men  which  is  indicated  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms 
presbyters  and  bps.  or  overseers  ;  (2)  the  subjection  of  the 
Ch.  in  all  things  spiritual  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  and  to 
his  word  as  her  only  rule.  The  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Reformed  Ch.  of  Scot,  was  held  in  1560,  and  from  this 
date  the  Assembly  "  took  order  for  God's  glory  and  the 
weal  of  his  Kirk  in  the  realm  of  Scot."  At  this  Assembly 
"  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  was  allowed  and 
approved."  It  was  rejected  by  the  state,  but  the  Ch.  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  that  in  this  "  first  Book  of  Discipline  "  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Kirk  possesses  an  independent  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  "  which  flows  directly  from  God  and  the 
Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  tem- 
poral head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  King  and 
Governor  of  his  Church."  For  7  yrs.,  from  the  death  of  the 
regent  Mary  of  Guise  (1560)  till  the  abdication  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  Kirk  was  without  state  endowment. 
At  a  very  early  period  lay  patronage  was  introduced  into 
Scot.  Laymen  who  had  endowed  ens.  and  monasteries  re- 
served the  right  of  presenting  incumbents  to  the  benefices 
thus  founded.  At  a  later  period  these  rights  of  presenta- 
tion were  to  a  large  extent  annexed  to  bishoprics,  priories, 
abbacies,  and  other  religious  houses.  The  rights  of  presen- 
tation which  belonged  to  the  religious  houses  were  after 
the  Ref.  a  continual  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  queen.  Immediately  after  the  queen's 
abdication  the  Parl.  met  on  Dec.  15,  1567,  and  passed  an  act 
in  favor  of  the  Reformed  Kirk,  ratifying  the  act  of  1560  by 
which  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  sanctioned  and  adopted, 
and  among  other  statutes  one  for  the  examination  and 
admission  of  ministers  by  the  Kirk,  reserving,  however,  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  lay  patrons.  This  Parl.  also 
"declared  and  granted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk  anent 
preaching  of  the  true  word  of  God,  correction  of  manners, 
and  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments." 

In  1603  James  ascended  the  Eng.  throne,  and  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  tyrannical  invasion  of  the  Ch.'s 
independence  by  the  civil  power.  After  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle,  both  in  Eng.  and  in  Scot.,  against  the  royal  en- 
croachments on  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people, 
an  ordinance  of  the  Eng.  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parl.  was 
passed  on  June  12,  1643,  calling  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  met  in  Edinburgh  on 
Aug.  2  in  the  same  yr.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Westminster  divines  was  finished  in  1646,  and  on  Aug.  4, 
1647,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scot.  General  Assembly,  with  2 
modifications ;  and  2  yrs.  later  the  Estates  of  Parl.  ratified 
this  decision.  During  the  12  yrs.  of  Cromwell's  govt.  the 
Ch.  was  left  to  carry  out  her  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  people,  though  the  General  Assembly  was  not  allowed 
to  meet.  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  in  1660,  and 
in  the  following  yr.  the  Scot.  Parl.  declared  the  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil  supremacy  of  the  king.  An  attempt  was 
then  made  to  conform  the  Scot.  Ch.  to  that  of  Eng.  by  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  form  of  govt.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  Scot,  people  steadfastly  resisted  the  attempt  to 
enforce  conformity.  In  the  yr.  1688,  soon  after  William  of 
Orange  landed,  the  Estates  of  Scot,  presented  to  him  a 
claim  of  rights,  declaring  that  the  superiority  of  any  office 
in  the  Ch.  above  that  of  presbyters  is  and  hath  been  an 
intolerable  grievance.  In  Apr.  1689  the  Scot.  Parl.  met  and 
passed  an  act  abolishing  prelacy.  In  1690  the  Parl.  again 
met  and  passed  acts  rescinding  the  statute  of  1669,  which 
had  declared  the  king's  supremacy,  and  ratifying  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  settling  Presb.  ch.  govt.  The  same 
Parl.  passed  an  act  abolishing  lay  patronage,  though  the 
new  monarch  was  known  to  be  strenuouslv  opposed  to  its 
abolition  In  1693  the  Parl.  passed  an  act  for  'r settling  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  Ch.,"  but  this  act  expressly  provided 
tor  summoning  the  General  Assembly  by  royal  authority 
So  far  from  settling  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Ch  the 
consequence  of  this  act  was  that  a  fresh  storm  of  ecclesi- 
astical trouble  swept  over  Scot.  The  General  Assembly 

3t  in  May  1694,  prepared  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  Kirk 

™r-*?r  mt"«sic  power  to  meet  in  synods  and  assemblies 
*K  o  ,  •  peginnipe  °f  the  18th  century  came  the  union  of 
the  2  kingdoms  of  Eng.  and  Scot.  In  the  article  on  the 
FBKB  CHURCH  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  struggles 
between  the  2  parties  in  the  Ch.,  which  resulted  in  the  first 
secession  in  1733,  in  a  second  secession  in  1752,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Ch.  of  Scot  in  1843 


During  the  last  20  yrs.  there  has  been  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Scot.  Ch.  and  a  corresponding  growth  of  religious 
power  in  the  congregations.  The  law  of  patronage  has 
been  abolished,  so  that  each  parish  as  it  becomes  vacant, 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  the  patron,  has  now  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  minister,  subject  to  the  assent  of 
the  presbytery.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  DAVID 
INGLIS,  LL.D.J 

Scott  (.CHARLES),  b.  in  Cumberland  co.,  Va.,  in  1733,  served 
in  Braddock's  campaign  1755  ;  raised  the  first  company  S.  of 
James  River  for  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  be- 
came col.  of  the  3d  Va.  battalion  Aug.  12,  1776;  brig. -gen. 
Apr.  2,  1777 ;  distinguished  at  Trenton,  Germantown,  Mon- 
mouth,  and  Stony  Point ;  taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston  1780 ;  brig. -gen.  of  Ky.  volunteers  in  St.  Clair's 
unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians  1791,  but 
made  a  successful  incursion  to  the  Wabash,  defeating  the 
Indians ;  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne's  army  at  the 
battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  1794 ;  was  gov.  of  Ky.  1808-12.  D. 
Oct.  22,  1820. 

Scott  (DAVID),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  10,  1806,  son  of  a 
landscape  engraver,  ed.  at  the  .High  School ;  showed  pre- 
cocious talent  for  designing  and  engraving ;  visited  It.  in 
1832.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  originality.  He  was  an 
author  too  ;  wrote  an  able  series  of  papers  on  art  in  Black- 
wood.  D.  Mar.  5,  1849. 

Scott  (DRED).    See  DRED  SCOTT  CASE. 

Scott  (Sir  GEORGE  GILBERT).  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Gaw- 
cott,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.,  in  1811,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Scott ;  became  an  arch,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
school  which  effected  the  "Gothic  revival."  Among  his 
recent  works  are  the  univ.  buildings  at  Glasgow,  the  Indian, 
foreign,  home,  and  colonial  offices,  Lond.,  and  the  national 
memorial  to  Prince  Albert  in  Kensington  Gardens,  for  which 
he  was  knighted  Aug.  9, 1872.  D.  Mar.  1878. 

Scott  (GUSTAVUS  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Va.  June  13,  1812 ; 
lieut.  in  1841.  commander  in  1856,  capt.  in  1863,  com.  in  1869, 
rear-admiral  in  1873 ;  retired  in  1874.  Served  afloat  during 
the  c.  war.  D.  Mar.  23,  1882. 

Scott  (HENRY  L.),  b.  in  N.  C.  Nov.  1814,  grad.  at  theU.  S. 
Military  Acad.,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second 
lieut.  of  inf.  July  1,  1833 ;  capt.  1847.  From  1842  to  1848  he 
served  as  A.  D.  C.  on  th«  staff  of  his  father-in-law,  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  and  in  the  war  with  Mex.  as  his  chief  of 
staff,  gaining  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieut. -col. ;  was 
acting  judge-advocate  1848-50 ;  a.gain  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Scott  1850-61 ;  became  lieut.-col.  in  1855.  In  May  1861  was  ap- 
pointed an  inspector-gen.  D.  S.  A.;  retired  from  active  service 
Oct.  1861 ;  resigned  Oct.  31,  1862.  Wrote  a  Military  Did. 

Scott  (JOHN  MORIN),  b.  in  New  York  in  1730,  descended 
from  the  baronial  family  of  the  Scotts  of  Ancram  ;  grad.  at 
Yale  1746 ;  became  a  prominent  and  wealthy  lawyer  in 
New  York ;  was  an  early  and  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  Brit,  ministry ;  was  perhaps  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  gen.  committee  of  New 
York,  appointed  in  1775,  and  of  the  provincial  Cong.  1775- 
76  ;  aided  in  drawing  up  the  const,  of  N.  Y.  1776  ;  was  chosen 
by  the  Continental  Cong,  as  one  of  the  first  brig. -gens,  of 
N.  Y.  troops  June  9,  1776 ;  served  at  the  battle  of  L.  I.  and 
in  Westchester  co.  until  Mar.  1777,  when  he  became  sec.  of 
state  of  N.  Y*. ;  was  delegate  in  the  Continental  Cong.  1780- 
83,  and  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati 1784.  D.  Sept.  14,  1784. 

Scott  (Lsvi),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cantwill's  Bridge  (now  Odessa, 
Newcastle  co.),  Del.,  Oct.  11,  1802,  mainly  self-taught :  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  D.  D.  at  Del.  Coll.,  Newark,  Del. ;  was 
prin.  of  Dickinson  gram,  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1840-43;  also 
bp.  of  M.  E.  Ch.  from  1852  till  his  death,  July  13,  1882. 

Scott  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1811, 
grad.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Oxford,  1833  ;  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol 
and  coll.  tutor ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  rector 
of  Duloe,  Cornwall,  and  of  S.  Luffenham,  Rutlandshire ;  in 
1845  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Or. 
Lexicon;  became  master  of  Baliol  1854,  prof,  of  exegesis 
1861,  and  dean  of  Rochester  1870. 

Scott  (ROBERT  KINGSTON),  b.  in  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  July 
8,  1826,  became  lieut.-col.  of  O.  volunteers  Oct.  1861,  col. 
July  5, 1862  ;  was  at  Ft.  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Corinth  ;  com- 
manded a  brigade  under  Hurlbut  in  Tenn.,  in  Miss,  under 
Logan,  and  in  Ga.  under  Sherman;  was  in  the  '•marcli  ti« 
the  sea  ;"  assistant  commissary  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  S.  C. 
1865-68.  and  gov.  of  S.  C.  1868-71. 

Scott  (ROBERT  N.),  b.  Jan.  21,  1838,  at  Winchester,  Tenn., 
appointed  second  lieut.  of  4th  U.  S.  Inf.  Jan.  21,  1857,  ad- 
jutant July  1861,  and  capt.  Sept.  1861 ;  served  on  the  Pacific 
coast  until  1861,  being  in  command  of  U.  S.  steamer  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  San  Juan  difficulties  in  1859  ;  was  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  acting  adjutant-gen.  1st  brig- 
ade regular  inf.  Mar.-June  1862 ;  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  and  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  and  as  acting 
adjutant-gen,  of  Casey's  division  Aug.  1862  to  June  1863. 
From  June  1863  to  Sept.  1864  he  was  senior  aide-de-camp  to 
Maj.-Gen.  Halleck ;  assistant  adjutant-gen,  of  volunteers 
Sept.  1864  to  Jan.  1867 :  at  head-quarters  of  the  army  and 
military  division  of  the  James  to  July  1865,  and  adjutant- 
gen,  military  division  of  the  Pacific  July  1865  to  Dec.  1866  ; 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Halleck  from  Jan.  18(17  till  1872,  except 
for  a  part  of  1870,  when  in  command  of  posts  in  Miss,  and 
Ky. ;  assigned  to  the  16th  Inf.  in  1870 ;  transferred  to  3d 
Artil.  Jan.  1871 ;  prof,  of  military  science  at  Faribault,  Minn., 
1872-73  ;  Ft.  Ontario.  N.  Y.,  1873-77 ;  maj.  3d  art.  1879 ;  since 
1877  at  War  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Wrote  Digest  of  the 
Military  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 

Scott  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Baytoft,  Lancashire,  Eng., 
Feb.  16,  1747,  was  ordained  1772 ;  became  in  1780  curate  of 
Olney,  in  1785  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  in  1801 
vicar  of  Aston  Sandford,  Buckinghamshire.  Pub.  a  popular 
Family  BiMe,  with  Notes.  D.  Apr.  16,  1821. 
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Scott  (THOMAS  A.»,  b.  in  I-oudon.  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  in 
1824 ;  placed  in  several  different  positions  until  1850,  when 
lie  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pa.  K.  K.  Co.  as  gen.  agent  of 
the  E.  division.  In  1859  he  was  elected  v.-p.  of  the  co.,  and 
in  1874  its  pres.  Three  yrs.  before  he  had  been  made  pres. 
of  the  Pa.  Co.  He  was  also  pres.  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R. 
from  its  organization  in  1871,  and  was  controlling  director 
of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Co.  In  1861  he  was  assist- 
ant sec.  of  war.  1).  May  21,  1881. 

Scott  (Sir  \VALTEK),  b.  in  Edinburgh  Aug.  15,  1771,  was  a 
strong  and  healthy  child  until  about  18  months  old,  when 
he  became  incurably  lame  in  his  right  leg.  At  8  he  was 
placed  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
4  yrs.,  giving  evidence  of  his  love  of  knowledge,  of  a  strong 
memory  for  whatever  pleased  him,  and  of  special  delight 
in  hist.,  poetry,  fairy-tales,  and  romances.  In  1783  he  en- 
tered the  univ.,  and  for  a  yr.  or  more  attended  the  classes 
in  Gr.,  Lat.,  logic,  and  ethics,  giving  some  attention  also  to 
hist,  and  law.  In  the  anc.  langs.  he  made  but  little  prog- 
ress, although  more  successful  in  other  studies.  In  1792  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  During  these  and  the  succeeding 
yrs.  he  was  crowding  his  mind  with  vast  accumulations  of 
"ponderous  and  miscellaneous"  knowledge  of  poetry  and 
archjeology,  fiction,  and  hist.,  not  easy  to  condense  or  re- 
duce to  system  and  order.  He  had  begun  to  collect  books 
and  articles  of  antiquarian  interest.  His  mind  was  turning 
toward  letters,  and  in  1796  he  made  his  first  considerable 
publication,  being  translations  from  the  Ger.  of  Burger.  In 
the  mean  time,  in  1797,  he  was  married  to  Charlotte  Mar- 
garet Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of  French  birth  and  parent- 
age, but  a  resident  in  Eng.  Two  yrs.  later,  through  the 
influence  of  his  friends,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire.  In  1802  he  pub.  JUnxtrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border.  It  was  received  with  great  favor.  From 
this  time  onward  to  the  yr.  1831  there  was  but  one  yr.  (1807) 
which  was  not  marked  by  some  independent  work  in  verse 
or  prose.  In  1805  was  pub.  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  It 
took  the  world  by  surprise,  and  was  received  with  un- 
bounded delight.  This  was  followed  in  1808  by  Marmion, 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  boldest  of  his  poems,  and  in  1810 
by  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  some  respects  more  pleasing 
than  any.  In  these  his  poetic  power  culminated. 

On  the  decline  of  his  popularity  as  a  poet  his  fertile  mind 
turned  to  another  form  of  lit.  In  1814  appeared,  anony- 
mously, a  novel  under  the  title  of  Warertey.  The  next  yr. 
Iftty  Mannering  was  pub. ;  in  1816,  The  Antiquary  and  the 
first  series  of  the  Tale*  of  My  Landlord;  in  1817,  Bob  Boy  ; 
in  1818,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian;  in  1819,  Ivanhoe.  This 
series  of  novels  marks  the  high  tide  of  his  genius.  Those 
which  follow  are  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  In  1830 
alarming  symptoms  which  had  appeared  the  preceding  yr. 
were  followed  by  a  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he  par- 
tially recovered.  In  Apr.  1831  the  shock  was  renewed, 
and  in  Sept.  he  left  his  home  for  the  Continent.  The  ad- 
miralty furnished  him  a  ship  of  war.  on  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean,  touching  at  Malta,  and  thence  going 
to  Naples.  Here  his  mind  almost  entirely  gave  way,  and 
he  hurried  homeward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  stopping  for  a 
few  weeks  in  Lond.,  and  reaching  Abbotsford  in  July.  He 
d.  Sept  21,  1832.  [From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PRES. 
S.  G.  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Scott  (WiNFiELD),  b.  in  Dinwiddie  co.,  near  Petersburg, 
Va.,  June  13,  1786,  studied  law,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1808  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  capt.  of  light  artil.,  and 
was  ordered  to  New  Orleans.  Promoted  to  be  lieut.-col. 
June  1812,  he  was  sent  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  reporting  to 
Gen.  Smyth  Oct.  4,  near  Buffalo.  The  attack  on  Queenstown 
occurred  Oct.  13;  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  being  wounded,  the 
battle  was  fought  by  S.  :  he  was  overpowered,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  with  his  command.  Reporting  to  Gen.  Dearborn  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  he  led  the  advance  in  the  assault  on 
Ft.  George.  May  27, 1813.  In  June  he  commanded  the  rear- 
guard in  the  retreat  from  Stony  Creek  to  Ft.  George,  and 
in  connection  with  the  navy  made  the  descent  on  Burling- 
ton and  York  in  Sept.  Reporting  to  Gen.  Brown  at  Buffalo, 
he  established  a  camp  of  instruction.  The  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa  was  fought  July  5,  1814,  in  which  S.  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  ;  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  next  followed 
(July  25),  where  S.  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  now 
(July  26)  promoted  to  be  inaj.-gen.,  and  Cong,  voted  him  a 
gold  medal.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  July  1815.  returning 
the  following  yr.  In  1818  he  commenced  the  preparation  of 
Gen.  Begulalions  of  the  Army,  and  in  1826  his  System  of  Inf. 
and  Rifle  Tactics.  During  the  nullification  troubles  (1832 -33) 
S.  was  ordered  to  S.  C.,  where  a  collision  between  the  "  milli- 
ners "  and  the  U.  S.  troops  was  prevented.  His  next  ser- 
vice wras  in  Fla.  and  the  Creek  Nation  against  the  Indians. 
The  Canada  border  troubles  (1837-38)  next  demanded  his  at- 
tention, followed  in  1838  by  the  duty  of  emigrating  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  to  the  upper"  Ark.,  and  in  1840-41  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Me.  during  the  disputed  terr.  controversy.  In 
June  1841  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  as 
gen.-in-chief.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  was  ordered,  in 
Nov.  1846,  to  take  command.  A  landing  was  effected  (Mar. 
9)  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  place  was  at  once  invested  on  the 
land  side,  and  surrendered  Mar.  29.  The  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo  was  fought  Apr.  18,  and  Jalapa  occupied  next  day ; 
Worth's  division,  in  advance,  occupied  Puebla,  where  it 
was  joined  by  S.  with  the  reserve  by  the  end  of  May.  The 
battles  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  San  Antonio  were 
fought  Aug.  19-20,  and  on  the  24th  and  armistice  was  con- 
cluded. Failing  to  agree  upon  terms,  operations  were  re- 
sumed Sept.  7,  and  on  the  8th  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey 
was  fought ;  the  heights  of  Chapultepec  were  carried  Sept.  13, 
as  well  as  the  San  Cosine  and  Belen  gates  of  the  City  of  Mex., 
the  army  entering  the  next  day  (Sept.  14).  The  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by  the  corns.  Feb.  2,  1848. 
was  ratified  by  Cong.  Declining  the  proffered  presidency  of 
the  Mex.  republic,  S..  having  been  superseded  by  Gen.  w. 
O.  Butler,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  ordered  in  his  case,  arrived 


in  New  York  May  1848.  Cong,  in  Mar.  had  extended  to  him 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  authorized  a  gold  medal.  In  June  he 
was  a  candidate  for  nomination  in  the  Whig  convention 
which  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  Presidency.  In  1852 
he  received  the  nomination  from  the  Whig  party",  but  was 
signally  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1855  the  rank  of 
lieut.-gen.  by  brevet  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  IKV.I  he 
was  sent  to  Pugefs  Sound  to  arrange  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  occupation  of  San  Juan  Island  by  Gen.  Uarney.  s. 
was  too  infirm  to  command  the  army  in  the  great  c.  war. 
On  Nov.  1,  1861,  he  was  retired  from  active  service.  He  pub. 
his  Autobiography  in  1864.  D.  May  29,  1866. 

Scottdale,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Scottish.  Language  and  Literature.  See  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATI-UK. 

Scotus  (DUNS).    See  DUNS  SCOTUS. 

SCOtUB  (JOHANNES).      See  ERIGENA. 

Scran'ton,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Lackawanna  co.,  Pa.,  in  Lackawanna  Valley,  150  m.  W.  of 
New  York.  It  was  founded  in  1840  by  the  Scrantons,  and 
derives  its  thrift  from  numerous  collieries  within  its  borders, 
from  its  immense  rolling-mills  and  steel-works,  its  fun 
and  its  iron-works  for  manufacturing  rails,  locomotives, 
and  mining  machinery.  Pop.  1870.  35,092;  1880,  45,850. 

Scranton  (JOSEPH  H.),  b.  at  Madison,  Conn.,  June  27, 
1813,  settled  in  the  coal-region  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley 
1847,  and  with  others  of  his  family  built  up  the  vast  iron  and 
coal  interest  which  has  converted  a  country  hamlet  into 
the  large  city  which  bears  his  name ;  was  successively  for  20 
yrs.  manager,  supt.,  and  pres.  of  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Co.,  and  pres.  or  R.  Rs.,  manufacturing  and  banking  insts. 
D.  June  6,  1872.— His  brother,  GEORGE  W.,  b.  at  Madison, 
Conn.,  May  23, 1811,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  pres.  of  Lackawanna  and  W.  and  Cayuga  and  Susque- 
hanna  R.  Rs..  and  M.  C.  1859-61.  D.  Mar.  24,  1861. 

Screw-Pine.    See  PANDANACE.F.. 

Scribe,  skreb  (ACGUSTIN  EUGENE),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  --'4. 
1791,  achieved  his  first  success  in  1816  with  Une  Xuit  de  la 
Garde  nationale ;  provided  from  1816  to  1820  the  Theatre 
de  Vaudeville  and  the  Theatre  des  Varietes  with  as  many 
vaudevilles  as  they  could  perform  ;  wrote  for  the  Gymnase 
between  1820  and  1880  about  150  plays,  mostly  one-act  come- 
dies of  a  sentimental  or  satirical  character;  composed, 
finally,  from  1830  to  his  death,  more  than  100  plays  in  3  or  5 
acts,  historical,  satirical,  and  even  tragical,  beside  a  similar 
number  of  opera  librettos  for  Boieldieii,  Auber,  Meyerbeer, 
and  other  composers,  and  some  novels  and  romances.  His 
dramatic  works  number  about  400  plays.  Most  of  these  he 
produced  in  connection  with  some  other  play-writer.  For 
nearly  40  yrs.  he  reigned  supreme  in  all  the  theatres  of  the 
world.  D.  Feb.  20,  1861. 

Scribes  [Heb.  shoferim.  "writers"],  officers  already  m 
existence  among  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Ex.  v.  6-19)  and  in 
the  desert  (Num.  xi.  16),  whose  business  apparently  it  was 
to  keep  the  genealogical  registers,  serve  processes  and  the 
like.  In  Pal.  they  appear  to  have  been  chosen  from  the 
Levites  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  11 ;  xxxiv.  13).  From 
the  time  of  Ezra  (5th  century  B.  c.)  they  were  expounders 
of  the  Law. 

Scriptures,  Holy.    See  BIBLE,  THE. 

Scrivener,  skriv'i>er  (FREDERICK  HENRY  AMBROSE). 
LL.D..  b.  at  Bermondsey,  Eng..  Sept.  29,  1813,  grad.  at  Trin- 


other  works  of  kindred  character :  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company  of  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
N  T  1870. 
~  Scrivener's  Pal'sy,  or  Writer's  Cramp,  a  de- 


pen    comuiiicu  wiiu  iiiaiL^iiiiv^"  w  mv,  i**^*,**,* 
arm     It  may  also  attack  musicians,  milkers,  seamstresses, 
shoemakers,  and  others  who  employ  to  excess  the  same 
nerves,  but  is  then  generally  known  by  other  special  names, 
such  as  "  cobbler's  spasm."    It  is  frequently  attended  with 
spasmodic  and  uncontrollable  movements  of  the  fingers. 
Discontinuance  of  the  causative  vocation  is  essential. 
should  be  treated  with  tonics,  particularly  iron,  and  galvan 
ism  has  been  employed  with  good  effect, 

Scrofula  LLat.  tcrofa,  "  a  breeding  sow,    swim 
affected  by  a  similar  disease]  ;  also  known  as  Struma 
(from  Lat  struere,  to  "build  »),  since  the  lymphatic  glands 
aremnlaVged  in  this  condition.    S.  is  hereditary  in  many 
families.    In  many  other  persons  it  arises  de  "oro  from ^  b  a, 
hvgiene  and  regimen,  especial  y  m  children  when i  rap 
developing.    Disordered  digestion,  uncleanly  skin,  deficient 
clothing,  foul  air,  are  its  causes.    Eczema  though  often  au 
exponent  of  struma.  is  as  often  due  to  other  causes-nen- 
ous  influences,  rheumatic  taint,  gastric  ami  iiites 
rangements.    The  chief  characteristic  of  S..is  the  »«»pej*£ 
bilityof  the  glandular  system.  .Either  P«««enuyfcorwwn 


Ids  OI    uic    ucvm    ii  v-H"*-"".'   »--- 

with  "scrofulous"  matter  that  they  actually  *".--•  v: 
Droducin"  scrofulous  abscess.    Enlarged  glands,  moist  BUI 


SCROPHULARIACE/E— SCULPTURE. 


articles  of  diet,  as  the  hydrocarbons  or  fats  and  prepara- 
tion s  <  >f  phosphates.  I  ron,  iodine,  and  arsenical  preparations 
act  as  alteratives  to  reduce  glandular  enlargements. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Scropliularia'cese  [from  Scrophularia,  one  of  the 
gi-nera],  an  important  natural  order  of  gamopetalous  exog- 
enous plants,  of  nearly  160  genera  and  2000  species,  mainly 
herbs,  natives  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bitterish, 
somewhat  acrid,  emetic,  or  narcotic  and  sedative  properties 
prevail,  but  the  ooily  plant  of  medicinal  importance  is  fox- 
glove (Dtgitalie  purpurea),  commonly  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. Other  plants  of  the  order  largely  cultivated  for  or- 
nament are  snapdragon,  Calceolaria.  Fentstemon,  Mimulus, 
Veronica,  and  one  tree— namely,  Paulownia  of  Japan. 

Scru'ple  [Lat.  scrupulvs,  a  "small  stone"],  in  apothe- 
caries' weight,  is  J^  of  a  drachm,  20  grains,  the  Vsssth  part 
of  the  pound  troy. 

Scud'der  (HENRY  MARTTN),  M.  D.,  I).  D.,  an  Amer.  cler- 
gyman and  missionary,  b.  at  Panditeripo,  dist.  of  Jaffna, 
Ceylon,  Feb.  5,  1822,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  18*3 :  grad.  from 
T'niv.  of  City  of  New  York  in  1840,  and  from  Union  Theol. 
Sem.  in  1843  ;  was  ordained  same  yr.,  and  sailed  for  Madras 
as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  that  city.  In  addition 
To  liis  missionary  work  he  studied  med.  in  the  med.  coll.  of 
Madras,  grad.,  opened  a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  gratu- 
itious  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  received  an  honorary 
M.  1).  from  the  New  York  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons. 
Returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1858 ;  became  a  pastor  in  N.  J.  in 
1862  ;  from  1865  to  1871  was  in  charge  of  a  Presb.  ch.  in  San 
Francisco,  and  from  1871  to  Nov.  1882  was  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congl.  ch.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  became  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congl.  ch.,  Chicago,  111.,  1882.  Dr.  S.  is  author  of 
a  critical  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Scudder  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Sept.  3,  1793,  grad.  at  Princeton  1811 ;  became  a  phys.  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  house-surgeon  to  the  city  hospital ; 
studied  theol. ;  was  ordained  1819  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Ch.  ;  was  a  missionary  phys.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Tilli- 
pally,  Ceylon,  1820-39,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Madras  mission ;  spent  several  yrs.  (1842-46)  in  the  U.  S., 
visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  his  health  1854,  and  d.  at 
Wynberg,  S.  Afr.,  Jan.  13,  1855. 

Scudder  (SAMUEL  HUBBARD).    See  APPENDIX. 

Scu'do  [It.  for  "shield"],  a  coin  of  It.,  now  equal  to  5 
lire  or  francs,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  our  dollar. 

Scul'plii,  a  name  haying  reference  to  the  spines  of  the 
skull,  and  given  to  various  species  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cottida?.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  rather  stout,  club-shaped  body  and  large 
head,  the  spines  with  which  the  head  is  armed,  and  the 
naked  or  simply  rough  body ;  the  mouth  is  quite  large. 
They  are  destructive  to  other  fishes. 

Sculpture,  skulpt'yur  [Gr.  y\d<(>eiv ;  Lat.  sculptura;  It. 
scultura;  Fr.  sculpture:  Ger.  llildhauerkunst],  the  art  of 
carving  in  stone,  marble,  or  wood,  or  of  casting  in  metal, 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  whether  in  the  round  or  in  re- 
lief. It  is  believed  that  the  statues  of  the  sheik  Ra-em-ke, 
of  Schafra  (or  Chephren),  and  of  Ra-hotep  and  his  wife  or 
sister,  Nefer-t,  are  the  oldest  statues  in  existence.  The  first 
of  these  is  of  cedar-wood,  the  second  is  of  diorite,  and  the 
other  2  are  of  limestone.  The  statue  of  the  sheik  Ra-em-ke 
is  the  least  anc.  of  the  4.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  5th  dynasty 
(B.  c.  3951).  Next  above  it  in  antiquity  is  the  statue  of 
Chephren  (4th  dynasty,  B.  c.  4235).  The  oldest  are  the  fig- 
ures of  Ra-hotep  and  Nefer-t  from  the  pyramid  of  Maidoum 
(3d  dynasty,  B.  c.  4449).  In  these  statues  the  bodies  have 
much  of  the  stiffness  and  immobility  familiar  to  us  in  Egyp- 
tian S.,  although  in  the  modelling  of  the  limbs,  in  a  certain 
warmth  of  the  contours,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  faces 
there  is  much  to  praise.  The  S.  of  Egypt  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
the  anc.  empire  or  Memphian  Egypt.  After  the  order  of  her 
hist,  settled  down  into  the  hieratic  rule  the  art  of  Egypt 
may  be  briefly  dismissed  as  presenting  only  work  interesting 
to  the  archaeologist  and  to  the  historian.  The  S.  of  the 
Egyptians  is  almost  entirely  unideal,  and  consists  of  figures 
of  the  gods  and  in  portraitures  of  kings  and  heroes.  The 
priests  dictated  everything,  and  the  result  was  a  despotic 
uniformity  for  a  long  time.  The  Egyptians  worked  but 
little  in  marble,  preferring  almost  any  other  material. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  Egyptian  is  the  Assyrian  S.  But 
the  art  of  Assyria  is  rude  and  unideal.  The  finest  specimen 
of  Assyrian  S  is  the  bas-relief  of  the  wounded  lioness, 
transfixed  with  darts,  dragging  herself  along.  But  in  the 
portrayal  of  man  the  Assyrian  failed.  In  Gr.  the  oldest 
statues  seem  to  have  been  of  wood,  and  Daedalus  is  the 
generic  name  given  to  all  the  early  workers  in  this  kind. 
About  the  yrs.  o75  and  525  B.  c.  we  begin  to  hear  of  carvers 
of  stone,  of  modellers  in  clay,  of  engraving  on  metal,  and 
even  on  gems,  and  of  casting  statues  in  bronze.  Soon  the 
1  arian  marble  began  to  be  worked,  and  once  the  discovery 
made  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the  materials  in  which 
he  sculptor  can  work,  the  progress  toward  perfection  was 
rapid.  But  progress  was  not  limited  to  one  material  The 
Grs.  sought  .perfection  in  all  directions ;  and  this  universal- 
ity of  skill  is  another  reason  for  the  perfection  thev  at- 
tained in  S.  The  statues  from  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
at  ,£gina,  now  in  Munich,  the  later  found  marbles  from 
Selmus,  now  in  Palermo,  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Gr. -speaking  peoples  from  the  infancy  of  art  to  a  point 
where  a  higher  flight  was  possible.  That  higher  flight  in 
which  the  last  perfection  was  reached  is  found  in  the 
S.  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  in  a  half 
dozen  other  pieces.  The  most  famous  Gr.  sculptor  of  the 
great  era  was  Phidias,  b.  at  Athens  about  483  B  c  He 
made  statues  in  bronze,  in  ivory,  in  marble.  To  him  are 
ascribed  the  S.  of  the  Parthenon,  the  statues  of  the  pedi- 
ment, the  high  relief  of  the  metopes  and  the  low  relief  of 
the  frieze,  and  a  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Elis  made 


of  ivory  and  gold.  The  yrs.  immediately  following  Phidias 
produced  a  swarm  of  sculptors.  Certain  names  have  come 
down  to  us  of  tliis  golden  time— Polycletus  of  Sicyon; 
Myron  of  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia.  famous  for  his  brazen 
heifer  ;  Scopas  of  Paros ;  the  Athenian  Praxiteles ;  Lysip- 
pus  of  Sicyon. 

The  Roms.  did  not  produce  a  single  sculptor  of  eminence ; 
but  they  filled  their  temples,  palaces,  private  nouses,  and 
public  squares  with  statues  brought  from  Gr.  or  wrought  in 
It.  by  Gr.  workmen.  The  Roman  soil  has  been  a  quarry 
whence  all  the  states  of  modern  Europe  have  drawn  the 
cloud  of  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses  and  statues  and 
busts  ef  famous  men  that  make  their  galleries  places  of 
pilgrimage.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Rom.  empire,  and  in 
the  confusion  that  followed,  there  was  no  S.  worth  men- 
tioning produced.  The  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  that 
still  remained  were  utilized  in  ornamenting  the  new  build- 
ings which  were  being  constructed  out  of  the  ruined  struct- 
ures of  old  Rome ;  and  the  same  use  was  made  of  the 
ornamental  carvings,  the  capitals,  and  the  friezes.  The  S. 
belonging  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  even  so  late  as 
the  13th  century,  show  only  a  steady  decline  from  even  the 
debased  standard  of  art  that  prevailed  under  the  later 
Rom.  emps.  But  in  the  first  yrs.  of  the  13th  century  a  cer- 
tain Nicola  was  b.  in  Pisa  who  was  the  first  to  bring  S.  back 
to  life  again.  He  is  credited  perhaps  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  works  than  he  really  accomplished,  but  the  pulpits  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Pisa  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Dom- 
inic at  Bologna  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  power  to  have 
accomplished  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  sculptors— by  his  son  Giovanni  of 
Pisa  (d.  1320),  his  pupil  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  (1232-1310),  by  An- 
drea Pisano,  Andrea  Orcagna,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Donatello. 
These  notable  names,  with  a  cloud  of  others  less  distin- 
guished, took  their  light  from  Nicola's  torch.  The  influence 
of  these  artists  continued  very  late  ;  and  when  Ghiberti  in 
1402  began  his  first  gate  for  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  we 
find  him  following  closely  the  spirit  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  gate  which  Andrea  Pisano  had  made  in  1330  from  de- 
signs attributed  to  Giotto.  By  the  time  that  Ghiberti  was 
ready  to  begin  the  second  gate,  however,  there  had  been 
such  a  change  produced  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  clas- 
sicism had  gained  such  a  mastery,  that  the  next  period  in 
the  hist,  of  It.  S.  takes  a  new  departure,  and  looks  back  to 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello  as  its  founders.  The  greatest  sculp- 
tor of  the  new  time  was  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564).  The 
statues  of  the  chapel  of  the  Medici,  the  Captives  of  the 
Louvre,  the  David,  the  Moses,  and  the  Madonna  of  Bruges 
make  an  inheritance  such  as  no  one  other  man  ever  left  to 
the  world.  Other  sculptors  of  this  late  time  are  Andrea  Ver- 
rocchio  (1432-88),  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Sansovino,  and  Luca 
della  Robbia.  But  the  works  of  these  men  (excepting  Ver- 
rocchio),  who  belong  to  the  times  immediately  preceding 
Michael  Angelo,  were  the  works  of  a  decline  that  went  for- 
ward with  such  rapidity  that  the  art  of  S.  in  It.  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Bernini  (1598-1680),  Algardi 
(1583-1654),  and  Canova  (1747-1822)  each  in  his  turn  attempted 
to  restore  life  to  the  dead,  but  neither  of  these  had  skill  to 
accomplish  more  than  a  galvanic  resuscitation.  Canova 
had  a  great  influence,  a  most  unhappy  one,  on  modern  S. 
Thorwaldsen,  a  man  of  independent  genius,  was  shorn  of 
much  of  his  strength  by  his  admiration  of  Canova,  and  the 
modern  Its.  and  the  Englishmen  of  the  last  age  are  all  imi- 
tators of  the  same  sculptor.  Canova's  prin.  works  are  the 
Boxers,  Perseus,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  Graces. 

Contemporary  with  the  new  birth  of  art  in  It.  was  the 
growth  of  the  art  of  S.  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
where,  but  chiefly  in  Fr.,  the  building  of  cathedrals  and 
chs.  gave  an  opportunity  for  S.  such  as  has  never  been  en- 
joyed before  anywhere  out  of  India.  The  Fr.  sculptors  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries  were  freer  even  than  the  Its.  of 
the  same  date  from  classic  influence,  and  succeeded  better 
than  they  in  creating  an  original  school.  In  Ger.,  in  the 
15th  century,  some  interesting  works  were  executed  in 
stone  and  metal,  chiefly  by  artists  of  Nuremberg  :  the  tomb 
of  St.  Sebald,  the  masterpiece  of  Peter  Vischer,  the  Beauti- 
ful Fountain  with  its  statues  by  Schonhofer,  the  Sacrament- 
.  "house  of  Adam  Kraft,  are  works  of  a  peculiar  character,  in 
which  the  art  is  more  curious  than  beautiful.  In  Eug.,  S., 
having  remained  dormant  for  over  2  centuries,  at  last,  after 
some  feeble  effort  at  revival,  did,  as  it  were,  smile  in  her 
sleep  when  John  Flaxman  came.  There  was  hardly  power 
enough  in  him,  however,  to  rouse  her  to  full  life,  and  what, 
he  could  not  do  was  surely  not  to  be  done  by  Banks  or  Nol- 
lekens,  or  even  in  our  own  day  by  Gibson,  by  Westmacott, 
by  Foley,  or  by  McDowell.  In  Fr.  things  have  been  better ; 
and  indeed  Fr.  is  the  only  country  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  survived  in  art.  John  of  Bologna,  b.  at  Dotiai 
in  the  15th  century,  left  the  greater  yart  of  his  work  in  It., 
but  Jean  Goujon  (1530-72),  Jean  Cousin,  and  Germain  Pilon, 
his  contemporaries,  gave  an  accent  to  Fr.  S.  which  they 
themselves  learned  from  It.  art.  These  artists  and  their 
pupils  and  followers  found  employment  in  the  decoration 
of  the  chateaux  and  palaces  which  in  their  time  were  rising 
all  over  Fr.,  and  in  the  erection  of  sculptured  architectural 
tombs.  They  were  followed  after  a  long  interval  by  men 
who  made  statues  only,  without  reference  to  where  they 
are  to  be  placed.  In  the  17th  century  we  have  Puget,  Coy- 
sevox,  Girardon,  the  brothers  Coustou,  whose  work  is  their 
own,  alike  in  its  defects  and  its  excellences,  but  it  never 
rises  to  the  highest  level  nor  gives  any  essential  reason  for 
being.  Later  in  the  18th  century  we  have  the  name  of 
Houdon,  whose  statues  of  Voltaire  and  Washington,  with 
his  busts  of  Moliere  and  Rousseau,  have  given  him  immor- 
tality as  a  portrayer  of  character.  The  Voltaire  is  indispu- 
tably one  of  the  finest  and  most  original  of  modem  works. 
Another  famous  name  is  that  of  Rude,  the  author  of  the 
bas-relief  on  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  The  Departure;  and 
Barye,  the  sculptor  of  animals,  made  himself  the  greatest 
fame  that  has  yet  been  achieved  in  that  field.  The  hist,  in 
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Ger.  has  beeii  the  same  as  in  Fr.,  except  that  Ger  never 
had  so  much  life  nor  such  fulness  of  life  in  her  artistic 
world  as  were  in  Fr.,  and  her  list  of  great  men  is  thin  and 
poor  compared  with  that  of  her  W.  neighbor.  Rauch  and 
Rietschel  are  distinguished  names. 

In  Amer.  it  has  been  little  better,  but  we  have  yet  at  the 
end  of  50  yrs.— for  it  is  about  50  yrs.  since  the  first  statue 
was  cut  in  marble  by  an  Amer.— produced  a  few  names  that 
deserve  not  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  such  as  Horatio  Green- 
ough,  Hiram  Powers,  Thomas  Crawford,  Henry  Brown, 
Krastus  Palmer,  Thomas  Ball,  Quincy  Ward,  Augustus  St 
Gaudens,  and  Olin  L.  Warner.  CLARENCE  COOK 

Scup.    See  PORGT. 

Scuppaug.    See  POKQT. 

Scur'vy  [Lat.  scorbutus,  a  hybrid  word  from  a  Scandi- 
navian root,  scorb,  and  the  Lat.  termination  -utvt],  a  diseased 
blood-state,  induced  chiefly  by  prolonged  privation  of  fresh 
vegetable  and  animal  food.  Although  not  exclusively  a  sail- 
or's malady,  its  ravages  have  been  most  disastrous  at  sea.  de- 
vastating, previous  to  this  century,  the  navies  and  merchant 
marine  of  all  nations.  Pizarro's  squadron  included  2700 
men,  of  whom  but  100  survived.  Anson's  Eng.  fleet  in  1742 
in  9  months  lost  636  out  of  961  men.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
pest  of  the  marine  was  the  exclusive  diet — salt  meat  and 
nard,  dry  bread,  with  impure  and  deficient  drinking-water 
— upon  which  sailors  subsisted  during  prolonged  voyages. 
To-day  S.  is  almost  unknown  at  sea,  but  it  occurs  occa- 
sionally on  land,  in  garrisons  and  prisons,  and  in  commu- 
nities suffering  from  starvation.  All  parts  of  the  body  are 
ill-nourished.  The  face  is  cachectic  and  sunken,  the  body 
emaciated,  the  limbs  are  feeble  and  seem  unduly  heavy. 
The  gums  become  dark,  bloody,  relaxed,  and  spongy ;  mul- 
berry-colored, purple  spots  of  variable  size  appear  on  the 
legs,  later  on  the  body ;  later,  larger  purple  spots  or  dif- 
fused patches  appear  upon  a  tough,  indurated,  leathery 
base.  Such  patches  are  painful  to  touch ;  they  may  be- 
come the  site  of  bloody  blebs  or  of  ulcers.  Death  occurs 
from  exhaustion.  Critical  cases  may  rapidly  change  for 
the  better,  and  mild  cases  quickly  recover,  when  put  upon 
supporting  and  vegetable  diet.  Onions,  cabbage,  radishes, 
horse-radish,  "  scurvy-grass  "  or  spoonwort,  water-cresses 
— the  entire  class  of  the  Crucifera?— are  especially  effica- 
cious ;  all  the  vegetable  acids,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  cher- 
ries, currants,  apples,  are  valuable.  Animal  broths,  tonics, 
and  regimen  are  essential  adjuvants  to  this  treatment. 
The  improved  hygiene  of  ships,  the  supply  of  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables  prescribed  by  law  for  sailors,  and  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  keeping  such  articles  hermetically  sealed 
for  long  voyages  have  rendered  S.  an  unknown  disease. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Scurvy-Grass,  the  Cochlearia  officinalis,  a  cruciferous 
plant  abundant  upon  many  sea-shores  (but  not  on  those  of 
the  U.  S.),  and  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  salad-plant  or 
used  as  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  often  eaten  by  mariners,  es- 
pecially during  the  prevalence  of  scurvy.  The  S.-G.  occa- 
sionally used  for  salad  in  the  U.  S.  is  Barbarea  prcecox. 

Scn'tarl.  (1)  [Tur.  Iskudar  ;  Gr.  Chrysopolis]  the  largest 
of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  pop.  of  moro 
than  60,000,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite 
the  Golden  Horn.  On  a  plain  near  by  the  persecuting  emp. 
Licinius  was  vanquished  by  Constantino  Sept.  18,  323.— 
(2)  [Tur.  Iskendeneh ;  Gr.  Soodra]  in  Albania,  European 
Tur.,  lat.  43°,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  20  m.  in  length.  The  city  is  17  m.  from  the  Adriatic, 
has  considerable  trade,  and  a  pop.  of  about  30,000,  one  third 
of  whom  are  Lat.  Chrs.  and  the  rest  Mohammedans.— (3) 
(written  also  Skvtari)  a  v.  in  S.  Gr.,  near  Cape  Matapan,  on 
a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  over  against  the  island  of 
Cerigo.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Scylla.    See  SCILLA. 

Scylla  and  Cliarybdls.    See  SCILLA  and  CHARYBDIS. 

Scythla,  sith'e-a,  the  anc.  name  for  the  vast  regions 
which  extend  X.,  E.,  and  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral.  It  was  not  used  as  a  geographical  term ;  it  was 
rather  a  general  term  by  which  the  Roms.  denoted  a  swarm 
of  savage  tribes  living  here. 

Scytliop'olls,  the  Beth-shean  of  Josh.  xvii.  11,  the  Beth- 
fhan  of  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  now  called  Beisan,  the  most  impor- 
tant city  of  the  anc.  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  about  4  m.  from  the  river,  and  nearly  14  m.  S.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

Sea.    See  OCEAN,  by  PROP.  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

Sea-Auemoiie.    See  ACTINIA  and  POLYPS. 

Sea'bury  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Nov.  30, 
1729.  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1748:  studied  med.  and  theol.  in 
Scot. ;  was  ordained  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  at  Lond.  1753 ;  was 
pastor  of  chs.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.. 
1756-66.  and  at  Westchester  1766-75 ;  was  consecrated  bp.  of 
Conn,  by  3  Scot,  prelates  at  Aberdeen  Nov.  14,  1784,  being 
the  first  Amer.  bp.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  took  part  in  revising  the 
Prayer  Book  and  framing  a  const,  for  the  Amer.  Ch.  1789: 
pub.  2  vols.  of  sermons ;  exercised  the  duties  of  his  episcopal 
office  at  New  London,  Conn.,  until  his  death,  Feb.  25,  1796. 

Seabury  (SAMUELI,  D.  D.,  grandson  of  Bp.  Seabury,  b.  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  June  9, 1801,  was  ordained  in  the  P.  E. 
Ch.  1826 ;  was  for  several  yrs.  a  missionary  at  Huntington, 
Oyster  Bay,  and  Hallett's  Cove  (now  Astoria),  L.  I. ;  was  ed. 
of  the  Churchman  at  New  York  1831-49,  rector  of  the  ch.  of 
the  Annunciation  1838-68,  and  prof,  of  biblical  learning  in 
the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.  from  June  1862  to  his  death,  Oct. 
10,  1872.  Wrote  The  Continuity  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  Discourses  on  the  Supremacy  and  Obligation 
of  Conscience,  Atner.  Slarery  Justified,  etc. 

Seabury  Divinity  School  is  the  property  of  the  Bp. 
Seabury  Mission,  and  is  an  hist,  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  founded  m 
1860.  Its  buildings  are  of  stone,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
domain  of  30  acres  in  the  city  of  Faribault,  Minn.  The  inst. 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Sea-Cow.    See  MANATEE. 

Sea-Cucumber.    See  HOLOTHURIANS. 


AND  THE  FUR-TRADE,  FUR 


Sea-Devil,     S,.,-  AN.;I,ER. 

Sea-Duok.     See  SCOTER. 

Sea-Egg,  the  si.-a-ur.-hin.  . 

Sea-Elephant.    See  ELEPHANT-SEAL. 

Sea-Fans,  a  name  for  zoophytes  of  the  family  Gor- 
gonmla?  m  which  the  polypidoms  are  frequently  arranged 
in  a  fan-like,  branching,  flat  growth 

Sea-Fox.    See  Fox  SHARK. 

Sea-Hog.    See  PORPOISE. 

Sea-Horse.    See  HIPPOCAMPID^. 

Sea-Kale,  the  Crambe  maritima,  a  perennial  crucif- 
erous herb,  a  native  of  European  sea-coasts,  much  culti- 
vated in  Eng.  as  a  potherb.  Its  large  leaves  and  sprouts  are 
unfit  for  eating  until  blanched. 

Seal  [A.-S.  *eof\,  a  name  given  to  representatives  of  the 
order  or  sub-order  Pinnipeds,  the  species  of  Phocidae  being 
distinguished  as  true  or  hair  S.,  and  those  of  Otariidw  as  fur 
S..  sea-lions,  etc. 

Seal  Engraving.    See  GEM. 

Seal  Fisheries.    See  FURS  . 
SEAL,  and  OTARIID.E. 

Sealing- Wax.    See  LAC. 

Sea-Lion,  a  title  under  which  several  species  of  large 
seals  of  the  family  Otariidae  have  been  included.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  development  of  harsh  hair  without  un- 
der-fur, and  the  color  is  yellowish  brown  in  the  mature,  but 
in  the  young  reddish  brown.  Two  species  occur  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  N.  Amer.,  and  are  found  together  in  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco.  One  (Eumttopias  Stelleri)  is  the  largest 
species  of  the  group  and  attains  a  length  of  11  to  13  ft.,  while 
the  other (Zaloph us  Californiamis)  is  the  smallest,  and  is  only 
7  or  8  ft.  long.  The  Zalophus  is  the  ordinary  sea-lion  of  the 
menageries  and  zoological  gardens.  It  has  a  slender,  dog- 
like  head  and  a  "honking  bark  or  howl,"  while  the  Evrne- 
topias  has  a  thick,  mastiff-like  muzzle  and  a  deep  bass  growl 
and  prolonged  steady  roar.  Other  species  are  the  otaria 
Jubata  of  S.  Amer.,  the  Phocarctos  Hookfri  of  the  Auckland 
Islands,  and  the  Zalophus  lobutuf  of  the  Australian  seas. 

Seal  Islands.    See  LOBOS  ISLANDS. 

Seal-Skins.  These  now  come  mainly  from  Alaska,  and 
when  received  from  the  hunters  are  merely  preserved  by 
salting.  To  prepare  them  for  market  the  salt  Is  washed  out, 
and  all  the  flesh  and  grease  carefully  removed.  Then  the 
hairs  are  pulled  out— not  broken  off— and  the  pelts  are 
manipulated  to  render  them  soft  and  pliable,  any  holes 
being  neatly  mended.  They  are  then  dyed  to  any  required 
shade.  The  first  coat  of  liquid  dye  is  put  on  with  a  brush  ; 
when  this  has  dried,  another  is  put  on,  and  then  another 
and  another— from  8  to  12  in  all.  Then  the  skins  are  washed 
clean,  shaved  down  to  the  proper  thickness,  undergoing 
repeated  manipulations  all  the  wnile.  Many  skins  are  dam- 
aged during  the  processes  of  curing  and  dyeing. 

Sea-mouse,  a  popular  name  for  annelids  of  the  genus 
Aphrodite  (family  Aphroditidff),  dorsibranchiate  and  se- 
tigerous  marine  worms,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  and 
ever  -  changing  prismatic  colors  produced  by  the  trans- 
parent hairs  of  the  animal.  Respiration  is  performed  by 
means  of  gills  concealed  beneath  the  scales  of  the  back. 

Sea-Nettle.    See  ACALEPHS. 

Sea-Otter.    See  OTTER. 

Sea-Parrot.    See  AUK. 

Sea-Pie.    See  OYSTER-CATCHER. 

Sea-Porcupine.    See  DIODONTID^E. 

Sea-Raven.    A  kind  of  SCULPIN. 

Search.    See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY. 

Search-Warrant,  a  warrant  issued  by  a  duly  author- 
ized magistrate,  requiring  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed 
to  search  a  particular  place  therein  specified  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  (if  possible)  certain  personal  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  and  to  be  secreted  therein,  and,  if  the 
same  shall  be  found  by  such  search,  to  bring  the  goods, 
together  with  the  body  of  the  person  occupying  the  place 
(wno  must  be  named  in  the  warrant),  before  the  magistrate 
issuing  it  or  before  some  other  proper  magistrate. 

Searle,  surl  (JAMES),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  17: 
settled  in  Phila.  about  1762,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  o 
the  memorable  non-importation  agreement  of  Oct.  25.  1765. 
By  this  agreement  citizens  of  Phila.  bound  themselves  not 
to  order  any  more  goods  from  G.  Brit.,  and  to  sell  no  goods 
or  merchandise  on  commission,  until  the  stamp  Act  should 
be  repealed.  Aug.  19, 1778,  he  was  elected  by  Cong,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  navy  board  ;  Nov.  20, 1778,  was  elected  a  delegate 
in  Cong,  from  Pa.  In  July  1780,  while  still  a  delegate  in 
Cong.,  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov.  and  council  of  Pa.  the 
agent  of  the  State,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-col..  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  £200,000  in  Europe.  He  went  immediately  on  his 
mission,  and  returned  to  Pa.  in  1782.  D.  Aug.  7,  1797. 

Sea-Robin.    See  GURNARD. 

Sears  (BARNAS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sandisfield,  Mass., 
Nov.  19,  1802,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1825,  and  at  >ewton 
Theological  Sem.  1829  :  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  ch.  at  H 
ford  1830-32:  afterward  prof,  in  the  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Inst.  at  Hamilton.  N.  Y.  (now  Madison  I  niv.) ;  stud* 
theol.  at  Ger.  univs.  1833-36 :  prof,  in  >ewton  ^m  18S 
sec.  of  the  Mass,  board  of  education  1848-o5,  pres.  of  Brow 
Univ.  1855-67,  and  afterward  gen.  agent  ?f  Peabody  Educa- 
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in  1810,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1834.  and  at  Harvard  _.  . 
School  1837 ;  was  pastor  of  a  Unit.  ch.  at  U  ayland,  -M;i~  , 
1839-40,  and  at  Lancaster  1840-47 :  was  several  yrs  an  ed 
the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  and  became  in  1866  pastor 
of  a  ch.  at  Weston,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  14,  1876.  \J  rote 
Regeneration,  Picture*  of  the  Olden  Time  Chr  £*««;  etc. 

Sea-Serpent,  a  marine  animal  said  .to  have  been  seen 
often  on  the  coast  of  Nor.,  especially  m  Mpldefjord  and 
also  on  the  coasts  of  N.  Eng.,  but  which  is  nevertheh^s 
considered  fabulous  by  most  naturalists.  That  which  has 
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SEA-SICKNESS— SEDALIA. 


contributed  most  to  make  naturalists  suspicious  with  respect 
to  the  very  existence  of  this  marine  animal  is  the  circum- 
stance that  no  remains  of  it  have  ever  been  found.  But  in 
his  Romance  of  Natural  Hist.  Gosse  has  shown  that  the  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  the  S.-S.  taken  from  the  non 
existence  of  any  remains  of  it  does  not  hold  good. 

Sea-Sickness,  a  nervous  affection  attended  with  nau- 
sea and  convulsive  vomiting,  produced  by  the  oscillations 
of  a  ship  at  sea.  Its  origin  and  nature  are  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  It  may_  attack  the  strong  and  cautious,  while 
the  debilitated  and  incautious  go  free.  It  may  attack  in 
calm  weather  and  on  smooth  waters,  while  a  storm  and  a 
rough  sea  fail  to  produce  it.  It  may  pass  away  after  the 
lapse  of 'a  few  hours,  or  last  during  a  long  voyage.  Dr. 
Chapman  explains  it  as  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  nervous  centres  along  the  back,  and  especially  in  those 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  related  to  the  stomach  and 
the  muscles  concerned  in  vomiting,  and  recommends  as 
the  best  remedy  against  it  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  the 
spinal  column.  In  some  persons  its  violence  is  prevented 
by  small  doses  of  opium,  or  by  soda-water  or  saline  draughts 
in  the  effervescent  state.  Champagne  will  alleviate,  and 
relief  is  derived  from  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  latter  in  pearls 
which  can  be  crushed  in  the  handkerchief,  or  a  few  drops 
in  a  phial  can  be  carefully  inhaled.  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Sea-Slug.    See  BECHE  DE  MER. 
Sea-Snipe.    See  SNIPE-FISH  and  TRUMPET-FISH. 
Seasons.    See  CLIMATE,  by  PROF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  LL.D. 
Sea-Spider,  or  Spider-Crab.    See  CRAB. 
Sea-Squirt.    See  ASCIDIA. 
Sea-Swallow,  a  fish.    See  GURNARD. 
Sea'toii  (JOHN   Colborne),  BARON,  b.  at  Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire,  Eng.,  in  1779,  entered  the  British  army  1794; 
served  in  Hoi.  1799,  in  Egypt  1801,  afterward  in  It.,  Sic.,  and 
Port. ;  became  military  sec.  to  Gen.  Fox  and  to  Sir  John 
Moore ;  joined  the  forces  of  Wellington,  receiving  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  assault  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  1812,  at  Vera  1813,  at  Nivelle,  the  Nive, 
Bidassoa,  and  Orthes  ;  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Water- 
loo 1815  ;  became  maj.-gen.  1825 ;  was  lieut.-gov.  of  Canada 
1828-36 ;  made  gov.-gen.  and  commander-in-chief  1837 ;  sup- 
pressed the  "  Patriot  "  rebellion  1837-38 ;  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  rank  of  lieut-gen.  1838 ;  was  lord  high  com.  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  1843-49 ;  became  gen.  1854,  and  field- 
marshal  Apr.  1, 1860.    D.  at  Torquay  Apr.  17,  1863. 

Seaton  (WILLIAM  WINSTON),  b.  in  King  William  co.,  Va., 
Jan.  11,  1785  ;  early  acquired  a  knowledge  of  printing  ;  soon 
became  connected  with  the  Register  in  Raleigh;  in  1812 
went  to  Wash.  City,  and  joined  'his  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Gales,  in  the  management  of  the  National  IntMigencer,  with 
which  he  was  most  honorably  identified  until  his  death  in 
Wash.  June  16,  1866.  He  held  a  great  many  local  offices  in 
the  Federal  city ;  was  frequently  elected  mayor,  and  was 
a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 

Seat'tle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  King  co.,  Wash.  Terr.,  on  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  near  the  mouth  of  Dwamish  River,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Territorial  univ.,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  coal 
and  lumber.     Pop.  1870,  1107  ;  1880.  3533. 
Sea-Uulcorn.    See  NARWHAL. 
Sea-Urchln.    See  ECHINID^E. 
Sea-Wreeds.    See  PHYCOLOGY. 

Sea- Weeds,  Chemistry  of.  Many  of  this  class  of 
plants  are  of  value  as  food  and  med.,  containing  certain 
peculiar  constituents  not  found  in  land-plants,  and  on  some 
coasts  they  are  cast  up  on  the  shore  in  such  enormous 
masses  as  to  be  of  no  trifling  consequence  to  the  inhabs., 
being  used  for  fuel,  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  even  as  a 
highly  nourishing  food  for  man.  The  use  of  S.-W.  as  food 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  therein  of  gelatinous  and  mucilag- 
inous constituents,  sometimes  constituting  more  than  half 
their  weight.  The  compounds  of  iodine  contained  in  these 
plants  are  conceived  to  give  them  certain  virtues  as  food, 
particularly  for  invalids,  as  consumptives  and  others.  The 
gelatinous  portions  of  some  S.-W.  become  exceedingly  hard 
and  elastic  upon  being  dried  after  previous  purification, 
and  have  been  moulded  into  various  forms  as  substitutes 
tor  horn,  shell,  etc.  for  making  handles  for  knives,  files, 
and  other  tools.  In  some  countries  "  drift-weed,"  so  called, 
is  found  to  be  a  highly  valuable  manure,  especially  for  the 
potato-crop,  which  requires  much  potash,  a  large  mineral 
constituent  of  S.-W. 

Sebac'lc  Acid  [apparently  from  Lat.  sebum,  an  inele- 
ganttorm of, seviim,  "  tallow  ;"  Ger.  Fettsaure]  ;  also  called 
feeble  and  Pyrolelc  Acid,  is  formed  during  the  destruc- 
tive d  stillation  of  all  fatty  bodies  which  contain  oleic  acid 
or  oleiiie.  Nitric  acid  forms  it  also  when  acting  upon  fatty 
bodies,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and  other  lower  homo- 
logues  of  the  same  series  S  A.  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
fusing  together  castor  oil  and  caustic  potash,  2  parts  of  oil 
being  slowly  mixed  with  1  part  of  potash,  fused  with  a 
little  water,  and  heated  until  the  mass  is  faintly  yellow 
It  resembles  benzoic  acid  in  appearance.  It  tastes  acid, 
reddens  litmus,  melts  at  127°.  and  sublimes  above  this.  Its 
salts,  called  sebates,  are  bibasic. 

oHSeba£*lan'  ?e;bast'yan,  SA!NT,  b.  at  Narbonne  in  Gaul 

about  225 ;  ed.  at  Milan ;  was  a  capt.  in  the  imperial  guard 

when    under  Diocletian,  he  was  seized  as  a  zealous  Ch™ 

>und  to  a  tree,  and  used  by  the  Mauritanian  archers  as  a 

nv.     u  not  die'  however,  but  having  been  brought 

''  /?°-me  andcured.  he  was  seized  again,  trampled  to 

death,  and  thrown  into  a  sewer,  about  the  yr.  287.    His  body 

Sebastian,  king  of  Port.',  known  as  DOM  SEBASTIAN  b 
in  Lisbon  Jan.  20, 1554,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  John  III ' 
une  11,  1557 ;  headed  an  expedition  which  captured  Tan- 
?!?nr;.M..2r0i^0'  T  15J4  =  embarked  for  Afr.  with  15,000  soldiers 
June  24,  15*8 ;  landed  near  Arzila  July  29 ;  took  part  in  a 
c  war  supporting  the  claims  of  Muley  Mohammed  to  the 
throne  of  Morocco  against  his  uncle,  Muley  Malek-  was 


joined  by  the  forces  of  the  former,  with  whose  assistance 
he  commenced  the  siege  of  Alcazar  ;  fought  a  great  battle 
Aug.  4,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  Port,  nobility  perished, 
as  well  as  both  the  rival  Moorish  kings,  and  was  himself  prob- 
ably killed,  though  his  body  could  not  be  found.  Port,  was 
annexed  by  Philip  II.  of  Sp.,  but  the  Port,  people  refused 
to  believe  in  the  death  of  Dom  S..  and  pretenders  appeared 
at  intervals  for  many  yrs.  The  belief  in  the  future  return 
of  Dom  S.  finally  took  in  Port,  the  form  of  a  myth. 

SebastianI,  sa-bahs-te-ah'ne  (FRANCOIS  HORACE  BAS- 
TIEN),  COUNT,  b.  at  La  Porta,  near  Bastia,  in  Corsica,  Nov. 
11,  1775,  entered  the  Fr.  army  in  1789 ;  distinguished  himself 
in  Nap.'s  It.  campaigns  ;  fulfilled  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  held  various  important 
commands  in  Sp.  and  during  the  campaigns  of  1812-14. 
After  the  Restoration  he  lived  for  some  time  in  retirement ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1819 ; 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Polignac ;  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs  1830,  ambassador  to 
Naples  in  1834,  and  to  Lond.  in  1835 ;  was  made  a  marshal  in 
1840.  D.  at  Paris  July  21,  1851. 

Sebastopol.    See  SEVASTOPOL. 

Secchl,  set'chee  (PIETRO  ANGELO),  b.  at  Reggio,  It.,  July 
29,  1818,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1833 ;  studied 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy :  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1848,  and  taught  mathematics  at  the  coll.  of  George- 
town, D.  C.  ;  was  appointed  director  of  the  observatory  of 
Rome  in  1850,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  every  field  of  astro- 
nomical science.  Wrote  Spectrum  Observations  on  the  Rota- 
tion of  the  Sun,  Le  Soleil,  etc.  D.  Feb.  1878. 

Seces'slon.  This  word,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  right 
of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent govt.,  became  famous  about  30  yrs.  after  Jackson 
had  scotched  the  viper  of  nullification.  (See  NULLIFICA- 
TION.) It  is  really  the  right  of  revolution,  the  ultima  ratio 
of  any  States,  however  connected  or  consolidated.  The 
cause  of  the  Southern  S.  in  1861  was  the  fear  of  opinion  re- 
specting slavery.  It  led  to  war,  and  war  decided  that  the 
right  could  have  no  operation  in  this  country.  It  is  formally 
renounced  in  the  consts.  of  as  many  as  11,  if  not  of  more,  of 
the  restored  States.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Sec'ond  [originally  minuta  secunda,  or  strupulum  secun~ 
dum,  the  "  second  minute,"  as  distinguished  from  the  prime 
minute,  or  ordinary  minute],  in  the  measurement  of  time 
and  of  angles,  the  60th  part  of  a  minute.  The  term  is  of 
Rom.  origin. 

Second-Adveiitlsts.    See  ADVENTISTS. 

See'retary-Blrd,  a  name  given  to  the  Serpentarius  rep- 
tUivonu,  and  so  called  on  account  of  having  feathers  upon 
its  head  resembling  a  pen  behind  the  ear  of  a  scribe. 

Secretary  of  Legation,  the  prin.  assistant  of  foreign 
ministers.  S.  of  L.  assist  their  superiors  in  their  official  du- 
ties. In  the  absence  of  the  superior  officer  the  S.  performs 
his  duties,  with  the  title  of  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim. 

Secretary  of  State,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  executive  depts.  of  the  U.  S.  govt.  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  His  position  is  considered  the  most  responsible 
and  important  one  in  that  cabinet.  He  has  charge  of  for- 
eign affairs.  His  salary  is  $8000. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ex- 
ecutive dept.  and  of  the  cabinet,  who  has  charge  of  patents, 
land-offices,  Indian  affairs,  pensions,  the  census,  the  depts. 
of  agriculture  and  education,  and  of  many  other  important 
details  of  the  govt.  His  salary  is  $8000. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ex- 
ecutive dept.  and  member  of  the.cabinet.  He  executes  the 
orders  of  the  Pres.  with  regard  to  naval  affairs,  and  has  a 
salary  of  $8000. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  who  keeps  its  2  journals,  disburses  its  contingent 
fund,  has  charge  of  all  Senate  documents,  reports  annually 
concerning  his  disbursements,  and  in  connection  with  the 
clerk  of  the  lower  House,  makes  an  annual  statement  of  all 
new  appropriations,  new  offices,  new  salaries,  and  the  like. 
He  has  a  salary  of  $3600  and  fees. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet of  the  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  whose  duties  correspond  to 
those  of  the  ministers  of  finance  in  most  constitutional 
govts.,  including  control  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
the  coinage  of  money,  the  printing  of  currency,  the  rela- 
tions with  national  banks,  and  the  collection  of  trade  sta- 
tistics. Salary,  $8000. 

Secretary  of  War,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  executive  depts.  of  the  U.  S.  govt.  and  member  of  the 
cabinet,  has  charge,  under  the  Pres.  (who  is  commander-in- 
chief),  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  and  of  the  Military  Acad. 
He  receives  $8000  a  yr. 

Secret  Service,  a  bureau  of  detective  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  govt.,  under  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  looking  out  for  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws.  The 
chief  of  the  S.  S.  receives  a  salary  of  $3000. 

Sectarianism.    See  SCHISM. 

Sec'tor  [Lat.  seco\.  A  circular  S.  is  a  part  of  a  circle 
bounded  by  an  arc  and  2  radii.  A  spherical  S.  is  a  part  of  a 
sphere  that  may  be  generated  by  a  circular  S.  revolving 
about  a  diameter  lying  exterior  to  it. 

Sec'ularlsm  [Lat.  secularis,  "worldly"],  the  belief  that 
the  duties  of  this  life,  being  more  clearly  ascertainable  than 
those  which  we  call  religious,  and  which  depend  on  a  be- 
lief in  God  and  immortality,  should  have  men's  first,  or 
even  their  entire  attention.  The  Secularists  of  Eng.  are  an 
offshoot  of  the  socialist  party  founded  by  Robert  Owen. 
Their  most  prominent  leader  is  now  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
the  republican  agitator. 

Sedalla,  se-da'le-a,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Pettis 
co..  Mo.,  189  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  100  m.  E.  of  Kansas  City,  and 
40  m.  S.  of  Mo.  River.  It  was  founded  in  1860  by  Gen.  George 
R.  Smith.  The  location  is  a  high  rolling  prairie,  with  a 
stream  and  abundant  timber  to  the  N.,  S.,  and  W.  within 
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3  m.    The  machine-shops  and  car-factories  of  Mo.  Pacific 
K.  R.  (middle  division)  are  here.    Pop.  1870.  4560  :  1880.  9561. 

Sedan',  town  of  Fr..  dept.  of  Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse, 
is  fortified,  and  contains  an  arsenal  and  several  magazines. 
Its  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics  are  celebrated.  Nap. 
and  his  whole  army  surrendered  here,  Sept.  2,  1870,  to  the 
king  of  Prus.  Pop.  19,556. 

Sedan,  Kan.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sedg'es,  the  grass-like  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cy- 
peracea;.  They  often  grow  in  tufts,  are  always  herbaceous, 
never  hollow-stalked,  and  have  frequently  triangular  stems. 
The  glumes  are  single,  scale-like,  and  have  a  flower  in  the 
axil.  There  are  some  120  genera  and  thousands  of  species. 
Many  of  them  are  coarse  marsh-plants ;  some  furnish  very 
inferior  hay.  A  few  have  edible  tubers.  The  papyrus  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  plants.  Mats,  baskets, 
etc.  are  made  from  some  of  the  species.  (See  CAREX.) 

Sedg'wlck  (ADAM),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dent,  York- 
shire, Kng.,  in  Jan.  1786,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
1808,  became  fellow  1810 :  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
1817 ;  was  appointed  Woodwardian  prof,  of  geol.  at  Cam- 
bridge 1818  ;  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  1819  ;  aided  in  founding  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society ;  became  proctor  of  the 
univ.,  and  made  a  geological  tour  in  Scot.  1827 ;  accom- 
panied Murchison  in  nis  geological  researches  in  Ger.,  Aus., 
and  Switz.  1829 :  commenced  a  survey  of  the  Lower  Palae- 
ozoic strata  of  Eng.  and  Wales  1831 ;  was  pres.  of  the  Royal 
Geological  Society  1829^31 ;  became  involved  in  a  bitter  '•• 
controversy  with  Murchison  as  to  the  use  of  the  terms  Cam- 
brian  and  Silurian ;  became  prebendary  of  Norwich  1834 ;  I 
was  an  opponent  of  the  utilitarian  school  of  morals  and 
of  the  evolution  theories.  Wrote  Synopsis  of  the  Classification 
of  the  Palceozoic  Rocks.  D.  Jan.  27, 1873. 

Sedgwlck  (CATHARINE  MARIA),  daughter  of  Judge  Theo- 
dore, b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1789,  received  an  ex- 
cellent education ;  undertook  after  her  father's  death  (in 
1813)  the  management  of  a  private  school  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  and  continued  in  that  employment  50yrs. 
Pub.  her  first  work  of  fiction,  A  N.  Eng.  Tale,  in  1822,  the 
success  of  .which  decided  her  to  continue  the  career  of 
authorship ;  brought  out  Redwood  (1824) ;  wrote  The  Trav- 
eller, Hope  Leslie,  or  Early  Tinif.s  in  Mass. ,  reputed  her  best 
work ;  Clarence,  a  Tale  of  our  Own,  Times,  and  many  others. 
D.  July  31,  1867.  (See  her  Memoir,  by  MARY  E.  DEWEY.) 

Sedgwlck  (JOHN),  b.  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1813, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  July  1837,  and  appointed 
second  lieut.  of  artil.,  his  first  service  being  against  the  hos- 
tile Seminoles  in  Fla. ;  subsequently  upon  the  frontier  dur- 
ing the  Canada  border  troubles  ;  in  the  war  with  Mex.  he 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battles  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the 
assault  and  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1861  he  w_as 
commissioned  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers.  In  the  Va.  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862  he  commanded  a  division  of  _Sum- 
ner's  corps,  and  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ;  in  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  toilsome 
march,  in  time  to  decide  the  day.  May  31 ;  of  Savage  Station 
(June  29)  and  Glendale  (June  30) ;  commanded  a  division  at 
Antietam.  where  he  was  severely  wounded  3  times ;  was 
ordered  in  May  1863  to  carry  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  army  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  3,  Fredericksburg  was 
occupied.  Continuing  his  march  toward  Chancellorsville, 
his  further  advance  was  checked  at  Salem  Heights,  about 

4  p.  M.  ;  by  great  skill  and  hard  fighting  he  held  his  ground 
during  the  day,  withdrawing  after  dark  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock.    In  the  Pa.  campaign  of  1863  the  6th  corps  formed 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  following  the  movements  of  Lee, 
and  on  the  evening  of  June  30  encamped  at  Manchester. 
The  events  of  the  1st  of  July  demanded  the  hasty  concen- 
tration of  the  army,  and  before  2  p.  M.  of  July  2  S.  reached 
the  field  with  his  corps ;  the  corps  was  at  once  engaged,  as 
also  in  the  third  day's  fight,  and  pursuit  of  the  enemy  July 
5.    At  the  battle  of  Rappahannock  Station  (Nov.  7)  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army,  as  in  the  "  Mine  Run 
move  "  (Nov.  26-Dec.  3).   In  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864 
he  was  conspicuous  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  (May 
5-6),  and  of  Spottsylvania,  where  he  was  killed. 

Sedgwlck  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1590,  an  early  set- 
tler at  Boston,  Mass. ;  had  been  a  member  of  the  Artil.  Co. 
in  Lond. ;  aided  in  founding  the  Anc.  and  Honorable  Artil. 
Co.  1638 ;  was  its  capt.  1640 ;  became  col.  of  the  Middlesex 
regiment  1643,  and  commander  of  all  the  militia  of  Mass. 
1652;  was  employed  by  Cromwell  to  expel  the  Fr.  from 
Penobscot  1654 ;  took  part  in  the  W.  I.  expedition  1655 ;  was 
made  ma.i.-gen.  D.  May  24,  1656. 

Sedgwick  (THEODORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  W.  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  May  1746,  ed.  at  Yale,  but  did  not  graduate  ;  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Great  Harrington,  Mass. ;  soon  removed 
to  Sheffield,  which  town  he  represented  several  yrs.  in  the 
Mass,  legislature :  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Thomas  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada  1776 ;  was  an  active  patriot 
throughout  the  Revolution ;  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong.  1785-86 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 
of  Shays's  rebellion  1786-87;  settled  at  Stockbridge  1787; 
was  speaker  of  the  Mass,  house  of  reps,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
const.  1788 ;  M.  C.  1789-96 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1796-99,  serving  one 
term  as  pres.  pro  tern.  ;  again  M.  C.  and  its  speaker  1799- 
1801,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mass,  from  1802  to 
his  death,  Jan.  24, 1813. 

Sedgwick  (THEODORE),  eldest  son  of  Judge  Theodore, 
b.  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1781,  grad.  at  \ale  1798; 
studied  law:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1801  ;  practised  his 
profession  with  success  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1801-22,  and  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass. :  sat  in  the  Mass,  legislature  1824-25,  and 
again  1827:  was  pres.  of  the  Berkshire  agricultural  society 
1823  and  1830  :  travelled  in  Europe  1836-37.  D.  Nov.  7. 
Author  of  Hints  to  my  Countrymen  and  Public  and  Private 
Economy.  —  His  wife,  SUSAN  RIDLEY,  a  granddaughter  of 


Gov.  William  Livingston  of  N.  J.,  b.  about  1789,  was  mar- 
ried 1808  :  wrote  several  works  of  fiction  for  the  young,  in- 
cluding The  Moral*  of  Pleasure,  etc. 

Sedgwick  (THEODORE),  son  of  Theodore  2d,  b.  at  Al- 
bany, X.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1811,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1829  :  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  May  1833  :  was  an  attache  to  the  I.  s.  1,  . 
gation  at  Paris  1833-34  :  practised  law  in  New  York  1835-M  ; 
was  pres.  of  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  Association  isv,>. 
and  became  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  the  S.  dist.  of  New  York 
Jan.  1858.  D.  Dec.  8,  1859.  Wrote  a  Memoir  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Gov.  William  Livingston,  a  Treatise  o»  the 
Measure  of  Damages,  etc.,  and  a  1  realise  on  the  Rules  w7«V/< 
govern  the  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Common  and 
Statutory  Law,  etc. 

Seduc'tlon  [Lat.  sedwtio].  According  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Eng.  common  law,  the  female  whose  chastity  has 
been  seduced  had  no  remedy  against  her  seducer,  but  the 
father  was  permitted,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
maintain  an  action  for  damages  against  the  man  who  de- 
bauches his  infant  daughter.  This  right  of  action  rested 
solely  upon  the  harsh  and  almost  brutal  conception  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  has  been  interfered 
with.  For  this  reason  the  suit  may  be  brought  by  any  one 
standing  in  loco  parentis  where  service  is  legally  due  and  is 
actually  performed.  In  the  U.  S.  the  statutory  rule  has 
utterly  swept  away  the  anc.  notion  of  master  and  servant, 
and  has  rested  both  the  right  and  the  remedy,  where  the 
wrong  is  inflicted,  in  the  Family  and  parental  relations. 
The  statutes  of  a  few  States  have  gone  even  farther,  and 
permit  the  female  who  has  been  seduced  to  recover  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  injury  done  to  herself. 
Seed-lac.  See  LAC. 

Seeds  [A.-S.  seed],  the  result  of  sexual  propagation  in 
phaenogamous  plants,  being  the  ovules  after  fertilization 
and  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  which  is  the  germ  of  a 
new  individual.  A  seed  consists  of  the  embryo  ;  of  the  ma- 
tured coats  of  the  OVULE  (which  see),  commonly  2,  of  which 
the  outer,  and  generally  the  firmer,  is  technically  called  the 
testa,  the  inner,  tegmen  ;  and  often  of  a  stock  of  nourishing 
matter  accumulated  around  or  accompanying  the  embryo. 
The  latter  was  named  albumen,  from  a  mainly  fanciful 
analogy  ;  the  seed  being  likened  to  an  egg,  the  albumen 
was  supposed  to  answer  to  its  white  (albumen)  and  the  em- 
bryo to  its  yolk.  Seeds,  such  as  those  of  peas,  beans,  and 
almonds,  which  have  no  albumen—  that  is,  no  stock  of 
nourishment  outside  of  the  embryo  —  have  always  a  strong 
and  well-developed  embryo,  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
same  or  similar  matter  stored  in  its  own  tissues.  The  al- 
bumen of  the  seed,  when  distinctively  present,  may  differ 
greatly  in  abundance,  consistence,  and  nature;  as  from 
farinaceous  in  wheat  to  cartilaginous  or  horny  in  coffee,  or 
to  the  texture  and  appearance  of  ivory  in  the  "vegetable- 
ivory  "  nuts.  In  many  cases,  as  in  those  just  referred  to,  it 
forms  much  the  larger  part  of  the  kernel  of  the  seed  ;  in 
others  the  embryo  is  so  minute  as  to  be  with  difficulty  dis- 
cerned antecedent  to  germination  ;  while  sometimes  the 
embryo  is  the  more  conspicuous,  and  the  albumen  is  re- 
duced to  a  thin  layer. 

As  to  the  duration  of  vitality  in  seeds,  there  are  many- 
conflicting  accounts.  The  story  of  grain  found  buried  with 
Egyptian  mummies  having  germinated  after  being  ex- 
humed is  now  generally  discredited.  All  recent  attempts 
under  proper  observation  and  due  precautions  have  failed. 
The  appearance  of  plants  new  to  the  station  upon  soil 
brought  to  the  surface  from  excavations  can  usually  be 
otherwise  explained  when  they  appear  to  involve  a  high 
antiquity,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  buried  seeds  have 
germinated  after  a  lapse  of  50  or  more  yrs.  Experiments, 
conducted  within  the  last  40  or  50  yrs.  by  the  sowing  of 
seeds  of  known  age,  and  also  by  the  annual  sowing  from 
a  stock  of  a  considerable  variety  of  seeds  of  the  same  age, 
indicate  a  rapid  extinction  of  vitality  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions Out  of  338  species,  representing  74  natural  orders, 
only  94  kinds  grew  after  3  yrs.,  only  57  after  4  to  8  yrs..  only 
16  from  8  to  21  yrs.,  5  from  25  to  27  yrs.,  3  to  43  yrs.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  leguminous  seeds  have  longest  preserved 
germinating  power,  in  some  very  well  authenticated  m- 
Itances  up  to  70  or  perhaps  100  yrs.  Nearly  uniform  tem- 
perature, darkness,  and  either  dryness  or  bunal  beyond 
atmospheric  influences,  most  favor  the  prolongation  of 
vitality  ASA  "RAT- 

See'ley  (JOHN  ROBERT),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  about  1834, 
grad.  at  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1857  ;  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship and  lectureship  there  1858  ;  became  classical  teacher  at 
the  City  of  Lond.  School  I860:  prof  of  Lat  m  Lniv  ColL. 
Lond.,  1863  ;  prof,  of  modern  hist,  at  Cambridge  Oct.  9,  1869 
Wrote  Ecce  Homo,  or  the  Life  and  11  or*  of  Jesus  l/intt, 
Life  of  Stein,  and  Natural  Religion.  t  •aafh~\ 

See'lve  (Junus  HAWLEY),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bethel, 
Conr  Sept  14  1824,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1849;  studied 
theo""at  the  Auburn  Sem.  and  also  in  Ger  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  ch..  Schenectady,  NY.. 
fn  1^  where  he  remained  until  1858  !^en  he  acceptedtte 
professorship  of  mental  and  moral  philos.  m  Amherst  CoU. 

«£  Congl  and  ££&£<*  Amherst  Coll.    He  was  one 
of  the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s 


Pal  • 


ordained  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at 

Mft         sra?  was  prof  of  Eng.  lit.  and  oratory  at  Amherst 
CoU    18KW4    aKecame  in  1874  pres.  of  Smith  Coll.  for 
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Gottingen ;  was  naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Herald  on  an 
exploring  expedition  around  the  world  1846-47 ;  made  3  arc- 
tic voyages  iu  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin ;  explored  the 
Feejee  Islands  and  parts  of  N.  and  S.  Amer.  1860-62 ;  accom- 
panied Capt.  Bedford  Pirn  in  his  travels  in  Central  Amer. ; 
engaged  in  mining  enterprises  in  Nicaragua.  Wrote  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Voyage  of  the  Herald;  Vlti,  an  account  of  a  Govt. 
Mission  to  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Dottings  on  the  Roadside  in  Pan- 
ama. Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito,  etc.  D.  Oct.  10,  1871. 

Seet'zen'(LTLRic  JASPER),  b.  near  Jever,  Friesland,  Hoi., 
Jan.  30,  1767,  undertook  an  extensive  exploration  of  Asia 
and  Afr. ;  reached  Constantinople  1802;  proceeded  to  Alep- 
po ;  traversed  Syria  and  Pal.  to  the  borders  of  Ar.,  making 
valuable  scientific  collections  1804-05;  explored  Lebanon 
and  the  regions  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  costume  of  a 
Turk,  discovering  the  sites  of  many  towns  before  unknown, 
1805-06 ;  proceeded  by  way  of  Sinai  to  Egypt,  where  he  pro- 
cured a  vast  collection  of  MSS.  and  other  objects  for  the 
museum  of  Gotha ;  explored  upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim  visited  Mecca  and  Medina  ; 
set  out  for  Mocha  Mar.  1810,  and  reached  that  city,  whence 
his  last  letter  was  written  Nov.  17, 1810.  Nothing  certain 
was  ever  known  of  his  subsequent  history. 

Seg'ment  [segmentum].  A  S.  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  a 
circle  included  between  2  parallel  chords  ;  these  chords  are 
the  bases  of  the  S.  If  one  chord  becomes  a  tangent,  the  S. 
has  but  one  base.  A  spherical  S.  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere 
included  between  2  parallel  planes  ;  the  circles  cut  out  by 
these  planes  are  the  bases  of  the  S.  If  one  of  the  planes  is 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  the  S.  has  but  one  base. 
Segiier's  Wheel.  See  BARKER'S  MILL. 
Segnlii'  (EDOUARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Clamecy,  dept.  of  Nievre, 
Fr.,  Jan.  20,  1812,  studied  med.  and  surgery  at  the  colls,  of 
Auxerre  and  St.  Louis  in  Paris  ;  accepted  the  teachings  of 
Saint-Simon  in  philos.  and  political  economy;  undertook 
the  training  of  idiot  children ;  produced  most  remarkable 
results  by  his  system  of  training  them.  In  1844  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Acad.  of  Sciences  of  Paris  declared  that  up  to 
the  time  when  S.  commenced  his  labors,  idiots  could  not  be 
ed.  or  cured  by  any  means  previously  known  or  practised, 
but  that  he  had  solved  the  problem.  After  the  revolution 
of  1848  Dr.  S.  migrated  to  the  U.  S. ;  visited  the  scluwl  for 
idiotic  children  in  S.  Boston  and  the  inst.  for  feeble-minded 
youth  at  Barre,  Mass. ;  went  to  Albany,  where  Dr.  Wilbur 
was  just  organizing  the  experimental  school  which  has  cul- 
minated since  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse  ; 
returning  to  Fr.,  he  came  back  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Ports- 
mouth, O.  In  1854-57  he  was  at  Syracuse  teaching  and  train- 
ing idiot  children,  aiding  in  establishment  of  new  insts.  in 
Conn.,  O.,  and  Pa.,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pa. 
inst.  Revisiting  Fr.  again  in  1858,  he  returned  in  1859,  and 
settled  in  practice  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  remov- 
ed to  New  York  in  1863.  In  1879  he  established  in  N.  Y.  the 
Seguin  Physiological  School  for  feeble-minded  children, 
which  still  exists.  In  1866  he  pub.  Idiocy,  and  its  Treatment 
by  the  Physiological  Method,  an  authority  on  the  subject; 
wrote  Theorie  et  Pratique  de  V Education  des  Idiots,  Hygiene 
et  Education  des  Idiots,  Images  graduees  a  f  Usage  des  Enfants 
arrieres  et  Idiots,  More  facts' on  Idiocy,  etc.  D.  Oct.  28,  1880. 

Segulu  (MARC),  b.  Apr.  20,  1786,  at  Annonay,  dept.  of 
Ardeche,  Fr.,  nephew  of  Montgolfler ;  studied  engineering; 
was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  S.  E.  Fr.  and 
in  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Rhone ; 
wrote  Memoire  sur  le  Chemin  de  Ferde  Saint-Etienne  a,  Lyon 
and  De  ^Influence  des  Chemins  de  Per  et  de  I' Art  de  les  tracer 
et  de  lea  construire.  D.  at  Annona_y  in  1875. 

Seldlltz,  sed'lits,  v.  of  Bohemia,  near  Bilin,  is  famous  for 
its  mineral  springs,  whose  water,  containing  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid,  is  often  used 
as  an  aperient. 

Seldlttz  Powders.    See  ROCHELLB  SALT. 
Scidlitz  Water.    See  SEIDLITZ. 

Seigniorage,  sen'yur-aj  [Fr.  seigneuriage],  in  finance, 
is  the  charge  levied  by  govt.  to  cover  the  expense  of  coin- 
age. In  Eng.  no  fixed  S.  is  levied  on  gold.  In  Fr.,  on  the 
contrary,  the  S.  on  gold  is  heavy  ;  and  this  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  the  monetary  systems  of  Europe  is  a  serious  loss 
in  international  trade. 

Seine,  san,  a  river  of  Fr.,  rises  in  the  dept.  of  Cote  d'Or 
at  an  elevation  of  1420  ft.  above  the  sea,  flows  in  a  N.  W.  di- 
rection, passes  through  Paris,  where  it  is  from  300  to  500  ft. 
wide,  and  enters  the  Eng.  Channel  at  Havre  by  an  estuary  7 
m.  wide.  It  receives  from  the  left  the  Yonne,  the  Essonne, 
and  the  Eure,  and  from  the  right  the  Aube,  Marne,  and 
Oise.  By  canals  it  communicates  with  the  Loire,  Saone, 
Rhine,  and  Scheldt. 

Selss,  seess  (JOSEPH  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1823  in  Md., 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  ch.  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, Phila.,  and  ed.  of  the  Lutheran;  distinguished  as  a 
preacher  and  as  an  author.  He  is  author  of  the  Ban.  System, 
Ecclesia  Lutherana,  the  Javelin,  etc. 

Sekunderabad'  [properly  Slkanderabad,  "Alex- 
ander's town  "],  3  m.  due  N.  of  Hyderabad,  the  cap.  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions  in  Brit.  India,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  and  the  largest  cantonment  of 
European  Eng.  troops  in  India.  It  is  1830  ft.  above  sea- 
level  ;  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  77.4°  F. ;  the  climate 
may  be  set  down  as  favorable.  The  hospital  is  a  very  supe- 
rior building. 

Selachians,  se-la'shanz  [Gr.  creA.aXos,  "  cartilaginous 
fishes  "],  the  name  of  the  class  of  ichthyoid  vertebrates  con- 
tamms:  the  sharks,  rays,  and  chimasras. 
Selborne,  BARON.  See  PALMER  (ROUNDELL). 
a»el  den  (JOHN),  b.  at  Salvington,  near  Worthing,  Sussex, 
Eng.,  Dec.  16,  1584,  was  called  to  the  bar ;  acquired  great 
fame  for  Ins  classical,  Oriental,  and  political  attainments  • 
wrote  in  1606  the  Analecton  Anglo- Britannicon,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  civil  administration  of  G.  Brit,  prior  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  issued  his  Jam  Anglorum  Fades  Altera  • 
pub.  elaborate  treatises  on  Titles  of  Honor  and  on  Syrian 


mythology,  as  illustrative  of  the  O.  T.,  De  Diis  Syris  Syntag- 
mata duo  ;  was  cited  before  the  court  of  high  commission 
(Dec.  1618)  for  having  denied  the  divine  right  of  tithes  in  a 
Hist,  of  Tithes,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  withdrawal : 
was  imprisoned  5  weeks  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of 
Lond.  (1621)  for  having  advised  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resist  King  James's  claim  that  their  privileges  were  derived 
from  royal  grants;  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Lancaster  1623; 
conducted  the  prosecution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  de- 
fended Sir  Edward  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  a  forced 
loan  1627 ;  opposed  the  royal  prerogative  on  the  questions  of 
tonnage  and  ship-money,  and  aided  in  drawing  up  the  "  Pe- 
tition of  Right "  1628,  for  which  conduct  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  by  order  of  the  king  Jan.  .1629 ;  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  king's  bench  prison  in  Sept.,  and  remained 
there  until  1634 ;  pub.  his  most  celebrated  work,  Hare  Clau- 
sum,  which  defended  the  sovereignty  of  Eng.  over  the 
"narrow  seas ;"  sat  in  the  Long  Parl.  (1640)  for  the  Univ.  of 
Ox. ;  was  a  lay  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines ;  took  the  Covenant,  and  was  appointed  by  Pai-1.  chief 
keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  in  the  Tower  1643 ;  was  one 
of  the  12  commoners  appointed  corns,  of  the  admiralty 
1645  ;  was  one  of  the  univ.  visitors  1647 ;  spent  his  closing  yrs. 
at  White  Friars,  near  Lond.,  as  manager  of  the  estate  of 
Elizabeth,  countess  -  dowager  of  Kent.  Wrote  Marmora 
Arundeliana  ;  De  Jure  Nalurali  et  Gentium,  juxta  Disciplinam 
Hebrteorum  ;  A  Discourse  Concerning  the  Bights  and  Privileges 
of  the  Subjects,  etc.  D.  Nov.  30,  1654. 

Selenates.    See  SELENIC  ACID. 

Sele'ne,  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Lat. 
Luna),  was  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  a  sister  to  Helios 
and  Eos.  She  was  also  called  Phoebe,  and  in  later  times 
she  was  identified  with  Artemis. 

Selen'lc  Acid  is  very  interesting  from  its  analogies  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  parallelism  of  the  compounds  of  the 
two.  It  is  best  prepared  from  selenious  acid. 

Sel'enlte  [Gr.  o-eArji/mjs,  "moonlight"],  a  mineralogical 
name  for  gypsum. 

Sele'iiium  [Gr.  o-eAijvi),  the  "moonv],  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, thus  named  by  Berzelius,  who  discovered  it  in  1817, 
because  closely  related  to  tellurium,  which  had  been  named 
by  Klaproth  after  tellies,  the  "  earth."  S.  must  be  consider- 
ed one  of  the  rarer  elements,  though  several  native  mineral 
compounds  of  it  are  known.  S.  forms  a  series  of  allotropes, 
like  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  indeed  most  of  the  other  ele- 
ments. New  discoveries  of  the  writer  in  molecular  chem. 
enable  him  to  recognize  and  define  at  least  4  distinct  S.  allo- 
tropes :  (1)  Electro-negative  amorphous  S. ;  (2)  electro-posi- 
tive amorphous  S. ;  (3)  lighter  crystalline  S. ;  (4)  metalloidal 
and  black  S.,  the  heavier  crystalline  S.  S.  does  not  kindle 
easily  like  sulphur,  but  when  heated  strongly  will  burn  in  the 
air ;  and  selenides  will  burn  before  the  blowpipe.  A  char- 
acteristic odor  accompanies  this  combustion,  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  horseradish,  by  which  the  presence  of  S.  in  a 
mineral  can  be  detected  by  those  who  know  the  odor. 

Seleucla,  sa-loo'she-a,  the  name  of  2  anc.  cities  of  Asia, 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (312-280  B.  c.).  The  first,  Seleucia 
Pieria,  was  on  the  Orontes,  near  its  mouth,  and  formed  the 
port  of  Antioch.  The  second,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  rose  and 
became  the  first  city  of  the  empire,  surpassing  Babylon  in 
splendor  and  Antioch  in  importance.  Pop.  600,000. 

Seleu'cus  I.,  Nlca'tor,  founder  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae,  b.  in  Macedonia 
about  358  B.  c. ;  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, several  times  holding  superior  commands ;  followed 
Perdiccas ;  after  the  disaster  at  Pelusium  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile  in  321  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  conspirators  who 
assassinated  Perdiccas  ;  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia 
through  the  influence  of  Antigonus,  whom  he  supported 
against  Eumenes ;  when  Antigonus  had  defeated  Eumenes 
he  assumed  an  authority  over  all  the  Asiatic  provs.  to  which 
S.  would  not  submit ;  in  316  B.  c.  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  insti- 
gated Ptolemy  to  join  Lysimachus  and  Cassander  against  An- 
tigonus ;  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  operated  with 
great  success  before  Tyre  and  at  Cyprus ;  returned  to  Baby- 
lonia 312  B.  c. ;  in  306  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  Directed  his 
activity  toward  the  E.  :  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Oxus 
and  Indus  ;  joined  the  league  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and 
Cassander  against  Antigonus,  and  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  B.  c.) ;  received  Syria  and  the  S,  half 
of  Asia  Minor ;  in  286  B.  c.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  surrender- 
ed himself  unconditionally  to  him ;  in  281  B.  c.  he  routed 
Lysimachus  at  Corupedion,  thus  extending  his  dominion 
over  all  the  Asiatic  countries  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  empire  of  Alexander ;  in  the  following  yr.  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  but  at  Lysimachia  he  was  assassinated  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (280  B.  c.). 

Self-defence'.  This  generic  term  embraces  and_  de- 
scribes all  the  rights  which  the  law  confers  upon  the  indi- 
vidual to  protect  by  his  own  acts  and  agencies  his  property 
or  his  person  against  some  injury  unlawfully  attempted  to 
be  inflicted  by  another.  When  the  invasion  of  property  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  private  trespass  merely,  the  proprietor 
may  use  so  much  force  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
defend  his  own  possession,  short  of  taking  life.  When  the  at- 
tack is  made  against  the  person,  the  assailed  may  repel  it  by 
any  force  which  is  necessary,  even  to  killing  the  assailant.  If 
one's  own  life  is  threatened,  or  if  some  great  bodily  harm  is 
about  to  be  inflicted,  or  if  an  aggravated  and  forcible  crime 
against  the  person  is  attempted,  the  law  permits  and  ex- 
cuses the  homicide. 

Se'Hm,  the  name  of  3  Tur.  sultans.  SELIM  I.,  b.  in  1467, 
son  of  Bajazet  II.,  revolted  and  usurped  the  throne  by  the 
aid  of  the  Janizaries  Apr.  25,  1512,  putting  to  death  his 
father,  brothers,  nephews.  In  1514  he  began  war  with  Per., 
and  annexed  Diabesr  and  Koordistan  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. After  conquering  Armenia  he  began  war  in  1516  with 
Egypt,  conquered  Syria,  and  subjugated  Egypt.  D.  Sept.  22, 
1520.— SELIM  II.,  b.  in  1524,  a  son  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
and  Roxolana,  succeeded  his  father  Sept.  6, 1566,  and  d.  Dec. 
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12,  1574.  While  his  gens,  fought  in  Hungary.  Per.,  Cyprus, 
Tunis,  and  at  Lepanto  (Oct.  8,  1571  >  lie  spent  his  days  "in  the 
harem,  always  intoxicated.— Sm.ni  III.,  b.  Dec.  24,  1761.  a 
sou  of  Mustapha  III.,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Abd-ul  Hamid. 
Apr.  7.  1789.  and  was  the  first  Tur.  sultan  who  tried  to  intro- 
duce the  civilization  of  \V.  Europe  into  his  empire.  But 
open  revolution  broke  out,  and  on  May  31,  1807,  S.  was  de- 
posed by  the  Janizaries  and  the  muftis,  and  his  cousin,  Mus- 
tapha IV..  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Mustapha  IV.  put  S. 
to  death  (July  28,  1808). 

Se'lliisgrove,  R.  R.  June.,  Snyder  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pa.  Canal, 
50  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  the  prin.  outlet  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  co.  Pop.  1870, 1453;  1880,  1431. 

scll'u us,  a  Gr.  colony  founded  in  the  7th  century  B.  c. 
from  Megura,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus,  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sic.  Of  its  hist,  very  little  is  known,  but 
it  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  flourishing  city.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians  in  40i)  B.  c.,  but  again  rebuilt. 
It  finally  decayed,  when  in  249  B.  c.  the  Carthaginians  re- 
moved all  the  inhabs.  to  Lilybaeum. 

Seljooks,  or  Seljuks,'a  small  Tur.  tribe  settled  in  the 
plains  on  the  N.  E.  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Seljook,  one 
of  their  chiefs,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century  con- 
quered Bokhara,  and  embraced  Mohammedanism ;  his  suc- 
cessors conquered  the  whole  of  S.  W.  and  Central  Asia,  and 
developed  a  marvellous  energy  during  the  course  of  sev- 
eral centuries.  Seljook's  grandson,  Togrul  Beg,  conquered 
Balkh  and  Khaureznr  in  1041,  Irak-Ajemee  in  1043,  Kerman 
and  Pars  in  1047,  Bagdad  in  1055,  Irak-Arab!  and  Mosul  in 
1061.  Under  his  nephew,  Alp-Arslan  (1063-73),  and  Alp- A  re- 
lan's  son,  Melek  Shah  (1073-93),  the  empire  still  increased 
in  power  and  prosperity.  The  Jatter  conquered  Ar.,  Syria 
and  Pal.,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  ruled  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Chi.  frontier,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Ar.  sea.  At  his  death  the  Seljook  empire  was  divided  be- 
tween his  4  sons,  and  soon  a  large  number  of  small  inde- 
pendent sultanates  was  formed,  which  circumstance  finally 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  Seljook  dominion.  The  sultanate  of 
Iconium,  comprising  Asia  Minor,  lasted  until  1299.  With 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seljook  dynasty  in  1299,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  its  dominion,  arose  the  Tur.  empire. 

Sel'klrk,  or  Sealcliraig  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Largo, 
Fifeshire,  Scot.,  about  1676 ;  made  several  voyages  to  the 
Pacific  ;  was  sailing-master  to  a  privateer,  and  having  quar- 
relled with  the  capt.  was  put  ashore,  at  his  own  request, 
Sept.  1704,  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  with  some  nautical  instruments,  a  few 
books,  a  knife,  kettle,  axe,  gun,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition. 
Here  he  remained  until  Feb.  12, 1709,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
Capt.  Woodes  Rogers.  He  lived  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
goats.  He  became  mate  to  Capt.  Rogers,  whom  he  accom- 
panied around  the  world  ;  arrived  in  Eng.  Oct.  1, 1711.  S. 
entered  the  navy,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.,  and  d.  onboard 
the  man-of-war  weymouth  in  1723.  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe 
has  been  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  adventures  of  S. 

Selkirk  (.THOMAS  Duiidas),  FIFTH  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Scot, 
in  1774,  spent  several  yrs.  in  promoting  emigration  to  the 
Red  River  of  the  X.,  Brit.  Amer.,  where  the  colony  now 
called  Manitoba  was  long  known  as  "  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 
Settlement."  D.  in  1820. 

Sel'la  (QuiNTiNo).  b.  at  Biella,  It.,  July  7, 1827,  ed.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Turin ;  received  a  special  training  at  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Paris  ;  successively  filled  the  professorships  of  ap- 
plied geom.  and  of  math,  at  Turin,  and  was  long  employed 
in  the  gen.  direction  of  the  mines  of  N.  It. :  was  elected  to 
the  national  parl.  in  1861,  and  was  minister  of  finance  in 
1862,  1864-65,  and  1869-73.  Wrote  Lezioni  di  Cristallograjia, 
and  Suite  forme  cristalline  di  alcuni  call  di  Hatino  a  del  Boro 
adanvintino. 

Sel'ma,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Ala.  River,  was  during 
the  c.  war  an  important  military  centre,  having  an  arsenal, 
a  navy-yard,  artil. -foundries,  and  powder-works,  and  was 
captured  by  the  Union  forces  Apr.  2,  1865,  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement. Pop.  1870,  6484;  1880,  7529. 

Selt'zer  •  Water  [Ger.  Selterswasser],  naturally,  the 
water  of  a  mineral  spring  at  Selters,  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Ems,  in  Nassau,  which  has  been  known  since  the  9th 
century.  It  is  now  successfully  imitated  and  fabricated  m 
this  country  as  well  as  throughout  Europe.  It  is  an  alkaline 
water,  containing  over  6  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
gall.,  with  30  cubic  inches  of  free  carbonic  acid. 

Sel'va,  or  Sllva  [Sp.  seiva ;  Port,  silva,  "forest"],  a 
name  applied  in  S.  Amer.  to  great  wooded  tracts,  chiefly  in 
the  Amazon  Valley.  They  are  mostly  very  level  and 
densely  covered  with  trees,  mixed  with  underwood  and 
lianas.  The  area  is  more  than  700,000  sq.  m. 

Selvat'lco  (PIETRO  ESTENSE),  MARQUIS,  b.  at  Padua  in 
1803,  studied  lit.,  phys.  science,  painting,  and  arch. ;  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ;  in  1850  was  appointed 
prof,  of  esthetics  and  of  the  hist,  of  art  in  the  Acad.  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  and  in  1855  was  named  inspector  of  the 
schools  of  design  throughout  the  Venetian  provs.  Political 
considerations  induced  him  to  resign  these  posts  in  1858  and 
retire  to  private  life.  He  is  the  arch,  of  several  chs.  in 
Venetia.  and  has  pub.  La  Cappellina  degli  Scrmegnt  in 
Padora  ed  i  Freschi  di  Giotto,  L' Architettura  e  la  Scultura  in 
Vdifzia,  etc. 

Sel'wyn  (GEORGE  ACGCSTUS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Richmond. 
Surrey,  Eng.,  in  1809,  ed.  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge :  became  tutor  at  Eton  and  curate  of  Windsor ;  was 
consecrated  first  bp.  of  New  Zealand  1841 ;  visited  many  of 
the  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  in  a  small  "  missionary 
ship  ;"  was  appointed  bp.  of  Lichfield,  Eng.,  1867,  and  made 
a  tour  through  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  1874.  D.  in  London, 
Eng.,  Apr.  1878.— His  brother  WILLIAM,  b.  1806,  became  prof, 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge  1855 ;  was  one  of  the  revisers  of 
the  O.  T.  translation.  D.  Apr.  24,  1875. 

Sem'ele,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
loved  by  Zeus ;  was  persuaded  by  Hera  to  demand  of  her 


lover  that  he  should  visit  her  once  in  all  his  royal  m;i 
Zeus  came  to  her  with  thunder  and  Ughtning,  an 
perished  in  the  names.  She  was  the  mother  of  Bacehu< 

Semlr'amls,  according  to  Ctesias,  the  wife  of  Ninu<. 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  a  woman  of  extr.ua 
dinary  beauty,  passion,  and  military  prowess,  who  flour- 
ished nearly  2200  yrs.  B.  c.,  survived  and  eclipsed  her 
husband,  and  after  a  reign  of  42  yrs.  abdicated  in  favor  of 
her  son,  Ninyas.  All  this  is  now  admitted  to  be  mythical. 
The  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  fiom  Samimiramat. 
or  Sammuramit,  found  upon  the  monument-;.  Lenormant 
makes  her  the  queen  of  Bin-lik-his  III.  (857-828  B.  c.).  Raw- 
linson  makes  her  the  queen  of  Vul-lush  (or  Iva-lush)  III. 
(810-781  B.  c.).  R.  D.  HITCH,  oc  K. 

Semlt'ic  Languages.  The  most  important  and  t>e-t 
known  langs.  of  this  tainily  are  the  Aramean  (including 
Chaldee  and  Syriao,  Heb.,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  The 
Samaritan  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Aramean.  The  Phoenician 
lang.  is  shown  by  its  remains  to  be  Semitic,  and  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  have  established  the  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  the  Assyrian.  The  Coptic  also  belongs  to  this 
family.  Its  chief  modern  representative  is  the  Arabic,  to 
which  a  few  unimportant  local  dialects  may  be  added— 
e.  a.  the  modern  Syriac,  the  Ambaric  (descended  from  the 
Ethiopic),  and  the  Maltese  (a  corrupt  Arabic).  The  Semitic, 
like  the  Indo-European  family,  belongs  to  the  inflective  as 
distinguished  from  the  agglutinative  and  isolating  langs. 
The  home  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is  bounded  by  the  Tigris 
on  the  E.,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W.,  Mt.  Taurus  on 
the  N.,  the  Red  Sea  and  Ar.  Gulf  on  the  S.,  and  embracing 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Pal.,  and  Ar. 

Semitic  Races.    See  MAN. 

Sem'ler  (JOUANN  SALOMO),  b.  at  Saalfeld,  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Dec.  18, 1725.  studied  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Halle, 
where  he  was  appointed  prof,  in  1752  and  director  of  the 
theological  sem.  in  1757.  D.  March  14,  1791.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  starting  of  the  rationalistic  move- 
ment in  the  Ger.  theol.  Wrote  Apparatus  ad  liberalem 
Vdfrig  Testamenti  Interpretationem,  Abhandlung  von  der 
UntergucJning  des  Kanont,  etc. 

Soinmes,  semz  (RAPHAEL),  b.  in  Charles  co.,  Md.,  Sept. 
27,  1809,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  ;  became  a  mdpn.  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  1826 ;  was  a  volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  Worth  in  the 
Valley  of  Mex.  1847 ;  became  commander  1855 ;  was  sec.  of 
the  light-house  board  1859-61 ;  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Confed.  navy ;  acquired  great  notoriety  by  his  exploits  as 
commander  of  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama  in  capturing 
and  burning  many  scores  of  Amer.  merchant-vessels,  and 
became  after  the  war  prof,  of  moral  philos.  in  the  State 
sem.  at  Alexandria,  La.  Author  of  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore 
during  the  Mex.  War,  CamjMign  of  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Valley  of 
Mex.,  and  Memoir  of  Service  Afloat  during  the  War  MMM 
the  State*.  D.  Aug.  30,  1877. 

Semoll'iia  [It.],  a  finely  cracked  wheat,  or  a  very  coarse 
meal  made  from  hard  wheat.  After  grinding  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  various  grades. 

Sem'per  (GOTTFRIED),  b.  at  Hamburg  1804,  studied  math, 
at  Gottingen,  arch,  in  Munich.and  Paris  ;  travelled  much  in 
It.,  Sic.,  and  Gr. ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  arch,  at  Dresden 
in  1834 ;  fled  to  Lond.  in  1849  on  account  of  participation  in 
revolutionary  movement*,  and  taught  at  the  Royal  Acad.  m 
Marlborough  House  till  1856,  when  he  became  prof,  at  the 
polytechnic  inst.  of  Zurich.  His  principal  buildings  are  the 
theatre  and  new  museum  of  Dresden  and  the  Polytechmcum 


nephew,  KARL  SEMPER,  b.  at  Altona  July  6,  1832,  explored 
the  Philippine  Islands;  was  appointed  prof,  of  zoology  at 
the  Univ.  of  Wurzburg  in  1868,  and  pub.  Jieisen  tin  Archtptl 
der  Philipmnen,  etc. 

Sem'ple  (JAMES>,  b.  in  Ky.  in  1799,  became  a  lawyer  at 
Louisville,  and  subsequently  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  where  he 
settled  about  1827  ;  served  frequently  in  the  legislature ; 
was  speaker  several  sessions  ;  became  atty.-gen.  and  gen. 
of  militia  1833  ;  was  charge  d'affaires  to  New  Granada  1837- 
41  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  111.  1842,  and  L .  S.  Senator 
1843  47.  D.  Dec.  1846. 

Semple  (ROBERT  BATLOR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rose  Mount.  \  a., 
Jan  20,  1769,  received  a  classical  education ;  studied  law, 
and  afterward  theol. ;  became  pastor  of  a  Bap.  ch.  1790 
declined  the  presidency  of  Transylvania  Univ.  180o:  became 
financial  agent  of  Columbian  Coll.,  W  ash.,  D.  C.,  1827  ;  pub. 
a  controversial  treatise  against  Alexander  Campbell \  &  Hut. 
of  the  Baps,  in  Va.  (1801),  etc.,  and  WHS  pres.  of  the  Bap.  tri- 
ennial convention  from  1826  to  his  death,  Dec.  2o,  1831. 

Seu'ate.  This  word,  borrowed  from  Rome,  meant  at 
first  a  body  of  elders  (tenex,  "old  man  ;"  senior,  elder  ), 
having  certain  powers  by  the  side  of  the  people,  or  an  or- 
ganized assembly,  comitia.  They  had  more  or  less  judicial 
as  well  as  qualified  legislative  powers.  In  the  old  Gr.  and  It. 
states  the'cpnsts.  of  these  bodies,  their  especial  dunes 
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account  of  its  flattery.  When  Claudius  married  Agrippina, 
S.  was  recalled  by  her  influence  and  appointed  tutor  to  her 
son,  Domitius,  afterward  the  emp.  Nero  ;  for  which  position 
he  showed  a  rather  surprising  adaptation.  The  pupil's 
vices  grew  as  luxuriantly  as  the  tutor's  wealth.  Most  of 
S.'s  very  prolific  authorship  belongs  to  this  last  period  of 
his  life.  He  wrote  moral  essays,  philosophical  letters,  phys. 
treatises,  and  tragedies.  The  last  mentioned,  10  in  number, 
are  the  best  of  his  productions.  Of  his  prose  essays,  some 
of  the  most,  celebrated.  De  Ira,  De  Animi  Tranquillitate, 
etc.,  are  inexhaustible  sources  of  piquant  quotations  ; 
others,  De  dementia  ad  Neronem  Ccesarem  Llbri  Duo,&re 
rather  curious  on  account  of  the  personal  character  which 
the  author  has  not  been  able  to  conceal  under  the  flourish- 
ing representation  of  his  ideas ;  but  the  largest  portion  is 
vague  and  trivial  —  De  Constantia  Sapientis,  De  Brevitate 
Vita,  etc.  His  124  Epistoltx  ad  LucUium  have  more  interest, 
containing  moral  observations  and  aphorisms  of  practical 
value.  His  Ajwcolocyntosis  is  also  worth  reading.  It  is  a 
satire  on  Claudius,  of  course  written  after  the  death  of  the 
emp.,  and  it  is  very  biting :  there  is,  however,  no  indignation 
in  it ;  it  is  merely  written  to  please  Nero.  Meanwhile,  the 
emp.  began  to  hint  at  the  millions  which  the  philos.  had 
amassed.  S.  became  alarmed,  and  offered  to  repay  the 
whole  amount  and  content  himself  with  a  small  annuity. 
Nero  refused  the  offer,  and  8.  now  retired  from  the  court, 
gave  no  levees,  was  never  seen  in  public,  and  tried  his 
utmost  to  sink  into  oblivion.  But  in  vain.  Some  one  men- 
tioned him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  and 
Nero  sent  him  an  order  to  commit  suicide,  which  he  imme- 
diately obeyed,  65  A.  D.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canal,  at  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  has  an 
acad.,  fine  water-power,  and  the  beautiful  falls  of  Seneca 
River.  Pop.  1870,  5890 ;  1880,  5880. 

Seneca  Lake,  in  W.  N.  Y.,  bounded  by  Seneca,  Schuy- 
ler,  Ontario,  and  Yates  cos.,  is  35  m.  long,  from  1  to  4  m. 
broad,  with  an  elevation  of  447  ft.  The  lake  is  navigated 
by  steamboats.  Its  waters  reach  Lake  Ont.  by  Seneca  and 
Oswego  Rivers.  Its  greatest  depth  is  630  ft. 

Seneca  Oil,  a  local  name  for  PETROLEUM  (which  see). 

Se'nefelder  (ALOYS),  b.  at  Prague  Nov.  6,  1771,  entered 
on  the  stage  at  Munich,  his  father  being  an  actor ;  at- 
tempted afterward  lit.,  and  engaged  finally  in  the  printing 
business,  which  led  to  his  invention  of  lithography.  He 
wrote  a  T^ehrbuch  der  Lithographie.  D.  Feb.  26,  1834. 

Senegal',  a  river  of  W.  Afr.,  rises  in  lat.  10°  30'  N.  and 
Ion.  18°  40'  W.,  in  the  Mandingo  highlands ;  flows  first  N.  W. 
then  W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  16°  N.,  after  a  course 
of  1000  in.  Its  shores  are  generally  wooded  and  fertile,  but 
frequent  cataracts  and  shoals  obstruct  its  navigation. 

Senegal,  the  collective  name  of  the  Fr.  colonial  settle- 
ments on  the  river  Senegal,  including  the  island  of  St.  Louis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Goree,  off  Cape  Verde.  A 
system  of  military  colonization  similar  to  that  of  Algeria  is 
also  applied  here.  Pop.  191,600.  In  the  budget  of  1884  France 
set  down  11,332,797  francs  for  fortifications  in  the  colony. 

Seuegam'bla,  a  large  division  of  W.  Afr.,  bounded  N. 
by  Sahara,  E.  by  Soodan,  S.  by  Guinea,  and  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic. Its  area  is  estimated  at  400,000  sq.  m.,  its  pop.  at 
about  9,000,000.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  which  together  with  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  only 
streams  of  any  importance.  The  surface  of  this  country 

E  resents  a  belt  from  100  to  200  m.  wide,  of  low,  flat  coast- 
ind,  generally  of  a  swampy  and  marshy,  though  in  some 
places  of  an  arid  and  sandy  character.  Behind  these  plains 
the  interior  rises  in  terraces  until  at  last  it  reaches  the 
Kong  Mts.,  whose  highest  peaks  do  not  rise  more  than  4068 
ft.  S.  and  Nubia  are  the  hottest  places  on  earth.  The  vege- 
tation is  exceedingly  luxuriant.  In  the  forests  the  gigantic 
baobab,  the  Afr.  teak,  and  other  timber  trees  alternate  with 
different  kinds  of  palms,  the  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
and  the  mangrove.  Rice,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  cotton  grow  wild  and  are  of  good  quality.  Oranges 
are  cultivated.  The  inhabs.  of  S.  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  different  races  and  tribes.  N.  of  the  Senegal  live  the 
desert  tribes  of  the  Moors;  S.,  the  Yolofs;  farther  S.,  the 
Foohahs. 

Seii'eka.  a  drug  consisting  of  the  root  of  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  Pohjgala  senega,  natural  order  Polygalere. 
This  plant  grows  throughout  most  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  fre- 
quenting open  fields  and  rocky  places.  It  contains  a  pecul- 
iar principle  called  polygalic  acid,  probably  identical  with 
saponine.  The  drug  is  an  acrid  irritant,  producing  vomiting 
and  purging  in  overdose. 

Seneschal,  sen'e-shal  [probably  from  the  old  Ger.  gem- 
scale,  "  senior  servant "],  an  officer  of  mediaeval  courts,  orig- 
inally of  menial  character,  but  in  later  times  powerful 
magnates  sought  the  office,  which  in  some  instances  con- 
ferred upon  its  occupant  high  military  and  judicial  trusts. 

Sen'ua  [Arab.  sana\,  the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
cassia  constitute  the  commercial  S.  brought  from  S.  India 
and  from  Alexandria.  Great  labor  has  been  expended  by 
chemists  in  endeavoring  to  isolate  the  valuable  cathartic 
principle  of  S.,  which  has  now  been  known  since  1868  to  be 
an  acid  substance  called  cathartic  acid.  It  is  believed  to  be 
a  complex  compound  of  the  glucoside  family,  and,  singular- 
ly, contains  sulphur. 

Senuaar7,  a  state  of  N.  B.  Afr.  and  a  part  of  Nubia,  lies 
between  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The 
surface  presents  an  elevated  plain,  consisting  of  a  sandy  soil 
strewn  with  large  boulders,  but  occasionally  broken  bv  the 
presence  of  large,  isolated  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  1200 
ft.  Along  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  the  proper  valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  soil  is  more  productive  :  and  it  is  only  this  tract  of  land 
which  is  inhabited,  the  whole  valley  being  studded  with 
v.  The  climate  of  S.  is  very  hot.  The  soil  often  looks  like  a 
piece  of  parchment,  bare,  naked,  cracked,  and  hard-baked 
When  the  rain  comes  it  is  transformed  into  one  vast  sheet  of 
mire,  and  then  durra  is  sown  without  further  preparation 


of  soil.  The  inhabs.  are  an  extremely  mixed  race,  indolent 
and  sensual.  Their  houses  are  often  well  built,  and  they 
possess  much  skill  in  gold-smelting,  leather-working,  and 
pottery.  They  have  built  several  cities.  Cap.  Sennaar. 

Seniiach'erlb,  king  of  Assyria  (B.  c.  705-681),  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Sargon.  He  raised  Nineveh 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendor.  In  B.  c.  704  he  reconquered 
Babylon ;  in  702  invaded  Media :  in  701  attacked  Lulia  of 
Zidon,  deposed  him,  marched  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, subdued  the  Philistines,  defeated  the  Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians,  and  overran  Judah.  Hezekiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  then  submitted.  In  700  S.  again  subdued  Babylonia, 
setting  on  the  throne  his  son,  Assur-nadin-sum.  Subsequent- 
ly he  attacked  Asia  Minor,  Elam,  and  Babylon,  which  he 
destroyed.  S.  was  murdered  by  2  of  his  sons  681. 

Sen'sitive  Plant,  a  name  applied  to  Mimosa  jmdica,  a 
low  leguminous  plant  of  tropical  Amer.,  now  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  world,  and  commonly  cultivated  as  a  curi- 
osity, on  account  of  the  rapid  movement  of  the  leaves  when 
brushed  or  jarred,  appearing  to  shrink  from  the  touch. 
This  faculty  is  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  several  related 
plants,  such  as  the  sensitive  brier  (Schrankia)  of  the  South- 
ern U.  S. 

Sen'ter  (ISAAC),  M.  D.,  b.  in  N.  H.  about  1755,  settled  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  studied  med. ;  was  surgeon  in 
Arnold's  expedition  against  Que.  1775,  during  which  he  kept 
an  interesting  Journal:  practised  his  profession  with  suc- 
cess at  Pawtucket,  and  afterward  at  Newport ;  contributed 
to  the  med.  and  scientific  journals ;  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  med.  societies  of  Lond.,  Edinburgh,  and  Mass., 
and  for  many  yrs.  pres.  of  the  R.  I.  branch  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati.  D.  Dec.  20,  1799. 

Separatists,  the  name  of  several  small  religious  sects 
in  Ire.,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Walkerites  dat- 
ing from  1803,  and  the  Darbyites  dating  from  1&30.    They 
aim  at  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity. 
Separatists  (Mohammedans).    See  MOTAZILITES. 
Sepia.    See  INDIA-INK. 
Si'|iii«lsi'.     See  CUTTLE-FISH. 

Se'poy  [a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  sipahi,  "sol- 
dier"], a  native  soldier  in  the  Brit,  service  in  India.  The 
S.  consist  of  Mohammedans,  Rajpoots,  Brahmans,  and  men 
of  other  castes,  beside  Sikhs,  Ghoorkas,  and  hill-men  of 
various  tribes.  The  officers  are  European. 

Septa'rlum  [pi.  septaria ;  Lat.  septum,  "partition"], 
concretions  formed  by  segregations  of  calcareous  matter 
diffused  through  clay,  not  uncommon  in  shale-beds  of  all 
formations.  They  are  lenticular  or  spheroidal  in  form, 
sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  10  ft.  or  more.  In  many 
instances  these  concretions  seem  to  solidify  first  and  most 
completely  at  the  surface,  and  subsequently  the  interior  by 
shrinkage  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  ramified  cracks  ; 
later,  these  are  filled  with  calc-spar  or  some  other  substance 
deposited  from  a  solution  that  has  penetrated  the  mass,  and 
then,  when  broken  or  weathered,  the  sparry  lines  show  septa 
or  partitions,  from  which  the  name  septarium  comes.  They 
are  also  sometimes  called  turtle-stones,  the  flattened  concre- 
tions, the  surfaces  of  which  are  divided  into  polygonal 
spaces,  having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  carapace  of  a 
turtle.  The  material  composing  septaria  is  usually  an  earthy 
limestone,  which  when  calcined  often  produces  good  hy- 
draulic cement.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Septem'ber  [Lat.  from  septem,  "  seven  "],  the  7th  month 
of  the  old  Rom.  yr.,  but  the  9th  of  the  Gregorian.  It  is  the 
month  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Septlmlus  Severus.  See  SEVERUS. 
Septuaglnt,  sep'tu-a-jint,  The,  or  I. XX.  [from  the 
Lat.  Septuaginta,  "the  Seventy"  (translators)],  the  name 
commonly  given  to  the  earliest  Gr.  translation  of  the  O.  T., 
otherwise  called  the  Alexandrian  version.  According  to 
the  legend,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt  from  283 
to  247  B.  c.,  sent  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  trans- 
lation of  the  same  into  Gr.  for  the  Alexandrian  Library. 
Seventy-two  learned  men  were  accordingly  selected  by  the 
high  priest,  6  from  each  tribe,  and  sent  to  Egypt  with  a 
magnificent  copy  of  the  Law  written  on  parchment  in 
letters  of  gold.  They  retired  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  where 
they  were  shut  up  in  separate  cells  and  worked  indepen- 
dently, and  at  the  end  of  72  days  their  several  versions,  being 
compared,  were  found  to  agree  verbatim.  The  character 
of  the  translation  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  many 
hands.  In  the  controversies  between  Jews  and  Chrs.  in 
the  2d  century  it  was  found  that  the  LXX.  could  not  be 
relied  on  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Heb.  Other 
translations  were  accordingly  made— (1)  that  of  Aquila,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  2d  century,  slavishly  literal ;  (2)  of 
Theodotion,  based  on  the  LXX.,  but  aiming  at  greater 
fidelity  ;  and  (3)  that  of  Symmachus,  distinguished  by  greater 
freedom  and  elegance. 

The  S.  has  had  a  wide  influence.  It  was  habitually  used 
by  Philo  and  Josephus,  and  it  is  very  often  quoted  by  N.  T. 
writers,  even  where  it  differs  widely  from  the  Heb.  Most 
of  the  anc.  versions  of  the  O.  T.  were  made  from  it,  and  it 
has  been  the  only  representative  of  the  O.  T.  to  the  Gr.  or 
E.  Ch.  from  the  beginning.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  became 
early  corrupted.  Our  existing  MSS.  differ  considerably, 
and  the  correction  of  the  text  is  difficult.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  bv  PROF.  EZRA  ABBOT,  D.  D..  LL.D.] 

Sepul'chral  Mound,  a  tumulus  of  earth  or  earth  and 
stones  thrown  up  over  the  burial-place  of  the  dead.  S.  M. 
are  among  the  most  frequent  and  interesting  monuments 
of  pre-historic  ages ;  and  the  name  Mound-builders  has  been 
applied  to  the  pre-historic  race  of  the  present  I'.  S.  which 
left  such  relics. 

Se'quln  [It.  zecchino,  zecca,  a  "  mint :"  Ar.  sikkah,  _  a 
stamp  "],  a  name  applied  to  various  It.  and  Levantine  coins. 
The  original  S.  was  a  Venetian  gold  ducat  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. At  present  the  gold  It.  S.  is  worth  $2.301,  but  it  is  no 
longer  coined. 


SEQUOIA-SERF. 


Sequol'a  [so  called  in  commemoration  of  Sequoyah,  a 
Cherokee  Indian  of  mixed  blood],  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees 
of  the  sub-order  Cupressiuea?,  or  cypress  family,  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  which  they  attain,  being  the  redwoods 
and  big  trees  of  Cal.    They  are  natives  of  Cal.  only,  and  of 
2  species— one.  •->'.  semp«roir*ns,  the  proper  redwood,  con- 
lined  to  the  Coast  Ranges  ;  the  other,  S.  gigantea,  more  par- 
ticularly called  big  tree  or  mammoth  tree  in  that  State, 
restricted  to  the  W.  face  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    The  Pacific 
forest-belt  is  prolific  of  large  trees,  but  these  surpass  all 
their  associates.    They  are  distinguished  at  sight  from  other 
trees  by  the  trunks  alone,  invested  with  a  peculiar  fibrous 
bark  o'f  a  rich  cinnamon-brown  color,  and  of  thickness 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  wood.    The  nearest 
relative  of  the  genus  among  existing  trees  is  the  Taxoctiuni, 
or  so  called  cypress  (more  properly  bald  cypress)  of  the  S. 
Atlantic  U.  S.  and  Mex. ;  but  that  has  deciduous  foliage. 
In  the  coast  redwood  the  bright  green  foliage,  spreading  in 
a  two-ranked  manner,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  yew,  forming 
a  graceful  spray.    The  wood  answers  to  its  name,  being  of 
of  rich  brownish-red  :  it  is  light,  but  firm,  free  and  straight- 
grained,  handsome  for  wainscoting  and  the  like,  although 
the  color  fades  on  exposure  without  protection,  while  it  is 
fully  as  durable  as  red  cedar  when  used  for  posts  and  pal- 
ings.   The  tree  is  tenacious  of  life,  the  stumps  even  of  the 
oldest  trunks  long  retaining  their  vitality  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  sprouting  into  a  circle  of  fresh  young  shoots. 
This  tree  adorns,  or  till  recently  adorned,  the  Coast  Ranges 
from  Monterey  Bay  to  the  Or.  line,  but  most  abounds  north- 
ward of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  up  to  lat.  40°.    Being  by 
far  the  most  valuable  lumber-tree  of  Cal..  and  growing  near 
the  coast,  the  available  stock  is  being  rapidly  consumed. 
Where  this  redwood  abounds  it  naturally  forms  a  forest  al- 
most by  itself.    As  to  size,  there  are  well-known  trees  with 
trunks  from  50  to  75  ft.  in  circumference  and  from  200  to 
275  ft.  in  height ;  and  credible  accounts  are  given  of  still 
larger  ones. 

6'.  gigantea,  the  "  mammoth  tree  "  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
now  so  famous,  appears  to  have  been  first  seen  by  white 
men  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1852,  when  a  hunter  named 
Dowd  reached  the  Calaveras  grove,  and  afterward  led  a 
company  of  miners  to  the  spot.  The  earliest  scientific  ac- 
count and  name  of  it  appeared  in  The  Gardener's  Chronicle 
(Loud.),  Dec.  24,  1853,  by  Lindley,  who  pub.  it  as  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  The  Californian  botanists  and  amateurs  proposed 
to  call  it  WatMngtonia  Oatiforniea,  and  under  this  name  it 
was  pub.  in  the  Cal.  Farmer  in  1854.  Meanwhile  the  late 
Dr.  Torrey  determined  that  this  tree  was  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  common  redwood  —  i.  e.  Seqwna  —  notwithstanding 
the  remarkable  difference  in  the  foliage  :  and  this  conclu 
sion  was  announced  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Amer 
Journal  of  Science  for  Sept.  1854,  but  without  appending  the 
proper  specific  name.  Although  attaining  in  gen.  a  vaster 
size  than  the  coast  redwood,  it  is  not  so  handsome  a  tree 
The  branches  are  short,  the  spray  less  graceful,  the  leaves 
small,  awl-shaped,  appressed  to  the  branchlets,  and  paler 
The  wood  is  similar,  but  of  a  duller  reddish  hue.  This  spe 
cies  is  found  intermixed  with  other  coniferous  trees,  mainlj 
sugar-pines  of  lordly  size,  generally  in  detached  patches  01 
"  groves."  It  is  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  W.  slope  o: 
the  Sierra  Nevada  :  in  vertical  range  it  is  restricted  between 
4760  ft.  (at  the  northernmost  locality)  and  about  7000  ft.  The 
most  N.  groves  known  are  the  2  in  Calaveras  co. ,  one  of  whicl 
was  the  first  discovered,  and  is  still  the  most  visited  an<? 
most  accessible.  It  contains  some  of  the  tallest  trees  known 
This  grove  still  contains  4  trees  which  are  over  300  ft.  high 


Section  of  the  original  Big  Tree,  S»2  feet  in  circumference. 
the  tallest,  called  "  the  Keystone  State."  reaches  the  heigh 
of  325  ft.,  and  its  girth  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground  is  4o .ft. 
tree  from  which  the  bark  was  taken  for  exhibition  d 
finally  consumed  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace)  is  no 


uite  so  Tall,  but  its  stripped  trunk  measures  61  ft.  in  <-ir- 
umference.    The  stump  of  a  tree  \\hich  was  out  down  wa •• 


mm  is  luipeneut.     us  age  cannot,  nave  excteued  1300  yrs. 
iJetween  this  grove  and  the  Merced  River  are  2  or  3  patches 
f  big  trees,  but  none  of  great  note  until  the  Mariposa  grove 
s  reached.    This  is  16  m.  S.  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  is 
in  2  patches— the  lower  one  5500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.    It 
ontains  about  125  trees  that  are  over  40 ft.  in  circumference 
— one.  the  Grizzly  Giant,  which  is  over  U3  ft.  at  the  ground 
and  over  64  at  11  ft.  above — as  well  as  ruins  and  remains  of 
till  larger  trees.    Many  have  been  sadly  injured  or  dc- 
troyed  by  fire.    None  equals  those  of  the  Calaveras  grove  in 
leight,  the  very  tallest  being  only  272  ft.    This  grove,  like 
he  Yosemite  Valley,  is  a  govt.  reservation  and  in  charge  of 
rustees.    Neither  of  these  species  will  stand  in  the  Atlantic 
tates,  although  the  /S.  gigantea  has  not  rarely  survived 
well  for  a  certain  number  of  yrs.    But  it  thrives  in  Europe, 
specially  in  Eng.,  where  it  is  much  planted  and  grows  rap- 
dly.    The  most  full  and  authentic  account  of  these  trees  is 
o  be  found  in  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney's  Yoseinite  hook,  from 
which  this  article  is  largely  abstracted.  ASA  GRAY. 

Sequoyah.    See  GUESS  (GEORGE). 

Seraglio.    See  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Serajevo,  or  Sarajevo.    See  BOSNA-SERAI. 

Sera'peum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Serapis,  of 
which  there  were  several  at  Rhacotis,  Alexandria,  Memphis, 
and  other  places  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  elsewhere,  42  tem- 
ples having  been  recorded  as  dedicated  to  this  god.  As 
Serapis  was  the  appellation  of  the  Asar-  or  Hesar-Api,  the 
Osiris  or  deceased  bull  Apis,  the  term  Serapeum  was  ap- 
plied to  the  cemetery  of  these  sacred  bulls  at  Memphis, 
which  lived  in  the  Apeum  close  by  from  the  7th  century  B.  c. 
It  was  called  the  Great  Serapeum.  This  subterraneous 
sepulchre  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Mariette-Bey  N.  of  the 
pyramids  of  Sakkarah.  The  other  Egyptian  S.  at  Alexan- 
dria was  erected  by  the  Ptolemies  to  the  god,  a  modified 
type  or  form  of  Aidoneus  or  Pluto,  brought  from  Pont  us. 
The  building,  of  magnificent  arch,  and  size,  rose  100  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  city,  and  in  it  was  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  library.  [Front  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  I'nir.  Cyc.,  by 
S.  BIRCH,  LL.D.] 

Srr'aph,  pi.  Seraphim  [from  seraph,  to  burn,  "  con- 
sume "],  creatures  in  human  form,  with  6  wings,  ever  wor- 
shipping at  the  throne  of  God,  and  performing  the  highest 
sacerdotal  functions. 

Ser'aphim  [Heb.],  Order  of  the,  in  Swe.  or  Nor.,  a 
Knightly  order  founded  in  1260  or  1285  by  Magnus  I.,  king 
of  Swealand.  Charles  IX.  abolished  it  about  1610,  and  Fred- 
erick I.  restored  it  Feb.  11, 1748. 

Sera'pls,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  and  Graeco-Egyptian 
god.  The  Egyptian  Serapis  or  Sarapis  was  the  Asar-IIapi 
or  Osiris-Apis,  the  name  given  to  the  sacred  bull  of  Mem- 
phis, a  supposed  incarnation  or  avatar  of  the  god  Ptah,  and 
the  sepulchral  or  votive  tablets  set  up  in  his  honor  bore  that 
name  the  Osor-Apis  being  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the 
god  Ptah,  and  animated  by  the  soul  of  Osiris.  As  such  he 
is  represented  under  the  type  of  a  man  with  a  bull  s  head. 
The  Gr.  S.  was  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (B.  c.  284-246),  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
that  monarch,  and  his  statue,  a  form  of  Hades  or  Pluto, 
sent  as  a  present  by  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  was  placed  i 
the  temple  on  the  promontory  of  Rhacotis,  according  to 
one  statement,  or  else  transferred  from  Pontus  to  Alexan- 
dria [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  BIRCH.  LL.D.J 

Se'res  [Chi.  we,  "silk"],  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  name  for  a 
people  of  E.  Asia,  probably  the  Chi.,  who  were  the  first 

"SSS? [Lat?™  a"slave"].    Serfdom  originated  from 
the  slavery  of  the  anc.  republics,  and  was  transformed  b 
the  concurring  influences  of  Christianity  and  feudalism.    It 
received  its  final  and  legally  defined  organization  from  tli 
absolute  monarchy,  and  disappeared  with  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  liberalism,  more  especially  through  the 
agency  of  the  Fr.  revolution.    The  slavery  of  anc.  Rom. 
on  which  her  whole  civilization  depended,  was  not  a  thing 
entirely  unknown  to  the  barbarians  who  invaded  her  terr. 
and  finally  overthrew  her  empire.    The  Germanic  nations 
had  their  thralls.    Wherever  they  settled  they  employed 
he  native  pop.-that  is,  that  part  of  it  which  was  not  killed 
and  did  not  flee-to  perform  all  menial  labor  for  .them, 
treating  them  nearly  as  we  treat  our  domestic  animals 
and  when  they  moved  they  generally  carried  along  with 
them  a  multitude  of  such  helpers,  probably  at  the  rate  of 
ten  thralls  to  one  freeman.    Such  was  the  relation  in  Eng. 
between the  A.-S.  and  the  Celts,  and  in  Scandinavia  be- 
tween the  Goths  and  the  Finns  and  Lapps.    But  in  the 
Rom.  slaver?  there  was  something  absolutely  ""intelligible 
to  the  man  of  Germanic  descent.    In  Rome  the  \ 
philos  ,  the  man  skilled  in  science  and  art,  the  tutor  of  the 

early  Middle  Ages  was  a  very  vague 
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SERGEANT— SERVEDO. 


organization,  and  by  no  means  regulated.  But  after  the 
victory  of  absolute  monarchy  over  feudalism  it  was  defined 
by  law  in  all  its  particulars  ;  and  however  hard  and  repul- 
sive it  might  formerly  have  been  in  many  cases,  on  account 
of  the  arbitrariness  arid  violence  of  the  lords,  it  now  be- 
came a  general  curse,  an  organized  misery.  The  reasons 
why  absolute  monarchy  thus  delivered  up  one  part  of  its 
subjects  to  the  greediness  and  violence  of  another  were 
different  in  different  countries,  but  generally  they  bore  the 
character  of  being  a  sort  of  compromise ;  the  king  had 
usurped  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  and,  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation, he  thus  surrendered  the  rights  of  the  peasants. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Sergeant,  sar'jant  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  son  of  J.  D.  Sergeant, 
b.  at  Phila.  Bee.  5,  1779,  grad.  at  Princeton  1795;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Phila.  bar  1799 ;  appointed  a  com.  of  bank- 
ruptcy 1801 ;  subsequently  deputy  atty.-gen.  of  Pa. ;  sat  sev- 
eral times  in  the  Pa.  legislature  ;  was  M.  C.  1815-23,  1827-29, 
and  1837-42 ;  was  the  leading  representative  of  the  N.  States 
in  advocating  the  passage  of  the  Mo.  Compromise  act  1820  ; 
was  minister  to  the  Panama  cong.  1826,  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  1832,  pres.  of  the  Pa.  constitutional  con- 
vention 1830  ;  was  appointed  arbitrator  to  determine  a  con- 
troversy of  long  standing  between  the  U.  8.  and  the  State  of 
N.  J.  D.  Nov.  23,  1852. 

Sergeant  (JONATHAN  DICKINSON),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
1746,  grad.  at  Princeton  1762 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1776-77 ;  was  atty.-gen. 
of  Pa.  1777-80 ;  afterward  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of 
Phila.  D.  Oct.  1793. 

Sergeant  (THOMAS),  son  of  John,  b.  at  Phila.  Jan.  14, 
1782,  became  a  lawyer ;  sat  in  the  legislature  1812-14 ;  was 
judge  of  the  dist.  court  1814-17,  sec.  of  state  1817-19,  atty.- 
gen.  1819-20,  P.  M.  of  Phila.  1824-32,  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pa.  1834-46  ;  was  long  pres.  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pa.  He  married  Sarah  Bache,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Franklin.  D.  May  5,  1860. 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  originally  an  officer  who  attends 
the  Eng.  lord  chancellor  and  also  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
acts  as  executive  officer  for  the  Lords  and  for  the  chancery 
court.  The  House  of  Commons  has  another  S.-at-A.  The 
S.-at-A.  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  assists  in  the  preservation  of  or- 
der, serves  processes,  arrests  persons,  and  holds  them  in 
custody  when  so  directed  by  the  Senate,  etc.  The  S.-at-A. 
of  the  House  of  Reps,  performs  duties  corresponding  to  the 
above,  and  also  keeps  the  pay  and  mileage  account  of  the 
House,  etc. 

Series,  se're-ez  [Lat.],  an  infinite  number  of  terms  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  regular  order,  each  of  which  is  de- 
duced from  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  terms  by  a  fixed 
law,  called  the  law  of  the  series.  A  certain  number  of  lead- 
ing terms  being  given,  and  the  law  of  the  S.  being  known, 
the  S.  may  be  written  put  to  any  number  of  terms.  Some- 
times the  law  of  the  S.  is  given  by  means  of  a  general  term, 
from  which  any  term  may  be  derived  by  making  proper 
suppositions  on  the  arbitrary  constants  that  enter  it.  A  S. 
is  said  to  be  increasing  when  the  numerical  value  of  each 
term  is  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  term ;  it  is  de- 
creasing when  each  term  is  less  than  the  one  preceding.  A 
S.  is  said  to  be  converging  when  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
terms  approximates  more  nearly  to  a  fixed  quantity  the 
greater  the  number  of  terms  that  are  taken.  The  fixed 
quantity  is  called_  the  sum  of  tfie  S.,  and  the  operation  of 
finding  this  quantity  is  called  summation. 

Serlnagur',  or  Srlnagar,  cap.  of  Cashmere,  situated 
in  a  broad,  marvellously  beautiful  valley  at  an  elevation  of 
5276  ft.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  navigable  river 
Jhylum,  from  which  numerous  canals,  spanned  with  light 
wooden  bridges,  branch  off.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ing is  the  palace  of  the  maharaja.  Close  by  the  city  is  Lake 
Dal,  which  boasts  of  the  far-famed  isle  Chiuars.  Vegetables 
are  raised  here  on  floating  rafts  called  gardens.  About  21 
m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  Wular  Lake,  which  covers  103  sq.  m. 

Ser'pentiue,  a  metamorphic  rock,  essentially  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  magnesia,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
mottled  colors,  chiefly  yellow  and  green,  thought  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  skins  of  certain  serpents.  It  is  so  soft 
as  to  be  readily  cut  or  sawed,  is  also  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  frequently  manufactured  into  vases  and  other 
ornamental  articles.  "  Verd-antique  marble  "  is  composed 
largely  of  S.  (green)  mingled  with  carbonate  of  lime  (white). 
One  variety  of  S.  (chrysolite)  is  made  up  of  flexible  fibres  of 
more  than  silky  fineness  and  lustre ;  this  is  sometimes 
called  amianthus,  though  that  name  was  originally  applied 
to  the  finer  varieties  of  asbestos.  J  S  NEWBERRY 

Serpent  or  Snake  JBlteg.  See  VENOM. 
s«- r'  p.-  n  I  *,  a  group  of  the  class  of  reptiles,  distinguished 
as  an  order  under  the  name  Ophidia.  They  are  recognized 
by  their  very  elongated  and  flexuous  body  and  the  absence 
f  true  external  limbs ;  the  body  regularly  graduates  into 
the  tail,  and  there  is  no  abrupt  distinction  between  the 
two;  the  back  and  sides  have  generally  imbricated  scales 
while  the  lower  surface  is  generally  covered  in  front  of 
the  anus  with  a  row  of  very  broad  plates,  and  behind  the 
anus  with  usually  two,  sometimes  one,  row ;  the  head  is 
covered  with  plates ;  the  lips  above  and  below  are  bordered 
respectively  by  the  upper  and  lower  labials,  and  the  chin  by 
peculiar  oblique  plates ;  in  others  the  scales  encroach  upon 
the  head,  and  are  little  differentiated  from  those  on  the 
back  and  sides.  The  teeth  are  acute,  and  directed  more 
or  less  backward,  and  are  generally  developed  simply  upon 
the  maxillary,  palatine,  and  dental  bones.  In  the  tvpical 
species  they  are  in  a  long  series  on  each  of  the  bones 
esignated ;  in  the  specialized  poisonous  species,  however 
only  poison-fangs  are  developed  on  the  maxillaries,  but 
the  rows  on  the  palatines  and  dentaries  exist  as  in  the 
typical  species ;  in  an  intermediate  type,  but  containing 
very  poisonous  species,  there  are  also  rows  of  teeth  b£ 
hind  the  poison-fangs.  The  vertebrae  and  ribs  are  very 
numerous,  and  every  vertebra  from  the  head  to  the  end  of 


the  tail  has  its  ribs.  True  limbs  are  wanting,  and  the  an- 
terior are  not  present  in  all  forms,  but  the  posterior  are  in 
some  types  represented  by  rudiments  which  are  occasion- 
ally exserted  and  appear  as  hooks.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
differentiated  into  an  oesophagus,  a  stomach,  a  small  intes- 
tine, and  a  large  intestine.  A  cloaca  passes  all  the  contents 
of  the  viscera.  The  lungs  are  unequal  in  size.  The  bron- 
chus opens  directly,  into  the  lung.  The  heart  is  divided  into 
2  auricles  and  a  single  very  imperfectly  separated  ventricle. 
S.  progress  by  sinuous  flexures  from  side  to  side,  and  are 
incapable  of  vertical  undulating  movements.  Though  des- 
titute of  members,  the  typical  species  can  progress  with 
great  rapidity  upon  surfaces  that  are  rough.  Many  S. 
are  also  capable  of  ascending  trees.  Their  habitats  are 
various :  some  live  in  marshy  regions,  some  in  rocky, 
some  on  sandy  desert  plains,  others  among  the  trees,  and 
still  others  burrow  in  the  earth ;  again,  some  affect  fresh 
waters,  while  a  few  are  even  modified  as  sea-serpents  and 
for  swimming  in  the  ocean.  Most  S.  are  oviparous,  and 
lay  eggs  whose  shell  is  generally  more  or  less  soft  and 
yielding,  but  which  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  lime  ;  other  S.  are  ovoviviparous.  The  eggs 
are  generally  excluded  in  a  chain,  being  connected  by  a 
viscous  substance.  In  most  cases  the  mother,  after  laying 
her  eggs,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun  or  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  but  some  species  coil  themselves  around 
the  eggs,  and  thereby  hatch  them.  Many  species  go  with 
their  young  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  protect  them 
from  enemies. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  order  are  based  upon 
modifications  of  the  cranium  and  the  dentition.  The  gen- 
erally admitted  groups  are  (1)  Solenoglypha,  (2)  Protero- 
glypha,  (3)  Asinea,  (4)  Tortricina,  and  (5)  Scolecophidia ;  these 
are  enumerated  in  an  order  inverse  to  their  evolution,  the 
first  containing  the  most  specialized  forms  of  the  order,  and 
the  last  the  most  generalized  types.  The  order  is  repre- 
sented by  about  1000  living  species.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  its  members  is  to  a  large  extent  determined 
by  therm ometrical  conditions.  The  representatives  of  the 
order  as  a  whole  affect  hot  regions,  and  are  averse  to  cold. 
They  are  absent  altogether  in  the  extreme  N.  and  S.  coun- 
tries, and  sparingly  developed  and  hibernating  during  cold 
weather  in  the  temperate  regions,  but  almost  equally  abun- 
dant in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Serpents,  Poison  of.    See  POISON  OF  SERPENTS. 

Serpent- Worshippers.    See  OPHITES. 

Serrano  y  Dominguez  (FRANCISCO),  Duke  de  la 
Torre,  b.  at  San  Fernando,  near  Cadiz,  Sp.,  Nov.  10,  1810; 
attained  through  the  favor  of  Queen  Christina  the  grade 
of  gen.  of  division  before  he  was  30  yrs.  of  age ;  sat  in  the 
Cortes  as  deputy  for  Malaga  and  v.-p.  of  the  chamber  1843  ; 
became  minister  of  war  in  the  "  nine  days'  administration  " 
of  Lopez  May  11;  was  again  minister  of  war  for  10  days 
(Nov.  19-29)  under  Olozaga ;  became  lieut.-gen.  and  senator 
1845;  obtained  such  influence  over  the  young  queen  after 
her  marriage  (1846)  as  to  give  rise  to  much  scandal ;  was  ap- 
pointed capt.-gen.  of  Granada  1847 ;  took  part  in  several 
short-lived  ministries  and  in  equally  numerous  revolutions  ; 
was  exiled  Feb.  1854;  returned  to  power  in  July  of  the  same 
yr.  as  an  ally  of  Espartero  and  O'Donnell ;  became  capt.-gen. 
of  New  Castile ;  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  at  the  rupt- 
ure of  the  "  Liberal  Union,"  which  culminated  in  the  coup 
d'etat  of  July  1856 ;  went  as  ambassador  to  Paris  1857 ;  became 
marshal  and  capt.-gen.  of  Cuba  1860-62,  signalizing  his  ad- 
ministration by  the  reannexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  Sp., 
which  procured  his  elevation  to  a  dukedom  as  a  grandee 
of  the  first  class  ;  became  capt.-gen.  of  Madrid  June  1865  ; 
was  pres.  of  the  senate  1866 ;  was  exiled  to  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands July  1868,  when  he  took  part  with  Prim  and  Topete 
in  effecting  the  revolution  which  drove  Isabella  from  the 
throne  ;  became  pres.  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  was  elected  regent  June  16, 
1869 ;  negotiated  the  acceptance  of  the  Sp.  crown  by  Prince 
Amadeus  of  It.,  by_  whom  he  was  made  premier  Jan.  1871 ; 
resigned  that  post  in  July  of  the  same  yr. ;  took  the  field  as 
commander-in-chief  against  the  Carlists  Apr.  1872 :  conclud- 
ed with  them  the  convention  of  Amorevieta  in  May ;  was 
made  "  chief  of  the  executive  "  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Gen. 
Pavia  Jan.  1874 ;  again  took  the  field  against  the  Carlists, 
and  arranged  with  Martinez  Campos  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  XII.,  Jan.  1875. 

Serto'rius  (QUINTUS),  b.  about  121  B.  c.  at  Nursia  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Aquae  Sextias  (102  B.  c.)  under  Marius ;  fought  with  Cinna 
at  the  Colline  gate  in  87  B.  c.  against  Pompeius  Strabo ;  sur- 
rounded and  put  to  death  a  gang  of  about  4000  slaves  whom 
Marius  had  let  loose  on  the  city ;  was  sent  to  Sp.  as  pro- 
praetor ;  was  outlawed  as  belonging  to  the  democratic  party ; 
took  up  the  contest  against  the  oligarchs  in  Sp.  4  gained  the 
fa.vor  of  the  natives,  who  became  his  faithful  allies ;  Per- 
penna  joined  him  with  53  cohorts ;  in  74  B.  c.  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  Mithridates ;  Metellus  Pius,  whom  Sulla  first 
sent  against  him,  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  even  Pompey 
was  driven  back  across  the  Ebro  ;  in  72  B.  c.  he  was  invited 
to  a  banquet  by  Perpenna  and  treacherously  assassinated  at 
the  festival. 

Ser'val,  an  animal  of  the  Felidae  or  cat  family,  having  a 
slender  body,  small  head,  long  legs,  long  and  snaggy  hair, 
body  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  general  color  being 
ochre-yellow,  and  the  lower  parts  white.  It  is  mild  and 
docile,  and  is  about  3  ft.  long. 

Servant.    See  MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

Serve'do  (MIGUEL),  usually  known  by  the  Latinized 
form  of  his  name,  SERVETUS,  b.  at  Villanueva,  near  Sara- 
gpssa,  Sp.,  in  1509 ;  gave  his  attention  principally  to  theol. ; 
visited  It.,  Ger.,  and  Switz. ;  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  Reformers,  adopted  their  doctrines,  and  broached 
his  conclusions  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  pub. 
his  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  and  Dialogorum  de  TrinUute  Libri 
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duo:  <fi=  .Ji'xtititi  L''-y»i  Cli rigfi  C/ipi/'/la  <j'inf>tor,  works  which 
embroiled  him  with  both  R.  Caths.  and  Prots. ;  studied 
med. ;  settled  at  Paris  1535  :  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  with 
high  honors  1536  ;  became  an  eloquent  and  popular  lecturer 
at  the  univ.  on  med.  science  and  math.  ;  pub.  a  treatise, 
SynijJorHiii  Universal  Ratio,  attacking  opinions  of  Galen  and 
of  the  Paris  faculty  of  med. ;  pub.  at  Lyons  eds.  of  Ptol- 
emy's Geographia  and  of  the  Bible  with  Lat.  notes,  which 
were  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  E.  Cath.  Ch. ;  carried 
on  with  Calvin  an  active  theological  correspondence,  which 
resulted  in  a  bitter  quarrel ;  pub.  anonymously  Christianlsmi 
Se»titutio,thfs  authorship  of  which  was  discovered  by  Calvin 
and  made  known  by  him  to  the  R.  Cath.  abp.  of  Lyons,  Car- 
dinal Tournon  :  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  at  Vienne  at 
the  instance  of  that  prelate ;  escaped  from  prison  in  dis- 
guise Apr.  7 ;  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  burned  in 
effigy  at  Vienne  June  17, 1553 ;  went  in  disguise  to  Geneva, 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial  (Aug.  14}  before  the  munic- 
ipal court  on  charges  of  heresy,  sedition,  insult  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Ch.,  and  calumny  against  Calvin  and  other 
Prot,  divines ;  was  forced  to  discuss  doctrinal  points  with 
Calvin,  who  appeared  as  prosecutor  and  drew  up  the  final 
articles  of  accusation,  38  in  number ;  was  condemned  to  the 
stake,  and  burned  alive  near  Geneva,  Oct.  27, 1553. 
Servetus.  See  SERVEDO. 

Ser'vla  [Slavonian,  Serbia;  Tur.  8yrp],  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope, bounded  X.  by  the  Aus.  empire,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Save  and  Danube,  E.  by  Wallachia  and  Bul- 
garia S.  by  Macedonia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Balkan  Mts.,  and  W.  by  Albania  and  Bosnia.  Area,  18,800 
sq  m  Pop.  1,826.000.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous, 
being  covered  W.  by  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  S.  by  the  Balkan 
Mts  which  latter  meet  the  Carpathian  Mts.  on  the  E.  fron- 
tier at  Orsava,  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  cleft, 
called  the  Iron  Gate,  through  which  the  Danube  rushes. 
The  climate,  though  rigorous  in  the  highlands,  is  generally 
mild  and  healthy.  Extensive  forests  of  oak  and  walnut 
trees  cover  the  mts.  Immense  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
forests,  and  millions  of  hogs  are  annually  exported.  In 
the  valleys  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Danube  rice,  maize,  and 
wheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  wine  and  fine  fruits,  grow 
abundantly,  but  agriculture  is  as  yet  in  a  backward  state. 
Iron  copper,  lead,  and  coal  are  found,  but  no  mines  are 
worked ;  all  manufactures  are  confined  to  articles  for  home 
use.  Cap.  Belgrade. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  S.  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom. In  1385  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  who  brought 
it  into  a  miserable  state.  The  first  rising  of  the  Servians, 
in  1806,  under  Czerny,  was  successful,  but  not  lasting,  and 
the  Turks  took  bloody  revenge.  The  second  rising,  in  1814, 
under  Milosch.  proved  lasting,  and  the  country  is  now 
an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  present  ruler,  Milan  I.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  by  the  election  of  the  Servian  national 
assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle  June  30,  18 
crowned  at  Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  govt.  Aug.  22, 1872 ; 
accepted.  Mar.  6,  1882,  at  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
Skuptchina.  the  royal  dignity,  with  the  style  and  .title  of 
King  Milan  I.  of  Sefvia.  The  Servians  are  a  Slavonic  tribe, 
and  belong  to  the  Gr.  Ch.  They  are  a  strong,  well-built,  and 
handsome  people,  enthusiastic  but  industrious,  energetic 
but  benevolent,  and  deeply  devoted  to  their  fatherland, 
their  freedom,  and  their  Ch.  There  is  no  nobility  and  no 
proletariat.  Each  family,  the  father,  the  sons  with  their 
wives,  the  children,  etc.,  remains  together,  forming  a  com- 
munity of  which  the  oldest  member  is  the  chief.  1  he  estate 
is  the  property  of  the  family,  and  cannot  be  sold. 

The  Servian  lang.,  which  is  spoken  by  about  ,,000,000 
people,  is  the  richest,  softest,  and  most  melodious  of  all 
Slavonian  langs.,  and  has  received  considerable  literary 
development,  both  in  S.  proper  and  Dalmatia.  It  contains 
a  great  treasure  in  its  ballads.  (See  W.  DESTOX,  Serna  and 
the  Servians;  TAI.VI,  Historical  View  of  the  Langs,  and  Lit. 
of  the  Slavic  Xations.) 
'  Service-Berry.  See  JUXE-BERRT. 

Serv'Ice  Tree,  the  Pyrus  domestiea,  a  tree  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Afr.,  of  the  order  Rosaceas,  much  resembling  the 
medlar  and  sorb.  Its  fruit,  when  over-ripened  and  bletted, 
is  soft  and  pleasant  to  eat,  and  the  wood  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  box.  In  parts  of  X.  Arner.  the  shad  tree  is  calle< 

'servltes,  a  community  of  Aiigustinian  friars,  called 
Servants  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  founded  at  Florence  in  1233 
They  were  confirmed  in  1255  by  the  pope,  and  in  1493  a  pai 
received  a  reformed  rule. 

Servitude  [Lat.  etrritn*],  the  generic  name >  given  by  th 
civil  law  to  the  class  of  rights  which  may  beheld  in  the  U 
or  other  things  of  another  person.    A  pnedial  S.  is  a  burd 
imposed  upon  one  piece  of  land,  called  the  servient  estat 
in  favor  of  and  attached  to  another  tract,  called  the  domi 
nant  estate.    Predial  S.  are  divided  into  rural  and 
A  personal  S.  differs  from  the  prsedial  in  not  being  appur 
tenant  to  any  dominant  estate. 

Ser'vius  Tul'llus,  the  6th  king  of  Rome  (578-534  B.  c.l 
His  hist,  is  full  of  fables  and  wonderful  traditions.    I 
amid  the  many  mythical  elements  which  cling  to  his  na 
there  are  several  facts.    He  gave  a  new  wrof™" 
the  plebeians  became  an  independent  part  ot 
equally  with  the  patricians,  and  part  of  that  ]^ 
ence  which  hitherto  had  been  attributed  to  birth  a  one wa 
transferred  to  property.    He  completed  the ?  city  by moor 
porating  with  it  the  Quirinal,  Viminal.  and  Esquiline  hil 
and  surrounding  the  whole  with  a  wall  5  miles ,  in  c'rcu 
ference.    Finally,  he  formed  an  alliance  ^^^UK*.* 
which  Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became  the  membe 
of  one  great  league.  .    ..  +v,^ -»».,„ 

Sesame,  ses'a-me  [Gr.  <npr<£mi ;  Ar  nmnm].  the  Ben  n 
Plant  of  our  S.  States  (Senamum  '"^'''V,^™"1* 
the  order  Pedalinea?,  an  annual  herb  originally  from  Indi 
and  Afr.    S.  was  probably  brought  to  the  I  •  £pb>  |ldje 
from  Afr.    Its  rich  oily  seeds  are  prized  by  the  i 


who  also  make  a  thick  gelatinous  drink  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  very  bland  and  useful  in  diarrhoeas.  The  oil  is  called  oil 
of  Bonne  and  (iinidlie  oil. 


ui  urime  HUU  uuigiiie  on. 

Sesame-Grass,  the  Tri/wocum  dactyloides,  a  large  _ 
of  the  Atlantic  I".  S..  from  N.  J.  southward,  with  broad 
leaves  and  a  solid  stem,  like  that  of  Indian  corn  or  sugar- 
cane, which  it  resembles.    It  is  very  coarse,  and  in  tin-  N 
is  not  valued,  but  in  parts  of  the  S.  is  used  as  fodder. 

Se'sla,  an  interesting  genus  of  hawk-moth  (Sphingida?) 
of  a  mimetic  type,  resembling  the  bees  in  form. 

Sesos'trls,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Egypt.    According  to 
popular  tradition,  all  the  boys  born  on  the  same  day  :i-  s. 
were  brought  up  with  him,  and  became  afterward  his  in.  »t 
devoted  friends  and  ministers.    On  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  divided  Egypt  into  36  nomes,  and  then  departed 
with  a  vast  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  i>  said 
in  9  years  to  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Europe 
as  far  as  Thrace.    In  the  S.,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  Ar.  were 
subdued  by  his  arms.     To  record  his  exploits  he  placed 
steke  or  tablets  to  mark  his  power.    After  his  wars  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
Egypt,  which  he  intersected  with  canals  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  cav.,  partitioned  the  country  into  fields,  and 
imposed  a  land-tax  on  all  except  those  belonging  to  the 
temples.    He  also  raised  the  great  wall  on  the  E.  of  Egypt. 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert  by  Heliopolis,  1500  stadia,  or 
187  Rom.  m.    It  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  S.  is  also  said 
to  have  had  a  fleet  of  400  sail  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ar.  Gulf.    The  temples  of  Egypt,  100  in  number,  he  is  said 
AD  have  built,  and  to  have  erected  obelisks  about  180  ft. 
igh.  and  made  a  boat  280  cubits  long  to  the  god  of  Thebes, 
is  public  works  were  said  to  have  been  executed  by  pns- 
ners  of  war  reduced  to  slavery  for  the  purpose.    His  trl 
mphs  were  signalized  by  making  the  captive  monarchs 
rag  his  car,  but  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  treason  of 
is  brothers,  who  endeavored  to  burn  him  in  a  house,  from 
le  blazing  chambers  of  which  he  only  escaped  by  the  sacri- 
ce  of  two  of  his  children  thrown  on  the  burning  embers, 
nd  by  walking  over  their  bodies.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
lind,  and  finallv,  in  disgust  of  life,  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
nce,  and  was  honored  by  the  priests  as  second  only  to 
)siris     The  name  of  Sesostris  is  that  of  no  Egyptian  mon- 
rch  hitherto  discovered.    It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
monarch  most  like  him  was  Rameses  II.    [From  ong.  art. 
n  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  BIRCH.  LL.D.] 
Sester'tius  [Lat.  for  semis  tertius,     two  and  one  h 
t  was  once  worth  2J4  asses} ;  in  anc.  Rome,  a  silver  or  bronze 
oin  worth  y±  part  of  a  denarius. 
Sestus,  or  Sestos.    See  ABYDCS. 
Set,  or  Typhon.    See  TYPHOX. 

Se'lon  (EOZABETH  A  xx  Bayley),  b.  m  New  \ork Aug. 
28  1774  married  William  Seton  about  1794,  and  on  his  death 
at  Pisa  1804,  returned  to  New  York:  joined  the  £<*£•£». 
Mar  14  1805 ;  conducted  a  school  at  Baltimore  1805-06,  and 
witli  her  sisters-in-law.  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  took  the 
veil  as  Sisters  of  Charity  Jan.  1,  1809,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md 
he  first  members  of  that  order  in  the  U.  S.  A  conventual 
establishment  was  opened  at  Emmittsburg  July  9  IBtt, 
with  "  Mother  Seton  "  as  superior-gen.  D.  Jan.  4,  ISO. 

Set'ter,  a  hunting-dog  of  a  breed  apparently  intermediate 
between  the  pointer  and  the  spamef     This  dog  was  for- 
merly trained  to  sit  or  drop  when  marking  down  game,  bu 
at  present  it  stands  at  its  work  like  a  pointer. 

Sevastopol,  or  Sebastopol,  near  the  S.  W. 
trpmitv  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea.  if  a* the 
great  naval  station  of  Rus.  in  that  sea  The •great  hartx 
Fortifications  which  existed  at  the  period  of  the  siege  w  ere 
nl'mned  in  1834  and  simultaneously  land  defences,  which 
Wtei  had  not  beeli  constructed  when  (Sept.  1854)  the  mem- 
oraWestege  commenced.  Every  effort  was  then  made  to 
fncrease  the  strength  of  existing  intrenchments  and  the 
process  continued  jmri  JMSSU  with  the  siege.  ™««lS 
fence*  based  upon  a  matured  plan  of  permanent  fortinea- 
k'n  and  having  some  of  its  features,  combined  therewith 
{he characteristics  of  lines  of  field-works  and  those  of  the 
< iesre -works  alvvavs  resorted  to  by  a  besieged  garrison,  but 
vet"  differed  from  all  these  and  from  all  others  previously 
Pmn loved  owing  to  peculiarities  of  site  and  circumstances, 
to  t  Vk  11  of  he  engineer,  and  to  the  indomitable  resolu- 
Hon  of  the  defenders  Though  compressed  into  compara- 
vely  small  linear  space,  their  real  magnitude .was ,  enor- 
lous  The  Russian  loss  in  the  defence  was  84  000  men 
roMeoen T  The  French  loss  was  44,500  uVfc/) :  the  total  loss 
of  the  a  les  must  have  been  about  60.000.  The  to  al  loss  of 
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SEVEN  WONDERS   OF  THE  WORLD,  THE— SEWARD. 


a  conventual,  life  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.  They  hold 
a  part  of  their  property  in  common,  adopt  the  Capuchin 
habit  and  a  system  of  monastic  names,  and  recommend,  but 
do  not  absolutely  require,  celibacy.  At  present  their  lead- 
ing establishment  is  at  Snowhill,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.  Their 
founder  was  Conrad  BeissH. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  Tlie,  are  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus,  the  Mauso- 
leum at  Halicarnassus,  the  Pyramids,  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
Hanging  Gardens  at  Babylon,  and  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63).  When  Frederick  II.  saw 
that  war  was  unavoidable  he  fell  at  once  upon  Sax.  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men  (Aug.  1756),  took  Dresden  Sept.  10,  de- 
feated the  Aus.  army,  which  hastened  to  the  support  of 
Sax.,  at  Lobositz  (Oct.  1),  compelled  the  Sax.  army  to  sur- 
render Oct.  15,  and  placed  the  whole  country  under  Prus. 
control.  Nevertheless,  his  situation  in  the  spring  of  1757 
was  almost  overwhelming.  At  the  N.  22,000  Swedes  gath- 
ered in  Stralsund  ;  in  the  E.  100,000  Rus.  pushed  onward  to 
Memel :  in  the  8.  E.  two  Aus.  armies  approached  through 
Bohemia ;  in  the  S.  W.  two  Fr.  armies  marched  toward 
Prus. ;  in  the  S.  an  army  was  organized  from  the  contin- 
gents of  the  S.  Ger.  states.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle, 
on  the  Brandenburger  heath,  where  there  is  little  grain 
and  no  iron,  stood  Frederick  II.,  with  an  army  of  about 
200,000  men.  In  Apr.  1757  he  broke  into  Bohemia ;  attacked 
the  Aus.  army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  before  Prague 
May  6,  split  it  in  two,  of  which  the  one  part  retired  into 
Prague  and  the  other  retreated  to  the  S.  W.  to  join  Daun  ; 
invested  and  besieged  Prague  ;  met  Daun  at  Kolin  June  18  ; 
was  completely  defeated,  and  retreated  with  his  whole 
force  into  Sax.,  slowly  followed  by  Daun,  while  Charles  of 
Lorraine  marched  onward  to  Silesia.  In  Hanover  his  army 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  Fr.  at  Hastenbeck  July  26,  and 
compelled  to  conclude  the  capitulation  of  Kloster-Seven, 
Sept.  8,  by  which  his  army  was  dissolved.  In  the  mean 
time  the  second  Fr.  army  had  conquered  Hesse  and  pene- 
trated into  'Sax.  Frederick  II.  met  it  at  Rossbach  Nov.  5, 
and  literally  scattered  it  to  the  winds.  He  then  turned  to 
Silesia,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus. ;  routed 
Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Leuthen  Dec.  5,  and  reconquered  the 
whole  prov.  with  the  exception  of  Schweidnitz.  An  Eng.- 
Hanoverian  army  was  organized  under  the  command  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  during  the  subsequent 
campaigns  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Fr.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  In  1758  Frederick  II.  defeated  the  Rus. 
at  Zorndorf  Aug.  26,  but  he  was  himself  defeated  at  Hoch- 
kirch  Oct.  14,  by  the  Aus.  under  Daun.  He  nevertheless 
kept  both  Silesia  and  Sax.,  but  in  1759  was  so  completely 
routed  at  Kunersdorf,  Aug.  12,  by  the  Rus.  and  the  Aus. 
that  the  morning  after  the  battle  he  could  hardly  gather 
5000  men.  Dresden  and  a  large  part  of  Sax.  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  and  although  he  reconquered  it  in  1760 
by  the  victories  at  Liegnitz  and  at  Torgau  his  ruin  seemed 
unavoidable.  On  Oct.  25,  1760,  George  II.  died,  and  the 
Eng.  subsidies  stopped.  The  Rus.  under  Todtleben  took 
Berlin  and  plundered  it  for  3  days.  But,  fortunately,  the 
czarina  d.  Jan.  5,  1762,  and  her  successor,  Peter  III.,  was  an 
admirer  of  Frederick  II.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Rus. 
May  5,  and  with  Swe.  May  22,  and  although  the  projected 
Rus. -Prus.  alliance  was  frustrated  by  the  assassination  of 
Peter  III.,  Catharine  II.,  his  successor,  declared  herself 
neutral.  Peace  was  concluded  between  Prus.  and  Aus.  at 
Hubertsburg  Feb.  15, 1763,  by  which  "all  should  remain  as 
it  had  been  before  the  war."  (See  Frederick  II.,  Histoire  de 
la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans.)  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Severus  (ALEXANDER).    See  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS. 

Seve'rus  (Lucius  SEPTIMIUS),  Rom.  emp.  from  193-211,  b. 
Apr.  11, 146  A.  D.  ;  commanded  the  legions  in  Pannonia  when 
tidings  came  that  the  praetorian  guard  at  Rome  had  mur- 
dered Pertinax  and  sold  the  imperial  purple  to  Didius  Juli- 
an us.  The  legions  immediately  proclaimed  S.  emp.,  and  on 
June  2, 193,  he  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  Julia  nus 
was  deposed  and  executed,  and  the  prastorian  guard  was 
dissolved.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  legions  in  Asia  had  pro- 
claimed their  gen.,  Pescennius  Niger,  emp.  S.  defeated  him 
in  several  battles,  finally  at  Issus  in  194  ;  made  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Parthians,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  entertained  the  people  in  a  most  magnificent  way, 
and  gave  the  army  new  and  still  larger  dotations.  Another 
rival,  Clodius  Albinus,  appeared  in  Gaul,  but  in  the  battle  of 
Lugdunum  (197)  S.  was  victorious.  New  campaigns  in  the 
E.  followed,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  and  plunder  of  the 
Parthian  cap.,  Ctesiphon.  Then  the  emp.  spent  several  yrs. 
(202-208)  at  Rome,  but  in  208  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Brit., 
and  S.  again  took  the  field.  His  campaigns  in  Brit,  were 
bloody,  and  without  any  lasting  result.  D.  Feb.  4,  211. 

Severus  (SULPICIUS).    See  SULPICIUS  SEVERUS. 

Sevier,  se-veer'  (AMBROSE  H.),  b.  in  Middle  Tenn.  in  1802, 
received  a  scanty  education  ;  removed  to  Ark.  Terr. ;  studied 
law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  became  clerk  to  the  Terri- 
torial legislature ;  was  elected  to  that  body  1823  and  1825 ; 
delegate  in  Cong.  1837-36 ;  U.  S.  Senator  ia37-48 ;  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  and  on  foreign  relations ; 
com.  to  negotiate  peace  with  Mex.  1848.  D.  Dec.  21,  1848. 

Sevier  (JOHN),  b.  on  Shenandoah  River,  Va.,  in  1740.  em- 
igrated to  N.  C.  in  1769,  and  with  an  exploring-party  built 
the  first  fort  on  Watauga  River,  which  he  defended  against 
the  Indians,  and  in  1772  was  delegate  to  a  convention  at 
Halifax,  N.  C. ;  in  1773  commissioned  capt.  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Shawnees  and  other  tribes  of  Indians :  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  1774  ;  sat  in  the  N.  C. 
colonial  assembly  1777  ;  procured  the  erection  of  the  Tenn 
region  into  a  dist.  under  the  laws  of  N.  C.  ;  defeated  the 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  Boyd's  Creek  1779 ;  participated  in 
the  signal  victory  over  the  Brit,  at  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, N.  C.,  Oct.  7, 1780;  was  foremost  in  all  the  battles  as 
well  as  negotiations  with  the  Indians  during  many  yrs. ;  was 
chosen  in  1785  gov.  of  the  State  of  Frankland,  formed  by  the 
settlers  out  of  a  portion  of  what  is  no w  W.  N.  C.  and  E.  Tenn. ; 


appointed  brig. -gen.  of  the  terr.  S.  of  O.  River.  In  1796  the 
State  of  Tenn.  was  erected  and  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  S.  was  chosen  gov. ;  was  elected  a  Rep.  in  the  U.  S. 
Cong,  in  1811.  and  re-elected  in  1813.  During  the  war  with 
G.  Brit.  (1812-15)  he  served  with  honor  as  a  member  of  the 
military  committee,  and  in  1815  accepted  an  important  mis- 
sion to  adjust  difficulties  with  the  Creek  Indians  in  Ala. 
Terr.  D.  Sept.  24,  1815. 

Sevier  Lake,  a  body  of  salt  water  lying  in  W.  I*t.,  120m. 
S.  S.  W.  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  N.  lat.  39°,  Ion.  W.  from  Green- 
wich 113°  10' ;  altitude  above  the  ocean,  4600  ft.  Its  length  N. 
and  S.  is  20  m.,  its  width  10  m.,  and  its  area  140  sq.  m.  It  has 
no  outlet,  and  its  sole  tributary  is  Sevier  River,  which  enters 
the  N.  end.  The  valley  which  contains  the  lake  is  an  arm 
of  the  Sevier  desert,  and  is  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  fresh  water. 

Sev'ille.  city  of  Sp.,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  sa_me  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  70  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Under  the  Roms.,  Goths,  and  Moors  it  was  the  cap.  of 
wealthy  and  powerful  empires.  The  earlier  kings  of  modern 
Sp.  also  resided  here.  When  Amer.  was  discovered  it  be- 
came the  mart  of  the  new  colonies.  During  the  Fr.  invasion 
(1810^13),  and  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  transatlantic 
possessions,  it  suffered  very  much,  but  recovered  rapidly, 
and  is  to-day  a  city  of  brilliant  remembrances,  and  is  lively 
and  enterprising.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  Moorish  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  66  towel's.  Across  the  city  runs  the  Alameda, 
a  broad,  open  street  lined  with  palaces,  planted  with  mag- 
nificent elms,  and  adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  The 
rest  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerous  public 
squares  and  promenades,  consists  mostly  of  narrow  streets 
lined  with  high  houses  of  Moorish  construction.  Among  its 
many  splendid  edifices  the  cathedral  is  the  most  remark- 
able. Unique  of  its  kind  is  the  Giralda,  a  belfry  350  ft.  high  ; 
and  most  interesting  on  account  both  of  their  elegant  arch, 
and  beautiful  ornamentation  are  the  Alcazar  or  royal  pal- 
ace, and  the  univ.,  founded  in  1579.  S.  has  many  other  good 
educational  insts.  Among  its  manufactures  are  a  tobacco- 
factory,  in  which  about  5000  persons  are  employed,  a  cannon- 
foundry,  several  manufactories  of  muskets  and  other  fire- 
arms, powder,  saltpetre,  soap,  leather,  cotton  thread,  etc. 
Of  its  exports,  oranges,  olive  oil,  wine,  wool,  and  cork, 
together  with  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  form  the  prin. 
items.  Pop.  133,868. 

Sevres,  savr,  town  of  Fr.,  dept.  of  Seine-et-Oise.  on 
the  Seine,  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  porcelain. 
Pop.  7096. 

Sewage.    See  SEWER,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  OILI.MORE. 

Sew'all  (JONATHAN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  24. 
1728,  grad.  at  Harvard  1748 ;  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Charlestown  about  1758;  became  atty.-gen.  of  Mass.  1767; 
gained  a  suit  by  which  the  slave  James  recovered  his  free- 
dom at  common  law  1770 ;  went  to  Eng.  early  in  1775 ;  was 
included  among  the  sufferers  by  the  penal  act  of  Apr.  30, 
1779,  against  loyalists  or  "  Tories ;"  settled  at  St.  John,N.  B., 
1788,  and  was  judge  of  court  of  vice-admiralty  until  his 
death,  Sept.  26,  1796.  —  His  son,  JONATHAN  SEWALL,  LL.D. 
(1766-1839),  was  chief-justice  of  Lower  Canada  1808-38. 

Sewall  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Bishopstoke,  Eng.,  Mar.  28,  1653, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1671 ;  studied  theol.  ;  acquired  a  fortune 
by  his  marriage  (Feb.  28. 1676)  with  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  Hull,  the  celebrated  master  of  the  mint  at  Boston  ; 
was  assistant  gov.  1684-86  and  1689  ;  was  annually  chosen  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  from  1692  to  1725 ;  was 
judge  from  1692  to  1718,  when  he  was  made  chief-justice, 
being  at  the  same  time  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  co.  ; 
presided  at  the  trial  of  some  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  of  1692,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  his  error,  for 
which  he  publicly  asked  pardon  of  God  and  man  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  congregation  on  Fast  Day,  Jan.  14,  1697,  by  his 
pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard ;  wrote  against  slavery,  The 
Selling  of  Joseph ;  was  sec.  and  treas.  of  the  society  for 
the  maintenance  of  Indian  missions,  and  was  author  of  An 
Answer  to  Queries  respecting  Amer.,  Accomplishment  of  Proph- 
ecies, A  Memorial  relating  to  the  Kennebec  Indians,  and  A 
Description  of  the  New  Heaven  (1727).  He  resigned  his  judicial 
offices  1728,  and  d.  Jan.  1,  1730. 

Sewall  (SAMUEL),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Dr.  Joseph  and 
great-grandson  of  Chief-Justice  Samuel,  b.  at  Boston  Dec. 
11,  1757,  grad.  at  Harvard  1776;  became  an  eminent  lawyer 
at  Marblehead  ;  frequently  sat  in  the  legislature  ;  was  M.  C. 
1797-1800,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1800-13,  and  chief- 
justice  of  Mass,  from  1813  to  his  death,  June  8,  1814. 

Sew'ard,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Seward  co.,  Neb., 
has  fine  water-power.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1207 ;  1880, 2229,  includ- 
ing 1525  in  city. 

Seward  (FREDERICK  W.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.. 
July  8, 1830,  son  of  Wm.  H. :  ed.  at  the  acads.  of  Albany  and 
Auburn,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1849  ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester  in  1851,  and  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  in  1854:  was  associate  ed.  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  up  to  1801 :  assistant  sec.  of  state  of  the 
U.  S.  1861-69  ;  member  of  the  assembly  in  1874  :  edited  Auto- 
biography of  William  Henry  Seward,  1801-34,  with  Memoir 
(1877).  and  afterward  became  assistant  secretary  of  state  of 
the  U.  S. 

Seward  (JAMES  L.).  b.  in  Georgia,  studied  law;  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1836  ;  was  Rep.  in  Cong. 
1&53-59. 

Seward  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  May  16,  1801,  in 
Florida,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  made  ready  for  entrance 
to  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  at  15.  and  took  his  degree  in 
1820.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  was  introduced  to  practice  in  1823.  He  selected  his 
place  of  abode  at  Auburn  in  Cayuga  co.,  and  there  married 
Miss  Frances  Adelaide  Miller  in  1824.  He  began  by  practis- 
ing law,  but  circumstances  presented  to  him  inducements 
to  enter  the  field  of  national  politics.  In  1825  he  acceded  to 
the  call  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  address  them  on  the 
national  anniversary.  The  yr.  1828  found  him  presiding  in 
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a  convention  of  young  men  of  X  Y.  having  for  its  purpose 
the  election  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  as  I'res.  for  a  second 
term,  and  the  year  1830  brought  him  forward  as  a  prom- 
inent leader  in  the  uprising  of  the  pop.  of  all  \V.  N.  V. 
against  the  conspiracy  of  certain  lodges  of  Freemasons, 
which  had  combined  to  visit  upon  the  person  of  William 
Morgan  secret  and  summary  vengeance  for  his  disclosure 
of  their  formulas.  The  consequence  to  Mr.  S.  was  his  elec- 
tion to  a  seat  in  the  N.  Y.  senate.  His  political  action  was 
directed  through  3  channels.  The  first  was  his  election  by 
the  people  to  be  gov.  of  >T.  Y. ;  the  second,  his  election  by 
the  legislature  of  that  State  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  ; 
the  third,  his  appointment  by  Pres.  Lincoln  to  the  post  of  sec. 
of  state.  These  services  absorbed  24  yrs.  of  the  best  part  of 
his  life,  during  which  he  was  steadily  exercising  a  direct 
healthy  influence  over  the  movement  of  great  events. 

Mr.  Seward  in  1860  had  been  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  to  the  Presidency,  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. He  lost  it  by  the  force  of  certain  bargains  which  are 
apt  in  this  country  to  defeat  the  just  expectations  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  successful  candidate,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  however,  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of 
his  long  public  services  by  immediately  placing  him  in  what 
then  was  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  position  in  the 
cabinet.  For  the  4  yrs.  following  he  underwent  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  labor  and  care  in  the  maintenance  of  the  country's 
influence  upon  foreign  nations.  In  Mar.  1865  the  great  con- 
flict at  arms  was  over;  but  the  labors  of  the  state  dept.  con- 
tinued to  involve  questions  ominous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  The  second  term  of  Pres.  Lincoln  found  Mr.  S. 
completely  in  harmony  with  his  chief,  and  ready  to  co- 
operate with  vigor  in  the  arduous  task  of  redintegration  of 
the  old  and  fondly  prized  insts.  under  which  the  people 
had  prospered  as  no  other  had  ever  done  for  a  continuous 
period  of  %  of  a  century.  The  imagination  of  a  miserable 
wretch,  inflamed  by  familiarity  with  histrionic  effects, 
prompted  a  conspiracy  that  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph  laid 
low  the  heroic  martyr  Pres..  and  but  just  failed  to  involve 
Mr.  S.  in  the  awful  catastrophe.  Mr.  S.  survived  to  continue 
his  labors  under  a  successor  to  the  Presidential  chair  who, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  possessed  none  of  the  concilia- 
tory spirit  of  his  predecessor,  and  stirred  up  strife  instead 
of  establishing  harmony.  The  whole  policy  of  restoration 
sank  under  the  unpopularity  attached  to  its  official  source, 
and  Mr.  S.,  who  would  not  desert  his  chief,  took  his  full 
share  of  the  odium  attending  the  failure.  Blows  fell  thick 
and  fast  upon  him.  His  wife  and  a  highly  cherished  daughter 
in  the  flower  of  her  age,  successively  withered  under  the 
shadow  of  the  destroyer,  and  left  him  to  return  to  his  old 
home  at  Auburn,  to  find  himself  bereft  of  all  the  attractions 
that  had  once  adorned  it.  He  now  decided  to  undertake  a 
voyage  and  journey  around  the  world.  When  finally  he  got 
back  to  his  own  home  at  Auburn,  he  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  vol.  to  contain  his  observations  upon  all  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  regions  he  had  traversed.  He  d.  Oct.  10, 
1872  [From  origr.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  CHARLES 
FRANCIS  ADAMS.  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.] 

Sewellel,  a  rodent.  Aplodmtia  leporina,  which  unites 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  beaver  with  those  of  the 
squirrel  family  and  of  the  prairie-dog,  is  noted  for  its  root- 
less molars  ;  has  a  reddish-brown  color  with  very  small  eyes 
and  a  short  tail ;  is  about  the  size  of  a  muskrat,  and  has 
very  strong  jaws  and  a  plump  heavy  body.  It  is  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  burrows. 

Sew'er  [O.  Fr.  sewiere},  an  underground  drain  or  chan- 
nel for  conveying  away  sewage,  such  as  refuse  and  filthy 
liquids  and  fjecal  matter.  The  construction  of  S.  and  the 
discharging  of  water,  etc.  by  S.,  as  well  as  the  system  or 
plan  of  S.  for  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  a  locality,  are  de- 
nominated sewerage.  Technically  speaking,  a  town  or  city 
provided  with  S.  is  said  to  be  sewered. 

Sanitary  works  and  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health  have  been  the  accompaniments  of  civilization 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  most  anc.  cities  had  their  sys- 
tems of  sewerage  and  water-supply,  and  their  elaborate 
public  baths  or  temples  of  health,  the  ruins  of  which,  having 
been  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  than  those 
more  elegant  structures  which  rose  higher  above  the  earth's 
surface,  bear  testimony  by  their  magnitude  to  the  liberal 
views  which  inspired  their  construction.  This  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  decline  and  general  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
health  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  present  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  sanitary  reform, 
especially  in  thickly  populated  districts,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  minds  of  the  age  have  been  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  amount  of  value  or  wealth 


among  two  or  more  communities  simnariy  circuuuuun 
and  following  the  same  pursuits  it  will  commonly,  like  the 
death-rate,  vary  directly  with  their  sanitary  condition.  The 
requisite  sanitary  works  of  a  town  should  provide  (l)for  a 
daily  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  A. 
gals,  per  capita  of  the  pop. ;  (2)  for  the  thorough  drainage 
of  the  surface  and  subsoil :  and  (3)  for  conveying  away  all 
the  liquid  waste  and  faecal  refuse  produced  by  the  com- 
munity. In  the  general  case  the  considerations  which 
should  govern  the  engineer,  in  fixing  the  essential  featurer 
as  well  as  the  details  of  his  project,  will  depend  on  (1 
whether  the  subsoil  water  ordinarily  stands  so  near  the  s 
face  as  to  require  tapping  and  draining  off  to  a  lower  level 
(2)  whether  the  surface  drainage,  loaded  with  silt  and _soi 
not  soluble  in  the  water,  and  too  heavy  to  be  earned  on  DV 
it  and  deposited  in  the  final  outfall,  shall  be  provided  with 
a  separate  set  of  channels,  or  be  passed,  in  whole  or  in  part 
directly  into  the  S.,  which  convey  away  the  faecal  refuse 
from  the  habitations  ;  (3)  whether  the  less  offensive  sullage 
arising  from  the  domestic  use  of  the  water-supply,  shall  I 
conveyed  from  the  houses  in  the  same  pipes  which  earn 
the  animal  excreta ;  (4)  whether  the  S.  shall  be  ventilated 


directly  into  the  streets,  and  if  not.  then  the  best  method 
of  Mcnting  their  ventilation:  (01  the  most  effectual  and 
certain,  and  therefore  the  best,  method  attainable  for  «-x- 
cluding  the  sewage-gases  from  the  houses:  i(ii  whether  the 
sewage  is  needed  for  manurial  purposes,  and  if  so.  the  \«--\ 
method  of  adapting  the  works  to  that  end  ;  and  (7)  whet  her 
if  not  required  as  a  fertilizer,  the  sewage  can  properly  In- 
passed  into  the  natural  water-courses.  In  di>ts.  where  tin- 
sewage  is  to  be  used  for  enriching  the  land  the  question  ot 
keeping  it  separate  from  the  rainfall  is  an  important  on. 
The  surface  drainage  of  streets  that  are  closely  built  up  and 
subjected  to  heavy  traffic  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  impure, 
in  time  of  moderate  and  during  the  first  stage  of  a  In 
rainfall,  as  any  sewage ;  and  even  if  kept  separate  from 
the  sewage,  it  might  be  unwise  to  allow  it  to  flow  into  and 
corrupt  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  neighborhood  in 
localities  where  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  these  streams.  The  best  arrangement 
for  providing  that  no  portion  of  the  surface  drainage  except 
that  most  heavily  charged  with  street  soil  shall  pass  into  the 
S.  while  the  rest  flows  Dy  a  separate  drain  into  the  natural 
water-courses,  is  the  method  by  storm-overflow  S..  by  which 
FIG.  i.  the  rainfall  drain,  which 

naturally  lies  nearer  to 
the  street  surface  than 
the  S..  is  made  to  • 
and  discharge  into  the 
latter  all  its  contents 
when  the  flow  from  the 
street  is  small  and  the 
velocity  consequently 
low,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  S.  will  not  in- 
tercept any  of  the  water 
from  the  surface  when 
the  volume  in  the  rain- 
fall drain  is  great  and  its 
velocity  proportionally 
high.  This  is  done  where 
the  2  channels  cross  each 
other  by  placing  an 
opening  in  the  sole  of 
the  drain,  directly  over 
a  corresponding  open- 
ing in  the  crown  of  the 
S..  and  by  making  at 
that  point  a  vertical  fall 
or  step  in  the  drain,  of  such  height  that  with  a  high  velocity 
n  the  drain,  its  contents  will  overleap  the  opening  in  the 
S  and  with  a  low  velocity  will  drop  into  it.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  A  A'  is  the  rainfall  drain, 
B  the  sewer,  and  O  the  vertical  opening  between  them. 
With  respect  to  the  subsoil  drainage,  inasmuch  as  S.  are  or 
should  be  water-tight,  as  otherwise  the  contamination  of 
the  surrounding  sou,  and  consequently  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  leakage,  would  be  the  certain  result,  they  in  no  sense, 
when  properly  constructed,  act  as  drains  by  lowering  tin- 
subsoil  water-level.  In  well-payed  streets  very  little  of  the 
rainfall  is  absorbed  into  the  soil,  but  finds  its  way  into  the 
S  or  other  channels  provided  for  it :  and  were  it  not  for  the 
unpaved  areas,  including  back  yards  and  unimproved  lots, 
the  question  of  draining  the  soil  in  built-up  streets  would 
not  perhaps  possess  great  importance,  especially  if  the  sou 
be  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  character.  It  has  been  shown  in 
Q  Brit  from  carefully  prepared  statistics,  that  the  death- 
rate  from  pulmonary  diseases  was  reduced  50  per  cent,  by 
sewering  certain  towns  in  such  manner  as  to  lower  the  sv 
soil  water  by  drainage,  while  in  other  towns  sewered  with 
impervious  pipes  throughout,  with  no  provision  for  drain- 
Ma  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  consump- 
tion Some  provision  for  subterranean  drainage  should 
therefore  be  made  without  using  the  S.  for  that  purpose, 
although  the  laving  of  S.  alone,  by  cutting  through  the 
various  impervious  strata,  invariably  results  in  the  drainage 
of  the  surrounding  earth  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  transverse  form  of  S.  is  a  detail  of  capital  importance, 
more  especially  if  they  are  required  to  provide  for  an  inter 
mittent  flow,  as  when  the  surface  drainage  passes  into 
them  in  whole  or  in  part ;  for  in  order  that  they  may  be 
self-cleansing  the  minimum  velocity  should  never  fall  below 
2  ft  per  second  in  large  sewers,  and  3  ft.  per  second  in  th.  M 
of  6  to  9  inches  diameter,  even  when  the  volume  of  flow  is 
smallest.  The  greater  the  sectional  area  of  the  stream  in 
proportion  to  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  channel  m  which 
it  flows,  the  greater  will^bejthe 
FIG.  2. 


g  ghouid  therefore  be  narrow  on 
the  bottom,  or  invert,  in  order  that 
the  mean  hydraulic  depth  for  a 
small  flow  may  be  as  great  as  possp 
ble  They  should  also  be  broad 
across  the  middle  and  upper  por- 
tion to  give  the  requisite  capacity 
for  a  large  flow.  A  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  shape  of  an  egg  with  the 
smallest  end  down  secures  these 
conditions  best. 

In  order  to  afford  the  requisite  fa- 
cility for  inspecting  and  repairing  a 
svstem  of  sewerage,  and  keeping  it 
free  from  obstructions,  man-holes 
are  constructed.  (See  Fig.  2.)  These 
are  shafts  usually  circular  in  hon 
zontal  section,  and  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  constructed  with  brick, 
reaching  from  the  street-surface 
through  the  crown  of  the  S.  They 
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without  injury  or  displacement.  They  are  located  at  every 
point  where  the  S.  deviates  from  a  Straight  line  laterally  or 
vertically,  so  that  if  a  light  be  displayed  in  the  s.  at  any 
man-hole,  a  man  at  the  next  one  on  either  side  can  readily 
see  if  any  stoppage  exists  between  them.  When  the  man- 
holes are  used  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  the  covers  are 
perforated. 

The  drainage  of  the  street  first  flows  through  openings  in 
the  curb  or  gutter  into  street-gullies,  provided  usually  with 
catch-basins  which  retain  the  sand,  gravel,  and  heavy  de- 
tritus, while  the  water,  carrying  the  lighter  street-soil  in 
suspension,  flows  into  a  pipe  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
which  issues  from  the  catch-basin  at  a  point  some  feet  above 
the  bottom,  and  leads  to  the  S.  These  catch-basins  may  be 
circular  or  rectangular  in  plan,  and  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  150  to  200  ft.  apart  on  each  side  of  the  street.  They 
should  be  well  trapped  pIO  3 

to  guard  against  the 
escape  of  S. -gases  into 
the  street.  As  often 
as  the  basin  gets  filled  ^ 
with  silt  up  to  the 
month  of  the  pipe,  it 
should  be  removed, 
and  an  opening  in  the 
covering  stone  is  pro- 
vided for  that  pur- 
pose. In  Fig.  3,  when- 
ever the  water  from 
any  cause  gets  below 
the  level  of  the  point 
a,  a  free  passage  for 
the  gases  will  be 
opened  from  the  S. 
to  the  street.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  a 
siphon-trap  may  be 
placed  in  the  gully- 
drain,  so  near  to  the 
gully  that  it  can  be 
readily  cleaned  out  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  choked. 
The  most  perfect  system  of  street  S.  will  fail  in  performing 
its  most  important  function,  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  pop.,  unless  the  sanitary  requirements  of  house-drain- 
age are  carefully  and  skilfully  established.  House-drains 
should  promptly  convey  to  the  S.  all  the  fascal  matter  and 
liquid  refuse  produced  by  the  inhabs.,  and  they  should  ac- 
complish this  in  such  manner  that  S.-gases  are  effectually 
excluded  from  the  houses. 

It  is  now  an  established  rule  that  all  drains  and  branch  S. 
should  discharge  their  contents  into  the  mains  in  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  with  a  velocity  at  least  equal  to,  the  current  in 
the  mains,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reduction  of  velocity  and  the 
formation  of  a  deposit  at  the  point  of  junction.  Junctions 
should  be  formed  \yith  curves,  and  the  axis  of  the  branch 
ought  to  be  approximately  tangent  to  the  axis  of  the  main, 
ana  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  curve  should  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  compensate  for  the  increased  friction  in  the 
bend.  Branch  pipes  from  street  catch-basins  should  join 
below  the  average  water-level  in  the  S.  House -drains 
should  join  above  that  level  if  they  are  expected  to  per- 
form any  function  in  S.  ventilation,  as  they  would  be  effect- 
ually sealed  if  their  opening  into  the  S.  be  habitually  sub- 
merged. When  water  is  distributed  through  a  house  from  a 
cistern  located  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  its  overflow- 
pipe,  even  if  trapped  in  the  best  manner,  should  not,  in  any 
event,  be  directly  connected  with  the  house-drain,  for  the 
reason  that  as  the  overflow  may  be  brought  into  use  but 
seldom,  the  trap  is  liable  to  become  unsealed  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  cistern  thereby  placed  in  open  communica- 
tion with  the  S.,  or  the  trap  may  be  forced  by  the  S.-gases 
in  case  of  exceptional  pressure  when  the  water  in  the 
cistern  might  become  so  tinctured,  if  not  saturated,  by  the 
absorption  of  the  poisonous  constituents  of  the  gases,  as  to 
be  entirely  unsuitable  for  domestic  use.  The  overflow-pipe 
should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  rain-water  pipe 
when  the  latter  is  not  used  for  ventilating  the  S. ;  that  is,  it 
should  discharge  in  the  open  air,  generally  into  a  grated 
catch-basin  at  the  ground-level,  from  which  it  flows  through 
a  trapped  pipe  to  the  house-drain. 

.One  of  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  waste  material  to  pro- 
vide for  is  kitchen  grease,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  conveyed 
along  in  warm  water,  is  fluid  and  flows  freely.  Whenever 
and  wherever  it  cools,  it  solidifies  and  adheres  to  the  object 
with  which  it  happens  to  be  in  contact  at  that  moment. 
Greasy  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  house- 
drain  except  through  a  capacious  and  well-trapped  catch- 
basin,  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  easy  and 
frequent  cleansing.  In  houses  not  provided  with  the  water- 
closet  system  all  the  waste  liquids  from  bath-tubs  wash- 
basins, kitchen-sinks,  etc.  can  safely  be  led  outside  to  a 
ventilated  and  trapped  catch-basin,  having  an  outflow-pipe 
leading  to  the  sewer.  S.-gases  entering  this  pipe  will  es- 
cape into  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  catch- 
basin,  and  the  house  will  not  become  contaminated  by 
them.  The  offensive  discharges  from  water-closets  cannot, 
however,  be  disposed  of  this  manner,  but  must  be  conveyed 
in  a  tight  house-drain  directly  to  the  S.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  maintain  such  control  over  the  poi- 
sonous gases  which  enter  this  drain  that  they  cannot  in  any 
event  or  under  any  circumstances  permeate  the  house 

The  proper  dimensions  of  S.  will  of  course  be  governed  bv 
the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  they  are  intended  to  carry  off 
and  the  quantity  of  sewage  produced  by  the  pop. ;  and  this 
last  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  volume  of  the  water- 
supply  and  the  methods  of  its  consumption.  When  no  pro- 
vision except  the  S.  is  made  for  carrying  off  the  rainfall 

e  ratio  of  the  total  rainfall  to  the  quantity  received  by 

J  ».  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the  sur- 
face-soil, and  to  some  extent  on  the  kinds  of  pavement 


used  and  the  area  of  roof  -  surf  ace.  Very  nearly  all  the 
water  which  falls  upon  the  roofs,  and  upon  streets  covered 
with  asphalt  or  other  monolithic  pavement,  finds  its  way 
into  the  S.  within  30  minutes  after  its  fall,  while  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  received  upon  sandy  or  gravelly  soil, 
unless  the  fall  be  excessive  or  is  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals, will  reach  the  S.  at  all.  Prolonged  rain-storms  are  a 
greater  strain  upon  the  capacity  of  a  S.  than  those  of 
shorter  duration  but  of  greater  hourly  amount;  for  the 
percentage  of  the  fall  which  reaches  the  S.  increases  with 
the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  soil.  The  natural  drainage- 
area  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  adjusting  the 
sizes  of  S.,  in  order  that  the  question  whether  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  higher  levels  and  flows  through  the 
dist.  to  be  sewered  shall  go  into  the  S.  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  be  kept  pure  in  natural  or  artificial  channels,  may  re- 
ceive intelligent  consideration.  It  will  rarely  occur  that 
this  outlying  rainfall  can  be  passed  through  the  S.  as  eco- 
nomically as  by  separate  channels  of  a  more  simple  and  le.ss 
costly  character.  If  the  surface-drainage  or  rainfall  to  be 
passed  into  the  S.  is  restricted  to  that  which  belongs  to  the 
dist.  embraced  by  them,  it  will  generally  suffice  to  give 
them  such  capacity  and  inclination  that  they  can  discharge, 
without  running  quite  full  bore,  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  per 
hour,  presuming  that  only  half  that  volume  will  reach  the 
S.  within  the  hour.  The  ordinary  house-sewage  is  so  small 
a  percentage  of  this  discharge  that  no  additional  provision 
need  be  made  for  it.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  manu- 
factories discharge  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  S., 
account  must  of  course  be  taken  of  it,  but  ordinarily  a  ca- 
pacity adapted  to  convey  away  the  rainfall  will  fix  the 
maximum  dimensions. 

S.  should  be  laid  at  such  an  inclination  that  the  velocity 
maintained  in  them  when  the  volume  of  flow  is  small  will 
be  sufficient  to  move  the  heavier  materials  along,  even 
should  they  subside  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  prevent  ob- 
structing the  flow  by  the  formation  of  deposits.  Small  S. 
should  have  a  greater  inclination  and  a  greater  velocity 
than  large  ones,  because  they  have  a  greater  frictional  area 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  flow. 

The  Pneumatic  System.— In  all  the  foregoing  discussion  the 
fa?cal  and  other  waste  and  refuse  matter  produced  by  the 
inhabs.  of  a  dist.  or  town  is  supposed  to  be  carried  away 
through  the  agency  of  the  liquid  portions  thereof,  moving 
under  the  laws  governing  the  flow  of  water.  This  method 
of  carrying  off  sewage  is  known  as  the  water-carriage  sys- 
tem. In  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  some  other  towns  in 
Hoi.  the  movement  of  atmospheric  air  has  been  applied  to 
secure  the  same  results,  according  to  a  method  generally 
designated  the  "pneumatic  system."  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  principle  of  this  system,  suppose  that  an  air-tight 
iron  tank  or  reservoir  occupies  some  central  point  of  a 
town  or  dist.  From  this  tank  an  air-tight  main  issues,  hav- 
ing branches  through  the  several  streets  to  different  points 
in  the  dist.  These  branches  in  turn  branch  off  into  the  sev- 
eral house-drains,  and  these  latter  are  connected  respect- 
ively with  the  soil-pipes  of  the  houses,  the  latter  being  open 
to  the  external  air  at  their  upper  end  above  the  highest 
closet.  If  the  air  be  pumped  out  of  the  central  tank,  creat- 
ing a  vacuum  therein  more  or  less  complete,  there  will  en- 
sue a  downward  rush  of  air  in  each  and  all  the  houses,  and 
thence  through  the  branches  and  main  into  the  tank,  carry- 
ing with  it,  under  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  details,  all 
the  refuse  matter  which  finds  its  way  into  the  soil-pipes 
and  house-drains.  In  this  manner  the  tank  may  be  filled 
with  sewage.  It  is  emptied  by  a  similar  process.  A  pipe 
with  one  end  inside  the  tank,  and  reaching  to  the  bottom, 
has  its  other  end  connected  with  an  air-tight  receiver, 
which  may  be  a  portable  tank  on  wheels  for  carrying  the 
sewage  away,  When  this  receiver  is  exhausted  of  air  by 
the  use  of  the  air-pump,  the  sewage  flows  up  into  and  fills 
it  from  the  main  tank.  A  single  stop-cock,  near  the  tank, 
in  the  main  sets  the  system  to  work.  When  this  is  opened 
the  pneumatic  power  of  the  vacuum  in  the  tank  begins  to 
act,  and  a  downward  rush  of  air  in  the  houses,  branches, 
and  main  sets  in  with  a  more  or  less  sudden  shock,  which 
puts  the  sewage  in  motion.  In  order  to  adapt  this  system 
to  districts  where  there  are  differences  of  level,  and  there- 
fore different  rates  of  inclination  in  the  branches,  and  also 
where  the  volumes  of  sewage  supplied  by  the  several  house- 
drains  vary  within  wide  limits,  a  water-trap  or  vertical  step 
is  made  in  each  house-drain,  something  like  an  ordinary 
siphon-trap.  When  this  trap  is  full,  all  additional  sewage 
entering  it  will  flow  off  by  its  gravity.  (See  W'ARING  on  Sani- 
tary Drainage  of  Homes  and  Towns.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc..  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  GILLMOBB.] 

Sewlckley,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sew'lng-Macliines  are  a  comparatively  recent  inven- 
tion, though  sewing  by  hand  has  been  practised  from  the 
earliest  existence  of  the  human  race.  The  first  machines 
were  intended  mainly  for  embroidering.  Such  were 
Weisenthal's  (1755),  Saint's  (1790),  Duncan's  (1804),  Dodge's 
(1818),  Thimonnier's  (Paris,  1830),  using  a  crotchet  needle 
and  an  awl ;  but,  though  employed  for  making  army  cloth- 
ing, the  sewing  done  by  it  must  have  been  very  poor.  Wal- 
ter Hunt's  (invented  in  1832-34,  but  not  patented)  was  the 
first  to  use  2  threads,  or  to  make  the  lock-stitch,  and  the  first 
also  to  use  the  eye-pointed  needle  and  shuttle.  It  was  the 
first  really  practical  machine.  In  1841  Newton  and  Archbold 
patented  the  eye-pointed  needle  in  Eng.,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  invent.  In  Sept.  1846  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  patented 
a  S.-M.,  very  much  like  Hunt's,  though  less  practical,  and 
claimed  as  his  own  invention  the  eye-pointed  needle  and 
the  shuttle.  This  machine  worked  fitfully  and  intermit- 
tently, when  it  worked  at  all,  and  he  could  not  introduce 
it ;  during  a  sojourn  of  18  months  in  Eng.  he  was  unable  to 
construct  a  machine  which  would  work.  On  his  return  he 
found  that  Blodgett  and  Lerow,  Allen  B.  Wilson,  William 
O.  Grover,  and  Isaac  M.  Singer  had  each  invented  S.-M. 
which  worked  well  and  constantly,  and  that  each  embodied 
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some  contrivances  which  were  covered  by  his  patent,  and 
lie  at  once  commenced  suits  against  them.  The  litigation 
resulted,  in  1853,  in  the  formation  of  a  combination,  which 
for  24  yrs.  largely  controlled  the  production  of  S.  M.  The 
parties  to  the  combination  were  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  Grover  &  Baker,  and  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co.,  and 
their  successors.  The  first  object  of  these  inventors  was 
to  make  a  machine  which  could  sew  straight  seams,  and 
thus  help  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing ;  but,  their  liti- 
gation settled,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  inven- 
tion of  improvements  and  attachments  by  which  they  were 
able  to  make  curved  seams ;  to  hem,  bind,  gather,  tuck, 
plait,  cord,  quilt,  and  stitch  the  finest  and  lightest  as  well 
as  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  fabrics.  From  the  first  these 
machines  (and  a  little  later  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  machine, 
the  only  representative  of  the  twisted  loop-stitch)  made  3 
different  kinds  of  stitches— the  lock-stitch,  made  with  2 
threads,  and  using  either  the  shuttle  or  the  rotating  hook 
and  round-disk  bobbin  ;  the  double-loop  or  Grover  &  Baker 
stitch  (now  no  longer  made) ;  and  the  loop  and  twisted-loop 
stitch,  already  mentioned.  The  features  essential  to  all 
working  S.-M.  were  the  eye-pointed  needle,  the  feed  which 
supplied  the  goods  to  the  operation  of  the  needle,  the  nee- 
dle-bar, and  the  presser  foot,  the  driving  power,  and  some 
means  of  regulating  the  tension.  The  2  thread  machines 
required  also  the  shuttle,  containing  a  bobbin  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  rotating  hook,  which  had  a  circular-disk  bobbin  to 
supply  the  under-thread.  There  were,  of  course,  many  ad- 
ditions to  these,  and  many  modifications  of  them  which 
characterized  the  different  machines,  and  great  ingenuity 
was  also  manifested  in  the  construction  of  "  attachments," 
by  means  of  which  all  descriptions  of  fancy  work  could  be 
done.  When  all  the  patents  of  the  "  combination  "  finally 
expired  in  1877,  there  were  60  machines  in  practical  use.  A 
few  of  these  have  since  failed  or  discontinued  their  produc- 
tion, but  there  are  now  (1882)  more  than  a  hundred  actively 
competing  for  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  Singer  Co.'s 
machines  lead,  their  annual  production  being  over  half  a 
million  machines ;  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Domestic,  New 
Home,  and  White  produce  from  90,000  to  100,000  each,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  others  from  20,000  to  60,000  each.  The  total 
annual  product  is  about  1,200,000  machines,  and  12,000.000 
have  been  sold  since  1851.  The  value  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion exceeds  $30,000,000,  and  the  production  from  1851  to 
1882  over  $300,000,000.  More  than  100,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  about  2,500,000  persons  con- 
stantly use  the  machines,  and  nearly  as  many  more  own 
them  and  use  them  occasionally.  Of  special  S.-M.  adapted 
to  particular  kinds  of  work  there  have  been  large  numbers 
invented,  and  most  of  them  have  proved  profitable.  We 
may  name  among  these  the  button-hole  machines,  the  Mc- 
Kay sole-sewing  machine,  the  Hautin  S.-M.  of  Mr.  S.  Ward- 
well,  Jr.,  for  sewing  harness,  etc.  with  a  waxed  thread ; 
cylinder  machines  for  sewing  seams  on  sleeves,  trousers, 
boot-legs,  leather  buckets,  hose,  etc. ;  carpet-seam  S.-M. ; 
machines  for  making  the  patent  ruffling,  for  sewing  the  tips 
and  linings  of  hats  and  caps,  for  sewing  the  seams  of  knit 
underclothing,  straw-sewing  machines,  book-sewing  ma- 
chines, pamphlet-sewing  machines,  etc.  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Sex'taus,  or  Sextant,  in  astron.,  one  of  the  constella- 
tions formed  by  Hevelius.  It  is  placed  across  the  equator 
and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

Sex'tant  [Lat.  sextans],  a  portable  astronomical  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Newton,  and  reinvented  by  T.  Godfrey 
of  Phila.  in  1730,  using  for  the  measurement  of  an  angle  a 
graduated  arc  of  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  and  employing 
in  its  construction  the  following  theorem  of  optics :  If  a 
pencil  of  rays  be  reflected  by  each  of  2  plane  surfaces,  the 
deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  pencil  is  double  the  inclination 
of  the  reflecting  planes,  supposing  its  course  to  be  in  one 
plane  perpendicular  to  intersection  of  surfaces.  The  cut 


represents  the  most  common  form  of  S.  The  frame  is  of 
brass,  constructed  so  as  to  combine  strength  with  lightness ; 
the  graduated  arc,  inlaid  in  the  brass,  is  usually  of  silver, 
sometimes  of  gold  or  platinum.  The  divisions  of  the  arc  are 
usually  10'  each,  which  are  subdivided  by  the  vernier  to  w  . 
The  handle  H,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  is  of  wood. 
The  mirrors  M  and  ware  of  plate  glass,  silvered.  The  upper 
half  of  the  glass  m  is  left  without  silvering,  in  order  that  ti 
direct  rays  from  a  distant  object  may  not  be  mtercepte< 
To  give  greater  distinctness  to  the  images,  a  small  telescope 
78  


E  is  placed  in  the  line  of  sight  m  E.  It  is  supported  in  a 
ring  K  K,  which  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  in  a  di- 
rection at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  S.,  whereby  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  can  be  directed  either  toward  the  sil- 
vered or  the  transparent  part  of  the  mirror.  This  motion 
changes  the  plane  of  reflection,  which,  however,  remains 
always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  S.,  the  use  of  the  motion 
being  merely  to  regulate  the  relative  brightness  of  the  di- 
rect and  reflected  images.  The  vernier  is  read  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass  R  attached  to  an  arm  which  turns  upon  a  pivot 
S,  and  is  carried  upon  the  index-bar.  The  index-glass  M,  or 
central  mirror,  is  secured  in  a  brass  frame,  which  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  index-bar  by  screws,  a  a  a. 
This  glass  is  generally  set  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
S.  by  the  maker,  and  there  are  no  adjusting  screws  con- 
nected with  it.  The  fixed  mirror  in  is  usually  called  the 
horizon-glass,  being  that  through  which  the  horizon  is  ob- 
served in  taking  altitudes.  It  is  usually  provided  with 
screws,  by  which  its  position  with  respect  to  the  plane  of 
the  S.  may  be  rectified.  At  P  and  O  are  colored  glasses  of 
different  shades,  which  may  be  used  separately  or  in  com- 
bination, to  defend  the  eye  from  intense  light  of  sun. 

Sex'tus  Emplr'lcus.  a  Pyrrhonic  or  sceptical  philos., 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  century  A.  D.  He  is 
known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  3  works,  setting  forth  the 
sceptical  philos. :  (1)  Institutiones  Pyrrhoniana,  dealing  with 
the  principles  of  scepticism  ;  (2>  a  work  on  philos.  in  its  3 
divisions,  logic,  physics,  and  ethics ;  (3)  Against  (he  Mathe- 
maticians, in  6  books,  devoted  respectively  to  gram.,  rhet- 
oric, geom.,  arith.,  astron.,  and  music. 

Seybert,  sl'bert  (ADAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  in  1773,  went 
to  Europe  1793 :  studied  at  Lond.,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and 
Gottingen,  giving  special  attention  to  chem.  and  mineral- 
ogy ;  was  M.  C.  1809-15  and  1817-19 :  visited  Europe  1819, 
and  again  1824,  and  d.  at  Paris  May  2,  1825.  Wrote  The  Sta- 
tistical Annals  of  the  U.  S.  (1818),  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
famous  article  (Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1820)  in  which  Syd- 
ney Smith  asked,  "  Who'reads  an  American  book?" 

Seychelles  (sa-sheel')  Cocoaiiut,  the  double  cocoa- 
nut,  the  fruit  of  Lodoicea  Seychettarum,  a  noble  palm  tree, 
now  becoming  rare  in  its  native  islands.  The  Orientals  as- 
cribe great  and  mysterious  virtues  to  this  curious  nut,  and 
in  mediaeval  Europe  it  was  sold  for  fabulous  prices.  Prac- 


1870,  2122 ;  1880,  2318. 

Seymour,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Jackson  co.,  Ind.,  59 
m.  S.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1870,  2372 ;  1880,  4250. 

Seymour  (BEAVCHAMP  PAGET),  Eng.  vice-admiral,  b.  in 
1821.  He  was  junior  naval  lord  from  1872-74,  and  from  1875- 
77  commanded  the  Channel  squadron.  Since  1880  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  In  1882  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  before 
\lexandria,  and  bombarded  the  forts  of  that  city  July  11-13. 
Vice-admiral  S.  is  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Seymour  (EDWARD).    See  SOMERSET,  DCKE  or. 

Seymour  (GEORGE  Fox).  D.  D..  b.  in  New  York  in  1829, 
grad  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1850  and  at  the  General  Theolog- 
ical Sem.  in  1854  ;  had  charge  of  a  mission-station  at  Dobbs 
Ferry  for  6  yrs. ;  became  first  head  of  St.  Stephen  s  CoU., 
Aimandale,  1860,  and  in  1861  rector  of  St.  Mary's  ch.,  Man- 
hattanville,  N.  Y. ;  in  1863  went  to  St.  John's  ch,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  and  was  in  1865  elected  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  in 
the  General  Theological  Sem. ;  in  1874  was  chosen  bp.  of  the 
diocese  of  111.,  but  the  General  Convention  refused  to  con- 
firm him  ;  in  1875  elected  dean  of  the  General  1  heological 
Sem.  In  1877  chosen  bp.  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  consecrated 

"seyniour  (Sir  GEORGE  HAMILTON),  grandson  of  the  first 
marquis  of  Hertford,  b.  in  Eng.. in  1797,  grad  at  Merton 
Coll,  Ox.;  entered  the  diplomatic  service  1817;  served  as 
sec.  of  legation  at  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  Constantinople ; 
became  minister  at  Florence  1830,  envoy  at  Brussels  1835.  at 
Lisbon  1846  and  at  St.  Petersburg  1851 ;  was  approached  by 
the  £ar  Nicholas  with  proposals  to  Eng.  for  the  partition  of 
Tur  1853-a  scheme  whicR  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war; 
was  recalled  on  the  proclamation  of  that  war.  Mar  II 
made  envoy  to  Vienna  Dec.  l^nd,rfUred  from  the  ser- 
vice on  a  pension  Mar.  1858.  D.  Feb.  31880. 

Seymour  (HORATIO),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Li  chfield,  Conn  May 
31  1778  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1797;  studied  law;  settled  at 
Middeburv  Vt.,  1799;  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  oPvt.  1809-17;  U.  S.  Senator -1881-83 :  was  Whig  can- 
didate for  gov.  1836,  and  became  judge  of  probate  184,.  D. 
at  Middlebury  Nov.  21,  1857. 


1853-55 ;  vetoed  a  prohibitory  Uqnor 
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election  of  1864, 

Prison  Association  in 
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brother  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1505 
was  ennobled  and  made  grand  admiral  of  Eng.  Jan.  154" 
privately  married  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  same  yr.  ;  was  given  the  custody  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth and  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  projected  a  marriage  with  the 
former  1548  ;  was  accused  of  treason  :  committed  to  Tower 
Jan.  19.  1549.  attainted,  and  beheaded  Mar.  20,  1549. 

Seymour  (THOMAS  HABT),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1808, 
became  a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  and  ed.  of  the  Jeffersonian 
(1837),  a  Dem.  newspaper  :  was  some  time  judge  of  probate  : 
sat  in  Cong.  1843-45  ;  served  in  the  Mex.  war  as  major  of  the 
9th  regiment  :  became  lieut.-col.  Aug.  12,  1847  ;  command'ed 
the  9th  Inf.  after  the  death  of  Col.  Ransom  at  Molino  del 
Rey  :  was  brevetted  col.  for  services  at  Chapultepec  Sept. 
13,  1847  :  was  gov.  of  Conn.  1850-53,  and  minister  to  Rus. 
ia>3-57.  I).  Sept.  3,  1868. 

Seymour  (TRUMAN),  b.  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Sept.  24,  1824, 
grad.  at  W.  It.  1846  ;  entered  the  1st  Artil.  ;  was  brevetted 
lieut.  and  capt.  for  gallantry  in  the  Mex.  war  ;  was  prof,  at 
W.  Pt.  1850-53  :  served  under  Major  Anderson  at  Ft.  Sumter 
Apr.  1861  ;  became  chief  of  artil.  of  McCall's  division  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  Mar.  1862;  was  commissioned  brig.- 
gen.  of  volunteers  Apr.  28,  1862  ;  was  distinguished  in  the 
Va.  and  Md.  campaigns  ;  was  severely  wounded  at  Ft. 
Wagner  July  18,  1863  ;  commanded  an  expedition  to  Fla. 
Feb.  1864  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Wilderness  ;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Oct.  1864,  and 
became  maj.-gen.  1865. 

Sforz'a,  the  name  of  an  It.  family  which  ruled  Milan  as 
a  dukedom  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  and  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  politics  of  It.  by  their  ambition. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  (1)  GIACOMUZZO  ATTENDOLO, 
a  pe_asant-boy  from  Cotignola  in  the  Romagna,  b.  1369.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bodily  strength,  and  received 
the  surname  (fforza,  "  the  forcer  ;"  became  chief  of  a  band 
of  condottieri,  and  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Joanna  II. 
of  Naples,  who  made  him  grand  constable  ;  served  afterward 
Pope  Martin  V.,  who  made  him  a  count,  and  d.  in  1424.— 
(2)  His  son,  FRANCESCO,  b.  in  1401,  was  chief  of  a  large  troop 
of  mercenaries  ;  invented  a  new  tactical  trick  ;  entered  the 
service  of  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan;  received  Visconti's 
daughter  Bianca  in  marriage,  and  Cremona  as  her  dowry  ; 
took  Ancona  from  the  pope.  In  1447  Visconti  died  without 
any  male  heirs,  and  Milan  instituted  a  republican  govt.  But 
in  1450  Francesco  seized  the  ducal  crown,  defeated  his  ad- 
versaries, reigned  well,  and  d.  in  1466.—  (3)  His  son,  GALEAZZO 
MARIA,  b.  in  1444,  was  a  monster  of  debauchery  and  ferocity, 
and  was  assassinated  in  1476.—  (4)  He  was  followed  by  his 
son,  GIOVANNI  GALEAZZO,  b.  in  1468,  during  whose  minority 
the  govt.  was  carried  on  by  his  mother,  Bona  of  Savoy.— 
(5)  But  in  1470  LUDOVICO  THE  MOOR,  a  brother  of  Galeazzo 
Maria,  b.  in  1451,  banished  Bona  and  assumed  the  regency, 
and  in  1494  he  poisoned  his  nephew  and  ascended  the  ducal 
throne  himself  ;  induced  Charles  VIII.  of  Fr.  to  assert  his 
claims  on  Naples.  But  the  success  of  the  Fr.  alarmed  him, 
and  he  formed  a  league  against  Fr.  To  punish  him,  Louis 
XII.  invaded  his  country,  captured  him  in  1500,  and  confined 
him  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  where  he  d.  in  1510.—  (6)  His 
son,  MASSIMILIANO,  b.  in  1491,  was  made  duke  in  1512  by  the 
Holy  League,  but  expelled  by  the  Fr.  in  1513  ;  reinstated 
m  the  same  yr.  by  Charles  V.  after  the  battle  of  Novara, 
but  was  again  driven  out  by  Francis  I.  after  the  battle  of 
Mangnano  ;  sold  his  claims  to  the  dukedom  to  Fr.  for  a 
pension.—  (7)  His  brother,  FRANCESCO  II.,  b.  in  1492,  was  made 
duke  of  Milan  by  Charles  V.  in  1522  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via, 
and  at  his  death  (Oct.  24,  1535)  the  country  was  incorporated 
with  Aus. 

Shad  [Ger.  ScAade],  a  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  the  family  Clupeidae.  The  S.  are  all  inhabs.  of  the  N. 
hemisphere,  and  live  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  yr  in  the 
sea,  but  in  the  spring  ascend  the  rivers  in  large  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  eggs  are  moderate  in  size, 
the  ovaries  of  a  single  female  having  generally,  it  is  said 
?b^0^25'(X¥  eggs'  although  sometimes  as  many  as  100,000  to 
150^000.  The  American  species  is  Alosa  sapidissima. 

Shad'docli  [called  Pom  pel  moose  in  the  B.  I.],  the 
large  fruit  of  Citrus  decumanus,  a  small  tree  of  the  orange 
family  (Rutaceae).  It  has  a  watery  pulp,  cooling,  acid,  aro- 
matic, and  somewhat  bitter,  and  is  used  for  preserves  It 
was  named  from  a  Mr.  Shaddock,  who  carried  it  from  India 
to  Jamaica.  The  fruit  sometimes  weighs  15  Ibs 

S»liad  I  iie,  the  Alosa  sadina,  a  little  spotted  shad  about  a 
foot  long,  caught  off  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  J  coasts 

th?  ?£  ^fCe»  °r  BusU»  th?  Amelanchier  Canademis  of 
the  order  Kosaeeae  ;  of  several  strongly  marked  varieties, 

tlme  2j  J;h<Lm  Iery  smal1  and  others  lanser  shrubs,  or  even 
trees,  50  ft.  high  or  more.  Its  flowers  appear  in  early  spring 
in  loose  white  racemes.  The  fruit  is  juicy  and  savory  fi 
sometimes  called  service-berry  in  the  N.  W  ,  isbollected  as 
food,  and  is  an  ingredient  of  the  native  pemmican 

Sha^S?-  b"ry  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY  Cooper),  FIRST  EARL 
OF,  b.  at  Wiroborne  St.  Giles,  Dorsetshire,  Eng  ,  July  22  1621  • 
entered  Exeter  Coll  Ox.,  1637,  and  Lincoln!  Inn  1688  •  was 
elected  for  Tewkesbury  to  the  Short  Parl.  Apr.  1640?  sat  in 
the  Long  Parl.  as  a  supporter  of  the  king  ;  went  over  to  the 
popular  party  Feb.  1644  ;  was  a  member  of  the  "  Barebones  " 
and  °  Oomwell's  council  of  state  Dec. 


IBM  •  f  u  e     ec. 

I65d  ,  separated  from  the  cause  of  the  Protector  Dec  1654  • 
co-operated  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  one  of  the 
*  ^  th?  n^W  kinft,at  Breda  APr'  166o7was  made  a 
2S?P  m  Ma?'  al"d  a  Cu0m'  for  the  trial  of  *e  regi- 
\M    ^°  ;  Was  ?;alsed  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron  Ashley 
1661  ;  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  May  1661  • 
Act  °f  Unif°™»»y  1662  ;  supported  the  Mspens: 
h      i;iT«£011e  of  th,e  ?rantee?  of  the  prov.  of  Caro- 
lina 1663  and  1665  ;  secured  the  services  of  John  Locke  as 
conVsatteforCtrhe^ry  ^'Prepared  with  Locke  the  aristocrat! 
fhP  t~«    ifi«?*         °f  the  Carolinas  :  was  a  joint  com.  of 
P«ri     f  ^  f?67l  a  member  of  the  "Cabal"  1670;  created 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  Apr.  23,  1672  ;  was  pres.  of  the  council 


of  trade  and  plantations  from  Sept.  27.  1672,  to  Apr.  1676 : 
was  lord  chancellor  Nov.  17,  1672,  to  Nov.  9,  1673;  was  dis- 
missed from  the  privy  council  May  19,  1674,  on  account  of 
having  gone  over  to  the  opposition ;  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Parl.  for  aiding  the  king  in  asserting  the  proroga- 
tion of  that  body  1677-78  ;  procured  the  passage  of  the  Test 
bill  1678 ;  became  pres.  of  the  council  Apr.  1679 ;  procured 
the  passage  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  1679 :  was  dismissed 
from  office  Oct.  1679 ;  presented  the  duke  of  York  before 
the  court  of  king's  bench  as  a  "  Popish  recusant  "  June  26, 
1680  ;  attended  the  Parl.  at  Ox.  Mar.  1687  ;  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  order  of  the  coitncil  on  a  charge  of  high  treason 
July  2,  but  released  Dec.  1,  1681 ;  went  to  Amsterdam  Nov. 
1682,  and  d.  there  Jan.  22,  1683. 

Shaftesbury  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY  Cooper),  THIRD  EARL 
OF.  b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  26,  1671,  entered  Parl.  1693 ;  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  1699 ;  supported  the  administration  of  William 
III.,  and  retired  from  public  life  on  the  king's  death  ;  was 
stigmatized  as  a  free-thinker  ;  pub.  a  Letter  on  Enthusiasm, 
The  Moralist,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,  Sensus  Ccmiminis, 
etc.  His  prin.  work  is  Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters.  Oitin- 
ions,  and  Times.  V.  Feb.  15,  1713. 

Sliaftesbury  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY  Cooper),  SEVENTH 
EARL  OF,  b.  in  Eng.  Apr.  28,  1801,  grad.  at  Christ  Ch..  Ox., 
1822 ;  entered  Parl.  1826 ;  supported  the  administrations  of 
Liverpool  and  Canning;  was  made  a  com.  of  the  board 
of  control  by  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  was  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  1834-35  ;  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  1851 ;  has  labored  zealously  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  ;  has  been  pres.  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  the  Prot.  Alliance,  and 
has  been  long  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  so  called  "  Exeter 
Hall  "  school  of  Low  Churchmen. 

Shagreen.    See  LEATHER. 

Shah.  [Per.  "  king  "],  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Per.  and  of 
certain  other  Asiatic  princes.  The  sons  and  other  male 
relatives  of  the  Per.  S.  also  assume  this  title,  the  full  title  of 
the  monarch  being  shah-in-shah,  "  king  of  kings." 

Shahjehaiiabad.    See  DELHI. 

Shahjehaiipoor',  town  of  Brit.  India,  preiidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Gurrah,  has  72,136  inhabs. 

Slia'kers  [so  called  from  certain  rhythmical  movements 
of  the  arms  which  form  a  part  of  their  ceremonial],  a  sect 
called  by  themselves  the  United  Society  of  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing.  They  claim  descent  from  the 
Fr.  Camisards,  and  weie  founded  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  better 
known  by  her  maiden  name  as  Ann  Lee.  The  S.  lead  a 
celibate  life,  hold  their  property  in  common,  believe  that 
they  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  that  the 
millennium  has  come,  and  teach  that  for  those  who  are  not 
S.,  marriage,  if  entered  into  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race,  is  not  sinful.  They  sing  and  dance  in  worship, 
wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  devote  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  the  raising  of  medicinal  herbs,  and 
engage  in  a  few  simple  manufactures.  They  are  a  thrifty, 
cleanly,  and  industrious  people.  They  teach  a  system  of 
doctrine  which  is  founded  partly  on  the  Bible  and  partly  on 
the  supposed  revelations  of  Mother  Ann  Lee  and  their  other 
inspired  leaders.  They  are  opposed  to  war  and  the  use  of 
pork  as  food,  and  believe  in  the  exercise  of  miraculous  gifts. 

Shakespeare,  shak'speer  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  in  Apr.  1564.  His  father,  John 
Shakespeare,  was  of  the  yeoman  class ;  his  mother,  Mary 
Arden,  was  of  a  family  of  the  minor  gentry.  John  Shake- 
speare became  a  landholder,  and  rose  rapidly  through  all 
the  grades  of  office  in  Stratford  until  he  became  chief  alder- 
man and  ex-o$icio  justice  of  the  peace.  Misfortune,  how- 
ever, befell  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  pov- 
erty. Of  S.'s  early  life  until  he  married  we  know  nothing. 
While  but  a  lad  of  17  he  had  become  entangled  with  a  woman 
of  25,  Anne  Hathaway.  He  married  this  woman  when  he  was 
but  18,  and  her  first  child,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  was 
born  in  May  1583.  She  bore  him  twins,  a  boy  and  girl,  in 
Feb.  1584.  S.  was  driven  to  seek  some  change  for  the  better, 
and  left  Stratford  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Lond.  In  Lond.  we 
find  him  engaged  as  an  actor  and  as  a  playwright.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  written  his  first  poem,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  before  he  went  to  Lond.  However  this  may  be,  he 
went  upon  the  stage  as  an  actor  of  minor  parts.  We  know 
that  he  was  one  of  the  original  performers  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  that  he  appeared  in  the  same 
author's  Sejanus.  As  a  dramatist  he  began  his  career  by  re- 
writing old  plays  in  conjunction  with  others,  his  seniors  as 
playwrights.  His  superiority  to  all  his  contemporaries,  how- 
ever, soon  asserted  itself,  and  he  began  to  write  alone  or 
with  little  assistance.  His  first  wholly  original  play  was 
probably  Love's  Labours  Lost.  He  probably  also  in  his  ear- 
liest dramatic  days  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe, 
Greene,  and  Peele,  the  first  and  second  parts  of  The  Conten- 
tion between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  his  own  con- 
tributions to  which  he  afterward  embodied  in  Part  I.  and 
Part  II.  of  his  Henry  VI.  His  success  provoked  the  jealousy 
and  excited  the  enmity  at  least  of  one  of  those  whom  he 
eclipsed— Robert  Greene.  Henry  Chettle,  who  was  one  of 
the  knot  of  writers  to  which  both  Greene  and  S.  belonged, 
speaks  of  the  latter  as  in  his  demeanor  "  no  less  civil  than 
le  was  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes  ;"  adding  that 
'  divers  of  worship  "  (i.  e.  social  rank)  "  have  reported  his 
iprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his 
'acetious  grace  "  (i.  e.  of  a  delicate  fancy)  "  in  writing  which 
approves  his  art."  Among  the  friends  that  S.  won  among 
;he  latter  class  was  the  earl  of  Southampton,  a  nobleman 
of  taste  and  culture.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  to  this 
lobleman's  generosity  he  owed  his  ability  to  become  a  very 
sonsiderable  sharer  in  the  Black  Friars'  Theatre,  at  which 
:he  company  with  which  he  was  connected  was  in  the  habit 
of  performing.  Having  attained  this  advantageous  position, 
S.  soon  reached  the  utmost  height  of  success,  both  as  to 
reputation  and  profit.  He  now  entered  upon  a  career  of 
dramatic  production  which  soon  placed  him  in  independent 
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circumstances.  He  rose  rapidly,  both  in  fame  and  in  fortune. 
He  had  money  to  spend  and  money  to  lend  :  and  he  used  it 
to  place  his  father  in  comfort  and  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty and  other  wealth  in  his  native  town.  The  Heralds' 
Coll.  made  his  father  a  gentleman  by  coat-armor.  He  in- 
vested a  part  of  his  money  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  and  he 
bought  •'  New  Place,"  a  large  house  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Cloptons,  a  Warwickshire  family  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. To  this  house  he  retired  on  his  withdrawal  from  the 
theatre  about  A.  D.  1611,  and  there  he  d.  Apr.  23,  1616. 

Traces  of  S.'s  personal  character  and  experience  are 
found  rarely  in  his  works,  if  at  all,  unless  we  are  to  accept 
his  Sonnets  as  an  expression  of  personal  feeling.  These 
compositions.  154  in  number,  were  pub.  in  1609.  The  Sonnets 
remain  a  literary  puzzle  to  this  day.  A  few  of  the  first  in 
the  collection  are  addressed  to  a  very  beautiful  young  man, 
and  entreat  him  to  marry  ;  two  of  them  are  avowedly  the 
expression  of  S.'s  own  feeling  ;  but  the  most  of  them  were 
written  as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  and  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  loved  and  suffered  deeply.  If  we  are  to  regard 
these  Sonnets  as  the  result  of  S.'s  own  experience,  we  learn 
from  them  that  he  passionately  loved  and  was  loved  by  a 
beautiful  dark-eyed  "  black  "  —  that  is,  brunette—  woman, 
who  nevertheless  tortured  him  by  being  false  to  him  with 
his  best  friend.  The  Sonnets  are  worthy  to  be  the  utterance 
of  such  an  experience  by  such  a  man.  Although  inferior  to 
the  plays,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  other  poems.  S.  as- 
sumed the  forms  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  of  history  or 
historical  play,  which  had  been  established  before  he  began 
to  write,  and'he  conformed  in  every  external  respect  to  the 
fashion  of  his  time  and  the  needs  of  the  theatre.  His  differ- 
ence from  other  dramatists  consists  in  his  thought  and  hjs 
lang.,  and  in  his  power  of  dramatic  characterization.  His 
isolation  from  his  creations  appears  to  have  been  perfect  ; 
once  evoked  from  his  mind,  they  exist  independently  and 
altogether  outside  of  it,  and  act.  and  speak  altogether  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  not  of  his. 

The  poems  and  plays  were  produced  in  the  following 
order:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1584-85;  The  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
1584-86  ;  Part  I.  of  The  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  The  True  Tragedy,  etc.,  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew  (in  which  old  plays  S.  had  a  share),  1587-59  ;  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  1588-89  ;  The,  Comedy  of  Errors,  1589  :  Love's 
Labour's  Won  (probably  an  early  form  of  All's  Well,  etc.), 
1589  ;  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  1589-90  ;  King  Henry  VI., 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  IMO^l;  Sonnets,  1590-1605  <*);  an  early 
form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1591-92  ;  Lucrece  and  Richard  HI., 
1593  ;  A  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  1594;  Richard  II.,  1594-95;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King 
John,  and  Part  I.  of  King  Henry  IV.,  1596  ;  Part  II.  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  1597  ;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  1598-99  :  Twelfth 
Night,  Henry  V.,  and  As  You  Like  It,  1599;  Hamlet,  1600; 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1601  ;  Pericles  (S.'s  part),  1602;  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1603;  Measure  for  Measure,  1603-04; 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  1604  ;  A  Lover's  Complaint,  1605  (?)  ; 
King  Lear,  1605  ;  Timon  of  Athens,  1605-07  ;  Macbeth,  1605  ; 
Julius  Ctesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  TroUus  and  Cres- 
sida,  1606-08  ;  Cymbettne,  Coriolanus,  and  Othello,  1609-11  ;  The 
Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest,  1611  ;  Henry  VIII.,  1613. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE.] 
Shakopee',  city,  cap.  of  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Minn.  River.  Pop.  1870,  1349  ;  1880,  2011. 

Shale  [Ger.  Schale,  "  shell  "],  a  name  commonly  given  to 
soft  laminated  argillaceous  rock  formed  by  the  induration 
of  clay  stratified  in  water.  When  containing  much  car- 
bonaceous matter  it  is  called  bituminous  S.  When  hard- 
ened by  metamorphism,  S.  are  converted  into  slates.  (See 
PETROLEUM.  GEOLOGY  OF.) 
Shale  Oil.  See  PETROLEUM. 

Sha'ler  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  Mar.  19, 
1827  ;  for  many  yrs.  prominently  identified  with  the  N.  Y. 
State  militia,  "which  he  entered  as  a  private  in  1845,  and 
in  1867  became  maj.-gen.  1st  division  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  ;  was 
major  of  the  7th  N.  Y.  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861, 
but  in  June  was  appointed  lieut.-col.  65th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  ; 
became  col.  July  1862;  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  its  many  engagements  ;  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
6th  corps,  from  Mar.  -Nov.  1863  ;  commissioned  brig.  -gen.  of 
volunteers  May  20,  1863  ;  commanded  military  prison  at 
Johnson's  Island,  O.,  during  winter  of  1863-64.  Returning 
to  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1864,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  May  6,  and  held  3  months  in  Charleston  ;  sub- 
sequently to  his  exchange  he  served  in  the  S.  W.  until  mus- 
tered out.  Brevet  maj.-gen.  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  Pres.  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Dept.  186,  -,0,  and 
a  com.  of  that  dept.  1870-73  ;  became  Pres.  N.  Y.  City  Board 
of  Health  June  13,  1883.  .  „ 

Shaler  (NATHANIEL  SOUTHGATE),  S.  B.,  b.  in  Campoe 
co  ,  Ky.,  Feb.  20,  1841,  grad.  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
1862  ;  became  director  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  Ky., 
prof,  of  palaeontology  at  Harvard,  and  assistant  at  tl 
seum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote 
geology  and  palaeontology. 

Shallot',  the  Allium  ascalonic'im.  an  onion-like  plaj". 
which  grows  in  cloves  somewhat  like  the  garlic. 
cloves  are  set  in  the  ground  early,  and  become  large  enough 
for  market  2  months  before  seedling  onions  are  ripe.  They 
much  resemble  the  onion  in  taste.  The  tops  and  bulbs  are 
both  eaten.  .,  .  ta_,n 

Sha'iuaiifsm   [Per.  and  Hindoo,  shaman,     idolater 
Sans,  sramana,  an  "ascetic"],  the  religion  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  primitive  N.  Asiatic  tribes,  blended  in  Central  Asia 
with  Lamaism.    It  has  no  idols.    It  is  a  mixture  of  pretend- 
ed  sorcerv  and  ceremonies   for   the  propitiation  of   evd 
spirits.    The  priests  or  shamans  offer  sacrifices  and  pertoi 
grotesque  and  tumultuous  ceremonies. 
Shamo,  Oesert  of.    See  GOBI. 
Shamoktii,  R.  R.  centre,  Northumberland  co   Pa., 
the  centre  of  an  important  anthracite  9,o 
duces  annually  1.250,000  tons.    Pop.  18,0, 


Sham'rock,  the  national  badge  of  Ire.,  as  the  thistle  is 
that  of  Scot.,  the  rose  of  Eng..  and  the  lily  of  Fr.  Th. 
a  84eaved  or  trifoliate  plant,  which  was  used  by  St.  Patrick 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  the  wood  sorrel  (Oxallt  acetosella)  or  the 
common  white  clover  is  the  true  and  original  s. 

Sham'}  1  (Samuel},  b.  at  Aul  Himry.  N.  Daghestan,  about 
1797,  became  a  disciple  of  the  Mohammedan  refornu-r.  Ku-i- 
Mpllah,  whom  he  assisted  in  uniting  the  various  Caui-<isi:m 
tribes  against  the  Rus.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  chief  of  the 
sect,  and  maintained  a  continuous  war  with  Rus.  The  cul- 
mination of  his  power  falls  between  1844  and  iar>2.  when  he 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  number  of  tribes  into  a  well- 
ordered  state.  But  after  this  time  the  Rus.  attacks  became 
more  energetic,  and  on  Sept.  6,  1859.  S.  was  captured  and 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  received  a  pension  and  re- 
sided in  Kaluga,  in  Kiev,  and  in  Mecca,  where  he  d.  in  1871. 
Shanghai,  shang-hi',  or  Shaiighae,  city  of  China, 
prov.  of  Kiang-Su,  on  the  left  bank  of  Wusung  River,  12  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  S.  portion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  numer- 
ous suburbs.  The  city  proper  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  3 
m.  in  circumference,  but  is  generally  poorly  built,  though  it 
contains  a  very  fine  Chi.  temple  and  several  elegant  tea  and 
ice  houses.  Of  the  suburbs,  that  inhabited  by  the  foreign 
merchants  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  laid  put  like  a  Eu- 
ropean city,  and  contains  many  elegant  residences,  mag- 
nificent warehouses,  manufacturing  establishments,  dock- 
yards, etc.  The  manufactures  of  S.  are  flourishing,  and 
comprise  silks,  glass,  paper,  and  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory.  But  its  commerce  is  still  more  important,  on  account 
of  its  favorable  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-Tse-Ki- 
ang. The  prin.  articles  of  exportation  are  tea,  silk,  oil,  por- 
celain, and  straw  goods  ;  of  importation,  opium,  treasure, 
grain,  and  coal.  Pop.  300,000. 

Shaii'iiou,  a  river  of  Ire.,  rises  in  co.  Cavan  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  345  ft.  above  the  sea,  flows  first  S.  to  Limerick,  then 
W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  through  an  estuary  10  in.  \vi.lr 
after  a  course  of  224  m.  It  is  navigable  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  course. 

Shannon  (WILSON),  b.  in  Belmont  co.,  O.,  Feb.  24,  1802, 
studied  at  Athens  Coll.,  O.,  and  at  Transylvania  t'niv.,  Ky  : 
became  a  lawyer  ;  was  prosecuting  atty.  for  the  State  of  O. 
1835,  gov.  1838-40  and  1842-44,  minister  to  Mex.  1844,  M.  C. 
1853-55,  Territorial  gov.  of  Kan.  1855-56.  D.  Aug.  30,  1877. 

Shan'ii  j",  a  marine  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  genus  Phol'n, 
family  Blenniida?.  and  natural  order  Teleostea,  is  usually 
about  5  inches  long,  is  found  in  shoals  on  the  coasts  of  Eng. 
and  Fr.,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  habit  of  creeping,  by 
means  of  its  ventral  fins,  out  of  the  water  into  the  crevice* 
of  the  rocks,  and  there  remaining  until  the  return  of  the  tide. 
It  has  been  known  to  live  30  hours  away  from  salt  water, 
but  soon  dies  in  fresh  water. 

Shaiis,  The,  occupy  the  central  part  of  Farther  India, 
N.  of  Siam  and  E.  of  Burmah,  and  form  states  which  arc 
tributary,  partly  to  Siam  and  partly  to  Burmah.  Their 
rulers  levy  no  taxes,  but  support  themselves  exclusively 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  hereditary  estates  and  from  a 
part  of  the  fines.  Thev  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
royal  com.  from  Burmah  or  Siam,  who  in  his  turn  has  left 
his  family  as  hostages  at  the  royal  court. 

Shapbor7  [anc.  Saporex],  the  cap.  of  the  Sassaman  dy- 
nasty in  the  Per.  prov.  of  Fars.  Its  ruins  contain  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  Per.  or  Oriental  antiquities. 

Shark,  the  Eng.  name  applied  to  most  of  the  species  of 
the  order  or  sub-order  Squall,  and  to  some  extent  synony- 
mous with  it. 

Shar'key  (WILLIAM  LEWIS),  b.  in  Tenn.  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  but  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  Terr,  of 
Miss,  in  1804  ;  grad.  at  Greenville  Coll.,  Tenn.  ;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822  ;  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Miss,  legislature  in  1827,  and  chief-justice  of  the  high 
court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  1832;  settled  in  1850  at  Jack- 
son ;  was  appointed  provisional  gov.  of  Miss,  to  1MB,  and 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1866;  removed  to  AAash.,  and  d. 
there  Apr.  29.  1873. 

Sha'ron,  R.  R.  June.,  Mercer  co..  Pa..  14  m  ^  .  of.  Merc. 
Prin.  business,  mining  and  manufacturing.    Pop.  1870,  4221 
1880  5684 

Sharp  (GRANVILLE),  grandson  of  Abp.  John  and  son  of 
Thomas  Sharp,  D.  D.,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  b  at 
Durham,  Eng  ,  Nov.  10,  1735,  was  for  several  yrs.  a  clerk  i:i 
the  ordnance  office  ;  was  chief  patron  of  the  slave  Somer- 
set in  suing  for  his  freedom  U769),  which  resulted  in  the  fa- 
mous decision  against  the  legality  of  slavery  m  Eng..  pro- 
nounced by  the  court  of  king's  bench  May  1772;  resigned 
his  post  in  the  ordnance  office  on  account  of  opposmo 
the  \rner  h  to 

phUanZop 
and  the  slav- 
tion  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  May  22,  1787  ,-  was 


the  prin.  promoter  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  :  opposwl 
impressment  of  seamen,  advocated  parliamentary  reform, 

SSttW  tlPe  ffiM  V  .Scot,.  In 
at  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen  ;  declared  against 


ed 


., 
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'  primate  of  Scot,  upon  an  Rmscooalian  f 
;  was  regarded  as  a  tool 


.,  in  1806,  be- 
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several  memoirs  on  the  rocks  and,  fossils  of  Port.,  and  of 
Wales  and  Eng.  and  Scot. ;  wrote  On  the  Fossil  Remains  of 
the  Mollusca  found  in  the  Chalk  Formation  of  Eng.  ;  reduced 
to  system  the  fragments  of  the  Lycian  lang.  preserved  m 
inscriptions :  became  pres.  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society. 
D.  May  31,  1856. 

Sharpe  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1800 :  author  of  a 
translation  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  text  of  Griesbach,  and  of 
a  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  O.  T..  of  a  Hist, 
of  Egypt,  of  many  works  on  Egyptian  chronology  and  hie- 
roglyphics, of  Texts  from  the  Bible  explained  by  Anc.  Monu- 
ments, Chronology  of  the  Bible,  IRst.  of  the  Heb.  Nation  and 


Lit.,  and  of  a  work  claiming  to  decipher  the  mysterious 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  (1876).    D.  July  28,  1881. 

Sharps  (CHRISTIAN),  b.  in  N.  J.  in  1811,  became  a  machin- 
ist, and  invented  the  "  Sharps  rifle."  In  1854  he  settled  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  this 
rifle,  and  subsequently  invented  other  firearms  of  great 
value,  and  patented  many  ingenious  implements  of  other 
kinds.  D.  Mar.  13,  1874. 

Sharps  Rifle,  on  the  breech-block  principle,  has  a 
calibre  of  0.500  inch,  rifled,  the  breech-action  being  con- 
fined to  3  parts— the  lever,  the  slide,  and  the  extractor. 
The  lever  forming  the  trigger-guard  opens  the  breech.  The 
breech-slide  is  spheroidal,  permitting  the  use  of  cartridges 
with  varying  thickness  of  base.  The  cartridge  is  rim-fire 
metallic,  and  the  bullet  cylindro-couoidal,  with  3  cannel- 
ures, solid  base,  and  flattened  point. 

Shars'wood  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  July  7, 1810, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1828 ;  was  admitted  to  the  Phila. 
bar  1831 ;  became  a  judge  of  the  dist.  court  1845,  pres.  judge 
1851-67,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pa.  1867,  and  for 
many  yrs.  prof,  in  the  law-school  of  the  univ.  of  Pa.  Wrote 
Popular  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law,  Lectures  Introductory 
to  the  Study  of  the  Law,  etc.  D.  May  28,  1883. 

Shas'tra  [Sans,  s'as,  to  "  teach  "],  a  name  applied  to  the 
authoritative  books  of  the  Hindoos  upon  religion  and  law. 

Mia  I 'luck  (GEORGE  CHEYNE),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tem- 
pleton,  Mass.,  July  17,  1783,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1803; 
phys.  at  Boston  and  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Society ;  pub. 
several  professional  works  ;  built  an  observatory  for  Dart- 
mouth Coll.  D.  Mar.  18,  1854. 

Shattuck  (LEMUEL)  b.  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1793; 
teacher  in  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  and  Mich. ;  merchant  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  1823-33 :  bookseller  and  pub.  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  common  council  1837_-41 ;  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  N.  Eng.  Historic-Genealogical  Society  1844,  and 
for  5  yrs.  its  v.-p. ;  sat  several  yrs.  in  the  Mass,  legislature. 
Wrote  Hist,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Vital  Statistics  of  Boston, 
Census  of  Boston,  etc.  D.  Jan.  17,  1859. 

Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  a  collegiate  board- 
ing-school under  the  auspices  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.,  was  organ- 
ized under  a  State  charter  in  1865.  The  name  is  in  honor 
of  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  bp.  of 
Minn,  is  pres.  of  its  trustees.  Boys  of  10  yrs.  and  upward 
are  fitted  for  the  junior  class  in  coll.  or  for  business.  It  has 
a  military  organization  under  the  charge  of  a  U.  S.  officer. 

Shaw  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Bierton,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Eng.,  Dec.  10,  17'51,  grad.  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox., 
1769 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1774 ;  studied  med.  at 
Edinburgh  and  Ox.,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1787 ;  was 
one  of  the  original  members  and  the  first  v.-p.  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society ;  lectured  on  nat.  hist,  at  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum ;  became  librarian  and  assistant  keeper  of  uat.  hist, 
at  the  British  Museum  1791,  and  principal  keeper  1807.  D. 
July  22,  1813.  Wrote  The  Naturalist's  Library,  Zoology  of 
New  Holland,  General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Nat.  Hist.,  etc. 

Shaw  (HENRY  W.),  b.  at  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  1818, 
settled  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  as  an  auctioneer;  began  to 
write  humorous  sketches  for  the  newspapers  over  the  sig- 
nature "  Josh  Billings  "  1863  ;  became  popular  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  lecturer  ;  pub.  many  comic  sketches,  and 
edited  an  annual  Allminax. 

Shaw  (LEMUEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 
1781,  grad.  at  Harvard  1800  ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  N.  H.  Sept.  1804 ;  sat  in  the  legislature  1811-16  and 
in  1819,  and  in  the  State  constitutional  convention  1820; 
was  State  Senator  1821-22  and  1828-29,  and  chief-justice  of 
the  Mass,  supreme  court  from  Aug.  31,  1830,  to  Aug.  1860. 
His  reported  decisions  in  the  collections  of  Pickering,  Met- 
calf,  Cushing,  and  Gray  amount  to  above  50  vols.  The  city 
charter  of  Boston  was  drafted  by  him  in  1822.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Amer.  Acad.,  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Soci- 
ety, and  for  27  yrs.  one  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Coll. 
He  pub.  a  few  orations,  addresses,  and  judicial  charges. 
I>.  Mar.  30,  1861. 

Shaw  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Kendal,  Eng.,  about 
692,  ed.  at  Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
1?27 ;  was  12  yrs.  chaplain  to  the  Eng.  factory  at  Algiers 
after  which  he  travelled  through  N.  Afr.  to  Egypt,  Pal.,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  returned  to  Eng.  1734  ;  pub.  Travels  and  Obser- 
vations relating  to  Several  Parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant. 
republished  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  a  Supplement,  and  a 
Further  Vindication,  etc.  In  1740  S.  became  prin.  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Ox.,  and  regius  prof,  of  Gr.  D.  Aug.  15,  1751 

Shaw  (THOMAS  BUDD),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1813,  ed.  in 
the  free  school  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  prof,  of  Eng.  lit.  at  the  Imperial  Alexander 
Lyceum,  St.  Petersburg,  1842,  at  the  Univ.  of  St.  Petersburg 
1851,  and  was  tutor  in  Eng.  to  the  imperial  family  of  Rus. 
from  1853  until  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1862.  Wrote  Outlines  of 
Sna.  Lit.  and  Student's  Specimens  of  Eng.  Lit. 

Shawl  [Per.  shdl],  a  kind  of  loose  garment  worn  on  the 
shoulders  or  around  the  waist,  manufactured  by  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  different  materials,  as  the  Cashmere  S  of 
goat's  hair,  the  Chi.  of  silk,  the  barege  of  wool,  etc.,  and  in 
different  patterns,  as  the  palm  pattern  of  India,  the  plaid 
pattern  of  Scot.,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  kind  is  the  Cash- 
mere S.,  famous  over  the  whole  world  as  early  as  the  16th 
century.  (See  CASHMERE.) 


Shaw'iieetown,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Gallatin 
co..  111.  Prin.  business,  farming,  salt-making,  and  coal  min- 
ing. Pop.  1870.  1309;  1880,1851. 

Shays  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  in  1747,  attained 
the  rank  of  capt.  during  the  war  of  independence  :  took 
part  in  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  W.  Mass,  against 
the  State  govt.  1786.  known  as  "  Shays's  rebellion,"  the  pre- 
texts of  which  were  the  high  salary  paid  the  gov.,  the  aris- 
tocratic character  of  the  Senate,  the  extortions  of  lawyers, 
and  the  pressure  of  taxation.  In  Dec.  1786  he  led  a  consid- 
erable force  of  insurgents  to  Worcester,  and  with  2000  men 
marched  to  Springfield  (Jan.  1787),  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
militia  under  Gen.  William  Shepard  (Feb.  4,  1787).  His 
forces  were  surprised  and  completely  dispersed  by  Gen. 
Lincoln,  and  Shays  fled  to  N.  H.  ;  was  pardoned  in  June 
1788,  and  removed  to  Sparta,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y..  where 
he  d.  Sept.  29,  1825. 

Shea,  sha  (JOHN  D.  GILMARY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
July  22,  1824,  ed.  at  the  gram,  school  of  Columbia  Coll.: 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  has  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  lit.,  and  lias  rendered  great  service  in 
illustrating  the  obscure  early  annals  of  Fr.  colonization  and 
Jesuit  missions.  He  has  pub.  The  Discovery  and  Exploration 
of  the  Miss.  Valley,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Ind- 
ian Tribes  of  the  U.  S.,  Early  Voyages  up  and  down  the  Miss., 
grams,  and  diets,  of  Indian  langs.,  etc. 

Shea'fer  (PETEB  WENRICK),  b.  in  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
31,  1819,  ed.  at  Ox.  Acad.,  N.  Y.,  became  a  surveyor,  geol- 
ogist, and  mining  engineer ;  was  active  in  tracing  the  re- 
markable geological  features  of  the  "  Second  Mountain  " 
range  extending  from  near  Pottsville  to  beyond  Shamokin 
and  Tamaqua ;  settled  at  Pottsville  1848 ;  has  since  as  a 
mining  engineer  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
development  of  anthracite  and  iron  interests  near  it,  hav- 
ing managed,  among  many  others,  coal  mines  of  Phila.  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  and  those  bequeathed  by  Stephen 
Girard  to  the  city  of  Phila. 

Shears  (Rev.  ALONZO  GROESBECK),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Washing- 
ton, Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1811 ;  ed.  at  Wesleyau  Univ., 
he  became  M.  A.  at  Trinity  and  Yale  colls.,  and  M.  D.  of 
New  York  Med.  Coll. ;  was  ordained  by  Bp.  Whittingham  in 
Trinity  ch.,  New  York,  Mar.  4, 1849;  founded  the  New  Haven 
Suburban  Home  School,  of  which  he  was  rector  17  yrs. ; 
wrote  Sermon  on  Brotherly  Love  (Toledo,  O.),  Laits  Deo,  with 
music  (1867),  Letters  from  Abroad,  etc. 

Shear'water,  a  name  bestowed  on  species  of  the  sub- 
family Puffinae  of  the  family  Procellariidaa,  to  which  belong 
the  petrels  or  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  etc.  The  species 
are  of  moderate  size.  They  are  often  met  with  at  sea  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  land.  Above  they  are  brown  or  ciner- 
ous,  and  below  white  ;  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  rounded ; 
feet  large  ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  digit. 

Sheath'blll,  the  Eng.  name  of  the  species  of  the  family 
Chionididae  and  genera  Chionis  and  Chionarchus.  Only  2  spe- 
cies are  known,  and  both  are  inhabs.  of  the  S.  hemisphere- 
one,  Chionis  alba,  being  native  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  etc., 
and  the  other,  Chionis  or  Chionarchus  minor,  is  peculiar  to 
Kerguelen's  Island.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed among  naturalists  respecting  the  relations  of  these 
birds  to  others  in  the  class,  some  having  regarded  them  as 
waders  (Grallatores),  others  as  swimmers  (Natatores),  and 
others  still  as  gallinaceous  forms.  Nevertheless,  the  indica- 
tions furnished  by  the  skeleton  prove  that  the  birds  in 
question  are  derivatives  from  gull-like  (and  therefore  pri- 
marily natatorial)  types,  but  modified  for  terrestrial  life. 
They  are  quite  omnivorous  in  diet,  feeding  upon  vegetable 
substances  (sea-weeds,  etc.),  mollusks,  and  eggs. 

She'ba,  or  Nuba,  the  name  of  3  persons  in  the  O.  T. : 
(1)  A  great-grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  who  appears  to 
have  settled  somewhere  on  or  near  the  shores  of  the  Per. 
Gulf.— (2)  The  tenth  of  the  13  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28), 
who  settled  in  S.  Ar.,  and  gave  his  name"  to  the  kingdom 
whose  queen  visited  Solomon  in  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  x.  1-13). 
—(3)  A  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-3), 
whose  descendants  were  nomads,  in  close  connection  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Hamitic  Sheba  mentioned  above. 

Sheboy'gan,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Sheboygan 
cq.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Sheboygan 
River,  has  a  fine  harbor,  ships  annually  500,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  1870, 
5310 ;  1880,  7314. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Sheboygan  River,  has  good  water-power  and  flourishing 
mills  and  manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  1174 ;  1880, 1148. 

Shechem,  shee'kem  [Hebrew,  SheJtem,  "shoulder," 
"  ridge  "],  a  very  anc.  city  of  Pal.,  so  called  because  it  was 
on  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jor- 
dan. It  is  about  35  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  Abraham's 
first  camping-ground  in  the  country.  Jacob  dug  a  well,  and 
Joseph  was  buried  there.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  ref- 
uge, and  the  first  cap.  of  the  N.  kingdom  of  Israel.  In  the 
N.  T.  it  is  called  Sychar.  During  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
(69-79  A.  D.)  it  was  rebuilt  and  named  Neapolis,  corrupted 
by  the  Arabs  into  NABLUS  (which  see).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Shechinah,  shek'e-nah  or  she-kl'na  [Heb.  "presence"], 
a  name  which  first  appears  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  to  des- 
ignate the  Divine  Presence  wherever  it  exists  in  a  special 
manner,  but  more  particularly  as  manifested  in  the  holy  of 
holies  within  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Israel. 

Shedd  (WILLIAM  GREENOUGH  THAYER),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  sou 
of  a  clergyman,  b.  at  Acton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1820,  grad.  at 
Univ.  of  Vt.  in  1839,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem.  in 
1843 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  1844-45 ; 
prof,  of  Eng.  lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1845-52;  prof,  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  thepl.  in  Auburn  Theological  Sem. 
1852-53 ;  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  and  lecturer  on  pastoral 
theol.  in  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1853-62;  pastor  of  the 
Brick  ch.  (Presb.),  New  York,  1862-63,  and  prof,  of  biblical 
lit.  in  Union  Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  1863-74,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theol.  iu.  the 
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same  inst.  Wrote  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Rhetoric,  from  the 
Ger.  of  Theremin,  Lectures  upon  the  Phitog.  of  Hist.,  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  etc. 

Slice  (Sir  MARTIN  ARCHER),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire., 
Dec.  23,  1770,  studied  painting  at  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ;  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  Royal  Acad. ;  be- 
came an  exhibitor  in  the  following  yr. ;  was  elected  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Acad.  1798,  a  member  1800,  and  pres.  in  1830: 
was  knighted  ;  in  a  long  career  preserved  the  lineaments  of 
many  illustrious  men.  D.  Aug.  19, 1850. 

Slieeah.    See  SHIAS. 

Sheep  [Lat.  0m],  a  genus  of  mammals  belonging  to  the 
family  Bovida?,  group  Pecora  or  Ruminantia,  and  sub-order 
Artiodactyli,  of  the  order  Ungulata.  The  form  is  familiar 
in  connection  with  the  common  S.,  which,  in  its  ordinary 
variety,  tolerably  well  exemplifies  all  species,  save  that  the 
trunk  "is  more  massive  and  the  legs  more  slender,  and  con- 
sequently the  aspect  less  graceful,  than  in  the  wild  species  ; 
the  head  is  rather  broad ;  the  forehead  flat  or  concave  ;  the 
nose  is  naked  ;  the  chin  is  not  bearded,  either  in  the  males 
or  females ;  the  horns  arise  behind  the  orbit,  are  more  or 
less  spirally  curved,  and  the  apices  directed  sidewise ; 
though  developed  generally  in  both  sexes,  they  are  not  in- 
frequently wanting  in  the  females ;  the  incisors  are  nearly 
equal  in  size,  and  sloping ;  the  molars  destitute  of  supple- 
mental lobes ;  the  hoofs  mostly  triangular,  and  shallow  be- 
hind ;  the  tail  is  generally  short.  The  species  are  numerous. 
The  geographical  range  of  the  genus  is  moderately  exten- 
sive, and  covers  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Corsica,  Sard.,  and  Crete),  the  greater  portion  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  highlands  of  Asia  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  of 
X.  Amer. ;  while,  as  is  of  coarse  well  known,  in  a  domestic 
state  its  distribution  is  almost  coequal  with  that  of  man. 
Of  the  wild  species,  2  at  most  (Ovis  montana  and  0.  calif or- 
nica}— and  perhaps  only  one — are  inhabs.  of  Amer.,  the  oth- 
ers being  mostly  Asiatic. 

The  domestic  S.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  musimon  of  Corsica  or  the  argali  of  Asia,  Whatever 
may  be  its  origin,  however,  it  has  deviated  considerably 
from  the  wild  stock.  Among  the  most  eccentric  of  varie- 
ties are  the  fat-rumped  S.  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tartary ;  the  Fezzan  S.  of  Afr.,  noteworthy  for  its 
arched  forehead,  pendulous  ears,  long  legs,  and  the  mane 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  fine  breeds  prevalent 
among  the  modern  civilized  nations  are  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  intermixture  of  the  celebrated  stock  of  merino 
S.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Sp.,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  the  fineness  of  its  wool.  The  care  which  has 
been  devoted  to  sheep-culture  in  various  countries,  such  as 
the  U.  S.,  Eng.,  etc.,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
breeds  which  are  even  superior  to  the  original  merino. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Sheep'shauks  (JOHN),  b.  at  Leeds,  Eng.,  in  1787,  son  of 
a  wealthy  cloth-merchant,  employed  his  fortune  in  form- 
ing a  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  by  Eng.  artists, 
which  is  now  a  prominent  feature  of  the  S.  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. D.  at  Lond.  Oct.  6,  1863.— His  brother,  RICHARD,  b.  at 
Leeds  in  1794,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1816,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1817 ;  studied  law :  was  called  to  the  bar 
1822 ;  became  a  clergyman  about  1824  ;  devoted  himself  to 
math,  and  astron.,  being  elected  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  1824  and  F.  R.  S.  1830;  had  a  fine  observatory ;  was 
a  boundary  com.  under  the  Reform  bill  1831 ;  completed  the 
restoration  of  the  national  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures destroyed  by  burning  of  houses  of  Parl.  1834 ;  wrote 
astronomical  articles  for  Penny  Cyc.  D.  Aug.  4, 1855. 

Sheeps'head,  a  well-known  and  esteemed  fish  of  the 
family  Sparidae,  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S. 
south  or  Cape  Cod,  but  most  abundant  in  the  warmer 
waters.  The  name  is  given  in  allusion  to  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  head  to  that  of  a  sheep,  produced  by  the  form 
and  color  as  well  as  the  cutting  teeth  of  the  jaws.  The 
form  is  compressed  oval,  the  profile  very  declivous ;  the 
dorsal  fin  has  12  spines  and  11  rays,  and  is  preceded  by  a 
recumbent  spine  ;  the  anal  fin  has  3  spines  and  10  rays ;  the 
color  is  distributed  in  5  or  6  blackish  bands ;  the  front  or 
incisor  teeth  are  quite  broad,  the  lateral  teeth  molars,  and 
in  several  rows.  The  species  frequently  exceeds  2  ft.  in 
length,  although  averaging  less.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  mol- 
lusks  and  crustaceans.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sheep-Tick,  the  Melophagus  ovinus,  a  wingless  parasitic 
insect  of  the  order  Diptera  and  family  Hippoboscida?.  They 
are  often  extremely  annoying  to  sheep. 

Sheeraz',  or  Schlraz,  town  of  Per.,  cap  of  the  prov. 
of  Fars,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  covered  with  rose-gardens, 
vineyards,  groves  of  platane  and  cypress,  and  orchards  in 
which  pears,  oranges,  cherries,  and  other  fruits  ripen  to  the 
highest  perfection.  It  was  for  more  than  5  centuries  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  of  Per.,  the  residence  of  the  ruler, 
the  seat  of  science  and  art,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. It  has  been  rebuilt,  but  not  in  the  same  style,  and 
its  manufactures  and  trade  have  declined  considerably.  Its 
gardens  are  still  wonderful.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Sheffield,  town  of  Eng.,  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sheaf  and  the  Don,  is  generally  well  built. 
Noticeable  among  its  public  buildings  are  the  parish  ch., 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  St.  Mary's  R.  Cath.  ch.,  the 
cutlers'  hall,  the  town  hall,  the  new  music  hall,  etc.  Its 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and 
good.  Its  school  of  art  has  a  great  reputation.  S.  is 
centre  in  Eng.  of  manufacture  of  knives,  files,  saws,  carriage- 
springs,  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  med.,  and 
optical  instruments.  Silver-plating  and  britanma  meta 
were  both  invented  here,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  very  com- 
prehensive manufacturing  industry.  Pop.  284,419. 

Sheffield,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sheffield  (JOHN),  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  AND  NOR- 
MANBY, b.  in  Eng.  in  1649,  succeeded  ^  **•***"%££. 
Mulgrave  1658  ;  served  in  the  Dutch  wars  of  1666  and  lfc.2 , 


defended  Tangier  against  the  Moors  1680:  became  privy 
councillor  and  lord  chamberlain  Feb.  1685;  favored  the 
revolution  of  1688 :  was  made  marquis  of  Normanby  May  10, 
1694,  duke  of  Normanby  Mar.  9,  lord  privy  seal  and  duke  of 
Buckinghamshire  Mar.  23. 1703,  and  built  in  St.  James's  Park 
the  residence  now  known  as  Buckingham  Palace  and  be- 
longing to  the  Crown.  D.  Feb.  24, 1721. 

Shek'el  [Heb.  "  weight"],  a  standard  weight  among  the 
anc.  Israelites,  and  also  a  coin  of  gold,  silver  or  copper 
originally  of  a  shekel's  weight.  The  gold  8.  was  worth 
about  $5.69  of  our  money ;  the  silver,  53  cents ;  the  copper 
S.,  a  little  more  than  3  cents. 

Shelbiiia,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sliel'buriie  (WILLIAM  Fitz-.TIanrloe  Petty),  EARL 
OF,  afterward  MARQCIS  OF  LANSDOWNE,  b.  in  Dublin  Ire 
May  20,  1737,  entered  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1753:  entered  the 
army  1757  ;  distinguished  himself  at  Minden  (1759)  and  Klos- 
ter  Kampen  (Oct.  16,  1760) ;  was  instrumental  in  negotiating 
the  support  of  Henry  Fox  to  the  Bute  ministry,  and  was 
chosen  to  Parl.  early  m  1761 ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  May  10,  1761 ;  became  pres.  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  privy  councillor  in  the  Grenville  min- 
istry Apr.  1763 ;  opposed  the  policy  which  led  to  measures 
oppressive  to  Amer. ;  was  dismissed  from  office  Sept.  8, 1763  : 
separated  from  Bute  and  Fox,  attaching  himself  to  Pitt : 
became  sec.  of  state  for  the  S.  dept.  in  Pitt's  administration 
July  1766 ;  resigned  his  post  Oct.  1768 ;  became  thenceforth 
a  powerful  opponent  of  the  Grafton  and  North  administra- 
tions, especially  in  regard  to  the  Amer.  questions ;  was  con- 
verted to  free-trade  views  of  political  economy ;  became 
sec.  of  state  in  the  foreign  dept.  in  the  Rockingham  cabinet 
Mar.  1782,  and  premier  on  the  death  of  Rockingham,  July 
1783 ;  negotiated  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  I",  s."; 
resigned  Feb.  21, 1783,  giving  place  to  the  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North ;  was  created  marquis  of  Lansdowne  1784.  D. 
May  2, 1805.  His  collection  of  historical  MSS.  is  now  in  the 
Brit.  Museum. 

Shelbnrne  Falls,  on  R.  R.,  Shelburne  tp.,  Franklin 
co.,  Mass.,  at  the  picturesque  falls  of  Greenfield  River,  40  ft. 
high,  which  afford  water-power  for  important  manufac- 
tories of  cutlery,  etc.  It  has  an  acad.  A  part  of  the  v.  is 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  in  Buckland  tp.  Pop.  of  Shel- 
burne tp.  1870,  1582 ;  1880,  1621. 

Shel'by,  R.  R.  June.,  Richland  co.,  O.  Pop.  1870,  1807 ; 
1880.  1871. 

Shelby,  (ISAAC),  b.  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  11,  1750, 
son  of  Gen.  Evan  Shelby ;  served  as  lieut.  in  a  co.  under  his 
father's  command  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  1774; 
became  capt.  1776 ;  was  commissary  of  the  frontier  1777 ; 
major  and  member  of  Va.  house  of  delegates  1779 ;  col. 
1780;  rendered  distinguished  service  at  King's  Mountain, 
Oct.  7,  1780;  served  under  Marion  1781,  and  under  Greene 
with  500  mounted  volunteers  1781-82,  in  which  yrs.  he  sat  in 
the  N.  C.  legislature ;  settled  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.  (then  Va.), 
1788 ;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  1791 : 
gov.  of  Ky.  1792-96  and  1812-16;  joined  Gen.  Harrison  in 
Canada  with  4000  Kentuckians  ;  took  part  in  the  victory  of 
the  Thames :  was  com.  with  Gen.  Jackson  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians  1818.  D.  July  18, 1826. 

Shel'byville,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.,  151 
m.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
coal  and  timber.  Pop.  1870,  2051 ;  1880,  2939. 

Shelby  vllle,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co., 
Ind.,  on  Big  Blue  River,  is  situated  in  a  rich  farming  region. 
Pop.  1870.  2731 ;  1880,  3745. 

Shelby  ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ky.  Pop. 
1870,  2180  :  1880,  2393. 

Shelbyville,  cap.  of  Bedford  co.,  Tenn.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Duck  River,  contains  the  Shelbyville  Inst.  and  high  school. 
Pop.  1870, 1719 ;  1880,  1869. 

Shel'doii,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sheldon,  R.  R.  June.,  O'Brien  co.,  la.  Business,  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  Pop.  1880, 730. 

Sheldon  (EDWARD  STEVENS).    See  APPENDIX. 

Sliel'drake.  or  Shleldrake,  the  common  name  of  2 
genera  of  Anatinae  or  river-ducks,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon species  is  Tadorna  wlpanser,  a  beautiful  water-fowl  of 
rich  brilliant  colors,  green,  white,  chestnut  -  brown,  and 
black,  with  a  vermilions-colored  bill.  It  abounds  in  Europe. 

Shellac.    See  LAC. 

Shel'ley  (PERCY  BTSSHE),  b.  at  Field  Place,  near  Hors- 
ham,  Surrey,  Eng.,  Aug.  4, 1792,  received  his  early  education 
at  a  school  taught  by  the  parish  clergyman  at  Warnham  ; 
entered  at  10  Zion  House  School,  Brentford  ;  entered  Eton 
Coll  at  15 ;  was  addicted  to  experiments  in  chem. ;  read 
much  upon  ghosts  and  the  "occult  sciences;"  wrote  an 
incredible  amount  of  fragmentary  verses,  mostly  "  poor 
stuff;"  entered  Univ.  Coll.,  Ox.,  1810;  pub.  anonymously  a 
vol.  of  burlesque  poems ;  was  expelled  from  his  coll.  Mar. 
25,  1811,  for  having  written  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thx  Netet- 
situ  of  Atheism  ;  went  to  Lond.  with  his  fnend  Hogg,  who 
was  also  expelled  in  connection  with  the  same  affair 
eloped  to  Scotland  with  Harriet  Westbrook,  the  beautift 
daughter  of  a  retired  innkeeper,  and  married  her  there 
Sept  1811 ;  travelled  with  his  wife  to  York  and  Keswick, 
where  he  met  Southey  and  De  QuTfy^0pr0°!nH™£ 
Dublin,  Ire.,  Feb.  24, 1812,  where  he  printed  2  revolutionarj 
pamphlets,  and  was  requested  by  the  police  to  leave  tl 
city  ;  printed  early  in  1813  Queen  -Vab  his  first  poem ^of  real 
literary  merit,  a  production  .strongly  tinctured [with  anti- 
religious  fanaticism  ;  was  remarried  in  Lond.  Mar.  24, 1814 
but  soon  found  his  married  life  uncongenial ;  separated 
from  his  wife,  settling  upon  her  nearly  all  his '  disposable 
income,  and  about  this  time  conceived  a  passion  for  Man 
Godwin,  which  was  fully  returned  As  neither  of  them 
had  any  respect  for  the  marriage  bond,  they  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  consulting  their  own  inclinations,  and  proceeded 
to  Switz.,  travelling  as  man  and  wife;  returned  to  Eng  at 
the  close  of  1814  ;  studied  surgery  during  the  winter  of  H 
16?  wrote  in  1815  his  second  poem  of  permanent  interest, 
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Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude  ;  proceeded  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1816  ;  resided  there  some  months  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Byron;  returned  to  Loud,  in  the 
autumn  ;  legalized  his  connection  with  Mary  Godwin  by 
marriage  Dec.  30,  1816,  Harriet  having  shortly  before  (Nov. 
10)  drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine  ;  conducted  an  un- 
successful chancery  suit  against  Harriet's  father  for  the 
niMody  of  his  2  children,  decision  being  given  against  him 
by  Lord  Eldon  on  the  ground  of  atheism  Aug.  23,  1817  ;  set- 
tled at  Great  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  played 
the  part  of  a  country  gentleman  ;  made  about  this  time  the 
acquaintance  of  Keats  and  the  brothers  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  and  became  very  intimate  with  Leigh  Hunt  ;  pub. 
at  the  close  of  1817  The  Remit  of  Mam,  a  grandly  conceived, 
sublime,  and  highly  original  poem  ;  suffered  much  from 
pulmonary  disease,  which  led  him  early  in  1818  to  leave 
Eng.  for  the  last  time  ;  travelled  to  It.  ;  wrote  at  Byron's 
villa,  near  Este,  Julian  and  Maddalp,  one  of  his  poetical 
masterpieces  ;  proceeded  to  Rome  in  Nov.,  and  to  Naples 
Dec.  1818  ;  wrote,  chiefly  at  Florence,  during  this  yr.,  his  2 
greatest  works,  the  tragedy  Prometheus  Unbound  and  the 
tragedy  The  C'enci  ;  removed  to  Pisa  Jan.  1820  ;  wrote  in  this 
yr.  his  Eirinsychidion  and  his  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  in  1821  Adonais, 
a  beautiful  monody  on  the  death  of  Keats,  and  Hellas,  a  noble 
drama  inspired  by  the  insurrection  in  Gr.  ;  commenced  The 
Triumph  of  Life;  took  a  summer  residence,  Apr.  1822,  at 
Lerici,  a  v.  on  the  Genoese  coast  ;  went  frequently  upon 
boating  excursions  with  his  friends,  Capt.  Trelawney  and 
Lieut.  Williams,  and  was  drowned,  along  with  the  latter,  in 
the  Bay  of  Spezia  July  8,  1822.  The  bodies  were  cast  upon 
the  shore  many  days  later,  and  were  burned  in  the  presence 
of  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  accordance  with  the  quarantine 
laws  of  Tuscany.  The  ashes  were  buried  by  Trelawney  in 
the  Prot.  burial-ground  at  Rome,  near  the  tomb  of  Keats. 

PORTEU  C.  BLISS. 

Shell-Marl,  a  pulverulent  calcareous  deposit,  com- 
posed largely  or  exclusively  of  shells  of  fresh-water  and 
land  Mollusca,  found  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  a  few 
lakes  (such  as  Milk  Pond,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.),  more  commonly 
beneath  peat  or  muck  in  marshes.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
marl  occupies  the  place  of  a  lake  that  has  been  filled  up  and 
obliterated,  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  has 
been  formed  from  successive  generations  of  shells  which 
inhabited  the  water  or  the  immediate  shore.  In  a  few  in- 
stances marl  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used  for  quicklime  ; 
more  generally,  however,  it  contains  too  much  earthy 
matter  for  this  purpose,  but  is  a  very  valuable  fertilizer,  as 
which  it  is  largely  used.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Shells,  in  artil.    See  PROJECTILE. 

Shells,  in  nat.  hist.    See  CONCHOLOGY. 

Shel'toii  (FREDERICK  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  in  1814,  grad.  at  Princeton  1834  ;  was  ordained  in  the 
P.  E.  Ch.  1847  ;  has  been  settled  over  chs.  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  Fishkill-ou-the-Hudson,  and  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  since 
1854.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  wrote  The  Trollopiad,  or  Travelling  Gentleman 
in  Amer.,  Salander  and  the  Dragon,  etc. 

Sheinitlc.    See  SEMITIC. 

Sheiiaiido'ah,  Page  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  Nishnaba- 
tona  River.  Pop.  1880,  1387. 

Shenandoali,  R.  R.  centre,  Schuylkillco.,  Pa.,  is  an  im- 
portant centre  of  anthracite  coal-mining  and  trade.  Pop. 
1870,  2951  ;  1880,  10,147. 

Sheuandoah  River  rises  in  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  and 
runs  N.  E.  along  the  Valley  of  Va.,  W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
At  Front  Royal  it  is  joined  by  its  N.  fork.  It  is  about  170  m. 
long,  and  for  140  m.  is  navigated  by  bateaux.  It  joins  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  It  flows  through  a  rich 
and  picturesque  region,  and  affords  great  water-power. 

Sheii'stone  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  the  Leasowes,  near  Hales- 
Owen,  Shropshire,  Eng.,  in  Nov.  1714,  studied  at  Pembroke 
Coll.,  Ox.,  and  passed  his  life  in  retirement  on  his  hereditary 
estate,  writing  elegies,  ballads,  odes,  and  pastorals,  which 
had  considerable  popularity—  e.  g.  The  Schoolmistress.  D. 
Feb.  11,  1763. 

Shep'ard  (CHARLES  UPHAM),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Little 
Compton,  R.  L,  June  29,  1804,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1824  ; 
studied  bot.  and  mineralogy  at  Cambridge  under  Nuttall  ; 
was  employed  on  a  govt.  commission  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  sugar-culture  and  manufacture  in  the  S.  States 
1832-33  ;  was  lecturer  on  nat.  hist,  at  Yale  Coll.  1830-47  :  as- 
sociate of  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Conn-  1835  :prof  .  of  chem-  and  nat.  hist,  at  Amherst  1845- 
52,  and  in  the  Med.  Coll.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1854-61  ;  after- 
ward became  again  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Amherst  ;  is  author 
of  a  Treatise  ori  Mineralogy  and  of  a  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Conn.—  His  son,  CHARLES  UPHAM  SHEPARD,  JR.,  M.  D  ,'b 
at  New  Haven  Oct.  4,  1842,  became  prof,  of  chem.  at  the 
Med.  Coll.  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  1867 

Shepard  (SILAS  E.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Berlin,  N.  Y  ,  in 
1801,  began  to  preach  in  Pa.  when  19  yrs.  old,  and  was  in 
active  service  as  a  minister  till  his  death  ;  was  one  of  the 
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Shepard  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Towcester,  Eng.,  Nov.  5  1605 
grad.  M.  A.  at  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1627  :  became  a 
preacher  at  Earle's-Colne,  Essex  ;  was  silenced  for  noncon- 
formity m  1630.  He  emigrated  to  Mass.,  arriving  at  Boston 
Oct.  3,  1635  ;  succeeded  Hooker  as  pastor  of  the  ch.  at  Cam- 
bridge Feb.  1636  ;  was  influential  in  founding  Harvard  Coll 
/uJ^SP  pla£e  the  same  y-  5  Pub-  -v-  Eng.-'s  Lamentation  for 
OldEng:s  Errors,  The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  break'ina 
forth  upon  the  Indians  in  N.  Eng.  ;  after  the  death  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  he  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  ex- 
ponent of  Puritan  theol.  in  N.  Eng.  D.  Aug.  25,  1649 

Shephard  (E.  M.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Shep'herd  (ALEXANDER  R.),  b.  at  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31, 

835,  became  successful  in  the  plumbing  business  ;  took  an 

active  part  in  local  politics,  especially  in  promoting  the 

erection  of  D.  C.  into  a  terr.  ;  became  in  1870  pres.  of  Citi- 


zens' Reform  Association,  and  in  1871  v.-p.  of  board  of  works. 
In  1873  he  became  gov.  of  the  Dist. 

Shepherd  Kings.    See  HYKSOS. 

Shepherd's  Dog,  a  name  applied  to  the  breeds  of 
domestic  dog  which  are  trained  to  assist  in  attending  the 
flocks  of  sheep.  Of  all  stocks  of  S.  D.,  the  Scotch  colly  is 
the  most  celebrated. 

Shep'ley  (ETHER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Nov.  2, 
1789,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1811 ;  became  a  lawyer  at 
Saco,  and  subsequently  at  Portland  ;  sat  in  the  Mass,  legis- 
lature 1819,  and  in  the  Me.  constitutional  convention  1820 ; 
was  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Me.  1821-a3  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1833-36  ; 
became  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  Sept.  23, 
1836 ;  was  chief-justice  1848-55 ;  pub.  26  vols.  of  Reports  while 
on  the  bench,  and  was  a  com.  to  prepare  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Me.  (1857).  D.  Jan.  15,  1877. 

Shepley  (GEORGE  F.),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Saco, 
Me.,  Jan.  1,  1819,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1837,  and  at 
Dana  Law  School,  Cambridge,  1839 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court,  Bangor,  Me.,  1840 ;  in  1844  re- 
moved to  Portland  ;  was  appointed  IT.  S.  atty.  for  Me.  dist. 
in  1848,  and  reappointed  in  1853  and  1857  ;  was  commissioned 
col.  of  the  12tn  Me.  volunteers,  Sept.  1861 ;  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  against  New  Orleans ; 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  defences  of  New  Orleans, 
and  charged  with  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  the 
city;  was  commissioned  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  by  Pres. 
Lincoln,  who  appointed  him  military  gov.  of  La.  June  3, 
1862.  In  1864  he  commanded  the  military  dist.  of  Va.  and 
N.  C. ;  served  with  the  Army  of  the  James  1864-65 ;  entered 
Richmond  with  the  26th  army  corps  Apr.  3,  1865,  and  was 
appointed  military  gov.  of  that  city.  D.  July  20,  1878. 

Sher'burne,  on  R.  R.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  40  m.  S.  W. 
of  Utica.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2927 ;  1880, 3128,  including  944  in  v. 

Shere  All.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sher'ldaii  (PHILIP  HENRY),  b.  in  Somerset,  Perry  co., 
O.,  Mar.  6,  1831,  was  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad., 
and  assigned  to  the  1st  Inf.  as  brevet  second  lieut.  July  1, 
1853.  After  a  brief  term  in  barracks  he  was  ordered  to 
Tex. ;  transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1855,  serving  in 
Wash,  and  Or.  Terrs,  until  the  fall  of  1861,  at  which  date  he 
was  capt.  in  the  13th  Inf.  Recalled  to  the  "  States,"  he 
was  in  Dec.  assigned  to  the  army  of  S.  W.  Mo.  as  chief 
quartermaster.  After  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  (Mar.  1862) 
he  was  relieved,  and  in  the  Corinth  campaign  accompanied 
Gen.  Halleck  as  quartermaster  until  May  25.  On  this  date 
he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  2d  Mich.  Cav. ;  3  days  later 
was  off  on  a  raid  to  Booneville,  and  May  30  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  retreating  from  Corinth.  On  the  1st  of  July,  in 
command  of  a  cav.  brigade,  he  defeated  a  superior  cav. 
force  at  Booneville,  and  was  commissioned  brig.-gen.  of 
volunteers  from  that  date.  Transferred  to  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  he  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Perry  - 
ville  (Oct.  8),  where  "he  held  the  key  of  our  position,  and 
used  the  point  to  its  utmost  advantage."  At  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro'  (Dec.  31)  S.'s  division  held  the  left  of  the 
right  wing.  In  due  time  S.'s  commission  as  maj.-gen.  of 
volunteers  followed,  to  date  from  this  battle.  The  battle 
of  Chickamauga  took  place  Sept.  19-20,  where  S.  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  rescuing  his  division  from  a  perilous 
position.  On  Nov.  24-25  was  fought  the  battle  of  Chatta- 
nooga, where,  on  the  25th,  S.  gained  additional  and  merited 
renown.  The  march  to  Knoxville,  where  Burnside  was  be- 
sieged, next  followed.  Upon  Grant's  promotion  to  be  lieut.  - 
gen.  (Mar.  1864)  he  appointed  S.  chief  of  cav.  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  In  the  campaign  of  1864  the  cav.  covered  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  inf.  through  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness until  May  8,  when  S.  started  on  a  raid  against  the  ene- 
my's lines  of  communication  with  Richmond,  destroyed  the 
depots,  trains,  and  track  at  Beaver  Dam  and  Ashland  sta- 
tions, liberated  400  of  our  men,  and  defeated  the  enemy's 
cav.  at  Yellow  Tavern.  The  outer  line  of  works  around 
Richmond  was  taken,  and  crossing  the  Chickahominy  at 
Meadow  Bridge,  James  River  was  reached  May  14,  thence 
by  White  House  and  Hanover  C.-H.  back  to  the  army.  The 
battle  of  Hawes's  shop  was  fought  May  28,  and  Cold  Harbor 
occupied  on  the  31st.  On  June  7  S.  with  2  divisions  started 
around  the  left  of  Lee's  army  to  destroy  the  Va.  Central 
R.  R.  in  rear,  which  accomplished,  the  Fredericksburg  road 
was  struck  at  Chesterfield,  thence  again  striking  the  Va. 
Central  at  Trevilian's,  where  he  routed  Wade  Hampton 
(June  11);  and  next  day  tore  up  the  road  nearly  to  Louisa 
C.-H. ;  withdrew,  rejoining  the  army  June  19.  On  Aug.  7 
the  Middle  dept.  and  depts.  of  W.  Va.,  Wash.,  and  Susque- 
hanna  were  constituted  ''the  Middle  military  division,"  and 
S.  assigned  to  command  of  the  same.  Numerous  severe 
cav.  skirmishes  occurred  during  Aug.  and  early  in  Sept.  On 
Sept.  19  he  attacked  Early  at  the  crossing  of  the  Opequan. 
and  after  a  vigorous  battle  routed  the  enemy.  Early  rallied 
his  army  at  the  strong  position  of  Fisher's  Hill,  where,  on 
the  22d,  he  was  again  defeated,  and  pursued  to  the  mts.  S. 
devastated  the  Valley  on  his  return.  He  was  now  (Sept.  20) 
appointed  a  brig.-gen.  in  the  regular  army.  On  Oct.  19 
Early,  after  surprising  our  army  m  the  morning,  was  dis- 
astrously defeated.  The  thanks  of  Cong,  were  bestowed 
upon  S.  and  his  army,  and  Nov.  8  he  was  appointed  maj.- 
gen.  in  the  regular  army.  On  Feb.  27, 1865,  he  destroyed  the 
Va.  Central  R.  R.,  the  James  River  Canal,  and  immense 
quantities  of  supplies,  and  defeated  Early  again  at  Waynes- 
boro',  rejoining  Grant  before  Petersburg  Mar.  27.  He  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  and  displayed  great 
generalship.  This  decisive  battle  compelled  Lee  to  evacu- 
ate Petersburg.  S.,  pursuing,  struck  the  flying  army  at 
Sailor's  Creek.  On  the  8th  4  supply  trains  were  captured  at 
Appomattox  Station,  and  at  Appomattox  C.-H.  the  advance 
of  Lee's  army  was  resisted  until  dark.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  the  white  flag  betokening  surrender  was  displayed 
in  his  front.  In  June  1865  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  division  of  the  S.  \V~.,  of  that  of  the  Gulf  in  July, 
of  the  dept.  of  the  Gulf  Aug.  1866,  and  of  the  5th  military 
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dist.  (la.  and  Tex.)  Mar.  1*67.  In  Sept.  1867  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  dept.  of  the  Mo.,  continuing  in  command  until 
Mar.  4,  1869,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieut.-gen.,  and 
assigned  to  command  of  the  division  of  the  Mo.  During  the 
political  disturbances  in  La.  in  1875,  Gen.  S.  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  Assumed  command  of  the  army  Nov.  1,  1883. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Sheridan  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY  BUTLER),  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ire.,  in  Sept.  1751,  ed.  at  Harrow  School ;  produced  his  com- 
edies of  The  Itirals  and  The  Duenna;  became  purchaser 
of  Garrick's  share  in  the  patent  of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre : 
brought  out  A  Trip  to  Scarborough  and  The  School  for  Scandal; 
produced  his  farce,  The  Critic,  1779;  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  circle  of  wits  which  surrounded  Charles  James 
Fox,  by  whose  influence  he  was  chosen  to  Parl.  1780 ;  was 
under-sec,  of  state  1782,  and  sec.  of  the  treas.  1783 :  won  a 
dazzling  reputation  as  an  orator  by  his  two  "Begum" 
speeches  against  Warren  Hastings ;  wrote  adaptations  of 
Kotzebue's  plays,  The  Stranger  and  Pizarro  ;  became  treas. 
of  the  navy  and  privy  councillor  1806.  D.  July  7, 1816. 

Slier'man,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Grayson  co., 
Tex  ,  is  a  trade-centre  for  a  cotton  and  agricultural  dist. 
Pop.  1870,  1439 :  1880,  6093. 

Sherman  (CHARLES  R.).  b.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 
1788.  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Fan-field  co.,  O.,  1810;  became  an 
eminent  member  of  the  O.  bar ;  was  revenue  collector  for 
that  co.  several  yrs..  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  O. 
from  1825  to  his  death,  at.  Lebanon  June  24, 1829.  His  3  sons 
became  distinguished  in  military  or  civil  life — John.  U.  S. 
Senator  from  O. ;  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  ;  and  Charles  T., 
U.  S.  dist.  judge  for  the  N.  dist.  of  O. 

Sherman  <  JOHN),  b.  in  Dedham,  Eng.,  Dec.  26. 1613.  grad. 
A  M.  at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1663 ;  emigrated  to 
Conn.  1634 ;  preached  in  that  colony  several  yrs.  :  became  a 
magistrate  there  1641,  and  was  minister  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  from  1647  to  his  death,  Aug.  8,  1685. 

Sherman  (JOHN),  grandson  of  Roger,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn  in  1772.  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1792;  was  pastor  of  the 
First  ch.  at  Mansfield.  Conn.,  from  Nov.  1797  to  Oct.  1805, 
when  lie  left  that  post  on  account  of  having  embraced 
Unit  principles ;  was  for  a  short  time  pastor  of  a  ch.  at 
Trenton  Falls.  N.  Y.  (1806).  Wrote  One  God  in  One  Person 
Only  and  Philos.  of  Lang.  Illustrated.  D.  Aug.  2,  1828. 

Sherman  (JOHN),  son  of  Charles  R.,  b.  at  Lancaster,  O. 
Mav  10  1823.  received  an  academic  education ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1844  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  conventions  of 
1844  and  1848 :  M.  C.  1855-61 ;  was  Rep.  candidate  for  the 
speakership  1859  :  became  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
of  wavs  and  means ;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  1! 
elected  1866  and  1872 ;  was  long  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committees  on  finance  and  on-  agriculture ;  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  debates  upon  finance  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  reconstruction  meas- 
ures adopted  1866-67,  and  was  sec.  of  treas.  1877-81.  U.  b. 
Senator  1881-87.  .. 

Sherman  (ROGER),  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Apr.  19, 17*1, 
in  1743  settled  at  New  Milford,  Conn. ;  was  chosen  co.  sur- 
vevor  1745  :  made  for  several  yrs.  from  1748  the  astronomical 
calculations  for  an  almanac  issued  in  New  York  ;  studied 
law  •  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1754  ;  sat  several  yrs.  m  the 
colonial  assembly ;  removed  to  New  Haven  1761 ;  was  as- 


sai  in  '.•oug.  iroiii  iii-»  uiini  mo  vA^c*t-»* ,  "  »**j  ~..~  ~ -  -• 
members  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  1.. 
served  on  many  important  committees  on  the  board  of  war 
and  ordnance  and  on  the  treas.  board  ;  assisted  in  codifying 
the  laws  of  Conn.  1783 ;  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  origi- 
nal "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  1777,  an  active  member  of 
the  Federal  constitutional  convention  1787,  U.  S.  Senator 
1791-93  and  mayor  of  New  Haven  from  1784  to  his  death  m 
that  city.  July  23,  1793. 

Sherman  (ROGER  MINOT),  LL.D.,  nephew  of  Roger,  b. 
at  Woburn.  Mass.,  May  22,  1773,  grad.  at  li  ale  Coll  1 , 92 
was  tutor  there  1795:  became  a  lawyer  at  Fan-field.  Conn., 
1796 ;  sat  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  ;  was  a  delegate 
to  Hartford  Convention  1814,  and  judge  of  superior  court 
and  of  supreme  court  of  errors  1840-42.  D.  Dec  30  18  4. 

Sherman  (SIDNEY),  b.  July  23.  1805,  in  Marlborough 
Mass  .  the  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman  ;  established 
himself  in  Newport,  Ky.,  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lead 
the  first  of  the  kind  W.'of  the  Alleghany  Mts. ;  was  also  one 
of  an  association  that  first  manufactured  cotton  bagging  b> 
machinerv ;  in  Dec.  1835  answered  the  call  of  Tex ,  by  rais 
ing  a  small  force.     Gen.  Houston  found  him  already  al 
Gonzales  with  his  co.  ;  under  his  command  Capt.  (now- 
elected  col.)  S.  fell  back  before  the  Mex.  gen.  Santa  Anna  to 
San  Jacinto.    On  Apr.  20  Col.  S.  led  a  daring  sortie,  and  on 
the  21st,  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  he  Jed  the  atta 
upon  the  Mex.  lines.  The  enemy  were  routed.   Pres.  Burnc 
gave  him  a  commission  as  col.  in  the  regular  service ;  re 
moved  to  Tex.  in  1837,  and  in  1842  was  elected  to  Cong,  frorr 
Harris  co. ;   in  1846  obtained  the  first  R.  R.  charter,  U 
Buffalo  Baron,  Brazos  and  Colorado  R.  R. ;  on  the  1 
niversary  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  he  introduced  on 
Texas  prairie  the  first  locomotive  W.  of  the  Miss.    Dunn 
the  c.  war  Gen.  S.  planned  the  defences  of  Galyeston.    1 
the  battle  of  Galveston,  on  Jan.  1,  1863T  he  lost  his  only  so 
a  lieut.  of  artil.    D.  Aug.  1,  1873. 

Sherman  (THOMAS  W.),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mar 
1813,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad  July  1836,  when  as 
signed  to  the  artil.  as  second  lieut.,  and  sent  to  Fla.,  wher 
he  served  against  the  Indians  until  1842.    In  the  war •  wrt 
Mex.  he  commanded  his  battery  at  Buena  \  ista,  and  wa 
brevetted  major:  again  in  garrison  and  on  frontie 
1848-61,  in  Apr.  of  which  latter  yr.  he  was  assigned  t< 
guarding  the  Phila.  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  and  in  restonn 
communications  with  Wash.    On  May  14  he  was  promote 
to  be  lieut.-col.,  and  3  days  later  appointed  ^"f-^n.  of  vo 
unteers.    In  the  Port  Royal  expedition  (Oct.  1861)  he  t 


manded  the  land  forces,  which  he  had  organized,  continuing 
in  command  in  S.  C.  until  the  close  of  Mar.  1862.  when  as- 


i  ransierreo.  to  me  aepi.  01  me  uuir,  ne  commanaea  a 
division  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  until  May  1863.  when 
he  joined  the  expedition  to  Port  Hudson.  In  the  assaulVof 
May  27  he  lost  a  leg.  Col.  of  artil.  June  1. 1N13  Held  vari 
ous  commands  in  La.  until  1866.  Brevetted  brigadier  and 
major  gen.  for  gallantry.  ar>d  Dec.  31. 1870,  was  retired  from 
active  service  with  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.  D.  Mar.  16.  1879. 

Sherman  (\VII.I.IAM  TECUMSEH),  son  of  Judge  Charles 
R.,  b.  in  Lancaster,  O..  Feb.  8,  1820.    In  July  1836  he  was 
appointed  a  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  and  in  July 
1840  was  grad.,  and  appointed  a  second  lieut.  in  the  3d  Artil.  ; 
first  lieut.  Nov.  1841.    He  served  in  Fla.  until  1842.  in  garrison 
at  Ft.  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  until  1846,  in  Cal.  as  acting  assistant 
adjutant-gen,  of  the  dept.  of  Cal.  until  Feb.  1849 ;  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith  ;  was  or- 
dered to  New  York  in  Jan.  1850,  as  bearer  of  despatches ; 
in  Sept.  of  that  yr.  he  was  stationed,  with  the  rank  of  capt.. 
at  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  until  Mar.  1853  :  resigned  from 
the  army  Sept.  6,  1853,  to  engage  in  the  banking  business  in 
San  Francisco  ;  removed  to  New  York  in  1&57,  in  which  yr. 
the  affairs  of  his  firm  were  closed.    In  July  1&>9  he  was 
elected  supt.  of  the  military  acad.  in  La.,  and  remained  at 
it«  head  until  Jan.  18, 1861.  when  the  State  determined  to 
secede.    On  May  14. 1861,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  the  13th 
regular  Inf.,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Wash,  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  in  Tyler's  division,  which  lie  led 
t  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21.    On  Aug.  3  following,  his 
ommission  of  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  was  issued.    Dec.  23 
e  was  placed  in  command  of  the  camp  of  instruction  and 
ost  of  Benton  Barracks,  from  whence  in  Feb.  1862  he  was 
ransf erred  to  Paducah,  Ky..  to  aid  in  the  operations  then 
n  progress  on  the  Tenn.  River.    Here  he  organized  the 
ivision  which  he  subsequently  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
hiloh  (Apr.  6-7),  where  his  conduct  did  much  to  overcome 
he  shock  of  the  unexpected  onset.    The  advance  upon  and 
iege  of  Corinth  next  followed,  resulting  in  the  evacuation 
f  that  place  May  29.    In  the  mean  while  (May  1)  he  had 
een  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers.    Was  called 
pon  in  Dec  by  Gen.  Grant  to  take  command  of  the  expe- 
ition  for  the  capture  of    Vicksburg.    In  the  Vicksburg 
ampaign  S.  bore  a  prominent  part  with  his  command— in 
he  expedition  up  Steele's  Bayou  to  the  Yazoo  (March) ;  the 
eint  upon  Raines's  Bluff  (Apr.  29-May  1):  movement  to 
5rand  Gulf  (May  1-6):  capture  of  Jackson  (May  14):  the 
>ccupation  of  Walnut  Hills :  and  subsequent  assaults  upon 
lie  land-defences  of  Vicksburg  (May  19  and  22) :  and  in  the 
iege  operations  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  city 
July  4  1863  when  S.  with  a  detached  command  was  at  once 
ordered  to  pursue  Johnston.    By  the  10th  he  was  driven  be- 
lind  the  intrenchments  of  Jackson.    Siege  operations  were 
actively  pressed,  but  on  the  night  of  the  16th  Johnston  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.    On  Sept.  22  he  was  summoned  to  the 
relief  of  Rosecrans's  beleaguered  army  at  Chattanooga. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed  brig.-gen.  in  the  reguli 
irmy.    By  Nov.  15  S.  arrived  at  Chattanooga  :  by  forced 
inarches  his  command  was  up  and  in  position  by  .the  23d, 
md  by  3  p.  M.  the  next  day  had  carried  the  N.  end  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  At  sunrise  on  the  25th.  by  orders.  S  at  acked 
Bragg's  right,  and  a  furious  battle  was  maintained  all  day ; 
at  3p  M.  the  successor  the  day  was  insured,  and  1>>  mid 
ght  Bragg's  army  was  in  full  retreat.    Gen  Grant  having 
been  promoted  to 'be  lieut.-gen..  he  named  h  as  his  succes- 
sor in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Miss 
Mav  6  S.  set  forth  with  his  army  from  the  winter  quarters 
about  Chattanooga.    To  oppose  him  TOsthe  am>  of  John 
ston     The  spring  campaign  was  inaugurated   t 
Mav  7  which  strong  position  Johnston  was  compe  led  to 
abandon  Mav  18  and  fell  back  upon  Resaca.  whicli  in  turn 
he  evacuated  after  a  severe  battle  (May  15)  and  retreated 
to  Anatoona  Pass.    S..  on  the  23d,  marched  on  Dallas ; 
Johnston  took  up  a  strong  position  about  New  Hope ^ch 

^SS^SS^S^ffJS^SfSsn 

o  the Strong  positions  of  Kenesaw.  Pine   and  Lost  mts. 
From  June  10  to  July  2  almost  constant  fightme  occurred. 
July  2  Kenesaw  was  abandoned  by 
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Savannah ;  Ft.  McAllister  was  carried  on  the  13th,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  Savannah  was  evacuated,  while  S.  was 
on  his  way  to  Hilton  Head.  Returning  to  Savannah,  he  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  23d.  After  resting  at  Savannah  and 
refitting  his  army  he  moved  northward  Feb.  1.  Columbia 
was  occupied  on  the  17th,  Cheraw  Mar.  3,  Fayetteville  Mar. 
11 ;  the  battle  of  Averysboro'  was  fought  Mar.  16,  that  of 
Bentonville  Mar.  19-20 :  Goldsboro'  was  occupied  Mar.  22. 
Raleigh  Apr.  13,  and  Apr.  18th,  at  Durham  Station,  S.  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army.  Resuming  his 
march,  Wash,  was  reached  May  24,  1865,  where,  after  the 
grand  review,  his  army  was  dissolved.  On  June  27,  1865,  be 
was  appointed  to  command  the  military  division  of  the 
Miss. ;  was  promoted  to  be  lieut.-gen.  July  25, 1866,  and  Aug. 
11  assigned  to  command  the  military  division  of  the  Mo. 
On  the  accession  of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  Presidency  he  became 
gen.  (Mar.  4,  1869).  In  Oct.  1874  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  were  removed  from  Wash,  to  St.  Louis,  but  in  Apr. 
1876  were  re-established  at  Wash.  He  pub.  in  1875  Memoirs 
of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  by  himself.  Retired,  Feb.  8,  1884. 
(From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  G.  O.  SIMMONS.] 

Slu-r'win  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H., 
Mar.  26,  1799,  grad.  at  Harvard  1825;  taught  an  acad.  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  1825-26  ;  was  mathematical  tutor  at  Har- 
vard 1826-27  ;  was  sub-master  of  the  Eng.  High  School,  Bos- 
ton, 1828-38;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Amer.  Inst. 
of  Instruction  1830;  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion 1845 ;  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Mass.  Teacher  ;  a  member 
of  the  Amer.  Acad. ;  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
establishment  of  the  Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology,  and  was 
from  1838  through  life  the  prin.  of  the  Eng.  High  School.  D. 
July  23,  1869.  Wrote  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra  and  a 
Common  School  Algebra.—  His  son  THOMAS  was  lieut.-col.  of 
the  22d  Mass.  Volunteers  during  the  c.  war,  and  at  its  close 
was  brevetted  brig. -gen. 

Sliet'land  (or  Zetland)  Islands,  a  group  of  about 
100  islands,  of  which  23  are  inhabited,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  lat.  59°  50'  and  60°  50'  N..  and  belonging  to  Scot. 
Area,  5388  sq.  m.  Pop.  31,605.  The  largest  island  is  Main- 
land, with  the  town  of  Lerwick.  They  are  all  high  and 
rocky,  presenting  steep,  abrupt,  and  bold  coasts,  with  fine 
natural  harbors,  and  a  rugged,  wild  surface  in  the  interior. 
In  the  valleys  some  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated. Of  trees  there  are  none,  but  good  pastures.  Many 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared,  but  the  prin.  occupation  of  the 
inhabs.  is  fishing.  Eggs  form  an  article  of  export. 

Shl'as,  or  Shi'ites  [Ar.  for  "  sectaries "  or  "  follow- 
ers"], called  by  themselves  Al-Adeliat  (the  "party  of  the 
just"),  the  followers  of  All,  the  husband  of  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed.  They  maintain  that  Ali  was  the 
first  legitimate  khalif  or  successor  to  Mohammed,  and  con- 
sequently reject  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman  as  usurpers. 
They  differ  among  themselves— 32  of  the  proverbial  73  Mo- 
hammedan sects  being  assigned  to  the  S.  From  the  Sunnis 
they  differ  very  much  as  Prots.  do  from  R.  Caths.  Since 
1499  the  Shia  faith  has  been  the  national  religion  of  Per. 
(See  HUOHES'S  Notes  on  Mnhammadanism  1875.) 

Shlb'boleth  [Heb.  for  "ear  of  corn"],  a  test  or  pass- 
word by  which  one's  rank  in  society  is  indicated. 

Shields  (JAMES),  b.  at  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ire.,  in 
1810,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  about  1826  ;  settled  as  a  lawyer 
at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  1832 ;  was  elected  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture 1836,  and  State  auditor  1839;  became  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  1843,  com.  of  the  U.  S.  land-office  1845,  brig. -gen. 
U.  S.  A.  1847 ;  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  brevetted  maj.-gen. ;  again  severely  wounded  at  Chapul- 
tepec ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  111.  1849-55,  and  from  Minn. 
1858-60,  after  which  he  settled  in  Cal.  ;  was  appointed  brig.- 
gen.  of  volunteers  Aug.  19,  1861 ;  commanded  at  the  battles 
of  Winchester  and  Port  Republic  1862 ;  resigned  his  commis- 
sion 1863;  settled  soon  after  in  Wis.,  and  subsequently  in 
Mo.  D.  June  1, 1879. 

Slilltes.    See  SHIAS. 

Shll'laber  (BENJAMIN  P.),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  in 
1814,  was  editorially  connected  with  the  Boston  Post  1847-50, 
acquiring  celebrity  by  his  "  sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington  ;" 
was  printer  and  ed.  of  the  Pathfinder  1850-52,  ed.  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Carpet-Bag  1850-52 ;  returned  to  the  Post  1853- 
56,  and  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette 
1856-66.  He  pub.  Rhymes  with.  Reason  and  Without,  Poems, 
Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  etc. 

Mi II 'II 11  •;  [a  word  of  doubtful  origin],  a  coin  of  G. 
Brit.,  Den.,  Swe.,  and  N.  Ger.  The  Brit.  S.  is  of  silver,  and 
worth  about  24  cents  in  U.  S.  money. 

Shi'Ioli,  an  anc.  town  of  Pal.,  the  present  Seilun,  20  m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli,  but  sank 
into  total  insignificance  when  the  ark  was  carried  away  by 
the  Philistines. 

Slilloh,  a  locality  in  Hardin  co.,  Tenn.,  about  2  m.  W.  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  on  Tenn.  River,  taking  its  name  from  a 
rude  log  chapel  there  known  as  "  Shiloh  Church."  In  the 
neighborhood  a  great  battle  was  fought  Apr.  6  and  7,  1862. 
Gen.  Grant  commanded  on  the  Union  side,  Gen.  Johnston 
was  the  leader  of  the  Confeds.  Gen.  Lew.  WTallace,  who 
directed  the  advance  on  one  side,  was  surrounded  the  first 
day,  and  the  Union  army  was  dislodged.  But  on  the  same 
day,  at  2>£  p.  M.,  Gen.  Johnston  had  fallen,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Beauregard.  At  daylight  on  the 
second  day  Grant  attacked  along  the  whole  line,  which  was 
gallantly  resisted,  a  stubborn  battle  continuing  until  4  p.  M., 
when  the  Confed.  army  was  in  full  retreat  for  Corinth. 

Shln'dler  (Mrs.  MARY  S.  B.  Palmer),  b.  at  Beaufort, 
S.  C.,  Feb.  15,  1810,  ed.  in  sems.  at  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  New  Haven.  Conn. ;  married  to 
Charles  E.  Dana  of  New  York  1835,  with  whom  she  settled 
at  Bloomington,  la.,  1838 ;  lost  her  husband  1839 ;  returned 
to  her  parents  in  S.  C. ;  contributed  poems  to  the  Rosebud, 
a  paper  edited  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Oilman  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
pub.  several  vols.  of  poems  and  novels—  The  Southern  Harp, 


The  Northern  Harp,  etc.  In  1848  she  became  an  Episcopa- 
lian, shortly  after  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Robert  D.  Shindler. 
who  in  1851  became  a  prof,  in  Shelby  Coll.,  Ky.,  and  ulti- 
mately settled  in  Texas. 

Slitii'er,  a  name  applied  in  a  vague  manner  to  numerous 
small  species  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidae  inhabiting  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  U.  S.,  characterized  by  a  compressed 
body  and  shining,  silvery  color.  The  most  notable  of  the 
species  so  designated  is  the  Notemigon  us  c/u-ysoleucas,  a  form 
quite  nearly  allied  to  the  breams  (Abramis)  of  Europe,  but 
rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  length. 

Shingles  (a  disease).    See  HEKPES. 

Sliip-Cauals.    See  CANAL. 

Shlpp  (ALBERT  M.),  b.  in  Stokes  CO.,  N.  C.,  Jan.  15,  1819, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1840 ;  became  a  Meth.  preacher 
1841,  pres.  of  Greensboro'  Female  Coll.  1848,  prof,  of  hist. 
and  Eng.  lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1849,  pres.  of  Wofford 
Coll.,  S.  C.,  1859,  and  prof,  of  exegetical  theol.  in  Vanderbilt 
Univ..  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1875. 

Shlp'pen  (ED-VVARD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Feb.  16,  1729, 
studied  law  at  Phila.  and  at  the  Temple,  Lond.,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  barrister  1750 ;  became  prothonotary  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pa.  and  judge  of  admiralty  1753 ;  was 
afterward  member  of  council  and  pres.  of  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  for  Phila.  co. ;  became  judge  of  supreme  court  1791, 
and  was  chief-justice  of  Pa.  1799-1806.  D.  Apr.  16,  1806. 

Shlppen  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  in  1735,  grad.  at 
Princeton  1754,  and  in  med.  at  Edinburgh  ;  began  at  Phila. 
May  1762  the  first  course  of  anatomical  lectures  ever  given 
in  the  U.  S. ;  became  prof,  of  anat.  and  surgery  in  the  Phila. 
Med.  School  Sept.  1765 ;  served  in  the  med.  dept.  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  its  director-gen,  from  Apr. 
11,  1777,  to  Jan.  1781.  D.  July  11,  1808. 

Shlp'pensburg,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
National  Pike,  41  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg,  contains  a  normal 
school  and  an  inst.  of  learning  for  teachers.  Large  deposits 
of  iron  ore  are  near.  Pop.  1870,  2065  ;  1880,  2213. 

Ships,  Iron-clad,  vessels  clad  with  iron  plates  to 
give  protection  against  shot  and  shell. 

(1)  Artil.  was  first  mounted  in  naval  vessels  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  about  1350.    For  several  centuries 
naval  construction  did  not  advance.    Only  during  the  last 
50  yrs. — since  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar— a  revolution  in  naval 
warfare  has  been  brought  about  by  entirely  new  systems. 
This  has  been  wrought  by  3  agents :  (1)  the  application  of 
steam,  strictly  the  screw-propeller,  as  the  naval  motor ; 
(2)  horizontal  shell-firing  from  naval  artil. ;  (3)  application 
of  iron  plates  to  keep  out  the  shells.    The  submarine  tor- 
pedo may  be  added  to  this  list.    As  soon  as  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  screw  were  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  admiralty  boards,  it  become  certain  that  steam  would 
be  the  universal  naval  motor. 

(2)  The  prin.  incentive  to  the  application  of  iron  armor 
was  the  destruction  anticipated  from  horizontal  shell-firing 
against  wooden  ships.    But  this  mode  of  using  shells  made 
slow  progress  in  ships  of  war,  and  it  was  not  until  1854  that 
naval  batteries  consisted  entirely  of  shell  guns,  the  maga- 
zines being  filled  with  loaded  shells,  ready  fused.    It  was 
the  extreme  use  of  shells  that  brought   about  resort  to 
armor  to  keep  them  out.    The  Fr.  gen.  Paixhans  some  40 
yrs.  ago  suggested  iron  as  a  protection  against  this  missile. 

(3)  The  first  iron-clads  used  in  battle  were  the  Fr.  floating- 
batteries  Devastation,  Lave,  and  Tonnante  (1855),  built  for 
special  service  in  the  Crimea.    Particulars :  length,  171  ft. 
9  inches ;  beam,  43  ft.  1  inch  ;  draught,  8'  8"  ;  hulls  of  wood  ; 
armor,  4.33  inches  thick;  armament,  16  guns  of  "50,"  car- 
ried 2  ft.  11  inches  above  water-line. 

(4)  La  Gloire,  completed  1861,  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  present  era  of  iron-clads  ;  she  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
swift,    invulnerable,   ocean-going    iron-plated  vessel ;  her 
hull,  of  wood,  was  on  the  model  of  the  line-of-battle  ship 
Napoleon  of  91  guns,  and  at  the  same  draught  had  equal 
displacement,  but  being  more  heavily  laden  her  draught 
was  greater ;  her  guns,  thirty-six  6.3-inch  rifles,  were  carried 
in  broadside,  in  one  tier,  6  ft.  above  the  water-line.     Her 
sides  were  completely  covered  with  armor — at  the  water- 
line,  4.72  inches  thick,  above  it,  4.33  inches ;  this  was  proof 
against  projectiles  from  guns  then  in  use.    With  the  de- 
velopment in  artil.  which  immediately  began,  this  soon 
changed  ;  now  naval  artil.  can  put  loaded  shells  through 
the  strongest  armor  afloat. 

(5)  Before  La  Gloire  was  finished  the  Eng.  iron-clad  War- 
rior (1861)  was  well  advanced.    The  Fr.  ship  was  plain  and 
uncouth  ;  the  Warrior  is  a  splendid-looking  frigate,  with 
masts  and  rigging  in  the  old  style,  her  bow  and  stern  of  the 
same  form  and  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old 
ships  which  were  passing  away ;  her  lines,  to  insure  high 
speed  with   moderate   power,  were   unusually  fine.    But 
there  were  more  essential  differences :  the  French  vessel, 
263  ft.  in  length  by  59'  9"  beam,  5530  tons  displacement,  was 
armored  from  stem  to  stern ;   her  English  rival,  419  ft.  in 
length,  58  ft.  beam,  displacement  8950  tons,  had  a  patch  of 
armor  on  her  sides  of  4Vs-inch  tongued  and  grooved  plates 
covering  Via  of  her  length,  the  rest  of  the  ship  being  un- 
armored ;   behind  this  armor  twenty-six  8-inch    smooth- 
bore guns  were  carried  ;  at  the  ends  of  this  protected  part 
armored  bulkheads  of  the  same  thickness,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  guns  from  fore-and-aft  fire,  were  carried  across  the 
vessel.    The  speed  was  14.35  knots.    The  iron-clads  which 
followed  were  the  last  attempt  to  carry  complete  armor  in 
broadside  vessels.    So  great  was  the  increase  in  the  power 
of  ordnance  that  diminution  in  the  area  to  be  protected  in 
order  to  increase  the  thickness  of  armor  became  impera- 
tive, and  all  iron-clads  built  after  these,  except  rams  and 
monitors,  carried  armor  only  over  a  central  casemate  and 
around  the  water-line.    The  most  powerful  iron-clads  now 
in  European  waters  are  monitors ;  their  construction  seems 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  rapid  development  of 
armor-piercing  ordnance.     [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  ISAAC  NEWTON.] 
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Ship- Worm.    See  TEREDO. 

Shl'ras  ULEXANDER  EAKIN).  b.  in  Phila.  Aug.  10.  1812, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1833,  and  entered  the 
service  as  brevet  second  lieut.  of  artil..  serving  in  garrison 
until  1846,  except  while  at  the  Military  Acad.  (1839-43)  as 
prof,  of  math.  He  was  in  the  W.  in  1846  in  charge  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  volunteers  for  the  Mex.  war  ;  was  appointed 
commissary  of  subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  capt..  Mar. 
1847;  assistant  to  the  commissary -gen.  in  Wash.  1847-63, 
when  he  was  appointed  col.  and  assistant  commissary-gen. 
In  1874  he  became  commissary-gen.,  with  the  rank  of  brig.- 
gen.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier  and  major  gen.  in  1865  for 
faithful,  meritorious,  and  distinguished  services  in  his  dept. 
D.  Apr.  14,  1875. 
Sliiraz.  See  SHEERAZ. 

Shlr'Iey  (WALTER  WADDINGTON),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Eng.  July 
24,  1828,  ed.  at  Rugby  School  and  at  Univ.  Coll.,  Ox.,  gradu- 
ating with  high  honors  in  1851  from  Wadham  Coll. ;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  a  brilliant  and  thorough  his- 
torical scholar  and  an  able  preacher  and  lecturer ;  edited 
the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Marristri  Johannis  Wyclifemd  Letters 
Illustrative  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  ;  issued  a  Catalogue  of 
Wickliffe's  Writings ;  became  select  preacher  to  the  univ. 
1862,  and  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  at  Ox.  (1864),  and  also 
canon  of  Christ  Ch.  D.  Nov.  20,  1866. 

Shirley  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Preston,  Sussex,  Eng.,  in  1693, 
settled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1734 ;  was  com.  for  fixing  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Mass,  and  R.  I. ;  was  royal  gov.  of  Mass. 
1741-45;  planned  the  successful  expedition  against  Cape 
Breton  1745  ;  treated  with  the  E.  Indians  1754 ;  planned  the 
expedition  of  Prideaux  against  Niagara,  and  proceeded 
himself  as  far  as  Oswego ;  was  appointed  lieut. -gen.  1759 ; 
became  afterward  gov.  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  but  returned 
to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  Mar.  4,  1771.  Author  of 
Electra,  a  tragedy  ;  The  Birth  of  Hercules,  a  masque ;  A  Letter 
to  the  Dubeof  Newcastle,  ivith  a  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Louisburg, 
and  The  Conduct  of  Gen.  William  Shirley  briefly  Stated.— His 
son  WILLIAM,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  killed  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  1755.— His  son  Sir  THOMAS  became  amaj.-gen. 
in  the  Brit,  army,  was  created  a  bart.  1786,  and  was  gov.  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.  D.  Mar.  1800. 

Shi'shak,  the  name  of  several  monarchs  of  the  22d  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  SHISHAK 
I.  S.  united  Egypt  under  one  g/rvt.,  but  was  unable  to  sub- 
due the  Ethiopian  rulers  established  at  Napata.  Hadad  and 
Jeroboam  found  an  asylum  at  his  court,  and  5  yrs.  after  the 
schism  of  the  tribes  he  overran  Judah  (B.  c.  962),  and  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  took  as  spoil  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  the  palace  in  the  6th  yr.  of  Rehqboam. 
The  highest  regnal  year  of  his  reign  is  the  21st.  His  con- 
quests in  Asia  appear  to  have  been  quite  ephemeral.— 
SHISHAK  II.  was  an  obscure  monarch,  of  whose  reign  no 
particulars  are  known,  and  was  the  fourth  successor  of  Shi- 
shak  I.— SHISHAK  III.,  an  equally  inglorious  monarch,  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  51  yrs.  at  least ;  and  SHISHAK  IV.,  the 
last  king  of  the  22d  or  Bubastite  dynasty,  is  only  known  for 
an  insignificant  reign  of  37  yrs. 

Shit'tlm.  (1)  Wood  of  the  shittah  tree,  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  Exodus  as  the  timber  principally  employed  in 
building  the  tabernacle.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
Acacia  seyal,  which  abounds  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The 
wood  is  light,  but  close-grained  and  enduring,  of  a  fine 
orange-brown  color.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  in  spring  it 
is  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow  blossoms.  It  yields  the 
gum-arabic  of  commerce.  —  (2)  A  fertile  plain,  so  called 
from  its  acacia-groves,  just  opposite  Jericho,  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Shoa.  See  ABYSSINIA. 
Shod'dy  [originally  the  wool  that  was  shed  or  wasted 
in  carding  and  spinning],  in  a  strict  sense,  a  fibre  made  by 
tearing  in  pieces  in  a  suitable  mill  rags  of  worsted  or 
combed-wool  goods.  The  corresponding  fibre  of  cardecl- 
wool  rags  is  called  mungo.  But  more  frequently  both 
kinds  are  classed  together  as  shoddy  or  "  devil's  dust." 

Shoe'buryness,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  shore  (Essex 
co.,  Eng.)  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  directly  opposite 
Sheerness.  S.  has  acquired  celebrity  in  recent  yrs.  as  the 
locality  of  experimental  firing  at  armored  targets  and  for 
trial  of  the  new  guns.  Here  are  tested  the  iron  construc- 
tions used  in  fortifications,  models  of  sides  of  iron-clads,  as 
well  as  trials  of  the  new  monster  guns  themselves. 
Shoeing  of  Horses.  See  FARRIERY. 
Sho'mer,  or  Jebel  Shomer,  a  part  of  Ar..  bounded 
N.  by  the  Syrian  desert,  N.  E.  by  Irak-Arabee,  S.  by  the 
Wahabee  sultanate,  and  W.  by  Tur.  Ar.,  forms  an  inde- 
pendent sultanate.  Its  pop.  is  estimated  at  about  500,o<xi 
the  cap.  is  Hayel.  Good  crops  of  corn  and  fruit  are  raised 
by  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  Dates,  cotton,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses  are  exported.  A  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  between  Hayel  and  Medina. 
Shooting  Stars.  See  METEOR. 
Shore  (JANE),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  about  144o,  married  a 
rich  Lond.  goldsmith  named  Matthew  or  William  Shore  ;  be 
came  mistress  of  King  Edward  IV.  about  1470,  and  of  Lord 
Hastings  after  the  death  of  the  former,  1483,  and  was  ac 
cused  of  witchcraft  as  an  accomplice  of  Hastings,  who  was 
beheaded  for  that  pretended  crime,  though  the  real  reasoi 
for  the  proceedings  against  them  was  their  known  partia 
ity  to  the  cause  of  the  young  princes.  Jane  Shore  was 
charged  by  King  Richard  III.  with  having  withered  his  arm 
by  her  arts  of  sorcery ;  was  committed  to  the  Tower  anc 
her  property  confiscated ;  was  never  brought  to  trial,  out 
was  compelled  by  the  bp.  of  Lond.  to  do  public  penance  for 
impiety  and  adultery.  She  survived  until  after  the  acc< 
sion  of  Henry  VIII. 

Shore  (Sir  JOHN).    See  TEIGNMOUTH,  BARON. 
Short  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass    1821 .re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Bradford  Acad.  and  Phillr 
Andover  Acad. ;  grad.  with  high  honors  at  Hwvart  taMW; 
in  1847  was  first  assistant  master  in  Phillips  Acad. ,  master 


of  the  Public  Classical  School  in  Roxbury.  Mass.,  1847-S3, 
and  of  a  private  classical  school  in  Phila.  1853-63;  pres.  «.f 
Kenyon  Coll.,  O. :  prof,  of  intellectual  and  moral  philos. 
863-67  ;  became  prof,  of  Lat.  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York, 
n  1868;  edited  Advanced  Lat.  Exercises  in  Schmitz  and 
Zumpt's  Lat.  series:  revised  Mitchell's  Sew  Anc.  Geog.; 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  Order  of  Words  in  Gr.,  etc.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Amer.  Oriental  Society,  and  member  of  the 
Amer.  committee  co-operating  with  the  Brit,  committee  in 
he  revision  of  the  Eng.  Bible. 

Shorthand.  See  PHONOGRAPHY  and  STENOGRAPHY. 
Short-horns,  a  breed  of  cattle  externally  distinguished 
:>y  the  shortness  of  their  horns,  of  which  there  are  several 
classes,  each  designated  from  the  region  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, usually  in  the  Brit.  Islands,  though  some  of  them  are 
Tom  Hoi.  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Bulls  and  cows  of 
this  breed  have  been  largely  imported  for  improving  our 
aative  stock.  Prominent  among  the  S.-H.  are  the  Durham 
breed,  characterized  by  the  squareness  of  the  body.  The 
Ayrshire  S.-H.  are  much  smaller  than  the  Durhams,  and  are 
celebrated  at  home  and  here  for  their  milking  qualities. 
Smallest  of  all  the  S.-H.  is  the  Alderney  breed,  the  best  of 
all  where  butter  is  the  prin.  object.  Of  the  Devons  there 
are  2  varieties— the  N.  and  the  S.— the  former  being  prefer- 
able for  slaughter,  the  latter  for  the  dairy. 
Shot.  See  PROJECTILE. 
Shoveller  Dnck.  See  ANAS. 

Shower*  of  Fishes  are  recorded  to  have  fallen  from 
the  sky  in  numerous  instances.  In  all  well-authenticated 
cases  of  the  kind  whirlwinds  and  storms  have  been  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  lifted.  In  India,  fishes  of 
3  Ibs.  weight  are  reported  as  having  fallen  from  the  sky. 
Shrapnel.  See  PROJECTILE. 

Shreve  (HENRY  MILLER),  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
21,  1785,  became  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  W.  riv- 
ers when  quite  young.  In  1810  he  brought  the  first  cargo  of 
lead,  buying  it  of  the  Indians,  from  Galena  River  to  New 
Orleans,  and  opened  a  business  which  had  been  previously 
monopolized  by  the  Brit.  In  1814  he  took  command  of  the 
fourth  steamboat,  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  built  in  the 
W.,  and  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  carried 
supplies  to  Ft.  St.  Philip,  passing  the  British  batteries.  In 
May  1815  he  ascended  the  Miss,  to  Louisville  in  the  Enter- 
prise, the  first  steam  vessel  that  had  ever  performed  that 
voyage.  Convinced  of  the  defects  of  the  engines  of  Fulton 
and  French,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Wash- 
ington, of  400  tons  burden,  upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  The 
result  was  a  steam  vessel  unlike  any  other  then  known,  ma- 
chinery far  lighter  than  Fulton's,  and  using  half  the  fuel. 
On  Mar.  3,  1817,  heavily  laden  both  in  descending  and  as- 
cending, and  crowded  with  passengers,  the  Washington 
made  her  first  trip.  The  return  trip  from  New  Orleans  was 
made  in  25  days.  In  1806  there  were  6  keel-boats  and  2 
barges  only  owned  on  the  O.  River.  In  1819,  25  steamboats 
were  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  O.  Valley,  and  26  others 
were  nearly  ready  to  be  launched.  After  building  other 
boats  and  making  other  improvements,  he  finished  the 
George  Washington  in  1824  upon  a  new  model,  that  which 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In  1829  he  completed  his  snag- 
boat,  the  Heliopolis,  for  removing  snags  and  sawyers  from 
the  O.  River :  its  success  was  complete.  Capt.  S.  was  then 
placed  in  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  Red  River  raft :  the 
great  raft  of  the  Red  River,  consisting  of  an  accumulation 
of  trees,  logs,  and  driftwood  of  every  description,  firmly 
imbedded  in  its  channel  for  more  than  160  m.,  was  removed, 
and  the  navigation  of  that  river  opened,  inclusive  of  the 
raft  a  distance  of  nearly  1200  m.  In  1829  Capt.  b.  invented 
a  steam  marine  battering-ram  for  harbor  defence.  He  was 
made  supt.  of  W.  river  improvements  in  1826,  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  1841.  D.  Mar  6,  1854. 

Shreve  (SAMUEL  HENRY),  LL.B.  b.  at  Trenton  NJ 
Aug  2  1829  grad.  at  Princeton  1848,  at  Harvard  1850 ;  studied 
civil'engineering ;  was  chief  engineer  of  several  R.  Rs. ;  pub. 
in  1873  a  treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Bridges  and  Roofs,  and 
became  in  1875  engineer  of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  and  consulting  engineer  of  >ew\  orkMevated 
R.  R.  and  of  Gilbert  Elevated  Railway.  D.  Nov.  27  1834. 

Shreve'port,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Caddo 
parish,  La.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Red  River,  500  m. 
-from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  head  of  low-water  navigation 
It  was  incorporated  in  1839.    Situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  finest  cotton-growing  region  in  the ,  wor  d  .it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  cotton-markets  in  the  S.  W.   T 
country  immediately  tributary  to  it  embrace^ large, portions 
of  S  Ark  ,  E.  Tex.,  and  N.  La.    Pop.  1870,  4607  ;  1 
Shrew,    or   Shrew-Mouse,  a   small  insectivorous. 
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most  li.  Cath.  countries.  It  is  the  Carnival  of  the  Its.,  the 
Mai'l'i  ttrnxcit  the  Fr.,  and  the  Pancake-Tuesday  of  former 
days  in  EIIK. 

Sliu'brlrk  (WILLIAM  BRANFOKD).  the  fourth  of  6  broth- 
ers, all  of  whom  served  in  the  army  or  navy  in  the  war  of 
1812  with  G.  Brit.,  b.  in  8.  C.  Oct.  31,  1790 ;  after  attending  a 
pram,  school  at  Charleston  and  passing  2  yrs.  of  study  in 
N.  Eng.,  became  in  1805  a  student  of  Harvard  :  was  appoint- 
ed mdpn.  by  Jefferson  June  20,  1806 ;  in  May  1807  joined  the 
sloop-of-war  Wasp  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  was 
an  acting  lieut.  on  board  the  Hornet ;  was  transferred  to 
the  frigate  Constellation,  which  rendered  important  services 
in  the  defence  of  Norfolk  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport, 
where  he  performed  efficient  duty  on  land  in  defence  of 
the  batteries ;  in  1813  was  transferred  to  the  Constitution, 
and  made  two  cruises,  aiding  in  the  capture  of  3  ships  of 
•war.  He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  May  1815,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution.  In  Dec.  1815  was  made  senior 
lieut.  of  the  Washington,  74  guns  ;  in  1820  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  served  second  in  command  at 
the  navy-yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  New  York,  until 
Apr.  6,  1826,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Lexington  ;  in  1829  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  made  a  cruise  in  the  W.  I. ;  afterward  inspector 
of  ordnance,  etc. ;  second  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Washington  until  1838.  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  our  W.  I.  squadron,  which  he  held  until  1840,  hav- 
ing in  1831  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  capt. ;  from  Oct. 
28,  1840,  to  Oct.  1843  was  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  Feb.  3. 1844,  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
provisions  and  clothing  for  the  navy.  He  was  appointed, 
July  9,  1846,  to  command  the  Pacific  squadron  ;  sailed  from 
Boston  Aug.  1846.  returned  May  1849 ;  Sept.  24, 1852,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  light-house  board,  and  in  1853  chairman  of 
the  bureau  of  construction ;  July  8, 1853,  placed  in  command 
of  the  E.  coast  squadron  for  the  protection  of  Amer.  fisher- 
men ;  Aug.  3,  1857,  appointed  pres.  of  board  to  prepare 
regulations  for  the  navy ;  Sept.  8,  1858,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Brazil  squadron  and  Paraguay  expedition,  from 
which,  his  last  sea-service,  he  returned  May  11,  1859,  to  re- 
sume duty  as  chairman  of  the  light-house  board ;  July  17, 
1862,  was  appointed  senior  member  of  advisory  board,  hav- 
ing the  day  previous  been  commissioned  rear-admiral  after 
a  service  of  55  yrs.  D.  May  27,  1874.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'« 
Unic.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  G.  KENNEDY,  LLlD.] 

Sliul'ze  (JOHN  ANDREW),  b.  in  Tulpehocken  tp.,  Berks 
co.,  Pa.,  July  19,  1775,  in  1802  became  a  successful  merchant 
of  Myerstown,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.  ;  entered  political  life  in 
1806 ;  was  clerk  of  the  courts  and  prothonotary  of  Lebanon 
co.  1813-21,  gov.  of  Pa.  1823-29,  and  pres.  of  the  IT.  S.  electoral 
college  1840.  D.  Nov.  18,  1852. 

Slmrt'lelT  (NATHANIEL  BRADSTREET),  M.  D.,b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1810,  grad.  at  Harvard  1*31  and  at  the  Med. 
School  1834  ;  became  a  phys.  at  Boston  ;  was  a  zealous  and 
learned  scientist,  genealogist,  and  historical  student ;  mayor 
of  Boston  1868-70.  He  traced  his  descent  to  11  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  Mayflower,  but  was  himself  a  R.  Cath.  Author 
of  An  Eiritome  of  Phrenology.  A  Perpetual  Calendar  for  Old 
and  New  Style,  Passengers  of  the  Mayflower,  etc.  He  was  the 
ed.  of  the  Records  of  the  6ov.  and  Co.  of  Mass.  Bay  1628-86, 
and,  with  David  Pulsifer,  of  the  Records  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Plymouth.  D.  Oct.  17, 1874. 

Sliurtleff  College,  an  inst.  of  learning  at  Upper  Alton, 
Madison  co.,  111.,  founded  in  1832  as  Alton  Sem.,  chartered 
in  18.35  as  Alton  Coll.,  and  took  its  present  name  in  1836  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff  of  Boston,  who  gave  it 
$10,000.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  Bap.  denomina- 
tion. There  is  a  Kendall  Inst.  for  young  ladies,  a  prepara- 
tory dept.,  and  2  academic  courses,  classical  and  scientific. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Shute  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1653,  ed.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Leyden,  Hoi. ;  .served  in  the  Dutch  army  under 
William,  prince  of  Orange  ;  was  afterward  lieut.-co'l.  under 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  was  royal  gov.  of  Mass.  1716-23, 
and  had  a  bitter  and  protracted  controversy  with  the  legis- 
lature as  to  the  powers  of  his  office.  D.  Apr.  15,  1742. 

Slam'  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  Indo-Chi.  pen- 
insula, with  all  the  country  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  country  of  the  Laos,  E.  bv 
Laos  and  Anam,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  W.  by  the  In£ 
ian  Ocean  and  the  Tennasserim  provs.  Area,  250,000  sq.  m 
The  surface  is  covered  with  hills  and  mts.,  especially  in  the 
N..  while  in  the  centre  lies  the  rich  and  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Alemam.  The  2  mt.-ranges  running  S.  E.  from  the  Himalaya 
form  at  the  same  time  the  natural  boundaries  of  S.  The 
ints.  on  the  E.  and  W.  belong  also  to  the  2  great  chains 
which  stretch  S.  from  the  table-land  of  Yunan,  and  run  on 
either  side  of  the  great  valley  watered  by  the  Meinam.  A 
third  range,  less  continuous  and  direct,  rises  in  the  central 
regions.  In  this  is  situated  the  P'hra  Bat,  or  "  mountain  of 
the  sacred  footprint  of  the  Booddha."  The  most  westerly  of 
the  mt.-chains  reaches  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.  The  mts 
of  the  Siamese -Malayan  provs.  nowhere  exceed  3000  ft. 
The  whole  regi9n  abounds  in  small  rivers,  but  there  are 
only  3  great  navigable  streams-the  Saluen,  the  Meikong  or 
riyer  of  Cambodia,"  and  the  Meinam,  the  Nile  of  Siam 
The  only  other  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Bangphakong, 
about  240  m.  long.  All  the  rivers  of  S.  are  flooded.  In  the 
month  of  June  the  Meinam  begins  to  rise.  In  Aug.  the 
whole  valley  is  like  an  immense  sea.  The  valley  is  inter- 
sected by  canals  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  this  grand  op- 
eration of  nature,  but  the  lands  situated  in  the  middle  of 
great  plains  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  it. 
,.  The  products  of  S.  are  very  diversified  and  almost  un- 
limited in  quantity.  Its  rice  is  excellent,  its  sugar  the  best 
in  the  world.  Among  the  other  exports  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
hemp,  cutch,  dried  fish,  cocoanut  oil,  areca-nut,  beeswax 
precious  gums,  spices,  dye  and  other  woods.  In  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  aro- 
matic herbs  and  spices  S.  is  unsurpassed.  The  animal  king- 


dom is  equally  varied.  Tin  underlies  the  whole.  Malayan 
peninsula,  even  down  to  its  extreme  S.  point;  the  mines  in 
the  island  of  Salang,  off  the  W.  coast,  are  scarcely  less  pro- 
ductive than  those  of  Banca.  Gold  is  extensively  found  ; 
copper,  iron,  and  lead  abound.  Zinc  and  antimony,  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  are  also  found,  and  silver  in  combination  ; 
sapphire,  ruby,  spinel,  corundum,  amethyst,  garnet,  black 
coral,  topaz,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the 
hills  of  Chantaboun,  on  the  E.  of  the  gulf.  Salt  and  salt- 
petre are  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation.  S.  has  2 
seasons,  the  hot  and  the  dry,  the  former  beginning  in  Apr. 
or  May,  and  the  latter  in  July.  On  the  whole,  the  country 
is  salubrious,  but  in  the  wet  season  and  in  marshy  places 
ague  and  cholera  are  very  prevalent. 

The  Siamese  are  mainly  of  Mongolian  type.  Beside  the 
Siamese,  a  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  the  terrs.  of  S.,  as 
the  Chi.,  the  Cambodians,  the  Laos,  Kariens,  Shans,  Bur- 
mese, Peguans,  and  Malays.  The  pop.  of  S.  is  estimated  at 
about  8,000,000.  The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  49  provs. 
with  their  respective  p'hayas  or  govs.,  and  these  again  are 
subdivided  into  dists.  under  inferior  officers.  In  the  arts 
the  Siamese  are  in  advance  of  their  civilization.  The  govt. 
of  S.  is  theoretically  a  duarchy,  practically  a  monarchy. 
The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred.  His  rule  is  despotic,  but 
it  is  tempered  by  law.  He  may  name  his  successor  by  will, 
but  the  secret  council,  composed  of  12  of  the  highest  officers 
of  state,  determine  whether  that  will  shall  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  second  king  is  also  appointed  by  the  secret  council. 
The  authority  of  this  second  king  is  dependent  on  that  of 
the  supreme  king. 

The  name  of  Siam  was  first  heard  in  Europe— i.  e.  in  Port, 
—in  1511,  9  yrs.  after  Alfonso  d'Albuquerque  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar  and  conquered  Goa.  The  kings  of  S. 
and  Pegu  sent  embassies  to  him  and  sought  his  alliance 
and  protection.  In  the  15th  century  the  Ger.  traveller  Man- 
delslohe  visited  Ayodhya,  the  cap.  of  S.,  and  called  it  "  the 
Venice  of  the  East."  The  Port,  explorer  Mendez  Pinto  was 
in  S.  in  the  Kith  century.  In  1632  an  Eng.  vessel  is  said  to 
have  reached  Ayodhya,  and  to  have  found  it  in  ruins.  In 
1855  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  negotiated  by  H.  B.  M.'s  pleni- 
potentiary, Sir  John  Bowring ;  in  1856  a  treaty  was  pro- 
cured by  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  representing  the  U.  S.,  and 
one  in  favor  of  FT.,  through  H.  I.  M.'s  envoy,  M.  Montigny. 
Since  the  way  was  opened  to  admit  a  resident  consul  of  each 
of  the  treaty  powers,  millions  of  dollars  have  flowed  into  S. 
annually  by  channels  through  which  but  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  had  been  drawn  before.  C'ap.  Bangkok.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  A.  H.  LEON  OWENS.] 
Siamese  Twins.  See  ENG  AND  CHANG. 
Slbe'ria,  the  name  of  the  whole  N.  part  of  Asia,  belong- 
ing to  Rus.,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E.  by 
different  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean— namely,  the  Strait  of 
Bering,  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan— and 
W.  by  European  Rus.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
1'ral  Mts.  and  the  river  Ural.  Its  S.  boundary  has  varied 
very  much,  as  it  has  been  thrown  farther  S.  after  every  war 
with  Chi.  and  the  independent  empires  of  Central  Asia.  It 
seems  now,  however,  to  have  been  finally  fixed,  since  the 
Rus.  conquests  in  Central  Asia  have  been  formed  into  a  sep- 
arate political  division.  The  area  is  estimated  at  4,826,287 
sq.  m.,  the  pop.  at  about  3,947,903.  While  W.  S.  is  one  un- 
broken plain,  the  S.  and  E.  dists.  of  E.  S.  are  mountainous, 
covered  by  the  Altai  Mts.  These  mts.,  however,  are  not 
high,  and  in  general  S.  may  be  described  as  a  plain,  sloping 
from  S.  to  N.  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  a  general  view 
of  the  surface  of  this  plain  may  be  given  by  dividing  it  into 
3  longitudinal  belts.  The  northernmost  belt,  extending  along 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  consists  of  swamps  frozen 
several  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  middle  belt  is  one  con- 
tinuous forest  of  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  birch,  feeble  and 
stunted  when  it  tries  to  creep  farther  N.  than  lat.  64°,  but 
at  lat.  62°  generally  of  a  vigorous  growth,  a_nd  swarming 
with  sables,  ermines,  marmots,  martens,  squirrels,  lynxes, 
wolves,  bears,  and  beavers.  The  S.  belt  is  agricultural ;  in 
some  parts  it  consists  of  steppes,  best  adapted  for  cattle- 
breeding  ;  in  others  all  the  common  European  grains  and 
fruits,  even  the  grape,  are  grown  with  perfect  success. 

About  %  of  the  inhabs.  of  S.  are  Rus.,  mostly  exiles  and 
their  descendants.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  native 
tribes  are  the  Ostiaks  in  the  W.,  the  Calmucks  in  the  Altai, 
the  Booriats,  of  Mongolian  origin,  the  Toongooses,  of  Tartar 
origin,  and  the  Tchooktchees,  related  to  the  Esquimaux,  in 
the  E.  and  N. ;  they  are  mostly  pagans,  and  live  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  A  peculiar  feature  of  Siberian  life  is  its  trade, 
very  extensive  as  far  as  regards  its  own  products— furs, 
skins,  metals,  fish,  caviare,  cattle,  and  grain— and  still  more 
extensive  as  a  transit-trade  by  which  large  quantities  of 
tea,  silk,  satin,  and  rhubarb  from  Chi.  are  exchanged  for 
metals,  furs,  cotton  goods,  and  cutlery  from  Rus.  The 
commercial  centre  of  S.  is  Tobolsk,  from  which  the  direct 
highway  across  the  Ural  Mts.  leads  to  Perm,  which  has 
water-communication  with  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Slbley,  la.  See  APPENDIX. 

Slb'ley  (HENRY  H.),  son  of  Judge  Solomon,  b.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Feb.  1811,  was  delegate  in  Cong,  from  Minn.  Terr. 
1849-53 ;  chosen  first  gov.  of  the  State  of  Minn.  1858 ;  be- 
came brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  29, 1862 ;  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  on  W.  frontier  of  Minn.  1863  ; 
was  brevetted  ma j. -gen.  of  volunteers. 

Sibley  (HENRY  H.).  b.  in  La.  July  1816,  grad.  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1838,  when  appointed  second 
lieut.  of  2d  Dragoons ;  first  lieut.  1840,  capt.  1847,  and  major 
1st  Dragoons  1861 ;  served  in  Fla.  war  1838-39  and  1840-41 ; 
adjutant  of  his  regiment  1841-46.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Yera  Cruz,  battles  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  final 
capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major  ; 
engaged  on  frontier  duty  and  on  numerous  expeditions,  no- 
tably the  Ut.  expedition  (1857-58,  1859-60),  and  that  against 
the  Navajoes  (1860) ;  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  A.  (May  13, 
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1861),  and  entered  the  Confed.  service,  in  which  he  was 
soon  a  brig. -pen.  Haying  organized  a  brigade  in  N.  \V. 
Tex.,  lie  left  Ft.  Bliss  in  Jan.  1862  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
N.  M..  and  Feb.  16  appeared  before  Ft.  Craig,  commanded 
by  Col.  E.  R.  S.  Canby.  The  action  of  Valverde  was  fought 
Feb.  21,  closing  by  the  withdrawal  of  Col.  Canby's  troops  to 
the  fort.  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  were  occupied  by  S. 
in  Mar.,  but  the  following  month  he  was  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  terr.  and  return  to  Ft.  Bliss.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  entered  the  sen-ice  of  the  khedive  in  Egypt.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  the  tent  known  by  his  name. 

Sibley  IHIRAM),  b.  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  6.  1807, 
removed  early  to  W.  New  York.  Becoming  interested  in 
telegraph-lines,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  consolidating  all 
the  companies  into  one.  Associating  a  few  gentlemen  with 
himself,  he  bought  or  leased  several  worthless  lines,  until 
finally  over  20  corporations  were  merged  into  the  \V.  U. 
Telegraph  Co.  Large  profits  resulted  to  the  stockholders 
and  great  benefit  to  the  community.  Mr.  S.  subsequently 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  line  to  Cal.,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  carrying  through  Cong,  a  bill  which  secured  a 
line  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Few  if  any  have  surpassed  Mr.  S. 
in  the  successful  efforts  which  first  made  telegraph-lines 
profitable  and  practicable. 

Sibley  (Jon*  LANGDOX),  b.  at  Union,  Me.,  Dec.  29.  1804, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1825  :  was  assistant  librarian  there  1825-26 ; 
ordained  as  a  Unit,  minister  at  Stow,  Mass.,  May  4.  1829; 
preached  there  until  Mar.  1833 ;  became  ed.  and  proprietor 
of  the  Amer.  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge  ; 
was  again  assistant  librarian  at  Harvard  from  1841  to  1856 ; 
has  edited  since  1841  the  Triennial  Catalogues  of  Harvard, 
and  since  1850  the  Annual  Catalogues  ;  has  pub.  a  Notice  of 
the  Triennial  Catalogues  of  Harvard  Univ.,  with  a  fieprint  of 
those  of  1674,  1632,  and  1700  (1865) ;  is  author  of  Biographies 
of  Harvard  Graduates. 

Sibley  (SOLOMON),  b.  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1769,  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislature  of  the 
N.  W.  Terr.  1799,  a  delegate  to  Cong,  from  Mich.  Terr. 
1820-23,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mich.  1824-36. 
D.  Apr.  4,  1846. 

Sib' thorp  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  Oct. 
28,  1758,  grad.  at  Ox.  Univ.  about  1778  ;  studied  med.  at  Ox., 
Edinburgh,  and  on  the  Continent ;  made  botanical  re- 
searches in  Fr.  and  Switz.  :  became  prof,  of  bot.  at  the  Coll. 
of  Phys.  1784 ;  made  a  botanical  tour  in  S.  It.,  Crete,  Cyprus, 
Asia  Minor,  parts  of  European  Tur.,  and  Gr.  Mar.  1786-Sept. 
1787;  prof,  of  bot.  at  Ox.  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lin- 
ua?an  Society ;  regius  prof.  1793 ;  made  a  second  botanical 
exploration  of  Gr.  and  the  Ionian  Islands  1794-95 ;  wrote 
Flora  Oxoniensis.  and  Flora  Graxa.  D.  Feb.  8,  1796. 

Slb'yl  [Gr.  <nj3uAAa]  was  the  common  name  given  by  the 
Grs.,  and  subsequently  by  the  Roms.,  to  all  old  women  who 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic  gifts.  The  most 
famous  of  these  women  was  the  Cumaean  S.,  so  called  after 
C'umae,  in  Campania,  where  she  resided.  She  is  believed  to 
be  the  one  that  brought  9  books  of  oracles  and  prophecies 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  Rome.  These  books  were 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  but  in  83 
B.  c.  were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  temple.  A 
collection  of  sibylline  oracles  was  then  made  in  It.,  Gr.,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  was  deposited  in  the  new 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Under  the  title  of  Sibylline 
Oracles  there  still  exists  a  collection  of  Gr.  verses  of  Jewish, 
Christian,  or  pagan  origin,  probably  made  in  the  2d  or  3d 
century  A.  D. 

SIcard,  se-kar'  (Rocn  AMBBOISK  CUCURROX),  b.  at  Fous- 
seret,  dept.  of  Haute-Garonne,  Fr.,  Sept.  20.  1742,  studied 
theol.  and  took  holy  orders  at  Toulouse ;  became  director 
in  1786  of  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Bordeaux ;  succeeded 
De  TEpee  in  1789  as  director  of  the  school  of  Paris  ;  was  im- 


Sonrd-muet,  and  Theorie  des  Sigim  pour  l~  Instruction  des 
Sourds-muets.  D.  May  10,  1822. 

Slcirian  Vespers,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian  people  against  the 
French  usurper,  Charles  of  Anjou,  at  Palermo  on  Easter- 
day,  Mar.  30,  1282,  ended  with  the  slaughter  of  most  of 
Charles's  foreign  and  native  adherents  throughout  the 
island,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  his  domination  in  Sic. 

Slc'llles.  The  Two  \_Reame,  or  Regno  Delle  Due  Sicihe], 
the  legal  designation  of  a  political  state  popularly  called 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  founded  by  the  Norman  dynasty  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprising  the  S.  E.  provs.  of  It..  Sic., 
and  some  smaller  islands  near  the  coast.  The  possessions 
of  the  state,  which  had  no  foreign  dependencies,  lay  be- 
tween N.  lat.  36°  45'  and  42°  52'  and  E.  Ion.  11°  55'  and  18°  32  , 
and  contained  about  33,000  sq.  m 


from  the  N.  or  coast-chain  to  the  S.  E.  The  S.  E.  portion  of 
the  island  consists  of  gypseous  and  cretaceous  mts.  and 
plateaux,  nowhere  rising  above  3000  ft.,  and  it  is  in  this 
region  that  the  sulphur-mines  of  S.  are  found.  Mt.  Etna  is 
an  isolated  volcanic  peak,  resting  on  a  base  about  30  m.  in 
diameter,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  10.935  ft.  The  Maca- 
luba,  or  mud  volcano,  near  Girgenti,  and  various  phenomena 
observed  on  the  S.  coast  point  to  a  renewal  of  volcanic 
activity  in  that  region.  The  general  surface  of  S.  is  very 
irregular,  and  there  are  no  plains  of  any  considerable  r.v 
tent,  that  of  Catania  being  the  largest.  There  are  few  lakes 
or  ponds  in  the  island.  The  temperature  is  agreeable  ex- 
cept during  the  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  :  in  general  it  is 
not  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  but  the 
agriculture  generally  is  of  the  most  primitive  description. 
The  manufactures  are  not  of  great  importance.  The  fish- 
eries_  are  prosecuted  with  more  energy  than  most  branches 
of  Sicilian  industry.  » 

In  spite  of  the  devastations  of  earthquake,  volcano,  and 
malaria,  few  regions  of  the  earth  are  more  favored  bv 
nature  than  this  island,  but  from  moral  causes  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  turned  to  little  practical  account,  and 
the  populace  is  ignorant,  indolent,  and  vicious.    The  classic 
authors  have  preserved  us  many  traditional  accounts  of  the 
earliest  inhabs.  of  S.,  but  the  proper  hist,  of  the  island  goes 
no  farther  back  than  the  colonization  of  the  coasts  by  <;r. 
adventurers,  beginning,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  8th  century  B.  c. 
Near  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.  c.  the  Carthaginians  were 
invited  by  an  expelled  despot  to  interfere  in  Sicilian  affairs. 
but  were  defeated.    In  415  B.  c.  Athens  sent  a  powerful 
force  to  the  island  for  the  protection  of  its  allies  in  S.    The 
Athenians  were  totally  defeated.    The  Carthaginians  now 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of  it.    Peace  and 
war  with  the  remaining  terr.  alternated  for  a  long  time, 
and  about  the  yr.  278  B.  c.  Syracuse  invoked  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  victorious  against  the  Carthaginians.    A 
fe'w  yrs.  later  the  Mamertines  invited  the  Horns,  to  protect 
them  against  the  Carthaginians.    The  Roms.  consented,  and 
their  interference  in  B.  c.  264  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
rtinic  war.    The  Roms.  soon  reduced  the  whole  island.    S. 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  Rom.  provs.  until  the  down- 
'all  of  the  Empire.    It  then  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
;he  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  Belisarius.  and 
t  remained  a  Byzantine  possession  till  the  9th  century. 
when  a  new  Afr.  invasion  subjected  it  to  the  Saracens. 
The  Mussulmans  held  the  island  till  it  was  torn  from  them 
by  the  Norman  invasion,  commencing  in  1061  A.  D.,  and  end- 
ing by  the  submission  of  all  S.  to  Duke  Roger,  whose  son. 
Roger  II.,  conquered  a  part  of  S.  It.,  and  was  crowned  king 
of  the  Two  S.  in  1127.    On  the  failure  of  the  Norman  line, 
the  pope  bestowed  this  kingdom  on  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
was  expelled  by  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282, 
and  succeeded  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon.    The  Aragonese 
dvnasty  reigned  until  1576,  when  S.,  with  its  other  posses- 
sions, was  transferred  to  the  Sp.  crown.    In  1706  Aus.  ob- 
tained possession  of  S.    The  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  gave 
the  sovereignty  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  who  re-ceded 
it  to  Aus.  in  1717  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Sardinia.    In 
1734  Sp.  obtained  possession  of  S.,  and  in  1736  the  island  was 
reunited  with  Naples  under  Don  Carlos  as  king  of  the  Two 
S  ,  and  continued  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  dynasty  until  its 
liberation  in  1860.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

SIck'les  (DANIEL  E.),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  20,  1822,  was 
ed  at  the  Univ.  of  New  York  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843  ; 
became  identified  with  politics,  and  in  1847  was  elected  t< 
the  State  legislature  as  a  Dem.    In  1853  he  was  appointed 
corporation  atty.  of  New  York,  and  the  same  yr.  accon 
panied  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Eng.  as  sec.  of  legation     Retu 
in  1855,  he  was  elected  State  senator,  and  the  following  yr. 
was  chosen  M.  C.  from  New  York,  and  re-elected  in  1858  and 
in  1860     On  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  raised  the  Excel- 
sior Brigade,  and  in  June  1861  was  appointed  col.  of  one  < 
its  regiments,  the  70th  N.  Y.    In  Sept.  1861  he  was  nominat- 
ed a  brig  -gen.  of  volunteers  ;  commissioned  maj.-gen.  of 
volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  battle 


which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  forms  a 
nearly  isosceles  triangle,  and  contains  about  11,300  sq.  m., 
with  a  pop.  of  2,922,757.  The  coast  has  a  total  development 
of  about  700  m.,  but  has  few  harbors  suitable  for  vessels  oi 
great  burden.  Near  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  commences 
a  chain  of  mts.  of  anc.  geological  formation,  corresponding 
to  those  of  Calabria.  Its  general  direction  is  S.  S.  \\ .to 
Taormina.  then  turns  to  the  W.,  and  runs  about  parallel 
with  the  N.  coast,  and  in  general  very  near  it,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  2000  to  3500  ft.  to  its  culmination  nearly  S. 
from  Cefalu  in  the  Madonia  Mts.,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  rises  to  the  elevation  of  6478  ft.  There  the  chain 
divides  into  3  ridges,  often  interrupted,  running  with  dimin- 
ishing height,  S.  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E.,  toward  theS.  coast  a 
island.  The  N.  scarp  of  the  coast-mts.  is  abrupt,  the  S. 
much  more  gradual ;  and  in  fact  the  general  surface  of  MM 
island  may  be  considered  an  irregular  plateau,  descending 


.  .     . 

as  appointed  col.,  and  in  Apr.  1869  was  retired 
from  active  service  upon  the  rank  of  maj.-gen 
vr  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Sp    which   position 
he  resigned  in  1874.    Heeceived  the  brevets  of  brig.-  and 


in  the  N.  part 


maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  for  gallantry. 

Slo'yon,  an  anc.  city  of  Gr..  was  situated 
of  Peloponnesus,  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  a  steep  hill 
surrounded  with  strong  walls.    It  was  originally  a  Dorian 
°ul  .  .        j,  _sj i  !„-»!,«  Dni^vnnnnocian  wnrwith  Snarta. 
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dry  dock,  etc.,  until  1837 ;  became  prin.  assistant  to  Capt. 
Talcott  in  the  hydrographic  survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Miss. 
River  ;  was  engaged  in  the  constniction  of  R.  Rs.  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.  8.,  and  in  1851-52  was  assistant  to  Maj.  J.  G. 
Barnard  in  the  survey  of  a  railway  route  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec ;  in  1858  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  same  route,  in  which  capacity  he  completed  the  location 
for  a  railway  and  constructed  a  carriage-road  110  m.  long 
from  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  to  Suchil  on  the  Coatzacoal- 
cos  River.  On  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he  accepted  (May  14, 
1861)  the  commission  of  major  of  the  15th  U.  S.  Inf.,  but  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  mustering  officer  in  the  dept.  of  the 
Cumberland  ;  transferred  to  Louisville,  Mar.  1863,  as  acting 
assistant  provost-marshal-gen,  of  Ky.,  resuming  soon  after 
the  duties  of  gen.  supt.  of  recruiting  and  chief  mustering 
officer  of  the  State ;  in  186™  he  joined  his  regiment,  the  10th 
Inf.  (to  the  lieut, -colonelcy  of  which  he  had  been  promoted 
in  1864),  with  which  he  served  in  Dak.  Terr,  until  1869,  when 
placed  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  the  gen.  recruiting  service 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  ;  retired  from  active  service  Dec. 
15, 1870.  For  meritorious  services  in  the  war  he  was  brevet- 
ted  col.  and  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.  D.  July  1, 1873. 

Sidereal  System.    See  ASTRONOMY  and  STARS. 

Sidereal  Time.    See  TIME. 

Sfd'erlte  [Gr.  triSqpos,  "iron"],  the  mineralogical  name 
for  spathic  iron  ore.  (See  IRON,  ORES  OF.) 

Sld'l  Moliam'med,  b.  in  1803,  the  eldest  son  of  Abder- 
rahman,  succeeded  his  father  in  1859  on  the  throne  of 
Morocco  ;  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Sp.  on  account  of  the 
piracies  along  the  coasts  of  his  dominions ;  compelled  to 
cede  to  Sp.  some  terrs.  and  pay  a  very  heavy  war-indemnity. 
D.  Sept.  20,  1873. 

Sld'mouth  (HENRY  Addlngton),  VISCOUNT,  b.  at 
Reading,  Eng.,  May  30, 1757,  ed.  at  Winchester  School  and 
at  Brasenose  Coll.,' Ox. ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1784 ;  entered  Parl.  ;  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1789  until  1801,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  Pitt 
as  prime  minister,  he  formed  a  new  ministry,  accepting  the 
posts  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the 
treas. ;  directed  the  negotiation  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
1802  ;  supported  a  war-policy  1803  :  resigned  office  1804 ;  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  pres.  of  the  council  Jan.  12 
1805 ;  was  lord  privy  seal  in  Grenville  and  Fox  ministry  1806- 
07  ;  was  sec:  of  state  for  home  dept.  1812-22,  and  member  of 
cabinet  without  a  portfolio  1822-24.  D.  Feb.  15,  1844. 

Sld'ney,  cap.  of  Cheyenne  co.,  Neb.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lodg_e 
Pole  Creek.  Sheep-farming  is  a  leading  industry  in  this 
Vicinity.  Pop.  1870,  369 ;  1880,  1069. 

Sidney,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  O.,  has  factories, 
flouring-mills,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  2808 ;  1880,  3823. 

Sidney,  or  Sydney  (ALGERNON),  b.  about  1622,  was  a 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  When  the  great  rebellion  broke 
put,  he  and  his  elder  brother  set  out  to  join  the  royal  army 
in  Eng. ;  were  arrested  at  Liverpool  by  order  of  Parl. ;  King 
Charles  I.  believed  that  this  was  done  by  their  own  pro- 
curement, and  sharply  censured  them,  upon  which  the 
brothers  joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  Algernon  being 
made  a  capt.  of  horse  in  the  regiment  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester. He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  May  1644.  and  in  Apr.  1645  was  made  col.  of  a  regi- 
ment. In  1646  his  brother,  Lord  Lisle,  was  appointed  lieut.- 
gen.  of  Ire.,  and  he  was  made  lieut.-gen.  of  horse  and  gov. 
of  Dublin ;  in  that  yr.  he  was  chosen  as  M.  P.  for  Cardiff ; 
in  1647  he  was  made  gov.  of  Dover.  In  1648  he  was  one  of 
the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Being  opposed  to  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  he  retired  from  Parl.  in  1653,  but 
when  the  Long  Parl.  was  restored  in  1659,  he  resumed  his 
seat.  He  was  absent  from  Eng.  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  lived  abroad  in  exile  for  nearly  18  yrs.,  and  labored 
all  this  time  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
in  Eng.  In  1677  he  received  a  pardon  from  the  king,  with 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  country.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rye-House  plot  in  1663  he  and  Russell  were 
arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  trial  was  opened  Nov.  7, 1683,  and  on  Dec.  7 
he  was  beheaded. 

Sidney,  or  Sydney  (Sir  PHILIP),  b.  at  Penshurst,  in 
Kent,  Nov.  9,  1554,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the 
favorite  of  Edward  VI. ;  was  placed  at  school  in  Shrews- 
bury ;  studied  at  Ox.,  and  afterward  at  Cambridge ;  in  1572 
received  a  special  license  from  the  queen  to  go  beyond  the 
sea  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  foreign  tongues ;  was 
received  with  great  favor  by  Charles  IX.  in  Paris ;  visited 
Belg.,  Ger ,  Hungary,  and  It.,  in  all  of  which  countries  he 
yras  noted  for  his  skill  in  knightly  exercises,  as  well  as  for 
his  fondness  for  lit.  and  art ;  returned  to  Eng.  in  1572  and 
rose  to  high  favor  at  court;  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  urge  an  alliance  of  all  the  Prot.  states  against 
the  overshadowing  power  of  Sp.  ;  upon  his  return  he  found 
Elizabeth  meditating  a  marriage  with  the  Fr  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  addressed  to  her  a  spirited  remonstrance 
against  the  match ;  his  favor  declined,  and  not  long  after 
the  queen  sharply  rebuked  him  for  having  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  quarrel  at  tennis  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  a 
nobleman,  while  he  was  only  a  simple  gentleman  :  with- 
drew from  court,  retiring  for  a  time  to  the  seat  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  where  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  literary  pursuits.  Wrote  his  pastoral 
romance  Arcadia  and  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  upon  which  his 
literary  fame  mainly  rests ;  the  queen's  favor  for  him  re- 
vived, and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  pageants  of  the 
cour,V  I?  1583  he  was  knighted,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  The  war  was  now  raging 
between  Sp.  and  the  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth  made  some 
s*ow  °f  assisting  the  Dutch.  In  1585  S.  was  appointed  gov 
of  Flushing  and  soon  after  was  made  gen.  of  horse  under 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  which  capacity  he  gave 
promise  of  much  military  ability.  On  Sept.  22,  1586  he 
encountered  a  body  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Zutphen ;  in  the  third  and  decisive  charge  received 


a  musket-bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  was  carried  to  Arnheim, 
where  he  d.  Oct.  7,  1586. 

Sl'don,  or  Zldon,  an  anc.  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Saida,  attained  by  its  manufactures  and  commerce  very 
early  a  great  celebrity.  It  had  commercial  stations  in  Sic., 
Sard.,  Sp.,  and  on  the  N.  coast  of  Afr.  ;  it  made  expeditions 
to  the  Brit.  Islands  and  into  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  fame  of  its 
purple,  glass,  lioen,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  ware  was  of  a 
thousand  years'  standing.  Its  most  brilliant  period  seems 
to  have  been  between  1600  and  1200  B.  c.  It  still  flourished 
under  Per.  rule,  but  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  351  B.  c.  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  Dur- 
ing the  Gr.,  Syrian,  and  Rom.  dominion  it  sank  more  and 
more.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  alternately  held  by  the 
Chrs.  and  the  Saracens.  In  1291  Malek  Ashraf  razed  it. 

Sldonlus  Apolllnarls.    See  APOLLINARIS  SIDONIUS. 

Sle'mens  (ERNST  WERNER),  b.  at  Leuthe,  near  Hanover, 
Dec.  13,  1816,  entered  the  Prus.  army  as  an  officer  of  artil.  in 
1838 ;  studied  chem.  and  electro-magnetism  ;  took  out  a 
patent  for  electro-plating  and  gilding  in  1841,  and  laid  in 
1848  the  first  submarine  mines  exploded  by  electricity  ;  left 
the  army  in  1849.  and  founded  a  telegraph-building  estab- 
lishment in  Berlin,  which  built  the  telegraph  lines  of  Rus., 
Sp.,  Brazil,  N.  Ger.,  etc.  Among  his  inventions  and  im- 
provements are  the  method  of  determining  the  position  of 
injuries  in  subterranean  and  submarine  lines,  of  examining 
insulated  wires,  of  charging  subterranean  and  submarine 
conductors  in  order  to  lessen  the  disturbing  influences  of 
induced  currents  in  the  cables.— His  brother,  KARL  WILHELM 
SIEMENS,  b.  at  Leuthe  Apr.  4,  1823,  was  ed.  at  Gottingen ; 
settled  in  1843  in  Lend,  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  founded 
there  in  1853  a  branch  of  the  Berlin  house,  with  immense 
telegraph-building  establishments  at  Woolwich  and  exten- 
sive steel- works  at  Landore  in  Wales.  He  invented  the  re- 
generating gas  furnace,  the  bathometer,  a  pyrometer,  etc., 
and  pub.  On  the  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Mechanical  Effects, 
On  a  Regenerative  Steam-engine,  etc. 

Sle'na  [Sena],  city  of  It.,  chief  town  of  the  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  covering  a  beautiful  hill,  a  spur  of  the  Chianti 
chain,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  from  that 
of  the  upper  Arno.  It  lies  in  lat.  43°  22'  N.,  Ion.  11°  11'  E., 
and  is  connected  with  Florence  (60  m.  N.)  by  a  railway  that 
now  extends  to  Rome.  The  climate  of  S.  is  colder  than  that 
of  most  It.  towns  in  the  same  lat.,  the  prevailing  wind  being 
from  the  N.  E.  The  walls  are  about  4  m.  in  circumference ; 
the  citadel  occupies  the  N.'W.  corner  of  the  town,  which  is 
entered  by  9  gates ;  and  the  prin.  streets  radiate  in  irregular 
lines  from  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  fine  large  open 
space  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  public  buildings 
of  S.  are  very  remarkable.  The  Duomo,  or  Chiesa  Metro- 
politana,  one  of  the  wonders  of  It.,  stands  on  an  elevation 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  It.  Gothic  arch.  In  the  ch.  of  St. 
Agostino  and  in  several  others,  in  the  ex-convent  of  S. 
Domenico,  and  in  many  private  palaces  there  are  choice 

Eictures  by  Spagnoletto,  Perugino,  Lippo  Memmi.  Salim- 
eni,  Baltasar,  Perruzzi,  etc.,  and  above  all  by  the  cele- 
brated Sodoma  or  Bazzi,  whose  works  are  nowhere  so  well 
studied  as  in  S.  Among  the  palaces  should  be  noticed 
the  P.  Tolomei  (1205)  and  the  P.  del  Governo,  one  of  the 
grandest  in  Tuscany.  The  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts  is  very  rich, 
especially  in  pictures  of  the  Sienese  school.  The  Univ.  of 
S.  shows" its  records  as  far  back  as  1240. 

Siena  (Sena)  was  raised  about  the  time  of  the  emps.  to  the 
dignity  of  a  colonia,  with  the  name  of  Sena  Julia.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  it  was  governed  by  a  count. 
In  the  disputes  between  the  papacy  and  the  Ger.  emps.  S. 
at  first  took  the  side  of  the  former,  and  developed  into  an 
independent  commonwealth.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
chief  authority  was  exercised  by  the  bp.  in  conjunction  with 
one  consul ;  but  soon  after  the  number  of  consuls  was  in- 
creased, and  by  degrees  the  whole  power  was  vested  in 
them.  The  first  of  the  many  wars  between  S.  and  Florence 
occurred  in  1141-45,  and  the  Florentines  were  the  victors. 
In  1186  S.  joined  the  other  large  Tuscan  commonwealths  in 
their  resistance  to  Henry,  son  of  F.  Barbarossa,  but  was 
reconciled  to  the  emp.  with  large  privileges.  Not  long  after 
this  a  successful  democratic  movement  was  made  to  compel 
the  selection  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  consuls  from 
among  the  guilds,  and  a  powerful  party  was  thus  formed 
against  the  aristocracy.  In  1260  took  place  the  famous 
battle,  at  Montaperti,  between  the  rival  republics  of  Flor- 
ence and  S.,  where  the  latter  won  a  victory  which  the 
Sienese  of  to-day  talk  of  with  pride.  After  various  changes 
in  the  names  and  powers  of  the  chief  magistracy,  the  govt. 
of  the  commonwealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pandolfo  Pe- 
trucci  (1480),  who  continued  successfully  to  direct  public 
affairs  until  1512.  After  his  death  the  Medici,  by  the  help  of 
the  Spaniards,  annexed  S.  to  the  terr.  of  Florence.  There 
is  little  activity  of  any  kind  in  S.  Pop.  25,000. 

Slen'na  [It.  terra  de  Siena,  "earth  of  Sienna"],  an 
ochreous  earth  which  when  ground  forms  an  excellent  pig- 
ment called  raw  S.,  and  when  burned  assumes  a  still  richer 
orange-red  tint.  It  is  brought  from  It. 

Sler'ra  Leo'ne,  a  Brit,  possession  and  colonial  settle- 
ment on  the  W.  coast  of  Afr.,  in  lat.  8°  N.,  consists  of  some 
islands  and  a  peninsula,  bounded  N.  by  Sierra  Leone  River 
and  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Yawry.  Its  boundary  toward  the 
interior  is  somewhat  undefined,  yet  its  area  is  given  at  468 
sq.  m.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
healthy. All  tropical  plants  and  fruits  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  palm  oil,  pepper,  ginger,  gum-copal,  ground-nuts,  etc. 
are  exported.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton  have  been 
introduced,  and  succeed  well.  Pop.  38,963. 

Sler'ra  Ma'dre,  the  name  of  one  of  the  prin.  tnt.- 
ranges  of  Mex.,  commencing  a  little  N.  of  the  City  of  Mex. 
and  extending  from  lat.  19°  to  25°  N.,  and  from  34°  to  38°  N. 
in  N.  M.  As  a  whole  these  ranges  are  not  well  explored ; 
in  some  places  they  contain  very"  rich  silver  deposits. 


SIERRA  XEVADA-SIGISMUXD. 


Sler'ra  Neva'da,  a  rat-range  of  S.  Sp.,  extends  be- 
tween the  basm  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Mediterranean 
Its  highest  peaks  are  Mulhacen,  11,658  ft.,  and  Veleta, 

11,OO  I    It. 

Sierra  Nevada  [Sp.  for  "  snowy  range ;"  the  word 
titiva  means  "saw,"  and  refers  to  the  notched  outline  of 
the  mts.  as  seen  against  the  sky],  a  range  of  mts  in  Cal 
continuous  northward  with  the  Cascade  Mts.,  and  south- 
ward of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  uniting  near  the  Teion 
Pass  with  the  Coast  Range.  The  S.  N.  extends  along  the  E 
border  of  the  State.  Numerous  peaks  reach  an  elevation  of 
10,000  or  15,000  ft.  Among  these  are  Lassen's  Butte  (10  577ft  ) 
Pyramid  Peak  Mts.,  Whitney  (15,088),  Dana  (13  227)  Brewer 
U3,886),  Tyndall  (14,386),  Lyell  (13,217),  Shasta  (14,444)  Will- 
iams (14,500),  and  many  others.  Quartz-mining  for  gold,  the 
cutting  of  timber,  and  the  pasturage  of  sheep  are  important 
industries  in  these  ranges.  The  Sierras  are  crossed  bv 
CentralyPaciflc  R.  R. 

Sleyes,  se-ess'  (EMMANUEL  JOSEPH),  commonly  known  as 
the  Abbe  SIeyes,b.  atFrejus,dept.of  Var,  FT.,  May  3  1748 
was  ed.  for  the  Ch.  at  the  sem.  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris ;  took 
orders  and  became  vicar-gen,  and  chancellor  to  the  bp  of 
Chartres  in  1784 ;  in  Jan.  1789  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Fr.  people  by  his  pamphlet,  Qu'ett  ce  que  k  Tiers  Etat?  and 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  States-General  by  Paris, 
he  originated  some  of  the  most  decisive  steps  toward  the 
Revolution.  He  proposed  that  the  three  estates  should  ex- 
amine their  credentials  in  common,  that  the  third  estate 
should  constitute  itself  as  a  national  assembly,  etc.  ;  and  his 
pamphlet,  Reconnaissance  et  Exposition  des  Droits  de  rifomme 
et  du  C'itoyen  (July  1789),  was  the  precursor  and  immediate 
occasion  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  As  the 
Revolution  ceased  to  be  a  philos.  and  became  a  passion, 
Abbe  8.  lost  his  influence,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
he  entirely  disappeared  from  public  life.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  he  returned  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Direc- 
tory May  16, 1799  ;  prepared  and  carried  through  the  revolu- 
tion of  Nov.  9,  1799,  by  which  the  Directory  was  overthrown 
and  the  consular  govt.  instituted  ;  retired  from  his  consul- 
ship and  took  part  henceforward  very  little  in  politics.  Nap. 
made  him  rich,  a  count,  a  senator,  etc.,  and  seemed  to  have 
partiality  for  this  ideologist.  After  the  Restoration  S.  was 
banished  from  Fr.  as  a  regicide,  and  removed  to  Brussels. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  d.  there 
June  20,  1836. 

Slgel,  see'gel  (FRANZ),  b.  at  Zinsheim,  Bavaria,  Nov.  18, 
1824,  grad.  in  the  military  school  at  Carlsruhe ;  became  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  in  which  he 
attained  the  rank  of  adjutant  1847 :  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848 ;  embarked  for  the  V.  S. ;  became 
major  of  the  5th  regiment  of  N.  Y.  militia :  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1858,  as  prof,  in  a  coll. ;  was  commissioned  early 
in  1861  col.  of  the  3d  Mo.  Volunteers ;  took  part  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Camp  Jackson  ;  fought  the  desperate  battle  of  Car- 
thage July  5 ;  was  second  in  command  under  Lyon  at  Wil- 
son's Creek,  Aug.  10 ;  conducted  the  retreat  from 'Springfield 
to  Rolla ;  was  thereupon  commissioned  brig. -gen.,  to  date 
from  May  17 ;  commanded  a  division  under  Fremont  in  his 
campaign  in  S.  Mo. ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  Mar.  6-8,  1862 ;  made  maj.-gen.,  dating  from  Mar.  21 ; 
was  placed  in  command  of  Harper's  Ferry  June  2 ;  served 
under  Pope  in  his  Va.  campaign,  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  29-30 ;  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  llth  army  corps  Sept.  14,  1862;  became 
commander  of  the  dept.  of  W.  Va.  Mar.  1864 ;  was  defeated 
by  Breckenridge  at  Newmarket  May  15.  He  was  chosen 
register  of  New  York  co.  Nov.  1871. 

Sigh'iitg  is  a  peculiar  form  of  respiration,  in  which  a 
long,  slow,  full  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  forcible,  pro- 
longed expiration,  producing  a  blowing  sound  from  the  es- 
cape of  air  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  It  is  simply  a 
more  complete  respiratory  act  than  ordinary  respiration, 
resulting  in  a  more  perfect  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
the  insufficiency  or  impurity  of  which  it  is  the  expression, 
the  effect  of  previous  inactivity.  It  has  thus  become  an  ex- 
pression of  despondency,  whether  due  to  real  sorrow  or  un- 
satisfied longings ;  also  of  relief  from  suspense.  It  is  com- 
mon to  the  Mammalia.  W.  R.  BIRDSALL. 

Sight.    See  VISION  and  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Sight,  Delects  of.  Defects  of  sight  are  due  either  to 
(1)  errors  of  refraction,  (2)  opacities  of  the  refractive  media, 
(3)  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  retina,  or  choroid,  or  (4)  con- 
tinued exclusion  of  the  eye  from  visual  purposes. 

(1)  In  the  lesser  degrees  of  deviation  from  the  normal 
condition  of  refraction  (emmetropia)  the  vision  can  gen- 
erally be  raised  to  the  normal  standard  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able glasses,  but  in  very  high  degrees  of  ametropia  the 
sight  can  rarely  be  raised  to  over  j<j  or  %  the  normal.    In 
high  degrees  of  myopia  and  myopic  astigmatism  there  is  us- 
ually an  affection  of  the  choroid  (staphyloma  posticum), 
which  increases  the  area  of  Mariotte's  "  blind  spot,"  and, 
when  extensive,  encroaches  upon  the  region  of  the  macula 
and  interferes  very  seriously  with  the  acuity  of  the  sight. 
In  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  and  of  hypermetropic  and 
mixed  astigmatism  all  objects  are  seen  under  large  circles 
of  dispersion,  and  hence  with  great  indistinctness.    The 
eyes  are  thus,  under  the  influence  of  prolonged  bad  vision, 
so  affected  that  they  do  not,  even  when  an  existing  refrac- 
tive error  has  been  corrected,  at  once  exhibit  the  expected 
sharpness  of  vision.     In  young  subjects  this  defect  often 
passes  away  quickly  under  exercise  of  the  organs  with  the 
correcting  lens.    It  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  cor- 
rect with  glasses  those  defects  of  vision  arising  from  irreg- 
ular astigmatism. 

(2)  Serious  defects  of  sight  may  arise  from  opacities  of 
the  cornea  so  slight  that  they  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  or  of  a  powerful  convex  lens. 
In  the  other  extreme  the  cornea  may  be  entirely  opaque, 
thus  reducing  the  vision  to  bare  perception  of  light.  Where 
the  pupil  is  covered  with  opaque  cornea,  and  another  part 


of  the  cornea  is  transparent,  vision  is  often  in  a  great  meas- 
ure restored  by  making  an  artificial  pupil  immediately 
behind  the  clear  portion  of  the  cornea,  the  deformity  pro- 
duced by  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  removed  bv 
tattooing  the  white  spot  with  India-ink.  Next  we  have 
opacities  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  its  capsule.  An  infre- 
quent form  of  opacity  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  the  unab- 
sorbed  remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane  of  foetal  life. 
This  usually  consists  of  one  or  more  filaments  of  opaque 
tissue  stretched  from  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  to  a 
point  of  attachment  near  the  centre  of  the  anterior  capsule 
Opacities  of  the  lens  constitute  what  is  known  as  cataract. 
This,  like  nearly  all  other  affections  of  the  eye  causing  de- 
fects of  sight,  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  It  may 
Ije  the  result  of  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  of  diabetes  or  of 
the  general  breaking  down  of  the  system,  and  consequent 
malnutrition  of  the  lens  due  to  old  age.  Whatever  mav  be 
its  cause,  it  can  in  no  case  be  removed  except  by  surg'ical 
operation.  Opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  due  to  hemor- 
rhage from  the  retinal  or  choroidal  vessels,  and  the  conse- 
quent mingling  of  blood  with  the  vitreous  humor,  or  to 
inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  humor  itself 
A  cunous  form  of  vitreous  opacity  Is  produced  by  the  for- 
mation of  numerous  crystals  of  cholesterine  in  that  fluid, 
presenting  a  brilliant  ophthalmoscopic  picture,  like  a  shower 
of  sparkling  meteors. 

(3)  Inflammation  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of 
either  of  the  coats  forming  the  back  wall  of  the  eye,  sep- 
aration of  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  tumors  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina,  haemorrhages  into  the  substance  of  the 
retina,  all  produce  grave  defects  of  vision,  and  can  be  di- 
agnosticated only  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

(4)  In  cases  of  squint  of  one  eye,  either  convergent  or 
divergent,  the  image  of  the  object  formed  upon  the  retina 
of  the  deviating  eye  is  almost  always  involuntarily  sup- 
pressed.   Thus  the  eye  is  excluded  from  vision,  and  grad- 
ually loses  the  power  of  performing  its  function,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  any  other  unused  organ.    When  such  an 
eye  has  been  restored  by  operation  to  parallelism  with  its 
fellow,  the  visual  power  not  unfrequently  increases  to  a 
marked  degree.     In  alternating  squint,  where  the   indi- 
vidual sees  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other,  the 
sight  remains  good  in  both  eyes.    Hence  in  these  cases 
there  is  not  the  same  urgent  necessity  for  an  early  opera- 
tion.   In  cases  where  one  eye  is  emmetropic  and  the  other 
very  hypermetropic,  more  or  less  impairment  of  vision  of 
the  latter  usually  occurs.    This,  if  it  has  not  gone  too  far, 
mav  often  be  remedied  by  daily  and  regular  exercise  of  the 
amblyopic  eye  with  a  glass  correcting  the  refraction,  the 
perfect  eye  being  temporarily  excluded.  Cases  occasionally 
come  under  observation  where  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any 
cause  for  the  defect,  which  may  range  from  a  slight  impair- 
ment of  vision  to  total  blindness.     Ophthalmologists  not 
very  infrequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  defective  vision 
of  one  eye  had  existed  for  many  yrs.  before  it  was  acciden- 
tally discovered.    (See  also  VISION.) 

DAVID  WEBSTER.    REVISED  BY  CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW. 

Slgllla'rla  [Lat.  sigiUum,  a  "seal,"  referring  to  the 
numerous  marks  left  by  the  leaf -stalks],  a  genus  of  fossil 
trees  of  the  coal-measures  of  the  true  Carboniferous  era. 
Trunks  have  been  found  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  70  ft.  long. 

Sig'isimmd.  emp.  of  Ger.  1411-37,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  D.  Feb.  14,  1362,  a  son  of  the  emp.  Charles 
IV. ;  received  after  his  father's  death  (1378)  the  margraviate 
of  Brandenburg,  while  his  elder  brother,  Wenceslas,  king 
of  Bohemia,  succeeded  as  emp.  Having  been  betrothed  to 
Maria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  he  became  heir-apparent  to  these  2  crowns. 
But  on  the  death  of  Louis  (1383)  the  Poles  chose  his  younger 
daughter,  Hedvig,  queen ;  Charles  Durazzo  seized  the  re- 
gency in  Hungary,  and  Maria  was  kept  in  captivity  by  John 
Horvath,  ban  of  Ooatia.  S.  succeeded,  however,  in  rescu- 
ing and  marrying  her,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
in  1387.  He  now  undertook  a  war  against  the  Turks,  but 
was  completely  routed  at  Nicopolis  ( 1392)  by  Bajazet,  fled  to 
Gr.,  and  found,  when  in  1401  he  returned  to  Hungary,  his 
queen  dead,  his  throne  occupied  by  Ladislas  of  Naples,  and 
his  brother  deposed  in  Ger.,  and  vindicating  himself  only 
with  difficulty  in  Bohemia.  In  1403  he  expelled  Ladislas, 
and  again  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  in 
1410  was  elected  emp.  of  Ger.  In  1414  he  induced  Pope  John 
XXIII.  to  convoke  an  oecumenical  council  at  Constance  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  Hussite  party  with  the  Ch.  He  gave 
Huss  a  safe-conduct  to  the  council,  but  he  broke  it ;  Huss 
was  burned,  and  the  Hussite  war  commenced,  which  did 
not  end  until  shortly  before  his  death  (Dec.  9.  1437). 

Slglsmund,  the  name  of  3  kings  of  Poland  of  the  Jagel- 
lonian  dynasty:  SIGISMUND  I.,  THE  GREAT,  b.  Jan.  1,  1467.  a 
son  of  Casimir  IV.,  was  chosen  duke  of  Lithuania  in  1506, 
and  succeeded  in  the  same  jr.  his  brother  Alexander  on  the 
Polish  throne  ;  was  successful  in  repelling  the  invasions 
along  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers  by  the  Rus.,  Tartars,  Moldavi- 
ans, and  Wallachians :  understood  how  to  curb  the  arrogant 
nobility  :  was  prudent  in  his  expenses,  and  a  patron  of  lit. ; 
favored  the  Ref.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Barbara 
Zapolska,  he  married  Bona  Sforza  of  Milan,  who  partly 
averted  the  love  of  his  subjects  from  him.  D.  Apr.  1.  1548, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  SIGISMCND  II..  AUGUSTUS,  b. 
Aug.  1,  1520,  who  opposed  the  queen-dowager  with  great 
decision.  In  1553  Bona  left  Poland.  At  the  Diet  of  Lublin 
(1569)  S.  succeeded  in  uniting  Lithuania  firmly  to  Poland, 
and  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  (1572)  he  granted  religious  liberty. 
Volhvnia  and  Podolia  were  also  incorporated,  and  his  reigii 
was  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  D.  July  18.  1572,  and  with, 
him  the  male  line  of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  became  ex- 
tinct. But  his  sister.  Catharine,  who  was  manned  to  John 
III  king  of  Swe..  had  a  son.  Sigismund,  who  was  elected 
king  of  Poland  as  SIGISMUND  III.  (1587),  and  was  crowned  at 
Cracow ;  surrounded  by  Jesuits,  his  only  passion  was  to 
unite  Swe.  and  Poland,  in  order  to  re-establish  Romamam 
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in  the  former  and  suppress  the  Ref.  in  the  latter.  In  ir>9-> 
John  HI.  died,  and  S.  succeeded  him  as  kins  of  Swe.,  but  in 
1004  lie  was  deposed  by  the  Swe.  estates.  Unwilling  to  give 
up  his  claims,  he  then  began  that  long  series  of  wars  with 
s\\v  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  final  ruin  of  Po- 
land. His  relations  to  Rus.,  where  he  supported  the  false 
Demetrius ;  to  the  Cossacks,  whom  he  attempted  to  con- 
vert to  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. ;  to  the  Turks,  whom,  however,  he 
defeated  at  Choczim  in  1621,  were  equally  awkward,  and 
in  the  interior  his  fanaticism  and  violence  called  forth  one 
dangerous  insurrection  after  another.  D.  Apr.  80,  1632. 

Slgniarlugen.    See  HOHENZOLLERN. 

Sign,  in  astron.,  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  containing  a 
12th  part  of  the  complete  circle,  or  30  degrees.  The  first 
sign  commences  at  the  point  of  the  equator  through  which 
the  sun  passes  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  the 
signs  are  counted  onward,  proceeding  from  W.  to  E.,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  course  of  the  sun  around  the  circle. 

Signal  Service.  The  necessity  of  some  means  of  com- 
munication in  military  service  at  distances  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  voice  led  to  the  organization  of  signal  corps 
at  very  early  periods.  The  invention  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph greatly  developed  organizations  of  this  description, 
and  telegraph  corps  are  now  attached  to  almost  all  armies. 
Under  the  system  adopted  for  use  in  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  U.  S.,  devised  by  Gen.  Albert  J.  Myer,  messages  written 
in  words  or  characters  in  any  lang.  or  or'  any  description 
can  be  sent  by  signals  by  day  or  night  as  far  as  one  man 
can  be  made  by  any  means  to  see  another.  The  apparatus 
used  in  the  S.  S.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  light  and  portable ;  it 
can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  on  foot,  or  on  horseback.  Signals 
conveying  messages  are  made  by  motions  of  flags  by  day 
or  by  torches  by  night. 

In  time  of  war  the  S.  S.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  equipped  to 
maintain  communication  by  signals,  by  telegraph,  or  by 
semaphores  between  different  portions  of  an  army  or  armies, 
or  between  armies  and  fleets.  The  field-telegraph  trains  of 
the  S.  S.  are  organized  for  use  with  armies ;  they  are  man- 
aged by  soldiers,  who  are  drilled  to  march  with,  manoeuvre, 
work,  and  protect  them.  The  train  carries  light  or  field 
telegraph  lines,  which  can  be  very  quickly  erected  or  run 
out  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  m.  per  hour ;  they  can  be  put  in 
use  for  any  distance,  and  be  as  rapidly  taken  down,  re- 
packed, and  marched  off  with  the  detachment  to  be  used 
elsewhere.  In  time  of  peace  the  S.  S.  transmits  intelligence 
in  reference  to  storms  or  approaching  weather-changes  by 
the  display  of  signals  of  warning  and  by  reports  posted  in 
the  different  cities  and  ports  of  the  U.  S.  Maps  showing  the 
state  of  the  weather  over  the  U.  S.  are  exhibited  at  board- 
of-trade  rooms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort.  Bulletins  of  data  for  all  the  stations  are  also 
prominently  displayed  and  distributed  without  expense  to 
the  leading  newspapers.  Signal  stations  are  also  established 
in  connection  with  the  life-saving  stations.  These  stations 
are  connected  by  telegraph,  and,  in  addition  to  displaying 
storm-warning  signals  and  making  the  usual  meteorological 
reports,  make  special  reports  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  tempests  at  sea,  the  sea-swell,  etc.  They  also  summon 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  from  the  nearest  life-saving 
stations  or  from  the  nearest  port.  Stations  for  river  re- 
ports, to  give  notice  of.  the  conditions  of  the  rivers  affecting 
navigation  and  floods,  are  also  established  on  the  prin.  in- 
terior rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  S.  S.  are  instructed  for  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  at  Ft.  Whipple,  Va..  and  at  the  central  office  in 
Washington.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cue.,  by  CAPT. 
H.  W.  HOWGATE.] 

Signals,  Fog.    See  FOG  SIGNALS,  by  J.  HENRY,  LL.D. 

Slgourney.  sig'ur-ne,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Keokuk 
CO.,  la.  Deposits  of  coal  exist.  Pop.  1870,  992 ;  1880,  1735. 

Slgoumey  (LYDIA  HOWARD  If  untie)  ,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1791,  began  to  write  verses  at  7 ;  pub.  a  vol. 
of  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1815),  which  brought  her 
into  favorable  notice,  and  was  thenceforth  through  a  long 
life  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Amer.  female  poets.  She 
pub.  59  vols.  of  poem?,  essays,  and  letters,  chiefly  on  moral 
or  religious  themes.  In  1819  she  married  Charles  Sigourney, 
a  merchant  at  Hartford,  and  d.  June  10,  1865.  Among  her 
works  were  Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  Zinzendorf  and  other 
Poems,  Pocahontas  and  other  Poems,  etc. 

Slguen'za  y  Gongora,  de  (CARLOS),  b.  in  the  City  of 
Mex.  in  1645,  ed.  in  the  univ.  of  that  city ;  became  chaplain 
to  the  abp.  of  Mex. ;  was  for  20  yrs.  prof,  of  astron.  and 
math. ;  wrote  several  treatises  on  Mex.  hist,  and  antiqui- 
ties ;  was  director  of  the  military  school  at  Mex. ;  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Andres  de  Pes  against  the  Fr.  es- 
tablishments in  La.  and  Fla.  1693 ;  planned  the  fortifications 
of  Pensacola  ;  pub.  maps  of  the  Fla.  coast,  a  description  of 
the  Bay  of  Galveston,  brief  hists.  of  Tex.  and  N.  M  etc 
He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  1693.  D.  Aug.  22,  1700. 

Sikhs,  seeks,  the  "  disciples  "  (so  the  name  imports)  of 
certain  religious  teachers  in  Upper  India  who  have  played 
a  notable  part  in  Indian  hist,  during  the  last  100  yrs.  The 
original  founder  of  the  Sikh  doctrine  was  Nanak,  b.  near 
Lahore  in  1469,  of  the  Khatri  caste,  warriors  once,  but  then 
and  now  oftener  traders.  He  is  alleged  to  have  roamed 
not  only  over  India,  but  through  Per.  to  Mecca.  At  last  he 
returned  home  to  resume  his  place  in  the  household,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  preaching  fervently,  if  some- 
what vaguely,  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  alike,  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God,  virtue,  and  tolerance.  He  did  not  appar- 
ently claim  a  miraculous  commission,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
change  social  usages ;  he  appeared  to  recognize  both  Mo- 
hammed and  the  Hindoo  incarnations  as  bearing  divine 
missions ;  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  asceticism,  and  he 
retained  ordinary  Hindoo  lang.  as  to  transmigration  and 
kindred  tenets.  Nanak  d.  in  1539.  A  line  of  Gurus  or  chief 
teachers  succeeded  him,  among  whom  Govind  was  the  tenth 
and  last  and  most  memorable.  Govind  not  only  deepened 
the  warlike  stamp  already  for  some  time  impressed  on  the 


"  disciples,"  but  deliberately  fixed  his  aim  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hated  Mohammedan  power,  and  strove  to  recast 
and  inspire  the  S.  organization  as  a  militant  Ch.  and  nation 
devoted  to  that  task.  Govind  d.  1708. 

Neither  Nanak  nor  Govind  formally  abolished  caste,  but 
practically  their  inst.,  receiving  disciples  from  all  classes, 
wrought  in  that  direction.  Govind  enjoined  that  God  was 
to  be  worshipped  without  images,  but  beheld  in  the  body 
of  the  Khdlsa  or  Congregation  of  the  Faithful.  All  S.  were 
to  be  initiated  by  one  rite  :  they  were  to  be  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Guru.  They  were  to  honor 
Nanak  and  his  successors  ;  to  bow  in  reverence  only  before 
the  holy  GranVh  or  Book  ;  to  bathe  in  the  holy  pool  of  Am- 
ritsar  ;  to  look  to  war  as  their  occupation  and  field  of  desert. 
Steel  was  to  be  their  sacred  emblem ;  sweetened  water 
stirred  with  steel  in  the  presence  of  5  S.,  and  then  partly 
sprinkled  on  the  novice,  partly  drunk  by  him,  formed  the 
initiatory  rite.  Each  initiated  S.  was  to  assume  the  title  of 
Singh  (Sinha,  "a  lion,"  "a  champion"),  to  keep  his  locks 
unshorn,  and  dress  in  blue,  to  abstain  from  tobacco  ;  and 
their  salutation  was  to  be  "  Victory  to  the  Guru  !"  The 
toleration  of  Nanak,  at  least  as  regarded  Mohammedans, 
formed  no  part  of  Govind's  teaching. 

Beside  the  warlike  disciples  of  Govind  and  his  forerun- 
ners, there  was  a  class  of  S.  which  at  an  early  period  dis- 
approved of  the  secular  turn  taken  by  the  majority,  and 
gave  themselves  more  strictly  to  devotion,  claiming  Sri 
Chand,  Nanak's  son,  as  their  teacher.  Representatives  of 
these  are  found  in  many  Indian  cities,  sometimes  gathered 
in  convents  and  devoting  their  time  to  theistic  worship  and. 
the  perusal  of  the  Adi  Granfh.  The  S.  present  a  striking 
instance  of  the  effect  of  moral  causes  on  the  outer  man. 
From  a  sect  they  have  become  a  nation,  not  only  with  a 
national  spirit,  but  with  a  strongly  characteristic  physique 
and  physiognomy.  Among  all  the  bronze-tinted  races  they 
present  probably  the  finest  examples  of  manly  beauty  and 
dignity  of  aspect,  whether  as  princes  or  warriors.  [From, 
orin.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  MAJ.-GEN.  H.  YULE.] 

Slk'klm,  a  dist.  in  the  E.  Himalaya  (Bengal  presidency, 
Brit.  India),  due  N.  of  Calcutta,  of  1234  sq.  m.,  with  94,712 
inhabs.  Chief  place,  Darjiling,  with  an  elevation  of  7168 
ft. ;  it  is  78  m.  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is  reached 
from  Calcutta  in  a  journey  of  from  3  to  4  days.  Darjiling 
is  a  flourishing  civil  station  with  numerous  European  resi- 
dents, situated  on  a  spur  of  the  gigantic  mts.,  exceeding 
28,000  ft.,  which  cover  the  N.  part  of  the  dist.  The  planting 
of  tea  and  cinchona  proved  extremely  profitable.  Rice, 
millet,  oranges,  and  some  sorts  of  a  common  Tibetan  cloth 
are  the  prin.  articles  of  production  ;  the  revenue  of  the  raja 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  7000  rupees,  exclusive  of  the  heavy 
transit-duties  and  tolls  to  be  paid  on  crossing  rivers  spanned 
by  bridges. 

Slla'nlon  [SiAavtW],  b.  at  Athens,  flourished  about  B.  c. 
320,  a  self-taught  statuary  (Miiller  from  Pliny)  of  the  school 
founded  chiefly  by  Scopas.  Among  his  works  may  be  named 
a  figure  of  Theseus,  and  particularly  a  Jocafta  at  the  Point 
of  Death,  where  the  deathly  pallor  of  the  countenance  was 
produced  from  mixing  silver  with  the  bronze  of  the  statue. 

Sllber  (WILLIAM  BEINHAUER).    See  APPENDIX. 

Slle'nus.  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  son  of  Pan  and  Gea,  or  of 
Hermes,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sileni,  a  group  of  satyrs ;  ed. 
the  young  Bacchus,  and  accompanied  him  afterward  on  his 
campaign  against  the  giants,  when  he  slew  Encelaclus. 
When  he  was  drunk  he  had  the  power  of  prophecy. 

Silhouette,  sil'oo-et  [named  from  M.  de  Silhouette,  a 
parsimonious  French  statesman  of  the  last  century  ;  hence, 
cheap,  plain],  a  figure  in  profile  cut  out  of  black  paper  with 
the  scissors.  S.-work  has  of  late  yrs.  been  elevated  to  the. 
rank  of  meritorious  art  by  the  late  Paul  Konewka. 

Sll'lca,  or  Silicic  Acid  [old  name,  silex;  Lat.  filex, 
"flint-stone;"  Ger.  Kieselerde,  Kieselsdure ;  Fr.  silice,  acide 
silicique],  the  dioxide  of  the  element  silicon,  which,  next  to 
oxygen,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  The  abundant  mineral  quartz 
is  pure  silica,  and  the  great  mass  of  rocks  and  soils  is  made 
up  of  different  compounds  of  silica  with  metallic  bases. 

Quartz,  which  occurs  in  crystalline  form  in  granites  and 
other  rocks,  also  makes  up  sea-sand  (true),  sandstones,  and 
a  large  portion  of  most  soils,  gravels,  and  pebbles.  Quartz 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  or  hexagonal  system,  oc- 
curring usually  in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  6-sided 
pyramids.  Its  hardness  is  between  those  of  feldspar  and 
topaz.  It  polarizes  light  in  the  manner  called  circular  po- 
larization. Amethyst,  the  common  gem,  is  one  of  the  col- 
ored varieties  of  quartz.  Rock-crystal  includes  the  trans- 
parent, colorless,  crystalline  varieties,  which  are  sometimes 
used  for  making  lenses  and  spectacles,  also  for  prisms. 
Groups  of  transparent  rock-crystals  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  presented  to  us  by  nature.  Rock-crystal 
is  often  found  inclosing  within  it  other  beautifully  crystal- 
lized minerals.  We  also  often  find  cavities  within  such 
crystals  containing  liquids,  sometimes  water,  sometimes  a 
saline  solution,  and  sometimes  hydrocarbon  compounds  of 
great  volatility. 

Tridymite.—A  species  of  mineral  silica,  crystallizing  in  the 
same  system  as  quartz,  but  so  far  below  it  in  density  as  to 
constitute  an  undoubted  allotropic  form  of  silica. 

Hydrates  of  Silica  (Opals,  Tripoli,  Hyalite,  Silicious  Sinters}, 
Etc. — These  are  native  compounds,  whose  compositions  are 
not  very  definitely  known.  Some  of  these  hydrates,  how- 
ever, contain  as  much  as  13,  16,  and  even  21  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  some  opals  as  low  as  5  or  6  per  cent.  only. 
Tripoli,  or  infusorial  earth,  which  often  occurs  in  quite  ex- 
tensive beds,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  microscopic  silicious 
shells.  S.  in  the  form  of  hydrates  enters  more  or  less  into 
solution  in  all  river- waters,  and  is  thus  continually  flowing 
into  the  ocean,  in  the  water  of  which  analysis  indicates  its 
presence  in  minute  proportion.  This  proportion  is,  how- 
ever, kept  from  increasing  by  a  constant  process  of  deple- 
tion that  is  going  on  through  the  agency  of  life. 
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Silicate*.  Chemistry  and  Classification  of.  The 

number  of  mineral  silicates  is  very  large,  and  materials  are 
included  therein  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind 
Their  study  is  therefore  equally  important.  This  study  in- 
cludes the  grouping  and  classifying  of  S.  James  D.  Dana 
of  New  Haven  divides  S.  first  into  anhydrous  and  hydrous  S 

ANHYDROUS  SILICATES.— These  have  3  subdivisions:  I.  Bi- 
silicates,  containing  for  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  silica— 
that  is,  for  each  equivalent  of  silica— 1  of  oxygen  in  bases, 
or  basic  oxygen :  II.  L'nMlicafes,  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  in 
silica  to  2  in  bases  :  III.  SuMttcatet,  2  equivalents  of  oxygen 
in  silica  to  more  than  2  in  bases— mostly  2  to  3,  but  also  2  to 
4,  and  other  ratios. 

I.  Jiisilicate*.— Among  these  there  are  3  groups,  compris- 
ing in  all  25  species  and  sub-species:  (1)  The  amphibole 
group,  (2)  the  beryl  group,  (3t  pollucite  orpollux. 


es,  (8)  Miff,  (9)  micas,  (10)  scajxtfites,  (11)  nepheline,  (12) 
leucites,  (13).  feldspars. 

III.  Subgilicate?.— Dana  makes  3  divisions  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  oxygen-ratios  between  bases  and  silica.  In  all 
there  are  17  species. 

HYDROUS  SILICATES.— Of  these  Dana  makes  3  sections,  2 
of  which  he  designates  as  the  zeolites  and  the  margarophyl- 
lites.  while  to  another  (which  he  puts  first  in  order)  he  gives 
no  distinctive  name,  calling  it  the  general  section,  or  simply 
the  first  section.  Of  these  3  divisions  the  margarophyllites 
are  much  the  most  numerous,  comprising  about  75  species  ; 
while  of  the  zeolites  there  are  only  about  20 ;  and  the  gen- 
eral section,  including  all  others,  numbers  about  30  species. 

First,  or  General  Section. — These  are  subdivided  like  the 
anhydrous  sijicates.  I.  Bisilicates.—  Three  groups,  pyroxe- 
noids,  btrylloids,  and  picrosmint*.  (1)  Pec/olites,  or  hydric 
pyroxenoids ;  (2)  dioptase  group,  or  hydric  berylloidx ;  (3)  pi- 
crosmine,  a  hydrous  magnesian  silicate,  which,  if  J4  of  its 
water  or  hydrogen  is  basic,  may  be  a  bisilicate. 

II.  Uitix'ilicates.— Six  groups:  (1)  Calamities,  or  hydric  chry- 
solithoids ;  (2)  thorites,  or  hydric  helvitoids  ;  (3)  pyrosmalite  ; 
(4)  apophyllite ;  (5)  gismondine  ;  (6)  carpholite. 

III.  Subsilicates.—  Among  these  are  allophane   and  other 
amorphous  minerals. 

Second,  or  Zeolite  Section. — This  important  and  interesting 
class  of  S.  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  relations  in 
composition  and  in  oxygen-ratios  to  the  feldspars.  The 
zeolites  are  characterized  by  rarely  or  never  containing 
magnesia  or  iron,  their  bases  being  earthy  and  alkaline. 

Third,  or  .Vargarophyllite  section.—  This  large  section  has 
its  name  from  being  generally  (at  least  those  which  crystal- 
lize) foliated  or  micaceous  in  structure,  with  the  same  pris- 
matic angle  (120°)  as  the  micas,  and  usually  with  a  pearly 
lustre.  A  majority  of  them  are,  however,  almost  always 
amorphous  or  massive  in  structure. 

I.  Bisilicates.— There  are  3  groups :  (1)  Talc  group,  hydrous 
silicates  of  magnesia ;  (2)  sejriolite  group,  including  both  mag- 
nesian and  aluminous  silicates ;   (3)  chloropal  group.    The 
basic  constituent  is  chiefly  iron  oxide,  either  ferric  or  fer- 
rous. 

II.  Unisilicates.— Five  groups  :  (1)  Serpentine  aroup,  are  all 
magnesian  ;  (2)  kadinite  or  clay  group,  hydrous  silicates  of 
alumina  ;  (3)  pirate  group,  amorphous  hydrous  S.  which  con- 
tain alkalies  as  bases,  together  with  alumina.    Their  con- 
tent of  water  is  generally  far  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
(or  clay)  group.    (4)  Margarodite  group  includes  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties,  products  of  alteration  of  various  anhydrous 
silicates  ;  (5)  hisingerite  group.    These  are  chiefly  amorphous 
hydrous  S.  of  iron  and  manganese,  some  containing  a  little 
fnagnesia. 

III.  Subsilicates.— Three  groups:  (1)  Chlorite  group,  mostly 
crystalline    micaceous   minerals ;   (2)  chloritoid  group :  (3) 
sebyertite  group.     [From  orig.  art.  in «/.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROF. 
HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Silico-Fluorides.    See  FLUOSILICIC  ACID. 

Sil'icon,  sometimes  called  Silicium  [from  Lat.  silex, 
"  flint-stone  "],  one  of  the  elements,  which,  next  to  oxygen, 
is  the  most  abundant  one  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Quartz,  sandstones,  and  other  forms  of  silica  con- 
tain over  45  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  S.  Granite  and 
gneiss  rocks  will  average  35  per  cent,  of  silicon,  slates  30 
per  cent.,  and  trap-rocks  23  per  cent.  S.  is  therefore  many 
times  more  abundant  than  any  other  solid  element,  but  it  is 
as  yet  only  a  rare  curiosity  of  the  laboratory  and  museum. 
There  are  no  elements,  of  such  widely  different  functions 
in  nature,  which  present  so  many  extraordinary  analogies 
as  carbon  and  S.,  the  first  being  a  characteristic  element  of 
the  organic  kingdom,  and  the  last  of  the  inorganic.  S.  is 
more  electro-positive  or  basilic  than  carbon.  It  is  there- 
fore a  more  powerful  agent  in  smelting  reduction  than  car- 
bon. S.  combines  with  iron  at  high  temperatures,  and  pig 
irons  often  contain  it.  The  definite  compounds  of  S.  with 
iron  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Silico-Nitroliumic  Compounds.    See  HUMUS. 

Silk  and  Silk  manufacture.  Silk  seems  to  have 
been  first  brought  into  use  as  a  textile  in  Chi.  during  the 
reign  of  Hoang-Ti,  the  third  emp.,  through  the  exertions  of 
his  prin.  queen,  Si-Ling-Chi,  who  is  still  worshipped  by  the 
Chi.  as  "  the  goddess  of  silkworms."  The  date  of  this  be- 
neficent work  was  probably  near  1800  B.  c.  The  silkworm 
belongs  to  several  genera  of  the  family  Bombycidae.  and  is 
found  wild  in  great  numbers  in  Chi.  and  other  countries  of 
S.  or  E.  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Afr.  and  S.  Amer.  The  larva  of  the 
Bombycida?  is  the  silk  producer,  and  it  commences  spinning 
only  at  maturity— a  period  of  4  or  6  weeks  from  the  time 
when  it  emerges  from  the  egg  of  the  silk-moth.  Its  growth 
is  rapid,  and  its  appetite  for  mulberry  leaves  is  voracious. 
It  attains  a  size  of  from  3  to  5  inches  in  length  and  %  to  Vs 
inch  in  diameter  before  it  commences  spinning  its  silken 
shroud— the  cocoon  of  commerce.  This  cocoon  contains 
the  chrysalis,  which,  if  iiot  siified  by  hcut,  steam,  or  hydro- 


carbon  vapor,  hatches,  perforates  the  cocoon  in  4  or  5 
weeks,  and  lays  from  100  to  400  eggs,  which,  in  their  turn, 
develop  the  silkworms  again.  The  cocoons  have  an  outer 
covering  of  rough  silk  :  when  divested  of  this  covering  th.- 
cocoon  contains  several  hundred  yards  of  the  finest  silk 
fi laments,  which  can  be  reeled  with  great  facility,  gener- 
ally from  8  to  10  of  these  filaments  are  united  to  make  a 
single  thread,  and  even  this  has  to  be  doubled  4  or  6  time* 
to  make  the  finest  wwing-dlk. 

The  processes  of  rearing  the  silkworms  and  of  reeling  the 
cocoons  were  taught  to  the  Chi.  women  by  Si-I.insr-Chi  and 
these  processes  were  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  the 
W .  nations  by  the  Chi.  for  at  least  2000  yrs.  The  first  manu- 
facture of  silk  among  the  \V.  nations  was  attempted  l>v 
Pamphila  and  her  associates  on  the  island  of  cos  or  Ceos  in 
the  ^Egean  Sea,  about  400  B.  c.  She  either  unravelled  the 
threads  of  the  Chi.  silk  goods,  or  possibly  imported  the  raw 
silk,  and  wove  the  single  delicate  threads  into  a  gauze  so 
fine  and  transparent  that  it  received  the  name  of  "  woven 
wind."  Her  example  was  followed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Rom.  ladies,  who,  however,  made  the  warp  of  these  delicate 
threads,  and  the  filling  of  cotton.  The  Chi.  silks  were  very 
costly,  and  it  was  only  under  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
the  Rom.  emps.  that  they  were  worn  to  any  great  extent. 
No  attempt  at  silk  culture  was  made  in  the  W.  until  the 
time  of  the  emp.  Justinian,  about  A.  D.  555,  under  whose 
orders  2  Nestorian  monks,  missionaries  in  Chi.,  brought 
from  thence,  in  the  hollow  of  their  pilgrims'  stave-.  ;i 
quantity  of  silkworms'  eggs,  and  instructed  several  persons 
in  the  arts  of  rearing  silkworms  and  reeling  the  silk.  From 
this  small  beginning  silk-culture  spread  over  Gr.  and  Syria, 
was  introduced  into  Sp.  and  Port,  by  the  Saracens  in' 711, 
into  Sic.  in  the  12th  century,  and  into  It.  in  the  13th.  It  did 
not  take  root  in  Fr.  till  about  A.  u.  1600,  and  during  the  17th 
century  extended  to  Belg.  and  Switz.,  and  by  the  orders  of 
James  I.  of  Eng.  was  commenced  in  Va. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  still  slower. 
The  use  of  silk  goods  became  very  general  among  the 
wealthier  classes  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  century,  but  they 
were  brought  from  Chi.. through  Per. at  firsthand  laterfrom 
Gr.,  and  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  from  Sp.  About  A.  D. 
1150  Sic.  produced  fine  silks,  made  by  Gr.  exiles  and  their 
descendants  ;  about  1250  Lucca  became  distinguished  for 
its  silks,  and  from  1310  onward  the  prin.  cities  of  It.  attain- 
ed celebrity  for  this  manufacture.  It  was  not  developed  in 
Fr.  till  about  100  yrs.  later,  and  made  little  progress  there 
till  the  17th  century.  The  manufacture  in  that  century  ex- 
tended to  Eng.,  Aus.,  Ger.,  Switz.,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  European  manufacture  of  silk  goods  is  now  greatest  in 
Fr.,  It.,  Belg.,  Switz.,  Ger.,  European  Tur.,  Aus.,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Eng. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  promote  silk-culture 
in  Amer.,  but  they  have  met  with  only  very  moderate  sii' 
The  first  was  from  1622  to  1650  in  Va.  Some  silk  was  ex- 
ported to  Eng.,  but  tobacco  proved  a  more  profitable  crop. 
From  1735  to  1771  a  very  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
mote it  in  Ga.  and  the  Carolinas.  In  1759  over  10,000  Ibs.  of 
raw  silk  was  exported  from  Savannah,  realizing  more  than 
$75,000.  From  this  time  the  export  declined,  but  consider- 
able silk  was  raised  in  Ga.  In  Conn,  it  was  attempted  from 
1760  to  1844,  and  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  worth  was  pro- 
duced in  favorable  yrs.  It  was  also  carried  on  with  some 
success  in  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  R.  I.,  and  Mass.,  and  many  emi- 
nent men  were  interested  in  it.  The  Morns  multicaulis 
speculation  put  an  end  to  these  efforts  in  1839  and  1840. 
Recently  a  fourth  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  especially  in  the  S.  and  W.  States. 
The  manufacture  of  sewing  silks,  and  occasionally  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dress  goods,  trimmings,  braids,  passe- 
menterie, etc.  was  carried  on  persistently  to  a  moderate 
extent,  mostly  for  home  use,  in  Conn,  for  about  80  yrs. 
The  reaction  from  the  disasters  induced  by  the  Jfortif  mtilli- 
caulis  mania  led  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture, 
using  imported  raw  silk.  The  pioneers  in  this  manufacture 
were  the  Cheney  Brothers  of  S.  Manchester,  Conn. ;  \V.  H. 
Horstmannof  Phila.,  and  some  manufacturers  at  Mansfield. 
Conn. :  Northampton  and  other  points  in  Mass.  Sewing  silk 
and  twist,  both  of  excellent  quality,  dress  trimmings,  and  a 
few  ribbons  and  braids  were  made  at  first ;  a  little  later  pon- 
gees, Japanese  silks,  and  other  mixed  goods  ;  handkerchiefs, 
ribbons  in  large  quantity,  silk  buttons,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
broad  goods.  Messrs.  Cheney  made  also  spun  silk  from 
silk  waste,  pierced  cocoons,  etc.,  which  proved  very  service- 
able In  1861  the  exigencies  of  the  war  required  a  heavy 
tariff  and  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  duty  was  placed  on  im- 
ported manufactured  silks,  while  raw  silk  was  admitted 
duty  free,  or  with  but  a  nominal  impost.  I  nder  this  tariff 
the  silk  manufacture  has  rapidly  developed  while  silk 
goods  are  lower  than  they  ever  were.  \  elvets,  satins 
crapes,  gloves,  hose,  and  shawls  are  not  made  here,  but  all 
other  descriptions  of  silk  goods  are  made  in  great  perfec- 
tion "  The  Silk  Association  of  America,"  which  comprises 
most  of  the  manufacturers,  has  greatly  promoted  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manufacture.  The !«lh .got^s  produced 
in  the  yr.  ending  Jan.  1.  1882.  amounted  to  $35,95,,,  22  :  at  the 
factory  valuation  of  these  there  were-of  sewing  U^s  and 


goods  for  The  same  vr  were  valued,  at  the  ports  from 
which  they  were  shipped,  at  $32.377,22648.  and  the  duties 
(Vli  038,665  81)  to  be  added  to  these  values  made  the  re- 

\A  nnet  «ii  .111  RQO  *)  L-  P-  BROCKETT. 

"•ntrKSSflSy^b  The  fibres  of  silk  are  mainly 
composed,  together  with  some  albumen,  of  a  substance 
tAed^Hd/w  coated  with  a  yellowish  wax,  which  must 
be  removed  before  dyeing  the  silk  Sericine  is  obtained 
nnrehv  successive  boiling  with  alcohol,  water,  acetic  acid, 
?nd  watlr  a^ain  The  pure  sericine  is  white  and  ustrous 
Uke  sUkUsaf  and  .inks  in  water.  It  is  not  turned  yellow 
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by  nitric  acid.  Dilute  caustic  alkalies  do  not  affect  it,  but 
•when  strong  they  dissolve  it,  and  on  adding  water  the  seri- 
cine  is  again  precipitated.  For  distinguishing  silk-fibre  from 
cotton  and  flax,  chemically.  2  reagents  are  available,  one  of 
which  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxide  of  nickel  in  am- 
monia, which  forms  a  brown-yellow  solution  in  the  cold  ; 
the  other  is  hot  basic  chloride  of  zinc,  which  first  gelatinizes, 
then  dissolves  the  silk.  Picric  acid  will  also  distinguish  the 
silk-fibres  in  a  mixed  tissue  by  dyeing  them  yellow. 

Silk  Cotton,  the  cottony  down  of  many  sterculiaceous 
trees  of  Afr.,  India,  and  S.  >  mer.  of  the  genera  Bombax, 
Eriodendron,  Chorisia,  Salmalia,  etc.  This  beautiful  cotton 
grows  wild  in  great  quantities.  The  trees  are  mostly  very 
large,  with  very  soft  wood. 

Silk  Spider  [Nenhila  plumipes,  Koch],  a  geometric  spider 
of  the  family  Speiridae  of  8.  C.  It  produces  2  kinds  of  strong, 
fine  silk— yellow  and  white— which  wind  to  a  length  of  nearly 
2  m.  Its  hearing  and  touch  are  acute,  but  its  sight  defective; 
it  prefers  the  sunlight. 

Sllk'weed,  also  called  Milkweed  [botanically  Ascle- 
nias  Syriaca],  the  common  Anier.  S.,  is  an  exceedingly  abun- 
dant wild  plant  over  a  great  part  of  the  U.  S.  The  silky 
fibre  with  which  the  seed-pods  are  filled  has  a  very  beauti- 
ful lustre,  but  is  too  brittle  and  destitute  of  strength  to  be 
of  value  except  for  merely  ornamental  uses.  The  milky 
juice  contains  5  per  cent,  of  the  valuable  substance  caout- 
chouc, which  may  readily  be  coagulated  in  the  fresh  juice 
and  separated  by  proper  manipulation  from  the  other  mat- 
ters present. 

Silkworm.  See  SILK  AND  SILK  MANUFACTURE. 
si  Ik  worm  Gut,  used  by  anglers  in  attaching  the  hook 
to  the  line,  is  prepared  in  Sp.  and  It.  from  the  silkworm, 
just  as  it  is  ready  to  begin  spinning  its  cocoon.  The  mate- 
rial is  precisely  that  which  becomes  silk  if  the  worm  is 
allowed  to  spin.  The  worm  is  soaked  in  vinegar  for  some 
hours,  and  the  secretion  is  then  removed,  stretched,  and 
dried  for  use. 

Sill  (JOSHUA  W.),  b.  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  Dec.  6,  1831,  grad. 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1853,  when  appointed  a 
second  lieut.  in  the  ordnance  corps  ;  served  at  W.  Pt.  until 
1857  as  assistant  prof,  of  geog.,  hist.,  and  ethics ;  sub- 
sequently in  command  of  Vancouver  ordnance  depot,  Wash. 
Terr.,  and  Leavenworth  depot,  Kan.  In  Jan.  1861  he  accept- 
ed the  chair  of  math,  and  cjvil  engineering  in  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Inst.  On  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he  was  tender- 
ed the  colonelcy  of  a  N.  Y.  regiment ;  was  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  1862,  and  in  Gen.  Mitchel's  expedition  to  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  and  seizure  of  the  R.  R.  from  Stevenson  to  Decatur. 
In  July  1862  he  was  commissioned  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers, 
and  commanded  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  O.  at  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the 
Confed.  army.  In  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  31, 1862, 
he  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 

Sll'llg  (CHARLES  JULIUS),  b.  at  Dresden  May  12,  1801, 
studied  philology  in  the  univs.  of  Leipsic  and  Gottingen  ;  in 
1825  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden, 
with  which  inst.  he  remained  connected  until  his  death, 
Jan.  14,  1&55,  haying  attained  the  position  of  associate  rec- 
tor._  Much  of  his  literary  labor  was  bestowed  on  the  expla- 
nation of  anc.  art,  and  on  mythology  as  illustrated  in  art. 
Wrote  Ejnstola  Critica  de  Catulli  Carminibus,  Catalogm  Arti- 
ficnrn  Grcec.  et  Rom.,  etc. 

Sll'llman  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  N.  Stratford 
<now  Trumbull),  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  1779,  son  of  Gold  Selleck 
Silliman  (1730-90),  a  lawyer  and  col.  of  Conn.  cav.  during  the 
Revolution  ;  grad.  at  Yale  1796 ;  was  a  tutor  there  1799-1804, 
studying  law  in  the  mean  time ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1802,  and  in  the  same  year  chosen  prof,  of  chem.  in  Yale  ; 
gave  his  first  full  course  of  lectures  on  chem.  at  Yale  in  the 
winter  of  1804-05 ;  made  a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of 
Conn.,  the  first  exploration  of  the  kind  in  Amer. ;  pub.  a 
memoir  with  an  analysis  of  the  fragments  of  the  celebrated 
Weston  meteorite  of  Dec.  14, 1807 ;  aided  Dr.  Robert  Hare  in 
his  experiments  with  the  compound  blowpipe,  with  which 
instrument  he  demonstrated  the  fusibility  of  several  bodies 
never  before  fused  ;  secured  for  Yale  the  valuable  minera- 
logical  and  geological  cabinet  of  Col.  George  Gibbs  1812 : 
founded  in  1818  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts;  made 
a  series  of  important  observations  on  the  transference  of 
carbon  particles  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole, 
while  experimenting  with  a  voltaic  deflagrator  1822 ;  was 
an  eloquent  lecturer  on  scientific  topics  before  popular 
audiences  ^resigned  his  professorship  1&53,  and  was  made 
prof,  emeritus,  but  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  con- 
tinued to  lecture  on  geol.  until  June  1855,  when  he  retired 
from  active  labors.  Author  of  Journal  of  Travels  in  Enq 
Elements  of  Chem.,  etc.  D.  Nov.  24,  1864  ' 

Silliman  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  preceding,  b. 
at  New  Haven  Conn.  Dec.  4,  1816,  grad.  at  Yale  1837;  an 
instructor  in  chem.,  mineralogy,  and  geol.  in  Yale  iaS8-46  • 
became  prof,  of  applied  chem.  1846,  and  successor  to  his 

*2&eFjn,t!le  chalr  of  chem-  1854-  In  1847,  in  connection 
with  the  late  Prof.  John  P.  Norton,  he  established  the  Yale 
Scientific  School,  which  has  since  grown  into  the  Sheffield 
hcientific  School.  He  was  also  prof,  of  med.  chem.  and 
toxicology  m  the  Univ.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1849-54 ;  was  a 
director  in  depts.  of  chem.,  mineralogy,  and  geol.  in  "Crys- 
tal Palace  "  world's  fair  at  New  York  1853  ;  was  for  many 
yrs.  sec.  of  Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  ;  wrote  First  Pi-inciples  of  Chem.  and  Principles  of 
physics ;  was  a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
became  State  chemist  of  Conn.  1869.  D.  Jan.  14,  1885 

Si  io.    See  ENSILAGE. 

Sllo'am  [Heb.  Siloah,  a  "sending"  or  "sent;"  Ar  SU- 
wan\.  (1)  The  name  of  a  fountain  and  a  pool,  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  S.  edge  of  Ophel,  about  1200  ft.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  under- 
ground winding  passage.  The  fountain  proper,  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  is  about  6  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  inter- 


mittent. The  lower  basin  is  about  50  ft.  long,  17  broad,  and 
19  deep,  but  now  holding  only  3  or  4  ft.  of  water.  A  stream 
runs  from  the  pool  to  the  Kedron.— (2)  The  name  of  a  little 
straggling,  dirty  v.  occupying  an  old  quarry  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Kedron,  overlooking  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Si l'i> lit  11111  [Gr.  <ri\<t>i.ov,  a  large  resin-bearing  plant],  a 
genus  of  perennial  plants  of  the  family  Composite,  resem- 
bling sunflowers,  found  in  abundance  on  the  prairies  of  the 
U.  S.,  in  the  S.  States.  They  exude  a  plentiful  resin-like 
juice,  whence  the  commonest  species  (S.  laciniatum)  has 
received  the  name  of  rosin-weed.  Both  the  resin  and  the 
leaves  are  employed  by  farriers  for  asthma  in  horses.  This 
species  is  known  by  the  names  of  compass-plant,  pilot-weed, 
and  polar-plant,  from  a  tendency  to  point  its  leaves  N.  and 
S.  The  prairie  burdock  (S.  terebinthinaceurn)  and  the  singular 
cup-plant  (S.  perfoliaturri)  belong  to  this  genus. 

Silt  [Prov.  Eng.  sile,  "sediment"]  is  the  fine  mud  which 
is  transported  by  rivers  and  deposited  in  lakes  and  estu- 
aries. The  same  term  is  applied  to  any  sediment  which 
accumulates  in  harbors  or  river-channels,  which,  as  they 
are  filled,  are  said  to  be  "  silted  up." 

Silu'rlan  System,  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  fossil- 
iferous  strata  which  underlie  the  Devonian  rocks  in  portions 
of  Eng.  and  Wales,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Silures.  This 
group  is  now  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  S.  S.,  which 
are  underlaid  by  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Sedgwick.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  base  of  the  S.  S.  is  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the 
Trenton  limestone  series  being  the  central  mass,  the  Hud- 
son River  group  the  summit.  The  Upper  Silurian  series  is 
formed  by  the  Medina  sandstone  at  the  base,  the  Clinton 
and  Niagara  limestones  in  the  centre,  and  the  Helderberg 
group  at  the  top.  J.  S.  NEWBERKY. 

Silva.    See  SELVA. 

Sil'ver  [A.-S.  fitfor],  one  of  the  precious  metals,  has 
been  known  from  remote  ages,  and  much  used,  for  orna- 
ments, household  vessels,  and  for  money.  It  is  the  whitest 
of  the  metals,  and  takes  a  brilliant  mirror-like  polish.  In 
hardness  it  is  intermediate  between  gold  and  copper,  and 
is  very  malleable  and  ductile.  It  may  be  beaten  into  foil  or 
leaves  0.00001  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  grain  weight  of  the 
metal  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire  400  ft.  in  length.  If 
repeatedly  heated  it  becomes  brittle.  The  specific  gravity 
of  S.  ranges  from  10.1  to  11.1,  according  to  its  condition  and 
purity.  The  metal  fuses  readily  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe  or  in  a  crucible  in  a  forge  or  furnace  fire.  It  ex- 
pands forcibly  upon  cooling,  and  thus  solid  pieces  will  float 
in  molten  S.  as  ice  floats  in  water.  It  may  be  vaporized  by 
the  burning  lens  or  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  or  strong 
electrical  currents.  The  vapors  are  white. 

S.  is  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  particularly  among 
the  metallic  minerals.  It  exists  in  sea-water.  Assuming 
that  there  is  1  centigramme  of  silver  per  cubic  metre  of 
water,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  oceans  of  the  globe 
contain  not  less  than  2,000,000  tons  of  S.  The  metal  has 
been  found  in  small  quantity  also  in  rock-salt  in  the  mines 
of  the  dept.  of  Meurthe,  Fr.  All  native  gold  generally  con- 
tains from  5  to  13  per  cent,  of  S. ;  Cal.  gold  averages  about 
12  per  cent,  of  S.  It  occurs  also  nearly  pure  in  masses  and 
irregular  grains,  usually  in  irregular,  ragged  masses,  or  in 
thin  sheets  coating  surfaces  of  the  vein-stone,  or  filiform, 
as  if  drawn  out  into  wire;  hence  the  name  "wire-S." 
applied  to  such  specimens.  At  Kongsberg  in  Norway  the 
metal  has  been  found  massive  and  in  large  and  perfect 
crystals,  which  retain  their  white  color  without  tarnishing 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Large  amounts  of  native  S.  have 
been  obtained  in  Mex.  and  S.  Amer.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
though  not  in  large  masses,  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  S.- 
bearing  veins  of  the  W.  States  and  Terrs,  of  the  U.  S.  It  is 
found  also  in  a  vein  upon  Silver  Islet  in  Lake  Superior,  andr 
associated  with  the  native  copper  of  the  Keweenaw  Point 
mines.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  remarkable  for  being 
completely  joined  to  the  copper.  Specimens  of  S.  when 
taken  from  mines  are  usually  tarnished  a  dull-brown  color, 
or  even  black.  Native  S.  is  rarely  pure.  The  cupriferous 
variety  sometimes  contains  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  With 
gold  the  proportions  are  variable.  The  electrum  of  Pliny 
contains  •/.  of  S.  The  pale  gold  of  Transylvania  contains 
from  35  to  38  per  cent,  or  S.  The  native  alloy  in  the  great 
Comstock  Lode  of  Nev.  contains  about  43  per  cent,  of  S., 
the  rest  being  gold.  Native  amalgams  have  been  found  in 
Chili,  containing  from  52  to  64  per  cent,  of  S.  The  metal  is 
also  found  combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  tel- 
lurium, etc.,  and  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  giving 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  species. 

A  large  class  of  the  metallic  minerals  contain  S.  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  especially  galena,  which  is  rarely  free  from 
a  portion  of  S.  The  greater  portion  of  the  S.  produced  in 
Europe  is  extracted  from  argentiferous  galena.  The  galena 
ores  of  the  U.  S.,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Miss. 
Valley,  nearly  all  contain  S.  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
uantity  of  these  rich  ores  is  seldom  large  in  the  E.  States, 
ixty  ounces  to  the  ton  of  lead  ore  is  a  very  fair  yield  in  S. 
Formerly  lead  ores  containing  less  than  this  could  not  be 
profitably  worked  for  S.,  but  lead  containing  only  3  ounces 
of  S.  to  the  ton  can  now  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  antiquity  of  S.  coinage  is  very  great.  The  most  anc. 
coins  known  were  struck  in  S.  by  Phidon,  king  of  -JEgina, 
B.  c.  869.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  about 
540  yrs.  B.  c.,  a  great  improvement  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  purification  of  S.  The  alloy  in  the  Gr.  S.  coin- 
age generally  appears  to  have  been  lead.  The  Athenian 
currency  was  noted  for  its  purity.  S.  currency  was  adopted 
by  the  Rom.  republic  about  269  B.  c.  After  the  loss  of  Sp., 
from  which  the  chief  supply  of  S.  was  drawn,  the  S.  cur- 
rency vanished,  and  was  replaced  by  billon  denapii,  holding 
only  }4  part  of  S.  S.  was  largely  used  by  the  Roms.  for  house- 
hold plate  and  table  decoration.  It  was  elegantly  chased  and 
embossed  by  Gr.  artists  in  the  repousse  style.  The  wealthy 
Roms.  vied  with  each  other  in  possessing  the  most  massive 
dishes.  The  ornamentation  of  S.,  known  as  ?iz«//o-work, 
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originated  in  Esrypt.  and  was  revived  and  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Florentine  silversmiths.  This  art  was 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  armor  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Homer.  In  mediaeval  times  massive  plate  was  in  great 
favor,  and  the  chief  form  of  investment  for  the  noble-born 
and  wealthy.  Its  extensive  use  for  ecclesiastical  decoration 
is  also  to  be  noted.  In  modern  times  solid  S.  ware  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  nickeliferous  alloys  and  bri- 
tannia  ware,  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure  silver  by  the  gal- 
vanoplastic  method.  The  value  of  S.  relatively  to  other 
objects  obviously  depends  upon  2  chief  conditions  —  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  The  variations  in  the  demand  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  preceding  references  to  its  use 
in  historic  times.  The  supply  is  also  variable,  and  at  times 
excessive.  The  production  of  S.  in  the  larjje  way,  owing  to 
its  mode  of  occurrence  and  mineralization,  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  mechanical  power  (steam  or 
water)  than  upon  the  labor  of  men.  There  may  therefore  be 
a  large  production  of  S.  in  sparsely  populated  regions  and 
within  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  value  or  S.  relatively  to  gold  has  greatly  changed 
within  historic  times,  and  it  has  been  different  in  different 
countries.  Commerce  has  tended  to  equalize  this  differ- 
ence. In  the  anc.  world  S.  was  to  the  same  extent  the  pe- 
culiar production  of  Europe  that  gold  was  of  Asia.  It  fol- 
lows naturally  that  the  estimation  of  S.  relatively  to  gold 
was  higher  in  Asia  than  in  Europe— a  condition  prevailing 
until  within  a  recent  period.  Perhaps  the  earliest  recorded 
ratio  is  found  inscribed  at  Karnak,  the  tribute-lists  of  Thut- 
mosis  (1600  B.  c.)  giving  13.33  : 1.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ratio  varied  from  9  : 1  to  12.8  : 1.  At  the  date  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Amer.  the  ratio  was  about  11.30  : 1,  since  which, 
up  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal.  and  Australia,  it  gradu- 
ally rose  to  15.83  : 1  in  the  year  1850.  The  extraordinary 
production  of  S.  from  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  Lode, 
Nev.,  together  with  the  demonetization  of  S.  in  Ger.,  has 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  price  of  S.  in  the  market.  In 
Jan.  1875,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  Cong,  providing  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  Jan.  1879,  the  price  of 
fine  S.  in  Lond.  averaged  about  57rf.  per  ounce.  In  Mar. 
1876  the  price  had  fallen  to  52V8d.  per  ounce.  During  the 
yr.  nearly  $13,000,000  in  S.  was  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  mint 
at  an  average  of  111.4  cents  per  ounce,  the  equivalent  nearly 
of  56V£d.  per  ounce  in  Lond.  The  penny  sterling  is  valued 
at  2.0277}^  cents  of  the  U.  S.  gold  standard,  the  pound  ster- 
ling being  rated  at  $-1.86656  in  U.  S.  gold  dollars.  To  obtain 
the  value  in  U.  S.  (gold)  money  of  a  given  weight  of  S.,  say 
25  grams  of  »/10  fineness,  the  price  in  pence  of  Ihe  ounce 
of  the  Brit,  standard  should  be  multiplied  by  1.585778,  or  it 
may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  price  in  pence  by  0.6306052. 
[From  oriq.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  W.-P.  BLAKE.] 

Sliver  City,  Grant  co.,  N.  M.,  in  S.  W.  part  of  the  Terr. 
Pop.  1870,  80;  1880,  1800.  . 

Silver  Cliir,  Custer  co.,  Col.,  near  \\  estcliffe,  which  is 
on  R  R  ,  194  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Denver.  Pop.  1880,  5040. 

Silver  Compounds,  Chemistry  of,  may  be  classed 
into  halogen-,  oxygen-,  and  amphigen-  compounds. 

(1)  Halogen- Compounds  of  Silver.—  Chloride  of  S.  is  an  im- 
portant substance,  which  is  found  native  as  horn-S.  This 
ore  is  usually  translucent,  sometimes  transparent  and  color- 
less, of  the  softness  of  talc,  sectile  like  wax  and  similar  in 
lustre,  and  of  very  great  density.  It  contains  75.3  per  cent, 
of  S.,  the  rest  being  chlorine.  It  is  totally  insoluble  m  all 
acids,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  from  which  it  is  again 
thrown  by  an  acid  as  a  curd-like  precipitate.  S.-cnlonde 
melts  at  about  500°  F.  to  a  clear  liquid.  On  exposure  to  light 
and  moisture  it  undergoes  a  change.  A  darkening  of  color 
occurs,  and  an  increase  of  density.  Photographic  methods 
are  chiefly  founded  upon  these  kinds  of  changes.  Broimde 
of  S.  constitutes  the  mineral  bromynte  or  bromargynte, 
which  is  regular  in  crystallization,  yellow  or  amber-colored 
when  pure,  much  harder  than  the  chloride,  ranging  in  this 
respect  between  gypsum  and  calcite,  sectile,  and  heavier 
than  the  chloride.  Bromide  of  S.  contains  57.4  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  Iodide  of  S.  forms  the  mineral  iodynte.  It  is 
sulphur-yellow  in  color  when  pure,  very  soft  and  sectile. 
It  contains  46  per  cent,  of  S.,  and  is  hexagonal  in  crystalli- 
zation. Both  bromide  and  iodide  of  S.,  when  precipitated, 
are  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  chloride,  and  are 
hence  used  in  photography,  in  most  cases,  instead  thereof. 
Fluoride  of  S.  differs  from  the  other  halogen  S.-compouuds 
in  being  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  hydrated  crystals,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  oxide  of  S.  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
crystallizing.  Cyanide  of  S.  belongs  properly  among  its 
halogen-compounds. 

(2)  Oxygen -compounds  of  8.  are  3  in  number— argentous 
oxide,  argentic  oxide,  and  the  peroxide.    The  first  is  a  brown 
or  black  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  water  to  a  solution  or 
alkaline  reaction  and  metallic  taste.    Heat  readily  disso- 
ciates it  into  oxygen  and  metallic  S.  Its  unstable  charactei 
is  shown  by  its  exploding  when  rubbed  together,  even  very 
gently,  with  many  substances,  such  as  red  phosphorus,  pre- 
cipitated sulphur,  selenium,  some  metallic  sulphides,  and 
tannic  acid.  Some  organic  liquids,  as  creosote,  are  set  on  fire 
by  dry  argentic  oxide.  It  is  a  very  powerful  base,  neutraliz- 
ing acids  completely.  Peroxide  is  a  curiously  unstable  ; 
stance,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  being  that  of  reacting 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  so  that  water  and  metallic  b. 
are  formed,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.     The  oxygen-salts 
of  argentic  oxide,  of  much  practical  interest,  are  only  2  in 
number— the  nitrate  and  the  sulphate. 

(3)  Amphiyen-compounds  of  S.  comprise  the  sulphide,  seie- 
nide,  and  fefluride,  of  which  the  sulphide  only  is  of  practical 
importance.    Sulphide  of  S.,  in  pure  state,  constitutes  the 
mineral  species  argentite  or  S.-glance.    This  is  a  lead-gray 
mineral,  which  has  a  regular  crystallization,  but  is  ot 
erypto-crystalliue  or  amorphous.    The  hardness  is  about 
that  of  gvpsum,  and  one  of  its  most  characteristic  proper- 
ties is  a  high  degree  of  sectility.    It  contains  no  less  than  87 
per  cent,  of  S.,  being,  in  fact,  the  richest  of  all  silver  ores. 
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It  is  common  among  the  ores  of  the  celebrated  Comstock 
Lode.  Selenide  of  S.  ;  Telluride  of  S.  (see  TELIA-RIDES). 
[Friuii  orir/.  art.  in  ./.'.<  Hiir.  ('>/>•.,  by  PROF.  II  EN  BY  WURTZ, 
PH.  D.I 

Silver  Compounds,  Medicinal  L'ses  of.  Argentic 
oxide  and  nitrate  are  the  only  compounds  of  S.  used  in 
med.  Argentic  nitrate  is  loca'lly  irritant  and  astringent, 
and,  applied  in  concentrated  solution,  is  also  suiH-rticially 
caustic.  It  is  extensively  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic  and 
as  a  means  of  promoting  absorption,  as  of  exuberant  granu- 
lations ;  of  inducing  healthy  action  on  the  part  of  indolent 
or  morbidly  disposed  ulcers  or  sores  ;  and  of  controlling  or 
aborting  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes.  The  oxide,  from 
its  insolubility,  is  quite  devoid  of  the  above  properties.  In- 
ternally, in  large  dose  or  concentrated  form,  S.  nitrate  is  an 
irritant  poison,  but  in  medicinal  dose  both  the  nitrate  and 
oxide  may  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  allay  the 
nausea  and  pain  attending  organic  diseases  of  the  same. 

Sliver  Creek,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake  Erie,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  1870,  666  ;  1880,  1036. 

Silver-mines  must  have  been  worked  from  a  very 
early  age,  as  silver  is  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  among  the 
riches  of  Abraham,  and  was  employed  in  great  masses  by 
Solomon  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  temple  and  his  palace. 
It  was  obtained  from  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  and  from  the 
countries  of  E.  Asia  and  S.  Europe.  S.-M.  were  worked  in 
Attica  and  Epirus  by  the  Grs.,  and  in  Sp.  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians.  The  latter  mines  were  especially  fa- 
mous. The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  were  worked  in 
the  10th  century,  and  they  still  yield  from  30,000  to  40,000 
marks  of  silver  annually.  Those  of  Joachlmsthal,  Bohemia, 
are  as  old.  In  1873  the  total  production  of  silver  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  amounted  to  $1,600,000.  The  sil- 
ver production  of  the  Ger.  empire  was  larger,  amounting  in 
1873  to  $3,000,000 ;  the  prin.  mines  are  found  in  the  Hartz 
and  the  Erzgeberge.  In  1623  the  Kongsberg  mines  in  Nor. 
were  opened,  and  they  have  been  worked  continuously 
since  that  time.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Sp.  mines,  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  fell  entirely  into  decay.  After  1825, 
however,  the  silver-mining  industry  was  once  more  taken 
up  in  Sp.,  and  two  new  and  rich  mines  were  discovered. 
The  total  production  of  silver  by  Sp.  in  1865  was  estimated 
at  110,000  Ibs.  troy.  By  the  discovery  of  Amer.  and  the 
conquest  of  Mex.  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  the  silver  pro- 
duction received  an  enormous  increase.  Humboldt  esti- 
mates that,  for  the  period  from  1492  to  1803.  Mex.  and  Peru 
produced  silver  to  the  value  of  $4,152.000,000,  while  the  pro- 
duction by  Europe  during  the  same  period  hardly  amounted 
to  $300,000,000.  The  most  celebrated  S.-M.  in  Mex.  are  those 
of  Catorce,  Guanajuato,  Sombrerete,  Valencia,  and  Zacate- 
cas,  situated  in  the  central  group  of  the  Cordilleras.  Most 
of  them  were  discovered  and  opened  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  about  3000  distinct  mines  were  in  operation 
when  Humboldt  visited  the  country.  The  famous  mines  of 
Potosi,  Bolivia,  were  discovered  in  1545,  and  have  yielded 
from  that  time,  and  up  to  our  days,  about  $1,300,000,000. 
Silver  production  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  discov- 
ery in  1859  of  the  COMSTOCK  LODE  (which  see). 
Sllver-Platlng.  See  ELECTRO-PLATING. 
Silver  Reef,  city,  Washington  co.,  Lt.,  in  S.  vv .  part 
the  Terr.,  contains  deposits  of  argentiferous  sandstone. 
Pop.  1880.  1046.  --. 

Sll'verton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  San  Juan  co..  Col.,  in  S.  \V . 
part  of  Terr.,  494  m.  S.  W.  of  Denver.    Pop.  1880,  264. 
Sliver- Work.    See  REPOUSSE. 

Slm'coe,  a  lake  of  Ont.,  Canada,  situated  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay,  30  m.  long  and  18  m.  wide,  and 
about  170  ft.  above  Lake  Huron,  into  which  it  discharges 
itself  through  Lake  Gougichin,  the  Severn  and  Georgian 
Bay.  The  banks  are  generally  clothed  to  the  water  s  edge 

^Slmcoe  (JOHN  GRAVES),  b.  near  Exeter,  Eng.,  Feb.  25, 
1752  served  in  the  war  of  the  Amer.  Revolution ;  raised  and 
commanded  the  battalion  of  loyalists  or  Tones  known  a 
the  "  Queen's  Rangers  ;"  was  with  Cornwalhs  at  Yorktown ; 
wrote  £ML  of  (he  Operation*  of  a  Partisan  Corps  called  the 
Queen's  Rangers;  was  gov.  of.  Upper  Canada  1791-94  :gov. 
of  St  Domingo  under  the  brief  Eng.  domination  1796-97, 
and  became  ifeut.-gen.  1798.  D.  Oct.  26. 1806. 

Slm'eon,  the  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 
of  Simeon  numbered  59.300  at  the  Exodus,  but  onU-  22,200  at 
the  entrance  into  Canaan.    Its  ten.  was  scattered 

Simeon  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Reading. .Eng.,  Sept. 
pd   at  Eton  and  at  King's  Coll.,  Cambndge  ;  took  holy  or- 
ders •  vicar  of  Trinitv  ch.,  Cambridge,  Jan.  1783;  became 
distinguished  as  a  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Ch. 

°fSEln?>eoniNS°tyll3'te^b.  at  Sesan  in  the  N.part  of  Syria 
aboum390:  grew  up  in  lolltude  as  a  shepherd  in  the  rats,  of 
Amanus  ;  in  his  13th  year  he  entered  a  monastery  at  Teleda. 
the  rules  of  the  monastery  too  lenient    he  after- 


n 
ward  removed  to  Telanissa,  in  the  vicinity  of 


himself  on  the  top  of  a  column 


aui/uv    «v    j  » ••>•       •-—    —    i     3       *u 


children.    During 
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Slm'mons  «;EOR<;E  C.).  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Apr.  17, 
1840,  removed  to  Boston  in  1859  ;  served  during  the  c.  war  in 
the  35th  Mass.  Volunteers  1862-64 :  clerk  of  U.  S.  board  of 
engineers  for  fortifications  since  1868,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  Johnson's  Cyc.  articles  on  Amer.  and  foreign  mili- 
tary biography,  etc. 

Simmons  (Sir  J.  LINTOKN  A.),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  about  1816,  en- 
tered the  corps  of  royal  engineers  1837  ;  was  engaged  for  3 
yrs.  on  the  Me.  frontier  during  the  disputed  terr.  contro- 
versy ;  served  in  Tur.  in  1853 ;  joined  Omar  Pasha  in  1854 ; 
was  in  front  of  Sevastopol  from  Apr.  1855  until  after  its 
fall ;  served  in  command  of  the  division  which  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Ingur,  turned  the  enemy's  position,  and  capt- 
ured his  works  and  guns ;  was  Brit.  com.  for  laying  out 
the  Turco-Rus.  boundary  in  Asia.  In  1868  became  maj .  -gen. , 
and  lieut.-gen.  in  1872;  gov.  of  the  Royal  Military  Acad. 
at  Woolwich  1870-75;  inspector-gen,  of  fortifications  and 
works  since  1875. 

Strains  (WILLIAM  GILMORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Apr.  17,  1806,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1827.  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  lit.  and  journalism, 
publishing  in  the  same  year  2  vols.  of  Poems ;  resided  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  1832-a3;  wrote  there  Atalantls,  a  Story  of 
the  Sea,  and  Martin  faber,  the  Story  of  a  Criminal ;  returned 
soon  afterward  to  S.  C. ;  wrote  a  successful  connected  se- 
ries of  romances  founded  on  Revolutionary  incidents  in 
S.  C.,  romances  of  colonial  life,  a  series  of  border  romances, 
several  historical  romances  on  Sp.  or  other  foreign  sub- 
jects, etc.  Mr.  S.  was  several  yrs.  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  leg- 
islature, and  filled  other  political  offices.  D.  June  11, 1870. 

Si'moii  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1816,  became  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Surgeons  1844  ;  was  afterward 
prof,  in  King's  Coll. ;  surgeon  to  King's  Coll.  Hospital  and 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  was  the  first  appointed  med. 
officer  to  the  general  board  of  health  of  the  privy  council. 
Wrote  Physiological  Essay  on  t/ie  Thymus  Gland,  Aims  and 
Philosophic  Method  of  Pathological  Research,  and  lectures  on 
General  Pathology. 

Simon'  (JULKS),  (JULES  FRANCOIS  SUISSE  -  SIMON),  b.  at 
Lorient,  dept.  of  Morbihan,  Fr.,  Dec.  31,  1814,  succeeded 
Cousin  as  prof,  of  philos.  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1839,  but  was 
dismissed  in  1851  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  coup 
d'etat ;  lectured  on  philos.  in  various  cities  in  Belg. ;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Asse_mbly  for  the  dept. 
of  Loire  in  1863  ;  offered  a  strong  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  Nap.  III.,  the  plebiscite  of  1870,  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Prus.,  etc.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  govt.  for  the 
national  defence  established  on  Sept.  4,  1870,  and  of  the 
govt.  of  Thiers,  Feb.  19,  1871-May  24,  1873,  as  minister  of 
public  education ;  carried  through  a  law  which  makes 
school  attendance  compulsory.  Wrote  Hlstoire  de  VEcole 
d'Alexandrie,  La  Religion  nalurette,  La  Lloerte,  Souvenirs  du 
4  Seplembre,  etc. 

Simon  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Dieppe,  Fr.,  May  13, 1638,  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1659,  but  left  it  again  in 
1678 ;  was  for  a  short  time  priest  at  Belleville,  but  retired  in 
1682  to  his  native  city  ;  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  His  writings— Fides  Ecdesice.  Orientalls,  His- 
tolre  critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  Hlstolre  critique  de  la  Cre- 
ance  et  des  Coutumes  des  Nations  du  Levant,  etc.— form  the 
first  manifestations  of  that  theological  standpoint  after- 
ward known  as  rationalism.  D.  Apr.  11, 1712. 

Slmoiilaiilsm,  Saint.    See  SOCIALISM. 

si  mo  ii  ia  UN.    See  SIMON  MAGUS. 

Slmon'Ides,  b.  at  lulis,  island  of  Cos,  about  556  B.  c., 
lived  at  the  court  of  the  Pisistratidaj  in  Athens,  at  that  of 
the  Scopads  in  Thessaly,  during  the  Per.  wars  alternately 
in  Athens  with  Themistocles  and  in  Sparta  with  Pausanias, 
and  went  about  476  B.  c.  to  Sic.,  where  he  lived  at  the  court 
of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  and  d.  about  467  B.  c.  He  was  the 
most  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  his  age. 

Slinonldes,  generally  known  as  Simonldes  of 
Amorgos,  b.  at  Samos,  but  led  a  colony  to  Amorgos,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  flourished  as  a  satirical  poet  in 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.  c. 

Slmonlu' (Louis  LAURENT),  b.  at  Marseilles  in  1830,  stud- 
ied at  the  mining  school  of  St.-Etienne ;  undertook  com- 
prehensive geological  explorations  in  Fr.,  It.,  Cal.,  the 
island  of  Reunion,  and  Madagascar ;  was  appointed  prof, 
of  geol.  at  the  central  school  of  arch,  in  1865.  Wrote  La 
Richesse  minerale  de  la  France,  VEtrurie  et  les  Etrusques  La 
Vie  souterralne,  etc. 

srmoii  Ma'gus,  a  Samaritan  of  the  apostolic  age,  b 
Justin  Martyr  says,  at  Gitton.  He  is  described  in  Acts  viii 
9-24  as  a  sorcerer,  called  by  the  people  "  the  great  power  of 
God,"  who  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  and 
??u,gh^uto  Purc£ase  with  money  the  power  of  imparting  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  whence  the  expression  simony,  which,  in  canon 
Ja™''?.61101?8  the  buyin?  or  selling  of  ecclesiastical  offices. 
The  Simomans,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  took 
their  name  from  him,  and  he  became  a  sort  of  archetype  of 
heresy.  R.  D  HITCHCOCK. 

Mmoiiose'kl,  town  of  Japan,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  lat.  33°  56'  N.,  is  the  entrepot  for 
European  goods  coming  from  Nagasaki  and  destined  for 
the  interior  of  Japan.  It  commands  the  Strait  of  Simon- 
oseki  which  forms  the  W.  entrance  from  the  open  ocean  to 
the  inland  sea  of  Japan.  Pop.  10,000. 

Simony.    See  SIMON  MAGUS. 

Sl,mo*m/  [from  the  Arabic  samma,  to  "  hurt,"  to  "  poi- 
son J  the  name  of  a  hot,  scorching  wind  which  rises  in  the 
sandy  deserts  when  intensely  heated  by  the  sun,  and  blows 
loaded  with  fine  sand  and  dust,  over  Pal.,  Syria,  and  Ar  It 
often  proves  fatal  to  animal  life. 


.  e-us,  a  Neo-Platonic  philos.,  na- 
,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century 
A't?' '  Ae  tau£ht  at  Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  philos.  who, 
after  the  edict  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  529)  closing  the  schools 
or  philos  at  Athens,  emigrated,  at  the  invitation  of  King 
Khosru  Nushirvan,  to  Per.,  whence  they  soon  returned  to 


Athens  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thought  indeed,  but  not  liberty 
to  teach.  S.  is  known  as  a  commentator  on  Aristotle. 

Slm'plon  [It.  Semplone  ;  Ger.  slmneln},  v.  and  mt.-pass 
near  the  boundary  between  Valais  and  Piedmont,  is  famous 
for  the  military  road  which  Nap.  I.  built  here  from  1800  to 
1806.  Near  by,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Leone  (10,977  ft.),  a 
hospice  has  been  erected  for  the  gratuitous  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers.  The  scenery  on  the  S.  slope  is  grand  and 
severe  in  the  extreme.  In  the  v.  of  S.,  at  an  altitude  of  4340 
ft.,  the  winter  lasts  fully  8  months. 

Simp'son  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  at  Lochbunn,  Ross-shire, 
Scot.,  about  1796,  accompanied  the  earl  of  Selkirk  to  Canada 
1820  ;  was  employed  by  that  nobleman  in  the  establishment 
of  his  Red  River  colony  ;  pushed  his  settlements  northward 
to  Athabasca  Lake  in  rivalry  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  : 
after  the  2  companies  had  coalesced  (1821)  appointed  gov.  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  gen.  supt.  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. ; 
planned  the  expedition  under  his  nephew,  Thomas  Simp- 
son, 1836-39,  which  traced  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  to  Point  Barrow,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 
He  made  an  overland  journey  around  the  world  1841-42, 
of  which  he  pub.  a  Narrative  (1847) ;  was  knighted  in  1855. 
D.  Sept.  7.  1860. 

Simpson  (JAMES  H.),  b.  in  N.  J.  Mar.  1813,  was  grad. 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1832,  when  appointed 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  artil.  In  1838  transferred  to  the 
topographical  engineers  with  rank  of  first  lieut.,  and  thence- 
forward engaged  on  the  survey  and  improvement  of  lakes 
and  harbors,  and  on  light-house  and  Coast  Survey  duty 
until  1858,  when  appointed  chief  topographical  engineer  of 
the  army  of  Ut.  ;  opened  a  wagon-route  from  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  across  the  Great  Basin  of  Ut.,  by  which  the 
journey  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  shortened  some  200  m.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  c.  war  he  served  as  mustering  officer 
in  O.  and  chief  engineer  of  dept.  of  the  Shenandoah.  He 
was  appointed  col.  of  the  4th  N.  J.  Volunteers  in  Aug.  1861, 
and  in  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  led  his  regiment  in  the 
action  at  W.  Pt.  and  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  where 
taken  prisoner  and  held  until  Aug.  12.  On  Aug.  27  he  re- 
signed his  volunteer  commission,  and  thereafter  served  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  dept.  of  the  O.  and  of  dist.  of  Ky.,  and 
as  engineer  agent  for  the  W.  armies.  In  Aug.  1865  he  was 
detailed  as  chief  engineer  of  the  dept.  of  the  interior  on 
proposed  change  of  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R..  W. 
from  Omaha ;  attained  the  rank  of  col.  in  1867 ;  was  bre- 
vetted  col.  and  brig.-gen.  Retired  1880.  D.  Mar.  1883. 

Simpson  (Sir  JAMES  YOUNG),  BART.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b. 
at  Bathgate,  Scot.,  June  7,  1811,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  at  the  med.  school  of  the  same  inst.,  taking  his 
degree  1832 ;  lectured  there  on  pathology  1836 ;  became  prof, 
of  midwifery  1840  ;  introduced  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an 
anaesthetic  1847  ;  became  pres.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Phys. 
at  Edinburgh  1849,  and  of  the  Medico-C'hirurgical  Society 
1852 ;  foreign  associate  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  of  Med.  1853 ;  re- 
ceived the  Monthyon  prize  for  his  introduction  of  anaes- 
thesia 1856 ;  created  a  baronet  1867.  Wrote  Homoeopathy,  its 
Tenets  and  Tendencies,  and  Acupressure,  a  Neiv  Method  of 
arresting  Surgical  Haemorrhage  and  of  accelerating  the  Healing 
of  Wounds,  etc.  D.  May  6,  1870. 

Simpson  (JOSIAH),  b.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 
1815,  grad.  from  Princeton  Coll.  in  1833,  and  pursued  his 
med.  studies  at  the  UniV.  of  Pa.,  graduating  in  1836;  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  July  11,  1837,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  surgeon  1855  ;  brevet  lieut. -col.  and  col.  U.  S.  A. 
Mar.  1865 ;  served  through  the  Fla.  war,  being  present  at 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  Dec.  1837 ;  in  1846  accompanied 
the  regiment  to  the  City  of  Mex.,  serving  through  the  bat- 
tles of  C'erro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec  ;  attend- 
ing surgeon  with  head-quarters  in  New  York  and  post 
surgeon  at  Bedloe's  Island  1848-55 :  was  med.  director  of  the 
dept.  of  the  Pacific  1&55-58 ;  Middle  dept.  and  dept.  of  the 
Tenn.,  1858-67;  transferred  to  Baltimore  as  attending  sur- 
geon in  1867.  D.  Mar.  3,  1874. 

Simpson  (MATHEW),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cadiz,  Harri- 
son co.,  O.,  June  21,  1810,  grad.  at  Madison  Coll.  1829;  stud- 
ied med.  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1833 ;  was  licensed 
the  same  yr.  in  the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. ;  became  v.-p. 
and  prof,  of  natural  science  at  Allegheny  Coll.  1837 ;  pres. 
of  Ind.  Asbury  Univ.  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  1839 ;  ed.  or  the 
W.  Chr.  Advocate  1848,  and  was  elected  bp.  1852.  He  visited 
the  Mex.  missions  1874  and  the  European  mission  confer- 
ences 1875,  and  on  his  return  became  a  resident  of  Phila. 
Wrote  A  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism.  D.  June  18,  1884. 

Simpson  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Market-Bos  worth, 
Eng.,  Aug.  20,  1710,  was  in  early  life  a  weaver,  but  became 
an  accomplished  math,  by  private  study ;  prof,  of  math, 
in  Royal  Military  Acad.  at  Woolwich  1743-61,  and  pub.  pa- 
pers on  pure  math,  and  phys.  astron.  D.  May  14,  1761. 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  la.,  found- 
ed in  1867,  has  the  full  classical  course  of  4  yrs.,  and  a  scien- 
tific course,  differing  from  the  classical  chiefly  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  modern  langs.  for  the  anc.  The  law  dept.  was 
organized  at  Des  Moines,  the  cap.  of  the  State,  in  1875.  The 
inst.  has  also  a  commercial  dept.  and  a  musical,  and  classes 
in  telegraphy  and  phonography. 

Slm'rock  (KARL),  b.  at  Bonn  Aug.  28, 1802,  studied  juris- 
prudence in  his  native  city  and  in  Berlin  ;  entered  the  Prus. 
civil  service,  but  was  dismissed  in  1830  on  account  of  a  song 
he  wrote  on  the  revolution  of  July  in  Paris ;  devoted  him- 
self to  lit.,  and  studied  especially  the  old  Ger.  lang.  and  lit., 
of  which  he  was  appointed  prof,  at  Bonn  in  1850.  Trans- 
lated the  Niebelungenlied,  several  works  of  the  Minnesingers, 
the  Edda,  Beowulf,  and  Helland,  etc. ;  pub.  a  Handbuch  der 
deutschen  Mythologie,  Die  Rhelnsagen,  Deutsche  Volksbiicher, 
etc.  D.  July  18,  1876. 

Sims  (EDWARD  DROMGOOLE),  b.  in  Brunswick  co..  Va., 
Mar.  24,  1805,  grad.  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  in 
1823,  and  became  a  tutor  in  that  inst.  He  was  the  prin.  of 
an  acad.  at  La  Grange,  Ala.,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
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La  Grange  Coll.  he  tilled  the  chair  of  math,  and  natural 
philos.  ;  travelled  2  yrs.  as  a  minister  in  the  Tenn  confer- 
ence :  then  was  prof,  of  langs.  in  Randolph-Macon  Coll 
Va.  At  the  close  of  1838  he  returned  to  Va..  and  filled  chair 
of  Bug.  lit.  in  Randolph-Macon  Coll.,  and  in  Dec  1841  wax 
elected  to  same  dept,  in  Univ.  of  Ala.  D.  Apr.  12,  1845 

Sims  (JAMES  MARION),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co 
S.  C.,  Jan.  25,  1813,  grad.  at  8.  C.  Coll.,  Columbia,  1832: 
studied  med.  at  Charleston  and  Phila.;  grad.  M.  D.  at  Jeffer- 
son Med.  Coll.  1835  ;  in  1836  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  ;  in  1845  called  attention  to 
his  new  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Tnsmtts  X 


Hum,  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  1848  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences.  In  1845  his  attention 
was  also  especially  directed  to  the  subject  of  Vesico-vaqinal 
Fistula,  which  previous  to  this  time  had  been  considered 
incurable.  Establishing  a  private  hospital  at  Montgomery 
for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  Dr.  S.  commenced  a  series 
of  experiments  which  were  crowned  with  success.  His  dis- 
covery was  based  on  the  use  of  silver  sutures,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  speculum  which  bears  his  name,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  and  ingenious  instruments  by  which  alone  his 
operation  is  or  can  be  performed.  He  has  since  extended 
the  use  of  metallic  sutures  to  every  dept.  of  gen.  surgery. 
In  1853  he  settled  permanently  in  New  York,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  great  permanent  woman's  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  peculiar  to  woman.  The  hospital  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1861  Dr.  S.  went  abroad,  and  was  invited  to  perform  the 
peculiar  operations  associated  with  his  name  and  discover- 
ies by  the  profession  wherever  he  appeared.  He  operated 
in  Dublin,  in  Lond.,  in  9  different  hospitals  in  Paris,  and,  by 


on  Ovariotomy,  on  Infravterine  Fibroid  Tumors,  and  by  his 
clinical  Xotes  on  Uterine  Surgery.  D.  Nov.  13,  1883. 

Slm'son  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Kirton  Hall,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Oct.  14,  1687,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry;  studied  med.,  but  never  practised:  was  distin- 
guished for  classical  and  mathematical  attainments,  and 
was  prof,  of  math,  at  Glasgow  Univ.  1711-61.  D.  Oct.  1, 
1768.  He  edited  the  Loci  Rani  of  Apollonius  and  the  first 
6  books  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

Slmulta'neous  Eqna'tlons  [Lat,  >•;,/,,//•.  TWO  or 
more  equations  are  simultaneous  when  the  value  of  each  of 
the  unknown  quantities  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  equations. 
A  single  equation  containing  more  than  one  unknown  quan- 
tity is  indeterminate— that  is,  it  can  be  satisfied  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  sets  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
that  enter  it.  Any  two  such  equations  may  be  made  simul- 
taneous, and  by  their  combination  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  can  be  eliminated.  If  the  number  of  equations 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  resulting 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  will  be  the  only  ones 
that  will  satisfy  all  the  equations  of  the  group.  If  the  num- 
ber of  equations  is  less  than  that  o_f  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, the  result  of  the  combination  will  be  a  single  equation 
containing  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently indeterminate.  If  the  number  of  equations  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties may  all  be  eliminated,  and  there  will  result  one  or  more 
equations  between  the  known  quantities,  which  must  be 
satisfied  in  order  that  given  equations  may  be  simultane- 
ous ;  these  equations  are  called  equations  of  condition. 

Sinai,  sl'na  [Heb.  Sina,  i.  e.  "jagged,"'"  full  of  clefts  "]. 
(1)  A  triangular  peninsula  of  Ar.  Petraea,  between  the  gulfs 
of  Suez  and  Akabah.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  points  south- 
ward ;  its  area  is  about  11,500  sq.  m.  First  comes  the 
wedge-like  protrusion  of  the  limestone  plateau  known  as 
the  Desert  of  the  Wandering,  then  a  sandstone  belt,  and 
finally  the  mt. -masses  of  granite  and  porphyry,  flanked 
right  and  left  by  narrow  strips  of  lowland  bordering  the 
gulfs.  These  nits,  may  be  divided  into  3  groups,  the  highest 
peaks  of  which,  respectively,  are  Serbal  (6734  ft.),  Catharine 
(8526),  and  Shomer  (8449).  The  peninsula  is  the  home  of 
about  5000  Bedouins.— (2)  Used  in  the  O.  T.  interchangeably 
with  Horeb  to  designate  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  The 
true  S.  is  a  gigantic  mass,  about  2  m.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  about  *£  m.  wide  from  E.  to  W.  Its  S.  E.  peak,  called 
Jebel  Musa,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law. 
But  here  was  not  open  space  enough  to  accommodate  the 
Heb.  host.  Its  N.  W.  peak,  called  Sufsafeh,  overlooks  3 
wadies  (Rahah,  Deir,  and  Leja),  which  might  easily  have 
held  3,000.000  or  4,000,000  people.  The  watershed  at  the 
foot  of  S.  is  5140  ft.  above  the  sea,  Jebel  Musa  7359,  Sufsafeh 
a  little  lower,  The  convent  of  St.  Catharine  is  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  mt.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Sliialoa.    See  CINALOA. 

Sinapliie,  sin'a-pin  [Lat.  sinape  or  sinapi,  "  mustard- 
seed  "],  a  vegetable  alkaloid  found,  in  combination  with 
sulphocyanic  acid,  in  the  seed  of  Sinapis  alba,  or  white  mus- 
tard. It  is  inodorous,  but  has  the  bitter  and  hot  taste  of 
mustard.  It  dissolves  to  yellow  solutions  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, and  is  soluble  also  in  ether,  disulphide  of  carbon,  and 
essential  oils. 

Sinapis.    See  MUSTARD  and  SINAPINE. 

Sincere  Brethren,  a  former  secret  society  of  Mo- 
hammedans, called  also  True  Friends.  The  society 
sprang  up  in  the  Motazilite  sect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th 
century.  Its  great  work  was  philosophical  and  literary. 

Sln'elalr  (Sm  JOHN),  BART.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Thurso  Castle, 
Caithness,  Scot.,  May  10, 1754,  ei  at  the  univs.  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Ox. ;  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  _of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh  1775 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  1782 ;  printed  tracts  on  parliamentary  reform, 
on  the  naval  strength  of  the  Brit,  empire,  and  Observations 
on  the  Scot.  Dialect ;  pub.  a  Hist,  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the 
Rrit.  Empire  ;  was  made  a  baronet ;  introduced  great  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  wool-growing  on  his  immense 


estate  of  100.000  acres  ;  built  up  the  port  of  Thurso  :  wa*  in- 
fluential  m  reviving  the  coast  fisheries  and  in  the  establNh- 
ment  of  the  Scot,  Society  of  Wool-growers  and  board ',, f 
agriculture,  of  both  of  which  associations  he  was  the  fir*t 
pres. . :  maintained  an  extended  correspondence  with  Gen 
\\  ashmgton  ;  raised  2  battalions  of  fencibles  for  the  national 
defence  ;  sat  in  Parl.  from  1780  to  1811  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  1810 :  compiled  A  xtatittinil  A<;;»,,,t  <„ 
Scot  drawn  up  from  the  Communication*  of  the  Mini*tfr»  of 
the  Ihfferent  Parishes:  printed  the  alleged  Gaelic  original*  of 
Ostia/t's  Poems,  and  for  50  yrs.  issued  an  incessant  stream 
of  publications.  *;r  in  number.  D.  Dec.  21.  1835 

Slnde,  Srlnde,  or  Siiidh,  sind,  Brit,  prov.,  forming 
part  of  the  N.  division  of  the  presidency  of  Bombav.  in  Brit 
India  ;  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Runn  of  Cutch  and  the  Ar 
Sea,  on  the  W.  by  the  Hala  and  Suliman  Hills,  belon-'inir  t.. 
Belopchistan  (Kelat),  on  the  N.  by  the  Brit,  province  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  E.  by  the  native  states  of  Kajputana.  \\-t-., 
exclusive  of  the  native  state  of  Khairpoor.  48,014  *<i  m 
Pop.  2,413,823.  The  centre  of  the  prov.,  consisting  of  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  is  rich,  and,  where  irrigated,  highly  cul- 
tivated. Toward  the  W.  the  valley  rises  into  barren  and 
rugged  uplands,  a  country  of  pasture  inhabited  by  wander- 
ing tribes  of  shepherds.  On  the  left  bank  the  plain  stretches 
toward  the  E.  Nara.  an  offshoot  of  the  Indus.  Beyond  tin- 
Nara  the  country,  passing  through  different  stages  of  fertil- 
ity,  is  finally  absorbed  into  the  Great  Desert.  In  the  S.  tin- 
most  recently  formed  portions  of  the  Indus  delta,  consist- 
ing of  salt-impregnated  clay,  are  a  waterlogged,  unwhole- 
some, thinly  populated  region,  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation 
The  climate  snows  an  extreme  of  heat.  The  quantity  of  rain 
is  exceedingly  small.  Geologically,  the  rocks  of  S.  are  only 
partially  represented  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  inu>t 
rather  be  considered  as  belonging  to  continental  Asia,  hav- 
ing been  shown  to  be  continuous  with  the  formations  found 
in  Per.  and  Ar.  The  prin.  agricultural  products  are,  for  tin- 
autumn  (kharif)  crop,  rice,  millet,  panic  (Panicum  fiticatmn  >. 
and  cotton,  and  for  the  spring  (rabi)  crop,  wheat,  barley, 
oil  -  seeds,  and  tobacco ;  wheat  and  oil  -  seeds  go  to  Eng. 
Camels  are  very  numerous  ;  horses  few,  small,  but  very 
hardy :  bullocks  are  reared  in  great  numbers  and  exported 
to  Guzerat,  Though  chiefly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
country,  the  pottery,  the  leather-work,  and  the  carpets  of 
S.  are,  in  design  and  finish,  of  superior  excellence.  Jsfamism 
is  the  prevailing  religion,  72.4  per  cent,  being  returned  as 
Mussulmans ;  the  people  are  very  peaceable  and  well-dis- 
posed, though  far  less  civilized  than  the  generality  of  Indian 
pops.  Among  the  Mohammedans  there  are  no  castes  : 
among  the  Hindoos  of  a  notable  character  are  the  Amils, 
who  are  the  best-educated  class  and  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed in  govt.  service.  The  langs.  are  Sindhi,  a  dialect  of 
the  Aryan  family,  and  not  yet  very  remote  from  the  Sans., 
and  Beloochee,  of  the  Dravidian  group,  being  a  mixture  of 
Per.,  Sindi,  Hindi,  and  Sans. ;  both  langs.  are  written  with 
Per.  characters.  The  lit.  is  poor. 

Sin'dia,  the  dynastic  name  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
present  native  Mahratta  princes  of  India,  having  their  cap. 
at  Gwalior.  The  family  took  its  rise  in  the  person  of  HA  so 
JEE  SINDIA,  a  low-caste  retainer  of  the  Mahratta  peishwa. 
who  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the  body-guard,  and  in  1743  re- 
ceived as  a  fief  half  of  the  prov.  of  Malwa.  The  most  re- 
nowned among  his  successors  were  MADHAJEE  SINDIA  (d. 
1794),  DOWLUT  RAO  SINDIA  (1794  to  1827>,  and  the  present 
ruler,  BHAGERUT  RAO  SINDIA. 

Sine  [Lat.  sinus],  in  trigonometry,  the  distance  of  one 
extremity  of  an  arc  from  the  diameter  through  the  other 
extremity. 

Sln-Gan-Foo,  city  of  China,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Shen- 
Si,  and  formerly  cap.  of  the  empire,  on  the  right  bank  <  -f 
the  prin.  W.  tributary  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  contains  a  pop. 
variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  200,000,  is  inclosed  by 
strong  walls :  is  also  celebrated  for  the  discovery,  a  few  yr< 
since,  of  a  Syriac  inscription  recording  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  there  by  Nestorians  in  the  4th  century  A.  D. 

Singapore',  or  Stngapur,  an  island  on  the  extremity 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  bearing  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  The  area  of  the  island  is  222  sq.  m. :  the  surface 
varies  from  20  to  30  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  low  hills  are 
numerous,  varying  from  50  to  200  ft. ;  Bukemata,  a  hill  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  has  a  height  of  517  ft.  The  climate 
is  agreeable  to  Europeans ;  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist. 
The  seamen's  hospital  is  an  excellent  ouilding.  The  pop. 
of  the  islands  has  been  computed  to  be  97,111.  Chi.  and 
Javanese  are  numerous. 

Singh,  Ruiijeet.    See  RVNJEET  SINGH. 

Sing  Sing,  on  R.  R..  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y..  incorpo- 
rated in  1813,  33  m.  N.  of  New  York,  is  spread  out  over  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Hudson,  extending  back  from  the  river 
nearly  1  m.,  being  about  2  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.    I 
streets  and  avenues,  rising  one  above  another  to  the  height 
of  from  200 to  300  ft.,  afford  the  most  delightful  views  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Hudson.    S.  S.  is  noted  for  its  salubrity  as  a 
summer  resort,  for  its  far-famed  military  schools,  and  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  private  residences  in  an 
mediately  around  it.    It  has  a  large  public  school  with 
to  700  scholars.  4  military  high  schools,  Mt.  Pleasant  Acac  .. 
established  over  50  yrs. :  St.  John's  School,  Holbrook  s  M 
•tary  School,  Symond's,  the  Ossining  Inst.  for  young  ladies, 
etc.    Pop.  1870,  4696 ;  1880,  6578. 

Sinim,  another  name  of  the  SERES  (which  see). 

Sinking  Fund.    See  FUNDS. 

SiiioobMthe  anc.  Sinope],  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Asia  Minor,  eyalet  of  Kastamooni,  on  a  peninsula  ju 
out  into  the  Black  Sea,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  has 
cellent  harbor,  an  arsenal  and  shipyard,  extensive  fortifi 
tions,  and  a  vast  castle  of  the  Byzantine  period.    The  anc. 
Sinope  was  a  colony  from  Miletus,  became  the  cap.  < 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  was  the  residence  of  Mithndat 
is  celebrated  in  modern  times  for  the  •^•™£°£*™>J? 
suiting  in  the  destruction  of  the  Tur.  fleet  by  the  R 
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miral  Xakhimoff,  Nov.  30, 1853.    Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
timber,  and  fish.     Pop.  10,000. 

Slu'tus,  or  Siiitoos,  in  Japan,  the  adherents  of  the 
Sinsyn  (that  is,  "  the  worship  of  the  gods  "),  the  anc.  relig- 
ion of  the  country,  in  which  the  chief  deity  is  the  sun-irod- 
dess  Ten-sio-dai-yin,  invoked  through  inferior  divinities 
called  Kami. 
MOM.  M o ii m.  See  /IDS. 

Sioux  (soo  ;  Fr.  se-oo')  City,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wood- 
bury  co.,  la.  Pop.  1870,  3401 ;  1880,  7366. 

Sioux  Falls,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Minnehaha  co.,  Dak. 
Terr.,  100  m.  N.  of  Sioux  City,  la.  Sioux  River  falls  110  ft. 
in  }4  m.,  forming  a  fine  water-power.  Pop.  1880,  2164. 

Si'phon  [Gr.  <r<.<t><av,  a  "  reed  "],  in  hydraulics,  a  bent 
tube,  one  leg  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other.  The  shorter 
leg  being  plunged  in  a  liquid,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the 
liquid  will  flow  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  over  an  obstacle, 
provided  the  height  be  not  more  than  that  of  the  fluid 
column  the  atmosphere  can  support  above  the  higher  level. 
From  its  ordinary  use  for  decanting  wines,  etc.,  a  great 
stride  is  made  to  apply  it  to  engineering  purposes. 

Mplionia.    See  EUPHORBIACE^E  and  INDIA-RUBBER. 

Sir  Darya.    See  JAXARTES. 

Sl'reii  [named  from  the  SIRENS  (which  see)  by  Linnaeus, 
on  account  of  the  incorrect  belief  that  it  has  a  singing 
voice],  a  remarkable  genus  of  perenni branchiate  tailed 
batrachians  of  the  S.  U.  8.  It  has  2  weak  fore  legs,  perma- 
nent gill-tufts  as  well  as  lungs,  is  2  ft.  long,  and  of  a  black 
color.  It  is  considered  venomous  by  the  negroes. 

Sl'reiis,  The  [Gr.  ai  2«ip^i»«s],  in  the  Gr.  mythology, 
females  who  were  wont  to  sit  upon  the  sea-shore  and  by 
their  delightful  song  allure  to  destruction  the  passing  mari- 
ners. Several  places  were  considered  as  their  abode,  com- 
monly the  S.  W.  or  W.  coast  of  It. 

Strikul'.  (1)  A  lake  situated  at  an  elevation  of  15,600 
ft.  in  the  Tameer  plateau,  whence  issues  the  N.  arm  of  the 
Amoo  Darya.  (2)  A  dist.  extending  along  the  E.  foot  of  the 
Tameer  steppes,  below  the  Lake  of  Sirikul,  at  an  elevation 
of  11,000  ft.  The  prin.  city  is  Tashkoorgan. 

SIr'ius  [Gr.  o-eipios,  "  scorching  "],  the  dog  star,  a  star  of 
Canis  Major,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  visible  in  the  N. 
hemisphere.  The  ancs.  often  speak  of  its  ruddy  color,  which 
is  no  longer  perceptible. 

Slroc'co  [Ar.  shoruk],  a  hot,  relaxing  wind  which  rises  in 
the  Sahara,  then  blows  across  the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
occasionally  becomes  filled  with  moisture,  and  finally  over 
Sic.,  S.  It.,  Malta,  etc.  It  is  very  pernicious  to  both  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life. 

Sisal'  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  various  species  of  agave. 
S.  H.  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  Yucatan  and 
at  Key  West,  Fla.  It  makes  excellent  cordage,  also  ham- 
mocks of  great  strength  and  durability. 

Sls'co,  or  Cisco,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the 
genus  Arffyrosomus  (sub-f&mily  Coregoninas)  in  the  N.  U.  S. 
The  prin.  species  are  the  A.  clupeiformis  (also  called  "  her- 
ring") of  Lake  Ont.  and  the  A.  Hoyi  of  the  deep  waters  of 
Lake  Mich.  They  are  recognizable  by  their  herring-like 
form,  with  the  lower  jaw  longest.  They  are  small  -  sized 
fishes,  rarely  weighing  as  much  as  a  pound. 

Sls'co  wet,  Slskowit,  or  Slskawltz  [Indian],  (Salmo 
siscoivet,  Agassiz),  a  species  of  lake-trout,  and  an  important 
element  in  the  lake  fisheries.  It  is  a  stout  fish,  the  height 
being  equal  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  length  ;  the  head  forms 
a  fourth  of  the  length.  The  color  varies  according  to  the 
feeding-ground  on  which  it  is  caught,  and  is  brighter  during 
the  breeding-season.  The  species  is  characteristic  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  an  inhab.  of  the  deep  water  of  the  lakes.  It 
never  reaches  the  large  dimensions  of  the  great  lake-trout 
or  salmon  (Salmo  namaycush),  and  averages  about  4^  Ibs.  in 
weight,  8  Ibs.  being  near  its  maximum ;  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely fat.  The  flesh  is  of  a  very  light  reddish  tint.  As  a 
fresh  fish  it  is  quite  inferior,  but  as  a  salt  fish,  packed  in 
brine,  it  is  most  excellent.  It  spawns  comparatively  early 
—i.  e.  in  the  latter  part  of  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Slseii'na  (L.  CORNELIUS),  b.  B.  c.  119,  was  praetor  B.  c.  78 ; 
defended  Verres  in  70,  and  d.  B.  c.  67,  in  Crete,  being  at  the 
time  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  pirates.  Having 
been  an  actor  in  public  affairs,  he  was  well  fitted  to  relate 
the  events  of  his  own  time  (including  the  Social  war  and  the 
c.  wars  of  Sulla)  in  his  work,  Histories,  written  in  an  archaic 
style.  Cicero  says  of  him  that  he  surpassed  all  previous  Lat. 
historians,  and  Sallust  highly  praises  his  diligence. 

Sis  kin  [Dan.  sisgen],  or  Aberderliie  (Chrysamitris 
gpinug),  a  bird  of  the  family  Fringttllda,  congeneric  with  the 
yellow  or  thistle  bird  of  the  U.  S.  (Chri/somitris  tristis)  The 
male  has  a  black  crown  and  nape,  is  olive-green  on  the  neck 
and  back,  varied  with  blackish  and  yellowish  green  beneath  • 
its  throat  is  black  ;  its  length  is  about  4^  inches.  It  is  es- 
teemed in  Europe  as  a  cage-bird. 

Slsmon'dl,  de  (JEAN  CHARLES  LEONARD  SIMONDE),  b.  at 
Geneva  May  9,  1773,  ed.  in  the  coll.  of  his  native  town,  and 
was  a  clerk  in  a  large  counting-house  in  Lyons  ;  accompanied 
in  1793  his  family,  which  left  Geneva  on  account  of  the 
political  disturbances,  to  Eng.,  where  he  stayed  for  2  yrs  • 
returned  in  1795,  but  fled  again  a  short  time  after,  and  re- 
sided for  several  yrs.  at  Pescia  in  Tuscany,  where  his  father 
bought  a  farm  ;  settled  finally  in  his  native  town  in  1800  • 
devoted  himself  to  studies  and  literary  work,  though  at  the 
same  time  participating  very  actively  in  politics  ;  married 
in  1819  an  Eng.  lady.  Wrote  De  la  Richesse  commercial,  His- 
tmre  des  Rejmbliques  italiennes  du  Moyen-aqe,  and  Histolre  des 
Francais.  D.  June  25,  1842. 

Sisterhoods.  See  SISTERS  OP  CHARITY  and  MERCY, 
SISTERS  OF. 

Sisters  of  Charity.  Beside  the  congregations  men- 
tioned under  the  head  CHARITY,  SISTERS  OF,  the  following 
orders  may  be  noticed:  (1)  The  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal, 
found  chiefly  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  founded  in  1745  bv 
the  widow  D'Youville  (1701-72) ;  (2)  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Nazareth,  founded  in  Ky.  in  1812  by  Bp.  David,  have  a  few 


houses  in  the  U.  S. ;  (3)  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
founded  in  Phila.  by  T.  C.  Donaghoe,  a  priest,  now  found 
mostly  in  la. :  (4)  the  Sifters  of  Christian  Charity  have  a  few 
representatives  in  the  U.  S. 

Sisters  of  Ulercy.     See  MERCY,  SISTERS  OF. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion.  See  HOLY 
COMMUNION,  SISTERS  OF  THE. 

Sls'yphus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  son  of  Autolycus,  the 
husband  of  Merope,  reputed  father  of  Odysseus  by  Anticlea, 
founder  of  Corinth  and  the  Isthmian  games,  was  condemned, 
on  account  of  his  crimes  against  men  and  gods,  to  roll  up  a 
steep  hill  a  huge  boulder,  which,  on  reaching  the  summit, 
rolled  down  again. 

Slt'ka,  or  New  Archangel,  cap.  of  Alaska  Terr.,  on 
Baranov  Island,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  has  a  small  but  com- 
modious harbor ;  was  founded  by  the  Rus.  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  Rus.-Amer.  Fur 
Co.  When  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  in  1867  it  consisted  of 
about  100  log  huts.  Since  that  time  several  commodious 
edifices  have  been  built.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Siva.    See  HINDU  RELIGION. 

Slvathe'rldte  [from  fliva,  the  Hindoo  god,  and  Oypiov.  a 
"  beast "],  an  extinct  family  of  ruminating  animals,  with  the 
skull  broad  behind  and  narrowed  before,  2  pairs  of  horns, 
and  broad  molars,  8.  giganleum,  from  the  Siwalik  Hills,  In- 
dia, remarkable  for  its  large  size  and  peculiar  horns.  The 
bones  of  the  skeleton  of  S.  were  massive,  like  those  of  oxen. 
The  neck  was  strong,  for  the  support  of  the  heavy  skull. 
The  nose  was  probably  more  or  less  movable,  as  evinced  by 
the  short  projecting  nasals. 

SI' wall  [the  anc.  Amman  or  Ammonium],  an  oasis  in 
N.  W.  Egypt,  360  m.  W.  of  Cairo  and  160  m.  S.  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  E.  part  of  the  oasis  is  very  fertile  and  rich 
in  springs  ;  in  the  N.  part  some  limestone  hills  are  found. 
In  anc.  times  the  place  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun. 
The  oasis  is  inhabited  by  about  8000  Berbers  and  negroes, 
who  profess  Mohammedanism,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect 
much  mixed  up  with  Arabic,  and  are  governed  by  elders. 

Six-Principle  Baptists,  a  sect  of  Amer.  Chrs.  who 
take  as  their  creed  the  6  principles  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi.  1,  2 
— viz. :  (1)  repentance,  (2)  faith,  (3)  baptisms  (of  repentance, 
of  fire,  and  of  Christ's  sufferings),  (4)  laying  on  of  hands,  (5) 
the  resurrection,  (6)  the  eternal  judgment.  They  are  found 
in  R.  I.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  Pa. 

Slx'tus,  the  name  of  5  popes  — SIXTUS  I.  (119J-128?), 
SIXTUS  II.  (257?-258),  SIXTUS  III.  (432-440),  SIXTUS  IV.  (1471- 
84).  SIXTHS  V.  (1585-90),  b.  at  Grotto-a-Mare,  near  Montalto, 
Dec.  15,  1521,  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1534 ; 
became  a  teacher  of  canon  law  at  Rimini  in  1544  and  at 
Siena  in  1546 ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1548 ;  was  employed 
in  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  became  a  cardinal  in 
1570.  Arrived  at  this  point,  his  ambition  seemed  to  go  no 
farther.  He  lived  quietly,  and  made  the  impression  of  oeing 
a  man  easy  to  lead.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1585) 
he  was  unanimously  elected  pope,  but  hardly  was  the  result 
of  the  election  pronounced  before  he  threw  aside  the  stick 
with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  grope  along,  and  stepped 
forward  among  the  astonished  cardinals,  no  more  conceal- 
ing the  power  and  authority  of  his  character.  In  all  theo- 
logical controversies  he  tried  to  remain  neutral,  but  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Ch.  he  prepared  a  thorough  reformation. 
His  great  idea  was  to  raise  the  papal  see  once  more  to  its 
former  splendor.  The  aqueduct,  Acqua  Felice,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  ch.,  the  obelisk  in  front  of  this  ch.,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Vatican  library,  etc.,  are  monuments  of  his  in- 
ternal govt.  D.  Aug.  24,  1590. 

Skaueat'eles,  on  R.  R.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  m.  S.  W. 
of  Syracuse,  at  the  N.  end  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  Large 
quantities  of  the  teazle-plant  are  grown  here.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite summer  resort.  Pop.  1870, 1409  ;  1880,  1669. 

Skate.    See  RALE. 

Skeat  (WALTER  WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  21, 
1835,  ed  at  King's  Coll.  School  and  at  Sir  R.  Cholmeley's 
school,  Highgate  ;  grad.  at  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  as  14th 
wrangler  1858 ;  became  a  fellow  of  that  coll.  July  1860 ;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  ;  obtained  the  curacy  of  E.  Dere- 
ham,  Norfolk,  Dec.  1860,  and  that  of  Godalming,  Surrey, 
Dec.  1862 ;  became  lecturer  on  math,  at  Christ's  Coll.  Oct. 
1864,  and  subsequently  Eug.  lecturer  ;  was  in  1873  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Eng.  Dialect  Society,  of  which  he  is  director 
and  responsible  editor.  He  has  published  The  Romance  of 
William  of  Palerne,  or  William  and  the  Werwolf,  The  Lay  of 
Havelok  the  Dane,  etc.  For  the  Philological  Society  he  edited 
a  Moeso-Gothic  Glossary  (1868),  for  the  Ox.  Univ.  Press  2  vols. 
of  Specimen* of  Eng.  Lit.,  and  for  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Press 
the  •variorum  edition  of  the  A.-S.  Gospels.  Also  author  of 
An  Etymological  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.  (1882). 

Skeue  (WILLIAM  FORBES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Peverie,  Kincar- 
dineshire,  Scot.,  June  7,  1809,  ed.  at  the  High  School  and 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  also  at  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in 
Ger. ;  became  a  lawyer,  a  distinguished  archaeologist,  and 
officer  of  several  learned  societies.  Author  of  The  High- 
landers of  Scot.,  their  Origin,  Hist.,  and  Antiquities,  and  ed.  of 
The  Dean  ofLismore's  Book,  a  Selection  of  Anc.  Gaelic  Poetry  ; 
Chronicles  of  the  Picls  and  Scots  and  other  Early  Memorials  of 
Scot.  Hist.,  'The  Four  Anc.  Books  of  Wales,  etc.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  Celtic  Scotland. 

Skepticism.    See  SCEPTICISM,  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D. 

Skin,  Chemistry  of.  Animal  skins  consist  mainly  of 
elastine  or  keratine,  and  a  tissue  which  with  hot  water 
yields  a  solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  the  latter  which  com- 
bines with  tannic  acid  in  the  conversion  of  the  skin  into 
leather.  Skins  are  not  always  tanned,  but  for  some  uses 
are  dressed  in  other  ways.  Skins  for  gloves  are  treated 
with  alum,  and  afterward  with  yelk  of  egg. 

Skin  Diseases.  The  human  skin  is  subject  to  the  same 
morbid  processes  to  which  other  organs  of  the  body  are. 
The  diseases  appear  as  primary  or  secondary  eruptions,  the 
former  being  immediate  products  of  the  morbid  processes, 
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the  latter  produced  by  further  development  or  changes  of 
the  primary  eruptions.  The  causes  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
are  either  rooted  in  the  whole  organism,  or  they  are  local 
ones,  by  which  the  skin  is  primarily  or  chiefly  attacked 
There  exist  eruptions  on  the  general  covering  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  and  caused  by  diseases  of  the 
whole  organism,  such  as  in  variola,  scarlet  fever,  measles 
syphilis.  Certain  rashes  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  in  purulent 
infection  of  the  blood,  so  called  pyajmia,  in  scrofulosis  scor- 
butus,  etc.  Moreover,  diseases  of  internal  organs  may  in- 
volve the  skin,  especially  affections  of  the  intestinal  tract 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  of  the  internal  genital  organs  of  the 
urinary  apparatus,  of  the  nerve-centres.  There  are,  lastly 
normal  processes  — the  dentition,  menstruation,  pregnan- 
cy—which lead  to  various  kinds  of  cutaneous  affections. 
Hereditary  transmission  is  of  a  doubtless  influence  in  caus- 
ing S.  D.  (syphilis,  psoriasis,  leprosy,  etc.);  furthermore,  the 
age,  the  business,  the  mode  of  life,  and  climate.  But  the 
most  potent  agencies  for  producing  affections  of  the  skin 
are  those  external  to  the  body,  attacking  the  skin  directly. 
Beside  general  injurious  influences— heat  and  cold,  dryness 
and  moisture,  different  arts  and  trades— merely  local  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  the  operation  of  caustic  substances, 
neglect  of  cleanliness  or  exag_gerated  washing  and  rubbing 
with  strong  soap,  long  -  continued  pressure  upon  certain 
parts,  and  parasitic  organisms  which  penetrate  the  skin. 

1.  Diseases  due  to  Perverted  States  of  the  Secretions  of  the 
Cutaneous  Glands.— Rancid  odor  of  the  perspiration,  called 
bromidrosis :  curable  by  repeated  treatment  with  diachylon 
ointment ;  the  secretion  of  a  colored  perspiration  is  termed 
ckrowuirosis.   The  sebaceous  glands  secrete  an  excess  of  fat, 
the  so  called  xeborrheea  ;  accumulations  within  the  sebaceous 
glands  or  their  ducts  are  the  so  called  "  flesh- worms"— come- 
(loiifg.    In  the  mass  of  a  flesh-worm  there  is  often  found  an 
insect,  the  AcarusfoUiculorum.   The  flesh-worms,  again,  are 
the  most  common  causes  of  pimples,  as  they  act  upon  their 
neighborhood  like  foreign  bodies. 

2.  Diseases  due  to  Inflammation.— Measles,  scarlet  fever,  small- 
pox, erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria  or  nettle  rash  are  dif- 
fused inflammations  of  the  skin  due  to  perverted  blood 
states.    Erysipelas  and/ttrtmeto  (boils)  are  localized  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  caused  by  vice  of  the  blood.    Herpes 
(hives)  and  miliaria  are  inflammations  of  the  skin  resulting  in 
water  blebs  or  blisters.    The  chronic  inflammations  are  char- 
acterized by  a  tendency  to  repeated  relapses  and  the  pro- 
tracted course  which  they  run.  Such  are  psoriasis,  lichen,  and 
pityriasis  rubra.    Psoriasis  is  a  very  common  disease,  char- 
acterized by  white,  rough,  uneven  patches  on  a  dark-red 
ground,  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  mainly  on  the  elbow 
and  knee  joints.    It  is,  however,  harmless,  but  very  liable  to 
recur  after  it  has  been  removed  by  local  caustic  and  tar  ap- 
plications, together  with  internal  administration  of  arsenic, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.    A  second  group  of  inflammatory  skin 
affections  is  characterized  by  intense  itching.  To  this  group 
belongs  a  very  common  disease  termed  eczema,  and  a  rare 
disease  termed  prurigo.    The  eczema  (moist  tetter  or  salt 
rheum)  is  a  skin  disease  of  usually  chronic  course,  char- 
acterized either  by  the  formation  of  aggregated  papules 
and  vesicles,  or  by  more  or  less  deeply  red  patches  covered 
with  thin  scales,  or  in  other  cases  by  a  moist  surface.    It 
is  curable  in  every  stage  —  by  indifferent  remedies  when 
acute ;   by  ointments,  especially  the  diachylon  and  zinc 
ointment,  when  weeping :  by  tar  preparations  when  scaly ; 
and  caustics  when  chronic  and  haying  led  to  hardening 
(so  called   hypertrophy)  of   the  skin.     Internal  remedies 
almost  always  are  useless.    A  third  group  of  chronic  in- 
flammatory S.  D.  embraces  acne  and  sycosis.    Acne  on  the 
face,  the  chest,  and  the  back — one  of  the  most  disfiguring 
diseases— is  always  produced  by  accumulation  of  sebaceous 
masses  in  the  glands  (flesh-worms),  and  is  entirely  curable 
by  repeated  emptying  of  the  glands  and  irritating  agencies, 
without  internal  treatment.    The  healing  of  sycosis  (barber's 
itch)  can  be  obtained  by  application  of  diachylon  ointment, 
repeated  shaving  and  pulling  of  the  hairs,  in  the  sheaths 
and  follicles  of  which  the  inflammation  is  mainly  situated. 

3.  Diseases  due  to  Hypertrophy.—  The  corn,  elephantiasis  ara- 
bum,  ichthyosis,  warts,  and  papillary  growths  of  the  skin, 
horns  of  the  skin,  hypertrophy  of  the  nails  and  the  hairs  are 
instances  of  hypertrophy.    The  pigment  -  granules  of  the 
skin  are  very  often  hypertrophied,  leading  to  formation  of 
brown  spots,  ephelides  (freckles),  chloasma  (liver-spots),  while 
long-continued  irritation  of  the  skin  leads  to  universal  dark 
discoloration— melasma. 

4.  Diseases  due  to  Atrophy. — Inflammation  often  produces 
first  hypertrophy,  afterward  ulceration,  loss  of  substance, 
and  atrophy.    Leprosy,  lupus,  and  sclerodertna  are  instances 
of  such  combined  diseases,  as  also  the  early  falling  out  of 
the  hairs  without  visible  cause,  the  localized  atrophy  of  hairs 
in  alopecia  areata. 

5.  Diseases  due  to  New_  Grotcths.—  Tumors,  benign  or  inno- 
cent— viz.  fibroma,  cheloid,  marts,  and  mrri  :  or  malignant— 
viz.  sarcoma,  one  variety  of  which,  the  piqmented  or  mela- 
notic  sarcoma,  forms  the  most  malignant  kind  of  tumors  of 
the  organism. 

6.  Diseases  dm  to  Anomalies  of  Innervation—Xfuroses.— Low- 
ered sensibility— aiuesthesia— and  excited  sensibility— hyper- 
(Ksthesia  ;  the  itching  of  old  persons,  pruritus  senilis.  which 
malady  often  is  treated  successfully  by  internal  administra- 
tion of  carbolic  acid. 

7.  Diseases  due  to  Parasites.— The  scabies  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  itch-insect  within  the  epidermis.  Analogous 
is  the  action  of  the  flea,  the  bedbug,  the  louse.    By  vege- 
table parasites  are  produced  slightly  scaling  and  itching 
brown  spots,  pityriasis  versicolor ;  furthermore,  herpes  ton- 
surans  (ringworm),  a  very  common  disease,  appearing  first 
in  the  shape  of  small  vesicles  or  ring-like  red  eruptions, 
which  when  situated  on  the  parts  provided  with  hairs,  lead 
to  baldness ;  lastly,  t'acus,  a  disease  kindred  to  ringworm. 
If  we  succeed  in  killing  the  parasites  locally,  a  perfect  cure 
can  be  obtained  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  on  the  scalp 


and  the  beard  these  diseases  usually  are  very  otetinate. 
(See  BARBER'S  ITCH,  BOIL,  BURNS  and  Sr.u.i.s.  dm  KKN-I-OX. 
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SKlii-.TlotliM,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  beetles  of  the 
family  Dermestida?,  which  attack  skins.  They  are  small  in- 
sects of  dark  color,  and  sometimes  commit  great  ravages  in 
collections  of  skins,  and  museums.  The  most  notable  spe- 
cies are  (1)  Dennestex  lardariua,  c>>  li,  nn.sUx  r>i/i,i,,i/*  and 
(3)  Anthrenusmmeoruiit.  d>  The  first  is  for  the  most  part 
blackish,  but  the  bases  of  the  elytra  are  ashy  or  gray  buff 
relieved  by  2  or  3  black  spots.  (2)  The  second  is  totallv 
black  above,  but  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  under  part 
of  the  body  are  covered  with  white  scales.  (3)  The  third 
species  has  transverse  waved  lines.  All  these  species  may 
be  killed  by  applications  of  benzine  ;  camphor  and  turpen- 
tine are  also  used. 

Skiii'iier  (EzEKiKL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Glastenbury,  Conn., 
June  27,  1777,  was  in  youth  a  blacksmith's  apprentice,  but 
became  a  phys.  at  Granville,  Mass.,  1801 ;  removed  to  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  1807  ;  served  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  war  of  1812-15 ;  was  licensed  as  a  Bap.  preacher  at  staf 
ford,  Conn.,  1819,  and  became  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Ashford 
1822.  Proceeded  to  Liberia  in  1834  ;  became  med.  director 
of  the  colony ;  preached  frequently,  and  acted  for  a  time  as 
gov.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  1838,  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
duties  and  his  med.  practice.  D.  Dec.  25,  1855. 

Skinner  (JOHN  STUART),  b.  in  Md.  Feb.  12.  1788,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1809;  settled  at  Baltimore  1813  :  was  P.  M. 
of  that  city  1822-37 ;  began  in  1819  the  publication  of  the 
A  met:  farmer;  afterward  edited  the  Turf  llegifttr  and  The 
Plough,  Loom,  and  Anril:  was  the  first  organizer  of  agri- 
cultural shows  and  fairs  in  the  Middle  and  S.  States  ;  wrote 
several  works  on  farming  and  sporting  topics,  and  was  third 
assistant  P.  M.-gen.  1841-45.  D.  Mar.  21,  1851. 

Skinner  (OTIS  AINSWORTH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Royalton.  Vt.. 
July  3,  1807,  became  a  Univt.  preacher  1826  ;  was  settled  a^ 
a  pastor  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  1831,  at  Haverhill  1836.  at  Boston 
1837,  at  New  York  1846.  again  at  Boston  1849,  and  became  in 
1857  pres.  of  Lombard  Univ.  at  Galesburg,  111.,  preaching 
also  at  Elgin,  and  subsequently  at  Joliet  1858.  He  edited 
religious  periodicals,  wrote  several  religious  treatises,  and 
was  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  education,  temperance, 
and  reform  generally.  D.  Sept.  18, 1861. 

Skinner  (RICHARD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn..  May 
30,  1778,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1801 ;  settled  at  Manches- 
ter,  Vt. ;  became  known  as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  that  State ; 
was  judge  of  probate  for  Bennington  co.  1806-12;  M.  C. 
1813-15,  associate  judge  1815,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  1816,  speaker  of  the  assembly  1818,  go'v.  1820-23,  again 
chief-justice  1824-29.  D.  May  23,  1833. 

Skinner  (STEPHEN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1623, 
grad.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1646;  studied  philology  and  med. 
on  the  Continent ;  became  a  phys.  at  Lincoln  ;  devoted  his 
life  to  the  preparation  of  a  vast  work  on  Eng.  etymology. 
D.  Sept.  5.  1667. 

Skinner  (THOMAS  HARVEY).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Harvey's 
Neck,  N.  C.,  Mar.  7, 1791,  grad.  at  Princeton  1809;  studied 
law,  and  afterward  theol. :  was  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Janeway 
of  the  Second  Presb  ch.  in  Phila.  1813-18,  and  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Presb.  ch.  1816-32  ;  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  1832-35 ;  pastor  of  Mercer  st.  Presb.  ch.. 
New  York,  1835-48,  and  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pas- 
toral theol.  in  Union  Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  from  1848 
to  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  Pub.  Religion  of  the  Bible,  Aids  to 
Preaching  and  Hearing,  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theol.,  etc. 

Skins,  for  furs.    See  FURS  AND  THE  FUR-TRADK. 

Skins,  for  leather.    See  LEATHER. 

Sklp'jaok.  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  several  species 
of  fishes  very  distinct  from  each  other.  They  have  no  com- 
mon characters. 

Sklp'per,  a  name  applied  in  Eng.  to  certain  ammals- 
viz  (1)  to  the  Scomberesox  saurtis,  a  long,  compressed,  mack- 
erel-like fish ;  and  (2)  to  butterflies  of  the  family  Hesperiidae, 
small  dark-colored  butterflies. 

Sklr'ret,  the  Stum  fisarum,  an  umbelliferous  parsnip- 
like  plant,  a  native  of  Asia,  long  cultivated  in  Europe, 
which  is  very  nutritious  and  palatable. 

SkobeleflT  (MICHAEL  DMITRIEVITCHI,  a  Russian,  b.  1843. 
ed.  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Univ..  but  dismissed  in  1861  for  re- 
sistance to  restrictions ;  in  1863  served  in  the  army  against 
the  Polish  insurrection  ;  in  1865  received  a  captaincy  in  the 
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and  became  a  maj.-gen.    Crushed  the  rebellion  in  Hhokand, 
and  became  gov.  of  the  terr.  he  had  subdued,    went  t 
Bulgaria,  and  compelled  the  Tur.  army  to  surrender.    D. 
suddenly  July  7,  1882. 

Skowhe'gan,  cap.  of  Somerset  co..  Me.,  on  R.  R.  ar 
Kennebec  River,  100  m.  N.  E.  of  Portland.    Pop.  tp.  1870, 

Skiill'cap  [Lat.  Scutellaria.  from  fculeUa,  a  "  little  dish  "], 
the  common  name  of  a  genus  of   perennial  herbs  found 
over  a  wide  range  of  climates  in  Amer.,  especially  in  M 
and  the  sub-tropical  regions,  though  several  species 
in  the  N.  U.  S.  and  in  Europe.    They  derive  their  name  from 
an  envelope  around  the  fruiting  calyx 

Skunk  [from  the  Abenaki  seganku]   the L common i  namr 
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applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  species  of  the  family  M 
and  sub-family  Mephitina?.    The  body  is  moderately  clon 
gated  and  arched  backward  :  the  legs  comparatively  short : 
the  feet  sub-plantigrade;  the  tail  rather  long  and  yr 
bushy  ;  the  color  is  particolored,  black  and  white  beta* 
contrasted.    The  skull  is  compressed  backward  produc.,1 
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Laced  fibres,  capable  of  sudden  strong  compression  of  the 
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receptacles  ;  these  are  enormous  reservoirs,  with  a  dense 
resisting  fibrous  coat,  always  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  follicular  product.  The  glandular  substance 
is  restricted  to  a  particular  portion,  and  contrasts  by  its 
dark  color  with  the  white  ground  of  the  envelope  of  the 
pouch.  The  contents  of  the  receptacles  are  sufficiently- 
offensive  to  iustify  the  disgust  which  these  animals  excite  in 
consequence  of  their  curious  means  of  defence.  The  species 
are  all  active  carnivorous  animals,  feeding  on  small  quad- 
rupeds and  birds  as  well  as  reptiles.  They  burrow  in  the 
ground,  and  in  the  N.  States  remain  torpid  during  the 
winter.  They  bring  forth  from  6  to  9  young  at  a  birth. 

Skunk-Cabbage  [Symplocarnus  fatidm],  the  popular 
name  of  a  large  marsh-plant  of  the  arum  family,  common 
in  the  Atlantic  U.  S.,  distinguished  by  the  unpleasant  smell 
and  by  the  clusters  of  leaves  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
is  an  endogen,  producing  early  in  the  spring  a  head  of 
flowers  within  a  shell-shaped  spathe  or  hood,  of  a  dark  pur- 
plish color  variegated  with  patches  of  red  or  green.  Ihe 
roots  and  leaves  have  been  used  as  stimulants. 

Sky'lark  (Alauda  arvensis),  a  European  bird,  type  of 
the  family  Alaudidae,  celebrated  for  its  song.  It  is  charac- 
terized in  its  genus  by  the  slight  prolongation  of  the  feathers 
of  the  occiput,  but  not  enough  so  to  form  a  crest ;  the  very 
*nwll  size  of  the  first  primary,  the  equality  of  the  second 
and  third,  and  the  margination  outside  with  white  of  the 
external  tail-feathers ;  the  upper  parts  are  variegated  with 
blackish  and  reddish  gray ;  the  lower  parts  white  on  the 
abdomen,  but  with  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides  tinged  with 
reddish  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  length  is  about  7 
inches,  the  tail  being  3.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe  as  well 
u<  N.  Afr.  and  the  corresponding  zones  of  Asia. 

Slade  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  May  9,  1786,  grad. 
at  Middlebury  Coll.  1807 ;  began  the  practice  of  law  1810 : 
was  ed.  and  pub.  of  the  Columbian  Patriot  1814-15,  sec.  of 
state  1815-23.  judge  of  Addison  co.  1816-22,  clerk  in  the  state 
dept.  at  Wash.  1823-29,  State  atty.  for  Addison  co.  1830-31, 
M.  C.  1831-43,  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vt.  1844,  gov. 
of  that  State  1844-46.  and  from  1846  to  1858  sec.  of  the  national 
board  of  popular  education.  Compiler  of  Vt.  State  Papers, 
Statutes  of  Vt.,  and  Vt.  Jfeporis.  D.  Jan.  18,  1859. 

Slags  [Dan.  slagg\,  the  imperfect  glassy  or  verifiable 
compounds  which  are  produced  during  the  reduction  of 
metallic  ores  by  various  fluxes.  The  S.  produced  in  metal- 
lurgical operations  should  have  the  following  properties : 
They  should  fuse  at  the  right  temperature ;  be  of  such 
fluidity  and  specific  gravity  as  to  allow  the  metal  or  matte 
(regains)  produced  to  sink  readily  through  them  ;  have  such 
a  composition  that  they  will  not  attack  the  desired  product 
or  the  furnace-walls,  and  will  not  allow  undesirable  bodies 
to  separate  from  themselves ;  must  be  able  to  take  up 
foreign  substances,  and  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
protect  the  desirable  products  from  the  hurtful  influence  of 
the  blast  or  other  agencies.  The  color  of  S.  is  very  various. 
Generally,  a  dark  S.  will  owe  its  color  to  metallic  oxides, 
dark  green  or  black  indicating  iron  oxides,  and  dark  brown 
manganese  ;  light  green  indicates  protoxide  of  iron  ;  red  or 
reddish  brown,  suboxide  of  copper.  Some  very  dark  S. 
from  iron  furnaces,  however,  owe  their  color  probably  to 
sulphur,  and  contain  little  iron  oxide.  The  peculiar  blue 
color  of  some  blast-furnace  S.  has  been  referred  to  the 
presence  of  ultramarine,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  cobalt, 
and  titanium. 

Slan'der  [Gr.  a-Ka.vSa\ov],  in  law,  is  the  speaking  by  one 
person,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  hearers,  of  defam- 
atory words  concerning  another  injurious  to  his  reputation 
and  character,  by  which  pecuniary  damage  is  done  to  him, 
and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  recover  compensation  in  an 
action  at  law.  The  defamatory  words  which  constitute  S. 
are  of  2  classes  :  (1)  Those  which  the  law  presumes  to  be  ac- 
tionable in  themselves  ;  (2)  those  which  become  actionable 
only  by  alleging  and  proving  that  such  pecuniary  damage 
was  in  fact  sustained  by  the  person  defamed.  The  gist  of 
the  defendant's  liability  is  his  malice  in  uttering  the  words, 
and  this  malice  is  conclusively  presumed  to  exist  if  the 
defamatory  statement  is  false.  If  the  charge  is  true,  no 
matter  how  injurious  it  may  be,  nor  how  hostile  may  have 
been  the  defendant's  motives,  the  legal  malice  is  not  present. 

Slate  [O.  Eng.  sclale],  indurated  metamorphosed  shale ; 
a  hard  tough  rock  which  splits  into  thin  plates,  the  type 
being  roofin^-S.  The  lamination  of  S.  is  not  that  of  the 
bedding,  but  is  often  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  is  produced  by 
lateral  pressure,  is  confined  to  disturbed  and  metamorphosed 
rock  (argillite),  and  from  its  peculiar  character  is  called 
slaty  cleavage.  S.  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed  material 
in  use  for  roofing,  and  is  very  largely  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  found  in  all  countries  where  there  are  meta- 
morphic  rocks ;  the  great  source  of  supply  has,  however, 
been  N.  Wales,  where  there  are  immense  quarries  located 
on  or  near  the  coast.  Excellent  roofing-S.  is  also  obtained 
in  many  localities  in  the  U.  S.,  as  at  Brownville,  Me. ;  Poult- 
ney,  Castleton,  etc.,  Vt. ;  Granville,  Jamesville,  and  Hamp- 
ton, N.  Y.  :  Newton,  Delaware,  and  Slatingtou,  Pa. ;  Peach- 
bottom,  on  the  N.  line  of  Md.,  etc.  S.  of  good  quality  is  also 
known  to  exist  in  N.  and  S.  C.  and  in  the  Huron  Mts.  N  of 
Marquette,  Mich.  Although  the  great  consumption  of  S.  is 
for  roofing,  it  is  employed  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as 
billiard-tables,  counters,  tiles,  blackboards,  and  writing-S., 
and,  when  enamelled,  for  mantels,  table-tops,  etc. 

Sla'ter,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Mater  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Helper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  !i 
1<68,  was  apprenticed  at  14  to  Jedidiah  Strutt,  partner  of 
Arkwright  in  the  business  of  cotton-spinning  ;  assisted  his 
master  in  making  some  improvements  in  his  machinery  of 
which  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge ;  introduced  the 
Arkwright  machinery  into  the  U.  S.,  reproducing  from 
memory  the  models,  and  starting  at  Pawtucket  Dec.  21, 1790 
a  mill  with  3  carding-machines  and  72  spindles,  which  was 
the  virtual  bpennnin<*  nf  the  cotton  mRnufROture  in  Amer 
be  erected  cotton-mills  of  his  own  at  Oxford  (now  Webster) 


Mass.,  in  1812,  and  added  woollen-mills  1815-16,  the  nucleus 
of  the  prosperous  v.  of  Slatersville.     D.  Apr.  21,  1835. 

Matiiiiilon,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Slave  Coast.     See  GUINE\. 

Slave  Lake  and  River.     See  GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE. 

Sla'very.  the  condition  in  which  one  person  is  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  is  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  hist,  of 
almost  every  nation  known.  It  originated,  no  doubt,  from 
war.  Among  the  anc.  Assyrians,  insolvent  debtors,  as  well  • 
as  captives  taken  in  war,  were  reduced  to  S.,  and  the  S. 
was  perpetual.  The  lleb.  system  was  one  of  great  mild- 
ness. Native  Hebs.  might  either  sell  themselves  on  account 
of  poverty,  or  be  sold  in  punishment  of  theft :  but  only  for 
6  yrs.  at  most,  and  not  even  for  that  length  of  time  if  the 
jubilee  yr.  came  sooner.  The  smiting  out  of  a  servant's 
eye,  or  tooth  even,  brought  freedom  to  the  servant.  A 
master  who  killed  his  servant,  man  or  maid,  was  to  be 
"punished."  With  the  Grs.  and  Roms.  S.  formed  the  very 
basis  of  the  political  const.,  and  Plato,  although  he  recog- 
nized it  as  being  opposed  to  the  true  idea  of  human  nature, 
declared  it  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state.  In 
all  the  Gr.  states  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  freemen.  In 
Home  the  slave  had  originally  no  rights  at  all.  For  the 
smallest  misdemeanor  he  could  be  legally  punished  with 
death,  and  he  was  never  admitted  as  a  witness  without 
being  put  to  the  torture.  Slave  revolts  occurred  in  140  and 
104  B.  c.  in  Sic.,  and  in  73  B.  c.  under  Spartacus,  and  led  to 
the  introduction  of  some  milder  measures.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  the  emps.  that  any  great  change  took 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  Finally  the  inst.  van- 
ished before  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  assumed  another 
character. 

The  Koran  forbids  the  Moslems  to  keep  their  co-religion- 
ists as  slaves,  and  neither  Mohammed  nor  his  next  succes- 
sors subjected  their  conquered  enemies  to  S.  They  kept 
negro  slaves,  however,  imported  from  Afr.,  but  they  treated 
them  very  mildly.  It  was  the  contact  between  the  Moham- 
medans and  the  Chrs.  during  the  Crusades  which  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  S.  The  Chr.  knights  made  slaves  of  their 
Mohammedan  captives ;  the  Mohammedan  warriors  took 
redress.  S.  still  exists  in  most  Mohammedan  countries,  but 
as  a  political  rather  than  as  a  social  inst.  Among  the 
Berbers  along  the  N.  coast  of  Afr.,  S.  and  the  slave-trade 
developed,  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  into  a  terrible 
calamity.  Merchants  and  others,  crossing  the  Mediterrane- 
an, were  kidnapped  by  the  Berbers,  and  if  not  ransomed 
sold  into  S.  Charles  V.  fought  against  this  evil  with  some 
momentary  success,  but  it  was  not  fully  suppressed  until 
1830  by  the  Fr.  conquest  of  Algeria.  Another  impulse  the 
inst.  and  the  trade  received  after  the  discovery  of  Amer. 
The  invention  of  hunting  negroes  in  the  interior  of  Afr.  to 
use  them  as  slaves  in  the  colonies  is  due  to  the  Port.,  but 
for  its  application  to  the  New  World  and  its  establishment 
as  a  regular  and  legal  business  the  world  is  indebted  to  the 
Sp.  priest  Las  Casas.  (See  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.) 

Slaves  and  tlie  Slave  Trade.    See  SLAVERY. 

Slavic  Races.    See  SLAVS. 

Slavo'iila  forms,  together  with  Croatia  and  the  Military 
Frontier,  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  a  political 
division  of  the  Aus.  empire,  comprising  an  area  of  16,773 
sq.  m.,  with  1,892,49s)  inhabs.  S.  proper  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Drave  and  S.  by  the  Save,  E.  by  tne  Danube,  and  W.  by 
Illyria  and  Styria.  A  branch  of  the  Carnian  Alps  enters  S. 
from  the  W.,  and  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  These 
mts.,  which  nowhere  rise  above  2700  ft.,  are  rich  in  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  beautiful  marble,  and  their  slopes  are  clothed 
with  fine  timber-yielding  forests,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 
Along  the  rivers  extend  low,  rather  marshy,  but  very  fertile 
plains.  Of  manufactures  there  are  almost  none  :  some  linen 
fabrics  are  made  for  home  use.  The  inhabs.  call  themselves 
Slavonatz  and  their  country  Slavonska.  They  are  deeply  at- 
tached to  their  fatherland  and  proud  of  their  nationality. 
They  are  mostly  R.  Caths.,  and  speak  the  lllyrian  dialect. 
Cap.  Eszek. 

Slavs.  The  present  Slavs  or  Slavonians  may  be  divided 
into  3  main  branches — E.,  W.,  and  S.  To  the  first  belong 
the  Rus. :  to  the  second,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks, 
and  the  Lusatian  Wends ;  to  the  third,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Servians  and  Croatians,  and  the  Slovenes.  The  whole  pop. 
of  the  Slavonic  world  is  supposed  to  number  nearly  80,000,- 
000.  In  the  4th  century  the  S.  were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carpathians,  and  thence  they 
appear  to  have  spread  northward  to  the  Baltic  and  south- 
ward to  the  Adriatic.  The  earliest  authentic  records  of  the 
S.  are  given  by  writers  during  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
century.  These  authors  were  personally  acquainted  only 
with  the  S.  S.,  who  haunted  the  Lower  Danube  and  spread 
through  ancient  Mcesia  and  Pannonia.  The  N.  S.  they  knew 
by  report  only.  No  political  unity  seems  ever  to  have  ex- 
isted among 'these  early  S.,  but  their  different  bodies  con- 
solidated at  various  periods  between  the  7th  and  llth  cen- 
turies into  monarchies. 

Of  the  anc.  S.  little  information  can  be  obtained  except 
from  extraneous  sources.  But  they  appear  to  have  differed 
but  little  in  the  various  lands  which  they  occupied,  every- 
where bearing  the  character  of  being  a  brave  and  hardy 
race,  but  given  to  agriculture,  and  therefore  of  a  peaceable 
nature,  except  where  they  were  influenced  by  more  martial 
neighbors.  Among  the  W.  S.  at  least,  a  cluster  of  such 
communities  formed  a  jupa,  or  dist.,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  jupan,  or  chief,  and  in  its  centre  a  ffrad,  or  town. 
The  mode  of  life  among  all  the  Slavonic  tribes  was  patri- 
archal, the  father  ruling  his  family  with  despotic  power. 
Polygamy  prevailed  among  them  in  heathen  times.  Of 
Slavonic  heathenism  not  much  is  known,  but  its  deities  ap- 
pear to  have  been  for  the  most  part  personifications  of 
nature-forces.  The  W.  S.  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
accept  Christianity,  many  of  the  Moravians,  for  instance, 
haviiiir  been  converted  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  their  re- 
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hgious  teachers  coming  from  the  W.  But  the  submission  of 
the  great  body  of  the  S.  dates  from  the  mission  of  the  Or 
monks  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th  century  \fter 
many  changes  and  struggles  the  W.  s.  mostly  submitted  to 
the  Lat.  Church  and  employed  the  Lat,  alphabet,  while  the 
Eastern,  forming  part  of  the  Oriental  Church,  retained  the 
alphabet  invented  by  Cyril,  their  liturgies  keeping  to  some 
extent  alive  at  the  present  day  the  anc.  tongue,  which  seems 


Cornwall,  Eng..  in  1788.  became  a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  ser- 
vice of  the  E.  I.  Co.  1808 ;  discovered  the  secret  order  of 
murderers  called  "Thugs,"  and  effected  their  suppression 
(1838) ;  filled  many  civil  and  military  trusts  with  great  credit, 
rising  to  the  post  of  pres.  at  Lucknow  1849 :  became  maj.- 
gen.  Nov.  1855,  and  was  knighted  Jan.  1856.  Wrote  The 
Thugs  or  Phansigurs  of  India,  Military  Discipline  in  our  Ind- 
ian Army.  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,  etc.  D. 
Feb.  10,  1856. 

Sleep  [A.-S.  shipan]  is  a  period  of  normal  cerebral  rest, 
characterized  by  a  partial  or  complete  cessation  of  con- 
sciousness and  voluntary  motion.  S.  is  incomplete  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  consciousness  and  voluntary  power 
which  remains.  It  is  preceded  by  lassitude,  yawning,  heavi- 
ness of  the  eyelids,  an  expressionless  appearance  of  the 
face,  and  sluggishness  of  thought,  constituting  drowsi- 
ness ;  the  respiration  then  becomes  slower  and  deeper,  the 
heart-beats  slower  and  fuller,  the  pupils  contract;  the 
head,  if  upright,  nods,  while  the  jaw  relaxes  ;  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms,  then  of  the  legs,  occurs,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  voluntary  muscular  system  relaxes. 
During  this  time  concentration  of  thought  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult,  particularly  for  abstract  reason- 
ing ;  wandering  from  the  subject,  which  is  replaced  by  an 
imaginative  train  of  thought,  ideas  become  more  and 
more  incoherent  until  consciousness  flickers  out,  and  S.  is 
complete.  Of  the  impressions  upon  the  special  senses, 
consciousness  is  lost  first  to  sight,  then  to  taste,  smell,  hear- 
ing, and  touch,  in  succession.  On  waking,  an  inverse  order 
of  phenomena  occurs :  the  voluntary  powers  are  at  first 
feeble  ;  there  is  an  uncertain  walk  ;  the  eyes  feel  heavy  and 
sensitive  to  light ;  yawning  and  stretching  follow,  and  a 
varying  period  of  confusion  and  drowsiness,  after  which 
mental  and  physical  vigor  return  rapidly.  During  S.  the 
secretions  and  excretions  generally  are  diminished  ;  per- 
spiration, however,  according  to  some  authors,  is  increased. 
The  time  occupied  in  S.  is  exceedingly  variable  :  in  man,  8 
hours  a  day,  or  one  third  of  our  existence,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  average,  some  individuals  requiring  but  4  hours, 
while  10  or  12  seem  necessary  for  others ;  these  variations 
depending  largely  on  the  soundness  of  S.  and  variations  in 
the  supply  and  demand  of  nutritive  material  for  the  brain. 
More  S.  is  required,  a_nd  the  periods  of  activity  and  repose 
succeed  each  other  with  greater  frequency  in  infancy  than 
in  adult  life.  S.  is  usually  most  profound  during  the  first 
hours  of  repose.  Regularity  in  the  hours  for  retiring  and 
rising  is  of  far  more  importance  for  health  than  retiring  at 
an  early  hour  ;  yet  for  man  and  most  animals  the  hours  of 
darkness  are  most  favorable  to  S.,  largely  on  account  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  impressions  on  the  senses  from 
the  stillness,  and  the  absence  of  light,  together  with  the 
effects  of  long  habit  in  the  race.  The  carnivora,  on  the 
contrary,  select  the  night  for  the  time  of  their  greatest  ac- 
tivities, and  man  can  accustom  himself  to  almost  any 
cha_nge  in  this  respect,  though  not  without  disturbance, 
which  accompanies  an  interruption  of  any  established 
habit.  A  moderate  degree  of  heat  favors  S.,  and  severe 
cold  produces  a  S.  closely  allied  to  stupor.  Monotonous 
sounds,  impure  air,  a  hearty  meal,  are  conducive  to  S.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cessation  of  an  accustomed  sound  will 
often  produce  waking.  An  irritating  article  of  food  in  the 
stomach  will  disturb  S.,  while  a  small  amount  of  easily  di- 
gested food  taken  just  before  retiring  will  often  reduce 
sleeplessness.  We  may  ward  off  impending  S.  for  a  time  by 
active  movements,  by  rapidly  changing  our  line  of  thought 
and  conversation  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  reclining,  closing 
the  eyes,  imitating  the  long,  full  respirations  of  S.  and  cast- 
ing off  all  mental  effort,  S.  can  be  induced  by  many  persons 
at  almost  any  time. 

It  is  probable  that  in  going  to  sleep  the  innumerable  paths 
in  the  cerebrum,  consisting  of  nerve-fibres  and  cells  along 
which  excitations  travel,  producing  mental  processes,  do 
not  become  inactive  at  once,  but  in  irregular  succession, 
depending  upon  the  relative  degree  of  exhaustion  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  from  previous  activity,  and  upon 
variations  in  excitability  to  different  impressions ;  which 
may  come  from  the  external  world  through  the  senses,  or 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  from  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  which  remain  active.  This  would  account 
for  the  incoherency  of  dreams,  which,  like  insanity,  are  the 
result  of  incoordinate  cerebral  action.  Our  thoughts,  par- 
ticularly the  abstract  ones,  are  the  result  of  an  exceedingly 
complex  association  of  ideas,  the  product  of  corresponding 
excitations  within  the  intricate  network  which  forms  an 
associating  system  for  the  cerebrum.  Now,  when  from 
fatigue  certain  portions  of  this  system  become  inactive, 
while  others  for  a  time  retain  their  activity,  an  impulse 
originating  in  the  latter  encounters  an  interruption  in  the 
former,  so  that  the  usual  association  of  ideas  does  not  fol- 
low. Other  paths,  however,  may  still  be  open,  and  an  un- 
usual association  take  place,  which,  if  remembered,  will  be 
considered  on  waking  as  an  unusual  or  distorted  picture. 
Sometimes  the  paths  selected  will  be  those  traversed  in 
former  years :  more  frequently,  however,  fragments  of 
ideas  which  made  a  special  impression  upon  us  a  few  hours 
or  days  before.  The  more  complex  processes  which  we 
call  judgment  depend  upon  more  intricate  associations  over 
less  frequently  traversed  paths,  whose  activities  must  give 
way  before  those  of  the  simpler,  earlier  organized,  and 


more  freguently  traversed  paths.  The  latter  may  graduallv 
become  involved  until  excitation  is  reduced  so  low  that 
consciousness  ceases  entirely.  All  stages  may  have  been 
passed  through,  from  the  brilliant  fancies  of  an  uncontrol- 
lable imagination,  down  to  the  confused  delirium  in  which 
even  the  bare  idea  of  existence  is  but  a  faint  one.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  dreaming  never  ceases  during  S 
They  suggest  that  those  who  say  they  never  dream  mav 
forget  their  dreams.  It  should  be  remembered,  however 
that  complete  loss  of  consciousness  can  neither  be  reached 
nor  recovered  from  without  passing  through  the  border- 
land of  semi-consciousness  and  dreams.  No  experience  can 
determine  the  question,  for  we  have  no  consciousness  with 
which  to  appreciate  the  last  consciousness,  and  just  before 
consciousness  is  regained  there  is  none  to  appreciate.  The 
feebleness  of  mental  processes  in  dreamy  S.  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  most  dreams  are  not  distinctly  remembered  ;  and 
although  we  go  through  with  the  voluntary  acts  in  imagi- 
nation, yet  they  seldom  result  in  voluntary  movements. 
Talking  in  one's  S.  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  Many  of  the 
movements  which  occur  during  S.  are  due  to  the  action  of 
the  medulla  pblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  remark- 
able productions  in  prose,  poetry,  and  music,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  dreamer  in  the  waking  state,  are  probably 
due,  in  the  absence  of  a  sound  judgment,  to  an  extreme- 
ly incoherent  production  having  been  mistaken  for  a  seem- 
ingly perfect  one. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  S.  are  probably  the  exhaustion 
of  nutritive  material  and  the  accumulation  of  waste  prod- 
ucts in  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain.  In  the  waking  state 
loss  exceeds  gain  in  nutritive  material :  in  S.  the  reverse 
occurs,  though  the  processes  of  waste  and  repair  must  go 
on  during  both  periods.  Although  fatigue  of  the  cerebral 
nervous  elements  is  the  primary  cause  of  S..  various  a<- 
cessory  causes  exist ;  the  most  important  lies  in  the  action 
of  the  vascular  system,  which  brings  nutritive  material  to 
the  nerve-cells  and  fibres.  The  blood-suppjy  is  regulated 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  nervous  system,  causing  contraction 
or  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  claimed  that  during 
S.  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  diminished. 

The  experiments  of  Durham,  Hammond,  and  others  lead 
to  the.  vascular  theory,  that  "  sleep  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  blood-vessels." 
(Hammond.)  This  has  been  denied  by  others.  Mosse  claims 
to  have  seen  a  reduction  in  the  cerebral  volume  at  the  mo- 
ment of  waking ;  others  admit  that  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  blood  does  occur  during  S.— that  the  current 
runs  slower,  and  makes  more  favorable  conditions  for  in- 
activity and  for  repair  of  tissue,  but  that  the  vascular 
changes  are  secondary  to  a  reduction  in  activity  in  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  cerebrum,  the  removal  of  whose  controlling 
action  permits  the  vaso-motor  system  to  act  more  directly, 
causing  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.  (See  MACNASH. 
Philosophy  of  Sleep;  DURHAM.  The  Physiology  of  Sleep,  <;uy's 
Hospital  Report,  1860  :  LANGLET,  Etude  critique  sur  quelquev 
points  de  la  physiologie  du  tommett.)  W.  R.  BIRDSALL. 

Sleep'er,  a  name  given  to  several  fishes:  (1)  At  some 
points  in  N.  Eng.  it  is  applied  to  the  Somniooit  microcephaltu, 
a  shark  belonging  to  the  family  Scymnidae.  (2)  On  the  coasts 
of  Fla.  and  Jamaica  it  is  bestowed  on  the  Ginglyinostoma 
cirratum,  a  shark  belonging  to  the  Ginglymostomidae.  The 
species  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  nearly  10  ft.  (3)  In 
some  of  the  W.  I.  islands  the  same  name  is  given  to  species 
of  the  gobiids  of  the  sub-familv  Eleotridinae. 

Sleep  of  Plants,  name  given  to  the  changed  position 
i  which  most  leaves  and  some  snoots  assume  at  night  or  on 
I  its  approach. 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

sh-i'daii  (JoHANx),  whose  true  name  was  PHILIFPSOHN, 
b  at  Schleiden,  near  Cologne,  in  1506.  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Liege,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans ;  was  em- 
ployed by  Francis  I.  as  his  representative  at  the  Diet  of 
Regenburg:  settled  afterward,  having  embraced  the  Ref., 
as  a  prof  of  law  at  Strasbourg:  was  appointed  historiog- 
rapher by  the  princes  of  Schmalkaldian  League  ;  represented 


Sleni'mer  (ADAM  J.),  b.  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  in  1828, 
was  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1.  1850,  when 
appointed  brevet  second  lieut.  in  the  artil.  ;  first  heut.  18o4. 
Served  a  short  campaign  in  Fla.  against  the  Semmoles  1850- 
51  ;  on  frontier  duty  in  Cal.  1851-54.    Detailed  for  duty  at 
W  Pt.  in  1855,  he  served  as  assistant  prof,  of  geog.  and  hist. 
I  a  vr    and  of  math.  1856-59.    In  the  latter  yr.  he  returned  to 
i  his  company,  at  Ft.  Moultrie.  S.  C.,  and  in  1860  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fla.,  where,  in  1861,  he  commanded  the  small  body 
'  of  U  S  troops  in  Pensacola  harbor.    On  May  4  he  was  ap- 
1  pointed  major  of  the  16th  Inf.,  and  ordered  to  New  \ork 
harbor:   engaged  in  recruiting  his   regiment  July-Aujc  . 
i  acting  inspector-gen,  of  the  dept   of  the  O  :   attached  t 
i  Gen.  Buell's  army,  and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth 
!  and  in  the  subsequent  movement  to  Louisville.  Ky..  an 
!  the  relief  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  commissioned  a  bng- 
!  gen.  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  engaged  in  the  battl 
of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  31,  where  severely  Bounded.    From 
July  1863  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  as  pres  of  a 
examining  board.    Was  brevetted  lieut.-col.,  col.,  and  brig.- 
gen.    D.  Oct.  7,  1868. 


cen«,ar-  polished  and  striated  sur- 
face  found  commonly  on  the  wall-rocks  of  mineral  veins 
or  faults,  and  where  slate,  ^^«?£j**LflllSr3*S: 
rials  have  been  crumpled  and  folded  by  pressure.    Notan- 
freaueutlv  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  concretion,  shell,  or 
'  nutQMng  in  an  argillaceous  rock  of  which   the  particles 
I  have  befn  moved  on  each  other  with  great  force,  shows 
the  polished  striated  surface  called  slickensides. 

Slldell'  (JOHN)  b.  in  New  York  about  1793,  grad  at  ( 
;  lumbia  Coll!  mol  settled  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  became 
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a  distinguished  lawyer;  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1829-33;  M.  C.  1843- 
45  •  appointed  minister  to  Mex.  1845,  but  not  received  by  the 
Mex.  govt.  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1853-61 ;  withdrew  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secession  of  his  State,  which  he  had  done 
much  to  promote  ;  sailed  for  Europe  as  com.  of  the  Confed. 
govt  to  Fr. ;  was  taken  from  the  Trent  with  Mason,  Nov.  8, 
1861  but  given  up  Jan.  1,  1862,  and  resided  in  Eng.  until  his 
death,  at  Loncl.  July  29,  1871. 

Moil  IK-  (Sir  HANS),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Killyleagh,  co. 
Down,  Ire.,  Apr.  16,  1660,  became  a  distinguished  phys.  at 
Lond. ;  went  to  Jamaica  in  1687 ;  made  there  a  large  col- 
lection of  plants  and  other  objects  of  scientific  interest ; 
became  phys.  to  Christ's  Hospital,  Lond.,  1694,  and  retained 
that  post  36  yrs.  ;  was  influential,  as  sec.  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  reviving  the  Philosophical  Transactions  as  the  organ 
of  that  body,  and  edited  it  for  many  yrs. ;  was  made  phys.- 
gen.  to  the  army  and  a  baronet  1716 ;  became  pres.  of  the 
Coll.  of  Phys.  1719,  of  the  Royal  Society  1727,  and  phys.  to 
the  king  in  the  latter  y  r.  Author  of  The  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica. 
D.  Jan.  11,  1753. 

Sloane  (JAMES  RENWICK  WILSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Topsham, 
Orange  co.,  Vt.,  May  29,  1823,  grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  in  1847; 
studied  theol.  at  the  Reformed  Presb.  sem.  of  N.  W.  O., 
where  he  grad.  in  1853,  and  in  1854  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Presb.  ch.  in  Rushsylvania,  O.,  and  in  1855-56  of 
the  Third  Reformed  Presb.  ch.  in  New  York.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  prof,  of  theol.  in  the  Reformed  Presb.  theological 
sem.  at  Allegheny  City.  Pa. 

Slo'cmn  (HENRY  WARNER),  b.  at  Pompey,  Onondaga 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1827,  was  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  July  1,  1852,  when  appointed  second  lieut.  of  artil. ; 
first  lieut.  1855 ;  served  in  garrison  at  Ft.  Moultrie,  S.  C., 
until  Oct.  31,  1856 ;  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  State  legis- 
lature in  1859.  On  May  21,  1861,  was  appointed  col.  of  the 
27th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  which  regiment  ne  led  in  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  where  severely  wounded ;  was  com- 
missioned brig. -gen.  of  volunteers.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1862  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and 
action  of  W.  Pt.  At  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27,  his 
command  was  sent  to  Porter's  relief  at  a  critical  period, 
and  rendered  important  service ;  at  the  battle  of  Glendale, 
June  30,  it  held  the  right  of  the  main  line,  as  at  Malvern 
Hill,  July  1.  He  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  July 
4,  and  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  of  South 
Mountain,  and  of  Antietam.  He  led  the  12th  corps  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettysburg,  where  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  the  army ;  served  in  the  dept.  of 
the  Cumberland  until  Apr.  1864  ;  in  Aug.  1864  he  succeeded 
Gen.  Hooker  in  command  of  the  20th  corps,  which  was  the 
first  to  occupy  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  2.  In  Sherman's  "  march 
to  the  sea  "  and  invasion  of  the  Carolinas  he  commanded 
the  left  grand  division  or  wing  of  that  army.  In  Sept.  1865 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  declining  in  1866  the  appointment  of  col.  of  inf.  in  the 
regular  army.  Was  Dem.  candidate  for  sec.  of  state  of 
N.  Y.  in  1865,  but  defeated ;  elected  to  41st,  42d,  and  48th 
Cong.  ;  became  pres.  of  board  of  city  works  of  Brooklyn 
1876. 

Sloe,  the  fruit  of  'Primus  spinosa,  a  small  thorny  plum 
tree  of  Europe,  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  E.  U.  S.  This 
black  austere  fruit  is  used  for  preserves,  for  making  a  fac- 
titious port  wine,  and  for  dyeing  black. 

Sloth.  [A.-S.  slawdh],  the  English  name  for  the  species 
of  the  family  Bradypodidae,  notable  for  sluggishness.  The 
form  somewhat  recalls  that  of  the  Primates  (man  and 
monkeys)  in  the  exclusion  of  the  members  from  the  com- 
mon abdominal  integument,  the  length  of  the  limbs,  and 
especially  of  the  fore  ones,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  tail.  All 
the  species  are  confined  to  South  and  Central  Amer.  They 
are  ill-adapted  for  progression  on  the  ground,  the  feet  being 
bent  inward  or  "club-footed,"  but  are  admirably  fitted  for 
life  in  the  trees.  Unlike  all  other  mammals,  they  cling  to 
the  branches  by  their  feet  with  the  back  downward,  and 
thus  they  progress,  feed,  and  sleep.  They  rarely  or  never 
voluntarily  descend  to  the  ground,  but  when  one  tree  is  de- 
nuded of  its  leaves  proceed  from  it  to  a  contiguous  one  by 
means  of  interlocking  or  neighboring  boughs. 

Slough,  slow  (JOHN  P.),  b.  at  Cin..  O.,  in  1829,  became  a 
lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature ;  settled  in  Kan.,  and  subsequently  at  Denver,  Col. ; 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  became  col.  of  the  1st  Col.  regiment,  which  formed  a 
part  of  Gen.  Canby's  expedition  to  N.  M. ;  fought  there  the 
battle  of  Pigeon's  Ranche ;  went  thereafter  to  Wash.,  where 
he  was  made  brig.-gen.  and  military  gov.  of  Alexandria ; 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  N.  M.,  and  killed  in  an  affray 
with  a  senator  of  the  Territorial  legislature  Dec.  16  1867 
v,  SJ°',IaK?O  nation  belonging  to  the  Slavic  family,  in- 
habit the  N.  W.  part  of  Hungary,  between  the  Carpathian 
Mts.  and  the  Danube,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Moravia 
and  Aus.  Here  they  formed  an  independent  empire,  the 
kingdom  of  Moravia,  in  the  9th  century,  and  fought  with 
success  against  the  Avars,  but  in  907,  in  the  battle  of  Pres- 
burg  they  were  defeated  by  the  Magyars,  their  kingdom 
dissolved,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  nation  incorporated 
with  the  Magyars,  to  whom,  however,  they  never  became 
reconciled.  Their  lang.  is  closely  related  to  the  Bohemian. 
Ihey  are  chiefly  agriculturists;  many  of  them,  however 
stroll  over  all  European  countries  as  peddlers.  The  manu- 
facture of  wire- work  is  much  cultivated  among  them. 

Mpventzl,  Slovenes,  Vlnds,  or  Corutaiis.  a  S. 
Slavic  race  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Styria,  and  Hungary 

^mv1r^-'^'000'  and  ar§  m-ostly  R-  Caths-  of  the  Lat.  rite! 
The  Vmdish  lang.  is  allied  to  the  Servian. 

Slow-Worm,  a  name  given  occasionally  to  several 
species  of  reptiles  of  the  order  Sauria— e.  g.  Annuls  framlis 
•  ug»  \ name  aPPHed  to  naked  terrestrial  mollusks,  es- 
pecially those   of   the  families  Arionidse   and   Limacidie. 
Both  of  these  agree  in  having  the  body  elongated    de- 


pressed, and  attenuated  backward  ;  the  mantle  moderately 
developed  ;  4  tentacles,  of  which  the  posterior  are  large 
and  support  the  eyes  at  their  extremities,  and  the  anterior 
are  small ;  the  two  types  differ  in  several  respects. 

Slug-Worms,  popularly  but  incorrectly  called  Slugs, 
are  the  larvae  of  certain  of  the  saw-flies  (Tenthredinkla? ), 
insects  usually  assigned  to  the  Hymenoptera,  but  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  Lepidoptera.  The  larvaj  in  ques- 
tion are  slug-like  in  form. 

Small-Arms,  portable  firearms :  known  as  muskets, 
musketoons,  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  and  sporting  arms  or 
fowling-pieces.  The  chief  components  of  S.-A.  are  known 
as  follows :  The  barrel,  as  smooth-bores  or  rifles,  muzzle- 
loaders  or  breech-loaders ;  the  lock,  as  match-lock,  wheel- 
lock,  or  flint-lock,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  percussion 
powder ;  and  as  cap-lock,  primer-lock,  firing-pin  lock,  or 
needle-lock,  since  the  introduction  of  percussion  powder; 
the  stock,  as  half -stock  or  full-stock. 

The  earliest  firearms  in  use  were  not  portable  arms. 
Cannon,  called  bombards,  were  used  "in  the  attack"  upon 
towns  and  ships  as  early  as  1350,  but  the  Burgundians,  in 
the  defence  of  Arras  in  1414,  first  successfully  employed 
smaller  tubes  throwing  lead  balls.  For  field  use  they  were 
placed  upon  tripods.  These  arms  were  so  little  efficient 
compared  with  the  Eng.  bow  and  arrows  that  for  50  yrs. 
thereafter  all  attempts  to  introduce  firearms  into  the  Eng. 
army  failed. 

The  arquebuse  of  1471  weighed  about  30  Ibs.,  threw  a  ball 
of  3  ounces,  was  fired  by  a  match  held  by  the  left  hand  to  the 
vent  on  the  left  side  of  the  barrel.  An  arquebuse,  firing  a 
ball  of  1%  ounces,  and  having  a  match-lock,  called  a  serpen- 
tine, was  adopted  in  1494  in  Fr.  and  Sp.  for  part  of  the  inf. 
The  wheel-lock  was  invented  at  Nuremberg,  and  applied  to 
short  arms  for  cav.  use.  The  movsquet  was  in  use  in  It.  from 
1525.  It  weighed  15  Ibs.,  and  was  fired  from  a  forked  rest, 
which  the  soldier  carried  as  a  cane.  In  1610  Gustavus 
Adolphus  introduced  cartridges  having  the  ball  and  powder 
in  the  same  paper  cylinder,  also  the  cartridge-box  to  re- 
ceive the  number  allowed  to  each  soldier ;  in  1630  a  flint- 
lock was  proposed  for  S.-A.  in  Fr.,  and  the  rifled  carbine 
adopted ;  in  1640  the  bayonet  was  first  proposed  in  Fr.  ;  in 
1671  the  Fr.  adopted  a  flint-lock  arm,  which  they  called  the 
"futile."  It  had  a  hammer  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  lock- 
plate,  and  a  bayonet,  with  wooden  handle  to  enter  the 
muzzle  ;  the  gun  could  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  without  a 
rest.  In  1686  the  Eng.  armed  3  regiments,  called  the  Royal 
Fusileers,  with  the  Fr.  fusil.  In  1689  the  bayonet  was  fitted 
with  a  socket-handle,  fitting  around  the  muzzle ;  in  1730 
iron  ramrods  were  first  introduced.  In  Rus.  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  the  "  elliptical  ball,"  haying  a  cavity  in  the 
rear.  The  "'bridle'"  of  the  lock  was  introduced,  also  the 
"  tumbler,"  separated  from  the  hammer.  In  1740  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Fr.  to  rifle  the  carbine  barrel  for  a  length  of  only  8 
inches  nearest  the  muzzle,  leaving  the  calibre  of  the  rest  of 
the  barrel  the  same  as  the  bottom  of  the  grooves.  In  1807  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth  of  Eng.  first  proposed  to  use  a  priming  of 
percussion-powder  for  S.-  A. ,  the  powder  to  be  chiefly  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa.  At  the  trial  one  priming  sufficed  for  40  dis- 
charges of  the  gun.  In  1813  Hall,  in  the  U.  S.,  proposed  a 
breech-loading  arm,  to  be  made  on  the  system  of  "  inter- 
changeable" parts.  In  1816  Blanchard  at  Springfield  ar- 
mory introduced  his  turning-lathes  for  the  exterior  of  the 
barrel,  finishing  the  flats  in  the  lathe,  as  well  as  the  conical 
parts.  In  1817  Shaw  of  Bordentown,  U.  S.,  first  proposed  to 
use  percussion-caps  to  prime  S.-A.  Hall  having  finished  100 
of  his  arms,  they  were  tried  and  found  satisfactory.  During 
the  Mex.  war  (1847-48)  the  U.  S.  troops  used  the  following 
varieties  of  S.-A.  :  Infantry,  flint-lock  and  percussion  smooth- 
bore muskets  ;  cavalry,  percussion  B.-L.  Hall's  carbine,  cal- 
ibre 0.52  inch,  North's  pattern ;  mounted  rifles,  Harper's 
Ferry  rifle,  calibre  0.54  inch,  percussion  ;  artillery,  musque- 
toons,  smooth-bore,  percussion,  calibre  0.69  inch  ;  pistols, 
flint  and  percussion,  both  smooth-bore,  calibre  0.54  inch. 
New  models  were  adopted  in  1855-56  for  all  muzzle-loading 
S.-A.  of  0.58  inch  calibre,  and  with  the  primer-lock.  In  1860 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  Maynard  primer  and  use 
the  percussion-cap,  without  changing  lock.  War  began  in 
Apr.  1861 ;  Harper's  Ferry  armory  was  broken  up  ;  that  at 
Springfield  ordered  to  be  immediately  extended.  In  Jan. 
1866  a  board  of  officers  called  by  the  sec.  of  war  to  examine 
and  report  what  form  and  calibre  should  be  adopted  for 
breech-loading  muskets  and  carbines,  after  testing  22  vari- 
eties of  breech-loading  muskets  and  17  varieties  of  breech- 
loading  carbines,  reported  that  their  experiments  had  shown 
the  best  calibre  for  muskets  to  be  0.45  of  an  inch,  the  best 
charge  of  powder  from  65  to  70  grains,  and  best  weight  of 
ball  from  480  to  500  grains.  For  altering  arms  they  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  calibre  by  inserting  a  tube  and 
using  a  hinged  breech-lock.  In  1869  a  board  of  officers  (Gen. 
Schofleld,  pres.),  after  examining  34  varieties  of  breech-load- 
ing muskets,  8  varieties  of  carbines,  and  8  of  pistols,  rec- 
ommended the  Remington,  Springfield,  and  Sharps's  sys- 
tems of  breech-loading  as  superior  to  others.  In  Eng.  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle  was  adopted,  in  Fr.  the  Chassepot,  in 
Prus.  the  needle-gun,  in  Aus.  the  Werndl  system,  in  Sp.  the 
Remington  system,  in  Rus.  the  Berdan  system.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ,/.V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  GEN.  P.  V.  HA  ONER.] 

Smal'ley  (DAVID  A.),  b.  at  Middleton,  Addison  co.,  Vt., 
Apr.  6,  1809,  studied  law  and  entered  the  Franklin  co;  bar  in 
1831 ;  was  made  a  State  senator  in  1842 ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  1844 ;  appointed  collector 
of  customs  for  Vt.  in  1853,  and  U.  S.  dist.  judge  of  Vt.  1857- 
75.  D.  Mar.  10,  1877. 

Small'pox,  or  Vari'ola,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
group  of  acute  general  contagious  diseases  known  as  the 
exanthematottsferers,  since,  when  not  controlled  by  vaccina- 
tion, it  is  the  most  fatal  of  them  all.  It  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  E.  countries  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
but  its  early  hist,  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Of  the  original 
cause  of  S.  we  know  nothing,  but  we  do  know  that  it  now 
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never  occurs  save  as  the  consequence  of  infection  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another.  The  contagion  exceeds  in 
virulence  that  of  any  other  disease.  The  disease  is  com- 
municable at  all  periods  of  its  course,  even  in  the  period  of 
incubation,  before  any  symptoms  have  occurred,  and  as 
late  as  the  close  of  the  stage  of  decrustation :  but  probably 
it  is  most  intensely  contagious  during  the  vesicular  stage 
of  the  eruption.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  season 
of  the  yr.,  and  perhaps  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  One  at- 
tack of  the  disease  generally  exempts  the  affected  person 
from  subsequent  attacks,  but  in  exceptional  cases  second 
attacks  do  occur,  and  even  fifth  and  sixth  attacks  have  been 
recorded.  The  immunity  conferred  by  vaccination  is  al- 
most as  complete  as  that  which  results  from  having  had 
the  disease. 

On  contracting  the  S.  contagion  the  individual  shows  no 
signs  of  the  disease  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  in- 
cubation,  which  generally  lasts  13  days.  The  initial  stage  is 
usually  ushered  in  by  a  violent  chill  or  by  repeated  slighter 
chills,  followed  by  high  fever,  weakness,  vomiting,  severe 
headache,  and  pain  in  the  back.  Delirium  is  frequently  ob- 
served, and  in  children  convulsions  or  coma.  This  stage 
lasts  from  2  to  4  (usually  3)  days,  and  death  may  occur  be- 
fore its  termination.  Little  red  elevations  of  the  skin 
(somewhat  pale  at  first)  appear  upon  the  face  and  head, 
and  a  few  hours  afterward  upon  the  back,  breast,  arms,  ab- 
domen, legs,  and  feet.  'They  are  often  more  plainly  to  be 
felt  than  seen.  They  are  usually  the  most  numerous  on  the 
face.  On  the  second  day  after  their  appearance  (fifth  day 
of  the  disease)  they  have  increased  in  size,  constituting 
distinct  papulae,  and  are  of  a  darker  hue.  On  the  third  day 
(sixth  of  the  disease)  they  are  more  conical,  and  each  pap- 
ula shows  at  its  summit  a  minute  vesicle  containing  a  clear 
lymphy  fluid.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  (tenth  or 
eleventh  of  the  disease)  it  has  reached  the  size  of  a  split 

Eea,  and,  the  central  depression  being  effaced,  is  nearly 
emispherical  in  shape.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption, 
or  soon  afterward,  the  fever  disappears  or  moderates  for 
the  time  being,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case  ;  but 
about  the  sixth  day  of  the  eruption  (ninth  of  the  disease) 
the  contents  of  the  vesicle,  which  have  gradually  been 
growing  opaque,  become  completely  changed  into  pus.  In 
other  words,  the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule,  and  the  stage  of 
suppuration  or  maturation  begins.  In  mild  cases  this  stage 
is  accompanied  by  little  or  no  fever,  but  in  severe  cases  of 
confluent  S.  the  secondary  fever  is  generally  well  marked, 
being  sometimes  announced  by  a  chill  or  chills,  and  lasting 
from  3  to  6  or  8  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption  (four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  of  the  disease)  the  pustules  begin  to  dry 
up,  which  process  characterizes  the  stage  of  desiccation.  In 
course  of  time  the  redness  and  swelling  disappear  without 
leaving  any  permanent  marks,  or  else  (.in  case  the  pocks 
have  involved  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin)  the  spots  be- 
come whiter  than  the  surrounding  skin,  radiated  and  de- 
pressed scars  remaining  for  life.  The  individual  is  then  said 
to  be  pock-marked. 

Vandoid  is  S.  mitigated  by  previous  vaccination.  The 
initial  fever  may  be  severe,  but  the  eruption  is  moderate, 
many  of  the  pocks  shrivel  early,  and  there  is  no  secondary 
fever.  S.  is  capable  of  rousing  into  activity  any  dormant 
diathesis  or  morbid  tendency,  such  as  the  scrofulous,  tuber- 
cular, syphilitic,  etc.  Ophthalmia,  blindness,  chronic  ulcers, 
enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  inflammation  of  the 
ear,  boils  or  abscesses,  cancrum  oris,  pestilential  bubo  and 
carbuncle,  laryngitis,  salivation,  dropsy,  necrosis,  and  many 
other  affections  have  been  known  to  follow  the  disease,  ap- 
parently owing  their  origin  to  its  occurrence. 

The  mortality  of  S.  varies  in  different  epidemics,  ranging 
in  unmodified  cases  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  Confluent  S., 
even  if  the  eruption  be  confluent  only  on  the  face  and  dis- 
crete elsewhere,  often  proves  fatal.  Young  children  and 
aged  persons  are  particularly  apt  to  die  if  attacked  by 
the  disease.  Symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  or  of  a  severe 
implication  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  affections  of 
the  air-passages,  are  of  bad  import.  Pregnant  and  lying-in 
women  are  in  very  great  peril  from  S.  In  the  former  abor- 
tion usually  precedes  death.  Drunkards  also  are  very  apt 
to  die.  Robust  and  healthly  persons,  in  good  hygienic  cir- 
cumstances, are  much  more  apt  to  recover  than  are  those 
of  the  opposite  description.  Death  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  the  disease,  but  is  most  common  during  the 
secondary  fever. 

The  treatment  of  S.  consists  in  husbanding  the  resources 
of  the  patient,  and  in  early  detecting  and  combating  compli- 
cations. No  sort  of  medication  or  regimen  exerts  any  cura- 
tive effect  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Many  so  called 
specifics  have  been  vaunted,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  have  ever  accomplished  anything.  Vacci- 
nation, although  of  such  signal  efficacy  in  preventing  S.,  is 
utterly  powerless  to  cure  it ;  and  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  vaccination  of  a  person  already  suffering  from  S.  can 
even  ameliorate  the  disease,  whether  done  in  the  ordinary 
way  or  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  vaccine  lymph. 
No  treatment  will  prevent  pitting. 

The  prevention  of  S.  may  be  almost  certainly  accomplish- 
ed by  thorough  VACCINATION  (which  see).  Avoidance  of 
exposure  to  the  contagion  will  also,  of  course,  prevent  the 
disease,  but  this  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  man- 
age. S.  patients  should  always  be  isolated,  and  the  funerals 
of  those  who  die  should  be  strictly  private.  All  clothing, 
bedding,  etc.,  which  may  have  become  infected,  should 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  or,  if  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed,  it 
should  be  disinfected  by  heat  (as  high  as  212°  F.)  or  by  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimstone.  Every  one  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease should  be  at  once  revaccinated.  Patients  are  capable 
of  conveying  the  infection  until  all  the  crusts  have  fallen 
off.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  FRANK  P.  FOSTER, 
M.  D.] 


Small'vrood  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Md.  about  1732,  raised  a 
battalion  of  Marylanders  1776:  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
White  Plains:  appointed  brig.-gen.  Oct.  23,  1776;  accom- 
panied Gen.  Sullivan  in  the  Staten  Island  expedition  1777 : 
raised  a  new  battalion  of  militiamen  from  the  W.  Shore  of 
Md.,  whom  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  ;  was  made 
maj.-gen.  Sept.  15,  1780:  was  with  Gates  in  his  S.  campaign, 
but  left  after  the  defeat  at  Camden,  refusing  to  serve  under 
Steuben  ;  M.  C.  1785,  gov.  of  Md.  1785-88.  D.  Feb.  14,  1792. 

Smalt.    See  COBALT. 

Smart  (Sir  GEORGE  THOMAS),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.. 
in  .May  1776,  became  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  royal  when  a 
boy  of  8  ;  took  Dart  in  executing  the  Handel  commemora- 
tions in  Westminster  Abbey  1784-91 ;  became  an  accom- 
plished conductor  of  musical  festivals-  and  of  the  famous 
Lent  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  theatres ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  1813 ; 
was  the  instructor  of  nearly  all  the  great  Eng.  musicians  of 
the  last  generation  ;  knighted  at  Dublin  1818.  and  was  in  his 
later  yrs.  organist  to  the  chapel-royal.  D.  Feb.  23, 1867. 

Smart-Weed.     See  POLYGON-ACE.*:. 

Smea'toii  (JOHN),  b.  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  Eng., 
May  28,  1724,  was  noted  in  childhood  for  mathematical  and 
mechanical  talent :  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law  for  the 
business  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  1750 ;  invented 
the  following  yr.  an  instrument  for  measuring  a  ship's  prog- 
ress ;  made  several  valuable  inventions  in  nydraulic  ma- 
chinery ;  was  noted  as  the  builder  of  Eddystone  light-house, 
of  Ramsgate  harbor,  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  the 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  water-works,  and  many  other  im- 
portant public  improvements.  D.  Oct.  28,  1792. 

Smee  (ALFRED),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1818,  studied 
med. ;  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons  1840 ; 
lecturer  at  the  Aldersgate  st.  School  of  Medicine  :  surgeon  to 
the  Bank  of  Eng. :  senior  surgeon  to  the  Royal  General  Dis- 
pensatory ;  is  known  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  electric- 
ity in  all  its  branches ;  is  the  inventor  of  the  "  Smee  voltaic 
battery,"  and  of  the  system  now  in  use  for  printing  the 
Bank  of  Eng.  notes.  Wrote  The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease, 
Elements  of  Electro-Biology,  Instinct  and  Season,  deduced 
from  Electro-Biology,  etc.  D.  Jan.  1877. 

smol'lie  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  in  1740,  be- 
came in  1759  ed.  of  The  Scots'  Magazine;  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  publisher  1765,  and  issued  in  1771  the  first  edition 
of  the  Encyc.  Britannica ;  edited  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart 
The  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Rerietv  1773-76;  translated  Buf- 
fon's  Nat.  Hist. ;  wrote  The  Philosophy  of  Xat.  Eist.  D. 
June  24.  1795. 

Smelt  (in  allusion  to  the  cucumber-like  odor  of  the  typical 
species),  the  designation  of  fishes  of  the  genus  O*mfni> 
distinguished  by  an  elongated,  transparent  oody,  greenish 
back,  and  silvery  sides.  All  the  species  of  S.  are  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  are  normally  salt- 
water fishes,  but  sometimes  inhabit  fresh  waters  for  all 
their  life,  or  ascend  the  fresh-water  rivers. 

Smelt'lng.  In  its  more  extended  use  the  term  "  smelt- 
ing "  applies  to  the  entire  process  of  reducing  metals  from 
their  ores  by  fusion  ;  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  applies  to 
those  particular  metallurgical  processes  in  which  an  ore  or 
a  product  of  other  operations,  such  as  roasting,  treatment 
with  acids,  etc.,  is  finally  reduced  to  pure  metal  or  some  in- 
termediate product.  The  fusions  are  conducted  in  shaft 
furnaces,  reverberatory  furnaces,  or  crucibles.  Metals  ready 
for  use  or  sale  may  be  produced  from  ores  by  a  single  smelt- 
ing operation,  as  iron :  or  they  may  require  a  series  of 
smeltings,  alternated  with  roastings,  as  copper  when  made 
from  sulphuretted  ores.  The  smelting  process  may  be  sim- 
ply reducing,  or  oxidizing  and  reducing,  or  may  be  designed 
to  volatilize  certain  bodies,  to  oxidize  others,  and  to  reduce 
still  others.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Cniv.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
H.  B.  CORNWALL.] 

Smer'dis,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  accompanied  his 
brother  Cambyses  on  his  campaign  to  Egypt,  but  excited 
his  jealousy,  and  was  ordered  back  to  Susa.  Cambyses 
commanded  Prexaspes  to  go  to  Susa  and  put  S.  to  death 
secretly  Prexaspes  did  so,  and  among  those  who  knew  tl 
truth  was  one  Patizeithes,  a  Magian,  gov.  of  the  palace, 
whose  younger  brother  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
murdered  prince.  Afterward  Patizeithes  represented  this 
brother  as  the  royal  prince,  and  had  him  proclaimed  king : 
and  as  Cambyses  had  just  died  in  Syria  from  an  accidental 
wound,  the  false  S.  was  accepted  by  the  people.  But  some 
Per  nobles  soon  became  suspicious,  and  at  last  discovered 
the  fraud  Seven  noble  Pers.  then  broke  into  the  palace 
and  killed  the  false  S.,  and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
was  elected  king  521  B.  c. 

Smet,  de  (PETER  JOHN),  b.  at  Termonde  Bete.  Dec.  8 
1801,  was  trained  in  the  sera,  at  Mechlin  ; ;  sailed  with  b  other 
novices  to  the  U.  S.  in  1821 ;  assisted  in  founding  the  I  niv. 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  in  1838  was  sent  to  labor  with i  the •  Potta. 
wattomies,  and  in  1840  was  transferred  to  the  Flathead  rr 
sion:  became  procurator  of   Indian  missions   and  wrote 
Indian  Sketches.  Oregon  Missions,  etc.    D.  May  23, 187V. 

AnSa^aifd^ 


te  groun     coo 

reddish-brown  color;  the  length  is  about  17  inches  Like 
its  relative*  it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver.  It 
nlkeTanwt  near  the  water,  and  lays  from  8  to  10  eggs. 

Siiii'lax'  [Gr  CTM  "«* ],  a  large  genus  of  endogenous  plants 
of  tTe  order  SmiTacea?  True  sarsaparilla  and  China  root 
are  amon  the  products  of  the  genus.  ,  Several  plants_of 
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at  Leeds  :  became  ed.  of  the  Leeds  Times  ;  was  see.  to  the 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway  1845-52,  and  to  the  S.  E.  Railway 
1852  60.  and  subsequently  of  the  National  Provident  Assur- 
ance Co.  Author  of  Phys.  Education,  Hist,  of  Ire.  and  the 
Jna/t  I'tople  under  the  Gort.  of  1<'.»<J.,  Hallway  Property,  it» 
Conditions  and  Protect*,  Keif-Help,  with  Illustrations  of  Char- 
acter ami  Ciiiiilnrt,  etc. 

Smlrke  (Sir  ROBERT),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Loud.,  Eng.,  in  1T80, 
studied  at  Apsley  School,  near  Woburn  ;  was  ed.  as  an 
arch. ;  was  gold  medallist  at  the  Royal  Acad.  1799 ;  visited 
It.,  Gr.,  and  Ger. ;  pub.  Specimen*  of  Continental  Arch.  ;  was 
arch,  of  the  new  C'ovent  Garden  theatre  1808-09,  of  the  mint 
1811,  the  P.  O.  1823-29,  etc.  His  fame  will  rest  chiefly  upon 
the  Brit.  Museum,  built  by  him  at  intervals  from  1823  to 
1847.  He  was  knighted  1831,  and  was  30  yrs.  treas.  of  the 
Royal  Acad.  D.  Apr.  18,  1867. 

Smlrke  (SYDNEY),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1800,  studied 
arch. ;  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Acad.  1819  ;  pub. 
Suggestions  on  the  Architectural  Improvements  of  the  W.  of 
Loud.  (1834) ;  assisted  his  brother  in  designing  the  Ox.  and 
Cambridge  Univ.  Club-house  in  Pall  Mall,  Lond.,  1835-37  ; 
superintended  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  ch.,  of  which 
he  pub.  an  account  (1842);  designed  Exeter  'Change,  the 
new  Carlton  Club,  the  new  buildings  in  the  Temple,  restora- 
tions of  Lichfleld  cathedral,  York  minster,  and  Savoy  chapel, 
the  custom-houses  at  Gloucester  and  Newcastle,  and  in  1847 
succeeded  his  brother  as  architect  to  the  Brit.  Museum. 
His  last  achievement  was  the  new  Royal  Acad.  in  Burlington 
House.  He  was  chosen  R.  A.  1860,  became  prof,  of  arch,  at 
the  Acad.  1861,  and  its  treas.  1862;  subsequently  trustee  of 
that  inst.  and  of  the  Soane  Museum  ;  was  a  gold  medallist 
of  the  Royal  Inst.  of  Brit.  Archs.  1).  Dec.  11,  1877. 

Smith  (ADAM),  b.  at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  Scot.,  June  5. 
1723.  His  father  died  before  his  birth ;  a  faithful  mother's 
devotion  carried  him  safely  through  a  sickly  infancy  and 
childhood.  His  education  was  carried  forward  in  the  gram, 
school  of  Kirkcaldy,  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  Baliol  Coll., 
Ox.,  with  a  view  to  his  taking  orders  in  the  Eng.  Ch.  Aban- 
doning all  thought  of  the  clerical  office,  lie  first  came  before 
the  public  delivering  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames.  In  1751  he  was  made 
prof,  of  logic  in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  the  following  yr. 
became  prof,  of  moral  philos.  in  the  same  inst.  His  first 
pub.  work  was  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  issued  in  1759. 
In  1776  his  great  work,  entitled  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature 
and  Sources  of  t lie  \Vealth  of  Nations,  was  pub.  This  treatise 
fairly  entitles  Adam  Smith  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  political  economy.  After  residing  2  yrs.  in  Lond., 
he  was  appointed  a  com.  of  customs  for  Scot.,  and  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr. 
S.  was  never  married.  D.July  8,  1790.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Smltb  (ALBERT),  b.  at  Chertsey,  Eng.,  May  24,  1816,  be- 
came a  surgeon ;  settled  at  Lond.  1841 ;  contributed  to  Bent- 
ley's  Magazine  ;  member  of  the  staff  of  Punch  ;  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Illustrated  Lond,  News  :  wrote  many  burlesques, 
farces,  and  Christmas  pieces ;  visited  Constantinople  1849 ; 
brought  out  an  "entertainment"  called  The  Overland  Mall 
May  1850;  ascended  Mont  Blanc  Aug.  1851.  In  ia58-59  he 
visited  China.  Wrote  A  Month  at  Constantinople,  The  Story 
of  Mont  Slauc,  To  China  and  Back.  D.  May  23,  1800. 

Smith  (ASA  DODGE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Amherst,  Hills- 
borough  co.,  N.  H.,  Sept.  21,  1804.  studied  at  Kimball  Union 
Acad.,  Meriden,  N.  II. ;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1830  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1834 ;  was  prin.  of  Limerick 
Acad.,  Me.,  1830-31 ;  pastor  of  the  Fourteenth  st.  Presb.  ch.. 
New  York,  1834-63 :  was  prof,  extraordinary  of  pastoral 
theol.  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem.,  N.  Y.,  1843-45,  and  was 
inaugurated  pres.  of  Dartmouth  Coll.  Nov.  18,  1863.  Author 
of  Letters  to  a  Young  Student,  etc.  D.  Aug.  16,  1877. 

Smith  (AsHBEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1806, 
grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1824  ;  in  1837  was  appointed  surgeon-gen, 
of  the  Tex.  army  ;  joint  com.  with  Dr.  R.  A.  Ivion  in  making 
the  first  treaty  with  the  Comanches  ;  minister  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Tex.  to  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Cloud ;  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  and  afterward  served  several 
sessions  in  the  State  legislature ;  in  1846  was  in  the  Mex. 
campaign ;  on  the  secession  of  Tex.  went  into  service  and 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  his  profession  his  services 
were  rendered  gratuitously,  and  in  every  yellow-fever  epi- 
demic he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  and  of 
his  friends ;  wrote  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  In  Gaheston 
Tex.,  1839,  Account  of  the  Geog.  of  Tex.,  and  The  Permanent 
Identity  of  the  Human  Race. 

Smith  (AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newport  Iler- 
kimer  co.,  N.  Y  ,  May  12,  1802,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1825  ; 


inst.,  and  was  prof,  of  nat.  philos.  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad 
from  1859  to  his  death,  Mar.  26,  1866. 

Smith  (AZARIAH).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Feb  16 
1817,  grad.  at  Yale  1837 ;  studied  med.  as  well  as  theol  as  a 
preparation  for  missionary  duties  in  the  Levant ;  arrived  at 
Smyrna  Jan.  1843;  travelled  extensively  through  Asia  Minor 
having  been  for  some  time  a  companion  of  Layard ;  render- 
ed great  service  by  attending  those  attacked  with  cholera  • 
settled  at  Aintab  1848,  and  d.  there  June  3,  1851. 

Smith  (BENJAMIN  BOSWORTH),  b.  at  Bristol,  R.  I..  June 
13, 1794,  studied  theol.  at  Brown  Univ.  ;  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  1817,  priest  in  1818,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  the 
P.  E.  diocese  of  Ky.  Oct.  31,  1832. 

Smith  (BUCKINGHAM),  b.  on  Cumberland  Island,  Ga 
Oct.  31,  1810,  spent  his  childhood  in  Fla.  ;  grad.  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School  1830 ;  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature of  Fla. ;  was  sec.  of  legation  in  Mex.  1850-52 :  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Mex.  hist.,  antiquities,  and  of  Indian 
philology,  collecting  many  books  and  MSS. ;  was  sec.  of  le- 
gation at  Madrid  1855-58;  made  important  researches  in 
the  Sp.  libraries  and  archives  respecting  the  colonial  hist 
of  Fla.  and  La. ;  rendered  services  to  Messrs.  Bancroft, 


Sparks,  and  Parkman  in  their  respective  historical  inquiries  ; 
settled  in  Fla.  on  his  return,  and  became  a  judge  and  a 
member  of  the  State  senate.  Contributed  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Shea's  "  Library  of  American  Linguistics,"  a  Grammatical 
Sketch  of  the  lime  Lang.,  etc.,  and  wrote  many  other  valuable 
books.  Few  Amer.  scholars  have  been  so  conversant  with 
the  materials  of  early  Amer.  hist,  as  Mr.  S.  D.  Jan.  5, 1871. 

Smith  (CHARLES  FERGUSON),  b.  in  Pa.  in  1805,  grad.  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1825,  entering  the  army  as  a  lieut. 
of  artil.  From  1829  to  1842  he  served  at  the  Military  Acad. 
in  various  capacities.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Monterey,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco.  Appointed  lieut. - 
col.  of  the  10th  Inf.  in  1855,  he  commanded  the  Red  River 
expedition  in  1856,  the  Utah  expedition  1857-61.  On  Aug. 
31,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  and 
ordered  to  Ky.  In  Sept.  he  became  col.  of  the  3d  Inf. 
In  the  severe  fight  for  the  possession  of  Ft.  Donelson  he 
commanded  the  division  which  held  the  left  of  our  in- 
vesting lines,  and  which,  led  in  person  by  Gen.  S.,  stormed 
and  captured  all  the  high  ground  on  the  Confed.  right  which 
commanded  it.  Gen.  S.  was  selected  to  command  the  new 
movement  up  the  Tenu.,  and  Mar.  21  promoted  to  be  maj.- 
gen.  of  volunteers,  but  d.  Apr.  25,  1862. 

Smith  (CHARLES  HAMILTON),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  W.  Flanders 
Dec.  26,  1776,  entered  the  Brit,  army  in  the  Netherlands  as  a 
volunteer  about  1795 ;  served  in  the  W.  I.  1797-1809 ;  was 
deputy  quartermaster-gen,  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  ; 
took  part  in  the  Netherlands  campaigns  1813-16  ;  visited  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  on  a  special  mission  from  the  foreign 
office  ;  retired  from  the  army  on  half  pay,  with  the  rank  of 
lieut. -col.,  1820 ;  gave  special  attention  to  hist.,  archaeology, 
zoology,  and  ethnology  ;  wrote  War  in  Encyc.  Britannlca  ; 
was  associate  author  with  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick  of  The 
Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabs.  of  the  Brit.  Islands  ;  wrote  3 
vols.  of  the  Naturalist's  Library.  D.  Sept.  21,  1859. 

Smith  (CLEMENT  LAWRENCE).    See  APPENDIX. 

Smith  (EDMUND  KIRBY),  b.  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in 
1824,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1845,  and  entered 
the  army  as  brevet  second  lient.  of  inf.  In  the  war  with 
Mex.  he  distinguished  himself  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Contreras. 
From  1849  to  1852  he  was  assistant  prof,  of  math,  at  W.  Pt. 
Transferred  to  the  2d  Cav.  in  1855  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  he 
served  on  frontier  duty,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
fight  with  the  Comanche  Indians  in  Tex.  May  13,  1859.  In 
Jan.  1861  he  became  major  of  his  regiment ;  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  brig.-gen.  in  the  Confed.  army,  and  served  in 
Va.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  he  arrived  on 
the  field  toward  the  close  of  the  action,  but  was  soon  dis- 
abled by  a  shot.  Made  maj.-gen.  in  1862,  he  was  transferred 
to  E.  Tenn.,  and  placed  in  command  of  that  dept.  Under 
Bragg  he  led  the  advance  in  the  invasion  of  Ky.  ;  he  routed 
the  Union  forces  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Aug.  30,  and  advanced 
to  Frankfort.  Promoted  to  lieut. -gen.,  he  was  at  the  battles 
of  Perryville,  Oct.  10,  and  of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  31,  1862- 
Jan.  3,  1863.  He  was  soon  after  made  gen.,  and  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Jenkins's  Ferry,  Apr.  30, 1864.  He  was  the  last 
to  surrender  his  forces,  May  26,  1865. 

Smith  (En),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1801, 
grad.  at  Yale  1821,  at  Andover  Sem.  1826  ;  went  to  Malta  as 
supt.  of  a  missionary  printing  establishment  1826 ;  studied 
Arabic  at  Beyroot  1827;  travelled  through  Gr.,  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  Per.  1829-31  — a  tour  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  important  Armenian  and  Nestorian  mis- 
sions of  the  Amer.  Board  ;  settled  at  Beyroot  1833  ;  accom- 
panied Dr.  Edward  Robinson  in  his  geographical  explora- 
tions of  Pal.  ;  introduced  an  elegant  font  of  Arabic  type, 
and  was  engaged  from  1847  upon  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Arabic.  D.  at  Beyroot  Jan.  11,  1857. 

Smith  (ELIZABETH  OAKES  Prince),  b.  at  Cumberland, 
Me.,  Aug.  12,  1806,  resided  from  infancy  in  Portland,  Me. ; 
married  there  in  1823  Seba  Smith,  the  well-known  editor 
and  humorist,  whom  she  aided  in  his  journalistic  enter- 
prises ;  obtained  a  considerable  local  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  prose  and  verse,  but  never  appeared  publicly  as  an 
authoress  until  after  the  loss  of  her  husband's  fortune  in 
1839,  when  she  resorted  for  support  to  lit.,  settling  in  New 
York  1842.  Wrote  The  Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems;  pub. 
2  tragedies,  The  Horn.  Tribute  and  Jacob  Leisler ;  The  Western 
Captive,  etc.  She  has  also  lectured,  and  been  a  prominent 
advocate  of  "  woman's  rights." 

Smith  (EDWARD  PARMELEE),  b.  at  S.  Britain,  Conn.,  June 
3,  1827,  grad.  from  the  theological  sem.  of  New  Haven  ; 
settled  at  Pepperell,  Mass.  ;  became  an  active  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Chr.  Commission  during  the  war,  and  pub.  In- 
cidents of  the  Chr.  Commission  ;  appointed  gen.  field-agent 
for  the  Amer.  Missionary  Association  in  the  S.  States,  and 
in  1873  U.  S.  com.  of  Indian  affairs,  but  resigned  in  1875, 
and  went  next  spring  to  visit  the  Afr.  mission  field  for  the 
Amer.  Missionary  Association  ;  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  Apr.  27,  but  d.  July  1876. 

Smith  (FRANCIS  II.),  b.  in  Va.  in  1812,  grad.  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad.  in  1833 ;  second  lieut.  Nov.  30,  1833.  In  1836 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  prof, 
of  math,  at  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  Va.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Va.  Military  Inst.  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in. 1839,  S. 
was  appointed  its  supt.  and  prin.  prof,  (of  math.).  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  c.  war,  the  professors  and  assistants 
went  into  the  field,  and  S.,  as  col.  of  a  Va.  regiment,  was 
stationed  at  Norfolk  and  in  command  of  the  fort  on  Cra- 
ney  Island.  The  inst.  was  subsequently  reopened.  Col.  S. 
was  called  to  Richmond  to  aid  in  its  defence  in  1864.  and 
thence  to  Lynchburg.  On  returning  to  Lexington  he  found 
most  of  the  buildings  of  the  inst.  burned.  They  were  rebuilt, 
and  the  inst.  continued  under  Col.  S. 

Smith  (Sir  FRANCIS  PETTIT).  b.  at  Hythe,  Eng.,  Feb.  9, 
1808,  became  a  farmer  in  Kent,  but  amused  his  leisure  with 
mechanical  experiments  ;  constructed  in  1834  a  model  of  a 
steam-vessel  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw  driven  by  a  spring  ; 
made  a  larger  boat  on  the  same  principle,  which  he  success- 
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fully  tested  in  the  Brit.  Channel  between  Dover  and  Folke- 
stone 1837  :  introduced  his  invention  in  ia38  to  the  notice  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  by  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  construct  for  the  Brit,  navy  the  screw  steamer  Archi- 
medes :  was  made  curator  of  the  patent-office  museum 
S.  Kensington,  1860,  and  knighted  1871.  D.  Feb.  11, 1874. 

Smith  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1825,  taught  himself 
the  Oriental  laugs.,  including  that  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions from  Nineveh :  obtained  the  post  of  keeper  of  an- 
tiquities at  the  Brit.  Museum  about  1865 :  soon  discovered 
and  deciphered  many  tablets  of  great  historical  importance, 
especially  in  relation  to  Jewish  annals;  ed.  of  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  II'.  A*ia  ;  pub.  The  Hist,  of  Assvr-bani-pal ; 
made  known  in  1872  his  discovery  of  a  Chaldsean  account  of 
the  Deluge :  undertook  in  1873  a  new  examination  of  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  found  a  vast  number  of  new  in- 
scriptions from  the  Assyrian  royal  library :  discovered  the 
ruins  of  Carchemish,  the  cap.  of  the  anc.  Hittite  kingdom, 
and  demonstrated  that  region  to  have  been  the  original 
home  of  the  Etruscans ;  discovered  tablets  containing 
Chaldaean  legends  parallel  to  the  earlier  chaps,  of  Genesis, 
including  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall.  Author  of 
Explorations  in  Assyria,  The  Chaldcean  Account  of  Genesis 
and  The  Anc.  IRst.  of  Assyria.  D.  Aug.  19.  1876. 

Smith  (GERRiT).'b.  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6,  1797,  grad.  at 
Hamilton  Coll.  1818 ;  resided  at  Peterboro',  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.  :  became  a  member  of  and  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Colonization  Society  1825 ;  in  1835  connected  himself  with 
the  Amer.  Anti- Slavery  Society,  of  which  he  was  thence- 
forth one  of  the  leading  members  ;  gave  away  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  small  parcels,  distributed  to  actual  settlers ;  was 
elected  to  Cong.  1852,  but  resigned  after  a  single  session ; 
was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Free-Soil  campaign  in  Kan. ; 
gave  pecuniary  aid  to  John  Brown  1859  when  preparing 
the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry ;  was  many  times  nominated 
on  an  anti-slavery  ticket  for  gov.  of  X.  Y.  and  for  other 
offices  for  which  it  was  known  that  lie  would  receive  but  a 
small  vote :  joined  Horace  Greeley  in  signing  the  bail-bond 
of  Jefferson  Davis  1867 ;  wrote,  printed,  and  distributed 
many  pamphlets  on  slavery  and  other  reforms  ;  built  a  ch. 
at  Peterboro',  but  underwent  considerable  fluctuations  in 
his  religious  creed.  Author  of  Speeches  in  Cong.,  Sermons 
ami  Speeches,  The  Theologies,  etc.  D.  Dec.  28,  1874. 

Smith  (GoLDwiN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Reading,  Bug.,  Aug.  13, 
1823,  ed.  at  Eton ;  grad.  with  high  honors  at  Magdalen  Coll., 
Ox.,  1845;  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Univ.  Coll.;  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1847 ;  became  regius  prof, 
of  modern  hist,  at  Ox.  1858 ;  was  a  champion  of  the  Amer. 
Federal  goyt.  during  the  c.  war,  when  he  wrote  Does  the 
Bible  Sanction  Slavery?  On  the  Morality  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  etc. ;  visited  the  U.  S.  on  a  lecturing  tour  1864. 
being  received  with  distinction ;  pub.  lectures  on  Eng.  and 
Amer.  and  The  C.  War  in  Amer.  ;  settled  in  the  U.  S.  1868  as 
prof,  of  Eng.  hist,  at  Cornell  Univ. ;  removed  in  1871  to 
Toronto,  Canada  ;  became  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
univ.  of  that  city ;  was  ed.  of  the  Canadian  Monthly,  and 
took  the  direction  of  a  political  newspaper  1875.  Wrote 
Lectures  on  Modern,  Hist.,  Ration-al  Religion,  A  Short  Hist,  of 
Enq.  down  to  the  Kef.,  etc. 

Smith  (GREEN  CLAY),  son  of  John  Speed  Smith,  b.  at 
Richmond,  Ky.,  July  2,  1830,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Mexican  war ;  grad.  at  Transylvania  Univ.  1849  ;  became  a 
lawyer  at  Covington :  was  a  member  of  the  Ky.  legislature 

1861,  and  a  decided  Union  man  ;  became  col.  of  the  4th  Ky. 
(Union)  Cav.  Feb.  1862,  and  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  June 
1862 :  was  M.  C.  18(53-66.  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion 1864,  gov.  of  Mont.  Terr.  1866,  and  subsequently  a  Bap. 
clergyman.    In  1876  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohi- 
bitionists for  the  Presidency. 

Smith  (GrsTAVcs  WOODSON),  b.  in  Scott  co.,  Ky..  Jan.  I, 
1822.  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  July  1,  1842 ;  second  lieut.  1845 :  first 
lieut.  1853.  After  serving  2  yrs.  in  the  construction  of  forti- 
fications of  New  London  harbor,  he  was  called  to  W.  Pt.  as 
assistant  prof,  of  engineering ;  the  war  with  Mex.  occurring, 
he  was  sent  to  the  field  with  the  engineer  company  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  which  he  commanded  during  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  subsequent  operations  of  the  war.  In  Nov. 
1849  he  was  recalled  to  W.  Pt.,  where  he  remained  as  prin. 
assistant  prof,  of  engineering  until  Dec.  18,  1854,  when  he 
resigned  from  the  army.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  construction  of  various  govt.  buildings  and  in  the  iron 
works  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  From  1858  to 
Sept.  1871  he  was  street  com.  of  New  York.  On  May  31, 

1862,  Gen.  S.  succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  the 
Army  of  N.  Va.,  and  commanded  at  Petersburg.  Va.    In 
1864-65  he  was  commander  of  the  State  forces  of  Ga.,  and 
was  captured  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Apr.  30,  1865.    From  1870  to 
1875  was  insurance  com.  of  Ky. 

Smith  (HENRY  BOYNTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Portland, 
Me.,  Nov.  21,  1815,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1834;  was  a  tutor 
there  1836-37  and  1840-11 ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at  W. 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  1842-47 ;  prof,  of  mental  and  moral  philos. 
at  Amherst  Coll.  1847-50;  was  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  in  Union 
Theol.  Sera.,  New  York,  1850-54.  and  of  systematic  theol. 
1854-74 :  afterward  prof,  emeritus :  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  (New  School)  Presb.  Ch.  1863-64. 
Wrote  The  Reunion  of  the  Presb.  Chs..  and  On  the  State  of 
Seligion  in  the  U.  S. ;  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Amer.  Theological  Review,  and  author  of  The  Problem  of  the 
Philos.  of  Hist..  The  Reformed  Chs.  of  Europe  and  Amer.,  etc. 
D.  Feb.  7,  1877. 

Smith  (Sir  HENRY  GEORGE  WAK^LYN),  BART.,  b.  at  Whit- 
tlesea,  Cambridgeshire.  Eng.,  in  1788.  entered  the  army 
1805 ;  participated  in  the  storming  of  Montevideo,  the  as- 
sault on  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  ;  was 
distinguished  in  the  Peninsular  campaign;  participated  as 
assistant  adjutant-gen,  in  the  capture  of  Wash.,  D.  C.,  by 
Gen.  Ross  1814  :  was  military  sec.  in  the  campaign  against 
New  Orleans  to  sir  Edward  Pakenham  :  assistant  quarter- 
master-gen, in  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  ;  was  employed  m 


garrison  duty  at  Halifax.  N.  S.,  and  in  the  W.  I. ;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Kaffir  war  1834-35  ;  was  appointed 
adjutant-gen,  to  the  forces  in  India  1839  ;  was  distinguished 
at  the  battles  of  Gwalior  and  Maharajporo,  being  knighted 
1844 ;  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub 
1845  ;  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Loodiamih.  and  took  Aliwal 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Jan.  28.  1846.  capturing  67  RUIIS  • 
reinforced  Lord  Gough  in  time  to  enable  him  to  win  the 
decisive  battle  of  Sobraon,  Feb.  10,  1846 ;  received  the 
thanks  of  Part.,  and  was  made  a  bart. ;  became  gov  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  1847 :  conducted  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851- 
52.  and  was  made  lieut.-gen.  1854.  D.  Oct.  12,  1860. 

Smith  (ISAAC),  b.  in  N.  J.  in  1736,  grad.  at  Princeton  1755 ; 
practised  med. ;  commanded  a  regiment  in  1776  ;  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  N.  J.  18  yrs. ;  M.  C.  1796-97,  com.  to 
treat  with  the  Seneca  Indians  1797.  D.  Aug.  29,  1807. 

Smith  (ISRAEL),  b.  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  Apr.  4,  1759,  grad. 
at  Yale  1781 ;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Rupert,  Vt.  ;  was 
boundary  com.  1789 ;  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
admission  of  Vt.  into  the  Union  ;  settled  at  Rutland  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  Fed 
eral  const.  1791 ;  was  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Vt.  1797,  M.  C.  1791-97  and  1800-01.  U.  S.  Senator  1801-02  and 
1803-07.  and  gov.  of  Vt.  1807-08.  D.  Dec.  2,  1810. 

Smith  (JAMES),  b.  in  Ire.  about  1720,  came  to  Pa.  with  his 
parents,  and  was  ed.  at  the  Coll.  of  Phila. ;  admitted  to  tin 
bar;  became  a  surveyor  near  Shippensburg,  afterward  a 
lawyer  at  York  ;  raised  in  1774  the  first  volunteer  company 
in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  to  G.  Brit.  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  called  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  abstaining  from  importing  Eug.  goods,  and  one  of 
the  committee  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  representa- 
tives; pub.  an  Essay  on  the.  Constitutional  Power  of  G.  Brit, 
orer  the  Colonies  in  Amer.,  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  Revolution ;  was  elected  to  the  convention  for  forming 
a  const,  for  Pa.  July  15, 1775,  and  of  the  Continental  Cong. 
1775-78 ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.,  and  was  elected  to  the  gen. 
assemblv  of  Pa.  1780.  D.  July  11,  1806. 

Smith  (JAMES  MILTON),  b.  in  Twiggs  co..  Ga.,  Oct.  24, 
1823,  ed.  at  Cullodeu  Acad.  in  Monroe  co.,  Ga. ;  became  a 
lawyer ;  in  1861  entered  the  Confed.  service  as  major  of  the 
13th  Ga.  regiment :  rose  to  col.  in  1862 ;  was  a  member  of 
the  2d  Confed.  Cong,  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1871,  and  became  speaker 
of  its  house  of  reps. ;  in  1872  was  elected  gov.  of  the  State 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Ruf  us  B.  Bullock,  re-elected  in 
Oct.  1872.  and  gov.  to  1877. 

Smith  (JAMES  Y.),  b.  at  Groton,  Conn..  Sept.  15, 1809,  was 
for  some  yrs.  a  lumber-merchant  at  Providence  ;  became  a 
cotton-manufacturer  at  Willimantic.  Conn..  1838,  and  also  at 
Woonsocket.  R.  I. ;  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  R.  I. 
legislature  ;  mayor  of  Providence  1855-57,  and  gov.  of  R.  I. 
1863-65.  D.  Mar.  26,  1876. 

Smith  (JEREMIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.. 
Nov.  29,  1759.  grad.  at  Rutgers  Coll.  1780 ;  studied  law  ;  was 
distinguished  at  the  N.  H.  bar :  was  M.  C.  1791-97 :  appointed 
by  Pres.  Adams  in  1801  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court, 
but  did  not  serve :  gov.  of  N.  H.  1809-10,  and  several  yrs. 
chief-justice  of  State  superior  court.  D.  Sept.  21,  1842. 

Mill tli  (JOHN),  b.  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  in 
Jan.  1579,  spent  4  yrs.  of  his  early  manhood  in  military  ser- 
vice in  the  Netherlands ;  was  afterward  engaged  in  wars 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  took  part 
in  the  colonization  of  Va.  (1606);  accompanied  Capt.  New- 
port in  his  voyage  of  exploration  up  James  River  as  far  as 
the  present  site  of  Richmond  ;  was  on  their  return  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  council ;  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  several  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and  re- 
pressed with  severity  the  projects  of  some  of  the  settlers  to 
return  to  Eng. ;  was  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  for  some 
time,  though  kindly  treated  by  the  Indian  chieftain  Wahun- 
senacawh ;  was  tried  by  his  fellow-councillors  for  the  death 
of  two  of  his  companions,  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Indians  through  his  imprudence,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  the  next  day,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  Capt.  New- 
port ;  made  2  extended  surveys  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributary'  waters,  of  which  he  made  a  map :  became  pres. 
of  the  council  Sept.  1608;  had  several  skirmishes  with  hos- 
tile Indians.  His  departure  from  Va..  to  which  he  never 
returned,  took  place  in  Sept.  1609.  In  1614  he  explored  with 
2  ships  fitted  out  by  some  Lond.  merchants  a  large  portion 
of  the  N  Amer.  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New 
England.  In  1615  he  undertook  another  voyage  to  N.  Eng. 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony,  but  was  captured  by 
a  Fr  man-of-war  and  taken  to  Rochelle.  About  1616  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "  admiral  of  New  England,"  and  was 
thenceforth  much  engaged  in  promoting  Amer.  colonization 
by  means  of  a  series  of  publications  on  Amer.,  in  whic 
romantic  versions  of  his  career  in  many  lands  were  put 
forth.  Author  of  A  Map  of  Va  with  a  Description  oj  the 
Country,  the  Commodities,  the  PtO])le,  Gort.,  and  Religion, 
(tc.  ;  A  Description  of  X.  Eng..  or  the  Olvemtttons  and  l»*cor- 
erietof  Capt.  John  Smith  (Admiral of  that  Country)  !»<*££. 
of  Amer.  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1614,  etc.  D  June  21  1631. 
'  Smith  (JOHN  AL-GUSTISE),  M.  D..  b.  in  U  estmoreland  co., 
v"  Aug.  29,  1782,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary ^Coll.  Ja 
1800-  studied  med. ;  settled  as  a  phys.  at  New  lork  U 
becamelecturer  on  anat.  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons : 
edited  the  Med.  and  Physiological  Journal ;  was  pres.  of 
William  and  Mary  Coll.  1814-26  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  lork.  pres. 
of  foil  of  Phvs  and  Surgeons  1831-43.  D.  *eb.  9,  1865. 

Smith  (JOHN  BL.UR),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 
hone  smith  b.  at  Pequea,  Pa..  June  12, 1756.  grad.  at  Prince- 
ton!^™ studied  theol.  with  his  brother,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed  as pres  of  Hampden-Sidney  Coll  1779 ;  became  one  of 
the  most  noted  preachers  of  the  Valley  of  \au  and [very 
successful  as  a  revivalist ;  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presb 
ch..  Phila..  1791-95:  became  first  pres.  of  Lnion  Coll.  1795. 
a-ain  pastor  in  Phila.  May  1799.  D.  Au*.  22, 1,99. 
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Smith  (JOHN  COTTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Feb. 
12,  1705,  grad.  at  Yale  1783  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Litchfield 
bar  1786 ;  was  several  yrs.  a  member  of  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  was  clerk  1799  and  speaker  1800;  M.  C.  1800-06; 
became  a  member  of  the  council  and  judge  of  the  State 
supreme  court  1809 ;  was  shortly  afterward  lieut.-gov. ;  was 
gov.  of  Conn.  1813-18 ;  was  pres.  of  Amer.  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  of  Amer.  Bible  Society,  and  contributor 
to  literary  and  scientific  periodicals.  D.  Dec.  7,  1845. 

Smith  (JOHN  COTTON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug. 
4,  1820,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1847 ;  was  ordained  in  1849, 
and  became  rector  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Bangor,  Me. ;  in  1852 
became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  ch.,  Boston  ;  in  1860 
became  rector  of  Ascension  ch.,  New  York.  Wrote  essays 
on  evolution  and  a  personal  Creator,  etc.  D.  Jan.  9,  1882. 

Smith  (JOHN  E.),  b.  in  Pa. ;  on  the  outbreak  of  the  c. 
war  was  a  resident  of  111.,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Yates;  appointed  col.  of  the  45th  111.  Volunteers  July  23, 
1861,  he  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Fts.  Henry  and 
Donelson,  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth  ;  in 
Dec.  1862  was  commissioned  a  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and 
commanded  a  division  in  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond, 
Champion  Hill,  and  Big  Black  River  ;  in  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  and  subse- 
quent "  march  to  the  sea,"  and  the  invasion  of  the  Carolinas. 
In  Apr.  1866  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service, 
and  in  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  (July  1866) 
was  appointed  col.  of  the  27th  Inf.  ;  transferred  to  the  15th 
Inf.  Dec.  15,  and  14th  Inf.  Dec.  20,  1870;  brevetted  brig.-gen. 
and  maj.-gen.  Retired  May  19,  1881. 

Smith  (JOHN  GREGORY),  b.  at  St.  Alban's,  Vt.,  July  22, 
1818,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1838,  and  at  the  New  Haven 
Law  School ;  commenced  practice  1841  along  with  his 
father,  John  Smith  (1789-1858),  who  was  M.  C.  ia39-41,  and 
subsequently  chancellor  of  Vt. ;  aided  him  in  developing 
important  railway  projects  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  chan- 
cellor 1858  ;  sat  in  both  houses  of  State  legislature  ;  speaker 
of  lower  house  1862,  gov.  of  Vt.  1863-65.- 

Smith  (JOHN  HYATT),  b.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in 
1823,  and  became  a  Bap.  minister  1848 ;  was  some  yrs.  pastor 
of  the  Eleventh  Bap.  ch.,  Phila.,  subsequently  of  Lee  ave. 
ch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
pulpit-orator  and  as  a  leader  of  the  "open-communion" 
movement ;  M.  C.  1881-83. 

Smith  (JOHN  LAWRENCE),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Dec.  16,  1818,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  and  at  the  rned. 
school  of  the  Univ.  of  S.  C. ;  acted  as  civil  engineer  on  the 
Charleston  and  Gin.  R.  R. ;  commenced  the  practice  of 
med.  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  gave  attention  to  agricultural 
chem.,  and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  marl-beds 
near  Charleston ;  was  for  more  than  4  yrs.  (1846-51)  mining 
engineer  to  the  Tur.  govt. ;  aided  in  the  development  of 
cotton-growing  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  made  extensive 
mineralogical  explorations ;  was  instrumental  in  the  dis- 
covery of  deposits  of  emery  and  corundum  in  the  U.  S. ;  in- 
vented in  1851  the  inverted  microscope ;  was  elected  in  that 
yr.  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Univ.  of  Va.  ;  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  became  a  prof,  in  the  Med.  Univ. 
of  that  city  and  supt.  of  its  gas-works.  Wrote  The  Progress 
and  Condition  of  Several  Depts.  of  Industrial  Chem.  and  Min- 
eralogy and  Chem. :  Original  Researches.  D.  Oct.  12,  1883. 

Smith  (JOHN  PYE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Sheffield, 
Eng.,  May  25,  1774,  studied  at  the  Independent  acad.  at 
Rotherham ;  became  a  dissenting  (Independent)  minister, 
and  in  1800  resident  classical  tutor  in  the  theological  acad. 
at  Homerton  ;  exchanged  that  post  in  1813  for  the  divinity 
tutorship,  which  he  filled  until  1843;  was  again  classical 
tutor,  and  also  prin.  from  the  latter  date  until  1850,  when  he 
retired  to  private  life.  For  43  yrs.  he  was  pastor  of  the 
"Gravel  Pits  Chapel,"  Homerton.  Wrote  The  Script.  Testi- 
mony to  the  Messiah,  The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and 
Deluge  illustrated  by  the  Discoveries  of  Modern  Science,  Script., 
and  Geol.,  etc.  D.  Feb.  5,  1851. 

Smith  (JOHN  SPEED),  b.  in  Jessamine  co.,  Ky.,  July  31, 
1792,  served  under  Gen.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe  ;  was  his 
aide  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  1813 ;  sat  several  yrs.  in  the 
Ky.  legislature,  of  which  he  was  speaker  1827 ;  was  M.  C. 
1821-23,  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Ky.  under  Pres.  Jackson,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  State  supt.  of  public  works.  D. 
June  6,  1854. 

Smith  (JONATHAN  BAYARD),  b.  at  Phila.  in  1741,  grad.  at 
Princeton  1760 ;  became  a  successful  merchant  at  Phila. ; 
commanded  a  company  of  militia  at  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton ;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1777-78  ;  was 
many  yrs.  judge  of  common  pleas.  D.  June  16,  1842. 

Smith  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  July 
15,  1796,  grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  1815,  at  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Sem.  1819 ;  preached  several  yrs.  in  Va.  ;  was  prin.  of 
acads.  at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  at  Frederick  City,  Md. ;  pres. 
of  Franklin  Coll.,  O.,  and  of  a  coll.  at  Frederick  City ;  be- 
came gen.  agent  for  the  Presb.  synods  of  W.  Pa ,  N  Va 
and  E.  O.,  and  was  pastor  at  Round  Hill  and  at  Greensburg, 
Pa.  Author  of  Old  Redstone  and  of  a  Hist,  of  Jefferson  Coll. 
D.  Dec.  4,  1868. 

Smith  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Sharon,  Vt.,  Dec.  23,  1805,  removed 
while  a  child  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  up  almost 
without  education,  leading  a  rather  disreputable  life.  He 
began  to  have  visions  at  15,  and  on  Sept,  21,  1823,  the  angel 
Moroni  appeared  to  him,  announcing  that  God  had  a  work 
for  him  to  perform,  and  that,  buried  in  the  earth  in  a  cer- 
tain spot  a  few  miles  distant,  was  a  record  inscribed  upon 
gold  plates,  giving  an  account  of  the  early  inhabs.  of  Amer 
and  of  their  fate ;  and  with  this  record  a  kind  of  spectacles 
through  which  alone  the  writing  could  be  read.  Three  yrs 
after,  the  angel  placed  the  plates  in  his  hands,  together 
with  the  spectacles.  The  plates  were  inscribed  on  both 
sides  with  hieroglyphic  characters  in  a  lang.  no  longer  ex- 
tant, but  which  he  was  able  to  decipher  and  understand  by 
the  use  of  the  miraculous  spectacles.  Smith  professes  to 
have  dictated  in  English  the  contents  of  these  plates  to  his 


amanuensis,  the  plates  themselves  mysteriously  disappear- 
ing as  they  were  successively  transcribed.  This  transcrip- 
tion was  printed  at  Palmyra  in  1830  under  the  title,  Thf 
Book  of  Mormon,  an  Account  written  by  the  Hand  of  Moroni 
upon  Plates  taken  front  tlie  Plates  of  Nephi.  By  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  Author  and  Proprietor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  a  kind  of  historical  romance,  written 
nearly  20  yrs.  before  by  Samuel  Spaldiug,  at  one  time  a 
clergyman,  and  that  he  intended  to  publish  it  as  such  under 
the  title  The  Manuscript  Found  ;  and  that  this  MS.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  printer,  who  surreptitiously 
copied  it,  returning  the  original  to  Spalding,  who  d.  soon 
after,  but  the  MS.  was  preserved  by  his  widow.  Rigdon  in 
the  mean  while  had  set  up  as  the  founder  of  a  new  faith, 
and  fell  in  with  S.,  and  they  two  concocted  the  plan  of 
making  Spalding's  romance  a  kind  of  Bible  of  their  sect. 
S.  and  Rigdon  soon  gained  a  small  body  of  followers,  and 
in  1831  went  to  Kirtland,  O.,  where  they  built  a  temple,  set 
up  a  fraudulent  bank,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  citi- 
zens in  1838.  S.  had  in  the  mean  time  fixed  upon  a  place  in 
Mo.  as  the  site  of  his  New  Jerusalem,  and  here  his  adhe- 
rents had  begun  to  gather ;  but  becoming  obnoxious  to  the 
surrounding  inhabs.,  they  took  refuge  in  Hancock  co.,  111., 
where  in  1840  they  established  themselves  in  a  fine  location 
at  a  bend  of  the  Miss.,  calling  their  new  home  Nauvoo. 
Here  S.  soon  began  to  put  forth  a  succession  of  new  revela- 
tions, among  others  one  establishing  polygamy,  and  com- 
bining in  his  own  person  all  civil,  military,  municipal,  and 
sacerdotal  authority.  A  newspaper  was  set  up  to  oppose 
him,  which  was  demolished  by  S.  and  his  adherents  May  6, 
1844.  Warrants  were  issued  for  his  arrest  and  that  of  his 
brother  Hyrum  and  some  others ;  they  refused  to  obey  the 
writs ;  the  State  militia  were  called  out ;  the  Mormons 
armed  themselves,  and  a  conflict-was  imminent.  The  gov. 
of  111.  at  length  induced  the  Smiths  to  surrender  and  submit 
to  trial.  They  were  committed  to  jail  at  Carthage.  On  the 
evening  of  May  27  a  mob  assembled,  began  firing  into  the 
door  and  window  of  the  jail,  and  Hyrum  and  Joseph  Smith 
were  shot  dead. 

Smith  (JOSEPH  MATHER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  14,  1789,  settled  as  a  phys.  in  New  York  1811 ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medico-Physiological  Society ; 
visiting  phys.  to  the  N.  Y.  State  prison  1820-24  ;  became  ed. 
of  the  New  York  Med.  and  Physical  Journal  1828,  and  visit- 
ing phys.  to  the  New  York  Hospital  1829  ;  was  prof,  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  New  York  Coll.  of  Phys. 
and  Surgeons  1826-55,  and  afterward  prof,  of  materia  med- 
ica  ;  was  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association  1854,  and  pub. 
several  valuable  professional  works.  D.  Apr.  22,  1866. 

Smith  (JOSHUA  TOULMIN),  b.  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  May 
29, 1816,  ed.  in  the  public  schools  of  Birmingham ;  pub.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Lot.  Lang,  and  A  Popular  View  of  the  Prooreat 
of  Philos.  among  theAncs. ;  devoted  himself  to  the  Scandina- 
vian langs.  and  lit. ;  resided  in  the  U.  S.  1837-42 ;  pub.  North- 
men in  N.  Eng.,  or  Amer.  in  the  Tenth  Century ;  devoted  him- 
self, on  his  return  to  Eng.,  to  study  of  constitutional  and 
Old-Saxon  law ;  was  called  to  bar  1849  ;  wrote  The  Parish, 
its  Obligations  and  Pmoers,its  Officers  and  their  Duties ;  illus- 
trated antiquities  of  Birmingham,  etc.  D.  Apr.  28,  1869. 

Smith  (JUNIIJS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Oct.  2, 
1780,  grad.  at  Yale  1802;  practised  law  at  New  Haven; 
gained  an  important  claim  against  the  Brit.  govt.  1805 ;  en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  G.  Brit.  ;  was  the  first  proposer  of 
a  line  of  steamships  across  the  Atlantic  1832;  founded  a 
company  for  that  purpose  1836,  and  successfully  inaugu- 
rated the  enterprise  by  the  voyage  of  the  Sinus  in  the 
spring  of  1838 ;  afterward  introduced  tea-planting  into  S.  C. 
D.  Jan.  23,  1853. 

Smith  (MATTHEW  HALE),  b.  in  Medway,  Mass.,  Nov.  1810, 
was  successively  a  preacher  of  Univt.,  Presb.,  Epis.,and  Bap. 
chs. ;  pub.  books  giving  the  reasons  for  some  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical changes  ;  studied  and  practised  law,  edited  newspa- 
pers, took  part  in  politics,  and  engaged  in  business,  but 
returned  to  theol.  D.  Nov.  7,  1879. 

Smith  (MELANCTHON),  b.  in  New  York  May  24,  1810,  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Mar.  1,  1826;  became  lieut.  in 
1837,  commander  in  1&55,  capt.  in  1862,  com.  in  1866,  rear- 
admiral  in  1870  ;  retired  in  1871.  Served  with  great  distinc- 
tion during  the  c.  war  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  pas- 
sage of  Ft.  Hudson,  in  the  sounds  of  N.  C.,  and  in  both  the 
Ft.  Fisher  fights,  and  from  1866  to  1870  was  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  equipment  and  recruiting. 

Smith  (NATHAN),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  in  1770,  studied 
law  and  practised  at  New  Haven ;  was  for  many  yrs.  State 
prosecuting  atty.  of  New  Haven  co.  and  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for 
Conn.  ;  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  State  const. ;  was 
often  elected  to  the  legislature  ;  delegate  to  Hartford  Con- 
vention 1814,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1832-35.  D.  Dec.  6,  1835. 

Smith  (NATHANIEL),  brother  of  Nathan,  b.  at  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1762,  received  a  limited  education ;  studied 
law,  and  commenced  practice  at  the  bar  in  his  native  town 
1789;  served  often  in  the  legislature;  was  M.  C.  1795-99, 
State  senator  1799-1804,  and  judge  of  the  State  superior 
court  1806-19.  D.  Mar.  9,  1822. 

Smith  (NATHAN  RYNO),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cornish,  N.  H., 
May  21,  1797,  grad.  at  Yale  1817  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
New  Haven  1823,  and  was  elected  prof,  of  anat.  and  surgery 
in  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  at  Burlington  1825 ;  on  the  organization 
of  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  in  Phila.  became  the  prof,  of 
anat.,  but  in  1827  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Univ. 
of  Md.  ;  invented  a  sure  method  of  lithotomy,  and  wrote 
Surgical  Anat.  of  the  Arteries  and  other  med.  works  ;  in  1838 
became  prof,  of  practical  med.  in  the  Transylvania  Univ., 
Lexington,  Ky. ;  in  1840  returned  to  the  Univ.  of  Md.  D. 
July  3,  1877. 

Smith  (OLIVER  HAMPTON),  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23, 
1794,  emigrated  to  Ind.  1817 ;  studied  and  practised  law ;  be- 
came dist.  atty.  1824,  M.  C.  1827-29,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1837- 
43.  Author  of  Recollections  of  Congressional  Life  and  of  Early 
Ind.  Trials,  Sketches,  and  Reminiscences.  D.  Mar.  19,  1859. 
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Smith  (PERSIFER  FRAZER),  b.  at  Phila.  Nov.  1798,  grad. 
at  Princeton  1815  ;  studied  law  ;  settled  at  New  Orleans  ; 
became  adjutant-gen,  of  La.  ;  was  col.  of  La.  volunteers  In 
the  campaigns  of  1836  and  1838  in  Fla. :  commanded  the 
brigade  of  La.  volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande  May  1840  :  was 
appointed  col.  of  the  mounted  rifles  May  27, 1846  ;  was  bre- 
vetted  brig. -gen.  for  services  at  Monterey,  and  maj.-gen.  for 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco  ;  appointed  civil  and 
military  gov.  of  the  City  of  Mex.  Oct.  1847,  and  of  Vera  Cruz 
May  1848  ;  became  brig.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  Dec.  30,  1856.  D.  May 
17,  1858. 

Smith  (Rev.  PETER  J.,  PH.D.),  b.  1841  near  Treves,  Prus., 
came  to  U.  S.  1847  ;  ed.  in  U.  S.,  Europe,  Fr.,  and  Ger.;  or- 
dained R.  Cath.  priest  1864 ;  vicar  at  Vaudrevange  on  the 
Sarre  1865-68 ;  returned  to  U.  S.  1868  and  became  prof,  of 
ch.  hist,  and  canon  law  in  Provincial  Sem.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  ch.,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  contributor  to  ch.  re-  | 
views,  and  member  of  many  literary  societies. 

Smith  (RICHARD  SOMERS),  b.  at  Phila.  Oct.  30, 1813,  grad. 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 1834,  but  resigned  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  civil  engineering.  In  1840  he  was  reap- 
pointed  in  the  army.  For  15  yrs.  (1840-55)  he  was  assistant 
prof,  of  drawing  at  the  Military  Acad.;  accepted  the  chair  of 
math,  and  drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  lust.  On 
May  14, 1861,  he  re-entered  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Inf. ;  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville  May  2-4,  1863  ;  relinquished  his  commis- 
sion to  accept  presidency  of  Girard  Coll.,  Phila.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1868,  and  from  1868  to  1870  was  prof,  of 
civil  engineering  in  Polytechnic  Coll.  of  State  of  Pa. ;  from 
the  latter  date  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  dept.  of  drawing 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.  at  Annapolis.  D.  Jan.  24,  1877. 

Smith  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  in 
1732,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fel- 
low ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1756 ;  became  rector  of 
St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1759 ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  preached  for  a  time  in  Queen 
Anne  co.,  Md. :  presided  over  Charleston  Coll.  1786-98,  and 
was  consecrated  as  the  first  P.  E.  bp.  of  S.  C.  Sept.  13,  1795. 
D.  Oct.  28, 1801. 

Smith  (ROBERT),  brother  of  Gen.  Samuel,  b.  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1757,  served  as  a  volunteer  at  Brandywine  ;  grad. 
at  Princeton  1781 ;  studied  law,  which  he  practised  at  Balti- 
more ;  was  for  some  yrs.  a  member  of  the  Md.  legislature  ; 
was  sec.  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Jefferson  1802-05, 
atty.-gen.  Mar.-Dec.  1805,  and  sec.  of  state  under  President 
Madison  1809-11 ;  was  for  some  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Bible 
Society  and  of  the  Md.  Agricultural  Society,  and  provost  of 
the  Univ.  of  Md.  D.  Nov.  26,  1842. 

Smith  (ROBERT  ANGUS),  PH.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  near  Glasgow, 
Scot.,  Feb.  15,  1817,  educated  at  the  University  of-Glasgow ; 
studied  chem.  under  Liebig  at  Giessen  1839-41 ;  became  a 
professional  chemist ;  labored  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  towns  and  mines  ;  made  Reports  to  the  board  of 
health  and  to  the  Brit.  Association  on  the  air  and  water  of 
towns ;  was  employed  by  the  royal  mines  commission  to 
analyze  the  air  of  many  mines ;  pub.  an  Inquiry  into  (fie 
Action  of  Carbonic  Add  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood:  was 
appointed  inspector-gen,  of  alkali-works  1863 ;  made  im- 
portant researches  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  dis- 
infectants, resulting  in  favor  of  the  use  of  carbolic  or  phenic 
acid ;  pub.  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Dalton,  and  Hist,  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  up  to  his  Time,  a  vol.  on  Disinfectants  and  Dis- 
infection, etc. 

Smith  (ROBERT  PAYNE),  D.  D..,  b.  in  Gloucestershire, 
Eng.,  Nov.  1818,  grad.  with  high  honor  at  Pembroke  Coll., 
Ox.,  1841 ;  obtained  there  a  Sans,  and  2  Heb.  univ.  scholar- 
ships ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  became  under-libra- 
rian  of  the  Bodleian  ;  pub.  a  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in 
that  library ;  edited  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  the 
Commentary  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  Luke,  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Hist,  of  John  of  Ephesus  ;  commenced  a  Syriac 
Lexicon  ;  is  author  of  The  Authenticity  and  Messianic  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  vindicated  in  a  Course  of 
Sermon*  preached  before  the  Univ.  of  Ox.,  Prophecy  a  Prepa- 
ration for  Christ,  and  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.  Became 
regius  prof,  of  divinity  in  Univ.  of  Ox.  Aug.  1865,  and  dean 
of  Canterbury  Jan.  1871 ;  visited  U.  S.  as  a  delegate  to  Gener- 
al Conference  of  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Oct.  1873 ;  member 
of  the  O.  T.  revision  co. 

Smith  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  July  27,  1752,  re- 
moved in  childhood  to  Baltimore ;  became  a  capt.  in  Small- 
wood's  Md.  regiment  Jan.  1776 ;  participated  in  the  battles 
of  L.  I.,  Harlem,  and  White  Plains,  and  in  the  retreat 
through  N.  J. ;  became  major  in  Gist's  battalion  Dec.  10, 
1776,  and  lieut.-col.  1777  ;  was  at  the  attack  on  Staten  Island 
and  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  ;  defended  Ft.  Mifflin  from 
Sept.  26  to  Nov.  11 ;  was  severely  wounded  and  forced  to 
remove  to  the  Jersey  shore  ;  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  after  which  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  but  continued  to  serve  as  col.  of  militia  :  was 
a  member  of  the  Md.  constitutional  convention  1776 ;  M.  C. 
1793-1803  and  1816-22 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1803-15,  and  again  18: 
33,  serving  much  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  occasionally  as  pres.  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate ;  was  maj.-gen.  of  militia  at  the  defence  of  Balti- 
more against  the  Brit.  1814 ;  quelled  a  formidable  mob  m 
1835.  and  was  thereupon  elected  mayor.  D.  Apr.  22,  li 

Smith  (SAMUEL  EMERSON),  b.  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Mar.  12, 
1788,  grad.  at  Harvard  1808;   became  an  eminent  lawyer; 
settled  at  Wiscasset  1812;  was  justice  or  chief-justice  o 
common  pleas  for  several  terms,  gov.  of  Me.  li 
commissioner  to  revise  the  statutes  1837.    D.  Mar.  3,  1860. 

Smith   (SAMUEL  FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.  21,  1808,  grad.  at  Harvard  1829 :   studied  theol.  at  An- 
dover  Sem. ;  became  a  Bap.  clergyman  1832 :   edited 
Bap.  Missionary  Magazine  at  Boston  1832-33  ;  was  pastor  of 
a  ch.  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  prof,  of  modern  langsm  VVa- 
terville  Coll.  1834-42;    pastor  at    Newton,   Mass.,  IS 
edited  the  Chr.  Revieiv  1842-49,  and  since  1854  has  been  ed. 


of  the  publications  of  the  Bap.  Missionary  Union.    Pub. 
The  Peatmitt,  Lyric  Gems,  etc. 

Smith  (SAMUEL  STANHOPE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert, b.  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  Mar.  16. 1750.  grad.  at  Princeton  1769; 
was  tutor  at  Princeton  1770-73  :  ordained  to  the  Presb.  min- 
istry 1774  ;  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Western  Va.  ;  was  the 
first  pres.  of  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.  1775-79 ;  became  prof,  of 
moral  philos.  at  Princeton  1779,  also  prof,  of  theol.  1783; 
v.-p.  of  the  coll.  1786,  and  pres.  1795  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  system  of  govt.  for  the 
Presb.  Ch.  1786;  was  an  eloquent  and  effective  pulpit-orator: 
pub.  An  Essay  on  the  Variety  of  (.'o/npltj-io/t  in  t/<>  llinmiu 
Secies,  a  vol.  of  Sermons,  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Chr. 
Iteligion  and  on  Moral  Philos.,  etc.  D.  Aug.  21.  1819. 

Smith  (SEBA),  b.  at  Buckfield,  Me.,  Sept.  14,  1792.  grad. 
at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1818;  became  a  journalist  at  Portland; 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Oakes  Prince  1823 ;  won  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  humorist  by  his  Letters  of  Major  Jack  l>»vn\i,ij; 
lost  his  property  1839 ;  settled  in  New  York  1842 ;  devoted 
himself  successfully  to  lit.,  as  did  his  wife;  pub.  Dewdrops 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  My  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate, 
Powhatan,  a  Metrical  Romance,  etc.  D.  July  29,  1868. 

Smith  (SYDNEY),  b.  at  Woodford,  Essexshire,  June  3, 
1771,  was  ed.  at  Ox.,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1790 ; 
in  1794  became  curate  of  a  lonely  parish  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
In  1796  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  private  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  ;  remained  there  5 yrs.,  and  became  intimate  with 
Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  other  Whigs,  who  in  1802  started 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  went  to  Lond.,  where  he  became  a 
popular  preacher.  In  1806  was  presented  with  the  living  of 
Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  Pub.  anonymously  /.•/'• 
the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my  brother  Abmlmm,  ii-lio  lire* 
in  the  Country,  by  Peter  Plymley,  which  had  a  large  share  in 
bringing  about  R.  Cath.  emancipation.  For  many  yrs.  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  lit  view.  He 
was  appointed  prebendary  of  Bristol  and  rector  of  Combe- 
Florey,  and  in  1831  made  resident  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  Lond. 
D.  Feb.  22, 1845. 

Smith  (Sir  THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Saffron-Walden,  Essex, 
Eng.,  Mar.  28,  1514.  ed.  at  Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  1531 ;  became  Gr.  lecturer  1533,  and  pub- 
lic orator  1536;  visited  Fr.  and  It.  1539-42,  graduating  in  law 
at  Padua ;  became  regius  prof,  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge 
1542;  aided  Sir  John  Cheke  in  introducing  into  Eng.  an  im- 
proved Gr.  pronunciation ;  took  holy  orders ;  held  the  rec- 
tory of  Leverington,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle  ;  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI. ;  made  sec.  of  state 
1548,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  at  Brussels  in 
July  of  the  same  jr. ;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  the 
fall  of  the  Protector  Somerset ;  went  as  ambassador  to 
Henry  II.  of  Fr.  Apr.  1551,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
Edward  VI.  and  the  daughter  of  the  Fr.  monarch ;  was 
again  ambassador  to  Fr.  1559,  1562.  1567,  and  1572 ;  became 
provost  of  Eton  1554,  privy  councillor  and  assistant  sec.  of 
state  1571.  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  1572,  sec. 
of  state  1572.  D.  Aug.  12.  1577. 

Smith  (THOMAS  MATHER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
in  1797,  grad.  at  Yale  1816,  and  at  Andover  Sem.  1820;  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  at  Portland,  Me.,  1822;  was 
subsequently  settled  over  chs.  at  Fall  River,  Mass..  (  atskill, 
N  Y  ,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  transferred  bis  allegiance 
to  the  P.  E.  Ch.  while  at  the  latter  place,  receiving  ordina- 
tion from  the  hands  of  Bps.  B.  B.  Smith  and  Kastburn  1845 ; 
was  prof,  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  theological  school  at 
Gambler.  O..  1845-63,  and  pres.  of  Kenyon  Coll.  at  the  same 
place  1859-63.  D.  Sept.  6,  1864. 

Smith  (TRUMAN),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  1,91, 
grad  at  Yale  1815 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1818  ;  sat  in  the 
State  legislature  1831-32  and  1834 ;  was  M.  C.  1839-43  and 
1845-49  '  had  a  decisive  influence  in  procuring  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Taylv  for  the  Presidency  ;  was  U.  S.  Senatoi 
1849-54  :  settled  in  New  York  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 


claims 'arising  from  the  rebellion     Wrote  A n  Examination 


tires  'm-otein  of  the  Senate :  was  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  the  doctrine  of  "State  rights;"  sat  at  various  times  in 
the  legislature,  and  was  a  judge  of  State  supreme  court ; 
received  in  1831  the  nomination  of  his  own  Mate  formic 
Presidency  •  spent  his  later  yrs.  in  Ala.  D.  June  26,  18- 

SmithV.  L?AM).  F.  G.  S.,  b.  at  Churchill,  Oxfordshire. 
Eng  Mar.  23.  1769,  became  a  land-surveyor,  and  was  led  to 
make  maps  of  the  succession  of  geolog.cal  strata ;  after- 
varci  visited  for  that  purpose  nearly  all  the  cos.  of  tug., 
nrocucng  a  series  of  maps,  collecting  a  museum  of  fossil 
?ermdains?lnadSaemonstra,i^g  the  identity  of ^  the |  £j™aUon 

hich     ielded  the  same  fossils.    Wroto^ZteanaBttOMjr.W 
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Smith  (WILLIAM  ANDREW),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  Nov.  29, 1802,  became  a  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Oh.  8. ;  In 
1846  became  pres.  of  Randolph-Macoii  Coll. ;  in  1868  became 
pres.  of  Central  Coll. ;  was  a  leading  member  of  every  Gen. 
Conference  from  1832  to  1866;  was  appointed  at  the  Gen. 
Conference  of  1866  one  of  the  corns,  on  the  part  of  the  S.  Cb. 
to  settle  the  property  question  with  the  N.  Ch.  ;  wrote  lect- 
ures on  the  Philo*.  and  Practice  of  Slavery.  D.  Mar.  1,  1870. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  FARRAK),  b.  in  St.  Alban's,  Vt.,  Feb.  17, 
1824,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1845 ;  passed  2 
yrs.  at  W.  Pt.  as  assistant  professor  of  math.  ;  engaged  on 
surveys  in  Tex.,  on  the  Mex.  boundary  commission,  and  m 
Fla.  In  1856  he  was  placed  on  light-house  construction 
duty,  and  in  iar>9  appointed  engineer  sec.  of  the  light-house 
board.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell. 
Commissioned  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  (Aug.  13),  he  served 
in  the  defences  of  Wash,  until  Mar.  1862,  and  in  the  Virginia 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1862  commanded  a  division  before 
Yorktown  and  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks, 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Savage  Station,  Glendale,  and  Malvern 
Hill ;  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  July  4,  1862, 
he  led  his  division  in  the  Md.  campaign  at  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  In  Nov.  1862  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  6th  corps,  and  engaged  at  Fredericksburg ; 
transferred  to  9th  corps  Feb.  1863.  He  directed  (Oct.  27) 
the  throwing  of  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  Tenn.  River  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  below  Chattanooga,  and  capture  of  heights 
overlooking  it,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  In  Mar.  1864  he  became  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers, 
and  in  May  was  assigned  to  18th  corps,  which  he  command- 
ed at  Cold  Harbor,  June  1-3,  and  siege  of  Petersburg.  For 
gallantry  in  battle  he  was  brevetted  from  lieut.-col.  to  maj.- 
gen.  ;  police  com.  New  York  1875-80. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  LOUOHTON),  LL.D.,  b.  probably  in  S.  C. 
about  1745,  was  M.  C.  1789-97  ;  an  able  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  Adams,  and  an  active  op- 
ponent of  Jefferson,  against  whom  he  pub.  a  pamphlet ; 
was  minister  to  Port,  1797-1800,  and  to  Sp.  1800-01.  Wrote 
Comparative  View  of  the  Consts.  of  Ike  States,  etc.  D.  in  1812. 

Smith  (Gen.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL),  b.  in  Ala.  about  1813, 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ala. ;  practised  law  at  Greenesboro' ; 
served  as  capt.  of  mounted  inf.  against  the  Creeks  1836 ;  be- 
came an  ed.  at  Mobile ;  founded  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor 
1838 ;  was  mayor  of  Tuscaloosa  1839,  a  circuit  judge  1850-51, 
a  Whig  M.  C.  1851-57 ;  opposed  secession,  but  sat  in  the 
Confed.  Cong.  1861-65 ;  was  afterward  pres.  of  the  State 
univ.  Wrote  Ala.  Justice,  etc. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  STEPHENS),  b.  in  New  York  in  1755,  grad. 
at  Princeton  1774;  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
reaching  the  rank  of  lieut.-col. ;  was  successively  aide  to 
Sullivan,  Steuben,  and  Washington  (July  1781) ;  married  the 
only  daughter  of  John  Adams,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
his  mission  to  Eng.  as  sec.  of  legation  1785 ;  became  sur- 
veyor of  New  York  ;  sat  3  yrs.  in  the  State  assembly  ;  was 
chosen  pres.  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Cincinnati  1804, 
and  was  M.  C.  1813-16.  D.  June  10,  1816. 

Smith  (WoKTHiNGTON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
1795,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1816  ;  studied  theol.  at  Andover ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  1819;  was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch. 
at  St.  Alban's,  Vt,,  1823-49,  and  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  from 
1849  to  his  death,  Feb.  13,  1856.  Author  of  Select  Sermons. 

Smlth'son  (JAMES  LEWIS  Made),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng. 
1765,  a  natural  son  of  Hugh  Smithson,  first  duke  of  Northum- 
berland ;  ed.  at  Oxford,  graduating  at  Pembroke  Coll.  1786  ; 
was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  in  the  following  yr.  ;  devoted  himself 
to  science,  especially  chem. ;  pub.  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions 8  papers,  beside  several  in  the  Annals  of  PhUos.  and 
other  scientific  periodicals ;  was  much  interested  in  geol., 
and  was  at  one  time  v.-p.  of  the  Royal  Society.  D.  at  Genoa, 
It.,  June  27,  1829.  (See  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.) 

Smithsonian  Institution,  located  at  Wash.,  D.  C., 
is  a  scientific  establishment  founded  on  the  bequest  of  James 
Smithson  of  Eng.  for  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge anwng  men."  The  amount  first  received  was  $515,169 ; 
the  "residuary  legacy,"  $26.210.63;  total  sum  derived  from 
the  bequest,  $541,379.63.  In  1867,  under  act  of  Cong,  author- 
izing the  increase  of  the  fund  to  $1,000,000,  $108,620.37,  re- 
sulting from  the  savings  of  income  and  the  increased  value 
of  investments,  was  added  to  the  amount  then  in  the  treas. 
of  the  U.  S.,  making  the  entire  sum  to  the  credit  of  Smith- 
son  $650,000.  Beside  this,  in  1874  a  special  fund  of  $1000, 
known  as  the  bequest  of  James  Hamilton  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  "  appropriated  biennially  for 
a  contribution,  paper,  or  lecture  on  a  scientific  or  useful 
subject,"  was  placed  in  the  treas.  of  the  U.  S.  In  addition, 
the  inst.  holds  bonds  and  certificates  of  the  State  of  Va. 
amounting  at  par  to  $88,125.20,  the  coupons  of  which  are 
sold  annually  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  income  of  the 
establishment.  The  Smithson  bequest  was  accepted  by  act 
of  Cong,  approved  July  1,  1836;  it  was  established  by  act 
of  Cong,  approved  Aug.  10,  1846.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  establishment  is  administered  by  a  board  of  regents 
composed  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
3  senators,  appointed  by  the  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.,  3  reps.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  speaker  of  the  House,  and  6  citizens,  chosen 
by  joint  resolution  of  Cong.  ;  no  2  regents  are  allowed  from 
any  one  State ;  2  of  the  citizen  members  must  be  residents 
of  D.  C.  Beside  the  board  of  regents,  the  Pres.  and  V.-P.  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  cabinet  officers  during  the  time  they  hold 
their  respective  offices,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
elect  honorary  members,  are  by  law  constituted  an  "  estab- 
lishment" styled  the  "Smithsonian  Institution."  By  this 
name  they  are  known  and  have  perpetual  succession.  The 
Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  presiding  officer  of  this  "establish- 
ment." From  the  inauguration  of  the  inst.  to  the  present 
time  the  regents  appointed  by  the  2  houses  of  Cong,  have 
generally  been  selected  from  among  the  members  who  had 
already  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  eminent  jurists 
or  upright  statesmen,  while  those  from  the  citizenship  of 


the  sevei'al  States  have  usually  been  chosen  on  account  of 
probity  of  character,  high  social  position,  and  literary  or 
scientific  reputation. 

The  S.  building  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the 
U.  S.  The  arch,  is  the  latest  variety  of  the  Rounded  style  of 
the  12th  century.  The  material  is  lilac-gray  freestone  from 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation  where  it  crosses  the  Poto- 
mac. The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  1,  1847.  By  law  tho 
S.  is  the  depository  of  the  National  Museum,  of  which  tho 
secretary  of  the  inst.  is  the  curator.  It  is  the  only  lawful 
place  of  deposit  of  "  all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and 
curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  nat.  hist.,  plants,  and 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  belonging,  or  here- 
after to  belong,  to  the  U.  S.,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of 
Wash,  in  •whosesoever  custody."  The  nucleus  of  these  col- 
lections consists  in  the  specimens  brought  home  by  the 
Wilkes  and  other  early  exploring  expeditions.  Through 
the  agency  and  influence  of  the  inst.  these  have  been  great- 
ly augmented,  and  the  museum  may  now  be  said  to  be  rich 
in  objects  in  several  of  the  depts.  incident  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment, particularly  ethnology,  ornithology,  and  ichthy- 
ology. In  the  early  hist,  of  the  inst.  it.  established  a  system 
for  the  interchange  of  Amer.  and  foreign  scientific  thought. 
By  this  system,  which  has  now  attained  great  proportions, 
societies  and  individuals  are  brought  into  close  communion 
by  the  interchange  of  publications,  the  privilege  being  ac- 
corded at  the  expense  of  the  inst.  for  ocean  transportation. 
The  support  of  the  system  costs  annually  about  $6000.  The 
effect  of  this  enterprise  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  By 
this  means  thousands  of  works  e_m bracing  the  details  of  the 
latest  inventions  and  discoveries  are  brought  to  Amer., 
while  in  turn  a  knowledge  is  disseminated  abroad  of  what- 
ever is  doing  in  the  U.  S.  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  There  are  now  about  2200  foreign  societies  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  inst.,  exclusive  of  individuals. 

The  S.  Library  was  several  yrs.  ago  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  Library  of  Cong.,  and  now  forms  the  National 
Science  Library.  It  consists  of  about  75,000  yols.  The  inst. 
issues  3  series  of  publications.  The  first  is  a  quarto  en- 
titled Contributions  to  Knowledge ;  the  second,  an  octavo 
styled  Miscellaneous  Collections;  and  the  third,  an  octavo 
Annual  Report:  The  Contributions  to  Knowledge  are  memoirs 
pertaining  to  every  branch  of  phys.  science,  and  contain 
positive  additions  to  knowledge  based  on  original  research  ; 
they  are  usually  the  results  of  investigations  to  which  the 
inst.  has  in  some  way  rendered  assistance.  The  miscellane- 
ous collections  are  monographs  designed  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  nat.  hist.,  and  to  induce  individuals  to  engage 
therein  as  a  specialty.  The  annual  report  is  made  up  of  a 
statement  to  Cong,  of  the  operations,  expenditures,  and 
condition  of  the  inst.,  and  an  appendix  containing  transla- 
tions from  works  not  generally  accessible  to  Amer.  students ; 
biographies,  original  and  other,  of  distinguished  scientists  ; 
ethnological  and  meteorological  essays ;  extracts  from  cor- 
respondence ;  accounts  of  unusual  phenomena,  etc.  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  as  well  as  the  scientific  reader. 

Sinlth'sonlte,  mineral  carbonate  of  zinc,  named  after 
the  Eng.  chemist  Smithson,  who  was  the  founder  of  our 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons 
of  glassy  lustre,  white  when  pure,  with  the  hardness  of 
apatite.  S.  occurs  in  many  Amer.  localities  ;  abundantly  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Perkiomen 
lead-mine. 

Smlth'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  18  m.  N.  E. 
of  Phila.  Pop.  1880,  285. 

Smoke  [A.-S.  smoca],  the  product  of  an  imperfect  com- 
bustion. If  coal  be  burned  perfectly,  the  result  will  be  car- 
bonic acid,  steam,  and  nitrogen,  which  substances  will 
escape  through  the  chimney-top  and  blend  with  the  atmos- 
phere under  the  form  of  invisible  and  incombustible  gases 
and  vapor.  But  as  the  combustion  of  coal  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  generally  burned  is  very  imperfect,  inflammable 
gases  and  vapors  and  large  quantities  of  fine  particles  of 
carbon  issue  together  with  the  above  substances,  form  soot 
and  black  and  brown  smoke,  contaminate  the  air,  and  cause 
a  considerable  loss  of  fuel. 

Smol'lett  (TOBIAS  GEORGE),  b.  at  Dalquhurn  House, 
Cardross,  Scot.,  in  1721 ;  pub.  in  1748  with  great  success  his 
first  and  best  novel.  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random  ; 
in  1751  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  in  1753  The 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom  ;  edited  for  some 
time  a  Tory  organ,  the  Critical  Review  ;  wrote  in  14  months 
a  Compleat  Hist,  of  Eng.,  deduced  from  the  Descent  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  which  he  subse- 
quently added  a  Continuation  from  1748  to  1760 ;  wrote  Ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  ;  aided  Thomas  Francklin 
and  other  writers  in  bringing  out  a  translation  of  the  Works 
of  Voltaire  (37  vols.) ;  went  for  his  health  to  It.  in  1769,  and 
wrote  on  the  journey  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker, 
his  most  amus'ing  book.  D.  Oct.  21, 1771. 

Smut  [A.-S.  smitta'].  The  diseases  of  grain  in  which  the 
kernels  become  converted  into  masses  of  black  powder  are 
popularly  called  smuts.  In  England  the  term  bunt  is  often 
applied  to  similar  diseases.  The  diseases  known  as  smuts 
are  all  caused  by  fungi  belonging  to  the  order  Ustilagineae. 
The  smuts  are  by  no  means,  however,  confined  to  grains, 
but  are  abundant  on  other  plants,  and,  although  generally 
confined  to  the  floral  organs,  in  some  species  are  found  on 
the  leaves  and  stalks. 

Smyrna,  smir'na,  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hermaean  Gulf,  whose  entrance  lies  opposite 
the  island  of  Mitylene.  Originally  an  Ionian  colony,  the 
^Eolians  took  and  walled  it ;  it  was  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  sacred  Meles  ;  here  stood  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  here 
Homer  sang  his  immortal  verse.  The  lonians  had  repos- 
sessed their  city  but  about  100  yrs.  when  Alyattes,  king  of 
Sardis,  took  and  dismantled  it  in  628.  Thence  for  4  centu- 
ries her  people  dwelt  in  an  unwalled  town  and  in  the  v.  of 
the  neighboring  plain,  until  Alexander  the  Great  ordered 
a  new  city  to  be  built  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Pagus.  From 
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this  time  8  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  becoming, 
as  it  has  been  ever  since,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor.  Christianity  was  probably  introduced  into  S.  during 
the  1st  century  of  our  era,  and  Polycarp,  one  of  its  early 
bps.  and  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  suffered  martyrdom  in  167 
A.  i).  It  is  one  of  the  7  apocalyptic  chs. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  alone  is  commended,  with  Philadelphia,  in  the 
epistles  to  the  7  chs.  After  various  vicissitudes  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  since  remained.  Its  population 
has  increased  from  90,000  in  1631  (Tavernier)  or  27.300  in 
1702  (Tournefort)  to  150,000.  of  whom  only  40,000  are  Turks. 
Modern  S.  is  built  in  part  upon  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Pagus,  but 
mostly  011  the  low  ground  at  their  foot,  formed  in  good 
measure  by  a  torrent  from  the  S.,  and  extending  to  a  tongue 
of  land  called  "the  Point."  Its  E.  limit  is  formed  by  the 
above-mentioned  torrent  and  the  "  caravan  bridge,"  beyond 
which  lie  the  Tur.  cemeteries,  thickly  planted  with  fine  cy- 
presses. The  sea-face  is  2  m.  in  extent  N.  and  S.  The  streets 
are  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  sea,  but  they  are  ] 
straight  only  in  the  Armenian  quarter.  The  houses,  usually 
2  stories  high,  are  now  generally  built  of  wooden  beams 
incased  in  stone,  to  preserve  them  at  once  from  fire  and  the 
earthquake.  There  are  several  free  hospitals,  each  nation 
usually  having  its  own,  the  Turks  and  Jews  excepted.  The 
Grs.  have  3  chs.,  the  Armenians  1.  the  R.  Caths.  3,  the  Prots. 
4  chapels,  and  the  Jews  1  synagogue.  The  mosques  are 
mostly  anc.  churches  or  lekkts.  S.  is  the  best  supplied  with 
schools  of  any  city  in  the  empire,  and  has  2  Fr.,  1  Gr.,  and  1 
Armenian  we'ekly  paper.  S.  is  the  chief  mart  for  European 
commerce  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  exports  consist  of  silk,  opium, 
drugs,  dyes,  and  gums,  gall-nuts,  wool,  valonea,  dried  figs, 
raisins,  and  fresh  fruits  ;  and  the  imports  are  coffee,  sugar, 
cochineal,  indigo,  tin,  iron,  lead,  broadcloth,  cotton  goods, 
rum,  brandy,  spices,  and  machinery.  The  defences  of  S. 
consist  of  a" battery  on  the  shore  and  of  the  ruinous  castle 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  S.  possesses  the  only  railways 
yet  built  in  Asia  Minor— the  one  extending  S.  to  Aidin,  a 
distance  of  83  m.,  and  the  other  to  Philadelphia,  113  m.  in 
all.  Many  steamers,  Aus.,  Fr.,  Rus.,  Eng.,  Gr.,  It.,  Sp.,  Tur., 
and  Egyptian,  place  it  in  direct  communication  with  all  the 
prin.  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  S.  yet 
presents  some  venerable  ruins— the  castle  on  the  hill,  the 
great  theatre  beneath  it,  and  the  stadium,  the  scene  of 
Polycarp's  martyrdom.  The  beauty  of  its  neighborhood  is 
justly  celebrated,  and  its  country  villas  are  unrivalled  in  the 
empire.  The  prov.  is  governed  by  a  pasha. 

Smyrna,  R.  R.  June.,  Kent  co..  Del.,  60  m.  S.  of  Phila. 
Business,  fruit-growing  and  agriculture.  Pop.  1880,  2423. 

Smyth  (CHARLES  PIAZZI),  b.  about  1820,  was  employed 
for  some  time  under  Mr.  Mac-Lean  in  the  observatory  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  was  appointed  royal  astron.  for  Scot. ; 
made  a  series  of  observations  from  the  peak  of  Teneriffe 
1856 ;  pub.  Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer's  Experiment,  or  Special- 
ities of  a  Residence  above  the  Clouds ;  visited  Rus. ;  wrote 
Three  Cities  in  Ru#.,  and  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
and  wrote  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
Smyth  (EGBERT  COFFIN).  See  APPENDIX. 
Smyth  (NEWJCAN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  June  25, 
1843.  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1863,  and  at  Andover  Sem.  1867 ; 
assistant  teacher  in  Naval  Acad.  at  Newport  1863-^4;  first 
lieut.  16th  Me.  volunteers  1864-65 ;  preached  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1867-68 ;  spent  a  year  in  Europe  1868-69 ;  pastor  of  first 
Congl.  eh.,  Bangor,  Me.,  1870-74;  of  first  Presb.  ch.,  Quincy, 
111.,  1875-82 ;  of  Centre  ch..  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1882.  Wrote 
The  Religious  Feeling,  Old  Faiths  in  Xeic  Lights,  and  The 
Orthodoxy  of  To-Day. 

Smyth  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  West- 
minster, Eng.,  Jan.  21,  1788.  entered  the  Brit,  navy  1805; 
served  at  Cadiz  1810 ;  was  detailed  by  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty to  make  a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Sic. 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  his  Atlas  and  Descriptive  Memoir  on  Sic.  ;  was  promoted 
to  commander  Sept.  1815 ;  completed  a  survey  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic  1817 ;  made  a  final  survey  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1821 ;  pub.  a  large  number  of  charts  of  different  por- 
tions of  that  sea ;  became  post-capt.  1824,  rear-admiral  1853 ; 
resided  successively  at  Bedford  and  at  Cardiff,  erecting  a 
private  astronomical  observatory  at  each  place  ;  was  pres. 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  in  1857  became 
hydrographer  to  the  admiralty.  D.  Sept.  9, 1865. 

Snail  [A.-S.  nmtgal,  "little  snake"],  a  name  given  to  the 
shell-bearing  gasteropod  mollusks.    The  terrestrial  S.  are 
divisible  into  3  categories— viz.  (1)  Pulmonata,  including  the 
inoperculate  forms,  as  well  as  allied  forms  living  in  the 
water,  and  also  the  slugs  ;  (2)  certain  operculigerous  forms 
which  are  closely  allied  to  the  aquatic  Littorinidas,  etc  ; 
and  (3)  other  operculigerous  types  which  are  most  nearly 
related  to  certain  other  aquatic  forms  very  different  in 
structure  from  the  former—*,  g.  Neritida?,  Trochidse,  etc.— 
and  representative  of  another  order,  the  Rhipidoglossa.    I 
is  thus  seen  that  the  form  of  the  shell,  and  even  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  shell,  are  of  very  inferior  systematic 
significance,  and   entirely   subordinate   to   differences   m 
structure  of  the  animal. 
Snake.    See  SERPENT. 
Snake-Bird.    See  DARTER. 
Snake-Bites.    See  VENOM. 

Snake- Eel  (Ophisurw),  a  genus  of  marine  eels,  found 
only  in  warm  lats.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the 
caudal  fin. 

Snake-Fish.    See  BAND-FISH. 

Snake  (or  E,ewls)  River,  over  1000  m.  long,  is  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  It  rises  in  Shoshone 
Lake,  in  the  U.  S.  National  Park,  within  the  limits  of  Wyo 
TeiT.  Its  source  has  an  elevation  of  7792  ft.  Its  upper  val- 
ley is  broken,  with  some  fertile  areas ;  lower  down  the  cou 
try  is  to  a  great  extent  open,  and  in  part  is  fine  prairie-lanu. 
The  stream  has  numerous  rapids,  and  its  great  cataract  in 
Id.  rivals  Niagara  in  grandeur  and  exceeds  it  in  height. 


Snake-Root,  a  popular  name  for  manv  plants  be- 
lieved to  be  efficac-ious  in  the  cure  of  snake-bites.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  name  is  applied  to  the  following  among  others  : 
(1)  The  black  S.-R.  or  sanicle  (Sanifittti  iiuirUaiiilifin.  a, 
common  umbelliferous  plant,  with  a  root  of  an  aromatic 
taste,  of  some  value  as  an  antispasmodic.  i2»  The  / 
g'vjm  yucctefolium,  button  S.-K..  or  rattlesnake  master,  is 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  c3)  The  Seneca  s.-R.  (see 
SKNKKA).  (4,  5,  6)  Liatris  tpicata,  tqiiarrofa,  and  scatiota, 
called  also  button  S.-R.,  blazing  star,  rattlesnake  master, 
etc.,  showy,  composite-flowered  plant.*,  with  stimulant  and 
diuretic  properties.  (7)  The  Eupatorhtm  a(jfi-atoid(»,  com- 
mon in  the  N.  States,  and  a  good  tonic,  is  called  white  s.-li. 
(8,  9)  The  Arislolochia  serpentaria,  the  well-known  Va.  S.-K  . 
which  has  valuable  stimulant  and  tonic  powers  and  a 
pleasant  fragrance.  (10)  The  ("unicifugn  racemosa,  or  black 
S.-R.,  is  a  valuable  sedative  and  expectorant.  (ID  Asarum 
C'anadense,  or  wild  ginger,  is  called  S.-R.  and  Canada  s.-i;. 
in  N.  Eng.  It  is  a  pungent,  aromatic  plant. 

Snake-Stone,  a  small  piece  of  stone,  bone,  or  other 
substance  which  is  placed  upon  the  bite  of  a  poisonou* 
serpent  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or  charming  away  the 
poison.    The  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries  have  faith  in 
this  and  other  like  means  of  cure,  such  as  the  mad-stone, 
which  is  applied  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. 
Snake- Wood.    See  LETTER- WOOD. 
Snap'dragon,  a  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Antirrhinum,  herbs  of  the  order  Scrophulariaceae.    Many 
fine  flowering  varieties  are  cultivated. 

Snap'per,  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  different, 
kinds  of  fishes  in  the  S.  U.  S.  and  W.  I.  islands.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  the  species  of  Lutjanus  and  Sebastts. 

Snap'plng-Turtle,  the  designation  in  the  U.  S.  of 
several  species  of  tortoises.  (1)  The  common  S.-T.  of  the 
N.  and  most  of  the  S.  U.  S.  is  the  Vhdydra  serpentina.  This 
has  the  head  moderately  large,  and  covered  with  a  soft 
skin,  and  the  marginal  scales  of  the  shell  are  in  a  single 
row.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length  of  about  4  ft. 
and  a  weight  of  50  Ibs.  (2)  A  species  of  the  S.  States  is  the 
Hacrodemmys  Temminckii.  This  animal  has  the  head  very 
large  and  broadly  triangular,  and  it  is  covered  with  nu- 
merous horny  plates  ;  the  marginal  scales  of  the  shell  are  in 
2  rows.  It  reaches  a  very  large  size ;  sometimes  it  is  re- 
ported weighing  as  much  as  100  Ibs.  Both  of  these  species 
belong  to  the  family  Chelydridse,  and  are  distinguishable 
from  all  the  other  turtles  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  long  and  im- 
perfectly retractile  neck  and  tail,  and  the  cruciform  plas- 
tron or  lower  shell.  They  owe  their  name  to  their  habit  of 
snapping  at  their  food  or  enemies.  (3)  In  some  sections  of 
theU.  STthe  name  is  also  applied  to  the  soft-shell  turtles, 
or  Trionychidae,  which  snap  abruptly  at  food  or  obstacles 
to  their  progress. 

Sneeze- Wood,  the  beautiful  and  durable  timber  of 
Pteroxylon  utile  (order  Sapindaceae),  a  tree  of  8.  Afr.  When 
sawing  or  rasping  it,  joiners  are  much  troubled  by  the 
sneezing  which  its  fine  dust  provokes. 

Snell  (WILLEBRORD),  b.  at  Leyden  in  1591,  studied  math, 
and  natural  science  ;  succeeded  in  1613  his  father  as  prof, 
of  math,  at  the  Univ.  of  Leyden.  D.  there  Oct.  31,  1626.  He 
discovered  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  was  also 
the  first  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  earth  by  means  of  a 
trigonometrical  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian. 

Snl'der  Rifle,  so  called  from  its  inventor.   Its  essential 
features  are  that  the  breech-block  revolves  around  an  axis 
on  the  right  of  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  and  tl 
firing-pin  passes  obliquely  from  nose  of  hammer  tnrougii 
breech-block  to  centre  of  base  of  cartridge. 

Snipe  [Dutch,  snip],  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of 
family  Scolopaeidse.    The  prin.  species  in  the  I   S.  are  the 
\iner  S    grav  S.,  jack  or  grass  S.,  robin  S.,  and  stone  b. 
"  Snipe-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  Centri*cu**colopax,  the 
type  of  the  family  Centriscida?.  on  account  of  the  elongated 
snout,  comparable  to  the  bill  of  a  snipe.    It  is  also  called 


trSnoert;rehStur'leson,  b.  in  1178  at  Hwamma,  Iceland, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  m  the 
island*  He  was  educated  at  Odd!  by  Jon  LoW u  the  most 
learned  man  in  Iceland.  In  1204  he  maimed  the  richest 
heiress  in  Iceland,  and  became  the  most  prominent  man  m 
the  country.  A  deadly  hatred  arose  between  him  and  his 
brother  and  bitter  feuds  with  other  families  made  his  life  a 
perpetuaf  warfare.  He  sought  support  in  Nor  but  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  Nor.  king  Hako, u  by  his 


of  Nor.  to  the  death  of  Magnus  trni  -     •••- 

Younger  Edda  also  bears  Snorre's  name,  but  only  parts  of  i 

bes°now  ff-S  mAw\  When  vapor  condenses  at  a  tern- 
neriture  below  SPF.  it  freezes  orpasses  into  a  crystalline 
fo^n\  Droducing  S  S.  -  flakes,  though  assuming  a  great 
varietJ  of  forms  usually  present  the  outline  of  a  hexacon 


this  line  is  nearest  to  the  equator 
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summer  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  melt.    The  lower  limit 
>erpetual  S.,  called  the  snow-line,  is  found  within  the 
ics  about  3  in.  above  the  sea-level.    In  temperate  lats. 
>scends  to  a  little  less  than  2  m.  ;  and  at  the  N.  limit  of 
continents  it  is  about  ^  m.,  or  even  less,  above  the 
while  on  the  arctic  islands  vast  fields  of  S.  remain 
lanently  very  near  the  sea-shore. 
'te  height  of  the  snow-line,  as  observed  in  different  lats.,  is 
n  in  the  following  table  : 

This  table  shows  that  though  the  height  of  the  S.-line  de- 
creases toward  the  poles,  its  greatest  altitude  is  not  at  the 
equator,  but  near  the  tropics,  and  that  it  is  also  subject  to 
great  irregularity  of  elevation. 
Two  conditions  regulate  the  altitude  of  the  S.-line—  the 
quantity  of  fallen  S.,  and  the  amount  of  heat  to  melt  it.    In 
the  sub-tropical  zones,  which  have  less  S.  and  no  less  sum- 
mer heat,  the  S.-line  is  higher  than  at  the  equator.    In 
similar  lats.  the  coast  -  regions,  exposed  to  moist  winds, 

Latitude. 

New  World. 

English  feet. 

Latitude. 

Old  World. 

English  feet. 

75°  N. 
54° 
48° 
43° 
39° 
38° 
19° 
5° 
1°S. 
17° 
17° 
33° 
42° 
54° 

2,300 
3,500 
8,000 
12,500 
14,500 
11,000 
14,900 
15,300 
15,700 
18,500 
15,900 
14,700 
6,000 
3,700 

rr,°  N. 

71° 
67° 
61° 
50° 
46° 
46° 
43° 
35° 
31° 
31° 
12" 
3°S. 
44° 

Bear  Island  

600 

2,300 
3,800 
5,300 
7,000 
8,900 
9,200 
11,000 
13,000 
16,200 
18,600 
14,000 
16,000 
7,500 

Mageroe,  Cape  North  

Mt.  Baker,  Or.,  about  

Sulitelma,  Lapland 

Scandinavian  Alps  

Altai  Mountains  

Alps,  N.  side  

Popocatepetl,  Mexico  

Alps,  S.  side  

Caucasus  

Hindoo  Koosh  

Andes  of  Bolivia,  W.  side  
Andes  of  Bolivia,  E.  side  
Andes  of  Central  Chili 

Himalaya,  S.  side  

Himalaya,  N  side  .  . 

Abyssinian  Mountains  .   .   . 

Kilima  Niaro,  E.  Africa  

Andes  of  Sts.  of  Magellan  

New  Zealand  Alps  

have  a  lower  S.-line  than  the  interior  of  the  continents  with 
their  scanty  S.,  dry  atmosphere,  and  hot  summers.  The 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  bear  perpetual  S.  3500  ft.  lower 
than  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  the  same  lat.  The  S.  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  condenses  the  vapors  brought  by  the 
warm  monsoons,  has  a  S.-limit,  on  an  average,  1200  ft. 
lower  than  the  N.  slope  on  the  dry  and  sunny  plateau  of 
Thibet.  In  the  Alps  the  line  of  S.  is  somewhat  higher  on 
the  S.  slopes,  exposed  to  the  warm  summer  wind  from  It. 
In  passing  from  the  dry  climate  of  Central  Chili  to  the 
rainy  region  farther  S.,  the  S.-line  descends  from  14,700  ft. 
to  6000.  A  vast  amount  of  S.  in  the  latter  region,  and  a  wet, 
cloudy  summer,  account  for  the  change.  In  the  Rocky 
Mts.,  in  a  lat.  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Patagonian 
Andes,  the  S.-line  has  an  altitude  of  12,500  ft.— that  is,  full 
6000  ft.  higher.  (See  GLACIER.)  A.  GUYOT. 

Snow'ball,  the  Viburnum  opulus,  a  cultivated  shrub  of 
the  order  Caprifoliaceas,  called  also  Guelder  rose.  To  this 
species  belongs  the  high-bush  cranberry  of  the  U.  S.,  whose 
fruit  is  edible.  The  S.  is  a  variety  with  handsome  globular 
cymes  of  sterile  flowers. 

Snow-Berry,  the  Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  a  hand- 
some shrub  (order  Caprifohaceae)  common  in  the  U.  S.  in 
many  parts,  and  in  grounds  around  dwellings  where  its 
white,  inedible  berries  are  familiar  objects. 

Snow-Bird,  a  name  common  to  the  several  species 
or  varieties  of  the  genus  Junco  inhabiting  the  U.  S.  These 
belong  to  the  family  Fringillida?,  and  have  a  small  conical 
bill,  the  wings  rather  short,  the  middle  toe  shorter  than  the 
short  tarsus,  the  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  the  inner,  and 
extending  to  the  claw  of  the  middle  one,  and  the  tail  nearly 
as  long  as  the  wings,  slightly  emarginate,  and  decidedly 
rounded ;  the  color  is  blackish  or  ash  above,  white  on  the 
belly,  and  not  developed  in  streaks  anywhere ;  the  outer 
tail-feathers  are  white.  The  several  forms  generally  rather 
exceed  6  inches  in  length.  They  are  distributed  over  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  U.  S. 

Snow-Bunting,  or  Snowflake,  the  popular  name 
of  the  Plectrophanes  nivalu;  a  species  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidae.  In  common  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  it 
has  a  very  long  hind  claw,  which  is  little  curved,  the  tarsi 
are  longer  than  the  middle  toes,  and  the  lateral  toes  are 
equal  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  claw  of  the  middle  one ; 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  species  are  the  compar- 
atively small  bill  and  the  shortness  of  the  hind  toe ;  the 
general  color  is  white,  the  middle  of  the  back,  inner  tail- 
feathers,  and  ends  of  wing-quills  black.  The  species  ranges 
over  the  whole  N.  hemisphere. 

Snow'den  OV.  L.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Siiowden  (JAMES  Ross),  b.  at  Chester,  Pa.^  in  1810,  was 
speaker  of  the  Pa.  house  of  reps.  1842-44,  State  treas.  1845-47, 
treas.  U.  S.  mint  1847-50,  and  director  of  the  mint  1853-61 ; 
pub.  many  addresses  and  pamphlets  on  coinage,  currency, 
and  allied  subjects ;  was  author  of  2  beautifully  illustrated 
vqls.  descriptive  of  the  anc.  and  modern  coins  in  the  U.  S. 
mint  and  of  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  same  collection ; 
of  a  vol.  on  The  Mint  at  Phila.,  D.  Mar.  21,  1878. 

Snow'drop,  the  Galanthus  niralis  (order  Amaryllida- 
ceae),  a  small  herb  much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  snow- 
white  flower,  appearing  in  earliest  spring  ;  native  of  Alps. 

Snowdrop  Tree,  a  popular  name  for  Halesia  letraptera 
and  H.  diptera  (order  Styracaceae),  small  trees  or  large 
shrubs  native  in  the  S.  U.  S.  They  bear  showy  white  clus- 
ters of  flowers,  which  appear  in  spring  somewhat  before 
the  leaves.  They  are  very  fine  in  cultivation. 

Snow'flake,  a  popular  name  for  the  white  flowers  of 
Leucojum  vernuin,  cestivnm,  and  autitmnale,  European  herbs 
of  the  order  Amaryllidaeeze,  cultivated  also  in  Amer.  gar- 
dens. They  are  hardy  bulbous  plants. 

Snow  Shoe,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sno%v-Snoes,  a  pair  of  flat  rackets  or  shoes,  of  which 
the  broad  surface  prevents  the  wearer  from  sinking  in  the 
snow.  They  are  either  made  of  wood  alone,  or  consist  of  a 
light  frame  crossed  and  recrossed  by  thongs. 

Sim  ir.    See  TOBACCO. 

s n  n  Her.    See  PORPOISE. 

Sny'der  (SIMON),  b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  5, 1759,  learned 
the  tanner's  trade  in  youth  ;  became  in  1784  a  merchant  and 
miller  of  Selinsgrove,  now  in  Snyder  co.,  Pa. ;  was  in  1789  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  ;  speaker  of 
the  Pa.  house  of  reps.  1802-08 ;  was  several  times  a  candidate 
for  gov.,  and  was  elected  in  1808,  1811,  and  1814,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  1818-19.  D.  Nov.  9, 1819. 


Snyders  (FRANS),  Flemish  painter,  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1579, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Rubens,  with  whom  he  worked  in 
concert,  and  a  friend  of  Van  Dyck,  who  painted  his  portrait. 
D.  in  1657.  His  great  power  was  in  painting  wild  animals 
in  the  excitement  of  combat  or  the  chase.  His  hunting- 
pictures  are  in  the  grand  style. 

Soane  (Sir  JOHN),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Reading,  Eng.,  Sept.  10, 
1753,  was  sent  to  It.  for  3  yrs.  (1777-80)  as  a  travelling  student 
at  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Acad. ;  made  a  diligent  study  of  the 
remains  of  Rom.  arch. ;  was  appointed  arch,  to  the  Bank  of 
Eng.  1788 ;  became  clerk  of  the  works  to  St.  James's  Palace 
and  the  Houses  of  Parl.  1791,  arch,  to  the  royal  woods  and 
forests  1795,  surveyor  to  Chelsea  Hospital  1807,  and  prof,  of 
arch,  at  the  Royal  Acad.  1806 ;  pub.  a  vol.  of  his  plans  of 
Public  and  Private  Buildings  and  a  Description  of  his  own 
house  and  museum  ;  was  knighted  1831.  D.  Jan.  20,  1837. 

Soap  [Fr.  savon;  Ger.  Seife;  Lat.  sapo\.  Soaps  are  salts 
of  the  fat  acids  with  various  metallic  bases,  chiefly  soda-base 
and  potassa-base.  All  the  true  oils  and  fats  are  decom- 
posed by  the  alkaline  hydrates,  by  certain  metallic  oxides, 
and  also  by  acids,  high  steam,  and  hot  water.  Glycerine, 
the  sweet  principle  of  fats,  is  thus  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
fat  acids  combine  with  the  base,  forming  soap,  or  are  set  at 
liberty.  This  process  is  known  as  saponification.  By  this 
process  potassium  and  sodium  hydrates  produce  soluble 
soaps,  while  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  barium,  and  lead- 
oxides,  and  the  like  bases,  produce  insoluble  soaps.  As  a 
rule,  soaps  formed  by  sodium -base  are  hard  soaps,  while 
those  produced  from  potassium-base  are  soft  soaps.  Castor 
oil,  however,  forms  with  potassa  a  hard  and  brittle  soap. 
A  fundamental  distinction  between  the  hard  and  soft  soaps 
is  found  also  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  glycerine  is 
removed  in  the  mother-liquor  or  "  spent  lye,"  while  in  the 
latter  it  remains  mingled  with  the  semi-fluid  mass.  More- 
over, it  is  not  possible  to  dry  the  potassium  soaps,  owing  to 
the  very  hygroscopic  character  of  the  base,  while  soda  soaps 
may  be  so  completely  dried  as  to  admit  of  grinding  to  pow- 
der. The  nature  of  the  fats  and  oils,  as  also  of  glycerine, 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  under  each  of  these  heads, 
and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Soap-Berry,  the  fruit  of  Sapindiif  saponaria  and  other 
W.  I.  trees  of  the  order  Sapindaceae.  The  pulp  is  a  power- 
ful detergent,  much  stronger  than  ordinary  soap,  and  the 
hard  shining  seed  has  been  exported  and  used  for  making 
buttons,  which  are  very  durable.  The  name  Sapindus  was 
invented  by  Linnaeus  from  sapo  Indicus,  "  Indian  soap." 

Soapstoiie.     See  STEATITE. 

Soap'wort,  a  name  sometimes  applied  as  a  general 
name  for  the  plants  of  the  order  SAPINDACEAE  (which  see), 
on  account  of  the  soapy  quality  of  the  fruits  of  many  spe- 
cies. It  is  also  the  name  for  the  common  Saponaria  (order 
Caryophyllaceae),  which  makes  a  detergent  lather.  This 
cleansing  power  depends  upon  the  principle  saponine. 

Sobleskl.    See  JOHN  III.,  SOBIESKI. 

So'clallsm  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  pure 
communism  and  simple  co-operation.  Unlike  communism, 
it  does  not  advocate  the  absolute  abolition  of  property,  but 
aims  simply  at  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  it. 
Every  man  according  to  his  capacity,  and  every  capacity 
according  to  its  work  is  the  great  maxim  laid  down  by 
Saint-Simon  ;  and  to  carry  out  in  reality  this  maxim  is  the 
great  goal  of  all  socialistic  movements.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  confine  itself,  like  co-operation,  to  a  mere  regu- 
lation of  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  restricting 
or  even  excluding  competition,  transferring  the  profit  from 
capital  to  labor,  etc.,  but  attempts  a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  society.  The  chief  representatives  of  S.  are  Saint- 
Simon  and  Fourier.  Several  very  interesting  socialistic  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  the  U.  S. ;  but  as  yet  S.  has  had 
its  greatest  importance  as  a  ferment  only.  (See  NOTES,  Hist, 
of  Amer.  Socialism ;  NORDHOFF.  The  Communistic  Societies  of 
the  U.  S. ;  HOLYOAKE,  Hist,  of  Co-operation.) 

Social  Science,  or  Sociology,  comprehends  the  sys- 
tematic investigation,  in  various  lines  of  research,  of  prin- 
ciples and  laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  society. 
In  a  broad  sense  S.  S.  includes  political  economy.  Apart 
from  this,  it  has  mainly  to  dp  (a)  with  the  laws  of  health  and 
the  causes  of  disease  ;  (b)  with  the  tendencies  to  gross  and 
corrupting  vice  which  spring  from  undue  indulgence  of  the 
sensual  appetites;  (c)  with  crimes  against  human  law  and 
govt.,  particularly  the  means  and  insts.  for  the  punishment 
and  reform  of  criminals ;  (rf)  with  the  causes  of  wretched 
and  degrading  poverty ;  (e)  with  the  principles  on  which 
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society  is  organized.  The  chief  means  of  advancing  this  sci- 
ence are  national  and  international  associations  and  specific 
philosophical  treatises,  like  those  of  Herbert  Spencer 

Social  Wars  [/.  e.  wars  with  "allies,"  socii],  (1)  The 
war  (B.  c.  91-88)  between  Rome  and  her  It.  allies.  After  the 
assassination  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  (91  B.  c.),  who  desired  to 
grant  citizenship  to  the  Its.,  the  allies  rose  in  arms  and  pro- 
claimed a  new  republic.  A  bloody  war  followed,  and  in  the 
end  the  Its.  received  substantially  all  the  privileges  they 
called  for.  (2)  In  Athens  the  first"  S.  W.  (357-355  B.  c.)  was 
between  that  city  and  her  allies,  Chios,  Cos,  Byzantium,  and 
Rhodes.  The  allies  sought  and  gained  their  independence. 
(3)  The  second  Athenian  S.  W.  was  between  Athens  and  the 
Achaean  and  ^Etolian  leagues  (220-217  B.  c.). 

Society  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
between  lat.  16°  and  18°  S.,  and  Ion.  148°  and  155°  W.,  con- 
sist of  one  large  island,  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  and  a  number  of 
small  isles,  comprising  altogether  an  area  of  450  sq.  m..  with 
13,847  inhabs.  The  Islands  are  mountainous.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile  and  the  climate  delicious.  All  tropical  fruits 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  inhabs.  are  Polynesians ;  most  of 
them  are  Chrs.  They  form  an  independent  state  under  the 
Fr.  protectorate. 

Sociii'ians  and  Socinianism  are  the  historical  desig- 
nations of  the  advocates  and  doctrines  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  anti-Trinitarianism  that  has 
ever  existed. 

1.  HISTORY.— The  Trinitarian  doctrine,  as  defined  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  forms  a  fundamental  element 
of  Christianity.    It  was  denied  by  the  early  obscure  Jewish- 
Chr.  sect  of  the  Ebionites  and  by  some  sects  of  Gnostic 
origin.    The  negative  tendency  in  a  higher  form  was  after- 
ward embodied  in  the  Arian  party.    At  the  era  of  the  Ref. 
the  first  anti-Trinitarians  appeared  chiefly  among  the  Ger. 
Anabaptists.    Among  these  were  Martin  Cellarius  (b.  1499, 
d.  1564),  John  Denk  (d.  at  Bale  1528),  Lewis  Hetzer  (executed 
1529),  and  John  Campanus  (d.  1574).    One  of  them,  named 
Spiritus,  first   carried  Unit,  doctrine   to  Poland   in   1546. 
Michael  Servetus  (b.  in  Sp.  1509,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Toulouse 
(burned  as  a  blasphemer  1553),  pub.  his  first  work,  De  Trini- 
tatis  Eri-oribm,  in  1531.  In  1532  he  pub.  Dialogomm  de  Trini- 
tate,  Libi-i  duo,  and  in  1553  his  CMrttttnitmt  Restitutio.    In 
It.  many  prominent  persons  adopted  rationalistic  views. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  the  16th  century,  at  Vincenza,  a 
society  existed  consisting  of  persons  denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  related  doctrine.    It  was  dispersed  in  1546, 
previous  to  which,  it  is  said,  Bernard  Ochinus  and  Laelius 
Socinus  joined  it.    The  latter  devoted  his  great  talents  to 
theological  speculations.    He  remained  ostensibly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Ch.  at  Zurich,  although  disseminating 
his  opinions.    He  visited  Poland  in  1551,  and  again  in  1558, 
and  d.  in  Zurich  in  1562.    His  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus  (b. 
1539,  d.  1604),  was  indoctrinated  by  his  uncle,  and  settled  per- 
manently in  Poland  1579.    He  was  appointed  phys.  to  the 
queen.    At  this  time  all  the  Prot.  synods  held  in  Poland 
embraced  promiscuously  the  ministers  of  all  the  Reformed 
societies,  whether  Lutheran,  CaMnistic,  or  anti-Trinitarian. 
In  1566  the  latter  were  forced  to  form  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  organization.     The  Unit.  Ch.  thus   formed 
comprised  persons  of  very  dissimilar  opinions. 

From  the  advent  of  Faustus  Socinus  these  various  ele- 
ments were  wrought  into  a  homogeneous  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  brought  into  substantial  agreement  with 
the  theological  views  of  his  uncle,  and  ultimately  the  de- 
nomination and  system  of  theol.  took  their  historical  desig- 
nation of  "  Socinian  "  from  these  great  leaders.  They  flour- 
ished exceedingly  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  con- 
verting to  their  views  many  of  the  Polish  nobility ;  they 
established  colls,  which  attained  great  reputation,  attract- 
ing multitudes  of  R.  Cath.  and  Prot.  youth,  and  they  pro- 
duced a  number  of  theological  speculators  and  polemics  of 
great  learning  and  ability,  whose  works  attained  a  vast  cir- 
culation. After  a  long  struggle  with  their  opponents  the 
S.  were  suppressed  in  Poland  in  1660.  A  first  catechism  was 
written  by  George  Schoman  (d.  1591).  Faustus  Socinus  (d. 
1604)  left  another  incomplete.  Valentine  Schmalz  and  Je- 
rome Moscorovius  produced  the  Racovion  Catechism,  the 
standard  of  the  S.  chs.  It  appeared  in  1605.  After  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Poland,  Andrew  Wissowatius  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  finding  refuge  in  Hoi.,  collected  their  more  impor- 
tant writings  and  published  them. 

II.  THEIR  DOCTRINE.  1.  The  Scriptures.— They  admit  that 
a  supernatural  revelation  is  essential  as  a  means  to  effect 
the  salvation  of  men.  This  revelation  is  contained  in  the 
Scripts,  of  the  O.  and  K.  T.  But  these  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  sense  agreeable  to  reason ;  which  rule  of  interpretation 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  although  virtually  infallible,  they 
contain  minor  errors. 

2.  Theology.  —  (1)  The  divine  unity  is  inconsistent  with 
personal  distinctions.    (2)  Free  self-determination  is  more 
fundamental  in  the  divine  nature  than  either  justice  or 
love.    (3)  By  the  act  of  creating  the  world,  God  has  volun- 
tarily limited  his  omnipresence  as  to  his  essence,  and  by 
creating  free  agents  he  has  voluntarily  limited  his  power 
and  his  knowledge,  because  free-will  is  self-determined, 
and  future  contingent  events  are  not  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge.   (4)  "There  is  no  such  justice  in  God  as  requires  ab- 
solutely ,and  inexorably  that  sin  be  punished.    There  is, 
jndeed.  a  perpetual  and  constant  justice  in  God,  but  this 
is  nothing  but  his  moral  equity  and  rectitude,  by  virtue  of 
which  there  is  no  iniquity  in  any  of  his  works."    (5)  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  impersonal  power  and  efficacy  of  God. 

3.  Anthropology.— The  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed. 
Man  was  created  mortal,  and  since  Adam  has  gradually 
acquired  an  hereditary  tendency  to  sin,  which  of  itself  does 
not  involve  guilt.    Responsibility  is  limited  by  ability. 

4.  Christology  and  Sociology,  -d)  Christ,  as  to  his  essential 
nature,  is  a  mere  man,  but  one  miraculously  generated  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin. 
Hence  he  was  from  birth  without  sin.    At  his  baptism  he 
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was  supematurally  sealed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
also  taken  up  to  heaven  and  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God 
and  instructed  in  divine  things.  After  his  death  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  God.  (2)  As  God's  justice  demands 
no  satisfaction,  Christ's  death  saves  us  as  an  exhibition  of 
divine  love  ;  it  subdues  obduracy  and  confirms  hope  •  it  was 
the  necessary  means  to  his  resurrection. 

5.  The  Church  and  Sacrament*.— The  Ch.  they  defined  as 
the  company  of  those  who  believe  saving  doctrine  As  to 
what  this  doctrine  is,  they  allowed,  within  the  limit  of  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  the  largest  free- 
dom of  opinion.  Socinus  discarded  the  term  "  sacrament  " 
and  held  that  the  Supper  was  the  only  sacred  rite  which 
Christ  intended  to  be  permanently  observed.  [From  oria 
art.  in  ./.V  l'i,ir.  O/,-.t  by  PROF.  A.  A.  HODGE,  D.  D.] 

Sod  11  iiH.    See  SOCINIANS  and  UNITARIANIBM. 

Sociology.    See  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Sooorro,  N.  M.    See  APPENDIX. 

Soc'rates,  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  Phaenarete,  b.  at 
Athens  in  470  B.  c.  (or  469) ;  drank  the  cup  of  poison  399  B.  c. 
His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  S.  worked  in  the  same  art, 
at  least  in  his  early  yrs.  He  alludes  to  his  mother  as  a  mid- 
wife, and  likens  to  her  art  his  own  skill  in  drawing  out  ideas 
by  conversation.  He  is  reported  by  Plato  as  having  studied 
the  work  of  Anaxagoras  on  Mature,  probably  under  the  in- 
struction of  Archelaus,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  From 
him  he  received  instruction  not  only  in  physical  but  also  in 
moral  doctrines.  He  probably  met  Parmenides  when  about 
20,  and  mastered  the  Eleatic  dialectic,  chiefly  devised  by 
Zeno— a  dialectic  that  proved  its  theories  by  showing  the 
contradictions  of  opposing  theories,  like  the  redvctio  ad 
ab»urdum.  He  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from 
Prodicus  the  Sophist,  and  from  others  perhaps  through  the 
aid  of  the  wealthy  Crito.  He  married,  and  had  3  sons.  His 
wife,  Xanthippe,  has  come  down  in  history  as  the  typical 
scold.  S.  is  represented  as  using  the  violence  of  her  temper 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  his  patience.  He  took  part  in  3 
military  campaigns— saving  the  life  of  the  wounded  Al- 
cibiades  at  Potida?a  (432  B.  c.) ;  saving  the  life  of  Xenophon 
at  Delium  (424  B.  c.),  but  receiving  assistance  from  Alcibiades 
against  his  Breotian  pursuers  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
which  followed,  and  wherein  his  own  cool  bravery  was 
conspicuously  manifested.  In  the  campaign  of  Amphipolis 
(422  B.  c.)  he  showed  his  great  powers  of  endurance,  walking 
barefoot  upon  the  ice  and  snow  of  Thrace,  clad  in  his  usual 
clothing,  while  others  were  clad  in  furs.  He  had  already  be- 
come noted  for  his  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  by  means  of 
conversations  which  he  held  with  people  of  all  classes  at  the 
public  resorts.  In  opposition  to  the  Sophists— who  were  pri- 
vate teachers  of  culture,  fitting  wealthy  youth  for  the  needs 
of  Athenian  life,  especially  training  them  in  dialectics,  i.  e.  in 
the  art  of  extemporaneous  debate,  an  art  much  in  requisi- 
tion in  the  frequent  popular  assemblies  and  in  the  courts  of 
that  democratic  city— S.  taught  how  to  investigate  truth  by 
the  touchstone  of  universality.  His  dialectic  was  not  used 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  but  for  the 
discovery  of  the  true  and  abiding  that  underlies  the  chang- 
ing and  variable.  His  interest  was  in  man  rather  than  in 
nature,  and  all  his  discussions  had  for  aim  the  making  clear 
of  the  ethical  principles  of  life.  He  brought  into  light  the 
self-contradictory  character  of  selfishness  and  immorality, 
and  laid  especial  stress  on  knowledge  and  intellectual  in- 
sight as  essential  to  real  virtue.  In  this  regard  S.  is  the 
most  significant  personage  in  the  ethical  hist,  of  the  race. 
For  mere  customary  habit,  he  substituted  action  based  on 
reflection,  the  careful  decision  from  moral  grounds  taking 
the  place  of  blind  use  and  wont.  His  "daemon  "  or  aeni «# 
spoke  to  him  like  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  like  a  spiritual 
monitor.  As  S.  left  nothing  in  writing,  we  depend  on  Plato 
and  Xenophon  for  information  regarding  his  doctrines  and 
the  method  of  their  exposition.  With  Aristotle  and  Plato 
he  fills  the  highest  rank  of  Gr.  philosophers,  and  we  may 
call  these  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time.  Aristophanes, 
however,  chose  to  confound  him  with  the  Sophists,  whose 
doctrines  he  opposed,  and  in  the  Cloudu  held  mm  up  to  ridi- 
cule as  an  idle  dreamer,  morally  worthless  and  physically 
incapable  (as  Grote  remarks),  nearly  at  the  time  when  he 
was  exposing  his  life  for  his  country  on  the  battle-fields 
mentioned.  Twenty-four  yrs.  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Clouds  Meletus,  a  poet,  seconded  by  Anytus,  an  influential 
demagogue,  and  Lycon,  an  orator,  hung  up  an  indictment 
against  him  as  "guilty  of  crime— first,  for  not  worshipping 
the  gods  whom  the  city  worships,  but  introducing  new 
divinities  of  his  own :  next,  for  corrupting  the  youth.  The 
penalty  is  death."  Of  the  500  judges  who  sat  on  his  trial, 
many  were  from  the  celebrated  statesmen,  orators,  poets. 
Sophists,  and  others  on  whom  S.  had  tried  his  dialectic  skill, 
and  were  still  smarting  at  the  humiliation  which  his  hitter 
irony  had  given  them.  Revenge  was  desired.  In  his  < 
fence  he  took  such  a  haughty  position  that  his  judges  were 


his  obstinate  self-jusi..i^c,,,.~~.    r- --- 

of  the  means  to  escape  from  prison  offered  him  by •  C  rito 
thus  attesting  his  law-abiding  character  He  drank  the  cup 
of  hemlock  with  perfect  composure  after  a  convers 
with  his  friends  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  being  as- 
slired  that  he  was  merely  setting  out  upon  a  happy  journey, 
and  that  by  his  death  he  attested  the  steadfastness  of  Jim 
convictions  to  his  disciples.  WILLIAM!.  H  ARKI s. 

So'da.  (The  term  is  apparently  Sp.  m  °riK\n<  *>?<*' ™ 
sota  meaning  "barilla"  in  that  tongue :  Fr.  soudt >. ;  Ger. 
Soda  &  -m  callv  *Y«/>wi ;  Dut.  souda.)  This  word  is  quite 
dlffefentb  app  ed  in  strict  chemical  tang,  and  in  common 
par  lance  In  the  former  it  signifies  at  the  present  day  an- 
hydrous bxide  of  the  metal  sodium  What  is  commercially 
called  S.,  however,  is  the  compound  formed  by  the  action 
of  water  upon  the  former,  generally  designated,  even  by 
chemist*  "  hydrate  of  soda  "  or  "  sodic  hydrate.  The  cai- 
Jrfaalso  are  often  called  -  soda  "  commercially. 
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Anhydrous  Soda  (in  precise  nomenclature,  disodium  mon- 
,,.,.;,/V).— It  is  formed  when  metallic  sodium  burns  in  dry  air. 
It  is  gray,  melts  at  incandescence,  and  is  not  susceptible  of 
electrolysis.  Jt  is  not  so  volatile  as  the  "  hydrate." 

Sodic  Hydrate  or  Caustic  Soda.— The  hydroxyl  school  of 
chemists  formulate  it  as  a  compound,  hypothetically,  of 
sodium  and  hydroxyl ;  or  sometimes  as  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  "natroxyl."  According  toolderviews.it  was 
really  hydrate  of  soda.  In  its  formation,  however,  from 
soda  and  water,  18  volumes  of  liquid  water  condense,  with 
great  heat-evolution,  to  15  volumes ;  moreover,  no  water 
can  be  expelled  by  heat  from  the  compound,  which,  when 
heated,  volatilizes  as  a  whole.  The  hydrogen  therefore 
cannot  be  believed  to  exist  in  the  molecular  condition  that 
it  has  in  water.  Caustic  soda  is  prepared  commercially 
from  the  carbonate  by  the  action  of  lime.  Three  parts  of 
crystallized  carbonate  (sal-soda)  are  dissolved  in  5  times  as 
much  boiling  water,  and  1  part  of  quicklime,  slaked  and 
mixed  to  a  cream  with  3  parts  of  water,  is  gradually  added, 
with  continued  ebullition.  The  caustic  solution  is  then  de- 
canted after  settling,  and  boiled  down  rapidly  with  the 
access  of  air. 

Salts  of  Soda.— The  most  important  salts  or  compounds  of 
soda  are  the  acetate,  borate,  carbonates,  hypochlorite,  hyposul- 
phite, nitrate,  phosphates,  silicates,  sulphate,  sulphite,  and 
tungstate.  Acetate  of  Soda.— This  is  a  commercial  article, 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  manufacturers  of  wood- 
vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  a  white  salt  in  prismatic 
crystals,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold 
water.  Heat  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  car- 
bonate. Borates  of  Soda.— Of  these  the  most  important  is 
borax.  Carbonates  of  Soda.— Of  these  there  are  2  of  great 
importance— the  neutral  or  normal  carbonate,  commercially 
sal-soda  or  "  washing  soda,"  and  the  bicarbonate,  commer- 
cially "  cooking  soda."  Sal -soda  crystallizes  in  splendid 
large,  transparent  crystals,  which  are  monoclinic.  This  salt 
effloresces  in  the  air  very  rapidly,  falling  down  to  a  white 
powder,  which  contains  but  half  as  much  water  as  before. 
It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  On  exposure 
to  a  gentle  heat  it  loses  all  water,  and  becomes  dry  anhy- 
drous carbonate.  Cooking  soda  is  made  by  exposing  the 
last  compound  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  absorbed, 
with  evolution  of  heat  and  separation  of  water.  Commer- 
cial bicarbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  granular  powder,  which 
requires  13  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt,  forms  large  transparent 
monoclinic  crystals.  This  salt  occurs  native  in  most  mineral 
springs,  and  as  the  mineral  species  mirabilite,  there  being 
several  abundant  Amer.  localities.  It  is  manufactured  in 
enormous  quantities,  in  the  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  common  salt,  in  the  process  of  making  soda  from  the  latter. 
Glauber's  salt  is  highly  efflorescent,  falling  to  a  white  pow- 
der in  the  air,  and  in  time  losing  all  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  dissolves  in  3  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Soda-Ash.  This  is  the  technical  and  commercial  name 
given  to  crude  soda,  as  first  produced  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  before  having  gone  through  any  refining 
processes.  In  former  times  the  only  source  of  the  alkali 
soda  was  from  the  ashes  of  marine  and  sea-shore  plants,  or 
kelp.  The  trade  in  kelp  ceasing  during  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  the  committee  of  public  safety  called  upon  Fr. 
chemists  to  find  some  new  source  of  soda!  all  the  potash  at- 
tainable being  needed  for  gunpowder.  Hence,  Leblanc's 
method  of  obtaining  it  from  common  salt  first  arose.  This 
consists  in  converting  the  salt  first  into  sulphate  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  heating  this  together  with  char- 
coal and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  (theoretically)  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium.  This 
process  is  now  carried  on,  particularly  in  Eng.,  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  in  many  large  chemical  works,  all  the  soda  used 
for  making  soap,  glass,  and  a  multitude  of  other  products 
indispensable  to  civilization  being  thus  procured. 

Soda- \Vater.     See  AERATED  WATERS. 

So'dlum  LLat.  and  Ger.  Natrium],  one  of  the  elements 
of  matter,  a  very  important-and  remarkable  metallic  sub- 
stance of  which  anhydrous  soda  is  the  oxide.  Its  occurrence 
in  nature  is  chiefly  as  common  salt  (chloride  of  8.)  in  the 
ocean,  and  as  a  constituent  of  soda-silicates,  chiefly  the 
feldspars  albite  and  oligodase,  on  the  land.  A  cubic  foot  of 
ocean-water  contains  about  6440  grains,  not  far  from  1  Ib 
avoirdupois,  of  metallic  8.,  and  a  cubical  tank  14  ft.  on  each 
side  filled  with  sea-water  will  contain  more  than  1  ton  of 
this  alkali-metal.  A  cubic  foot  of  rock-salt  contains  over  52 
Ibs.  of  S.  8.  is  a  metal  probably  more  abundant  in  its  oc- 
currence than  iron,  and  probably  not  necessarily  much  more 
Jimciilt  or  expensive  to  obtain  in  approximate  purity  than 
the  latter  metal.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  most  essential  to 
animal  life,  being  a  constituent  of  all  blood.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  vegetable  organisms  that  dwell  in  the  ocean  and 
along  its  coast. 

S.  is  a  brilliant  silver-white  metal,  of  the  softness  of  wax 
within  the  normal  range  of  temperatures,  but  becoming 
somewhat  harder  at  20°  below  zero.  Its  color  is  stated 
when  the  surface  is  chemically  clean  and  bright,  to  have  a 
tinge  of  rose-red,  brought  out  very  distinctly  by  repeated 
reflections.  Its  density  is  variable.  The  exact  fusing- 
pomt  of  S.  is  a  little  in  doubt.  It  crystallizes  in  octahe- 
drons of  the  dimetric  or  tetragonal  system.  Its  vapor  is 
colorless.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  moisture  if  present,  forming  either  anhydrous  ox- 
ide or  caustic  soda.  When  water  touches  it,  there  is  an 
intense  reaction,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  for- 
mation of  the  latter  compound,  or  hydrates  thereof.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  is  small,  the  heat  produced  is  so  high  that 
the  metal  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  very  large  monochro- 
matic yellow  flame  and  most  intense  heat,  producing  more 
or  less  peroxide  of  S.,  with  protoxide.  In  oxygen  gas  it 
burns  almost  entirely  to  peroxide.  In  the  preservation  of 


S.  it  must  be  kept  immersed  under  the  surface  of  some 
liquid  which  is  free  from  oxygen.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WFRTZ,  PH.  D.I 

Sodium  Compounds,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Caus- 
tic soda  produces  effects  closely  resembling  caustic  potassa. 
but  it  is  little  used.  S.  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  also  resem- 
ble the  corresponding  potassium  salts,  but  are  milder  in 
their  effects.  They  are  much  used  as  simple  alkalies  in  di- 
gestive derangements,  or  as  alkaline  washes  in  skin  dis- 
eases. S.  biborate  (borax),  being  feebly  alkaline  in  reaction, 
has  something  of  the  same  effect  as  the  carbonates.  It  is 
mostly  used  locally,  in  solution,  as  a  weak  alkaline  applica- 
tion to  the  skin  or  a  mouth-wash.  A  crystal  of  borax  held 
in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve  is  an  excellent 
means  of  temporarily  relieving  huskiness  of  the  voice.  S. 
acetate  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  potassium 
salt.  S.  phosphate  is  a  mild  saline  purge,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  little  taste.  S.  sulphate^  (Glauber's  salt)  is 
an  active  cathartic,  but  on  account  of  its  offensive  taste 
has  been  supers_eded  by  magnesium  sulphate.  S.  nitrate  is 
a  neutral  salt  without  striking  properties,  and  is  but  little 
used  in  med.  S.  chloride  (common  salt)  is  used  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  mostly  as  an  emetic,  in  strong  solution  in 
warm  water.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  a  powerful  and 
valuable  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 

Sodium,  Compounds  of.  8.,  like  other  metals,  forms 
different  classes  of  compounds  with  oxygen,  with  sulphur, 
with  the  halogens,  with  mercury  to  amalgam,  and  with 
other  metals  to  alloys. 

Oxides. — Peroxide  or  dioxide  is  formed  by  burning  S.  in 
oxygen.  The  product  is  white  when  cold,  and  yellow  when 
hot.  If  slowly  introduced  into  water,  to  avoid  heating,  hy- 
drates may  be  obtained,  which  may  be  crystaljized. 

Haloid  Salts.— The  most  important  of  these  is  chloride  of 
S.,  common  salt. 

Sodium  Amalgam. — Pure  quicksilver  and  S.,  when  brought 
together,  unite,  with  highly  explosive  violence,  to  an  amal- 
gam, which  possesses  very  extraordinary  qualities.  This 
amalgam  has  assumed  much  interest  within  the  last  12  yrs. 
by  reason  of  its  introduction  into  use  as  an  agent  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  precious  metals  in  their  ores,  and 
their  extraction  from  the  same  ;  the  adhesion  of  the  quick- 
silver to  these  metals  being  enormously  intensified  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  minute  amount  of  S.,  and  the  quicksilver 
itself  being  prevented  from  breaking  up  into  minute  glob- 
ules, which  are  difficult  to  recover  again  in  coherent  form. 
Quicksilver,  or  gold  or  silver  amalgam,  which  has  become 
already  broken  up  in  this  way,  is  also  caused  to  coalesce 
again  instantly  into  one  mass  by  the  addition  of  a  minute 
proportion  of  amalgam  of  S.  The  preparation  of  the  S. 
amalgam  successfully  on  a  large  scale,  without  continual 
and  dangerous  explosions,  depends  upon  a  very  simple  de- 
vice, that  of  forming  first  a  poorer  pasty  amalgam  by  melt- 
ing up  a  rich  S.-amalgam  with  some  additional  quicksilver, 
to  which  the  S.  is  then  added  in  lumps  the  size  of  half  an 
egg.  Each  lump  suddenly  melts  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pasty  amalgam,  combining  therewith  with  a  great  de- 
velopment of  heat,  but  without  any  serious  explosion  or 
danger  of  any,  and  forming  a  thin  broad  cake  of  rich  amal- 
gam, which  is  very  hard.  These  cakes  are  immediately  re- 
moved with  tongs,  and  thrown  into  a  kettle  to  be  melted 
down  under  a  thin  layer  of  paraffine.  As  the  heat  produced 
raises  the  remaining  pasty  amalgam  to  a  point  of  very 
liquid  fusion,  and  to  a  temperature  at  which  combination 
with  S.  would  be  very  explosive,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  until  the  mass  has  cooled  again.  If  the  amal- 
gam is  to  be  preserved  or  transported  in  glass  bottles,  it 
should  be  cast  into  quite  thin  sheets  before  being  broken 
up  for  bottling,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  and  the 
bottles  should  be  thick  and  strong.  Moisture  being  the 
great  enemy  of  S.-amalgam,  the  bottles  should  be  tied  over 
with  sheet  caoutchouc  or  thin  rubber-cloth.  S.-amalgam  is 
largely  used  in  chemical  laboratories  as  a  reducing  agent. 
It  is  so  powerful  in  this  way  that  it  will  precipitate  the 
earthy  metals  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  from  their 
solutions.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  organic 
compounds  are  to  be  deoxidized  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  "  nascent  hydrogen,"  S.-amalgam  is  employed. 

Alloys  of  Sodium.— The  most  interesting  alloy  is  the  per- 
manently 'liquid  one  with  potassium.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Sod'om,  a  city  of  anc.  Syria,  memorable  for  its  connec- 
tion with  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  its  miraculous  destruction 
by  a  storm  of  brimstone  and  fire.  The  exact  situation  of  S. 
has  been  for  2000  yrs.  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  the  old  opin- 
ion, that  the  "cities  of  the  plain"  occupied  a  part  of  the 
present  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  now  generally  given  up. 
The  plain  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  sea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  spot. 

Soerabay'a,  or  Surabaya,  town  of  Java,  in  the  E.  L, 
cap.  of  a  Dutch  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  opposite  Madura,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kediri.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  communi- 
cates regularly  with  Samarang,  Batavia,  and  other  places 
by  steamboats,  and  carries  on  an  important  trade,  export- 
ing rice,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa-nuts,  and 
importing  manufactured  goods.  Its  ship-building  is  also 
extensive.  Pop.  118,824. 

Soerakar'ta,  or  Surakarta,  town  of  Java,  in  the 
E.  I.,  cap.  of  a  Dutch  residency  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Solo,  is  connected  with  Samarang  by  rail- 
way. It  contains  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  native  emp. ; 
the  Dutch  fortress  is  opposite  the  emp.'s  palace.  The  trade 
of  the  city,  especially  in  pepper,  vanilla,  and  cacao,  has  in- 
creased much  in  the  last  few  yrs.  Pop.  about  50,000. 

Sof'tas,  The  [probably  from  the  Ar.  soffah,  "  bench  "], 
generally  all  persons  attached  to  the  mosques  in  any  capac- 
ity whatever,  but  more  especially  applied  to  the  students 
who  are  initiated  in  the  upper  branches  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  mosques,  and  who  constitute  a  corporation  long 
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after  the  completion  of  their  learned  pursuits.    Some  of 
them  supply  candidates  for  the  offices  of  imaums  and  mol- 
lahs,  hut  the  larger  part  hang  loosely  on  society. 
Soils,  Chemistry  of.    See  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Solana'ceae  [from  SOLANUX,  which  see],  a  natural  or- 
der of  gamopetalous  exogenous  plants,  often  containing 
powerful  narcotic  principles.    Among  the  poisonous  plants 
of  the  order  are  belladonna,  henbane,  mandrake,  stramo- 
nium, and  tobacco.    Some,  however,  as  generally  used,  are 
not  poisonous  ;  such  as  the  true  potato,  the  egg-plant,  and 
the  tomato.    The  capsicums,  chillies,  or  pod-peppers,  more- 
over, are  not  poisonous,  but  very  pungent  with  a  volatile 
acridity.    The  juice  is  watery  and  mawkish  or  nauseous. 
Solan  Goose.    See  GANNET. 

Sol'anine  [Lat.  solaniim,  "nightshade  "],  a  natural  or- 
ganic alkaloid  found  in  various  species  of  the  genus  Sola- 
tium, including  the  black  nightshade,  potato,  bittersweet,  and 
others.  S.  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  very  poisonous,  producing  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities  before  death.  This  symptom  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  cattle  poisoned  by  eating  the  green 
shoots  of  potatoes,  which  contain  S.  largely. 

Sola'num  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the 
order  Solanaceae,  most  or  all  of  which  contain  the  poison- 
ous principle  sola/tine.  The  common  potato  and  the  egg- 
plant, however,  as  ordinarily  used,  are  not  poisonous,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  traces  of  the  poisonous  principle 
exist.  S.  dulcamara  is  the  bittersweet.  Several  afford  ed- 
ible fruits,  that  of  the  egg-plant  (S.  melongena)  being  the 
most  important. 
Solar  Cycle.  See  CYCLE. 

So'lar  Sys'tem.  The  S.  S.  consists  of  the  sun,  together 
with  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors  which  revolve  around 
it  as  the  centre  of  their  motions.  The  term  "  planets  "  in- 
cludes bodies  of  3  distinct  classes :  (1)  the  major  planets, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune ;  (2)  the  minor  planets,  or  asteroids  (now  num- 
bering 245),  revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter :  (3)  the  satellites,  or  secondary  planets,  18  in  number, 
of  which  the  earth  has  1,  Jupiter  4,  Saturn  8,  Uranus  4,  and 
Neptune  1 .  The  magnitude  of  Mercury,  the  smallest  of  the 
major  planets,  is  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  largest 
asteroid.  It  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  bur 
system  to  remember  that  a  cannon-ball  flying  outward  from 
the  sun  with  the  uniform  velocity  of  500  m.  per  hour  would 
not  reach  the  orbit  of  Neptune  in  less  than  630  yrs.  As  to 
the  place  occupied  by  the  sun  and  its  attendant  orbs  among 
the  fixed  stars,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  Alpha  Centaurl, 
presumably  the  nearest  of  those  bodies,  is  7000  times  more 
remote  than  Neptune.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'*  Univ.  (Jyc.,  by 
PROF.  D.  KIRKWOOD,  LL.D.] 
Solar  Time.  See  TIME. 

Sol'der  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  solido,  solidare,  to 
"unite,"  to  "consolidate"!,  an  alloy  employed  to  unite 
pieces  of  metal  together  by  fusion  upon  the  proposed  joint. 
The  soft  S.  are  usually  of  lead  and  tin ;  the  hard  S.  are  com- 
monly of  zinc  and  copper. 

Sole  [Lat.  Solea'}.  a  name  given  to  fishes  of  sub-order 
Heterosomata  in  different  Eng.-speaking  countries.  (1)  In 
Eng.  it  is  distinctive  of  the  Solea  vulgaris,  to  which  it  prop- 
erly alone  belongs.  This  species  is  a  typical  representative 
of  the  family  Soleidae.  in  which  the  scales  are  ctenoid,  the 
vertical  fins  not  confluent,  the  pectorajs  of  both  sides  de- 
veloped, and  the  color  dark  brown  on  its  upper  and  white 
on  its  lower  side,  with  the  pectoral  fin  blackish  at  its  end  ; 
it  generally  ranges  between  10  and  20  inches  in  length  and 
between  1  and  10  Ibs.  in  weight,  although  the  latter  dimen- 
sions are  rarely  attained.  (2)  The  name  is  extended,  with  a 
qualifying  adjective,  to  related  species  on  the  Brit,  coast ; 
€.  g.  the  Solea  (Pegusa)  aiiranliaca,  or  lemon  sole.  (3)  In  Cal.  it 
is  applied  to  several  species  of  true  Pleuronectida?.  These 
have  few  characters  in  common,  and  belong  even  to  differ- 
ent sub-families. 

Solemn  Leagne  and  Covenant.  See  COVENANT, 
NATIONAL,  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  international 
politico-religious  agreement  figures  very  prominently  in  the 
hist,  of  Scot,  and  Eng.  during  the  Puritan  revolution.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  1643.  It  agrees  in  spirit  with  the  "  Na- 
tional Covenant"  of  1638,  but  has  a  wider  scope,  extending 
over  the  3  kingdoms,  while  the  National  Covenant  was 
purely  Scotch.  It  aims  at  a  complete  uniformity  in  religion 
throughout  Scot.,  Eng.,  and  Ire.  (which  was  an  impossibil- 
ity, as  the  result  proved),  and  grew  out  of  the  intense  re- 
ligious ardor  of  an  age  in  which  Ch.  and  State,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  interests,  were  blended.  It  consists  of  6 
articles— pledging  the  subscribers  to  preserve  the  establish- 
ed Presb.  religion  in  Scot.,  to  extend  it  to  Eng.  and  Ire.,  to 
put  down  popery, prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  and  immoral- 
ity, to  uphold  the  rights  of  Parl.  and  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  to  defend  every  member  of  the  confederation. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  S.  L.  and  C.  was  the  joint  ap- 
plication of  the  Long  Parl.  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  to  the  Scotch  Convention  of  Estates  and  the  General 
Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Edinburgh,  for  effectual  aid  in 
the  war  against  the  usurpations  of  Charles  I.  The  Eng.  de- 
sired a  civil  league,  the  Scotch  a  religious  covenant,  having 
been  used  to  the  system  of  covenanting  from  the  days  of 
the  Ref.  Both  schemes  were  combined,  and  the  religious 
feature  made  prominent.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  man  second  only  to 
Knox  in  the  esteem  of  the  Scotch  people,  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment. It  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Convention  of  States  Aug.  17, 1643.  The  people  went 
into  it  with  the  perferridum  ingenium  Scotorum,  and  signed 
it  with  eagerness  all  over  the  country,  from  city  to  city, 
from  v.  to  v.,  from  parish  to  parish.  The  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Long  Parl.  and  the  divines  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  adopted  and  solemnly  signed  the  Covenant  in  St. 
Margaret's  ch.,  under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey, 


Sept.  25,  1643.  The  adherents  of  Parl.  throughout  Eng.  fol- 
lowed the  example,  notwithstanding  the  king's  prohibition. 
The  2  countries  entered  into  a  treaty  Nov.  29,  1643.  by  which 
the  Scotch  promised,  on  the  basis  of  the  Covenant  tliu< 
ratified,  to  furnish  an  army  of  18.000  foot,  2000  horse,  and 
1000  dragoons,  for  the  common  war  against  royal  and  pre- 
latical  tyranny  ;  Eng.  to  refund  the  expenses  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  The  united  army  fought  and  conquered 
under  the  banner  of  the  Covenant.  But  the  positive  end 
was  not  attained,  and  was  in  fact  unattainable.  No  human 
power  could  bring  Eng.  and  Scot,  under  one  system  of  doc- 
trine, goyt.,  and  worship.  With  the  Restoration  the  s.  I. 
lost  its  significance,  and  was  burned  by  a  hangman  (1662). 
Charles  II.  had  indeed  twice  signed  it  and  sworn  to  it  in 
exile— at  Spey  June  23,  1650,  and  at  his  coronation  at  Scone 
Jan.  1,  1651 — but  he  broke  his  oath  as  soon  as  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1662,  and  re-established  the  royal  supremacy 
and  episcopacy,  not  only  in  Eng..  but  even  in  Scot.  The  ( '<  >v- 
enanters  or  Cameronians  continued  to  Adhere  to  the  S.  L., 
and  fought  for  it  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  martyrdom  through 
all  those  troubled  times, 

"Whose  memory  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour." 
(See  the  relevant  chapters  in  the  general  histories  of  Scot. 
(BURTON,  etc.)  and  Eng. ;  JOHN  STOUGHTON,   The  Ch.  of  the 
C.  Wars,  i.  293,  320;  MASSON,  Life  of  John  MMon,\\\.  6-15.) 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Soleuhofen  Bods,  a  famous  group  of  lithographic 
slates  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  found  at  Solenhofen  in  the  Pap- 
penheim  dist..  near  Eichstadt  in  Bavaria.  They  are  singular- 
ly rich  in  well-preserved  fossils. 

Solferino,  a  v.  of  N.  It.,  in  the  prov.  of  Brescia,  where 
the  allied  Fr.-It.  army  completely  defeated  the  Aus.  on 
June  24V  law. 

So'lis,  de  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Alcal&  de  Henares,  Sp.,  July 
18,  1610,  ed.  for  the  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Salamanca ;  pro- 
duced at  17  his  successful   comedy,  Amor  y  Obligacion; 
wrote   a   celebrated   Hi&toria  de  la  ConqtiMa   de   .!/• 
took  holy  orders  1666,  and  thenceforth  wrote  chiefly  on 
sacred  subjects.    D.  at  Madrid  Apr.  19,  1686.     Among  his 
comedies,  Triumfos  del  Amor  y  Fortuna,  El  Alcazar  •  • 
creto.  La  Gitanula  de  Madrid,  and  l~n  Bobo  hace  Ciento  are 
esteemed  masterpieces. 

Solitaire',  the  Fezovhap*  xolitaria,  a  bird  related  to  the 
Dodo,  formerly  inhabiting  the  island  of  Rodriguez.  When 
the  island  was  settled  in  1691  it  was  abundant.  It  was 
something  larger  than  the  turkey,  and  did  not  use  its  wings 
for  flight.  It  was  a  slow  runner,  and  defended  itself  with 
its  wings  and  beak.  Its  flesh  was  good. 

Sol'Fy  (EDWARD),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  11, 1819, 
ed  at  Berlin  ;  became  chemist  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
1838,  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Inst.  1841,  and  prof,  of  chem.  in 
the  Military  Coll.  at  Addiscombe  1845 ;  gave  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  applications  of  chem.  to  agriculture  and  tech- 
nology ;  wrote  Syllabus  of  Cfiem.,  etc. 

Sol'omon  [Shelomo,  Salomon.  Salomo.  Suleiman],  son  of 
David  and  of  Bathsheba,  b.  1033  B.  c.,  called  by  the  father 
Solomon,  "  the  peaceful  one  -."  by  Nathan,  Jedediah,  "  the 
darlin"  of  the  Lord ;"  was  trained  by  Nathan  ( Jehiel)  the 
prophet-priest  in  all  Heb.  learning ;  afterward  studied  the 
learning  of  other  nations.  David  proclaimed  him  king 
when  Adoniiah  tried  to  seize  the  throne.  He  was  soon 
after  formally  "  established  "  (1015).  He  reigned  39  yrs.  and 
6  months.  He  at  first  pardoned  Adonijah,  but  soon  after 
slew  him  and  Joab,  banished  Abiathar,  and  severely  re- 
buked his  own  mother,  who  were  all  implicated  in  new  in- 
trigues and  slew  Shimei,  the  last  bitter  leader  of  Sauls 
house  He  began  his  reign  humbly  and  wisely,  asking  God 
for  wisdom,  which  was  granted.  In  his  fourth  yr.  he  began 
his  great  work,  the  "  house  of  the  Lord."  It  was  completed 
in  7  yrs  and  its  dedication  was  the  crowning  day  of  Jewish 
hist.,  and  in  the  service  S.  appears  as  the  supreme  headpf 
the  nation.  He  built  his  own  palace  from  his  ,th i  to  his  X 
vr  He  peacefully  consolidated  the  empire  which  his  father 
had  conquered,  and  recaptured,  fortified,  or  built  cities  or 
stations  for  commerce  or  protection  at  strategic  points.  K 
built  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  many  wonderful  buildings,  and 
laid  out  "  paradises  "  and  gardens.  He  started  the  hitherto 
pastoral  or  agricultural  Hebs.  on  the  new  road  of  com- 
merce. He  reorganized  and  enlarged  the  civil  service  of 
David.  Many  kings  were  his  tributaries :  untold  wealth 
and  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of  many  countnes  flowed 
into  or  through  the  land.  Everywhere  there  were  signs  of 
great  delight  and  prosperity.  Many  foreigners  were  at- 
tracted by  his  splendor  and  wisdom,  notably  Balkis  (?),  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  with  her  marvellous  retinue.  JO***** 
grew  to  number  1000  inmates,  and  thus  to  accord  with  pri- 
fntal  ideas  of  his  royal  magnificence.  Contrary  to  the  law 
of  Moses  he  not  only  multiplied  wives,  but  by  h,s  marriages 
formed  alliances  with  many  heathen  nations.  In  his. 
is  "  strange  "  wives  led  him  to  commil  or  permit  gross 


, 

clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs.    [From  ong.  art.  in  J.  s 
Univ   Cue    by  RET.  ISAAC  RILEY.J 
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SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE— SOMNAMBULISM. 


Solomon'**  Temple.  See  JERUSALEM. 
So'lon,  Hi.-  son  of  Kxekestides,  filled  the  office  of  first 
archon  in  Athens  (B.  c.  594),  and  in  that  capacity  established 
then-  the  const,  framed  by  him.  S.  is  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  the  many-sidedness  which  distinguished  the 
Athenian  more  than  all  other  Hellenes.  An  Eupatrid  by 
birth,  lie  engaged  also  in  trade  and  commerce  by  sea.  By 
this  means  it  was  possible  for  him,  after  finishing  all  exer- 
cises, as  well  in  music  and  poetry  as  in  gymnastics,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  entire  coast -world  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  was  a  time  of  fermentation  in  society; 
navigation  took  all  at  once  a  gigantic  stride  forward ; 
those  parts  of  the  communities  engaged  in  trade  took  form 
as  a  new  middle  class,  and  stood  defiantly  opposed  to  the 
anc.  families  ;  property  in  land  was  outstripped  by  movable 
capital.  In  this  revolutionary  time  the  best  possessions  of  the 
nation  were  endangered— viz.  the  free  citizen  class  and  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  law.  For  this  reason  8.  deemed 
it  the  work  of  his  life  to  give  his  native  city  the  benefit  of 
all  progress  in  culture  which  the  times  offered.  A  thorough, 
peaceful  reform  of  the  state  was  needed,  which  should  rec- 
oncile the  differences  which  tore  the  communities  asunder. 
This  was  the  thought  of  S. :  like  all  best  reformers,  he  was 
one  of  the  "middle  citizens,"  who,  standing  outside  of  and 
above  parties,  are  alone  in  a  position  to  secure  the  proper 
adjustment  of  their  differences.  But  the  Athenians  were 
feeling  depressed  ;  Megara  held  possession  of  Salamis,  and 
was  consequently  mistress  of  the  sea.  Inflamed  by  S.'s 
inspiring  poetry,  they  conquered  Salamis  (604  B.  c.).  From 
that  xiay  Megara  sank,  and  Athens  rose  resistlessly  to 
power.  The  second  step  was  the  summoning  of  Epimeni- 
des  from  Crete,  whose  extraordinary  personality  served  to 
expiate  the  previous  civil  dissensions  and  regulate  anew 
the  religion  of  the  city.  The  reform  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo  is  probably  connected  with  this  event.  It  was  a  real 
advance  toward  unity  that  all  citizens  now  sacrificed  to 
Apollo.  By  this  means  also  Athens  was  connected  anew 
with  Delphi,  and  she  engaged  in  the  "holy  war"  (600)  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Delphic  god. 

S.  was  the  first  man  in  Athens.  As  recognized  mediator 
between  all  parties  he  carried  out  the  most  important  re- 
forms, applying  them  to  the  evils  of  society  at  the  very  root. 
The  radical  evil  was  that  the  small  land-owners  were  hope- 
lessly in  debt.  Owing  to  a  hard  debtor-law,  they  forfeited 
even  their  freedom ;  a  wretched  proletariat  was  thus 
formed,  and  the  land  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  capitalists.  S.  caused  Athens  to  alter  its  standard 
of  coinage  by  adopting  also  for  silver  the  Eubcean  gold- 
standard.  The  result  was  a  lighter  drachma,  in  which  debts 
could  be  legally  paid,  so  that  the  poor  obtained  a  relief  of 
27  per  cent. ;  the  debtor-laws  were  made  milder,  and  fixed 
limits  set  to  the  acquisition  of  large  estates.  Then  followed 
the  great  political  reform— the  conversion  of  the  state,  ruled 
by  families,  into  a  timocracy.  The  citizens  were  divided  into 
property-classes.  But  the  measure  adopted  was  not  mov- 
able capital,  but  the  net  proceeds  of  property  in  land.  None 
could  hold  office  as  archons  except  the  members  of  the  first 
class,  the  Pentakqsiomedimni  (with  a  minimum  of  500  bush- 
els of  barley  net  income),  while  the  citizens  of  the  second 
class,  the  knights,  with  300,  and  those  of  the  third  (Zeugitae), 
with  150  medimni  as  minimum  of  each  yr.'s  income,  had 
access  to  the  council  and  to  the  remaining  offices.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  the  Thetes,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
3  classes,  could  not  become  members  of  the  council  nor  fill 
any  office,  but  took  part  in  the  public  assemblies.  The 
council  of  400,  representing  the  3  classes,  and  which,  chang- 
ing every  yr.,  administered  the  current  business  of  govt., 
was  a  political  school  for  the  citizens,  and  made  a  rupture 
between  govt.  and  people  impossible.  It  was  the  organ  of 
contemporary  progress,  while  the  Areopagus,  to  which  the 
experienced  men  of  affairs  were  advanced,  kept  a  conserva- 
tive check  on  progress.  In  law,  the  important  reform  was 
carried  through  that  the  archons  could  no  longer  render 
final  decision  in  suits,  but  that  appeal  to  the  commonwealth 
could  be  made  in  every  case.  On  private  life  also  the  laws 
took  a  firm  hold.  In  all  his  reforms  S.'s  purpose  was  to 
purify  the  public  nwrals,  banish  all  barbarous  influences, 
and  bring  to  perfection  whatever  was  peculiarly  Hellenic. 
He  united  religion,  state,  and  house  in  a  harmonious  whole  : 
every  citizen  was  made  responsible  for  the  commonwealth 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  based 
upon  the  stability  of  the  family.  The  legislation  of  S.  is  the 
greatest  work  of  art  which  political  wisdom  has  produced, 
.£  cla£'fled  expression  of  the  Athenian  consciousness. 
After  the  decisive  year  of  office,  during  which  he  ruled 
Athens  with  dictatorial  power,  S.  is  said  to  have  travelled 
10  yrs.  in  foreign  countries.  S.  lived  retired  in  Athens  until 
his  death  (569  B.  c.),  surrounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  of  whom 
Mnesiphilos,  the  teacher  of  Themistocles,  was  one.  [From 
ortff.  art  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  ERNST  CURTIUS.] 

Solstice,  sol'stis  [Lat.  sol,  "  sun,"  and  sistere,  to  "  stand  " 
or  'cause  to  stand,"  in  the  sense  of  stopping  or  arresting 
motion].  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the 
ecliptic  or  plane  of  its  annual  motion  about  the  sun  is  the 
cause  that  the  latter  is  during  one  half  the  yr.  on  the  N 
polar  side  of  the  equator,  the  other  half  on  the  S.,  causing 
the  vicissitudes  of  summer  and  winter  to  the  respective 
hemispheres.  The  distance  from  the  sun  N.  or  S  of  the 
equator  is  thus  constantly  varying.  The  2  points  at  which 
this  apparent  N.  or  S.  motion  ceases  are  the  summer  and 
winter  b.  At  these  periods  the  day  is  the  longest  or  short- 
est, according  as  the  earth  is  in  the  summer  (June  21)  or 

Soluble  Glass.    See  WATER-GLASS. 

S»o  lyinan  II.,  the  Magnificent,  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  1520-66,  b.  about  1495,  a  son  of  Selim  I  ,  whom 
succeeded  During  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
much  occupied  in  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  his  dominion  He 
quelled  an  insurrection  by  Ghazali  Bey  in  Syria  in  1521,  an- 
other by  Ahmed  Pasha  in  Egypt  in  1523,  and  made  3  cam- 


paigns against  Per.,  of  which  the  second  (1534-36)  and  the 
third  (1548-50)  occupied  several  yrs.  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia,  Georgia,  Irak,  and  Shirvan.  But  these 
undertakings  were  merely  disturbances  and  diversions  ;  his 
real  ambition  and  policy  "were  directed  toward  W.  Europe, 
and  more  than  once  European  civilization  and  Christendom 
were  seriously  endangered  by  his  victories.  Europe  had  2 
bulwarks  against  the  Turks — Hungary,  inhabited  by  a  chiv- 
alric,  warlike  race,  which,  although  allied  to  the  Turks, 
hated  them  as  only  brothers  can  hate ;  and  Khodes,  where 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  settled.  But  in  1522  S.  expel- 
led the  knights  from  Rhodes,  and  in  1526  he  completely 
routed  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacs.  In  1527  he  supported 
John  Zapolya  in  Hungary  against  Ferdinand  of  Aus.,  took 
Buda  in  1529,  and  appeared  before  Vienna  with  an  immense 
army.  But  Vienna  he  could  not  take  ;  the  art  of  siege  he 
did  not  understand.  Four  times  he  tried  in  vain.  After 
losing  over  100,000  men  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  con- 
cluded peace,  retaining  a  large  part  of  Hungary  as  a  Tur. 
prov.  In  1534  he  appointed  the  famous  Barbary  pirate, 
Khair-ed-Din  (generally  called  Barbarossa),  admiral,  and 
soon  his  fleet  drove  the  Venetians  away  from  their  last  pos- 
session in  the  Morea  and  the  Archipelago,  and  conquered 
Tunis  and  Algeria,  from  which  a  descent  was  to  be  made  on 
It.  and  Sp.  Meanwhile  Charles  V.  had  given  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  1530,  and  in  1557  they  began  to  build 
and  fortify  the  cap.  of  Lavaletta.  S.  could  not  permit  the 
formation  of  a  strong  military  station  at  this  point,  and  in 
1565  led  an  immense  armament  against  the  city  ;  but  again 
his  attempts  in  the  art  of  besieging  were  foiled,  and  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  1566,  during  a  campaign  in 
Hungary,  while  besieging  the  fortress  of  Sziget,  command- 
ed by  Zrinyi,  the  difficulties  in  carrying  this  point  threw  him 
into  a  fit  of  rage,  and  apoplexy  killed  him  Sept.  5,  1566. 
Somaterla.  See  EIDER  DUCK. 

Somers,  sum'erz  (JOHN),  BARON  SOMERS  OF  EVESHAM,  b. 
at  Worcester,  Eng.,  Mar.  4,  1651,  ed.  in  the  cathedral  school 
at  Worcester,  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Ox. ;  studied  law  at  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  called  to  the  bar  1676 ;  began  legal  practice 
at  Lond.  1682 ;  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  Whigs ;  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  7  bps.  1688 ;  member  of  the  "  Convention 
Parl."  Jan.  1689 ;  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  Right ;  solicitor-gen.  May  1689  ;  knighted 
Oct.  1689  ;  atty.-gen.  May  1692,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
Mar.  1693,  one  of  the  lords  justices  1695,  lord  chancellor  1697; 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  Dec.  1697;  removed  from  the 
chancellorship  Apr.  17,  1700  ;  drew  up  the  plan  for  union  of 
crowns  of  Eng.  and  Scot.  1706 ;  became  pres.  of  council 
Nov.  1708 :  resigned  that  post  1710.  D.  Apr.  26,  1716. 
Som'erset,  Ky.  See  APPENDIX. 

Somerset,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.,  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade  in  coal,  iron,  and  lumber.  Pop. 
1870,945;  1880,  1197. 

Somerset  (EDWARD  SEYMOUR),  DUKE  OF,  b.  about  1500, 
was  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  third  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  mother  of  Edward  VI. ;  upon  his  sister  becoming  queen 
he  was  created  Viscount  Beauchamp  and  earl  of  Hertford  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Scot,  and  Fr.  wars,  and  was 
named  by  Henry  in  his  will  as  one  of  the  govs.  of  his  son 
during  his  minority.  After  the  death  of  Henry  he  was 
created  duke  of  Somerset  and  earl-marshal  of  Eng.,  in  Feb. 
1547,  and  in  Mar.  was  made  lord  protector  and  gov.  of  the 
realm.  A  powerful  party  was  formed  against  him,  among 
whom  was  his  own  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was 
executed  by  his  orders  Mar.  1549.  This  brought  the  Pro- 
tector into  great  odium,  and  in  Oct.  1549  he  was  deprived  by 
the  young  king  of  his  protectorship  and  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  but  was  released  with  a  full  pardon  in  a  few  mouths. 
Among  his  foremost  rivals  was  the  earl  of  Warwick,  after- 
ward duke  of  Northumberland.  S.  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  life  ;  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  Jan.  22,  1552. 

Somerset  (FITZROY  J.  H.).    See  RAGLAN,  BARON. 
Somerset  (R.  CARR).    See  OVEUBURY,  T. 
Som'ervtlle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
3  rn.  from  Boston,  incorporated  as  a  city  1872.    Pop.  1870, 
14.685 ;  1880,  24,933. 

Somervllle,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J., 
37  m.  from  New  York.  Pop.  1870,  2236  ;  1880,  3105. 

Somerville  (MARY),  F.  R.  A.  S.,  b.  at  Jedburgh,  Scot., 
Dec.  26, 1780,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Fairfax.  Her 
education  was  most  imperfect ;  every  effort  after  self- 
culture  was  thwarted.  In  1805  she  married  Samuel  Greig  ; 
in  1808  was  left  a  widow  with  2  sons  and  an  independent 
fortune.  She  went  through  a  complete  mathematical  course 
without  aid  or  sympathy,  mastering  alone  not  only  pure 
but  applied  math.  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin,  William 
Somerville,  who  introduced  her  to  the  highest  literary  circles 
of  Europe.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  92,  with  scarcely  waning 
powers  of  mind  or  body.  In  1830  her  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens  was  pub.  In  1834  she  pub.  her  Connexion  of  (he 
Phys.  Sciences,  in  1849  her  Phys.  Geog.,  in  1869  her  Microscop- 
ical and  Molecular  Science.  She  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1832,  and  afterward 
honorary  member,  or  associate,  of  the  Royal  Acad.  at  Dub- 
lin, of  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Societe  de 
Physique  et  d'Histoire  naturelle  of  Geneva,  of  the  Coll.  of 
Resurgenti,  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Acad.  of  Science, 
Lit.,  and  Art  at  Arezzo,  and  others.  In  1860  she  was  again 
left  a  widow ;  the  later  yrs.  of  her  life  she  passed  in  It.  D. 
Nov.  29,  1872. 

Somnam'bnlism  [Lat.  somnus,  "  sleep,"  and  ambulare, 
to  "walk  "],  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  mental  functions 
during  sleep,  in  which  the  subject  becomes  an  automaton. 
The  organs  of  sense  remain  torpid  and  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers are  blunted.  During  this  condition  some  instinctive 
excitation  may  take  place,  and  there  may  be  the  produc- 
tion of  impulses,  in  consequence,  of  different  kinds.  Night- 
mares, which  are  akin  to  the  somnambulistic  state,  general- 
ly come  on  while  the  person  is  lying  on  his  back,  when  the 
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blood  gravitates  toward  the  cerebellum,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  co-ordinating  centre. 

Somiiauth'-  (or  Somiiatli-)  Putten,  town  of  Hin- 
dostan.  in  the  Baroda  dominions,  on  the  peninsula  of  Gu- 
zerat,  contains  a  famous  temple,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  but 
at  one  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most  venerated  places  of 
Hindoo  worship. 

Sons  of  Birds,  the  musical  notes  uttered  by  many 
birds,  especially  by  members  of  the  section  Oscines  and 
order  Insessores.  The  music  of  birds  not  only  differs  widely 
in  the  different  species,  but  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
especially  from  localities  far  remote  from  each  other,  are 
sometimes  found  to  differ  surprisingly  in  their  song;  and 
nice  observation  often  shows  in  individuals  of  the  same 
neighborhood  and  species  very  considerable  variations  in 
melody.  The  song  of  male  birds  is  almost  uniformly  by  far 
the  best,  and  especially  about  the  pairing-time  do  the  males 
of  most  singing  birds  puc  forth  their  best  efforts,  as  if  to  win 
the  notice  and  favor  of  their  mates. 

Song  of  Solomon.    See  CANTICLES. 

Sono'ra,  a  state  of  the  Mex.  confederation,  bordering 
W.  on  the  Gulf  of  Cal.,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  U.  S.  Terr,  of 
Ari.,  comprises  an  area  of  81,025  sq.  m.,  with  139,240  inhabs. 
The  W.  and  N.  part  of  this  state  is  mostly  low  and  level 
land,  in  some  places  consisting  of  arid  soil,  but  in  others 
yielding  2  crops  annually  of  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
fruit.  The  E.  and  S.  part  is  covered  by  branches  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  form  elevated  plateaux  interspersed 
by  deep  fertile  valleys,  and  of  whose  mineral  wealth  travel- 
lers give  almost  fabulous  reports. 

Sonora,  city,  c_ap.  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  130  m.  E.  of 
San  Francisco,  equidistant  from  Yosemite  Valley  and  Cala- 
veras  Big  Trees,  is  the  central  point  for  a  large  gold-mining 
area.  Prin.  business,  mining,  farming,  lumbering,  and  vini- 
culture. Pop.  1870,  1323  ;  1880,  1492. 

Son'tag  (HEXRIETTE),  b.  in  Coblentz  May  13,  1805,  was  a 
singer  from  childhood  ;  was  gifted  with  fine  vocal  and  dra- 
matic powers,  which  were  highly  cultivated ;  excelled  in 
Ger.  and  It.  music,  and  at  25  rivalled  Malibran,  Pasta,  and 
Catalan! :  married  Count  Rossi,  an  It.  noble,  in  1830,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  Pecuniary  misfortunes  compelled  her 
at  45  to  resume  her  professional  career ;  she  sang  in  Europe ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1853,  and  d.  in  Mex.  June  18, 1854. 

Soo-Chow-Foo',  or  Su-Chau,  town  of  Chi.,  prov.  of 
Kiang-So'o,  in  a  very  rich  and  densely  peopled  dist.,  is  a 
well-built  city,  intersected  by  broad  canals,  on  which  lives 
a  floating  pop.  Its  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
articles  of  paper,  glass,  ivory,  iron,  wood,  and  horn,  and 
lacquered  ware  are  celebrated.  Its  trade  is  very  active. 
Its  pop.  is  estimated  at  500,000. 

Soofees.    See  SUFJS. 

Sook-el-Shooyookh,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  prov. 
of  Irak  Arabi,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  terribly  devastated  by 
the  plague  in  1882,  but  is  still  the  most  important  horse- 
market  in  the  Tur.  empire. 

Sooloo'  (or  Su  1  uk)  Islands,  a  group  of  150  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  from  Borneo  to  Mindanao. 
All  the  islands  are  high,  well  wooded,  and  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, yielding  sandal-wood  and  teak  timber,  and  producjng 
sugar,  rice,  coffee,  and  spices  in  abundance,  beside  being 
rich  in  metals  and  fish.  But  the  inhabs.,  who  are  Malays 
and  governed  by  an  independent  sultan,  are  pirates. 

Soonga'ria,  Sougaria,  or  Zuiigarla,  a  vast  region 
of  central  Asia,  belonging  mainly  to  Chi. ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  Rus.,  on  the  E.  by  the  Chi.  prov.  Kansu,  on 
the  S.  by  E.  Turkestan.  It  is  a  plateau  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, inclosed  between  the  Altai  and  Thian-Shan  mts.,  and 
intersected  by  minor  chains  which  divide  the  country  into 
several  basins  with  several  considerable  lakes.  The  priu. 
valley  is  that  of  the  Hi,  with  the  cap.  Gould  ja.  The  inhabs., 
hardly  500,000,  are  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race,  mostly 
nomadic,  raising  large  herds  of  camels  and  buffaloes. 

Soo'soo,  the  Platanista  Gangtticus,  a  cetacean  of  the 
Ganges,  the  only  living  representative  of  the  family  Platan- 
istidse,  which  is  allied  to  the  Iniidae,  or  fresh-water  dolphins 
of  S.  Amer.  It  is  12  ft.  long,  and  ordinarily  very  sluggish, 
but  can  move  after  its  prey  with  much  vigor.  It  has  long 
beaked  jaws,  120  teeth,  and  curious  rudimentary  eyes. 

Soot  [Sax.  sot ;  Dan.  sod,  food],  a  carbonaceous  deposit 
from  smoke,  formed  in  chimneys.  That  which  forms  near- 
est the  fire  is  often  shining  and  varnish-like,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dried  tarry  matters,  mixed  with  carbon,  and  giv- 
ing a  brownish-black  powder,  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment 
under  the  name  of  bistre.  That  which  forms  farther  up 
the  chimney  is  more  of  the  character  of  lampblack. 

Soothsayers.  See  ASTROLOGY,  DIVINATION,  MAGIC,  and 
ORACLE. 

Soothsayers,  insects.    See  MANTIS. 

Sophl'a  Dorothe'a,  b.  at  Celle  Sept.  15, 1666,  a  daughter 
of  Duke  George  Wilhelm  of  Brims wiok-Luneburg-Celle,  was 
married  Nov.  21,  1682,  to  George,  eldest  son  of  the  elector 
Ernst  August  of  Hanover,  and  afterward  king  of  Eng.  She 
bore  him  2  children,  but  the  marriage  was  very  unhappy. 
She  asked  for  a  divorce,  and  when  neither  her  father_nor 
her  father-in-law  would  give  their  consent,  she  determined 
to  elope  with  Count  Konigsmark  to  Wolffenbiittel.  The  in- 
trigue was  discovered,  and  July  2,  1694,  the  count  was  mur- 
dered by  4  electoral  guards.  Dec.  28,  1694,  the  divorce  took 
place,  and  she  lived  afterward  in  retirement  till  her  death, 
Nov.  13,  1726,  at  Ahlden,  near  Celle. 

Soph'Ist  [Gr.  o-o<fuaT»j«,  <7<xf>«rrai,  applied  to  the  7  wise 
men  of  Gr. ;  afterward  to  the  teachers  of  Athens  who  gave 
lessons  in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  money].  The  art  of  pre- 
senting grounds  or  reasons  to  justify  any  view  is  the  art  of 
the  S.  The  chief  of  these  were  Protagoras  the  Individualist 
(b.  490  B.  c.),  Gorgias  the  Nihilist  (came  to  Athens  427  B.  c.), 
Hippias  the  Polymathist,  and  Prodlcus  the  Moralist  (both 
younger  contemporaries  of  Protagoras).  Everything  that 
existed  in  the  Gr.  consciousness  as  opinion,  faith,  custom, 


of^lucoseTand  produces  only  a  very  small  Percentage  of 
crystallized  sugar,  so  that  the  plant  is  cultivated  chieflj  foi 
the  molasses  or  syrup.  A  fair  average  yield is ;  about  loo 
gals,  to  the  acre.  This  syrup  vaneSj  ?«et^_to  ^H^ac- 


religious  tradition,  even  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  was 
sapped  and  rendered  uncertain  by  the  ratiocination  of  tin  -. 
S.  Protagoras  asserted  :  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  tiling 
Just  as  each  thing  appears  to  each  man.  so  is  it  for  him 
All  truth  is  relative.  The  existence  of  the  gods  is  uncer- 
tain- .  WILLIAM  T.  HAHUIS. 

Sophocles,  sof'o-klez,  b.  in  495  B.  c.  at  Colonus,  a  v.  of 
Attica,  near  Athens.  From  468  B.  c.  to  441  B.  c.  he  reiirncd 
m  the  Athenian  theatre— that  is,  he  was  the  modeller  of  tin- 
religious  and  esthetics!  ideas  of  the  Athenian  people,  the 
artistic  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  even 
yEschylus  adopted  his  innovations,  the  introduction  of  the 
:  third  actor,  the  reduction  of  the  trilogy  from  a  pragmatical 
!  to  a  merely  philosophical  unity,  etc.  His  last  victory  was 
won  after  his  death  by  the  performance  of  his  posthumous 
tragedy,  (Edipus  at  Colon  us.  D.  at  Athens  in  405  B.  c.  He  is 
said  to  have  composed  130  plays,  beside  lyrical  poems,  but 
only  7  tragedies  nave  come  down  to  us  entire— viz.  A/'H- 
ffone.  Electro,  Trachinia,  (Edipus  fox.  Aja.r,  Htittscttlef.  and 
CEdipus  Coloneug.  There  are  Eng.  translations  by  Dale. 
Plumptre,  Campbell,  and  others. 

Sophoiiisba.    See  MASINISSA. 

So 'ph  ron  flourished  at  Syracuse  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  B.  c.,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  so  called 
mime.  The  Grs.  of  Sic.  used  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  to 
give  dramatic  representations  of  events  of  every-day  life. 
In  these  representations  gesticulation  and  musical  compo- 
sition seem  to  have  been  the  prin.  elements,  but  words  were 
also  supplied,  which,  by  the  transition  to  a  form  of  literary 
composition,  became  of  predominating  importance. 

Soranjee,  the  name  given  in  the  E.  I.  to  morindine.  a 
yellow  crystalline  coloring-matter  found  in  the  root  of  Mo- 
rinda  citri folia.  When  heated  it  is  converted  into  morin- 
done,  a  beautiful  crystalline  substance. 

Sorb'ite  [Lat.  sorbutti,  "sorb-tree"],  or  fountain- 
ash  Sugar.    This  saccharine  substance  is  formed  yi  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  Sorbus  aucuparia,  the  mountain-ash, 
1  a  European  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  related  Amer.  plant, 
]  Sorbus  americana.    These  small  trees  have  bunches  of  brill- 
j  iant  scarlet  berries.    The  sugar  is  stated  to  be  incapable  of 
|  fermentation,  and  when  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  allowed 
to  ferment,  so  that  it  afterward  settles  clear,  the  unchanged 
S.  will  crystallize  out  on  evaporation  in  fine  transparent 
crystals,  trimetric,  and  sweet  as  cane-sugar.    It  is  soluble  in 
half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves 
lime  and  baryta  like  sucrose,  and  will  undergo  the  lactic  and 
butyric  fermentations  with  cheese,  like  lactose. 

Sorbonne',  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  of  the  anc.  Univ.  of  Paris,  was  derived  from 
Robert  de  Sorbon,  chaplain  to  Louis  IX.  In  1252  he  founded 
an  inst.,  connected  with  the  Univ.  of  Paris,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  secular  priests  were  to  teach  theol.  gratuitously  to 
poor  students,  and  in  the  following  yr.  the  inst.  received  its 
charter  from  Louis  IX.,  which  was  confirmed  in  1268  by 
Pope  Clement  IV. 

Sorb  Tree,  or  Wild  Service,  the  Pyrug  terminate,  a 
small  European  tree  (order  Rosacea?,  whose  wood  is  very 
hard  and  valuable,  and  the  fruit,  the  sorb,  when  over- 
ripened,  is  edible. 

Sorcery.    See  MAGIC. 

Sorel  (AGNES).    See  AGNES  SOREL. 

Sorel's  Cements.  These  cements  owe  their  name  to 
the  inventor,  the  Fr.  chemist  Sorel.  The  principle  on  which 
they  are  founded  is  the  mixing  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  a  metallic  chloride  with  the  oxide  of  the  same  metal  to  a 
1  pasty  mass,  when,  incase  of  several  metals,  a  solid  insoluble 
oxychloride  is  rapidly  formed,  which  is  sometimes  quite 
crystalline  and  hard.  The  most  approved  compositions  of 
this  class  are  those  made  with  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and 
magntsium. 

Sorex,  the  shrew.    See  SORICID^:. 

s<>r'i> limn,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Andropo- 
gonea3.  closely  allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  presenting  many 
varieties  and  having  various  names.  The  variety  usually 
known  as  S.  (S.  rttlgare  or  S.  saccharatum)  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial  in  Afr.  and  Chi.  :  in  Afr.  it  is 
called  imphee.  The  plant  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe 
until  1851,  when  Count  de  Montigny.  the  French  consul  at 
Shanghai,  sent  seeds  to  Paris.  In  1856  some  of  this  seed 
was  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  patent-office  and  distributed,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  plant  here  is  mainly  owing  to  Mr. 
Orange  Judd  of  New  York,  proprietor  of  the  Amer.  Agricttl- 
turist,  who  imported  25,000  packages  of  the  seed,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  subscribers  to  his  paper  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  1857  Mr.  Wray,  an  Englishman,  brought 
to  New  York  seeds  of  several  varieties  of  the  Afr.  mtpbee, 
and  they  were  tested  by  many  agriculturists,  but  the  result 
was  upon  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Chi.  variety  is 
the  one  chiefly  cultivated  here.  This  attains  a  height  of 
from  8  to  18  ft.,  and  before  the  seed-cluster  makes  its  at 
pearance  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Indian  com.  It  will 
grow  in  any  place  where  maize  succeeds  but  rarely  ripens 
its  seed  N.  of  lat.  41".  It  is  sown  in  drills  or  in  hills  Uke 
Indian  corn,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  essentially  t  h 
same.  The  stalks  are  cut  off  at  the  ground  just  before  t 
hard  frosts  set  in,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  stored  a»a> 


moiasses.     me   occuo  t»i\-   ,_...~~.,    — - — -  - —  - 

swine,  and  poultry,  although  bread   has  sometimes  tx 
made  from  the  flour.    Coarse   ™e^P$**»*S£ 
manufactured  from  the  refuse  of  the  stalks  after  pressing. 
As  fodder  for  cattle  it  is  not  equal  to  Indian  corn. 
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SORICID/E— SOULT. 


Soricldae,  so-ris'i-de  [from  Sorex,  the  Lat.  name  of  the 
typical  formj.  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Insecti- 
vora,  which  are  often  designated  as  shrews  or  shrew-mice. 
Externally,  they  have  much  resemblance  to  mice,  but  are 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  longer  and  pointed  snout. 
They  have  the  feet  all  formed  for  progression ;  the  eyes  are 
perfect,  and  external  ears  are  present,  though  sometimes 
very  small.  The  family  thus  defined  is  a  very  homogeneous 
one,  and  although  it  is  by  far  the  largest  (as  regards  num- 
ber of  species)  in  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  the  differ- 
ences between  its  constituents  are  less  than  in  any  other  of 
the  related  polytypic  families.  Representatives  are  found 
in  the  entire  N.  hemisphere,  and  extend  southward  into 
India  and  E.  Asia  in  the  Old  World  and  into  Mex.  in  the 
New.  The  species  are  all  of  small  size,  and  some  of  them 
are  among  the  least  of  mammals.  They  have  certain  glands, 
near  the  fore  limbs,  on  the  sides,  and  behind  at  the  base  of 
the  tail,  in  which  is  secreted  a  musky  fluid.  They  feed  not 
only  on  insects,  worms,  etc.,  but  on  such  young  vertebrates 
(birds,  etc.)  as  they  are  able  to  overcome. 

Soro'sls  [Gr.  <nip€u<ris,  "aggregation"],  a  term  in  bot. 
applied  to  a  compound  fleshy  fruit  formed  by  the  close  ag- 
gregation of  many  flowers  whose  floral  whorls  become  suc- 
culent, as  the  pineapple. 

In  Mar.  1868  the  first  woman's  club  of  Amer.  was  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  Sorosis,  and  has  continued  to  exist 
under  the  same  style  and  title,  its  object  being  to  bring  to- 
gether representative  women  in  lit.,  art,  science,  and  kin- 
dred pursuits,  and  by  uniting  them  render  them  helpful  to 
one  another  and  useful  to  society.  The  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  executive  committee  of  S.,  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  club  and  pub.  in  the  World  of  Mar.  23, 
1869,  states  that  Mrs.  Croly  was  stimulated  to  the  formation 
of  a  woman's  club  by  the  refusal  of  the  committee  on  the 
Dickens  dinner  from  the  Press  Club  to  allow  women  to  par- 
ticipate equally  with  men  on  that  occasion.  She  thereupon 
invited  the  co-operation  of  ladies,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
at  her  house  in  W.  Fourteenth  st.  to  formulate  a  plan  hav- 
ing that  object  in  view.  At  the  close  of  the  first  yr.  19  reg- 
ular club  meetings  had  been  held— 15  at  Delmonico's  (the 
home_  of  the  club),  4  at  the  houses  of  members ;  and  the 
meetings,  it  is  stated,  were  rendered  conspicuously  profit- 
able by  conversational  disquisitions  and  literary  exercises 
of  a  high  order.  Many  women's  clubs  have  since  been 
formed,  but  S.  is  the  only  one  whose  membership  and  man- 
agement consist  of  and  are  maintained  wholly  and  solely 
by  women.  The  scheme  of  the  club  is  social  and  educa- 
tional. It  holds  2  meetings  during  the  month— one  on  the 
first,  the  other  on  the  third  Monday— both  at  Delmonico's, 
corner  Twenty-sixth  st.  and  Fifth  avenue.  The  first  is  social, 
and  to  it  the  members  are  permitted  to  bring  guests ;  the 
second  is  for  business  purposes,  and  is  confined  to  members 
only.  This  membership  is  divided  up  into  9  working  com- 
mittees—lit., art,  science,  education,  philanthropy,  house 
and  home,  drama,  journalism,  and  business-women.  The 
initiation  fee  is  $10,  and  golden  S,  the  badge  of  the  society, 
$5 :  the  annual  dues  are  also  $5. 

Sor'rel,  a  popular  name  for  several  sour-leaved  plants, 
especially  for  those  of  the  dioecious  section  of  the  genus 
Sumex  (order  Polygonacese),  to  which  genus  the  coarse 
herbs  called  dock  also  belong.  Plants  of  the  genus  Oxyria 
(of  the  same  order)  are  called  mountain-S.  The  wood-S. 
are  of  the  genus  Oxalis  (order  Oxalidacea;).  There  are  nu- 
merous species  of  the  above  genera,  some  of  which  are  oc- 
casionally used  as  salad-herbs  and  as  flavors  for  sauces.  In 
Europe  the  S.,  mt.-S.,  and  wood-S.  are  cultivated  for  table 
use  in  gardens.  Of  Oxalls  there  are  many  species,  some 
cultivated  for  their  flowers,  and  others  for  their  thick 
starchy  roots,  used  as  food  in  some  countries.  All  the  S. 
owe  their  sourness  to  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  and  its 
salts.  (See  OXALIS.) 

Sorrel,  Salts  of.    See  OXALIS. 

Sorrel  Tree,  or  Sour-Wood,  the  Oxydendrum  ar- 
boreum,  a  small  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  found  in  O.,  Pa.,  and  south- 
ward. Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  and  have  a 
sour  taste,  whence  the  name. 

SoterioPogy  [Gr.  <r<oTrjpia?  Ao-yos,  "doctrine  of  salva- 
tion"] treats  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  In  its 
wider  signification  it  includes  both  the  atonement  which 
Christ  made  and  its  application  through  faith  to  individ- 
uals. Thus  defined,  it  would  comprise  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  expiation,  but  also  those  of  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion, and  sanctification.  It  is,  however,  used  more  generally 
to  denote  only  the  atonement. 

Sotlilc  or  Sotulac  Period,  and  Sotlilc  or  Sotlilac 
If  ear  [from  Sot/tic,  the  Egyptian  name  for  Sirius,  the  dog- 
star].  From  a  period  of  fabulous  antiquity,  said  to  date 
trom  the  reign  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptians  employed  a  calendar 
yr.  of  365  days,  embracing  12  months  of  30  days  each,  with 

5  epagomenal  or  supplementary  days  at  the  end.    But  the 
observation  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star  (that  is  of 
the  earliest  appearance  before  sunrise  of  this  star  annually) 
led  them  to  the  discovery  that  their  calendar  yr.  was  about 

6  hours  too  short.    They  did  not,  however,  on  this  account 
abandon  it,  though  they  perceived  it  to  go  backward  rela- 
tively to  the  true  yr.  by  an  entire  day  in  every  quadrennium. 
The  yr.  of  365)4  days  was  called  the  Sothic  yr. ;  that  of  365 
days,  the  vague  [Lat.  vagus,  "wandering,"  "unsettled"] 
yr.,  of  which  the  beginning,  going  backward  one  day  in 
every  4  yrs.,  completes  the  circuit  of  the  seasons  in  365  x  4  = 
UGQSothic  yrs.,  or  1461  vague  yrs. ;  which  duration  is  called 
the  Sotfiic  period. 

Soublse,  soo-bez',  the  name  of  an  old  family  of  Fr.  no- 
bility whose  possessions  and  titles  fell  to  the  family  of 
Kpnan  in  1557.  BENJAMIN  DE  ROHAN,  b.  in  1583,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  defending  the  Prot.  cause  in  Fr  D 
Oct.  9,  1642.  The  family  became  extinct  with  CHARLES  DE 
ROHAN,  Prince  de  Soubise,  who  was  b.  July  16,  1715  He 
gained  the  favor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  of  one  of  the  2Fr.  armies  which 


invaded  Ger.  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  Surprised  at  Gotha 
by  Seydlitz,  completely  routed  at  Rossbach  (Nov.  5,  1757), 
he  was  recalled  and  made  minister  of  war,  but  in  1758  he 
again  took  the  highest  command  in  the  field,  this  time  with 
the  duke  de  Broglie  at  his  side.  A  victory  was  won  at 
Liitzelburg,  and  S.  was  made  a  marshal.  D.  July  4,  1787. 

Soudan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Soul  [Gr.  tyvxn ;  Lat.  anima\.  a  term  variously  applied  to 
signify  either  the  principle  of  life  in  an  organic  body,  or  the 
first  and  most  undeveloped  stages  of  individualized  spiritual 
being,  or,  finally,  all  stages  of  spiritual  individuality,  in- 
corporeal as  well  as  corporeal.  Aristotle,  whose  treatise 
DeAnima  (Ilepi  ^vxijs)  is  the  first  and  still  the  greatest  work 
on  the  subject,  has  himself  produced  this  confusion  by  de- 
fining the  soul  in  one  instance  as  the  self-determining  power 
(ejn-eAexeia)  of  an  organized  body,  and  then  afterward  at- 
tributing to  it  reason  (vov<s),  and  making  it  as  reason  entirely 
separable  from  body.  The  much-debated  question  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  implies  a  definition  of  soul  as  in- 
cluding not  only  its  phases  of  corporeal  existence,  but  also 
the  higher  ones  of  thought  and  will.  Hence  if  *l*vxi  (soul) 
be  only  the  principle  of  organic  life,  and  ^oCs  (reason)  be 
the  principle  of  intelligence  elevated  above  the  former  and 
transcending  it,  the  immortality  of  the  former  is  precluded 
by  definition,  for  the  principle  of  conscious  individuality  is 
placed  in  the  latter.  Plato  defines  (Leg.,  cap.  10)  the  soul  as 
a  self-moving  activity  (i«Vrjcris  eawrijv  KivoCaa.).  Transmigra- 
tion of  souls  (Phcedo)  is  consonant  with  his  theory  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  appetitive 
and  irascible  phases  of  the  soul  through  the  descent  of  the 
rational  soul  into  a  body.  Having  made  the  discovery  of 
general  and  necessary  ideas,  which  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  sense-perception,  he  undertook  to  account  for  them 
through  reminiscence ;  the  soul  had  perceived  them  in  a 
former  life.  These  ideas,  a  priori,  were  simple  and  eternal : 
how  could  the  soul  in  which  they  were  contemplated  be 
other  than  simple  and  eternal  ?  Aristotle  held  that  the  vovy 
wotrjTiKos  =  the  uctvs  jnirus,  or  pure  reason,  exists  before  the 
body,  and  enters  it  from  without  (6vpaOev)  as  something  di- 
vine and  immortal  (De  Gen.  et  G'arr.,  ii.  3).  The  vovs  jra^Ti/cbs 
—  passive  reason,  including  the  nutritive  (vegetable),  sensi- 
tive (animal),  and  so  much  of  the  rational  soul  as  included 
memory,  imagination,  sense-perception,  and  discursive  in- 
tellect, he  regarded  (De  An.,  ii.  2)  as  perishable  with  the 
body.  Exactly  what  he  meant  by  this  was  long  in  dispute. 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  great  commentator,  held 
that  the  active  reason  is  the  world-soul,  and  that  individ- 
uals are  mere  incarnations  of  it  which  perish  with  the  body. 
The  statements  of  Aristotle,  however,  taken  together,  indi- 
cate his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  independent  of 
the  body  ;  and  not  merely  as  a  general  world-soul,  but  also 
as  individual  souls.  The  scholastics  and  Ch.  fathers  gen- 
erally hold  Aristotle's  view,  as  thus  interpreted,  while  the 
Arabian  thinkers  follow  Alexander's  interpretation.  Kant 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  metaphysical  argument  which 
proved  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  nature  as  sim- 
ple substance  is  a  paralogism,  because  the  Ego  which  thinks 
is  subject  only,  and  does  not  appear  as  object  in  conscious- 
ness. At  present  there  is  a  very  great  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  physiological  school  of  writers,  who  are  engaged  in 
investigating  trie  physical  correlates  of  psychical  action. 
Very  many  of  these  hold  the  soul  to  be  a  function  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Soule  (GIDEON  LANE).    See  APPENDIX. 

Soule,  sool  (JOSHUA),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  1, 
1781,  was  licensed  as  a  Meth.  preacher  1798;  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Me.  dist.  1804-13 ;  author  of  the  plan  for  a  dele- 
gated general  conference  of  his  Ch.,  adopted  at  Baltimore 
1808 ;  was  ed.  of  the  Meth.  Magazine  1816-20 ;  preached  in 
New  York  and  Baltimore  ;  declined  a  bishopric  1820,  but 
was  again  elected  and  accepted  1824  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Brit.  Wesleyan  Conference  1842 ;  adhered  to  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S. 
on  the  division  of  the  Ch.  1844 ;  settled  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
visited  Cal.  on  an  episcopal  tour  1853-54,  and  d.  at  Nashville 
Mar.  6,  1867. 

Sou  If-,  soo-la'  (PIERRE),  b.  at  Castillon,  Fr.,  in  1801,  took 
part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  govt.  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  had 
to  flee  ;  went  to  Paris ;  became  a  writer  for  a  republican 
newspaper,  Le  Nain  ;  was  imprisoned  in  Ste.  Pelagie  for  an 
attack  on  the  ministry ;  escaped  to  the  U.  S. ;  settled  at 
New  Orleans  1825 ;  studied  law  ;  took  a  high  position  at  the 
bar ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1847-53,  and  distinguished  for  ex- 
treme Southern  views ;  was  appointed  minister  to  Sp.  1853  ; 
favored  the  Sp.  revolution  of  Aug.  1854 ;  took  part  in  the 
Ostend  conference  of  Oct.  1854.  intended  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1855 ;  visited 
Mex.  soon  afterward  in  the  interest  of  the  Tehuantepec 
canal  project ;  opposed  the  secession  of  La.,  but  ultimately 
adhered  to  the  movement,  and  visited  Europe  as  Confed. 
agent  1861 ;  was  imprisoned  for  disloyalty  at  Ft.  Lafayette 
1862 ;  was  released  on  condition  of  proceeding  to  Europe ; 
returned  to  La.  1869.  D.  Mar.  16,  1870. 

Sonloiique,  soo-look'  (FAUSTIN),  b.  at  Petit  Goave, 
Hayti,  about  1785,  was  by  birth  a  slave,  but  freed  by  the  Fr. 
decree  of  1790 ;  took  part  in  the  insurrections  of  1803  and 
1820 ;  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  c.  war  of  1844-45 ;  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  Mar.  1,  1847 ;  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  blacks ;  inaugurated  a  period  of  decima- 
tion of  prominent  citizens  ;  proclaimed  himself  emp.  under 
the  title  of  Faustin  I.  Aug.  26,  1849 ;  created  a  nobility  and 
promulgated  a  const.,  which  he  reserved  the  right  to  abro- 
gate at  any  time  ;  had  himself  crowned ;  invaded  Santo 
Domingo  with  10,000  men,  but  was  completely  routed,  losing 
his  treasure  and  throne  1855 ;  was  again  unsuccessful  in 
another  invasion  1856;  was  overthrown  by  Geffrard  1858; 
took  refuge  in  Jamaica  Jan.  1859  ;  returned  to  Hayti  on  the 
fall  of  Geffrard  1867.  D.  Aug.  6,  1867. 

s<.  11  U,  soolt  (NICOLAS  JEAN  DE  DIEU),  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
b.  Mar.  29,  1769,  at  St.  Amans-la-Bastide,  dept.  of  Tarn,  Fr., 
the  son  of  a  farmer ;  entered  the  army  in  1785 ;  became 
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lieut.  in  1793,  capt.  in  1793,  brig. -gen.  in  1794,  gen.  of  division 
in  1799,  and  marshal  of  Fr.  in  1804 ;  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  :  was  made  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit :  held  the  command  in  Sp 
from  1808  to  1814.  During  his  first  term  he  baffled  all  Wel- 
lington's exertions,  but  during  the  second  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Fr.,  and  was  defeated  at  Orthez  and  before 
Toulouse ;  minister  of  war  during  the  first  restoration  • 
joined  Nap.  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  lived  in  exile  at 
Diisseldorf  from  1815  to  1819;  reinstated  in  the  army  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  Fr.  in  1857 ;  between  1834  and  184~'  he 
was  several  times  minister  of  war,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  finally  marshal-gen,  of  Fr.  D.  Nov.  26,  1851. 

Sound.    See  ACOUSTICS. 

Sounding.    See  DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

Sound,  The,  or  Oeresund,  is  the  narrow  strait,  40m. 
long  and  3  m.  broad,  between  Swe.  and  the  Dan.  island  of 
Seeland,  connecting  the  Cattegat  with  the  Baltic.  Until 
1857  Den.  demanded  toll  of  every  vessel  passing  the  S. 

Sound-Waves.    See  ACOUSTICS. 

Sour-Sop,  the  fruit  of  Anona  mvricata,  a  beautiful  tree 
of  tropical  Amer.  The  S.-S.  often  weighs  2  or  3  Ibs.  Its 
taste  is  sour  and  pleasant.  It  is  very  soft  and  white. 

South  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hackney,  near  Lond.,  Eng 
in  1(533,  grad.  at  Chr.  Ch.,  Ox.,  1655  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of 
Eng.  1658 ;  univ.  orator  1660 ;  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don ;  prebendary  of  Westminster  1663,  canon  of  Chr.  Ch. 
1670 ;  accompanied  Lawrence  Hyde  on  an  embassy  to  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  1677  ;  rector  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire  ; 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.  D.  July  8,  1716. 

South  Ab'liigton,  R.  R.  June.,  Plymouth  co..  Mass., 
has  important  boot  and  shoe  tack  and  other  manufactories. 
Pop.  tp.  1880,  3024. 

South  A  m  boy,  N.  J.    See  APPENDIX. 

South  America.    See  AMERICA. 

Southampton,  a  seaport  town  of  Eug.,  at  the  head  of 
Southampton  SVater,  an  inlet  communicating  with  the  sea- 
channel  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  main. 
The  situation  of  the  port  has  made  S.  one  of  the  most 
important  steam-packet  stations  in  the  world.  As  a  govt. 
emigration-port  it  is  the  port  from  which  Australian  emi- 
grants depart.  A  large  export  and  import  trade  is  carried 
on,  the  latter  in  wines  and  brandies  from  Fr.  and  Port.,  of 
corn  and  provisions  from  Amer.,  etc.  Pop.  60,235. 

Southampton,  EARLS  OF.  THOMAS  WRIOTUESLEY,  first 
earl,  b.  about  1490,  in  1538  was  made  sec.  of  state  by  Henry 
VIII.,  after  the  fall  of  Thomas  Cromwell  was  virtually  first 
minister,  and  in  1543  was  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  in  1544  be- 
came lord  chancellor,  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of  abjura- 
tion of  papal  authority;  joined  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Prots.  under  Henry  VIII. ;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter ;  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry ;  created 
earl  of  Southampton  by  Edward  VI. ;  was  deprived  of  the 
seals,  having  opposed  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  protec- 
tor Somerset.  D.  July  30,  1550.— HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY,  third 
earl,  b.  Oct.  6,  1573,  was  a  patron  of  Shakspeare,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  the  poems  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  colonization  of 
Amer..  and  became  the  gov.  of  the  Va.  Co.  He  d.  Nov.  10, 
1624.— THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY,  fourth  earl,  b.  about  1600,  was 
made  a  privy  councillor ;  in  1642  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
convey  to  Parl.  his  proposals  for  accommodation  ;  upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles,  in  1660,  he  was  made  lord  high  treas. 
D.  in  1667. 

Southard,  suth'ard  (HENRY),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  1759, 
removed  to  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  in  childhood ;  received  an 
ordinary  common-school  education,  but  was  a  man  of  great 
memory  and  practical  talent ;  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war ;  was  for  9yrs.  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  ;  M.  C. 
1801-11  and  1815-21.  D.  June  2,  1842. 

Southard  (SAMUEL  LEWIS),  LL.D.,  son  of  Henry^  b.  at 
Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  June  9,  1787,  grad.  at  Princeton  1804  ; 
taught  school  in  N.  J.,  and  was  a  family  tutor  in  Va.  several 
yrs.,  during  which  time  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  ;  settled  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  1811 ;  became  law- 
reporter  1814,  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  1815 ; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Jan.  22, 1821,  to  1823,  serving  a  con- 
siderable time  as  pres.  pro  tern,  of  that  body ;  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Monroe  sec.  of  the  navy  1823 ;  was  acting  sec.  of 
the  treas.  6  months  1825,  and  for  a  short  time  acting  sec.  of 
war;  was  chosen  atty.-gen.  of  N.  J.  1829,  gov.  1832,  and  was 
again  U.  S.  Senator  from  1833  to  his  death.  He  became  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  Coll.  1822.  D.  June  26,  1842. 

South  Austra'lla,  a  Brit,  colony,  comprises  a  terr.  of 
903,690  sq.  m.  The  interior  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
bounded  S.  and  S.  E.  by  ranges  of  wooded  hills,  between 
which  fine  valleys,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  open  into  large, 
low  plains  toward  the  coast.  The  interior  is  only  fit  for 
pasturages.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains,  when  suffi- 
ciently watered,  the  soil  is  verv  productive.  The  climate, 
though  healthy,  is  very  hot  and  dry.  and  timber  and  wood 
are  generally  scarce.  The  mineral  wealth  is  great.  Gold 
has  been  found,  and  mines  are  worked.  The  copper  and 
lead  mines  are  rich.  The  prin.  article  of  export  is  wool. 
Pop.  279.865.  Prin.  town,  Adelaide. 

South  Bend,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  St.  Joseph 
co.,  Ind.,  85  m.  E.  of  Chicago,  contains  Notre  Dame  Univ., 
St.  Mary's  Acad.,  St.  Joseph's  Acad.,  and  the  Acad.  of  the 
Assumption.  Pop.  1870,  7206  :  1880,  13,280. 

South  Berwick,  Me.    See  APPENDIX. 

South  Bethlehem,  or  R.  R.  and  Lehigh  River,  North- 
ampton co..  Pa.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  very  rich  zinc 
accumulations.  Between  here  and  Mauch  Chunk,  in  North- 
ampton and  Lehigh  cos.,  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  and  near  by  mts.  of  coal  and  slate.  It  has  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  etc.  Here  are  Lehigh  Univ.  and  a 
young  ladies'  sem.  Pop.  1870,  3556 ;  1880,  4925. 

South  Boston.    See  BOSTON. 

South'brtdge,  on  R.  R.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  70  m. 
S.  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  5208 ;  1880,  6464. 


South  Caroli'na,one  of  the  S.  Atlantic  States,  lies  be- 
A.     j.  twrt'ii  35°  13' 

and  32°  or  x. 
hit.,  and  78" 
28'  and  83°  18' 
W.  Ion.  It  is 
bounded  on 
the  N.  andN. 
E.  by  N.  r., 
on  the  S.  E. 
by  the  At- 
lantic, on  the 
S.  W.  and  W. 
by  Ga.  Its 
coast-line  is 
about  210  m., 
and  its  ex- 
treme length 
about  240  m. 
Its  area  is 
30,570  sq.  m. 
or  19,564,800 
acres. 

Face  of  the 
Country   and 


Topography. 
— Th,e    coast 


Si-ul  of  South  Carolina. 

from  80  to  100  m.  from  the  ocean  is  alluvial,  low,  and  in 
some  sections  covered  with  swamps  and  marshes,  through 
which  sluggish  streams  flow  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  sounds  and  land-locked  bays  along  the  coast.  Beyond 
it  the  land  rises  into  a  belt  of  low  sand-hills,  called  the 
"  middle  country,"  which  is  moderately  fertile ;  next  to  this 
comes  what  is  known  as  "the  Ridge."  where  the  land  rises 
abruptly  in  successive  terraces  till  it  reaches  its  greatest 
height  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  of  the  State. 
S.  C.  is  well  watered.  The  Waccamaw  winds  sluggishly 
through  the  low  lands  in  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  State  to 
^yinyaw  Bay ;  the  Great  and  Little  Pedee,  2  important 
rivers,  discharge  also  into  Winyaw  Bay ;  Black  River  finds 
its  way  into  the  same  bay:  the  Santee,  the  largest  river 
of  the  State,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  forms  an  extensive  delta  where  it 
enters  the  ocean  ;  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers  discharge  into 
the  bay  and  harbor  of  Charleston  ;  the  Edisto,  the  Ashepoo 
and  the  Combahee  discharge  into  St.  Helena  Sound :  the 
Coosawhatchie  falls  into  Port  Royal  Inlet  and  Port  Royal 
Sound  ;  and  finally  the  Savannah  flows  S.  E.  between  Ga. 
and  S.  C.  to  its  broad  delta  in  lat.  32°.  The  islands  along  the 
S.  C.  coast  are  many  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  of 
great  fertility.  They  are  the  favorite  region  for  the  growth 
of  the  long-stapled  or  sea-island  cotton,  rice,  etc.  There  are 
no  lakes  except  those  in  the  swamp  region.  The  sounds 
and  water-courses  along  the  coast  form  a  continuous  navi- 
gable route. 

Mineralogy.— The  State  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Gold  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Abbeville  and  Edgefiejd 
dists.  There  are  large  deposits  of  excellent  iron  ores  in 
Union,  Spartanburg.  Greenville,  and  Pit-kens  cos.  Copper, 
lead,  manganese,  and  bismuth  are  found  in  different  portions 
of  the  State.  Granite  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  the  up- 
per cos.,  and  limestone  of  suitable  quality  both  for  burning 
and  building  is  plentiful.  The  finest  porcelain  clays,  some- 
times in  beds  60  ft.  thick,  are  found  in  Aiken  co.  In  the 
lower  dists.  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  region  extend- 
ing from  the  Santee  tot  the  Savannah,  valuable  phosphate- 
marls  of  a  peculiar  character  have  been  found  in  great 
abundance.  They  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  are 
considered  as  the  best  of  fertilizers. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— The  soil  of  the  State,  though  of  every 
kind,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  6  varieties,  3  of  which  be- 
long to  the  low  or  swamp  region  and  3  to  the  uplands. 
The  swampy  soils  are  the  tide-swamp  or  rice-lands ;  the  in- 
land swamp,  on  which  rice,  cotton,  either  long  or  short 
staple,  corn,  peas,  etc.  may  be  grown  :  and  the  salt  marsh, 
like  much  of  the  soil  of  the  islands,  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  long-staple  or  sea-island  cotton.  The  upland  soils— 
the  highest  on  the  larger  islands  and  the  oak  and  pine  lands 
of  the  Tertiary  formation— are  adapted  moderately  well  to 
long-staple  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. :  the  "  middle 
country  "  or  pine  barrens  are  a  good  region  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  though  much  neglected ;  and  the  higher  lands, 
where  the  forests  were  mainly  oak  and  hickory,  but  which, 
especially  in  the  valleys,  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
short-stapled  cotton,  corn,  and  the  cereals.  The  vegetation 
of  the  low-lands  is  sub-tropical.  The  palmetto,  smallest  of 
the  Amer.  palms,  the  yucca  or  bayonet-leaved  shrub,  the 
magnolia,  the  bay  laurel,  the  live-oak,  and  other  evergreens, 
are  abundant,  and  in  the  forests  streamers  of  the  gray  Sp. 
moss  float  from  pine  and  cypress  trees.  In  the  higher  lands 
the  trees  of  the  Middle  States  are  the  chief  forest  growths. 

Zoology.— Bears  and  wolves  are  not  often  seen.  The  rac- 
coon, opossum,  ground-hog,  rabbit,  and  several  species  of 
squirrel  are  abundant.  Deer  are  found  throughout  the  for- 
est portions  of  the  State.  Wild-turkeys,  grouse,  and  oth 
game  birds  are  plentiful,  and  the  variety  of  aquatic  birds 
along  the  coast  is  very  large.  There  are  also  many  birds 
prey  :  the  carrion  vulture  (turkey-buzzard)  and  2  or  3  other 
vultures,  1  or  2  species  of  eagle,  5  or  6  species  of  hawk,  gulls, 
etc.  are  abundant  in  the  lowlands.  The  State  is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  the  number  of  its  birds  of  fine  plumage. 
\m~ong  the  reptiles  are  found  the  alligator,  lizards  m  great 
variety :  tortoises  and  turtles,  from  the  box  and  snapping 
turtles  to  the  large  marine  turtles ;  15  or  20  kinds  of  ser- 
pents, of  which,  however,  only  2  or  3  are  venomous,  and 
batrachians  of  many  species.  Fish  of  excellent  quality 
abound  along  the  coast  and  frequent  the  rivers. 

ClimaU.-The  climate  is  like  that  of  the  S  of  Fr.  and  V 
Sp.    On  the  coast  the  sea-breezes,  and  in  the  interior  t, 
mts    greatly  modify  the  heat.    In  the  N.  V\ .  portion  of  the 
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State  Indian  corn  is  not  as  sure  a  crop  as  it  is  in  Minn.,  while 
in  the  S.  and  S.  E.  dists.  the  orange,  the  sugar-cane,  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig,  and  the  banana  are  largely  cultivated.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Charleston  for  the  past  30  yrs. 
has  been  65.6°.  The  annual  rainfall  is  greatest  along  the 
coast.  The  range  on  the  lowlands  is  from  51  to  60  inches  ; 
on  the  middle  and  ridge  lands.  44  to  52  inches  ;  and  in  the 
mountainous  dists.  from  40  to  44  inches. 

Agricultural  Products. —The  largest  crops  in  point  of  value 
are  cotton  and  rice.  By  the  census  of  1880  S.  C.  produced 
522,548  bales  of  cotton  on  1,364,249  acres;  52,077,515  Ibs.  of 
rice  on  78,388  acres ;  also  229  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  138,944 
gallons  of  molasses.  Of  cereals  there  were  grown  in  S.  C. 
11,767,099  bushels  of  corn,  2,715,505  bushels  of  oats,  962,358 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  27,049  bushels  of  rye.  The  wool  clip 
of  1880  yielded  272,758  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.— In  1880  there  were  in  S.  C.  60,660  horses, 
67,005  mules  and  asses,  363,709  cattle,  118,889  sheep,  and 
628, 198  swine. 

Manufactures.— S.  C.  is  not  largely  engaged  in  manufact- 
ures, the  product  of  the  few  establishments  outside  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  being  insignificant.  It  had,  in  1880, 1776  cottpn- 
looms,  with  92,788  spindles,  employing  2018  hands,  and  using 
33,099  bales  of  cotton  ;  value  of  product,  $2,895,769. 

fiailroads.— There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1,  1882,  1484  m. 
of  railway  in  S.  C.,  costing  $36,740,932,  with  net  earnings  of 
$1,288,182,  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  $374,989.  Several 
of  these  are  through  lines. 

Commerce.— The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  S.  C.  through 
its  fine  harbor  of  Charleston  has  always  been  important. 
Cotton  forms  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  total  amount 
of  imports  at  the  3  ports  of  entry  in  S.  C.  was  $737,632  in 
1881.  The  exports  aggregated  $29,169,382.  The  shipping  of 
S.  C.  in  1881  numbered  173  sailing  vessels  and  49  steam  ves- 
sels, with  aggregate  tonnage  of  11,482.  The  internal  com- 
merce, chiefly  by  railway,  is  extensive. 

finances.—  The  assessed  valuation  in  1880  was — real  estate, 
$77.461,670;  personal  property,  $56,098,465  ;  total,  $133,560,135, 
beside  R.  R.  property  of  about  $36,000,000.  Rate  of  State 
tax,  4%  mills  on  a  dollar,  producing  8811,940.  The  aggregate 
raised  oy  taxation.  State  and  local,  was  $1,839,983.  Public 
debt,  Nov.  23,  1880,  $6,639,171 :  the  debt  of  the  State  was 
"  scaled  "  in  1873  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Total  indebted- 
ness, State  and  local,  1880,  $13,345,938. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  S.  C.  had  13  national  banks,  with 
capital  of  $1,885,000;  circulation,  $1,187,190;  U.  S.  bonds  to 
secure  circulation,  $1,325,000 ;  aggregate  deposits,  $3,117,827. 
There  are  also  4  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $305,000 
capital  and  $1,553,145  deposits  ;  2  savings  banks,  with  $307,- 
201  deposits;  and  8  private  bankers,  with  $229,956  capital  and 
$53,921  deposits.  The  insurance  cos.  paid  losses  in  1881  of 
$395,100. 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-16 
yrs.)  in  S.  C.  was  228,128  in  1877,  of  whom  134,072  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools.  Aggregate  expenditure  for 
common  schools  1880,  $367,259.  of  which  salaries  of  teachers 
required  $308,230.  There  are  8  univs.  and  colls.,  with  48  in- 
structors and  664  students,  paying  in  tuition  $5820  in  1880. 
There  were  pub.  in  1882  in  S.  C.,  76  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, 6  of  which  were  daily.  Of  667,456  persons  of  10  yrs.  and 
upward  in  1880,  321,780  were  unable  to  read,  being  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  illiterates  than  in  any  other  State. 

Churches.—  The  Bap.  denomination  leads  numerically,  hav- 
ing 130,939  members,  589  ministers,  and  1022  chs.  ;  M.  E. 
South,  44,791  members,  160  ministers  ;  M.  E.,  33,343  members 
86  ministers,  247  chs. ;  Presb.,  ll,340.members,  95  ministers, 
160  chs. ;  R.  Cath.,  16  chs.  and  16  priests,  with  about  10000 
pop. ;  15  other  denominations,  8000  to  30  members. 

Population.  —  In  1860,  703,708  ;    1870,  705,606 ;    1880,  995  577 


2342;  Orangeburg  C.  H.,  2140;  Sumter  C,  H.,  2011;  Chester 
C.  H.,  1899 ;  Anderson,  1850;  Aiken,  1.817;  Camden,  1780. 


COUNTIES 

*Ref. 

6-C 
6-D 
4-C 
6-D 
8-E 
6-F 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Abbeville  

31,129 

24,049 
35,724 
34,359 

40,815 
28,112 
3  (,61  2 
39,857 
30,176 

Abbeville  C.  H.... 
Aiken  
Anderson  C.  H... 
Barnwell  C.  H.... 
Beaufort  

1,543 
1,817 
1,850 
648 
2,549 
783 
49,984 
1,1-99 
tp.  2,357 
tp.  1,440 
691 
•   940 
808 
1,500 
2,557 
6,160 
169 
575 
1,780 
681 
752 
262 
824 
343 
2,342 
789 
2,140 
212 
10.036 
3,253 
2,011 
1,267 
384 
1,330 

Aiken  
Anderson  
K.-irn  well  

Beaufort  
t  Berkeley  

Charleston  
Chester  
Chesterfield  
CUrendon  

7-F 
4-E 
6-F 
6-F 
7-E 
8-F 
C-C 
5-E 
6-G 
4-C 
7-D 
6-G 
5-E 
4-E 
5-C 
6-D 
6-G 
6-F 
5-D 
4-B 
6-E 
4-C 
6-E 
4-C 
6-F 
4-D 
6-F 
4-D 

88,863 
18,805 
10,684 
14,038 
25,410 
86,243 
42.486 
19,888 
16,161 
22,262 

]o',72i 
11.554 
12,087 
22,636 
12,988 
22,160 
11,814 
20,775 
10,536 
16,865 
10,2fi9 
23,025 
25,784 
25,268 
19,248 
15,489 
24,286 

705,606 

102,800 
24,153 
16,345 
19,190 
36,386 
34,485 
45,844 
27,765 
19,613 
37,496 
18,741 
15,574 
21.538 
16,903 
29,444 
18,564 
34,107 
20,598 
26,497 
1B.256 
41,395 
14,389 
28,573 
40,409 
37,037 
24,080 
24,110 
30,713 

995,577 

Charleston  
Chester  C.  H  
Chesterfield  C.  H. 
Manning  

Darlington  

\V  alterborough  .  .  . 
Darlington  C.  H.. 
Edgefield  C.  H... 
Winnsborough.... 
Georgetown  
Greenville  C.  H.. 
Hampton  C.  H... 
Conwav  

Edgefield  

Fairfield  
Georgetown  
Greenville  
Hampton  , 
Horry  
Kershaw  

Lancaster  

Lancaster  C.  H.... 
Lanrens  C.  H  
Lexington  C.H.... 
Marion  C.  H  
Bennettsville  
Newberry  C.H.... 

Lexington  .... 
Marion  
Marlborongh  
Newberry  
Oconee  

Orangebnrg  ...... 
Pickens  

Orangeburg  C.  H.. 
Pickens  C.  H  

Richland  

Spartanbnrg  
Su  i  1  1  1  ,-r  

Spartan  burg  C.  H.. 
Sumter  C.H  
Un'on 

Wllliamsburg.... 

Kingstree  

Total  

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  South  Carolina 
t  Organized  since  census  of  1880. 

History.— In  May  1562  John  Ribaiilt,  the  leader  of  a  party  of 
Fr.Huguenots,  entered  a  spacious  inlet,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Port  Royal.  On  an  island  in  that  inlet  he  built  a 
fort,  which  he  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  Charles  IX.  of  Fr. 
Here  he  left  26  colonists,  but  in  2  or  3  months  they  became 
dissatisfied,  and  returned  to  Europe.  In  1670  a  party  of 
English  settled  at  Port  Royal,  but  the  same  or  the  next  yr. 
removed  to  W.  bank  of  Ashley  River,  and  in  1680  to  present 
site  of  Charleston.  In  1674  Joseph  West  was  appointed  gov. 
of  the  S.  colony,  though  both  N.  and  S.  C.  were  nominally 
under  one  proprietary  govt.  Gov.  West  remained  in  office 
several  yrs.  In  1680  there  was  an  Indian  war,  in  which  the 
colonists  were  victorious.  Until  1720  both  N.  and  S.  C.  were 
nominally  governed  under  the  const,  prepared  by  John 
Locke,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  the  terr.  The  attempt 
to  capture  St.  Augustine  from  the  Spaniards  in  1702  resulted 
in  a  defeat  and  very  heavy  expenses.  In  1706  a  Fr.  fleet  at- 
tacked Charleston,  but  was  promptly  repulsed  and  with 
heavy  loss.  The  Indians  were  very  troublesome  to  the  colo- 
nists, but  in  1715  they  were  expelled  after  a  severe  battle. 
This  Indian  war  and  the  previous  contests  with  the  Fr.  and 
Sp.  had  involved  the  colony  in  debt,  and  disturbances  grew 
out  of  this  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  gov.  in  1718  or 
1719,  after  which  the  people  of  the  colony  held  a  convention 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  govt.  independent  of  the  pro- 
prietaries. The  Eng.  Parl.  solved  the  difficulty  by  purchas- 
ing the  proprietary  rights  for  about  $80,000.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1720.  But  when  the  Brit.  govt.  began  to  pass  op- 
pressive laws  and  lay  heavy  and  unjust  taxes,  the  colonists 
took  measures  to  resist  the  invasion  of  their  rights.  A  pro- 
vincial cong.  was  called  in  1774,  delegates  were  appointed 
to  the  Continental  Cong,  of  1774-75,  and  when  in  Sept.  1775 
the  royal  gov.  fled,  the  provincial  cong.  assumed  all  the 
powers  not  vested  in  the  Continental  Cong.  S.  C.  suffered 
much  from  the  invasion  of  her  terr.  by  the  enemy  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  On  May  28,  1788,  the  State  rati- 
fied the  const,  of  the  U.  S.  On  June  3,  1790,  her  first  perma- 
nent State  const,  was  adopted  without  submission  to  the 
people.  In  1832  her  leading  men  attempted  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  Cong,  imposing  a  tariff,  from  the  belief  that  it  bore 
unjustly  on  the  interests  of  the  State:  A  convention  was 
called  by  the  State  legislature,  which  on  Mar.  11, 1833,  passed 
a  nullification  ordinance.  From  1820  the  number  of  slaves 
in  S.  C.  had  exceeded  the  white  pop.  On  Oct.  25,  1860,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  S.  C.  should  at  once  secede  from 
the  Union  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  The  legis- 
lature ordered  an  election  for  a  convention  on  Nov.  22,  and 
appointed  Dec.  17. 1860,  as  the  opening  day  of  the  convention. 
It  met  on  that  day  at  Columbia,  but  adjourned  at  once  to 
Charleston,  and  on  Dec.  20  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion by  a  unanimous  vote  of  169  yeas.  Corns,  from  S.  C. 
were  sent  to  the  other  S.  States  to  urge  their  secession  and 
the  calling  of  a  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  organ- 
ize a  confederacy.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  26,  1860,  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  Federal 
troops  in  Ft.  Moultrie,  moved  his  command  to  the  new  and 
stronger  fort.  Sumter,  in  the  same  harbor.  The  U.  S.  arsenal 
and  its  arms  and  munitions  were  seized  by  S.  C.  volunteers, 
as  were  also  the  custom-house,  P.  O.,  etc.,  and  on  Apr.  12, 
1861,  S.  C.  commenced  the  c.  war  by  the  bombardment  of 
Ft.  Sumter.  After  the  surrender  of  this  fort,  it  was  at  once 
put  in  order,  for  permanent  occupation,  by  the  Confeds. 
During  the  war  which  followed,  S.  C.  suffered  severely. 
On  Nov.  7,  1861,  the  Federal  squadron  under  Com.  Du  Pont 
captured  Fts.  Warren  and  Beauregard,  and  entered  and 
took  possession  of  Port  Royal  harbor  and  the  town  of  Beau- 
fort, S.  C.  Charleston  harbor  was  closely_  blockaded.  In 
June  1862  the  severe  battle  of  Secession  ville  was  fought ; 
in  Oct.  of  the  same  yr.  the  action  of  Pocotaligo  occurred  ; 
the  naval  attack  on  Ft.  Sumter  under  Com.  Du  Pont  took 
place  Apr.  6,  1863,  which  was  unsuccessful.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  ensuing  summer  by  the  siege  of  Charleston 
and  demolition  of  Ft.  Sumter  under  Gen.  Gillmore.  In  Jan. 
1865  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  commenced  his  march  from  Savan- 
nah through  the  Carolines.  What  was  left  of  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  all  the  prin.  towns  of  the  State  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  troops  almost  without  a  struggle,  and 
most  of  their  track  was  left  a  desert.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  reconstruction  was  attempted,  a  convention 
being  called  in  Sept.  1865,  which  declared  the  secession  ordi- 
nance null  and  void,  repudiated  the  Confed.  State  debt,  and 
framed  a  new  const,  for  the  State.  The  State  was  restored 
to  the  Union  in  June  1868. 

Governors. 

Charles  Pinckney 1789-92  B.  K.  Hennegan  (act'g)       1840 

Arnoldus  Vanderhorst  1792-94  John  P.  Richardson. . .  1840-42 

William  Moultrie 1794-96  James  H.  Hammond. .  1842-44 

Charles  Pinckney 1796-98  William  Aiken 1844-46 

Edward  Rutledge  . . .  1798-1800  David  Johnson 1846-48 

John  Dray  ton  (acting)  1800-02,  W.  B.  Seabrook 

James  B.  Richardson.  1802-04  John  H.  Means 

Paul  Hamilton 1804-06  John  L.  Manning  .  . 


Charles  Pinckney . . 

John  Drayton 

Henry  Middleton  . . 

Joseph  Alston 

David  R.  Williams. 
Andrew  Pickeus. 


1848-50 
1850-53 
.  1852-54 
.  1854-56 
.  1856-58 
.  1858-60 
.  1860-62 
.  1862-64 
1864-65 


1806-08  James  H.  Adams 
1808-10  Robert  F.  W.  Alston 

1810-12, William  H.  Gist 

1812-14  Francis  W.  Pickens. 

1814-16  M.  L.  Bonham 

1816-18  A.  G.  Magrath 

John  Geddes 1818-20  B.  F.  Perry  (provis.). . .       1865 

Thomas  Bennett 1820-22  James  L.  Orr 1865-68 

John  L.  Wilson 1822-24  Robert  K.  Scott 1868-72 

Richard  J.  Manning. . .  1824-26  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.  1872-75 

John  Taylor 1826-28  Dan'l  H.  Chamberlain.  1875-77 

Stephen  D.  Miller 1828-30  Wade  Hampton 1877-78 

James  Hamilton 1830-32i  W.  D.  Simpson 1878-80 

Robert  Y.  Hayne 1832-34  Johnson  Hagood 1880-82 

George  McDuffie 1834-36 !  Hugh  S.  Thompson . . .   1882-86 

Pierce  M.  Butler 

1838-4C 
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Patrick  Noble 1838-40 
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South  Chicago,  111.  See  APPENDIX. 
South  Deer'neld,  K.  K.  June.,  Deerfield  tp.,  Franklin 
co.,  Mass.,  has  important  manufactures,  and  is  locality  of 
the  famous  Bloody  Brook  massacre  in  King  Philip's  war,  at 
which  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop  and  76  men,  called  the  "  flower 
of  Essex,"  lost  their  lives  Sept.  18,  1675  (O.  S.).  Pop.  Deer- 
field  tp.  1870,  3632  ;  1880,  3543. 

Southern  Confederacy.    See  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 
South  Evaiistoii,  Cook  co.,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 
South'ey  (CAROLINE  ANNE  Bowles),  second  wife  of 
Robert  Southey,  b.  in  Hants  co.,  Eng.,  Dec.  6,  1787.    At  an 
early  age  she  wrote  for  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals.     In  1820  a  coljection  of  her  pieces  was  made. 
Her  pub.  works  are  Ellen  Fitz-Arthur,  a  poem ;  The  Widoiv's 
Tale,  and  other  Poems ;  Solitary  Hours,  prose  and  verse ; 
The  Birthday,  a  poem,  etc.    D.  July  20,  1854. 

Sotithey  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  Aug.  12,  1774,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Westminster  School ;  in  1793 
entered  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  which  he  left  after  2  yrs.,  and 
entered  upon  a  career  of  authorship,  his  first  pub.  works 
being  a  small  vol.  of  poems  and  the  tragedy  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
In  1795  he  married  Edith  Fricker  ;  set  out  with  his  uncle  for 
Port. ;  pub.  the  poem  Thalaba,  the  Destroyer.  From  1804  his 
life  is  mainly  the  hist,  of  his  numerous  writings  in  almost 
every  dept.  of  lit.  In  early  manhood  he  had  imbibed  strong 
radical  ideas,  and  wrote  a  drama,  Wat  Tyler,  which  was 
denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  seditious.  In  the 
course  of  yrs.  he  went  over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  con- 
servatism in  Ch.  and  State,  and  came  to  be  considered  the 
exponent  of  high  Tory  opinions.  He  was  named  poet- 
laureate  in  1813.  His  wife,  who  had  for  several  yrs.  oeen 
hopelessly  insane,  died  in  1837,  and  2  yrs.  afterward  he  mar- 
ried Caroline  Bowles.  But  S.'s  own  faculties  had  begun  to 
give  way,  and  on  the  day  when  he  brought  his  wife  to  their 
home  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  prostration  which  soon 
grew  into  complete  imbecility,  that  continued  to  his  death, 
Mar.  21,  1843.  S.'s  prin.  poems  are  Madoc,  The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,  Roderick,  Hie  Last  of  the  Goths,  A  Vision  of  Judgment, 
A  Tale  of  Paraguay  ;  wrote  many  prose  works. 

South  Fra'mliigham,  R.  R.  centre,  in  Framingham 
tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  21  m.  W.  of  Boston,  has  manu- 
factures of  straw  goods,  etc.  Pop.  Framingham  tp.  1870, 
4968 ;  1880,  6235. 

South'gate  (HORATIO),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1812,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1832,  and  at  Andover  1835 ; 
took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  ia% ;  travelled  as  a  missionary 
in  the  E. ;  was  chosen  missionary  bp.  of  Constantinople 
1844 ;  remained  there  until  1851,  in  which  yr.  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Portland,  of  the  ch.  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  1852,  and  in  1859  of  Zion  ch.,  New  York.  Author  of 
A  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Per.,  and  Mesopotamia; 
The  War  in  the  E.,  etc. 

South  Had'ley,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  Conn.  River, 
which  here  makes  a  fall  of  40  ft.,  around  which  a  canal  2  m. 
in  length  has  been  constructed ;  is  celebrated  for  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  Female  Sem.,  the  earliest  collegiate  inst.  for  fe- 
males in  the  country.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2840  ;  1880,  3538. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  named 
from  the  noted  falls  of  Conn.  River,  which  supply,  by  means 
of  a  magnficent  dam,  an  unequalled  water-power  for  flour- 
ishing manufactures,  both  at  this  point  and  at  the  thriving 
new  city  of  Holyoke  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Pop.  1880,  2750. 

South  Ha'ven,  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Lake  Mich.,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  has  a  good  harbor 
and  a  thriving  lake-trade.  Pop.  1870,  1576  ;  1880,  1442. 

South'iugton,  on  R.  R.,  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  20m.  N 
of  New  Haven.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4314  ;  1880,  5411. 

South  OTan'chester,  on  R.  R.,  Manchester  tp.,  Hart 
ford  co.,  Conn.,  noted  for  extensive  silk  factories.  Pop 
Manchester  tp.  1870,  4223  ;  1880,  6462. 

South  Nor'walk,  city,  seaport,  and  R.  R.  centre,  Fair 
field  co.,  Conn.,  on  L.  I.  Sound,  42  m.  from  New  York,  ha? 
various  manufactures.  Steam  freight-boats  run  to  New 
York  the  year  round  ;  passenger-boats  during  the  summei 
season.  Pop.  1880,  3726. 

South  Or'aiige,  on  R.  R.,  Essex  co..  N.  J.,  lo  m.  W .  o 
New  York,  has  a  coll.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2963 ;  1880,  3911,  includ 
ing  2178  in  v. 

South  Pueb'lo,  R.  R.  centre.  Pueblo  co..  Col.,  112  m 
S.  by  E.  of  Denver,  on  S.  bank  of  Ark.  River,  opposite 
Pueblo.  Pop.  1880,  1443. 


debt  was  made  the  stock  of  the  co.,  under  an  engagemen 
of  the  govt.  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  at  the  end  ot  5  yrs. 
and  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  S.  S.  o 
the  coast  of  Sp.  Amer.    The  company  became  so  well  estab 
lished  as  to  vie  with  the  Bank  of  England  in  controlling  the 
finances  of  the  country.    Under  the  extravagant  expectation 
of  profits  from  the  Amer.  trade  and  the  prevalent  rage  tc 
speculation,  the  stock  of  the  co.  was  in  great  demand,  th 
price  of  shares  rapidly  rising  till  £1000  was  paid  for  a  single 
share  of  £100.    As  the  vr.  1720  closed  the  bubble  burst,  bring- 
ing ruin  to  the  co.  anH  to  thousands  of  families,  who  had 
embarked  their  all  on  this  treacherous  sea  of  speculation. 

South' well  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Horsham,  St.  Faith  s,  Noi- 
folk,  Eng.,  in  1560,  ed.  in  the  R.  Cath.  sera,  at  Douay,  Fr  , 
became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  1578 ;  prefect  or  rector  of  t 
Jesuits'  coll.  at  Rome  1585 ;  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Eng. 


Souvestre'  <EMII.E».  b.  at  Morlaix,  dept.  of  Finistere. 
Fr..  Apr.  15.   ISIH;:  after  editing  for  some  time  a  liberal 


newspaper  at  Brest,  he  settled  in  1836  at  Paris,  when:  hi-  at- 
tracted attention  first  by  his  sketches  of  Brittany,  and  be 


came  soon  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  MM  drama- 
tists. The  most  remarkable  of  his  novels  are  /.<  .-•  />•  , 
Bretons,  L'Homtne  etT  Argent,  Confessions  d'nn  o//</;."/..  /"// 
Philosophe  smts  Its  Toils  (the  last  named  receiving  in  1851  a 
prize  from  the  Fr.  Acad.);  and  of  his  dramas.  Ilmri  //<///«•- 
tin,  ISOncle  Bapliste.  La  Mousse,  etc.  All  his  works  have  a 
strongly  marked  tendency,  representing  morality  and  riches 
as  incompatible.  He  is  sometimes  sad,  and  even  bitter,  but 
he  often  gives  most  delightful  pictures  of  the  innocence  of 
simple  surroundings  and  the  cheerfulness  of  humble  cir- 
umstances.  D.  July  5.  1854. 

Sovereign,  suv'er-in,  the  Brit,  gold  coin  representing 
he  pound  sterling  of  20  shillings.  It  first  appeared  in  1817, 
nd  now  weighs  VJM-T  of  an  ounce  troy,  ana  is  worth  $4.839 
11  r.  s.  money. 

Sov'erelgnty  [It.  sovrano,  sovranita  ;  Fr.  sourerainete, 
rom  Lat.  super,  superanus,  not  in  use  ;  superanitas,  not  in 
ase]  denotes  possession  of  the  highest  power.  The  same 
word  appears  as  suzerain,  suzerainele,  in  feudal  Fr.  Dis- 
cussion touching  the  source  of  power  under  God  led  to  the 
application  of  the  word  to  the  people  or  political  body  as 
being  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  latter  as  invested  with 
>ower  by  the  former,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  In  Eng. 
isage  the  king  or  queen  may  be  called  sovereign,  although 
imited  in  authority  on  every  side  by  the  law. 

Under  our  const,  where  does  S.  reside  —  in  the  single 
States  or  in  the  U.  S.  ?  (1)  In  the  provisional  articles  of 
peace  (1782)  the  13  States  are  acknowledged  to  be  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States.  This  is  taken  in  the  inter- 
national sense,  that  no  one  else  had  now  within  the  terr.  of 
the  U.  S.  any  claim  of  S.  (2)  By  our  const.,  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  send  and  receive  ambassadors,  coin  money, 
raise  and  support  armies,  call  forth  the  militia  of  the 
States,  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  const,  by  the  supreme 
court—  whose  decisions  cannot  be  set  aside—  belong  to  the 
U.  S.  as  a  sovereign  whole,  and  all  judicial  and  executive 
officers  are  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  consts.  or  of  the 
laws  of  the  States  notwithstanding.  The  States  thus  have 
not  a  single  attribute  of  S.  belonging  in  international  law 
to  a  sovereign  state.  (3)  The  question  whether  the  States 
were  sovereign  between  the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence by  G.  Brit,  and  the  formation  of  our  present 
const,  is  of  very  minor  importance.  If  they  were  not.  they 
were  in  a  transition  state  ;  if  they  were,  they  gave  up  their 
S  In  Gen.  Jackson's  proclamation  of  Dec.  1832  it  is  laid 


UCSUlia       tJUll.    (IL     1XU11H5      -lOVJ^f  ,     ov^uv  •---  -. 

1586  :  chaplain  to  Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  and  sec 
administered  the  rites  of  his  Ch.  to  the  Eng.  R  tatns  , 
thrown  into  the  Tower  July  1592,  on  an  accusation  of 


was 
com- 


down  that  the  States   severally  have  not  retained  then- 
entire  S.  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Sow'er  (CHRISTOPHER),  b.  in  Ger.  toward  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  bookseller  at  Hesse-Darmstadt :  emi- 
grated to  Pa.  1726 :  settled  as  a  printer  and  bookseller  at 
Phila. ;  established  the  first  type-foundry  and  the  first  manu- 
factory of  printer's  ink  in  Amer. ;  pub.  the  first  quarterly 
magazine  (1735)  and  the  second  Bible  (1743),  both  being  in 
Ger  D.  Sept.  1758.  —  His  son,  CHRISTOPHER,  b.  at  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  Sept.  26,  1721.  was  the  introducer  of  cast-iron 
stoves  into  Amer.,  and  supposed  to  be  their  inventor;  was 
noted  for  philanthrophy  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  merited  the  name  of  Der  Brod  -  later  (  the  bread- 

asow'erby,  "an  Eng.  family,  several  members  of  which 
have  attained  eminence  in  connection  with  natl 
art :  JAMES,  b.  at  Lambeth  Mar.  21  1757,  was  originally  a 
miniature  and  portrait  painter,  and  later  m  life  took  up 
bot.  in  connection  with  his  art :  pub.  Botanical  Drauyg- 
Book,  Eng.  Bot.,  containing  colored  figures  of  all  the  native 
plants  of  G.  Brit. ;  The  Florist's  Delight,  KMJ.  t  ><n,n  or  Mmh- 
roonis,  with  440  colored  figures,  etc.  D.  Oct.  25  1822.-  JAMES 
DE  CARLE,  b.  at  Stoke  Newington  June  5, 1787,  was  sec.  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  1839-70 ;  made  the  designs  for 
Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Plants.  D.  Aug.  26,  1871.-JoiiN  EDWARD 
prepared  The  Ferns  of  G.  Brit.,  Fern  Allies,  Brit.  Poisonous 
Plants,  The  Grasses  of  G.  Brit.,  etc.-GEORGE  BREjriNGHAM, 
b  at  Lambeth  Aug.  12, 1788,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Zoological  Journal,  and  pub.  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Sr  with  264  colored  plates  :  Species  Conchyhorum,  Concho- 
ical  Illustrations,  etc.  D.  July  26,  ^;~i™f^ct^gl~ 
withHmoreJth"an'650afiguresof  shells;  'Popular  Brit.  Conchot 
ogy.  Popular  Hist,  of  the  Aguanum,  etc. 


.      ,         .  .  , 

Poems ;  M,f  nominee,  or  Certaine  Excellent  Poems  an 
Hymns,  The  Triumph  over  Death,  etc. 
Souvarof.    See  SUWAROW. 


theTubes  the  furrows  being  closed  up  by  a  kind  of  rake  or 


e 
harrow  forming  a  part  of  the  machine  mber  of 


D.  May  1878. 


SPAIN,  KINGDOM  OP. 


Spain,  Kingdom  of,  occupying  the  largest  part  of 
the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  comprises  an  area  of  195,767  sq. 
m..  inclusive  of  the  Balearic  Isles  and  the  Canaries.  The 
suiface  consists  principally  of  a  large  plateau  walled  in 
N.,  E.,  and  S.  by  high  mt.  ranges,  but  sloping  W.  down 
to  the  Atlantic.  On  the  N.  rise  the  Pyrenees  (average 
height,  7500  ft. :  Maladetta,  10,722  ft.)  and  the  Cantabro- 
Asturian  Mts.  (rising  8800  ft.).  To  the  E.  the  mts.  of  Cata- 
lonia extend  along  the  coast  to  Tortqsa,  where  the  Ebro 
breaks  through  them  :  they  are  rich  in  metals,  coal,  and 
salt.  Divided  by  numerous  rivers  into  insulated  groups, 
they  continue  southward  through  Valencia  and  Murcia. 
The  S.  wall  of  the  plateau  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  rises  5000  ft.  and  runs  from  E.  to  W..  ending  in  Cape 
St.  Vincent;  to  the  S.  extends  the  Andalusian  lowland, 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  rises  11,000ft.  The  plateau  forming  the  main  bulk 
of  the  peninsula  is  divided  into  2  parts  by  a  range  running 
from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  The  N.  part  is  the  plateau  of 
Leon  and  Old  Castile ;  the  S.,  the  plateau  of  New  Castile. 
The  rivers  which  traverse  the  country  flow  mostly  in  very 
deep  beds,  and  are  thus  less  available  for  irrigation.  To  the 
Atlantic  run  the  Douro,  Tajo,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir, 
all  rising  on  the  E.  wall  of  the  central  plateau ;  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Ebro,  which  rises  between  the  Canta- 
brian  Mts.  and  the  N.  E.  wall  of  the  plateau  of  Old  Castile. 
Of  the  minor  rivers,  the  Minho  runs  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
Segura,  Xucar,  and  Guadalaviar  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
most  important  canals  are  the  Aragonian,  the  San  Carlos, 
and  the  CastHian.  Noticeable  are  the  immense  establish- 
ments for  irrigation  found  throughout  the  country,  and 
generally  founded  by  the  Moriscoes.  The  coast  formation 
of  the  peninsula  is  not  very  favorable.  Only  one  important 
maritime  place  is  found  on  the  S.  coast— viz.  Cadiz.  The 
coast  of  Galicia  has  many  small  harbors ;  the  N.  coast 
offers  good  harbors  at  Santander  and  Bilbao.  Along  the  E. 
coast  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Carta- 
gena are  the  most  important  harbors.  In  general,  the 
climate  of  Sp.,  more  than  that  of  any  other  European  coun- 
try, resembles  the  climate  of  the  tropical  regions ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  very  different  in  the  different  regions.  A  great 
diversity  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  corresponds  to 
the  diversity  of  its  climate  and  surface. 

The  pop.  consisted  in  the  oldest  times  of  2  entirely  differ- 
ent races— the  Celts  in  the  W.  and  the  Iberians  in  the  E. 
The  Basques  ( Vascones)  in  Navarre,  the  Caiitabrian  Mts..  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  W.  Pyrenees,  form  a  pure  stock  of  the 
Iberians.  To  these  races  many  others  were  added  by  immi- 
gration :  first  the  Phoenician  and  Gr.  colonists ;  next  the 
Carthaginians,  after  236  B.  c. ;  then  the  Roms.  In  409  A.  ». 
the  Sueves,  Alanes,  and  Vandals  invaded  the  peninsula,  and 
in  711  came  the  Arabs,  who  founded  a  powerful  empire.  The 
present  race-distribution  is  the  same  as  was  apparent  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  the  census  of  1881 
the  pop.  amounted  to  16,634,345.  The  old  division  of  the 
country  is  characteristic  both  for  the  land  and  the  people. 
It  comprised  (1)  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile  ;  (2)  the  terr.  of 
Estremadura ;  (3)  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  (4)  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia  ;  (5)  the  principality  of  Asturias  ;  (6)  the  kingdom  of 
Old  Castile  ;  (7)  the  Basque  provs. ;  (8)  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre ;  (9)  the  kingdom  of  Aragou  ;  (10)  the  principality  of 
Catalonia;  (11)  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  (12)  the  terr.  of 
Andalusia. 

The  sources  of  wealth  which  the  country  contains  are 
very  rich.  No  other  country  of  Europe  is  so  rich  as  S.  in 
metals  and  useful  minerals.  Immense  coal  -  deposits  are 
found.  The  Tertiary  and  Diluvial  deposits  have  an  immense 
extension.  They  are  rich  in  salt.  Various  kinds  of  por- 
phyry and  trachyte  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  S.  W. 
part.  From  this  composition  of  the  crust  the  wealth  of  the 
ground  in  metals,  ores,  etc.  may  be  surmised.  The  cin- 
nabar-veins of  Almaden  and  Almadeneijos,  which  formerly 
produced  the  larger  part  of  all  the  quicksilver  consumed, 
are  celebrated.  Veins  and  whole  masses  of  lead  and  iron 
ore  are  numerous.  The  copper-mines  of  Rio  Tinto  and  the 
silver-veins  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  Hiendelaencina  are 
famous.  Tin,  zinc,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  graphite 
abound  ;  salt  is  inexhaustible  ;  natron,  saltpetre,  alum,  sul- 
phur, asphaltum,  and  petroleum  occur ;  at  Logrosan  in 
Estremadura  is  an  entire  mt.  of  phosphorite.  Gold  is  found 
in  many  rivers  ;  precious  stones,  sucn  as  diamonds,  rubies, 
garnets,  turquoises,  topazes,  amethysts,  etc.,  occur  in  sev- 
eral places  ;  splendid  marbles  of  various  colors,  jasper,  and 
alabaster  ;  excellent  building-stone  and  chalk  abound. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  generally  very  great,  and  agri- 
culture is  the  prin.  occupation.  Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is 
most  generally  cultivated  ;  rye  principally  in  the  N.,  rice  in 
Valencia,  barley  and  maize  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Vegetables  and  other  garden-plants  are  more  largely  culti- 
vated here  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Orchards 
are  numerous  and  extensive.  Cattle-breeding  is  an  occupa- 
tion of  great  importance.  Arboriculture  is  neglected,  and 
the  forests  are  much  impaired  ;  the  country  is  nevertheless 
still  very  rich  in  timber.  A  peculiar  item  of  exportation  is 
cork.  Manufacturing  industry  is  by  no  means  so  important 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  immense 
natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  in  general,  however,  it  is 
increasing.  Paper  manufacturing,  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  metal  ware, 
especially  iron  goods,  are  the  most  prominent  branches  of 
bp.  industry.  The  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacture  is  a 
govt.  monopoly;  other  trade  limitations  were  abolished 
long  ago.  The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Sp.  in  1882 
were— imports,  £24.590.000 ;  exports,  £25,690.000.  The  mer- 
chant navy  of  the  kingdom  consisted,  on  Jan.  1, 1880,  of  2031 
vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  596,664  tons,  comprising  226 
steamers  of  135,814  tons. 

The  general  standard  of  mental  culture  is  lower  in  S 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  Although  a  system- 
atic organization  of  public  education  and  instruction  was 


adopted  in  the  18th  century,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  has 
proved  stronger  than  the  instinct  of  progress.  Sanitary 
affairs  are  not  so  well  regulated  as  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  benevolent  insts.  are  truly  grand.  The  govt.  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  const,  places  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  a  cong. 
elected  for  3  yrs.,  and  a  senate  elected  for  12.  The  prin. 
points  of  the  const,  are— responsibility  of  the  ministers, 
consent  of  the  Cortes  to  the  budget,  foreign  alliances  and 
treaties,  personal  freedom,  universal  suffrage,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  right  of  assembly,  association,  and  petition, 
freedom  of  exercise  of  worship  for  all  denominations,  etc. 
The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  king  and  a  respon- 
sible cabinet  comprising  the  depts.  of  war,  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  navy,  finances,  interior,  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  the  colonies. 

Finances.— By  an  arrangement  of  1881-82  the  whole  Sp. 
debt  was  reduced  to  £240,000.000,  butthe  interest  on  that  sum 
represents  one  third  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  budget, 
and  one  half  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports.  Total  rev- 
enue 1882-83,  £31,319,889  and  total  expenditure  £31.305,570. 

The  army  of  S.  was  reorganized  in  1868,  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Fr..  and  by  subsequent  laws  in  1877  and  1878. 
Under  the  new  military  law,  the  armed  forces  of  the  king- 
dom consist  of— 1.  A  permanent  army  (for  which  all  Span- 
iards past  the  age  of  20  are  liable  to  be  drawn,  and  in  which 
they  have  to  serve  4  yrs.) ;  2,  a  first  or  active  reserve  ;  3, 
a  second  or  sedentary  reserve.  The  nominal  strength  of 
the  armed  forces  of  S.,  including  those  serving  in  Cuba, 
is  stated  at  180,000  men.  The  total  of  the  navy  consists  of 
124  vessels  with  462  guns. 

The  colonies  of  S.  formed  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
a  vast  possession,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  lost. 
It  still  holds  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  the  Caro- 
lines, the  Palaos,  the  Marianes,  and  Guinea. 

History.— The  peninsula  was  inhabited  by  Celtic  and  Ibe- 
rian tribes  when  in  olden  times  the  Phoenicians  founded 
colonies  along  its  coasts.  They  were  followed  by  the  Grs., 
and  then  by  the  Carthaginians.  Finally  the  Roms.  drove 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  country  in  the  2d  century  B.  c. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  peninsula  was  a  Rom.  prov. 
Christianity  was  early  introduced.  The  N.  races  which 
finally  overthrew  the  decaying  Rom.  empire  invaded  also 
the  Peninsula.  The  Vandals  and  Sueves  conquered  the 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Visigoths  expelled  both  the  Roms. 
and  the  Germanic  tribes,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  country.  The  Visigoths  were  Arians,  and  their 
religious  confession  involved  them  in  a  war  with  the  ortho- 
dox Franks.  The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  state 
was  also  a  religious  war,  and  this  circumstance  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  711  the  Arabs  in- 
vaded the  peninsula  from  Afr.,  and  conquered  the  country 
in  3  yrs.,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  mt.-regions,  where 
the  Visigoths  took  a  stand,  and  from  hence  they  commenced 
the  reconquest  of  the  lost  country.  The  war  between  the 
Sp.  Chrs.  and  the  Arab  Mohammedans  lasted  for  800  yrs. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  the  Chrs.  occupied  y> 
of  the  country— Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  each  or 
which  formed  an  independent  kingdom.  Soon,  however, 
Castile  and  Aragon  assumed  a  prominent  position,  increas- 
ing both  by  uniting  other  Chr.  countries  and  by  conquering 
Mohammedan  terrs.  At  last  a  union  of  the  2  kingdoms  took 
place  in  1469  by  the  marriage  between  Ferdinand  V.  the 
Catholic,  king  of  Aragon  (1479-1516),  and  Isabella,  queen  of 
Castile.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  success  against  the 
Arabs,  and  in  1492  they  lost  their  last  possession,  Granada, 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Their  govt.  made  the  Ch.  the 
foundation  of  the  throne,  endeavored  to  curb  the  nobility, 
and  centralized  the  judicial  authority  in  the  crown.  Imme- 
diately after  the  conquest  of  Granada  they  began  to  convert 
and  expel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews.  This  policy  made  S. 
mighty  for  a  moment;  then  it  ruined  her.  All  the  children 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  died  early,  with  the  exception  of 
one  daughter,  Joanna,  who  succeeded  her  mother  on  the 
throne  of  Castile  in  1504.  Joanna  became  insane.  The 
states  of  Castile  then  appointed  King  Ferdinand,  Joanna's 
father,  guardian  of  his  grandson  C'harles,  who  was  declared 
heir  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  He  assumed  the  reins  himself 
in  1517,  and  united  to  S.  the  Netherlands  and  Franche- 
Comte,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  In  1519  he 
was  also  elected  emp.  of  Ger.  During  his  reign  S.  reached 
the  culmination  of  her  prosperity.  Vast  conquests  were 
made  in  Amer.,  and  in  Europe  the  S.  armies  defeated  Fr., 
the  Prot.  princes  of  Ger.,  and  the  Turks.  But  liberty  of  any 
description  was  not  tolerated.  In  1556  Philip  II.  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  S.  Philip  wished  to  rule  over  all  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  propagate  the  true  faith  everywhere  ;  but 
outside  of  S.  he  suffered  several  severe  defeats.  In.  1581 
he  lost  the  Netherlands,  and  his  contest  with  Eng.  and  the 
Barbary  states  was  unfortunate.  In  1599  Philip  II.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  III.,  a  weak  and  unsettled 
character.  Under  him  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  became 
singularly  rapid.  The  minister,  Count  Lerma,  entered  into 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Ch.  The  greatest  error  committed 
by  his  govt.  was  the  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in 
1609.  Agriculture  and  industry  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  large  tracts  of  land  became  waste  ;  all  scientific 
research  became  stifled  ;  but  the  clergy  grew  luxuriantly. 
In  1621  Philip  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  his  minister,  the  duke 
of  Olivarez,  and  the  country  sank  deeper  and  deeper.  His 
son,  Charles  II.  (1668-1700),  was  still  more  miserable.  The 
decay  of  the  country  was  nearly  complete.  A  change  for 
the  better  took  place  when  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  S.  and  opened  the 
way  into  the  country  for  Fr.  intelligence.  Charles  appointed 
Philip  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  successor, 
and  he  succeeded  him  as  Philip  V.  Foreigners  now  decided 
all  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  country,  and  although. 
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this  was  very  humiliating  to  S.,  it  was  nevertheless  to  her  ad- 
vantage. But  the  Succession  war  broke  out.  waged  by  Aus., 
Eng.,  and  Hoi.  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Aus.  archduke 
Charles  on  the  Sp.  throne  instead  of  Philip.  The  war  lasted 
till  1713.  and  was  partly  carried  on  in  S.  By  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  S.  was  compelled  to  cede  Naples,  Sard.,  Milan, 
and  its  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  to  Aus.,  Sic.  to  Savoy, 
and  Gibraltar  to  Eng. ;  thus  the  Sp.  crown  could  not  even 
keep  its  native  soil  intact.  Philip  introduced  many  reforms 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  encouraged  commerce, 
industry,  and  art :  but  he  deprived  the  provs.  of  their  old 
liberties.  He  d.  in  1746.  His  son  and  successor,  Ferdinand 
VI.,  was  a  weak-minded  person.  He  d.  in  1759,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Charles  III.  With  him  began  an  era 
of  progress.  It  was  the  aim  of  his  govt.  to  check  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Ch.,  and  especially  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1767 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled.  Much  was  done  to  encourage 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry.  However  beneficial 
were  the  reforms  of  Charles  III.,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
disapproved  by  the  people,  and  after  nis  death  everything 
retrograded.  When  Charles  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1788,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  his  favorite, 
Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  Fr.  republic,  but  was  compelled  to  cede  to  FT.  the  colony 
of  Hayti.  Godoy  now  concluded  at  San  Ildefonso  (Aug.  19, 
1796)  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Fr.,  the  prin. 
effect  of  which  was  that  Nap.  became  able  to  use  Sp.  sol- 
diers and  vessels  in  his  wars.  On  Mar.  18,  1808,  a  revolution 
broke  out  which  placed  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Charles 
IV.,  Ferdinand  VII.  Both  he  and  Charles  asked  for  help 
from  Nap.  The  result  was  that  they  both  abdicated,  and 
on  June  5, 1808,  Nap.  appointed  his  brother,  Joseph  Bona- 

Earte,  king  of  S.    But  the  Sp.  people  rose,  and  King  Joseph 
ed.    Nap.  himself  carried  Joseph  back  to  Madrid  (Dec.  1, 
1808).    But  the  Spaniards  showed  an  unexpected  stubborn- 
ness, and  the  protracted  contest  with  them  proved  an 
agency  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  power. 
Nap.  gave  up  S.  by  the  Treaty  of  Valenc.ay  (Dec.  11,  1813), 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  was  invited  by  the  Cortes  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Sp.  throne.      He  came,  but  he  began  his 
govt.  by  persecuting  the  men  who  had  helped  him  to  the 
throne.    Thousands  of  the  best  men  were  driven  into  exile, 
the  Inquisition  was  restored,  and  the  most  miserable  priest- 
craft ruled  the  country.   After  a  military  insurrection  Ferdi- 
nand made  oath  on  the  const.  Mar.  9, 1830.    On  July  9  the 
first  general  Cortes  assembled.    But  the  liberal  innovations 
which  Ferdinand  introduced  roused  that  part  of  the  people 
which  was  under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and  an  "  apos- 
tolic junta  "  was  formed  with  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  absolute  monarchy  with  all  its  monkish  insts.     The 
nation  was  split  into  2  parties— the  one  liberal,  which  con- 
ducted the  govt.  and  controlled  the  king :   and  the  other 
clerical,  which  intended  to  liberate  the  king.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  1821  c.  war  broke  out.    Fr.,  Aus.,  Prus.,  and  Kus. 
then  determined  to  make  an  armed  intervention.     The 
Cortes  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Cadiz,  carrying  the  king 
along  with  them.    Cadiz  was  surrounded  by  the  absolutists 
and  compelled  to  capitulate  ;  the  king  was  liberated  ;   the 
Cortes  was  dissolved.    A  horrible  reaction  set  in ;  the  In- 
quisition was  restored,  the  Jesuits  obtained  the  greatest 
influence,  and  the  liberals  were  persecuted  in  every  possible 
manner.    Fr.  troops  remained  in  the  country  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order.    But  in  spite  of  this  terrorism, 
the  apostolic  junta  began  intriguing  in  order  to  place  Don 
Carlos  on  the  throne,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  whom  they 
considered  thoroughly  clerical.  Thus  originated  a  protracted 
c.  war.  The  state  of  the  finances  grew  worse  and  worse.  In 
1837  the  Fr.  left  the  country.    In  1830  the  Carlist  movement 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  suc- 
cession.   Dec.  10, 1829,  Ferdinand  VII.  married  the  princess 
Maria  Christina  of  Naples,  and  she  persuaded  him  to  abol- 
ish the  Salic  law,  according  to  which  females  were  excluded 
from  succession.     Sept.  29,  1833,  Ferdinand  d.,  and  Maria 
Christina  now  grasped  the  reins  of  the  govt.  in  the  name  ot 
her  daughter.  Queen  Isabella  (b.  Oct.  10,  1830).    Don  Carlos 
protested,  and  thus  the  country  became  once  more  divided, 
this  time  between  Carlists  and  Christinos.    The  Carlist  in- 
surrection in  the  N.  provs.  soon  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect, 
and  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  liberals  the  queen 
was  compelled  to  give  the  country  a  new  const.  (Apr.  15 
1834).    Meanwhile  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  ideas  of  the  Fr.  revolution  had  penetrated  into  S.  and 
spread  rapidly.    The  peasants  lived  still  with  the  ideas  c 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  educated  classes  wanted  progress, 
and  on  June  18,  1837,  the  queen  made  oath  on  a  new.  im- 
proved liberal  const.     Meanwhile  the  Carhsts  advanced 
victoriously.    Dissensions,  however,  broke  out  in  the  camp 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  most  of  the  Carlists  laid  down  their  arms 
and  went  home.    Don  Carlos  gave  up  his  cause  and  fled,  an 
in  the  summer  of  1840  the  war  was  completely  ended    1 '  ree< 
from  her  enemy,  the  queen-regent  now  believed  that  s 
could  give  up  her  liberal  policy.    The  reaction  gained  more 
and  more  ground.    New  insurrections  broke  out,  and 
country  presented  the  picture  of  a  perpetual  party  struggK 
In  Oct.  1840  the  queen-regent  abdicated,  and  the  Cortes 
elected  Espartero  regent  May  8.  1841.    His  policy  was  prin 
cipally  directed  to  the  material  weal  of  the  country,  DI; 
he  had   to  struggle  against  various  military  conspiracies 
formed  by  the  queen-regent,  who  lived  m  Fr.    To  sue  ti  a 
revolt,  headed  by  Concha,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  July 
36,  1842.  and  the  Cortes  declared  the  young  queen,  Isabella, 
of  age  Nov.  8,  1843.     First  Olozaga.  then  Bravo  was  placed 


ence :  with  her  husband  she  lived  in  open  hostility ;  her 
whims  and  her  favorites  ruled  her  policy.  One  cabinet  fol- 
lowed the  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  professing  an  en- 
tirely different  policy  from  the  others,  and  the  whole  politi- 
cal life  seemed  to  dissolve  into  a  struggle  between  merely 
personal  interests.  In  June  1854  the  prevailing  onsteadmeM 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  developed  into  open 
revolt.  Gen.  O'Donnell  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Maria 
Christjna.  Isabella  recalled  Espartero,  and  he  sent  Maria 
Christina  across  the  frontier  with  an  escort.  But  the  coun- 


try found  no  rest.  On  July  7, 1868,  the  duke  of  Montpensier, 
Serrano,  and  other  influential  men  were  either  banished  or 
imprisoned ;  Prim  had  been  previously  exiled  on  account 
of  revolt.  This  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  govt.  The 
banished  gens,  returned  to  S.,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
upon  Madrid.  On  Sept.  30  Isabella  left  S.  and  went  to  Fr. 
In  Madrid  a  provisional  govt.  was  instituted  under  Serrano, 
and  the  policy  of  the  country  was  suddenly  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  advanced  progress.  The  new  const., 
a  monarchy  with  responsible  ministers,  etc.,  was  proclaimed 
June  6, 1869.  This  change  was  received  with  great  discon- 
tent bv  the  clergy  and  its  party,  and  a  Carlist  insurrection 
took  place.  Finally,  on  Nov.  16, 1870,  after  many  fruitless 
negotiations,  Prince  Amadeus  of  Savoy  was  elected  king  by 
the  Cortes,  and  on  Dec.  30  he  arrived  in  S.  The  reign  of 
Amadeus  was  not  successful,  and  on  Feb.  II.  1873,  he  abdi- 
cated and  left  the  country.  By  his  withdrawal  all  bands  of 
social  order  were  loosened,  and  the  Carlist  insurrection, 
which  still  raged  in  the  N.  mts.,  spread  to  the  S.  At  the  end 
of  1874  a  change  took  place,  however.  On  Dec.  29  Gen. 
Martinez  Campos  proclaimed  Prince  Alfonso,  son  of  Isabella, 
king.  On  Jan.  9,  1875,  he  landed  at  Barcelona  and  took 
command  of  the  army.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  was  able  to 
attack  Don  Carlos  with  a  superior  force,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  finally  quelled.  Jan.  23,  1878,  King  Alfonso  was 
married  to  Princess  Marie  de  las  Mercedes,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  who  d.  June  26, 1878.  Nov. 
29. 1879,  he  was  married,  in  second  nuptials,  to  Archduchess 
Marie  Christina  of  Aus.,  b.  July  21,  1858.  Offspring  of  the 
second  union  is  Marie  de  las  Mercedes,  b.  Sept.  11.  1880. 
[From  oria.  art.  in  ./.'«  I'nir.  Cyc.,  by  AUC;I>T  XIEMANX.] 

Spain,  Language  and  Literature  of.    See  SPAN- 
ISH LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Spala  x .    See  MOLE-RAT. 


Belgrade, 

at  the  General  TbeoloKtoalftem.  of  the"  P.  E.  Ch  New  York, 
in  1*57:  minister  of  St.  James's  ch.,  Oldtown.  Me.,  185.-59; 
was  rector  of  St.  George's  ch.,  Lee,  Mass. :  assistant  minis- 
ter of  Grace  ch..  Providence.  R.  I. ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  ch.. 


missionary  bp.  of  Col.,  with  jurisdiction  in  \\  yo.  and  X  M  ; 
consecrated  bp.  Dec.  31,  1873,  and  removed  to  Denver.  Col., 
inFeb  1874  Wrote  The  Threefold  Ministry,  Mamial  of  Pray- 
ers etc  Bp.  S.  is  connected  with  the  movement  to  promote 
lay  co-operation  and  woman's  work  in  the  Ch.,  deacoi 
institutions,  and  sisterhood 


^|),1M1III_     V-llAttJi^     «*»«„    ~.   --..-•.  —    ---  , 

Ahiv  23   1810   grad.  at  St.  Marys  Coll.  in  1826.  and  in  18 
went  to  Ron  e  to  enter  the  coll.  of  the  Propaganda  ;  return- 
™ 


. 

ing  to  K      was  ordained  priest  in  1834;  appointed  pastor  of 
rdstown,  and  established  Y^/  "/<- 


the  cathedral  ch.  at  Bar 

SS;  lectured  in  favor  of  Rom. 
and  Canada  :  in  1848  appointed  coadjutor  o 


he  R. 


prominent  part     In  1864  he  became  abp.  of  Baltimore  , 
1^    •  s  apostol  c  delegate,  convened  the  second  national 
c^ncl?  aTBammore,  fnd  drew  up  the  acts  ;  of  the  council 
which  form  the  manual  of  Amer.  R.  Cath.  canon  J*"« 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Vatican  council  of 

su 


too    a  promnen 

where  he  urged  an  immediate  decision  on  the  subject  of 

papal  infaniblfity.  but  wished  it  to  be  tadjrect^nd  ,  imp  led 

'  '6 


The  latter  recalled  Maria  Chris- 
>och  of  reaction  set  in.  but  was 


at  the  head  of  the  govt. 

tina,  with  whom  a  new  epoch  of  re 


iiii;i,  \yuii    \\iium  a  new    c^uvu  *JL    i^<*^  — -   —  •  j    Q 

afterward  replaced  by  Gen.  Narvaez.  whc .introduced  a 


marriage  to  emancipate  herself  from  her  mothers 


Spanish  Armada. 

•Spanish  Fly.    See  CANTHARIDES. 
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Spanish  Orass.     Sop  ESPARTO.  * 

Spau'lsh  Laiisiiasc  and  Literature.  The  oldest 
known  inhabs.  of  Sp.,  the  Iberians,  a  race  of  rgro-Tartarian 
origin,  coming  from  the  N.  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  have 
left  few  distinct  traces  of  their  lang.  in  modern  Sp.  After 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  they  were  conquered  by  invading 
Celts,  who,  united  with  their  new  subjects,  became  known 
as  Celt-Iberians.  The  Phoenicians,  who  came  by  sea  from 
their  powerful  colony  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  founded  Car- 
thagena,  but  the  Roms.  drove  them  forever  from  Europe. 
The  traces  left  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  pop.  and  lang.  of 
Sp.  are  few  and  of  slight  importance.  Lat.  became  the 
lang.  of  the  favored  prov.  Lat.  writers  of  eminence  claimed 
Sp.  as  their  native  land,  and  Lucau  and  Martial,  Columella 
and  the  2  Senecas,  with  a  host  of  others,  bore  evidence  of 
the  far-famed  culture  of  Sp.  The  influence  and  popularity 
of  Lat.  derived  new  strength  from  the  use  of  it  by  Chris- 
tianity. This  Lat.  was,  however,  not  classic  Lat.,  but  the 
sermo  rusticus,  the  speech  of  the  people,  sadly  corrupted  by 
ignorance  and  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  For  in  the 
mean  time  a  new  race  of  N.  barbarians  had  begun  to  invade 
Sp.  The  first  tribes  of  this  Ger.  race,  the  Franks,  Vandals, 
Alani,  and  Suevi,  passed  swiftly  into  Afr.  The  Goths,  who 
succeeded  them,  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
civilized  in  Italy,  before  they  reached  Sp.,  and  as  Visigoths 
established  a  beneficent  reign.  Their  code  of  laws  survived 
their  memory,  but  their  lang.,  a  barbarous  idiom,  succumb- 
ed to  the  Lat.  They  played,  however,  sad  havoc  with  the 
Lat.  inflections,  and  thoroughly  changed  the  gen.  structure 
of  that  lang.  Of  comparatively  trifling  effect,  as  far  as  the 
lang.  was  concerned,  was  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  Dur- 
ing their  long  occupancy  of  Sp.  they  maintained  numerous 
schools  and  libraries,  which  were  frequented  by  Spaniards 
and  Arabs  alike.  Arabic  became  the  lang.  of  the  majority 
of  Spaniards;  even  the  Scriptures  had  to  be  translated 
into  it,  and  records  and  literary  works  were  written  in 
Arabic.  Thus,  when  after  8  centuries,  the  Chr.  Spaniards 
recovered  possession  of  their  native  land,  and  the  corrupt- 
ed Lat.  became  once  more  the  national  lang.,  a  consider- 
able infusion  of  Arabic  remained  and  gave  to  modern  Sp. 
Oriental  peculiarities.  The  new  lang.  became  generally 
known  as  the  Castilian.  The  oldest  document  in  this  lang. 
is  a  confirmation  of  privileges  by  Alfonso  III.  in  the  yr.  1155, 
and  from  that  date  Spanish  begins  its  existence.  By  order 
of  Alfonso  X.  (d.  1282)  the  Bible  was  translated  into  it  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  at  the  same  time  Sp.  was  made  the  lang. 
of  all  law  proceedings  and  legal  contracts. 

The  literature  of  Sp.,  as  a  national  lit.,  begins  only  with  the 
12th  century.  As  in  the  hist,  of  all  nations,  here  also,  poetry 
and,  of  all  its  branches,  epic  poetry,  produced  first  per- 
manent fruit,  and  playful  songs  and  national  romances 
became  the  representatives  of  the  true  national  lit.  of  Sp. 
Adventures  of  love  and  achievements  in  war  being  the 
great  topics  of  the  day,  these  romances  naturally  sing 
mostly  of  love  and  war.  The  form  varied,  although  they 
were  generally  written  in  redondillas,  consisting  of  stanzas 
or  couplets,  each  line  containing  4  trochees.  Rhymes  oc- 
curred only  in  songs  fashioned  after  Arabic  models,  and 
were  then  employed  quite  irregularly.  Other  romances, 
known  as  versos  de  arte  mayor,  consisted  of  dactylic  stanzas 
of  11  to  14  syllables.  Alexandrine  verses  and  sonnets  were 
mainly  used  by  monks  in  their  poems.  The  first  and  by  far 
the  most  important  of  these  works  is  The  Poem  of  the  Cid, 
composed  about  the  yr.  1200.  For  a  time  the  poems  of  the 
people  remained  anonymous,  but  already  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury we  meet  with  a  well-known  author,  Gonzalo  de  Bercea 
(1220-60),  who  has  left  us  a  number  of  rhymed  legends.  A 
royal  author,  Alfonso  X.,  surnamed  THE  WISE  (1221-84),  was 
a  true  poet  and  a  profound  scholar,  but  his  fame  rests 
mainly  on  the  great  code  of  laws  to  which  his  labors  gave 
the  general  character  and  finish— Las  Siete  Partidas.  Juan 
Lorenzo  Segura  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
a  long  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Juan  Ruiz,  known 
as  the  archpriest  of  Hita  (d.  ia51),  has  left  us  poems,  rather 
free  in  tone,  but  full  of  life  and  humor.  In  the  mean  time 
lyric  poetry  had  brought  forth  its  first  fruits  under  the  pro- 
tection of  King  John  II.  of  Castile.  A  courtly  school  of 
poets,  following  the  example  of  the  troubadours  in  the  ad- 
joining provs.  of  Fr.,  sprang  up  under  that  chivalric  mon- 
arch and  produced  a  large  number  of  lyric  poems.  Divided 
into  stanzas  (canciones),  they  bore  the  impress  of  a  strongly 
marked  nationality  in  form  and  treatment.  Cultivated  al- 
most exclusively  by  courtiers  and  knights,  the  canciones 
appealed  only  to  certain  classes  of  society  ;  hence  the 
popularity  of  the  far  more  national  ballads  and  songs, 
which  kept  the  memory  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Sp  alive 
among  the  people  at  large.  These  romances,  written  by 
unknown  authors,  sang  of  the  great  deeds  of  chivalry  per- 
formed by  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne  or  the  Cid  and  his 
followers.  They  are  extremely  popular  at  home  and  greatly 

Sp.  poetry  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  independent 
of  foreign  influence.  It.  authors  like  Dante  and  Petrarch 
became  the  models  which  Sp.  poets  tried  to  imitate,  and  It 
forms  and  measures  were  closely  copied.  Juan  Boscan  de 
Almogaver  (d  1543),  after  having  in  his  youth  written  Capias 
Eaxfflotos,  tried  his  hand  at  the  first  sonnets  in  Castilian 
His  success  was  surpassed  by  that  of  his  friend,  Garctlaso 
le  la  Vega  (d.  1536),  whose  genius  excelled  especially  in  pas- 
toral poems.  The  most  brilliant  among  the  imitators  of  It 
masters  was  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendbza  (d.  1595) ;  wrote 
sonnets  and  epistles  after  foreign  models,  and  redondillas 
and  qmntillas  in  the  anc.  form  of  old  Castilian  verse  His 
Cartas  are  the  first  epistles  in  Sp.  The  2  greatest  lyric  poets 
tnat  Sp.  has  produced  are  Fernando  de  Herrera  (d.  1575) 
and  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  (d.  1591).  An  Acuna  (especially 
known  as  a  translator)  and  a  Gil  Polo  became  more  gener- 
ally popular  among  the  host  of  minor  poets,  while  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  counteract  foreign  influence  and  to 
bring  back  the  old  Sp.  simplicity  and  national  feeling  The 


leader  of  this  party  was  Castillejo  (d.  1580?),  whose  love- 
songs  are  masterpieces.  The  2  brothers  Argensola  (Ber- 
nardo, d.  1565 ;  Bartolomeo,  d.  1566)  endeavored  to  imitate 
Horace  directly,  without  following  the  example  set  by  It. 
writers,  while  Vicente  de  Espinel  (d.  1634)  excelled  in  can- 
ciones  and  elegies.  The  gradual  decline  of  poetry  in  the 
next  century  was  aided  by  the  division  of  poets  into  2 
schools— the  Conceptistas,  who  resorted  to  metaphors  and 
puns  after  the  manner  of  It.  concetti,  and  the  Cultos  or  Cul- 
toristas,  whose  endeavor  to  show  a  peculiarly  high  culture 
in  form  and  thought  led  them  into  exaggeration  and  pedan- 
try. The  illustrious  dramatist  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  some  of 
the  best  romances  and  sonnets  that  were  produced  during 
the  reign  of  these  2  schools.  The  extreme  affectation  of 
Luis  Gongora  de  Argote  (d.  1627)  makes  him  the  representa- 
tive poet  of  the  Cultoristas.  The  most  efficient  resistance 
to  this  false  taste  was  made  by  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y 
Villegas.  The  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  en- 
deavored either  to  imitate  the  anc.  poems,  or  to  regenerate 
poetry  by  imitating  the  works  of  the  classic  Fr.  writers. 
The  new  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  (1701)  favored  this  ten- 
dency, and  the  brilliant  talents  of  Ignacio  de  Luzan  (1737) 
succeeded  in  applying  the  rules  of  PY.  critics  to  Sp.  lit.  The 
leader  of  his  opponents,  Garcia  de  la  Huerta  (d.  1787),  re- 
ceived immense  applause  for  his  poems  written  in  the  old 
Sp.  form,  but  a  number  of  men  who  in  Salamanca  formed  a 
school  characterized  by  moderation  soon  obtained  the  su- 
premacy. Although  the  Fr.  and  the  national  party  contin- 
ued to  contend  for  supremacy,  the  new  school  obtained 
great  triumphs  through  men  like  Moratin  (d.  1780),  Cadalso 
(d.  1782),  and  Iriarte  (d.  1791),  whose  Fables  are  a  classic 
work  in  Sp. ;  while  Melendez  Valdez  (d.  1807)  surpassed  all 
recent  poets,  and  still  enjoys  universal  admiration.  The 
liberal  and  patriotic  movements  of  the  yrs.  following  Nap.'s 
downfall  served  to  revive  the  national  spirit  and  to  give  to 
lit.  a  more  patriotic  character.  These  influences  infused 
new  life  into  Sp.  poetry,  and  the  number  of  modern  poets  is 
very  great,  although  but  few  of  them  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence. This  comparative  failure  is  especially  due  to  the 
cruel  political  persecutions  to  which  almost  every  man  of 
genius  was  subjected. 

Epic  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  the  early  romances, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Sp.  before  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  A  nation  possessed  of  such  a  vast  treasure  of 
popular  ballads  was  not  likely  to  encourage  individual  ef- 
forts, and  the  republication  of  the  old  national  songs  in  the 
romancero  made  the  competition  still  more  difficult.  The 
first  epic  poem  of  real  merit  is  undoubtedly  the  Araucana 
by  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (d.  1596).  This  remarkable 
work  contains  a  graphic  account  of  a  military  expedition 
sent  out  against  the  Araucanians,  a  tribe  of  S.  Amer.  Ind- 
ians, in  which  the  author  took  part.  Its  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  and  the  eloquent  speeches  which 
are  plentifully  inserted  command  admiration. 

No  trace  of  dramatic  writing  is  found  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  At  that  time  the  drama  appears  al- 
ready under  its  double  aspect— religious  and  humorous.  A 
number  of  anonymous  dramatic  works,  such  as  Mingo  Re- 
vulffo  (1472)  and  the  Celestina  (1480)  were  followed  by  the  first 
Sp.  dramas  that  were  pub.  They  were  written  by  Juan  de 
la  Encina  (d.  1534).  Gil  Vicente  (d.  1536)  followed  Encina's 
example  in  Port.  The  first  comedias,  so  called,  were  pro- 
duced by  Naharro  (d.  1517).  He  divided  them  not  into  acts, 
but  into  jornadas  ("  days  "),  and  he  introduced  also  the  gra- 
CIOKO  ("fool").  The  true  national  drama  of  Sp.  begins, 
however,  only  with  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  after  an  interval 
during  which  the  representation  of  dramas  was  forbidden 
by  the  Inquisition.  It  was  Lope  de  Rueda  (d.  1567)  who  re- 
established the  popular  drama.  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (d.  1608) 
wrote  a  number  of  plays.  Cristoval  de  Virues  (d.  1609)  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  anc.  Gr.  masters  in  form  and  in 
spirit.  Three  tragedies  by  Lupercio  de  Argensola  (d.  1603) 
produced  a  great  sensation.  Cervantes  wrote  several  dra- 
matic works,  which,  however,  were  eclipsed  by  the  greater 
achievements  of  the  2  great  masters  of  the  Sp.  drama— Lope 
de  Vega  Carpio  (d.  1635)  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  (d.  1687). 
The  former  excelled  in  fertility,  originality  of  conception, 
and  promptness  of  execution.  His  rival,  Calderon,  was 
fully  his  equal  in  the  number  and  value  of  his  works,  and 
his  autos  especially  exhibit  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Sp.  re- 
ligious zeal.  These  examples  were  followed  by  dramatic 
writers  down  to  our  day.  Candamo  (d.  1709),  C'anizares  (d. 
1750),  and  Zamora  (d.  1722)  are  still  favorites. 

Sp.  prose  began  early,  Juan  Manuel,  duke  of  Pefiafiel  (d. 
1362),  having  written  in  his  El  Conde  Lucanor  the  first  moral 
tales.  Romantic  novels  abounded  from  the  beginning, 
among  which  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  perhaps  by  a  Port., 
Vasco  Lobeira  (d.  1403).  This  led  Miguel  Cervantes  de  Saa- 
vedra  (d.  1626)  to  write  his  immortal  Don  Quijote.  His 
Novelas  Ejemplares  ("model  novels")  gave  new  vigor  and 
great  popularity  to  this  branch  of  lit.  It  was  much  later 
when  historical  writings  were  developed,  the  Spaniards 
preferring  their  romances  and  ballads  to  prose-writings. 
In  1590,  however,  Perez  de  Hita  pub.  his  famous  Hist,  of  the 
C.  Wars  of  Granada,  which  still  holds  its  place  by  the  side  of 
Mendoza's  War  of  Granada,  and  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's 
(d.  1620)  Hint,  of  the  I/teas  of  Peru.  In  more  recent  times  this 
branch  of  lit. 'has  become  the  most  fertile,  thanks  to  the 
tendency  of  Spaniards  to  turn  from  the  sadness  of  their 
present  condition  to  the  glory  of  former  days.  (See  GEORGE 
TICKNOR'S  Hist,  of  Sp.  Lit.)  [From  wig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  SCHEI.E  DE  VERB,  LL.D.] 

Spanish  Alackerel,  a  name  given  to  different  kinds 
of  fishes.  (1)  Along  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Amer.  it  is  applied  to 
the  Cybium  maculatum,  a  very  slender,  compressed,  fusi- 
form fish,  with  many-rayed  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  the  lateral 
line  slightly  deflected  under  the  second  dorsal,  and  thence 
continued  straight  to  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  color  bluish- 
green  above,  satin-like  white  below,  with  yellowish  spots 
on  the  back  and  sides,  and  with  the  first  dorsal  fin  blackish 
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before  and  along  its  margin.    It  attains  a  length  of  nearly  | 
2  ft.    (2)  In  Eng.,  along  the  Cornish  coast,  the  name  is  con-  ] 
ferred  011  the  Scomber  colias,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  mackerel,  and  having,  like  it,  a  stout  fusiform 
shape,  comparatively  few-rayed  dorsal  and  anal  fins :  the 
spinous  dorsal  has  7  spines,  and  there  are  5  or  6  finlets  above  ; 
and  as  many  below  ;  the  lateral  line  is  slightly  decurved  and 
then  straight,  and  the  color  dark-blue  on  the  back,  with  ir- 
regular dark  broad  lines  and  grayish  spots  on  the  sides.    It 
often  reaches  14  inches  or  more  in  length.    (3)  The  name  is 
employed  by  Dekay  and  Storer  for  the  Scomber  colias  or 
TMcayi  in  their  works  on  the  fishes  of  Mass,  and  X.  Y. 

Spanish  Main,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  S.  part 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  through  which  the  Sp.  treasure-snips 
passed  from  Mex.  and  Central  Amer.  to  Europe. 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  See  SUCCESSION  WARS.  I 
Span-Worm.     8ee  CANKER-WORM. 
Spar.  See  BARIUM,  CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  FELDSPAR,  FLUOR-  j 
SPAR,  and  ICELAND  SPAR. 

Sparks  (JARED),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Willington,  Conn.,  May  10, 
1789,  grad.  at  Harvard  1815 ;  was  mathematical  tutor  there 
1817-19,  studying  theol.  meanwhile  ;  became  pastor  of  a  | 
Unit.  en.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  1819  :  was  chosen  chaplain 
to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Reps.  1821 ;  conducted  at  Baltimore  a 
periodical,  The  Unit.  Miscellany,  1821-23 ;  retired  from  the 
ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  removed  to  Boston 
1823 ;  purchased  the  J\T.  Amer.  Review,  of  which  he  was  sole 
ed.  until  1830  ;  pub.  a  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  in  Theol. 
from  various  Authors,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  ; 
issued  a  Life  of  John  Ledyard  ;  founded  in^  1830  The  Amer. 
Almanac ;  edited  for  the  U.  S.  govt.  The  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Amer.  Revolution  ;  pub.  The  Writings  of  George 
Washington,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  ;  The  Life  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  ;  conducted  2  series  of  a  valuable  Library  of 
Amer.  Biography,  for  which  he  wrote  several  of  the  lives  : 
edited  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  Notes  and  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  and  The  Correspondence  of  the  Amer.  Revolution. 
Dr.  S.  was  McLean  prof,  of  hist,  at  Harvard  1839-49,  and 
pres.  of  that  inst.  1849-53.  D.  Mar.  14,  1866. 

Spar'row  [A.-S.  speanca] ,  a  name  applied  in  Eng. -speak- 
ing countries  to  numerous  small  birds,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  family  Fringillidae.  (1)  The  common  S.  of  Britain  is  the 
Pyrgita  domestica  or  Passer  domesticus.  This  is  a  rather 
strikingly  colored  bird.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
familiarly  known  of  European  birds,  and  is  found  all 
through  Europe,  as  well  as  in  N.  Afr.  and  corresponding 
climatic  regions  in  Asia.  It  is  a  sociable,  fearless,  and  ra- 
ther aggressive  species,  and  seeks  the  haunts  of  men.  being 
the  most  common  bird  of  the  cities.  The  species  has  been 
acclimatized  in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  now  common  in  a  number 
of  cities.  (2)  Nearly  allied  to  the  common  S.  is  the  tree  or 
mountain  S.  (Pyrgita  montana).  In  this  the  sexes  are  little 
differentiated.  The  species  has  not  quite  as  extensive  a 
range  as  the  common  S.,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  at 
least  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  similar  in 
its  habits  to  its  congener,  but  not  so  prone  to  settle  in  cities. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  to  a  small  extent  with 
the  common  S.  All  the  indigenous  Amer.  "sparrows" 
have  a  more  slender  conic  bill,  whose  lower  mandible  is  as 
wide  as  the  upper.  The  species  to  which  the  name  is  ap- 
plied are  numerous.  The  most  familiar  of  these,  at  least  in 
the  E.  States,  is  the  Spizella  socialis,  called  "  chipping  spar- 
row "  or  "  chippy." 

Spar  row-Hawk ,  a  name  given  to  several  forms  of  the 
genus  Falco  and  sub-genus  Tinnunculus.  They  are  compar- 
atively small  species,  whose  wings  have  each  2  primaries 
emarginated  along  their  inner  webs,  the  second  to  third 
longest,  and  the  first  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  the  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  claw ;  and  the  basal  joints  of  the 
toes  provided  with  transverse  scutellas ;  the  color  of  the 
sexes  is  very  different  at  all  ages,  but  the  old  and  young  of 
each  sex  are  alike.  The  common  Amer.  species  is  Falco 
( Tinnunculus)  sparveri  us.  It  preys  upon  small  birds  as  well  as 
mice  and  reptiles.  It  breeds  in  the  N.  U.  S.  as  well  as  farther 
N.,  and  selects  for  its  nest  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  it  lays  5 
to  7  dark  cream-colored,  nearly  spherical  eggs.  It  often 
makes  incursions  upon  poultry-yards  for  chickens. 

Spar'ta.  The  Greek  name  of  the  city  signifies  "  sown 
land"  (<rirapT>;,  sc.  yi)),  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  city 
that  it  did  not  stand  upon  rocky  heights,  but  upon  a  group 
of  knolls,  which  are  seen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  first  glance  at  the  surroundings  makes  it  clear  that  the 
springing  up  of  a  city  in  this  place  was  only  accidental ;  it 
was  the  camp  of  the  Dorians,  who,  coming  from  the  N., 
gained  a  firm  foothold  first  on  this  spot.  The  place  was 
marked  by  an  island  which  at  this  point  divides  the  Euro- 
tas into  2  arms,  and  thus  forms  a  natural  crossing.  The 
centre  of  the  Dorian  city  was  upon  the  hill,  whose  S.  slope 
still  shows  to  view  the  imposing  ruins  of  a  marble  theatre. 
Of  all  the  hills  this  alone  has  a  considerable  level  space  at 
the  summit,  on  which  lay  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  of 
the  acropolis,  Athena  Chalkioikos.  The  large  space  of  low 
ground  E.  of  the  acropolis  was  occupied  by  the  market- 
place, in  which  centred  the  traffic  of  all  Laconia.  A  por- 
tion of  this  space,  bearing  the  name  Choros,  was  designed 
for  the  representation  of  festival  dances.  The  most  beau- 
tiful side  of  the  market-place  was  formed  by  the  Per.  porch, 
the  entablature  of  which  was  supported  by  figures  of  bar- 
barians, among  them  portrait-statues  of  Mardomus  and 
Artemisia.  The  market-place  had  3  outlets.  From  the  first 
led  the  street  Apbetais  (i.  e.  "  race-course,"  corso)  toward 
the  S.  plain.  By  the  second  outlet  was  the  Skias.  a  large 
pavilion-shaped' rotunda,  the  work  of  Theodores  of  Samos, 
arranged  for  assemblies.  A  third  street  led  from  the  mar- 
ket-place past  the  theatre  to  the  tombs  of  the  Agiadse.  A 
hollow  way  passed  through  the  group  of  hills  to  the  Euro- 
tas, where  extended  the  quarter  of  the  Pitanata?,  esteemed 
the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  portion  of  the  city.  Down- 
stream, where  the  river-bank  widened,  stretched  the  dro  i< «, 
constituting  the  training-school  of  the  young  Spartans. 


Next  to  it  was  the  so  called  Platanistas,  where  the  young 
men  executed  their  mock  fights.  To  the  left  of  the  Eurotas 
extended  the  Menelaion.  The  appearance  of  S.  was  differ- 
ent from  all  other  Gr.  cities.  The  situation  is  not  imposing. 
The  small  hilly  undulations  by  the  Eurotas  vanish  in  face 
of  the  enormous  rocky  walls  of  Taygetos,  which  rise  steeply 
from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  7500  ft.  No  monuments  exist 
which  characterize  the  mistress  of  Hellas. 

As  S.  was  never  destroyed  in  antiquity,  and  was  unin- 
habited in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  antiquities  will  be  found  in  the  deep  soil.  Very  re- 
markable reliefs  of  the  old  style  have  come  to  light  in  the 
last  few  yrs.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gr. 
the  capital  city  of  the  Eurotas  Valley  is  no  longer  Mistra, 
situated  near  Taygetos,  but  has  been  removed  again  to  the 
Eurotas,  and  New  Sparta  spreads  itself  out  on  the  hills  of 
the  old  city,  [from  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
ERNST  CURTIUS.] 

Sparta,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Randolph  co.,  111.,  54  m.  S.  of  St. 
Louis.  Pop.  1870,  1335  ;  1880,  1754. 

Sparta,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.,  in  the 
heart  of  La  Crosse  Valley.  Pop.  1870,  2314  ;  1880.  2387. 

Spar'tacus,  b.  in  Thrace,  and  ed.  as  a  shepherd,  be- 
came afterward  chief  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  but  was  capt- 
ured by  the  Roms.,  sold  as  a  slave,  and  trained  as  a  glad- 
iator in  a  school  at  Capua.  There  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
among  the  pupils,  broke  loose,  gathered  an  army  of  run- 
away slaves,  and  opened  the  Servile  War,  73  B.  c.,  which 
took  Rome  2  yrs  to  end,  71  B.  c.,  and  in  which  the  city  itself 
was  more  than  once  in  imminent  danger.  He  was  killed  in 
a  battle  71  B.  c.,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed. 

Spar'ta  iibursr  C.  H.,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Spartanburg 
co.,  S.  C'.,  contains  Wofford  Coll.  and  a  female  sem.  Pop. 
1870,  1080  ;  1880,  3253. 

Spasm.  See  CHOREA,  CONVULSIONS,  EPILEPSY,  HYSTERIA. 
Spathic  Iron  Ore.  See  IRON,  ORES  OF. 
Spanl'dlng  (ELBRIDGE  GERRY),  b..  at  Summer  Hill, 
Cayuga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1809,  ed.  at  Auburn  Acad.  ; 
studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Genesee  co.  ;  re- 
moved to  Buffalo  1834  ;  became  solicitor  and  counsellor  in 
chancery,  city  clerk  and  alderman  ;  was  chosen  mayor  1847, 
member  of  the  State  assembly  1848,  M.  C.  1849-51,  and  again 
1859-63  ;  State  treasurer  1854-55  ;  was  member  of  the  canal 
board  and  pres.  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Genesee  at  Buffalo. 

Spav'in  [It.  spavenio],  certain  swellings  upon  the  hock- 
joint  of  the  horse.  In  the  parlance  of  the  stable  the  name 
'"spavin"  is  applied  to  2  entirely  dissimilar  diseases.  In 
"  bog  spavin  "  and  "blood  spavin  "  the  swellings  and  lame- 
ness, if  there  be  lameness,  are  due  to  undue  secretion  of 
synovia  (the  lubricating  fluid  of  joints  and  parts  subjected 
to  friction)  in  the  hock-joint  or  in  the  sacs  which  are  locat- 
ed upon  or  near  the  hock.  Bone  S.,  or  S.  proper,  is  bony 
enlargement  (exostosis)  of  the  hock-joint,  usually  commenc- 
ing at  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  on  the  inside,  and  involv- 
ing the  heads  of  the  splint  and  cannon  bones,  and  of  the 
small  bones  with  which  they  articulate.  It  causes  lame- 
ness, observable  even  in  the  early  stages,  and  an  imperfect 
action  of  the  joint,  gradually  growing  worse  until  finally 
the  various  bones  become  to  a  great  extent  united  and  so- 
lidified by  the  mass  of  fibrous  bone  which  grows  over  them. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  strains,  to  which  the  hock  is  parti 
ularly  subject  in  work-horses  drawing  heavy  loads,  espe- 
cially when  starting  them,  and  in  race-horses  and  saaa 
horses  accustomed  to  leaping. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Bnt. 
Houses  of  Parl.,  of  the  House  of  Reps,  of  the  Cong,  of  theL.S., 
of  the  lower  houses  of  State  legislatures,  etc.  In  the  parlia- 
mentary bodies  of  many  of  the  Brit,  colonies  the  name  and 
office  of  S.  are  also  retained.  In  Eng.  the  title  was  first  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  in  1376,  S.  of  the  Commons. 
The  lord  chancellor  is  usually  the  S.  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Reps,  the  S.  presides  over  the  deliber- 
ations of  that  body,  appoints  its  committees,  supervises  i 
journal,  certifies  to  the  amount  of  compensation  due  its 
members,  signs  its  bills,  resolutions,  writs,  warrants,  su 
poenas  etc.,  and  appoints  8  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 
He  votes  in  cases  of  ballot,  and  has  a  casting  vote  m  some 
other  cases.  He  is  chosen  by  the  House  from  its  own  num- 
ber, and  can  be  removed  from  office  by  the  House.  . 

Spear  (SAMUEL  THAYER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ballston  bpa,  N.  Y.. 
Mar  14,  1812,  grad.  as  a  M.  D.  Apr.  15,  1833,  at  the  Coll.  of 
Phys.  and  Surgeons  in  New  York;  studied  theol  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  ordained  and  installedover 
the  Second  Presb.  ch.  of  Lansingburg  N.  \  .  18-to  ;  m  1848  J 
cepted  a  call  from  S.  Presb.  ch..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  m  1870  '  be- 
came one  of  the  eds.  of  Independent,  V  rote  The  Famtly 
Power.  Religion  and  the  State,  etc. 

Spear'niiiit  Of.  riridis),  a  species  of  Mentha  or  mint,  i 
eq^ientlv  cultivated  for  the.sake  of  its  leaves,  wh  ch  are 
d  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  mmt-sauce  and  m  juleps  , 


fre 


also  for  the  volatile  oil. 

Specific  Gravity.    See  GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC. 

Spec'tacles  [Lat.  tpectaculum],  a  deyi,  for  Jhe  im- 
provement of  defective  sight,  the  invention  r 
variously  ascribed  to  Alexander  da  Sj  Of  I 
to  his  contemporary  and  fe110^10^™^,. 
matus  (d.  1317) ;  also  to  Roger  Bacon  Jd.  about  1 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  them  in  hurope 
came  through  the  Saracen  Alhawn  <  Vt^  rH?pf  of  de'fec 
^yi'sS6  f°S  ^7v«uds  Vn^ "FO?' .ong^d 

Hffi^^^^^*2^ 

fenses  or  mlnisci  are  employed.    Both  of  these  magnify  ob- 

Icts  and  render  near  obje6ts  more  distinct.  Near-sighted 
s  (for  the  u°e  of  myopic  persons,  those  whose  cornea  and 
crvstaUme  lens  are  too  convex)  are  either  plano-concave, 
concavo  concave  or,  in  the  case  of  the  so  caVled  penscop.c 
the  front  is  slightly  convex  and  the  inside  deeply 


but 


SPECTRE— SPENCER. 


FIG.  1. 


concave.  Plane  glasses,  colored  blue,  green,  or  smoky,  are 
used  by  persons  with  eyes  too  sensitive  to  the  light.  Of 
late,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  examina- 
tion of  each  eye,  and  the  careful  adaptation  of  each  lens  to 
the  needs  of  the  eye  it  is  to  serve  ;  since  it  is  very  common, 
especially  in  myopic  or  near-sighted  persons,  to  find  differ- 
ent degrees  of  abnormality  in  the  2  eyes. 

Spectre,  applied  to  animals.    See  LEMUR. 

Spec'troscope  [Lat.  spectrum,  "image,"  and  Gr. 
ttKo-af.lv,  to  "see  "J,  an  instrument  designed  for  the  forma- 
tion and  examination  of  spectra.  By  its  means  the  light 
from  a  body,  at  whatever  distance,  can  be  made  to  show 
its  chemical  composition,  phys.  conditions,  and  motion. 

Newton's  Experiment.— It  a  beam  of  sunlight  entering  a 
darkened  room  be  made  to  pass  through  a  triangular  prism 
of  glass  at  the  proper  angle,  the  rays  will  be  refracted  out 
of  their  course,  the  different  colors  taking  slightly  diver- 
gent paths  ;  if  a  white  screen  be  now  placed  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  refracted  beam,  there  will  be  formed  upon  it  an 
elongated  band  of  colored  light,  red  at  one  extremity 
and  violet  at  the  other,  with  the  remaining  hues  of  the 
rainbow  —  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  indigo  —  ar- 
ranged in  order  between  them.  This  colored  band  is  called 
the  solar  spectrum. 

Projection  of  the  Spectrum.— The  spectrum  formed  in  this 
way  is  impure.  But  if  the  light  be  admitted  only  through 
a  very  narrow  slit  placed  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism, 
and  then,  before  reaching  the  prism,  be  passed  through  a 
convex  lens  so  adjusted  that  if  the  prism  were  absent  it 
would  form  a  distinct  image  of  the  slit  upon  the  screen,  we 
shall  get  a  pure  spectrum,  with  each  tint  completely  iso- 
lated from  every  other. 

The  collimator  is  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of 
metal  perforated  with 
a  narrow  slit,  and  at 
the  other  by  a  convex 
lens  whose  focal  length 
equals  its  distance  from 
the  slit.  The  S.  con- 
sists of  3  parts— a  col- 
limator (Fig.  1,  C),  a 
prism  or  train  of  prisms 
(P),  and  a  small  tele- 
scope to  which  the  eye 
is  applied  in  observa- 
tion (T). 

Chemical  Application. 
—The  earliest  use  of  the 
S.  was  in  chemical 
analysis ;  by  its  means 

already  5  new  elements  have  been  discovered— the  metals 
thallium,  caesium,  rubidium,  indium,  and  gallium.  The 
substance  to  be  examined  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
so  called  Bunsen  burner,  or  used  as  one  of  the  electrodes, 
between  which  a  stream  of  electric  sparks  is  made  to  pass, 
or  placed  between  the  carbon  poles  of  an  electric  lamp 
under  the  action  of  a  powerful  continuous  current,  or 
finally,  if  gaseous,  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  and  illuminated 
by  means  of  an  induction  coil. 

Application  to  Astronomy.— It  has  been  attempted  to  make 
the  8.  give  quantitative  results,  and  in  other  phys.  sciences 
it  has  also  important  applications  ;  it  furnishes  a  delicate 
method  of  detecting  blood  even  in  the  minutest  quantity, 
and  is  also  very  valuable  in  technical  applications.  But  it 
is  in  the  domain  of  astronomical  science  that  the  S.  has 
achieved  its  greatest  triumphs. 

Chemical  Constitution,  of  the  Sun.  —  Its  very  first  applica- 
tion was  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  sun.  In  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  Kirchhoff  read  clearly  the  names 
of  many  elements  with  which  we  are  familiar  upon  the 
earth.  Iron,  titanium,  calcium,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt, 
chromium,  barium,  sodium,  magnesium,  copper,  hydrogen, 
and  zinc  are  plainly  indicated,  and  sulphur,  cerium,  stron- 
tium, aluminium,  and  iridium  are  pretty  certain.  These 
were  the  first-fruits. 

Constitution  of  Stars.— It  has  to  a  certain  extent  revealed 
also  the  chemical  constitution  of  many  of  the  stars,  and 
has  shown  that  they  resemble  the  sun,  with  specific  differ- 
ences, each  star  presenting  its  own  peculiar  spectrum. 

Sun-Spots.—lt  has  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  solar  spots 
are  cavities,  and  revealed  the  nature  of  the  dense  clouds  of 
absorbing  vapors  which  fill  them. 

Nature  of  the  Solar  Prominences.— By  its  means  in  1868  the 
strange  "red  protuberances,"  which  had  been  observed 
around  the  disk  of  the  moon  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  were  shown  to  be  immense  clouds  or  flames  thrown 
out  from  the  sun  and  floating  in  its  upper  atmosphere- 
masses  composed  in  the  main  of  hydrogen  gas 

Nature  of  the  Solar  Corona.— In  1869  the  S.  gave  the  first 
decisive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun's  corona,  by 
showing  that  its  spectrum  is  characterized  by  a  vivid  Hue 
in  the  green  ;  thus  proving  it  to  be  constituted,  in  part  at 
least,  of  some  glowing  gas,  and  therefore  of  solar  and  not 
lunar  or  terrestrial  origin. 

Nature  of  the  Nebula.— It  has  shown  that  some  of  the  neb- 
ulae, at  least,  are  gaseous  masses,  and  not  far-off  groups  of 
closely  crowded  stars. 

Self-luminosity  of  Comets.—  Directed  upon  the  comets,  it 
proved  that  they  shine  not  merely  by  reflected  sunlight,  but 
With  a  brightness  of  their  own. 

Atmosphere  of  Planets.— It  re  veals  to  us  in  the  atmospheres 
of  our  nearest  neighbors,  Mars  and  Venus,  the  vapor  of 
water,  and  suggests  phenomena  and  habitudes  not  unlike 
those  of  our  own  aerial  ocean— shows  that  they  may  be 
habitable  worlds  like  ours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
certain  strange  markings  in  the  atmospheric  spectra  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  which  indicate  an  extremely 
different  air  from  ours. 

Motions  of  the  Stars. — Lastly,  it  measures  certain  move- 
ments of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  of  the  stars— motions  of 


approach  or  recession  with  reference  to  the  earth.  If  the 
source  from  which  the  light  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  the  S.  proceeds  has  a  motion  either  toward  or  from  the 
instrument,  then  for  any  given  ray  the  number  of  pulsations 
per  second  which  reach  the  slit  will  be  altered,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  corresponding  line  in  the  spectrum  will  be 
changed  ;  if  the  body  be  approaching  us,  all  the  lines  in  its 
spectrum  will  be  displaced  toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  vice  versa.  [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc..  bit 
PROF.  C.  A.  YOUNG,  LL.D.j 

Spec'trum  [Lat.],  in  optics,  a  colored  image  arising 
from  the  dissociation  of  a  ray  of  light  into  its  constituent 
tints.  There  are  2  modes  of  obtaining  such  images  :  (1)  by 
dispersion,  the  prismatic  S. ;  (2)  by  diffraction,  the  grating 
S.  (See  SPECTROSCOPE.) 

Spectrum  Analysis.    See  SPECTROSCOPE. 

Spec'ulum  [Lat.  "mirror"],  Speculum  Metal,  or 
Specula  of  Silvered  Glass.  S.  in  optics  and  astron. 
signifies  a  reflecting  surface,  usually  of  metal,  though  the 
term  has  also  been  frequently  applied  to  unsilvered  glass 
since  1857.  As  the  image  formed  by  a  concave  S.  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  mirror  as  the  object,  some  arrangement  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  observer's  head  obstructing  the 
passage  of  light  to  the  S.,  and  hence  we  have  4  different 
forms  of  reflecting  telescope :  (1)  the  Herschelian  or  Le 
Mairean,  in  which  the  S.  is  so  tilted  as  to  bring  the  image  to 
one  side  of  the  telescope  tube  ;  (2)  the  Gregorian,  in  which 
a  secondary  concave  S.  returns  the  rays  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  primary  S.  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  (3)  the 
Cassegrain.  in  which  a  convex  secondary  S.  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  concave  of  the  Gregorian  ;  and  (4)  the 
Newtonian,  in  which  a  plane  S.  or  right-angled  reflecting 
prism  turns  the  beam  of  light  out  to  the  side  of  the  tube. 
The  specula  used  in  reflecting  telescopes  are  of  2  kinds :  (1) 
Those  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  ;  (2)  those  of  glass 
covered  with  a  film  of  silver,  about  '/souooo  of  an  inch  thick 
on  the  side  turned  toward  the  object.  These  latter  must 
not  be  confounded  with  looking-glass  mirrors,  which  are 
coated  with  tin-amalgam  on  the  posterior  side.  Ever  since 
the  introduction  of  silvered  glass,  there  has  been  an  ani- 
mated controversy  as  to  its  utility  compared  with  S.  metal, 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  balance  had  inclined  finally  to  the 
former.  A  silvered  S.  is  permanent ;  for  even  though  the 
silver  coating  be  tarnished,  it  may  readily  be  repolished,  or, 
if  injured  by  dampness,  be  replaced  without  affecting  the 
figure  of  the  glass ;  it  is  many  times  lighter,  and  therefore 
demands  less  weight  in  the  mounting,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly more  manageable ;  it  is  more  reflecting,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  92  to  65,  and  in  consequence  a  smaller 
aperture  will  give  an  equal  brilliancy  to  objects,  this  being 
a  great  advantage  in  an  unsteady  atmosphere.  Of  course, 
under  favorable  atmospheric  conditions  the  larger  aperture 
will  give  greater  penetrating  power,  but  nothing  prevents 
the  construction  of  a  glass  mirror  of  as  large  dimensions  as 
any  S.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  expedient  to  describe  at 
length  the  processes  for  casting  S.  metal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  composed  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  proportion 
of  32  to  14.911 ;  that  it  must  be  cast  on  a  chill— that  is,  a 
slightly  warmed  iron  surface  ;  and  that,  it  must  be  annealed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  for  a  long  time. 

Speecli.    See  LANGUAGE. 

Speed  (JOHN),  b.  at  Farringdon,  Cheshire,  in  1552  (or  1542), 
pursued  the  business  of  a  tailor  in  Lond.,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  amassing  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Eng.  antiquities. 
He  pub.  anonymously  about  1590  a  treatise  on  the  Genealo- 
gies of  the  Scripts.,  and  in  1608  printed  a  collection  of  54  maps 
of  various  cos.  and  cities,  and  engravings  of  antiquities  of 
Eng.  and  Wales,  which  were  incorporated  into  The  Theatre 
of  the  Empire  of  G.  Brit,  (folio,  1611).  In  the  same  yr.  he 
pub.  his  Hist,  of  G.  Brit,  under  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  D.  July  28,  1629. 

Speke  (JOHN  MANNING),  b.  at  Jordans,  Somerset,  Eng., 
May  4,  1827,  entered  the  Brit,  army  1844 ;  served  in  India 
and  in  the  Crimean  war;  accompanied  Capt.  Richard  F. 
Burton  in  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  great  lakes  in  Central  Afr.,  and  afterward  was  at  the 
head  of  another  expedition  (with  Capt.  Grant),  which  dis- 
covered the  connection  of  the  Nile  with  those  lakes ;  pub. 
a  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  and  What 
Led  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  D.  Sept.  15,  1864. 

Spel'maii  (Sir  HENRY),  b.  at  Congham,  Norfolk,  Eng., 
in  1562,  ed.  at  Walsingham  School ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll., 
Cambridge,  about  1580 ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  but  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  archaeology ;  was  in  1604  high  sheriff 
of  Norfolk  ;  was  employed  by  James  I.  upon  important 
commissions,  especially  in  determining  land-titles  in  Ire.  ; 
was  knighted  about  1612  ;  pub.  De  Non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis  ; 
of  the  Rights  and  Respects  due  to  Chs.  Wrote  Glossariuru 
Archaiologicum,  Concilia, Reliquiae  Sjielwanniance,  etc.  D.  1641. 
—His  son,  SIR  JOHN,  was  knighted  1641 ;  edited  the  Saxon 
Psalter  and  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  D.  July  25,  1643.— 
EDWARD  SPELMAN  pub.  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis and  of  the  Rom.  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassus. 
D.  in  1767. 

Spelt,  the  Triticum  spelta,  probably  the  far  of  the  anc. 
Horns,  and  the  zea  of  the  Grs.,  is  a  grain  of  the  wheat  genus  : 
it.  can  be  grown  on  poorer  soils  than  are  required  for  wheat. 
Lesser  S.,  or  St.  Peter's  corn  ( Triticum  monococcum),  called 
also  "  one-grained  wheat,"  is  raised  on  poor  soils  in  Europe. 

Spel'ter,  name  for  zinc  in  pigs  or  blocks.    (See  ZINC.) 

Speii'cer,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Spencer,  on  R.  R.  and  Little  Sioux  River,  cap.  of  Clay 
co.,  la.  Prin.  business,  farming  and  stock-raising.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  594  ;  1880,  1392,  including  824  in  v. 

Spencer,  on  R.  R.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  11  m.  S.  W.  of 
Worcester.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3952;  1880,  7466. 

Spencer  (AMBROSE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Dec. 
13,  1765,  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.  in  1783  ;  studied  law ;  repre- 
sented Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  State  legislature  1793 ;  ap- 
pointed assistant  atty.-geu.  1796;  atty.-gen.  1802-04  ;  became 


SPENCER— SPENSER. 


a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  1804,  and  chief-justice 
1819-23 :  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention 
1831 ;  was  elected  M.  ('.  1829-31  :  held  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Albany  ;  presided  at  the  Whig:  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1844.  D.  Mar.  13,  1848. 

Spencer  (GEORGE  E.),  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,N.  Y.,  Nov.  1, 
1835.  ed.  at  the  coll.  of  Montreal,  Canada ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  la.  1856,  sec.  of  the  Ja.  senate  1858 ;  entered  the 
Union  army  as  capt.  1862;  became  adjutant-gen,  of  volun- 
teers :  recruited  the  1st  Ala.  Cav.  1863 ;  commanded  a  cav. 
brigade  under  Sherman  1864 ;  was  brevetted  brig.-gen. ;  be- 
came register  in  bankruptcy  in  Ala.  1867  ;  was  chosen  U.  S. 
Senator  as  a  Rep.  1868,  and  re-elected  for  the  term  expiring  in 
1879.— His  wife,  Mrs.  BELLA  Z.  SPENCER,  b.  in  Loud.,  Eng., 
about  1840,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1862,  was  the  author- 
ess of  Ora,  the  Lost  Wife,  Tried  and  True,  a  Story  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  Surface  and  Depth.  D.  Aug.  1,  1867. 

Spencer  (GEORGE  JOHN),  D.  C.  L.,  SECOND  EARL  SPENCER, 
b.  at  Wimbledon,  Eng.,  Sept.  1,  1758,  grad.  at  Cambridge 
about  1776;  entered  Parl.  under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord 
Althorp  1780 ;  was  com.  of  the  treas.  1782 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  earldom  Oct.  31,  1782 ;  became  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  lord  privy  seal,  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1794 ; 
resigned  the  latter  office  1802 ;  accepted  the  secretaryship 
of  state  for  the  home  dept.  for  a  few  months  in  1806 ;  was 
the  first  pres.  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  formed  for  the  re- 
printing of  rare  English  books  1812,  and  accumulated  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  private  libraries  in  Europe. 
D.  at  Althorp  Park  Nov.  10,  1834.  —  GEORGE  SPENCER,  his 
youngest  son,  b.  in  Lpnd.  Dec.  21,  1799,  grad.  at  Cambridge 
1819.  and  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  joined  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
1830 :  was  ordained  priest  1832 ;  took  charge  of  the  missions 
of  W.  Bromley  and  Dudley  ;  entered  the  order  of  Passionists 
1846  :  known  as  "  Father  Ignatius."  D.  Oct.  1,  1864. 

Spencer  (HERBERT),  b.  in  Derby.  Eng.,  Apr.  27, 1820,  was 
attracted  to  nat.  hist. ;  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  math., 
and  in  1837  began  work  as  a  civil  engineer.  After  this  he 
was  engaged  several  yrs.  on  R.  Rs.,  but  gave  his  spare  time 
to  inventions,  scientific  experiments,  mathematical  studies, 
and  to  writing  for  the  Civil  Engineer's  and  Architect's  Jour- 
nal ;  in  1842  contributed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Noncon- 
formist on  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Govt.  ;  pub.  his  first  book, 
'Social  Statics,  a  treatise  on  social  science  based  upon  the 
conception  of  the  evolution  of  society  through  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws ;  took  up  the  occupation  of  a  writer, 
and  from  1850  to  1860  pub.  a  series  of  essays,  mainly  devoted 
to  the  elaboration  and  application  to  various  important  sub- 
jects of  the  principle  of  evolution  ;  wrote  in  1855  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  in  which  work  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
was  applied  to  the  science  of  mind,  and  the  ground  was 
taken  that  mental  faculties  in  the  whole  scale  of  animal 
life  have  been  developed  by  experience,  through  the  inter- 
course of  living  organisms  with  their  surroundings,  through 
the  principle  of  heredity  and  variation,  producing  slow  mod- 
ifications in  vast  periods  of  time ;  in  J858  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  evolution  is  a  universal  process  dependent  upon 
the  laws  of  matter  and  force  conformed  to  by  all  orders  of 
phenomena  and  capable  of  being  resolved  and  formulated. 
Believing  that  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  thought  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
scientific  results,  Mr.  S.  resolved  to  undertake  it.  He  began 
his  work  by  drawing  up  the  prospectus  of  a  System  of  Phitos. 
involving  the  full  working  out  of  the  law  of  evolution  and 
its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  mind,  society,  and 
ethics.  The  Philos.  was  divided  into  2  parts :  (1)  The  Un- 
knowable ;  (2)  The  Laws  of  the  Jtnowable.  In  the  first  part  it 
is  argued  that  in  its  knowing  the  human  mind  cannot  trans- 
cend phenomena,  but  that  it  cannot  escape  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  Unknowable  Power,  of  which  all  phenomena 
are  the  manifestations,  and  which  human  thought  can  never 
grasp  or  understand.  The  initial  treatise.  First  Pi-inciples, 
was  pub.  1862 ;  it  is  occupied  with  the  foundations  of  his 
scheme,  in  which  the  law  of  evolution  is  broadly  worked 
out  and  formulated  in  terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force. 
In  1867  he  completed  the  Principles  of  Biology,  devoted  to 
the  data  and  inductions  of  biological  science  from  the  point 
of  view  of  evolution  as  expounded  in  First  Principles.  In 
1872  appeared  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  an  exposition  of 
mental  science  grounded  in  biology  and  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  evolution.  The  fourth  division  of  his  system 
is  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  outlined  to  occupy  3  vols.  The 
same  plan  is  here  pursued  as  in  the  previous  divisions,  the 
data  of  the  subject  being  first  treated,  to  be  followed  by 
the  inductions  or  general  principles  of  social  science  de- 
rived from  them,  and  elucidating  the  conditions  and  course 
of  social  evolution.  The  closing  division  of  his  undertak- 
ing will  work  out  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  deduce  the 
rules  of  human  conduct  from  the  laws  of  life,  of  mind,  and 
of  man's  social  relations.  Independent  of  his  "system 
proper,  but  ancillary  to  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  he  several 
yrs.  ago  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  series  of  publications  under 
the  title  Descriptive  Sociology,  designed  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive repertory  of  facts  representing  the  characters  of  human 
societies  of  all  types  and  grades.  Mr.  S.  visited  the  U.  S. 
from  Aug.  to  Nov.  1882.  {From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  E.  L.  YOUMASS,  M.  D.]  „  „ 

Spencer  (JESSE  AMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hyde  Park. JV  Y., 
June  17, 1816,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1837;  studied  theol.  at 
the  General  Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  was  ordained  1840;  was 
rector  of  St.  James's  ch.,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  1840-42:  travelled 
in  Europe  1842-43,  and  again  1848-49,  at  which  time  he  vis- 
ited Egypt  and  Pal. ;  was  prof,  of  Lat.  and  of  Oriental  langs. 
at  Burlington  Coll.,  N.  J.,  1849-50 ;  ed.  and  sec.  of  the  E 
S.  S.  Union  and  Ch.  Book  Society  1851-57 ;  declined  the  vice- 
presidency  of  Troy  Univ.  1858:  was  rector  of  ht 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  1863-65,  and  has  been  prof,  of  Gr.  ™<»e  UOU. 
of  the  City  of  New  York  since  Oct.  1869.  Wrote  Hist,  of  the 
Eng.  Ref.,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  etc.  .  „„.. 

Spencer  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bocton,  Kent,  Eng.,  to  IfflO 
ed.  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury;  graa.  at  Corpus 


Christi  Coll.,  Cambridge,  about  1650:  obtained  a  fellowship 
there  1652 :  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. :  became  rector 
of  Landbeach,  master  of  Corpus,  and  archdeacon  of  sud- 
bury  1667:  prebendary  of  Ely  1672,  and  dean  of  Ely  W77. 
Author  of  A  Discourse  concerning  Pi-odigi'*.  l)l-*n-t>itio  de 
I'lini  ft  Th umm im,  and  De  Legibus  Htbmonun  liitualibus  et 
earum  Rationibus.  D.  May  27.  1695. 

Spencer  (JOHN  CAN-FIELD),  LL.D.,  son  of  Chief-Justice 
Ambrose,  b.  at  Hudson.  X.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788,  grad.  at  Union 
Coll.  1806  ;  was  private  sec.  to  Gov.  D.  D.  Tompkins  1807-08 ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Canandaigua  1809 ;  became  master 
in  chancery  1811,  judge-advocate-gen,  on  the  X.  frontier  1813, 
P.  M.  at  Canandaigua  1814,  assistant  atty.-gen.  for  W.  X.  V 
1815,  M.  C.  1817-19,  member  State  assembly  1819-20,  being 
speaker  the  latter  yr. :  State  senator  1824-28  ;  com.  to  revise 
the  statutes  of  X.  Y.  1829 :  special  atty.-gen.  to  prosecute  the 
murderers  of  William  Morgan ;  was  sec.  of  state  and  supt. 
of  common  schools  1839-41 ;  sec.  of  war  under  Pres.  Tyler 
from  Oct.  1841  to  Mar.  1843,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
treas.  dept. ;  resigned  the  latter  post  1844  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  practice  of  law.  D.  May  18,  1855. 

Spencer  (JOHN  CHARLES),  THIRD  EARL  SPENCER,  better 
known  as  LORD  ALTHORP,  b.  May  30, 1782,  ed.  at  Harrow  and 
at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  was  elected  to  Parl.  1804 ;  held 
office  under  Fox  as  junior  lord  of  the  treas.  from  Feb.  11, 
1806,  to  Mar.  1807 ;  sat  in  Parl.  for  the  co.  of  Northampton 
from  Dec.  1806  till  the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  1832, 
being  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  ;  promi- 
nent in  the  attacks  upon  the  financial  policy  of  the  Tory 
administrations ;  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  Nov.  1830  to  Nov.  1834 ;  was  minis- 
terial leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  debates 
on  the  successive  Reform  bills ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
Earl  Spencer  Nov.  10, 1834,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  agriculture ;  was  the  first  pres.  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  1838  ;  vice-chairman  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  D.  Oct.  1,  1845. 

Spencer  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  E.  Haddam,  Conn..  1714,  chosen 
judge  of  probate  in  1753 ;  was  major  in  the  X.  army  under 
Col.  Whiting  1758 :  appointed  brig.-gen.  in  the  Continental 
army  June  22,  1775,  maj.-gen.  Aug.  9,  1776  ;  assisted  in  the 
expedition  against  R.  I.  1778.  also  in  Sullivan's  retreat ;  re- 
signed his  command  June  14, 1778 ;  was  elected  to  Cong,  in 
1779,  and  the  following  yr.  saw  him  elected  into  the  council, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  in  1766 ;  and  to  this  office 
he  was  re-elected  annually  until  his  death,  Jan.  13.  1789. 

Spencer  (WILLIAM  ROBERT),  son  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer 
and  grandson  of  the  second  duke  of  Marlborough,  b.  in 
Eng.  in  1769,  ed.  at  Harrow  and  at  Ox.  ;  was  for  some  yrs.  a 
com.  of  stamps  ;  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  consequently  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  d. 
Oct  23  1834.  Wrote  Beth  Gelert  and  Too  Late  1  Stayed; 
Urania,  or  (he  Illumine,  a  Comedy,  and  The  Year  of  Sorrow, 
and  translated  Burger's  Lenore.  Two  of  Mr.  S.'s  sons  be- 
came bps. :  AUBREY  GEORGE,  b.  in  Lond.  Feb.  12,  1795,  bp. 
of  Newfoundland  1839,  and  of  Jamaica  1839.  D.  Feb.  24, 
1872.— GEORGE  TREVOR,  b.  1801,  bp.  of  Madras  1837-49.  be- 
came chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  1860,  and  rector  of 
Walton  1861.  D.  July  16,  1866. 

Spencer  Rifle,  a  breech-loading  magazine  gun,  exten- 
sively used  as  an  arm  for  the  Union  cav.  during  the  c.  war 
in  the  U.  S.,  is  characterized  by  having  in  the  butt  of  the 
stock  a  magazine  holding  7  cartridges,  which  are  brought 
one  bv  one  into  the  chamber  by  a  movement  of  the  trigger- 
guard  as  a  lever,  which  at  the  same  time  throws  out  the 
shell  of  the  exploded  cartridge. 

Spe'ner  (PHILIPP  JAKOB),  b.  at  Rappoltsweile 
Alsace.  Jan.  25, 1635,  studied  theol.  at  Strasbourg.  Tubingen, 
and  Bale  ;  began  to  preach  at  Strasbourg  m  1663 ;  was  ap- 
pointed first  pastor  in  1666  at  Frankfort,  where  he  ii 
tuted  his  famous  collegia  pittatis  (prayer-meetings) :  bee-am, 
preacher  to  the  electoral  court  of  Dresden  in  16 
invited  in  1695  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  provost  < 
the  ch.  of  St.  Nicolai.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  so  called 
pietism,  conceiving  Christianity  principally  as  a  living  duty 
and  comfort  not  as  a  science,  and  simply  recommending 
h£  hearers  to  look  at  the  Bible  in  the  fight  of  their  own 
lives  and  then  to  look  at  their  lives  in  the  light  of  the  Bible. 
He wrote  Pia  Desideria,    Das  geuUiche  Pnesterthum    Des 
tMtigen  Christenthums,  Xolhwendigktit,  £cai«jtti*che  Glav- 

^Smen'ser' (EDMUND)  b  at  E.  Smithfield,  near  the  Tower. 
T  ondon  England,  in  the  year  1552 :  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Pembroke^  May  20;  15^9,  in  which  month  he  wrote ,  . 


Familiar  Letters  lately 


S'thVc^wn  ol^eS  Erfritrt  by  th^eaTl  of  D^s- 
mond^e^heVokup  his  residence  and began the c^mpo- 
sition  of  his  Faerie  Queene;  wrote .in  that  jr.  ™^*'r?*%* 

E^bo^s  T  the*  ^^ta%Pp^MtS 

faeiif  yieeiiK,  «/«n«"«'»  nresented  the  queen  a  MS.  uia- 
\os^T^ewnofUe  8taU  of  Ireland,  not  pub.  until  1633.  & 
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was  appointed  in  1598  sheriff  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  thus  incur- 
ring the  enmity  of  the  insurgents  of  "  the  earl  of  Tyrone's 
rebellion,"  who  toward  the  close  of  that  yr.  burned  his 
house  and  plundered  his  estate,  forcing  him  to  fly  to  Eng. 
Reduced  to  poverty,  S.  passed  a  few  miserable  months  in 
Lond.,  and  d.  Jan.  16,  1599. 

Sperau'sky  (MIKHAIL),  COUNT,  b.  in  the  govt.  of  Vladi- 
meer,  Kus.,  Jan.  1,  1772,  ed.  at  the  Acad.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  principally  studied  math,  and  physics,  in  which  he 
became  prof,  in  1797 ;  was  appointed  sec.  to  the  imperial 
council  in  1801,  and  charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  the  committee  on  laws,  and  the 
imperial  council ;  carried  through  several  improvements  in 
the  method  of  taxation,  the  system  of  public  education, 
etc.,  but  was  banished  in  1812  to  Xizhnee-Novgorod,  and 
afterward  to  Perm.  In  1814  he  was  allowed  to  settle  on  a 
small  estate  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1816  he  re-entered 
the  public  service  ;  was  made  gov.  of  the  prov.  of  Penza  in 
1817 ;  gov. -gen.  of  Siberia  in  1819  ;  was  recalled  to  the  court 
in  1821,  and  made  pres.  of  the  chancery  in  1825.  His  work, 
Precis  des  Notions  historiques  sur  la  Reformation  du  Corps  des 
Lois  russes,  acquired  a  great  reputation.  D.  Feb.  23,  1839.— 


at  Vienna  Apr.  4,  1859. 

Sperinace'tl  [Lat.  sperma,  "  sperm,"  and  cetus, "  whale"] , 
Spermaceti  Fat,  or  Cetiiie,  exists  ready  formed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale,  and  also  in  that  of 
some  other  whales  and  of  Delphi  nus  edmtulus.  It  crystallizes 
put  of  the  sperm  oil  of  the  head-cavities  after  the  vital  heat 
is  lost,  forming  a  magma  or  mirole,  from  which  in  cold 
weather  the  sperm  oil  is  expressed  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
the  S.  being  left  behind.  It  is  purified  by  melting  it  by 
steam  to  separate  mechanical  impurities,  and  recrystalliz- 
ing.  It  then  forms  a  lustrous,  pearly,  white  mass  of  emi- 
nent crystalline  texture,  feeling  soft  and  soapy  to  the 
touch ;  does  not  grease  paper  if  quite  freed  from  oil ;  is 
brittle  ;  melts  at  100°-116°  F.  If  pure,  it  is  without  taste  or 
odor,  and  reacts  neutral.  S.  finds  its  chief  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sperm  candles.  It  burns  with  a  bright,  clear 
flame  like  wax.  The  standard  sperm  candle,  which  is  the 
common  unit  of  comparison  for  photometric  experiments 
in  G.  Brit,  and  Amer.,  is  taken  to  burn  120  grains  of  sperm 
in  an  hour. 

Spermatozo'a  [Gr.  a-m-pua,  "seed,"  and  £w«,  "living 
creatures"],  minute  animalcular  bodies  found  in  the  semen 
of  living  creatures,  which  are  the  essential  agents  in  pro- 
ducing the  fecundation  of  the  ova.  They  consist  of  a  small 
flattened  oval  extremity  or  body,  to  which  is  attached  a 
long  slender  caudal  filament ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  body 
a  little  spot  may  be  detected.  They  appear  to  be  in  con- 
stant motion  in  the  seminal  fluid,  the  movements  being 
performed  by  a  lashing  or  undulatory  motion  of  the  tail. 

Sperm  Oil.    See  OILS  and  SPERMACETI. 

Spermoplille.    See  PRAIRIE  SQUIRREL. 

Sperm  Whale,  or  Cachalot,  kash'a-lot,  Physeter 
macrocephaluf,  a  gigantic  toothed  cetacean  hunted  for  the 
oil,  the  spermaceti,  and  ambergris  which  it  yields.  Un- 
like the  right-whale  family,  it  affords  no  whalebone.  The 
common  cachalot  has  a  wide  geographical  range.  It  may 
be  said  to  inhabit  all  seas,  except  those  near  the  poles, 
although  most  abundant  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  The  cach- 
alot sometimes  attains  the  length  of  70  or  80  ft.  The  head 
is  enormous,  forming  about  one  half  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  animal.  The  body  tapers  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
The  color  is  dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  upper  parts,  but 
lighter  beneath.  Old  males,  or  bull-whales,  have  a  large 
gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse, 
as  if  suddenly  cut  off  in  front.  In  a  protuberance  on  the 
front  surface  of  the  head  is  the  blow-hole,  which  is  single, 
and  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side.  The  mouth  is  very 
large,  and  the  throat  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  body 
of  a  man.  The  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower,  and 
is  destitute  of  teeth  and  whalebone ;  the  lower  jaw  has 
from  20  to  25  teeth  on  each  side.  The  dorsal  fin  is  repre- 
sented by  a  protuberance  half  way  between  the  neck  and 
the  tail ;  and  these  parts  are  seen  above  water  in  the  ordi- 
nary swimming  of  the  animal.  The  pectoral  fins  are  small, 
and  seem  scarcely  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  large  and  powerful  tail  -  fin,  which  is  verv 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  2  lobes,  called  flukes.  The  head 
is  in  part  occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  cavity  in  front  of  and 
above  the  skull,  called  by  whalers  the  case,  which  is  the 
chief  receptacle  for  spermaceti.  This  substance  being  light, 
the  animal  raises  its  head  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
The  case  frequently  holds  as  much  as  10  large  barrels  of 
spermaceti.  The  substance  is  a  semi-fluid,  but  hardens  on 
cooling ;  it  consists  of  spermaceti  and  oil ;  the  oil  is  sepa- 
rated by  draining  and  squeezing.  Squids  and  cuttle-fishes 
appear  to  be  its  chief  food.  Its  herds  are  called  schools  or 
pods  by  whalers.  Five  hundred  or  more  have  been  seen  in 
a  single  herd.  Large  herds  generally  consist  of  females 
with  a  few  males ;  herds  of  young  males  also  occur ;  soli- 
tary individuals  are  almost  always  old  males.  Terrible  con- 
flicts take  place  among  the  males. 

Spe'zia,  or  I, a  Spezia,  town  of  It.,  prov.  of  Genoa,  on 
a  gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  construction  of  a  great  naval 
arsenal  was  begun  here  in  1861,  and  carried  on  with  much 
energy  and  at  an  expense  of  about  $9,000,000.  The  Gulf  of 
Spezia  is  formed  by  an  offshoot  of  the  Apennines,  which 
forms  the  finest  harbor  in  It.  Pop.  30,732. 

Sphag'num  [Gr.  a-^dyvo^] ,  a  large  and  interesting  genus 
)t  mosses,  several  species  of  which  grow  in  the  U.  S  ,  mainly 
in  bogs,  forming  deep,  spongy  masses,  almost  always  damp. 
1  hey  are  called  peat-moss,  being  a  prin.  ingredient  in  pure 
peat.  Peat-moss  is  best  material  for  packing  plants  for  trans- 
portation :  retains  moisture,  and  never  heats  or  putrefies. 

splieg'idse  [Gr.  o-^rjf  "wasp"],  a  family  of  hymenopte- 
rous  insects,  including  the  well-known  sand-wasp,  so  called 


because  all  the  females  make  their  nests  in  the  sand.  The 
abdomen  is  connected  by  a  slender  stem  with  the  thorax  ; 
the  antennae  are  filiform,  and  the  feet  adapted  for  digging. 
The  species  are  numerous,  of  moderate  size,  and  generally 
decorated  with  gay  colors,  often  being  banded  with  yellow. 
They  are  armed  with  a  powerful  sting;  by  means  "of  this 
sting  they  provide  food  for  their  young.  The  victims  (cat- 
erpillars, spiders,  etc.)  are  paralyzed  by  the  poison  trans- 
mitted by  the  sting,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition  untii 
the  young  hatched  from  the  eggs  are  ready  to  devour  them. 
Sphex  ichneumonia  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  common 
in  the  U.  S.  This  family  also  contains  the  mud-wasps.  (See 
DAUBER.) 

Spheiiograms,  or  Cuneiform  Characters.  See 
CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Sphere  [Gr.  <r<t>alpa],  a  volume  bounded  by  a  surface  all 
of  whose  points  are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within 
called  the  centre.  It  may  be  generated  by  a  semicircle  re- 
volving about  its  diameter  as  an  axis.  Any  line  from  the 
centre  to  a  point  of  the  surface  is_  a  radius,  and  any  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  and  limited  by  the  surface  is  a 
diameter;  all  radii  of  the  same  S.  are  equal ;  also  all  diam- 
eters of  the  same  S.  are  equal.  Every  plane  section  of  a 
S.  is  a  circle ;  if  the  plane  passes  through  the  centre,  the  sec- 
tion is  called  a  great  circle  ;  if  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
centre,  the  section  is  called  a  small  circle;  the  radius  of  a 
great  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  the  S. ;  the  radius  of  a  small 
circle  may  have  any  value  from  the  radius  of  the  S.  to  0,  in 
which  case  the  cutting  plane  merges  into  a  tangent  plane. 
Spher'ical  Angle,  an  angle  included  between  arcs  of 
2  great  circles  intersecting  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

Spherical  Luiie,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  2  great  semicircles.  The  angle  between 
the  planes  of  the  semicircles  is  the  angle  of  the  lune. 

Spherical  Polygon,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  arcs  of  3  or  more  great  circles,  called 
sides  ;  if  S.  P.  has  but  3  sides,  it  is  a  spherical  triangle.  In 
a  spherical  triangle  the  sum  of  the  3  angles  is  always  greater 
than  2  right  angles,  and  less  than  6  right  angles. 

Spherical  Pyramid,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded 
by  a  spherical  polygon,  called  the  base,  and  by  3  or  more 
circular  sectors  with  centres  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  that  branch  of  trigonom- 
etry which  explains  the  method  of  solving  spherical  tri- 
angles when  3  parts  are  given. 

Spherical  Zone,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  2  parallel  planes.  The  lines  in  which 
these  planes  cut  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  the  bases  of 
the  zone,  and  the  distance  between  the  planes  is  the  altitude 
of  the  zone. 

Spher'ograph  [Gr.  <r<t>aipa,  "sphere,"  and  ypa^civ,  to 
"  write  "]j  an  instrument  for  solving  by  inspection  numer- 
ous practical  questions  in  spherics,  such  as  arise  in  naviga- 
tion, geodesy,  etc.  It  consists  of  2  concentric  circular  paper 
disks,  the  upper  one  transparent,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  around  upon  the  centre  as  it  lies  upon  the  face  of 
the  lower  disk.  Suitable  lines  and  figures  are  drawn  upon 
each  disk,  the  lines  varying  according;  to  the  special  use  of 
the  instrument.  Readings  are  obtained  by  rotating  the 
upper  disk  upon  its  centre  to  a  certain  point  indicated  in 
the  data  of  trie  problem  to  be  solved. 

Spue'roid  [Gr.  o-tfxupo  and  elfios],  a  volume  resembling 
a  spnere,  and  which  may  be  generated  by  an  ellipse  revolv- 
ing about  one  of  its  principal  axes.  If  the  ellipse  is  revolved 
about  its  conjugate  axis,  it  generates  a  flattened  volume 
called  an  oblate  S.  ;  if  it  revolves  about  its  transverse  axis,  it 
generates  an  elongated  volume  called  a  prolate  S. 
Sphingidre.  See  HAWK-MOTHS  and  LEPIDOPTERA. 
Sphinx  [Gr.  <r<j>iy(],  the  combination  of  the  body  of  a 
lion  with  a  human  or  animal  head,  called  in  Egyptian  hu  or 
akar.  Those  with  the  human  head  (androsphinx)  according 
to  the  Gr.  represented  the  union  of  intellect  and  force,  or 
the  inundation  in  the  time  of  the  constellations  Virgo  and 
Leo ;  but  in  reality  they  symbolized  gods  or  kings,  of  which 
their  face  was  the  portrait.  The  most  remarkable  S.  is  that 
placed  before  the  second  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  sculptured  part- 
ly out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills,  40  ft. 
high  above  them,  51  ft.  from  the  belly  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  110  ft.  long.  It  is  possibly  as  old  as  the  4th 
dynasty,  and  contemporaneous  with  Safra  or  Chefren,  the 
builder  of  that  monument. 

The  myth  of  the  S.,  which  first  appears  in  Hesiod,  was 
especially  Theban.  The  S.  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  anger  of  Hera  to  that  part  of  Gr.  from  the 
farthest  parts  of  Ethiopia.  She  lays  waste  the  country  and 
destroys  many  of  the  inhabs.,  whom  she  devours.  This  she 
was  supposed  to  do  by  proposing  a  riddle  for  their  explana- 
tion in  her  song  called  Alyros.  The  riddle  asked  was,  What 
animal  walks  on  4  legs  in  the  morning,  2  at  noon,  and  3  in 
the  evening?  This  (Edipus  explained  as  man,  who  crawls 
on  all-fours  in  the  morning  of  life,  walks  erect  in  the  merid- 
ian of  his  days,  but  is  compelled  to  use  a  stick  in  his  even- 
ing or  declining  yrs.  As  a  reward  for  his  interpretation, 
CEdipus  received  the  crown  of  Thebes  and  married  Jocasta 
—unfortunately  his  own  mother.  [From  origr.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  BIRCH,  LL.D.] 

Spice  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  species,  "  kinds  " — i.  e.  kinds 
of  goods,  put  for  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  goods],  a  gen. 
name  for  certain  aromatic  seeds,  barks,  roots,  dried  fruits, 
etc.,  used  in  cookery  for  their  flavoring  qualities,  and  in 
med.  as  stimulants  and  carminatives.  Such  are  cloves, 
ginger,  allspice,  nutmeg,  pepper,  mace,  capsicum,  cinna- 
mon, cassia,  etc. 

Spice  Bush.    See  FEVER  BUSH. 
Spice  Islands.    See  MOLUCCAS. 

Spi'der.  The  Araneina,  or  S.  proper,  have  mandibles 
formed  exclusively  for  biting,  a  more  or  less  spherical  ab- 
domen, which  is  not  divided  into  segments,  and  this  abdo- 
men is  attached  to  the  cephalothorax  by  a  slender  pedicel. 
They  perform  their  respiration  by  means  both  of  lungs  and 
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tracheae,  and  they  undergo  no  metamorphosis  in  coming  to 
maturity.  The  mandibles  end  in  a  powerful  hook,  in  the 
end  of  which  there  is  an  opening  to  a  duct  which  connects 
with  a  poison-gland  situated  in  the  head.  The  palpi  re- 
semble shorter  legs  ;  they  are  in  fact  the  maxillae.  In  the 
female  they  are  simple,  but  in  the  male  the  terminal  joint 
is  modified  so  as  to  oe  a  sexual  organ.  Most  species  of  S. 
have  S  ocelli,  but  some  have  only  6,  some  have  only  2,  and 
certain  cave  species  are  said  to  be  blind.  One  of  the  most 
curious  things  about  S.  is  their  silk-spinning  apparatus.  On 
the  abdominal  extremity  there  are  from  4  to  6  protuberances, 
each  of  which  is  perforated  with  a  great  number  of  minute 
holes— in  some  species  as  many  as  a  thousand  in  each  pro- 
tuberance. From  these  minute  holes  passes  the  adhesive 
fluid  or  liquid  silk,  which  has  its  origin  in  internal  reser- 
voirs :  and  as  soon  as  the  fine  streams  of  this  material 
come  to  the  air  they  harden  into  silk.  The  eggs  of  S.  are 
inclosed  in  cocoons  spun  from  the  same  kind  of  material  of 
which  they  construct  their  webs,  and  the  form  of  the  egg- 
cases  or  cocoons  varies  according  to  the  species.  The 
young  remain  in  the  cocoon  for  a  long  time,  and  grow  to 
double  the  size  which  they  have  when  hatched,  apparently 
without  food. 

Spider  Crab,  a  name  given  to  several  short-tailed  dec- 
apod crustaceans  or  true  crabs.     Such  are  Maia  squinado 
(Maiadae)  and  Llthodes  maia  (Homolidae)  of  Europe,  and 
Libinia  canalicuiata  of  X.  Amer.  Atlantic  waters,  and  others. 
Splelhageu  (F.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Spike  [Lat.  spied],  in  bot.,  is  a  flower-cluster,  of  the  cen- 
tripetal order,  in  which  sessile  flowers  are  arranged  along 
a  lengthened  axis.  The  spadix,  ament,  and  cone  are  varie- 
ties of  the  spike. 

Splke'iiard,  or  Nard  [Gr.  viip&os ;  Lat.  nardus,  spica 
nardi  :  Heb.  nerd;  Sans,  nalada,  "perfume-giver"],  (1)  in 
the  E.  the  Xardoslachys  jatamansi,  a  valerianaceous  plant  of 
India.  Its  strong  odor  is  disagreeable  to  most  Europeans, 
but  it  is  considered  very  precious  in  the  E.  Its  medicinal 
properties  are  precisely  those  of  valerian.  (2)  Valerian 
roots  of  various  species  are  exported  from  Europe  to  the 
Levant  under  the  name  of  Frankish  nard,  Celtic  nard,  and 
rat.  nard.  Cretan  nard  is  also  valerian  root.  These  are 
much  used  in  the  E.  as  substitutes  for  the  true  S.  (3)  In 
Eng.  the  fragrant  oil  of  Andropogon  nardus,  an  E.  I.  grass, 
is  called  oil  of  S.,  and  is  used  in  perfumery.  (4)  In  the  U.  S. 
the  name  S.  is  given  to  Aralia  racemosa,  and  the  A.  nudi- 
caulif:,  or  false  sarsaparilla,  is  called  small  S.  They  have 
each  a  limited  use  in  domestic  med. 

Spike,  Oil  of,  the  volatile  oil  of  Lavandula  spica,  the 
broad-leafed  lavender  of  Europe.  It  has  an  odor  much  like 
that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  used  by  artists  in  preparing 
their  varnishes,  and  by  veterinarians  as  a  horse-medicine. 

Splu'ach,  or  Splu'age,  the  Spinacia  oleracea,  a  cheno- 
podiaceous  Old- World  herb,  much  cultivated  as  a  potherb. 
There  are  several  varieties. 

Spl'nal  Cur'vatures,  two  kinds— (1)  lateral  curva- 
ture ;  (2)  angular  curvature.  Lateral  curvature  is  a  devia- 
tion of  the  spinal  column  at  one  or  several  points  from  the 
position  which  it  occupies  in  health  in  the  median  line  of 
the  back.  It  occurs  in  children,  in  young,  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, feeble,  and  growing  adults,  more  especially  women, 
and  less  often  in  men.  Habitual  use  of  one  arm  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  may  cause  deviation  of  the  spine,  a 
common  occurrence  in  weakly  children  at  school,  nouse- 
maids,  and  in  some  confining  mechanical  vocations.  Dis- 
ease of  one  lung,  as  phthisis,  chronic  pneumonia,  pleuritic 
adhesions,  and  chest  contraction,  by  limiting  respiratory 
movement  on  one  side,  often  causes  curvature.  Shortening 
of  one  limb,  hip-joint  disease,  persistent  limping  from  any 
cause,  by  tilting  the  pelvis,  throw  the  spine  out  of  centre 
and  develop  curvature.  Lateral  curvature  is  curable  by 
correcting  bad  habits,  as  favoring  one  side  in  standing,  sit- 
ting, or  sleeping,  resort  to  light  gymnastics  and  special  pas- 
sive movements,  and  the  use  of  apparatus.  General  tonic 
treatment,  cod-liver  oil.  and  phosphates,  out-of-door  life, 
warm  clothing,  stimulating  baths,  and  regulated  diet  are 
indicated  in  all  cases.  . 

Angular  curvature  is  of  more  serious  nature.  It  1 
termed  Potts's  disease,  and  is  usually  an  expression  of  a 
tubercular  or  scrofulous  blood-taint.  Exceptionally,  it  may 
arise  in  previously  vigorous  persons,  starting  from  a  local 
injury  of  the  vertebras,  followed  by  disintegration.  Caries 
of  the  spine  usually  develops  a  local  abscess  ;  the  pus  may 
finally  point  under  the  skin  of  the  back  or  side,  or  travel 
around  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  appearing  as  a  soft 
tumor  in  the  groin,  or  even  below  the  flexure  of  the  thigh 
in  these  latter  positions  erroneously  taken  for  hernia.  The 
early  arrest  of  angular  curvature  is  secured  in  various  ways 
—by  rest  on  the  side,  with  ice-bags  to  the  irritated  congest 
ed  spine,  rest  with  extension  and  counter-extension ;  but 
when  admissible,  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  and  the  patient  may  exercise.  Cod-liver 
oil,  phosphates,  Peruvian  bark,  iron,  and  concentrated  diet 
are  to  be  faithfully  administered.  When  abscess  has  de 
veloped,  it  may  be  "  aspirated  "— subcutaneously  removed 
by  needle-tube  and  pump.  Where  angular  curvature  is 
fully  developed,  apparatus  is  employed  to  place  the  noi 
erect,  remove  the  angular  protrusion  in  the  back,  anq  per 
mil  the  spinal  column  to  become  "  anchylosed  or  rigiuiy 
united  E-  D-  HUDSON. 

Spinal  Diseases.    See  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS,  > 
GITIS,  PARAPLEGIA.  PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY,  SP 
CURVATURES,  TABES  DORSALIS. 

Spinel'  [Fr.  spindle],  a  mineral,  of  which  the  finest  sj 
meus,  often  very  beautiful,  are  employed  as  gems, 
impure  anhydrous  aluminate  of  magnesia,  sometimes  \\  un 
or  Dlack,  but  commonly  of  some  red  tint. 
Splnello  (ARETINO).    See  ARETINO  (SPINELLO). 
Spln'uer  (FRANCIS  ELIAS),  b.  at   German  Hats 
Mohawk),  Herkimer  co.,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  21    1808,  f***™™?- 
slvely  apprentice  to  a  confectioner  in  Albany  ana  to  a  saddl 


and  harness  maker  at  Amsterdam,  X.  Y.  ;  read  all  the  books 

n  the  circulating  library  at  the  latter  place,  giving  especial 

mention  to  natural  science  :  became  in  1824  a  merchant  at 

lerkimer:  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Herkimer  co.  1829-34  and 

heriff  1835-37  ;  was  chosen  lieut.  of  militia  1825  :  passed  by 

election  through  all  the  intermediate  grades  up  to  maj  -gen 

of  the  third  division  of  artil.  1834  ;  was  appointed  hi  1838 

com.  for  building  the  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica  ;  ac- 

cepted the  cashiership  to  the  newly  organized  Mohawk 

alley  Bank  at  Mohawk  ;  was  subsequently  pres.  of  that 

nst.,  and  for  20  yrs.  was  its  executive  officer  :  was  auditor 

and  deputy  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  1845-49; 

was  a  Dem.  member  of  the  34th  Cong.,  sitting  on  the  com- 

mittee on  elections,  on  the  special  committee  to  investigate 

he  assault  upon  Senator  Sumner,  and  on  the  famous  "  con- 

erence  committee  "  that  disagreed  on  the  army  appropria- 

tion bill  ;  was  an  original  member  of  the  Rep.  party,  and 

re-elected  by  it  to  Cong,  in  1856.  and  again  in  1858  ;  chairman 

of  committee  on  accounts  1859-61  ;  treas.  of  the  U.  S.  from 

Mar.  1861  until  July  18T5. 

Spln'nlng,  the  art  of  producing  from  vegetable  or  ani- 
marfibres  an  even  and  compact  thread  suitable  for  sewing 
or  weaving.  It  is  one  of  the  most  anc.  of  industries,  and 
still  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  by  the  spindle  and 
distaff  in  the  same  manner  that  the  process  is  pictured  on 
Egyptian  monuments. 

Splnola,  spee'no-lah,  de  (AMBROSIO),  MARQUIS,  b.  in 
Senoa,  It.,  in  1569,  took  service  at  an  early  age  under  his 
brother,  an  admiral  in  the  Sp.  navy  ;  participated  in  the  war 
against  the  Dut.  and  Eng.  1588  ;  raised  and  equipped  a  corps 
of  veterans,  at  whose  head  he  proceeded  to  the  Sp.  Nether- 
lands 1602  :  became  chief  commander  of  the  Sp.  armies  in 
Flanders  1603  ;  effected  the  capture  of  Ostend  after  a  siege 
of  3  yrs.,  Sept.  1604  ;  conducted  the  war  until  the  truce  of 
12  yrs.  (1609),  which  he  favored  ;  commanded  in  the  interval 
the  Sp.  forces  In  Ger.  ;  took  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wesel,  and 
Julich  1622  ;  was  repulsed  from  Bergen-op-Zoom  1623  ;  capt- 
ured Breda  after  a  protracted  siege  1625  ;  was  subsequently 
commander  of  the  Sp.  army  in  It.  D.  Sept.  25,  1630. 
Spliioylic  Acid.  See  SALICYLIC  ACID. 
Spinoza,  spe-no'zah  (BAHUCH),  (BENEDICT),  [Sp.  D'Es- 
pinosa],  b.  Xov.  24,  1632,  at  Amsterdam  ;  a  member  of  the 
Portuguese-Jewish  community  at  that  place,  then  the  chief 
seat  of  European  Judaism  ;  enjoyed  a  good  education  ;  en- 
tered upon  the  customary  path  of  a  Jewish  scholar,  passing 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  ordinary  rabbinistic  school, 
freni  the  elements  of  Heb.  to  the  holy  writings  of  the  O.  T., 
thence  to  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  commentaries,  and  the 
scholastic  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  became  a  sceptic, 
and  had  no  other  resource  left  than  the  so  called  "  panthe- 
ism "of  Substantiality.  This  rupture  with  Jewish  theol. 
brought  about  a  dispute  between  him  and  his  rabbinistic 
teachers,  which  finally  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam  (July  1656).  S.  changed  his  name  from 
Baruch  to  Benedict  Spinoza,  and  when  he  discovered  that 
he  was  still  persecuted,  he  retired  to  the  country-house  of 
a  friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  deep  seclusion  from  1656  to  1661.  He  subsequently  ac- 
companied him  to  Rynsburg,  where  he  remained  till  1664,  in 
May  of  which  yr.  he  removed  to  Voorburg,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  house  of  the  painter  Tydenau  till  1669.  He 
then,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  removed  in  1671  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  on  Feb.  21,  1677. 

The  ground  of  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  S.— 
while  Leibnitz,  in  all  respects  so  infinitely  his  superior,  re- 
mains comparatively  unnoticed—  is  to  be  found  in  the  pan- 
theistic view  of  the  universe  which  he  has  carried  out  in  the 
completest  of  extant  forms  in  his  Ethics.  Hence,  none  of 
the  other  works  of  S.  claim  special  notice.  S.'s  view  of  the 
universe  may  be  very  concisely  described  as  follows  :  Tak- 
ing hold  of  the  category  of  substantiality,  he  altogether 
abandoned  the  Jewish  conception  of  a  First  Cause,  and 
adopted  in  its  place  the  Oriental  notion  of  an  unconscious 
substance  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  of  which  all  the 
separate  phenomena  of  that  universe  were  but  so  many  at- 
tributes. In  his  scheme  there  was  no  God,  no  Freedom,  no 
Immortality. 

Spiuozlsm.    See  SPINOZA. 
Splrlt-DiK-k.    See  GARBOT. 
Spirit,  Holy.    See  HOLY  GHOST. 
Spirit  Lake,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 
Spirit  Plant.    See  HOLY-SPIRIT  PLANT. 
Spirit-Happing.    See  SPIRITUALISM. 
Splr'ltuallam  expresses  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
believe  that  communion  between  this  world  and  the  next 
is  a  reality.    S.  may  be  said  to  date  from  Mar.  31,  1848.    On 
evening  of  that  day,  in  a  small  village  in  \\  .  X  \.,  a  family 
of  Ger  ancestry,  who  had  been  disturbed  for  several  months 
with  inexplicable  noises,  discovered,  in  the  knockings  th 
had  alarmed  them,  an  element  of  intelligence.    They  ob- 
tained pertinent  answers  to  various  questions  by  raps 

Spiritualists  hold  that  if  we  admit  the  probability  of 
another  life  of  which  the  Present  is  a  novitiate  we  must 
also  admit  the  likelihood  that  means  should  be  afforded  us 
to  obtain  assurance  touching  a  world  for  which  we  1 
prepare  ourselves.  They  allege,  further,  that  experimen  al 
nroof  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  needed  to  arrest  the  in 
crease  of  scepticism.  They  do  not  believe  in  miracles,  as- 
sertim'  that  natural  law  is  universal,  invariable,  persistent, 
and  that  all  spiritual  epiphanies  are  natural  Phenomena 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  unbelievers  in  another  world 

<*  office  of 


,  , 

among  Spiritualists,  but  as  regards  the  person.  ™<*  office  of 
Christ  there  is,  for  the  present  diversity  c  'Opinion     As  a 


enceTs  he  great  spirkal  and  ethical  Teacher  of  mankind ; 
thelatter  speak  of  him  but  as  one  of  the  anc.  philosophers. 
SplrUualLts,  as  a  rule,  reject  the  idea  of  a  personal  devil 
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Some  believe  in  the  occasional  agency  and  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  amounting,  now  and  then,  to  what  might  be  called 
possession  ;  while  others  hold  that  such  influences  may,  in 
almost  all  cases,  be  explained  by  human  agency.  Both, 
however,  agree  in  this— that  spiritual  communications  are 
by  no  means  infallible,  and  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  accept  nothing,  come  whence  it  may,  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  and  conscience. 

There  are  certain  leading  principles  on  which  all  Spiritual- 
ists substantially  unite.  They  are  :  (1)  This  is  a  world  gov- 
erned by  a  God  of  love  and  mercy,  in  which  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  reverently  conform  to  his 
eternal  laws.  (2)  In  strictness  there  is  no  death.  -Life  con- 
tinues from  the  life  which  now  is  into  that  which  is  to  come, 
even  as  it  continues  from  one  day  to  another.  (3)  The  earth- 
phase  of  life  is  an  essential  preparation  for  the  life  which 
is  to  come.  (4)  The  phase  of  lire  which  follows  the  death- 
change  is,  in  strictest  sense,  the  supplement  of  that  which 
precedes  it.  (5)  Our  state  here  determines  our  initial  state 
there.  (6)  We  do  not.  either  by  faith  or  works,  earn  heaven, 
nor  are  we  sentenced,  on  any  day  of  wrath,  to  hell.  (7) 
There  is  no  instantaneous  change  of  character  when  we 
pass  from  the  present  phase  of  life.  (8)  The  sufferings  there, 
natural  sequents  of  evil-doing  and  evil-thinking  here,  are  as 
various  in  character  and  in  degree  as  the  enjoyments,  but 
they  are  mental,  not  bodily.  There  is  no  escape  from  them 
except  only  by  the  door  of  repentance.  (9)  In  the  next 
world  love  ranks  higher  than  what  we  call  wisdom,  being 
itself  the  highest  wisdom  ;  there  deeds  of  benevolence  far 
outweigh  professions  of  faith ;  there  simple  goodness  rates 
above  intellectual  power  ;  there  the  humble  are  exalted  ; 
there  the  meek  find  their  heritage  ;  there  the  merciful  obtain 
mercy.  (10)  A  trustful,  childlike  spirit  is  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  men  are  most  receptive  of  beneficent  spiritual  im- 
pressions; and  such  a  spirit  is  the  best  preparation  for 
entrance  into  the  next  world.  (11)  There  have  always 
existed  intermundane  laws,  according  to  which  men  can 
occasionally  obtain,  under  certain  conditions,  revealings 
from  those  who  have  passed  to  the  next  world  before  them. 
(12)  When  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  sensitive 
individual  through  whom  the  manifestations  come  is  highly 
gifted,  these  may  supply  important  materials  for  thought 
and  valuable  rules  of  conduct.  In  their  highest  phases 
they  furnish  proof  of  the  reality  of  another  life  better  and 
happier  than  this.  (13)  The  chief  motives  which  induce 
spirits  to  communicate  with  men  seem  to  be— a  benevolent 
desire  to  convince  us  that  there  is  a  world  to  come  ;  the  at- 
traction of  unpleasant  memories,  such  as  murder  or  suicide  ; 
sometimes  the  earth -binding  influence  of  cumber  and 
trouble  ;  the  divine  impulse  of  human  affection,  seeking  the 
good  of  the  loved  ones  it  has  left  behind.  (14)  Under  un- 
favorable or  imperfect  conditions  spiritual  communications 
often  prove  vapid  and  valueless ;  and  this  chiefly  happens 
when  communications  are  too  assiduously  sought  or  contin- 
uously persisted  in,  brief  volunteered  messages  being  the 
most  trustworthy. 

While  there  is  very  little  variance  of  opinion  among  the 
enlightened  class  of  Spiritualists  as  to  the  above  proposi- 
tions, there  are  local  differences  as  to  other  matters  of  spec- 
ulation, one  of  which  is  of  a  remarkable  character.  The 
majority  of  Pr.  Spiritualists  seem  to  have  adopted  a  phase 
of  the  old  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls, 
believing  in  pre-existence  and  re-incarnation  ;  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Brit.  Channel  such  a  belief  scarcely  finds  a 
place,  nor  has  it  been  accepted,  except  perhaps  by  an  insig- 
nificant minority,  in  the  U.  S. 

There  are  some  8  or  10  periodicals  in  the  U.  S.  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  S.,  the  2  having  the  largest  circulation  being 
the  Banner  of  Light,  issued  in  Boston,  and  the  Beligio- Philo- 
sophical Journal,  pub.  in  Chicago.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J '« 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  HON.  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN,  LL.D.J 

Spiritualists.    See  SPIRITUALISM. 

Splt'head,  the  name  by  which  is  known  the  important 
roadstead  off  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  being  the  E.  portion  ol  the 
sea-channel  separating  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  Eng. 
main.  Its  security  as  an  anchorage  confers  upon  it  para- 
mount importance  in  reference  to  the  naval  power  of  Eng. 
and  to  the  defence  of  her  coast. 

Spitting  of  Blood.  See  HEMOPTYSIS. 
_  Spltzberg'en,  a  group  of  3  large  and  several  small 
islands,  situated  midway  between  Greenland  and  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  northernmost  known  land  on  the  globe 
T™  lsl^nds  are  mountainous,  the  peaks  often  rising  between 
4000  and  5000  ft.,  and  mostly  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.  Only  along  the  shore  between  the  ocean  and  the 
mts.  are  in  some  places  found  patches  of  land,  where  during 
the  2  summer  months,  when  the  thermometer  rises  5°  above 
the  freezing-point,  the  snow  melts  and  a  few  herbs  appear. 
The  mts.  contain  granite,  marble,  and  coal.  Bears,  rein- 
deer, and  foxes  are  found,  and  innumerable  whales,  seals, 
and  sea-fowl  gather  along  the  shores. 

Spitz  Dog  [Ger.  Spitz,  "pointed"],  a  small  variety  of 
the  Pomeranian  dog,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  cross  between 
some  of  the  Arctic  wolf-dogs  and  the  Arctic  fox,  like  the 
Esquimau,  Siberian,  Lapland,  and  Iceland  dogs.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  short  and  erect  ears,  a  pointed  muzzle,  a  curved 
bushy  tail,  and  long  hair,  usually  pure  white. 

Splint  [Ger.],  a  bony  growth,  generally  upon  the  inside 
of  the  fore  leg  of  the  horse,  below  the  knee.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  overworking  a  young  horse. 

Splu  gen,  a  mt.-pass  of  the  Alps  leading  from  the  Swiss 
canton  ol  the  Orisons  into  It.  over  an  elevation  of  6939  ft 
is  on  the  It.  side  covered  at  many  places  with  galleries  of 
solid  masonry  to  protect  travellers  from  avalanches. 

Spoi'ford  (AiNswoRTH  R.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 
bept.  12,  1825,  became  prin.  librarian  of  Cong.  1865,  after 
having  been  previously  employed  in  publishing  and  editing : 
is  a  member  of  many  historical  and  philosophical  societies  • 
has  written  much  for  the  press,  and  enjoys  a  wide  fame  for 
tne  universality  of  his  knowledge,  which  he  renders  very 


serviceable  to  members  of  Cong,  and  to  students  generally. 
He  has  pub.  Catalogues  of  the  Library  of  Co/iff.,  The  American 
Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts  (1878  -  83),  The  Library  of 
Choice  Literature  (1881),  etc. 

Spohr,  spOr  (LUDWIG),  b.  at  Brunswick,  Ger.,  Apr.  5,1784. 
His  father  was  a  phys.  His  masters  on  the  violin  were 
Maurer  and  Eck  ;  visited  Rus. ;  in  1804  began  his  profes- 
sional career  in  Ger. ;  was  concert  conductor  under  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ;  in  1813  was  in  Vienna,  in  1816 
in  It.,  in  1817  in  Frankfort  and  Lond.  A  residence  of  some 
yrs.  in  Dresden  followed,  and  continued  till  he  was  called  to 
the  office  of  chapel-master  at  Cassel.  As  a  violinist  he  has 
scarcely  been  equalled.  He  composed  in  nearly  every  style. 
His  best  pieces  are  the  symphony  The  Consecration  of  Tones 
and  the  oratorio  The  Last  Judgment.  D.  Oct.  22, 1859. 
Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.  See  APPENDIX. 
Spole'to  [Spoletiuni],  town  in  Italy,  prov.  of  Perugia, 
about  60  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a  slight  elevation,  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  old  castle,  whose  foun- 
dations date  from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing object  to  be  seen  in  S.  The  old  Rom.  arched  gateway, 
known  as  the  Porta  della  Fuga,  is,  according  to  Livy,  a 
monument  of  Hannibal's  time.  The  grand  Palazzo  Comu- 
nale  has  a  tower  of  the  llth  century.  The  number  of  less 
important  ruins  is  very  large.  Pop.  21,507. 
Spondlag.  See  HOG  PLUM. 

Sponges  [Gr.  o-noyyia]  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  (Fig.  1 )  consist  internally  of  a  mass  or  layer  of  ineso- 
derm  containing  a  number  of  true  cells,  and  have  an  ecto- 
derm and  endo- 
derm  of  cellular 
tissue.  The  exte- 
rior is  perforated 
by  innumerable 
pores  leading  into 
channels  in  the 
interior,  winch 
enlarge  and  join 
with  groups  of 
neighboring  chan- 
nels,  forming 
large  branches. 
These  in  turn 
form  junctions 
with  other 
branches,  and  fi- 
nally all  of  them 
unite  into  one 
or  several  large 
trunks.  which 
open  outward  like 
minute  craters  on 
the  external  sur- 
face. These  are 


FIG.  1. 


Tethya  gravata,  Hyatt  (N.  S.). 


lined  with  another  membrane,  of  minute  cells  furnished  on 
the  free  side  with  a  long  whip  or  flagellum  surrounded  by  a 
collar.  Their  interiors  contain  a  nucleus  and  digestive  vac- 
uoles.  They  take  in  and  digest  food  in  the  same  manner, 
and  elect  excrements  in  great  profusion  from  the  area  in- 
closed by  the  membranous  collar.  The  eggs  and  spermat- 
ozoa are  derived  from  modified  cells  of  the  mesoderm, 
whereas  the  skeleton  is  either  built  up  partly  from  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  and  partly  from  the  sarcode  by  exogenous 
FIG.  2. 


Ex. 


Gastrula  of  Luculmis  echinug,  Haeckel :   En,  endoderm ;  Ex,  ecto- 
derm.   (From  American  Naturalist.) 

growth,  or  by  the  transformation  of  the  loose  cells  of  the 
sarcode  into  spicute.  The  function  of  the  smaller  external 
pores  is  to  admit  the  water,  which  is  thus  strained  and  de- 
prived of  its  coarser  floating  material.  It  is  then  earned 
along  the  canals  by  the  motion  of  the  cilia,  and  conveys  its 
load  of  minute  food  to  the  ampullaceous  sacs  and  zooidal 
cells.  The  hydraulic  pressure  occasioned  by  the  inward 
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flow  of  the  innumerable  minute  streams  forces  it  through  the 
larger  trunks  and  out  at  the  craters  or  ostioles  with  great 
rapidity.  The  excrements  of  the  zooidal  cells  and  other 
faecal  matters  are  thus  cast  out  of  the  ostioles  at  such  a  dis- 
'.ance  from  the  body  that  they  are  not  affected  by  the  in- 
ward currents  through  the  pores,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  water.  They  have  true  eggs,  derived  from  the  meso- 
dermic  layer.  These  undergo  segmentation,  and  a  single 
layer  of  cells  is  formed  around  the  exterior.  Those  on  one 
hemisphere  of  the  lava  of  the  Calci-spongiae  speedily  ac- 
quire the  collars  and  flagelli  and  elongated  forms  of  the  ma- 
ture zooidal  cells,  but  those  of  the  other  hemisphere  remain 
simple.  The  next  stage  is  a  gastrula  made  by  the  invagina- 
tion  of  the  simple-celled  membrane  (Fig.  2).  Subsequent- 
ly, the  opening  of  the  bag-like  stomach  becomes  filled  again 
by  an  extension  or  evolution  of  the  same  cells,  and  the 
lava  penetrates  through  the  endodenn  into  the  channels, 
and  from  thence  into  the  water.  The  S.  are  hermaphroditic, 
developing  both  eggs  and  spermatozoa  in  the  same  individ- 
ual. Beside  this  means  of  propagation,  they  also  possess 
another  class  of  reproductive  bodies  known  as  gemmnles, 
which  are  usually  protected  by  a  leathery  or  horny  case,  in 
most  cases  strengthened  by  spines  or  spicules  of  various 
shapes.  These  contain  a  cellular  mass.  The  earlier  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  gemmule  are  not  well  under- 


body  fails  in  several  important  particulars.  Those  wl: 
lieve  in  its  possibility  urge  that  the  human  body  is  largely 
made  up  of  hydrocarbonaceoua  materials— oils  "and  fats — 
which  are  highly  inflammable  ;  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  as  the  result  of  long-continued  habits,  another 
highly  combustible  substance,  alcohol,  may  be  largely  dis 
tributed  throughout  the  tissues,  not  only  increasing  the  nat- 
ural combustibility,  but  forming  au  inflammable  atmosphere 
around  the  body  by  its  evaporation  from  the  surface :  and 
that  as  a  result  of  the  varied  and  rapid  chemical  pro<-esM-<  of 
life  it  is  quite  possible  that  heat  enough  may  be  engendered 
to  inflame  the  tissues,  or  that,  as  the  result  of  these  chemical 
changes,  gases  may  be  evolved  or  formed  which  inflame  at 
a  very  l°w  temperature,  or  even  spontaneously  upon  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  air,  or  which  may  be  inflamed  by 
some  electrical  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the  combustibility 
of  the  body  when  dried,  we  must  remember  that  about  70 
per  cent,  of  it  consists  of  water,  so  distributed  as  to  repress 
combustion  in  its  inception,  and  that  experiments  show 
conclusively  that  the  human  body  (undriedi  is  a  very  in- 
combustible substance,  even  when  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  alcohol.  We  must  also  consider  that  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  it,  although  varied  and  rapid,  can- 
not be  proved  to  evolve  such  an  amount  of  heat  as  to  make 


terior,  which  is  partly  composed  of  cells  functionally  and 
structurally  homologous  with  Flagellate  Infusoria.  It  is 
therefore  in  its  simplest  adult  form  homologically  a  single 
animal  with  the  internal  structure  and  functions  of  a  colo- 
nial organization.  This  transformation  is  so  complete  that 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  group,  the  water- 
system  with  its  innumerable  pores  and  oscules,  and  all  the 
modifications  of  the  form  and  skeleton,  are  directly  subor- 
dinate to  the  function  of  supplying  the  zooidal  cells  with 
floating  food  of  suitable  size  and  the  efficient  exportation 
of  the  excrements. 

When  living,  the  commercial  S.  have  the  general  aspect 
of  a  piece  of  beef's  liver,  but  the  color  is  darker.  They  are 
gathered  by  means 
of  hooks  on  long 
poles,  or  directly  by 
the  hands  of  divers, 
or,  as  in  case  of  some 
of  the  coarser  kinds, 
dragged  up  roughly 
by  dredges.  When  se- 
cured they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a 
limited  time,  either 
in  the  boats  or  on 
shore,  and  then 
thrown  in  heaps  into 
the  water  again,  in 
pens  or  tanks  built 
for  the  purpose.  De- 
cay takes  place  with 
great  rapidity,  and 
they  are  soon  fished 
up  again  and  the  an- 
imal matter  squeezed 
and  washed  out,  leav- 
ing the  cleaned  skel- 
eton ready  for  the  f  a  ^^  of  Spongia  C0rlo»ia 
market.  In  this  COU-  (£enow  sponge)  when  dried,  before  the 
i^i —  „*».,_  K«,.,^  animal  matter  is  washed  out.  Near  the 
top  of  the  figure  the  outer  membrane, 
ectoderm,  is  unbroken  except  by  the  pores 


ST.  JOHN.  >I.  D.] 
Spontaneous  Generation.    See  GENERATION.  - 

Spoon'blll  [the  bill  of  the  European  kind  is  sometime> 
made  into  a  spoon],  a  name  applied  to  several  birds  of  toe 
heron  family  and  of  the  genus  Platalea,  remarkable  for  the 
curious  shape  of  the  large  bill.  The  windpipe  has  a  singular 
convolution. 

Spoon'er  (ALDEN  JERMAIN),  b.  at  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  Feb. 
2  1810,  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  edited  the 
Erening  Star  and  the  Long  Inland  Star;  contributed  for  man; 


W    lilt-     A  C/€t  /i   UJ      JJfWn.*yili    «*UU      »»   WM    a    *PM*         •"     v,       -•"    —     -' 

(lenient  of  the  Several  Towns  on  L.  I.    D.  Aug.  2,  1881. 

Spore  [Gr.  <7iropos,  "seed"],  a  small  embryo-cell  or  cell- 
mass  produced  by  cryptogamous  plants,  and  functionally 
representing  the  seeds  of  the  higher  plants,  while  structu- 
rally it  more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  pollen-cell  of  the 
higher  vegetation.  S.  are  often  so  fine  as  to  be  quite  invisi 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  Familiar  examples  of  S.  are  the 
"  spawn  "  of  mushrooms,  the  inflammable  dust  of  Lycopo- 
diwn,  and  the  "  smoke  "  of  the  common  puff-ball. 

Spots' wood,  or  Spotlswood  (Joan),  b.  in  Scot. 
1565  was  ed.  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1001  went  to  Fr.  as  chaplain 
to  the  Scot  ambassador ;  in  1603  was  made  abp.  of  Glasgow 
and  a  member  of  the  privy  council  for  Scot.  ;  in  1C 
made  abp.  of  St.  Andrew's  and  primate  of  Scot.    In  161 
crowned  Charles  I.  at  Holyrood,  and  in  1635  became  chan. 
cellorof  Scot.    He  drew  great  obloquy  _oA  himseWjor^the 


liturgv 

king  and  Laud,  and,  as  is  said,  contrary  to  his  own  ws^ 
Deposed  from  his  bishopric  by  the  assembly  convened  at 
Glasgow  in  Nov.  1638.  excommunicated,  ami  djdaredil 
nious,  he  fled  to  Lond.,  where  he  d.  >ov.  26,  1639.    \\  roti 


dition,  after  being 
sorted,  they  are  sold 
to  the  dealers.  Who 
have  them  trimmed, 
re-sorted,  and  put  up 


, 
and  the  large  ostioles,  but  below  it  Is  much 


s.).  LL.D..  F.  R  S,  b,in  Lond 
Ena  :    Jan    11   1825    grad.  at  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  1845  -gained 
univ.'  mathemaUcal  scholarships.  1846  and  1847:    became 
manager  of  the  office  of  the  queen's  printer  :  demoted  mud 
study  to  Oriental  lai.gs.  and  philos,  as  well  as  to  astron 
math    art  and  the  phvs.  sciences  :  is  a  contributor  to  scie 
™fic  periodicals.  En*.  and  foreign:  was  public  examiner  in 
maXat  Ox  1857-58,  afterward*  examiner  under  the  evil 
Service  commission,  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  for  the 
middle-class  schools,  and  became  treas.  of  the  ^ 
1871      Author  of  Meditation**  Analytic*,  I'.lfineii 
m*  relS  to  Dttenninantt,  A 


_  See 

iprague'  sprt*  «**« 
1791,  ed.  at  the 


in  bales  or  on  strings  ready  for  exportation.  The  order  Sih- 
cioidea  has  the  greatest  range  in  all  respects.  Those  forms 
like  Venus's  flower  -  basket  excel  all  others  in  the  beauty 
and  regularity  of  their  spun -glass  skeletons.  They  are 
found  on  all  kinds  of  bottom,  in  all  climates  and  at  all 
depths,  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  contain  the  only  |  '*'"*  "-"TT  T^j^arizaiion  of  Light.  D.  June  27, 1883. 

^&^^A^^r^a-deweS  i  *£aSmS££S  &ss  -W^R- 

forms  belonging' to  the  sub-order  Hexactinellae,  or  spun-        Sprague,^.  I 

glass  S.,  so  called  on  account  of  the  long  fibres,  which  spring 

out  in  all  directions  from  the  base  of  the  mass,  and  serve  to 

anchor  them  in  the  mud.    These  are  almost  exclusively 

found  in  the  deeper  waters  and  on  muddy  bottoms,    [from 

orig.  art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  A.  HYATT.] 

Spontaneous  Combus'tlon.     Before  an  ordinary 
body  will  unite  with  oxygen  in  the  energetic  manner  at- 
tended usually  with  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat,  which 
is  commonly  known  as  combustion,  it  must  be  neatec  to  a 
certain  point.  Frequently,  however,  this  union  begins  wit! 
out  any  external  influence,  and  it  is  then  caJleAmmtaoMtu 
combustion.    Phosphorus  will  often  take  fire  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hand  on  account  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  ana 
it  is  this  same  readiness  to  combine  with  oxygen  w 
causes  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  case  of  other  t 
so  that  anything  which  will  increase  it  will  increase  tlu 
tendency  to  such  combustion.    [From  ong.  art.  tn  J.  *  < 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  H.  B.  CORNWALL.! 

Spontaneous    Combustion    of    tne     M 
Body.    There  are  very  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
best  scientific  authorities  whether  the  human  bodj  is, 
any  conceivable  circumstances,  liable  to  inflame  =• 

lu        T>1<»    anulocrv  hotwwn  CRS6S  Of    S.   C.   HI  VC^.^™ 


ously.    The  analogy  between  cases  of  S.  C.  n  y$et«Ji5£ 
mineral  materials  and  cases  of  so  called  S.  C.  of  the  human 


liaj,  eu.  •»  iuc  —  -  -  --          .   i-mer  emplover  IMu,  leiiei 

tile  clerk  at  13,  partner  wit  n  n  »«»""    ,     ('.lobe  g^t  from 

l^PPiii^^i 

1S1R  :  nractised  several  yrs.  in  Augusta   »e-,  »»"  »  ^alntn__ 


J'a't  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  26. 
,1.  Boston  :  became  f  rnercan- 
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Pres.,  with  which  he  took  the  field,  having  a  commission  a 
brig.-gen. ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in 
several  other  actions  during  the  Peninsular  campaign ;  ii 
1862  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator,  and  was  made  chairman  o 
the  committee  on  manufactures  ;  was  re-elected  in  1868,  his 
term  closing  in  1875,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit 
tee  on  public  lands. 

Sprague  (WILLIAM  BUELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Conn. 
Oct.  1«,  1795,  son  of  Benjamin  Sprague,  a  farmer,  and  de 
scended  from  the  Spragues  of  Duxbury ;  grad.  at  Yale  1815 
was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Major  Lawrence  Lewis  in  Va 
1815-16 ;  grad.  at  Princeton  Sem.  1819,  in  which  yr.  he  settled 
at  W.  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr 
Joseph  Lathrop  over  the  First  Congl.  ch. ;  became  pastor 
1821 ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presb.  ch.  at  Albany 
N.  Y.,  182S,  retaining  that  post  until  1869 ;  visited  Europe 
1828  and  1836 ;  made  the  most  extensive  C9llection  of  relig- 
ious pamphlets  and  of  autographs  known  in  Amer.,  the  for- 
mer of  which  he  presented  to  the  N.  Y.  State  library  at 
Albany ;  was  widely  known  as  possessing  a  most  exact 
biographical  knowledge  of  Amer.  celebrities,  especially 
clergymen.  In  1869  he  settled  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he 
d.  May  7,  1876.  Wrote  Lectures  illustrating  the  Contract  be- 
tween True  Christianity  and  various  other  Systems,  Aids  to 
Early  Religion,  etc.  The  great  work  to  which  the  labor  of 
a  life  was  given  was  the  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit. 

Sprain  [O.  Fr.  espreindre],  a  stretching  or  wrenching  of 
a  joint,  without  displacement  of  the  bones,  and  either  with 
or  without  lesion  of  ligaments  or  tendons.  Severe  S.  are 
sometimes  quite  as  serious  and  lasting  in  their  effects  as 
dislocations.  Perfect  rest,  cold  or  sometimes  hot  lotions  (if 
the  latter  be  more  agreeable  to  the  patient),  with  the  use  of 
splints  for  mechanical  support  and  opiates  to  relieve  pain, 
are  required  in  the  treatment.  The  removal  of  swelling  and 
stiffness  may  be  hastened  by  "massage,"  gentle  and  pro- 
tracted kneading. 

Sprat,  or  Oarvle,  the  Harengulus  sprattus,  a  little  her- 
ring of  the  European  seas.  S.  are  spiced,  salted,  dried,  and 
potted  in  many  ways,  and  are  very  good  fresh,  but  are  gen- 
erally eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  S.  is  seldom  over  6 
inches  long. 

Sprat  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Devonshire  in  1636,  was  ed.  at  Ox., 
where  he  was  made  D.  D. ;  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  afterward  to  Charles  I. ;  prebendary  of 
Westminster  in  1668,  dean  in  1683,  and  bp.  of  Rochester  in 
1684.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
created  by  James  II.,  and  read  the  famous  declaration  of 
indulgence  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society ;  wrote  a  Life  of  Cowley,  a  Hist, 
of  the  Royal  Society,  an  Account  of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  and 
poems.  D.  May  30,  1713. 

Spreng/er  (ALOYS),  b.  at  Nassereut  in  the  Tyrol  Sept.  3, 
1813 ;  studied  med.,  natural  science,  and  Oriental  langs.  at 
Vienna ;  went  in  1836  to  Lond.,  where  he  assisted  the  earl  of 
Munster  in  his  work  on  the  Military  Science  of  the  Moham- 
medan Nations ;  entered  the  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co. ;  pres. 
of  the  coll.  of  Delhi,  lecturing  in  Hindostani  on  logic,  math., 
political  economy,  etc. ;  issued  a  Hindostani  weekly,  Kir  an 
alsadain,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  ;  was  govt.  interpreter, 
sec.  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  assistant  resident  at  Lucknow, 
director  of  the  Mohammedan  coll.  in  Calcutta,  etc. ;  in  1857 
was  appointed  prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  at  Bonn.  He  pub. 
Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad. 

Spring,  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  yr.,  properly 
the  first,  so  called  because  it  is  the  time  when  vegetation 
springs,"  as  it  were,  to  life.  In  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  it  includes  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  ;  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  S.  hemi- 
sphere it  includes  September,  October,  and  November. 

Spring  [A.-S.],  a  fountain  or  a  stream  of  water  flowing 
out  of  the  earth,  and  fed  by  rains  on  higher  lands,  frequently 
quite  distant.  As  the  water  of  S.  often  flows  through  sub- 
terranean channels  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  changes 
in  surface  temperature,  it  is  little  affected  by  the  seasons, 
and  is  often  maintained  at  about  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  locality.  When  it  emanates  from  a  deeper 
source,  it  is  sometimes  highly  heated,  producing  thermal  S. 
When  the  water  is  impregnated  with  chemical  substances, 
such  springs  are  called  mineral  springs 

Spring  (GARDINER),  D.  D.,  son  of  Samuel,  b.  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24, 1785,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1805  ;  studied 
law  at  New  Haven ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808  ;  aban- 
doned law  for  theology,  which  he  studied  at  Andover: 
became  pastor  of  the  Brick  ch.  in  New  York  ;  remained  in 
this  pastorate  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Wrote  Essays  on 

rMr' The 


u  i-m,  ana  continued  there  until  his  death.  He  was 
prominent  in  his  denomination,  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
Hopkmsian  party ;  aided  in  founding  the  theological  rem.  at 
Andover,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  A.  B.  C  F  M. 

itsS)E^!;?ff~Bok  [Du*ch  for  "spring-buck,"  so  called  from 
tiv s  SnMrfnr ^aPinS  when  alarmed]  a  very  beautiful  and  ac- 
tive am  elope  of  S.  Afr.,  Qazetta  euchore.  It  goes  in  immense 
f  the  plains.  Its  flesh  is  in  some  estimation  as 

iooa,  and  the  hides  are  much  sought  for  by  tanners. 
spring  er,  a  name  given  by  sportsmen  to  several  varie- 

%MftSft*!*2?  'WftlBHWlS**  forstarting 

and  Nor- 


Spring'fleld,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap  of 
In  l«w  °«i  San«amon  co.,  was  selected  as  cap.  of  the  State 
m  1837.  Six  coal-shafts  are  operated  on  the  verge  of  the  citv 
where  superior  coal  in  inexhaustible  quantities  is  mined' 


S.  has  gas-works,  water-works,  and  important  manufact- 
ures of  woollen  goods,  paper,  watches,  etc. 
Lincoln's  Home,  Etc. — S.  was  the  home  of  the  late  Pres. 


Lincoln's  Home,  Springfield,  111. 

Lincoln;   adjoining  it  is  the  beautiful  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery, in  which  he  was  buried. 

National  Lincoln  Monument.— This  is  situated  in  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  and  was  designed  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Jr.,  of  Vt. 


National  Lincoln  Monument,  Springfield,  111. 

The  design  includes  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  10  ft.  high ;  a  group 
of  inf.,  containing  3  figures  with  appropriate  accessories ; 
group  of  cay.,  1  horse  and  2  horsemen  with  accessories ; 
group  of  artil.,  3  figures  ;  marine  group  of  3  figures ;  and  a 


State  Capitol  (Springfield,  III.). 

3oat-of-arms  of  the  U.  S.  All  the  human  figures  in  the 
ibove  groups  are  7)4  ft.  high.  The  monument  proper,  ex- 
cepting the  statuary,  is  built  of  granite  from  Qufncy,  Mass. 
The  shaft  or  obelisk  from  ground-line  to  apex  is  98  ft.  % 


SPRINGFIELD- SQUID. 
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inches  high.  There  is  a  catacomb  and  a  memorial  hall  at  its 
base.  The  former  contains  the  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  of  members  of  his  family.  In  Memorial  Hall  are  arti- 
cles used  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or  associated  with  his  memory 

The  Xew  Capitol.— The  corner-stone  was  laid  Oct.  5,  1868  ; 
the  ground  plan  forms  a  cross ;  length  from  N.  to  S.,  359  ft 
exclusive  of  porticoes  of  30  ft.  on  each  front ;  width,  286  ft' 
from  E.  to  W.,  including  portico  on  the  E.  or  prin.  front 
In  the  centre  a  stately  dome  surmounted  by  lantern,  with 
ball  on  pinnacle,  rises  320  ft.  above  the  ground.     The  ro- 
tunda is  76  ft.  in  diameter.    From  the  glass  floor,  where  the  ! 
grand  and  main  corridors  intersect,  to  the  frescoed  work  I 
beneath  the  dome,  is  a  view  217  ft.  without  obstruction  to  i 
sight.    Each  portico  has  10  columns  45  ft.  high  ;  the  prin. 
portico  is  90  ft.  wide.    The  building  is  of  cut  stone,  iron  and 
marble,  and  its  cost  was  limited  to  §3,500,000. 

Another  important  public  building  is  the  U.  S.  Court- 
House  and  P.  O.,  of  Nauvoo  stone,  cost  $300,000. 

Education. — S.  has  good  public  schools,  including  a  fine 
high  school ;  it  has  also  the  Bettie  Stuart  Inst.,  Ursoline 
convent,  St.  Joseph's  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a  public  library. 

Poj).— 1870,  17.364  :  1880,  19.743. 

Springfield,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  Conn.  River,  98  m. 
W.  by  S.  from  Boston  and  138  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  New  York. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  adorned 
with  fine  shade  trees  ;  the  city  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
chs.  and  public  buildings  and  the  variety  and  taste  of  its 
private  dwellings.  Four  R.  Rs.  centre  here ;  a  street  rail- 
way also  connects  the  extreme  sections  of  the  city.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  a  great 
variety  of  skilled  industries,  and  extensive  manufactories 
of  R.  R.  cars,  pistols,  sporting  arms,  etc.  The  U.  S.  Armory 
is  located  here,  and  employs  about  365  men  in  the  manu- 
facture of  breech-loading  rifles.  The  arsenal  is  200  ft.  by 
70,  and  is  capable  of  holding  300,000  stand  of  arms. 

Public  Free  Schools,  Etc. — The  school  system  consists  of  a 
high  school,  6  grammar,  10  primary,  9  ungraded,  and  2  even- 
ing schools,  located  in  27  school-houses,  most  of  them  new 
and  substantial  buildings  of  modern  design.  They  have  128 
teachers  and  6500  pupils.  Beside  the  public  schools  there 
are  several  parochial  and  private  educational  insts.  The 
city  library  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
contains,  beside  a  library  of  46,000  vols.,  a  free  reading-room 
and  a  museum  of  nat.  hist,  and  ethnology. 

Finances,  Etc.  —  There  are  9  national  banks,  3  savings 
banks,  1  clearing-house,  and  3  insurance  cos.  By  its  water- 
works the  city  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Hampden 
Park,  containing  about  60  acres,  is  used  for  public  recrea- 
tion and  rural  sports.  There  are  2  cemeteries,  remarkable 
for  their  varied  and  beautiful  scenery.  Indian  Orchard  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  suburb  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  city  for  1882  was  $32,731,770;  total 
tax,  $460,363 ;  increase  of  valuation  in  10  yrs.,  $5,172,000. 

History.— S.  was  first  settled  in  1636  by  emigrants  from 
Roxbury  under  William  Pynchon,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  education.  The  town  was  first  called  Agawam,  the 
Indian  name  for  a  portion  of  the  terr.  occupied.  W. 
Springfield,  Chicopee,  and  several  of  the  neighboring  towns 
were  then  included  in  its  boundaries.  In  1640  the  name  of 
the  settlement  was  changed  to  Springfield,  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Pynchon,  whose  country  residence  in  Eng.  bore  that 
name.  In  1675,  during  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  was 
burned  by  the  Indians.  During  Shays's  rebellion  in  1787  the 
U.  S.  arsenal  was  attacked,  but  the  insurgents  were  dis- 
persed by  State  militia  under  Gen.  Shepard.  S.  became  a 
city  in  1852.  Pop.  1870,  26,703 ;  1880,  33,340.  WILLIAM  RICE. 

Springfield,  city,  R.  R.  centre,  and  co.-seat  of  Greene 
co.,  Mo.,  on  the  summit  of  the  Ozark  Mts.,  241  m.  from  St. 
Louis,  is  the  business  centre  for  the  whole  of  S.  W.  Mo.  and 
N.  Ark.  The  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  S.  W.  Mo.  are  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  very 
mild  and  healthful.  Drury  Coll.  furnishes  a  complete  scien- 
tific and  classical  course.  In  connection  with  the  coll.  is 
an  incorporated  and  well-organized  musical  conservatory. 
Pop.  1870,  5555  :  1880,  6522. 

Springfield,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  O., 
80  m.  from  Cin.,  40  from  Columbus.  The  city  has  Witten- 
berg Coll.  and  the  Springfield  Sem.  for  Young  Women. 
Pop.  1870,  12,652  ;  1880,  20,730. 

Springfield,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R.  and  Black  and 
Conn,  rivers.  Pop.  1870,  1337 ;  1880,  1586. 

Spring  Hill  College,  situated  about  5  m.  from  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  was  founded  in  1830  by  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  first 
R.  Cath.  bp.  of  Ala.  In  1836  a  charter  was  granted  by  which 
the  pres.  and  faculty  were  empowered  to  confer  the  usual 
academic  degrees,  and  in  Aug.  1840  Pope  Gregory  XV  I. 
raised  the  coll.  to  the  rank  of  a  R.  Cath.  univ.  In  1847  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 

Spring  Lake,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 

Spring  Valley,  on  R.  R.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.,  75  m.  W. 
of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  It  is  in  a  large  wheat-growing  region. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  1279  ;  1880,  850  ;  additional  in  v.  1256. 

Sprlngvllle,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

Spruce,  a  name  applied  to  several  trees  of  the  fir  genus 
(Abies),  and  in  the  U.  S.  especially  to  A.  nigra,  black  or 
double  S.,  and  A.  alba,  white  or  single  S.     Both  of  these 
afford  much  useful  timber,  superior  to  that  of  hemlock,  bu 
inferior  to  the  best  pine.    There  are  also  several   trees 
called  S.  on  our  Pacific  coast.     Much   the   finest   of  I 
foreign  evergreens  here  seen  in  culture  is  the  Nor.  ».  \A. 
ea-celsa),  a  noble  forest  tree  of  the  N.  of  Europe. 

Spurge.    See  EUPHORBIA. 

Spnrgeon,  spur'jon  (CHARLES  HADDON),  b.  at  Kelveaon, 
Essex,  June  19,  1834,  joined  a  Bap.  congregation  m  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  at  18  minister  of  a  small  chapel  at  \V  ai 
beach ;  went  to  Lond.  in  1853.  where  he  at  once  attract] 
large  audiences.    In  1861  an  immense  chapel,  called     the 
Tabernacle,"  was  built  for  him  in  Newington  Butts,  Lond., 
where  he  has  since  preached,  and  36  other  chapels  have  tx 


opened  in  Lond.,  the  ministers  of  which  were  trained  at  a 
coll.  founded  and  directed  by  him.  Wrote  The  Saint  and  hi* 
Saviour,  StadittgtfOf  thf  rfostt.  etc. 

Spur'rey,  a  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genera 
Soarmaa  and  Spermtlarla,  belonging  to  the  order  Carvo- 
phyllaceae.  Spergula  arrensis  is  cultivated  in  the  Low  <  \  .Jin- 
tries  and  Ger.  as  a  forage-plant,  and  its  seeds  yield  a  valu- 
able oil  and  oil-cake.  S.  pilifera,  a  dwarf  alpine  plant  lias 
been  recommended  as  a  lawn  -  plant  in  proper  climates 
handsomer  than  grass,  and  requiring  much  less  care. 

Spurzlieliu,  spoorts'hlm  (KASPAR),  b.  at  Longwifh 
near  Treves,  in  Rhenish  Prus.,  Dec.  31,  1770.  studied  mcd  at 
Treves  and  Vienna,  and  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Dr. 
Gall,  whom  he  assisted  in  popularizing  his  phrenological 
doctrines.  In  1813  he  separated  from  Gall ;  resided  in  Eng 
from  1813  to  1817,  and  from  1821  to  1828.  In  1832  he  cam.-  t. . 
the  U.  S.,  and  had  just  created  a  great  sensation  when  he  d. 
at  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1832.  Wrote  The  Physiognomical  System 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Outlines  of  the  Physiognomical 
System,  Sur  la  Folie,  etc. 

Square  [Lat.  quadrattts],  an  equilateral  and  equiangular 
quadrilateral.  Each  of  its  angles  is  a  right  angle,  and  its 
diagonals  are  equal  and  mutually  bisect  each  other.  Tin- 
S.  described  on  the  linear  unit  as  a  side  is  taken  as  the  unit 
of  measure  for  surfaces;  hence,  the  term  square  measure 
sometimes  used  in  that  connection. 

Square  Number,  a  number  whose  square  root  is  a 
whole  number.  The  following  are  some  of  the  properties 
of  S.  N. :  (1)  Every  even  S.  N.  is  divisible  by  4,  and  rvi-ry 
odd  S.  N.,  diminished  by  1,  is  divisible  by  4.  (2)  The  sum  of 
two  odd  squares  cannot  be  a  square.  (3)  If  an  odd  square 
is  taken  from  an  even  square,  the  remainder  can  never  be  a 
square.  (4)  If  the  sum  of  2  squares  is  a  square,  one  of  the  3 
must  be  divisible  by  25.  (5)  S.  N.  always  terminate  with 
one  of  the  digits,  0,  1,  4,  5,  6,  9. 

Square  Root.  The  S.  R.  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  2 
equal  factors  into  which  it  may  be  separated.  If  we  can 
find  the  exact  value  of  this  factor  the  number  is  a  perfect 
square  ;  if  not,  the  indicated  root  of  the  number  is  a  sura. 

Squares,  Least,  Method  of.  In  all  measure*,  from 
the  ordinary  rude  weighings  and  measurings  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  up  to  the  most  refined  astronomical  work, 
there  is  a  liability  to  error  which  cannot  be  avoided.  One 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  good  observing  is  to  make 
these  unavoidable  errors  as  small  as  possible,  but  different 
observations  of  the  same  thing  can  never  agree  perfectly. 
How  shall  the  true  result  be  obtained  ?  In  many  cases  the 
things  to  be  found  out  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but 
must  be  indirectly  inferred  from  measurements  of  other 
things.  The  observations  upon  the  transit  of  Venus  afford 
an  instance.  Here  the  main  thing  to  be  found  out  is  the 
solar  parallax ;  the  thing  directly  observed  is  the  planet's 
ingress  upon  or  egress  from  the  sun.  The  time  of  this  de- 
pends upon  several  unknown  quantities,  of  which  the  solar 
parallax  is  one,  and  also  the  unknown  time  of  conjunction, 
and  the  unknown  distance  of  the  planet's  and  sun's  centre 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  apparent  angular  diameters  of 
planet  and  sun.  Each  observation,  then,  gives  an  equation 
of  condition  between  these  5  unknown  quantities,  and  at 
any  one  place  4  observations  of  contacts  are  made.  At  30 
stations  there  would  be  120  equations  for  5  unknown  quan- 
tities ;  if  the  best  5  of  these  were  selected,  a  good  value  of 
the  solar  parallax  might  be  obtained  ;  but  many  thousand 
good  combinations  could  be  made,  each  of  which  would 
give  a  different  result,  owing  to  the  errors  of  the  observa- 
tions Gauss  has  shown  that  in  simple  cases  the  ordinary 
law  of  averages  is  justified,  and  that  m  complex  work,  like 
the  transit-of- Venus  reductions,  the  following  rule  is  to  be 
used  :  "  In  treating  observations  of  equal  precision  the  un- 
known quantities  are  to  be  so  determined  that,  after  allow- 
ing for  constant  error,  the  sum  of  squares  of  the  remaining 
errors  shall  be  the  least  possible."  This  is  the  "  method  of 
least  squares."  Its  practical  working  is  easy  after  the  data 
are  put  into  proper  shape.  The  equations  of  condition  are 
first  formed,  and  solved  by  multiplying  both  members  of 
each  by  the  coefficient  of  the  first  unknown  quantity  in 
that  equation,  and  adding  together  the  results,  forming  one 
new  equation.  The  members  of  the  equations  are  now 
multiplied  by  the  coefficients  of  the  second  unknown  quan- 
tity and  a  second  equation  formed  ;  and  so  on  till  as  many 
such  equations  are  obtained  as  there  are  unknown  quanti- 
ties ;  which  are  then  solved  in  the  usual  way.  The  residual 
errors  of  observation  are  squared,  their  sum  taken,  and  d 
vided  by  the  number  of  observations  less  that  of  the  u 
known  quantities.  The  quotient  is  the  square  of  the  ''  mean 
error  "  of  one  observation  ;  "/  3  of  this  plus  a  ninetieth  (near- 
ly) is  the  probable  error  ;  from  which  may  be  calculated  the 
relative  value  of  the  observations  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  final  results.  [From  orig.  art.  tn  J.  s  Cyc.,  oy  PROF.  1. 
H.  SAFFORD.] 

Squares.  Magic.    See  MAGIC  SQUARES.  Mlfcl_ 

Squash  [Mass.  Indian,  asq;  pi.  asquash],  called  tdH 

great  value  as  food.  They  were  cultivated  upon  both  con- 
tinents long  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Squash-Bug,  the  Coreus  tristis,  an  hemipterous  insect 
wen  known  for  its  destructive  ravages  upon  squash  and 
pumpkin  vines.  It  belongs  to  th«  Ooreidie  (Corisise).  I 


supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presenc 

etSou?d  "a* popular  name  for  many  decapod  cephalopods, 
L,,i.,,-i»-  th.ieo  nf  th<>  family  Teuthidae  (calamaries),  but 
also  exSed  to  the  SepiidS  or  true  cuttle-fishes,  and  even 
to  The  poulpes  o-"  "»"""HiHB'  The  s  DroDer  are  found  m 
nearly  all  seas ; 
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SQUID,  FLYING— STAFFORD  SPRINGS 


many  fishes  and  crustaceans,  are  extensively  used  as  fish- 
bait,  and  in  many  countries  are  much  used  as  food. 

Squid,  Flying.    See  FLYING  SQUID. 

Squl'er  (EPHKAIM  GEORGE),  b.  at  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  June 
17,  1821,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm ;  subsequently  taught 
school,  edited  several  local  newspapers,  and  studied  engi- 
neering. Removing  to  O.,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  an  exploration  of  the  aboriginal  mon- 
uments in  the  Valley  of  the  Miss.,  the  results  of  which  were 
issued  in  1848  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge, 
and  in  the  following  yr.  appeared  his  Aboriginal  Monuments 
of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  charge  d'af- 
faires to  the  republics  of  Central  Amer.,  and  in  1853  he  went 
again  to  that  region  to  examine  the  proposed  line  for  an 
interoceanic  railway.  For  several  yrs.  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  labor  in  New  York.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  U.  8. 
com.  to  Peru.  Wrote  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Etc.,  Notes  on 
Central  Amer.,  Peru,  etc. 

Squier  (MILES  POWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  May 
4,  1792,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1811  and  at  Andoyer 
Theological  Sem.  1814;  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Presb.  ch.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1816 ;  in  1824,  financial 
agent  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem. :  from  1835  to  1833  West- 
ern agent  of  the  Amer.  Home  Missionary  Society  ;  founded 
Geneva  Lyceum  in  1831 ;  elected  prof,  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philos.  in  Beloit  Coll.  in  1849  ;  retained  that  connec- 
tion till  he  d.  June  22, 1866.  Wrote  The  Problem  Solved,  Reason 
and  the  Bible,  The  Being  of  God  and  Moral  Government. 

Squill  [Gr.  <r<c<.'A.Aa],  a  drug,  being  the  bulb  of  Scilla  mari- 
tima  (sea-onion),  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Liliaceas,  growing  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  bulb 
is  pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  or  even  larger. 
It  is  made  up  of  concentric  scales,  like  other  tunicated  bulbs, 
of  which  the  outer  are  dry  and  dark-colored,  but  the  inner 
fleshy  and  juicy,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  pale  roseate  tint. 
For  use  in  med.  the  bulbs  are  dried  and  sliced,  and  offer 
the  varieties  known  as  white  and  red  S.,  according  to  the  tint 
of  the  bulb.  S.  has  but  little  smell,  but  an  acrid,  nauseous, 
bitter  taste.  It  is  an  acrid  irritant,  affecting  the  mucous 
membranes  and  glands,  and  in  large  dose  causes  vomiting, 
purging,  strangury,  and  may  even  prove  fatally  poisonous. 
Its  medicinal  use  is  from  its  producing,  in  small  dose,  an 
increased  flow  of  urine,  and  also  modifying  in  some  un- 
known way  the  morbid  condition  of  a  mucous  membrane 
affected  with  catarrh,  and  especially  of  the  bronchiae. 

Squll'Ia  [the  old  Lat.  name  for  one  of  its  species],  a 
genus  of  stomapod  crustaceans  of  the  family  Squillicue. 
They  are  voracious  and  active  creatures,  all  marine,  and 


Squilla. 

mostly  found  at  a  distance  from  shore.  The  best  known  of 
the  numerous  species  is  the  mantis  shrimp  (S.  mantis  of  the 
Mediterranean),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  insects  called  mantis. 

Squlnt'lngfDut.scAwiwfe].  technically  termed  Strabls'- 
iii  11  M  [from  Gr.  m-pa/Sicr/uos,  "squinting"],  obliquity  of  the 
axis  of  one  eye  ;  inability 
to  bring  both  visual  line's 
to  bear  simultaneously 
upon  one  point,  one  al- 
ways deviating  from  the 
object.  Internal  S.  may 
be  checked  by  use  of 
larger  letters  or  by  check- 
ing the  bad  habit  of 
approximating  objects. 
Children  suffering  from 
indigestion,  worms,  or  de- 
bility often  suffer  from 
convergent  S.  In  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  con- 
vulsions, meningitis,  hy- 
drocephalus,  etc.  S.  may 
occur.  Divergent  S.  is 
most  often  present  in 
myopic  or  near-sighted 
persons  in  efforts  to  see 
distant  objects,  the  S.  dis- 
appearing  when  the  object  is  approximated  or  by  the  use 
of  spectacles  for  distance.  Periodic  strabismus  may  yield 
to  correct  use  of  the  eyes,  the  aid  of  spectacles,  galvanizing 
the  weak  muscle,  and  improving  the  general  health  When 
marked  and  persistent,  it  calls  for  operation—  incision  of 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  mucous  membrane,  hooking  up 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  close  to  the  cornea  and  severing 

E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Squire  (SAMUEL),  D.  D..  b.  at  Warminster,  Wiltshire 
Eng.,  in  1714.  ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  ;  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  canon 
of  Wells  1739;  prebendary  of  Wells  and  archdeacon  of 
Bath  1743  ;  rector  of  Topsfield.  Essex,  1748,  and  of  St.  Anne's 
Westminster,  1750  ;  vicar  of  Greenwich  and  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  ;  dean  of  Bristol  1760  • 
bp.  of  St.  David's  1761.  Wrote  The  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  Hebs  Vin- 
dicated, An  Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  of  the  Enq  Const 
etc.  D.  in  1766. 
«  S^ulrrel»  skwir'rel  or  skwur'rel  [Gr.  oxioupof  ,  from  <neiei, 

shade,"  and  oi>pa,  "tail"],  the  name  given  to  certain  spe- 


.   c 
Operation  for  Strabismus. 


cies  of  the  family  Sciurida?,  and  sometimes  employed  as  the 
vernacular  equivalent  of  the  family  name— i.  e.  the  squirrel 
family.  It  is,  however,  more  properly  applicable  to  the 
slender  arboreal  forms  constituting  the  genus  Sciurus  of 
most  naturalists,  and  in  this  sense  it  will  be  here  used. 
These  animals  are  of  moderate  or  small  size,  have  a  rather 
slender  head,  no  cheek-pouches,  rather  long  ears,  no  lateral 
wing-like  extension  of  the  skin,  a  large  distichous  tail.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  representatives  are  found  in  al- 
most every  region,  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  S.  Amer.,  and  the  W.  I.  being  the  only  consider- 
able bodies  of  land  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  zones 
destitute  of  them.  In  habits  the  species  are  all  essentially 
similar.  Most  of  their  life  is  spent  among  the  trees.  Their 
prin.  food  consists  of  the  nuts  of  trees ;  they  also  eat  to 
some  extent  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  attack  the  nests  of 
birds  for  their  eggs,  and  even  for  their  young.  In  the  colder 
countries  they  lay  up  stores  of  provisions  in  holes  and 
nooks  in  or  near  the  trees  in  which  they  live. 

Squirrel,  Flying.    See  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

Sta'bat  ,TI  a'tor,  the  first  words,  and  hence  the  name, 
of  a  Lat.  hymn  ranked  among  the  7  great  hymns  of  the  medi 
seval  Ch.  (The  Celestial  Country,  Dies  Ira,  Stabat  Mater,  Vent 
Sancte  Spiritus,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  VexiUa  Regis,  The  Alle- 
luiatic  Sequence).  It  commences — 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa.  By  the  cross,  sad  vigil  keeping, 

Juxta  orucem  lacrymosa.        Stood  the  mournful  mother  weeping. 

Sta'dlum  [Lat.  ;  Gr.  ardSiov],  the  prin.  Gr.  measure  of 
length  for  journeys,  used  in  later  times  also  for  other  linear 
measurements,  especially  by  the  Roms. ;  equal  to  606£  Eng. 
ft.— STADIUM  was  originally  the  name  of  the  foot-race  course 
in  which  running  and  other  athletic  exercises  took  place. 

Stadt'holder  [Dut.  Stadhouder.  "  city -holder  "],  a  title 
given  by  the  United  Provs.  of  Hoi.  to  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  upon  beginning  their  memorable  rebellion  against 
Sp.  The  title  was  intentionally  a  modest  one.  It  involved, 
however,  the  chief  civil  and  military  command. 

Stael-Holsteln,  de  (ANNE  LOUISE  GERMAINE),  BAR- 
ONESS, b.  at  Paris  Apr.  22,  1766,  a  daughter  of  Jacques 
Necker,  was  married  in  1786  to  the  Swe.  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  to  whom  she  bore  3  children. 
The  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  she  separated  from  her 
husband,  but  when  he  became  old  and  sick  she  returned 
to  him,  and  stayed  with  him  till  he  died,  at  Poligni  May  9, 
1802.  In  1810  she  married  a  Fr.  officer,  De  Rocca,  a  nian 
much  younger  than  herself,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  but 
the  marriage  was  kept  secret  tjll  after  her  death,  July  14, 
1817.,  She  made  her  debut  in  lit.  in  1786  by  her  Let/res  sur 
les  Ecrits  et  le  Caractere  de  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Her  first  celebrity, 
however,  she  owed  less  to  her  writings  than  to  the  powerful 
personal  impression  she  made.  Her  salon  was  the  centre 
around  which  all  the  most  prominent  talents  of  Fr.  gath- 
ered, and  during  the  first  stage  of  the  Revolution  she  was  a 
political  power.  But  she  was  a  decided  adversary  of  Nap. 
He  tried  to  gain  her  over  by  offering  to  pay  the  two  million 
francs  which  the  treas.  owed  to  her  father,  but  she  refused 
to  be  reconciled.  In  1802  he  banished  her  from  Paris,  and 
when,  after  a  journey  in  Ger.,  she  returned  to  Fr.  and  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  she  was  ordered  to  re- 
move to  Coppet,  where  she  actually  lived  in  a  sort  of  con- 
finement. Her  2  most  prominent  works  are  Corinne,  ou 
ritalie,  and  De  rAllemagne. 

Staf  fa,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  belonging  to  the  co.  of  Argyle,  celebrated  for  its 
curious  caverns,  among  which  that  called  Fingal's  cave  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  cave  of  Fingal  is  227  ft.  long  and 
66  ft.  high  from  the  sea  to  the  entablature. 

Stafford  (EDWARD),  son  of  Henry,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1470, 
was  restored  to  his  titles  and  estates  by  Henry  VII.  1486  ; 
commanded  the  guard  at  the  "battle  of  the  Spurs,"  1515; 
freely  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  as  next  heir  to  Henry 
VIII.,  in  case  of  his  death  without  issue ;  was  accused  of 
treason  May  1521 :  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  May  17,  1521. 

Stafford  (HENRY),  duke  of  Buckingham,  son  of  Hum- 
phrey, b.  in  Eng.  about  1440,  succeeded  to  the  title  1460 ; 
was  the  most  prominent  Supporter  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
(Richard  III.)  when  Protector  in  his  plot  to  obtain  the 
throne  1483 ;  was  appointed  chief-justice  and  constable  of 
the  royal  castles  in  Wales  May  16,  and  constable  of  Eng. 
July  15  ;  changed  his  allegiance,  conspiring  with  the  Lan- 
castrians ;  was  betrayed  to  the  king,  attainted,  and  be- 
headed at  Salisbury  Nov.  1,  1483. 

Stafford  (HUMPHREY),  earl  of  Stafford,  b.  in  Eng.  in 
1404,  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI.  as  king  of 
Fr.  at  Paris  Dec.  1431  ;  was  in  command  at  Calais  1440:  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  whose  estate  he  inherited  :  was  thereupon  cre- 
ated duke  of  Buckingham  Sept.  14,  1444  ;  was  declared  first 
peer  of  the  realm ;  made  first  constable  of  Dover  and 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  July  10,  1460. 

Stafford  (WILLIAM  Howard),  VISCOUNT,  twentieth 
earl  of  Arundel,  b.  in  Eng.  Nov.  20.  1612,  was  brought  up  a 
R.  Cath. ;  was  knighted  in  early  life  ;  married,  about  1634. 
Mary,  a  sister  of  Henry,  13th  Baron  Stafford  ;  created  Baron 
Stafford  1640,  and  in  order  to  settle  in  his  favor  a  question 
of  precedency  among  the  barons  made  a  viscount  the  same 
year ;  adhered  during  the  c.  war  to  the  royal  cause,  but 
after  the  Restoration  often  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
court ;  was,  on  account  of  his  religion,  sejected  by  Titus 
Gates  as  one  of  his  victims  ;  accused  of  participation  in  the 
"Popish  plot  "by  Gates  Oct.  23,  1678,  S.  surrendered  him- 
self ;  was  committed  to  the  Tower  Dec.  7,  and  executed  on 
Tower  Hill  Dec.  29,  1680. 

Stafford  Springs  (Stafford  station),  on  R.  R.  and  Wil- 
limantic  River,  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  50  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New 
London,  has  noted  medicinal  springs  ;  was  incorporated  in 
1873.  Pop.  1880,  2081. 
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Stag,  or  Red  Deer,  the  largest  deer  of  Europe,  the 
Cn-cu-t  etapntu.  The  male  is  called  the  hart,  the  female  the 
hind ;  strictly,  in  sporting  parlance,  a  stag  is  a  red  deer  5 
yrs.  old.  At  ij  yrs.  he  is  a  hart  often,  and  when  7  vrs  old  he 
is  a  hart  crowned,  and  is  considered  fair  game 

Stag-Beetle  and  Horn-Bug  are  popular  names  for 
LvcOHtu  dama  of  the  I .  S.,  L.  cerrug  of  Europe,  and  of  many 
other  Lucauidte,  large  coleopterous  insects,  noted  for  the 
great  size  of  the  head  and  for  the  large  horn-like  mandibles 

Stage-Coach.     See  CARRIAGES. 

Stag'gers,  a  popular  name  for  some  diseases  of  horses 
and  sheep,  is,  like  many  popular  names,  a  very  vague  one 
"  Blind  S."  in  horses  is  a  sort  of  epilepsy  ;  "  mad  S  "  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  ;  "  grass  S."  is  an  acute  and  danger- 
ous gastritis.  S.  in  sheep  is  caused  by  grubs  in  the  nostrils 

Staii'liound,  a  dog  formerly  kept  in  Europe  for  the 
chase  of  the  red  deer,  is  now  nearly  extinct:  is  a  large  rough- 
haired  dog.  like  the  foxhound,  but  longer  in  the  legs. 

Stained  Glass.    See  GLASS. 

Stair  UAMES  Dairy  mple,  SEVENTH  BARON  and  FIRST 
VISCOUNT,  b.  at  Drummurchie,  Ayrshire,  Scot.,  in  May  1619  ; 
prof,  of  philos.  at  Glasgow  (1641-47) ;  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Scot,  bar  Feb.  1648 ;  was  sec.  to  the  corns, 
sent  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  at  Breda  1649-50 ;  became  a 
lord  of  session  July  1,  1657;  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
1660  ;  was  made  a  baronet  June  1664  ;  became  lord  pres.  of 
the  court  of  session  Jan.  1671 ;  refused  to  take  the  new  test 
oath,  and  was  removed  from  his  offices  1681 ;  pub.  in  that 
yr.  his  Modus  Litigandi  and  The  Insts.  of  the  Law  of  Scot.  ; 
was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Rye-House  plot,  and  out- 
lawed, but  escaped  to  Hoi.  Oct.  1682 ;  prepared  there  his 
Decisions  of  the  Lards  of  Council  and  Sessions  1661-81 ;  pub. 
Physiologia  Xora  Experimentalis ;  received  a  pardon  1686 ; 
accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Eng.  1688 ;  was  rein- 
stated as  pres.  of  court  of  session,  and  made  Viscount  Stair 
Apr.  21,  1690;  pub.  an  A})olo<jy.  D.  Nov.  25,  1695. 

Stair  (JOHN  Dalryniple),  FIRST  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Scot, 
about  1648,  was  admitted  as  advocate  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion Feb.  1672 ;  was  one  of  the  council  for  the  earl  of  Argyll 
on  his  trial  for  treason  1681 ;  was  twice  imprisoned  between 
1681  and  1685  ;  made  lord  advocate  1685,  and  lord  of  session 
and  lord- justice  clerk  1686:  supported  the  revolution  1688; 
was  a  leading  Scot,  member  of  the  "  Convention  Parlia- 
ment" Mar.  1689;  was  one  of  the  3  corns,  sent  to  Lond.  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Scot,  to  William  and  Mary,  May  1689 ; 
was  reappointed  lord  advocate  1690 ;  became  one  of  the 
sees,  of  state  for  Scot.  1691 :  plotted  the  "  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe  "  Jan.  1692.  for  which  act  he  was  dismissed  from  office 
1695  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Viscount  Stair  Nov.  25,  1695  ; 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  on  the  accession  of  Anne 
1702 ;  was  created  earl  of  Stair  Apr.  8, 1703 ;  was  one  of  the 
corns,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  union  between  Scot, 
and  Eng.  1706.  D.  Jan.  8,  1707. 

Stair  (JOHN  Dalrymple*.  SECOND  EARL  OF,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh July  20, 1673,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Leyden ;  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  and  commanded  the  Cameronian  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  1692 ;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  Venloo  and  Liege  1702 ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  1707 ;  was  commissioned  gen. ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Ramillies  and  Oudenarde  1706,  and  at 
Malplaquet  1709 ;  withdrew  from  the  army  in  1711 ;  became 
privy  councillor  and  representative  peer  for  Scot.  1714 ;  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scot.  1715 : 
was  ambassador  to  Fr.  1715-20 ;  was  made  field-marshal 
commander-in-chief  of  Brit,  forces  in  Flanders  and  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  the  States-General  of  Hoi.  1741 ;  won 
the  battle  of  Dettingen  June  26, 1743.  D.  May  9,  1747. 

Stalac'tite  [Gr.  o-TaAd£«ii>,  to  "  drop  "],  icicle-like  masses 
of  lime,  limonite,  chalcedony,  pyrites,  etc.  which  depend 
from  the  roofs  of  caverns ;  they  are  formed  from  the  evap- 
oration of  water  holding  these  substances  in  solution.  S. 
sometimes  form  columns  reaching  from  floor  to  roof  of 
high  chambers ;  sometimes  they  imitate  curtains,  water- 
falls, etc.,  which  constitute  notable  features  in  some  of 
the  famous  caves  in  the  world.  The  name  stalagmite  (Gr. 
oToAayna,  a  "  drop  ")  is  given  to  the  material  which  com- 
poses S.,  only  accumulating  on  the  floor.  This  sometimes 
forms  continuous  sheets  over  the  surface,  or  rises  into  col- 
umns, which  meet  and  blend  with  the  S.  above.  S.  are  often 
tubular,  because  the  drops  of  water  from  which  they  are 
precipitated  by  evaporation  form  rings  of  solid  matter 
at  their  bases,  and  these  rings  are  prolonged  into  hollow 
cylinders. 

Stanibool.    See  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Sta'men  [Lat,  from  the  Gr.  o-i-rj/awj',  the  warp  or  its 
threads  in  the  upright  loom  of  the  ancs.],  the  botanical  name 
of  the  male  organ  in  flowers.  It  consists  of  2  parts,  viz.  a 
stalk,  called  theflament,  and  of  a  terminal  body,  called  the 
anther.  This  normally  is  2-celled,  or  is  formed  of  a  pair  of 
sacs  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  prolongation  of  the  filament 
between  them  (the  connective),  filled  with  pollen,  a  powder 
composed  of  minute  grains.  This  is  the  fertilizing  material. 
The  pollen  is  discharged  from  the  anther  through  openings, 
generally  by  a  slit  from  top  to  bottom  of  each  cell. 

Stam'ford,  R.  R.  centre,  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  34  m.  X.  E. 
of  New  York,  has  2  military  insts.  and  is  a  summer  resort. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  9714 ;  1880,  11,297,  including  2540  in  Y. 

Stam'merliig  [A.-S.  stamer],  a  general  term  for  all  dis- 
orders of  speech  involving  a  defective  formation  of  words, 
whether  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  to 
mechanical  defects  of  the  vocal  and  articulating  apparatus, 
to  bad  habits,  or  faulty  education— all  included  under  dys- 
lalia,  lisping,  for  example— or  to  imperfect  co-ordination  of 
functional  nervous  origin.  In  common  parlance,  under  S.  is 
included  only  the  latter  form,  more  properly  termed  stutter- 
ing, a  spasmodic  muscular  action  resulting  in  imperfect 
control  of  the  air  in  expiration,  imperfect  subordination  of 
the  consonant  to  the  vowel  sounds,  and  irregularity  of 
rhythm  in  articulation.  The  defect  is  usually  on  the  fi 
syllable,  frequently  on  the  second  or  third,  the  consonants, 


particularly  the  explosives  (p,  b,  f,  r.  etc.).  being  ht-Ul  t.», 
SS«'__e552?¥d  too  forcibly,  or  repeated  too  frequently. 


i»r^v_».  \t     >         v "Y  luulu'i>-  emotional  excitability,  art 
££?!££  %5^™  ™.fe cau-*f  and  aggravation  of  S/  Th, 
aside  from  improving  the  general 

aim    mcicasillg  Ulf    — 

.««    «<7MV^171!1*'''*      tl-<liTli«f»     i.. 

the  arti 

quent  and  decided  about  the~aie~orpuberty!'and"iisaniu('ii 
more  frequent  among  males  than  females.    It  is  said  not  to 
occur  among  the  Chi.    (See  HUNT,  Stammering  and  .s/. 
i?9'',£2n(1-  1861 ;  KUSSMAI-L,  Die  Storung  der  Spratfie,  Leip- 
Sic.  irfit.)  \\-   jj   BIRDS \i  i 

Stamp  Act,  a  law  passed  by  the  Brit.  Parl.  Mar.  22  1765 

for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties  and  other 
duties  in  the  Brit,  colonies  and  plantations  in  America," 
took  effect  Nov.  1,  1765.  It  was  repealed  Mar.  18. 1766. 

Stamp-mil.    See  GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHINERY. 

Stan'berry,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

Stanbery  (HENRY),  b.  in  New  York.  Feb.  20,  1803,  grad. 
at  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  in  1819 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  O 
in  1824  ;  became  atty.-gen.  of  the  State  in  1846,  and  atty  -gen 
of  the  U.  S.  in  1866,  under  the  administration  of  Pres.  John- 
son, for  whom  he  acted  as  leading  counsel  in  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  1868. 

Standard  Time.    See  APPENDIX. 

Standing  Stones.    See  STONES,  STANDING. 

Stan'dlsh  (MILES),  b.  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  about  1584, 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  knightly  family  of  Stan- 
dish  of  Duxbury  Hall ;  became  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands, 
attaining  the  rank  of  capt.,  and  accompanied  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Mayflower  to  N.  Eng.  1620  ;  employed  John  Alden  to 
negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  fair  Priscilla  Mullins,  with 
the  result  that  Alden  married  the  maiden ;  preserved  the 
colonists  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  having  with  his 
own  hand  killed,  at  Weymouth  (1623),  Pecksuot,  an  Indian 
chief  who  had  planned  a  massacre ;  visited  Eng.  as  agent 
for  the  colony  1625,  returning  with  supplies  1626 ;  was  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  and  settlers  of  Duxbury ;  was  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  either  magistrate  or  a  member  of 
board  of  assistants  to  the  gov.,  and  took  part  in  settle- 
ment of  Bridgewater  1649.  D.  Oct.  3,  O.  S.,  13,  N.  S.,  1656. 

Stan'fleld  (CLARKSON),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Sunderland,  co.  of 
Durham,  Eng.,  in  1798;  began  life  as  a  sailor,  thus  acquiring 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  sea  that  has  given  him  his 
fame.  He  first  exhibited  in  1827 ;  was  elected  an  associate 
in  1832,  academician  in  1835 ;  was  scenic  artist  at  Drury 
Lane,  theatrical  decorator,  and  painter  of  landscape.  His 
masterpiece  is  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  D.  in  1867. 

Stan  To  rd,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  on  K.  R.  and  Logan 
Creek.  Pop.  1870,  752  ;  1880,  1213. 

Stanford  (LELAND),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  Mar.  9,  1824, 
received  a  common-school  education  :  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  where  he  practised  law  till  1852, 
when  he  went  to  Cal.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
at  Chicago  in  1860  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency  ;  was  elected  gov.  of  Cal.  in  1861 ;  a  company 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Pacific  R.  R.,  with  him  for 
pres.,  was  formed  on  July  1  of  that  yr. 

Stan'hope  (CHARLES  MAHON),  F.  R.  S.,  THIRD  EARL  STAN- 
HOPE and  VISCOUNT  MAHON,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Aug.  3, 1753,  ed. 
at  Eton  and  Geneva  ;  manifested  great  mechanical  talent ; 
married  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
1774 ;  was  elected  to  Parl.  1780  ;  lost  his  wife  1780 :  married 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Henry  Grenville,  1781 ;  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  1786 ;  was  noted  for  his  radical  opinions :  declared 
himself  a  republican,  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  nobility,  and 
defended  the  French  revolution  ;  constructed  2  calculating- 
machines  ;  suggested  improvements  in  canal-locks ;  was  a 
close  student  of  electricity  ;  made  known  in  1779  his  theory 
of  the  "  return  stroke  "  of  lightning ;  invented  a  monocbord 
for  tuning  musical  instruments,  a  vessel  for  sailing  against 
wind  and  tide,  made  many  improvements  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  in  1816  the  "  Stanhope  printing-press."  Wrote  Prin- 
ciples of  Electricity,  A  Letter  to  Edmund  Burke  on  the  Fr. 
Rerolvtion,  etc.  D.  Dec.  15,  1816. 

Stanhope  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hertishorn.  Derbyshire, 
Eng..  Mar.  5,  1660,  studied  at  Eton.  grad.  at  King's  Coll., 
Cambridge,  about  1680 ;  was  successively  rector  of  Tewing, 
vicar  of  Lewisham  and  of  Deptford,  and  dean  of  Canterbury : 
was  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary  about  1690,  and  Boyle 
lecturer  1701.  Translated  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Medi- 
tations of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  St.  Augustine,  etc.  Pub. 
Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  D.  Mar.  18,  1728. 

Stanhope  (JAMES),  FIRST  EARL  STANHOPE,  b.  at  Paris. 
Fr.,  in  167:?,  entered  the  army  1694:  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Namur  1695  ;  served  in  Flanders  until  the  Peace  ol 
Ryswick ;  was  elected  to  Parl.  1702 ;  took  part  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  1702  and  1704  in  Sp. ;  was  a  bng.-gen.  at  the 
siege  of  Barcelona  1705,  maj.-geu.  1707 ;  commander-m-chief 
in  Sp.,  and  took  Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  1708 ;  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  Almerara  and  Saragossa  (Aug.  1714).  tmt  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Yendome  at  Bnhueza 
Dec.  8.  1710 ;  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  1714 :  became  hrst 
lord  of  the  treas.  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequei 
created  Viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon  July  2,  1,1,, ,  and  Earl 
Stanhope  Apr.  1718;  was  again  sec.  of  state  and  took  part 
in  negotiating  Quadruple  Alliance  1718.  D.  Feb.  5,  1,21. 

Stanhope  (PHILIP  HENRYI.  D.  C\L..  F.  R.  S»..  FIFTH  E 
STANHOPE,  better  known  as  Lord  Hah  on,   >  at  Calmer 
Kent,  Eng.,  Jan.  31,  1805,  grad.  from  Chnst  Ch    Ox  .  U 
was  elected  to  Parl.  1830 :  was  under-sec,  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  first  Peel  ministry  1834 ;  was  see.  to  the  board 
of  control  in  the  last  yr.  of  the  second  Peel  ministry  1845-1 
introduced  and  carried  the  copyright  act  of  1842  ;  was  chosen 
pres.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1846;  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  Mar.  2. 1855 :  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  I  niv.  of 
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Aberdeen  1858,  and  one  of  the  6  foreign  members  of  the 
Acad.  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  at  Paris  May  11,  1872 ; 
was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  (1857),  and  in  the  creation  of  the  Historical 
.Manuscripts  Commission.  Wrote  The  Life  of  Belisarius, 
Hist,  of  the  War  of  Succession  in  Sp.,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713-83,  etc.  D.  Dec. 
34,  1875. 

Stanislas  Augustus.  See  PONIATOWSKI. 
Mit  ii'f  M!UM  Leszczyiiskl,  lesh-chin'ske,  b.  at  Lemberg, 
Galicia,  Oct.  30,  1677,  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
families  of  the  Fr.  nobility ;  was  palatine  of  Posen  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  Charles  XII.  of  Swe.  and  Augustus 
II.  of  Poland  and  Sax. ;  won  the  friendship  of  the  former, 
and  was,  after  the  defeat  of  Augustus,  elected  king  of  Po- 
land in  1705 ;  after  the  disaster  of  Charles  at  Poltava  in  1709 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Poland  ;  joined  his  friends  at 
Bender,  and  was  in  1714  made  gov.  of  the  duchy  of  Zwei- 
briicken,  but  after  the  death  of  Charles  in  1718  he  was  bereft 
also  of  this  position ;  found  refuge  in  Fr. ;  in  1725  his  daugh- 
ter, Marie  Leszczynski,  was  married  to  Louis  XV.,  and  at 
the  death  of  Augustus  II.  (in  1733)  he  was  re-elected  king  of 
Poland  by  Fr.  influence ;  but  by  the  intervention  of  a  Rus. 
army  Augustus  III.  was  raised  to  the  Polish  throne  ;  fled  for 
the  second  time  from  his  native  country,  but  by  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (1735)  he  received  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  as  a 
pension,  and  retained  the  title  of  king  of  Poland ;  resided  at 
Lun6ville  or  Nancy,  where  he  held  a  brilliant  court,  founded 
splendid  educational  insts.,  and  was  generally  called  Le 
Bienfawant.  Wrote  CEurres  clu  Philosophe  bienfaisant.  D. 
Feb.  33,  1766. 

Stan'ley  (ARTHUR  PENRHYN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Alder- 
ley,  Cheshire,  Dec.  13,  1815,  was  a  student  at  Rugby  School 
1829-34 ;  gained  a  scholarship  at  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  1834 ;  took 
several  prizes  for  poems  and  essays ;  grad.  in  1838  at  Univ. 
Coll.,  where  he  was  fellow  tutor  for  12  yrs.,  and  examiner 
1841 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  select  preacher  to 
Ox.  Univ.  1845-46,  sec.  to  the  Univ.  commission  1850-53,  canon 
of  Canterbury  1851-58,  regius  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  at 
Ox.  1856-64,  and  canon  of  Christ  Ch.  1858-64  ;  became  chap- 
lain to  Prince  Albert  IS54,  to  Dr.  Tait,  bp.  of  Lond.,  1857,  and 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince  of  Wales  1863 ;  was  install- 
ed dean  of  Westminster  Jan.  9,  1864,  and  was  elected  lord 
rector  of  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrew's  Nov.  1874.  He  made  a 
tour  in  the  East,  visiting  Egypt  and  Pal.  1852-53,  and  again 
as  chaplain  and  cicerone  to  the  prince  of  Wales  1862 ;  was 
prominent  as  a  defender  of  free  thought  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  ; 
has  been  an  active  promoter  of  charitable,  missionary,  and 
educational  enterprises,  and  of  biblical,  antiquarian,  and 
scientific  researches,  and  has  been  for  some  yrs.  regarded 
as  the  best  representative  of  the  progressive  school  of  Brit, 
theol.  In  Dec.  1862  he  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  earl  of  Elgin,  and  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
the  queen  (d.  in  Feb.  1876).  Author  of  The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  Sinai  and  Pal.  in  connec- 
tion with  their  Hist.,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot. 
(1872),  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  T.  company  for  the 
revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  D.  July  18,  1881. 

Stanley  (DAVID  SLOAKE),  b.  at  Chester,  Wayne  co.,  O., 
June  1, 1828,  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 1852, 
when  appointed  brevet  second  lieut.  in  the  3d  Dragoons ; 
frequently  engaged  with  hostile  Indians ;  in  1861  he  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  capt.,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  Mo.,  and 
Sept.  38  was  commissioned  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  and 
commanded  the  second  division  of  the  army  of  the  Miss,  at 
the  capture  of  Island  No.  10 ;  in  the  Corinth  campaign  ;  at 
the  battles  of  luka  (Sept.  19)  and  Corinth  (Oct.  3-4).  In  Nov. 
1862  he  was  appointed  chief  of  cav.  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro', 
the  Tullahoma  campaign  until  Sept.  1863 ;  was  assigned  to 
the  first  division  of  the  4th  army  corps,  succeeding  to  com- 
mand of  the  corps  July  1864,  wh'ich  he  held  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  Sherman's  invasion  of  Ga.  he  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  fighting  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  being 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro'  (Sept.  1) ;  was  detach- 
ed from  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman  to  strengthen  Gen. 
Thomas  at  Nashville.  With  numerous  skirmishes  the  4th 
and  23d  corps  had  arrived  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Nov.  30, 
where,  being  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  a  stand  was 
made  and  a  notable  victory  gained.  During  the  fight  Gen. 
S.  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  brevetted  lieut.-col.,  col , 
brig. -gen.,  and  maj.-gen.  Became  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  Army,  1884. 
,  Stanley  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Jan. 
1,  1779,  grad.  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1802;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  rector  of  Alderley,  Cheshire, 
from  1805  to  1837,  when  he  was  made  bp.  of  Norwich,  in 
which  post  he  displayed  zeal  as  a  liberal  and  a  reformer 
Author  of  A  Familiar  Hist,  of  Birds,  their  Nature,  Habits 
and  Instincts,  etc.  D.  Sept.  6,  1849. 

Stanley  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Newberne,  N.  C.,  early  in  the 
present  century,  studied  at  the  military  acad.  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  of  N.  C. ;  M.  C.  1836-42,  and  again  1849-53;  went 
to  Cal.  in  1853 ;  in  1857  was  the  unsuccessful  Rep.  candidate 
for  gov.  In  1863  he  became  military  gov.  of  N.  C.,  acted 
tor  several  months,  and  returned  to  Cal.  D.  July  26,  1873. 

Stanley  (EDWARD  JOHN),  SECOND  BARON  STANLEY  OF 
ALDERLEY,  b  at  Alderley  Park,  Eng.,  Nov.  13, 1802,  studied 
at  Eton,  grad.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1833  ;  entered  Parl.  as  a 
Liberal  1831 ;  was  under-sec,  for  the  colonies  1833-34 ;  pat- 
ronage sec.  of  the  treasury  1835-41,  paymaster-gen,  of  the 
forces  several  months  in  1841 ;  under-secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Russell  administration  1846-51 ;  was 
raised  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Eddisbury  1848  ;  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  title  1850 ;  held  the  conjoint  offices  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces  and  v.-p.  of  the  board  of  trade  a 
few  weeks  in  1852,  and  again  1853-55 ;  was  pres.  of  the 
board  of  trade  1855-58,  and  P.  M.-gen.  1860-66.  D  in  Lond 
June  16,  1869.— His  son,  HENRY  EDWARD  JOHN,  third  Baron 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  b.  July  11,  1827,  was  employed  many 


yrs.  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  and  is  author  of 
'Rournan  Anthology,  a  Collection  of  the  Xational  Ballads  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  etc. 
Stanley  (E.  H.  SMITH).  See  DERBY,  EARL  OF. 
Stanley  (HENRY  M.),  b.  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840, 
of  humble  parentage ;  shipped  as  cabin-boy  for  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  was  adopted  by  a  merchant ;  enlisted  in 
the  Confed.  army  ;  was  taken  prisoner ;  volunteered  in  the 
U.  S.  N.,  and  became  acting  ensign  on  an  iron-clad  ;  went 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent  to  Tur,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  1868  accompanied  the  Brit,  expedition  to  Abyssinia  as 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  ;  in  Oct.  1869  he  was 
employed  by  the  Herald  to  head  an  expedition  to  learn  the 
fate  of  Livingstone,  the  Afr.  explorer ;  reached  Zanzibar  in 
Jan.  1871,  and  toward  the  end  of  Mar.  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior. In  Nov.  he  found  Livingstone,  who  was  living  near 
Lake  Tanganyika.  After  having  explored  the  N.  portion 
of  the  lake,  S.  set  out  on  his  return  journey  in  Mar.  1872, 
reaching  Eng.  in  July,  where  he  was  received  with  distin- 
guished honor;  pub.  How  I  found  Livingstone.  Tidings 
having  been  received  of  the  death  of  Livingstone  in  Central 
Afr.,  S.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  the  cost  of 
which  was  jointly  undertaken  by  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  London  Telegraph,  to  explore  the  lake-region  of  Equa- 
torial Africa.  He  left  the  coast  in  Nov.  1874,  reached  Lake 
Victoria  N'yanza  Feb.  27,  1875.  He  circumnavigated  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  single  large  lake.  He  started,  Apr.  17,  1875. 
to  continue  his  explorations  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Albert 
N'yanza.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River 
Aug.  12,  1877,  having  explored  its  whole  course.  Wrote 
Through  the  Dark  Continent  (1878).  Returned  to  the  Congo 
1879,  at  the  head  of  a  Belgian  international  expedition,  and 
wrote  The  Congo,  1885.  (See  CONGO.) 

Stanley  (JOHN),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1713,  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  2  yrs. ;  at  11  was  elected  organist  of  All  Hallows  ch.. 
Bread  St.,  Lond.,  and  2  yrs.  later  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  ; 
became  organist  to  the  Middle  Temple  1734,  and  master  of 
the  king's  band  1779.  D.  May  19,  1786. 

Stanley  (JOHN  THOMAS),  FIRST  BARON  STANLEY  OF  AL- 
DERLEY, b.  at  Alderley.  Cheshire,  Eng.,  in  177-,  was  for 
many  yrs.  an  active  Whig  M.  P..  rendering  services  for 
which  he  was  created  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley  in  1839. 
D.  in  1850. 

Stanley  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Comberlow,  Hertfordshire,  Eng., 
in  1625,  grad.  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1641 ;  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Middle  Temple  ;  pub.  Poems  and  Translations, 
The  Hist,  of  Philos.,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions, 
and  Discourses  of  Philos.  of  every  Sect,  etc.  D.  Apr.  12,  1678. 

Stan'ton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1870.  600 ;  1880,  1760 ;  1884,  1740. 

Stanton  (EDWIN MCMASTEHS),  b.  in  Steubenville,  O.,  Dec. 
19,  1814,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  of  O.  1842-45.  In  1847  Mr.  S.  became  the  law-partner 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sharler.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Wash,  to  attend  to  his  practice  before  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  In  1858  Mr.  S.  went  to  Cal.,  and  remained 
nearly  a  yr.  as  counsel  for  the  U.  S.  in  certain  land  cases, 
involving  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  Dec.  1860,  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  and  before  his  inauguration,  and  when 
active  preparations  were  making  for  secession,  and  the  in- 
dications as  to  the  political  future  of  the  country  were 
appalling,  Mr.  S.  was  appointed  atty.-gen.  Acceptance  of 
the  office  involved  relinquishment  of  profitable  professional 
business  and  assumption  of  great  responsibility,  with  little 
prospect  of  personal  distinction.  He  accepted  the  office, 
and  in  it  his  attitude  was  that  of  resolute  maintenance  of 
national  honor  and  determined  opposition  to  treason. 
Every  dept.  then  contained  traitors  and  spies  ;  only  a  hand- 
ful of  U.  S.  troops  was  assembled  at  Wash.,  and  the  residents 
of  the  capital  were  mainly  in  sympathy  with  secession.  On 
Mar.  4,  1861,  Mr.  S.  retired  with  the  outgoing  administration 
and  resumed  his  profession.  After  the  c.  war  had  existed 
several  months,  patriotic  citizens  and  eminent  capitalists, 
without  Mr.  S.'s  knowledge,  urged  Pres.  Lincoln  to  place 
him  in  charge  of  the  war  dept.  On  Jan.  20,  1862,  he  became 
sec.  of  war.  The  characteristics  of  Mr.  S.'s  administration 
were  integrity,  energy,  determination,  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  capacity  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  labor  and  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  involved  in 
suppressing  it.  Exercising  indefatigable  industry,  courage, 
and  self-devotion  himself,  ne  visited  the  slightest  indolence, 
indifference,  or  cowardice  in  others  with  punishment  prompt 
and  severe.  Honest  to  the  last  degree  himself,  he  required 
the  utmost  integrity  from  others. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination  and  Mr.  Johnson's  ac- 
cession to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  S.  was  connected  with  the 
latter's  administration  for  3  yrs.  He  supported  many  meas- 
ures which  were  vetoed  by  the  Pres.  and  re-enacted  by 
Cong.  These  differences  of  opinion  led  the  Pres.  on  Aug. 
12, 1867,  to  notify  Mr.  S.  of  his  suspension  from  office.  The 
Senate  refused  its  concurrence  in  the  suspension,  and  Mr. 
S.  resumed  his  office.  On  Feb.  31, 1868,  the  Pres.  undertook 
to  remove  him  and  to  appoint  Lorenzo  Thomas  sec.  of  war 
ad  interim.  The  Senate  resolved  that  the  Pres.  had  no 
power  to  remove  the  sec.  of  war  and  designate  another 
officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  House  of 
Reps,  immediately  decided  to  impeach  the  Pres.,  and  Mr. 
S.  refused  to  relinquish  control  of  his  dept.  The  President's 
trial  followed,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Mr.  S.  immediately 
relinquished  his  office.  The  Senate  on  May  28  again  resolved 
that  Mr.  S.  had  not  been  legally  removed,  and  based  its 
confirmation  of  his  successor.  Gen.  Schofield,  upon  Mr.  S.'s 
voluntary  retirement.  With  his  health  shattered  by  his 
labors  in  the  war  dept.  he  resumed  his  profession  and  ar- 
gued several  important  cases.  On  Dec.  20,  1869,  he  was 
nominated  by  Pres.  Grant  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  But  on  Dec.  24  he  died  of  the  dropsy,  [from  orig. 
art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  SURGEON-GEN.  J.  K.  BARNES,  M.  D.] 
Stauton  (ELIZABETH  Cady),  b.  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
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12,  1815,  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel  Cady  and  Margaret 
Livingston,  had  her  attention  turned  to  the  disabilities  of 
sex ;  married  in  1840  to  Henry  B.  Stanton  :  accompanied  him 
to  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  convention  at  London ;  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lucretia  Mott ;  signed  with  her 
the  call  for  the  first  woman's  rights  convention,  which  met 
July  19-20,  1848,  on  which  occasion  the  first  formal  claim 
of  suffrage  for  women  was  made  ;  addressed  the  N.  Y.  legis- 
lature in  1854  on  the  rights  of  married  women,  in  1860  in 
advocacy  of  divorce  for  drunkenness,  and  in  1867  both  the 
legislature  and  the  constitutional  convention,  maintaining 
that  during  the  revision  of  the  const,  the  State  was  resolved 
into  its  original  elements,  and  that  all  the  citizens  had  there- 
fore a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  that  convention.  Since 
1869  she  has  frequently  addressed  Congressional  committees 
and  State  constitutional  conventions.  She  canvassed  Kan. 
in  1867,  and  Mich,  in  1874,  when  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage was  submitted  in  those  States ;  was  one  of  the  eds.  of 
The  Revolution.  She  was  pres.  of  the  national  committee 
1855-65,  of  the  Woman's  Loyal  League  1863,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  until  1873. 

Stautoii  (HEXKY  BRE\VSTER),  b.  at  Griswold,  Conn., 
June  1805,  ed.  at  Lane  Seminary,  O. ;  was  closely  identified 
with  the  anti-slavery  cause  from  1833  till  the  adoption  of 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  const. ;  was  sec.  of  the  World's 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  Lond.  1840 ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
1842  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  was 
elected  to  the  N.  Y.  senate  1849,  and  re-elected  1851 ;  deputy 
collector  of  New  York  1861 ;  practised  law  12  yrs.  in  that 
city  ;  author  of  Reforms  and  Reformers  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire. ; 
15  yrs.  a  leading  editorial  contributor  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une and  the  New  York  Sun. 

Stau'wlx  (JOHN),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1690,  entered  the  Brit, 
army  1706 ;  became  lieut.-col.  1745 ;  equerry  to  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  1749 ;  was  gov.  of  Carlisle  and  its  repre- 
sentative in  Parl.  17." 
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was  in  command  of  the  S.  dist.  of  the  Amer.  colonies,  with 
head -quarters  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1757 ;  was  appointed  brig. -gen. 
Dec.  27,  1757 ;  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Forbes  early  in  1758, 
and  intrusted  (1758)  with  the  erection  of  Ft.  Stanwix  at  the 
"  Oneida  carrying-place  ;"  returned  to  Pa. ;  was  appointed 
maj.-gen.  June  19, 1759 ;  repaired  and  fortified  the  old  ft.  Du 
Quesne  at  Pittsburg ;  returned  to  Eng. ;  was  appointed  lieut.- 
gen.  Jan.  19,  1761 ;  was  made  lieut.-gov.  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  col.  of  the  8th  Foot,  and  was  elected  M.  P.  for 
Appleby.  He  was  lost  at  sea  in  Dec.  1765. 

Sta'ples  (WILLIAM  READ),  LL.D..  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Oct.  10, 1798,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1817,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1819 ;  was  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  1835-54,  and  chief-justice  1854-56.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society ;  for  many  yrs. 
its  sec.  and  librarian,  and  a  v.-p.  at  his  death.  Wrote  S.  I. 
Book  of  Forms,  and  left  unfinished  a  Hist,  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  R.  I.,  R.  I.  in  the  Continental  Cong.,  and  a  Hist,  of  the 
Stale  Contention  of  1790.  D.  Oct.  19, 1868. 

Sta'pleton,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  8  m.  S.  of  New  York, 
on  Staten  Island,  contains  the  Seamen's  Retreat,  Old 
Ladies'  Home  of  the  Mariner's  Industrial  Society,  and 
Keutgen  Observatory.  The  heights  are  occupied  by  elegant 
mansions.  Pop.  not  given  in  census  of  1880. 

Stapletoii  (Sir  ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Carleton,  York- 
shire, Eng.,  about  1615,  was  ed.in  the  R.  Cath.  coll.  at  Douay, 
FT.,  but  became  a  Prot.  on  his  return  to  Eng. ;  became  gen- 
tleman usher  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Charles  II. ; 
fought  at  Edgehill  under  Charles  I.,  by  whom  he  was  knight- 
ed ;  accompanied  Charles  II.  on  his  entry  into  Lond.  1660. 
He  translated  MUSCKUS,  Juvenal,  etc.,  and  wrote  comedies  and 
poems.  D.  July  11,  1669. 

Stapletoii  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Henfield,  Sussex,  Eng., 
in  1535,  ed.  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester  schools  and  at 
New  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow 
1554  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.,  turned  R.  Cath. ;  was  appointed 
by  Queen  Mary  prebendary  of  Chichester ;  retired  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  Louvain  ;  became  regius  prof,  of 
divinity  at  the  Univ.  of  Douay  and  canon  of  the  ch.  of  St. 
Armoure  ;  was  for  a  short  time  a  Jesuit ;  returned  to  Lou- 
vain,  where  he  was  appointed  divinity  prof.,  canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  dean  of  Hilverbec,  near  Bois-le-Duc.  Trans- 
lated Bede's  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  wrote  Propvgnaculum 
Fidei  Primitive  Anglomm,  Principiorum  Fidei  Doctrinalium, 
Tres  Thoma,  etc.  D.  Oct.  12,  1598. 

Star.    See  STARS,  by  P.  A.  SECCHI. 

Star-Apple,  the  large,  handsome  and  agreeable  fruit  c 
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found  in  almost  every  plant,  at  least  at  some  period  of  its 
development.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  some  families  ot 
plants,  and  often  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  seeds, 
pith,  stalks,  bark,  bulbs,  tubers,  roots,  etc. 

Preparation.  — S.  is  extracted   from  a  great  variety  or 
plants,  chiefly  from  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  potatoes,  th 
root  of  manioc  or  cassava,  Jatropha  manihot  (tapioca),  tli 
root  of  several  species  of  the  Maranta  (arrowroot),  and  tne 
pith  of  a  great  variety  of  palms  (sago). 

PnpartSs8.  —  B,  is  a  white   shining  powder,  soft  to  tn 
touch,  grating  between  the  fingers  or  the  teeth,  sometimes 
consisting  of  amorphous  masses,  but  more  frequently  or 
granules  recognizable  by  the  microscope.    Specific  gravltj , 
fir-dried,  1.50?  dried  at  212°  F,,  1.56  to  1.63.    These  gmnules 


from  the  originally  spherical  nucleus,  and  assume  for  the 
most  part  an  ovoid  form.  Heated  to  160°  C.,  S.  is  converted 
into  dextrine,  first  passing  through  the  condition  of  soluble 
S.,  which  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  S..  so  long  as  it  retains 
its  natural  state  of  aggregation,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether  ;  but  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  hot 
water,  the  water  penetrates  between  the  different  layers  of 
which  the  granules  are  composed,  swelling  them  up,  and 
forming  a  gelatinous  mass  known  as  iterafefMHfe,  and  used 
for  stiffening  linen,  etc.  S.  is  converted  into  dextrine  and 
glucose  by  the  diastase  of  malt,  yeast  by  saliva,  pancreatic 
juice,  gelatine,  mucous  membrane,  urine,  bile,  spermatic 
fluid,  blood-serum,  animal  tissue,  and  by  watery  infusions 
of  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  mus- 
cles, and  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Applications  of  Starch.— S.  is  used  for  stiffening  cotton  and 
linen  cloth,  paper,  etc.  Corn  S.  possesses  the  highest,  wheat 
the  next,  and  potato  S.  the  most  inferior  stiffening  qualities. 
It  is  used  for  food  in  the  form  of  arrowroot,  tapioca,  sago, 
etc.,  for  making  paste,  for  powdering  the  hair,  for  the 
manufacture  of  dextrine,  glucose  ("  corn  syrup  "),  etc. 

('.   F.  (.'HANDLER. 

Star-Chamber  Court  [Curia  Camera  Mfllat't  ;  prob- 
ably so  called  from  the  starred  ceiling  of  the  hall  in  West- 
minster Palace,  in  which  at  one  time  it  sat],  in  Eng.  hist,  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  Edward  lll.'s  time,  when  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  privy  council.  It  was  re- 
modelled in  1486,  under  Henry  VII.  In  1529  it  was  again  mod- 
ified. It  had  important  criminal  and  equity  jurisdiction. 
Odious  to  the  Commons  and  the  people,  it  was  abolished  by 
statute  in  1640. 

Star-Fishes,  animals  of  the  class  Echinodermata  and 
order  Asterioidea,  organisms  more  or  less  star-shaped,  and 
having  a  disk  which  gradually  merges  into  the  rays,  and 
locomotive  suckers  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rays. 
The  skeleton  is  calcareous  and  made  of  movable  pieces. 
In  some  the  arms  are  merged  into  one. 

Star'gazer,  a  popular  name  for  the  marine  fishes  of  the 
genus  I  mnoscopuf  and  family  Uranoscopidse,  acanthopte- 
rous  fishes  of  the  group  Trachinoidea.  They  are  ugly  and 
spiny  fishes,  having  the  eyes  on  top  of  the  head,  whence  t  he 
name.— STARGAZER  is  also  a  popular  name  for  eyprinodont 
fishes  of  genus  AnaMeps,  found  in  Guiana,  and  popularly 
named  "  four-eyes,"  each  eye  having  a  double  pupil. 

Starke  (JOHN),  b.  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  28, 1728, 
became  a  farmer ;  in  1752  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  St. 
Francis  Indians ;  after  6  weeks  was  ransomed ;  had  gained 
so  much  favor  with  his  captors  that  he  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  a  lieut,  in  Rogers's  Ran- 
gers ;  in  Jan.  1757  distinguished  himself  in  an  engagement 
with  the  FT.  and  Indians  near  Ticonderoga ;  took  part  in 
Abercrombie's  campaign  in  1758,  and  in  Amherst's  reduc- 
tion of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  in  1759  ;  in  1775  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  N.  H.  committee  of  safety ;  as  col. 
of  the  N.  H.  troops  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
accompanied  Montgomery's  expedition  to  Canada  1775-76  ; 
joined  Washington  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1776,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Upon  the  advance  of  Bur- 
goyne  from  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1778,  the  authorities  of 
N  H  commissioned  him  to  raise  a  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  State,  which  was  then  held  to  include  Vt.  Hejittacked 
the  Hessian  col.  Baum  near  Bennington  Aug.  16, 1. , ,,  routed 
him,  and  later  in  the  day  defeated  a  force  under  Col.  Brey- 
mann  ;  became  brig.-gen. ;  served  under  Gates  in  the  Sara- 
toga campaign  ;  was  with  Gates  in  R.  I.  in  1778-79,  and  m 
1780  joined  Washington  at  Morristown :  was  a  member  o! 
the  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Major  Andre,  and  in  1781 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  N.  dept.  D.  May  8,  1828. 

Starkvllle,  Miss.     See  APPENDIX. 

Starring,  the  Slum  us  vulgaris,  a  common  European 
song-bird  of  family  Sturnidse,  now  partly  naturalized  in  the 
U  S  It  is  a  great  favorite,  especially  with  the  Gere. 

Star  of  Betli'leliem,  the  Ornithogalum  ittnMMtum,  a 
common  spring  garden-flower  of  the  order  Liliacese  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  O 

Star  of  India,  Order  of,  was  instituted  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1861,  and  reorganized  in  « 
classes  of  knights  :  1.  knights  grand  commanders  (G.  C 
lya  knights  commanders  (K.  C.  S.  I.) ;  and  3,  companions 
(C.  S.  I.). 


tne  aioces«  m  New  York  ;  administrator  of  the  diocese  from 
thl  death  of  Abp.  Hughes  until  the Consecration  o  ^Abp 
McCloskey  (1864)  •  20  yrs.  pres.  of  the  board  ot  trus 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  theologian  to  Abp.  McClos key 
m  the  plenary  council  at  Baltimore  1866.    D.  Feb.  6  1873. 

Stars  TGr  iorripl  The  stars,  which  gem  the  sky  on  i 
clear  "-fit  which  transport  and  enchant  the  gazer  by  the 
SnnuTtwTnkHng  of  {heir  light,. by -their Capricious  dis- 


Centrically  oue   uver   me  unici.      iuv,^  *,~.~.~, 

by  the  successive  deposition  of  new  layers  within  the  o 
ones,  so  that  each  layer  is  younger  and  less  compact  1>  ag- 
gregated than  the  one  which  immediately  surround*  ft 
and  since  the  layers  are  for  the  most  part  of  variable  thick- 
ness they  cause  the  granule  to  deviate  gradually  m  form 


before  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  DUI  auurysscs  ucio. 
o  the  Ynvestlmtlon  of  its  secrets ;  armed  with  the  most 
powerfu"  insufiments  which  art  has  bee,, .able  Jo  construct 
she  has  already  made  no  small  rent  in  that  thick  veil 
seemed  impenetrable  by  the  human  intellect. 

Steflai •  astron  as  a  science,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  its  geo- 
metric!! aspect '  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  little  more 
thin  a  century  a™d  researches  into  its  physics  are  of  a  still 
niSre  recent  late"  nevertheless,  it  has  already  made  such 
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progress  that  its  labors  fill  many  vols.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  compress  the  results  into  a  few  pages,  and  to  bring  to- 
gether what  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  and 
the  immensity  of  the  subject. 

The  Constellations.— From  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
the  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  distributed  into  groups  called  "constellations." 
They  correspond  to  the  geographical  divisions  which  con- 
stitute the  states  and  nations  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The 
most  ancient  stellar  groups  are  those  through  which  the 
sun  passes  in  his  annual  course,  and  which  constitute  the 
zodiacal  zone,  through  the  midst  of  which  passes  the  appar- 
ent orbit  of  the  sun,  the  ecliptic.  They  are  familiarly  known 
to  all  under  the  names  of  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aqua- 
rius, Pisces.  The  extent  of  these  groups  is  very  unequal, 
and  their  forms  have  no  analogy  with  the  objects  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  outlines  of  these  and  of  the  other 
constellations  are  so  arbitrary  that  it  has  been  considered 
by  astrons.  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  abolish 
them  altogether,  and  make  a  new  division  of  the  heavens. 
But,  considering  that  the  effect  of  this  might  be  only  to 
increase  the  confusion,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  remove 
from  the  constellations  the  excrescences  introduced  by  the 
moderns,  especially  in  the  N.  hemisphere.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  very  laborious  Heis.  As  to  the  S.  hemisphere, 
the  difficulty  is  irremediable,  these  groups  still  retaining  the 
names  originally  given  them.  Many  stars  have  proper 
names  which  are  very  anc.,  as  Sirius,  Regulus,  Capella, 
etc. ;  others  have  names  of  Arabic  origin,  as  Betelgeuse, 
Rigel,  etc.  Most  of  these  names  are  derived  from  portions 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  by  which  the  constellation  was 
represented ;  for  the  ancs.  indicated  the  various  stare  of  the 
same  constellation  by  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
within  which  they  fell.  Thus,  Sirius  was  called  "  that  which 
is  in  the  mouth  of  the  dog  ;"  another,  as  Rigel,  "the  knee 
of  Orion  ;"  Aldebaran,  "  the  eye  of  the  bull,"  etc.  A  Ger. 
astron.,  Bayer,  began  to  note  the  prin.  stars  by  the  letters 
of  the  Gr.  alphabet,  and,  when  these  were  not  sufficient,  he 
employed  those  of  the  Lat.  Practically,  it  would  seem  his 
intention  to  indicate  by  these  letters  the  order  of  magni- 
tude, but  the  order  is  now  found  not  to  be  fully  preserved. 
The  moderns,  however,  have  scrupulously  retained  these 
letters  for  the  facility  they  afford  of  designating  objects 
without  citing  their  co-ordinates,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  remember.  The  best  modern  works  for  the  description 
of  the  heavens  are— the  Atlas  of  J.  E.  Bode,  a  magnificent 
vol.  in  large  folio,  with  illustrations  of  great  artistic  merit, 
but  in  which  the  very  perfection  of  the  shaded  figures  some- 
what diminishes  the  distinctness  of  the  smaller  stars ;  and 
for  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  for  all  that  is  visible  in  Europe, 
the  Uranometria  of  Argelander  and  the  Atlas  of  Heis.  In 
these  last  two  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  care- 
fully classified  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  they  form 
a  true  uranometry— that  is,  a  precise  measure  of  the  stellar 
magnitudes.  Good  celestial  maps  are  very  important  for 
the  falling  stars ;  Prof.  Dorna  of  Turin  has  made  an  atlas 
which,  projected  upon  the  horizon  of  the  middle  N.  lats.,  is 
very  convenient.  In  other  charts  intended  for  this  purpose 
the  gnqmonic  projection  is  introduced,  because  thus  every 
great  circle  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  by  means  of 
which  every  trajectory  of  the  meteors  is  a  straight  line. 

Magnitudes  of  the  Stars,  and  Principles  of  Uranometry.— The 
division  of  the  stars  into  groups  remounts  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  as  also  their  distribution  into  various  orders  of 
magnitude.  The  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  were  classed 
as  of  the  first  magnitude,  those  next  to  these  in  brilliancy  as 
of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  6  visible  grades. 
Here  the  naked  eye  fails ;  instruments  must  do  the  rest. 
The  limits  by  which  these  grades  of  brightness  are  defined 
are  not  fixed  and  distinct,  but  are  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional only.  The  Atlas  Cwlestus  Novus  of  Heis  shows  the 
stars  which  are  visible  in  middle  N.  lats.,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  magnitudes.  From  this  it  appears  that,  to  an 
acute  eye,  like  that  of  Heis,  though  unaided,  stars  are  per- 
ceptible which  by  common  usage  would  be  referred  to  the 
7th  order.  The  total  number  down  to  this  limit  would  be 
5421  in  the  heavens  as  visible  at  Munster— that  is  to  say,  in 
"/10  of  the  entire  sphere— whence,  supposing  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  remaining  part  to  be  in  similar  proportion,  the 
grand  total  would  amount  to  6800.  It  being  impossible  to 
divest  the  matter  of  its  arbitrary  element,  astrons.  have 
reversed  the  problem,  and  sought  to  determine  in  what 
ratio  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  increases  according  to  the 
various  orders  of  conventional  magnitude.  The  following 
are  the  results  to  which  these  inquiries  have  led.  From  the 
labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel  upon  the  greater  stars,  it  is 
inferrible  that  the  ordinary  magnitudes  are  related  to  each 
other  in  splendor  according  to  the  following  law,  viz. : 
Magnitudes,  1  2  3  4  5  to  6 
Splendors,  1  V4  V«  Vi«  V«4 

It  results  from  this,  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  at  a 
distance  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  would  appear  of  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  ;  but  the  law  fails  of  precision  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth. 

Colors  of  the  Stars.— The  stars  are  commonly  called  white, 
but  to  the  most  inattentive  eye  many  appear  diversely  col- 
ored ;  some  are  yellow,  some  are  orange,  and  not  a  few 
are  decidedly  red.  The  tints  of  the  stars  called  white  are 
for  the  most  part  blue  ;  from  this  color  there  is  a  passage 
by  insensible  degrees  to  true  white,  then  to  yellow,  to 
orange-red,  and  finally  to  blood-red.  Sirius,  Lyra,  Castor, 
Regulus,  are  azure ;  Procyon,  a  Aquite,  white ;  Capella 
Pollux,  a  Ceti,  yellow;  Aldebaran,  Arcturus,  Betelgeuse, 
a  Orionis,  orange ;  Antares,  a  Herculis,  red  ;  the  blood-red 
stars  are  all  small.  The  shade  of  color  in  the  yellow  and 
the  orange  is  different  at  different  epochs,  as  in  Betelgeuse 
Antares,  Aldebaran,  Arcturus,  etc.  In  the  double  stars 
occurs  frequently  the  curious  phenomenon  of  2  different 
colors,  very  often  complementary.  In  certain  constellations 


certain  special  colors  predominate  ;  as  in  the  Pleiades,  blue ; 
in  Orion,  greenish ;  in  Eridanus,  the  yellows.  The  azure 
stars  are  rare,  though  we  may  say  generally  that  a  tint  of 
azure  prevails  in  most.  Sirius  has  certainly  changed  in 
color.  Seneca  says  that  Sirius  was  redder  than  Mars,  while 
now  it  is  notoriously  azure-white.  Until  very  recent  times 
these  colors  were  only  vaguely  estimated  ;  but  the  spec- 
troscope has  taught  us  how  to  define  their  tints  with  greater 
precision.  Observations  of  stellar  spectra  are,  however, 
quite  difficult,  because  of  the  feebleness  of  their  light.  All 
stellar  spectra  can  be  distinguished  into  4  categories  or 
types.  The  first  is  that  of  the  white  or  azure-tinted  stars,  like 
Sirius,  Lyra,  etc.,  0,  7,  S,  e,  £,  ij  of  the  Great  Bear,  etc.  The 
spectra  of  these  are  almost  continuous,  only  that  they  are 
furrowed  by  4  strong  black  lines,  which  are  absorption-lines 
of  hydrogen.  All  the  4  can  be  seen  in  the  most  brilliant,  as 
Sirius,  Lyra,  etc.  ;  in  the  feeblest  only  the  H/3,  or  the  F  of 
the  sun,  is  ordinarily  visible  ;  but  in  general  this  is  broad  and 
dilated,  and  frequently  diffused  at  the  edges,  especially  in 
Sirius.  This  is  an  indication  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  of  great  density  in  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  of  the  stars 
of  this  order.  There  are  also  seen  traces  of  other  lines,  as 
of  magnesium,  sodium,  and  some  of  iron ;  but  these  are 
extremely  feeble,  and  require  an  atmosphere  of  exquisite 
purity.  Many  stars  appear  of  uniform  light,  without  lines, 
which  studied  with  care  are  found  to  belong  to  this  type. 
The  second  type  is  that  of  the  yellow  stars.  They  have 
very  fine  lines,  and  their  spectra  are  perfectly  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  sun.  Capella,  Pollux,  and  many 
others  feebly  yellow  have  such  a  character.  The  fineness 
of  the  lines  requires  that  in  these  researches  the  atmosphere 
should  be  very  clear  and  quiet.  Sodium,  hydrogen,  and 
iron  are  very  conspicuous  in  them.  The  third  type  is  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  orange  and  red  stars.  It  is  formed 
of  lines  and  zones  or  nebulous  bands.  A  specially  striking 
example  is  a  Orionis,  the  prototype  of  this  class,  to  which 
belong  also  a  Scorpionis,  o  Ceti,  ft  Pegasi,  a  Herculis,  and 
many  other  beautiful  examples.  In  some  variable  red  stars, 
in  the  period  of  feebleness,  is  seen  a  spectrum  of  a  few  lively 
bright  lines  ;  as,  for  example,  in  o  Ceti.  The  black  reversion- 
lines  of  hydrogen  are  quite  feeble,  and  sometimes  not 
present  at  all  in  these  spectra ;  while  instead  of  them  the 
sodium,  iron,  and  magnesium  lines  are  very  strong  ;  hydro- 
gen is  truly  there,  but  is  difficult  of  detection,  because  the 
lines  are  not  perfectly  reversed.  The  fourth  type  embraces 
some  quite  curious  stars,  for  the  most  part  of  a  blood-red 
color.  They  have  only  3  bands,  coinciding  in  limits  with 
those  of  the  third  type,  but  having  twice  the  breadth  ;  and 
they  are  quite  bright  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of 
the  stars.  There  are  lucid  lines  in  some  of  them,  but  in 
general  these  are  feeble  and  few.  They  have  the  bright  and 
well-defined  side  of  their  channellings  turned  toward  the 
violet,  while  those  of  the  third  type  turn  it  toward  the  red. 
They  appear  to  give  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of  carbon  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  voltaic  arch  projected 
between  2  carbon  points ;  except  that,  in  the  stars,  the 
shading  off  is  in  the  opposite  direction^that  is,  the  maxi- 
mum lig_ht  is  turned  toward  the  violet,  while  in  the  carbon 
arch  it  is  turned  toward  the  red.  Many  of  these  stars  ex- 
hibit only  a  few  luminous  lines,  and  are  without  the  chan- 
nelled and  cloudy  spaces.  All  the  stars  of  this  type  are  of 
a  deep-red  color,  and  among  them  are  found  the  most  beau- 
tiful spectra. 

Variability  of  the  Stars. — The  stars  do  not  all  of  them  pre- 
serve the  same  magnitude,  but  many  change  in  brilliancy 
with  time.  Perhaps  not  even  a  single  star  is  perfectly  con- 
stant ;  but  the  attention  of  astrons.  has  been  especially  fixed 
upon  some  which  are  extremely  singular,  and  which  for 
this  reason  have  received  the  name  variable.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  is  Omicron  Ceti,  which  in  a  period  of 
331  days  8  hours  dwindles  from  the  2d  magnitude  down  to 
the  12th.  After  decreasing  for  about  3  months,  it  remains 
for  5  almost  totally  invisible,  and  then  in  turn  increases  for 
3  more.  Argelander  believes  that  with  the  short  period  is 
associated  a  longer  one  of  88  yrs.  in  which  the  maxima  vary, 
their  duration  being  about  25  days.  The  stars  whose  colors 
are  orange-yellow  or  red  can  be  said  generally  to  be  all 
variable.  Such  are  a  Orionis,  which  changes  irregularly  by 
about  one  magnitude,  and  a  Tauri,  which  also  varies  to  the 
same  extent.  Arcturus  even  is  not  constant.  A  well-ascer- 
tained_  fact  connected  with  this  variability  is  the  corre- 
sponding variation  of  the  spectrum.  WThen  the  stars  are  at 
their  maximum  brightness,  their  black  spectral  lines  are 
fine,  and  the  spectra  approach  the  second  order ;  but  when 
they  are  at  their  minimum,  these  spectral  lines  become 
broad,  with  a  specially  large  dilatation  of  those  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  iron.  Beta  Lyrse,  a  star  of  the  first  type, 
and  a  famous  variable,  has  a  double  period— that  is  to  say, 
a  period  formed  of  2  maxima  separated  by  2  minima,  un- 
equal in  quantity,  but  approximately  equal  in  time.  The 
general  period  is  12«f.  21A.  53m.  At  its  maximum  it  is  of  the 
order  3.4 ;  at  the  first  minimum,  4.3;  and  at  the  second  4.5 ; 
the  period  moreover  of  this  seems  to  be  variable  in  dura- 
tion. Algol,  or  /3  Persei,  in  the  head  of  Medusa,  is  quite  an 
important  star.  Being  ordinarily  of  the  second  magnitude, 
it  remains  at  its  maximum  splendor  for  2d.  ISh.,  and  then 
begins  to  decline  slowly  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  3  hours 
and  30  minutes,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  hardly  the 
fourth  magnitude.  In  this  condition  it  remains  but  for  a 
very  short  time— say  7  or  8  minutes  at  most— and  in  another 
3  hours  and  30  minutes  it  resumes  its  former  state.  The 
total  duration  of  the  complete  period  is  2d.  20h.  48m.  55s. 
To  the  category  of  the  variables  belong  the  temporary  stars. 
A  famous  object  of  this  kind,  which  appeared  in  Cassiopeia 
in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  (125  B.  c.),  determined  that  astron. 
to  construct  his  catalogue,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  to 
posterity  a  record,  which  should  enable  them  to  judge 
whether  even  the  stars  called  fixed  are  not  liable  to  change 
their  places  or  to  disappear.  Another  presented  itself  in 
1572,  in  the  time  of  Tycho,  in  the  same  constellation,  and 
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excited  unbounded  admiration.  Resplendent  as  Venus  for 
17  months,  it  afterward  passed  from  white  to  yellow  and 
then  to  red,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether  or  left  at 
least  but  a  doubtful  trace.  In  the  time  of  Kepler,  in  16<M 
also,  a  star  of  this  class,  which  appeared  in  the  foot  of  Ser- 
pentarius,  lasted  15  months  with  the  brilliancy  of  Venus 


though  there  is  a  small  one  at  less  than  2J^'  distance. 

Number  of  the  Stars.— The  stars  pass  for  innumerable.  To 
the  ancs.,  judging  by  the  naked  eye,  it  appeared  nothing 
less  than  miraculous  that  Hipparchus  should  have  made  a 
catalogue  of  only  a  little  over  a  thousand  of  them.  The 
very  diligent  Heis  avers  that,  for  an  observer  in  Middle  Eu- 
rope, it  is  not  possible,  with  the  naked  eye  alone,  to  count 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand.  The  telescopic  enumera- 
tion of  the  stars  was  attempted  by  both  the  Herschels — Sir 
William  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  Sir  John  in  the  S.  The 
method  employed  by  the  elder  Herschel  was  only  indirect. 
He  used  for  the  purpose  his  20-foot  reflector  with  18  inches 
aperture,  directing  it  successively  to  various  points  of  the 
heavens  disposed  in  a  certain  regular  order,  of  which  he 
recorded  the  right  ascension  and  declination.  These  points 
were  so  distributed  as,  in  the  end,  to  cover  the  heavens 
with  a  kind  of  network,  sensibly  uniform  in  every  direction. 
The  field  of  the  telescope  was  of  15'  4"  diameter,  and  the 
magnifying  power  120. .  He  counted  in  each  field  the  number 
of  stars  visible,  and,  where  this  was  impossible  because  of 
their  multitude,  or  where  to  count  the  whole  would  have 
occupied  too  much  time,  he  counted  a  part,  and  made  a 

Eroportionate  estimate  for  the  rest.  These  enumerations 
e  called  "  star-gauges,"  or  soundings  of  the  heavens.  Hav- 
ing united  several  of  these  gauges  in  a  determinate  part  of 
the  sky,  he  divided  the  sum  by  the  number  of  gauges,  and 
took  the  quotient  to  represent  the  density  of  the  stars  in 
the  neighboring  region.  The  number  visible  in  the  tele- 
scope of  Herschel  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,374,304.  In 
the  S.  hemisphere,  the  phenomena  are  found  to  present  a 
perfect  similarity  with  those  of  the  N.  A.  catalogue  of  stars 
is  a  list  in  which  the  stars  are  entered  by  their  names  and 
magnitudes,  together  with  their  co-ordinates  of  position. 
The  catalogue  of  Flamsteed,  constructed  in  1725,  reduced 
to  1690,  contains  3310  stars  ;  the  catalogues  of  Lacaille— viz. 
1,  that  of  1750,  containing  398  stars  ;  2,  that  of  the  zodiacal 
stars,  containing  515 ;  3,  that  of  1924  S.  stars  observed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  catalogue  of  Bradley,  made  at 
Greenwich  and  reduced  to  1760 — a  work  regarded  as  sur- 
passing in  precision  all  the  preceding,  on  account  both  of 
the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  instruments  employed  and  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  observer.  The  catalogue  of  Argelander, 
pub.  at  intervals  in  3  parts,  embraces  stars  between  the  2d 
degree  of  S.  declination  and  the  N.  pole  to  the  number  of 
324,188.  The  catalogue  of  Weisse,  constructed  on  the  zones 
of  Bessel  between  15°  S.  and  45°  N.,  pub.  in  2  parts  at  dif- 
ferent dates,  contains  62,530  stars,  observed  at  Kqnigsberg. 
The  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars  by  Groombridge,  pub. 
1838,  reduced  by  Airy  to  1810,  embraces  4243. 

Proper  Motions  of  the  Stars.  —  In  the  infancy  of  science, 
when  the  celestial  sphere  was  conceived  to  be  a  solid  dome, 
the  stars  were  believed  to  be  permanently  and  mechanically 
affixed  to  the  dome.  It  was  only  after  a  gigantic  advance 
in  science  that  it  became  possible  to  grasp  the  conception 
of  an  earth  stable  in  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  revolving 
round  the  sun.  But  after  the  mind  had  succeeded  in  com- 
prehending that  the  stability  of  things  upon  the  surface  of 
a  celestial  body  is  compatible  with  the  translation  of  the 
body  in  space,  the  suggestion  naturally  occurred  that  the 
sun  himself  might  be  in  motion,  and  with  him  all  the  stars. 
The  mobility  of  the  stars  was  thus  a  corollary  of  the  prev- 
alent theory  of  the  cosmos,  and  it  remained  only  to  verify 
it  by  observation.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  things,  the  genius 
of  Halley  displayed  its  superiority.  Comparing  the  actual 
positions  of  Sirius,  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  and  other  stars 
with  those  given  in  the  primitive  catalogues,  he  saw  that, 
after  taking  account  of  all  the  progressive  variations,  of 
precession,  and  of  the  annual  periodic  motions,  there  re- 
mained differences  of  37',  42',  and  33'— quantities  entirely 
too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  copyists.  It  was  re- 
served to  modern  times  to  give  to  observation  a  precision 
adequate  to  form  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  establish 
laws  and  deduce  consequences,  even  when  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  observations  are  by  no  means  great.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  will  be  understood  by  simply  reflecting 
that,  for  most  of  the  stars,  the  motions  in  question  do  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  a  single  second  of  space  per  annum  ; 
and  that  the  largest— which,  moreover,  occur  in  only  a  very 
few  exceptional  cases— do  not  exceed  6  or  7  seconds.  Mr. 
Proctor  has  graphically  represented  the  proper  motions  of 
many  stars,  and  has  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  direc- 
tions of  these  motions  are  identical  in  many  of  the  individ- 
uals of  certain  natural  groups.  Thus,  in  the  group  of  the 
7  principal  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  5,  ft,  y.  S,  e,  £,  and  some  com- 
panions of  these,  tend  all  in  the  same  direction,  while  the 
other  2  are  moving  in  the  direction  opposite.  This  shows 
that  the  first  5  form  a  common  system,  to  which  the  other 
2  do  not  belong.  In  the  Pleiades,  one  half  move  in  one  di- 
rection, and  the  other  half  in  the  other.  In  Gemini,  very 
many  groups  have  the  same  direction,  which  differs  for  the 
different  groups.  From  this  systematic  distribution  of 
signs,  it  follows  that  there  ought  to  be  some  common  cause 
which  gives  them  such  laws,  and  which  could  not  a  priori 
be  supposed  to  control  the  proper  motions  of  the  individual 
stars  severally,  since  these  should  naturally  be  distributed 
impartially  throughout  all  directions. 

Distances  of  the  Stars.— The  distances  of  celestial  objects 
in  general  are  computed  by  means  of  their  parallaxes ;  but, 
for  the  stars,  it  was  perceived,  even  by  the  early  astrpus., 
that  the  diurnal  parallax  must  necessarily  be  excessively 
minute,  and  hence  they  sought  to  find  an  annual  parallax. 


Bessel,  on  studying  with  his  heliometer  the  star  61  Cygni 
and  comparing  this  with  others  neighboring,  detected  an 
annual  difference  of  position  of  seven  tenths  of  aseei.nd 
and  fixed  the  parallax  at  0.3".  The  distance  of  this  star 
is  hence  concluded  to  be  equal  to  589,043  mean  radii  of  the 
earth  s  orbit,  and  the  time  required  for  its  light  to  reach  us 
is  no  less  than  12  yrs.  Astrons.  were  encouraged,  bv  the 
success  of  Bessel,  to  make  similar  trials  upon  other  stars 
especially  upon  those  of  the  superior  magnitudes  and  tlu.se 
which  exhibit  the  greater  pioper  motions,  naturally  MII>- 
posing  these  to  be  the  least  distant ;  but  their  success  has 
been  inconsiderable.  In  the  list  following,  we  gi\v  the 
probable  parallaxes  of  several  of  the  stars ;  but  we  want 
the  reader  at  the  same  time  that  authorities  regard  the  val- 
ues here  given  with  distrust. 

PARALLAXES   ATTRIBUTED   TO   CERTAIN   STARS. 
Star.        Parallax.          Authority.    I  Star.          Parallax.         Authorit* . 

a  Centanrl.  0.913",        Henderson.     1870    Grooni- 

61  Cyjjni...  0.348,          Bessel.  bridge 0.226".          Peters. 

a  Lyra 0.261.  1  Urs.  Peters. 

Sirius 0.230,          Henderson.  .  Arcturus  ....  0.127.  Peters. 

Proper  Motion  of  the  Sun.  —  If  the  stars  have  motions  of 
translation  in  space,  it  is  quite  natural  to  Buppooe  that  the 
sun  has  a  similar  motion,  and  that  consequently  his  entir. 
attendant  system  is  in  movement  with  him.  But  though 
this  conclusion  on  the  part  of  astrons.  \\as  inevitable,  th.- 
verification  of  the  motion  and  the  determination  of  its  maur 
nitude  are  problems  demanding  an  inheritance  of  obser- 
vations of  a  much  higher  degree  of  precision  than  have  be- 
longed to  any  which  they  possessed.  Sir  William  Herschel 
made,  nevertheless,  a  bold  attempt  to  resolve  it,  and  was 
successful  not  only  in  marking  out  the  method,  but  even  in 
applying  it  with  satisfactory  results.  He  simply  traced  in 
the  celestial  sphere  the  great  circles  apparently  described 
by  various  stars  having  large  proper  motions,  and  saw  that 
the  intersections  of  their  planes,  when  taking  2  and  2. 
tended  to  converge  toward  the  constellation  Hercules,  and 
that  the  most  nearly  central  point  in  the  area  of  conver- 
gence, had  for  co-ordinates  the  values  A.  R.  =  245"  52',  decl. 
N.  =  49°  58' ;  confessing  this,  nevertheless,  to  be  but  a  rough 
approximation.  The  astron.  who,  next  after  Herschel.  oc- 
cupied himself  with  this  problem  was  Argelander.  Com- 
paring his  own  observations  with  those  of  Bradley,  he 
deduced  the  proper  motions  of  many  stars,  and  from  them 
inferred  the  co-ordinates  of  the  vertex  of  translation  to  be 
A.  R.  =  257°  49',  decl.  N.  =  28°  50'.  And.  from  very  elabo- 
rate investigations.  Otto  Stnlve  found  the  values  A.  R.  = 
261°  23',  decl.  N.  =  37°  35'. 

Double  Stars.— Many  stars  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear 
simple  are  found,  when  observed  with  instruments,  to  be 
composed  of  2,  and  occasionally  of  3  or  more,  extremely 
close  together,  of  magnitudes  sometimes  equal  and  some- 
times very  different.  These  are  called  double  or  multiple 
stars.  The  close  approximation  of  the  bodies  in  these  in- 
stances may  either  be  a  simple  effect  of  perspective,  in 
virtue  of  wtiich  2  stars  widely  distant  from  each  other  are 
projected  upon  very  nearly  the  same  point  of  vision,  or,  in 
the  second  place,  may  be  owing  to  a  physical  connection 
existing  between  them,  the  consequence  of  some  sort  of 
force  binding  them  together,  as  is  true  of  the  planets  and 
the  sun.  In  the  first  case,  the  objects  are  called  optically 
double ;  in  the  second,  physically  so.  To  determine  whether, 
in  a  particular  instance,  such  a  bond  of  union  exists  is  a 
work  exacting  delicate  observation  and  laborious  calcula- 
tion The  characteristic  which  decides  the  question  is  the 
fact' that  one  star  of  a  pair  revolves  around  the  other  in  a 
closed  curve,  described  according  to  the  laws  of  central 
forces  The  grand  discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Sir  \\  Ill- 
lam  Herschel.  After  several  yrs.  of  assiduous  investigation, 
he  was  enabled,  in  1802,  to  announce  to  the  scientific  world 
that  some  of  the  stars  have  really  luminous  satellites  re- 
volving round  them  in  periods  comparatively  brief :  as,  for 
example,  £  Herculis  in  36  yrs. ;  >?  Coronae  Borealis  in  44  yrs. ; 
(  Cancri,  a  triple  star,  of  which  the  lesser  revolves  in  59  yrs. ; 
£  UIWB  Majons  in  63  yrs. ;  and  so  on.  Since  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  this  investigation  has  been  prosecuted  by 
his  son.  Sir  John,  and  also  by  South,  Dawes,  and  many 
others,  but  especially  by  Struve,  who  with  the  superb  re- 
fractor of  Dorpat,  early  constructed  an  exceedingly  rich 
catalogue,  embracing  no  fewer  than  3112  double  stars- 
number  which  has  continued  to  grow  with  time,  and  at 
present  amounts  to  more  than  6000,  one  tenth  part  of  which 
at  least  are  in  motion.  Struve  says  that  of  72,500  stars 
the  magnitudes  1  to  8^  inclusive,  1973,  or  1  to  36.7,  were 
found  by  him  to  be  double.  Of  these,  1702  are  Physical  y 
and  271  optically  double,  or  1  optical  to  6  physical.  T  his 
was  true  of  his  time,  but  recent  measures  have  considerably 
increased  the  number  of  the  physically  doubles 
Of  the  Apparent  Distributor  of  the  Marsmtte  Celestial 


magnitudes  are  scattered  over  the  ce.™ —  .--- 
larlv  as  to  suggest  no  certain  principle  of  arrangement. 
Yet  it  1ms  been  Fong  since  noticed  that  the  brightest  of  them 
occupy  a  broad  zone  which  embraces  Taurus,  Onon,  and 
tCTonthern  Cross.  This  obscure  indication  we  have  en- 
deavored to  examine  a  »«le  more  particuar^  with  the 
following-  result*  •  If  a  celestial  globe  be  so  adjusted  i 
[he  bright  SSrTf  the  Southern  Fish,  called  *£»•"»*£* 
in  the  zenith,  the  horizon  of  the  gptawm  ™^rkj  ^'^ 
S'^e^^Sria^rS^^Sl^S 
bri"ht  stars  The  distributron  of  the  minor  stars  is  also  well 
marked  s^f'lon-  as  we  are  careful  to  regard  only  mean  re- 
suhs S'^thoutdefcending  to  ^rt^^Mllky  Wa^  The 
cS^of1«f^5tto^^^^ 
=  by  Heis  .hn.ngh  the  N.  hem^J^toW.  -V-;  g 

The  soundings  of  the  stars,  insti- 
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tuted  by  Herschel  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  apparent 
distribution  of  those  bodies,  have  already  been  described. 
The  data  thus  obtained  have  led  to  the  following  results  : 
(1 )  The  stars  are  more  abundant  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  Milky  Way.  where  their  density  is  maximum.  (2)  The 
minimum  density  is  found  at  the  pole  of  the  same  zone. 

The  N(bul<E.—?tot  only  in  the  Via  Lactea,  but  also  outside 
of  it,  there  are  in  the  heavens  many  spots  which,  even  to 
Fio.  l. 


Globular  Cluster  in  Aquarius. 

the  naked  eye,  seem  luminous  clouds,  such  as  the  Pleiades, 
the  Beehive  in  Cancer,  the  hilt  of  Orion's  sword,  and  the 
Hair  of  Berenice.  These  spots,  from  the  earliest  antiquity, 
have  been  called  "  nebulae ;"  but  since  the  time  of  Galileo 
it  has  been  proved,  by  the  aid  even  of  imperfect  instru- 
ments, that  they  are  in  most  instances  formed  of  aggrega- 
tions of  minute  stars  so  close  together  that,  though  easily 

Fio 
Northern  Hemisphere. 


separated  by  instruments,  the  naked  eye  fails  to  distinguish 
them  individually.  The  improvement  of  telescopes  opened 
a  much  more  extensive  field  of  objects  of  this  kind,  though 
of  smaller  dimensions.  Messier  and  Lacaille  in  their  time 
detected  an  admirable  list,  some  separable  in  their  instru- 
ments into  stars,  and  others  not.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
elder  Herschel  to  study  exhaustively  this  branch  of  astron. 
also,  and  to  gather  from  it  marvels  without  end.  As  a  first 
result,  many  of  the  objects  believed  by  his  contemporaries 
to  be  irresolvable  were  perfectly  resolved  by  his  powerful 
instruments.  But  the  power  of  Herschel's  instruments  was 
not  sufficient  to  resolve  into  stars  all  the  objects  character- 
ized as  nebulosities,  and  the  name  of  nebula  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  unresolved.  Of  these  nebulae  there  are  3 
categories :  (1st)  the  planetary  nebulae ;  (2d)  the  elliptic 
nebulae ;  (3d)  the  irregular  nebulae.  The  first  receive  their 
name  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  they 
appear  as  disks  more  or  less  well  defined,  and  with  a  light 
like  that  of  a  planet,  nearly  uniform.  Some  are  cloudy  on 
the  edges,  while  they  also  present  a  neatly  defined  central 
part,  and  othe_rs  again  have  decidedly  the  aspect  of  a  true 
ring,  the  interior  being  wholly  vacant.  The  oval  nebulae  are 
elliptic  masses,  mostly  faint  and  extremely  diffuse  at  the 
borders.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  class  is  in  the 
girdle  of  Andromeda,  discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  re- 
sembling m  appearance  a  light  seen  through  a  thin  plate  of 
horn  ;  it  was  so  described  by  its  discoverer,  Fabricius.  Its 
extent  is  very  remarkable,  being  in  length  a  degree  and  a 
half,  and  in  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  degree.  The  irregular 
nebulae  are  not  less  numerous  or  celebrated  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  most  remarkable  among  those  vis- 
ible in  our  hemisphere  is  that  in  the  hilt  of  Orion's  Sword, 
involving  the  multiple  star  6'.  The  portion  of  the  heavens 
which  surrounds  this  star  seems  to  be  formed  of  loosely 
heaped  locks  of  cotton.  There  are  many  other  irregular 
nebula?  in  the  heavens  which  were  designed  by  Herschel. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  Vulpecula,  called  by 
the  English  the  Dumb-bell  Nebula,  and  another  is  that  of 
Canes  Venatici.  In  this  last  is  manifested  a  spiral  structure  ; 
and  a  similar  configuration  has  been  found,  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  powerful  instruments  of  Lord  Rosse,  to  be  re- 
peated in  other  nebulae  also.  The  number  of  the  nebulae  is 
countless.  Herschel  discussed  3812  in  his  statistics,  and  in 
the  great  catalogue  pub.  by  him  in  1864  were  included  5079. 
Since  this  epoch  not  a  few  others  have  been  discovered  at 
Rome,  and  several  hundred  at  Marseilles,  with  the  great 
reflector,  of  90  centimetres  diameter,  of  that  observatory. 
Probably  the  number  will  increase  with  the  increasing  di- 

2. 

Southern  Hemisphere. 


Distribution  of  the  Nebula:. 


mensions  of  instruments,  but  all  the  later  discoveries  are  of 
objects  too  faint  to  promise  to  future  speculators  matter 
of  important  interest.  The  order  of  distribution  of  the 
nebulae  is  clearly  shown  on  the  chart  by  Proctor.  Prom  it 
we  see  that  the  richest  region  of  nebulae  is  near  the  N.  pole 
of  the  galactic  circle.  [From  orlg.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc  by 
P.  A.  SECCHI,  Director  of  Observatory  at  Some.  Italy ;  trans- 
lated by  PBES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD.  LL.D.] 

Star'stone,  a  variety  of  sapphire,  the  asteria  of  Pliny 
and  the  ancs.,  is  found  in  Ceylon.  It  presents  a  peculiar 
reflection  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Starvation  [A.-S.  steorfan,  to  "  die  "  or  "  perish  "],  or 
Inanition,  the  condition  of  tissue-waste,  exhausted  vi- 
tality, and  death  resulting  from  prolonged  privation  of 
rood.  A  slower  S.  ensues  when  food  is  scanty  and  impure 
Animals  have  been  fed  experimentally  on  single  classes  of 
food— one  upon  albuminoid  matter,  another  partaking  of 
only  farinaceous  substances,  a  third  only  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons or  fats.  Such  exclusive  diet,  of  whichever  kind,  proved 
disastrous :  emaciation,  enfeeblement,  and  death  by  S  en- 
sued. Rigid  exclusion  of  food  and  drink  causes  death,  as 
an  average,  in  from  5  to  8  days.  Water,  freely  supplied 
with  exclusion  of  solid  food,  may  prolong  life  2  or  3  weeks 
exceptionally  longer.  If  desiccated  food  alone  be  supplied 
with  no  drink,  death  will  result  in  a  few  days.  S.  at  the 
outset  produces  urgent  hunger  ;  this  may  gradually  lessen, 
be  replaced  by  faintness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  even  loath- 
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ing.  The  strength  fails,  the  body  wastes,  the  mind  be- 
comes enfeebled ;  in.  some  cases  there  is  listlessness  and 
stupor,  in  others  marked  nervous  excitement  and  delirium 
—  phenomena  excited  by  non-excreted  effete  matter  ac- 
cumulated in  the  blood.  The  starving  person  is  liable  to 
intercurrent  disease,  and  the  community  suffering  privation 
is  often  visited  by  epidemics  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  which  assume  an  unusually  malignant  and  fatal 
type,  consequent  upon  the  nervous  depression  and  vitiated 
blood  of  the  persons  attacked. 

Stass'furt,  town  of  the  Prus.  proy.  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Bode,  is  noted  for  the  immense  layer  of  rock-salt  in  its 
vicinity,  discovered  in  1837  at  a  depth  of  826  ft,,  with  thick- 
ness of  about  1000  ft.  The  mine  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

State.  The  Latin  word  status  never  means  what  state 
means— a  self-governing  community  organized  under  per- 
manent law,  having  for  its  aim  justice  and  public  security. 
Nation  implies  common  origin,  although  the  Grs.,  of  whom 
Cicero  uses  the  word  nation,  were  never  united.  Many 
modern  states  are  such,  although  consisting  of  several  na- 
tionalities, as  Belg.,  Aus.,  and  even  G.  Brit,  And  the  Brit. 
nation  is  spoken  of,  although  its  parts  are  not  entirely  homo- 
geneous. The  political  sense  of  estates  (from  status,  estat, 
etaf),  as  forming  3  or  4  groups  or  classes  in  the  political  as- 
semblies, is  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system.  There  is  great 
confusion  from  the  name  of  United  States  given  to  this  coun- 
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try,  as  a  whole,  and  the  name  state  to  single  constituent 
parts  of  it,  which  now  nothing  can  alter.    T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

State  Centre,  on  K.  R.,  Marshall  co.,  la.,  in  an  agricult- 
ural and  stock-raising  region.  Pop.  1870,  559  ;  1880,  880 

Stat'eii  Isl'aiid  [named  by  the  Dutch  in  honor  of  the 
States-General],  the  island  which  constitutes  nearly  all  of 
Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  New  York 
harbor,  New  York  Bay,  and  the  Narrows,  N.  by  the  Kill 
van  Kull,  W.  by  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  S.  S.  E.  by  Rar- 
itan  Bay  and  the  Lower  Bay  of  New  York.    It  is  14  m.  long, 
and  greatest  breadth  8  m.    Area,  58^  sq.  m.    It  is  traversed 
by  Staten  Island  R.  R.,  and  is  connected  with  New  York  by 
lines  of  ferry-boats. 
State  Rights.    See  SOVEREIGNTY. 
States-General.    See  ESTATES,  THE  THREE. 
States  of  tue  Cliurcb.     See  PAPAL  STATES. 
States'ville,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.    Pop. 
1870.  644  ;  1880,  1062. 
Statlce.    See  MARSH  ROSEMARY. 

Statics  [Gr.  <TTO.TIKIJ]  is  that  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  forces  in  equilib- 
rium ;  and  by  equilibrium  it  is  meant  that  the  forces  are  in 
perfect  balance,  so  that  the  body  upon  which  they  act  is  in 
a  state  of  rest.  According  to  the  classification  presented  in 
most  text-books  on  the  subject,  the  word  "  statics  "  is  used 
in  opposition  to  "dynamics,"  the  former  being  the  science 
of  equilibrium  or  rest,  the  latter  of  motion,  and  both  to- 
gether constituting  mechanics.  The  influence  of  Fr.  lit. 
has,  however,  produced  among  recent  writers  a  tendency 
to  a  stricter  and  better  use  of  these  words.  In  this  new 
classification  the  word  "  mechanics  "  is  used  as  expressing 
not  only  the  theory  of  force  and  motion,  but  its  applications 
to  the  arts ;  the  portion  of  this  which  may  be  regarded  as 
pure  science  is  then  divided  into  kinematics  and  dynamics, 
the  former  being  the  pure  geometrical  theory  of  motion  in- 
dependent of  notions  of  force  and  matter,  and  the  latter 
the  theory  of  forces  as  acting  upon  and  producing  either 
the  rest  or  motion  of  bodies.  The  word  "  dynamics  "  is  thus 
employed  nearly  in  its  etymological  sense,  as  expressing  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  force  or  power,  and  it 
is  divided  into  statics  and  kinetics,  the  one  being  the  science 
which  treats  of  forces  considered  as  producing  rest,  and  the 
other  as  producing  motion. 

Statls'tics,  a  branch  of  political  science  having  for  its 
object  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts  illustrative 
of  the  social,  moral,  and  industrial  condition  of  a  people. 
As  a  basis  for  the  operations  of  govt.,  attempts  more  or  less 
rude  to  obtain  such  information  have  been  made  in  every 
civilized  country  from  time  immemorial.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  comparatively  modern  times  that  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  has  been  appreciated. 

Statins,  sta'she-us  (PUBLIUS  PAPINIUS),  b.  about  61  A.  D., 
lived  at  one  time  in  Rome  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Do- 
mitian,  but  d.  about  96  A.  D.,  in  retirement  at  Naples.  Of 
his  works  are  still  extant  Silvarum  Libri  V.,  Thebaidos  Libri 
XII.,  and  Achilleldos  Libri  II. 

Statuary.  See  SCULPTURE  and  ROMAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Staubbach.  stowb'bahk  ["  dust-stream  "],  a  celebrated 
waterfall  of  Switz.,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  has  a  descent  of 
between  800  and  900  ft.  Before  the  water  reaches  the  bot- 
tom it  is  dissolved  into  spray  and  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
which  gives  it  a  singularly  beautiful  resemblance  to  a  lace 
curtain  floating  in  the  air. 

Staugh'ton  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Coventry,  Eng.,  Jan. 
4,  1770,  emigrated  to  Amer.  1793,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  ch.  in  Georgetown,  S.  C. ;  preached  subsequently  in 
Phila.  (1805-23),  acting  at  the  same  time  as  sec.  of  the  Bap. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  from  1823  to  1827  pres.  of  Co- 
lumbian Coll.  D.  Dec.  12,  1829. 

Stauutou,  stan'ton,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Augusta 
co.,  Va.,  136  m.  from  Richmond,  has  State  insts.  for  the  in- 
sane, deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  and  4  female  sems.  Pop. 
1870,  5120 ;  1880,  6664. 

Staunton  (Sir  GEORGE  LEONARD),  BART.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Cargin,  Galway,  Ire.,  Apr.  19,  1737,  ed.  at  Dublin  and  at 
Montpellier,  Fr.,  where  he  grad.  in  med. ;  wrote  for  Lond. 
periodicals  ;  settled  in  1762  as  a  phys.  in  the  island  of  Grena- 
da in  the  W.  I.,  where  he  held  several  official  positions,  in- 
cluding that  of  atty.-gen.,  and  acquired  a  considerable  for- 
tune, which  he  invested  in  landed  estates ;  formed  in  1774 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Macartney,  the  new  gov. 
of  the  island,  with  whom  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Fr.  on 
the  capture  of  Grenada  in  1779,  and  whom  he  accompanied 
as  sec.  during  his  governorship  in  Madras  (1781-84)  and  his 
celebrated  embassy  to  Chi.  (1792),  of  which  he  pub.  in  1797 
an  interesting  narrative.  D.  Jan.  14,  1801. 

Staunton  (HOWARD),  b.  in  Eug.  in  1810,  ed.  at  Ox. ;  trav- 
elled extensively ;  settled  in  Lond. ;  became  noted  as  one 
of  the  most  skilful  of  chess-players  and  as  an  eminent  Shak- 
spearian  scholar ;  edited  the  Chess- Player's  Chronicle  and 
the  chess  column  of  the  Illustrated  Lond.  News ;  pub.  several 
manuals  of  the  game  of  chess  and  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  s 
Plays  and  Poems.  D.  June  22,  1874. 

Stauutou  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chester,  Eng.,  Apr.  20 
1803,  came  to  the  U.  S.  at  15 ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
P.  E.  Church  June  9,  1833,  and  priest  Sept.  7,  1834 ;  was  a 
missionary  preacher  at  Palmyra  and  Lyons,  N.  T.,  1834-*) ; 
rector  of  St.  James's  ch.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1835-40,  of  St. 
Peter's  ch.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1840-47  ;  founded  and  became 
first  rector  of  St.  Peter's  ch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1848 ;  was 
subsequently  for  7  yrs.  rector  of  Trinity  ch..  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Author  of  A  Diet,  of  the  Ch.,  An  Ecclesiastical  Diet.,  Ihe  Book 
of  Chants,  Songs,  and  Prayers  for  the  Family  Altar.  He  was 
one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc. 

Staupltz,  stow'pits,  von  (JOHANN),  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Meissen,  studied  theol.  at  Tubingen ;  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Lmv.  of  Witt 
berg,  and  was  appointed  its  first  prof,  of  theol. ;  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  Luther,  on  whom  he  exerciseci 
considerable  influence  ;  procured  his  appointment  as  prot. 


m  Wittenberg,  approved  fully  of  his  theses  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  gave  him.  during  the  first  stage  of  his 
contest  with  the  R.  Cath.  Ch..  his  effective  support.  Subse- 
quently, however,  when  an  open  breach  with  the  Ch.  took 
place,  he  retired  from  Wittenberg,  and  lived  after  1519  at 
Salzburg  as  court-preacher  to  the  abp.  and  abbey  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery.  Wrote  De  Amort  Dti  and  De  Fide  Chris- 
tiana. D.  Dec.  28,  1524. 

Steam  [A.-S.  stfm].  The  substance  which  in  the  solid 
condition  is  known  as  ice,  and  in  the  liquid  condition  as 
water,  assumes  under  certain  circumstances  of  heat  and 
pressure  the  vaporous  condition  known  as  steam.  Water 
exposed  continuously  to  a  temperature  below  32°  F.,  or  0° 
Centigrade,  becomes  converted  into  ice.  At  temperatures 
above  32°  F.,  or  freezing-point,  and  between  this  temper- 
ature—called the  melting-point— and  212°  F.  and  under  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  the  liquid  state  is  exhibited. 
If  the  temperature  be  increased  to  212°  F.  under  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere,  the  liquid  rapidly  disappears,  and  is 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapor.  This  transforma- 
tion, which  is  rapid  at  the  temperature  of  212°  F.,  takes 
place  slowly  at  all  temperatures  above  the  freezing-point 
when  the  liquid  is  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
change  being  more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  the 
limiting  temperature,  212°,  is  reached,  above  which,  under 
a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  the  substance  can  no  longer 
retain  its  liquid  form.  The  ordinary  "boiling-point"  of 
water,  212°  F.,  is  thus  a  limiting  temperature,  above  which 
it  assumes  the  vaporous  condition  under  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere. 

This  formation  of  vapor  at  lower  temperatures  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  phenomenon  of  great  importance  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  the  slow  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  from  lakes,  an_d  from  rivers  forming  a  part  of  the 
cycle  of  changes  by  which  rainfall  and  dew  supply  moisture 
to  the  dry  land.  The  laws  of  this  natural  eoofOrmon  are  not 
well  known,  the  quantity  of  water  converted  into  vapor  in 
a  given  time  from  a  given  surface  of  a  lake  or  river  being 
an  almost  indeterminate  quantity,  depending  as  it  does  on 
the  removal  of  the  vapor  already  formed  by  winds,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  quantity  of  vapor  already  existing  in  the  air  brought 
from  other  regions.  When  water  is  confined  in  a  close 
vessel,  however,  a  part  of  the  inclosed  space  being  left  free 
or  vacant,  the  effects  of  heat  may  be  more  definitely  deter- 
mined. If  under  these  circumstances  the  water  be  heated 
to  212°,  the  space  above  the  water  will  become  filled  with 
S.  or  vapor  with  an  elastic  force  of  one  atmosphere,  or  14.7 
Ibs.  per  square  inch.  If  more  heat  be  applied  to  the  mixt- 
ure of  water  and  S.,  the  volume  of  the  vessel  remaining 
constant,  an  additional  quantity  of  S.  will  be  formed,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  water  being  correspondingly  diminished, 
an  increase  of  elastic  force  or  pressure  wiU  DC  observed, 
and  these  new  relations  will  remain  fixed  and  permanent 
for  any  given  higher  temperature  as  long  as  that  tempera- 
ture is  constant.  If  the  vessel  be  then  cooled,  reverse  phe- 
nomena will  occur ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  S.  will  be 
condensed  to  a  liquid  form,  and  the  elastic  force  will  be 
diminished.  If  the  S. -space  be  enlarged,  the  temperature 
remaining  constant,  an  additional  quantity  of  vapor  will  be 
formed,  and  the  elastic  force  will  remain  constant.  If  the 
space  be  contracted,  the  temperature  remaining  constant, 
condensation  of  vapor  will  occur,  the  pressure  still  remain- 
ing constant. 

It  is  thus  observed  that  for  every  temperature  there  Is  a 
corresponding  elastic  force  or  tension,  which  cannot  be 
changed  without  causing  either  evaporation  or  condensa- 
tion. S.  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  saturated.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel  be  small  relatively  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  and  heat  be  continuously  applied,  the  last 
element  of  liquid  will  finally  be  converted  into  vapor.  At 
this  instant  the  vessel  will  contain  saturated  S.  only,  un- 
mixed with  liquid  water.  If,  now,  additional  heat  be 
applied,  or  if  the  space  be  enlarged,  the  temperature  remain- 
ing constant,  the  S.  will  assume  what  is  termed  the  super- 
heated condition.  If  the  volume  of  the  vessel  be  increased, 
the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the  pressure  will  di- 
minish, but  it  will  no  longer  be  solely  proportional  to  the 
temperature,  as  in  the  case  of  saturation ;  it  will 
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longs  to  saturated  vapor  of  the  same  temperature  ;  and  if  a 
quantity  of  saturated  S.  and  another  quantity  of  super- 
heated S.  exist  under  the  same  preseure,  the  temperature  or 
the  superheated  S.  will  be  the  greatest. 

S    unmixed  with  particles  of  water  is  transparent  and 
colorless,  its  ordinary  cloudy  appearance  as  it  issues  from 
vessels  containing  it  arising  from  suspended  parti' 
water.    Its  uses  as  a  medium  for  the  transfer  of  heat  in  heat- 
ing buildings  or  heating  other  bodies,  and  also  as  a  medium 
fo?  the  transformation  of  heat  into  useful  work  in  the 
steam-engine,  have  become  almost  universal,  and  ren 
one  of  the  most  important  agents  m  modern  civilization 
Its  properties  have  accordingly  been  carefully  studied     In 
its  superheated  condition  it  obeys  the  ^?e»l  to™  °'  £f 
permanent  gases  :  but  saturated  S.,  as  well  as  the  saturated 
vapors  of  other  liquids,  possesses  peculiar  properties  wh 
have  been  determined  mainly  by  experimental  "«£stiga- 
tions.    No  theoretical  mote  of  ascertaining  the  relation  be- 
tween the  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  case  of  saturat 
vapors  is  at  present  known,  but  for  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  especially  for  S.,  the  celebrated  experiments  of 
Regnault  furnish  the  most  reliable  means  of  calculating  by 
eZpSl  formulas  this  relation  for  awute 


^ 

Steamboat.    See  STEAM  VESSELS. 

Steam-Kimine.  The  S.-E.  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
primrnwvfr  or  motor  in  which  the  force  of  heat  is  caused 
to  perform  useful  work  through  the  medium  of  steam.  The 
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most  simple  form  of  the  apparatus  possible  embraces  at 
least  2  distinct  orpins— one  for  the  production  and  supply 
of  the  steam,  called  the  boiler,  and  the  other  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  steam,  called  the  engine.  The  engine  consists  of 
2  combinations  of  mechanism— the  cylinder,  with  \tspiston 
and  piston-rod,  its  connecting-rod  and  crank,  by  means  of 
which  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  is  caused  to  produce  a 
motion  against  the  useful  resistances  to  be  overcome  ;  and 
the  valve-gearing,  by  which  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
steam  is  made  to  and  from  the  cylinder  at  certain  periods 
of  the  motion  of  the  piston.  A  third  organ  is  often  attached 
to  the  engine  or  connected  with  it  by  a  pipe,  called  the  con- 
denser, wnich  performs  a  special  and  important  office  when 
it  is  employed,  its  introduction  giving  rise  to  a  general  clas- 
sification of  engines  into  non-condensing  and  condensing  en- 
gines, the  distinction  being  that  in  non-condensing  engines 
the  steam  after  having  performed  its  work  in  the  cylinder  is 
ejected  from  the  cylinder  into  the  atmosphere,  while  in  con- 
densing engines  the  steam  is  exhausted  into  the  condenser, 
where  the  condensation  is  effected  by  cold  water  supplied 
to  the  condenser,  and  the  condensed  steam  may  be  resup- 
plied  to  the  boiler.  In  such  an  arrangement,  where  the 
condenser  is  of  the  kind  called  a  surface  condenser,  the 
cooling  water  does  not  become  mixed  with  the  condensed 
steam,  and  the  latter  may  be  pumped  directly  back  to  the 
boiler.  The  steam  -  engine  as  a  whole  will  then  consist 
of  the  following  parts  :  the  boiler,  with  its  attachments  ;  the 
cylinder,  with  its  valve-gear ;  the  condenser,  and  the  neces- 
sary feed-pumps.  There  are  also  often  combined  with  the 
apparatus  certain  regulators  of  the  motion,  such  as  fly- 
wheels in  stationary  engines  for  regulating  the  momentary 
resistances  against  which  the  elastic  force  acts ;  and  gov- 
ernors, for  controlling  the  flow  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  and 
thus  regulating  the  average  pressure  of  the  steain  on  the 
piston.  The  fly-wheel  in  such  cases  is  often  made  in  the 
form  of  a  band-pulley  for  transmitting  the  power  of  the 
engine  to  other  machines. 

The  Boiler.— To  whatever  use  heat  is  to  be  applied  through 
the  medium  of  steam,  the  apparatus  for  generating  and  re- 
taining the  steam  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples for  all  purposes,  and  is  popularly  termed  a  boiler.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  closed  metallic  vessel,  kept  partly 
filled  with  water,  with  arrangements  for  imparting  heat  to 
the  water  by  means  of  the  combustion  of  fuel.  The  steam 
generated  is  confined  in  the  vessel  above  the  water  until  it 
is  required  for  use,  when  it  is  drawn  off  through  pipes. 
This  metallic  vessel,  with  its  compartments  and  openings, 
takes  the  name  of  "boiler"  in  the  shops  where  it  is  manu- 
factured. But  in  many  classes  or  forms  of  boilers  the 
steam-generating  apparatus  is  not  complete  until  the  boiler 
is  set  up  in  brick-work,  with  an  external  furnace  con- 
structed for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  external  flues 
made  for  conducting  the  heated  gases  to  the  chimney  along 
the  sides  of  the  boiler.  In  others  the  boiler  is  ready  for  use 
as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  having  within  its  ex- 
ternal shell  all  these  necessary  arrangements  for  combus- 
tion and  draught.  In  all  cases  certain  adjuncts  and  appur- 
tenances are  necessary,  such  as  the  feed-pump  or  other 
means  of  supplying  water,  with  the  necessary  pipes  and 
attachments,  the  safety-valve,  the  steam  and  water  gauges, 
and  grate  -  bars  for  the  furnace.  The  primary  conditions 
which  steam-generators  should  fulfil  are— (1)  strength  to 
sustain  the  internal  pressures  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
jected ;  (2)  durability  ;  (3)  economy  or  efficiency  in  evapo- 
rating qualities ;  (4)  economy  of  construction  in  materials 
and  workmanship ;  (5)  adaptation  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  their  use.  (6)  To  these  Conditions  must  be  added 
safety,  which  depends  on  form,  construction,  strength,  and 
qualities  of  materials,  as  well  as  upon  management. 

The  first  condition— strength  to  sustain  the  internal  press- 
ures—requires the  consideration  of  the  materials  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  statical  pressures  or  strains  to  which  these 
materials  will  be  subjected,  and  the  proper  forms  and  de- 
vices to  resist  those  strains.  The  condition  of  durability 
involves  the  action  of  these  materials,  and  their  preserva- 
tion under  the  varying  influences  of  heat,  pressure,  and  the 
chemical  reactions  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  in  use. 
Economy  in  evaporative  qualities  calls  for  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  the  transfer  of  heat 
as  shall  utilize  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  heat 
which  is  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Economy 
m  materials  and  construction  requires  the  employment  of 
the  least  amount  of  costly  materials,  and  the  least  labor  in 
the  construction,  that  shall  be  consistent  with  the  other 
conditions.  Adaptation  to  various  uses  gives  rise  to  various 
forms,  in  which  the  special  use  controls  or  modifies  to  some 
extent  some  of  the  other  conditions ;  while  safety  of  life 
and  property  demands  that  strength  of  parts,  quality  of 
materials,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  skilful  manage- 
ment shall  not  only  meet  the  requirements  of  economy 
durability,  and  adaptation,  but  shall  place  beyond  contin- 
gencies, as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of  explosions 
As  far  as  they  relate  to  construction  alone,  the  conditions 
of  economy  and  safely  stand,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  constant 
antagonism,  the  least  amount  of  material  that  will  bear  the 
internal  pressures  being  the  extreme  limit  of  economy  of 
construction,  while  a  near  approach  to  this  limit  is  alwavs 
attended  by  excessive  risk.  But  as  true  economy  includes 
permanence  and  durability  under  continuous  use,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  the  essential  conditions  are  involved  in 
strength,  economy  of  construction  and  me,  durability,  and 
adaptation. 

In  regard  to  forms  and  adaptation  to  various  uses,  boilers 
may  be  classified  under  a  few  types.  Considered  merely  in 
reference  to  strength  and  internal  capacity,  combined  with 
the  least  weight  of  material,  the  spherical  form  is  that 
which  fulfils  the  theoretical  requirements  of  strength  and 
safety.  A  vessel  of  this  form  possesses  the  advantage  in 
regard  to  strength,  that  every  point  of  the  shell  or  external 
envelope  is  exposed  to  a  strain  of  extension.  No  cross- 


strain  is  produced  in  any  part  of  the  material,  and  no 
distortion  can  occur  from  the  internal  pressures.  The 
spherical  form  is  not,  however,  the  best  adapted  for  the 
application  of  heat  externally,  nor  is  it  the  form  of  cheapest 
construction.  Those  conditions  are  obtained  by  modifying 
this  form  and  extending  it  to  the  cylindrical  shape,  which 
gives  the  same  advantages  in  transforming  all  the  strains 
into  tangential  strains,  while  it  permits  of  the  most  exten- 
sive variety  of  arrangements  for  the  application  of  heat. 
The  cylinder  is  the  form  best  adapted  for  cheapness  of  con- 
struction, strength,  permanence  of  shape  tinder  both  in- 
ternal and  external  pressures,  and  for  the  flow  of  fluids ; 
and  it  thus  forms  a  basis  for  nearly  all  constructions,  modi- 
fications or  departures  from  this  form  being  adopted  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  boilers  of  steam-vessels. 
The  most  common  types  of  steam-generators  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  designations :  (1)  The  plain 
cylinder  boiler ;  (2)  the  cylinder-flue  boiler  ;  (3)  the  cylinder- 
tubular  boiler  ;  (4)  the  return-flue  boiler ;  (5)  the  return-tubu- 
lar boiler ;  (6)  the  water-tube  boiler ;  (7)  the  locomotive 
boiler ;  (8)  the  sectional  boiler.  Each  of  these  types  appears 
under  various  forms,  and  the  modifications  often  present 
such  peculiar  and  distinct  characteristics  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  classed  with  either  of  the  above-named  types. 
But  for  a  general  discussion  these  forms  comprehend  the 
largest  proportion  of  boilers  at  present  in  use,  or  which 
have  been  in  use  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  plain  cylinder  boiler  (B,  Fig.  1),  as  it  comes  from 
the  manufacturer's  hands,  is  a  plain  cylinder,  formed  of 
FIG.  1. 


Plain  Cylinder  Boiler  set  in  brick-work. 

wrought-iron  plates  of  3/,«  to  ^£  inch  thickness,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  boiler,  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  being  closed 
by  cast-iron  heads  or  by  wrought-iron  plates  hammered  into 
the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  plates  forming  the 
body  of  the  cylinder  are  shaped  to  a  cylindrical  form  in  a 
cold  state  by  rollers,  the  sections  thus  formed  being  riveted 
together  longitudinally,  and  afterward  joined  end  to  end. 
The  cylinder  is  surmounted  at  some  point  by  a  cylindrical 
chamber,  called  the  steam-dome  or  steam-drum,  which  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  cast-  or  wrought-iron  head,  on  which 
the  castings  for  attaching  the  steam-pipes  and  the  safety- 
valve  are  usually  fitted.  This  cylindrical  structure  is  called 
in  the  shops  a  boiler,  but  the  complete  apparatus  to  which 
this  term  appropriately  belongs  requires  other  parts,  which, 
for  this  cjass  of  boilers,  is  usually  supplied  by  the  brick- 
work setting  in  which  it  is  mounted.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
cylinder  boiler  set  in  brick-work.  The  front  end  of  the 
cylinder  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  frame,  called  the  front, 
shown  in  section  and  partly  in  the  end  elevation  of  the 
figure.  The  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  rests  upon  a  brick  wall, 
a  roller  being  placed  under  this  end  to  permit  a  slight  move- 
ment when  the  cylinder  expands  or  contracts,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  shattering  or  breaking  of  the  walls  by 
the  expansions  and  contractions  when  the  boiler  is  alter- 
nately heated  and  cooled. 

The  cylinder,  as  applied  to  the  S.-E.,  comprises  all  forms 

of  the  chamber  or  working  space  in  which  the  steam,  by 

acting  upon  a  movable  surface,  produces  motion  against  a 

resistance.     This  working  chamber  is  almost  universally 

FIG.  2. 


cylindrical,  and  the  movable  surface  is  usually  the  end  of  a 
piston  of  a  cylindrical  form  accurately  fitted  to  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder,  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 


.  C°ffimon  fo™  of  a  cylinder  Is 

represents  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  cylinder, 
with  its  piston  and  pis- 
ton-rod. Fig.  3  repre- 
sents a  sec-lion  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  Corliss 
engine.  It  shows  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  open- 
ings for  the  entrance  and 
exhaust  of  steam.  Fig. 
4  represents  the  piston 
with  its  packing-rings ;  these  rings  serve  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  stearu  past  the  piston.  Figs.  5  and  6  are  sketches 
illustrating  the  rotary  forms  of  engine  as  invented  by  Watt 

Fio.  5. 


FIG.  6. 


and  Bramah  respectively.  In  these  engines  the  cylinders 
are ,  truly  cylindrical,  but  the  pistons  revolve  about  the  axel 
of  the  cylinders.  Of  many  hundreds  of  devices i  of  rotary 
engines  these  are  the  prin.  types 

ie  following  cut  (Fig.  7)  exhibits  the  mechanism  of  the 
ordinary  non-condensing  stationary  S.-E.  by  which  the  re- 
ciprocating rectilineal  motion  of  the  piston  and  piston-rod 
is  converted  into  continuous 
rotary  motion.  In  this  cut.  C 
represents  the  cylinder,  C'  the 
cross-head  moving  in  guides 
J"  the  crank,  C'"  the  connect- 
ing-rod, F  the  fly  or  band- 
wheel,  s  the  steam-pipe.  Fig 
8  represents  generally  the  cor- 
responding features  of  the 
Corliss  engine,  and  Fig.  9  the 
mechanism  of  the  Amer.  beam 
engine,  as  designed  for  large 
steamships  and  river  boats. 
In  this  sketch  C  represents  the 
cylinder,  C"  the  condenser,  B 
the  working-  (or  "walking-") 
beam,  C'"  the  connecting-rod, 

'"'  the  crank,  A  the  air-pump, 
V  valve-gearing.  Fig.  10  ex- 
hibits an  arrangement  of  mech- 
anism of  a  compound  engine 
for  a  propeller. 

These  illustrations  exhibit  a 
few  of  the  forms  of  combina- 
tion which  the  mechanism  of 
the  engine  takes  under  different  circumstances,  but  it  is 
FIG.  7. 


Babcock  and  Wilcoi  Horizontal  Stationary  Engine, 
impossible  in  a  brief  sketch  to  describe  minutely  even  these 
general  forms,  much  less  to  mention  all  the  various  com- 


'  -ng  engine  is  one  in 

which  the  steam  acts  on  both  sides  of  the  piston  alternately 
A  direct-acting  engine  is  one  in  which  the  connecting-rod 
extends  beyond  the  cross-head,  away  from  the  cylinder. 
Fio.  9. 


and  a  back-acting  engine  one  in  which  the  connecting-rod  is 
brought  from  the  cross-head  back  toward  the  cylinder  or 
beyond  it.  Engines  are  also  classed  as  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal, according  as  the  cylinder  is  vertical  or  horizontal.  An 
oscillating  engine  is  one  in  which  the  cylinder  is  mounted  on 
trunnions,  the  steam  being  received  and  discharged  through 
the  trunnions.  Such  engines  have  no  connecting-rod,  the 
piston-rod  being  directly  connected  with  the  crank.  Nearly 
all  marine  engines,  except  the  beam  engine,  have  2  cylinders, 
connecting  with  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (see 
Fig.  10),  in  order  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  power. 

Another  mode  of  descriptive  designation  of  engines  re- 
lates to  the  general  nature  of  the  machine  and  kind  uf 
work  which  it  performs ;  for  example,  marine  engine,  ft'i- 
tionary  engine,  portable  engine,  locomotive  engine,  hoisting  t>>- 
gine,  pumping  engine,  etc.,  each  of  these  varieties  having  its 
characteristic  mechanism  and  connections.  In  the  rotary 
engine  the  motion  of  the  piston  or  its  equivalent  is  circular 
and  continuous  in  one  direction,  and  what  is  the  crank-shaft 


FIG.  10. 


in  other  engines  is  in  this  the  shaft  on  which  the  piston  re- 
'°'ves.  No  piston-rod,  connecting-rod,  or  crank  is  required  ; 
ana  thus,  as  far  as  these  parts  are  concerned,  the  mechanism 


is  the  most  simple  and  compact  of  all  engines.  The  diffi- 
culty of  providing  a  perfectly  steam-tight  working-space  for 
the  steam  in  this  class  of  engines,  with  freedom  from  exces- 
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sive  friction,  and  the  existence  of  other  defects  which  no 
inventor  has  yet  remedied,  render  this  form  very  inefficient, 
notwithstanding  its  compactness. 

The  cylinder  and  common  piston,  with  the  piston-rod,  con- 
necting-rod, and  crank,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
elements  of  the  mechanism  in  universal  use,  whatever  may 
be  the  other  parts  of  any  particular  combination.  To  this 
form  we  shall  refer  in  discussing  the  subject  of  valve-gearing. 
The  term  valve-gearing  comprises  all  the  special  mechanism 
attached  to  the  cylinder,  which,  deriving  its  motion  in- 
directly from  the  motion  of  the  piston,  acts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  open  and  close,  at  proper  times,  the  passages  by  which 
the  steam  enters  and  is  discharged  from  the  cylinder. 
Those  pieces  of  this  mechanism  which  act  directly  to  close 
the  passages  are  called  valves.  The  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  moved  is  properly  the  valve-gearing.  A  full  de- 
scription of  the  common  slide-valve,  with  the  principles  of 
mechanism  involved  in  its  use,  will  illustrate  the  subject ; 
other  kinds  of  valves  and  their  special  mechanisms  will 
then  need  only  a  passing  notice. 

Fig.  2,  already  given,  shows  a  section  of  a  cylinder  by 
which  the  action  of  the  common  D  slide-valve  (so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  section)  may  be  explained.  In  this 
section  V  represents  the  valve,  situated  in  a  rectangular 
box  or  casing,  which  is  in  full  communication  with  the 
boiler  when  the  engine  is  running.  This  box,  called  the 
steam-chest,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  forming 
part  of  it,  is  constantly  full  of  steam  at  nearly  the  boiler- 
pressure  when  the  engine  is  in  motion.  S  S  are  passages 
called  steam-passages  leading  from  this  chest  to  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder ;  E,  a  passage  called  the  exhaust-port  leading 
to  the  open  air  or  to  the  condenser.  The  ports  are  long 
rectangular  openings  in  a  plane  surface  on  the  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  valve  V  has  such  form  and  dimensions  that 
it  covers  all  these  ports  when  in  its  neutral  or  middle  posi- 
tion, and  is  caused  to  slide  back  and  forth  just  enough  to 
uncover  alternately  the  steam  ports  S  S,  the  amount  of  this 
sliding,  even  in  the  largest  engines,  in  which  the  valve  may 
have  a  superficial  area  of  several  square  feet,  being  only  3 
or  4  inches.  In  small  engines  the  extent  of  sliding  in  one 
direction  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  This  move- 
ment of  the  valve  to  the  right  and  left  is  produced  by  means 
of  an  eccentric  or  small  crank  and  a  special  connected  rod 
attached  to  the  valve,  by  which  its  motions  are  made  to 
correspond  in  point  of  time  with  the  motions  of  the  piston  ; 
but  the  eccentric  and  main  crank  being  keyed  to  the  shaft 
in  different  positions,  these  motions,  although  taking  place 
in  the  same  times,  will  not  at  each  moment  correspond  in 
direction  or  velocity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  and  its  return  to  the  opposite  end  depends 
on  its  receiving  the  impulse  of  steam  admitted  from  the 
steam-chest  just  at  this  moment  to  drive  it  back.  It  will 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  valve  has  been  moved  from  its 
central  position,  covering  all  the  ports,  already  sufficiently 
far  to  open  the  steam-port  on  the  right  a  small  amount, 
and  steam  is  already  admitted  and  fills  the  narrow  space 
to  the  right  of  the  piston.  Thus,  the  full  boiler-pressure, 
or  nearly  so.  is  already  acting  on  the  right  of  the  piston  to 
drive  it  back.  The  condition  of  things  on  the  left  of  the 
piston  at  this  moment  is  quite  different.  The  steam  which 
has  been  confined  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the  left, 
and  which  by  its  expansive  action  has  driven  the  piston 
toward  the  right,  is  now  free  to  pass  from  this  space  into 
the  atmosphere  back  through  the  steam-port  S.  through 
which  it  came,  but  not  into  the  steam-chest  —  the  port  S 
now  leading  through  the  hollow  of  the  valve  to  the  exhaust- 
port  ;  and  this  opening  is  by  the  movement  of  the  valve 
already  larger  than  the  opening  for  admission  on  the  right. 
The  phenomena  which  now  take  place  while  the  piston 
moves  from  the  right  to  the  left  are  as  follows :  The  valve 
completes  its  excursion  to  the  left,  and  returns,  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  supply  of  steam  on  the  right  of  the  cylinder, 
while  the  piston  is  still  in  motion  to  the  left.  After  the 
supply  is  cut  off,  the  confined  steam  continues  to  act  by  its 
expansion  alone,  no  more  being  admitted.  The  point  at 
which  this  occurs  is  called  the  point  of  cut-off.  The  fraction 
of  the  stroke  at  which  this  occurs  depends  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  valve  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  moved.  It  may  happen,  also,  that  by  the 
same  movement  of  the  valve  on  its  return  to  the  right,  and 
while  the  piston  is  still  moving  to  the  left,  the  exhaust- 
passage  is  closed  so  as  to  confine  a  portion  of  the  steam  in 
the  left-hand  part  of  the  chamber,  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
cushion.  This  will  occur  at  the  moment  the  inner  edge  of 
the  hollow  part  of  the  valve  on  the  left  reaches  the  inner 
edge  of  the  steam-port.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Steam  Fire-Engine.    See  FIRE-ENGINE. 

Steam  Navigation.    See  NAVIGATION,  OCEAN  STEAM. 

Steam  Vessels.  The  idea  of  the  possible  adaptation 
of  steam  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels  was  suggested  at  a 
very  early  period.  But  the  earliest  practical  effort  appears 
to  be  that  of  Papin,  who  in  1707  applied  his  steam-engine 
to  the  propulsion  of  a  model  vessel  on  the  Fulda  River 
at  Cassel.  About  1763  William  Henry  of  Pa.  built  a  small 
model  steamboat,  which  he  tried  with  success  on  the  Cones- 
toga  River ;  this  experiment  is  specially  notable  as  having 
furnished  the  hint  to  the  successful  efforts  made  40  yrs.  later 
by  Robert  Fulton.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  problem  of  steam  navigation  had  begun  to  engage 
many  minds  in  Europe  and  Amer.  In  Amer.  James  Rumsey 
of  Md.  was  engaged  in  experiments,  and  in  1786  built  a  boat 
which  was  propelled  upon  the  Potomac  by  steam  at  the 
rate  of  4  m.  an  hour  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  forced  out 
at  the  stern ;  a  society  was  formed  to  aid  him  in  his  project, 
of  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  member,  and  he  went  to  Lond., 
where  he  built  a  boat  with  which  a  successful  experiment 
was  made  on  the  Thames  in  1792 :  but  he  died  before  any 
thorough  success  was  attained.  In  the  mean  while  John 
Fitch  had  been  also  trying  experiments  in  steam  navigation 


upon  the  Del.  River.  His  first  boat,  built  in  1786,  was  pro- 
pelled by  paddles  moved  by  a  steam-engine.  Simultaneous 
experiments  were  also  carried  on  in  G.  Brit.  About  1790 
Robert  Fulton  left  Amer.  for  Eng.  to  study  his  profession  of 
a  painter,  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  mechanics, 
and  especially  to  steam  navigation.  He  made  some  experi- 
ments in  Fr.,  which  wrere  only  partially  successful,  but  he 
secured  the  confidence  and  aid  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
the  Amer.  ambassador,  and  in  1806  returned  to  New  York, 
bringing  with  him  a  powerful  Boulton  &  Watt  steam-engine, 
for  which  a  hull  was  built.  The  vessel,  named  the  Clermont, 
after  Livingston's  manor  on  the  Hudson,  made  a  successful 
trial-trip  to  Albany,  Aug.  7-9, 1807,  returning  on  the  2  follow- 
ing days,  her  average  running  speed  being  5  m.  an  hour. 
The  Clermont  was  130  ft.  long,  18  ft.  beam,  7  ft.  deep,  with  a 
burden  of  160  tons.  She  soon  commenced  making  regular 
trips  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  must  be  considered  the  first  steamboat  adapted 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight,  all  previous 
ones  having  been  experimental  models,  or  at  most  only 
designed  as  tugs.  Fulton  and  Livingston  obtained  from  the 
State  of  N.  Y.  the  monopoly  for  using  S.  V.  in  the  waters  of 
the  State.  John  Stevens  of  New  York  was  even  earlier 
than  Fulton  as  an  experimenter  in  steam  navigation,  and 
narrowly  missed  anticipating  him  in  practical  success.  The 
Phoenix,  his  first  steamboat,  properly  so  called,  was  com- 
pleted in  1807,  following  hard  upon  Fulton's  Clermont.  Pre- 
vented by  the  monopoly  of  Fulton  and  Livingston  from 
navigating  the  Hudson,  he  sent  his  boat  by  sea  to  the  Del. 
S.  V.  in  Amer.  were  now  an  assured  success.  Fulton  and 
his  coadjutors  soon  placed  a  fleet  of  them  upon  the  Hudson 
River  and  L.  I.  Sound,  while  Stevens  and  nis  sons  placed 
their  steamers  upon  the  Del.  and  the  Conn.,  and  upon  the 
Hudson  after  Fulton's  monopoly  had  expired. 

Stear'lc  Acid  [Fr.  acide  stearique ;  Ger.  Talgsaure]  is 
the  most  abundant  of  the  solid  fat  acids,  and  is  obtained  in 
the  saponification  of  all  the  fats  containing  stearine,  and 
especially  of  beef's  tallow,  mutton  suet,  hog's  lard,  etc. 
Many  vegetal  fats  contain  S.  A.,  as  shea-butter  of  Mungo 
Park,  cacao-butter,  olive  oil,  oil  of  black  mustard,  oil  of 
ben,  oil  of  madia,  Chi.  wax,  and  the  oil  of  Bassia  latifolia. 
The  so  called  S.  A.  (or  stearine)  of  commerce,  which  is 
found  in  "star  candles,"  is  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic, 
and  margaric  (and  often  also  oleic)  acids.  But  this  acid  is 
never  pure.  Pure  S.  A.  is  colorless,  and  without  odor  or 
taste,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  reddens  blue  litmus  when 
warm  and  in  its  cold  alcoholic  solution,  but  water,  which 
precipitates  the  acid,  also  restores  the  blue  color.  It  melts 
at  157°-159°,  and  solidifies  at  150°  F.  By  cooling  it  crystal- 
lize^ in  brilliant  needles,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  after 
fusion  it  is  very  friable.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  boiling  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  the  cooling  solu- 
tion depositing  nacreous  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
ether.  It  burns  with  a  clear  and  white  flame.  S.  A.  is  the 
least  soluble  in  different  solvents  of  all  the  fatty  acids. 

Decomposition.— When  larger  quantities  of  S.  A.  are  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation,  not  in  vacuo,  the  greater  part 
passes  over  unchanged,  while  a  small  portion  is  resolved 
into  carbon  -  dioxide,  water,  and  stearone.  The  distillate 
contains  also  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  and  an  acid  of  lower 
melting-point  than  S.  A. ;  also  hydrocarbons  and  ketones 
richer  in  carbon  than  stearone.  Chlorine  and  bromine  both 
attack  melted  S.  A.,  replacing  hydrogen  and  producing 
chlorinated  and  brominated  species,  substitution-products. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat  dissolves  in 
S.  A.  without  coloration ;  the  addition  of  water  throws 
down  the  fatty  acid  in  white  flocks.  When  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  is  heated,  sulphurous  oxide  is  evolved,  and  a 
new  fatty  acid  is  formed*,  resembling  elai'dic  acid.  Boiling 
nitric  acid  attacks  S.  A.,  and  transforms  it  successively 
into  suberic,  pimetic,  adipic,  succinic,  capric,  and  oenanthic 
acids.  Cold  nitric  acid  changes  S.  A.  after  some  days  into 
margaric  acid,  and  if  crude  S.  A.  is  used,  suberic  and  suc- 
cinic acids  are  produced.  With  phosphoric  oxide  S.  A.  yields 
the  elements  of  water,  and  is  transformed  to  a  yellowish 
brittle  mass,  which  melts  between  130°  and  140°  F.  With 
platinum  -  black,  S.  A.,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  at  a 
temperature  of  212°  F.,  evolves  carbon-dioxide,  and  at  392° 
F.  is  converted  entirely  into  water  and  carbon-dioxide.  Per- 
manganate of  potassium  converts  S.  A.  completely  into 
stearate  and  caroonate  of  potassium.  Distilled  with  aniline, 
S.  A.  yields  phenyl  stearamid  =  stearanilide.  With  methylic, 
ethyhc,  and  homologous  alcohols,  with  carbohydrates,  with 
glycerine,  meconine,  and  cholesterine,  S.  A.  yields  with  heat 
ethereal  compounds,  formed  from  the  acid  and  the  other 
body,  with  elimination  of  water.  Stearate  of  lime  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  gives  off  marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  or  other 
olefines,  and  the  distillate  contains  abundance  of  stearone 
and  other  ketones  in  smaller  quantity,  calcic  carbonate 
being  the  residuum. 

Stearates. — S.  A.  combines  with  many  metallic  bases,  form- 
ing bodies  of  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and  plasters 
which  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  The  Stearates  are 
mostly  decomposed  by  other  acids,  the  S.  A.  floating  as  an 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  warm  liquid.  S.  A.  displaces  car- 
bon-dioxide from  a  mono-carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium 
only  at  212°,  and  it  dissolves  in  a  cold  solution  of  alkaline 
carbonate,  forming  bicarbonate.  The  neutral  Stearates  of 
the  alkalies  dissolve  without  dregs  in  10  to  12  parts  of  warm 
water,  but  are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
with  separation  of  an  acid  salt,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
alkaline.  The  alkaline  Stearates  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  bet- 
ter if  warm.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  the  Stearates,  but 
extracts  the  excess  of  acid  from  the  bi-stearates  and  trans- 
forms them  into  neutral  salts.  Saline  waters  dissolve  only 
a  trifling  quantity  of  alkaline  Stearates.  The  neutral  salts 
of  other  metallic  oxides  decompose  the  alkaline  stearates, 
forming  insoluble  stearates  of  the  other  metals.  Dilute 
mineral  acids  also  decompose  the  alkaline  stearates,  with 
separation  of  S.  A. 
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There  are  3  stearates  of  potassium— mono-,  bi-,  and  tri- 
acid  salts,  and  a  mono-  and  bi-acid  stearate  of  sodium,  all 
more  or  less  soluble  salts.  A  soluble  neutral  salt  of  am- 
monia with  S.  A.  also  exists.  The  stearates  of  baryta,  stron- 
tia.  lime,  magnesia,  lead  (bi-plumbic  and  mono-plumbic), 
copper,  mercury  (mercurous  and  mercuric  stearates),  and 
silver  are  all  insoluble  salts.  The  mixture  of  S.  A.  with 
lauric,  myristic,  palmitic,  and  margaric  acid  gives  bodies 
varying  in  their  melting-points  and  other  relations. 

Stearic  Ethers.— Ethylic  stearate  may  be  obtained  by  boil- 
ing together  for  half  an  hour  a  mixture  of  S.  A.,  alcohol,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Ethylic  stearate  is  a  trans- 
parent, odorless  solid  ;  melts  at  88°  to  93°  ;  distils  at  435°  F., 
with  decomposition.  It  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  white  silken  needles.  Its  ethereal  solution  gives  no 
crystals.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and 
completely  by  chlorhydric  acid  and  alcoholic  potassa,  but 
not  by  watery  solution  of  potassa. 

The  S.  A.  industry  dates  from  the  yr.  1831,  when  the  first 
manufactory  by  lime  -  saponification  was  opened  in  Paris 
near  the  Barriere  de  1'Etoile  ;  hence  the  name,  now  accept- 
ed the  world  over,  of  bougies  de  rEtoile,  or  star  candles. 
From  that  date  the  development  of  this  important  industry 
was  very  rapid  and  assumed  great  importance — not  in  Fr. 
alone,  but  all  over  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.  This  industry 
is  naturally  divided  into  2  quite  distinct  sections— (1)  the 
chemical  and  (2)  the  mechanical.  \_Fromorig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ. 
Cijc..  by  PROF.  B.  SILLIMAN,  M.  D.] 

Stearine,  ste'a-rin,  is  a  glyceride  or  ether  of  glycerine, 
as  shown  by  the  formula  tristearine.  In  commercial  par- 
lance, stearine  is  a  term  applied  to  the  impure  stearic  acid 
obtained  by  the  saponification  of  fats  in  the  preparation  of 
star  candles.  Tristearine  is  the  natural  form  of  stearine  in 
the  hard  fats  of  both  kingdoms.  From  the  seeds  of  Srin- 
donia  indica  S.  of  absolute  unity  can  be  obtained.  Pure  S. 
from  this  source  is  perfectly  white,  and  crystallizes  in  mam- 
millary  radiations  of  a  nacreous  lustre,  ending  in  very  deli- 
cate needles.  This  S.,  when  fused,  is  much  more  trans- 
parent than  that  from  animal  fats,  which  obstinately  retain 
traces  of  oleine  and  other  fat  acids.  It  is  very  brittle. 

Stearns,  sturnz  (ASAHEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lunenburg,  Mass., 
June  17,  1774,  grad.  at  Harvard  1797 ;  was  co.  atty.  for  Mid- 
sex,  M.  C.  1815-17,  prof,  of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School  1817- 
29,  and  subsequently  com.  for  revising  the  statutes  of  Mass. 
Wrote  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Real  Actions,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Practical  Forms.  D.  Feb.  5, 1839. 

Stearns  (Rev.  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  fourth 
pres.  of  Amherst  Coll.,  b.  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mar.  17,  1805, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1827 ;  studied  theol.  at  Andover,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
ch.  at  Cambridgeport  Dec.  14, 1831.  In  1854  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Amherst  Coll.,  which  he  held  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  June  8. 1876.  Pub.  papers  in  the  Bioliotheca  Sacra, 
Biblical  Repository,  and  New  Englander,  etc. 

Ste'arone  was  derived  byBussyfrom  the  decomposi- 
tion of  stearic  acid  by  quicklime.  S.  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  fat-acids,  and  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid.  It  burns  with  a  very  brilliant  flame,  and  be- 
comes highly  electric  by  friction.  Alkalies  do  not  attack  it. 
Hot  sulphuric  acid  burns  it  with  evolution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Hot  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  it,  but  hot  nitrq-sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  acid  volatile  oil. 

Ste'atite,  or  Soapstoiie,  a  kind  of  stone  which  receives 
its  name  from  its  unctuous  quality.  It  is  a  compact  form  of 
talc,  and  is  an  impure  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  has 
some  use  in  the  porcelain  manufacture.  A  soft  white  sort 
is  the  Fr.  chalk  of  the  toilet  and  of  the  tailors'  shops. 

Stedmau  (.EDMUND  CLARENCE).    See  APFBNDIX. 

Steed'man  (CHARLES),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Sept.  24,  1811,  in  S.  C., 
became  a  mdpn.  Apr.  1, 1828,  a  lieut.  1841,  a  commander  1855, 
a  capt.  1862,  a  com.  1866,  a  rear-admiral  1871 ;  retired  in  1873. 
Served  in  the  naval  battery  at  Vera  Cruz  during  Mex.  war, 
and  commanded  the  Bienville  at  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and 
the  Ticonderoga  in  both  the  Ft.  Fisher  fights. 

Steednian  (JAMES  BARRETT),  b.  in  Northumberland  co.. 
Pa.,  July  13,  1818,  went  to  O.  in  1837,  and  in  1843  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature ;  in  1851  became  member  of  O.  board 
of  public  works,  and  subsequently  printer  to  Cong.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  was  appointed  col.  of  an  O.  vol- 
unteer regiment ;  served  with  credit  in  W.  Va.  and  Ky. ;  was 
made  brig.-gen.  July  1863,  and  for  services  at  Chickamauga 
was  made  maj.-gen.  in  April,  1864.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign ;  afterward  was  with  Thom- 
as in  Tenn.,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Resign- 
ed July  1866,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson  collector 
of  port  of  New  Orleans.  D.  Oct.  18,  1883. 

Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  which  has  been  cast  from  a 
fluid  state  into  a  malleable  mass. 

Xature  and  Composition.— The  grand  structural  character- 
istic of  steel  is  homogeneity  due  to  fusion ;  also,  that  its 
chemical  constituents  are  very  various.  The  important 
chemical  qualities  of  tool  -  steel  are :  (1)  the  tempering 
quality,  which  is  due,  first,  to  the  presence  of  say  %  to  m 
per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  second,  to  the  mechanical  mixture  of 
this  carbon  with  the  metal  by  means  of  slow  cooling  from  a 
red  heat,  which  makes  the  metal  comparatively  soft ;  third, 
the  extreme  hardening  of  the  metal,  when,  by  means  of 
sudden  cooling,  the  carbon  is  chemically  dissolved  in  the 
iron.  (2)  An  important  condition  of  tool-steel  is  its  free- 
dom from  ingredients  which  induce  brittleness.  The  more 
important  qualities  of  structural  steels  vary  with  their  pre- 
cise uses.  In  general,  great  resistance  to  statical  strains, 
or  to  those  gradually  applied,  is  accompanied  by  com 
parative  brittleness  and  unfitness  to  resist  strains  suddenly 
applied.  High  resistance,  resilience,  hardness,  and  brittle- 
ness  increase,  up  to  certain  limits,  with  the  amount  ot 
impurities,  chiefly  carbon,  contained  in  the  metal.  Low 
resistance,  softness,  ductility,  and  toughness  become  more 
marked,  within  certain  limits,  as  the  impurities  become 
less.  But  too  little  as  well  as  too  much  impurity  makes 
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steel  weak  and  unsuitable  for  structural  purposes.  It  re- 
quires what  is  called  "  body  "  to  give  it  resistance  to  either 
statical  or  sudden  strains.  This  "body?>  is  imparted  by 
carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  by  other  in- 
gredients ;  but  too  much  of  either  of  them,  or  of  certain 
compounds  of  them,  weakens  the  metal 

The  Manufacture  of  Steel.— (1)  The  Pot-Steel  Process.— This 
is  the  oldest  and  simplest.  It  at  first  consisted  in  melting 
wrought  iron  with  carbon  in  clay  crucibles.  In  the  present 
manufacture  other  ingredients  beside  carbon,  chiefly  man- 
ganese, are  added.  Sometimes  substances  intended  to  com- 
bine with  and  remove  the  impurities  in  the  wrought  iron 
are  introduced,  but  generally  these  impurities  remain  In 
the  steel.  The  finest  steel  must  therefore  be  made  from 
wrought  iron  which  has  been  purified  by  reworking  with 
pure  fuel,  and  which  was  originally  made  from  pure  ores 
The  melting-point  of  wrought  iron  is  so  high  that  it  has 
been  usual  to  carburize  it  by  cementation  in  order  to  fuse 
it  at  a  convenient  temperature  in  crucibles.  This  cemented 
or  blistered  bar  was  the  steel  of  commerce  until  Huntsman 
melted  it  in  a  crucible  in  1770,  producing  a  true  cast  steel. 
Steel  for  boiler-plates  and  some  other  uses  would  be  too 
highly  carburizea  if  made  of  melted  cemented  steel,  so  that 
wrought  iron,  a  very  little  charcoal,  and  some  manganese 
are  now  fused  together  to  make  the  softer  pot-steels.  The 
use  of  the  Siemens  furnace  and  the  modern  improvement 
of  crucibles  render  the  melting  of  wrought  iron  practicable 
and  cheap.  Pot-steel  has  been  experimentally  made  from 
spongy  iron  produced  by  deoxidizing  iron  ore  without 
fusing  it.  (Sponge  steel  will  be  further  referred  to.)  The 
cheaper  grades  of  pot-steel  are  largely  made  from  Besse- 
mer and  Martin  steel  rail-ends  and  other  scrap.  This  ma- 
terial, being  made  directly  from  cast  iron,  without  that 
purification  from  silicon  and  phosphorus  to  which  wrought 
iron  could  have  been  subjected  in  puddling,  produces  an 
inferior  steel  to  that  made  from  the  purest  wrought  iron  for 
purposes,  like  tool-steel,  requiring  both  hardness  and  tough- 
ness. By  melting  wrought  iron  and  a  little  cast  iron  to- 
gether, especially  cast  iron  containing  manganese,  the 
cheaper  grades  of  steel  are  produced.  The  impurities  of 
the  cast  iron  remain  in  the  steel.  Although  pot  steel  has 
been  cheapened  by  using  the  materials  mentioned,  and  by 
means  of  the  gas-furnace,  the  less  refined  grades  of  steel 
are  made  at  so  much  less  cost  and  with  so  much  greater 
uniformity  by  the  Martin  process,  and  within  certain  limits 
by  the  Bessemer  process,  that  the  pot-process  is  becoming 
gradually  confined  to  the  finer  grades  of  tool-steel ;  and 
here  it  must  probably  long  retain  its  superiority,  chiefly 
because  it  can  begin  with  a  highly  refined  iron,  from  which 
especially  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  sulphur  have  been  more 
or  less  completely  eliminated.  Pot  steel  is  also  the  more 
suitable  for  castings  to  be  used  without  further  working,  as 
it  remains  for  some  time  "dead  melted  "  in  the  pots,  and 
so  parts  with  the  gases  Which  give  porousness  to  ingots 
made  by  more  rapid  processes.  Manganese,  however,  pro- 
motes sound  casting  in  all  processes. 

(2)  The  Siemens-Martin  (or  open-hearth)  Process.— The  melt- 
ing of  the  ingredients  of  cast  steel  in  large  quantities  and 
cheaply  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
rather  than  in  small  quantities  and  expensively  in  pote 
having  been  often  unsuccessfully  attempted,  was  patented 
in  a  more  scientific  form  by  the  eminent  metallurgist  Heath 
in  1845,  and  was  then  experimentally  carried  out  with  lim- 
ited success.  The  Siemens  regenerative  gas-furnace,  by 
means  of  the  intensity  and  uniformity  of  its  heat,  first  fur- 
nished practical  conditions  to  the  open-hearth  process  about 
1862.  It  was  also  demonstrated  by  Messrs.  Martin  that 
the  addition  of  manganese  at  a  certain  stage  was  necessary 
to  the  production  of  sound  and  practically  malleable  steel. 
By  common  consent,  the  process  has  been  called,  for  the 
above  reasons,  the  Siemens-Martin  proce_ss.  The  hearth  or 
bed  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  shallow  iron  tank,  ventilat- 
ed below  to  prevent  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  hearth 
and  the  regenerators  from  endangering  the  structure,  and 
lined  with  a  very  refractory  material,  generally  silica,  near- 
ly pure,  and  just  fusible  enough  to  set  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  red-hot  air  and  gas  entering  and  burning  at,  say,  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  furnace,  play  upon  the  materials 
placed  on  the  hearth,  and  pass  down  into  the  regenerators 
at  the  left  end,  where  they  give  off  their  heat  to  a  checker- 
work  of  fire-bricks.  The  current  being  reversed  after  some 
30  minutes,  the  air  and  gas  enter  at  the  left  end  through 
the  newly  heated  regenerators  and  pass  out  at  the  nght 
end.  The  materials  employed  are  vanous,  and  consequent- 
ly the  process  various,  although  the  decarburization  of  pi* 
iron  is  always  a  part  of  it.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
intense  combustion  there  must  be  a  slight  excess  of  air ; 
the  flame  is  therefore  oxidizing,  and  would  seriously  waste 
wrought  iron  or  the  ingredients  usually  melted  in  pots. 
A  bath  of  cast  iron,  which  on  account  of  its  carbon  can  be 
melted  without  serious  loss,  is  first  necessary :  in i  this  are 
immersed  and  protected  the  more  readily  oxidizable  mate- 
rials for  the  production  of  steel.  The  amount  of  cast  iron 
varies  from  10  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  charp.  For  fini 
steels  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  introduce 
the  least  amount  of  phosphorus,  silicon,  etc. 

The  more  common  process  is  known  as  the  scrap  process 
and  this  again  is  divided  into  (1)  the  fusion  of  P«K  and 
scrap  wrought  iron  or  steel  charged  together,  the  former 
melt  ing  while  the  latter  is  heated  preparatory  to  melting 
(2)  the  dissolving  of  either  hot  or  cold  scrap  ma  bt 
pig  previously  melted;  <3i  the  dissolving  of  wrought-iroi 
Sponge  in  a  cast-iron  bath.     The  operation  in  all  these 
cases  is  chiefly  the  melting  of  the  decarburized  iron  form- 
in"  the  bulk  of  the  charge,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  in  the  crude  cast  iron,  and 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  phosphorus  and  other  im- 
purities.   A  portion  of  the  iron  is  also  oxidized,  and  this 
oxide  of  iron  makes  the  product  unmalleable  or  red-short. 
To  remove  the  oxygen  something  must  be  added  which  has 
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a  greater  affinity  for  it  than  the  iron  has.  Manganese  is 
such  a  thing,  and  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  introduced  in 
the  form  of  pig  iron  called  spiegeleisen,  which  contains  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  manganese,  or  of  an  artificial  ferro-man- 
ganese  containing  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  By  this  means 
an  excess  of  manganese  can  be  introduced,  so  that  any  de- 
sired proportion  of  it  shall  remain  in  the  steel.  If  the 
decarburization  of  the  cast  iron  and  the  dilution  of  the  car- 
burized  and  uncarburized  portions  of  the  charge  are  car- 
ried only  to  such  an  extent  that  a  highly  carburized  product 
remains,  less  manganese  is  needed  to  make  it  malleable, 
and  this  may  be  supplied  by  melting  a  manganiferous  pig 
iron  with  the  charge.  Dissolving  scrap  in  the  bath  is  the 
more  common  process ;  the  scrap  is  fed  in  a  little  at  a  time, 
so  as  not  to  chill  the  charge  and  cause  it  to  set  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  and  also  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the 
temperature  and  working  of  the  furnace.  In  order  to  save 
part  of  the  stress  on  the  steel  furnace,  an  auxiliary  furnace 
is  employed  in  many  works  to  heat  the  scrap  and  spiegel- 
eisen before  charging  them  into  the  bath.  Wrought-iron 
sponge  is  charged  like  scrap,  either  cold  or  hot,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  rapidly  oxidizing  when 
hot  until  it  is  protected  by  the  bath.  Wrought-iron  sponge 
is  simply  iron  ore  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  carbon  will  remove  the  oxygen  from  the 
iron  ore,  but  not  from  the  silica  or  other  metalliferous  ores 
present.  When  sponge  is  melted  in  the  bath,  the  silica  and 
the  phosphorus  (if  it  is  combined  with  lime  instead  of  iron) 
and  some  other  impurities,  being  lighter  than  iron,  float  off 
with  the  slag.  The  blast  furnace,  on  the  contrary,  smelts 
more  or  less  of  the  metalloids,  and  incorporates  them  with 
the  pig  iron,  from  which  they  are  imperfectly  removed  by 
subsequent  processes.  The  manufacture  of  sponge-steel  is 
not  fully  developed  nor  largely  practised,  but  it  offers  many 
theoretical  advantages. 

The  pig-and-ore  process,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Siemens, 
consists  in  decarburizing  a  bath  of  pig  iron  by  iron  ore, 
and  then  adding  f erro  -  manganese  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  ordinary  proportions  are  5J^>  tons  of  pig  and  more  or 
less  ore  in  proportion  to  its  richness,  usually  about  30  cwt. 
The  iron  in  the  ore  is  added  to  the  bath,  and  a  little  lime- 
stone is  thrown  in  to  facilitate  its  separation.  The  theory 
is  to  use  ore  enough  to  make  good  the  waste  of  the  iron 
by  oxidation.  Although  pig  and  ore  may  be  employed 
alone  with  success,  there  is  usually  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
scrap  made  in  rolling  and  forging,  and  this  scrap  is  re- 
turned to  the  steel  furnace.  Sometimes  25  per  cent,  of 
scrap  is  added.  The  process  thus  partially  takes  the  char- 
acter of  the  pig-and-scrap  process,  although  the  use  of 
ore  as  a  rapid  decarburizer  of  the  large  amount  of  pig  em- 
ployed gives  it  a  distinctive  character.  The  pig  and  scrap 
are  first  melted,  the  time  being  4  or  5  hours.  During  this 
period  an  inch  or  more  of  slag  forms  over  the  bath.  Then 
the  ore,  in  lumps  up  to  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  is  charged 
a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  bath  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
manganese,  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  so  that  the  iron 
may  work  out  of  the  ore  and  slag.  The  usual  amount  of 
ferro-manganese  finally  added  is  7  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
containing  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  manganese.  After  the 
charging  of  the  ore  begins,  there  are  2  distinct  periods :  first, 
the  rising  of  slag ;  this  increases  in  weight,  but  much  more 
in  volume,  and  is  covered  with  large  and  heavily  moving 
blotches  or  bubbles;  second,  the  boiling  of  the  metal, 
when  the  slag  settles  and  becomes  thinner,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bath  is  covered  with  a  lively  spouting  of  the 
metal  and  slag,  sometimes  of  the  metal  through  the  slag. 
These  periods  represent  the  following  operations :  (1)  The 
silicon  in  the  pig,  having  at  this  temperature  a  higher 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  carbon  has,  is  burned  out  first, 
partly  by  the  flame,  which  is  somewhat  oxidizing,  and 
partly  by  the  oxygen  in  the  ore.  Thus,  slag  is  rapidly 
formed  and  also  thickened  by  the  release  of  the  silica  and 
other  impurities  in  the  ore.  (2)  When  the  silicon  of  the 
pig  is  nearly  consumed,  its  carbon  begins  to  burn  freely  and 
to  throw  off  carbonic  oxide,  which  makes  the  now  hotter 
and  thinner  slag  boil  violently. 

The  Bessemer  Process.— -The  chemical  part  of  the  Bessemer 
process  may  be  generally  stated  as  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  and  silicon  in  melted  crude  cast  iron,  so  as  to  make 
it  malleable,  by  means  of  air-blasts.  This  definition,  to 
some  extent,  describes  puddling  and  the  earlier  processes 
of  making  malleable  iron.  In  all  these  processes  the  air 
oxidizes  a  portion  of  the  iron,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  thus 
formed  undoubtedly  oxidizes  a  part  of  the  carbon  and  sil- 
icon. In  puddling,  however,  the  mixing  of  the  oxidizing 
agent,  so  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the 
iron  successively,  is  promoted  by  stirring  the  melted  mass 
by  manual  power ;  but  so  slow  is  the  process,  and  so  small 
are  the  masses  that  can  be  treated  by  a  workman,  that  not 
even  the  heat  of  the  combustion  thus  promoted,  nor  even 
the  additional  heat  of  the  burning  coal,  can  keep  the  iron 
fluid  when  deprived  of  its  carbon.  The  purified  iron  is 
withdrawn  in  a  plastic  condition,  mixed  with  slag.  It  re- 
quires compression,  piling,  heating,  and  recompression  to 
reduce  it  to  a  solid  bar.  The  radical  and  essential  differ- 
ence between  this  process  and  the  Bessemer  process  is  a 
mechanical  difference,  and  it  consists  in  the  interne  and 
molent  stirring  of  the  Bessemerized  iron.  To  this  alone  is 
due  the  production  and  maintenance  of  a  temperature, 
without  any  other  fuel  than  the  carbon  and  silicon  con- 
tained, that  keeps  the  metal  fluid,  so  that  it  can  be  cast  into 
homogeneous,  malleable  ingots.  In  puddling,  the  iron  is 
agitated  by  the  power  of  one  man  ;  in  Bessemerizing,  it  is 
torn  into  spray  by  a  500-horse  engine.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  stirred  by  a  single  iron  bar ;  in  the  other  it  is  pierced 
by  innumerable  bars  of  iron,  squeezed  solid,  like  rods  of 
glass,  penetrating  every  part,  and  enveloping  every  atom 
of  iron  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxidizing  material.  The  com- 
bustion thus  takes  place  not  in  successive  sections  of  the 
mass,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  at  the  same  time, 


and  in  the  shortest  possible  time :  and  the  heat  arising 
from  such  combustion  has  not  time  to  escape  from  the  mass 
until  purification  is  completed.  The  quantity  of  iron  that 
can  be  treated,  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  heat-con- 
ducting surroundings,  is  also  an  important  feature.  The 
individual  reactions  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  rapid 
and  complete  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  the  fluid  condi- 
tion of  Bessemer  metal  is  due  simply  to  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  these  reactions  that  are  compelled  to  occur  in  a 
given  space  of  time  by  the  mechanical  force  and  distribu- 
tion of  air-blasts. 

The  Bessemer  process  as  first  performed,  and  as  still 
practised  to  a  very  limited  extent  abroad  with  irons  rich  in 
manganese,  consists  in  applying  the  blast  until  all  but  >4 
to  ^  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  is  burned  out,  and  then 
casting  the  product.  Stopping  the  blast  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncertain  ;  hardly  any  irons  contain  the  right 
amount  of  manganese  for  this  treatment,  and  the  process 
has  certain  mechanical  objections.  Hence,  the  nearly  uni- 
versal practice  is  to  blow  the  iron  until  all  the  carbon  is 
exhausted— a  point  readily  determined.  But  the  product 
now,  as  in  the  open-hearth  process  before  described,  con- 
tains so  much  oxide  of  iron  that  it  is  red-short  and  crumbles 
in  working.  To  reduce  this  oxide  of  iron,  manganese, 
which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  oxygen  than  the  iron 
has,  is  added  by  running  into  the  converter  8  to  10  percent, 
of  melted  spiegeleisen.  which  is  a  pig  iron  containing  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  manganese,  or  by  otherwise  adding  ferro- 
manganese  to  the  charge.  Any  desired  amounts  of  carbon 
and  manganese  are  also  thus  added  to  the  product.  No 
phosphorus  is  removed  from  the  iron  in  the  Bessemer 
process.  Only  the  carbon  and  the  greater  part  of  the  silicon 
are  oxidized.  It  is  therefore  important  to  start  with  pig 
irons  having  a  little  less  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  copper 
than  the  steel  may  safely  contain.  But  it  is  not  usually 
practicable  to  use  irons  low  in  silicon,  for  the  oxidation  of 
this  element  produces  the  high  temperature  necessary  to 
keep  the  mass  fluid.  Manganese  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
substitute  for  silicon  in  this  respect,  and  always  a  valuable 
ingredient,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  irons  of  the  world  do 
not  contain  it  in  important  quantities.  Usually,  a  pig  con- 
taining from  2  to  Z%  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  required.  This 
will  heat  the  charge  to  such  a  degree  that,  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  scrap  may  be  worked  with  the  pig-iron  charge.  If  there 
is  more  silicon  than  this,  too  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be  left 
in  the  steel.  One  reason  why  silicon  has  greater  heating 
power  than  carbon  (it  is  stated  by  Akerman  to  have  9  times 
as  much)  is  because  the  product  of  its  combustion,  slag,  re- 
mains in  the  converter,  while  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon  goes  out  in  gaseous  form,  and  carries  much 
heat  with  it.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  A.  L. 
HOLLET,  C.  E.] 

Steele  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1819,  grad.  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1843  ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  c. 
war  he  was  engaged  in  Mo. :  in  Sept.  1861  appojnted  col.  8th 
la.  Volunteers,  and  at  the  battles  of  Dug  Spring  and  Wil- 
son's Creek  in  command  of  a  brigade  ;  brig.-gen.  of  volun- 
teers Jan.  29,  1862 ;  commanded  a  division  in  the  Army  of 
the  S.  W. ;  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  and  as- 
signed to  the  13th  army  corps,  which  he  led  in  the  Yazoo 
expedition  and  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  (Dec.  1862  -  Jan. 
1863) ;  transferred  to  the  15th  corps,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  when  his  division  was  sent  to  Helena, 
Ark.,  and  captured  Little  Rock  Sept.  10 ;  in  1864  commanded 
the  dept.  of  Ark.,  and  on  Nov.  29,  1864,  went  to  the  aid  of 
Gen.  Canby  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile  ;  after  commanding 
various  dists.  in  the  S.  W.  was  assigned  (Oct.  1865)  to  the 
command  of  the  dept.  of  Columbia,  and  retained  in  the 
volunteer  service  until  Mar.  1867 ;  brevetted  brig.-gen.  and 
maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.  D.  Jan.  12,  1868. 

Steele  (Sir  RICHARD),  b.  in  Dublin  in  1671,  the  son  of  an 
Eng.  barrister ;  ed.  at  the  Charter-house  and  at  Ox.,  where 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  horse-guards  ;  rose  to  be  en- 
sign ;  wrote  the  Christian  Hero  (1701) ;  started  as  a  dramatist, 
his  first  comedy  being  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  Mode  (1702), 
followed  by  The  Tender  Husband  (1703)  and  The  Lying  Lover 
(1704) ;  appointed  court  gazetteer  and  usher  to  Prince  George 
of  Den.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne ;  was  successively  ap- 
pointed com.  of  the  stamp -office,  surveyor  of  the  royal 
stables,  gov.  of  the  royal  comedians,  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex,  and  com.  of  forfeited  estates  in  Scot.  In 
1713  he  was  returned  to  Parl.  for  Stockbridge  ;  was  expelled 
in  the  following  yr.  on  account  of  political  articles ;  was 
knighted  by  the  king  ;  returned  to  Parl.  for  Boroughbridge 
in  1715.  In  1720  his  patent  as  gov.  of  the  royal  comedians 
was  revoked  ;  in  the  following  yr.  he  brought  out  his  comedy 
of  The  Conscious  Lovers.  His  first  wife  brought  him  a  planta- 
tion in  the  W.  I.,  and  his  second  wife  was  a  Welsh  heiress, 
but  he  squandered  his  large  income,  and  being  attacked 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Llangun- 
nor  in  Wales,  where  he  d.  Sept.  1,  1729.  His  chief  fame  rests 
upon  his  connection  with  the  Tatter  and  the  Spectator. 

Steell  (JOHN),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scot.,  1804,  studied  art  at 
Edinburgh  and  sculpture  at  Rome ;  produced  the  sitting 
statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  forming  part  of  the  monument 
to  that  novelLst  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  colossal  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  placed  above  the  Royal  Inst.,  Edinburgh;  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  erected 
in  1850  in  front  of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  etc 

Steeltoii,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Steel'yard,  or  Roman  Balance  [Ger.  Schnettwage], 
a  form  of  the  balance  in  which  the  object  to  be  weighed  is 
counterpoised  by  a  smaller  weight  wnich  may  be  moved 
upon  the  longer  arm  of  a  suspended  lever.  The  weight  is 
indicated  by  readings  at  the  place  on  the  lever  where  the 
movable  weight  is  when  equilibrium  is  produced. 

Stein,  stln,  von  (HEINRICH  FRIEDRICH  KARL),  BARON,  b. 
at  Nassau-on-the-Lahn  Oct.  26, 1757,  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Gottingen  1773-77 ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Prus. 
govt.  in  1780,  and  was  made  chief  of  the  dept.  of  commerce, 
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manufactures,  and  indirect  taxation  in  1804  ;  was  dismissed 
Jan.  4,  180,,  but  recalled  immediately  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  (July  20,  1807),  and  made  pres.  of  the  cabinet  His  in 
temal  reforms  were  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Prus 
state.  Serfdom  was  abolished,  and  universal  obligation  of 
military  service  introduced ;  the  manorial  estates  of  the 
nobility  were  taxed,  all  citizens  made  equal  before  the  law 
a  liberal  municipal  system  established,  etc.  But  a  letter  in 
which  he  criticised  the  policy  of  Nap.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Fr.  police,  and  was  pub.  in  the  Monitenr  Sept  8  1808 
On  Nov.  24  S.  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  on  Dec  16  Nap' 
sent  a  decree  from  Madrid  which  outlawed  him  and  confis- 
cated his  property.  He  went  to  Aus.,  thence  to  Rus  but 
once  again  was  at  the  head  of  the  political  affairs  of  Ger 
during  the  period  between  Nap.'s  disaster  in  Rus  and  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  when  he  actually  was  the  leader  of  the 
diplomatic  coalition  against  Fr.  After  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded his  influence  soon  became  comparatively  small.  He 
retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  d.  June  29,  1831. 

Stelii'bok  (i.  e.  "  stone-buck  "),  a  name  applied  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  family  Bovidae.    (1)  The  Ger.  desig-  ' 
nation  Steinbock  was  originally  conferred  on  the  ibex  or  ! 
bouquetin  of  the  mts.  of  S.  Europe,  a  species  of  goat  and  to  ! 
that  animal  it  properly  belongs.    (2)  The  Dutch  settlers  of 
S.  Afr.  applied  the  name  to  a  species  of  antelope  of  that  re- 
gion (Neofragw  trar/ulus).    It  is  an  animal  of  graceful  form 
with  the  head  well  proportioned,  having  a  bovine  nose  and 
large  muffle ;  the  horns,  developed  only  in  the  males  and 
over  the  orbit,  erect;  the  legs  long  and  slender;  the  feet 
destitute  of  side-hooflets,  and  the  tail  very  short.   The  color 
is  a  fulvous  ash  above  and  on  the  sides,  and  white  beneath. 
The  length  is  generally  rather  less  than  3U  ft.,  and  the 
height  at  the  shoulder  somewhat  more  than  lj£  ft. 

Stelii'metz,  von  (KARL  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Eisenach, 
grand  -  duchy  of  Saxe  -  Weimar,  Dec.  27,  1796,  entered  the 
Prus.  army  in  1813  as  a  lieut. ;  fought  against  the  Fr. ;  be- 
came a  capt.  in  the  regiment  of  Kaiser  Franz  in  1835  ;  fought 
at  the  head  of  2  battalions  of  the  2d  inf.  regiment  in  Mar. 
1848,  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  :  was  gov.  of  the  acad.  of  cadets 
at  Berlin  ;  commander-in-chief  of  the  5th  army  corps  in  the 
campaign  against  Aus.  in  1866.  On  June  27,  28,  and  29,  1866, 
he  made  a  stand  at  Nachod,  Skalitz,  and  Schweinschadel, 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  back.  In  the  war  ! 
against  Fr.  in  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  1st  army,  consisting  of  the  1st,  7th,  and  8th  army  corps, 
but  he  held  this  position  only  for  a  short  time,  as  he  came 
in  conflict  with  the  supreme  command ;  in  Sept.  1870  was 
appointed  gov.-gen.  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  D.  Aug.  3,  1877. 

Steluwehr,  stln'war,  von  (ADOLPH  WILHELM  FRIED- 
RICH),  BARON,  b.  at  Blankenberg,  Brunswick.  Ger.,  Sept.  25, 
1822,  ed.  in  the  military  acad.  at  Brunswick,  became  a  lieut.  • 
1841 ;  resigned  his  commission  1847 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  that 
jr.,  and  unsuccessfully  offered  his  services  to  the  govt.  in 
the  Mex.  war  ;  married  at  Mobile,  and  went  back  to  Ger. ;  ! 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  1854 ;  bought  a  farm  and  settled  at  ! 
Wallingford,  Conn. ;  raised  the  29th  X.  Y.  regiment  1861, 
and  commanded  it  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  became 
brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Oct.  12,  1861 ;  was  commander  of  j 
the  2d  division  of  the  llth  corps  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Rapidan  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  took  part  in  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.    D.  Feb.  25,  1877. 

Steieneger  (LEONHARD).    See  APPENDIX. 

Stel'llo,  a  genus  of  lizards  of  the  family  Agamidae.  The 
best-known  species  is  S.  C'ordylina  of  the  Levant. 

Sten'house  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scot.,  i 
Oct.  21,  1809,  ed.  at  Glasgow  gram,  school,  at  the  Ander-  • 
sonian  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Giessen  ;  was  i 
lecturer  on  chem.  at  the  med.  school  of  St.  Bartholomew  j 
Hospital,  Lond.,  1851-57,  and  assayer  to  the  royal  mint  1865- 
70 ;  has  pub.  above  80  papers  on  chemical  subjects  and  on  ] 
sanitary  science,  and  was  awarded  a  royal  medal  of  the  i 
Royal  Society  Nov.  30,  1871.  D.  Jan.  1881. 

Stenography  [from  Gr.  orei-os, il  narrow,"  "  close,"  and  : 
vpd^eiv,  to  "write"].    This  is  a  generic  term,  which,  like 

short-hand,"  embraces  every  system  which  seeks  the  rapid 
representation,  by  means  of  written  characters,  whether 
upon  alphabetic,  phonetic,  or  hieroglyphic  principles,  of  the 
words  of  speech.  To  those  systems  which  are  based  upon 
the  phonetic  principle  is  given  the  name  phonography,  which 
therefore  indicates  a  species  of  S. 

The  great  value  and  need  of  some  method  of  representing 
in  legible  characters  spoken  words  as  fast  as  uttered  was 
appreciated  in  the  earliest  times,  and  traces  of  short-hand 
writing  may  be  found  among  the  Grs.  not  very  many  cen- 
turies later  than  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the  art 
of  writing.  Among  the  Roms.  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
efforts  at  brief  writing  were  reflected  in  the  representation  of  j 
certain  frequently  recurring  words  by  contractions  in  the  or-  ! 
dinary  spelling,  as  by  their  initial  letters.  The  next  step  was  : 
the  representation  of  certain  frequently  recurring  termina-  i 
tions  of  words  by  arbitrary  contractions  or  signs ;  and  the 
next  the  representation  by  arbitrary  characters  of  words  and 
phrases.  Among  the  Fr.  few  traces  of  S.  are  found  previous 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  credit  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  short-hand  into  Ger.  (1666)  is  given  to  one  Mars- 
hof.  His  system  was  rapidly  followed  by  others.  The 
systems  at  present  generally  in  use  are  those  of  Gabels- 
berger  and  Stolze.  But  probably  in  no  other  nation  have  so 
many  systems  of  short-hand  been  put  forth  as  in  Eng.  The 
earliest  of  any  prominence  was  that  of  Timothy  Bright 
(Lond.  1588)—  Characterie,  an  Art  of  Short,  Stoift,  and  Secret 
Writing  by  Character.  Two  yrs.  la'ter  appeared  the  system 
of  Peter  Bales,  under  the  curious  title,  The  Writing  School- 
master, in  three  parts.  The  more  prominent  of  the  succeed- 
ing systems  have  been  those  of  Willis  (1602-23).  Rich  (1654- 
69),  Mason  (1672-1707:  republished  with  improvements  by 
Gurney  in  1763  and  by  Byrom  in  1767),  Taylor  (1786),  Lewis 
(1815),  Harding  (1823-281,  and  Pitman  (1837),  with  many  new 
editions  to  date.  Pitman's  system  is  now  practically  the 
only  system  used  in  G.  Brit. 


, T"       , -"-i-ww.  M/uro  sinning  superiority  01  such  a- 

lia\  e  found  favor,  as  well  as  to  their  comparative  earlin.-** 
in  the  field.  The  first  system  introduced  here  was  that  of 
Keyes  A  Bayley  (New  York.  1831).  This  was  followed  bv 
several  Amer.  editions  of  Isaac  Pitman's  (Eng.)  system.  bV 
Andrews  and  Boyle,  Booth,  Paterson,  and  Benii  Pitman 
(184,-54).  Lindsey  s  tachygraphy  (which  is  slow,  and  ha* 
the  feature  of  writing  in  the  vowels,  and  the  merit  of  lin- 
eahty)  was  introduced  1864-69.  Graham's  system  was  intro- 
duced in  1858,  and  rapidly  found  favor  all  over  th.-  country 
Munson's  system  (introduced  in  1866)  is  very  similar  to  (ira- 
ham  s,  both  being  founded  on  that  of  Isaac  Pitman,  and  has 
received  a  considerable  degree  of  support.  [From  orig  art 
tw./.V  Iniv.  C'yc.,  by  JOHN  FKAMIS  MEYER.] 

Ste'phen,  the  name  of  3  saints  of  the  R.  Cath  Ch  •  di 
STEPHEN  THE  DEACON,  the  first  of  all  Chr.  martyrs.  His  fes- 
tival is  held  on  Dec.  26.-r,>>  STEPHEN  THE  POPE.  His  festival 
is  celebrated  Aug.  2.— (3)  STEPHEN  THE  KIN<;  (of  Hungary) 

Stephen,  the  name  of  10  popes.  The  most  remarkable 
is  STEPHEN-  III.  (752-757) ;  he  crowned  Pepin  le  Bref  king  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  expel  Astolphus,  the  Lombard 
king,  from  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  bestow  these 
terrs.  on  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Pepin  forced  the  Lombards 
to  retreat  from  the  above  terrs.,  which  he  then  gave  to  the 
papal  see,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.— STEPHEN  VII.  (896-897)  had  the  corpse 
of  his  predecessor,  Formosus,  exhumed,  stripped  of  the 
papal  insignia,  mutilated,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  an- 
nulling all  his  ordinances.— STEPHEN  VIII.  (929-931)  was  the 
tool  of  Theodora  and  Marozia.— STEPHEN  X.  (1067-58)  was 
elected  pope  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand, 
who  was  the  real  master  of  the  Ch. 

Stephen,  king  of  Eng.,  b.  in  Normandy  about  1100.  son 
of  Stephen,  count  of  Blois.  by  Adela,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  William,  the  only  son  of  Henry  I.,  was 
drowned  in  1120,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown 
was  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  was  married,  in  second  nup- 
tials, to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Upon  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  (in  11351,  S.  claimed  the  succession,  and 
was  chosen  by  a  party  of  the  prelates  and  nobles.  The 
cause  of  Matilda  was  taken  up  by  another  party,  headed  by 
her  natural  brother,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  after  a 
contest  of  several  years  Stephen  was  made  prisoner  at 
Lincoln  Feb.  2,  1141.  But  a  revolt  broke  out.  and  Robert 
was  in  turn  captured  at  the  battle  of  Wilton.  Sept.  1143,  but 
was  exchanged  for  S.  The  c.  war  now  raged  with  varying 
fortunes  for  10  yrs.  In  1153  Prince  Henry  Plantagenet,  son 
of  Matilda,  arrived  in  Eng.  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  but  an  agreement  was  concluded  by  which  s.  should 
retain  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  after  his  death 
Henry  should  succeed  him.  D.  Oct.  25.  1154. 

Stephen  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  in  1794.  studied  med. ;  entered 
Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  entered  the  office  of  a  Lond. 
solicitor ;  was  called  to  the  bar :  was  appointed  by  the 
govt'.  to  collect  evidence  against  Queen  Caroline :  was 
active  in  the  cause  of  police  and  parochial  reform :  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1837.  In  1849  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Liverpool :  in  1855  emigrated  to  Australia  :  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Brit, 
colonies,  and  pub.  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Horse,  Adrentures  of  an  Attorney  in  Search  of  Practice,  The 
Xiner  Trade  and  the  A  ft:  Blockade,  etc.  D.  June  20,  1879. 

Stephen  (HENRY  'JOHN».  cousin  of  Sir  James  and  Sir 
George,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1787,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  1815 ;  became  com.  of  bankruptcy ;  was  a  distin- 
guished practioner  at  the  Lond.  bar.  and  became  sergeant- 
at-law  1827.  D.  at  Clifton  Nov.  28,  18W.  Wrote  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Pleading  in  Ciril  Action*,  Summary  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  its  Present  State,  and  Xtii-  I'fmnntntaneton 
the  Laws  of  Eng.  In  this  work  he  enjoyed  the  assistance  of 
his  son,  JAMES  STEPHEN,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1820.  prof,  of 
Eng.  law  at  King's  Coll.,  Lond.,  recorder  of  Poole,  registrar 
of  bankruptcy  at  Leeds,  and  circuit  judge  at  Lincoln,  who 
wrote  on  Bar  Etiquette,  The  Common-Law  Procedure  Act, 
and  A  Digest  of  the  Laic  of  Evidence. 

Stephen  (JAMES),  b.  at  Poole.  Dorsetshire.  Eng.,  in  1759, 
was  ed.  at  Winchester :  became  a  barrister  and  a  parlia- 
mentary reporter ;  received  an  appointment  in  the  prize 
court,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  colonial  law  : 
obtained  a  large  practice  as  advocate  in  prize  cases  before 
the  privy  council ;  pub.  II "«/•  in  Disguise,  or  tht  Frauds  of 
Xtutral  Flags ;  was  returned  to  Parl. :  appointed  under-sec, 
for  the  colonies,  and  was  made  a  master  in  chancery  for  his 
services  in  drawing  up  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
against  Nap.  :  pub.  Hist,  of  Tousxaint  fOurerture  and  Slavery 
of  the  Brit.  W.L  D.  Oct. 'lO.  1832. 

~  Ste'phens,  or  Stephaiui*  [Fr.  Estienne  or  Etienne],  a 
family  of  Fr.  printers  and  scholars.— HENRY  (b.  about  1460. 
d.  in  1520)  established  himself  in  1502  as  a  printer  in  Paris, 
aided,  and  succeeded  by  his  3  sons,  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  was  ROBERT  (b.  1503,  d.  Sept.  7,  1559),  who  in  1531 
began  the  publication  of  Dictionarium,  ten  Thesaurus Lingvo. 
Latino;.  He  also  pub.  editions  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,  cen- 
sured, and  afterward  prohibited  by  the  Sorbonne  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  he  died.  He  pub. 
nearly  a  dozen  complete  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Heb..  Gr, 
Lat.,  and  Fr.,  and  numerous  separate  editions  of  the  N 
in  various  langs.  The  present  division  of  the  N.  T.  into 
verses  was  made  by  him.— The  business  in  Pans  was  con- 
tinued by  his  younger  brother.  CHARLES  (b.  1504.  d.  1564), 
who  put  forth  numerous  classical  and  scientific  works  — 
HENRY,  son  of  Robert  (b.  1528.  d.  Mar.  1598).  was  especially 
eminent  as  a  Gr.  scholar.  He  ruined  himself,  financially.  By 
the  publication  of  his  immense  Thttftmu  Linfiua  Grata; 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  visiting  all  the  prin.  libraries, 
collecting  materials  for  various  works.— PAUL,  the  son  of 
Henry  (b.  1566.  d.  1627),  carried  on  for  many  vrs.  the  print- 
ing-business at  Geneva.— ANTHONY,  the  son  of  Paul  (b.  !&!«, 
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el.  1674),  removed  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  where  for  nearly 
half  a  century  he  conducted  a  printing-house. 

Stephens  (ALEXANDER  HAMILTON),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Craw- 
fordville,  Ga.,  Feb.  11,  1812,  was  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ga.  jn 
1832  ;  came  to  the  bar  in  1834  ;  entered  upon  political  life  in 
1836  as  member  for  Taliaferro  of  the  State  house  of  reps.  ; 
in  1842  was  chosen  State  senator  by  the  same  constituency. 
The  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  which  links  Atlanta  with 
rhattanooga,  owes  its  construction  greatly  to  him.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  House  of  Reps,  of  the  U.  S. 
The  Compromise  measures  passed  by  the  Cong,  of  1850, 
which  for  a  time  gave  peace  to  the  sections,  had  no  bolder, 
abler,  or  more  eloquent  champion  than  Mr.  S.  He  was 
chosen  a.  delegate  to  the  State  convention  of  that  yr.—  the 
convention  which  established  the  celebrated  "  Georgia  plat- 
form." In  1855  he  united  with  the  Dems,  to  defeat  the 
Know-Nothing  party.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Douglas-Johnson  electoral 
ticket.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention  of  1861 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  While  he  advised 
against  the  policy  of  secession  for  existing  grievances,  he 
maintained  the  right  of  a  State  to  peaceably  secede  from 
the  Federal  Union  for  sufficient  cause.  When  a  majority  of 
the  convention  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  he  readily 
acquiesced  in  their  decision.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Confed.  provisional  cong.  ;  was  chosen  V.-P.  of  the  provi- 
sional govt,  of  the  Confed.  States  ;  was  appointed  com.,  to 
the  convention  between  their  govt.  and  the  State  of  Va.  ; 
was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Confederacy  under  the  permanent  const.  ;  and  when,  in 
Feb.  1865,  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  were  desperate 
beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  on  the  part  of  the  Confed.  States  govt.  in  the 
famous  Hampton  Roads  conference.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy  he  was  arrested  and  confined  a  prisoner  of 
state  in  Ft.  Warren  for  5  months  ;  he  was  released  on  his 
own  parole  in  Oct.  1865.  In  Feb.  1866  the  general  assembly 
elected  him  to  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator,  but  Cong,  ignored 
the  restoration  of  Ga.  to  the  Union  under  the  Presidential 
proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson  ;  so  Mr.  S.  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  M.  C.  1873-82;  elected  gov. 
of  Ga.  1882.  Wrote  Constitutional  View  of  the  War  between 
the  States  and  a  Compendium  of  the  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  He  was 
one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  and  in  1882  pub. 
his  comprehensive  Hist,  of  U.  S.  from  the  Early  Settlements 
dmvn  to  the  Present  Time.  D.  Mar.  4,  1883. 

Stephens  (HENRY),  b.  at  Keerpoy,  Bengal,  Brit.  India, 
in  1795,  studied  agriculture  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1815  commenced  practical  farming,  undertaking  re- 
searches which  were  pub.  in  his  standard  works,  The  Book 
of  the  Farm,  Manual  of  Practical  Draining,  Catechism  of  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  and  Book  of  Farm-Buildings.  He  was  ed. 
of  the  Scot.  Journal  of  Agriculture  1832-54,  and  was  awarded 
at  the  great  Exposition  of  Paris  1855  a  gold  medal  for  his 
very  useful  writings. 

Stephens  (JOHN  LLOYD),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
28,  1805,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1822  ;  studied  law  at  Litch- 
field,  Conn.  ;  practised  his  profession  8  yrs.  in  New  York  ; 
travelled  extensively,  and  wrote  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt, 
Arabia  Petrcea,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  Incidents  of  Travel 
in  Gr.,  Tur.,  Bus.,  and  Poland;  was  appointed  in  1839  a 
special  com.  to  Central  Amer.  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  that  republic  ;  proceeded  to  Costa  Rica  ; 
journeyed  northward  by  land  through  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador  to  Guatemala  ;  proceeded  through  N. 
Guatemala  to  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan,  and  wrote 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Amer.,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan, 
and  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  In  1846  Mr.  S.  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  const,  of  N.  Y.  ; 
became  in  1847  an  active  organizer  and  officer  of  the  first 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  took  part  in  the  enterprise 
projected  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal.  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  R.  R.  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  trav- 
elled over  the  isthmus  inspecting  the  route  ;  visited  Bogota, 
and  negotiated  with  the  govt.  of  New  Granada  the  contract 
for  that  work  1849,  and  personally  superintended  its  con- 
struction during  winters  of  1850-52.  D.  Oct.  10,  1852 

Stephens  (LINTON),  b.  near  Crawfordville,  Ga.,  July  1, 
1823,  was  grad.  at  the  State  Univ.  1843  ;  his  professional 
studies  in  the  law  were  prosecuted  at  the  univs.  of  Va.  and 
Harvard.  He  represented  for  a  series  of  yrs.  the  cos.  of 
Taliaferro  and  Hancock  in  the  house  of  reps,  or  in  the 
senate  of  Ga.  ;  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
"S^JS?*  ?°Hrt  bench-  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
of  1861  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  He  voted 
against  that  measure,  but  when  it  was  carried  by  a  decided 
majority  he  elected  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
&a.  D.  July  14,  1872. 


ufliSlrtJSf  {$1&£JP'&3*  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng.,  Jan. 
28,  1671,  grad.  at  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  M.  P.  Id&lTSB 
settled  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  about  1730;  sec.  of  the  colony 
a-    ~prSrldentV  of  the  co-  of  Savannah  1741,  gov. 
Wrote  A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  in  Ga. 
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v™      ,oi'  b'  at  Wylam,  Northumberland, 
•    ^'MJU     I*1  Ir81>  the  son  of  a  P°or  colliery  laborer  ;  was 
L  childhood  an  engine-boy  ;  was  promoted  to  be  a  fireman, 

?£iVpV™OT8iP13ced  in  char*e°f  »»  engine,  which  he 

sd  until  he  had  mastered  its  construction  so  as  to  be 

e  to  take  it  apart  and  put  it  together  again  ;  in  1812  he 

2^rl?$*i™eme'wn*ht  at  Killingworth  Colliery,  with  a 

salary  of  £100  a  year  ;  in  1814  he  was  the  first  to  construct  a 

tive  .steam-engine  which  would  move  upon  a  com- 

mon road  ;  in  1815  he  introduced  into  his  second  locomotive 

>ntil  vvm    «as  uand  Ln  the  same  yr"  he  devised.  simultane- 

in  «L    w    Slr  Humphry  Davy,  his  safety-lamp,  still  in  use 

i  some  Eng.  collieries.    S.  now  turned  his  attention  to  im- 

•ovements  m  railways  as  well  as  engines.    The  first  rail- 

£?yrt?£  i  b?,hlm'  opened  in  1822,  8  m.  long,  was  so  success- 

tui  tnat  in  the  next  yr.  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 


railway  recently  authorized  to  be  constructed  between 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  in  1825  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line,  which  was  commenced  in  1826.  He  had  in 
the  mean  time  set  up  an  establishment  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives.  In  1829  devised 
a  locomotive  which  attained  an  average  speed  of  14  m.  an 
hour,  and  for  a  short  distance  was  driven  at  the  rate  of 
29  m.  D.  Aug.  12,  1848. 

Stephenson  (ROBERT),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Wil- 
lington,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Oct.  16,  1803,  studied 
chem.,  math.,  and  geol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  assisted 
his  father  in  railway  surveying  and  in  his  locomotive-works ; 
from  1824  superintended  the  working  of  the  Colombian 
Mining  Association  in  S.  Amer. ;  returned  to  Eng. ;  aided 
his  father,  partly  in  laying  down  the  line  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway ;  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
practical  development  of  the  locomotive  railway-engine ; 
appointed  engineer  of  the  Lond.  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
which  was  built  wholly  under  his  direction  ;  constructed 
the  high-level  bridge  crossing  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the 
viaduct  over  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  the  Con- 
way  tubular  bridge,  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  crossing 
the  Menai  Straits,  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  those  crossing  the  Nile  at 
Benah  and  Kaffre  Azzayat  in  Egypt ;  in  1847  he  became  M.  P. 
for  Whitby ;  pub.  a  Description  of  the  Locomotive  Steam- 
Engine,  Beport  on  the  Atmospfieric  Railway  System,  and  The 
Great  Exhibition,  its  Palace  and  Contents.  D.  Oct.  12. 1859. 

Steppe,  step,  the  name  given  by  the  Tartars  to  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia.  They  are  usually  covered  with  grass,  and 
correspond  in  their  aspects  and  relations  to  the  prairies 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  llanos  and  pampas  of  S.  Amer. 

Steppe  Murrain.    See  RINDERPEST. 

Step'toe  (EDWARD  JENNER),  b.  in  Va.  in  1816,  grad.  at 
W.  Pt.  1837 ;  was  distinguished  in  the  Fla.  war  1838-42 ;  was 
assistant  instructor  of  inf.  tactics  at  W.  Pt.  1842-43 ;  com- 
manded a  battery  of  light  artil.  in  the  Valley  of  Mex.  1847 ; 
was  brevetted  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  at  Chapul- 
tepec  ;  declined  the  governorship  of  Ut.  Terr.  1854 ;  became 
major  of  the  9th  Inf.  1855 ;  was  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  Wash.  Terr.  Apr.  1856  ;  was  made 
lieut.-col.  of  10th  Inf.  1856,  and  resigned  Nov.  1,  1861.  D. 
Apr.  1,  1865. 

Ste'reoscope  [Gr.  orepeds,  "  solid,"  and  aKoirelv.  to 
"view  "],  a  modern  optical  instrument  by  means  of  which 
2  plane  representations  of  a  natural  object,  taken  from 
different  points  of  view,  may  be  so  united  as  to  form  a  single 
impression  of  the  object  in  relief.  In  stereoscopic  vision 
the  2  pictures  superimposed  differ  from  each  other,  but  at  a 
certain  focal  distance  all  corresponding  points  in  the  two 
are  made  to  unite.  The  distance  of  the  point  of  union  is 
estimated  by  the  eye,  and  so  in  turn  each  point  has  its  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator  estimated,  and  the  stereoscopic 
image  stands  out  in  as  clear  relief  as  the  solid  from  which 
the  two  impressions  were  derived.  The  lenticular  S.,  which 
is  the  most  common  form,  generally  consists  of  a  pyramidal 
wooden  box,  blackened  on  the  inside  and  having  a  lid  to 
admit  the  light  from  above  if  the  pictures  are  opaque.  The 
bottom  of  the  box  is  made  of  fine  ground  glass  for  transpar- 
ent pictures ;  in  the  top  of  the  box  are  fitted  2  lenses  (or 
half  or  quarter  lenses,  as  the  case  may  be).  The  bottom, 
holding  the  "  slide,"  and  the  top,  with  the  lenses,  may  be 
made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other  to  suit  differ- 
ent eyes. 

Stereotyping.    See  PRINTING. 

Ster'let  (Acipenser  ruthenus),  a  small  species  of  sturgeon 
found  in  various  Rus.  rivers  and  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas, 
into  which  they  empty,  and  esteemed  for  its  flesh.  It  rarely 
or  never  attains  a  length  of  3  ft.,  and  a  common  size  is  2  ft. 
in  length  and  3  Ibs.  in  weight.  It  leaves  the  sea  in  May  and 
June,  and  ascends  the  rivers,  sometimes  very  high  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.  It  has  not  only  a  superior  reputa- 
tion as  a  table-fish,  but  from  its  roes  is  made  the  best  caviare, 
which  constitutes  a  noteworthy  article  of  trade  in  Russia. 

Sterling.    See  POUND  STERLING. 

Ster'llng,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Whiteside  co.,  111.,  110 
m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1870,  3998 ;  1880,  5087. 

Sterling,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Rice  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  1880,  1014. 

Sterling,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sterne  (LAURENCE),  b.  at  Clonmel,  Ire.,  Nov.  24,  1713,  son 
of  a  lieut.  in  the  Brit,  army,  was  ed.  at  Jesus  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  grad.  in  1740  ;  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  presented  by  his  uncle  with  the  valuable  benefice  of 
Sutton,  Yorkshire,  to  which  that  of  Stillington  was  soon 
after  added.  Wrote  Tristram  Shandy,  The  Sermons  of  Mr. 
Yorick,  The  Sentimental  Journey,  etc.  D.  Mar.  18,  1768. 

Stern'hold  (TaoMAs),b.  in  Awre,  Gloucestershire,  Eng., 
about  1500,  was  ed.  at  Ox.,  and  became  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. ;  with  John  Hopkins 
was  joint  author  of  the  first  version  of  the  Psalms  into  Eng. 
metre.  D.  Aug.  1549. 

Steslch'orus,  b.  at  Himera  in  Sic.  632  B.  c.,  attained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  lyrical  poet.  D.  560  or  552  B.  c.  His 
poems  consisted  of  choral  odes  composed  of  strophes,  anti- 
strophes,  and  epodes,  like  the  chorus  of  the  tragedy — a 
form  Which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  Only  fragments  of 
his  works  remain. 

Steth'oscope  [Gr.  orrjflos,  the  "breast"  or  "chest," 
and  vKoirelv,  to  "examine"],  an  instrument  employed  by 
phys.  for  the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  The  scien- 
tific study  of  the  sounds  elicited  by  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
to  a  minor  degree  by  other  organs,  as  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, is  termed  auscultation.  Direct  application  of  the 
ear  is  termed  immediate  or  direct  auscultation,  as  distin- 
guished from  mediate  auscultation,  in  which  conducting 
niedia— instruments— are  interposed  to  isolate,  convey,  ana 
intensify  sound. 

Stettin',  town  of  Prus..  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Pomerania, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Stet- 
tiner-Haff ,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  site  it  occupies  is  hilly, 
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and  its  streets  are  uneven,  but  the  houses  are  neat  and 
many  buildings  are  very  handsome.  Its  sugar-refineries 
oil-mills,  glass-works,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufact- 
ures of  anchors,  sailcloth,  rope,  tobacco,  soap,  candles 
hats.  etc.  are  important,  and  as  a  place  of  commerce  it  is 
the  second  port  of  Prus.  Pop.  91,756. 

Steubeii,  stu'ben ;  Ger.  stoi'ben,  von  (FRIEDRICH  WIL- 
HELM  AUGUST  HEINRICH  FERDINAND),  BARON,  b.  Nov.  15, 1730, 
in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  Prus.,  where  his  father  was 
an  officer ;  served  as  a  volunteer  when  14  yrs.  of  age  in  the 
campaign  of  1744 ;  ed.  in  the  Jesuit  colls,  of  Neisse  and 
Breslau  :  entered  the  Prus.  army  as  a  cadet  1747  ;  became 
lieut.  1753 ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  dis- 
tinguished at  Rossbach,  1757;  became  adjutant-gen.  1758; 
wounded  at  Kunersdorf  1759 ;  was  aide  to  Gen.  Knoblauch  in 
his  march  into  Poland  1761 ;  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  St.  Petersburg ;  was  exchanged  ;  made  capt.  (1762),  and 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Schweidnitz  1763 ;  withdrew  from  the  army  at  the 
Peace  of  1763 ;  was  appointed  in  1764  grand-marshal  to  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern  -  Hechingen ;  in  the 
spring  of  1777  was  induced  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Amer. 
insurgents  ;  embarked  for  Amer.  in  the  autumn  of  that  yr. 
with  several  other  officers;  landed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Dec.  1 ;  proceeded  overland  to  the  Amer.  encampment  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. ;  received  the  appointment  of  inspector- 
gen,  (with  the  rank  of  ma.i.-gen.)  Mar.  29,  1778 ;  took  part  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Mpnmouth  in  the  following 
June  ;  rendered  memorable  services,  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated,  in  drilling  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Continental 
army  into  efficiency  ;  prepared  a  manual  of  instruction  for 
the  army,  adopted  by  Congress  and  printed  1779 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  on  Major  Andre  ;  took  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Va.  1780,  and  rendered  good  services 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  1781.  Remaining  as  a  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.  after  the  war,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  pro- 
cured an  adjustment  of  his  claims  upon  Cong.,  but  was 
ultimately  assigned  a  pension  of  $2500  and  received  grants 
of  land  from  several  States.  On  the  tract  given  him  by 
N.  Y.,  in  Oneida  co.  (now  called  Steuben),  he  settled,  built 
a  log  hut  1789,  and  passed  the  closing  yrs.  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer.  D.  Nov.  28,  1794. 

Steu'beuville,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  O.,  on  O.  River,  70  m.  below  Pittsburg.  Rich  deposits 
of  bituminous  coal  exist  here.  Pop.  1870,  8107  ;  1880,  12,093. 

Ste'vens  (ABEL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Jan.  19,  1815,  studied 
at  the  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  joined  the 
Meth.  ministry,  and  in  1834  was  stationed  at  Boston  ;  in  1837 
at  Providence,  R.  I. ;  in  1840  became  ed.  of  Zion's  Herald,  a 
denominational  journal,  at  Boston,  and  in  1852  of  the 
National  Magazine.  In  1855  he  was  elected  by  the  conference 
as  ed.  of  the  New  York  Chr.  Advocate  and  Journal.  He  sub- 
sequently became  joint  ed.  of  the  Methodist,  an  independent 
journal  in  New  York,  retaining  this  position  till  1874.  Wrote 
Memorials  of  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into  N.  Eng., 
Memorials  of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in  the  E.  States,  Ch. 
Polity,  The  Preaching  required  by  the  Times,  etc.  He  was 
one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc. 

Stevens  (ALEXANDER  HODGDON),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of 
Gen.  Ebenezer,  b.  in  New  York  in  1789,  grad.  at  Yale  1807  ; 
studied  med.  in  Lond.  and  Paris ;  was  prof,  of  surgery  in 
Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  Coll.  1814-16,  in  the  New  York  Coll. 
of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  1826-37,  and  again  1840-44  ;  was  pres. 
of  that  inst.  1843-55,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association  1848,  and 
of  the  State  Med.  Society  for  several  yrs.  He  edited  Coop- 
er's First  Lines  of  Surgery,  and  wrote  On  Inflammation, 
Cotes  of  Fungus  H&matodes  of  the  Eye,  etc.  D.  Mar.  30,  1869. 

Stevens  (ALFRED  GEORGE),  b.  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire, 
in  1817,  went  to  It.  in  1833 ;  upon  his  return  to  Eng.  was  em- 
ployed in  decorative  work  for  archs.,  founders,  and  manu- 
facturers. In  1850  he  went  to  Sheffield,  where  under  his 
influence  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  rose  to  the  highest 
place  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  His  finest  decorative  work  is 
at  Dorchester  House,  Park  lane,  Lond.  In  1858  he  received 
the  commission  for  the  Wellington  Monument,  in  St.  Paul's, 
Lond.  D.  May  1,  1875. 

Stevens  (EBENEZER),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1751, 
was  one  of  the  "Boston  Tea-Party  "  Dec.  1773 ;  removed  to 
R.  I. ;  raised  2  companies  of  artil.  and  one  of  artificers 
for  the  expedition  against  Que. ;  became  capt.  of  Knox's 
regiment  Jan.  11,  and  brevet-major  Nov.  9, 1776  :  command- 
ed the  artil.  at  Ticonderoga  and  at  Stillwater ;  was  ap- 
pointed lieut-col.  Apr.  30,  1778;  was  assigned  to  Lambs 
regiment ;  served  under  La  Fayette  in  Va. ;  was  in  command 
of  the  artil.  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  became  after 
the  war  a  leading  merchant  of  New  York  in  the  W.  I.  and 
Mediterranean  trade  ;  agent  of  the  war  dept.,  and  a  maj.- 
gen.  of  militia.  D.  Sept.  2,  1823. 

Stevens  (EDWARD),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  m  1.4o,  be- 
came col.  of  the  10th  Va.  regiment  1776  ;  distinguished  him- 
self at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  as  bng.-gen.  at 
Camden,  Gtiilford  C.-H.,  and  Yorktown  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Va.  senate.  D.  Aug.  17,  1820. 

Stevens  (EDWIN  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  m  l.Sto, 
son  of  John  and  brother  of  Robert  L.  Stevens,  took  part 
in  their  steamboat  experiments  and  enterprises.    At  t 
breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  he  urged  the  govt.  to  put  i 
vice  the  iron-clad  floating  battery  of  which  his  brother  had 
undertaken  the  construction,  offering  to  complete  it 
own  risk ;  this  offer  being  declined,  he  expended  consider- 
able sums  on  the  vessel,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  btate 
N.  J.,  together  with  $1,000,000  for  its  completion :  this, 
ever,  proved  insufficient.    He  had  early  purchased  t 
tire  site  upon  which  the  city  of  Hoboken  has  been  built,  by 
which  he  amassed  an  immense  fortune ;  enao^'e't1AlJevl   , 
boken  high  school,  and  bequeathed   nearly  $1,000,000   to 
establish  at  Hoboken  the  Stevens  Inst.  of  Technology.    D. 
Aug.  7,  1868.  „       „ 

Stevens  (ISAAC  INGALLS),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Mar.  -», 


1818,  grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  Julv  1, 1839  ;  served 
in  the  war  with  Mex.  iat  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Cha- 
pultepec).  From  1849  to  1853  he  was  prin.  assistant  and  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  at  Wash.: 
gov.  of  Wash.  Terr.  ;  conducted  a  pioneer  survey  of  the 
route  for  the  N.  Pacific  R.  R. ;  delegate  to  Cong,  from  Wa-li. 
Terr.  1857-61 ;  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  made  col.  of 
the  79th  N.  Y.  Volunteers ;  became  a  brig.-gen.  of  volun- 
teers Sept.  28,  and  attached  to  the  Port  Royal  expedition. 
On  July  4,  1862,  he  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  ;  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  his  division  (9th  corps)  was 
hotly  engaged.  Near  Chantilly  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  1, 
1862,  S.  was  shot  and  instantly  killed. 

Stevens  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  in  1749,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Question  of  navigation  by  means  of  steam ;  in 
1804  launched  a  small  vessel  worked  by  steam  with  S<TCW». 
and  in  1807  built  a  steamboat  which  he  called  the  Phoenix  ; 
he  sent  his  vessel  to  the  Del.  River.  In  1812  he  planned  a 
revolving  steam-battery  to  be  plated  with  iron,  and  involv- 
ing essentially  the  principles  afterward  emboidied  in  the 
monitors,  and  in  the  same  yr.  put  forth  an  essay  on  rail- 
roads, indicating  the  methods  of  operating  them  by  steam, 
and  suggested  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Albany 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  was  planned 
by  him.  D.  in  1838. 

Stevens  (JOHN  AUSTIN),  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  22,  1795,  son 
of  Gen.  Ebenezer,  grad.  at  Yale  1813 ;  became  a  partner  in 
his  father's  mercantile  house  1818;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Phila.  free-trade  convention  :  an  early  member  (from  1820) 
of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  pres.  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
pres.  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  from  1839  to  1866,  pres.  of 
the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  Phila.,  and  Boston,  and 
chairman  of  the  treas.  note  committee ;  long  gov.  of  New 
York  Hospital ;  combined  Whig  with  free-trade  principles. 
D.  Oct.  19,  1874. 

Stevens  UOHN  AUSTIN),  JR.,  son  of  John  Austin,  b.  in 
New  York  Jan.  21,  1827,  grad.  at  Harvard  1846;  became  a 
merchant  in  New  York ;  was  sec.  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  New  York  1862-68 :  prominent  in  patriotic  organi- 
zations during  the  c.  war,  and  wrote  The  Valley  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  Memorial  on  Ocean  Steam- Navigation.  Colonial 
Records  of  the  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  icith  Historical 
and  Biographical  Sketches. 

Stevens  (ROBERT  LIVINGSTON),  b.  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in 
1788,  the  son  of  John  Stevens,  became  early  interested  in 
the  steam-navigation  ideas  of  his  father,  and  made  many 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  among  which 
was  that  of  giving  concave  water-lines  to  the  hull,  and  sub- 
sequently engaged  largely  in  the  building  of  steamboats.  In 
1813  he  invented  and  made  for  the  govt.  elongated  percus- 
sion shells  for  smooth-bore  guns,  and  in  1822  used  anthra- 
cite coal  in  a  furnace,  and  soon  after  in  his  steamers  :  in 
1836  introduced  the  T-rail  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R., 
of  which  he  was  pres.  D.  Apr.  20,  1856. 

Stevens  (THADDEUS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Peacham,  Vt..  Apr.  4, 
1793,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  in  1814 ;  went  to  Gettysburg.  Pa. ; 
studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816.  In  the  PIVM 
dential  canvass  of  1828  he  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
election  of  Gen.  Jackson  ;  in  1833  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  in  1836  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
revise  the  State  const.,  canal  com.  in  1838.  In  1842  he 
removed  to  Lancaster ;  in  1848  was  elected  M.  C. ;  was  r+ 
elected  in  1850,  1858,  1862,  and  thereafter  to  each  Cong,  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  managers  in  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Pres.  Johnson.  D.  Aug.  11,  181 

Ste'venson  (Sir  JOHN  ANDREW),  Mus.  Doc.,  b.  m  Dublin, 
Ire  ,  in  1760,  became  vicar-choral  at  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
Dublin,  1783  ;  composed  the  music  for  2  of  O'Keefe  s  popu- 
lar farces,  Dr.  Helton's  opera,  The  Contract,  and  Mrs.  Atki 
son's  Love  in  a  Blaze;  produced  various  original  operas  and 
glees,  the  fine  oratorio,  The  Thanksairina,  and  various  pieces 
of  sacred  music,  but  won  his  chief  celebrity  by  the  musical 
arrangement  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  D.  Sept.  14.  IK 

Stevenson  (JOHN  W.),  son  of  Andrew,  b.  at  Richmond, 
Va  May  4,  1812,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.  1834 ;  studied  law ; 
settled  at  Covington,  Ky.,  1841 ;  became  co.  atty.,  member 
of  the  State  legislature  (1845-47),  and  of  the  constitutional 
convention  1849 ;  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  codes  of  practice ;  Presidential  elector  IStfJ  and 
iSeM.  C  1*57-61  :  lieut.-gov.  1867,  acting  gov.  1867-68,  gov. 
1869-71,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1871-77. 

Stevenson  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scot ,  June  8,  1..2, 
was  engineer  to  the  board  of  corns,  for  Northern  Sight- 
houses  1797-1842,  during  which  time  he  erected  no  less  than 
~  light-houses  ;  was  employed  on _  numerous 'engineering 


where  he  was  ed. ;  became  an  active  member  of  the 
militia,  rising  from  the  ranks  to  be  major      In i  the ,fal 
of  1861  he  was  commissioned  co  L. o the  Jtth ,  Mas^No  un 
teers,  which  he  led  in  the   Burnsiae  exp' 
in  the  capture  ^of  Roanoke        ?^a"  theregi 


but  fell  on  the  second  day  of  the  struggle  around  Spot 
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STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND,  LORD  HIGH— STILICHO. 


not  only  exercised  a  real  jurisdiction  over  the  royal  house- 
hold, but  collected  and  controlled  the  royal  revenues,  and 
was  assigned  in  war  the  post  nearest  to  the  sovereign. 

Steward  of  England,  Lord  High,  anciently  the 
first  officer  of  state  at  the  Eng.  court.  This  office  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  LORD  STEWARD  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD, anciently  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  royal  ser- 
vants, over  whom  he  exercised  a  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, not  entirely  repealed  until  about  1850. 

Stew'art  (ALEXANDER),  b.  about  1740,  became  capt.  in 
the  Brit,  army  1761,  lieut.-col.  of  the  3d  Foot  July  1775 ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Brit,  forces  in  S.  C.  May  1781, 
and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Greene  Sept.  8,  1781,  at  Eutaw 
Springs  ;  became  maj.-gen.  1790.  D.  in  Feb.  1793. 

Stewart  (Rev.  ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  1781,  was  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Douglas,  Scot.  ;  one  of  the  foremost 
Scot,  literati,  and  a  leading  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Encyc.  He  pub.  several  text-books  which  were  widely  used 
and  passed  through  many  editions.  D.  Nov.  14,  1862. 

Stewart  (ALEXANDER  TURNBT),  b.  near  Belfast,  Ire.,  Oct. 
27,  1802,  entered  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  where  he  did  not 
graduate ;  emigrated  to  New  York  about  1818,  bringing  with 
him  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Having  invested  his  ready 
money  in  a  small  mercantile  venture,  ne  found  himself  left 
alone  in  the  business  with  the  rent  of  the  shop  on  his  hands, 
and  forced  to  become  a  trader.  Returning  to  Ire.,  he  sold 
his  property,  invested  the  proceeds  in  Irish  laces  and  similar 
goods,  and  in  1823  opened  a  small  store  in  Broadway,  and 
commenced  the  business  which  afterward  became  the 
most  extensive  dry-goods  establishment  in  the  world,  with 
branches  in  Eng.,  Scot.,  Ire.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.,  beside  large 
manufactories  of  woollens,  carpets,  and  hosiery  in  the 
U.  S.,  Eng.,  and  Scot.,  the  whole  employing  about  8000  per- 
sons. In  addition  to  his  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
business,  he  came  to  be  a  large  holder  and  improver  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  Saratoga,  and  other  places. 
Among  his  enterprises  was  the  establishment  of  Garden 
City,  L.  I.  Here  he  purchased  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  upon 
which  he  built  more  than  100  dwellings  adapted  for  persons 
in  moderate  or  comfortable  circumstances,  all  of  which 
would  be  rented  furnished  if  desired,  he  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  grading,  lighting,  and  watering  the  streets  and 
building  a  railway  to  connect  Garden  City  with  Brooklyn. 
He  was  pres.  of  the  honorary  commission  sent  by  the  U.  S. 
govt.  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  During  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846  he  chartered  a  vessel  which  he  freighted 
with  breadstuffs  at  his  own  expense  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion among  the  sufferers,  and  brought  back,  free  of  charge, 
as  many  emigrants  as  the  vessel  would  carry,  stipulating 
that  all  should  be  of  good  character,  and  taking  care  that 
situations  should  be  ready  for  them.  D.  Apr.  10,  1876. 

Stewart  (BALFOUR),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Edinburgh. 
Scot.,  Nov.  1,  1828,  ed.  at  the  Univs.  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Edinburgh  ;  settled  in  Australia,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business, in  Melbourne  1852-54  ;  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  science  ;  returned  to  G.  Brit.  1855 ;  was  ap- 
pointed director  at  Kew  Observatory  July  1,  1859,  and  prof, 
of  natural  philos.  at  Owens  Coll.,  Manchester,  July  7,  1870  ; 
is  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  equality  between  the  absorp- 
tive and  radiative  powers  of  bodies  ;  author  of  Researches  in 
Solar  Physics,  of  papers  on  Heating  produced  by  Rotation  in 
Vacuo,  and  of  a  rehgio-scientiflc  treatise,  The  Unseen  Uni- 
verse (1875),  etc. 

Stewart  (CHARLES),  IT.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Phila.  July  28,  1778, 
went  to  sea  as  cabin-boy  in  a  merchant-vessel ;  became 
capt.  of  an  Indiaman.  In  1798  he  entered  the  U.  S.  N.  as  a 
lieut.,  and  in  July  1800  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Experiment,  with  which  he  captured  the  Fr.  privateer 
Deux  Amis,  and  soon  after  the  Diana.  In  1804,  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig  Siren,  he  took  part  in  the  naval  operations 
against  Tripoli.  He  was  made  capt.  in  1806  ;  in  the  summer 
of  1813  tooK  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  and  in 
Dec.  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  W.  I.,  making  several  capt- 
ures of  Brit,  vessels.  In  Dec.  1814  he  sailed  on  a  second 
cruise,  and  on  Feb.  20,  1815,  captured  the  Brit,  ships  Cyane 
and  Levant.  In  1816-20  S.  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  in  1821-23  that  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  1857,  but  resumed  service  in  1859,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Phila.  navy-yard  with  the  rank 
of  senior  naval  officer,  and  in  1862  was  made  rear-admiral 
on  the  retired  list.  D.  Nov.  7,  1869. 

Stewart  (CHARLES  SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Flemington 
N.  J.,  in  1795,  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  N.  J.  in  1815;  studied  law 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  theol.  at  Princeton,  and  in  1822 
was  ordained  as  missionary  to  the  S.  I.    In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  N.    Wrote  Private  Journal  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Residence  in  the  S.  I.,  Visit 
to  the  South  Seas,  Sketches  of  Society  in  G.  Brit,  and  Ire    etc 
D.  Dec.  14,  1870. 

Stewart  (DAVID),  duke  of  Rothesay  and  earl  of  Carrick, 
son  of  Robert  III.,  king  of  Scot.,  b.  about  1377,  received  the 
above  titles  from  his  father  Apr.  28,  1398 ;  became  regent  of 
Scot.  Jan.  27,  1399,  and  defended  Edinburgh  against  Henry 
IV.  of  Eng.  1400,  but  was  soon  after  seized  by  the  opposite 
party  and  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he  soon  d 
by  starvation  1401. 

Stewart  (DUGALD),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  22,  1753,  was  in 
1774  appointed  assistant  prof.,  and  in  1785  prof,  of  math 
in  the  same  yr.  receiving  the  chair  of  moral  philos.,  which 
he  resigned  in  1810,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
literary  labor.  Wrote  Elements  of  the  Philos.  of  the  Human 
Mind,  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical, 
and  Political  Philos.,  etc.  D.  June  11, 1828.  " 

Mown rt  (ESME),  lord  of  Aubigny,  earl  and  duke  of  Len- 
nox, b.  in  Fr.  about  1555,  arrived  in  Scot,  in  Sept.  1579; 
created  earl  of  Lennox  Mar.  5,  1580,  duke  of  Lennox  and 
earl  of  Darnley  Aug.  5, 1581 ;  secured  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  the  ex-regent  Morton  for  the  murder  of  Darn- 
ley  ;  quarrelled  with  the  Ch.,  and  was  accused  of  treason 
and  expelled  from  Scot.  Dec.  1582.  D.  May  26, 1583. 


Stewart  (MATTHEW),  earl  of  Lennox,  b.  in  Scot,  about 
1510,  had  2  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  became  the  well-known 
Earl  Darnley,  the  husband  and  victim  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1526 ;  became  a 
rival  of  Bothwell  at  the  court  of  the  infant  queen  ;  took  at 
first  the  R.  Cath.  side  in  the  c.  war,  but  soon  went  over  to 
the  party  of  the  Eng.  king  ;  was  banished,  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  and  his  estates  confiscated  Oct.  1545  ;  conducted 
unsuccessful  invasions  of  Scot.  1545-47 ;  was  imprisoned  for 
having  planned  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  his 
son  Darnley  1562 ;  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  honors 
1564  ;  took  part  in  the  plot  against  Riccio  1565 ;  was  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment 
of  the  queen  at  Loehleven  Castle  June  15, 1570 ;  was  the  next 
day  declared  lieut.-gov.  of  Scot,  in  behalf  of  his  grandson, 
the  infant  prince  James  VI. ;  was  elected  regent  July  12; 
conducted  the  war  against  the  partisans  of  Mary:  took 
Dumbarton  Castle  Apr.  1571 ;  held  a  Parl.  at  Leith  May  9, 
1571 ;  was  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  party  of  the 
queen's  friends.  D.  Sept.  4,  1571. 

Stewart  (ROBERT  M.),  b.  at  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12, 
1815,  went  to  Ky.  in  boyhood,  and  in  1838  emigrated  to  Mo., 
settling  in  Buchanan  co.  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1845 ;  sat  10  yrs.  in  the  State  senate  ; 
was  gov.  1857-61 ;  inaugurated  the  R.  R.  system  of  Mo.,  and 
was  an  officer  of  the  Union  army  1861.  D.  Sept.  21,  1871. 
Stewart  (ROBERT).  See  CASTLEREAGH,  VISCOUNT. 
Stewart  (WILLIAM  M.),  b.  in  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9, 
1827,  spent  18  months  at  Yale  1848-19,  after  which  he  left 
coll.  for  the  gold-fields  of  Cal. ;  commenced  the  study  of 
law  1852 ;  was  appointed  dist.-atty.  for  Nevada  co.  ;  was 
acting  atty.-gen.  of  Cal.  1854 ;  was  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco 
1854-56 ;  afterward  resided  at  Nevada  City  and  Downieville  ; 
removed  to  Utah  (now  Nevada)  I860  ;  sat  in  the  legislature 
1861 ;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1863  ;  was  elected  as  a  Rep.  one  the  first  U.  S.  Senators  from 
Nevada,  and  was  re-elected  1869  and  1875. 

Stlfk'leback  (i.  e.  "  back  with  spines "),  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  species  of  the  family  Gasterosteidae.  The  pop- 
ular designation  is  given  on  account  of  the  stout  rigid  spines 
with  which  the  back  is  armed.  Several  quite  distinct  ge- 
neric types  exist.  (1)  Gasterosteus,  which  has  2  or  3  free 
dorsal  spines ;  (2)  Pygosteus,  which  has  7  to  9  free  dorsal 
spines  ;  (3)  Apeltes,  and  (4)  Spinachia,  peculiar  in  the  family 
for  its  elongated  form  and  the  large  number  (15)  of  dorsal 
spines.  The  species  are  all  small,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches. 
Although  so  small,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely  pugna- 
cious, and  attack  animals  many  times  larger  than  them- 
selves. The  females  are  plain-colored,  but  in  the  breeding 
season  the  males  assume  replendent  hues,  which  render 
them  quite  attractive.  The  most  notable  peculiarity  about 
them  is  the  care  which  they  take  of  their  young.  The  species 
are  all,  so  far  as  known,  nest-builders,  and  construct  quite 
elaborate  receptacles  for  their  eggs ;  but  the  males  do  all 
the  work.  The  nests  are  all  formed  of  particles  of  grass, 
roots,  sticks,  or  leaves,  which  are  united  together  by  a 
viscid  mucus  or  kind  of  silk-like  thread  exuded  from  the 
body  and  wound  round  the  material  collected.  After  the 
nest  is  ready,  the  male  seeks  out  a  gravid  female,  conducts 
her  to  the  nest,  and  she  deposits  a  few  eggs,  and  then  es- 
capes by  an  aperture  already  made  or  which  she  herself 
makes  opposite  to  the  one  she  entered  by.  This  is  repeated 
day  after  day  until  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  is  ac- 
cumulated. Each  time  the  male  rubs  himself  against  the 
female  and  passes  over  the  eggs.  For  about  a  month, 
while  the  eggs  are  maturing,  the  male  watches  over  them 
with  jealous  care,  and  only  leaves  when  the  young  are 
hatched  and  ready  to  care  for  themselves. 

Stlgmatlza'tlon  [from  Gr.  vriynoL,  a  "puncture"],  a 
term  employed  in  the  legendary  literature  of  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  to  denote  the  miraculous  impression  upon  certain  saints 
of  marks  similar  to  the  5  wounds  of  Christ  (stigmata)  or  of 
the  crown  of  thorns.  The  most  remarkable  instances  are 
those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Veronica  Giuliani. 

Stiles  (EZRA),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  North  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec.  15,  1727,  grad.  at  Yale  1746 ;  studied  theol. ;  was  or- 
dained a  Congl.  minister  June  1749 ;  was  tutor  at  Yale 
1749-55 ;  made  the  first  electrical  experiments  in  N.  Eng.  ; 
preached  for  a  short  time  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  1750 ; 
studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1753,  and  practised  2 
yrs.  in  New  Haven ;  was  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Newport,  R.  I.. 
1755-77 ;  was  inaugurated  pres.  of  Yale  June  23,  1778 ;  acted 
also  as  prof,  of  divinity  after  1780 ;  was  author  of  a  History 
of  three  of  the  Judges  of  King  Charles  I.  and  An  Account  of  the 
Settlement  of  Bristol.  D.  May  12,  1795. 

Stlllclio,  stil'i-ko,  son  of  a  Vandal  chieftain  in  the  Rom. 
service ;  the  emp.  Theodosius  gave  him  his  niece  and  adopted 
daughter,  Serena,  in  marriage,  made  him  commander-in- 
chier  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  W.  empire,  and  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  to  the  young  Honorius ;  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius  in  394  (A.  D.)  S.  was  the  actual  ruler  of 
the  W.  Rom.  empire ;  he  married  his  son  to  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  his  daughter  Maria  to  the  emp. 
Honorius.  The  earlier  part  of  his  career  was  mostly  occu- 
pied by  rivalries  with  Rufinus,  guardian  of  Arcadius,  who 
had  received  the  E.  Rom.  empire,  and  the  feuds  ended  with 
the  assassination  of  Rufinus.  In  403  Alaric  invaded  N.  It., 
and  the  empire  was  in  imminent  danger.  S.  defeated  Alaric 
first  at  Pollentia,  then  at  Verona,  and  drove  him  out  of  It. 
Vandals,  Alans,  Sueves,  etc.  invaded  It.  in  406,  and  besieged 
Florence.  With  a  small  army  of  Visigoths  and  Huns  S. 
routed  them  completely.  While  S.  was  encamped  at  Bo- 
logna a  number  of  his  friends  were  put  to  death  at  Pavia 
under  a  riot  which  was  instigated  by  the  young  emp.  and 
Olympius,  a  eunuch,  who  turned  his  mind  from  his  guardian 
by  exciting  his  fear.  In  the  camp  S.  's  friends  demanded, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety,  that  he  should  march  im- 
mediately against  Pavia  and  punish  Olympius,  and  when  he 
hesitated  they  rebelled  against  him.  He  fled  from  the  camp, 
but  was  assassinated  at  Ravenna  Aug.  23,  408. 


STILLfi— STOCKTON. 
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Stllle,  stil'le  (CHARLES  JANKWAY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Phila.  in 
1819,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1839:  became  prof,  of  Eng.  lit.  in  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1866,  and  provost  of  the  univ.  in  1868.  Wrote 
Hoiv  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War,  Northern  Intn-ext 
and  Southern  Independence,  T/ie  Historical  Development  of 
Ainer.  I'irUization,  etc. 

Stil'liugfleet  (EDWARD),  1).  D.,  b.  at  Cranbourne,  Dor- 
setshire, in  1635,  ed.  at  Cambridge ;  entered  holy  orders ; 
became  rector  of  Sutton  in  1657,  preacher  at  the  Rolls  1664, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  lecturer  at  the  Temple 
1665,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1667  and  of  Canterbury  1669, 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  1670,  archdeacon  of  Lond.  1677,  and 
bp.  of  Worcester  1689.  Wrote  Irenicum,  a  Weapon-  Salve  for 
the  Chs.  Wounds:  Origines  Sacrae .  or  a  national  Account  of  the 
Chr  Faith;  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  oftheProt.  Re- 
l  iff  ion.  etc.  D.  Mar.  27,  1699. 

'Stilllii'gla  [named  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  1702- 
71],  an  interesting  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants.  S.  syl- 
vatica,  or  queen's  root,  is  an  herb  of  the  S.  States  whose 
root  has  a  good  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic  remedy. 
The  tallow  tree  of  China  (S.  geoifera)  is  naturalized  in  the 
S.  States.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  from  its  seeds  the  Chi. 
extract  large  amounts  of  a  white  tallow-like  fat,  very  use- 
ful for  candles. 

Still'man  (SAMUEL),  D.  D..  b.  in  Phila.  Feb.  27,  1737, 
was  settled  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  in  1765  as  past9r  of 
the  First  Bap.  ch.  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death .  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention 


Boston  Mar.  12,  1787. 

Stlll'water,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Washington 
co.,  Minn.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  St.  Croix  Lake  for 
large  steamers,  25  m.  from  Miss.  River,  18  m.  from  St.  Paul. 
A  regular  line  of  small  steamers  plies  between  S.  and  Tay- 
lor's Falls,  30  m.  above,  on  St.  Croix  River.  Pop.  1870,  4124 ; 
1880,9055. 

Stillwater,  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  X.  T.,  on  Hudson  River 
and  on  Saratoga  Lake.  The  tp.  includes  the  incorporated 
v  of  Mechanicsville  and  the  p.-v.  of  Bemis's  Heights,  nota- 
ble for  the  2  battles  of  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  7,  1777  (sometimes 
called  the  battles  of  Stillwater),  which  led  to  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3401,  including  737  in  S.  v. ; 
1880,  3412,  including  837  in  S.  v. 

Stilt,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the  genus  Himantopuf, 
and  related  to  the  avocet.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
excessively  long  legs,  the  straight,  slender  bill,  which  is 
slightly  compressed,  the  feet  with  the  middle  and  outer  toes 
connected  by  a  small  web  and  destitute  of  a  hind  toe,  and 
the  tail  projecting  beyond  the  wings.  Six  species  of  the 
genus  are  recognized  as  inhabs.  of  various  parts  of  the 
world.  One  species  is  found  in  Amer.,  and  ranges  from  the 
N.  U.  S.  to  Paraguay. 

Stiiig'ray.  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  the  family 
Trygonida?.  They  have  the  body  rhombic  and  moderately 
broad,  the  skin  smooth  and  without  tubercles,  the  nasal 
valves  coalescent  into  quadrangular  flaps,  the  teeth  flat- 
tened, and  the  tail  long  and  tapering,  and  destitute  of  a 
true  fin,  and  at  most  with  cutaneous  folds,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  extend  to  the  extremity ;  the  tail  is  armed  with 
an  elongated  spine  compressed  from  before  backward,  and 
with  teeth  or  serratures  at  each  side  directed  downward. 
These  spines  are  the  "stings  "  which  have  insured  the  pop- 
ular name  to  the  forms  in  question. 

Stiuk'stoue,  a  name  applied  to  certain  bituminous 
limestones  which  on  being  struck  emit  the  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  British  Islands  abound  m  stones 
of  this  character. 

Stink-Wood,  the  hard,  durable  wood  of  Oreodaphne 
faftida  (order  Lauracea?).  It  grows  in  S.  Afr.,  and  is  hand- 
some and  valuable,  but  possesses  a  disagreeable  smell,  even 
when  seasoned.  0.  fattens,  a  tree  of  the  Canaries,  has  wood 
of  a  vile  odor,  but  others  of  this  widespread  genus  are  or 
pleasing  fragrance. 

Stirling  (LORD).  See  ALEXANDER  (^  ILLIAM).  . 
Stirling  (Sir  THOMAS),  BART.,  of  Ardoch,  b.  in 
about  1735,  became  a  capt.  in  the  Royal  Highlanders  duly 
1757  ;  served  under  Abercrombie  at  Lake  George  I,o8,  and 
Amherstat  Lake  Champlain  1759,  at  the  siege  of  Niagara, 
and  the  invasion  of  Lower  Canada  1760 :  was  stationed  m 
1765  at  Ft.  Chartres,  111.,  whence  he  marched  to  Phila.  iiW> 
became  lieut.-col.  1771,  col.  1779,  and  maj.-gen.  Nov.  1782; 
served  throughout  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  was  made  a 
baronet  and  lieut.-gen.  1796,  and  full  gen.  Jan.  1.  1801.  l>. 


flStth  (WnuAK),  b.  in  Va.  in  1689,  was  ed.  in  Eng.,  where 
he  studied  theol.  and  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng  i.di 
became  in  that  yr.  master  of  the  gram.-school  of  WUHana 
and  Mary  Coll. ;  chaplain  of  the  Va.  house  of  burgesses  1,38, 
and  pres.  of  William  and  Mary  Coll.  and  rector  of  Hennco 
parish  from  1752  to  his  death,  Sept.  27,  1765.  Wrote  Hist,  of 
the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Va. 

Stoat.    See  ERMINE. 

Stock.    See  GILLIFLOWER.  .  „.,„.,_ 

Stock'brldge,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and  H 
tonic  River,  is  noted  for  picturesque  mt.-scenery ;  1 
includes  the  beautiful  Lake  Mahkeenac,  and  has  numerous 
villa  residences.    Originally  called  Housatomc,  this  tp.  was 
the  chief  residence  of  the  tribe  of  Indians [of  ««««. naF?e • also 
called  Stockbridge  Indians.    Pop  1870.  2003 ;  1880  £&• . 

Stockbridge  (HENRY),  b.  in  Hampshire  co,  Mass  ,  Aug. 
31,  1822,  grad.  "t  Amherst  Coll.  in  18.15  :  studied  law  in )  Bal- 
timore, and  was  admitted  to  the  Md  bar  in  ^  Pnnng 
the  c.  war  he  took  an  earnest  part  in  favor  of  the  Li  ion  .  m 
1864  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  drafted  the act Dy 
which  a  constitutional  convention  was  convened  wr  lne 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Md. ;.  was  a  member  ^  that  conven 
tion,  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings,  exerted  hun*e« 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  const,  framed  by  it,  and  ( 
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fended  it  before  the  court  of  last  resort.  He  instituted  and 
conducted  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  Federal  courts  pro- 
ceedings by  which  were  annulled  the  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship by  means  of  which  the  effect  of  the  emancipation 
clause  was  sought  to  be  evaded,  and  thus  secured  the 
enfranchisement  of  more  than  10,000  colored  children  in  the 
State. 

Stock-Dove,  the  Columba  (mat,  a  wild  European  pigeon, 
named  from  its  habit  of  nesting  hi  hollow  stocks  or  tn-o- 
stumps,  although  it  often  builds  in  rabbit-burrows,  etc.  It 
is  a  handsome  gray  bird,  with  a  purplish  breast,  scarlet 
eyes,  orange  bill,  and  red  toes  and  legs. 

Stock-Exchange,  an  association  of  brokers  and  deal- 
ers or  jobbers  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  created 
either  under  national.  State,  or  municipal  authority,  or  by 
corporations  concerned  with  the  business  of  common  car- 
riers, with  mining,  manufacturing,  banking,  or  other  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits.  In  the  U.  S.  such  securiti>-<. 
when  evidences  of  debt,  importing  an  engagement  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  on  a  future  day,  are  denominated  bonds ; 
while  under  the  name  of  stocks  are  included  shares  in  the 
stock  of  corporations,  representing  money  contributed  to 
the  particular  enterprise  at  the  outset,  at  the  risk  of  the 
business.  But  State  bonds  are  also  called  stocks,  and  some- 
times stock,  in  the  singular.  In  Eng.  R.  R.  bonds  are  known 
as  debentures,  and  seldom  have  the  security  of  a  mortgage, 
while  the  word  "stock"  is  there  applied  :  (1)  to  the  public 
funds  or  govt.  securities,  representing  money  lent  to  the 
nation ;  and  (2)  to  the  capital  stock  of  railway  or  other  com- 
panies when  it  is  not  divided  into  shares,  but  is  indicated  as 
so  much  money,  at  the  original  par  value. 

Joint-stock  companies,  having  the  privilege  of  a  limited 
liability  of  the  shareholders,  are  among  the  most  efficient 
of  all  the  devices  of  modern  ingenuity  for  the  furtherance 
of  undertakings  far  beyond  the  resources  of  any  single  in- 
dividual or  firm.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  without  the  aid 
of  associated  capital  the  grand  engineering  works  which  are 
a  principal  boast  of  our  times  would  never  have  been  possi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  S.-E.  acts  as  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary to  the  principle  of  association,  by  attracting  capital 
from  hoards  or  passive  investments,  familiarizing  the  public 
with  the  comparative  merits  of  different  undertakings, 
holding  up  its  attractive  prizes  as  the  rewards  of  judicious 
adventure,  though,  by  its  occasional  disasters  and  panics, 
pointing  out  the  ruinous  nature  of  the  unsound  or  unwar- 
ranted enterprise,  and  the  peril  which  constantly  attends 
upon  over-construction  and  over-trading.  Affording  a  mar- 
ket always  at  the  service  of  any  who  desire  to  discontinue 
or  change  their  investments,  it  has  enormously  enlarged  the 
circle  of  investors,  which  would  else  almost  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  small  number  of  people  who  can  hold  on  for  a 
lifetime.  Furnishing  a  demand  for  money  on  call  loans 
repayable  at  the  lender's  option,  and  secured  by  a  deposit 
of  pledges  immediately  convertible  into  cash,  it  has  i 
dered  serviceable  the  vast  mass  of  floating  capital  always 
present  at  the  chief  commercial  centre  awaiting  permanent 
employment.  A  seat  in  the  S.-E.  was  recently  sold  for 
$35;oOO-the  number  being  limited.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.  * 
Univ.  Oyc.,  by  STRONG  WADSWORTH.] 

Stock'fish,  a  term  used  in  commerce  for  salted  a 
dried  codfish  and  related  species.    The  fishes  are  taken  care 
of  as  soon  as  convenient  after  being  caught,  split  from 
head  to  tail,  and  the  vertebral  column  m  part  taken  out 
they  are  then  thoroughly  washed  and  rid  of  the  blood, 
after  the  water  has  been  drained  off,  they  are  put 
vats  salted,  and  heavy  weights  are  imposed ;  they  are  next 
washed  and  brushed,  laid  out  on  the  sandy  shore  and  rocks, 
and  afterward  put  in  heaps  for  a  time. 
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STOCKTON— STOLBERG,  VOX. 


mining  interest  came  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  which  S.,  on 
account  of  its  location,  became  the  natural  business-centre, 
a  distributing-point  for  farmers'  supplies,  and  is  now  the 
most  important  interior  wheat-market  in  Cal.  S.  has  sev- 
eral large  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  for  3,000,000  bushels.  Sailing  vessels  of 
150  tons  and  steamers  of  500  tons  burden  reach  her  wharves 
at  all  seasons  of  the  yr.,  while  the  main  line  of  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through  the  city,  affording  means  of 
speedy  communication  with  San  Francisco,  and  ample 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  the  immense  crops  of  grain 
and  other  agricultural  products  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Cal.  insane  asylum  is  located  within  the  city  limits,  oc- 
cupying a  handsome  site  of  100  acres.  The  business  portion 
of  the  city  is  principally  constructed  of  brick,  and  has  many 
fine  buildings.  Pop.  1870, 10,066  ;  1880,  10,282. 

Stockton  (JOHN  P.),  son  of  Com.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  b. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2,  1826,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll. 
1843;  licensed  to  practice  law  1846  ;  com.  to  revise  the  laws 
of  N.  J. ;  reporter  to  the  court  of  chancery  ;  minister  resi- 
dent at  Rome  1858-61 ;  U.  S.  Senator  as  a  Dem.  in  1865  for 
the  term  endingin  1871 ;  unseated  for  alleged  informality  in 
the  election ;  Senator  1869-75 ;  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

Stockton  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1730, 
grad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  in  1748  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1754  ;  became  member  of  the  executive  council  in  1768,  and 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  prov.  of  N.  J.  in  1774.  In 
1776  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong.,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  In  Sept.  1776  he 
was  captured  by  royalists,  who  threw  him  into  prison  in 
New  York  ;  he  was  finally  exchanged.  D.  Feb.  28,  1781. 

Stockton  (RICHARD),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Princeton  Apr.  17,  1764,  grad.  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1779 ;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784.  He  was  a  Presi- 
dential elector  in  1792  and  1801,  U.  S.  Senator  1796-99,  and 
Rep.  in  Cong.  1813-15.  D.  Mar.  7,  1838. 

Stockton  (ROBERT  FIELD),  son  of  Richard  (1764-1828),  b. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796,  studied  at  N.  J.  Coll.,  but  left  in 
his  15th  yr.  to  enter  the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Sept.  1, 1811  ;  be- 
came a  lieut.  1814 ;  captured  an  Algerine  corsair  with  a 
boat's  crew  1815 ;  negotiated  in  1821  the  purchase  from  Afr. 
native  chiefs  of  the  terr.  now  constituting  the  republic  of 
Liberia ;  captured  many  slavers  and  a  Port,  privateer  on 
the  coast  of  Afr. ;  took  part  in  the  extermination  of  piracy 
in  the  W.  I. ;  surveyed  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  S.  States 
1823-24  ;  became  commander  laSOand  post-capt.  Dec.  8, 1838 ; 
was  flag-officer  of  the  Ohio  in  the  Mediterranean  1838-39 ; 
was  an  early  advocate  of  a  steam  navy ;  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  sloop  Princeton,  the  first  successful  war- 
steamship,  1842 ;  was  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
one  of  her  guns  Feb.  28,  1844 ;  was  the  bearer  to  Texas  of 
the  resolution  of  annexation  1845 ;  proceeded  to  the  Pacific 
as  com.  of  the  U.  S.  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Cal.  Oct.  1845 ; 
took  possession  of  Cal.  for  the  U.  S.  govt.  and  formed 
a  provisional  govt.  1846 ;  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  1851 ; 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  1853 ;  was  nominated  in  1856 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  "  American  party,"  but  the  ticket 
was  withdrawn  before  the  day  of  election.  D.  Oct.  7, 1866. 

Stockton  (THOMAS  HEWLINGS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  June  4,  1808,  became  a  Meth.  preacher,  and  in  1830  was 
stationed  at  Baltimore  ;  was  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Reps.  1833-37.  again  1859r61,  and  of  the  Senate  in  1862.  While 
in  Baltimore  he  compiled  a  hymn-book  and  edited  the 
Methodist  Protestant.  In  1850-56  he  was  associate  pastor  of 
St.  John's  ch.,  Baltimore,  and  temporary  pastor  of  a  Presb. 
ch.,  and  in  1860-68  of  the  ch.  of  the  New  Testament.  Wrote 
Floating  Flowers,  The  Bible  Alliance.  Stand  up  for  Jesus,  etc. 
D.  Oct.  9,  1868. 

Stod'dard  (AMOS),  b.  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1762, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  independence  1779-82 ;  became 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mass. ;  was  a  lawyer  at  Hal- 
lowell,  Me.,  1792-98;  appointed  capt.  of  artil.  June  1,  1798; 
gov.  and  civil  commander  of  Mo.  Terr.  1804-05;  became 
major  June  30,  1807,  and  deputy  quartermaster  July  12, 1812 ; 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Ft. 
Meigs,  O.,and  d.  of  tetanus  May  11,  1813.  Wrote  The  Po- 
litical Crisis  and  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  La. 

Stoddard  (DAVID  TAPPAN),  b.  at  Northampton,'  Mass., 
m  1819,  grad.  at  Yale  1838 ;  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Nestorians  of  Per.  1843,  and  d.  at  Oroomiah,  Per.,  Jan  22 
1857.  Wrote  A  Gram,  of  the  Modern  Syriac  Lang. 

Stoddard  (RICHARD  HENRY),  b.  at  Hinghafn,  Mass..  in 
July  1825,  became  a  mechanic  in  an  iron-foundry  in  New 
York ;  contributed  poems  to  various  periodicals,  and  in  1849 
privately  printed  Footprints,  a  small  vol.  of  poems,  which 
was  followed  in  1852  by  a  larger  vol.  of  poems.  In  1852  he 
received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  custom-house 
which  he  retained  till  1870,  still  pursuing  his  literary  labors 
Pub.  Adventures  in  Fairy  Land,  Songs  of  Summer.  Town  and 
Country,  etc. 
Stoddard  (SOLOMON),  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1643, 


senters,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  11, 1672,  pastor  of  the  ch.  at 
Northampton,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Feb  11 
™  •  Fub"  The  Trial  of  Assurance,  The  Doctrine  of  Instituted 
Chs  An  Appeal  to  the  Learned,  etc.— His  son,  Col.  JOHN,  b 
at  Northampton  in  1681,  grad.  at  Harvard  1701,  took  part  as 
capt.  in  an  expedition  against  Canada :  was  for  many  yrs 
member  of  the  council  of  Mass.,  chief -iustice  of  common 
pleas,  and  col.  of  militia.  D.  June  19,  1748. 

Stoddard  (SOLOMON),  b.  in  1800,  grad.  at  Yale  1820,  be- 
came prof,  of  langs.  at  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt.,  and  co-author 
with  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.,  of  a  Gram,  of  the  Latin  Lang 
D.  in  1847. 

Stod'dart  (Sir  JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westminster,  Eng  in 
1773,  grad.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1794  ;  studied  theol.  and  law  ; 


was  admitted  to  the  bar  1801 :  was  king's  advocate  and 
admiralty  advocate  at  Malta  1803-07  ;  began  writing  for  the 
Lond.  Times  1810  ;  was  political  editor  of  that  paper  1812-16  ; 
started  the  New^  Times  (1817-28)  in  opposition  to  it ;  was  a 
voluminous  political,  historical,  and  philological  writer ; 
was  knighted  1826,  and  held  the  office  of  chief-justice  and 
judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Malta  1826-39.  Wrote 
Universal  Gram.,  or  The  Pure  Science  of  Lang.  ;  Glossology,  or 
The  Historical  Relations  of  Langs.,  and  An  Introduction  to 
Universal  Hist.  D.  Feb.  16,  1856. 

Stoe'ver  (MARTIN  LUTHER),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1820,  grad.  at  Pa.  Coll.,  Gettysburg,  1838  ; 
was  tutor  in  Pa.  Coll.  1839-40,  afterward  priii.  of  its  pre- 
paratory dept.  and  prof,  of  Lat.,  hist.,  and  political  economy 
until  his  death,  July  22,  1870.  He  was  for  many  yrs.  sec.  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  and  ed.  of  the 
Evangelical  Quarterly  Review ;  edited  the  Literary  Record 
(1847-48) ;  wrote  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  in  the  U.  S. 

Sto'lcs  [Gr.  SrwiKoiJ,  an  anc.  philosophic  sect,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  IJ-OIKI'AT)  trroa  ("  Painted  Porch  "),  in  which 
its  founder,  Zeno  of  Citium  in  Cyprus  (flourished  about  .350- 
258);  kept  his  school.  This  school  he  founded  about  B.  c.  310. 
Stoicism  was  an  offshoot  from  Cynicism,  of  which  it  dropped 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  elements,  and  became  a 
civilized  philosophy.  It  was  divided  by  its  adherents  into  3 
parts— logic,  ethics,  physics. 

(A)  Under  logic  the  S.  included  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  the 
former  of  which  was  in  reality  a  theory  of  cognition.    They 
attached  great  importance  to  what  they  called  a  criterion 
of  truth,  although  they  were  never  able  to  fix  upon  any  that 
would  satisfy  them  as  absolute.    Their  theory  of  sense- 
perception  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Locke,  the 
sentient  soul  being  considered  as  a  tabula  rasa,  impressed 
or  otherwise  affected  by  external  objects.    Perception  was 
followed  by  memory  and  conception.    Under  dialectic  they 
included  gram.,  in  the  development  of  which  they  did  some 
very  good  work, 

(B)  Under  physics  the  S.  included  theol.    They  replaced 
Aristotle's  quaternity  of  cause  by  a  duality— viz.  force  and 
matter,  inseparable.    Everything,  even  God,  contains  both. 
At  the  base  of  all  lies  necessity  or  providence.    With  peri- 
odical conflagration,  individual  immortality  was  of  course 
incompatible.    The  individual,  a  mere  temporary  emana- 
tion, returns  at  last  to  his  source. 

(C)  In  their  ethics  the  S.  maintained  that  the  end  of  life 
was  virtue  for  virtue's  sake.    What  virtue  was  they  found 
it  difficult  to  define,  their  "living  agreeably  to  nature" 
being  very  vague.    Man  exists  for  society,  for  only  in  that 
is  virtue  possible.    Virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness ;  and 
pleasure,  which  naturally  accompanies  activity,  is  not  to 
be  sought  for  its  own  sake.    The  cardinal  virtues  are  prac- 
tical wisdom,   courage,  self-restraint,  and  iustice,  and  it 
requires  the  possession  of  them  all  to  constitute  the  truly 
wise  man.    The  S.  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  acts 
and  motives,  and  made  the  moral  quality  of  acts  depend 
entirely  upon  motives.     [From  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  THOMAS  DAVIDSON.] 

Stokes  (GEORGE  GABRIEL),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Ire.  in 
1819,  ed.  at  Bristol  Coll. ;  grad.  1841  as  senior  wrangler  at 
Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  fel- 
lowship ;  has  been  since  1849  Lucasian  prof,  of  math,  in 
that  univ. ;  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  made  in 
1851  the  brilliant  discovery  of  the  change  in  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  light  (since  known  as  "  fluorescence  ") ;  pub.  the  ex- 
periments and  inductions  on  which  his  discovery  was  based 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1852) ;  made  a  series  of 
careful  experiments  at  the  Kew  observatory,  for  determin- 
ing the  index  of  friction  in  different  gases  ;  made  by  experi- 
ment the  rediscovery  of  the  fact  that  the  luminiferous  ether 
is,  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  light,  an  elastic  solid, 
although,  of  course,  a  fluid  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Stokes  (JOHN),  C.  B.,  b.  at  Cobham,  Kent  co.,  Eng.,  June 
17,  1825,  ed.  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad.,  Woolwich,  and 
commissioned  second  lieut.  royal  engineers  Dec.  20,  1843, 
first  lieut.  1846,  capt.  1854,  lieut.-col.  1867 ;  served  in  the 
Kaffir  wars  of  1846-47  and  1850-51  (medal) ;  instructor  in 
surveying  and  field-works  at  Royal  Military  Acad.,  Wool- 
wich, 1852-55  ;  appointed  in  1855  chief  engineer  to  the  Tur. 
contingent  engineers,  with  which  he  constructed  the  lines 
round  Kertch  in  the  Crimea  during  the  winter  of  1855-56, 
and  Lord  Panmure's  com.  for  breaking  up  the  Tur.  con- 
tingent May-July  1856 ;  Brit.  com.  for  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  Mar.  30, 1856,  Aug.  1856-Dec. 
1871 ;  Brit,  delegate  to  the  international  conference  held  at 
Constantinople  (1873)  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  an  in- 
ternational system  of  measuring  the  tonnage  of  ships,  and 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  Canal  dues ;  commanding 
royal  engineer  at  Chatham  since  Jan.  1875,  where  (Nov.  1, 
1875)  he  was  appointed,  also,  commandant  of  the  school  of 
military  engineering. 

Stokes  (WHITLEY),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  about  1830.  ed.  at 
Dublin  Univ. ;  became  a  distinguished  barrister  in  Lond. ; 
was  for  some  yrs.  sec.  to  the  Philological  Society,  assistant 
sec.  to  the  govt.  of  India,  home  dept.,  and  legal  adviser  to 
the  vice-regal  govt.  of  India  at  Calcutta,  and  is  a  high 
authority  upon  Celtic  and  Oriental  philology,  Irish  hist., 
and  the  hist,  of  the  growth  of  legal  and  social  insts.  Wrote 
7mA  Glosses,  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament,  a  Middle  Eng.  Drama, 
Old  Irish  Glossaries,  etc. 

Stol'berg,  von  (CHRISTIAN),  COUNT,  b.  at  Hamburg  Oct. 
15,  1748,  studied  (1769-74)  at  Gottingen,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  prin.  members  of  the  so  called  Dichterbund ;  held  an 
office  in  Holstein  under  the  Dan.  govt.  1777-80,  and  lived 
afterward  on  his  estate,  Windebye,  near  Eckernforde,  in 
Schleswig,  where  he  d.  Jan.  18,  1821.  He  wrote  love-poems, 
patriotic  songs,  dramas  with  choirs  in  Gr.  style,  and  trans- 
lated Sophocles.— His  younger  brother,  FRIEDRICH  LEOPOLD, 
count  von  Stolberg,  b.  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein  Nov.  7, 
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1750,  studied  also  at  Gottingen,  held  different  court  offices 
and  retired  in  1800  from  public  life.  D.  Dec.  5,  1819.  Wrote 
Qeacfdchte  do-  Religion  Jt.fi/  Christi,  odes,  dramas  etc 

Stomach,  Diseases  of.  See  CANCER,  INDIGESTION 
and  HJEMATEMESIS. 

Stoin'ach-Pump,  a  form  of  the  syringe  which  has  a 
flexible  tube,  designed  to  be  passed  down  the  oesophagus 
into  the  stomach,  after  which  water  is  injected  through  it 
into  the  stomach  and  then  withdrawn  by  reversing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  syringe.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  until 
the  stomach  is  thoroughly  washed  clear  of  its  contents. 

Stone.  See  GALL  STONES,  URINARY  CALCULUS,  and  LI- 
THOTOMY. 

Stone,  in  G.  Brit.,  is  a  weight  of  14  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  but 
24  Ibs.  of  wool  and  8  of  butcher's  meat  make  a  stone.  In 
other  European  countries  there  are  weights  called  stone 
differing  in  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

Stone  (CHARLES  P.),  b.  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  1826,  grad. 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  1845.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he 
served  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mex., 
gaining  the  brevets  of  first  lieut.  and  capt. ;  ordered  to  Cal. 
in  1851,  he  constructed  the  Benicia  arsenal.  In  Nov.  1856  he 
resigned  and  engaged  in  the  banking  business  for  a  yr.  in 
San  Francisco,  when  (185?)  appointed  by  the  Mex.  govt. 
chief  of  a  commission  to  survey  and  explore  its  lands  in 
Sonora  and  Lower  Cal. ;  wa_s  appointed  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  or- 
ganize and  drill  the  D.  C.  militia  for  defence  of  the  capital ; 
served  under  Gen.  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah  in  July,  re- 
ceiving in  Aug.  1861  an  independent  command  of  a  "  corps 
of  observation  "  guarding  the  upper  Potomac.  In  Feb.  1862 
he  was  placed  in  confinement  in  Ft.  Lafayette,  New  York 
harbor,  and  held  until  Aug.  9,  when  released.  In  May  1863 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  in  the  dept.  of  the  Gulf,  participat- 
ing in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port  Hudson.  Gen.  Banks 
soon  after  selected  him  as  his  chief  of  staff,  which  position 
he  held  until  Apr.  1864,  being  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Sabine  Cross-roads  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Apr.  8  and  9.  In 
Aug.  1864  he  was  assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  on  Sept.  13, 1864,  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  regular  army.  In  military  service  of  the 
khedive  of  Egypt  1870-83.  Engineer  for  pedestal  of  Bar- 
tholdi  statue,  N.  Y.,  1884-85. 

Stone  (JAMES  KENT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1840, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1861 ;  studied  in  It.  and  at  the  Univ.  of 
Gottingen  1861-63 ;  served  in  the  Union  army ;  became  prof, 
of  Lat.  in  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gambler,  O.,  1863,  of  math,  and 
soon  afterward  pres.  1867 ;  pres.  of  Hobart  Coll.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  1868 ;  became  a  R.  Cath.  1869. 

Stone  (JOHN  HASKINS),  b.  in  Md.,  entered  the  army  as 
capt. ;  rose  to  be  col.  in  1776 :  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  L.  I.,  White  Plains,  Princeton,  and  Germantown. 
In  1781  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
sec.  of  foreign  affairs  ;  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  Md.,  and  gov.  of  the  State  1794-97.  D. 
Oct.  5,  1804. 

Stone  (JOHN  SEELT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  W.  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
in  1795,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1823  ;  studied  at  the  General 
Theological  Sem.,  N.  Y.,  and  took  orders  in  the  Epis.  Ch. 
1826 ;  was  rector  of  chs.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Frederick,  Md., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brookline,  Mass..  and 
of  St.  Paul's,  Boston  ;  became  lecturer  in  the  Phila.  Divinity 
School,  and  in  1867  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Mass.  Theological  Sem.,  to  reside  at  Cambridge.  Wrote 
Life  of  Bp.  Griswold,  The  Mysteries  Opened,  The  Ch.  Univer- 
sal, etc.  D.  Jan.  12,  1882. 

Stone  (LUCY),  b.  at  W.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1818,  grad.  at 
Oberlin  Coll.,  and  became  an  agent  and  lecturer  for  the 
Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  was  also  an  early  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  woman's  rights.  In  1855  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  still,  however,  retaining  her  own 
name.  In  1867  she  canvassed  the  State  of  Kan.,  and  estab 
lished  the  Woman's  Journal  in  Boston  1870. 

Stone  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Hertford,  Eng.,  about  1600,  studied 
at  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge.  1623-27 ;  took  orders  in  the 
Ch.  of  Eng.  ;  attached  himself  to  the  Puritan  section  of  that 
Ch. ;  embarked  for  N.  Eng.  on  the  Griffin  with  200  emigrants, 
headed  by  Hooker,  Cotton,  and  Haynes,  16*3 ;  became  col- 
league pastor  with  Hooker  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge) 
1633,  and  removed  with  the  ch.  to  the  banks  of  the  Conn. 
River  1636,  at  which  time  the  present  city  of  Hartford  was 
founded  and  named  in  honor  of  S.'s  native  place.  After 
the  death  of  Hooker,  in  1647,  he  succeeded  to  the  pastorate. 

D.  July  20,  1663. 

Stone  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Pointon  Manor,  Charles  co.,  Md., 
in  1743,  studied  law  at  Annapolis,  and  in  1764  commenced 
practice  at  Frederickton,  whence  in  1771  he  removed  to 
Charles  co.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong. 
1775-79,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  was 
again  elected  to  Cong,  in  1783,  and  was  a  member  of  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  plan  of  confederation.  D.  Oct.  5. 1787. 

Stone  (THOMAS  TREADWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Waterford,  Me., 
Feb.  9,  1801,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1820 ;  studied  theol.  ; 
was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Andover,  Me.,  1824-30,  prin. 
of  Bridgeton  (Me.>  Acad.  1830-32,  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at 

E.  Machias  1832-46,  of  the  First  ch.  (Unit.)  at  Salem,  Mass., 
1846-52,  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  1852-60,  and 
of  the  First  ecclesiastical  society  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1863-71. 
Wrote  Sermons  on.  War,  Sketches  of  Oxford  Co.,  The  Rod  and 
the  Staff,  etc. 

Stone  (WILLIAM  MURRAY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  Md., 
in  1789,  was  ed.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Md. ;  took  deacons 
orders  in  the  Epis.  Ch.  in  1802 ;  was  for  many  yrs.  pastor 
of  his  native  parish,  and  in  1830  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Ma. 
D.  Feb.  26,  1838. 

Stone,  Artificial.    Several  kinds  of  A.  S.  have  come 
into  use  within  the  last  25  yrs.  for  architectural  and  arti: 
purposes,  and  for  the  pavements  of  cellars,  footpaths,  areas, 
and  other  localities  not  subjected  to  the  tread  of  heavy 
animals.    Some  of  them  possess  very  considerable  merit. 

Hydraulic  concrete  or  beton  is  a  species  of  A.  S.  admirably 


adapted  to  a  variety  of  most  important  uses.  For  founda- 
tions in  damp  and  yielding  soils  and  for  subterranean  and 
submarine  masonry  it  is  superior  to  brick  masonry  in 
strength,  hardness,  durability,  and  economy. 

lltkm-Coignft  is  an  A.  S.  of  superior  quality  which  was  in- 
troduced by  M.  Frangois  Coignet  of  Paris.    Its  usual  inci.-- 
dients  are  Portland  cement,  silicious  hydraulic  lime,  and 
clean  sHicious  sand,  mixed  together  with  a  little  fresh  wa- 
ter.   It  is  deemed  essential  that  only  materials  of  the  first 
excellence  of  their  kind,  whether  common  or  hydraulic 
lime,  and  Portland  cement,  should  be  used  for  the  matrix ; 
that  the  quantity  of  water  should  not  exceed  what  is  just 
sufficient  to  convert  the  cement  and  lime  into  a  stiff  viscous 
paste ;  and  that  the  sand  be  incorporated  with  the  matrix 
by  a  thorough  and  prolonged  mixing  or  trituration,  pro- 
ducing an  incoherent  mixture  in  which  every  grain  of  sand 
is  completely  coated  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  paste, 
leaving  only  a  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  paste  in  excess  to 
compensate  for  imperfect  manipulation.    A  handful  of  this 
mixture,  when  pressed  together  between  the  fingers  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  retain  its  form  without  being  at 
all  plastic,  and  if  dropped  upon  the  floor  will  fly  apart,  re- 
siiming  its  state  of  incoherency.    The  mixing  of  the  ingre- 
dients having  been  accomplished  in  such  manner  that  each 
and  every  grain  of  sand  is  coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of 
the  matrix,  the  material  is  compacted  by  ramming  in  suc- 
cessive layers  in  a  mould  of  the  form  and  dimension  re- 
quired for  the  stone.    The  mould  should  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  heavy  pressure  from  within,  and  of  being  taken 
apart  and  removed  from  the  stone.    If  the  mould  be  for  a 
detached  building-block,  and  not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a 
quantity  of  the  mixed  material  is  thrown  In  and  roughly 
spread  out  with  a  shovel  to  the  thickness  of  1%  to  2  inches. 
It  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  the  repeated  and  sys- 
tematic blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer  until  the  layer  is  re- 
duced to  about  LJJ  its  original  thickness.    Its  surface  is  then 
scratched  or  roughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  bond  with  the  succeeding  layer,  and  then 
more  of  the  material  is  added  and  compacted  in  the  same 
manner.    This  process  is  continued  until  the  mould  is  full. 
The  upper  surface  is  then  struck  with  a  straight-edge  and 
smoothed  off  with  a  trowel,  after  which  the  full  mould 
may  be  at  once  turned  over  on  a  bed  of  sand  and  the  bot- 
tom, side,  and  end  pieces  removed.    The  block  is  then  fin- 
ished.    The  construction  of  monolithic  masonry  is   con- 
ducted in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  when  common 
concrete  is  used.    When  a  pug-mill  cannot  be  procured  for 
mixing  the  materials,  tolerably  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  cubical  box  of  planks  rigidly  attached  to  a 
horizontal  axis  passing  through  diagonally  opposite  corners. 
The  box  is  provided  with  a  trap-door  for  charging  and  emp- 
tying.   The  ingredients— the  cement,  sand,  and  water— are 
first  roughly  mixed  together  on  a  platform,  and  then  passed 
into  the  DOX  with  shovels  or  wheelbarrows.    Beton-Cqignet 
was  used  for  the  fluted  columns  and  other  interior  finish  of 
the  R.  Cath.  cathedral  in  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  and  for 
a  handsome  carriage-way  bridge  spanning  a  footpath  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.    It  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  some  extent 
elsewhere  in  the  U.  S.,  for  sills,  lintels,  steps,  and  platforms, 
and  for  facing  the  exterior  walls  of  houses. 

Ransome's  Patent  Silicious  Concrete  Stone.— The  process  of 
making  this  stone  consists  in  forming  in  the  interstices  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  any  pulverized  stone  a  hard  and  insoluble 
cementing  substance  or  matrix  by  the  mutual  decompo- 
sition of  2  chemical  compounds  in  solution.  The  compounds 
employed  are  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium. 
These,  when  mixed  together;  form  almost  instantaneously, 
by  double  decomposition,  silicate  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  and  the  value  of  the  artificial  stone 
thus  produced  depends  on  the  strength,  hardness,  and 
durability  of  the  silicate  of  lime  which  binds  the  particles 
of  sand  together.  The  raw  materials  employed  are  princi- 
pally sand,  gravel,  flints,  chalk,  limestone,  caustic  soda, 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  water.  The  silicate  of  soda  is 
made  by  boiling  and  dissolving  flints  in  a  strong  solution  c 
caustic  soda,  under  pressure.  To  every  bushel  of  sand 
about  1  gal.  of  the  prepared  silicate  of  soda  is  added,  and 
the  mass  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  together  inamillunti 
it  attains  a  putty-like,  semi-plastic  condition.  The  prepared 
material  is  then  compressed  into  moulds  of  wood  or  metal. 
When  the  material  is  once  compacted  in  moulds,  it  may  be 


taken  out  immediately.  The  moulded  blocks  are  then  at 
once  drenched  with  a  solution  of  cold  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  acts  rapidly  upon  the  silicate  of  soda,  producing  in- 
soluble silicate  of  lime,  whereby  the  mass  is  hardened  and 
solidified  to  such  degree  that  it  can  be  removed  and  handled 
without  danger  of  breaking  during  the  remaining  steps  of 
the  process.  The  blocks  are  then  conveyed  into  a  tank  or 
cistern  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  of  a 
Decinc  gravity  ot  about  IVio.  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
!?!°F  InThis  bath  the  chemical  action  to  Completed,  re- 
suiting  in  the  formation  of  silicate  of  lime  throiu*  the 
mass  and  the  production  of  a  homogeneous  A.  b  After  this 
the  blocks are  removed  from  the  cistern  and  thoroughly 
drenched  with  cold  water..  By  this  the ,  chloride  of  sojun, 
formed  during  the  operation  is  washed  out.  1 

tb^teSo*?dArtificial  Stone  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of 
chh?ride  of  magnesium,  of  the  proper  strength  and  in  the 
irnner  nroD  rtions  to  the  oxide  of  magnesium  obtained  by 
cSIne  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  magnate  There  are 
severarSeps  in  the  process,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows-  First  The  magnesite  is  burned  in  ordinary  lime- 
Mns  at'a  dark  cherrv-red  heat  for  about  24  hours  pro- 
d noine  DrotoSde of  magnesium.  This  is  then  reduced  to  a 
fine  Dowder  between  horizontal  millstones.  Second.  For 
makingltone  the  burned  and  ground  magnesite  is  mixed 
drv  in  the  proper  proportion  with  the  material  to  be  united 
of  which  the  stone  to  be  imitated  or 
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reproduced  is  composed.  Third.  After  the  mixing  they 
are  moistened  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  which  bit- 
tern-water (the  refuse  of  sea-side  salt-works)  has  been 
found  to  be  a  cheap  and  suitable  substitute.  The  moist- 
ened material  is  then  passed  through  a  mill,  which  subjects 
it  to  a  kind  of  trituration  by  which  each  grain  of  sand  or 
other  solid  material  becomes  entirely  coated  over  with  a 
thin  film  of  the  cement  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
chloride  with  the  oxide  of  magnesium.  Fourth.  The  mixt- 
ure is  formed  into  blocks  of  the  required  shape  and  size 
by  ramming  or  tamping  it  in  strong  moulds  made  of  iron, 
wood,  or  plaster,  in  the  manner  already  described  for 
beton-Coignet.  The  block  may  be  taken  out  of  the  mould 
at  once,  and  nothing  further  need  be  done  to  it. 

The  Frear  Artificial  Stone  consists  of  a  mixture  of  silicious 
sand  and  hydraulic  cement,  to  which  gum-shellac  is  added 
in  order  to  increase  its  strength  and  hardness.  The  cement 
is  first  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  sand  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  1  measure  of  cement  to  2J^  measures  of 
sand,  and  the  mixture  is  then  moistened  with  a  solution 
obtained  by  dissolving  1  Ib.  of  gum-shellac  in  from  2  to  4 
ounces  of  concentrated  alkali  in  aqueous  solution.  This  is 
diluted  with  water  to  such  degree  that  about  1  ounce  of  the 
shellac  is  distributed  through  the  cement  and  sand  used  in 
making  one  cubic  foot  of  the  stone.  The  dampened  mixt- 
ure, after  thorough  incorporation,  may  be  compacted  in 
moulds  by  the  method  already  described  for  beton-Coignet. 

Portland  Stone  is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel,  compacted  into 
form  by  tamping  or  otherwise.  When  properly  made,  it 
possesses  the  essential  requisites  of  strength  and  hardness 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  cement  employed. 

The  strength  and  hardness  of  all  varieties  of  A.  S.  which 
owe  their  induration  to  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  cem- 
ent or  lime  used  in  their  manufacture  vary  directly  with 
the  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  attainable  by  the  hy- 
draulic ingredients  of  the  stone.  An  obvious  means  of  im- 
E  roving  their  quality,  therefore,  is  the  employment  of  the 
ighest  grades  of  cement  and  hydraulic  lime.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  GEN.  O.  A.  GILLMORE.] 

Stone-borer,  a  name  applied  to  certain  species  of  bi- 
valve or  conchiferous  mollusks,  which  have  the  faculty  of 
perforating  stone.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  order  Dimy- 
iaria,  and  have  the  mantle  behind  prolonged  into  siphons, 
but  otherwise  they  differ  considerably.  They  have  scarcely 
any  one  character  in  common,  and  it  is  possible  that  their 
excavations  into  rocks  may  be  effected  in  different  ways.  It 
is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  most,  at  least,  effect  their 
labors  by  mechanical  means  and  by  grinding  away  the  rock 
with  the  anterior  portion  of  their  shells.  This  is  frequently 
muricated  or  file-like. 

Stone  [A.-S.  sidn].  Building.  The  varieties  of  B.-S. 
most  generally  employed  are  granite,  marble,  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  Trap,  serpentine,  porphyry,  alabaster,  and 
other  rarer  stones  are  also  used  in  certain  localities.  The 
most  important  qualities  in  stone  used  for  construction  are 
(1)  cheapness,  (2)  strength,  (3)  durability,  (4)  beauty. 

The  elements  that  contribute  to  the"  cheapness  of  a  stone 
are  abundance,  proximity  of  quarries  to  the  place  of  use, 
facility  of  transportation,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
quarried  and  worked. 

The  durability  of  a  stone  is  a  quality  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  all  expensive  and  permanent  structures.  The  most 
durable  of  all  B.-S.  are  granite  and  the  stronger  and  more 
silicious  sandstones. 

The  strength  of  a  stone  is  in  some  instances  a  cardinal 
quality,  as  when  it  is  to  form  piers  or  columns  that  are  to 
support  great  weights,  or  capstones  that  span  considerable 
intervals.  This  is  also  an  indispensable  attribute  of  stone 
that  is  to  be  exposed  to  mechanical  violence  or  unusual 
wear,  as  in  steps,  lintels,  door-jambs,  etc.  The  strength  of 
a  B.-S.  is  generally  tested  by  applying  measured  force  to 
cubes  of  it  until  they  are  crushed.  The  strongest  of  all 
B.-S.  now  in  use  in  this  country  are  the  traprocks  of  N.  J., 
which  sustain  a  pressure  of  from  20,000  to  24,000  Ibs.  to  the 
cubic  inch.  With  these  should  be  placed  the  so  called  gran- 
ite of  Staten  Island. 

Trap,  although  exceedingly  durable,  is  little  used  for 
architectural  purposes  from  the  great  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  quarried  and  wrought.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used 
with  excellent  effect  in  cyclopean  architecture. 

Granite  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all  the  stones 
in  common  use.  It  generally  breaks  with  regularity,  and 
may  be  quarried  in  simple  shapes  with  facility ;  but  it  is 
extremely  hard  and  tough,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
wrought  into  elaborate  forms  with  a  great  expenditure  of 
labor.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  granite  is  somewhat  lim- 
ited. Its  strength  and  durability  commend  it,  however,  for 
foundations,  docks,  piers,  etc.,  and  for  massive  buildings  ; 
for  these  purposes  it  is  in  use  the  world  over.  Excellent 
granites  are  found  in  N.  Eng..  throughout  the  Alleghany 
belt,  in  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Marble  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  building  materials.  It 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Grs.,  and  all  their  masterpieces 
of  arch.,  as  well  as  sculpture,  were  wrought  from  it.  In 
modern  times  it  has  retained  something  of  its  anc.  repute 
and  is  still  the  favorite  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
finest  buildings.  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  coarser 
marbles  are  known  to  exist  in  Westchester  co  ,  N  Y  and 
at  various  points  farther  S.  in  the  Alleghany  belt.  Of  the 
nner  marbles  every  desirable  variety  may  be  found  in  Rut- 
land co.,  Vt. 

Limestone  presents  the  greatest  diversity  of  qualities  as  a 
building  material.  Sometimes  it  is  jet  black,  compact,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish  ;  sometimes  gray,  of  a 
delicate  dove  or  cream-color,  or  very  light-colored  and  soft 
A11  the  different  kinds  have  their  excellences  and  defects  as 
building  materials.  The  limestones  most  esteemed  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  Dayton  stone,  quarried 
at  Dayton,  O.,  and  largely  used  in  Cin.  and  other  W.  cities, 


and  the  Athens  marble,  found  in  N.  111.  Both  these  are  de- 
rived from  the  Niagara  group,  are  light-brown  or  dove-col- 
ored, and  are  very  strong  and  handsome.  Excellent  B.-S. 
are  also  obtained  from  the  Corniferous  limestone  about 
Sandusky  and  Charloe,  O.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  the 
Carboniferous  formation  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Ellets- 
ville,  Ind. 

Sandstones  vary  much  in  color  and  fitness  for  architectu- 
ral purposes,  but  they  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
durable,  and  highly  valued  materials  used  in  construction. 
Whatever  their  differences,  they  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  chiefly  composed  of  sand— that  is,  grains  of  quartz 
—to  a  greater  or  less  degree  cemented  and  consolidated. 
They  also  frequently  contain  other  ingredients,  as  lime, 
Iron,  alumina,  manganese,  etc.,  by  which  the  color  and 
texture  are  modified.  The  value  of  sandstones  as  building 
materials  depends  on  several  qualities,  such  as  their  color, 
texture,  strength,  durability,  and  facility  of  working.  The 
color  of  sandstones  is  frequently  bright  and  handsome.  It 
is  usually  caused  by  iron— when  gray,  blue,  or  green,  by  the 
protoxide,  as  carbonate  or  silicate ;  when  brown,  the  hy- 
drated ;  and  when  red,  the  anhydrous  oxide.  The  purple 
sandstones  usually  derive  this  shade  of  color  from  a  small 
quantity  of  manganese.  The  texture  of  sandstones  varies 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  consolidated.  The 
durability  of  sandstones  varies  with  both  their  physical  and 
chemical  composition.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  ,most  durable  of  building  materials. 
In  the  U.  S.  we  have  a  large  number  of  sandstones  which  are 
extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned — (1)  The  Dorchester  stone,  which  comes 
from  the  coal-measures  of  N.  B. ;  a  pale,  olive-green  sand- 
stone. (2)  The  brownslone  is  derived  from  the  Triassic  se- 
ries, and  the  most  important  quarries  which  furnish  it  are 
located  at  Portland,  Conn.,  Belleville  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
This  stone  varies  much  in  quality,  but  on  the  whole  we  re- 
gard it  as  lacking  in  durability.  (3)  The  Ohio  stone,  derived 
from  the  Berea  grit,  a  member  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series  in  N.  Ohio.  The  prin.  quarries  are  located  at  Amherst 
and  Berea.  (4)  The  Waverley  sandstone  comes  from  S.  Ohio. 
This  is  a  fine-grained,  homogeneous  stone  of  a  light-drab  or 
dove-color,  works  with  facility,  and  is  very  handsome  and 
durable.  (5)  The  Lake  Superior  sandstone,  a  dark,  purplish- 
brown  stone  of  Potsdam  age,  quarried  at  Bass  Island,  Mar- 
quette,  etc.  (6)  The  St.  Genevieve  stone,  a  fine-grained  sand- 
stone of  a  delicate  drab  or  straw-color,  very  homogeneous 
in  tone  and  texture,  is  quarried  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 
(7)  The  coal-measures  of  Pa.,  p.,  and  other  W.  States  supply 
excellent  sandstones  for  building  purposes.  (8)  The  Medina 
sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series 
in  W.  N.  Y.,  furnishes  a  very  strong  and  durable  stone. 

Serpentine  occurs  in  numerous  localities  in  the  Alleghany 
belt  and  in  the  Coast  Mts.  of  Cal.  It  is  generally  a  soft 
rock,  unfit  for  architectural  purposes.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Stone-Chat,  a  European  bird  of  the  famHy  of  war- 
blers (Sylviidse)  and  genus  Pratincola,  the  Pratincola  rubi- 
cola  or  Saxicola  rubicola  of  authors,  about  5J4  inches  in 
length.  The  male,  in  the  breeding  season,  has  the  head, 
neck  above,  and  back  nearly  black ;  the  chin  and  throat 
black,  and  the  neck  on  the  sides  white  ;  breast  chestnut  in 
front  and  lighter  backward ;  the  wing-coverts  of  the  ter- 
tials  white,  but  partly  hid  by  the  other  coverts,  which  are 
blackish-brown,  edged  with  lighter  brown ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  white,  and  tail-feathers  blackish ;  bill  and  legs 
black.  The  female,  as  usual,  is  distinguished  by  duller  col- 
ors. The  species  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Middle  Europe 
and  N.  Africa. 

Stone-Fly,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  neuropterous 
insects  of  the  family  Perlidae.  These  have  long  flattened 
bodies,  whose  sides  are  parallel ;  the  antennae  are  elongat- 
ed ;  the  wings  are  unequal  in  size,  the  anterior  compara- 
tively small,  the  posterior  broad,  triangular,  and  generally 
extending  beyond  the  abdomen.  The  adults  mostly  inhabit 
damp  lowlands. 

Stone  Fruits,  a  popular  name  for  those  fruits  which 
are  known  in  bot.  as  drupes.  Most  of  them  belong  either  to 
Amygdaleae  or  Chrysobalanea?.  The  first  group  includes 
plums,  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  cherries. 

Stoue'ham,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  9m.  N.  of 
Boston.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather  forms  the 
prin.  industry.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4513 ;  1880,  4890. 

Stone'henge  [from  the  A.-S.  for  "hanging  stones"],  an 
interesting  mass  of  the  remains  of  rude  stone  structures, 
usually  referred  to  Druidical  times,  though  the  tendency 
among  recent  archaeologists  is  to  assign  it  to  some  pre- 
historic race.  It  stands  on  Salisbury  Plain,  2  m.  from  Ames- 
bury,  Wiltshire,  Eng. 

Stone  Lily.     See  CUINOIDEA. 

stone' it  tan  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Busti,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1822, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1846;  entered  the  1st 
Dragoons;  conducted  a  supply -train  to  Santa  Fe\  N.  M., 
where  he  became  acting  quartermaster  of  the  Mormon  bat- 
talion, which  he  accompanied  to  Cal.  in  1847 ;  became  a  capt. 
in  2d  Cav.  1855,  and  served  mainly,  until  1861,  in  Texas,  and 
was  in  command  at  Ft.  Brown  when  ordered  to  surrender 
by  order  of  Gen.  Twiggs  in  Feb.,  but  refused  to  do  so,  and 
evacuating  the  fort  reached  New  York  in  a  steamer  char- 
tered for  the  purpose  ;  promoted  major  1st  Cav.  May  1861 ; 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan  in  W.  Va.  until  Aug. 
13 ;  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  and  chief  of  cav.  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  succeeded  to  command  of  1st  divi- 
sion, 3d  corps,  and  of  the  3d  corps  Nov.  15,  1862 ;  promoted 
maj.-gen.  or  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  led  his  corps  at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg ;  commanded  cav.  raid  to  Rich- 
mond Apr. -May  1863  ;  chief  of  cav.  bureau  July  1863-Jan. 
1864  ;  in  command  of  23d  corps  Jan. -Apr.  1864  ;  of  cav.  corps 
dept.  of  O.  Apr.-July  1864,  participating  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign May-July  1864 ;  conducted  a  raid  for  the  capture  of 
Macon  and  Andersonville  and  liberation  of  prisoners,  but 
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•was  compelled  himself  to  surrender  July  31.  and  held  pris- 
oner until  Oct.  27  ;  in  temporary  command  of  dept.  of  O. 
Nov.  1864 ;  conducted  raid  to  S.  W.  Va.  Dec.  1864 :  in  com- 
mand of  various  dists.  and  depts.  until  mustered  out  of  vol- 
unteer service  Sept.  1,  1866.  Became  col.  21st  Inf.  July  28, 
1866 ;  brevetted  col.,  brigadier  and  major  gen. ;  retired  from 
active  service  Aug.  16,  1871 ;  gov.  of  Cal.  1883. 

Stone  River,  Battle  of.  See  Mt-RFREESBORO',  BAT- 
TLE OF. 

Stones,  Standing.  Large,  unhewn  monoliths  raised 
to  an  erect  position  have  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  notably  numerous  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  they  sometimes  stand  singly  and  sometimes  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups.  It  was  long  supposed  that  they  were  in 
some  manner  connected  with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the 
Celtic  races,  but  the  results  of  modern  investigation  throw 
much  doubt  on  this  theory.  Sometimes  they  were  clearly 
erected  as  monuments  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some 
remarkable  event.  A  religious  idea  is  certainly  connected 
with  many  of  them.  There  are  several  remarkable  groups 
of  standing  stones,  the  arrangement  of  which  evinces  a 
definite  purpose,  but  what  that  purpose  was  is  as  yet  wholly 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  most  noted  of  these  groups 
is  that  of  Stonehenge.  (See  STONEHENGE.) 

Stoneware.    See  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

Sto'nliigtou,  seaport  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on 
R.  R.  and  L.  I.  Sound,  the  terminus  of  Stonington  and  Prov- 
idence steamship  line.  -Sealing-vessels  are  fitted  out  every 
yr.  for  the  S.  Shetland  Islands,  this  industry  and  whaling 
being  the  prin.  business  engaged  in.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  6313 ; 
1880,  7355,  including  1755  in  v. 

Stony  Point,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  W. 
bank  of  Hudson  River,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands, 
opposite  Verplanck's  Point,  takes  its  name  from  a  small 
rocky  peninsula  now  crowned  with  a  light-house  and  fog- 
bell  "tower,  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  marsh.  The 
Brit,  fortifications  here  were  captured  by  Gen.  Wayne  July 
16.  1779,  and  the  garrison,  543,  taken  prisoners. 

Sto'rer  (.BELLAMY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  about 
1798.  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1818  :  studied  law  at  Cin. ;  was 
M .  f."  1835-37 ;  subsequently  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and  prof,  in  the  Cin.  Law  Coll. :  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a  v.-p.  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  D.  June  1,  1875. 

Storer  (DAVID  HUMPHREYS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1804,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1825 ;  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  nat.  hist,  and  pub.  Genera,  Secies,  etc.  of  Recent 
Shells,  Ichthyology,  etc.  of  Mass. 

Storer  (FRANCIS  HUMPHREYS),  b.  in  Boston  in  1832,  grad. 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1855,  and  is  prof,  in  the 
Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology ;  Amer.  ed.  of  Barreswill's  Reper- 
toire de  Chimie  apiMquee  ;  pub.  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Zinc, 
Manufacture  of  Paraffine  Oils,  First  Outlines  of  a  Diet,  of  the 
>i  Nubilities  of  Chemical  Substances. 

Storer  (HORATIO  ROBINSON),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  m  1830, 
was  prof,  of  obstetrics  and  med.  jurisprudence  in  Berkshire 
Med.  Coll. ;  wrote  Why  not?  a  Book  for  every  Woman;  Is  it 
It  a  Book  for  every  Man  ;  Decrease  of  the  Rate  of  Increase  of 
the  Pop.  in  Europe  and  Amer.,  etc. 

Stork  [A.-S.  store],  a  name  given  to  the  birds  of  the  genus 
Ciconia  and  of  the  family  Ciconiidae,  but  especially  to  Cico- 
nia  alba.  This  is  a  large  bird,  about  3)4  ft.  long  ;  the  head, 
neck  and  body  above,  as  well  as  below,  are  white,  the  wings 
partly  black,  and  the  bill  and  legs  red.  It  is  a  migratory 
species,  which  in  the  warm  season  extends  into  N.  Europe, 
and  in  winter  (as  well  as  other  seasons)  ib  found  m  N.  Air. 
and  Asia.  It  has  no  cry,  but  claps  its  bill  together  with  a 
loud  noise. 
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Stork*  >Sir  HKSKY  Kxi.arn.  K.  C.  B..  b.  in 
1811,  entered  the  army  in  1828,  and  served  un 
duty  until  1846,  when  employed  on  the  staff  in  the  Kaffir 
war.  1846-17.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  commanded  the  Brit. 
military  establishments  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Dardam 
and  at  Smyrna  1854-55  :  in  the  war-office  as  sec.  for  military 
correspondence  1857-59,  when  promoted  to  be  maj.-pen., 
and  was  lord  high  com.  of  the  Ionian  Islands  until  1863; 
appointed  gov.  of  Malta  1864  ;  was  summoned  to  Jamaica 
the  next  year  to  inquire  into  the  Eyre  outbreak  on  that 
island.  In  1868  he  became  under-sec,  of  state  for  war.  in 
1870  surveyor-gen,  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  1871  lieut  -gen 
and  M.  P.  from  Ripon.  D.  Sept.  6,  1874. 

Storm  Lake,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la. 
Pop.  1870,  256  :  1880,  1034. 

Storms,  Hurricanes,  Cy'olones,  and  Torua'- 
does.  When  currents  of  air  moving  in  different  directi.  .n» 
encounter  each  other,  they  impart  to  the  atmosphere  a 
whirling  and  upward  motion,  as  may  often  be  seen  when 
wind  carries  up  the  dust  off  the  ground.  Such  a  movement, 
on  a  grand  scale,  is  a  storin,  which  is  usually  accompanied 
by  rain  or  snow  when  the  contending  winds  are  of  different 
temperatures  and  moisture.  Storms  vary  in  their  nature 
according  to  their  immediate  causes,  some  being  due  to 
struggling  horizontal,  some  to  ascending,  currents  of  air, 
modified  in  their  course  by  chains  of  mts.  and  inequalities 
of  the  surface  ;  some,  again,  to  descending  currents  or  to 
mere  local  causes.  The  most  remarkable  For  violence  and 
the  regularity  of  their  course  are  the  hurricanes  of  the  W.  I. 
and  of  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  cydane*  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  the  typhoons  of  the  S.  Chinese  Sea. 

Law  of  Storms.—  A\\  the  facts  collected  with  great  care 
and  industry  by  Mr.  Redfield  of  New  York,  Gov.  Reid  of 
Bermuda,  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Prof.  Dove  of  Ger. 
prove  that  in  these  great  storms  the  air  has  a  strong  rotary, 
or  rather  spiral,  motion  round  a  centre  where  calm  prevails 
and  the  barometric  pressure  is  least.  All  around  the  wind 
blows  in  various  and  opposite  directions,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  body  of  the  storm  has  a  progressive  motion,  its 
course  being  marked  by  the  track  of  its  centre.  In  the  N". 
hemisphere  this  rotary  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  or  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  In  the  S. 
hemisphere  it  is  reversed.  These  storms  usually  begin  within 
the  tropics,  but  extend  far  into  the  temperate  regions,  where 
they  gradually  spend  their  force.  In  both  regions  they  fol- 
low tne  course  of  the  general  winds  peculiar  to  each  zone, 
by  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  borne  along.  The  W.  I.  hur- 
ricanes usually  originate  in  the  E.Antilles  (seeMap  inWisos), 
and  first  move  north-westerly  toward  the  tropics.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  the  trades  (see  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  Mai) 
in  WINDS)  they  suddenly  turn  around  north-eastward,  and. 
carried  by  the  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  sweep 
over  the  eastern  coast  of  N.  Amer.,  and  after  raging  in  the 
Atlantic,  sometimes  cross  to  W.  Europe,  where  they  finally 
expire.  The  Mauritius  hurricanes  start  from  the  S.  tropical 
ocean,  move  toward  the  S.  W.  to  Mauritius  and  Reunion 
islands,  and  thence  turn  at  right  angles  beyond  the  tropics 
in  the  temperate  lats.  The  typhoons,  also  born  in  the  trop- 
ical seas  of  India  and  China,  move  with  the  monsoons,  and 
their  course  bends  more  strongly  toward  the  N.  E.  when 
reaching  the  temperate  regions.  All  these  storms  cover 
only  a  small  area  at  their  point  of  origin,  but  their  violence 
is  extreme.  As  they  advance,  their  circle  gradually  enlarges 
while  their  fury  diminishes.  The  W.  I.  hurricanes  of  11 
had  a  diameter  of  300  m.  in  the  Antilles.  500  at  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  800  in  the  50th  degree  of  lat.  They  occur  most 
frequently  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  seasons  and 


Northern  Hemisphere. 


Revolving  Storms  in  the 


Southern  Hemisphere. 


«& 


D      WIND 

V*  C6T 


the  change  of  the  general  winds-that  is,  about  the  equi- 
noxes. Out  of  365  hurricanes  which  have  desolated  the  w. i. 
from  1493  to  1855, 245,  or  over  %,  took  place  from  Aug.  t< 

The  position  of  the  main  regions  of  hurricanes  above  mei 
tioned,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  3  great  continents  and  neai 
the  tropics,  is  very  remarkable,  and  proves  that  tne; 
the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the  general  winds, ,  in 
tensified  by  the  influence  of  the  great  bodies  of  land,  vary- 
ing with  the  season.    (See  WHIRLWIND.) 

A  knowledge  of  the  law  of  storms  enables  the  navigator 
to  steer  his  vessel  so  as  to  avoid  a  direct  encounter  with 


these  temnests     He  can  ascertain  what  part  of  a  circular 
*tomb^U  coming  into  by  observing  how  the  wind  begins 


or  N  W.,  and  thus 
S  hemisphere  the  opposite  course  must  be  taken. 
SSv«.-Our  great  winter  and  north-easterly  storms 
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are  mostly  but  the  left,  or  W.  half,  of  such  a  revolving  mass 
of  air.  Suppose  the  storm  strikes  a  place  first  at  the  point 
A  (fig.),  the  wind  will  be  N.  E.  The  storm  passing  over  it 
along  the  line  A  B,  the  wind  will  successively  blow  from  the 
N.  N.  E.,  N.  N.  W.,  and  finally  N.  W.,  clear  and  cold  ;  after 
which  the  storm  is  over.  If  the  storm  begins  with  a  S.  E. 
wind,  as  at  point  C,  we  are  in  the  right-hand  half,  and  while 
it  is  passing  along  the  line  C  D  the  wind  gradually  veers  to 
the  S.,  S.  W.,  W.,  and  N.  W. ;  which  is  always  the  end.  It 
is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the  wind,  though 
coming  from  the  N.  E.,  blows  at  Wash,  and  Phila.,  as  Frank- 
lin first  remarked,  before  it  is  felt  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  northers  are  violent,  cold,  dry  polar  winds  descending 
from  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sweeping,  mostly  dur- 
ing the  winter,  over  Tex.  and  La.,  and  sometimes  reaching 
Mex.  and  the  Antilles.  The  sirocco  of  Italy,  the  khamsin  of 
Egypt,  the  harmaltan  of  Guinea,  the  simoom  of  Arabia,  are 
hot  winds  from  the  zone  of  deserts  of  Afr.  and  W.  Asia, 
blowing  with  great  fury,  more  or  less  periodically  at  certain 
seasons.  (See  WINDS.) 

Tornadoes  and  ivater-spouts  repeat  on  a  small  scale,  but 
with  scarcely  less  violence,  the  phenomenon  of  cyclones. 
When  opposite  winds  of  different  temperatures  and  moisture 
meet  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  a  vast  amount  of  vapor  is 
condensed  into  a  thick  black  cloud,  and  a  whirling  motion 
is  given  to  the  air,  which  soon  takes  the  shape  of  a  vast 
funnel  descending  lower  and  lower  into  the  quiet  atmos- 
phere beneath  as  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  increases.  This 
long  revolving  column  of  black  cloud  draws  up  in  its  vortex 
all  the  objects  in  the  path  of  the  tornado.  On  a  narrow 
track,  from  a  few  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  trees 
are  uprooted,  houses  unroofed  or  carried  up  into  the  air  by 
this  fearful  power  of  suction.  A  tornado  passing  into  the 
sea  becomes  a  water-spout.  The  dark  column,  descending 
near  the  surface,  raises  the  water,  which  joins  in  its  whirl- 
ing motion  and  binds  together,  as  it  were,  the  clouds  and 
the  sea.  Like  the  cyclones,  the  tornadoes  usually  move 
with  the  general  south-westerly  winds.  A.  GUYOT. 

Storrs  (CHARLES  BACKUS),  brother  of  Dr.  Richard  Salter, 
Sen.,  b.  at  Longmeadovv,  Mass.,  May  15,  1794,  ed.  at  Prince- 
ton and  at  Ana  over  Sem.  1820;  preached  at  Ravenna,  O., 
from  1822  to  Mar.  1828,  when  he  became  prof,  of  Chr.  theol. 
in  W.  Reserve  Coll.,  and  was  chosen  pres.  of  that  inst.  1831. 
D.  Sept.  15,  1833. 

Storrs  (RICHARD  SALTER\  D.  D.,  b.  at  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1787,  passed  a  yr.  at  Yale  Coll.  1802-03;  taught 
in  the  Clinton  Acad.,  E.  Hampton,  L.  I.,  1804-06,  after  which 
he  entered  the  senior  class  at  Williams  Coll.,  graduating 
1807 ;  studied  theol.  with  Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth  at  Bridge- 
hampton,  L.  I.  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery  1808 ; 
preached  at  Islip  and  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  1808-09 ;  spent  a  yr. 
at  Andover  Sem.,  graduating  1810;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Congl.  ch.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  July  11,  1811.  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Recorder  (1817-25),  and  of  the  Congregationalist 
(1850-56);  pub.  &  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Green  and  about  20 
single  sermons.  D.  Aug.  11,  1873. 

Storrs  (RICHARD  SALTER),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  preced- 
ing, b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1821,  grad.  at  Amherst 
in  1839;  studied  law,  and  afterward  theol.  at  Andover  Sem., 
where  he  grad.  in  1845,  and  after  serving  for  a  yr.  as  pastor 
of  a  Congl.  ch.  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  became  in  1846  pastor 
of  the  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  was  one  of  the 
eds.  of  The  Independent  1848-61.  Wrote  Report  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Eng.  Version  of  the  Bible,  The  Graham  Lectures  on  the 
Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Human  Soul,  etc. 

Storrs  (WILLIAM  Lucius),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Mar.  25, 1795,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1814  ;  studied  law  at 
Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  admitted  the  bar  1817 ;  re- 
turned soon  afterward  to  Middletown ;  was  a  member  of 
the  State  assembly  1827-29,  and  its  speaker  1834 ;  M.  C.  1829- 
33,  and  again  1839-40 ;  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the 
State  supreme  court  of  errors  June  1840,  and  chief -justice 
1856,  and  was  prof,  of  law  in  Yale  1846-47.  D.  June  25,  1861. 
—His  elder  brother,  HENRV  RANDOLPH,  b.  at  Middletown  in 
1787,  grad.  at  Yale  1804,  practised  law  at  Champion,  Whites- 
town,  and  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  was  for  5  yrs.  first  judge  of  Oneida 
co. ;  sat  in  Cong.  1819-21  and  1823-31 ;  pub.  Congressional 
Speeches;  removed  about  1832  to  New  York,  where  he  took 
high  rank  in  his  profession.  D.  July  29,  1837. 

Sto'ry  (JOSEPH)  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept. 
8,  1779,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1798 ;  studied  law,  and  in  1801 
commenced  practice  at  Salem  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  1805-08,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  on  the  Rep. 
side.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  Cong.  ;  he 
was  in  1810  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
of  which  he  was  elected  speaker.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
1820  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
State  const.  In  1829  he  was  chosen  Dane  prof,  of  law  in 
Harvard  Univ.  In  1804  he  pub.  an  unsuccessful  vol.  of  poems 
entitled  The  Power  of  Solitude,  and  in  1806  Memorial  of  the 
Inhabs.  of  Salem.  He  also  pub.  many  addresses,  literary 
discourses,  and  reviews,  but  his  fame  rests  mainly  upon  his 
decisions,  and  especially  upon  his  legal  Commentaries.  D 
Sept.  10,  1845. 

Story  (WILLIAM  WETMORE),  son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Story 
LL.D.,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1819,  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  pub.  several  legal  books — Report  of 
Cases,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  The  Law  of  Safe  of 
Persmal  Property,  etc. ;  wrote  The  Amer.  Question,  Roba  di 
Roma,  Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure,  etc..  and  has  pub 
5  vols.  of  poems.  As  a  sculptor  he 'is  known  chiefly  by  his 
large  allegorical  statues,  Medea,  Cleopatra,  The  Afr.  Sibyl, 
etc.  Mr.  S.  has  resided  in  Rome  for  about  30  yrs.,  and  is 
better  known  as  an  artist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  at  home.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  at  Paris  Exposition  1878. 

Stosch,  von  (ALBRECHT),  b.  Apr.  20, 1818,  received  his 
education  in  the  Prus.  corps  of  cadets ;  entered  the  29th 


Inf.  in  1835  as  a  lieut. ;  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Prus.,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  from  1866  to  1870  he  was  direc- 
tor of  the  economy  dept.  of  the  ministry  of  war ;  during  the 
war  of  1870-71  he  was  supt.-gen.  of  the  commissary  dept. 
of  the  Ger.  army  in  Fr. ;  in  Dec.  1870  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  staff  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army  of  occupation  left  in  Fr.  after  the  peace.  On  Jan.  1, 
1872,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  navy  dept.  July  26, 
1870,  he  was  made  a  lieut.-gen.,  1872  gen.  of  inf.,  and  1875 
admiral. 

Stoth'ard  (CHARLES  ALFRED),  son  of  the  succeeding,  b. 
in  Lond.  in  1786,  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  as 
an  artist,  being  especially  successful  in  the  delineation  of 
anc.  costumes.  His  best  known  painting,  The  Death  of 
Richard  II.,  was  exhibited  in  1810.  D.  May  27,  1821.— His 
widow,  ANNE  ELIZA,  afterward  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Bray,  was  the  author  of  several  creditable  novels 
written  during  her  second  marriage. 

Stothard  (THOMAS),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Lond.  Aug.  17,  1755,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  silk-trade,  but 
soon  became  an  illustrator  of  books,  and  finally  a  painter. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Acad.  in  1794,  and  its 
librarian  in  1812.  D.  Apr.  27,  1834. 

Stoughton,  Mass.    See  APPENDIX. 

M o  u <i n'toii,  on  R.  R.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1870,  985 ; 
1880.  1353. 

MOII jilitoii  (EDWIN  W.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Springfield,  Wind- 
sor co.,  Vt.,  May  1,  1818,  came  to  New  York  in  1837 ;  became 
in  1839  a  contributor  to  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the  supe- 
rior court  of  New  York  in  1840,  and  in  the  supreme  court  in 
1841 ;  commenced  immediately  practising  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  was  counsel  and  advocate  on  the  Rep.  side  before 
the  Electoral  Commission,  after  which  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
were  declared  elected.  Appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Rus. 
1877,  and  resigned  in  1879.  D.  Jan.  7,  1882. 

Stoughton  (ISRAEL),  b.  in  Eng.,  emigrated  to  Amer., 
and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  was 
member  of  the  general  court  1634-37 ;  in  1637  commanded 
the  Mass,  troops  sent  against  the  Pequod  Indians  ;  was  com. 
to  administer  the  govt.  of  N.  H.  in  1641  ;  assistant  to  the 
gov.  of  Mass.  1637-42,  and  again  in  1644,  when  he  returned 
to  Eng.  He  held  large  landed  estates  in  Mass.,  and  gave  300 
acres  to  Harvard  Coll.  D.  at  Lincoln,  Eng.,  in  1645. 

Stougliton  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Eng.  Nov.  18,  1807,  is  an 
independent  minister,  and  author  of  Lectures  on  Tractarian 
Theol.,  Notices  of  Windsor  in  the  Olden  Time,  Spiritual  He- 
roes, or  Sketches  of  the  Puritans,  etc. 

Stoughton  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Israel,  b.  Sept.  30,  1631, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1650  ;  studied  theol.  ;  went  to  Eng.  and 
became  a  fellow  of  New  Coll.,  Ox.,  but  was  ejected  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  1662  returned  to  N.  Eng. 
He  was  an  assistant  to  the  gov.  from  1671  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  govt.  in  1686,  and  was  agent  in  Eng.  for  the  colony 
1676-79 ;  was  elected  assistant  and  gov.  in  1686,  but  declined 
to  serve ;  was  a  justice  of  the  court  and  a  member  of  An- 
dros's  council  1686-89.  In  May  1692  he  became  lieut.-gov.  of 
Mass.,  and  in  Dec.  chief-justice  of  superior  court,  over  which 
he  presided  in  Salem  witchcraft  trials.  D.  July  7, 1701. 

Stougliton  (WILLIAM  L.),  b.  in  New  York  Mar.  20,  1827, 
studied  law,  and  commenced  practice  at  Sturges,  Mich.,  in 
1851 ;  was  prosecuting  atty.  1856-60  and  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1861 ; 
early  in  the  c.  war  joined  the  army  ;  became  col.  of  the  llth 
Michigan  Volunteers  in  1862,  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
battle  of  _Stone  River;  commanded  a  brigade  at  ChScka- 
mauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Atlanta,  where  he  lost  a  leg, 
and  was  brevetted  a  maj.-gen.  of  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  was 
elected  atty.-gen.  of  Mich.  1866;  Rep.  in  Congress  in  1868, 
and  re-elected  in  1870. 

Stove.    See  APPENDIX. 

Stow-  (BARON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Croydon,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1801, 
grad.  at  Columbian  Coll.,  D.  C.,  in  1825  ;  edited  the  Columbian 
Star  1825-27 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Bap.  ch.  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1827,  of  the  Baldwin  Place  ch.,  Boston,  in  1832,  and 
of  the  Rome  st.  ch.  in  1848.  He  was  prominent  in  the  mis- 
sionary enterprises  of  the  denomination,  and  pres.  of  the 
trustees  of  Newton  Theological  Sem.  Wrote  Hist,  of  the 
Eng.  Bap.  Mission  to  India,  etc.  D.  Dec.  27. 1869. 

Stowe  (CALVIN  ELLIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Apr.  e, 
1802,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1824,  and  in  1828  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem. ;  was  assistant  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  at  An- 
dover, and  assistant  ed.  of  the  Boston  Recorder  1828-30 ;  prof, 
of  langs.  in  Dartmouth  Coll.  1830-33,  of  biblical  lit.  in  Lane 
Sem.  1833-50,  and  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bow- 
doin Coll.  1850-52.  In  1852  he  became  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  in 
Andover  Sem.,  resigning  the  office  in  1864.  In  1832  he  mar- 
ried Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher.  In  1836  he  was  sent  by  the 
State  of  O.  to  examine  the  public-school  systems  of  Ger. ; 
upon  his  return  he  pub.  a  report  on  Elementary  Education 
in  Europe.  He  translated  from  the  Ger.  Jahn's  Hist,  of  the 
Heb.  Commonwealth,  commenced  an  Introduction  to  the  Crit- 
icism and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Origin  and  Hist, 
of  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 

'  Stowe  (HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER),  daughter  of 
Lymau  Beecher  and  wife  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  June  14, 1812,  taught  for  several  yrs.  at  Hartford,  and 
in  1832  was  married  to  Prof.  Stowe,  then  of  Lane  Sem.,  Cin., 
O.  In  1849  she  pub.  The  Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of  the  De- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrims,  and  in  1851  commenced  in  the  Na- 
tional Era  of  Wash,  a  serial  story  which  was  published  sepa- 
rately in  1852  under  the  title  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  In  1843  she 
put  forth  a  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  In  1853  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  and  her  brother  to  Europe,  and  upon 
her  return  pub.  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  Her  sub- 
sequent writings  are  Nina  Gordon,  The  Minister's  Wooing, 
Agnes  of  Sorrento,  My  Wife  and  I.,  etc. 

Stow'ell  (WILLIAM  SCOTT),  BARON,  b.  at  Haworth,  Dur- 
ham, Oct.  17, 1745,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Newcastle,  grad. 
at  Ox.  in  1764 ;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
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1780 :  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  becoming  in  1798  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  a  privy  councillor  He 
was  knighted  in  1788,  and  in  1791  was  unanimously  returned 
to  Parl.  for  the  Univ.  of  Ox.,  retaining  his  seat  until  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age. P.  Jan.  28.  1836. 

Strabismus.    See  SQUINTING. 

Stra'bo,  b.  at  Amasia,  Pontus.  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1st  century  B.  c.,  received  an  excellent  education  :  studied 
philos.  under  Xenarchus,  and  undertook  extensive  travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Gr.,  and  It.  Wrote  a  hist.,  and  a 
geog.  in  17  books.  D.  in  reign  of  Tiberius,  after  A.  D.  21. 

Straclian,  strak'an  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scot 
Apr.  12,  1778,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen  in  1796 :  studied 
theol.  at  St.  Andrew's ;  taught  a  village  school  until  1799, 
when  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  taught  school  at 
Kingston ;  took  orders  in  the  Epis.  Ch.  ;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1804,  and  appointed  to  a  mission  at  Cornwall,  where 
he  conducted  a  gram,  school :  became  rector  of  York  in  1812, 
executive  councillor  in  1818,  archdeacon  of  York  in  1825, 
and  bishop  of  Toronto  in  1839.  The  Canadian  insurrection 
of  1837-38  grew  out  of  the  strife  between  his  party  and  that 
headed  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie.  D.  Nov.  1,  1867. 

Straehey  (RICHARD).    See  APPENDIX. 

Stradel'la  (.ALESSANDRO),  b.  in  Naples  1645.  His  oratorio, 
i-ioranni  Battista,  and  his  opera.  La  Forza  dell'  Amor 
J'nterno,  were  much  admired.    As  a  writer  of  songs,  too,  in 
the  sacred  style,  he  excelled.    D.  in  1678. 

Stradiva'rliis  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Cremona,  Italy,  in  1644, 
learned  the  art  of  making  violins  and  other  stringed  instru- 
ments from  Nicolo  Amati ;  in  1668  began  to  make  violins 
marked  with  his  own  signature,  and  outshone  his  master. 
His  best  instruments  were  made  between  1700  and  1725,  and 
command  from  $1000  to  §3000.  D.  Dec.  17,  1737. 

Straf 'ford  (THOMAS  WENTWORTH),  EARL  OP,  b.  in  Lond. 
Apr.  13,  1593,  studied  at  Cambridge  ;  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent :  married  at  18 ;  at  21  came  into  possession,  by  inheri- 
tance, of  large  estates ;  was  knighted  and  returned  to 
Parl.  for  the  co.  of  York ;  in  1628  he  was  created  Baron 
Wentworth,  then  viscount,  lord  pres.  of  the  council  of  the 
North,  a  privy  councillor  in  1629,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ire.  in 
1633.  His  rule  in  Ire.  was  harsh  and  despotic.  In  Jan.  1640 
he  was  created  earl  of  Straff ord,  and  the  title  of  lord.-lieut. 
of  Ire.  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  soon  afterward  he  was 
appointed  to  command  against  the  Scots.  The  royal  troops 
were  routed,  and  Charles  I.  accepted  the  terms  which  the 
Scots  demanded.  The  famous  "  Long  Parl."  convened  Nov. 
3, 1640,  and  within  8  days  the  House  of  Commons  impeached 
S.  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  public  liberties  and  sub- 
vert the  public  rights.  He  was  beheaded  May  12,  1641. 

Straight  University,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  incorpo- 
rated in  1869,  and  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race  or  sex. 
It  is  intended  to  embrace  depts.  of  theol.,  law,  med.,  colle- 
giate, normal,  and  academic. 

Strain  (ISAAC  G.),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Pa.,  in  1821,  entered 
the  navy  as  mdpn. ;  in  1845  made  explorations  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  and  in  1848  in  Lower  Cal.  In  1849  he  crossed 
S.  Amer.  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres,  publishing  The 
Cordillera  and  the  Pampa.  In  1850  he  was  for  a  short  time 
attached  to  the  Mex.  boundary  commission.  He  afterward 
commanded  an  expedition  to  explore  a  route  for  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  this  expedition.  In  1856  he  made  soundings  which  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  a  telegraphic  cable  between 
the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit.  D.  May  15,  1857. 

Straits  Settlements,  including  Malacca,  Penang  or 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  with  the  prov.  of  Wellesley  on  the 
continent,  and  Singapore,  were  made  a  separate  dependency 
of  the  Brit,  crown  in  1853,  and  placed  under  the  gov.-gen. 
of  India.  On  Feb.  1, 1867,  the  connection  with  India  ceased, 
the  prov.  became  a  crown  colony,  and  is  administered  by  a 
gov.  residing  at  Singapore.  The  Brit,  possessions  of  1445 
sq.  m.  are  inhabited  by  423,384  persons. 

Stramo'uium  [lit.],  a  drug  consisting  of  the  seeds 
and  leaves  of  Datura  stramonium,  an  annual  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Solanaceas,  growing  rankly  as  a  weed  through- 
out almost  all  the  temperate  and  warmer  countries  of  the 
world.  The  herb,  called  "  thornapple,"  and  in  this  country 
also  "  Jamestown  weed,"  is  a  hardy  plant,  found  mostly 
in  rank  soil  near  the  habitations  of  men.  Medicinally,  S.  is 
a  duplicate  of  belladonna,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 
One  of  its  most  frequent  employments  is  for  the  relief  of 
asthmatic  attacks.  S.  is  a  powerful  poison. 

Strange  (Sir  ROBERT),  b.  on  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  about  1721.  studied  painting,  but  in  1745,  having 
joined  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself ;  afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Le  Bas,  the  famous  engraver,  and  in  1751  established  him- 
self in  Lond.  as  an  historical  engraver,  in  which  dept.  of  art 
he  became  famous,  and  was  knighted  in  1787.  D.  in  1792V 

Strang'ford  (PERCY  CLINTON  SYDNEY  SMYTHE),  ^  is- 
COUNT,  b.  in  1780,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  in  1801 
succeeded  his  father  as  sixth  viscount  in  the  Irish  peerage  ; 
was  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  being  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Port,  in  1806,  to  Swe  in  1817,  to  Tur.  in  1820,  and 
to  Rus.  in  1825  ;  and  in  1825  was  raised  to  the  Eng.  peerage 
as  Baron  Penshurst.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  fine  arts 
and  of  lit.,  and  pub.  Poems  from  Port,  of  Louis  de  Camoens, 
with  Remark*  on  his  Life  and  Writings.  D.  in  1845. 

Strangles,  in  the  horse,  is  an  abscess  which  occurs 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  If  possible,  induce 
the  animal  to  eat.  Foment  the  throat  thoroughly,  and  a 
soon  as  the  sore  comes  to  a  head,  open  it,  and  recovery  gen 
erally  follows.  There  is  a  similar  infectious  disease  of  swine 
called  also  "  strangles."  ,. 

Strangnla'tiou  [remotely  from  the  Gr.  <rrpayya\r,,  a 
"halter"!   denotes,  primarily,  the  mechanical  closure  ol 
the  air-passages  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  respiration. 
Death  by  S.  is  speedy,  but  there  may  be  a  chance  ot 
covery  for  a  considerable  period.    (See  DROWNINO.) 


Stran  gury  [Gr.  <rrp<iyf,  a  "drop."  and  ovpdv,  to  "  uri- 
nate ],  a  suppression  of  the  urine.  The  name  is  especially 
applied  to  such  suppression  when  it  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  spasm  ortenesmus  of  the  urethra.  The  warm  bath, 
not  fomentations,  mucilaginous  drinks,  bland  enemata,  and 
the  like  will  usually  relieve  the  untoward  symptom. 

Strasbourg',  ur  Strass'burg,  fortified  town  of  Al- 
sace, a  much-contested  strategical  point  and  a  flourishing 
centre  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  plain 
on  the  111,  the  Breusch,  and  the  Rhine  -Marne  (anal.  3  kilo- 
metres W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  the  connection  between 
the  railways  of  S.  Ger.  and  Fr.  The  most  remarkable  of  its 

Eublic  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  with  a  tower  142  metres 
igh,  the  highest  in  Europe,  the  first  foundation  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  laid  in  510  by  Chlodwig ;  the  tower  was 
completed  in  1439.  Beside  the  cathedral,  the  ch.  of  St. 
Thomas,  founded  in  1031,  and  containing  the  monument  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  New  Church,  are  noticeable.  Other 
interesting  buildings  are— the  palace,  containing  the  lect- 
ure-rooms of  the  univ.,  the  former  palace  of  the  prefri-t, 
the  exchange,  the  palace  of  the  commander,  the  acad.,  the 
fruit-hall,  the  depot,  the  P.  O.,  etc.  A  Ger.  university  was 
opened  May  1, 18i2,  and  Numerous  educational  and  benevo- 
lent insts.  exist.  Commerce  and  industry  flourish  in  conse- 
quence of  the  favorable  situation  ;  by  river  navigation  the 
city  communicates  with  the  Netherlands  and  Switz.  Im- 
portant tobacco-factories  are  in  operation,  numerous  brew- 
eries, printing  establishments,  oil  and  saw  mills,  wool-spin- 
ning establishments,  manufactures  of  oilcloth,  straw  hats, 
gloves,  paper-hangings,  etc.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  and  beautiful,  studded  with  fine  villas.  Along  the 
Rhine  the  city  possesses  fine  forests.  The  fortifications  are 
very  important.  Pop.  104,471. 

Strassburg.    See  STRASBOURG. 

Strat'egy  [Fr.  etratiffie]  is,  in  general  terms,  the  science 
of  military  command  ;  or,  in  a  more  precise  technology  of 
military  art  and  science,  it  is  the  art  of  directing  troops 
upon  decisive  points,  or  of  manoeuvring  armies  within  a 
theatre  of  war,  but  beyond  the  range  of  an  enemy's  cannon. 
Including  all  combinations  which  may  lead  to  the  profitable 
display  of  tactical  skill  or  win  a  campaign  without  loining 
issue  in  battle,  this  is  obviously  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  militarv  art. 

Strat'ford  de  Red'cliflTe  (STRATFORD  CANNING),  VIS- 
COUNT, b.  in  Lond.  Jan.  6,  1788.  was  ed.  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge :  in  1809  was  made  sec.  of  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople :  in  1813  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1814  he  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Switz.,  in  1820  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
U.  S.,  in  1824  to  Rus.,  and  in  1825  as  ambassador  to  Tur. ; 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  govt.  boroughs 
until  1841,  when  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Tur., 
retaining  that  position  till  1858,  during  which  time  he  always 
exercised  in  favor  of  reforms.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1852,  and  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  in  1869.  He 
pub.  an  essay,  TJ'fty  am  I  a  Chrtetian  ?  and  a  drama,  Alfred 
the  Great  in  Athelney.  D.  Aug.  15, 1880. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  town  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Warwick, 
on  the  Avon,  has  3872  inhabs.  The  house  in  which  Shak- 
speare  was  horn  is  still  preserved. 

Strath'clyde,  or  Scottish  Cumbria,  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom  formed  in  S.  W.  Scot,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
anc.  Britannic  confederacy,  and  consisting  chiefly,  as  its 
name  imports,  of  the  broad  valley  or  dale  of  Clyde.  The 
cap.  was  the  fortress  of  Alclyde,  now  Dumbarton. 

Strathnairn'  (Right  Hon.  HUGH  HENRY  ROSE),  BARON, 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Rose.  b.  in  1803, 
ed.  at  Berlin,  entered  the  Brit,  army  as  ensign  in  1820 ;  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieut.-col.  in  1839 ;  served  in  the  Syrian 
campaign  1840-41,  in  the  Eastern  campaign  1854-55,  and 
wounded  before  Sevastopol.  Throughout  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny (1857-58)  he  commanded  the  Central  India  field  force  ; 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  1860,  and  G.  C.  B  ;  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Clyde  as  commander-in-chief  in  India  ;  in  18to 
took  command  of  the  Brit,  forces  in  Ire  ;  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1866 ;  promoted  to  be  gen.  in  1887,  and  ii 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
In  1870  he  resigned  his  command  in  Ire. 

Strauss,  strowss  (DAVID  FRIEDHICH).  b.  in  Ludwigsburg. 
Wurtemberg,  Jan.  27, 1808.  At  a  school  in  Blaubeuren  and 
at  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen  he  pursued  his  classical  and  theo- 
logical course  ;  Baur  was  one  of  his  teachers  m  both  places. 
In  philos.  he  was  attracted  by  Schelling,  Jacobi,  and  Jacob 
Bobme  following  also  the  revelations  in  the  sphere  of  animal 
magnetism.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  course  he  was  strongly 
influenced  first  bv  Schleiermacher  but  chiefly  by  HegeL 
Schleiermacher's  lectures  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  b. 
be  rd  in  Berlin  in  1831,  and  Hegel's  logic,  were  the  preludes 
tolhe  Leden  Jem  of  S.,  which,  pub  in  1835,  made  an  epoch 
in  the  hist  of  Ger.  theol.  S.  lays  down  in  the  preface  the 
general  principle  that  nothing  which  is  *«Pf™atu^  ™nt'" 
historical  He  resolves  all  the  supernatural  elements  of  t 
-ospel  story  into  myths;  his  hypothesis  is  known  as  the 
"mythical  theory  "-that  is,  the  transforming  of  POP"!" 
rengious  beliefsTnto  facts  supposed  to  have  been  realized 
in  tfe  life  of  Christ, .  The  work  had  the  meritf  of  bringing 
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in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  EntivicMuny.  tic.,  he  tried  to  resolve 
the  whole  of  theol.  into  philos.  He  1847  he  pub.  a  pamphlet, 
tier  Romantiker  auf  dein  Throne  der  C&saren.  an  ingenious 
parallel  between  Julian  the  Apostate  and  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prus.  In  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  native  town  in  the  diet  of 
Wiirtemberg,  where  he  denounced  democracy,  and  in  his 
very  latest  work  he  takes  special  pains  to  disparage  repub- 
lican insts.  His  political  views  are  contained  in  Seeks  Theo- 
logisch-polilische  Volksreden  (1848).  In  1849  he  pub.  SehubarPs 
Leben  in  seinen  Brief  en  ;  in  1857  he  produced  a  more  impor- 
tant work,  the  Life  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  In  1864  he  returned 
to  theol.  in  the  attempt  at  writing  another  life  of  Christ, 
under  the  title  Das  Leben  Jesui 'Urdus  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet. 
His  object  in  the  second  work  is,  in  general,  to  show  what 
remains  of  Christ  for  the  people  after  Ger.  criticism  has  had 
its  full  course.  And  he  still  grants  that  "  Christianity  is  a 
moral  and  spiritual  power  in  the  earth  ;"  that  "  we  cannot 
do  without  it,  nor  can  it  be  lost ;"  that  Jesus  "  stands  fore- 
most among  those  who  have  given  a  higher  ideal  to  human- 
ity." His  last  work,  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  a  Confes- 
sion, appeared  in  Oct.  1872.  It  undertakes  to  answer  four 
questions— viz.  (1)  "  Are  we  still  Christians?"  (2)  "  Have  we 
still  a  religion?"  (3)  "What  is  our  conception  of  the 
universe?"  (4)  "What  is  our  rule  of  life?"  On  the  first  of 
these  questions  the  answer  is,  "  We  must  acknowledge 
that  we  are  no  longer  Christians."  His  reply  to  the  second 
question  is  that  we  can  only  believe  in  an  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  the  universe ;  an  absolute  being  cannot  be  con- 
scious or  personal.  To  the  third  question  he  says  that  the 
only  idea  of  the  universe  we  can  frame  is  that  of  a  develop- 
ment from  a  blind  force  or  law,  without  any  foreseen  end. 
In  answer  to  his  fourth  inquiry,  "  What  is  our  rule  of  life  ?" 
he  can  only  say  that  we  must  live  for  this  world  and  for  the 
human  race — for  the  good  we  can  find  here,  for  science,  and 
for  art.  D.  Feb.  9, 1874.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  H.  B.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Strauss  (JOHANN),  b.  at  Vienna  Mar.  14,  1804,  entered 
the  orchestra  of  Lanner ;  began  to  compose  dancing  music, 
and  became  soon  a  favorite  among  the  Viennese,  whom  he 
intoxicated  with  his  melodies,  his  rhythms,  and  his  instru- 
mentation. In  1824  he  formed  an  orchestra  of  his  own,  with 
which  he  made  a  concert-tour  through  Europe  1833-37,  and 
d.  at  Vienna  Sept.  24,  1849.— His  three  sons,  JOHANN,  JOSEPH, 
and  EDWARD,  nave  acquired  celebrity  as  composers  of 
dancing  music. 

Straw'berry  [A.-S.  streaw-berige],  a  well-known  plant 
of  the  genus  Fragaria  and  of  the  family  Rosaceae,  found 
wild  throughout  most  of  the  N.  temperate  zone,  but  more 
commonly  in  a  cultivated  state,  is  a  stemless  perennial 
herb,  throwing  out  runners  to  form  new  plants,  bearing  on 
long  stalks,  with  compound  leaves  made  up  of  3  obovate, 
wedge-shaped,  deeply  serrated  leaflets.  The  calyx  is  10-cleft, 
with  5  petals,  many  stamens,  and  simple  pistils  seated  upon 
a  convex  receptacle,  which  at  the  ripening  of  the  ovaries 
becomes  the  edible  berry,  incorrectly  regarded  as  the  fruit, 
the  real  fruit,  in  the  botanical  sense,  being  the  small  seed- 
like  achenia  or  ripened  ovaries  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  berry.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  The  best- 
known  are  the  Alpine  (F.  vesca)  and  the  Virginian  (F. 
Virgimana),  or  common  wild  S.  of  the  U.  S.,  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  to  America.  Among  the  delicious  varieties 
largely  grown  for  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  are  "  Hovey's  Seedling,"  "Wilson's  Albany,"  "Agri- 
culturist," and  "  Monarch  of  the  West."  They  are  planted 
in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  require  careful  cutting  and  a  highly  fer- 
tilized soil,  are  often  grown  in  hot-houses,  and  require  in 
winter  a  covering  of  straw,  whence  the  name. 

Straw  [A.-S.],  Manufacture  of.  The  braiding  or 
plaiting  of  slender  vegetable  stalks,  leaves,  and  filaments, 
so  as  to  form  tissues,  is  one  of  the  primitive  arts.  In  its 
simplest  stages  it  is  purely  manual,  requiring  the  use  of  no 
artificial  implement.  It  is  therefore  suited  to  tribes  in  the 
earliest  phases  of  social  life,  and  it  is  accordingly  found 
among  the  rudest  tribes,  as  well  as  among  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  art. 

The  manufacture  of  this  sort  which  has  the  greatest  eco- 
nomical importance  is  from  the  S.  or  stem  of  the  cereals, 
especially  wheat  and  rye,  which  is  employed  either  in  its 
natural  form— i.  e.  whole— or  split  into  slips  according  to 
the  size  of  the  S.  and  the  particular  tissue  designed,  a 
single  S.  sometimes  being  divided  into  as  many  as  15  slips. 
Wheat  S.  is  preferred,  but  rye  S.  has  longer  stems  and  can 
be  braided  into  more  delicate  and  even  tissues.  It  is,  how- 
ever, less  durable,  and  does  not  wash  so  well  as  wheat 
Tuscany  was  long  almost  the  sole  seat  of  this  industry,  and 
the  Leghorn  hats,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  preferred  in 
most  foreign  markets.  The  first  fine  Tuscan  hats  sent  to 
Eng.  were  simply  such  as  were  worn  by  the  contadine  or 
female  peasants,  and  still  are  in  common  use.  These  are 
very  broad  -  brimmed,  plain  hats,  finely  braided,  but  of 
flexible  texture.  They  sold  — and  the  best,  called  floretti, 
still  sell— at  high  prices,  $100,  and  even  more,  being  some- 
times paid  for  the  labor  on  a  single  hat.  S.  is  employed 
not  only  for  the  bodies  or  forms  of  hats,  but  for  rosettes, 
borders,  and  other  trimmings,  as  well  as  for  baskets  and 
other  fanciful  objects,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
women  of  Fiesole  exhibit  much  ingenuity  and  taste  In 
these  fabrics  silk  or  other  fine  thread  or  hair  often  forms  a 
part  of  the  tissue.  The  beauty  of  the  S.  tissue  has  led  to 
many  imitations,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  machinery  is 
largely  employed.  Many  species  of  palm  leaf  are  used  ad- 
vantageously, and  chip  hats,  called  navarinos,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  great  battle  fought  about  the  time  of  this  in- 
vention, in  which  thin  and  narrow  slips  of  birch,  poplar, 
and  other  woods  take  the  place  of  S.,  having  been  manu- 
factured on  a  great  scale. 

The  best  S.  is  that  of  a  variety  of  spring  wheat— grano  da 
pagha,  as  it  is  called  in  Tuscany— thickly  sown,  preferably 
on  sandy,  hilly  ground,  in  Feb.  or  Mar.,  according  to  season 


and  local  climate,  and  harvested  by  pulling,  like  flax,  as 
soon  as  the  stalk  begins  to  turn.  The  S.  is  left  spread  upon 
clean  ground  or  grass  for  some  days,  for  the  sake  of  the 
action  of  the  dew  in  bleaching  it ;  it  is  then  gathered  into 
sheaves,  from  which  the  laborers  draw  out  the  stalks, 
breaking  them  at  the  joints  and  breaking  off  the  heads. 
They  are  then  sorted  by  a  species  of  sieve  composed  gener- 
ally of  16  tin  plates  pierced  with  holes  of  different  diameters 
and  briskly  moved  by  a  wheel.  Three  workmen  can  sort 
about  75  Ibs.  a  day.  The  S.  is  now  bleached  by  sulphur,  and 
stored  for  working  up  at  a  convenient  season.  The  peas- 
antry braid  it  into  narrow  strips,  which  are  flattened  by 
pressure  and  sewed  together,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
seam,  at  the  edges,  and  the  hat,  already  nearly  in  its 
proper  shape,  is  sent  to  the  S. -factories  in  the  towns,  where 
breaks  and  other  defects  are  remedied,  the  projecting  points 
of  the  S.  inside  broken  off,  and  discolored  S.  removed.  It 
is  now  plunged  for  some  time  in  a  warm  weak  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  then  ironed  with  a  hollow  flat-iron 
containing  charcoal  to  keep  it  hot.  S.  hats,  however,  are 
by  no  means  always  manufactured  from  braided  strips,  but 
often  plaited  directly  with  the  stalks,  in  which  case,  as  also 
often  when  formed  of  braids,  the  S.  is  whole  or  unsplit,  and 
consequently  produces  a  much  stronger  tissue. 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Strays.    See  ESTRAY. 

Streat'or,  R.  R.  centre,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  100  m.  W.  of 
Chicago.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Vermilion  coal-fields  are 
located  here.  Pop.  1870,  1486 ;  1880,  5157. 

Street  (ALFRED  BILLINGS),  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  18,  1811,  studied  law  with  his  father,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  to  Albany  in 
1839,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  State  librarian.  He  contributed 
largely,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  periodicals,  and  wrote 
The  Burning  of  Schenectady,  and  other  Poems,  Draivings  and 
Tinlings,  Fugitive  Poems,  Frontenac,  etc.  D.  June  2,  1881. 

Street  (AUGUSTUS  RUSSELL),  b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Nov.  5,  1792,  grad.  from  Yale  in  1812 ;  studied  law,  but  never 
practised  his  profession.  He  founded  the  Yale  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Mar.  1864,  erecting  at  his  sole  expense  a 
very  costly  building.  He  also  endowed  the  Street  pro- 
fessorship of  modern  langs.  and  the  Titus  Street  professor- 
ship in  Yale  Theological  School.  D.  June  12,  1866. 

Street  (GEORGE  EDMUND),  b.  at  Woodford,  Eng.,  in  1824, 
was  ed.  at  the  collegiate  school,  Camberwell,  and  afterward 
studied  arch,  under  able  instructors.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed arch,  for  the  diocese  of  Ox.,  and  subsequently  for 
those  of  York,  Ripon,  and  Winchester.  His  architectural 
structures  are  very  numerous  and  important ;  among  them 
are  chs.  in  Garden  St.,  Westminster ;  Sts.  Philip  and  James, 
Ox. ;  All  Saints,  Clifton  ;  St.  Margaret,  Liverpool ;  St.  Mary, 
Paddington;  the  Crimean  Memorial  ch.,  Constantinople; 
and  the  new  nave  and  the  2  W.  steeples  of  Bristol  cathe- 
dral. Among  his  ch.  restorations  are  Eccleshall ;  Jesus  Coll. 
chapel,  Cambridge ;  Uffington,  Berkshire ;  Stone,  Kent ; 
Wendover,  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  the  nave  and  choir  of 
Christ  ch.  cathedral,  Dublin.  He  was  arch,  of  mansion  of 
the  earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarras  at  Dunecht,  Scotland. 
Wrote  The  Brick  and  Marble  Arch,  of  N.  It.  in  the  Middle  Age* 
and  Some  Account  of  Gothic  Arch,  in  Sp.  D.  Dec.  18,  1881. 

Strlck'land  (AGNES),  b.  at  Reydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  July 
19,  1796,  commenced  her  career  of  authorship  at  an  early 
age,  in  most  of  her  works  being  assisted  by  one  or  the  other 
of  her  sisters.  Her  first  work,  in  conjunction  with  her 
sister  Susannah,  was  a  vol.  of  Patriotic  Songs,  followed  by 
Worcester  Field,  after  which  she  appears  to  have  published 
nothing  for  more  than  20  yrs.,  her  next  work,  also  a  poem, 
being  Demetrius,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Or.,  followed  by  The  Pil- 
grims of  Walsingham,  an  historical  romance,  and  by  many 
other  vols.  Her  most  important  works,  both  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  are  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Eng.  and  Lives  of  the  fyuens  of  Scot.  D.  July  13,  1874. 

Strickland  (HUGH  EDWIN),  b.  at  Righton,  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  2, 1811,  grad.  in  1832  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox. ;  devoted  him- 
self to  geol.  and  ornithology  :  in  1835  made  a  tour  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  pub.  papers  on  the  Geology  of  the  TJiracian 
Hosphorus,  the  Geol.  of  the  Neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  the  Geol. 
of  the  Island  of  Zante,  etc.  In  1850  he  'became  a  reader  in 
geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Ox. ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ray  Society,  which  he  induced  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  Agassiz's  Bibliographia  Zoologue  el  Geologic ;  assisted  Sir 
Roderick  I.  Murchison  in  the  preparation  of  his  Silurian 
System  and  other  works ;  wrote  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred 
and  Ornithological  Synonymes.  D.  Sept.  14,  1853. 

Strickland  (WILLIAM  PETER),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  17, 1809,  grad.  at  the  Ohio  Univ.,  entered  the  Meth.  min- 
istry in  1832 ;  was  for  several  vrs.  stationed  in  Cin.,  and  sub- 
sequently became  agent  for  the  Amer.  Bible  Society,  and  in 
1856  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  literary 
work,  mostly  for  the  Meth.  Book  Concern ;  in  1862  was 
chaplain  of  a  N.  Y.  regiment  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  and  in  1866 
became  pastor  of  a  Presb.  ch.  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.  Wrote 
Hist,  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Society,  Hist,  of  Meth.  Mssions,  Genius 
and  Mission  of  Methodism,  etc. 

Stricture,  strikt'yur  [Lat.  strictura ;  Gr.  crre-jivwo-ij],  a 
constriction  or  compression  of  the  tubiform  organs  of  the 
body,  as  the  oesophagus,  the  larynx,  the  windpipe,  the 
intestines,  the  anus,  the  urethra,  the  lachrymal  ducts, 
and  others.  The  most  frequent  strictures  are  those  of  the 
urethra ;  they  are  generally  produced  by  pathological 
changes  in  the  coatings  of  the  organ.  Injuries  of  the 
perinaeum  and  the  penis,  with  or  without  rupture  of  the 
urethra,  may  originate  them,  but  their  most  general  cause 
is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra,  gonor- 
rhoea. The  immediate  consequences  of  urethral  S.  are  symp- 
toms of  impediment  to  free  micturition.  The  urethra  be- 
hind the  S.  is  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
urine.  The  bladder  is  not  thoroughly  emptied,  and  under- 
goes inflammatory  irritation  by  chemical  decomposition  of 
its  contents.  The  urine  becomes  alkaline,  with  a  putrid  and 
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pungent  smell  of  ammonia.  The  desire  to  urinate  is  very 
g,reaut,'  ^",d  never  peases  In  other  cases,  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  extends  to  the  kidneys,  and  there  produces  pye- 
litis  and  inflammation  of  the  kidney  proper  S  sometimes 
close  up  the  urethra  entirely,  or  become  so  narrow  that  the 
urine  can  only  be  passed  out  in  single  drops  by  the  strongest 
and  most  painful  efforts.  Speedy  relief  by  operation  is 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient  The 
treatment  of  S.  consists  either  in  gradual  dilatation  or  in 
external  or  internal  urethrotomy.  Gradual  dilatation  is 
effected  by  inserting  bougies,  or  catheters,  or  sounds  of  in- 
creasing sizes.  In  cases  where  no  instrument  can  be  passed 
through  the  S.,  or  where  for  other  reasons  dilatation  can- 
not be  resorted  to,  external  urethrotomy  is  indicated  In- 
ternal urethrotomy  is  only  applicable  in  cases  where  a  sound 
can  still  be  passed  through  the  narrowed  passage  large 
enough  to  guide  a  small  knife,  which  cuts  and  opens  the  S. 
from  inside.  Another  method  sometimes  resorted  to  is  the 
rupture  of  the  S.  by  forcing  through  it  a  large  conically 
shaped  steel  sound  (forcible  dilatation).  [From  wig  art  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cue.,  by  F.  ZINSSER.  M.  D.] 

Strikes  [A.-S.  strican}.  The  word  strike,  as  denoting  the 
refusal  of  a  number  of  workmen  in  combination  to  work  on 
the  terms  offered  by  employers,  is  not  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Die- 
tionai-y,  nor  does  it  occur  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
and  in  the  present  century  Eng.  political  economists  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  perplexing  phenomenon. 
Not  that  S.  took  place  then  for  the  first  time  in  the  hist,  of 
Eng. ;  they  were  known  5  centuries  earlier,  after  the  great 
plague  of  1349.  These  S.  in  the  14th  century  were  encoun- 
tered with  a  "  statute  of  labor,"  ordaining  that  every  man 
and  woman,  free  or  bond,  within  the  age  of  threescore  yrs., 
and  not  having  landed  property  or  other  means  of  livelihood, 
should  work  for  any  employer  requiring  their  labor  at  the 
old  rate  of  wages.  In  our  own  age  a  succession  of  strikes 
in  Eng.  has  been  encountered  with  an  alleged  law  of  po- 
litical economy,  supposed  to  fix  the  price  of  labor  beyond 
the  control  of  either  laborers  or  employers.  Old  restric- 
tions have  been  repealed,  trades-unions  have  been  legalized, 
and  the  classes  most  opposed  to  S.  have  contented  them- 
selves with  denouncing  them  as  mischievous  and  ineffectual. 
On  the  last  point  the  actual  results  have  been  conflicting. 
Many  S.  have  been  successful,  but  many  have  failed  ;  in  not 
a  few  cases  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  state  of 
trade,  prices,  and  profits  left  no  margin  for  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  and  in  some  it  is  sure  that 
employers  were  gainers  by  the  suspension  of  business. 

It  is  urged  against  S.  that  profits  in  a  particular  business 
cannot  continue  above  the  average  rate.  The  ignorance  of 
the  real  conditions  of  trade,  it  is  added,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  S.,  has  repeatedly  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence  it  was  actually  an  advantage  to 
the  capitalists  to  close  their  works.  Sad  evidence,  too,  is 
forthcoming  in  abundance  of  the  misery  which  S.  have 
occasioned  to  working  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  equality  of  profits  is  a  theoretical  fiction  ; 
that  the  profits  of  employers  in  particular  trades  are  often 
enormous,  and  huge  fortunes  are  amassed  in  a  few  yrs. ; 
and  even  if  the  ultimate  notoriety  of  this  fact  should  at 
length  attract  additional  capital  and  competition,  the  pub- 
lic may  then  derive  some  benefit  through  a  fall  in  prices, 
but  the  workmen  may  obtain  none.  The  occasional  failure 
of  S.,  moreover,  is  no  proof  of  their  impolicy  ;  even  unsuc- 
cessful S.  may  act  on  the  minds  of  employers  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  rise  or  "prevent  a  fall  of  wages  on  a  future  occasion  ; 
and  to  produce  this  effect  they  must  actually  take  place 
from  time  to  time,  whether  successful  or  otherwise.  As 
for  the  temporary  suffering  they  cause  to  the  workmen, 
present  sacrifices  for  future  gain  are  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  political  economy 
to  which  employers  are  so  fond  of  appealing  ;  but.  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  S.  have  been  crowned  with  immediate  suc- 
cess, and  have  compelled  employers  to  concede  terms  which 
at  first  they  peremptorily  refused. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  arguments  really  lead  is, 
that  no  universal  proposition  can  be  laid  down  with  respect 
to  their  justice  or  policy.  The  proposition  which  may  with 
best  reason  be  affirmed  is,  that  the  chief  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  from  past  S.  is  that  they  have  contributed 
to  bring  about  measures  which,  beside  other  beneficial  re- 
sults, tend  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in  future.  Co-oper- 
ation, industrial  partnership  of  capitalists  and  workmen  in 
various  forms,  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  wiser 
rules  and  policy  on  the  part  of  trades-unions,  all  owe  some- 
thing to  the  lessons  learned  from  S.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE,  LL.B.] 

Stringham,  string'am  (SILAS  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  7, 
1798,  in  New  York,  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  June  19, 1810 ; 
became  lieut.  in  1814,  commander  in  1831,  capt.  in  1841,  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  in  1862,  commandant  of  the 
Charlestown  navy-yard  1864-66,  and  port-admiral  of  New 
York  in  1867.  Served  in  the  last  war  with  G.  Brit.,  in  the 
Algerine  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Mex.,  and  commanded 
the  squadron  during  the  c.  war  which  reduced  Fts.  Hatteras 
and  Clark,  and  enabled  our  vessels  to  get  possession  of  the 
sounds  of  N.  C.  D.  Feb.  7,  1876. 

Stromb'idte  [from  Strombus—Gr.  <rrpo/*/3o9,  a  "  top  "- 
one  of  the  generic  names],  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks 
of  the  order  Pectinibranchiata  and  sub-order  Ta?nioglossa, 
containing  the  giant  fountain-shell,  so  commonly  used  about 
gardens  and  houses,  and  kindred  forms.  The  animal  is  en- 
tirely retractile  within  its  shell ;  its  mantle  is  but  moderate- 
ly developed,  and  not  reflectible  over  the  shell ;  the  siphon 
is  well  defined,  and  more  or  less  elongate ;  the  gills  are 
comb-like,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle  ;  the  head  is 
produced  into  an  elongated  muzzle:  the  eyes  are  highly 
organized,  and  at  the  ends  of  long  cylindrical  pedicels ;  the 
tentacles  are  slender,  and  arise  from  the  ocular  pedicels 
the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon  are  in  7  longitudinal  rows, 
the  middle  broad  and  multidentate,  the  inner  lateral  rhom- 
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boid  and  denticulated,  the  2  outer  lateral  of  each  side  claw- 
like,  and  denticulated  on  their  outer  edges ;  the  f. 
compressed  and  narrow,  rather  dilated  in  front  tapi-riii-- 
backward;  the  operculum  is  claw-shaped,  and  serrated  <.u 
the  outer  edge  Species  are  generally  diffused  in  all  trop- 
ical seas,  and  between  70  and  80  are  now  known 

Strong  (CALEB),  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1745 

grad.  at_Harvard  1764 ;  studied  law.  and  commenced  i.ra.-- 

nce  m  1772  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  eau<e  ..f  libertv  •  in 

"5  was  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  in  1776-80  member 

if  the  legislature;  in  1787  aided  in  the  formation  of  the 
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Strong  (GEORGE  C.),  b.  at  sW-kbridge,  Vt.,  in  1833.  grad 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Ac-ad,  in  July  1H57.  when  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  <-<>rps  >.-,•<,  mi 
lieutenant  1859,  first  lieutenant  1861,  captain  1863;  was  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell  as  ordnance  officer  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  :  entered  upon  the  organization  of  the 
New  Orleans  expedition,  which  he  accompanied,  and  in 
Apr.  1862  commanded  [the  ^expedition  from  Ship  Island  to 

in 
Ju 

operations  about  Charleston,  effected  thelanding  on  Morris 
Island,  July  10,  1863,  Gen.  s.  leading  the  successful  assault- 
ing column,  as  also  the  ineffectual  assault  on  Ft.  Wagner 
the  following  morning.  His  brigade  led  the  second  assault 
on  that  work  July  18,  at  the  head  of  which  S.  fell  mortally 
wounded,  after  having  gained  the  parapet.  His  commission 
as  maj.-gen.  was  dated  the  day  he  died.  D.  July  30,  1863 

Strong  (JAMES),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  14, 
1822,  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  1844  ;  taught  in  Troy  Confer- 
ence Acad.,  Poultney,  Vt.,  1844-66  ;  in  1847  removed  to  Flush- 
ing. L.  I.  ;  projected  and  built  the  Flushing  H.  R.  ;  superin- 
tended local  improvements,  and  gave  private  lessons  in 
Gr.  and  Heb.  In  1856  he  received  the  degree  of  8.  T.  D. 
from  Wesleyan  Univ.  ;  in  1858-61  prof,  of  biblical  lit.  and 
acting  pres.  of  Troy  Univ.,  and  in  1868  became  prof,  of  ex- 
egetical  theol.  in  Drew  Theological  Sem.  at  Madison,  N.  J.  ; 
member  of  Anglp-Amer.  commission  for  revision  of  Eng. 
version  of  the  Bible.  In  1873  became  chairman  of  archaeo- 
logical council  of  Oriental  Topographical  Society  ;  pub.  Har- 
mony and  Exposition  of  the  Goujxh.  in  Eng.,  Harmony  of  the 
Goniels,  in  Gr.,  and  brief  manuals  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Gr. 
and  Heb.  gram.  About  1853  he  projected,  in  association  with 
Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  a  Cyc.  of  Biblical,  Theological. 
and  Ecclesiastical  Lit.,  upon  a  scale  hitherto  unattempted  in 
any  lang. 

Strong  (JAMES  WOODWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  Sept.  29,  1833,  at 

Brownington,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  grad.  at  Beloit  Coll.,  Wis.,  in 

1858,  and  at  Union  Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  in  1862  ; 

I  was  ordained  Sept.  28,  1862,  and  commenced  his  ministry  at 

j  Brodhead,  Wis.    In  Jan.  1866  became  pastor  of  Plymouth 

Congl.  ch.,  Faribault,  Minn.  ;  in  1870  first  pres.  of  Carletou 

'  Coll.  at  Northfield,  Minn.  ;  subsequently  also  prof,  of  men- 

'  tal  and  moral  philos. 

Strong  (NATHAN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  5. 

'  1748,  grad.  at  Yale  1769  ;  was  tutor  there  1772-73  ;  became 

|  pastor  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.  in  Hartford  1774  ;  served  as 

army  chaplain  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  subse- 

quently held  a  high  place  among  the  clergymen  of  N.  Eng.  : 

was  ed.  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and  rounder  of  the  mis- 

sionary society  of  Conn.  ;  contributed  to  the  Hartford  Selec- 

tion of  Hymns  :  wrote  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Mitery  con- 

sistent irit/i  the  Infinite  Benerolence  of  Clod.    D.  Dec.  25,  1816. 

Strong  (THEODORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  S.  Hadley,  Mass.,  Julv 
25,  1790,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1812;  was  tutor  in  Hamilton  Coll. 
1812-16  and  prof,  of  math.  1816-27.  occupying  the  same  po- 
sition in  Rutgers  Coll.  from  1827  to  1862;  contributed  to 
Silliman^  Journal;  solved  by  a  direct  method  a  problem  in 
cubic  equations  which  had  long  baffled  the  best  maths.  : 
discovered  a  direct  process  of  extracting  the  cube  root  of 
any  integral  number  ;  pub.  a  Treatise  on  Elementary  and 
Higher  Algebra.  D.  Feb.  1,  1869. 

Strong  (THERON  R.),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  1802, 
settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  1826  ;  was  long  a 
master  and  examiner  in  chancery;  was  M.  C.  1839-11.  and 
of  the  legislature  1842  ;  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
N  Y.  1852-60;  resided  at  Rochester  from  1853  until  1867. 
when  he  removed  to  New  York  ;  established  an  active  prac- 
tice before  the  State  and  U.  S.  courts.  D.  May  15,  1873. 

Strong  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Somers,  Conn.,  May  ii. 
1808,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1828  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832. 
and  commenced  practice  at  Reading,  Pa.  ;  was  M.  C.  1 
54  ;  in  1857  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pa.  ; 
in  1868  resumed  practice  at  the  bar;  was  associate  justice 
of  supreme  court  of  U.  S.  1870-80. 

Strontium,  stron'she-um.  the  metallic  basis  of 
one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  first  obtained  from  native  car- 
bonate of  S.,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  burns  with  a  crii 
son  flame,  emitting  sparks  ;  decomposes  water,  liberating 
hvdrogen  gas  ;  is  hard,  ductile,  and  malleable,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  the  anhydrous  chloride  by  electrolysis.   Specific 
gravity,  2.54  ;  atomic  weight,  87.5.    Its  most  important  com- 
pound is  the  oxide,  called  strontia,  a  grayish-white,  porous 
mass,  which  combines  with  water  to  form  a  white  powder. 
the  hydrate  of  S.,  deposited  from  the  hot  saturated  solution 
in  needle-shaped  crystals.    The  principal  salts  are  chlork 
iodide  and  bromide.    The  nitrate  is  much  employed  for  tilt- 
manufacture  of  the  crimson  lights  in  fireworks. 

Strouds'bnrg,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Monroe  co  Pa.,  1ms 
good  water-power  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  1793 

1  Strn'ensee  (JOHANN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Halle,  Pros.  Sax  , 
\ue  5  1737  studied  med.,  and  became  body-phys.  to  the  nalf- 
crazv  king  Christian  VII.  of  Den.  In  this  position  he  soo 


cr  .  . 

acquired  an  influence,  and  even  apower.  which  n 

had  ever  had  before  in  Den.    In  1771  he  was  made  minister 

>f  state    and  a  royal  decree  gave  full  authonty  to  any 
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orders  he  might  issue,  whether  they  were  signed  by  the 
king  or  not.  But  his  power  was  very  short-lived  ;  it  lasted 
hardly  1  yr.  On  Apr.  28,  1772,  he  was  beheaded,  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  forgotten  very  soon  if  the  enor- 
mous reformatory  activity  which  he  excited  had  not  given 
the  social  development  of  the  country  an  impulse  which 
no  reaction  was  able  afterward  to  check. 

st  m  t  liioii'idsu  [from  Struthio—Gv.  <7Tpov0iW— the  anc. 
name  of  the  ostrich],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  group  (order 
or  sub-order)  Ratitae,  represented  at  present  only  by  the 
ostrich  of  Afr.  and  Ar.,  the  ostriches  of  S.  Amer.  belonging 
to  the  family  Rheidae,  and  the  cassowaries  and  emus  to  the 
family  Casuaridie.  The  feathers  are  destitute  of  after- 
shafts;  the  wings  are  imperfect,  and  furnished  with  long 
curving  soft  plumes  ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  and  corisists  of 
curved  pendent  feathers.  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  the 
living  birds.  It  feeds  upon  grass  and  other  vegetation  of 
the  plains  and  deserts  which  it  most  affects,  and  has  a  well- 
known  reputation  for  voracity  and  digestive  powers.  In- 
dividuals generally  associate  together  in  considerable  flocks. 
Its  ordinary  gait  is  a  stately  walk,  but  it  can  run  with  great 
swiftness,  and  is  then  assisted  by  its  wings.  The  nest  is 
scratched  in  the  sand,  and  is  little  more  than  a  slight  exca- 
vation of  about  6  ft.  in  diameter.  Generally,  2  females  lay 
in  the  same  nest  about  20  eggs,  while  in  a  surrounding 
trench  several  more  are  deposited,  believed  to  be  for  the 
use  as  food  of  the  newly  hatched  young.  The  male  espe- 
cially sits  on  the  eggs  and  cares  for  the  young.  The  plumes 
of  the  ostrich  are  much  esteemed  as  ornamental  feathers. 

Strychnine,  or  Strychnia.    See  Nux  VOMICA. 

Strych'nos  [Gr.  o-Tpu'^fos,  the  deadly  nightshade],  a 
genus  of  trees  and  climbing  woody  vines  of  the  order  Lo- 
ganiaceae,  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both  continents. 
Most  species,  but  it  is  said  not  all,  are  poisonous. 

si  II'H rt ,  on  R.  R.,  Guthrie  co.,  la.,  has  several  locomotive 
and  machine  shops.  Pop.  1880,  1994. 

Stuart  (ALEXANDER  H.  H.),  b.  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Apr.  2, 
1807,  studied  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  and  at  the  Univ.  of 
Va.,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828 ;  in  1836-38  member  of  Va. 
house  of  delegates,  and  M.  C.  1841-43 ;  in  1850  was  appointed 
sec.  of  the  interior  by  Pres.  Fillmore  ;  in  1857  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  of  Va. ;  in  1866  delegate  to  national  Union 
cong.  at  Phila. 

Stuart  (ARABELLA),  b.  at  Chatsworth  about  1575.  Her 
father  was  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of 
Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  father  of  James  I.  of  Eng.  Her  great-grandmother  was 
Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  married 
James  IV.  of  Scot.  Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  an 
unsuccessful  plot  was  formed  to  place  her  instead  of  James 
upon  the  throne ;  in  1610  she  was  secretly  married  to  William 
Seymour,  who  was  descended  from  another  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  Seymour  was  flung  into  the  Tower,  and  his 
wife  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  bp.  of  Durham.  She 
managed  to  escape,  and  made  her  way  to  the  coast,  where 
a  Pr.  vessel  was  waiting  for  her ;  but  the  vessel  was  capt- 
ured by  an  Eng.  ship,  and  she  was  committed  to  close  con- 
finement in  the  Tower,  where  she  became  insane,  and  d. 
Sept.  27,  1615. 

Stuart  (GEORGE  HAY),  b.  at  Rose  Hall.  co.  Down,  Ire., 
Apr.  2, 1816,  was  ed.  at  Bainbridge,  Ire. ;  emigrated  to  Amer., 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Phila.,  where  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  is  pres.  of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank.  During 
the  c.  war  he  was  pres.  of  the  U.  S.  Chr.  Commission,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Indian  commission ;  is  pres.  of  the 
Phila.  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  v.-p.  of  the 
Amer.  Sunday-School  Union,  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Society, 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society,  etc. 

Stuart(GiLBERT  CHARLES),  b.  at  Narragansett,  R.  I., in  1756. 
His  first  instructor,  a  Scotch  artist,  took  him  to  Edinburgh, 
but  soon  died,  and  the  youth  worked  his  way  back  to  New- 
port. Thence  he  removed  to  Boston.  The  stir  of  the  Revo- 
lution drove  him  to  New  York,  and  thence  in  1778  to  Lond. 
There,  owing  to  the  influence  of  West,  he  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence, and  painted  people  of  rank— George  III.,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  a  duke,  an  earl,  John  Kemble,  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  duke  of  Rutland  invited  him  to  Dublin,  and  there  he 
lived  in  splendor  as  the  artist  of  the  nobility.  In  Paris  he 
met  with  similar  fortune,  having  as  a  sitter  the  king,  Louis 
XVI.  A  desire  to  revisit  his  native  country  and  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Washington  brought  him  to  Amer.  in  1793.  The 
first  picture  was  destroyed  as  unsatisfactory  ;  the  second, 
the  original  sketch  whereof  is  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  is 
the  accepted  portrait.  Beside  Washington,  S.  painted  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Jay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  which  was  finished  by  Sully.  From  1806  till 
his  death  b.  resided  and  painted  in  Boston.  D  July  1828 
.  Stuart  (HENRY  BENEDICT  MARIA  CLEMENT),  b.  in  Rome 
In  1786,  the  son  of  the  Pretender,  James  Francis  Stuart,  by 
whom  he  was  created  duke  of  York,  and  brother  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender ;  he  was  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  preparing 
to  join  his  brother  in  the  rising  of  1745  with  a  force  of  Fr 
troops  when  that?  prince  was  overthrown  at  Culloden  :  sub- 
sequently took  orders  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  in  1747  was 
raised  to  the  cardinalship  as  Cardinal  York.  His  brother 
the  Young  Pretender,  dying  in  1788,  he  assumed  the  style  of 
Henry  IX.,  king  of  Eng.  D.  in  1807. 

Stuart  (ISAAC  WILLIAM),  son  of  Moses,  b.  at  New  Haven 
Conn.,  in  1809,  grad.  at  Yale  1828 ;  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Hopkins  Gram.  School,  Hartford ;  was  for  some  yrs.  prof 
of  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Coll.  of  S.  C. ;  subsequently  returned 
to  Hartford ;  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Conn 
senate.  Wrote  Life  of  Nathan  Hale,  Hartford  in  the  Olden 
fime,  Life  of  Jonathan  Trunibull,  etc.  D.  Oct.  2,  1861. 

Stuart  (JAMES),  known  as  "Athenian  Stuart."  b.  in  Lond. 
m  1,13;  in  1752  accompanied  the  antiquarian  Nicholas 
Revett  to  Athens ;  in  1755  returned  to  Lond.,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Revett  began  the  great  work,  The  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  Measured  and  Delineated.  D.  Feb.  2,  1788. 


Stuart  (JAMES  E.  B.),  b.  in  Patrick  co.,  Va.,  in  1833,  grad. 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 1854.  During  the  Kansas 
political  troubles  of  1855-58  he  served  with  his  regiment, 
and  in  1859  was  a  volunteer  aide  to  Col.  R.  E.  Lee  during 
the  John  Brown  insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  was 
in  chief  command  of  the  cav.  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Promoted  to  be  brig. -gen.  in  the  Confed.  army  in  Sept.  1861, 
and  maj.-gen.  early  in  1862,  he  served  thenceforth  with  the 
Army  of  N.  Va.  Gen.  Lee,  assuming  command  of  this  army 
(June  1862),  and  having  reorganized  it,  determined  upon  a 
bold  reconnoissance  prior  to  resuming  the  offensive.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  morning  of  June  13,  S.  left  Richmond,  dis- 
persed 2  squadrons  of  the_  5th  U.  S.  Cav.,  and  was  safely 
back  in  Richmond  that  night,  having  made  the  circuit  of 
McClellan's  army  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man.  During 
Pope's  campaign  in  N.  Va.,  S.  surprised  the  head-quarters 
train  of  the  former  near  Catlett's  Station,  and  made  a 
descent  on  Manassas  Junction.  During  the  invasion  of  Md. 
by  Gen.  Lee  in  Sept.  S.  covered  the  Confed.  rear ;  entered 
Pa.  and  occupied  Chambersburg,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac 
below  Harper's  Ferry.  In  the  oattle  of  Fredericksburg  his 
command  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confed.  line. 
At  Chancellorsville,  after  the  fall  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
A.  P.  Hill  had  been  disabled,  S.  succeeded  to  the  temporary 
command  of  Jackson'.s  corps,  which  he  led  with  ability  in 
the  severe  fighting  of  Sunday,  May  3.  In  anticipation  of  the 
proposed  invasion  of  Pa.,  a  large  cav.  force  had  been  accu- 
mulated under  command  of  S.,  against  which  Gen.  Hooker 
despatched  2  divisions  of  cav.  and  2  brigades  of  inf.,  which 
encountered  S.  advancing  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  main 
movement.  A  determined  engagement  between  the  cav.  on 
both  sides  ensued,  resulting  m  a  loss  to  each  of  500  or  600. 
In  the  campaign  of  1864  S.  by  a  wide  detour  succeeded  in 
interposing  himself  between  the  Confed.  capital  and  Sheri- 
dan's advancing  column.  Concentrating  all  his  forces  at 
Yellow  Tavern,  near  Richmond,  he  was  here  attacked  by 
his  able  rival.  During  the  struggle  Gen.  S.  was  mortally 
wounded.  D.  May  11,  1864,  soon  after  reaching  Richmond. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Stuart  (MOSES),  b.  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Mar.  26, 1780,  grad.  at 
Yale  in  1799 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  and  for  2  yrs.  was  tutor  in  Yale ;  afterward  studied 
theol.,  and  in  1806  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch.  in 
New  Haven.  In  1809  he  became  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  in  the 
theological  sem.  at  Andover,  and  occupied  the  chair  until 
1848.  Pub.  Elements  of  Interrelation,  from  the  Lat.  of 
Ernesti ;  The  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Modes  of  Rejiresenting 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  Ger.  of  Schleiermacher, 
etc.  D.  Jan.  4,  1852. 

Stuc'co  [It.],  a  plastic,  adhesive  composition  applied  to 
walls  both  internally  and  externally  in  order  to  give  them 
a  smooth  and  even  surface,  either  decorative  or  plain  in 
color  or  form.  The  cementing  medium  of  the  composition 
for  inside^work  is  common  lime  or  calcined  gypsum,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  generally  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  sand,  depending  on  the  special  object  to  be 
secured.  The  word  stucco  technically  applies  to  a  mixture 
of  lime-putty  and  white  sand  or  powdered  marble,  and  to  a 
coating  produced  with  this  compound.  TL-e  rudest  example 
of  the  plasterer's  art  is  the  application  of  a  single  coat  of 
mortar  composed  of  lime-paste  and  common  sand  laid  on 
the  surface  of  a  wall  with  the  trowel,  while  the  highest  con- 
sists in  imitating  fine  marbles  and  other  beautifulbuilding- 
stones  by  using  pure  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  gum, 
isinglass,  and  suitable  coloring-matter,  laid  on  in  a  variety 
of  decorative  forms  in  order  to  produce  panels,  pilasters, 
mouldings,  cornices,  etc. 

Stu'por  [Lat.  from  stupere,  "  to  be  struck  senseless  "],  is 
an  abnormal  state  of  more  or  less  complete  unconscious- 
ness and  interference  with  voluntary  power,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  arouse  the  subject.  Stupor 
may  be  caused  by  concussion  of  the  brain  from  blows  and 
falls  ;  by  compression  of  the  brain  from  depressed  fractures 
of  the  skull,  foreign  bodies,  extravasated  blood,  accumu- 
lated fluids,  or  abnormal  growths ;  by  direct  injuries,  or 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system ;  by  mechanical  interfer- 
ence with  the  circulation  to  or  from  the  brain ;  by  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  and  the  introduction  of  poisonous 
substances  into  the  circulation,  such  as  opium,  alcohol, 
chloral,  the  bromides,  and  other  drugs  in  sufficiently  large 
doses ;  also  by  the  poisonous  effects  of  waste  matters  formed 
within  the  system,  and  probably  by  special  organic  poisons 
of  infectious  diseases ;  finally,  by  interference  with  the 
cerebral  nutrition  from  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  S.  is  therefore  an  important  and 
in  many  cases  an  exceedingly  grave  symptom  of  brain  dis- 
ease. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  may  meet  with  any 
of  the  transition  stages  from  health  to  profound  S.  or  coma, 
as  S.  is  also  termed.  A  person  affected  with  S.  is  said  to  be 
comatose.  The  heavy  breathing  termed  stertorous,  somewhat 
deeper  than  ordinary  snoring,  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  S.  Restlessness  and  even  violent  convulsive  movements 
may  occur  with  S.  W.  R.  BIRDSALL. 

Sturgeon,  stur'jun  [Lat.  sturiojYr.  esturgeon],  the  com- 
mon Eng.  name  applied  to  the  species  of  the  family  Acipen- 
seridas,  super-order  Chondroganoidei,  and  order  Chondros- 
tei.  All  the  species  have  the  body  elongated  and  slightly 
compressed  and  tapering  backward ;  the  skin  is  generally 
armed  with  minute  osseous  plates,  as  well  as  5  rows  of  larger 
keeled  bucklers,  one  dorsal,  one  pair  lateral,  and  one  pair 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  no  well-defined  later- 
al line  ;  the  head  is  produced  into  an  incurved  and  project- 
ing snout,  which  is  provided  below  with  4  barbels  in  a 
transverse  row  ;  the  opercular  apparatus  is  imperfect,  but 
the  operculum  proper  well  developed ;  the  nostrils  are 
double,  and  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  the  mouth  is  inferior, 
transverse,  protractile,  with  fleshy  lips,  and  of  small  size  ; 
teeth  entirely  wanting  in  the  adult ;  branchial  apertures 
mostly  limited  to  the  sides,  the  branchial  membrane  being 
attached  below  to  the  isthmus  ;  fins  all  composed  of  numer- 
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ous  fine  and  closely  approximated  rays.  The  skeleton  is 
cartilaginous,  and  has  numerous  vertebra?.  The  stomach  is 
not  cwcal ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  numerous  :  the  rec- 
tum has  a  spiral  valve  ;  the  air-bladder  is  large  and  simple, 
and  communicates  with  the  oesophagus  through  its  upper 
surface  ;  the  gills  are  4  in  number,  and  in  addition  are  2  ac- 
cessory gills.  Species  are  found  in  all  the  temperate  por- 
tions of  the  X.  hemisphere.  All  breed  in  the  fresh  water, 
but  some  are  residents  of  the  sea  part  of  the  year,  while 
others  are  permanent  denizens  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Their  flesh  is  reddish-colored,  and  is  by  some  highly  es- 
teemed. Their  eggs  are  often  made  into  caviare,  their  air- 
bladders  can  yield  a  kind  of  isinglass,  and  a  not  bad  oil 
may  be  expressed  from  them.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 

Stur'gls,  K.  R.  june.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1870 
1768 :  1880,  2060. 

Sturt  (Sir  CHARLES),  b.  in  Eng.  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  1828  he  was  the  leader  of  an  expedition  to  the  un- 
known region  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  during  which  he 
discovered  the  Macquarie,  Castlereagh,  and  Darling  rivers, 
and  soon  after  led  another  expedition  which  explored  the 
course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  River,  and  in  June  1830  discov- 
ered the  great  Murray  River,  which  he  followed  to  its  mouth 
in  Lake  Alexandrina.  In  1844  he  penetrated  to  the  great 
stony  desert  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  on 
his  return  was  made  register-gen,  and  subsequently  colonial 
sec.  of  S.  Australia.  In  consequence  of  his  exposure  in  these 
expeditions  he  became  totally  blind.  D.  June  16, 1869. 

Stuttering.    See  STAMMERING. 

Stutt'gart  (Ger.  stoot'gart),  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  is  in  a  charming  valley  among  hills  covered 
with  forests  and  gardens.  The  Altstadt,  occupying  nearly 
the  centre,  contains  several  small  and  narrow  streets,  but 
the  new  parts  of  the  city,  surpassing  the  Altstadt  12  times 
in  extent,  have  broad  and  beautiful  streets  and  symmetrical 
squares.  The  most  prominent  point  is  the  palace  square, 
surrounded  with  magnificent  buildings.  Among  these  the 
new  palace  is  the  most  remarkable.  To  the  right  of  this 
edifice  stands  the  old  palace,  built  1553-70,  a  gloomy  castle 
with  towers  and  pinnacles.  In  the  left  wing  of  the  new 
palace  is  the  royal  theatre,  and  opposite  the  palace  is  the 
Konigsbau,  a  beautiful  structure  with  an  Ionian  colonnade. 
Near  the  palace  square  is  the  new  depot.  In  the  rear  of  the 
old  palace  is  the  Schiller  Square,  containing  the  statue  of 
the  poet,  the  immense  building  of  the  palace  of  the  princes, 
and  the  parish  ch.,  erected  1436-90.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  important  streets  is  the  Neckar-strasse,  con- 
taining the  museum  of  natural  science,  the  national  libra- 
ry, the  museum  of  art,  etc.  Xearly  parallel  with  the  Neckar- 
strasse  runs  the  Konigs-strasse,  dividing  the  city  into  2 
parts,  and  containing  the  royal  stables,  the  royal  central 
hall  for  commerce  and  industry,  etc.  Other  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  museum  for  Wiirtembergian  antiquities, 
the  polytechnic  school,  the  new  market-hall ;  and  among 
the  chs.,  the  Leoiihard's  ch.,  Johannis  ch.,  a  R.  Cath.  and  a 
new  Eng.  ch.,  and  the  magnificent  synagogue.  The  finest 
promenade  is  the  palace  garden,  a  park  with  lakes,  foun- 
tains, statues,  etc.,  stretching  from  the  palace  for  a  distance 
of  about  2  m.  The  industry  in  woollen  manufactures  is  im- 
portant ;  a  wholesale  cloth-fair  is  annually  held  in  Aug. 
The  manufactures  of  piano-fortes,  carriages,  chocolate, 
sugar,  and  machinery  are  also  considerable.  The  commerce 
of  the  city  is  extensive ;  the  book  and  art  trade  are  espe- 
cially important.  Pop.  117,303. 

Stuyvesaiit,  sti've-sant  (PETER),  b.  in  Holland  in  1602, 
served  in  the  AV.  I.;  was  director  of  the  colony  of  Curaeoa  ; 


in  1650  arranged  the  boundary-line  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Eng.  possessions  in  X.  Amer.  In  1651  the  Dutch  had 
built  a  fort  on  Del.  River,  which  the  Swedes  claimed  to 
be  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  and  in  1654  the  Swe. 
gov.  Rising  took  possession  of  the  fort.  In  1655  S.  sailed  for 
the  Del.  with  7  vessels  conveying  600  or  700  men,  recaptured 
the  fort,  and  took  possession  of  the  entire  colony  of  New 
Sweden.  In  1653  a  convention  of  2  delegates  from  each  set- 
tlement in  the  colony  assembled  and  demanded  that  ob- 
scure and  obsolete  laws  should  not  be  revived,  and  that  no 
officer  should  be  appointed  except  with  the  approbation  of 
the  people.  S.  replied  that  the  magistrates  derived  their 
authority  from  God  and  the  Dutch  W.  I.  Co.,  and  not  from 
a  few  ignorant  subjects,  and  ordered  the  convention  to 
disperse  under  pain  of  condign  punishment.  In  1664  Charles 
II.  of  Eng.  issued  a  charter  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  afterward  James  II.,  bestowing  upon  him  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  Hudson  and  the  Del,  including  Xew  Xeth- 
erlands. In  Aug.  of  that  year  Col.  Nicolls,  with  an  Eng. 
fleet,  appeared  in  the  bay  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
New  Amsterdam.  S.  at  first  refused,  but  the  municipal  of- 
ficers insisted  that  he  should  yield,  and  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered Sept.  3,  1664,  and  its  name  changed  to  Xew  lork. 
S.  went  to  Hoi.  the  next  yr.  to  render  an  account  to  his 
superiors  of  the  loss  of  the  colony,  but  returned  soon  after, 
and  passed  the  remaining  18  yrs.  of  his  life  at  his  farm, 
called  the  Bouwerij,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  pres- 
ent street  called  the  Bowery.  D.  Aug.  1682. 

Sty  [A.-S.  stigend],  (hordeolum),  a  small  boil  which  occurs 
on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  It  should  be  treated  with  a  warm- 
water  dressing  or  light  wet  poultice. 

St>  lite*,  St.  Simeon.    See  SIMEON  STTLITES. 

Styraca'eese  [i.  e.  the  storax  family ;  from  the  typici 
genus,  Styrax\,  a  small  order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  man 
tropical  or  sub-tropical,  but  with  several  representatives 
the  I".  S.    Two  species  of  Hatesia,  the  snowdrop  tree,  grow 
wild  from  Va.  to  Fla.    Our  species  of  Styrax  are  handsome 
flowering  shrubs,  but  unimportant.    Other  species  yield 
fragrant  gum-resins  containing  benzoic  acid  ami  some  a 
matic  principles.    Storax  exudes  from  wounds  of  the  trunK 
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of  Styrax  offianale  of  Syria,  benzoin  from  S.  benzoin  of  Java, 
etc. :  both  are  used  for  incense  in  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  chs  ;  ben- 
zoin also  in  the  preparation  of  paregoric,  in  the  cosmetic 
called  '  virgin's  milk,"  and  formerly  was  an  article  of  con- 
siderable repute  in  mod.  Benzoin  in  Eng.  commerce  is  call- 
ed gum-benjamin.  The  leaves  of  Xijintfocus  tinctoria  (called 
sweet-leaf)  are  used  in  Carolina  for  dyeing  yellow. 

Styrax.    See  STYRACACE.K. 

Styx  [2™f ,  '•  the  Hateful  "j,  in  the  Gr.  mythology,  was  a 
river  of  Hades  which  flowed  9  times  an  >und  the  lower  world 
At  the  entrance  to  Hades  was  the  abode  of  the  nymph  or 
goddess  Styx,  by  whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  gods 
were  sworn.— STYX  was  also  the  name  of  the  highest  water- 
fall In  Or.,  near  Nonacris  in  Arcadia. 

Siiaklm.    See  APPENDIX. 

Suber'lc  Acid  [from  Lat.  guber,  which  designates  both 
"  cork  "  and  the  "  cork  tree ;"  Ger.  JftrMwrv],  The  name 
was  originally  due  to  the  fact  that  this  acid  was  first  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork.  Fats  generally, 
however,  yield  it  by  the  same  treatment,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  characteristic  product  of  cork.  S.  A.  is  a  homo- 
logue  of  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  and  its  general  char- 
acters are  those  of  that  dibasic  family  of  acids. 

Subllma'tlou  [Lat.  sublimatio}.  This  is  a  chemical 
process  of  separation  and  purification,  applicable  only 
occasionally  in  cases  in  which  a  volatile  suostance  con- 
denses or  crystallizes  from  the  condition  of  vapor  directly 
to  the  solid  condition,  and  not  to  the  usual  liquid  form.  In 
such  cases  this  method  of  obtaining  bodies  in  pure  and 
crystallized  form  is  highly  convenient  and  valuable. 

Sublime  Porte.    See  PORTE. 

Submarine  Ilia-lint:.    See  HELL-GATE. 

Submarine  Forests.  See  FOSSIL  BOTANY  and  FOSSIL 
FORESTS. 

Submarine'  Navigation,  the  art  of  navigating  a 
submerged  vessel.  (See  TORPEDO.) 

Subtraction  [Lat.  siibtrahere],  the  operation  of  finding 
from  2  given  quantities  a  third  which  added  to  the  second 
will  give  the  first.  The  first  is  called  the  minuend,  the  second 
is  the  subtrahend,  and  the  third  is  the  difference.  In  arith- 
metical S.  the  subtrahend  cannot  exceed  the  minuend,  but 
in  algebra  there  is  no  such  limitation.  In  all  cases  of  alge- 
braic S.  the  difference  may  be  found  by  changing  the  sign 
of  the  subtrahend,  and  adding  the  result  to  the  minuend. 
To  distinguish  this  result  from  the  arithmetical  difference, 
already  explained,  it  is  called  the  algebraic  difference. 

Succession  Wars  were  the  natural  result  of  the  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  became  of  a  portentous  frequency  in 
the  hist,  of  continental  Europe  in  the  18th  century.  The 
Sp.  S.  W.  (1700-13)  was  followed  by  the  Polish  (1783-38), 
the  Aus.  (1740-48),  the  Bavarian  (1777-79) ;  and  the  first  and 
the  third  of  these  wars  caused  an  immense  loss  of  life  and 
property,  the  devastation  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
regions  of  Europe,  and  unspeakable  suffering  and  misery  in 
thousands  of  families. 

The  Simnish  S.  II'.—  Charles  II.,  king  of  Sp.  (1665-1700),  had 
no  children  and  no  collateral  male  heirs,  but,  according  to 
Castilian  law,  females  were  competent  of  succession,  and 
there  existed  2  female  lines  of  the  royal  house  of  Sp.,  repre- 
sented by  the  2  most  powerful  dynasties  of  Europe,  the 
Bourbon  in  Fr.  and  the  Hapsburg  in  Aus.  Louis  XIV..  king 
of  Fr.,  was  a  son  of  Anne  of  Aus.,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  and  married  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Philip  IV. ;  Leopold  I.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  was  a  son  of  Mana 
Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and  married 
Margaret  Theresa,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Philip  I\. 
Thus  far  the  Fr.  line  had  the  preference,  being  the  oldest, 
but  both  the  Sp.  princesses  wno  went  to  Fr.  had  formally 
renounced  their  claims  to  the  Sp.  crown,  while  those  who 
went  to  Aus.  had  not— a  circumstance  which  much  embar- 
rassed Louis  XIV.  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  though  without 
restraining  him  from  pursuing  his  goal.  To  the  other  hu- 
ropean  powers  the  question  was  also  of  great  interest.  The 
Sp.  monarchy  comprised,  beside  Sp..  sic.,  Xaples,  Sard., 
Milan  the  Sp.  Xetherlands,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
present  Belg.,  and  vast  possessions  in  Amer.  A  union  be- 
tween these  dominions  and  either  Fr.  or  Aus.  would  look 
verv  much  like  the  beginning  of  a  universal  monarchy,  and 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  other  European  powers. 
Both  candidates'were  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  neither 
of  them  put  forth  his  claims  in  his  own  name,  but  both  in 
that  of  some  collateral  heir :  Louis  XIV.  contended  for  his 
second  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou :  Leopold  I.  for  his  second 
son,  Archduke  Charles.  For  more  than  10  yrs.  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  4  different  places— Catalonia,  the  valley  of  the 
Po  the  Rhine  countries,  and  the  Sp.  Xetherlands.  In  Sp. 
the  Fr  were  generally  successful.  In  Italy  the  war  com- 
menced in  1701,  and  the  Aus.  under  Prince  Eugene  conquer- 
ed Milan  and  Mantua.  But  in  1703  Prince  Eugene  was  re- 
called, and  Vendome  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Fr. 
army.  The  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  the  Aus.  lost  4 
their  conquests,  and  were  able  to  hold  only  a  few  points  01 
the  Po.  But  the  decisive  battles  were  fought  on  he  V  and 


ho""  the  Fr  and the  Sp    should renounce  all  claims  of 
inheriting from  each  other.'and  the  2  crowns  should  never 


decided  by  a  Rus.  army  • ~  - 

Stanislaus  By  the  Peace  of  \  icnna  (Oct.  .i,  l,i>)  Augu>tu> 
III  "vaf placed  on  the  Polish  throne,  and  Stanislaus  received 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine  as  a  pension. 
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SUCCINIC  ACID— SUFFOLK. 


The  Austrian  S.  H'.— As  the  emp.  Charles  VI.  had  no  male 
heirs,  it  was  the  sole  purpose  of  all  his  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to  obtain  the  acces- 
sion of  all  the  powers  concerned  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  after  his  death  all  the  Aus. 
possessions,  comprising,  beside  Aus.  proper,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, N.  It.,  and  the  so  called  Sp.  Netherlands,  should  be 
transferred  undivided  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
who  was  married  to  the  grand  duke  Francis  Stephan  of  Tus- 
cany. The  nearest  claimant  to  the  Aus.  inheritance,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  Charles  Albert,  descending  from  Anne, 
a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  never  gave  his  consent  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  when  Charles  VI.  died  (Oct.  20, 
1740)  a  general  desire  was  manifested  among  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  break  up  the  Aus.  state  and  divide  its 
dominions.  Sp.  demanded  the  It.  terrs. ;  Augustus  III.,  mar- 
ried to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emp.  Joseph  I.,  demanded 
Bohemia,  etc. ;  and  Fr.  was  more  than  willing  to  see  its  old 
enemy,  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  humiliated.  Availing  himself 
of  this  feeling,  Frederick  II.  of  Prus.  marched  his  army  into 
Silesia  in  Dec.  1740.  and  began  the  first  Silesian  war,  which 
became  the  signal  of  a  general  attack.  A  congress  was 
opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  spring  of  1748,  and  Oct.  18, 1748, 
the  final  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  Austria  was  forced  to 
cede  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  to  a  Sp.  prince. 

The  Bavarian  S.  W.,  also  called  the  Potato  War,  because  it 
was  carried  out  without  any  fighting,  took  place  after  the 
death  of  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph,  Dec.  30,  1777.  He 
left  no  male  issue,  and  the  Bavarian  possessions  now  fell  to 
a  collateral  line  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  represented  by 
Charles  Theodore  of  the  Palatinate.  His  claims  were  con- 
tested, however,  by  Sax.,  Mecklenburg,  and  Aus.,  and  in 
order  to  secure  at  least  some  portion  of  the  inheritance, 
Charles  Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimate  children,  and 
chiefly  wished  to  come  into  power  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  many  illegitimate  sons,  made  an  agreement  with  Aus. 
by  which  he  surrendered  to  her  Lower  Bavaria.  Against 
this  extension  of  the  Aus.  terr.  in  Ger.,  Frederick  II.  pro- 
tested in  a  most  energetic  manner,  thereby  inaugurating 
that  policy  which  in  our  days  has  made  Prus.  great,  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Teschen  (May  13, 1779)  Aus.  only  retained  a  few 
insignificant  dists.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Succln'lc  Acid  [Lat.  succinum,  "amber;"  Ger.  Bern- 
steinsiiure],  one  of  the  dibasic  series  of  homologues,  of  which 
oxalic  acid  is  the  first  member.  S.  A.  was  known  to  the 
ancs.  as  volatile  salt  of  amber,  from  which  it  is  obtainable  by 
distillation.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  several  plants,  and 
even  in  animal  bodies.  It  has  been  identified  in  the  urine 
of  dogs  and  rabbits.  Many  other  organic  transformations 
engender  it.  It  is  found  in  the  watery  part  of  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  amber,  in  solution,  and  crystallizes  out 
by  cooling.  Warming  with  nitric  acid  will  destroy  the  im- 
purities, and  pure  S.  A.  can  be  got  by  recrystallization. 

Succory.    See  CHICCORY. 

Suchet,  su-sha'  (Louis  GABRIEL),  duke  of  Albufera  and 
marshal  of  the  Empire,  b.  at  Lyons  Mar.  2,  1770.  Entering 
the  army  in  1792,  he  served  under  Bonaparte,  Brune,  Mas- 
s6na,  Joubert,  and  Moreau  in  the  campaigns  in  It.  and 
Switz. ;  distinguished  himself  at  Ulm,  Jena,  and  Austerlitz. 
Under  orders  of  Lannes  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa, 
and  was  designated  by  him  to  Nap.  on  his  departure  for  the 
command  in  Aragon.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  entered  on 
the  career  which  earned  him  his  fame  and  the  appreciation 
of  Nap.  A  series  of  battles  and  sieges  (of  Le>ida,  Mequi- 
nenza,  Tortosa.  Tarragona)  gained  for  him  the  baton  of 
marechal  if  empire,  and  after  the  battle  of  Albufera  and  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Valencia  he  was  created  due  d'Albu- 
fera.  The  greatness  of  S.  as  a  soldier  was  equalled  by  his 
wisdom  as  an  administrator  and  ruler  of  conquered  provs. 
See  Memoires  du  Marechal  Suchet,  sur  ses  Campagne*  en  Es- 
pagrtt.  D.  Jan.  3,  1826.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Snck'er,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  very  different 
kinds  of  fishes,  and  from  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  but 
simply  because  they  "suck  "  in  some  way  or  other.  1.  In 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  the  interior  it  is  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  Catastomidae,  which  have  small  mouths, 
into  which  they  take  their  food  by  a  kind  of  suction. 
2.  Along  portions  of  the  coast  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
species  or  Echeneididse,  which  are  characterized  by  a  flat 
ovate  suctorial  disk  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  front  of  the 
back.  By  means  of  this  disk  they  suck  and  cling  with  great 
tenacity  to  other  larger  fishes,  and  are  to  some  extent  par- 
asites. 3.  In  Eng.  the  name  is  given  to  representatives  of 
the  families  Cyclopteridffi,  Liparididas,  and  Gobiesocidae. 
These  have  the  ventral  fins  peculiarly  modified  and  adapted 
for  adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies 

Suck'llng  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Whitton,  Middlesex,  in  1609, 
was  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  inherited  a  great 
fortune  from  his  father.  In  1631-32  he  offered  his  services 
as  a  volunteer  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swe.,  who 
was  waging  war  against  the  emp.  of  Ger.  Returning  to 
Eng.  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Charles  I.  In  1640  he 
was  elected  to  the  Long  Parl.,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  to  FT. 
in  consequence  of  his  complicity  in  a  plot  to  rescue  the  earl 
of  Strafford  from  the  Tower.  Wrote  4  plays,  a  number  of 
songs,  some  letters,  and  An  Account  of  Religion  by  Reason. 
D.  about  1642. 

Sucre,  Bolivia.    See  CHUQUISACA. 

Sucre,  soo'kra,  de  (ANTONIO  JOSE),  b.  in  Cumana,  Ven- 
ezuela, in  1793,  was  made  brig. -gen.  in  1819,  and  in  May  1822 
won  the  victory  of  Pichincha,  which  compelled  the  Span- 
iards to  evacuate  Quito ;  in  1823  he  led  a  force  from  Co- 
lombia to  Peru.  In  1824  he  won  the  victory  of  Ayacucho 
Which  secured  the  independence  of  Peru,  and  finally  of 
Bolivia,  of  which  he  was  made  pres.  in  1826.  An  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  1827.  In  June  1830  he  was  assassinated 
near  Pasto,  in  Ecuador. 

Sudan.    See  SOUDAN. 

Sue  (MARIE  JOSEPH  EUGENE),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  10,  1804, 
Studied  med. ;  having  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  he 


devoted  himself  to  lit.  His  first  novels  are  evidently  in- 
spired by  Cooper.  He  then  turned  from  the  more  or  less 
historical  to  the  strictly  social  novel— Les  Mysteres  de  Paris, 
Le  Jvif-Errant,  Leg  Sept  Ptchis  capitaux,  Les  Mysteres  du 
Peuple.  Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  ]850,  he 
took  his  seat  among  the  farthest-going  radicals.  After  the 
cmip  d^etat  he  left  France  and  settled  at  Annecy  in  Savoy, 
where  he  d.  Aug.  3,  1857. 

Sn'et  [Lat.  sebum].  The  solid  fat  of  the  sheep  and  of 
beef,  and  chiefly  that  from  the  kidneys  and  loins,  is  called 
suet.  Mutton  suet  is  the  firmest  and  hardest  of  the  animal 
fats.  Chemically,  there  is  no  distinction  between  suet  and 
tallow.  Suet  Butter,  or  Oleomargarine,  is  a  substitute  for 
butter.  (See  BUTTER.) 

Sueto'nlus  Traiiquil'lus  (CAIUS),  probably  b.  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  ed.  for  the 

Eosition  of  a  teacher  in  gram,  and  rhetoric,  enjoyed  the 
riendship  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  introduced  him  to 
the  emps.  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  latter  employed  him 
for  some  time  as  his  magister  epislolarum,  but  dismissed  him, 
jealous  of  his  too  great  intimacy  with  the  empress  Sabina. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  prin.  work  is  Duo- 
decim  Cctsarum  Vita;.  It  contains  biographies  of  the  first  12 
Horn,  emps.,  from  C.  Julius  Caesar  to  Domitian. 

Sue'vl,  originally  a  collective  name,  comprising  several 
individual  Germanic  tribes  which  formed  a  kind  of  union. 
The  S.  of  Caesar  lived  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
To  the  union  belonged  the  Semnones,  the  Catti,  and  other 
tribes.  The  S.  of  Tacitus  lived  farther  to  the  E.  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Baltic,  and  comprised,  among  other  tribes, 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi.  In  the  4th  century  the 
name  was  applied  to  a  single  tribe,  one  branch  of  which 
settled  in  the  regions  along  the  Neckar,  afterward  called 
Swabia,  while  another  branch  broke  into  Gaul,  and  in  409 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  penetrated  into  Sp. 

Suez,  soo'ez,  town  of  Egypt,  on  R.  R.  and  Suez  Canal,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  an  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  complete  desert.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  S.,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  city 
has  grown  rapidly.  Pop.  11,327. 

Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea.  and  thus  greatly  abridging  the  voyage  between 
Europe  arid  India  and  China.  In  1847  the  project  of  a  canal 
here  was  seriously  entertained  by  the  European  powers, 
and  again  in  1853.  In  the  next  yr.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lessens, 
a  Fr.  diplomatist,  obtained  a  concession  from  the  pasha 
for  this  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  company 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal  is 
about  100  m.,  of  which  29  m.  are  actual  excavation,  the  re- 
mainder being  through  shallow  lakes  which  in  some  places 
had  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  usually  were  to  be  deep- 
ened. The  usual  width  of  the  excavation  is  325  ft.  at  the 
top  and  72  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  26  ft. 
The  work  was  fairly  commenced  in  1858,  and  the  canal  was 
officially  opened  Nov.  17, 1869.  The  Red  -  Sea  terminus  of 
the  canal  is  at  Suez,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  the  Mediterranean 
terminus  is  at  Port  Said,  an  artificial  harbor,  where  a  con- 
siderable town  has  sprung  up. 

Suez,  Gull' of,  the  W.  and  larger  of  the  branches  into 
which  the  Red  Sea  divides  itself,  lying  between  Egypt  and 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  180  m., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  20  m.  The  generally  received 
scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  is  near 
the  present  head  of  the  gulf. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  a  neck  of  land  connecting  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Afr.,  and  separating  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Red  Sea.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  to  that  of  Pelusium  is  about  72  m.  in  a  straight  line, 
but  following  the  course  of  the  canal  the  distance  is  100  m. 
The  surface  is  low  and  sandy,  having  an  average  elevation 
of  not  more  than  6  or  8  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  in  places 
reaching  to  50  or  60  ft.  The  isthmus  is  almost  a  desert. 

Suffocation.    See  ASPHYXIA. 

Suffolk.  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Nansemond  co.,  Va.,  22  m. 
from  Norfolk.  Pop.  1870,  930 ;  1880,  1963. 

Suffolk,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  These  titles  have  been 
borne  in  Eng.  hist,  by  persons  of  several  different  families. 
MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE,  EARL,  b.  about  1330,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Kingston-upon-Hull :  in  1369  was  made 
admiral  in  the  N.  seas ;  in  1383  became  lord  chancellor :  in 
1385  was  created  first  earl  of  Suffolk.  In  1386  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons  for  alleged  abuses  committed  as 
ford  chancellor :  in  1388  was  attainted  of  treason,  and  his 
estates  were  confiscated.  He  made  his  escape  to  Fr.,  where 
he  d.  Sept.  5,  1388.— MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE,  EARL,  son  of  the 
preceding,  b.  in  1368,  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  father's  at- 
tainder in  1398,  and  in  1403  regained  the  estates  and  earl- 
dom ;  accompanied  Henry  V.  to  Fr.,  and  was  killed  at  the 
storming  of  Harfleur,  Sept.  14,  1415.— WILLIAM  DE  LA  POLE, 
EARL,  MARQUIS,  and  DUKE,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1396, 
commanded  in  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  in  1444  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou.  In  1447  he 
was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  became  unpopular  on  account  of 
having  surrendered  Anjou  and  Maine  to  Fr.  In  1450  he  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
without  trial  sentenced  to  5  yrs.'  imprisonment,  but  having 
been  set  at  liberty  upon  his  own  oath  of  innocence,  he  em- 
barked for  Fr. ;  was  pursued  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  overtaken,  and  beheaded  at  sea  in 
May  1450.— JOHN  DE  LA  POLE,  DUKE,  son  of  the  preceding, 
married  a  sister  of  Edward  IV.  ;  was  one  of  the  3  dukes 
who  aided  in  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Richard 
III.— EDMUND  DE  LA  POLE,  EARL,  second  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, in  1491  succeeded  to  the  ducal  title  which  he  waived 
in  consideration  of  the  restoration  by  Henry  VII.  of  a  part 
of  his  estates,  and  accepted  the  rank  of  earl  in  1497  ;  entered 
into  political  intrigues ;  retired  to  Fr.  in  1502,  but  in  1507  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.,  who  caused  him  to  be  be- 
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beaded.  Apr.  30.  1513.— RICHARD  DE  LA  POLE,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Feb.  24, 1525. 
—CHARLES  BRANDOS,  duke  of  Suffolk,  b.  about  1490,  became 
the  playfellow  of  Prince  Henry,  afterward  Henry  VIII., 
upon  whose  accession  he  was  created  Viscount  L'Isle.  A 
mutual  attachment  sprang  up  between  him  and  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Henry ;  she  was  forced,  in  1514.  to  marry  the  old 
king  Louis  XII.  of  France.  Louis  died  within  3  months,  and 
Brandon  was  soon  after  married  to  the  young  widowed 
queen.  D.  Aug.  22,  1545.  His  daughter,  the  Lady  Frances, 
was  the  wife  of  the  succeeding.— HENRY  GREY,  last  duke  of 
Suffolk  and  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  created  duke  Oct.  11, 
1551.  caused  his  daughter  to  be  crowned  July  1553,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary,  but  was  soon  pardoned  : 
joined  Wyatt's  insurrection :  was  tried  for  high  treason, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  Feb.  23,  1554.— THOMAS  HOW- 
ARD, first  earl  of  Suffolk  of  the  present  family,  b.  in  1553, 
knighted  for  services  against  the  Sp.  Armada  1588,  made 
privy  councillor  and  created  earl  of  Suffolk  1603,  lord  cham- 
berlain 1604,  lord  high  treasurer  1614,  dismissed  1618;  ar- 
raigned before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  with  his  wife  sent  to 
the  Tower  1619  ;  liberated  and  restored  to  royal  favor  1620. 
1).  May  28, 1626.— CHARLES  JOHN  HOWARD.  17th  earl  of  pres- 
ent line.  b.  Nov.  7,  1804.  was  a  member  of  House  of  Com- 
mons 1832-41 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  Dec.  4,  1851. 

Suffrage  [Lat.  gufragium,  "vote"!,  in  constitutional 
law  and  political  science,  is  the  right  conferred  upon  a  per- 
son to  vote  at  election's  of  public  officers  of  a  nation,  state, 
or  municipality.  The  const,  of  the  U.  S.  originally  placed 
the  regulation  of  S.  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
States.  The  supreme  court  has  recently  decided  that  the 
XlVth  and  XVth  Amendments  have  not  modified  this  fun- 
damental principle,  with  the  single  exception  that  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  cannot  be  made  a 
•  ground  for  withholding  the  right  from  U.  S.  citizens.  The 
principle  is  also  settled  that  S.  is  not  a  right,  privilege,  or 
immunity  inhering  in  or  flowing  from  U.  S.  citizenship.  A 
denial  of  the  franchise  to  any  class  of  citizens,  except  on 
account  of  race,  color,  etc.— as,  for  example,  to  women- 
is  not  therefore  inhibited  by  either  of  these  amendments. 

Su'fis  [Ar.  and  Per.  su.fi,  "  wise,"  "  pious :"  kindred  to 
Gr  <ro<t>o^],  a  mystical  sect  among  the  Mohammedans  and 
their  system  of  belief.  The  S.  hold  that  there  are  4  attain- 
able degrees  of  sanctity,  the  lowest  involving  merely  a  strict 
observance  of  all  the  precepts  and  rituals  of  Islam,  ascend- 
ing by  degrees  to  the  last,  in  which  the  devotee  is  admitted 
into  direct  communication  with  the  Deity,  and  to  a  mys- 
terious union  with  him.  The  sect  was  founded  in  the  Oth 
century  by  Abul  Khair. 
Sufism.  See  SCFIS. 

Sugar,  shoog'ar  [Fr.  mere :  Gr.  ZucTcer  ^  Lat.  taeeharum  ; 
Sans,  skahard],  a  name  which  is  given  to  a  variety  of  sweet 
principles  found  in  plants  and  animals. 

I  VARIETIES  OF  SUGAR.— The  S.  are  mostly  of  vegetable 
origin.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  generally  crystallizable. 
have  a  sweet  taste,  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colors,  and  m 
many  cases  their  solutions  rotate  the  plane  of  vibration  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  most  of  them  are  "  carbohydrates  "— i.  e.  they  contain 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist 
in  water,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen.  They  are  all 
decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  first  water,  and  afterward  a 
variety  of  products  of  destructive  distillation,  as  carbonic- 
oxide,  carbonic  dioxide,  marsh-gas,  acetic  acid,  aldehyde, 
acetone,  furfurol,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  etc.  Lnder  the  in- 
fluence of  oxidizing  agents  they  yield  acids,  such  as  mucic. 
saccharic,  tartaric,  formic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids. 
They  often  act  as  reducing  agents  on  metallic  salts,  as  tnost 
of  silver,  copper,  etc.  Very  strong  nitric  acid  generally 
converts  S.  into  nitro-substitution  products  analogous  to 
gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine.  The  chemical  relations  of 
the  S.  have  not  been  fully  established  :  they  are  subdivided 
into— (1)  Alcohols,  aserythrite,  pinite  and  quercite,  mannite, 
dulcite,  and  isodulcite  ;  (2)  glucoses,  as  dextro-glucose,  mal- 
tose, tevo-glucose.  mannitose,  galactose.  inosite,  sorbine, 
and  eucalyn ;  (3)  polyglucosic  alcohols,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  2  molecules  of  glucose  and  the  elimination  of  1  mole- 
cule of  water.  The  following  are  known  :  cane-S.  or  sa< 
charose,  para-saccharose,  melitose,  melezitose,  trehalose, 
mycose,  milk-S.  or  lactine  or  lactose,  synantnose. 

(1)  Erythrite,  erythro-glucine,  or  phycite.  occurs  in  Frolococ 
cits  vulgari*.  It  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  prisms,  has 
a  sweet  taste,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  slightly  in  alcohol 


(6)  Isodulcite  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on 
quercitrine.  It  forms  large  crystals,  is  sweeter  than  grape- 
s.,  and  is  very  soluble  in  wafer.  It  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  does  not  ferment. 

<">  Dertro-glucose,  dextrose,  ordinary  gin--  "jar. 

fruit-sugar,  starch-sugar,  jxitato  sugar,  diabetic  sugar,  etc., 
occurs  abundantly  in  sweet  fruits,  frequently  with  ca: 
and  generally  with  so  much  la?vo-glncose  Uevulosei  that  the 
mixture  rotatesthe  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  The 
crystallization  of  the  glucoses  causes  the  granulation  >o 
often  noticed.  Dextrose  is  also  found  in  the  liver,  blood, 
chyle,  yolk  and  white  of  hens'  eggs,  often  in  diabetic  urine. 
and  in  minute  quantity  in  healthy  urine.  From  its  aquei  ai* 
solution  dextrose  may  be  obtained  in  granular  masses,  con- 
sisting of  a  hydrate;  from  alcohol,  in  anhydrous  needles. 
It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  cane-S.  It  forms  a  sweet 
syrup.  It  is  not  as  sweet  as  cane-S.  Dextrose  readily  un- 
dergoes fermentation:  (1)  vinous,  with  the  production  of 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  with  small  quantities  of  glycerin.- 
and  succinic  acid,  etc. ;  (2)  lactous,  with  the  production  of 
actic  acid  :  (3)  viscous,  with  the  production  of  mannite  and 
rum,  or  other  forms  of  fermentation  according  to  the  con- 
ditions. Glucose  (dextro  or  laevo)  may  be  detected  even  in 
the  presence  of  cane-S.— (1)  by  the  yellow  or  brown  color 
produced  on  boiling  it  with  caustic  potassa  ;  (2)  by  the  dark 
coloration  produced  by  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  the 
solution,  to  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  previously  added  : 
(3)  by  the  reduction  of  copper  salts  ;  (4)  by  the  decoloration 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  cane-S.  by  its  not  blackening 
under  the  influence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

(8)  Maltose  is  produced  by  the  action  of  malt  or  diastase  on 
starch-paste,  resembles   dextrose  in  crystalline  form  and 
most  other  respects,  but  its  dextro-rotatory  power  is  3  times 
as  great,  and  it  appears  to  be  less  easily  altered  by  alkalies. 

(9)  Lavo-glticose  or  leritlose  occurs  associated  with  dextrose 
in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  in  molasses,  and  in  other  vegetable 
products.    The  mixture  of  the  2  glucoses  in  equal  quantities 
constitutes    fruit-sugar  or  inrerted   sugar.     Some  fruits- 
certain  apples  and  pears— contain  an  excess  of  leyulo*. 
Pure  levulose  may  be  obtained  direetjy  by  boiling  inuline 
with  dilute  acids  or  for  a  long  time  with  water.    Levulose 
forms  a  colorless,  uncrystallizable  syrup  or  an  amorphous 
solid  mass.    It  is  as  sweet  as  cane-S.,  and  acts  as  a  purga- 
tive    It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextrose.    Its  rota- 
tory power  for  polarized  light  is  -106°  (left).    In  contact 
with  yeast  it  readily  undergoes  fermentation. 

(10)  JtannitOM  is  a  glucose  produced  with  mannitic  acid 
when  mannite  is  oxidized  with  the  aid  of  platinum-black 
It  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  lime,  removing 
the  mannitate  b'v  adding  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution 
to  a  syrup,  again  adding  alcohol,  again  filtering  and  evap- 
orating to  dryness.    It  is  syrupy,  uncrystallizable,  ferment- 
able, and  inactive  to  polarized  light 

(11)  Galactose  is  produced  by  boiling  milk  S.  with  dilute 
acids     It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  crystal 
lizes  more  readily  than  dextrose.    Its  dextro-rotatory  power 
is  4-  83.3°.    It  ferments  readily. 

(12)  Inosite  or  phaseomannitt:  occurs  in  the  heart,  lungs, 
kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  brain,  and  in  urine  in  case  < 
Bright's  disease.    It  occurs  in  kidney-beans,  peas,  cabbage. 

P°18)0Sto«i»<r 'is  obtained'  from  ripe  mt.  ash  berries  (Sorbvs 
aucumria)  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  allowed  to  undergo 
fermentation-  it  is  then  concentrated,  yielding  cry>taN 
orSin^which  are  *£*£•£*£&**£££ 
animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallizatioi  . 


Sorbine  appears  m 


beautiful  trimetric  octahedral  crystals,  as  sweet  as  cane* 
It  i  "readily  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Us  IWTO  rotatory  Power  is  -46.9  left.  It  does  not  undergo 


fermentation  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  with  cl 

it  104°  F    undergoes  fermentation,  yielding  much 
lactfr  acid,  with  some  alcohol  and  butyric  acid.    It  does 


mentation  of  melitose.    It  is 
syrup,  with  a  rotatory  power  of  4 
(15)  Cane-sugar,  saccharose,  or  suai 


•off,  occurs— Hi  In  the 


the  right ;  is  not  fermentable.  , 

(3)  Quercite  or  acorn-sugar  occurs  in  acorns      it  lorms 
hard  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  dilute  alcohol. 
It  has  a  sweet  taste,  rotates  the  plane  of  polanzed  lignt 
the  right,  and  is  not  fermentable.  . 

(4)  Mannite  or  manna-sugar  occurs  in  manna,  in  tt 


*a~  tr*  ipcc  reflections  and  4  *.*•«••  * 

th,  ,,,„,.  •»*=-«  -a**,  «-»• .  ftexssA  -sBr1  wsStSara-fSJ 

(5)  Dttlcite,   dulcose,   dulcine,  or  melampyritf,  occurs    n  a  i  ,   .      .^ 

crvstalline  substance  of  unknown  origin  which  is ;  bro  ght 

from  Madagascar  ;  also  in  .Velampyrumnemorosum  ana  v  "  wnicn  in  ume  ^- —- » 

cheese  and  chalk.    It  has  no  effect  on  polanzed  light. 
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sweet  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  of  cane-S.  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  This  property  of  cane-S.  is 
the  basis  of  optical  saccharimetry.  Cane-S.  is  not  directly 
fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  solutions  are  mixed  with 
yeast  in  considerable  quantity,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  at- 
mosphere, the  S.  is  converted  into  glucose  by  the  soluble 
ferment  of  the  yeast,  and  the  glucose  undergoes  vinous 
fermentation.  Diastase  and  pectase  (fruit-ferment)  change 
cane-S.  to  glucose.  Pure  solutions  of  cane-S.  in  water, 
when  very  concentrated,  remain  unaltered  for  yrs. ;  when 
dilute,  they  suffer  decomposition.  Saccharine  solutions  are 
also  liable  to  undergo  viscous  fermentation.  Strong  solu- 
tions of  S.  are  used  for  preserving  fruits,  etc.  Dilute  acids 
convert  cane-S.  into  glucose  —  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly 
when  heated.  Acid  salts  act  in  the  same  manner.  Long- 
continued  boiling  with  even  very  dilute  acids  results  in  the 
formation  of  brown  ulmine,  ulmic  acid,  etc.  If  the  air  has 
access,  formic  acid  is  also  produced.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
destroys  cane  -  S.  rapidly,  evolving  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
forming  a  black  carbonaceous  mass.  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  cane-S.  rapidly.  The  crystalliza- 
tion of  cane-S.  is  much  hindered  by  the  presence  of  certain 
salts,  especially  sodic  chloride,  and  to  a  less  degree  pptassic 
chloride.  Magnesic  sulphate  promotes  the  crystallization 
of  10  times,  magnesic  chloride  of  17  times,  calcic  chloride  of 
7U  times,  its  weight  of  cane-S.  The  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  often  promotes  the  crystallization  by  converting  in- 
jurious carbonates,  etc.  into  harmless  sulphates. 

(16)  Parasaccharose,  a  modification  of  cane-S.,  produced 
when  a  solution  of  cane-S.  containing  ammonic  phosphate 
is  allowed  to  stand,  exposed  to  the  air,  for  several  months 
during  the  summer.    It  can  be  crystallized,  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  has 
a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  + 108°. 

(17)  Melitose,  a  S.  found  in  the  manna  of  Eucalyptus  species 
in  Tasmania.    It  crystallizes  in  slightly  sweet  needles,  solu- 
ble in  9  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  boiling  water.   Its  dextro- 
rotatory power  is  + 102°.    It  is  changed  by  hot  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  into  a  fermentable  S.    In  contact  with  yeast  it 
undergoes  the  same  change. 

(18)  Melezitose  is  a  S.  which  occurs  in  Brianson  manna 
from  the  larch  (Larix  Eurojma).    It  crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  extract  in  small,  hard,  shining,  efflorescent  crys- 
tals.   Its  dextro-rotatory  power  is  -+-  94.1°.     It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.    In  contact  with  yeast  it  passes  slowly,  or 
sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation. 

(19)  Trehalose  and  Mycose.— Trehalose  is  a  S.  contained  in 
Trehala  manna  from  Per.,  which  consists  of  the  hollow 
cocoons  of  a  coleopterous  insect.    The  S.  is  extracted  by 
boiling  alcohol.    Mycose  is  a  S.  found  in  the  ergot  of  rye. 
These  S.  crystallize  in  shining  rhombic  crystals,  are  very 
sweet,  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol.    The  dextro- 
rotatory power  of  trehalose  is  -f- 199,  of  mycose  + 192.5°. 
In  contact  with  yeast  they  pass  slowly  and  imperfectly  into 
vinous  fermentation. 

(20)  Lactose,  Incline,  or  milk-sugar,  an  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  milk  of  all  Mammalia,  amounting  to  J^  or  more 
of  the  solid  constituents.    Cow's  milk  contains  from  4  to  5 
per  cent.,  human  milk  more.    It  is  prepared  from  milk  by 
coagulating  the  caseine  with  sulphuric  acid  or  rennet,  sepa- 
rating the  curd,  which  includes  both  the  caseine  and  the 
butter,  filtering,  and  concentrating  the  whey  to  the  crystal- 
lizing-point  by  evaporation.    Sticks  are  introduced  for  the 
crystals  to  collect  upon.   By  solution,  filtration  over  animal 
charcoal,  and  recrystallization,  or  by  repeated  precipitation 
by  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  pure.    It  is  soluble  in  5  or  6  parts 
of  cold,  2J4  of  boiling  water,  but  does  not  form  a  syrup.    It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.    Its  dextro-rotatory  power  is 
+  60.28°.    The  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  diminishes  on 
standing  or  on  heating.    When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  milk-S.,  it  gradually  passes  into  a  state  of  vinous 
fermentation.    When  cheese  or  gluten  is  added,  lactous 
fermentation  occurs,  with  the  formation  of   lactic  acid, 
always,  however,  with  the  formation  of  some  alcohol.    In 
the  presence  of  chalk  or  oxide  of  zinc  this  fermentation 
continues  till  all  the  S.  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.    The 
ordinary  souring  of  milk  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  the 
milk-S.  into  lactic  acid,  the  curd  being  precipitated  by  the 
free  acid  produced.     Fermented  milk  is  called  koumiss; 
when  distilled,  it  yields  a  kind  of  spirits  called  arraca  or 
arrack.    Milk-S.  forms  compounds  with  potassa,  soda  lime 
and  baryta,  but  not  with  sodic  chloride. 

(21)  Synanthrose,  a  variety  of  S.  which  is  found  in  company 
with  inujine  in  the  roots  of  the  dahlia,  Jerusalem  artichoke 
etc.    It  is  deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  di- 
lute alcohol,  is  optically  inactive.    When  in  contact  with 
yeast  it  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  is  converted  into 
dextrose  and  levulose,  which  subsequently  ferment. 

II.  SUGAR  FROM  THE  SUGAR-CANE.— The  sugar-cane  is  not 
known  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  S.  E  Asia, 
t  belongs  to  the  family  of  Gramineae  or  grasses.  It  has  a 
solid  stem,  from  1  to  1J^  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  8  to  20 
ft.  in  height.  The  stem  is  jointed  about  every  3  to  6  inches 
and  sends  forth  leaves,  which  fall  off  with  the  ripening  of 
the  plant.  They  are  3  or  4  ft.  long,  and  1  to  2  inches  in 
breadth.  In  the  llth  or  12th  month  of  their  growth  the 
canes  send  up  at  their  top  a  sprout  7  or  8  ft.  high,  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  smooth  and  without  joints,  called 
the  arrow,  which  bears  an  ample  panicle  about  2  ft.  long 
divided  into  numerous  ramifications,  carrying  soft  silky 
flowers.  When  ripe,  the  stem  contains  a  dirty-white  pith 
or  open  cellular  tissue,  which  is  filled  with  the  very  pure 
saccharine  juice.  The  cane  flourishes  best  where  the  mean 
temperature  is  from  75°  to  77°  F.,  but  it  thrives  and  can  be 
economically  cultivated  where  the  mean  temperature  is  as 
low  as  66°.  While,  therefore,  it  is  most  productive  within 
the  tropics  at  low  elevations,  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  warm  temperate  zones,  and  even  on  high  table-lauds 


Extracting  the  Juice.— The  canes  are  cut  with  a  large  knife. 
The  leaves  and  tops  are  then  chopped  off  and  left  in  the 
field,  while  the  ripe  cane  is  carried  to  the  factory  for  the 
extraction  of  the  juice.  This  is  effected  by  pressure.  The 
pressure  is  usually  applied  by  mills  ;  hydraulic  presses  have 
been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  advantageous.  The  pressed 
cane  or  residue  after  the  removal  of  the  juice  is  known  as 
"bagasse,"  "megass,"  "cane-trash, "or  "straw."  It  is  dried 
and  used  under  the  boilers,  often  constituting  the  only  fuel 
employed  on  the  plantation.  No  system  of  pressure  serves 
to  extract  all  the  juice  from  the  cane,  as  the  moist  bagasse 
always  retains  a  considerable  percentage  of  it.  The  juice  is 
opaque,  frothy,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color.  The  green 
matter  may  be  filtered  out,  leaving  a  clear  yellow  fluid. 

Diffusion.— The  loss  of  S.  which  occurs  when  mills  are 
used  has  led  to  experiments  with  diffusion.  The  juice  of  the 
cane  is  contained  in  cells,  the  walls  of  which  permit  the 
passage  of  the  juice  by  liquid  diffusion.  If  these  cells  are 
surrounded  by  water,  S.  passes  into  the  water  until  a  uni- 
formity of  saccharine  contents  is  established,  the  percent- 
age of  the  S.  passing  out  from  the  cell  depending  upon  the 
ratio  of  water  to  juice.  If  a  gallon  of  water  is  used  for 
every  gallon  of  juice  present,  then  $£,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
S.  would  be  extracted.  By  submitting  the  cells  to  a  second 
bath  of  water,  %  of  the  S.  left  would  be  extracted.  Thus, 
the  first  treatment  would  leave  14  of  the  S.  in  the  cells,  the 
second  54,  the  third  }4  fourth  Via,  fifth  1/M,  sixth  V64,  etc. 
To  make  the  process  economical,  the  water  used  on  the 
first  lot  of  cells  must  be  applied  to  a  second  lot,  and  thus 
strengthened  in  S. ;  then  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  So,  while 
the  cane  is  passed  through  successive  baths  until  it  is 
practically  exhausted,  the  baths  are  applied  to  successive 
lots  of  cane  until  they  become  finally  nearly  as  rich  in  S.  as 
the  juice.  The  advantage  of  diffusion  is  not  limited  to  the 
extraction  of  nearly  all  the  S.  in  the  cane,  but  results  in  the 
production  of  a  purer  juice,  as  the  cells  are  not  fractured 
and  the  albuminoid  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  not 
extracted,  not  passing  readily  through  the  cell-walls. 

Clarification  or  Defecation  of  the  Juice,— Owing  to  the  pres- 
ence or  albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  cane-juice, 
when  left  to  itself,  rapidly  undergoes  fermentation.  S.  is 
inverted  and  destroyed,  and  free  acids  are  developed. 
Twenty  minutes  are  in  some  cases  sufficient  to  initiate  this 
change.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  free  this  juice  from 
suspended  impurities,  clarification  is  resorted  to. 

Evaporation  is  conducted  in  various  ways :  (1)  in  open  ket- 
tles over  direct  fire  ;  (2)  in  open  (free-fire)  kettles  to  29°  or  30° 
Baume,  and  then  to  crystallization  in  open  kettles  heated 
by  steam  ;  (3)  exclusively  in  open  kettles  heated  by  steam ; 

(4)  by  the  aid  of  evaporators,  which  involves  blowing  heated 
air  through  the  juice  or  passing  the  juice  over  heated  sur- 
faces ;  (5)  in  open  (free-fire)  kettles  to  29°  or  30°  B.,  and  then 
to  crystallization  in  a  vacuum-pan ;  (6)  in  open  steam-heated 
kettles  to  29°  or  30°  B.,  then  to  crystallization  in  a  vacuum- 
pan  ;  (7)  in  vacuum-pans  altogether. 

The  composition  of  raw  sugar  is  very  complex.  Many  of 
the  minor  constituents  have  not  Been  identified.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important :  (1)  cane-S. ;  (2)  glucose, 
consisting  of  dextrose  and  levulose  ;  (3)  mannite ;  (4)  gum ; 

(5)  coloring-matter ;  (6)  albuminoids  ;  (7)  lactic,  acetic,  pro- 
pionic,  butyric,  and  other  organic  acids,  free  or  in  combi- 
nation ;  (8)  ammoniacal  salts,  with  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic acids  ;  (9)  phosphates,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  or- 
ganic salts  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia ;  (10)  silica ; 
(11)  sand,  dirt,  fragments  of  cane,  etc. 

The  following  list  presents  the  most  important  qualities 
of  raw  sugar :  (1)  Ordinary  muscovado,  boiled  in  open  ket- 
tles and  purged  in  hogsheads.  (2)  Centrifugal  muscovado, 
boiled  in  open  kettles  to  syrup,  and  in  vacuum-pans  to  grain, 
or  entirely  in  vacuum-pans,  etc.,  with  or  without  the  use  of 
bone-black  filters.  (3)  Potted  sugars,  boiled  in  open  kettles, 
crystallized  in  earthen  moulds,  drained,  but  not  clayed. 
(4)  Clayed  sugars,  potted  S.  clayed.  The  cones  are  divided 
into  from  3  to  5  qualities— (a)  white  (florets),  (b)  second  white, 
(c)  first  yellow,  (d)  second  yellow,  («)  brown  (cocoruchers).  (5) 
Melada,  muscovado  not  freed  from  the  molasses  by  drain- 
ing. (6)  Concrete,  same  as  melada,  but  boiled  harder— i.  e. 
drier.  (7)  Molasses  sugar,  made  from  the  molasses,  generally 
boiled  in  vacuum-pans  and  purged  in  the  centrifugal.  (8) 
Cistern  bottoms,  the  S.  deposited  in  the  molasses  -  tanks. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  molasses,  corresponding  to 
several  of  the  raw  S.  The  most  important  are— (1)  musco- 
vado, which  is  the  richest  in  crystallizable  S. ;  (2)  clayed  mo- 
lasses, the  next  richest ;  centrifugal  molasses,  the  poorest, 
yields  no  appreciable  quantity  of  S.  when  boiled  again. 

Raw  S.  generally  contains  a  living  insect  in  large  numbers, 
the  Acarus  sacchan,  or  sugar-mite,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  Acarus  scabei,  or  itch  insect,  and  strongly 
resembles  it  in  appearance.  The  animal  is  very  small,  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  only  objection  to  it  is 
its  possible  connection  with  the  "grocer's  itch." 

The  composition  of  molasses  is  similar  to  that  of  raw  S.,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  constituents  is  concerned,  but  the 
proportions  of  these  present  are  quite  different ;  the  per- 
centage of  cane-S.  is  low,  while  the  percentages  of  water, 
glucose,  gum,  coloring-matter,  and  salts  are  high. 

III.  SUGAR  FROM  THE  BEET.  —  The  sugar-beet  is,  like  the 
common  mangold-wurzel,  derived  from  the  Beta  cicla  and 
Beta  vulgaris.  which  grow  wild  near  the  sea-shores  of  S.  W. 
Europe.  Cultivation  has  developed  many  improved  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  contain  13,  and  even  14,  p_er  cent,  of  S. 

(1)  The  Silesian  beet,  a  pear-shaped  root,  white  in  the  body 
and  light  green  on  the  top,  is  not  so  rich  in  sugar  as  some 
other  varieties,  but  is  much  more  extensively  cultivated  in 
Fr.  and  Ger.,  for  the  reason  that  it  yields  a  larger  weight  of 
roots  to  the  acre,  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  produces  the 
largest  amount  of  S.  per  acre. 

(2)  The  French  or  Belgian  Vilmorin  sugar-beet  has  small 
leaves  and  a  slender  spiral  root,  close  in  structure,  and 
white  in  flesh. 
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(3)  The   QuedUnburg  sugar-beet  is  a  slender  rose-colored 
root,  rich  in  S.,  and  maturing  14  days  before  any  of  the 
other  varieties. 

(4)  The  Siberian  beet,  called  also  "  the  white-ribbed  beet  " 
a  coarse  pear-shaped  root,  leaves  abundant    light  Teen 
ribs  almost  white  :  weight  per  acre  larger  than  with  Sifesian' 
but  the  percentage  of  S.  smaller. 

(5)  Imperial  beet,  slender,  pear-shaped,  very  white  rich  in 
S. ;  does  not  yield  as  well  as  the  Silesian. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing operations  :  (1)  washing  and  cleansing  the  beets  • 
(2)  extracting  the  juice  :  (3)  defecation  by  lime  and  heat : 
(4)  carbonatation,  removal  of  the  lime  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  (5)  filtration,  to  remove  suspended  impurities  :  (6)  filtra- 
tion through  bone-black  ;  (7)  evaporation  to  a  thin  syrup  • 
(8)  second  filtration  over  bone-black ;  (9)  evaporation  to 
crystallization  ;  (10)  separation  of  the  S.  from  the  molasses 
The  first  molasses  is  evaporated  again,  to  furnish  a  second 
crop  of  S..  and  a  third  and  fourth  crop  are  subsequently  ob- 
tained. The  final  molasses  is  too  offensive  in  taste  and 
smell  to  serve  as  food,  and  is  diluted  and  subjected  to  fer- 
mentation and  distillation  for  the  production  of  alcohol,  the 
residue  from  the  distillation  being  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  calcined  for  the  production  of  potash. 

IV.  SUGAR  FUOM  THE  MAPLE.— The  sugar-maple  (Acer  sac- 
charinum)  grows  abundantly  in  N.  New  Eng.,  X.  Y.,  Mich., 
Wis.,  and  Canada.    Two  varieties  are  selected  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  S.,  the  rock-maple  and  the  black  sugar-maple. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  begins  to  leave  the  ground  the  sap 
begins  to  ascend,  and  as  the  first  sap  is  richest  in  S.  and 
freest  from  other  substances,  the  farmer  hastens  to  tap  the 
trees  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  around  the  stems.    This  is 
toward  the  end  of  Feb.,  in  Mar.,  or  early  in  Apr.,  according 
to  the  season.    Trees  20  or  30  yrs.  old  give  the  best  yield. 

V.  SUGAR  PROM  THE  PALM.  —  Most  palm  trees  yield  a 
sweet  juice  when  the  top  shoot  or  spadix  is  cut  or  bruised. 
Enormous  Quantities  of  S.  are  made  from  this  juice  in  the  E. 
In  Bengal  the  Phanix  sylvestris,  either  growing  wild  or  cul- 
tivated in  large  plantations,  furnishes  the  largest  supply  of 
S.    The  trees  are  tapped,  a  bamboo  spout  is  inserted,  and  a 
pail  suspended  to  receive  the  sap,  which  must  be  frequently 
collected,  and  boiled  at  once  to  prevent  its  undergoing  fer- 
mentation.   It  is  boiled  down  to  a  solid,  and  sold  as  a  dark, 
deliquescent  mass  under  the  name. of  goor.    A  purer  prod- 
uct, called  kftam,  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  molasses  out 
of  the  blocks  of  goor.    By  applying  wet  grass  to  the  kham 
contained  in  baskets,  a  kind  of  claying  occurs,  by  which  the 
S.  is  rendered  tolerably  white  and  pure.    The  S.  is  gener- 
ally sold,  however,  in  the  crude  form  under  the  name  of  jag- 
gery.   S.  is  also  made  from  the  wild  date-palm  (Phoenix  dac- 
tylifera)  and  other  species  of  Phoenix.    In  the  Philippine  and 
Molucca  islands*much  S.  is  made  from  the  gommerto  palm 
(Saguerus  saccharifer),  in  the  S.  Sea  islands  from  cocoanut 
palm,  and  in  Ceylon  from  kitul  tree  ( Caryota  ureus),  palmyra 
tree  (Borassu-s  flabettiformis),  and  Cocos  nucifera. 

VI.  SUGAR  FROM  THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  -  CANE.  —  The  Chi. 
sugar-cane  is  a  name  given  to  shaloo  or  sugar-grass,  a  spe- 
cies of  durra  millet.    The  sorghum  species  are  coarse  grass- 
es, with  thickly  crowded  panicles.    The  seed  is  round,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  mustard-seed.    They  are  natives  of 
the  E.  I.,  and  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Afr., 
particularly  Sorghum  vulgare,  common  durra,  which  is  the 
prin.  cereal  of  Afr.    S.  sdccharalum  is  cultivated  in  warm 
portions  of  Asia  and  Afr.    Its  seeds  are  pleasanter  to  the 
taste  than  those  of  common  durra.    The  durra  does  not 
make  good  meal,  but  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  rice.    The 
sweet  pith  of  the  culm  is  eaten,  and  is  valuable  as  a  source 
of  S.    Both  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  durra  are  valuable 
as  food  for  cattle  and  horses.    Some  yrs.  ago  a  FT.  mission- 
ary saw  the  sorghum  used  in  the  interior  of  China  for  the 
manufacture  of  S.    The  Fr.  consul-gen,  procured  seed,  and 
sent  them  to  Fr.  in  1851.    Since  that  time  the  plant  has  been 
extensively  used  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 

VII.  SUGAR  FROM  OTHER  PLANTS.— Sugar  and  Starch  from 
Sweet  Potatoes.— The  juice  of  the  N.  C.  sweet  potato  con- 
tains—sugar, 10.50;  starch,  6.00;  gum,  etc.,  0.33;  salts,  1.17  ; 
water,  82.00;  total,  100.     The  common  pumpkin  is  said  to 
yield  a  saccharine  juice  of  10°  to  11°  Baume.    Sugar  from 
melons  has  attracted  some  attention  in  Cal.    Sugar  from 
maize  (Indian  corn)  was  made  prior  to  the  Sp.  invasion,  and 
has  been  made  successfully  by  many  farmers  in  the  U.  S.  for 
domestic  consumption. 

VIII.  SUGAR  REFINING.— The  raw  S.  from  the  plantation  is 
not  sufficiently  pure  for  use.    It  contains  sand,  clay,  albu- 
minous matters,  coloring  matters,  etc.,  and  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  taste.    Raw  beet-S.  is  free  from  sand 
and  clay,  but  contains,  even  when  quite  white  and  almost 
chemically  pure,  a  peculiar  substance  which  gives  it  a  most 
offensive  taste  and  smell.    To  remove  these  impurities  re- 
fining processes  are  resorted  to. 

IX.  SACCHARIMETRT,  or  the  determination  of  the  composi- 
tion of  impure  S.,  has  acquired  great  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  beet-S.  and  S.  refining.    It  in- 
volves not  only  the  determination  of  the  cane-S.,  but  also 
of  the  glucose,  salts,  water,  etc. 

The  determination  of  cane-sugar  is  effected  by  a  variety  of 
methods :  (a)  If  the  solution  contains  no  other  substance, 
it  may  be  determined  by  observing  the  density  and  consult- 
ing the  tables  which  have  been  carefully  prepared,  showing 
the  relation  between  density  and  percentage,    (b)  If  other 
bodies  are  present,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  «me-S. 
may  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light ;  by  dis- 
solving out  the  impurities  with  alcohol ;  by  determining  by 
a  standard  acid  the  amount  of  lime  dissolved  by  the  so 
tion ;  by  converting  it  into  glucose  and  determining  its  re- 
ducing power  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide  ;  by  fe 
menting  the  solution  and  measuring  the  carbonic  add  gas 
set  free.     The  optical  method  was  devised  by  Biot,  and  a 
pends  upon  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarized  light.    He  constructed  a  simple  sac- 


chaiuiu-tti-  by  winch  he  could  place  a  glass  tube  containing 
a  solution  of  the  S.  to  be  tested  in  the  path  of  a  beam  of 
polarized  light,  and  measure  the  amount  of  rotation  which 
it  suffered.  By  comparing  the  result .with  observation-  on 
solutions  of  known  strength,  he  ascertained  the  perc.-i 

Murar-berry.    See  HACKBERRY. 

Siiirar-Cane.    See  SUGAR. 

T,SuKar*iroire»  on  R-  R  •  Warren  co..  Pa.,  37  m.  S.  of 
Dunkirk.  N.  \ .  Pnn.  business,  fanning  and  dairying  Pop 
tp.  1870.  1729:  1880.  1861,  including  492  in  v 

Sugar- rviolasses.    See  SUGAR. 

Sugar,  Mountain-Ann.    See  SORBITE 

Sugar  of  Lead.    See  LEAD. 

BBJHUT  of  Milk,    see  MILK. 

Su'lclde  [Lat.  sui,  "one's  self,"  and  ctrdere,  to  "kill"! 
is  the  deliberate  intentional  act  of  self-destruction  by  a  per- 
son of  sound  mind  and  having  attained  to  years  of  discre- 
tion. At  the  common  law,  S.  was  a  felony,  and  one  who 
aided  and  was  present  at  its  consummation  was  guilty  as  a 
pnn.  of  murder.  The  deceased  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  all  his  goods  and  chattels  real,  and  by  denying  to 
his  body  a  Christian  burial.  The  criminal  law  of  the  I',  s. 
does  not  inflict  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  upon  one  who 
takes  his  own  life,  but  a  person  who  aided  and  abetted  the 
act  would  be  guilty  of  murder  in  some  one  of  its  degrees,  or 
of  manslaughter.  In  N.  Y.  attempt  to  commit  suicide  la  a 
penal  offence.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

So/Idas  rSoviiat],  a  Greek  lexicographer  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  His  book  contains  explanations  and 
notices  of  Gr.  words  and  names,  illustrated  by  extracts  from 
older  Gr.  writers ;  as  many  of  the  works  from  which  it 
quotes  passages  are  lost,  it  has  great  historical  interest. 

Snllman'  Mountains,  forming  the  boundary  between 
India  and  Iran,  range  from  N.  to  S.,  and  reach  their  great- 
est height,  11,300  ft.,  in  Takht-i-Suliman.  They  conn> 
with  the  Kurlekhi  Mts.  of  Kelat,  and  X.  with  the  Safed 
Koh.  The  descent  toward  India  is  steep,  but  gentle  toward 
the  Afghan  plateaus.  Climate  and  products  are  Indian ; 
conifers  occur  on  the  N.  slope.  The  inhabs.  are  Afghans. 

Sull'na.  the  name  of  one  of  the  delta-branches  of  the 
river  Danube.  The  Danube  divides  at  about  50  m.  from  the 
coast  into  the  Kilia  and  Toultcha  branches.  The  latter  and 
more  S.  branch  again  divides  into  the  St.  George  and  Sulina 
arms,  the  latter  running  eastward  nearly. 

Su'llotes  [from  Suit,  one  of  their  former  v.  in  the  Cas- 
sopeian  Mts.],  a  Greco-Albanian  people  whose  ancestors 
in  the  17th  century  fled  from  Tur.  oppression  to  the  almost 
inaccessible  mts.  of  the  Epirus.  In  consequence  of  their 
hostility  to  the  Tur.  govt.,  AH  Pasha  made  several  attempts 
to  exterminate  them.  They  took  a  prominent  part  under 
Marco  Bozzaris  in  the  war  of  Gr.  independence. 

Snl'la  (a  word  of  doubtful  etymology  >,  the  surname  of  a 
patrician  family  in  anc.  Rome  belonging  to  the  Conielia 
gens.  The  family  was  poor,  and  the  only  member  of  it  who 
attained  historical  importance  was  Lucius  CORNELIUS  SULLA 
FELIX,  b.  138,  d.  78  B.  c.  In  107  B.  c.  he  became  qusestor,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  wars  against  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  that  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party.  In  88  B.  c.  he  was  elected  consul 
and  appointed  commander  in  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
Marius,  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  rebelled  and  tried 
to  have  the  appointment  cancelled,  but  after  successfully 
finishing  the  war  S.  was  declared  dictator,  83  B.  c.,  and  by 
confiscations,  massacres,  etc.  he  utterly  reduced  the  Marian 
party.  Having  thus  restored  the  aristocrats  to  their  old 
power  he  resigned  the  dictatorship  and  retired. 

Kiil'llvan,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Moultne  co.,  I1L 
Pop.  1870,  742  ;  1880,  1305. 

Sullivan,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Ind.,  26  m.  S. 
of  Terre  Haute.  Rich  deposits  of  coal  exist  here.  Pop. 
1870.  1396  :  1880,  2161. 

Sullivan  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Berwick.  Me.,  Apr.  22, 
1744,  studied  law ;  practised  at  Biddeford,  and  in  1770  was 
appointed  king's  atty.  for  York  co.  As  the  Revolution  ap- 
proached, he  espoused  the  patriot  cause ;  was  a  member  of 
the  provincial  cong.  of  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  a  commission 
of  3  who  were  in  1775  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ticonde- 
roga  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supenor 
court  in  1779-80  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  a  delegate  to  Cong,  in  1784-85.  He  removed  to 
Boston,  for  which  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  representative 
in  the  legislature  ;  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
and  judge  of  probate  in  1787;  atty.-gen.  of  the  State  1790- 
1807-  elected  gov.  in  1807,  and  again  in  1808.  He  was  the 
projector  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  a  member  of  the  Amer. 
Acad.  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  many  yrs.  pres  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society.  Wrote  Observation*  on  the  Gott. 
of  the  U.  S.,  Hist,  of  Me.,  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Fr.  Rev- 
olution. D.  Dec.  10,  1808. 
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ship  nearly  achieved  success  in  the  descent  of  A -•?••—•  -.•••• 
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against  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  Aug.  29  at  New- 
town  (now  Elmira)  defeated  a  body  of  Indians  and  Tories  ; 
in  1780  was  again  a  member  of  Cong. ;  wasatty.-gen.  1782-80 
and  pres.  of  N.  H.  1786-89 ;  in  1788  his  exertions  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  const.  In  Oct.  1789  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
dist.  judge  of  N.  H.  D.  Jan.  23,  1795. 

Sullivan  (JOHN  LANGDON),  M.  D.,  son  of  James,  b.  at 
Saco,  Me.,  Apr.  9, 1777,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1797 ;  in  1804  was 
appointed  engineer  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  connecting 
Boston  harbor  with  Merrimack  River ;  invented  a  steam 
towboat,  for  which  he  received  a  patent  in  1814  ;  in  1824  he 
was  appointed  associate  civil  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  board  of 
internal  improvements.  Subsequently  he  studied  med. ; 
began  practice  in  New  Haven  in  1837 ;  removed  to  New 
York  in  1847 ;  adopted  the  homoeopathic  system,  and  made 
valuable  discoveries  in  his  profession.  D.  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Sullivan  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  son  of  James,  b.  at  Saco, 
Me.,  Nov.  30,  1774,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1792  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1795 ;  member  of  the  Mass,  legislature.  Beside 
several  addresses,  he  pub.  Political  Class-Boole,  Moral  Class- 
Book,  Historical  Class-Book,  etc.  D.  Sept.  3,  1839. 

Sullivan's  Island,  a  long,  narrow  island  in  Charles- 
ton co.,  S.  C.,  6  m.  from  Charleston,  and  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor.  It  is  the  site  of  Ft. 
Moultrie,  and  is  becoming  a  fashionable  resort  for  sea- 
bathing. The  island  is  connected  with  Charleston  by  steam- 
ferryboats,  and  is  6  m.  long. 

Nil  I'M  vaiit  (WILLIAM  STABLING),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Jan.  15,  1803,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1823;  took  charge  of 
the  extensive  landed  estates  left  by  his  father,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  bot.,  making  the  mosses  a  special 
study.  He  pub.  Catalogue  of  Plants  Native  or  Naturalized  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Columbus,  0.,  Mosses  brought  Home  by  Wilkes's 
Exploring  Expedition,  Mosses  and  Hepaticce,  collected  mostly  in 
Japan,  and  Icones  Muscorum.  The  genus  Suttivantia  was 
founded  by  Torrey  and  Gray  upon  a  rare  plant  of  the  saxi- 
frage family  discovered  by  him.  D.  Apr.  30,  1873. 

Sul'ly  (ALFRED),  b.  in  Phila.  in  1821,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in 
1841 ;  served  in  the  Fla.  and  Mex.  wars ;  commanded  a 
brigade  during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg,  and  Chancellorsville ;  in  1863-66  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Dakota.  He  pub.  Manual  for  the  Non-  Cormssioned 
Officers  of  Inf.  and  Riflemen  of  the  U.  S.  A.  D.  Apr.  27,  1879. 

Sully  (MAXIMILIEN  DE  BETHUNE),  BARON  or  ROSNY,  DUKE 
OF,  b.  at  Rosny,  dept.  of  Seine-et-Oise,  Dec.  13,  1560,  of  a 
Prot.  family ;  was  from  his  llth  yr.  ed.  with  Henry  of  Na- 
varre ;  accompanied  him  through  his  shifting  fortunes  at 
the  court  and  in  the  camp,  and  became  his  minister  of 
finance  and  chief  adviser  in  all  public  and  private  affairs 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Henry  IV. 
He  was  an  excellent  financier.  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  engineer.  After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
he  resigned  and  retired  into  private  life.  D.  Dec.  22,  1641. 

Sully  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  June 
1783,  came  to  Amer.  with  his  parents,  who  were  actors,  in 
1792  ;  lived  first  in  Charleston,  next  in  Richmond,  next  in  New 
York,  and  finally  in  Phila. ;  painted  Jefferson,  La  Fayette, 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  Fanny  Kenible,  Charles 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Wood,  Cooke  the  tragedian,  and  other  actors 
of  celebrity.  His  best  pieces  are  in  Eng.  D.  Nov.  5,  1872. 

Sulphates.    See  SULPHURIC  ACID  AND  SULPHATES. 

Snrphldes,  also  called  Sulphurets,  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  metals,  and  other  elements  more  basylic  or 
less  electro-negative  than  itself.  This  class  of  compounds 
is  probably  quite  as  large  in  number  as  the  oxides. 

Sulphites.    See  SULPHUROUS  ACID  AND  SULPHITES. 

Sulphocar'boiiates,  compounds  belonging  to  the  class 
of  sulphur-salts,  formed  by  sulphocarbonic  acid  with  some 
metallic  sulphides.  Some  of  the  sulphocarbonates— namely, 
those  of  calcium  and  barium— have  assumed  considerable 
importance  of  a  commercial  kind  from  having  been  brought 
forward  as  remedies  for  the  Phylloxera. 

Sulphocarboii'lc  Acid,  also  called  Bisulphide  of 
Carbon  and  Dlsulphlde  of  Carbon,  is  a  transparent, 
colorless  liquid,  very  volatile,  like  ether,  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphur-vapor  on  carbon  at  a  high  red-heat. 
Boils  at  about  116°-117°  F.  ;  inflames  at  an  extremely  low 
temperature,  much  lower  than  sulphur ;  has  a  very  offensive 
odor  as  found  in  commerce,  but  not  at  all  so  when  care- 
fully purified. 

Sulphocyan'lc  Add,  also  called  Hydrosulphocy- 
anic  Acid  and  Sulpliocyauhydrlc  Acid  [Ger.  Schwe- 
jelblausaure ;  Berzelius  called  it  Rhodanwasserstoffsaure}, 
occurs  in  saliva,  and  in  some  sulphuretted  essential  oils  of 
plants,  such  as  mustard  and  radish.  It  may  be  prepared 
from  sulphocyanate  of  •mercury,  which  is  first  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mercurous  salt  with  sulphocyanate  (sulphocy- 
anide)  of  potassium.  This  acid  and  its  compounds  are 
highly  interesting  to  science. 

Sulphovlulc  Acid,  also  called  Sulphethyllc  Acid 
and  Ethylsulphurlc  Acid,  a  compound  which  is  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  or  ether 
It  is  obtained  from  sulphovinatcs,  which  are  produced  by 
saturating  with  baryta  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  oil  of  vitriol  that  has  been  heated  to  212°  F.  for  24  hours 
and  crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  then  decomposed  by  an 
exact  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  filtered  from 
the  baric  sulphate,  and  concentrated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Sul'phur  [Lat.  :  Fr.  soufre ;  It.  zolfo;  Ger.  SchweffI}. 
also  called  Brimstone,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
elements  of  matter,  very  abundantly  and  almost  universally 
distributed  throughout  the  earth  and  the  sea.  It  is  an  im- 
portant essential  element  of  the  blood,  muscles,  skin,  hair, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  and  exists  also  in  some  essential 
components  of  plants,  though  not  in  the  woody  substance 
thereof.  It  is  evolved  also  from  volcanoes,  both  as  vapor 
of  S.  and  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  dioxide 
gases.  Most  commercial  S.  is  merely  the  native  mineral 


purified  by  fusion  or  further  by  distillation  and  sublimation. 
Much  S.  is  likely  to  be  furnished  to  commerce  from  the  W. 
coasts  of  the  U.  S.  In  Lake  co.,  Cal.  (with  cinnabar),  Hum- 
boldtco.,  Nov.,  and  numerous  other  places  near  these  coasts, 
large  deposits  are  reported,  some  of  which  are  already 
worked.  The  refined  S.  (brimstone)  of  commerce,  and  the 
pulverulent  material  known  as  flowers  of  sulphur,  are  prod- 
ucts of  distillation  and  sublimation.  8.  is  one  of  those  ele- 
ments most  liable  to  assume  allotropic  states  when  isolated. 
These  are  characterized  by  differences  of  crystalline  form 
or  by  amorphous  character,  different  relations  to  solvents, 
and  different  densities.  Native  S.  often  occurs  in  very 
beautiful  and  brilliant  transparent  yellow  crystals,  which 
are  orthorhombic  in  form,  with  2  imperfect  cleavages. 
Among  these  the  densities  at  0°  C.— 2.048  and  2.088— indicate 
2  distinct  modifications.  The  density  of  the  common  opaque 
brimstone,  crystallized  from  fusion,  is  lower,  and  there  are 
several  variations.  Its  crystallization  is  monoclinic. 

Sulphur,  Acids  of.  See  SULPHURIC  ACID  AND  SUL- 
PHATES. 

Sul'phuretted  Hydrogen,  called  also  Hydrosul- 
phurfc  Acid  and  Sulphohydrlc  Acid  [Fr.  adde  sulf- 
liydrique:  Ger.  Schwefelwasserstqff,  or  Hydrothionsaure],  a 
gas  wnicn  seems  to  be  a  parallel'  compound  to  water,  and 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  perform  similar  or  parallel 
functions.  S.  H.  is  emitted  naturally  by  mineral  springs 
and  from  volcanoes,  and,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  is 
evolved  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
The  smell  of  rotten  eggs  and  that  of  a  privy  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  compound  it  forms  with  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  am- 
monium.  Artificially,  this  gas  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
a  dilute  mineral  acid  on  certain  metallic  sulphides,  of  which 
ferrous  sulphide  of  commerce  is  the  one  generally  employed, 
though  the  native  sulphide  of  antimony  may  also  be  used. 
When  pure,  S.  H.  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  an  intense  odor,  which 
somewhat  recalls  that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  produces 
immediate  vertigo  in  the  case  of  some  persons,  and  acts  as 
a  deadly  poison  upon  some  animals,  even  in  very  small 
proportion.  Many  persons  will,  however,  inhale  it  in  diluted 
form  without  much  apparent  effect  for  some  time. 

Sul'phurlc  Acid  and  Sulphates.  Sulphuric  acid1 
is  called  also  oil  of  vitriol,  from  its  having  been  originally 
obtained  by  distillation  from  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron 
(Fr.  adde  sulfurique  ;  Ger.  Schwefelsdure  or  Vitriolsaure). 
The  manufacture  by  burning  sulphur,  as  now  practised, 
was  introduced  in  Eng.  by  Dr.  Roebuck  about  1720.  The 
general  method  is  to  burn  sulphur,  either  as  brimstone  or 
in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphides,  as  pyrites,  in  a  draught  of 
air,  which  is  passed  into  very  large  chambers  built  of  me- 
tallic lead,  where  the  sulphurous  oxide  gas  formed  by  the 
combustion  is  mixed  with  steam,  and  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
fumes  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of 
soda  with  S.  A.  The  product  precipitates  with  condensing 
steam  upon  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  leaden  chambers  as 
diluted  S.  A.,  which  is  then  concentrated  to  oil  of  vitriol- 
first,  in  pans  of  lead,  and  when  it  has  become  strong  enough 
to  attack  these,  the  boiling  down  is  completed  in  large  stills 
made  of  platimim.  S.  A.,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  when  fully  con- 
centrated, has  a  density  at  0°  C.  of  1.846.  It  is  an  oily, 
colorless,  inodorous  liquid,  which  boils  at  620°  F.  and 
freezes  at  -31°.  It  absorbs  water  rapidly  from  the  air,  being 
one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in  the  laboratory  for  drying 
air  and  for  absorbing  moisture  from  other  substances. 
When  mixed  with  water,  great  heat  is  developed,  with  a 
great  condensation  of  the  molecules  of  the  water. 

Nordhausen,  or  Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid. — This  is  the  acid 
obtained  by  distilling  ferric  sulphate.  It  is  considered  by 
some  chemists  as  containing  sulphuric  trioxide.  but  this 
seems  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  it  crystallizes 
as  a  whole  "in  transparent  crystals  at  zero.  When  gently 
!  heated,  however,  it  breaks  up  into  sulphuric  oxide,  which 
distils  over  and  condenses  as  a  solid  body,  and  ordinary  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  remains  behind  in  the  retort.  Its  name 
of  fuming  acid  comes  from  the  fact  of  its  forming  white 
fumes  in  the  air. 

Uses  of  Sulphuric  Acid.— Among  those  materials  and  prod- 
ucts of  science  and  art  that  constitute  the  main  pillars  of 
modern  civilization  S.  A.  occupies  incontestably  a  first  rank. 
This  will  appear  on  a  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  necessary  to  human  life,  health,  comfort, 
luxury,  or  necessity  which  are  dependent,  directly  or  in- 
directly, upon  S.  A.  as  an  essential  agent  in  their  produc- 
tion :  soda  from  common  salt,  and.  through  this,  glass,  goaj>, 
sodium,  aluminum,  magnesium ;  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
upon  which  depend  the  arts  of  refining  gold  and  silver  for 
money  and  jewelry,  with  the  electro-plater's  and  photog- 
rapher's arts ;  artificial  mineral  waters ;  all  the  vegetable 
acids  and  alkaloids ;  alum,'  ammonia  ;  ultramarine ;  the  ani- 
line colors;  bleaching -powder ;  chrome  compounds;  chloro- 
form and  ether ;  phosphorus  and  matches  ;  artificial  fertiliz- 
ers ;  and  so  on  almost  without  end. 

Sulphur,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Taken  internally,  S. 
produces  little  effect  beyond  that  of  a  mild  and  somewhat 
slow  laxative.  Externally,  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
it  is  a  powerful  parasiticide,  principally  employed  to  kill  the 
little  insect  that  produces  the  itch  disease.  Potassium  sul- 
phide is  a  sharp  irritant,  and  in  large  dose  internally  a  cor- 
rosive poison. 

Sul'phurous  Acids  and  Sulphites.  Sulphurous 
dioxide  gas,  passed  into  water,  forms  sulphurous  acid.  It 
is  a  strong  reducing  agent ;  deoxidizes  iodic,  arsenic,  chro- 
mic, and  permanganic  acids  and  chloride  of  gold,  precipi- 
tating metallic  gold  from  the  latter. 

Sulphites.— Of  these  the  sulphites  of  calcium  and  of  sodium 
only  are  of  much  practical  interest,  they  being  prepared 
commercially  to  some  extent  for  bleaching  purposes  and 
for  the  prevention  of  fermentation  of  wines,  syrups,  and 
other  organic  liquids. 

Sulphurous  Oxide,  or  Dioxide,  also  called  Sul- 
phurous Anhydride  [Fr.  adde  nulfureux  ;  Qzv.Schwef- 
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hge  80we],  the  gaaeoua  substance  formed  by  the  combustion 
ot  sulphur  111  the  air.  .  Even  in  pure  oxygen  the  same •com- 
Pound  if  '»™ed.  It  is  emitted  by  volcanoes.  It  may  be 
obtained  artificially,  in  a  pure  state,  by  heating  oil  of  vitriol 
with  some  metals,  copper  and  mercury  being  among  these 
Sulphate  of  the  metal  and  water  are  at  the  same  time 
formed.  It  is  also  obtainable  pure  by  heating  together  sul 
phur  and  sulphuric  trioxide,  in  one  limb  of  a  sealed  U-tube 
It  then  appears  as  a  liquid,  condensed  by  the  pressure  hi 
the  other  limb.  S.  O.  gas  is  colorless,  with  the  well-known 
suffocating  odor. 

Sulphur  Springs.    See  WATER 

Sulphur  Springs,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hopkins  co  ,  Tex 
Here  are  several  sulphur  springs.  Pop.  18TO,  921 ;  1880  1854' 
Sulpl'claiis,  a  R.  Catholic  congregation  of  missionary 
priests  founded  in  Paris  in  1(542  by  Abbe  J.  J.  Olier  They 
were  confirmed  in  1645.  They  have  quite  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean and  a  few  Amer.  houses.  Their  chief  work  is  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood. 

Sulpl'ciiis  Seve'rus,  b.  in  Aquitania  about  363  A  D 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth 
had  a  career  of  distinction  at  the  bar  and  in  public  life  open 
before  him.  The  loss  of  his  wife  led  him  to  abandon  this 
career  about  392  A.  D.  He  entered  the  Ch. ;  became  a  pres- 
byter and  a  devoted  admirer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  whose 
life  he  wrote.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  some  years  after  400.  His  chief  writings  are  Histwia 
Sacra,  or  Chronica,  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  400  ;  Vita  S 
Martini  Episcopi  et  Confessoris;  Tres  Epislokt,  relating  to  his 
patron  St.  Martin ;  Dialogi  duo,  etc. 
Sulu  Islands.  See  SOOLOO  ISLANDS. 
Sumach,  or  Sumac,  shu'mak  [Ar.  summak],  the  com- 
mon name  for  plants  of  the  genus  JKfms.  In  the  U  S  there 
are  about  12  species,  all  shrubs  or  small  trees ;  the  most 
common  is  the  well-known  smooth  S.  (Rhus  glabra),  which 
is  often  found  covering  large  tracts  of  barren  ground  ;  and 
the  stag-horn  S.  Iff.  lyphina).  which  sometimes  reaches  the 
height  of  30  ft.,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  soft 
down  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  S.  of  com- 
merce formerly  consisted  of  the  leaves  of  the  R.  coriaria  of 
S.  Europe,  used  in  tanning,  dyeing,  and  calico-printing ;  but 
it  has  been  proved  that  our  native  S.  are  quite  as  valuable, 
and  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  leaves  has  become 
an  important  industry  in  some  parts  of  the  S. 

Sumatra,  soo-mah'tra  (when  Australia  is  not  reckoned), 
the  third  largest  island  of  the  earth,  extends  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.,  between  lat.  5°  45'  N.  and  5°  55'  S.,  and  Ion.  90°  4ff  and 
105°  5'  W.,  divided  by  the  equator  into  2  equal  parts.  Its 
area  has  been  computed  at  169,538  sq.  m.  Through  its 
whole  length  it  is  traversed  by  a  mt. -range,  Boukit  Baris- 
san,  which  reaches  its  greatest  height,  9655  ft.,  in  Ophir. 
The  prin.  rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
red  sandstone.  Six  volcanoes  are  known,  situated  near  the 
equator.  The  S.  E.  part  has  many  streams,  navigable  even 
for  large  vessels  far  into  the  interior.  The  several  river- 
systems  are  connected  with  each  other  by  arms  and  canals, 
and  on  the  banks,  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
stand  the  towns  and  v.  The  climate  is  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  but  generally  it  is  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  low  coast-regions  to  the  W.  The  dry 
season  lasts  N.  of  the  equator  from  Oct.  to  May,  and  S., 
from  the  end  of  Apr.  to  the  end  of  Oct.  The  natural  pro- 
ductions of  S.  are  more  varied  and  more  abundant  than 
those  of  any  other  island  in  the  archipelago.  Of  metals, 
gold,  iron,  copper,  and  tin  occur ;  brown  coal  occurs,  but 
anthracite  is  not  found.  The  development  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  grand.  Rice  forms  the  prin.  food,  then  sago, 
beans,  and  roots.  The  most  palatable  among  the  fruits  are 
the  mangosteen,  durian,  rambutan,  rambei,  pisang,  pine- 
apple, etc.  Of  the  species  of  trees,  the  Sideroxylon  yields  the 
best  wood  for  ship-building,  it  being  so  hard  that  it  blunts 
the  sharpest  arrow ;  teak  is  not  found.  The  most  important 
plants  entering  into  commerce  are  cotton,  black  pepper, 
caoutchouc,  benzoin,  gutta-percha,  various  dyestuffs,  and 
camphor.  The  Dutch  have  introduced  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
cacao.  Of  mammals  there  are  80  species,  among  which  are 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  tiger,  panther,  and  bear ; 
among  the  ruminants,  the  Cervus  equinus  is  noticeable; 
among  the  many  species  of  apes  are  the  orang-outang  and 
two  other  anthropoids,  the  siamang  and  the  wau-wau  ;  the 
buffalo  occurs  both  in  a  wild  state  and  domesticated ;  the 
horse  is  small,  but  vigorous,  adapted  to  a  mt. -country.  The 
pop.  belongs  to  the  Malayan  race.  Of  the  native  pop.,  the 
Malays  proper  form  the  majority.  Next  to  them  the  Bat- 
taks  are  the  most  important  division.  The  Orang  Koabos 
live  in  the  forests  ;  in  physical  respects  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  other  inhabs.  of  the  island,  but  they  are  uncivil- 
ized, though  harmless ;  they  are  agriculturists.  The  Malays 
are  all  Moslems;  they  have  a  comprehensive  lit.,  devote 
themselves  less  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  occasionally  to  piracy,  and  are  well  versed  in  sev- 
eral kinds  of  trade.  With  respect  to  their  character  they 
are  said  to  be  unreliable,  treacherous,  and  addicted  to  sen- 
sual enjoyments.  The  Battaks  are  fetich-worshippers  and 
addicted  to  cannibalism.  Pop.  2,000,000. 

Sum'bul,  a  drug  imported  from  India  and  Rus.,  is  the 
root  of  some  unknown  plant,  probably  umbelliferous.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  musk. 

Sum'mer,  the  warm  season  of  the  yr.,  astronomically 
including  the  period  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  from  about  June  21  to  Sept.  22,  but  popularly,  in 
X.  hemisphere,  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Aug.  :  in  S. 
hemisphere  the  summer  months  are  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb. 
Summer  Duck.  See  WOOD  DUCK. 
Sum'merneld  (Jons),  b.  at  Preston,  Eng.,  Jan.  31, 1798, 
was  ed.  at  a  Moravian  sem. ;  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
joined  the  Wesleyan  society  ;  came  to  Amer.  in  1821,  and  at 
once  attracted  great  crowds  by  his  rare  eloquence,  first  in 
New  York,  and  subsequently  in  Phila.,  Baltimore,  and 
Wash.  His  health  failing,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1832,  re- 


w "Ihf  ftS  to  ??,w  Xork'  where  he  d.  June  13,  1825.    He 
.»  fender  of  the  Amer.  Tract  Society. 

ra  (THOMAS   OSMOND),  D.  D.,   LL.D.,  b.    near 
'  J.sle  <?f  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire,  Eng..  Oct.  1 
»  t.h«  TT  s  .  „„„  -admitted  on  triaf"  into  the 


1812,  came  to  the  U. 
Baltimore 


^  'o  Mobile  in  1846  ;  afthe  GeneralTonferenceTMky  w' 
^EJZfc  ^M6*  w1?'  &  C"  as  a8sist*nt  ed.  of  the  /  Chr. 


w'         "  .  r. 

Adiocate  with  Dr.  U  ightman  ;  was  sec.  of  the  Louisville 
convention  in  1845,  at  which  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S  was  organ- 
ized,  and  has  been  sec.  of  all  the  General  Conferences  •  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  compiled  the  hymn-book  • 
was  general  book-editor  of  the  Ch.  from  its  organization- 


E. 


edited  the 


- 

.  S.  ;  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel* 
the  Acts,  and  the  Ritual  of  the  Jf.  E.   Uh.  S.  ;  a  Treatise  on 
Baptism   one  on  Holiness,  The  Sunday-School  Teacher,  Refu- 
tation of  the  Theological  Works  of  Paine,  etc.     During  the 
war  he  returned  (Feb.  1862)  to  Ala.,  and  performed  pastoral 
work  in  Tuscaloosa  1862-65,  and  in  Greensboro'  a  part  of 
m  ;  was  general  ed.,  and  ed.  of  the  Sunday-School  PMfer  • 
also  ed.  of  Chr.  Advocate,  prof,  of  systematic  theol.  in  Van- 
derbilt  Univ.  and  dean  of  theological  faculty.    He  was  one 
of  the  associate  eds.  of  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.    D.  May  6  1882 
Summers'*  (or  Somers'sj  Island*.    See  HEKMI-I.A« 
Summit,  N.  J.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sum'ner  (CHARLES),  b.  in  Boston  Jan.  6,  1811.  The 
Sumners  had  long  been  prominent  in  Mass.  The  family  was 
noted  for  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  vigor—  tall,  strong, 
and  stalwart.  The  Senator's  father  was,  however,  a  spare 
man,  about  the  average  height.  He  delivered  and  pub.  ad- 
dresses and  poems,  was  a  wide  student,  with  fine  literary 
taste.  Charles  was  ed.  at  the  Boston  Public  Lat.  School  • 
entered  Harvard  1836,  and  was  grad.  there  1830.  After  his 
graduation  he  gave  a  yr.  to  science,  belles-lettres,  hist.,  and 
art.  In  1831  he  joined  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  entered 
on  the  study  of  law  with  enthusiasm.  His  leisure  was  de- 
voted to  contributing  to  the  American  Jurist,  of  which  he 
became  chief  ed.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  ;  pub.  3  vols. 
of  Story's  Decisions,  and  often  supplied  his  place  as  lecturer 
at  the  law  school,  where  he  was  himself  lecturer  from  1835 
to  1837  and  in  1843.  In  1836  he  edited  Dunlap's  Admiralty 
Treatise.  In  1837  he  went  to  Europe  and  was  received  with 
most  flattering  attention,  returning  in  1840.  In  1845  he  was 
chosen  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  pronounce  the  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  and  took  for  his  subject  the  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations.  This  was  bitterly  criticised  at  home,  but  pro- 
nounced by  Cobden  "  the  most  noble  contribution  made  by 
any  modern  writer  to  the  cause  of  peace." 

S.  had  planned  a  lawyer's  life,  and  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  reach  the  bench.    But  when  (1845)  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  Texas  to  the  Union  he  turned  to  politics,  speaking 
and  working  against  such  admission,  and  protesting  against 
the  war  with  Mex.  which  followed.    When  the  Whigs  nom- 
inated Gen.  Taylor,  a  slaveholder,  for  the  Presidency,  he 
quitted  the  Whig  party,  joined  (June  1848)  the  Free-Soil 
party,  which  he  assisted  to  form,  supported  its  nominee, 
Van  Buren,  for  Pres.,  was  chairman  of  its  State  central 
committee,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass.    In  Oct. 
1846  he  had  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Cong.,  but  in  Oct. 
1848  he  consented  to  stand  as  the  candidate  of  the  Free-Soil 
party.     Although  he  was  defeated,  this  step  gave  such 
serious  offence  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  that  his 
fees  for  legal  services  thenceforth  dwindled  to  almost  noth- 
ing.   Pet  as  he  had  been  in  society,  and  with  such  promise 
at  the  bar,  his  decided  anti-slavery  position  created  a  reso- 
lution to  crush  him  socially  and  professionally.    But  from 
this  moment  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Commonwealth.    No  matter  that  in  after  yrs. 
the  legislature  censured,  the  press  abused,  and  politicians 
criticised  him.    He  always  had,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
hearty,  entire,  steadfast,  and  loving  confidence  of  the  young 
men  of  Mass.    In  1849  he  maintained  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Mass,  the  unconstitutionality  of  separate  schools 
for  whites  and  blacks.    The  decision  was  against  him.    In 
this  argument  he  introduced  to  English  speech  the  phrase 
"  equality  before  the  law."    In  1851  he  was  elected  Senator 
of  the  U  S.,  the  first  civil  office,  and  the  only  one,  he  ever 
held.    He  took  his  seat  Dec.  1.  1851.    At  that  time  an  anti- 
slavery  speaker  was  not  considered  "  respectable  "  by  the 
Senate.    His  remarks  were  not  so  much  heresies  as  blas- 
phemies.   From  this  moment  his  life  becomes  in  a  large 
sense  the  hist,  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  Cong.    In  Aug. 
1852  he  began  his  Congressional  assault  on  slavery  by  a 
masterly  argument  for  the  .-epeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
entitled  Freedom  National—  Slavery  Sec/imial.    In  May  1858 
he  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  The  Crime  against  Kan- 
sas, advocating  the  admission  of  that  State  to  protect  i 
from  slavery.    His  comments  on  the  conduct  of  several 
Senators  who  had  taken  part  in  the  debate  led  to  a  scene 
which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  characterized  as  "  the  beginning  of 
civil  war."    On  May  22,  1856,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  one  of 
the  Reps,  from  S.  C.,  approached  Mr.  S.  while  seated  at  his 
desk  in  the  Senate  chamber  engaged  in  writing,  and  struck 
him  repeatedly  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  gutta-percha 
cane,  causing  him  to  fall  unconscious. 

Elected  and  re-elected  to  the  Senatorship,  and  passing 
the  last  23  yrs.  of  his  life  in  the  Senate,  his  attention  was  by 
no  means  given  exclusively  to  slavery.    He  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  great  debates.    His  speech  in  Jan.  1862,  advocat 
ing  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  taken  from  the  Bi 
mail-steamer  Trent,  is  a  masterly  exhibition  of  maritime 
law,  and  did  much  to  reconcile  the  country  to  that  distaste- 
ful course.    His  speech  on  the  Alabama  claims  m  ^(..bit- 
terly offensive  to  all  his  Eng.  friends  and  severely  criticised 
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by  John  Bright,  was  undoubtedly  a  fair  representation  of 
Amer.  opinion,  and  was  the  basis  of  final  settlement.  His 
addresses  on  the  constitutional  law  respecting  rebel  States, 
on  reconstruction,  the  war  powers  of  the  govt.,  interna- 
tional relations,  internal  improvements,  etc.,  exhaust  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  His  sketches  of  Story,  Allston, 
Granville  Sharpe,  Lincoln,  and  La  Fayette  show  rare  powers 
of  portraiture.  His  articles  on  White  Slavery  in  the  Barbary 
Slates,  Prophetic  Voices  concerning  America,  and  other  liter- 
ary efforts,  show  good  taste,  ingenious  research,  and  exact 
scholarship.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to  insist  that  we 
should  seize  the  opportunity  the  rebellion  gave  not  only  to 
fortify  the  Union,  but  to  abolish  slavery,  and  that  abolition 
was  inevitable.  He  early  and  constantly  urged  Lincoln  to 
emancipate  by  proclamation  ;  so  of  the  enlistment  of  black 
troops  and  the  recognition  of  negro  citizenship  by  an 
amendment  of  the  const.  He  maintained  that  under  our 
const.  Cong,  could  give  the  negro  the  right  to  vote  ;  hence 
he  gave  no  support  to  the  Fifteenth  amendment,  consider- 
ing it  unnecessary.  During  the  session  of  1870  he  exerted 
himself  vigorously  to  defeat  Grant's  San  Domingo  policy, 
criticised  the  administration  and  the  Pres.  severely  on  that 
and  other  grounds,  and  protested  earnestly  against  the  re- 
nomination  of  Grant.  In  May  1872  he  had  moved  in  the 
Senate  that  the  names  of  victories  in  our  c.  war  should  not 
be  inscribed  on  our  regimental  flags.  He  again  visited  Eu- 
rope Sept.-Nov.  1872.  During  the  session  of  1872-73,  and 
the  following  one,  he  gave  most  of  his  time  to  his  Civil 
Rights  bill,  which  puts  the  negro  on  the  exact  level  of  the 
white  in  respect  to  inns,  juries,  schools,  chs.,  public  con- 
veyances, and  all  civil  privileges.  D.  Mar.  11,  1874.  [From 
orig.  art.  inJ.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  lion.  WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  LL.D.] 
Sumner  (CHARLES  PINCKNEY).  See  SUMNER  (CHARLES). 
Su  in  nor  (EDWIN  VOSE),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Jan.  1796, 
where  ed. ;  served  during  the  Mex.  war,  leading  the  charge 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  where  severely  wounded,  and  at  Molino  del 
Rey  commanded  the  cav. ;  was  gov.  of  N.  M.  1851-53 ;  in 
1857  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Cheyennes  ; 
in  Mar.  1861  appointed  brig.-gen.  in  the  army,  commanded 
the  1st  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  throughout  the 
Va.  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  being  twice  wounded ; 
appointed  mai.-gen.  of  volunteers  July  11,  1862,  and  com- 
manded the  2d  corps ;  also  commanded  at  Fredericksburg 
Dec.  13,  1862 ;  at  his  own  request  was  relieved  Jan.  25,  1863. 
D.  Mar.  21,  1863. 

Sumner  (GEORGE),  brother  of  Charles,  b.  in  Boston  Feb. 
5, 1817,  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  ;  travelled  exten- 
sively, studying  public  and  international  law,  and  was  often 
consulted  by  foreign  govts.  upon  points  of  political  economy. 
To  him  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  is  especiajly  due  the  establish- 
ment in  this  country  of  schools  for  idiots.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  contributed  largely  to  European  and 
Amer.  reviews,  lectured  extensively  in  the  U.  S.  on  philan- 
thropic topics,  and  pub.  several  valuable  addresses  and 
pamphlets.  D.  Oct.  6,  1863. 

Sunnier  (INCREASE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Nov. 
27,  1746,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  town ;  was  rep.  in  the  legislature  1776- 
80,  State  senator  1780-82,  associate  judge  of  supreme  court 
1782-97,  gov.  of  Mass.  1797-99,  and  in  1789  member  of  conven- 
tion for  adoption  of  U.  S.  const.  D.  June  7, 1799. 

Sumner  (JOHN  BIRD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kenilworth,  Warwick- 
shire, in  1780,  was  ed.  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge  ;  entered 
holy  orders:  became  rector  of  Mapledurham,  canon  of 
Durham  in  1820,  bp.  of  Chester  in  1828,  and  abp.  of  Canter- 
bury and  primate  of  all  Eng.  in  1848.  Wrote  Essays  tending 
to  show  that  the  Prophecies  now  accomplishing  are  an  Evidence 
of  the  truth  of  tlie  Chr.  Religion,  Treatise  on  the  Records  of 
Creation,  etc.  D.  Sept.  6, 1862. 

Sumner  (WILLIAM  GRAHAM),  b.  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
30,  1840,  prepared  for  coll.  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  gram, 
school ;  grad.  at  Yale  1863 ;  studied  philos.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Gottingen  1864-66,  and  at  Ox.,  Eng. ;  was  tutor  in  Yale  1866- 
69 ;  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  Dec.  29, 1867 ;  was  for  a  time 
assistant  minister  of  Calvary  ch.,  New  York ;  appointed 
prof,  of  political  and  social  science  at  Yale  1872.  Wrote  a 
Hist,  of  Amer.  Currency. 

Snmpt'uary  Laws  are  laws  to  restrict  the  expenses 
of  citizens  within  defined  limits.  They  have  respect  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  consumption  and  to  the  general  style  of 
living.  Such  laws  involve  always  an  abridgment  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  assumption  that  a  govt.,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  paternal  authority  over  its  subjects,  can  judge 
better  than  themselves  what  will  best  subserve  their  welfare 
m  the  use  of  what  they  have.  Under  an  aristocratic  organi- 
zation of  society  such  enactments  have  been  made  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  class  distinctions.  This  leg- 
islation has,  however,  almost  entirely  failed  of  its  obiect. 
Actual  experience,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  'true 
functions  of  govt,,  have  led  to  the  abandonment,  in  modern 
times,  of  all  S.  L.  properly  so  called.  A.  L.  CHAPIN 

Snm'ter  (Sumter  C.-H.  P.  O.),  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Sum- 
ter co.,  S.  C.,  145  m.  from  Wilmington,  N.  C.  About  10,000 
bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  annually  from  here.  Pop.  1870, 
1807 c  1880,  2011. 

Sumter  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Va.  in  1734,  removed  in  early  life 
to  S.  C. ;  participated  in  the  Cherokee  war,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent actor  m  the  events  which  preceded  the  Revolution : 
served  in  the  interior  of  the  State  until  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton ;  went  to  N.  C.  and  raised  a  large  force,  with  which  he 
defeated  (July  12.  1780)  a  force  of  Brit,  and  Tories ;  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  post  at  Rocky  Mount  Aug  1, 
but  Aug.  6  he  defeated  and  routed  the  Prince  of  Wales  regi- 
ment at  Hanging  Rock,  and  dispersed  a  large  body  of 
lories;  captured  a  valuable  convoy  Aug.  16,  but  was  in 
turn  defeated  and  routed  byTarletonon  the  18th  at  Fishing 
L'il6  V  /amed  a  victory  at  Broad  River  Nov.  12,  and  on  the 
!0th  defeated  Tarleton  at  Blackstocks,  and  was  severely 
wounded  ;  was  member  of  the  convention  which  adopted 
the  Federal  const.  ;  was  M.  C.  1789-93  and  1797-1802  U  S 


Senator  1801-10,  and  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil  1809-11.  D. 
June  1,  1S32. 

Sumter,  Fort.    See  FORT  SUMTER. 

Sun  [A.-S.  sunna\.  The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  controls  by  its  attraction  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
and  by  its  heat  is  the  prime  mover  and  maintainer  of  all 
activity  upon  their  surfaces.  Hence  it  has  always  been  to 
astrons.  a  subject  of  earnest  and  careful  study,  never  more 
so  than  at  present,  and  to  mankind  in  general  an  object  of 
admiration,  and  sometimes,  as  with  the  Peruvians  and  anc. 
Pers.,  of  worship.  The  prin.  numerical  facts  relating  to  it 
are  the  following : 

Mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax 8.86"  ±  0.05" 

Mean  distance  from  the  earth,  miles 92,260,000  ±  500,000 

Difference  between  greatest  and  least  distance  miles 3,100,000 

Mean  apparent  diameter 32'  3.6" 

Diameter  in  miles 860,000 

Diameter  (earth's  taken  as  unity)  108.7 

Mass  "  "  "       320,000 

Density          "  "  "      W 

Specific  gravity 1 .42 

Force  ofgravity  at  sun's  surface  (earth's  as  1) 27.1 

Inclination  of  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic 7^  15' 

Longitude  of  node  of  sun's  equator 73"  57' 

Mean  time  of  rotation  on  its  axis 25.38rf. 

Radiation  of  heat  per  second,  sufficient  to  melt  287,200,000  cubic  miles 
of  ice. 

Nearly  all  the  above  given  data,  depend  upon  the  first  as  a 
foundation,  and  since  the  parallax,  as  at  present  known,  is 
itself  subject  to  a  probable  error  of  at  least  V^oo  of  its 
whole  amount,  a  corresponding  uncertainty  affects  all  the 
rest.  The  distance  of  the  sun,  92,000,000  m.,  is  so  great  that 
a  R.  R.  train  travelling  without  stops  at  the  rate  of  40  m.  an 
hour  would  require  263  yrs.  to  accomplish  it.  Sound,  mov- 
ing with  the  same  velocity  as  on  the  earth,  would  be  14  yrs. 
on  the  way. 

When  examined  by  the  telescope,  the  surface  of  the  sun 
presents  a  peculiar  curdled  or  mottled  appearance,  much 
like  that  of  coarse-grained  drawing-paper.  Near  the  edg_e 
the  disk  is  noticeably  darker  than  at  the  centre,  and  is 
marked  here  and  there  with  long,  irregular  streaks  of  light, 
called  faculae,  which  closely  resemble  the  flecks  of  foam 
floating  on  the  surface  of  an  eddy  below  a  cascade.  But 
the  most  striking  objects  are  the  spots,  of  which  there  are 
usually  several  visible  atonce. 
The  figure  gives  a  good  idea 
of  their  general  appearance. 
They  consist  of  a  nearly  black 
central  portion,  called  the 
nucleus  or  umbra.of  irregular 
form,  and  around  it  a  fringe 
less  deeply  dark,  called  the 
penumbra.  In  magnitude 
they  vary  greatly,  from  mi- 
nute black  pores  to  blotches 
which  are  even  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  have  a  diam- 
eter of  nearly  100,000  m .  They 
generally  go  in  groups,  and 
are  distributed  in  2  zones 

upon  the  solar  surface,  on  each  side  of  the  equator  and  par- 
allel to  it,  being  seldom  found  very  near  the  equator  itself, 
and  almost  never  as  distant  from  it  as  40°  of  solar  lat.  Their 
forms  and  dimensions  are  no  more  permanent  than  those 
of  our  clouds,  but  are  continually  changing,  old  spots  closing 
up  and  disappearing,  while  new  ones  break  out  to  take  their 
place.  By  watching  them  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
period  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  the  position  of  its  equator 
as  given  in  the  table  of  numerical  data.  But  it  is  a  most 
important  fact  that  they  show  the  surface  of  the  sun  to 
move,  not  like  that  of  a  solid  globe,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
while  near  the  equator  the  time  of  rotation  slightly  exceeds 
25  days,  at  a  solar  lat.  of  44°  it  is  28  days.  Their  number  is 
periodically  variable,  the  periodicity  being  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, but  the  time  not  differing  much  from  11  yrs.  The 
number  of  different  spot-groups  observed  during  a  yr.  some- 
times rises  as  high  as  350,  or  nearly  one  new  one  every  day, 
and  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  24.  It  is  found  that,  during 
the  yr.  of  maximum,  the  magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth 
are  also  at  a  maximum,  and  vice  versa. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  cause  and  nature 
of  the  spots,  opinion  is  divided.  The  small  specific  gravity 
of  the  whole  mass,  however,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
present  prevailing  doctrine  that  the  sun  is  mainly  gaseous, 
but  covered  by  a  sort  of  luminous  shell  of  cloud  formed  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  vapors  which  are  cooled  by  external 
radiation ;  this  cloudlike  layer  is  called  the  photosphere. 
The  photosphere  is  overlaid  by  an  atmosphere  containing 
in  its  lower  regions  nearly  all  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  sun,  while  higher  up  the  lighter 
gases  alone  prevail,  the  distribution  not  following,  how- 
ever, the  laws  of  gases  in  equilibrium,  but  being  largely 
dependent  on  dynamical  actions. 

During  an  eclipse  certain  beautiful  and  singular  appear- 
ances present  themselves.  Hanging  on  the  edge  of  the 
moon  there  are  usually  several  rose-colored  "  prominences  " 
or  "protuberances,"  to  use  the  names  by  which  they  were 
first  described  in  1842.  After  their  nature  had  been  long 
debated,  the  spectroscope  was  applied  to  them  in  1868,  and 
at  once  showed  them  to  be  great  clouds  or  flames  (mainly 
composed  of  hydrogen,  though  also  containing  other  ele- 
ments) which  seem  to  float  above  the  sun  in  some  upper 
atmosphere  like  our  terrestrial  clouds.  Lockyer  showed 
them  to  be  mere  extensions  of  a  stratum  of  incandescent 
hydrogen  which  overlies  the  photosphere  and  atmosphere 
of  metallic  vapors.  To  this  rose-colored  stratum,  whose 
existence,  however,  had  been  recognized  before  by  Arago, 
Grant,  and  others, he  gave  the  name  of  "chromosphere." 
The  corona  with  which  the  sun  is  surrounded  during  a  total 
eclipse  is  in  appearance  much  like  the  "  glory"  with  which 
the  old  painters  encircled  the  heads  of  saints.  Close  to  the 


SUN-BIRDS— SUNSTROKE. 


sun  is  a  ring  of  pearl-colored  dazzling  light,  which  rapidly 
decreases  in  brightness,  as  the  distance  from  the  «un 
increases,  and  assumes  a  distinctly  radiated  structure  Its 
rays,  with  here  and  there  distinct  dark  gaps  between  them 
extend  to  a  distance  equalling  the  radius  of  the  sun  and 
sometimes  its  diameter,  and  are  terminated  by  an  irregular 
outline  somewhat  star-like  in  form,  having  from  4  to  6 
points,  but  not  symmetrically  placed.  [From  arig.  art.  in 
J.'*  Univ.  Cyc..  by  PROP.  C.  A.  YOUNG,  LL.D.] 

Sun-Birds,  the  Promeropidas,  a  family  of  small  brill- 
iantly colored,  slender-billed  birds,  found  in  the  Old  World, 
and  chiefly  in  hot  countries.  They  represent  the  humming- 
birds of  the  New  World,  and  some  of  them  approach  quite 
near  the  humming-birds  in  appearance  and  habits. 

Suu'bury,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Northumberland  co 
Pa..  53  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.    Pop.  1870,  3131 ;  1880,  4077. 

Sun'cook,  R.  R.  June.,  Merrimack  co.,  X.  H.,  at  conflu- 
ence of  Sunconk  and  Merrimack  rivers.  Pop.  1880,  1966. 

Snu'da  Islands  is  the  common  name  of  that  chain  of 
large  islands  belonging  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  which  sep- 
arates the  Java  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Sun'day  [Sax.  Sun  nan  dag;  Lat.  Dies  solis  ;  in  Sans,  and 
other  langs.  of  India  the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  has 
the  same  signification],  the  secular  name  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  which  is  held  among  Chrs.  as  a  Sabbath  or  rest-day 
and  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection.  As  soon  as  the 
Chr.  religion  came  to  be  recognized  by  the  state,  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  observance  of  the  S.  Constantine  (321)  pro- 
hibited all  business  except  agricultural  labor,  and  all  legal 
proceedings  except  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Theodosms 
II.  (425)  forbade  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  on  S.  The 
laws  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  several  kings  of  Fr.,  and  espe- 
cially Charlemagne  (813),  prohibited  servile  work  and  secu- 
lar business.  In  Eng.  S.  laws  were  of  very  early  origin. 
The  common  law  distinguished  S.  from  other  days  by  allow- 
ing no  judicial  acts  on  that  day,  according  to  the  maxim, 
Dies  dominicus  non  estjuridicus.  The  most  important  of  the 
Eng.  statutes  is  29  Chas.  II.  c.  7,  whjch  prohibits  all  worldly 
labor  or  business  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  ex- 
cepted),  the  sale  of  goods,  travelling  for  purposes  of  trade, 
and  the  serving  or  executing  of  any  process  or  warrant,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace.  The  dress- 
ing of  meat  in  families,  and  its  sale  in  inns  and  eating-shops, 
and  the  crying  of  milk  before  9  and  after  4,  are  allowed. 
This  statute,  somewhat  modified  by  subsequent  laws,  is  the 
present  S.  law  of  Eng.,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  S.  laws 
of  this  country. 

The  early  Amer.  colonists  brought  with  them  the  observ- 
ance of  S.,  both  as  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  inst.,  and  both 
the  religious  and  secular  observance  of  the  day  was  en- 
forced by  laws  similar  to  the  Eng.  statutes,  though  modified 
by  the  popular  feelings  and  modes  of  life.  The  early  laws 
of  Mass.,  Conn.,  Ga.,  S.  C.,  and  Va.  compelled  attendance 
at  ch.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  govt.  as  the 
separation  between  Ch.  and  State  came  to  be  carried  out, 
the  earlier  S.  laws  were  modified  in  conformity  with  this 
principle,  and  the  legislatures  and  courts  have  been  careful 
to  distinguish  between  S.  observance  as  a  religious  and  as  a 
civil  inst.,  and  to  enforce  only  the  latter.  The  Federal 
const,  provides  that  S.  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  10  days 
within  which  the  Pres.  may  return  any  bill;  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  offices  of  the  depts.  are  closed ;  the  service 
of  the  P.  O.  is  restricted  ;  no  session  of  Cong,  is  held,  and 
provision  is  made  by  act  of  Cong,  for  the  observance  of  S. 
in  the  army  and  navy.  Beyond  this,  S.  legislation  does  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  Federal  govt.  The  statutes 
of  the  States  differ  somewhat  in  details  and  strictness.  S. 
is  everywhere  held  as  a  dies  non.  Public  affairs  are  sus- 
pended ;  the  legislatures  do  not  sit ;  courts  are  not  held, 
except  that  in  some  cities  police  courts  are  open  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  legal  processes  are  not  served.  In  most  of  the 
States  common  labor  and  traffic  are  prohibited  ;  contracts 
made  or  for  service  on  S.  are  invalid  ;  public  amusements 
are  restricted  or  forbidden.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  REV.  W.  W.  ATTERBURT.] 

Sunday-Schools.  The  S.-S.  of  the  present  day  has 
several  distinctive  features :  (1)  It  is  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  a  day  on  which  there  is  a  general  suspension  of 
secular  labor,  on  which  public  schools  everywhere  are 
closed.  (2)  It  is  a  school  for  positively  religious  instruction. 

(3)  It  is  thoroughly  a  Bible  school.    The  Holy  Scripts,  furnish 
the  basis  and  almost  exclusively  the  text-book  of  instruction. 

(4)  It  is  for  children  and  youth  universally,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  Chr.  or  pagan,  educated  or  illiterate.    Its  advantages 
are  freely  offered  to  all.    (5)  The  pupils  are  usually  grouped 
together  in  small  classes,  comprising  those  of  equal  attain- 
ments, and  each  class  is  brought  into  very  close  relations 
with  its  teacher.    (6)   Instruction  is  given  by  unpaid  lay 
teachers,    tf)  The  instniction  is  supplementary  to  that  given 
by  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  ministry.    While  many 
pupils  may  be  found  whom  the  public  schools  do  not  reach 
or  who  are  under  no  Chr.  influences  at  home,  the  great 
mass  of  S.-S.  children  attend  the  common  school  through- 
out the  week  and  belong  to  nominally  Chr.  families,    d 
The  S.-S.  is  to  a  very  large  extent  independent  of  ecclesi- 
astical control.    It  is  a  voluntary  organization  very  infor- 
mally constituted,  having  no  pecuniary  interests  to  creati 
trouble,  and  managed  very  much  as  the  superintendent  ana 
teachers  prefer. 

History.—  To  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester.  Eng.,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  distinction  of  having  originated  a  moyemeni 
in  the  interests  of  philanthropy  some.results  of  which  are 
now  seen  in  the  modern  S.-S.  system.    His  plans,  first  nia< 
public  in  the  Gloucester  Journal  (1783),  of  which  he  was 
editor,  were  afterward  unfolded  more  at  length  ana  a 
cussed  in  various  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Having  had  his  attention  called  in  1781  or  1782  to  the  igno- 
rance and  poverty  of  certain  children  in  the  subu 
native  city,  he  started  among  them,  on  his  own  respons 
itv,  what  in  modern  phrase  would  be  called  a  missionary 


enterprise,  hiring  some  women  to  teach  them  to  read  and 
to  recite  the  Ch.  catechism.  The  movements  in  G.  Brit,  at- 
tracted attention  on  this  sid«-  ,,f  tli.-  Atlantic,  and  led  to  the 
organization,  in  Jan.  1791.  of  the  Phila.  Soeietv  for  the  Sup- 
port and  Institution  of  First-Day  or  S.-S.  [From  orifj.  art 
m  ./.'«  [  nit:  Cyc..  l,y  HKV.  K.  W.  GILMAN,  D.  D.] 

Suii'derland,  town  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the 
\\  ear  near  its  mouth  on  the  N.  Sea.  It  has  extensive  docks 
and  ship-building  yards  along  its  harbor,  large  manufa.  t 
ures  of  glass,  earthenware,  rope,  sailcloth,  anchors,  and 
other  ironware,  and  is,  next  to  Newcastle,  the  greatest 
coal-shining  port  in  the  world.  Pop.  124.96(1 

Snnderland  (LA  ROY),  b.  in  Exeter,  R.  l.\  in  1804,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Meth.  Ch.  in  1823 ;  became  prominent  in 
the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements  and  in  othrr 
reforms  of  the  day  :  was  connected,  as  ed.  or  contributor, 
with  various  journals  and  periodicals,  and  pub.  many  \\ 
among  which  are  A  Ouention  on  Temperance,  Testimony  <>f 
God  against  Xlurtry,  Book  of  Psychology,  etc. 

Sunderlaud  (SPENCER,  EARLS  OF).  HENRY  SPEMEK, 
the  first  earl,  b.  in  1620,  joined  Charles  I.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  c.  war;  fought  at  Edgehill ;  was  created  earl  nf 
Sunderland  in  June  1643,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  Sept.  20,  1643.  —  ROBERT  SPENCER,  his  son,  the 
second  earl,  b.  in  Paris  about  1641,  was  sent  on  embassies  to 
Madrid  and  Paris  in  1761,  and  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
1674  and  sec.  of  state  in  1678 ;  at  first  opposed  and  then  sup- 
ported the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
ward James  II. ;  was  detected  in  a  secret  intrigue  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  was  dismissed  in  1688,  and  took  refuge  in 
Hoi. ;  was  specially  excepted  in  the  ac,t  of  indemnity  granted 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  his  accession  as  William  III. ; 
gained  the  favor  of  William,  and  in  1695  was  made  lord 
chamberlain  and  privy  councillor,  but  retired  from  public 
life  in  1697.  D.  Sept.  28, 1702.— CHARLES  SPENCER,  his  son.  tin- 
third  earl,  b.  in  1674,  professed  liberal  principles ;  married 
in  1699  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  thereby 
strengthening  his  alliance  with  the  dominant  Whig  party ; 
in  1706  took  part  in  negotiations  for  the  union  between  Eng. 
and  Scot. ;  in  1707  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  ;  was  made 
lord  lieut.  of  Ire.  in  1714,  in  1715  lord  privy  seal,  iu  1717  sec.  of 
state  again  and  pres.  of  the  council,  and  in  1718  first  lord  of 
the  treas. ;  was  apparently  deeply  involved  in  the  "Smith 
Sea  Bubble ;"  was  acquitted,  but  driven  from  office  in  1720. 
D.  Apr.  19,  1722. 

Sundew.    See  INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

S ii it- Dial.    See  DIAL. 

Sun-Fish,  a  name  given  for  various,  but  never  very 
obvious,  reasons  to  different  aquatic  animals.  (1)  In  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  it  is  most  frequently  applied  to  species  of 
fresh-water  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Centrarchidw. 
and  chiefly  to  the  genera  ftnnotis  and  Lepornis.  (2)  On  the 
sea-coast,  to  some  extent,  but  more  especially  In  Eng.,  it  is 
given  to  species  of  Orthagoriscidae.  (3)  In  some  parts  of 
Eng.  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  basking  shark.  (4)  It 
is  also  frequently  applied  by  sailors  to  the  species  of  aca- 
lephs  or  jelly-fishes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Suii'Hoiver,  the  Helianthus  annuw,  a  coarse  and  tall 
annual  plant  or  the  order  Composite.  It  is  often  seen  in 
gardens,  and  is  well  known  for  its  large  and  showy-  com- 
pound flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  N.  Amer,  and  was  planted 
by  the  Indians,  but  its  original  home  is  uncertain.  In  Eu- 
rope the  plant  is  raised  for  its  seeds,  which  afford  a  good 
drying  oil.  nearly  equal  to  that  of  linseed.  The  planting  of 
S.  is  reputed  to  be  a  preventive  of  miasmatic  fevers. 

Suiuraria.    See  SOONGARIA. 

Sunn  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  Crotalariajuncea,  a  legumin- 
ous herb  of  Bengal,  extensively  cultivated  in  India  both 
for  its  fibre  and  as  a  forage-plant  for  cows.  It  is  inferior  to 
true  hemp,  but  better  than  jute,  and  is  used  for  cables  and 
canvas.  It  is  exported  extensively. 

Minna-.    See  SUNNITES. 

Sun'ultes,  the  prin.  of  the  2  great  divisions  of  Moham- 
medans, so  called  from  their  maintenance  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sunna,  a  compilation  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of 
Mohammed,  his  companions  and  immediate  successors. 
They  are  therefore  the  orthodox  believers,  and  comprise 
the  Moslems  of  Ar.,  N.  Afr..  the  Tur.  empire  generally,  and 
most  of  those  of  Toorkistan. 

Suu'stroke,  Insolatlo,  or  Coup  de  Solell,  pros- 
tration of  the  animal  vitality  from  long  exposure  to  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun.  S.  has  been  regarded  as  a  state  ol 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  or  ganglionic  nervous  system. 
In  its  first  form  or  stage,  that  of  congestion  and  excitement, 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  intensely  red  and  hot— a  condi- 
tion often  disconnected  with  any  actual  sunburn,  but  due 
to  general  capillary  relaxation  and  congestion  conaequw 
upon  the  impairment  of  the  nerve-centres  which  control  th< 
elastic  arterial  walls.  For  the  same  reason  the  various 


I     graver  cases,  either  at  the  outset  or  later  as  a 
stage  one  of  depression  or  shock  following  that  of  excite 
nwSt!  the  various  vital  fum-tions  may  be  alarn.ingly  de- 
pressed.   The  patient, I't'conies^aiconscjous ;    he  £*»£& 


nredisDosiug  causes  of  S.    msuiriwnci 

s^re  evaporation  and  radiation  from  the  skin,  is  re- 
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SUN-WORSHIP—SURGERY. 


garded  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overheating  of  the 
blood  ;  hence,  a  murky,  damp  heat  is  attended  with  more 
cases  of  S.  than  when  the  atmosphere,  though  hot,  is  dry  and 
clear.  The  treatment  of  S.  consists  in  promptly  withdraw- 
ing caloric  from  the  overheated  body,  or,  when  shock  and 
coma  are  present,  by  diffusible  stimulants  and  revulsive 
agents,  maintaining  strength  and  relieving  cerebral  conges- 
tion. The  cold  douche  to  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  evap- 
orating lotions  or  ice-bag  to  the  head  and  spine,  the  wet 
sheet  swathing  the  entire  body,  and  cold  immersion  are 
agencies  to  be  employed  with  judgment  to  the  overheated 
body  with  the  best  results.  Bromides  may  be  employed, 
but  arterial  sedatives,  as  digitalis  or  veratrum,  are  danger- 
ous. Reversely,  in  coma  and  the  sinking  stage  or  form, 
sinapisms,  blankets,  and  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, rich  liquid  food,  ammonia,  and  alcohol  administered 
by  mouth  or  rectum,  blisters  applied  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Sun- Worship  is  an  essential  part  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Parsees.  The  anc.  Peruvians,  who  worshipped 
every  aspect  of  nature,  paid  the  chief  honors  to  the  sun. 
The  old  Egyptians,  the  Grs.,  the  Its.,  and  the  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic races,  the  E.  Indians,  and  some  Afr.  pagans,  were,  as 
some  heathen  races  still  are.  sun-worshippers. 

Superior,  Wia.    See  APPENDIX. 

Supe'rlor  Lake,  the  largest  fresh -water  lake  in  the 
world,  and  the  largest  of  all  lakes  except  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  is  salt.  It  is  roughly  triangular  in  outline,  and  is 
bounded  N.  W.  by  Minn,  and  Ont.,  N.  E.  by  Ont.,  and  8.  by 
Wis.  and  Mich.  Its  area  is  over  31,400  sq.  m. ;  its  mean  depth 
is  about  1000  ft.;  the  greatest  length,  355m.;  breadth,  160m. 
Whiteflsh,  sturgeon,  and  several  noble  species  of  lake-trout 
abound  in  its  waters,  which  are  singularly  clear  and  cold. 
The  lake  is  subject  to  severe  storms.  The  islands  are  not 
very  numerous.  Isle  Royale,  the  largest,  also  Grand  Island 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  belong  to  the  U.  S. ;  and  Pie, 
Michipicoten,  St.  Ignace,  Montreal,  Leach,  the  Slate  Islands, 
Sandy  Islands,  Caribou,  Silver,  and  many  smaller  islands 
are  Canadian.  The  lake  never  freezes  over  in  winter,  but 
is  unnavigable  at  that  season  on  account  of  the  shore  ice. 

Supernatural.    See  MIRACLES. 

Supper,  The  Lord's.    See  EUCHARIST. 

Suppuration.    See  ABSCESS,  PYAEMIA,  and  WOUNDS. 

s iirjit',  town  of  Brit.  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  on 
the  Taptee,  is  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with 
walls  surmounted  by  towers.  The  place  is  most  important 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  Pop.  113,117. 

Surety.    See  GUARANTY. 

Surf-Bird,  a  turn-stone,  a  small  wading  bird  of  the 
Amer.  Pacific  coasts,  about  10  inches  long,  named  from  its 
habit  of  allowing  the  surf  occasionally  to  dash  over  it  as  it 
seeks  its  prey  on  the  rocky  shores.  Its  flight  is  short  and 
irregular. 

Surf-Duck,  a  sea-coast  duck  of  Amer.,  one  of  the  group 
called  scoters  in  G.  Brit,  and  coots  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  quite 
black,  except  a  little  patch  of  white  on  the  head  and  an- 
other on  the  nape.  Its  flesh  is  not  eatable. 

Sur'gery.  Our  first  definite  traditions  regarding  S.  come 
from  the  Grs.  The  Asiatics  and  Egyptians,  however,  were 
their  preceptors.  Agenor,  a  Phoenician  king,  practised  S. 
with  distinction,  devising  the  scarf  or  sling  now  almost  in- 
dispensable in  many  injuries  of  the  upper  extremity.  Chi- 
ron, the  Thessajian  centaur,  is  more  generally  accredited 
the  father  of  S.  in  the  fabulous  ages  ot  Gr.  hist.  His  repu- 
tation is  eclipsed  by  that  of  ^Esculapius.  Jason,  Theseus, 
and  Hercules  practised  S.,  and  Epione,  the  wife  of  -<Escu- 
lapius,  as  well  as  Medea,  proved  that  women  not  only  shared 
with  men  the  perils  of  war,  but  aided  in  repairing  its  rav- 
ages. A  Thracian  king,  Orpheus,  cured  a  woman  bitten  by 
a  snake,  whence  arose  the  fable  that  he  had  rescued  her 
from  hell.  The  Grs.  made  many  demigods  partly  because 
of  their  achievements  in  the  healing  art.  Two  sons  of  ^Es- 
culapius,  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  are  not  inconspicuous 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  For  6  centuries  after  the 
Trojan  war  we  have  little  information  of  any  advances  in  S. 
It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Pythagoras  that  the  way  was 
paved  toward  raising  its  dignity.  The  school  that  he  found- 
ed at  Crotona  inspired  the  schools  of  Cnidos  and  Cos,  and 
a  century  later  there  appeared  in  the  latter  that  splendid 
genius,  Hippocrates  (460-357).  It  was  with  him  a  maxim 
that  when  med.  failed  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  knife 
or  to  fire,  and  he  used  courageously  the  cautery  and  knife. 
He  commended  operations  like  tapping  the  chest  for  empy- 
ema,  nephrotomy  for  calculus  lodged  in  the  kidney,  and 
trepanning  the  skull  for  headache.  He  was  familiar  with 
cataplasms  and  venesection  and  cupping ;  with  operations 
on  ranula,  nasal  polypi,  and  ganglia  ;  with  the  treatment  of 
piles  and  fistulas  by  ligature  :  with  tapping  in  dropsies,  etc. 
He  gave  rules  for  the  treatment  of  dislocations  and  fract- 
ures, and  anticipated  a  multitude  of  the  practices  that 
have  been  vaunted  by  the  moderns.  Of  the  more  imme- 
diate successors  of  Hippocrates,  Diocles  of  Carystus  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  S.,  and  Praxagoras  of  Cos  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  very  bold  surgeon,  laying  open  the 
abdomen  for  the  removal  of  intestinal  obstructions.  The 
Egyptian  school  took  its  rise  B.  c.  300.  Herophilus  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  Erasistratus  were  its  most  conspicuous  leaders 
That  the  former  dissected  human  bodies  is  asserted  by 
Galen.  He  discriminated  nerves  of  motion  from  those  of 
sensation;  described  the  occipital  depression  "torcular 
Herophih"  as  the  point  at  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge  ;  distinguished  the  cerebrum  from  the  cere- 
bellum ;  dissected  the  tunics  of  the  eye  and  originated  the 
term  retina,  etc. ;  Erasistratus  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
bold  surgeon,  not  hesitating  to  excise  portions  of  the  liver 
•2ft  of  the  spleen.  He  decried  drugs,  and  insisted  on  the 

inty  of  diet,  bathing,  regimen,  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
other  hygienic  resources  as  therapeutic  measures.  Xeno- 
phon  of  Cos,  Mantius,  Philoxenus,  and  Andreas  were  great 
inventors  m  S.,  and  Ammonius,  surnamed  Lithotomus,  in- 


vented an  instrument  for  crushing  vesical  concretions  too 
large  to  be  extracted  through  the  ordinary  incision. 

Until  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  appeared  in  Rome  no 
surgical  practitioner  or  writer  of  note  until  Aulus  Cornelius 
Celsus.  His  De  Re  Medico,  is  preserved,  in  which  he  advises 
the  amputation  of  limbs  affected  by  gangrene,  pronouncing 
the  operation  very  dangerous,  but  giving  excellent  precepts 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  method  of  lithot- 
omy he  describes  is  still  regarded  as  of  value,  especially  in 
children.  He  gives  rules  for  the  removal  of  cataract  by 
depression,  for  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  for  the  reduction 
of  several  varieties  of  hernia,  etc.  Galen  was  a  surgeon  at 
Pergamus  (A.  p.  165),  and  afterward  at  Rome.  His  commen- 
taries on  various  surgical  subjects  are  of  value,  and  he 
made  a  step  toward  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  After  Galen,  in  the  3d  century  came  Antyllus,  who 
recommended  extraction  for  hard  cataract,  and  suggested 
arteriotomy  in  place  of  venesection  in  some  cases.  We  owe 
to  this  period  an  encyclopaedic  performance  by  Oribasius 
(326-403  A.  D.),  whose  observations  on  operations  on  the 
urinary  organs  and  on  fractures  and  luxations  are  of  value. 
The  next  surgical  writer  commonly  thought  worthy  of  men- 
tion, after  a  lapse  of  nearly  2  centuries,  is  Ae'tius  (550  A.  D.). 
Paulus  ^Egineta,  prof,  at  Alexandria  about  640  A.  D.,  wrote 
a  compendium  of  the  healing  art,  of  which  the  sixth  book  is 
esteemed  the  best  body  of  surgical  knowledge  prior  to  the 
revival  of  letters.  He  was  pre-eminent  as  an  accoucheur. 

In  the  7th  century  learning  was  gradually  communicated 
to  the  Arabians,  and  for  the  next  5  centuries  we  must  look 
for  anything  noteworthy  in  S.  in  this  direction.  Rhazes 
(852-932  A.  D.),  who  practised  at  Bagdad,  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe spina  bifida.  He  cauterized  the  bites  of  rabid  ani- 
mals. He  gave  a  better  account  of  hernia  than  his  prede- 
cessors. Hally  Abbas  was  a  voluminous  writer  at  the  end 
of  the  10th  century.  Avicenna  (980-1037  A.  D.),  ed.  in  Bag- 
dad, acquired  an  extraordinary  distinction,  but  the  most 
important  among  the  Ar.  celebrities  is  Albucasis  (1110  A.  D.). 
His  Chirurgia  contains  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  S. 
that  then  existed.  Avenzohar  (1162  A.  D.),  a  Jew,  practised 
at  Seville  in  Andalusia.  He  describes  abscess  of  the  medi- 
astinum, and  a  case  of  suppuration  of  the  kidney  with  dis- 
charge of  14  pints  of  pus.  He  treats  judiciously  of  fracture 
involving  the  hip-joint,  and  of  wounds  of  the  blood-vessels. 
His  pupil,  Averroes  (1198  A.  D.),  a  native  of  Cordova,  achieved 
a  great  reputation.  The  contempt  with  which  the  Saracenic 
school  has  been  regarded  in  Christendom  seems  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  by  the 
systematic  division  of  the  medical  art  into  physic,  S.,  and 
pharmacy  they  made  a  certain  progress.  For  several  cen- 
turies the  only  attempts  worthy  of  notice  are  in  connection 
with  the  schools  established  at  Salerno  and  Monte  Casino, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  they  were  eclipsed 
by  the  rising  reputation  of  the  schools  of  Bologna  and  Paris. 
Worthy  of  note  are  Rogerius  of  Parma  (circa  1206),  and  his 
disciple,  Roland  Capelluti,  who  composed  a  voluminous 
commentary  on  the  work  of  his  preceptor.  In  a  case  of 
hernia  of  the  lung  he  excised  the  protruding  part,  and  the 
patient  survived.  Hugo  of  Lucca  (d.  1252)  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Bolognese  school ;  Brunus  of  Longobucco 
taught  at  Padua  (1262) ;  Theodoric  of  Cervia  is  accredited 
with  having  substituted  soft  and  simple  bandages  and 
splints  in  fractures  for  the  cruel  appliances  in  vogue  in  his 
day.  William  of  Salicet  (b.  at  Piacenza  in  1210)  practised  in 
armies,  and  at  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  Verona,  and  finally 
went  to  Bologna  and  lectured  on  S. ;  and  there  (.June  8, 1275) 
completed  his  work  on  S.  He  is  the  first  It.  surgeon  who 
treats  at  any  length  of  the  surgical  affections  of  women. 
Gilbertus  Anglicanus  (1290)  appears  to  be  the  first  Eng.  writer 
on  S.  In  1271  Pitard  founded  the  Coll.  of  St.  Come  at  Paris, 
and  his  observations  on  wounds  of  the  head  and  on  poi- 
soned wounds  are  still  remembered. 

The  13th  century  is  conspicuous  as  the  era  in  which  most 
of  the  great  European  uniys.  were  founded.  Lanfrancus,  a 
Milanese  and  a  pupil  of  William  of  Salicet,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  S.  in  Fr.  At  this  time  flourished 
Master  Jehan  Ypermann  (1295-1350),  lately  styled  the  Father 
of  Flemish  S.  During  the  14th  century  surgical  science  was 
dead  in  It.  Bartolomeo  de  Varignana  dissected  human 
bodies  in  1290.  Mondiui  de  Lucci  also  publicly  dissected 
at  Bologna  the  cadavers  of  2  women.  Early  In  the  14th 
century  John  of  Gaddesden  practised  S.  with  success  at 
Ox. ;  John  of  Ardern  flourished  about  1350  in  Newark  and 
Lond.  Guy  of  Chauliac  practised  in  Avignon  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  with  renown,  aud  his  numerous  works 
on  S.  are  still  consulted.  In  them  we  find  the  first  mention 
of  the  Caesarian  operation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century  the  school  of  Montpellier  rapidly  declined.  Both 
It.  and  Fr.  were  desolated  by  contending  factions.  Nicolp 
Falcucci  (d.  1412)  or  Nicholas  of  Florence  compiled  volumi- 
nously on  S.  In  1493  Peter  of  Argelata  professed  S.  at  Bo- 
logna, while  Leonardo  Bertapaglia  (1429)  is  said  to  have 
practised  human  dissections  at  Padua.  Arculanus  (1427) 
taught  with  credit  at  Verona  and  Ferrara,  and  Antonio 
Benivieni.  a  Florentine  nobleman  (1460),  is  probably  the  first 
writer  treating  systematically  of  morbid  anat.  Heinrich 
von  Pfolsprundt  wrote  his  Such  der  Biindlh-Ertzney,  con- 
taining an  early  observation  on  shot  wounds,  and  Hierony- 
mus  Brunswig  (b.  1430)  pub.  a  treatise  on  the  Handwuerckung 
der  Wundtartznei.  In  1480  Colot,  a  Fr.  surgeon  in  favor  with 
Louis  XL,  performed  lithotomy  successfully  on  a  condemn- 
ed criminal.  With  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  16th  century  a  new  era  dawned  on  S. 
Investigation  of  anat.  in  the  true  spirit  was  undertaken  by 
Vesalius  (1513-64).  Fallopius  (1532-62)  and  Eustachius  (1520- 
79)  worthily  succeeded  him.  Fabricius  of  Acquapendente 
(1537-1619),  a  pupil  of  Fallopius,  was  the  teacher  of  William 
Harvey  (1578-1675),  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Gasparo  Aselli  (1581-1626)  followed  with  the  discov- 
ery of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Preceded  by  John  de  Vigo 
(1520)  and  by  the  Swiss  surgeons  Hans  von  Gersdorf  (1520) 


SURICATE— SUTTOK 


and  Felix  Wiirtz  1 1576),  appears  Ambrose  Pare,  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Fr.  school,  and  reckoned  the  ablest  of  early 
army  surgeons.  He  was  the  restorer  of  the  art  of  securing 
arteries  by  ligature  after  amputation— an  advance  which 
alone  sufficed  to  secure  for  him  immortality.  His  mere 
presence  in  a  besieged  town  was  enough  to  reanimate  the 
garrison. 

In  the  17th  century  the  impulse  given  to  the  sciences  by 
the  diffusion  of  learning  led  to  further  improvements 
Fabricius  Hildanus  of  Berne  (1560-1634)  was  styled  the  father 
of  Ger.  S.  :  Richard  Wiseman  surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  the 
father  of  Eng.  S.  Hoi.,  restored  to  liberty  in  this  century, 
furnished  several  good  surgeons  who  promoted  their  art. 

In  the  18th  century  we  find  great  advances  in  S.,  and  the 
Fr.  surgeons,  J.  L.  Petit,  P.  J.  Desault,  Dominic  Anel  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  front  rank.  The  institution  of  the  Royal 
Acad.  of  S.  at  Paris  (.1731)  had  great  influence  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  S.  throughout  the  world.  Its  3Iemoires,  com- 
posed of  contributions  from  the  most  eminent  men,  con- 
stitute a  rich  mine  of  information.  In  Eng.  S.  attained 
great  eminence  in  this  century,  and  the  brilliant  and  illus- 
trious John  Hunter  (1738-93)  is  justly  ranked  with  the  great- 
est minds  that  have  graced  the  profession.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  that  attention  is  first  attracted  to 
Amer.  In  1763  lectures  on  anat.  and  S.  were  delivered  in 
Phila.  by  Dr.  Shippen,  and  in  1791  the  med.  school  of  that 
city  was  completely  established  under  Benjamin  Rush.  At 
the  threshold  of  this  century  Fr.  surgeons  were  still  in  the 
foreground.  In  Ger.  the  advance  of  S.,  if  not  as  brilliant, 
was  relatively  as  decided.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
century  the  Vienna  school  in  ophthalmology  was  pre-emi- 
nent. In  G.  Brit,  a  succession  of  surgeons  of  the  first  merit 
rivalled  their  Fr.  contemporaries,  and  in  the  U.  S.  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  practical  S. 

As  the  middle  of  the  century  is  approached  the  bound- 
aries of  nationality  seem  to  vanish  from  the  domain  of  S. 
With  marvellously  increased  facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion, all  advances  in  the  art  are  speedily  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  One  result  of  the  emulative  ardor  with 
which  S.  has  been  latterly  cultivated  is  the  prevajent  tend- 
ency to  pursue  special  branches  of  the  art.  The  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  S.  in  the  19th  century  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  any  preceding  age.  [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc..  by  GEORGE  A.  OTIS,  M.  D.] 

Sn'rlcate  [Fr.  surikate],  sometimes  called  Zeiilck 
ISttrlcata  capensis],  a  carnivorous  viverrid  mammal  of  S. 
Afr.,  about  12  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  something  more 
than  half  that  length,  and  closely  resembling  the  ichneu- 
mon ;  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
faint  darker  bands  across  the  back  Its  habits  are  noctur- 
nal, dwelling  in  burrows. 

Surinam,  or  Dutch  (>uiaiia.    See  GUIANA. 

Sur'rey  (HENRY  HOWARD),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  1516,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  passed  his 
youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. ;  in  1544  he  commanded 
the  Eug.  forces  in  Fr. :  was  made  field-marshal,  and  gov.  of 
Boulogne ;  in  Jan.  1546  he  suffered  a  reverse  :  committed  to 
the  Tower,  was  released,  but  again  arrested  upon  charge  of 
treason  for  having  quartered  the  royal  arms  upon  his  es- 
cutcheon ;  was  condemned,  and  beheaded  upon  Tower  Hill 
Jan.  19,  1547.  His  works  consist  of  sonnets,  amatory  poems, 
elegies,  paraphrases  of  the  Bible,  and  translations  of  the 
second  and  fourth  books  of  the  ^-Eneid. 

Survey'lng  [Lat.  guper,  "  over,"  and  videre.  to  "  look  "], 
a  branch  of  applied  math,  whose  object  is  to  determine  the 
relative  positions  of  points  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  divided  into  2  great  branches— plane  S. 
and  geodesic  S.  In  plane  S.  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  not 
taken  into  account,  the  general  surface  being  regarded  as 
a  plane  ;  in  geodesic  S.,  the  curved  form  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  considered.  The  former  is  employed  when  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  to  be  examined  ;  the 
latter  when  a  large  extent  of  terr.  is  involved. 

Plane  Surveying.— A  plane  survey  may  be  undertaken  for 
any  one  of  a  great  number  of  objects.  We  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  great  number  of  branches  of  the  subject,  of  which 
land  S.,  topographical  S.,  hydrographical  S.,  railroad  S.,  and 
mining  S.  are  the  most  important. 

Geodesic  Surveying.— A  geodesic  survey  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the 
earth's  meridian,  or  for  the  more  general  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  grand  outlines  of  an  extended  tract  of  country. 
To  the  former  we  may  refer  the  survey  commenced  by  Fr. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  for  determining  the 
length  of  a  meridional  arc  through  Paris  reaching  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  This  survey  resulted  in  finding  a  value 
for  this  arc  in  terms  of  the  loise,  and  the  value  found,  di- 
vided by  10,000,000,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  Fr.  system  of 
measures  and  weights— a  system  known  as  the  "metric 
system,"  and  now  adopted  by  many  nations.  To  the  latter 
we  may  refer  the  trigonometric  surveys  that  have  been 
earned  on  by  almost  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  for 
ascertaining  the  geographical  features  of  their  respective 
terrs.  As  examples  we  may  mention  the  trigonometric  sur- 
vey of  G.  Brit.,  known  as  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  the  great 
survey  of  India,  and  the  survey  of  our  own  country  now  m 
progress,  and  known  as  the  Coast  Surrey.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Survivorship.  When  two  or  more  persons  are  jointly 
interested  in  certain  legal  relations,  and  one  of  them  dies, 
the  others  are  termed  "  survivors  :"  and  not  only  the  mere 
act  of  being  thus  left,  but  more  especially  the  sum  of  legal 
rights  and  duties  belonging  to  them  by  virtue  of  being  thus 
left  alive,  is  termed  "survivorship."  The  peculiar  and  es- 
sential feature  of  S.  consists  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  tne 
joint  relation  extends,  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  ( 
the  deceased  pass  to  his  survivors,  and  not  to  his  neirs  or 
administrators ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  ngnt! 
and  duties  remain  in  the  survivors,  having  been  ei 
extinguished  in  respect  to  the  deceased.  The  doctrine  :  B. 
exists  in  the  following  legal  relations  :  U)  Jomt  owners  ot 


land.  i2>  trustees,  i3t  joint  debtors.  <4>  joint  creditors,  and 
(5)  partners. 

Su'sa  [the  *hn*han  of  the  Scripts.,  the  Gr.  rd  SoCcra,  "the 
city  of  lilies  "],  an  anc.  city  of  Per.,  the  cap.  of  the  pn  , 
Susiana,  and  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Per.  mona: 
The  city  was  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  world,  celebrate. 1 
for  its  delicious  climate,  containing  a  gorgeous  palace  and 
temple,  and  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  realm. 

Snsaii'iiah,  History  of,  a  short  apocryphal  book,  re- 
garded by  the  R.  Cath.  rh.  as  the  13th  chapter  of  Daniel 
It  relates  the  story,  the  temptation,  and  virtue  of  Susannah. 
a  beautiful  Jewish  matron,  the  punishment  assigned  her  by 
her  enemies,  her  final  rescue  from  death,  and  the  overthrow, 
by  the  judgment  of  young  Daniel,  of  the  wicked  men  who 
designed  her  ruin. 

Suspension  Bridge,  R.  R.  centre,  Niagara  co ..  N.  Y  . 
on  Niagara  River,  lj^  m.  below  the  Falls,  so  named  from 
the  great  railway  suspension  bridge  800  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide. 
with  the  raiUrack  18  ft.  above  the  carriage-way.  Begun  in 
1852,  the  first  locomotive  crossed  in  Mar.  1855.  It  is  used  by 
N.  Y.  Central  and  Erie  R.  Rs.  The  U.  S.  govt.  has  a  stone 
edifice,  for  custom-house  and  P.  (>.  Pop.  l«7n. -irri; ;  issii. -,M7''. 
Susquehaii'iia,  R.  R.  June..  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  1870.  2729 :  1880,  3467. 

Susqnehauna  River  is  formed  by  the  Union  of  its  E. 
and  W.  branches  at  Northumberland,  Pa.  The  E.  branch, 
the  larger,  rises  in  Otsego  Lake,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1300  ft.  The  W.  branch  rises  in  Cambria  co..  Pa. 
It  has  a  course  through  a  region  abounding  in  timber  and 
coal,  but  less  celebrated  for  Its  fertility  and  beauty  than 
the  valley  of  the  E.  branch,  a  portion  of  which,  called  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  is  world-renowned  for  historic  events  and 
mineral  wealth!  The  main  S.  flows  first  in  a  S.  and  then 
in  a  S.  E.  course  through  a  wide,  fertile,  and  picturesque 
country  of  Devonian  slates  and  limestones.  It  reaches  tin- 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.  It  is  nowhere 
navigable  to  any  extent,  save  in  the  spring.  The  length  of 
the  main  stream  is  150  m.,  of  the  W.  branch  200  m.,  of  the  E. 
(or  N.)  branch  250  m. 

Sus'sex  (EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF).  This  title  has  been 
borne  by  persons  of  different  families  :  THOMAS  RATCLIFFE, 
earl  of  S.,  b.  in  1526,  was  sent  in  1553  as  Eng.  ambassador  to 
the  emp.  Charles  V.  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Sp.,  son  of  the  emp.  :  made  knight 
of  the  Garter  and  lord  deputy  of  Ire.,  and  in  UWpMa,  »f 
the  North  ;  put  down  the  insurrection  against  Elizabeth 
headed  by  tne  dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land ;  was  made  lord  chamberlain.  D.  without  issue  July  9. 
1583.— AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK,  duke  of  S.,  sixth  son  of  George 
III.,  b.  at  Buckingham  Palace  Jan.  27. 1773,  went  to  It.,  MM 
there  contracted  a  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore  :  the  court  of  prerogatives 
pronounced  this  marriage  to  be  null  and  void,  but  the  prince 
and  the  lady  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  until  her  death 
in  1830.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Augustus  Frederick  was 
highly  offensive  to  his  father,  and  he  was  always  in  disgrace 
at  court,  and  it  was  not  till  1801,  when  he  was28yrs.  old, 
that  he  was  created  duke  of  S.  He  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  collected  an  extensive  library,  and  was  fond  of 
presiding  at  public  dinners.  D.  Apr.  21.  1S43. 

Suth'erland  (DUKES  OF).  GEORUE  GRANVILLE  L^ 
GOWER,  the  first  duke,  b.  Jan.  9,  1758.  was  the  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Stafford.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater. 
dving  in  1803,  he  inherited  his  immense  property,  which, 
with  the  estates  which  he  already  held,  made  him  the  niost 
wealthy  nobleman  of  Eng.  D.  July  19,  1833.  The  Bridge- 
water  estates  were  entailed  upon  his  second  son,  Francis, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  property  devolved  upon  the  eldest 


the  earl  of  Carlisle,  famous  for  her  patronageof  anti-sla\er\ 
and  other  philanthropical  movements  (b.  May  21,  1806.  d. 
Oct  27  1868).  The  present  and  third  duke  is  GEOROE  GRAN- 
VILLE WILLIAM  SUTHERLAND-LEVESOX-GOWER,  b.  Dec.  1», 
1828  He  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  Brit,  peers. 


elevation  of  WMftV.  flows  I  In  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  joins  the 
Indus  as  a  calm,  majestic  stream 

Su'tra  [Sans,  a  "thread"],  in  Sans,  lit.,  the  technical 
name  of  the  numerous  series  of  religious  aphorisms  and 
rules  which  constitute  an  important  part  of  Hindoo  lit  n- 
cluding  all  the  ritual,  grammatical,  metrical,  and  philo 


«ae^°[rSaSns.  *M,  "a  virtuous  wife"!,  a  ten,,  incur- 
rectlv  applied  bv  Eng.  writers  to  denote  the  practice  for- 
meriy  common  in  India  of  a  widow  burning  ^.eweW  ona 
funeral  pile  along  with  the  body  of  her  husband  1  ttw  eei 
1815  and  1826  there  were  above  7000  cases  of  S.  in  Bengal 


{hi  \  di"t  of  Cal..  and  when  the  Amers.  came  into  ,  po»- 


of  Ms  saw-mUl  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  excava- 
tton  ThU  discovery  sVi  proved  his  financ  al  ram  .In 
1*73  he  left  Cal.  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Litiz,  Lan- 

'^onfon  R.  WaVcl0:  Neb.,  60  m.  W.  of  Lincoln. 
Pop.  tp.  1880,  1630. 
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Su'warow,  or  Su'vorofl"  (AI.EXEI  VASILIEVITCH), 
COI-XT  RIMNIKSKI,  PRIXC-E  iTALisKi,  b.  in  Finland  Nov.  34, 
1729,  entered  early  the  Kus.  army,  and  was  made  a  col.  after 
the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  Aug.  12, 1759,  and  a  gen.  in  1783, 
after  the  campaign  against  the  Tartars  on  the  Kuban.  As 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Tur.  war  of  1787  he  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Kinburn  Oct.  1,  1787,  at  Fokshany  Aug.  1,  1789,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rimnik  Sept.  22,  1789,  and  took  Ismail  with 
great  slaughter  Dec.  22,  1790.  In  1794  he  commanded  in  Po- 
land, and  took  Pragawitz  Sept.  24,  1794,  after  which  Catha- 
rine II.  made  him  field-marshal.  But  his  most  brilliant 


crossed  the  Alps  to  j 

But  both  the  Aus.  gens,  had  been  defeated,  and  S.  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.    D.  May  17,  1800. 

Swa'bf  a,  or  Snabla  [Ger.  Schwaben],  was  formerly  the 
name  of  a  terr.  of  S.  VV.  Ger.,  corresponding  to  the  present 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  and  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Switz.  and  Fr.,  and  N.  and 
E.  by  the  Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria.  Its  original 
name  was  Aleinaimia. 

Swalii  (DAVID  LOWRY),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Asheville,  N.  C., 
Jan.  4,  1801,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C. ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1823,  elected  to  the  State  legislature  1824,  appointed 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  1831 ;  was  gov.  of  the  State 
1832-35,  and  from  1835  to  his  death  pres.  of  the  Univ.  of 
N.  C.  He  pub.  Hist. of  the  Brit.  Invasion  of  N.  C.  in  1776.  D. 
Aug.  28,  1868. 

Swaln'goii  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Liverpool  Oct.  8,  1789,  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  study  of  nat.  hist.  In  1841 
he  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  pub.  several  works 
on  the  nat.  hist,  and  social  and  political  condition  of  that 
colony  and  Tasmania.  Among  his  works,  many  of  which 
have  become  standard  and  have  passed  through  several 
editions,  are  Zoological  Illustrations,  Exotic  Conchology,  11 
vols.  on  zoology,  etc.,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyc. ;  Birds  of 
W.  Afr.  Fly-  Catchers,  New  Zealand,  etc.  He  also  made  a 
govt.  survey  and  repott  of  the  forests  and  trees  of  Tas- 
mania. He  appears  to  have  been  living  as  late  as  1876. 

Swal'low  [A.-S.  swalewe},  the  Eng.  name  given  to  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Hirundinidse,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  wide  deep  gape,  allusion  to  which  is  evident- 
ly conveyed  in  the  name.  They  all  have  the  form  familiar 
in  the  common  S.  of  the  U.  S.  :  .the  neck  is  rather  short ; 
the  head  full ;  the  bill  short,  but  comparatively  broad  and 
depressed,  triangular,  the  sides  rapidly  converging,  and  the 
whole  slightly  decurved  toward  the  tip ;  the  gape  is  very 
deep,  and  continued  backward  nearly  as  far  as  or  quite 
under  the  eyes ;  there  are  no  distinct  rictal  bristles ;  nos- 
trils sub-jateral ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  have 
only  9  primaries,  of  which  the  second  is  generally  longest, 
but  the  first  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it ;  the  tail  is  forked 
or  emarginated,  and  normally  consists  of  12  feathers ;  the 
legs  are  weak  and  small,  the  tarsi  being  not  longer  than  the 
middle  toe ;  the  tarsi  have  each  2  lateral  undivided  plates, 
meeting  behind  in  a  sharp  ridge  ;  the  toes  are  not  versatile, 
long  and  slender,  3  anterior  and  1  posterior,  and  with  the 
normal  number  of  joints  ;  the  claws  curved  and  acute,  but 
slender.  The  species  are  quite  numerous,  and  representa- 
tives are  found  in  almost  every  land,  and  every  zone  save 
the  extreme  polar  regions.  The  species  are  among  the 
most  active  and  graceful  of  birds,  and  their  circling  and 
sweeping  flight  is  well  known  to  observers.  They  feed 
almost  exclusively  on  insects,  which  they  take  on  the  wing. 
Their  mode  of  nesting  is  various. 

Swampscott,  Mass.    See  APPENDIX. 

Swan  [A.-S.J,  a  name  applied  to  those  swimming  birds 
of  the  family  Anatidae  which  have  a  bill  nearly  equally 
broad  throughout  and  as  long  as  the  head ;  the  cere  soft  and 
extending  to  the  eye  ;  the  front  toes  with  a  large  web  ;  the 
hind  toe  without  a  lobe  ;  the  tail  short  and  rounded  ;  the 
second  and  third  wing-quills  the  longest.  They  are  the 
largest  species  of  the  family,  and  among  the  largest  of 
birds.  Swans  live  to  a  great  age.  They  are  mostly  beauti- 
fully white,  and  their  down  is  prized  for  trimming  ladies' 
garments,  but  an  Australian  species  is  black. 

Swan  (JAMES),  b.  in  Fifesnire,  Scot.,  in  1754,  came  to 
Amer.  at  an  early  age  ;  was  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  Boston  ;  pub.  a  Dixmasion  to  G.  Brit,  and  the  Colonies 
from  the  Slave-Trade  to  Afr. ;  was  one  of  the  "  Boston  tea 
party ;"  aide-de-camp  to  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill,  where  he 
was  wounded ;  became  member  of  the  legislature  in  1778, 
and  afterward  adjutant-gen,  of  the  State.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1787,  deeply  involved  in  debt ;  wrote  Causes  qui  sont  oppo- 
sees  au  Progres  du  Commerce  entre  la  France  et  leg  Etats-  Unis 


iu  .cyuruue,  aim  was  engaged  in  important 
commercial  and  financial  enterprises  until  1815,  when,  upon 
the  suit  of  a  German  with  whom  he  had  transactions,  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie  in 
Paris.  He  pub.  On  the  Fisheries,  Fisheries  of  Mass.,  etc.  D. 
Mar.  18, 1831. 

Swan  (WILLIAM  DRAPER),  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Nov. 
17,  1809,  was  for  many  yrs.  prin.  of  the  Mayhew  Gram. 
School,  Boston  ;  afterward  became  a  publisher,  and  in  1862 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  ;  prepared  a  series  of  pop- 
ular books  for  schools,  and  wrote  The  Critic  Criticised,  and 
Worcester  Vindicated.  D.  Nov.  2,  1864. 

Siva  ii ii  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  ed.  at  Co- 
lumbian Coll.  and  the  Univ.  of  Va.  ;  studied  law  at  Wash 
and  was  appointed  sec.  to  the  Neapolitan  commission  ;  set- 
tled at  Baltimore  in  1834 ;  became  a  director  of  the  Balti- 
more and  O.  R.  R.  in  1836,  and  its  pres.  1847-53,  and  was  also 
pres.  of  the  N.  W.  Va.  R.  R. ;  in  1856,  and  again  in  1858,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Baltimore.  In  1864  he  was  elected  gov.  of 
Md.,  and  in  1866  U.  S.  Senator.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  a 
Rep.  in  Cong.,  and  in  1875  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs.  D.  July  24,  1883. 


Swansea,  swon'see,  town  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Glamorgan, 
S.  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  where  a  good  harbor 
has  been  built.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  the  Eng.  copper 
production.  Copper  ore  is  brought  hither  not  only  from 
G.  Brit,  and  Ire.,  but  also  from  Cuba  and  Australia,  and 
185,000  tons  of  copper  are  annually  produced.  Very  im- 
portant too  are  its  breweries,  tanneries,  and  manufactures 
of  iron,  pottery,  and  porcelain,  and  of  patent  fuel,  a  mixture 
of  culm  and  tar  in  the  shape  of  bricks.  Pop.  63,739. 

Swanton,  Vt.    See  APPENDIX. 

Swa'tow,  or  Cliow-CUow,  town  of  Chi.,  prov.  of 
Quang-Tong.  on  the  Chi.  Sea,  has  a  good  harbor,  open  to 
foreign  commerce.  Sugar,  rice,  paper,  and  tobacco  are  ex- 
ported ;  opium,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  metallic- 
wares  are  imported. 

Swayne(NoAH  HAYNES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va., 
Dec.  27,  1804,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Coshocton,  O. ;  in  1829  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature ;  was  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1830- 
39;  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1836,  and  was 
prominent  in  organizing  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  and  the  insane ;  in  1861  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court ;  resigned  1881. 

Sweaborg,  swa'ah-borg,  or  Sveaborg,  a  fortress  of 
Rus.,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  occupying  7 
small  islands  which  outlie  the  town  and  harbor  of  Helsing- 
fors,  and  are  connected  by  boat-bridges.  The  place  was 
bombarded  by  the  allied  fleets  in  1855. 

Sweat'lng  Sickness,  one  of  the  several  prevalent  and 
fatal  epidemics  occurring  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  early 
part  of  the  17th  centuries.  It  was  also  known  as  "  pestilent 
sweat  "  and  as  the  "  English  ephemera,"  as  the  Eng.  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad  were  chiefly  attacked.  By  Heck- 
er,  Guy,  and  others  the  several  epidemics  of  this  disease 
are  ascribed  to  preceding  periods  of  atmospheric  and  tel- 
luric insalubrity,  the  influence  of  gathered  armies,  and  to 
the  absence  of  house  and  street  drainage  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  Hecker  has  termed  it  "  a  rheumatic  fever 
in  the  most  exquisite  form  that  has  ever  yet  been  seen  in 
the  world."  It  has  also  been  regarded  a  form  of  influenza 
or  catarrhal  fever.  Guy  considers  it  undoubtedly  of  mala- 
rial nature,  an  ague  with  short  febrile  and  sweating  stages, 
often  malignant  and  fatal  in  the  first  or  congestive  period, 
and  in  convalescence  leaving,  as  in  all  malarial  periodic 
disorders,  a  temporary  lassitude  and  frequent  recurrences. 
The  treatment  most  successful  in  these  epidemics  was  abso- 
lute rest  for  24  hours,  and  blanketing,  warm  air,  and  warm 
drinks  to  hasten  profuse  sweating.  E.  D.  HUDSON,  JR. 

Swe'den  (KINGDOM  OF)  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  extending  between  lat.  55°  20'  18" 
and  69°  3'  21"  N.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  170,979  sq.  m. 
Agriculture  forms  the  prin.  occupation,  and  employs  about 
%  of  the  whole  pop. ;  there  are  253,650  land-owners.  Rye 
thrives  everywhere,  wheat  only  in  the  S.  parts ;  barley  is 
the  most  common  cereal.  Oats,  peas,  and  beans  can  be 
raised  only  as  high  as  lat.  64°  N.,  but  potatoes  everywhere. 
The  annual  production  of  grain  is  larger  than  the  country 
needs,  and  valued  at  £20,000,000.  The  cattle-breeding  is 
still  capable  of  great  development.  There  are  many  cattle, 
but  not  improved.  The  horned  cattle  and  the  horses  are 
small  but  vigorous  ;  the  sheep  yield  only  coarse  wool.  The 
number  of  reindeer  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  forests  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  national  wealth,  and  their  man- 
agement is  of  the  highest  importance.  Wood  is  not  only 
used  as  fuel,  but  most  houses  are  built  entirely  of  this 
material,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  export.  About  20  per 
cent,  of  the  forests  belongs  to  the  state  or  public  property. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  fir  and  spruce,  mixed  with  birch, 
alder,  and  ash ;  S.  of  the  Dai-Elf  the  oak  appears,  and  in 
the  southernmost  provs.  the  beech.  Mining  and  smelting 
are  of  great  importance.  S.  is  rich  in  ores,  especially  in 
Iron  ores.  They  occur  chiefly  within  a  belt  extending  from 
E.  to  W.,  from  Uppland  and  the  S.  parts  of  Gesbnkland, 
through  Westmanland,  Nerike,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Dalarne, 
to  the  E.  part  of  Wermland.  S.  possesses  coal  only  in  the 
prov.  of  SkSne.  The  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines  are  nearly  exhausted.  Large  quantities  of  iron  and 
steel  are  exported,  especially  to  Eng.  Next  to  iron,  copper 
is  the  most  important.  Only  small  quantities  of  gold  are 
produced ;  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found.  Salt,  manga- 
nese, sulphur,  graphite,  and  feldspar  occur,  though  only  in 
small  quantities.  Peat  is  abundant.  The  fisheries  yield  a 
considerable  profit,  especially  those  of  herring  on  the  Baltic 
coast  and  of  salmon  in  the  rivers.  The  chemico-technical 
industry,  though  still  very  young,  is  highly  developed  in  sev- 
eral directions.  Thus,  the  Swe.  matches,  for  instance,  are 
celebrated  all  over  the  world.  Manufactures  of  acids  and 
salts  are  established  at  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  and  Fahlun  ; 
of  manures  at  Stockholm  and  Goteborg ;  of  fats  and  soaps, 
mineral  and  wood  oils,  of  dyestuffs,  etc.,  at  several  places. 
Sugar-refining  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  ;  of  whis- 
key about  38,000,000  litres  are  annually  produced ;  about 
100  tobacco  manufactories  are  in  operation.  The  manu- 
factures of  woollens  at  Norrkoping,  Stockholm,  Halmstad, 
Malmo,  Landscrona,  and  other  places  consume  annually 
1,750.000  kilograms  of  foreign  wool,  without  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  country.  The  cotton  industry  has  been 
very  fluctuating  since  the  Amer.  war.  The  linen  manufact- 
ures are  chiefly  dependent  on  home  industry,  though  there 
are  large  weaving-factories  at  Almedal  and  Goteborg.  The 
silk  industry  stands  at  the  same  point  of  development  as 
centuries  ago,  and  is  unimportant.  The  leather  industry  is 
small.  The  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  metallic  wares  is 
the  town  of  Eskilstuna  in  Sodermanland.  The  standard  of 
gold  and  silver  is  regulated  by  the  govt.  The  industry  in 
wood  is  considerable,  though  chiefly  home  industry.  The 
potteries  and  the  stone  and  glass  factories  produce  fine 
articles.  The  building  material  is  mostly  granite ;  the  por- 
phyry articles  from  Elfdal  in  Dalarne  are  celebrated  ;  the 
glass  manufactories  at  Kosta  and  Limmared  are  important ; 
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earthenware  is  made  at  Rorstrand,  Gustafsberg.  and  Ho- 

ganas.    The  hardware  manufactures    are  small,  but  the 

paper  manufacture  has  recently  increased,  and  several  fine 

inventions  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 

from  wood.    The  prin.  articles  of  exportation  are  the  prod- 

ucts of  agriculture,  the  forests,  the  mines,  and  the  fisheries. 

The  prin.  articles  of  importation  are  colonial  goods,  spinning 

materials,  textile  fabrics,  hides,  leather,  guano,  coal,  salt, 

and  railway  materials.    Nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is 

carried  on  by  sea,  and  for  the  greater  part  by  foreign  vessels. 

Bv  the  convention  of  Dec.  18.  1872,  between  s..  Nor.,  and 

Den.,  the  krona  (crown),  a  gold  coin  equal  in  worth  to  the 

old  ritedaler,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  coinage.    On  Dec. 

31   1880,  the  pop.  numbered  4.565,668.    The  average  annual 

emigration  between  1860  and  1870  amounted  to  12,245  :  the 

emigration  fell  to  7791  In  1874,  but  rose  again  to  49,920  in 

1**J.    With  the  exception  of  16.412  Finns  and  6600  Lapps, 

the  rest  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian 

branch    of   the   Teutonic    family.      The   most   important 

towns  are  Stockholm  (168,775),   Goteborg  (76,401),  Malmc"> 

(3s  H54)  Norrk6ping(26,735>.Gefle(18,758),Car]skrona(18,300>, 

Jonk  oping  (16,147),  Upsala  (15,675),  and  Lund  (14,304).    Politi- 

cally, the  country  is  divided  into  25Wny  but  the  geographical 

division  of  the  country  into  3  parts  is  also  still  in  use—  Swea- 

land,  the  central  part  ;  Gotaland,  the  S.  part  ;  and  Non-land, 

the  N.    Lapland,  the  northernmost  part  of  the  country, 

belongs  to  Norrland.    Non-land  and  Lapland  comprise  more 

than  }4  of  S.,  but  it  has  only  530.000  inhabs.    The  established 

Ch  is  the  Lutheran.    The  ecclesiastical  division  comprises 

12  episcopal  sees.    The  govt.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

\n  act  of  July  31  and  Aug.  6,  1814,  regulates  the  relations  to 

Nor.    All  govt.  business  is  laid  before  the  king  in  the  state 

council,  and  there  despatched.    The  state  council  consists 

of  10  members,  among  which  are  the  chiefs  of  the  7  depts. 

of  justice,  foreign  affairs,  war,  navy,  interior,  finances,  and 

worship  and  education.    The  popular  representation,  called 

the  riksdag,  consists  of  2  houses.    The  consent  of  both 

houses  is  necessary  to  issue  a  law,  to  fix  the  budget,  to 

levy  taxes  and  duties,  etc.    In  questions  relation  to  the  ec- 

clesiastical const,  the  consent  of  the  ch.  assembly  (kyrko- 

mote),  convened  every  5  yrs..  is  necessary.    Every  third  yr. 

the  chiefs  of  the  nobility  assemble  in  a  cong.  of  nobles  to 

discuss  their  own  affairs,  but  the  nobility  has  no  preroga- 

tives.   The  interior  self-government,  which  is  very  old,  re- 

ceived its  present  form  by  the  law  of  Mar.  21,  1862.    Each  of 

the  90  towns,  and  in  the  country  each  parish—  of  which 

there  are  about  2300—  forms  a  community.    The  Ian*  form 

communities  of  a  higher  order,  in  which  self-government  is 

carried  on  by  assemblies  of  deputies.    The  Swe.  law  is  not 

ba*ed  on  the  Rom.  law,  but  developed  independently,  ac- 

cording  to   the    wants   of   the    people.     The   budget   or 

1883-84  shows  total  receipts  to  be  £4.389,777.  and  total  ex- 

penses  the  same.     At  the  end   of  1883  the   public   debt 

amounted  to  £12,719,525.    The  army  consists  of  5  classes  of 

soldiers  :  (1)  vdrfvade,  volunteers  who  are  engaged  for  6  yrs.; 

(2)  iitdelta,  troops  in  cantonment,  who  receive  a  certain  pay- 

ment in  money  or  naturalia,  possess  house  and  ground,  and 

annually  serve  for  several  weeks;  they  are  bound  to  serve 

as  long  as  capable  ;  (3)  bevaring  or  landvarn,  troops  levied 

by  conscription,  among  which  every  Swede  is  bound  to 

serve  from  his  20th  to  his  25th  yr.  ;  (4)  the  militia  of  Got- 

'  land,  which  is  not  bound  to  serve  outside  of  the  island  ;  (5) 

the  volunteer  tirailleurs,  established  in  1861.    In  1881  the 

army  numbered  41,280  men  of  the  line,  135,437  in  the  reserve, 

and  26,166  in  the  militia  ;  in  all.  202,783  men.    In  1881  the 

navv  consisted  of  1  ship  of  the  line,  of  800  horse-power,  bt> 

guns,  and  735  men  :  1  frigate,  of  1400  horse-power,  16  guns. 

and  316  men  ;  4  corvettes,  of  5680  horse-power,  21  guns,  and 

565  men  ;  4  monitors,  of  1570  horse-power,  8  guns,  and  330 

men  ;  10  small  monitors,  of  1191  horse-power,  10  guns,  and 

411  men  ;  21  gunboats,  1  transport  vessel,  2  avisoes  ;  beside 

10  sailing  vessels,  with  105  guns  and  1547  men,  and  87  rowing 

vessels,  with  113  guns.    Within  recent  years  a  network  of 

railways,  very  important  for  the  trade  and  industry  both 

of   Sweden    and    Norway,  has   been   constructed  in   the 

country,  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  state.    At  the  end  of 

1882  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  3940  miles, 

of  which  1395  belonged  to  the  state.    All  the  telegraphs  in 

Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  private 

railway  companies,  belong  to  the  state.    The  total  length 

of  all  the  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1882  was  5233  miles, 

and  the  total  length  of  telegraph  wires  12.720  miles  i.    1 

number  of  telegraphic  despatches  sent  in  1882  was  _  i-J'5-*>~ 

Popular  education  is  obligatory  and  good.    In  18 

were   9639   elementary  schools  with    11,387  teachers   and 

659,815  pupils,  being  quite  94  per  cent  of  all  the  children 

between  8  and  15  years  of  age,  also  9  seminaries  for  the 

education  of  teachers  ;  77  higher  schools.  21  academies,  and 

2  universities,  one  of  them  situated  in  Upsala  and  the  otner 


n  expelling  him,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1523.   He  broke 


:he  power  of  the  R.  Cath.  clergy,  but  under  his  succ*-- 
Eric  XIV.  and  John  III.  (1500  <f,M.  they  recovered  their  iuflu- 
ince,  and_  the  country  was  astitated  by  religious  disturb- 
ances.   Sigismund  (1G09-1000),  a  R.  Cath.,  was  overthrown 
by  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.  (NHio-iK  a  zealous  Prot.  :  and  his 
son,  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1611-321,  became  a  celebrated  king 
and  gen.,  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  and  the  dangen  >us 
enemy  of  Aus.  dining  the  Thirty  Years'  war.    Nevertln 
under  his  reign  the  nobility  were  powerful  and  the  people 
were  poor.    The  power  of  the  nobility  still  more  increased 
under  the  govt.  of  Queen  Christina  and  the  Chancellor  Ox- 
enstiern.    S.  obtained  by  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro  (1645)  the 
island  of  Gotland  and  other  important  terrs.  from  Den.,  and 
by  the  Westphalian  peace  (in  1648)  Pomerania,  Riigen,  \Vis- 
mar,  Bremen,  and  Verden.    Her  political  influence  was  con- 
siderable. Charles  X.  Gustavus  (1654-00)  involved  the  country 
in  wars  with  Den.,  Poland,  and  Rus.,  but  gained  by  the  Peace 
of  Roeskilde  (1658)  Skane  and  the  whole  S.  part  of  the  pres- 
ent S.  from  Den.    Charles  XI.  (1660-97)  regulated  the  rela- 
tions of  S.  to  Poland,  Brandenburg,  and  Aus.  by  the  Peace 
of  Oliva  (May  6, 1660),  to  Den.  by  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen 
(June  26, 1660),  and  to  Rus.  in  1661,  and  left  the  country  in  a 
good  state  to  his  son,  Charles  XII.    S.  had  at  that  time 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  power.    But  Charles 
XII.  ruined  it  for  a  whole  century  by  his  senseless  ware. 
By  consenting  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  govt.. 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  and  married  to 
Friedrich  of  Hesse,  was  chosen  regent.    On  Feb.  21, 1719,  she 
made  oath  on  the  const.,  according  to  which  a  state  council 
of  24  persons  was  to  take  part  with  the  king  in  the  govt. 
Meanwhile  the  war  went  on,  but  unfortunately.    Two  par- 
ties arose  in  the  state  councils— the  Half  and  the  (.'apt— and 
from  1720  to  1772  their  rivalries  greatly  disturbed  the  coun- 
try.   The  Hats  were  the  friends  of  the  king ;  the  Caps  con- 
tended for  freedom  and  progress.    In  1741  the  Hats  pre- 
vailed with  the  king,  and  the  war  with  Rus.  was  renewed, 
but  it  was  unlucky,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Xbo  (™  1743)  S.  lost 
a  part  of  Finland.    On  Mar.  25, 1751,  Adolphus  Friedrich  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  ascended  the  throne,  but  the 
state  council  had  at  this  time  assumed  the  whole  power  of 
governing.    The  king  was  almost  without  influence.   In  the 
Seven  Years'  war  S.  joined  FT.,  but  with  small  effect.    Gus- 
tavus III .  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1771,  broke  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  but  was  assassinated  Mar.  29.  1792,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus.    Under  his  govt 
S  interfered  in  a  most  awkward  manner  in  the  affairs 
Europe ;  finally,  the  army  rebelled  and  deposed  the  king 
Mar  29  1808.    The  duke  of  Sodermanland  succeeded,  and 
reigned  from  June  6,  1809,  as  Charles  XIII.,  but  as  he  had  n 
children  the  French  marshal  Bernadotte  was  chosen  crown 
prince,  and  he  soon  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  country. 
He  refused  to  join  Nap.  in  his  war  against  Eng.  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Rus.,  and  led.the  S  army  in  1813  and  18K 
in  reward  for  which  he  obtained  Nor.  from  Den.  by  tl 
Peace  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14, 1814).  Bernadotte  ascended  the  throne 
as  Charles  XIV   John,  Feb.  5,  1818.    His  measures  for  the 
material  development  of  the  country  were  succei   ful, .but 
in  other  respects  his  govt.  was  destitute  of  any  definite  char- 
acter-a  perpetual  yielding  to  the  nobility.    He ,  d  Mar 8 
1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oscar  I.    During  th, 
reign  of  his  son,  Charles  XV.,  who  succeeded 1  him  July  8, 
1859,  the  constitutional  reform  was  aw°^roA,Pr  (C"  r  T\ 
1866     D  Sept  18, 1872 ;  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Os 
[Fro,,io',ig  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  ArcrsT  NIEMANN. 


ry.  —  The  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  con- 
solidation of  a  national  empire  were  accomplished  during 
the  reign  of  Eric  IX.  (d.  1160).  The  contest  between  the  «. 
royal  families  —  that  of  Sverker  and  that  of  Eric  —  win 
began  in  1061,  continued,  however,  up  to  1250.  During  ti 
controversies  there  arose  a  number  of  powerful  lamines 
which,  in  connection  with  the  higher  clergy,  suppressed  the 
people  and  opposed  the  royal  power.  The  most  P°\e™u,  "j 
these  families  was  that  of  the  Folkunger.  from  which  braed 
a  new  dynastv  (.1266-1365).  By  the  battle  of  Lnkopmg  (13to> 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg  obtained  the  crown,  but  was  defeated 


tury.    But  Christian  II.  of  Den.  made  himself  hatef 
crueltv  (the  Stockholm  massacre.  Nov.  8.  1520).  an 
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From  1749  to  1756  he  pub.  the  Arcana  Cctlestia  ;  in  1758,  among 
other  works.  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  Us  //<?«  veil  ly  Doctrines  ; 
in  1763,  The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  etc.  ;  in  1769,  .4 
Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church  and  The 
Intercourse  betiaeen  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  In  1771  he  pub. 
his  last  work,  The  True  Chr.  Religion,  containing  the  Universal 
Theology  of  the  Neiv  Church.  D.  Mar.  20,  1772. 

In  his  system  religion  and  philos.  are  one.  His  scientific 
and  philosophical  works,  pub.  before  what  his  disciples  call 
his  illumination,  are  characterized  by  exact  statement  and 
sustained  and  coherent  argument.  The  same  qualities  are 
to  be  found  in  his  theological  writings  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  principles  or  doctrines.  His  rules  of  life  exhibit  the 
man.  They  were:  "I.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the 
word  of  God  ;  II.  To  submit  everything  19  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence ;  III.  To  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of 
demeanor,  and  to  keep  the  conscience  clear;  IV.  To  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  the  functions  of  my  employment  and 
the  duties  of  my  office,  and  to  render  myself  in  all  things 
useful  to  society."  He  held  that  we  live  while  in  this  world 
because  we  have  a  spiritual  body,  which  fills  and  animates 
our  material  body;  that  this  spiritual  body  is  formed  of 
spiritual  substance,  and  at  death  leaves  the  material  body 
and  rises  into  a  world  of  spiritual  substance  ;  that  spiritual 
substance  stands  to  the  spiritual  organs  of  sense  and  the 
mind  therein  as  material  substance  stands  to  the  material 
senses,  and  is  related  to  and  affects  them  in  a  similar  way : 
that  this  material  substance,  while  the  spiritual  body  is  with- 
in it,  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  spiritual  senses  perceive 
material  things,  and  a  barrier  between  them  and  spiritual 
things ;  and  that  when  it  pleases  Providence  this  Imrrier 
ceases,  wholly  or  partially,  to  obstruct  the  perception  by 
the  spiritual  senses  of  spiritual  things.  Then  the  spiritual 
senses  are  "open."  It  may  be  added  that  S.  exhibited  in 
many  instances  a  knowledge  of  facts  which,  as  it  seemed, 
implied  an  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses.  In  1759  S.  was 
in  Gottenburg,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  dined  at  the  house 
of  William  Castel  with  a  large  party.  About  6  o'clock  he 
appeared  much  disturbed,  and  stated  that  a  dangerous  fire 
had  broken  out  in  Stockholm  at  the  Sudermalm,  and  was 
spreading  rapidly.  -He  then  described  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  and  at  8  o'clock  declared  that  it  was  extinguished. 
This  was  reported  to  the  gov.,  who  sent  for  S.  and  received 
from  him  a  description  of  the  fire.  On  the  21st  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Stockholm  (which  is  300  m.  from  Gottenburg), 
announcing  the  fire  and  describing  it  precisely  as  S.  had 
done.  Many  other  circumstances  similar  to  this  might  be 
mentioned.  But  S.  never  regarded  them  as  of  importance 
in  any  way,  holding  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
could  be  received  only  in  freedom,  and  by  those  whose 
reason  they  satisfy.  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by 
PROF.  THEOPHILUS  PARSONS,  LL.D.] 

Swedenborglans.    See  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  and 

SWEDENBORG. 

Swedish  Language  and  Literature.  The  Swe. 
lang.  is  a  modern  development  of  that  Teutonic  lang.  which 
in  anc.  times  was  spoken  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  Den.,  Nor.,  and  Swe.  under  the  name  of 
Norrcena  or  Ddnsk  Tunga,  and  which,  in  the  9th  century, 
was  brought  to  Iceland  by  the  Nor.  colonization  of  that 
island,  where  it  still  lives  in  its  original  form  under  the 
name  of  the  Icelandic  lang.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly 
at  what  time  this  primitive  lang.  began  to  separate  into  the 
different  branches,  Dan.  and  Swe.  The  Runic  inscriptions, 
in  which  Swe.  is  very  rich,  and  which  are  found  from  the 
S.  frontier  of  Den.  to  the  N.  part  of  Swe.,  show  that  the 
separation  had  not  taken  place  in  the  llth  century.  Never- 
theless, in  the  16th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Ref.,  S.  had 
become  an  individual  lang.,  as  different  from  its  mother- 
tongue,  the  Icelandic,  as  from  its  sister-tongue,  the  Dan. ; 
and  from  that  time  it  went  on  developing  on  its  own  prin- 
ciple, but  influenced  first  by  the  Ger.,  and  then  by  the  Fr. 
lang.,  until  in  the  18th  century  it  became  finally  settled  in  its 
present  form,  a  little  earlier  than  the  Dan.  Of  the  Scandi- 
navian langs.,  the  Swe.  is,  without  qualification,  the  most 
beautiful.  But  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  inferior. 
Only  on  2  fields,  the  humorous  song  and  the  historical 
narrative,  has  the  Swe.  style  attained  any  high  degree  of 
excellence,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  this  degree  of 
excellence  as  ttie  general  standard.  On  other  fields  exag- 
geration and  vagueness  are  not  uncommon. 

A  series  of  detached  literary  monuments  from  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  a  more  collected  effort  in  the  16th,  brought 
about  by  the  Ref.,  and  a  rather  fantastical  attempt  in  the 
17th,  inspired  by  Queen  Christina,  form  the  introduction  to 
the  hist,  of  the  Swe.  lit.,  which  begins  in  the  18th  with  Olaf 
Dalm.  This  first  period,  which  extends  into  the  next  cen- 
tury, to  1809,  went  through  3  different  phases  of  rising 
(Dalm),  culminating  (Gustavus  III.),  and  falling  into  decay 
(the  Academy),  but  it  may  be  generally  characterized  as  the 
reign  of  Fr.  taste.  Great  activity  was  shown  both  in  science 
and  m  lit.  proper.  It  was  the  time  of  Linnaeus  (1707-78)  and 
Swedenborg  (1688-1772).  Christopher  Polhammer  (1661-1751) 
constructed  the  Tralhaetta  Canal  and  the  dock  at  Carlscrona. 
Johan  Ihre  (1707-80)  wrote  his  Swe.  diet,  and  a  gram,  of  the 
Lat.  lang.,  which  was  extensively  used  also  outside  of  Swe 
Olaf  Rudbeck  the  younger  (1670-1740)  was  a  good  ornitholo- 
gist, and  C.  V.  Scheele  (1742-86)  a  great  chemist.  But  it  was 
from  the  poet  Olaf  Dalin  (1708-63)  that  the  period  received 

3  true  character.  Of  his  poetical  works,  Den  Svenska 
Jtnheten,  an  allegorical  epic,  and  Brynhilda,  a  tragedy,  are 
cold  and  trivial  to  our  taste,  but  in  their  own  time  they 
were  models,  and  looked  like  inspirations  ;  and  his  satires 
and  minor  poems  are  often  witty  and  ingenious,  always 
lively  and  elegant.  During  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.  (1771- 
92)  the  period  reached  its  culmination.  Gustavus  was  a 
highly  gifted  man,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  with  a  lively 
sense  for  poetry  and  art.  Like  his  uncle,  Frederick  II.,  he 
was  deeply  imbued  with  Fr.  ideas  and  Fr.  taste,  but  he  was 
more  successful  in  making  his  court  the  seat  of  the  Muses 


and  Graces,  for  he  was  less  narrow.  I.  II.  Kellgren  (1751-95)- 
C.  G.  Leopold  (1756-1829),  and  J.  G.  Oxenstiern  (1750-1818), 
the  3  greatest  celebrities  of  the  period,  and  intimate  friends 
of  the  king,  were  not  imported  from  Fr.,  like  Voltaire  and 
Maupertuis  ;  nor  were  they  mere  imitators.  The  Ft.  period 
in  Swe.  was  always  thoroughly  patriotic  ;  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  Swe.  life  and  hist. 

A  transition  from  the  classical  to  the  romantic  ideal,  from 
the  Fr.  to  the  Ger.  influence,  was  formed  critically  by  C.  A. 
Ehrensvard  (1745-1800)  and  C.  H.  Hoijer  (1767-1812).  and 
poetically  by  F.  M.  Franzen  (1772-1847)  and  J.  O.  Walliii 
(1779-1839).  Great  scientists  arose— in  chem.,  Johan  Jakob 
Berzelius ;  in  bot.,  Elias  Fries  and  K.  A.  Agardh :  in  hist., 
Fryxell  and  Geijer  ;  in  med.,  Retzius;  in  philos.,  Bostrom  ; 
in  theol.,  Reuterdahl  and  Thomander.  In  lit.  proper  the 
new  time  announced  itself  under  2  forms,  the  romantic  and 
the  national,  of  which  the  former  was  most  conspicuous  in 
the  contest  with  the  old,  while  the  latter  became  the  true 
representative  of  Swe.  taste  and  Swe.  civilization.  The 
romantic  school,  called  the  "  Phosphorists,"  from  Fosforus, 
the  name  of  its  iournal,  was  headed  by  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom 
(1790-1855)  and  L.  Hammerskold  (1785-1827).  The  national 
school,  called  the  Gothic,  and  represented  by  the  journal 
Idunna,  was  headed  by  TEGNER  and  GEIJER.  RUNEBERO 
was  a  later  representative.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Sweet  Bay.    See  BAT. 

Sweetbrler.    See  EGLANTINE  and  ROSE. 

Sweet  Flag.    See  ACORUS  CALAMUS. 

Sweet  Gale.    See  GALE. 

Sweet  Gum.    See  GUM  TREE. 

Sweet  Pota'to,  the  Batatas  edulis.  a  convolvulaceous 
twining  plant,  a  native  of  S.  Asia,  whose  rich  sweet  tuber- 
ous roots  are  employed  as  food.  The  S.  P.  is  extensively 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  U.  S. 

Sweet  Sop,  the  soft,  sweet,  and  aromatic  fruit  of  Anona 
squamosa,  a  small  shrub,  a  native  of  tropical  Amer.,  now 
common  in  most  hot  countries.  It  is  extensively  used  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Swett  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  9,  1782, 
grad.  at  Harvard  in  1800;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon 
practice,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant ;  was  a  repre- 
senative  in  the  Mass,  legislature,  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
served  on  the  N.  frontier,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Izard,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  He  pub.  Abstract  of  Baron  de  RogniaVs 
Considerations  on  the  Art  of  War,  Hist,  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  etc.  D.  Oct.  28, 1866. 

Sweyri,  swan,  or  Sven,  king  of  Den.  and  father  of 
Canute  the  Great ;  invaded  Eng.,  conducted  several  suc- 
cessful campaigns,  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  but  d. 
(1014)  before  he  had  firmly  established  his  power,  leaving 
Canute  as  his  successor. — Another  SWEYN,  a  powerful  A.-S. 
noble,  ravaged  Wales  in  1046  ;  abducted  an  abbess  ;  fled  to 
Bruges,  thereby  forfeiting  his  estates ;  served  in  the  Eng. 
fleet  against  the  count  of  Flanders ;  was  restored  to  his 
estates ;  murdered  his  kinsman,  Bjorn,  and  in  expiation 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  D.  about  1050. 

S  wilt,  the  name  given  to  certain  swift  animals.  (1)  It 
is  most  familiar  in  connection  with  birds  of  the  family  Cyp- 
selidae,  evidently  bestowed  on  account  of  their  swiftness  of 
flight,  and  has  been  extended  as  a  popular  scientific  term  to 
all  the  members  of  the  family.  These  have  the  same  gen- 
eral form  as  the  swallows.  (2)  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  S., 
especially  of  the  S.  States,  S.  is  also  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain lizards  of  the  family  Iguanidae,  and  particularly  to  the 
Sceleporus  undulatus,  a  species  which  runs  rapidly. 

Swift  (JONATHAN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Dublin  Nov.  30,  1667.  His 
father  died  7  months  before  the  birth  of  S.  His  uncle  God- 
win made  some  provision  for  the  family,  and  when  Jona- 
than was  15  had  him  entered  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  where 
in  1685  he  received  his  degreee  of  B.  A.  He  remained  at 
coll.  until  1688,  his  uncle  Godwin  having  in  the  mean  time 
died  insolvent,  his  maintenance  and  education  being  now- 
assumed  by  his  uncle  William.  Subsequently  S.  joined  his 
mother  in  Eng.,  where  she  was  living  on  the  bounty  of  rela- 
tives, one  of  them  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Sir 
William  received  him  into  his  household  at  Moor  Park  in 
Surrey,  making  use  of  his  services  as  an  amanuensis,  and 
apparently  giving  him  the  means  of  entering  himself  at  Ox. 
for  a  short  time,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  as  M.  A.  in 
1692.  It  was  at  Moor  Park  that  the  intimacy  grew  up 
between  Swift  and  Esther  Johnson,  known  best  as  the 
"  Stella  "  of  S.'s  life.  S.,  who  was  more  than  twice  her  age, 
took  a  sort  of  charge  of  her  education,  and  as  she  grew  up 
she  became  devotedly  attached  to  him.  Temple  d.  in  1699, 
and  S.  to?k  possession  of  Laracor  vicarage  in  1700,  and 
Stella,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  female  friend,  came  over 
to  Ire.,  took  lodgings  in  a  neighboring  v.,  but  made  her  resi- 
dence at  the  rectory  whenever  S.  went  to  Lond.,  which  he 
did  every  yr.  In  1701,  on  his  first  visit  to  Lond.,  S.  made  his 
earliest  essay  as  a  political  writer  in  a  pamphlet  purporting 
to  be  a  Discourse  on  the  Contests  between  the  Nobles  and  the 
Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome,  but  which  was  really  a  de- 
fence of  the  Whig  leaders.  In  1708  he  went  over  to  the 
Tories,  who  now  came  into  power.  He  now  pub.  his  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  and  the  author  of  that  witty  but  indecent  bur- 
lesque being  unfit  to  wear  the  lawn  sleeves  he  became  a 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  in  1713  went  back  to  Ire.  Some  4 
yrs.  previously  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Hester  Van- 
homrigh,  whom  he  celebrates  as  "  Vanessa.''  She  was  less 
than  20,  he  more  than  40  yrs.  old  ;  she  fell  violently  in  love 
with  him.  and  urged  him  to  marry  her.  She  finally  learned 
of  his  relations  with  her  rival,  and  in  1723  wrote  to  her  de- 
manding to  know  in  what  position  she  stood  to  S.  Stella  sent 
this  letter  to  him  ;  he  rode  straight  to  the  residence  of  Van- 
essa, flung  the  letter  before  her  without  saying  a  word,  and 
left  her.  Her  heart  was  broken,  and  she  d.  within  a  short 
time.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  small  coin  in  Ire.,  and  a 
patent  was  granted  to  one  M'illiam  Wood  for  coining  brass 
farthings  and  half-pence  to  the  amount  of  £108,000.  The 
people  were  indignant ;  the  Irish  Parl.  vainly  remonstrated, 
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until  one  day  a  letter  appeared  In  a  Dublin  newspaper  bit- 
terly denouncing  this  debased  coinage,  and  signed  "M  B 
Drapier,"  followed  in  quick  succession  by  several  others' 
The  Drapier  Letters  struck  the  right  chord  and  gave  form  to 
the  popular  feeling.  When  at  length  it  was  found  that  S 
was  the  author,  he  became  the  popular  idol.  The  Travels  of 
Lemuel  Gulliver  were  pub.  anonymously  in  1726  ;  by  1740  hfs 
memory  had  almost  entirely  failed,  and  he  became  subject 
to  bursts  of  passion  which  resulted  in  furious  lunacy,  which 
lasted  for  2  yrs.,  when  he  sank  into  a  state  of  complete 
idiocy,  continuing  3  yrs.,  until  his  death,  Oct.  19,  1745. 

Swift  (JOSEPH  GARDNER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Nantucket.  Mass 
Dec.  31.  1783 :  in  1800  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  U.  8. 
Military  Acad. :  its  first  graduate,  Oct.  12, 1802  ;  promoted  sec- 
ond lieut.  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  rising  to  be  chief  engi- 
neer, with  rank  of  col.,  July  31,  1812  ;  mainly  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  first  served  in  the  Carolinas  on  the  staff  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Pinckney ;  in  1813,  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army, 
was  engaged  in  Gen.  Wilkinson's  campaign  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, participating  in  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Field,  and 
subsequently  (1813-14)  superintended  the  defence  of  New 
York,  including  Brooklyn  and  the  heights  of  Harlem ;  after 
the  war  assumed  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Military 
Acad.  Upon  his  resignation  (1818)  he  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  until 
1827.  In  1829  Pres.  Jackson  appointed  him  to  superintend 
the  harbor  improvements  on  our  great  lakes,  on  which  duty 
he  continued  until  1845,  meanwhite  (1830-31)  constructing 
the  R.  R.  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.  1833 ;  on 
peace  mission  to  the  Brit,  provs.  1841.  D.  July  23,  1865. 

Swift  (ZEPHANIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  in  Feb. 
1759,  grad.  at  Yale  in  1778 ;  studied  law,  and  practised  at 
Windham,  Conn. ;  was  M.  C.  1793-96,  and  in  1800  sec.  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  minister  to  Fr. ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Conn,  in  1801,  and  was  chief-justice  1806- 
19;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  a 
delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State :  wrote  Domestic 
Slavery,  System  of  the  Laws  of  Conn.,  Digest  of  the  La^o  of  Evi- 
dence, etc.  D.  Sept.  27,  1823. 

Swlu'burue  (ALGERNON  CHARLES),  b.  near  Lond.  Apr. 
5,  1837,  received  his  education  partly  at  Eton,  partly  in  Fr. ; 
in  1857  entered  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox. :  made  a  visit  to  It.  He  has 
pub.  Rosamond  and  The  Queen.  Mother,  2  dramas :  Atalanla 
in  Calydon ;  Chaslelard,  a  Tragedy :  Poems  and  Ballads ;  in 
conjunction  with  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Notes  on  the  Royal  Acad. 
Exhibition,  Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  Fr,  Republic,  Both- 
well,  a  Tragedy,  etc. 

Swine.    See  BABIRUSSA,  HOG,  and  BOSCH-VARK. 

Swln'ton  (WILLIAM),  A.-M.,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  23, 
1833,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1843 ;  studied  at  Amherst  Coll. ;  in 
1853  taught  in  a  female  sem.  at  Goldsborough,  N.  C.,  and 
subsequently  in  a  private  school  in  New  York ;  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  c.  war  was  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times ;  in  1866  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  Amherst  Coll.,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  prof, 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  Univ.  of  Cal.  Wrote  Rambles  among 
Words,  The  Times' 's  Review  of  McClettan,  Campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  etc. 

Swiss  Guards.  Bodies  of  mercenary  Swiss  troops  have 
since  the  15th  century  been  employed  in  many  European 
countries  as  body-guards  and  for  duty  about  courts.  The 
Parisian  Gardes  Suisses  were  organized  in  1616 ;  in  1789 
they  were  roughly  handled  by  a  mob,  and  Aug.  10,  1792, 
almost  every  man  was  killed  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries. 
Louis  XVIII.  reorganized  the  S.  G.  in  1815.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  At  the 
Vatican  the  pope's  body-guard  is  composed  of  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries. 

Switzerland,  Confederation  of  [Ger.  Schiveiz ; 
Fr.  Suisse  ;  It.  Stlzzera].  This  state  occupies,  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  the  culminating  region  of  the  continent,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  in  every  direction  toward  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  From  Fr.,  on  the  W.,  it  is  separated  by  the 
Jura  Mts.  ;  on  the  N.  the  Rhine  and  Lake  Constance  mark 
its  boundary  toward  Ger. ;  on  the  E.  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  ranges  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  border  it  along 
the  Aus.  dominions ;  on  the  S.  the  main  chain  of  the  Central 
Alps  forms  a  barrier  toward  It.  Its  terr.  is  comprised  be- 
tween 45°  48'  and  47°  48'  N.  lat.  and  5°  58'  and  10°  30'  E.  Ion. 
Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  208  m. ;  its  greatest 
width,  from  Tessin  on  the  S.  to  Schaffhausen  on  the  N.,  138 
m.  Its  surface  is  15,992  sq.  m. 

Physical  Structure.—  There  are  3  physical  regions— the  nar- 
row belt  of  the  Jura,  the  broad  belt  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
plain  or  hilly  plateau  between  the  two. 

A.  THE  ALPINE  REGION  is  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  extensive,  covering  little  less  than  %  of  the  area.  It  is 
a  broad  and  high  mountainous  zone,  scooped  out  into  in- 
numerable sharp  ridges  and  valleys,  mostly  deep  and  nar- 
row, comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Central  Alps,  with 
the  loftiest  peaks  and  largest  snow  and  ice  fields  of  the 
whole  Alpine  system.  Its  limit  toward  the  central  plain  is 
approximately  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Lausanne,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  to  Arbon,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance  ; 
on  the  S.  it  runs  along  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  chain, 
except  in  Ticino  ;  its  width,  on  the  Swiss  terr.,  is  over  60  m. 
It  forms  2  main  chains,  running  toward  the  E.  N.  E.,  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  furrow,  in  which  flow,  in  opposite  directions, 
the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  These  2  chains  nearly  unite  their 
bases  in  the  group  of  the  Gothard,  which  forms  a  high  swell 
from  which  the  waters  flow  in  every  direction. 

The  Southern  or  Main  Chain,  which  divides  the  It.  waters 
from  the  N..  is  composed  of  4  groups  :  (1)  The  chain  of  the 
Mont  Blanc,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-It,  war,  was 
given  to  Fr.  It  stretches  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  between  the 
valley  of  Chamouni  and  Val  d'Entreves  :  its  highest  peak. 
Mt.  Blanc  proper.  15.781  ft.,  is  also  the  culminating  point  of 


the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  and  the  vast  Glacier  de  la  Brenva,  all  descending 
irom  the  central  pinnacle,  the  first  two  in  Vale  of  Chamouni 
the  other  on  the  It.  slope,  toward  the  Allee  Blanche,  need 
only  to  be  alluded  to  here.  (2)  The  group  of  the  Pennine 


Matterhprn.  14,712  ft.,  in  the  centre  :  the  Monte  Rosa.  15,217 
ft.,  on  the  E.  This  is  the  most  massive  of  the  Alpine  groups 
It  sends  out  long  and  heavy  spurs,  such  as  the  chain  of  the 
Misehabelhorner,  rising  in  the  Dom  to  14.948  ft. ;  and  near  bv 
the  range  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  14,321,  with  the  Weisshoni 
14,803  ft.  The  Fletschhorn.  13,182  ft.  in  height,  along  the 
Simplon  road,  marks  the  limit  of  the  Pennine  Al[>- 
The  group  of  the  Gothard,  along  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Rhone  and  Rhine,  extends  between  the  Simplon  and  Luk- 
manier  passes,  and  includes  the  Alps  of  Ticino.  The  high 
peaks  seldom  exceed  10,000  ft.  The  watershed  is  transferred 
more  to  the  N.,  between  the  2  small  longitudinal  valleys  of 
Urseren,  4738  ft.,  and  Airolo,  3868.  (4)  The  group  of  the 
Grisons,  or  Rhsetic  Alps,  from  the  Lukmanier  pass  to  the  E. 
boundary  of  S.  It  begins  with  high  snow-peaks  near  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine,  among  which  the  Rheinwaldhorn 
rises  to  11,148  ft. ;  but  the  salient  feature  is  given  by  2  snowy 
chains  inclosing  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  or  Engadine, 
placed  farther  S.  The  N.  or  Albula  range  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  from  those  of  the  Inn  and  Danube ;  on 
the  S.  side  the  Alps  of  the  Bernina.  13.294  ft.,  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Inn  and  the  Adda,  divide  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  from  that  of  the  Po. 

The  Northern  Chain  follows  closely  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  Rhine,  and  terminates  where  these  2  streams 
cut  transversely  the  Alpine  chains.  Its  short  slope  is  turned 
toward  them,  and  its  long  slopes  toward  the  N.  plain.  Deep 
transverse  valleys  divide  it  into  3  groups.  (1)  The  Bernese 
Alps  are  the  largest  of  these  groups.  Beginning  with  the 
Dent  de  Morcles,  9639  ft.,  near  the  Rhone,  they  increase  in 
elevation  toward  the  E.,  through  the  Diablerets,  10,666  ft., 
and  the  Wildhorn,  10,722  ft.,  to  the  mt.-knot  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  whose  highest  peaks,  the  Finster-Aarhorn.  14,026 
ft.,  the  Aletschhorn,  13,803,  and  the  Jungfrau,  13,672.  are  but 
a  trifle  lower  than  Mt.  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  Here  lie  the 
snow-fields  which  feed  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  that  of  Aletech. 
those  of  Grindelwald.  (2)  In  the  middle  group,  the  Alps  of 
Uri  rise  in  the  Schneestock  to  11,920  ft.,  in  those  of  Unter- 
wald  the  Titlis  reaches  10,627  ft.,  while  Pilatus,  7003  ft.,  and 
the  Rigi,  5877,  are  placed  on  the  border  of  the  plain.  (8)  In 
the  group  of  the  Clarides  the  chain  of  the  Todi,  11,887  ft.,  is 
the  controlling  feature,  and  more  to  the  N..  the  Glarnisch, 
9539  ft.,  reaches  the  snow-limit.  To  the  N.  E..  between  the 
lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Constance  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  an  isolated  group,  with  the  chain  of  the  Churfirsten, 
7565  ft.,  and  the  Sentis,  8215,  fills  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenze.ll. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Alps  is  the  great  depth  of  their 
indentations.  The  bottom  of  the  valleys  is  from  10.000  to 
11,000  ft.  below  the  neighboring  peaks.  Deep  notches,  or 
cols,  cut  down  to  one  half  the  height  of  these  suowny  chains, 
and  afford  a  comparatively  easy  passage  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  A  carriage-road  crosses  the  main  chain  by  the  Sim- 
plon, 6595  ft.,  leading  from  the  Rhone  valley  to  Lago  Mag- 
giore  and  Milan.  The  St.  Gothard  road.  6595  ft.,  between 
the  Reuss  and  Ticino,  is  the  only  one  crossing  both  chains 
in  the  central  knot  from  Lake  Lucerne  to  Lago  Magglore. 
In  W.  Grisons  is  the  San  Bernardino  road,  6768  ft.,  from  the 
Hinter  Rhein  valley  through  Val  Misocco  to  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  more  to  the  E.  is  the  Splugen,  6946  ft.,  from  the  same 
valley  to  Lago  di  Como.  E.  Grisons  has  the  Julier  Pass.  7503 
ft,  and  the  Albula,  7589  ft.,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Upper 
Engadine  :  the  Maloggia.  5942  ft.,  leading  from  the  head  of 
the  Inn  valley  to  the  Splugen  road  and  Lago  di  Como :  and 
the  Bernina  Pass,  7644,  from  the  Engadine  to  the  \  altelllna, 
or  valley  of  the  Adda.  In  addition  to  these  10  passes,  fine 
military  roads  have  lately  been  built,  connecting  the  Rhone 
and  Rhine  through  the  Furca  Pass.  7992  ft.,  the  valley  of 
Urseren  and  the  pass  of  Oberalp,  6732  ft.  A  proposed  R.  R. 
through  the  Simplon  having  failed,  another  more  central, 
forming  the  most  direct  communication  between  Ger.  and 
It  has  been  constructed  through  the  St.  Gothard.  (See 
ST  GOTHARD,  TUNNEL  OF.)  Beside  these  great  highways 
there  are  a  number  of  bridle-paths,  among  which  maybe 
named  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  8110  ft.,  across  the  Pennine 
Alps,  from  Martigny  to  Aosta ;  the  Lukmanier  6: 
of  St  Gothard,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Ticino  , 
the  Sanetsch,  7369  ft.,  from  the  upper  Sarine  ;  over  the  .Ber- 
nese Alps  to  the  Valais;  the  picturesque  Gemmi  ,550  f 
from  Lake  Thun  ;  and  the  Grimsel,  7103  ft.,  from  the  Aar  t. 
the  sources  of  the  Rhone.  The  predominance  of  transyt 
vallevs  over  those  which  run  parallel  with  the  Alpine 
ranges  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Swiss  Alps  To  these 
valleys,  which,  cutting  through  all  secondary  chains  open 
the  ihortest  way  to  the  heart  of  the  snowy  regions,  the 
Alps  owe  mosTSf  the  beauties  which  attract  so  many  vis- 
itors. Rich  as  the  Alps  are  in  beautiful .JJ°d.  ««*  ™l"eJ?'! 
they  are  poor  in  useful  ones,  and  mining  has  never 


Alns    intercept  open,  troug  , 

clivkies  The  general  system  deviates  sightly  to  the  V 
f™™  HIP  direction  of  the  Alps,  but  the  single  chains  tend 
with  them.  The  highest  point.  Le 


n  keen  in     a  . 

Cret  Te  la  NeTg  -which  is  in  the  FT.  Jura,  opposite  Geneva. 
haf  an  elevation  of  5653ft,  ;  La  Dole  the  first  ;on  £wiss  t, 
5505  ft  •  the  Chasseron,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel, 
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ft. ;  the  Haseninatt,  in  Soleure,  4751  ft. :  the  Lageren  in 
Zurich.  2828  ft.  The  interior  valleys  communicate  among 
themselves  and  with  the  plain  by  deep  gorges,  called  cluses, 
furnishing  an  escape  for  the  waters.  Some  are  of  large 
size,  as  the  Val  de  Ruz,  Val  de  Travers,  in  Neufchatel.  2500 
ft.  high,  and  Val  Delemont,  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  1500  ft. 
Their  moderate  elevation  permits  of  agriculture,  while  the 
higher  and  colder  valleys,  like  those  of  La  Chaux  de  Fonds 
and  Locle,  over  3000  ft.,  only  admit  of  grazing.  All  the 
Jura  mts.  are  made  up  of  Mesozoic  limestones,  whose  geo- 
logical name,  Jurassic  formation,  is  taken  from  them. 

C.  THE  PLAIN  of  S.  is  the  third  physical  region.  It  is  in 
reality  a  hilly  plateau  of  an  average  elevation  of  1400  ft., 
with  a  few  alluvial  plains.  It  has  a  gentle  inclination  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  and  another,  still  less  marked,  from 
the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  along  the  base  of  the  Jura.  On  both 
extremities,  however,  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  1230  ft.,  and 
Constance,  1306  ft.,  mark  2  depressions  below  the  general 
level,  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 
The  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  separated  from  the 
general  plain  by  the  gentle  heights  of  the  Jorat,  3500  ft. ; 
that  of  Lake  Constance  by  the  hilly  region  of  Thurgovia. 

The  river  system  of  S.  shows  a  remarkable  symmetry  in 
its  arrangement.  From  the  central  swell  of  St.  Gothard 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  flow  in  opposite  directions  be- 
tween the  2  main  chains.  At  about  the  same  distance  from 
their  source  each  quits  the  valley  to  cross  the  N.  chain  at 
right  angles  —  the  Rhine  to  enter  Lake  Constance ;  the 
Rhone,  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Leaving  Lake  Constance,  the 
Rhine  runs  to  the  W.,  forming  just  below  Schaffhausen  the 
Rheinfall.  Further  it  gathers  in  its  course  most  of  the  wa- 
ters of  S.,  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  N.  at  Bale,  carries 
them  to  the  N.  Sea  and  the  Atlantic.  Issuing  from  Lake 
Geneva,  the  Rhone,  after  receiving  its  main  tributary,  the 
Arve,  from  Mt.  Blanc,  crosses  the  chain  of  the  Jura  at  the 
Perte  du  Rhone,  where  it  disappears  for  a  short  distance  in 
a  deep  fissure,  and  descends  by  rapid  strides  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. From  the  same  Gothard  region  flow  4  other  rivers 
— the  Aar  and  Reuss  to  the  N.,  the  Ticino  and  Tosa  to  the 
S.  On  the  N.  slope  the  Aar  drains  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
the  Reuss  the  Alps  of  the  4  primitive  cantons;  on  the  S., 
the  Tosa  and  the  Ticino  drain  the  Gothard  Alps.  The  Aar 
fills  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  1857  ft.  in  altitude,  and  the  Lake  of 
Thun,  1850  ft. ;  the  Reuss,  the  quadruple  lake  of  Lucerne, 
1434  ft. ;  the  Ticino  and  Tosa,  the  long  and  deep  trough  of 
Lago  Maggiore,  646  ft.  The  2  extreme  divisions  of  the  N. 
chain  have  also  each  their  river.  The  Linth  gathers  the 
waters  of  the  Clarides  and  of  Lake  Wallenstadt,  1394  ft., 
and  forms  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  1342  ft.,  from  which  it  issues 
at  Zurich  under  the  name  of  Limmat.  The  Sarine  leads  the 
waters  of  the  Bernese  Alps  through  Freiburg  into  the  Aar. 
The  Emme,  the  Suhr,  the  Glatt,  and  the  Thur,  all  of  third 
rank,  rise  in  the  border  Alps.  All  these  streams  follow  the 
general  slope  of  the  plain  toward  the  Jura ;  but  the  most 
important  is  the  Aar.  Reaching  the  base  of  the  Jura  near 
the  Lake  of  Bienne,  it  turns  at  right  angles  and  receives  all 
the  waters  of  the  central  plain,  including  those  of  the  lakes 
of  Neufchatel,  1427  ft.,  Moral  and  Bienne,  1424  ft.,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Reuss  and  Limmat,  carries  them  by  a  single 
channel  to  the  Rhine  through  the  last  spurs  of  the  Jura. 
The  second  great  hydrographical  centre  is  found  in  the 
Alps  of  Grisons,  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Rhaetic  Alps  flow  through  the  Inn  and  the  Danube 
into  the  Black  Sea;  through  the  affluents  of  the  Hinter 
Rhein  to  the  Atlantic  ;  through  the  Maira,  Lago  di  Como, 
699  ft.,  and  the  Po,  to  the  Adriatic. 

Climate.— Under  the  general  influences  which  make  Eu- 
rope the  warmest  of  the  temperate  continents,  the  climate 
of  S.  is  milder  than  that  of  any  mt.-country  in  the  same  lat., 
while  the  quantity  of  rain  is  rather  above  the  average.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average 
temperature  of  the  yr.  and  the  warmest  and  coldest  months, 
together  with  the  average  amount  of  rain  in  inches,  at  the 
following  cities  of  the  plain  : 


Places. 

Ten 

iperatur 

Amount 

January. 

July. 

Year. 

in  inches. 

Geneva  
Neufchatel  .  . 
Berne  

46.12 
47.0 
4651 

1250 
1430 
1770 

31.5 
32.3 
26  9 

65.4 
66.5 

48.5 
49.0 

32 
33 

Zurich  .... 

4723 

1350 

29  2 

Bale  

47.34 

900 

33.0 

66.4 

49.1 

25 

The  extremes  of  temperature  seldom  exceed  90°  or  fall  be- 
low 10°.  The  spring  is  early  and  pleasant ;  the  first  flowers 
appear  in  Mar.,  and  May  is  the  month  of  roses.  The  sum- 
mer has  frequent  rains  ;  Sept.  is  clear  and  mild,  but  in  Oct 
the  weather  begins  to  be  raw  ;  Nov.  and  Dec.,  however,  are 
often  quiet  and  warm  in  the  heights,  while  the  plain,  and 
especially  the  lake  region,  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
fog.  The  prevailing  winds  are,  as  in  all  Europe,  the  alter- 
nate normal  equatorial  and  polar  currents— the  first,  from 
KJe  £  «•'  warm  and  ramy  !  the  other,  called  the  Mse,  from 
theN.  E.,  cold  and  dry.  A  peculiar  wind  called  the  Foen, 
felt  especially  in  the  E.  part  of  S.,  and  more  frequently 
during  the  winter,  is  noted  for  its  great  heat  and  dryness 
flowing  from  the  S.  across  the  Alps,  and  descending  with 
great  fury  along  the  N.  valleys.  Under  its  influence  the 
snows  of  the  mts.  melt  with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  the 
most  destructive  inundations. 

The  various  zones  of  vegetation  which  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  lowest  valleys  to  the  limit  of  permanent  snow 
ar^T-V  ', he  ^oer  reffi011'  comprising  all  the  central  plain 
and  its  lower  hills,  and  extending  from  700  to  2000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  is  the  zone  of  deciduous  trees,  the  chestnut 
walnut,  oak,  and  beech,  and  of  the  vine.  Here  the  cultiva- 
tion embraces  all  the  European  grains,  including  even  maize 
to  a  certain  extent.  All  the  fruits  of  temperate  lats  grow 


abundantly,  and  acquire  in  the  Jura  a  rare  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. (2)  The  second  region  is  that  of  the  lower  mts., 
from  2000  to  4000  ft.  In  the  lower  half  the  hardier  decid- 
uous trees,  such  as  the  beech,  ash,  and  maple,  are  still 
abundant,  and  the  cereals  and  hardy  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  are  cultivated.  In  the  upper  half,  comprising 
the  higher  valleys  of  the  Jura  and  the  lower  Alps,  spruce 
forests,  extensive  pastures,  and  a  scanty  cultivation  of  oats 
and  barley  are  characteristic.  (3)  The  sub-Alpine  region,  or 
zone  of  conifers,  extends  from  4000  to  5500  ft.  on  the  N.,  and 
from  4000  to  6000  ft.  on  the  S.  It  comprises  the  middle  Alps, 
and  its  upper  limit  is  also  that  of  the  growth  of  trees.  Here 
agriculture  ceases,  but  the  rich  grassy  pastures  of  the  Alps 
begin.  (4)  The  Alpine  region,  from  the  limit  of  trees,  6000  ft., 
to  limit  of  permanent  show,  9000  ft.,  begins  with  a  zone  of 
shrubs,  reaching  to  7000  ft.,  among  which  the  lovely  Alpine 
roses  (Rhododendron ferrugineum  and  hirsutum),  the  creeping 
azaleas,  junipers,  willows,  and  alders  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  chamois,  the  steinbok,  or  rock-sheep,  now 
nearly  extinct,  the  lamrnergeyer,  or  large  eagle,  the  formida- 
ble enemy  of  the  lamb,  the  sleepy  marmot,  are  the  repre- 
sentative animals  of  the  Alpine  region.  (5)  The  region  of 
perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  is  broader  and  more  extensive 
than  in  any  other  mt. -system  of  Europe.  Its  lower  limit  is 
found  in  the  Bernese  Alps  at  8800  ft.  of  altitude ;  in  the 
Grisons,  at  9200  to  9400  ft. ;  on  the  S.  slope  it  rises  to  9000 
and  9800  ft.  From  the  lower  limit  of  these  vast  snow-fields 
long  streams  of  ice,  which  are  but  a  mode  of  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  glaciers,  pass  through  the  several  zones  of  vege- 
tation just  described,  and  reach  in  the  glaciers  of  Grindel- 
wald  within  3000  ft.  of  the  level  of  the  sea.  A.  GUYOT. 

Switzerland,  History  of.  The  most  anc.  records  of 
the  inhabs.  of  S.  are  found  in  the  pre-historic  implements 
and  traces  of  anc.  lake-dwellings  in  most  lakes  of  that 
country.  The  constructions  of  the  lake-dwellers  seem  to 
indicate  that  their  builders  were  of  Asiatic  origin.  The 
Helveti  are  the  first  inhabs.  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  history.  They  had  to  suffer  from  both  the 
Roms.  and  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  N.,  and  their  mts. 
and  valleys  had  to  witness  many  a  battle.  They  always 
fought  with  great  valor,  and  even  once  compelled  the 
Roms.  themselves  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  But  they  were 
finally  overpowered  by  the  legions  of  the  Roms.  and  their 
military  tactics.  After  this  they  received  the  name  of  "  con- 
federates "  from  the  Roms.,  and  their  duty  was  to  form  a 
bulwark  on  behalf  of  Rome  against  the  Gers.  Their  country 
became  a  Rom.  proy.  The  E.  was  occupied  by  the  Rhaeti, 
the  S.  by  the  Pennini,  the  centre  by  the  Helveti  proper,  and 
their  next  neighbors  W.  were  the  Sequani,  belonging  to  the 
Gauls.  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  Roms.  had  to 
make  room  for  other  invaders,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Alemaus, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks,  who  occupied  S.  up  to 
879.  The  last  of  the  Burgundian  kings  parted  with  his  sov- 
ereignty in  favor  of  the  emp.  Conrad  II.  in  the  yr.  1016.  At 
the  ^beginning  of  the  12th  century  the  emp.  granted  to  the 
dukes  of  Zahringen,  as  vassals,  the  greater  part  of  W.  S. 
At  the  death  of  the  last  Zahringen  (1218)  S.  was  again  put 
under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  emp.,  who  conferred 
several  parts  thereof  on  other  vassals,  whom  the  Swiss 
were  not  always  ready  to  acknowledge  as  their  lords.  The 
leagues  of  these  nobles  induced  the  Swiss  communities  to 
form  like  associations  :  the  3  forest  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
and  Unterwalden,  formed  such  a  league  in  1291. 

The  House  of  Hapsburg,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
duke  of  Zahringen  protector  of  the  "Lands,"  attempted  to 
increase  their  domains  ;  the  Lands  opposed,  and  were  suc- 
cessful, but  did  not  conquer  their  liberty  without  many  a 
battle.  The  league  of  the  Swiss  of  1291  was  renewed  in  1313. 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Morgarten,  gained  over  the  Aus. 
In  the  W.  part  of  that  country  the  house  of  Savoy  had  an 
authority  almost  as  considerable  as  that  of  Hapsburg  in  the 
centre  and  the  E.  In  1336  the  Swiss  again  routed  the  Aus. 
at  Sempach.  The  period  from  1412  to  1431  witnessed  the 
annihilation  of  the  Aus.  power  and  the  undermining  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  In  the  15th  century  the  Swiss  had  to  fight 
several  battles  with  the  Armagnacs,  under  Louis  XL,  at 
St.  Jacob,  near  Bale,  and  the  veteran  troops  of  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  at  Grandson  and  Morat. 

Another  period  of  the  hist,  of  S.  extends  to  1643.  It  wit- 
nessed, first,  the  extinction  of  the  last  vestige  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  and  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  Ref. 
This  was  a  period  of  intestine  wars  with  the  aristocratic 
element.  The  latter  were  generally  reduced  to  silence  dur- 
ing these  wars.  Throughout  the  same  period  religious  wars 
took  place  between  the  R.  Caths.  and  the  Reformers — wars 
in  which  the  former  were  sustained  by  Fr.  The  Thirty 
Years'  war  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  Swiss  confederation, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  declared  8.  independent 
of  the  Ger.  empire. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  greatest 
disorder  existed  in  S.,  and  this  disturbed  condition  of  things 
continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Fr.  revolution,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  gained  ground  easily  in  S.  The  Swiss  were 
to  be  seen  in  opposing  armies.  The  canton  of  Berne  fought 
valiantly  to  the  last  against  the  new  ideas  and  the  foreign 
republican  armies,  but  was  overpowered.  Thus,  S.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  sustaining  within  it  an  anti-national 
party.  This  lasted  4  yrs.  To  the  republican  form  of  govt. 
succeeded  a  league  based  upon  federal  principles  ;  but  the 
mediator  of  that  "mediation  act"  (Feb.  13,  1803)  was  a 
despotic  ruler.  The  mediation  came  to  an  end  at  the  fall  of 
the  Fr.  empire.  Then  S.  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  European  reaction  against  France  took 
place,  and  S.  had  to  participate  in  it.  By  the  Cong,  of  Vi- 
enna (1815)  her  independence  was  again  acknowledged  and 
guaranteed.  The  spirit  of  self-preservation  and  sense  of 
dignity  developed  themselves  in  S.  Constitutions  were 
framed,  one  after  the  other.  The  last  const,  voted  by  the 
people  bears  the  date  of  May  29,  1874.  If  S.  has  been  for  a 
very  long  time  suffering  from  want  of  a  sufficiently  central 
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power,  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  increase  centralization 
to  the  detriment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons.  Here  is 
the  danger  for  that  country.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  GEORGE  A.  MATILE,  LL.D.] 

Switzerland,  Statistics  of.  Switzerland  consists  of 
22  cantons  of  very  unequal  size,  united  under  the  const 
of  May  29,  1874. 

CANTONS.  AREA.          POPULATION. 

Graubiinden  (Grisons) 2,774 94  991 

Bern 2,660 532,164 

Wallis  (Valais) 2,026 100,216 

Vaud  (Waadt) 1,245 238,730 

Ticino  (Tessin) 1,095 130,727 

St.  Gallen 780 210,401 

Zurich 665 317,576 

Luzern     580 134,806 

Fribourg 644 115,400 

Aargau 542 198,645 

Uri 415 23,694 

Schwyz 351 51,235 

Neuchatel  (Neuenburg) 312    103,732 

Glarus 267 34,213 

Thurgau 382 99,552 

Unterwalden 295 27,348 

Solothurn 303 80,424 

Basel 177 124,372 

Appenzell 162 66,799 

Schaffhausen '. 116 38,848 

Geneve(Genf) 109 101,595 

Zug 72 22,994 

Total     15,992 2,846,102 

During  1880  the  movement  of  the  pop.  comprised  19,447 
marriages  (1879),  87,395  births,  65,690  deaths.  The  emi- 
gration in  1880  amounted  to  7255.  In  1880,  2,635,067  of 
the  pop.  were  natives,  211,035  were  foreigners.  German 
was  spoken  by  2,030, 782;  French,  608,017;  Italian,  161,923; 
Romansh,  38,705.  According  to  the  revised  const,  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  govt.  of  the  federal  republic  is  vested  in 
the  federal  assembly,  consisting  of  the  national  council  and 
the  council  of  states.  The  national  council  is  formed  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  one  for  each  20,000 
souls.  Every  voter,  not  a  clergyman,  is  eligible.  The  coun- 
cil of  states  consists  of  44  members,  each  canton  sending  2. 
Beside  its  legislative  power,  the  federal  assembly  has  the 
right  to  make  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace,  take  measures  for  neu- 
trality or  intervention,  sanction  the  consts.  of  the  cantons, 
etc.  ;  but  all  federal  laws  and  all  general  measures  in  which 
the  whole  confederacy  is  concerned,  and  which  are  not  of 
a  pressing  nature,  are  subject  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  de- 
mand of  30,000  voters  or  8  cantons.  The  executive  power 
belongs  to  the  federal  council,  whose  7  members  are  chosen 
by  the  federal  assembly  for  3  yrs.  from  among  the  whole 
mass  of  Swiss  citizens  eligible  to  the  national  council.  More 
than  one  member,  however,  cannot  be  chosen  from  the  same 
canton,  and  no  member  can  hold  any  other  office  either  in 
the  confederacy  or  in  any  single  canton,  nor  can  he  carry 
on  any  business.  The  pres.  of  the  federal  council,  who  is 
also  the  pres.  of  the  confederacy,  is  chosen  by  and  among 
the  members  of  the  council  for  1  yr.,  and  he  cannot  be  re- 
elected  until  after  the  intervention  of  1  yr.  The  federal 
court  consists  of  9  members  and  9  substitutes  chosen  by  the 
federal  assembly  for  6  yrs.  Under  its  jurisdiction  belong  all 
cases  between  the  confederacy  and  the  cantons,  between 
canton  and  canton,  between  the  confederacy  or  the  cantons 
on  the  one  side  and  a  corporation  or  private  individual  on 
the  other,  etc.  The  cantons  have  each  its  own  const.,  and 
form  25  republics,  with  25  different  consts..  Bale,  Unter- 
walden, and  Appenzell  being  each  divided  into  two.  These 
consts.  range  from  purely  democratic  to  perfectly  repre- 
sentative systems,  but  each  const,  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  federal  assembly  before  it  can  come  into  force.  Eccle- 
siastical authorities  are,  in  the  Reformed  Ch.,  the  synods, 
assemblies  of  the  whole  clergy ;  and  at  their  side  stands  in 
each  canton,  as  the  highest  administrative  authority,  an 
ecclesiastical  council — in  Geneva  a  consistorium. 

On  the  occupations  of  the  inhabs.  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country  exercises  great  influence.  31  per  cent, 
of  the  soil  is  unproductive,  69  productive;  19  is  covered 
with  forest,  from  35  to  38  is  meadow  and  pasture.  Only 
the  cantons  of  Bale  (country),  Lucerne,  Schaffhausen,  Solo- 
thurn, Thurgau,  and  Zug  produce  more  grain  than  they  use ; 
those  of  Aargau,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Vaud,  and  Valais  produce 
just  enough  for  home  demand ;  but  the  other  cantons  must 
import  grain.  The  production  of  fodder  is  very  consider- 
able. The  cultivation  of  vines,  fruit  trees  and  garden-plants 
is  flourishing.  The  cattle-breeding  is  celebrated.  An  im- 
portant source  of  wealth  is  the  exportation  of  wood.  The 
products  of  the  chase  are  of  small  importance,  but  fishing 
is  carried  on  with  great  success.  Mining  yields  no  great 
profit ;  the  country  is  poor  in  metals.  About  600,000  cwts. 
of  salt  are  annually  raised,  and  much  building  -  stone  is 
quarried.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  The  manufact- 
uring industry  is  very  considerable,  especially  of  cotton, 
silk,  straw  goods,  leather,  paper,  woodenware,  machinery, 
watches,  jewelry,  etc.  Watches  are  made  especially  at 
Geneva  and  Neufchatel.  The  manufacture  of  embroidery 
flourishes,  especially  in  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell ;  that  of  silk 
ribbon  in  Bale,  Aargau,  Berne,  and  Thurgau.  The  com- 
merce is  also  important.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  cotton  and  silk  goods,  watches  and  cheese :  those  of  it 
portation,  raw  cotton  and  silk,  iron,  grain,  and  colonial 
products.  There  exist  no  official  records  of  the  cpmmerc; 
transactions.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  oy  AUGUST 

NlEMANN.] 

Sword,  sord,  a  curved  or  straight  weapon,  usually  witn 
one  or  two  cutting  edges  and  a  sharp  point,  but  also  mi 
(scimitar,  etc.)  without  a  sharp  point  or  (rapier)  withou 
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cutting  edge.  S.  of  pre-historic  and  even  much  later  times 
were  often  of  bronze,  but  for  many  ages  steel  has  been  the 
material  exclusively  employed.  Damascus.  Toledo.  iMstoiu. 
Bilbao,  and  Milan  are  among  the  cities  of  the  Old  World 
which  have  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  s. 

Sword-FlHli,  a  common  name  for  fishes  of  the  family 
XlphiicUB.  remarkable  for  having  the  upper  jaw  prolonged 
forward  in  the  shape  of  a  bony  sword.  The  common  S.-F. 
(Xiphias  gioetou)  ranges  from  our  Atlantic  coast  eastward 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  often  from  10  to  16  ft.  long,  has 
very  fine  scales,  no  ventral  fins,  a  long  broken  dorsal  fin,  and 
a  large  and  deeply  forked  caudal. 

Sya'grlus,  the  last  Rom.  ruler  in  Gaul,  was  a  son  of 
Egidius.  A  battle  between  him  and  Clodwig.  the  chief  of 
the  Franks,  was  fought  at  Soissons  in  486.  S.  was  defeated, 
and  fled  to  the  Visigothic  king,  Alaric  II.,  who  surrendered 
him  to  Clodwig,  by  whose  command  he  was  put  to  death. 

Syb'arls,  city  of  Magna  Gr*cia,  in  Lucania.  was  found- 
ed by  Achaeans  and  Trcezenians  about  720  B.  c.,  3  m.  from  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  and  Sybaris,  the 
modern  Crati  and  Coscile.  It  rose  rapidly  to  a  great  pros- 
perity, and  was  notorious  for  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of 
its  pop.  In  a  war  against  Crotona  the  city  was  destroyed. 

Syc'amlne  [Gr.  crvKdmvot],  an  anc.  name  for  the  mul- 
berry, both  black  and  white,  also  for  the  true  sycamore. 

Syc'amore  [Gr.  <rv«o^opos,  from  OVKOV,  a  "  fig,"  and  ndpov, 
a  "mulberry;"  Heb.  thik'mah],  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  the 
Ficus  sycamonts,  a  species  of  fig.  It  is  a  wide  -  spreading, 
shady  tree,  much  planted  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant  for  its 
shade.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  the  buttonwood  or  plane 
tree  is  improperly  called  sycamore,  and  in  Eng.  that  name 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  maple  (Acer  ])t>eudo)>latantt»). 

Sycamore,  city,  on  K.  R.,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  co..  111.  Prin. 
business,  farming  and  dairying.  Pop.  1870,  1967  ;  1H80,  302H. 

Sydenliam,  sid'en-am  (CHARLES  EDWARD  Poulett 
Thomson),  BARON,  b.  at  Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  Eng., 
Sept.  13,  1799,  became  clerk,  and  subsequently  partner,  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  house  ;  became  intimate  with  Bentham 
and  his  circle  of  political  economists,  whom  he  represented 
in  Parl.  from  1826  :  v.-p.  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treas.  of 
the  navy  Nov.  1830  :  pres.  of  the  board  of  trade  June  1834  ; 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  1835  :  appointed  gov.-gen.  of 
Canada  Aug.  1839  ;  created  Baron  Sydenham  Aug.  1840,  and 
after  a  brief  administration,  in  which  he  effected  the  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  he  d.  Sept.  19,  1841. 

Sydennam  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire, 
in  1624,  ed.  at  Ox.  ;  studied  med.  at  the  coll.  of  Montpellier. 
Fr.  ;  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  established 
himself  about  1660  as  a  phys.  in  Lond.  ;  abandoned  the  mere 
routine  system  of  practice,  basing  his  own  upon  the  theory 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  recuperative  power  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  phys.  to  aid,  not  to  oppose  ;  was  especially 
acute  in  observing  and  describing  the  symptoms  of  diseases, 
and  carefully  studied  the  relations  between  epidemics  and 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Among  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  med.  practice  was  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fever  by  cinchona  and  the  administration  of 
cooling  remedies  in  smallpox.  D.  Dec.  29,  1689. 

Syd'ney.  cap.  of  the  Eng.  colony  of  New  S.  «  ales,  Aus- 
tralia, is  on  the  S.  shore  of  Port  Jackson.  On  a  hill  to  the 
left,  seen  from  the  harbor,  is  the  palace  of  the  gov.,  built 
in  Gothic  style,  and  a  little  below,  on  a  steep  promontory, 
is  situated  Ft.  Macquarie.  The  city  is  somewhat  straggling 
and  irregular  in  form,  and  occupies  a  site  of  various  eleva- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  univ.,  the 
museum  of  nat.  hist.,  the  market-hall,  the  P 
number  of  schools  and  chs.  Twenty-three  suburbs  or  tps. 
surround  the  city:  they  are  all  incorporated  boroughs 
Business  is  most  lively  along  the  Darling  harbor,  occupied 
by  the  numerous  coasting  vessels,  while  the  large,  sea-going 
vessels  anchor  at  Sydney  Cove,  beside  Ft.  Macquarie.  The 
city  is  lighted  bv  gas,  and  provided  with  water  from  the 
Lachian  and  Botany  swamps;  it  has  many  public  prome- 
nades and  charitable  insts.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the 
city  is  divided  into  2  electorates,  each  of  which  returns  4 
members  to  Parl.  The  gen.  govt.  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  municipal  council  consisting  of  16  aldermen.  , 
entrepot  for  the  products  of  the  colony,  and  carries  on  its 
an  iniportant  manufacturing  industry  m  iron  machinery, 
linen,  cloth,  soap,  and  tobacco.  Its  commerce  is  very  great. 
New  S.  Wales  was  originally  intended  for  a  Convict  colony 
and  on  Jan.  28,  1788,  1000  convicts  and  soldiers  were  first 
settled  here  •  now  it  is  a  rich  and  important  colony,  and  its 
cap  has  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Deporta- 
tion  ceased  entirely  in  1850  Pop.  1881,  220.487. 
Sydney  (ALGERNON  and  PHILIP).  See  SIDNEY. 
Syenite.  See  GRANITE. 
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wife  of  Edmund  A.  Delille,  and  afterward  the  wife  of  Win 
Sykes.  U.  S.  consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Sylla.     See  SULLA. 

Syl'labus  LLat. :  literally,  an  index  of  words  or  heads 
of  a  book,  a  table  of  contents  ;  also  a  collection  or  resume] 
is  a  document  issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Dec.  8.  1864,  which 
condemns  80  current  doctrines  of  the  age  as  heresies.  Its 
full  title  is :  A  Syllabus,  containing  the  Principal  Errors  of 
our  Times,  which  are  noted  in  the  Consistorial  Allocutions,  in  the 
Encyclicals,  and  in  other  Ajtostolical  Letters  of  our  Most  Holy 
Lord,  Po])e  Pius  IX.  The  document  is  divided  into  10  sec- 
tions. The  first  condemns  pantheism,  naturalism,  and  ab- 
solute rationalism  ;  the  second,  moderate  rationalism  ;  the 
third,  indifferentism  and  latitudinarianism ;  the  fourth, 
socialism,  communism,  secret  societies,  Bible  societies,  and 
other  "pests  of  this  description  ;"  the  fifth,  errors  concern- 
ing the  Ch.  and  her  rights ;  the  sixth,  errors  concerning 
civil  society  ;  the  seventh,  errors  of  natural  and  Chr.  ethics  ; 
the  eighth,  errors  concerning  Chr.  marriage ;  the  ninth, 
errors  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope ;  the 
tenth,  errors  of  modern  liberalism.  Among  the  errors  con- 
demned are  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  separation  of  Ch.  and  State.  The  S.  indirectly  asserts 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  the  exclusive  right  of  Roman- 
ism to  recognition  by  the  civil  govt.,  the  unlawfulness  of 
all  non-Catholic  religions,  the  complete  independence  of 
the  papal  hierarchy,  the  power  of  the  Rom.  Ch.  to  coerce 
and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control  over  public  education, 
science,  and  lit.  It  reasserts  all  the  extravagant  claims  of 
the  mediaeval  papacy,  and  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
modern  ideas  of  civilization  and  progress.  It  has  provoked 
the  new  conflict  between  the  papal  and  the  civil  power  in 
Prus.,  Aus.,  Fr.,  and  Brazil.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Sylves'ter,  the  name  of  2  popes  and  an  antipope.  What 
is  told  of  SYLVESTER  I.  (314-335)  is  only  fable.— SYLVESTER 
II.,  whose  true  name  was  GERBERT,  was  b.  in  Auvergne ; 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  was  appointed 
by  Otto  II.  teacher  to  his  son  Otto  III.  ;  became  director  of 
the  school  of  Rheims.  He  was  elected  abp.  of  that  diocese 
in  991,  but  had  to  give  up  his  see  to  Arnulf  ;  abp.  of  Ravenna 
in  998,  and  in  the  following  yr.  pope. 

Syme  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Edinburgh  in  1T99,  grad.  in 
surgery  1821 ;  originated  many_  improvements,  including  the 
resection  of  diseased  joints  in  place  of  amputation,  the 
process  known  as  "  Syme's  operation  "  for  amputation  of 
the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  removal  of  large  tumors 
of  the  lower  jaw  by  excision  of  the  entire  bone.  Wrote 
The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints  and  Principles  of  Surgery. 
D.  June  26,  1870. 

Sym'machus,  b.  at  Sinagia,  Sard.,  about  440,  was  con- 
secrated pope  Nov.  22,  498,  but  Laurentius  was  on  the  same 
day  made  antipope.  S.  was  supported  by  Theodoric,  king 
of  It.,  and  Laurentius  by  the  Byzantine  emp.  The  contest 
lasted  about  7  yrs.,  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  S. 
In  502  a  synod  of  Rome  decreed  that  no  layman  should  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter  without  the  severest 
penalties,  and  in  503  another  synod  of  Rome  declared  that  the 
occupant  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter  could  be  judged  by  none 
but  God ;  buried  July  19,  514,  and  was  declared  a  saint. 

S>  iiuiiacli us  (QUINTUS  AURELIUS),  b. about350A.  D., and 
ed.  in  Gaul,  but  acquired  great  fame  as  an  orator,  and  held 
some  of  the  highest  civil  offices  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century.  Of  his  works,  the  Epistolarum  Libri  X. 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  one  of  the  last  champions  of 
paganism,  a  noble  and  pure  character.  D.  about  420  A.D. 

Symmes,  simz  (JOHN  CLEVES),  b.  on  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  JulySl, 
1742,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1785-86  ;  judge 
and  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  N.  J. ;  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  N.  W.  Terr.  1788,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  settlements  in  the  Miami  Valley.  D.  Feb.  26,  1814. 

Sym'metry  [Gr.  <ri>nx/ueTpi'<z],  a  mathematical  term  im- 
plying regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  math- 
ematical figure.  Two  points  are  said  to  be  symmetrically 
disposed  with  respect  to  a  straight  line  when  they  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  and  equally  distant  from  it— that 
is,  when  they  are  so  situated  that  a  line  joining  them  is 
bisected  by  the  given  line.  A  curve  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  a  line  when  its  points,  taken  in  pairs,  are  sym- 
metrically disposed  with  respect  to  that  line— that  is,  for 
each  point  on  one  side  of  the  line  there  is  a  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  side,  equally  distant  from  it.  In  this 
case  the  given  line  is  called  an  ajtis  of  symmetry. 

Sympathetic  Inks.    See  INK. 

Sympleaometer  [from  the  Gr.  <rvnirif£<a,  "  compress," 
and  nerpov,  "measure"],  an  instrument  for  indicating  the 
amount  and  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  consists  of 
a  vertical  glass  tube,  terminated  above  by  an  oblong  bulb, 
and  bent  upward  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  it  expands 
into  a  cistern  open  at  the  top.  The  bulb  and  upper  part 
of  the  tube  contain  hydrogen  gas,  the  cistern  and  lower  part 
of  the  tube  colored  oil  of  almond. 

Synagogue,  siii'a-gpg,  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
Jews  [from  Gr.  arwaywyjj,  class.  Gr.  "collection,"  "gather- 
ing ;"  LXX.  "  assembly."  "  meeting ;"  N.  T.  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  "house  of  assembly"].  It  was  undoubtedly 
during  the  Captivity,  when  the  people,  afar  from  temple 
and  native  land,  assembled  privately  on  their  sabbaths  and 
feast-days  for  reading  the  Law  and  devotion,  that  the  sys- 
tem had  its  origin ;  but  not  until  after  the  Gr.  conquests, 
and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  W. 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  it  fully  developed  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Judaism.  In  Pal.  the  develop- 
ment was  more  gradual,  but  at  the  time  of  Christ  S.  are 
found  in  every  town  and  v.  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
makes  use  of  them  for  much  of  his  teaching.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  the  S.  have  exercised  an  immense 
influence  on  the  Jewish  religious  and  national  character ;  to 
such  an  extent  have  they  cultivated  the  idea  of  local  wor- 
ship that  the  temple  is  almost  eliminated  from  their  religion. 
As  the  founders  of  the  early  Ch.  were  brought  up  under  S. 


influence,  the  intimate  connection  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
officers,  and  order  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  with  the  S.  is  natural. 

The  Great  Synagogue. — A  body  of  120  men,  who,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition,  were  constituted  by  Nehemiah,  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile,  for  the  reorganization  of  religious 
worship  and  civil  order.  To  them  is  attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  Prophets,  etc.  Many  regard,  with- 
out sufficient  ground,  the  whole  account  as  an  invention  of 
the  later  Rabbinical  schools.  Most  probably  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah gathered  around  them  a  council  for  aid  and  advice  in 
re-establishing  the  Jewish  Ch.  and  State,  and  this  body  per- 
petuated itself  until  it  developed  into  the  Sanhedrim. 

Syncope.    See  FAINTING. 

Syn'dlcate.  This  word  first  came  into  general  use  in 
connection  with  the  funding  of  our  national  debt  bv  a  com- 
bination of  native  and  foreign  bankers.  Originally,  it  meant 
a  council  of  judges,  but  the  associated  action  of  great  capi- 
talists having  a  specific  object  in  view  required  a  new  word, 
or  a  new  meaning  to  an  old  one ;  hence  "  syndicate." 

Syu'erglsm  [Gr.  <r\>v,  "with,"  and  tpyfiv,  to  "work"] 
denotes  those  views  of  the  work  of  regeneration  according 
to  which  the  human  volition  is  not  absolutely  passive,  and 
the  divine  grace  not  the  only  activity.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century  vehement  controversies  arose  between  the 
synergists  and  the  orthodox.  The  question  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  Formula  Concordiit  in  favor  of  the  orthodox. 

Synesius,  sl-nee'she-us,  b.  about  375  in  Cyrene,  the  civil 
metropolis  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  studied  philos.  in  Alex- 
andria ;  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  provincial  embassy  to  the 
emp.  Arcadius  at  Constantinople  in  397;  visited  Athens  in 
402;  spent  most  of  his  time  in  rural  retirement  near  the 
frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  occupied  with  the  study  of  philos. 
and  literary  pursuits.  In  410  he  was  elected  bp.  of  Ptole- 
mais.  He  accepted  the  election  with  great  reluctance. 
Many  of  the  Chr.  doctrines  he  could  not  reconcile  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philos.  which  formed  his  inner- 
most conviction ;  he  felt  averse  to  the  large  secular  business 
connected  with  the  episcopate ;  he  was  married,  and  he  was 
absolutely  unwilling  to  renounce  wedlock.  D.  about  430. 
Of  his  works  are  extant  several  essays  and  orations,  a  num- 
ber of  hymns,  and  letters  of  great  and  varied  interest. 

Synod  of  Dort.    See  DORT,  SYNOD  OF. 

Syuovi'tfg.  Acute  S.,  acute  inflammation,  may  attack 
any  joint  as  the  result  of  violent  injury,  exposure  to  cold, 
rheumatic  taint,  or  less  often  from  vitiated  blood  in  the 
course  of  fevers  and  other  diseases.  The  symptoms  are 
local  swelling,  extreme  tenderness  upon  touch  or  pressure, 
pain  when  moved,  and  often  persistent  agonizing  pain  caus- 
ed by  the  distension  of  the  sensitive  inflamed  cavity  by  a 
hypersecretion  of  fluid.  Chronic  S.  is  often  a  product  of 
tubercular  or  scrofulous  hereditary  taint. 

Syntax.    See  GRAMMAR. 

Syu'tliesls  is  directly  opposed  to  ANALYSIS  (which  see). 
S.  advances  step  by  step  through  known  propositions,  from 
the  data  to  the  quaesita  in  the  case  of  a  problem,  or  from 
the  hypothesis  to  the  predicate  in  the  case  of  a  theorem. 
Analysis  is  the  chief  though  not  the  sole  instrument  of  dis- 
covery, while  S.  adapts  itself  naturally  to  instruction.  The 
methods  of  conducting  analysis  and  S.  are  the  same  in  kind, 
the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  inves- 
tigator at  least,  the  several  steps  of  the  former  are  experi- 
ments suggested  by  experience,  for  which  no  rule  can  be 
assigned,  whereas  in  the  latter  these  steps  are  suggested  by 
previous  knowledge,  gained,  in  fact,  very  frequently  from  a 
preliminary  analysis. 

Syphilis,  sif'i-lis  [etymology  uncertain],  the  lues  venerea 
of  old  authors,  and  vulgarly  known  in  English  as  "pox." 
S.  is  a  specific,  venereal  disease,  contracted  chiefly  in  impure 
sexual  congress,  rarely  by  other  and  accidental  inoculation, 
and  also  capable  of  transmission  in  a  chronic  form  from 
parent  to  offspring.  S.  is  first  manifested  by  an  initia_l  sore 
at  the  point  of  inoculation  on  the  genitals.  This  initial 
sore  is  known  as  a  chancre,  and  constitutes  primary  S.  It 
appears,  on  an  average,  2  weeks  after  the  cohabitation  by 
which  the  contagion  was  transmitted.  The  initial  sore,  or 
ulcer,  or  chancre  may  heal  with  or  without  cauterization. 
But  in  from  25  to  50  days  later  the  constitutional  infection 
is  further  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  face,  and  in 
the  hair.  This  eruption  may  appear  even  as  late  as  6  months. 
It  may  be  a  simple  roseola,  or  scattered  roseate  spots,  o_r  a 
papular  eruption.  About  this  time  a  concurrent  eruption 
appears  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  mucous  patches  on  the 
tongue  and  walls  of  the  mouth,  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  exudation  in  the  soft  palate.  Iritis  is  liable  to  occur  at 
the  height  of  the  eruptive  period,  which  is  designated  the 
period  of  secondary  S.  If  untreated,  S.  is  likely  to  progress, 
and  affect  not  merely  the  superficial  structures— skin  and 
mucous  membrane— but  also  the  special  organs  and  deep 
tissues.  Periostitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  bones,  is  next  in  order ;  soreness  of  the  shins,  swollen 
glands  in  the  neck  and  groin,  scabs  in  the  scalp,  falling  of 
the  hair,  gummy  tumors  beneath  the  skin,  finally  breaking 
as  small  abscesses,  inflammation  and  loss  of  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  nodes  on  the  skin,  ostitis,  with  persistent 
rheumatoid  pains  in  the  limbs  at  night,  ulcerative  destruc- 
tion of  the  palate  and  nasal  bones,  are  all  liable  to  occur 
progressively  in  from  6  months  to  3  yrs.  when  the  disease  is 
not  checked  by  specific  treatment  or  it  has  been  implant- 
ed in  a  constitution  shattered  by  dissipation.  Extensive 
changes  in  the  brain,  liver,  glands,  bones,  etc.  gradually 
take  place,  and  the  disease  being  fastened  upon  the  system, 
"  tertiary  S.,"  ineradicable,  is  said  to  exist.  The  sexes  con- 
taminate each  other  with  S.  only  when  a  fresh  initial  sore 
is  present.  But  either  parent  may  transmit  S.  to  the  child. 

Constitutional  S.,  whether  acquired  by  inheritance  or  ex- 
isting as  tertiary  S.,  constitutes  a  serious  vice  of  the  blood, 
and  endangers  phthisis  and  steady  failure  of  bodily  powers. 
A  syphilitic  sore  or  chancre  should  at  once  be  healed  either 
by  cauterization  or  by  the  milder  applications  for  ordinary 
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sores.  The  treatment  of  secondary  S.  is  at  first  by  mercuri- 
als, until  the  eruptions,  sore  throat,  and  other  manifesta- 
tions begin  to  yield  ;  then  by  a  "  mixed  treatment "  of  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium.  In  good  constitutions  the 
disease  may  vanish  from  sight  in  a  few  weeks,  but  is  liable 
to  crop  out  at  intervals  and  leave  vague  sequelae  like  neu- 
ralgia and  catarrhs,  unless  the  remedies  be  used  steadily  or 
tatermittingly  for  2  or  more  yrs.  The  complete  eradication 
of  the  taint  is  questioned  by  some  authorities.  [From  oriq 
(iff.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  F.  N.  OTIS,  M.  D.I 

Sy'ra  [anc.  .-fy/w],  island  of  Gr.,  in  the  ^Egean  Sea  with 
an  area  of  55  sq.  m.,  with  35,000  inhabs.  It  is  high  and 
mountainous,  the  highest  peak  rising  about  4000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  produces  wheat,  wine,  figs,  fruits, 
etc.,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  inhabs. 

Syra,  or  Hermopolis,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Syra,  is 
well  built  and  has  a  safe,  spacious,  and  convenient  harbor. 
Its  trade  and  ship-building  are  very  important.  It  owns 
about  %  of  the  whole  Gr.  merchant  fleet.  Pop.  21,245. 

Syracuse,  sir'a-kuz  Lit.  Siracusa],  city  of  Sic.,  chief  town 
of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island. 
The  modern  town  occupies  the  rocky  islet  Ortygia,  which 
serves  as  an  irresistible  breakwater  to  protect  the  large 
harbor  on  the  W.  The  small  harbor,  Porto  Marmoreo,  lies 
X  of  Ortygia.  The  present  town  is  fortified  by  walls  and  a 
citadel  of  the  Byzantine  period,  as  well  as  by  works  of  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  so  that  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  It.  There 
is,  however,  little  commerce  here,  and  the  industry  is  even 
less,  so  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  depressing  in 
the  extreme.  Its  chief  interest  consists  in  the  still  existing 
monuments  of  its  former  greatness.  Ortygia  was  colonized 
by  the  Corinthians  758  B.  c.  Possessing  every  advantage  of 
position  and  climate,  the  young  colony  grew  with  great  rapid- 
ity. When  the  Koms.  obtained  possession  of  the  rest  of  Sic., 
S.,  together  with  some  important  places  in  its  neighborhood, 
was  left  to  Hieron  II.  (275  B.  c.).  Under  this  king  the  city 
rose  to  its  highest  point  of  magnificence.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hieronvmus,  the  successor  of 
Hieron,  broke  off  the  alliance  with  Rome  and  joined  the 
Carthaginians.  After  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  S. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roms.  under  Marcellus  (212  B.  c.), 
by  whom  it  was  sacked.  The  town  at  the  time  of  its  capt- 
ure consisted  of  4  distinct  quarters— or  5,  if  Epipolae  be  in  - 
eluded.  The  most  important  remains  of  anc.  S.  are  found 
on  the  main  island,  though  some  objects  of  interest  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  modern  town.  A  large  number  of  fine 
columns  from  the  old  temple  of  Minerva  have  been  made 
use  of  in  the  arch,  of  the  modern  eh.  of  the  Duomo.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Vico  di  San  Paolo)  the 
remains  of  a  very  remarkable  Gr.  temple  have  lately  been 
uncovered.  The  museum,  near  the  Duomo,  contains  anc. 
inscriptions,  papyri,  vases,  statues  more  or  less  mutilated, 
etc.,  but  its  great  treasure  is  the  marble  Venus,  considered 
by  many  as  second  only  to  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Milo. 
Only  a  few  among  the  many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
can  be  enumerated  here  :  the  gigantic  walls  of  Dionysius 
(405-368  B.  c.),  which  unite  at  Ft.  Euryalus  ;  the  vast  Latoniae, 
or  quarries,  which  served  both  for  prisons  and  as  places  for 
sepulture ;  the  famous  Ear  of  Dionysius  ;  the  Ara  of  Hieron 
(650  ft.  long,  75  ft.  broad),  on  which  450  oxen  were  sacrificed 
yearly  :  the  amphitheatre,  the  theatre,  the  nymphaeum,  the 
aqueducts,  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  temples  of  Bacchus 
and  of  Proserpine,  etc.  Of  the  anc.  ch.  of  Santa  Lucia, 
patroness  of  S.,  the  W.  portal  only  remains.  The  same  is 
true  of  S.  Giovanni,  in  the  crypt  of  which  St.  Paul  is  believed 
to  have  preached.  The  catacombs  bejow  and  near  this  ch. 
are  very  much  like  some  recently  discovered  Phoenician 
tombs.  The  fountain  of  Cyane  (Pisma)  is  reached  by  cross- 
ing the  great  harbor  and  ascending  the  Anapus.  The  great 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  (6th  century  B.  c.)  stood  on  a 
hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus.  The  sea-coast 
caves  on  the  E.  side  of  Achradina  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
beauty  of  color  to  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  Pop.  23,507. 

Syracuse,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

Syracuse,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  capital  of 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  150m.  W.  of  Albany. 
It  was  settled  abont  1796,  passing  under  different  names 
until  1824,  when  it  was  called  Syracuse.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  v.  in  1825,  and  as  a  city  in  1847.  It  is  noted  especially 
for  its  extensive  salt-works.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  S.  are  numerous,  and  the  wholesale  trade  of  the 
city  is  very  large,  aggregating  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. S.  has  10  banks,  2  savings  banks,  and  several  private 
bankers.  Each  of  these  insts.  has  recently  erected  a  large 
and  elegant  banking  edifice  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
The  public  and  charitable  insts.  include  the  N.  Y.  State 
asylum  for  idiots,  the  Home  association  for  elderly  females, 
the  Onondaga  co.  orphan  asylum,  the  asylum  of  St.  Vincent 
<ie  Paul,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  The  Onondaga  co.  penitentiary  is  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  furnishes  accommodations  for  criminals  of 
surrounding  cos.  A  large  State  armory  is  also  located  here. 
The  educational  advantages  of  S.  are  excellent.  The  public- 
school  system  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition.  The  plan  for  popular  edu- 
cation embraces  a  high  school  and  about  20  graded  schools, 
all  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the 
people.  The  Syracuse  Univ.  is  located  here,  and  comprises 
a  coll.  of  liberal  arts,  a  coll.  of  med.,  and  a  coll.  of  fine  arts, 
all  well  supplied  with  competent  profs.  There  are  3  public 
libraries.  Pop.  1870,  43,051  ;  1880,  51,792. 

Syria,  sir'e-a  [Tur.  Suristan  ;  Ar.  Esh-Sham],  at  present 
forming,  together  with  Pal.,  a  division  of  Asiatic  Tur., 
extends  between  lat.  31°  and  37°  207  N.  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon  to  the  Isthmus  of  , 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Taurus  Mts.  ;  E.  by  Mesopotamia,  from  which  it 
separated  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Syrian  desert ;  S.  oy 


Ar.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  60,000  sq.  m.,  but  its  K.  and  S 
frontier,  along  the  Syrian  and  Ar.  deserts,  is  indefinite  Of 
its  pop.no  official  statistics  exist,  hut  it  is  estimated  at  from 
1  to  2  millions.  The  configuration  of  the  country  is  quite 
remarkable  Connected  to  the  N.  with  the  Taurus  Mts 
but  losing  themselves  to  the  S.  in  the  plateaus  of  the  Ar 
desert,  2  systems  of  mt.-ranges  run  parallel  through  the 
middle  of  the  country,  inclosing  a  valley  of  varying  breadth 
and  depth  The  W.  system  consists  of  the  Lebanon,  which 
rises  in  Jebel  Timarum  to  a  height  of  10.533  ft.,  and  ends 
abruptly  on  the  banks  of  the  Litany  :  the  Samaria  hills  and 
the  highlands  of  Juda>a,  which  connect  with  the  sinaitic- 
group.  Toward  the  Mediterranean  these  mts.  fall  rapidly 
and  in  terraces,  often  sending  spurs  far  into  the  sea.  but 
generally  leaving  at  their  feet  a  belt  of  low,  level,  or  undu- 
lating coast-land,  from  10  to  15  m.  broad.  The  ranges  of 
the  E.  system  are  generally  lower,  though  the  Anti  Lebanon 
in  Mt.  Hermon  reaches  a  height  of  about  10.000  ft.  ;  U<s 
sharply  defined  and  more  broken  up  in  separate  groups  tl,.- 
mts.  of  Moab,  of  Seir,  etc.  To  the  E.  they  roll  off  gradually 
into  the  plateaus  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  depression  be- 
tween these  2  systems  of  mt.-ranges  comprises  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  of  Coele-Syria  (El-Bekaci),  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad,  and  elevated 
2300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  S.,  at  the  point 
where  the  Litany  breaks  through  the  W.  wall  to  the  N' 
terranean,  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria  connects  by  a  narrow, 
rapidly  descending-gorge,  15  m.  long,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (El-G/njr).  which  at  the  Lake  of  Merom  (El-mttk)b 
on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean,  but  at  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  650  ft.,  and  at  the  Dead  Sea  about  1300  ft.  below  it. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  places,  the  country  bears  a 
strongly  marked  volcanic  aspect,  and  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  very  destructive ;  Safed  was  fearfully 
devastated  in  1837,  Antioch  in  1872,  etc.  The  prin.  rivers  are 
the  Jordan,  the  Aasy,  and  the  Litany. 

Wherever  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient,  the  soil,  gen- 
erally of  a  sandy  and  light  character,  proves  to  be  very 
productive ;  all  the  choicest  plants  of  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate zones  grow  luxuriantly.  Nevertheless,  in  extensive 
dists.  and  at  certain  seasons  the  country  has  a  barren  and 
desolate  aspect.  The  climate,  although  different  according 
to  location,  is  dry  and  hot.  Summer  rains  are  rare,  and  in 
the  coast-region  and  El-Ghur  the  summer  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive ;  at  Aleppo  the  thermometer  often  rises  above 
100°.  The  true  cause,  however,  of  the  desolation  of  the 
country  is  not  its  difficult  climate,  but  the  circumstance 
that  through  centuries  of  bad  fortune  it  has  become  almost 
depopulated  and  its  few  inhabs.  degenerate.  The  pop.  is  a 
very  much  mixed  race.  Shemitic  blood,  however,  is  the 
prevailing  element ;  the  Osmanlee  Turks,  of  the  Turanian 
race,  are  the  rulers.  Arab  is  the  lang.  commonly  spoken 
and  written.  The  old  Syriac  or  Aramaic  has  nearly  died 
out.  In  the  cities  on  the  coast  Gr.  is  everywhere  under- 
stood. The  religion  of  the  country  comprises  a  great  num- 
ber of  Mohammedan,  Chr.,  and  Jewish  sects,  some  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  such  as  the  Maronites.  Druses,  Nusairieh, 
and  Assassins.  CLEMENS  PETKRSEN. 

Syr'Iac,  a  dialect  of  Aramaean  or  Low  Shemitic,  known 
to  us  only  through  a  Chr.  lit.  so  often  called  Christian  Ara- 
m(tan,  also  incorrectly  called  West  Aramaan,  as  distin- 
guished from  Chaldee.  East  Aramaean.  It  first  comes  to 
our  notice  in  the  2d  century  A.  D.  It  was  spoken  in  various 
dialects  throughout  Syria,  but  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served to  us  in  lit.  is  probably  the  cultivated  dialect  of 
Edessa.  From  the  3d  to  the  8th  century  it  was  the  common 
lang  of  W.  Asia,  but  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  (636) 
it  began  rapidlv  to  decay.  During  the  10th  and  llth  cen- 
turies S.  was  given  up  in  the  cities,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
13th  it  had  disappeared  from  the  v.  and  country ;  since  then 
it  has  been  practically  a  dead  lang.,  used  only  as  the  "ect-le- 
siastical  language  "  in  the  S.  chs..  and  spoken  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt idiom  in  some  few  mt. -dists.  of  the  Lebanon  and  on 
Lake  Urumeyah. 

LITERATURE.—  S.  lit.  reflects  the  situation  of  the  country, 
which  was  continually  subject  to  foreign  dominion  and 
devastated  by  hostile  inroads  ;  it  has  no  freedom  of  range 
or  originality  in  character.  It  is  very  largely  made  up  of 
translations,  and  is  almost  exclusively  religious. 

FIRST  PERIOD.— Up  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  A.  D. 
636.  S.  a  spoken  lang.,  and  the  Syrian  univs.  of  bdessa  and 
Nisibis  centres  of  learning  for  the  Entire  Orient. 

Bible  Version*.-!^.  The  Peshito  (i.e.  "The  Simple")  edi- 
tion, the  oldest  S.  lit.  that  has  come  down  to  us.    It  exert* 
an  immense  influence  in  moulding  the  lang.,  as  well  as  all 
the  subsequent  lit.,  and  has  remained  the  accepted  version 
among  all  parties  of  the  Syrian  Ch.    («)   I  erstoit  of  Mm  ret- 
tament.— Earliest  and  most  important  translation  of  > 
invaluable  for  its  critical  study  ;  made  at  Ldessa  in  the  2t 
century.   (b)  Version  of  Old  Testament.— Valuable  translation, 
made  directly  from  Heb.    It  is  by  Chr.  editors  and  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  version  of  the  >.T. 

B  Philoxenian  Version,  a  critical  version  of  the  N.  T.  pre- 
pared under  direction  of  Xenagas  or  Phiioxenus,  bp.  of 
Mabug  (488-518),  mainly  preserved  to  us  throug h  the  re- 
vision of  Thomas  of  Harkel  (hence  called  'Harklensian 
Revision  "),  made  in  Alexandria  A.  p.  616.  Itsdes.gn  was  t,, 
render  literally  the  Gr.  original,  which  is  slavishly  folio- «•«  . 

C  Hexarfar  Version  of  O.  T.  (formerly  called  Figurata). 
made  K  D.  by  Paul."  bp  of  Telia  from  Or  gen's  text  of 
LXX..  extremely  valuable  for  textual  criticism  of  1 

D.  Syro-Palettine,  a  lectionary  of  inferior  importanc*,  in  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  Pal.,  and  probably  belonging  to  the  6th  or 

(636-1318  A.   D.).-Period  of  decay  of  S. 
8 
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marian  and  linguist :  Barsahbaus  (d.  1166> .  Barr.__— -~ 
"legory  Abul'  Faradsch  (1226-86);  best  known  are  his  civil 
andgecyclesiastictl  histories ,-«,}  Ou-onicon .  Xyriawn,  (b) 
(Jhronicon  Ecclesiastic-urn;  Ebed  Jesus  (d.  1318). 
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THIRD  PERIOD  (1318).— Arabic  the  spoken  lang. ;  8.  culti- 
vated only  as  a  learned  and  ecclesiastical  lang.,  chiefly  in 
the  Maronite  coll.  in  Rome.  Amira  (1644),  grammarian ;  the 
Assemanis. 

STRIAC  MSS.— The  chief  collections  of  Syriac  MSS.  are  m 
the  Brit.  Museum,  the  Vatican,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris,  and  the  Bodleian  in  Ox.  The  oldest  MSS.  are  of 
the  5th  century.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Oyc.,  by  PROF. 
T.  C.  MURRAY.] 

Syrln'ga  [Gr.  o-Opryf,  a  "tube"],  a  genus  of  Old- World 
shrubs  of  the  order  Oleaceaa,  to  which  the  lilacs  belong. 
Popularly,  the  beautiful  Philadelphus  coronariug,  of  the  order 
Saxifragaceae,  is  called  syringa.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Syr'tls  Major  and  Syrtls  Minor,  the  anc.  names  of 
the  2  opposite  angles  (E.  and  W.)  of  the  great  re-entrant  in 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  the  margins  are 
the  coasts  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  They  are  now  called  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  and  the  Gulf  of  Cabes. 

Szabadka  [Ger.  Maria-  Theresiopef],  town  of  S.  Hun- 
gary, co.  of  Bacf,  on  Lake  Palicz,  has  manufactures  of 
linens  and  leather,  important  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
wool,  and  hides.  It  contains  several  hand_some  buildings, 
such  as  the  ch.  of  St.  Theresa,  the  beautiful  Gr.  ch.,  the 
town-house,  the  new  barracks,  etc.  Pop.  61,357. 

Szegedln,  seg'e-din,  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  infnax  of 
the  Maros  in  the  Theiss,  is  fortified  and  has  several  fine 
buildings,  though  in  general  it  is  ill  built  and  most  of  its 
streets  are  unpaved.  It  manufactures  soda,  tobacco,  cloth, 
and  soap,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  salt,  and 
timber.  Its  two  annual  fairs  are,  next  to  those  of  Pesth  and 
Debreczin,  the  best  frequented  in  Hungary.  On  its  wharves 
are  built  the  best  river-boats  in  Hungary.  Pop.  73,675. 

T. 

T,  a  consonant,  classed  as  a  lingual  mute.  It  is  subject 
to  numerous  interchanges  with  other  consonants.  T.  as  an 
abbreviation  stands  for  Titus,  ton,  treble. 

Tabas'co,  state  of  the  Mex.  confederation,  bordering 
N.  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  E.  by  Yucatan,  com- 
prises an  area  of  11,861  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  a  flat  plain 
sloping  toward  the  sea.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  surface  is  to  a  great  extent 
-covered  with  primeval  forests.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
vanilla,  and  cacao  are  cultivated.  Pop.  104,747. 

Tabasheer'  [Per.  tdbshir,  "clay"],  a  natural  glass  ob- 
tained from  the  hollow  stems  or  certain  bamboos.  It 
appears  to  be  the  product  of  an  exudation  of  the  silicious 
sap  of  the  plant  into  its  internal  cavity.  It  is  very  light, 
brittle,  porous,  and  has  hygrometric  properties. 

Tab'ernacle  [Lat.  tabernaculum].  The,  a  large  and 
costly  tent  erected  by  the  Israelites  near  the  close  of  their 
encampment  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  subsequently  car- 
ried with  them  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  and 
into  the  Holy  Land ;  it  was  continued  in  Pal.  until  replaced 
under  Solomon  by  the  temple.  In  structure  it  consisted, 
essentially,  in  ground-plan,  of  2  adjoining  rooms,  with  an 
outer  court  surrounding  both.  The  inner  room,  which  was 
an  exact  cube,  contained  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  its 
contents  ;  over  this  were  the  figures  of  2  cherubim,  and  be- 
tween them  the  Shekinah.  The  only  access  to  this  room 
was  from  the  outer  room,  of  the  same  width  and  height, 
but  iust  twice  the  length.  Between  them  hung  a  veil, 
which  was  passed  only  by  the  high  priest,  and  by  him  only 
on  one  day  of  the  yr.,  the  great  day  of  atonement.  In  the 
outer  room  was  the  golden  censer,  the  golden  altar  on  which 
incense  was  burned  every  morning  and  evening,  the  table 
of  shewbread,  on  which  were  12  loaves  of  bread,  replaced 
each  week,  and  the  golden  candlestick,  the  lamps  of  which 
were  trimmed  every  morning  and  lighted  every  evening. 
Into  this  the  high  priest  and  the  priests  entered  daily  in  the 
course  of  their  regular  ministrations,  but  no  others.  In  the 
court  the  principal  object  was  the  large  brazen  altar,  on 
which  all  burnt-offerings  and  the  appointed  parts  of  other 
sacrifices  were  burned.  Between  this  and  the  sanctuary 
itself  was  placed  the  brazen  laver  for  the  frequent  ablutions 
of  the  priests.  This  court  was  entered  not  only  by  the 
priests  and  Levites,  but  by  all  Israelites  who  came  to  offer 
sacrifices.  The  court  was  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  pillars  of 
brass  resting  in  sockets  of  brass  ;  and  on  these  were  hung, 
by  hooks  of  silver,  curtains,  one  for  each  side,  of  "fine  twined 
linen."  The  sanctuary  itself,  within  the  court,  was  a  tent 
covered  with  a  series  of  curtains  ;  but  under  these  curtains 
was  a  structure  with  sides  and  rear  of  acacia  boards.  Each 
board  had  at  the  bottom  2  silver  tenons  fitting  into  silver 
pckets  placed  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  on  the  outer 
side  a  ring  of  gold  through  which  ran  bars  of  acacia  to  hold 
all  together.  This  was  divided  by  a  curtain  so  as  to  form 
the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies.  The  covering  rose  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle  to  an  apex  over  the  centre.  The  T 
m  all  its  structure  was  arranged  for  convenient  packing, 
transportation,  and  setting  up,  but  nevertheless,  in  size  in 
beauty  of  workmanship,  and  in  costliness  of  material,  was 
a  magnificent  structure  for  the  wilderness.  [From  orig  art 
mJ.  sUmv.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  FREDERIC  GARDINER,  D.  D.f 

Tabernacles,  The  Feast  of,  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  at  which  all  the  males  of  Israel  were  required  to 
present  themselves  at  the  sanctuary.  It  began  on  the  15th 
TIsH  (the  last  part  of  Sept.  or  first  part  of  Oct.),  and  con- 
tinued 7  days,  with  a  supplementary  eighth  day.  The  feast 
was  pre-eminently  a  thanksgiving  festival  after  the  close  of 
the  agricultural  labors  of  the  yr.,  and  was  far  more  joyously 
kept  than  any  of  the  other  feasts.  According  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Law,  it  was  distinguished  by  2  peculiar  obser- 
vances. The  first  of  these  characteristics  resulted  from  the 
command  to  the  Israelites  to  dwell  in  booths  during  the  7 
days  of  the  feast.  This  dwelling  in  booths  connected  the 
harvest  festival  with  the  national  and  religious  life  of  Israel 


and  was  expressly  made  in  the  Law  a  remembrancer  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  other  legal  peculiarity 
of  the  feast  was  in  the  sacrifices.  There  was  offered  oh 
each  day  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  with  2  rams  and  14  lambs 
for  a  burnt-offering ;  but  beside  this  there  was  a  further 
burnt-offering  of  bullocks,  13  on  the  first  day,  12  on  the 
second,  and  so  on  diminishing  by  one  on  each  successive 
day,  until  only  7  were  offered  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  sacrifices  were  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  1 
bullock,  1  ram,  and  7  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering. 

Ta'foes  Dorsa'lls,  known  as  Progressive  I*oco- 
iiiot or  Ataxia,  a  degenerative  condition  of  the  posterior 
gray  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  term  "  progressive 
locomotor  ataxia  "  is  descriptive  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  disease.  Ataxia  (Gr.  a,  privative,  and  TO£IS,  "  arrange- 
ment "or  "order")  designates  the  peculiar  loss  of  control 
in  this  disease  over  groups  of  muscles  which  in  health  are 
co-ordinated  or  employed  in  unison.  This  deranged,  inhar- 
monious action  of  muscles  is  limited  chiefly  to  the  lower 
extremities,  and  manifested  when  attempting  to  walk ; 
hence  the  term  "  locomotor,"  while  the  affix  "  progressive  " 
indicates  the  steady  and  hopeless  progress  of  the  malady. 
In  advanced  stages  the  patient  has  not  sufficient  control  to 
stand  with  the  eyes  shut,  and,  on  attempting  to  walk,  the 
limbs  move  irregularly  and  wildly,  the  feet  coming  down 
abruptly  with  a  flapping  sound,  the  patient  catching  at 
support  or  falling.  Intense  pains,  of  electric  rapidity  and 
lancinating  severity,  shoot  from  the  feet  to  the  thighs, 
trunk,  and  often  to  the  head.  The  soles  of  the  feet  often 
are  anaesthetic,  and  seem  to  the  patient  puffy,  as  if  walking 
on  down  or  velvet.  There  may  be  anaesthesia  of  other 
parts.  This  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is  in  some  cases  in- 
duced by  intemperance ;  in  others  by  licentious  excess  and 
specific  disease ;  in  others  it  would  seem  the  reflex  re- 
sult of  disease  of  the  bowel  and  the  urinary  tract,  as  in 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  haemorrhoids,  urethral  stricture, 
etc.  Habitual  exposure  to  inclement  weather  and  the  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  vices  of  the  blood  nmy  induce  it.  When 
due  to  specific  blood-states,  as  rheumatism,  gout,  and  syph- 
ilis, there  is  hope  of  cure  or  arrest  of  the  disease  by  specific 
treatment.  But  more  often  the  cause  is  obscure  and  of 
slow,  insidious  approach;  it  is  surely  "progressive,"  and 
treatment  is  limited  to  general  tonic  and  hygienic  measures, 
and  assuaging  pain  by  anodynes.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Table-Land,  or  Plateau.    See  EARTH. 

Table  Moun'taln,  in  Pickens  co.,  S.  C.,  20  m.  N.  W. 
of  Greenville,  rises  4300  ft.  above  tide,  and  there  is  on  one 
side  a  long  line  of  cliffs  1000  ft.  in  perpendicular  height. 
The  vicinity  is  becoming  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

Taboo',  or  Tabu',  a  Polynesian  interdict  which  makes 
persons,  places,  .or  things  sacred,  so  that  certain  persons 
cannot  touch  or  come  near  them  without  becoming  defiled 
and  outlawed. 

Tabor  College,  Fremont  co.,  la.,  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Tabor  Literary  Institute  in  1854,  and 
reincorporated  under  the  name  of  Tabor  College  in  July 
1866.  In  the  admission  of  students  no  distinction  is  made 
on  account  of  sex  or  race.  An  acad.  was  opened  in  1857, 
and  a  coll.  department  in  1866.  T.  O.  includes,  beside  the 
coll.  dept.,  a  ladies'  dept.,  a  teachers'  dept.,  and  a  prepara- 
tory acad.  In  all  depts.  the  number  of  students  during  the 
yr.  has  varied  from  156  to  210,  about  J/s  the  average  at- 
tendance being  in  the  college  course. 

Ta'borites  [named  from  Tabor,  one  of  their  strong- 
holds], a  sect  of  the  Hussites  organized  in  1420  under  Xiska. 
They  opposed  the  Calixtines  or  Utraquists,  no  less  than  the 
Romanists,  and  waged  long  defensive  ware.  They  finally 
(about  1457)  took  the  name  of  Bohemian  Brethren. 

Ta'bor,  Mount  [Heb.  "height"],  an  insulated  mt.  of 
N.  Pal.  in  Galilee,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Nazareth,  rises  1053  ft.  above 
the  plain  and  2018  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T. 

Tabreez'.  town  of  Per.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Azerbaijan, 
is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  3U  m.  in  circuit,  but  is  ill 
built,  with  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  and  no  re- 
markable public  edifices.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on,  partly 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  city  itself,  silk,  arms,  shawls, 
tobacco,  and  leather,  partly  as  a  transient  trade  between 
Rus.  and  Tur.  and  Per.  and  India.  Pop.'  about  50,000, 

Tac'aniahac.  (1)  The  resin  of  Fagura  octandra,  a 
tree  of  Curae.oa  and  Venezuela ;  (2)  that  of  the  buds  of 
balsam  poplar,  which  grows  in  the  U.  S.  (Populus  balsam- 
ifera) ;  (3)  that  of  Calophyttum  Calaba,  C.  irwphyllum,  and  C. 
Tacamahaca,  Old- World  tropical  trees,  producing  E.  I.  T. ; 
(4)  the  Mex.  COPAL  (which  see).  These  articles  are  some- 
times used  in  med. ;  all  but  the  second  are  employed  in 
varnishes,  incense,  etc. 

T.U-IU"'  (ALEXANDHE),  brother  of  Sir  Etienne  P.,  b.  at 
Kamouraska,  Lower  Canada,  in  1822,  grad.  at  the  coll.  of  St. 
Hyacinthe  ;  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  ;  was  ordained  priest  1843 ;  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Red  River  country,  and  thence  among  the 
Indians  of  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  became  coad- 
jutor bp.  of  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba,  1851,  bp.  1853,  and  abp. 
1871 ;  exerted  himself  as  a  peacemaker  during  the  Riel  in- 
surrection of  1869-70,  and  established  a  coll.  and  theological 
sem.  at  St.  Boniface,  opposite  Fort  Garry.  Wrote  Vingt 
Annees  de  Missions  dans  le  Nord-ouest  de  I 'Amerique,  Esqitisse 
sur  le  Nord-ouest  de  VAmerique,  etc. 

Tachygloss'ldae  [from  Tachyglossus  —  Greek,  raxvs, 
"quick,"  and  yAuxro-a,  "tongue"],  a  family  of  mammals  of 
the  order  Mpnotremata,  confined  to  Australia  and  its  ad- 
juncts. Echidna,  a  name  often  used,  was  preoccupied  in 
zoology.  The  jaws  are  produced  into  a  long  and  tubular 
rostrum  ;  at  the  end  of  this  is  the  small  mouth  :  teeth  are 
entirely  wanting,  but  on  the  palate  are  robust  homy  spines, 
pointing  backward ;  the  tongue  is  subcylindrical,  and  very 
long,  flexible,  and  protractile,  and  armed  with  numerous 
horny  warts  ;  the  surface  of  the  body  and  head  above  and 
on  the  sides  is  ai(med  with  long,  stout,  tapering,  and  pointed 
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spines,  intermingled  with  coarse  hair,  and  below  is  clothed 
chiefly  with  simple  coarse  hair ;  the  limbs  are  short  and 
robust,  each  provided  with  five  toes  ;  those  of  the  anterior 
feet  with  graduated  l9ng,  compressed  curved  claws :  those 
of  the  hinder  feet  with  abruptly  unequal  claws— viz.  the 
inner  with  a  broad  rounded  nail,  the  second  with  a  very 
long,  and  the  others  with  regularly  graduated,  moderately 
compressed  curved  claws  (the  males  are  provided  with 
horny  spurs  to  the  hind  feet,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
females) ;  the  tail  is  rudimentary.  The  family  is  now  rep- 
resented by  one  genus  (Tachyglossus).  found  in  Australia 
and  Ne\y  Guinea,  and  Zagloeeug,  a  form  lately  discovered 
in  New  Guinea.  They  chiefly  feed  on  ants  and  other  small 
insects,  but  sometimes  take  in  grass.  They  are  capable  of 
sustaining  life  for  a  long  time  without  food,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  dormant  during  the  dry  hot  months  of 
summer,  as  they  are  at  least  chiefly  seen  during  winter. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tacliyscraphy.  See  STENOGRAPHY. 
Tac'itus  (C.  CORNELIUS).  The  place  and  date  of  his 
birth  are  not  known,  but  he  married  a  daughter  of  C.  Julius 
Agricola  in  78  A.  D.  ;  was  praetor  in  88,  consul  suffectus  in 
97,  and  probably  survived  Trajan,  who  died  in  117.  As  an 
author  he  was  much  appreciated  by  his  own  times  and  the 
next  century.  Agricola  is  a  biography  of  his  father-in-law, 
an  artistic  masterpiece.  De  Moribus  et  Populis  Germanics  is 
an  essay  which  probably  had  originally  a  moral  purpose  as 
much  as  an  historical.  Of  his  ITislorice,  written  before  the 
Annales,  only  the  first  4^  books  are  extant,  giving  the  hist, 
of  the  years  69-70  A.  D.  The  Annaks  begin  at  the  death  of 
Augustus  and  end  at  death  of  Nero,  14-68  A.  D. 

Tacitus  (M.  CLAUDIUS),  Rom.  emp.  Sept.  25,  275- Apr.  9, 
276,  b."  at  Interamna,  the  present  Terni,  in  Umbria,  about 
200.  It  was  his  idea  to  reinstate  the  senate  in  its  former 
authority,  and  to  check  the  steadily  increasing  licentious- 
ness and  confusion  in  all  public  affairs,  but  he  d.  200  days 
after  his  election. 

Tackmahack,  or  Tacamaliac.  See  POPLAR  and 
TACAMAHAC. 

Tat-oma  (W.  T.).     See  APPENDIX. 
Tadema  (LAURENZ  ALMA).    See  APPENDIX. 
Tad'pole,  (1)  a  name  given  primarily  to  the  larval  or 
young  stage  of  the  frogs,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  large 
head,  compressed  tapering  tail,  and  want  of  legs ;  (2)  to  the 
corresponding  stage  in  other  amphibians ;  (3)  furthermore 
employed  for  the  larva?  of  many  ascidians,  having  a  super 
ficial  resemblance  to  the  tadpoles  of  frogs. 

Tael,  tal,  a  Chinese  measure  of  weight  equivalent  to  1V6 
ounces  avoirdupois. 
Tteiita.    See  TAPEWORM. 
Tsciiiol'dea  [Gr.  TaivioeiSriv,  "  like  a  ribbon  "],  a  family 
of  sterelmintoid  intestinal  worms,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
TAPEWORM  (which  see). 

Ta'fel  (JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  LEONHARD),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Sulz- 
bach,  Wurtemberg,  Ger.,  Feb.  6,  1800,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Tubingen  1820 ;  was  prof,  of  langs.  for  many  yrs.  in  gym- 
nasia at  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and  Schorndorf ;  introduced  the 
Hamiltonian  interlinear  method  of  teaching  langs.  In  1853 
he  came  to  the  U.  S. ;  was  for  3  yrs.  prof,  in  Urbana  Univ., 
O.,  and  ultimately  settled  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  With  his  son, 
Ludwig  H.,  he  pub.  A  New  and  Complete  Eng.-Ger.  and  Ger.- 
Eiiy.  Pocket  Diet. — His  son,  RUDOLPH  LEONHARD,  PH.  D., 
prof,  of  langs.  at  Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  b.  at  Ulm, 
Ger.,  Nov.  24,  1*31,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1847 ;  was  joint 
author  (with  his  father)  of  Lat.  Pronunciation  and  the  Lot. 
Alphabet ;  pub.  Emanud  Swedenborg  as  a  Philos.  and  Man  of 
Science,  and  Investigation  into  the  Laws  of  Eng.  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Orthography. 

Taft  (ALPHONSO),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 
1810,  grad.  at  Yale  1833,  afterward  tutor ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  1838,  and  moved  to  Cin.,  O.,  same  yr. ;  judge  of  superior 
court  of  Cin.  1866-72 ;  resigned,  and  resumed  practice  of  law ; 
U.  S.  sec.  of  war  Mar.  8  to  May  22, 1876 ;  U.  S.  atty.-gen.  1876- 
77 ;  became  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  U.  S.  to  Aus.  Apr.  26,  1882. 

Ta'gus,  one  of  the  prin.  rivers  of  Sp.,  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Albarracin,  in  lat.  40°  38'  N.,  Ion.  1°  35'  W.,  flows  mostly  in 
a  W.  and  S.  W.  direction  through  Sp.  and  Port.,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Lisbon,  after  a  course  of  about  540  m. 
It  is  navigable  115  m. 

Talil'tl,  or  Otahei'te.  the  prin.  of  the  Society  Islands, 
is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  17°  29'  S.,  Ion.  149°  29-  W.    It 
is  high,  its  highest  point  rising  8500  ft.,  but  traversed  by 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.    Pop.  about  13,800. 
Talioe,  Lake.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tail'or,  a  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  different  species 
of  fishes.  (1)  At  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila.,  Balti- 
more, and  Wash.,  as  well  as  along  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
it  is  given  to  the  Pomatomus  saltatrix,  known  at  New  lork 
and  designated  in  most  angling  works  as  bluefish.  ( 
About  Wash,  and  at  some  other  places  the  name  is  em- 
ployed either  alone  or  qualifying  herring  for  the  Pomoloous 
niediocrte,  a  species  of  the  herring  family. 

Tailor-Bird,  the  Eng.  name  of  the  Orthotomus  longt- 
cauda.     It  is  a  small  bird,  about  5  inches  long,  with  a 
slender  subtrihedral  and  slightly  decurved  bill,  short  and 
rounded  wing,  and  very  long  cuneiform  tail  composed  o 
narrow  feathers;  the  color  is  an  olive-green  above  anc 
white  beneath  on  the  body,  and  bright  red  on  the  top  of  tl 
head.    Its  name  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it  make! 
nest,  and  sews,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  which  it  uses  m  the 
composition  of  it.    The  bird  is  insectivorous,  like  the  otner 
members  of  the  family.    It  is  an  inhab.  of  India,  as  well  as 
Ceylon  and  Burmah. 

Taine  (HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPIIE),  b.  at  Vouziers,  in  u 
dennes,  Fr.,  Apr.  21,  1828.  was  ed.  at  the  College  Bourbon 
and  the  normal  school  of  Paris,  and  became  prof,  ot  a 
thetics  in  the  school  of  fine  art  in  1864.    His  earliest  writ- 
ings attracted  much  attention  by  their  originality  and  t 
polemical  tendency.    His  De  r Intelligence  has  a  similar  cnar- 


acter.    Free  of  polemics  are  his  Vldial  dans  fArt,  Philoto- 
phie  de  FArt  dans  le  Pays  Bos,  Philosophie  df  I'A 
etc.    His  prin.  works  are  Histoire  de  hi  LUtiretm  «><-, 
and  Lex  Onyines  de  la  France  contfii,/*intiitt. 

Tail  (ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Edin- 
mrirh,  Scot.,  Dec.  22, 1811,  ed.  at  the  high  school  and  acad 
at  Edinburgh,  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  at  Baliol  Coll , 
Jx. ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. :  head-master  of  Rugby 
School  1842-50  ;  accepted  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  1850  ;  bp.  of 
Lond.  1856 ;  abp.  of  Canterbury  1868  till  his  death.  Dec  3 
1882.  Wrote  The  Dangers  and  Safeguard*  or '  Mcxlern  Theol 
and  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith,  etc. 

Ta I'bo t ,  a  breed  of  snow-white  hounds  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct. The  T.  had  very  long  ears,  a  very  broad  muzzle,  and 
seems  to  have  been  kept  for  show  rather  than  for  use,  but 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  chase. 

Talbot  (JOHN),  rector  of  Ftetherne,  Gloucestershire, 
Eng.,  1701 ;  chaplain  on  the  ship  Centurion,  which  brought 
to  Amer..  in  June  1702,  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  was 
himself  appointed  a  missionary  of  this  society  Si-pt.  I*. 
1702;  founder  and  first  rector  of  St.  Mary's  ch.,  Burlington. 
N.  J.,  Mar.  25, 1703 ;  for  20  yrs.  a  leader  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in 
the  N.  colonies  of  Amer. ;  consecrated  bp.  in  1722  by  non- 
jurors  in  Eng.  D.  Nov.  29,  1727. 

Talbot  (MATTHEW),  b.  in  Eng.  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  became  a  wealthy  currier  at  Leeds,  and  spent 
his  leisure  in  distributing  the  verses  of  the  Eng.  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  their  sense,  publishing  (in  1800)  as  a  result  An 
Analysts  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systematically  in  80 
Books,  which  are  subdivided  into  285  Chapter*  and  4144  Sections. 
Talbot  (SILAS),  b.  in  R.  I.  about  1750,  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Boston ;  in  1776  accompanied  the  army  to  New 
York,  where  he  conducted  operations  against  the  Brit. 
shipping ;  was  severely  wounded  in  1777  at  the  defence  of 
Ft.  Mifflin,  and  in  1778  aided  Gen.  Sullivan  by  transporting 
the  Amer.  forces  from  the  main  land  to  K.  I. ;  he  captured 
the  Brit,  floating  battery,  the  Pigot ;  in  1780  was  made  pris- 
oner and  sent  to  Eng.,  but  was  exchanged  in  Dec.  1781 ; 
was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  and  M.  C.  1793 ;  when 
the  navy  was  reorganized  in  1794,  he  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  frigate  Constitution,  which  was  his  flag- 
ship during  a  cruise  in  the  W.  I.  in  1799.  D.  June  30, 1813. 

Talbot  (WILLIAM  HENRY  Fox),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Chippen- 
ham,  Wiltshire,  Eng.,  Feb.  11,  1800.  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll. 
1821 ;  sat  for  Chippenham  as  a  Liberal  in  the  first  reformed 
Parl.  1832-34 ;  pursued  for  some  yrs.  from  1833  a  series  of 
experiments  which  resulted  in  Sept.  1840  in  the  discovery  of 
the  essential  principle  of  the  art  of  photography ;  he  of  late 
yrs.  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  scholars  who  have  successfully  deciphered  the 
Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Many  of  his  versions  from 
the  Assyrian  are  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  etc. 
Wrote  Hermes,  or  Classical  and  Antiquarian  Researches,  The 
Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Generis  illustrated  by  some  Xeic  Argu- 
ment*, etc.  D.  Sept.  21,  1877. 


Dut  talk,  and  in  Dan.  talq,  and  having  reference  to  the 
greasy,  tallow-like  feel  of  the  mineral],  a  highly  important 
mineral  species,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  usually  somewhat 
hydrated,  which  sometimes  makes  up  the  mass  of  great 
geological  formations.  T.,  when  crystallized,  is  right  rhom- 
bic It  belongs  to  the  softest  of  minerals,  ranking  with 
graphite  in  this  respect,  and  is  used  as  the  lowest  member 
of  the  scale  of  hardness.  Its  most  usual  color  is  a  light  green, 
due  usually  to  ferrous  oxide  associated  with  the  magnesian 
base;  but  this  color  and  this  constituent  are  not  essential, 
and  it  is  found  perfectly  white,  sometimes  with  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  massive  varieties  are  called  soapstone. 

Tal'cott  (ANDREW),  b.  in  Conn,  about  1798,  grad.  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  24,  1818,  accompanied  Gen  At- 
kinson as  engineer,  on  the  expedition  to  locate  military 
posts  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers  ;  en- 
^aged  in  the  construction  of  the  defences  of  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  Ft.  Delaware,  etc.,  until  1835  :  as  astron.  for  de- 
termining the  boundary-line  between  O  and  Mich.,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  River 
1834-36  •  division  engineer  on  the  Ene  R.  R.  :  supt.  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Helta  of  the  Miss  River  1837-39;  mem- 
ber of  commission  for  exploration  and  survey  of  the  N.  h 
boundary  of  the  U.  S.  1840-43  ;  of  joint  army  andj  navy  board 
to  visit  the  Portsmouth  and  Pensaco  a  navy-yards  and  im 
pare  plans  for  dry-docks  and  other.important  works  1844- 
45  ;  from  1848  to  1855  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  R.  R.  ;  of  the  O.  and  Miss.  R.  - 
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TALLADEGA— TALMUD. 


The  pith  affords  a  kind  of  sago.  The  tree  grows  in  Malabar 
and  Ceylon. 

Tallade'ga,  on  R.  R.,  city,  cap.  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala., 
110  m.  N.  E.  of  Montgomery,  contains  Talladega  Coll.,  a 
fine  graded  school  for  freedmen,  and  a  synodical  inst.  Pop. 
1870,  1933  :  1880,  1233. 

Tallahas'see,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Leon  co.  and 
of  State  of  Fla.,  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground,  and 
regularly  laid  out  with  wide,  well  -  shaded  streets  and 
squares,  has  a  State  capitol  building,  a  c.-h.,  the  W.  Fla. 
Sem.,  a  State  inst.,  with  separate  male  and  female  depts. 
Pop.  1870,  2023 ;  1880,  2494. 

Talleyrand  -  Perigord,  tah-la-ron'  -  pa-re-gor',  de 
(CHARLES  MAURICE),  DUKE,  prince  of  Benevento,  b.  at  Paris 
Feb.  13, 1754,  d.  there  May  17,  1838.  Entered  the  service  of 
the  Ch.  against  his  will,  and  was  made  bp.  of  Autun  in  1788. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  joined  the  tiers  etat,  pro- 
posed the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Ch.  Oct.  10, 

1789,  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  Feb.  13, 1790, 
and  consecrated  the  colors  of  the  national  guard  July  14, 

1790.  From  1797  to  1807  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  easy  terms  which  Fr.  obtained  after  the  fall  of  Nap. 
were  due  to  his  sagacity  and  energy  during  the  cong.  of 
Vienna.    During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
he  took  very  little  part  in  public  life.    In  Sept.  1850  Louis 
Philippe  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Lond.,  and  he  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  establishing  a  cordial  and  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  the  Tuileries, 
and  concluded  the  quadruple  alliance  between  Eng.,  Fr., 
Sp.,  and  Port.  Apr.  22,  1834.    See  his  Memoires. 

Tal lion,  tah-le-an'  (JEAN  LAMBERT),  b.  at  Paris  in  1769, 
became  noted  in  1792  as  the  ed.  of  a  Jacobin  journal,  L'Ami 
du  Vitoyen  ;  sided  with  Marat ;  advocated  the  condemna- 
tion and  immediate  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  attacked 
the  Girondins  with  senseless  fury.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to 
Bordeaux  to  exterminate  the  moderate  party,  but  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Fontenay,  and  this 
acquaintance  suddenly  changed  him  from  an  extreme  rad- 
ical to  a  decided  moderate.  He  rallied  the  partisans  of 
Dantpn  and  Hebert,  and  by  his  energy  and  coolness  at  the 
decisive  moment  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  the 
Terrorists  was  accomplished  July  27,  1794.  He  now  became 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  republic,  and 
married  Madame  de  Fontenay.  Treated  as  a  traitor  by  the 
republicans,  also  considered  a  traitor  by  the  monarchists, 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  under  the 
Directory,  and  very  glad  to  accompany  Bonaparte  on  his 
campaign  to  Egypt  as  savant.  Gen  Menon,  however,  sent 
him  back  to  Fr.  m  1800.  He  was  captured  by  some  Eng. 
cruisers  and  brought  to  Lond.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  16,  1820. 

Tal'lls  (THOMAS),  b.  about  1529,  was  perhaps  organist  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  certainly  gentleman  of  the  chapel  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  organist  to  the  last,  and 
has  been  styled  "the  father  of  Eng.  cathedral  music."  In 
conjunction  with  his  pupil,  William  Byrd,  he  put  forth  Dis- 
cursus  Cantiones  Sacra;,  etc.  (1575),  which  are  masterpieces. 
D.  Nov.  23,  1585. 

Tall'madge  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Setauket,  L.  I.,  Feb.  25, 
1754,  grad.  at  Yale  1773 ;  taught  a  high  school  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. ;  entered  the  Continental  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  became  col.  of  a  Conn,  regi- 
ment ;  performed  a  brilliant  exploit  in  crossing  the  Sound, 
surprising  and  capturing  500  Tories  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  I., 
Sept.  5,  1779,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  of  his  own  force  ; 
planned  and  executed  the  capture  of  Ft.  George  at  Oyster 
Bay  and  the  destruction  of  Brit,  forces  on  L.  I.  May  1780 ; 
was  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  Major  Andre,  and  superin- 
tended his  execution  ;  became  after  the  war  a  successful 
merchant,  and  was  M.  C.  1801-17.  D.  Mar.  7,  1&35. 

Tallmadge  (FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS),  sou  of  Col.  Ben- 
jamin, b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  29,  1792,  grad.  at  Yale 
1811 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  commenced 
practice  in  New  York  1814  ;  member  and  pres.  of  the  State 
senate,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  recorder  of 
New  York,  M.  C.  1846-48,  supt.  of  the  metropolitan  police 
1857,  and  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  1862-65.  He  became 
best  known  for  his  energy  while  recorder  in  suppressing  the 
"  Astor- Place  riot  "  of  May  1849.  D.  Sept.  17,  1869. 

Tallmadge  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
28,  1778,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1798,  was  for  some  time 
private  sec.  to  Gov.  George  Clinton  ;  held  a  military  com- 
mand in  New  York  during  the  war  of  1812-15 ;  was  M.  C. 
1817-19;  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  admitting 
Mo.  excluding  slavery  from  the  region  W.  of  the  Miss. ; 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  N.  Y.  constitutional  conven- 
tions of  1821  and  1846  ;  sat  in  the  assembly  1824  ;  was  lieut.- 
gov.  1826-27 ;  was  instrumental  in  introducing  into  Rus. 
several  Amer.  mechanical  inventions,  especially  cotton- 
machinery  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Univ  of  New 
York ;  was  for  19  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Inst.,  and  was  a 
leading  exponent  of  the  Whig  doctrine  of  protection  to 
Amer.  industry.  D.  Sept.  29,  1853. 

Tallmadge  (NATHANIEL  P.),  b.  at  Chatham,  N  Y  Feb 
8,  1795,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1815;  studied  law;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1818 ;  chosen  to  the  N.  Y.  assembly  1828 ;  State 
senator  1830-33,  U.  S.  Senator  1833-44,  and  gov.  of  Wis  Terr 
1844-55.  D.  Nov.  2,  1864. 

Tal'low.  This  term  includes  the  hard  fat  of  animals 
more  properly  called  suet,  and  also  those  fats  of  a  less  de- 
gree of  hardness :  e.  g.  lard  and  grease,  as  distinguished 
from  oils.  The  fats  obtained  from  the  "rendering"  of 
animal  fats,  of  all  kinds  are  technically  known  as  "  tallow  " 
and  are  chiefly  used  by  the  tallow-chandler  for  the  produc- 
tion of  soap  and  candles.  The  animal  fats  are  hard  in 
proportion  as  they  contain  more  stearine  and  palmatine 
and  less  of  oleine. 

Tallow,  Mineral.    See  MINERAL  TALLOW. 

Tal'low-Tree  (1)  of  the  S.  U.  S.  and  of  Chi.,  see  STIL- 
LING^ ;  (2)  the  Pentadesma  butyracea  of  W.  Afr.,  a  guttifer- 
ous  tree  whose  fruit  yields  a  kind  of  yellowish  tallow 


(3)  a  name  of  the  piny  dammar  tree  of  India,  Vateria  in- 
dica,  a  huge  dipterocarpaceous  tree,  whose  seeds  on  boiling 
yield  an  excellent  white  tallow. 

Tal'ly,  a  stick  on  which  are  notches  and  other  marks 
indicative  of  an  account,  pledge,  or  other  commercial  trans- 
action. In  the  Brit,  exchequer  T.  consisting  of  bits  of  peeled 
wooden  rods  were  used  until  1783.  The  T.  was  split  in  such 
a  way  as  to  divide  certain  of  the  notches  cut  on  it.  One 
half  the  T.  was  given  to  the  payer  and  one  half  retained  by 
the  exchequer. 

Talma,  tal'ma ;  Fr.  tahl-mah'  (FRANCOIS  JOSEPH),  b.  at 
Paris  Jan.  15,  1763,  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  stage.  He 
produced  the  first  great  impression  by  his  performance  of 
the  title-role  in  Marie-Joseph  Chenier's  tragedy  Charles  IX., 
Nov.  4,  1789,  from  which  date  he  rapidly  rose  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  until  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury he  stood  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world  as  the 
greatest  tragedian  of  his  time.  In  his  art  he  continued  un- 
rivalled and  improving  till  his  death,  Oct.  19,  1826. 

TaI'mage  (Rev.  THOMAS  DE  WITT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Bound- 
brook,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7, 1832.  He  entered  New 
York  Univ.  in  1849,  graduating  in  1853,  and  grad.  from  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Sem.  in  1856,  and  the  same  yr.  was 
called  to  the  Reformed  ch.,  Belleville,  N.  J.  In  1859  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Reformed  ch.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1862 
he  was  called  to  the  Second  Reformed  ch.  of  Phila.  In 
1869  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Central  Presb.  ch.  of  Brook- 
lyn. In  1870  a  new  ch.  was  built  of  wood  and  iron,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  22,  1872.  On  Feb.  22,  1874,  a 
massive  structure  of  brick  and  stone  was  dedicated.  The 
new  tabernacle  has  sittings  for  4600,  and  is  the  largest  Prot. 
ch.  building  in  Amer.  In  1872  Mr.  T.  organized  in  the  old 
ch.  building  a  Tabernacle  Lay  Coll.  for  training  young  men 
who  desire  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  Sept.  1873  he  became 
ed.  of  an  undenominational  religious  journal,  The  Christian 
at  Work.  Wrote  The  Almond  Tree,  Crumbs  Swept  Up,  Abom- 
inations of  Modern  Society,  etc. 

Tal'niud,  a  work  whose  authority  was  long  esteemed 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Bible,  and  according  to  whose 
precepts  the  Jewish  people  have  continued  to  order  their 
religious  life  down  almost  to  the  present  day.  It  is  com- 
posed of  2  distinct  works,  which  were  compiled  at  different 
epochs— namely,  the  Mishna  antl  the  Gemara. 

A.  Mishna.— The  name  Mishna  signifies  "doctrine."  It  was 
used  to  designate,  first,  each  individual  ordinance ;  second- 
ly, a  group  of  interconnected  ordinances  ;  lastly,  the  entire 
system  of  ordinances. 

(a)  The  Structure  and  Arrangement  of  the  Mishna.— It  con- 
sistsof  6  divisions  (Sedarim,  literally,  "  orders  ") :  (1)  Seraim, 
seeds  and  products  of  the  field  ;  (2)  Moed,  festival  celebra- 
tion ;  (3)  Nashim,  laws  relating  to  women  ;  (4)  Nesikin,  legal 
provision ;   (5)  Kodoshim,  sacred  things ;   (6)  Toharoth,  the 
distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean.    Each  division  is  subdi- 
vided into  Mesachtoth  ("  tracts  ").    Each  tract  is  again  sub- 
divided into  Perakim  "  chapters  "),  and  each  chapter  into 
paragraphs. 

(b)  The   Origin,  Enlargement,  and  Close  of  the  Mishna.— 
During  the  whole  epoch  of  the  first  Temple  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion was  almost  entirely  neglected.    After  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  Esra  the  Sofer  ("scribe  ") 
was  actually  the  first  to  recall  it  to  life.    But  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time  to  enlarge, 
complete,  and  in  many  respects  remodel  it.    A  thousand 
problems  urgently  demanded    solution,  and  Esra  solved 
them.    His  word  became  law.    His  successors,  called  after 
him  Soferim  ("  scribes  "),  otherwise  known  as  the  "  Men  of 
the  Great  Assembly,"  continued  his  work  in  the  spirit  of 
the  master.    That  which  they  taught  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  rule  of  life.    When  they  retired  from  the  scene, 
the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  took  their  place.    From  its  de- 
cisions there  was  no  appeal.    Thus,  in  the  course  of  several 
centuries  a  vast  stock  of  laws  and  usages  had  accumulated, 
which  the  Tora  did  not  directly  authorize,  but  which  had 
been  transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
at  last  the  accumulated  mass  became  too  unwieldy  for  the 
unassisted  memory.    Acads.  arose  for  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  this  stock  of  tradition,  and  simultaneously 
efforts  began  to  be  made  to  found  the  traditional  enact- 
ments upon  a  biblical  basis  and  support.    Hillel  the  Elder, 
also  called  the  Babylonian  (B.  c.  32),  patriarch  in  Pal.,  and 
head  of  a  numerous  and  learned  school,  arranged  the  mass 
of  traditional  laws  in  6  Mishnic  divisions;  and  this  general 
arrangement  was  accepted  by  all  his  successors.    R.  Akiba, 
the  celebrated  martyr  to  his  religion  and  patriotism,  first 
took  up  the  task  which  Hillel  had  begun.    He  was  the  great- 
est of  the  Talmudists  of  his  own  and  of  succeeding  times. 
He  instituted  a  more  correct  division  and  a  more  skilful 
disposition  of  the  material  which  had  thus  far  accumulated, 
and  in  this  way  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mishna  as  it  now 
exists.    Among  his  disciples,  R.  Meir  holds  the  highest  rank. 
Then  arose  R.  Jehuda,  also  called  simply  "Rabbi."    Since 
the  yr.  120  A.  n.  he  had  been  clothed  with  the  patriarchal 
dignity.    He  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  establish  a 
code  of  undisputed  authority  among  his  people.    Witli  this 
end  in  view  he  undertook  to  bring  to  a  close  the  work  which 
his  predecessors  had  begun,  but  which  still  remained  un- 
finished.   He  examined  anew  the  whole  vast  accumulation 
of  ordinances  which  centuries  had  contributed  to  heap  up, 
and  sifted  and  arranged  them.    He  abridged  in  one  place 
and  amplified  in  another.    In  short,  his  indomitable  energy 
and  rare  independence  of  spirit  enabled  him  to  master  the 
whole  difficult  subject.    He  was  the  last,  the  most  devoted, 
the  true  author  of  the  Mishnic  compilation. 

(c)  Language  of  the  Mishna.— The  language  of  the  Mishna, 
though  essentially  Heb.,  differs  from  the  more  anc.  Heb.  of 
the  Bible  in  important  particulars.  This  difference  is  due 
partly  to  the  natural  development  which  the  lang.  had 
undergone,  and  partly  to  its  fusion  with  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lects, especially  with  the  Syriac  and  Samaritan. 

(.d)  The  Composition  of  the  Mishna.— The  Mishna  was  not 
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cast  in  a  single  mould.  It  consists  of  anc.  and  more  recent 
elements.  In  every  direction  the  work  exhibits  manifest 
and  manifold  incongruities.  Let  us  briefly  indicate  a  few 
of  the  most  important.  Repetition.— (1)  Certain  ordinances 
are  twice  and  three  tinies  repeated  in  various  connections, 
and  form  parts  of  various  distinct  series.  (2)  Occasion  offer- 
ing, the  whole  of  a  series  is  repeated,  or  a  part  only.  iH> 
Either  all  or  some  few  of  the  ordinances  thus  repeated  are 
abridged  or  developed  and  enlarged,  while  again,  at  other 
times,  the  repetition  takes  place  without  any  modification 
at  all.  (4)  One  and  the  same  ordinance  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  totally  different  arguments  in  the  different  places 
in  which  it  occurs.  (5)  Certain  ordinances  are  omitted  in 
those  tracts  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  are  intro- 
duced in  others  where  their  connection  is  purely  formal. 

(e)  Reduction  of  the  Jfishna  to  Writing.— It  was  an  undis- 
puted principle  with  the  men  of  the  T.  that  the  traditional 
law  elaborated  in  their  acads.,  ought  not  to  be  committed 
to  writing.  There  was  to  be  one  holy  "  Scripture  "  only. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  nevertheless,  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
were  actually  written  down.  Later  writers  seek  to  recon- 
cile the  two  facts  by  explaining  that  upon  the  authority  of 
a  certain  passage  in  the  Bible  it  was  deemed  better  to  trans- 
gress a  single  precept  than  to  suffer  the  whole  body  of  tra- 
ditional precepts  and  laws  to  fall  into  neglect  and  be  for- 
gotten. Concerning  the  exact  time  at  which  the  Mishna 
was  written  down,  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  scholars  during  the  last  9  cen- 
turies. Rabbi  arranged  the  Mishna  in  his  own  mind  with- 
out the  help  of  pen,  delivered  it,  the  same  in  form  and  con- 
tents as  it  stands  to-day,  in  his  acad.,  and  thus  transmitted 
it  by  word  of  mouth  to  his  disciples.  They  again  delivered 
it  to  succeeding  generations,  and  it  was  thus  preserved  with 
verbal  accuracy  down  to  the  time  when  the  acads.  sank  in 
importance,  and  the  authorities  of  the  day  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  existing  stock  of  traditions  in  writing.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  "  spirits  that  deny."  Opposed  to  these 
we  find  a  series  of  scholars,  no  less  eminent,  who  affirm 
that  Rabbi  himself  wrote  out  the  Mishna  in  full. 

(/)  Authenticity  of  the  Mishna.— The  Mishna  is  to-day  be- 
fore us  in  3  recensions— one  embodied  in  the  Babylonian  T., 
another  in  the  T.  of  Pal.,  the  third  being  the  complete  col- 
lection of  the  Mishna,  pub.  separately,  without  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Gemara.  All  3  differ,  not  only  in  points  of 
style  and  verbal  expression,  but  often  even  in  the  subject- 
matter.  Frankel  has  shown  that  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Rabbi,  and  soon  after  his  death,  the  great  authorities  in 
Pal.  did  not  scruple  to  subject  his  work  to  revision,  making 
such  additions  and  alterations  that  in  the  very  next  gener- 
ation no  less  than  3  different  redactions  of  the  Mishna  ex- 
isted in  Pal.  Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  appear 
strange  that  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Mishna  should  have 
begun  at  a  time  when  textual  criticism  in  any  other  field 
was  utterly  unknown. 

(g)  Commentaries  on  the  Mishna.  —  Maimonides  (12th  cen- 
tury) heads  the  list  with  his  commentary,  written  in  Arabic. 
He  was  followed  by  R.  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  who  wrote 
a  lexicon  of  the  Mishna,  also  in  Arabic.  Since  then  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  Heb.  commentaries,  written  by  prom- 
inent rabbis,  either  upon  the  whole  or  some  select  few  of 
the  Mishnic  tracts,  have  continued  to  appear  down  to  the 
present  day. 

B.  The  Gemara.— The  term  Gemara  is  of  Aramaic  origin, 
and  its  signification  is  the  same  as  that  of  Talmud—"  teach- 
ing." In  common  parlance  it  denotes  the  whole  body  of 
controversies  and  teachings  which  arose  in  the  acads.  after 
the  close  of  the  Mishna,  and  which,  being  collected  in  writ- 
ing, now  form  the  second  and  major  part  of  the  work  of  the 
T.  There  are  2  different  Gemaras— the  one  elaborated  in  the 
acads.  of  Babylon,  the  other  having  Pal.  for  its  birthplace. 

(a)  The  Gemara  in  its  Relation  to  the  ffishna.—  The  relation 
of  the  Gemara  to  the  Mishna  is  that  of  a  commentary  to  the 
text.    The  Gemara  uniformly  attaches  its  discussions  to  the 
words  of  the  Mishna,  explains  terms  and  things  wherever 
necessary,  seeks  to  elucidate  difficulties  and  to  fortify  the 
Mishnic  ordinances  by  adducing  proofs  for  the  same.    It 
endeavors  to  harmonize  discrepant  statements,  and  to  refer 
anonymous  decisions  to  their  proper  authors.    But  the  G 
mara  is  more  than  a  mere  commentary.    It  has  sedulously 
gathered,  without  any  reference  to  their  connection  with 
the  Mishna,  whatever'utterances  had  for  centuries  dropped 
from  the  lips  of   the   great  masters,  whatever  tradition 
had  preserved  concerning  their  life  and  actions,  whatever 
bears  directly,  or  even  distantly,  upon  the  great  subjects 
of  religion  and  ethics.    Thus,  it  contains  legal  enactments, 
homiletical  exegesis  of  Script.,  gnomes,  moral  maxims,  popular 
proverbs,  parables,  tales,  manners  and  customs,  both  of  t 
Jews  and  other  nations.    Beside  these,  there  are  also  medi- 
cal, mathematical,  astronomical,  scientific  data,  etc.    The  1. 
itself  assigns  its  various  component  elements  to  2  distin 
classes,  which  are  distinguished  both  in  name  and  in  sub- 
stance.   To  the  one  class  belong  all  laws  and  regulations 
that  bear  upon  the  practice  of  religion.    This  class  w  call 
Halacha,  meaning  originally  "  custom,"  then  "  law.     tvei 
thing  else  is  embraced  under  the  term  Hagada.  or  mere 
individual  utterances  in  which  no  general  and  binding  au- 
thority resides. 

(b)  Ancient  Elements  in  the  Gemara.— Shortly  before  and 
after  the  close  of  the  Mishna  a  number  of  prominent  a 
thorities  undertook  to  prepare  various  collections  of  o 
nances  and  disputations.    They  interspersed  the  sterner 
Halacha  with  more  or  less  Hagada.    They  differed  in  the 
methods  employed.    A  few  of  these  compilations,  though 
considerably  expanded  by  later  writers  and  greatly  cor 
rupted  in  the  course  of  time,  are  still  preserved.    The\ 
—the  Tosephta,  composed  after  the  manner  of  the  Misnne 
the  Mechilta,  Siphra,  and  Siphri.  all  3  arranged  m  tl 

of  a  running  commentary  on  the  Bible.    There  were  o1 
collections  of  the  kind  which  have  long  since  disappearea. 

(c)  Scope  of  the  Tico  Gemaras.  -  The  Geinara  of  Babylon 


does  not  cover  more  than  37  of  the  Mishnic  tracts.    The 
Gemara  of  Pal.,  as  we  possess  it,  extends  over  39  tracts. 

'/>  The  iMnguage  of  the.  Two  temaras.—The  anc.  Aramaic 
branched  off  in  the  course  of  time  into  E.  Aramaic  or  Chal- 
daic,  and  W.  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  The  Babylonian  .l»-\v» 
spoke  a  mixed  dialect  of  Heb.-Chaldaic,  and  in  this  mixed 
dialect  the  Babylonian  Gemara  is  written.  The  Palestinian 
Gemara  is  written  in  the  Syriac,  with  but  a  very  slight  sprink- 
ling of  Heb. 

(«)  The  Teachers  of  the  Two  Gemaras.— Prom  the  end  of  the 
2d  century  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  an  mbrohen 
bond  of  friendly  reciprocity  had  connected  the  high  schools 
of  Pal.  and  Babylon.  Young  students  from  Babylon,  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  with  them  many  a  riper  scholar,  sought 
the  Palestinian  acads.,  to  return  to  their  homes  after  yre.  of 
absence  and  after  enriching  themselves  with  fresh  learned 
material.  Occasionally,  though  less  often,  it  would  happen 
that  Palestinian  scholars  emigrated  to  Babylon  and  enriched 
the  minds  of  their  brethren  with  the  new  stores  of  erudi- 
tion which  they  brought  with  them.  This  explains  how  it 
happens  that  names  and  teachings  of  Palestinian  author- 
ities are  met  with  in  very  considerable  number  in  the  Ge- 
mara of  Babylon ;  while,  conversely,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  the  opinions  of  Babylonian  masters  found  a  place  In 
the  Gemara  of  Pal. 

(/)  The  Compilers  of  the  Gemaras.  and  the  Date  of  their  Com- 
pilation.—The  compilation  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara  took 
place  toward  the  close  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era ;  its  ed. 
was  R.  Ashi  (d.  427),  who  presided  over  the  acad.  of  Sura. 
But  R.  Ashi  was  not  the  only  one  engaged  in  the  work ;  tra- 
dition mentions  R.  Abina  as  co-editor;  and  to  say  that  the 
Gemara  was  closed  by  R.  Ashi,  or  by  any  one  else,  is  too 
broad  a  statement  to  be  literally  true.  The  work  was  never 
formally  closed :  it  was  simply  interrupted  by  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  times,  then  taken  up  again  and  carried 
forward  by  some  until  their  energies  nagged  and  the  work 
remained  unfinished.  The  Palestinian  Gemara  displays  far 
greater  uniformity  in  lang.,  style,  and  methods  than  the 
Babylonian,  and  this  leads  us  to  expect  less  difficulty  in 
determining  the  questions  of  its  authorship  and  the  date  of 
its  completion ;  but  this  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  Both 
questions  are  involved  in  dense  obscurity,  and  the  light  of 
scholarship  has  hitherto  struggled  in  vain  to  pierce  it.  The 
same  uncertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  the  date  of  its 
composition. 

(g)  The  Condition  of  the  Text  of  the  Gemaras.— The  disfigure- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara  as  it  stands  is 
great  beyond  all  expectation— greater  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  work  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
ancient  times.  In  numerous  instances  well-meaning  but 
incompetent  men  have  foisted  the  marginal  notes  of  some 
anonymous  writer  upon  the  text ;  others,  no  doubt  from 
mere  inadvertence,  have  omitted  whole  sentences,  which, 
fortunately  for  us,  have  been  hi  part  discovered  in  the 
writings  of  the  older  commentators :  others,  again,  making 
light  of  their  task,  have  confused  names  and  things  in  such 
fashion  that  the  T.  now  abounds  in  contradictions  and 
other  difficulties  which  have  cost  its  learned  expounders 
much  toil  and  trouble.  Nor  has  the  number  of  those  self- 
conceited,  would-be  critics  been  small  who  early  began  to 
make  uncalled-for  changes  in  the  text  to  suit  their  pleasure. 
For  nearly  900  yrs.  the  ablest  commentators  labored  to  re- 
store the  text  to  at  least  approximate  correctness,  without 
any  permanent  success  ;  later  copyists  and  printers  caused 
ever-new  confusion.  Since  the  invention  of  printing  there 
have  been  pub.  45  complete  editions  of  the  T.,  not  to  speak 
of  hundreds  of  single  tracts,  of  which  certainly  no  2  editions 
are  quite  alike.  The  complete  editions  are  for  the  n 
part  in  12  folio  vols.  If  the  Babylonian  Gemara  lias  been 
unfortunate,  the  Palestinian  has  fared  still  worse.  The  cor 
ruption  of  its  text  is  visible  on  every  page.  It  has  been  let 
accessible  to  censorial  interference,  and  has  suff 
from  mistakes  of  copyists;  for  during  a  long  pe™d  it, 
mained  unknown,  even  in  the  foremost  of  the  high  schools, 
and  then,  even  after  it  had  become  known  was  barelyno- 
ticed,  much  less  critically  studied,  by  scholars^ 
source  of  injury  in  its  case  seems  to  have  been,  first,  the 
Syriac  idiom  in  which  it  is  written  and  which  few  o 
readers  or  transcribers  were  capable  <****£*•&*&. 
«econdlv  the  want  of  proper  attention.  Errors  and  i 
trary  alterations,  when  once  they  had  been  introduced, 

TttWSSitoW  of  the  Talmud. -foe  full  13  centuries, 
ith  rare  exceptions  of  local  and  temporary  character. 

s  sat 


<i)  Science  -The  religion  01  Judaism  has  in  the  course  of 
6V.,  by  REV.  SAMCEL  ADLEB,  PH.  D.] 
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TAMA  CITY— TANGLE. 


Ta'nia  City,  R.  R.  centre,  Tamaco.,  la.,  near  the  centre 
of  the  State.  Pop.  1870, 1161  ;  1880,  1289. 

Tamaii'dua,  a  corruption  of  the  name  applied  among 
Brazilian  aborigines  to  a  species  of  ant-eater,  distinguished 
by  its  arboreal  habits,  long  and  prehensile  tail,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  5  teeth  in  the  upper  and  4  in  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  side;  the  hair  is  short  ;  the  color  of  the  head,  shoulders, 
fore  limbs,  hind  limbs  outside,  and  tail  along  the  middle  is 
white ;  a  stripe  from  each  side  of  the  neck  over  the  shoulder 
and  remaining  part  black. 

Taina'qua,  R.  R.  centre,  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mining  dist.,  and  with  considerable  manufactures. 
Pop.  1870,  5960 ;  1880,  5730. 

Tamarack.    See  HACKMATACK  and  LARCH. 

'I'aiii'a riii,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  species  of  the 
monkey  family.  Mididae. 

Tam'ariud  [Ar.  tarnar,  a  "  palm,"  and  Hindi,  "Indian," 
hence  "  Indian  palm  or  date  "],  a  beautiful  leguminous  tree, 
Tamarlndus  indica,  from  S.  Asia  and  Afr..  now  naturalized 
in  most  warm  regions.  The  pods  are  filled  with  a  pleasant 
sour  pulp,  which  is  preserved  with  sugar,  and  is  used  for 
making  a  drink  for  fever-patients,  etc.  The  wood  is  very 
hard  and  handsome. 

Tam'arlsk  [Lat.  tamariscug,  tamarix,  diminutive  of  Ar. 
tamar,  "palm  "].  a  name  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
order  Tamaricineaa.  They  have  tonic  properties,  and  some 
yield  nut-galls ;  Tamarix  orientalis  affords  a  sort  of  manna. 

Tamaullpas,  tah-mow-lee'pahs,  state  of  the  Mex.  con- 
federation, bounded  N.  by  Tex.  and  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Area,  30,225  sq.  m.  Pop.  140,137,  mostly  mestizoes.  The 
coast-land  is  low.  Farther  inland  the  ground  rises  and  be- 
comes by  degrees  mountainous.  All  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones  are  grown, 
immense  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  extensive  pastures, 
and  many  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  go_ats  are  reared.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  considerable.  Much  salt 
is  manufactured  along  the  coast.  Cap.  Victoria. 

Tamerlane.    See  TIMUB. 

Tamil',  Its  Language  and  Literature.  Tamil  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated,  ancient,  logical,  exact, 
and  generally  interesting  langs.  of  India.  It  is  the  queen  of 
Dravidian  tongues,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Sans,  is  the 
king  of  the  Aryan  dialects.  T.  is  a  cultivated  Dravidian  dia- 
lect. In  its  phraseology  it  is  rich  and  copious.  When  a 
scholar  is  heard  to  speak  it,  it  has  a  robust  and  sonorous 
power  that  is  unmistakable.  There  are  2  kinds  of  T.— the 
Shen-T.  and  the  Kodun-T.— which  vary  greatly.  Through- 
out all  of  the  vast  plain  of  the  Carnatic,  T.  in  some  form  or 
other  is  spoken.  From  a  little  N.  of  Madras  to  where  triple 
lines  of  white  breakers  flash  over  the  nets  of  Tinnevelly  and 
Travancore  fishermen  who  ply  their  trade  round  about 
Cape  Comorin,  T.  is  the  common  vernacular.  It  is  spoken 
by  14,500,000  Hindoos.  Malabar  was  the  name  given  3  cen- 
turies ago  to  T.  by  the  Port.  In  anc.  times  Tamilians  were 
divided  into  3  great  subdivisions— namely,  the  Cholas,  the 
Cheras,  and  the  Pandyas.  The  Pandya  kings  ruled  over  a 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast  during  the  time  of  Pliny ;  and 
Strabo  mentions  the  name  of  the  Indian  king  who  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Rom.  emp.  Augustus  as  "  Pandion." 

T.  may  be  described  as  an  aboriginal  Indian  lang.  It  was 
spoken  m  S.  India  before  the  flood  of  Aryan  invasion  came 
into  India  from  the  N.  W.  When  Sans,  thus  entered  Hindo- 
stan,  T.  may  have  been  driven  farther  S. ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  tracts  of  Central  or  even 
N.  Indian  hill-country  were  primitively  occupied  by  tribes 
who  spoke  modifications  of  the  T.  lang.  It  seems  perfectly 
certain  that  T.  was  spoken  in  India  1000  yrs.  B.  c.  Classical 
T.  differs  almost  as  widely  from  ordinary  colloquial  T.  as 
Lat.  does  from  It.  The  vocabulary  of  the  most  anc.,  most 
polished,  and  most  poetical  forms  of  the  T.  lang.  is  most 
exhaustive,  precise,  and  extensive.  Centuries  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  methods  elaborated  could  have  become 
crystallized  and  authoritative  in  the  lit.  of  the  lang. 

T.  lit.  is  of  large  extent,  but  all  the  more  anc.  portion  of 
t  is  composed  in  intricate  and  elaborate  verse.  Every 
treatise,  whether  relating  to  ethics  or  gram.,  med.  or  theol., 
astron.  or  any  science  or  art.  was  by  the  unalterable  law  of 
custom  written  in  metre.  It  is  only  of  late  yrs.  that  a  T 
prose  lit.  has  been  springing  up  and  flourishing.  We  have 
no  specimen  at  present  extant  of  the  earliest  T.  classics. 
The  earliest  work,  probably,  which  we  still  possess  is  the 
old  gram,  called  the  Tol  Kdppiyam—i.  e.  "  the  ancient  poem." 
But  as  for  the  precise  date  of  the  rise  of  Tamilian  lit.  noth- 
ing is  known  with  absolute  certainty.  The  works  of  the 
greatest  writers  might  have  been  composed  a  century  or 
two  earlier  than  computed,  or  a  century  or  two  later 
lake  for  instance,  the  greatest  work  in  the  T.  laug.  It  is 
entitled  the  Kural  of  Tiruvalluvar.  It  is  a  magnificent 
ethical  poem  of  1330  distichs.  Each  distich  is  a  poetical 
aphorism  of  rare  beauty.  Yet  the  precise  date  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  noble  work  is  still  involved  in  mist.  All  that 
can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  that  it  was  com- 
posed m  every  probability  before  the  10th  century  A.  D  How 
many  centuries  before  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
absolute  certainty.  Tiruvalluvar,  the  author  of  the  Kvral 
was  a  pariah. 

Auveiyar.  or  Auvei  ("  the  venerable  matron  ")  was  a  T 
poetess,  who  was  reputedly  Tiruvalluvar's  sister.  She  is 

)  Sappho  of  S.  India,  and  many  of  her  writings  possess 
the  highest  poetic  beauty.  Two  of  the  greatest  works,  as 
also  the  oldest,  are  the  Naladi  and  the  Chintdmani  The 
tormer  is  an  ethical  poem,  and  is  remarkable  for  great 
sweetness  of  rhythm.  It  is  composed  in  stanzas  of  4  lines 
each  throughout.  The  Chintamani  ("  the  jewel  which  grati- 
fies every  wish  ")  is  by  far  the  greatest  epic  poem  in  the  T 
lang.  It  contains  some  15,000  lines.  Another  great  poem 
is  the  Ilamayana,  in  T.  The  version  is  by  Kamban,  one  of 
the  most  fluent  and  ornate  of  T.  classical  writers.  The  T 
Ramayana  is  not  a  slavish  translation  of  Valmiki's  great 
bans,  epic,  but  it  is  rather  an  adaptation.  Two  other 


famous  T.  poets  of  Kamban's  time  are  Pugalendi  and  Ottak- 
kuttan.  For  some  2  centuries  after  the  death  of  Kamban 
there  appear  to  have  arisen  no  great  T.  authors,  till  sud- 
denly there  sprang  up  a  literary  revival.  A  new  poet, 
Athivirarama  Pandya,  now  flourished,  and  this  elegant 
writer  produced  the  Xeidadam,  the  Kdsikandam,  and  Vettri 
Verkei— the  latter  a  small  poem  which  has  attained  enor- 
mous popularity.  About  this  time,  too,  Villiputturar  trans- 
lated the  Sans.  Mahubhumta  into  T.  verse.  At  this  period, 
too,  was  probably  composed  the  greatest  of  the  Vedantic 
poems  in  T.,  the  Gnana  Vanishtham.  Not  much  later  than 
this  time  were  written  those  elegant  poems,  full  of  similes, 
and  metaphors,  and  pleasant  moral  aphorisms,  which  are 
now  taught  in  every  T.  vernacular  school  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  About  and  after  this  time  the  Sittar  school  of 
T.  poets  flourished— men  who  openly  taught  anti-Brahmiu- 
ical  doctrines.  Among  others.  Tirumula  and  Konkanar  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  this  school.  But  the  foremost 
place  must  be  ascribed  to  Pattira  Giriyar  and  Sivavakkiar. 
Pattira  Giriyar's  chief  poem  is  entitled  Lamentations,  Siva- 
yakkiar  is  a  bolder  poet,  more  original,  more  uncompromis- 
ing—an  iconoclast  at  heart,  a  hater  of  shams,  and  one 
who  deigns  only  to  worship  the  unseen  "  Audar-Kon,"  the 
"  Shepherd  of  the  Worlds,"  to  whom  the  sun  and  stars  are 
but  as  sheep,  which  he  guides  whithersoever  he  willeth. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  several  writers  of 
the  highest  eminence  have  flourished  in  T.-land.  Tayuma- 
navar  of  Trichinopoly  and  Beschi  of  Madura  have  left  an 
imprint  of  their  genius  on  the  lit.  of  T.  which  will  not  be 
erased  as  long  as  that  lit.  exists.  The  new  revised  edition 
of  the  T.  Bible  has  literary  excellence  not  common  in  trans- 
lations from  a  European  lang.  into  an  Oriental  one.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  C.  CALDWELL.] 

Tam'many  Society,  an  inst.  originally  organized  for 
charitable  purposes  in  New  York  May  12,  1789,  deriving  its 
name  from  a  Delaware  chieftain  who  had  recently  died  at 
the  age  of  above  100  yrs.,  and  who  for  his  reputed  virtues 
was  in  the  latter  yrs.  of  the  Revolution  facetiously  chosen 
patron  saint  of  the  new  republic.  Secret  societies  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Tammany  were  organized  in  Phila.  and 
other  cities ;  but  the  inst.  soon  fell  into  oblivion  except  in 
New  York,  where  it  soon  became  the  prin.  instrument  of 
the  managers  of  the  Dem.  party  in  New  York.  The  society 
was  much  discredited  by  the  participation  in  its  honors  of 
William  M.  Tweed  and  his  accomplices  in  fraud,  but  it  was 
reformed  after  the  Tweed  prosecutions. 

Tampa,  Fla.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ta in' pa  Bay,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Fla.,  is  chiefly  in  Hills- 
boro'  co.  Its  upper  portion  is  divided  into  2  parts,  Old 
Tampa  Bay  and  Hillsboro'  Bay.  It  is  35  m.  long  and  from  6 
to  15  m.  wide.  A  line  of  keys  fences  its  entrance  from 
storms,  making  it  a  safe,  spacious,  accessible,  and  excellent 
harbor.  The  bay  contains  many  small  islands,  and  abounds 
in  fish  and  turtle. 

Tan'cred,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the 
first  crusade,  b.  in  Sic.  in  1078,  a  son  of  Odo  and  Emma,  the 
sister  of  Robert  Guiscard  ;  in  1096  raised  an  army  in  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  joined  his  cousin,  Bohemund  of  Tarauto,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
July  19,  1099,  and  in  the  battle  of  Askalou,  Aug.  12.  He  was 
made  prince  of  Tiberias,  and  most  of  his  time  was  taken  up 
in  petty  warfare,  partly  with  Baldwin  and  the  other  Chr. 
princes,  partly  with  the  Saracens.  D.  Dec.  6, 1112. 

Taney,  taw'ne  (ROGER  BROOKE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Calvert  co., 
Md.,  Mar.  17,  1777,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  in  1795 ;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799 ;  in  1816  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate.  Originally  belonging  to  the  Federal 
party,  he  became  in  1824  a  supporter  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by 
whom  in  1831  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  atty.-gen.,  and  in  1833 
was  nominated  as  sec.  of  the  treas. ;  but  the  senate,  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  18,  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination.  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  having  died  in  1835,  the  Pres.  appointed 
Mr.  T.  as  his  successor.  In  the  ad_ministration  of  this  office 
his  most  noted  act  was  his  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
in  1857.  Chief-Justice  T.  again  came  somewhat  prominently 
into  notice  in  May  1861.  A  Mr.  John  Merryman  had  been 
arrested  in  Baltimore  by  order  of  a  Federal  gen.  for  alleged 
treason  ;  the  chief-justice  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
bring  the  prisoner  before  him ;  the  officer  in  charge  of 
Merryman  refused  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
empowered  by  Pres.  Lincoln  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  coi~pm ;  whereupon  the  chief-justice 
wrote  out  a  formal  opinion  that  the  Pres.  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  supend  the  writ,  and  that  this  could  be 
done  only  by  the  legislative  authority.  D.  Oct.  12,  1864. 

Tanganyika,  a  lake  of  Central  Afr.,  S.  of  Lakes  Albert 
and  Victoria,  between  lat.  3°  and  9°  S.  and  Ion.  29°  and  32° 
E.,  extends  for  about  400  m.  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  2711  ft.  above  the  sea,  deep  and  clear  water, 
and  a  very  irregular  form,  its  wjdth  varying  from  10  to  60 
m.  Its  shores  are  generally  rich  in  beautiful  scenery.  The 
surrounding  country  is  in  many  places  densely  peopled. 
The  most  important  town  is  Ujiji,  on  the  E.  shore. 

Taii'geiit.  A  line  is  T.  to  a  curve  when  it  touches  it  at 
a  single  point,  called  the  point  of  contact.  The  T.  to  a  curve 
at  a  point  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  secant  through 
that  point ;  for,  suppose  a  secant  to  be  drawn  through  the 
point  of  contact  and  any  other  point  of  the  curve  ;  then  let 
the  second  point  be  moved  along  the  curve  toward  the  first ; 
the  secant  will  continually  approach  the  T.,  and  when  the 
second  point  falls  on  the  first,  the  secant  will  become  a  T. : 
if  the  motion  of  the  second  point  is  continued,  the  line  will 
become  a  secant  on  the  other  side.  Hence  we  infer  that 
onlv  one  T.  can  be  drawn  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point. 

Tan'ghlii,  an  ordeal  poison  formerly  in  vogue  in  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  the  exceedingly  poisonous  seed  of  Tanghinia 
venenifera.  A  small  portion  of  the  powdered  seed  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  suspected  person,  whose  only  hope  was  in 
the  emetic  action  which  the  drug  sometimes  exerts. 

Tan'gle  and  Sea -Tangle,  names  for  several  sea- 
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weeds,  but  especially  for  Laminana  digitata.  The  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  used  as  food  and  forage,  and  the 
plants  are  employed  in  the  production  of  iodine. 

Tan'hauser,  the  hero  of  a  Ger.  legend  of  the  early  Mid- 
dle Age*  :  spent  some  yrs.  in  wild  dissipation  at  Venusberg, 
but  was  finally  smitten  by  conscience,  and  went  to  the  pope 
to  get  remission  of  his  sins.  The  pope  answered  that  his 
sins  could  as  little  be  forgiven  as  the  wand  which  the  pope 
held  in  his  hand  could  become  green  again,  and  T.  walked 
back  to  Venusberg.  But  a  few  days  after,  the  pope's  wand 
suddenly  began  to  sprout. 

Tanjore',  town  of  Brit.  India,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same 
name  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cav- 
ery.  It  is  a  large  city,  well  built  and  strongly  fortified, 
carrying  on  a  lively  trade  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
silks,  muslins,  and  calicoes,  and  containing  many  fine  build- 
in^  and  magnificent  monuments.  Its  great  pagoda  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindoo  arch.,  audits  colossal  bull 
statue  of  black  granite  is  the  greatest  and  most  finished 
wo-k  of  Hindoo  sculpture.  Pop.  51,745. 
Tank- Worm.  See  GUINEA-WORM. 
Tan'ner  AROMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Market  Lavington,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1074.  was  ed.  at  Ox.,  and  was  made  fellow  of  All 
'Souls  in  1696;  entered  holy  orders;  became  successively 
rector  of  Thorp,  prebend  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk, 
canon  of  Christ  Ch.,  and  in  1732  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.  Wrote 
Bibllotheca  Britannico-Hldernica.  D.  in  1735. 
Taimliauser.  See  TANHACSER. 

Tau'nic  Acids,  or  Tannins  [Ger.  Gerbsdureti;  Fr. 
acides  tannique*}.  These  are  astringent  principles  which  are 
very  widely  disseminated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
most  important  sources  of  these  compounds  are  the  barks 
of  varieties  of  the  oak  and  pine,  sumach,  gall  and  valonia 
nuts,  kino,  divi-divi,  and  catechu  ;  the  bark  and  berries  of 
manv  forest  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  elm,  the  willow,  the 
horse-chestnut,  the  plum,  the  pear.  Numerous  shrubs  and 
roots,  such  as  the  whortleberry,  the  tormentilla,  and  the 
bistort,  contain  notable  proportions  of  some  modification 
of  T  A.  Less  important  in  this  respect  are  coffee,  tea, 
nettles,  etc.  All  of  the  forms  of  T.  A.  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  tannin  contained  in  the  gall- 
nut  the  differences  in  chemical  composition  presented  by 
them  being  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  accidental  im- 
purities ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  several  distinct  acids,  which  possess,  however,  many 
properties  in  common.  The  most  important  and  best  in- 
vestigated form  of  tannin  is  gaUotannic  acid.  Other  modi- 
fications are  caffetannic,  catechutannic,  morintannic,  <juern- 
ta/iiuc,  and  quinotannic  acids,  which,  although  very  similar 
in  many  properties,  possess  different  compositions. 
Tanning  and  Tawiiijj.  See  LEATHER. 
Tannin  [Fr.],  Medicinal  Uses  of.  T.  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  peculiarly  characterized  by  its  freedom  from 
the  irritant  properties  of  the  mineral  astringents.  Taken 
internally,  it  is  also  devoid  of  any  poisonous  action.  Its 
uses  in  med.  are  solely  as  an  astringent  to  catarrhal  mucous 
membranes,  and  occasionally  as  a  styptic  to  control  bleed- 
ing from  small  vessels. 

Tauu,  von  der  (Lrowie),  BARON,  b.  at  Darmstadt  June 
18,  1815,  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  crown-prince  Max  of  Ba- 
varia when,  in  1848,  in  the  Schleswig  -  Holsteiu  war,  he 
organized  a  corps  of  volunteers ;  became  chief  of  staff  to 
Prince  Eduard  of  Sax.  in  1849,  and  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Willisen  in  1850.  In  the  war  with  Prus.  in  1866  he  was  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Bavarian  army.  In  1869  he  was  made  a  gen. 
of  inf.,  and  commanded  first  Bavarian  corps  m  Fr.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  in  battles  of  Worth,  Beaumont,  and 
Sedan,  and  in  battle  of  the  Loire. 

Tan'rec,  the  Fr.  name  given  to  certain  insectivorous 
mammals  of  the  genus  Ventetes.  In  external  -appearance 
and  size  the  species  considerably  resemble  the  hedgehogs 
(Erinaceus),  but  are  very  different  anatomically.  Iheir 
head-quarters  are  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

Tan'sy  [Fr.  tanaisie]  ( Tanacetum  vutgare)  is  a  perennial 
plant  bearing  doubly  pinnatifid  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
blossoming  from  July  to  Sept.  It  possesses  a  very  strong, 
not  unpleasant,  odor,  and  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taste.  T 
leaves  contain,  beside  the  usual  proportions  of  chlorophyi 
lignine,  steariue,  resin,  tannin,  etc.,  a  peculiar  volatile  oil 
and  an  acid  termed  tanacetic  acid.  The  seeds  and  leaves  of 
T.  are  employed,  to  a  slight  extent,  as  medicinal  agents 

Tanta,  cap.  of  the  Goorbeeyeh  provs.,  in  the  Delta,  Eg>  pt 
54  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  on  the  Cairo  and  Alexandria  R.  K 
the  centre  of  religious  fanaticism  in  Lower  Egypt.    Its  s 
ation,  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Delta   renders  it  easily 
accessible  to  those  who  go  there  on  the  triennial  religious 
pilgrimages  to  celebrate  the  birthplace  of  a  great          MB 
Lint,  the  Seyyid  Ahmad    El-Beda wee      The  greatest  ol 
these  festivals,  which  is  near  the  end  of  the  Chr  ^.at- 
tracts more  pilgrims  than  any  other  m  Egypt, 
tivals  are  characterized  by  debauchery,  crime    and  not. 
There  is  yearly  a  mammoth  gathering  in i  this ;  unique  cit> 
known  among  the  Franks  as  the  "  Tanta  Fair."   Pop.  60,000. 
Scene  of  massacres  in  1882.  .         .   . 

Tan'talus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  wealthy  king 'of Argos 
Corinth,  Phrygia,  or  Paphlagoma,  who  committed  some 
great  crime  against  the  gods.  As  a  Punlshm^T'  3*? 
placed  in  a  lake  in  the  lower  world  whose  Caters  receded 
from  his  lips  whenever  he  tried  to  dr,mk-  ^o^ded  °y 
rich  fruits  which  withdrew  whenever  he  atten ipted  to  eat 
of  them,  and  with  a  huge  rock  suspended  over  his  hea( 
always  threatening  to  fall  and  crush  him.  island- 

Ta'pa,  a  kind  of  paper-cloth  made  by  the  S        »JSS± 
ers  from  the  bark  of  small  branches  of  the  paper -m ulberry 
(Broustonetla  papyrifera).    The  natives  take  the  moist 
slips  of  the  bark,  beat  them  together,  and  dry  them 

Tapajos,  tah-pah'zhoce,  river  in  Brazil,  rises ,  inr th 
of  the  prov.  'of  Matto  Grosso  under  the  name  of  Jariieuna 
assumes  the  name  of  Tapajos  after  its  entrance  into  tne 
prov.  of  Para,  and  joins  the  Amazon,  after  a  nort 


course  of  about  1100  m.    It  is  navigable  to  within  a  few  m. 
from  its  sources. 

Tap'estry  [Gr.  Tairjjs,  a  "carpet:"  Fr.  t<ipi#*trie],  an 
ornamental  carpet-work  for  decorating  walls  and  furniture, 
brought  into  general  use  in  W.  Europe  by  the  Saracens  i.f 
Sp.  The  oldest  known  specimen  is  the  Bayeux  T.,  com- 
memorating the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  the  fabrication  of  T.  by  the  loom  became 
an  important  industry  in  Flanders,  and  was  introduced  into 
Eng.  early  in  the  16th  century.  The  most  important  manu- 
factory at  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  Gobelins  in  FT. 

Tape'worm,  Tienia  [Gr.  nurta,  "tape"].  There  are 
three  varieties  of  T. :  1.  Ttt/iia  solium  ;  2.  Tanlamedio-canel- 
lata ;  3.  Botriocephaltis  lcUu«  or  Tcenia  lota.  The  first  grows 
to  great  length,  100  or  150  ft.,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
usually  alone  or  single.  Its  segments  are  longer  than  they 
are  broad,  the  neck  long,  often  an  inch,  and  the  head  has  a 
nose-like  prominence,  2  rows  of  silicious  hooks,  a  dozen  or 
more  in  each  row.  and  back  of  them  4  "suckers."  The 
second  has  neither  snout  nor  hooks  on  the  head,  only  the 
suckers ;  the  neck  is  shorter  and  the  links  are  thicker, 
shorter,  and  broader.  The  third  variety  has  on  the  bead 
only  2  lateral  slits  or  suckers,  a  short  neck,  and  very  broad 
links.  The  T.  is  usually  detected  by  the  patient  finding 
links  in  the  passages  from  the  bowels.  The  symptoms 
caused  by  its  presence  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  indigestion.  Colicky  pains,  sense  of  motion 
in  the  bowels,  capricious  and  impaired  appetite,  defective 
health  and  strength,  and  lack  of  flesh  are  its  chief  indica- 
tions. The  remedies  for  T.  are  the  fluid  extract  of  male 
fern,  powdered  kousso,  decoction  of  pomegranate-bark,  or 
powdered  pumpkin-seeds,  all  of  which  are  efficacious.  ( )t  1  ier 
remedies,  as  carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  opium,  calomel,  are 
given  in  small  repeated  doses,  often  with  good  results. 
(See  VERMIFUGES.)  E.  D.  Hn»ox. 

Tapio'ca,  the  starch  of  the  Janipha  (orMttpM)  /"""- 
ilwt  (cassava-plant),  from  which  it  is  prepared  by  pressing 
the  washed  and  dried  roots  under  water,  when  it  is  obtained 
in  a  mealy  form,  which  is  converted  into  a  granular  condi- 
tion by  drying  over  hot  plates.  T.  is  largely  consumed  as 
an  article  of  food. 

Tapir 'Idas  [from  Tapirus—9.  Latinized  form  of  a  Bra- 
zilian aboriginal  name— the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata  and  sub-order  Perisso- 
dactyla,  related  to  the  rhinoceroses  and  horses.  The  tapirs 
more  resemble  the  hogs  than  their  nearer  relations,  but 
they  are  peculiar  in  that  the  hind  quarters  project  notably 
backward,  and  the  snout  is  produced  into  a  rudimentary 
flexible  proboscis  ;  the  nostrils  are  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
boscis ;  the  ears  are  erect  and  moderately  developed  ;  the 
neck  abbreviated  ;  the  tail  very  short  ;  the  anterior  feet  have 
each  4  toes,  the  posterior  3.  The  teeth  are  in  almost  full 
number.  There  are  6  incisors  and  2  small  canines  in  each 
jaw  •  the  upper  jaw  has  7  and  the  lower  6  molars  on  each 
side.  The  skull  has  a  nasal  aperture  very  large,  and  en- 
croaching far  behind  into  the  frontals  and  on  each  side  of 
the  nasal  bones,  leaving  apparent  sideways  the  septum  be- 
tween the  nares,  and  separated  from  the  orbits  only  by  the 
thin  frontal  bones.  All  the  species  are  denizens  of  deep 
forests,  but  near  where  water  abounds,  to  which  they  love 

Tap' pa  ii  (ARTHUR),  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  22, 
1786.  sou  of  Benjamin  (1748-1831),  a  Revolutionary  patriot 
and  merchant ;  received  a  good  common-school  ediu-atio 
established  himself  in  New  York  as  an  importer  of  Brit,  dry 
goods  1814;  was  one  of  the  chief  founders i  of  the  Amer. 
Tract  Society,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Amer  B 
Society;  endowed  Lane  Sem.  at  Cin.,  a  P«>fe»or8h|p  lU 
Auburn  Theological  Sem,  erected  Tappan  Hall  at •  Oberlin  . 


.,-  -    «.  W.I.IT     Anti   <l 

his  own  rooms  the  nucleus  of  the  New  \orX  Ann-. 
Society,  which  was  publicly  organized  under  his  presiden- 
cy Oct.' 2;  was  first  pres.  of  Amer    Ami-Slavery  Society, 

VJ  i      _   ^ T^1_S1_        T\~~        A        1WJ-J  T\       JIlllv    '>jl        iMl.i 


farmed  at  Phila.  Dec.  4,  1833.    ?•  Julv  23    865 
Tappan  (BENJAMIN),  brother  of  Arthur    b    at  North- 


:  »£3"«35n.  politician ;  joined 


«lavprv  religious,  and  philanthropic  associations. 
ISe SaU?  in  the  Amer  ^Missionary  Association,  of  which  he 
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Tappan  Sea,  or  Tappan  Bay  [Dut.  Taxman  Zee}. 
is  an  expansion  of  Hudson  Kiver.  Its  lower  end  is  24  m  N. 
of  New  York.  It  is  12  m.  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  4  m. 

Tar,  Coal,  or  Pitch.  The  term  pilch  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  solid  resinous  substances  of  dark  color  and  brill- 
iant lustre :  (1)  mineral  pitch,  called  asphaltum  and  bitu- 
men abundant  at  the  Dead  Sea,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Mex., 
Cuba,  Ritchie  co.,  W.  Va.,  Albert  mine,  N.  S.,  Peru,  Cal., 
etc. ;  (2)  Burgundy  pitch,  the  melted  resin  of  Abietis  resina 
or  Thus:  (3)  wood-tar  pitch,  prepared  by  boiling  down  (dis- 
tilling off  the  naphthas)  wood-tar ;  (4)  coal-tar  pitch,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  from  coal-tar. 

Tara.    See  TARO. 

Tar'aii tlniii,  an  epidemic  dancing  mania,  formerly 
prevalent  in  Apulia,  and  especially  at  Taranto,  whence  its 
name.  It  was  popularly  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula. 

Ta'ranto  [Gr.  Tcipas;  Lat.  7'arentum],  town  of  It.,prov. 
of  Lecce,  at  N.  extremity  of  the  large  gulf  of  same  name 
which  forms  the  hollow  below  the  heel  of  the  Soot  The  town 
is  built  on  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  2  stone 
bridges,  and  on  both  sides  a  deep  bay  sweeps  inland,  thus 
forming  a  double  basin.  Two  low  islands  (anc.  Vhaerades), 
San  Pietro  and  San  Paolo,  lie  as  a  protection  across  the 
harbor.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  visitor  beyond  the 
exceptionally  beautiful  views  of  sea  and  land  to  be  had  at 
many  points,  and  the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  almost 
tropical  vegetation.  The  honey,  the  oil,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  neighborhood  have  as  great  a  reputation  as  ever,  and 
the  waters  abound  in  excellent  fish  of  many  varieties.  The 
remains  of  the  anc.  town,  the  largest  of  all  the  cities  of 
Magna  Grsecia  (founded  707  B.  c.),  are  very  insignificant.  In 
mediaeval  hist.,  T.  is  especially  remembered  as  the  fief  of 
Bohemond  the  Norman  crusader.  Pop.  33,942. 

Tara  n't  iila  [from  Taranto],  a  name  applied  to  several 
different  kinds  of  animals.  (1)  Primarily,  it  was  given  to  a 
spider  of  8.  It.  Its  bite  was  supposed  to  cause  the  disease 
called  tarantism.  (2)  In  warm,  temperate,  and  tropical 
countries  it  is  extended  by  the  Eng.-speaking  races  to 
sundry  large  spiders.  (3)  Some  lizards  are  also  popularly 
styled  tarantulas. 

Tar'boro',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.,  60 
m.  S.  E.  of  Raleigh,  has  male  and  female  acads.  Pop.  1870, 
1340  :  1880,  1600. 

Tarbox  (INCREASE  N.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Tare,  a  name  of  various  leguminous  plants,  especially 
applied  to  some  of  the  species  of  Vicia,  particularly  F. 
saliva.  Its  rather  scanty  herbage  is  very  nutritious.  It  is 
probable  that  the  plant  called  tare  in  the  Eng.  N.  T.  is 
either  darnel  or  chess. 

Tareiitum.    See  TARANTO. 

Tar'gums  [Chaldee  for  "interpretation"],  the  name 
of  certain  paraphrases  of  the  Heb.  Scripts.,  written  in  the 
popular  or  Aramaic  tongue,  and  giving  the  rabbinical  and 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  text.  They  are  of  very  anc. 
and  obscure  origin. 

Tar'iir,  a  table  or  list  of  duties,  drawbacks,  and  boun- 
ties charged  or  allowed  on  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  goods  from  one  country,  state,  or  city  to  another.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Moorish  town  of  Tarifa,  N.  of  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  duties  were  collected  upon  the 
objects  of  Afr.  commerce.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  is  exclu- 
sively applied  to  a  law  of  Cong,  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
duties  on  imports. 

Tar'lrton  (Sir  BANASTRE),  b.  in  Liverpool  Aug.  21,  1754, 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  purchased  a  cornetcy  in  the  dragoon  guards ; 
served  under  Howe  and  Clinton  in  the  campaigns  of  1777- 
78 ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.-col.  and  to  the  command  of 
the  Brit.  Legion,  with  which  he  served  under  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis  in  the  South  ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Camden 
and  Guilford  C.-H.,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Jan. 
17,  1781,  was  defeated  by  Col.  Morgan.  He  served  with 
Cornwallis  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  being  among 
those  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  Returning  to  Eng.  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  col.,  and  in  1790  was  returned  to 
Parl.  for  Liverpool;  in  1798  married  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Ancaster.  He  was  promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  1794, 
lieut.-gen.  1801,  gen.  1812,  having  previously  been  appointed 
gov.  of  Berwick  and  Holy  Island,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
and  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1818 :  pub.  a  ITist.  of  the  Campaign  of  1780- 
81  in  the  8.  Provs.  of  N.  Amer.  D.  Jan.  23,  1833. 

Ta'ro  [the  native  name],  the  root  of  Colocasia  macro- 
rhiza,  of  which  many  varieties  are  grown  in  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  tops  are  used  as  a  potherb,  and  the  starchy 
root  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  Polynesia. 

Tarpelan  (tar-pe'yan)  Rock,  at  Rome,  was  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Here  Tarpeia  was  buried,  a 
vestal  virgin  who  during  the  reign  of  Romulus  betrayed  the 
Capitoline  citadel  to  the  attacking  Sabines.  In  later  times 
it  was  customary  to  hurl  from  the  T.  R.  persons  condemned 
for  treason  or  the  exercise  of  dangerous  political  powers. 

Tarquin'lus,  the  name  of  a  Rom.  family  which,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
earliest  hist,  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  2  of  whose  members 
became  kings.  (1)  Lucius  TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS  was  elected 
-  king  after  the  death  of  Aucus  Marcius,  in  616  B.  c.  His  reign 
was  very  glorious.  He  waged  successful  wars  against  the 
Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans.  He  built  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima, laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  Forum,  and  com- 
menced the  Capitoline  temple  and  the  stone  wall  around 
the  city.  He  instituted  the  Rom.  games,  added  100  new 
members  to  the  senate,  etc.  But  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
assassinated  him  in  578  B.  c.— (2)  His  son,  Lucius  TARQUINIUS 
SUPERBUS,  assassinated  Scrviua  Tullius  in  534  B.  c.,  and 
seized  the  crown.  T.  was,  as  his  surname,  Superbm,  the 
"Proud,"  indicates,  a  very  high-handed  master;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  slighted  the  higher  classes  he  sorely 
oppressed  the  lower  by  heavy  taxes  and  forced  labor ;  the 
rape  of  Lucretia  became  the  occasion  of  a  general  out- 


break. T.  was  deposed  and  the  monarchical  govt.  abol- 
ished in  Rome.  D.  495  B.  c. 

Tar'ragpn  [Sp.  taragona],  an  aromatic  perennial  herb 
of  the  family  Composite,  a  native  of  N.  Asia,  but  accli- 
mated in  European  gardens.  T.  vinegar  is  an  article  of 
commerce. 

Tar'rytown,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Tappan  Sea  (Hudson  River),  26  m.  N.  of  New  York.  It  is 
celebrated  as  containing  the  former  home  (Suunyside)  and 
the  burial-place  of  Washington  Irving.  Sleepy  Hollow  is 
included  within  its  precincts,  and  there  are  many  elegant, 
mansions  along  its  heights.  Pop.  1880,  3025. 

Tar'sltlah  is  often  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  as  a  large  and 
important  commercial  emporium,  but  it  is  doubtful  where 
it  was  located. 

Tar'sia,  or  Intarslatu'ra,  a  kind  of  mosaic  made  of 
pieces  of  w*ood  of  different  colors,  so  disposed  as  to  form 
regular  patterns  or  more  artistic  designs,  and  then  strongly 
glued  together.  These  designs  are  sometimes  inlaid  in  tab- 
lets of  walnut  or  other  wood. 

Tar'sus,  town  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  on  the  Cydnus,  12  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  for  several 
centuries  before  and  after  Christ  an  important  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  cap.  of  the  Rom.  prov.  of  Cilicia,  and  cele- 
brated both  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  a  centre  of  com- 
merce. The  apostle  Paul  was  born  here,  and  Julian  the 
Apostate  was  buried  here.  In  the  confusion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  city  greatly  declined.  It  has  still  some  im- 
portance, however,  as  the  place  from  which  are  exported 
the  rich  harvests  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  fruits  which  the 
fertile  dists.  in  the  neighborhood  produce.  Its  pop.  may 
vary  between  4000  and  30,000. 

Tar'tar  [Gr.  raprapos,  "nether  world  "],  a  term  applied 
to  all  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  but  more  especially  to  the  acid 
tartrate  of  potassium  or  hydric-potassic  tartrate.  Crude 
T.  or  argol  is  obtained  as  a  deposit  in  the  interior  of  the 
casks  in  which  fermenting  wines  are  stored  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  crystalline  crust.  The  best  varieties  of  crude  T. 
contain  from  77  to  85  per  cent,  of  acid  tartrate  of  po- 
tassium, the  chief  impurities  being  tartrate  of  calcium 
and  coloring  or  mucilaginous  matters.  From  these  latter 
it  is  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water,  and  precipitating 
the  flocculent  matter  by  means  of  finely  powdered  clay  and 
charcoal ;  the  solution  is  then  concentrated  and  crystal- 
lized. The  purified  commercial  article  usually  contains 
from  85  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  acid  tartrate. 

Tartar,  Cream  of.    See  CREAM  op  TARTAR. 

Tartar  Emetic,  Tartarlzed  Antimony,  Sttbl- 
ated  Tartar,  or  Potasslo-aittlmoulous  Tartrate. 
This  well-known  salt  is  made  by  boiling  acid  potassium 
tartrate  (cream  of  tartar)  with  antimony  trioxide  in  water. 
It  forms  in  transparent  crystals,  which  become  white  and 
opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  in  the  shops  it  is  gener- 
ally kept  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  dissolves  in  20  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  between  2  and  3  of  boiling,  but  all  aque- 
ous solutions  spontaneously  decompose  on  keeping.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  proof  spirit  or  wine.  If 
pure,  a  solution  of  T.  E.  yields  no  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride,  nor,  when  diluted,  with  argentic  nitrate,  nor  does 
it  turn  blue  with  potassic  ferrocyanide. 

T.  E.  has  rather  a  nauseous,  harsh  metallic  taste,  and 
upon  the  animal  system  is  both  a  local  irritant  and  a  pow- 
erful constitutional  poison.  Applied  to  the  skin,  as  in  oint- 
ment, it  causes  burning  pain,  redness,  and  finally  the  erup- 
tion of  a  crop  of  painful  pustules.  Taken  internally,  small 
doses,  as  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  tend  to  reduce  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  promote  perspiration. 
Somewhat  larger  quantities  cause  nausea  and  vomiting, 
with  relaxation  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  muscular  system, 
reduced  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  general  feeling  of  de- 

Eression  and  weakness.  Still  larger  doses  cause  an  intensi- 
cation  of  the  above  symptoms,  with  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  the  induction  of  a  choleraic  state,  characterized 
by  violent  and  prolonged  nausea,  vomiting,  and  serious 
purging,  colic,  cramps,  great  enfeeblement  of  the  heart  and 
general  strength,  and  finally  collapse  and  death.  After 
death  decided  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
generally  found. 

Tartar'lc  Acid  [Fr.  acide  tartnque ;  Ger.  Weinsaure  ; 
the  acid  of  tartar;  Sax.  teart:  Dut.  taart ;  Sp.  tarta}.  At 
present  6  acids  isomeric  with  the  tartaric  are  known, 
which  have  the  same  composition  and  possess  nearly  the 
same  chemical  properties,  but  differ  much  in  their  crystal- 
line structure  and  in  their  behavior  to  ward  polarized  light. 

Ordinary  tartaric  acid  (dextrotartaric  or  dextroracemic 
acid)  is  quite  widely  disseminated  in  the  free  state  in  vari- 
ous plants  and  berries ;  its  chief  source,  however,  being  the 
grape,  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  hydric-potassic  tartrate 
(cream  of  tartar).  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  crude  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  slowly  adding  pulverized  chalk  as  long 
as  the  mixture  effervesces.  This  acid  can  also  be  artificially 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  milk-sugar,  glucose,  starch, 
gum,  etc.  with  nitric  acid. 

The  isomeric  Icevotartaric  acid  is  obtained  upon  neutral- 
izing equal  parts  of  racemic  acid,  one  with  soda,  the  other 
with  ammonia,  mixing  the  fluids,  and  allowing  the  double 
salt  to  crystallize.  Laevotartaric  acid  is  also  produced  by 
the  complete  fermentation  of  racemic  acid,  by  which  the 
dextro-acid  present  is  decomposed,  and  by  the  fractional 
crystallization  of  cinchonicine  racemate.  When  equal 
amounts  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids  are  mixed 
and  evaporated,  racemic  acid  is  produced;  in  the  same 
manner  racemates  are  obtained  from  mixtures  of  dextro- 
and  lasvo-tartrates. 

RACEMIC  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  that  head. 
It  has  lately  been  obtained  upon  heating  the  dextro-acid 
with  water  for  some  time  in  sealed  glass  tubes. 

T.  A.  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  in  the  preparation 
of  effervescing  drinks  and  baking-powders.  Some  of  the 
tartrates,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  Rochelle  salt,  and  the 
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potassio-ferric  tartrate  (tqrtarug  chalybeatus),  possess  valu- 
able medicinal  properties. 

Tar'tars,  or,  more  properly,  Tatars,  is  not  a  strictly 
defined  ethnological  name,  but  used  in  a  somewhat  vague 
sense.  The  word  Ta-tut-  is  of  Chi.  origin,  and  was  first  ap- 
plied to  those  Mongolian  tribes  who  descended  from  the 
Altai  plateaus  into  the  Chi.  lowlands,  robbing  and  plunder- 
ing. When  adopted  by  the  Europeans,  the  word  was  applied 
to  all  those  races  which  Genghis  Khan  had  brought  under 
his  sway  and  led  into  Europe.  At  present  the  name  is  used 
partly  in  a  wider  sense,  comprising  all  the  various  tribes 
and  races  inhabiting  the  plateaus  of  Central  and  X.  Asia, 
and  not  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family ;  partly,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  comprising  the  Kirgheez,  the  Oozbeks, 
and  some  other  tribes  inhabiting  Toorkistan  and  the  adja- 
cent regions. 

Tar'tarus  is  used  synonymously  with  7/adwby  the  later 
Gr.  and  Lat.  writers,  but  with  Homer  it  means  a  separate 
place,  as  far  below  Hades  as  the  heavens  are  above  earth, 
into  which  Zeus  had  thrown  the  worst  offenders  against 
his  authority.  Later  poets  sometimes  make  a  distinction 
between  T.  and  the  Elysian  Fields  as  2  divisions  of  Hades, 
the  former  occupied  by  the  criminals,  the  latter  simply  by 
the  dead.  As  a  personification,  T.  is  represented  as  the  son 
of  JSther  and  Gea  (air  and  earth),  and  by  his  mother  he  was 
father  to  the  Gigantes,  Typhoeus  and  Echidna. 

Tar'tary,  one  of  those  geographical  names  which  change 
meaning  according  to'time  and  place.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  name  denoted  the  whole  central  part  of  E.  Europe 
and  Asia  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Later,  the 
name  of  European  T.  was  confined  to  the  terr.  now  called 
Crimea,  while  that  of  Asiatic  T.  first  signified  the  whole 
empire  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors,  then  Toorkistan 
alone,  and  now  only  that  part  of  Toorkistan  which  does  not 
belong  either  to  Rus.  or  to  China. 

Tartrates.    See  TAHTARIC  ACID. 

Tasclierau,  tash'ro  <ELZEAR  AI.EXANDREI,  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Que.,  Canada,  in  1818,  studied  divinity  in  the  sem.  of  that 
city  ;  ordained  a  R.  Oath,  priest  1842 ;  prof,  of  mental  philos., 
director  of  studies,  and  superior  of  the  sem. :  became  prof, 
of  canon  law  in  Laval  Univ.  1856 :  administrator  of  diocese 
1870,  and  abp.  of  Quebec  Mar.  19,  1871. 

Tashkent!',  cap.  of  the  Rus.  dominions  in  Toorkistan, 
and  the  most  populous  city  in  Central  Asia,  in  a  gently 
sloping,  well-watered,  fertile  plain,  covered  with  numerous 
fruit  trees,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alatan  and  Chatkal  mts.  T. 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Central  Asia,  from  old  times  the 
seat  of  an  important  agriculture  and  a  brisk  trade.  Here 
the  roads  from  Kashgar  meet  with  those  which  lead  S.  from 
Samarcaud,  X.  from  Orenburg  and  Siberia,  into  Central  Asia. 
The  prin.  articles  of  exportation  and  importation  are  cotton 
fabrics,  metal  ware,  and  silk.  Pop.  76,072. 

Tas'mau  (ABEL  JANSSEN).  b.  at  Hoorn,  prov.  of  N.  Hoi., 
probably  in  1600,  was  sent  by  the  gov.-gen.  of  the  Dutch 
E.  I.  Co.,  Van  Diemen,  to  circumnavigate  the  Australian 
continent ;  discovered,  Nov.  24,  1642,  the  island  which  he 
called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  which  now  is  called  Tas- 
mania ;  Dec.  13,  the  S.  island  of  New  Zealand  :  Jan.  6,  the 
Friendly  Islands ;  Feb.  6,  the  Fiji  Islands.  Jan.  29,  1644,  he 
set  out  on  a  new  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea 
and  New  Holland,  but  never  returned. 

Tasma'iiia,  an  island  belonging  to  G.  Brit.,  situated  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Australia,  between  lat.  40°  44'  and  43°  38'  S.,  was 
called  Van  Diemen's  Land  up  to  1854  ;  comprises  an  area  of 
26,215  sq.  m.,  and  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
with  steep,  rocky  coasts  indented  with  numerous  bays, 
which  afford  good  harbors.  Three  mt. -ranges  (highest  peak 
5200  ft.)  traverse  the  island  in  the  direction  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.,  but  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is  that  of  a 
plateau  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  tolerably  well  wa- 
tered, and  covered  almost  entirely  with  forests.  The  climate 
does  not  allow  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants,  but  is  fa- 
vorable to  all  the  plants  and  fruits  of  Central  Europe  ;  agri- 
culture and  cattle-breeding  are  carried  on  with  success. 
The  mts.  are  rich  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  coal,  marble,  alum, 
and  crystals.  Characteristic  among  the  native  animals  are 
the  emu,  an  ostrich-like  bird,  and  the  kangaroo,  but  they 
have  of  late  been  so  ruthlessly  hunted  that  they  have  now 
become  nearly  extinct.  The  original  iuhabs.  were  Papuans, 
but  the  last  Papuan  d.  in  1869.  Pop.  1881,  115,705.  The  im- 
migration is  inconsiderable.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breed- 


lard,  butter  and  cheese,  flour,  fruit,  gold,  grain,  hides,  skins 
and  leather,  hops,  horses,  sheep,  oatmeal,  oil,  timber,  vege- 
tables, wool.  The  internal  traffic  is  very  limited.  It  has  a 
R.  R.  120  m.  long  connecting  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston, 
also  a  branch  from  Mersey  River  to  Deloraine.  A  submarine 
cable  connects  Low  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar  witu 
Queensland.  In  administrative  respects  T.  is  directly  under 
the  Brit,  colonial  sec.,  has  a  gov.  and  commander-m-chief, 
an  executive  council,  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  as- 
sembly to  which  each  electoral  dist.  sends  a  deputy.  Hobart 
Town'is  the  seat  of  govt. 

History.—  T.  was  discovered  in  1642  by  the  Dut.  explorer 
Tasman,  and  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  the  Dut.gov. 
of  the  E.  I.    In  1803  it  was  colonized  from  Sydney     Uoy. 
Ring  sent  Lieut.  Bowen  hither  with  3  soldiers  and  10  ma 
and  6  female  convicts,  and  these  settled  near  the  point  wiie 
now  Hobart  Town  stands.    A  few  months  later  2  Jing.  \  es- 
sels  arrived,  and  the  settlement  was  increased  by  a  num 
of  convicts.    In  1825  T.  was  separated  from  New  b 
and  established  as  an  independent  colony,  and.tromJ™ 
time  it  has  progressed  steadily,  though  very  slowly.    \.tro 
oriq.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.J 

Tas'so  (BERNARDO),  b.  at  Bergamo  Nov.  11,  M 
noble  family,  received  an  excellent  education :  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Salerno  as  sec.  to  Tunis  and  Flanders  ,  m ai 
ried  in  1539  Porzia  de'  Rossi,  and  settled  at  Sorrento,  >\nerc 


he  wrote  his  great  epic  in  100  cantos,  L' .\wa-t>'ii.    In  1547 
he  left  Sorrento,  having  lost  his  wife  and  being  peneevtod 
by  the  Sp.  Inquisition.    He  entered  the  service  first  >•• 
duke  of  Trbino,  afterward  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  d.  as 
gov.  of  Astiglia  in  1569. 

Tasso  (TORQUAY),  b.  at  Sorrento  Mar.  11.  1544,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  entered  the  Univ.  of  Padua  in  1557  to  study 
law.  He  felt  himself  more  attracted,  however,  to  lit.  and 
poetry.  In  1562  he  pub.  a  romantic  epic,  Rinaldo,  in  12 
cantos,  and  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received  ,: 
mined  him  to  give  up  jurisprudence  altogether  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  poetry.  He  repaired  to  Bologna,  where 
he  studied  philos.,  especially  Plato,  and  commenced  work 
on  his  great  epic,  Gerusalemme  Liberata.  In  1570.  at  which 
time  he  had  finished  the  first  8  songs  of  his  epic,  he  received 
a  kind  of  court  appointment  and  a  pension  from  Ah 
II.,  settled  at  Ferrara,  and  in  1575  Gerusalemme  Liberata  was 
completed.  He  afterward  became  insane.  D.  Apr.  25, 1686. 
Tatars.  See  TARTARS. 

Tate  (NAHUM),  b.  in  Dublin  in  1652,  was  ed.  at  Trinity 
Coll. ;  went  to  Lond.,  devoted  himself  to  lit.,  and  in  1692 
fitly  succeeded  Shadwell  as  poet-laureate  ;  fell  into  pecun- 
iary straits,  and  died  in  the  precincts  of  the  Mint,  where 
debtors  were  privileged  from  arrest.  He  assisted  Drydeu 
in  the  composition  of  Absalom  and  Achitopfiel ;  perpetrated 
an  alteration  of  Shakspeare's  King  Lear ;  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  psalrnodist,  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  executed  by 
him  and  Nicholas  Brady  being  still  retained  in  the  Eng. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  D.  Aug.  12,  1715. 

Tatla'nun,  b.  about  130  A.  D.  in  Syria  or  Assyria  :  studied 
philos.  and  rhetoric  :  went  to  Rome  about  162 :  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Justin  Martyr:  was  converted  by  him  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Pagan  philosophers,  Oratio  ad  Qratcot; 
returned  to  the  East  and  adopted  heterodox  ideas.  11  •• 
forbade  marriage,  animal  food,  wine,  etc. ;  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  the  sect  used  water,  whence  they 
were  often  called  Ilydroparastatai. 

Tat 'nail  (JOSIAH),  b.  at  Bona  venture,  near  Savannah. 
Ga.,  in  1762 :  at  18  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Ebene- 
zer,  Ga. ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature  ;  was 
U.  S.  Senator  from  TJa.  1796-99,  and  gov.  of  the  State  1801-02. 
D.  June  6.  1803. 

Tatiiall  (JOSIAH,  JR.),  son  of  Josiah,  b.  at  Bonaventura, 
Ga.,  Nov.  1796,  entered  the  navy  ;  was  made  commander  in 
1838 ;  in  the  Mex.  war  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Tam- 
pico,  Panuco,  and  Vera  Cruz  :  in  1850  was  promoted  capt., 
and  in  1856  was  sent  as  flag-officer  of  the  E.  I.  squadron  ;  in 
1859  aided  the  Brit,  in  the  capture  of  the  Peiho  forts,  near 
Canton,  China  ;  in  1860  brought  the  Japanese  ambassadors 
to  the  U.  S. :  was  stationed  at  Sacketfs  Harbor.  N.  Y.,  in 
1861,  when  Ga.  seceded;  entered  the  Confed.  servi.-c  .  \\;i- 
subsequently  commander  of  the  iron-clad  Virginia;  was 
elected  harbor-master  at  Savannah.  D.  June  15, 1871. 

Tat'tam  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Ire.  Dec. 
28,  1788,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  at  the  univ>.  of 
Gottingen  and  Leyden,  where  he  received  his  doctorate 
respectively  in  laws,  theol.,  and  philos. ;  took  orders  in  the 
Ch  of  Eng. :  was  rector  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  1818-45, 
also  rector  of  Great  Woolstoue,  Bucks,  during  a  portion  of 
that  time ;  became  archdeacon  of  Bedford  1845,  and  rector 
of  Stamford  Rivers,  Essex,  1849,  and  was  afterward  a  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  D.  at  Stamford  Rivers  Jan  *. 
1868  Dr  T.  discovered  at  the  convent  of  Nitria  in  the  H.  W. 
desert  of  Egypt,  and  secured  for  the  Brit.  Museum,  a  splen- 
did collection  of  anc.  Syriac  MSS.  Wrote  A  I'amptndiout 
Gram,  of  the  Egyptian  Lang.,  etc.,  The  Anc.  Coptic  I  ertton  of 
the  Book  of  Job  the  Just,  etc. 

Tat'tler,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  birds  of  tl 
family.    The  T.  are  of  several  genera  and  many  species. 
Some" of  them  are  very  fine  game-birds. 
Tan  Km  and  Tauists.    See  LAOU-TSZK^ 
Tau'ler  (JOHANNES),  b.  at  Strasbourg  in  1290,  entered  t 
order  of  the  Dominicans  in  1308,  and  studied  theol.  at  tl 
L'niv  of  Paris :  felt  himself  drawn  toward  the  mystical  and 
speculative  writers  on  religion  and  philos. :  the  moral 
ing  of  the  religious  ideas  forms  the  essence  of  all 
ings.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  excursions  to  Cologne. 
Bale  etc  ,  he  lived  and  worked  in  Strasbourg  to  his  detith 
June  16, 1361,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  the  peate* 
preacher  of  his  time,  and  setting  a  rare  example  of  Ibr 
courage,  self-denial,  and  persistency  during  tim.-s  of  papal 
ban  of  plague,  and  other  hardships.    Wrote  Following  th 

c^R'R.  centre,  port  of  entrynd leap .of 


distant' 33  m.  S.  from  Boston,  in  the  centre  of  a 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  community     Pnn    nianu- 
f(Ti-tnrp<s   locomotives   cotton  machinery,  nails  ana        u, 

St53S&£ti5&££^ 

s  Rnnuallv  the  scene  of  a  most  successful  agricultural 
m^-1  a  ical  exhibit  0.1     The  charitable  insts.  are  a  home  of 
aged [ladle's  and la "city  mission  with  commodious  chapel. 

P^aSne flit %rif  "bull  »],  a  neutral  organic  com- 

-SSeVoy » Aar^jsa  Kfaggg 


tat 


,  a  constellation,  one  of  the  I- 


!  MayS2in  ^fincTud^s  the'JPleta^and  Hyades,  and  is  rid 
j  telescopic  stars. 
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TAURUS— TAYLOR. 


Taurus,  the  name  of  a  range  of  mts.  in  Asia  Minor, 
stretching  in  an  E.  to  W.  direction  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Gulf  of  Adalia.  By  the  Alma-Dagh  it  communicates 
with  the  Lebanon  Mts.  in  Syria,  and  by  one  branch  of  the 
Anti-Taurus  with  the  Caucasian  Mts.  It  rises  in  terraces 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  and  incloses 
between  itself  and  Anti-Taurus  an  elevated  plain,  arid,  and 
dotted  with  salt  lakes. 

Tau  tog',  a  corruption  of  the  aboriginal  name  ( Tautoga 
onitu  or  nigra),  a  well-known  fish  of  the  E.  Amer.  coast, 
of  considerable  economical  importance.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Labridas  and  sub-family  Labrina?,  and  is  an  oblong 
fish,  with  small  smooth  scales ;  the  opercular  bones  scale- 
less,  and  the  cheeks  with  few,  distant,  and  imbedded  scales ; 
the  teeth  on  the  jaws  conical  and  in  2  rows,  and  none  behind 
developed  as  canines ;  the  dorsal  spines  numerous,  and  only 
3  anal  spines ;  the  color  in  the  adult  is  sometimes  an  almost 
uniform  black,  but  generally  more  or  less  blotched,  and  in 
the  young  banded  and  otherwise  decorated.  It  makes  its 
appearance  in  large  numbers  and  in  shallow  waters  on  the 
N.  Eng.  and  N.  Y.  coasts  between  the  months  of  Apr.  and 
Nov.,  and  is  most  abundant  in  May  and  Oct. 
Tawing  and  Tanning.  See  LEATHER. 
Taxa'tion  [Lat.  taxalio,  from  taxare.  to  "rate,"  to 
"value,"  to  "estimate"],  the  means  employed  to  gather 
from  a  people  the  contributions  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
its  govt.  Every  individual  of  the  state  has  an  interest  with 
regard  to  his  own  well-being  in  the  maintenance  of  govt., 
and  it  is  wise  and  right  that  he  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  to  its  support.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  free 
govt.  that  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  representatives  of  the 
people  alone,  through  proportional  and  reasonable  assess- 
ments on  all  estates,  and  shall  be  collected  through  uniform 
and  responsible  agencies,  acting  under  defined  powers  and 
direct  accountability.  Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  4  follow- 
ing maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general :  "  (1)  The  sub- 
jects of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  the  govt.  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities.  (2)  The  tax  which  each  individual  is 
bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  (3) 
Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contrib- 
utor to  pay  it.  (4)  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as 
both  to  take  out,  and  to  keep  out,  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state." 

The  terms  direct  and  indirect  are  used  to  distinguish  2 
prominent  methods  of  taxation.  According  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  a  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  demanded  from  the  very  per- 
sons who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it.  Indirect 
taxes  are  those  which  are  demanded  from  one  person  in  the 
expectation  and  intention  that  he  shall  indemnify  himself 
at  the  expense  of  another."  A  poll-tax,  a  tax  on  land,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  an  income-tax,  are  examples  of  direct 
taxes.  Duties  laid  on  imports  and  excises  on  articles  of 
home  manufacture  are  examples  of  indirect  T.,  the  im- 
porter or  manufacturer  who  pays  the  tax  adding  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  price  of  the  goods,  to  be  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  consumers.  Direct  T.,  with  fair  assess- 
ments and  honest  returns  of  property,  may  be  most  fully 
conformed  to  the  equitable  principles  embodied  in  the  max- 
ims just  stated.  Indirect  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  more  easily  collected,  because 
laid  on  the  goods  at  the  port  of  entry  or  at  the  manufactory, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  the  tax  he  pays  when  he  buys  the  goods. 
In  the  U.  8.  there  are  2  general  systems  of  T. :  (1)  That  in- 
stituted by  the  national  govt. ;  (2)  that  instituted  by  the 
State  govts.,  including  all  local  taxes  imposed  under  au- 
thority of  the  State  by  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school 
dists.  The  const,  authorizes  the  Federal  govt.  to  impose 
taxes  in  every  form,  subject  only  to  the  qualification  that 
direct  taxes  must  be  app9rtioned  to  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  pops.,  and  that  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  U.  S. 
It  expressly  forbids  any  State  to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports  except  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws.  In  consequence  of  these  constitutional  provisions, 
the  taxes  laid  by  the  national  govt.  have  been  hitherto,  with 
only  slight  exceptions,  indirect,  while  the  State  govts.  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  direct  taxes.  Duties  are  imposed  by 
act  of  Cong,  establishing  a  tariff— i.  e.  a  list  of  articles  to  be 
taxed— and  the  tax  is  collected  by  govt.  officers  at  the  ports 
of  entry  as  the  goods  come  into  the  country,  before  they 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  importer  or  consignee  The 
duties  are  either  specific— i.  e.  so  much  per  lb.,  yard,  etc  — or 
ad  valorem— i.  e.  a  percentage  charged  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  as  invoiced.  Excises  are  imposed  by  act  of  Cong  on 
certain  articles  specified,  and  are  collected  by  the  sale  of 
stamps  to  be  affixed  by  the  manufacturer  or  by  an  officer 
of  govt.  before  the  goods  are  thrown  upon  the  market. 

Under  State  authority  all  taxes  are  direct,  laid  upon  per- 
sons by  poll-taxes  and  upon  property  by  assessment.  The 
poll-tax  is  ordinarily  a  small  amount  levied  upon  every  male 
mhab.  who  has  reached  his  majority.  It  recognizes  the 
protection  which  the  govt.  extends  to  the  persons  as  well 
as  to  the  property  of  its  citizens.  Many  of  the  States  lay 
no  poll-tax.  The  method  of  imposing  taxes  on  property  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  the  States.  The  State  authority 
by  statute,  requires  the  election  or  appointment  annually 
of  assessors  in  every  town  and  city,  who  make  a  valuation 
of  all  property  which  the  law  subjects  to  taxation.  Real 
estate  and  such  articles  as  are  open  to  their  inspection  are 
estimated  by  the  assessors.  Personal  property  is  returned 
a  prepared  lists  by  the  owners,  who  may  be  required  to 
make  oath  to  the  truthfulness  and  completeness  of  their 
returns.  The  usage  of  different  States  varies,  but  com- 
monly real  estate  is  set  down  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less 
than  its  market-value.  Since  assessors  in  different  places 
may  adopt  different  standards  of  valuation,  the  original 
assessments  are,  in  most  of  the  States,  referred  to  boards 


of  equalization  appointed  for  each  county,  and  their  judg- 
ment is  subsequently  reviewed  by  a  general  board  for  the 
State.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  property  so  deter- 
mined, the  taxes  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  State 
are  apportioned  to  each  county,  city,  or  town.  By  general 
statute  or  by  special  city  charters  each  county,  city,  town, 
and  school  dist.  is  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  local  pur- 
poses. These  also  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  State 
valuation,  except  in  case  of  certain  improvements  in  cities, 
such  as  opening,  paving,  and  lighting  streets,  which  are 
charged  upon  the  adjoining  property  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  conferred.  Generally,  all  of  these  taxes  for  the 
State,  the  county,  the  city,  the  town,  and  the  school  dist. 
are  collected  in  each  town  or  city  ward  by  one  collector  at 
one  time,  he  being  furnished  with  a  tax-list  covering  all. 
If  other  means  fail,  he  is  authorized  to  levy  upon  goods  to 
secure  the  tax,  and  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  law, 
lands  may  be  sold  for  delinquent  taxes,  the  title  thus  given 
being  made  complete  and  valid  after  a  certain  period  allow- 
ed the  original  owner  for  redemption.  (See  TAX  SALES.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  exemptions  made  in  legisla- 
tion for  taxes  :  (1)  Public  property  of  both  the  State  and  the 
nation,  including  public  lands,  custom-houses,  court-houses, 
public-school  buildings,  parks,  etc.  ;  (2)  the  property  of  in- 
corporated insts.  of  learning  endowed  by  private  benefi- 
cence ;  (3)  houses  of  worship,  and  to  some  extent  other  ch. 
property ;  (4)  cemeteries  belonging  either  to  towns  or  to 
chartered  corporations;  (5)  personal  property  of  individ- 
uals, so  far  as  to  cover  the  necessities  of  life.  The  pro- 
priety of  continuing  exemptions  in  the  second  and  third 
cases  named  is_  now  much  questioned  and  discussed.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  is  healthful,  as  it  calls  attention 
to  real  dangers.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Tax  Sales.  This  term  denotes  the  public  official  sales 
of  lands  made  in  pursuance  of  law  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  them.  The  whole 
subject  is  regulated  by  statute,  and  forms  a  very  important 
head  of  Amer.  jurisprudence.  In  order  that  a  sale  may  be 
valid  all  the  statutory  requirements  which  prescribe  the 
prior  official  proceedings,  down  to  and  including  the  sale 
itself,  must  be  substantially  and  accurately  complied  with. 
Consult  COOLEY  on  Taxation,  BLACKWELL  on  Tax  Titles,  and 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  art.  TAX  SALBS. 

Taylor,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tay'lor  (ARCHIBALD  A.  E.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Springfield,  O., 
Aug.  27,  1834,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  1854  and  at  Princeton 
Sem.  1857;  became  pastor  of  Presb.  chs.  in  Dubuque,  la., 
Georgetown,  D.  C..  and  Cin.,  and  in  1873  pres.  of  Wooster 
Univ.  Wrote  much  for  religious  periodicals. 

Taylor  (BAYARD),  b.  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 
1825,  in  1842  became  apprentice  to  a  printer ;  in  1844-45 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Europe  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  $500,  and  after  his  return  pub.  Views  Afoot,  or 
Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff ;  in  1847  became  one  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  1849  he  vis- 
ited Cal. ;  in  1851  set  out  upon  a  long  tour  in  the  East,  as- 
cending the  Nile  and  going  over  much  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Europe ;  in  1852  set  out  from  Eng. ;  crossed  Asia  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  joined  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan,  and 
made  several  other  journeys.  In  1862-63  he  was  sec.  of  lega- 
tion, and  for  a  while  charge  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg ;  in 
1874  went  to  Egypt,  and  tnence  to  the  millennial  celebration 
in  Iceland.  Wrote  Journey  to  Central  Afr.,  Visit  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  Northern  Travel — Summer  and  Winter 
Pictures  of  Swe.,  Den.,  and  Lapland,  Travels  in  Gr.  and  Rus.  ; 
Colorado,  a  Summer  Trip,  Egypt  and  Iceland,  etc.,  beside 
novels  and  poems.  Memoirs,  2vols.,  1884.  U.  S.  minister  at 
Berlin,  and  d.  in  office  there  Dec.  19, 1878. 

Taylor  (BROOK),  b.  at  Edmonton,  near  Lond.,  Aug.  18, 
1685,  entered  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1701 ;  distin- 
guished himself  in  music,  painting,  and  math. ;  in  1708  wrote 
his  treatise  on  The  Centre  of  Oscillation  ;  in  1712  was  chosen 
F.  R.  S.,  of  which  he  became  sec.  2  yrs.  later,  and  put  forth 
several  papers  on  magnetism  and  math. ;  in  1715  he  had 
a  controversial  correspondence  with  Count  Raymond  de 
Montmort  upon  the  philosophical  theories  of  Malebranche. 
He  pub.  Methodus  Incrementorvm,  etc.  (1715),  containing  first 
announcement  of  the  famous  "  Taylor's  theorem,"  and  New 
Principles  of  Linear  Perspective  (1719).  D.  Dec.  29, 1731. 

Taylor  (Rev.  CHARLES),  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  15,  1819,  entered  the  Univ.  of  New  York,  and  grad. 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1840 ;  taught  the  anc. 
langs.  in  the  S.  C.  Conference  High  School  at  Cokesbury 
1842-44  ;  joined  the  conference  Dec.  1844  ;  grad.  in  med.  in 
Phila.  in  1848,  and  forthwith  went  as  a  missionary  to  Shang- 
hai, Chi. ;  while  there  pub.  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and 
several  tracts  in  Chi.  During  the  great  rebellion  in  Chi.  ran 
the  blockade  of  the  imperial  fleet,  and  carried  books  and 
tracts  into  the  camp  of  the  insurgents.  His  wife's  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1854.  He  was  prof,  and 
pres.  of  the  Spartanburg  Female  Coll.,  and  was  general 
Sunday-school  sec.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  He  was  4  yrs.  pre- 
siding elder  of  Wadesboro'  dist.,  and  4  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.  at  Millersburg,  Ky.  Wrote  Five  Years  in  China 
and  Baptism  in  a  Nutshell. 

Taylor  (CHRISTOPHER),  b.  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  about 
1640,  was  a  Puritan  preacher,  but  became  a  proselyte  of 
George  Fox,  and  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  he 
Decame  an  eminent  minister.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar ; 
taught  classical  schools  in  several  places,  the  last  being 
at  Edmonton,  near  Lond.,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Pa.  in 
1682 ;  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  assembly ;  was 
made  a  member  of  the  first  provincial  council,  retaining  the 
office  until  his  death,  and  was  also  register-gen,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Chester  court,  He  pub.  a  Compendium  Tnurn 
Linguantm.  D.  1688. 

Taylor  (EDWARD  T.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  25,  1794, 
was  originally  a  sailor  ;  united  with  the  Meth.  society,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  preacher  in  1819  ;  about  1830  became 
preacher  at  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Boston.  He  went  as 
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chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  frigate  sent  to  Ire.  with  relief  during 
the  famine  in  1846.    D.  Apr.  5,  1871. 

Taylor  <GEOR«E\  b.  in  Ire.  in  1716.  came  to  Amer.  as  a 
"  redemptioiier  "  in  1736 :  was  engaged  as  a  common  laborer 
in  an  iron-foundry  at  Durham,  Pa.,  became  clerk  in  the 
foundry,  and,  the  proprietor  dying,  married  his  widow ; 
established  large  iron-works  on  the  Lehigh  River,  and  ac- 
quired a  considerable  fortune.  In  1764  he  was  elected  to 
the  colonial  assembly,  in  1770  became  a  judge  of  the  co. 
court,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly, 


tired  from  Cong,  in  Mar.  1777  to  Del.    D.  Feb.  23, 1781. 

Taylor  (ISAAC),  known  as  "Taylor  of  Ongar,"  b.  in 
Lond.  in  1759,  was  minister  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Colchester  1796-1810,  and  subsequently  of  one  at 
Ongar  until  his  death.  Wrote  Twelve  Addresses  to  Youth, 
with  Hymns,  etc.  D.  Dec.  11, 1829. 

Taylor  (ISAAC),  LL.D.,  son  of  Isaac  "of  Ongar,"  b.  at 
Lavenham,  Suffolkshire,  Aug.  17,  1787,  began  to  study  for  a 
dissenting  minister,  but,  having  become  a  member  of  the 
Established  Ch.,  turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  and  finally 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mechanical  inventions.  Be- 
side numerous  contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Rerieir,  he  wrote 
TJ\£  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters,  The  Spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry,  and 
many  other  works,  also  Considerations  on  the  Pentateuch,  a 
reply  to  the  work  of  Bp.  Colenso.  D.  June  28,  1865.— His 
son,  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  a  clergyman  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  wrote 
M>  i/tf>rials,  Biographical  and  Literary,  of  the  Taylor  Family 
of  Ongar,  etc. 

Taylor  (JEREMY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  1613, 
in  1626  entered  Cains  Coll.  as  a  sizar ;  gained  the  friendship 
of  Bp.  Laud,  in  1636  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Ox.,  and  in 
1638  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham.  In  the  c. 
wars  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  in  1642  commanded  that  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  should  be  conferred  upon  him.  But  in  that  yr.  his 
rectory  was  sequestered  by  Parl.,  and  he  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  a 
school ;  wrote  some  of  his  noblest  works :  preached  oc- 
casionally in  Lond. ;  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  giv- 
ing utterance  to  royalist  sentiments,  and  in  1658  took  up  his 
residence  in  Ire.  In  1660  he  went  to  Lond.  to  publish  his 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  roy- 
alist declaration  of  Apr.  24,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  had  married  for  his  second 
wife  Joanna  Bridges,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  L, 
and  soon  after  the  Restoration  was  made  by  Charles  II.  bp. 
of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  the  small  see  of  Dromore 
was  added,  and  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy 
council  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Vniv.  of  Dublin.  Wrote 
The  Sacred  Order  and  Offices  of  the  Episcopacy,  The  Great 
Exempl-ar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life,  The  Rule  and  Exercise  of 
Holy  Living,  etc.  D.  Aug.  13,  1667. 

Taylor  (JOHN),  b.  in  S.  C.  in  1770,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll 
in  1790,  was  prominent  in  politics,  being  several  times  electee 
to  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature ;  a  Presidentia 
electorin  1797,  M.  C.  1807-09  and  1817-21,  U.  S.  Senator  1810-16 
gov.  of  S.  C.  1826-28,  and  was  receiver  of  public  moneys  in 
Miss.  Terr.  D.  in  1832. 

Taylor  (JOHN  Louis),  b.  in  Lond.  Mar.  1, 1769,  wasbrough 
to  Amer.  by  his  brother  in  1781 :  studied  law,  and  settled  al 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legis 
lature  ;  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  o 
the  State  in  1798,  and  was  chief-justice  from  1810  until  hi 
death.  He  pub.  a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Edgecomoe 
Superior  Court,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  o/A.  C 
D.  Jan.  29,  1829.  kT  _  . 

Taylor  (JOHN  W.),  b.  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  grad.  a 
Union  Coll.  in  1803 ;  studied  law  in  Albany,  and  was  electee 
to  the  legislature  in  1811 ;  in  1813  he  was  chosen  M.  C.,  and 
retained  his  seat  until  1833 ;  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
16th  Cong.  1819-20,  by  which  the  Mo.  Compromise  bill  wa 
passed,  in  opposition  to  which  he  made  an  eloquent  speech 
and  also  speaker  of  the  19th  Cong.  1825-26     He  was  State 
senator  in  1841-43,  and  in  1843  removed  to  Cleveland,  O.    1 
Sept.  8. 1854.  ,    .     ., 

Taylor  (JOSEPH  P.).  brother  of  Zachary,  b  in  Ky.,  en 
tered  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1813  as  third  lieut.  of  the  28th  Inf. ;  1 
lieut.  1814 ;  retained  in  the  3d  Artil.  in  the  peace  organiza 
tion  of  the  army,  and  became  capt.  in  1825  •  m  Mar.  1821 
was  appointed  an  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence ;  m 
1838  became  major,  and  in  1841  assistant  commissary-gen 
with  rank  of  lieut.-col. ;  during  the  war  with  Mex.  his  abl 
administrative  ability  was  displayed  in  the  conduct  c 
dept.,  and  in  1848  was  brevetted  col. ;  upon  the  death  p 
Gen.  Gibson  (Sept.  1861)  T.  succeeded  that  officer  as  com  mis 
sary-gen.  with  rank  of  col.,  which  by  act  of  Feb.  9, 1863,  wa 
increased  to  that  of  brig.-gen.    D.  June  29,  1SW. 

Taylor  (JOSEPH  W.),  b.  about  1820  in  Cumberland  co. 
Ky.,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll.,  Ky.,  in  1838 ;  removed  to  Ala. 
became  a  prominent  Whig  lawyer  and  legislatoi  and  a 
active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education ;  was  electe 
in  1865  to  Cong.,  but  not  allowed  a  seat ;  afterwara  "^i,, 
the  Tuscalposa  Times  and  pres.  of  the  truste 

^aylor^MEADOwsXb.in  Ire.  about  1819'.ea,rly  entere 
the  military  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  m  which  he  obtaine 
high  distinction,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  col- and  bee 
decorated  with  the  knighthood  of  the  Star  of  India i, wa. 
pres.  or  administrator  at  several  native  courts  <as 
learned  archaeologist,  and  married  a  princess  of  S. mam 
Author  of  Confessions  of  a  Thug,  Tippoo  Sultaun , a  Tale  of  tn 
Mysore  War :  'Notices  of  Cromlechs,  Cairns,  a"^in"  '^ 
Scytho-Dntiiiical  Remains  in  the  Principality  of  Sorapur,  et< 

DTayiaoVcNATHAXiEL  WILLIAM).  D.  D..  b.  at  New  Milfor 
Conn.,  June' 23,  1786,  grad.  at  Yaie  in  1807 ;  studied  theol 
and  in  1812  became  pastor  of  the  Centre  Congl.  ch 


aven.  In  18-22  he  was  chosen  D  wight  prof,  of  didactic 
heol.  in  Yale,  and  occupied  the  chair  until  his  death.  D. 
lar.  10.  1858. 

Taylor  <RICHARD\  son  of  Zachary  Taylor,  b.  near  Louis- 
Hie,  Ky.,  Jan.  27.  1826.  grad.  at  Yale  1845.  WHS  a  resident  of 
^a.  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  e.  war,  when  lie  entered  the 
onfed.  army,  and  was  made  col.  of  a  La.  regiment,  which 
ought  under  his  command  at  tin-  battle  of  Hull  Hun  :  was 
nade  brig.-gen.  in  Oct.  1861  ;  served  under  Stonewall  -lack- 
on  in  Va.  ;  became  maj.-gen.  :  in  18t>3-64  commanded  in 
le  dept.  W.  of  the  Miss.  :  in  Sept.  is»>l  wa<  placed  in  cinu- 
nand  of  the  dept.  of  E.  La.,  with  his  headquarters  at  Mobile, 
nd  on  May  4,  1865,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Canby.  Pub.  De- 
traction ajid  Reconstruction.  D.  Apr.  12,  1879. 
Taylor  (RifHAUD  COWLING),  b.  at  Hintun.  Staffordshire, 
an.  18,  1789,  became  eminent  as  a  geologist  and  antiquary. 
ublishing  many  papers  and  several  books  on  these  sub- 
ects  ;  emigrated  to  Amer.  in  1830.  making  Phila.  his  resi- 
ence,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  In  Eng.  ne  pub.  Index 
Monasticus,  or  the  Abbeys,  Monasteries,  etc.  formerly  t*tabli*hed 
n  the  City  of  Norwich  and  the  Anc.  Kingdom  of  E.  Angiia, 
He.  ;  in  Amer.,  Hi*t.  and  Description  of  fossil  Fuel,  Statutict 
f  Coal.  etc.  D.  Nov.  26,  1851. 

"  Taylor  (SAMUEL  HARVEY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  that  part  of  Lon- 
donderry now  called  Deny,  X.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1807,  grad.  at 
Dartmouth  1832:  entered  Andover  Theological  Sem.  1832; 
was  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Andover  Acad.  1833-35  ; 
utor  in  Dartmouth  1836-37  :  grad.  from  the  sem.  1837,  and 
n  the  autumn  of  that  same  yr.  became  prin.  of  Phillips 
Andover  Acad.,  holding  the  office  till  he  died  Jan.  29,  1871. 
From  1852  he  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Bi&liotheca  Sacra. 
In  1851  he  assisted  in  editing  the  Hist,  of  Londonderry.  He 
also  pub.  Krebs's  Guide  for  Writing  Lot.,  Elementary  Or. 
Gram.,  Method  of  Classical  Study,  etc.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Taylor  (STEPHEN  WILLIAM*,  LL.D..  b.  at  Adams,  Mass., 
Oct  23  1791,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  in  1817  ;  was  for  14  yrs. 
prin.  of  the  Black  River  Acad.  at  Lowville,  N.  *•;•»$•£ 
quently,  for  3  yrs.,  teacher  in  a  family  school,  and  in  1884 
became  head  of  the  preparatory  dept.  of  Hamilton  Inst  in 
which  1838  to  1845  he  was  prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  ; 
the  inst  having  been  reorganized  as  Madison  L  mv.,  he  be- 
came its  pres.  in  1851.  D.  Jan.  7,  1856. 

Taylor  (THOMAS),  styled  "the  Platonist,"  b.  in  Lond. 
May  15,  1758,  studied  for  a  while  at  St.  Paul's  School  with 
the  design  of  becoming  a  dissenting  minister,  but  afterward 
entered  a  banking-house  ;  devoted  his  spare  moments  to  the 
study  of  Gr.,  math.,  and  chem.  ;  taught  the  langs  and  I  math. 
was  appointed  assistant  sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Lncour 
wrement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures;  read  in  the  occult 
Sees,  and  set  about  making  a  translation  of  the  works 
of  Plato  and  the  remains  of  the  so  called  Platonists 
workf  comprise  63  vote.,  of  which  23  are  terge  quartos; 
among  them  are  treatises  on  arith.  •»*J£«I?3JJ^* 
Eleusmian  and  Bacchic  mysteries  :  an  edition,  with  large 
additions,  of  the  Gr.texicon  o'S&rioj^WO-tta 
Sights  of  Bnites,  in  ridicule  of  Paine  s  K.^M*°fMan^c. 
His  i  main  labor,  however,  was  the  translating  of  little-known 
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was  rejected  for  a  second  term     D.  ^••ffcgj^,    Ire., 
educational 
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maurs  June  28,  I«M  ,  sjiy  \J«  1055-  In  the  spring  of  1871 
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TAYLORVILLE— TEA-PLANT. 


but  a  handful  of  men  against  a  large  force  of  Indians  which 
here  attacked  him-,  was  one  of  the  first  marked  military 
achievements  of  the  war  of  1812  ;  was  brevetted  major,  and 
in  1814  promoted  to  the  full  rank.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  war  T.  was  actively  employed  on  the  W.  frontier.  After 
the  war  became  lieut.-cbl.  8th  Inf.  in  1819,  and  in  1832  attained 
the  colonelcy  of  the  1st  Inf.,  of  which  he  had  been  lieut.-col. 
since  1821.  On  different  occasions  he  had  been  called  to 
Wash.,  as  member  of  a  military  board  for  organizing  the 
militia  of  the  Union,  and  to  aid  the  govt.  with  his  knowledge 
in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  bureau.  He  served  through 
the  Black  Hawk  war  (1832),  and  in  1837  was  ordered  to  take 
command  in  Fla.  The  battle  of  Okechobee  was  fought  Dec. 
25,  1837,  resulting  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  savages,  and 
virtually  ending  the  war.  T.'s  loss  was  112  wounded  and  26 
killed.  For  this  T.  was  brevetted  brig. -gen.  and  made  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  Fla. ;  was  transferred  to  command  of 
the  army  of  the  S.  W.  in  1840.  Subsequently  he  was  station- 
ed on  the  Ark.  frontier  at  Fts.  Gibson,  Smith,  and  Jessup. 
He  proceeded,  upon  the  annexation  of  Tex.,  with  about  1500 
men,  to  Corpus  Christi,  where  his  force  was  increased  to 
some  4000.  In  Mar.  1846  he  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras.  The  battle 
of  Palo  Alto  was  fought  on  May  8,  and  that  of  Resaca  de  la 
Palraa  May  9 ;  Matamoras  was  occupied  without  resistance 
May  18,  where  he  remained  until  Sept.  T.  became  maj.- 
gen.  June  29,  1846.  After  needed  rest  and  reinforcement,  he 
advanced  in  Sept.  on  Monterey,  which  capitulated.  The 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Mex.  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  with 
Gen.  Scott  in  command,  was  now  determined  upon  by  the 
govt.  The  battle  of  BUENA  VISTA  (which  see)  was  fought 
Feb.  22-23,  1847.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Cong,  and  a 
gold  medal.  He  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  until  Nov.,  when  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  In 
the  Whig  convention  which  met  at  Phila.  June  7,  1848,  T. 
was  nominated  on  the  4th  ballot  (June  8)  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Whig  party  for  Pres.  Gen.  T.  was  inaugurated  Pres. 
Mar.  4,  1849.  Among  the  questions  requiring  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Pres.  was  the  organization  of  the  large  terrs. 
newly  acquired  by  conquest  and  treaty,  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Cal.,  the  formation  of  new  Terrs.,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary-line  between  Texas  and  N.  M. 
The  free  and  slave  States  being  then  equal  in  number,  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  Cong, 
was  violent  and  bitter.  Cal.  adopted  in  convention,  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  a  const,  prohibiting  slavery  within  its 
borders.  T.  advocated  the  immediate  admission  of  Cal. 
with  her  const.,  and  the  postponement  of  the  question  as  to 
the  other  Terrs,  until  they  could  hold  conventions  and  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  slavery  should  exist  within 
their  borders.  This  policy  ultimately  prevailed  through  the 
celebrated  "  Compromise  measures  ''  of  Henry  Clay,  but  not 
during  the  life  of  the  brave  soldier  and  patriot  statesman. 
D.  July  9,  1850.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  G.  C. 
SIMMONS.] 

Tay'lorvllle,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Christian  co..  111.,  25 
m.  from  Springfield,  has  a  large  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  2180  ;  1880,  3322,  including  2237  in  v. 

Taze'well  (HENRY),  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  in  1753, 
ed.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  became  a  lawyer ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Va.  house  of  burgesses  1775-85,  and  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
the  State  const,  of  June  1776 ;  was  chosen  to  a  seat  on  the 
supreme  bench  1785 ;  was  a  member  ex-officio  of  the  first 
court  of  appeals,  to  which  position  he  was  again  elevated 
by  election  1793,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  1794  to  his 
death,  at  Phila.  Jan.  24,  1799,  having  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate 1795.  Liberal  in  his  political  views,  he  favored  the  abo- 
lition of  primogeniture  and  entail  and  the  separation  of  Ch. 
and  State  in  Va.,  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Jay  treaty,  and  was  considered  a  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Tazewell  (LITTLETON  WALKER),  son  of  Henry,  b.  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Dec.  17,  1774.  grad.  at  William  and  Mary 
Coll.  1791 ;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Williamsburg  1796 ; 
was  chosen  to  the  State  legislature  1798 ;  settled  at  Norfolk 
1801 ;  was  M.  C.  1800-01,  a  com.  under  the  Fla,  treaty  1820, 
U.  S.  Senator  1824-33;  was  a  prominent  sympathizer  with 
the  nullification  measures  1831-32,  and  gov.  of  Va  1834-36 
D.  May  6,  1860. 

Tchad,  or  Tsad,  a  large  lake  in  Soodan,  Central  Afr., 
about  200  m.  long  and  150  m.  broad.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  is  800  ft. ;  its  depth  varies  from  8  to  15  ft.  Its  shores 
are  low  and  overgrown  with  high  reeds.  It  is  studded  with 
islands,  densely  peopled  by  a  finely  built  race,  jet  black 
and  with  some  civilization.  It  swarms  with  hippopotami 
crocodiles,  turtles,  fish,  and  fowl. 

,  .Tea.«  T.ne  h'st-  of  tea  ls  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
hist,  of  Chi.,  so  far  as  the  W.  world  is  concerned.  In  very 
late  times  tea  has  been  procured  in  considerable  quantity 
from  Japan,  and  the  plant  can  be  grown  on  many  soils,  but 
all  its  W.  traditions  are  associated  with  Chi.  only  The  Chi 
name  for  tea  is  tcha  or  cftia,  but  the  inhabs.  of  Fuh-Kien' 
from  whom  the  first  cargoes  were  probably  obtained  so 
pronounced  the  word  as  to  give  rise  to  the  European  name, 
the  or  tea.  The  supply  for  export  is  obtained  mainly  from 
the  coast  provs.  of  Fuh-Kien,  Cheh-Kiang,  and  Kiang-Su  • 
these  provs.  extend  from  about  23°  to  35°  N.  in  the  order 
named,  and  it  is  within  these  lats.  throughout  the  empire 
that  the  plant  flourishes  most.  Shanghai,  the  prin.  depot 
for  all  the  N.  black  teas  and  for  greens,  is  in  Kiang-Su 
close  19  the  borders  of  Cheh-Kiang. 

Tea  is  usually  raised  by  small  proprietors,  each  family 
producing  what  it  can,  as  in  the  case  of  silk.  There  are  but 
few  large  growers  who  cultivate  extensive  gardens  The 
men  that  grow  the  plants  sometimes  cure  the  leaves  them- 
selves ;  sometimes  they  sell  them  uncured,  simply  sorting 
them  as  to  quality.  The  plants  are  raised  from  seeds 
gathered  generally  in  Oct.,  and  kept  fresh  in  sand  and 
earth  through  the  winter  till  they  are  planted  in  the  spring 


The  shrub  bears  at  the  age  of  2  or  3  yrs.,  and  lasts  for  a 
period  of  10  to  12  yrs.  The  average  product  of  a  single 
plant  seems  to  be  about  6  ounces  in  weight,  gleaned  in  3 
gatherings,  the  first  of  which,  of  the  young  and  tender  leaves, 
made  when  the  leaf-buds  begin  to  open,  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  Apr.  ;  the  second,  of  the  full-sized  leaves,  occurs 
about  the  first  of  May ;  and  the  third  is  made  about,  the 
middle  of  July,  There  is  sometimes  even  a  fourth  gather- 
ing in  Aug.,  but  the  last  2  pickings  make  only  the  inferior 
kinds.  The  method  of  curing  the  leaf  differs  in  detail  in 
the  different  portions  of  the  empire.  The  leaves  are  first 
carefully  sorted.  The  aim  in  curing  is  to  get  rid  of  more  or 
less  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  leaf,  and  to  preserve 
by  thorough  drying ;  the  first  point  is  mainly  effected  by 
pressure  in  rolling  the  leaf  when  it  is  in  a  flaccid  state, 
and  the  latter  point  is  attained  by  the  careful  firing  to 
which  the  leaves  are  subjected.  For  export  the  leaves  are 
much  more  highly  fired  than  for  native  consumption.  For 
black  tea  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  air  a  considerable 
time  before  firing.  They  are  then  tossed  about  till  they 
are  soft  and  moist,  and  after  remaining  an  hour  or  more  in 
heaps,  they  are  roasted  for  about  5  minutes  in  iron  firing- 
pans.  Immediately  afterward  they  are  rolled  upon  rat- 
tan tables,  and  then  exposed  again  to  the  air  for  some 
hours.  The  final  process  is  to  dry  them  slowly  over  char- 
coal fires,  alternately  firing  and  rolling.  This  frequent  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  to  heat  gives  their  dark  color,  and  the 
rubbing  and  tossing  explain  their  somewhat  generic  name 
of  congou— that  is,  "  worked  "  tea.  For  green  tea  the  leaves 
are  fired  for  a  short  time  almost  as  soon  as  gathered.  They 
are  then  rolled  into  the  different  forms  in  which  they  conie 
upon  the  market,  and  immediately  afterward  are  dried 
over  hot  fires.  This  process  retains  more  of  the  essential 
oil  of  the  leaf,  and  imparts  a  greenish  hue  that  improves 
somewhat  after  a  little  time.  The  green  tea  of  commerce 
is  artificially  colored,  but  that  used  by  the  natives  is  not. 
The  color  is  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  leaf  is 
cured,  both  kinds  being  made  from  the  same  species  of 
plant.  The  black  color  Deing  the  result  of  longer  exposure 
to  air  and  to  heat,  it  is  possible  to  transform  green  tea  into 
black,  but  black  tea  cannot  be  turned  into  green.  It  seems 
certain  that  neither  the  very  choicest  nor  the  very  poorest 
grades  of  tea  enter  into  the  export.  The  question  of  long 
transportation  probably  explains  both  facts,  it  being  not 
worth  while  to  transport  the  one,  and  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  delicate  qualities  of  the  other.  The  finest  quali- 
ties exported  go  overland  to  Russia. 

European  trade  in  tea  commenced  about  1602.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  tea  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Dutch,  although  Port,  intercourse  with  Chi. 
began  in  1518.  The  English  E.  India  Co.  was  chartered  A.  D. 
1600 ;  their  first  order  for  tea  was  given  in  1667.  The  first 
direct  shipment,  about  100  Ibs.  in  weight,  reached  Lond.  in 
1669,  and  whatever  tea  was  received  in  Eng.  previous  to 
that  yr.  was  probably  brought  over  from  Hoi.  From  that 
date  the  direct  trade  increased  rapidly.  Up  to  1834  the  E.  I. 
Co.  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Eng.  in  tea,  as  in 
all  Chi.  produce.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been  open  to  all. 
Rus.  trade  with  Chi.  began  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, being  conducted  overland  via  Siberia.  From  the  first, 
tea  has  been  the  staple  of  Chi.  exports  to  Rus.,  and  that 
mainly  in  the  form  of  bricks.  To  this  day  the  trade  over  the 
borders  is  conducted  chiefly  by  barter,  though  this  method 
has  long  ceased  at  the  coast-ports.  The  first  Amer.  ship 
sailed  for  Chi.  in  1784  ;  the  following  yr.  2  vessels  were  de- 
spatched, and  brought  back  880,000  Ibs.  of  tea.  In  1786-87 
5  vessels  brought  home  1,181,860  Ibs.  Up  to  1845  the  trade 
in  tea  was  transacted  almost  entirely  at  Canton.  In  1842 
Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Foo-Chow,  and  Amoy  were  opened  to 
foreigners  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  and  the  Chi.  tea-trade 
now  is  mainly  done  at  Shanghai,  Foo-Chow,  and  Amoy.  In 
1859  the  first  shipment  of  tea  from  Japan  was  made  to  Eng. 
The  Japanese  leaf  was  first  brought  to  this  country  in  1860. 
Tea  is  also  grown  in  Brazil  to  a  small  extent,  but  wholly  for 
native  consumption. 

As  late  as  1850  all  vessels  trading  in  tea  carried  considerable 
armaments,  a  necessary  precaution  because  of  the  pirates 
which  swarmed  in  the  Chi.  seas  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  SETH  Low.] 

Teacli'ers'  Institute,  an  official  gathering  of  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  a  certain  dist.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  and  the  hearing  of  practical  oral  lessons 
from  eminent  instructors.  T.  I.  have  been  held  in  most  of 
the  N.  States  for  many  yrs.  The  first  was  held  by  Mr.  Henry 
Barnard  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1839.  When  ably  conducted, 
these  meetings  have  proved  extremely  useful  means  of 
awakening  the  enthusiasm  and  giving  a  wise  direction  to 
the  labor  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Teak,  the  Tectona  grandis,  of  the  order  Verbenaceae,  a 
noble  forest  tree  of  India  and  Farther  India,  is  the  best 
timber  known  for  ship-building.  Many  all-teak  built  ships 
are  reported  to  be  over  100  yrs.  old,  and  still  seaworthy. 
Afr.  T.,  the  wood  of  Oldfieldia  africana  an  euphorbiaceous 
tree,  resembles  true  T.,  but  is  much  inferior. 

Teal,  the  Eng.  name  given  to  certain  ducks  of  small 
size,  distinguished  by  the  following  characters :  The  bill  is 
but  little  longer  than  the  foot,  its  sides  nearly  parallel,  and 
the  lamellas  little  or  moderately  developed  ;  the  tail  is  about 
Vs  as  long  as  the  wing,  and  subtruncate ;  the  wings  have 
each  a  bright-colored  green  or  blue  speculum.  The  species 
thus  distinguished  present,  however,  considerable  differ- 
ences in  other  respects,  and  have  been  differentiated  into  2 
genera,  the  blue-winged  T.  and  the  green-winged  T.  The 
species  frequent  inland  lakes  and  streams,  and  are  among 
the  most  edible  of  the  family.  Representatives  are  found 
in  almost  every  country,  and  are  almost  alike  at  home  in 
the  cold  North  and  the  heated  tropical  countries. 

Tea,  Paraguay.    See  MATE. 

Tea-Plant,  a  shrub  with  bright  green  and  smooth  ever- 


green  leaves  bearing  white  flowers  resembling  tho«-  of  . 
small  camellia,  belonging,  indeed,  not  only  to  thTsame 
natural  order  (VameUuKea  or  Ter^trcemiace^)  but  evln^o 
the  same  genus.  Linnaeus  established  the  eenus  Thft,(\»* 
inizing  the  Chi  name),  and,  following The*  opinion  of  the 
time,  indicated  2  species-  T.  hohea.  from  which  black  t 
was  supposed  to  be  prepared,  and  T.  i-iriditt,  for  greentea 
It  is  known,  however,  that  these  are  mere  varieties  of  no 
botanical  importance,  and  that  the  difference  between 
green  and  black  teas  results  from  the  mode  of  preparation ' 
whereupon  the  T.-P.  generally  took  the  name  ofTchi- 
nensis  or  T.  sinensis  (of  which  the  latter  is  the  preferable 
form).  But  at  jength  it  appears  that  the  T.-P.  is  unknow'n 

1V»       O       T»-»1H       t?t*lt«i     5«     Ol.J          .       +Vm+£«.._  1-     _    1     *  .  .          "•*«"•»«  V»    "    •* 
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m  a  wild  state  in  Chi. ;  that  it  was  probably  introduced  into  : 
^tf*.Uff^^™_«^?°™t  to  the  Chi. 


cm.  from  some  pai..  «» ^vv^i  mma  aujnceni  10  me  cm 
empire ;   and  that  the  T.-P.  indigenous  in  Upper  Assam' 
which  was  discovered  there  by  the  Eng.  in  the  yr  1834  ai 
pub.  under  the  name  of  Thea  assamica,  is  specifically  id'enti 
cal  with  the  long-cultivated  plant  of  Chi.    Wherefore,  th 


«i£h^      ,?-finic<-  but  more  or  less  curved,  contour,  or  some 

slight  modification    thereof.     In    their   combinations   and 
mode  >t  attachment  there  is  almost  equal  variety     In  nu.-t 

mSS£ssssMin»£tra 

serial;  often  they  are  differentiated  int..  2  or  more  kinds- 

fin^«he,,.0rem°SL^oth,or  t!ie  "«"<lnwst  ones,  and  some- 
times both,  may  be  developed  as  canines,  while  the  others 
are  small ;  often,  too,  the  T.  of  the  anterior  row are much 
larger  than  the  others,  or  the  T.  of  the  front  of  the  jaws  are 
conic  or  mcisona  ,  and  those  of  the  sides  molar  In  the 
amphibians  there  is  much  ess  diversity  than  in  the  fishes. 
In  form  they  are  mostly  slender,  conic,  and  pointed  In 
position  they  exhibit  much  greater  diversities ;  in  the  sala- 
manders and  other  tailed  species,  they  are  present  on  the 
jaws  and  palate  under  various  combinations.  In  tl 
lientia  they  are  less  constantly  present ;  in  many  u  g  the 
frogs)  they  are  suppressed  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  present 
onl"  *-  •" 


Tea'sel  [A.-S.  tcEsel},  the  Dipsacus  fuUonum  (order  Dio- 
saceaa),  a  biennial  plant  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  naturalized  to 
some  extent  in  the  U.  S. ;  cultivated  in  Europe,  as  formerly 
in  the  U.  S.,  on  account  of  its  burs  or  heads,  covered  with 
hooked  bracts.  These  heads  are  fastened  to  a  revolving 
cylinder,  and  used  by  woollen  manufacturers  to  raise  a  nap 
on  cloth.  No  artificial  contrivance  has  been  found  to  equal 
the  T.  for  this  purpose.  "Male"  and  "female"  T  are 
merely  varieties  in  size  and  stiffness,  each  adapted  to  the 
dressing  of  special  cloths. 

Teche.  tesh,  Bayou,  was  once  the  lower  portion  of 
the  anc.  channel  of  Red  River,  extending  from  the  present 
Bayou  Courteaubleu,  E.  of  Opelousas,  La.,  around  and  to 
the  W.  and  S.  of  what  is  now  the  Grand  Lake  basin  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  now,  too,  the  lower  Atchafalaya  River 
S.  of  Grand  Lake.  The  lower  half  of  the  T.  is  a  currentless 
(except  for  brief  periods)  tide-water  channel,  only  navi- 
gable for  small  steamboats  to  St.  Martinsville,  about  100 
m.  above  Morgan  City  on  the  lower  Atchafalaya  \bove 
St.  Martinsville  the  T.  is  only  navigable  for  flat  or  keel  boats 
during  the  flood-season  or  for  brief  periods  after  heavy 
rains.  The  anc.  channel  of  Red  River,  of  which  the  T. 
formed  a  part,  comprised  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Courteaubleu,  Bceuf ,  Robert,  Rapides,  and  Jean  de  Jean  or 
Cotile,  but  there  is  now  no  connection  between  Red  River, 
at  or  above  the  falls,  and  the  Bo3uf,  which  itself  is  not 
navigable.  The  T.,  below  the  head  of  navigation,  comprises 
one  of  the  richest  sugar-regions  of  La. 

Tecnm'seh,  on  R.  R.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  60  m.  S.  W. 
of  Detroit.  Prin.  business,  farming,  fruit-growing,  and 
manufacturing.  Pop.  1870,  2039  :  1880,  2111. 

Tecumseh,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Neb.,  50  m. 
S.  E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  722;  1880,  2177,  1268  of  it  in  v. 

Tecumseh,  or  Tecnmtha,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  b.  near  Springfield,  O.,  about  1770 ;  took 
part  in  the  war  with  the  Ky.  forces  about  1791 ;  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Mad  River  and  in  the  attack  on  Ft.  Recov- 
ery, 1794;  joined  his  brother,  Elskwatawa  (called  "the 
Prophet  "),  about  1805  in  the  attempt  to  organize  all  the  W. 
Indians  in  a  confederacy  against  the  whites  ;  visited  all  the 
tribes  on  the  upper  lakes  and  in  the  Miss.  Valley  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  collected  a  considerable  force  on  the 
upper  Wabash  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  which  under  com- 
mand of  the  Prophet  attacked  Gen.  Harrison,  and  was  de- 
feated at  Tippecanoe  Nov.  7,  during  T.'s  absence  among 
the  S.  tribes  ;  went  to  Canada  with  a  band  of  Shawnees  in 
the  following  yr.  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  G.  Brit. ; 
was  a  useful  ally  to  the  Brit,  in  the  battles  of  Raisin  River 
and  of  Maguaga,  where  he  was  wounded  ;  made  brig. -gen. 
in  the  Brit,  service  ;  joint  commander  with  Gen.  Proctor  at 
the  siege  of  Ft.  Meigs,  and  protected  the  Amer.  prisoners 
from  massacre  ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  near  the  Moravian 
towns  on  the  Thames,  in  which  he  was  killed  Oct.  5,  1813. 

Te  Denm.  This  hymn,  commencing  Te  Deum  laudamus, 
Te  Itominum  confltemur,  or,  in  the  Eng.  version,  "We  praise 
thee,  O  God;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord,"  has 
been  sung  by  the  whole  W.  Ch.,  "day  by  day,"  on  all  her 
feasts  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  Morning  Service  of  the 
Eng.  Ch.  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest ;  very  anc.  ecclesias- 
tical traditions  represent  the  Te  Deum  as  a  hymn  anti- 
phonally  extemporized  by  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine 
at  the  baptism  of  the  latter  (A.  D.  356),  and  the  title  ancient- 
ly given  to  it  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Eng.  Ch.  was  "  Canticum 
Ambrosii  et  Augustini."  But  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is 
much  older,  and  that  the  two  names  are  connected  with 
it  merely  by  their  introducing  it  into  their  respective  chs. 

Teeth  [A.-S.  todh  ;  Lat.  dens,  dentts  ;  Or.  oSoiis,  oioiro?], 
certain  hard  bodies  situated  in  the  mouth  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alimentary  canal.  Under  this  definition 
are  included  not  only  the  T.  of  mammals  and  other  verte- 
brates, but  the  hard  bodies  that  stud  the  surface  of  the 
odontophore  or  lingual  ribbon  of  mollusks,  etc.  The  lepto- 
cardians  or  pharyngobranchiates  are  entirely  destitute  of 
T.  The  marsipobranchiates  have  T.  developed  on  the 
tongue,  and  more  or  less  from  the  surface  of  the  oral  disk : 
in  the  myxinoids  a  single  tooth  is  present  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  but  in  the  petromyzonts  numerous  T.  exist  in  ob- 
lique rows  on  the  disk.  The  selachians  or  elasmpbranchiates 
exhibit  a  very  considerable  diversity  in  their  dentition. 
The  fishes  are,  more  than  any  other  class,  distinguished  by 
the  diversity  in  development  and  position  of  the  T.,  as  well 
as  form  and  mode  of  attachment.  As  to  position,  they  may 
be  entirely  absent  from  at  least  the  mouth  proper,  or  they 
may  be  present  on  almost  all  the  bones.  There  may  be  also 
a  considerable  diversity  in  dentition  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  natural  family,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  differences  are 
inconsiderable. 

In  form  there  is  great  variety.    The  most  common  is  an 


«-- ~  .omer,  but  in  the  toads  are 

entirely  wanting  on  the  palate  as  on  the  jaws.  In  the  rep- 
tiles the  varieties  of  dentition  are  quite  numerous,  but  less 
so  than  m  the  fishes.  True  T. ,  as  far  as  known,  consist  of  den- 
tine, to  which  is  very  generally  superadded  an  investment 
of  enamel,  partial  or  complete,  but  cementum  is  only  pres- 
ent in  a  few  instances.  The  birds  of  the  present  epoch  are 
entirely  destitute  of  true  T.,  and  the  mandibles  have  gen- 
erally more  or  less  trenchant,  unarmed  linear  edges,  but 
sometimes  they  are  armed  with  processes  of  bone  simulat- 
ing T.,  but  in  no  other  respect  entitled  to  that  name.  In 
former  epochs,  however,  there  existed  types  actually  pro- 
vided  with  true  T.,  having  all  the  structural  characteristics 
|  of  those  organs,  and  fitting  in  sockets  in  the  jaws. 

In  the  mammals  T.  are  confined  to  the  jaws,  and  are  al- 
most always  developed,  although  in  a  few  forms,  repre- 
senting several  orders,  they  are  entirely  wanting.  It  may 
at  the  same  time  be  recalled  that  while  true  T.  are  confined 
to  the  jaws,  there  are  certain  asperities  on  the  tongue  which 
are  almost  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  T.  as  are  analogous 
processes  in  other  animals.  In  the  marsupials  and  placental 
mammals  the  T.  are  homologous  with  each  other,  and  de- 
veloped in  the  same  manner.  The  fully  developed  T.  are 
composed  essentially  of  3  elements— (1)  the  dentine.  i2>  the 
enamel,  and  (8)  the  cement.  The  T.  of  mammals  are  always 
inserted  in  sockets  in  the  jaws,  surrounded  by  gums.  They 
are  severally  divided  into  2  portions— the  exposed  portion 
or  crown,  and  the  inserted  portion,  known  as  the  fangs  or 
roots.  Not  increasing  in  size  as  do  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  a  provision  must  exist  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  size  and  development  to  that  of  the  animal.  This  is 
effected  in  part  by  (1)  the  late  development  of  some  of  the 
T.,  which  do  not  appear  until  the  animal  has  attained  a 
large  size  ;  and,  in  part,  as  well.  (2)  by  the  replacement  of 
some  of  the  T.  developed  near  the  time  of  birth  by  subse- 
quent ones  of  larger  size. 

The  rows  of  T.  in  almost  all  species  exhibit  interruptions 
of  varying  extent.  These  interruptions  most  frequently 
exist  between  the  incisors  and  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  for 
the  reception  of  the  canines  of  the  lower,  and  in  the  lower 
jaw  between  the  canines  and  molars  for  the  reception  of 
the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  interruptions  are  des- 
ignated as  diastemas  or  diastemata,  and  result  from  the 
increased  size  of  the  canines  in  the  respective  jaws,  and 
the  necessity  for  space  in  the  opposite  jaw  to  receive  them. 

As  to  structure  and  functional  development,  the  teeth 
throughout  the  series  of  mammals  are  differentiated  on  the 
whole  into  3  groups  :  (1)  Those  in  the  front  of  the  jaws  have 
compressed  cutting  crowns,  and  have  therefore  been  de- 
nominated incisors  (incidfre,  to  "  cut '').  (2)  On  the  sides  be- 
hind the  incisors  ar«  the  canines,  which  are  exemplinY 
pecially  in  the  dog,  whence  the  name  (canimif,  pertaining 
to  the  "  dog  ") ;  these  have  generally  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, compressed,  conic,  but  recurved  crowns,  but  they 
vary  much  in  this  respect.  (3)  The  molars  are  all  the  other 
T.  behind  the  canines,  whatever  may  be  their  shape.  The 
number  of  the  T.  in  the  lower  types  of  mammals  Is  so  vari- 
able that  a  typical  number  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  In 
the  higher  or  educabilian  series,  however,  a  typical  number 
exists,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  that  great  group  or  super 
order  it  is  generally  easy  to  locate  theT.,  which  correspond 
to  those  of  the  primitive  series,  however  much  they  may  be 
developed  or  modified,  and  however  few  may  ultimately 
remain.  The  number  in  question  is  44.  THEODORE  (in.i. 

Teeth,  Human.  There  are  2  stages  :  (1)  the  milk  or 
deciduous,  and  (2)  the  permanent  set. 

(1)  The  deciduous  set  is  composed  of  20  T. :  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  each,  incisors  2,  canines  1.  deciduous  mo- 
lars 2,  on  each  side.     These  correspond  with  the  meal 
and  second  incisors,  the  canines,  and  the  last  2  of  1 
molars  of  the  dentition  of  the  complete  typical  educabil: 


median  ncsors  ;  at      o       mon, 

12  to  14  months,  the  anterior  molars  ;  at  14  to  20  months,  tu 

canines  :  and  at  18  to  36  months,  the  posterior  molars. 

(2)  The  permanent  series  is  constituted,  when  complete, 
of  32  teeth  :  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  each,  in<     ors  2, 
canines  1,  premolars  2,  and  true  molars  3,   on  each 
These  correspond  with  the  first  and  second  incisors, 
canines,  the  third  and  fourth  premolars,  and  the  several 
molars  of  the  typical  educabilian  number     These  teeth  are 
erupted  severally  at  the  following  periods :  at  the  age  < 
OW  vrs   the  first  true  molars :  at  7  yrs.,  the  median  incisors  . 
at  8>rs  ,  the  2  lateral  incisors ;  at  9  yrs..  the  first  premolars  : 
at  loirs',  the  second  premolars ;  at  1 1  to  12  yrs..  the  canines 
at  12  to  13  yrs.,  the  second  true  molars  ;j and  finally  ft  1,  to 
21  yrs.  (whence  they  are  called  the  "wisdom"  teeth). the 

tliivfl  tru.i  mrilnrs  IHfcOiKiRR  WIU*. 

Teff,  th^r«6^«*«,  a  cereal  grass  of  the  interior  of 
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TEFFT— TELEGRAPH. 


Afr.,  where  the  grain  is  employed  extensively  in  making 
bread  and  beer,  while  the  straw  is  a  forage  material. 

Teflft  (BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN),  D.  I).,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Floyd, 
N  V.,  Aug.  20,  1813,  and  grad.  at  the  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  1835,  was  pastor  of  a  Meth.  ch.  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  and  has  been  prof,  in  Asbury  Univ.,  Ind.,  and  pres.  of 
the  Genesee  Coll.,  N.  Y.  In  1862  he  was  U.  S.  consul  and 
acting  U.  S.  minister  at  Stockholm,  Swe.  ;  in  ISM  became 
paster  at  Portland,  Me.  Wrote  Hungary  and  Kossuth,  Web- 
ster ami  his  Masterpieces,  etc. 

Teener,  teng-nair'  (ESAIAS),  b.  at  Kirkerud,  in  Werm- 
land,  Nov.  13,  1782,  went  to  Lund  in  1799,  and  in  1802  he 
grad.  from  the  univ.  with  great  honor.  In  1805  he  became 
prof,  of  aesthetics  at  the  same  univ.,  and  in  1812  he  ex- 
changed this  professorship  for  that  of  Gr.  lit.,  having  in  the 
mean  time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  poet  by  his  Axel,  Svea, 
and  a  great  number  of  lyrical  poems,  and  having  been 
elected  a  memer  of  the  Swe.  Acad.  in  1811.  In  1824  he  was 
made  bp.  of  Wexio.  Frithiofs  Saga  is  his  most  celebrated 
work.  His  influence  on  the'  Swe.  people  was  decisive.  D. 
Nov.  2,  1846. 

Teheran,  teh-he-rahn',  cap.  of  Per.,  in  lat.  35°  41'  N., 
Ion.  51°  23'  E.,  prov.  of  Irak-Ajemi,  70  to.  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  a  sandy  and  stony  plain  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Elburz 
Mts.,  which  rise  here,  in  Mt.  Demavend,  20,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved,  and  filthy,  and  the 
houses  low  and  insignificant,  generally  built  of  mud.  Some 
mosques,  bazaars,  and  caravansaries  look  well,  however, 
and  the  palace  of  the  shah,  forming  a  city  by  itself  adjoin- 
ing the  N.  part  of  the  wall,  is  a  vast  and  elegant  structure. 
T.  became  the  residence  of  the  shah  in  1796,  and  has  in- 
creased considerably  since  that  time.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  carpets,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  shoes  and  hats, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade.  Its  pop.  varies  much  from 
winter  to  summer;  during  winter  it  is  about  100,000. 

Tehri',  Teeree,  or  Garwhal,  a  small  hill-state  under 
Eng.  control  in  the  Himalayas,  E.  of  Simla,  with  an  area  of 
5465  sq.  m.,  inhabited  by  200,000  hill-men,  famous  with  the 
Hindoos  for  its  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  and  with 
the  Europeans  for  its  magnificent  forests  consisting  of  sal 
(Shorea  robusta),  cedar,  and  pine  trees. 

Tehuautepee,  ta-wahn-tah-pek'.  The  name  is  com- 
mon to  the  Isthmus,  the  gttlf,  the  river,  and  the  city,  but,  as 
the  geographical  expression  for  the  most  N.  portion  of  the 
Amer.  isthmus  connecting  N.  and  S.  Amer.,  it  has  its  pri- 
mary signification.  The  isthmus  derives  an  especial  in- 
terest from  being  one  of  the  available  interpceanic  routes. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  that  portion  of  the  Mex. 
terr.  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  2  seas  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other, 
and  comprises  the  E.  portion  of  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Oaxaca.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  to  the  har- 
bor of  Ventosa  on  the  Pacific  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is 
143kg  m.  The  coast-lines  on  either  side  have  a  general  direc- 
tion nearly  E.  and  W.  The  isthmus  comprises  3  main  divi- 
sions—the first  embracing  that  portion  extending  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  the  Atlantic  plains ;  the 
second  comprising  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  central 
parts  ;  and  the  third  including  the  level  country  bordering 
the  ocean  on  the  S.,  the  Pacific  plains.  Of  the  streams 
watering  the  N.  slope  of  the  isthmus,  the  most  important  is 
the  Coatzacoalcos,  the  natural  channel  through  which  the 
projected  communication  between  the  2  oceans  may,  in 
part,  be  effected.  The  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  unexplored 
part  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  entered  over  a  bar  having  14  ft.  of 
water  on  it,  and  affords  a  ship  navigation  with  20  ft.  depth 
above  Mina-Titlan,  or  30  m.  inland.  The  total  pop.  is  about 
61,000  or  62,000,  mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds.  The  pro- 
ductions are  mainly  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa, 
indigo,  maize.  The  vast  forests  of  the  Gulf  slopes  yield 
valuable  timbers— mahogany,  cedar,  the  india-rubber  tree, 
and  gums— while  those  of  the  mts.  abound  in  pine  and  oak. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  found  on  the  table-lands  of 
the  central  region  and  plains  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Tehuantepec  River,  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  and  on 
which  is  the  city  of  that  name,  has  a  short  course,  and  is 
but  little  more  than  amt.-torrent,  of  copious  volume  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  city  of  Tehuantepec,  11  m.  from  the 
Pacific  shores  of  the  "Ventosa"  Bay,  the  second  town  in 
the  state  of  Oaxaca,  has  a  pop.  of  13,000.  By  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  waters 
comprised  in  an  indentation  of  the  coast  of  Guatemala  and 
Mex.  The  bays  of  Salina-Cruz,  of  the  Ventosa,  mere  in- 
dentations of  the  coast-line,  the  inlet  of  "  Boca  Barra  "  and 
the  "  lagoons,"  are  important  features  of  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  m  its  relations  to  a  ship-canal  or  to  a  railroad  transit 
route.  j.  (j.  BARNARD 

Te'Idae,  a  family  of  lizards  (saurians)  of  the  group  Lep- 
toglossa.  In  form  the  species  essentially  resemble  the  typi- 
cal lizards,  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied  The 
family  is  peculiar  to  Amer.  (especially  the  tropical  por- 
tions), and  is  quite  rich  in  genera  and  species.  The  most 
noteworthy  species  is  the  Teius  tegmxim  of  Brazil  This 
animal  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  6  ft.  and  more,  and 
is  quite  active  and  strong.  When  pursued  and  brought  to 
bay,  it  fights  with  its  tail,  with  which  it  can  inflict  violent 
blows,  as  well  as  with  its  teeth. 

Telgn'moutH  (JOHN  Shore),  FIRST  BARON,  b.  in  Dev- 
onshire, Eng.,  Oct.  8,  1751,  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  1769  • 
became  Per.  translator  at  Moorshedabad  1773;  became  a 
member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta  1786 ;  was  made 
a  baronet  1792;  was  gov.-gen.  of  India  from  Aug.  1793  to 
*797 ;  was  a  chief  author  of  the  code  of  laws  for  Bengal  pub 
in  1793 ;  was  created  Baron  Teignmouth  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  1797  ;  became  member  of  board  of  control 
and  of  privy  council  Apr.  1807.  D.  Feb.  14,  1834. 
Tekamah,  Neb.  See  APPENDIX. 
Tel'edu,  or  Stinkard,  a  small  mammal,  found  in  the 


mountainous  parts  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  It  is  said  rarely 
to  descend  much  below  the  level  of  7000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  therefore  its  areas  of  distribution  are  quite  isolated. 
It  secretes  a  most  intolerably  offensive  fluid.  It  is  rather 
nearer  the  badgers  than  the  skunks  in  its  structure  and 
habits,  as  well  as  appearance.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
color,  with  a  broad  white  mark  along  its  back  and  head. 
Its  motions  are  slow.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Tel'egrapli  [from  Gr.  rijAe,  "afar  off,"  and  ypdfaiv,  to 
"  write  "].  The  etymology  of  this  word  implies  a  means  of 
writing  at  a  distance,  but  it  has  come  to  signify  any  system  of 
conveying  intelligence  other  than  by  voice  or  writing.  The 
idea  of  speed  is  also  implied.  The  semaphore  was  the  first 
really  efficient  T.  It  was  invented  by  Claude  Chappe,  and 
adopted  by  the  Fr.  govt.  in  1794.  It  consisted  of  an  upright 
post  supporting  a  horizontal  bar,  which,  turning  upon  a  pivot, 
could  be  placed  at  various  inclinations.  This  had  2  smaller 
arms  pivoted  to  its  extremities,  and  capable  of  being  turned 
at  various  angles  with  them.  By  independent  movements  of 
the  parts  the  apparatus  was  susceptible  of  98  distinct  posi- 
tions, and  of  exhibiting  the  same  number  of  different  sig- 
nals, which  could  be  made  to  represent  either  letters,  num- 
bers, words,  or  sentences.  The  speed  of  transmission  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  was  about  3  signals  per 
minute.  The  semaphores  were  placed  upon  high  towers, 
usually  about  4  or  5  m.  apart.  Another  system  of  ocular 
telegraphy  consists  of  alternately  exposing  and  cutting  off 
a  continuous  beam  of  light  directed  from  the  sending  to  the 
receiving  station,  the  characters  being  formed  like  those 
of  the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet,  by  the  breaking  of  a 
continuous  line  into  sections  of  varying  length. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  electricity  could  be  con- 
ducted by  wires  to  a  distance,  it  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  means  of  conveying  intelligence.  The  earliest  sug- 
gestion of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  contained  in  a  letter 
to  the  Scots  Magazine  dated  Feb.  1,  1753.  It  proposed  to 
employ  insulate_d  wires  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  signals  being  given  by  means  of  frictional 
electricity.  In  1774  Lesage  of  Geneva  constructed  the  first 
electric  T.  It  had  24  wires,  each  connected  with  a  pith- 
ball  electroscope,  the  signals  being  given  by  frictional  elec- 
tricity. From  this  time  forward  many  ingenious  attempts 
were  made  to  employ  frictional  electricity  for  telegraphic 
purposes.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  New  York,  during  a  voy- 
age home  from  Fr.  in  1832,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
signs  at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  pencil  moved  by  an 
electro-magnet  and  a  single  conducting  circuit,  the  paper 
being  moved  under  the  pencil  by  clock-work.  Several  yrs. 
were  devoted  to  improving  the  invention  and  endeavoring 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  project.  It  was  not  until  1844 
that  the  first  public  line  was  completed  between  Wash,  and 
Baltimore  (40  m.),  and  the  first  message  transmitted  May  27 
of  that  yr.  Within  a  few  yrs.,  however,  lines  were  extended 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.  The  Morse  T.  became 
the  universal  T.  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  experiment  on  record  in  submarine  teleg- 
raphy was  made  by  Dr.  W.  O'Shaughnessy  at  Calcutta  in 
1839.  He  laid  a  copper  wire,  insulated  with  a  coating  of 
cotton  thread  saturated  with  pitch  and  tar,  across  the  river 
Hoogly,  and  transmitted  signals  through  it.  In  1850  an  ex- 
perimental line  was  laid  across  the  Eng.  Channel,  followed 
in  1851  by  a  permanent  cable,  which  is  still  in  use.  The 
success  of  this  undertaking  at  once  revived  the  suggestion 
of  laying  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Ire.  to 
Newfoundland.  In  1854  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
of  New  York  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  mainly 
through  his  efforts  a  company  was  formed,  principally  of 
Eng.  capitalists,  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  made  in  Aug.  1857,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  The 
following  yr.  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  the  enterprise 
successfully  completed  Aug.  5,  1858.  Sept.  1  the  cable  failed 
altogether.  This  disastrous  result  discouraged  further  en- 
terprise for  a  number  of  yrs.  The  experience  gained,  how- 
ever, was  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  success  of  the  Malta 
and  Alexandria  (1861),  Per.  Gulf  (1864),  and  other  deep-sea 
cables  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  1865,  which  again  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the  cable 
after  1186  m.  had  been  paid  out.  The  following  yr.,  how- 
ever, a  new  cable  was  successfully  submerged,  being  landed 
at  Newfoundland  in  perfect  working  order  July  27,  1866, 
and  the  great  problem  was  thus  at  last  definitely  solved. 

All  electric  T.  may  be  said  to  consist  of  3  parts— first,  an 
apparatus  for  generating  or  producing  the  electric  current ; 
second,  a  conductor  for  conveying  the  electricity  from  one 
point  to  another  as  required;  and,  third,  apparatus  for 
transmitting  and  receiving  the  signals. 

I.  SOURCES  or  ELECTRICITY.— The  electricity  used  in  teleg- 
raphy may  be  derived  either  from  the  voltaic  battery,  from 
the  magneto-electric  machine,  or  from  the  thermo-electric 
battery.     Of  these,  the  voltaic  battery  is  the  most  com- 
monly used,  though  latterly  much  has  been  done  in  devel- 
oping the  capacity  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  which 
has  in  some  instances  successfully   replaced    the  voltaic 
combinations  heretofore  hi  general  use. 

II.  TELEGRAPHIC  CONDUCTORS.  —  Conductors  are  usually 
carried  through  the  air,  but  when  required  may  be  placed 
under  ground  or  under  water.    In  either  case  they  must  be 
well  insulated. 

III.  TELEGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. —  The  apparatus  used  in 
telegraphy  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  recording  and 
non-recording. 

A.  Recording  Telegraphs  are  of  two  classes.  (1)  Marking 
Telegraphs.— Morse's  is  by  far  the  best  known  and  the  most 
extensively  used  9f  this  class.  Its  characteristic  feature 
is  the  register,  which  is  constructed  in  many  forms,  but 
upon  the  general  principle  shown  in  the  cut.  A  horizontal 
lever  a  is  mounted  upon  a  fulcrum,  and  armed  at  one  end 
with  a  steel  point  c  projecting  upward  and  nearly  touching 
a  ribbon  of  paper/,  which  is  carried  along  at  a  uniform  rate 
by  a  grooved  roller  just  above  it,  the  roller  being  impelled 
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by  a  system  of  clock-work  e.  The  opposite  end  of  the  lever 
carries  a  soft  iron  armature  n  suspended  just  above  the 
poles  of  an  electro-magnet  t.  The  end  of  the  wire  helix 
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surrounding  this  magnet  terminates  in  binding-screws  gg, 
to  which  the  conducting  wires  are  attached.  A  current  of 
electricity  traversing  the  helix  of  the  electro-magnet  causes 
it  to  become  powerfully  magnetic,  attracting  the  armature 
n  to  its  poles,  and  thus  pressing  the  steel  point  c  against  the 
paper  ribbon  moving  above  it  upon  the  grooved  roller.  A 
continuous  line  will  in  this  manner  be  embossed  upon  the 
paper  as  long  as  the  armature  remains  attached  to  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.  When  the  current  is  interrupted,  the  mag- 
netism disappears,  and  the  spring  d  draws  the  marking- 
point  away  from  the  paper.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  line 
embossed  upon  the  paper  corresponds  to  the  greater  or  less 
length  of  time  that  the  electric  current  is  allowed  to  trav- 
erse the  helix  of  the  electro-magnet  t.  This  is  governed 
by  the  transmitting  instrument  termed  the  key,  which  is 
simply  a  small  horizontal  lever  with  a  finger-knob  at  one 
end  and  a  spring  beneath.  The  wire  leading  from  the  line 
is  connected  to  this  lever,  and  when  the  latter  is  depressed 
by  the  finger  of  the  operator,  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
metallic  stud,  known  as  the  anvil,  to  which  the  battery  wire 
is  attached  ;  thus  the  circuit  is  completed  and  the  current 
permitted  to  flow  into  the  line.  When  the  latter  is  but  a  few 
miles  long,  the  battery  and  key  are  connected  directly  by  a 
wire  with  the  electro-magnet  of  the  register  ;  but  when  the 
distance  is  greater,  an  instrument  called  the  relay  is  em- 
ployed. This  consists  of  an  electro-magnet  with  a  lever 
mounted  like  that  of  a  register,  except  that  the  marking- 
point  is  replaced  by  a  contact-point,  which  opens  and  closes 
the  circuit  of  a  local  battery,  and  this  in  turn  operates  the 
register.  A  considerable  number  of  relays  with  their  regis- 
ters may  be  placed  at  as  many  different  points  upon  the 
same  line,  and  all  operated  simultaneously  by  a  key  at  any 
point.  The  greatest  length  of  line  usually  worked  in  one 
circuit  is  about  500  m.,  and  the  number  of  relays  at  different 
points  varies  from  2  to  30,  and  even  40.  The  alphabet  de- 
vised by  Vail  consists  of  arbitrary  characters  composed 
of  combinations  of  short  lines  termed  dots  and  longer  ones 
termed  dashes,  separated  by  varying  spaces. 

(2)  Printing  Telegraphs.— The  idea  of  a  T.  which  should 
record  messages  in  printed  Roman  letters  is  due  to  Alfred 
Vail  of  N.  J.  (1837).  The  first  model  of  such  an  instrument 
was  made  by  Wheatstoue  (1841).  (a)  House's  Telegraph  was 
the  earliest  practical  printing  instrument.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1&47,  and  largely  used  in  the  U.  S.  until  about  1860. 
(b}  Hughes's  Telegraph  was  invented  by  D.  E.  Hughes  in  1855, 
and  has  been  extensively  used  in  Europe  since  1860.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  the  synchronous  move- 
ment of  2  constantly  revolving  shafts  at  2  stations.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  governor  consisting  of  a  recoil  escape- 
ment and  a  vibrating  bar.  The  shaft  at  the  transmitting 
station  carries  a  revolving  contact-maker,  and  the  corre- 
sponding one  at  the  receiving  station  a  type-wheel  similar 
to  that  of  House.  The  contact-maker  travels  over  a  circular 
row  of  28  vertical  pins,  which  are  connected  with  the  same 
number  of  piano-keys.  Each  pin  represents  a  letter,  and  is 
raised  by  the  depression  of  the  corresponding  key  when 
a  letter  is  to  be  transmitted.  The  contact-maker,  which 
travels  round  the  circle  of  pins  with  a  motion  uniform  with 
that  of  the  type-wheel  at  the  receiving  station,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  raised  pin  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
corresponding  type  upon  the  type-wheel  is  passing  the  plat- 
en, and  closes  the  circuit.  An  electro-magnet  at  the  receiv- 
ing station  releases  a  cam  which  throws  the  platen  carrying 
the  paper  against  the  type  as  it  is  passing,  thus  printing  the 
letter.  Only  one  pulsation  is  thus  required  for  the  printing 
of  each  letter,  and  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  form  of  electro- 
magnet a  very  weak  current  suffices  to  do  the  work,  (c)  The 
combination  instrument  is  a  modification  of  Hughes's,  It  was 
invented  in  1859  by  G.  M.  Phelps,  and  has  been  used  on  many 
of  the  principal  lines  in  the  E.  part  of  the  V.  S.  since  that 
date,  (d)  Phttps's  Electro-Motor  Telegraph.— This  is  the  most 
effective  printing  instrument  which  has  yet  been  produced. 
It  was  in/ented  in  1869.  The  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  small 
electro-motor,  which  is  connected  with  a  special  battery.  1 1 
synchronous  movements  of  the  transmitting  mecnanisn 
one  station  and  the  type-wheel  at  the  other  are  maintained 
by  means  of  a  centrifugal  governor  attached  to  the  motor, 
which  instantly  reduces  the  strength  of  the  local  current  by 
which  the  latter  is  propelled  whenever  the  speed  of  revolt 
tion  tends,  however  slightly,  to  exceed  the  prescribed  limit. 
(e)  Telegraphs  for  financial  and  Commercial  Reporting.— ine 
method  of  reporting  the  fluctuations  of  the  prices  of  sl<  >"Ks. 
gold,  merchandise,  etc.,  by  means  of  automatic-printing  i. 
instruments  placed  in  the  offices  of  merchants,  brokers,  an< 
other  interested  persons,  and  of  which  several  nuna, 
often  simultaneously  operated  by  a  single  person  located 
the  central  exchange,  originated  in  New  lork  in  l»b.,  ana 
has  since  extended  to  the  prin.  cities  of  the  L.  b.  ai 
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Europe.  The  instruments  now  in  use  are  those  of  Calahan, 
Edison.  Phelps,  Field,  and  Smith,  though  manv  others  have 
aided  in  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus 

B.  yon-Bfeordiny  Telegraphs.— These  may  be  divided  into 
2  classes— visual  and  acoustic :  they  give  only  evanescent 
signals,  and  are  sometimes  termed  semaphor.--. 

(1)  Visual  Telegraphs.— (a)  Cooke's  Xtedk  Instrument.— This 
is  simply  an  upright  galvanometer  needle  surrounded  by  a 
coil  of  fine  insulated  wire,  and  is  operated  from  the  sending 
station  by  2  keys,  one  of  which  sends  a  positive  cunvnt, 
deflecting  the  needle  to  the  right,  and  the  other  a  negative 
current,  deflecting  it  to  the  left.    The  alphabetical  code  la 
the  same  as  the  Morse,  a  deflection  to  the  left  signifying  a 
dot,  and  to  the  right  a  dash,    (b)  The  dial  instrument,  in- 
vented by  Wheatstone  in  1840,  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan 
as  a  type-printer,  but  is  much  more  simple,  as  an  index- 
hand  and  dial  carrying  the  alphabet  replaces  the  somewhat 
complex  type-wheel  and  printing  apparatus,    (c)  The  visual 
indicator,  invented  by  C.  H.  Pond  (1880),  is  a  species  of  dial 
telegraph,  employed,  in  connection  with  the  fire-alarm  sys- 
tem [see  (2)  (4)1,  to  exhibit  the  number  of  a  signal-box  In- 
stantaneously when  an  alarm  is  given. 

(2)  Acoustic  Telegraphs.  —  Of  these,  the  best  known  and 
most  important  is  (a)  the  sounder,  which  is  simply  a  Morse 
register  stripped  of  all  its  parts  except  the  electro-magnet, 
writing  lever,  and  retracting  spring.    The  operator  inter- 
prets the  sounds  made  by  the  motion  of  the  lever  up  and 
down  between  its  stops,    (b)  The  fire-alarm  T.,  invented  by 
W.  F.  Channing  and  M.  G.  Farmer  of  Boston  (1861),  is  a  most 
ingenious  and  useful  application  of  the  T.,  now  used  in  many 
of  the  prin.  cities  and  towns  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  some  other 
countries.    It  consists  of  a  series  of  locked  signal-boxes 
at  convenient  intervals  in  a  city  or  town ;  each  of  these 
contains  mechanism  which,  when  wound  up  by  simply  pull- 
ing a  hook,  will  instantly  transmit  through  the  connecting 
T.  wires  a  determinate  numerical  signal  representing  that 
individual  box  and  no  other.    The  signal  thus  transmitted 
is  instantly  sounded,  by  means  of  mechanism  controlled  by 
electro-magnets  in  the  circuit,  upon  the  ch.  and  tower  bells 
and  upon  large  gongs  placed  in  all  the  fire-engine  houses. 
So  effective  is  this  system  in  practice  that  frequently  in  less 
than  30  seconds  after  the  discovery  of  a  fire  a  number  of 
engines  will  be  on  their  way  to  the  very  spot,    (c)  The  dist. 
T.  (1870)  is  a  recent  application  of  the  above  system.    Signal- 
boxes  are  placed  in  the  houses  of  persons  desiring  them,  and 
connected  telegraphically  with  a  central  station.    By  simply 
turning  a  crank  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  a  messenger 
or  policeman  may  be  instantly  summoned  or  a  fire-alarm 
transmitted.    More  than  5000  of  these  signal-boxes  are  In 
daily  use  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 

IV.  SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  TELEGRAPHY. — A.  The  Automatic 
Process.— M.  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  telegraphy 
attempts  were  made  to  devise  methods  of  transmission,  by 
which  means  the  capacity  of  each  individual  wire  might  be 
largely  increased,  and  the  evils  which  necessarily  arise  from 
a  multiplication  of  wires  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  In 
1846  Alexander  Bain  of  Scot,  patented  an  automatic  T..  in 
which  the  messages,  instead  of  being  transmitted  by  a  key 
or  manipulator,  were  first  prepared  by  punching  out  the  tele- 
graphic characters  in  a  ribbon  of  paper,  the  dots  and  dashes 
being  represented  by  perforations  of  different  lengths.  The 
system  was  tried  in  Eng.  and  Amer.  in  1849  and  1860,  but  no 
practical  advantage  over  hand-labor  resulted  in  practice. 
In  1856  Dr.  W.  Siemens  of  Berlin  invented  a  perforating- 
machine  with  3  keys,  by  which  the  time  required  to  prepare 
a  despatch  was  much  lessened.  In  1858  Wheatstone  in  Eng. 
modified  Siemens's  apparatus,  and  in  its  subsequently  un- 
proved form  it  is  now  largely  used  on  the  govt.  lines  In 
G.  Brit.,  especially  for  sending  large  quantities  of  press 
news  in  duplicate  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
17.  S.  an  improved  modification  of  Bain's  method  and  of 
Humaston's  perforator  has  been  perfected  and  used. 

B  The  Autographic  Process.  — In  1848  F.  C.  Bakewell  of 
Lond  patented  a  modification  of  Bain's  automatic  process 
by  which  a  fac-simile  of  the  transmitted  despatch  is  pro- 
duced at  the  receiving  station.  The  original  is  written  on 
tin-foil  with  insulating  ink,  and  wrapped  round  a  meta 


describes  a  spiral  path,  passing  successively  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tin-foil  on  the  cylinder.  The  battery -current 
passes  through  the  style  to  the  tin-foil,  thence  to  the  cylin- 
der and  over  the  line,  but  is  necessarily  interrupted  when 
passing  over  the  insulating  lines  of  the  writing.  '1  he  cylin- 
der at  the  receiving  station  is  covered  with  Bain  s  chemical 


paper,  and  revolves  synchronously  with  that  of  the  tnins- 
mitter.    The  iron  style  traces  a  continuous  blue  line  on  tl 
paper,  except  when  the  current  is  interrupted  by  the  stjle 
passing  over  the  lines  of  writing  upon  the  tin-foil. 
chemical  paper  therefore  appears  covered  with  fine  paral  el 
blue  lines,  forming  a  ground-tint  upon  which  a  fagrfmOe  of 
the  writing  appears  in  white.    Abbe  Caselli  of  Homm  § 
1856  greatly  improved  this  process,  and  V  .  E.  Sawyer  c 


the  capa- 


city  of  ft  line  uy  fct<*u;?EJji».«-»**c»    »"«  --  —  fir«t 
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method.    It  is  now  in  extensive  use, 
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cago,  is  based  on  discoveries  made  by  him  in  1873  in  refer- 
ence to  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  musical  tones.  By 
Gray's  process  at  least  8  communications  may  be  simul- 
taneously transmitted  over  one  wire.  The  transmitting 
apparatus  consists  of  a  number  of  steel  reeds,  each  tuned 
to  vibrate  at  a  definite  rate,  corresponding  to  some  one 
note  of  the  musical  scale.  One  end  of  each  reed  is  rigidly 
fixed,  while  the  other  is  left  free  to  vibrate  by  the  alternate 
action  of  2  electro-magnets,  a  local  battery,  and  an  auto- 
matic device  for  alternating  the  current  of  the  battery  be- 
tween the  2  magnets  at  each  vibration,  so  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  reed  is  rendered  continuous  as  long  as  the 
current  passes ;  but  the  rate  of  vibratonof  each  individual 
reed  must  always  correspond  rigidly  with  the  note  to  which 
it  is  tuned.  If  a  line  is  to  be  equipped  for  8  simultaneous 
transmissions,  the  main  battery  is  divided  into  8  equal  sec- 
tions, which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  thrown  alternately 
on  and  off  the  line  at  each  vibration  of  the  reed  connected 
with  that  section.  At  the  receiving  station  a  series  of  8 
analyzers  are  placed  in  the  circuit,  the  current  passing 
through  them  all  in  succession.  Each  analyzer  consists  of 
an  electro-magnet  whose  armature  is  fixed  at  one  end  and 
free  at  the  other,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  vibrating 
tongue  or  reed,  which  is  tuned  to  the  same  note  as  the 
transmitting  reed  to  which  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  re- 
spond. When  the  transmitted  vibrations  pass  through  the 
series  of  analyzers,  each  armature  takes  up  its  own  set  of 
vibrations,  rejecting  all  the  others,  and  consequently  gives 
forth  its  own  musical  note.  The  several  transmitting  Tkeys 
at  the  sending  stations  break  up  the  continuous  tone  into 
the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet,  which  may 
be  read  from  the  sound  of  the  analyzer  as  readily  as  from 
an  ordinary  sounder.  Indeed,  by  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
ondary spring  attached  to  the  analyzer,  having  a  slower 
rate  of  vibration,  it  may  be  readily  made  to  operate  the 
usual  Morse  sounder  by  opening  and  closing  a  local  circuit. 
No  difficulty  is  found  in  transmitting  8  simultaneous  com- 
munications over  one  wire  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles,  each  pair  of  operators  sending  and  receiving  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed  as  in  the  ordinary  single  transmission. 
It  is  obvious  that  musical  tones  may  be  perfectly  repro- 
duced at  any  distance  by  this  method  ;  and  in  fact  this  has 
often  been  accomplished  with  remarkable  success. 

E.  Submarine  or  Cable  Telegraphy.— Owing  to  the  embar- 
rassment arising  from  electro-static  induction  in  long  sub- 
marine cables,  special  arrangements  have  been  devised. 
The  method  employed  on  the  Atlantic  cables  is  arranged  as 
follows :   Two  keys,  which  when  depressed  transmit  re- 
spectively positive  and  negative  currents,  are  employed  at 
the  sending  station  in  connection  with  a  battery  of  a  few 
elements  only.    The  current  of  the  battery  does  not  pass 
directly  into  the  cable,  but  into  a  condenser  of  considerable 
capacity  composed  of  tin-foil  plates  interleaved  with  paraf- 
fined paper,  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
cable,  and  the  condenser  transmits  a  wave  of  electricity 
through  the  cable.    As  there  is  no  actual  circuit  from  one 
terminus  to  the  other,  this  arrangement  serves  to  cut  off 
the  earth-currents,  which  would  otherwise  be  troublesome. 
The  receiving  instrument  employed  is  Thomson's  reflecting 
galvanometer. 

F.  Pneumatic   Telegraph.  —  Brass  tubes  2J£  inches  in  di- 
ameter are  laid  in  trenches  under  the  streets.    The  mes- 
sages are  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  cylindrical  carrier  of 
leather  or  felt  about  8  inches  in  length,  closed  at  the  front, 
and  provided  with  a  flange  loosely  fitting  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  while  the  rear  end  is  left  open.    The  carriers  are 
driven  in  one  direction  by  compressed  air,  and  in  the  other 
by  an  exhaust,  both  operated  by  a  powerful  air-pump  at  the 
central  station.    Packages  of  10  or  12  messages  are  sent  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  in  a  few  seconds.    This  method  is 
now  extensively  used  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the 
telegraphic  system.    [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cvc.,  by 
FRANK  L.  POPE.] 

Telem'achus,  son  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope,  was  an 
infant  when  his  father  joined  in  the  war  against  Troy. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war  he  sailed  out,  accompanied 
by  Athena  in  the  shape  of  Mentor,  and  visited  Pylos,  Sparta, 
and  other  places,  where  he  expected  to  gather  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  fate  of  his  father ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca  he  found  Odysseus  living  there  in  disguise  with 
the  swineherd  Eumeeus.  A  recognition  took  place,  and  he 
then  aided  Odysseus  in  slaying  the  suitors  and  clearing  the 
house  of  its  many  burdensome  guests. 

Tel'eplione  [from  rijAe,  "  afar  off  ;"  ^vr,,  a  "  sound  "  or 

voice"].  The  word  telephone  in  its  widest  sense  means 
any  instrument  by  which  sound  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  point  to  another.  The  string  T.,  which  in  its  various 
forms  transmits  sound  mechanically,  was  mentioned  as 
early  as  1607  by  Robert  Hooke.  As  now  generally  used, 
however,  the  word  telephone  signifies  an  apparatus  by 
which  articulate  speech  may  be  electrically  transmitted  to 
a  distance.  The  theory  of  the  T.  is  simple.  As  sound  is  a 
wave-motion,  its  waves  may  differ  in  length,  in  amplitude 
or  in  form,  constituting  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality  To 
transmit  pitch  electrically  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  cause 
the  S9unding  body  to  interrupt  by  its  vibrations  an  electric 
circuit.  Electric  pulses  are  thus  produced  on  the  wire  in 
number  corresponding  to  the  pitch  of  the  note.  The  prob- 
lem of  transmitting  quality,  though  much  more  difficult,  is 
yet  readily  solvable.  Every  sound  has  its  distinctive  wave- 
rorm,  which  is  the  more  complex  the  more  composite  the 
sound,  Simple  sounds  are  represented  by  sinusoid  curves  ; 
and  according  to  Fourier's  theorem,  every  composite  sound 
is  resolvable  into  these.  To  transmit  the  form  of  a  sound- 
wave, an  electric  wave  must  be  produced,  the  intensity  of 
every  part  of  which  shall  agree  with  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  sound-wave.  To  devise  a  mode  of  doing  this  is  prac- 
tically to  solve  the  problem  of  talking  through  a  wire 

Elisha  Gray  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  conceive 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  problem,  and  to  discover  a 


method  of  solving  it.  In  1875,  while  engaged  on  electro- 
acoustic  researches  with  especial  reference  to  harmonic 
telegraphy,  he  devised  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  of 
which  he  gave  an  illustrated  description  in  a  caveat  filed  in 
Washington  Feb.  14,  1870.  He  there  claims  as  his  invention 
"  the  art  of  transmitting  vocal  sounds  or  conversations 
telegraphically  through  an  electric  circuit."  The  principle 
involved  depends  on  varying  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
by  means  of  the  sound-wave.  To  a  diaphragm  of  parch- 
ment is  attached  a  wire  passing  into  water  and  terminating 
close  to  a  similar  wire  rising  from  below.  Through  these 
wires  and  the  intervening  water  the  electric  current  passes, 
so  that  when  by  the  impact  of  a  sound-wave  the  diaphragm 
is  made  to  vibrate,  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
wires— i.  e.  the  resistance  at  that  point— varies  correspond- 
ingly, copying  faithfully  the  character  of  the  vibration. 
Since  the  current  strength  is  inversely  as  the  resistance,  the 
form  of  the  sound  -  wave  is  thus  electrically  reproduced. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  apparatus  was  ever  actually 
constructed. 

Another  mode  of  accomplishing  this  result  was  devised 
shortly  after  by  Graham  Bell,  who  exhibited  it  in  o_peration 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  June  25,  1876.  In  principle  it 
is  the  opposite  of  Gray's,  since  it  depends  upon  varying  the 
electro-motive  force  in  the  circuit  by  means  of  the  sound- 
wave, the  resistance  remaining  constant.  The  earliest  form 
consisted  of  a  conical  vessel,  the  larger  end  being  closed  by 
a  membrane  having  a  thin  iron  armature  attached  to  its 
centre.  Opposite  this  armature  was  an  electro-magnet, 
carrying  a  current.  The  vibration  of  the  membrane  due  to 
the  impact  of  a  sound-wave  caused  the  armature  to  ap- 
proach and  recede  from  the  magnet,  thus  generating  a 
counter  electro-motive  force,  and  alternately  weakening 
and  strengthening  the  current  on  the  line.  Subsequently, 
as  the  current  served  only  to  maintain  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron  cores,  these  were  replaced  by  permanent  mag- 
nets, the  current  now  sent  over  the  line  being  magneto- 
electric,  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  iron  diaphragm 
acting  as  an  armature.  The  well-known  form  of  the  Bell  T. 
was  assumed  early  in  1877. 

The  receiving  instrument,  essentially  the  same  form  of 
which  was  employed  by_  Gray  and  by  Bell,  consists  simply 
of  an  electro-magnet  with  an  elastic  armature  before  its 
poles.  It  had  been  used  by  Reis  in  1861,  bv  Gray  in  1874,  and 
by  Edison  in  1875.  The  merit  of  Bell's  invention  consisted 
in  the  discovery  that  this  instrument  was  reversible  and 
could  be  used  also  as  a  transmitter.  Variously  modified 
forms  of  it  were  constructed  by  Dplbear,  Gray,  Phelps,  and 
Edison,  for  use  in  telephonic  circuits. 

It  was  soon  found  in  practice  that  the  magneto  transmit- 
ter produced  currents  too  feeble  to  be  serviceable,  and  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  production  of  a  transmitter 
upon  the  principle  of  Gray  —  i.  e.  using  the  sound-wave  to 
modify  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Edison  began  experi- 
menting in  this  direction  in  1876,  and  in  Jan.  of  the  follow- 
ing yr.,  utilizing  a  discovery  made  by  him  in  1873,  that 
semi-conductors  vary  their  resistance  by  pressure,  he  pro- 
duced his  carbon  T.  Edison  was  apparently  the  first  to  use 
finely  divided  conducting  material  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
lating sonorous  vibrations  into  electric  waves.  The  material 
used  was  lampblack  from  the  chimney  of  a  kerosene  lamp  ; 
and  he  found  that  a  disk  of  this  substance  varied  its  resist- 
ance from  300  ohms  to  the  fraction  of  an  ohm  by  increase 
of  pressure  alone.  Hence,  if  sound-waves  impinge  upon 
such  a  disk,  either  with  or  without  a  diaphragm,  they  vary 
its  resistance  exactly  as  the  pressure  they  exert  upon  it, 
and  so  proportionally  modify  the  current  flowing  through  it. 

In  May  1878  D.  E.  Hughes  of  Lond.  called  attention  to  loose 
external  contacts  of  conductors  as  transmitting  agents. 
Bits  of  carbon  or  of  wire  transmitted  distinctly  wnen  a 
current  was  passed  through  their  surfaces  of  contact,  the 
Bell  T.  acting  as  receiver.  A  pointed  stick  of  carbon  placed 
vertically  between  2  carbon  supports,  and  thus  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  was  found  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  vibra- 
tion. A  music-box  in  the  room,  a  watch  on  the  table,  a 
feather-stroke  on  the  frame,  or  even  the  step  of  a  fly  on 
the  support,  varied  by  its  jar  the  contact  surface,  and  so- 
produced  a  sound  in  the  T.  In  consequence  of  this  appar- 
ent magnification  of  small  sounds,  Hughes  gave  the  name 
microphone  to  this  instrument.  In  principle  it  is  obviously 
the  same  as  Edison's  carbon  disk,  the  current  varying  with 
the  resistance  at  the  contact-surfaces.  The  microphone 
was  the  first  of  a  multitude  of  transmitters  founded  on  the 
same  principle.  The  one  which  has  come  into  most  gen- 
eral use  in  this  country  is  known  as  the  Blake  transmitter. 

In  1877  Edison  devised  a  new  and  entirely  original  tele- 
phonic receiver,  based  on  the  principle  discovered  by  him  in 
1872,  that  friction  is  varied  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current.  In  1875  this  motograph  principle,  as  it  was  called, 
was  applied  to  a  telegraphic  relay.  In  the  T.  receiver  a 
flat  metallic  spring  attached  to  a  mica  diaphragm  rests 
upon  the  surface  of  a  moistened  chalk  cylinder,  capable  of 
rotation.  When  revolved,  the  friction  puts  the  diaphragm 
under  tension,  which  is  relieved  whenever  the  current 
passes.  Thus  an  intermittent  current  gives  an  intermittent 
vibration  to  the  diaphragm,  and  so  a  sound.  The  writer 
received  vocal  music  from  Harrisburg  on  such  a  T.,  and  it 
was  heard  distinctly  all  over  a  large  room  in  Phila.,  105  m. 
distant.  The  instrument  is  known  as  Edison's  loud-speak- 
ing T.,  and  its  performances  have  been  remarkable. 

All  transmitting  T.,  except  the  magneto-instrument,  re- 
quire the  use  of  an  induction  coil  to  intensify  the  current 
sent  over  the  line.  Gray  was  the  first  to  employ  the  coil  for 
this  purpose.  The  transmitter  and  battery  are  on  the  pri- 
mary circuit,  the  secondary  wire  passing  to  line_  at  one  end 
and  to  ground  at  the  other.  In  the  loud-speaking  T.,  Edi- 
son uses  a  tertiary  circuit  which  includes  the  receiver. 

Other  forms  of  T.  exist,  such  as  the  electro-static  T.  of 
Dolbear,  but  space  does  not  permit  their  consideration 
here.  GEORUE  F.  BARKER. 
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Tel'escope  [from  rfi\f,  "afar,"  and  cntonflf.  to  "see"], 
an  optical  instrument  for  viewing  distant  objects.  Its  early 
hist,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Many  astrons.  concede  the 
invention  to  Hans  Lippersheim  of  Hoi.,  who  used  a  convex 
object-lens  in  1608.  To  Galileo  belongs  the  fame  of  the  first 
brilliant  discoveries  with  an  instrument  so  modest  that  at 
this  distance  it  excites  our  surprise  that  he  should  have 
seen  so  much.  His  first  discoveries  were  in  1610.  All  of  his 
t.  were  of  the  opera-glass  pattern,  and  he  reached  the 
limit  of  power  with  that  construction  without  achromatic 
lenses.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  that 
•  T.  composed  of  2  convex  lenses  came<  to  be  generally  used 
in  astronomical  observations.  The  skilled  philos.  Huyghens, 
to  increase  the  magnifying  power  of  his  T.  without  en- 
countering the  aberrations  of  unachromatic  lenses  of  short 
foci,  made  object-glasses  of  so  great  as  210  ft.  focal  length. 
These  T.  were  mounted  without  a  tube,  and  could  only  be 
used  with  extreme  difficulty.  In  1663  James  Gregory  pro- 
posed that  the  light  from  a  distant  object  be  brought  to  a 
focus  by  a  parabolic  reflector.  But  the  first  person  who  ac- 
tually constructed  such  an  instrument  was  Newton.  In  1672 
Cassegrain,  a  Frenchman,  brought  forth  still  a  third  form 
of  reflecting  T.  The  reflector  from  this  date  began  to  sup- 
plant the  refracting  T.,  and  maintained  its  lead  until  Dol- 
fond,  about  1753,  produced  the  modern  achromatic  T.,  an 
instrument  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  size  with  the  perfecting  of  the  manufacture  of 
optical  flint  glass  —  i.e.  flint  glass  which  is  homogeneous 
throughout. 

Theory.— As  in  the  microscope,  so  in  the  refracting  T.,  the 
image  of  an  object  is  first  formed  by  a  lens  or  system  of 
lenses,  and  then  in  the  common  form  of  T.  this  image  is  ex- 
amined by  means  of  a  microscope.  In  the  first  T.  made, 
however,  and  in  the  opera-glass  of  to-day,  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  object-glass  are  brought  into  the  eye  before  they 
come  to  a  focus,  by  means  of  a  concave  lens  placed  as  in 
Fig.  1,  where  the  distance  O  E  equals  the  difference  of  the 
Fio. 1. 


focal  lengths  of  the  2  lenses.  The  object  seen  will  be  erect, 
and  in  using  it  the  eye  should  be  placed  exactly  centrally 
behind  the  eye-lens,  and  the  eye-lens  should  be  limited  by 
diaphragm  to  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  Object- Glass.— From  a  mathematical  consideration  of 
the  subject  it  is  found  that  an  object-glass  can  be  rendered 
achromatic  for  any  2  or  more  colors  of  the  spectrum  by 
combining  together  2  or  more  lenses  of  known  refractive  in- 
dices and  of  certain  focal  lengths.  From  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  centring  more  than  2  such  lenses,  it  is  the  custom 
to  combine  2  of  the  most  prominent  colors  of  the  spectrum 
at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  by  means  of  a  convex  crown 
lens  and  a  concave  flint  lens.  The  correction  for  the  2  col- 
ors selected  depends  upon  the  focal  lengths  of  these  2 
lenses.  The  formation  of  a  sharp  image  at  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  depends  upon  the  curves  of  the  4  surfaces  of 
glass,  supposing  the  glass  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous, 
though  practically  the  theoretical  curves  are  slightly  al- 
tered by  the  skilled  optician  to  compensate  for  defects  in 
the  glass  itself.  The  determination  of  the  radii  of  these 
curves  has  occupied  the  attention  of  geometers  from  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  the  theory  is  so  well  understood  at 
present  that  the  manufacture  of  object-glasses  with  the 
minimum  of  distortion  and  color  is  limited  by  the  difficulties 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  used. 

The  Eye-piece.— U  a  perfect  image  could  be  formed  by  an 
object-glass,  a  single  lens  used  to  magnify  it  would  t 
color  and    distort   it. 
Accordingly,  except  in 
the  very  highest  pow- 
ers of  a  few  T.,  op- 
ticians have  not  used 
single    lenses,    but    a 
combination   of   2   or 
more.     In  a   positive 
eye-piece    the    lenses 
are  placed  as   shown 
in  Fig.  2.    This  form  is 
commonly  used  in  all 
cases  whese  measurements  are  required.    The  pre 
eye-pieces  show  the  object  inverted,  an  item  of  little  & 
sequence  with  celestial  objects.    For  terrestrial  viewing  an 
eye-piece  of  4  lenses  is  commonly  employed,  wnicn 
nishes  an  erect  image. 

Construction.— The  mechanical  means  for  grinding  lei 
in  themselves  are  simple  enough.    The  disk  of  rough  glas 
is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  a  spindle,  and  its  fii 


must  be  counteracted  by  polishing  here  and  there  each  of 
the  4  surfaces,  if  it  be  an  object-glass.  The  finger  alone,  or 
the  finger  with  a  little  of  the  finest  rouge  and  water,  is  used 
in  this  process.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  t  he  in.  >-t 
patient  trial  and  perseverance,  coupled  with  oonacientloas- 
ness,  are  necessary  to  produce  a  fine  object-glass.  The  tube 
holding  the  object-glass  and  eye-piece  of  a  T.  in  the  large 
Ger.  instruments  is  made  of  Sp.  mahogany,  but  several  of 
the  largest  modem  equatorialshave  their  tubes  constructed 
of  steel  or  iron  rivetted  in  plates.  In  the  case  of  some  kinds 
of  T.  the  tube  is  partly  or  wholly  wanting.  [From  ony.  a>  t. 
in  J.'x  I'tiir.  Ci/c.,  by  L.  WALDO.] 

Tel'falr  (EDWARD),  b.  in  Scot,  in  1735,  settled  in  Va.  in 
1758  ;  removed  to  Halifax,  N.  ('..  and  to  Savannah,  Ga 
in  the  Continental  Cong.  1778  and  1780-83 ;  was  a  com.  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Cherokees  17S3,  and 
gov.  of  Ga.  1786  and  1790-93.  D.  Sept.  17.  1  >«>;..  His  son 
THOMAS,  b.  about  1780,  grad.  at  Princeton  1805,  was  M.  C. 
1813-17.  D.  Apr.  1818. 

Tel'ford  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Westerkirk,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scot.,  Aug_.  9,  1757,  became  a  stone-mason,  studying  arch. 
and  drawing;  went  to  Lond.  1783,  and  was  arch,  in  til-- 
Portsmouth dockyard :  in  1787  removed  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  engaged  upon  the  alterations  in  the  old  castle 
and  in  the  construction  of  several  bridges,  and  was  appoint- 
ed surveyor  of  the  co.  of  Salop.  His  first  great  engineering 
work  was  the  construction  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal.  In  1803 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  Caledonian 
ship-canal,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  X.  Sea.  Beside 
other  works,  as  engineer  to  the  corns,  of  Highland  roads 
and  bridges  he  built  about  1000  m.  of  road  in  Scot.,  upon 
which  are  more  than  1200  bridges  :  he  constructed  s  canals 
in  G.  Brit.,  the  Gotha  Canal  in  Swe.,  and,  above  all,  the 
beautiful  suspension  railway  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait. 
D.  Sept.  2,  1834. 

Tell  (WILLIAM),  according  to  Swiss  legends,  a  celebrated 
marksman  with  the  bow,  living  as  a  hunter  at  Biirgelen  in 
the  canton  of  Uri,  and  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  against  Aus.  at  Grutli  Xov.  7, 1307,  and  which 
finally  succeeded  in  freeing  the  country  from  the  foretell 
yoke.  At  this  time  Gessler,  the  Aus.  bailiff  in  Ktissnacht, 
raised  a  cap  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  and 
ordered  all  passers-by  to  bow  to  the  cap  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. T.  refused,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  par- 
doned on  condition  that  he  should  shoot  an  apple  from  the 
head  of  his  son.  He  ventured  the  shot,  and  succeeded,  but 
Gessler  noticed  that  he  had  put  2  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and 
asked  why  he  had  done  so  ;  and  when  T.  answered  that  il 
he  had  hit  his  son  with  the  one  he  would  have  hit  the  bailiff 
with  the  other,  he  was  again  put  in  chains  and  taken  on 
board  the  bailiff's  boat  to  be  brought  to  Ktissnacht.  \\  Inle 
crossing  the  lake,  the  boat  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful 
storm,  and  T.  was  unchained  in  order  to  steer  it,  but  at  a 
certain  point,  known  as  "Tell's  Leap,"  he  jumped  ashore, 
lay  in  ambush  in  a  defile  through  which  Gessler  had  to  pass 
on  his  way  to  Kussnacht.  and  shot  him,  which  deed  became 
the  occasion  of  a  general  rising  in  the  cantons.  The  whole 
story  is  nothing  but  a  legend,  common  among  the  nations 
of  the  Aryan  race. 

Tel'ler  (HENRY  M.\  b.  in  Allegany  co..  X. 
1830  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  \  ork  : 
removed  to  111.  in  1858,  thence  to  Col.  in  1861 ;  was  elected 
U  S  Senator  (Rep.)  on  the  admission  of  Col  as  a  State  ii 
1876  •  re-elected  for  1877-88 :  chairman  of  special  eoaunutee 
on  election  frauds  (the  "  Teller  Committee")  1877-7S.  I  .  s. 
sec.  of  interior  1882-85 ,  U.  S.  Senator  1885. 

Tellez,  tel-yeth'  (BALTHAZAR),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Port.,  in  1595. 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  1610;  pursued  for  10  yrs 
c rittcal  study  of  lit.,  philos.,  and  theol.,  of  which  branches 
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in  Transylvania,  and  the  ores  of  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  Col. ; 
24  and  25  per  cent,  of  gold  in  the  composition  of  the  Col. 
petzite  It  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  appearance  or 
character  from  hessite  without  analysis.  The  auriferous 
mineral  is,  however,  somewhat  lighter  in  color  and  more 
brittle.  It  is  right  rhombic,  like  hessite. 

TeUurides  of  Gold  — Sylvanite  — which,  however,  always 
contains  also  some  silver.  It  is  monoclinic,  steel-gray  or 
silver-white,  and  varies  in  composition  and  density  within 
quite  wide  limits,  containing  from  23  to  80  per  cent,  of  gold. 
It  was  found  only  at  2  Transylvanian  localities  in  Europe, 
Nagy-Ag  and  Offenbanya,  and  at  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  Col. 

Toll  ii 'rlu  in  [Lat.  tellus,  "earth"],  an  element  of  matter 
belonging  to  the  rarer  elements,  though  contained  in  certain 
minerals  which  are  of  rather  abundant  occurrence  in  some 
very  limited  dists.  of  the  earth.  It  9ccurs  native  in  ele- 
mentary form,  generally  associated  with  native  gold  or  tel- 
luride  of  gold,  the  sylvanite  of  Kirwan,  named  from  Transyl- 
vania. T.  minerals,  including  native  T.,  were  discovered  in 
Boulder  co.,  Col.,  notably  at  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  near  Gold 
Hill.  T.  minerals  have  lone  been  known  to  occur  at  several 
points  throughout  the  auriferous  regi9ii  of  Va.,  N.  and  8.  C., 
and  Ga.  A  very  notable  new  locality  is  the  Uncle  Sam  lode, 
in  Highland  dist.,  Mont.  It  has  also  been  found  with  gold 
at  the  Montgomery  mine,  Hassayampa  dist.,  Ari.  T.  exists 
in  the  star  Aldebaran  and  in  others. 

Preparation.— T.  is  obtained  in  elemental  form  from  any 
of  the  native  tellurides  by  first  fusing  with  black  flux  at  a 
white  heat,  then  boiling  in  water,  which  gives  a  port-wine- 
colored  solution  of  telluride  of  the  alkali  -  metal ;  which 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  passing 
air  through  it,  precipitates  T.  in  metallic  scales.  The  mineral 
nagyagite,  which  is  telluride  of  gold,  may  also  be  made  to 
yield  pure  T.  by  first  boiling  with  muriatic  acid  till  all  lead 
and  antimony  are  removed,  and  then  dissolving  in  hot 
nitric  acid,  which  gives  a  solution  of  tellurous  acid,  then 
readily  decomposed  by  a  current  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas. 

Nature,  Properties,  and  Relations.  —  T.  is  a  white,  brittle, 
lustrous  metal,  highly  crystalline  in  structure,  the  crystals 
being  hexagonal.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity  or  heat 
very  readily.  Its  fusing-point  is  placed  at  932°  F.,  about  a 
red  heat,  and  above  this  temperature  it  volatilizes  to  a 
vapor  which  has  the  greenish-yellow  color  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  has  a  density  about  9  times  that  of  air.  When  T.  is 
strongly  heated,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  strong  flame 
of  a  blue  color  with  green  edges,  and  a  smoke  of  tellurous 
oxide.  T.  itself  and  T.  compounds,  when  heated  before  the 
blowpipe,  burn  with  an  odor  which  is  likened  by  some  to 
that  of  rotten  horseradish,  and  which  is  so  characteristic  as 
to  be  readily  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  it.  Its  solu- 
ble compounds  are  regarded  as  very  poisonous,  particularly 
those  obtained  by  substitution  in  organic  compounds. 

Temperature  of  Space.  The  phrase  "  temperature 
of  space,"  derived  from  the  illustrious  Fourier,  although  in 
quite  general  use  among  physicists,  is  not  a  very  accurate 
designation  of  the  idea  intended.  Properly  speaking,  sp_ace 
itself  can  no  more  have  T.  than  it  can  have  illumination. 
But  a  body  situated  in  space  must  attain  the  T.  due  to  the 
combined  effect  of  all  the  radiations  received  from  the 
heavenly  bod_ies  at  that  particular  position.  Fourier  sup- 
posed that  this  T.  could  not  be  much  less  than  the  lowest 
degree  of  cold  observed  in  polar  regions,  and  estimated  it 
at  —58°  F.  (—50°  C.). 

Temperature  of  the  Earth.  See  EARTH. 
Tempered  or  Toughened  Glass.  See  GLASS. 
Tenrplars,  Knights,  or  Poor  Soldiers  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  a  military  and  religious  order 
founded  in  1119  by  9  French  gentlemen  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  pilgrims.  Their 
rule  was  prepared  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  and  confirmed 
by  the  pope  in  1128.  They  were  at  first  all  noble  laymen, 
but  in  1172  secular  priests  were  admitted  as  chaplains.  In 
1146  the  red-cross  banner  became  their  distinction.  They 
were  at  first  bound  by  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  severe 
religious  exercises.  On  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land  (1291)  they 
occupied  Cyprus.  Their  wealth  and  luxury  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  were  the  occasion  of  their  final  overthrow. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  conjoined  efforts  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Fr.  and  Pope  Clement  V.  They  were  accused  of 
abominable  and  unheard-of  crimes.  Their  dissolution  was 
proclaimed  in  1312  by  the  Council  of  Vienne.  Their  grand 
master,  De  Molay,  was  burned  alive  in  1314.  In  Port,  the 
order  never  was  suppressed,  but  in  1317  took  the  name  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  which  name  it  still  bears ;  but  the  vows 
of  poverty  and  chastity  have  been  long  since  relinquished, 
so  that  it  is  now  a  strictly  military  order. 
Temple,  Tex.  See  APPENDIX. 

Tem'ple  (FREDERICK),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Eng.  Nov.  30, 1821,  ed. 
in  the  gram,  school  at  Tivertoii ;  obtained  a  scholarship  at 
Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  with  the  highest  honors 
1842 ;  became  fellow  and  mathematical  tutor  there ;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1846 ;  was  prin.  of  the  training 
coll.  at  Kneller  Hall,  near  Twickenham,  1848-55  ;  one  of  the 
govt.  inspectors  of  schools  1855-58,  and  master  of  Rugby 
School  from  W58  to  1869,  when  he  was  appointed  bp.  of 
Exeter ;  is  a  chaplain  to  the  queen ;  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860).  Bampton  lecturer,  1884. 
Temple  (HENRY  JOHN).  See  PALMERSTON,  VISCOUNT. 
Temple  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1628, 
ed.  at  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  convention  1660 ;  a  joint  com.  of  the  Irish  Parl.  to 
Charles  II.  1662 ;  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  bp.  of 
Munster  1665  ;  was  made  a  baronet  and  minister  resident  at 
the  court  of  Brussels  1666 ;  visited  Hoi.  to  urge  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league  against  Louis  XIV.  1667 ;  negotiated  the 
triple  alliance  between  Eng.,  Hoi.,  and  Swe.  Jan.  1688  ;  as- 
sisted in  perfecting  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was 
commissioned  ambassador  to  the  Hague  1668;  was  again 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  States-General 
1674  ;  assisted  at  the  Cong,  of  Nymwegen  1675-79  ;  devised 


for  Charles  II.  the  plan  of  his  new  privy  council  of  30  mem- 
bers Apr.  1679 ;  lived  in  retirement  during  his  later  yrs. 
Wrote  Observations  Upon  the  United  Provs.,  The  Origin  and 
Nature  of  Govt.,  Essay  upon  Anc.  and  Modern  Learning,  etc. 
D.  Jan.  27,  1699. 

Tenas'serlm,  a  division  of  the  Brit.  prov.  of  Burmah, 
forming  part  of  the  Brit,  empire  in  India,  contains  an  area 
of  46,730  sq.  m.,  with  825,741  inhabs.,  and  is  that  tract  of 
country  lying  between  10°  to  17°  N.  lat,  along  the  E.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  includes  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  much  intersected  by  streams.  The  great  bound- 
ary range  is  5000  ft.  high.  The  whole  range  is  covered  with 
pathless  jungle,  and  may  be  said  to  be  without  a  human 
habitation.  The  coast  is  very  irregular  and  low  for  some 
miles  inland,  consisting  of  uncultivated  mangrove  islands. 
The  prin.  river  is  the  Tenasserim.  The  soil  is  clayey,  mixed 
with  a  g_ood  deal  of  sand.  Rice  is  the  staple  product ;  the 
cultivation  of  sesamum  and  fruit  trees  is  very  productive. 
Coal  has  been  discovered,  and  ores  of  excellent  tin,  copper, 
magnesia,  and  iron  are  opened  in  abundance. 

Tench  [Fr.  tanche],  the  Eng.  name  of  the  Tinea  melgaris, 
a  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinida?,  abundant  in  Euro- 
pean streams  and  lakes,  and  the  only  member  of  its  genus. 
It  has  a  compressed,  fusiform  shape,  the  trunk  covered  with 
small  scales,  the  lateral  line  little  decurved.  the  head  conic 
in  profile,  the  mouth  small,  and  with  a  small  barbel  at  each 
corner,  the  dorsal  above  the  pectorals,  and  short,  the  anal 
also  short,  and  the  caudal  little  emarginated  ;  the  co_lor  is 
generally  dark  greenish-olive  above  and  on  the  sides,  lighter 
below  ;  the  fins  dark-brownish. 

Tene'forlo  [Lat.  tenebrce,  "darkness"],  a  coleopterous 
insect  allied  to  the  Slaps,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  smooth, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  with  wings  and  wing-covers,  short 
antennae  and  stout  legs ;  is  common  in  granaries,  mills, 
and  other  places  where  meal  or  flour  is  kept,  and  is  most 
active  during  night.  Its  larva  is  the  meal-worm. 

Teuerlffe,  ten-er-iff',  the  largest  of  the  Canary  Islands 
(see  CANARIES),  comprises  an  area  of  about  900  sq.  m.,  with 
about  90,000  inhabs.  The  coasts  are  rocky  and  wild,  and 
afford  only  one  good  harbor,  that  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Santi- 
ago. The  interior  is  mountainous,  and  in  the  centre  the 
ground  rises  in  the  mighty  volcano  of  Pico  de  Teyde  to  a 
height  of  12,182  ft.  Prin.  town,  Santa  Cruz  de  Santiago. 

Tenlers,  ten'e-erz ;  Fr.  ta-ne-air'  (DAVID),  called  THE 
ELDER,  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1582 ;  studied  painting,  visited 
Rome,  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  d.  there  in  1649.  He 
painted  genre  pieces,  mostly  scenes  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Flemish  pop.,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  but  was  outshone  by  his  son,  DAVID  TENIEBS, 
called  THE  YOUNGER,  who  was  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1610 ;  ed. 
partly  in  his  father's  studio,  partly  in  that  of  Rubens,  and 
appointed  court-painter  to  the  archduke  Leopold  William  of 
Aus.,  gov.  of  the  Flemish  provs.,  and  afterward  supt.  and 
director  of  his  picture-gallery.  He  painted  both  biblical  and 
historical  subjects  and  landscapes,  but  his  masterpieces  are 
genre  pictures.  D.  Feb.  11,  1685. 

Teu'naiit  (SMITHSON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Selby,  York- 
shire, Eng.,  Nov.  30,  1761,  studied  med.  at  Edinburgh  1781- 
82;  was  a  resident  member  of  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
1782-86.  and  of  Emanuel  Coll.  1786-89 ;  elected  prof,  of  chem. 
at  Cambridge  1813.  D.  Feb.  22,  1815. 

Teunant  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Easter  Anstruther, 
Fifeshire,  Scot.,  May  15,  1784,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  St. 
Andrew's  1799-1801 ;  pub.  The  Anster  Concert  (1811),  a  poem 
in  the  Scot,  dialect,  and  Anster  Fair,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos 
(1812),  in  ottava  ritna,  both  descriptive  of  rural  Scot,  life, 
which  gradually  acquired  popularity ;  was  parish  school- 
master of  Dunins  1812-16,  and  at  Lasswade  1816-19;  ac- 
quired the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Per.  langs. ;  taught  Oriental 
and  classical  langs.  in  the  acad.  of  Dollar,  Clackmannan- 
shire,  1819-34  ;  became  in  1834  prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  in  St. 
Mary's  Coll.,  St.  Andrew's,  and  subsequently  was  also  prof, 
of  Heb.  in  Edinburgh  Coll.  D.  Feb.  15, 1848. 

Teii'neiit  (Sir  JAMES  Emerson),  BART.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Belfast,  Ire.,  Apr.  7, 1794,  son  of  William  Emerson,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  was  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin ;  became  an  en- 
thusiast for  Gr.  independence;  pub.  A  Picture  of  Gr.  in 
1825,  Letters  from  the  ^Egean  &>•  Gr.  Islands,  and  a  Hist,  of 
Modern  Gr.  ;  married  (June  1831)  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  William  Tennent,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Belfast, 
whose  name  and  arms  he  assumed  by  royal  license  in  the 
following  yr. ;  was  chosen  for  Belfast  as  a  Whig  to  the  first 
Reformed  Parl.  1832 ;  withdrew  from  the  Whigs  in  what  was 
called  the  "Derby  dilly;"  was  subsequently  an  efficient 
supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  was  sec.  to  the  Indian  board 
1841-45 ;  pub.  a  work  on  Belgium  and  a  Treatise  on  Copyright 
of  Designs  for  Printed  fabrics  ;  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  establishing  copyright  in  designs  1843 ;  was  knighted 
and  appointed  civil  sec.  to  the  colonial  govt.  of  Ceylon  July 
1845 ;  filled  that  post  until  Dec.  1850 ;  was  chosen  to  Parl. 
for  Lisburn  1851 ;  was  sec.  to  the  poor  law  board  under  the 
Conservative  administration  of  1852;  was  subsequently 
(1852-67)  one  of  the  joint  sees,  to  the  board  of  trade,  and 
retired  from  office  with  a  baronetcy  Feb.  5,  1867.  Wrote 
Christianity  in  Ceylon,  Ceylon,  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Physi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Topographical,  etc.  D.  Mar.  6,  1869. 

Tennent  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Gilbert,  b.  in  co. 
Antrim,  Ire.,  Jan.  3,  1705,  came  to  Amer.  with  his  family 
1718 ;  studied  theol.  under  his  brother  at  N.  B. ;  had  a  remark- 
able catalepsy  or  trance  which  continued  3  days,  during 
which  he  had  every  appearance  of  being  dead,  and  so  com- 
pletely lost  all  memory  of  his  past  life  that  he  had  to  be 
taught  to  read  anew ;  recovered  his  memory  by  a  sudden 
shock  in  the  head,  and  related  extraordinary  visions  of 
heaven  as  seen  during  the  state  of  trance,  and  of  being  sent 
bacj£  to  earth  by  a  heavenly  messenger  ;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Presb.  ch.  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25,  1733,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  brother  John,  and  filled  that  post  44  yrs.  until 
his  death,  Mar.  8,  1777. 
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Tennessee',  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Union 
lying   between 

35°  and  36°  30*  

N.  lat.  and  81° 
37'  and  90°  28' 
\V.  Ion.;  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by 
Ky.  and\'a.,on 
the  S.  E.  by  N. 
C.,on  the  S.  by 
Ga.,  Ala.,  and 
Miss.,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Ark. 
and  Mo. ;  great- 
est length  from 
E.  to  W.,  432 
m.:  extreme 
width,  109  m. ; 
the  State  is 
rhomboidal  in 
shape.  Area, 
42,050  sq.  m. 
or  26,912,000 
acres. 

Face    of   the 


great 


Country  and  Topography.  —  The  State  comprises  8 
natural  divisions :  (1)  The  mt.-ridges  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  called  the  Unaka  Mts.,  forming  the  E.  border  of  the 
State ;  average  elevation,  5000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  area,  about 
2000  sq.  m. ;  the  region  is  of  little  agricultural  value.  (2)  Ad- 
joining this  on  the  W.,  and  lying  between  the  Unakas  and 
the  Cumberland  Table-land,  is  the  valley  of  E.  T. ;  arable 
and  fertile.  (3)  Next  comes  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  a 
rocky  plateau  2000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  area,  5100  sq.  m.  (4) 
From  the  W.  edge  of  this  Cumberland  Table-land,  the  High- 
lands, Rim  -  lands,  or  Terrace-lands  extend  to  the  Tenn. 
River.  This  is  a  region  of  great  agricultural  importance ; 
area,  9300  sq.  m.  (5)  In  the  centre  of  these  Highlands  lies 
the  great  Central  Basin,  elliptical  and  resembling  the  bed 
of  a  drained  lake.  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  highly  productive. 

(6)  Beyond  the  W.  edge  of  the  Highlands,  and  penetrated  by 
outlying  spurs  from  them,  is  the  narrow  W.  valley  of  the 
lower  Tenn.  and  its  smaller  affluents.    Its  area  is  1200  sq.  m. 
It  is  fertile,  but  in  some  places  marshy,  with  cypress  swamps. 

(7)  The  plateau  or  slope  of  W.  T.,  a  broad,  rolling  plain, 
about  84  m.  wide,  and  sloping  toward  the  Miss.  River.    The 
soil  is  light,  porous,  silicious,  and  for  the  most  part  abun- 
dantly fertile.   The  area  is  about  8850  sq.  m.   (8)  The  bottoms 
of  the  Miss.,  forming  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  with  frequent  lakes 
and  morasses,  often  overflowed.    The  soil  is  of  exuberant 
fertility,  and  the  vegetation  tropical  in  its  rank  luxuriance. 
Its  area  is  about  900  sq.  m. 

For  civil  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  E.  T.,  extend- 
ing from  the  E.  boundary  to  the  middle  of  the  Cumberland 
Table-land :  Middle  T.,  from  the  dividing-line  on  the  Cum- 
berland Table-land  to  the  lower  Tenn.  River ;  and  W.  T., 
from  the  Tenn.  River  to  the  Miss.  Though  there  are  hills 
and  bluffs  in  Middle  T.,  yet  E.  T.  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
State  which  can  be  called  mountainous.  The  highest  por- 
tions of  the  mts.,  usually  destitute  of  trees,  and  hence 
called  "  Balds,"  have  usually  a  thin  soil,  but  furnish  excel- 
lent pasturage. 

Rivers.— The  Miss,  washes  its  W.  border,  and  often  over- 
flows its  alluvial  lands ;  and  its  affluents  within  the  State 
are  large  streams.  Loosahatchie  and  Wolf  rivers  are  smaller 
streams,  discharging  into  the  Miss.  :  but  the  prin.  rivers  are 
the  Tenn.  and  the  Cumberland,  which,  together  with  their 
affluents,  drain  more  than  %  of  the  State.  Reelf  oot  Lake  is 
rather  an  expansion  of  a  stream  in  the  bottom-lands  than  a 
lake.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  Miss,  opposite  the 
State,  and  several  in  Tenn.  River. 

Mineralogy.—  The  coal-measures  are  coextensive  with  the 
Cumberland  Table-land,  of  which  they  form  the  superficial 
covering,  varying  in  thickness  from  600  to  2000  ft.  They 
form  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  71  m.  wide  at  the  N.  end 
and  50  at  the  S.,  and  have  an  area  of  5100  sq.  m.,  covering 
portions  of  21  cos.  This  coal-field  is  a  part  of  the  great  Ap- 
palachian coal-field  extending  from  W.  Pa.  and  O.  to  Central 
Ala.  The  veins  of  coal  are  of  varying  thickness— in  some 
places  from  4  to  9  ft.,  in  others  from  1  to  4  ft.  There  are  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  coal-field  at  least  21  distinct  strata  or 
layers  of  coal,  but  not  a  third  of  them  capable  of  profitable 
working.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  but  generally  contains 
very  little  sulphur,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  smelting 
and  other  purposes.  The  supply  is  ample,  not  only  for  the 
furnaces  and  manufactories  of  that  region,  but  for  the  steam- 
boats, locomotives,  and  family  use  of  that  and  the  adjacent 
States  for  ages  to  come.  Next  in  value  to  coal  are  the  iron 
deposits.  There  are  4  distinct  iron  dists.  in  T.— viz.  (1)  The 
E.  iron  belt,  along  the  base  and  in  front  of  the  Unaka  Mts., 
the  ore  being  mainly  limonite,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
brown  hematite.  (2)  The  dyestone  belt,  skirting  the  E.  base 
of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  and  extending  into  the  E.  T. 
Valley  and  along  Waldron's  Ridge.  The  ore  belongs  to  the 
hematites.  (3)  The  Cumberland  Table-land  belt,  m  which 
the  ores  are  argillaceous,  occur  in  nodules  and  layers,  ana 
yield  but  about  30  per  cent.  (4)  The  W.  iron  belt,  extending 
through  the  Rim-lands  or  Highlands  on  both  sides  of  ] 
central  basin.  The  ore  here  is  limonite,  and  occurs  i 
mense  masses  in  banks.  Copper  ores  are  found  in  grea 
quantities  in  Polk  co.  Gold  is  found  in  the  State,  but  not 
in  paying  quantities.  There  is  lead  also  at  several  points. 
Zinc  is  also  found  in  Union  co.,  and  mines  have  been  worK 
ed  there.  The  zinc  ores  are  smithsonite  and  calamme.  ana 
both  are  very  rich.  The  other  prin.  minerals  are  black  oxid 
of  manganese,  iron  pyrites,  sulphate  of  iron,  barytes.  g>  p- 
sum,  salt,  nitrate  of  potassa,  petroleum,  lignite  (i 
alum,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  copper,  a  great  variety 
of  mineral  waters.  There  are  also  marble,  black,  gra> .  leu, 
and  variegated,  of  great  beauty  and  in  immense  quantiti 


m  E.  and  W.  T.,  breccia  in  the  Little  Tenn.  River,  roofing- 
?  ws  j£L&iT-'  m.lllstone  grit  in  Middle  T.,  hydraulk-  r  - 
in  E.,  Middle,  and  \\  .  T.,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  gran- 
ite for  building,  potter's  clay  and  fire-clay 

Vegetation.—  T.  has  about  13.000,000  acres  in  timber  or 
forest  lands.  The  following  are  the  most  abundant  of  the 
forest  trees  of  the  State  :  white,  blue,  and  water  ash  ;  beech 
birch,  buckeye,  red  cedar,  chestnut,  wild  cherry,  cotton- 
wood,  cypress,  dogwood,  white,  slippery,  and  witch  or  cork 
elm  ;  the  balsam  and  black  fir  ;  the  black  gum  and  the 
liquidamber  or  sweet  gum  :  6  species  of  hickory,  all  very 
abundant  :  the  linden  or  basswood  :  the  black  or  yellow 
locust  and  the  honey  locust  ;  3  species  of  maple  ;  the  red 
mulberry  ;  12  or  15  species  of  oak,  including  the  white  oak 
in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  post,  chest- 
nut, black,  scarlet,  and  other  species  ;  the  yellow  and  white 
pine  ;  the  blue,  white,  and  yellow  poplar  or  tulip  tree  ;  the 
sassafras,  both  as  a  shrub  and  a  forest  tree  ;  the  sycamore 
or  buttonwood  ;  the  tupelo  :  the  black  walnut  and  white 
walnut,  or  butternut;  the  yellow-wood  ;  the  cucumber  tree  ; 
the  laurel  or  bay  ;  the  holly,  hop-hornbeam,  box-elder,  chin- 
quapin, crab-apple,  hackberry,  a  great  number  of  species 
of  willow,  the  persimmon,  etc.  Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits 
are  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  Apples,  pears,  peach- 
es, cherries,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  in  W.  T.  the 
fig,  papaw,  the_  most  luscious  grapes,  and  all  the  smaller 
fruits  and  berries  abound.  The  flora  is  of  the  most  varied 
character.  The  State  has  several  valuable  indigenous 
grasses,  and  all  the  cultivated  grasses  succeed  well  there. 

Zoology.—  In  E.  and  Middle  T.  bears  are  seen  rarely  in  the 
mt.  -forests,  while  deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opossums,  squirrels, 
and  hares  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  serpent  tribes  in- 
clude the  rattlesnake  and  moccasin  and  a  large  number  of 
harmless  snakes.  Lizards,  horned  frogs,  etc.  are  common, 
and  the  aligator  occasionally  finds  his  way  into  the  bayous 
of  the  Miss.  The  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  those  remarkable 
for  plumage  and  song,  abound. 

Climate.—  Along  a  line  running  E.  and  W.  through  the 
middle  of  the  State  the  mean  temperature  of  the  yr.  is  57° 
in  E.  T.,  58°  in  Middle,  and  59°  in  W.  T.  ;  along  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  the  State  it  is  58°,  59°,  and  60°  in  these  respective  lo- 
calities ;  and  along  the  N.  border,  56°,  57°,  and  58°.  Annual 
rainfall-Knoxville  (lat.  35°  56',  Ion.  83°  58'  W.,  elevation  993 
ft.),  59.25  inches  ;  Memphis  Uat.  35°  07',  Ion.  90°  07'  W.,  eleva- 
tion 299  ft.),  49.39  inches. 

Agricultural  Products.—  Cotton  and  Indian  corn  are  the 
prin.  staples  cultivated.  Of  the  latter  there  were  raised,  in 
the  last  census  year,  62,764,429  bushels,  T.  ranking  ninth 
among  the  States  in  the  amount  of  corn  raised.  Of  cotton 
the  yield  was  330,621  bales,  produced  on  722,562  acres.  Of 
wheat  there  was  grown  7,331,353  bushels  ;  oats,  4,722,190 
bushels  ;  rye,  156,419  bushels  ;  buckwheat,  33.434  bushels  ; 
barley,  30,019  bushels.  The  wool  clip  of  1880  yielded  1,918,295 
Ibs.  The  tobacco  crop  of  T.  was  29.365,062  Ibs.,  produced 
on  41,532  acres,  and  valued  at  $1,538.757.  This  State  ranks 
fifth  among  the  tobacco-growing  States. 

Farm  Animals.—  The  census  of  1880  reported  —  horses, 
266,119;  mules  and  asses,  173,498;  cattle,  783,674;  sheep, 
672,789  ;  swine,  2,160,495. 

Manufactures.—  Though  not  a  heavy  manufacturing  State, 
T.  has  diversified  industries.  Its  iron  and  steel  manufact- 
ures amounted  to  $2,274,203  in  1880.  It  had  1068  cotton- 
looms  with  46,268  spindles,  employing  1312  persons,  and 
using  11,699  bales  of  cotton.  Lumber,  furniture,  etc.  are 
also  largely  manufactured.  Tons  of  coal  mined  in  1880, 
750,000. 

Railroads.—  There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1882,  1974  m.  of 
railway,  costing  $114,775,774,  and  paying  in  interest  and  div- 
idends $1,621,883  ;  total  net  earnings,  $2,172,728.  The  most 
important  lines,  in  length  and  traffic,  are  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  E.  Tenn.  Va.  and  Ga.,  Cincinnati  Southern, 
Mobile  and  O.,  and  Nashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis. 

Finances.—  The  assessed  value  of  T.  property  \vas--real 
estate,  $196,165,644;  personal  $16,952,036  ;.tot^.  $213  117  m 
Rate  of  State  tax,  10  cents  on  $100,  producing  $620.529.  Total 
raised  by  taxation,  State  and  local,  $2,788,781.  Amount  < 
State  debt,  Dec.  1880,  $20.206.300,  funded  ;  unfunded  debt 
(being  unpaid  interest),  $6,636,550  ;  total  indebtedness.  State, 
countv,  and  town,  $37,387,900.  A  new  funding  act  has  been 
passed  (1882),  by  which  the  credit  of  the  State  is  likely  tq  be 

^.—  T.  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  being 


-  national  banks  with 

$3,430,300  capital  and  $2,627.495  circulation;  I    bJ  bonds  to 
Secure  circulation,  $2988,000;  deposits,  $8.648.984.    The 
were  also  26  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  £-7« 
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there  being  4344  white  schools  .and  rh 


-  The'  Bap  denomination  leads,  with  1303  ch^ 
769  Sters,  ami  uS*5  members  ;  the  M.  E.  South  has  370 
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ministers,  92,085  members  ;  M.  E.,  190  ministers,  28,849  mem- 
bers ;  Christian  (or  Disciples  of  Christ),  275  clis.,  195  ministers, 
38.850  members  ;  Cumberland  Presb.,  482  chs.,  289  ministers, 
27,367  members  ;  M.  E.  colored,  198  chs.,  78  ministers,  14,921 
members:  Presb.  South,  184  chs.,  87  ministers,  12,267  mem- 
bers ;  K.  Cath.,  29  chs.  and  30  priests  ;  and  18  other  denomi- 
nations, numbering  from  7000  to  40  members  each. 

Population.— In  1860,  1,109,801 :  1870,  1,258,520 ;  1880,  1,542,- 
359  (white  1,138,831,  colored  403,151,  Chi.  25,  and  Indians  352). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.  —  Nashville  (cap.), 
13.350;  Memphis,  33,592;  Chattanooga,  12,892;  Knoxville, 
%93;  Jackson,  5377;  Clarksville,  3880;  Murfreesborough, 
3-iOO  ;  Columbia,  3400 ;  Lebanon,  2296  ;  Bristol,  1647. 


COUXTIKS.        - 

•Ref 
6-1 

Pop.  1870 
8  "04 

.   Pop.  1380 

10,820 
26,025 
9,780 
6,617 
15,985 
12,124 
10,005 
11,859 
22,103 
10,019 
7,95« 

COUNTY  TOW.NS. 
Clinton 

Pop.  1880. 

263 
1,869 
200 
145 
1,098 
1,874 
274 
393 
846 
362 
170 
493 
342 

Bedford  

7-F 
6-D 
7-H 
6-1 
7-H 
6-1 
6-F 
«-C 
5  K 
6-E 
7-C 

24,333 
8,234 
4,870 
14,537 
11,652 
7,445 
10,502 
1S,447 
7,909 
6,678 

Shelbvville  
Catnden 

Bledsoe 

iPikeville 

1  Blount  

Mary  ville  .  . 

iBradlev  
Campbell  

CWeland  
Jac'.isborough  
Woodbury  .  .  . 

'Carroll. 

Huntingdon 

[Carter  

Elizabethan  
Ashland  City  

Cheatham  

^Chester  

Clalborne  
Clay  

5-J 

5-G 
6-J 
7-F 
6-B 
6-H 
6-E 
7-D 
6-G 
6-E 
6-B 
7-B 
5-H 
7-F 
6-B 
7-E 
6-J 
6-J 
7-G 
6-J 
7-H 
5-J 
7-B 
7-D 
5-J 
7-B 
7-C 
6-C 
6-E 
6-D 
6-D 
5-G 
7-H 
6-J 
5-L 
6-1 
6-B 
6-A 
7-E 
7-E 
7-F 
6-1 

9,321 

12,458 
10,237 

3',461 

62,897 
7,772 
11,425 
9,340 
13,706 
26,145 
4,717 
14,970 
25,666 
32,413 
12,421 
21,668 
3,250 

13,373 
6,987 
14,808 
12,894 
14,109 
4,538 
79,026 
8.498 
14,813 
12,160 
15,118 
31,871 
5,941 
17,178 
32.685 
36,014 
12,:<84 
24,005 
4,592 

Taiewell.... 
Celina 

CocL  

347 
438 

276 
99 
43,350 
252 

Coffee  

Crockett  

Alamo 

Cumberland  
Davidson  

Crossville. 

Nashville  

DeKalb  
Dickson  

Smithville  

Dy«r  
Favette  

Dversburg  ... 
Somerville 

1,010 
834 
86 
1.039 
1,383 
2,089 

Fentress  

Franklin  
Gibson  
Giles  

Winchester  
Trenton  
Pulaski  

Greene  
Grundy  
Hamblen. 

Rutledge  
QiMMHHe  
Altamont  

126 

1,066 
110 
1,350 
12,892 
157 
1.043 
1,006 
740 

Hamilton  
Hancock  
1  Hardeman  
Hardin  
Hawkins  
,  Hay  wood  
i  Henderson  

17,241 
7,148 
18,074 
11,768 
15,837 
25,094 
14,217 

23,64'i 
9,098 
22,921 
14,793 
20,610 
26,05  ) 
17,430 

Chattanooga  
Sneedsville  
Bolivar  
Savannah  
Rogersville  
Brownsville  

Henrv.... 
Hickman. 
Houston  
I  Humphrey!  
Jackson  
James  
Jefferson  

20,380 
9,856 

9,326 
12,583 

19,476 
5,852 
28,990 
2,428 
1(1,838 
7,6)1 
1,9«6 
28,050 

22,142 
12,095 
4,295 
11,379 
12,008 
5,187 
15,846 
7,766 
39,124 
3,968 
14,918 
10,383 
2,181 
26,960 
9,148 

Paris    
Centreville  
Erin  
Waverly  
<»ainesborough 
Ooltewah  
Dandridge  . 
Taylorsville  

1,767 
287 
485 
510 
352 
263 
431 
278 
9,693 
946 
353 
503 

Lake  
Lauderdale  
Lawrence  
Lewis  

inoxviJle  
Tiptonville  
Ripley  

Lawrenceburg.... 
Newburg...:... 

j  Loudon  

'ayetteville  
x>udon  

2,104 
832 
1,100 

McNairy  
Macon  

-I 

-C 
-F 
-C 
-G 
-E 
-E 
-H 
-I 
-E 
-F 
-H 
-B 
5-H 
-D 
-H 

13,969 
12,726 
6,933 
23,480 
6,841 
16,207 
36,289 
4,511 
12,5*9 
24,747 

2",969 
15,584 
11,297 
6,925 

15,064 
17,271 
9,321 
30,874 
10,910 
19,259 

Athens  ... 
'"••dy  
-a  Fayette  

Marion.. 
Marshall  
Maury. 

ackson  
asper  
-ewisburg... 

5,377 
541 
460 
3,400 
175 

3,880 
345 
Ii9 
341 
312 
189 

Meigs  ... 
Monroe  

7,117 
14,283 
28,481 
6,233 
5,156 
22,912 
12,153 
7,174 

Jecatur  
Madisonville  
Clarksville  
..vnchburg  
Vartburg  

Montgomery  
Moore  

obBT  ::: 

Overtoil  
Perrv 
tPickett  
Polk 

jivingston  
Linden  

1  Putnam  .  .  . 
Rhea  .  .  . 
Roane  

-G 
-H 

-H 
-E 
-F 
-H 
-G 
-J 
-A 
-B 
-D 

-K 

-F 
-A 
-F 
-K 
6-1 
6-G 

8,698 
5,538 
15,622 
16,166 
33,289 
4,054 
2,335 
11,028 
76,378 
15.994 
12,019 
13,136 
23,711 
14,884 

7,605 
2,725 
12,714 
16,317 
10,209 
20.755 
9,375 
25,328 
25,881 

,258,520 

11,501 
7,073 

Cookville  
Vashington  

183 
279 
126 

Rutherford  
Scott  
Sequatchie.... 

18,861 
36,741 
6,021 
2,565 
15,541 
78,430 
17,799 
12,690 
18,321 

23,625 
21,033 
6,646 
3,645 
10,260 
2,933 
14,079 
16,181 
1  1  ,30! 
24,538 
11,176 
28,313 
28,747 

1,542,359 

priiigfieid  
M  urf  reesborough  .  . 
HunUville  
>imlap  

3,800 
116 
13:1 
253 
33,592 
327 
317 
317 
1,647 
1,938 
799 
604 
dist.  555 
178 
217 
1,244 
895 
236 
314 

1,632 
2,29< 

Shelby.... 
!  Smith  
j  Stewart  
Sullivan.... 

tvierville  
lemphis  
Carthage  

Blountsville. 
Bristol... 

Siimner... 

Tipton  
Trousdale... 
jUnicoi  
Union  
Van  Buren  

Hartsville.... 
rwin.... 

laynardville  
pencer  

Washington. 

VlcMinnville  
onesborough  
Vaynesborough  .  .  . 
Dresden  
parta  
ranklin...     .   "" 

Wayne    
Weaklev  
White  

--D 
b-B 
6-G 
6-E 
-F 

Williamson.... 
Wilson  

Total  

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Tennessee 
t  Organized  since  census  of  1880. 

Hiftory.—  When  N.  C.  was  separated  from  S.  C.,  she  claimed 
what  was  afterward  T.  as  a  part  of  her  domain,  and  de- 
fined its  boundaries  as  of  equal  width  with  her  own  and 
extending  to  the   Miss.   River.     In  1757  Ft.  Loudon  was 
erected  on  Little  Tenn.  River.  It  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
n  1760.    They  were  severely  punished.    The  settlers  soon 
entered  the  region  of  Holstou  River  from  N.  C.,  and  a  few 
ilso  from  S.  C.  and  Va.    The  growth  of  the  settlements  on 
the  Watauga  was  very  rapid.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  these  Watauga  colonists  were  all  pat- 

riots.  They  met  in  a  mass  convention  in  1776,  chose  13  men 
as  corns.,  and  5  others  to  form  a  court  for  the  settlement  of 
all  disputes.  They  defeated  the  Indians  signally  in  June 
1776,  and  subsequently  fought  bravely  at  King's  Mountain 
and  elsewhere.  In  1784  N.  C.  made  a  provisional  cession  of 
the  terr.  W.  of  the  rats,  to  the  U.  S.,  but  repealed  it  the  next 
year,  and  from  that  time  to  1788  or  1789  opposed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonists.  Early  in  1785  the  settlers  in  E.  T. 
resolved  to  form  a  State  govt.  of  their  own.  They  formed 
a  const,  similar  to  that  of  N.  C.,  submitted  it  to  the  people 
and  chose  a  gov.,  elected  a  legislature,  appointed  judges, 
organized  courts,  and  held  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Thiy 
named  their  new  State  Franklin  or  Frankland,  and  held  the 
first  and  only  session  of  their  legislature  at  Jonesborough 
in  1785.  N.  C.  looked  upon  all  these  proceedings  as  irreg- 
ular, and  exercised  her  own  legislative  authority  over  the 
settlements.  In  1789  N.  C.  ceded  the  "  territory  beyond  the 
mountains"  to  the  U.  S.,  and  the  next  yr.  the  Territorial 
govt.  of  T.  was  organized.  June  1,  1796,  T.  having  adopted 
a  const,  and  otherwise  complied  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  U.  S.,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  first  cap.  was 
Knoxville.  The  growth  of  the  State  was  rapid,  and  in  1860 
of  its  1,109,801  inhabs.  J4  were  slaves.  An  ordinance  of  se- 
cession was  passed  May  6,  1861.  During  the  war  the  State 
was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  battles— Island  No.  10  ;  the 
conflicts  around  and  in  Memphis  ;  the  severe  battle  of  Pitts- 
burg  Landing  or  Shiloh  ;  the  numerous  skirmishes  and 
slight  actions  during  Buell's  retreat  to  Louisville,  and  the 
heavier  fighting  of  Rosecrans's  march  to  Nashville,  whence 
he  expelled  the  Confed.  State  govt. ;  the  battle  of  Stone 
Kiver ;  the  capture  of  Murfreesboro',  Tullahoma,  and  Chat- 
tanooga ;  and,  though  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  over 
the  line  in  Ga.,  the  subsequent  battles  around  Chattanooga  ; 
the  siege  and  relief  of  Knoxville ;  the  actions  of  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  Bean's  Station ;  the  battles  of  Columbia, 
Franklin,  and  Nashville  ;  the  retreat  and  pursuit  of  Hood, 
were  all  in  this  State.  But  the  war  over,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  hastened  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
In  Apr.  1865  the  State  legislature  ratified  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  const.,  and  July  12,  1866,  the  14th  amendment. 
The  same  month  the  State  was  restored  to  the  Union. 
Governors. 

State  of  Franklin  or  Frank-   iAaron  V.  Brown 1845-47 

land.  [Neil  S.  Brown 1847-49 

John  Sevier 1785-88  William  Trousdale  . . .  1S49-51 

Territory  of  Tennessee.        \ William  B.  Campbell.  1851-53 

William  Blount 1790-96  Andrew  Johnson 1853-57 

State  of  Tennessee.  Isham  G.  Harris ia57-62 

John  Sevier 1796-1801  Andrew  Johnson 1862-65 

Archibald  Eoane 1801-03  William  G.  Brownlow  1865-69 

John  Sevier 1803-09  De  Witt  C.  Senter. . . .  1869-71 

William  Blount 1809-15  John  C.  Brown 1871-75 

Joseph  McMinii 1815-21  James  D.  Porter 1875-79 

William  Carroll 1821-27  Albert  S.  Marks 1879-81 

Samuel  Houston 1827-29  Alvin  Hawkins 1881-83 

William  Carroll 1829-35  William  B.  Bate 1883-87 

Newton  Cannon 1835-39 

James  K.  Polk 1839-41, 

James  C.Jones 1841-45 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Tennessee  River,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  orig- 
inates in  the  confluence  of  Holston  and  Clinch  rivers  at 
Kingston,  Tenn.  It  flows  S.  W.  to  Chattanooga,  thence  W., 
and  again  S.  W.  Sweeping  through  N.  Ala.,  it  turns  north- 
ward, traverses  Tenn.  and  Ky.,  and  joins  the  Ohio  at  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.  Its  drainage-area  is  41,000  sq.  m.  Total  length 
to  the  head  of  the  Holston,  nearly  1200  in.  ;  below  the  con- 
fluence, 800  m.  It  is  navigable  without  obstruction  280  m. 
to  Florence,  Ala.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  shoals,  which 
are  20  miles  long. 

Tennessee  University.  See  APPENDIX. 
Ten'ney  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Byfleld,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 
1748,  grad.  at  Harvard  1772 ;  studied  med. ;  commenced 
practice  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1775 ;  entered  the  military  service 
as  surgeon  in  the  Mass,  line  June  17,  1775  ;  served  through 
the  war,  being  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown ;  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  whose 
Memoirs  he  contributed  an  account  of  the  mineral  waters 
at  Saratoga  and  his  Theory  of  Prismatic  Colors;  furnished 
the  Mass.  Historical  Society  an  account  of  Exeter,  N.  H.. 
and  of  the  "dark  day,"  May  19.  1780;  was  a  member  of 
N.  H.  constitutional  convention  1788  ;  judge  of  probate  for 
Rockingham  co.  1793-1800 ;  M.  C.  1800-07.  I).  Feb.  6,  1816. 

Tenney  (SANBORN),  b.  at  Stoddard,  N.  II.,  Jan.  13,  1827, 
grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1853;  afterward  studied  under  Agassiz 
at  Cambridge  ;  was  lecturer  on  nat.  hist,  in  the  Mass.  Teach- 
ers' Inst.  1856-65 ;  was  for  three  yrs.  from  its  foundation  a 
prof,  at  Vassar  Coll. ;  became  in  1868  prof,  at  Williams  Coll. ; 
lectured  on  Physical  Structure  and  Natural  Resources  before 
the  Lowell  Inst.  at  Boston  1873.  Wrote  Geol.  for  Teachers, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students ;  A  Manual  of  Zoology,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Animals,  Elements  of  Zoology,  etc.  D.  July  9,  1877. 

Teh'nyson  (ALFRED),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Somersby, 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  in  1809,  being  the  third  of  the  7  sons  of 
Itev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Somersby. 
The  3  eldest  sons,  Frederick,  Charles,  and  Alfred,  who  have 
all  become  known  as  poets,  entered  Trinity  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge, together  about  1827.  A  small  anonymous  vol.  of 
Poems  by  Two  Brothers  (1827)  contained  the  earliest  pub. 
verses  of  Charles  and  Alfred.  In  1829  Alfred  carried  off  the 
chancellor's  medal  for  an  Eng.  poem  of  250  lines  on  Timbuc- 
too.  While  still  an  undergraduate.  Alfred  pub.  a  small  vol. 
of  Poems  chiejly  Lyrical,  which  made  no  great  sensation.  It 
was  in  his  third  vol.  of  Poems  (1832)  that  he  first  stamped 
limself  as  a  genuine  poet  by  such  classical  pieces  as  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,  (Enone,  The  May  Queen,  and  The  Lotos- 
Eaters.  He  established  his  permanent  reputation  as  the  first 
>oet  of  the  age  by  the  new  edition  of  his  Poems  (2  vols.  1842). 
The  author  of  Alorte  (T Arthur,  Locksley  Hall,  and  The  Two 
\'oices  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  his  powers.  The 
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Princess,  a  Medley  (1847).  his  first  long  poem,  was  "  a  brilliant 
serio-comic  jtu  d'ezprit  upon  the  noise  about  woman's 
rights."  In  Memortam  (1880)  is  still  to  many  minds  the 
poefs  masterpiece.  In  1850  T.  succeeded  Wordsworth  as 
poet-laureate,  and  produced  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  (Nov.  1852)  his  immortal  Ode.  The 
Crimean  war  exerted  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  poet's 
sensitive  genius,  as  evidenced  by  his  poem  Maud  (1855).  After 
a  silence  of  several  yrs.  the  first  series  of  Idylls  of  the  King 
(1859),  embracing  4  stories  in  blank  verse  drawn  from  the 
Arthurian  legends,  restored  the  poet's  waning  popularity, 
and  was  generally  accepted  as  his  greatest  poetical  effort— 
a  verdict  confirmed  10  yrs.  later  when  the  cycle  was  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems 
(1869).  In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  2 
parts  of  his  Idylls,  T.  had  issued  Knock  Arden,  and  other 
Poems  (1864).  He  has  since  pub.  The  Window,  or  the  Songs 
of  the  Wrens  (1870),  Queen  Mary,  a  Drama  (1875),  and  in  1877 
another  drama,  Harold.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Ten'terden  (CHARLES  STUART  AUBREY  Abbot),  THIRD 
BARON),  b.  in  Eng.  Dec.  26,  1834,  succeeded  to  the  title  Apr. 
10,  1870 ;  was  for  some  yrs.  assistant  under-sec,  of  state,  and 
won  a  high  reputation  for  ability  in  international  law  by  his 
services  at  Wash.  (1871)  and  Geneva  (1872)  as  counsel  for  G. 
Brit,  in  the  Alabama  claims.  D.  Sept.  1882. 

Teiiterdeii,  LORD.    See  ABBOTT  (CHARLES). 

Te'os,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  in  Lydia,  25  m.  8.  W.  of  Smyrna, 
between  the  promontories  of  Coryceum  and  Myonnesus, 
and  N.  of  the  island  of  Samos.  It  had  2  good  harbors,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade. 

Teratol'ogy  [Gr.  repas,  reparos,  "monster,"  and  Ad-yo?. 
"discourse"].  Under  the  term  teratology  is  comprised  all 
that  is  usually  included  in  the  several  terms  "malforma- 
tion," "  monster,"  "  double  monster,"  "  parasitic  monster," 
"  fcetus-in-foetu,"  etc.,  or  a  summary  of  the  principal  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  type  occurring  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

History. — For  many  centuries  the  more  remarkable  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  type  of  the  human  or  animal  body 
were  called  monsters.  They  not  only  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  philos.,  but  excited  the  wonder  and  superstitious  awe 
of  the  illiterate.  While  in  ancient  times  remarkable  malfor- 
mations among  the  lower  animals  were  regarded  as  mon- 
sters portending  dire  calamities,  human  monstrosities  were 
considered  as  evidences  of  divine  anger  or  as  the  direct 
result  of  demoniacal  influence.  The  general  belief  that 
monsters  had  a  satanic  origin  gave  rise  to  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  destroying  them,  either  by  drowning,  strangling,  or 
casting  them 'into  the  flames.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  that  painstaking  observations  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  monsters  were  fairly  instituted. 

Causes  of  Malformation. — Original  malformation  of  the 
germ  has  been  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  anomalous 
development.  The  germ  is  now  considered  a  product  of 
ovarian  secretion  upon  which  the  male  sperm  acts  ;  hence 
we  may  suppose  it  possible  for  the  germ  to  be  malformed. 
This  view  of  the  embryogenesis  of  at  least  some  of  the 
primitive  anomalies  receives  force  from  the  fact  that  repe- 
tition of  the  same  kind  of  malformation  by  the  same 
parents  has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  mother  when  the  malformation  is  re- 
peated, and  to  the  father  where  his  children,  by  different 
wives,  are  malformed  in  the  same  manner.  An  additional 
evidence  of  original  defect  in  the  germ  is  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  certain  deformities  through  several  genera- 
tions, examples  of  which  in  an  excessive  number  of  digits, 
hare-lip,  hypospadias,  and  other  structural  vices,  are  not 
very  infrequent.  , 

Diseases  of  the  Orum  and  of  the  Foetus. —Many  malforma- 
tions may  be  ascribed  to  diseases  of  the  foetus.  Chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  may  produce  dropsy  of  the  ventri- 
cles, and  this  the  malformation  called  acrania  (no  cranium). 
Spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs  in  utero  by  constric- 
tion of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  also  some  other  congenital 
deformities,  are  described  under  this  head.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  malformation  is  impeded  or  retarded  development 
of  the  foetus  from  whatever  cause.  Retardation  or  arrest 
of  development  may  be  confined  to  one  part  or  extended  to 
others,  as  seen  where  several  malformations  coexist.  It  has 
been  observed  by  embryologists  that  transient  forms  of  the 
human  foetus,  in  its  several  stages  of  development,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  persistent  types  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals  ;  hence  the  human  malformations  which 
result  from  arrest  of  development  often  acquire  the  appear- 
ance of  brutes.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  abnormali- 
ties never  pass.  In  reaching  her  ultimate  anomalies  Nature 
observes  the  law  of  propriety.  Dissimilar  parts  and  organs 
are  never  found  fused  or  united  together,  nor  transpositions 
of  viscera  beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural  locality,  as  e.  g. 
the  brain  in  the  abdomen,  or  intestinal  tube  in  the  cranial 
cavity.  There  are  several  facts  which  have  been  observed 
in  relation  to  monsters  which  are  so  constant  that  they  can 
be  considered  as  fixed  organic  laws :  That  they  occur  in 
definite  number,  the  relation  being  about  1  to  3000  births  ; 
that  in  the  greater  part  of  malformations  the  sex  is  female  ; 
that  certain  species  of  animals  are  more  liable  to  produce 
monsters  than  others ;  in  the  constancy  of  form  in  mon- 
sters, even  among  animals  of  the  most  diverse  orders ;  and, 
lastly,  the  greater  predisposition  to  monstrosity  among  cer- 
tain animals,  being  greater  among  domestic  than  wild  ani- 
mals, 75  per  cent,  among  mammals  to  25  among  birds. 

MALFORMATION  or  THE  OVUM.— (1)  The  so  called  moles  are 
the  product  of  disease  of  the  ovum.  The  vesicular  masses 
which  have  been  so  often  regarded  as  hydatids  are  but  ne: 
generations  of  the  chorion,  consisting  of  its  enlarged  vuli 
filled  with  serous  fluid.  Occasionally  the  mass  contains  a 
small  foetus  which  has  been  blighted  at  an  early  stage  of 
development.  (2)  The  placenta  and  cord  may  undergo 
various  alterations,  the  former  divided  into  large  lobes,  the 


latter  being  abnormally  long  or  thick,  or  varv  in  number 
of  vessels  or  in  persistency  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  FIETI-S.—  f/^r'f  .Vfi/foi-Hi'itim,*.  or 
such  as  result  from  non-closure  of  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  open  in  an  early  stage  of  normal  development, 
but  which  at  a  later  period  should  become  closed,  furnish 
an  explanation  of  many  forms  of  foetal  anomalv 

Xon-closurtofthe  Anterior  Partxofthe  Bo<  I  y.— Figure  of  the 
fhorax.— The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  open 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  embryonic  development,  and  close 
in  the  later  months  of  foetal  life.  The  sternum  does  not 
commence  to  ossify  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy ;  the  ossific  centres  in  the  broad  cartilage  are  at  first 
widely  separated  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  but  subse- 
quently fuse  into  one  bone.  This  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  some  of  the  malformations  of  the  sternum.  In  rare 
cases  the  breast-bone  is  absent,  and  no  other  defect.  In 
still  more  rare  instances  the  front  walls  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  consist  merely  of  the  skin,  the  bony  and  fleshy 
parts  being  entirely  wanting.  Congenital  umbilical  hernia, 
or  rupture  of  the  navel,  is  the  result  of  a  less  degree  of  fis- 
sure of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  belly,  the  parts  near  the 
navel  being  the  last  to  close. 

Fissure  of  the  Pubic  Region.— It  sometimes  happens  that 
this  region  alone  remains  open. 

Fissure  of  the  Face.— Originally,  there  is  a  common  oral 
and  nasal  cavity.  The  place  of  the  nose  is  occupied  by  2 
fissures.  There  is  at  this  period  not  the  least  indication  of 
a  palate.  The  rudimentary  palate  is  in  the  form  of  an  arc, 
which  is  gradually  completed  on  the  sides,  so  as  at  first  to 
be  open  at  its  back  part,  but  subsequently  closed.  Arrest 
of  development  at  these  different  stages  results  in  the 
production  of  the  various  forms  of  facial  fissure.  When 
the  fissures  are  restricted  to  the  upper  jaw,  double  hare- 
lip, with  cleft  palate,  results ;  if  confined  to  one  side,  single 
hare-lip,  with  or  without  cleft  palate  ;  or  cleft  palate  may 
occur  without  hare-lip. 

Fissure  of  the  Skull  (Acrania). — This  malformation  has 
received  various  names— microcephalia  (small  head),  anen- 
cephalia  (no  head),  and  hemieepnalia  (half  head).  All  of 
these  forms  are  the  result  of  arrested  and  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  skull  and  brain. 

Spina  bifida,  split  or  cleft  spine,  is  doubtless  generally 
caused  by  inflammation  and  dropsy  of  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  analogous  to  acrania,  above  described. 
Acephalia,  or  headless  monsters,  occur  under  many  forms 
and  in  different  degrees  of  development. 

Want  and  defective  formation  of  the  trunk  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  In  its  extreme  degrees  neither  body  nor 
limbs  are  formed ;  several  cases  are  described  in  which  the 
head  was  the  only  part  found.  In  less  degrees  of  malfor- 
mation the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  found  without  the 
lower  limbs. 

Want  of  all  of  the  extremities  is  an  arrest  of  development 
at  that  period  in  which  the  limbs  are  not  yet  formed,  and 
in  which  small  tubercles  occupy  their  places.  The  upper 
may  alone  be  wanting.  Cases  have  been  met  with  in  which 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  limbs  are  wanting,  so  that  the 
hands  are  attached  to  the  shoulder  and  the  feet  to  the  hips. 
In  less  degrees  the  limbs  are  merely  too  short,  all  their  ele- 
ments being  present.  Another  deformity  is  where  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs  terminate  abruptly  in  a  stump.  Where 
the  stump  presents  a  cicatrix,  it  is  due  to  amputation  in 
utero.  In  cases  where  the  stump  is  terminated  by  one  or 
more  rudimentary  fingers,  the  cause  is  from  arrest  of  de- 
velopment. 

Cyclonia,  or  one-eyed  monster,  anses  from  defective  de- 
velopment of  the  middle  line  of  the  face— cleft  deformity— 
and  fusion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  2  eyeballs,  in  which 
case  the  nose  forms  a  sort  of  proboscis,  and  hangs  from 
above  the  compound  eye. 

Compound  monsters  include  all  cases  in  which  more  than 
belongs  to  a  single  being  is  developed.  (1)  The  Law  of 
Unity  of  Sex.— The  individuals  of  a  double  foetus  will  always 
be  found  to  have  the  same  sex,  either  both  males  or  both 
females.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  have  been  found  to  be  females.  (2)  The  Laic  of  Homol- 
ogous Union.— The  union  of  the  2  foetuses  of  a  compound 
monster  obeys  the  law  of  homologous  union  as  uniformly 
as  in  the  union  of  the  2  lateral  halves  of  a  single  foetus  in 
normal  embryogenesis.  The  same  muscle  of  one  total 
unites  with  the  same  muscle  of  the  other  ;  bone  to  bone 
the  same  nerve  or  blood-vessel  to  the  corresponding  parts : 
and  so  on  until  all  the  parts  and  organs  which  are  situated 


^animation  ot  tne  structure  am 

internal  organs  of  a  double  foetus  there  wil    be  found  a 
transposition  of  the  viscera  of  each  individual  in  orde 
dispose  them  symmetrically  in   relation  to  the  common 
median  axis  of  the  compound  body.    If  the  double  fu-tus 
has  2  hearts,  they  will  be'right  and  left,  and  their  apices  will 
converge  toward  the  line  of  fusion  of  the  -J  bodies 
The  so  called  parasitic  monster  is  the  roiniw  profortio  a  . 
imperfectly  developed  half,  of  a  double  nc 
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equal  and  symmetrical,  they  represent  the  p  us  quantit). 
\%ro,n  oria.  art.  fw.AV.ryr.  Cyc..  %G™"**-J"S&k£d 
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wise  related  to  worms,  and  the  only  feature  common  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  elongation  of  the  body  and  of  the  tube 
which  they  form -they  have,  however,  the  true  molluscan 
organization .The  abdominal  or  shell-covered  portion  of 
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the  animal  is  comparatively  very  small  and  almost  sub- 
globular,  and  the  siphonal  portion  is  in  proportion  extreme- 
ly long  and  worm-like  ;  the  siphons  are  united  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  length,  but  free  toward  their  ends,  and  there 
armed  with  2  peculiar  elongated  shelly  appendages  called 
"styles"  or  "siphonal  palettes;"  the  mantle  is  well  devel- 
oped, its  lobes  united  except  at  the  pedal  opening,  reflected 
behind  over  the  valves  of  the  shell,  and  developed  above 
into  lobe-like  expansions,  which  are  also  reflected  over  the 
hinges  of  the  shell,  and  serve  to  keep  the  valves  in  place  ; 
the  gills  are  large,  and  extend  far  into  the  siphonal  portion ; 
the  mouth  is  provided  with  palpi,  the  foot  is  subcylindncal 
and  sucker-like,  with  a  foliaceous  margin,  moderately  pro- 
tractile, and  well  supplied  with  nerves,  the  shell  is  composed 
of  2  equal  valves  of  peculiar  form ;  these  valves  are  not 
united  at  the  hinge,  but  are  only  kept  in  place  by  the  re- 
flections of  the  mantle  above  referred  to,  and  are  thus  sus- 
ceptible of  much  independent  interaction  ;  the  valves  are, 
in  the  typical  forms,  severally  divisible  into  3  regions,  indi- 
cated by  a  decided  anterior  notch  as  well  as  groove,  and  by 
a  posterior  furrow  or  groove  crossing  the  shell  in  a  curved 
line  from  behind  the  umbonal  region ;  these  limit  (1)  the 
anterior  projecting  cockle-like  part,  (2)  the  median  deep 
part,  and  (3)  the  posterior  true  shell-like  part.  The  animal 
forms  a  long  trabes  in  which  it  conceals  itself.  The  family 
has  quite  a  number  of  representatives,  most  of  which  bore 
in  wood,  but  a  few  live  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the 
tubes  they  form  in  that  case  serve  to  protect  them  from  the 
inflow  of  mud  into  their  burrows.  Representatives  of  the 
family  are  widely  diffused,  and  some,  more  or  less,  are 
found  in  the  seas  of  almost  every  country.  Great  ravages 
have  been  committed  by  species  of  the  genus  Teredo. 

I.  The  Mechanism  of  the  Apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
Teredo  navalis  perforates  its  galleries. — The  excavations  of 
the  animal  are  effected  by  the  continuous  action  of  the 
valves,  whose  hard  anterior  surfaces  act  by  attrition  in  the 
manner  of  a  file,  and  gradually  rasp  away  the  wood  at- 
tacked.   The  foot  is  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  serves 
to  guide  the  animal. 

II.  The  Mode  of  Life  of  the  Teredo.— The  sexes  are  divided, 
and  in  unequal  number,  there  being  about  20  males  to  1  fe- 
male.   The  female  is  oviparous,  and  expels  the  eggs  through 
the  branchial  siphon  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  in 
Middle  Europe.    The  young  attach  themselves  to  wood,  and 
soon  (within  even  2  weeks)  perforate  into  it,  the  openings 
being  naturally  small  and  the  holes  increasing  with  the  size 
of  the  animal.    The  wood  is  bored  in  different  directions, 
but  the  several  individuals  skilfully  avoid  intrusion  into  the 
burrows  of  their  neighbors,  although  frequently  leaving 
very  narrow  partitions.    Thus,  the  wood  is  often  honey- 
combed, and,  yielding  to  very  slight  force,  is  readily  demol- 
ished.   The  fine  particles  of  wood  ground  away  are  con- 
veyed through  the  shorter  siphon  into  the  open  water.    The 
animal  flourishes  in  a  clear  pure  water.    Its  most  formida- 
ble enemy  is  a  kind  of  worm,  the  Lycoris fucata,  which  pene- 
trates into  its  burrows  and  devours  it. 

III.  Circumstances  which  favor  the  Ravages  of  the  Teredo.— 
It  has  been  found  that  the  ravages  of  the  animal  have  sud- 
denly increased  in  certain  yrs.,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  elaborate  investigations  that  this  increase  was  co-ordi- 
nated with  3  concurrent  circumstances— viz.  (1)  the  fall  of  a 
diminished  amount  of  rain  ;  (2)  the  consequent  diminution 
of  the  inland  bodies  of  water  ;  and  (3)  the  resulting  increase 
of  the  saltness  of  the  sea.    In  other  words,  the  salter  the 
sea  is  within  certain  limits,  the  better  flourishes  the  Teredo. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Teredo.    See  TEREDINIDJ-:. 

Ter'ence  (PCBLIUS  TERENTIUS  AFER),  b.  at  Carthage  185 
B.  c.,  became  slave  of  a  Roman  senator,  Publius  Terentius 
Lucanus.  On  account  of  the  talents  he  early  evinced  he  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  was  manumitted,  and  lived,  after 
the  performance  of  his  first  comedy,  Andria,  in  166  B.  c.,  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  some  of  the  best  men  in  Rome, 
such  as  the  younger  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  others.  In  160  B.  c. 
he  went  to  Gr.  He  died  probably  159  B.  c.,  after  returning 
from  Gr.  Six  of  his  comedies  have  come  down  to  us — 
namely,  Andria,  Hecyra,  Heauton-iimoroumenos,  Eunuchus, 
Phormfo,  and  Adelphi.  They  all  are/a&Mte  paUiatce—iha.t  is, 
they  represent  Gr.  characters,  Gr.  customs,  and  Gr.  life; 
and  they  all  are  borrowed,  to  some  extent,  from  Gr.  origi- 
nals by  Menander,  Apollodorus,  or  Diphilus,  two  Gr.  come- 
dies being  often  melted  down  into  one  by  the  Lat.  author. 

Termites,  improperly  called  White  Ants,  belong  to 
the  order  Neuroptera,  sub-order  Pseudoneuroptera.  Though 
most  abundant  m  hot  climates,  this  family  of  insects  reach 
far  beyond  the  tropics,  extending  in  our  hemisphere  N.  and 
S.  from  N.  Eng.  to  Chili,  and  E.  and  W.  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
The  Afr.  species  build  great  pinnacled  nests,  15  ft.  in  per- 
pendicular height  and  60  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base 
In  founding  a  nest  the  T.  erect  first  a  single  pinnacle  several 
ft.  high,  and  very  small  about  the  base,  and  then  others 
near  it;  finally,  these  are  all  consolidated  into  a  single 
dome,  and  the  middle  pinnacles,  having  performed  their 
part  as  scaffolding,  are  removed.  When  it  has  reached  its 
maximum  size,  the  nest  is  a  rounded  dome.  The  outer 
shell  (Fig.  I,//)  is  built  of  hard,  solid  clay,  which  the  sun 
bakes  to  a  light-yellow  color ;  within  is  the  dwelling  proper 
In  the  centre,  at  or  above  the  level  of  the  base,  lies  the 
queen's  chamber  d  d.  Above  and  around  this  cell  are  ir- 
regular clay  chambers  g  g,  forming  anterooms,  where  the 
royal  attendants  wait ;  or  magazines  stored  with  gums  and 
inspissated  juices  of  plants  ;  other  chambers  are  scattered 
among  these,  which  are  formed  of  bits  of  wood  glued  to- 
gether by  means  of  what  appears  to  be  vegetable  gums 
These  cells  are  nurseries,  and'  in  them  the  eggs  are  placed 
and  the  young  reared.  Between  the  roof  of  the  cells  h  and 
the  inclosing  clay  wall  //is  left  the  arched  hollow  chamber 
b  b,  which  serves  as  an  air-chamber,  and  secures  the  proper 
degree  of  warmth  and  moisture.  The  walls  of  the  dome 
are  penetrated  with  many  galleries  a  a  a,  and  by  means  of 


these  all  parts  of  the  dwelling  intercommunicate  ;  in  some 
places  arched  bridges  e  e  are  sprung  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  stories  to  secure  quick  and  easy  transit.  There  are 
no  direct  openings  from  the  nest  to  the  outside  air ;  but 
from  the  interior  long  underground  passages,  sometimes  12 
or  15  inches  in  diameter  and  many  ft.  long,  open  into  the 
outer  world. 

FIG.  i. 


In  each  nest  there  are  several  kinds  of  individuals  :  (1) 
sexual  individuals,  kings  and  queens ;  (2)  neuters,  abortive 
males  and  females,  which  are  both  workers  and  soldiers  ; 

(3)  larvae  of  males  and  females,  workers  and  soldiers ;  and 

(4)  nymphs  of  the  same.    The  males  and  females  when  they 
come  to  maturity  have  wings.    (Fig.  4.)    The  size  of  a  per- 
fect king  or  queen  is  about  30  times  that  of  a  worker.    The 
king  retains  this  size,  but  the  queen  soon  begins  to  grow ; 
the  skin  (Fig.  5,  «)  between  the  abdominal  rings  r  extends 
till  the  abdomen  measures  4  inches  or  more  in  length  and 
about  3  in  its  largest  circumference.    The  queen  is  the  com- 
mon mother  of  the  community,  and  is  estimated  by  some 
observers  to  lay  80,000  eggs  a  day.    The  workers  measure 
from  V«  to  Va  of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  the  variety. 
They  have  soft  white  bodies,  2  articulated  antennae,  2  man- 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  4. 


FIG.  5. 


FIG.  3. 

Fig.  2.  Worker. 
Fig.  3,  Soldier, 
a,  real  length. 


Perfect  Insect,  male 
and  female. 


Fully  developed 
Queen. 


dibles,  and  no  eyes  or  ocelli ;  their  business  is  to  take  the 
eggs  when  laid  by  the  queen,  carry  them  to  the  nurseries, 
where  they  are  slightly  glued  to  the  walls,  care  for  the 
larvae  when  they  hatch,  and  feed  them,  sometimes  taking 
down  the  food  themselves,  and  then  regurgitating  for  the 
young.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
nymphs,  the  workers  assist  in  effecting  it.  Beside  this,  they 
collect  the  material  for  the  nest,  and  build  it,  excavate  the 
galleries,  procure  and  store  away  the  food,  tend  the  sick, 
and  provide  for  the  royal  wants.  The  soldiers  (Fig.  3)  form 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  neuters ;  they  resemble  the  workers 
except  about  the  head,  which  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  fur- 
nished with  large  and  strong  serrated  mandibles,  which  snip 
like  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors ;  like  the  workers,  they  are 
totally  blind.  They  stand  posted  at  the  entrances  of  the 
galleries  in  times  of  peace,  but  when  the  nest  is  attacked, 
one  or  more  rush  out,  survey  the  ground,  return  to  the  nest, 
and  soon  return,  accompanied  by  hosts  of  comrades.  They 
attack  everything  which  comes  in  their  way,  striking  about 
in  a  blind  fury. 

The  injuries  wrought  by  these  insects  are  terrible.  They 
habitually  avoid  the  air  and  light.  In  consequence  of  this 
peculiarity  their  ravages  are  unobserved  till  everything 
sinks  into  ruin.  Though  so  destructive,  these  little  insects 
perform  an  important  office  in  hot  climates.  They  never 
attack  living  wood,  but  they  hasten  to  assist  and  render 
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harmless  the  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  tropics,  [from  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  S.  B 
HERRICK.] 

Ternay',  de  (CHARLES  Louis  D'ARSAC),  b.  in  Fr  in  I7s2 
commanded  the  squadron  which  captured  St.  John's  New- 
foundland, June  2,  1762,  and  was  in  command  of  the  fleet 
sent  by  Fr.  to  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  in  1780,  which  con- 
veyed the  army  of  C'ount  Rochambeau,  landing  at  Newport 
R.  I.,  July  10.  D.  Dec.  15,  1780. 

Ter'iii,  Falls  of,  otherwise  called  the  Cascade  of 
tne  Marmore,  about  5  m.  from  the  town  of  Terni,  It., 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Veliuo,  which  are  brought 
hither  by  an  artificial  canal  and  dashed  over  an  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  700  to  1300  ft.,  and  the  foot  of  which  they 
reach  by  3  unequal  leaps.  The  canal,  cut  through  the  living 
rock  of  the  Marmore  Mts.,  was  executed  by  the  Roman 
censor  X'.  Curius  Deutatus  In  the  year  of  Rome  481,  the 
object  being  to  drain  the  marshes  near  Rieti. 

Terpsicli'ore,  one  of  the  9  Muses,  presided  over  song 
and  choral  dancing. 

Terra  Cotta.    See  POTTERY. 

Ter'ra  del  Fue'go  ("the  land  of  fire"),  a  group  of 
islands  between  lat.  52°  40*  and  56°  S.,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
S.  Amer.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan. It  consists  of  one  large  island  (King  Charles's  South 
Land  or  E.  Terra  del  Fuego),  21,260  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  a 
number  of  small  isles,  of  which  the  southernmost,  Cape 
Horn,  is  the  most  remarkable.  All  the  islands  are  high. 
The  E.  shores  are  much  indented  and  well  wooded  ;  the  W. 
are  rugged,  barren,  and  desolate.  The  climate  is  the  most 
wretched  on  earth :  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  drift  in 
from  the  Atlantic,  Antarctic,  and  Pacific  oceans  in  ever- 
lasting succession,  only  broken  by  violent  gusts  of  wind. 
Perpetual  snow  and  ice  cover  the  tops  of  the  mts.,  and 
glaciers,  greenish-gray,  descend  from  the  sides  to  the  sea. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  represented  by  shellfish,  sea-otters, 
fowls,  mice,  and  dogs,  and  mankind  by  an  ugly,  savage 
race.  T.  del  F.  was  discovered  in  1520  by  Magellan. 

Ter'ra  Japon'lca  [Lat.], an  old  pharmaceutical  desig- 
nation of  catechu,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  an 
earthy  mineral. 

Terrapin  [Fr.  tet-raptne],  a  name  given  to  tortoises 
(Testudinata)  of  the  family  Emydida?.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is 
used  for  the  Malaclemmys  (Malacodemmys)  palustris,  or  salt- 
water terrapin.  This  species  is  an  inhab.  of  the  salt-water 
marshes  from  N.  Y.  to  Texas.  It  has  a  large  head,  covered 
with  a  soft  naked  skin ;  the  neck  is  short  and  thick ;  the 
shell  oval,  moderately  convex,  slightly  keeled,  and  the 
scales  marked  with  concentric,  generally  impressed  lines ; 
the  skin  is  gray,  spotted,  and  otherwise  marked  with  black. 
It  rarely,  much  exceeds  8  inches  in  length,  and  is  generally 
less.  It  is  the  most  esteemed  for  the  table  of  any  species,  of 
the  family.  It  is  shy  and  active  in  the  water,  swimming 
well,  and  on  land  running  with  considerable  speed. 

Terre  Haute,  ter'reh  hot ;  Fr.  tair  hot,  city  and  im- 
portant R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Vigo  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ft.  Harrison 
Prairie  (a  long,  narrow  area  of  gently  rolling  prairie-land  in 
the  W.  portion  of  the  State)  and  on  Wabash  River.  In  Vigo 
and  adjacent  cos.  is  found  a  superior  quality  of  block  coal 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities :  T.  H.  has  many  exten- 
sive manufactories.  It  contains  the  State  Normal  School 
and  Rose  Polytechnic  Inst.  Pop.  1870,  16,103 ;  1880,  26,042. 

Ter'rell,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Kaufman  co.,  Tex.,  31  m.  E.  of 
Dallas.  Pop.  1880,  2003. 

Ter'rier  [from  terra,  the  "  earth,"  since  they  were  once 
employed  to  enter  the  burrows  of  game],  a.  name  fora  large 
number  of  breeds  of  small  dogs  distinguished  for  vivacity 
and  courage.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  Eng.  or  black- 
and-tan  T. ;  the  bull-T.,  a  miniature  bull-dog  in  courage, 
and  often  in  shape ;  the  fox-terrier,  formerly  used  to  un- 
earth foxes,  etc. 

Territories,  a  term  technically  employed  in  the  U.  S., 
and  in  some  Sp.-Amer.  republics  which  have  derived  it  from 
the  U.  S.,  to  denote  an  incipient  State  before  being  endowed 
with  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty,  and  still  under  the  direct 
control  of  Cong.  T.  are  erected  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment from  the  unsettled  or  sparsely  settled  public  lands 
now  confined  to  the  Upper  Mo.  and  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
gov.  and  the  administrative  and  judicial  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pres.,  but  a  Territorial  legislature  is  in- 
trusted with  limited  powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Cong.  When  a  T.  attains  a  pop.  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  1 
Rep.  in  Cong.,  it  is  usually  given  permission  by  a  special  act 
to  form  a  State  const.,  arid  is  then  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  other  States. 

Ter'ry  (ALFRED  HOWE),  b.  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  Nov.  10. 
1827,  ed.  at  schools  in  New  Haven  and  at  the  law  school  of 
Yale  Coll. ;  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  1848,  and 
was  clerk  of  the  supenor  and  supreme  courts  of  Conn,  from 
1854  to  1860.    Since  ia54  he  had  been  in  command  of  the  2d 
Conn,  militia,  which  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  with  T.  still  in  command,  was  engaged  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.    T.  organized  the  7th  Conn.  Vol- 
unteers, of  which  regiment  he  was  appointed  col.  Sept.  1 
and  which  he  commanded  in  the  expeditionary  corps  of 
Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.    At 
the  siege  of  Ft.  Pulaski  he  was  commended  for  zeal,  an 
placed  m  command  of  that  work  upon  its  capture.    Pro- 
moted to  be  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  Apr.  1862,  he  served 
in  the  operations  about  Charleston.    In  the  Va.  campaign 
of  1864  he  was  engaged  at  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  Hundred, 
and  siege  of  Petersburg.    Upon  the  failure  of  the  ni 
tempt  to  capture  Ft.  Fisher,  N.  C.,  T.  was  selected  mJan 
1865  to  command  the  new  expedition,  which  successfully 
carried  that  work  by  assault  Jan.  15.     In  the  capture  ot 
Wilmington  he  rendered  efficient  aid,  and  in  Mar.  18bo  vyas 
placed  in  command  of  the  10th  corps,  which  he  held  dun n 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  campaign  in  N.  C.    inJur 
1865  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  \  a. ;  com- 


manded the  dept.  of  the  South  1869-72.  and  the  dept.  of  Dak. 

Si.      -ihl  b  .     took  the  field  in  the  active  operations  against 
the  hostile  Sioux  Indians. 

Tertiary  Strata  and  Tertiary  Time.    St.  »;KOI..,,Y 

,  ,?ert?,  an'  ter-tul'le-an  <^i  INTI>  SKI-TIMII>  Ki.m: 
father  ot  Lat.  theol.  and  of  the  ch.  lang.,  one  of  the  gn-ati-st 
men  of  the  early  Ch.,  was  b.  probably  in  Carthage,  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla ;  received  a  liberal 
secular  education ;  was  well  trained  in  learning  of  the  day  ; 
lived  in  heathenism  till  his  conversion  at  age  of  30  or  40  • 
entered  ministry  of  the  Ch.,  and  served  at  Carthage,  and 
perhaps  at  Rome  ;  remained  a  presbyter  through  life.  In  202 
followed  bent  of  his  ascetic  spirit  and  joined  puritanic  sect 
of  Montanists.  They  were  orthodox  in  doctrine,  but  stern  in 
spirit  and  discipline.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  Afr 
opposition  to  Rome.  He  d.  still  a  Montanist,  about  220 

Testaments,  Old  and  New.    See  BIBLE. 

Tet'anus  [Or.  -reravo^],  a  dangerous  spasmodic  disease 
characterized  by  paroxysms  of  muscular  contraction,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  varying  frequency  for  days  or 
weeks.  The  condition  popularly  known  as  "lockjaw"  is 
present.  The  whole  body  is  rigid  and  usually  arched  back- 
ward. Such  a  spasm  lasts  several  seconds,  and  may  cause 
death  by  arrest  of  respiration.  Death  is  the  more  common 
issue  in  acute  cases,  occurring  in  2  or  5  days.  The  causes  of 
T.  are  wounds,  especially  ragged  and  punctured  wounds  in 
parts  richly  supplied  with  nerves.  It  is  probable  that  T. 
arises  from  unknown  causes  independently  of  injury.  It 
has  been  successfully  treated  by  chloral  hydrate,  opium, 
chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  curara.  and  by  timely  removal 
or  separation  of  the  nerves  which  are  irritated  by  the 
wound.  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Tetrahe'dron  [Gr.  rerpa-,  "four,"  and  «fyx»,  "side"], 
a  solid  having  4  bounding  planes,  4  angles,  and  6  edges.  If 
recular,  its  sides  are  equilateral  triangles. 

Tetrapol'itaii  Confession  [that  is,  the  "  confession 
of  the  four  cities  "  of  Constance,  Strasbourg,  Memming<-n, 
and  Lindau].  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Sacramentarians, 
a  former  body  of  Lutherans,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  C'arl- 
stadtaud  Zwingli  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist.  The  con- 
fession was  drawn  up  in  1531. 

Te'trarcli  [Gr.  T«TPOPX»)«,  "governor  of  the  fourth 
part"],  strictly  designated,  in  anc.  times,  the  viceroy  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  country.  In  later  times  it  was  a  title  be- 
stowed upon  the  minor  tributary  princes  of  the  East. 

Tetz'el,  or  Tezel  (JOHAXX),  b.  at  Leipsic  between  1450 
and  1460,  studied  theol.  and  philos.  at  the  uuiv.  of  his  native 
city.  In  1502  he  was  appointed  to  preach  an  indulgence  in 
Zwickau  and  its  vicinity,  and  he  made  so  much  money  for 
the  papal  treasury  that  henceforward  he  was  steadily  em- 
ployed in  the  indulgence  business  for  15  yrs.  His  terr.  was 
enlarged  and  his  authority  increased.  At  Innspruck  in  1512 
he  seduced  the  wife  of  a  citizen,  and  was  sentenced  as  an 
adulterer  to  be  sewn  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
but  the  Ch.  could  not  spare  him ;  he  was  soon  again  active 
in  his  business.  Leo  X.  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  in- 
dulgence through  the  whole  of  Ger.  T.  now  appeared  in 
his  highest  glory;  but  when  from  Brandenburg  he  ap- 
proached the  Saxon  frontier  in  the  middle  of  1517,  he  was 
unexpectedly  met  by  Luther's  Hum  nailed  to  the  ch.-di>or 
in  Wittenberg  Oct.  31.  In  the  beginning  he  considered  this 
event  simply  as  a  tedious  and  impertinent  disturbance. 
But  this  illusion  did  not  last  long ;  and  when,  in  1518,  Miltitz, 
the  papal  ambassador,  arrived  at  Leipsic  and  suspended  T., 
he  fell  sick  of  fright  and  humiliation,  and  d.  in  July  1519. 

Teu'cer,  according  to  anc.  Gr.  legends,  was  the  first 
king  of  Troy,  and  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called  Teucri, 
after  him.  Homer  mentions  another  T.,  son  of  Telamon. 
king  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione  of  Troy.  He  accompanied  his 
step-brother.  Ajax,  to  Troy,  and  was  the  best  archer  among 
the  Grs.  But  when  the  Grs.  returned  after  the  capture  of 
Troy,  Telamon  would  not  receive  T.  in  Salamis  because  he 
had  not  avenged  Ajax.  and  he  then  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Salamis. 

Teutoburs  Forest.    See  APPENDIX. 

Teuton'ic  Knights,  a  military-ecclesiastical  order  or- 
ganized at  Acre  in  1190  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia.  and 
confirmed  by  Celestine  III.  in  1192.  In  1230  they  were  offered 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland ;  in  1241  they  were  expelled  from 
Acre  by  the  Templars;  in  1243 the  pope  gave  them  Prus. 
They  served  in  the  crusades  of  St.  Louis  1248-50.  and  hence 
quartered  the  fteurdelys;  founded  Konigsberg  in  1255; ,  at 
tacked  the  heathen  Lithuanians  in  1283 ;  removed  their 
head-quarters  from  Pal.  to  Venice  1291,  to  Manenburgia 
In  1466  Konigsberg  became  their  cap.  In  1525  their  grand 
master,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  became  hereditary  duke  of 
Prus  .  and  in  1527  their  seat  was  transferred  to  Menrenthemi 
in  Swabia.  In  1805  the  emp.  of  Aus.  became  gram!  maste 
of  the  order.  In  1809  Nap.  declared  the  order  abolished  and 
save  its  lands  to  various  Ger.  sovereigns.  In  18, 
Sip  recognized  the  T.  K.,  and  in  1865  the  order  was  still 
further  reorganized. 


lesem&racea  undtr  the  Aaww.-The  Gr.  and  Lat 
authors  seem  to  have  used  the  wori.to  de^ataonlya 


rtoo      n  compan  ,  i 

mire  about 118 IB.  c.,  and  whose  original  abode  had  been 
rr  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  Roms  took .the 
which  this  tribe  used,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
to  designate  itself,  and  adopted  another  word,  the 
Celtic'^ ni ((*  imanl.  for  the  name  of  the  entirerace. 
u>  find  however  that  some  of  the  Latin  authors  used,  the 
adjertfc *TeScu*  as  of  like  meaning  with  ^rwaiMCM, 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  the  Lat.  Teu- 
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tonicus"  displaces  the  indigenous  "  Theotiscus "  as  tlie 
comprehensive  race-adjective,  while  we  of  this  modern  age 
designate  the  race  by  the  term  Teuton,  and  that  portion  of 
the  pure  stock  Inhabiting  the  European  continent  by  the 
term  German.  In  this  broadest  sense  we  must  include 
under  the  name  Teuton,  in  first  degree,  the  Germans  of  the 
Continent;  in  the  second  degree,  the  Eng.,  the  inhabs.  of 
Lower  Scot.,  and  the  inhabs.  of  the  U.  S. ;  while  in  the 
ethnological  composition  of  almost  every  truly  European 
nation— that  is,  every  nation  W.  of  Rus.  proper  and  Tur.— 
the  Teutonic  component  enters  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
At  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  great  movement 
known  in  European  hist,  as  the  "  migration  of  the  peoples  " 
ended,  we  find  the  T.  the  ruling  race  from  Carthage  to  the 
Vistula;  the  Vandals  in  Afr.  from  Carthage  to  Gibraltar; 
the  Visigoths  from  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  the 
Suevi  in  the  present  Port. ;  Burgundians  from  the  upper 
course  of  the  Loire  to  the  centre  of  the  present  Switz. :  the 
Ostrogoths  from  the  last-mentioned  boundary  to  that  of  the 
present  Tur.  empire  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  S.  to  the  Danube  on  the  N. ;  the  Franks  from  the 
lower  Loire  to  Thuringia ;  Saxon  conquerors  upon  the  Eng. 
coasts  ;  Saxons,  Frisii,  Thuringians,  Marcomanni,  Bavarians, 
and  Longobardi  upon  Ger.  soil,  the  latter  moving  down  (last 
half  of  the  6th  century)  into  It.,  and  occupying  the  plain  of 
the  upper  Po,  while  the  Scandinavic  branch  occupied  the  2 
N.  peninsulas,  and  reached  round  the  entire  E.  and  S.  E. 
shore  of  the  Baltic  and  far  inland.  In  1876  Privy  Council- 
lor von  Loher,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Acad.  of  Science  at 
Munich,  affirmed  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  Guanchen 
of  the  Canary  Islands  descendants  of  the  old  Vandals,  who 
wandered  through  Hispania  in  the  5th  century,  and  emi- 
grated to  these  islands  as  early  as  the  8th.  In  the  far-off 
lands  of  Afr.,  Hispania,  S.  W.  Gaul,  and  Middle  and  S.  Italy 
the  Teutonic  element  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
amalgamation  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Romanic  pop. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabs.  of  N.  and  N.  E.  Fr.,  of 
Belg.,  of  N.  Italy,  and  of  Russia's  Baltic  provs.  manifest 
still  most  strongly  the  ethnological  characteristics  of  the  T. 

(3)  Characteristics  of  the  Teuton.— (a)  Physical. — Beside  the 
usual  Caucasian  peculiarities  of  the  "oval  head;  the  lines 
of  eye  and  mouth  dividing  the  whole  face  into  3  nearly 
equal  parts  ;  the  large  eyes  with  their  axes  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  the  nose ;  the  90°  facial  angle ;    the  full 
beard,  covering  to  the  ears ;  the  white  complexion,  and  the 
tall,  straight,  and  well-proportioned  stature  " — which  the  T. 
possesses  in  common  with  all  Europeans,  lie  is  further  some- 
what distinguished  from  these  by  a  larger  frame,  a  whiter 
and  more  florid  complexion,  a  bluer  eye,  and  a  lighter  shade 
of  hair.    (b)  Mental.—  The  distinction  between  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Romanic  nature  is  even  more  manifest  in  the  men- 
tal than  in  the  physical  constitution.    The  Greco-Roman 
world  mediated  the  connection  between  the  auc.  civiliza- 
tion and  the  modern.    Its  geographical  position  and  histori- 
cal connections  with  the  Oriental  world  preserved  in  the 
Gr.  and  the  Rom.  the  inheritance  of  the  Oriental  traits, 
which  the  differences  of  climate  and  soil,  geography  and 
topography,  have  indeed  modified,  but  not  destroyed.    The 
prevailing  temperament  of  the  Romanic  peoples  is  still  a 
mixture  of  the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic,  the  latter 
element  predominating,  while  fancy  and  imagination,  vacil- 
lation and  mysticism,  are  among  the  chief  traits  in  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character.    The  T.,  with 
more  of  the  phlegm  and  the  choler  in  his  temperament, 
evinces  the  deeper  insight,  the  more  constant  purpose,  and 
the  greater  eclaircisseineiit. 

(4)  Institutions.— These  differences  of  mental  constitution 
are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  fundamental  institutions  which 
they  have  produced.    We  may  take  the  Rom.  imperium 
and  the  Rom.  Ch.  as  the  great  historical  product  of  the 
Rom.  spirit.    In  both  of  these  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
authority  is  viewed  imaginatively  and  mystically,  as  inher- 
ent in  an  office,  and  all  law  as  proceeding  out  of  it,  from 
above  down,  over,  and  Independent  of  the  governed.    On 
the  other  hand,  personal  individual  liberty  and  worth  were 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  old  Teutonic  life  and 
polity     In  the  old  assemblies  of  the  v.,  the  hundred,  and 
the  tribe  it  was  the  will  of  the  freemen  which  was  the  au- 
thority of  law.    While  in  Rome  the  central  power  was  the 
strongest,  and  there  existed  no  local  power  worth  the  name 
save  as  an  imperial  agency,  among  the  Teutons,  again,  the 
local  power  was  always  the  strongest,  and  centralization 
always  opposed,  defied,  and  overthrown.    When  Marbodius 
SK  Ma[.ooman"1<3  .£uke,  and  even  the  brave  Arminius,  to 
whom  the  Ger.  tribes  were  indebted  for  the  expulsion  of 

«JL%  leg'?PS  fl'°^  \  leil  8oil-  attempted  to  retain  in 
time  of  peace  the  centralized  authority  which  they  had  ex- 
ercised as  leaders  in  war.  the  one  was  obliged  to  flee  to 

?n°m£mJ?r?er  l^ave  hl?  Ule-  uwhile  the  other  fel1  a  victim 
to  his  fatal  ambition.  And  thus  we  see  at  the  verv  first 
contact  of  the  Teutonic  with  the  Romanic  world  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  freedom  and  authority  enkindled 
which  has  shaken  Europe  from  that  day  to  this.  Then  it 
was  Teutonic  liberty  against  the  Rom.  imperium  In  the 
Midde  Ages,  after  contact  and  connection  with  the  Rom 
world  had  given  the  Gers.  kings  and  emps.,  it  was  the  emp 
against  the  pope;  in  the  transition  period  from  the  - 
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science,  its  estimation  of  the  man  above  the  institution  its 
science  its  Protestantism,  its  doctrine  of  popular  authority! 
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Texarka'na,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Miller  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
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Tex'as,  a  S.  W.  State  of  the  American  Union,  lying  be- 
.     *.  ^  .A.  .4     .  tween    25°  51' 

and  36"  30'  N. 
lat.,    and    93° 
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43'  W.  Ion.; 
bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Ind. 
Terr.,  N.  E. 
and  E.  by  Ark. 
and  La.,  S.  E. 
by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  S.  W. 
by  the  Mex.  re- 
public, and  N. 
W.  and  N.  by 
the  Terr,  of 
New  Mex.;  ex- 
treme length 
from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.,  some- 
what more 
than  800  m.  ; 
greatest 
breadth, 
about  750  m. ;  area,  265,780  sq.  m.  or  170,099,200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country.— T.  has  every  variety  of  surface  and 
soil.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  there  are  bars  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers.  The  alluvial  deposit  known  as  the 
"  low  coast  belt "  extends  inland  from  40  to  60  m. ;  much  of 
it  is  barren  and  waste,  and  when  there  is  vegetation  it  is 
in  the  form  of  impenetrable  thickets  of  cactus  and  other 
thorny  shrubs.  Beyond  this,  for  a  breadth  of  150  m.  or 
more,  lies  the  "prairie  belt,"  rolling  lands  with  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil.  Beyond  (that  is,  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  prairie 
belt)  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  about  1000  ft.,  and  pre- 
sents a  rough,  broken  surface,  with  abrupt  slopes  and  sharp 
bluffs.  These  lands  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and  much  of 
them  for  cultivation,  but  toward  the  N.  W.  and  W.  they 
continue  to  rise  to  the  arid  plateaus  or  mesas  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain,  where  the  vegetation  is  scanty 
from  the  limited  rainfall.  Farther  W.  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Rio  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  filled  with  mts., 
outlying  spurs  of  the  great  Rocky  Mt.  range. 

Rivers,  Bays,  Etc.—  The  Canadian  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ark.,  crosses  Bexar  terr.  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  State. 
The  Red  River,  which  forms  part  of  the  N.  boundaiy  of  the 
State,  has  its  source  in  the  Llano  Estacado.  The  Sabine, 
which  forms  part  of  the  E.  boundary,  and  the  Neches,  both 
discharge  their  waters  into  Sabine  Lake.  Trinity  River,  ris- 
ing in  Grayson  co.  in  the  N.,  and  the  San  Jacinto,  a  smaller 
stream,  both  discharge  their  waters  into  Galveston  Bay. 
The  Brazos,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  State,  has  its 
source  in  the  N.,  near  the  Llano  Estacado,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  36  m.  below  Galveston  ;  the  Colo- 
rado, another  large  river  having  its  source  in  the  Llano 
Estacado,  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Brazos,  and  empties  into  Matagorda  Bay.  The  Guadalupe 
and  San  Antonio  rivers  unite  just  before  their  entrance  into 
San  Antonio  Bay.  Passing  the  Aransas  River,  a  little  stream 
falling  into  Aransas  Bay,  we  come  to  the  Nueces,  a  larger 
river.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  a  very  long  but  shallow 
river,  having  its  source  in  Col.,  divides  the  State  from  Mex., 
and  with  its  prin.  tributary,  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  numerous 
small  streams  and  creeks,  drains  most  of  W.  T.  The  only 
bays  not  already  mentioned  are  E.  and  W.  Bays,  forming 
a  part  of  Galveston  harbor ;  Trespalacios,  Lavaca,  and 
Espiritu  Santo  bays,  all  connected  with  Matagorda  Bay 
and  harbor ;  and  Copano  Bay,  lying  W.  of  Aransas  Bay. 

Minerals. — Copper  is  the  most  abundant  metallic  product. 
The  copper  belt  extends  from  the  Red  River  across  to  the 
Rio  Grande  through  Pecos  and  Presidio  cos.,  and  yields  in 
immense  quantities  an  ore  which  will  smelt  on  an  average 
55.44  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Argentiferous  galena,  very 
rich  in  silver,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  N.  W.  T. ;  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  nickel,  and  bismuth  are  found  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  make  the  deposits  of  commercial  value.  Iron 
occurs  in  the  same  region  as  copper,  and  in  magnetic, 
spathic,  specular,  and  haematite  ores.  Magnetic  iron  is 
found  in  true  veins  in  immense  quantities.  The  large  coal- 
field, about  6000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  is  an  outlying  spur  of  the 
great  Mo.  coal-field,  and  yields  a  bituminous  coal.  The 
smaller  coal -field,  in  Brown,  Coleman,  Comanche,  and 
Hamilton  cos.,  is  said  to  be  anthracite  or  semi-anthracite 
of  good  quality.  The  lignites  or  brown  coals  of  the  Tertiary 
formation  occupy  larger  tracts.  In  Webb  co.,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  a  caiinel  coal  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  which  is 
dense  and  fine  in  texture,  and  proves  to  be  a  fine  gas-coal. 
Asphaltum  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Salt  Is 
extensively  produced  in  the  State  in  the  salt  lakes  near  the 
coast  and  in  salt  springs  in  Lampasas,  Llano,  and  El  Paso 
cos.  Caves  in  Burnet  and  Blanco  cos.  yield  saltpetre  largely. 
Gypsum  is  a  geological  formation  rather  than  a  mineral.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  Cretaceous  deposits.  Potter's  and 
fire  clays,  marble,  roofing -slate,  grindstones,  soapstones, 
feldspar,  alum,  antimony,  arsenic,  mineral  oils  and  pigments, 
marls  and  other  fertilizers,  are  found  in  great  quantities. 

Vegetation.— E.  T.,  E.  of  Trinity  River,  is  a  region  of  abun- 
dant timber,  and  more  than  one  half  of  its  surface  is  still 
covered  with  forests.  There  are  2  species  of  pine  here, 
known  as  the  "long-straw"  and  "short-straw"  pine,  both 
of  large  size  and  producing  excellent  lumber,  while  the  long 
straw  yields  a  superior  quality  of  turpentine.  There  are 
also  in  E.  T.  several  species  of  oak,  including  the  live-oak, 
which  is  found  all  over  the  State,  the  post-oak,  and  black 
jack;  the  ash,  elm,  black  walnut,  butternut,  pecan,  box 
elder,  pride  of  China  ;  and,  toward  the  coast,  the  magnolia 
(here  a  stately  tree),  the  cypress,  palmetto,  etc.  In  N.  T. 
there  are  2  immense  belts  of  woodland  extending  from  the 
Red  River  southward,  called  the  "Lower"  and  "Upper 
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Cross  Timbers."  They  are  each  about  40  or  45  m.  wide,  and 
extend  southward  from  150  to  200  m.  Central  T.  is  mainly 
rolling  prairie,  but  with  plenty  of  timber,  generally  of  good 
quality,  thousrh  sometimes  cottonwood,  buckeye,  black  gum, 
and  sweet  gum  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  There  are 
also  islands  of  forest  trees,  live-oak,  cypress  (which  grows 
on  the  hills  here),  post-oak,  and  mesquite,  scattered  through 
the  prairies.  The  coast  belt  has  no  forest  t  rees,  but  frequent 
"  chapparals,"  composed  mainly  of  cactus.  This  region  has 
also  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  rich  and  nutritious 
grasses  and  a  profusion  of  brilliant  flowering  plants:  \V. 
and  N.  W.  T.  is  scantily  wooded. 

Zoology.  —  There  are  herds  of  buffaloes  and  antelopes  in 
the  X  W.  part  of  the  State.  In  W.  T.  the  mustang,  the 
Mex.  wild  horse,  still  feeds  on  the  prairies ;  the  wolf,  of 
great  strength  and  ferocity,  the  black  bear,  the  puma,  the 
jaguar,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  lynx  are  found  in  the  wooded 
and  thinly  inhabited  dists.  ;  and  deer,  foxes,  peccaries,  rac- 
coons, opossums,  hares,  and  squirrels  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  the  wooded  dists.  The  principal  game-birds 
are  the  wild  turkey,  pheasant,  quail,  snipe,  many  species  of 
wild  ducks,  brant,  and  teal,  wild  geese,  etc.,  and  the  birds 
of  prey,  the  vultures,  hawks,  kites,  pelicans,  herons,  king- 
fishers, flamingoes,  cranes,  etc.  The  streams  abound  in 
fish,  of  which  the  black  bass  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
fresh-water  tribes,  and  the  fish  of  the  bays  and  Gulf  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Gulf  States.  Alligators, 
turtles,  etc.  are  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rivers 
and  bayous,  and  more  rarely  the  manatee,  octopus,  etc. 
are  seen.  There  are  in  the  mountainous  and  wooded  dists. 
rattlesnakes,  moccasin  snakes,  and  the  milk  adder,  several 
species  of  the  black  snake,  and  numerous  harmless  snakes. 
The  gecko  and  other  lizards,  horned  frogs,  salamanders,  etc. 
are  found,  and  the  insect  tribes  are  both  numerous  and 
formidable,  including  the  centipede,  the  large  jumping 
spider,  the  horse  flies,  buffalo-gnats,  and  mosquitoes. 

Climate.—  The  isothermal  curve  indicating  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  68°  passes  nearly  along  the  parallel  of  29° 
40',  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  junction  of  the 
Pecos  River  with  the  Rio  Grande.  S.  of  this  line  the  tem- 
perature increases,  till  at  Brownsville,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  lat.  25°  57',  the  annual  mean  is  75°  ;  northward,  this  mean 
decreases  with  the  greater  elevation,  till  in  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado,  about  lat.  32°  55',  it  falls  to  near  55°.  The  prevailing 
winds  for  most  of  the  year  are  S.  and  S.  E.  from  the  Gulf, 
but  from  Nov.  to  Feb.  there  are  occasional  N.  winds,  culmi- 
nating at  times  in  the  cold  wind-storms  known  as  "  north- 
ers "  The  rainfall  ranges  from  54.47  inches  at  Galveston  to 
36.90  at  San  Antonio,  20  inches  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  12 
to  16  in  the  Llano  Estacado. 

Agricultural  Productions.— The  leading  staples  are  cotton, 
corn,  and  grass,  T.  being  the  most  extensive  cattle-raising 
State  in  the  Union.  The  cereal  crops  were,  by  the  census  of 
1880,  Indian  corn,  29,065,172  bushels ;  wheat,  2,567,737  bushels  ; 
oats,  4,893,359  bushels ;  barley,  72,780  bushels ;  rye,  25,399 
bushels.  The  cotton  crop  was  805,284  bales,  produced  on 
2,178,435  acres,  T.  being  the  third  cotton  State  in  rank  in  the 
Union.  In  tobacco  there  were  only  685  acres,  producing 
281,283  Ibs.  Of  rice  only  62,152  Ibs.  were  grown,  and  of  sugar 
4951  hogsheads ;  molasses,  810,605  gallons.  The  wool  clip  of 
1880  was  6,928,019  Ibs. 

Farm  Animal*.— By  the  census  of  1880  T.  had  805,606 
horses,  132,447  mules  and  asses,  4,084,605  cattle,  2,411,633 
sheep,  and  1,950,371  swine. 

Manufactures.— T.  has  as  yet  but  a  moderate  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  importing  most  fabrics. 
There  were,  in  1880,  71  cotton-looms,  with  2648  spindles,  em- 
ploying 71  persons,  and  using  246  bales  of  cotton. 

Bailmads.—  There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1882,  5344  m.  of 
railway,  costing  $142,654,627,  with  net  earnings  of  84,577,739, 
paying  $3,898,235  interest  on  bonds.  Several  are  important 
trunk  lines ;  the  prin.  are  T.  and  Pacific,  Mo.  Kan.  and  T.,  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio.  Int.  and  Great  North- 
ern, Houston  and  T.  Central,  and  Gulf,  Col.  and  Santa  Fe. 

Finances.— Amount  of  taxable  property  assessed,  real  and 
personal,  $303,202,424  ;  rate  of  State  tax,  5  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar, with  poll-tax  of  $2  on  all  males  between  21  and  60. 
Amount  raised  by  State  taxation,  1881,  $1,396,170 :  total  tax- 
ation, State,  co.,  and  town,  1880.  $4,568,716.  State  debt. 
Sept.  1881,  $4.491,100 ;  aggregate  indebtedness,  State  and 
local,  $11,604,913. 

Commerce.— T.  has  5  ports  of  entry,  from  which  large 
amounts  of  cotton,  live  stock,  etc.  are  exported.  Total 
domestic  exports  of  the  State,  1881,  $28,947.718:  imports, 
$5,614,697.  The  shipping  in  1881  included  230  sailing  vessels 
and  132  steam  vessels,  12,739  tons.  The  domestic  commerce 
by  R.  R.  is  very  heavy,  but  no  general  statistics  exist. 

Banks,  Etc.— In  Oct.  1881  T.  had  15  national  banks,  with 
$1,475,000  capital  and  $905,439  circulation  ;  U.  S.  bonds  to 
secure  circulation,  $1,060,000;  deposits,  $4.018,597.  There 
were  also  13  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $1,487,013  cap- 
ital and  $1.777,789  deposits  :  and  107  private  bankers,  with 
$2,560,951  capital  and  $7,033,240  deposits.  The  insurance 
cos.  (chiefly  foreign)  did  a  large  business,  paying  losses  In 
1881  to  the  amount  of  $1,140,100. 

Education,  Etc.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(8-14  yrs.)  was  230,527,  of  whom  186,786  were  enrolled  in  pu 
lie  schools.    Total  expended    for  public    education,   1880. 
$782,735.  of  which  salaries  of  teachers  required  ?.13,9UH. 
There  were  3628  white  schools  and  905  colored  schools, 
has  provided  liberally  for  its  school  fund,  devoting  therei 
one  half  the  entire  public  domain  of  the  State,  amounting 
to  over  44,000,000  acres  reserved  for  this  purpose,  being  a 
terr.  larger  than  most  States  of  the  U.    Half  the  P°ll-tax 
of  $2  annually  and  ^  of  the  other  taxes  are  expended  for 
school  purposes.    There  are  9  colls,  and  umvs.,  with  b,  in- 
structors and  1482  students,  paying  in  1880  $30,630  tuition 
fees.    The  State  agricultural  coll.  is  established  at  Bryan 
Galveston  and  Austin  have  med.  colls.    In  1882  there  were 
pub.  271  newspapers  and  periodicals,  32  of  them  daily 


Churches.—  The  M.  E.  South  leads,  with  414  ministers  and 
82.939  members;  M.  K..  172  chs.,  191  ministers,  17.7H1  mem- 
bers :  Bap..  1460  chs.,  754  mini>ti-rs.  7f,.sr,r  im-mU-rs  :  Christ- 
ian (Disciples),  165  chs.,  138  ministers,  16,000  members ;  Cum- 
berland Presb.,  37S  chs..  210  ministers.  13,387  members; 
Presb.  South,  154  chs.,  89  ministers,  5300  members ;  M  K 
colored,  87  chs.,  56  ministers.  7372  members:  R.  (nth.,  104 
chs.  and  117  priests  ;  and  12  other  denominations,  numbering 
from  5000  to  60  members  each. 

Papula/ion.— In  1870,  818,579;  1880,  1,591,749  (white  1,197,- 
237,  colored  394,512,  including  136  Chi.  and  992  Indians  i. 

PrinciiMl  Cities  and  Towrtf,  Pop.  1880.— Galveston,  22,248; 
San  Antonio,  20,550;  Houston.  16,518:  Austin  (cap.),  11,013  ; 
Dallas,  10,358:  Waco,  7295;  Fort  Worth,  6663:  Sherman 
•093;  Marshall,  5624 ;  ^Brownsville.  4938;  Brenliam.  4101; 
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$,130 
8 
S4.1S1 
36 

5,83$ 

:'- 

8,530 
18,603 
1$,$OS 

"» 
6,365 
18 
50 
1,870 
$7.985 
$5,177 
100 
48 
1.555 
149 
9,735 
4,347 
16,554 

Richmond  
Mt.  Vernon  

i',isi 

311 
SS8 
334 

$8,848 

•   -; 

MS 

l.S-l 

•,o»i 

l,W* 
4lt 
1.MI 

'tii 

U°,MS 
6,«M 

Mii 

Freestone  3-1 
Frio       6-G 

Frio  Town  
Gal  res  ton  
Frederickibinc^. 

•Gaines  |  i-D 
Galveston  6-J 
•Gana  S-E 
Glllespie  ,  S-G 

Goliad  6-1 
Gonzale*  '  S-H 
'      «Gray  i  8-E 
'      Graylon  S-l 
-     Gregg  :  $-J 
Grime.  j  4-1 
.      Guadalupe  5-H 
•Hale  j  1-K 

Goniales  

Sherman  
Lonjrview  
Andenoc  
Segnin  

Hamilton  

Hamilton    3-H 
,      •Hansford  T-E 
'      Hardeman  1-F 
'      Hardin  S-K 

133 

l',460 
17,375 
13,S41 

4,088 

6,796 
8,397 
7,453 

8,585 
1S.651 

p  "  "  ' 

Hardin  
Houston  

Harris  S-J 
.      Harrison  S-K 
•Hartley  1-D 
Haskell  S-F 

Marshall  

San  Marco*.  

>  H",  .:  .:  S-H 

f      •Hemphill  |  7-E 
I      Henderson  ;  S-J 
•      Hidalgo  ,  8-H 
I      Hill..?  S-H 
•Hockley  j  S-D 
'      Hood..."  S-H 
1      Hopkins  S-J 

Athens  
Hidalgo  
HlllsboroB»jh  

SM 
S59 

'i»4 
1,«4 

6,1$5    firanbury  

15.461    Sulphor  Springs.. 

I     •  The  counties  marked  thu 
|      f  Reference  for  location  of 
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Louis  on  the  Lavaca.    He  was  murdered  by  his  own  men 
in  1687,  and  his  colony  was  short-lived.    A  Sp.  officer,  Capt. 
Alonzo  de  Leon,  in  1690  established  on  the  site  of  Ft.  St. 
Louis  the  mission  of  San  Francisco,  and  soon  after  the 
mission  and  trading-post  of  Nacogdoches.     Capt.  de  St. 
Denis,  then  commanding  at  Natchitoches,  vigorously  pro- 
tested, claiming  the    country  for  the   King   of   Fr.     His 
protest  was  unheeded,  but  a  series  of  misfortunes  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement.    In  1714  Crozat,  then 
commanding  the  prov.  of  La.,  sent  Capt.  de  St.  Denis,  a  son 
of  the  one  mentioned  above,  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the 
Rio  Grande.   He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  gov.  of  Coahuila, 
but  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  commandant  of  the  Sp. 
mission  of  San  Juan,  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  3 
Sp.  missions  into  T.    The  Spaniards  retained  their  sway 
without  molestation  for  20  yrs.,  but  in  1735  St.  Denis  re- 
moved a  Fr.  colony  from  the  Red  River  into  T.    The  Span- 
iards protested  without  effect.    But  neither  Fr.  nor  Span- 
iards were  long  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  after  the 
massacre  of  the  colonists  at  the  San  Saba  Mission  by  the 
Indians  in  1758,  the  missions  declined.    In  the  subsequent 
cession  of  La.  to  Sp.  in  1763,  its  retrocession  to  Fr.  in  1803, 
and  its  sale  to  the  U.  S.  the  same  yr.,  T.,  which  had  an  in- 
considerable white  pop.,  was  neglected  ;  but  after  our  La. 
purchase  there  came  a  conflict  in  regard  to  boundaries,  Sp. 
claiming  lands  E.  of  the  Sabine,  and  the  U.  S.  the  terr.  W. 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  By  the  treaty  of  1819,  in  which  Sp.  ceded 
Fla.  to  the  U.  S.,  our  govt.  guarantied  to  Sp.  her  possessions 
W.  of  the  Sabine  River.    Mex.  having  become  independent, 
in  1820  Moses  Austin  of  Conn,  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in 
T.,  but  died  before  occupying  it.    His  son,  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, had  the  grant  confirmed  to  him  in  1823.  His  colony  grew 
rapidly.    The  Mex.  republic  had,  like  the  Sp.  authorities, 
united  Coahuila  and  T.  in  one  govt.,  and,  as  Coahuila  was 
exclusively  Mex.,  undertook  to  govern  both  entirely  by  Mex. 
officers.    This  led  to  gross  injustice  to  the  T.  colonists.    In 
1830  the  Mex.  pres.,  Bustamante,  prohibited  colonists  from 
the  U.  S.  from  entering  T.    The  colonists  now  resolved  to 
separate  from  Coahuila.    Foiled  in  this  through  the  crafti- 
ness of  Santa  Anna,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  a 
revolution  and  open  war.     The  first  fighting  occurred  at 
Gonzales  Oct.  2,  1835.   On  Oct.  9  the  Texans  captured  Goliad, 
and  on  the  28th  the  action  of  Concepcion  occurred.    On 
Nov.  12,   1835,  a  provisional  govt.  was  organized,  Henry 
Smith  being  chosen  gov.,  and  Gen.  Austin,  having  resigned, 
was  sent  as  a  com.  to  the  U.  S.,  and  Gen.  Sam  Houston  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander.    After  being  cannonaded  for  6 
days,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  captured  Dec.  10,  1835,  by 
Gen.  Houston,  and  the  Mex.  troops,  over  1000  in  number, 
who  had  surrendered,  were  sent  to  Mex.,  and  T.  was  freed 
from  an  armed  Mex.  force.    Santa  Anna  marched  for  San 
Antonio.    The  Alamo,  a  strong  fort  not  far  off,  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  force  of  140  Texans  (afterward  increased  to 
172).    Santa  Anna  invested  this  with  a  force  of  4000  men, 
bombarded  it  for  11  days,  and  finally  carried  it  by  storm  on 
Mar.  6,  1836,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  spar- 
ing only  a  woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant.    On  the  27th  he 
murdered  Col.  Fannin's  command  at  Goliad  in  cold  blood, 
after  accepting  their  surrender.    But  in  the  mean  time  the 
Texaus  on  Mar.  17  had  held  a  convention,  adopted  a  const., 
and  elected  David  G.  Burnet  pres.  of  the  republic  of  T.    At 
San  Jacinto,  on  Apr.  21,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  war,  Gen.  Houston  with  800  troops  defeating  twice  the 
number  of  Mexicans  and  taking  730  prisoners,  including 
Santa  Anna  himself.    This  practically  concluded  the  war 
of  independence.    In  Mar.  1837  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  T.    For  nearly  10  yrs.  T.  maintained  her 
existence  as  a  republic  —  10  yrs.  of  struggle.    Annexation  to 
the  U.  S.  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  vote  of  Cong. 
Dec.  27,  1845,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  act  by  the  Tex. 
people  Feb.  19,  1846.    T.  increased  rapidly  in  pop.,  followed 
the  rest  of  the  South  in  seceding  from  the  U.,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  Confed.  States  to  surrender.    The  State  was 
under  military  command  till  1869,  when,  a  new  const,  having 
been  adopted,  and  the  other  requirements  of  Cong,  complied 
with,  it  was  restored  to  the  TJ.  oy  act  of  Cong,  in  Mar.  1870. 
Executive  Officers  of  Texas. 
Provisional  Governor  before  the  George  T.  Wood  1847-49 
Declaration  of  Independence  P.  Hansborough  Bell.  1849-53 
of  Mexican  control.                  Edward  M.  Pease  —  1853-57 

COUNTIES. 

tRef. 

3-J 
3-E 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Houston  
•Howard  

8,147 
10,29i 

16,702 
50 
17,230 

Crockett  
Big  Spring  
Greenville  

599 

Hutchinson  
Jack  

7-E 
2-H 
6-1 
4-K 
5-K 
3-H 
2-F 
6-H 
2-1 
5-G 
2-F 
5-G 
5-G 
2-F 
5-F 

694 

2,278 
4,218 
1,906 
4,923 

1,705 
6,895 
1,536 

1,04-2 
72 

1,204 

to 

6,626 
2,723 
5,779 
3,489 
17,911 
546 
3,270 
15,448 
2,763 
92 
2,168 
1,343 
40 
4,487 

Jacksborough  
Texana  
Jasper  

'387 
152 
377 

Jasper  

Johnson  

Karnes  
Kaufman  
Kendall.....  
•Kent  
Kerr  
Kimble  
•King  
Kinney  

Cleburne  
Phantom  Hill  
Helena  
Kaufman  
Boerne  

Kerrville  
Junction  City  

Brackettville  

1,855 

'285 
490 
346 

156 
I,i26 

Lainars  
•Lamb  

LaSalle  
Lavaca  
Lee  

Liberty  
Limestone  

2-G 
2-J 
1-D 
4-H 
7-G 
5-1 
4-1 
4-1 
5-J 
3-1 

15,790 

1,344 
69 
9,168 

6J523 
4,414 
8,591 

27,193 

5,421 
789 
13,641 
8,937 
12,817 
4,999 
16,246 
69 
1,994 
4,962 
25 
1 
1,533 
26,934 
701 
5,395 
10,983 
12 

Paris  

Lamp.isas  
Cofulla  
Hallettsville  
Biddings  
Centreville  
Liberty  
Groesbeck  

3,980 
653 

588 
624 
223 
497 
402 

Live  Oak  
•Lubbock  

6-H 
4-G 

2-E 

852 
1,379 

Oakville  
Llano  

235 

213 

McCulloch  

8-E 
3-G 
3-H 
7-G 
4-J 
2-K 
3-E 
4-G 
6-J 
6-F 
5-G 
4-F 
3  D 

173 

13,5(10 
230 
4,061 
8,562 

Brady  
Waco  

115 
7,295 

Tilden  

Madisonville  

3,260 

Mason 

678 
3,377 
1,951 
2,078 
661 

2,655 
3,940 
2,967 
4,492 
1,239 

Mason 

575 
438 

1,627 
731 
67 

Maverick 

Medina 

Castroville  

Menard 

Menardville  

IMidland 

Milani 

4-1 

8,984 

18,659 
117 

Cameron 

441 

•Mitchell  . 

Colorado 

2-H 
5-J 

890 
6,483 

11,257 
10,154 

IVfontague 

328 

414 

Montgomery  

Montgomery  

Morris.... 

2-J 

5,032 
24 
11,590 
21,702 
4,359 
640 

Daingerfield  

395 

•Motley..  .     . 

Nacogdoches.  .  .. 
Navarro  

3-J 
3-1 
4-K 
3-F 
7-H 
7  E 

9,614 

8,879 
2,187 

Nacopdoches.  .  . 

333 
3,373 
68 

Newton  

•Nolan  

Sweet  Water 

Nueces  
•Ochiltree  

3,975 

7,678 

Corpus  Christ!  .... 

3,267 

•Oldharn  

8-D 

5-K 
2  G 

1)255 

287 

2,938 
5,885 
12,219 
15,870 

Tascosa     . 

Palo  Pin  to.   .. 

352 
290 
2,046 

Panola  

3-K 
2-H 
1-D 

10,119 
4,186 

Carthage 

Parker...  . 

Weatherford  

•Partner  

Pecos  

4-D 
4-J 
8-D 
5-C 
2-J 

8,707 
1,636 

1,807 
7,189 
28 
2,873 
3,035 

Fort  Stockton  

iss 

Polk  

•Potter  

• 

Presidio  

Fort  Davis  , 
Emory 

1,162 

Rains  

•Randall  

8-D 

2-J 

10,653 

3 
17,194 

Red  River  
JReeves  

Clarksville  

Refugio  

6-1 

7-E 

2,324 

1,585 
32 
22,383 
2,984 
980 
18,986 
4,161 
5,084 
6,186 
1,010 
5,324 
102 

Refugio  

465 

Robertson  

4-1 
2-1 
3  F 

9,990 

Calvert 

2,280 
215 

Rockwall  

Rockwall 

Runnels  .  .  . 

Runnels 

Rusk  

3-J 
4-K 
4-K 
4-J 
7-H 
4-G 
2-F 

16,916 
3,256 
4,196 

'602 
1,425 

1,656 

Sabine  

Hemphill 

San  Augustine  
San  Jacinto  

San  Augustine  .... 

503 

SanPatricio  

San  Patricio 

238 

598 

SanSaba  

•Scurrv  

Shaokelford  

2-G 
3-K 
7-D 

455 
5,732 

2,037 
9,523 

129 
177 

Shelby  

Smith  

3-J 
3-H 
8-G 

2-G 
2-F 

16,532 

4,154 
330 

21,863 
2,649 
8,304 
4,725 
104 

Tyler  

2,423 
132 

'497 

Soiuervell  
Starr  

Glen  Rose  
Rio  Grande  City.  .  . 
Breckenridge  

Stephens  

•Stonewall  

Tarrant.... 

5-H 
3-F 
2-D 
2-G 
2-J 
3-E 
5-H 
4-J 
4-K 
V-J 
5-F 
2-J 
6-1 
4-J 
5-1 

5,788 

24,671 
1,736 

6,663 

Taylor  

Buffalo  Gap  

Throckmorton  
Titus 

11,339 

13,153 
4,141 
5,010 
12,039 
851 
6,494 
4,860 
9,776 

711 
5,959 
3,615 
27,028 
4,915 
5,825 
10,266 
2,541 
12,619 
6,289 
12,024 
9,024 
27,565 
5,273 
4,549 
519 

Throckmorton  
Mt.  Pleasant  
San  Angelo  
Austin  
Groveton  

31 

452 

11,013 

Henry  Smith,  Nov.  12,  1835,  to  H.  G.  Runnels  1857-59 
Mar.  18,  1836.                             Sam  Houston  1859-61 

Tom  Green  
Travis  
Trinity  

Presidents  under  the  Republic.  Edward  Clark  (actg.).        1861 
David   G.    Burnet,    Mar.    18,  Francis  R.  Lubbock..  1861-63 
1836-Oct.  22,  1836.                     Pendleton  Murray.  .  .  .  1863-65 
Sam  Houston,  Oct.  22,   1836-  A.  J.  Hamilton,  prov.  1865-66 
Dec.  1838.                                 JJ.  W.  Throckmorton.  1866-67 
Mirabeau     B.    Lamar,    Dec.  Edward  M.  Pease  —  1867-70 
1838-Dec.  1840.                         Edmund  J.  Davis  1870-74 
David  G.  Burnet  (acting),  Dec.  Richard  Coke  1874-77 

Upshur  
Uvalde  
Van  Zandt  

Woodvllle  
Gilmer.. 
Uvalde  
Canton 

386 
794 
331 

1  322 
1  612 
4  101 
3521 
312 

Victoria  
Walker  
Waller 

Victoria. 

Huntsville  

Washington 
Webb  " 
Wharton  
•Wheeler  
Wichita.. 

S-I 
7-G 
6-1 
8-E 
1-G 

23,104 
2,615 
3,426 

Laredo  .  .  . 
Whsrton  
Mobeetie  

1840-Dec.  1841.                          Richard  B.  Hubbard.  .  1877-79 
Sam  Houston,  Dec.  1841-Dec.  Oran  M.  Roberts  1879-83 
1844.                                          John  Ireland  1883-  87 
Anson  Jones,  Dec.  1844-Feb. 

Wilbarger  
Williamson... 
Wilson... 
Wise  
Wood  

1-G 
4-H 
5-H 
2-H 
B-J 
2-D 
2-G 

6,368 
2,556 
1,450 
6,894 

135 

126 
15,155 
7,118 
16,601 
11,212 

4,726 

Georgetown  
Floresville  
Decatur  
Quitman  

Graham 

1,354 
275 
679 
151 

19,  1846. 
Governors  of  the  State. 
J.  P.  Henderson  1846-47 
REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 
Texeira,  ta-sha'e-rah  (PEDRO),  b.  in  Port,  about  1570, 
spent  several  yrs.  of  his  youth  in  Port.  India  and  Malacca  ; 
returned  to  Port,  by  way  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Mex. 
1600-01  ;  went  again  to  Goa  1603  ;  made  a  voyage  up  Per. 
Gulf,  and  crossed  Per.  and  Tur.  to  It.  1604.    Wrote  Relacion 
de  los  Reyes  de  Persia  y  Ormuz,  Viage  de  la  India  Oriental  hast  a 
Italia  por  Tierra  el  ano  de  1604  ;  date  of  death  unknown. 
Tliach'er  (PETER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Milton,  Mass.,  Mar.  21, 
1752,  grad.  at  Harvard  1769  ;  was  ordained  minister  of  Maiden 
1770  ;  was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution  ;  wrote 
Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  ;  framed  the  spirited 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  town  of  Maiden  ;  was  a  delegate 

Zapata.  .  .  . 
Zavalla  

Total  

8-G 
6-G 

1,488 
133 

818,579 

3,636 
410 

1,591,749 

Carrizo  

»  The  counties  marked  thus  were  formed  from  parts  of  Beiar  and  Young  tern, 
t  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  Teias. 
t  Formed  since  census  of  1880. 

History—  The  name  of  Texas  was  known  to  De  la  Salle 
who  landed  at  Matagorda  Bay  in  1687,  and  erected  Ft.  St.' 
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to  the  constitutional  convention  1780,  and  frequently  chap- 
lain to  the  assembly  ;  was  famous  for  pulpit  eloquence  and 
colloquial  powers,  and  was  pastor  of  Brattle  st.  ch  Boston 
from  1785  to  his  death.  Wrote  Observations  on  the  State  of 
the  Clergy  in  N.  Eng.  D.  Dec.  16,  1802. 

Timelier  (SAMUEL  COOPER),  son  of  Dr.  Peter,  b  at  Boston 
Mass.,  Dec.  4,  1785,  grad.  at  Harvard  1804  ;  was  librarian  of 
Harvard  1808-11  ;  ordained  pastor  of  the  New  South  ch 
Boston,  May  15,  1811  ;  was  considered  an  elegant  scholar 
and  eloquent  preacher  ;  contributed  much  to  periodical  lit.  ; 
prefixed  a  Life  to  Sermons  of  Eev.  J.  8.  Bwkminster,  and  pub 
several  essays  and  addresses.  D.  Jan.  2,  1818.—  His  brother, 
PETER  OXENBRIDGE,  b.  at  Maiden  Dec.  22,  1776,  grad.  at  Har- 
vard 1796,  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  at  Boston,  and  was 
municipal  judge  from  1823  to  his  death,  Feb.  22,  1843. 

Tliaclier  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Salisbury,  Eng.,  May  1.  1620, 
came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  1635  ;  studied  theol.  under  Chaun- 
cey  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ch.  at  Weymouth  Jan.  2, 
1644  ;  moved  to  Boston  1664,  and  practised  med.  there  until 
chosen  first  pastor  of  the  Third  (Old  South)  ch.  Feb.  16,  1669. 
He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  persons  of  the  name 
above  mentioned.  D.  Oct.  15,  1678. 

Tliacher  (THOMAS  ANTHONY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  11,  1815,  grad.  at  Yale.  He  has  been  prof,  of 
Lat.  in  Yale  since  1842,  and  has  pub.  an  ed.  of  Cicero,  De 
Offlciis,  of  Madvig's  Lat.  Gram.,  etc. 

~Thack'eray  (ANNE  ELIZABETH),  daughter  of  William 
Makepeace,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1842,  wrote  The  Stoi-y  of  Eliza- 
beth, The  Village  on  the  Cliff,  Old  Kensington,  Totters  and 
Spinsters,  Bluebeard's  Keys,  Miss  Angel,  etc. 

Thackeray  (WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE),  b.  at  Calcutta,  In- 
dia, in  1811,  came  to  Eng.  1818  ;  was  ed.  at  the  Charter-house 
School,  Lond.,  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  but  left  with- 
out taking  a  degree  ;  was  left  an  orphan  in  youth  with  a 
fortune  estimated  at  £20,000  ;  was  noted  from  boyhood  for 
literary  and  artistic  proclivities  ;  spent  a  season  (1830-31)  at 
Weimar,  enjoying  free  access  to  the  ducal  court  and  be- 
coming intimate  with  the  aged  Goethe  and  his  brilliant 
circle  ;  did  not  formally  devote  himself  to  a  profession  until 
about  1838,  when,  having  lost  most  of  his  fortune,  he  re- 
solved to  support  himself  by  his  pen  ;  became  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times;  wrote  humorous  papers  for  the 
Sew  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Eraser,  and  for  Punch  over  a 
variety  of  signatures  ;  pub.  collections  of  his  magazine  ar- 
ticles, as  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,  by  Mr.  Titmarsh,  Comic  Tales 
and  Sketches,  etc.,  which  were  read  with  great  satisfaction  ; 
visited  the  East  in  1845,  and  pub.  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  was  first  recognized  as  a  literary 
celebrity  upon  the  publication  of  his  novel  Vanity  Fair; 
studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  May  26,  1848,  but  never 
practised  ;  brought  out  his  second  novel,  The  Hist,  of  Pen- 
dennis,  which  confirmed  his  already  high  reputation  ;  lect- 
ured with  brilliant  success  on  the  Eng.  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  Lond.  1851,  and  in  the  U.  8.  1852  ;  pub. 
The  Hist,  of  Henry  Esmond,  The  Ne-wcomes,  and  The  Virgin- 
ians; lectured  in  the  U.  S.  1855-56,  and  afterward  in  Eng.,  on 
The  Four  Georges  ;  and  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  D.  Dec.  24,  1863,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Thalberg,  tahl'berg  (SIGISMUND),  b.  at  Geneva  Jan.  7, 
1812,  a  natural  son  of  Prince  Dietrichstein  ;  received  his 
musical  education  at  Vienna  under  the  guidance  of  Hummel, 
and  made  his  first  concert-tour  as  a  pianist  in  1830  ;  visited 
subsequently  the  prin.  cities  of  Europe  ;  went  in  1855  to  Bra- 
zil, in  1856  to  U.  S.,  in  1863  again  to  Brazil.  D.  Apr.  27,  1871. 


Thales,  tha'lez  [©aAijs],  the  earliest  of  the  Gr.  philos., 
with  justice  called  "the  father  of  philosophy,"  b.  at  Miletus 
about  640  B.  c.,  and  d.  about  550.  He  was  of  Phoenician 
descent.  He  was  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  a  practical  man, 
an  astron.  and  a  math.,  as  well  as  a  philos.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  the  W.  world  who  placed  reason  above  sense, 
looking  for  the  ground  of  things  in  the  former—  i.  e.  in  an 
abstraction.  He  defined  his  abstract,  universal  ground  of 
things  as  water. 

Thali'a,  in  Gr.  mythology,  one  of  the  9  Muses,  presided 
over  dramatic  and  idyllic  poetry  ;  later,  more  especially 
over  comedy,  and  was  generally  represented  with  a  mask 
in  one  hand  and  a  shepherd's  staff  in  the  other. 

Thal'lluiii  [Gr.  0oAAd?,  "young  shoot"],  one  of  the 
rarer  elements,  a  metal,  discovered  in  1861.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a  green  band,  which  makes  up  its  ichole  spectrum^ 

Occurrence.  —  Found  as  a  small  constituent  of  some  iron 
and  copper  pyrites  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in 
both  native  and  artificial  sulphur,  in  blende  and  calamine,  in 
lepidolite,  etc. 

Preparation.—  The  most  productive  source  of  T.  has  been 
from  the  condensed  fume  found  in  the  flues  of  furnaces  in 
which  thalliferous  pyrites  is  burned  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  dust  from  these  flues  is  washed  with 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  sulphate  of  T.  ;  muriatic  acid 
is  then  added  to  precipitate  thallous  chloride.  The  impure 
chloride  is  treated  with  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  resulting 
acid-sulphate  fused,  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  may  throw  down  some  lead, 
silver,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  bismuth  ;  the  filtrate 
boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia,  which  separates  iron  and 
alumina,  and  then  concentrated.  On  cooling,  pure  sulphate 
of  T.  separates  in  long  prisms.  From  the  solution  of  this 
salt  metallic  T.  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with 
tallic  zinc  or  by  electrolysis.  It  deposits  in  brilliant  metallic 
plates  and  needles,  like  those  of  the  so  called  tin  tree. 

Properties.—  It  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  with  a  mgn 
lustre.    It  is  a  very  soft  metal,  even  softer  than  lead.    II 
destitute  of  elasticity,  and  acquires  none  by  hammermj 
rolling.    It  is  nevertheless  crystalline  in  its  internal  struc 
ure,  and  gives,  when  bent,  a  "  cry  "  almost  equal  to  ti 
of  tin.    It  fuses  about  555°  P.,  expanding  considerably,    it 
may  be  welded  perfectly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  oy 
pressure.    Its  spectrum  is  the  simplest  one  known  ;  i 
sparks  from  an  induction  coil,  between  T.  points,  5  mor 


lines  come  out,  and  the  photographic  spectrum  is  by  no 
means  simple.  It  it  strongly  diamagnetic,  and  comhi.-t* 
electricity  about  like  tin  and  lead.  At  a  red  heat  it  volatil- 
izes in  the  air,  giving  brown-colored  oxidized  vapor,  and 
boils  at  a  heat  below  whiteness.  It  burns  brilliantly  in 
oxygen.  It  is  attacked  with  some  difficulty  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  scarcely  at  all  by  muriatic  acid  ;  by  nitric 
acid  with  violence.  Its  salts  are  highly  poisonous  It  al- 
loys with  copper  to  a  hard,  brittle,  white  compound  ;  with 
lead,  to  a  malleable  alloy:  with  platinum,  vorv  readily 
with  evolution  of  great  heat ;  with  tin,  to  a  malleable  com- 
pound. Mercury  readily  amalgamates  it,  forming  a  crys- 
talline mass.  [From  ong.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cue .  by  PROP 
HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Thallus  [Gr.  tfoAAo?,  a  "shoot "],  in  cryptogamic  hot 
an  expanded  structure  .which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fusion 
into  one  mass  of  what  in  the  higher  plants  would  be  root, 
stem,  leaves,  etc. ;  in  its  simpler  forms  reduced  to  separate 
threads  or  rows  of  cells.  The  term  is  practically  restricted 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Cryptogamia. 

Thames,  temz,  a  river  of  Eng.,  rises  under  the  name  of 
Isis  near  Cirencester,  at  an  elevation  of  376  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  flows  in  an  E.  direction  to  the  N.  Sea.  At  Lond. 
Bridge  its  width  is  290  yards ;  at  Woolwich,  490  yards ;  at 
Gravesend,  800  yards  :  3  m.  below  Gravesend  it  expands  into 
a  large  estuary,  6  m.  broad  at  its  mouth,  at  the  Nore  Light. 
Its  entire  course  is  about  250  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  1400  tons  burden  up  to  Blackwall,  6  m.  below  Lond. 
Bridge,  and  barges  may  ascend  as  far  up  as  200  m.  from  the 
mouth.  Through  a  vast  system  of  canals  it  communicates 
with  the  S.  and  W.  coasts. 

Thames,  a  river  in  Conn.,  is  formed  at  Norwich  by  the 
junction  of  Yantic.  Shetucket,  and  Quinebaug  rivers.  It  is 
a  navigable  tidal  channel  14  m.  long,  and  readies  the  sea  at 
New  London. 

Thane  [A.-S.  thegen,  a  "  servant "],  in  Eng.  hist.,  was  the 
title  among  the  A.-S.  and  early  Normans  of  certain  military 
tenants  and  freeholders  in  the  king's  service.  Subsequently 
classed  with  the  barons,  the  title  of  the  thanes  disappears  in 
Henry  II. 's  time.  In  Scot,  the  thanes  were  a  class  of  non- 
military  tenants  of  the  Crown. 

Thaiiks'glvlng  Day,  an  annual  religious  festival  in 
the  U.  S.,  celebrated  in  N.  Eng.  from  the  first  settlement  by 
the  Pilgrims,  and  long  peculiar  to  the  N.  States,  but  which 
in  recent  times  has  extended  to  nearly  all  the  States,  and 
has  become  a  national  institution  since  1862.  The  day, 
usually  the  fourth  Thursday  of  Nov.,  is  designated  by  a 
proclamation  signed  by  the  gov.  or  the  Pres. 

Thatch'er  (BENJAMIN  BUSSEY),  b.  at  Warren,  Me.,  Oct. 
8,  1809,  grad.  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1826 ;  became  a  lawyer  at 
Boston  ;  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the  press,  especially  dur- 
ing 2  yrs.'  travel  and  residence  in  Europe  1836-38.  Wrote 
Indian  Biography,  The  Boston  Tea-Party,  Tales  of  the  Amer. 
Revolution,  etc.  D.  July  14, 1848. 

Thatcher  (HENRY  KNOX),  b.  May  26,  1806,  in  Me.,  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  mdpn.  Mar.  4.  1823;  became  a  lieut.  in 
1833,  commander  in  1855,  com.  in  1862,  rear-admiral  in  1866; 
retired  in  1868.  Commanded  the  first  division  of  Porter's 
fleet  in  both  the  Ft.  Fisher  fights,  and  the  W.  Gulf  squadron 
during  the  bombardment  of  Ft.  Alexis  and  Spanish  Ft.  in 
Apr.  1865,  just  prior  to  their  being  stormed  and  carried  by 
the  army,  their  surrender  being  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  the  city  of  Mobile.  D.  Apr.  5,  1880. 
Thaumaturgus,  St.  Gregory.  See  GREGORY  THAC- 

MATURGUS. 

Thayer,  tha'eror  thair  (JOHN  MILTON),  b.  at  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1820,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ. :  studied  law  and 
came  to  the  bar  ;  went  to  Neb.,  where  he  became  brig.-gen. 
of  militia  and  member  of  the  Territorial  legislature;  in 
Mar.  1863  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  for  services 
at  Ft.  Donelson  and  Shiloh ;  Senator  from  Neb.  for  term 
ending  1871,  and  gov.  of  Wyo.  1875-78. 

Thayer  (JOSEPH  HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Nor. 
7,  1828,  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1850  and  at  Andover  in  1857 ; 
supplied  the  Evangelical  Congl.  ch.  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  1  yr. ; 
was  settled  over  the  Crombie  st.  ch.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec. 
29,  1859;  chaplain  of  the  40th  Mass.  Volunteers,  9  months. 
from  Sept.  1862;  was  professor  of  sacred  lit.  in  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  from  1864  to  1882.  Has  pub.  a  translation 
of  Winer's  N.  T.  Grammar  and  a  translation  of  Alex.  Butt- 
mann's  N.  T.  Grammar. 

Thayer  (SYLVANCS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Jur 
9    1785    received  a  classical  education  at  Dartmouth,  and 
Feb.  23, 1808,  grad.  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad. ;  was  called  tc 


or  Gen.  Moses  roner  s  irooi>»  w  u  lv%,  i 

Va.,  in  1814,  where  he  was  brevetted  major  feb.  M,  IBM, 

In  July  1819  he  was  selected  as  supt.  of  the  Military  A.-:i,l. 

which  office  he  filled  for  15  yrs.,  during  which  time  that  n 

stitutionwas  organized  upon.its  Present  basis. 

lieved  from  the  superintendent^  July  1, 1833.  he  was  charged 

with  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  of  Boston  barb;  -r 

During  a  period  embracing  parts  of  1857  and  18o8  he  w 

command  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  exercising  the  functions 

of  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S,.;  declined  to  transfer  his  head- 


he  was  plaueu  uu  me  ICLUVU.  »»*»»'  «-«•  -•—-  .....  —  -- 
vioustohis  death  he  had  founded  at  Dartmouth  Coll  th.- 
Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  He  had  also  bestowed 
the  sum  of  $10,000  upon  the  town  of  Braintree  for  the  esta  b- 
lishing  of  a  public  library,  and  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  a 
arge  sum  in  trust  for  a  free  school,  limited  to  scholars  who 
"shall  have  been  born  in  Quincy,  Braintree,  or  Randolph. 


TayerHOMAS  BALDWIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston 
Sent  10  1812  and  ed.  in  that  city,  was  ordained  Dec.  5,  1832, 
ana  was  pasC  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  from  1833  to  1845,  then 
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,-,,„„  ,s4:,  to  isr.1  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  :  in  1851  returned to 
Lowell  until  1S57  :  from  is."  to  IWi"  was  pastor  at  Boston, 
Miss!  He  became  ed.  of  The  VH*.  V«irlerty,  and  wrote  the 
"/  Univenattim,  etc. 


THAYER— THEODOSIUS. 


of 

,,-lar  clerks 
and  several 


and  m  us,  [ouuueu  m  IM*  "j  »"«  "H.  «»•  ~-  • „  *™j 

of  his  friends     They  spread  into  various  countries,  opposed 
Protestant i'm.  and  lalmred  for  the  reform  of  the  clergy  and 


the  extension  of  the  Oriental  missions. 

The'atre  [Gr.  &arpov,  a  "show-place"].  The  anc.  1. 
established  by  the  Grs.  and  only,  slightly  modified  by  the 
Koms.,  reflects  very  strikingly  in  its  architectural  construc- 
tion the  ideal  Character  of  the  anc.  drama.  Ihe  ground- 
nlan  of  an  anc.  T.  may  be  most  easily  understood  by  imag- 
ining a  eirde  divided  by  a  diameter.  In  ttoorajwrtjod 
the  thvmele.  The  space  on  the  one  side  of  the  diameter, 
between  the  thvmele  and  the  first  row  of  seats,  which  rose 
in  semicircles,  one  behind  the  other,  was  called  the  orches- 
tra (dancing-place),  and  was  occupied  by  the  choir.  On  the 


-*v/v/,  «..«  ..>— « * 

other  side  of  the  diameter,  a  little  behind  the  thymele,  rose 
the  stage,  a  long  parallelogram  of  comparatively  little  depth, 
raised  to  the  same  height  as  the  first  rows  of  seats,  and 
closed  on  the  3  sides  by  walls  of  the  same  height  as  the  last 
row  of  seats.  The  scene  generally  represented  the  front 
facade  of  a  palace,  and  was  stationary.  The  back  wall 
showed  3  doors,  and  the  very  character  of  a  person  was  indi- 
cated by  the  door  through  which  the  actor  entered  the  stage. 

The  hist,  of  the  modern  T.  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  modern  drama.  From  the  time  when  the 
miracle-plays  and  moralities  disappeared,  and  up  to  the 
time  when  T.  were  built  and  theatrical  representations 
maintained  at  every  court  as  a  part  of  the  royal  household, 
during  the  whole  period  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  century, 
all  theatrical  matters  are  involved  more  or  less  in  obscurity. 
Certain  general  traits,  however,  are  well  authenticated.  In 
most  cases  only  the  stage  was  roofed,  while  the  pit  was  left 
open.  Hence  the  custom  that  noble  and  wealthy  people 
were  seated  on  both  ends  of  the  stage  itself.  That  a  stage 
thus  occupied  by  spectators  coujd  have  no  decoration  re- 
sembling the  scenery  of  our  days  is  self-evident.  The  stage 
directions  with  which  Jacob  Ayrer  accompanies  the  texts 
of  his  plays,  an  old  print  dating  from  Shakspeare's  time 
and  representing  the  sta^e  of  the  Red  Bull  Theatre  in  Lond., 
the  technical  construction  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  etc., 
give  us  some  ideas  of  the  general  outfit  of  the  stage.  In  the 
centre  of  the  background  was  found  a  platform  raised  a 
few  steps  from  the  floor.  From  front  corners  of  this  plat- 
form arose  2  pillars  on  which  rested  a  balcony,  and  the  space 
between  the  pillars  was  filled  with  a  movable  curtain  hang- 
ing down  from  the  balcony.  This  device  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  scenery  of  that  time.  Meanwhile  the 
revival  of  letters  in  It.,  and  the  attempts  at  representing  the 
antique  tragedy,  occasioned  the  construction  of  stages  and 
T.  after  the  antique  model.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury Palladio  built  theatres  in  Vicenza  and  Venice  after  the 
rules  of  Vitruvius.  The  stage  had  here  a  merely  architect- 
ural ornamentation,  and  its  various  parts— doors,  balconies, 
etc.— a  merely  conventional  signification.  This  plan  was 
afterward  adopted  in  Fr.,  and  carried  out  in  the  tragic  stage 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1639,  and  form- 
ing the  scene  on  which  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  were  en- 
acted, and  in  the  comic  stage  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
finished  in  1645.  The  combination,  however,  and  gradual 
amalgamation  of  these  2  types  of  stages,  the  mediaeval  orig- 
inating from  the  courtyard  of  the  inn,  and  the  classical 
originating  from  an  imitation  of  the  Gr.  scene,  cannot  be 
traced  in  details  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it 
was  consummated,  and  by  this  combination  the  modern 
stage  was  formed.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

The'balue,  or  Paramorpliliie,  anorganic  base  con- 
tained in  opium.  In  its  preparation  the  extract  of  the  opium 
is  treated  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  then  digested 
with  hot  alcohol,  which  upon  evaporation  deposits  a  residue 
from  which  the  alkaloid  is  extracted  by  ether.  T.  crystal- 


lizes in  square  prisms  possessing  a  silvery  lustre,  and  an 
acrid  and  styptic  taste.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  producing 
tetanic  symptoms. 

Thebes,  the  DlosiwHs  of  the  Grs.  the  No  or  No-Ammon 
of  Script.,  was  for  a  long  time  the  cap.  of  Egypt,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  ancs.  as  the  oldest  city  of  the  world  It 
stood  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  lat.  25°  41'  N.,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  and  covered  the  whole  plain  between  the  2  mt.-chains 
which  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  being  3  m.  broad  and 
y&  m.  long.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
cities  which  has  ever  been  built ;  but  when  Lower  Egyvt 
began  to  rise  and  Memphis  became  the  seat  of  the  govt  it 
began  to  decline.  In  525  B.  c.  Cambyses  conquered  and 
sacked  it,  and  m  86  B.  c.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  pillaged  it  and 

tt  it  in  ruins,  which  are  most  stupendous,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  gigantic,  sublime,  and  most  admirable  art 

Thebes,  town  of  Gr.,  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built 
It  has  about  5000  inhabs.,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellent 

leerschaum  which  is  dug  on  the  adjacent  Sphinx  Mt  The 
anc.  T  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modern  town,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  magnificent  cities  of  Gr 

t  stood  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Boeotian  cities' 
and  when  the  Spartans,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  be- 
came supreme  in  Gr.,  it  was  T.  which  checked  them.  In 
her  wars  with  Philip  of  Macedon  she  was  unfortunate  and 
was  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  within  her 
walls.  On  the  death  of  Philip  she  expelled  the  foreign  gar- 
rison. But  Alexander  razed  the  whole  city  to  the  ground 
and  sold  the  inhabs.  into  slavery. 


Tlie  Dalles,  Or.     See  DALLES  CITY. 

The'lsm  [Gr.  0e<k,  "God"]  is  distinguished  from  pan- 
theism by  the  relation  which  it  establishes  between  God 
and  the  world,  and  from  deism  by  the  relation  which  it  es- 
tablishes between  God  and  man.  To  the  pantheist,  God  and 
the  world  are  one  and  the  same,  while  to  the  theist,  God  is 
not  only  an  existence,  with  all  the  attributes  of  personality, 
but  also  absolutely  independent  of  the  world.  In  the  ab- 
stract the  deist's  idea  of  God  may  be  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  theist,  but  as  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  God's  revelation 
to  man,  he  denies  that  whole  series  of  relations  between 
God  and  man  which  to  the  theist  results  from  that  very 
doctrine. 

Tin-is*,  tlce,  a  river  of  Hungary,  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  Carpathian  Mts.,  and  flows  with  a  winding  S.  course  to 
the  Danube,  which  it  joins  22  m.  E.  of  Peterwardein.  Its 
length  is  828  m.,  the  greater  part  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

Tlu-'uii*,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  the  wife  of  Zeus, 
and  mother  to  the  Hora?,  Eunomia,  Dice,  Eirene,  the  Mcerae, 
the  Hesperides,  etc.,  lived  in  Olympus  on  good  terms  with 
Hera,  and  held  the  office  of  convening  the  assembly  of  the 
gods.  She  represented  the  order  of  things,  such  as  it  was 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity. 

Themls'tocles,  b.  at  Athens  about  514  B.  c.,  became 
the  political  leader  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Aris- 
tides  by  ostracism  in  483.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(490)  people  generally  believed  that  the  Per.  war  was  ended. 
T.,  however,  felt  that  a  still  heavier  storm  was  coming,  and 
he  understood  that  a  strong  fleet  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  victory,  and  the  only  safe  means  of  rescue 
in  case  of  defeat.  After  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  forced, 
he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  leave  their  city  to  the  protec- 
tion of  its  tutelary  deities,  to  bring  their  women  and  chil- 
dren in  safety  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  to  go  on  board 
the  fleet.  In  the  morning  (Sept.  20,  480)  the  Per.  fleet  stood 
up  the  narrow  sound  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland  ; 
the  battle  began,  and  it  terminated  in  a  most  glorious  vic- 
tory for  the  Grs.  After  the  Per.  war,  however,  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  connections  with  the  Pers.,  but 
acquitted  ;  then  ostracised  in  471,  exiled  to  Argos,  and  again 
accused  of  treason  by  the  Spartans ;  an  order  to  arrest  him 
was  issued,  and  he  fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra,  Thrace, 
Ephesus,  and  arrived  finally  at  Susa,  the  residence  of  the 
Per.  king.  At  the  Per.  court  there  was  a  party,  headed  by 
the  widow  of  Xerxes,  which  demanded  his  execution  im- 
mediately ;  but  T.  understood  how  to  impress  the  reigning 
monarch,  Artaxerxes,  so  favorably  that  he  was  not  only 
left  unmolested,  but  received  rich  dotations  and  acquired 
considerable  influence.  Deeply  implicated  in  the  Per.  plans 
for  the  subjugation  of  Gr.,  he  d.  449  B.  c. 

Tlieobroma.    See  CACAO,  and  THEOBHOMINE. 

Theobro'mfne  [Gr.  ©eds,  "  God,"  and  Ppwjua,  "  food  "], 
an  organic  base  present  in  cacao-beans,  and  therefore  in 
chocolate.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  the  beans  with  warm 
water,  adding  neutral  plumbic  acetate  to  the  strained  solu- 
tion, conducting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  filtrate  from  the-lead  precipitate,  evaporating  the  sec- 
ond filtrate,  and  by  crystallizing  from  alcohol.  It  may  be 
further  purified  by  heating  between  2  watch-glasses,  when 
it  is  obtained  as  a  dazzling  white  sublimate.  T.  is  a  color- 
less crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  less  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  gives  crystalline  salts  with  several  of  the  acids. 

Theoc'rltus,  b.  at  Syracuse  about  the  beginning  of  3d 
century  B.  c.,  resided  for  some  time  in  Alexandria,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  poet  Aratus  and  the  favor 
of  the  king,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  returned  afterward 
to  Syracuse,  and  lived  at  the  court  of  King  Hiero  II.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  so  called  pastoral  or  bucolic  poetry. 
Beside  22  epigrams,  30  idyls  ascribed  to  him  have  come 
down  to  us.  These  idyls  give  pictures  of  the  every-day  life 
of  the  Sicilian  peasantry.  Their  character  is  often  erotic, 
sometimes  tragical,  humorous,  or  even  satirical. 

Theodore'tus,  b.  about  A.  D.  393  at  Antiochia,  the  only 
son  of  rich  and  influential  parents,  entered  when  only  7  yrs. 
old  a  monastery  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  420  elected  bp. 
of  Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhys  on  the  Euphrates,  where  he  d.  in  457. 
He  had  a  strong  sympathy  for  Nestorius,  and  in  449  he  was 
deposed  from  his  see  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  though  he 
was  reinstated  by  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  His  best 
work  is  the  Hist,  of  the  Oh.  from  325  to  429. 

Theod'oric  the  Great,  b.  about  455,  the  son  of  The- 
odemir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  at  that  time  were  set- 
tled in  Pannonia  and  Moesia  under  the  authority  of  the  E. 
Rom.  emp.,  was  ed.  at  the  Byzantine  court.  In  475  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king  of  his  nation,  and  for  some  time 
was  a  true  ally  of  Zeno,  the  Constantinopolitan  emp.  But 
in ""488  Zeno  persuaded  T.  to  remove  to  It.  and  fight  the 
usurper  Odoacer.  Late  in  the  fall  the  whole  nation  broke 
up.  Odoacer  was  defeated  in  3  great  battles.  He  then  shut 
himself  up  in  Ravenna,  was  besieged  there  for  over  2  yrs., 
and  finally  assassinated  403.  After  his  victories  T.  natural- 
ly considered  the  soil  of  It.  as  belonging  to  himself.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  It.  was  quiet  and  progressive.  The  last 
days  of  his  life  were  sombre.  He  and  his  nation  were 
Arians,  and  the  Arians  were  persecuted  throughout  the  E. 
empire.  He  tried  to  interfere,  but  failed.  Embittered,  he 
began  to  retalitate  and  persecute  the  orthodox  in  It.  The 
pope  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  his 
passions,  barbarian  at  the  bottom,  took  fire,  and  he  d.  at 
Ravenna,  Aug.  30,  526,  amid  murder  and  bloodshed. 

Theodo'slus,  a  celebrated  Rom.  gen.  from  whom  a 
line  of  emps.  descended,  was  sent  in  367  by  Valentinian  I.  to 
Britain ;  expelled  the  Picts  and  Scots  ;  drove  them  back  be- 
hind the  rampart  of  Antoninus;  strengthened  the  military 
positions  on  the  frontiers,  and  restored  security  and  order 
m  the  country.  After  his  return  (in  370)  he  was  for  some 
time  stationed  on  the  upper  Danube,  where  he  defeated  the 
Alemanni,  but  in  372  was  sent  to  Afr.,  where  the  maladmin- 
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if  ration  of  the  gov.  had  caused  Firmus,  one  of  the  prin 
Moorish  chiefs  under  Rom.  authority,  to  rise  in  revolt.  But 
1  defeated  him  and  reduced  the  province  to  submission. 
£!!°l!1,Laftfl;L1?  3^TV.h,lmself  ™*  beheaded  at  Carthage 


him  commander-in-chief  against  the  Goths,'  and  even  de- 


clared him  Augustus  (Jan.  19,  379),  placing  Egypt  Asia 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Dacia  under  his  sceptre  The  new 
emp.  of  the  E.  was  very  successful.  He  dissolved  the  union 
between  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths,  drew  the  latter 
over  to  his  side,  overpowered  the  former,  and  finally  (in  382) 
succeeded  in  settling  all  the  Goths  as  peaceful  allies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Rom.  empire.  In  383  Gratian  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Maximus  at  Lyons,  and  T  acknowl- 
edged the  usurper  as  emp.  of  Britain,  Sp.,  and  Gaul  but 
secured  Afr.,  It.,  and  Illyricum  for  Gratian's  brother  Val- 
entiman  II.  In  387  Maximus  broke  from  Gaul  into  It  and 
Valentinian  II.  fled  for  safety  to  T.  T.  became  so  infatu- 
ated with  Valentinlan's  sister,  Galla,  that  he  promised  to 
restore  him  to  the  throne  in  order  to  obtain  her  hand 
Maximus  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  in  388,  and  Valen- 
tinian II.  was  reinstated  as  emp.  of  the  W.,  but  in  392  was 
killed  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised  the  rhetorician  Eugenius 
to  the  throne.  In  394  T.  marched  against  Eugenius  and  Ar- 
bogastes, and  defeated  them  at  Aquileia,  thereby  uniting 
the  whole  Rom.  empire  under  his  sceptre.  He  d.  shortly 
after  (Jan.  17,  395),  at  Milan.  T.  was  very  zealous  in  all  re- 
ligious matters.  During  his  reign  the  orthodox  Ch.  of  the 
religion  of  love  feasted  on  persecutions  and  devastations  — 
His  grandson,  THEODOSIUS  II.  (408-450),  b.  in  401,  divided  his 
time  between  prayers,  hunting,  and  calligraphic  exercises 
The  govt.  was  carried  on  by  his  sister,  Pulcheria,  and  for 
some  time  by  his  wife,  Eudoxia. 

Tlieog'iiis  flourished  at  Megara  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century  B.  c.  He  was  both  by  birth  and  conviction  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  was  exiled  with  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  but  returned  to  Megara,  and  d.  there  after  490.  Of 
his  poems,  all  belonging  to  the  elegiac  and  gnomic  kind  of 
poetry,  1389  verses  are  still  extant. 

Theol'ogjr  [Gr.  e«os,  "God,"  and  Aoyos,  "word  "]  signi- 
fies, literally,  "discourse  concerning  God."  It  maybe  de- 
fined as  the  science  which  treats  of  God  and  man  in  all  their 
known  relations  to  each  other.  It  has  sometimes  been  de- 


ward  state  of  feeling,  and  as  an  outward  expression  of 
that  feeling  in  acts  of  worship  and  service.  The  science  of 
religion,  therefore,  should  analyze  and  classify  the  various 
religions  of  the  world.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  facts  from  which  religion  proceeds,  and 
educing  the  truths  and  principles  which  the  facts  embody, 
it  formulates  and  groups  them  into  the  doctrines  which 
constitute  T. 

T.  has  been  divided  into  2  kinds,  natural  T.  and  revealed 
T.  By  the  first  is  meant  that  knowledge  of  God  which  may 
be  gathered  from  nature— i.  e.  from  the  external  world  and 
from  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  and  by  the 
second  is  meant  that  knowledge  of  God  and  man,  and  of 
their  mutual  relations,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Bible  alone.  T.  as  a  science  has  had  a  clearly  marked  hist. 
This  hist.,  beginning  with  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
that  of  the  apostles,  naturally  divides  itself  into  3  great 
periods,  the  first  extending  to  A.  D.  730,  the  second  from  730 
to  1517,  and  the  third  from  1517  to  our  own  time.  During 
the  first  period,  T.  was  in  its  forming  state,  but  not  unpro- 
ductive of  results.  It  gave  to  the  Ch.  universal  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Among  the  chs.  of  the  E.  were  elaborated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  were 
formulated  in  the  creeds  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
325,  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  Chalcedon  in  451.  Within  the 
same  period  also  the  doctrines  of  anthropology  (specifically 
of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  its  effects  on  the  human  race)  were 
discussed,  chiefly  among  the  chs.  of  the  W.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Augustine  maintained  that 
all  men  sinned  in  Adam  ;  that  by  his  fall  all  were  physically 
and  morally  corrupted  (original  sin),  and  incapacitated  to 
will  or  do  aught  but  evil ;  that  all  there  is  of  good  in  any 
one  is  by  sovereign  grace  in  fulfilment  of  a  predestinating 
purpose.  Pelagius  maintained  that  Adam  alone  was  injur- 
ed by  the  fall ;  that  every  one  of  his  descendants  begins  life 
with  a  nature  as  pure  as  his  was,  and  with  a  will  as  free 
to  choose  good  as  evil ;  that  grace  simply  assists  natural 
power,  and  is  bestowed  on  those  who  by  right  use  of  nat- 
ural power  deserve  it.  Augustinism  was  adopted  as  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Ch.  by  Council  of  Ephesus  (431). 

The  second  period  (from  730  to  1517)  produced  John  of 
Damascus,  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  John 
(d.  754)  wrote  An  Accurate  Summary  of  the  Orthodox  Faith. 
He  drew  his  materials  from  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  formulas  of  Aristotle  to  theological  inves- 
tigation. His  views  of  the  moral  state  and  ability  of  man 
are  much  less  rigid  than  those  of  Augustine.  His  work  is 
chiefly  of  value  to  one  who  would  understand  the  hist,  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Peter  the  Lombard 
(d.  1164)  compiled  from  the  Latin  Fathers  Four  Books  of 
Sentences^.  He  shows  great  acuteness  and  skill  in  his  aim  at 
reconciling  the  opposing  views  of  the  authors  whom  he 
quotes.  The  work  of  Peter  became  the  great  authority  in 
the  Roman  Ch.  But  the  greatest  of  mediaeval  theologians 
was  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274).  He  wrote  Sum  of  Theology. 
He  is  pre-eminently  scholastic  in  method,  but  transparent 
in  thought  and  exhaustive  in  treatment.  The  Lombard 
simply  recognized  the  rising  controversy  between  the  Real- 
ists and  the  Nominalists;  Aquinas  was  a  pronounced  and 
earnest  Realist.  He  was  also  more  Augustinian  in  his  an- 
thropology than  Lombard,  and  setting  aside  the  mythical 


theory  of  the  atonement,  which  Lombard  had  accepted 

from  the  lathers,  and  which  made  the  death  of  Christ  to 

*J?>     fe™ »  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  he  maintained  that  the 

death  of  Christ  was  a  satisfaction  for  sin  to  the  justice  of 

^«in  th    w ''/''T  ?K  A<luiuas  is  one  of  the  highest  author!- 
les  in  me  n.  Catn.  Ch. 

rrJrlf  fl'/uf  ^t  fperi?.d'  covering  the  last  350  yrs.,  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  treatises  on  scientific  T.,  and  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  its  progress  than  all  the  Christian  centuries 
preceding.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv  T.  presents 
itself  under  3  clearly  defined  types-the  Lutheran" the  Re 
formed  (the  Calvimst),  and  the  R.  Cath 

The  Jtomqn.-The R.  Cath.  Ch.,  in  which  theological  studies 
had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  roused  into  immediate  activity 

%  TrtT^i0^6  ^f'  Bilt  Ln  the  canons  of  tlie  Conn'-il 
of  Trent  (lo45-93,  it  reaffirmed  the  T.  of  its  media-val  writ- 
ers, and  authorized  the  preparation  of  the  Rom.  Catechism 
Its  great  writers,  such  as  Bellarmine  and  Petavius,  con- 
tented themselves  with  acting  on  the  defensive 

fhe  Lutheran.— The  Loci  of  Melanchthon,  first  pub.  in  1521 
became  at  once  the  great  Lutheran  authority.  Theologian* 
immediately  succeeding  Melanchthon  contented  themselves 
with  writing  commentaries  on  the  Loci ;  but  during  the  200 
yrs.  following  his  death  (d.  1561)  the  Lutheran  Ch.  abounded 
in  great  writers  on  T.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Chem- 
nitz. Gerhard,  Callixtus,  Calovius,  Ouenstedt,  and  others 
But  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  Rationalism  and  Pie- 
tism about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  interrupted  the 
sluggish  flow  of  Lutheran  T.  The  Rationalists  were  too 
intent  on  their  work  of  destruction  to  construct  a  scientific 
T..  and  the  Pietists,  regarding  religion  as  much  more  a 
matter  of  the  heart  than  of  the  intellect,  were  indifferent  to 
doctrinal  discussions. 

The  Reformed  (C'alvinist).—At  the  head  of  all  the  Reform- 
ed theologians  stands  John  Calvin.  He  was  but  27  when 
he  pub.  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  of  Theology.  The 
Reformed  T.  has  gained  wide  currency  among  different 
nations.  Thus  we  have  the  Swiss-French  or  Genevan  Ch 
founded  by  Calvin  ;  the  Anglican,  which  expressed  itself  in 
the  XXXIX.  Articles,  1551  ;  the  Ger.  Reformed  Ch.,  which 
crystallized  around  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  1562;  the 
Dutch  (Netherlands),  which  culminated  in  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  1618;  the  Anglo -Scotch,  which  proclaimed  itself  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism,  1646-48;  and 
finally,  we  have  the  Amer.  type  of  T.,  which,  having  begun 
under  the  Westminster  Symbols,  now  presents  itself  under 
new  and  ever-increasing  variations. 

Theologies  in  Antagonism  with  the  Reformed.— Socinianism. 
—The  opponents  of  trinitarianism  gathered  in  Transylvania, 
and,  organized  by  Faustus  Socinus  (d.  1604),  became  known 
as  Socinians.  The  views  of  Socinians  are  found  in  Racovian 
Catechism  and  in  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonoriim. 

Arminianism.—ln  reaction  against  the  rigid  high  Calvin- 
ism of  the  Netherlands,  Arminius  denied  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestination,  and  propounded  in  its  stead  a  pre- 
destination founded  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  Violent 
controversies  ensued.  Episcopius  and  Limborg  elaborated 
the  Arminian  T.  into  a  self-consistent  system. 

Existing  State  of  Theology  among  the  Different  Divisions  of 
Christendom.— The  Greek  Church  has  produced  no  complete 
system  of  T.  It  has  contented  itself  with  its  early  Fathers 
and  John  of  Damascus.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
had  its  full  share  of  conflicting  theories.  To  say  nothing  of 
mediaeval  controversies,  of  the  bitter  doctrinal  disputes 
between  the  Jansenists  and  their  opponents,  it  is  only  by 
ecclesiastical  power  that  the  dissidence  of  some  of  its  living 
writers  from  the  authority  of  its  dogmas  can  be  kept  in 
check.  The  most  complete  of  modern  theological  treatises 
is  that  of  Cardinal  Perrone  (I*relfct  tones  Theological),  which 
appeared  in  1835.  The  Anglican,  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  C/mrch  of  this  country  have  taken  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  systematic  or  scientific  T. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  made  but  little  progress  in  its  T. 
as  a  whole  since  the  period  of  its  great  writers  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  Reformed  theologians  have  in  our 
day  been  actively  engaged  in  a  resurvey  of  the  whole  do- 
main of  systematic  T.  Among  the  Gers.  may  be  mentioned, 
of  the  orthodox  wing,  Ebrard,  Lange,  and  Heppe,  and  of 
the  rationalist,  Schweizer  and  Schenkel.  The  Methodists 
have  produced  no  theologian  since  Watson.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PRES.  E.  G.  ROBINSON,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 
Tlieopascliites.  See  PATIUPASSIANS. 
Theophras'tns,  b.  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  372  B.  c.,  studied  philos.  in  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
then  under  Aristotle,  whose  favorite  he  became,  and  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  Lyceum.  He  is  said  to  have  had  2000 
disciples,  and  d.,  highly  respected,  at  Athens  about  287  B.  c. 
There  are  now  extant  of  his  works  two  treatises  on  botany 
and  portions  of  others,  among  them  his  Ethical  Characters. 
Theoph'ylact,  b.  at  Eubcea.  seems  to  have  come  early 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  for 
learning,  and  was  appointed  teacher  to  Constantino!  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  In  1078  he  was  made  abp.  of  Bulgaria,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Achrida,  where  he  d.  in  1107.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  which  are  still  consulted 
with  advantage. 

Tlie'ra,  or  Santorin,  an  island  of  Gr.,  one  of  the  <  y 
clades.  The  whole  island  is  really  only  but  one  side  of  an 
immense  volcanic  crater,  whose  other  side  has  fallen  down, 
and  from  whose  middle  several  small  islands  have  been 
raised  at  different  periods,  the  last  in  1710.  The  soil  is  dry 
but  fertile;  wine  and  cotton  are  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  inhabs.  carry  on  extensive  fisheries  and  a  large 
shipping  business.  Pop.  about  21,000. 

Theram'enes,  an  Athenian  politician  whose  name 
figures  in  all  political  transactions  during  the  last  yrs.  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  now  on  the  side  of  the  demagogues, 
now  on  the  side  of  the  oligarchs,  always  in  the  character  of 
a  traitor.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  but  as  he 
opposed  the  violent  measures  of  that  body,  he  became  sus- 
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pected  by  Critias,  was  accused  by  him  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  finally  forced  to  drink  poison. 

Therapeu'tae  [Gr.  Oepairevrai,  "worshippers."  "ser- 
vants," or  "healers  "],  a  sect  of  Jewish  contemplative  as- 
cetics, kindred  to  though  distinct  from  the  Essenes.  Their 
chief  seat  was  on  Lake  Mareotis  in  Egypt.  They  were  not 
strictly  celibate,  but  rejected  wine  and  animal  food.  It 
has,  however,  been  denied  that  they  were  Jews  at  all,  and 
some  critics  question  their  existence  at  any  time. 

There'sa,  or  Teresa  (SAINT),  b.  at  Avila,  Sp.,  Mar.  28, 
1515,  her  full  name  being  TERESA  SANCHEZ  DE  CEPEDA  ;  en- 
tered (Nov.  2,  1536)  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Avila,  and 
in  1562  founded  a  reformed  branch  of  Carmelite  nuns.  She 
made  a  prolonged  study  of  theol.,  and  wrote  several  mys- 
tical and  ascetic  treatises,  which  are  among  the  Sp.  classics, 
and  obtained  her  a  great  reputation.  D.  Oct.  4,  1582. 

Thereslopel,  or  OTarla-Thereslopel.    See  SZA 

BADKA. 

Tber'inal  Springs.  Warm  water  having  a  greater 
power  of  dissolving  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  rocks 
through  which  it  passes,  T.  S.  are  usually  at  the  same  time 
mineral  springs  and  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  They 
are  classified,  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  characteristic 
and  prevailing  gaseous  or  mineral  elements  which  they  con- 
tain. Carbonic  acid  gas  abounds  in  the  gaseous,  acidulous 
waters  of  Pyrmont  and  Seltz  in  Ger.,  Spa  in  Belg.,  and  Vichy 
in  Fr.  Sulphur  compounds  predominate  in  the  sulphurous, 
like  the  celebrated  waters  of  the  Va.  Springs  in  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  Saratoga,  Bareges  in  the  Fr.  Pyrenees,  Loueche 
in  Switz.,  Aix  in  Savoy ;  common  salt,  associated  with  many 
others,  in  the  saline  waters  of  Plombieres  in  the  Vosges,  Aix 
in  Provence,  Schlangenbad  in  Ger.,  Baden  in  Switz.,  Seid- 
litz  in  Bohemia  :  a  great  variety  of  salts,  without  especial 
preponderance  of  any  one,  in  the  complex  springs  of  Carls- 
bad and  Toplitz  in  Bohemia,  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  and  Baden- 
Baden  in  Ger. ;  salts  of  iron  in  the  chalybeate  springs  which 
abound  in  all  countries  rich  in  this  metal.  The  number  of 
mineral  springs  is  very  great :  there  is  scarcely  a  country 
which  cannot  boast  of  many.  Europe,  however — in  which, 
among  all  the  continents,  the  earth's  crust  is  most  broken 
and  dislocated  —  is  perhaps  also  the  richest  in  mineral 
springs.  Over  800  have  been  described  in  Fr.,  400  in  Sp.,  a 
greater  number  still  in  Ger.,  Bohemia,  Switz.,  It.,  and  Eng., 
their  various  temperatures  ranging  as  high  as  180°  F.  In 
this  country  the  numerous  springs  found  in  Ark.  vary  from 
110°  to  165°  F.  A.  GUYOT. 

Thermldor'  ("  hot  month  "),  the  llth  month  of  the  Fr. 
republican  calendar,  began  on  the  19th  day  of  July  and 
ended  with  the  18th  of  Aug. 

Thermodynam'lcs.  The  science  of  T.,  as  the  term 
implies,  relates  to  the  principles  of  dynamics  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  heat.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  dynamics  for  the  ordinary  forms  of  dynamical 
problems,  the  science  of  T.  embraces  special  theorems  or 
laws  depending  on  observations  and  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  heat,  and  also  special  forms  of  mathematical  in- 
vestigation by  which  the  applications  of  these  laws  may  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  mathematical  analysis. 

Thermometer.    See  THERMOMETKT. 

Thermom'etry  [Gr.  tfep/aij,  "heat,"  and  nerpov,  li  meas- 
ure "1,  the  art  of  measuring  temperatures  by  the  expansion 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  or  by  means  of  some  electrical, 
acoustic,  or  other  physical  phenomena.  Alcohol  and  mer- 
cury possess  many  advantages  for  thermometrical  purposes. 
Alcohol  does  not  solidify  at  any  known  degree  of  cold. 
Mercury  has  a  very  high  boiling-point,  follows  nearly  the 
same  law  of  expansion  as_  gases,  possesses  a  wide  range  of 
liquidity,  has  a  low  specific  heat,  but  a  high  conducting 
power,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  The 
ordinary  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  blown  a  spherical  reservoir,  termed  the 
bulb.  In  its  manufacture  3  operations  are  comprised— viz. 
the  calibration  of  the  tube,  the  introduction  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  graduation  of  the  scale.  The  calibration  of 
the  tube  is  effected  by  introducing  a  column  of  mercury 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  ascertaining  that  it  retains  the 
same  length  in  all  parts  of  the  tube,  care  being  taken  that 
the  metal  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The 
tube,  which  is  advantageously  provided  at  its  open  extrem- 
ity with  a  funnel  or  a  bulb,  is  next  filled  with  mercury  by 
gradually  introducing  the  metal,  inclining  the  tube,  and 
eating  the  bulb,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  until  both  the 
bulb  and  stem  are  completely  filled.  The  mercury  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  tube  hermetically  sealed  by  melt- 
ing it  below  the  funnel  or  upper  bulb.  The  graduation  of 
the  thermometer  is  accomplished  by  first  determining  the  2 
fixed  points— i.  e.  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.  The  former  is  ascertained  by  immersing 
the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  in  snow  or  pounded  ice  which 
is  contained  in  a  vessel  provided  with  an  aperture  allowing 
the  escape  of  the  water ;  the^  latter,  by  surrounding  the 
thermometer  with  steam,  external  contact  with  the  air 
being  prevented.  The  interval  or  range  between  the  freez- 
ing and  boiling  points  is  next  subdivided  into  equal  parts 
or  degrees.  In  the  thermometer  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
in  this  country  and  in  Eng.  and  Hoi.,  Fahrenheit's  (1720) 
scale  is  employed,  in  which  the  range  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water  is  subdivided  into  180  degrees. 
In  Fr.,  and  on  the  continent  generally,  the  scale  introduced 
by  Celsius  (1742)  is  employed.  In  this  thermometer,  which 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Centigrade,  the  interval  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  subdivided  into  100  equal 
parts.  For  scientific  purposes  the  Centigrade  thermometer 
is,  at  present,  almost  universally  used.  A  third  scale,  sug- 

rsted  by  Reaumur,  is  still  employed  in  Rus.  and  Ger  In 
the  range  between  the  fixed  points,  which  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Centigrade  scale,  is  divided  into  80  degrees.  The 
degrees  indicating  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  in- 
termediate range,  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in 
the  3  scales  are  as  follows : 


Inter 


Temperature  of 
.ting  ice.  boiling  water. 

Centigrade  scale  (C.)    . .  0°  100°  100° 

Fahrenheit's  scale  (F.).. 32°  180°  212° 

Reaumur's  scale  (R.)...    0°  80°  80° 

Breguefs  metallic  thermometer  is  founded  on  the  unequal 
expansion  of  metals,  and  is  very  delicate  in  its  indications. 
It  consists  of  3  exceedingly  thin  ribbons  of  platinum,  gold, 
and  silver,  which  are  coiled  in  a  spiral  form,  one  end  of 
which  is  fixed,  the  other  being  connected  with  a  light  needle, 
which  moves  round  a  scale,  graduated  in  Centigrade  degrees 
by  comparison  with  a  standard  mercurial  thermometer. 
The  most  expansible  metal,  silver,  forms  the  internal  side  of 
the  spiral,  platinum  forming  the  external ;  gold  is  placed 
between  the  other  2  metals,  as  its  expansibility  is  interme- 
diate between  that  of  silver  and  platinum.  When  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  silver  expands  more  than  the  gold  or 
platinum,  and  the  spiral  unwinds,  and  communicates  a 
motion  to  the  index-needle,  an  opposite  motion  being  pro- 
duced by  decrease  of  temperature. 

In  meteorological  observations  it  is  often  necessary  to 
know  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day  and  the  lowest 
temperature  of  the  night.  The  instruments  which  most 
readily  permit  of  these  determinations  are  termed  register- 
ing or  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers.  Kutherford's 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  consists  of  a  mercurial 
thermometer  with  a  horizonta_l  stem,  in  the  bore  of  which  a 
small  piece  of  steel  wire  is  included  above  the  mercury. 
Upon  an  increase  of  temperature  the  mercury  expands, 
pushing  the  steel  wire  before  it,  but  as  it  contracts  and 
recedes  the  wire  is  left  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  temperature  recorded  by  the  thermometer.  The 
minimum  temperature  is  observed  by  an  alcoholic  ther- 
mometer, arranged  like  the  mercuric  one,  but  having  an 
index  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  enamel  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  As  the  alcohol  contracts,  the  index 
is  carried  along  by  capillary  attraction ;  when  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  the  liquid  readily  passes  the  enamel,  which  is 
thus  left  in  a  position  indicating  the  greatest  point  of  con- 
traction of  the  alcohol.  The  same  object  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  Six's  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  consisting 
of  a  large  bulb  filled  with  alcohol,  to  which  is  joined  a 
tube  bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  a  small  column  of  mercury  is  contained. 
The  extreme  points  reached  by  the  mercury,  as  it  is  moved 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  alcohol,  are  reg- 
istered by  a  small  enamelled  wire  index,  sliding  in  the  leg 
of  the  bent  tube,  which  is  prevented  from  falling  by  its  own 
weight  by  means  of  a  small  spring.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL,  PH.  D.] 

Tliermop'ylae,  a  narrow  defile  between  Mt.  (Eta  and 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  leading  from  Thessaly  into  Locris.  It  be- 
came celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  death  of  Leon- 
idas  and  his  300  Spartans  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Per.  hordes  from  passing  through  the  defile. 
Tuermot'lcs,  the  science  of  HEAT  (which  see). 
Tlie'seus,  in  Gr.  mythology,  the  national  hero  of  Attica 
and  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Athens,  where  he  established 
the  Panathenaean  festival  and  the  Synoecia ;  was  a  son 
of  ^Egeus  and  ^Ethra,  and  was  married  first  to  Antiope, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  whom  he  carried  off,  afterward 
to  Phaedra.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  Argonauts, 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  the  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  etc., 
but  his  most  famous  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  Minotaur. 
Attica  was  bound  to  send  annually  a  tribute  of  youths 
to  Crete  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  monster.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  this  misery,  T.  repaired  to  Crete  and  won  the  af- 
fection of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  King  Minos,  who  pro- 
vided him  with  a  clew  to  the  labyrinth  and  a  sword  to  kill 
Minotaur  ;  he  slew  the  monster  and  carried  off  Ariadne, 
whom  he  afterward  left  on  Naxos.  During  a  revolution  in 
Athens  he  fled  to  Scyros,  where  he  perished  by  the  treachery 
of  King  Lycomedes,  but  in  469  B.  c.  Cimon  conquered  Scyros 
and  brought  his  bones  back  to  Athens. 

Thes'pls,  a  native  of  Icaria  in  Attica  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Pisistratus,  became  the  inventor  of  the  Gr.  tragedy 
by  introducing  between  the  dithyrambic  chorus  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Dionysus  an  interlocutor,  an  actor,  who  in  mon- 
ologues, or  perhaps  in  dialogues  with  the  leaders  of  the 
chorus,  narrated,  or  gave  a  mimetic  representation  of,  the 
incidents  to  which  the  songs  referred. 

Thessalo'nlaits,  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
t lit1,  was  written  from  the  city  of  Corinth  in  53  A.  u.  to  the 
ch.  at  Thessalonica.  It  contains  encouragement  for  the 
infant  ch.,  and  warnings  against  licentiousness  and  avarice. 
The  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  from  Corinth  soon  after  the  first,  to  counteract 
certain  misapprehensions  as  to  the  speedy  second  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  consequent  disposition  to  idleness. 
They  are  first  in  chronological  order  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
Tliessalonlca.  See  SALONICA. 

Thess'aly,  or  Tliessa'lla,  a  large  division  of  anc.  Gr., 
bounded  E.  by  the  ^Egean  Sea,  N.  by  Macedonia,  and  W.  by 
Epirus.  The  surface  is  a  plain,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mts. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  land  was  in  anc.  times 
famous  for  its  wheat  and  its  fine  breed  of  horses.  The 
inhabs.  were  JSolians,  but  very  early  the  Epirotes  invaded 
and  conquered  the  country,  and  made  them  their  slaves. 

The'tls,  in  Gr.  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,  was  married  to  a  mortal,  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons in  Thessaly.  She  bore  several  children  to  Peleus,  but 
they  all  perished  under  her  attempts  to  make  them  immortal, 
except  the  youngest,  Achilles,  whom  the  father  saved.  Pro- 
voked, Thetis  left  Peleus  and  returned  to  the  waters  whence 
she  had  come. 

'I'd  i  a  ii -Mian  ("celestial  mountains  "),  a  lofty  mt.-chain 
in  Central  Asia,  extends  in  lat.  42°  W.  from  Ion.  80°  to  90° 
E.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thian-Shan-Nanloo,  or 
Toorkistan,  and  Thian-Shan-Peloo,  or  Soongaria.  It  is  vol- 
canic, and  several  of  its  peaks  rise  21,000  ft. 


THIBET— TRIERS. 
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Tblb'et,  or  Tibet  [contracted  from  the  Thibetan  words 
thub-]M  and  pkodpa,  both  meaning  "to  be  able,"  and  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  ex- 
pression], Eastern  and  Western,  became  after  Marco 
Polo's  travels  the  name  applied  to  the  longitudinal  valley 
between  the  Himalayas  in  the  S.  and  the  Karakorum  or 
Thangla  in  the  X.,  and  drained  on  the  E.  by  the  Tsang-Po, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus  and  Sutlej.  Its  E.  and  W. 
boundaries  are  formed  by  2  mt.-ranges.  Its  total  area  is  es- 
timated at  1,480,100  sq.  m.  With  respect  to  its  surface  T. 
forms  an  elevated,  undulating  valley  hemmed  in  between 
high  mt.-ranges.  Lakes  are  numerous  and  of  large  size. 
In  S.  T.  are  the  Byanbrog,  commonly  written  Yamdok  or 
Chamdok;  the  Namtso  or  Tengrinor,  and  beyond  this  4 
other  lakes,  as  yet  unexplored.  In  the  region  of  the  sources 
of  the  Sutlei  are  the  2  fresh-water  lakes  Mapang,  or  Man- 
saraner,  and  Lang-Tso  or  Rakutal,  both  of  which  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  mythology  and  pilgrimages  of  the 
Hindoos.  Of  the  numerous  salt  lakes  in  Cashmerian  T.  the 
largest  are  the  Tsomoriri,  and  the  Tsomoqualari,  or  Pang- 
Kong.  Numerous  rivers  originate  in  T.  The  chief  stream 
to  the  E.  is  Tsang-Po.  To  the  W.  the  country  is  drained  by 
the  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Indus.  The 
streams  descending  from  the  Karakorum  and  watering  E. 
Toorkistau  unite  in  the  Tariin  River.  In  spite  of  the  low 
N.  lat.,  the  climate  is  very  cool,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys,  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  surface. 
The  rich  gold-deposits  of  T.  were  known  to  the  anc.  writers, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  gold-digging  ants.  Rich 
coal-deposits  are  found,  and  borax  has  become  an  article 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Hot  springs  are  numerous.  Agri- 
culture is  of  subordinate  importance ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  in  its  pastures  and  cattle.  The  prevalent 
characteristic  of  the  landscape  is  its  absolute  destitution  of 
forest ;  from  the  snow-fields  far  into  the  valleys  the  eye 
meets  nothing  but  yellow,  purple,  or  brown  tints,  square 
miles  of  bare  rock  without  one  speck  of  green.  Meadows 
and  fields  are  found  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  val- 
leys. Single  trees  may  be  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
ft.  Coarse  -  fibred  plants  and  dung  serve  as  fuel.  Fruit 
trees  can  be  cultivated  with  profit  only  in  the  S.  E.  and  W. 
dists. ;  here  apricots  and  currants  form  valuable  articles  of 
export.  Among  the  cereals  barley  and  various  kinds  of 
leguminous  plants  yield  good  crops ;  rye  and  wheat  succeed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tsang-Po,  but  do  not  ripen  until  the  end 
of  Sept.  The  meadows  are  neglected.  Hay  is  not  made. 
The  cattle  are  a  cross  between  the  Thibetan  bull,  the  yak, 
and  the  Indian  cow.  Sheep  are  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden.  The  horse  is  small  but  vigorous ;  asses  are  kept 
only  by  the  leaders  of  caravans.  The  goat  has  under  its 
covering  of  long,  overlapping  hairs  a  coat  of  fine  wool. 
Dogs  are  so  numerous  that  they  have  become  a  nuisance. 
Poultry  was  introduced  from  Cashmere  about  25  yrs.  ago. 
Game  is  abundant  in  the  higher  locations.  The  musk-deer 
is  the  most  valuable  game  ;  the  kyang,  a  kind  of  wild  horse  ; 
the  yak,  a  colossal  mt. -sheep,  and  another  kind  of  sheep,  of 
the  size  of  a  common  deer.  A  bear  of  small  size  and  a  kind 
of  leopard  are  the  largest  beasts  of  prey.  Pop.  about  6,250,- 
000;  cap.  Lassa.  Ethnographically,  the  Thibetans  belong 
to  the  Mongolian,  more  especially  to  the  Tur.  race. 

History  and  religion  are  more  closely  connected  in  T. 
than  anywhere  else.  Tradition  reaches  back  to  the  1st 
century  B.  c.  At  that  time  the  country  was  divided  into 
numerous  small  kingdoms.  But  in  the  1st  century  A.  D.  53 
of  these  kingdoms  became  tributary  to  the  dragon  throne 
of  China,  and  a  prince  of  India  united  the  others,  on  the 
Yarlung  River,  into  one  state.  Under  his  successors  com- 
merce with  India  and  agriculture  flourished.  The  religion 
of  Booddha  was  introduced  in  T.  under  King  Srongtsan 
Gampo  (617-698  A.  D.).  It  was  brought  to  T.  by  some  priests 
from  Sindh.  These  priests  brought  also  the  art  of  writing 
with  them,  and  translated  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indian 
Booddhists  into  Thibetan.  Monasteries  were  built.  At  the 
same  time  the  empire  was  strengthened  by  conquests,  the 
administration  was  improved,  and  the  royal  residence  was 
removed  from  the  Yarlung  River  W.  to  Lassa.  Imprudent 
preference  showed  to  the  priests  led  in  the  9th  century 
to  interior  disturbances  and  the  decay  of  the  empire.  I 
place  of  Booddhism  the  old  worship  of  evil  demons,  the 
Bornpa  religion,  was  once  more  established,  and  the  king 
was  expelled.  But  after  the  lapse  of  80  yrs.  a  descendant 
of  the  legitimate  dynasty  came  again  into  power,  and  with 
him  the  Booddhist  priests.  The  W.  part  of  the  country, 
however,  separated,  formed  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Maryul  or  Ladak,  and  became  in  the  16th  and  l,th 
centuries  the  cause  of  the  establishment  at  Lassa  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  clergy,  called 
lama— that  is,  the  "upper,"  "  superior  "—soon  recognized 
the  unassailable  position  of  their  chief  as  an  excellent 
means  of  extending  their  influence.  The  number  of  monas- 
teries increased  rapidly.  The  high  priest  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  celebrated  monastery.  Chabrang  in  Lassa 
Some  gross  impositions  by  which,  in  the  beginning  or 
18th  oenturv,  a  prime  minister  succeeded  in  concealing  U 
death  of  the  Dalai  Lama  for  several  yrs.  led  to  a  Chi.  inter- 
ference. The  Chi.  govt.  assumed  superintendence  over  tn 
election  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  administration  of  1 
country,  and  from  that  time  it  has  kept  a  standing  arn 
the  country,  and  appoints  all  the  officials.  Thus  T  became 
a  Chi.  prov.  W.  T.,  or  Ladak.  was  in  the  last  century  e. 
posed  to  frequent  invasions  of  Tur.  tribes  from  Toorkistau. 
The  kings  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  religious  exer- 
cises. The  people  became  enervated,  and  the  great  numDei 
of  monasteries  ate  up  the  substance  of  the  nation  Thus 
the  country  fell  without  a  blow  to  Cashmere  when  on  18d 
the  ambitious  ruler  of  that  country,  Runjeet  Singh  invadec 
it  and  incorporated  it  with  his  kingdom  as  a  prov  ^asn- 
mere  also  attempted  to  conquer  the  U  .  va "eys  of  C Jilgit, 
Hunza,  Xagar.  and  Yassin.  The  conquest  of  Gilgit .was 
partly  successful :  the  minor  communities,  however,  m 
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more  elevated  valleys,  are  still  independent  and  inacces- 
sible to  Europeans. 

Language  and  Literature.— The  lang.  is  monosyllabic,  and 
forms  words  and  sentences  by  juxtaposition  of  roots  and 
particles ;  with  the  verbs,  however,  changes  in  the  roots  are 
quite  frequent.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  bet  wt-«-ii 
the  Thibetan  lang.  and  the  dialects  of  N.  Burmah.  A  cir 
cumstance  of  particular  interest  is  this :  the  Thibetan  be- 
came a  written  and  literary  lang.  more  than  1200  yrs.  ago ; 
nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  religious  or  idolatrous 
reverence  with  which  the  written  word  is  regarded  by  the 
Booddhists,  the  Thibetan  lang.  has  maintained  its  written 
forms  of  sounds  unchanged  up  to  this  very  day,  while  the 
style  and  the  oral  speech  underwent  considerable  altera- 
tions. In  632  A.  D.  the  Indian  Devanagari  alphabet  was 
adapted  to  the  Thibetan  lang.,  and  from  it  are  derived  the 
quadrangular  letters  of  the  Mongols ;  it  is  written  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  King  Srongtsan  Gampo  ordered  the  sacred 
Indian  books  treating  on  Booddhist  doctrines  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Thibetan.  The  work  of  translation  was  carried 
on  with  a  remarkable  zeal.  King  Srongtsan  Gampo  and  his 
learned  translators  also  issued  books  written  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  native  lit.  developed  itself  on  a  larger  scale ; 
even  Mongolians  write  in  Thibetan,  as  it  is  the  lang.  in  the 
divine  service.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  all  the 
Sans,  translations  were  collected  in  2  large  and  voluminous 
works,  to  which  were  added  the  sacred  and  profane  native 
publications  of  different  periods.  These  compilations  bear 
the  title  of  A'aryowC*  The  Translated  Word"  of  Booddha) 
and  Tanjoor  ("  Translation  of  the  Doctrine  ").  The  Kanjoor 
contains  100  vols.,  which  are  classed  under  7  divisions— dis- 
cipline, transcendental  wisdom,  association  of  Booddbas, 
jewel-peak  aphorisms,  deliverance  from  emancipation, 
from  existence,  mysticism.  The  Tanjoor  comprises  226  vols., 
divided  into  mysticism  and  discipline  ;  its  contents  are  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  character.  [From  orig.  art.  in «/.'«  Unit. 
Cyc.,  by  E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT.] 

Thlbodeaux,  tib-o-dO',  cap.  of  Lafourche  parish.  La., 
on  R.  R.  and  Bayou  Lafourche,  55  m.  W.  of  New  Orleans. 
Prin.  business,  planting  and  mechanical  working.  Pop.  1870, 
1922 :  1880,  1515. 

Thick-Knee,  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  the 
genus  (Edicnemus.  These  belong  to  the  family  of  Chara- 
driidae  or  plovers,  and  are  distinguished  among  them  by  the 
moderately  long  and  straight  bill,  which  is  compressed  and 
wedge-shaped  at  the  terminal  half,  the  linear  open  nostrils, 
some  distance  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  elongated 
tarsi  covered  with  hexagonal  scales.  The  species  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Old  World,  save  one,  which  has  been  described 
from  Peru.  They  are  migratory  birds,  and  resort  to  the 
temperate  regions  to  rear  their  young. 

Thierry,  te-a-re'  (JACQUES  NICOLAS  AUGUSTIN),  b.  at 
Blois  May  10,  1795,  ed.  at  the  coll.  of  his  native  town  and  the 
normal  school  of  Paris ;  attached  himself  in  1814  to  Saint- 
Simon  ;  became  in  1817  a  contributor  to  Le  Cengeur  evrapeen, 
edited  by  Comte,  and  afterward  to  the  Courier  fran(ait, 
in  which  he  pub.  in  1820  Leltres  sur  I' Histoire  de  la  France; 
put  forth  in  1825  his  IRstoire  de  la  ConquttederAnqleUrrenar 
leg  Normands.  To  the  latter  period  of  his  life  belong  Dix 
Ans  d1  Etudes  historiques  and  Recite  des  Tempt  meroringien*. 
By  Guizot  he  was  appointed  to  edit  one  part  of  the  CoUtction 
des  Monuments  inedits  de  f  Histoire  de  France— namely,  the 
Recueil  des  Monuments  inedits  de  rHistoire  du  Tiers  Etat, 
which  led  him  to  write  his  Essai  fur  rHistoire  de  la  Forma- 
tion et  des  Progres  du  Tiers  Etat.  D.  May  22,  1856.— His 
brother,  AMEDEE  SIMON  DOMINIQUE  THIEHRT,  b.  at  Blois  Aug. 
2,  1797,  became  prof,  of  hist,  in  Besangon  in  1828,  prefect  of 
the  dept  of  Haute-Saone  in  1830,  member  of  council  of  state 
in  1838,  senator  in  1860.  Wrote  Histoire  des  GavMs  >«yw'a 
la  Domination  romaine,  Histoire  de  la  GauU  sous  C Adminis- 
tration romaine,  Histoire  d'Attila,  etc.  D.  Mar.  26,  1873. 

Tillers*,  te-air7  (Louis  ADOLPHE),  b.  at  Marseilles  Apr  16, 
1797  studied  law  at  Aix  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818, 
and  removed  in  1821  to  Paris.  Here  he  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Constitutionnel.  In  1823  he  began  to  publish  his 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  franfaise,  finished  in  1827 ;  and  this 
book  at  once  gave  him  rank  among  the  great  historians  and 
made  his  name  popular  throughout  FT.  In  1830  he  founded 
the  National  in  connection  with  Mignet  and  Armand  Carrel, 
drew  up  the  protest  against  the  ordonnances  of  July  26.  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  On  Oct  11, 1832,  he 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior;  changed  this  dept. 
that  of  commerce  and  public  works  in  Dec. ;  returned  tt 
1834 ;  resigned  with  all  his  colleagues  in  Jan.  1836,  but  was 
made  prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Feb. 
in  \ug  however,  he  retired  from  the  govt.  altogether.  On 
Mar.  1, 1840,  he  was  again  made,  prime  minister  but :  he <  re- 
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the  policy  of  thepres.,  T.  immediately  went  into  opposition, 
aiidra  Dec.  2,  1852,  he  was  arrested,  and  shortly  after  ban- 
tehed  from  FT  He  returned,  however,  in  Aug..  but  lived  ir 
retirement  until  1863.  when  he  was  elected  a  .member  of  the 
Representative  Assembly  by  Paris  After  the  downfall  of 
^Empire  he  developed  an  ^tonishjng  energj-  to  save  hte 
countiy  from  utter  ruin.  On  Sept.  17,  1870,  he  starte 
tour  to  Lond.,  St.  Petersburg,  Menna,  and  Florence 
order  to  procure  foreign  intervention,  and  on  his  retu 
the  last  days  of  Oct.  he  opened  negotiations  with  BfaBUti 
concerning  an  armistice.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  by  26  depts.,  Feb.  8, 1871,  and 
on  Feb  17  the  Assembly  chose  him  chief  of  the  executive 
On  Aue  31  his  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  3  yrs.,  and  his 
tttle  "president  of  the  republic."  He  was  very  successful 
n  negotiating  the  peace ;  tie  saved  Belfort  and  one  milliard 
for  FT  Andle  was  still  more  successful  in  procuring  the 
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means  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  the  payment  of 
the  indemnification  and  the  liberation  of  Fr  soil  from  Ger 
tion  were  effected  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  ine 
ctio 
nd  r 
his  attempt 

y  legislative  enactment  failed,  May  24.  1873,  and  he  re- 
signed D  Sept.  3.  1877.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Thin  Plates,  Colors  of.  When  any  naturally  color- 
less transparent  substance  is  observed  in  extremely  thin 
lamina;  by  means  either  of  reflected  or  of  transmitted  light, 
it  exhibits  vivid  prismatic  tints  which  vary  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lamina  and  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident 
light.  Such  colors  are  beautifully  seen  in  soap-bubbles 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  of  which  they  are 
formed  In  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  the  material, 
the  thickness  gradually  and  uniformly  increases  down  to 
the  base.  The  tints  therefore  appear  in  parallel  and  hor- 
izontal zones  or  rings,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
seen  in  the  rainbow,  the  violet  being  uppermost.  In  this 
case  the  film  is  more  dense  than  the  surrounding  medium 
(the  air) ;  but  similar  colors  occur  in  films  of  liquid  com- 
pressed between  glass  plates  and  in  the  fissures  of  trans- 
parent minerals ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  appear  in  such 
fissures  in  vacua,  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  a  mate- 
rial substance  between  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  fissure 
is  not  essential  to  their  formation.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  colors  are  produced  were  investigated  by  New- 
ton. A  concise  account  of  his  processes  and  results  may 
be  found  in  the  article  under  this  title  in  J:s  Univ.  Cyc. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Tli i<» it  v i I Ic,  te-On-veel'  [ancient  Theodonis  Villa  ;  Ger. 
Itiedenhofen],  town  of  the  present  Ger.  prov.  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, on  the  Moselle,  19  m.  N.  of  Metz,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  broad  level  plain  which  the  valley  here  exhibits.  It  is 
a  walled  city  of  the  old  school  of  fortification,  ranking 
under  that  system  as  a  third-class  fortress.  Bombarding 
batteries  were  commenced  by  the  Prus.  Nov.  16,  and  T.  was 
bombarded  from  Nov.  22  until  Nov.  24, 1870,  when  it  capitu- 
lated. Pop.  about  8000. 

Third  Estate.  See  ESTATES,  THE  THBEE. 
Thirl'wall  (CONNOP),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stepney,  Middlesex, 
Eng.,  Feb.  11,  1797,  at  the  age  of  11  put  forth  Essays  and 
Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  etc.  (1809) ;  took  the  Craven  and 
Bell  scholarships  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1815 ;  grad.  as 
senior  chancellor's  medallist  1818 ;  became  fellow  and  tutor 
there  ;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  1825;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1828  ;  became  rec- 
tor of  Kirby  Underdale,  Yorkshire  ;  was  for  several  yrs.  ex- 
aminer for  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  classical  ex- 
aminer in  the  Univ.  of  Lond.,  and  visitor  of  St.  David's  Coll., 
Lampeter ;  wrote  for  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyc.  a  popular  Hist, 
of  Gr. ;  was  one  of  the  eds.  of  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Museum,  and  became  bp.  of  St.  David's  1840,  which  post  he 
resigned  June  1874.  D.  July  27, 1875. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  When  the 
Kef.  was  fairly  introduced  into  Eng.  under  Edward  VI. 
(1547-53),  Abp.  Cranmer  at  first  entertained  the  noble  but 
premature  project  of  framing  an  evangelical  catholic  creed 
in  which  all  the  Reformed  chs.  could  agree  in  opposition 
to  the  Ch.  of  Rome,  then  holding  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
invited  the  surviving  continental  Reformers,  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  and  Bullinger,  to  Lond.  for  the  purpose.  Failing  in 
this  scheme,  he  framed,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow-Reform- 
ers, Ridley  and  Latimer,  the  royal  chaplains,  and  the  foreign 
divines,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  John  a  Lasco,  whom  he 
had  drawn  to  Eng.,  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  for  the 
Eng.  Reformed  Ch.  After  passing  through  several  revisions 
they  were  completed  in  Nov.  1552,  and  pub.  in  1553  by 
'  royal  authority  "  and  with  the  approval  of  convocation. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  papacy  under  the  short  but 
bloody  reign  of  Mary  (1553-58)  set  them  aside,  together  with 
the  Edwardine  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Under  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603)  the  Articles  were  revised  and  permanently  re- 
stored. They  were  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  and  brought  into 
that  shape  and  form  which  they  have  ever  retained  since  in 
the  Ch.  of  Eng.  The  Lat.  edition  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Abp.  Parker,  with  the  aid  of  Bp.  Cox  of  Ely 
(one  of  the  Marian  exiles)  and  Bp.  Guest  of  Rochester  ap- 
proved by  convocation,  and  pub.  by  the  royal  press  1563. 
The  Eng.  edition,  which  is  of  equal  authority,  though  slightl  v 
differing  from  the  Lat.,  was  adopted  by  convocation  in  1571 
and  issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Bp.  Jewel  of  Salis- 
bury 1571.  They  were  made  binding  on  all  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  and  students  in  the  univs.,  but  subscrip- 
tion was  not  always  enforced  with  equal  rigor,  and  bitterly 
complained  of  by  nonconformists,  who  had  scrupulous  ob- 
^l°nnK°  ,the  Pohtlcal  articles.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
n1*  *l  Charles  II.  imposed  greater  stringency  than  ever 
But  the  Toleration  act  of  William  and  Mary  gave  some  re- 

Arti^LvXYYrP^ln/™e^lngJministers  from  subscribing 
Articles  XXXIV.  to  XXXVI.  and  a  portion  of  Article  XXVII 
^sequent  attempts  to  relax  or  abolish  subscription  re- 
sulted at  last  in  the  University  Tests  act  of  1871,  which 
exempts  all  students  and  graduates  in  the  univs.  of  Oxford 
Cambridge,  and  Durham,  except  divinity  students,  fellows 
professors,  and  heads  of  cofis.,  from  subscription,  and 
throws  these  insts.  open  to  dissenters 

.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.,  after  effecting  an  independent 
organization  in  consequence  of  the  Amer.  Revolution, 
S£K£?  nhe  T^ty-nine  Articles  of  the  mother  Ch.  at  the 
General  Convention  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept  12  1801 
but  with  sundry  alterations  and  omissions  in  the  political 
«I™  S^whic1}  ^e  8e^aration  of  Ch.  and  State  made  neces- 
sary The  only  doctrinal  difference  is  the  omission  of  all 
fc?h  *?  the,Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  also  excluded 
from  the  American  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book 

(See  HARDWICK,  History  of  the  Articles  of  Beligion,  Cam- 
bridge ;  SCHAFF,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  i.  592,  and  iii 
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Thirty  Tyrants,  a  body  of  30  magistrates  in  Athens 
(404-403  B.  c.).  They  were  appointed  from  the  aristocratic 
party  by  the  Spartans,  victorious  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The '  tyrants  were  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  and  shameless 
acts,  and  after  1  yr.  were  expelled  by  Thrasybulus. 

Thirty  Tyrants  of  Koine  were  a  set  of  military  ad- 
venturers who  from  253  to  268  A.  D.  attempted  to  establish 
their  own  power  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  during  the 
reigns  of  Valerianus  and  Gallienus.  The  number  30  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  famous  Athenian  tyrants. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  The  (1618-48),  originated  as  a 
contest  between  the  Prot.  and  R.  Cath.  parties  in  Ger.  But 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  brought  many  non-re- 
ligious interests  into  play.  On  the  one  side,  during  the 
whole  struggle,  stood  Aus.,  supported  by  Sp.  and  Bavaria ; 
on  the  other  side  the  parties  changed— first,  Bohemia  and 
the  Palatinate,  next  a  combination  of  N.  Ger.  princes  under 
the  leadership  of  Den.,  then  Swe.,  and  finally  Swe.  and  Fr. ; 
and  in  accordance  with  these  changes  the  course  of  the  war 
falls  into  4  distinct  periods. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  Matthias  (1612-19)  appointed 
his  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  his  heir,  and  Ferdinand, 
who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  was  a  fanatic, 
had  made  an  oath  while  still  a  young  man  to  extirpate 
Protestantism  from  his  countries.  In  1617  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  persecutions  immediately  began. 
But  the  Prots.,  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Thurn,  pene- 
trated into  the  castle  of  Prague  (May  23, 1618),  threw  the  im- 
perial councillors  out  of  the  windows,  organized  a  general 
rising  throughout  the  country,  established  a  connection 
with  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Ger.  Ferdinand,  never- 
theless, succeeded  in  being  elected  emp.  of  Ger.  Aug.  28, 
1619,  after  the  death  of  Matthias,  and  secured  the  active 
support  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  the  Holy  League.  An 
army  of  30,000  men  was  organized  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  Bavarian  field-marshal  Tilly,  and  the  Prot. 
army  which  stood  before  the  walls  of  Prague  on  the  White 
Mountain  was  completely  routed  Nov.  8,  1620.  Frederick 
now  gave  up  in  despair,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
his  father-in-law  opened  negotiations  with  Ferdinand.  But 
Ferdinand  knew  no  feeling  but  vengeance,  and  when  Fred- 
erick in  foolish  confidence  dissolved  his  army,  Tilly  rapidly 
overran  the  whole  Palatinate,  plundering  and  devastating, 
and  at  the  diet  at  Regensburg  (Mar.  6,  1623)  Frederick  was 
placed  in  ban,  bereft  of  all  his  possessions,  and  the  Palati- 
nate was  given  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

At  this  point  the  war  might  have  ended  but  for  the  im- 
prudence and  stubbornness  of  the  emp.  The  discontent 
which  his  violent  measures  caused  contributed  much  more 
than  the  exertions  of  the  emigrants  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Eng.  and  Fr.  courts  to  the  formation  of  a  union  of  the  N. 
Ger.  princes  under  the  leadership  of  Den.  The  Dan.  king, 
Christian  IV.,  entered  the  scene  in  1625  with  a  well-appointed 
army,  subsidized  by  Eng.  and  Hoi.,  but  was  defeated  at  Lut- 
ter-am-Bareiiberge,  Aug.  27,  1626,  by  Tilly,  who  conquered 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  and  expelled  the  princes  who 
had  revolted  against  the  emp.  He  then  penetrated  into  the 
Dan.  peninsula,  and  compelled  Christian  IV.  by  the  Peace 
of  Lubeck  (May  22,  1629)  to  withdraw  altogether  from  any 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ger.  In  reward  he  was  made 
duke  of  Mecklenburg  by  the  emp.  Here,  again,  a  point  was 
reached  at  which  the  war  might  have  ended,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances pointed  toward  peace.  But  on  Mar.  6,  1629,  Fer- 
dinand issued  the  "edict  or  restitution,"  ordering  that  all 
ecclesiastical  estates  secularized  since  1552  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Ch.,  and  all  immediate  sees  held  by  Prots. 
transferred  to  R.  Cath.  prelates,  etc. ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Brandenburg,  Sax.,  Hesse,  Magdeburg,  and  other 
states,  .the  edict  was  carried  out  by  force  in  all  the  free 
imperial  cities,  such  as  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Regensburg,  etc., 
and  Tilly  was  ordered  to  move  northward  and  crush  all 
resistance.  At  this  critical  moment  Gustavus  Adolphus 
stepped  forward,  and  the  third  phase  of  the  war  began. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  1630  he  landed  in  the  island  of 
Usedom,  drove  away  the  imperial  garrisons  from  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  where  he  reinstated  the  expelled  princes, 
and  formed  alliances  with  Hesse,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mag_deburg, 
and  Fr.  But  he  proceeded  with  great  caution,  moving  only 
on  the  basis  of  solid  alliances  guaranteed  by  the  surrender 
of  important  fortresses  and  actual  support  of  troops.  While 
difficult  negotiations  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Sax.  detained  him,  Tilly  pushed  forward  and  took  Magde- 
burg by  storm,  May  20,  1631.  The  electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Sax.  now  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  on  Sept.  17, 
1631,  they  met  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipsic,  where  in  a 
murderous  battle  his  army  was  nearly  annihilated.  The  2 
electors  then  passed  into  Bohemia,  while  Gustavus  Adolphus 
pushed  onward  into  the  Palatinate.  On  Apr.  15,  1632,  Tilly 
was  defeated  a  second  tune  in  the  battle  on  the  Lech.  On 
May  17  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  V.  entered  Mu- 
nich. In  this  emergency  the  emp.  commissioned  Wallen- 
stein  to  organize  an  army.  Wallenstein  saw  the  difficulties 
of  the  emp.,  and  exacted  very  humiliating  conditions.  With 
an  army  as  yet  only  half  organized  he  cleared  Bohemia  in 
less  than  a  month,  and  he  then  entered  the  Palatinate  and 
took  up  a  position  at  Nuremberg  opposite  the  camp  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus.  For  3  months  the  2  armies  stood  facing 
each  other  without  stirring.  At  last  Wallenstein  moved 
into  Sax.  ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  followed.  At  Liitzen  (Nov. 
16,  1632)  the  battle  took  place.  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell,  but 
Wallenstein  was  defeated,  and  retreated  into  Bohemia. 

WTith  the  death  of  the  Swe.  king  the  war  changed  char- 
acter entirely.  The  religious  motives  disappeared,  and  gave 
place  to  merely  political  interests.  Richelieu,  who  had  sub- 
sidized Swe.  from  the  beginning,  and  who  considered  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  as  the  principal  aim 
of  his  foreign  policy,  now  declared  war  against  Aus.,  and 
the  participation  of  Fr.  in  the  war  forms  the  most  bloody 
chapter.  During  the  Fr.  campaigns  in  Bavaria  and  Hesse 
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these  countries  were  fearfully  devastated.    In  1646  over  100  ' 
v.  were  burned  in  Bavaria,  and  the  inhabs.  driven  away.  In 
Hesse  17  towns,  47  castles,  and  400  v.  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  war.    The  last  contest  took  place  in  Bohemia, 
where  the  Swe.  general,  Count  KOnigsmark,  had  conquered 
one  part  of  Prague,  and  was  about  attacking  the  other 
when  news  came  that  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  had  been 
concluded  at  Miinster  (Oct.  24,  1648).    Negotiations  of  peace 
were  first  attempted  in  1&41,  but  failed  on  account  of  cer- 
tain questions  of  etiquette.    The  final  success  in  establish- 
ing peace  was  due  to  the  complete  exhaustion  of  Aus.    The 
emp.  gave  up  not  his  title,  but  the  greatest  part  of  his  i 
authority  as  head  of  the  Ger.  empire,  while  the  power  of  •. 
the  princes  was  so  considerably  extended  that  the  empire 
became  nearly  dissolved.    Hoi.  and  Switz.  were  declared  : 
independent ;  Alsace  was  given  to  Fr.,  Pomerania  to  Swe. 
In  the  interior  still  greater  changes  took  place.    Only  the  , 
religious  affairs  were   now  found  comparatively  easy  to  . 
settle  ;  the  Peace  of  Passau  (1655)  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  ; 
the  order  established.    (See  Sir  EDWARD  CCST,  Lives  of  the 
Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.)      CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Tliis'tle  [A.-S.  thistel],  a  name  given  to  many  stout  spi-  j 
nous  herbs  of  the  order  Compositae  and  of  the  genera  Cir- 
si>iin.  Carduug,  C'entaurea,  Onopordon.    A  few  have  medic- 
inal qualities,  and  some  have  fine  flowers.    The  roots  and  I 
leaves  of  some   species  were  once   eaten   as   food.    The  j 
Canada  T.  (Cirsium  arvense)  is  a  noxious  weed  of  European  I 
origin ,  now  naturalized  extensively  in  Amer. 

This'tle-BIrd,  a  name  given  to  the  Chrysomitris  iris-  < 
ti*.  generally  designated  as  the  yellow-bird. 

Tlio'luck  (FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  GOTTREC),  b.  at  Breslau  , 
Mar.  30,  1799,  studied  theol.  and  Oriental  langs.  at  the  univs.  : 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin ;  visited  Eng.  in  1825  and  Rome  in  I 
1828 ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  theol.  at  Berlin  in  1824,  and  ; 
removed  to  Halle  in  1826.  Wrote  Specufativ  TnniUitslehre  •• 
des  spdtern  Orients,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Wahre  Weihe 
des  Zweiflers,  etc.  D.  June  10,  1877. 

Thom'as,  or  Dldymus  ("the  twin"),  SAINT,  one  of  I 
the  12  apostles,  of  whose  personal  character  and  hist,  noth-  ] 
ing  is  known  except  by  two  or  three  allusions  in  the  Gospel  I 
of  John.  The  most  important  of  these  is  his  refusal  to  j 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  until  convinced  by  ; 
tangible  pro^f. 

Thomas   (BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN),  LL.D.,    grandson    of 
Isaiah,  b.  at  Boston  Feb.  12,  1813,  removed  to  Worcester  ! 
1819;  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1830  :  admitted  to  the  bar  1833 ; 
judge  of  probate  for  Worcester  co.  1844-48;  judge  of  Mass,  j 
supreme  court  1853-59 ;  resumed  legal  practice  at  Boston 

1860,  and  M.  C.  1861-63.    Wrote  Law  of  Towns  and  Town 
Officers  and  Suggestions  upon  the  Personal  Liberty  Law.    D. 
Sept.  27,  1878. 

Thomas  (EDWARD),  F.  R.  A.  S.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  Dec. 
1813,  received  a  careful  education  ;  entered  the  civil  service 
of  the  E.  I.  Co.  at  an  early  age,  and  rose  to  posts  of  great 
responsibility,  having  been  for  several  yrs.  Brit,  resident  at 
Delhi ;  was  distinguished  for  historical,  antiquarian,  and 

Ehilological  researches  on  Oriental  subjects,  and  became  on 
is  return  to  Eng.  prof,  in  the  E.  I.  Coll.  at  Haileybury. 
Wrote  Coins  of  the  Safsanidai,  The  Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul,  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays  on   Oriental  Subjects,  Early  Sassanian  In- 
scriptions, etc. 

Thomas  (FRANCIS),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Feb.  3, 1799, 
ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1820 :  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  1822,  1827,  and  1829 ;  M.  C. 
1831-41,  and  again  1861-69  ;  gov.  of  Md.  1841-44;  was  pres.  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  O.  Canal  co.  1839 ;  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  1850 ;  an  active  Union  man  during 
the  c.  war ;  delegate  to  Phila.  "  Loyalists'  Convention  "  1866, 
and  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru  1872-75.  D.  Jan.  23,  1876. 

Thomas  (GEORGE  HENRY),  b.  in  Southampton  co.,  Va., 
July  31,  1816.  In  1836  young  T.  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  where  he  graduated  July  1,  1840; 
was  sent  to  Fla.  with  his  company,  participating  in  Major 
Wade's  capture  of  70  Seminoles,  Nov.  6, 1841.  In  the  war 
with  Mex.  T.  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ft.  Brown,  in 
the  battle  of  Monterey  and  in  that  of  Buena  Vista.  Trans- 
ferred to  W.  Pt.  in  1851,  he  served  as  instructor  of  cav.  and 
artil.  at  the  Military  Acad.  until  1854,  when  ordered  to  Cal. 
with  his  regiment,  in  which  he  had  attained  a  captaincy 
Dec.  24,  1853.  In  May  1855  T.  was  appointed  major  of  the 
newly  organized  2d  Cavalry.  On  Apr.  17,  1861,  Va.  in  con- 
vention was  hurried  into  passing  a  resolution  of  secession  ; 
two  months  later  T.  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  and  entered  his  native  State  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  In  the  latter  part  of  Apr.  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieut.-col.  of  2d  Cav.,  and  col.  May  3, 

1861.  Transferred  to  the  field  of  active  operations  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  he  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  action 
of  Falling  Waters  July  2,  at  Martinsburg  July  3,  and  at 
Bunker  Hill  July  15,  and  was  promoted  to  be  brig. -gen.  of 
volunteers  in  Aug.    The  battle  of  Mill  Springs  (Jan.  19-20, 
1862),  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Crittenden,  was  the  most 
important  victory  yet  gained  in  the  W.    The  effect  was  to 
bring  T.  into  general  notice.    Continuing  in  command  of  his 
division  until  Sept.  30, 1862,  he  was  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment on  Nashville  (Feb. -Mar.) ;  in  the  Tenn.  and  Miss,  cam- 
paign (Mar. -Apr.) ;   in  the  march  on  Pittsburg  Landing, 
where  held  in  reserve  :  in  command  at  Corinth  June  5-22 ; 
and  in  operations  in  Ala.,  Tenn.,  and  Ky.    On  the  advance 
into  Ky.  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio ;  commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville  (Oct.  8)  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
In  ttie  battle  of  Murfreesboro'  T.  withstood  the  funous  as- 
saults of  the  enemy;  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  of 
Middle  Tenn.,  the  passage  of  the  Elk  and  Tenn.  rivers  (July- 
Sept.).    At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  commanded  the 
right  and  centre,  where  the  great  struggle  took  place  for 
the  repossession  of  Chattanooga.    The  Rossville  road  was 
successfully  held  by  T.  during  the  first,  day's  fighting.    The 
hist,  of  the  second  day's  battle  justly  entitles  him  to  be 


called  the  "Rock  of  Chickamauga."  He  now  retired  upon 
Chattanooga,  which  he  proceeded  to  fortify,  and  litre  (Oct. 
19)  orders  reached  him  placing  him  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  ;  a  week  later  (Oct.  27 1  lie  received  the 
commission  of  brig.-gen.  in  the  regular  army  ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  storming  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  through- 
out the  campaign  of  1864  during  the  almost  daily  engage- 
ments from  May  to  Sept.,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  At- 
lanta (Sept.  1).  On  Sept.  27  T.  was  detached  from  the  main 
army  in  Ga..  and  placed  in  chief  command  in  Tenn.  with 
large  discretionary  powers.  The  advance  of  the  Confed. 
gen.  Hood  was  skilfully  resisted  at  Duck  River  and  Spring 
Hill ;  the  battle  of  Franklin  occurred  Nov.  30,  in  which  Hood 
suffered  a  severe  defeat.  By  Dec.  16  the  whole  country 
knew  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
further  supplemented  by  the  intelligence  of  their  pursuit 
beyond  the  Tenn.  and  utter  destruction  as  an  army.  The 
appointment  of  maj.-gen.  in  the  regular  army  was  now  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  Cong,  at  its  next  meeting  tendered 
him  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  commanded  the  military  division 
of  the  Tenn.  (1865-66) ;  the  dept.  of  the  Tenn.  (1866-67) :  the 
3d  military  dist.  (Ga.,  Fla.,  and  Ala.),  and  the  dept.  of  the 
Cumberland  (1867-69).  From  May  15,  1869,  he  commanded 
the  military  division  of  the  Pacific.  D.  Mar.  28, 1870.  [Frotn 
oriff.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  GEORGE  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Thomas  (!SAIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19. 
1749.  was  a  partner  with  his  former  master,  a  printer,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Mass.  Spy.  of  which  the  first  number  appeared 
July  17,  1771 ;  became  obnoxious  to  the  Brit,  authorities  on 
account  of  the  support  given  by  his  paper  to  the  move- 
ments preparatory  to  the  Revolution  ;  transferred  his  print- 
ing-office to  Worcester  1774 ;  pub.  a  long  series  of  reprints 
of  popular  Eng.  works,  displaying  good  judgment  in  their 
selection ;  conducted  for  26  yrs.  (1775-1801)  the  celebrated 
N.  Eng.  Almanac ;  was  author  of  a  carefully  prepared  lii*t. 
of  Printing  in  Amer.,  and  was  founder  and  first  pres.  of  the 
Amer.  Antiquarian  Society.  D.  Apr.  4.  1831. 

Thomas  (Rev.  JESSE  B.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Edwardsville,  111., 
July  29,  1832,  grad.  from  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gambier,  O.,  in  1850  ; 
commenced  a  course  of  theotogical  study  at  Rochester 
Theological  Sem.  in  1852,  but  relinquished  it  in  consequence 
of  ill-health  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  111.  bar 
1855,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Chicago  for 
some  yrs.  In  1862  he  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist 
Ch.,  as  pastor  of  a  ch.  in  Waukegan,  111.  ;  in  1864  was  called 
to  the  Pierrepont  st.  Bap.  ch.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  accepted 
a  call  to  San  Francisco  in  1867  ;  returned  to  Chicago  as  pas- 
tor of  Michigan  avenue  Baptist  ch.  in  1871,  and  in  1874  be- 
came pastor  of  the  consolidated  First  and  Pierrepont  st. 
Bap.  ohs.,  Brooklyn.  Pub.  The  Old  Bible  and  the  New  Science 
and  Significance  of  the  Historic  Element  in  Scripture. 

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Thomas  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  in  1725, 
became  an  eminent  phys. :  was  surgeon  on  the  med.  staff  of 
Gov.  Shirley's  regiment  1747,  but  exchanged  that  post  for 
the  rank  of  lieut. ;  attained  the  grade  of  col.  1759 ;  com- 
manded a  regiment  under  Amherst  at  Crown  Point  1760, 


rank  from  the  Continental  Cong.  June  22,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  maj.-gen.  Mar.  6,  1776 ;  was  in  charge  of  the  forti- 
fication of  Dorchester  Heights  Mar.  4,  1776,  which  led  to  the 
speedy  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  Brit. ;  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  remains  of  the  army  then  besieging  Que.. 
where  he  arrived  May  1,  finding  the  smallpox  prevalent  in 
camp ;  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat,  but  was 
attacked  by  the  epidemic,  and  d.  at  Chambly  June  2, 1776. 

Thoma's  U!OHN  J.),  b.  near  Aurora,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.. 
in  1810,  became  a  distinguished  writer  on  agriculture  and 
pomology  ;  was  assistant  ed.  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  1834-39. 
horticultural  ed.  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  1841-53,  assistant  » 
ed  of  the  same  and  of  the  Country  Gentleman  for  many  yrs. 
from  1853 :  contributed  to  and  conducted  various  reviews 
and  periodicals,  etc. 

Thomas  (JOSEPH),  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  \.. 
about  1811,  ed.  at  the  Rensselaer  Inst.,  at  Yale  Coll.,  and  in 
med.  at  Phila. ;  resided  in  India  1857-58,  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Oriental  langs. ;  spent  some  months  in  Egypt  with 
a  similar  object ;  was  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  at  Haverford 
Coll  Pa  ,  and  gave  private  lessons  in  the  classics  at  Phila. 
He  was  co-ed,  with  Thomas  Baldwin  of  a  Pronouncing  Gaz- 
etteer and  of  A  New  and  Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  1.  *.  : 
pub.  A  First  Book  of  Etymology,  etc.,  and  has  made  pro- 
nunciation and  etymology  a  special  feature  in  all  the  works 
of  reference  published  by  him. 

Thomas  (LORENZO),  b.  m  Newcastle,  Del..  Oct. &>. J 
grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1823.  serving  with  the 
4th  Inf.  in  Fla.  until  1881 ;  as  adjutant  1828-31 :  on  duty  in 
the  adjutant-gen.'s  office  at  Wash,  from  June  1833  to  Sept. 
1836  ;  on  quartermaster  duty  in  the  Fla.  war  1836-37.  and  at 
Wash.  1837-38 ;  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  in  Fla. 
1839-40 ;  at  Wash.  1840-46 ;  in  the  war  with  Mex  he  served 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Maj.-Gen.  Butler  In  1852  he  became 
lieut.-col.,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott 
from  Mar.  1853  to  Mar.  7,  1861.  Brig.-gen  and  adjutant- 
gen,  of  the  army  Aug.  3,  1861,  but  from  1863  employed  on 
special  duty  in  organizing  colored  troops,  inspection  tours, 
etc.,  until  Feb.  1869,  when  retired  from  active  service.  D. 
Afar  2  1875 

"  Thomas  (PHILEMON),  b.  in  N.  C.  in  1764,  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  ;  resided  some  yrs.  in  Ky.,  where  he 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature ;  afterward  settled  in  La. ; 
headed  the  insurrection  in  W.  Fla  against  the  Sp.  govt. 
1810-11-  was  maj.-gen.  of  La.  militia  in  the  L.  S.  sen  ice 
1814-15.  and  M.  C.  1831-35.  D.  Nov.  18.  1847. 

Thomas  (PHILIP  FRANCIS),  b.  in  Talbot  co,  Md.,  Sept. 
12,  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1831 ;  was  elected  to  th 
State  constitutional  convention  1836  ;  was  a  member  of  tl 
legislature  1838  and  1843-45;  M.  C.  1839-41;   subsequently 
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judge  of  the  land-office  court  of  the  E.  Shore  of  Md. ;  was 
gov  of  Md.  1848-51 ;  became  U.  S.  com.  of  patents  I860 ; 
succeeded  Howell  Cobb  as  sec.  of  the  treas.  m  Pres  Bu- 
chanan's cabinet  from  Dec.  1800  to  Jan.  11.  1861 ;  was  elect- 
ed T  S  Senator  Mar.  1887,  but  not  admitted  to  a  seat,  and 
\\-a»  elected  a  Kep.  in  Cong.  1874. 

Thomas  (THEODORE),  Mus.  D.,  b.  in  kingdom  of  Hano 
ver  in  MO)  received  his  musical  education  from  his  tatner : 
in  1845  accompanied  his  family  to  Amer.,  where  he  joined 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  New  York,  and  played  hrst 
violin  in  the  orchestra  which  accompanied  Jenny  Unciu 
her  first  Amer.  concerts  :  in  1861  established  the  orchestra 
which  became  famous  under  his  management,  and  11 
gave  his  first  symphony  concerts  in  New  Tiork.  In  l»bJ 
started  on  his  first  annual  tour  of  the  prin.  Amer.  cities ; 
director  of  Coll.  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1877,  but  resigned 
in  1880. 

Thomas  a  Kempls.    See  KEMPIS. 

Thomas  Aquinas.    See  AQUINAS  (THOMAS). 

Thomas,  Christians  of  St.    See  CHRISTIANS  OP  ST. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer.    See  RHYMEB.  THE. 
Thom'astoii,  on  R.  R.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.    Pop.  tp. 

IftHO   3*^**") 

Thomaston,  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on  R.  R.  and  St.  George 
River,  specially  noted  for  its  large  shipments  of  lime,  is  the 
site  of  the  Me.  State  prison.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3092:  1880,  3017. 

Thom'asville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Thomas  co.,  Ga.,  and 
centre  of  trade  for  a  productive  region.  Pop.  1870,  1651 ; 
1880  2555 

Thomlsts.    See  AQUINAS  (THOMAS). 

Thompson  (BENJAMIN).    See  RUMPOBD,  COUNT. 

Thomp'son  (CEPHAS  G.),  b.  at  Middleborough,  Mass., 
about  1812,  son  of  a  portrait-painter,  by  whom  he  was  train- 
ed to  the  same  business ;  became  one  of  the  leading  portrait- 
painters  of  New  York ;  gained  also  much  reputation  by  his 
ideal  pictures ;  went  to  New  Bedford  1847  ;  soon  afterward 
returned  to  Boston  ;  spent  7  yrs.  (1852-59)  in  It. ;  made  nearly 
unique  copies  of  the  Staffa  Madonna  of  Raphael  and  the 
famous  Beatrice  Cenci. 

Thompson  (DANIEL  PIERCE),  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Oct.  1,  1795,  settled  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  1824 ;  became  register 
of  probate  ;  was  clerk  of  the  legislature  1830-33 ;  compiled 
a  vol.  of  statutes  (1835) ;  was  co.  judge  of  probate  1837-40  : 
clerk  of  the  co.  1843-45 ;  afterward  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  and  sec.  of  state  1853.  Author  of  several  novels,  chief- 
ly illustrative  of  Vt.  life  and  of  Revolutionary  history— e.  g. 
May  Martin,  The  Green  Mountain,  Boys,  Locke  Amsden,  or  the 
Schoolmaster,  etc.  D.  June  6, 


Thompson  (ELIZABETH),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1850,  acquired 
ilebrity  from  her  painting  of  The  Roll-  Call,  exhib- 
ited at  the  Royal  Acad.,  Lond.,  1874,  highly  admired  by 


the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  purchased  by  the  queen ;  visited 
It.  1875 ;  has  painted  The  Battle  of  Balaklava,  etc. ;  was  mar- 
ried about  1878  to  Capt.  W.  F.  Butler. 

Thompson  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  in  O.  in  1806,  grad.  at  Jeffer- 
son Coll.,  Pa.,  1826,  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  settled  in 
Western  Va.,  where  he  became  IT.  S.  dist.  atty.  1849 ;  was 
M.  C.  1851-52,  and  was  subsequently  judge  in  W.  Va.  Wrote 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Historical  Right  of  Va.  to  the  Territory 
N.  W.  of  the  O.,  A  Life  of  Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  etc. 

Thompson  (JACOB),  b.  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  May  15, 
1810,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1831,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1834 ;  was  a  Dem.  M.  C.  1839-51 ;  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs ;  opposed  the  Compromises  of  1850 ; 
sec.  of  the  interior  under  Pres.  Buchanan  from  Mar.  1857  to 
Jan.  7,  1861 ;  gov.  of  Miss.  1862-64,  and  subsequently  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Beauregard  and  inspector-gen,  for  the  dept. 
of  Miss.  D.  Mar.  24,  1885. 

Thompson  (JAMES),  b.  at  Middlesex,  Berks  co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  1,  1806,  became  a  practical  printer ;  studied  law ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1828  ;  sat  in  the  Pa.  legislature  1832-34 ; 
was  speaker  of  the  house  1834,  judge  of  the  dist.  court 
1836-42;  a  Dem.  M.  C.  1845-51,  and  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pa.  1857-72,  serving  as  chief-justice  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  term.  D.  Jan.  28,  1874. 

Thompson  (JOHN).    See  APPENDIX. 

Thompson  (JOHN  B.),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1810,  was  a  Whig 
M.  C.  1841-43  and  1847-51 :  afterward  lieut.-gov.,  and  was 
U.  S.  Senator  1853-59.  D.  Jan.  7,  1874. 

Thompson  (JOSEPH  PABRISH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila. 
Aug.  7,  1819,  grad.  at  Yale  1838  ;  studied  theol.  at  Andover 
and  at  New  Haven  ;  became  pastor  of  the  Chapel  st.  Congl 
ch.,  New  Haven,  Nov.  1840  ;  was  minister  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York,  1845-72  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  Englander  and  of  the  New  York  Independent ;  was 
a  manager  of  the  Amer.  Congl.  Union  and  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  originated  in  1&52  the  plan  of  the  Albany 
Congregationalist  convention ;  devoted  much  research  to 
Oriental  subjects,  especially  Egyptology.  He  resided  from 
1873  several  years  in  Berlin,  Ger.  Wrote  Christianity  and 
Emancipation,  Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology,  Theology  of  Christ 
from  his  Own  Words,  etc.  D.  Sept.  20,  1879. 

Thompson  (LAUNT),  b.  in  Queen's  co.,  Ire.,  in  1833,  came 
with  his  widowed  mother  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1847 ;  began  the 
study  of  med. ;  learned  drawing  in  the  mean  time  •  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  talent  for  medallion  portraits ;  settled 
in  New  York  Nov.  1858,  and  became  a  prominent  member 
and  officer  of  the  Acad.  of  Design.  Among  his  works  are 
busts  of  Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet,  Bryant,  and  Gen.  Dix,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon. 

Thompson  (MORTIMER  M.),  b.  at  Riga,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 
studied  for  a  time  at  Mich.  Univ.,  but  left  before  graduat- 
ing ;  was  for  some  time  connected  with  a  travelling  theatri- 
cal company ;  became  about  1852  a  clerk  in  a  jewelry  store 
m  New  York  ;  wrote  some  humorous  letters  in  the  Detroit 
Advertiser,  which  procured  him  employment  on  the  New 

2?  upuej8'  and  subsequently  pub.  several  humorous  vols 
\yhich  had  a  wide  circulation.  Wrote  Doesticks—What  he 
bays,  Plunbustah,  Nothing  to  Say,  etc.  D.  June  26  1865 


Thompson  (RICHARD  W.),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  June 
9  1809,  received  a  classical  education  ;  was  a  clerk  in  a  store 
in  Louisville.  Ky. ;  afterward  a  school-teacher  in  Lawrence 
co  Ind  ,  but  studied  law  at  the  same  time,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1834.  In  the  same  yr.  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  of  Ind.,  and  re-elected  in  1835.  In  1836  he 
became  a  State  senator  ;  in  1841  was  chosen  to  Cong.,  and 
again  in  1844  and  1847 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
conventions  of  1860,  1864,  1868,  and  1876,  and  entered  Pres. 
Hayes's  cabinet  in  1877  as  sec.  of  the  navy. 

Thompson  (SMITH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  in  1767, 
grad.  at  Princeton  Coll.  1788,  studied  law  with  Chancellor 
Kent ;  became  dist.  atty.  in  the  middle  dist.  of  N.  Y.  1801 ; 
was  judge  of  the  N.  Y.  supreme  court  1802-1814,  chief-justice 
1814-18 ;  sec.  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Monroe 
1818-23,  and  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
from  1823  to  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1834. 

Thompson  (WADDY),  b.  at  Pickensville,  S.  C.,  Sept.  8, 
1798,  grad.  at  S.  C.  Coll.  1814 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1819 ; 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1826-30 ;  served  as  solicitor 
for  the  W.  circuit  1830  ;  was  appointed  brig.-gen.  of  militia ; 
Whig  M.  C.  1835^1 ;  in  1840  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  ;  was  minister  to  Mex.  1842^44 ;  negotiated 
2  important  treaties  with  that  country ;  obtained  the  release 
of  more  than  200  Texan  prisoners  confined  in  military  pris- 
ons, and  pub.  Recollections  of  Mexico.  D.  Nov.  23,  1868. 

Thompson  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Belfast,  Ire.,  Nov.  2,  1805, 
was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  science,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  researches  in  every  dept.  of  nat.  hist. ;  was  long 
pres.  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Belfast ; 
contributed  more  than  70  papers  on  bot.,  zoology,  and  espe- 
cially ornithology,  to  the  Transactions  of  societies.  Wrote 
The  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ire.  D.  Feb.  17,  1852. 

Thompson  (ZADOCK),  b.  at  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  May  23, 
1796,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1823 ;  was  tutor  there  1825 ; 
pub.  a  Gazetteer  of  Vt.,  a  Hist,  of  the  State  of  Vt.  ;  removed 
to  Hatley,  Canada  East,  1833  ;  pub.  a  Geog.  of  Canada ;  stud- 
ied theol.,  and  took  deacons'  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Cn.  May 
27,  1835 ;  returned  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  1837  ;  became  a  prof, 
in  the  Vt.  Epis.  Inst.  ;  pub.  his  chief  work,  The  Hist,  of  Vt., 
Natural,  Civil,  and  Statistical,  and  The  Geog.  and  Geol.  of  Vt.  ; 
was  State  geologist  1845-48 ;  was  prof,  of  chem.  and  nat. 
hist,  in  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1851-53  ;  visited  Europe  as  Vt.  com- 
missioner to  the  Universal  Exposition  ;  was  appointed  State 
naturalist  1853.  D.  Jan.  19,  1856. 

Thomp'son  ville,  on  R.  R.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  18  m. 
N.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1880,  3794. 

Thom'son  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Maghera,  Derry,  Ire., 
Nov.  29,  1729.  came  to  Amer.  at  the  age  of  11 ;  was  enabled 
by  an  elder  brother  to  enter  an  acad.  at  Thunder  Hill,  Md. ; 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Friends'  acad.  at  Newcastle ;  re- 
moved to  Phila.,  where  he  became  an  efficient  teacher  and 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  served  in  1758  on  a 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  was  also  concerned  in  negotiations  with  the  Dela- 
ware Indians ;  was  for  some  yrs.  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  ;  was  sec.  of  the  Amer.  Society,  and  prominent  in 
literary  and  patriotic  associations  ;  was  chosen  sec.  of  first 
Continental  Cong,  on  its  assembling  at  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Phila.,  Sept.  5,  1774 ;  filled  same  post  to  successive  Congs. 
until  1789.  Wrote  A  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and 
translated  the  Septuagint.  D.  Aug.  16,  1824. 

Thomson  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsea,  near 
Portsmouth,  Eng.,  in  Oct.  1810,  came  with  his"  parents  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1819,  and  settled  at  Wooster,  O. ;  received  a  good 
classical  education ;  grad.  in  med.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1829 ; 
commenced  practice  as  a  phys.  at  Wooster,  but,  experienc- 
ing a  change  in  his  religious  views,  became  in  1833  a  minis- 
ter of  the  M.  E.  Ch. ;  preached  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1836 ;  was 
prin.  of  the  Meth.  Sem.  at  Norwalk,  O.,  1837-44 ;  ed.  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository  at  Cin.  1844-46 ;  first  pres.  of  the  O.  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.  at  Del.,  O.,  1846-60;  ed.  of  the  Chr.  Advocate  at 
New  York  1860-64,  when  he  was  chosen  a  bp. ;  made  a  mis- 
sionary voyage  around  the  world.  Wrote  Educational  Es- 
says, Moral  and  Religious  Essays,  etc.  D.  Mar.  22,  1870. 

Thomson  (JAMES),  b.  in  Roxburghshire,  Scot.,  Sept.  11, 
1700,  studied  for  6  yrs.  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  went  to 
Lond.  in  1724,  where  he  was  for  several  months  tutor  in  a 
nobleman's  family.  In  1726  appeared  his  poem  Winter; 
Summer  followed  in  1727,  Spring  in  1728,  and  Autumn  in 
1730,  completing  The  Seasons.  In  the  interval  he  had  pub.  a 
Poem  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  written 
Sophonisba,  a  tragedy.  He  then  travelled  for  2  yrs.  as  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  wrote  a  poem  on 
Liberty.  He  wrote  also  Agamemnon,  a  tragedy ;  Edward 
and  Eleanora,  a  drama ;  Alfred,  a  masque ;  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,  a  tragedy ;  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  Corio- 
lanus,  a  tragedy.  D.  Aug.  27,  1748. 

Thomson  (JAMES  BATES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Springfield,  Vt., 
May  21,  1803.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  dist.-school  training 
during  the  winter  seasons ;  attended  a  neighboring  acad. 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  commenced  teaching  a  winter  dist. 
school  in  his  own  town  at  16 ;  was  for  some  yrs.  alternate- 
ly a  farm-hand,  a  teacher,  and  a  student  in  Chester  and 
Kimball  Union  acads.  He  entered  Yale  in  1830,  grad.  in 
1834,  and  in  1835-42  took  charge  of  a  newly  founded  acad. 
at  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  resigned  and  removed  to  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  In  1843  he  conducted  the  mathematical  exercises  in 
the  first  teachers'  institutes  held  in  this  country,  and  for  4 
or  5  yrs.  was  actively  engaged  in  attending  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  promoting  their  efficiency.  In  1845  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  in  1864  was  elected  its  pres.  He  returned  to  New  York 
city  in  1846,  and  afterward  to  Brooklyn,  and  prepared  many 
mathematical  text-books.  D.  June  22,  1883. 

Thomson  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
9,  1769,  was  the  originator  of  the  "  Thomsonian  system  "  of 
med.  practice.  Author  of  Materia  Medico,  and  Family  Phy- 
sician, New  Guide  to  Health,  etc.  D.  1843. 
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Thomson  (THOMAS^  b.  at  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  Scot.,  in  1768, 
ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow ;  became  an  advocate  1793, 
deputy  clerk  registrar  of  Scot.  1806,  prin.  clerk  of  session 
1828,  and  pres.  of  the  Bannatyne  Club  1832  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  occasionally  acted 
as  its  ed. ;  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  antiquary  in 
Scot.,  and  as  such  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  writings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  D.  Oct.  2,  1852. 

Thomson  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  White- 
haven,  Cumberland,  Eng.,  Feb.  11, 1819,  ed.  at  Shrewsbury 
School ;  was  successively  scholar,  fellow,  tutor,  and  pro- 
vost of  Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  1840;  was  or- 
dained deacon  1842  and  priest  1843 ;  preached  the  Bampton 
lectures  on  The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ,  viewed  in  Relation 
to  some  Current  Theories  (1853) ;  became  rector  of  All  Souls', 
Marylebone,  1855 ;  contributed  to  the  Oxford  Essays  (1855) 
and  to  Sermons  at  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  Working  Classes 
(1858) ;  was  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1858-61 ;  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  the  queen  1859,  bp.  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Dec.  1861,  and  was  "enthroned"  abp.  of  York  1863;  is  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  gov.  of  the  Charter-house 
and  of  King's  Coll.,  Lond. ;  ed.  the  Aids  to  Faith;  wrote 
The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry,  etc.  Became  pres.  of 
Pal.  exploration  fund. 

Thomson  (Sir  WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Prof. 
James,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Belfast,  Ire.,  in  June  1824,  ed.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow  and  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he 
grad.  in  1845  as  second  wrangler,  and  was  elected  fellow ; 
became  in  1846  prof,  of  natural  philos.  at  the  Univ.  of  Glas- 
gow ;  was  ed.  from  1846  to  1853  of  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal,  in  which  he  pub.  The  Distribution  of 
Electricity  on  Spherical  Conductors  ;  -invented  quadrant  and 
portable  electrometers  of  extreme  delicacy  ;  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  mirror  galvanometer  and  the  siphon  re- 
corder, instruments  of  great  value  in  submarine  telegraphy ; 
made  important  experiments  in  magnetism,  and  especially 
in  heat,  among  which  were  the  specific  heat  of  substances, 
the  heating  of  india-rubber  by  sudden  stretching,  and  the 
relation  between  the  force  expended  and  the  heat  produced 
in  the  compression  of  a  gas.  His  extraordinary  and  fruit- 
ful generalization  concerning  the  universal  tendency  in 
nature  to  the  dissipation  of  mechanical  energy  was  given  to 
the  world  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  in  1852.  He  deliv- 
ered in  1855  the  Bakerian  lecture  on  The  Electro- Dynamic 
Properties  of  Metals  ;  delivered  the  Rede  lecture  in  1866,  in 
which  yr.  he  was  knighted  ;  was  pres.  of  the  Brit.  Associa- 
tion at  its  Edinburgh  session  of  1871 ;  elected  pres.  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Glasgow  1872,  and  chosen  fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1872. 

Thomson  (WILLIAM  McCuraus),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Springfield 
(now  Spring  Dale),  O.,  Dec.  31,  1806,  grad.  at  Miami  Univ. 
1826 ;  entered  Princeton  Sem.  1829  ;  was  missionary  in  Jeru- 
salem 1832-33,  and  in  Beirut  1833-76 ;  went  to  Scot,  in  1876, 
and  returned  to  U.  S.  1877.  Beside  numerous  and  important 
contributions  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  wrote  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  one  of  the  best  works  on  Pal.— His  son,  WILLIAM 
HANNA,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Beirut,  Syria,  Nov.  1,  1833,  grad.  at  Wa- 
bash  Coll.  1857,  came  to  New  York  1861,  and  was  made  prof, 
of  materia  medica  and  nervous  diseases  in  the  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 
1869.  Wrote  Chnst  in  the  0.  T. 

Thor,  the  wild  god  of  strength  and  the  terrible  enemy 
of  all  evil  spirits,  was  the  most  characteristic  figure  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology.  The  prin.  attributes  with  which 
he  was  furnished  are— the  belt  which  doubles  his  strength 
when  he  fastens  it  around  his  waist ;  the  hammer,  Mjolnir, 
with  which  he  can  crush  mountains,  and  which  always  re- 
turns to  his  hand  when  he  throws  it ;  and  the  chariot  in 
which  he  rides  across  the  heavens,  thereby  producing  thun- 
der and  lightning. 

Thoreau,  tho-ro'  or  tho'ro  (HENRY  DAVID),  b.  July  12, 
1817,  grad.  at  Harvard  1837 ;  taught  school  until  1840 ;  after- 
ward turned  his  hand  to  various  occasional  employments ; 
determined,  however,  to  work  no  more  than  necessary  to 
provide  for  his  extremely  limited  wants,  devoting  the  rest 
of  his  time  to  study  and  the  contemplation  of  nature  ;  spent 
2  yrs.  from  Mar.  1845  as  a  hermit  in  Concord  on  the  shore 
of  Walden  Pond.  His  favorite  studies  were  the  classics, 
especially  Homer,  old  English  lit.,  and  Oriental  poetry  and 
philosophy.  He  wrote  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,  inter- 
esting for  its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  of  the 
habits  of  birds,  insects,  and  wild  animals.  D.  May  6,  1862. 

Tlio'ri  mil,  also  Thorinum,  one  of  the  rare  metals,  is 
a  hydric  silicate  of  thoria,  or  oxide  of  thorium.  It  is  a  gray 
metallic  powder,  which  burns  with  great  brilliancy  to  snow- 
white  infusible  thoria  or  thorina.  Water  does  not  act  upon 
it,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  difficulty,  though 
muriatic  acid  attacks  and  dissolves  it  powerfully. 

Thom'back  [i.  e.  "back  with  prickles"  or  "thorns"], 
the  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Eng.  to  the  Raia  clavata. 
This  is  a  short-snouted  ray,  whose  dorsal  surface,  especially 
about  the  snout  and  interorbital  space,  is  covered  with  small 
spines,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  tail  with  a  row 
of  large  spines ;  the  male  has  further  still  larger  thorns  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  pectoral  fins,  and  the  female  has 
numerous  spines,  each  arising  from  a  large  roundish  base. 
It  is  very  abundant  along  some  parts  of  the  Eng.  coast. 

Thoru'borough  (Sir  EDWARD),  b.  in  1756,  entered  the 
Brit,  navy  ;  was  first  lieut.  of  the  Falcon,  one  of  the  vessels 
which  participated  in  the  attack  on  Bunker  Hill  1775  ;  took 
an  active  part  in  subsequent  naval  actions  during  the  war 
of  the  Amer.  Revolution.  D.  Apr.  3,  1834. 

Thorn'ton  (Sir  EDWARD),  LL.D.,  K.  C.  B.,  b.  about  1820, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1842  as  attache  at  Turin  ; 
became  paid  attache  in  Mex.  1845,  and  sec.  of  legation  there 
1851 ;  rendered  valuable  unofficial  services  in  facilitating 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  1848 ; 
was  sec.  of  legation  at  Buenos  Ayres  1852-53 :  appointed 
charge  d'affaires  to  Uruguay  1854 ;  also  commissioner  to 
Paraguay,  which  country  he  repeatedly  visited  ;  minister  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  1859 ;  envoy  to  Brazil  1865-67,  and 


envoy  to  the  U.  S.  Dec.  1867-81 ;  knighted  Aug.  9,  1870:  a 
member  of  the  joint  high  commission  on  the  Alabama  claims 
1871 ;  a  privy  councillor  1871  :  arbitrator  of  the  Mex.  and 
Amer.  claims  commission  1873,  and  participated  in  the  Cen- 
tennial ceremonies  at  Phila.  July  4, 1876.  He  was  appointed 
Brit,  ambassador  to  Rus.  in  1881. 

Thornton  (Jonx  WINGATE),  b.  at  Saco,  Me.,  Aug.  12, 
1818,  grad.  at  Cambridge  Law  School  1840  :  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  N.  Eng.  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  v.-p. 
of  the  Amer.  Statistical  Association  and  of  the  Prince  Pub- 
lication Society ;  contributed  to  the  Historical  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals  upon  antiquarian  subjects,  and  was  the 
orator  before  the  Genealogical  Society  Nov.  21, 1870,  on  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  compacts  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  Author  of  Genealogical  Memoir  of 
the  Gilbert  Family,  Lives  of  Isaac  Heath,  John  Bowks,  a/Id 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  etc.  D.  June  6,  1878. 

Thornton  (MATTHEW),  b.  in  Ire.  in  1714,  came  to  Wicas- 
set,  Me.,  in  youth ;  received  an  academic  education  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  studied  med. ;  accompanied  Pep- 
perell's  expedition  against  Louisburg  as  a  surgeon  1745 ;  be- 
came a  phys.  at  Londonderry.  N.  H.,  and  a  col.  of  militia  ; 
was  pres.  of  the  convention  which  in  1775  assumed  the  govt. 
of  N.  H. ;  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Cong.  Nov.  4,  1776 ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  ;  was  afterward 
chief -justice  of  Hillsborough  co.,  judge  of  the  N.  H.  supreme 
court,  and  member  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and 
of  the  council  (1785).  D.  June  24,  1803. 

Thornton  (Sir  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1775,  com- 
manded the  light  brigade  and  advance  of  Gen.  Ross's  expe- 
dition up  the  Chesapeake  May  1814 ;  was  severely  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  at  Bladensburg ;  was  exchanged  for 
Com.  Barney ;  commanded  the  advance  of  the  Brit,  army 
sent  against  New  Orleans  in  Oct.,  and  the  detached  corps 
which  operated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miss,  in  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1815,  when  he  was  again  severely 
wounded.  D.  Apr.  6,  1840. 

Thor ii to  w ii,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Thorn'well  (JAMES  HENLEY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Marl- 
borough  dist.,  S.  C.,  Dec.  9, 1812,  grad.  atS.  C.  Coll.,  Columbia, 
1831 ;  studied  and  taught  till  the  summer  of  1834,  when  he 
spent  some  weeks  at  Harvard  Univ. ;  was  settled  over  a 
small  Presb.  ch,  in  Lancaster,  S.  C.,  June  12,  1835 ;  took  the 
professorship  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  S.  C.  Coll.  in  Jan. 
1838 ;  resigned  to  take  the  pastorate  of  the  Presb.  ch.  in 
Columbia  in  1840 ;  in  1841  went  back  to  the  coll.  as  chaplain 
and  prof,  of  sacred  lit.  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity ; 
from  July  to  Dec.  1851  was  pastor  of  the  Glebe  st.  ch.  in 
Charleston ;  went  back  once  more  to  the  coll.,  this  time  to 
be  its  pres.,  in  Jan.  1&52 ;  in  1855  accepted  the  professorship 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theol.  in  the  Theological  Sem.  at 
Columbia.  He  pub.  Arguments  of  Romanists  Discussed  and 
Refuted,  Our  Danger  and  Our  Duty,  and  On  the  State  of  the 
Country,  etc.  D.  Aug.  1,  1862.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Thorpe  (THOMAS  BANGS),  b.  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  1, 
1815,  ed.  at  the  WesleyanUniv.,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  studied 
art ;  resided  at  New  Orleans  from  1836  to  1853 ;  raised  vol- 
unteers for  the  Mex.  war ;  was  the  writer  of  the  first  news- 
paper correspondence  narrating  military  events  on  the 
frontier ;  pub.  Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Our  Army 
at  Monterey  ;  was  an  active  political  speaker  in  the  campaign 
of  1848;  became  known,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Tom 
Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter,"  as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  tales 


known  painting,  Niagara  as  it  Is,  was  produced  in  1860.  He 
was  city  surveyor  of  New  Orleans  during  the  administration 
of  Gen.  Butler  (1862-63).  D.  Sept.  20,  1878. 

Thorwaldseu,  tor'wald-sen  (ALBERT  [BERTHEL]),  b.  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  19,  1770.  His  father,  a  native  of  Iceland, 
was  a  wood-carver  and  poor,  but  his  ancestry,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  of  the  noblest,  running  back  to  the 
old  Dan.  kings.  He  followed  his  father's  calling,  though 
with  little  enthusiasm,  and  soon  excelled  him  in  his  humble 
art.  His  schooling  was  short  and  unprofitable  until  he  was 
sent  to  the  free  school  of  the  Acad.  of  Arts  at  Copenhagen. 
In  Mar.  1797  he  arrived  in  Rome.  The  first  yrs.  there  were 
disappointing.  The  country  was  disturbed  by  war,  and  his 
unaided  resources  were  unequal  to  his  support.  He  was 
about  returning  home  when  his  model  of  Jason,  which 
Canova  praised,  attracted  the  admiration  of  an  Eng.  con- 
noisseur, Thomas  Hope,  who  gave  the  artist  a  commission 
to  execute  it  in  marble.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career.  The  familiar  bas-reliefs  Night  and  Morning  were 
modelled  in  1815,  it  is  said  in  a  single  day  of  mental  depres- 
sion, to  which  the  artist  was  subject.  In  1819  T.  revisited 
Copenhagen,  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and  welcomed  in 
triumph  by  the  chief  cities  of  Prus.,  Sax.,  and  Aus.  as  he 
visited  them  on  his  way  back  to  Rome.  In  1841  he  went 
back  to  It.,  stayed  a  yr.,  then  went  to  Copenhagen.  The 
chief  part  of  his  fortune  was  left  as  a  perpetual  endowment 
for  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  raised  around  his 
grave,  and  contains  all  his  works.  T.'s  works  are  very 
numerous— 205  as  mentioned  by  Thiele,  the  chief  authority. 
They  are  of  all  dimensions  and  of  every  variety  of  theme, 
secular  and  religious,  classical  and  Christian.  D.  Mar.  24, 
jg44  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Thoth.    See  HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS. 

Thou,  too,  de  (JACQUES  AUGUSTE),  b.  at  Pans  Oct.  8, 
1553,  studied  law  ;  was  made  councillor  to  the  Part,  m  lo,8, 
councillor  of  state  in  1588,  v.-p.  of  the  Part,  and  keeper  of 
the  Royal  Library  in  1594.    Henry  III.  and  Henry  IA  .  showed 
him  great  confidence,  and  employed  him  in  many  diftcul 
diplomatic  and  political  negotiations,  but  under  the  regency 
of  Maria  de'  Medici  he  was  slighted  and  retired  from  publ 
life.    Wrote  Historia  sui  Temporis  and  an  autobiography. 

Thousand  Islands,  The,  are  in  St.  Lawrence  River, 
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and  are  all  included  in  the  40  m.  next  below  Lake  Ont.  The 
islands  are  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in  Jefferson  and  8t. 
I  -iwrenre  cos.,  N.  Y.  Their  number  is  reported  to  exceed 
1800  The  T.  I.  have  become  a  favorite  summer  resort,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  and  diversified  beauty. 
Thought,  Train  of.  See  ASSOCIATION  OP  IDEAS. 
Tlira'ce  was  in  anc.  geog.  the  name  of  that  part  of 
modern  Tur.  which  lies  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  ot 
Marmora,  the  Struma,  and  the  Danube.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  unknown  descent,  whose  savage  and  barbarous 
character  was  proverbial.  Along  the  coasts  the  Ors.  had 
planted  several  colonies— as,  for  instance,  Byzantium,  Cal- 
lipolis,  and  Abdera— and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Thracians  began  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  Gr.,  but  without 
exercising  any  great  influence.  They  were  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedbn,  and  T.  passed  from  Macedonia  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roms. 

ThrawhVr,  a  name  applied  in  different  parts  of  the 
I  .  s.  to  the  species  of  Turdidffl  or  thrush-like  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Oreoscoptes  and  Harporhynchus.  These 
have  a  more  or  less  long  and  decurved  bill,  which  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  notched  near  the  tip,  rather  short  and  concave 
wings,  and  the  tarsi  scutellate  anteriorly.  Oraotooput  is 
distinguished  by  its  wings,  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
tall,  and  the  slightly  notched  moderate  bill.  HarporhuncKtu 
has  the  wings  decidedly  shorter  than  the  tail,  the  tail  long 
and  graduated,  and  the  bill  not  notched  and  diversiform, 
but  generally  quite  elongated  and  decurved.  The  color  is 
rather  plain,  generally  brownish  or  ash  above,  whitish  or 
spotted  on  the  breast. 

Thrashing:.  See  THRESHING  MACHINERY. 
Thrasybu'lus,  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  in  Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  after  the  establishment  of  the  30  tyrants 
he  was  banished,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Thebes.  The 
violent  measures,  however,  instituted  in  Athens  by  the 
oligarchical  govt.  provoked  him  so  much  that  he  invaded 
Attica  and  seized  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  descended  into  the 
Pirseus  and  took  a  strong  position  on  the  hill  of  Munychia, 
and  finally  entered  the  city  :  a  general  amnesty  was  granted, 
and  a  democratic  govt.  established  again,  though  in  a  modi- 
fied form  (403  B.  c.).  In  390  T.  was  killed. 

Three  Rivers  [Fr.  Trots  Rivieres],  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  R.  R.  centre,  is  cap.  of  St.  Maurice  co.  and  of  the  dist. 
of  Three  Rivers,  prov.  of  Que.,  Canada,  on  N.  W.  bank  of 
river  St.  Lawrence,  90  m.  above  Que.  and  90  m.  below  Mon- 
treal, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Maurice,  from  which 
vast  amounts  of  lumber  are  afforded  to  the  commerce  of 
T.  R.  Lumber,  iron,  and  brick  are  largely  manufactured 
and  exported.  A  branch  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  termi- 
nates at  Douce_tt's,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  which  point  ferryboats  ply  regularly.  Pop.  9296. 

Three  Rivers,  R.  R.  June.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  28  m. 
S.  of  Kalamazoo,  on  St.  Joseph  River,  deals  largely  in  pep- 
permint oil  and  wheat,  the  products  of  the  country.    Pop. 
1870.  1189  ;  1880,  2525. 
Thresher.    See  Fox  SHARK. 

Thresh'litg  Machinery.  Threshing  is  the  separation 
of  grain  from  the  straw,  as  winnowing  is  the  separation  of 
threshed  grain  from  the  chaff.  There  are  2  methods  of 
threshing— one  by  blows  which  beat  out  the  grain;  the 
other  by  a  kind  of  trituration  which  breaks  its  hold  on  the 
straw.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  developed  from 
the  latter.  The  earliest  method  of  threshing  was  doubtless 
that  of  treading  the  grain  to  and  fro  by  horses  or  oxen — a 
method  still  in  common  use  on  the  small  farms  in  our  own 
country  and  elsewhere,  especially  for  buckwheat,  and  not- 
ably for  clover.  The  primitive  method  of  beating  out  the 
grain  was  by  means  of  a  flail,  an  implement  comprising  a 
staff  wielded  by  the  thresher,  and  having  at  one  end  a 
swingle  shorter,  thicker,  and  heavier  than  the  staff,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  flexible  thong.  The  flail  is  uni- 
formly used  to  this  day  where  only  smallquantities  of  grain 
are  to  be  threshed.  These  primitive  methods,  from  the  very 
earliest  times  until  a  very  recent  period,  were  the  only  ones 
by  which  grain  was  separated  from  the  straw. 

The  first  threshing-machine  that  could  be  considered  a 
practical  success,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of  those 
that  led  to  the  displacement  of  the  hand-flail,  was  that  in- 
vented by  Michael  Menzies  of  E.  Lothian  in  Scot.,  who  used 
a  number  of  flails  attached  to  a  revolving  shaft  driven  by  a 
water-wheel.  This  machine  succeeded  in  threshing  very 
rapidly,  but  the  high  velocity  required  soon  broke  and  de- 
stroyed the  flails.  Afterward,  in  the  year  1758,  another 
Scotchman,  Michael  Sterling  in  Perthshire,  constructed 
another  thresher.  This  had  a  vertical  shaft  with  radial 
arms  working  within  a  cylinder,  the  shaft  being  turned  by 
a  water-wheel.  The  sheaves  were  thrown  in  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  and  were  beaten  by  the  radial  arms.  This  was 
followed  by  another  machine,  in  which  a  number  of  rollers 
were  arranged  around  an  indented  drum,  the  drum  being 
revolved  and  the  rollers  rubbing  out  the  grain.  At  a  later 
late  another  Scotchman,  Andrew  Meikle,  devised  a  ma- 
M\  m  ^hlch  rollers  and  drum  were  retained,  but  in 
Which  beating  was  substituted  for  rubbing.  The  first  ma- 
am, Y  H  ^'S  *ind7ras  made  in  1786'  In  this'  scutches  were 
attached  to  the  drum,  and  arranged  to  strike  the  grain 

to  £t     iA.raW-   At  5ret'  this  lnven«on  was  adapted  merely 
to  detach  the  gram  from  the  straw,  and  threw  grain,  chaff 
2?  H?P«  W  mi?  heap  to*ether-   But  early  in  the  introduction 
™tP )  f  machines  screens  were  added,  and  the  grain,  sepa- 
wiH  LnT    hS  straw'  was  passed  to  a  winnower.    Not- 
Hrii    h  ™     £  the  comparative  excellence  of   these  early 
sh  machines  they  fiave  of  course  been  much  changed, 
1  in  fact  nearly  metamorhosed  and  - 


TK  country  tnrestung-machines  were  earlv  invented 

e  which  first  came  into  common  and  satisfactory  use 

had  the  cylinder  actuated  by  intermediate  gearing  from  a 


vertical  driving-shaft,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  extended 
radial  arms.  To  the  outer  end  of  these  arms  was  attached 
a  whippletree,  on  which  draught  was  exerted  by  a  single 
horse.  The  4  horses  walked  in.  a  circular  path,  and  thus 
gave  rotatory  movement  to  the  vertical  driving-shaft  and 
rapid  rotation  to  the  cylinder.  The  sheaves,  unbound,  were 
fed  with  the  heads  first  into  the  space  between  the  cylinder 
and  its  concave.  In  some  of  the  first  of  these  machines 
shaking  screens  were  so  applied  as  to  sift  the  grain  and 
chaff  from  the  straw,  the  latter  being  carried  and  deposited 
by  itself,  whije  the  former  passed  to  the  hopper  of  a  fan- 
mng-mill,  which  cleaned  or  separated  the  grain  from  the 
chaff,  while  a  graduated  system  of  sieves  separated  the 
small  seeds,  pigeon-weed,  devil's-gut,  etc. 

The  ordinary  threshing-machine  in  use  in  the  E.  States 
comprises  a  railroad  horse-power,  commonly  for  2  horses, 
and  a  thresher  composed  essentially  of  the  toothed  cylinder 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  toothed  concave.  An  end- 
less shaker  formed  with  transverse  wires,  and  operated  like 
an  endless  belt,  conveys  the  straw  some  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  thresher,  a  vibrating  motion  given  to  the  belt 
shaking  out  the  chaff  and  grain,  these  latter  being  passed 
to  a  fanning-mill,  which  separates  the  chaff,  small  seeds,  etc. 
from  the  winnowed  grain.  In  the  Prairie  States  the  thresh- 
ing-cylinder "is  made  of  skeleton  form,  having  cast-iron 
heads,  and  the  central  annular  brace  of  the  same  material ; 
wrought-iroii  bars  are  arranged  on  these  parts,  and  form 
the  circumferential  parts  of  the  cylinder,  being  held  in 
position  by  the  external  wrought-iron  rings.  The  bars  carry 
the  teeth,  the  shanks  of  which  pass  through  holes  in  the 
bars,  and  are  held  by  nuts  firmly  screwed  upon  their  inner 
ends ;  the  uniformity  in  shape  and  size  of  the  teeth  arises 
from  their  being  made  by  machinery  properly  shaped  in 
dies  under  a  drop-hammer.  The  concave  is  of  cast  iron, 
with  slots  in  it  which  allow  the  grain  to  pass  through  to 
separate  from  the  straw  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the 
threshing  operation.  The  straw  as  it  leaves  the  cylinder  is 
flung  back  over  several  transverse  series  of  inclined  rods, 
which  permit  whatever  grain  may  yet  remain  in  the  straw 
to  drop  upon  a  laterally  vibrating  shaker,  arranged  below 
at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal,  and  serving  to  conduct 
the  grain  to  the  fan-mill,  the  rotating  fan  of  the  latter  being 
placed  under  the  centre  of  the  threshing -cylinder,  and 
securing  far  greater  compactness  of  structure  than  was 
formerly  obtained."  The  latest  attempted  improvement 
upon  the  ordinary  thresher  in  Cal.  lies  in  the  utilization  of 
the  straw  for  fuel  in  the  portable  engines.  The  most  ad- 
vanced step,  however,  is  found  in  the  combined  reaper  and 
thresher.  A  large  grain  frame  is  supported  on  2  heavy 
driving-wheels,  and  has  2  lighter  ones  in  front  arranged  as 
guiding-wheels.  Projecting  from  the  side  of  this  frame  is 
a  platform  like  that  of  an  ordinary  reaper,  but  about  12  ft. 
long.  This  runs  at  such  height  that  the  reciprocating  sickle 
at  the  front  will  cut  off  the  heads  from  the  standing  grain ; 
the  heads  fall  on  an  endless  apron  running  longitudinally 
upon  the  platform,  and  are  carried  by  this  to  a  hopper  that 
conducts  them  to  a  threshing-cylinder  having  a  fanning- 
mill  and  straw-separator  arranged  behind  it.  The  threshed 
and  winnowed  grain  is  thrown  out  from  the  fan-mill  through 
a  spout  at  the  side  directly  into  the  mouth  of  a  sack  sus- 
pended under  the  spout.  An  attendant  riding  upon  the 
platform  ties  the  sacks  when  full,  and  throws  them  off  upon 
the  ground  to  be  collected  at  leisure.  The  driving  parts 
receive  their  motion  from  the  large  or  driving-wheel  by 
means  of  suitable  bands  and  gearing.  This  apparatus  was 
designed  to  be  drawn  by  10  horses.  Something  similar  to 
this  has  been  projected  in  Australia,  [from  orig.  art.  in  J.'s 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  JAMES  A.  WHITNEY,  LL.B.J  ' 

Thrift,  the  Armeria  vulgaris,  a  seaside  and  mt.-plant 
(order  Plumbaginacea?),  often  grown  in  gardens  as  an  edging 
for  flower-borders. 

Thrlps  [Gr.  i>pi«|/],  a  genus  of  insects  which  gives  name 
to  the  family  Thripida?,  an  interesting  group  of  degraded 
organisms,  generally  considered  to  be  hemipterous,  al- 
though their  position  is  not  quite  established.  The  Thripi- 
dae  are  destructive  to  grain,  flowers,  and  the  bark  of  grow- 
ing plants. 

Throat,  Diseases  of.  All  of  the  several  connecting 
parts  of  the  throat  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  secreting  mucus.  They  are 
therefore  liable  to  hyper  secretion  of  mucus,  or  catarrh, 
which  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic ;  to  active  and 
passive  congestions,  inducing  redness,  heat,  and  swelling; 
to  active  inflammations,  with  formation  of  sub-mucous 
abscess,  erosion  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  its  deeper  layers. 
Such  destruction  of  soft  tissue  may  induce  necrosis  of  the 
underlying  hard  structures,  the  nasal  and  laryngeal  carti- 
lages. Inflammation  may  terminate  in  an  exudation,  devel- 
oping organized  membranes,  as  those  of  croup  and  diph- 
theria. Repeated  congestions  and  inflammations  tend  to 
engorge  and  hypertrophy  the  structures  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  glandular  bodies  embedded  in  it.  The  pap- 
illas  of  the  back  of  the  throat  and  of  the  columns  of  the 
fauces  are  very  often  thus  enlarged.  The  surface  is  seen  to 
be  studded  with  prominent  ovoid  papules  or  tubercles,  a 
condition  known  as  "clergyman's  sore  throat,"  and  techni- 
cally as  "papular  pharyngitis."  Polypoid  growths  of  vari- 
able size  develop  in  the  nares,  pharynx,  and  on  and  around 
the  vocal  cords— products  of  papular  growth  and  of  granu- 
lation process. 

A  most  alarming  and  critical  condition  is  acute  oedema  of 
the  glottis.  The  secretion  of  the  region  of  the  larynx  being 
suddenly  checked,  as  by  cold,  or  the  seat  of  sudden  deter- 
mination of  blood,  serum  transudes  from  the  overloaded 
blood-vessels  into  the  loose  sub-mucous  connective  tissue, 
and  creates  a  sudden  dropsy  and  tumefaction.  The  dis- 
tended, swollen  structures  overlap  the  opening  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  occupy  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  preventing 
inspiration,  and  threaten  immediate  death  by  suffocation. 
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The  vocal  cords  may  be  affected  by  spasms,  producing 
hoarseness,  aphonia,  and  labored  respiration.  One  of  the 
vocal  cords  may  be  found  paralyzed,  inactive,  and  relaxed, 
while  the  other  remains  normal.  Ulceration  or  inflamma- 
mation  may  seriously  damage  the  vocal  cords.  Extensive 
destruction  of  the  vocal  cords  often  occurs  from  syphilis 
and  epithelial  cancer. 

Astringents— as  cold  water,  alum,  tannin,  tincture  of  iron, 
and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver — are  employed  to  contract 
blood-vessels,  lessen  congestions  and  relaxations  of  sur- 
faces. Caustics  are  used  to  remove  papular  and  granular 
developments,  and  induce  absorption  of  hypertrophied 
structure.  Local  applications  are  made  to  heal  ulcers.  In- 
flammation is  checked,  limited,  and  cured  by  warm  solu- 
tions and  vapors  impregnated  with  salts  of  soda,  ammonia, 
and  potash,  or  in  other  cases  by  cold  gargles  or  spray.  The 
salines  tend  to  increase  and  liquefy  the  secretions  of  the 
throat ;  resin  oil  and  astringent  agents  lessen  them ;  car- 
bolic acid,  chlorine,  etc.  disinfect  them  when  septic.  Ano- 
dynes are  given  to  allay  pain,  either  by  the  stomach  or 
locally.  Electricity  is  applicable  directly  to  the  paralyzed 
vocal  cord.  The  knife  is  constantly  of  service  in  treating 
throat  diseases,  for  the  excision  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula, 
opening  abscesses,  the  incision  of  hard  papules,  preceding 
the  use  of  caustics,  removal  of  polypi,  the  scarification  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  for  the  operations  of  tracheotomy 
and  laryngo-tracheotomy,  whenever,  by  congestion,  inflam- 
mation', ulceration,  stenosis,  tumors,  cancer,  sudden  oedema, 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  membrane,  or  whatsoever  obstruc- 
tion, the  larynx  is  closed  to  the  passage  of  air  and  death  is 
imminent  by  suffocation.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Jn. 

Throop  (ENOS  THOMPSON),  b.  at  Johnstown,  Montgom- 
ery co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1784,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  Cayuga  co. ;  elected  to  Cong,  in  1814  ;  ap- 
pointed circuit  judge  of  the  7th  dist.  of  N.  Y". ;  in  1828  was 
elected  lieut.-gqv.  of  N.  Y.,  with  Martin  Van  Bureu  as  gov., 
and  became  acting  gov.  on  the  latter's  retirement ;  re-elect- 
ed in  1830  at  head  of  the  ticket ;  declining  a  third  term,  re- 
moved to  Mich.  Returned  to  N.  Y.  D.  Nov.  1,  1875. 

Thrush,  the  Eng.  name  applied  to  various  species  of 
the  family  Turdidae,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  genus 
Turdus.  The  group  in  an  enlarged  sense  corresponds  with 
the  family  Turdidae,  and  embraces  those  birds  like  the  song 
T.,  which  have  booted  tarsi  and  whose  breast  is  spotted  in 
the  young  at  least.  In  the  typical  T.  the  bill  is  conical,  sub- 
ulate, and  shorter  than  the  head,  the  tip  of  the  upper  man- 
dible slightly  decurved,  the  rictus  provided  with  moderate 
bristles,  the  wings  rather  long  and  pointed,  and  with  the 
first  primary  small,  the  tail  nearly  even,  and  the  tarsi  with 
continuous  plates.  The  genus  includes  some  of  the  finest 
songsters  and  most  familiar  birds  of  the  N.  hemisphere. 

Thrush,  an  abscess  in  the  sensitive  frog  of  the  horse's 
foot.  Cleanliness  and  the  paring  away  of  loose  pieces  of 
the  frog  are  useful  toward  a  cure.  Carbolic-acid  lotions  or 
occasional  sprinkling  with  calomel  will  materially  hasten 
the  recovery. 

Thucyd'ldes,  generally  considered  the  greatest  his- 
torian the  Or.  people  ever  produced,  was  b.  at  Athens  471 
B.  c.  He  descended  from  a  princely  family  in  Thrace,  and 
was  connected  with  the  families  of  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and 
Pisistratus.  He  was  also  rich  ;  he  owned  those  gold-mines 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  which 
later  were  worked  with  so  great  profit  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  In  the  8th  yr.  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (424  B.  c.)  he 
commanded  an  Athenian  fleet;  was  unsuccessful,  and 
driven  into  exile.  In  403  he  returned  to  Athens,  but  2  yrs. 
after  he  was  assassinated,  whether  in  Athens  or  in  Thrace 
is  uncertain.  His  great  work  on  the  Peloponnesian  war  is 
unfinished.  It  reaches  only  to  the  yr.  411  B.  c. ;  and  the  8th 
book,  which  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding  books, 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 

Thugs  [from  the  Hindoo  thugna,  to  "deceive"],  a  re- 
ligious association,  worshippers  of  the  goddess  Kali,  who 
in  bands  of  from  30  to  300  roamed  all  over  India,  and  had 
established  connections  everywhere.  They  decoyed  per- 
sons into  their  company,  allured  them  to  distant  places, 
murdered  and  plundered  them.  But  their  motive  was  not 
so  much  lust  of  plunder  as  certain  religious  ideas,  and  of 
the  spoil  J4  was  given  to  the  goddess.  Between  1829  and 
1837  the  Brit.  Indian  govt.  succeeded  in  breaking  up  these 
bands  entirely. 

Thu'le,  the  name  which  Pytheas  (at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  gave  to  a  land  which  he  discovered  after 
sailing  6  days  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Orkney 
Islands.  Later,  the  Roms.  used  it  as  a  general  name  for 
the  northernmost  parts  of  the  habitable  earth. 

Th  u  m  b'x-rexv,  or  Thiimb'kiii,  an  instrument  of 
judicial  torture  formerly  used  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  Scot.  The  thumb  was  compressed  by 
means  of  a  screw. 

Thunder.    See  LIGHTNING. 

Thuii,  Lake  of,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switz.,  at  an 
elevation  of  1775  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  10  m.  long  and  2  m. 
broad.  On  its  E.  shore  stands  the  town  of  Interlaken. 

Thur'low  (EDWARD),  BARON  THURLOW,  b.  at  Ashfield, 
near  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  about  1732;  studied  the 
classics  at  a  school  in  Canterbury ;  entered  Caius  Coll., 
Cambridge,  Oct.  1748 ;  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  1754 :  employed  as 
junior  counsel  in  the  great  Douglas  case,  the  duchess  of 
Queensberry  obtaining  for  him  the  rank  of  K.  C.  1761 ;  was 
M.  P.  for  Tamworth  1768  ;  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Lord 
North  ;  became  solicitor-gen.  Mar.  1770,  atty.-gen.  Jan.  1771, 
and  lord  chancellor  and  Baron  Thurlow  June  3,  1778,  in 
reward  for  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the  Amer.  war  ;  was 
excluded  from  the  coalition  ministry  on  its  formation  Apr. 
9, 1783,  but  returned  to  office  on  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Pitt  Dec.  23, 1783 :  retained  the  great  seal  8  yrs.  longer  ;  was 
dismissed  from  office  on  the  demand  of  Pitt  June  15,  1792, 


after  which  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  govt..  but  lived 
in  comparative  obscurity.  He  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Warren  Hastings. 
D.  Sept.  12,  1806. 

Thur'niau  (ALLEN  G.1,  b.  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13. 
1813,  removed  to  O.  in  1819;  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835 : 
\vas  Kep.  from  O.  in  the  29th  Cong.  ;  elected  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  O.  in  1851,  and  chief-justice  from  1854  to 
1856  ;  Dem.  candidate  for  gov.  of  O.  in  1867;  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Mar.  4, 1869,  and  re-elected  in  1874  ;  was  prom- 
inent among  the  candidates  for  the  Dem.  nomination  for 
Pres.  at  St.  Louis  in  1876. 

Thursday  ["Thor's  day;"  Ger.  Danturttag],  the  5th 
day  of  the  week.  The  name  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  later  Rom.  pagans,  who  adopted  the  week  of  7 
days,  and  named  the  5th  day  Joris  <//<•#,  "  Jove's  Day." 

Thurs'tou  (ROBERT  HENRY),  son  of  Robert  Lawton 
Thurston.  b.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  25,  1839,  was  trained 
in  the  workshop  of  his  father,  and  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in 
1859 ;  in  1861  entered  the  navy  as  an  officer  of  engineers ; 
served  during  the  c.  war  on  various  vessels ;  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Port  Royal  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston ; 
was  attached  to  the  N.  and  S.  Atlantic  squadrons  until  the 
close  of  1865,  when  he  was  detailed  as  assistant  prof,  of  nat- 
ural and  experimental  philos.  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.  at 
Annapolis ;  in  1871  was  appointed  prof,  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  the  Stevens  Inst.  of  Technology.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  scientific  commission  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  pub.  his  Report  on  Machinery  and 
Manufactures.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  commission  on  the  causes  of  boiler  explosions,  and  of 
the  board  to  test  the  metals  used  in  construction.  He  is 
a  member  of  various  scientific  associations  in  the  U.  S., 
G.  Brit,  Fr.,  and  Ger.,  and  has  written  numerous  papers  on 
technical  subjects.  Has  written  On  Lowes  of  Propelling  Pmoer 
in  the  Paddle-  Wheel,  Steam-Engines  of  the  Ft:  Navy,  II.  11  M. 
Iron-dad  Monarch,  etc.  Among  his  numerous  inventions 
are  the  magnesium-ribbon  lamp,  a  magnesium-burning  sig- 
nal apparatus,  an  autographic  recording  testing-machine, 
a  new  form  of  steam-engine  governor,  and  an  apparatus 
for  determining  the  value  of  luoricants. 

Thy'ine  Wood  [£ v\ov  dvivov,  the  "  wood  of  the  Thuja, 
or  yew  "  improperly  so  called],  a  kind  of  wood  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  probably  the  arar  or  sandarach  wood,  the 
wood  of  Cattilris  quadrivalris,  a  large  tree  of  Barbary.  This 
tree  affords  the  resin  called  gum-sandarach. 

Thyme,  tlm  [Gr.  £v/*o«],  the  name  of  certain  non-Amer. 
labiate  half-shrubby  plants  of  the  genus  Thymu*.  Two 
kinds  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Both  plants  afford  good 
bee-pasture.  The  leaves  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and 
forcemeats. 

Thyme,  Oil  of,  a  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  herb  Thynws  vulgaris  with  water.  It  usually 
has  a  brownish-red  color  and  a  thickish  consistency,  al- 
though when  freshly  prepared  it  is  nearly  colorless  and  is 
mobile.  It  possesses  a  pleasant  pungent  odor  and  an  aro- 
matic taste. 

Thym'ol  (Thymylic Hydrate,  Thymylic  Alcohol,  Thymylic 
Acid)  is  a  homologue  of  phenol  and  an  isomere  of  cymylic 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  from  the  oil  of  thyme  by  distillation. 
T.  forms  crystalline  rhomboidal  plates,  which  have  a  weak 
odor  and  a  peppery  taste.  It  fuses  at  about  111°  F.  to  a 
colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  boiling-point  of  446°  F.,  and 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether. 

Tlahuannco,  te-ah-wah-noo'ko,  a  group  of  interesting 
ruins  in  Bolivia,  12  m.  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  on 
an  eminence  which  may  have  once  been  an  island  in  that 
lake.  The  ruins  at  this  point  are  confessedly  much  older 
than  the  age  of  the  Incas,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  possible 
clew  to  their  date.  A  marked  character  of  the  ruins  is  the 
use  of  enormous  and  finely  wrought  stone  blocks,  in  some 
instances  clamped  together  with  bronze. 

Tl'ber  [Lat.  Tiberis],  the  most  celebrated  of  It.  rivers, 
rises  at  the  ft.  of  Mt.  Aquilone,  at  the  height  of  1600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  drains  a  basin  of  about  6500  sq.  m.,  and  after  a 
course  of  220  m.  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Ostia, 
27  m.  below  Rome.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Rome  for 
vessels  of  140  tons,  and  with  some  difficulty  60  or  70  m.  far- 
ther for  vessels  of  60  tons. 

Tiberias.    See  GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF. 

Tlbe'rius,  whose  full  name  was  TIBERIUS  CLAUDIUS 
NERO  CJESAR,  Rom.  emp.  14-37,  b.  Nov.  16,  42  B.  c.,  a  son  of 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla.  In  4  A.  D.,  all  the 
male  heirs  of  Augustus  having  died  one  after  the  other,  he 
was  adopted  by  the  emp.  and  appointed  his  successor.  His 
long  reign  of  23  yrs.  is  by  itself  not  very  remarkable.  1 
most  prominent  feature  is  the  monstrous  development  of 
his  own  character.  His  avarice,  suspiciousness,  and  hy- 
pocrisy became  fiendish  and  malicious :  a  feeling  of  hatred 
and  vengeance  filled  his  heart,  and  by  degrees  he  sank  into 
brutish  sensuality  and  cruelty.  In  26  he  retired  to  Caprea?, 
where  he  lived  not  only  in  retirement,  but  in  seclusion, 
leaving  the  govt.  mostly  to  Sejanus,  and  after  his  death  to 
Macro.  D.  Mar.  16,  37. 

Tibet.    See  THIBET. 

Tlbul'lus  (ALBIUS),  was  descended  from  an  equestrian 
family  of  good  standing  in  Rom.  society ;  accompanied  Mes- 
sala  in  31  B.  c.  to  Aquitania,  and  subsequently  to  the  E.,  but 
returned  to  Rome  on  account  of  his  health,  and  lived  on  his 
estates  near  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  poetry  and  literary 
occupation.  D.  very  young,  probably  In  18  B.  c.  Four  books 
of  elegies  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to  us. 

Tlbur.    See  TIVOLI. 

Tic  Douloureux.    See  NEURALGIA. 

Tlche'nor  (ISAAC),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8, 
1754,  grad.  at  Princeton  1775 ;  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Schenectady  :  accepted  in  1777  an  appointment  as  assistant 
commissary-geu.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  he  took  up  his 
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residence ;  became  prominent  in  Vt,  politics :  was  Judge  of 
the  supreme  court  1791-94,  chief-justicf '1795-96,  com  foi ad- 
justing the  boundary  dispute  with  N.  Y.  1791,  U.  S.  Sena 
1790-97,  gov.  1797-1807  and  1808-09,  and  again  U.  S.  Senator 

Tick.  (1)  The  common  name  of  Arachnids  of  the  group 
Acarina  and  family  Ixodidae.  They  "  are  inites  of  gigantic 
size,  with  bodies  of  a  leathery  consistence."  (2)  Many  degrad- 
ed forms  of  dipterous  parasitical  insects  are  called  ticks. 

Tlck'nor  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 
1791  received  at  home  a  careful  training  in  the  classics ; 
entered  Dartmouth  Coll.  at  12,  grad.  there  1807;  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Boston ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1813,  but 
soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  literary  career ;  resid- 
ed 2  yrs  at  the  Univ.  of  Gflttingen,  chiefly  occupied  with 
classical  philology  and  the  modern  lits.  of  Europe ;  visited 
most  of  the  European  capitals  ;  gave  especial  attention  to 
the  Sp  lang. ;  was  chosen  in  1817  to  the  Smith  professorship 
of  modern  langs.  at  Harvard  ;  filled  that  post  from  1820  to 
1835,  when  he  resigned ;  pub.  in  1849  in  Lond.  and  New  York 
Low  WATER.  Fio.  1. 


Low  WATER. 

Tides.  Those  living  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  see  it 
rise  and  fall  regularly  twice  every  day,  as  by  a  mighty 
process  of  respiration.  These  movements  are  the  tides. 
For  6  hours  the  water  rises,  orjlows  ;  then,  remaining  sta- 


his  Hist,  of  Sp.  Lit.,  which  speedily  became  classical ;  print- 
ed some  occasional  essays,  chiefly  on  educational  topics, 
and  several  biographical  sketches  ;  wrote  an  elaborate  Life 
of  William  Hickling  Prescott  (1864),  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  field  of  Sp.  lit.  D.  Jan.  26,  1871. 

Tlcondero'ga,  R.  R.  June.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  The  town 
occupies  a  lofty  promontory  lying  between  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain,  the  outlet  being  4  m.  in  length,  with  a  fall 
of  220  ft.,  affording  excellent  water-power.  In  the  tp.  are 
veins  of  graphite,  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  lead-pen- 
cils and  crucibles,  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore,  etc.  T.  was 
prominent  in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  hist,  from  its  cele- 
brated fortress,  built  by  the  Fr.  in  1755,  and  originally  nam- 
ed Carillon  ("  chime  of  bells  ")  from  the  music  of  the  neigh- 
boring waterfall.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Montcalm 
1757 ;  was  unsuccessfully  assaulted  by  Gen.  Abercrombie 
July  8,  1758 ;  occupied  after  a  siege  by  Gen.  Amherst  July 
30,  1759 ;  captured  by  Ethan  Allen  May  10,  1775 ;  retaken  by 
Burgoyne  July  5,  1777,  and  again  by  Gen.  Haldeman  1780, 
but  soon  abandoned  on  each  of  the  two  latter  occasions. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2509 ;  1880,  3304. 

Tide'-Ittill,  an  apparatus  for  the  utilization  of  the 
water-power  of  the  tide.  In  some  cases,  as  at  the  old  Lon- 
don Bridge  tide-mills,  the  water-wheels,  mill  and  all,  were 
afloat.  In  other  cases  dams  are  constructed. 


THE  MOON. 


tionary  for  a  short  time,  it  gradually  recedes,  or  ebbs,  for 
another  6  hours ;  after  a  short  lull,  called  slack  water,  it 
again  rises  and  falls  as  before.  The  rising  sea  is  called  the 
flood  tide ;  the  receding  sea,  the  ebb  tide.  When  the  water 
is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  is  high  water ;  when  at  its  lowest 
point,  low  water.  There  are  thus  daily  2  high  T.  and  2  low 
T.  The  time  of  high  water  and  low  water,  at  the  same 
place,  however,  is  gradually  changing.  The  interval  of 
time  between  2  consecutive  nigh  T.  or  low  T.  being  really 
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FULL  MOON. 


12  hours  and  26  minutes,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  high 
water  or  low  water  occurs  is  later  every  day  by  about  52 
minutes. 

Cause  of  the  Tides.  —  Though  the  dependence  of  the  T. 
upon  the  course  of  the  moon 
seemed    to    point    out    their 
FIRST      source,  the  real  cause  of  these 
MOON.  (  1  QUARTER,   mysterious    movements    was 

not  understood  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Ap- 
plying here  this  new  principle, 
Newton  showed  that  the  rise 
of  the  waters  was  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  and 
the  sun  upon  the  revolving 
globe  of  the  earth.  As  the 
moon,  on  account  of  its  prox- 


Fio.  3. 


NEAP  TIDE  imitv'  and  notwithstanding  its 

smaller  mass,  has  an  influence 
more  than  double  that  of  the 
sun  (100  to  38),  let  us  consider 
first  its  action,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  preceding  dia- 
gram (Fig.  1).  Land  and  water 
alike  experience  this  attrac- 
tion, but  the  particles  of  the 
THIBD  }attej'  beinK  free  to  move,  are 
QUARTER,  lifted  up  toward  the  attracting 
luminary  beyond  the  normal 
curve  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocue.a?'  ^hus  1S  formed  a  vas*  swell,  toward  the  crest  of 
which  the  more  distant  and  heavier  waters  are  gathered 
from  both  sides,  causing  there  a  depression  of  the  surface 
or  low  water.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the  waters 


MOON 


being  less  attracted  than  its  solid  mass,  on  account  of  their 
greater  distance  from  the  attracting  body,  and  their  less 
density,  are  left  somewhat  behind,  .as  if  the  solid  globe 
were  drawn  farther  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  An- 
other swell  is  thus  produced,  directly  opposite  the  first, 
and  occupying,  like  it,  half  the  surface  of  the  globe.  There 
are  thus  always  simultaneously  and  directly  under  the 
moon  2  high  waters  opposite  each  other,  and  2  low  waters 
at  equal  distances  between  them.  Owing  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  this  permanent  system  of  swells  and  troughs 
travels  from  E.  to  W.  over  every  part  of  the  ocean  and  of 
its  coasts,  and  explains  the  regular  succession  of  rising 
and  falling  waters,  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  which  we 
call  the  tides. 

Spring  Tides  and  Neap  Tides.  —  The  sun  also  asserts  its 
attractive  power  on  the  ocean,  and  causes  a  similar  system 
of  4  daily  T.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  distance  of  the 
sun,  the  solar  T.  are  much  smaller,  and  mostly  merged  in, 
or  masked  by,  the  lunar  T.  As  the  relative  position 
of  the  moon  and  sun  is  constantly  changing,  the 
solar  and  lunar  T.  seldom  coincide.  But  twice  a 
month,  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  the  sun  and 
moon  being  on  a  line  with  the  earth,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  act  together,  and  cause  an  unusually  high 
water,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  lunar  and  solar  T. 
These  are  the  spring  tides.  High  water  is  then  high- 
est, and  low  water  lowest.  When  the  sun  is  placed 
90°  from  the  moon  (Fig.  3) — that  is,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  and  third  quarter  of  the  moon— its  attrac- 
tion acts  against  that  of  the  moon,  diminishing  the 
height  of  the  high  T.  and  increasing  that  of  low 
water.  These  are  the  neap  tides.  High  water  is  then 
lowest,  and  low  water  highest.  The  proportion  of  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  spring  T.  and  neap  T.  is  nearly  as  7  to  3. 
The  highest  spring  T.  occur  in  Mar.,  a  little  before  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  in  Sept.,  a  little  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  because  the  sun  is  then  at  the  equator  and  nearest 
tp  the  earth.  The  lowest  neap  T.  are  those  occurring  at  the 
time  of  the  solstices,  in  June  and  Dec.,  because  the  sun  is 
then  in  a  higher  lat.  and  farther  from  the  earth. 

Course  of  the  Tidal  Wave.— If  the  ocean  covered  the  whole 
earth  with  a  uniform  depth  of  water,  the  tidal  wave,  with 
its  long  crest  extending  from  N.  to  S.,  would  follow  the 
apparent  course  of  the  moon,  and  travel  from  E.  to  W. 
around  the  globe  in  24  hours.  It  would  be  greatest  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  and  move  there  with  a  velocity  of  over 
1000  m.  an  hour.  But  the  continents  which  cut  the  ocean  into 
several  large  basins  oppose  its  passage,  and  in  each  of  these 
basins  the  course  of  the  tidal  wave  is  subjected  to  great 
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modifications.  The  regularity  and  velocity  of  the  tidal  wave 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  basin,  the  depth  of  the  water 
and  freedom  from  all  obstacles  opposing  its  progress  No- 
where are  these  conditions  better  fulfilled  than  in  the  8 
half  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  formed  what  might 
be  called  the  parent  tidal  wave,  which,  advancing  rapidly 
westward,  enters  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  seems 
to  control  their  T,. 

Cotidal  Lines.    (See  COTIDAL  LINES.) 

Tides  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.— In  the  middle  and  equatorial 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  advance  of  the  tidal  wave 
is  gradually  slackened,  and  becomes  very  irregular  when 
broken  up  by  the  numberless  islands  of  the  E.  I.  Archipelago. 
The  influence  of  shallow  water,  and  of  friction  on  the  bot- 
tom and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  is  evident  in  the  slow 
progress  of  the  tide-wave  between  New  Guinea  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  the  China  Sea.  Its  rapid  motion,  on  the  con- 
trary, toward  the  N.  W.  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  Pacific, 
shows  the  influence  of  deep  and  open  water.  Thence,  how- 
ever, the  tidal  wave  ceases  to  be  direct,  and  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  free  reflected  wave,  which  turns  N.  and  E.  to- 
ward the  W.  coast  of  the  N.  Amer.  continent.  In  the  S. 
Pacific,  while  the  main  tidal  wave  seems  to  start  on  its 
westward  course  from  the  90th  meridian,  it  sends  a  reflect- 
ed wave  eastward  along  the  W.  coast  of  S.  Amer.,  from 
which  this  coast  seems  to  derive  its  tides.  This  meets,  at 
Cape  Horn,  the  Atlantic  tide  coming  from  the  E. 

Tides  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans.— The  tidal  wave 
in  b9th  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans  seems  to  be  but  a 
continuation  of  the  great  parent  wave  from  the  Pacific. 
The  T.  raised  directly  in  these  2  basins  are  overpowered  by 
or  merged  into  it.  Here,  also,  the  course  of  the  wave  is 
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of  India ;  another  12  or  36  hours  brings  it  to  the  coast  of 
N.  Amer.  ;  a  few  hours  more,  to  the  shores  of  Europe 
Therefore  the  T.  on  our  shores  is  not  the  one  caused  by  the 
last  passage  of  the  moon  over  us,  but  the  one  which  had  its 
origin  36  hours  before  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  one  day 
and  a  half  old.  It  is  2  days  old  in  Lond. 

The  Height  of  the  Tide.— The  height  of  the  T.  depends  very 
much  upon  local  circumstances.  In  the  midst  of  the  Pacific 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  from  2  to  5  ft.,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  height  of  the  T.  But  when  dashing 
against  the  land  and  forced  into  deep  gulfs  and  estuaries 
the  accumulating  tide-waters  sometimes  reach  a  very  great 
height.  On  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Amer.,  which  is  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  great  Atlantic  wave,  the  T.  rises  on  an  aver- 
age from  9  to  12  ft.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  opens  its 
bosom  to  receive  the  full  wave,  the  T.,  which,  at  the  en- 
trance, is  18  ft.,  rushes  with  great  fury  into  that  long  and 
narrow  channel,  and  swells  to  the  enormous  height  of  60  ft., 
and  even  to  70  ft.  in  the  highest  spring  T.  In  the  Bay  of 
Bristol,  on  the  coast  of  Eng.,  the  spring  T.  rise  to  40  ft.,  and 
swell  to  50  in  the  Eng.  Channel  at  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast  of 
Fr.  It  is  obvious  that  differences  so  considerable  in  the 
level  of  the  water  will  cause  strong  currents,  constantly 
varying  in  force  and  direction  with  the  T.,  such  as  those 
witnessed  in  Hell  Gate,  at  the  outlet  of  L.  I.  Sound  into 
New  York  harbor.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the 
dangerous  whirlpools  which  have  long  been  celebrated  on 
various  coasts.  The  famous  Maelstrom  off  the  Nor.  coast 
is  but  a  tidal  current  rushing  with  great  violence  between  2 
of  the  Lofoden  Islands,  causing  a  whirling  motion,  which  is 
reversed  at  every  new  T.  So,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  are 
the  ill-fated  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
navigators  of  old,  and  many  oth- 
er whirlpools  of  less  celebrity. 
(See  BORE.  >  A.  GUYOT. 

Tidloute,  tid-e-oot',  Warren 
co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  Alleghany 
River,  160  m.  from  Pittsburg. 
The  prin.  product  is  petroleum, 
but  the  lumber  interest  is  large. 


}]   Alleghany  River  is  spanned  here 
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mostly  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  form 
of  the  coasts.  Somewhat  retarded  along  the  S.  coast  of 
Australia,  it  turns  N.  with  considerable  velocity  into  the 
deep  channel  leading  to  the  peninsula  of  India.  Approach- 
ing the  coast,  these  waves  accumulate,  producing  nigh  T. 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  Reaching  the 
entrance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  passes  into  that  long 
channel,  and  moves,  at  the  rate  of  almost  600  m.  an  hour, 
toward  the  N.  W.  in  the  deep  trough  of  15,000  to  20,000  ft., 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  New  World,  until  it 
strikes  the  E.  shores  of  N.  Amer.  Thence  bending  toward 
the  N.  E.,  it  gradually  lessens  its  speed  to  300  and  200  m.  an 
hour,  sweeps  over  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and,  turning  around 
the  continent,  loses  itself  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  course  of  the  T.  on  the  coast  of  Eng.,  in  the  Channel, 
and  the  Ger.  Sea,  as  shown  in  the  map  of  co-tidal  lines  in 
that  region,  here  annexed  (Fig.  4),  illustrates  in  a  forcible 
manner  the  retardation  of  the  tidal  wave  in  shallow  and 
narrow  seas.  The  main  tide  wave  in  the  broad  Atlantic 
moves  on,  unobstructed,  around  the  British  Isles,  reaching 
the  Orkneys  in  4  hours,  and  descends  S.  along  the  E.  coast 
of  Scot,  before  the  slackened  tide-wave  has  forced  its  way 
through  the  Channel  to  Dover  Straits.  Each  wave  then  con- 
tinues its  course,  the  first  along  the  Eng.  coast,  that  from 
the  Channel  along  the  coast  of  Hoi.,  causing  high  water 
and  low  water  at  different  hours  on  the  opposite  shores. 

The  Age  of  the  Tide.— This  course  of  the  tidal  wave  shows 
that  the  tides  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans  are  not 
generated  in  these  basins,  but  are  mainly  derived  from 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  tide-wave  takes  some 
time  to  travel  over  this  vast  extent.  In  12  hours  the  Pa- 
cific wave  reaches  Tasmania ;  in  12  hours  more,  the  coast 


by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  Pop. 
1870.  1638 ;  1880,  1255. 

Tleck.  teek  (LuDwio),  b.  at 
Berlin  May  31, 1773,  studied  phi- 
los.,  philology,  and  lit.  at  Halle. 
Gottingen,  and  Erlangen ;  re- 
turned in  1794  to  his  native  city, 
and  opened  his  long  and  brilliant 
literary  career  with  a  number  of 
romances,  novels,  and  fantastic 
tales,  which  at  once  revealed 
the  peculiar  romantic  cast  of  his 
own  genius  :  William  Lovell,  Peter 
LebrecM,  etc. ;  and  his  contempt 
for  the  lit.  of  enlightenment, 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  18th 
century :  Blaubart,  Der  Gestiefelte 
Kater,  Franz  Sternbald's  Wander- 
ungen,  etc.  From  1799  to  1819  he 
alternately  resided  in  various 
Ger.  cities— Jena,  Munich,  Vien- 
na, Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  etc. ; 
visited  It.  in  1805,  and  Eng.  in 
1817 ;  lived  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Nova- 
lis,  Solger,  Rumohr,  Stephens, 
etc.,  and  occupied  a  very  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Ger.  lit.  as 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
romantic  school.  From  1819  to 
1840  he  lived  in  Dresden,  where 
he  exercised  a  considerable  and 
still  noticeable  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  theatre.  In 
1840  Frederick  William  III.  invit- 
ed him  to  Berlin,  and  gave  him 
a  high  title  and  a  large  pension. 
His  works,  which  as  he  grew  older  became  deeper  and 
clearer,  and  entirely  free  of  that  mystic  excitement  and 
confusion  of  form  wnich  characterized  his  earlier  attempts, 
comprise  a  few  lyric  poems,  several  huge  dramas,  and  12 
yols.  of  novels.  But  he  exercised,  no  doubt,  the  greatest 
influence  by  his  excellent  translations— Don  Quij-ote,  Alten- 
glische  Theater,  Shakespeare's  Vorschule,  etc. ;  by  his  editions 
of  Kleist's  and  others'  works,  and  by  his  Kritische  Schriften. 
D.  Apr.  28.  1853. 

Tien-Twin,  te-en-tseen',  town  of  Chi.,  prov.  of  Pe-Chee- 
Le,  at  the  confluence  of  Peking  and  Yuen-Ling  rivers,  forms 
the  port  of  Peking,  and  was  opened  to  foreign  traffic  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  (1860).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
its  streets  are  well  paved,  broad,  and  straight.  As  the  port 
of  Peking  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  pop.  is 
estimated  at  950,000. 

TIerra,del  Fuego.    See  TERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 
Tiers  Etat.    See  ESTATES,  THE  THREE. 
Tiffin,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Seneca  co.,  O.,  on 
Sandusky  River,  50  m.  from  its  mouth.    It  contains  Heidel- 
berg Coll.     Pop.  1870,  5648 :  1880,  7879. 

Tiffin  (EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Carlisle,  Eng.,  June  19, 
1766,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  1786,  settling  at  Charlestown, 
Va.  ;  became  a  Meth.  preacher,  acting  also  as  a  phys.  ; 
married  Mary,  sister  of  Gov.  Thomas  Worthington.  1789; 
removed  to  Chillicothe,  O.,  1798;  was  speaker  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  1799,  pres.  of  the  O.  constitutional  conven- 
tion 1802,  first  gov.  of  the  State  of  O.  1803-07,  U.  S.  Senator 
1897-09,  com.  of  the  U.  S.  land-office  1812-15,  and  subsequent- 
ly surveyor-gen,  of  the  N.  W.  Terr.  D.  Aug.  9,  1829. 

Tlf'li*,  town  of  Rus.,  cap.  of  the  govt.  of  Tiflis,  and  the 
centre  of  the  whole  Rus.  terr.  S.  of  the  Caucasian  Mts.,  on 
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TIGER-TIMBER  AND  TIMBER  TREES. 


both  sides  of  the  K<.<>r,  is  on  R.  R.,  has  some  manufactures, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Per.  In  its  vicinity  are 
naphtha  springs,  and  thermal  springs  which  are  much  tre- 
,,,lented.  1'op.  K14.024. 


to  (he  largest  lions,  and  more  destructive  and  far  more 
dangerous  to  man.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  development  ot 
spreading  thick.  whisker-like  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  head  ; 
it*  tail  is  elongate  and  smooth-haired,  and  the  color  is  a 
tawny  yellow  transversely  striped  with  black.  It  ranges- 
X.  Into  S.  Siberia,  and  S.  as  far  as  Ceylon  and  the  Spic( 
Islands.  E.  and  W.  its  habitat  extends  from  Per  to  the 
Pacific.  (2)  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  by  hunters 
to  the  Amer.  jaguar  (Felis  onca).  (3)  It  is  further  transferred 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  striped  Thylacinus  cynocepha- 
lu*.  a  carnivorous  marsupial. 

Ti"-er-Beetle,  a  name  given  to  the  species  of  coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Cicindelidae,  on  account  of  their 
active.  1).  .Id,  and  carnivorous  nature.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  large  and  broad  heads,  and  the  very  long  and  for- 
ini.Uble  falcate  jaws,  as  well  as  by  their  long  and  slender 
legs.  They  chiefly  affect  sunny  and  sandy  places,  especially 
by  the  shores  of  streams  and  lakes. 

'Tiger-Cat  is  a  name  applied  to  quite  a  large  number  of 
striped  and  spotted  wild-cats,  mostly  rather  small  tropical 
animals,  often  arboreal  in  their  habits. 

Tiger-Flower,  the  Tigridia  pavonia,  a  superb  garden- 
flower  of  the  order  Iridaceae.  It  is  a  native  of  Mex. 

Tlg'latb-Pile'ser  I.,  a  powerful  Assyrian  monarch 
who  reigned  about  1150  B.  c.  His  conquests  are  recorded 
on  a  terra-cotta  cylinder  now  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  and  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  Assyrian  historical  document  that  has 
been  discovered.  In  his  reigu  Assyria  was  probably  the 
most  powerful  kingdom  in  the  world,  except  Egypt. 

Tlgra'ucs  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia  (96-55  B.  c.), 
conquered  in  his  wars  with  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria 
proper,  and  Media  Atropatene,  and  in  his  wars  with  the 
Seleucidae,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  But  having  been 
involved  in  war  with  Home  through  his  father-in-law, 
Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated  first 
by  Lucullus,  and  subsequently  by  Pompey. 

Ti'gris,  river  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  rises  in  the  mts.  of  Koor- 
distan,  and  after  a  winding  but^generally  S.  E.  course  of 
about  1000m.,  it  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Korna,  and  forms 
the  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  enters  the  Per.  Gulf  after  a  course 
of  about  100m.  The  prin.  places  on  its  banks  are  Diarbe- 
kir,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad,  and  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Opis. 

Tll'deii  (SAMUEL  JONES),  b.  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9,  1814,  grad.  from  Yale  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  entered  early  into  politics,  and  for  14  yrs.  was 
chairman  of  the  Dem.  State  committee  of  N.  Y.  ;  was  a 
member  of  2  constitutional  conventions  (in  1846  and  in  1867), 
and  also  served  2  terms  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  State 
legislature,  first  in  1846,  and  second  in  1872 ;  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  by  the  Dem.  party  gov.  of  N.  Y.  Nominated 
by  the  Dem.  national  convention,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June 
29.  1876,  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Tilghman,  til'man  (TENCH),  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Mar. 
85,  1810,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1832,  when  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieut.  4th  Artil. ;  resigned  Nov.  30, 
1833.  From  1841  to  1851  was  com.  of  State  public  works, 
pres.  Talbot  Insurance  Co.  1846-49,  supt.  of  military  dept.  of 
Md.  Military  Acad.  1847-57,  U.  S.  consul  at  Turk's  Island 
1849,  and  same  yr.  at  Mayaguez  ;  was  pres.  (1855-61)  of  Md. 
and  Del.  R.  R.,  projected  and  carried  to  successful  comple- 
tion by  him  ;  also  U.  S.  collector  of  customs  at  Oxford  1857- 
61 ;  was  brig. -gen.  of  State  militia  1*37-60,  and  maj.-gen. 
1860-61,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  S.  Confederacy. 
D.  Dec.  22,  1874. 

Tilgbmau  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug. 
12,  1756,  removed  to  Phila. ;  studied  law ;  practised  at  the 
Md.  bar  1783-93,  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  sev- 
eral yrs. ;  was  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  1801- 
02 ;  became  pres.  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  July  1805. 
and  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pa.  Feb.  1806 ;  pres. 
of  Amer.  Philosophical  Society  1824.  D.  Apr  30  1827 
niffhman's  Saiid-Blast.  See  SAND  BLAST. 
rilia't-eie  [from  Tilui,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly  trop- 
ical, and  allied  to  Malvaceae.  The  well-known  basswood 
and  linden  trees  belong  to  this  order,  as  do  the  jute-plant 
and  a  number  of  timber  and  fruit  trees  of  tropical  regions 
™TI  ,ud  8la  [named  by  Linnaeus  in  honor  of  Dr.  Elias 
.Hands,  a  Finnish  botanist],  a  genus  of  epiphytic  air-plants 
of  the  order  Bromeliaceae.  There  are  many  species,  8  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  S.  U.  S.  Of  these,  T.  usneoides  the 
long  or  Sp.  moss  (so  called),  is  the  best  known.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  more  humid  dists.  of  the  South,  where  it  hangs 
in  long  festoons  from  the  trees.  Its  central  fibre  is  exten- 
sively used  in  stuffing  mattresses. 

Ti  I  lemoiit,  tel-mon',  de  (Louis  SEBASTIEN  LE  NAIN),  b 
at  Paris  Nov.  30.  1637,  was  ed.  by  the  Jansenists  of  Port 
Royal ;  studied  theol.  at  the  sem.  of  Beauvais  ;  took  holy 
orders  in  1672,  and  became  subdeacon  at  the  St.  Lambert  • 
•etired  in  1677  to  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal,  and,  when 
the  govt.  closed  this  inst.  in  1679,  to  his  estate  of  Tillemont 
between  \  mcennes  and  Montreuil.  He  wrote  Memoires  pour 
eervtra  Vffigtoire  ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  Siecles,  His- 
toire  des  Empereurs  et  des  avtres  Princes  qui  ont  regne  durant 
Ittttemvmiers  Siecles  de  VEglise,  etc.  IJ.  Jan.  10,  1698. 
xro  \  •Sfo(8A£?lsi  LEONARD),  C.  B.,  b.  in  Queen's  co.,  N.  B., 
May  8, 1818,  settled  at  St.  John's ;  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  temperance  associations ;  engaged  in  politics  on 
the  temperance  issue  ;  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assem- 
bly 1851 ;  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  provincial 


sec  Nov.  ia>4  ;  was  leader  of  the  govt.  1861-65  ;  was  a  com. 
to  confer  with  the  govts.  of  Canada  and  N.  S.  on  intercolo- 
nial trade  and  railways  1861,  and  on  the  project  of  confed- 
eration 1864 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Brit.  govt.  on  railway 
question  1861-62,  and  on  that  of  confederation  1866-67 :  for 
several  yrs.  from  organization  of  Dominion  govt.  in  1867 
was  minister  of  customs  in  the  cabinet. 

Tll'liiigliast  (JOSEPH  LEONARD),  b.  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
in  1791,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1819 :  became  a  lawyer  at  Prov- 
idence ;  was  many  yrs.  a  member  of  the  State  assembly, 
and  often  speaker  of  that  body  ;  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  promoting  improvements  in  the  judiciary  and  common- 
school  systems,  and  was  M.  C.  1837-43.  Wrote  An  Oration 
on.  Gen.  Greene,  A  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  etc.  D. 
Dec.  30,  1844. 

I'i 1 1'iiiaii  (SAMUEL  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  1,  1815,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  ia31 ;  studied  law 
at  Canandaigua ;  practised  for  several  yrs.  there  and  at 
Seneca  Falls,  but  removed  subsequently  to  New  York ;  gave 
up  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  science ;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Amer. 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  :  became  a 
member  of  the  Amer.  Institute  in  1863,  and  afterward  its 
corresponding  sec.  and  ed.  of  its  Transactions.  He  was  the 
originator  of  a  number  of  ingenious  contrivances.  D.  Sept. 
4,  1875. 

Ttl'loch  (ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Glasgow  Feb.  28, 
1759,  was  a  practical  mechanic,  and  in  1781  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  production  of  stereotype  plates  for  printing.  In 
1787  went  to  London,  where  he  purchased  The  Star,  an 
evening  paper,  which  he  conducted  for  more  than  30  yrs. 
In  1797  he  established  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Mechanic's  Oracle.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Sandemanian  sect,  and  pub.  Dissertations  In- 
troductory to  the  Study  of  the  Apocalypse.  D.  Jan.  26,  1825. 

Til'lotson  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  Oct. 
1630,  was  ed.  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made 
a  fellow  in  1651.  He  was  originally  a  rigid  Puritan,  but  at 
the  Restoration  went  over  to  the  Established  Ch.,  in  which 
he  took  orders,  and  became  in  succession  curate  of  Ches- 
hunt,  rector  of  Keddington,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  and  finally,  in  1691, 
abp.  of  Canterbury.  He  took  an  active  part  in  measures  in 
opposition  to  popery,  opposed  the  declaration  of  Charles  II. 
in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succes- 
sion. He  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  Eng.  preachers.  D. 
Nov.  22,  1694. 

Til'ly,  von  (JOHANN  TSERCLAES),  COUNT,  b.  in  the  castle 
of  Tilly,  near  Gemblours,  prov.  of  Brabant,  Belg.,  in  Feb. 
1559,  was  destined  for  the  ch.,  but  preferred  the  military 
profession ;  was  in  1610  appointed  field-marshal  by  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  When  the  Thirty  Years'  war  broke 
out  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Holy  League  ;  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Bohemia  after 
the  battle  of  Prague,  Nov.  8,  1620 ;  conquered  the  Palatin- 
ate ;  defeated  Christian  IV.  at  Lutter-am-Barenberge  Aug. 
27,  1626 ;  was  made  commander-in-chief  also  of  the  Aus. 
army  after  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein  in  1630 ;  stormed 
Magdeburg  May  20,  1630,  but  was  utterly  defeated  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  at  Breitenfeld,  Sept.  17,  1631,  and  again  on 
the  Lech,  Apr.  15,  1632,  in  which  battle  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  D.  Apr.  30,  1632. 

Til'tnii,  N.  H.    See  APPENDIX. 

Ti  lion  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Kent  co.,  Del.,  June  1,  1745, 
ed.  at  Nottingham  Acad.  and  at  Phila.  med.  schools ;  prac- 
tised at  Dover,  Del.,  until  1776,  when  he  became  surgeon  to 
a  Del.  regiment,  with  which  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
L.  I.  and  White  Plains  ;  was  hospital  surgeon  from  1777  to 
the  end  of  the  war ;  resumed  practice  at  Dover  1783  ;  served 
many  yrs.  in  the  legislature  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong.  1783-85  ;  com.  of  loans  1785-1801 ;  was  appointed 
phys.  and  surgeon-gen,  to  the  U.  S.  A.  1812 ;  wrote  Economi- 
cal Observations  on  Military  Hospitals.  D.  May  14.  1822. 

Ti  It  on  (.THEODORE),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  2,  1885,  was  ed. 
at  the  New  York  Free  Acad.  ;  entered  upon  journalism  at 
an  early  age,  and  in  1856  was  employed  upon  the  New  York 
Independent,  a  weekly  religious  journal  edited  by  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr.  Beecher  resigning  the  editorship 
of  the  Independent  in  1863,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.,  who  in 
1871  also  became  ed.  of  the  Brooklyn  Union.  In  1872  his 
connection  with  these  journals  was  discontinued,  and  he 
established  The  Golden  Age,  a  weekly  journal,  which  he 
conducted  till  1874.  He  was  a  popular  public  lecturer,  and 
has  pub.  The  Amer.  Board  and  Slavery,  Golden-Haired  Ger- 
trude, The  King's  King,  etc. 

Timber  and  Timber  Trees.  Although  the  more 
important  of  these  have  been  treated  of  or  mentioned  under 
their  names  or  under  appropriate  heads,  yet  the  most  prom- 
inent species  of  timber-trees  used  in  this  country  may  here 
be  referred  to,  although  very  briefly. 

INDIGENOUS  NORTH  AMERICAN  TIMBER  TREES. — (1)  Conif- 
erous Division.— Ot  those  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
the  most  important,  and  for  its  uses  the  best  in  the  world, 
is  white  pine  (Pinus  slrofnis\  in  Eng.  called  Weymouth  pine. 
Hard-pine  lumber,  variously  called  yellow  pine,  pitch  pine, 
etc.,  is  most  largely  furnished,  and  of  best  quality,  by  P. 
avstralis,  the  long-leaved  pine  of  the  S.  States.  P.  rigida, 
the  N.  pitch  pine,  both  in  the  N.  and  S.  States  furnishes  a 
similar  but  inferior  and  generally  smaller  timber ;  and  ex- 
cellent hard  pine  is  yielded  by  the  short-leaved  pine  (P. 
mitis).  Larch  or  hackmatack  (Larix  Americana)  of  the  N. 
furnishes  a  very  valuable  lumber,  important  in  ship-buijd- 
ing.  Next  are  the  spruces,  with  wood  tougher  than  white 
pine,  but  more  liable  to  shakes  and  splits.  Black  spruce 
(Abies  nigra)  has  the  widest  range  and  yields  the  best  lum- 
ber, especially  prized  for  spars.  White  spruce  (A.  alba)  is 
inferior.  Hemlock  spruce  (A.  Canadensis)  furnishes  at  the 
N.  a  valuable  but  coarse  lumber.  The  balsam-firs  are  of  no 
account  for  timber.  Of  the  cypress  -tribe,  the  bald  cypress 
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of  the  S.  States  (Tarodiwn  distic/ium)  furnishes  lumber  of 
great  size  and  much  durability,  but  light  and  shaky  ;  while 
the  arborvitae  or  white  cedar  of  the  N.  (Thuja  occidentals) 
and  that  of  the  Middle  and  S.  States  ( Gvpretvst  thyoides) 
yield  small  T.  of  exceeding  durability,  especially  for  posts  ; 
and  red  cedar  (../«// iperi/*  Virginiana*  furnishes  a  red  and 
fragrant  fine-grained  wood  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the 
Pacific  States  and  Rocky  Mt.  region  the  coniferous  trees  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  immense  height  and  girth,  but  none 
so  valuable  as  the  E.  species.  For  spruces,  the  Abies  Doug- 
f'tftii  or  Douglas  spruce,  of  Or.  and  Cal.,  is  far  the  best  of 
the  race,  as  well  as  the  largest.  The  Menzies  spruce  (A. 
Menziesii)  surpasses  our  black  spruce  ;  and  our  balsam-firs 
are  represented  by  nobler  species,  which  furnish  better 
lumber.  The  cypress  tribe  is  represented  by  several  cy- 
presses of  considerable  value  ;  also  in  Or.  and  northward 
by  an  arborvitse  (Thuja  glgantea),  vastly  surpassing  the  E. 
species  in  size  and  value  for  timber,  and  in  Cal.  by  the 
famous  redwood  (Semioia  sempervirens),  the  light  and  red- 
dish wood  of  which  is  incomparable  for  building  purposes 
and  excellent  for  interior  finish.  (See  SEQUOIA.) 

(2)  Amentaceous  Trees.—  The  oaks  are  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  valuable  is  the  white  oak  (Qutrcut  alba).    It 
grows  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  6  or  7  ft., 
and  yields  handsome  logs.    The  wood  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
color,  straight-grained,  compact,  tough,  strong,  durable,  and 
shrinks  but  little.    It  is  used  for  frames  of  structures  where 
strength  and  durability  are  required,  coach-making,  cooper- 
ing, ship-building,  and.  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the 
domestic  arts.    For  cabinet-making  and  interior  decoration 
it  is  highly_  valued.    The  other  annual-fruited  species  come 
next  to  this  in  value— viz.  chestnut-oaks,  post-oak,  bur-oak, 
etc.    At  the  S.,  along  the  coast,  the  live-oak  (Q.  virens)  is  a 
peculiar  type,  and  for  ship-building  is  prized    above  all 
others,  but  it  does  not  give  large  T.    Its  height  is  from  40  to 
50  ft. ;  diameter,  1  to  2  ft.    The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color 
when  first  cut,  which  deepens  to  a  dark  brown  with  age  ; 
it  is  hard,  tough,  strong,  heavy,  and  very  difficult  to  work, 
on  account  of  the  grain  being  waved  or  twisted.    The  pores 
are  minute,  and  the  silver-grain  very  bright  and  distinct. 
The  biennial-fruited  oaks  have  a  porous  wood  unfitted  for 
casks  to  hold  liquids,  less  durable,  and  less  strong.    The 
best  of  them— viz.  black  oak  (Q.  tinctoria) — is  found  on 
poorer  soils  than  the  white  oak,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
80  to  90  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  4  to  5  ft.    The  outer  bark  is 
greatly  used  for  tanning,  and  the  inner  bark,  called  quer- 
citron, for  dyeing.    Red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  is  used  for  similar 
purposes,  though  it  is  inferior  in  quality.    Sp.  oak  (Q.fd- 
cata)  and  willow-oak  (Q.  Phellos)  are  superior  :  and  so  are 
laurel  or  shingle  oak  (so  called  because  the  wood  was  used 
for  shingles).    Cal.  and  Or.  have  oaks  of  peculiar  species, 
some  of  them  good  timber-trees,  but  none  which  equal 
white  oak.    Chestnut  ( Castama  vesca)  is  a  large  tree  of  the 
Atlantic  States  only,  essentially  of  the  same  species  as  the 
European,  yielding  a  coarse-grained  and  porous  but  durable 
lumber,  easily  worked,  and  valuable  for  wainscoting,  etc. 
The  Amer.  beech  (Fagiisfeniiginea)  has  a  very  close-grained 
and  hard  wood,  of  which  joiners'  tools  are  made.    Iron- 
wood  (Ostrya)  and  hornbeam  (Carpinm),  as  the  names  de- 
note, have  very  hard  wood,  but  they  are  rather  small  trees, 
peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  States.    The  hickory,  in  several 
species,  is  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  States.    The  shell-bark 
or  shag-bark  ( Carya  alba)  is  the  best,  but  all  have  a  very 
tough  and  hard  wood  of  remarkable  strength,  much  prized 
for  tools  and  the  like.    The  walnut  (Juglam)  is  known  in 
the  Atlantic  States  by  2  species— i.  e.  white  walnut  or  butter- 
nut (J.  cinerea),  the  favorite  wood  for  gun-stocks  and  of 
late  for  wainscoting  and  cabinet-work,  but  a  small  tree ; 
and  black  walnut  (./.  nigra),  the  most  important  of  our 
woods  for  the  cabinet-maker,  a  tree  of  ample  size.    The 
heart-wood  is  of  a  violet  color  when  first  cut,  but  upon  ex- 
posure becomes  dark.    The  birches  are  valuable  timber- 
trees  of  the  second  class,  having  a  hard  and  fine-grained 
wood,  valued  by  cabinet-makers.    Of  the  5  species  which 
in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada  form  good-sized  trees, 
the  black  or  sweet  birch,  sometimes  called  cherry  birch 
(Belula  lento),  is  most  prized,  being  excellent  for  furniture  ; 
and  yellow  birch  (B.  lutea)  is  equally  good,  but  lighter  in 
color.    Poplars  or  cottonwoods  (Popnlus)  make  large  trees, 
as  do  some  willows,  but  the  wood  is  weak,  soft,  and  of  no 
durability. 

(3)  Other  Deciduous  Trees.— Only  the  most  important  can 
be  mentioned.    Plane  tree,  button  wood,  or  sycamore  (Pta- 
tanus  occidentalism!  the  Atlantic  States,  and  a  corresponding 
species  in  Cal.)  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  size  which 
the  trunk  may  attain,  but  it  soon  becomes  hollow,  and  the 
wood,  which  is  handsome  on  account  of  the  strong  silver- 
grain,  is  useless  for  the  purposes  it  would  otherwise  be  well 
adapted  for.    The  laurel  family  is  represented  in  the  E.  by 
the  sassafras,  and  in  Cal.  by  a  laurel  ( Tetranthera  Oalifornica), 
the  light-colored  and  variegated  wood  of  which  is  extremely 
beautiful.    Elms  are  given  only  to  the  E.  side  of  our  conti- 
nent, and  white  elm  (Ulmus  Americana)  is  the  most  noted 
species,  a  large  tree,  with  handsome  but  not  very  durable 
wood.    Slippery  elm  (U.  fulva)  is  a  smaller  tree,  and  the 
reddish  wood  is  tougher.    The  ashes  are  timber-trees  of 
the  first  class,  of  which  there  are  6  species  in  the  Atlantic 
and  2  in  the  Pacific  States.    The  yellowish  wood  is  very 
firm  and  tough,  but  comparatively  light,  straight-grained, 
and  easy  to  work.    White  ash  (Fraxinw  Americana)  is  the 
best  and  most  used,  and  is  unexcelled  for  purposes  where 
strength,  elasticity,  and  durability  are  needed.    Black  ash 
(F.  samfy>icifofia\  a  smaller  tree,  has  tougher  wood,  easily 
separable  into  layers,  and  is  therefore  used  for  hoops  and 
strong  basket-work.     Amer.  holly  (Ilex  opaca)  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  like  the  European  species,  has  a  very  fine- 
grained and  compact  white  wood,  used  for  ornamental 
cabinet-work,   wooden  screws,  etc.      Tupelo,  pepperidge, 
or  sour-gum  trees  (Xyssa)  of  2  or  3  Atlantic  States  species, 
and  sweet- gum  (Liyuidambar  styracijlua),  mostly  have  a 


very  tough  wood,  of  various  uses,  but  not  much  used  as 
timber;  and  flowering  dogwood  (Cornus  Jlorida),  although 
the  wood  is  prized,  is  seldom  large  enough  to  form  a  timber- 
tree.  The  Ky.  coffee  tree  (Oymnodcutvt  Canadensis)  is  a 
stately  tree,  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  handsome  rosy  or 
brownish  wood,  well  suited  for  cabinet-work.  Honey-locust 
is  of  little  account,  but  the  true  locust  (Robinia  pseudatacia) 
affords  a  timber  equal  to  live-oak  and  red  cedar  in  dura- 
bility, especially  valued  for  treenails  and  in  naval  arch, 
generally.  Maples  are  fine  trees,  of  which  one  species  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  2  or  3  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  impor- 
tant for  timber.  Sugar  maple  (Acer  saccharimim)  is  much 
the  most  valuable,  having  a  hard  and  close-grained  wood, 
of  light  color  and  silky  lustre  when  polished,  and  the 
varieties  called  "  curled  "  and  "  birdseye  "  maple  are  greatly 
prized  for  cabinet-work.  The  soft  maples,  so  called  from 
the  character  of  their  wood,  are  the  white  or  silver  maple 
(A.  dasycarpum)  and  the  red  or  swamp  maple  (A.  rubntm), 
the  former  a  large  and  the  latter  a  medium-sized  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  used  for  lasts,  for  carvings,  etc.  Lindens 
or  limes,  here  commonly  called  basswood,  of  which  there 
are  2  well-marked  species  in  the  Atlantic,  but  none  in  the 
Pacific  State_s,  are  first-class  forest-trees  for  size,  and  their 
soft  and  white  fine-grained  wood  is  excellent  for  various 
purposes  where  lightness  with  moderate  strength  is  de- 
manded. Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  sometimes 
called  white-wood,  but  in  the  W.  Atlantic  States  commonly 
known  as  poplar,  has  a  light  and  soft  wood,  like  that  of  the 
linden,  but  more  valuable  and  much  more  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes.  This  noble  and  most  valu- 
able tree  is  of  the  magnolia  family,  which  in  the  cucumber 
tree  and  in  great-flowered  magnolia  of  S.  States  furnishes 
2  other  fine  trees  of  same  character  of  wood,  but  of  com- 
paratively small  use.  (See  FORESTRY  in  APPENDIX.^ 

EXOTIC  TIMBER  TREES.— Those  of  Europe  need  not  be 
enumerated,  as  they  are  analogues  of  our  own— i.  e.  differ- 
ent species  of  pine,  larch,  spruce,  oak,  beech,  elm,  ash,  lin- 
den, etc.,  only  the  chestnut  being  the  same  or  nearly  so — but 
are  far  fewer  in  species  and  in  kind.  As  to  foreign  woods 
of  tropical  regions  imported  for  the  use  of  cabinet-makers 
— such  as  mahogany,  Sp.  cedar  (Cedrela  odorata),  rosewood, 
lignum-vitae,  and  the  like— they  are  mostly  treated  under 
their  names  in  this  work.  ASA  GRAY. 

Timber,  Preservation  of.  See  PRESERVATION  OP 
TIMBER. 

Timber  Trees,  Culture  of.  See  ARBORICULTURE. 
Timbuc'too,  town  of  Soodan,  Central  Afr.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Niger,  near  the  desert  of  Sahara.  It  is  an  unhealthy 
and  unproductive  dist. :  provisions  have  to  be  brought  to  it 
from  distant  places.  But  for  the  traffic  between  N.  and 
Central  Afr.  it  is  of  great  importance.  Dates,  European 
manufactures,  firearms,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  and  paper  are 
brought  here  through  Sahara,  and  exchanged  for  gums, 
ostrich-feathers,  gold-dust,  and  palm  oil.  The  town  is 
poorly  built.  Its  inhabs.,  about  13,000,  are  negroes. 

Time  [Sax.  tima}  has  been  characterized  as  that  wherein 
there  is  room  for  events  to  happen,  as  in  space  there  is  room 
FIO.  i  for  things  to  be  placed. 

With  regard  to  the  meas- 
ures of  time,  whether 
variable  or  accurate.  A 
suitable  measure  of  time, 
and  withal  a  natural  one, 
is  to  be  found  in  the 
earth's  rotation  about  its 
axis ;  which  measure 
will  be  found  to  possess 
the  three  requisites  which 
must  belong  to_  every 
good  measure— viz.  (1)  It 
must  be  of  suitable  size 
or  magnitude ;  (2)  it 
must  be  readily  accessi- 
ble, and  admit  of  an 
easy  application ;  (3)  it 
must,  if  possible,  be  in- 
variable. 

(1)  The  sidereal  day 
which  is  completed  in 
the  time  occupied  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  will  be  found  to  have  in 
itself  all  these  requisites,  though  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  the  exposition  of  that. 

Of  Solar  Time,  Mean  Solar  Time,  Apparent  Solar  Time,  and 
the'Equation  of  Time.— If,  as  in  Fig.  1,  P M  be,  at  any  instant, 
the  meridian,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the  visible 
place  of  the  sun,  then  to  all  places  of  which  P  M  is  the  me- 
ridian, to  which  the  sun  is  visible,  the  time  will  be  that 
of  apparent  noon.  Between  that  and  the  next  succeeding 
noon  the  earth  will  have  moved  from  P  to  P'.  Before  this 
a  sidereal  day  will  have  been  accomplished,  the  meridian 
having  in  that  period  arrived  at  the  position  P'  M,  parallel  to 
its  first  position.  P  M.  But  in  order  that  the  plane  of  the 
same  meridian  should  a  second  time  pass  through  the  ap- 
parent place  of  the  sun.  P'  M'  must  rotate  still  farther  until 
it  arrives  at  the  position  P'  S,  and  then,  and  not  before,  will 
be  completed  the  apparent  solar  day.  The  time  meted  out 
by  these  motions  is  apparent  solar  time.  Now,  the  arc  M'  S 
iii  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  is  (on  a  small  scale)  an 
arc  of  right  ascension,  and  P  P',  in  the  same  plane,  meas- 
ures, on  the  large  scale,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
also  in  right  ascension  ;  and  the  angle  at  the  sun  measured 
by  P  P'  is  the  alternate  angle  to  M'  P  S.  Hence  the  angular 
excess  of  motion  M'  P  S  above  a  whole  rotation,  between 
one  noon  and  the  next,  is  itself  equal  to  the  angular  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  (orbital  motion,  that  is)  in  right  ascension 
in  the  same  interval.  Now,  the  angular  motion  of  the  earth 
in  right  ascension  from  day  to  day  is  variable.  Hence,  al- 
though the  earth's  rotation  is  isochronous,  the  solar  days 
must  be  unequal.  But  by  combining  a  great  number  of 
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them,  and  then  dividing  by  the  whole  number,  we  obtain 
the  average  or  mean  solar  day.  In  consequence  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  in  an  orbit  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator  solar  time  would  be  made  too  fast,  as  the 
earth  was  going  from  the  equinox  toward  the  solstice,  this 
variation  being,  however,  exactly  overcome  at  the  end  of 
the  one  quarter  of  the  yr.,  when  the  earth  would  arrive  at 
the  solstice.  But  in  going  from  the  solstice  toward  the 
next  equinox,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  oblique  motion  would 
be  to  make  solar  time  at  first  too  slow,  as  the  earth  was  going 
from  the  solstice  toward  the  next  equinox  ;  this  variation  also 
to  be  overcome  at  the  end  of  the  one  quarter  of  a  yr.,  when 
the  earth  would  arrive  at  the  next  equinox  ;  and  the  right 
ascension  of  the  earth  thus  be  the  same  at  the  equinoxes  and 
at  the  solstices  as  it  would  be  if  the  earth  had  moved  uni- 
formly In  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  and  so  had  kept  mean 
time.  Solar  time  would  thus  be  right  when  the  earth  was  at 
either  of  the  equinoxes  or  of  the  solstices,  while  between  any 
equinox  and  the  succeeding  solstice  solar  time  would  be  too 
fast  ;  but  between  any  solstice  and  the  succeeding  equinox 
solar  time  would  be  too  slow. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  we  shall  determine  the  extent 
of  variation  from  mean  time—i.  e.  the  equation  of  time  —  and 
with  this,  and  in  order  to  it,  from  what  limits  mean  time  is 
to  be  reckoned.    If,  as  in  Fig.  1,  M'  S  represent  the  excess 
above  a  whole  revolution  required  to  complete  a  mean  solar 
day  —  which  angular  excess  is  measured,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  the  arc  P  P'  with  its  centre  at  the  sun—  then  in  the  24th 
part  of  a  mean  solar  day  this  excess  so  measured  by  the 
earth's  motion  in  right  ascension  will  be  the  24th  part  of 
P  P',  or,  in  arc,  also  the  24th  part  of  M'  S.    As,  then,  a 
whole  mean  solar  day  will  consist  of  the  time  required  to 
describe  an  entire  rotation  +  the  time  of  describing  M'  S, 
so  in  1  mean  solar  hour  the  time  required  will  be  that  of  de- 
scribing V^4  of  a  whole  rotation  (i.  e.  1/~t  of  a  sidereal  day), 
together  with  the  sidereal  time  required  to  describe  V-M  of 
M'  S.    If,  then,  a  terrestrial  meridian  such  as  P  m'  (Fig.  2) 
be  15°  of  terrestrial  Ion.  to  the  W.  of  P  m,  and  the  plane  of 
P  m  pass  through  the  apparent  position  of  the  sun,  then  in 
the  '/24  part  of  a  mean  solar  day  (1  mean  solar  hour)  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  will 
not    only    transfer    P  m' 
through  the  15°  belonging 
to   1    sidereal    hour,    and 
bring  the  W.  meridian  to 
the  position  P  m"  (paral- 
lel to  the  original  position 
of  P  m),  but  also  (in  the 
completion  of  the  1  hour 
of  mean  solar  hour)  the 
arc  of  excess  due  to  the 
earth's  motion  meanwhile 

in  right  ascension,  and  which  (on  the  large  scale)  is  meas- 
ured by  P  P'  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  1  hour  of  mean 
solar  time  the  2d  meridian  will  have  arrived  at  the  P'  m'  in  a 
direction  then  passing  through  the  sun,  as  did  the  meridian 
P  m  at  first.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  difference  of  15°  in  ter- 
restrial Ion.  will  require  a  difference  of  1  hour  in  time,  whether 
the  time  in  question  be  mean  solar  or  it  be  sidereal  time. 
Having  thus  ascertained  in  what  measure  as  to  time  angular 
difference  of  position  of  meridians  is  to  be  interpreted,  and 
having  ascertained  what  would  at  any  given  time  be  the 
angular  position  of  a  given  meridian  with  regard  to  the  sun 
"/he  earth  moved  uniformly  in  right  ascension  in  the  plane 
of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  actual  angular  position  of  the 
same  meridian  with  regard  to  the  sun  in  consequence  of 
he  earth's  veritable  motions,  the  difference  between  these 
two,  transformed  into  time  measurement,  at  the  rate  of  15° 
to  an  hour,  will  be  the  equation  of  time. 

Of  Local  Time,  and  the  Day  of  the  Week  correspondent  to  the 
«i»*.-These  may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example  in  the 
aetermination  of  an  answer  to  what  has  been  esteemed  a 
puzzling  problem—  viz.  if  we  could  advance  westward  so 
rapidly  as  to  keep  it  always  noon,  when  should  we  pass 
™  "?  OIie  .y,  of  the  week  into  another  (suppose  from 
Wednesday  into  Thursday)?  With  regard  to  this,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usually  forgotten,  or  else  overlooked,  that  be- 
:  it  can  be  accurately  determined  where  Wednesday  will 
nd!,(?u^  where  Wednesday  is  to  begin.  To 
A  will,  be  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  me- 

And  then  reckoning  from  that  meridian  contin- 
uously westward,  the  local  time  will  be  found  more  and 
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>ehind  that  of  the  first  meridian,  until  at  last,  in  Ion. 
.,  the  local  time  will  be  found  to  be  12  hours  behind 
the  first  meridian.    But  reckoning  from  the  same 
muously  eastward,  the  local  time  will  be 
—  ceot  that  of  the  first  meridian, 
the  local  time  will  be  found  to 
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Time  Signals.  Two  methods  of  transmitting  time  ar« 


ings  whic 


ings  wic    are  to  receive  the  time.    By  merely  introducing 
a  number  of  electro-magnets  the  belts  of  'the  stem  Hrd 
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minutes  is  indicated  by  the  omission  of  any  other  given 
number  of  clock-beats,  these  omissions  being  made  auto- 
matically by  toothed  wheels  in  the  standard  clock.  In  the 
second  method  the  clocks  are  place^  in  the  same  circuit  as 
the  standard  clock,  and  the  electric  current  is  used  as  a 
regulating  power  by  causing  a  helix  so  placed  in  the  clock 
to  be  controlled  as  to  alternately  encircle  2  magnets  placed 
with  their  opposite  poles  toward  each  other,  and  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum,  to  attract  and  repel  the  2 
magnets.  This  latter  method  is  known  as  the  Jones  plan. 

Tlino'leon,  a,  native  of  Corinth  and  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  families  of  the  city ;  put  to  death  his 
own  brother,  Timophanes,  who  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
democratic  const,  of  their  native  city  and  make  himself 
tyrant.  In  344  B.  c.  an  embassy  arrived  from  Syracuse  in 
Sic.,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  demanded  the  intervention  of 
the  mother  city  in  the  struggle  between  Hicetas  and  Dio- 
nysius  the  Younger,  each  of  whom  wished  to  become  mas- 
ter of  the  city.  The  aid  was  willingly  granted,  and  T.  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  He  expelled  both 
Dionysius  and  Hicetas,  established  a  democratic  const.,  re- 
peopled  the  city,  and  brought  it  in  a  very  short  time  into  a 
most  flourishing  state.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal  and 
Hamilcar  they  sent  an  army  of  80,000  men  against  Syracuse, 
but  T.  routed  them  completely  in  339  B.  c.,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which  the  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Gr.  and  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sic.  D.  in 
337  B.C. 

TImoor.    See  TIMUR. 

Timor',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  largest 
of  the  chain  which  stretches  eastward  from  Java.  Area, 
8820  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  400,000.  It  is  traversed  from 
E.  to  W.  by  a  range  of  lofty  mts.,  which  everywhere  show 
marks  of  volcanic  agencies ;  earthquakes  are  frequent. 
Along  the  shore  are  very  fertile  and  densely  peopled  dists., 
in  which  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  papaw,  sago,  pineapples,  and 
cocoanuts  are  cultivated.  Buffaloes,  oxen,  pigs,  and  fowls 
are  plentiful ;  turtles,  pearl-oysters,  and  elegant  coral  are 
found  along  the  shores  ;  gold-dust  and  timber  are  exported. 
The  inhabs.  are  partly  Malayans,  partly  Oceanian  negroes. 
The  Dutch  have  a  residency,  Koepang,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  island  :  the  Port,  a  port,  Dilly,  in  the  N.  E. 

Tlm'othy,  or  Herd's  Grass  [reputed  to  have  been 
named  from  Timothy  Herd,  who  introduced  its  culture  in 
the  U.  S.],  the  Phleum  pratense,  one  of  the  best  of  forage- 
grasses,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  much  cultivated  there  and  in 
the  U.  S.  T.  will  not  stand  close  pasturage,  but  affords  fine 
crops  of  the  best  of  hay. 

Tlm'othy  [Gr.  Ti/udtfeos,  "one  who  honors  God"],  a 
disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  b.  at  Lystra  or  Derbe  in 
Lycaonia,  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  20  A.  D.,  the  offspring 
of  a  mixed  marriage  between  a  Greek  and  a  Jewess ; 
was  carefully  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scripts, 
by  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  who  were 
Chrs.,  but  was  not  circumcised  until  Paul  in  his  second 
missionary  journey  selected  him  as  a  companion.  He  be- 
came the  most  constant  and  devoted  of  Paul's  numerous 
fellow-workers.  He  appears  at  the  side  of  Paul  while  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  and  finally  as  overseer  of  the  important 
ch.  at  Ephesus,  where  Paul  addressed  him  2  canonical  Epis- 
tles. In  the  later  period  of  his  career  we  learn  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebs.  (xiii.  23)  that  T.  had  been  in  prison,  had 
just  been  released,  and  the  subscription  of  that  Epistle 
states  that  he  was  its  bearer,  but  from  whom,  whence,  and 
whither  have  been  much  debated. 

Timothy,  First  and  Second  Epistles  to,  two 
short  canonical  books  of  the  N.  T.,  addressed  by  Paul  to 
Timothy  as  first  overseer  of  Ephesus,  the  former  from 
Laodicea,  the  latter  from  Rome.  They  are  both  chiefly 
occupied  with  instruction  in  the  duties  of  a  spiritual  teacher, 
mingled  with  some  admonitions  of  a  personal  nature  and 
some  references  to  Timothy's  personal  history;  and  the 
Second  Epistle  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
references  to  Paul's  anticipated  martyrdom,  this  being 
probably  the  last  extant  production  of  his  pen.  With  the 
similar  letter  to  Titus  they  constitute  the  so  called  "  Pas- 
toral Epistles." 

Tlmur',  or  Tamerlane'  (the  latter  name  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  TIMUR  LENK— that  is,  "  Timur  the  Lame  "),  b. 
Apr.  9, 1336,  at  Kesh.  In  1360  he  became  chief  of  his  tribe, 
and  now  began  that  wonderful  evolution  of  conquering 
power,  which  ended  by  subjugating  the  whole  of  Central 
and  W.  Asia,  from  the  Chi.  Wall  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
from  the  Siberian  steppes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  In 
1393  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  threatening  Mos- 
cow, but  he  turned  to  the  S.,  burned  Azof  and  retreated 
into  Asia.  In  1398  he  conquered  Delhi,  whence  he  sent  an 
immense  amount  of  booty  to  Samarcand,  and  meditated 
pushing  onward  to  the  S.,  when  he  was  called  to  the  W. 
frontier  of  his  realm.  Here  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  had  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  Tur.  empire,  ruled  over  at  that  time 
by  Bajazet,  also  a  great  conqueror.  On  July  20.  1402,  the 
2  huge  armies,  led  by  Bajazet  and  T.,  met  each  other  on  the 
plain  of  Angora,  and  the  Turks  were  completely  routed ; 
Bajazet  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1404  T.  prepared  for 
a  grand  expedition  to  Chi.,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing yr.  crossed  the  Jaxartes  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
200,000  veteran  troops,  but  d.  at  Otrar  Feb.  18,  1405,  and  his 
empire  soon  became  dismembered.  His  cruelty  and  that  of 
his  soldiers  was  beyond  description. 

Tin  [Ger.  Zinn ;  Fr.  etain ;  Lat.  stannum},  a  lustrous, 
white  metal,  not  easily  affected  even  by  moist  air  at  low 
temperatures,  soft,  malleable,  of  low  tenacity,  quite  ductile 
at  212°  F.  (100°  C.),  a  moderately  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity,  not  sensibly  volatile  at  ordinary  furnace- 
heat,  fusing  at  442°  F.  (227.8°  C.),  having  after  fusion  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  7.292.  Very  pure  tin  in  blocks  is  sometimes 
disintegrated  by  extreme  cold.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
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known  metals,  being  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  Tin 
ores  are  largely  worked  in  Cornwall,  Eng.  :  Banca,  Billiton, 
and  Malacca  in  the  E.  I. ;  less  abundantly  in  Sax.,  Bohemia, 
Fr..  Sp.,  Australia,  Ire.,  Chi.,  Japan,  the  U.  8.  of  Colombia, 
and  Mex. ;  small  quantities  are  found  in  Greenland.  Swe., 
Finland,  and  Cal.  ;  other  places  in  the  U.  S.  have  afforded 
very  small  quantities — viz.  Paris  and  Hebron,  Me. ;  Chester- 
field and  Goshen,  Mass. ;  near  Jackson,  N.  H. ;  near  Boon- 
ville.  Id. ;  and  Mo.  is  said  to  have  furnished  it.  Tin  ores 
occur  in  veins  in  gneiss,  granite,  mica  and  chlorite  schists, 
and  porphyry,  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites, 
zinc-blende,  galena,  fluor-spar,  apatite,  topaz,  mica,  and 
wolfram.  The  most  important  ore  is  the  oxide,  called  cas- 
f i't rite,  tin  stone,  and  tin  ore  ;  it  occurs  in  veins,  when  it  is 
called  mine  tin,  and  also  as  rolled  pebbles  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, furnishing  excellent  ore,  known  as  stream  tin  and 
u-ood  tin.  It  is  generally  a  dark-brown  mineral,  very  hard, 
of  sp.  gr.  6.4  to  7.1 ;  crystallizing  in  tetragonal  prisms,  with 
pyramidal  ends ;  generally  has  a  high,  vitreous  lustre,  and 
contains  78.67  per  cent,  of  tin.  Native  metallic  tin  has  prob- 
ably never  been  found. 

Tineal.    See  BORAX. 

Tlii'dal  (MATTHEW),  LL.D.,b.  at  Beer-Ferris,  Devonshire, 
in  1657,  studied  at  Ox.,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1676 ; 
became  fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  in  1685  was  made  LL.D  , 
shortly  after  which  he  went  over  to  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  but 
returned  to  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  when  the  revolution  of  1688 
seemed  imminent.  After  the  revolution  he  held  several 
legal  positions,  and  received  from  the  Crown  a  pension  of 
£200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  polemics  of  his  day,  and 
pub.  The  Eights  of  the  Ch.  Asserted,  in  which  he  took  ground 
against  the  prevalent  High-Church  doctrines ;  ffew  High  Ch. 
turned  Old  Presbyterian  (publicly  burned),  and  Christianity 
as  Old  as  the  Creation.  D.  Aug.  16,  1733. 

Tlndale  (WILLIAM).    See  TTNDALE  (WILLIAM). 

Tin-Foil.    See  FOIL. 

Tin,  Geology  of.  or  Tlu-iniiies.  Though  found 
abundantly  in  certain  localities,  and  very  extensively  used 
by  all  civilized  nations,  tin  is  more  sparsely  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface  than  any  other  of  the  useful  metals. 
It  also  has  a  very  limited  geological  range,  and  is  almost 
always  found  in  the  oldest  rocks.  The  most  important 
mines  of  tin  are  those  of  Cornwall,  Eng. ,  Island  of  Banca, 
Malayan  Peninsula,  a_nd  Australia.  Quite  recently  very  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  tin  have  been  found  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  Those  of  the  latter  country  have  not  yet  been 
fully  explored,  but  the  Australian  tin-fields  are  already  ex- 
tensively worked,  and  are  producing  large  quantities  of 
metal.  "The  tin-ground  of  Australia  is  said  to  extend  along 
the  MacQuarie  River  for  150  m.,  and  the  quantity  of  tin 
obtainable  there  is  reported  to  be  so  great  that  the  entire 
demand  of  the  civilized  world  could  be  supplied  for  an  in- 
definite period  from  that  source.  Tin  occurs  in  several 
localities  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  an  object  of  exploitation,  as  at  Altenburg  and 
Zinnwald  in  Sax.,  etc.,  but  the  quantity  produced  here  is  in- 
significant as  compared  with  that  derived  from  the  Corn- 
wall and  E.  I.  mines.  In  Fr.  and  Sp.  tin  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  annual  production  of  these  countries 
amounts  to  but  a  few  tons. 

The  Amer.  continent  seems  to  be  remarkably  deficient  in 
the  ores  of  tin,  and  at  present  the  entire  consumption  of 
that  metal  in  this  country  is  supplied  from  Eng.  and  the 
E.  I.  Tin  is  known  to  occur,  and  perhaps  in  considerable 
quantity,  in  Guanuni  in  Bolivia,  but  it  is  only  worked  to  a  tri- 
fling extent.  In  N.  Amer.  the  only  tin-deposits  yet  discovered 
which  have  any  economic  importance  are  those  of  Durango 
in  Mex.,  and  we  have  no  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  obtainable  there.  Within  the  IT.  S.  tin  is  known 
to  occur  at  what  is  called  the  Temescal  Mine  in  the  S.  part 
of  Cal.  and  in  some  parts  of  Mont.,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  considerable  quantity  of  ore  has  been  found  in 
either  locality.  In  the  E.  States  tin  exists  in  Me.,  M.  H.,  and 
Mass.,  but  only  as  a  mineralogical  curiosity.  The  so  called 
tin  ore  of  Central  Mo.,  about  which  there  was  so  much  ex- 
citement a  few  yrs.  since,  has  been  found  to  contain  little 
or  no  tin,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  mining 
scheme,  like  a  similar  one  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  was  a  pure  and  unqualified  fraud. 

J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Tintoret'to,  whose  true  name  was  GIACOMO  ROBUSTI, 
b.  at  Venice  in  1512,  the  son  of  a  dyer,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  received  his  surname  ;  studied  first  under  Titian, 
afterward  independently,  and  made  it  his  great  aim  to  con- 
nect the  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring  of 
Titian.  He  worked  with  an  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  the  Paradise,  in  the  palace  of 
tke  doge,  containing  several  hundred  figures ;  the  Marriage 
in  Cana,  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute;  the  Wonder 
of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Acad. ;  the  Crucifixion,  etc.  D.  1594. 
"  Tippecanoe'  River  rises  in  Tippecanoe  Lake.  Kos- 
ciusko  co.,  Ind.  It  pursues  a  devious  S.  W.  course  for  200 
m.,  and  falls  into  the  Wabash.  On  the  banks  of  this  river, 
at  the  present  v.  of  Battle  Ground,  Tippecanoe  tp.  and  co., 
Ind.,  Gen.  Harrison  defeated  the  Indian  tribes  commanded 
by  the  Prophet,  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  Nov.  5, 1811. 

Tippoo'  Sa'hib,  sultan  of  Mysore  (1782-99),  b.  Nov.  19, 
1749.  a  son  of  Hyder  All ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  the  Eng.,  defeating  them  at  Perimbakum,  Sept.  10, 
1780,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolerun,  Feb.  18, 1782.  On 
Dec.  7,  1782,  Hyder  All  died,  and  Apr.  28,  1783,  T.  S.  took 
Bednore  and  Mangalore,  but  felt  compelled  to  conclude 
peace— at  Mangalore,  Mar.  11,  1784 — on  advantageous  con- 
ditions. It  was  his  plan  to  drive  the  Eng.  out  of  India.  The 
Eng.  E.  I.  Co.,  which  feared  him  and  knew  of  his  vast  in- 
trigues in  Fr.,  Per.,  and  Afghanistan,  fell  upon  him  in  1790. 
together  with  a  number  of  native  princes,  and  compelled 
him  in  1792  to  sue  for  peace  by  ceding  half  of  his  dominions 
and  paying  33,000.000  rupees.  This  misfortune,  however, 
did  not  diminish  his  ardor.  On  Feb.  22,  1799,  the  company 


declared  war  against  Mysore,  invaded  the  realm  with  2 
armies,  and  shut  up  the  sultan  in  his  cap.,  Seringapatam 
Here  he  fell  (May  4,  1799)  while  fighting  on  the  walls;  his 
dominions  were  confiscated  by  the  company,  and  the  spoils 
from  his  palace  were  carried  to  London. 

Tip'toft  (JOHN),  EARL  OP  WORCESTER,  b.  at  Everton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Eng.,  about  1425,  became  the  most  eminent  clas- 
sical scholar  among  Eng.  noblemen  of  the  time  ;  was  cre- 
ated earl  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  by  Henry  VI 
to  the  post  of  lord  deputy  of  Ire.  :  was  afterward  made  lord 
high  constable  of  the  Tower,  lord  high  treas.  and  knight  of 
the  Garter  by  Edward  IV.,  whose  cause  he  espoused  in  the 
"  war  of  the  Roses ;"  became  obnoxious  to  the  Lancastrians 
by  the  execution  of  several  of  their  chieftains  who  had 
landed  on  the  S.  coast  of  Eng.  He  was  the  earliest  Eng. 
patron  of  William  Caxton,  who  printed  his  translations  of  a 
part  of  Cfesar's  Commentaries,  Cicero's  De  Amicitid,  and 
other  works,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  establishment  of  the 
press  in  Eng.,  having  been  executed  by  the  Lancastrians 
Oct.  18,  1470. 

Tip'ton,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tipton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.,  in  the  exact 
geojrraphical  centre  of  the  co.  Pop.  1870, 1246 ;  1880, 1299. 

Tire'sias,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  in  anc.  Gr.,  was  blind, 
but  understood  the  lang.  of  the  birds,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  had  a  famous  oracle  near  Orchomenus,  but  after 
a  plague  it  became  silent. 

Tisch'eiidorf  (LOBEOOTT  FRIEDRICH  CONSTANTIN),  b.  at 
Lengenfeld,  Sax.,  Jan.  18,  1815,  studied  theol.  and  philology 
at  Leipsic  1834-38 ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  theology  there 
in  1843;  concentrated  his  study  on  a  critical  revision  of 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  From  the  monastery  of  Sinai  he 
brought  back  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the  oldest  Gr. 
MS.  of  the  Bible,  which  is  now  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  pub.  in  1862  in  4  vols.  f  ol.  at  the  expense  of  the  emp. 
Alexander  II.  The  prin.  results  of  T.'s  researches  were 
several  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T.  D.  Dec.  7,  1874. 

TIs'ri  [Heb.],  first  Heb.  month  of  civil  yr.  and  seventh 
of  ecclesiastical  yr. ;  corresponds  to  part  of  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Tissapher'nes,  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia  by 
Darius  II.  Xothus  in  414  B.  c.  After  the  death  of  Darius  in 
407,  his  younger  son,  Cyrus,  who  was  viceroy  of  Asia  Minor, 
tried  to  oust  his  brother,  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon,  from  the 
throne,  but  was  defeated  at  Cunaxa_  in  401  by  T.,  who  jn  re- 
ward received  the  command  also  in  Asia  Minor.  His  at- 
tempt to  punish  the  Gr.  cities  which  had  supported  Cyrus  was 
unsuccessful.  On  the  instigation  of  Parysatis,  the  king's 
mother,  he  was  assassinated  at  Colossse,  Phrygia,  in  395. 

Titan'ic-  IMo x/ide,  generally  called  Titanic  Acid. 
This  compound  alone  constitutes  3  distinct  mineral  species 
— octahedrite,  brookite,  and  rutile.  Of  the  3  mineral  forms  of 
T.  D.,  rutile  is  far  the  most  abundant,  being  indeed  in  some 
dists.  a  quite  common  mineral.  The  commoner  varieties 
have  a  peculiar  reddish  tinge,  and  a  lustre  of  a  peculiar 
dark  metallic  brilliancy  on  the  cleavages.  Its  hardness  is 
between  those  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  crystals  are 
dimetric  or  tetragonal,  and  usually  prismatic,  sometimes 
acicular.  There  are  a  great  many  Amer.  localities  of  rutile. 

Brookite  is  trimetric  or  orthorhombic  in  crystallization, 
translucent,  with  cleavage  less  distinct  than  rutile,  but 
having  the  same  metallic  adamantine  lustre.  It  has  been 
found  in  small  crystals  in  N.  C.  placer  gold,  at  Paris  in  Me., 
and  at  Ellenville  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.  At  the  celebrated 
mineral  locality  at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.,  it  is  found  as  the 
variety  arkansite. 

Octahedrite,  or  anatase,  is  tetragonal  like  rutile,  but  with 
very  different  angles  and  cleavages.  It  is  usually  octahedral 
in  form,  highly  lustrous  like  diamond,  and  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  it  in  placer  washings.  Only  one  N.  Amer.  locality 
is  cited,  in  dolomite  at  Smithfield,  R.  I. 

Ti'tans,  in  Gr.  mythology,  were  the  children  of  Uranus 
and  Gea,  numbering,  according  to  the  most  common  record, 
12  Uranus  feared  his  own  children,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Tartarus,  but  by  the  aid  of  Gea  they  broke  out  of  the  prison, 
overthrew  their  father,  and  placed  Cronos  on  the  throne. 
The  curse,  however,  which  Uranus  let  fall  on  his  children 
was  fulfilled.  Cronos  was  dethroned  by  his  own  son,  Zeus, 
and  the  T.  were  once  more  imprisoned  in  Tartarus,  where 
the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to  watch  them. 

Tithe  [A.-S.  teddha,  the  "tenth"],  the  name  of  a  tax, 
consisting  of  Vio  of  the  annual  profit  of  land,  stock,  or 
labor,  which,  instituted  by  Moses,  was  paid  by  the  Jews 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites  and  in  compensation  for 
their  service  in  the  temple.  From  the  Jewish  theocracy 
the  inst.  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  Chr.  Ch. 

Titian,  tish'e-an  (TIZIANO  VECELLIO),  b.  in  1477  at  Tai  in 
Friuli,  was  very  early  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  studied 
under  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  Bellini  was  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  whose  head  T.  afterward  became. 
It  is  also  probable  that  Titian  had  studied  under  Albert 
Diirer,  who  visited  Venice  in  1494  and  in  1507,  and  very 
striking  is  the  influence  which  at  one  time  he  received  from 
his  friend  and  fellow-student  Giorgione.  To  this  period  of 
his  career  belong  the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  in  the  Acad. 
of  Venice ;  the  rierge  au  Lapin,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ; 
the  Christ  with  the  Tribute-money,  in  the  museum  of  Dres- 
den, etc.  In  1514  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  for 
Duke  Alfonso  I.  the  Arrival  of  ffaccfnia  in  the  Island  ofAaxog 
and  A  Sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Fertility,  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  portraits  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Aripsto,  etc.,  and  in 
1516  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  coitmued  to  reside 
till  1530.  During  these  yrs.  his  style  ripened  into  perfect 
originality  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  style  is  the 
coloring.  With  respect  to  composition  T.  succeeded  sev- 
eral times  in  representing  passionate  and  highly  pathetic 
subjects,  such  as  the  St.  Petei-  Martyr  and  the  Martyrdom 


±*resemaiwn  or  ine  nrym,  me  jMwmvxw^  y  v«., «»,«... 
Crowned  with  Thortis,  the  Last  Supiter,  the  Holy  Family,  etc. 
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often  the  composition  comprises  only  one  or  two  figures, 
and  the  situation  is  almost  without  movement,  like  that  of  a 
statue  such  as  the  numerous  Madonnas.  Magdalen*,  I  enn^tn. 

1 1,,  ... c.    in  i :„•*)  he  was  invited  byChariea  \  .to  Bologna 

to  paint  his  portrait.  In  1543  he  again  visited  Bologna,  I-er- 
rara  and  this  time  also  Rome,  where  he  painted  the  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III.  In  1548  he  went  to  Augs- 
burg After  1550  ho  resided  almost  constantly  at  \  emce, 
busy  with  his  art  to  the  last  of  his  life.  He  was  81  when  he 


at  an  elevation  of  12,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  the  high  and  towering  peaks  of  the  Andes.  Its  area  is 
about  4000  sq.  m.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  on 
which  remains  of  old  Peruvian  architecture  are  found. 

TIt'lark,  or  Pipit,  name  given  to  species  of  birds  of 
the  genus  An/hits  and  group  or  sub-family  Anthmae.  These 
are  generally  associated  with  at  least  the  wagtails  (Mota- 
cillinre)  in  a  family,  Motacillidae,  and  contrasted  with  them 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  tail  (shorter  than  the 
wings),  which  is  emarginated,  and  has  the  2  central  feathers 
shorter  than  the  lateral,  and  all  broadest  near  their  ends, 
and  boldly  round  at  the  extremities.  They  are  mostly 
grayish-brown,  and  in  the  under  parts  variously  streaked. 
They  are  birds  of  passage,  Insectivorous  and  graminivorous 
as  to  food,  rather  fine  songsters,  and  graceful  in  appear- 
ance and  movements. 

Tl'tle  [Lat.  titulus],  as  a  legal  term,  signifies  the  means  of 
acquiring  property  or  ownership.  The  common  law  divides 
all  T.  into  T.  by  descent  and  by  purchase.  T.  by  descent  in- 
cludes the  single  mode  of  acquisition  through  inheritance  ; 
T.  by  purchase  embraces  all  other  methods.  The  arrange- 
ment of  an  able  Amer.  author  separates  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring property  in  land  other  than  by  descent  into  T.  not 
by  grant  and  T.  by  grant.  The  first  class  includes  escheat, 
prescription,  accretion,  estoppel,  and  adverse  possession ; 
the  second  class,  governmental  grants  (the  patents  issued  by 
the  national  govt.),  office  grants,  private  grants,  devise. 
The  foregoing  enumeration  embraces  the  various  species  of 
T.,  or  means  of  acquiring  and  transferring  property  in  land 
known  to  our  law.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Tlt'monse,  Tit,  Tomtit,  and  Chickadee,  names 
given  by  the  Eng. -speaking  peoples  to  species  of  birds  of  the 
group  or  sub-family  Parinae,  distinguished  by  a  compressed 
body,  soft  and  lax  plumage,  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
the  wings  rounded  and  short,  the  tarsi  larger  than  the  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  and  the  expansion  of  the  sides  of  the  toes 
into  a  palm.  There  are  about  87  species  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  rather  small  birds,  mostly  be- 
tween 4  and  6  inches  long,  and  are  remarkable  for  devotion 
to  their  young. 

Titmouse,  Cape.  See  CAPE  TITMOUSE. 
Tl'tus,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
one  of  the  canonical  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  is  addressed.  He 
was  a  Gentile,  his  native  place  probably  being  Ajitioch,  as 
he  first  appears  as  a  delegate  from  the  ch.  of  that  city,  ac- 
companying Paul  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  companion  of  the 
apostle  in  his  next  missionary  journey  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Macedonia,  and  was  twice  charged  with  important  missions 
to  the  ch.  in  Corinth.  T.  took  part  with  Paul  in  founding 
the  chs.  hi  Crete,  where  he  was  laboring  as  evangelist  when 
Paul's  pastoral  Epistle  was  written.  He  appears  to  have 
rejoined  Paul  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  and  was  thence  sent 
into  Dalmatia,  from  which  time  all  certain  traces  of  him 
disappear. 

Tltiis,  Epistle  to,  one  of  the  so  called  pastoral  Epis- 
tles of  the  N.  T.  canon,  written  by  Paul,  about  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  to  convey  instruction  as  to  the  work  in  Crete, 
with  the  execution  of  which  T.  had  been  commissioned. 

Tl'tus  Fla'vlus  Sabl'nus  Vespasla'iius,  com- 
monly called  by  his  prenomen  TITUS,  Rom.  emp.  (79-81),  b. 
Dec.  30,  40  A.  D.,  a  son  of  Vespasianus  and  Flavia  Domitilla, 
was  ed.  with  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship ;  in  69  finished  the  Jewish 
war  by  taking  and  destroying  Jerusalem,  Sept.  8,  70 ;  after 
his  accession  proved  a  kind  and  conscientious  ruler.  Many 
splendid  public  buildings,  the  Colosseum,  the  baths,  etc., 
were  finished ;  but  the  emp.  deserved  most  praise  for  the 
energy  he  developed  in  aiding  the  people  under  the  calam- 
ities which  befell  them  during  his  reign— the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae ;  the  conflagration 
i  Rome  m  the  following  year,  by  which  the  Capitol,  the 
library  of  Augustus,  etc.  were  destroyed  ;  and.  finally,  the 
plague.  He  d.  Sept.  13,  81. 
Titus  Living.  See  Livr. 

Tl'tusvllle,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Crawford  co.,  Pa 
in  the  extreme  S.  E.  corner  of  the  co.,  originally  a  part  of 
•il  Creek  tp.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1867.  Oil 
Creek— originally  so  called  on  account  of  the  petroleum 
which  was  occasionally  found  floating  upon  its  surface- 
flows  through  the  S.  part  of  the  city  from  W.  to  E.,  affording 
good  water-power.  The  prin.  streets  are  well  built,  laid 
with  block  pavements,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  Holly 
system  of  water-works  supplies  every  part  of  the  city  with 
the  purest  water.  Petroleum  was  discovered  in  the  E  con- 
fines of  the  city  in  1859,  since  which  time  thousands  of  wells 
have  been  bored,  from  Bradford  on  the  N.  to  Butler  co.  on 

1870  8639  M880  9046yS  ^^  *  ^^  oil-reflninS  P°int-     P°P- 

10TivT?**»  tiv'o-lt  [anc.  Tibur\  town  of  It.,  prov.  of  Rome, 

.  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome,  on  a  plateau  formed  bv 

a  spur  of  Monte  Ripoli,  about  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 

T?hS     Tv/V       A/lio  iumble?  in  its  course  toward  the 
This  town,  founded  at  least  500  yrs.  before  the  first 

fS8  w.?Wd  !n  old  Rome  itself' is  m°st  interesting  not 
only  for  its  historical  associations,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands 
The  celebrated  falls  of  the  Anio  or  Teverone.  so  praised 
by  the  Roman  poets,  are  perhaps  even  more  beautiful  now 


that  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  brought  about  by  the 
violence  of  floods,  have  compelled  the  hand  of  art  to  lend 
its  aid  to  nature.  The  Cascatelle  are  a  series  of  smaller  but 
most  picturesque  falls,  produced  by  diverting,  for  manufact- 
uring purposes,  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Anio.  On  a  rock  overlooking  the  cascades  stands  the 
beautiful  little  temple  generally  called  that  of  the  Tiburtine 
Sibyl,  though  probably  dedicated  to  Vesta— a  circular  struct- 
ure (21><8  ft.  in  diameter)  surrounded  by  an  open  portico  com- 
posed originally  of  18  columns,  only  10  of  which  now  remain. 
Traces  of  old  Rom.  villas  are  found  everywhere.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  is  very  considerable.  Pop.  8105. 

Tlaxca'la,  or  Tlascala  [Mex.  "land  of  maize"],  a 
state  of  the  Mex.  republic,  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
central  table-land,  N.  of  the  Valley  of  Puebla  and  E.  of  the 
Valley  of  Mex.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Mex.  states,  having 
an  area  of  only  1630  sq.  m. ;  is  bounded  W.  by  Mex.,  N.  W. 
by  Hidalgo,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Puebla.  The  terr.  is 
mountainous  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  the  centre  of  the  state 
is  occupied  by  the  celebrated  mt.  Malinche ;  the  N.  valley 
between  Malinche  and  the  Sierra  de  Puebla  is  traversed  by 
the  Mex.  and  Vera  Cruz  R.  R.,  and  from  Apizaco  in  the 
N.  W.  a  branch  diverges  S.  to  the  city  of  Puebla.  The  soil 
is  somewhat  hard,  and  usually  bare  of  trees,  but  extremely 
productive  of  maize,  and  in  some  parts  produces  the  maguey 
or  pulque-plant.  Hemp  has  lately  been  successfully  intro- 
duced. There  are  no  towns  of  great  importance.  Pop. 
138,988.  Cap.  Tlaxcala. 

Toad  [A.-S.  tade\,  the  Eng.  name  for  various  species  of 
Salientia  or  anurous  amphibians,  agreeing  in  having  a 
stumpy  body,  short  legs  as  compared  with  the  frogs,  and  a 
warty  skin.  The  T.  is  the  representative  of  a  group  of 
families  called  Bufonidae,  Rhinophrynidae,  and  Batracho- 
phrynidae. 

1.  In  the  Bufonidas  the  skin  is  warty  ;  both  a  tympanum 
and  cavum  tympani   are    developed ;   there   are   well-de- 
veloped (2)  eustachian  tubes  and  parotid  glands,  and  the 
tongue  is  free  behind.    The  family  is  quite  rich  in  species, 
and  very  generally  distributed.    They  all  live  upon  insects, 
and  their  appetite  is  almost  insatiable. 

2.  In  the  Rhinophrynidse  the  skin  is  also  rough,  neither 
tympanum  nor  cavum  tympani  are  developed  ;  the  eus- 
tachian tubes  are  rudimentary  or  absent ;  there  are  no 
parotid  glands,  and    the   tongue   is    free  in  front   (fixed 
behind).    The  family  is  represented  by  a  single  genus,  con- 
fined to  tropical  Amer. 

3.  In  the    Batrachophrynidae  the  skin  is  smooth  ;   there 
is  neither  tympanum  nor  cavum  tympani ;  no  eustachian 
tubes,  no  parotid  glands ;    the  tongue  is  mostly  adherent, 
the  middle  part  only  of  the  hind  border  being  free. 

Toad-Fish,  the  name  applied  to  the  species  of  fishes 
representing  the  families  Batrachidae  and  Maltheidae. 

1.  The  Batrachidae  belong  to  the  order  Teleocephali,  and 
are  characterized  by  their  subcylindrical  body,  but  com- 
pressed  backward,   and  gradually  diminishing   from   the 
head  to  the  tail ;  the  skin  is  naked  or  covered  with  minute 
scales.    The  family  is  represented  by  carnivorous  fishes  in 
many  tropical  and  temperate  seas,  although  not  very  rich 
in  species.    They  are  bottom  fishes,  living  mostly  in  the 
mud,  and  in  some  instances  ensconce  themselves  in  the 
empty  valves  of  shells.    The  Batrachi  are  to  be  feared  on 
account  of  their  bite,  as  their  teeth  and  jaws  are  quite 
strong,  and  the  Thalassophrynes,  on  account  of  the  wounds 
which  they  can  inflict  with  their  opercular  spines.    The 
opercular  spines  of  most  of  the  species  are  solid,  but  those 
of   Thalassophryne  are  hollowed,  and   at   their  bases  are 
poison-glands. 

2.  The  Antennariidae  (or  Chironectidae)  belong  to  the  order 
Pediculati,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  high  compressed  or 
sack-like  body  ;  the  skin  is  generally  covered  with  minute 
spines,  but  sometimes  naked ;  the  head  is  large  and  com- 
pressed, and  not  differentiated  externally  from  the  trunk  ; 
the  mouth  is  cleft  laterally,  and  almost  or  quite  vertically  ; 
the  teeth  are  small  and  conic  on  the  jaws  and  palate  ;  the 
fins  in  part  are  singularly  modified.    The  family  is  quite 
rich  in  species,  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  physiognomy 
and  often  rich  colors.    They  are  mostly  iuhabs.  of  the  open 
or  deep  tropical  seas.    Not  far  from  50  species  are  known. 

Tobac'co  [Sp.  tabaco;  Fr.  tabac ;  Ger.  Tabak},  an  im- 
portant plant  or  genus  of  plants  introduced  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  civilized  nations  on  the  discovery  of  Amer.,  where 
it  was  found  in  use  by  the  natives  of  both  the  islands  and 
the  continent  as  far  N.  as  Va.  During  the  first  century  of 
communication  with  the  New  World  little  notice  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  it,  but  after  1650  T.  began  to  enter 
largely  into  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Europe,  and  its 
consumption  became  general.  Though  often  violently  op- 
posed and  denounced,  it  made  steady  progress,  until  now 
there  are  but  few  single  products  exceeding  it  in  impor- 
tance or  in  the  extent  of  its  use.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  genus  Nicotlana.  N.  tabacum  is  the  common  T.  of 
the  U.  S. ;  N.  fmticosa  and  N.  repanda  are  grown  in  Cuba 
and  other  tropical  countries  of  Amer. ;  N.  quadrivalvis  and 
N.  nana  are  species  found  growing  wild  in  the  interior  near 
the  upper  Mo.  N.  rvstica  is  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  at  Latakia,  Tur.  The  T.-plant  is  every- 
where an  annual,  forming  broad,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves 
near  the  ground,  which  enlarge  to  18  inches  in  length  by  6 
inches  in  width  or  more  as  the  strong  fleshy  stem  rises,  on 
which  other  leaves,  diminishing  in  size,  alternate  to  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  in  a  loose  terminal  panicle,  with  purple  or 
light-red  petals,  with  funnel-form  corollas,  and  a  small  seed- 
capsule,  ripening  many  small  black  seeds.  In  the  T.-plant 
the  distinctive  and  valuable  properties  are  found  only  in  the 
leaf,  which  is  thick,  heavy,  and  pubescent,  becoming  oily 
and  semi-resinous  as  it  ripens.  This  leaf,  when  the  plant 
approaches  maturity,  is  dried  and  cured  by  partial  sweat- 
ing, which  effects  a  chemical  change,  removing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  developing  a  powerful 
aroma,  with  strong  narcotic  and  acrid  properties.  After 
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the  curing,  T.,  either  in  leaf  or  manufactured,  will  remain  a 
long  time  without  decay  or  other  change  than  by  drying, 
and  of  the  vast  quantities  that  enter  into  commerce  very 
little  is  lost  from  such  causes.  The  essential  properties 
that  give  T.  its  value  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, but  they  have  little  value  as  an  extract. 

(.''iltivation.— The  T.-plant  is  a  strong-growing  herbaceous 
annual,  capable  of  being  greatly  changed  by  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  requiring  a  rich  soil  and  favorable  climate  to 
attain  perfection.  The  seeds  are  sown  thickly  in  protected 
beds  in  Mar.,  and  the  young  plants  are  developed  as  much 
as  possible  before  planting  put  in  the  open  field  in  Apr.  or 
May,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  frosts.  They  are  planted  in 
rows  2  to  8  ft.  apart  in  the  U.  S.,  and  usually  with  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  with  a  horse  and  plough  at  least  one 
way.  The  soil  must  not  only  be  fertile,  but  the  cultivation 
thorough,  to  produce  the  best  T.  All  broken  or  injured 
leaves  are  removed,  the  flower -stem  topped,  and  the 
strength  of  the  plant  concentrated  on  8  to  12  large  succu- 
lent leaves,  cutting  off  lateral  shoots  also  if  any  appear. 
Insects  must  be  watched,  particularly  the  destructive  to- 
bacco-worm (Macrosila  Carolina),  which  cuts  the  leaf  with 
great  rapidity.  Four  months  are  thought  necessary  as  the 
period  of  growth,  and  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  according  to  the 
fat.,  the  proper  color  and  characteristics  appear,  and  the 
plant  is  ready  to  be  cut.  The  process  usually  is  to  cut  the 
whole  stem  close  to  the  ground,  sometimes  splitting  very 
large  plants,  and  removing  them  to  an  open  shed  or  partial 
shelter  for  preliminary  drying.  They  are  sometimes  hung 
on  poles,  and  sometimes  thrown  in  heaps  for  partial  sweat- 
ing or  curing,  the  leaves  being  then  stripped,  and  further 
dried  or  cured  before  packing  for  marke't.  Usually,  the 
full  curing  is  done  on  the  plantation,  and  the  bundles  there 
packed  for  shipment,  but  sometimes  the  final  curing  is  done 
months  afterward,  and  the  packing  for  market  is  done  by 
machinery,  not  available  on  the  small  plantation.  If  the 
leaves  are  fermented  before  being  stripped,  they  are  then 
stripped  and  dried  more  readily  and  tied  in  bundles  for 
packing.  Much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  during 
cutting  and  curing;  usually  some  weeks  are  required  to 
perfect  the  drying  in  the  curing-house,  and  the  T.-barns  or 
curing-houses  are  prepared  to  use  artificial  heat  if  the 
weather  is  damp  and  cool.  Sometimes  a  second  curing  or 
sweating  is  resorted  to  before  the  final  manufacture,  and  it 
is  conceded  that  fermentation  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  qualities  of  the  leaf.  The  crop  is  packed 
in  hogsheads  on  the  plantation  or  at  the  nearest  market- 
town,  and  immediately  inspected  as  a  preliminary  to  sale. 
Inspection  is  provided  by  State  authority  in  nearly  all  the 
T.-growing  States,  and  the  brand  given  it  by  the  inspector 
establishes  its  grade,  and  consequently  its  value.  The  ex- 
port trade  of  the  U.  S.  in  T.  exhibits  the  largest  movement 
in  this  article  known,  about  250,000,000  Ibs.  annually  being 
sent  to  Eng.  and  continental  markets. 

Manufactured  Tobacco  is  technically  distinguished  from 
both  the  cured  leaf  and  from  cigars  or  snuff.  It  is  made 
from  ordinary  or  inferior  leaf  by  twisting,  pressing,  or  cut- 
ting, and  assumes  various  forms  and  names.  Syrups  and 
licorice  are  largely  used  in  its  preparation,  particularly  in 
the  U.  S.,  though  adulteration  with  other  leaves  or  deleteri- 
ous substances  rarely  occurs  here.  Great  improvements 
have  recently  taken  place  in  cutting,  preparing,  and  flavor- 
ing T.  manufactured  for  chewing  and  smoking.  Smoking 
T.  is  prepared  of  every  grade  and  quality,  but  usually  from 
broken  leaves,  stems,  and  inferior  parts. 

Cigars  (Sp.  cigarro;  Fr.  cigare)  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant' form  in  which  T.  is  consumed  for  smoking.  The  cigar 
is  of  Sp.  or  Sp.  colonial  origin.  The  greatest  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  has  always  been  shown  by  Sp.  or 
Cuban  artificers,  and  Havana  has  been  the  seat  of  the  best 
manufacture  for  a  century  or  more.  The  materials  used 
for  filling  must  be  good,  and  must  be  skilfully  arranged  and 
combined  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  firmness  with  a  good 
draught.  The  wrappers  must  be  of  elastic  and  moistened 
leaf,  so  applied  as  to  form  a  perfect  ovoid  cylinder,  one  end 
of  which  is  closed  and  the  other  open.  Uniformity  in  size, 
length,  weight,  and  color  is  essential.  Nearly  J£  in  value  of 
ail  T.  grown  is  made  up  into  cigars ;  and  in  the  U.  S.  revenue 
system  25  Ibs.  of  rough  leaves  are  allowed  to  manufacture 
1000  cigars.  Of  this  ^  or  more  is  wasted  in  stems  or  lost  in 
drying,  the  average  weight  of  cigars  manufactured  being  lo 
to  IT  Ibs.  per  1000. 

The  relation  of  T.  and  its  manufactures  to  the  revenue 
systems  of  civilized  states  is  a  striking  and  important  feat- 
ure in  its  hist,  and  present  position.  In  all  civilized  coun- 
tries it  is  the  subject  of  heavy  taxation,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries its  sale  in  any  form  is  a  govt.  monopoly. 

T.  as  a  crop  is  deprecated  by  the  better  agriculturists  m 
consequence  of  its  exhausting  character.  In  the  early  hist. 
of  Va.  the  light  lands  of  the  E.  cos.  were  cultivated  in  T., 
extensive  shipments  to  Eng.  being  made  from  towns  on  the 
Chesapeake  long  since  abandoned.  Less  than  a  century  of 
T.-growing  completely  exhausted  the  coast-cos.,  and  left 
the  towns,  mansions,  and  chs.  that  once  flourished  there 
buried  in  forests  of  new  pine. 

Snuff  has  been  made  from  a  very  early  period,  first  and 
most  largely  by  the  Sp.,  who  prepared  it  with  care  and 
scented  it  with  various  materials.  Next  the  Low  Countries, 
Scot.,  and  Eng.  extended  and  popularized  the  use  of  snuff. 
For  the  last  half-century  or  more,  Scotch  snuff  has  been  the 
favorite  in  commerce,  and  large  manufactures  have  existed 
in  Eng.,  with  a  moderate  production  in  the  U.  S.  The  man- 
ufacture was  originally  conducted  by  grinding  the  leaf  in 
conical  mortars,  and  more  or  less  was  produced  in  all  1  .- 
consuming  countries.  It  is  now  ground  in  iron  mills  t>y 
steam-power.  Cigarettes  are  small  rolls  of  fine  smoking  I. 
inclosed  in  white-paper  wrappers ;  they  are  largely  made  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  U.  S.  Cigarillas  is  the  the  Sp.  term  for 
cigarettes  or  small  cigars.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.  s  UMV. 
C'yc..  by  Hox.  LORIN  BLODGET.] 


Tobac'co  [Sp.  tabaco],  Chemistry  and  Physio- 
logical Relations  of.  The  most  important  ingredient 
of  the  T.-leaf  is  the  alkaloid  nicotine,  which  is  present  in 
quantities  varying  from  2  to  6  per  cent.  Pure  nicotine  is  a 
colorless,  oily  liquid  of  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  disagree- 
able smell,  and  hot,  acrid  taste.  It  is  volatile,  inflammable, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  On  exposun-  t<. 
light  it  turns  to  a  reddish-brown  color.  With  acids  it  forms 
crystallizable  salts.  It  is  a  virulent  poison,  a  single  drop 
sufficing  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  less  than  4  minutes.  Xicotin 
or  tobacco  camphor,  is  a  principle  obtained  by  distilling  tin- 
leaves,  whether  fresh  or  dry,  with  water.  This  is  a  fatty 
substance,  occurring  in  the  form  of  minute  acicular  cr\>- 
tals,  having  little  taste,  but  a  T.-like  smell.  Beside  these 
principles,  T.  contains  albumen,  resin,  and  gum,  and  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  inorganic  ingredients.  Nitric,  phosphoric, 
and  malic  are  among  the  acids  that  occur.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion T.  affords  a  dark  empyreumatic  oily  substance  ("  oil  of 
T."),  of  the  peculiar  strong  smell  of  old,  foul  T.-pipes,  and 
an  exceedingly  acrid,  sharp,  disagreeable  taste.  This  oil, 
like  nicotine,  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  poison. 

Medicinal  Uses.—l.n  med.  T.  is  used  solely  for  its  relaxing 
influence  upon  the  muscular  system.  In  tetanus  the  drug 
has  been  tried,  and  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  certain 
power  in  blunting  the  irritability  of  the  motor  tract  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  thus  reducing  the  severity  of  the  spasms. 
It  has  been  given  in  this  disease  in  the  form  of  nicotine, 
administered  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  doses  of  a  small 
fraction  of  a  drop.  In  asthma  some  sufferers  find  relief 
from  smoking  T.,  but  as  a  rule  the  remedy  is  not  of  much 
use.  The  most  common  way  of  administering  T.  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  is  by  giving  an  infusion  of  the  leaf  by  enema, 
but  great  prudence  is  necessary,  as  the  drug  thus  Introduc- 
ed is  a  powerful  and  even  dangerous  remedy.  Externally, 
lotions  and  ointments  of  T.  have  been  used  for  various  pur- 

Eoses,  but  anything  like  an  extensive  application  is  in  the 
ighest  degree  dangerous.    [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir. 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  EDWARD  CTRTIS,  M.  D.] 

To'bit,  Book  of,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  O.  T., 
whose  text  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Heb.,  none  of  which  texts  are  considered  to  be  the  original 
one ;  probably  written  during  1st  century  B.  c.  It  is  canon- 
ical with  the  R.  Caths.  and  some  of  the  Orientals. 

Tocantiiis,  to-kahn-teens',  river  of  Brazil,  S.  Amer., 
rises  in  lat.  14°  S.,  flows  northward  with  a  great  W.  bend, 
receives  the  Araguay  in  lat.  6°  S.,  and  joins,  130  m.  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  Para,  the  S.  branch  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon. The  entire  course  of  the  T.  is  1100  m. 

Took,  The  Crowned,  the  Buceros  coronatus,  an  Afr. 
passerine  bird  of  the  family  Bucerotida?,  having  an  enor- 
mous red  bill.  It  feeds  on  carrion  and  other  food. 

Tocology.    See  OBSTETRICS. 

Toequeville,  de.    See  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 

Tod  (DAVID),  b.  at  Youugstown.  O.,  Feb.  21, 1805,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1827 ;  was  elected  to  the  State  senat*  as  a 
Dem.  1838;  minister  to  Brazil  1847-52 ;  was  in  1860  first  v.-p. 
of  the  Charleston  convention,  in  which  he  warmly  support- 
ed Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  became  presiding  officer  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Breckinridge  element ;  was  a  cham- 
pion of  the  "peace  policy  "  1861,  but  being  elected  gov.  of 
O  1862  he  gave  Pres.  Lincoln  an  unhesitating  support  dur- 
ing the  2  yrs.  of  his  official  term.  D.  Nov.  13,  1868. 

Toda,"  Tuda,  or  Tndawa,  a  singular  race  of  peopli 
inhabiting  parts  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  S.  India.  In  1858 
they  numbered  only  337  persons,  yet  they  are  the  dominant 
people  of  their  region,  and  receive  from  the  mfenor  tribes 
a  heavy  tribute.  They  have  a  peculiar  lang.,  which  is  un- 
written. Their  religion  is  the  worship  of  departed  spirits 
and  of  the  sun.  Their  only  industry  is  the  herding  of  buffa- 
loes for  their  milk  and  butter.  They  practise  polyandry. 

Todd  (CHARLES  SCOTT),  son  of  Judge  Thomas,  b.  near 
Danville,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1791,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. 
1809,  became  a  lawyer  at  Lexington  1811 ;  took  part  m  the 
war  of  1812;  became  capt.  of  the  28th  Inf.  May  1813:  wa- 
aide  to  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames ;  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  inspector-gen.  Nov.  1,  1813,  inspector-gen, 
(rank  of  col.)  Mar.  2,  1815;  settled  at  Frankfort,  Ky. ; ;  was 
sec.  of  state  of  Ky.  1817,  member  of  the  legislature  1817-18, 
confidential  agent  to  the  republic  of  Colombia  1820-21 ;  ed. 
of  the  Cin.  Republican  1840,  and  was  minister  to  Rus.  1841-4o. 

XToadd  ('JOHN'),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800,  grad. 
at  Yale  1822  and  at  Andover  1828,  was  pastor  of  a  Congl.  ch. 
at  Groton,  Mass.,  1827-31,  of  the  Edwards  ch  at  >orthamp- 
ton  1833-36,  of  the  First  Congl.  ch.  in  Phila.  1836-42,  and  of 
the  First  ch.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1842-72 ;  was  one  of  the 


on'*  nights,  etc.    D.  Aug.  24,  1873. 

Todd  (JOHN  BLAIR  SMITH),  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Apr.  4. 
1814  grad  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad  1837,  served  during  the 
Fla  and  Mex.  wars,  and  subsequent  y  on  frontier  duty  til 
1856  -resigned  and  became  a  trader  with  the  Indians  in  Dak 
delegate  to  Cong.  1861-65 ;  during  the  c.  war  c 
thp 6th  division  of  the  army  in  Tenn. ;  was  speaker  of  the 
house in  the  Dak.  lecture  ^86£69,  gov.  186|_71,  and  one 

thTo°ddd(e^REwaEDWARDS),ebe  at  LakeDRidge',  Tompkins 
co.,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1820,  engaged  in  ^™^f' SJ^ITS6..?? 
SSW^toSJtSSSjaiS?^  'How  to  Saw  £Zy, 


New  York  Times  and  Herald. 

-N  Todd  (THOMAS),  b;  in  King  _and  Queer ,  co    \  a    Jan 


"was  chief-justice Tof  Ky.  1806-1807,  and  justic 
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of  the  U.  8.  supreme  court  from  Mar.  3,  1807,  to  bis  death, 

*  Tod'leben  (FRANZ  EDUABD),  b.  at  Mitau,  Courland,  May 
8  1818,  ed.  iii  the  schools  at  Riga  and  at  the  school  of  en- 
gineering at  St.  Petersburg ;  served  in  the  Caucasus  against 
Schamyl  1848-51 ;  was  distinguished  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube  1853-54,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  in 
the  latter  yr.  was  ordered  to  Sevastopol  on  the  invasion  ol 
the  allies.  To  his  genius  is  attributed  the  defence  by  which 
the  place  resisted  for  349  days  the  efforts  of  the  allied  armies. 
Within  the  course  of  a  yr.  he  had  risen  from  the  rank,  ot 
capt.  through  successive  grades  to  be  ma.). -gen.  tfesui< 
other  honors,  that  of  the  decoration  of  the  third  class  of  the 
order  of  St.  George  was  conferred  on  him.  He  was  subse- 
quently intrusted  with  the  defense  of  Nikolaief  and  Cron- 
stadt.  In  1869  he  attained  the  grade  of  gen.  (of  engineers). 
As  "  adjoint "  to  the  inspector-gen,  of  engineers  m  Rus.  (the 
grand  duke  Nicholas),  Gen.  T.  exercised  de  facto  the  functions 
of  that  office.  He  wrote  the  important  work,  Defense  de 
Sevastopol,  Ouvrage  redige  sous  la  direction  de  Lieutenanl- 
GMral  E.  de  Todleben,  etc.  D.  July  1, 1884. 
Tok to.  or  Tokel,  the  new  name  of  Yedo.  See  JAPAN. 
To'land  (JOHN),  b.  near  Redcastle,  Londonderry,  Ire., 
Nov  30, 1669,  of  R.  Cath.  parents,  was  originally  called  JANUS 
JUNIUS  but  changed  his  name  while  at  school  at  Redcastle, 
where  he  also  became  a  zealous  Prot.,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  some  dissenters  entered  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow  1687 ; 
removed  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  grad.  M.  A.  1690  ; 
studied  theol.  2  yrs.  at  Leyden ;  resided  several  yrs.  at  Ox., 
where  he  prepared  his  first  work,  Christianity  not  Mysterious, 
which  was  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Dublin  Sept.  11,  1697  ; 
the  author  being  then  in  that  city,  proceeded  to  Lond., 
where  he  pub.  an  Apology  for  Mr.  Toland  (1697) ;  went  to 
Amsterdam  ;  pub.  there  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  Works, 
with  a  Life,  in  which  he  made  an  indirect  attack  on  the 
Gospels ;  wrote  a  rejoinder  entitled  Amyntoi;  or  a  Defence 
of  Milton's  Life  ;  put  forth  a  pamphlet  entitled  Anglia  Libera 
in  favor  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  which 
procured  him  employment  at  Berlin  and  other  Ger.  courts  ; 
returned  to  Eng.  and  pub.  Vindicius  Libenus,  Socinianism 
truly  Stated,  and  Letters  to  Serena  ;  resided  abroad  in  the 
employ  of  Harley  1707-10,  and  was  subsequently  a  volumi- 
nous pamphleteer  in  Lond.  Wrote  State  Anat.  of  Gf.  Brit., 
Nazarenvs,  or  Jewish,  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Christianity, 
containing  the  History  of  the  Anc.  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  etc.,  a 
Life  of  Servetus,  etc.  D.  Mar.  11, 1722. 

Tolt>'«lo,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sp.,  and  the  cap.  of 
a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  an  immense  granite 
rock  at  an  elevation  of  2400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  inclosed 
on  3  sides  by  the  Tagus,  toward  which  the  rock  presents 
steep  and  abrupt  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  side,  where  the 
ground  slopes  gently,  it  is  defended  by  2  walls.  From  467 
to  714  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  Goths,  from  714  to  1085  that  of 
the  Moors,  and  after  1085  it  was  the  residence  and  cap.  of 
the  kings  of  Castile.  Its  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the 
cathedral,  the  metropolitan  ch.  of  Sp.,  and  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ch.  buildings  in  the  world,  founded  in  587.  But 
the  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  gloomy  and  almost  desolate ; 
its  once  flourishing  industry  has  died  out,  the  only  two 
branches  still  alive  oeing  the  manufactures  of  sword-blades 
and  confectionery.  Pop.  21,297. 

Toledo,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Tama  co.,  la.  It  has  consid- 
erable trade  in  grain.  Pop.  1870,  888  ;  1880,  1026. 

Toledo,  city  and  important  R.  R.  and  commercial  centre, 
cap.  of  Lucas  co.,  O.,  on  the  bank  of  Maumee  River,  9  m. 
above  its  junction  with  Lake  Erie.  Incorporated  in  1836 
on  the  union  of  the  2  v.  of  Ft.  Lawrence  and  Vistula,  the 
straggling  settlement  then  numbering  less  than  1000  souls. 
Beside  her  intimate  connection  with  the  great  inland  lake- 
navigation  of  the  N.  W.,  T.  is  the  terminus  of  Wabash  and 
Erie  and  Miami  canals.  The  great  development  of  the  city 
has  resulted  from  remarkable  natural  and  acquired  advan- 
tages as  a  collecting,  shipping,  and  distributing  point.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  gram,  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  31,584 ; 
1880,  50,137. 

Toledo  War,  The,  was  a  strife  which  almost  reached 
bloodshed  between  the  State  of  O.  and  the  Terr,  of  Mich,  in 
regard  to  their  dividing-line.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  for 
the  govt.  of  the  Terr.  N.  W.  of  the  O.  River,  Cong,  granted 
certain  rights  to  the  inhabs.,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
to  form  one  or  two  States  "in  that  part  of  said  Terr,  lying 
N.  of  an  E.  and  W.  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend 
or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan."  In  the  act  of  1802  for  the 
admission  of  O.  as  a  State  the  same  line  is  described  as  its 
N.  boundary,  but  the  people  specified  a  more  northerly  line 
in  their  State  const.  In  1805  Mich.  Terr,  was  organized,  the 
boundary  being  defined  according  to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  difference  between  the  acts  of  Cong,  and  the  const,  of 
O.  in  regard  to  her  N.  boundary  caused  that  State  to  apply 
for  a  survey  of  the  same.  A  survey  was  made  in  1817.  The 
line  then  run  was  called  the  "  Harris  line  ;"  one  run  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  act  was  called  the  "  Fulton  line  " 
The  former  is  the  present  boundary,  while  the  latter  inter- 
sects Lake  Erie  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  and 
includes  within  Mich,  the  important  city  of  Toledo.  This 
city  was  the  apple  of  discord,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
war. "  While  measures  were  in  progress  for  the  ad  mission 
of  Mich,  into  the  Union,  the  legislature  of  O.  passed  an  act 
to  organize  the  disputed  tract  of  about  650  sq.  m.  into  tps 
and  provided  for  a  resurvey  of  the  "Harris  line."  The 
authorities  of  Mich,  being  informed  of  the  contemplated  en- 
croachment, on  Feb.  12,  1835,  passed  an  act  to  prevent  any 
foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  Terr.  Gov 
Robert  Lucas  of  O.  called  out  the  militia  to  protect  his  sur- 
veyor, and  Acting  Gov.  Stevens  T.  Mason  of  Mich,  sum- 


..(.f^uio  vv,  i  ,co.  uav&auii  i,u  support,  uieir  respective  claims 
He  referred  the  matter  to  Atty.-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  who 
wrote  an  opinion  favorable  to  Mich.  The  attempt  by  O.  to 


exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  tract  led  to  several 
squabbles,  and  the  arrest  of  officers  from  O.  and  their  sym- 
pathizers by  the  authorities  of  Mich.  The  rival  go  vs.  directed 
the  proceedings  in  courts  of  law  which  followed  these  dis- 
turbances. On  Sept.  6,  1835,  Acting  Gov.  Mason  assumed 
command  of  the  militia  en  route  for  Toledo  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  Wood  co.  by  the  O.  authorities,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  Toledo  Sept.  7.  Although  the  Mich,  militia 
occupied  the  town,  a  detachment  of  O.  forces,  accompany- 
ing the  proper  officers,  entered  at3  o'clock  A.  M.,  and,  having 
gone  stealtnily  through  the  formalities,  withdrew.  O.  hav- 
ing gained  her  point,  the  militia  on  both  sides  were  dis- 
banded. Orders  to  supersede  Acting  Gov.  Mason,  on  ac- 
count of  his  zeal  and  nerve  in  the  cause  of  Mich.,  were 
issued  by  the  Pres.  Aug.  29,  1835.  After  a  sharp  debate  in 
Cong.,  Mich,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  act  of  June  15, 
1836,  on  condition  of  her  acceptance  of  the  "  Harris  line." 
At  the  same  time  she  received  the  addition  of  the  terr. 
known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  from  Wis.  A  convention  of 
delegates,  called  to  consider  this  proposition  on  Sept.  26, 
1836,  rejected  it  by  28  yeas  to  21  nays.  A  second  convention 
of  delegates,  called  without  authority  of  law  by  the  Dem. 
co.  committee  of  Wayne  co.,  was  elected,  and  gave  its  full 
assent  (Dec.  14,  1836)  to  the  above  conditions.  Its  authority 
being  recognized  at  Wash.,  Mich,  came  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  Jan.  26,  1837. 

Tolera'tlon  [Lat.  tolerare,  to  "  endure "]  denotes  the 
endurance  of  religious  opinions  or  practices  unlike  those  of 
a  state  religion.  In  polytheistic  countries  there  was  little 
room  for  this,  since  every  deity  demanded  worship  in  its 
place  and  time.  A  monotheistic  faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  denies  all  worship  but  that  of  one  being,  may  easily 
suppress  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  by  law.  In  the 
Jewish  system  nothing  but  the  worship  of  Jehovah  without 
images  was  endured  at  all.  Even  in  heathen  countries  the 
introduction  of  new  rites  has  been  often  prohibited  ;  thus, 
the  laws  of  Athens  punished  asebeia  or  want  of  veneration 
for  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  Socrates  suffered  death  on 
charge  of  this  crime.  The  Ch.  of  the  Middle  Ages  endured 
no  dissent  from  the  established  faith  and  worship,  as  if 
everything  had  been  settled  by  authorized  interpretations 
of  the  word  of  God  without  appeal.  T.  in  Prot.  countries 
is  the  intermediate  state  between  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake  and  separation  of  State  and  Ch.  Its  defence  has  been 
put  either  on  the  ground  of  the  natural  right  of  avowing 
opinions  which  the  individual  holds  to  be  true,  or  on  the 
practical  ground  that  by  suppressing  the  avowal  of  personal 
belief  nothing  is  gained,  that  the  truth  in  the  end  prevails, 
that  the  state  loses  the  regard  of  its  subjects  by  putting 
their  convictions  under  the  ban,  and  that  thus  the  state  is 
weakened  if  not  destroyed.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Tol'tecs,  an  anc.  Indian  nation  of  the  Mex.  table-land, 
so  called  from  their'cap.,  Tula,  situated  about  50  m.  N.  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  According  to  tradition,  they  had  set- 
tled there  about  the  7th  century.  In  the  period  preceding 
the  advent  of  the  Aztecs  and  other  Nahuatl  tribes  the  T. 
are  represented  as  having  exercised  supremacy  over  a  vast 
region,  but  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Chichimecs,  and 
to  have  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  Guatemala,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  founded  the  Quicb6  empire.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  there  were  no  pure  T.  remaining 
in  Mex.,  but  the  prin.  monuments  of  Mex.  arch,  and  their 
civilization  were  ascribed  to  the  half-mythical  T. 

Tolu'  Balsam,  a  balsamic  juice  obtained  from  My- 
rospermum  tolmfemm,  a  lofty  tree  of  the  natural  order  Le- 
guminosEe,  growing  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  The 
tree  averages  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk  rising  40 
ft.  without  branching.  The  balsam  is  obtained  by  slashing 
the  bark  of  the  stem  through  to  the  wood  in  many  places, 
and  allowing  the  juice  which  spontaneously  exudes  to  col- 
lect in  small  calabashes  fixed  to  the  tree.  The  balsam  when 
fresh  is  a  light-brown,  thick,  resinous  substance.  It  has  a 
delicate  and  fragrant  odor.  Its  most  important  constituents 
are  an  amorphous  resin  and  cinnamic  acid. 

Tol'uene  (Toluol,  Hydride  of  Benzyl,  Hydride  of  Tolyl, 
Methyl-Benzene)  was  discovered  in  1837  by  Pelletier  and  Walter 
in  the  oily  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  resins.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tolu  balsam  and  many 
resinous  bodies,  by  the  actionpf  potash  on  benzylic  alcohol, 
and  by  heating  toluic  acid  with  lime  ;  but  is  most  readily 

§repared  by  collecting  the  portion  of  coal-naphtha  which 
istils  between  212°  and  248°  F.,  agitating  it  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  redistilling,  and  collecting  the  part  that  goes  over 
between  226°  and  230°  F. 

Tolu'ic  Acid  ( Toluolic  Acid,  Tdnylic  Acid),  an  aromatic 
homologue  of  benzoic  acid  and  an  isomere  of  methylic 
benzoate,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cymene 
or  xylene,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  acid 
on  bromotoluene.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  colorless  and  taste- 
less. The  f  using-point  of  the  acid  is  347°  F. 

Tolu'ldiiie  (Amido-  Toluene)  is  produced  by  reducing 
mtro-toluene  with  ferrous  acetate  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  T.  fuses  at  104°  F.  to  a  liquid  which  boils  about 
388°  F.  It  imparts  a  slight  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus, 
and  forms  a  series  of  compounds  with  many  of  the  acids. 

To'mali,  R.  R.  June.,  Monroe  co.,  Wis.,  is  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  lumbering.  Pop.  1870,  837 ;  1880, 1245. 

Tom'ahawk  [Algonkin,  tomefiagen],  strictly,  was  the 
war-club  of  the  N.  Amer.  Indians,  but  for  a  long  time  the 
name  has  been  given,  probably  through  misapprehension, 
to  the  war-hatchet,  originally  of  stone.  The  natives  used 
this  weapon  as  a  battle-axe. 

Tom  a 'to  [Mex.  tomato],  the  Lycopersicum  esculentum.  a 
plant  of  the  order  Solanacea:!  whose  fruit  is  extensively  em- 
ployed us  an  article  of  food,  both  raw  and  cooked.  It  is  u 
native  of  tropical  Amer. 

Tom'bac  [Malay,  tambdga,  "copper"],  a  term  applied 
to  different  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  about  85  per 
cent,  of  copper.  Dutch  metal,  pinchbeck,  imitation  bronze, 
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prince's  metal,  and  Mannheim  gold  are  similar  alloys.  A 
u-hite  tombac,  or  white  copper,  has  been  made,  containing 
copper  75  and  arsenic  25. 

Toniblg'bee  River  rises  in  Tishomingo  co.,  Miss.,  and 
after  a  very  indirect  S.  by  E.  course  of  450  m.  in  Miss,  and 
Ala.,  joins  the  Ala.  River  45  m.  above  Mobile,  and  the  united 
stream  is  called  Mobile  River  below  the  junction.  It  is 
navigable  to  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  410  m.  from  Mobile  Bay. 
Tombstone,  Ariz.  See  APPENDIX. 
Tom'cod,  a  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  small  codfishes, 
forming  the  genus  Microgadus.  The  species  on  the  E.  coast 
is  the  well-known  J/.  tomcodus,  that  on  the  W.  (Cal.  etc.)  the 
M.  proxim  us.  The  species  are  not  of  much  economical  im- 
portance, although  the  E.  one  at  least  is  brought  in  consid- 
erable quantities  to  the  E.  markets. 

Tom'lliison  (GIDEON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
Dec.  31. 1780,  grad.  at  Yale  1802,  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer 
at  Fairfield :  was  M.  C.  1818-27,  gov.  of  Conn.  1827-31,  and 
T.  S.  Senator  1831-37.  D.  Oct.  8,  1854. 

Tommase'o  (NICOLO),  b.  at  Sebenico,  In  Dalmatia,  in 
1802,  took  his  legal  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Padua.  Literary 
criticism,  however,  especially  attracted  him ;  he  went  to 
Florence  ;  was  banished  and  retired  to  Fr.  Previous  to  his 
exile,  however,  he  had  pub.  an  important  work,  11  Dizio- 
nario  del  Sinonimi.  In  Fr.  he  wrote  2  novels,  11  Duca  cTAtene 
and  Fede  e  Bdlezza  ;  went  to  Corsica,  where  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  popular  songs ;  pub.  Tuscan  songs,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Gr.  and  Illyrian  popular  songs  ;  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  pub.  Memorie  Poetiche,  and  his  first  Dizionario  Es- 
tetico.  Having  taken  part  in  the  national  movements  of 
1847-48,  he  was  imprisoned  with  Daniel  Manin.  Being  liber- 
ated at  the  same  time  by  the  people  of  Venice,  and  the 
provisory  govt.  proclaimed,  Manin,  as  pres.,  invited  T.  to 
take  part  in  it.  He  accepted  the  portfolio  of  instruction, 
and  was  soon  after  sent  as  minister  to  Paris.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Venetian  republic  T.  retired  to  Corfu,  but  in  1854  re- 
turned to  Piedmont.  D.  at  Florence  in  1874.  . 

Tomp'kins  (DANIEL  D.),  b.  at  Scarsdale,  Westchestei 
co.,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 1774,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1795 ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  1796 ;  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  and  also  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State 
const.  1801 ;  was  M.  C.  1804-05 ;  appointed  judge  of  the  N.  Y. 
supreme  court  1804  ;  was  gov.  of  the  State  1807-17 ;  was  con- 
spicuous as  an  advocate  of  "  Jeffersonian  principles"  and 
an  opponent  of  the  banks ;  commanded  the  3d  military  dist. 
during  the  war  of  1812-15 ;  was  chosen  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S. 
1816  on  the  ticket  with  Monroe,  and  re-elected  1820  ;  recom- 
mended by  a  special  message  of  Jan.  28,  1817,  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  N.  Y.,  which  was  effected  by  an  act  to  take 
effect  July  4,  1827 ;  was  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  New 
York ;  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1821,  and  for  a  time  its  pres.  D.  June  11,  1825. 
Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.  See  APPENDIX. 
Tom's  Klver,  N.  Y.  See  APPENDIX. 
Ton  [A.-S.  tunne,  a  "tun,"  a  "large  vessel ;"  FT.  tonne; 
D.  Ion],  the  unit  of  weight  in  G.  Brit,  and  the  U.  S.  for  heavy 
and  bulky  commodities.  It  is  equivalent  to  20  cwt.,  and  as, 
in  Britain  and  in  the  U.  S.  custom-houses,  the  cwt.  is  reck- 
oned at  112  Ibs.,  the  ton  contains  2240  Ibs.  In  the  domestic 
commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  however,  it  has  become  customary 
to  reckon  only  100  Ibs.  to  the  cwt.,  and  2000  Ibs.  to  the  ton ; 
and  this  usage,  in  some  of  the  States,  if  not  in  all,  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  law.  Thus,  in  the  revised  statutes 
of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  it  is  provided  that "  the  hundredweight 
shall  consist  of  one  hundred  avoirdupois  pounds,  and  twenty 
hundredweight  shall  constitute  a  ton." 

Tonawaii'da,  R.  R.  centre,  on  Erie  Canal,  Erie  co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  Tonawanda  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Niagara  River.  Pop.  1870,  2812 ;  1880,  3864. 

Tone  (THEOBALD  WOLFE),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  June  20, 
1763,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin ;  studied  law  in  Lond. ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  1789;  wrote  a 
number  of  pamphlets  to  expose  Eng.  misgovernment  in 
Ire. ;  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fr.  revolution;  founded  at  Belfast  the  first  society  of 
United  Irishmen  1791 ;  became  sec.  and  agent  of  the  R.  Cath. 
committee  1792 ;  was  involved  in  secret  negotiations  with 
Fr.,  on  account  of  which  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  1795  ;  sailed 
for  Fr.  Jan.  1796 ;  aided  the  Fr.  Directory  in  fitting  out 
Hoche's  projected  expedition  to  Ire. ;  was  captured  in  Sept. 
1798  on  board  a  Fr.  squadron  bound  for  Ire. ;  was  taken  to 
Dublin,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  io  death,  but 
committed  suicide  Nov.  19,  1798. 
Tonga  Islands.  See  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 
Tongue,  Diseases  of.  The  T.  may  be  inflamed  from 
various  causes,  as  hot  drinks  and  irritants.  It  is  often  the 
seat  of  apthae,  ulcers,  "  cancers,"  the  result  of  catarrh  of 
the  mouth.  The  "  coated  tongue  "  may  be  due  to  a  relaxed, 
flaccid,  and  pale  condition  of  the  papillae,  and  when  notice- 
ably coated  has  an  accumulated  stratum  of  thickened  saliva 
and  rapidly  exfoliated  epithelial  cells  ;  the  yellow  color  the 
result  of  the  fatty  metamorphosis  which  the  cast-off  cells 
speedily  undergo.  When  the  stomach  is  inflamed  or  irri- 
table, the  papillae  of  the  T.  will  often  appear  as  distinct 
points.  The  T.  is  occasionally  attacked  by  epithelial  can- 
cer. Ranula  is  a  cystic  tumor  beneath  the  T.,  due  to  oc- 
clusion of  some  one  of  the  salivary  ducts.  When  any  part 
of  the  T.  is  the  seat  of  motor  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation  or 
taste,  the  part  so  deprived  may  be  experimentally  defined, 
and  a  study  of  the  nerve-supply  of  the  T.  will  point  to  the 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  the  lesion  exists.  Exceptionally, 
in  infants  the  "  fraenum  "  or  fibrous  cord  beneath  the  T.  is 
too  short ;  the  "  tongue-tied  "  infant  cannot  nurse  well,  and 
when  older  speaks  imperfectly  ;  the  cure  is  by  cutting. 

E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Ton'ies,  in  med.,  a  term  used  to  refer  generically  to  the 
various  means  employed  by  the  phys.  to  remove  the  con- 
dition of  debility,  general  or  special.  Nourishing  food,  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  cold  bathing,  etc.  are  thus  spoken  ot  as 
having  a  tonic  effect.  Among  drugs,  such  as  directly  im- 


prove nutrition,  or  indirectly  accomplish  the  same  end  by 
exciting  the  appetite  and  increasing  digestive  power,  are 
called  '•  tonics." 

Ton'qua  Bean,  the  seed  of  a  noble  leguminous  tree  of 
S.  Amer.,  the  Dipterix  (or  Coumaroiina)  odorata.  It  abounds 
in  the  fragrant  principle  coumarine. 

Toiiqiiin',  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  bounded 
S.  and  W.  by  Cochin-China,  N.  by  China,  and  E.  by  the  island 
of  Hainan.    Its  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Tousllitls.    See  QUINSY. 
Tontine.    See  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Tooke  (.JOHN  Horne),  b.  at  Westminster,  Eng.,  June 
25,  1736,  son  of  John  Home,  a  wealthy  poulterer,  grad.  at 
St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1758  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of 
Eng.  ;  began  his  political  career  in  1765  by  writing  a  defence 
of  Wilkes,  entitled  The  Petition  of  an  Englishman  ;  became 
intimate  with  Wilkes,  and  aided  him  in  founding  the  Society 
for  Supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights  1769  ;  was  in  consequence 
denounced  in  the  Junius  letters,  and  defended  himself  with 
vigor  1771  ;  resigned  his  living  and  resumed  the  study  of  the 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple  1773  ;  started  a  subscription  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Amers.  "  murdered  by  the 
king's  troops  at  Lexington  and  Concord  1775,"  for  which  he 
was  prosecuted  by  the  ministry  for  libel  ;  wrote  while  in 
prison  a  Letter  to  John  Dunning,  Esq.;  was  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  1779  on  the  ground  of  being  a  clergyman  ; 
assumed  his  additional  name  in  1782  out  of  regard  to  Mr. 
Tooke  of  Purley,  who  made  him  his  heir  ;  pub.  his  chief 
work,  EIIEA  nTEPOENTA,  or  The  Diversions  of  Purley,  an 
ingenious  treatise  on  etymology  ;  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets  ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Corre- 
spondence formed  by  the  admirers  of  the  Fr.  revolution,  on 
which  account  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  tried  for 
high  treason  1794,  but  acquitted  ;  obtained  a  seat  in  Parl. 
for  Old  Sarum  1801.  D.  Mar.  18,  1812. 

Tooke  (THOMAS),  son  of  William,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Rus.,  in  1774,  was  for  more  than  40  yrs.  successfully  engaged 
in  the  Rus.  trade  ;  was  a  pioneer  of  free-trade  doctrines. 
Author  of  numerous  writings  on  the  currency,  the  corn 
laws,  finance,  and  banking,  including  a  valuable  Hist,  of 
Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Paper  Circulation  from  1798  to 
1856,  etc.  ;  wrote  the  famous  "Merchants'  Petition"  for  free 
trade  in  1820  ;  was  the  founder  of  the  Political  Economy 
Club  (1831),  etc.  D.  Feb.  26,  1858. 

Toola,  or  Tula,  town  of  European  Rus.,  cap.  of  the 
govt.  of  Toola,  on  the  Oopa,  is  well  built  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  Its  manufactures  of  hats,  silks,  leather,  platina- 
ware,  jewelry,  and  ironware  are  very  important.  Locks, 
tea-urns,  cutlery,  bells,  muskets,  pistols,  sword-blades,  etc. 
are  made  to  perfection  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  60,744. 

Toombs  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  July  2,  1810,  ed. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Ga.,  and  at  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y., 
where  he  grad.  in  1828  ;  took  a  law  course  at  the  Univ.  of 
Va.  in  1829  ;  in  every  dept.  of  study  he  was  regarded  as  an 
intellectual  prodigy  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  be- 
fore his  majority,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  Few 
men  ever  rose  more  rapidly  in  his  profession.  Washington, 
Wilkes  co.,  is  his  residence,  and  has  been  since  he  entered 
active  life.  Capt.  in  war  against  Creek  Indians  in  1836,  mem- 
ber of  legislature  1837-40  and  1842-43.  In  1844  was  elected 
to  Cong.  ;  remained  in  the  House  until  1853,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Senate.  He  was  very  prominent  in  the 
agitations  on  the  slavery  question  during  this  period,  and 
contributed  much  by  his  ability  and  eloquence  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Clay's  adjustment  measures  in  1850.  He  favored 
secession  in  1860,  and  in  1861  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
after  Ga.  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession;  member  of 
Montgomery  cong.,  and  upon  the  earnest  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  became  Confed.  sec.  of  state  temporarily,  and  only 
until  his  successor  could  be  found.  He  resigned  in  July, 
when  Mr.  Hunter  of  Va.  took  his  place.  Mr.  T.  entered  the 
military  service  as  brig.  -gen.  ;  for  causes  that  need  not  be 
stated  he  resigned  that  commission  and  became  a  bng.-gen. 
in  command  of  the  State  militia,  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
State  bv  Sherman  in  1864.  In  1865  he  left  the  country,  and 
sojourned  in  Europe  until  the  restoration  of  the  privileges 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  1867.  The  reconstruction 
measures  of  Cong,  he  denounced  at  the  beginning,  and  still 
continues  to  denounce,  with  all  the  force  of  his  power  of 
language.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Toon,  the  Cedrela  Toona,  a  large  timber  tree  of  India, 
belonging  to  the  order  Cedrelacese.    It  is  found  througho 
a  wide  area  in  Asia,  and  its  wood,  though  soft,  is  very  use- 
ful.   The  bark  is  a  strong  astringent. 
Toorkistan.    See  TURKESTAN. 

Toot  li'aclie.  The  cause  of  T.  should,  if  possible  be 
discovered.  It  is  usually  due  to  diseased  teeth,  which 
should  be  filled  or  extracted.  Abscess  of  the  gums  should 
be  incised.  When  purely  neuralgic,  improved  diet,  out-o 
door  life,  and  tonics  are  indicated  Malaria  demands  qui- 
nine ;  anaemia,  iron  ;  struma,  cod-liver  oil.  Th«  ;  nerv 
cases  yield  to  opiates,  sedatives,  and  nervines.  For  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  T.  local  leeching  cupping,  poulticing  fo- 
menting, lotions  of  chloroform,  laudanum,  and  aconite 
embrocations  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  cloves  and  I  chloral 
camphor,  and  the  use  of  opiates,  chloral-bromides  by  th 
mouth,  are  useful  measures. 


an  island  in  the 

Red  Sea.  The  mineral  species  topaz  is  orthorhombic  m  crys- 
fallization,  with  a  fine  basal  cleavage  which  causes  it  to  .split 
into  lustrous  plates.  Its  hardness  is  8,  lying  between  quartz 
and  sapphire.  The  diamond  will  therefore  scratch  it  verj 
easily.  It  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  fluorine. 
Tope,  the  Eng.  name  of  the  Galcorhimis 
Gateus  cards),  a  shirk  common  in  the  Brit.  seas,  and  widely 
distributed  elsewhere,  but  not  found  in  £«  Amer  wa  ten,. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Galeorhimdje,  attains  a  length  ol 
about  6  ft,  and  does  not  differ  in  habits  or  economy  in  na- 
ture from  the  common  sharks  of  the  Amer.  coast. 
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Tope'ka,  citv  and  K.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Kansas  and  of 
BbawnM  (•••.?  on  Kansas  Kiver,  68  m.  W.  of  the  .State  line 
between  Mo.  and  Kan.  The  location  of  the  city  is  high .and 
commanding.  Tlie  legislature,  supreme  court,  and  the i  L .  b. 
circuit  and  dist.  courts  hold  sessions  here.  The  U.  S.  is  just 
completing  a  building  costing  $300,000  for  the  use  of  the 
P  O  and  U.  S.  courts.  The  city  has  excellent  public  schools, 
and  also  several  collegiate  insts.  The  Coll.  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany,  for  the  education  of  girls,  is  under  the  auspices  oi 
the  P  E!  Ch.  The  coll.  edifice  cost  $80,000,  and  w  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  educational  insts  tor 
young  ladies.  W.  of  the  Alleghauy  Mts.  Washburn  Coll.  is  a 
Cong)  inst  situated  on  160  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city. 


State  Capitol  (Topeka,  Kan.). 


The  edifices  cost  $100,000,  and  the  endowment  fund  is 
$200,000,  which  will  soon  be  $1,000,000.  The  Sem.  of  the 
Assumption  is  a  R.  Cath.  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
gen.  offices  and  prin.  machine-shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  are  at  T.  Within  2  m.  of  the  city  is 
one  of  the  State  insts.  for  the  insane,  with  a  capacity  for  300 
patients  ;  when  completed  as  intended,  it  will  cost  $500,000. 
Within  4  m.  of  T.  is  a  State  Reform  School,  with  accommo- 
dations for  150.  The  city  has  water-works  and  gas.  The 
wings  of  the  State  capitol  are  completed  at  a  cost  of  $800,000, 
and  work  commenced  on  the  central  part ;  estimated  cost, 
$1,500,000.  There  are  3  daily,  6  weekly,  and  3  monthly  news- 
papers. Pop.  1870,  5790 ;  1880,  15,452 ;  by  State  census  Mar. 
1,  1882,  22,300.  F.  P.  BAKER. 

Topliet.    See  GEHENNA. 

Top'knot,  a  name  given  in  Eng.  books  to  flat  fishes  of 
the  genera  Zenogopterus  and  ScophtKalmus,  These  resemble 
each  other  in  physiognomy,  the  wide  (high)  oval  body,  cili- 
ated scales,  sinistral  and  fringed  eyes,  narrow  interorbital 
ridge,  and  long  based  ventrals. 

Topog'rapliy  [Gr.  rdn-os,  "place,"  and  ypafaiv,  to 
"  write  "J.  T.  and  hydrographic  T.  come  in  general  terms 
under  the  head  of  surveying,  but  their  object  is  only  to 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  points  of  the  earth  that 
can  be  referred  without  error  to  a  tangent  plane,  and  there- 
fore independent  of  the  sphericity  of  the  globe.  The  opera- 
tions of  a  topographical  survey  are  2— viz.  to  first  project 
a  system  of  points  upon  such  a  tangent  plane,  and  secondly, 
to  find  the  distances  of  the  same  above  or  below  the  plane  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  measure  the  lengths  of  the  projecting 
normals.  The  first  process  is  ordinary  surveying  ;  the  sec- 
ond, levelling.  If  the  tangent  plane  be  assumed  at  the 
centre  of  the  country  to  be  embraced  in  the  survey,  it  will 
result  that  for  a  surface  extent  even  of  one  degree  the 
errors  will  be  less  than  in  the  ratio  of  Vmoooo.  and  may  be 
considered  inappreciable. 

Tor'bert  (ALFRED  T.  A.),  b.  in  Del.  July  1833,  grad.  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 1855 ;  served  on  frontier 
duty  in  Tex.  and  Fla.  1856-57,  on  Ut.  expedition  1857-60.  In 
the  c.  war  he  was  engaged,  Apr.-Sept.  1861,  in  mustering 
N.  J.  volunteers  into  service,  and  Sept.  16  was  appointed 
col.  of  the  1st  regiment,  which  he  led  in  the  Va.  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1862  at  Yorktown,  West  Point,  Gaines's  Mill, 
and  Charles  City  Cross-roads ;  assigned  to  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  6th  corps  Aug.  28,  1862,  and  engaged  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  S.  Mountain  (wounded),  and 
Antietam.  Promoted  to  be  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Nov 
!9,  1862,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July 
2-3,  1803,  and  subsequent  operations  of  that  corps  during 
the  winter  of  1863-64.  In  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864 
he  was  engaged  in  the  frequent  actions  from  May  15  to  Aug 
864,  and  in  all  operations  in  Shenandoah  campaign,  Aug. 

64-Jan.  1865.  Brevet  major  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg, 
lieut.-cpl.  for  Hawes's  Shop,  col.  for  Winchester,  brig.-gen 
for  Cedar  Creek,  and  maj.-gen.  for  gallant  and  meritorious 


i.  u  t  a  T,,  '  amgrtm  jtvi'iuu/iu,  a  small  tree  or 

shrub  of  S.  Fla.,  having  shining  leaves,  clusters  of  yellowish- 
white  flowers,  and  a  resinous  juice. 

Tornadoes.    See  STORMS. 

Tor'nea,  river  of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween bwe.  and  Rus.  It  is  rapid,  and  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  cataracts  and  salmon  fisheries. 

Toron'tp,  city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  Ontario,  is  in  lat.  43°  39'  N.,  Ion.  79°  21'  W  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Ont.  333  m.  from  Montreal,  513  m  from 
ttue.,  500  m.  from  New  York,  and  593  m.  from  Boston  R 
has  a  spacious  and  well-sheltered  harbor,  and  various  rail- 
way lines  connect  the  city  with  all  the  prin.  points  of  the 
Pro/s.  of  Ont.  and  Que.  and  with  the  US.  The  place wal 
called  York  till  1884.  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  I? 
was  cap.  of  Upper  Canada  till  1841.  the  seat  of  the  united 
govt.  alternately  with  Quebec  1849-58,  and  has  been  cap  of 


Ont  since  1867.  The  city  is  finely  laid  out,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  generally  well  built,  and  con- 
taining several  fine  parks  and  many  handsome  public  build- 
ings of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  univ.,  completed 
in  1859 ;  the  cathedral  of  St.  James,  commenced  in  1852,  with 
a  spire  316  ft.  high  ;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael :  the  city 
hall,  the  opera-house,  the  P.  O..  and  the  Osgood  Hall.  The 
commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  city  are  con- 
siderable. Pop.  1871,  56,092;  1881,  86,455. 

Torpedlii'Idae  [from  Torpedo,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
species!,  a  family  of  selachians  of  the  order  Raise,  famous 
for  their  electrical  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
capable  of  giving  quite  severe  shocks,  and  species  have  on 
this  account  been  also  named  "cramp-fish,"  "cramp-ray," 
"  numb-fish,"  etc.  The  electrical  apparatus  of  the  T.  is  situ- 
ated between  the  head  (eyes  and  spiracles)  and  the  inner 
concealed  bases  of  the  pectorals  ;  this  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous approximated  hexagonal  columns,  at  right  angles 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  with  their  ends  often  visi- 
ble through  the  skin  above  and  below,  occupying  as  the 
apparatus  does  the  entire  depth  between  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  body  ;  these  batteries  are  provided 
with  nerves  from  the  "  eighth  pair. "  The  shock  transmitted 
from  the  fish  is  co-ordinated  with  a  depression  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  upper  surface,  and  immediately  after  it  has 
been  given  the  normal  form  is  resumed  :  the  shock  is  quite 
subject  to  the  volition  of  the  animal.  It  is  used  probably 
for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes.  In  ancient 
days  the  animal  was  impressed  into  use  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  was  the  original  electro-therapeutic  medium. 
Representatives  of  the  family  are  quite  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  warm  and  temperate  seas  of  the  gkibe. 
About  20  species  are  known. 

Torpedo.    See  TORPEDINIDVE. 

Torpe'do  [Lat.],  the  modern  name  given  by  Robert 
Fulton  to  a  submerged  military  mine  designed  to  destroy 
hostile  shipping. 

Historical  Notes.  —  The  earliest  "  infernal  machine  "  on 
record  dates  from  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1585,  where  an 
It.  engineer,  Zambelli,  destroyed  an  important  bridge  laid 
by  the  enemy  over  the  Scheldt  by  setting  adrift  against  it 
4  scows,  each  carrying  a  masonry  mine  heavily  charged  with 
gunpowder.  Ignition  was  to  be  effected  either  by  a  slow 
match  or  by  a  gun-lock  discharged  by  clock-work  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time.  But  an  Amer.  engineer  officer  of 
the  Revolution,  Capt.  David  Bushnell,  won  the  right  to  be 
considered  the  originator  of  submarine  mining  as  practised 
at  the  present  day.  His  first  practical  trial  was  made  in  1776. 
The  attack  wa_s  directed  against  the  Eagle,  the  flagship  of 
Lord  Howe,  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  and  the  vessel  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction.  In  1777  Bushnell  caused  the 
blowing  up  of  a  prize  schooner  by  means  of  a  drifting  T. 
which  was  ignorantly  taken  on  board  the  schooner.  In  the 
following  winter  he  set  adrift  many  T.  to  annoy  the  Brit, 
fleet  in  the  Delaware.  Twenty  yrs.  later  Robert  Fulton  at- 
tempted to  introduce  submarine  warfare  in  the  Fr.  navy. 
He  made  a  submarine  boat  named  the  Nautilus,  by  which 
in  Aug.  1801  he  blew  up  a  launch  in  the  harbor  of  Brest. 
His  system  included  4  classes  of  torpedoes :  (1)  Buoyant 
mines,  anchored  in  the  channel  to  be  defended,  and  ex- 
ploded by  a  mechanical  device  set  in  action  by  contact 
with  the  enemy's  hull.  (2)  Line  T.,  designed  to  be  set 
adrift  and  fouled  by  the  cables  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  anchor. 
(3)  Harpoon  T.,  to  be  discharged  from  a  gun,  and  thus  at- 
tached to  a  vessel  and  fired  by  clock-work.  (4)  Block  ship 
T.,  to  be  carried  on  booms  projecting  from  vessels  of  a  pe- 
culiar type,  and  exploded  by  contact  with  the  enemy.  The 
modern  system  includes  all  these  devices  in  a  modified  form, 
except  the  third. 

During  the  next  30  yrs.  T.  warfare  was  neither  forgotten 
nor  neglected  in  Europe,  but  it  was  again  left  to  an  Amer., 
Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  to  make  the  next  great  ad 
vance.  Colt  elaborated  a  system  of  buoyant  submarine 
mines,  to  be  planted  quincuncially  in  the  threatened  chan- 
nel and  operated  by  electricity.  To  convey  the  current  he 
devised  one  of  the  very  first  submarine  cables  ever  attempt- 
ed, which  in  the  winter  of  1842-43  he  successfully  laid  across 
E.  River,  New  York  harbor.  When  designed  for  T.  pur 
poses,  each  cable  included  2  separate  conductors,  which, 
entering  the  mine,  were  united  by  a  fine  platinum  wire 
imbedded  in  gunpowder.  The  operator,  by  sending  at 
pleasure  a  strong  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  this 
bridge,  heated  the  platinum  to  redness  and  determined  the 
explosion. 

The  Anglo-Fr.  war  with  Rus.  in  1855  furnished  the  next  oc 
casion  for  the  application  of  submarine  mines  to  harbor  de- 
fence. Sevastopol,  Cronstadt,  and  Sweaborg  were  protected 
in  this  manner  by  devices  of  Prof.  Jacobi.  The  fuse  con- 
sisted of  a  small  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  imbedded  in  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  ;  the  mechanical 
breaking  of  the  bottle  by  contact  with  the  vessel  effected 
ignition.  In  fine,  it  was  reserved  for  Amer.  engineers  to 
demonstrate  upon  a  grand  scale  the  important  part  which 
the  modern  T.  can  be  made  to  play  in  maritime  warfare. 
The  c.  war  of  1861-65  offered  conditions  peculiarly  favorable 
to  its  development.  The  Southern  Confederacy  was  pos- 
sessed of  no  fleet  worthy  of  the  name,  while  a  long  line  of 
seacoast  and  many  navigable  rivers  exposed  its  terr.  to  easy 
assault  by  water.  Every  variety  of  T.  became,  therefore, 
admissible.  After  some  preliminary  trials,  an  efficient  bu- 
reau was  established  at  Richmond,  which  continually  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  its  operations  until  the  end  qf  the  war. 
Seven  U.  S.  iron-clads,  11  wooden  war-vessels,  and  6  army- 
transports  were  destroyed  by  T.,  and  many  more  vessels 
were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Confeds.  lost  3  vessels  by 
their  own  mines,  and  a  fine  iron-clad,  the  Albemarle,  by  the 
counter-operations  of  the  U.  S.  fleet. 

Submarine  Boats.— But  one  boat  of  this  character  won  a 
record  during  the  c.  war,  and  hers  was  sufficiently  tragic  to 
deter  imitation.  She  was  of  boiler  iron,  35  ft.  long,  was 
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propelled  by  hand  at  a  maximum  speed  of  4  knots,  and 
could  remain  submerged  to  any  desired  depth  for  half  an 
hour.  Her  crew  consisted  of  9  men.  In  the  preliminary 
trials  she  sank  3  times,  drowning  23  men.  Finally,  under 
Lieut.  Dixon,  C.  S.  N.,  she  sailed  out  of  Charleston  harbor, 
attacked  and  sunk  the  Federal  steam-sloop  Housatonic,  and 
disappeared  forever  with  her  crew.  She  was  designed  to 
pass  under  the  enemy,  dragging  a  floating  T.,  which  would 
explode  when  brought  in  contact  with  his  hull,  but  on  this 
occasion  she  was  used  like  an  ordinary  "David"  (a  small 
steamer  with  a  ram  T.). 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  recent  improvements 
in  submarine  mining  are  the  following  :  The  modern  explo- 
sives have  largely  superseded  gunpowder,  because  greater 
power  with  less  bulk  may  thus  be  secured.  The  latter  is  an 
important  matter,  since  upon  the  size  of  the  T.  depends  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  current,  and  hence  the  amount  of 
buoyancy  necessary  to  keep  the  case  always  high  enough 
to  be  touched  by  the  enemy  in  passing.  This  buoyancy,  of 
course,  regulates  the  weight  of  the  anchors  and  the  size  of 
the  mooring  connections,  and,  in  fact,  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  system.  The  increase  in  intensity  of  explosive 
action  is  also  "important,  for  efforts  are  now  making  to  give 
increased  strength  to  the  hulls  of  war-vessels  by  employing 
iron  in  the  form  known  as  the  double-cellular  bottom,  thus 
reducing  the  destructive  range  of  the  T.,  and  exacting  the 
employment  of  more  powerful  charges.  At  our  own  engi- 
neer school  of  defensive  submarine  mining  at  Willett's 
Point,  N.  Y.,  a  long  series  of  trials  has  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  effective  range  of  different  charges  of  differ- 
ent explosives  sunk  at  different  depths  below  the  surface  ; 


Torpedo  practice  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York  harbor. 


and  by  the  careful  measurements  of  several  hundred  ex- 
plosions the  matter  has  been  successfully  brought  within 
the  scope  of  mathematical  analysis.  The  formulae  and 
results  confirm  the  fact  of  restricted  destructive  range. 
To  illustrate  one  striking  feature  developed— viz  the  effect 
upon  the  let  caused  by  varying  the  depth  of  submergence 
—the  cut  is  given.  The  original  picture  was  made  by  the 
instantaneous  photographic  process,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  passing  of  a  schooner  to  obtain  a  convenient 
scale  of  comparison.  Both  charges  consisted  of  lOOlbs  of 
mortar  powder,  the  one  on  the  apparent  right  sunk  4  ft., 
and  the  other  10  ft.,  below  the  surface.  The  height  of  the 
columnar  jet  exceeded  400  ft. 

Electricity  is  now  chiefly  used  as  the  igniting  agent  11 
submarine  warfare,  because  this  enables  the  obstructed 
channels  to  be  safely  traversed  by  friendly •  vesse  la .The 
mines  are  usually  arranged  to  be  fired  at  will,  or  automat- 
ically by  the  touch  of  the  vessel.    The  best  systems  are  de- 
signed to  work  either  on  an  open  or  closed  circuit  at  pleas- 
ure, because  this  largely  increases  the  danger  of  tampering 
with  the  T.    By  the  use  of  proper  fuzes  ignition  may  be  e 
fected  with  certainty.    To  cause  the  explosion  to  occur  au- 
tomatically by  the  touch  of  the   vessel,  a  device  called  a 
circuit-closer  or  circuit-breaker,  according  to  the  c 
chosen,  is  employed.  _,_*0i 

In  the  matter  of  T.  cases,  experience  has  shown  that  metal, 
usually  iron,  must  be  employed  where  the  mines  are  tc 
main  submerged  for  long  periods     Wood  ^  BtioheateB 
cannot  be  trusted  to  exclude  water,  although  lager- 
kegs  supply  a  good  temporary  expedient.    It  is  an  essj 
condition  that  the  form  shall  be  symmetrical,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  tendency  to  rotary  motion  to  a  minimum     wire 
rope  is  found  to  supply  the  best  moormga.    rhee^tno 
current  is  conveyed  by  armored  cable  not  unlike  thai 
ployed  for  the  Atlantic  telegraphs.    The  details  of  our  own 
system  of  submarine  mines  are  as  follows :  Two  types  of 
electrical  mine  are  in  use,  the  ground  and  the  buoyant 
The  former  is  employed  in  comparatively  £altowirater 
and  consists  of  a  case  resting  upon  the  bottom  and  con  am 
ing  a  large  charge  of  dynamite     Floating  near  it,  DOtioM 
below  the  water-surface  as  to  be  concealed  from  view ,  is  < 


buoy  carrying  a  circuit-closer  or  breaker  to  regulate  the 
current  through  a  fuze  imbedded  in  the  former.  The  buoy- 
ant mine  is  designed  for  use  in  deep  water,  and  consists  of 
an  anchor  holding  in  position  a  T.  floating  just  below  the 
surface  ;  the  latter  contains  the  charge  of  dynamite,  the 
fuze,  and  the  circuit-closer  or  breaker.  The  channel  to  be 
defended  is  thickly  studded  by  lines  of  these  mines,  so  ar- 
ranged with  respect  to  each  other  that  no  vessel  can  pass 
without  coming  in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  them. 
Single-conductor  electric  cables  running  from  each  mine 
combine  in  multiple  cables,  and  are  extended  through  a 
subterranean  gallery  to  a  secure  bomb-proof  casemate  with- 
in the  fort,  where  is  placed  the  apparatus  by  which,  at  the 
will  of  the  operator,  the  mines  may  be  fired  by  judgment,  or 
be  rendered  either  inert  or  automatically  explosive  when 
struck  by  a  vessel.  The  system  is  arranged  to  permit  easy 
electrical  tests,  by  which  any  injury  at  once  becomes  known, 
as  well  as  its  nature  and  locus.  Wires  also  extend  from  the 
casemate  to  flanking  guns,  so  that  if  a  boat  succeeds  by 
night  in  cutting  a  cable  or  in  disturbing  a  mine,  by  so  doing 
it  draws  upon  itself  a  heavy  automatic  discharge  of  canis- 
ter, grape,  or  case  shot,  according  to  its  distance  from  the 
fort.  Electric  lights  are  arranged  to  sweep  the  lines  of 
mines,  and  thus  give  additional  security  against  hostile 
operations  conducted  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The 
casemate  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  a  lookout,  so  that 
the  whole  system  is  under  the  perfect  control  of  an  officer 
who  can  see  what  is  required,  and  instantly  give  the  needful 
orders.  For  instance,  one  of  our  vessels  might  be  chased 
by  a  cruiser.  She  could  pass  with  absolute  safety  the  mines, 
which  for  her  pursuer  would  al^  once  become  deadly  engines 
of  destruction.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  GEN. 
IENKY  L.  ABBOT.] 

Torqua't  UK  (Trrrs  MANLIUS),  a  member  of  the  Manlia 
gens,  of  anc.  Rome,  received  his  surname  TORQUATUS  in  361 
B.  c.  for  slay  ing  a  gigantic  warrior  among  the  Gauls  in  single 
combat  on  the  Amo,  and  ornamenting  himself  with  the 
neck-chain  (torques)  of  the  fallen  foe.  He  was  several  times 
consul  and  dictator,  and  finished  the  wars  with  the  Lat. 
League.— Another  member  of  the  same  family,  Lucius  MAN- 
LIUS TORQUATUS,  was  prsetor  when  the  c.  war  broke  out  in 
49  B.  c.,  and  was  opposed  to  Ca?sar,  but  his  soldiers  went 
over  to  Ca;sar.  He  subsequently  joined  Pompey  in  Gr., 
but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Caesar,  who,  however, 
sent  him  away  unmolested.  He  immediately  joined  Pom- 
?ey  again.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  went  to  Af r. ,  and 
icre  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  slain. 

Torquema'da,  de  (JUAN),  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Valladohd, 
Sp  in  1388,  entered  the  Dominican  order  of  friars  in  \  al 
ladolid  1403 ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris  1424 ;  was  papal 
theologian  at  the  Council  of  Bale,  where  he  contributed  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss, 
and  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ; 
participated  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Council  of  Florence 
1439,  where  he  drew  up  the  project  of  union  between  the  Gr. 
and  Lat.  chs.,  for  which  he  received  from  the  pope  the  title 
of  "defender  of  the  faith  "and  the  rank  of  cardinal;  at- 
tended the  Council  of  Bourges  1440 ;  became  bp.  of  Pales- 
trina  1455,  and  of  Sabina  1464.  D.  Sept.  26,  1468. 

Torquemada,  de  (TOMAS),  b.  at  Torquemada,  Sp., 
about  1420,  became  a  Dominican  monk  and  pnor  of  t 
monastery  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Segovia;  was  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  first  inquisitor-gen    of    Sp.   1483; 
labored  with    great  vigor  in    organizing   the  Inquisit 
throughout  Sp. :  drew  up  the  code  of  procedure  subse- 
ciuently  followed  ;  was  influential  in  causing  the  expulsion 
of  Jews  and  Moors  from  Sp.,  and  burned  at  the  stake  dur- 
ing 16  yrs.  from  9000  to  10,000  persons.    D.  I Sept ^  lb^  14! 

TorVena  (ROBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Ire.  about  1780,  entered 
the  naval  service  1797  as  lieut.  of  marines ;  rose  to  be  col 
1837 ;  subsequently  became  maj.-gen.  in  India ;  was  for  som 
yrs.  M.  P.,  where  he  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Reform 
bin-  received  from  1852  a  pension  of  £200  from  the  civil  list, 
bill ,  receiveu ^i loiu  j  »  .  n-fnUh  ThK  nu(iaet.  a  Series 


of  Letters  on  Financial,   Commercial,  and   Coloni 
Tracts  on  Finance  and  Trade.    D.  May  27,  1864. 

Torrey  (CHARLES  WARREN).    See  APPENDIX. 

Tor'rey  (JoHN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  \ork  in  1798, 
grad  in  med.  in  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
1818 ;  was  prof,  of  chem.,  geol  and  mineralogy  in  the  Mili- 
tary Acad  W  Pt.,  1824-27,  of  chem.  and  hot.  in  the  Coll.  of 
Phvs  andSurgeons  1827-55,  and  of  chem.  and  nat.  hist  in 
the  Coll  of  New  Jersey  1830-54;  was  chief  assayer  of  the 
IT  S  1853-73 -was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 

U.   S.    1000- <<J,    was  rnonv  vrs   nr«s. 


wood  and  horizontal  whorled  branches. 
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TORRICELLI-TOUCEY. 


Torrlcel'll  (EVAXGELISTA),  b.  at  Faenza  Oct.  15,  1608, 
udied  math,  and  .physics  In  Home  under  Caste  h ,  and Lin 


occasioned  his  imprisonment  1817-30;  was  appoint  i  oy  uic 
Cortes  in  1820  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  .Na- 
varre and  the  Basque  provs. ;  held  out  to  the  last  against 
the  Fr.  intervention  of  1823,  but  was  finally  forced  to  capit- 
ulate at  Cartagena  ;  lived  several  yrs.  in  exile  at  Lond. ;  ob- 
tained sufficient  funds  to  equip  an  expedition  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Sp.  from  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  was 
captured,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot  Dec.  11, 1831. 

Torrliiirtoii,  Conn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tor'slon  Bal'ance,  for  measuring  delicate  electrical 
or  other  attractions  and  repulsions,  was  invented  by  Cou- 
lomb. The  attraction  or  repulsion  is  measured  by  the  resis- 
tance offered  to  it  by  the  twist  of  a  filament  of  spun  glass  or 
other  fibre 


taviis  Adolphus,  whom  he  accompanied  in  1630  to  Ger. ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  on  the  Lech,  Apr.  5,  1632  ; 
was  taken  prisoner  before  Nuremberg  Aug.  24,  1632 ;  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swe.  army  in  Ger.  in 
1641 ;  resigned  his  command  in  1646 ;  was  made  count  of 
Ortala  by  Queen  Christina  and  gov.-gen.  of  the  prov.  of  W. 
Gothland.  D.  Apr.  7,  1657. 

Tortolne-PIaiit.    See  ELEP_HANT'S  FOOT. 

Tor'toises  [Lat.  tortus,  alluding  to  its  crooked  feet],  an 
order  of  reptiles,  peculiar  in  the  box-like  case,  formed  chief- 
ly by  an  outgrowth  of  the  ribs,  into  which  they  can  wholly 
or  in  part  withdraw  their  head  and  members.  The  general 
form  is  universally  familiar.  The  order  is  well  represented 
in  the  present  epoch,  and  members  thereof  are  found  in  all 
continental  areas  and  almost  all  the  older  islands ;  but  in 
this  respect  there  are  some  notable  contrasts.  Thus,  while 
there  are  numerous  species  in  N.  Amer.,  there  are  very  few 
in  Europe  and  none  in  G.  Brit.  They  existed  during  the 
Jurassic  and  succeeding  epochs.  (See  CHELONIANS.) 

Tortoise  "shell,  the  scales  which  form  together  the 
carapace  of  Caretla  imbricata,  a  large  turtle  found  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  and  in  the  Red  and  Arafoora  seas, 
and  occasionally  taken  in  the  Atlantic.  "T.-S.  is  remarkable 
for  its  plastic  quality,  which  enables  the  artificer  to  give  it 
almost  any  desired  shape  while  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  combs,  inlaying  boxes  and 
toilet-articles,  etc.  It  is  successfully  and  cheaply  imitated. 

Torlrieldae.    See  LEAF-ROLLERS. 

Tortugas.    See  DRY  TORTUGAS. 

Torture,  tort'yur  [Lat.  torguere,  to  "twist,"  to  "tor- 
ment "1,  the  production  of  severe  bodily  pain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  an  avowal  of  guilt,  the  revelation  of 
accomplices,  or  evidence  in  general.  It  was  quite  common 
among  the  Grs.  But  it  was  inflicted  only  on  slaves.  From 
Gr.  it  was  introduced  to  Rome.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
code  of  Justinian.  Hence  it  was  adopted  during  the  Middle 
Ages  by  all  European  states  in  which  the  Rom.  law  was 
made  the  basis  of  legislation.  It  was  not  entirely  abolished 
in  Ger.  until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  Eng.  it  was 
known  in  the  14th  century.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
T.  became  quite  common.  It  was,  however,  never  recog- 
nized by  the  common  law  except  in  the  one  case  of  peine 
fort  et  dure.  The  last  case  occurred  in  1640.  Its  worst  ap- 
plication it  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the 
13th  century  the  Rom.  law  concerning  crtmen  laisce  mqjes- 
tatts  began  to  be  applied  to  heresy  as  a  crimen  lessee  majes- 
tatis  divintx,  and  In  1282  Pope  Innocent  IV.  called  on  the 
secular  powers  to  put  to  the  T.  persons  accused  of  heresy  in 
order  to  extract  confessions  against  themselves  and  others 
In  the  18th  century  Thomasius,  Voltaire,  Beccaria  and  oth- 
ers wrote  with  some  effect  against  the  application  of  T.,  and 
finally  the  Fr.  revolution  swept  it  out  of  existence 

Tor'ula  Cerevl'slse,  or  Yeast-Plant.  In  1680  An- 
IPSSf  Leeuwenhoeck  discovered  that  yeast  consisted  of 

little  globules  collected  into  groups  of  3  or  4  together." 
Fabbrom  (1787)  considered  the  yeast  to  be  a  "  vegeto-animal" 
body,  like  gluten.  In  1803  Thenard  stated  that  yeast  contains 
a  nitrogenous"  animal  "  substance  common  to  all  ferments. 
Payen  in  1846  recorded  the  opinion  that  all  vegetable  cells 
contain  materials  similar  in  composition  to  animal  organ- 
isms, and  m  the  same  year  Von  Mohl,  a  Ger.  botanist,  invent- 
ed for  the  active  compound  in  living  cells  the  term  "  proto- 
plasm These  investigations  attracted  little  attention,  even 
after  Caguiard  de  la  Tour  in  1837  rediscovered  the  yeast- 
plant  and  declared  that  by  some  effect  of  their  vegeta- 
tion the  equilibrium  of  the  sugar  was  destroyed."  He  meas- 
ured the  yeast-cells  and  found  them  to  be  about  Va™n  of  an 
mCHV-ndia,meteri  andhe  also  noticed  that  by  a  process  of 
budding  they  multiplied  during  fermentation,  and  increased 
6  or  (fold.  About  20  yrs.  ago  Pasteur  made  the  conclusive 
investigation  which  finally  established  the  germ-theory 

ZZLSSS?  thls  s«ubJect  has  involved  the  questions  of 
spontaneous  generation  and  the  germ-theory  of  disease. 
1  his  arose  from  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  presence 
of  living  yeast-cells  in  fermenting  and  putrefying  liquids 
™ACt  femPosesPontaneously  without  the  addition  of 
Early  m  this  century  it  was  found  that  by  boiling 

h2  «fi?1JEhl")le  TO168'  and  sealin* them  UP  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  they  could  be  preserved  indefinitely.  This  was  ex 
plained  by  many  by  supposing  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
which  is  necessary  to  initiate  decomposition,  was  excluded' 


It  was  long  supposed  that  a  large  number  of  animals  were 
produced  spontaneously.  In  the  yr.  1668  Francis  Redi,  an 
It  showed  that  maggots  were  the  progeny  of  the  flies.  His 
experiments  demonstrated  the  fact  that  insects  were  pro- 
duced from  eggs.  As  investigations  continued,  the  idea  of 
spontaneous  generation  was  narrowed  down  to  include 
only  the  microscopic  organisms,  the  Infusoria.  Schwann  in 
1837  showed  that  the  Infusoria  were  not  produced  spon- 
taneously, but  from  spores  or  germs  floating  in  the  air.  In 
1864  it  was  established  that  the  germs  of  the  yeast-fungus 
and  of  Infusoria  float  in  the  air,  fall  into  organic  solutions, 
and  give  rise  to  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and,  as 
many  think,  to  infectious  diseases.  There  are  still  many 
advocates  for  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 

The  yeast-fungus  consists  of  little  cells  composed  of  cel- 
lulose, containing  a  fluid,  in  which  may  be  seen  granules  or 
germinal  cells  ;  it  multiplies  by  budding  (gemmation).  The 
name  Torula  or  Torvula  cerevisice  was  first  applied  to  it ;  it 
was  subsequently  called  Mycoderma  mni,  Cryptococcus,  ffor- 
migcium,  etc.  Dr.  Max  Reess  in  1870  found  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  yeast-fungi,  and  proposed  for  the  genus  the  name 
Saccharomyces.  Beer-yeast  is  S.  cerevisice,  which  develops  in 
2  different  ways,  according  to  the  temperature.  At  about 
72°  F.,  as  in  the  brewing  of  ale,  the  fermentation  is  rapid, 
and  the  yeast  is  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  the 
bubbles  of  carbon-dioxide ;  this  is  top-yeast.  When  the  fer- 
mentation proceeds  at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  50° 
F.,  in  brewing  lager-beer,  it  proceeds  much  slower,  and  the 
yeast  appears  as  a  sediment— bottom-yeast.  The  after-fer- 
mentation of  beer  is  caused  by  the  development  of  another 
species,  S.  exiguus,  the  smallest  of  all  yeast-fungi.  There  is 
a  greater  number  of  species  noticed  in  the  fermentation  of 
wine ;  S.  ettipsoideus  is  the  most  common,  and  often  the 
onlv  form  seen.  Next  in  frequency  occurs  S.  apiculatus. 

The  chemical  composition  of  yeast  consists  chiefly,  as  do 
all  plants,  of  cellulose,  albuminoids,  fat,  and  metallic  salts. 
It  contains  no  chlorophyl.  An  elementary  analysis  gives 
about  the  following  percentages :  carbon,  48.9 ;  hydrogen, 
6.8  ;  nitrogen,  10.8 ;  oxygen,  29.9  ;  sulphur,  0.6  ;  ash,  3. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

To'ry,  a  name  first  applied  to  the  R.  Cath.  outlaws  who 
lived  in  the  bogs  of  Ire.  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
afterward  extended  (1679)  to  all  those,  whether  Eng.,  Scotch, 
or  Irish,  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill  excluding  the  duke  or 
York  from  the  succession.  Finally,  the  name  came  to  desig- 
nate the  conservative  party  in  Brit,  politics.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  of  the  U.  S.  the  loyalists  were  called  Tories. 

To'tem  [Algonkin,  totem],  a  rude  figure  of  some  object, 
generally  of  an  animal,  used  by  the  N.  Amer.  Indians  as  the 
symbol  of  a  tribe.  The  same  custom  prevails  in  N.  Asia, 
Australia,  Oceanica,  etc. 

Tot'lla,  chosen  king  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  540  after  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Vitiges  at  Ravenna  by  Belisarius,  be- 
sieged and  conquered  Rome  in  546,  and  extended  and  con- 
solidated the  Ostrogothic  empire  In  It.  after  the  recall  of 
Belisarius  in  549,  but  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded 
in  the  battle  at  Taginae  by  Narses  in  552. 

Tot'ten  (JOSEPH  GILBERT),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug. 
23,  1788,  grad.  from  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1805 ;  Feb.  23, 
1808,  began  his  career  as  military  engineer,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  construction  of  Castle  Williams  and  Ft.  Clinton,  New 
York  harbor,  1808-12.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  G.  Brit.,  T.  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  army  under  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  in  the  campaign  of 
1812,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part 
In  the  battle  of  Queenstown.  He  was  subsequently  cnief 
engineer  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  the  campaign 
of  1813,  and  of  the  army  under  Gens.  Izard  and  Macomb,  in 
the  campaign  of  1814  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  Nov.  1816  a 
board  of  engineers  was  constituted,  with  T.  as  a  member, 
with  instructions  to  make  examinations  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  to  prepare  plans  for  defensive  works.  In  1817  T.  was 
relieved  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  at  Rouse's 
Point,  N.  Y.,  but  was  again  made  a  member  of  the  board  in 
1819.  A  series  of  reports  drawn  up  by  this  board,  mostly 
from  the  pen  of  T.,  exhibit  in  a  masterly  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  sea-coast  and  harbor  defence,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  our  own  country.  In  1825  T.  (a  major  since  1818, 
and  brevet-col.  1824)  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  Ft. 
Adams,  Newport  Harbor,  and  continued  until  Dec.  1838. 
Advanced  to  the  grade  of  lieut.-col.  in  1828,  he  conducted 
(1830-31)  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  building-stone  by  natural  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  effect  of  these  variations  on  cements  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  joints  of  stone  copings  ;  also  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  stiffness  and  strength  of  various  kinds  of 
timber.  His  work  on  Hydraulic  and  Common  Mortars  was 
pub.  in  1838.  Col.  T.  was  appointed  col.  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers and  chief  engineer  Dec.  7, 1838,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Wash. ;  assumed  in  1847  the  immediate  control  of 
the  engineering  operations  of  the  army  destined  to  invade 
the  Mex.  capital,  directing  in  this  capacity  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz ;  was  brevetted  a  brig.-gen.  Mar.  29,  1847  ;  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  light-house  board  from  its  organization 
in  1852 ;  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst.  from  its  establish- 
ment in  1846 ;  a  corporator  of  the  National  Acad.  of  Sciences, 
created  in  1863 ;  one  of  the  harbor  corns,  for  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  a  member  of  various  scientific 
associations.  D.  Apr.  22, 1864.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Uyc.,  by  G.  C.  SIMMONS.] 

Toucans,  too'kanz,  or  Rliampliastldte,  are  birds 
distinguished  by  their  enormous  bill,  which  is  decurved  and 
has  serrated  edges  ;  it,  however,  is  very  light,  its  substance 
being  filled  with  air-cells.  They  are  numerous  in  the  hot 
regions  of  S.  Amer.  They  live  in  considerable  flocks  in  the 
forests,  and  sit  in  company  on  the  trees,  making  an  abomi- 
nably harsh  noise.  They  are  omnivorous,  feeding  not  only 
upon  sweet  pulpy  fruits,  but  also  upon  animal  matter  of 
various  kinds. 

Toucey,  tow'se  (ISAAC),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newtown,  Conn.. 
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Nov.  5,  1796,  received  a  private  classical  education  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  Hartford  bar  1818  ;  M.  C.  1835-39.  atty.-gen. 
of  Conn.  1843-44,  gov.  1846-47,  U.  S.  atty.-gen.  1848-49,  U.  S. 
Senator  1852-57,  and  sec.  of  the  navy  under  Pres.  Buchanan 
1857-61.  D.  July  30,  1869. 

Toucn-Paperisaloose  bibulous  paper  which  is  soaked 
in  solution  of  saltpetre  and  then  dried.  It  was  used  in  light- 
ing fires  with  flint  and  steel,  and  is  sometimes  burned  in  a 
room  to  relieve  the  paroxysm  of  asthma. 

Toueh'stone,  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  or,  better,  of  the 
bituminous  jasper  called  Lydian  stone.  Small  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  and  of  various  known  alloys  are  prepared,  and  Kept 
as  standards  of  comparison.  The  goldsmith  makes  a  streak 
upon  the  T.  with  the  metal  to  be  tested,  and  beside  it  makes 
other  streaks  with  the  bars,  which  are  called  touch-needles. 
A  rude  qualitative  analysis  is  made  in  this  way,  the  artisan 
judging  of  the  purity  of  the  gold  or  silver  by  the  known 
fineness  of  that  metal  which  makes  the  streak  nearest  like 
that  of  the  metal  tested. 

Touch' wood,  or  Spunk.  (1)  The  dried  fungus  Po- 
lyporus  igniarius,  used  in  getting  fire  with  flint  and  steel; 
also  employed  as  a  port-fire.  (2)  Also,  the  decayed  and 
crumbling  wood  of  ash  or  willow  which  has  undergone  dry 
rot.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  foregoing. 

Toulon,  too-lon',  town  of  Fr.,dept.  of  Var,at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  but  deep  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which 
it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre.  Next  to  Brest,  T.  is  the  prin. 
naval  station  of  Fr.,  and  a  fortress  of  immense  strength. 
The  harbor  is  double :  one  part,  given  up  to  commerce,  is 
lined  with  convenient  quays  ;  the  other,  arranged  for  naval 
purposes,  is  surrounded  with  ship-building  docks,  cannon- 
foundries,  ropewalks,  etc.,  and  this  part  of  the  harbor  is 
separated  from  the  roadstead  by  hollow  but  bombproof 
moles  lined  with  batteries.  Pop.  70,103. 
Toulon,  111.  See  APPENDIX. 

Toulouse,  too-looz',  city  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of 
Haute-Garonne,  on  the  river  Garonne  and  the_  Canal  du 
Midi ;  contains  several  beautiful  and  interesting  monu- 
ments, but  as  a  whole  it  has  no  architectural  interest,  the 
streets  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved,  the  houses 
built  of  brick  and  without  any  characteristic  style.  Of  the 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  the  nave  dates  from 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  front  facade  from  the  15th. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Sernin  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roman- 
esque structures  in  Fr.,  commenced  in  the  llth  century. 
Very  interesting  are  the  edifices  of  the  Jacobins  from  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century ;  and  among  the  other  public 
buildings  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  magnificent  building,  con- 
structed by  Cammas  (1750-60),  and  ornamented  with  col- 
umns and  beautiful  sculptures;  the  palais  de  justice,  in 
front  of  which  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Cujas  by  Valois  ; 
the  museum,  formerly  an  Augustine  monastery,  containing 
a  unique  collection  of  objects  from  the  Stone  age,  and  rich 
collections  of  paintings  and  sculptures,  among  which  are  40 
marble  busts  of  Rom.  emps.,  found  at  Calagorris,  etc.  The 
manufacturing  industry  is  very  important,  especially  in 
cloth,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  machinery  and  agricult- 
ural implements,  candles,  oil,  soap,  oilcloth,  paper,  paper- 
hangings,  etc.  The  commerce  is  very  active,  especially  in 
grain  (2,000,000  hectolitres  annually),  wine,  marbles  from 
the  Pyrenees,  wood,  etc.  Four  large  fairs  for  cloth,  wool- 
lens, and  cattle  are  held-annually.  Pop.  136,627. 

Tourgee'  (ALBION  WINEGAB),  LL.D.,  b.  May  2,  1838,  at 
Williamsfield,  O.,  ed.  at  Univ.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  served  in 
U.  S.  A.  in  the  c.  war  of  1861-65,  and  was  twice  wounded  ; 
after  the  war  settled  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Greens- 
boro', N.  C.,  and  at  the  Southern  loyalist  convention  in 
Phila.  in  1866  prepared  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
S.  States ;  became  judge  of  the  N.  C.  superior  court  1868. 
With  Messrs.  Barringer  and  Rodman  prepared  A  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  for  N.  C.  Wrote  A  Foots  Errand,  Bricks 
without  Straw,  An  Appeal  to  Camr,  etc.:  became  ed.  of  Our 
Continent,  a  literary  weekly  paper  in  Phila.,  1882. 
Tourmaline.  See  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
Toiir'nanieut,  or  Tour'ney,  a  military  pageant  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  2  armed  bands  of  knights  con- 
tended in  a  mock  fight  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
strength,  skill,  and  courage,  or  for  the  honor  of  the  ladies 
attending.  The  knights  were  armed  with  lance  and  s_word. 
The  contestants  were  usually  mounted,  and  the  object  of 
each  party  was  to  unho_rse  as  many  gentlemen  and  to  break 
as  many  spears  as  possible.  From  a  dangerous  struggle  the 
T.  finally  degenerated  into  a  frivolous  court  pageant. 

Tourniquet,  tur'ne-ket  [Fr.],  an  instrument  for  check- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds  or  during  surgical  opera- 
tion by  means  of  pressure  applied  to  the  principal  artery 
supplying  the  blood.  A  rude  T.  may  be  -made  by  tying  a 
handkerchief  around  the  wounded  limb  between  the  heart 
and  the  wound,  passing  a  stick  through  the  handkerchief, 
and  then  twisting  it  till  the  flow  of  blood  is  checked. 

Tou'ro  (JUDAH),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  16, 1775,  son 
of  Rev.  Isaac,  a  native  of  Hoi.,  who  in  1762  became  rabbi  ol 
the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Newport  ;  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  the  counting-house  of  an  uncle,  in  whose  employ 
he  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  as  supercargo  1798,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  victorious  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  a 
Fr.  privateer ;  settled  in  New  Orleans  as  a  merchant  1802 ; 
served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  1815, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  permanently  injured 
by  a  cannon-ball ;  acquired  a  large  fortune,  of  which  he 
made  a  most  liberal  use.  D.  Jan.  18.  1854. 

Tours,  toor,  town  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the  govt.  of  Indre-et- 
Loire,  on  a  small  strip  of  land  between  the  Cher  and  the 
Loire,  which  here  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  most  magnificenl 
bridges  in  Europe,  and  lined  with  handsome  quays  and 
finely  planted  promenades.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
several  other  fine  edifices,  and  many  good  educational  insts. 
Its  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  ribbons,  serges,  rugs,  starch 
and  wax  candles  are  extensive.  Pop.  52,209. 
Tons  les  7101s,  the  starch  of  the  tubers  of  Canna 


.  a  marantaceous  plant  cultivated  in  Peru,  Trinidad, 
and  St.  Kitts.  It  is  prepared  much  as  arrow-root.  It  is 
agreeable  food  for  invalids  and  infants. 

To  nasal  tit.  too-san'  (FHAN<,OIS  DOMINIQUE*,  surnamed 
L'OUVERTURE,  b.  at  Breda,  near  Cape  St.  Francois,  Hayti,  in 
1743,  of  slave  parents  of  pure  negro  blood  :  advanced  from 
:he  position  of  coachman  to  the  supervision  of  the  sugar 


slave  insurrection  and  massacres  of  1791,  but  finally  entered 
the  negro  army ;  was  soon  advanced  to  the  post  of  brig.- 
gen. ;  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  an  entire 
army  of  whites  under  Brandicourt,  the  occupation  of  Don- 
don,  Marmelade,  and  Gonaives  (1795).  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Fr.  col.  Desfourueaux ;  rose  to  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  negroes  ;  concluded  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Fr. 
republic,  which  offered  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  an 
integral  union  with  Fr. ;  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
Laveaux.  the  Fr.  commander,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of 
gen.  of  division ;  brought  the  whole  N.  division  of  the  island 
under  the  control  of  Fr. ;  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  entire  island  by  Soutnonax,  the  com.  of  the 
Directory,  1796 ;  came  into  conflict  in  1797  with  Hedouville, 
the  new  Fr.  com.,  who  incited  the  mulatto  leader  Rigaud  to 
an  insurrection ;  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  sent  to  France 
Roume,  the  new  Fr.  com.,  for  having  countenanced  the 
slave-trade ;  assumed  the  civil  govt.  in  the  name  of  the  Fr. 
Directory  Nov.  26,  1800 ;  took  possession  of  the  E.  part  of 
the  island  Jan.  1801,  thereby  becoming  ruler  of  the  whole 
island ;  administered  the  govt.  with  considerable  skill  and 
success ;  assumed  great  state ;  created  a  council  of  state 
consisting  of  8  white  proprietors  and  1  mulatto,  by  which 
body  free  trade  was  proclaimed ;  a  const,  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  presidency  for  life  conferred  upon  him.  T.  sent 
this  const,  with  a  respectful  letter  dated  July  16,  1801,  to 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  on  receipt  of  which  the  latter 
determined  to  give  employment  in  Hayti  to  a  large  body  of 
his  officers,  and  in  Nov.  1801  despatched  his  brother-in-law, 
Leclerc,  with  66  vessels  of  war  and  30,000  veterans,  who 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Hayti  Jan.  1802.  T.  manifested  his 
intention  to  resist  the  invasion;  was  declared  an  outlaw 
Feb.  17,  1802 ;  maintained  for  some  months  a  desperate  re- 
sistance in  the  mt.-fastnesses ;  was  at  length  induced  to 
surrender  by  assurances  of  personal  immunity  and  a  guar- 
anty of  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  ;  was  seized,  and  carried 
to  Fr.,  kept  a  prisoner  at  the  Temple  without  trial,  after- 
ward transferred  to  the  castle  of  Joux.  dept.  of  Doubs, 
where  he  was  found  dead  Apr.  27,  1803.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Towan'da,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Susquehanna  River,  contains  a  collegiate  inst.,  large  mills, 
shops,  and  iron-works.  Pop.  1870,  2696 ;  1880,  3814. 

Tow'er  (DAVID  BATES),  b.  in  Mass,  in  1808,  grad.  at  Mid- 
dlebury  Coll.  1828 ;  became  a  highly  successful  teacher ;  was 
prin.  of  the  inst.  for  the  blind  at  Phila.  1839-41 ;  for  some 
yrs.  prof,  of  math,  in  the  City  Univ.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
afterward  prin.  of  the  Park  Lat.  School,  Boston.  Author  of 
a  series  or  Gradual  Readers,  Legsons  in  Arithmetic,  gram- 
mars, speakers,  etc.  D.  July  1868. 

Tourer  (ZEALOUS  BATES),  b.  at  Cohasset,  Mass.,  was 
grad.  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1841 ;  was  re- 
called to  W.  Pt.  Aug.  1842,  serving  as  assistant  prof,  until 
Apr.  1843,  and  as  prin.  assistant  prof,  of  engineering  Ap_r.- 
Aug.  1843 ;  served  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction 
of  the  defences  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va. ;  accompanied  Gen. 
Scott's  army  to  Mex. ;  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  subsequent  operations  resulting  in  the  capture  of 
the  City  of  Mex. ;  was  orevetted  capt.  for  Contreras,  where 
he  led  the  storming  column,  and  Churubusco,  and  major  for 
Chapultepec,  where  wounded.  From  1848  to  1853  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  at  Portland, 
Me  ,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  of  the  defences  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  1853-58;  in  Feb.  1861  he  proceeded  to  Ft.  Pickens, 
which  work  he  placed  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence,  and 
as  chief  engineer  remained  there  until  May  1862.  being  bre- 
vetted  lieut.-col.  for  gallant  services,  and  appointed  brig.- 
gen.  of  volunteers  from  Nov.  23,  1861,  the  date  of  its 
bombardment ;  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, Aug.  9,  and  in  the  actions  of  Rappahannock  Station, 
Aug.  21,  and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Aug.  28,  and  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas,  Aug.  30,  where  severely  wounded  and  disabled  until 
June  1864.  From  July  8  to  Sept.  8,  1864,  he  was  supt.  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acad. :  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
defences  of  Nashville,  which  city  he  thoroughly  fortified  ; 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nashville  Dec.  15-16, 1864  ;  and 
from  Oct.  1864  was  inspector-gen,  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Miss. ;  chief  engineer  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Tenn.  July  1865-Jan.  1866 ;  1866-67  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  defences  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Became  col.  of  engineers  Jan.  1874.  Retired,  1883. 
Tower  City,  Dak.  See  APPENDIX. 
Tower  of  London,  The.  stands  just  wiuumt  the  anc. 
city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  "  This  tower  "  (says 
Stow)  "  is  a  citadel  to  defend  or  command  the  city  ;  a  royal 
palace  ;  a  prison  of  state  for  the  most  dangerous  offenders ; 
the  armory  for  warlike  provisions ;  the  treasury  of  the  orna- 
ments and  jewels  of  the  Crown  ;  and  general  conserver  of 
most  of  the  records  of  the  king's  courts  of  justice  at  West- 
minster." Its  govt.  has  been  intrusted  since  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror  to  a  high  officer  called  the  constable.  The  oldest 
portion  is  the  isolated  donjon  or  keep  called  the  Wmtt 
Tower,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  This  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  and  moat,  with  inner  wall  (the  Inner 
Ball),  flanked  by  half-circle  towers,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinctive  name,  as  the  Bell  Tower,  the  Beauc/iamp  Tmcer, 
Waktfteld  Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  Botryer  Tower.  There  is  also 
St.  Peter's  ch.,  where  are  interred  many  celebrated  victims 
of  the  headsman.  Closely  adjacent  to  the  T.  is  Tower  Hill, 
the  famous  place  of  execution. 
Town  (SALEM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Mar. 
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5  1779,  was  for  40  yrs.  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.  :  was 
at  one  time  elected  to  the  X.  Y.  senate,  and  resided  many 
yrs  in  Aurora.  Author  of  A  Sy*lem  of  Speculative  Masonry, 
\n  Inaliisu  of  the  Dtririi/h,  \\~m-d*  of  the  Eng.  Lang.,  of  a 
Spetter  and  Deflner,  etc.  D.  Feb.  24,  1864. 

Town*  (GEORGE  W.  B.),  b.  in  that  part  of  Wilkes  co., 
Ga  now  embraced  within  the  co.  of  Taliaferro,  May  2, 
lso->'-  began  life  as  a  merchant;  afterward  studied  law :  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  and  was  M.  C.  from  1835  to  1839 ; 
was  re-elected  and  served  from  1845  to  1847.  In  the  latter 
vr  he  was  elected  gov.  of  Ga.  for  2  yrs..  and  re-elected  in 
1*4'.!  The  most  marked  event  in  his  administration  was  the 
calling  of  the  sovereign  State  convention  in  1850  to  consider 
what  action  Ga.  would  take  in  reference  to  the  admission 
of  Cal.  into  the  I'nion.  I).  July  15,  1&54. 

Town'ftcnd  (EDWARD  DAVIS),  b.  at  Boston  Aug.  22,  181,, 
ed.  at  the  Public  Lat.  School  in  Boston  ;  entered  Harvard 
Univ.  in  ia32 :  the  next  yr.  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad., 
graduating  in  1837  ;  served  in  Fla.  and  the  Cherokee  coun- 
trv  Made  capt.  in  the  adjutant-gen. 's  dept.  in  1846,  he 
served  as  assistant  adjutant-gen,  of  the  military  division  of 
the  Pacific  4  yrs. ;  as  chief  of  staff  to  Lieut.-Gen.  W  infield 
Scott  in  1861.  and  on  his  retirement  was  attached  to  the  ad- 
iutant-gen.'s  office,  war  dept.,  of  which  (Mar.  1863)  he  was 
placed  in  charge  ;  had  charge  of  arrangements  for  rehoist- 
fng  the  U.  S.  flag  over  the  ruins  of  Ft.  Sumter,  Apr.  1865 ; 
promoted  ad1utant-gen.,  with  rank  of  brig.-gen.,  Feb.  22, 
1869 :  brevet  maj.-gen.  Mar.  13,  1865. 

Towiisend  (GEORGE  ALFRED),  b.  at  Georgetown,  Del., 
in  1841,  grad.  at  Phila.  High  School  1859 ;  became  in  1862  war- 
correspondent  of  New  York  Herald,  in  which  he  reported 
the  Peninsular  campaign  :  visited  Eng.  and  Fr. ;  returned  to 
U.  S.  in  1865 ;  war  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Worttt, 
for  which  he  narrated  over  his  own  signature  the  incidents 
of  the  close  of  the  war.  the  assassination  of  Pres.  Lincoln, 
and  the  disbandment  of  the  great  armies,  on  which  subjects 
he  lectured  with  great  success  ;  visited  Europe  1866-67 ;  de- 
scribed in  correspondence  with  Amer.  papers  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  of  1866  and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 ;  was 
for  several  yrs.  from  1868  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  editorial  writer  and  correspondent.  Wrote  a  vol.  of  poems 
and  a  novel.  Lost  Abroad. 

Towii'sheiid  (CHARLES).  SECOND  VISCOUNT  TOWNSHEND, 
b.  at  Rainham,  Eng.,  Mar.  10,  1674;  was  successively  ap- 
pointed lord  lieut.  for  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  com.  for  treating 
of  a  union  with  Scot.  1706,  capt.  of  the  Yeomen  of  Queen 
Anne's  guard  1707,  privy-councillor  and  joint-plenipoten- 
tiary with  Marlborough  (1709)  at  the  conferences  of  Ger- 
truydenburg  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  Fr.,  and  ambas- 
sador to  the  States-General  of  Hoi.  1709-10 ;  signed  the 
"  Barrier  treaty  "  at  the  Hague  Oct.  29,  1709 ;  resigned  his 
embassy  and  returned  to  Eng.  on  the  fall  of  the  Whig  min- 
istry 1712,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  captaincy  ;  was 
censured  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  signed  the 
Barrier  treaty,  and  declared  by  vote  of  the  same  House  an 
enemy  to  the  queen  and  kingdom  ;  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Eng.  made  him  sec.  of  state  and  prime  min- 
ister Sept.  14, 1714 ;  became  pres.  of  the  council  June  1720, 
and  was  again  sec.  of  state  from  Feb.  10,  1721,  to  May  15, 
1730.  D.  June  21.  1738. 

Towiisheiid  (CHARLES),  grandson  of  the  second  vis- 
count, b.  in  Eng.  Aug.  29,  1725,  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 1747  as  a  supporter  of  the  Pelham  administration; 
was  appointed  a  com.  of  trade  and  plantations  1749.  and  a 
com.  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  1751  ;  ac- 
quired prominence  by  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  Marriage 
bill  1753 :  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1754.  treas.  of  the 
chamber  and  member  of  the  privy  council  1756 ;  was  sec.  at 
war  from  Mar.  24,  1761,  to  Feb.  1763 ;  became  first  lord  of 
trade  and  plantations  Feb.  1763.  paymaster  of  the  forces 
June  8,  1765,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  lord  of  the 
treas.  Aug.  2,  1766 ;  supported  Grenville's  Stamp  act  1765 ; 
introduced  the  celebrated  resolutions  for  taxing  the  Amer. 
colonies  June  2,  1767.  For  the  instability  of  his  political 
opinions  he  was  commonly  known  as  the  "  Weathercock," 
but  had  an  immense  parliamentary  reputation  for  oratory. 
D.  Sept.  4,  1767. 

Towushend  (GEORGE),  FIRST  MARQUIS  TOWNSHEND, 
eldest  son  of  the  third  viscount,  b.  in  Norfolk,  Eng.,  Feb. 
28,  1724,  entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age ;  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Cul- 
loden,  and  Lafeldt ;  entered  Parl.  1747 ;  took  part  as  brig  - 
gen.  in  Wolfe's  expedition  to  Canada  1759 ;  succeeded  that 
officer  in  the  command  on  his  death ;  received  the  capitu- 
lation of  Oue.  Sept.  18,  1759 ;  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
the  allied  forces  at  Fellinghausen  1761 ;  served  in  Port.  1762  ; 
was  lord-lieut.  of  Ire.  from  Aug.  12,  1767,  to  1772 ;  became 
master-gen,  of  the  ordnance  Oct.  17,  1772  :  was  created  earl 
of  Leicester  1784,  and  Marquis  Townshend  Oct.  27,  1787  D 
Sept.  14,  1807. 

Tow'son  (JOHN  THOMAS),  b.  at  Devonport,  Eng.,  in  1804 
was  the  first  person  to  note  the  fact  that  the  luminous  and 
chemical  foci  are  not  of  the  same  length ;  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  the  process  of  taking  photographs  on  glass,  and 
the  first  to  use  in  photography  the  reflecting  camera  ;  de- 
voted himself  in  1846  to  the  determination  of  the  quickest 
routes  across  the  ocean  to  distant  countries ;  constructed 
a  set  of  tables  to  facilitate  great-circle  sailing  and  for  the 
reduction  of  ex-meridian  altitudes,  invented  and  brought 
into  practice  methods  of  composite  and  windward  great- 
circle  sailing ;  since  1850  was  scientific  examiner  of  masters 
and  mates  at  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  aided  Dr.  Scoresby 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Brit.  Association  in  1854  in  securing 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass 
on  board  iron  ships  ;  prepared  Practical  Information  on  the 
Deviation  of  the  Compass,  for  the  Use  of  Masters  and  Mates  of 
Iron  Ships.  D.  Jan.  3,  1881. 

Towaon  (NATHAN),  b.  near  Baltimore.  Md..  .Tan  22  1784 
was  capt.  of  a  volunteer  company  of  artil.  aiid  adjutant  of 


the  7th  Md.  regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  capt.  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Artil.  (Mar. 
1812) ;  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  Brit,  brig  Caledonia 
under  the  guns  of  Ft.  Erie  Oct.  9 ;  was  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Queenstown  and  Stony  Creek,  and  in  the  capture 
and  defence  of  Ft.  George,  on  which  latter  occasion  (July 
17,  1813)  he  was  wounded ;  took  part  as  commander  of  a 
battery  in  Scott's  brigade  in  the  capture  of  Ft.  Erie  July  4, 
1814 ;  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa 
(July  5)  and  Niagara  (July  25) ;  rendered  valuable  service  in 
the  defence  of  Ft.  Erie  Aug.  15 ;  brevetted  major  and  lieut- 
col.  in  May  1816 ;  paymaster-gen.  1819 ;  brevetted  brig.-gen. 
1834;  served  in  the  Mex.  war,  and  brevetted  maj.-gen.  in 
Mar.  1849.  D.  July  20,  1854. 

Towsontowii,  cap.  of  Baltimore  co.,  Md.,  on  Md.  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  and  Baltimore  and  Yorktown  turnpike  road,  7 
m.  N.  of  Baltimore,  witli  which  it  is  connected  by  a  horse 
railway.  Pop.  1880,  1316. 

Toxicol'ogy  [Or.  Tofm.6v,  "poison,"  and  Aoyos,  "dis- 
course," a  treatise  on  poison].  Poisons  are  classified  with 
reference  to  their  source,  as  (1)  animal,  (2)  vegetable,  (3) 
mineral,  and  also  with  reference  to  their  method  of  action  : 
(1)  corrosive  and  irritant  poisons,  such  as  corrode  or  in- 
flame the  stomach  ;  (2)  narcotic  and  sedative  poisons,  which, 
being  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  enter  the  blood 
and  act  on  the  nerve-centres.  The  corrosive  poisons  are — 
1.  Acids— oxalic,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric.  2.  Strong 
alkalies  —  ammonia,  caustic  potassa,  and  soda  ;  alkaline 
earths— baryta  and  lime.  3.  Metallic  and  other  bases  and 
their  salts— corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper, 
tartar  emetic,  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  sulphates  of 
iron  and  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  phosphorus,  iodine,  creo- 
sote, carbolic  acid.  The  narcotic  and  sedative  poisons  are 
chiefly  opium,  belladonna,  stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  aco- 
nite, digitalis,  veratrum,  tobacco,  lobelia.  Chloral  hydrate 
is  anaesthetic  and  depressant  in  large  doses.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  depresses  the  heart  or  is  immediately  fatal.  Strychnia 
and  mix  vomica  act  specifically  on  the  nervous  system, 
causing  muscular  rigidity  and  spasmodic  contractions. 
Poisons  are  often  taken  with  suicidal  intent,  by  accident,  as 
by  children  or  by  adults  erroneously  as  med.  or  drink,  and 
when  carelessly  dispensed  by  druggists,  as  oxalic  acid  in- 
stead of  salts,  morphia  or  strychnia  instead  of  quinine.  The 
symptoms  of  poisons  are  chiefly  extreme  disturbance  of  the 
stomach,  breathing,  and  pulse,  often  with  impairment  of 
sight  and  great  bodily  weakness,  pallor,  and  cold  surfaces. 
Corrosives  and  irritants  cause  burning  pain  in  stomach. 

Antidotes  for  poisons  should  be  given  immediately,  while 
waiting  the  arrival  of  a  phys.  For  poisoning  by  acids  give 
alkalies,  solutions  of  soda,  potassa,  lime,  ammonia ;  after- 
ward white  of  eggs  and  sweet  oil  to  soothe  the  stomach  ; 
for  poisoning  by  alkalies  give  dilute  acids,  as  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice,  and  olive  oil,  which  unites  with  the  alkalies  to 
form  a  soap  and  renders  them  inert ;  for  corrosive  sublimate, 
white  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour ;  for  arsenic,  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  kept  by  most  druggists  and  many  phys. 
It  can  be  made  by  adding  aqua  ammonia  to  liquor  ferri- 
persulphatis,  or  even  to  common  tincture  of  iron ;  the  re- 
sulting precipitate  is  to  be  used  in  tablespoonful  doses. 
The  new  dialyzed  iron  is  a  ready  and  efficient  antidote ; 
magnesia  may  be  used  if  no  other  remedy  is  obtainable. 
for  sulphate  of  copper,  white  of  eggs,  milk,  flour ;  for  tartar 
emetic,  oak-bark,  tannin  ;  later,  opium  to  allay  pain  in  the 
stomach,  for  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead),  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  making  an  inert  sulphate  of  lead  in  the  stomach 
and  system  ;  for  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  and  sulphate  of 
zinc,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  freely  given ;  for  nitrate  of  silver, 
common  salt,  freely  given,  converting  it  to  chloride  of  sil- 
ver ;  for  phosphorus,  a  mustard  emetic  ;  later,  opium  and  ice 
to  quiet  the  stomach  ;  'for  iodine,  boiled  starch  ;  for  creosote 
and  carbolic  acid,  olive  oil  and  white  of  eggs.  In  opium  poi- 
soning (opium,  laudanum,  morphine,  paregoric),  emetics,  as 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  the  stomach-pump,  frequent 
draughts  of  strong  coffee,  constant  exercise,  as  walking  to 
prevent  sleep,  belladonna  by  the  mouth,  atropine  hypoder- 
mically,  and  the  electric  battery  to  the  diaphragm  and 
chest  to  keep  up  breathing ;  fm-  belladonna,  opium  ;  for  stra- 
monium, hyosci/amvs,  aconite,  digitalis,  veratrum,  tobacco,  and 
lobelia,  alcohol  freely,  to  restore  the  pulse ;  for  chlot'al  hy- 
drate, alcohol  and  the  electric  current.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  usually  instantly  fatal ;  in  small  doses  it  depresses  the 
pulse,  and  alcohol  is  the  remedy.  Poisoning  by  wild  fruit 
and  berries  is  usually  due  to  the  sedative  effect  of  their 
juices,  and  demands  vomiting,  and  alcohol  to  sustain  the 
heart ;  so  also  in  poisoning  by  the  flesh  of  pigeons  or  game 
which  has  fed  on  wild  berries.  Strychnia  (and  mix  vomica) 
poisoning  requires  inhalations  of  chloroform  and  chloral  by 
the  mouth  or  hypodermieally.  [Fromorig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  EDWARD  CURTIS,  M.  D.] 

Toy  (CRAWFORD  HOWELL).    See  APPENDIX. 

Trachyte,  tra'klt  [Gr.  rpoxus],  a  variety  of  lava  which 
is  often  porphyritic,  and  when  containing  hornblende  and 
augite  passes  into  the  varieties  of  trap  called  basalt. 

Tracta'rlanism,  and  Tracts  lor  the  Times. 
The  movement  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  indicated  by  these  words 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  occurred  since  the 
Ref .  It  was  partly  theological  and  partly  ecclesiastical,  and 
betokened  the  revival  of  Anglo-Catholic  sentiments,  such  as 
had  been  strongly  developed.  In  some  respects,  under  Abp. 
Laud,  and  in  others  by  the  nonjuring_  clergy  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  Nicene  and  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  first  4  coun- 
cils, and  of  divines  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  its  Athanasian  form  and  of  salvation  by  grace  in 
an  anti-Lutheran  form  were  salient  points  in  the  creed  of 
those  who  were  leaders  of  the  revival.  To  the  views  of 
salvation  entertained  by  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Eng. 
Ch.  they  were  decidedly  opposed,  and  they  looked  askance 
at  the  whole  theol.  of  the  Genevan  school.  Equally  did 
they  bring  out  extremely  high  ecclesiastical  opinions,  touch- 
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ing  the  relation  of  Ch.  and  State,  clerical  orders,  sacraments, 
discipline,  and  worship.  They  lamented  the  control  which 
the  civil  power  exerted  over  the  spiritual ;  they  insisted  upon 
episcopacy  as  divine  and  essential,  upon  apostolical  succes- 
sion, upon  baptismal  regeneration,  upon  the  real  presence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  upon  the  desirableness  of  exer- 
cising ch.  discipline.  The  movement  was  a  reaction  against 
tendencies  of  the  age  manifesting  themselves  very  strongly 
at  the  time— against  the  rationalism  of  Ger. :  against  the 
deadness  and  dulness  and  dryness  of  the  High-Ch.  party, 
and  also  against  the  enthusiasm  in  some  respects,  and  the 
indifference  and  carelessness  in  other  respects,  of  the  Low- 
Ch.  party :  against  prevalent  irreligipn  and  spiritual  insen- 
sibility ;  against  the  spread  of  political  liberalism  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  Whig  party ;  against  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  bishoprics  ;  against  certain  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments of  a  latitudinarian  kind  ;  and,  in  short,  against 
what  they  denounced  as  the  Erastian  spirit  of  the  day. 

A  good  deal  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  description 
thus  indicated  existed  in  the  Univ.  of  Ox.  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  laid  hold 
of  a  few  earnest  and  able  men— John  Henry  Newman, 
Robert  I.  Wilberforce,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  William 
Palmer  of  Worcester  Coll.,  Arthur  Percival,  Hugh  Rose, 
and  John  Keble.  The  Christian  Year  by  the  last  of  these 
did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  what  followed.  Newman 
went  abroad  in  1832.  and  came  back  in  July  1883  greatly  in- 
vigorated in  health  and  spirits,  and  determined  to  set 
vigorously  to  work  in.  the  new  direction.  He  now,  as  he 
says,  "out  of  my  own  head  began  the  Tracts.'1''  The  first, 
without  date,  was  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Ministerial  Com- 
mission, ntpeetfuUy  addressed  to  the  Clergy.  It  dwelt  upon 
their  responsibility,  and  pointed  to  efforts  for  the  renewal 
of  ch.  authority.  Another  tract,  on  The  Catholic  Church. 
followed,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1833,  the  first  bearing  a  date  then 
appeared  ;  a  third,  containing  Thoughts  respectfully  addressed 
to  the  Clergy  on  Alterations  of  the  Liturgy,  resisted  stoutly 
any  measure  of  the  kind.  These  publications  excited  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  minds  of  some  of  Newman's  friends, 
but  he  persevered,  and  was  in  1835  and  1836  fully  joined  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  whose  accession  he  deemed  an  event  of  immense 
value  and  importance.  Dr.  Pusey  had  written  a  tract  on 
Fasting,  which  appeared  Dec.  21,  1833,  but  his  tract  on 
Baptism,  in  1836,  was  his  first  great  contribution.  Much, 
however,  as  Dr.  Pusey  did  to  promote  the  enterprise, 
Newman  remained  its  life  and  soul. 

No  doubt,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  by 
Pusey,  Keble,  and  others.  On  and  on  it  went,  one  tract 
appearing  after  another— some  very  short  and  pithy,  and 
others  long  and  elaborate,  learned  treatises  in  fact,  on 
Anglo-Catholic  theology,  containing  large_  citations  from 
early  Fathers  and  17th-century  divines,  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  a  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  Rome  as 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  tracts  collected  to- 
gether form  6  vols.  At  last  came  No.  90.  It  was  entitled 
Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It 
condemned  any  attempt  to  alter  them,  and  protested 
against  ordinary  political  methods  by  which  professed  re- 
forms are  carried  or  compassed  in  this  day.  This  last  tract 
created  a  greater  sensation  than  any  preceding  one.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proc- 
tors it  was  resolved  that  modes  of  interpretation  such  as 
were  suggested  in  the  tract  were  inconsistent  with  the 
statutes  of  the  univ. ;  and  4  tutors,  including  A.  C.  Tail, 
late  abp.  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  the  editor  to  say  that,  in 
their  apprehension,  the  tract  had  a  highly  dangerous  tend- 
ency. This  letter  was  dated  Mar.  8,  1841.  On  the  16th  of 
Mar.  Newman  wrote,  acknowledging  his  authorship  of  the 
tract  in  question.  In  1846  he  entered  the  Ch.  of  Rome. 

This  last  event  illustrated  the  tendency  of  the  movement, 
and  the  tendency  was  further  proved  beyond  all  question 
by  the  numbers  who  just  before  or  afterward  took,  under 
the  same  training,  precisely  the  same  step.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  the  space  of  a  few  yrs.  a  transition  occurred  which 
epitomized  the  hist,  of  the  Nicene  and  subsequent  ages. 
Certain  men  began  by  being  priestly,  ascetic,  and  catholic, 
like  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  and  they  ended  in 
being  Roman  Catholic,  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  school- 
men. {From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  REV.  JOHN 
STOUGHTON,  D.  D.'.  LL.D.] 

Tract  Societies.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tra'cy,  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tracy  (EDWARD  D.),  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Mar.  1,  1791, 
•went  to  Ga.  and  studied  law  ;  moved  to  Macon  in  1823 ;  was 
elected  its  first  mayor,  and  as  such  received  Gen.  La  Fayette 
and  his  party.  Represented  Bibb  co.  in  the  house  and  in 
the  senate  at  different  times ;  in  1840  was  elevated  to  the 
bench  of  his  judicial  circuit.  D.  Feb.  20,  1849. 

Tracy  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford.  Vt.,  Nov.  3,  1794, 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1814 ;  studied  theol. :  was  pastor 
of  the  Congl.  chs.  at  Thetford  and  W.  Fairlee.  \  t.,  from 
June  26,  1821  to  1829  ;  subsequently  preached  at  his  native 
place  ;  edited  the  Vt.  Chronicle  1829-34  ;  was  1  yr.  ed.  of  the 
Boston  Recorder,  and  for  nearly  40  yrs.  filled  at  Boston  th 
post  of  N.  Eng.  sec.  of  the  Amer.  Colonization  Society.  1 
residence  for  several  yrs.  was  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  ne 
d.  Mar.  24,  1874.  Author  of  The  Three  Last  Things.  ThelTist. 
of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Corns,  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  a 
Refutation  of  Charges  against  the  S.  I.  MMonantt. 

Trade.    See  FREE  TRADE  and  PROTECTION. 

Trade,  Balance  of.    See  BALANCE  or  TRADE. 

Trademark.    A  T.-M.  is  a  distinctive  word,  mark, 
symbol,  or  device  affixed  to  an  article  of  trade  to  indicate 
its  origin  or  ownership.    Very  few  products  bear  in 
own  external  appearance  sufficient  evidence  of  1 
character  to  protect  the  purchaser  against  fraudulent  i 
tations     Integrity  in  manufacture  and  uniformity  in  quality 
are  sought  for  by  all  users  and  consumers  of  merchantat 
goods,  and  when,  by  long    experience,  the  public   have 
learned  to  associate  these  with  a  special  brand,  me 


and  profitable  sale  of  articles  bearing  this  brand  i*  assured, 
and  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  distinguishing  mark 
becomes,  therefore,  valuable  and  important.  A  T.-M.  may 
be  any  sign,  word,  symbol,  or  device  not  descriptive  in  its 
character,  and  not  used  by  others  on  the  same  kind  of 
articles  or  goods.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  and  more  arbitrary 
a  T.-M.,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  be  evaded  by  colorable  imita- 
tions. But  a  T.-M.  is  not  fully  a  T.-M.  until  actually  affixed 
to  an  article  of  trade  and  for  commercial  purposes,  although 
the  com.  of  patents  has  decided  that  a  T.-M.  may  be  regis- 
tered, in  accordance  with  the  patent  law  of  July  8,  1870, 
previous  to  its  actual  use,  the  applicant  for  registry  setting 
forth  in  his  application  that  he  proposes  to  use  the  mark 
upon  a  certain  specified  class  of  goods.  The  law  in  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  remarked,  is  designed  to  supplement,  not 
to  supersede,  the  rights  secured  under  the  common  law, 
and,  when  preferred,  actions  for  infringement,  instead  of 
being  brought  in  U.  S.  courts,  may  be  proceeded  with  in 
State  courts  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  passage  of 
the  act.  This  law  provides  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of 
registration  protecting  the  use  of  the  mark  for  a  period 
ordinarily  of  30  yrs.  from  the  date  of  registration,  after 
which  time  the  remedy  for  infringement  lies  in  the  common 
law.  But  T.  -  M.  owned  by  persons  in  foreign  countries 
affording  rights  of  registry  to  Amer.  citizens  may  also  he 
registered  here,  but  the  function  of  the  registration  will 
cease  with  the  registry  abroad,  and  the  T.-M.  will  be  re- 
mitted to  the  same  position  as  by  expiration  of  the  terni : 
but  in  all  cases  the  T.-M.  may  be  re-registered  if  application 
to  that  effect  be  made  to  the  com.  of  patents  6  months  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  original  term. 

As  possession  of  a  T.-M.  is  assumed  to  rest  upon  natural 
right,  and  not  exclusively  upon  statute  law,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  any  one  could  register  and  be  pro- 
tected in  the  use  of  a  T.-M.,  but  it  has  been  plausibly  argued 
that  many  persons  are  excluded.  For  example,  a  T.-M.  be- 
ing no  mark  unless  upon  an  article  of  trade,  the  person 
registering  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  a  trader,  or, 
at  all  events,  his  position  must  not  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  trade.  A  firm  or  corporation  making  or  selling  any 
vendible  article  may  hold  a  T.-M.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
one  registry  will  cover  the  same  mark  or  symbol  for  an  en- 
tire class  of  articles,  or  whether  it  must  be  registered  for 
each  variety  included  in  the  class.  For  example,  whether 
a  device  can  be  registered  broadly  for,  say,  agricultural  im- 
plements, under  a  single  certificate,  or  whether  separate 
certificates  must  he  secured  for  hoes,  spades,  ploughs,  etc. 
The  former  plan  is  followed  in  the  practice  of  the  patent 
office,  but  the  latter  is,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  to  make 
plain  the  delicate  shading  that  in  many  instances  defines  the 
boundaries  of  a  valid  T.-M.  It  is  true  that  a  geographical 
name  is  not  a  T.-M..  although  it  may  form  part  of  a  label, 
yet  "  Congress  Spring  Water"  for  mineral  water  from  the 
Congress  Spring  at  Saratoga,  "  Rockland  Lake  Ice,"  for  ice 
from  Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  "  Codorus  "  for  a  peculiar 
iron  ore  found  in  Codorus  tp..  Pa.,  and  for  iron  and  steel 
made  from  that  ore,  have  ail  been  adjudged  to  be  lawful 
T  -M.  It  is  also  true  that  in  general  a  proper  name  cannot 
be  a  T.-M.  Yet  when  the  name  is  of  such  character  that  it 
affords  no  opportunity  for  two  or  more  manufacturers  or 
dealers  of  the  same  name  to  correctly  indicate  the  origin  of 
their  wares  by  the  same  cognomen,  a  name  may  form  a 
valid  T  -M.  Thus,  Bismarck  gloves  or  Kossuth  hats  or 
Roger  Williams  cloths  or  Garibaldi  guns  or  Paul  Jones 
whiskey  would  be  valid  trade  names.  Pseudonyms,  if  arbi- 
trarily chosen,  may  be  used  as  T.-M.,  and  so  may  a  person  s 
own  signature  or  its  facsimile,  the  shape  of  the  latter  mak- 
ing it  an  entity  distinct  from  the  name  itself  as  displayed  In 
the  common  or  conventional  imprint  of  type, 
that  a  fanciful  name  may  be  a  valid  T.-M..  and  frequently 
constitutes  a  most  valuable  one,  but  this  fancy  name  must 
not  either  truly  or  falsely  attempt  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  article  to  which  it  is  appended.  If  such  indication  is 
true,  the  mark  is  descriptive,  and  is  properly  a  label: 
false,  the  mark  is  void  on  the  ground  of  fraud u  ent  sngges 
tion  So  also  an  heraldic  symbol  may  be  a  valid  T 
per  se  would  be  so  held  in  this  country.  But  if  registered 
abroad,  and  there  declared  invalid  because  included  in  the 
arms  of  some  existent  family,  the  validity  of  the  mark  in 
the  Amer.  market  might  very  properly  be  disputed  on  a 
transcript  of  the  foreign  judgment.  A  person  cannot 
nopolize  the  national  insignia  of  any  country,  but  the  c 
nection  therewith  of  his  name  or  of  another  word  or  symbol 
may  form  a  perfect  T.-M.  The  adoption  of  Masonfc  em- 
blems as  T.-M.  is  not  recognized  by  the  I .  S.  patent  o 
Simple  letters  and  numerals  are  among  the  most  treac 
of  trade  symbols,  being  the  most  open  to  evasion  on  PMrf- 
ble  grounds.  A  clean-cut,  newly  coined  word,  not 
desc?iptive  or  grammatically  derived  ^«  P 
terms,  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  after  this  a  word 
of  excellence,  but  not  descriptive. 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mark  makes  no  fal  ,ug- 
gestion  Thus.  "  Night-blooming  Cereus  "  was  declared  %  old 
afa  T  -M.  when  it  was  shown  that  the  perfume  to  which jt 


net  of  distillation  from  the  flower  or  i 
however,  have  been  void  for  a  quite  ^^ttA^SS^'' 
it  would  then  have  been  simply  descriptive  of  tne  arm 
Lronehal  the  right  to  distil  the  perfume  of  any  flower 


anTunc'onventionai;   in  another 
either  aspect  it  may  be  assumed  as 


shbeen  nreviy  intimated,  a  lawful  T,M. 

hoWs  good  under  the  common  law,  independent  of  registra- 
tion, for  an  unlimited  time,  and  that  registration  holds  good 
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for  30  yrs.,  with  the  right  of  re-registration  for  a  second 
period  of  equal  duration.  But  to  all  this  there  is— according 
to  the  dictum  of  the  patent  office— an  exception  in  the  case 
of  patented  articles,  by  which  it  is  held  that  the  mark  or 
term  designating  an  article  while  patented  becomes  generic 
and  lapses  to  the  public  with  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 
I  doubt  if  this  is  in  accordance  with  sound  justice  or  sound 
law  The  question  has  never  been  definitely  settled. 

If  a  dealer  permits  his  T.-M.  to  go  into  use  by  others  with- 
out asserting  his  exclusive  right  to  it,  he  will  be  held  to  have 
abandoned  it,  and  he  will  have  no  remedy.  So  also,  if  he 
ceases  to  use  it  during  a  period  so  long  that  its  original  con- 
nection with  his  name  and  business  is  lost,  another  may 
adopt  it,  and  by  bona-ftde  use  hold  it  even  against  the  orig- 
inal owner.  But  mere  non-use  will  not  throw  open  the 
T.-M.  to  another  so  long  as  such  use  by  another  would  tend 
directly  to  enable  the  infringer  to  trade  on  the  reputation 
of  his  rival.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF. 
JAMES  A.  WHITNEY,  LL.B.l 

Trades-Unions  originated  in  Eng.,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  break-down,  before  machinery  and  the  growth 
of  large  capitals,  of  the  old  industrial  system.  Production 
had  formerly  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  small  capitals ;  m  a 
great  number  of  employments  the  competition  of  workmen 
was  limited  by  a  law  of  apprenticeship ;  wages  in  many 
cases  were  fixed  by  public  authority ;  and  the  poorest  ap- 
prentice might  look  forward  with  confidence  to  becoming  a 
master  and  enjoying  a  position  of  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence. The  steam-engine  revolutionized  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  industry,  altered  profoundly  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  ap- 
prenticeship ;  and  hence  workingmen  in  various  trades 
Formed  societies  to  protect  themselves  against  both  the  new 
power  of  capital  and  the  new  competition  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  The  conditions  under  which  these  early 
trade-societies  were  evolved,  and  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
an  age  far  ruder  than  the  present,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Under  these  conditions  T.-U.  assumed  a  hostile 
and  aggressive  attitude  toward  both  capital  and  external 
competing  labor ;  some  of  their  rules  are  as  unjust  as  impo- 
litic, and  their  practice  was  often  worse  than  their  rules. 

In  the  minds  of  a  part  of  the  public,  T.-U.  are  identified 
with  strikes  as  their  promoters  and  principal  cause.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  accumulated  funds  of 
which  they  have  the  disposal,  do  enable  them  to  carry  on 
much  more  extensive  and  prolonged  strikes  than  could 
otherwise  take  place.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  trades-unionism  tends  to  prevent  strikes 
and  disputes  with  employers.  The  rules  of  many  unions 
provide  that  no  strikes  shall  take  place  until  amicable  nego- 
tiations have  failed.  And  it  was  proved  by  the  evidence 
before  the  Brit,  royal  commission  on  T.-U.,  which  reported 
in  1869  that  there  had  been  fewer  disputes  with  employers 
and  greatest  permanence  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  trades 
with  the  strongest,  richest,  and  most  extended  unions.  It 
is  true  that  the  diminished  frequency  of  strikes  through  the 
action  of  unions  has  partly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  obtain  concessions  without 
resort  to  a  strike ;  but  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  respon- 
sible and  intelligent  leaders  are  less  likely  to  resort  to  rash 
and  ill-advised  measures  than  a  multitude  of  ordinary  labor- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  the  paid  officers  of 
a  union  not  to  waste  its  funds  in  struggles  which  are  likely 
to  end  either  in  defeat  or  in  success  which  may  cripple  the 
trade  which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  those  funds.  Every 
member  of  the  union,  moreover,  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  funds  to  which  he  looks  for  assistance  in 
sickness  and  when  otherwise  out  of  employment. 

It  is  true  that  some  Eng.  T.-U.  maintain  unreasonable  and 
unjust  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  workmen  and  the 
modes  of  work,  but  this  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of 
some  of  the  regulations  of  the  legal  and  med.  professions  in 
Eng.  And  when  we  consider  the  vast  improvement  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  rules  and  objects,  and  still 
more  in  the  spirit  and  practice,  of  Eng.  T.-U.,  we  may  rea- 
sonably look  for  the  removal  of  all  iust  ground  of  complaint 
against  their  organization  and  policy.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
«A's  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PBOF.  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE,  LL.B.l 
Trade  Winds.  See  WINDS. 

Tradu'claulsm  [from  Lat.  tradux,  a  "vine-layer"],  as 
opposed  to  Creationism,  and  the  doctrine  of  Pre-existence, 
the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  derived  from  the  souls  of 
the  parents,  as  the  body  is  from  their  bodies.  Tertullian, 
Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  Lutheran  Fathers 
were  Traducians. 

Traer,  on  R.  R.,  Tama  co.,  la.,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine 
agricultural  region.  Pop.  1880,  1100. 

Trafalgar',  a  low  promontory  of  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sp., 
on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Off  its  shores  was  fought,  Oct 
21,  1805,  the  great  battle  between  the  Eng.  fleet  under  Nel- 
son and  the  allied  Fr.-Sp.  fleet  under  Villeneuve.  The  allied 
fleet  was  completely  routed. 

Trag'acauth  (see  GUM)  [Lat.  traaacanthum  ;  Fr.  gomme 
adraffanthe  •  Ger.  Tragant ;  It.  dragante},  a  gummy  exuda- 
tion from  the  Astragalus  verus.  The  dried  gum  is  slightly 
translucent,  resembling  horn  in  appearance.  It  is  hard,  but 
difficult  to  pulverize  ;  has  no  smell,  and  but  very  little  taste. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  absorbs  it,  swelling  up 
and  forming  an  adhesive  paste.  Upon  adding  an  additional 
quantity  of  water  to  this  paste,  a  uniform  mixture  is  form- 
ed, from  which,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  gum  is 
gradually  deposited.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Tragedy,  trad'je-de  [Gr.  Tpay<j>5ia],  that  kind  of  drama 
which  represents  a  tragical  situation  or  a  tragical  character 
•  ]raS?cal  situation  occurs  when  2  powers,  over  which  the 
individual  has  no  control,  and  from  which  he  cannot  escape 
clash  together  and  crush  him  by  their  conflict.  A  character 
becomes  tragical  when  he  must  perish  simply  because  he  is 
such  as  he  is,  it  being  undecided  and  undecidable  how  he 
became  thus. 


Tra'gopan,  a  name  given  to  the  birds  of  the  genus  Ceri- 
ornis,  members  of  the  family  Phasianida?  and  quite  nearly 
related  to  the  genus  GaUus.  The  males,  however,  instead 
of  a  comb,  have  a  crest  of  soft  feathers  and  a  pair  of  soft 
horn -like  appendages,  protractile  and  retractile  at  will, 
above  the  eyes,  as  well  as  wattles  in  front  on  the  throat ; 
the  tail  is  large,  depressed,  and  rounded  at  its  posterior 
margin ;  the  tarsi  are  armed,  in  the  male,  with  short  conic 
spurs.  The  generally  recognized  species  are  5  in  number, 
and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  pine  forests  of  the  Himalaya 
Mts.  and  confluent  and  neighboring  chains  of  Asia.  They 
are  generally  solitary  in  their  habits,  dwell  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  native  forests,  and  are  difficult  of  approach. 
They  average  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  poultry,  or 
perhaps  are  a  little  larger.  They  feed  upon  grains,  insects, 
worms,  etc.  The  prin.  feature  is  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  livery  of  the  male  at  the  pairing  season. 

Tragul'ldse,  a  family  of  plaeental  mammals  of  the 
order  Ungulata  and  sub-order  Artiodactyla,  and  containing 
the  smallest  living  representatives  of  the  order.  In  external 
appearance  they  are  somewhat  intermediate  between  a  deer 
and  a  hog,  but  are  peculiar  in  the  arching  of  the  back  behind 
and  the  projection  of  the  buttocks  backward ;  the  neck  is 
rather  short ;  the  head  slender  and  with  a  pointed  snout ; 
the  ears  moderate  ;  no  horns  are  developed  in  either  sex ; 
the  tail  is  moderately  short ;  the  legs  are  slender ;  the  feet 
provided  with  lateral  hooflets.  The  family  is  now  peculiar 
to  Asia  and  Afr.  It  is  specially  interesting  as  exhibiting  an 
intermediate  condition  in  the  development  of  the  stomach 
and  some  other  parts  between  the  typical  ruminant  ungu- 
lates and  the  omnivorous  or  hog-like  forms. 

Train  of  Thought.    See  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

Tra'jan's  Column,  the  masterpiece  of  the  arch.  Apol- 
lodorus,  erected  in  honor  of  the  emp.  Trajan  A.  D.  114,  stands 
among  the  remains  of  Trajan's  Forum  at  Rome.  It  is  a  col- 
umn of  white  marble  132  ft.  in  height,  around  and  up  which 
runs  a  scroll  of  bas-relief  sculptures  presenting  a  continu- 
ous history  of  Trajan's  achievements.  No  less  than  2500 
human  figures  are  delineated,  beside  horses,  fortresses,  etc. 

Trajan's  Wall,  in  the  Dobrudscha,  European  Tur.,  ex- 
tends E.  from  the  Danube  at  Chernavodi  to  Kustendji  on 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  double,  in  some  places  a  triple,  earth- 
work, on  the  S.  side  of  a  natural  fosse  consisting  of  a  narrow 
marshy  valley. 

Traja'iius  (MARCUS  ULPIUS),  Rom.  emp.  A.  D.  98-117,  b. 
at  It  alii -a,  near  Seville,  Sp.,  Sept.  18,  A.  D.  52 ;  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Parthian  and  Ger.  wars;  was  adopted  by 
Nerva  in  97  ;  in  Jan.  of  the  following  yr.  he  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  His  reign  is  considered,  next  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  hist,  of  imperial 
Rome.  The  Rom.  arms  were  eminently  successful.  By  two 
campaigns  Dacia  was  conquered  and  made  a  Rom.  prov. 
By  another  campaign  (114-116)  Armenia  and  Parthia  were 
conquered,  and  Trajan  was  the  first  and  the  only  Rom.  emp. 
who  navigated  the  Per.  Gulf.  No  less  successful  was  his 
internal  govt.  On  his  return  from  the  Parthian  campaign, 
Trajan  d.  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  Aug.  11, 117. 

Trail  (RUSSELL  THACHER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Vernon,  Ct.,  Aug. 
5, 1812,  became  a  phys.  in  New  York  1840 ;  abandoned  soon 
afterward  the  use  of  drugs;  substituted  the  water-cure 
treatment,  opening  an  establishment  for  that  purpose,  and 
founded  in  1853  the  "New  York  Hygeio-Therapeutic  Coll.," 
a  med.  school  for  both  sexes,  subsequently  removed  to  Flor- 
ence, N.  J.  Ed.  of  periodicals,  and  author  of  numerous 
treatises.  D.  Sept.  23,  1877. 

Tramway.    See  RAILROADS. 

Trance  [Lat.  transitus,  "a  dying  state"],  a  state  of 
abeyance  of  most  of  the  vital  functions,  resembling  in  some 
cases  a  profound  sleep,  in  others  closely  simulating  actual 
death.  Some  cases  of  so  called  T.  are  clearly  cataleptic, 
and  all  are  associated  with  abnormal  nervous  conditions  or 
perverted  nerve-functions. 

Transcanca'sla,  the  name  generally  given  to  that  part 
of  Asiatic  Rus.  which  lies  S.  of  the  Caucasian  Mts.,  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  name  has  no  political 
signification,  however. 

Transcenden'tal.  Kant  called  "  transcendental  "  all 
those  cognitions  or  elements  of  cognitions  which  are  not 
derived  a  posteriori  by  experience,  but  underlie  all  expe- 
rience as  its  necessary  a  priori  conditions,  and  which  con- 
sequently transcend  the  wnole  sphere  of  experience.  Tran- 
scend_ental  are  all  those  primary,  original,  and  a  priori 
principles  of  knowledge  which,  as  necessary  and  universal 
truths,  underlie  all  contingent  and  particular  truths  derived 
from  experience ;  and  in  this  sense  of  the  word  "  transcen- 
dental "  is  the  opposite  of  "  empirical." 

Tran'sit  [Lat.  transire,  to  "  go  across  "],  the  passage  of 
a  planet  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or,  in  a  broader  sense,  the 
passage  of  any  celestial  body  over  an  arbitrary  point  of 
reference. 

TranMt  Instrument.  —  An  astronomical  instrument  used 
to  determine  the  time  of  a  star's  passage  over  a  fixed  great 
circle  of  the  heavens,  usually  the  meridian  or  the  prime  ver- 
tical. In  the  latter  case  the  instrument  is  called  a  prime 
vertical  T. 

Transit  Circle.— It  has  been  usual  until  recently  to  con- 
sider the  mural  circle  as  a  companion  to  the  T.  instrument 
in  a  fixed  observatory :  but  by  attaching  a  large  circle  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  T.  instrument  the  results  formerly 
obtained  by  2  instruments  and  2  observers  are  now  more 
accurately  obtained  by  this  single  instrument,  called  the  T. 
or  meridian  circle  ;  the  declination  of  a  star  being  obtained 
from  the  circle  reading,  while  its  right  ascension  is  obtained 
at  the  same  time  by  observing  its  T.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.  's 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  L.  WALDO.] 

Transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  The  word 
"  transit "  is  from  the  Lat.  transitus,  a  "  way."  or  "  passage 
over."  In  accordance  with  this  etymology,  the  term  transit 
is  applied  to  denote  the  apparent  passage  of  a  planet  across 
the  sun's  disk.  In  order  that  this  should  take  place,  the 
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planet  must  be  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  its  orbit,  con- 
sequently, must  be  within  that  of  the  earth ;  of  all  the 
known  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus  are  alone  those  to  be 
found  in  this  category.  [From  wig.  art,  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  PROF.  S.  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.] 

Transmigration  [Lat.  trans,  "across,"  and  migrare, 
to  "  migrate  "J,  the  doctrine  of  the  repeated  existence  of  the 
soul  in  different  forms  of  matter,  its  form  in  each  successive 
existence  being  determined  by  its  merits  and  demerits  in 
the  preceding  ones.  The  most  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  this  doctrine  is  its  wide  prevalence,  its  profound  and 
permanent  hold  on  certain  great  nations,  its  constant  re- 
appearance in  more  or  less  pronounced  forms  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  anc.  civilization  of  Egypt  seems  largely  to 
have  grown  out  of  this  faith.  The  swarming  millions  of  India 
also,  through  the  chief  periods  of  their  hist.,  have  lain  under 
its  spell.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  speculations  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  and  has  often  cropped  out 
in  works  of  later  theologians.  Men  of  the  profoundest 
metaphysical  genius,  like  Scotus  Erigena  and  Leibnitz,  have 
affirmed  it  and  sought  to  give  it  a  logical  or  scientific  basis. 
Another  striking  fact  connected  with  this  subject  is  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  native  and  ineradicable  growth  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  but  appears  in  the  W.  world  in  scattered  in- 
stances, and  rather  as  an  exotic  form  of  thought.  The  pan- 
theistic tendency  which  possessed  and  overwhelmed  the 
Brahmanic  mind,  made  the  idea  of  T.  natural.  Further- 
more, the  Brahmanic  thinkers  are  a  distinct  class  of  men 
whose  whole  lives  are  absorbed  in  introspective  reveries 
and  metaphysical  broodings,  furnishing  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  exactly  such  a  belief  as  that  of  T.  And 
the  vast  swarms  of  the  common  people  in  the  E.  are  the 
passive  followers  of  this  high  caste  of  thinkers.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  W.  world  the  characteristic  tendencies  are 
all  different.  Pantheistic  theories  are  rarely  held.  An  im- 
passable barrier  is  imagined  separating  humanity  from  every 
other  form  of  being.  Speculative  reason,  imagination,  and 
affection  are  chiefly  employed  in  scientific  studies  and  social 
pursuits.  This  absorption  in  material  things  and  evanescent 
affairs  engenders  in  the  spirit  an  arid  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  denial,  in  which  no  efflorescence  of  poetic  and  mystic 
faiths  can  flourish.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  REV. 
WILLIAM  R.  ALGER.] 

Transmutation  of  Force  or  Energy.  See  COR- 
RELATION OF  FORCES. 

Transportation  [Lat.  transportare]  differs  from  ban- 
ishment by  being  simply  a  transfer  of  a  person  from  one 
part  of  the  dominion  to  another,  while  one  banished  is 
driven  out  altogether  from  the  dominion.  T.  was  adopted 
as  a  means  of  punishment  in  Eng.  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  criminals  were  sent  to  the  plantations  of 
Amer..  where  they  were  treated  as  slaves.  After  the  Amer. 
war  of  independence,  Australia  was  selected  by  Eng.  as  the 
place  of  T.,  and  the  first  criminals  arrived  at  Sydney  in  1787. 
In  1840  the  whole  system  of  T.  was  abandoned  by  Eng.  It  is 
still  in  use  in  Fr.  and  Rus.,  which  latter  tries  by  this  means 
to  settle  the  vast  steppes  of  Siberia. 

Traiisubstaiitla'tlon  [from  tranf  and  substanha,  a 
change  of  one  substance  into  another  "]  is  a  scholastic  term 
introduced  by  Paschasius  Radbertus  (831)  to  signify  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  the  natural  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  while  the  visible  form  and  the  appearance  of 
bread  and  wine  remain.  This  miracle  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  mass  whenever  the  priest  pronounces  the  words 
of  institution  :  "  This  ismybody,"  "This  is  my  blood."  The 
doctrine  was  rejected  by  all  the  Reformers  and  Prot.  chs. 
because  it  contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  senses  (sight, 
touch,  taste)  and  the  very  nature  of  the  sacrament.  It  is 
based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ: 
"  This  is  my  body."  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Trans'vaal  ["across  the  Vaal "]  Republic,  The,  in 
S.  Afr.,  between  lat.  22°  and  28°  S.,  and  Ion.  25°  and  31^° 
E.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  115,000  sq.  m.,  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  Port,  possessions,  the  Zwazi  and  Zulu  countries,  S. 
by  Natal  and  the  Orange  Republic,  and  W.  and  N.  by  Hart 
and  Limpopo  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  the  country  of 
the  Kaffirs.  The  country  is  mostly  very  thinly  peopled,  and 
chiefly  used  by  the  inhabs.  for  hunting  and  cattle-breeding ; 
it  stands  at  a  low  stage  of  culture.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  surface  presents  almost  everywhere  the  aspect  of 
hills  and  valleys  covered  with  rich  vegetation  and  watered 
by  limpid  streams.  Two  mt.-ranges  traverse  the  country 
from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  other  minor  elevations  are  scattered 
in  different  directions.  The  prin.  rivers  are  the  Vaal  and 
the  Limpopo,  with  their  affluents.  The  country  is  perhaps 
richer  in  minerals  than  any  other  country  in  the  world- 
iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  porcelain-clay,  alum, 
marble,  saltpetre,  coal,  and  diamonds.  Coffee,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  cereals,  apples,  pears,  figs, 
grapes,  peaches,  almonds,  nuts,  oranges,  bananas,  guavas, 
etc.  are  produced.  Nevertheless,  the  inhabs.,  comprising 
about  770,000  natives  and  40,000  white,  prefer  to  live  by  hunt- 
Ing.  The  whites,  the  so  called  Boers,  live  on  widely  scat- 
tered farms,  where  they  cultivate  a  small  piece  of  field  and 
keep  large  herds,  but  their  favorite  occupation  is  trekken— 
that  is,  they  range  around  for  months  hunting,  with  huge 
wagons,  drawn  By  16  or  20  buffaloes.  Some  towns  have 
been  built,  however,  such  as  Potchefstroom,  Pretoria,  th 
seat  of  govt. ;  Rastenburg,  of  the  same  size;  andNylstroom, 
a  minor  settlement.  Ostrich-feathers,  wool,  ivory,  cattle, 
cereals,  leather,  fruit,  tobacco,  butter,  brandy,  etc.  are  e 
ported  ;  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are  imported,  ana 
are  sold  by  strolling  peddlers.  For  the  yr  1882  the  finances 
showed-receipts,  £263,523 ;  expenses,  £253,069.  The  prin. 
items  of  income  are  direct  taxes  on  real  estate,  a  capitation 
tax  on  those  who  have  no  real  estate,  custom-house  duties, 
etc.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  £563,068.  The  Boers  were 
mostly  born  in  Cape  Colony  or  Natal.  In  order  to  escape 
from  the  control  of  Eng.  law,  they  retreated  into  the  rich  N, 


wilderness,  and  here  they  formed  a  state  in  1858.  and  gave 
themselves  a  const.  After  a  time  the  commonwealth  was 
recognized,  but  in  1877  the  Cape  govt.  took  possession  of 
and  annexed  the  terr.  This  proceeding  was  violently  re- 
sented by  a  large  number  of  the  Boers,  who  took  up  arms 
and  were  successful  in  their  encounter  with  small  bodies  of 
Brit,  troops,  and  after  a  truce  the  govt.  determined  to  give 
up  the  country  to  the  Boers,  subject  to  certain  regulations 
recognizing  the  suzerainty  of  the  Brit.  Crown.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.•#•  I'nic.  Cyc..  by  AUGUST  NIEMANX.] 

I'l-aiinj  Iva'nla,  Grand  Duchy  of,  a  crown-land  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  comprising  an  area  of 
21,216  sq.  m.,  with  2,084,M8  inhabs..  is  mostly  mountainous, 
formed  by  a  plateau  which  rises  to  an  average  height  of 
1500  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mts.— S.  and  E.  by 
the  Trausylvanian  Alps,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Transylvanian 
Ore  Mts.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  mts.  of  the  Banate.  On  account 
of  the  mountainous  character  and  great  elevation  of  the 
country,  its  climate  and  vegetation  resemble  those  of  more 
N.  countries.  The  vine,  however,  is  still  cultivated.  In  the 
S.  part  rainstorms  and  inundations  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Mineral  products  abound :  gold  is  found_,  also  silver, 
copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  precious  stones, 
valuable  pebbles,  chalk,  graphite,  and  porcelain-clay.  The 
extensive  deposits  of  peat  and  coal  are  not  utilized,  on  ac- 
count of  the  country's  immense  wealth  in  wood.  The  salt 
production  is  important.  The  animal  kingdom  presents  a 
great  variation.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on  with  energy. 
Buffaloes  are  used  for  draught.  Horses  of  a  powerful  breed 
are  reared  and  exported.  Sheep  are  very  numerous.  Of 
wild  animals,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild-boars  abound  : 
also  eagles,  vultures,  quails,  prairie-hens,  various  kinds  of 
wild-geese,  ducks,  etc.  Bees  are  extensively  reared,  and 
much  honey  and  wax  are  exported. 

The  country  has  always  retained  a  certain  independence, 
and  was  in  the  oldest  time  inhabited  by  the  Dacians,  the 
Getae,  but  subsequently,  between  the  3d  and  10th  centuries, 
numerous  tribes  drew  through  it,  first  the  Visigoths  in  272, 
then  the  Huns,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hunnic  em- 
pire in  453,  the  Ostrogoths,  Avars.  Slavs,  Gers.,  and  finally 
the  Magyars.  By  these  race-inundations  of  the  Carpathian 
countries  the  Slavs  became  settled  in  the  N.  and  S.  parts, 
and  the  Magyars  in  the  central  plain,  while  the  descendants 
of  the  anc.  Dacians,  the  Wallachs,  continued  to  occupy  the 
S.  E.  dists.  Beside  the  Wallachs,  Gers.,  the  so  called  Saxons, 
live  in  the  country,  in  the  N.  E.  and  S.  parts,  and  Magyars 
and  Czechs  in  the  E.  The  prin.  occupations  are  agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding.  The  cultivation  is  poor,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  is  insufficient  for  the  home  demand  ;  the 
largest  profit  is  yielded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  to- 
bacco, hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  Cattle-breeding  is  important, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  is  celebrated.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  very  low,  though  numerous  tanneries  and  brew- 
eries are  in  operation.  Coarse  linen  is  everywhere  pro- 
duced, but  only  for  home  use  ;  finer  fabrics  are  imported. 
Much  common  pottery  is  produced,  also  some  glass ;  in  Her- 
mannstadt  and  Kronstadt  soap  and  hats  are  manufactured, 
but  in  many  dists.  even  masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths  are 
wanting.  The  commerce  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Grs. 
and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  the  exportation  of  the  cattle 
and  animal  products,  and  the  importation  of  textile  fabrics, 
colonial  ware,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The  interior  traffic 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  animal  products  and 
wooden-ware,  and  takes  place  at  annual  and  weekly  fairs. 
In  political  respects  the  Diploma  Leoiwldinum  forms  the 
basis  of  the  const.  It  guaranties  the  maintenance  of  the  3 
nations,  the  Magyars,  Czechs,  and  Saxons,  and  accordingly 
the  country  is  divided  into  3  parts  — the  country  of  the 
Magyars,  with  the  cities  of  Klausenburg  and  Carlsburjr ;  t 
country  of  the  Czechs,  with  the  cities  of  Maros  ^  asarhely 
and  Udvarhely ;  and  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  with  the 
cap  of  Hermannstadt  and  the  towns  of  Schassburg,  Kroi 
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Trap,  in  geology  and  lithology,  a  term  applied  formerly 
in  a  vague  way  to  a  large  variety  of  rocks  which  are  now 
often  distinguished  by  other  names  more  or  less  significant 
of  their  mineralogical  composition  ;  the  word  trap  1 
now  most  generally  applied  to  designate  little  more  than  a 
mode  of  occurrence,  in  the  form  of  so  called  dikes  inter- 
secting, or  of  beds  intercalated  between  beds  of  other  rocks, 
and  held  by  most  of  our  geologists  and  lithologists  to  be 
Mrusiviiv  i  origin.  The  wJrd  trap  is  Swe.  or  Dan  in  Deriva- 
tion, trappa  in  the  former  and  tram*  in  the  latter  •  lang 
meaning  a  "  stair,"  and  was  applied  first,  it  is  thought,  to 
Sohfmnar  bas'altic  traps  ,  wfefch  at  ;  times  occur  m  ranges 
of  columns  rising  above  each  other,  like  rude  .stairs  •.  *  u  h 
contour  being,  however,  due  in  all  cases  to  different  kmc 
of  erosive  action,  chiefly  glacial.  .  p. 

Trap'plsts,  The,  a  monastic  order  of  the  R.  Cat*.  Ch., 
received  their  name  from  La  Trappe  an  abbey  of  the  ,01* 
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in  astronomical  observations  and  its  promotion  of  the 
efforts  of  philanthropists.  Coffee  and  pepper  show  con- 
siderable increase  ;  cardamoms,  areca,  and  cocoanuts  were 
with  other  articles  a  monopoly  of  the  rajah,  but  can  now 
be  obtained  in  open  market,  being  only  subjected  to  a  light 
export  duty. 

Trav'erse  City,  cap.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.,  on 
R  R.  and  at  the  head  of  the  W.  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay. 
Pop.  1880,  18!);. 

Trav'erse-Tafole,  in  surveying,  a  table  from  which 
the  lat.  and  departure  of  any  course  can  be  found  by  in- 
spection. It  is  a  rough  table  of  the  sines  and  the  cosines  of 
arcs,  computed  to  each  quarter  of  a  degree  from  0°  to  90°, 
and  for  every  radius  from  1  to  100.  In  the  ordinary  tables 
the  computation  is  only  carried  out  to  2  places  of  decimals. 
The  table  is  used  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  of 
using  a  table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines.  When  greater 
accuracy  is  required  than  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
the  T.-T.,  the  lat.  and  departure  may  be  computed  in  each 
case  from  suitable  formulas. 

Trawl'ing,  in  the  fisheries,  sometimes  is  fishing  by 
means  of  a  trawl,  or  small  bag-shaped  net,  dragged  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  behind  a  boat.  The  name  trawling  is 
also  given  to  a  system  of  fishing  for  cod,  halibut,  and  other 
large  fish,  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  hooks  set  at  in- 
tervals along  a  stout  line  which  lies  upon  the  sea-bottom. 
From  time  to  time  this  trawl  or  ground-line  is  underrun  by 
men  in  a  boat,  and  the  fish  are  removed. 

Tread'mlll.  a  machine  sometimes  employed  in  prison 
discipline,  was  introduced  into  Brit,  prisons  in  1817.  It  is 
an  appliance  by  which  the  prisoner's  weight  gives  a  revolv- 
ing motion  to  a  cylinder,  somewhat  as  a  horse's  weight  gives 
motion  to  an  ordinary  horse-power  machine. 

Tread'well  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791,  dis- 
played in  childhood  his  mechanical  ingenuity  by  inventing  a 
machine  for  making  wood-screws;  brought  out  in  1818  a 
new  printing-press ;  visited  Eng.  1819 ;  invented  the  "  power- 
press"  1822,  in  1826  the  system  of  turn-outs  on  single-track 
R.  Rs.,  in  1829  a  machine  for  spinning  hemp,  and  in  1835  de- 
scribed in  a  memoir  before  the  Amer.  Acad.  important  im- 
provements in  the  material  and  method  of  construction  of 
cannon,  resembling  the  subsequent  Armstrong  processes ; 
secured  a  patent  and  a  govt.  contract,  and  filled  from  1834 
to  1845  the  Rumford  professorship  of  technology  in  Harvard 
Coll.  D.  Feb.  27,  1872. 

Treadwell  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
Nov.  23,  1745,  grad.  at  Yale  1767  ;  studied  law ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  1776-85,  of  the  Continental  Cong. 
1785-86,  co.  judge  1786-89,  member  of  the  council  1785-98  ; 
was  judge  of  probate  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors 
1789-1808  ;  was  chosen  lieut.-gov.  1798,  and  was  gov.  1809-11. 
He  was  pres.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  from  its  foundation  to  his 
death,  Aug.  19,  1823. 

Trea'son  [Fr.  trahir,  trahison,  from  Lat.  trado,  traditio] 
is  a  crime  of  indefinite  and  variable  limits,  committed  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  the  supreme  ruler's  per- 
son. The  Eng.  definition  includes  in  the  crime  of  T.  or  high 
T.,  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  or  of  his  eldest  son  and 
heir ;  violation  of  the  queen  or  the  King's  eldest  daughter  if 
unmarried  ;  levying  war  in  the  realm  by  a  subject ;  coun- 
terfeiting the  privy  seal ;  beside  other  offences,  some  of 
which  were  legally  made  such  in  a  time  of  excitement.  Our 
const,  defines  T.  as  "  levying  war  against  the  U.  S.,  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  T. 
against  a  State  is  in  the  criminal  laws  of  some  States,  but  it 
may  be  called  an  unnecessary  crime.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Treas'urer  of  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  treas. 
dept.  who  receives  and  pays  out  money  on  the  warrant  of 
the  sec.  of  the  treas.,  countersigned  by  the  first  comptroller 
and  certified  by  the  register,  taking  receipts  for  all  moneys 
paid  out.  Moneys  paid  to  the  treas.  are  charged  to  the  T. 
on  covering-warrants,  upon  which  he  signs  his  receipt. 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  dept.  of  the  ex- 
ecutive govt.  of  the  IT.  S.,  having  control  over  the  collection, 
management,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
presided  over  by  a  sec.,  who  is,  next  to  the  sec.  of  state,  the 
most  important  officer  of  the  cabinet.  The  subordinate 
officers  consist  of  2  assistant  sees.,  a  treas.,  3  comptrollers, 
6  auditors,  a  registrar,  corns,  of  customs  and  of  internal 
revenue,  a  solicitor,  and  about  16,000  employes. 

Treat  (ROBKKT),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1622,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  afterward  settled  at  Mil- 
ford,  where  he  was  soon  chosen  a  judge  ;  was  a  magistrate 
1661-65 ;  became  a  major  of  Conn,  troops  1670  ;  marched  to 
Springfield  (1675)  to  the  relief  of  that  place  against  the 
Indians ;  drove  them  from  before  the  town,  subsequently 
routed  them  at  Hadley;  participated  in  the  great  Indian 
battle  at  the  Narragansett  Fort  in  Dec.  of  that  yr.  ;  was 
chosen  lieut.-gov.  1676,  and  gov.  1686-1701.  D.  July  12,  1710. 

Treaty.    See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Treb'fzond,  or  Tarabozan,  town  of  Asiatic  Tur.,  on 
S.  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  beautifully  situated  on  a  slope 
facing  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by 
a  citadel  on  a  neighboring  hill  and  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor.  It  is  well  built,  especially  the  suburb  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Chrs.,  and  which  contains  the  bazaars. 
Cotton  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  spices,  ironware, 
glass,  wine,  salt,  and  corn  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000  000 
are  annually  brought  to  it  from  Europe,  and  exchanged  for 
silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall-nuts,  opium,  shawls,  carpets 
and  saffron,  .which  are  brought  from  Per.  on  camels.  Pop. 

Tree  [A.-S.  treow],  a  woody  plant  with  a  single  trunk  ris- 
ing to  more  than  the  height  of  a  man.  There  are  all  grada- 
tions between  shrubs  and  trees.  Some  woody  -  stemmed 
plants  are  properly  called  trees,  although  of  dwarf  stature, 
the  branches  being  elevated  upon  a  single  trunk ;  some 
which  branch  from  the  ground  or  near  it  into  a  cluster  of 
trunks,  reach  such  a  height  and  magnitude  that  they  must 
be  called  trees  rather  than  shrubs.  Exogenous  trees  spring 


from  an  embryo  having  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves, 
and  develop  lateral  buds  as  well  as  the  terminal  or  primary 
one,  and  therefore  branch  freely.  The  name  exogenous  de- 
notes that  it  is  an  outside-grower — i.  f.  the  trunks,  and 
equally  the  branches,  increase  in  thickness  by  new  wood 
formed  outside  the  old.  The  character  of  a  tree  depends 
much  upon  its  mode  of  branching,  and  this  primarily  upon 
the  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  the  twigs.  When  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  so  will  bo  the  branches  of  the  spray, 
while  alternate  leaves  originate  alternate  branchlets ;  but 
this  symmetry  is  usually  obscured  in  the  larger  branches  by 
the  non-development  of  some  of  the  buds  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  branchlets.  When  the  main  trunk  persists 
and  leads  throughout,  the  tree  is  said  to  have  an  excurrent 
trunk ;  while  the  main  trunk  is  lost  in  or  replaced  by  the 
main  branches,  it  is  said  to  be  deliquescent.  Completely 
excurrent  trunks  are  most  common  in 

Coniferous  trees— including  cypresses,  junipers,  yews,  pines, 
spruces,  and  firs— a  kind  of  exogenous  tree  in  structure,  but 
with  wood  composed  of  homogeneous  cells  having  peculiar 
markings.  Their  flowers  are  also  greatly  simplified,  their 
ovules  naked  and  fertilized  by  direct  application  of  the 
pollen,  so  that  they  are  distinguished  by  some  as  a  sub-class 
of  exogens.  by  others  as  a  class,  under  the  name  of  gymno- 
sperms,  or  naked-seeded  plants.  They  are  mostly  stately 
trees,  with  peculiar  narrow,  commonly  needle-shaped  leaves, 
of  very  simple  nervation,  mainly  evergreen,  and  they  are 
developed  more  commonly  from  an  embryo  with  the  2 
cotyledons  so  completely  divided,  each  into  2  or  3  or  more 
leaflets,  that  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  have  a  whorl 
instead  of  a  pair  of  cotyledons,  and  therefore  called  poly- 
cotyledonous. 

Cycadeous  trees,  represented  by  the  Cycas,  commonly  but 
improperly  known  as  sago-palm,  are  of  a  peculiar  type, 
exogenous  in  structure,  but  with  the  mode  of  growth  of 

Endogenous  Trees. — Palm  trees  are  the  more  common 
representatives  of  this  type.  They  rise  by  a  simple  columnar 
trunk,  not  tapering  as  it  ascends,  terminated  with  a  crown 
of  large  and  long-stalked  leaves.  This  simple  and  mainly 
cylindrical  trunk  comes  from  their  whole  vegetation  being 
the  development  of  a  single  terminal  bud.  Such  axillary 
buds  as  they  develop  form  the  inflorescence,  and  therefore 
do  not  result  in  permanent  branches.  In  contrast  with  the 
wood  of  exogenous  trees,  that  of  endogenous  trees  in  gen- 
eral has  no  concentric  layers  surrounding  a  central  pith, 
and  no  proper  bark.  The  wood  is  made  up  of  separate 
bundles  or  threads  of  fibre-vascular  material,  longitudinally 
traversing  and  separately  imbedded  in  cellular  and  softer 
fundamental  tissue.  As  the  wood  is  thus  more  largely 
formed  toward  the  circumference,  and  gradually  fills  up 
within,  the  name  of  endogenous  growth  — i.e.  "growth 
within  "—is  sufficiently  appropriate.  Exogenous  trunks  in- 
crease indefinitely  in  diameter  ;  endogenous  trunks  in  gen- 
eral soon  become  incapable  of  further  enlargement,  except 
in  height.  They  are  accordingly  cylindrical  up  to  the  crown 
of  leaves.  In  place  of  a  bark,  distinct,  separable,  and  of 
different  layers,  endogenous  trunks  are  invested  by  an  in- 
separable, more  homogeneous,  and  permanent  rind,  which, 
along  with  the  more  solidified  wood  of  the  circumference, 
restricts  and  limits  distension.  Some  endogenous  trunks, 
however,  continue  to  increase  in  diameter.  They  also 
branch  when  old,  usually  only  after  blossoming,  which 
takes  place  from  a  terminal  bud,  thus  arresting  the  vege- 
tative growth,  which  is  resumed  from  axillary  buds.  Such 
stems  therefore  fork  at  each  flowering  or  other  arrest  of 
the  terminal  bud,  and  so  in  time  form  a  branched  head. 

Fern-trees,  or  tree-ferns,  mainly  represent  arboreal  vege- 
tation among  cryptogamous  plants  in  the  present  age,  al- 
though in  former  periods  other  vascular  cryptogams  were 
largely  arborescent.  Tree-ferns  are  restricted  to  tropical 
regions  of  moist  climate,  or  at  least  to  those  regions  or 
habitats  in  which  both  winter  and  dryness  are  unknown. 
Their  port  is  similar  to  that  of  palms,  the  structure  of  the 
wood  peculiar,  answering  neither  to  the  endogenous  nor 
the  exogenous  type. 

Evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  differ  in  that  the  latter  cast 
off  or  lose  all  their  leaves  at  the  coming  of  a  cold  or  of  a  dry 
season,  while  the  former  hold  their  old  leaves  alive,  at  least 
until  after  new  ones  are  produced.  Deciduous  trees  are 
mainly  if  not  wholly  of  the  exogenous  type. 

Duration  of  Trees.— An  exogenous  tree,  renewing  annually 
its  twigs  and  foliage  above,  its  growth  of  roots  beneath, 
and  zone  of  new  wood  and  bark  connecting  the  two,  has 
really  no  definite  limits  to  its  existence.  Its  actual  duration 
depends  upon  external  circumstances,  and  upon  some  in- 
herent liabilities  which  may  practicajly  result  in  a  certain 
average  of  life  in  any  particular  species.  Increase  of  size, 
height,  or  spread  of  branches,  and  other  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  age,  however,  bring  increasing,  and  at  length 
inevitable,  disadvantages  and  liabilities,  so  that  practically, 
although  most  trees,  like  most  men,  die  an  accidental  death, 
the  longest  survivors  may  be  said  to  die  of  old  age  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  oldest  of  the  human  race  do.  Various 
collections  have  been  made  of  the  data  respecting  the  actual 
longevity  of  trees.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  exogenous 
trees  are  known,  by  the  actual  counting  of  their  layers, 
throughout  or  in  great  part,  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
from  1200  to  fully  2000  yrs.  The  tallest  trees  known  rise 
little  less  than  500  ft.  (Eucalyptus,  in  Australia).  The  largest 
in  girth  are  trees  of  Eucalyptus,  up  to  81  ft. ;  giant  redwoods 
in  Cal.,  up  to  91,  and  possibly  100  ft. ;  baobab  trees  of  Sene- 
gal, some  of  which  have  reached  the  latter  circumference, 
but  they  are  low  trees  of  rapid  growth  even  when  old,  and 
probably  of  no  extreme  age ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  Mex. 
Taxodium  or  bald  cypress,  a  slow -growing  tree,  which 
measures  112  ft.  in  circumference  If  this  does  not  consist 
of  2  or  more  original  trunks  which  have  grown  into  one,  it 
is  probably  the  oldest  existing  tree  known. 

Endogenous  trees  like  palms,  which  do  not  continue  to 
increase  in  girth,  are  more  strictly  limited  in  their  dura- 
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tion  :  perhaps  they  never  live  more  than  200  or  300  yrs. ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  tree-ferns.  When  an  endogenous 
trunk  has  a  soft  living  rind,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion, 
and  also  produces  branches,  perhaps  it  may  live  as  long  as 
an  exogenous  tree.  Dragon  trees  (Drac&na)  are  examples 
of  this.  The  celebrated  great  dragon  tree  of  Orotava,  Ten- 
eriffe,  was  probably  as  old  as  any  of  the  existing  redwoods 
of  Cal.  ASA  GRAY. 

Tree-Ferns.    See  TREE. 

Tree-Frog,  or  Tree-Toad,  a  term  employed  for 
those  species  of  anurous  amphibians  (order  Salientia)  which 
are  adapted  for  life  among  the  trees,  and  which  are  there- 
for provided  with  terminally  dilated  toes.  This  character 
of  dilatation  of  the  tips  of  the  toes  is  of  mere  Ideological 
significance,  and  with  no  true  morphological  characteristics. 
Treltsclilte  (H.  G.  VON).  See  APPENDIX. 
Tremaln'  (LTMAN),  b.  at  Durham,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 1819, 
studied  law  ;  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
N.  Y.  in  1840 ;  joined  the  Dem.  party ;  was  supervisor  of 
Durham,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  co.  dist.  atty.  in  1846,  and  co.  judge 
and  surrogate  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  1847 ;  in  1853  practised 
law  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  was  atty.-gen.  of  N.  Y.  State  in  1857. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  c.  war  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Rep.  party ;  was  member  of  N.  Y.  Assembly  from 
Albany  co.  1865,  and  speaker  in  1866 ;  Congressman  at  large 
for  N.'Y.  State  1873-75.  D.  Nov.  30,  1878. 

Trench  (RICHARD  CHENEVIX),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire., 
Sept.  9,  1807,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1829  ;  spent 
some  yrs.  in  travel ; '  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1833 : 
was  curate  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  1833-35,  incumbent  of  Curd- 
ridge  1835-40,  curate  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  at  Alver- 
stoke  1840-44,  rector  of  Itchenstoke  1844-45  ;  was  appointed 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bp.  of  Ox.  (Dr.  Wilberforce)  1845 ; 
was  Hulsean  lecturer  1845-46.  and  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge 1843  and  1856  ;  prof,  of  theol.  at  King's  Coll.,  Lond., 
1846-58,  dean  of  Westminster  1&56-63,  and  was  ordained  abp. 
of  Dublin,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Whately,  Jan.  1, 1864.  Author 
of  poems.  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr,  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale, 
Poems  from  Eastern  Sources,  etc. 

Tren'deleiiburg  (PRIEDRICH  ADOLF),  b.  in  Entin,  prin- 
cipality of  Lubeck,  Nov.  30,  1802,  ed.  at  the  gymnasium  in 
his  native  town  and  at  the  univs.  of  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 
lin ;  was  appointed  in  1833  a  prof,  extraordinariiu  of  philos. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin ;  was  promoted  to  a  full  (or  "  ordi- 
nary ")  professorship  in  the  same  univ.  in  1837,  and  retained 
this  position  until  his  death,  Jan.  24.  1872.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  a  regular  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad.,  and  from  the 
following  yr.  until  his  death  he  was  sec.  of  the  section  for 
the  hist,  of  philos.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  as 
prof,  at  Berlin,  T.  was  a  member  of  the  governmental  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Prus.  In  this  position  he 
wielded  a  great  and  salutary  influence.  From  1849  to  1851 
T.  was  a  member  of  the  popular  house  o_f  the  Prus.  Diet, 
where  he  sided  with  the  moderate  or  patriotic  party.  Asa 
univ.  prof.,  T.  lectured  to  large  classes  on  psychology, 
logic,  the  hist,  of  philos.,  ethics,  the  philos.  of  law,  and  the 
theory  of  teaching.  He  was  particularly  eminent  for  his 
wide  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  hist,  of  philos., 
and  also  as  a  philosophical  critic.  His  own  system  was  in  a 
measure  eclectic  in  its  basis. 

Trent  [Ger.  Trient],  town  of  Aus.,  in  the  S.  part  of  Tyrol, 
on  the  Aaige,  is  beautifully  situated  and  well  built,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  traversed  by  canals.  Its  cathedral, 
built  of  white  marble  in  1212,  is  a  magnificent  edifice.  It 
manufactures  leather,  glass,  sugar,  tobacco,  bells,  cards, 
and  silks,  and  carries  on  an  important  transit-trade  between 
It.  and  Ger.  Pop.  17,073. 

Trent,  Council  of,  was  called  forth  by  the  Ref.  of  the 
16th  century,  and  demanded  by  both  parties  in  the  contest, 
but  was  again  and  again  postponed  by  the  policy  of  the  papal 
court.  Finally,  it  was  convened  as  an  exclusively  Roman 
council  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Aus.  city  of  Trent 
( Tridentum),  in  the  It.  part  of  Tyrol  (at  that  time  a  free  city 
of  the  empire  under  a  prince -bishop),  on  Dec.  13,  1545,  and 
lasted,  with  several  interruptions,  till  Dec.  4, 1563.  It  closed 
with  "  Anathema  to  all  heretics,  anathema,  anathema.' 

The  decrees  and  canons  of  the  council  were  confirmed  by 
a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Jan.  26,  1564.  This  bull  enjoins 
strict  obedience  upon  all  Catholics,  and  forbids,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  all  unauthorized  interpretation,  re- 
serving this  to  the  pope  alone,  and  threatening  the  diso- 
bedient with  "  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of  his 
blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."  The  number  of  attend- 
ing members  varied  considerably ;  it  increased  toward  the 
close,  but  never  reached  the  number  of  the  first  oecumenical 
council  at  Nica?a  (which  had  318  members)  nor  of  the  last 
of  the  Vatican  (which  numbered  764).  The  decrees  were 
signed  by  255  members,  including  4  papal  legates,  2  cardi- 
nals, 3  patriarchs,  25  abps.,  168  bps.,  %  Its.  Lists  of  the 
signers  are  added  to  the  best  editions  of  the  Decrees. 

The  object  of  the  council  was  twofold :   (1)  To  condemn 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  to  de- 
fine the  doctrines  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  on  all  the  disputed 
points.    (2)  To  effect  a  reformation  of  discipline,  which  was 
admitted  by  all  honest  and  earnest  Catholics  to  have  fallen 
into  such  deplorable  decay  as  to  explain,  if  not  to  justi 
the  Ref.    Twenty-five  public  sessions  were  held,  but  about 
half  of  them  were  spent  in  solemn  formalities.    The  chief 
work  was  done  in  committees  or  congregations.  T    ;  entire 
management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  papal  delegates,     in 
court  of  Rome,  by  diplomacy  and  intrigue,  outwitted  all 
liberal  elements.    The  council  abolished  some  crying  abuses, 
and  introduced  or  recommended  disciplinary  reforms  as 
regards  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  morals  of  convents,  tnt 
education  of  the  clergy.    But  in  regard  to  the  dept.  of  doc- 
trine, although  liberal  evangelical  sentiments  were  ul 
by  some  of  the  ablest  members  in  favor  of  the  supreme  i 
thority  of  the  Scripts,  and  justification  by  faith,  no  conces- 
sion whatever  was  made  to  Protestantism.    The  doctrinal 


decisions  of  the  council  are  divided  into  Decrees  (decreta), 
which  contain  the  positive  statement  of  the  Roman  dogmas, 
and  into  short  Canons  (canones),  which  condemn  the  dissent- 
ing Prot.  views  with  the  concluding  "  anathema  sit."  They 
are  stated  with  great  clearness  and  precision. 

The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  council  were  first  pub.  by 
Paul  Manutius  (Rome,  1564),  and  often  since  in  different 
langs.  Best  Lat.  ed.  by  Le  Plat  (1779)  and  by  Schulte  and 
Richter  (Lips.,  1853) ;  best  Eng.  ed.  by  Rev.  J.  Waterworth 
(with  a  hist,  of  the  council,  Lond.,  1848). 

The  history  of  the  council  was  written  chiefly  by  2  able 
and  learned  Catholics  of  very  different  spirit— the  liberal, 
almost  semi-Prot.  monk  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  of  Venice  (Istnria 
del  Concilia  Tridentino,  first,  Lond.,  1619) ;  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  papacy  by  Cardinal  Sforza  Pallavicini,  who  had  access 
to  all  the  archives  of  Rome  (Istoria  del  Condlio  di  Trento, 
Rome,  1656-57,  2  vols.  fol.).  Both  accounts  must  be  com- 
pared to  get  a  full  view.  On  the  Tridentine  standards,  see 
the  author's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  third  ed.  1881,  vol.  i.  pp. 
90  seq.  ;  it.  77  seq.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Tren'ton,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.,  on  Grand 
River.  Pop.  1870,  920 ;  1880,  3312. 

Trenton,  city,  an  important  R.  R.  and  commercial 
centre,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.  and  of  the  State  of  N.  J.,  is  at 
the  head  of  tide-water  and  steamboat  navigation  on  Del. 
River,  and  is  intersected  by  Del.  and  Raritan  Canal.  T.  has 
a  line  of  steamboats  to  Phila.  on  the  Del.,  and  is  27  m.  from 
Phila.  and  56  from  New  York.  It  is  connected  with  Pa.  by 
2  fine  bridges  over  the  Del. 

Streets,  Buildings,  Etc.  —  Its  streets  are  wide  and  well 
shaded.  Several  picturesque  elevations  in  the  suburbs,  in- 
cluding a  fine  eminence  along  the  river,  are  occupied  by 
handsome  mansions  with  beautiful  grounds.  It  has  a  public 
library  (in  addition  to  the  State  library  in  the  capitol),  an 
opera-house,  and  a  system  of  public  graded  schools,  with  a 
high-school  and  several  private  schools.  The  public  build- 
ings in  T.  comprise  the  State  capitol,  the  State  normal  and 


State  Capitol  (Trenton,  N.  J.). 


model  schools,  the  Soldiers'  Children's  Home,  the  State 
prison,  State  lunatic  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums.  State  re- 
form school  for  girls,  and  a  large  U.  S.  P.  O.  and  court-house. 

Manufactures.—  These  are  the  prin.  source  of  the  growth 
of  T.  It  has  very  large  crockery  manufactures,  also  exten- 
sive iron  and  steel  works,  woollen  mills,  fire-brick  and  terra- 
cotta works,  rubber  -  works,  zinc -works,  locomotive  and 
ordnance  works,  etc.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  shipped  by  water  from  T.  to  E.  ports.  ! 
has  a  water-power  =  1000  horse-power  from  the  Del.  Pop. 
1870  22,874  ;  1880,  29,910.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  25, 1776,  Wash- 
ington, with  about  2400  men,  crossed  the  Del.  above  T., 
which  city  he  surprised  and  captured,  together  with  the 
garrison  of  about  1300  Hessians,  with  their  arms  and  6  field- 
pieces.  The  enemy  being  in  superior  force  in  the  vicinity, 
Washington  recrossed  the  Del.  on  the  26th.  A  few  days 
later,  however,  he  returned  to  N.  J.  and  took  possession  of 
T.,  where  he  concentrated  his  forces,  and  whence  he  moved 
to  Princeton  early  in  Jan.  1777.  WILLIAM  CLOKB. 

Trenton,  Tenn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Trenton  Falls,  a  waterfall  of  W.  Canada  Creek  .n  tin- 
tp  of  Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  falls  are  a  favorite 
clace  of  summer  resort,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  stream 
flows  through  a  ravine  or  chasm  in  the  Trenton  limestone 
from  70  to  200  ft.  deep,  and  the  water  descends  312  ft.  in  i  m. 
bv  half  a  dozen  cataracts  and  cascades 

Tres'cot  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in 
1822,  was  sec.  of  legation  in  Eng.  1852-53,  and  under-se^of 
state  of  the  U.  S.  1857-60.  Wrote  The  Diplomacy  <ff  theRevo- 
lution.  An  Historical  Study,  The  Diplomatic  #**<•  <£'*«  f*d; 
mMstrationt  of  Washington  and  Adams,  etc.  In  Dec.  1881  he 
became  special  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 

«-  •„  ******  °f 
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appointed  gov.  of  Madras  Jan.  1859,  but  recalled  in  May 
1860,  in  consequence  of  having  protested  against  the  new 
taxes  proposed  by  the  govt.  ;  finance  minister  in  India  186*- 
65 ;  created  a  baronet  1874.  Wrote  Education  of  the  People 
of  Ire.,  The  Irish  Crisis,  The  Purchase  System  in  the  Brit. 

'  Trevelyan  (GEORGE  OTTO),  son  of  Sir  Charles  Edward, 
b.  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  Eng.,  July  20,  1838,  ed. 
at  Harrow  School  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge :  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  E.  I.  civil  service ;  returned  from  India, 
and  was  M.  P.  from  Tynemouth  as  a  liberal  1865 ;  became 
civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  Dec.  1868:  resigned  July  1870.  Wrote  The 
Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Early  Years  of  Charles  James  Fox,  etc. 
Became  chief  sec.  for  Ire.  1882. 

Treves  [Ger.  Trier],  town  of  Rhenish  Prus.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  beautifully  situated  among  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  that  river.  It  is  the  most  anc.  city  of  Ger.  The 
emp.  Augustus  established  here  a  Rom.  colony  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  Trevirorum.  Almost  annihilated  during 
the  barbarian  invasions,  it  arose  under  the  abps.  of  T.  to 
nearly  its  earlier  splendor.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town,  but 
one  of  high  antiquarian  interest  from  its  numerous  Rom. 
remains.  Pop.  24,200. 

Tre'vor  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Brynkinallt,  Denbighshire, 
Wales,  about  1637,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  May  1661,  knighted  Jan.  1671 ;  became  K.  C.  1678, 
was  elected  to  Parl.  1679,  chosen  speaker  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons  May  1685 ;  became  master  of  the  rolls  Oct.  20, 
1685 ;  sworn  of  the  privy  council  July  6,  1688 ;  was  dismissed 
from  office  by  William  and  Mary ;  was  an  energetic  oppo- 
nent of  the  govt.  in  the  Convention  Parl.  1689,  but  soon 
made  his  peace  with  the  court,  with  the  consent  of  which 
he  was  unanimously  elected  speaker  Mar.  20,  1690 ;  was 
made  first  com.  of  the  great  seal  May  14,  1690 ;  was  restored 
to  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls  Jan.  1693  ;  was  reported 
by  a  parliamentary  committee  guilty  of  bribery  Mar.  12, 
1695,  and  by  vote  of  the  House  was  declared  guilty  of  a  high 
crime ;  resigned  the  speakership,  and  was  a  few  days  later 
formally  expelled.  He  retained  the  high  position  of  master 
of  the  rolls  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  D.  May  20,  1717. 

Trl'ads,  in  chem.,  those  elements  or  radicals  which  are 
trivalent  or  equivalent  in  their  combinations  to  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

Trl'ads,  The  Welsh,  a  collection  of  rhythmical  trip- 
lets containing  historical  facts  and  fancies,  traditions,  legal, 
rhetorical,  and  moral  tales,  and  the  like.  They  exist  in  the 
Welsh  lang.  The  oldest  extant  T.  are  referred  to  Edward 
I.'s  time.  Most  of  the  T.  are  of  much  more  recent  origin. 

Trlangulatlon.    See  GEODESY  and  SURVEYING. 

Trias.    See  GEOLOGY. 

Tribe  (gens,  pfiratry,  tribe,  and  confederacy  among  the 
Amer.  aborigines).  A  gens  is  a  body  of  persons  descended 
from  the  same  ancestor,  and  as  such  it  represents  the  most 
primitive  social  organization,  and  contains  the  first  germ 
of  govt.  The  gentes  of  the  Iroquois  will  be  taken  as  the 
standard  exemplification. 

I.  THE  GENS  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ORGANISM.— The  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  and  Onondagas  were  each  composed  of  8  gentes, 
arranged  and  named  as  follows : 

First,       I,  Wolf ;    2,  Bear ;     3,  Beaver  ;    4,  Turtle. 
Second,   5,  Deer ;    6,  Snipe ;    7,  Heron  ;     8,  Hawk. 

The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  the  2  remaining  Iroquois 
tribes,  had  but  3  gentes,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Turtle,  and 
have  but  3  at  the  present  time.  When  the  confederacy  of 
the  Iroquois  was  formed  (about  A.  D.  1450),  7  of  the  8  gentes 
were  in  existence. 

1.  The  Bight  of  Electing  its  Sachems  and  Chiefs.— Nearly  all 
the  Amer.  Indian  tribes  had  2  grades  of  chiefs,  sachems  and 
common  chiefs,  the  office  of  the  former  being  hereditary, 
the  other  non-hereditary.    The  office  of  sachem  was  made 
perpetual  in  the  gens  by  filling  the  vacancy  as  often  as  it 
occurred,  while  that  of  chief  was  bestowed  as  a  reward  of 
merit,  and  died  with  the  individual.  The  duties  of  a  sachem 
were  confined,  theoretically,  to  the  affairs  of  peace.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  chiefs  were  the  superior  class  in  ability  but 
not  in  authority  over  the  gens.    The  relations  of  the  chiefs 
were  primarily  to  the  tribe,  composed  of  several  gentes,  as 
that  of  the  sachem  was  primarily  to  the  gens,  of  which  he 
was  the  father  and  official  head.    Upon  the  death  of  a 
sachem,  among  the  Iroquois,  a  council  of  the  gens  was  con- 
vened to  fill  the  vacancy.    After  the  choice  was  made  it  still 
required  the  acceptance  of  the  candidate  by  the  other  gentes 
before  the  election  was  complete.    When  the  person  was 
accepted  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  new  sachem  should 
be  installed  by  a  council  of  the  confederacy  before  he  could 
assume  the  duties  of  the  office. 

2.  The  Power  of  Deposing  its  Chiefs.— As  the  members  of 
the  gens  had  the  right  to  elect,  so  they  possessed  the  equal 
power  to  depose  their  chiefs.    When  a  sachem  or  chief  had 
been  deposed  in  due  form  by  a  council  of  his  gens,  he  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  an  official  character. 

3  The  Right  of  bestowing  Personal  Names  upon  the  Gentiles 
—After  the  birth  of  a  child  a  name  was  selected  by  its  mother 
from  those  not  in  use  belonging  to  the  gens,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  chief  and  nearest  relatives.  It  should  be 
announced  at  the  next  ensuing  council  of  the  tribe.  There 
were  2  classes  of  names  in  use— one  adapted  to  childhood 
and  tne  other  to  adult  life— which  were  exchanged  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16  in  the  same  formal  manner.  In  some  tribes 
the  youth  was  required  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path  and 
e£™»  «J?  new  name.  If  a  person  was  elected  a  sachem  or 
chief,  his  name  was  "  taken  away  "  and  a  new  one  bestowed 
In  its  place. 

4.  Mutual  Rights  of  Inheritance  of  the  Property  of  a  Deceased 
Member  of  the  Gens.— In  savage,  and  also  in  barbarous  tribes 
below  the  Middle  Status,  the  amount  of  property  was  in- 
considerable The  most  valuable  personal  articles  were 
interred  with  the  body  of  the  deceased  owner.  Neverthe- 
less, the  question  of  inheritance  was  certain  to  arise  with 


the  growth  of  property.  Accordingly,  we  find,  as  a  sub- 
stantially universal  custom,  that  the  property  remained  in 
the  gens  of  the  decedent  and  was  distributed  among  his 
gentues  (pron.  gen'ti-les)  as  the  nearest  of  kin.  The  land- 
tenure  of  savage  tribes,  and  of  tribes  in  the  Lower  Status 
of  barbarism,  is  perfectly  simple.  Lands  are  universally 
owned  in  common  by  the  tribe.  After  tillage  had  com- 
menced, among  the  Amer.  aborigines  occupation  of  land 
gave  a  possessory  right  to  so  much  as  was  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  it  passed  by  inheritance,  the  same  as  per- 
sonal effects. 

5.  The  Obligation  not  to  Marry  in  the  Gens.— The  intermar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters  was  practised  in  anc.  times. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conjugal  system  which  then  prevailed, 
the  gens  was  instituted.    The  main  object  at  which  it  aimed 
was  fully  accomplished  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage 
in  the  gens.    Brothers  still  shared  their  wives  in  common, 
and  sisters  their  husbands  the  same. 

6.  Reciprocal  Obligations  of_  Help,  Defence,  and  Redress  of 
Injuries. — Among  the  Iroquois,  and  other  Indian  tribes  gen- 
erally, the  obligation  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  kinsman 
was  recognized.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  gens  of  the  slayer 
and  of  the  slain  to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  the  crime  if 
possible  before  proceeding  to  extremities.    A  council  of 
each  was  held  separately,  and  propositions  were  made  for 
the  condonation  of  the  offence,  usually  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  of  presents  of  considerable  value. 
If  the  relations  of  the  slain  person  were  implacable,  one  or 
more  avengers  were  appointed  by  the  gens  from  among  its 
members,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  pursuing  the 
criminal  and  of  slaying  him  wherever  he  might  be  found. 

7.  The  Right  to  Adopt  other  Persons  into  the  Gens.—  Another 
distinctive  attribute  of  the  gens  was  the  right  of  adoption. 
Captives  taken  in  war  were  either  put  to  death  or  adopted 
by  the  different  gentes.    Women  and  children  usually  ex- 
perienced clemency  in  this  form.    Adoption  not  only  con- 
ferred gentile  rights,  but  also  the  nationality  of  the  tribe. 

8.  The  Council  of  the  Gens.— The  simplest  and  lowest  form 
of  the  council  was  that  of  the  gens,  which  was  a  democratic 
assembly,  because  upon  the  most  important  questions  every 
member  had  a  voice.  It  elected  and  deposed  chiefs,  avenged 
or  condoned  the  crime  of  murder,  elected  "  keepers  of  the 
faith,"  performed  the  ceremony  of  adoption,  and  distrib- 
uted the  property  of  a  deceased  member.    It  was  the  germ 
of  the  higher  council  of  the  tribe,  and  of  that  still  higher  of 
the  confederacy,  each  composed  exclusively  of  chiefs. 

II.  THE  INDIAN  PHRATRY.  —  The  phratry  (<j>pa.Tpia)   is   a 
brotherhood,  as  the  term  imports,  and  a  natural  growth 
from  the  organization  into  gentes.    It  is  an  organic  union 
or  association  of  two  or  more  gentes  of  the  same  tribe  for 
certain  common  objects.    The  gentes  united  in  a  phratry 
were  usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmentation 
of  an  original  gens.    Each  phratry  is  a  brotherhood.    The 
gentes  in  the  same  phratry  are  brother  gentes  to  each  other, 
and  cousin  gentes  to  those  of  the  other  phratry,  but  the  two 
are  equal  in  privileges  and  functions.    The  phratries  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  public  games,  in  which  the 
people  divided  by  phratries,  with  cases  of  murder,  with  the 
funerals  of  distinguished  men,  and  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  sachems  and  chiefs  made  by  the  gentes. 

III.  THE  INDIAN  TRIBE.— The  T.  was  the  ultimate  stage  of 
organization  of  the  great  body  of  the  Amer.  aborigines. 
Their  striking  characteristic  was  the  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent T.  into  which  they  had  fallen  by  the  process  of 
segmentation.    Each  T.  was  individualized  by  a  name,  by 
an  independent  dialect,  by  a  supreme  govt.,  and  by  the 
possession  of  a  territorial  area  which  it  claimed  and  de- 
fended as  its  own.    It  was  composed  of  several  gentes 
gradually  developed  from  two  or  more,  all  the  members  of 
which  were  intermingled  by  marriage  and  spoke  the  same 
dialect.    As  the  gens  was  founded  upon  consanguinity,  so 
the  T.,  as  an  assemblage  of  gentes  of  the  same  lineage,  was 
founded  upon  dialect.    The  following  are  the  prin.  attri- 
butes of  the  Indian  T. :  (1)  The  possession  of  a  tribal  terr. 
and  a  tribal  name ;  (2)  the  possession  of  an  independent 
dialect ;  (3)  the  right  of  investing  chiefs  elected  by  the 
gentes ;  (4)  the  possession  of  a  religious  faith  and  worship ; 
(5)  a  supreme  govt.  through  a  council  of  chiefs ;  (6)  in  some 
cases  a  head-chief  of  the  T. 

IV.  THE  INDIAN  CONFEDERACY.— A  tendency  to  confeder- 
ate for  mutual  defence  would  spring  up  very  naturally 
among  kindred  T.    To  such  a  union  of  T.  speaking  dialects 
of  the  same  stock-lang.  the  individual  gens,  and  the  indi- 
vidual T.  composed  of  gentes,  were  eminently  adapted. 
The  chronic  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  lived  and  the 
severe  straits  to  which  they  were  frequently  reduced  would 
quicken'this  tendency  into  action  among  such  T.  as  were 
sufficiently  advanced  in  intelligence  a_nd  in  the  arts  of  life 
to  perceive  its  benefits.    It  would  be  simply  a  growth  from 
a  lower  into  a  higher  organization  by  an  extension  of  the 
principle  which  united  the  gentes  in  a  T.    Several  confed- 
eracies, as  might  have  been  expected,  were  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  N.  Amer.  when  discovered,  some  of  which  were 
quite  remarkable  in  plan  and  structure.    Among  the  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  the  Iroquois  confederacy  of  5  inde- 
pendent T.,  the  Creek  confederacy  6,  and  the  Dakota  league 
of  "  the  7  council  fires." 

The  Iroquois  T.  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  confederacy  was  formed.  When  discovered  (A.  D. 
1608)  they  occupied  the  whole  area  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Genesee  river,  and  southward  down  the  Susque- 
hanna  into  Pa.  In  numbers  they  never  at  any  time  exceeded 
20,000  persons.  The  general  features  of  this  confederacy 
may  be  indicated  by  the  following  propositions  :  (1)  A  union 
of  T.  composed  of  the  same  gentes,  and  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  each  T.  remaining  independent  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  local  self-government  within  its  own  terrs.  (2)  A 
general  council  of  sachems,  limited  in  number,  equal  in 
rank,  and  holding  the  supreme  authority  over  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  confederacy.  (3)  Sachemships  were  ere- 
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ated  in  perpetuity  in  certain  gentes  of  the  several  T.,  with 
power  in  the  latter  to  fill  vacancies  as  often  as  they  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  right  to  invest  the  sachems  with  office  was 
reserved  to  the  general  council.  (4)  The  sachems  of  the 
confederacy  were  also  sachems  of  their  respective  T.,  and 
the  council  of  the  T.  was  left  supreme  over  all  matters  per- 
taining to  it  exclusively.  (5)  In  the  general  councils  of  the 
confederacy  unaniniity  was  made  essential  to  every  public 
act.  (6)  The  council  of  each  T.  had  power  to  convene  the 
general  council,  but  the  latter  had  no  power  to  convene 
itself.  (7)  The  general  council  was  open  to  the  orators  of 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  public  questions, 
but  the  council  alone  decided.  (8)  The  confederacy  recog- 
nized no  official  head  :  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
one  sachem  possessed  as  much  authority  as  another.  (9) 
They  had  reached  the  idea  of  general  military  commanders, 
but  they  created  2  principal  war-chiefs  of  the  confederacy, 
instead  of  one,  and  made  their  powers  equal.  This  was 
probably  the  office  held  by  Montezuma  among  the  Aztecs, 
that  of  a  general  commander.  [From  orig.  art.  in  ,/.'«  Univ. 
Cyc..  by  Hos.  LEWIS  H.  MORGAN,  LL.D.] 

Trlb'une  [Lat.  tribunus,  from  tribus,  a  "tribe"],  desig- 
nated originally,  in  the  primitive  constitution  of  anc.  Rome, 
an  officer  who  for  some  purposes  represented  one  of  the 
tribes  of  which  the  Rom.  people  consisted ;  but  the  term 
became,  in  course  of  time,  a  frequently  used  title  for  offices 
of  very  different  character  and  very  unegual  power.  The 
two  most  important  offices  bearing  this  title  were  those  of 
the  tribuni  militum  and  the  tribuni  plebis.  The  number  of  the 
tribuni  militum  was  &4,  six  to  each  legion,  and  each  com- 
manding the  legion  for  2  months.  The  tribuni  plebis  were 
instituted  in  494  B.  c.,  after  the  secession  of  the  plebs  to 
the  Mons  Sacer.  Their  office  was  to  defend  the  plebeians 
against  the  arbitrariness  and  violence  of  the  patricians. 
Their  persons  and  houses  were  sacred  and  inviolable.  Their 
doors  were  always  open,  and  any  one  who  sought  refuge 
within  their  precincts  was  entitled  to  protection.  But 
their  authority  was  originally  merely  prohibitory.  They 
could  by  personal  intervention  or  by  the  interposition  of 
their  veto  stop  any  action  of  any  magistrate,  without  giv- 
ing any  reason  for  so  doing  or  without  incurring  any  re- 
sponsibility, but  they  had  no  power  of  arraignment  or  pun- 
ishment, and  no  share  in  the  administration  or  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  the  hist,  of  Rome  shows  how  this  merely 
negative  authority  by  degrees  developed  into  a  most  formi- 
dable positive  power. 

Trichina  (tri-kl'na)  Splralis,  a  parasitic  nematoid 
worm  infesting  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  pig,  the  rat,  and 
some  other  animals,  and  liable  to  occur  also  in  man.  As 
commonly  found,  this  worm  is  a  quiescent  encysted  parasite, 
occupying,  often  in  great  numbers,  the  tissue  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  The  cyst  is  about  >/«<>  of  an  inch  long  and  Vi oo 
of  an  inch  wide.  When  stretched  out  the  worm  is  of  a  taper- 
ing, cylindrical  form,  V™  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  Veso  of  an 
inch  thick  in  its  widest  portion.  When  a  portion  of  tnchi- 
nous  flesh  is  devoured  in  the  raw  state  by  man  or  certain 
kinds  of  inferior  animals,  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  en- 
cysting capsules  are  liquefied  by  digestion,  and  the  worms 
are  set  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  They  immedi- 
ately begin  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  body.  They  have  been  found 
under  these  circumstances  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  in  the  mesentery,  the  diaphragm,  the  peritoneal  and 
pleural  cavities,  and  thence  outwardly  in  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  They  soon  afterward  be- 
come enveloped  in  a  closed  capsule  or  cyst,  and  there  grow 
larger.  As  they  increase  in  length  within  the  confined  space 
of  the  cyst,  they  become  gradually  coiled  up,  thus  assuming 
the  spiral  form  characteristic  of  the  encysted  worm. 

This  process  of  the  development  of  adult  T.  in  the  intes 
tine  and  the  dispersion  of  their  young  throughout  the  sys- 
tem produces  in  man  and  animals  a  severe  and  often  fatal 
illness,  known  as  trichinosis.    Its  earliest  symptoms   are 
those  of  intestinal  irritation,  caused  by  the  growth  and  ac 
tivity  of  the  ingested  worms  —  namely,  abdominal  pains 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.   There  is  also  fever  and  loss 
of  appetite.    Then  follows  an  oedematous  swelling  of  the 
face,  body,  and  limbs,  with  muscular  pains  and  tenderness 
especially  on  motion ;  so  that  the  patient  lies  helpless,  with 
the  arms  and  legs  in  a  semiflexed  position,  and  any  attempt 
at  either  active  or  passive  movement  causes  suffering.   This 
corresponds  with  the  period  of  dispersion  of  the  embryonic 
worms  and   their  establishment   in  the  muscular  tissue 
There  is  also  marked  difficulty  of  chewing  and  swallowing 
owing  to  the  invasion  of  trichinae  into  the  corresponding 
muscles ;  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  due  to  their  presence 
in  the  laryngeal  muscles ;  and  even  in  some  cases  serious 
disturbance  of  respiration,  from  a  similar  affection  of  tn 
diaphraghm  and  the  intercostals.  In  man,  after  death  from 
trichinosis,  there  have  been  found  in  the  same  subject 
the  gastrocnernius  muscle  of  the  leg  30,000  young  trichinae 
to  the  cubic  inch,  and  in  the  deltoid  muscle  at  the  shoulder 
over  90,000  in  the  same  space.    In  severe  cases  death  may 
take  place  within  the  first  2  days,  from  the  intensity  of 
diarrhoea  and  febrile  disturbance.     More  commonly,  tn 
fatal  termination  occurs  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week.    1 
patient  survive  this  period,  the  chances  of  recover; 
much  increased,  as  the  parasites  have  then  become  encap 
suled  and  are  passing  into  a  state  of  quiescence. 

The  danger  of  infection  by  trichinosis  consists  in  tak .  ng 
as  food  pork  which  is  imperfectly  cooked. .  The  T.  are  kille 
by  a  temperature  of  160°  F.,  and  meat  which  has  been 
jected  for  a  short  time  to  this  temperature  is  hai 
The  methods  which  are  most  likely  to  reduce  its  frequent  y 
and,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  it  altogether,  M^jJ"*»  «™ 
maintenance  in  slaughter-houses  of  extreme  cleanliness,  n 
waste  material  being  permitted  to  remain  over  n'ght  t 
serve  as  an  attraction  for  rats,  nor  allowed  to  m'n£le,wl' 
the  food  of  the  remaining  pigs  :  and  secondly,  swine  should 
never  be  fed  with  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  own  specie 


Tri'color,  the  Fr.  national  flag,  colored  blue,  white, 
and  red  in  vertical  divisions.  It  was  first  adopted  during 
he  First  Revolution,  and  it  is  said  that  the  colors  of  Philippe 
figalite's  livery  were  chosen  for  the  national  flasr. 

Trideiit'lne  Profession  of  Faith,  or  the  Creed 
of  Pius  IV.,  is  a  clear  and  concise  summary  of  the  doc- 
rines  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  suggested  by  that  council, 


>f  12  articles,  including  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  is  put  in  the 
i'orm  of  an  individual  profession  and  solemn  oath.  It  is 
winding  upon  all  R.  Cath.  priests  and  public  teachers  in 
sems.,  colls.,  and  univs.  It  is  also  used  for  converts  to  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  hence  called  the  "  Profession  of  Converts." 
The  tenth  article  reads  :  "  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches  ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Trid'ymlte  [Gr.  Tpfapw,  "triplets,"  or  "  trines,"  from 
the  crystals  being  compounds  of  threes],  an  allotropic  modi- 
fication of  silica,  discovered  in  1868  as  occurring  in  a  vol- 
canic porphyry  from  Cerro  San  Cristoval  in  Mex.  It  has 
been  identified  elsewhere,  and  is  possibly  a  common  mineral 
in  eruptive  rocks,  having  been  mistaken  for  quartz. 

Trlest,  or  Trieste,  tre-est',  city  of  the  Aus.  empire,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Triest,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  old  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
mostly  consists  of  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  is  built  on  a 
steep  acclivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  new  town  extends 
along  the  harbor  ;  between  the  2  parts  of  the  town  runs  the 
Corso,  a  broad,  elegant  thoroughfare,  opening  into  large 
squares  lined  with  magnificent  edifices  and  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  monuments.  Its  manufactures  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  important.  It  is  from 
its  commerce,  however,  that  T.  principally  derives  its  im- 
portance. Its  harbor  is  safe,  spacious,  and  deep,  admitting 
vessels  of  300  tons  burden  close  to  its  quays.  It  has  a 
naval  and  a  mercantile  acad.  and  a  school  of  navigation, 
and  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Aus.  Lloyd's  Steam-packet 
Co  ,  with  magnificent  docks  and  arsenals.  Pop.  74,544. 

Trlgononi'etry  [Gr.  rpiywov,  a  "  triangle,"  and  it-trpov, 
a  "measure"],  a  branch  of  math,  whose  primary  object 
is  to  explain  the  method  of  solving  triangles  ;  it  also  treats 
of  the  general  relations  of  circular  functions.  It  is  divided 
into  3  great  branches—  plane,  spherical,  and  analytical.  Plane 
T  treats  of  the  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of 
plane  triangles  ;  spherical  T.  treats  of  the  relations  between 
the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles  ;  and  analytical 
T  treats  of  the  general  relations  between  circular  func- 
tions. For  a  complete  article  on  this  subject  see  J."s  Lntv. 
QVC  W.  G.  PECK. 

'Trillium  [Lat.  trilix,  "  triple,"  so  called  from  the  di- 
vision of  its  parts],  a  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous  >. 
Amer.  plants,  now  placed  in  a  sub-order  of  the  lily  family, 
embraces  a  dozen  species,  all  of  which  grow  wild  in  marshy 
grounds  from  Me.  to  Fla.,  consist  of  a  naked  stem  a  foot 
high,  surmounted  by  3  ovate  netted-veined  leaves,  a  large 
flower,  and  a  purple  3-celled  berry.  They  are  cultivated  In 
gardens,  highlv  valued  for  their  beauty,  and  commonly 
known  as  Cleaved  nightshade,  wake-robin,  birth-root,  or 
Indian  balm.  They  have  astringent,  expectorant,  and  tonic 
qualities,  and  yield  resin,  tannic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Tri'lobite  [Gr.  rptls,  "  three,"  and  Ao)Jos,  a    lobe    ],  the 
common  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans,  among  tli 
oldest  of  the  Articulata,  and  were  so  called  from  the  tr 
division  of  the  body.     They  were  once  among  the  most 
abundant  forms  of  animal  life. 

Trim'ble  (ALLEN),  b.  in  Augusta  co.,  %  a..  Nov  2. 
removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  infancy;  settled  in  Highland 
co    O  ,  in  1804  ;  was  clerk  of  the  courts  and  recorder  18 
16  j  commanded  a  mounted  regiment  under  Gen  Harrison 
181'M3-  was  a  member  of  the  State  assembly  1816,  of 
State  senate  1817-26,  speaker  1819-26,  acting  gov.  1821-22, 
gov  182^30  and  pres.  of  the  first  State  board  of  agriculture 

18Tr4lmbie  (ROBERT),  'b.  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va.,  in  1777,  re- 
moved to  Ky.  when  3  yrs.  old  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1803-  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  chosen  to  the  legis- 
lature- became  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1808.  chief- 
iusttee  of  Ky7l8lO,  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  1813;  was  dist  judge  of 
KTl816%6  and  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  from  1826 

t0TiSimbie  rjrg&ffi  brother  of  Col.  Allen,  b.  in  Wood- 

ford  co     Ky.,  Apr.  4,  1786,  studied  law;  commenced  legal 

practice  at  Highland,  O.,  1811;  served  In  the  war  of  1812-15, 

[tain  ng  the  n  nk  of  lieut.-col.  of  U.  S.  Inf.,  which  he  held 


, 

the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  belongs  to  G.  Brit. 

&tf£3Mli3E* 

ornamental  woods,  extends  along  the  N.  shore, 


ra        «~ 

ram!  cocoa.^otton,  and  coffee  are  largely  produced.    Cap. 
Port  of  Spain. 
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TRINIDAD-TROLLOPE. 


Trinidad.  <>n  K.  H.,  cap.  of  Las  Animas  co..  Col.  It  is 
a  great  wool  and  hide  market  for  S.  Col.  and  N.  M.  Rich 
deposits  of  liituminous  coal  abound.  Prin.  business,  fann- 
ing and  grazing.  Pop.  1870,  562  ;  1880,  S--",ti. 
Trinitarian*.  Set-  RKDRHFTlONIvn, 
Triiiitrocarbol'ic  Aold,  Trliiitropheiiol,  Tri- 
nitropheiiic  Acid,  Carbazotic  Arid,  Picric  A  fid, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  phenol, 
sahcine,  salicylic  acid,  indigo,  aloes,  benzoin,  silk,  etc.  It 
is  usually  prepared  from  pure  crystallized  phenol.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  beautiful  pale-yellow,  scaly  crystals  or  needles. 
It  dissolves  in  86  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.,  and  in  much  less 
at  212°  F.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol,  and  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  sublimes  ;  when  quickly  heated,  it  explodes.  Its 
taste  is  very  bitter.  Its  solution  in  water  is  yellow,  and  it 
imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the  skin  and  to  silk  and  wool ; 
hence  it  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye.  By  reducing  agents,  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  etc.,  it  is  converted  into  picramic  acid, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  dye  for  silk,  producing  a  series  of 
colors  like  those  of  catechu.  Treated  with  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  yields  a  blood- 
red  solution  of  isopurpurate  of  potassium.  This  compound 
has  been  used  to  dye  wool  maroon  tints  ;  it  is  very  explo- 
sive, and  to  avoid  accident  it  is  generally  supplied  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  containing  glycerine.  Picric  acid  is  used  as 
a  dye  for  silk  and  wool.  A  beautiful  green  dye  is  made  by 
mixing  the  picric  acid  with  indigo  carmine.  Leather  is  dyed 
with  picric  acid,  particularly  alum-tawed  leather  for  belt 
lacings.  It  precipitates  brucine,  strychnine,  veratrine,  qui- 
nine, quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  most  of  the  opium  alka- 
loids, but  does  not  precipitate  morphine,  atropine,  pseudo- 
morphine,  caffeine,  nor  the  glucosides.  Picric  acid  is  mono- 
basic, and  forms  bitter  crystalline  salts,  many  of  which  are 
very  explosive.  A  mixture  of  54  parts  of  picrate  of  am- 
monia and  46  of  nitrate  of  potassa  has  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gunpowder.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Triiiitrocel'lulose,  a  name  given  to  gun-cotton,  indi- 
cating its  preparation  from  and  relation  to  cellulose. 
Trinity.    See  GOD. 

Trlii'lty  Col'lege,  an  inst.  of  learning  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  known  until  1845  as  Washington  Coll.,  was  opened  in 
1824  under  the  direction  of  the  P.  K.  Ch.  In  1872  the  coll. 
grounds  within  the  city  were  sold  as  a  site  for  the  new  State 
capitol.  A  new  structure,  a  vast  quadrangle  1050  ft.  by  370, 
inclosing  3  courtyards  and  having  an  aggregate  area  of  4 
acres,  is  now  erected  on  the  new  grounds  purchased  for 
the  coll.,  1  m.  S.  of  the  old  location.  The  alumni  number 
above  1000,  a  large  proportion  having  been  Epis.  clergy- 
men. The  coll.  owns  property  valued  at  above  $1,000,000, 
has  a  library  of  18,000  vols.,  and  a  valuable  cabinet.  The 
curriculum  is  thorough,  and  there  is  a  special  scientific 
course.  There  are  numerous  scholarships  available  for 
needy  students  for  the  ministry. 

Trinity  River,  in  Tex.,  rises  by  several  forks  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  State.  The  W.  fork,  rising  in  Archer  co., 
seems  to  be  the  largest.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Elm 
fork.  T.  R.  is  a  noble  stream,  flowing  through  a  fertile, 
well- timbered  country.  At  its  lowest  stage  it  is  navigable 
to  Liberty,  90  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Galveston  Bay,  and  at 
high  water  small  boats  have  ascended  500  m.  The  whole 
length  of  the  main  stream  is  550  m. 

Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  K.  Cath.,  Anglican,  and  other 
chs.  (but  not  the  Greek  Ch.),  the  Sunday  next  after  Pente- 
cost. It  was  established  as  a  ch.  festival,  in  Honor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1320. 

Tripe  de  Roche  [Fr.  for  "  rock-tripe  "],  a  name  ap- 
plied by  Fr.  Canadian  voyageurs  and  hunters  to  several  spe- 
cies of  UmbUicaria  and  Qyropkora,  tough  and  bitter  lichens 
of  the  barren  grounds  of  Brit.  N.  Amer.  T.  de  R.  is  often 
used  as  food  when  other  provisions  are  exhausted,  and, 
though  cathartic  and  unpalatable,  it  will  sustain  life.  The 
genera  have  representatives  growing  upon  rocks  in  many 
high  arctic  and  alpine  regions. 

Triple  Alliance.  (1)  The  league  between  Eng.,  Swe  , 
and  the  States-General  (1668)  for  the  protection  of  the  Sp. 
Netherlands  against  Louis  XIV.  (2)  The  league  of  G.  Brit , 
FT.,  and  the  Netherlands  against  Sp.  and  the  Pretender  in 
1<17.  (3)  The  league  of  Aus.,  G.  Brit.,  and  Rus.,  in  1795. 

Trip'oli  [from  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  whence  it  was  once 
imported],  a  polishing  powder  consisting  of  the  aggregate 
fossil  frustules  of  great  numbers  of  diatomaceous  plants 
T.  is  brought  from  Bohemia,  Corfu,  and  other  points 

Tripoli,  the  easternmost  of  the  Barbary  states,  N  Afr 
dependent  of  the  Tur.  empire,  is  bounded  W.  by  Tunis,  N 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  E.  and  S.  by  Barca,  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  Fezzan.  With  the  exception  of  the  dists.  around 
the  metropolis,  which  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  terrs.,  the  coast-land  is  an  arid  and  desolate 
plain.  In  the  interior,  between  the  desert  coast-land  and 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  stretch  two  chains  of  low  mts  ,  issu- 
ing from  the  Atlas  and  inclosing  valleys  and  plateaus  of 
considerable  fertility.  Of  rivers  there  are  none,  and  rain 
falls  only  between  Oct.  and  Mar.  Dates,  senna,  millet,  and 
barley  are  the  common  crops  ;  cotton,  tobacco,  saffron  and 
wheat  are  cultivated,  and  in  many  places  olive-groves  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  gardens  yield  fruit,  wine,  and  vege- 
tables in  abundance  and  of  superior  quality.  Cattle  sheep 
horses,  mules,  and  poultry  are  abundant ;  mats,  carpets 
and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  The  area  of  the  coun- 
try is  estimated  at  398,873  sq.  m.  ;  the  pop.  at  1,010,000  con- 
sisting of  Berbers,  Moors,  and  Jews.  The  goVt.  is  a  com- 
plete despotism. 

Tripoli,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Tripoli,  on  a  rocky  promon- 
tory in  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  the 
only  one  along  this  coast  for  several  hundred  m.  The  town 
is  most  miserably  built,  but  it  is  strongly  fortified  and  it 
contains  some  magnificent  though  now  somewhat  decayed 


edifices.  Leather,  carpets,  mantels,  and  tobacco  are  manu- 
factured, and  a  great  trade  with  Timbuctoo,  Bornu,  and 
other  places  S.  of  Sahara  is  carried  on.  Pop.  30,000. 

Tripoli  [Arab.  Tarabulus],  seaport-town  of  Syria,  some 
40  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Beyroot,  and  about  the  same  distance 
N.  W.  of  Baalbec.  The  anc.  town  consisted  of  3  distinct 
quarters,  not  quite  '/„  m.  apart,  settled  by  colonists  from 
Aradus.  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  was  therefore  called  Tri]tofi.t 
("  the  triple  city  ")  by  the  Grs.  The  modern  town,  solidly 
built,  stands  nearly  2  m.  from  the  sea,  embosomed  in  or- 
chards of  orange, lemon, apricot,  and  apple  trees.  El-Kadisha 
("the  sacred  river"),  which  starts  near  the  famous  grove 
of  cedars  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  runs  through  the  town.  Just  S. 
of  the  Kadisha,  on  a  hill  some  500  or  600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
stands  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  crusaders  about  1109,  and 
now  garrisoned  by  Tur.  troops.  As  Beyroot  advances,  the 
commerce  of  T.  is  declining  more  and  more,  its  harbor 
being  shallow  and  unsafe.  Pop.  nearly  20,000,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Trismegistus.    See  HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS. 

Tristan'  da  Cu'nlia,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  3  islets 
in  the  S.  Atlantic,  in  lat.  37°  3'  S.,  Ion.  12°  19'  W.,  comprises 
an  area  of  about  40  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous,  its  centre 
rising  into  a  volcanic  peak  8326  ft.  high,  but  fertile,  well 
provided  with  water,  and  healthy.  It  was  discovered  in 
1506  by  the  Port,  navigator  Tristan  da  Cunha. 

Tri'ton  [Gr.  Tpinav],  inGr.  and  Rom.  mythology,  a  ma- 
rine deity.  He  is  sometimes  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Am- 
phitrite,  sometimes  a  subordinate  sea-god,  and  sometimes 
even  localized  as  the  god  of  the  Libyan  Sea. 

Triton,  a  common  name  for  the  aquatic  salamanders 
(water-newts).  The  T.  are  strictly  aquatic,  have  a  com- 
pressed tail,  and  breathe  by  lungs,  frequently  coming  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  fresh  air.— TRITON  is  also  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  family  Muricidas.  The 
T.  afford  many  of  the  shells  called  conchs. 

Tri'uinpu  [Lat.  triumphus],  in  anc.  Rome,  a  state  pa- 
geant in  which  a  victorious  gen.  or  naval  commander,  pre- 
ceded by  the  senate  and  by  the  spoils  and  prisoners,  was 
drawn  by  4  horses  along  the  Sacred  Way  and  followed  by 
his  army  to  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  where  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered.  As  a  rule,  no  one  who  had  not  held 
the  office  of  dictator,  consul,  or  praetor  could  triumph.  The 
war,  too,  must  be  one  against  foreign  foes,  and  one  which 
absolutely  extended  the  power  of  the  state. 

Trium'viri,  or  Tres'vlri,  [Lat.  tres,  "three,"  and 
viri,  "men"],  in  anc.  Rome,  a  board  of  3  men  appointed 
for  some  special  public  duty.  In  B.  c.  60,  Julius  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus  formed  a  coalition  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs;  this  is  called  the  "first  triumvirate."  The 
"  second  triumvirate,"  that  of  Octavian,  Mark  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  was  officially  recognized  by  the  senate,  and  the  3 
magistrates  bore  the  name  of  Triumviri  reipublica;  constitu- 
endik  ("  triumvirs  for  arranging  public  affairs  "). 

Trocliu,  tro-shu'  (Louis  JULES),  b.  at  Le  Palais,  dept.  of 
Morbihan,  Fr.,  May  12,  1815,  made  his  military  career  chiefly 
as  aide-de-camp  and  in  the  ministry  of  war ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff  as  commander  of 
the  1st  brigade  of  the  1st  Fr.  corps;  by  his  pamphlet  L'armf-t 
fraufaiee  en  1867,  which  revealed  the  weaknesses  of  the  Fr. 
army,  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  emp.  Nap.,  but  when  in  1870 
the  Fr.  army  broke  down,  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 
council  and  appointed  gov.  of  Paris  Aug.  17.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  Paris  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  defending 
the  capital.  Publ.  L'Armee  franfaise  en  1879. 

Troe'zen,  or  Trceze'ne?  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
anc.  Gr.,  in  a  fertile  plain  which  occupied  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Argolis.  It  was  founded  by  Ionian  settlers,  but  by  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  it  became  a  Doric 
city,  still  maintaining  its  Ionian  sympathies  and  traditions. 
After  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  its  harbor  was  appointed 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Gr.  fleet.  It  fought  with  5 
ships  and  1000  men  in  the  battles  of.  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
Plataea,  and  Mycale.  Up  to  the  Pelopbnnesian  war  it  was  a 
firm  ally  of  Athens,  but  after  that  time  it  sided  with  Lace- 
dagmou,  and  subsequently  it  became  a  Macedonian  posses- 
sion. In  the  2d  century  it  was  still  a  splendid  city. 

Troglody'tes  [Gr.  rpwyAoSurai,  from  rpuiyA>j,  a  "  cave," 
and  Svvav,  to  "  enter  "],  with  the  anc.  writers,  the  name  of 
races  found  N.  of  the  Caucasus  in  Mauritania,  but  especially 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  lived  in  caves  and 
depended  on  herds  of  cattle  for  their  livelihood.  The  name 
is  now  applied  in  nat.  hist,  to  a  genus  including  the  chim- 
panzee and  the  gorilla. 

Tro'gus  Pompe'lus,  a  Lat.  author,  of  whose  life  little 
is  known ;  wrote,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Liber  Historia- 
rum  Philippicarum  (abdgd.  by  Justin,  q.  v.),  of  which  there 
are  a  few  brief  fragments,  quoted  by  Vopiscus  and  others. 

Troja.    See  TROY. 

Trol'lope  (ANTHONY),  b.  in  1815,  was  ed.  at  Winchester 
and  Harrow  schools,  and  from  1834  to  1867  was  connected 
with  the  Brit,  postal  service,  for  which  he  made  many  voy- 
ages, and  subsequently  travelled  extensively  in  the  U.  S., 
the  W.  I.,  and  Australia.  In  1869  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  for  Beverly.  Wrote 
several  books  of  travel  and  many  novels— e.  g.  Barchester 
Towers,  Doctor  Thome,  The  W.  I.  and  the  Sp.  Main,  Tales  of 
All  Countries,  North  Ameripa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
The  Prime  Minister,  etc.  D.  Dec.  6,  1882. 

Trollope  (FRANCES  .TI iltmi  >.  b.  probably  in  1790,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman ;  in  1809  contracted  marriage 
with  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope,  a  barrister.  In  1829  she 
went  to  Amer.,  and  attempted  to  establish  herself  in  some 
kind  of  business  at  Cin.  ;  failing  in  this,  she  returned  to 
Eng.,  where  she  pub.  her  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Amers.,  a 
broad  and  rather  offensive  caricature,  which  met  with  great 
favor  in  Eng.  She  followed  up  this  success  by  writing  a 
novel.  The  Refugee  in  Amer.  j  subsequently  travelled  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  publishing  narratives  of  her  adventures 
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and  observations,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  literary 
activity  which  lasted  more  than  20  yrs.  Wrote  Treinordyn 
Cliff,  Life  and  Adventures  of  .Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitelaw, 
Fashionable  Life,  or  Pari*  and  London,  etc.  D.  Oct.  6, 1863. 

Trollope  \THOMAS  ADOI.PHUSI,  b.  Apr.  29, 1810,  was  ed. 
at  Winchester  and  Ox. :  travelled  on  the  Continent ;  pub. 
.1  summer  i»  Brittany  (1840),  A  Summer  in  11'.  Fr.  (1841).  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Florence,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  Ens.  literary 
periodicals,  and  the  It.  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Most  of  his  writings  relate  directly  to  It.  hist.,  life, 
and  manners.  Among  these  are  The  Girlhood  of  Catharine 
tit  Medici,  Tuscany  in  1849  and  1859,  Marietta,  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Florence,  etc. 

Trolls,  in  the  Norse  and  Teutonic  mythologies,  and  in 
the  folk-lore  of  the  more  recent  times,  a  class  of  powerful 
spirits,  hostile  to  man,  and  very  often  circumvented  and 
defeated  by  men,  since  their  strength  was  associated  with 
extreme  supineness  of  understanding.  There  is  a  theory 
that  holds  that  the  T.  represent  the  Lapps  and  Finns  who 
were  gradually  repelled  by  the  Scandinavian  race. 

Trump,  van  (MAARTEN  HARPERTZOON),  b.  at  Briel  in 
l.V.»7.  received  his  education  in  the  Dutch  navy.  In  1639  he 
was  made  an  admiral,  and  gained  a  European  fame  by  his 
2  great  victories  in  the  same  yr.  over  the  Sp.  fleet  off  Grave- 
lines  and  in  the  Downs.  He  was  less  successful  in  the  war 
between  Eng.  and  Hoi.,  and  having  been  defeated  by  Blake, 
he  even  lost  his  command  for  some  time  in  1652.  He  was 
soon  reinstated,  however,  and  defeated  Blake  completely  hi 
the  Downs,  Nov.  29,  1652.  On  Aug.  6, 1653,  he  attacked  the 
Eng  fleet  between  Scheveningen  and  the  Maas.  The  battle 
lasted  2  days,  but  was  finally  lost  by  the  Dutch;  Tromp 
himself  was" killed  Aug.  10.— His  son,  CORNELIS  VAN  TROMP. 
b.  at  Rotterdam  Sept.  9,  1629,  achieved  almost  an  equal 
fame  held  the  highest  positions  in  the  Dutch  navy,  and 
served  with  great  distinction  in  Den.  D.  May  29,  1691. 

Troudhjem.  trond'yem,  the  anc.  Xiduros,  the  oldest 
town  of  Nor.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Trondhjemsfiord.  Of  its  cathedral,  which  once  was  the 
largest  ch. -building  in  Scandinavia,  only  the  choir  remains, 
in  which  the  kings  are  crowned.  Its  breweries  and  distil- 
leries are  extensive  and  celebrated.  Much  copper,  salt  and 
dried  fish,  and  timber  is  exported.  Pop.  22,544. 

Troost  (GERARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bois-le-Duc,  Hoi.,  Mar.  lo. 
1776,  ed.  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden ;  studied  med.  and 
natural  science :  served  in  the  army,  both  as  a  private 
soldier  and  afterward  as  a  med.  officer ;  proceeded  to  the 
U  S.  1810  ;  settled  at  Phila..  where  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  the  first  pres.  of  the  Acad.  of  Nat.  Hist.  (1812-17) ; 
established  at  Cape  Sable,  Md.,  the  first  alum-factory  in  the 
U  S  1814  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  mineralogy  in  the  Phila. 
Museum  1821 :  settled  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  with  Owen 
and  McClure  1825 ;  became  prof,  of  chem.  and  mineralogy 
in  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  1827,  and  was  State  geologist  of 
Tenn.  1830-49.  D.  Aug.  14,  1850. 

Trophy,  tro'fe  [Gr.  Tpdrratov,  from  -rpfntiv,  to    •  turn    ] 
among  the  anc.  Grs.  a  memorial  erected  on  the  battle-held 
bv  the  victors,  on  the  spot  where  the  enemy  turned  to  flight 
or  retreat.    Originally  T.  were  of  wood  or  of  simple  armor 
affixed  to  a  tree. 

Tropics.    See  SOLSTICE,  CAPRICORN,  CANCER. 
Troubadours.    See  TROUVERES. 

Troup,  troop  (GEORGE  MC!NTOSU),  b.  in  Ala.  bept.  w, 
1780  grad.  at  Princeton  1797  ;  became  a  lawyer  in  Ga.  ;  was 
chosen  to  the  legislature  1800;  M.  C  1807-15;  was  L 
Senator  1816-18  and  1829-34,  and  gov.  of  Ga.  1823-27 ;  was  an 
eloquent  speaker  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  doctrines 
of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty.  D.  May  3,  18ob. 

Troup  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  in  lio.,  grai 
Columbia  Coll.  1774 ;  studied  law  under  John  Jay  :  entered 
the  Revolutionary  army  as  lieut.  1776 ;  became  an  aide  to 
Gen.  Woodhull ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  L.  I. ; 
confined  in  the  Jersey  prison  ship  and  the  provost  prison. 
New  York;  exchanged  in  1777;  became  aide; to  Gen.  Gates 
at  Saratoga  ;  was  sec.  to  the  board  of  war  1778-78 ;  stu( 
law  at  Princeton  under  Judge  Patterson;  was  for  several 
yrs  U.  S.  dist.  judge  in  New  York  and  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. D.  Jan.  21,  1832.  ,.  , 
Trout  [derived  through  the  Fr.  truite  from  the  mediaeval 
Lat.  trulta],  a  name  variously  applied  in  different  countries. 
(D  Primarily,  and  by  right,  however  the  name  belongs 
alone  to  the  well-known  fish  so  called  of  G.Brit,  and  re- 


lated  species  of  N.  countries.  These  species  belong  to 
family  Salmonidse,  and,  as  generally  understood, to  the 
genus  Salnw,&nd  form  a  group  distinguished  by  their  habits 
Is  well  as  structure.  They  are  in  the  mam  confined  to  fresh 
waters,  and  there  reside  during  the  whole  of  the  3 ,  r.,  feeding 
therein  and  propagating  near  their  habitual  abiding-place 
The  pre-eminent  species  are  the  Salmo  fano  of  Europe  ano 
the  S.  fontinalis  of  N.  Amer.  tr-the 

(2)  The  name  "  trout  "  is  also  applied  in  the  S.  L .  js. .to  tne 
species  of  Micropterus( black  bass)  and  Cynoscum  (weak-hsh), 
and  elsewhere  to  many  other  fishes,  but  always  quite  er- 
roneously THEODORE  GILL. 

Trouveres,  troo-vairz'.  The  earliest . example ;  o( 'verse 
in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Romance  is  the  N.  Fr.  GmtUmeM 
Ste.  Eulalie,  which  is  attributed  to  the  9th  century.  Lyi  ca 
poetry,  however,  seems  to  have  reached  its  bloom  first  ™ 
the  South,  and  especially  in  Provence.  The  *" 

(of  which  troubadour  is  the  Southern  form)  mea 
finder  or  inventor.    The  T.  was  the  •»«P^ 
which  were  sung  at  public  festivals  or  at  the  co 
barons  and  princes.    Sometimes  he  also  composed  the  ac 
companying  music.    If  he  lacked  skill  or  voice,  he  emptoyea 

The '<*«»»» 


uwiiipanj  m?i  LUU^H...       ."  "v »— •  --  L;_         TMi«-»  rfifirutftH 

&  jongleur  (joculator)  to  sing  his  verses  for  him.    1fne.™^0f 

degeMe  (epical)  seems  to  have  been  a  product  of  the i  >. _ot 

FT.    To  the  chanson  de  geste  succeeded  the  ^oman 

which  occupied  itself  more  exclusively  with  th 

of  a  single  hero,  and  whose  later  prose  form  ias  inh'»e(^, 

was  the  first  step  toward  the  modern  romance.    1  heyao 


(fabula)  was  a  short  tale  in  verse,  often  humorous.  The 
lai  was  narrative  also,  but  serious.  In  the  epical  poetry  an 
imperfect  assonance  preceded  rhyme,  and  verses  of  10 
syllables  those  of  12,  the  Alexandrine  of  modern  Fr.  poetry. 
The  T.  left  behind  them  a  vast  mass  of  verse,  both  epical 
and  lyrical.  Their  productions  cover  a  space  of  3  centuries, 
though  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  a  decline  is  evident  in  their 
epical  poetry-  The  greater  part  of  what  remains  to  us  of 
Pro vencal poetry  is  lyrical.  The  best,  as  also  the  earliest, 
of  the  cfiansoiis  de  geste  is  that  of  Roland.  The  Provencal 
poem  of  Girartz  et  Rosilho  surpasses  it  as  a  picture  of 
manners.  The  Provencal  Chronicle  of  the  Crusade  against 
the  Albigensian  heretics  is  also  interesting.  Of  the  other 
chansons,  perhaps  the  best  are  GuiUaume  d'Orumj*.  <HJ'»I  . 
and  Fierabra*.  Partonopeus  de  JHovt  has  more  fancy  and 
literary  merit  than  any  other  Roman  d'atantura,  unless  it 
be  Amadas  et  Ydoine.  Among  shorter  narrative  poems, 
Amis  et  Amiles  and  Jovrdains  de  Blaicies  may  be  men- 
tioned as  particularly  good.  The  best  lyrists  among  tin- 
troubadours  are  Arnauld  Daniel,  Bernard  de  Yentadour. 
Giraud  de  Borneil,  Bertran  de  Born,  and  Pierre  Cardinal. 
Among  the  T.,  Rutebeuf  is  the  most  distinguished  as  a 
lyrical  and  Chrestien  de  Troyes  as  an  epic  poet.  As  a 
writer  of  lais,  Marie  de  France  is  pre-eminent.  Of  the 
rhyming  chroniclers,  Benoitde  St.  Maur,  Wace,  and  Philippe 
Mousket  are  the  most  noted.  Beside  subjects  from  me- 
diaeval hist,  or  legend,  the  T.  versified  classic  themes,  notably 
the  tale  of  Troy  and  the  adventures  of  ^Eneas.  Didactic 
poems,  like  the  DoloiMthos  and  the  Sept  Sages,  drawn  from 
E.  sources,  were  also  popular,  and  the  Roman  de  Jienart,  in 
which  beasts  are  the  actors,  had  a  spirit  which  has  kept  it 
alive  to  our  own  day.  The  T.  had  great  gayety  and  invent- 
iveness, especially  in  the  fabliau.  The  modern  drama  be- 
gins with  their  miracle-plays.  [From  orig.  art.  i/t  «/.'«  I'n'n-. 
Cyc..  by  PROF.  J.  R.  LOWELL,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L-1 

Trow'brldge  (£DMI  xn),  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1709. 
grad.  at  Harvard  1728;  was  appointed  atty.-geu.  of  Mass 
1749 :  was  for  several  yrs.  a  member  of  the  council,  but  lost 
favor  with  the  popular  party  in  1766  on  account  of  hike 
warmness  in  resisting  Brit,  aggressions;  became  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  1767 ;  presided  with  great  fair 
ness  at  the  trial  of  the  Brit,  soldiers  charged  _with  the 
"  Boston  massacre  "  1770,  and  resigned  his  office  1772  on  ac- 
count of  the  impending  conflict  with  Eng.,  and  remained  in 
seclusion  during  the  Revolution.  D.  Apr.  2.  1793. 

Trowbrldge  (JOHN  TOWXSEXD),  b.  at  Ogden,  N.  V. 
Sept.  18,  1827,  settled  in  New  York  1846  as  a  writer  for 
periodicals  ;  removed  in  1847  to  Boston  ;  became  ed.  of  the 
1  'ankee  Nation  1850 ;  wrote  many  popular  tales  over  the  sig- 
nature "Paul  Creyton ;"  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  and 
other  magazines,  and  has  been  for  several  yrs.  ed.  of  <»tr 
Young  Folks.  Author  of  Father  Brighthopes,  Neighbor  Jack- 
icood,  Cudjo's  Cave,  etc. 

Trowbrldge  (WILLIAM  PETIT),  PH.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Oak- 
land co..  Mich.,  May  25,  1828 ;  received  an  appointment  as 
cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  at  W.  Pt. ;  grad.  in  1848 : 
was  ordered  back  to  the  Acad.  as  assistant  in  the  astro- 
nomical observatory,  where  he  fully  prepared  himself  for 
duty  on  the  Coast  Survey.  In  this  survey  he  was  engaged 
in  the  primary  triangulation  of  the  coast  of  Me. ;  but  pre- 
vious to  entering  upon  this  duty  he  executed  surveys  of 
Appomattox  River,  in  Va.,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  its  navigation,  and  after  his  return  from  Me.  he  made 
similar  surveys  of  James  River  neauRichmond.  In  1853  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  conduct  a  series  of  mag- 
netic and  tidal  observations  extending  from  San  Diego  to 
Puget  Sound,  a  work  which  occupied  3  yrs. ;  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  engineers  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich.,  but  in  the  following  yr.  he 
accepted  a  permanent  situation  as  assistant  in  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  was  for  some  time  specially  engaged  in  prepar 
ing  for  publication  the  results  of  the  Gulf  Stream  explora- 
tions and  in  1860  was  sent  to  Key  West  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  self-registering  magnetic  observa- 
tory Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  he  was  assigne* 


to  the  duty  of  preparing  minute  descriptions  of  the  harbors, 
talete.  and  rivers  of  tlfe  S,  coast  for  the  use  of  the  navy 


New  York  having  direction  of  their  working  operati 
position  which  he  occupied  for  4  yrs.    In  1870  be  was  ap- 


He  was  one  of  the  associate  eds. 


danus,  anc 


bus^ssTeotton-planting 
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TROY— TRUNK-FISH. 


6  m.  above  Albany.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron, 
cotton  goods,  stoves,  railroad  cars,  car-wheels,  shirts,  etc;. 
The  first  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Amer.  were  established 
here  It  has  a  splendid  Masonic  temple,  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  a  R.  Cath.  sem.  for  the  education  of 
priests,  acads..  and  a  female  sem.  A  new  music-hall,  cost- 
ing $500,000,  and  the  provincial  sem.  are  among  the  prm. 
buildings  A  new  iron  bridge,  costing  8250,000,  connects  T. 
with  W.  T.  T.  is  practically  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals.  A  daily  line  of  steamers  and  various 
lines  of  barges  ply  to  New  York,  and  lines  of  propellers  to 
Phila.  and  other  points.  Oakwood  Cemetery  is  famous  for 
its  natural  attractions  and  artificial  adornments.  Pop.  1870, 
46,465:  1880,  56,747;  1883,  60,000 

Troy,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  O.,  on  Miami  River 
Canal.  Pop.  1870,  3005  ;  1880,  3803. 

Troy,  on  R.  R.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  25  m.  S.  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Pop.  1870,  1081  ;  1880,  1241. 

Troyes,  trwah,  town  of  Fr.,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Aube, 
on  the  Seine,  has  many  splendid  buildings,  but  is  in  general 
an  old-fashioned  place,  partly  in  a  state  of  decay,  partly 
rebuilding.  The  ch.  of  St.  Urbain  and  the  cathedral  are 
remarkable.  Cotton  fabrics,  cloths,  bombazines,  calicoes, 
prints,  lace,  and  hosiery  are  extensively  manufactured.  Its 
general  trade  is  very  active.  Pop.  41,275. 

Troy  Weight  [from  Troy  Novant,  a  monkish  name  for 
London],  a  system  of  weight,  employed  in  Eng.  and  the 
U.  S.  for  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  drugs.  The  T.  Ib.  has 
12  ounces.  One  Ib.  T.  is  to  1  Ib.  avoirdupois  as  144  to  175. 
The  T.  ounce  is  to  the  ounce  avoirdupois  as  192  to  175. 
Truce.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY  OP. 
Truce  of  God,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  inst.  which 
sprang  up  in  Fr.  and  Ger.  for  the  repression  of  private  feuds 
and  of  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  by  which  nobles  and  princes  bound  themselves  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  abstain  from  unlawful  wars,  and  to  pro- 
tect clergymen,  women,  merchants,  pilgrims,  peasants,  and 
other  non-combatants.  The  final  triumph  of  legal  over 
feudal  govt.  did  away  alike  with  this  inst.  and  with  the 
necessity  for  it. 

Truckee,  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  on  R.  R.  and  Truckee  River, 
120  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Sacramento,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  timbered 
region.  Pop.  1880,  1147. 

True  (CHARLES  KITTREDGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me., 
Aug.  14,  1809,  studied  at  the  Boston  High  School  and  Wil- 
braham  Acad.,  and  grad.  at  Harvard  in  1832 ;  became  pastor 
of  Meth.  chs.  in  Mass.,  R.  L,  Conn.,  and  N.  Y.  ;  was  prin.  of 
the  Amenia  Sem.,  and  in  1849-60  prof,  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philos.  in  the  Wesleyan  Univ.  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
He  pub.  Shawmut,  or  the  Settlement  at  Boston,  and  Elements 
of  Logic.  D.  June  20,  1878. 

True  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood,  The.  After  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  emp.  Constantino  the  Great 
determined  to  build  a  ch.  on  Golgotha,  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  cross  of  Christ  had  stood.  The  task  presented 
peculiar  difficulties,  however.  Two  centuries  before,  the 
place  had  been  utterly  disturbed  by  the  emp.  Hadrian.  The 
Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  filled  up,  a  temple  erected  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  pagan  altars  and  statues  scattered 
all  over  the  place.  But  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  happened  to  stay  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time  (326), 
and  by  her  order  the  whole  place  was  cleared  and  extensive 
excavations  were  undertaken.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
discovered ;  the  3  crosses  were  also  found,  the  nails,  and 
the  tablet  of  inscription. 
True  Friends.  See  SINCERE  BRETHREN. 
True  Inspiration  Community.  See  INSPIRED,  THE. 
Truffle  [O.  Fr.  trufle],  a  common  name  for  fungi  of  the 
genus  Tuber  and  other  closely  allied  genera.  They  are  sub- 
terraneous in  growth,  and  are  from  an  inch  to  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  T.  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  edible  fungi 
T.  are  found  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S. 

Trul'lan  Syn'ods.  the  name  of  2  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, the  first  convened  in  680  by  the  emp.  Constantinus 
Pogonatus  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Monothelites 
with  the  orthodox  Ch.  ;  the  second  in  692  by  the  emp.  Jus- 
timanus  II.  in  order  to  confirm  and  enforce  the  statutes  of 
the  5th  and  6th  oecumenical  councils,  whence  it  is  also  called 
Quinisextum.  The  epithet  Trullan  is  derived,  like  that  of 
Lateran,  from  the  place  in  which  the  assembly  sat. 

Tru'mansburg,  on  R.  R.,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  2  m 

W.of  Cayuga  Lake,  has  an  acad.    Pop.  1870,  1246 ;  1880,  1376. 

Trum'bull  (BENJAMIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Dec 

1735  grad.  at  Yale  1759,  was  pastor  of  N.  Haven  ch.  from 

60  to  his  death  ;  served  as  a  volunteer  soldier,  and  also  as 


*  "a 7  '  iw«)  nu\A  MCgdli  t*  Wfl.   jilfft     < 

of  Amer.,  left  incomplete  by  his  death,  Feb.  2, 1820 


1858,  and  ordained  as  a  Congl.  clergyman  in  1861 ;  served 
during  the  war  as  chaplain  of  the  10th  Conn.  Volunteers 
and  was  taken  prisoner  before  Ft.  Wagner  in  1863;  was 
appointed  missionary  sec.  for  N.  Eng.  in  1865,  and  normal 
sec.  Hi 1 18,1,  and  removed  in  1875  to  Phila.,  where  he  became 


r" L__  "w»|    ji&«Hwvn  JTVTOVWJ  '  i  <  . 

Trumbull  (JAMES  HAMMOND),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stonington, 
Conn  Dec.  20, 1821,  ed.  at  Yale  in  the  class  of  1842;  aided 
!LeJ*'-i  «  L.lnsleyin  compiling  catalogues  of  the  mammalia, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  of  Conn.  1842-43 ;  was  assistant 
sec.  of  state  of  Conn.  1847-52  and  1858-61 ;  sec.  1861-65  •  cor- 
responding sec.  of  the  Conn.  Historical  Society  1849-63'-  has 
been  its  pres.,  and  also  librarian  of  the  Watkinson  Free 
Library  since  1863;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer 
Philological  Association  1869,  and  its  pres.  1874-75,  and  was 


appointed  in  1873  lecturer  in  Yale  on  the  Indian  langs.  of 
N  Amer.,  a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  time 
since  1&58.  Ed.  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  Conn.  1636-89 ; 
Roger  Williams's  Key  into  the  Lang,  of  Amer.,  Lechford's 
Plain  Dealing,  etc.  ;  author  of  The  Origin  of  McFingal,  The 
Composition  of  Indian  Geographical  Names,  The  Best  Method 
of  Studying  the,  Indian  Langs.,  etc. 

I  i  ii  in  l>ii  1 1  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westbury  (now  Water- 
town).  Conn.,  Apr.  24,  1750,  was  admitted  to  Yale,  graduat- 
ing 1767  ;  wrote  with  Timothy  Dwight  a  series  of  essays  in 
the  style  of  the  Spectator ;  was  tutor  there  1771-73,  during 
which  time  he  pub.  The  Progress  of  Dulness,  a  satire  on  the 
methods  of  education  ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
Conn,  bar  Nov.  1773 ;  wrote  for  the  political  periodicals ; 
settled  as  a  lawyer  at  New  Haven  Nov.  1774  ;  pub.  anony- 
mously his  poetical  Elegy  on  the  Times,  and  in  the  following 
yr.  pub.  in  Phila.  the  first  canto  of  his  McFingal,  a  Revolu- 
tionary satire,  in  Hudibrastic  verse.  He  settled  at  Hartford 
June  1781 ;  was  associated  with  Humphreys,  Barlow,  and 
Hopkins  in  the  production  of  The  Anarchiad  ;  was  State 
atty.  for  Hartford  1789-95,  member  of  legislature  1792  and 
1800,  judge  of  superior  court  1801-19,  and  also  judge  of  court 
of  errors  1808-19 ;  was  several  yrs.  treas.  of  Yale  College,  and 
in  1825  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.  D.  May  10,  1831. 

Trumbull  (JOHN),  son  of  Jonathan,  colonial  gov.  of 
Conn.,  b.  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  6,  1756,  was  grad.  from 
Harvard  in  1773 ;  chose  art  as  his  profession ;  joined  the 
army  in  1775_  as  adjutant ;  turned  his  skill  as  draughtsman 
to  account  in  drawing  plans  of  the  enemy's  works ;  was 
promoted  to  aide-de-camp  of  Washington ;  accompanied 
the  army  to  New  York,  and  went  as  adjutant-gen,  with 
Gates,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  N.  army ; 
left  the  service,  discontented,  in  1777,  and  returned  to  his 
painting ;  in  1780  went  to  Paris,  thence  to  Lond.,  and  stud- 
ied with  West ;  was  suspected  as  a  spy  during  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  execution  of  Andre,  and  imprisoned  8 
months  ;  released  through  West's  intercession,  he  returned 
to  Amer.  in  1782,  and  remained  till  peace  was  concluded, 
then  went  back  to  Eng.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Amer.  with 
the  purpose  to  commemorate  on  canvas  the  chief  persons 
and  events  of  the  Revolution  ;  among  the  likenesses  taken 
were  several  of  Washington.  He  returned  to  Eng.  as  sec. 
to  John  Jay,  and  passed  nearly  10  yrs.,  from  1794  to  1804,  in 
diplomatic  service ;  painted  4  grand  pictures  for  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  passed  the  last 
27  yrs.  of  his  life  mainly  in  New  York;  was  pres.  of  the 
Amer.  Acad.  till  1825.  D.  Nov.  10,  1843. 

Trumbull  (JONATHAN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
June  10,  1710,  grad.  at  Harvard  1727 ;  studied  theol.,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  mer- 
cantile business,  and  ultimately  to  the  law ;  was  elected  to 
the  assembly  1733  ;  was  its  speaker  1739  ;  became  an  assist- 
ant 1740,  to  which  office  he  was  re  -  elected  22  times ;  was 
made  judge  of  the  co.  court  and  assistant  judge  of  the 
superior  court ;  was  chosen  lieut.-gov.  1766,  thereby  becom- 
ing ex-officio  chief-justice  of  the  superior  court ;  became  gov. 
1769 ;  held  that  office  throughout  the  Revolution,  resigning 
in  1783  ;  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  popular  cause  ; 
was  a  leader  of  the  "  Whigs  "  of  N.  Eng.  D.  Aug.  17, 1785. 

Trumbull  (JONATHAN),  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan,  b.  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1740,  grad.  at  Harvard  1759;  was  for 
several  yrs.  before  the  Revolution  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  speaker  of  the  house ;  was  paymaster  in  the 
army  1775-78 ;  became  in  1780  sec.  and  first  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Washington  ;  was  M.  C.  1789-95,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Reps.  1791-95,  U.  S.  Senator  1795-96,  lieut.-gov.  of  Conn. 
1796-98.  and  gov.  from  1798  until  his  death,  Aug.  7.  1809. 

Trumbull  (JOSEPH),  son  of  gov.  Jonathan,  b.  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Mar.  11,  1737,  grad.  at  Harvard  1756,  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1774-75 ;  was  commissary - 

fen.  of  the  Revolutionary  army  from  July  19,  1775,  to  Aug. 
,  1777,  and  a  com.  for  the  board  of  war  from  Nov.  27,  1777, 
to  Apr.  18,  1778.  D.  July  23,  1778. 

Trumbull  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Gov.  Jonathan, 
b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1782,  grad.  at  Yale  1801 ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Windham  co.,  1803 ;  practised  for 
some  time  in  O. ;  afterward  settled  at  Hartford,  where  for 
11  yrs.  he  was  pres.  of  the  Hartford  Bank  -(1828-39) ;  was 
several  times  chosen  to  the  legislature ;  M.  C.  1834-35  and 
1839-43 ;  was  pres.  of  a  R.  R.  co.,  and  was  gov.  of  Conn. 
1849-50.  D.  Aug.  4,  1861. 

Trumbull  (LYMAN),  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 
1813,  ed.  at  Colchester  Acad. ;  taught  an  acad.  at  Greenville, 
Ga.,  1833-36 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1837 ; 
settled  at  Belleville,  111. ;  was  elected  to  the  legislature  1840 ; 
was  sec.  of  state  1841^12,  justice  of  the  supreme  court  1848- 
53,  M.  C.  1853755,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1855-73  ;  was  prominent 
as  a  Rep.  during  the  war,  and  became  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  1861 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Phila.  "Loyal- 
ists' convention  "  1866,  and  voted  against  the  impeachment 
of  Pres.  Johnson  in  1867. 

Trum'pet-Flsh,  a  name  applied  on  the  N.  Amer.  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  Fistularia  tabacaria  (family  Fistulariidae), 
and  on  European  coasts  to  Centriscus  scolopax  (family  Cen- 
triscidae),  closely  allied  families  of  the  order  Hemibranchi. 
The  first  mentioned  is  without  scales,  and  has  a  greatly 
elongated  snout,  with  the  mouth  at  the  end  of  a  bony  tube. 
The  forked  tail  has  one  or  two  long  central  filaments.  The 
European  T.-F.  has  a  large  and  very  sharp  dorsal  spine,  and 
a  snout  very  much  like  that  of  the  foregoing. 

Trumpet-Flower,  a  popular  name  for  various  species 
of  Bignonia  and  Tecoma,  mostly  shrubs  and  woody  vines, 
though  in  tropical  regions  some  of  the  species  are  large 
trees.  They  belong  to  the  order  Bignoniaceae.  The  native 
species  of  the  U.  8.  are  Bignonia  capreolata,  Tecoma  radicans, 
and  T.  stans.  T.  capensis  from  S.  Afr.,  T.  grandillora  from 
Japan,  and  other  fine  species  are  often  cultivated. 

Trunk-Fish,  a  name  applied  to  various  fishes  of  the 
order  Plectognathi  and  the  sub-order  Ostracodermi,  form- 
ing the  family  Ostraciontidae.  They  are  so  called  on  ac- 
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count  of  being  encased  in  an  angular  case-like  development 
of  the  integuments,  recalling  to  mind  the  idea  of  a  trunk 

Tru'ro  (THOMAS  Wilde),  BARON,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  July 
7, 1782,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1817 ;  soon 
became  a  leader  upon  his  circuit ;  was  a  junior  counsel  in 
defense  of  Queen  Caroline  1820;  became  sergeant -at -law 
1824,  king's  sergeant  1827  :  entered  Parl.  as  a  Whig  1831  •  be- 
came solicitor -gen.,  and  was  knighted  Feb.  9,  1840;  was 
atty.-gen.  June  to  Mig.  1841 ;  became  chief -justice  of  the 
common  pleas  July  7, 1846 ;  was  created  lord  chancellor  and 
Baron  Truro  by  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  July  15 
1850,  and  resigned  Feb.  1852.  D.  Nov.  11,  1855. 

Trustee',  in  the  strict  and  technical  meaning  originally 
given  to  the  word,  is  one  who  holds  the  legal  estate  or  prop- 
erty in  lands  or  things  personal  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
another.  In  a  more  comprehensive  sense  the  term  is  applied 
to  all  persons  who  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation  toward  oth- 
ers in  respect  to  the  possession,  use,  management,  or  dis- 
position of  property.  The  office  and  function  of  T.  are  in 
the  highest  degree  fiduciary ;  they  must  act  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  with  the  discretion  and  care  at  least  of  ordinary 
business -men  under  the  same  circumstances.  Courts  of 
equity  have  full  power  to  enforce  these  duties. 

Trux'tou  (THOMAS),  b.  on  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1755,  went 
to  sea  at  12 ;  was  impressed  into  the  Brit,  navy ;  became  in 
1776  lieut.  of  the  Amer.  privateer  Congress ;  equipped  and 
commanded  in  1777  the  Independence,  with  which  he  made 
valuable  prizes ;  afterward  commanded  the  St.  James  (30 
guns),  with  which  he  disabled  a  Brit,  ship  of  superior  force ; 
was  engaged  in  the  E.  I.  trade  for  several  yrs.  after  the  war ; 
became  capt.  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  (June  1794), 
with  which  he  captured  the  Fr.  frigate  L'Insurgente  Feb.  9, 
1799;  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Vengeance  Feb.  1,  1800; 
was  made  commander  of  the  W.  I.  squadron  of  10  vessels 
1801 ;  was  dismissed  from  the  service  by  Pres.  Jefferson,  and 
was  in  1816-19  high  sheriff  of  Phila.  D.  May  5,  1822. 

Try'on  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ire.  about  1725,  received 
a  good  education ;  became  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Brit,  army:  married  Miss  Wake,  a  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Hillsborough,  sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  C.  1764 ;  became 
gov.  by  the  death  of  Gov.  Dobbs  July  20,  1765 ;  suppressed 
the  revolt  of  the  "  Regulators,"  treating  the  prisoners  with 
cruelty  ;  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  prov.  a  magnificent  res- 
idence at  Newberne ;  was  advanced  to  the  governorship  of 
N.  Y.  July  3,  1771 ;  became  col.  1772  and  maj.-gen.  1777 ;  re- 
signed his  post  Mar.  21,  1778,  and  returned  to  Eng.,  where 
he  became  a  lieut.-gen.  1782.  D.  Feb.  27,  1788. 

Tse'tse,  the  Glossinia  morsitans  of  Westwood,  a  dipter- 
ous insect  a  little  larger  than  the  common  fly.  It  abounds 
in  some  parts  of  S.  Afr.,  but  is  absent  from  large  dists.  Its 
bite  is  dangerous.  Its  venom  is  secreted  by  a  little  gland, 
smaller  than  a  mustard-seed. 

Tu'aricks  (Tawarek),  a  race  of  Mohammedan  nomads 
inhabiting  a  great  part  of  the  Sahara  from  Fezzan  W.  to  the 
Atlantic.  Their  hair  is  straight,  their  features  are  Caucasian 
rather  than  African,  and  their  physical  development  is  fine. 
They  have  a  written  alphabet,  but  no  lit.  The  T.  are  di- 
vided into  large  tribes,  and  greatly  oppress  the  Tibboos 
(Tebu),  their  neighbors.  Their  number  is  about  200,000. 

Tu'ber  [Lat.],  in  plants,  a  thickened  subterraneous  por- 
tion of  the  stem,  bearing  latent  buds  or  "  eyes,"  and  usually 
composed  of  cellular  substance  richly  stored  with  starch 
or  some  equivalent  principle.  Hence,  many  T.,  like  that  of 
the  common  potato,  are  of  great  value  for  human  food. 

Tube'rose,  the  Polyanthes  tuberosa,  an  amaryllidaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  much  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
for  its  beautiful  and  highly  fragrant  white  flowers,  which 
are  extensively  employed  by  perfumers. 

Tii'bingeii,  an  old  but  interesting  town  of  Ger.,  Wur- 
temberg,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Neckar.  Its  univ., 
founded  in  1477,  is  a  celebrated  inst.  Reuchlin  and  Melanch- 
thon  were  among  its  first  profs.,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  it  developed  a  new  school  of  theol.  of  great  in- 
fluence. The  general  trade  of  T.  is  very  lively.  Pop.  11.708. 

Tubingen  School,  the  title  of  a  group  of  theological 
and  exegetical  writers  connected  with  the  Univ.  of  Tiibin- 
gen  in  Ger.,  who  opposed  both  the  old  or  evangelical  and 
the  so  called  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The 
founder  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Baur,  and  its  principal  pupils 
are  Strauss  and  Zeller. 

Tuckalioe',  the  Indian  name  of  a  singular  vegetable 
substance  found  under  ground  in  the  S.  States  of  the  U.  S., 
sometimes  attaining  the  size,  and  having  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  whence  it  is  often  called 
"  Indian  loaf  "  or  "  Indian  bread."  Its  methods  of  growth 
and  reproduction  are  unknown.  It  was  eaten  by  the  Ind- 
ians, and  is  still  sometimes  used,  when  boiled  in  milk,  as  a 
substitute  for  arrow-root. 

Tuck'er  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Bermuda  1775,  emigrated  about 
1787  to  Va. :  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  1797 ;  became  a 
lawyer ;  was  a  member  of  the  Va.  legislature  ;  M.  C.  1819- 
25,  taking  a  high  position  as  a  debater  and  constitutional 
lawyer ;  was  prof,  of  moral  philos.  and  political  economy 
in  the  Univ.  of  Va.  1825-45.  D.  Apr.  10,  1861. 

Tucker  (HENRY  ST.  GEORGE),  LL.D.,  son  of  judge  St. 
George,  b.  in  Va.  Jan.  5, 1781,  became  a  distinguished  law- 
yer ;  was  M.  C.  1815-19 ;  prof,  of  law  in  the  Univ.  of  v  a. 
1824;  chancellor  of  the  fourth  judicial  dist. ;  pres  of  the 
Va.  court  of  appeals  and  of  the  Va.  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society.  D.  Aug.  28,  1848.  Wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Va.,  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law,  and  Lect- 
ures on  Natural  Law  and  Govt.—Uis  son,  DAVID  HUNTER,  b. 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  June  18,  1815,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  \  a., 
and  in  med.  at  Phila.  and  Paris,  became  prof,  in  Jefferson 
Med.  Coll.  and  in  Med.  Coll.  of  Va.,  and  was  author  of  some 
med.  works.  D.  Mar.  17,  1871. 

Tucker  (JOSIAH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Langharne,  Wales,  in  1,11, 
ed.  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Ox.,  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ; 
was  successively  curate,  minor  canon,  rector,  and  preben- 
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dary  at  Bnstol ;  became  dean  of  Gloucester  1758:  was  dis 
nngmshed  from  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  by  his  clear 
perception  of  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  the  Amer  colo- 
nies, and  advocated  in  several  pamphlets  their  peaceable 
separation.  D.  Nov.  4,  1799. 

Tucker  (IA-THER).  b.  at  Brandon,  Vt..  in  1802,  became  a 
printer;  established  in  18-,>6  the  Rochester  Unity  A<lrfrt'uer 
the  first  daily  paper  in  N.  Y.  W.  of  Albany ;  founded  in  1831 
the  Genesee  farmer,  the  pioneer  agricultural  paper  <>f  N  Y 
afterward  consolidated  with  the  Albany  Cultivator  and  in 

1852  established  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Tucker  (ST.  GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Port  Royal.  Bermuda. 
June  29,  1752,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  1772  ;  studied 
law ;  was  concerned  in  an  expedition  against  Bermuda 
where  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  fortification  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores  1776 ;  commanded  a  regiment  at  Yorktown. 
where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  knee  and  rendered 
lame  for  life ;  married  Mrs.  Frances  Bland  Randolph,  mother 
of  John  Randolph,  1778  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Va  leg- 
islature, prof,  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  com.  to  revise  and 
digest  the  laws  of  Va.,  and  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at 
Annapolis,  Md.  (1786) ;  was  a  judge  in  the  State  courts  of 
Va.  nearly  50  yrs.,  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1803-11,  and 
of  the  U.  S.  dist.  court  of  E.  Va.  1813-27.  Wrote  A  Disser- 
tation on  Slavery,  with  a  Proposal  for  its  Gradual  Abolition  in 
Va.,  Letter  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  a  vol.  of 
poems.  D.  Nov.  1827. 

Tucker  (WILLIAM  JEWETT).    See  APPENDIX. 

Tnck'ermau  (HENRY  THEODORE),  b.  in  Boston  Apr.  20, 
1813,  studied  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city ;  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit.,  criticism,  and  the  study 
of  art,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  many 
of  his  papers  having  been  collected  in  different  vols.  :  The 
Italian  Sketch-Book,  Artist  Life,  Characteristics  of  Literature, 
etc.  D.  Dec.  17, 1871. 

Tuckernian  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  Jan. 
18, 1778,  grad.  at  Harvard  1798,  was  pastor  of  the  Unit.  ch. 
at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  from  Nov.  4,  1801,  to  Nov.  4,  1826  ;  organ- 
ized the  "  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  "  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  city  mission  called  the  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  to 
which  he  devoted  himself ;  was  the  organizer  of  the  first 
Seamen's  Friend  Society  in  the  U.  S.  1812,  and  visited  Eng. 
for  the  organization  of  charitable  insts.  D.  Apr.  20.  1840. 

TIIC'SOII,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Pima  co.,  and  formerly 
of  Ari.  Terr.,  in  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  70  m.  N.  of  the  Sonora 
line.  Prin.  business,  stock-raising,  mining,  and  fanning. 
Pop.  1880,  7007. 

Tu'dor,  the  family  name  of  an  Eng.  dynasty  which  oc- 
cupied the  throne  from  1485  to  1603,  when  it  became  extinct 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  family  was  de- 
scended from  Owen  ap  Tudor,  an  obscure  Welsh  gentleman 
who  about  1423  married  Catharine  of  France,  widow  of 
Henry  V.  of  Eng.  The  sovereigns  of  the  T.  line  were 
HENRY  VII.  (1485-1509).  HENRY  VIII.  (1509-47),  EDWARD  VI. 
(1547-53),  MARY  (1553-58),  and  ELIZABETH  (1558-1603). 

Tudor  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  28, 1750,  grad. 
at  Harvard  1769,  studied  law  with  John  Adams ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  bar  July  27, 1772 ;  was  a  col.  and  judge- 
advocate-gen,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Washington  1775-78  ;  af- 
terward a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  sec.  of 
state  1809-10 ;  v.-p.  of  Mass.  Cincinnati  1816 ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mass.  Historical  Society.  D.  July  8, 1818. 

Tudor  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Judge  William,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  28, 1779,  grad.  at  Harvard  1796 ;  spent  some  time 
in  literarv  pursuits  at  Paris,  and  travelled  in  It. ;  went  on  a 
mercantile  agency  for  the  exportation  of  ice  to  the  W.  I. 
1805  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  : 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Anthology  Club,  and  editor  of 
the  Monthly  Anthology  ;  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration 
at  Boston  1809,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Harvard 
1810  and  1815 ;  founded  the  .V.  Amer.  Reriew  May  1815  ;  con- 
ducted it  as  a  bi-monthly,  and  wrote  %  of  its  contents,  until 
Dec.  1818,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  quarterly  and  passed 
into  other  hands  ;  pub.  Letters  on  the  E.  States,  a  vol.  of  Mis- 
cellanies, and  a  Life  of  James  Otis  (1823) ;  was  the  originator 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  (1823) ;  was  U.  S.  consul  at 
Lima,  Peru,  1823-27 ;  became  U.  S.  charge  d'affaires  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  1827,  and  wrote  while  there  his  last  work, 
Gebel  Teir.  D.  at  Rio  Janeiro  Mar.  9, 1830. 

Tues'day  [Ger.  Dienstagj  Fr.  Mardi] ,  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  named  in  honor  of  Tfu,  the  Ger.  Tyr,  god  of  war.    I 
is  from  the  Me*  .Vartis  of  the  later  Rom.  pagans. 

Tuesday.  Shrove.    See  SHROVE-TUESDAY. 

Tufts  College,  an  inst.  of  learning  at  Medford,  Mass., 
under  the  control  of  the  Univt.  denomination,  founded  in 

1853  on  lands  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Tufts,  possesses  a  fine 
3-story  edifice,  a  large  natural  history  museum  and  a  fine 
chapel,  beside  3  large  dormitories ;  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  above  $1,000.000.    A  divinity  school  was  opened  in  1867. 

Tnilerles  [Fr.],  a  famous  palace  of  Pans,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  river  and  the  Rue  Rlvoli, 
and  between  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  ground  was  originally  occupied  by  tl 
works,  whence  the  name  of  the  palace,  and  was  bought  by 
Francis  Lin  1518.  In  1564 Catharine  de' Medici  commenc 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  after  the  plans  of  Philibert 
Delorme.  The  palace  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  stirring  spectacles  of  the  hist,  of  Fr.  Nap  I.,  Louis 
XVIIL,  Charles  X..  Louis  Philippe,  and  Nap.  I IL  resided 
here,  and  the  palace  was  stormed  and  ransacked  by  th« 
people  \ug.  10,  1792,  July  28,  1830,  and  Feb.  26, 1848.  In  May 
1871  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  Communists. 

Tuke  (HENRY),  son  of  William,  b.  at  \ork.  Eng..  about 
1755  was  for  35  yrs  .  from  1780.  a  minister  and  distinguished 
writer  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Author  of  [••*•*•*£«• 
People  called  Quaker*  in  our  Lora  ana  ot  ••'  -'••;'  w  "  • 
set  forth  in  various  Extracts  from  their  Writings;  The  Pnnci- 
pit I  of Religion  as  professed  oy  the  Society  of  Christians  vwMy 
catted  Quakers,  wntttn  for  the  Instruction  of  their  Youth  and 
for  Information  of  Strangers,  etc.  D.  in  1814. 
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Tiila're,  Cal.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tulare  (or  Tule)  Lake,  a  shallow  lake  in  Tulare  co 
Cal..  is  30  m.  long  and  20  m.  wide.    Area,  500  sq.  m. 

Tn'le  [Sp.],  the  Scir/m.--  rnlidus,  a  large  club-rush  or 
sedge  (order  Cyperacea?)  which  grows  to  a  great  height  and 
covers  large  areas  of  marshy  ground  in  some  parts  of  Cal. 
The  "  tule-lands  "  are  very  fertile  when  once  drained. 

Tu'llp  [Per.  dulbend,  a  "  turban,"  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  flower],  the  Titiipa  Gesnerlana,  and  other  species,  lili- 
aceous bulbiferous  herbs,  all  of  the  Old  World,  now  every- 
where cultivated.  Nearly  1000  varieties  are  catalogued. 

Tullpoma'nla,  a  violent  passion  for  the  possession 
and  cultivation  of  rare  varieties  of  the  tulip.  The  most 
famous  T.  was  that  which  raged  in  Hoi.  1634-37.  The  enor- 
mous prices  then  paid  for  tulip-bulbs  of  choice  varieties  led 
to  inordinate  speculation  in  the  article.  Tulips  were  bought 
and  sold  on  speculation  like  stocks.  The  excitement  led 
finally  to  severe  commercial  disasters. 

Tulip-Tree,  the  Liriodendron  tulipiferum,  a  beautiful 
and  noble  forest  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  order 
Magnoliaceae.  Its  wood  is  valued  in  house-carpentry  and 
carriage  and  furniture  making.  It  is  often  incorrectly  called 
poplar,  and  sometimes  whitewood. 

Tull  (JETHHO),  b.  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  about  1680,  studied 
law ;  was  admitted  as  a  barrister  and  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, after  which  he  settled  first  on  his  paternal  estate,  and 
afterward  on  Prosperous  Farm  in  Berkshire,  near  Hunger- 
ford,  and  gave  his  attention  to  scientific  agriculture ;  in- 
vented the  drill-plough,  and  pub.  a  famous  work  entitled 
New  Horse-Hoeing  Husbandry  (1733).    The  essence  of  his  sys- 
tem consisted  in  planting  in  rows  and  in  pulverizing  the  soil 
around  the  plants,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
manure  unnecessary.    D.  Jan.  3, 1740. 
'I'u  ll:i  lioniii.  Tenn.     See  APPENDIX. 
'I'n Ilium  (SEBVIUS).    See  SEBVIUS  TULLIUS. 
'I'u I'l us  Hostll'lus,  according  to  Rom.  legends,  the 
third  king  of  Rome  (673-641  B.  c.).  During  his  reign  the  com- 
bat between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  took  place.    But  sub- 
sequently the  Albans  meditated  treason,  and  when  T.  dis- 
covered their  foul  plans  he  razed  the  city  and  transferred 
the  inhabs.  to  Rome. 
Tully.    See  CICERO. 

Tul'ly  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Nov.  18, 
1785,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1806,  at  Phila.  in  med.  1808,  and 
practised  in  Conn.  1815-27 ;  held  professorships  of  materia 
medica  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  1827-29,  and  Yale  Coll.,  New 
Haven,  1830-41 ;  in  1851-59  was  a  prominent  collaborator  on 
Webster's  Dictionary,  and  wrote  Materia  Medica,  or  Phar- 
macology. His  studies  of  materia  medica  were  the  result  of 
experimental  exhibitions  of  meds.  upon  himself  and  many 
enthusiastic  and  admiring  students.  He  gave  special  at- 
tention to  indigenous  Amer.  plants,  especially  veratrum 
and  conium.  His  works  involved  a  new  nomenclature, 
rigidly  classical,  and  etymological  in  its  formation :  they 
are  not  calculated  to  attract  the  med.  student  or  general 
reader  of  med.,  but  are  a  storehouse  of  valuable  facts  and 
suggestive  thought  for  the  special  student.  Dr.  T.  also  is- 
sued with  Dr.  Miner,  in  1822,  a  celebrated  Essay  on  Fever. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  D.  Feb.  28, 1859. 
Tun.  See  TON. 

Tiinji'strii  [Swe.  tungsten,  " heavy  stone,"  alluding  to 
the  high  specific  gravity  of  wolframite],  a  metal  forming 
quadrivalent  and  sexvalent  compounds,  and  apparently 
also  quinquivalent.  The  chief  sources  are  —  tvofframite,  a 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  frequently  accom- 
panies native  oxide  of  tin  ;  and  scheelite,  tungstate  of  lime, 
also  a  somewhat  abundant  source  of  T.  T.  is  found  also  in 
the  following  rarer  minerals  :  tungstate  of  lead,  or  stolzite  ; 
of  copper  and  lime,  or  cttproscheelite ;  of  manganese,  or  kueb- 
nerite;  and  of  manganese  and  iron,  or  megabasite  ;  as  well 
as  in  the  native  oxide,  tungstic  ochre,  and  in  small  quantities 
in  samarskite,  yttrotantalite,  tantalite,  and  columbite. 

Tuiigu'ses,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  inhabiting  the  regions  of 
Siberia  between  the  rivers  Yenisei  and  Lena,  and  mingling 
W.  with  the  Ostiaks,  N.  with  the  Samoyeds,  E.  with  the 
Lamuts  ;  the  Mantchoos  to  the  N.  are  of  Tungusian  stock 
The  T.  have  flat  faces,  olive  complexion,  no  beards,  straight 
black  hair,  and  oblique  eyes.  They  are  nomads.  The  S.  are 
Booddhists,  the  N.  Shamanists.  Number,  about  70,000. 

Tu'nls,  one  of  the  Barbary  states,  N.  Afr.,  dependent 
on  Tur.,  is  bounded  E.  by  Tripoli,  W.  by  Algeria,  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  S.  by  the  Sahara,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  45,716  sq.  m.,  with  2,100,000  inhabs.  The  coast  to  the  E 
of  the  Bay  of  Tunis  is  low  and  sandy  ;  to  the  W.  it  is  rocky 
and  bald,  forming  lofty  promontories,  among  which  Cape 
Bon  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Afr.  The  interior  is  trav- 
?™d  1YHlS,A.tlasMts"  whose  average  height  is  between 
4000  and  5000  ft,  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot,  but  healthy, 
and  the  soil  is,  in  general,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat,  maize,  dhurra,  and  barley:  cotton,  indigo,  saffron 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Olive  and  date  plantations 
are  very  numerous  and  very  remunerative,  and  all  S  Eu- 
ropean fruits  grow  abundantly.  Oxen,  sheep,  mules,  and 
camels  are  the  common  domestic  animals.  Salt  and  lead 
are  produced.  Some  branches  of  manufactures,  such  as 
woollen  fabrics,  especially  the  well-known  red  caps,  dyed 
skins,  morocco  leather,  and  coral,  are  extensively  devel- 
oped. There  are  about  45,000  Jews  among  the  inhabs.,  who 
else  are  Mohammedan  Berbers  and  Arabs.  T.  occupies 
nearly  the  terr.  of  anc.  Carthage.  From  the  13th  to  the  16th 
century  it  became  the  terror  of  all  the  nations  around  the 
Bditerranean  on  account  of  its  piracy,  which  did  not  cease 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  Fr.  cam- 
paign against  T.  was  commenced  Apr.  26,  1881.  On  May  12 
881,  the  city  of  T.  was  surrendered,  the  Bey  giving  virtually 
to  Fr.  the  suzeraintv  of  the  country. 

Tunis,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Tunis,  on  the  shore  of  a  shal- 
k>w  lake  or  lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  Bay  of 
Tunis  through  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Goletta.  It  is 


surrounded  with  a  double  wall  and  defended  by  a  citadel. 
Its  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved,  and  filthy,  but  its  houses, 
though  only  one  story  high,  and  presenting  no  windows  to 
the  streets,  are  substantially  built,  and  generally  the  in- 
terior is  splendidly  fitted  up  in  Oriental  style.  The  palace 
of  the  bey  and  several  of  the  mosques  are  fine  edifices,  and 
the  bazaars  are  large  and  well  stocked.  Silk  and  woollen 
manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on ;  caps,  shawls, 
burnouses,  turbans,  and  mantles,  soap,  wax,  olive  oil,  and 
leather  are  also  manufactured  and  exported,  and  the  transit- 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  interior  of  Afr.  is  important. 
Pop.  120,000. 

Tuiikers.    See  DUNKERS. 

Tuukliaii'iiock,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pa.,  on  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Canal,  32  m.  N.  of  Wilkesbarre.  Pop. 
1870,  953  ;  1880,  1116. 

Tunnel.  See  FREJUS  (COL  DE),  FUCINO,  SAINT  GOTHARD, 
HOOSAC  TUNNEL  ;  TUNNEL,  CHICAGO  ;  TUNNELLING,  the  Cleve- 
land tunnel  in  WATER-WORKS,  the  Thames  tunnel  in  LON- 
DON, the  Hudson  River  tunnel  in  NEW  YORK. 

Tuii'nel,  Chicago.  The  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  which 
obtained  its  supply  of  water  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich., 
about  %  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  by  means  of 
works  constructed  in  1852,  found  about  10  yrs.  after  that  the 
lake  at  the  point  of  supply  was  so  affected  by  the  sewage  of 
the  city  as  to  render  the  water  pumped  into  the  mains  wholly 
unfit  for  domestic  use.  It  was  decided  by  the  city  authori- 
ties to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to 
a  point  2  m.  out.  The  T.  consists  of  a  land-shaft  at  the  W. 
and  a  lake-shaft  at  the  E.  extremity.  The  T.  proper  is  2  m. 
in  length  from  the  pumping  -  works,  in  a  N.  E.  direction. 
The  lake-shaft  is  protected  by  a  crib,  or  hollow  pentagonal 
breakwater,  from  storms,  vessels,  and  ice.  The  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  T.  is  5  ft.,  and  the  vertical  2  inches  greater. 
The  work  was  commenced  at  the  land-shaft  on  Mar.  17, 
1864.  The  first  30  ft.,  passing  through  wet  running  sand, 
was  curbed  with  3  sections  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  9  ft.  in- 
ternal diameter  and  1*4  inches  thick.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  iron  cylinder  the  clay  was  very  good,  and  the  shaft  was 
bricked  up  with  a  curb  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  1  ft.  thick.  The 
main  T.  proper  was  lined  with  2  shells  of  brick-work,  in  all 
about  9  inches  thick,  including  cement  joints.  The  upper 
arch  was  built  on  a  ribbed  centre  of  boiler  iron,  which 
diminished  the  open  space  inside  of  the  T.  only  4ty  inches, 
and  thus  allowed  the  cars  which  conveyed  away  the  earth 
to  go  up  to  the  face  of  the  excavation,  usually  kept  from  10 
to  20  ft.  ahead  of  the  masonry.  The  iron  centre  was  30  inches 
long  in  the  direction  of  the  T.  The  crib  is  58  ft.  horizontal 
measurement  on  each  of  the  5  external  sides,  and  40  ft.  high. 
The  inner  portion,  or  well,  has  sides  parallel  with  the  outer 
ones,  22  ft.  long  each,  leaving  the  thickness  of  the  break- 
water 25  ft.  Flooring  of  12-inch  white  pine  timber  was  laid 
close  together.  The  outer  and  inner  vertical  faces  and  the 
middle  wall  are  of  solid  12-inch  white  pine  timber,  except 
the  upper  10  ft.  of  the  outside,  which  was  of  white  oak,  to 
withstand  better  the  action  of  the  ice.  Across  the  angles 
of  the  outer  and  middle  walls  were  placed  brace- walls  about 
10  ft.  long  of  solid  12-inch  timber.  All  of  the  wall-timbers 
were  fastened  to  each  other  by  154-inch  square  bolts  34  inch- 
es long,  pointed  and  driven  somewhat  slanting  into  lJ4-inch 
auger-holes  about  5  ft,  apart.  The  slant  was  given  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  the  bolts  nearest  each  other,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  their  being  drawn  out  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
timber.  Three  rectangular  openings,  each  4  ft.  wide  and  5 
ft.  high,  were  made  through  the  breakwater  at  different 
depths  below  the  surface  of  the  lake,  so  that  water  could 
be  drawn  from  near  the  bottom,  middle,  or  top  as  future 
experience  might  show  to  be  best.  The  whole  of  the  out- 
side surfaces  of  the  outer  and  inner  walls  was  sheeted  with 
2-inch  pine  plank  carefully  jointed,  placed  vertically,  and 
spiked  on.  Instead  of  pine,  3-inch  white  oak  was  used  for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  outside,  to  resist  ice.  The  cast- 
iron  cylinder  for  the  lake-shaft  at  the  E.  end  of  the  T.  con- 
sists of  7  sections,  each  9  ft.  in  length,  9  ft.  internal  diameter, 
2J4  inches  thick,  and  in  all  other  respects  like  the  one  for 
the  land-shaft,  except  that  the  lowest  section  was  turned 
on  the  outside  to  make  it  penetrate  the  clay  more  easily, 
and  the  upper  end  was  provided  with  2  gates  for  the  intro- 
duction or  exclusion  of  the  lake  water,  each  54  inches  high 
by  32  inches  wide,  and  placed  with  their  tops  below  the 
lowest  known  level  of  the  lake. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  work 
was  $307,552  ;  the  actual  cost,  including  all  preliminary  and 
other  expenses  of  whatever  nature  chargeable  to  the  lake 
T.  up  to  Apr.  1867,  was  $457,844.95.  The  completion  of  the 
T.  has  brought  about  a  most  gratifying  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  water  supplied.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  increased  rate  of  consumption  of  water  per 
capita  above  what  was  originally  estimated,  have  caused 
the  construction  of  another  and  larger  T.  from  the  same 
crib,  parallel  with  the  first,  to  the  lake  shore,  and  thence  in 
a  S.  W-  direction  about  4  m.  farther  to  a  point  where  new 
pumping-engines  are  in  operation.  Both  T.  have  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  150,000,000  U.  S.  gals,  per  diem.  [From 
oria.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  E.  S.  CHESBROUGH,  C.  E.] 

Tun'nellliig.  Tunnels  are  subterranean  passages 
through  hills  and  mts.  or  under  lakes  and  rivers.  A  tunnel 
hrough  a  hill  becomes  advisable  when  it  will  cost  less  to 
remove  only  as  much  of  the  material  as  will  permit  a  safe 
passage  than  to  make  an  excavation  open  at  the  top.  The 
jost  per  cubic  yard  or  other  unit  of  measure  is  usually  not 
less  than  5  or  6  times  as  great  in  a  tunnel  as  in  an  open 
cutting,  and  sometimes  the  disproportion  is  vastly  greater. 
The  tunnel,  however,  is  generally  the  only  work  practicable 
n  the  case,  and  the  only  question  is  at  what  point  to  end  the 
open  cut  or  "  approach  "  and  begin  the  tunnel.  This  depends 
on  many  circumstances,  but  the  "  portals  "  of  the  tunnel  are 
usually  placed  where  the  depth  of  cutting  is  from  50  to  60 
"t.  Progress  within  the  confined  area  of  the  tunnel  being 
:omparatively  slow,  access  to  it  at  the  earliest  moment  is 
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sought  through  shafts  sunk  from  the  surface  overhead. 
The  tunnel  being  reached  through  the  approaches  or  shafts, 
or  both,  the  process  of  "  drifting  "  is  begun  :  and  this  opera- 
tion is  twofold— " heading  and  bottoming"— the  former 
being  a  preliminary  work  intended  to  open  the  way  in  ad- 
vance and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  material 
in  enlarging  the  tunnel  to  its  full  dimensions.  This  ad- 
vanced excavation  is  carried  forward  either  at  the  upper  or 
lower  part  of  the  sectional  area,  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  material  is  solid  rock,  undivided  by  seams  or  fissures, 
the  tvyinel  is  excavated  to  its  proper  shape  for  permanence 
without  artificial  support.  If  the  rock  be  deficient  in  hard- 
ness and  cohesion,  temporary  props  of  timber  are  used  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  walls  and  arches  of  masonry  are 
subsequently  built  to  sustain  it.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
must  be  amply  provided  for  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  former  by  blowing-machines  which  drive  fresh 
air  to  the  headings  and  expel  the  smoke  of  blasts ;  the  latter 
by  pumps  which  raise  the  water,  often  found  in  copious 
quantity,  through  the  shafts,  except  where  it  can  pass  by 
natural"  flow  through  the  approaches.  In  blasting  rock 
within  the  tunnel,  gunpowder  has  been  superseded  almost 
wholly  by  the  more  recently  discovered  and  much  more 
powerful  explosive  nitro-glycerine,  combined  with  inert 
substances  which  render  it  safer  in  handling  without  ma- 
terially impairing  its  effects.  The  charges  are  simultane- 
ously fired  by  electricity,  and  with  much  greater  effect  than 
if  exploded  "separately,  as  was  the  former  method.  The 
drilling  of  the  blast-holes  has  latterly  been  greatly  hastened 
by  the  use  of  tools  driven  by  machinery  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  which  assists  in  ventilating  the  tunnel  in  its 
escape  after  doing  its  work. 

Tunnels  in  earth  do  not  require  the  drill  or  the  explosive, 
but  need  support  at  each  step,  with  sometimes  more  delay 
and  expense  than  where  blasting  is  required.  Very  few 
tunnels  in  America,  although  many  in  Europe,  have  been 
driven  through  such  material. 

Subaqueous  tunnels  under  the  beds  of  rivets  and  lakes  are 
executed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  preceding,  only  with 
special  precautions  against  influx  of  water.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  J.'s  Univ.  Oyc.,  by  BENJ.  H.  LATROBE,  C.  E.J 

Xuu'iiy  [Gr.  Ouprof],  the  Orcynus  thynnw,  a  large  fish  of 
the  mackerel  family,  caught  abundantly  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  Black  seas,  and  sometimes  in  the  Atlantic.  It  some- 
times, though  rarely,  measures  20  ft.  in  length,  and  exceeds 
half  a  ton  in  weight.  It  moves  in  vast  shoals.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed,  both  fresh  and  salted. 

Tnns'tall,  or  Toiistall  (CUTHBERT),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
at  Hatchford,  Yorkshire,  about  1475,  entered  BaliolColl.,  Ox., 
about  1491 ;  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D. ;  became  vicar-gen,  to  Abp.  Warham  and  rector  of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill  1511,  prebendary  of  Lincoln  1514,  arch- 
deacon of  Chester  1515,  and  master  of  the  rolls  1516 ;  was 
sent  1516-17  to  Brussels  with  Sir  Thomas  More  as  joint  am- 
bassador to  Charles  I.  of  Sp.,  with  whom  they  concluded 
8  treaties;  became  prebendary  of  York  1519,  prebendary  and 
dean  of  Salisbury  1521,  bp.  of  London  Oct.  1522,  lord  privy 
seal  May  1523,  ambassador  to  Sp.  1525 ;  accompanied  Wolsey 
to  Fr.  July  1527 ;  was  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the 
Peace  of  Cambray  1529 ;  bought  up  Tyndale's  N.  T.  at  Ant- 
werp and  burned  them  in  Cheapside  1529:  became  bp.  of 
Durham  by  papal  bull  Feb.  21,  1530  :  concurred  in  most  of 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Henry  VIII.  and  those  of  the 
first  yrs.  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  Oct.  1552 ; 
was  restored  by  Mary ;  was  again  deprived  by  order  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  July  1559,  in  consequence  of  having  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Dr.  Parker,  abp.  of  Canterbury.  Author  of  In 
Laudem  Matrimonii,  De  Arte  Supputandi,  De  Veritale  Cor- 
poris  et  Sanguinis  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  Eucharistica, 
Libri  II. ,  etc.  D.  Nov.  18.  1559. 
Tupelo.  See  GUM  TUBE. 

Tup'per  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  1738, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  FT.  war  1756-63 :  became  col.  of  the  llth 
Mass.  Inf.  early  in  1776  ;  served  under  Gates  at  Saratoga  ; 
was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  1778 ;  was  brevetted  gen. 
before  the  close  of  the  war :  was  associated  with  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam  in  forming  the  O.  Land  Co. ;  was  surveyor  of 
O.  lands  1785 ;  served  against  the  Shays  rebellion  1786 :  set- 
tled at  Marietta,  O.,  1787 ;  became  judge  there  1788.  D.  in 
June  1792.— His  son,  EDWARD  W.,  was  brig.-gen.  of  O.  volun- 
teers under  Gen.  Harrison  in  1812,  and  d.  in  1823. 

Tupper  (MARTIN  FARQUHAR),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in 
Lond.,  Eng.,  July  17,  1810,  ed.  at  Charterhouse  School  and 
at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  1831 ;  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never  practised ;  wrote  Prorermal 
Philosophy,  etc.  In  1851  and  1876  he  visited  the  U.  S.,  and 
in  1875  wrote  a  drama  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  Amer. 
independence. 

Tur'bliie  [Lat.  turbo].  This  term  is  usually  applied  to  a 
water-wheel  revolving  upon  a  vertical  axis,  as  distinguished 
from  those  turning  on  horizontal  axes,  which  are  known  as 
vertical  water-wheels,  or,  simply,  as  water-wheels.  There 
are  2  radically  different  modes  of  applying  water-power. 
One  consists  in  receiving  the  water  in  buckets  formed  on 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight 
of  the  water  causes  the  wheel  to  rotate,  and  overcomes 
whatever  resistance  opposes  its  rotation.  In  such  a  wne< 
the  water  does  not  move  with  a  velocity  approaching  that 
due  the  head.  In  the  second  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
head  is  employed  in  giving  a  rapid  motion  to  the  water, 
which  by  its  impulse  or  reaction  communicates  motion  to 
the  wheel.  Wheels  with  horizontal  axes  are  suited  to  the 
first  method  ;  those  with  vertical  axes  to  the  second. 

A  T.  water-wheel  consists  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  a 
series  of  fixed  vanes,  called  guides,  for  giving  a  suitable 
direction  to  the  water ;  (2)  a  series  of  vanes  attached  to  a 
revolving  rim  to  receive  the  action  of  the  water  ;  (a)  a  sn 
for  transmitting  the  movement ;  (4)  a  gate  for  regulating  the 


quantity  of  water  admitted,  and  consequently  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel.  It  also  requires  an  iron  or  wooden  flume  or 
pen-stock  for  conveving 
the  water  to  the  wneel 
under  the  pressure  due 
to  the  entire  head  or  fall, 
and  a  tail-race  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  water.  Mod- 
ern T.  may  be  divided 
into  3  general  cl:<- 
(1)  outward-flow  T.,  in 
which  the  guides  are 
within  the  wheel :  (2>  in- 
ward-How or  centre-vent 
T.,  in  which  the  guides 
are  out  side  the  wheel :  >3> 
parallel-flow  T.,  in  which 
the  guides  are  above  tin- 
wheel.  The  cut  repre- 
sents a  wheel  much  u>ed 
in  the  W.  States.  It  is  of  the  second  class,  discharging  in- 
wardly. The  gates  are  moved  by  an  arrangement  shown  in 
the  cut.  The  wheel  is  covered  by  a  casing  terminating  in  a 
pipe  within  which  the  shaft  revolves.  This  pipe  ] 
through  a  circular  disk  d,  carrying  an  arm  e,  and  resting 
upon  the  casing.  The  pipe  may  rise  to  the  surface  of  tin- 
water  or  terminate  in  a  stuffing-box.  A  pinion /gears  with 
an  arch-head  on  the  arm  e,  and  gives  a  rotary  movement  to 
the  disk,  opening  and  closing  the  gates  by  means  oflotetod 
bars  gg.  This  wheel  is  stated  to  have  shown  an  efficiency 
of  83  per  cent,  with  the  gates  fully  open,  and  70  j>ercent. 
with  the  gates  half  open.  {From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Lniv.  Cyc. , 
by  PROF.  J.  P.  FRIZELU] 

Tur'bot,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Pleuronectidze, 
order  Seleocephali.  sub-order  Heterosomata.  The  body  is 
always  strongly  compressed,  more  or  less  oval,  and  with 
one  of  its  sides  colored,  the  other  generally  colorless  ;  the 
scales  are  variously  developed  ;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous 
behind  ;  the  head  compressed,  more  or  less  rhomboid,  and 
with  the  snout  pointed ;  both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side.  <  m«- 
being  on  or  near  the  forehead,  the  other  comparatively  low- 
down  ;  mouth  terminal,  and  with  an  oblique  lateral  cleft. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  found  distributed  in  every 
sea,  and  some  of  them  ascend  rivers.  They  live  chiefly  on 
sandy  bottoms,  and  rest  with  their  white  side  below,  and 
the  dark  one  upturned.  Although  almost  all  have  the  eye- 
less side  white  or  colorless,  a  few  have  dull  spots  on  that 
side,  and  in  one  species  it  is  colored  like  the  eyed  side. 
Over  100  species  are  known,  of  which  15  inhabit  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  16  those  of  the  Pacific  U.  S.  The  nn  .st 
common  species  in  the  markets  of  the  E.  States  are  the 
flounder  and  the  halibut. 

Tureiuie',  de  (HENRI  DE  LA  TOUR  D'Auraom),  Vi- 
COMTE.  b.  at  Sedan,  dept.  of  Ardennes,  Fr..  Sept.  11.  Kill,  a 
son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of 
William  I.  of  Nassau-Orange,  was  ed.  by  his  uncle.  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  and  entered  the  Fr.  army  in  1630.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  he  distinguished  himself ;  was  created  a 
marshal  of  Fr.  in  1643.  and  contributed  much  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde  he  first  sided  with  Conde,  but  became  reconciled 
with  the  court,  was  appointed  commander-in-cbief  of  the 
royal  troops,  defeated  Conde  at  Bleneau  1652.  the  Spaniards 
at  Arras  1654,  and  in  the  Dunes  1658.  In  the  war  with  Sp 
(1667)  he  conquered  Flanders,  and  in  the  war  with  Hoi.  (1 
his  fame  reached  its  culmination  by  his  conquest  of  the 
Palatinate  in  1674,  and  the  destruction  of  two  Aus.  armies 
at  Miihlhausen  (1674)  and  Turkheim  (1675).  He  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  near  Sarbach,  July  27, 1675.  He  is  considered 
the  greatest  gen.  Fr.  has  produced,  next  to  Nap. 

Tur«*eiiefl"'  (IVAN),  b.  at  Orel  Nov.  1818.  studied  at  Mos- 
cow St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin  ;  was  appointed  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior :    was  for  several  years  banished  on 
account  of  his  liberal  ideas,  but  allowed  to  return  to  the 
capital,  and  lived  subsequently  mostly  in  Paris  and  C 
In  1843  his  poem  Parascha  attracted  much  attention,  and 
still  more  his  sketches  of  rural  life  in  Rus... »/<•/»""••'  ';' 
Sportsman  (1852).    His  works  comprise  several  highly  appre- 
ciated novels.  Smoke,  Liza,  etc.     D.  Sept.  3,  1883. 

Tur'got  (ANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES).  BARON  DE  L  AVI.XE.  i> 
at  Paris  Mav  10,  1727,  was  ed.  for  the  Ch.,  but  gave  up  the 
ecclesiastical  career  ;   studied  law  and  national  economy  : 
became  noted  by  his  essays  in  the  Enrycloptdtt  and  was  ap- 
pointed intendant-that  is,  gov.-of  the  proy.  of  Limo 
1761.    In  1774  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him  minister  of  hnance. 
and  he  immediately  went  to  work  to  save  if  possib 
state  from  bankruptcy.    In  1775  a  scarcity  of  grain  occur 
which  almost  grew  into  a  famine.    The  artificial  barney 
between  the  various  prom  of  the  realm,  whir h  trammelled 
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TURKESTAN. 


Domenico  contains  a  Madonna  by  Guercino.  The  royal 
palace  though  large,  is  not  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 
The  Univ  of  T.,  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  occu- 
pies a  building  of  plain  arch,  in  the  Via  Po.  The  Pinacoteca 
contains  remarkable  works  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Fra  An- 
trelieo  Pollajuolo,  Guldo,  Gnerdno,  Paul  Veronese,  Domen- 
ichino,  Albani,  Vandyke,  Paul  Potter,  Holbein,  and  other 
eminent  masters,  among  which  a  priceless  Memlmg,  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  deserves  special  mention.  The  mu- 
seum of  antiquities,  including  the  Egyptian  collection  of 
Drovetti,  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 

Turkestan',  or  Toorklstan  [properly,  Turkistan, 
"land  of  the  Turks"],  formerly  by  geographers  called 
It ii <  ha riii.  Great  and  Little,  the  name  of  the  broad, 
longitudinal  depression  between  the  Karakorum  (Mustagh) 
and  Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  S.,  and  the  Thian  Shan  to  the 
N.,  occupied  by  the  river-systems  of  the  Amoo  Darya  (Oxus) 
to  the  W.,and  the  Tarim  (Yarkand)  to  the  E.,  is  bounded 
N  by  Mongolia  and  the  Kirgheez  steppes,  W.  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  S.  by  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  High  Asia,  or  the  moun- 
tainous region  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  India,  and  E.  by 
China  proper.  Its  area  is  1,576,402  sq.  m. 

\Vi-xftrn  or  Russian  Turkestan  comprises  the  govt. -general 
of  T.,  the  Trans-Caspian  dist,  the  feudatories  of  Bokhara 
and  Khiva,  all  Rus.  dominions,  and  the  Toorkoman  steppes 
and  the  unexplored  hilly  tracts  of  Karategin  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Oxus,  which  are  still  independent.  As  regards 
its  physical  conformation,  the  N.  part  is  chiefly  a  plain  ex- 
tending from  the  Thian  Shan  hills  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. With  the  exception  of  a  few  table-lands  and  some 
Sits  of  hard  clay  or  loam,  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  black 
or  yellow  sands,  and  the  only  land  really  fit  for  cultivation 
is  that  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  canals.  Two  water-lines  of  anc.  renown  traverse 
the  country  at  wide  intervals.  The  largest  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Amoo  Darya,  which,  rising  N.  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  in 
the  Pamir  steppes,  flows  along  the  terrs.  of  Afghanistan 
and  Bokhara,  and  traverses  then  in  a  N.  W.  direction  the 
plains  and  deserts  of  Khiva,  until  it  empties  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  The  other  great  river,  the  Sir  Darya  of  modern  times, 
descends  from  the  distant  highlands  of  Ferghana  (Khokand). 
at  first  to  water  lands  of  plenty ;  but  as  it  tends  northward 
it  passes  through  what  is  now  for  the  most  part  a  vast 
desert,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  a  wild  delta 
of  swamps  and  thickets.  The  river  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  main  river  of  Bokhara  is  the 
Zerafshan,  which  has  its  source  at  an  elevation  of  7000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  divides  N.  E.  of  Samarcand  into  many 
branches,  and  flows  S.  W.  to  the  steppe  country.  As  re- 
gards the  climate,  spring  begins  in  the  middle  of  Feb.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  of  Tashkend,  in  lat.  41°  8'  N.,  is 
55°  F.  The  winter  is  not  so  severe  as  in  Rus. ;  the  spring 
brings  abundant  rain ;  the  summer  is  dry  and  hot,  even  un- 
pleasantly so,  at  least  to  Europeans  ;  terrible  sandstorms 
(urayan)  occur  in  the  steppes.  Mining  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  of  the  Karatan  Mts.  along 
the  N.  frontier  of  Bokhara  have  not  yet  given  rise  to  any 
vigorous  production  of  metals.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Hi 
district.  The  extensive  coal-deposits  in  the  Karatan  have 
not  yet  been  utilized,  and  are  said  to  be  of  poor  quality ; 
layers  of  rock-salt  have  been  discovered  here.  Forests 
are  scarce.  Peat  is  used  as  fuel  in  the  towns.  The  high 
temperature  of  the  summer  has  a  good  influence  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  everywhere  sandy,  light, 
and  porous.  Irrigation  is  indispensable,  and  plays  a  prom- 
inent part  in  agriculture.  Only  wheat  and  clover  are 
winter  crops;  all  other  cereals,  such  as  millet,  barley, 
maize,  pease,  and  rice  (S.  of  Tashkend),  are  sown  in  Apr. 
and  harvested  in  Aug.  Cotton  succeeds  in  lat.  42^5°  N.,  and 
ripens  in  Oct.  Grapes  are  cheaper  than  potatoes.  The 
vine  is  chiefly  cultivated  S.  of  Tashkend,  and  the  grape 
yields  a  good  wine.  Tobacco  is  also  raised  S.  of  Tashkend. 
Rearing  of  silkworms  is  a  favorite  occupation.  The  domestic 
animals  comprise  the  horse,  ass,  cow,  camel,  sheep,  goat ; 
also  swine,  poultry,  dogs,  and  cats.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
light  and  swift.  The  camel  is  the  Bactrian  double-humped. 
The  cattle  are  small  and  poorly  cared  for.  Sheep,  brown- 
colored  and  with  pendent  ears,  are  reared  for  their  flesh. 
Tfc  of  the  mhabs.  are  nomads.  The  whole  pop.  has  a  strong 
commercial  spirit.  Merchants  from  Samarcand  and  Tash- 
kend have  for  many  centuries  visited  the  trade-centres  of  E. 
Rus.,  China,  and  Per.,  and  in  the  interior  the  towns  swarm 
on  all  market-days  with  nomads  who  are  eager  to  buy 

On  the  basis  of  a  census  of  the  families,  the  pop.  is  esti' 
mated  at  4,000,000  Rus.  subjects,  and  3,600,000  in  the  states 
of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Karategin,  and  the  Toorkoman  steppes 
T.  blood  prevails,  and  the  Oozbeks  predominate.  The  Ooz- 
beks have  no  social  organization.  Most  of  them  are  nomads  • 
those  who  have  fixed  homes  are  called  Sartes,  and  are  Mo- 
hammedans. But  they  are  waning ;  they  plunder  caravans 
in  connection  with  the  Toorkomans— Turks  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Iranian  blood,  and  still  more  inveterate  robbers  The 
Toorkomans,  however,  are  brave  and  revengeful,  while  the 
Oozbeks  are  cowardly.  Only  people  of  the  higher  classes 
can  read  and  wnte.  On  a  still  lower  stage  stand  the  Kir- 
gheez On  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  they  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  make  all  passes  and  fords  unsafe.  The 
bravest  of  these  mt.-nomads  are  the  Kipchaks,  on  the  S  W 
slope  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mts.  Tadshik  has  been,  since  the 
.3th  century,  the  name  of  those  who  speak  Per.,  comprising 
the  Iranian  part  of  the  pop.,  the  productive  class,  with 
nxed  habitations.  They  live  mostly  in  the  towns,  and  are 
•  SE  considered  as  Sartes.  The  lang.  is  Tartarian,  a  branch 
of  the  Tur.  or  Oozbek,  interspersed  with  Per.  and  Arabic 
words ;  Tur.,  however  (Osmanlee),  and  Per.  are  generally 
understood.  The  letters  are  Arabic.  The  lit.  represents  a 
one-sided  civilization,  built  up  by  dogmas  of  Mohammedan 
tneol.,  legends,  and  some  poetry.  Original  works  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  ;  what  have  become  known  are  merely 
translations  from  the  Per.  and  Arabian 


History.— W.  T.  is  the  home  of  the  anc.  Scythians.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Sakae,  a  Tur.  tribe  from  E.  T.,  who  in 
the  3d  century  B.  c.  began  to  threaten  them.  In  the  4th 
century  B.  c.  Alexander  the  Great  founded  Khojend  on  the 
Sir  Darya.  In  the  1st  century  B.  c.  the  Chi.  pushed  onward 
to  Kbokand  (Ferghana).  The  anc.  worship  of  fire  and  other 
natural  phenomena  was  suppressed  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  and  supplanted  by  Islam.  An  Iranian  noble 
converted  to  Mohammedanism  laid  in  874  the  foundation  of 
a  monarchy  ruled  by  the  Samanides  till  907,  with  Bokhara  as 
cap.,  and  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Per.  Gulf. 
This  most  glorious  era  was  followed  by  centuries  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rus.  the  hist,  of  the 
country  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  wars  and  feuds. 
In  1847  the  Rus.  took  possession  of  the  region  between  the 
lakes  of  Balkash  and  Issikul,  established  a  military  station 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  Darya,  and  began  to  ply  the  first 
steamer  on  the  Aral  Sea.  In  1860  it  was  determined  to  con- 
nect the  forts  on  the  Sir  Darya  with  those  in  the  E.,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  cities  of  T.  and  Chemkend  in  1864  was  the 
immediate  result  of  the  operation.  To  the  E.  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Hi  was  conquered  in  1870  from  the  Dunganes. 
To  the  W.  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus  was  ceded  in  1873  by 
Khiva,  and  the  immediate  result  of  the  humiliation  of  Khiva 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Trans-Caspian  govt.  comprising 
the  terr.  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  Kras- 
novodsk  as  cap.  A  winter  campaign,  rich  in  scenes  of 
brilliant  valor,  increased  in  1876  the  Rus.  empire  with  the 
exceedingly  fertile  kingdom  of  Khokand,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Ferghana.  By  an  ukase  of  July  iJ,  1867,  the 
new  conquests  were  organized  into  the  govt.-geiieral  of  T., 
with  Tashkend  for  its  cap. 

Eastern  Turkestan,  called  Nan-ly  by  the  Chinese,  Altishar 
("  six  towns  ")  by  the  neighboring  Mohammedans,  and  Jiti- 
shar  ("seven  towns")  by  its  actual  ruler,  stretches  about 
250  m.  from  N.  to  S.  as  a  gently  undulating  plain,  shut  in  to 
the  S.  by  the  great  range  of  mts.,  comprising  the  Kunliin 
and  Karakorum,  the  watershed  range  between  India  and 
Central  Asia  ;  bounded  W.  by  the  Pamir  steppes,  and  N.  by 
the  Thian  Shan  range,  the  outward  culminating  ridge  of  the 
mt. -system  in  which,  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  take  their 
rise.  •  To  the  E.  lies  the  Gobi  desert.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  about  420,000  sq.  m.,  and  forms  the  transition  from  W.  to 
E.  Asia,  consisting  of  a  plateau  of  an  average  elevation  of 
6400  ft.,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  to  which  all  the 
waters  of  the  plain  flow.  The  climate  is  distinguished  by 
great  dryness ;  summer  rains  are  rare.  The  winter  is  not 
severe.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  plains ;  the  tanks  are 
frozen  and  the  ice  stored  for  summer.  In  Aug.  and  Sept. 
the  maximum  of  heat  during  the  day  is  respectively  92°  and 
65°  F.  The  most  remarkable  of  tne  minerals  is  jade  or 
nephrite.  Agriculture  is  possible  only  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion; accordingly,  all  towns  and  settlements  are  situated 
along  the  rivers  or  in  their  neighborhood,  and  numerous 
canals  and  ditches  are  dug  in  the  fields.  Rice,  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  a  few  peas  and  beans, 
are  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns.  Linseed  is 
grown  only  for  the  seed,  and  hemp  for  the  intoxicating  ex- 
tract, charras  or  bhang,  the  use  of  the  fibre  not  being  known. 
The  lower  classes  are  all  supplied  with  cotton  clothing  from 
their  own  fields,  but  the  better  classes  wear  garments 
made  of  silk  or  of  Eng.  or  Rus.  cotton  fabrics.  Tobacco  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Carrots,  turnips,  rad- 
ishes, onions,  cabbages,  melons,  cucumbers,  red  pepper, 
tomatoes,  and  coriander  are  raised  in  every  garden ;  grapes, 
apricots,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  figs  are  successfully 
cultivated.  Mulberrry  and  apricot  trees  of  unusual  size 
grow  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mts.  Forests  are  wanting ; 
most  of  the  timber  for  building  is  either  willow  or  poplar. 
Stamping-mills  for  crushing  rice  are  driven  by  water-power, 
but  horses  and  donkeys  are  used  for  treading  out  the  corn. 
Excellent  breeds  of  horses  come  from  Aksu  and  Khokand. 
The  Bactrian  double-humped  camel  is  reared  in  large  herds ; 
its  sure  step  makes  it  very  useful  in  crossing  the  mt.-passes. 
Of  the  domesticated  animals  the  broad-tailed  sheep  is  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  the  Turfani  wool  has  a  world-wide 
celebrity  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
commerce.  The  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  articles  required  for  home  consumption ;  carpets  and 
felts  form  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

E.  T.  was  most  probably  originally  peopled  by  an  Aryan 
race,  mentioned  in  the  old  Indian  epics  as  Saka  and  Tuk- 
hara,  remnants  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  mts.  and 
recognizable  by  their  features.  In  the  2d  century  B.  c.  it 
came  under  Chi.  authority.  In  the  1st  century  B.  c.  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Huns,  and  afterward  by  other  Tur.  tribes. 
At  the  end  of  the  7th  century  A.  D.  the  Thibetans  invaded 
Kashgar,  and  in  713  the  Arabs  arrived  hither.  In  1218 
Ghengis  Khan,  the  great  Mogul  conqueror,  overran  the 
country ;  afterward  the  Mantchoos  came  as  rulers  and 
governors ;  and  in  the  last  decades  Tadshiks  and  Sartes 
immigrated  from  Khokand.  Thus,  the  pop.  of  the  towns  is 
very  much  mixed  ;  in  the  mt.-valleys,  however,  the  various 
tribes  have  maintained  themselves  more  pure,  but  a  primi- 
tive type  is  wanting.  The  total  number  of  inhabs.  is  esti- 
mated at  580,000.  A  large  part  of  the  pop.  is  still  nomadic. 

History. — In  antiquity  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  E.  T. 
was  constantly  the  apple  of  contention  between  chiefs  of 
Tur.  descent  and  the  Chi.  emps.,  who  got  a  foothold  here  in 
the  2d  century  B.  c.  In  the  8th  century  A.  D.  the  people 
were  converted  from  Booddhism  to  Islam.  Saints  claiming 
descent  from  Mohammed,  and  known  as  Khwajas,  acquired 
great  influence,  and  the  sectaries  attached  to  these  chiefs 
divided  the  people  into  rival  factions.  Later  in  the  17th 
century,  Khwaia  or  Hoja  Appak,  the  leader  of  one  of  these 
parties  called  the  White  Mountain,  having  been  expelled  by 
the  ruler  of  Kashgar,  a  Turk  chief  called  Ismael  Khan,  who 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  opposite  party  or  Black 
Mountain,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Calmucks  of  Zungaria,  who 
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established  the  Khwajas  of  the  White  Mountain  once  more 
in  the  country,  though  with  an  authority  subordinate  to 
their  own.  Great  discords  ensued,  but  the  Khans  of  Zun- 
garia  continued  to  exercise  their  supremacy  till  1757.  In 
the  next  yr.  the  Chi.  succeeded  in  bringing  also  the  states 
of  T.  under  their  rule.  The  Khwajas  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain took  refuge  in  Khokand,  and  made  more  than  one 
attempt  to  recover  what  they  considered  their  rights.  In 
1827  Jehangir  Khan  Khwaja  conquered  Kashgar  and  Yar- 
kand ;  subsequently  he  was  surrendered  by  the  khan  of 
Khokand,  and  was  executed  in  Peking  in  1828.  An  expe- 
dition headed  by  seven  Khwajas  in  1852  met  with  even  less 
success  than  the  former.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt  was 
repeated  in  1857,  and  Wali  Khan,  although  repulsed  again  in 
1858,  left  in  Kashgar  a  name  for  ferocity  and  bloodthirsti- 
ness  which  will  long  remain.  The  Chi.  ruled  E.  T.  through 
the  gov.-gen.  at  Hi.  In  1863  the  Dungan  Mussulmans  over- 
threw the  Chi.  authority,  and  the  Kashgarians  recalled  the 
Khwajas ;  in  1864  the  gates  of  Kashgar  were  opened  for 
Busurg  Khan  of  the  WThite  Mountain.  He  was  accompanied 
bv  Mohammed  Yakoob,  who  in  Sept.  1865  compelled  the  Chi. 
garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Kashgar  to  surrender.  This  suc- 
cess gathered  numerous  partisans  around  him ;  he  threw 
Busurg  Khan  in  prison  and  assumed  himself  the  supreme 
authority.  Wars  and  conquests  filled  the  first  yrs.  of  his 
reign.  He  subjugated  Khotan,  Aksu,  Turfan— yea,  even  the 
Calmucks  N.  of  the  Thian  Shan  consented  to  pay  a  tribute. 
Having  thus  reunited  all  the  old  Altishar,  he  conquered  in 
1870  the  dist.  of  Sizikol,  and  gave  his  kingdom  the  prouder 
name  of  Jitishar.  The  frontier  toward  China  is  not  yet 
regulated,  and  in  1871  a  Chi.  army  of  130,000  men  was  sent 
to  reconquer  Kashgar.  It  remained  near  the  Great  Wall 
till  1875,  made  then  an  advance,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  defeated  in  May  1875.  [From  wig.  art.  in  j:s 
I'liir.  Cyc.,  by  EMIL  SCHLAGIXTWEIT.] 

Turkey.    See  MELEAGRIDID.E. 

Tur'key.  The  Turkish  empire  extends  over  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  But  its  suzerainty,  for  instance, 
over  Egypt,  is  merely  nominal,  and  over  all  not  immediate 
possessions  very  loose.  By  the  treaty  which  ended  the 
war  with  Russia,  1877-78,  the  area  and  population  of  the 
empire  were  very  much  reduced.  The  semi-independent 
states  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  created,  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  were  virtually  given  to  Austria,  large 
additions  were  made  to  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Russia,  too,  a  territory  of  5670  sq.  m.,  with  a 
population  of  600,644,  including  417,602  Mahometans.  The 
area  and  population  of  the  empire  are  not  known  as  the  re- 
sults of  exact  measurement  and  a  general  census,  but  only 
by  estimates.  The  latest  estimates  are  as  follows : 

Sq.  M.  Pop. 

( Immediate  Possessions 63,850  4,490,000 

I  Eastern  Roumelia 13,500  815,946 

Europe : J,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  No- 

vi-Bazar 23,570  1,326,440 

[Bulgaria 24,369  1,998,983 

Total  Europe 115,289       8,631,369 

j  Immediate  Possessions 729,170      16,132,892 

Asia:     -j  Tributary  Samos 180  40,000 

Total  Asia 729,350      16,172,892 

(Tripoli...  .     398,873        1,010,000 

Africa:  -j  Egfpt 1.152,980      16,400,000 

Total  Africa 1.551,853 

Total  Turkish  Empire  2,396,692      42,214,350 

European  Turtey  comprises  a  part  ot  the  peninsula  of  the 
Balkan.    The  W.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Adriatic  and  lo 
nian  seas,  with  the  gulfs  of  Drino,  Durazzo,  and  Avlona  ;  the 
S  is  formed  by  Greece,  and  then  by  the  ^Egaean  and  Marmora 
seas,  with  the  bays  of  Salonica,  Monte  Santo,  Istillar,  Or 
phano    Saros,  etc.    The  peninsula  of  Galhpoli  forms,  with 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Dardanelles.  Hellespont,  and 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus  leads  into  the  Black  Sea,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary.     N.  and  N.  W.  the  country  is 
bounded  by  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro.    T 
the  E.  rise  the  Balkan  Mts.,  the  anc.  Hatnw,  first  as  a  single 
range  whose  westernmost  peaks  rise  more  than  50 
I          then  separating,  farther  to  the  E.,  into  2  parallel  ranges 
the  Little  and  Great  Balkan.    The  Balkan  forms  an  im 
portant  climatic  boundary-line  ;  to  the  N   reigns  the  ch 
mate  of  Central  Europe,  to  the  S.  that  of  S.  Europe.  .The 
pop.  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Slavs,  Osmanlis,  Armenians 
Jews,  Tscherkassians,  etc.     Agriculture  is  carried  on  very 
primitively.    Maize,  wheat,  and   buckwheat  are  the  prm 
cereals.    Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  are  raised ;  of  vegetables 
onions,  cabbages,  beets,  and  cucumbers ;  of  fruits,  esp 
plums.    Almond,  lemon,  orange,  and  olive  trees  are  cult 
vated.    Cattle-breeding  is  a  very  important  branch  of ^the 
national  industry.    The  horses  in  the  mt.-regions  are  small 
and  clumsy,  but  strong  and  useful     The  breeds  of  mules 
and  asses  are  good.    The  buffalo  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  agriculture.    Sheep-breeding  is  extensively  carried  on 
and  the  rearing  of  bees  and  silkworms  is  flourishing,  s ;  k 
being  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export,    vv  no 
animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  etc.,  and  game,  such  as  tl 
wild-boar,  the  stag,  the  deer,  etc.,  abound.  .  Fishing  and 
the  gathering  of  sponges  are  extensively  carnee 
the  coasts.    Mining  is  much  neglected.    The  circu 
that  all  trades  are  still  carried  on  in  the  old  traditional 
fashion  is  verv  characteristic  of  the  state  of  manufacU 
industry.    Nevertheless,  all  the  prin.  manufactures  such  as 
carpets,  leather  goods,  arms,  etc..  are  distinguished  both 
for  their  excellence  of  workmanship  and  their  fii        *te  m 
form  and  color.    But  these  good  qualities  are  now  rapidly 
vanishing.    Thetrafficin  the  interior  suffers  much  from  bac 
administration  and  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means  c 


•ommunication.  Good  roads  arc  very  scarce.  In  the  more 
mportant  manufacturing  cities  annual  fairs  take  place,  by 
which  the  exchange  of  goods  is  greatly  facilitated.  The 
'oreign  commerce  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  foreigners. 

Asiatic  Turkey  comprises  Asia  Minor  and  vast  adjacent 
;errs.    The  W.  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  :  to 
the  S.  the  Tur.  dominion  stretches  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  extending  thence  along  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  occupying  the  narrow  coast-belt,  bound- 
ed S.  E.  and  E.  by  Ar.  and  Per.,  N.  by  Rus.  (Caucasus)  and 
the  Black  Sea.    For  a  distance  of  100  m.  the  Mediterranean 
washes  the  shores  of  Syria.    Beyroot  is  here  the  most  im- 
portant harbor.    From  the  Bay  of  Iskanderoon  the  • 
turns  suddenly  to  the  W.,  and  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  it  is 
rocky,  but  has  numerous  small  harbors.    The  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  50  m.  long  in  a  straight  line,  is  much  cut 
up  and  fringed  with  numerous  islands.    Only  Smyrna  is 
here  of  any  importance.    The  Hellespont  and  Dardanelles 
lead  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the 
Black  Sea,  whose  S.  coast,  about  180  m.  long,  has  many  gi  M  «d 
harbors,  of  which  Sinoob  and  Trebizond  are  the  most  im- 
portant.   The  mts.  of  Koordistan  form  the.  W.  border  of  the 
plateau  of  Iran.    The  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor 
are  bounded  S.  by  a  range  which  branches  off  from  the  nn-. 
of  Koordistan,  and  terminates  W.  at  the  Bay  of  Iskanderoan. 
To  the  N.  the  border  range  of  the  plateau  continues  to  tin- 
vicinity  of  Tiflis,  and  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  - 
to  Scutari.    In  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  reach  a  height  of  11,000  ft.,  and 
form  the  boundary  toward  Syria.    Armenia  is  covered  with 
high  mts.,  of  which  Ararat,  16,915  ft.  high,  is  the  most  re- 
markable.   Asia  Minor  is  to  some  extent  steppe-land,  in 
many  places  exceedingly  fertile.    To  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia  the  Lebanon  system,  consisting  of  various 
ranges,  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  losing  itself  to  the  E.  in  the 
Syrian  desert.    Of  the  highland  desert  which  forms  the 
peninsula  of  Ar.,  T.  owns  only  the  narrow  coast-belt,  called 
Hedshas.    The  lowland  of  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  W.  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  a 
steppe-land  broken  up  by  some  ranges  of  hills ;  but  from 
the  point  where  the  2  streams  unite  to  their  mouth  in  the 
Per.  Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  100  m.,  stretches  a  flat  alluvial 
plain.    These  two  rivers  are  the  largest  in  Asiatic  T.    The 
plateau  of  Syria  is  split  by  a  deep  furrow  between  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges,  in  which  the  Orontes 
flows.    The  Leontes,  Jordan,  and  Kishon  water  Syria  and 
Pal  ;  the  Kisil-Irmak  (Halys),  Mseander,  and  Hermus  water 
Asia  Minor.    Politically,  Asiatic  T.  is  divided  into— (1)  Ar- 
menia, (2)  Koordistan,  (3)  Irak  Arabi,  (4)  El  Dschesireh,  (5) 
Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  (6)  Syria  and  Pal.,  and,  finally,  the 
Arabian  possessions. 

T  in  Europe  is  divided  administratively  into  4  vilayets  or 
provinces,  but  which  do  not  include  the  dist.  of  Constant! 
nople,  which  forms  a  separate  govt.    The  division  of  T  in 
Asia  was  into  14  vilayets  previous  to  the  war  of  1877-78.  but 
two  of  these  were  ceded  to  Russia.    The  government  of 
empire  is  despotic:  the  sultan  is  absolute  ruler.    At  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  empire  is  the  vizier 
ministers  are  subordinate  to  him  as  sees,  of  state.    Beside 
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The  ministers  preside  over  depts.  organized  m  the  same 

manner  as  those  of  the  other  European  govts.-D»™oiv  f, 


slaves  are  now  the  only   egav  suorin 
pop.    Else,  all  subjects  are  equal  before  the  law.    There   s 
n  aristocracy    The  career  of  a  man  depends  entirely  on  his 
,  and  manumitted  slaves  and  the  poo,  -t 
h  the  hihest  positions.     Although  Islam  is 
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lSnEducation  is  very  low,  both  among  Chrs.  and  Moham- 
f    Of  late,  however,  the  govt.  has  commenced  t< 
^sta  hush  be«ide  the  elementary  schools  which  have  exist  ( 
since  1847  middle  schools  and  special  schools  in  the  larger 
cidel  and  higher  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
official*     The  financial  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  in 
a  st-ite  of  thorough  disorganization.    Previous  to  the  Rus. 
fnvasio,  of   877  there  existed  a  virtual  state  of  bankruptcy., 
which  became  almost  irremediable  by  the  separation  of 
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the  actual  ex- 
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The  mts.  are  richer  in  metals  than  the  other  rats,  of  Europe. 
Immense  coal-deposits  are  found  in  Asia  Minor.  But  these 
sources  of  wealth  remain  undeveloped.  Excellent  copper, 
however,  lead,  bitumen,  soda,  and  meerschaum  are  ex- 
ported Asia  Minor  possesses  immense  forests,  from  which 
all  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  could  be  provided 
witli  timber.  The  plains  S.  of  the  Balkan,  the  islands,  and 
the  coast-regions  of  Asia  produce  a  great  abundance  of 
fruit,  on  which  might  be  based  a  large  trade  in  preserved 
fruits,  olive  oil,  olive-oil  soap,  figs,  raisins,  and  wine.  To- 
bacco succeeds  nearly  everywhere.  The  mulberry  tree  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  export  of  raw  silk,  especially 
from  Bevroot  and  Brusa,  is  of  importance  to  the  silk-market 
of  the  whole  world.  The  lowlands  of  the  peninsula  of  Bal- 
kan, the  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  the  plains 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  produce  wheat,  barley,  hemp, 
sesame,  and  cotton,  and  gram  and  cotton  form  important 
items  of  export.  Madder,  oil  of  rose,  opium,  mastic,  salep, 
etc.  are  also  largely  produced.  The  animal  kingdom  yields 
excellent  fur  of  the  marten,  otter,  beaver,  iltis,  and  wild- 
cat ;  hides,  tallow,  cheese,  bones,  horn,  etc.,  which  play  a 
considerable  part  in  trade.  There  are  no  commercial  Btatis- 
tics  even  approximately  exact.  At  the  close  of  1882  the  Turk- 
ish empire  nad  1076  miles  of  railway,  naniely,  904  in  Eu- 
rope and  172  in  Asia  (from  Smyrna  to  Aidin,  145  miles,  and 
from  Scutari  to  Ismid,  27  miles),  and  17.950  miles  of  tele- 
graph line,  with  31,782  miles  of  wires.  The  number  of  tel- 
egraph offices  in  1883  was  464.  But  the  whole  empire  has 
only  430  post-offices. 

History.  — The  Ottoman  tribe  which  now  rules  the  Tur. 
empire  came  originally  from  the  Altai  Mts.  Orkhan,  who 
resided  in  Brusa,  and  conquered  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea 
about  1330,  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  He  called  himself  padisJiah,  and  the  gate  of  his 
palace  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  1365  Sultan  Amurath  I.  made 
Adrianople  his  European  residence ;  in  1389  he  conquered 
the  whole  of  Bulgaria,  and  his  son,  Ba.jazet  I.,  called  Ilde- 
rim,  compelled  the  Gr.  emp.  to  pay  a  tribute.  Amurath  II. 
compelled  the  Gr.  emp.  to  conclude  an  humiliating  peace  in 
1425,  and  conquered  Salonica.  Under  Mohammed  II.  the 
Ottomans  took  Constantinople  (May  29,  1453),  and  made  it 
the  cap.  of  their  empire  under  the  name  of  Stambul.  Mo- 
hammed II.  subjugated  Gr.  in  1460,  took  several  harbors  in 
the  Black  Sea  from  the  Genoese,  conquered  Sinoob,  destroy- 
ed the  empire  of  Trebizond  in  1461,  made  the  larger  part  of 
Bosnia  an  Ottoman  province,  waged  vyar  for  16  yrs.  against 
the  Venetians,  took  Kroja  and  Scutari  from  them,  conquer- 
ed the  Crimea,  and  took  Moldavia  from  the  Poles.  Selim  I. 
(1512-19)  conquered  Armenia  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  a  large  part  of  Ar.,  with  the  sacred  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  His  son,  Solyman  II.  the  Magnificent 
(1519-66),  brought  the  empire  to  the  culmination  of  its  power. 
In  Asia  he  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  Georgia,  in  Europe 
Rhodes  in  1522,  and  half  of  Hungary  in  1526,  besieged  Vienna, 
though  without  effect,  in  1527,  made  a  new  campaign  against 
the  Ger.  emp.  in  1532,  and  entertained  the  plan  of  subjugat- 
ing the  whole  Occident ;  which  plan  was  baffled,  however. 
After  a  number  of  strong  and  powerful  sultans,  Selim  II. 
(1566-74)  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  weak  and  voluptuous 
rulers.  He  had  an  able  vizier,  however,  Sokolli,  and  good 
and  bad  luck  alternated  with  each  other  during  his  reign 
and  those  of  his  successors.  The  reign  of  Mohammed  IV. 
(1648-87)  was  eventful  and  important  by  the  undertakings  of 
the  able  viziers  (Mohammed  Koprili,  Achmed  Koprili,  Kara 
Mustapha)  who  governed  the  realm.  In  1687  Mohammed 
IV.  was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Solyman  III.  His  vizier, 
Mustapha  Koprili,  conquered  Belgrade  and  several  other 
cities,  and  invaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeated  there  and 
killed.  Mustapha  II.  defeated  the  Venetians  and  the  Rus. 
czar,  Peter  the  Great,  but  was  completely  routed  himself  at 
Zeutha  in  1697  by  the  Aus.  gen..  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
By  the  Peace  of  Carlovicz  (1699)  the  empire  lost  Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary  to  Aus.,  Azof  to  Rus.,  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  the  Morea  to  Venice.  In  1703  the 
Janizaries  raised  Achmed  III.  to  the  throne.  He  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Charles  XII.  of  Swe.,  and  surrounded  Peter 
the  Great  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  in  1711,  but  concluded 
peace  on  the  surrender  of  Azof.  The  Morea  was  recon- 
quered, but  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Peterwardein 
and  Belgrade  cost  the  empire  the  most  important  parts  of 
Servia  and  Wallachia,  which  were  ceded  by  the  Peace  of 
Passarovitz  (1718).  Mustapha  III.  and  his  successor,  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  I.  (1773-89)  failed  signally  in  their  policy  toward  Rus 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Kutsehuk-Kainardschi  (July  21,  1774) 
Rus  obtained  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Moldavia  and 
M  allachia,the  important  cities  of  Azof,  Taganrog,  Yenikale 
Kertsch,  etc.,  the  right  of  navigation  in  all  Tur.  seas,  etc 
After  the  accession  of  Selim  III.  (in  1789)  the  Turks  received 
a  severe  defeat  from  the  Rus.  gen.  Suwarow,  and  Bessara- 
bia, \V  allachm,  Belgrade,  and  Ismail  were  occupied  by  the 
allies.  Meanwhile  Prus.  and  Eng.,  afraid  of  the  growing 
power  of  Rus.,  exercised  their  influence  in  favor  of  T  and 
by  the  peace  with  Aus.  at  Szistowa  (Apr.  4, 1791),  with  Rus  a't 
Jassy  (Jan.  9, 1792),  the  allied  powers  surrendered  nearly  all 
their  conquests.  From  this  time  dates  the  singular  position 
of  the  1  ur.  power  in  Europe,  depending  more  on  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  other  powers  than  on  its  own  strength,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  W.  powers  simply  from  fear  lest  the  Rus 
should  take  possession  of  Constantinople  and  assume  a  dom- 
inating position  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
I  he  position  became  still  more  complicated  by  the  enmity 
between  Eng.  and  Fr.,  both  of  which  powers  w'ere  interest- 
ed in  the  maintenance  of  T.  The  position  of  the  empire  be- 
came dangerous.  Between  1812  and  1826  Mahmood  II  had 
to  nght  against  insurrections  in  Servia,  in  various  places  of 
Asia,  in  Gr.,  and  finally  the  Janizaries  revolted,  but  were 
completely  destroyed.  By  their  annihilation  T.  became  al- 
most defenceless,  and  this  condition  Rus.  used  to  compel 
her  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Akjerman  (in  1826).  by  which 
bervia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  obtained  a  certain  political 


autonomy  under  Rus.  guaranty.  In  1828  a  new  and  danger- 
ous war  broke  out,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (Sept. 
14,  1829),  T.  recognized  the  independence  of  Gr.  New  insur- 
rections followed  in  various  places,  of  which  that  in  Egypt 
under  Mehemet  Ali  was  the  most  dangerous.  Mahmood 
died,  and  Abd-ul-Medshid,  17  yrs.  old,  ascended  the  throne 
July  31,  1830.  Rus.  formed  the  quadruple  alliance  between 
Rus.,  Eng.,  Prus.,  and  Aus.,  and  compelled  Mehemet  Ali  to 
give  up  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Crete,  which  he  had  conquer- 
ed, and  content  himself  with  Egypt  as  an  hereditary  fief. 
Redshid  Pasha,  the  minister  of  the  young  sultan,  tried  to 
strengthen  the  empire  internally,  especially  by  concessions 
to  the  non  -  Mohammedan  pop.  In  his  foreign  policy  he 
leaned  upon  Eng.,  and  used  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe  (1847-50)  to  form  connections  with  the  liberal 
powers  and  strengthen  his  position  against  Russia.  This 
caused  the  czar  Nicholas  to  take  up  once  more  his  plans  of 
driving  the  Ottomans  out  of  Europe.  He  demanded  the 
protectorate  over  the  Chrs.  living  in  T.,  and  when  this  was 
refused  he  occupied  (in  1853)  the  principalities  of  the  Dan- 
ube. The  Porte  now  declared  war  against  Rus.,  and  when 
the  Rus.  army  proved  superior  to  the  Tur.,  Fr.  and  Eng. 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Porte  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and 
attacked  Rus.  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Crimea.  The  war 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (Mar.  30,  1856),  according  to 
which  the  Black  Sea  was  to  be  open  to  merchant  vessels, 
but  closed  to  vessels  of  war;  the  Danubian  principalities 
were  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte  and  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ;  the  lower  course 
of  the  Danube  to  be  again  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Porte,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Porte,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  united  in  1857  into  one  state,  Romania,  which 
since  1866  has  been  governed  by  a  prince  of  Hohenzollern. 
The  revolution  in  Crete  beginning  in  1866  lasted  several  yrs. 
With  Egypt  T.  has  had  a  continual  series  of  conflicts.  June 
25, 1861,  Abd-ul-Medshid  was  succeeded  by  Abd-ul-Aziz,  who 
was  as  incapable  a  ruler  as  the  former.  The  differences 
with  Gr.,  caused  by  the  revolution  in  Crete,  were  adjusted 
by  the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1869,  but  the  khedive  of  Egypt 
obtained  in  1872  the  right  of  increasing  his  army  and  fleet 
and  of  making  independent  loans,  and  in  1873  he  was  made 
perfectly  independent  with  respect  to  the  whole  internal 
administration.  During  the  Franco -Ger.  war  (on  Oct.  31, 
1870)  Rus.  threw  off  the  treaty  of  1856,  and  the  insurrection 
which  broke  out  in  the  N.  provs,,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
in  1874,  was  evidently  encouraged  by  her.  On  May  29,  1876, 
a  revolution  took  place  at  Constantinople.  Abd-ul-Aziz 
was  deposed,  and  Murad  V.  proclaimed  sultan.  Aug.  31, 
1876,  Murad  V.  was  also  deposed,  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  was 
proclaimed  the  ruler  of  T.  By  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  T. 
ceded  to  Rus.  the  Dobrudja,  which  was  to  be  given  to  Ro- 
mania in  exchange  for  Bessarabia,  and  a  tract  of  Asiatic 
terr.  ranging  from  Makrialos  on  the  Black  Sea  to  a  point  S. 
of  Bayazid  on  the  Per.  frontier,  comprising  about  10,000 
sq.  m.,  and  including  the  port  of  Batoum  and  the  fortresses 
of  Kars  and  Ardahan.  Large  tracts  of  Tur.  terr.  were  ceded 
also  to  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Romania,  but  the  heaviest 
blow  to  the  Tur.  empire  was  dealt  by  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Bulgaria,  extending  from  the  Danube  on 
the  N.  to  the  ^Egeau  on  the  S.,  and  from  Servia  on  the  W. 
to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  E.  In  the  arrangements,  however, 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878)  made  considerable  modi- 
fications. Batoum  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  the  dist. 
of  Bayazid  was  restored  to  T.  The  new  state  of  Bulgaria 
was  much  curtailed,  that  part  of  its  terr.  which  is  situated 
S.  of  the  Balkan  range  being  formed  into  a  separate  semi- 
independent  state,  E.  Roumelia,  under  a  Chr.  prince  chosen 
and  confirmed  by  the  sultan.  But  at  the  same  time  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  were  placed  under  Aus.  occupation,  and  a 
regulation  of  the  frontier  between  T.  and  Gr.  was  prom- 
ised. This  regulation  was  finally  settled,  under  pressure  of 
the  great  powers,  June  14, 1881,  and  a  large  addition  of  terr., 
detached  from  the  Tur.  prov.  of  Albania,  was  given  to  Gr. 
The  area  of  this  terr.  is  about  5160  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop. 
293,000.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIE- 

MANN.] 

Turkey-Blizzard  ( Cathartes  aura},  a  vulture  so  called 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  common  turkey.  It  most- 
ly inhabits  N.  Amer.,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  called  the  John  crow.  It  is  about  2J4  ft.  long, 
and  6  ft.  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  general  color 
of  the  plumage  is  black  mingled  with  brown.  T.-B.  as  scav- 
engers are  of  much  service  to  man,  devouring  all  refuse 
substances  that  are  injurious  to  health.  Another  species, 
Cathartes  atratm,  commonly  known  as  the  carrion  crow  or 
black  vulture,  is  smaller  than  the  above,  and  is  found  in 
the  S.  States. 

Turkey  Stone.    See  HONE. 

Turkish  Language  and  Literature.  The  T.lang. 
belongs  to  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Scythian  or  Turanian  group, 
and  is  allied  to  the  Finno-Hungarian,  Samojedic,  Tungusian, 
and  Mongolian  langs.  It  is  spoken  in  various  dialects  over 
a  vast  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  Lena  across  Central 
Asia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Adriatic. 
Several  of  these  dialects,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  primi- 
tive stock-lang.  have  obtained  a  literary  development,  such 
as  the  Uigur,  the  Jagatai,  and  the  Osmanli.  Best  known  is 
the  Osmanli,  spoken  at  present  throughout  the  whole  T. 
empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Air.,  and  much  used  both  in  lit. 
and  in  political  and  commercial  business.  It  is  much  mixed 
with  respect  to  its  materials,  half  of  its  words  being  either 
Per.  or  Arabian.  Its  gram.,  however,  is  strictly  T.  It  is 
generally  written  with  Arabic  letters ;  sometimes,  however, 
Armenian  characters  are  used. 

The  T.  lit.  is  rich,  but  not  very  original.  Much  of  what  it 
contains  is  translation  or  imitation.  Lyrical  poetry  flourish- 
ed among  the  Turks  even  before  the  establishment  of  their 
empire  in  Europe,  and  the  most  prominent  poet  of  that 
period  is  Mohammed  Tschelebi,  whose  romantic  epics  and 
mystical  lyrics  are  still  highly  appreciated.  The  golden  age 
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of  T  poetry  was  the  times  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  when 
Fasli  (d.  1503)  and  Baki  (d.  1600)  wrote.  The  former  is  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  poem,  Gid  u  Bulbul  ("  The  Rose 
and  the  Nightingale").  Of  great  importance  among  the 
numerous  historical  productions  are  the  annals  of  the  em- 
pire from  its  establishment  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
commenced  by  Saad-ed-din,  and  continued  by  Naima  (1591- 
1659),  Rescind  (1660-1721),  Tschelebisade(  1721-27),  Sami  (1730- 
43)  Issi  (1744-52),  and  Wasif  (1752-73).  Particularly  interest- 
in''  are  the  so  called  Fetwas.  judicial  decisions  of  entangled 
•juristical  cases,  of  which  there  are  several  collections,  giv- 
in"  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  and  of  the  pecul- 
iar connection  between  its  religion  and  its  legislation.  (See 
Geschichte  der  Osmannische  Dichtkunst,  by  Hammer.) 
Turklstaii.  See  TURKESTAN. 

Turkomans,  or  Toorkomaiis.  See  TURKESTAN. 
Turks  is  the  name  of  the  prin.  branch  of  the  Turanian 
family  allied  to  the  Magyars  and  Finns  in  Europe,  to  the 
Samoyeds  in  N.  Asia,  and  to  the  Mongols  and  Mantchoos 
in  China  As  a  continuous  people  they  inhabit  the  central 
part  of  Asia,  from  the  N.  frontier  of  Per.  and  Thibet  to  about 
lat  59°  N  in  Siberia,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  •  as  a  scattered  pop.  they  are  found  in  India,  China, 
Siberia,  S.  Russia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  European  Tur. 
Thev  consist  of  many  different  tribes. 

Turk's  and  Calcos  Islands,  a  former  Brit,  colony, 
annexed  in  Jan.  1874  to  Jamaica.  These  islands  constitute 
the  S  E  portion  of  the  Bahama  chain.  They  lie  between 
21a  and  22°  N.  lat.  and  71°  and  72°  30'  W.  Ion.  Until  1848  they 
were  included  in  the  Bahama  colony,  and  from  that  time  till 
1874  had  a  separate  govt,  though  attached  to  Jamaica.  The 
Caicos  Islands,  the  most  north-westerly,  are  the  largest,  but 
the  least  important.  The  only  export  is  salt,  which  is  large- 
lv  sent  to  the  U.  S.  The  quality  of  the  salt  is  very  good,  but 
all  W  I  and  Yucatan  salt  is  known  in  the  market  as  T.  I. 
salt.  Pop.  4723. 

Tur'meric  (Curcuma),  the  root  of  Amonntm  curcuma,  a 
native  of  the  E.  I.  and  Cochin-China.  It  contains  a  volatile 
oil  a  yellow  coloring-matter  (curcumine),  starch,  cellulose, 
m  and  a  brownish  dye.  T.  is  used 


gum  and  a  brownisti  aye.  T.  is  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk 
and  wool,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  pharmacy  for 

C°T>urn'bull  <  ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Whiteburn,  Scot.,  Sept. 
10,  1809,  grad.  at  Glasgow  Univ.  ;  was  for  some  yrs.  a  Bap. 
preacher  in  Eng.  and  Scot. ;  settled  in  Danbury  Conn.,  1833, 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1835,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1837,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  1839,  and  was  from  1845  pastor  of  the  First  Bap.  ch. 
at  Hartford.  Author  of  Theoj)hany,  or  the  Manifestation  of 
God  in  Christ;  Christ  inffist.,  or  the  Central  Poiver,  and  Life 

PTurnbuil  (ROBERT  JAMES),  b.  at  N.  Smyrna,  Fla..in  Jan 
1775  was  ed  in  Eng.,  studied  law  in  Charleston  and  Pnila., 
and'  practised  at  Charleston  until  1810,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  his  residence  on  his  large  plantation  ; 
became  a  leader  of  the  nullification  party  ;  was  prominent 
in  the  free-trade  conventions  at  Columbia  and  Charleston 
1831  and  at  the  S.  C.  nullification  convention  of  Nov.  1832, 
which  adopted  from  his  pen  an  address  to  the  people  A 
collection  of  his  articles  called  The  Crisis 'became  the  text- 
book of  the  nullification  party.  D.  June  15,  18-*3. 

Turnbull  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Md.  1800,  grad.  at  the  L.  is 
Military  Acad.  Julv  1819,  served  on  topographical  duty  until 
1831,  in  which  yr.'he  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers  with  rank  of  capt  ;  major  1838 ,  was 
chief  topographical  engineer  in  construction  of  the  Potomac 
aqueduct  I88&-48.  He  was  in  charge  of  improvement  of  lake 
harbors  1843-46.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  served  as  chief 
topo"raphical  engineer  of  Gen.  Scott's  army,  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mex.  In  1848-19  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  New  Orleans  custom-house  ;  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  question  of  bridging  the  Susquehanna  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  expediency  of  an  additional  canai 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  1852 ;  on  hght-house  duty  and 
in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C.,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  9,  1857.  PnWT1f 

Tur'ner  (JOSEPH  MALLORD  \\  ILLIAM),  K.  A.,  p.  »»  v  '-•'". 
Garden  Lond  Eng.,  Apr.  23,  1775.  When  only  12  yrs.  of 
age  he 'exhibited  2  drawings  at  the  Royal  Aca£- '  .™as  an 
afsiduous  student  there  for  10  yrs.  from  1789 ,  exh i  biting  no 
less  than  59  pictures,  all  in  water-colors ;  acquired  won- 
Hprfnl  skill  in  marine  scenery;  was  in  1(99  chosen  an  asso 
cfartfeUof  theRoTal  Acad . ;  exhibited  during :the  2  Mlowmg 
yrs.  14  pictures;  was  chosen  an  academician  1808,  being 
alreadv  recotrnized  as  the  first  landscape-painter  of  his 
timergavetisfttention  thenceforth  to  oil-painting ;  was 
chosen  in  1807  prof,  of  perspective  at  the  Royal  Acad.,  pub. 
in  1808  his  famous  Liber  Studiorum,  a  series  of  plates ^rrom 
original  designs,  many  of  which  were  engraved  by  his _  own 
hand,  and  which  avowedly  challenged  comparison  with  the 
Liber  Veritatis  of  Claude  Lorraine  the  artist .whom .he most 
admired  and  imitated;  began  about  1815  to  stril f e  out  a 
style  of  his  own,  chiefly  marked  by  wonderful  accuracy  in 
reproducing  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  by  great  skill  as 
a  colorist -exhibited  at  the  Academy  no  fewer  than  Jaw 
pictures M 'of which  he  refused  to  ^ataoy  P&°&«g 
maintained  nearly  equal  celebrity  in  anoth-  hmnoh 
art  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  drawings  a 
designs  which  he  furnished  to  such  works  a 
His^yofmjhmondsMre,to*\M^  •£*£•$  seTieV^ 


bined  with  the  New  York  Diocesan  Sem.  under  the  title  of 
the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.,  in  which  he  was  prof,  of  biblical 
learning  and  interpretation  of  Script,  from  Dec.  19,  1821,  to 


ms,  inowjtus  on  me  viiyui,  i.naracier,  una  iitierpreiunim  tg 
Scripture  Prophecy,  Teachings  of  the  Master,  etc. ;  edited  in 
Gr.  and  Eng.,  with  analytical  and  exegetical  commentaries, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
Ephesians.  D.  Dec.  21,  1861. 

Turner  (WILLIAM  WADDEN),  b.  in  Lond.  in  1810,  came  to 
the  U.  S.  1818 ;  became  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
modern  and  Oriental  langs. ;  was  successively  librarian  to 
the  Univ.  of  New  York  and  instructor  in  Heb.  in  Union 
Theological  Sem.  1842-52 ;  assisted  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer  in 
the  preparation  of  his  Heb.  manuals  ;  contributed  to  Bart- 
lett's  Diet,  of  Americanisms ;  superintended  the  publication 
of  Dr.  S.  R.  Rigg's  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet,  and  other  lin- 
guistic works  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Inst. ;  contributed 
to  Lude wig's  Lit.  of  Amer.  Aboriginal  Langs.,  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Amer.  Ethnological  and  Oriental  societies, 
etc. ;  was  for  several  yrs.  recording  sec.  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  librarian  of  the 
U.  S.  patent  office  from  1852  to  his  death,  Nov.  29, 1859. 

Tur'ner's  Falls,  R.  R.  June.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Conn.  River,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  paper,  cutlery, 
etc.  Pop.  not  given  in  census  of  1880. 

Tur'nlp  [0.  Eng.  turnep],  a  biennial  plant,  abundantly 
cultivated  throughout  the  N.  temperate  zone,  having  a 
swollen  fleshy  root  of  great  value  as  food  for  man,  and 
more  especially  for  cattle.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  (Bras- 
sica)  as  MUSTAJID  and  of  the  same  species  (B.  campestns)  as 
RAPE  (which  see),  is  found  growing  wild  as  a  weed  m 
Europe  and  N.  Asia,  and  is  largely  cultivated  both  as  a  field 
and  as  a  garden  crop,  sometimes  reaching  20  or  25  Ibs.  The 
most  valuable  kinds  are  the  Swe.  or  Rus.  T.,  usually  called 
ruta-bagas,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties.  1., 
when  grown  in  gardens,  must  be  sown  early  in  spongy  sou  ; 
when  raised  in  the  field,  they  are  sown  much  later,  and 
thrive  best  in  moist  cloudy  weather.  The  leading  varieties 
are  in  Eng.,  the  white  Dutch,  white  Fr.,  sweet  Ger.,  and 
Teltow ;  in  the  U.  S.,  the  improved  Amer.  and  Carter's  and 
Laing's  ruta-bagas. 

Turnip-Fly,  a  name  common  to  several  insects  de- 
structive to  turnips.  The  most  common  is  the  small  chry- 
somelian  beetle  called  also  turnip-flea  (Altica  or  Hallica 
nemorum),  from  its  prodigious  leaping  powers,  a  species 
having  an  oval  body  and  wide  head,  long  and  strong  hind 
legs,  large  black  wings  with  2  yellowish  stripes,  and  claws 
notched  and  hooked  to  enable  it  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the 
cruciferous  vegetables  which  constitute  its  food.  It  eats 
the  leaves  of  the  turnip  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground 
in  the  spring,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 

eTuSrn'si>it,  a  dog  employed  for  turning  the  spit  upon 
which  meat  is  roasted.  The"  T.  is  a  very  intelligent  dog. 
with  a  long  body,  short  and  often  crooked  legs,  long  and 
pendent  ears,  and  a  very  large  head.  It  has  a  dash  of  grey- 
hound blood.  The  dog  stands  in  a  kind  of  tread-mill,  his 

lotion  to  the  spit. 
M.  ui-u  ».».»)  [so  called  from  its  habit  of  overturning 
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V&^&S^&StZ'S&to  vegetable  oleo- 
resins  which  exude  from  coniferous  trees,  also  to  the  resin 
obtafned  from  the  Pistacia  terebinths.  They  are ,  ob tamed I  by 
making  an  excavation,  having  a  capacity  of  about  3  pints, 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  which  the  exuded  juice  accumu- 

ates^  wWch  is  collected,  washed  with  warm  water,  and 
purifier  by  straining  through  straw  filters.  The  several 
Varieties  of  T  are  viscid  solutions  of  resin  in  a  volatile  oil. 

Oil 'of •turpentine  (spirits  of  turpentine)  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  crude  T.,  each  variety  of  the  crude  product 
fun  shine  a  distinct  volatile  oil.  They  all  form  colorless, 

iob  le  Itauids  of  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor  are  insoluble 
S  water  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  m  bisulphide 
of  carbon  The  oils  of  T.  are  solvents  of  many  resins  and 
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Turquoise,    see 
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has  a  remarkably  long  taiL  Tuscaloosa  co., 
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£o!i  UffiuSTS£& .She  S&  infane  asylum.    Pop. 
1870/1689;  1880,2418. 
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TUSCAN  ORDER  OF  ARCHITECTURE— TWISS. 


Tuscan  Order  of  Architecture  is  generally  re 
garded  as  a  Rom.  simplification  of  the  Doric  style,  having 
unfluted  columns  and  no  triglyphs.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  Etruscan  rather  than  Rom.  The  general  effect 
is  low  and  heavy. 

Tus'cany,  formerly  an  independent  grand  duchy  of  It., 
was  between  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  Papal  States, 
and  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  had  an  area  of  8586  sq.  m.    It 
terr.  corresponded  nearly  to  that  of  the  anc.  Etruria. 
Tuscaro'ra.  Elko  co.,  Nev.    Pop.  1880,  1364. 
Tusco'la,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  111. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2863  ;  1880,  2806,  including  1457  in  city. 
TII  we um  bin,  Ala.    See  APPENDIX. 
Tut'tle  (CHARLES  WESLEY),  b.  at  Newfield,  Me.,  Nov.  1, 
1829,  was  assistant  observer  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory 
1850-54 ;  discovered  a  telescopic  comet  1853 ;  was  a  member 
of  U.  S.  expedition  to  determine  difference  of  Ion.  between 
Greenwich  and  Cambridge  1854-55 ;  studied  law  at  Cambridge 
law  school,  and  was  admitted  to  Suffolk  bar  1856  ;  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Astronomical  Journal  and  to  the  Annals  of 
Harvard  Observatory,  etc. 

Tnttle  (DANIEL  SYLVESTER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Windham,  Greene 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1837,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  in  1857; 
studied  theol.  in  the  Gen.  Theological  Sem.  in  New  York  ; 
entered  holy  orders,  and  in  1866  was  elected  bp.  of  Mont., 
having  jurisdiction  in  Id.  and  Ut. ;  was  consecrated  in  1867. 
Tiitnila,  one  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands, 
affords  several  excellent  harbors,  of  which  that  of  Pango- 
Pango,  on  the  S.  side,  is  the  best.  By  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  native  chiefs  and  Com.  Meade  this  harbor  was 
offered  to  the  U.  S.  as  a  coaling-station  in  1872,  and  in  the 
following  yr.  a  special  agent  was  sent  by  the  Amer.  govt. 
to  negotiate  the  extension  of  the  protectorate  over  all  the 
islands  ;  but  in  1875  a  native  king  was  elected,  and  the  spe- 
cial Amer.  agent  was  made  prime  minister. 

Tweed  (WILLIAM  MAHCY),'b.  in  New  York  Apr.  3,  1823  ; 
in  1850  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Seventh  ward  ;  in 
1853  was  elected  to  Cong. ;  was  school  com.  of  the  Seventh 
ward  1857-59  ;  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  New  York  co.  1859,  and  4  times  its  pres. ;  in  1863  deputy 
street  com. ;  in  1867  State  senator,  re-elected  in  1869 ;  was 
for  many  yrs.  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society,  of  which 
he  was  grand  sachem  1869-71.  His  appointment  as  deputy 
street  corn,  in  1863  may  be  said  to  date  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  Tammany  Ring,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
spirit ;  he  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  dept.  of  public 
works,  and  by  extending  enormously  the  expenditures  for 
public  improvements  acquired  vast  political  influence  and 
began  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  The  Ring  gradually  grew 
in  power  and  influence  till  1868,  and  at  the  opening  of  1869 
was  master  of  nearly  every  department  of  the  State  govern- 
ment; T.'s  positions  gave  him  unsurpassed  political  influ- 
ence ;  he  openly  boasted  that  he  was  worth  $20,000,000.  In 
1868  the  Ring's  greatest  scheme  of  robbery,  the  building  of 
a  new  c.-h.,  was  planned.  In  1870  a  new  charter  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  placing  the  power  of  auditing  in  a  board 
of  audit  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  controller,  the  com.  of 
parks,  and  the  com.  of  public  works.  Schemes  of  plunder 
were  now  organized  on  a  grand  scale.  Several  contractors 
for  work  on  the  new  c.-h.  were  directed  to  make  out  claims 
against  the  co.  for  all  manner  of  imaginary  services ;  these 
fraudulent  bills,  amounting  to  $6,000,000,  were  passed  by 
the  board  of  audit  at  its  first  and  only  meeting ;  of  this 
amount,  over  $1,000,000  were  traced  to  T.'s  private  pocket 
Instead  of  meeting  again,  the  board  illegally  delegated  the 
power  of  auditing  to  Auditor  Watson,  and  signed  the  bills 
separately,  without  meeting  as  a  board.  Of  the  whole 
amount  of  money  paid  in  this  way,  the  Ring  received  65 
per  cent  ;  T.'s  share  was  usually  25  per  cent.  A  secret  ac- 
count of  the  money  thus  paid  was  kept  in  the  auditor's 
office  under  the  title  "County  Liabilities."  During  the 
winter  of  1870-71  a  clerk  employed  in  the  auditor's  office 
copied  by  stealth  the  items  in  this  account  and  gave  them 
to  nis  patron,  James  O'Brien,  who  pub.  them  in  the  N.  Y. 
Times  in  July  1871.  The  excitement  created  thereby  started 
a  popular  uprising  which  resulted  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Ring  in  the  elections  of  Nov.  1871  On  Feb  10 
1872,  T  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  forgery  and 
grand  larceny ;  he  was  sentenced  on  Nov.  22  to  12  yrs  '  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,300.18, 
«fej£.  for?a?h  gf  12  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  a  fine 
of  $,2oO  each  for  39  other  counts;  he  remained  in  the  peni- 
tentiary on  Blackwell's  Island  till  June  16,  1875,  when  he 
was  released  by  a  decision  of  the  court,  of  appeals.  A  new 
warrant  was  immediately  issued  against  him,  and  on  Mar  8 
«5%a~nii~  Z?  £  .m  a  verdict  for  damages  amounting  to 
$0.53,.  11,. 38.  D.  in  Ludlow  St.  Jail,  N.  Y..  Apr  12  1878 
Tweed'dale  (GEORGE  HAY),  MARQUIS  OF  b  Feb  1 
SSV^25r2  h-ls  father,  the  eighth  marquis, 'in  the  peer- 
age in  1804.  During  the  peninsular  war  he  served  as  assist- 
ant quartermaster-gen,  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  was  wounded  at  Vittoria  and  at  Busaco.  He  also 
served  m  the  war  of  1812-15  between  G.  Brit,  and  \rner 

wrhcin     Qfroin     11 -,,..,,  ,1  .,  ,J  TTT-_     ,  c*ll\A    --1.U1GI . , 

as  gov.  and  commander-in-chief 
he  was  made  a  field-marshal  in 
knight  grand  cross 


Twelfth  Night.    See  EPIPHANY. 
(AUGUST  DETLEV  CHRISTIAN),  D.  D.,  b    in 
Gluckstadt  Apr.  11, 1789,  studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin  •  prof 

?«ffi?ii  thd  Ah6<?L  at  Ft1  ?rom  1814  5  called  t°  Berlfnin 

hfA  ^    -V?e  th,eol°gical.  chair  of  the  great  Schleiermacher, 

which  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  Jan.  8,  1876     He 

was  a  pupil  and  admirer  of  Schleiermacher,  but  more  posi- 

*  Lectures  on  chr- 


(DAVID  EMANUEL),  b.  in  Richmond  co     Ga 
j,w,  was  appointed  capt.  in  the  8th  Inf.  in  1812  major  28th 
inf    Sept.  21,  1814,  and  served  throughout  the  war  with 
Or.  Brit. ,   was  retained  m  the  peace  organization  of  the 


army  in  1815  as  capt.  7th  Inf.,  1st  Inf.  1822,  major  May  14, 
1825,  lieut.-col.  4th  Inf.  1831,  col.  2d  Dragoons  June  1836.  In 
the  war  with  Mex.  he  served  in  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  ;  was  promoted  to  brig.-gen.  June  30, 1846.  Trans- 
ferred to  Gen.  Scott's  army,  he  commanded  a  brigade  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz,  and  during  subsequent  operations  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mex.  was  in  command  of  the 
2d  division  of  regulars ;  military  gov.  of  Vera  Cruz  1848. 
In  Feb.  1861,  being  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  Texas,  he 
surrendered  his  army  to  Gen.  McCulloch  of  the  Confed. 
service,  for  which  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Mar.  1 ;  he  was  soon  afterward  appointed  a  maj.-gen. 
in  the  Confed.  army,  and  commanded  for  a  while  at  New 
Orleans.  D.  Sept.  15,  1862. 

Twl'llght  [Sax.  tweoleoht;  Ger.  Zwielicht],  the  light 
which  by  its  increasing  brightness  foretokens  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  which  lingers  after  sunset, 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  disappears  as  veritable 
night  comes  on.  The  morning  T.  in  the  Lat.  is  distinguished 
by  the  term  aurora,  while  the  evening  T.  is  called  crep-uscx- 
lum — terms  which,  with  the  usual  modification,  are  retained 
in  the  Fr.  But  the  cause  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  and  the 
explanation  is  perfect  which  refers  T.  to  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  sun's  light  by  that  portion  of  the  atmos- 

Ehere  which  is  still  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays  after  he 
as  set  to  us,  or  a  similar  portion  on  which  he  shines  before 
he  rises  to  us  in  the  morning.  Thus,  let  S  T  P  (in  figure) 
represent  the  upper  portion  of  a  nearly  lenticular  section  of 
the  atmosphere  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays  in 
the  evening  after  he  has  set  to  an  observer  at  1  or  2,  etc.,  or 
L.  Then  the  direction  of  the  rays  from  S  toward  T  will  be 
somewhat  bent  from  the  perpendicular  S  T  as  the  light 
passes  from  the  low  and  dense  to  the  upper  and  rarer  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere.  This  light  is  moreover  reflected 
wherever  notable  variety  of  density  is  found  among  the  va- 
rious atmospheric  strata.  And  thus  (bent  a  little  downward 
by  refraction)  the  reflected  light  reaches  the  observers  sta- 
tioned respectively  at  1,  2,  etc.,  until  at  last  it  is  only  the 
light  from  the  mere  edge  of  the  lenticular  illuminated  por- 
tion S  P  T,  and  that  in  the  high  region  at  T.  that  reaches 
the  observer  at  L.  Vapor  in  solution  or  partially  condensed 
may  sometimes  aid  the  reflection  of  the  light.  All  this  will 
require  that  T.  immediately  after  sunset  should  be  com- 
paratively very  bright  and  broadly  extensive  along  the 
horizon,  as  the  light  then,  on  the  hypothesis  here  discussed, 


will  come  from  the  broad  and  dense  part  of  the  lenticular 
segment  S  T  P.  Afterward  the  T.  ought  rapidly  to  fade  and 
appear  narrower,  until  at  length  a  mere  faint  line  of  light  be 
left  visible  along  the  hori_zon.  Before  sunrise  the  same  va- 
rieties must  occur,  but  in  inverse  order.  All  this  is  pre- 
cisely consonant  with  fact.  The  explanation,  therefore,  as 
heretofore  intimated,  is  perfect. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  T.  is  then  consistent  in  its 
circumstances  with  fact :  one  of  these  circumstances  should, 
however,  be  more  completely  exhibited.  As,  on  the  one 
side,  the  angle  of  incidence  with  the  plumb-line  extended 
to  T  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  reflected  ray  from  these  proceeding  downward 
through  the  atmosphere  becomes  thus  the  inversion  of  the 
incident  ray  in  its  whole  course  upward,  the  symmetry  thus 
introduced  will  require  that  the  reflected  ray  when  it 
reaches  the  surface  at  L,  should  be  a  tangent  to  the  surface 
there,  and  so  at  right  angles  to  the  plumb-line  there,  the 
earth  being  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  sphere— a  supposition 
quite  sufficiently  near  to  accuracy  for  our  purpose.  All 
this,  moreover,  will  indicate  that  we  shall  have  two  equal 
right-angled  triangles  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
with  their  right  angles  at  S  and  L  respectively.  And  so  the 
plumb-line  extended  from  the  centre  to  T  will  bisect  the 
arc  S  L.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  S.  ALEX- 
ANDER. LL.D.] 

Twilight  Bow.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  some  meas- 
ure resembling  a  widely  expanded  rainbow  ;  the  conspic- 
uous colors,  however,  are  only  the  red  and  the  blue  ;  and  it 
is  often  the  most  conspicuous  when  the  weather  is  uncom- 
monly clear  and  serene.  The  middle  of  the  T.  B.,  like  that 
of  the  rainbow  when  complete,  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
sun,  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
evening  at  the  very  time  of  sunset,  and  in  the  morning  just 
at  sunrise. 

Twl'nlng  (ALEXANDER  CATLIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
'onn.,  July  5,  1801,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1820 ;  was  tutor  at 
Yale  1824-26 ;  prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  at  Middle- 
bury  Coll.  1838-49 ;  has  been  C.  E.  on  various  canals  and  R.  Rs., 
and  invented  the  first  practical  method  of  producing  ice  by 
artificial  means  in  commercial  quantities. 

Twlss  (HORACE),  K.  C.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1786,  was  called  to 
;he  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  ;  sat  in  Parl.  1820-32  and  1835- 
37  ;  favored  R.  Cath.  emancipation  and  law  reform,  but  op- 
josed  the  parliamentary  reform  bill ;  K.  C.  1827,  council  for 
;he  admiralty,  judge-advocate  under  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
under-sec,  for  the  colonies  1828 ;  wrote  leaders  and  parlia- 
mentary summaries  for  the  Times,  and  contributed  to  other 
jeriodicals ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  1844. 
D.  May  4,  1849. 

Twlss  (Sir  TUAVERS),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Westminster, 
Lond.,  about  1810,  grad.  at  Univ.  Coll.,  Ox.,  1830 ;  prof,  of 
political  economy  in  the  Univ.  of  Ox.  1842-47,  of  interna- 
iional  law  in  King's  Coll.,  Lond.,  1852-55,  and  regius  prof,  of 
civil  law  at  Ox.  1855-70  ;  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctors' 
Commons  1840 ;  commissary-gen,  of  city  and  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury 1849,  vicar-gen,  of  abp.  of  Canterbury  1852,  chancellor 
of  diocese  of  Lond.  1858,  advocate-gen.  Aug.  1867  ;  knighted 


TYBEE  ISLAND— TYXDALL. 


Nov.  1867.  In  1872  resigned  all  his  appointments.  Wrote 
Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Euro}*  futct  the  Sixteenth  Cm- 
tury.  Letttrs  ApodoHc  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  with  reference  to  the 
Law  of  Eng.  ami  (/if  Law  of  Euro}*-,  etc. 

Tybee'  Isl'and,  in  Chatham  co.,  Ga.,  lies  off  the  en- 
trance to  Savannah  River.    The  island  is  6  m.  long  and  3 
wide,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  coast-islands  by  Laz- 
aretto Creek.    At  its  N.  E.  end  stands  Tybee  light-house. 
T.  I.  has  become  historic  as  the  site  of  the  batteries  by  which 
Gen.  Gillmore  breached  Ft.  Pulaski  on  Cockspur  Island, 
Apr.  11.  1S62. 
Tyolie.    See  FORTUXA. 
Tyclio  Brahe.    See  BRAKE. 

Tycoon',  the  title  of  the  hereditary  military  ruler  of 
Japan,  once  considered  as  emp.  The  office  has  been  abol- 
ished since  the  revolution  in  favor  of  the  mikado  or  "  spirit- 
ual ruler."  The  T.  held  their  court  at  Yedo  (now  Tolsio), 
and  were  the  highest  authorities  known  to  foreigners.  The 
treaties  which  opened  Japan  to  foreign  commerce  and  resi- 
dence were  negotiated  with  the  T. 

Ty'ler,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Smith  co.,  Tex.,  270  m.  X.  of 
Galveston.  has  2  acads.  The  U.  S.  dist.  and  circuit  courts 
and  State  supreme  court  hold  sessions  here  twice  each  yr. 
Pop.  not  given  in  census  of  1880. 

Tyler  (BENNET),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Middlebury,  Conn.,  July  10, 
1783,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1804  ;  studied  theol. ;  was  pastor  of 
the  Congl.  ch.  at  S.  Britain,  Conn.,  1808-22,  pres.  of  Dart- 
mouth Coll.  1822-28,  and  pastor  of  the  Second  Congl.  ch.  at 
Portland,  Me.,  1828-83.;  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to 
the  theological  views  taught  at  Yale  Theological  Sem. 
known  as  the  "  New  Divinity,"  and  in  1834  became  pres.  and 
prof,  of  Chr.  theol.  at  the  new  sem.  founded  at  E.  Windsor, 
Conn.,  by  the  "  Pastoral  Union  "  of  chs.  in  Conn.— a  post  he 
retained  until  his  death.  May  14,  1858.  Author  of  A  History 
of  the  New  Haven  Theol.,  in  Letters  to  a  Clergyman:  The  Suf- 
ferings of  Christ  confined  to  his  Human  Nature,  The  Doctrine 
of  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  The  N.  Eng.  Revivals,  etc. 

Tyler  (DANIEL),  b.  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1799, 
grad  at  W.  Pt.  July  1819,  when  commissioned  second  lieut. 
light  artil. :  retained  in  the  5th  Inf.  June  1, 1821 ;  transferred 
to  1st  Artil.  June  12,  1821 ;  served  at  the  artil.  school  of 
practice  1824-27.  on  ordnance  duty  1830-34 ;  resigned  from 
the  army  May  31,  1834,  and  became  a  C.  E.,  being  pres.  and 
constructing  engineer  of  various  R.  Rs.  until  the  c.  war, 
when  appointed  (Apr.  23,  1861)  col.  1st  Conn.  Volunteers, 
which  regiment  he  led  to  Wash.,  and  the  next  month  was 
appointed  brig. -gen.  of  Conn.  Volunteers,  and  in  command 
of  division  at  the  action  of  Blackburn's  Ford  July  18,  and 
battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21.  Mustered  out  Aug.  11, 1861.  Re- 
appointed,  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  volunteers  Mar.  13,  1862.  Resign- 
ed Apr.  6.  1864.  D.  Nov.  30,  1882. 

Tyler  (JOHN),  10th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  in  Charles  City 
co  ,  Va.,  Mar.  29,  1790,  son  of  Judge  John  (1748-1813),  who 
was  gov.  of  Va.  1808-11,  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll. 
1806 :  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1809 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1811-16  and  1823-25,  and 
M.  C.  1816-21 ;  was  gov.  of  Va.  1825-27,  U.  S.  Senator  1827- 
36 ;  opposed  the  administration  of  Adams  and  the  tariff  bill 
of  1828 ;  made  a  3-days'  speech  against  a  protective  and  m 
favor  of  a  revenue  tariff  1832 ;  sympathized  with  the  nullifi- 
cation measures  of  S.  C.  in  that  yr. ;  voted  for  Clay's  Com- 
promise bill ;  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  Feb.  1836 ;  took 
up  his  residence  at  Williamsburg ;  was  regarded  as  a  martyr 
to  the  Whig  cause,  and  was  in  consequence  supported  in 
the  campaign  of  1836  for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  many 
Whigs  ;  sat  in  the  Va.  legislature  as  a  Whig  1839-40 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  national  Whig  convention  which  met  at  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 1839,  by  which  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Gen.  Harrison ; 
was  elected  V.-P.  Nov.  1840,  inaugurated  Mar.  4,  1841 ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison 
Apr  4 ;  retained  in  office  the  cabinet  of  his  predecessor ; 
removed  from  office  a  large  number  of  Dems.,  filling  their 
places  with  Whigs ;  convoked  Cong,  to  an  extra  session 
May  31,  1841 ;  expressed  in  a  message  his  approval  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  :  instructed  his  sec.  of  the 
treas.,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  to  submit  to  Cong.,  in  response 
to  a  joint  resolution,  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a  fiscal 
bank  of  the  U.  S.,"  which  was  passed  Aug.  6 ;  returned  that 
bill  without  his  approval  on  account  of  an  amendment  con- 
cerning branch  banks,  which  in  his  veto  message  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  unconstitutional ;  incurred  thereby  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Whigs  throughout  the  country,  who  accused 
him  of  desertion  of  their  principles  ;  was  abandoned  by_ the 
members  of  his  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster) :  filled  their  places  with  reputed  Whigs,  but  did  not 
satisfy  the  Whig  members  of  Cong.,  who  pub.  a  manifesto 
Sept.  13  breaking  off  political  relations  ;  was  abandoned  oy 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  following  yr.  as  soon  as  the  delicate 
negotiations  with  G.  Brit,  concerning  the  N.  E.  boumtary 
were  terminated  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty f(Aug  9 


12,  IBM),  wnicn  was  rejecieu  oy  me  ociy»tv.,  """  \"  ru"     "„ 
object  in  the  closing  days  of  his  administration  by  th 
sage  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  Mar.  1, 1845  ;  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  an  informal  Dem  convention  held  at 
Baltimore  in  May  1844,  but  soon  withdrew  from  the  can. 
vass ;  was  succeeded  Mar.  4, 1845,  by  James  K.  Po«.iu»?  lived 
in  almost  complete  retirement  from  po htics  until   •  eb.  isoi, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  abortive  "  peace  conven 
held  at  Wash.,  and  was  chosen  its  pres.  :  Bounced  soon 
afterward  his  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was  elected  to 
Confed.  Cong.    D.  Jan.  17,  1862.  .  PORTER  a  BLISS. 

er  (MOSES  CoiT),b,at  Griswo d .Conn .,  Aup... 183o 


Eng.  1863-67:  was  aiierwaru  prui.  ui  ^  -••«•  •"  rhecame 
Univ  of  Mich.;  is  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer,  and  to 
prof,  of  hist,  in  Cornell  Univ.  1881. 


Tyler  (ROBERT  OGDEN),  b.  in  Greene  co..  N.  Y..  Dec.  20. 
1831,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1853.  when 
commissioned  brevet  second  lieut.  of  artil. ;  joined  Col. 
Steptoe's  command,  which  marched  from  St.  Louis  to  Wash. 
Terr.  1854-55,  T.  taking  post  at  San  Francisco ;  engaged  in 
the  Yakima  (1856)  and  the  Spokane  (1858)  expeditions. 
Transferred  to  Fort  Ridgely,  Minn.,  1859,  and  New  York 
harbor  1860.  Engaged  in  the  c.  war  on  the  expedition  for 
relief  of  Ft.  Sumter  Apr.  1861 ;  in  reopening  communications 
with  Washington  r'ni  Baltimore  May  1861 ;  as  depot  quarter- 
master at  Alexandria  May-Sept. ;  as  col.  of  the  4th  Conn. 
Volunteers  in  the  defences  of  Wash,  until  the  spring  of  180:!  ; 
in  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  in  command  of  siege  batter- 
ies before  Yorktown :  in  battles  of  Hanover  C.-H.,  Gaines's 
Mill,  and  Malvern  Hill.  Promoted  to  brig.-gen.  of  volun- 
teers Nov.  29,  1862,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  Dec.  13 ;  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  subse- 
quent operations,  until  Jan.  1864 ;  covered  Wash,  and  lines 
of  communications  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jan. -May 
1864 ;  took  part  in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1804.  from  the 
Wilderness  battles  to  Cold  Harbor,  where  severely  wounded 
June  1,  and  disabled  for  further  duty  in  the  field.  Com- 
manded various  depts.  Dec.  1864-June  1866.  when  resumed 
quartermaster  duty,  in  which  dept.  he  became  lieut.-col.  and 
deputy  quartermaster-gen.  July  1866.  D.  Dec.  1, 1874. 

Tyler  (ROYALL),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  18,  1757,  grad. 
at  Harvard  1776 ;  studied  law  under  John  Adams  :  was  for 
a  short  time  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  aide  to  Gen. 
Lincoln,  which  post  he  also  filled  during  the  Shays  rebellion 
1786;  settled  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  1790;  was  judge  of  the  Vt. 
supreme  court  1794-1800,  and  chief-justice  1800-06;  pub. 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vt.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Amer.  dramatists,  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  wit, 
and  was  quite  successful  in  the  introduction  in  comedy  of 
Yankee  dialect  and  of  humorous  stories.  D.  Aug.  16,  1826. 
Tyler  (SAMUEL),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Prince  George's  co..  Md.. 
Oct.  22, 1809,  acquired  an  unusually  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Gr. ;  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt.,  1827 :  studied  law ; 
admitted  in  1831  to  the  bar  at  Frederick  City ;  in  1850  ap- 
pointed a  com.  to  simplify  the  pleadings  and  practice  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  State,  and  prepared  a  highly  esteemed 
Report ;  resided  for  some  yrs.  in  Wash.,  D.  C. ;  was  connect- 
ed as  prof,  with  the  law  dept.  of  the  Columbian  Univ. : 
wrote  chiefly  on  metaphysics.  Wrote  A  Discourse  on  the 
Baconian  Phuos.,  Burns  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man,  The  Progress 
of  Philos.  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future.  D.  Dec.  15, 1877. 

Tyler  (WILLIAM  SEYMOUR).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Harford,  Pa., 
Sept.  2,  1810,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1830  ;  taught  classics  in 
Amherst  Acad.  1830-31 :  was  tutor  in  Amherst  Coll.  1832-34  ; 
studied  theology  for  2  years  at  Andover  Seminary;  was 
in  1836  licensed  to  preach  by  the  third  presbytery  of  New 
York,  but  not  ordained  until  many  yrs.  later  (1858),  m  con- 
sequence of  his  acceptance  of  the  professorship  of  Gr.  and 
Lat.  at  Amherst  Coll. ;  became  Graves  prof,  of  Gr.  (184.)  on 
the  division  of  the  professorial  chair.  He  has  pub.  Jftitwir 
of  Rev.  Henry  Lobdell,  M.  D.,  Missionary  at  Mosul,  Plato  s 
Apology  and  Crito,  The  Theol.  of  the  Gr.  Poets,  The  Hist,  of 
Amherst  CoU.,  etc. 

Ty'lor  (EDWARD  BURNETT),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Camber- 
well,  Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  2, 1832,  ed.  at  the  Quaker  school  at 
Grove  House,  Tottenham  ;  devoted  himself  to  ethnological 
and  antiquarian  researches,  in  furtherance  of  which 
visited  Mex.  in  1860,  and  has  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  science  sometimes  called  "comparative  ethology 
(Gr  «flo«,  "  a  custom  ").  Author  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico  and 
the' Mexicans,  Ancient  and  Modern;  Researches  into  the  Early 
Hist,  of  ManJdnd  and  Development  of  Civilization.  Prwittive 
Culture  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philoso- 
phy, Religion,  Art.  and  Customs,  etc. 

Tyn'dale,  or  Tlndale  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Hunt's  Court. 
N.  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  about  1484,  stuped  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  and  afterward  at  Chnst  Church,  Ox. ;  took 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  cited  before  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Worcester  1522,  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther;  translated  into  Eng.  the  En- 
chiridion Wife,  or  Soldier's  Manual,  of  Erasmus  :  went  to 
Lond LwU  to  Hamburg  Jan.  1524 :  resided  there  nearly  a 
yr  and  translated  the  N.  T.  into  Eng..  of  which  the  latter 
nart  of  the  edition  was  bought  up  by  Tunstall.  bp.  of  Lond., 
who  burned  them  at  Cheapside  1529 ;  removed  to  Marburg 
and  oub  there  his  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man(lbX),  had 
n  inSew  with  Coverdale  at  Hamburg:  pub  his  transla- 
latiou  of  the  Pentateuch,  "  emprented  at  Marlbor 


row  [Mar- 
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hm-1  to  the  Land  of  Hesse."  1530;  had  a  bitter  controversy 
w  th  Si?  Thomas  More,  who  in  a  witty  and  abusive  pamphlet 
denounced  X  translation  and  its  author  1530-31  :  bn.ujrbt 
nut  a  revised  and  corrected  edition,  the  first  to  whkli  tn 
ut  hifname  1534;  wrote  several  doctrinal  treatises  and 
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transferred  to  the  Eng.  branch  of  the  ordnance  survey,  will, 


v«ics  by  Gerling  and  Knoblauch, 
Sworkyed  hard  in  the  laboratory 
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in  conjunction  with  Knoblauch,  making  discoveries  in  mag- 
netism and  diamaffnetlsm,  which  he  embodied  in  a  paper 
On  (he  Magneto-Optic  Properties  of  Crystals,  ami  the  Relation 
of  Magnetism  and  Diamaqnttttm  fr>  Molecular  Arrangement; 
grad.  in  1851,  present  ing  for  his  degree  an  inaugural  disser- 
tation On  Screw  Surfaces  (in  Ger.) ;  became  a  F.  R.  8.,  and 
in  1852  a  member  of  the  Brit.  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  sees,  of  its 
section  of  physics  ;  was  invited  in  Feb.  1853  to  give  one  of 
the  Friday  evening  lectures  at  the  Royal  Inst.  :  was  elected 
June  1853  prof,  of  natural  philos.  in  that  inst.  and  in  the 
govt.  school  of  mines  ;  visited  Switz.  for  the  first  time  1849 ; 
made  a  second  visit,  along  with  Huxley,  in  1856,  and  has 
since  made  annual  excursions  to  the  Alps,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  investigations  of  the  rate  of  motion 
of  glaciers  (1859)  by  planting  thermometric  stations  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  by  scaling  for  the  first 
time  the  VVeisshorn  (1861)  and  Matterhorn  (1868) ;  pub.  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
(I860),  and  in  3  vols..  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  .Mountaineering  in 
1861,  and  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps;  communicated  from 
time  to  time  memoirs  on  the  Influence  of  Crystalline  and 
Organic  Structure  upon  Magnetism,  and  on  the  Polarity  of  the. 
Diamagnetic  force,  as  well  as  upon  radiant  heat— a  subject 
which  has  been  the  field  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  described 
in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Inst.  in  1862  :  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Faraday  at  the  Trinity  House  1866,  and  supt.  of  the 
Royal  Institution  1867 ;  accompanied  to  Algeria  the  expe- 
dition sent  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  Dec.  1870 ;  visited 
the  U.  S.  in  1872  on  a  successful  lecturing-tour ;  has  been 
honored  with  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
his  discoveries  in  thermodynamics,  and  with  the  doctorate 
of  laws  from  the  univs.  of  Cambridge  (1855),  Edinburgh  (1866), 
and  Ox.  (June  18,  1873),  and  was  pres.  of  the  Brit.  Associa- 
tion in  its  session  at  Belfast  Aug.  1874,  when  his  Address 
was  the  occasion  of  a  sharp  theological  controversy  from 
its  enunciation  of  the  last  results  of  the  evolution  theory. 
He  had  already  attracted  attention  some  yrs.  before  by  his 
proposition  to  submit  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
to  a  scientific  test.  His  later  res_earches  have  been  chiefly 
upon  acoustics  in  connection  with  the  Trinity  House.  He 
also  wrote  Sound,  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures ;  Nine  Lectures 
on  Light,  Essays  on  the  Use  and  Limit  of  the  Imagination  in, 
Science,  etc.  '  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Ty'ner  (JAMES  N.),  b.  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1826, 
received  an  academic  education  ;  studied  law,  which  he 
practised  at  Peru,  Ind. ;  was  sec.  of  the  Ind.  senate  1857-61 ; 
was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector  in  1860 ;  was  a  special 
agent  of  the  P.  O.  dept.  1861-66 :  was  a  Rep.  M.  C.  1869-75 ; 
was  appointed  gov.  of  Col.  in  1875,  but  before  taking  pos- 
session of  that  post  was  made  second  assistant  P.  M.-gen., 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Jewell  in  July  1876  succeeded 
him  as  P.  M.-gen.  till  Mar.  1877. 

Tyng  (STEPHEN  HIGGINSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1800,  grad.  at  Harvard  1817 ;  studied  theol. ; 
was  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1821 ;  was  minister  of  St. 
George's,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  1821-23,  of  a  ch.  in  St.  Anne's 
parish,  Md.,  1823-29;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Phila.,  1829-33,  of 
the  ch.  of  the  Epiphany,  Phila.,  1833-45,  and  from  1845  to 
May  1878  of  St.  George's,  New  York ;  edited  successively 
the  Epis.  Recorder,  the  Theological  Repository,  and  the  Prot. 
Churchman ;  is  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  Gospel, 
forty  Years'1  Experience  in  Sunday  Schools,  The  Prayer-Book 
Illustrated  by  Scripture,  etc.— His  son,  DUDLEY  ATKINS,  b.  in 
Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  in  1825,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
1843 ;  studied  theol.  at  Alexandria  Sem. ;  took  orders  in  the 
P.  E.  Ch.  1846;  had  charge  of  parishes  at  Columbus,  O., 
Charlestown,  Va.,  and  Cin.,  O.,  and  was  rector  of  the  ch. 
of  the  Epiphany,  Phila.,  from  1854  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  Apr.  19,  1858.  The  touching  ballad  Stand  lip  for 
Jesus!  commemorates  an  incident  of  his  death-bed.  Au- 
thor of  Vital  Truth  and  Deadly  Error,  Children  of  the  King- 
dom, or  Lectures  on  family  Worship. 

Tyiig  (STEPHEN  HIGGINSON),  JR.,  D.  D.,  son  of  Stephen 
H.,  b.  at  Phila.  June  29,  1839,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1858 ; 
studied  theol.  at  the  Ya.  Epis.  Sem. ;  was  ordained  deacon 
May  8,  1861,  and  priest  Sept.  11,  1863;  became  rector  of 
the  church  of  the  Mediator,  New  York,  1863 ;  went  into 
the  army  as  chaplain  of  the  12th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  1864- 
organized  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  New  York,  1865 
building  on  42d  st.  a  ch.  which  in  1873-74  was  replaced  by  a 
large  and  commodious  edifice  ;  was  tried  in  1867  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  canon  law  of  his  Ch.  ;  edited  for  some  years 
a  weekly  religious  journal,  The  Working  Church :  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  revival  movement 'of  1875  directed  by 
Meftra.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  in  the  summer  of  1876,  with 
other  clergymen,  commenced  out-door  Sunday  services  for 
the  people  in  a  "  gospel  tent "  erected  near  his  ch.  Resign- 
ed his  rectorship  1881. 

Type-Writers.    See  WRITING-MACHINES 
Typlia.    See  CAT  TAIL. 

r!Xpl.">ld  Fever«  See  TYPHUS  AND  TYPHOID  FEVERS. 
Ty'phon,  the  Gr.  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity  called  Set 
son  of  Seb  or  Cronos  and  Nut  or  Hannut  or  Rhea,  b  on  the 
third  of  the  intercalary  days  of  the  yr.,  brother  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  Nephthys,  Haroeris,  and  Anubis.  According  to  the  Gr 
legend,  he  was  the  rival  and  opponent  of  his  brother  Osiris' 
whom  he  destroyed.  Set  afterward  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  as  Osiris  that  of  good,  in  the  religion  His 
worship  was  of  the  most  remote  period,  and  he  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  6th  dynasty,  and  in  chapters  of  the 
itual  possibly  older.  Set— or  Sutech,  another  name  of  the 
god— was  also  the  god  of  the  Aramaean  and  other  nations 
such  as  the  Khita,  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of  Egypt  as 
well  as  the  Shasu  or  Shepherds,  foreigners  who  invaded  the 
Delta  before  the  18th  dynasty.  In  the  ritual.  Set  is  said  to 
be  the  god  who  swallows  souls  and  devours  hearts,  or  Baba 
another  of  his  names,  who  feasts  off  the  wicked ;  and  else- 
where he  is  said  to  change  into  a  crocodile  to  devour 
Osiris,  who  changes  into  an  ape,  and  throughout  he  is  con- 


sidered the  evil  and  hostile  principle  of  nature.  Human 
sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been  offered  to  him  at  Heliopolis, 
and  were  abolished  by  Amasis  I.,  but  men  were  burned  in 
his  honor  at  Eileithyia,  for  which  a  red  cow  is  said  to  have 
been  afterward  substituted.  In  Gr.  mythology,  Typhon, 
called  Typhoeus,  was  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and 
Gaia,  or  a  son  of  Hera,  with  a  hundred  serpents'  heads 
vomiting  fire,  or  had  a  gigantic  human  shape,  with  wings  at 
the  belly,  and  like  the  giants  his  legs  terminated  in  snakes. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  dog  Orthros,  the  companion  of 
Geryon,  of  Cerberus,  the  Chima?ra,  and  even  Sphinx  accord- 
ing to  some  legends.  He  attacked  the  gods,  who  flew  to 
Egypt,  and  when  Zeus  endeavored  to  annihilate  him  with  a 
thunderbolt  and  harpe  or  falchion,  T.  hacked  him  to  pieces 
and  hid  the  sinews  of  the  god.  These  were  restored  to 
!  Zeus  by  Hermes  or  Mercury,  and  after  a  fierce  contest  and 
pursuit  as  far  as  Sicily,  Zeus  overcame  T.  and  placed  him 
under  Mt.  /Etna,  or,  according  to  other  versions,  under  the 
earth  in  Cilicia. 

Typhoons.    See  STORMS,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT. 

Ty'phus  and  Ty'pliold  Fevers  [typhus,  from  Gr. 
1-0009,  "stupor;"  typhoid,  from  Gr.  rO^os,  "stupor,"  and 
eWos,  "form"].  Typhus  is  a  highly  contagious,  continued 
fever,  accompanied  by  marked  cerebral  derangement.  The 
symptoms  are  a  chill,  a  congestive  febrile  .movement,  de- 
lirium, suffused  and  dusky  countenance,  heavily  coated, 
dark,  and  cracked  tongue,  quick  and  full  pulse  at  first, 
afterward  becoming  feeble.  About  the  fourth  day  a  pete- 
chial  eruption  appears  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  soon 
becoming  general.  It  either  terminates  favorably  by  a 
crisis,  or  death  occurs  from  blood-poisoning  or  exhaustion. 
Typhus  is  engendered  by  filth  and  overcrowding,  and  is 
transmitted  by  direct  contagion. 

Typhoid  is  a  mildly  infectious,  continued  fever,  accom- 
panied by  marked  abdominal  derangement.  The  symptoms 
are  "general  malaise;"  chill,  followed  by  a  persistent 
diarrhoea  of  characteristic  ochre-colored  stools,  attended 
with  abdominal  pain  and  tympanites  ;  a  febrile  movement, 
which  increases  by  regular  morning  and  evening  fluctua- 
tions, reaching  its  height  during  the  second  week.  About 
this  time  a  papular  eruption  appears  in  successive  crops 
upon  the  abdomen  and  chest.  These  symptoms  are  in- 
variably associated  with  an  enlargement  and  ulceration  of 
"  Pever's  patches."  The  predominance  of  pulmonary  or 
cerebral  symptoms  often  completely  obscures  the  intestinal 
lesion.  The  disease  terminates  either  in  a  protracted  con- 
valescence, or  death  ensues  from  exhaustion,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  or  perforation  of  the  bowel.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  the  use  of  drinking  water  that  has  been  infected 
by  typhoid  fever-germs.  It  may  also  result  from, defective 
drainage  or  sewerage,  and  in  some  instances  it  seems  to 
have  arisen  de  novo. 

Some  authorities  consider  the  2  diseases  identical,  but 
their  points  of  difference  are  quite  distinct.  Typhus  is 
more  severe  in  its  onset  than  typhoid  ;  its  eruption  appears 
earlier  and  differs  considerably  from  the  typhoid  roseola  ; 
and  the  entire  absence  in  typhus  of  the  abdominal  jesions 
that  are  so  essential  to  typhoid  proves  that  the  2  diseases 
are  not  identical.  JOHN  R.  HOBBIE. 

Typography.    See  PRINTING. 

Tyr,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  god  of  war,  had 
only  one  natural  hand ;  the  other  was  made  of  iron.  In 
order  to  persuade  the  wolf  Fenris  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
bound  with  Gleipnir,  Tyr  placed  his  right  hand  in  the  wolf's 
mouth  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  be  loosened  again ;  and 
when  the  gods  refused  to  remove  Gleipnir,  the  wolf  bit  off 
Tyr's  hand.  The  third  day  in  the  week  is  called  after  him  : 
Icel.  Tyrsdagr  ;  Dan.  Tirsdag ;  Eng.  Tuesday,  after  his  A.-S. 
name,  Tiv. 

Ty'raiit  [Gr.  rvpovref],  in  auc.  Gr.  did  not  necessarily 
designate,  as  at  present,  a  despotic  and  cruel  ruler.  The 
Gr.  T.  were  citizens  who  by  force  or  stratagem  assumed  the 
rulership  of  a  state  or  city  without  lawful  warrant. 

Tyre,  the  Tyrusof  the  ancs.,  the  Tzor  of  Script.,  was  a 
daughter-colony  of  Sidon  and  the  mother-city  of  Carthage. 
It  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  Phoe- 
nician cities,  and  flourished  for  8000  yrs. 

Tyr'lan  Purple,  a  celebrated  dye  used  by  the  ancs., 
and  prepared  extensively  at  Tyre  from  the  shell-fish  murex, 
from  each  of  which  only  a  minute  quantity  was  obtained  at 
an  enormous  cost,  and  hence  this  color  became  the  symbol 
of  imperial  power.  Purple  is  now  obtained  from  vegetable 
and  mineral  sources, 

Tyrol,  tir'rol ;  Ger.  te-rol',  prov.  of  the  Aus.  empire,  the 
anc.  Rh<Klia,  is  bounded  N.  by  Bavaria,  W.  by  Switz.,  and 
S.  by  It.,  and  comprises  an  area  of  11,324  sq.  m.,  with  805,176 
inhabs.  The  country  is  mountainous  throughout,  traversed 
from  W.  to  E.  by  3  lofty  chains  of  the  Alps— the  Tyrplese 
Alps  in  the  N.,  the  Trent  Alps  in  the  S.,  and  in  the  middle 
the  Rhffitian  Alps.  The  valley  between  the  Tyrolese  and 
Rhaetian  Alps  is  drained  by  the  Inn,  which  flows  through 
Bavaria  to  the  Danube ;  the  valley  between  the  Rhaetian 
and  Trent  Alps  is  drained  partly  by  the  Adige,  an  affluent 
of  the  Po,  partly  by  the  Drave,  which  flows  through  Styria 
to  the  Danube.  One  third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Another  third  is  covered  with  forests. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  tillage. 
'VVheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  grown ;  in  the  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  orchards  excellent  wine,  numerous  mul- 
berry trees  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  fine  fruits, 
olives,  and  figs  are  raised.  But  the  chief  industry  of  the 
people  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  especially  sheep  and  goats. 
Cap.  Innsbruck. 

Tyrone',  R.  R.  June.,  Blair  co.,  Pa.,  131  m.  E.  of  Pitts- 
burg.  Pop.  1870,  1840  :  1880.  2678. 

Tyrone  (HUGH  O'Neill),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Ire.  about  1550, 
commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  the  war  against  the  rebel  earl  of  Desmond  1579-83  ; 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Eng.  govt.  while 
conspiring  against  it ;  formed  an  alliance  with  Red  Hugh, 
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the  chief  of  the  O'Donnells,  1590  :  assumed  the  title  of 
'  The  O'Neill ;"  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Ire.  to  Philip  II. 
of  sp. ;  defeated  sir  John  Norris,  and  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor  1597  ;  defeated  and  killed  Marshal  Bagnal  at  Black- 
water  Aug.  14.  1598 ;  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex  Sept.  8,  1599:  retreated  from  Minister  before  Lord 
Deputy  Mouutjoy  1600;  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  Sp., 
but  was  defeated  with  his  Sp.  allies  in  an  attack  upon  Kin- 
sale  Dec.  1601 :  surrendered  to  Mountjoy  ;  received  a  pardon 
1602  :  presented  himself  to  King  James,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  earldom  and  estates  1603 ;  was  suspected  in  1607  of 
being  engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy  ;  proceeded  to  Brussels 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Sp.  govt.,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  blindness, 
a  pensioner  of  the  king  of  Sp.  and  of  the  pope.  D.  in  1616. 

Ty'roslne,  a  nitrogenous  substance  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  albuminoid  bodies  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
putrefaction,  was  first  obtained  by  decomposing  caseine 
with  fusing  potash.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating 
water  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Tyrrlieiila.    See  ETRURIA. 

Tj'rrlie'niau  Sea,  The,  the  anc.  Mare  Tyn'henum,  is 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between  the  It. 
mainland  and  the  islands  of  Sard.,  Corsica,  and  Sic. 

Tyrtse'us,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  a  lame  school- 
master of  Attica  and  of  mean  extraction.  When,  in  the 
second  Messeuian  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens 
for  a  leader  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  the  Athenians,  moved 
by  fear  and  jealousy,  are  said  to  have  sent  them  T.  as  the 
most  unfit  person  they  could  find  for  the  position.  T.,  how- 
ever, was  possessed  of  eminent  lyrical  power,  and  by  his 
songs  so  aroused  the  Lacedaemonians  that  they  finally  came 
victorious  out  of  the  war  (668  B.  c.). 

Ty'son  (Jos  ROBERTS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Feb.  12,  1804. 
became  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  ;  served  in  the  city  coun- 
cils and  in  the  State  legislature ;  was  M.  C.  1855-56 ;  pos- 
sessed literary  and  artistic  accomplishments  :  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  publication  of  the  archives  of  Pa., 
and  projected  a  hist,  of  the  Amer.  colonies,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  prosecuting  by  his  death,  June  27,  1858. 
Author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Penal  Laws  of  Pa.,  A  Discourse  on 
the  Integrity  of  the  Legal  Character,  On  the  Colonial  Hist,  of 
tftf  E.  and  some  of  the  S.  States,  etc. 

Tzar.    See  CZAR. 

U. 

U.  a  letter  long  used  interchangeably  with  V,  but  at  pres- 
ent u  always  represents  a  vowel,  and  v  a  consonant.  The 
vowel  M  has  4  principal  sounds  in  Eng. :  (1)  the  sound  of  v  in 
tube  •  (2)  the  sound  as  heard  in  rule;  (3)  the  sound  heard  m 
bull  •  (4)  that  heard  in  burn  or  in  tub,  but  in  the  latter  word 
it  has  a  shorter  sound  than  in  the  former.  U  in  chem.  is  the 
svmbol  of  uranium. 

"  Ubii,  the  name  of  a  Germanic  people  settled  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Sieg^  to 
the  Lahn,  between  the  Sigambrii  to  the  X.  and  the  Suevi  to 
the  S  Caesar  describes  them  as  bein^  quite  familiar  with 
Gallic  manners  and  civilization.  When  they  were  too  hard 
pressed  by  their  wild  neighbors,  the  Suevi,  Agrippa  removed 
them,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  insurrection  of  Civilis  (70  A.  D.)they  participated  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  because  they  were  compelled  by  force. 
Soon  after  they  became  merged  into  the  Franks. 

t  oa  j  ale,  oo-kl-ah'la,  or  Ucayall,  river  of  S.  Amer.,  is 
formed  in  Peru  by  the  junction  of  2  smaller  streams  rising 
in  the  Andes  and  passing  near  Cuzco.  It  runs  N.,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  1100  m.  joins  the  Amazon,  of  which  it  1° 
the  most  distant  source. 

I'dall,  or  Woodall  (NICHOLAS),  b.  in  Hampshire,  Eng., 
in  1504  grad.  at  Corpus  Christ!  Coll.,  Ox.,  1524,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow ;  wrote  verses  for  the  City  of  London  pageant 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  May  1533 ;  toot 
orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Ref. :  was  master  of  Eton  School  1534-43 ;  pub.  Flovresfo 
Latin  Snekynge,  Selected  and  Gathered  out  of  Terence,  and  tM 
mine  translated  into  EnglyssJie  ;  wrote  Ralph  Roister  Doister, 
memorable  as  the  earliest  Eng.  comedy  known  to  be  extant. 
U  was  dismissed  from  the  mastership  of  Eton  m  1»43  in  con- 
sequence of  having  removed  from  the  chapel  some  silver 
images ;  was  vicar  of  Braintree,  Essex,  1537-14 ;  entered  the 
service  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr ;  obtained  on  the  accessio 
of  Edward  VI.  the  rectory  of  Calborne ;  edited  The  f%r 
Tome  or  Volume  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  ujmn  the  J\ 
T  •  became  canon  of  Windsor  1551-56,  and  head-master  of 
Westminster  School  1555,  and  wrote  for  the  queen  s  enter 
tainment  various  Dialogues  and  Interludes  p.  Dec. loob 

U'grlans,  The,  a  Finnish  tribe,  inhabiting  parts  of  the 
govt  of  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  speak  a  primitive  Finnic  dialect, 
mixed  with  Tartaric  elements,  and  occupy  a  very  low  stage 
of  civilization.  They  are  nominally  Chrs.,  but  their  religion 
is  really  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Mohammedanism  and 
Shamanism.  They  are  nomads,  and  hunting  and  fishing  are 
their  chief  occupations.  %l  „„«, 

Uh'lan,  or  Hiilan  [Tartar  for  "  brave  or 
ful'M,  a  soldier  of  certain  corps  of  light  cav.  t.  are  em- 
ploved  in  the  Rus.,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  Ger. armies. 
P  tlilaud,  oo'lahut  (JOHASN  LUDWIG),  b.  at  Tubingen  Apr 
26, 1787,  studied  law  at  the  uuir.  of  his  natV?,clVv4£pmbPr2 
in  Stuttgart  1812-14  :  became  a  member  of  the  \\  urtembeig 
assembfy  in  1819;  was  appointed  prof,  of  the  Ger  laug. .and 
lit.  at  Tubingen  in  1830 :  sat  in  the  national  assembly  ot 
Frankfort  in  1848.  His  ballads  and  lyrical  poems  made  him 
the  head  of  the  Swabian  school.  His  scientific  "searches 
are  of  great  value :  Ueber  das  dtJ™»*>"***$P^nt ^L 
Walthervon  der  Vogelu-eide,  etc.,  and  his  collect  on _of  Alt< 
hoch-  und  niederdeutsche  VoiMieder.  D.  Nov.  id,  IBM. 

Ub'richsvllle,  R.  R.  June.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  O.    i 
1870,  1541 ;  1880,  2790. 


Ik  iah,  city,  cap.  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal..  100  m.  N.  W.  of 
Sacramento,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  966 ;  1880,  2076,  in- 
hiding  933  in  city. 

I  'kraine  (the  "frontier-land"),  the  name  commonly 
riven  to  that  easternmost  portion  of  Poland  which,  exteml- 
ug  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper  along  its  middle  COIUM  . 
and  conquered  by  the  Poles  in  1320,  formed  the  frontier  of 
;he  Polish  empire  against  the  Tartars.  It  soon  became  an 
apple  of  contention  between  Rus.  and  Poland,  and  after  the 
second  division  of  Poland  it  was  taken  by  RU?M;I. 

Ul'cer  and  I'lcera'tlon  [Gr.  iAicos:  Lat.  vlcut],  the 
process  of  molecular  death  or  disintegration  occurring  on 
;he  surfaces  of  the  body  at  points  where  nutrition  is  low 
u  consequence  of  local  irritation  or  injury  or  defective  cir- 
julation  and  bad  states  of  the  blood.  U.  are  classed  as— 
;i)  Simple  or  healthy  U.,  if  the  term  is  not  a  misnomer— 
;hat  is,  I",  having  a  healthful  tendency  to  heal.  <2)  Weak 
I*.,  lacking  the  florid  color  and  healing  tendency  of  the  first 
class  ;  they  often  result  from  the  debilitated  health  of  the 
subject.  (3)  Indolent  U. ;  often  all  recuperative  power  is 
ost ;  usually  the  border  is  thickened  and  elevated,  and  may 
be  indurated.  (4)  Irritable  U.  are  painful,  and  may  bleed 
upon  touch.  (5)  Inflamed  U.  U.  are  liable  to  become  iu- 
lamed  upon  slight  local  irritation  or  derangement  of  the 
blood,  use  of  alcohol,  and  exposure  to  cold.  (6)  Sloughing 
U.,  conditions  often  following  the  inflamed  U.  or  very  low 
states  of  health.  (7)  Serpiginous  U.,  when  some  specific 
vice  of  the  blood  gives  it  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  it  pur- 
sues a  tortuous,  serpentine  course.  (8>  Specific  U.,  with  un- 
dermined edges,  due  to  primary  deposits  beneath  the  skin, 
which  soften  and  discharge  upon  the  surface. 

The  simple  U.  needs  simply  to  be  kept  clean  and  protect- 
ed by  any  bland  cooling  lotion  or  ointment ;  the  weak  and 
indolent  requires  stimulating  applications :  the  indurated 
often  requires  the  incision  of  its  thickened  borders  or  re- 
moval by  strapping  with  plaster ;  the  elastic  bandage  will 
effect  a  speedy  cure  in  many  cases ;  the  inflamed  U.  calls 
for  cold  and  evaporating  lotions ;  the  sloughing,  for  anti- 
septics. In  all  forms  the  diet  must  be  rich,  the  appetite 
maintained  by  tonics,  and  the  blood  enriched  by  iron  and 
often  alteratives.  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

t  le'nia  [Arab.,  "wise"],  in  Mohammedan  countries,  a 
judge  of  the  law  and  of  religion.  Strictly,  the  name  is 
plural,  including,  as  a  class  term,  all  muftis,  mollahs,  cadis, 
and  indeed  all  who  are  learned  in  religion  and  the  law. 
These  are  designated,  in  a  body,  the  ulema. 

Ul'flla.  or  \Vulnla  [that  is,  "Little  Wolf;"  grecized, 
Ulnhilas],  b.  in  318  among  the  pagan  Visigoths,  at  that  time 
settled  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube  in  the  Dacian  terrs., 
and  descended  from  a  Chr.  family.  Thus  he  was  ed.  m 
Christianity,  and  learned  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Gr.  langs. 
In  348  he  was  consecrated  bp.  among  the  Goths,  and  so 
great  was  his  success  in  converting  them  to  Christianity 
that  he  is  generally  designated  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths. 
U  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  prin.  work  is  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Gothic.  For  the  O.  T.  he  used  the  Septua- 
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letters.  This  translation  accompanied  the  Goths  in  all  t 
wanderings,  but  in  the  9th  century'  it  disappeared,  together 
with  the  laug.  and  national  existence  of  the  people  ;  and  it 
remained  unknown  and  forgotten  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  when  Arnold  Mercator  discovered,  m  the 
abbey  of  Werden,  a  fragment  of  it  containing  the  4  gospels. 
It  was  the  so  called  Codex  Argenteus,  written  with  silver 
letters  on  purple  parchment.  It  was  transferred  fromWer- 
den  to  Prague,  and  thence  the  Swedes  carried  it  as  spoil  m 
1648  to  Upsal,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  D.  388. 

I  I iiiMiital.  or  Mjassutal,  an  important  commercial 
station  of  Mongolia,  in  lat.  48°  2?  N.,  Ion.  97°  E.,  on  the  line 
between  the  Rus.  frontier  and  Si-N  gan-Foo,  cap.  oftheOUL 
prov.  of  Shen  See,  and  prin.  depot  for  all  goods  destined  for 
the  markets  of  Central  Asia.  It  consists  of  a  civil  and  a 
military  quarter. 

riliiiami  (KARL).    See  APPENDIX. 


an  ant iciSted  aT  act  by  Lord  Anson's  expedition;  was 
elected  a^.R  *^3™™gJSffii  in  ?  "me"!  pX™ 


roval  woollen  manufactories  and  m  the  reform  of  the  colls 
of  hist  iiid  surgery,  and  superintended  the  completion  of 
?!,P  basins  of  Ferroi  and  Cartagena :  became  the  first  Sp.  gov. 
o  1^  176l°but  was  unable  ^establish  his  govt  and  was 
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ULPI  AN  US-UNION  CITY. 


style,  486  ft.  long,  300  ft.  broad,  and  141  ft.  high.  Ulm  is  for- 
tified, and  contains  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  On  Oct. 
17  1805,  Gen.  Mack,  at  the  head  of  an  Aus.  army  of  30,000 
men,  here  capitulated  to  Napoleon.  Pop.  32,699. 

I  Ipianu*  (DoMiTius),  distinguished  as  a  jurist,  he 
various  judicial  offices  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla.  Alexander  Severus  made  him  maguter  scrtiuorum, 
nmfectus  annona,  and  jrrcefectus  pnetorio,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  soldiers  in  228  before  the  eyes  of  the  emp. 
Of  his  writings  only  fragments  exist,  but  about  %  of  the 
JHvest  of  Justinian  consists  of  excerpts  from  his  books.  _ 

Ultramarine'  [Fr.  outre  mer,  "  beyond  the  sea  - 
from  Asia],  a  blue  pigment  formerly  obtained  from  lapis 
lazuli,  a  mineral  containing  silica,  alumina,  soda,  lime,  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  little  sulphur  and  iron,  with  a  very  little  chlo- 
rine and  water.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Transylvania,  Per., 
Chi.,  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  the  E.  I.,  and  furnishes  a  beauti- 
ful and  very  durable  pigment. 

I  Itrainoii'taiiiMiii,  a  tendency  within  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
to  place  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  disci- 
pline in  the  hands  of  the  pope  at  Home— ultra .monies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  "—in  opposition  to  the  tendency, 
original  in  Christianity,  of  placing  the  national  chs.  m  par- 
tialindependence  of  the  Rom.  curia,  and  making  the  pope 
subordinate  to  the  statutes  of  an  oecumenical  council. 

Ultramoiitaiilsts.    See  ULTRAMONTANISM. 

Ulys'ses,  or  Odysseus,  a  son  of  Laertes,  the  husband 
of  Penelope,  the  father  of  Telemachus,  king  of  Ithaca; 
participated  in  the  expedition  against  Troy ;  wandered  for 
many  yrs.  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  did  not  reach 
home  until  20  yrs  after  his  departure.  He  plays  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  Iliad,  and  is  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey. 

I  'ma,  one  of  the  names  of  the  most  important  goddess 
of  the  modern  Hindoo  pantheon,  the  wife  of  Siva,  otherwise 
called  Durga,  Devi,  Bhavani,  Kali,  or  Parvati. 

Um'foer  [Lat.  terra  umbria,  umbria  ;  Fr.  argile  ochreuse 
brune,  terre  fine  de  Turquie  umber],  a  mineral  pigment  for- 
merly obtained  from  Umbria  in  It.,  but  at  present  chiefly 
imported  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Its  composition  is— 
silica,  13  per  cent. ;  alumina,  5  per  cent. ;  oxide  of  iron,  48 
per  cent. ;  oxide  of  manganese,  20  per  cent. ;  water,  14  per 
cent. ;  being  essentially  a  silicious  brown  haematite. 

Umbrel'la-  Bird,  one  of  the  most  singular  birds 
known,  is  the  Cephalopterus  ornatus  of  S.  Amer.,  one  of  the 
Corvida?  of  the  group  called  fruit-crows.  On  its  head  is  a 
curious  crest  of  blue  hair-like  feathers,  and  beneath  its 
throat  hangs  a  large  wattle  covered  also  with  blue  feathers. 
It  is  of  a  deep-black  color,  and  of  the  size  of  the  crow. 

Umbrel'la- Shell  (Umbrella),  a  genus  of  gasteropod 
mollusks  of  the  family  Pleurobranchidae.  The  small,  um- 
brella-shaped shell  only  covers  the  more  important  organs, 
and  the  shell  itself  is  often  concealed  by  the  mantle. 

Umbrella  Tree,  a  small  tree  of  the  genus  Magnolia 
(M.  umbrella),  found  in  the  IT.  S.  along  the  Alleghany  Mts. 
from  Pa.  to  Ky. ;  has  obovate-lanceolate  leaves,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  a  rose-colored  fruit.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  the  leaves  being  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the 
flowering  branches  in  an  iimbrella-like  circle. 

Um'brla,  an  auc.  division  of  It.,  between  Etruria  and 
the  Ager  Gallicus,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from 
Msis  to  Rubicon,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  tribe. 

I  iia<l  i  I  la.  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

I  iiVial  Let'ters  [Lat.  unciales  literve,  from  uncla, 
"inch"],  a  term  used  in  diplomatics  and  palfeography  to 
indicate  characters  of  a  large  and  round  form  used  in  some 
anc.  MSS.  The  earliest  Gr.  and  Lat.  MSS.  are  written  in 
majwculce  or  capital  letters,  which  were  used  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  necessity  for  more 
rapid  writing  brought  into  general  use  characters  of  a 
smaller  form  composed  of  rounded  and  not  straight  lines, 
termed  uncial,  many  of  the  letters  resembling  the  majus- 
cule, or  capital,  and  others  the  minuscule,  or  small,  letters. 

Unction,  Extreme.    See  EXTREME  UNCTION. 

Un'derwood  (JOSEPII  ROGERS),  b.  in  Goochland  co., 
Va.,  Oct.  24,  1791,  went  to  Ky.  ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Lex- 
ington 1811 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At 
Dudley's  defeat  in  1813  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1813 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  at  Glasgow,  Ky. ;  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1816-19 ;  in  1823  removed  to 
Bowling  Green ;  was  member  of  the  assembly  1825-26,  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  1828-35,  M.  C.  1835-43,  member  and 
speaker  of  the  house  in  the  Ky.  legislature  1846,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor 1847-53,  Presidential  elector  in  1824  and  1844,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Dem.  convention  at  Chicago  in  1864. 
D.  Aug.  23,  1876. 

Undine'  [Lat.  unda,  "wave"],  in  medieval  supersti- 
tion, a  water-spirit,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  nymphs  of 
classical  mythology. 

I  ii'd ii latory  Theory  of  Light,  the  theory  which 
regards  light  as  a  mode  of  motion  generated  by  molecular 
vibrations  in  the  luminous  source,  and  propagated  by  undu- 
lations in  a  subtile  medium,  sensibly  imponderable,  pre- 
sumed to  pervade  all  space,  including  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  ponderable  bodies.  Only 
one  other  theory  can  be  opposed  to  this,  the  theory  which 
supposes  light  to  consist  of  material  particles  emitted  from 
the  source,  and  projected  in  straight  lines  in  all  directions 
with  a  velocity  which  continues  uniform  at  all  distances, 
and  is  the  same  for  all  intensities.  The  phenomena  of  light 
are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  undulatory  theory. 

The  laws  of  vibration,  and  also  of  the  composition  of 
vibrations,  must  first  be  presumed  to  be  understood.  The 
manner  in  which  a  vibrating  solid  generates  undulations  in 
a  surrounding  elastic  medium  is  explained  at  length  in  the 
article  ACOUSTICS,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In  that 
explanation,  however,  mention  is  only  made  of  undulatory 
movements  excited  in  a  single  determinate  direction.  It 
is  impossible,  nevertheless,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  an 
elastic  fluid  at  any  point,  in  any  direction  whatever,  with- 
out disturbing  that  of  the  adjacent  molecules,  and  so  giving 


rise  to  tremors  in  all  directions.  Accordingly,  if  the  original 
disturbance  is  confined  to  a  mere  point,  the  generated  wave 
will  be  spherical ;  and  such  also  will  be  sensibly  its  form, 
whatever  be  the  dimensions  of  the  vibrating  body,  when 
the  distance  from  the  body  is  considerable  compared  with 
those  dimensions.  The  curvature  of  a  spherical  surface  is 
less  in  proportion  as  the  radius  is  greater.  Hence,  at  a 
very  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  the 
wave-front  is  sensibly  plane.  It  should  further  be  kept  in 
mind  that  inasmuch  as  the  movements  of  the  molecules  in 
undulations  may  be  derived  from  any  of  the  possible  modes 
of  vibration,  those  movements  may  be  circular  or  elliptical 
as  well  as  linear,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  radius  of  the  wave,  may  be  transverse  to  it,  or 
may  take  place  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  wave-surface. 
In  the  case  of  circular  movements  performed  around  the 
radius  as  an  axis,  an  undulation  will  therefore  consist  of  a 
chain  of  molecules  occupying  positions  less  and  less  ad- 
vanced, in  the  direction  of  progress,  in  their  respective 
circles,  until  the  last  differs  from  the  first  by  360°.  Accord- 
ingly, at  any  instant,  the  molecules  in  such  undulations,  or 
series  of  undulations,  will  present  the  exact  counterpart, 
direct  or  reversed,  of  the  thread  of  a  screw. 

Now,  suppose  that,  in  the  way  of  an  advancing  plane 
wave-surface,  and  parallel  to  it,  there  be  interposed  a  plane 
obstructing  solid,  having  in  it  a  small  aperture  through 
which  a  minute  elementary  portion  of  the  movement  may 
be  propagated,  while  all  the  remaining  part  is  arrested, 
then  this  aperture  will  become  the  centre  of  a  new  spherical 
wave  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  solid  be 
perforated  by  a  great  number  of  apertures,  each  of  these 
will  generate  its  own  independent  wave ;  and  all  these 
waves,  as  in  their  progress  they  encounter  each  other  and 
become  blended,  will  ultimately  reproduce  anew  the  plane 
wave  from  which  they  originated.  By  supposing  the  num- 
ber of  these  apertures  infinitely  great,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  infinitely  small,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  plane  wave  is  equivalent  to  an  infinite  number  of 
spherical  waves,  whose  centres  are  infinitely  near  to  each  other 
in  that  plane,  and  of  which  the  plane  wave  is  the  resultant ; 
so  that  if,  at  any  time,  we  intercept  any  number  of  these 
component  waves,  either  such  as  are  contiguous  to  each 
other,  or  such  as  are  separated  by  determinate  intervals, 
the  consequences  of  the  proceeding  may  be  calculated 
a  priori  by  finding  the  resultant  of  those  which  remain  un- 
obstructed. This  principle,  which  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  physical  theory  of  undulation  as  applied  to 
optics,  was  first  laid  down  by  Huyghens.  By  the  proper 
application  of  this  principle,  all  the  phenomena  of  reflec- 
tion, refraction,  single  and  double,  diffraction,  and  polariza- 
tion may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  subject  is  very 
fully  treated  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

U  n  fermented  Oread.    See  BREAD. 

U'nlcorn  [Lat.  unum,  "one,"  and  cornu,  a  "horn"], 
described  by  various  writers,  from  Ctesias  and  Pliny  down, 
as  a  horse-like  creature  with  a  straight  horn  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  Its  figure  occurs  as  a  heraldic  charge. 

Union,  yfln'yun,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  tp.  1870.  2845  ;  1880,  3637,  including  1267  in  v. 

Union,  American.    See  SOVEREIGNTY. 

Union,  American.  The  United  States  of  America 
constitute  a  federal  republic  of  a  novel,  peculiar,  and  extra- 
ordinary character.  There  has  never  been  anything  like  it 
in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  true  there  have  been  many 
federal  or  confederated  unions ;  but,  in  speaking  of  the 
American  Union  and  its  rare  and  peculiar  features,  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  Political  Pkilosophy,.voL  iii.  p.  336,  says: 
"  It  is  not  at  all  a  refinement  that  a  federal  union  should  be 
formed.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  men's  joint  operations 
in  a  very  rude  state  of  society,  but  the  regulation  of  such  a 
union  upon  pre-established  principles  ;  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  govt.  and  legislation  of  which  the  different  sub- 
jects shall  be  not  individuals  but  states ;  the  application  of 
legislative  principles  to  such  a  body  of  states,  and  the  devising 
of  means  for  keeping  its  integrity  as  a  federacy,  while  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  individual  states  are  maintained 
entire,  is  the  very  greatest  refinement  in  social  oolicy  to 
which  any  state  of  circumstances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to 
which  any  age  has  ever  given  birth."  The  A.  U.  of  the  sep- 
arate States  is  not  what  the  Germans  style  a  Bimdesstaat,  or 
an  incorporated  union  or  consolidated  state  or  nation  ;  nor 
is  such  a  union  as  is  characterized  by  the  Germans  as 
Staatenbund,  or  states-union.  Under  the  Amer.  system,  while 
the  States  collectively  constitute  an  international  unit  as 
regards  third  parties,  yet  they  do  not  cease  to  be  interna- 
tional units  as  regards  each  other.  (See  decisions  of  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  13  Peters,  559,  and  STEPHENS'S  Constitutional 
View  of  the  Late  War,  vol.  i.  p.  393.)  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Union  (Orltlsh).  The  present  Brit,  empire  is  com- 
posed of  the  3  kingdoms  of  Eng.,  Scot.,  and  Ire.,  which  long 
preserved  their  independence  under  the  same  crown,  Ire. 
having  been  an  appendage  of  the  English  royal  domain  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  Scot,  having  been  governed  by  the 
kings  of  Eng.  since  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  that  throne 
(1603).  The  legislative  union  with  Scot,  was  consummated  by 
a  treaty  signed  by  20  corns.,  ratified  by  the  Eng.  and  Scotch 
Paris.,  and  finally  proclaimed  May  1,  1707.  The  legislative 
union  with  Ire.  was  not  consummated  until  1801. 

Union,  Christian.    See  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Sullivan  co., 
Ind.,  on  Wabash  River,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Christian  Connection,  was  incorporated  in  1859,  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $100,000,  and  occupies  several  buildings.  There 
are  academic,  business,  classical,  musical,  and  scientific 
depts.,  to  which  both  sexes  are  admitted.  It  also  gives  dis- 
abled soldiers  free  instruction. 

Union  City,  R.  R.  June.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.,  84  m.  N.  E. 
of  Indianapolis.  Forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and 
other  valuable  woods  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1870, 
1439 ;  1880,  2478. 
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I'lilou  City,  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  St.  Joseph 
River,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2121 ;  1880, 
2i>72,  including  1280  in  city. 

Union  City,  R.  R.  June.,  Erie  co..  Pa.,  23  m.  S.  E*  of 
Erie.  Fop.  1870,  1500  ;  1880,  2171. 

Union  City,  It.  R.  June.,  Obion  co.,  Tenn.  Pop  of  dist. 
1870,  2479;  1880.  3734,  including  1879  in  city. 

Union  College,  or  Union  University,  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  incorporated  in  1795  under  the  name  of  Union 
College,  indicative  of  the  union  of  the  various  evangelical 
sects  engaged  in  its  foundation.  About  4000  alumni  have 
left  its  halls.  The  faculty  consists  of  12  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  2  tutors,  and  there  are  2  courses  of  study  in  the  coll. 
proper— the  classical  and  the  scientific.  There  is  a  flourish- 
ing engineering  school,  and  the  chemical  and  nat.  hist, 
depts.  are  provided  with  ample  means  for  practical  study 
in  the  laboratory  and  the  field.  An  academical  dept.  for 
preparatory  collegiate  instruction  has  been  established. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Dr.  Potter  to  the  presidency 
(1871),  measures  were  instituted  to  bring  the  coll.  into  con- 
nection with  the  Albany  Med.  and  Law  Schools  of  the  Al- 
bany Univ.  and  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  an  act  was 
passed  to  that  effect  which  embodies  all  these  schools  into 
one  univ.  bond  under  the  title  of  the  "  Union  University," 
in  which,  however,  each  body  was  to  maintain  its  corpo- 
rate rights  and  privileges  and  pursue  its  respective  aims. 

Union,  Evangelical,  or  Evaiigelische  Kirche, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed.     See  EVANGELICAL  CHS. 
Union  Springs,  It.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala., 
55  m.  from  Columbus.    Pop.  1870,  1455 ;  1880,  1862. 

Union  Springs,  C'ayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  E. 
shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  10  m.  from  Auburn,  the  co.-seat. 
Pop.  1870,  1150  ;  1880,  1210. 
Unions,  Trades.    See  TRADES-UNIONS. 
Un'iontown,  on  R.  R.,  Perry  co.,  Ala.,  30  m.  W.  of 
Selma.    Pop.  1870,  1444  ;  1880,  810. 

Uiiioutowu,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.  (orig- 
inally Beesontown),  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  laid  out  by 
J  Beeson  1783.  incorporated  1796.   Pop.  1870,  2503 ;  1880,  3265. 
Un'Ionville,  on  R.  R.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  34  m.  N.  of 
New  Haven.    Pop.  not  given  in  census  of  1880. 

Unita'rianisin  [Lat.  unitas].  Ever  since  thinking  man 
has  been  in  the  world  there  have  been  speculations  about 
the  Cause  of  all  things.  These  speculations  have  always 
held  to  one  Being  supreme,  while  they  have  been  put  into 
various  forms— polytheism,  trinity,  or  simple  and  indivisible 
unity.  Judaism  was  undoubtedly  Unitarian,  and  it  is  held 
that  Christianity  was  at  the  start.  The  earliest  ehs.  of  which 
we  have  any  definite  knowledge  consisted  in  great  num- 
bers of  Unitarians.  Believers  in  Christ  at  the  beginning 
were  simply  denominated  Christians ;  but  the  oldest  body 
of  Chrs.  holding  a  distinctive  faith  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion —  i.  e.  the  Ebionites  —  were  undoubtedly  Unitarians ; 
and  the  earliest  Fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen,  while  advocating  their  "  Economy,"  the  initial  form 
of  Trinity,  evidently  wrote  in  an  apologetic  strain,  as  if 
they  felt  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  opinion  against 
them.  Gradually,  however,  the  early  Fathers,  falling  m 
with  Platonic  speculations,  were  tending  to  ideas  of  a  Trin- 
ity, but  it  was  not  till  the  4th  or  5th  century  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  completely  formulated  and  estab- 
lished. And  this  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the 
settled  orthodoxy  of  the  Ch.,  till  in  the  16th  century  U.  was 
revived  by  the  Socinl. 

Laelius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew,  were  Its 
of  a  noble  family.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they 
should  have  been  learned  men  and  studious  in  the  Scripts, 
and  that  both  should  have  broken  off  from  the  religion  of 
their  education  and  social  position  to  embrace  new  and  un 
popular  opinions  — so  unpopular  and  dangerous  to  them 
that  they  both  found  it  expedient  to  leave  their  country 
Laelius  went  to  Switz.,  where  he  d.  in  Zurich  in  1562.  Faustus 
resided  in  Bale,  and  spent  some  time  in  collecting  and  ar 
ranging  the  papers  which  Laelius  had  left  to  him,  and  then 
went  to  Transylvania,  where  a  number  of  Unitarian  ens 
were  formed  and  established.  Thence  he  removed  to  Poland 
His  speculations  gave  offence  to  the  lower  classes ;  they 
rose  against  him :  a  mob  broke  into  his  house,  tore  nin 
from  a  sick-bed,  exposed  him  in  the  market-place,  ransacked 
his  dwelling,  and  destroyed  his  MSS. ;  and  he  died  nea 
Cracow  in  1604.  a  martyr  to  his  faith.  There  is  still  left 
however,  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  a  considerable 
body  of  Unitarians  who  inherit  his  faith. 

In  Ger.,  Eng.,  and  Amer.,  U.  has  found  a  more  favorable 
soil,  and  many  chs.  in  the  2  latter  countries,  about  3 
each,  bear  the  name  ;  beside  1000  or  2000  congregations  o 
Univts.,  and  more  than  as  many  of  a  body  which  refuse 
every  name  but  that  of  Christians.    In  Ger.  the  speculation 
of  many  of  her  eminent  theologians  and  critics  have  takei 
the  same  direction,  without  any  formal  separation  from  tli 
Lutheran  Ch. ;  while  in  Fr.  only  the  honored  names  of  t 
Coquerels,  father  and  son,  have  been  distinctly  known  11 
connection  with  it.     In  Eng.  its  earliest  confessors  wer 
Thomas  Firmin,  a  merchant  of  Lond.,  and  John  Biddle,  wn 
set  up  in  Lond.  the  first  Unit,  public  worship  known  m  i-ng 
He  was  pursued  and  hounded  through  5  imprisonments,  ti 
on  the  6th  he  d.  in  a  dungeon  on  Sept.  22, 1662,  at  the  age  o 


Wm.  Jones  ;  and  of  authors  such  as  W. 

Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  Priestley,  and  Lardner,  beside  thus 
of  thft  nrpsniit  dav.  as  Josenh  Blanco  White  and   his  blOg 

Also  to  be 


oi    I'orisiuouui,   me    luuuuci    <_>i    me    *-*w>~—   -:~\-..     •   «_ 

of  noted  women,  Joanna  Baillie  and  Florence  Ntehttagsae 
Boston,  with  its  vicinity,  may  be  called  the  D 


in  Amer.  The  controversy  which  brought  matters  to 
mt  result  in  a  good  many  chs.  there  and  in  N.  Eng..  car- 
ed on  by  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem  and  Prof.  Stuart  of  An- 
over  on  one  side,  and  Channing  and  Prof.  Henry  Ware, 
r.,  and  Norton  on  the  other,  broke  out  in  1812.  Just  before, 
n  1810,  Noah  Worcester  had  pub.  his  Bible  Xtics.  Nearly  30 
rs.  before,  Dr.  James  Freeman  of  King's  chapel  in  Boston 
ad  taken  the  same  ground,  and  his  congregation  altered 
ic  Liturgy  in  accordance  with  his  views.  It  was  the  first 
ii.  in  Amer.  that  decidedly  espoused  the  Unit,  faith,  though 
nany  yrs.  before  Jonathan  Mayhew,  pastor  of  the  West  ch. 
i  Boston,  was  known  as  an  Arian.  The  Amer.  Unit.  Asso- 
iation  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1825,  chiefly  for  the  publi- 
ation  and  distribution  of  tracts  and  books.  It  has  used  its 
unds  also  to  build  chs.  and  assist  feeble  ones,  and  to  send 
ut  preachers  in  this  country  :  and  it  has  for  a  number  of 
rs.  supported  a  missionary  in  India,  Mr.  Dall.  But  the  first 
eneral  convocation  of  the  Unit,  clergy  of  Amer.  was  held 
n  New  York  in  1865,  consisting  of  ministers  and  delegates 
rom  the  chs. ;  and  on  this  occasion  arose  and  was  keenly 
ebated  the  question  about  a  creed.  But  the  word  met  with 
no  favor  in  the  conference.  The  affirmations  of  the  confer- 
nce  were— that  every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  judge  for 
limself,  unbound  by  any  set  of  articles  ;  that  while  proi 
ng  itself  to  be  a  Chr.  body,  it  left  every  one  to  decide  for 
limself  what  Christianity  itself  is—?,  t.  without  forfeiting 
lis  place  in  the  body,  to  choose  among  the  conflicting  views 
>f  Chr.  doctrine  and  statement  that  which  seemed  to  him 
o  be  true  and  right. 

In  fact,  U.  is  characterized  not  so  much  as  being  a  system 
of  thought  as  a  way  of  thinking ;  and  that  may  be  called, 
whether  for  praise  or  blame,  the  rational  way.  Religion  it 
•egards  as  addressing  itself  to  reason  and  conscience  alike, 
requiring  of  men  to  believe  nothing  which  contradicts 
•eason,  and  to  do  nothing  which  they  have  not  ability  to  do. 
Human  nature,  in  its  view,  is  not  a  mass  of  helpless  de- 
pravity, but  is  endowed  with  moral  qualities  which  are 
capable  of  good,  and  which  are  to  be  educated  to  virtue 
and  religion,  just  as  truly  as  the  mental  powers  are  to  be 
educated  to  knowledge  and  the  highest  intelligence.  Hu- 
man life  is  appointed  to  be  the  sphere  of  this  culture,  with 
all  its  toils,  cares,  trials,  and  sufferings— its  natural  affec- 
tions and  enjoyments  also  not  to  be  crushed  down,  but  in- 
tended to  minister  to  the  same  end.  {From  orig.  art.  in  /.'< 
Univ.  Cyc.,  by  ORVILLE  DEWET,  D.  D.,  LL.D.J 

Unitarians.    See  UNITARIANISM. 

Unit'ed  Arme'nians,  a  name  applied  to  those  Ar- 
menian Chrs.  who  acknowledge  the  pope,  the  orthodox 
Armenians  being  called  Gregorians.  The  Armenian  Rite  in 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  has  1  patriarch  and  primate  (in  Cilicia),  4 
abps.  (at  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Seleucia  (or  Diarbekir), 
and  Lemberg),  beside  2  in  part-ibus,  and  16  bps.  Their  union 
took  place  1316-14. 

United  Brethren,  or  Unitas  Fratrum.  See  MO- 
RAVIAN CHURCH. 

United  Brethren  In  Christ  (often  confounded  with 
the  United  Brethren,  see  MORAVIAN  CHURCH),  a  denomina- 
tion of  Prot.  Chrs.  which  arose  in  the  U.  S.  about  1755,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Philip  William  OtterbeinU 
1813)  a  Ger.  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Ch.,  and  Martin 
Bohm     Their  polity  is  a  mixture  of  Methodism,  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  Presbyterianism    They  oppose  Freemasonrj 
and  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  alcohol.    Since  M 
they  have  held  services  in  both  Ger  and  Eng. 

United  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a  body  of  E.  I. 
R.  Caths.,  chiefly  found  in  Travancore,  at  S  end  of  India. 

United  Copts,  since  1732  the  designation  of  a  bodyof 
R.  Cath.  Copts  of  the  E.  rite.  They  number  (m  Egypt)  12,000 
and  are  under  a  vicar  apostolic  and  bp.  in  partibus,  who  is 

°  United "Evangelical  Church.     See  EVANGELICAL 

C  'united  Greek  Church,  since  the  Ref.,  a  body  of  R. 
Caths  of  the  E.  rite,  who  acknowledge  the  pope  and  accep 
the  doc°trines  of  .the  Lat. :  Ch,  but  use  the^Gr.  hturgw  and 


land.    See  ENGLAND,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND, 
ee  Churche.,  a  denomina- 


in  "from  1820  when  several  ministers  of  General  Asso- 

-         -- 


^United  ?rovinces.^See ^THKRLANDS^  ^ 


Appearing.    See  SHAKERS. 
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United  State*.  The.  Geographical  Position.—  Between 
lat  24°  -JO'  and  4!i°  N..  and  Ion.' 66°  48'  and  124°  32'  T*.  from 
Greenwich,  or  10°  14'  E.  and  47°  30'  W.  from  Wash.  In 
addition  to  ot. verse, 

this  contigu- 
ous terr.there 
is  Alaska,  re- 
cently pur- 
chased from 
the  Rus.govt. 
This  vast  ter- 
ritory, for- 
merly known 
as  Rus.  Amer- 
ica or  Rus- 
sian Possess- 
ions, is  bound- 
ed as  follows: 
Commend  ng 
at  the  S.  point 
of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island, 
on  the  paral- 
lel of  54°  40' 
N.  lat.,  and 
between  the 
131st  and  133d 
degree  W.lon. 
from  Green- 
wich, the  line 

ascends  to  the  N.  along  Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  point 
of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  N.  lat. ; 
thence  the  line  follows  the  summit  of  the  mts.  parallel  to 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st 
degree  of  W.  Ion.,  and  from  the  said  point  along  the  141st 
degree  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  W.  limit  passes  through 
a  point  in  Bering  Strait  on  the  parallel  of  65°  30'  N.  lat.,  at 
its  intersection  by  the  meridian  which  passes  midway  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Kruzenstern  and  the  island  of  Ratman- 
off,  or  Noonarlook,  and  proceeds  due  N.  without  limitation 
into  the  same  Frozen  Ocean.  The  same  W.  limit,  beginning 
at  the  same  initial  point,  proceeds  in  a  course  nearly  S.  W. 
through  Bering  Strait  and  Bering  Sea.  so  as  to  pass  midway 
between  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  S.  W.  point  of  Cape  Choukatski  to  the  meridian  of  172° 
W.  Ion. ;  thence  from  the  intersection  of  that  meridian,  in  a 
8.  W.  direction,  so  as  to  include  the  island  of  Atton  and  the 
Copper  Island  of  the  Korandorski  Couplet  or  group  in  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  193°  W.  Ion.,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  E.  of  that  meridian. 
Boundary.—  Ocean  Shore  Line. 


Dimensions  and  Area.— Greatest  extent  (excepting  Alaska) 
E  and  W.,  3100  m. ;  N.  and  8.,  1780  m.  Area  (including 
Alaska,  which  is  577,390  m.),  3,602,990  square  miles. 

Reverse.  ,  Periphery.— 

Coast  line : 
Atlantic,  2163 
m.:  Gulf,  1764; 
Pacific,  (ex- 
cepting Alas- 
ka), 1343; 'to- 
tal, 5270  m. 
(or,  including 
shore  line, 
bays,  islands, 
inlets,  etc., 
21,354  miles). 
North  line : 
ind,  1785  m. ; 
water,  1690 ; 
total.  3,475m.; 
and  line  tow- 
ard Mexico: 
land,  665:  wa- 
ter, 1440;  to- 
tal, 2105  m. 
The  total 
length  of  the 
ocean,  land, 
lake, and  river 
periphery  is 


Virginia Iff 654 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

PlnriHa  J  E-  COast. .  . 

*lortddlW.  coast. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas. 


Excluding  Excluding 

islands.  is.,  bays,  etc. 

Maine }       f ....  2,486  m.         784  m.  278  m. 

New  Hampshire 49               41  18 

Massachusetts 2     ....     886               622  286 

Rhode  Island >     320               245  45 

Connecticut }-s.] 262               240  104 

New  York E!     ....     980               50  none 

New  Jersey £•    ....     540             300  120 

Delaware '      118              106  83 

Maryland J       [ 509               411  33 

348  116 

1,089  320 

267  220 

480  128 

1,034  472 

883  674 

247  58 

225  88 

1,256  552 

940  392 

1,063  713 

442  392 

1,028  238 

2,799  "907 

3,218  1,256 

3,551  1,764 

2,533  1.343 

12,101  m.  5,270  m. 

Land,  Lake,  and  River  Boundary.  Length,  miles. 

Along  the  49th  parallel  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. . .  .   1,275 

Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Superior.  340 

Lake  Superior  to  River  St.  Mary.  300 

River  St.  Mary  to  Lake  Huron 60 

Lake  Huron  to  River  St.  Clair 220 

River  and  Lake  St.  Clair  and  River  Detroit  to  Lake  Erie       80 

Lake  Erie  to  Niagara  River 200 

Niagara  River  to  Lake  Ontario "  35 

Lake  Ontario  to  St.  Lawrence  River 160 

St.  Lawrence  River  to  New  York  State  line  (lat.  45°) . .      120 

Along  lat.  45°  to  Hall's  Stream. ...  160 

Hall's  Stream  and  highlands  to  Maine  State  line '.'.'.  40 

West  line  of  Maine  to  St.  Francis  River  220 

St.  Francis  River  to  St.  John  River 40 

St.  John  River  to  New  Brunswick  line 80 

W.  line  of  New  Brunswick  to  head  of  St.  Croix  River.        90 

St.  Croix  River  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay 280 

Boundary  toward  British  America 3,430 


1,641 
756 
684 
2,474 
1,562 
315 
287 
2,250 
1  330 

California .../)  3  (  ....  l'477 

Oregon rtV---     442 

Wash.  Terr j  S  (  . . . .  1.332 

North  Atlantic  coast 6,150 

South  Atlantic  coast 6,209 

Mexican  Gulf  coast 5,744 

Pacific  coast 3,251 

Total 21,354  m. 


Rio  Grande  del  Norte  to  lat.  31°  47'    . 
Along  lat.  31°  47'  ......... 

South  line  to  lat.  31°  20'  .... 

Along  lat.  31°  20'  to  Ion.  111°  ....  iXX 

From  lat.  31"  20'  and  Ion.  111°  to  Colorado  River  '  .'  230 

Colorado  River  .......... 

Colorado  River  to  the  Pacific  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  !  .  .  .  .  .'  .  .  .'  .'  .  .'..'  '.''.'.      145 

Boundary  toward  Mexico  ........................  '2,105 

Total  ocean,  land,  lake,  and  river  boundary 


Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

10,a50  miles,  without  including  that  of  Alask'a. 

Population,  Census  1880.— Whites,  43,402,970 ;  colored,  6,580,- 
793  ;  Chinese,  105,465  ;  Indians,  66,407  ;  Japanese,  148— total, 
50.155,783;  native-born,  43,475.840;  foreign-born,  6,679,943. 
Total  pop.  1790,  3,939,214;  1800,  5,308,483;  1810,  7,839,881; 
1820,9,633,822;  1830,12,866.020;  1840,17,069,453;  1850,23,191,- 
876;  1860,  31,443,321 ;  1870,  38,558,371 ;  1880.  50,155,783. 

Cities.— In  1790  the  U.  S.  had  only  6  cities  of  8000  Or  more 
pop.  In  1880  there  were  35  of  over  50,000  pop.  Among  them 
are  New  York,  1,206,299;  Philadelphia,  847,170;  Brooklyn, 
566.663  ;  Chicago,  503,ia5  ;  Boston,  362.&S9 ;  St.  Louis,  350,518. 

Government.  —  The  U.  S.  of  Amer.  is  a  federal  republic, 
composed  of  38  sovereign  States,  8  organized  Terrs.,  the 
Distritt  of  Columbia,  Ind.  Terr.,  and  Alaska.  The  govt.  is 
based  on  the  const,  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  and  amendments  made 
thereto  in  1791,  1798,  1804,  1865,  1868,  and  1870.  The  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures are  qualified  voters  in  the  States  respectively  for  all 
elective  officers  of  the  federal  govt.  All  legislative  powers 
are  vested  in  a  Cong.,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  of  2  mem- 
bers from  each  State,  elected  by  the  legislatures  thereof 
for  6  yrs.,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  members  of 
which  are  apportioned  according  to  pop.,  and  elected  by  the 
people  in  dists.,  for  8  yrs.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  at  least 
1  Representative.  The  const,  provided  for  a  specific  num- 
ber of  Representatives  to  the  first  Cong.,  but  afterward  the 
number  was  designated  by  a  vote  of  Cong,  itself  after  each 
decennial  census.  Beside  its  ordinary  legislative  capacity, 
the  Senate  is  vested  with  certain  judicial  functions,  and  its 
members  constitute  a  high  court  of  impeachment.  No  per- 
sons can  be  convicted  by  this  court  unless  on  the  concur- 
rence of  %  of  the  Senators  present,  nor  does  judgment  ex- 
tend further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification 
to  hold  a  federal  office  thereafter.  Representatives  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college, 
chosen  by  popular  vote,  or  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
the  number  of  electors  voted  for  being  equal  to  the  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  States  in  Cong. 
His  term  of  office  is  4  yrs.,  but  he  is  eligible  for  re-election 
indefinitely.  The  electors  forming  the  college  are  them- 
selves chosen  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  ;  but  an  act  of  Cong,  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dential electors  shall  be  all  chosen  upon  the  same  day— viz. 
on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.  A  majority  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  votes  given  is  necessary  to  the 
election  of  Pres.  and  V.-P.,  and  if  none  of  the  candidates 
has  such  a  majority,  then  the  election  of  Pres.  is  determined 
by  the  House  of  Reps.,  and  that  of  the  V.-P.  by  the  Senate, 
from  among  the  3  candidates  having  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  in  doing  so  the  vote_  is  taken  by  States, 
the  Representatives  of  each  State  having  only  1  vote,  and 
the  result  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  States,  so  it  would  be  possible  to  elect  a  Pres.  by  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  in  the  House.  No 
person  can  be  President  or  V.-P.  who  is  not  a  native-born 
citizen.  The  Pres.  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the  service  of  the  Union. 
With  the  concurrence  of  %  of  the  Senate,  he  has  the  power 
to  make  treaties,  appoint  civil  and  military  officers,  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  and  do  all  that  rightly  belongs  to  the 
executive  power.  He  has  a  veto  on  a_ll  laws  passed  by 
Cong.,  but  so  qualified  that,  notwithstanding  his  disapproval, 
any  bill  becomes  a  law  on  its  being  afterward  approved  of 
by  %  of  both  houses  of  Cong.  The  Pres.  has  a  salary  of 
$50,000  per  annum,  and  the  "  White  House  "  at  Wash,  for  a 
residence  during  his  official  term.  The  V.-P.  is  ex-ojfirio 
pres.  of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  other  disability  of  the  Pres.,  the  powers  and  duties  of 
that  office  devolve  upon  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  the  Pres.  had  been  elected.  This  provision  of  the 
const.,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  govt., 
came  into  operation  in  1841,  on  the  demise  of  the  lamented 
William  H.  Harrison,  who  died  Apr.  4,  just  1  month  after 
his  inauguration,  when  John  Tyler,  the  V.-P.,  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency.  V.-P.  Fillmore'also  succeeded  Pres.  Taylor 
under  this  provision,  V.-P.  Johnson  succeeded  Pres.  Lincoln 
in  1865,  and  V.-P.  Arthur  succeeded  Pres.  Garfield  in  1881. 
In  case  of  the  disability  of  the  V.-P.,  the  pres.  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore  takes  his  place. 
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rm.      Presidents. 
.  Geo.  Washington,  V.i 
.  (iei-.  \\  ashington,  \  a 
.  John  Adams,  M.iss.  .. 
.  Thos.  Jefferson,  Va... 
.  Trios.  Jeffer 
.  James  Mad 
.  James  Mad 
.  James  Mon 
.  James  Monr, 
.  J.  Q.  Adams.  Mass.. 
.  A.  Jackson,  Tenu 
.  A.  Jackson,  Tenn 
.  M.  Van  Buren.  N.Y. 
,\V    H.Harrison,  O 

•  \  John  Tyler,  \  a.... 
.  Jas.  K.  Polk,  Tenn.  . 

(  Zach.  Taylor.  La... 

•  )  M.  Fillmore,  X.  Y 

.  Frank.  Pierce,  X.  H. 

.  James  Buchanan,  Pa. 

.  Abraham  Lincoln,  111 

I  A.  Lincoln,  III 

•  |  A.  Johnson,  Tenn 

.  UlysMsS.  Grant,  111.. 
.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  111.  . 
,  R."B.  Hayes,  O  ....... 

(Jas.  A.  Garfield,  O. 

lC.  A.  Arthur.  X.  Y 
,  G.  Cleveland,  X.Y... 


ami  \"i<-<-l'r»ti<lentg 

Vice-presidents.  Held  office. 

.John  Adams,  Mass  ......  April  Ou,  K-9  to  Maivh  4.  179:) 

-  •• 


.  John  Adams,  M 
.Thomas  Jefferson,  V.. 
.  Aaron  Burr,  X.  Y  ....... 

.George  Clinton,  N.  Y... 
.lieorge  Clinton,  N.  Y... 
.  Elbridge  Gerry,  Mass... 
.D.  D.  Tompkins,  X.  Y.. 

D.  D.  Tompkins,  N.  Y.. 
.  John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C.. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C.. 

M.  Van  Buren,  X.  Y.... 
.  Rich.  M.  Johnson,  Ky.. 

John  Tyler,  Va. 


, 

M:ircli  -4.  17y:i  to         ••         1797 
••         17i*"  to         '•         l*ttl 
1801  to         "         1S05 
Isilo  to         ••         l-u» 
IttUV  to         "         1813 
181:i  to         "         1817 
i»i;  to         ..         1841 
Ml  to        •'        ]^s 
18S5  to        '•        I8i9 
1S2K  to         ••         1833 
1823  to        •'        1837 
1837  to         "         1841 
.<        1841  to  April   4,  1«41 
April     6,  1841  to  March  4    1*45 

.George  M.  Dallas,  Pa...  March  4,  1845  to         •'        1849 
.  Millard  Killmore,  N.Y..        "         1849  to  July     91850 
,  ...............  July     9,  1850  to  March  4',  1853 

.  W.  R.  King,  Ala.  .......  March  4.  1S53  to         "         1857 

.J.  C.  Breckinridife,  Ky..        "        1857  to         "        1861 
.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Me..        «'        1861  to        "        1865 
Andrew  Johnson,  Teun.        ••'        1865  to  April  U,  1865 
April  15,  18«5  to  March  4.  1869 
.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Ind....  March  4.  1869  to        •'        1873 

.Henry  Wilson,  Mass....        "         1873  to         "         1817 

\V.  A.  Wheeler,  X.  Y..  March  5,  1S77  to         •<        Ib81 
.  C.A.Arthur,  X.  Y  .....  March  4,  1881  to  Sept.  19,  ISM 

.........................  Sept.  *0,  1881  to  March  4,  1885 

.T.  A.  Hendricks,  Ind.  .  .  .March  4.  1885  to 


The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by 
several  high  officers  with  the  title  of  secretaries,  etc.,  who 
form  what  is  termed  the  cabinet  or  advisory  council  of  the 
Pres.  These  are  the  sec.  of  state,  the  sec.  of  the  interior, 
the  sec.  of  the  treas.,  the  sec.  of  war,  the  sec.  of  the  navy, 
the  P.  M.-gen.,  and  the  atty.-gen.— the  last  named  being  the 
official  law  authority  for  advisement  in  administrative  af- 
fairs. The  several  depts.  of  the  govt.  are  under  the  direct 
control  and  supervision  of  these  officers.  The  following  gives 
the  names  and  dates  of  appointment  of  those  who  have 
held  the  several  offices  since  the  adoption  of  the  const. : 

Secretaries  of  State. 

Thos.  Jefferson,  Va. .  .Sept.  26,  1739;  James  Buchanan,  Pa.  .Mar.  6,  1345 
Edm.  Randolph,  Va. .  .Jan.  2,  1794  John  M.  Clayton,  Del. Mar.  7,  1349 

T.  Pickering,  Mass Dec.  10,  1795|  Daniel  Webster,  Mass.July  22,  1850 

John  Marshall,  Va May  13,  1800  Edw.  Everett,  Mass...Xov.  6.  1852 

James  Madison,  Va. . . .  Mar.  5,  ISOli  Wm.  L.  Marcv,  X.  Y.  .Mar.  7,  1853 

Robert  Smith,  Md Mar.  6,  1309  Lewis  Cass,  Mich Mar.6,  1857 

James  Monroe,  Va Apr.  2,  ISlljJere.  S.  Black,  Pa Dec.  17,  1860 

John  Q.  Adams,  Mass. Mar.  5,  1817iWm.  H.  Seward,  N.  Y.Mar.  6,  1861 

Henry  Clay,  Ky Mar.  7,  1325iE.  B.  Washburne,  IlL.Mar.5,  1869 

M.  Van  Buren,  X.  Y.  ..Mar.  6,  1329  Hamilton  Fish.  N.  Y.Mar.  11,  1869 
Ed.  Livingston,  La..  .May  24,  1831JW.  M.  Evarts,  X.  Y..Mar.  12, 1877 
Louis  MacLane.  Del. .May  29, 1833  James  G.  Blaine,  Me. .Mar.  5,  1881 

John  Forsyth.  Ga June  27, 1334'  F.T.Frellnj;huvsen,X.J.Dec.l2,1881 

Daniel  Webster.  Mass. Mar.  5,  1841  T.  F.  Bayard,  Del  Mar.  5  1885 
Hugh  S.  Legare.  S.  C..May  9.  1843 

A.  P.  Upshur.  Va July  24,  1843 

John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C.Mar.  6,  1844 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

A.  Hamilton.  X.  Y...Se_pt.  11,  1739  Thomas  Corwin.  O July  23,  1850 

Oliver  Wolcott,  Conn. .Feb.  2,  1795  James  Guthrie,  Ky....Mar.  7, 1853 

Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.. .Jan.  1,  1801  Howell  Cobb,  Ga Mar.  6, 1857 

Albert  Gallatin,  Pa. .  ..May  14,  1801  Philip  F.  Thomas.  Md.Dec.  12.  I860 
G.  W.  Campbell.  Tenn. Feb.  9,  1814  John  A.  Dix,  X.  Y....Jan.  11, 1861 

Alex.  J.  Dallas,  Pa Oct.  6,  1814  Salmon  P.  Chase,  O....Mar.  7,  1861 

W.  H.  Crawford.  Ga...Oct.  22,  1816  W.  P.  Fessenden,  Me.. July  1,  1864 

Richard  Rush,  Pa Mar.  7,  1825  H.  McCulloch,  Ind.  ...Mar.  7,  1865 

Sam.  D.  Ingham,  Pa...Mar.  6, 1829  G.  S.  Boutwell,  Mass. Mar.  11.  1869 
Louis  MacLane,  Del. ..Aug.  2,  1831iW.A.Richardson,Mass.Mar.l7,1873 
Wm.  A.  Duane,  Pa... May  29,  1833  Benj.H.  Bristow.  Ky..June4,  1874 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Md. Sept.  23,  183-3  Lot  M.  Morrill.  Me."... July  7,1876 

Levi  Woodbury,  X.  H.June  27, 1834  John  Sherman,  O Mar.  8, 1877 

Thomas  Ewing,  O Mar.  5,  1841jWm.  Windom,  Minn.  .Mar.  5.  1881 

Walter  Forward,  Pa. Sept.  13,  184l|Chas.  J.  Folger,  X.  Y.  .Oct.  27, 1881 
J.C.  Spencer,  X.  Y.  ...Mar.  3, 1843  W.  Q.  Gresham,  Ind. Sent.  24,1884 
George  M.  Bibb,  Ky..June  15,  1844!  Hugh  McCulloch.  Ind. Oct.  28, 1884 

R.  J-.  Walker,  Miss.. ..Mar.  6,  1S45;D.  Manning,  X.  Y Mar.  5,  1885 

Win.  M.  Meredith,  Pa.  Mar.  8,  18491 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Henry  Knox,  Mass. .  .Sept.  12, 1789  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  Ga.Mar.  8,  1849 
Tiru'y  Pickering,  Mass.. Jan.  2,  1795  Chas.  M.  Conrad,  La.Aug.  15,  1850 
James  McHenry,  Md.  .Jan.  27,  1796  Jefferson  Davis.  Miss.  .Mar.  5,  1853 

Samuel  Dexter.  Mass. May  13,  1800  John  B.  Floyd,  Va Mar.  6,  1857 

Roger  Griswold,  Conn. Feb.  3,  1801  Joseph  Holt,  Ky Jan.  18,  1861 

H.  Dearborn,  Mass Mar.  5, 1301  Simon  Cameron.  Pa. ...  Mar.  5,  1861 

William  Eustis,  Mass..  Mar.  7,  1*09  E.  M.  Stanton,  Pa Jan.  15, 1862 

Johu  Armstrong.  X.  Y.Jan.  13, 1813  U.S.GrantJIUad  in/.).Aug.l2,ls67 
James  Monroe,  Va. . .  .Sept.  27, 1314  L.  Thomas.DeUad  in«.).F.  21.  1868 
W.  H.Crawford,  Ga...  Aug.  1,  1315  J.  M.  Schofleld.  111...  May  23,  1868 

G.  Graham.  Va Apr.  7,  1817  John  A.  Rawlins,  111. Mar.  11,  1869 

John  C.  Calhouu,  S.  C..Oct.  8,  1317  W.  W.  Belknap.  Iowa. Oct.  25,  1869 

James  Barbour,  Va....Mar.  7,  1325  Alphonso  Taft.  O Mar.  8,  1876 

Peter  B.  Porter,  X.  Y.May  26,  1828  Jas.  D.  Cameron,  Pa. .May  22,  1876 
John  U.Eaton.  Tenn.. Mar.  9,  1329  G.W.  McCrary.  lowa.Mar.  12,  H77 
Lewis1 
JoelR 

John  Bell,  Tenn Mar.  5,  1841 

John  C.  Spencer.  X.Y.Oct.  12,  1841 
James  W.  Porter,  Pa.. Mar.  8, 1843 

Wm.  Wilkins,  Pa Feb.  15.  1844 

Wm.  L.  Marcy,  X.  Y.  .Mar.  6, 1845 


Cass,  Mich Aug.  1,  1831  Alex.  Ramsey,  Minn.  .Dec.  10,  1S79 

.  Poinsett,  S.  C..Mar.  7, 1837  Robt.T.  Lincoln.  111... Mar.  5,  1381 


W.  C.  Endicott,  Mass.. Mar.  5, 1885 


Secretaries  of  the  JV«i-y. 

Benj.  Stoddert.  Mass.. May  21,  1798rc.eo.  Bancroft,  Mass. .Mar.  10.  1845 
Robert  Smith,  Hd.... July  lit,  1801  John  Y.  Mason.  Va.... Sept.  9, 1846 
J.Crowninshiekl.Mass.Mar.  3,  1805>Wru.  B.  Preston.  Va...Mar.  8,  1849 
Paul  Hamilton,  S.  C...Mar.  7,  1809  W.  A.  Graham,  X.  C.. July  22,  1.850 
William  Jones,  Pa.... Jan.  12,  1313  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Md... July 22,  1S52 
B.  W.  Crowninshield.  Mass.,  Jas.  C.  Dobbin.  X.  C.  .Mar.  7. 1853 

Dec.  19,  1814!  Isaac  Toucey,  Conn.... Mar.  6,  185 


L. Woodbury,  X.  H...Mav23,  1s31  K.  W.  Thompson.  Ind. Mar.  12,  1877 
M.  Dickerson,  X.  J. .  .June  30,  1334  X.  Goff,  Jr..  W.  Va. . . .  .Jan.  6, 188 
J.  K.  Paulding,  X.  Y.June  25,  1338  William  H.  Hunt.  La.. Mar.  5,  18s 
Geo.  E.  Badger.  X.  C.  .Mar.  5,  1341  W.  E.  Chandler,  X.H..Apr.  12,  Ib82 
Abel  P.  Upsbur.  Va..Sept.  13,  1341|  W.  C.  Whitney,  X.  Y.Mar.  5,  ISSo 

D.  Henshaw.  Mass July  24, 1843 

T.  W.  Gilmer,  Va Feb.  15,  1844 

John  Y.  Mason,  Va. .  .Mar.  14,  1844 


Secretaries  of  (hi-  I,,tn-',<,, . 


.,   .         ......  .         . 

,  ls-57  s.  J.  Kirkw.,,,,1.  I.,wa..Mar.  5,  1 


1-85 


,,-  -  •••.    ,  .    .  ,,,.    .,...    , 

Caleb  B  Smith,  Ind....  Mar.  5.  1S61  H.  M.  Teller.  Col  ......  Apr.  • 

John  P   Usher  Ind.  .  .  .  Jan.  8,  1S>63  L.  Q.  <  '.  Lainar.  Miss.  .Mar.  5, 

James  Harlan,  Iowa..  .May  r 

O.  H.  Browning,  111.  .  .July  27,  1868 

Jacob  D.  Cox,  O  .......  Mar.  5,  1869] 

Postmasters-  General. 
Sam.  Osgood,  Mass.  .  .Sept.  -26.  1789  Joseph  Holt,  Ky  .....  Mar  14.  1859 

T.  Pickering,  Mass...  Aug.  12,  1791  Horatio  King,  Me  .....  Feb.  14,  1861 

Jos.  Habershani,  Ga..  .Feb.  25,  17951  Montgomery  Blair,  Md.Mar.5,  1861 
G.  Granger,  Conn  .....  Xov.  28,  18011  Wm.  Dennis.ni,  O  .  .  .Sept.  24,  1864 

Return  J.  Meigs,  O...Mar.  17,  1814'A.  W.  Randall.  Wis.  .July  25,1866 
John  McLean,  O  ......  June  26,  1823  J.  A.  J.  Creswell.  Md.  Mar.  5,  1869 

Wm.  J.  Barry,  Ky  .....  Mar.  9,  1829,  M.  Jewell,  Conn  ......  Aug.  . 

Amos  Kendall,  Ky  .....  May  1,  1835  Jas.  N.  Tyner,  1ml  ____  July  12,  1876 

John  M.  Xiles,  Conn.  .May"  25,  18401  David  M.  Key.  Tenn.  Mar.  12.  1877 
Fiancis  Granger,  X.  Y.Mar.  6,  1841  H.  Maynard,  'Tenn  ____  June  2,  1880 


C.  A.  Wickliffe.  Ky..Sept.  13,  1841 


Cave  Johnson,  Tenn... Mar.  6,  1845  Tim.  O.  Howe,  Wis... Dec.  90,  1881 


Thos.  L.James,N.  Y..Mar.  5, 1881 


W.  O.  Greohaiii.  1ml... Apr.  S,  1883 

Frank  Hatton.  la Oct.  14.  !••-( 

W.  F.  Vila?,  Wl- Mar. 


Robert  Smith,  Md Mar.  3,  1805iTitiau  J.  Coffey,  Pa.  (ail  int.), 

J.  Breckinridge.  Ky... Aug.  7, 1805                                     Jum-22, 
C.  A.  Rodney,  Del.... Jan.  28,  1807'James  Speed.  Kv Dec.  2, 


Jacob  Collamer,  Vt Mar.  8,  1849 

X.  K.  Hall,  X.  Y July  W.  1850 

S.  D.  Hubbard.  Conn. Aug.  31,  1S52 
JamcB  Campbell.  Pa  .Mar.  5.  1S53 

A.  V.  Brown,  Tenn.... Mar.  6,  1857 

A  ttorneys-  General. 
Edm.  Randolph.  Va..Sept.  26, 17b9!J.  J.  Crittendcn,  Ky..July  22. 18» 

Wm.  Bradford.  Pa Ian.  27, 1794  Caleb  Cusbing,  Mass.  .Mar.  7, 1853 

Charles  Lee,  Va Dec.  10, 1795 'Jeremiah  S.  Black.  Pa. Mar.  6.  l!-57 

T.  Parsons,  Mass Feb.  20,  ISOliKclwin  M.  Stanton.  Pa. Dec  20.1860 

Levi  Lincoln,  Mass Mar.  5,  180liEdward  Bates.  Mo Mar.  6,  1861 

1863 
'  -••; 
Wm.  Pmkney,'Md....Dec.  i\\  181  i  Henry  Stanbery,'6...~.July  281  18M 

Richard  Rush,  Pa Feb.  10,  18141  Wm.'M.  Evarts.  X.  Y.Julv  16, 1888 

William  Wirt,  Md....Xov.  13,  1S17  E.  R.  Hoar,  Mass Mar. 5,  1869 

J.  McP.  Berrien,  Ga...Mar.  9,  18291  Amos  T.Akennan,  Ga..June23,  1*70 
Roger  B.  Tanev.  Mil. .July  20,  183l'Geo.  H.  Williams,  Or.. Dec.  14,  1871 

B.  F.  Butler,  X.  Y....Xov.  15,  1833iE.  Pierrepont.  X.  Y...Apr.  26.  1-75 

Felix  Grundy,  Tenn.  ..July  5,  1838|Alphonso  Taft.  O May  22,  IsTrt 

Henry  J.  Gilpin,  Pa... Jan.  11,  1840,  Charles  Devens.  Mass. Mar.  12.  1»77 
J.  J. "Crittenden,  Ky...Mar.5, 1841  Wayne  MaeVeagh.  Pa.Mar.5,  1881 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  S.  C.Sept.  13,  1841  Benj.  H.  Brew^er.  Pa. Dec.  19, 1881 

.John  Xelson.  Md July  1,  1843  A.  H.  Garland.  Ark.   .  Mar.  5,  1885 

John  Y.  Mason,  Va Mar.  6,  1845 

Xathan  Clifford,  Me... Oct.  17,  184K 
Isaac  Toucey,  Conn.. June  21,  1848 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Md.Mar.  8, 1849 

Courts. — The  judicial  powers  of  the  U.  S.  are  vested  in  a 
supreme  court  and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  Cong,  may 
from  time  to  time  establish.  The  present  judicial  establish- 
ments consist  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  and  (list. 
courts.  The  supreme  court,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  Union,  is  compose_d  of  a  chief-justice  and  8  associate 
justices.  One  session  is  held  annually  at  the  cap.,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  in  Oct.,  and  closing  generally  early 
in  May. 

Chief -Just  ices,  and  Dates  of  AmxAntnunt. 

John  Jay,  X.  Y Sept.  26,  1789  Roger  B.  Taney.  Md.  .Dec.  28, 183 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C...July  1, 1795  Salmon  P.  Chase.  O....Dec.  •;.  l-;i 
O.  Ellsworth.  Conn.... Mar.  4,  1796  Morrison  R.  Waite,  O.Jan.  21,  1874 
John  Marshall,  Va....  Jan.  27,  1S01| 

The  circuit  courts  are  held  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  and  the  judge  of  the  dist.  in  which  the  court  sits,  con- 
jointly.   The  U.  S.  is  divided  into  9  judicial  circuits,  in  each 
of  which  a  session  is  held  twice  a  year. 
Circuits. 

I    Me  ,  X   H.,  Mass.,  R.  I.  I    VI.  O..  Mich.,  Ky..  and  Tenn. 

II    Vt    Conn.,  X.  Y.  I  VII.  111.,  Ind.,  and  Wis. 

Ill    Del    X  J..  and  Pa.  VIII.  Minn.,  la..  Mo.,  Kan.,  Ark.. 

IV.  Mil.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  X.  C..  S.  C. !  Xeb., and  Col. 

V.  Ala.,  La., Miss.,  Ga.,  Fla..Tex.  IX.  Cal.,  Or.,  and  Xev. 
The  district  courts  are  held  by  the  district  judges  alone. 
Each  State  forms  one  or  more  dists.  There  are,  beside 
these,  Territorial  courts,  which  are  temporary  and  lose  that 
character  whenever  a  Ten-,  becomes  a  State.  Each  court 
has  a  clerk,  an  atty.,  and  a  marshal.  All  judges  of  the  t  .  s. 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  Pres.,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior. 

Political  History,  Etc.—  The  States  composing  the  Amer. 
Union  on  the  ratification  of  its  independence  were  in  num- 
ber 13— viz.  Mass.,  X.  H..  Conn..  R.  I..  X.  Y..  X.  J.,  Del.,  Pa., 
Md  Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  and  Ga.  These  States,  so  far  as  in- 
habited, and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  settlements, 
occupied  the  terr.  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanv 
Mts.,  but  their  actual  limits  extended  back  to  the  Miss.,  with 
an  area  of  815.615  sq.  m.  The  first  accession  of  terr.  to  the 
old  Union  was  La.,  which  extended  from  the  Brit.  ]>• 
sions  in  the  X.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Tex.  excepted)  on  the 
S..  and  from  the  Miss,  to  the  Rocky  Mts.  The  area  within 
these  limits  is  930,928  sq.  m.  La.  was  purchased  from  the 
Fr  in  1803,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  cession  the  1.8.  also 
acquired  the  Fr.  claim  to  the  terr.  W.  of  the  mts.  Fla.  was 
purchased  from  Sp.  in  1819.  It  contains  58,680  sq  m.  The 
treaty  of  cession  included  also  the  Sp.  claim  to  a  the  terr 
from  the  mts.  to  the  Pacific  N.  of  the  42d  parallel.  That 
portion  of  Fla.  now  comprised  in  the  States  of  Ala,  and  M  - 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  V.S._  as  far 
ongni 
State, 

the  Federal 

between  th  um.  !»••*.  -,~- ~..  — -- 
was  settled  in  1846.  and  a  contested  title  to  280.425  sq.  in.  < -t 
land  converted  into  a  frontier  possession.  Cal.  and  VM 
(649,762  sq.  m.)  became  parts  of  the  tmon  bv  the  treat \  ot 
Gnadalnpe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  the  terr.  from  Nortbwn 
Mex.  called  Arizona  (113,020  sq.  m.)  was  acquired  by  the 
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UNITED  STATES,  THE. 


General  Vww  of  existing  States  and  Territories. 

LEGISLATURES. 

States  and        Settlemf 
Territories.  By  whom. 
Alabama  Fr  
Arkansas  Fr  
California  Sp  
Colorado  Ainers  .  .  . 
Connecticut..  .  .  Eng  

nt. 
Date. 
.1713.. 
.1670.. 
.1769.. 
.I860.. 
.  1633.  . 

Date  of  act  creating 
Territory.                 State. 
.Mar.  3,  1817....  Dec.  14,1819.. 
Mar.   2,  1819....  June  15,  1836.. 
....Sept.    9.  1850.. 
".Feb.  28,  1861....  Mar.    3,1875.. 
.  .  .One  of  the  original  States  

Time  of  holding 

.lit  M.  Aug.,  bien. 
.1  M.  Sept.,  bien... 
.  Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

bl! 

Senators. 
No.  Term 
.33.  .4  yrs 
.32.  .4   " 
.40.  .4    " 
.26..  4   " 
.24.  .2   " 
.  9  .4 

Rel 

No.  1 
100. 
95. 
80. 
49. 
249. 
20. 

erm. 

2  "  ! 
2  "  . 
1  vr. 
2  yrs 

Time  of  meeting 
legislatures. 
.Tu.  after  2  M.  N 
.2  M.  Jan.,  bien. 
.  1  M.  after  Jan.  1 
.  1  Wed.  Jan.,  bie 
.  W.  after  1       .  Ji 
.1  Tu.  Jan.,  bien 

of    •  Gov.' 
term. 

ov.,  bi.2yrs 
....  ...2     ' 
,  bien  .4    ' 

n.,  an.  2     ' 
4    ' 

State 
capitals. 
.Montgomery, 
.Little  Rock". 
.Sacramento. 
.Denver. 
.Hartford. 
.Dover. 

Delaware  Swedes  .  . 
Florida  Sp  
Georgia  Eng  
Illinois.  Fr  
Indiana  Fr  
Iowa  Amers... 
Kansas  Amers  .  .  . 
Kentucky  Va  
Louisiana  Fr  
Maine  ...  .  .Eng..  

.1627.. 
.1564.. 
1733.. 
.1749.. 
.1730.. 
.1835.. 
.1850.. 
.1775.. 
.1699.. 
1  630 

'.".Mar.  3,  1822.  ...Mar.    3,1845" 
...One  of  the  original  States  
.Feb.    3,  1809.  ...Dec.     3,1818.. 
.May   7,1800  Dec.  11,1816.. 
...June  12,  1838.  ...Mar.    3,1845.. 
.MaySO,  1854.  ...Jan.   29,1861.. 
.From  Virginia...  June    1,1792.. 
...Mar.  3,  1805....  Apr.     8,1812.. 
.  From  Mass  Mar.    3,  1820  .  . 

"l  W.  Oct.,  bien... 
..Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

"  Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 
.1   M.  Aug.,  bien... 
Tu.  after  3  M.  Apr 
2  M.  Sept.,  bien... 

..  1. 

.32  .4 
.44  .2 
.51   .4 
50  .4 
.50  .4 
.40  .4 
.38.  .4 
.36.  .4 
.31.  .2 

76. 
175. 
153. 
100. 
100. 
125. 
100. 
98. 
151. 

2  " 
2  " 
2  " 

8  " 
2   " 
2  " 
4    it 

2   " 

.T.  after  1  M.  Ja 
.  1  W.  Nov.,  bien 
.  W.  after  1  M.  Js 
.Th.  after  1  M.  J 
.2  M.Jan.,  bien. 
.2Tu.  Jan.,  bien 
.  1  M.  Dec.,  bien 
.  2  M.  May,  bien 
.1  W.Jan,  bien. 

.''....'"2    ' 
n.,  bi..4     ' 
an.,  bi.4    ' 
-2     » 
2     ' 
4     ' 
4     ' 
2 

.Tallahassee. 
.  Atlanta. 
.Springfield. 
.Indianapolis. 
.Des  Momes. 
.Topeka. 
.Frankfort. 
.  Baton  Rouge. 
.Augusta. 

Maryland  Eng  

1634'. 

...One  of  the  original  States  

.  Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

•  ''' 

.26.  .4 

91. 

2  " 

.   "        "       "    . 

4 

.Annapolis. 

Massachusetts  Eng 

1620 

.40..!  j 

240. 

.   "        "      an... 

1  }  . 

.Boston. 

Michigan  ....  !Fr.  .'.'.".'.'. 
Minnesota  Amers... 
Mississippi.  ...Fr  
Missouri.  Fr  
Nebra«k»  Amers,.. 
Nevada.  ......  Amers  

.1670" 
1847.. 
.1716.. 
.1763.. 
1850.. 
.1850.. 

"!jan.  11,  1805.  ...Jan.  26,'l837".". 
..   Mar.    3,  1849.  ...May    4,  1858.. 
...Apr.    7,  1798....  Dec.    10,1817.. 
June  4,  1812....  Mar.    2,1821.. 
..MaySO,  1854....  Feb.     9,1867.. 
...Mar.  2,  1861....  Mar.  21,  1864.. 

"  1M.  Apr.,  bien... 
.  Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

'.  V.i 

.32.  .2  jrs 
.47.  .4 
.40..  4 
.34..  4 
.33..  2 
.20.  .4 

100. 
103. 
120. 
140. 
100. 
40. 

2   " 
2   "  . 
2  "  . 
2  "  . 

.  1  W.  Jan.,  bien. 
.Tu.  after  1  M.  J 
.  1  Tu.  Jan.,  bien 
.W.  after  Jan.  1, 
.  1  Tu.  Jan.,  bien. 
.1  M.  Jan.,  bien. 

an'.,"b"i".3 
4 
bien...  4 
2 
4 

.Lansing. 
.St.  Paiil. 
.Jackson. 
.Jefferson  City 
.Lincoln. 
.Carson  City. 

N.  Hampshire.Eng  
New  Jersey...  Swedes.. 
New  York  ....  Out  

1623.  . 
1627.. 
.1613.. 

...One  of  the  original  §tate«  

tt        tt 

•s- 

.24..  2 
.21.  .3 
.32..  2 

321. 
60. 

128. 

2  "  . 

.1  W.  June,  bien. 
.2Tu.  Jan.,  an.. 
.1    "      "       "... 

2 
3 
3 

.Concord. 
.Trenton. 
.Albanv. 

N.  Carolina  ...  Eng  

1650., 

it              it           it 

tt          it        tt 

bl. 

.50..  2 

120. 

2  yrs'. 

.  W.  after  1  M.  Jf 

n.,bi..4 

.Raleigh. 

Ohio  Va.  &  N.  Eng.  1788.. 
Oregon  Eng  1796.. 

"."July  13,  1787.  ...Apr.  30,  isos" 
..Aug.  14,  1848  Feb.  14,  1859.. 

!2Tu.  Oct.,  an  
.1  M.June,  bien... 

.33..  2 
.30..  4 

105. 
60. 

2  "  . 
2   "  . 

.1  M.Jan.,  an.. 
.  2  M.  Jan.,  bien. 

4 

.Columbus. 
.Salem. 

Pennsylvania.  .  Eng  

1682.. 

..One  of  the  original  States  

.  Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

an 

.50..  4 

201. 

2   "  . 

.1  Tu.  Jan.,  an.. 

4 

.Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island..  Eng  

1631  . 

.1  Wed.  Apr.,  an... 

.36..!  >  . 

72. 

1  vr.. 

.  Last  Tu.  May,  a 

"  1  J   • 

Newp't&Prov. 

S.Carolina....  Eng  
Tennessee....  N.C.&Va 

1689.. 
1765.. 

.".'May  26,  1790.  ...June    I,"i796". 

.Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

•'.'' 

.35.  .4}  s 

124. 
99. 

2  yrs. 
2   "  . 

.4Tu.  Nov.,  bien 
.  1  M.  Jan.,  bien  . 

2yrs 
2 

.Columbia. 
.Nashville. 

Texas               .Sp 

1690.. 

Mar.    1,  1845.. 

tt          tt        it 

tt 

.31    .4 

105. 

2   "  . 

.  2  Tu.  Jan.,  bien 

2 

.Austin. 

Vermont..  .Eng.  ... 

1763.F 

rornN.  H.  &  N.  Y..Feb.   18,1791.. 

'  1  Tu.  Sept.   bien. 

30  .2 

240. 

2   "  . 

.1  W.  Oct.,  bien. 

.Montpelier. 

Virginia  .Eng  

1607.. 

One  of  the  original  States. 

Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

hi 

.40  .4 

100. 

2   "  . 

.1  W.  Dec.,  bien. 

.4 

.  Richmond. 

W.  Virginia...  Eng."..... 
Wisconsin  Aufers... 

1607.. 
1831.. 

.From  Virginia....  Dec.  31,  1862.. 
..Apr.  20,  1836  Mar.    3,  1847.. 

' 

.26  .4 
..33..  4 

65. 

..100. 

2   "  . 

2   "  . 

.2  W.Jan.,  bien. 
.2  W.  Jan.,  bien. 

'.'.'...  .4 
2 

.Charleston. 
.  .  Madison. 

Alaska  Terr...  Rus  
Arizona  Terr..Sp  

1805.. 
1598.  . 

Dist.  govt.  organized  May  17,  1884. 
..Feb.  24,  1863....         -  — 

.Tu.  after  1  M.  Nov 

,bl....l*"9>« 

..  24.  .2  yrs. 

.1  M.Jan.,  bien. 

4 
4 

..Sitka. 
.  .  Prescott. 

D.  C  Md.&Va 

—  . 

..Mar.   3,  1791  



—  .  .  — 

.  .  —  •.  .     —  . 

. 

...Washington. 

Dakota  Terr...  Amers... 

I860.. 

Mar.   2,  1861 

Tu   after  1  M.  Nov 

,bi  12.  .2  \  s 

..  24..  2  yrs. 

-2Tu.  Jan.,  bien. 

4  "  ...Bismarck. 

Idaho  Terr  Amers  

1852 

Mar    3    1863 

"  12.  .2 

..  24..  2   "  . 

.  2  M.  Dec.,  bien 

4   "        Boise  City. 

Montana  Terr.  Amers  .  .  . 

1858  . 

..May  26,  1864  ...         

tt          tt        ft 

"  12.  .2 

..  24..  2   "  . 

.•i  M.  Jan.,  bien  . 

4  "  ...Helena. 

N.  Mex.  Terr..Sp  

1598.. 

..Sept.  9,  1850....         

it          it        it 

"  ....12.  .2 

..  24.  .2   "  . 

.  1  M.  Jan.,  bien. 

4  "  ..  .Santa  F6. 

Utah  Terr  Amers     .  . 

1847 

..Sept.  9,  1850                

it          tt        tt 

an  12.  .2 

..  24..  2   "  . 

.2  M.  Jan.,  bien. 

...   .     4   "  ...Salt  L.  City. 

Wash    Terr       Amers 

1848 

Mar    2   1853 

ft          ft        tt 

bi..  .  12  .2 

,94     9.    " 

1  M.  Oct     bien 

WyomingTerr.Arners  .... 

1864... 

..July  25,  1868....        

"          "        " 

"  ....12.  .2          ..  24.  .2   "  . 

.2Tu.  Jau.,  bien. 

4   "...Cheyenne. 

Revenue.—  The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1884,  were  as  follows:  Customs,  $195,067,489.76; 
internal  revenue,  $121,586,072.51 ;  direct  tax,  $70,720.75 ;  public 
lands,  $9,810,705.01;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $21,984,881.89; 
total  net  ordinary  receipts,  excluding  loans,  $348,519,869.92. 
The  expenditures  during  the  same  year  have  been  :  Civil 
and  miscellaneous,  $70,920,433.70 ;  war.  $39,429.603.36 ;  navy, 
$17,292,601.44  ;  Indians,  $6,475,999.29  ;  pensions,  $55,429,228.06  ; 
interest,  $54,578,378.48  ;  total  net  ordinary  expenditures,  ex- 
cluding interest,  $244,126,244.33. 

Commerce  and  Navigation.— The  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  and  specie  into  and  from  the  TJ.  S.  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1884,  amounted  to— merchandise,  im- 
ports, $667,697,693  ;  exports,  $740,513,609  ;  excess  of  exports, 
$72,815,916 ;  specie,  imports,  $37,426,262  ;  exports,  $67,133,383  ; 
excess  of  exports,  $29,707,121.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
for  the  same  year  was  16,658,  of  2,414,008  tons ;  steam  vessels, 
5401,  of  1,465,909  tons. 

Postal  Service— Number  of  foreign  letters  (estimated) 
mailed  during  the  year  1884,  33,328,019.  Number  of  P.  O. 
in  the  U.  S.,  50,017 ;  length  of  public  mail  routes,  359,530  m.; 
cost  of  mail  service,  $25,359,816  ;  postage  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  $1,889,592  ;  amount  received  for  postage  stamps, 
envelopes,  and  cards  sold,  $41.515,877;  number  of  regis- 
tered letters  and  packages  mailed,  11,246,545;  amount  of 
fees  on  registered  matter,  $957,059  (in  addition  to  postage) ; 
number  of  dead  letters  and  parcels  received,  4,751,872; 
number  of  money  -  orders  issued,  8,314,951 ;  amount  of 
money-orders  purchased,  $129,810,038 ;  cost  of  U.  S.  ocean 
mail  service,  $332,221. 

Army.— The  aggregate  strength  of  the  line  of  the  army  in 
1884  was  2147  officers  and  24,236  enlisted  men— viz. : 

Officer 

10  cavalry  regiments 430 

5  artillery  regiments 279 

25  infantry  regiments 856 

Engineer  battalion,  recruiting  parties, 
ordnance dept.,  hospital  service,  In- 
dian scouts,  W.  Pt.,  signal  detach- 
ment, and  gen.'service 582  3,470 

The  country  is  divided  into  3  military  divisions,  as  follows : 
I.  Military  division  of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  Mai.- 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  head-quarters  Chicago— depts.  of 
the  Mo.,  Tex.,  Dak.,  and  the  Platte  ;  2.  Military  division  of 
the  Atlantic,  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Wmfield  S.  Hancock, 
wai~?uaQrt  ™?i?ew  York^depts.  of  the  E.,  of  the  S.,  and  of 
W.  Pt. ;  3.  Military  division  of  the  Pacific,  commanded  by 
caA' ,  enu  John  P°Pe<  bead-quarters  San  Francisco— depts. 
of  Cal.,  the  Columbia,  and  Ari. 

Navy.—  There  were  in  the  service  in  1884,  44  naval  steam 
vessels,  all  screw  propellers  except  4,  beside  13  wooden 
sailing  vessels,  19  iron-clad  vessels,  2  torpedo  rams  and  15 
tugs ;  total,  93,  of  which  but  few  were  in  efficient  service. 
•ESS  nu,mber  of  guns  is  550.  The  active  list  is  composed  of 
1064  officers  of  the  line,  591  officers  of  the  staff,  and  204  war- 
rant officers ;  total,  1859  officers  of  all  grades.  There  were 
in  service,  July  1884,  provided  for  by  the  navy  appropriation 
act  for  fiscal  year  1885,  7500  men  and  750  boys.  The  marine 
corps  consists  of  85  officers  and  1500  enlisted  men. 
Indians  -Indians  "not  taxed"-i.  e.  in  tribal  relations— 

^nte^deiKy  the  const'  from  the  basis  of  Political  repre- 
sentation The  several  tribes  are  regarded  as  "  domestic 
dependent  nations,"  governed  by  their  own  laws,  yet  sub- 
ject to  .the  sovereignty  of  the  U.  S.;  having  a  right  of  occu- 

iP™T7n  thf  V  1??d* Tyet  without  the  P°^er  to  cede  those 
lands  except  to  the  U.  S.  alone.  The  policy  of  removing  the 


Enlisted  n 

7,115 
2,596 
11,055 


Indians  to  the  W.  of  the  Miss,  was  inaugurated  about  1825, 
and  largely  carried  out  in  the  20  yrs.  following,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  Southern  or  Appalachian  Indians— the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles.  Beside 
the  Ind.  Terr,  other  large  reservations  have  been  set  apart 
for  Indian  occupation,  especially  in  Mont,  and  Dak.  For- 
merly, under  the  treaty  system,  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent  was  a 
sort  of  minister  resident,  while  the  tribes  were  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions  and  customs  by  their  own 
chiefs.  By  the  act  of  1871  the  authority  of  the  chief  is  prac- 
tically destroyed,  yet  no  agencies  for  administering  justice 
and  preserving  the  peace  among  the  tribes  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  take  the  place  of  the  system  thus  abrogated.  In 
consequence,  the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Indian  tribes  has  been  thrown  into  much  confusion. 

Census.— The  census  of  the  U.  S.  is  taken,  under  an  express 
provision  of  the  const.,  every  10  yrs.  The  U.  S.  judicial 
dists.  are  made  census  dists.,  and  the  marshal  of  each  dist. 
directs  and  supervises  its  enumeration.  The  marshals  ap- 
point assistants,  who  perform  the  actual  enumeration. 
The  lists  of  names,  ages,  occupations,  etc.  are  sent  to  the 
supt.  of  the  census  at  Wash.,  who  conducts  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  the  statistical  results. 

Public  Lands. — Apart  from  special  grants  the  public  lands 
of  the  U.  S.  may  be  acquired  by  individuals  in  the  following 
ways  :  First,  under  the  Homestead  act,  by  which  a  tract  of 
80  acres,  at  $2.50  an  acre  (called  double  minimum  land),  or 
160  acres  at  $1.25,  may  be  obtained  through  the  payment  of 
certain  fees  and  commissions,  ranging  from  $7  to  $34,  on 
condition  that  the  applicant  resides  upon  and  cultivates  the 
land  for  5  yrs.  Second,  under  the  Pre-emption  act,  through 
which  a  person  may,  by  "  entering"  at  the  appropriate^ 
land-office  a  tract  of  80  or  160  acres,  secure  a  right  to  take 
the  land  at  govt.  rates  whenever  it  shall  be  offered  for  sale. 
Third,  by  auction,  whenever  offered  by  proclamation  of  the 
Pres.  or  public  notice  from  the  general  land-office  at  Wash. 
Fourth,  after  a  failure  to  sell  by  auction,  the  lands  remain 
subject  to  purchase  by  what  is  called  private  entry  at  any 
subsequent  period.  Fifth,  by  timber  culture,  or  planting 
trees  upon  10  acres,  one  may  obtain  a  patent  for  160  acres, 
free,  at  the  end  of  3  yrs. 

In  its  patent  system  the  U.  S.  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  country.  During  the  yr.  1883,  22,216  patents  were  issued. 

Thi  Public  Debt.— See  DEBT,  NATIONAL. 

Railroads.—  The  following  table  exhibits  mileage  of  rail- 
ways and  capital  account  in  each  group  of  States,  1884 ; 


Group  of 
States. 

Length 
Line. 

Length 
Oper- 
ated. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Funded 
Debt. 

Total 
Investment. 

Cost  of  R.  R. 
Equipment. 

N.England 
Middle.... 
Western... 
Southern  .  . 
Pacific.... 

Total.... 

6,323 
17,532 
18,866 
70,345 
7,486 

6,203 
16,364 
15,823 
66,285 
5,739 

1 

198,544,058 
1,012,157,191 
404,792,911 
1,784,908,292 
307,658,131 

144,346,982 
899,914,618 
457,360,083 
1,756,895,194 
196,523,506 

360,317,081 
2,012,535,974 
888,303,873 
3,681,033,666 
553,280,717 

337,953,802 
1,596,937,643 
793,126,042 
3,441,141,046 
515,597,512 

120,552 

110,414 

3,708,060,583 

3,455,040,383'7,495,471,311 

6,684,756,045 

For  Agriculture,  Manufactures  and  Mining,  Education,  Re- 
ligion, etc.,  see  under  the  respective  States. 

See  CENTRE  OF  II.  S.  POP.  in  APPENDIX. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions.— The  only  important 
institutions  of  a  national  character  controlled  by  the  U.  S. 
are  the  Military  Acad.  at  W.  Pt.,  the  Naval  Acad.  at  Annap- 
olis, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  National  Acad. 
of  Sciences.  A.  R.  SPOFFOKD. 
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See  ENGLISH  LAN- 


U  lilted  States  Bank.    See  BANK. 

United    States    Christian    Commission.      See 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION. 
United  States,  Literature  of. 

OTAfiE    AND    LlTERATCRE. 

I  tilted  States  Lutheran  Church.  See  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  IN  THE  t .  S. 

United  States  Military  Acad.    See  WEST  POINT 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  The,  was  opened 
Oct.  10,  1845.  The  course  of  instruction,  designed  to  train 
mdpn.  for  the  navy,  at  first  occupied  5  yrs.,  of  which  3  were 
passed  at  sea.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  which  was  made  7  yrs.  in  1850,  4  yrs. 
in  1851,  and  6  yrs.  (the  2  last  of  which  are  spent  at  sea)  Mar' 
3,  1873,  where  it  now  remains.  The  Naval  Academy,  first 
located  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  removed  to  Newport,  R  I 
in  May  1861,  but  re-established  at  Annapolis  in  Sept.  1865' 
where  it  now  is,  occupying  lands  formerly  known  as  Ft! 
Severn.  The  Acad.  is  under  the  direct  care  and  supervision 
of  the  navy  dept.  There  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  Acad. 
1  cadet-mdpn.  for  every  member  or  delegate  in  the  House 
of  Reps.,  appointed  at  his  nomination,  1  for  D.  C.,  and  10 
appointed  at  large  by  the  Pres.  The  number  of  appoint- 
ments which  can  be  made  is  limited  by  law  to  25  each  yr., 
named  by  the  sec.  of  the  navy  after  competitive  examina- 
tions, the  cadets  being  from  14  to  18  yrs.  of  age.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  become  students  of  the  Acad.,  and  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  cadet-mdpn.,  $500  per  annum.  Beside  the 
cadet-mdpn.,  25  cadet-engineers  may  be  appointed  each  yr., 
from  16  to  20  yrs.  of-  age,  on  competitive  examination"  in- 
volving a  higher  standard  of  knowledge.  The  course  for 
cadet-engineers  is  4  yrs.  at  the  Acad.  and  2  additional  yrs. 
at  sea.  All  cadets  who  graduate  are  appointed  assistant 
engineers  in  the  navy  as  fast  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  involving  a  close  pursuit 
of  math.,  steam-engineering,  physics,  mechanics,  seaman- 
ship, ordnance,  hist.,  law.  etc. 

United  States  oi'.Colombia.    See  COLOMBIA. 

United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
former  organization  in  the  S.  U.  S. ;  seceded  in  1857  from  the 
New  School  Presbs.,  and  in  1864  joined  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Confed.  States. 

United  Syrians.  In  the  E.  rite  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
the  Syrian  rite  comprises  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Maronites,  the 
United  St.  Thomas  Chrs.,  and  the  United  Syrians  proper. 
The  latter  have  a  patriarch  at  Aleppo,  styled  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  abps.  of  Aleppo,  Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Se- 
leucia,  beside  11  bps.  They  number  about  30.000. 

Univer'salism.  This  term  indicates  the  belief  of  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of 
all  intelligent  beings.  They  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent to  affirm  that  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence  will 
doom  any  of  his  children  to  irremediable  woe.  They  argue 
that  none  but  a  malignant  Being,  having  the  power  to  re- 
claim those  of  his  subjects  that  have  wandered  from  him, 
will  permit  them  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  suffer  its  consequent 
miseries  forever.  Univts.  believe  in  the  infinite  and  immu- 
table love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  will  not  permit  the 
sinner  to  elude  his  all-conquering  grace,  but  will  follow  the 
last  lost  soul  to  the  deepest  hell  it  may  make  for  itself,  and 
will  find  it  and  bring  it  back  to  his  presence  and  to  the  joy 
of  the  celestial  state.  Such  are  the  meaning  and  purpose, 
they  conceive,  of  the  Chr.  religion. 

Universalists.    See  UNIVERSALISM. 

Unlver'sals  are  either  metaphysical,  universalia  ante 
rem,  denoting  the  archetypal  forms  of  things  as  far  as  they 
existed  in  the  Divine  Mind  before  the  real  things  were  cre- 
ated; or  physical,  universalia  in  rem,  denoting  the  arche- 
typal forms  as  far  as  they  actually  exist  in  things  created  ; 
and  finally  logical,  universalia  post  rem,  denoting  the  arche- 
typal forms  as  far  as  they  are  abstracted  by  the  human  in- 
tellect from  the  things. 

U'nl verse,  The  [Lat.  universum],  a  term  employed  to 
signify  the  grand  and  total  aggregate  of  created  things. 
The  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  all  but  boundless 
creation,  of  which  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  a  humble  and  in- 
conspicuous member,  may  be  succinctly  summed  up  in  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  The  stars  are  suns  as  truly  as  our  own,  and  like  ours 
are  endowed  with  self-luminosity.  Some  of  them  are  fur- 
nished with  one  or  more  luminous  satellites ;  others  with 
satellites  of  which,  though  obscure,  the  existence  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  phases 
of  their  brightness  and  by  their  movements. 

3.  These  systems,  which  we  may  call  systems  of  the  first 
order,  and  which  resemble  our  planetary  system,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  force  of  gravity  residing  in  a  principal  star, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  Keplerian  laws  which  reign 
among  the  planets  revolving  around  our  sun. 

3.  In  many  cases  these  simple  systems  are  replaced  by 
systems  extremely  complex,  forming  groups  and  globular 
aggregations  of  which  the  laws  of  movement  and  of  equi- 
librium are  still  unknown. 

4.  Innumerable  other  aggregations   are  of  a  character 
more  or  less  resolvable,  but  of  greater  complication ;  in 
which  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  bodies  and 
the  slowness  of  their  movements,  there  appears  no  trace  of 
a  centre  of  motion  nor  any  law  of  regular  concentration. 

5.  The  Milky  AVay  is  a  zone  constituted  of  an  enormous 
agglomeration  of  complicated  masses  of  stars,  which  may 
each  be  regarded  as  composed  of  innumerable  systems  of  a 
superior  order. 

6.  The  stars  which  are  apparently  the  largest  are  also  the 
nearest,  and  greater  distance  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
smaller  apparent  magnitude  of  the  others. 

7.  Beside  the  stars,  there  are  in  the  heavens  very  numer- 
ous masses  of  matter  luminous  per  se,  not  yet  condensed  in- 
to well-defined  bodies,  but  simply  gaseous,  which  form  the 
nebulte.    Some  of  these  are  of  enormous  extent  and  of  ex- 
tremely irregular  density ;  others  have  a  uniform  density ; 
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others,  still,  a  condensation  increasing  toward  the  centre 
as  it  they  were  stars  just  forming;  some  are  annular,  and 
appear  destined  to  form  systems  of  a  more  complicated 
character. 

8.  The  largest  part  of  these  nebulous  masses  of  gradual 
condensation  Present  themselves  in  regions  independent  of 

«   mu  y  ?  ay'  and  seem  to  form  systems  by  themselves 

9.  The  absolute  dimensions  of  the  stars  and  the  nebula- 
and  their  respective  distances,  are  entirely  unknown  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  parallax;  and  hence  we  can 
know  nothing  at  all  positive  as  to  their  real  distribution  in 
space.    Yet  we  can  be  certain  that  the  stars  are  not  uni- 
tormly  distributed,  but  are  most  numerous  and  most  dense 
—not  only  apparently  but  also  really— in  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  \V  ay.    1  he  nebulae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  greater 
density  and  number  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this 

10.  Estimating  by  indirect  means  the  stellar  distances 
and  expressing  them  only  in  relative  measures,  we  infer 
that,  placing  the  nearest  stars  at  the  smallest  distance  pos- 
sible—that is  to  say,  the  distance  corresponding  to  an  an- 
nual parallax  of  an  entire  second— they  would  be  remote 
from  us  by  206,265  semi-diameters  of  the  great  orbit  of  the 
earth,  and  their  light  would  occupy  3J4  yrs.  in  coming  to  us 
from  them.    These  numbers  must  be  increased  at  least  ten- 
fold in  order  to  include  all  the  stars  in  our  neighborhood ; 
because  it  is  certain  that  only  very  few  have  more  than  the 
tenth  of  a  second  of  parallax ;  and  hence  the  magnitude  of 
the  orbit  which  the  earth  describes  around  the  sun,  though 
276,000,000  kilometres  in  diameter,  would  not  appear  from 
one  of  these  more  than  an  imperceptible  point. 

11.  Calculating  with  this  proportion,  according  to  the  most 
probable  elements  of  photometry  and  of  proper  motion,  the 
distance  of  the  other  objects  which  the  most  powerful 
Herschelian  instruments  can  reach,  we  find  it  such  that,  for 
these,  light  should  occupy  in  coming  to  us,  a  time  312  times 
longer  than  for  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  having  a 
tenth  of  a  second  of  parallax ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
10,000  years : 

12.  Immense  as  this  space  may  seem,  it  does  not  consti- 
tute the  real  limit  of  the  creation,  since  our  most  powerful 
instruments  fail  to  penetrate  even  all  the  galactic  strata  in 
all  their  profundity;  hence,  the  firmament  is  for  us  un- 
fathomable.   It  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  called  infinite ; 
nothing  composed  of  distinct  and  separate  entities  can  be 
infinite.    But,  though  not  absolutely  infinite,  the  universe 
is  for  us  as  if  it  were  so.    It  is  said  that  the  world  ought  to 
be  infinite  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  worthy  of  its  In- 
finite Creator.    But  if  it  were  infinite  and  peopled  to  infinity 
with  stars,  the  celestial  vault  ought  to  appear,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, as  brilliant  as  the  sun.    Such  is  not  the  fact;  and 
hence  the  stars  are  not  infinite  in  number. 

13.  The  matter  which  composes  this  incomprehensible 
mass  is  yet  always  the  same.    The  elements  which  the 
chemist  studies  in  his  laboratory  are  the  very  same  elements 
which  the  spectroscope  reveals  in  the  stellar  atmospheres 
and  in  the  ultimate  nebula?. 

14.  But  the  creation  which  the  astronomer  contemplates 
is  not  a  simple  aggregation  of  incandescent  matter :  it  is  a 
prodigious  organism,  in  which,  where  the  incandescence  of 
matter  ceases,  life  begins.    Though  this  life  may  not  be  dis- 
coverable by  our  telescopes,  still,  from  the  analogy  of  our 
globe,  we  can  argue  to  its  general  existence  in  others. 

15.  In  the  immense  variety  of  objects  of  creation  which 
have  been  or  which  still  are  in  existence  on  our  planet,  we 
can  argue  the  diversity  which  must  exist  yonder. 

16.  But  it  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  to  model  the  en- 
tire universe  upon  the  pattern  of  our  little  globe,  while  in 
this  relatively  microscopic  system  there  is  presented  so 
great  a  variety  ;  nor  is  it  philosophical  to  pretend  that  every 
star  is  inhabited  like  ours,  and  that  in  every  system  life  is 
limited  to  dark  satellites  alone.    It  is  true  that  with  us  life 
could  not  exist  except  between  confines  of  temperature 
narrowly  limited— that  is,  between  zero  and  40°  to  45°  C. 
(104°  to  113°  F.)— but  who  can  tell  that  these  are  not  limits 
for  our  organisms  only* 

17.  Life  fills  the  universe,  and  with  life  is  associated  in- 
telligence ;  and  as  beings  inferior  to  ourselves  abound,  so 
may  there  in  different  conditions  exist  others  of  capacities 
infinitely  greater  than  our  own. 

18.  But  this  is  a  sphere  over  which  the  astron.  may  not 
extend  his  reign.    His  proper  province  is  to  study  the  ma- 
terial and  mechanical  development  of  the  world— to  trace 
it  out  in  space,  and  aid  the  geologist  who  studies  it  in  time. 

19.  Inasmuch  as  no  new  and  conspicuous  body  has  come 
to  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the  starry  sphere,  if  any 
such  body  has  at  any  time  appeared  instantaneously,  we 
now  know  that  this  was  not  a  new  creation,  but  one  of 
those  great  momentary  conflagrations  which  are  not  rare 
even  in  our  day,  but  are  only  difficult  to  demonstrate  on 
account  of  the  apparent  minuteness  of  the  bodies  which 
are  their  seat.    Are  these  conflagrations  born  of  collisions 
from  without,  or  from  new  transformations  in  the  interior 
of  the  star?    We  know  not ;  but  we  still  see  in  them  the 
evidence  that  in  those  depths  of  space,  where  eternal  silence 
seems  to  reign,  there  exists  a  prodigious  activity. 

20.  The  comets,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  manv 
speculations  during  the  past  century,  are  now  recognized 
to  be  only  visitors,  strangers  to  our  system,  and  parts  of  a 
great  nebula  of  a  special  nature,  containing  gases  very. 
familiar  to  chemistry— not  in  elementary  condition,  as  in 
the  sidereal  nebulae,  but  combined  with  proteiform  carbon, 
an  element  detected  only  in  a  portion  of  the  stars.    Ineir 
light  is  not  wholly  due  to  reflection  from  the  sun,  but  is  also 
in  some  degree  their  own. 

21  Heat  is  the  prime  force  animating  the  universe ;  its 
action  is  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  continuous  medium  which  we  call  ether ; 
and  we  are  in  contact  with  the  remotest  regions  through 
this  mysterious  medium,  whose  vibrations  constitute  radi- 
ant heat,  light,  and  vital  chemical  activity. 
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22  Gravity  is  the  force  which  directly  rules  the  entire 
creation,  from  the  pebble  falling  upon  the  earth  to  the  neb 
nla  gradually  condensing  in  the  profundity  of  space;  but 
it  is  not  the  sole  force  which  rules  in  the  universe  ;  perhaps 
even  it  is  itself  only  a  consequence  of  disturbed  equilibrium 
In  the  ether.  But  the  comets  have  given  Indications  of  some 
other  force  not  yet  well  defined  operating  in  space.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  tails  of  these  bodies  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  nor  by  that  of  gravity. 

28.  The  decennial  vicissitudes  of  the  sun,  showing  them- 
selves in  the  variations  of  its  spots  and  in  the  force  of  its 
eruptions,  are  reflected  in  the  variations  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism and  in  the  electric  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

24.  We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  marvels  ;  we  shall  be  so 
only  when  we  cease  to  study.    There  was  a  time  when  the 
solar  system  was  limited  to  a  central  luminous  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  of  the  larger  non-self-luminous  celestial 
objects.  Not  long  after  there  were  added  to  this,  numerous 
systems  of  the  second  order  (the  satellites),  and  discovery 
was  believed  to  be  at  an  end.    Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  idea  of  the  system  is  itself  radically  changed. 

25.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  it  was  believed  that  the 
stellar  spaces  were  peopled  only  by  well-defined  and  com- 
pact bodies ;  now  there  have  been  discovered  those  enor- 
mous masses  of  gas  which  are  perhaps  destined  to  consti- 
tute other  solid  bodies,  if  even  already  there  are  not  some 
of  them  solidified,  of  which  light  has  not  yet  brought  us  the 
announcement. 

26.  How  many  other  marvels  ought  we  not  to  find  in  the 
immensity  of  that  space  which  we  are  yet  unable  to  sound  ? 
Who  would  have  imagined,  10  yrs.  ago,  the  wonders  which 
the  spectroscope  was  on  the  point  of  revealing  ?    Every 
new  improvement  in  art  brings  a  new  improvement  also  to 
science  ;  and  the  astron.,  profiting  by  both  art  and  science, 
is  finding  new  revelations  of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  giv- 
ing new  cause  to  exclaim  with  the  royal  prophet,  "O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all ;"  and  thus,  as  the  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handiwork,  so  if  the  day 
astounds  us  with  its  wonders,  the  night  opens  to  us  the 
very  treasury  of  science.    (For  a  more  complete  account, 
see  article  by  P.  A.  SECCHI,  Director  of  Some  Observatory,  in 
J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

University  of  Colorado,  The,  at  Boulder,  was 
opened  in  1876,  and  is  supported  by  the  State ;  the  tuition  is 
free.  The  first  commencement  occurred  June  8,  1882.  It  is 
designed  to  be  to  Col.  what  Mich.  Univ.  is  to  Mich.,  and  has 
a  preparatory  school  connected  with  it.  Its  intrinsic  merits 
are  pushing  it  to  the  front  rank  among  educational  insts. 

University  of  Virginia.  See  VIRGINIA,  UNIVERSITY  or. 

Unleavened  Bread.    See  BREAD. 

Unleavened  Bread,  Feast  of.    See  PASSOVER. 

U'pas  Tree  [Antiaris  toxicaria,  from  the  native  word 
antiar].  This  tree  grows  in  the  forests  of  Java,  where  it  is 
called  Bohun  upas.  The  viscid  juice  of  the  plant  dries  into 
a  resinous  mass  termed  by  the  Javanese  antiar.  This  exu- 
dation is  extremly  poisonous,  and  when  introduced  into  the 
circulation  of  an  animal,  death  speedily  ensues.  The  stories 
of  the  early  travellers  respecting  the  pernicious  character 
of  exhalations  from  the  foliage  of  this  tree  were  gross  ex- 
aggerations. The  plant  belongs  to  the  bread-fruit  family. 

Up'degraff  (J.  T.),  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  O.,  1822,  studied 
med.  at  Univ.  of  Pa.,  from  which  he  grad. ;  studied  in  med. 
schools  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris ;  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
army  during  the  c.  war,  and  afterward  practised  med. ; 
was  member  of  O.  senate  1872-73  ;  chairman  of  Rep.  State 
central  committee  1875,  and  elected  to  the  46th,  47th,  and 
48th  Congs.  D.  Nov.  30,  1882. 

Up'fold  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shemley 
Green,  near  Guilford,  Eng.,  May  7,  1796,  came  to  the  U.  S. 
1802 ;  settled  at  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1814, 
and  in  med.  in  New  York  1816 ;  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theol. ;  was  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  C'h.  1818 ;  was  minister  at 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  1818-20,  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  New  York, 
1820-28,  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  ch.  1821-25,  rector  of 
St.  Thomas's  ch..  New  York,  1828-31,  of  Trinity  ch.,  Pitts- 
burg,  Pa.,  1832-50,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Ind.  Dec.  1849. 
D.  Aug.  26,  1872. 

Up'ham  (CHARLES  WENTWORTU),  b.  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
May  4, 1802,  son  of  a  loyalist  refugee,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  prov. ;  grad.  at  Harvard  1821,  at  Cambridge  Di- 
vinity School  1824 ;  colleague  of  Dr.  Prince,  pastor  of  the 
First  ch.  in  Salem,  1824-44;  left  the  profession  on  account 
of  bronchial  weakness ;  edited  the  Christian  liegister  ;  trav- 
elled and  lectured  as  agent  of  the  Mass,  board  of  educa- 
tion ;  was  elected  mayor  of  Salem ;  was  member  of  the 
Mass,  house  of  reps,  in  1849,  of  the  State  senate  1850-51,  of 
the  national  Cong,  from  the  6th  dist,  1854-55 ;  State  senator 
1858,  rep.  1859-60.  Wrote  Letters  on  Vie  Logos,  Prophecy  as  an 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  and  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  compris- 
ing a  Hist,  of  the  Salem  Delusion  of  1692.  D.  June'15,  1875 

Upfcant  (NATHANIEL  GOOKIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rochester, 
N.  H.,  m  1801,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1820 ;  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  1833-43,  and  connected 
with  the  Concord  R.  R.  1843-63.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Pierce  one  of  the  corns,  at  Lond.  to  adjust  claims 
between  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  Brit,  subjects ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  1865-66.  D.  Dec.  11,  1869 

I  plia in  (THOMAS  COGSWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Deerfield  N  H 
Jan.  30,  1799,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1818,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Sem.  1821 ;  became  assistant  teacher  of  Heb  in 
the  sem.,  and  translated  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology  •  in  1823 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  in  Rochester,  N  H  • 
m  1825  was  chosen  prof,  of  mental  and  moral  philos.  in 
Bowdom  Coll.  Wrote  Manual  of  Peace,  Elements  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  etc.  D.  Apr.  2,  1872. 

Upper  Sandus'ky,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Wy- 

S?w*  CP"  9"  ou  the  w-  bank  of  Sandusky  River,  C4  m. 
N.  W.  of  Columbus.    Pop.  1870,  2564  ;  1880,  &540 
Upsa'la,  town  of  Swe.,  45  m.  N.  W.  of  Stockholm,  has  a 


beautiful  cathedral  and  a  flourishing  uuiv.    The  uuiv.  is 
attended  by  over  1200  students.    Pop.  15,515. 

Up'shur  (ABEL  PARKER),  b.  in  Northampton  co.,  Va., 
June  17,  1790,  studied  law  under  William  Wirt  at  Richmond, 
where  he  practised  1810-24  ;  was  rep.  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  1826  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  general  court ;  in  1829 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention,  and 
in  1843  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  navy  ;  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton  Feb. 
28,  1844.  Wrote  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Character  of  our 
Federal  Govt.,  etc. 

Up'ton  (EMORY),  b.  at  New  York  1840,  grad.  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad.  May  1861.  In  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862  he  commanded  a  battery  at  Yorktown,  Gaines's  Mill, 
and  Glendale  ;  in  command  of  artil.  brigade  at  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam ;  appointed  col.  121st  N.  Y.  Volunteers 
Oct.  1862,  and  engaged  at  Fredericksburg,  Salem  Heights, 
Gettysburg,  and  in  command  of  a  brigade  during  subse- 
quent Rapidan  campaign.  In  the  Richmond  campaign  of 
1864  he  led  his  brigade  (6th  corps)  through  the  Wilderness 
battles  to  the  front  of  Petersburg;  transferred  with  his 
corps  to  the  Shenandoah  July  1864,  he  was  wounded  at 
Opequan  Sept.  19.  Returning  to  duty,  was  engaged  in  the 
expedition  into  Ala.  and  Ga.  in  the  spring  of  1865  result- 
ing in  the  capture  of  Selma,  Columbus,  etc.  Mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  service  Apr.  1866,  he  was  in  July  transferred 
to  the  25th  Inf.  with  rank  of  lieut.-col.,  and  engaged  in  per- 
fecting a  System  of  Infantry  Tactics,  which  was  adopted  in 
Aug.  1867,  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  militia  of  the  U.  S. ; 
transferred  to  the  18th  Inf.  in  1869,  and  to  the  1st  Artil.  1870. 
Was  commandant  of  cadets  at  W.  Pt.  1870-75.  For  gallantry 
in  the  field  during  the  war  he  was  brevetted  from  major  to 
maj.-gen.  D.  Mar.  15,  1881. 

U'ral,  river  of  Rus.,  rises  in  the  Ural  Mts.,  flows  S.,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  enters  the 
Caspian  Sea  after  a  course  of  1040  m.  It  is  not  navigable 
on  account  of  sand-banks,  but  abounds  in  the  finest  fish. 

Ural  Mountains,  Tbe,  a  range  of  plateaus  rather 
than  a  chain  of  mts.,  rising  from  3000  to  5000  ft.,  and  with  a 
breadth  of  from  16  to  66  m.  They  begin  at  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in  lat.  70°  N.,  and  stretch  southward  to  lat  50°  N.,  forming 
the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  metals. 

I ' ra'iila,  in  Gr.  mythology,  one  of  the  9  Muses,  the  god- 
dess of  astron.,  and  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne. 

Ura'nlum.  Klaproth  in  1789  gave  this  name  to  a  metal 
whose  oxide  he  discovered  in  the  mineral  called  pitchblende, 
which  contains  sometimes  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  of  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide.  It  was  not  until  as  late  as  1840,  however,  that 
metallic  U.  was  first  discovered  by  Peligot,  what  had  previ- 
ously passed  for  the  metal  having  been  ascertained  by  him 
to  be  only  the  monoxide.  There  are  quite  a  large  number 
of  mineral  species  that  contain  U.,  but  the  only  one  occur- 
ring in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  available  for  the  extraction 
of  uranic  compounds  is  pitchblende,  which  is  found  at 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  it 
to  commerce,  in  which  it  is  in  demand  chiefly  for  coloring 
porcelain  and  glass.  One  Amer.  locality  only  is  as  yet 
known,  from  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Superior,  of  a  variety 
called  coracite. 

U'ranos  [Gr.  for  "  heaven  "],  in  the  Gr.  mythology,  the 
son  of  Gasa,  the  earth,  and  by  her  the  father  of  the  Titans, 
Cyclopes,  Hecatoncheirians,  etc.  (See  TITANS.) 

U'ranus,  the  7th  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Neptune  alone,  the  outer- 
most member  of  the  planetary  family.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel  Mar.  13,  1781. 

Urba'na,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Champaign  co., 
III.  Pop.  1870,  2277 ;  1880,  2942. 

Urban  a,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Champaign  co., 
O.,  100  m.  N.  of  Cin.  and  46  m.  W.  of  Columbus,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  dist.,  and  has  various  manufactures.    The  Ur- 
bana  Univ.,  the  only  Swedenborgian  school  in  the  U.  S.,  is 
located  here.    Pop.  1870,  4276  ;  1880,  6252. 
Urchin-Fish.    See  DIODONTID^E. 
Urchin,  Sea.    See  ECHINID.E. 

Ure  (ANDREW),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scot.,  May 
17,  1778,  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where 
he  also  grad.  in  med.  ;  became  prof,  of  chem.  at  the  Ander- 
sonian  Inst.  at  Glasgow  1804,  and  director  of  the  Glasgow 
Observatory  1809 ;  removed  to  Lond.  1830 ;  was  appointed 
analytical  chemist  to  the  board  of  customs  1834 ;  acquired  a 
high  reputation  by  his  original  scientific  researches,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  successful  application  of  chemical  discoveries 
to  the  arts  and  to  manufactures.  Wrote  A  New  Systematic 
Table  of  the  Materia  Medica,  A  Diet,  of  Chem.,  A  New  System 
of  Geol.,  etc.  D.  Jan.  2, 1857. 

U'rea  [Fr.  wee;  Ger.  Harnstoff ;  Urenoxyd  Ammoniak], 
an  isomere  of  ammonium  cyanate.  It  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  of  mammiferous  animals.  U.  also  oc- 
curs, to  some  extent,  in  human  blood  and  perspiration,  in 
the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  lymph  and  chyle 
of  various  animals.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  oxidized 
nitrogen  of  the  tissues  of  the  system,  a  healthy  adult  ex- 
3reting  more  than  an  ounce  daily.  It  is  not  formed  in  the 
kidneys,  which  appear  merely  to  separate  it  from  the  blood 
in  which  it  is  pre-existent. 

Uredln'eie  [Lat.  urere,  to  "burn"],  an  order  of  Fungi 
to  which  belong  the  rusts  and  many  of  the  mildews  which 
attack  living  plants.  The  black  spots  known  as  mildew  are 
'ound  late  in  summer  and  in  autumn  in  streaks  on  the 
eaves  and  stems,  and  occasionally  on  the  glumes,  of  grasses. 
The  black  color  is  caused  by  the  spores  of  a  fungus  to  which 
;he  name  Puccinia  graminis  has  been  given.  The  mycelium 
or  vegetative  threads  of  this  species  extend  throughout  the 
stem  and  leaves,  and  sometimes  even  into  the  roots,  of  the 
grass.  They  burst  finally  through  the  epidermis,  and  bear 
lark-colored  spores,  consisting  of  two  cells,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  a.  In  the  following  spring,  or  during  the  winter  if 
iept  sufficiently  moist  and  warm,  each  of  these  cells  ger- 
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minates  and  pushes  out  a  tube,  as  in  Fig  1  b  which  tube  i 

quickly  divides  into  3  or  4  parts  by  cross-partitions,  and  ' 

bears  the  bodies  represented  in  Fig.  1,  c.    The  latter,  if 

FIG.  i. 
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placed  on  moistened  leaves  of  grass,  grow  by  pushing  out  a 
tube  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  perish.  If,  however,  they  are  i 
placed  on  leaves  of  the  common  barberry,  and  kept  in  a 
sufficiently  moist  position,  the  tubes  may  be  seen  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  barberry  leaf,  on  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  a  red  spot  appears,  and  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  becomes  thickened.  In  this  red  spot  there  appears  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  a  number  of  dark-colored 
bodies,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  exhibit 
the  structure  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a.  Shortly  afterward  there 
grow  out  from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  a  number  of 
cup -shaped  bodies  (Fig.  2,  6),  containing  orange  -  colored 

FIG.  -2. 


spores,  at  first  arranged  in  rows,  but  soon  breaking  up  into 
powder.  These  cup -shaped  bodies  are  commonly  called 
cluster-cups,  and  are  found  on  the  barberry  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  spores  contained  in  the  cluster-cup 
germinate  at  once  by  pushing  out  a  tube  ;  but  if  sown  on 
barberry  leaves,  the  germinating  tubes  soon  perish  without 
entering  the  leaves.  When,  however,  the  spores  produced 
in  the  cluster-cups  on  the  barberry  are  sown  on  moistened 
leaves  of  grass,  the  germinating  threads  which  they  give 
out  penetrate  into  the  leaves,  and  in  a  few  weeks  burst 
through  the  epidermis  and  bear  a  number  of  spores,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  d.  The  spores  are  oval,  of  an  orange  color,  slightly 
granulated,  and  borne  singly  on  a  short  stalk.  The  spots 
caused  by  the  orange-colored  spores  are  known  as  rust.  The 
rust  spots  are  later  in  the  season  succeeded  by  the  black 
spots  already  described  as  mildew.  The  mildew  spots  are 
produced  cither  by  the  growth  onward  of  the  same  mycelial 
filaments  which  have  produced  the  rust  spots,  or  by  the 
germination  of  the  rust  spores.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ. 
C'yc.,  by  PROP.  W.  G.  FARLOW,  M.  D.] 

U  rfab.    See  ORFA. 

Ur'ga  ["palace"],  the  Russian  name  of  the  Mongolian 
Bogdo-Knron  or  Da-Kureii  (•'  holy  camp "),  the  cap. 
of  N .  Mongolia,  has  30,000  inhabs.,  and  is  on  the  Tola,  on  the 
line  between  Kiachta  and  Peking  which  forms  the  prin. 
caravan-route  between  Rus.  and  China.  U.  consists,  like 
all  Mongolian  towns,  of  a  Mongolian  and  a  Chi.  quarter. 
Both  places  are  disgustingly  dirty.  Bogdo-Kuren  contains 
large  Booddhistic  monasteries  and  temples,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  Mongolian  Kutukhtu,  who  is  considered  the 
terrestrial  representative  of  Booddha,  and  ranks  in  holiness 
next  to  the  Dalai-Lama  of  Lhassa  and  the  Panchess  Rin- 
poche  of  Shigartse,  both  in  Thibet.  The  monasteries  are 
extensive  structures  of  stone.  The  other  houses  are  mis- 
erable huts  or  tents  of  felt,  incredibly  dirty,  and  swarming 
with  clouds  of  parasitic  insects.  The  custom  is  to  not  bury 
the  dead,  but  to  leave  them,  in  accordance  with  Booddhistic 
doctrines,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey. 
The  Mongols  settled  here  belong  to  the  Khalka  tribe.  Dur- 
ing summer,  numerous  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Mongolia 
gather  to  the  city,  and  a  Drisk  trade  springs  up.  The  unjt 
of  value  is  the  tea-brick.  Tea,  mixed  with  cows'  blood,  is 
moulded  into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  from  12  to  15  such 
bricks  are  paid  for  a  sheep,  from  120  to  150  for  a  camel.  The 
surrounding  country  has  a  S.  Siberian  character.  A  Rus. 
consul  is  stationed  here. 

U'ric  Acid,  or  Llth'ic  Acid,  occurs  in  a  small  pro- 
portion in  human  urine,  but  is  much  more  abundantly  con- 
tained in  the  excretions  of  insects,  land-reptiles,  and  birds, 
usually  as  the  ammonic  salt.  It  is  extensively  found  in  the 
guano-beds  of  the  Pacific  islands,  also  in  the  form  of  am- 
monic urate,  and  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  human 
spleen,  liver,  and  lungs  ;  also  in  the  blood,  which  latter,  in 
certain  diseases,  as  gout  and  albuminuria,  contains  a  very 
considerable  amount ;  indeed,  in  persons  suffering  from  the 
former  affection  it  often  accumulates  around  the  joints, 
forming  what  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  termed  "chalk- 
stones,"  which  consist  chiefly  of  sodic  urate.  When  secreted 
in  excess,  it  is  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  and  is  deposited 
from  the  urine  as  red  gravel,  or  it  accumulates  in  the  bladder 
and  forms  a  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. 

U'rlm  and  Tlium'iiiim  [Heb.  plu.  abstracts,  signify- 
ing "  enlightenment  and  fulfilment "  or  "  completion  ],  the 
name  of  that  sacred  symbol  of  the  high  priest  of  Israel 


which  was  given  at  Sinai,  but  lost  forever  at  the  destruc- 
™9ni  th1  first  temP'e.  It  was  placed  either  (/;*//,  the 
choshen or  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  thus  being  the  4 
rows  of  precious  stones  <  A'.//;-  it/,;,,  its  pocket 

l/rliiary  Cal'cnllaiid  Deposits.  Deposit*. -Vrine 
in  disease  otten  deposits  on  standing  various  kinds  of  sedi- 
ments, such  as  blood,  pus.  and  mucus  corpuscles,  epithelial 
scales,  spermatozoa,  urates.  uric  acid,  phosphates  calcic 
oxalates  and  carbonates,  hippuric  acid,  cystine.  leucine 
xanthme,  tyrosine,  etc.  These  deposits  form  light  rto.vu- 
lent  powders  or  compact  grains  (gracd).  or  they  collect  in 
larger  concretions,  forming  calculi.  The  most  common 
sediments  contain  uric  acid.  This  often  separates  in  a  free 
state,  forming  red  grard.  A  crystalline  or  amorphous  de- 
posit, consisting  of  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate,  forms 
what  is  known  as  white  grarel. 

Calculi  in  the  Bladder.—  These  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
composition,  and  are  frequently  composed  of  concentric 
layers  of  different  composition,  arranged  around  a  clot  of 
blood  or  a  foreign  substance  as  a  nucleus:  the  exterior 
layer  is  often  phpsphatic,  but  never  uric,  in  character. 
As  a  rule,  the  oxalic  calculi  are  the  hardest,  the  phosphatic 
being  the  softest.  Calculi  are  removed  from  the  bladder  In- 
crushing  instruments  or  by  extraction  through  a  perinea'l 
incision.  Acid  gravel  calls  for  constant  use  of  alkalies  and 
corrected  diet ;  alkaline  gravel  indicates  the  use  of  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

Urine,  Retention  of.    See  RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

Urqnlza,  opr-kee'sah,  de  (JCSTO  JOSE),  b.  in  the  prov. 
of  Entre  Rios.  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  in  1800,  of  mixed 
Sp.  and  Indian  blood  ;  became  gov.  of  "his  native  prov.  1842 ; 
commanded  the  Argentine  forces  in  Uruguay  1843-45.  and 
gained  over  Rivera,  at  India  Muerta.  Mar.  28.  1845.  an  im- 
portant victory  ;  found  himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Rosas,  against  whom  he  revolted :  defeated  Rosas  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Monte  Caseros,  forcing  him  to  flee  t.> 
Europe ;  was  recognized  at  Buenos  Ayres  as  provisional 
dictator;  called  a  cong.  at  Santa  Fe  to  form  a  const. :  was 
forced  to  retire  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  revolution  of 
Sept.  11,  which  established  the  independence  of  that  prov. 
from  the  confederation  :  was  chosen  pres.  for  6  yrs.  1854-60 : 
established  his  cap.  at  Bajada  del  Parana  ;  carried  on  alter- 
nate warfare  and  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  semi- 
independent  prov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  he  ultimc.t«ly 
added  to  the  confederation  by  the  treaty  of  Nov.  11. 185\>, 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  expiration  of 
his  presidential  term  1860,  and  shortly  after  elected  gov.  of 
Entre  Rios ;  was  defeated  by  Mitre,  the  gov.  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  the  battle  of  Pavon,  Sept.  17,  1861 :  retired  from 
the  governorship  of  Entre  Rios  1864,  and  took  little  subse- 
quent part  in  political  affairs.  He  was  assassinated  at  his 
country-seat  of  San  Jose,  Entre  Rios,  in  May  1870. 

Ur'sa  OTa'jor  [Lat.  "  Greater  Bear"],  the  first  of  Ptol- 
emy's N.  constellations,  including  the  fine  group  of  seven 
stars  known  as  "Charles's  Wain,"  "The  Dipper."  or  the 
"  Butcher's  Cleaver,"  near  the  X.  pole,  formerly  called  also 
SesUnMtHUt  (likewise  AMMqpCrfOMt)  and  the  "  Plough." 

Ur'sa  Ml'iior  [Lat.  :'  Lesser  Bear"],  one  of  Ptolemy's 
N.  constellations,  containing  the  N.  Star  (Polaris)  and  the 
group  anciently  known  as  Cynosura,  the  "  Dog's  Tail." 
Polaris  is  a  double  star  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Urs'ldje,  a  family  of  placentiferous  mammals  of  the 
order  Fera?,  embracing  all  the  species  of  bears.  These  have 
the  body  heavy,  the  hair  abundant,  the  head  conic,  and 
with  the  snout  short,  but  more  or  less  pointed,  the  feet 
plantigrade  (i.  e.  with  the  palms  and  soles  applied  to  the 
ground  in  walking  or  resting),  and  each  with  5  digits  fully 
developed  and  armed  with  sharp  non-retractile  claws ;  the 
teeth  m  adult  36  to  42.  The  family  is  widely  distributed, 
and  has  representatives  in  the  extreme  arctic  regions 
as  well  as  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones— in  Amer.. 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa.  About  15  spe- 
cies are  known. 

Ursula,  SAINT.    See  U  RSI-LINES. 

I" i-'Kiilliie*,  an  order  of  celibate  women  in  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch  named  in  honor  of  St.  Ursula,  who,  according  to  legend, 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  3d,  4th,  or  5th  century,  being 
massacred,  together  with  her  army  of  virgins,  by  the  Huns 
near  Cologne.  The  order  was  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici 
of  Brescia,  who  in  1537  became  its  first  superior. 

Urtlca'cea?  [from  I'rtica,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  herbs,  and  shrubs.  As  at  present 
constituted,  it  contains  (1)  the  Ulmea?,  or  elm  family:  i2> 
the  Artocarpeae,  or  bread-fruit  family ;  (3)  the  I  rticea?.  or 
nettle  family  ;  (4)  the  Cannabineae.  or  hemp  family.  This  is 
a  large  and  important  order,  including  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  useful  species,  mostly  tropical. 

Uruguay',  or  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  a 
republic  of  S.  Amer..  bounded  X.  by  Brazil.  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic, S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  W.  by  the  I  ruguay, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  Area, 
72,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1880,  432,000.  The  native  pop.  is  a  blend- 
ing of  Indian,  European,  and  Afr.  blood,  the  aborigines 
having  entirely  disappeared.  The  lang.  is  Sp.  The  prevail- 
ing religious  denomination  is  the  R.  Cath.  The  govt.  is  a 
republic  after  the  model  of  the  U.  S.  of  X.  Amer..  but  the 
hist,  of  the  country  is  an  alternation  of  despotism  and  an- 
archy. The  cap.  is  Montevideo,  with  73.853  inhabs. :  other 
prin  towns  are  Salto.  Villa  de  Melo.  and  San  Jos6.  The  At- 
lantic coast,  about  200  m.  long,  is  low.  sandy,  and  Wttboat 
safe  harbors  :  the  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  about  155  m. 
long,  is  higher,  rocky,  and  affords  several  good  harbors : 
the  shore  of  the  Uruguay,  about  270  in.  long  in  a  straight 
line,  presents  alternately  low  plains  and  more  elevat* 
table-lands.  The  interior  is  not  well  known,  several  ridges 
traverse  the  country,  such  as  the  Cuchilla  Grande.  Carapy. 
Castellos.  and  Verbal.  They  are  low.  and  covered  with 
forests  of  walnut,  cedar,  laurel,  and  myrtle  trees,  and  con- 
tain much  valuable  timber,  hard  woods,  dyewoods.  ai 
numerous  medicinal  plants— the  poppy,  sarsaparilla,  balsam. 
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liquorice,  etc.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  rid«es 
in  all  directions.  The  largest  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joms 
the  Uruguay  after  a  course  of  about  350  m.  The  Dayman, 
qw'itay  s,:ni  Jose,  Santa  Lucia,  etc.  are  not  navigable  for 
more  than  15-23  in.  The  general  character  of  the  country 
is  that  of  wide,  open,  grassy  plains,  sometimes  of  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  ft.,  but  generally  lower.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  though  very  changeable.  The  soil  Is  very  rich, 
and  could  produce  large  crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  trims, 
sugar  and  cotton  if  properly  cultivated ;  but  agriculture  is 
still  in  a  very  backward  state,  though  progressing ;  the 
prin  occupation  is  cattle-breeding.  The  prin.  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  hides,  wool,  tallow,  skins,  salted  and  jerked 
beef,  etc.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  marble,  etc.  are  found, 
but  very  few  mines  are  m  operation.  Of  manufactures 
there  are  almost  none  ;  some  coarse  articles  are  produced, 
but  only  for  home  use.  The  prin.  articles  of  import  are 
textile  fabrics,  furniture,  utensils,  tools,  colonial  wares, 
and  coal.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  principally  car- 
ried on  with  Gr.  Brit.,  Fr.,  Brazil,  and  the  U.  S.  260  m.  of 
railway  lines  are  in  operation,  and  1405  m.  of  telegraph 
lines,  connecting  Montevideo  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Valpa- 
raiso, and  Rio  Janeiro. 

Uruguay,  river  of  S.  Amer.,  rises  in  lat.  28°  S.,  Ion.  50° 
W  in  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  do  Mar  ;  flows  first  W.,  then  S.,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  Argentine  provs.  of  Corrientes 
and  Entre  Rios  on  the  one  side,  and  Brazil  and  the  republic 
of  Uruguay  on  the  other,  and  joins  the  Parana,  after  a 
course  of  1020  m.,  in  lat.  34°  S.,  Ion.  61°  40'  W. 

I  I-IIIIH-'J all,  town  of  Per.,  prov.  of  Azerbaijan,  is  on 
an  elevated  plain  12  m.  W.  of  Lake  Urumeyah.  It  is  well 
built,  and  is  in  a  densely  peopled  and  well-cultivated  dist., 
which  by  European  travellers  has  often  been  compared 
witli  Lombardy.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  50,000. 

I  i- ii  in i- >  a  li  (or  I  mica  h  .  Lake,  in  the  prov.  of  Azer- 
baijan, Per.,  64  m.  S.  W.  of  Tabreez,  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
1900  sq.  m.  It  receives  several  large  rivers,  and  its  waters 
are  so  salt  that  neither  fish  nor  mollusca  can  live  in  it. 

I  ru m i'*i,  city  of  Central  Asia,  with  a  pop.  estimated 
at  150,000,  is  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mts.  It  is  the 
cap.  of  the  Chi.  Mongolian  prov.  of  the  same  name,  and 
since  1862  has  formed  the  centre  of  the  Dungan  rebellion. 
Dungan,  a  corruption  of  Tangut,  is  the  name  of  the  4,000,000 
Mussulmans  of  Turkish-Tartarian  descent  who  inhabit  the 
N.  provs.  of  China. 

U'rus  [Lat.],  a  great  and  fierce  animal  of  the  ox  kind 
mentioned  by  Cwsar  as  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Ger. 

Usbeks,  or  Oozbeks,  a  people  of  mixed  Tur.  blood 
inhabiting  nearly  all  parts  of  Turkestan,  where  they  are 
the  dominant  race.  Intellectually  and  morally,  they  are 
the  superiors  of  those  about  them.  They  are  zealous  Mo- 
hammedans, mostly  non-nomadic,  and  pride  themselves  on 
their  culture  and  civilization,  which  are  but  scanty. 

Ush'er.  or  Ussher  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire., 
Jan.  4,  1580,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  where  he  became  a 
fellow  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1601 ;  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  1607  ;  was  prof,  of  di- 
vinity at  the  Univ;  of  Dublin  1607-20 ;  drew  up  the  Articles 
of  Faith  of  the  Irish  Ch.  1615 ;  became  bp.  of  Meath  1620, 
abp.  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ire.  1623 ;  had  his  house  de- 
stroyed by  the  Irish  rebels  1641,  while  visiting  Eug.,  in  which 
country  he  thenceforth  remained  ;  was  appointed  by  Charles 
I.  bp.  of  Carlisle,  and  was  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1647-54, 
residing  chiefly  at  Oxford.  Author  of  numerous  theological 
treatises,  mostly  in  Lat.  His  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
mend  contain  a  scheme  of  biblical  chronology,  since  printed 
in  the  margin  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  though 
now  admitted  to  be  inexact.  D.  Mar.  21,  1656. 

Ustilagln'ere,  an  order  of  Fungi  to  which  belong  the 
smuts.  The  species  of  this  order  grow  upon  living  pha- 
nerogams, and  attack  most  frequently  some  part  of  the 
floral  organs.  In  all  the  species  the  spores  are  very  numer- 
ous and  of  a  black  or  dark-purplish  color.  After  producing 
more  or  less  distortion  of  the  mother-plant  they  rupture  the 
epidermis,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  powdery  spots  or 
masses,  which  cover  with  a  blackish  dust  all  bodies  which 
come  in  contact  with  them.  The  mycelium  or  mass  of 
threads  from  which  the  spores  are  produced  is  in  all  the 
species  of  the  order  comparatively  minute,  and  easily  es- 
capes notice,  being  often  concealed  by  the  preponderating 
mass  of  spores.  The  mycelium  is  not  provided  with  any 
proper  suckers,  such  as  are  found  in  some  orders  of  Fungi, 
and  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  part  of  the  mother- 
plant  where  the  smutty  spots  are  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  spores  are  produced  directly  from  the  mycelium,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  sexual  organs.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  development  of  the  members  of  this  order, 
which,  although  comparatively  few  in  number,  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  injurious  species. 

U'sury  and  Usury  Laws  [Fr.  mure;  Lat.  usura 
from  the  root  uti,  to  "use  "].  The  term  "usury  "  was  orig- 
inally equivalent  to  "interest,"  the  compensation  paid  for 
the  use  of  money.  Present  usage  restricts  the  term  to  illegal 
interest,  the  payment  or  the  stipulation  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
money  a  rate  higher  than  that  established  by  law.  The  old 
ideas  of  extortion  as  connected  with  interest  still  linger 
and  perpetuate  in  most  States  U.  laws— that  is,  laws  which 
define  a  certain  rate  as  the  highest  rate  of  interest  per- 
missible. Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  such  laws  are 
not  only  ineffective  but  mischievous.  U.  laws  can  never 
be  thoroughly  enforced.  They  work  injury  to  honest  and 
prudent  people,  both  borrowers  and  lenders,  for  the  benefit 
of  sharpers  and  reckless  adventurers.  They  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  the  defiance  of  law,  and  confer  a  monopoly  on 
unscrupulous  extortioners.  The  reasons  given  for  their 
enactment  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  other  things,  and 
would,  require  the  law  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  prices  of  com- 
modities; which  would  be  as  absurd  and  futile  as  to  at- 
tempt by  legislation  to  regulate  the  tides  of  the  ocean 


I  'liili.  a  Terr,  of  the  U.  S.,  lying  mostly  in  the  great 
Wahsatch  basin  between  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  extending  from  37°  to  42°  N.  lat.,  and  from  109°  to 
114°  W.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Id.  and  Wyo.  Terrs., 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Wyo.,  on  the  E.  by  Col.,  on  the  S.  by  Ari. 
Terr.,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nev.  Its  greatest  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  about  350  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  nearly  300  m. ; 
area,  84,970  sq.  m. 

Face  of  the  Country  and  Geology.— The  Wahsatch  range  of 
mts.,  which  form  the  E.  wall  of  the  Great  Basin,  traverse  the 
Terr,  from  N.  to  S.  W.  of  this  range  the  rivers  fall  into  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  or  some  of  the  other  lakes  of  the  basin. 
E.  of  the  Wahsatch  Mts.  there  is  a  plateau  30  or  40  m.  in 
width,  sloping  down  to  the  elevated  valley  or  plain  in  which 
the  San  Rafael,  Uintah,  Dirty  Devil,  White,  Green,  Grand, 
and  San  Juan  rivers  have  their  sources.  All  these  rivers 
form  canons  varying  in  depth  from  2000  to  5000  ft.,  and  unite 
to  form  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  W.  A  part  of  this  E.  section 
is  fertile  and  largely  productive.  W.  U.  is  also  elevated,  the 
summits  of  the  Wahsatch  attaining  a  further  elevation  of 
from  6000  to  7000  ft.  above  the  valley.  Mt.  Nebo,  the  Twin 
Peaks,  and  some  others  are  from  12,000  to  13,000  ft.  in  height. 
In  the  N.  W.  and  W.  much  of  the  elevated  plateau  is  a  barren 
alkaline  desert.  W.  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  other 
lakes  of  the  central  valley  there  are  several  chains  of  mts. 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Wahsatch,  but  of  lower 
elevation.  The  chains  E.  of  the  Wahsatch  range  are  mostly 
portions  of  the  Col.  Mt.  system :  the  most  prominent  of 
them  are  the  Uintah,  the  Roan  or  Book  Mts.,  the  Little  Mts., 
the  Sierra  la  Salle,  Sierra  Tucan,  Sierra  Panoche,  and  in  the 
extreme  S.  E.  the  Sierra  Abajo  and  the  Orejos  del  Oso. 

Eivers,  Lakes,  Etc. — E.  U.  is  drained  solely  by  the  Col.  and 
its  affluents.  The  succession  of  valleys,  lying  between  the 
Wahsatch  range  and  the  lower  chain  wholly  within  the 
Great  Basin,  abounds  in  lakes.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  100 
m.  in  length  and  about  50  m.  in  width.  Its  area  is  about 
1900  sq.  m.  Its  waters  contain  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  pure 
salt,  and  no  fish  can  exist  in  them.  It  receives  the  Bear  and 
Jordan  rivers  and  some  smaller  streams.  Forty-five  m.  S. 
of  this  lake,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Jordan  River,  is 
Utah  Lake  ;  it  has  an  area  of  about  130  sq.  m.  Its  waters 
are  fresh  and  pure.  It  receives  the  Timpanagos,  Provo, 
and  Spanish  Fork  Rivers.  Other  large  lakes  farther  S.  are 
Sevier,  Little  Salt,  Preuss,  and  Fish  lakes,  none  of  which 
have  any  apparent  outlet,  though  they  receive  considerable 
streams.  Sevier  River  discharges  its  waters  into  Sevier 
Lake.  The  Preuss  River,  emptying  into  Preuss  Lake,  and 
the  Rio  Virgin,  a  tributary  of  the  Col.,  drain  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  Terr. 

Mineralogy.  —  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores  exist  in  large 
quantities  in  U.  The  Terr,  is  richer  in  iron  ores  of  all  quali- 
ties than  any  other  portion  of  the  U.  S.  There  are  10 
separate  deposits  or  mts.  of  haematite  and  magnetite  in  a 
distance  of  10  m.  in  Iron  co.  In  the  Castle  Valley  region,  on 
Green  River,  is  another  deposit,  said  to  be  equally  exten- 
sive. Other  deposits  of  vast  extent  have  been  found  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Terr.  These  ores  are  all  very  rich,  and  both 
lignite  and  excellent  bituminous  coking  coals  are  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  lignites  of  the  Great  Basin  are 
very  valuable  coals  for  fuel,  but  do  not  coke.  In  San  Pete 
co.  and  along  the  caflons  of  Green  and  Grand  rivers  is  a 
bituminous  coal  belonging  to  the  upper  coal-measures, 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  furnace,  and  is  in  thick 
workable  seams.  Copper  and  zinc  are  metals  which  abound 
in  the  Terr.  Rock-salt  in  vast  quantities  and  the  salt  pro- 
cured by  evaporation  from  Salt  Lake,  sulphur  in  extensive 
beds,  carbonate  of  soda,  alum,  borax,  etc.  are  found. 

Climale.—Tlie  yearly  mean  temperature  ranges  from  48.65° 
to  51.51°  in  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Terr.  The  rainfall  is  about 
15.10  inches  annually. 

Zoology.— The  wild  animals  include  the  grizzly  bear,  pan- 
ther, Cal.  lion,  the  black  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  fox.  raccoon,  C'al. 
skunk,  etc.,  and  among  the  game  animals  the  buffalo,  an- 
telope, black-tailed  deer,  hares,  especially  the  sage  hare, 
and  the  singular  animal  known  as  Baird's  rabbit ;  squirrels, 
marmots,  etc.  176  species  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Terr, 
have  been  described. 

Agricultural  Proditcts.—The  productive  soil  being  of  limit- 
ed area,  U.  produced  for  the  census  year  1880— wheat, 
72,542  bushels;  Indian  corn,  163,342  bushels;  barley,  217,140 
bushels  ;  oats,  418,082  bushels ;  rye,  9605  bushels.  The  wool 
clip  of  1880  yielded  973,246  pounds. 

Farm  Animals.— The  census  of  1880  showed  38,131  horses, 
95,416  cattle,  233,121  sheep,  and  17,198  swine. 

Manufactures.— The  census  of  1880  showed  640  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  Terr.,  with  capital  of  $2,656,657, 
employing  2495  hands,  and  paying  $858,863  as  wages ;  total 
value  of  products,  $4,324,992.  Coal  mined  in  1881,  275,000 
tons.  There  were  10  salt  manufacturing  concerns,  produc- 
ing 483,800  bushels. 

JKailroads.—V.  had,  Jan.  1, 1882,  908  m.  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion, costing  $21,802,259,  with  net  earnings  of  $1,356,695, 
paying  in  interest  and  dividends,  $904,955.  The  prin.  are 
the  Utah  Central,  280  m. ;  Central  Pacific,  163  m. ;  Union  Pa- 
cific, 105  m.,  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western,  100  m. 

Finances.— U.  has  no  Territorial  debt ;  aggregate  of  local 
public  debts,  1880,  $116,251 ;  valuation  of  taxable  property, 
1881,  real  and  personal,  $25,579.234,  producing  $153,475  :  rate 
of  Territorial  tax,  $1.20  on  $100  ;  total  taxation,  1880,  Terri- 
torial and  local,  $435,238. 

Commerce.— The  freight  business  by  R.  R.  is  large,  but  U. 
has  no  shipping  and  no  foreign  trade. 

Banks,  Etc.— in  Oct.  1881  there  was  1  national  bank,  with 
capital  of  $100,000 ;  circulation,  $152,500 ;  deposits,  $1,012,- 
082 ;  beside  10  private  bankers,  with  deposits  of  $1,484,711 ; 
and  2  trust  cos.,  with  $97,808  deposits.  Insurance  cos.  paid 
$183,900  for  losses  in  1881. 

Education.— In  1880  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(6-18  yrs.)  was  40,672,  of  whom  25,792  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  with  average  attendance  of  17,513.  Amount  ex- 
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pended  for  public  schools,  1880.  Sirn.^r.  ..f  which  $ 
was  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  were  pub.  in  1883,  18 
newspapers  in  the  Terr.  The  Univ.  of  Deseret  at  Salt  Lake 
City  is  the  only  one  in  the  Terr. 

Churches. — The  Mormon  Church  claims  55,676  members, 
with  477  chs.  and  320"  high  priests.  All  other  chs.  combined 
are  reported  as  bavin?  less  than  1000  members,  with  2V  chs. 
and  the  same  number  of  ministers.- 

Population.— 1860,  40,273 ;  1870,  86,786  ;  1880,  143,963  (white 
142  423,  colored  1540,  including  501  Chi.  and  807  Indians). 

Principal   Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Salt  Lake   City 
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COUNTIES. 

tRef. 

Pop.  1810. 

Pop.  1880. 

COCXTV  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Beaver.... 

4-F 

2/KI7 

3,918 

Braver.... 

1  .73-2 

Cache  

Davis  

•-•-•• 
S-G 

8.-2S9 
4,459 

li,5«2 
5,279 
556 

Logan  
Fannington  
Cattle  Dale  

3,396 
tp.  1,073 

tGarfield  
ron  

•Mi 
4-G 

S,«77 

4,013 
3  474 

Panguilch  
Parowan  

NeDhi.  .. 

664 
957 

1,797 

Kane  
Millard  

4-G 
3-F 

1,513 
8,753 

3,085 
3,727 

Kanab.:  
Flllmore  
Morean  

394 
987 
431 

Pi-Ute  

Rich  

4-G 

•-•-<; 

82 
1,955 

1,651 
1,263 

Junction  
Randolph  

71 

263 

•Rip  Virgin  
SaftLake  

9-G 

18,337 

31,977 

Ssit  Lake  City  .... 

20,768 

3-G 

6,786 

11,5*7 

Manti  

1,748 

Sevier.  
Summit  

3-G 

S-G 

19 

2,51  4 

4,457 
4.9il 

Richfield  
Coalville  
Tooele  

911 

918 

Cintah  
Ctth  

9-H 
?-G 

19,203 
1  "44 

799 
17,973 

2,927 

:Ashlev  
iProvoCity  
Heber  

tp.     799 
3,434 
1,291 

Washington  
Weber  

4-F 
S-ti 

3,064 
7,858 

4,235 
12,344 

St.  Ge»rne  
OgdenCity  

1,33-2 
6,069 

Total  

86,786 

143,963 

•Part  »et  off  to  State  of  Nev.  1 
t  •Reference  for  location  of  coun 
j  Formed  since  census  of  18SO. 


isinder  to  Washington 
See  map  of  Utah  in  articU 


History.—  Utah  derives  its  name  from  the  Utes,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  originally  inhabiting  it.  It  was  originally  a  part  of 
Upper  C'al..  and  was  conveyed  to  the  U.  S.  by  Mex.  by  the 
treaty  of  1848.  The  Mormons,  driven  from  111.  and  Mo., 
emigrated  hither  in  1847  and  1848.  In  1850  it  was  organized 
as  a  Terr.  There  have  been  serious  difficulties  between  the 
Terr,  and  the  U.  S.  govt.,  growing  out  of  the  claims  of  the 
Mormon  prophet.  Brigham  Young,  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  also  from  the  recognized  practice  of  polygamy 
in  the  Terr.  In  1857  a  party  of  settlers,  while  passing 
through  Utah,  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  com- 
munity at  Salt  Lake  City,  were  surrounded  in  Mountain 
Meadows,  Santa  Clara  co.,  U.,  by  a  band  of  Indians,  con- 
trolled by  the  Mormons,  and  massacred,  a  few  children 
alone  being  spared.  The  development  of  their  mines  has 
brought  in  many  settlers  who  are  not  Mormons. 
Ooternort. 

Brigham  Young 1850-54  George  L.  Woods 1871-73 

Edwin  J.  Steptoe 1854-57  Samuel  B.  Axtell 1873-75 

Alfred  Cnmmings 1857-61  George  W.  Emery  ....  1875-80 

Stephen  S.  Harding..    1861-<>4  Eli  H.  Murray 1880-88 

James  D.  Doty 1864-65 

Charles  Durkee 1865-69, 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer 1870-71 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFOKD. 

Utah  Lake.  The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
Terr,  of  Ut.  ;  N.  lat.  40°  15',  W.  Ion.  111°  45'.  Its  altitude 
above  the  sea  is  4475  ft. ;  its  length  from  X.  to  S.  is  25  m. ; 
its  extreme  width  13  m. ;  area,  150  sq.  m.  It  has  no  island. 
Corn  Creek,  Hobble  Creek,  and  the  Amer.  Fork  rise  in  the 
Wahsatch  Mts.,  but  the  Spanish  Fork  and  Provo  River  head 
to  the  E.  of  the  range,  and  pass  through  it  in  deep  defiles. 
Its  outlet  is  the  river  Jordan.  U.  L.  abounds  in  trout  and 
other  fish,  and  is  visited  by  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl. 
U'terine  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  womb  or  uterus, 
so  called  "  female  diseases,"  are  comparatively  infrequent 
in  the  women  of  aboriginal  and  savage  tribes,  and  in  cml- 
ized  races  among  the  women  of  rural  districts  who  labor, 
are  much  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  artificial  and 
effeminate  habits  of  dress  and  living.  For  the  most  part 
they  exist  in  delicate  women,  those  whose  health  is 
paired  by  some  other  and  primary  disease,  and  relative^ 
more  often  in  women  resident  in  great  cities  The  pre- 
disposing causes  of  a  majority  of  all  U.  D.  are  the  constant 
recurrence  during  the  greater  part  of  adult  life  of  the  ra 


mucus  discharged  in  endometritis.  Tumors  may  develop 
within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  the  substance  of  its  walls, 
or  upon  its  outer  surface,  either  beneath  its  serous  cover- 
ing or  loosely  attached  by  pedicles.  The  uterus  is  occa- 
sionally the  seat  of  cancer,  and  chiefly  at  the  climacteric 
period  or  "  change  of  life.''  The  vagina" is  the  frequent  M-at 
of  catarrhal  inflammations,  causing  a  discharge  termed 
" leucorrhoea  "  (.Gr.  Aev«6c,  "white"  (matter),  and  p««r,  t<> 
"flow").  It  may  also  be  acutely  intiamed,  "vaginit  is  :"  tin- 
seat  of  ulcers,  and  also  of  spasm.  Most  common  of  all 
U.  D.  are  merely  functional  derangements  or  irregularities 
•"*""" —  *' "  ~  By  amenorrhoea  is  understood  absence  of 
imenorrhoea  is  characterized  by  pain, 
•lent  flow  at  the  period:  and  m«'ii"r- 
rhagia  is  a  prolonged  and  excessive  menstrual  flow,  or  per- 
sistent loss  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  as  when  cancer  or 
polypus  exists.  Most  U.  D.  are  benefited  by  use  of  general 
tonics,  by  rest,  corrected  habits,  and  by  supporting  thf 
abdominal  viscera:  but  many  are  not  even  alleviated  by 
these  general  measures.  Physical  exploration,  both  manual 
and  by  aid  of  the  speculum,  will  often  reveal  an  nn<u- 
pected  disease,  and  point  to  the  special  topical  treatment 
or  surgical  procedure  which  is  the  essential  means  of  cure. 
(See  OVARIAN  DROPSY.)  E.  DARWIN  Hn.sc.x,  JR. 

U'tlca,  an  anc.  city  of  Afr..  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  v.  of  Duar.  When  Carthage  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roms.,  U.  rose  in  importance  and  became 
the  cap.  of  the  Rom.  prov.  The  remains  of  its  temples, 
amphitheatre,  and  aqueduct  show  that  it  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  place.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 

I  t lea,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Oneida 
co.,  N.  Y.,  96  m.  W.  of  Albany.  The  v.  of  U.  was  bworap- 
rated  Apr.  3,  1798,  chartered  as  a  city  Feb.  13,  1832.  It  is  the 
N.  terminus  of  the  Chenango  Canal.  The  first  electric  tele- 
graph company  (the  N.  Y.,  Albany  and  Buffalo)  was  organ- 
ized and  had  its  chief  office  here.  Rich  beds  of  iron  ore  lie 
iust  S.,  and  2  blast  furnaces  are  run  a  few  miles  distant.  H 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  boots  and 
shoes,  etc.  The  farms  about  U.  are  devoted  in  good  part 
to  the  dairy,  and  it  is  a  chief  market  for  cheese  in  the  I .  S. 
The  water-works  have  a  capacity  of  400,000.000  gals,  a  year. 
Three  parks  lie  within  the  city,  and  a  fine  driving-park  on 
ts  eastern  boundary.  Pop.  1870,  28,804 ;  1880,  33,914. 

I' tillta'riaiilMm  [Lat.  utilitas],  a  peculiar  political  and 
moral  theory  based  on  the  assumption  that  happiness  is  the 
ultimate  principle  of  all  human  actions,  and  characteristic- 
allv  symbolized  by  its  fundamental  maxim,  "  The  greatest 
lappiness  to  the  greatest  number."  Ethical  systems  refus- 
ng  to  acknowledge  any  moral  obligation  in  a  postulated 
•evelation  of  the  will  of  God,  denying  the  existence  of  any 
nnate  organ  in  the  human  soul  by  which  to  distinguish 
absolutely  between  right  and  wrong,  and  establishing  the 
natural  self-love  of  the  individual  as  the  necessary  principle 
of  his  whole  conduct,  seem  to  have  existed  as  far  back  in 
time  as  there  existed  any  comprehensive  reasoning  on 
moral  subjects ;  but  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  this 
theory  has  received  the  name  of  utilitarianism  it  originate 
with  Jeremy  Bentham. 

Uto'pla  [Gr.  oi.  "not."  and  TOIT<K.  place  "],  an  irnag- 
inarv  island,  the  abode  of  a  people  free  from  care  folly, 
and  the  common  miseries  of  life,  described  by  Sir  Thomas 

,  or  CallxtUMS,  a  Hussite  sect,  so  called 
because  they  demanded  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  1 
them  sub  iilraque  *i*;cie— that  is,  both  bread  and  wine. 

Utrecht,  voo'trekt,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  cap.  i 
the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  where  th 
Yechte  branches  off  from  it.    It  is  well  built,  traversed  by 
canals,  and  surrounded  with  finely  planted  promenades, 
and  has,  among  other  educational  insts.,  a  celebrated  i 
Its  manufactures  of  plush,  velvet,  and  carpets, ^of  leather, 
soap,  salt,  and  brandy,  of  metal  ware  and  cigars  are  \ery 
extensive,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  m  grain,  cattle, 
and  its  own  manufactures.    Pop.  72,516. 

Utrleularla.    See  BLADDER-WORT. 


L'uiig  the  uterus  » im  ^»^ij  i^c***  ***  «  ••  -• _ 

U.  D.  comprise  also  the  derangements  of  the  appendages  of 
the  uterus— the  ovaries,  vagina,  and  peri-utenne  connect 
tissue  and  ligaments  which  maintain  the  organ  non 
*U,t.    The  uterus  is  subject  to  congestion  and  mflammatv 


metry,  and  position  of  the  uterus. 


mayTe  mtedTgiVing  riseto  "version  ;"  or  the  body  may  be 
bent  on  the  neck,  a  condition  termed  "flexion.      *>exion 
of  the  uterus  are  a  common  cause  of  "dysmenorrhcea 
or  difficult  menstruation ;  flexion  of  the  uterine  < ca iial  ib 
also  a  cause  of  sterility.    *  Falling  of  the  womb    « termed 
"prolapse,"  and,  when  extreme,  "  procidentia. '  ™»°J 
end  of  the  uterus,  the  neck  or  cervix,  is  often  p™™** 
the  result  of  congestion,  inflammation,  contact ,  of  its ,  e 
With  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  irritation  of  the  acn 


18*'  minister  of  public  education  in  1832:  retire 
a.^d  at  Moscow  Sept.  16.  1855.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Or  e  tal  Schoo  Ind  the  Asiatic  Museum  in  St.  i;et,TsJ,iir«. 
He f  wrote -Etudes  tie  Philologie  et  de  Critique  and  A*, 


He 

no/itifj>its  et  lifttraires. 

Uvlc  Acid.    See  RACEMIC  ACID. 

Uzbecks.    See  USBEKS. 


V. 

ant  letter  formerly  interchangeable  will, .  U  to 


eThaustedfby  mean^of  a  good  air-pump,  a  small  vt 
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VAGA,  DEL— VALENS. 


ins  been  previously  introduced  containing  moist  caustic 
potash,  and  another  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acui, 
a  V.  will  be  produced  so  nearly  absolute  that  the  electn 
spark  fails  to  pass  through  it. 

Va'ga,  del  (PEKING),  whose  true  name  was  PIETRO  Buo- 
NACCOIWI,  b.  at  Florence  in  1500.  went  to  Rome,  where  li 
became  an  intimate  frieud  of  Raphael,  and  was  generally 
considered  his  most  gifted  pupil  next  to  Giuho  Romano. 
Among  the  best  of  his  pictures  is  the  Creation  of  Eve,  in  the 
Vatican.    D.  1547. 
Vail,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

ValKRx.  REV.  THOMAS  H.),  LL.D.  See  APPENDIX. 
Valmhn'avaa.  The  V.  are  a  sect  of  Hindoos,  who  re- 
gard as  their  peculiar  patron,  and  as  the  most  especial  ob- 
ject of  their  veneration,  the  second  person  in  the  Indian 
Trimurti-namely,  Vishnu.  The  V.  sect  is  itself  subdivided 
into  almost  innumerable  sects.  The  term  \  aishnwa  is  as 
elastic  as  that  of  Christian.  Even  the  mark  on  the  \.  s  tore- 
head,  which  is  shaped  like  a  trident,  cannot  invariably  be 
depended  upon.  One  sect  prolongs  the  central  prong,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  trident  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  holds  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation  that  this  should  be  done.  The 
opposing  sect  stops  short  at  the  eyebrows.  Many  a  bloody 
feud  between  V.  has  arisen  on  account  of  this  one  contro- 
versy Then  some  of  the  sectarian  marks  differ  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lines ;  and  even  that,  in  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
scrupulous  Hindoo,  is  of  immense  importance.  So  are  also 
the  necklaces  and  rosaries,  the  forms  of  the  garments  worn, 
and,  above  all,  the  sacred  initiatory  formula.  The  sects  of 
V  may  be  classed  in  bulk  as  the  "  Northerners  "  and  the 
"Southerners."  The  distinctive  mark  of  the  Northerners 
is  formed  by  2  white  perpendicular  streaks,  or  2  streaks 
converging  like  the  lines  of  a  V  from  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
across  the  forehead,  to  the  eyebrows.  These  streaks  are  of 
powdered  sandal-wood  made  into  an  adhesive  paste.  From 
between  the  eyebrows  another  white  streak  is  drawn,  con- 
necting the  lower  portion  of  the  V  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  thus 
making  the  mark  resemble  a  Y.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Southerners  consists  of  2  white  lines  of  chalk,  perpendicular 
and  parallel,  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the  eyebrows, 
with  a  streak  of  similar  color  joining  the  base  of  the  lines, 
and  running  at  right  angles  to  them  above  the  nose.  In  the 
middle,  between  the  2  perpendicular  white  lines,  is  drawn, 
parallel  with  them,  a  line  of  red  paste  composed  of  turmeric 
and  lime,  or  simple  red  chalk.  This  subdivision  of  V.  pay 
peculiar  regard  to  the  lotus.  Like  other  V.,  they  hold  the 
basil  sacred  to  Vishnu.  The  V.  adores  Vishnu  as  the 
personification  of  everything  lovable,  and  basil  is  every- 
where the  emblem  of  love. 

In  the  great  valley  of  the  Ganges  we  come  to  the  V.  sect 
of  the  Rdmdnanda,  whose  distinctive  mark  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  sect  we  have  just  referred  to,  only  the  central  red 
mark  is  made  as  narrow  as  possible.  The  V.  followers  of 
Vallabha  Arehaya  bear  on  their  foreheads  2  parallel  per- 
pendicular lines,  generally  of  white,  and  joined  together  at 
the  eyebrows  with  a  semicircular  line  of  the  same  color. 
Between  the  parallel  lines  no  other  line  is  drawn,  but  it 
is  replaced  by  a  dot  of  red,  generally  made  by  a  paste 
composed  of  turmeric  and  lime.  They  smear  themselves 
with  black  clay,  which  they  mould  on  their  breasts  and 
arms  in  devices  indicating  the  usual  emblems  of  Vishnu. 
The  Kabir  Panthis  are  a  sect  of  V.  who,  as  a  distinctive 
emblem,  adopt  the  distinctive  mark  simply  as  a  form,  and 
are  utterly  careless  as  to  its  size,  shape,  or  color.  The  last 
sect  of  the  principal  6  whose  distinctive  religious  marks 
need  be  referred  to  are  the  Madhwacharayas  of  Central 
India.  "  The  marks  common  to  them  are  the  symbols  of 
Vishnu  upon  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  the  frontal  mark 
consisting  of  2  perpendicular  lines  made  of  the  white  clay 
gojAchandana.  and  joined  at  the  root  of  the  nose ;  but  in- 
stead of  a  red  line  in  the  centre,  they  make  a  straight  black 
charcoal  line  from  incense  offered  to  Narayana."  This 
black  line  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  nose  in  a  red  round 
dot,  made  of  lime-turmeric  paste. 

The  Northerners  number  more  than  45,000,000  in  the  India 
of  the  present  day.  Two  out  of  3  V.  in  Bengal  are  of  this 
sect.  The  first  conspicuous  doctrine  we  come  to  in  the 
teaching  of  these  "  Vadakalel "  Vaishavites  is  that  of  bhaqhti 
orbhakti—i.  e.  "faith."  They  believe  that  faith  in  Vishnu 
will  save  more  swiftly,  surely,  and  effectually  than  ever  any 
works  can.  Knowledge  is  of  little  account ;  faith  is  all  in 
all.  It  is  good  to  subjugate  the  passions,  to  practise  the 
yoga,  to  give  alms,  to  he  of  a  mind  filled  with  charity,  to  call 
on  the  sacred  name,  etc. ;  but  FAITH  is  the  sole  and  supreme 
fount  of  salvation.  The  Northerners  must  be  considered 
the  most  liberal.  They  are  the  Protettants  of  V.  theology. 
They  insist  on  faith  as  the  supreme  requisite.  They  adhere 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  simplest  tie  which  can  possibly 
bind  them  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu  as  a  distinctive  con- 
necting link— that  is.  the  repetition,  the  oftener  the  better, 
of  the  name  of  the  god  in  the  person  of  the  greatest  of  his 
avatars,  "  KRISHNA  :  Krishna. '  Krishna  I"  Only  repeat  this, 
and  your  worship  is  complete,  and  all  ceremonial  obsei-v- 
ances  are  wholly  needless.  But  the  Northern  V.  are.  in 
several  of  their  dogmas,  more  degraded  than  any  other 
class  of  their  fellow-worshippers  of  Vishnu.  They  cannot 
approach  to  worship  their  god,  Vishnu,  unless  they  first 
approach  and  pay  divine  honors  to  his  priest.  They  are  ex- 
pressly taught  and  enjoined  to  believe  that  "  first  the  guru 
(priest)  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  then  Visknu  is  to  be  worship- 
ped." This  servility  is  fortified  by  other  texts  which  the 
Bengal  V.  Brahman  regards  as  sacred.  One  of  these  is, 
"  When  Vishnu  is  in  anger,  the  priest  will  protect  us ;  but 
when  the  priest  is  angry,  who  can  deliver  us?"  Again: 
"  The  prayer  is  made  manifest  in  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
is  God  himself." 

The  Southern  Ramanfija  V.  are  especially  fond  of  wor- 
shipping Lakshmi,  the  consort  of  Vishnu.  No  South-Indian 
V.  will  allow  any  one  to  look  on  his  food  while  he  is  eating 
it.  A  look  would  be  pollution.  He  believes  that  Vishnu  is 


the  spring,  centre,  foundation,  cause,  and  creator  of  all. 
Matter  and  spirit  unite  in  him  as  God  and  as  the  Incarnate. 
In  S.  India  the  Ramanuja  V.  number  many  tens  of  millions, 
and  their  temples  are  among  the  most  splendid  in  India. 
They  are  more  Vedantist  in  their  bent  of  religious  thought 
than  the  Bengal  V.,  who  do  not  believe  in  final  absorption 
into  the  Divine  Essence. 

We  now  come  to  the  intermediate  sects.  The  Vallablia- 
Acharyas  are  a  strong,  well  -organized  sect  of  V.  Their  head 
priests  are  called  maharajas.  They  have  made  a  strange 
name  for  themselves  as  spiritual  teachers.  They  live  the 
most  debased  and  debauched  lives,  owing  their  position 
purely  to  their  parentage,  being  utterly  without  erudition 
themselves,  ready  to  poison,  cheat,  forge,  lie,  or  swindle, 
all  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  The  votaries  of  this  sect  of 
V.  are  bound  to  reverence  the  teacher  as  God. 

The  MadhwA  AcJumja  believe  in  Vishnu  as  the  great  in- 
visible First  Spirit,  the  Prime  Cause,  the  Originator  of  the 
Universal,  the  primeval  Sole  and  Supreme,  perfectly  good, 
omnipotent,  and  of  nature  totally  indescribable.  This  sect 
brand  themselves  with  V.  symbolic  emblems  as  a  preventive 
against  schism.  Asa  part  of  their  worship  they  demand 
that  virtue  shall  be  invariably  practised,  alms  freely  offered, 
truth  always  told,  and  that  kindness  and  protection  and 
courtesy  be  shown  to  all  men,  especially  strangers.  This 
sect  deny  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  and  so  differ  in  a  vital 
point  of  doctrine  from  many  of  their  co-religionists. 

The  Kabir  Panthis  are  a  very  numerous  sect,  of  V.  in  N. 
and  Central  India.  They  are  strict  Unitarians,  believing  in 
one  sole  Creator  of  the  universe,  perfect  in  holiness,  omnip- 
otent, irresistible,  yet  with  corporeal  form  ;  endowed  with 
the  3  senses  or  qualities,  and  embodied  by  a  combination  of 
5  elements.  All  that  is  good  in  earth  resembles  him.  The 
perfect  man  after  death  shares  equally  with  Vishnu  his  per- 
fection of  character,  blissfulness,  and  p_ower.  Indeed,  God 
and  man  are  identical.  The  whole  visible  creation  is  also 
God,  begot  by  the  female  form,  Maya,  created  by  God,  to 
relieve  his  loneliness  and  give  birth  to  nature.  The  Kabir 
Panthis  are  very  careful  to  teach  that  pure  morality  is  the 
highest  good  and  the  way  to  God.  However,  one  thing 
should  be  especially  noted  :  the  Kabir  Panthis  prefer  to  term 
the  Supreme  "  the  God-Thing."  rather  than  "  Vishnu."  In- 
deed, they  suppose  some  infinite,  indefinable,  omnipotent 
essence  higher  than  any  person  of  the  Trimurti.  But  of  the 
Hindoo  triad  they  regard  Vishnu  as  the  leading  power. 
{From  orig.  art  in  J.\<t  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  C.  CALDWELL.] 

Valdes,  vahl-des',  de  (JUAN),  b.  at  Cuenca,  Sp.,  about 
1500,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  was  early  intro- 
duced at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  after  serving 
a  short  time  as  catnarero  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.  (1522),  joined 
the  imperial  service  in  Ger.,  where  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  Ref. ;  took  up  his  residence  at  Naples  ;  was  for  a  time 
sec.  to  the  king,  and  gathered  around  him  a  small  circle  of 
congenial  friends,  with  whom  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
Bible  untrammelled  by  the  interpretations  of  the  R.  Cath. 
theologians,  and  wrote  commentaries  and  several  religious 
works,  some  of  which  were  subsequently  printed  and 
secretly  circulated.  After  his  death  his  friends  were  ac- 
cused by  the  Inquisition  of  having  formed  a  sect  called 
"  Valdesians,"  and  some  of  his  followers  were  put  to  death 
and  others  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  D.  1540. 

Valdivla,  yahl-dee've-ah,  de  (PEDRO),  b.  in  Sp.  about 
1505,  accompanied  Pizarro  to  Peru  as  one  of  his  capts.  1532 ; 
took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Venezuela  1535 ;  aided  Pizarro 
in  his  c.  war  with  Almagro  ;  effected  the  conquest  of  Chili, 
and  was  rewarded  with  that  prov.  ;  founded  the  cities  of 
Santiago  Feb.  12,  1541,  and  Coquimbo  1544 ;  was  recalled  to 
Peru  by  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  murder  of  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  ;  was  appointed  capt.-gen.  of  Chili  and  all  the 
regions  S.  of  Peru  which  he  might  be  able  to  conquer  (1548) ; 
made  a  series  of  daring  campaigns  in  S.  Chili  (1550),  where 
he  founded  the  cities  of  Concepcion,  Villa  Imperial,  Villa 
Rica,  and  Valdivia  (1551) ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Arau- 
canians  and  put  to  death  in  1559. 

Valdosta,  Ga.    See  APPENDIX. 

Valen'cla,  town  of  Sp..  is  surrounded  by  old  picturesque 
walls,  within  which  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets  wind  along 
in  endless  confusion.  But  the  houses  are  neat  and  substan- 
tially built ;  the  squares,  though  small,  are  elegant ;  the 
Streets,  though  crooked  and  narrow,  are  clean,  well  paved, 
and  well  lighted.  Its  cathedral  is  a  vast  edifice,  and  its  univ. 
is  a  well-endowed  inst.  Its  manufactures  of  silk,  tobacco, 
sackcloth,  and  tiles  are  celebrated,  and  its  export-trade  in 
corn,  rice,  oil,  wine,  almonds,  figs,  and  oranges  is  very  con- 
siderable. Pop.  143,836. 

Valenciennes.    See  APPENDIX. 

Va'lens,  Rom.  emp.  of  the  East  (364-378),  b.  in  328.  In 
367  V.  received  baptism  from  the  chief  leader  of  the  Arian 
party,  and  intrigues  and  persecutions  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Arians  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
his  reign.  Of  still  more  importance,  however,  was  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Goths  settled  in  Dacia  to  the  N.  of  the  Danube. 
In  365,  while  V.  was  at  Caesarea,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  Procopius  was  declared  emp. ;  3000  Goths 
were  taken  into  the  service  of  Procopius,  and  when  he  d. 
and  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  this  body  of  men  was 
captured,  scattered  over  the  empire,  and  settled  at  various 
points  under  military  surveillance.  Athanaric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  demanded  the  surrender  of  these  men ;  V.  refused, 
and  war  began.  During  the  protracted  war  with  Per.  which 
now  ensued  the  Huns  appeared  in  Europe  on  the  N.  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  fell  upon  the  Goths,  and  drove  them 
before  them  to  the  S.  In  377  large  swarms  of  Goths  gathr- 
ered  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  asked  permission  to 
enter  the  Rom.  terr.  They  were  received,  and  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  collisions  be- 
tween the  Roms.  and  the  Goths  rapidly  developed  into  open 
war.  The  Roms.  were  defeated.  In  this  emergency  V.  re- 
turned from  Antioch,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  met 
the  Goths  outside  of  Adrianople.  A  severe  contest  took 
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place  Aug.  9,  378,  the  Rotns.  were  defeated,  and  V.  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  afterward. 

Val'eutiue  I.MILTON).  D.  D.,  b.  near  Uniontown.  Md 
Jan.  1,  1S25,  grad.  at  Pa.  Coll..  Gettysburg,  1850,  and  at  the 
theological  sem.  at  Gettysburg  18.V2 ;  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  Oct.  4,  1853  ;  preached  at  Win- 
chester, Va..  1853-54,  and  at  Greensburg  and  Adamsburg 
Pa.,  1854-55;  was  prin.  of  Emmaus  lust.,  Middletown.  Pa., 
1855-59;  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  ch.,  Reading,  Pa..  1859-66; 
became  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  and  ch.  polity  at  Gettys- 
burg Sem.  1866,  and  has  been  pres.  of  Pa.  Coll.,  Gettysburg, 
since  May  15,  1868.  Wrote  Justification  by  Faith,  The  Dy- 
,,  in/lies  of  Success,  etc. 

Valentine,  Saint.     See  VALENTINE'S  DAY,  SAINT. 

Valentine's  Day,  Saint,  the  14th  day  of  Feb.,  ob- 
served in  commemoration  of  St.  Valentinus,  a  bp.  or  pres- 
byter who  was  decapitated  in  270  A.  D.,  during  the  Claudian 
persecution  at  Rome.  The  custom  of  sending  valentines  is 
a  very  anc.  one. 

Valeiitiii'iau,  the  name  of  3  Rom.  emps.  VALENTINIAN 
I.  (364-375),  b.  in  331  at  Cibalis  in  Pannouia,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  emp.  Jovian  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  at  Nicaea  Feb.  16. 364,  and  on  Mar.  28  made 
his  brother,  Valens,  emp.  of  the  East,  and  proceeded  him- 
self to  It.  He  was  a  man  of  military  talent  and  a  laborious  ' 
and  prudent  administrator.  During  his  reign  Theodosius  , 
once  more  extended  the  Rom.  dominion  in  Britannia  to  the  i 
wall  of  the  Antonines  in  367,  and  put  down  the  rebellion  of  | 
Firmus  in  Afr.  in  370,  while  the  emp.  himself  fought  success-  j 
fully  against  the  Germanic  tribes  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  Treves  was  his  favorite  residence,  but  he  d.  at 
Bregetio,  near  Presburg,  Nov.  17,  375.  He  was  succeeded  ! 
by  his  oldest  son,  Gratian,  who,  however,  was  compelled  by 
the  army  at  Bregetio  to  take  his  younger  half-brother, 
VALENTINIAN  II.,  as  co-emp.  (375-392).  After  the  death  of- 
Gratian  in  383,  Maximus  usurped  the  throne  of  Gratian  in 
Gaul,  Sp.,  and  Britain,  and  in  387  he  even  crossed  the  Alps 
and  marched  against  Milan.  V.  fled  to  Thessalonica,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  Byzantine  emp.,  Theodosius  I.,  V.  was  rein- 
stated. It  was  now  Theodosius  who  actually  ruled  both  in 
the  W.  and  E.  empires,  and  the  first  attempt  the  young  emp. 
made  to  vindicate  himself  cost  him  his  life.  D.  May  15,  392. 
— VALENTINIAN  III.  (425-455)  was  only  6  yrs.  old  when  his 
uncle,  Theodosius  II.,  emp.  of  the  East,  established  him  as 
emp.  of  the  West,  and  the  empire  suffered  severely  from  the 
rivalry  between  Bonifacius  and  Ae'tius.  In  spite  of  the 
great  military  ability  of  the  latter,  who  defeated  Attila  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne  m  451,  the  W.  Rom.  empire  now  began 
to  crumble.  In  454  the  emp.  killed  Ae'tius  with  his  own 
hand,  jealous  of  his  merits.  In  the  following  yr.,  however, 
V.  himself  was  murdered. 

Valeutin'iaiis,  a  Gnostic  sect  founded  by  Valentinus, 
who  descended  from  Egypt,  lived  in  Alexandria  and  Cy- 
prus, and  taught  in  Rome  from  140  to  160.  In  this  system 
the  great  mythological  apparatus  which  the  Gnostics  em- 
ployed is  spiritualized,  and  transformed  into  speculative 
elements,  personifications  of  ideas,  etc. 

Valeutiuois,  DUCHESS  OP  (DIANE  DE  POITIERS),  a  beau- 
tiful Fr.  lady,  b.  Sept.  3,  1499,  was  married  at  13  to  Louis 
de  Breze.  After  his  death  (1531)  she  became  a  favorite  of 
the  king's  son,  who  in  1547  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry 
II.,  and  created  her  duchess  of  Valentinois  in  1548.  She  had 
great  influence  over  the  king,  who  permitted  her  to  exer- 
cise royal  power  and  control  his  foreign  policy.  She  main- 
tained her  ascendency  until  the  death  of  Henry  in  1559.  D. 
April  22,  1566. 

Vale'ria  Gens,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
patrician  families  of  anc.  Rome,  was  of  Sabine  extraction, 
and  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius.  It 
was  still  powerful  and  flourishing  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire. 

Vale'riaii,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Va- 
lerianaceae.  The  most  important  species  is  V.  officinali*,  the 
root  of  which  is  used  in  med.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  the  stem  being  erect  and  round,  rising  from  2  to  4  ft., 
and  bearing  small  white  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  The 
fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  a  single  oblong  seed.  The  root 
consists  of  an  upright  root-stock  about  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  from  which  spring  numerous  slender  cylindrical 
rootlets  about  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  This  root,  though 
nearly  odorless  when  fresh,  develops  a  strong  and  peculiar 
smell  upon  drying.  The  taste  is  somewhat  bitter,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable.  The  important  ingredient  of  the  drug  is 
a  pale  greenish  volatile  oil  (oil  of  V.).  Upon  man,  prepara- 
tions of  V.  sometimes  reduce  undue  nervous  irritability, 
and  are  therefore  resorted  to  in  affections  characterized  by 
this  condition,  such  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  milder  forms 
of  so  called  "  nervousness'."  The  most  elegant  preparation 
is  the  ammoniated  tincture,  but  the  oil  itself  may  also  be 
used.  The  valerianates  of  ammonium,  quinine,  and  zinc 
are  officinal  meds.,  but  their  effect  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
oil  or  preparations  of  the  root. 

Vale'rian,  Roman  emp.  (253-260),  descended  from  a 
noble  Rom.  family,  was  elected  emp.  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  ^Emilianus.  The  empire  was  in  a  dangerous  state. 
The  Franks  had  invaded  Gaul  and  Sp.  The  Alemanni  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  descended  even  into  It.  The  Goths 
devastated  Moesia,  and  penetrated  into  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, and  in  the  E.  the  Pers.  under  King  Sapor  had  con 
quered  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  V.,  who  was  over  60  yrs. 
old,  took  his  eldest  son,  Gallienus,  as  co-emp.,  and  sent  him 
to  Gaul,  while  he  himself  hastened  to  Syria.  In  the  begin- 
ning he  was  successful,  but  at  Edessa  (in  260)  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  d.  seven 
yrs.  afterward  in  Per.  captivity. 
Valerianos  IAPOSTOLOS).  See  FUCA,  DE  (JUAN). 
Vale'ric  (or  Valerianic)  Acid  [Delnhimc  And,  Pho 
cenic  Acid,  Sutylcarbonic  Acid;  Ger.  Baldriansaure]  was 
first  obtained  in  1817  by  Chevreul  from  the  fat  of  a  dolphin 
Velphinum  phocxna,  and  by  Grote  in  1830  from  the  essential 


oil  of  valerian.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  occurs  in  the 
bernes  of  I  UntrHum  <,//-//./*•.  in  the  angelica-root,  in  the  root 
of  AUuatumta  oreo&linum,  and  in  the  bark  of  the  elder  tree; 
in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  numerous  auimal  oils 
and  in  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  other 
fats.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  decayed  cheese.  V.  A. 
forms  a  limpid,  colorless  oil,  possessing  a  sour,  burning 
taste  and  a  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  valerian-mot 
also  like  that  of  rancid  cheese  and  butyric  acid.  It  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0.955  at  32°  F.  (A'o/>;».  remains  liquid  at  0°  F.,  and 
boils  at  347°  F..  the  density  of  its  vapor  being  3.66.  V.  A.  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  also  in  concentrated  acetic  acid. 
It  unites  with  water,  forming  a  definite  hydrate,  which  is 
also  produced  upon  decomposing  a  valerate  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  This  hydrate  is  also  oily,  but  it  possesses  a 
lower  boiling-point  than  the  anhydrous  acid. 
Valerius  Flaccus  (CAIUS)."  See  FLACCUS  (CAICS  VA- 

LEBIUS). 

Vale'rlus  Max'imus,  the  name  of  a  compiler  of  a 
large  collection  of  historical  anecdotes,  De  Fuctig  Dictuque 
M(inoralMVni»  Libri  IX.,  which  is  still  extant.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  book  was  highly  esteemed. 

Valet'ta,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Malta,  on  a  rocky  prom- 
ontory on  the  N.  E.  coast  which  forms  2  large,  deep,  and 
safe  harbors.  These  harbors,  as  the  whole  city,  are  strongly 
fortified  by  lines  of  works  and  defended  by  forts,  of  which 
St.  Elmo  is  deemed  impregnable.  On  account  of  its  har- 
bors and  fortifications,  V.  has  been  made  the  station  of  the 
Ene.  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

\  alette',  de  la  (JEAN  PARISOT),  b.  in  1494  at  Toulouse, 
Fr.,  entered  very  early  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  that  in  1557  he  was  chosen  grand- 
master of  the  order.  A  Tur.  armament  appeared  off  the 
coast  of  Malta  before  the  fortifications  of  Valetta  in  1565, 
and  a  most  memorable  siege  began.  La  V.  resisted  the 
Turks  for  several  months.  The  viceroy  of  Naples  arrived 
with  reinforcements.  The  Turks  embarked ;  once  more, 
however,  they  returned,  but  were  completely  routed  and 
driven  off  in  wild  disorder.  La  V.  d.  Aug.  21, 1568. 

Valhalla,  or  Walballa.  See  SCANDINAVIAN  MY- 
THOLOGY and  WALHALLA. 

Vail,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  son  of  Odin  and 
brother  to  Vidar,  was  destined  in  the  popular  faith  to  re- 
appear in  the  new  heavens  which  the  All-Father  should 
create  after  the  fall  of  Walhalla,  but  remained  in  other 
respects  a  vajpe  name,  and  received  no  distinct  form  in  the 
popular  imagination. 

Val'la  (LAURENTIUS).  b.  at  Rome  about  1410,  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1431 :  taught  rhetoric  and  philos.  at  Pavia 
and  Milan,  but  had  bitter  controversies  with  the  scholastic 
philosophers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  King  Alfonso 
V. ;  returned  to  Rome  in  1443,  but  provoked  the  wrath  of 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  by  his  D«  False  Credita  et  Ementita  ('oi>- 
stanlini  Donatione  Dtclamatio ;  fled  to  Naples,  where  he 
established  a  school,  but  fell  out  with  the  priests;  was 
accused  of  heresy,  and  saved  from  death  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  king,  who, 
however,  could  not  prevent  his  being  publicly  whipped  by 
the  monks ;  was  reconciled  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  re- 
stored him  as  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  d.  in  Rome 
about  1460.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent 
revivers  of  classical  studies. 

Valladolld.    See  COMAYAGUA,  Honduras. 

Valladolid',  town  of  Sp.,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Pisuerga,  communicates  by  the  Duerp,  and  a 
vast  system  of  canals  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  interior. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  empire,  but 
after  the  removal  of  the  royal  residence  to  Madrid  at  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  it  fell  into  decay.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  given  signs  of  revival.  Its  manufactures  of 
silk,  yarn,  perfumery,  earthenware,  paper,  and  leather  have 
been  enlarged,  and  its  trade  has  increased.  Its  umv.  was 
founded  in  1346.  Pop.  52,206. 

Valladolid,  Mexico.    See  MORELIA. 

Vallaiidisliam.  va-lan 'de-gam  (CLEMENT  I 
New  Lisbon  o  in  3tt,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1842  "was  member  of  the  O.  legislature  1845-46: 
edited  the  Davton  Empire  1847-49,  after  which  he  devoted 
hi  self  esneri a llv  to  politics.  He  was  elected  a  rep.  in 
CoTg  in  1*7  He  was  especially  active  in  opposing  the 
measures  of  the  national  govt.  in  carrying  on  the  c.  war  , 

motion  by  the  Confeds.,  he  went  to  Canada.  He  soon  re- 
mrnedtoO  was  not  molested,  and  .in  UM  was  an  active 
member  of  the  national  Dem.  convention  D  June  1,, 


Valley.    See  *>«...—,  -, 

Valley  City,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 
Valley  Falls,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 
Vallisne'ria  I  named  in  honor  of  Antonio  ,  «"«•""<, •  "» 
It.  botanist  ^|S^^SES£  aSS£& 


flowers  are  held  to  the  bottom  by  their  short  steins.    Ac- 
cordfnllv  when  te  proper  time  for  fertilization  comes  the 

4  ft  km'g)  now ^comractaud  draw  the  fertilized  germ  under 
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water,  where  it  is  perfected.  Upon  its  roots  the  canvas-back 
duck  feeds. 

See  KEI.I.ERMAXN. 

of  Fr.,  He 

de  Fr..  corresponding  nearly  to  tne  present  uept.  of  Oise, 
formed  under  the  Capet  dynasty  a  counts  hip  m  the  posses- 


V  a  I  my,  DI-KE  OF.    See  KELLERMANN 

Valoli,  vah-lwah',  a  part  of  the  former  prov.  ol 

e  Fr  corresponding  nearly  to  the  present  dept. 
i..rined  under  the  Capet  dynasty  a  countship  in  tht 
sion  of  tlie  house  of  Vermandois,  but  was  incorporated  with 
the  Fr.  crown  by  Philip  II.  Augustus  on  the  extinction  of 
this  family  in  1215.  In  1285  Philip  III.  gave  the  county  of '  \  . 
thK  younger  son,  Charles  (b.  1270,  d.  1325).  and  when  the 
direct  fine  of  the  Capet  dynasty  died  out  in  1328  with  Charles 
IV.,  the  eldest  son  of  this  Charles  of  Valois  ascended  the  Fr. 
throne  under  the  name  of  Philip  VI.,  and  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  Valois,  which  ruled  Fr.  to  1589. 

Valo'nla  [It.  vatlonia\,  the  acorn-cups  of  Quercus  stffi- 
lops,  a  large  oak  tree  of  the  Levant.  They  are  of  a  light 
drab  color  and  very  rich  in  tannic  acid  ;  are  imported  from 
Trieste,  Greece,  and  Smyrna,  and  largely  employed  by  tan- 
ners and  dyers. 

Valparaiso,  vahl-pah-rt'so,  city  of  Chili,  S.  Amer.,  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  in  lat.  33°  1'  S.,  on  a  large 
bay  of  the  Pacific,  sheltered  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  Its 
position  as  a  commercial  place  is  very  favorable,  being  the 
only  good  harbor  along  the  Amer.  coast  of  the  S.  Pacific, 
and  forming  the  only  outlet  from  a  vast  terr.  of  rich  and 
productive  land.  It  is  connected  with  Santiago  by  a  rail- 
way, and  communicates  with  Hamburg  by  a  Ger.  line  of 
steamers ;  with  Panama  by  an  Eng.  and  a  Chilian.  Gold,  cop- 
per, lead,  hides,  and  tallow  are  the  prin.  articles  of  export. 
The  educational  and  benevolent  insts.  of  the  city  nave  in- 
creased with  its  commercial  prosperity.  There  is  an  Eng., 
Fr.,  and  U.  S.  hospital,  attended  by  resident  phys.  The  most 
prominent  public  buildings  are  the  govt.  palace,  the  govt. 
warehouses,  the  custom-house,  etc.  Pop.  100,92(3. 

Valparaiso,  val-pa-ra'zo,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Porter  co.,  Ind.,  44  m.  E.  of  Chicago,  contains  the  N.  tad. 
Normal  School.  Prin.  business,  manufacturing  and  farming. 
Pop.  1870,  2765;  1880,  4461. 

Value,  val'yu  [Fr.  valeur ;  Sp.  valor,  from  Lat.  valere,  to 
"be  strong,"  to  "have  influence,"  to  "be  worth  "].  In  or- 
dinary usage,  the  word  expresses  that  quality  of  a  thing 
which  makes  it  desirable.  But  the  term  is  here  introduced 
as  a  technical  term  of  modern  political  economy,  and  so  to 
be  considered.  Ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  term  leads  to 
much  confusion  of  ideas  on  economical  problems ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  definition,  to  be  closely  adhered  to. 
Value  is  purchasing  power— i.  e.  as  applied  to  any  object, 
that  which  gives  it  power  to  command  other  objects  in  exchange. 
It  supposes  always  a  comparison  of  two  objects  in  view  of 
an  exchange  actual  or  contemplated.  Hence  it  is  always  a 
relative  term,  and  the  measure  of  it  pertaining  to  anything 
can  be  expressed  only  by  naming  some  other  thing  for  which 
it  can  be  exchanged — the  quid  pro  quo. 

V.  should  be  distinguished  from  price.  Price  is  V.  with  ref- 
erence to  a  single  article— viz.  money.  V.  is  the  power  to 
command  commodities  generally.  Money  is  made  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  V.,  and  so  V.  may  be  indicated  by  a  com- 
parison of  prices ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  terms.  V.  should  also  be  distinguished 
from  utility.  Utility  is  simply  adaptedness  to  satisfy  a  want 
or  gratify  a  desire.  Things  that  have  V.  have  always  utility 
in  the  sense  of  capacity  to  gratify  desire.  The  power  of  a 
commodity  in  exchange  is  measured  by  its  desirableness. 
But  some  things  of  the  very  highest  utility  have  no  V. ;  as, 
for  instance,  air,  sunlight,  water.  They  cost  nothing,  and 
cannot  ordinarily  be  appropriated  in  exclusive  possession. 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind  it  is  plain  that  V.  may  be 
resolved  into  2  elements :  (1)  Utility— i.  e.  desirableness  for 
gratification  ;  (2)  cost— i.  e.  difficulty  of  attainment,  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  secure  the  object. 
Recognizing  the  presence  of  these  2  elements,  we  have  the 
limits  of  V.  defined.  The  maximum  limit  of  V.  in  any  com- 
modity is  its  utility ;  that  is,  its  purchasing  power  is  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  of  desire  for  its  possession  by  the 
parties  to  the  exchange.  The  minimum  limit  of  V.  in  any 
article,  for  any  long  time,  is  the  cost— i.  e.  the  exponent  of 
the  labor  either  actually  expended  in  its  production  or  which 
must  be  expended  for  its  reproduction.  When  the  market 
V.  of  a  commodity  falls  permanently  below  its  .cost,  its  pro- 
duction will  be  suspended.  Between  these  two  limits  there 
is  room  for  a  considerable  variation,  which  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Concisely  stated,  the  rule 
is,  That  V.  increases  directly  as  the  demand,  and  inversely 
as  the  supply.  Monopolies  artificially  limit  supply  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  V.  When  left  free  from  artificial  in- 
terference, demand  and  supply  rush  toward  an  equilibrium  ; 
and  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  things  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  the  cost  of  production, 
or  according  to  their  natural  V.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Vam'foery  (ARMINIUS  (HERMAN)),  b.  at  Szerdahely  in  the 
Danubian  island  of  Schiitt,  near  Presburg.  Hungary,  in  1832, 
of  Jewish  parentage  ;  studied  langs.  at  Presburg',  Vienna, 
and  Pesth ;  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  Fr. ;  pub.  in  1858  a  Tur.-Ger.  pocket 
diet. ;  undertook  in  1862,  with  the  support  of  the  Acad.  of 
Pesth,  an  extensive  journey  of  exploration  through  Per. 
into  Turkestan ;  visited  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand 
and  was  appointed  prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pesth  m  1865.  He  wrote  Cagataische  Sprachstudien  Uiguriscfie 
Sm'achmonuinente  und  das  Kudatku-Bilik,  The  Islam  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  etc. 

Vam'plre  [Fr.],  according  to  a  superstition  still  existing 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Hungary,  Servia,  Romania,  and 
the  Chr.  pop.  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  a  kind  of  ghost  which 
during  the  night  leaves  the  grave  and  maintains  a  semblance 
of  life  by  sucking  the  warm  blood  of  living  men  and  women. 
It  is  probable  that  this  superstition  originated  from  the  anc. 
myth  of  the  lamue. 

Vampire  Bat.    See  BAT. 

Vaiia'diuiii,  one  of  the  elements  of  matter,  a  very  in- 


teresting metal,  named  after  the  Scandinavian  myth  Vana- 
dis.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1801.  In  1830  Sefstrom  found 
it  again  in  some  commercial  metallic  iron,  and  called  it 
rauadiuin.  For  a  long  time  the  lowest  oxide  of  V.  was  mis- 
taken for  the  metal  itself,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  yrs.  that 
the  Eng.  chemist  Roscoe  discovered  that  V.  is  one  of  the 
relatives  (chemically  speaking)  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic, 
and,  like  these,  is  a  pentad  in  its  chemical  equivalency  with 
oxygen.  V.  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  of  several 
mineral  species,  dechenite  and  desdoizite  being  vanadates  of 
lead,  vanadinite  being  chloro-vanadate  of  lead,  similar  in 
constitution  to  pyroinorphite  and  apatite,  volborthite  being  a 
hydric  vanadate  of  copper,  chileite  a  vanadate  of  lead  and 
copper,  and  others.  Two  Amer.  localities  of  V.  minerals 
were  in  1876  announced  by  an  Amer.  chemist  and  mineral- 
ogist, Genth  of  Phila_.  One  is  at  Granite  Creek,  El  Dorado 
co.,  CaL,  in  a  gold-mine ;  the  other  is  at  the  Iron  Rod  Mine, 
Silver  Star  dist.,  Mont.,  where  a  new  hydric  vanadate  of 
lead  and  copper  was  recognized  and  analyzed  by  him,  which 
he  named  psittacinite.  Other  Mont,  gold-mines  furnish  the 
same  mineral. 

Vaubrugli,  van-broo'  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  probably  in  Chester, 
Eng.,  in  1666,  was  of  Flemish  descent ;  received  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation, partly  in  Fr. ;  entered  the  Fr.  army  as  ensign,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  capt. ;  became  in  1695  sec.  to  the  com- 
mission for  completing  Greenwich  Hospital ;  devoted  him- 
self to  lit.  and  to  the  profession  of  an  arch. ;  brought  out 
the  comedies  The  Relapse,  the  Provoked  Wife,  Esop,  and  an 
adaptation  of  Fletcher's  Pilgrim;  made  in  1702  the  archi- 
tectural designs  for  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Carlisle  ;  became  Clarencieux  king-at-arms  1703 ; 
was  for  a  short  time  manager  of  the  Haymarket ;  produced 
there  his  Confederacy  and  3  adaptations  from  Moliere ;  was 
the  arch,  of  the  palace  of  Blenheim,  built  by  order  of  Parl. 
for  the  duke  of  Marlborough— a  task  which  occupied  him 
for  several  yrs.  (1706-15)  and  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  duchess ;  was  knighted  and  made  comptroller  of  the 
royal  works  1714,  and  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich 
Hospital  1716.  D.  Mar.  26,  1726. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.    See  APPENDIX. 

Van  Bu'reu  (JOHN),  second  sou  of  Pres.  Martin  Van 
Buren,  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1810,  grad.  at  Yale  in 
1828  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  In 
1832  he  attended  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed  minister 
to  Eng. ;  was  atty.-gen.  of  N.  Y.  1845-47,  and  in  1848  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Presidential  canvass.  After  this  he  devot- 
ed himself  wholly  to  his  profession.  D.  Oct.  13,  1866. 

Van  Buren  (MARTIN),  8th  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  b.  at  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1782 ;  in  1812  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate ;  was  atliy.-gen.  1815-19,  and  in  1816  a  State  senator 
for  a  second  time.  In  1818  he  became  a  member  of  a  clique 
of  politicians  known  as  the  "Albany regency."  In  1821  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
State  const.  In  this  yr.  he  was  also  elected  U.  S.  Senator, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  in  1827,  was  re-elected, 
but  resigned  in  the  following  yr.,  having  been  chosen  gov. 
of  the  State.  In  Mar.  1829  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Jack- 
son sec.  of  state,  but  resigned  in  Apr.  1831.  In  May  1832  he 
was  nominated  as  the  Dem.  candidate  for  V.-P.,  and  elected 
in  the  following  Nov.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Pres.  The 
opening  of  his  administration  was  at  a  time  of  severe  finan- 
cial difficulty,  which  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks,  and  the  Pres.  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  independent  treasury  system,  which  became  a  law  near 
the  close  of  his  administration.  Another  important  meas- 
ure was  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption  law,  giving  actual 
settlers  the  preference  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands.  The 
question  of  slavery  now  began  to  assume  great  prominence 
in  national  politics.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1840  Mr. 
V.  B.  was  nominated  without  opposition  as  the  Dem.  candi- 
date. The  Dems,  carried  only  7  States,  and  out  of  294  elec- 
toral votes  only  60  were  for  Mr.  V.  B.  In  1844  he  was  pro- 
posed as  the  Dem.  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  nominating  convention 
were  in  his  favor,  but  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  Texas  he  could  not  secure  the  requisite 
vote  of  two  thirds  ;  his  name  was  at  length  withdrawn  by 
his  friends,  and  Mr.  Polk  received  the  nomination,  and  was 
elected.  In  1848  Mr.  Cass  was  the  regular  Dem.  candidate  ; 
a  portion  of  the  party,  taking  the  name  of  "  Free-Soilers." 
nominated  Mr.  V.  B. ;  they  drew  away  sufficient  votes  to 
secure  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate. 
After  this,  Mr.  V.  B.  retired  to  his  estate  at  Kinderhopk. 
Wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Course  of  Political 
Parties  in  the  U.  S.  D.  July  24,  1862. 

Vance  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Washington  co..  Pa.,  Mar.  21, 1786, 
went  at  an  early  age,  with  his  father,  to  Ky.,  and  afterward 
to  Urbana.  O. ;  successfully  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  ; 
became  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser  upon  a  large  scale  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  1812-16 :  M.  C.  1821-35,  and 
again  1843-47,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
claims ;  and  gov.  of  0. 1836-38 ;  was  also  maj.-gen.  of  militia. 
D.  Aug.  24,  1852. 

Vance  (ZEBCLON  B.),  b.  in  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.,  May  13, 
1830,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853 ;  in 
1854  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  ;  in  1858  was  elect- 
ed M.  C.,  and  was  re-elected  in  1859.  He  was  gov.  of  N.  C. 
at  the  time  of  its  secession,  to  which  he  was  originally  op- 
posed, but  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  it ;  in  1870  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  re-elected  gov.  in  Nov.  1876. 
In  1879  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator;  re-elected  1885. 

Van  Cleve  (HORATIO  PHILLIPS),  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Nov.  23, 1809,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  in  1831 ;  became  a  farmer  and 
civil  engineer  in  Mich.,  and  afterward  in  Minn. ;  in  July 
1861  was  made  col.  of  volunteers,  led  his  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Mill  Spring,  and  was  made  brig.-gen.  Mar.  21, 1862; 
commanded  a  brigade  at  Corinth,  and  subsequently  a  divi- 
sion. He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  where  he  was  wounded ;  was  engaged  in  several 
other  battles,  notably  at  Chickamauga ;  was  in  command 
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at  Murfreesboro'  1863-G5,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  adju- 
tant.-gen.  of  Minnesota. 

Van  Cort'Iandt  IPHILIP),  b.  in  New  York  Sept.  1.  1749. 
became  a  land-ranreyor;  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  lieut.-eol.,  and  subsequently  col. ;  served  at  the 
ba'ttle  of  stilhvater.  ami  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier 
in  1778:  was  made  brig.-gen.  for  gallant  conduct  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  ;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  house  of 
reps.  1788-90,  of  the  State  convention  of  1788  by  which  the 
const,  of  the  U.  S.  was  adopted,  State  senator  1791-94,  and 
M.  C.  1793-iai9.  D.  Nov.  5,  1831. 

Vail  Oortlaiidt  (PIERRE),  brother  of  Philip,  b.  in  1720, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  provincial  cong.,  and  of  commit- 
tee which  framed  const,  of  the  State ;  pres.  of  the  senate, 
and  first  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  Y.  1797-1805.  D.  May  1,  1814. 

Vancouver,  city,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  Wash.  Ten1.  Pop. 
1880.  1722. 

Vancouver,  van-koo'ver  (GEORGE^  b.  about  1758,  en- 
tered the  Brit,  navy  as  mdpn.  in  1771 ;  was  with  Cook  in  his 
first  and  second  voyages  ;  was  made  first  lieut.  in  1780,  and 
served  in  the  W.  I.  until  1789.  In  1790  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  squadron  sent  to  take  possession  of  Nootka. 
He  received  from  the  Sp.  commandant  the  formal  surrender 
of  Nootka,  and  passed  the  3  summers  of  1792-94  in  surveying 
the  coast  as  far  N.  as  Cook's  Inlet,  lat.  58° -61°,  wintering  at 
the  S.  I.,  and  convinced  himself  that  no  N.  W.  passage  ex- 
isted. On  his  return  voyage  he  surveyed  most  of  the  W. 
coast  of  S.  Amer.  A  narrative  of  his  voyage  was  nearly 
finished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  govt.  He  became  post-capt.  in  1794,  and  Van- 
couver's Island  was  named  after  him.  D.  May  10,  1798. 

Vancouver's  Island  [named  from  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver], an  island  which  forms  a  part  of  Brit.  Columbia 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  between  lat.  48°  20'  and 
50°  55'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  123°  10'  and  128°  20'  W.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  Strait  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca  on  the  S.  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  on  the  N. 
afford  communication  between  this  sound  and  the  open  sea. 
The  island  is  300  m.  long  and  from  30  to  70  m.  wide.  Area, 
18,750  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  a  mt.-region,  and  is  in  part  a 
waste  of  rocks,  with  large  tracts  of  heavily  timbered  land 
and  open  grassy  glades.  The  W.  coast  is  precipitous  and 
forbidding,  and  is  deeply  cut  up  by  high-walled  fiords  called 
canals.  The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  Scot.,  but  is  per- 
haps more  rainy.  Only  Vs  of  the  surface  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  arable  soil  is  of  the  most  productive  character, 
well  adapted  for  all  ordinary  crops  except  Indian  corn. 
Wheat,  apples,  root-crops,  oats,  and  barley  are  extensively 
produced.  Gold  and  other  metals  are  abundant.  Coal  of 
Tertiary  origin,  partly  anthracite  of  good  quality,  is  very 
abundant.  The  timber-trade  and  the  fisheries  are  the  most 
important  industries. 

Population,  Etc.— The  Indians  constitute  the  most  numer- 
ous portion  of  the  people,  and  number  some  18,000.  They 
are  mostly  tribes  or  bands  which  belong  to  the  confedera- 
tion known  as  the  Ahts.  The  R.  Caths.  maintain  missions 
among  them.  The  chief  town  is  Victoria,  which  is  the  cap. 
of  Brit.  Columbia.  Pop.  1881,  5925. 

Vandalia,  van-da'le-a,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.. 
111.,  67  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.).  V.  was  the  former  cap.  of 
the  State  (1820-40).  Excellent  hard-wood  timber  abounds  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  1870,  1771 ;  1880,  2056. 

Van'dals,  The,  a  barbaric  tribe,  of  Germanic,  Slavic, 
or  mixed  origin,  were  settled  in  the  2d  century  on  the  E. 
slopes  of  the  Riesengebirge,  which  after  them  were  called 
Monks  Vandalici.  In  the  3d  century  they  removed  into  the 
Rom.  prov.  of  Dacia,  and  in  the  4th  century  were  found  in 
Pannonia  as  quiet  and  peaceable  inhabs.  But  in  the  begin- 


remained  with  Mr.  Gibbons  for  12  yrs.,  during  which  time 
the  line  of  steamboats  had  grown  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  his  position 
aiul  started  out  for  himself :  he  built  st-vt-ral  small  steam- 
boats, and  ran  them  to  points  on  tin-  Hudson  River  and 
other  places  near  New  York.  In  ISM  In-  •  stablished  the 
route  of  steamships  between  New  York  and  Cal.  by  way  of 
Nicaragua.  In  May  1853.  having  amassed  immense  wealth, 
he  built  the  steamship  North  Star,  and.  taking  his  family  on 
board,  made  a  tour  of  Europe  in  it  at  his  private  rxpenst.-. 
In  Apr.  1855  he  established  an  independent  line  of  steam- 
ships between  New  York  and  Havre.  In  the  spring  <>; 
he  presented  the  govt.  with  his  finest  steamship,  the  Van- 
derbilt.  Subsequently  he  withdrew  his  money  from  vessels 
and  invested  it  in  R.Rs.  He  was  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Central 
and  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  and  was  a  director  in 
the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.  In  1870  he  purchased  the  building 
known  as  the  Mercer  st.  Presb.  ch.  in  New  York,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems.  On  Mar.  27, 
1873,  Mr.  V.  presented  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  with  §500,000.  after- 
ward increasing  the  amount  to  about  $1,000,000.  to  be  used 
in  founding  a  univ.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  D.  Jan.  4,  1*77.— 
His  son,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  May 
8, 1821,  received  a  common-school  education,  and  became 
pres.  of  the  Hudson  River  and  other  R.  Rs.,  retiring  in  l^-l. 
Vanderbllt  University,  an  inst.  of  learning  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  founded  in  1872  under  the  name  of  Central  Univ. 
of  the  M.  E.  i'h.  S.,  and  received  its  present  name  in  11-73  in 
consequence  of  a  donation  of  8500,000  by  Cornelius  Yander- 
bilt  of  New  York,  subsequently  increased  to  81.000,000,  of 
which  $600,000  is  to  remain  as  a  permanent  invested  endow- 
ment. The  corner-stone  was  laid  Apr.  28,  1874,  in  the  W. 
suburbs  of  Nashville,  and  the  inst.  was  opened  for  students 
Oct.  4, 1875.  There  are  6  depts.,  academic,  theological,  legal, 
medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical. 

Van'derlyn  (JOHN),  b.  at  Kingston,  Ulster  co..  N.  Y., 
Oct.  1776,  received  instruction  from  Stuart,  and  in  1796 
went  to  Europe  through  the  assistance  of  Aaron  Burr, 
where  he  remained  5  yrs.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  I-'1'! 
remaining  until  1815 ;  made  many  admirable  copies  from 
the  old  masters  ;  painted  the  picture  of  Maritu  Mated  anta 
the  Ruins  of  Carthage,  which  gained  the  Louvre  gold  medal 
in  1808,  The  Murder  of  Jane  Mac  free  by  the  Indians,  etc.  Re- 
turning to  Amer.,  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Calhoun,  Clin- 
ton Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others.  In  1832  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington 
for  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Reps.,  and  in  1839  the  L«i,<tiny 
of  Columbus  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  capitol.  Among  his  best 
works  is  the  A  rladne.  D.  Sept.  23,  1852 

Van  der  Jleer  (JAN),  THE  ELDER,  b.  at  Haarlem  about 
1625,  painted  landscapes  with  animals  and  sea-pieces,  and 
held  various  positions  in  the  civil  service.  D.  m  Haarlem 
about  1685.— His  son,  JAN  VAN  DER  MEER  THE  XOCB8SB.  D.  at 
Haarlem  about  1660,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  landscapes  and  marine  battles.  His  best  picture  is  a  I  tew 
of  the  Rhine.  D.  about  1704. 

Van  der  Itteuleii  UNTOINE  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Brussels 
1634,  was  invited  to  Fr.  by  Colbert  through  the  influence  of 
Lebrun,  and  appointed  designer  at  the  Gobelins  mail 
factories;  attracted  attention  by  his  talent  for  battle- 
pieces,  and  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  in  s severa  campaigns ; 
was  elected  member  of  Acad.  in  1673.  D.  Oct.  15,  Ib90. 

Vaiidervel'de  (WILLEM),  THE  ELDER,  b.  at  Leyden 
1610,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his   sketches   OflMk 
uceuvres,  engagements,  etc. ;  was  invited  to  Eng.  in  10.5  b 
Charles  II.,  who  made  him  court-painter  of  sea-fights. 


429  Bonifacius,  gov.  of  the  Rom.  prov.  of  Afr.,  invited  them 
to  Afr.  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  Valentinian  HI.,  and 
a  horde  of  from  50,000  to  80,000  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar under  the  leadership  of  Genseric.  Mean  while  Bonifacius 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  emp.,  and  now  turned  against 
the  Vandals,  but  was  completely  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo.  In  435  a  peace  was  concluded  between  v  alentiman 
III.  and  Genseric,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  prov.  of  Afr. 
was  ceded  to  the  Valdals  ;  but  in  439  Genseric  broke  the 
peace  and  conquered  Sard,  and  Sic.  In  455  he  invaded  It., 
and  captured  and  sacked  Rome.  But  the  power  of  the 
Vandals  was  only  of  short  duration.  Genseric  d.  in  4,  ,  ,  and 
none  of  Iris  successors  were  prominent  men.  Hnderic  (a 
530)  was  overthrown  by  Gelimir.  But  the  Byzantine  emp. 
sent  an  army  to  Afr.  under  Belisarius.  Gelimir  was  capt- 
ured and  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  most  of  the  V  anttais 
were  drafted  into  the  Byzantine  army  to  serve  m  the  wars 

agVaii'deiihofr  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1820.  made  ihis 
debut  upon  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  Oct.  lSd»  ; 
came  to  New  York  in  1842  ;  continued  to  act  until  18- 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.    I 
given  public  readings  and  lessons  in  elocution  in  Amer.  ant 
Eng.,  and  has  pub.  The  Art  of  Elocution,  Dramatic  Kennnu 
cenceg.  etc.  ,    -,   v 

Van'derbllt  (CORNELIUS),  b.  on  Staten  Island, 
May  27,  1794.  He  had  a  very  meagre  education,  and  at  an 
early  age  devoted  himself  to  sailing  boats  in  New  York  Bay. 
At  16  he  purchased  a  boat  of  his  own.  and  ran  it  as  a  terry 
between  New  York  and  Staten  Island.  During  the  war  ^of 
1812  he  can-led  some  officers  from  Ft.  Rlc,hmondf^[11i"p1na 
In  1814  he  built  a  small  choner  for  his  m- 


e  roa      o         a. 
Brunswick,  where  the  passengers  remained  over  nignt.    « 


king  of  Eng., -----------   _, 

Van  Diemeii's  Land.    See  TASMANIA. 

Van  Born  (EARL),  b.  in  Miss,  in  1821,  grad.  at  U  .  Pt. 
1842 :  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mex.  war   at  C  err< 
Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Chapultepec ;  was  wounded    i 
final  assault  upon  the  City  of  Mex. ;  was  sec.  of  the  m  htarj 
asylum  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  1853-55 ;  was  subsequently f  em- 
ployed in  scouting  in  Tex.,  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Comanches  in  1858,  and  severely  wounded  at  \\ashitaAi 
lag?  Ind    Terr.,  Oct.  1,  1858.    In  Jan.  1861  he  entered  the 
Confed    army  as  col.,  taking  command  of  a  regiment  of 
Tex  volunteers  ;  early  in  1861  he  captured  the  steamer  j 
nf  the  West  at  Indianola.  and  soon  after  received  the  sur- 
?en  er  of  Major  Sibley  and  of  CoL  Reeve.with  M  companies 
of  U  S  inf     He  rose  to  the  rank  of  maj.-gen    and  in i  Jan. 
?862  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tra»s;^^^td  f  o  J 
was  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge ;  commanded  at  the  b 
Corinth  where  he  was  defeated,  and  was  superseded  by 


etc     But  it  was  pnuei|»..»  --  a  portrait-painter 
achieved Ibis  great  fame.    D.  Dec  9    Ml 
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refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Geneva,  where  he  became  a  Puritan  and  a  repub- 
lican ;  arrived  at  Boston  1035 :  was  chosen  gov.  for  the  yr. 
1630 :  lost  his  popularity,  and  was  not  re-elected ;  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  general  court ;  returned  to  Eng. 
AUK  1637  :  was  knighted,  elected  to  Parl.,  and  made  jomt- 
treas.  of  the  navy  1640 ;  took  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford :  became  sole  treas.  of  the  navy  1642 ;  went  in 
June  1643  to  Scot,  as  one  of  the  joint  corns,  to  negotiate  an 
alliance,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
"Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;"  enabled  Roger  Williams 
to  obtain  the  R.  I.  charter  1643 ;  was  a  promoter  of  the 
"  Self-denying  Ordinance  "  1644  ;  opposed  the  terms  of  set- 
tlement offered  by  Charles  in  1648 ;  condemned  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  and  the  "  purge  "  of  Parl.  effected  by  Crom- 
well ;  became  in  Feb.  1649  a  member  of  the  council  of  state ; 
came  into  conflict  with  Cromwell  in  consequence  of  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  Apr.  1653; 
wrote  religious  treatises  and  political  pamphlets,  one  of 
which  led  to  an  imprisonment  of  4  months  in  Cansbrooke 
Castle  by  order  of  Cromwell  Mar.  1656 ;  remained  in  oppo- 
sition until  the  death  of  the  Protector,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  Parl. ;  became  the  leader  of  the  republican  party ;  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  pres.  of  the  council 
of  state  during  the  brief  renewed  existence  of  the  Long 
Parliament  1659 ;  was  imprisoned ;  tried  for  high  treason 
before  the  court  of  king's  bench  June  2,  1662 ;  was  unjustly 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  in  violation  of 
a  promise  made  by  Charles  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
June  14.  1662. 

Vaniria  [Fr.  and  Ger.  vanille],  the  fruit  of  the  Vanilla 
planifolia  and  of  the  Vanilla  aromatica,  which  are  climbing 
plants  native  in  Mex.  and  Brazil  and  cultivated  in  the  W.  I. 
The  pods  of  the  plant  are  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  pos- 
sess a  very  pleasant  odor,  and  are  often  incrusted  with 
needle  -  shaped  crystals  of  vanittine,  their  aromatic  con- 
stituent. They  also  contain  an  iron-greening  tannin,  a  fatty 
oil,  and  a  resin.  V.  is  chiefly  used  for  flavoring  ice-cream, 
chocolate,  etc.,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  med. 

Vaulnl,  vah-nee'ne  (Luciuo,  or,  as  he  afterward  called 
himself  in  his  writings,  JULIUS  CAESAR),  b.  at  Taurisano, 
near  Naples,  about  1585  ;  studied  philos.,  theol.,  and  natural 
science  at  Rome  and  Padua ;  took  holy  orders  ;  taught  at 
Geneva,  Paris,  and  Lyons ;  visited  Eng.  ;  pub.  in  1615  at 
Lyons  his  Ampldtheatrwn  JBtenut  ftvfkten&a ;  pub.  next 
yr.  at  Paris  his  dialogues,  De  Admirandis  Naturae,  Regime 
Deaque  Xortalium,  Arcanis,  which  was  burned  by  order  of 
the  Sorbonne  ;  was  accused  of  atheism  and  burned  at  the 
stake  Feb.  19.  1619. 
Van  Lemiep.  See  LENNEP,  VAN. 
Van  Leu'iiep  (HENRY  JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Smyrna  Mar. 
18,  1815,  descending  from  a  Dutch  family  of  scholars,  was 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  at  15:  attended  school  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Inst.  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  grad.  at  the  coll.  in  the  same 
town  in  1837 ;  studied  theol.  in  Andover,  and  returned  as  a 
missionary  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  in  1839  ;  established 
new  posts  in  European  Tur.,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria ;  was 
subsequently  connected  with  theological  insts.  in  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  and  Tocat ;  made  many  exploring  tours  in 
Gr.,  Roumelia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Pal.,  and  Egypt,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  most  of  the  Oriental  langs.,  so  that  he 
can  read  and  write  in  10  different  dialects  and  preach 
extempore  in  5.  Having  lost  his  eyesight  from  cataract,  he 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1869 ;  wrote  Travels  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Bible  Lands. 

Vaiiloo',  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters  of  Flemish 
descent,  but  settled  in  Fr.  The  2  most  celebrated  members 
of  this  family  were  the  brothers  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (b.  1684,  d. 
1745),  who  painted  mostly  portraits,  and  CARLE  VANLOO  (b. 
1705,  d.  1765),  who  painted  mostly  historical  pieces. 

Van  Ness  (CORNELIUS  PETER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Vt.  Jan.  26, 
1782,  studied  law ;  was  U.  8.  dist.-atty.  1809-13,  rep.  in  the 
legislature  1818-21,  com.  for  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
daries between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  Brit.  1818-21,  collector  of 
the  port  of  Burlington  1815-18,  chief-justice  of  Vt.  1821-23, 
gov.  of  the  State  1823-26,  minister  to  Sp.  1829-39,  and  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York  184-M5.  D.  Dec.  15,  1852. 
Van  Ostade.  See  OSTADE,  VAN. 

Van  Reusaelaer,  ren'sel-ler  (MAUNSELL),  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  15,  1819,  ed.  at  the  Albany  Acad. ; 
grad.  at  Union  Coll.  in  1838.  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1841 ;  was  admitted  to  holy  orders 
June  30,  1841 ;  was  missionary  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  till  1845; 
founder  and  first  rector  of  Grace  ch.,  Albany,  till  1847 ;  was 
rector  in 'succession  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Mt.  Morris,  St.  Paul's, 
Oxford,  and  Grace,  Rochester,  in  the  diocese  of  W.  N.  Y. ; 
pres.  of  the  De  Veaux  Coll.  from  1859  to  1869,  and  of  Hobart 
Coll.  from  1872  to  1876. 

Van  Rensselaer  (STEPHEN),  LL.D.,  known  as  "the 
patroon,"  b.  in  New  York  Nov.  1,  1764,  grad.  at  Harvard  in 
1782;  was  member  of  the  assembly  in  1789.  of  the  State 
senate  1790-95,  lieut.-gov.  1795-1801,  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  1801 ;  in  1810  was  appointed  one  of  the 
corns,  to  explore  the  proposed  line  for  a  canal  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson.  He  was  in  command  of  the  State  mili- 
tia at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  directed 
the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Queenstown  Heights.  In  1819 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  regents  of  the  New  York  Univ.,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  chancellor ;  in  1821-23  instituted 
the  geological  surveys  of  N.  Y.,  and  in  1824  established  at 
Troy  a  scientific  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which 
was  2  yrs.  afterward  incorporated  as  the  Rensselaer  Inst. 
He  was  M.  C.  1823-29,  and  it  was  by  his  casting  vote  in  the 
N.  Y.  delegation  that  John  Ouincy  Adams  was  made  Pres. 
of  the  U.  S.  Wrote  A  Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of 
the  DM.  adjoining  the  Erie  Canal.  D.  Jan.  26,  1839. 
Van  Tromp.  See  TROMP,  VAN. 

Van  \Vert,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Van  Wert  co.,  O.    Pop. 
1870.  2625 :  1880,  4079. 
Varal'lo,  small  town  of  It.,  province  of  Novara,  iu  the 


centre  of  the  Val  Sesia.  In  its  immediate  neighborhood  is 
the  Sacro  Monte  di  Varallo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  kingdom  of  It.,  and  annually  visited  by  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  Pop.  3200. 

Va'riable  [Lat.  variare,  to  "  vary  "].  Variables  are  quan- 
tities which  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values  in 
the  same  equation.  If  there  are  two  or  more  V.  in  an  equa- 
tion, all  but  one  may  be  regarded  as  independent ;  that  is, 
we  may  assign  values  to  them  at  pleasure,  but  the  value  of 
that  one  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  given  equation. 
Because  one  V.  always  depends  on  the  form  of  the  equa- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  values  assigned  to  the  others,  it  is 
called  the  dependent  \ .  or  the  function. 

Variations,  Calculus  of,  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  the  deter- 
mination of  maxima  and  minima  resulting  from  a  change  in 
the/<wwi  of  a  limited  function.  Its  scope  and  power  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  solution  of  the  famous  problem  proposed 
by  John  Bernoulli!,  in  which  he  requires  the  nature  of  the 
curve  of  quickest  descent  from  one  point  to  another.  In 
solving  this  problem  we  first  suppose  a  vertical  plane  curve 
to  be  drawn  through  the  2  points,  the  ordinate,  y.  of  which 
is  an  arbitrary  function  of  x,  except  at  the  limiting  points. 
Then,  from  an  elementary  law  of  mechanics  we  find  the 
time  t  required  for  a  body  to  roll  down  this  curve  (from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  point)  in  terms  of  y  and  x.  If  we  then 
give  to  y  an  infinitesimal  increment,  called  its  variation  (x 
remaining  unchanged),  we  shall  have  a  second  curve  con- 
secutive with  the  first  and  passing  through  the  given  point ; 
the  change  will  also  cause  a  corresponding  change  of  t,  call- 
ed its  variation.  The  minimum  value  of  t  will  be  found  by 
placing  the  variation  of  t  equal  to  0 ;  from  this  equation  the 
curve  is  found  to  be  that  of  an  inverted  cycloid.— It  is  called 
a  brachustochr&ne. 

Vai-'lcose  Veins,  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  super- 
ficial veins,  with  increased  calibre,  occurring  most  frequent- 
ly in  the  lower  extremities.  Varicocele  in  the  male  is  a  local 
varicosity  of  the  spermatic  veins.  Haemorrhoids  or  piles  are 
V.  V.  at  the  verge  of  the  anus.  The  varicose  limb  may  be 
benefited  by  daily  friction,  cold  effusion,  and  salt  bathing. 
But  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  best  checked,  and  the 
best  prospect  of  cure  insured,  by  constant  external  support. 
This  is  secured  by  uniform  bandaging  with  rubber  ribbon 
bandages,  or  by  wearing  an  elastic  stocking  or  laced  leg- 
corset.  V.  V.  are  radically  cured  by  ligation  and  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  a  drop  of  liquor  ferri-pernitratis  within 
the  vein.  Arsenical  preparations  act  well  on  V.  V. 

Varlolold.    See  SMALLPOX  and  VACCINATION. 

Var'nlsh  [Lat.  vernix ;  Ger.  Firniss ;  Fr.  vernis],  a  res- 
inous solution  which  is  employed  for  coating  various  ob- 
jects in  order  to  produce  a  thin,  transparent,  and  hard  sur- 
face, forming  a  protection  against  moisture  and  air.  The 
principal  resins  employed  are  the  gums  copal,  shellac,  an- 
ime,  mastic,  and  sandarac ;  the  solvents  being  spirit  of  wine, 
wood-spirit,  oil  of  turpentine,  linseed  and  other  drying  oils. 
From  the  nature  of  the  solvent  used  V.  may  be  convenient- 
ly divided  into  4  classes— viz.  fixed  oil,  spirit,  volatile  oil, 
and  ether  V. 

Var'iitsn-Tree,  a  name  given  to  Rhus  vernicifera  of 
Japan,  Melanorrfioea  usitata  of  India,  Stagmaria  vernicijlua 
of  the  Malay  Islands,  Semecarpus  anacardium  of  Sylhet,  and 
other  varnish-producing  trees  of  the  order  Anacardiaceae. 

Var'ii iini  (JAMES  MITCHELL),  b.  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1749, 
grad.  at  R.  I.  Coll.  in  1769 ;  studied  law,  and  practised  at  E. 
Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  in  1774  headed  a  company  called  the  Kent- 
ish Guards ;  commanded  the  Amer.  troops  on  the  Del.  when 
the  Brit,  took  possession  of  Phila. ;  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  afterward  served  under  La  Fayette  in 
R.  I.,  leaving  the  army  in  1<79.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
old  Cong.,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  N.  W.  Terr.  D.  Jan.  10,  1789. 

Varnum  (JOSEPH  BRADLEY),  brother  to  James  M.,  b.  at 
Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1750,  after  serving  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  was  successively  member  of  both  houses  of  the  Mass, 
legislature,  M.  C.  1795-1811,  speaker  of  the  House  1807-11, 
and  Senator  1811-17.  D.  Sept.  11,  1821. 

Var'ro  (MARCUS  TERENTIUS),  b.  B.  c.  116  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  of  anc.  family  of  senatorial  rank.  He  early  de- 
voted himself  to  antiquarian  lore  and  to  lit.,  but  did  not 
neglect  his  duties  toward  the  state,  and  was  often  employed 
by  Pompey  on  grave  political  occasidus.  When  the  c.  war 
arose,  he  espoused  the  republican  cause,  but  was  reconciled 
to  the  victorious  Caesar,  who  made  him  librarian  of  his  con- 
templated collection.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  His 
prose  works  embraced  almost  all  branches  of  knowledge — 
gram.,  rhetoric,  geog.,  hist.,  philos.,  jurisprudence,  and  hus- 
bandry. D.  B.  c.  28.  Of  all  his  works,  only  Serum  Rusti- 
carum  Libri  III.,  portions  of  De  Lingua  Latino,  are  extant. 

Varu'na  (i.  e.  "  that  which  surrounds  ")  is  adored  as  a 
deity  by  Hindoos.  He  is  the  greatest  offspring  of  the  Lord 
of  Space,  Adili.  V.  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  At  first  he  was 
the  hidden  sun.  He  had  set,  but  he  would  rise.  While 
hidden  underneath  the  earth,  in  the  bosom  of  night,  Surya, 
the  sun,  was  "  Varuna."  No  one  knew  aught  of  him.  Mitra 
was  the  rising  sun,  Agni  was  the  god  of  fire,  but  V.  was  the 
heavenly  mystery.  The  golden  light  of  the  beautiful  Mitra 
(dawn)  precedes  V.,  who  loves  the  dark  shades  of  night, 
which  are  especially  sacred  to  him.  He  gives  coolness  to 
the  people  who  are  faint  with  the  ardent  beams  of  Agni. 
Yet,  though  a  night -god  and  a  lover  of  cool  winds  and 
dews,  V.  is  luminous  as  the  moonbeams  themselves.  He  is 
described  as  the  guardian  of  immortality,  the  lover  of  truth, 
having  in  his  hand  a  rope  with  many  nooses,  with  which  he 
seizes  evil-doers  by  flinging  the  slip-knot  round  their  necks ; 
all-powerful  and  all-merciful. 

Va'rus  (PUBLIUS  QUINTILIITS),  consul  in  13  B.  c.,  and  after- 
ward gov.  of  Syria,  was  sent  in  7  A.  D.  to  Ger.  as  gov.  A 
formidable  conspiracy  had  been  formed  under  the  lead  of 
Hermann  between  the  chieftains  of  the  Cherusci,  Marsi, 
Catti,  and  Bructeri.  By  the  information  of  the  insurrection. 


VASA,  HOUSE  OF— VAUGHAX. 
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of  a  distant  Ger.  tribe,  V.  was  allured  out  of  his  fortified 
camp.  His  way  to  the  place  of  the  insurrection  led  through 
the  Saltiis  Teutoburylmti*.  He  had  hardly  entered  the  pass, 
however  before  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Gers. 
lyin"  in  ambuscade.  After  3  days'  hard  fighting,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  through  the  passes,  and  emerg- 
ed much  reduced  in  numbers  and  utterly  exhausted,  into 
the  open  country ;  but  here  he  was  met  by  the  main  force 
of  the  Ger.  tribes,  and  his  army  was  completely  annihilated. 
In  despair!  he  killed  himself. 

Va'sa.  House  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  royal 
families  of  Europe,  was  founded  by  Gustav  Ericsson  Vasa 
in  152:?  and  ruled  over  Swe.  till  1818.  Thrice  the  succession 
passed  into  collateral  female  branches,  the  direct  male  hav- 
ing become  extinct. 

Vasa'rl   I.GIORGIO),  b.  at  Arezzo  m   Tuscany  m  Iol2, 
belonged  to  a  family  of  painters;  studied  art,  arch.,  and 
imintin"  practically ;  became  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Michael 
\n"-elo  •  was  much  employed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  Rome, 
and  by  -Vlessaudro  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  Florence :  built 
the  ch  of  Abbadia  in  Arezzo  and  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi  in 
Florence ;  painted  several  noted  pictures  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  in  Florence  and  in  the  Scala  Regia  in  the  Vatican ; 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts  m 
Florence,  and  d.  there  June  27, 1574.    His  fame  rests  Jess  on 
his  arti«tic  productions  than  on  his  celebrated  work,  V  lie 
de'  piu  eccelltiM  Pittori,  Scnllori  ed  Architettl. 
Vasco  da  Gama.    See  GAMA.  DA. 
Vasislit'ha  was  a  celebrated  Brahman  sage  and  natal, 
He  comes  before  us  chiefly  as  a  champion  of  Brahmanic 
claims  to  supremacy.    He  is  accredited  with  many  of  the 
Vedic  hymns.    In  the  epic  period  of  Sans,  poetry  he  is  ex- 
tolled in  the  Mahdbharata.    In  Purauic  times  every  poetical 
history,  or  nearly  so,  records  some  legend  of  the  sage.    \  . 
represented  the  true  principle  of  exclusive  Brahmanism. 
He  was  the  greatest  champion  they  ever  had.    There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  in  early  Aryan  times  there  was  con- 
stantly going  on  a  struggle  between  the  priestly  and  royal 
castes  of  Hindoos.    It  appears  that  at  one  period  the  Brah- 
manic element    rose  to  an  undoubted  ascendency.    The 
legend  records  that  the  struggle  lasted  over  cycles  of  time 
But  at  length  the  Kshattriya  champion  became  the  equal  at 
least  of  his  Brahman-born  competitor.    We  see  m  it  a  fore- 
shadowing, as  it  were,  of  a  custom  now  prevalent  among 
the  royal  race  of  Travancore.    The  Travancore  kings  are 
of  the  Sudra,  or  one  of  the  lower  castes.    But  each  of  these 
rnaharajahs,  as  he  ascends  the  throne,  has  a  cow  made  of 
his  own  weight  in  gold,  through  which,  literally,  he  passes, 
after  great  display  and  ceremonial     The  cow  of  gold  is 
then  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  of  the  costlv  metal  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  temple  Brahmans.    The  rajah  then  is 
"  twice-born."    He  is  no  longer  a  mere  Sudra.    V.  is. said  to 
have  been  the  emanation  of  the  intellect  of  Urvasi ;  he  is 
also  called  the  offspring  of  Mitra  and  Varuna.    He  was 
Endowed  with  wonderful  knowledge  of  efficacious  sacri- 
fices, and  possessed  a  cow  of  plenty,  which  not  only  gave 
him  everything  he  desired,  but  also  protected  him  from  all 
machinations  and  assaults.   He  could  tell  that  which  passed 
in  the  minds  of  the  gods,  and  was  possessed  of  divine 
power     He  was  one  who,  through  the  wonderful  merits  of 
his  cow  of  plenty,  could  make  barren  women  bear  children. 
He  also  was  a  profound  lawyer.    But  his  chief  character- 
istic was  arrogance.  .    , 

Vasqnez  (vahs-keth')  de  Corona'do  (FRANCISCO),  b. 
at  Salamanca  Sp  ,  about  1505,  was  an  early  settler  in  Mex. ; 
wasgfv™ncoammPandof  an  expedition  which  left  Culiacan^ 
Sinaloa,  Apr.  1540,  with  which  he  passed  through  Sonora 

^^^^^froWr^S«»<» 
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rpaphed  tne  CUV  01  wuiviru,   nu  in.   *•>•    "•   -      -  .     " 
totvn  of  El  Paso,  andVas  the  first  European  to  give  an ^ac- 
count of  the  great  W.  prairies  and  of  the  buttalo.    u.  lo-w. 
Vas'sar,  Mich.    See  APPENDIX. 
Vassar  (Joes  GUY).    See  APPENDIX. 
Vassar  (MATTHEW),  b.  at  E.  Dereham,  >orfolk,  Eng., 
4pV2T*f92  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  1796  by  his  father 
who  settled  on  a  farm  near  Poughkeepsie  a.nd.£™d  °°  | 
extensive  brewery,  and  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  same  bi 
ness.    D.  June  23,  1868.    (See  VASSAR  COLLEGE.) 
Vassar  (MATTHEW),  JR.    See  APPENDIX. 
Vassar  College,  an  inst.  of  learning  at 
N.  Y.,  founded  by  Matthew  Vassar  in  1861  to.  — 
education  of  young  women.   A  sum  of  »-w»;}*)"  w^-  -  -  ~ 
in  Feb  of  that  yr.  to  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees,  ana 
he  also  gave  200  acres  of  land,  beautifully  situated  2m  E. 
>f  Poughkeepsie,  where,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes, 
about  8200.000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  fine  brick 
edifice  with  blue  freestone  trramingso  stories  mhe^li, 
500  ft.  in  length,  200  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  iw .  rt. 
at  the  transverse  wings.   The  coll.  was  °Pen®d]£ls*9S«?S' 
with  8  profs,  and  20  other  instructors,  and  WU  stuue  u~. 
which  number  was  augmented  to  3oO  during  the  academe 
yr.    The  course  of  studies  is  equivalent  to  that  oi •  °"ier 
first-class  colls.,  and  good  facilities  are  given  for  "terary, 
scientific,  and  artistic  training  outside  the  regular  tours& 
The  baccalaureate  degree  is  Riven  m  ^"^nat ton  upon 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  is  conferred  after  exam'na;1(f 
Indies  equivalent  to  a  post-graduate  course 


France  and  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  reconvened  (like  the  twice- 
interrupted  Council  of  Trent)  to  finish  its  work  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  on  any  previous 
council,  and  presented  an  array  of  hierarchical  dignity  and 
power  such  as  even  the  Eternal  City  never  saw  before,  nor 
is  likely  ever  to  see  again.  At  the  opening  there  wen- 
present  719  prelates  from  all  parts  of  tne  globe,  including 
49  cardinals,  9  patriarchs.  4  primates,  121  abps.,  479  b]>>.. 
57  abbots  and  generals  of  monastic  orders.  This  number 
gradually  increased  to  764,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  it  dwindled  down  to  less  than  200.  The  whole  number 
of  prelates  who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  an  oecumenical 
council  and  were  invited  is  1037.  Among  the  many  nations 
represented,  the  Its.  had  a  majority  of  276,  of  whom  143 
belonged  to  the  former  Papal  States  alone.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  council  were  conducted  in  strict  secrecy,  but 
4  public  sessions  were  held  for  the  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  results.  The  chief  object  of  the  council  was  to  pi 
against  modern  infidelity  and  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  papal  infallibility.  Both  objects  were  fully  attained. 
The  V.  C.  rung  the  death-bell  to  Gallicanism  and  liberal 
Catholicism,  and  put  the  topstone  to  the  pyramid  of  papal 
absolutism.  But  it  also  gave  rise  to  the  Old  Catholic  v 
sion  and  to  a  serious  conflict  with  the  sovereignty  of  st-ru- 
lar  govts.,  especially  in  Ger.  The  results  are  embodied  in 
2  sets  of  decrees,  the  first  against  outside  infidelity,  the 
second  against  inside  liberalism. 

(1)  "  The  decrees  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  faith "  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the  third 
public  session,  Apr.  24,  1870.     They  are  directed   against 
modern  rationalism,  pantheism,  materialism,  and  atheism, 
and  set  forth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God,  the  creation, 
and  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason. 

(2)  Far  more  important  are  the  "  decrees  on  the  dogmatic 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  or  the  decrees  of 
papal  absolutism  and  papal  infallibility,  which  agitated  the 
council  for  several  months,  and  after  a  vigorous  opposition 
and  the  departure  of  the  anti-Infallibilist  bps.,  passed  with 
2  dissenting  votes,  in  the  fourth  public  session,  Julv  18, 1870. 
This  is  the  crowning  act  of  the  council  on  which  its  his- 
torical significance  rests.    (See  INFALLIBILITY.) 

The  lit.  on  the  V.  C.  is  very  extensive :  Acta  ft  Decreta 
sacrosancti  et  cecumenici  Concilii  Valicani  (Fnburgi,  1872,  in  2 
parts);  Actes  et  Histoire  du  Concile  cecumeniquede  Koine, 
premier  du  Vatican  (Paris,  1879.  stq.,  6  vols.)  ;  Cardinal  Man- 
ning Petri  PrirUegium  (Lond.,  1871) ;  Job.  Friedench,  Docu- 
menia  ad  iUustrandum  Concilium  Vaticamim  (Xordlmgen, 
1871),  and  Gesch.  des  V.  C.,  1877;  Quirinus,  Letters  from  Some 
on  the  Council  (Lond.,  1870);  Emil  Friedberg  Samtnlung 
der  Actenstucke  zum  erslen  raticamschen  Conctl  (Tubingen, 
1872)  •  Cecconi,  Hist  of  the  V.  C.  1873  (It.  and  Ultramont.) ; 
Gladstone's  2  pamphlets- The  Vatican  Decrees  (Lond.  and 
Xew  York  1874)  and  Vaticanism,  in  reply  to  >ewman  and 
Manning  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1875).  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 
Vatican  Decrees.  See  VATICAN  COUNCIL  AND  INFAL- 

"vattcan  Palace,  the  prin.  residence  of  the  pope  is  in 
Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Leonine  City, 
soTalled  and  on  the  Vatican  Hill.  It  is  the  largest  pa  ace 
in  the  world.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  P 
Svmmachus  about  300  A.  D.,  and  to  have  been  at  one  time 
tne  residence  of  Charlemagne.  In  1.450  >>cholM  V  < com 
menced  the  great  work  of  making  it  what  it  now  is,  the 
noblest  palace  of  Christendom. 

Vauban,  vd-bon'  (SEBASTIAN  LE  PRESTRE),  b  near  Sau- 
lieu  Burgundy,  Fr.,  May  15. 1633,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  military  engineers  of  that  country.  To  his  inventive 
genius  is  due  the  creation  or  perfection  of  the  bastioned 
tystem  of  fortification,  or  that  modification  of  mediaeval 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  perfecting 


of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  since  the  ^OUIIUli  "*  Vca'fled  by  Pope 
pletes  the  doctrine  of  the  Papacy.    It  *  astauea  ^  r  ^ 
Pius  IX.,  and  solemnly  opened  on  the  festival  or  tn^ 
V      maculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  \  ng m,  »|c.  ».  «»  . 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican.  .It  was  adjourned  an  a  ™£ 
nitely  postponed  Oct.  20, 1870,  in  consequence  of  the  irauc 
Ger.  war.  which  broke  out  immediate!)  •Se*™ttSloK| 
of  the  Infallibility  decree,  and  ended  in  the  pro. 


ooed  that  irresistible  svstem  of  attack  which  has  ever  since 
beln  so  successfully  followed.  He  was  >  made  gov  of  Liste 
ifi«3  commissary  -gen,  of  the  fortifications  or  rr.  io<o.  K«V. 
ofTheStinie  ports  of  Flanders  1689.  marshal  of  Fr.  1,03. 


vDTeEtitle  of  a  Fr.  family,  several 
In  line.  »"d  mv..Ben.  of  CMadan  1.01    ^O*g» 
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strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  recant ure  it. 
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VAUGHAN— VELVET. 


been  master  of  the  Temple  ;  is  chancellor  of  York  cathedral 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  is  noted  as  a 
pulpit-orator  and  as  a  commentator. 

Vaiigliau  (Sir  JOHM,  1>.  in  Kng.  in  1738,  was  a  son  or 
the  earl  of  Lisburne  ;  entered  the  army  1746  ;  served  in  Ger. 
and  the  W.  I. ;  was  col.  of  the  40th  regiment  in  the  war  of 
the  Arner.  Revolution  ;  became  maj.-gen.  Jan.  28, 1777 ;  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  L.  I.  and  in  the  storming  of  Ft.  Mont- 
gomery, which  was  renamed  from  him  Ft.  Vaogban ;  de- 
stroyed Esopus  Oct.  1777 ;  captured  Stony  Point  and  \  er- 
planck's-on-the-Hudson  May  1779  ;  became  conimander-m- 
chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Dec.  1779 ;  was  subsequently 
lieut  -gen.  and  gov.  of  Berwick.  D.  June  30,  1795. 

Vauglian  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wales  in  1795,  ed.  for 
the  Independent  ministry  at  Bristol  Coll. ;  was  pastor  of 
chs.  at  Worcester  and  Kensington ;  prof,  of  anc.  and  modern 
hist,  in  Lond.  Univ.  1830-42 ;  pres.  of  and  prof,  of  theology  in 
the  Lancashire  Independent.  Coll.,  Manchester,  1842-57;  was 
for  a  time  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Uxbridge  ;  projected  the  Brit. 
(iH.nrti-rly  Rerhiv  as  an  organ  of  the  Independents,  and 
edited  it  from  1845  to  1865 ;  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1865,  and 
spent  his  later  yrs.  in  Lond.  Wrote  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.  D., 
a  Monograph,  with  some  Account  of  the  Wycllffe  MSS.,  Memo- 
rials of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, etc.  D.  June  15,  1868. 

Vauglian  (ROBERT  ALFRED),  son  of  Dr.  Robert,  b.  at 
Worcester,  Eng.,  Mar.  1823,  grad.  at  Lond.  Univ.  1842,  and 
at  the  Lancashire  Independent  coll.  1846  ;  studied  theol.  at 
Halle  1846 ;  visited  It.  1847  ;  became  an  Independent  minis- 
ter; was  colleague  with  Rev.  William  Jay  as  pastor  of 
Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  1848-50,  and  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Birming- 
ham 1850-55.  Wrote  The  Mitch,  of  Endor,  and  other  Poems, 
and  Hours  icith  the  Mystics,  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinions.  D.  Oct.  26,  1857. 

Vaughan  (Sir  WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Golden 
Grove.  Caermarthenshire,  Wales,  in  1577,  brother  of  the  first 
earl  of  Carbery,  the  patron  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  ed.  at  Jesus 
Coll.,  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  in  law ;  became  a  phys.  about  1625  ; 
was  the  founder  of  a  settlement  called  Cambriol  in  New- 
foundland, and  wrote  the  praises  of  that  colony  in  a  quaint 
tract  in  prose  and  verse  called  The  Golden  Fleece,  divided 
into  Three  Parts,  etc.,  by  Orpheus  Junior.  Author  of  Varia 
Poemata,  The  Golden  Grove,  The  Neil-lander's  Cure,  etc.  D. 
about  HUO. 

Vaughay,  the  native  name  of  a  S.  Indian  tree,  probably 
a  Rhizophora,  the  bark  of  which  is  much  valued  by  fisher- 
men for  tanning  their  nets. 

Vautler,  vO-te-a'  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Geneva  in  1830,  stud- 
ied painting  at  Diisseldorf  1850-51,  and  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity as  a  genre  painter.  Among  his  most  remarkable  pict- 
ures are  Devout  Singers  in  a  (-'A.,  the  Spinning -Woman,  the 
Surprise,  and  a  Village  Funeral. 

V'ii  ii  x,  vawx  (THOMAS),  BARON  VAUX,  b.  at  Harroden, 
Eng.,  about  1510,  ed.  at  Cambridge  ;  attended  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  in  his  embassy  to  Charles  V.  1527 ;  succeeded  to  the 
title,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  1530 ;  accompanied 
Henry  VIII.  to  Calais  and  Boulogne  1532 ;  became  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  and  gov.  of  the  island  of  Jersey  1533.  Author  of 
admired  poems— «.  g.  The  Assault  of  Cupid  and  The  Aged 
Lover  renounceth  Love.  D.  Oct.  1556. 

Vaux  (WILLIAM  SANDYS  W.),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1818, 
ed.  at  Westminster  School,  grad.  at  Baliol  Coll.,  Ox.,  1840; 
became  an  assistant  in  the  dept.  of  antiquities  at  the  Brit. 
Museum  1841 ;  was  keeper  of  coins  and  medals  1861-70 ;  is 
sec.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lit.,  pres.  of  the  Numismatic 
Society,  and  co-editor  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle;  deci- 
phered and  edited  for  the  trustees  of  the  Brit.  Museum  in 
1863  a  collection  of  90  Phoenician  inscriptions  found  at  Car- 
thage ;  is  a  high  authority  upon  Oriental  subjects  ;  has  pub. 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  A  Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  being  a  Description  of  Gr.,  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
and  Etruscan  Art  preserved  there,  etc. 

Vayn,  vl'oo,  is  the  Vedic  god  of  wind,  often  confound- 
ed with  Indra,  god  of  heaven.  V.  is  sometimes  classed,  to- 
gether with  Indra,  in  Vedic  mythologies,  with  Agni,  fire,  and 
Surya,  the  sun.  The  tradition  is  that  Anjana  was  the  wife 
of  V.,  and  that  by  her  he  had  the  monkey-god  Hanuman. 
V.  is  not  much  respected  as  a  deity  in  India  now. 

Veda.    See  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Veddas.    See  WEDDAHS. 
.    Vega  (GARCILASO  DE  LA).    See  GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Verga  Carplo.  de  la  (LOPE  FELIX),  usually  called 
Lope  de  Vega,  b.  at  Madrid,  Sp.,  Nov.  25,  1562,  lost  his 
father  in  early  childhood  ;  was  placed  at  the  Royal  Coll.  of 
Madrid  by  his  uncle,  the  inquisitor  Miguel  de  Carpio,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  for  the  Ch. ;  served  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Port,  at  the  island  of  Terceira  1517,  during  an 
escapade  from  coll.,  which  lost  him  the  patronage  of  his 
uncle ;  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  Univ  of 
Alcala  de  Henares ;  entered  the  service  of  the  younger  duke 
of  Alva  as  his  sec.  about  1585 ;  composed  for  his  new  patron 
his  first  notable  literary  effort,  a  pastoral  entitled  Arcadia  : 
was  imprisoned  and  exiled  to  Valencia  for  having  wounded 
a  courtier  m  a  duel ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Invincible 
Armada  sent  against  Eng.  1588,  during  which  expedition  he 
composed  along  poem,  La  Hermosura  de  Angelica ;  passed 
at  Madrid  several  yrs.  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  almost 
incredible  literary  activity,  pouring  forth  innumerable  plays 
autos  sacramentales,  madrigals,  and  sonnets,  often  writing  a 
whole  drama  in  a  day  ;  acquired  a  literary  popularity  un- 
exampled in  Spain ;  became  in  1609  a  priest  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order ;  continued  his  literary  activity  without  inter- 
aission,  though  his  later  productions  were  tinged  with  fa- 
naticism and  religious  melancholy ;  underwent  the  severest 
self-imposed  penances,  dying  at  Madrid  Aug.  26,  1635.  The 
l^™??  of  his  plays  is  variously  calculated  at  from  1500  to 
' ;  his  autos  numbered  several  hundreds,  and  his  miscel- 
laneous pieces  of  prose  and  verse  baffle  all  attempts  at 
exact  statement. 

Vega,  von  (GEORG),  BARON,  b.  at  Sagoritza,  Carniola, 


in  humble  circumstances  in  1756,  studied  at  the  lyceuni  of 
Laibach  ;  taught  math,  in  the  school  of  navigation,  then  in 
the  school  of  artil. ;  became  prof,  of  math,  at  the  military 
acad.  ;  was  made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  artil.,  and 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
the  Fr.  ;  was  ennobled  in  1800,  and  murdered  Sept.  26,  1802. 
His  Logarithmentafeln  reached  their  57th  ed.  in  1876.  He  also 
pub.  Lor/nnthmisch-trigonometrisches  Handbuch,  Thesaurus 
Loqartthmorum  Completus,  etc. 

Vegetable  Alkali.    See  POTASH. 

Veg'etable  Flaii'uel  is  woven  in  Ger.  from  "  fir-wool." 
called  also  wald-tcolle,  a  fibre  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
Pinus  sylvestris  after  the  turpentine  has  been  distilled  off. 
The  fabric  is  reputed  to  have  useful  medicinal  properties, 
and  is  worn  by  rheumatic  and  other  patients. 

Vegetable  Ivory,  a  substance  considerably  resembling 
ivory,  is  the  hardened  kernel  of  the  carrozo-nut,  the  fruit  of 
Phytelephas  maerocarpn,  a  S.  Amer.  tree.  V.  I.  is  extensively 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  real  ivory. 

Vegetable  Physiology  treats  of  the  phenomena  of 
plant-life.  It  investigates  the  development,  growth,  and 
functions  of  vegetable  organisms,  and  the  relations  of  plants 
to  their  surroundings. 

Vegetable  "Wax,  the  wax -like  product  of  various 
plants,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for 
beeswax.  (1)  Myrtle  wax,  produced  from  the  bayberry  or 
wax-myrtle,  Myrica  cerifera  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
hue,  and  is  sparingly  used  in  pharmacy.  (2)  The  wax  of 
the  Carnahuba  palm,  Copernicia  cerifera  of  Brazil.  It  is  used 
in  Europe  in  candle-making  and  waxing  floors  and  furniture. 
(3)  That  of  Ceroxylon  andicola,  a  fine  palm  tree  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  abundant,  but  rather  resinous,  and  for  candles  is  mixed 
with  tallow.  (4)  The  Japan  wax,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Rhus  succedanea,  a  sumach  tree.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  bees- 
wax, and  is  used  in  candle-making.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  China  wax,  which  is  an  insect  product. 

Vegeta'rlaiilsm,  a  view  according  to  which  vegetable 
substances  ought  to  form  the  sole  food  of  man,  while  the 
use  of  all  animal  substances,  or  at  least  of  meat  proper, 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  diet  as  something  wrong,  both 
physiologically  and  morally.  Many  of  the  anc.  philos.  en- 
couraged a  vegetable  diet  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  well- 
being  of  man.  In  modern  times  the  view  found  eloquent 
advocates  in  Rousseau,  Shelley,  and  others. 

Veget'Ius  (FLAVIUS  RENATUS),  probably  b.  in  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  ;  wrote  an  Epitome  (In- 
sti(utionum)  Rei  Militaris.  The  work  is  in  5  books,  and 
is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  previous  writers.  From 
some  expressions  of  V.  it  is  believed  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Vehnilc  Court.    See  FEHMIC  COURT. 

Velt,  vit  or  fit  (PHILIPP),  b.  at  Berlin  Feb.  13, 1793,  became 
one  of  the  most  vehement  champions  of  the  romantic  school 
in  painting.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Stadel 
inst.  of  art  in  Frankfort,  but  resigned  this  position  in  1843 
because  the  inst.  bought  Lessing's  picture  of  Huss  before  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Among  his  most  remarkable  pictures 
are  the  Seven,  Years  of  Plenty,  in  the  Villa  Bartholdy  at 
Rome ;  Christianity  bringing  the  Fine  Arts  into  Ger.,  in  the 
Stadel  inst.  of  Frankfort ;  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Egyptian  Darkness,  for 
the  king  of  Prus.  D.  Dec.  1877. 

Velasquez,  va-lahs'keth  (DIEGO  Rodriguez  de  Sll- 
ya),  b.  at  Seville,  Sp.,  in  June  1599,  of  Port,  descent  on  the 
father's  side,  displayed  in  childhood  such  a  fondness  for 
drawing  that  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Francisco  de 
Herrera  the  elder,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Francisco  Pa- 
checo ;  acquired  wonderful  skill  in  taking  likenesses,  as 
well  as  in  his  representation  of  still  life.  To  this  earliest 
period  belong  his  celebrated  Water-  Carrier,  at  Apsley  House, 
Lond.,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  Beggar  Boy,  at  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  and  a  Laughing  Peasant,  in  Vienna.  In  1622 
he  made  a  short  visit  to  Madrid  to  see  the  royal  galleries  ; 
was  invited  to  Madrid  the  following  yr.  (1623) ;  was  appoint- 
ed court-painter,  with  a  regular  salary  in  addition  to  hand- 
some compensation  for  his  separate  works ;  gained  great 
applause  by  his  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  from  Sp.  (1627) ; 
became  intimate  with  Rubens  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
Madrid  on  a  diplomatic  mission  (1628),  but  was  not  sensibly 
affected  by  his  florid  style  ;  visited  It.  1629 ;  was  received 
with  great  honor  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  assigned  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican  ;  returned  to  Madrid  1631 ;  was  given  a 
painting-room  in  the  palace,  and  became  more  than  ever  a 
royal  favorite ;  went  a  second  time  to  It.  to  buy  pictures 
and  statuary  for  the  royal  gallery  1648-51,  and  was  appoint- 
ed chief  chamberlain  of  the'court.  D.  Aug.  7,  1660. 

Vellum.    See  PARCHMENT. 

Veloclm'eter  [Lat.  velox,  "  swift,"  and  nirpov,  "  meas- 
ure "],  an  instrument  for  measuring  with  extreme  accuracy 
the  velocity  of  projectiles  by  means  of  electricity,  was  in- 
vented by  Wheatstone  in  1840. 

Velocvipede  [Lat.  velox,  "swift,"  and  pes,  "foot"], 
originally  a  vehicle  invented  in  1817  by  M.  Drais  of  Mann- 
heim, consisting  of  a  seat  resting  upon  2  wheels,  one  before 
the  other.  The  rider  sat  astride  the  seat,  and  propelled  the 
vehicle  by  striking  the  ground  with  his  toes.  More  recently 
V.  are  propelled  by  the  action  of  the  feet  upon  a  crank  at- 
tached to  the  axle  of  the  forward  wheel.  V.  are  called 
bycycles,  tricycles,  or  quadricycles,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  wheels. 

Velocity.    See  MOTION. 

Vel'vet  [It.  vettuto,  from  Lat.  vellus,  a  "fleece,"  or  Lat. 
villus,  a  "  flock  of  hair  or  wool,"  "the  nap  of  cloth''],  a 
woven  fabric  composed  of  a  warp  and  weft,  usually  twilled, 
as  in  what  is  called  Genoa  V.,  with  a  thick  additional  filling 
consisting  of  single,  double,  or  formerly  triple  (whence 
three-pile}  threads  of  a  finer  quality  passed  under  the  ordi- 
nary weft  and  brought  up  in  loops  on  the  right  side.  The 
loops  are  so  close  as  entirely  to  cover  the  proper  web,  and 
are  generally  cut  and  evenly  singed  or  sheared,  so  as  to 
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form  a  soft  and  somewhat  lustrous  surface,  like  the  fine  fur 
of  small  quadrupeds  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  left  uncut. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  V.,  like  other  fabrics 
of  silk,  is  of  Chi.  origin,  but  we  find  no  evidence  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East.  Merchandise 
of  foreign  production  usually  brings  its  native  designation 
with  it.  but  we  believe  that  V.  is  not  called  by  an  Oriental 
name  in  any  European  lang.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  V. 
was  common  in  Europe  long  before  any  specific  name  seems 
to  have  been  generally  applied  to  it.  In  the  early  lit.  of  the 
modem  langs.  it  Is  spoken  of  simply  as  pourpre,  cratm.ixi, 
ecarlate  (It.  por]X>ra,  chermin,  scarlatto),  though  these  terms 
were  probably  sometimes  used  to  designate  other  fine 
fabrics.  The  most  anc.  existing  specimens  of  V.,  as  of 
other  European  silk  tissues,  consist  of  fragments  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  regal  vestments,  covers  of  books,  scabbards, 
and  saddles,  still  preserved  in  public  museums  or  ch.  treasu- 
ries. and  especially  of  broad  strips  of  fine  fabrics  of  silk  or 
other  soft  material  found  in  illuminated  mediaeval  MSS., 
where  they  served,  like  modem  tissue-paper,  to  protect  the 
miniatures,  borders,  and  ornamented  capitals.  But  though 
from  these  and  from  purely  literary  sources  we  gather 
sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  V.  at  a  remote  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  with  cer- 
tainty any  of  the  seats  of  its  production  before  the  estab- 
lishment 'of  the  silk-works  of  It.,  and  especially  those  of 
Lucca  and  Florence,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The 
secrets  of  the  processes  of  this  complicated  industry  were 
jealously  guarded,  like  those  of  other  mediaeval  mysteries, 
and  but  slowly  extorted  from  the  It.  producers  by  the  cun- 
ning of  foreign  artisans.  V.  shot  with  gold  or  silver  thread, 
and  figured  V.  in  which  the  design  only  was  provided  with 
a  cut  pile,  were  formerly  in  vogue,  but  the  simple  elegance 
of  the  plain  fabric  is  more  pleasing  to  modern  taste.  The 
beauty  of  V.,  its  warmth,  its  durability,  and  the  skill  re- 
quired for  its  fabrication,  have  made  it  at  all  times  costly. 

There  are  no  climatic  reasons  why  this  and  all  other 
branches  of  silk  industry  should  not  succeed  in  the  U.  S.  ; 
but,  though  the  cost  of  the  purely  mechanical  processes  of 
weaving  and  dressing  may  be  diminished  by  Amer.  ingenuity, 
yet  the  high  rates  of  manual  labor  make  the  gathering  of 
the  mulberry  leaves,  the  feeding  and  tending  of  the  worms, 
and  other  preliminary  processes  far  more  expensive  with 
us  than  in  Europe  or  the  East.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Yenaiitlus.    See  FORTUNATUS  (VEXANTIUS). 
Veil'  dace,  the  Coregomis  Wilivgfibli,  a  trout-like  fish  of 
the  family  C'oregonidae,  found  in  the  Scot,  and  Swe.  lakes, 
and  probably  in  Pbmerania  also.   Its  introduction  into  Scot. 
is  ascribed  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Vendemlare,  von  da-me-air'  ("wine  month"),  HI  the 
Fr.  revolutionary  calendar,  lasted  from  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  21. 
It  was  the  first  month  in  the  revolutionary  yr. 

Vendet'ta  [It.].  Before  the  administration  of  justice 
becomes  a  social  institution,  the  idea  of  justice  manifests 
itself  in  social  life  by  the  formation  of  customs  which  make 
vengeance  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  individual. 
When  a  man  is  slain,  his  son,  his  brother,  or  his  nearest 
kinsman  must  avenge  the  blood  by  slaying  the  murderer,  or 
the  whole  family  will  stand  disgraced.  In  its  gravest  and 
most  sublime  form  this  custom  existed  among  the  anc 
Scandinavians.  Traces  of  it  still  9ccur  among  the  Monte 
negrins,  Albanians,  Druses,  Circassians,  etc.,  and  it  flourish 
es  among  the  Bedouins  and  in  Corsica.  In  this  last  place 
it  has  received  a  most  rigid  and  cruel  form,  and  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  social  life.  The  name  vendetta  ong 
inated  here. 

Vendome,  von-dom',  an  anc.  countship  of  Fr.,  corre 
spending  nearly  to  the  present  dept.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  wa 
erected  into  a  duchy  by  Francis  I.,  and  given  to  Charles  o 
Bourbon.    It  returned  to  the  Crown  with  the  accession  o 
Henry  IV.  in  1589,  but  in  1598  he  bestowed  it  on  his  eldest 
son  by  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  CESAR  (b.  in  1594,  d.,Oct.  fc 
1665),  from  whom  descended  the  house  of  Vendpme.    C 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  Louis  JOSEPH  (b.  July  1,  16o4 
d.  June  11,  1712)  was  the  only  one  who  exhibited  really 
great  talents.  He  entered  the  army  in  1672.  and  fought  win 
distinction  under  Turenne  in  Ger.  and  Alsace,  and  uncle- 
Crequi  in  Flanders,  to  the  Peace  of  Xymwegen  (16,8).    1 
earned  still  greater  renown   in  the  following  war  (1688) 
under  Luxembourg  in  the  Low  Countries  and  under  Catma 
in  It.    In  1695  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  o 
Sp.,  and  the  result  was  a  singularly  rapid  campaign,  in 
which  one  brilliant  success  followed  another;  the  who 


finally  was  wound  up  with  the  capture  of  Barcelona 
enabled  Louis  XIV.  to  negotiate  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (U 
In  the  Sp.  war  of  succession  he  was  sent  In  1702  to  super 
sede  Villeroi  in  It.    He  defeated  the  Aus.  at  Lstiano  anc 
San  Vittorio,  and  drove  Prince  Eugene  beyond  the  Mine 
His  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Ger.  through  the  Tyrol  f 
as  the  duke  of  Savoy  rose  in  his  rear  ;  but  with  great  au 
ness  he  turned  round,  defeated  the  Piedmontese  completely 
and  gained  new  victories  over  Eugene  at  Cassano  (l.Oo) 
over  Reventlow  at  Calcinate  (1706).    Having  been  removec 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  completely  defeated  b 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  at  Oudenarde  (July  11,  l.o»>.    « 
left  the  army  and  retired  in  disgust  to  his  estates,    i 
1710  the  situation  of  the  Fr.  party  in  Sp.  became  so  desper 
ate  that  Philip  IV.  implored  his  grandfather  to  send  him  \ 
V.  created  an  army,  defeated  the  Eng.  at  Bnhuega  and  th 
Aus.  at  Villa  Vicioso,  carried  the  king  back  to  Madrid,  an 
finished  the  war  in  Sp. 

Vendome.  Column  of.    See  PARIS. 

Veneer'liig  LFr.  fournir,  to  "furnish"],  in 
work,  the  art  of  laying  thin  leaves  of  some  valuable  woo 
or  other  material  upon  a  foundation  of  inferior  matem 
It  was  known  to  the  Roms.,  and  is  referred  tc  .  b>  Pliny  a 
a  novelty  of  his  period.  The  plates  were  formerly  saw  n  D 
hand,  but  in  1806  Brunei  introduced  a  method  ^of  spMttm 
them  from  straight-grained  wood,  and  employed  circuia 
saws  for  carved  and  knotted  wood. 


Venetian  Architecture.     s«  e  KEN  USANCE. 

Veue'tlan  <  lialk,  the  same  as  Fr.  chalk,  a  *«-ft  white 
ale  used  by  tailors  instead  of  chalk  ;  also  used  in  making 
astels  and  cosmetics. 

Venezuela,  ven-ez-wee'la,  lulled  States  of,  a  re- 
ublic  of  S.  Arner.,  extends  between  lat.  1°  b'  and  12°  10'  N., 
nd  between  Ion.  60°  and  73°  17'  W..  bounded  W.  by  the 
".  S.  of  Colombia,  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  tlie  At- 
antic  and  Brit.  Guiana,  and  S.  by  Brazil,  and  comprises  an 
rea  of  439.120  sq.  m.,  with  2.075,245  iuhabs.    The  lang.  is 
p. ;  the  religion  is  R.  Cath.,  but  other  religions  are  toler- 
ted  ;  the  const,  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  U.  S.  of 
s.  Amer.    The  cap.,  Caracas,  has  55,638  inhabs. :  Valencia, 
6,145;  Barquesimeto,  28,918  ;  Maracaybo,  22,224 ;  Carupano, 
2,389.    The  coast  along  the  Atlantic  is  low,  sandy,  and 
mostly  occupied  by  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco ;   along  the 
'aribbean  Sea  it  is  alternately  low,  swampy,  and  lined  with 
agoons,  and  bold  and  rocky,  but  forming  many  good  har- 
ors.    The  interior  comprises  2  different  mt. -systems.  N". 
nd  S.  of  the  Orinoco.   From  Colombia  the  Andes  enter  this 
ountry,  and  at  Pamplona  separate  into  2  branches— the 
>ne  running  X.  never  rising  above  5000  ft. ;  the  other  run- 
ling  first  N.  E.,  rising  in  the  2  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
o  15,000  ft.,  then  more  directly  E.  under  the  name  of  the 
'enezuela  Coast  Mts.,  rising  in  the  Silla  de  Caracas  to  8547 
t.,  and  in  the  Picacho  de  Naiquata  even  to  9100  ft.  S.  of  the 
Orinoco  stretches  the  Sierra  Parima,  consisting  of  many 
ranges.     Between  these  2  mt.-systems  extend  along  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  the  Llanos,  grassy  plains  of  various 
elevation  and  of  various  surface-formation.    The  climate 
aries  with  the  elevation.    In  the  low  regions,  not  rising 
eyond  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  is  very  hot.   At  an  elevation 
f  from  2000  to  7000  ft.  the  climate  is  delightful  and  healthy. 
\Vhere  the  country  rises  above  7000  ft.  it  generally  becomes 
uninhabitable  because  of  the  perpetual  mists  which  hang 
over  these  regions,  and  the  terrible  hail  and  snow  storms 
which  visit  them.    The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Caracas  is 
about  330  inches  in  80  days.    The  country  is  everywhere 
well  watered.    Beside  the  Orinoco  with  its  400  navigable 
affluents,  several  hundred  rivers,  most  of  them  navigable, 
enter  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  lakes  and  lagoons  are  numer- 
ous.   The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  country  seems  to  be  very  great.    Still 
richer  is  the  vegetable  kingdom.    The  primeval  forests  of 
Guayana  contain  excellent  timber  and  fine  cabinet  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  satin-wood,  ebony,  etc.    The  cinchona 
occurs  in  large  forests ;  also  the  caucho,  or  India-rubber 
tree,  gum  trees,  dyewoods,  among  which  the  famous  tttn- 
divi,  and  medicinal  plants.   The  cocoa,  sago,  wax,  and  royal 
palm  abound  in  the  low  regions.    The  coffee  tree  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  so  are  cacao  and  cotton.    Sugar  and 
indigo  were  formerly  raised  in  larger  quantities,  but  tobacco 
forms  still  a  very  important  crop.    The  prin.  occupation, 
however,  of  the  inhabs.  is  cattle-breeding.    Excellent  fish, 
beautiful  birds,  game,  and  barnyard  fowls  abound,  but  the 
lower  regions  are  much  infested  by  noxious  insects,  im- 
mense spiders,  bats  and  centipedes,  venomous  serpents  and 
alligators ;  the  boa  constrictor  reaches  a  length  of  50  fi 
The  manufacturing  industry  is  very  little  developed,  but  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  good  roads  and  other  proper  means  of 
communication,  the  commerce  is  considerable. 

The  island  of  Margarita  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
mainland  were  discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus.    The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1520  at  Cumana,  and 
new  colonies  soon  followed.    Of  great  consequence  for  the 
development  of  the  country  were  the  discovery  of  gold  m 
the  coast  range  in  1540.    The  republic  of  Colombia,  com- 
prising V.,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador,  was  organized  in 
1819,  and  its  independence  was  recognized  by  sp.  in 
In  1829  the  republic  dissolved  into  3  republics,  and  in  IN*I  \ 
adopted  a  new  const.    The  transition  from  a  monarchiea 
and  absolutist  to  a  free  republican  govt.  caused  a  total 
change  in  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  brought 
on  a  series  of  c.  wars,  in  which  much  that  was  good  i 
pleasant  became  lost,  while  confusion,  disturbances,  ai 
degeneration  seemed  to  take  its  place.    >evertheless   real 
progress,  foreshadowing  a  higher  development,  was   ac- 
complished in  many  points.  Milaftrv 

Venice,  ven'iss  [It.  Vfitfaa],  a  city  of  It.,  the  chief  town 
of  the  prov.  which  bears  its  name.    It  is  situated  on,  or 
rather  in,  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  45-  25'  X.,  Ion.  12-  19  E.,  and 
occupies  a  large  number  of  small  islands  and  shoals  wh 
lie  between  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  on  the  X.  and  the s  Ad  pe 

n  the  S     These  islets  are  connected  by  bridges  (more  tl 
&  to  number)  sufficiently  raised  to  allow  boats  to  pas 


:  Tlip  shallow  waters  which  »cy«««»i^  ••  •••; —  — - 
mainland  as  well  as  those  which  flow  between  thecigr  and 
thp  low  narrow  outlying  is  ands,  or  Mtoratt  to  tne  n.,  are 

•I 


rally  few  squares  or  gardens 


the  Piazza 
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is  the  great  square  of  V.  and  the  centre  of  its  life.  At  the 
E.  end  of  this  piazza,  where  the  Piazetta  joins  it  almost  at 
a  right  angle,  stands  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco,  begun  in 
828  On  the  left,  as  you  leave  the  ch.,  stands  the  great  cam- 
panile or  bell-tower  (begun  903).  On  the  right,  but  farther 
in  the  rear,  rises  the  Torre  dell'  Orologioor  ctoe«-toM'«1(1494). 
Directly  in  front  of  the  ch..  and  supported  by  highly  orna- 
mented bronze  pedestals,  are  the  3  masts  from  which  once 
floated  brilliant  banners  of  silk  and  gold,  emblematic  of  the 
republic  and  her  proudest  dependencies,  Cyprus  and  the 
Morea.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  the  most 
noteworthy  chs.  of  different  periods  and  different  styles  of 
arch.  :  The  Chiesa  d'  Frari  (1250) ;  the  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
more  commonly  called  San  Zanipolo  (1364) ;  the  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  (1630),  San  Giobbe,  the  Madonna  dell 
Orto,  San  Stefano  Protomartire  (1294),  San  Giorgio  de 
Greci,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  San  Giorgio  del  Schia- 
voni,  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola,  San  Giovanni  Crisostomo, 
San  Giacomo.  on  the  site  of  the  first  ch.  erected  in  Venice, 
and  many  others— all  rich  in  pictures  by  the  great  \  ene- 
tian  masters.  The  secular  edifices  of  V.  are  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  ecclesiastical.  The  Palazzo  Ducale  or 
doge's  palace  (1354-55,  1420-71)  stands  almost  adjoining  the 
ch.  of  St.  Mark.  E.  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  connected  with 
it  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  a  covered  footway  over  the  canal, 
are  the  too  famous  carceri  or  public  prisons,  in  a  building 
rather  handsome  externally,  and  in  themselves  probably  not 
worse  than  those  in  general  use  elsewhere  at  the  time  they 
were  constructed.  The  buildings  known  as  the  Procuratie 
Vecchie,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  are  occu- 
pied as  shops  and  for  other  business  purposes,  and  the  ele- 
gant Caf6  Florian  is  here.  The  Procuratie  Nuove,  oppo- 
site the  former,  form  a  part,  as  does  also  the  celebrated 
Libreria  Vecchia  (Sausovino,  1536).  of  the  Palazzo  Reale. 
The  Zecca  or  mint  (Sansovino,  1536),  is  also  a  very  admira- 
ble piece  of  arch.  The  2  granite  columns  (brought  from 
the  E.  in  1127)  standing  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Piazzetta,  the 
one  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  the  other  by 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  were  considered  as  especially  sym- 
bolic of  the  republic,  and  were  copied  in  many  of  her  de- 
pendent cities.  The  number  and  beauty  of  the  private  pal- 
aces of  V.  are  such  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  enumerate 
and  describe  them  here.  The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  of 
V.  is  one  of  the  richest  picture-galleries  in  the  world,  and 
here  the  great  masters  or  the  gorgeous  Venetian  school  are 
seen  in  all  their  splendor.  La  Fenice  is  the  prin.  theatre. 

History.— The  first  regular  settlements  were  made  in  the 
5th  century  by  fugitives  from  the  violence  of  the  N.  hordes. 
The  little  colony  throve  so  well  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  it  was  able  to  maintain  an  independent 
govt.  Rivalries  between  the  different  islands  compelled 
them  to  elect  a  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  dux  or 
doge.  This  election  took  place  in  697.  In  737  V.  helped  to 
reinstate  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  driven  out 
by  the  Lombards,  and  thus  began  the  relations  which  after- 
ward existed  between  the  2  cities  and  the  long  career  of 
Venetian  enterprise  which  followed.  Early  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  doge  Obelerio  having  shown  himself  subservient 
to  the  Grs.,  Pepin  invaded  the  islands  and  overran  several 
of  them,  but  the  Venetians  gained  such  decided  advantages 
that  Pepin  was  glad  to  retire  after  concluding  a  peace  very 
honorable  to  the  little  republic.  The  city  advanced  rapid- 
ly. In  828-829  the  supposed  body  of  St.  Mark  was  surrepti- 
tiously taken  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  by  2  zealots  and 
transported  to  V.,  and  the  apostle  was  at  once  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  patron  saint  of  the  republic.  It  was  to  serve  as 
a  fitting  monument  for  these  relics  that  the  first  ch.  of  St. 
Mark  was  immediately  designed  and  begun.  In  991  Pietro 
Orseolo  was  placed  in  the  ducal  chair,  the  internal  disorders 
were  quieted,  piracy  was  repressed,  the  coasts  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  became  a  part  of  the  Venetian  terr.,  and  the  doge 
received  the  additional  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  1099 
V.  sent  out  more  than  200  vessels  to  aid  the  first  Crusade, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  V.  obtained  very 
important  commercial  concessions  throughout  almost  every 
part  of  the  Christian  East,  but  the  false  and  fickle  policy  of 
the  Gr.  emps.  soon  threatened  their  loss.  They  sent  out  a 
fleet,  captured  and  overran  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  several 
other  Gr.  islands,  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Morea.  In  1177  V.  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ch.  against  F. 
Barbarossa,  and  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Ghibellines. 
In  1204  she  obtained  fresh  victories,  possessions,  and  privi- 
leges in  the  E.,  and  in  1260  was  able  to  annul  the  influence 
acquired  at  Constantinople  by  her  rival,  Genoa,  though  the 
latter  inflicted  a  blow  in  return  at  the  battle  of  Curzola 
(1298).  But  she  had  already  lost  much  of  her  liberty  at 
home.  The  election  of  the  doge  was  less  and  less  the  act 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  V.  had  really 
ceased  to  be  a  democracy.  The  Inquisition  had  been  estab- 
lished here  as  early  as  1289,  and  in  1335  the  Council  of  Ten 
declared  itself  permanent.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  14tu  century  V.  and  Genoa  were  carrying  on  wars 
against  each  other,  alternately  disastrous  to  both.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  only  a  few  yrs.  after  Genoa 
had  boldly  entered  the  Adriatic,  defeated  the  Venetian  fleet 
at  Pola  and  seized  Chioggia  itself,  the  Ligurian  republic 
placed  herself  under  the  protectorate  of  Fr.,  and  V.  was 
once  more  at  peace.  Another  short  period  of  almost  un- 
paralleled prosperity  followed.  A  successful  war  with  Pa- 
dua made  her  mistress  not  only  of  Padua  itself,  but  of 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Bassano,  Belluno,  etc.  Another  war  with 
Milan  added  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  Cremona,  Rovigo 
and  Treviso  to  the  republic ;  but  all  this  accession  of  terr 
by  arms  was  at  the  cost  of  her  commerce,  which  now  began 
to  decline.  Unfortunately,  the  same  policy  was  pursued 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  V.  continued  to  take 
part  in  all  the  quarrels  which  divided  the  Peninsula  her 
govt.  became  more  and  more  oligarchical,  and  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  a  larger  share  in  it  failed 
The  westward  advance  of  the  Turks,  especially  the  fall  of 


Constantinople  (1453\  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
the  republic,  and  the  somewhat  later  exploits  of  the  Port, 
navigators  were  not  less  damaging  to  it.  The  chivalric 
wars  of  the  republic  with  the  Porte,  particularly  that  begun 
in  1645,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  energy  and  the  re- 
sources which  still  survived.  Even  in  the  18th  century  the 
old  maritime  spirit  was  far  from  extinct,  as  was  shown  by 
the  defence  of  Corfu  (1716)  and  by  the  naval  victories  of 
Angelo  Emo,  who  d.  in  1792.  The  final  extinction  of  the  re- 
public of  V.  by  Bonaparte  (1797),  and  the  means  through 
which  it  was  accomplished,  are  now  familiarly  known.  The 
story  of  V.  from  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  to  1848 
is  a  succession  of  secret  conspiracies  or  open  attempts  at 
rebellion  against  Aus.  domination.  In  1848  a  revolution 
broke  out  which  was  successful  for  a  time,  but  V.  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  Northern  lord.  In  1866,  how- 
ever, as  a  consequence  of  the  Austro-Prus.  war,  V.  and  the 
so  called  Venetian  provs.  became  a  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  It.  Pop.  of  commune,  1881, 132,826.  [From  orig.  art. 
in  .7.V  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH.] 

Veil!'  Crea'tor  Splr'ltus,  a  hymn  of  the  Rom.  Bre- 
viary, was  probably  composed  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  (540-604), 
though  it  was  once  ascribed  to  Charlemagne.  It  is  one  of 
the  "  seven  great  hymns  of  the  mediaeval  Church." 

Ve'iii  Saiic'te  Splr'ltus,  a  hymn  of  the  Rom.  Missal, 
ascribed  to  King  Robert  II.  of  Fr.  (d.  1031  A.  D.).  It  is  in  the 
mediaeval  Lat.,  is  rhymed,  and  its  metre  is  not  according  to 
quantity. 

Ven'om  [Lat.  fenenum],  the  poisons  elaborated  by 
healthy  animals  as  distinguished  from  virus,  the  virulent 
liquid  product  of  disease  in  animals  or  man.  Bees  and 
wasps  as  a  rule  leave  their  sting  in  the  wound  they  inflict ; 
this  should  be  extracted,  the  wound  protected  from  the 
air  or  bathed  in  cooling  and  stimulating  evaporating  lo- 
tions ;  ammonia  is  a  useful  application.  The  scorpion  is 
dangerously  venomous  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Indies 
and  Afr.,  but  in  the  milder  climates  it  inhabits  does  little 
harm.  Contrary  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  tarantula 
V.,  it  rarely  causes  death,  and  seldom  causes  alarming 
symptoms.  The  chief  venomous  serpents  of  the  U.  S.  are 
the  rattlesnake,  moccasin,  and  adder.  The  phoora  of  India 
and  the  cobra  are  exceedingly  virulent.  The  V.  of  serpents 
is  elaborated  in  special  glandular  apparatus  adjacent  to 
the  mouth,  stored  in  a  sac  or  canal,  and  reserved  for  sudden 
voluntary  ejection  as  a  part  of  the  reptile's  means  of  self- 
defence.  Venomous  wounds  should  at  once  be  cleansed, 
encouraged  to  bleed  freely  by  suction  or  excision,  a  ligature 
speedily  placed  on  the  limb,  or  the  part  sedulously  rubbed 
toward  the  wound  and  awav  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  to 
evacuate  all  contaminated  blood.  Bold  and  thorough  cau- 
terization is  of  value.  Strength  is  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
heroic  use  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  other  stimulants.  (See 
POISON  OF  SERPENTS.)  E.  D.  HUDSON. 

Ventilation.    See  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Ventrll'oquism  [Lat.  venter,  the  "  belly,"  and  loquor,to 
"  speak  "]  is  the  art  of  producing  vocal  sounds  so  as  to  cre- 
ate the  illusion  th^at  the  voice  proceeds  from  a  distant 
source,  or  in  imitation  of  sounds  produced  by  animate  or 
inanimate  objects.  The  ease  with  which  we  may  be  de- 
ceived respecting  the  distance  or  locality  of  sounds  enables 
the  ventriloquist,  by  changing  the  intensity,  and  to  some 
extent  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  voice,  to  make  it  appear 
to  come  from  a  definite  locality,  attention  to  which  is  di- 
rected by  gestures.  The  immobility  of  the  lips  aids  in  the 
deception  while  it  lessens  the  distinctness  of  the  words, 
thus  increasing  the  apparent  distance.  The  vocal  cords 
are  usually  approximated  closely,  producing  high  -  pitched 
sounds.  W.  R.  BIRDSALL. 

Ve'nus.  the  second  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  the  earth  within  her  orbit. 
V.  travels  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  66,134,000  m. 
As  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun  varies  by  about 
3.000,000  m.,  the  distance  of  V.  when  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  depends  more  directly  on  the  earth's  position  in  her 
orbit  than  on  that  on  V.  in  hers.  It  varies  from  about  26J4 
to  about  24  millions  of  miles.  V.  is  most  favorably  placed 
for  observation  when  near  her  elongations,  when  she  ap- 
pears like  a  half  moon,  or  slightly  gibbous  or  slightly  horned. 
V.  completes  a  sidereal  revolution  in  224.7008  days  on  a  path 
inclined  3°  23Va'  to  the  ecliptic,  but  her  synodical  revolution 
is  much  greater,  amounting  to  583.920  days.  Half  this  period, 
or  291.960  days,  is  the  interval  between  successive  conjunc- 
tions, which' are  of  course  alternately  inferior  and  superior. 
Between  inferior  conjunction  and  the  next  superior  con- 
junction V.  is  a  morning  star,  while  between  superior  con- 
junction and  the  next  infer!  or  con  junction  she  is  an  evening 
star.  But  for  a  considerable  interval  on  either  side  of  a 
conjunction  of  either  sort  she  is  invisible  on  account  of  her 
proximity  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens.  V.  has  a  diam- 
eter estimated  at  about  7500  m. :  her  volume  is  equal  to 
about  2JJ  of  the  earth.  Her  density  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  earth's,  insomuch  that  her  mass  is  about  i?J  of  the  earth. 
[from  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  R.  A.  PROCTOR.] 

Venus,  in  Rom.  mythology,  the  goddess  of  spring,  gen- 
eration, sensual  love,  etc.,  seems  to  have  played  no  very 
prominent  part  in  the  oldest  epoch  of  Rom.  civilization,  but 
became  afterward  completely  identified  with  Aphrodite, 
the  Gr.  goddess  of  love,  and  appropriated  to  herself  all  the 
myths  belonging  to  the  Gr.  deity,  without  adding  a  single 
one  of  Rom.  origin.  Of  special  Rom.  interest  was  her 
adventure  with  Anchises,  to  whom  she  bore  ^Eneas,  the 
founder  of  Rome. 

Venus's  Flower-Basket,  the  common  name  of  Eit- 
plectella  meciosa,  a  beautiful  sihcious  sponge  found  chiefly 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  consisting  of  a  delicate  lace-like 
skeleton  or  framework,  which,  when  the  enveloping  gelat- 
inous animal  tissue  is  removed  by  immersion  in  chloride 
of  lime,  assumes  the  shape  of  a  cornucopia  12  or  15  inches 
in  height  by  2  inches  in  width.  A  hermit  crab  has  some- 
times been  found  imprisoned  within. 


VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP— VERMIL  YE. 


Venus's  Fly-Trap.     See  DIOS.EA. 

Veims's  Girdle.    See  GIRDLE  OF  VENTS. 

Vera  Cruz,  va'rah  kroos.  state  of  Mex.,  extending  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Tamaulipas  to  Tabasco,  nearly  500 
m..  is  bounded  inland  by  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Hi- 
dalgo, Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas ;  consists  of  a  low 
sandy  tract  along  the  sea,  and  a  mountainous  inland  region 
having  several  lofty  peaks:  produces  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  staples,  including  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao, 
coffee,  vanilla,  the  jalap-root,  and  many  dyestuffs,  as  well 
as  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  cli- 
mates while  cattle  in  vast  numbers  are  pastured  in  the 
lowlands.  Area,  26,232  sq.  m.  Pop.  542,918. 

Vera  Cruz,  city  and  the  prin.  seaport  of  Mex.,  state  of 
the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  with  2  re- 
doubts, and  defended  by  the  famous  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
L'lloa  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore  ;  is  regularly  and  strongly  built  in  the  old  Spanish 
style  ;  is  the  entrepot  for  more  than  half  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  republic.  The  city  was  founded  by  Cortez  in 
1519  upon  its  present  site.  In  Mar.  1847  V.  C.  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  under  Gen.  Scott. 

Vera'trla,  a  vegetable  alkaloid  used  in  med.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  cevadilla-seeds.  Pure  V.  commonly  occurs  as 
a  white  powder.  It  has  no  smell,  but  has  a  bitter,  acrid 
taste,  and  is  very  irritating  to  both  tongue  and  nostrils.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether  V.  is  too  irritating  to  warrant  its  use  as  an  internal 
med.,  but  is  considerably  employed  externally  as  a  local 
application  for  the  relief  of  neuralgias.  For  such  use  it  is 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard. 
Veratrlne.  See  VERATRIA. 

Verazzano,  va-raht-sah'no,  or  Verrazano,  da  (Gio- 
VAXXI),  b.  near  Florence  about  1480,  was  employed  as  a 
corsair  or  privateer  by  the  Fr.  govt.  in  1521  and  the  follow- 
ing yrs  ;  took  many  prizes  of  Sp.  vessels  returning  from 
the  W.  I.,  and  captured  in  1523  the  treasure-ship  in  which 
Cortez  had  sent  from  Mex.  to  Charles  V.  a  large  portion  of 
the  personal  spoils  of  Montezuma  ;  sailed  from  the  Ma- 
deira Islands  Jan.  17,  1524,  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to 
N  Amer. ;  discovered  land  at  a  point  near  Cape  Fear ; 
coasted  thence  northward,  discovering  a  bay,  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  New  York,  though  others  argue  for 
Narragansett  Bay ;  proceeded  thence  150  leagues  N.  E.  to 
lat  50°  N  :  returned  thence  to  Fr.,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  King  Francis  I.,  claiming  to  have  discovered  700  leagues 
of  coast,  of  which  he  gave  a  confused  description.  He  was 
captured  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sp.,  and  executed  as  a  pirate  at 
Pico,  near  Colmenar  de  Arenas,  New  Castile,  Nov.  1527. 

Verbe'na  [Lat.  for  Eng.  vervain],  a  genus  of  herbs  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Verbenacese,  found  in  various  warm  and 
temperate  regions.  The  U.  S.  have  numerous  species,  some 
of  them  European  also.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  T . 
hastata,  the  "  simpler's  joy,"  once  highly  prized  in  med.  and 
believed  to  possess  magical  virtues.  The  garden  V.  are  tine 
border-plants  of  many  varieties,  belonging  to  V.  chamcedri- 
folia  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  V.  sororia  of  Asia,  and 
to  V.  aubletia  of  the  U.  S. 

Verd,  Cape.    See  CAPE  VERD. 

Verde  Antique'  [Fr.  "antique  green"],  a  fine  dark- 
green  stone,  with  patches  of  red,  white,  and  sometimes 
black,  highly  prized  in  anc.  and  modern  It.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  marble,  sometimes  to  a  breccia,  and 
again  to  a  handsome  porphyry. 

Verdt,  ver'de  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  Oct.  9, 1814,  at  Busseto,  near 
Parma.  His  first  operatic  production  was  Oberto  di  San 
Bonifazio.  In  1842  he  brought  out  with  great  success,  at  the 
La  Scala  in  Milan,  his  Xabucco ;  in  1843,  /  Lombardi:m  1844- 
45,  Ernani,  I  due  Foecari;  in  1846,  AttUa;  in  1851,  Riyoletto; 

.       'Jm_—         -T-*     m      _         _J -     -      •_»      «O*J          T  f,     rr'.'vinnJirmtst     •     JQ    1(X>5       /       \€£l)n 

i.  La 
_  ^w-  ^ ^ ^  .is a 

senator  of  the  kingdom. 

Verdigris,  ver'de-gres  [Fr.  vert-de-grig;  Ger.  Grunspan}. 
Commercial  V.,  used  as  a  pigment,  is  sometimes  made  by 
exposing  the  "  marc  "  or  "  pomace  "  of  grapes,  left  after 
pressing  out  the  juice,  spread  on  plates  of  copper, 
plates  become  incrusted  with  a  green  crystalline  matter, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  acetates,  with  som 
carbonate,  of  copper.  Solution  in  warm  water  and  spon- 
taneous evaporation  furnish  a  blue  crystalline  acetate,  ins- 
tiUed  V.  is  the  name  given  commercially  to  a  preparation 
obtained  by  the  use  of  so  called  distilled  or  wood  vinegar 
sometimes  by  soaking  cloths  therein  and  applying  them  to 

P  Vere  (sT/FRANCis),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1554,  served  in  the  army 
in  the  Netherlands ;  was  knighted  for  gallantry ;  relie 
the  garrison  at  Berg  on  the  Rhine  1589 :  contributed  to  the 
capture  of  Zutphen ;  was  instrumental  in  the  retaking  ( 
Deventer  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Parma  nea 
Nymwegen  1591:  was  lord-marshal  in  the  expedition  agans 
Cadiz  1596 ;  distinguished  himself  at  Turnhout,  and  became 
gov.  of  the  Brill  1597 ;  was  recalled  to  Eng.  during  the  threat 
ened  Sp.  invasion  1599;  determined  the  victory  for •  Pri 
Maurice  at  Nieuport,  July  5, 1600,  and  successfullydefende< 
Ostend  against  great  odds  1601-02 .    D.  Aug.  28,  1608. 

Vere,  de  (JOHN),  13th  earl  of  Oxford,  b.  in  Eng. 
1450,  became  a  prominent  Lancastrian  leader :  toug ni  ai 
Barnet  1471 ;  joined  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  \\  aies ,  w  a* 
captured,  imprisoned,  and  attainted  1474:  took  part  with 
the  earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  VII.),  and  commanded  the ,  van 
of  his  army  at  Bosworth  1485 ;  contributed  to  the  di  feat  01 
the  insurgents  on  Blackheath  June  22,  1497 ;  was  ma* 
high  steward,  and  in  that  capacity  Pronounced 
upon  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  tt  arwick.  accusec 
conspiring  with  Perkin  Warbeck  1499     D- "!«". 
Vere,  de  (MAXIMILIAN  SCHELEK    See  DE  VERE 
Vergennes,  ver-jenz',  city,  on  R.  R.  and  Otter  Cree 
Addison  co  ,  Vt..  chartered  in  1783,  6  in.  from  Lake  Cham- 


plain,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  The  State  reform  school  is 
located  here.  MacDonough's  fleet,  with  which  lie  captured 
the  Brit,  squadron  off  Plattsburg  Sept.  11,  1*14.  was  built 
here.  It  has  steamboat  communication  with  the  lake-ports 
during  the  summer.  Pop.  1870,  1570;  1880.  l>. 

Ver'gll  (POLTDORX),  b.  at  Urbino,  It.,  about  1470,  became 
a  priest  and  acquired  literary  reputation  by  his  P/  </*>  /•//;«;"//< 
Libdlus  (1498),  and  De  Serum  Intentoribu*  (1499):  was  sent 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  Eng.  to  collect  the  papal  tribute 
called  "Peter's  pence"  1501:  was  made  rector  of  Church 
Langton,  Leicestershire,  archdeacon  of  Wells,  prebendary 
of  Hereford  and  of  Lincoln,  all  in  1507 ;  exchanged  the  lat- 
ter prebend  for  one  in  St.  Paul's,  Lond..  1513;  wrote  a  Hi*- 
toriee  Anglicce  Libri  XXXVI.,  and  edited  (iildas's  De  Calnin- 
itate,  Excidio  et  Conquextu  SrlfannUe,  etc.  He  returned  to 
It.  in  1550.  and  d.  about  1555. 

Vergil  (PrBLius  VERGILICS  MARO),  b.  at  Andes  near  Man- 
tua B.  c.  70;  lived  partly  in  Rome,  partly  at  Naples,  always 
suffering  from  delicate  health,  but  in  the  possession  of  suf- 
ficient means.  He  was  himself  a  gentle  and  amiable  charac- 
ter, and  as  a  poet  most  successful  in  subjects  which  admit 
of  genial  treatment.  Elegance  in  style  and  correcting-  in 
metre  made  him  the  standard  of  classicality  in  Rom.  poetry 
for  a  long  period.  In  subsequent  times  his  writings  were 
drawn  upon  for  centos,  superstition  consulted  them  as  an 
oracle,  and  in  popular  belief  he  was  himself  turned  into  a 
magician.  During  the  Renaissance  his  works  exercised  a 
great  influence.  1).  B.  c.  19. 

V.'s  extant  poems  are  (1)  Ecloga,  10  bucolics,  written  B.  c. 
41-39,  imitations  of  Theocritus,  but  with  an  admixture  of 
persons  and  events  of  his  own  time  and  country.  (2)  Geor- 
ffica,  in  4  books,  composed  B.  c.  37-30,  the  first  on  agricult- 
ure, the  second  on  the  culture  of  trees,  the  third  on  domestic 
animals,  and  the  fourth  on  bees.  (3)  ^fneitt.  in  12  books,  be- 
gun about  B.  c.  29,  but  not  finished  when  the  noet  d.  (B.  c.  19), 
yet  made  public  by  his  executors.  The  sEnehl  turns  on  the 
fate  of  ^Eneas,  the  founder  of  a  second  Ilium  and  indirectly 
of  Rome,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian  family.  Beside 
these  great  and  genuine  works  of  V.,  certain  minor  poems 
have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  :  (1)  Cuter,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Hades ;  (2)  Ciris,  an  account  of  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  Megarian  princess  Scylla  against  her  father 
Nisus,  and  her  transformation  into  the  bird  Cms ;  (8)  More- 
turn,  a  pleasing  idyl ;  (4)  Coma,  a  short  elegy ;  (5)  Catalecta, 
14  poems  in  elegiac  and  iambic  metre  on  various  subjects. 

Vergniaud,  vern-ye-o'  (PIERRE  VicrrRXiEX).  b.  at  Lim- 
oges, dept.  of  Haute-Vienne,  FT..  May  31, 1759.  settled  in  1781 
as  an  advocate  in  Bordeaux.  Elected  a  deputy  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  1791  from  the  dept.  of  Gironde.  he  soon 
became  leader  of  the  Girondist  party  ;  Oct.  16  he  was  chosen 
v  -p  Oct  31  pres.,  of  the  Assembly.  The  Girondists  were 
brought  into  bitter  conflicts  with  the  royalists,  and  on  Aug. 
10  V  proposed  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power.  In  the 
trial  of  the  king.  V.  supported  the  proposition  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  but  when  the  proposition  fell,  he  voted  for 
the  execution  without  delay  (Jan.  30, 1793K  In  the  contest 
between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  V  broke  down 
before  Marat,  and  the  Jacobins  finally  succeeded  (June  1)  in 
carrying  a  decree  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  Girondists. 

'Verjuice  TFT.  verj'ts],  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes  an 
austere  drink,  much  prized  by  the  ancs.  and  by  peasants  in 
parts  of  modern  Europe.  The  vinegar  of  cider  and  the 
juice  of  sour  crab-apples  are  sometimes  called  verjuice. 

Vermicelli.    See  MACAROXI. 

Ver'mlfuges  [Lat.  tennis,  "worm."  and  f''9cre.  t 
"cause  to  nee "],  also  termed  Aiitlielmlntlj-  [(.r. 
avri,  "  against,"  and  £AMI^,  "  worm  ;j.  also  Heliiiliitlia- 
gogues  [Gr.  CAMIW,  "  worm,"  and  Zyw,  to  "lead  or  < 
pel*  1  remedies  intended  to  remove  worms  from  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  and  prevent  their  recurrence  by  the 
destruction  of  their  germs.  Pink-root  (tpiytlta  nwnlandicv 
swell  known,  and  for  children  much  used  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna.  The  oil  of  ^mseed 
(Chenonodium  anlMminticum)  is  employed,  as  is  W/'™'. 
asranW  round  worms.  For  the  same  purpose,  and  prefer- 
Hbfe  is  Sonine.  the  acid  extract  of  Santonlca  or  Levant 
wormseed  (Artem Ida  contra).  Thread-worms  are  usually  in 
the™  wer  bowel,  and  easily  removed  by  enemata  of  sal 
and  water,  aloes  in  milk,  or  any  irritating  or  astringent 
material  in  solution.  The  removal  of  tapeworm  is  often 


ing"m^rcurV"and"suIPhur  together  for  some  hours  with  a 
warm  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

g&°thtaSw5  rail  aml'by  water     Pop  1880,  7^ 
MVerminre  gjgg^^^torjV,^!  at  Columbia  Co| 
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VERMONT. 


Vermont',  one  of  the  E.  or  N.  Eng.  States  of  the  Amer. 

Union. but  not 

one     of     the 

original  13,  is 

situated  whol- 
ly inland,  be- 
tween 42°  44' 

and  45°  N.  lat, 

and     71°     30' 

and     73°     26' 

W.  Ion.    It  is 

bounded  N.  by 

the    prov.    of 

l£ue..  Domin- 
ion of  Cana- 

da.E.byN.H., 

S.   by    Mass., 

and     W.     by 

N.  Y.  Its  area 

is      9565      sq. 

m.  or  6,121,600 

acres ;  length 

from     N.    to 

S.,  157^    m. ; 

greatest 

breadth,85m.; 

its  least,  35  m. 
Face  of  the  Country.— The  Green  Mt.  range  runs  through 

the  State,  but  above  the    44th  parallel  it  divides  into  2 

chains,  one  maintaining  the  same  direction  (N.  by  E.)  with 

the  lower  portion  ;  the  other,  turning  N.  E.,  extends  to  the 

N.  H.  line.  This  last  range  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  affluents  of  the  upper  Conn,  and  the  streams  flowing 

northward  or  westward  into  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
lower  portion  fulfils  a  similar  office  between  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  Hudson  and  those  tributary  to  the  Conn. 
The  E.  part  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Conn.  Eiver  and 
its  numerous  affluents ;  the  N.  portion  sends  some  small 
streams  to  Lake  Memphremagog,  but  the  p_rin.  rivers  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  State,  the  Missisquoi.  Lamoille,  Winooski  or 
Onion  River,  and  Otter  Creek,  with  their  tributaries,  are 
feeders  of  Lake  Champlain.  while  Hubbardton  Creek  and 
Poultney  River  fall  into  the  S.  arm  or  extension  of  the  lake. 
The  Hoosac,  Battenkill,  and  other  small  tributaries  of  the 
Hudson  drain  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  State.  There  are 
numerous  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  Conn.,  Winooski, 
Lamoille,  Clyde,  Missisquoi,  Passumpsic,  and  other  rivers, 
and  many  interesting  caves,  natural  bridges,  etc. 

Lakes.— Beside  Lake  Champlain,  which  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State,  and_  Lake  Memphre- 
magog, which  is  partly  in  V.  and  partly  in  Canada,  there 
are  nearly  100  smaller  lakes  or  ponds,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size  and  great  beauty,  in  the  State.  The  prin.  are 
Willoughby,  Seymour,  Maidstone,  Great  Trout  Pond,  Dun- 
moite,  Bombazine,  and  Austin.  Several  large  islands  in 
Lake  Champlain  belong  to  V.,  and  one  co.  (Grand  Isle)  is 
composed  wholly  of  these  islands. 

Mineralogy. — The  State  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  has  been 
found,  but  not  in  veins  which  would  repay  the  working. 
There  are  pyritous  copper  ores  of  considerable  value.  Lead 
ores,  more  or  less  argentiferous,  occur  at  several  localities ; 
iron,  in  the  form  of  chromic  ores,  haematite,  magnetite,  and 
bog  ores,  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  Granite 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  black,  white,  and  variegated 
marbles  of  excellent  quality  and  great  beauty,  abound. 
Slates,  both  writing  and  roofing,  as  well  as  those  used  for 
mantels,  bathing-tubs,  etc.,  are  quarried  in  great  abundance. 
Porcelain  clay  or  kaolin,  steatite,  fire-clay,  talc,  manganese, 
and  limestone  for  burning  are  also  among  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— -The  meadow  and  arable  lands  of  the 
State  are  generally  fertile  ;  the  mt.-slopes,  where  not  covered 
with  timber,  furnish  rich  and  nutritious  pasturage  to  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  furnish  a  considerable 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  forest  trees  are  the 
evergreens— hemlock,  fir,  and  spruce,  and  some  pine  on  the 
mountains;  oak,  hickory,  beech,  birch,  elm,  sugar,  rock, 
and  red  maple,  butternut,  basswood,  tulip  tree,  etc.,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  cedar  and  juniper  in  the 
swamps.  The  sugar  maple  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
forest  trees  of  the  State,  and  from  its  sap  a  large  quantity 
of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  made. 

Zoology.— The  moose  is  found  rarely  around  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog. The  elk  is  also  rare ;  the  black  bear,  panther, 
wild-cat,  lynx,  wolf,  fox,  and  raccoon  are  still  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  deer  are  moderately  plentiful.  The 
smaller  game,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  are  abundant.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  Memphremagog  great 
numbers  of  aquatic  birds  make  their  appearance  early  in 
the  season.  The  birds  of  prey  and  song-birds  are  those 
common  to  N.  Eng.  Lake  Champlain  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellent  varieties  of  fish.  The  mascalonge  is  the  largest 
and  most  highly  prized,  but  its  lake-trout,  lake  whitefish, 
pickerel,  roach,  and  perch  are  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Among  its  reptiles  is  the  proteus,  which  is  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  other  waters  so  far  N.  The  serpent 
tribe  has  only  the  species,  either  venomous  or  harmless, 
common  to  N.  Eng. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  V.  is,  in  general,  marked  by 
wide  extremes  ;  the  winters  are  cold  and  long,  the  summers 
short  and,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  hot ;  but  there  are  few 
more  healthful  climates  in  the  U.  S.  The  isothermal  of  44° 
annual  mean  temperature  intersects  the  State  almost  diag- 
onally. In  the  N.  E.  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  40°  ; 
in  the  S.  W.  and  S.  it  is  about  46°.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  48.60  inches,  the  greatest  amount  falling  in  Oct. 

Agricultural  Productions.— In  spite  of  a  sterile  soil,  good 
crops  of  grain  are  raised,  the  census  of  1880  showing,  of 
Indian  corn,  2,014,271  bushels ;  barley.  267.625  bushels  ;  buck- 
wheat, 356,618  bushels  ;  wheat,  337,257  bushels  ;  rye,  71,733 


bushels ;  oats.  3,742,282  bushels.    The  tobacco  crop  yielded 
131,432  Ibs.    The  wool  clip  of  1880  was  0,551,113  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.— In  1880  V.  had  75,215  horses,  403,105  cattle, 
439,870  sheep,  and  76,384  swine. 

Manufactures. — In  1880  th'ere  were  2874  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  §23,265,224,  employing 
17,540  hands,  and  paying  §5,164,479  as  wages;  total  value 
of  products,  $31,354,366  ;  pig  iron  product.  1881,  2796  tons. 

Railroads.— There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1,  1882.  916  m. 
of  railway,  costing  $42,092,266,  with  net  earnings  of  $798,736, 
and  paying  $609,772  interest  and  dividends.  The  more  im- 
portant lines  are  the  Central  Vermont,  Rutland,  Conn,  and 
Passumpsic  Rivers,  and  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Finances.—  The  assessed  valuation  in  1882  was— real  estate, 
$102.437,102;  personal,  846.896,967;  rate  of  State  tax,  1  cent 
7  mills,  producing  $278,397.  V.  has  no  State  debt:  total 
public  indebtedness,  county  and  municipal,  1880,  $4,352,168. 

Commerce.— \.  has  a  large  shipping  business  through  Lake 
Champlain  and  connecting  waters,  and  its  internal  trade  by 
railway  is  heavy.  There  is  one  port  of  entry,  Burlington  at 
which  the  imports  amounted  to  $6,385,945  in  1881,  and  the 
exports  to  $1,344,717.  The  shipping  of  V.  in  1882  consisted 
of  17  sailing  vessels  and  11  steam  vessels ;  tonnage,  41,116 

Banks,  Etc.— There  were  in  operation,  Oct.  1881,  47  national 
banks,  with  capital  of  $8,151,000 ;  circulation,  $6,442,899 ;  U  S 
bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $7,219,000 ;  aggregate  deposits 
$5,226,492.  There  were  also  16  savings  banks,  with  deposit* 
of  $7,971,927 ;  6  state  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $2,057,666 
deposits  ;  and  1  private  banker,  with  $17,267  deposits  In- 
surance cos.  paid  losses  in  1881  to  amount  of  $251,100. 

Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20 
yrs.)  in  1878  was  92,831 ;  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
1880.  73,237,  with  average  attendance  of  47,206.  Total  expen- 
diture for  public  schools,  1880,  $452,693,  of  which  teachers' 
salaries  required  $361,039.  There  are  3  colls.,  with  18  in- 
structors and  102  students,  beside  several  normal  schools. 
Middlebury  Coll.  and  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  at  Burlington,  both 
founded  in  1800,  are  excellent  institutions. 

Churches.— The  Congl.  ch.  leads,  having  198  chs.,  195  min- 
isters, and  20,117  members ;  M.  E.,  174  chs.,  141  ministers, 
18,448 members ;  Bap.,  114  chs.,  84  ministers,  9876  members; 
R.  Cath.,  66  chs.,  32  priests ;  P.  E.,  46  chs.,  2825  members; 
and  10  other  denominations,  with  from  2  to  50  chs.  each. 

Population.  — In  1860,  315,098;  1870,  330,551;  1880,  332,286 
(white  331,218,  colored  1068,  including  11  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Toivns,  Pop.  1880. —Burlington,  11,365; 
Rutland,  7502;  St.  Alban's  tp.,  7193;  Bennington  tp.,  6333 ; 
Brattleboro',  4471 ;  St.  Johnsbury,  3360  ;  Brandon  tp.,  3280  ; 
Winooski,  2833 ;  Bellows  Falls,  2229  ;  Montpelier  (cap.),  1847 ; 
Middlebury,  1834  ;  Vergennes,  1782. 


COUNTIES. 

*Ref. 

5-A 
9-B 
4-D 
4-B 
3-E 
2-B 
3-A 
?-C 
5-C 
2-D 
7-B 
4-C 
9-C 
7-C 

Pop.  1870. 

23,484 
21,325 
22,235 
36,480 
6,811 
30,291 
4,082 
12,448 
23,090 
21,035 
40,651 
26,5SO 
26,036 
36,063 

330,551 

Pep.  1880. 

24,173 
21,950 
23,607 
32,792 
7,931 
30,225 
4,124 
12.684 
23,525 
22,083 
41,829 
25,404 
26,763 
35,196 

332,286 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

1,834 
tp.  6,333 
tp.  1,928 
3,360 
li;365 
135 
tp.  7,193 
tp.     637 

415 
294 

Addison  

"Middleburv  
(  Bennington  
(Manchester  
St.  Johnsbury  
Burlington  
Guildhall  

Bennington  

Chittenden  
Essex 

Franklin  
Grand  Isle  
Lamoille  
Orange 

St.  Alban's  
North  Hero  
Hvde  Park  
Chelsea  

Orleans  

Irasburg  

Washington  

Montpelier  
Newfane 

1,847 
210 
1,266 

Windsor 

Woodstock  

Total  

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.     Pee  map  of  Vermont. 

History. — V.  was  during  the  17th  century  the  battle-ground 
between  the  Algonkin  tribes  and  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Na- 
tions of  N.  Y.  Champlain  discovered  it  in  1609,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  settlement  within  its  present 
bounds  till  1724.  when  Ft.  Dummer  was  erected  by  a  party 
of  settlers  from  Mass.  In  the  French  war  of  1745  soldiers 
marched  from  this  fort  against  the  Fr.,  who  occupied  points 
along  Lake  Champlain.  The  rich  and  fertile  lands  along 
Otter  Creek,  the  Winooski  and  Lamoille  rivers  attracted  the 
attention  of  these  soldiers,  and  after  the  Fr.  war  of  1755-58 
the  emigrants  began  to  come  W.  of  the  Conn.  River  in  large 
numbers.  Gov.  Wentworth  of  N.  H.  claimed  that  all  this 
terr.  belonged  to  that  colony,  and  granted  138  tps.  It  was 
only  known  at  that  time  as  the  "  New  Hampshire  grants." 


from  Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York.  Gov.  Wentworth 
issued  a  counter-proclamation  in  Mar.  1764,  maintaining  his 
own  jurisdiction.  The  matter  went  to  Eng.  on  an  appeal 
to  the  king ;  it  was  adjudged  in  favor  of  N.  Y. ;  but  the  set- 
tlers, who  were  largely  from  Conn.,  had  paid  Gov.  Went- 
worth for  the  titles  to  their  lands,  and  they  had  no  intention 
of  paying  the  N.  Y.  gov.  for  them  a  second  time.  They 
therefore  resisted  all  attempts  at  ejection  and  dispossession. 
Meantime  the  Revolutionary  war  came  on,  and  the  settlers 
in  the  "New  Hampshire  grants  "  took  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty.  In  1776  they  applied  to  the  Continental 
Cong,  for  admission  into  the  Confederacy,  but  N.  Y.  opposed, 
and  they  withdrew.  In  1777  they  formed  a  const,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  independent  under  the  name  of  "  New 
Connecticut,"  alias  "  Vermont."  In  1781  Cong,  offered  to 
admit  them  with  smaller  boundaries,  giving  a  considerable 
tract  to  N.  Y.,  but  they  refused  and  remained  independent. 
Finally  the  State  of  V.  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  Mar. 
1791.  V.  took  an  active  part  both  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  the  war  of  1812.  In  the  Canadian  troubles  in  1837  and 
the  Fenian  raids  since,  the  expeditions,  though  not  of  V., 
started  from  her  soil,  and  more  than  once  during  the  c.  war 
rebel  bands  descended  on  her  N.  towns  from  Canada.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1790  to  1840  her  growth  was  rapid. 
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Governors. 

Moses  Robinson 1789-90  John  S.  Robinson 1853-54 

Thomas  Chittenden. . .  1790-97  Stephen  Royce 1854-56 

Isaac  Tichenor 1797-1807  Ryland  Fletcher 1856-58 

Israel  Smith 1807-08  Hiland  Hall 1858-60 

Isaac  Tichenor 1808-09  Erastus  Fairbanks ....  1860-61 

Jonas  Galusha 1809-13  Frederick  Holbrook . .  1861-63 

Martin  Chittenden ....  1813-15  John  G.  Smith 1863-65 

Jonas  Galusha 1815-20  Paul  Dillingham  1865-67 

Richard  Skinner 1820-23  John  B.  Page 1867-69 

Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness.  1823-26  Peter  T.  Washburu...  1869-70 

Ezra  Butler 1826-28  John  W.  Stewart 1870-72 

Samuel  C.  Crafts 1828-31  Julius  Converse 1872-74 

William  A.  Palmer. . . .  1831-35  Asahel  Peck 1874-76 

Silas  A.  Jenison 1835-41  Horace  Fairbanks 1876-78 

Charles  Paine 1841-13  Redfleld  Proctor 1878-80 

John  Mattocks 1843-44  Roswell  Farnham 1880-82 

William  Slade 1844-46  John  L.  Barstow 1882-84 

Horace  Eaton 1846-49  Samuel  E.  Pingree ....  1884-86 

Carlos  Coolidge 1849-50 

Charles  K.Williams..  1850-52 
Erastus  Fairbanks —  1852-53 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFOBD. 

Vermont.  University  of.  See  BURLINGTON,  Vt. 
Vernet,  ver-na'  (.JEAN  EMILE  HORACE),  generally  called 
HORACE  VEKNET,  b.  in  Paris  June  30,  1789,  descended  from 
a  celebrated  family  of  painters,  and  began  to  paint  battle- 
pictures  entirely  according  to  his  own  ideas,  without  any 
previous  systematic  education.  In  1810  he  exhibited  The 
Capture  of  a  Redoubt ;  in  1811,  The  Dog  of  the  Regiment  and 
The  Halt  of  Fr.  Soldiers  ;  in  1812,  The  Taldngofan  Intrenched 
Camp,  for  which  the  Acad.  gave  him  a  medal.  The  result 
was  a  boundless  enthusiasm.  The  Bourbons  gave  the 
young  painter  large  orders,  and  he  filled  them.  But  he 
continued  all  the  while  to  paint  the  hero  of  the  nation,  and 
through  engravings  and  lithography  these  representations, 
The  Death  of  Poniatowski,  The  Bridge  of  Arcola,  The  Soldier  of 
Waterloo,  etc.,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  humblest  French- 
man. In  1822  his  pictures  were  refused  admittance  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Acad.  on  account  of  their  Bonapartistic 
tendency,  but  V.  opened  a  private  exhibition,  and  multi- 
tudes crowded  his  salon.  Charles  X.  became  actually  afraid 
of  the  painter,  and  sent  him  in  1827  to  Rome  as  director  of 
the  Fr.  school  there.  In  1831  he  returned  to  Paris,  but  his 
relation  to  Louis  Philippe  became  very  friendly.  V.  resided 
in  Algeria  from  1833-35,  and  visited  it  again  in  1837,  1845, 
1853,  and  oftener.  He  continued  to  paint  Nap.— the  battles 
of  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  etc.  —  but  from  1836  to  his 
death  he  chiefly  treated  subjects  of  the  Algerian  campaigns 
—  The  Capture  of  the  Smala,  The  Battle  of  My,  The  Siege  of 
Constantineh,  etc.— whereby  he  became  almost  as  trouble- 
some to  Nap.  III.  as  he  had  been  to  the  Bourbons.  Beside 
battle-pieces,  he  painted  a  number  of  excellent  pictures, 
half  genre  and  half  history,  such  as  Rebecca  at  the  Weu,  The 
School  of  Raphael,  The  Lion-Hunt,  etc. ;  several  portraits, 
among  which  were  those  of  Nap.  I.,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of 
Nap.  III.,  etc. :  and  gave  a  great  number  of  illustrations. 
D.  Jan  17,  1863.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 

Ver'nier  [named  from  the  inventor  P.  Vernier},  a  con- 
trivance for  measuring  a  fractional  part  of  one  of  the  equal 
divisions  of  a  graduated  scale  or  arc.  It  consists  of  an 
auxiliary  graduated  scale,  the  divisions  of  which  differ  from 
those  of  the  primary  scale.  The  V.  scale  is  formed  by  tak- 
ing a  space  equal  to  an  exact  number  of  parts  of  the  primary 
scale,  and  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  either 
greater  by  1  or  less  by  1  than  the  number  that  it  covers  on 
the  primary  scale.  The  former  is  the  method  of  division 
usually  adopted,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  explain  the 
V.  as  thus  divided  : 

15   16  17  18  19  SO  21   82  23  2-i  35  86  *>   & 

i     i     i     i     i     1._.l__LiK 


Let  A  K  be  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  let  each  part  repre- 
sent 1  foot ;  let  C  D  be  a  parallel  scale,  such  that  it  is  exactly 
equal  to  9  parts  of  the  primary  scale  ;  suppose  C  D  to  be  di- 
vided into  10  equal  parts ;  then  will  each  part  represent  .9 
of  1  ft.  By  means  of  these  scales  we  can  measure  distances 
to  within  .1  of  1  ft.  Suppose  the  0  of  the  V.  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  coincide  with  the  division  17  of  the  primary  scale ; 
then  is  the  distance  from  the  0  of  the  scale  to  the  0  of  the  v . 
exactly  17  ft.  If  we  suppose  the  V.  to  slide  along  the  pn- 
marv  scale  till  the  division  1  coincides  with  18,  the  distance 
from  the  0  of  the  scale  to  the  0  of  the  V.  will  obviously  be 
equal  to  17.1 ;  if  it  slides  along  till  the  division  2  coincides 
with  19,  the  distance  between  the  0  of  the  scale  and  the  0  of 
the  V.  is  17.2 ;  and  so  on.  In  the  present  position  of  the  V . 
the  reading  is  17.3.  This  is  obvious,  for  the  distance  from 
the  0  to  the  divisions  which  coincide  is  20,  and  the  distance 
from  the  0  of  the  V.  to  the  same  division  is  3  times  .9  or  2. 
hence,  the  difference  is  17.3. 

The  difference  between  one  space  on  the  limb  and  o 
space  on  the  V.  is  called  the  least  count;  this  is  always  equal 
to  one  space  on  the  limb  divided  by  the  number  of  spaces 
on  the  V.    To  read  an  instrument  by  means  of  a  v.,  we 
have  the  following  rule :  Read  the  prin.  scale  up  to  the  last 

„.         .       .  •..".•!«,*•       *1 t- 1        ««11        *VtA       VilhMllf       f/lf> 
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multiply  the  number  of  that  division  by  .the  least  count 
this  result  is  called  the  reading  on  the  vernier  ;  then  will 
sum  of  the  two  readings  be  the  true  reading  of  the  mstru 

rnpnt  *         xECK. 

Ver'non  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Westminster,  Eng.,  Nov.  12 
1684.  ed.  at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  Lmv.  of  Ox. ,  «» 
ceived  a  commission  in  the  navy  1702  :  was  engagea  in 
destruction  of  the  Fr.  and  Sp.  fleets  off  Vigo  Oct.  &-™* 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar  July  23,  and  in  the  sea-fight 
Malaga  Aug.  13,  1704;  became  rear-admiral  1.08,  was  i 


active  service  until  1727,  when  he  was  elected  M.  P. ;  de- 
clared in  Parl.  1739  that  Puerto  Bello,  on  the  Sp.  Main,  could 
be  taken  with  6  ships  ;  was  given  the  command  of  6  men-of- 
war,  with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  took  Puerto 
Bello  Nov.  22,  1739,  after  an  assault  of  one  day.  with  a  loss 
of  only  7  men;  sailed  from  Jamaica  in  Jan.  1741,  with  29 
hips  of  the  line,  80  smaller  vessels,  12,000  troops,  including 
everal  Amer.  regiments,  and  15,000  sailors ;  appeared  before 
Cartagena  Mar.  4 ;  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  which  was 
lugmented  by  a  fearful  pestilence  ;  made  in  1742  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  Panama  ;  was  made  admiral  1745, 
and  charged  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  against 
an  expected  attack  by  the  Pretender,  but  was  stricken  from 
he  list  of  admirals  Apr.  11.  1746,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  admiralty.    Wrote  A  AV?r  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  from 
he  Earliest  Account  to  the  Taking  of  Porto  BtUo  U740).  Orig- 
nal  Papers  relating  to  the  Expedition  to  Panama  (1744),  etc. 
D.  Oct.  29,  1757. 

Veriion  (GEORGE  JOHN  WABBEN),  FIFTH  BARON  Ver- 
non,  b.  at  Stapleford  Hall..  Eng.,  in  1803,  succeeded  to  the 
title  1835.  and  gained  great  distinction  as  a  student  of 
mediaeval  lit.,  especially  that  relating  to  Dante.  He  pub. 
at  Florence  in  1842  the  first  7  cantos  of  Dante's  Inferno ; 
edited  the  Lat.  text  of  a  Commentary  on  Dante  by  Pietro 
Alighieri.  D.  1866. 

Veruon  Harcourt,  SIR.  See  HARCOURT. 
Vero'iia,  a  very  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  prov.  of 
the  same  name  in  N.  It.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  river  Adige.  V.  retains  many  striking  monu- 
ments of  the  Rom.  empire  as  well  as  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  arena  or  amphitheatre.  There 
are  also  remains  of  a  Rom.  theatre,  and  an  arch,  called  the 
Porta  de'  Borsari.  Another  Roman  gateway,  the  Porta  de' 
Leoni,  is  still  preserved.  The  palaces  and  public  squares  of 
V.  contain  much  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  stranger, 
and  the  group  of  monuments  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Scaligers  well  deserves  a  careful  examination.  The  Ponte 
del  Castello,  built  of  brick  in  the  14th  century,  one  of  the 
arches  of  which  has  a  span  of  161  ft.,  is  perhaps  the  boldest 
structure  of  the  kind  of  so  early  a  date.  The  chs.  of  V.  are 
numerous.  The  cathedral  dates  chiefly  froni  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Sta.  Anastasia  is  much  admired  for  its  arch.,  paint- 
ings, and  bas-reliefs.  San  Bernardino  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  Pellegrini  chapel  by  Sanmicheli ;  San  Fermo,  of  fine 
brick-work  and  with  good  pictures  ;  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
excellent  sculptures  and  paintings  ;  others  are  remarkable 
for  their  works  of  art,  and  San  Zenone,  a  large  ch.  of  the 
12th  century,  is  surpassed  by  few  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  It. 
Sanmicheli  enriched  V.  with  many  fine  palaces.  V.  as  a 
fortress  constitutes,  with  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Legnano, 
the  "  quadrilateral."  Pop.  of  commune,  68,741. 

Veronese  (PAUL).    See  PAUL  VERONESE. 

Verplanck'(GuLiANCBOMMELiN),  LL.D.,b.  in  New  York 
Aug.  6, 1786,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1801 ;  studied  law ;  waa 
in  1804  a  candidate  of  the  so  called  "  Malcontents  "  for  the 
N.  Y.  legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1830,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  ;  became  in 
1822  prof,  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  General 
P  E  Sem.,  New  York :  was  M.  C.  1825-33 :  member  of  the 
N.  Y.  senate  for  several  yrs.,  in  the  judicial  duties  of  which 
he  took  a  prin.  part ;  was  one  of  the  govs.  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  vice-chancellor  of  the  State  Univ..  pres.  of 
the  New  York  board  of  emigration  corns.  1846-61.  and  pre- 
pared nearly  all  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  latter  body. 
Wrote  The  Bucktail  Bards,  Evidences  of  Revealed  R&wn, 
An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts,  etc.  D.  Mar.  18, 1870. 

Verrazano,  da  (GIOVANNI).    See  VERAZZANO. 

Ver'rlll  (ADDISON  EMERY),  b.  at  Greenwood,  Me.,  Feb.  9, 
1839  ed  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Harvard  Univ. ;  since 
1864' he  has  been  prof,  of  zoology  in  Yale,  and  is  a  member 
of  numerous  scientific  soc|eties  ;  has  written  largely  upon 
zoologv  in  scientific  periodicals. 

Versailles,  ver-salz :  Fr  ver-sal',  town  of  Fr.,  cap.  of 
the  dept.  of  Seine-et-Oise,  11  m.  S.  W.  of  Paris,  is  regularly 
built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets,  and  intersected  by 
elegant  avenues  planted  with  trees.  The  chief  attractions 
of  the  place  are  the  palace  and  the  park.  The  palace  was 
erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Fr. 
kings  till  1792.  In  1837  Louis  Philippe  transformed  it  into  a 
kind  of  national  museum.  Pop.  48.324.  ..„«„,,» 

Versailles,  cap.  of  Woodford  co.,  Ky..  15  m.  h 
Frankfort,  laid  out  in  1794,  and  the  centre  of  a  wealthy 
agricultural  dist..  has  an  acad.  and  orphan  asylum.    Pop. 
1870.  3268  :  1880.  2126. 


rhe  accommodation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system 
and  the  other  ventral,  or  below  the  vertebral  column 


SrahK^ 

fhe  colective  anie  of  Fishes.  The  name  Vertebrate  was 
nroDoVed  in  th"  year  1812  by  Cuvier,  who  contrasted  the 
EraSchor  sub-kik'dom  so  lesignated  [with  three  others, 


les'was  differentiated  into  2  classes— Reptiles  proper  <..... 
Amphibia  s  By  recent  naturalists  the  branch  has  been  dl 
vide  to  a  still  greater  number  of  classes,  and  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  tfe old  class  of  Fishes:  thus,  some  recent 
authors  recog nlze  as  classes  of  V,  (1)  the  Mammals.  (3)  the 
'C,ls  ri)  the  Keptiles,  (4)  the  Amphibians,  (5)  the  Fishes,  •(» 
the  Elasrnobranchiates  or  Selachians  (7)  the  Marsipobran- 
chiates  (lampreys,  etc.),  and  (8)  the  Leptocardians. 
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VERTEX— VETO. 


Ver'tex  [Lat.  vertere.  to  "  turn  "],  a  turning-point  A 
V.  of  a  polygon  is  a  point  at  which  2  sides  meet.  The  V .  of 
a  cone  or  of  a  pyramid  is  its  apex. 

Ver'tical,  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  A  V.  line 
is  determined  by  a  plumb-line.  A  V.  line  at  any  point  is ,  al- 
\vav*  perpendicular  to  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid  at  that 
point.  A  V.  plane  is  a  plane  through  a  V.  line,  and  any 
angle  in  such  a  plane  is  a  V.  angle. 

Ver'tlgo  [Lat.],  a  subjective  or  apparent  impairment  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  It  assumes  2  prin.  forms  :  In  one 
it  appears  to  the  subject  as  if  the  objects  in  his  vicinity  were 
whirling  about  him  ;  in  the  other,  he  fancies  that  he  is  forced 
to  fall  in  some  definite  direction,  forward,  backward,  or  to 
either  side.  V.  is  rarely  if  ever  continuous,  but  occurs  in 
paroxysms  provoked  by  some  appreciable  cause,  as  chang- 
ing posture,  eating,  using  the  eyes,  etc.  The  subjects  of  V . 
often  stagger  or  fall  in  consequence  of  the  sensation  ot 
motion.  V.  is  sometimes  the  expression  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  of  interference  with  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
that  organ,  but  more  usually  it  is  a  sympathetic  disorder, 
caused  by  indigestion,  amemia,  sudden  impairment  of  par- 
allelism between  the  2  eyes,  disease  of  the  internal  organs  of 
hearing,  etc.  V.  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  admin- 
istration of  stimulants  (alcohol),  and  by  the  application  of 
galvanism  to  the  head  in  a  transverse  direction  or  to  the 
superior  ganglion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  A 
variety  of  subjective  unsteadiness,  without  definite  direction 
to  the  apparent  movement,  is  better  designated  as  dizzi- 
ness. The  proper  management  of  V.  consists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  causing  it.  E.  C.  SEGUIN. 

Ver'tue  (GEOKGE),  b.  in  Westminster,  England,  in  1684, 
became  a  distinguished  engraver  and  antiquary;  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Acad.  of  Painting  1711 ;  became  en- 
graver to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1717;  made  many 
Journeys  through  Eng.  during  40  yrs..  taking  drawings  of 
chs.,  monuments,  and  ruins  as  materials  for  an  intended 
hist,  of  the  fine  arts  in  Eng.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  sets  of  12  Portraits  of  Poets  (1730),  10  Portraits  of  Charles 
I.  and  his  Friends,  etc.  D.  July  24,  1756. 

\  <  re  ii  MI'II  us,  or  Vortnmnns,  in  Roman  mythology, 
the  god  of  the  seasons,  and,  as  the  husband  of  Pomona, 
more  especially  the  god  of  fruit.  A  feast,  Vertumnalia,  was 
celebrated  in  his  honor  on  Aug.  23. 

Verulam,  BARON.    See  BACON  (FRANCIS). 

Verus  (Lucius).    See  ANTONINUS  (MARCUS  AUBEXITTS). 

Vervain.    See  VERBENA. 

Vesa'llus  (ANDREAS),  b.  in  Brussels  Dec.  31, 1514,  studied 
med.  at  Louvain,  Montpellier,  and  Paris ;  lectured  on  anat. 
at  Bale,  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Pisa ;  was  appointed  phys.  to 
Charles  V.  in  1544,  and  afterward  to  Philip  II. ;  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy  by  the  Sp.  Inquisition  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  a  pilgrimage,  and 
in  1563  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  returning  from  which  he 
suffered  shipwreck  at  Zante,  and  d.  from  starvation  Oct.  15, 
1564.  His  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  scjence  of  anatomy. 

Ve'slcants  [Fr.  vesicant],  a  term  used  in  med.  to  signify 
agents  that  produce  blistering;.  For  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  blistering  some  preparation  of  cantharides  is  commonly 
used  ;  but  where  haste  is  urgent,  cotton  soaked  in  water  of 
ammonia  may  be  employed  or  a  hot  iron  momentarily  ap- 
plied to  the  skin. 

Vespa'slanus  (TITUS  FLAVIUS  SABINUS),  b.  at  Reate,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Nov.  17,  9  A.  n.,  entered  the 
army  ;  held  superior  commands  under  Claudius  in  Ger.  and 
Brit. ;  governed  Afr.  as  proconsul  under  Nero,  and  was 
sent  by  him  in  66,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  in  Judasa.  When,  after  the  murder  of  Galba, 
the  c.  war  broke  out  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  V.  was 
proclaimed  emp.  (July  1,  69).  A  great  change  now  took 
place  in  the  govt.  of  the  state.  The  finances  were  restored 
to  order;  the  senate  and  the  higher  administration  were 
purged,  and  the  worst  elements  expelled ;  a  firm  discipline 
was  established  in  the  army.  Jerusalem,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  Judaea,  were  taken  in  70 ;  an  insurrection  in  Gaul 
was  speedily  suppressed ;  new  conquests  were  made  in  Brit, 
and  Ger.  He  rebuilt  the  Capitol,  erected  a  temple  of  peace, 
commenced  the  Colosseum,  and  encouraged  the  restoration 
and  rebuilding  of  those  parts  of  the  city  which  had  remain- 
ed in  ruins  since  the  great  conflagration  under  Nero.  D. 
June  24,  79. 

Ves'pers  [Lat.  vesper,"  evening,"  the  "evening  star"], 
in  the  Roman  Breviary,  the  last  but  one  of  the  canonical 
hours,  the  one  preceding  compline  and  following  the  nones. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  chs.,  often  with  brilliant  music. 

Vespucci,  ves-poot'che  (AMERIGO),  better  known  under 
the  Latinized  form  AMERICUB  VESPUCIUS,  b.  at  Florence,  It., 
Mar.  9, 1451 ;  settled  at  Seville,  Sp.,  as  an  agent  of  the  Me- 
dici family,  about  1490 ;  accompanied  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in 
his  voyage  of  1499-1500,  in  which  he  visited  Cape  Paria  and 
explored  several  hundred  miles  of  the  coasts  of  S.  Amer. ; 
made  voyages  to  Brazil  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Port. 
1501-02  and  15OS-44 ;  was  naturalized  in  Sp.  1505 ;  was  ap- 
pointed pilot-major  Mar.  22, 1508,  and  was  occupied  for  sev- 
eral yrs.  in  preparing  descriptions  of  the  newly  discovered 
regions.  The  name  America  was  first  applied  by  the  Ger 
geog.  Martin  Waldseemuller  (Martinus  Hylacomylus),  who 
printed  in  1507  at  St.  Die,  Lorraine,  a  small  vol.,  (Josmogra- 
fiftto  Introductio,insuper  quator  Amei-ici  Vespucci  Navigations, 
in  which  the  new  continent  was  called  Americi  Terra.  D. 
Feb.  22,  1512. 

Ves'ta,  in  Rom.  mythology,  the  goddess  of  the  home  or 
hearth,  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  Hestia.  The  grave  and 
sublime  rites  which  her  worship  developed  show  that  of  the 
whole  religious  feeling  which  underlay  the  Rom.  mythology 
she  formed  the  centre.  A  perpetual  fire  burned  on  her 
altars,  and  each  It.  city  or  community  had  raised  an  altar 
to  her.  The  V.  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  served  by  her  own 
priestesses,  the  vestal  virgins.  The  number  of  the  vestal 
virgins  was  originally  4,  but  afterward  6.  They  were  chosen 


by  the  pontifex  maximus  when  between  6  and  10  yrs.  old, 
and  they  served  the  goddess  for  30  yrs.,  spending  10  yrs.  in 
learning  their  duties,  10  in  the  actual  performance  of  them, 
and  10  in  teaching  them  to  the  novices.  Their  prin.  duty 
consisted  simply  in  keeping  alive  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar 
of  the  goddess,  but  thereby  the  guardianship  of  the  holiest 
which  Rom.  life  contained  wa_s  intrusted  to  them.  When  a 
consul  met  one  of  the  vestal  virgins  in  the  streets,  he  bowed 
with  reverence,  and  the  lictors  lowered  the  fasces  while 
she  passed  by.  If  the  sacred  fire  went  out  from  neglect, 
the  priestess  during  whose  watch  it  happened  was  stripped 
and  scourged  by  the  pontifex.  If  one  of  them  committed 
adultery,  she  was  buried  alive,  and  her  seducer  was  flogged 
to  death  in  the  Forum. 

Vestals,  or  Vestal  Virgins.    See  VESTA. 

Vesu'vlan?  or  Id'ocrase  [named  from  Vesuvius,  in 
the  lava  of  which  it  is  often  found],  a  hard  silicate  of  lime 
and  alumina,  with  iron  and  manganese,  sometimes  used  as 
a  gem,  but  not  much  esteemed,  and  is  of  various  colors. 

Vesuvius.    See  VOLCANOES,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT. 

Vetch,  Fltcn,  or  Tare,  the  name  of  several  legumi- 
nous twining  herbs  of  the  genus  Vicia.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  Vicia  satiw,  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe 
as  a  forage-plant. 

Vet'erlnary  Science  [Lat.  veterinum,  "  beast  of  bur- 
den "],  the  application  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  med. 
and  surgery  to  domestic  animals.  It  is  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  comparative  anat.,  comparative  physiology  and 
pathology,  as  human  med.  and  surgery  are  with  the  anat., 
physiology,  etc.  of  the  human  body.  This  gives  it  immense 
scope,  and  opens  fields  of  investigation  directly  connected 
with  V.  S.  which  are  absolutely  limitless.  The  facts  that 
man  is  heir  to  many  of  the  identical  maladies  that  afflict  his 
domestic  animals  ;  that  he  takes  disease  from  them  to  an 
alarming  extent ;  that  their  diseases  may  not  only  be  com- 
municated to  hinj,  but  many  which  are  not  affect  him  per- 
haps even  more  seriously  in  diminishing  his  supply  of  food, 
in  influencing  disastrously  commercial  interests,  m  render- 
ing beasts  of  burden  and  draught  unfit  for  use  in  peace, 
and,  more  frequently,  in  war,  where  their  energies  are  most 
severely  taxed,  indicate,  considered  separately  or  altogeth- 
er, the  bearing  and  importance  of  veterinary  knowledge. 

Modern  veterinary  med.  and  surgery  dates  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  at  Lyons,  Fr.,  in  1762.  The  Fr.  govt.  in- 
trusted the  whole  management  of  the  school  to  M.  Bourge- 
lat,  an  eminent  advocate  and  political  economist.  This 
school  increased  rapidly  in  popularity  and  efficiency.  It 
was  attended  by  pupils  sent  by  all  the  more  powerful  Eu- 
ropean states,  and  through  these  graduates  of  the  school 
similar  insts.  sprang  up,  first  or  last,  in  Rus.,  Prus.,  Aus., 
and  others  in  smaller  states.  So  rapidly  did  the  number  of 
students  increase  that  it  was  soon  necessary  to  establish 
other  schools,  and  M.  Bourgelat  selected  and  purchased  the 
site  of  the  school  at  Alfort,  not  far  from  Paris,  and  estab- 
lished that  famous  veterinary  school  and  hospital,  as  well 
as  also  the  inst.  at  Toulouse ;  and  in  all  important  veterinary 
matters  Fr.  still  maintains  this  early  pre-eminence.  Nothing 
was  done  in  G.  Brit,  toward  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
colls,  until  M.  St.  Bel,  a  graduate  of  the  Lyons  school,  visited 
Lond.  armed  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  great  perse- 
verance, and  good  letters  of  introduction.  This  was  in  1788. 
He  labored  with  little  encouragement  until  1791,  when  the 
Veterinary  Coll.  of  Lond.  was  organized.  The  next  yr.  it 
was  opened  to  students,  and  the  next  (1793)  St.  Bel  died. 
The  coll.,  however,  lived,  and  veterinary  education  in  Lond., 
and  subsequently  in  Edinburgh,  was  established. 

In  Amer.  there  have  been  several  attempts  made  to  estab- 
lish veterinary  colls.  A  charter  was  granted  for  one  by  the 
State  of  Pa.  in  1853,  and  again  in  1866,  but  nothing  came  of 
either.  In  1855  George  H.  Dadd  and  others  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  the  legislature  of  Mass,  for  the  Boston  Veterinary 
Inst.,  and  announced  lectures  and  a  faculty ;  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  In  1857  Dr.  John  Busteed  secured  a  charter 
from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  New  York  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  after  one  false  start  was  finally 
successful  in  offering  in  the  city  of  New  York  educational 
facilities  of  a  high  order  to  students.  Its  classes  increased 
rapidly,  its  diplomas  were  valued  and  honored,  and  its  per- 
manence seemed  assured,  when  an  unfortunate  rupture 
occurred,  the  entire  faculty  of  'instructors  withdrawing 
with  the  students  and  establishing  themselves  as  the  Amer- 
ican Veterinary  College,  which  is  now  the  only  inst.  of  its 
kind  in  Amer.  The  study  of  comparative  anat.  and  physi- 
ology has  been  the  most  important  means  by  which  phys. 
and  physiologists  have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  knowledge  of  animals  has  been  increased  in 
like  degree.  Consequently,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
phys.  of  the  world  have  been  and  are  contributors  to  our 
knowledge  of  veterinary  matters.  Among  purely  veterinary 
practitioners,  however,  the  number  who  nave  distinguished 
themselves  is  very  small.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  M.  C.  WELD,  PH.  B.] 

Vetli'ake  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Essequibo,  Guiana,  S. 
Amer.,  in  1792,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  early  childhood  ;  grad. 
at  Columbia  Coll.  1808 ;  studied  law ;  was  instructor  in 
math,  and  geog.  in  Columbia  Coll.  1813,  prof,  of  math,  and 
natural  pbilos.  at  Rutgers  Coll.  1813-17,  at  Princeton  1817-21 
and  1829-32,  at  Dickinson  Coll..  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1821-29,  and  at 
the  University  of  New  York  1832-35  ;  pres.  of  Washington 
Coll.,  Lexington,  Va.,  1835-36,  prof,  of  math,  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pa.  1836-54,  vice-provost  1846-54.  and  provost  of  that  inst. 
and  prof,  of  moral  and  intellectual  philos.  1854-59,  and  be- 
came prof,  of  the  higher  math,  in  the  Phila.  Polytechnic 
flo\\.  1&59.  D.  Dec.  16,  1866. 

Vet'lver,  a  highly  fragrant  substance,  the  dried  roots  of 
Andropogon  muricatus,  used  for  making  mats,  fans,  palan- 
quin covers,  and  baskets,  and  often  placed  in  linen  for  its 
-itrong  and  persistent  perfume.  It  is  brought  from  India. 

Veto.    See  APPENDIX. 


VEVAY— YKTOK  KMMANUKL   II. 


Vevay,  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Vl'aduct  [Lat.  via,  a  "way"'  or  "road,"  and  d'.ictx* 
from  Ovctre,  to  "  lead  "],  the  structure  by  which  a  way  (or 
road  of  any  kind)  is  carried  over  some  break  of  continuity 
or  gap  in  its  wonted  earth-bearings,  as,  for  instance  across 
a  ravine. 

Viareggio,  ve-ah-red'jo  [Waregtum\,  towuof.lt.,  prov 
of  Lucca,  lying  on  the  sea-shore  N.  W.  of  Pisa.  A  century 
ago  V.  was  a  small,  unhealthy  hamlet,  containing"  about  300 
iuhabs. ;  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  frequented 
bathing-places  of  the  Peninsula.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
hydraulic  operations  of  the  celebrated  engineer  Zendrini, 
who  drained  the  stagnant  pools  which  had  so  long  poisoned 
the  air  of  the  neighborhood. 

Vibra'tloii,  the  reciprocating  movement  consequent 
upon  the  effort  of  a  body,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  dis- 
turbed from  the  position  or  figure  of  equilibrium,  to  recover 
that  position  or  form  again.  Of  the  first  kind  of  V.  a  com- 
mon pendulum  affords  the  simplest  example  ;  of  the  second, 
a  metallic  spring  fixed  at  one  extremity  and  free  at  the  \ 
other.  When  at  rest,  the  pendulum  or  the  spring  is  held  in 
position  by  the  equal  action  of  opposing  forces.  When  dis- 
turbed from  this  position,  it  acquires  in  returning  to  it  a 
moment  or  living  force  which  carries  it  as  far  beyond  the 
point  of  equilibrium  as  the  distance  to  which  the  original 
disturbance  had  removed  it,  after  which  its  course  is  re- 
versed and  it  retraces  its  path,  returning  as  far  to  the  side 
of  the  first  disturbance  again.  This  supposes  the  motion 
not  to  be  in  any  manner  resisted  by  the  action  of  extra- 
neous forces,  in  which  case  the  reciprocating  motion  once 
established  would  continue  forever.  But  as  such  resistances 
are  always  present,  the  living  force  of  the  vibrating  body 
is  gradually  absorbed  by  them,  and  the  body  finally  as- 
sumes once  more  its  original  condition  of  rest. 

The  laws  of  vibratory  motion  Jie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  theories  devised  by  modern  science  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  acoustics  and  optics.  Light  and  sound  are 
supposed  to  be  propagated  through  elastic  media,  of  which 
the  particles  have  to  each  other  the  same  mechanical  rela- 
tions as  if  they  possessed  the  property  of  mutual  repulsion. 
These  particles,  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  are  as- 
sumed to  be  equidistant  from  each  other ;  their  absolute 
distances  being  very  great  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  particles  themselves.  If  a  slow  movement  be  ex- 
cited among  these  particles  by  the  action  of  a  foreign  body, 
they  will  not  sensibly  alter  their  relative  distances ;  but  "if 
any  one  particle  or  stratum  of  particles  be  driven  toward 
those  adjacent  by  a  sudden  impulse,  then  the  intervening 
distance  will  be  momentarily  diminished,  or  there  will 
occur  a  local  compression  of  the  medium  at  that  place. 
The  second  particle,  or  stratum  of  particles,  being  there- 
fore acted  upon,  on  the  side  of  the  compression,  by  a  greater 
repelling  force  than  on  the  other,  will  be  driven  forward 
toward  the  third,  which  in  its  turn  will  be  impelled  toward 
the  fourth,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  A  molecular  movement 
is  thus  propagated  throughout  the  medium.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  molecular  disturbance  can  only  be  created  by  a 
body  foreign  to  the  medium,  since  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  impossible  that  an  elastic  fluid  should  unequally  com- 
press itself.  Moreover,  if  the  foreign  body  exerts  but  one 
impulse,  and  then  remains  at  rest,  only  a  single  tremor  will 
pass  through  the  medium,  and  there  will  be  no  V.  But  if, 
after  giving  a  forward  impulse,  the  foreign  body  as  sud- 
denly recedes,  the  particle  or  stratum  of  particles  in  con- 
tact with  it,  being  deprived  of  its  support,  will  yield  to  the 
repulsive  force  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  particles  or  strata  of  particles 
will  be  diminished,  or  there  will  be  a  local  dilatation  at  that 
place.  The  third  particle  or  stratum  will  similarly  move 
backward  toward  the  2d,  the  4th  toward  the  3d,  and  so  on, 
and  a  tremor  by  dilatation  will  pass  through  the  medium. 
If  such  alternate  impulses  be  persistently  maintained,  a 
vibratory  movement  will  be  imparted  to  all  the  particles  of 
the  medium  to  which  their  influence  extends.  But  jn  order 
to  this  the  foreign  body  which  produces  them  must  itself  be 
in  a  state  of  V. 

It  is  found  experimentally  in  acoustics  that  the  pitch  of  a 
sound  depends  on  the  number  of  V.  of  the  sounding  body 
accomplished  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  that  the  intensity  or 
loudness  of  a  given  sound  depends  not  on  the  number,  but 
upon  the  amplitude,  of  the  V.  —  that  is,  upon  the  space 
passed  over  by  the  vibrating  body  in  each  alternate  move- 
ment. Also,  that  variation  of  intensity  produces  no  effect 
upon  pitch :  whence  it  follows  that  the  V.  of  bodies  pro- 
ducing musical  sounds  are  strictly  isochronous,  whether  the 
amplitude  of  V.  be  great  or  small.  It  is  hence  inferred  that 
the  forces  acting  upon  the  vibrating  body  must  be  always 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  displacement  from  the  po- 
sition of  equilibrium.  For  as  velocity,  when  time  is  con- 
stant, is  proportional  to  force,  and  as  space  traversed  i: 
proportional  to  velocity,  the  condition  9f  invariability  of 
time  requires  an  increase  of  force  proportional  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  V.  For  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  V.  upon 
which  depend  the  theories  of  acoustics  and  optics,  see  VI- 
BRATION in  JSs  Uhiv.'Cyc.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Vib'rio  [Lat.  plu.  Vtorionst],  a  genus  and  a  family  (\  ib- 
rionidse)  of  Infusoria  having  spindle-shaped  bodies.  Fa- 
miliar examples  are  the  so  called  eels  of  vinegar  and  paste. 
Some  few  kinds,  like  the  ear-cockle,  which  devours  wheat 
(V.  tritici),  attain  the  length  of  Y\  of  an  inch,  but  others  are 
microscopical. 

Vl'broscope,  an  instrument  designed  to  enable  an  ol 
server  to  make  direct  observation  of  the  movements  of  ; 
vibrating  body.    The  essential  part  of  this  instrument 
rotating  disk,  perforated  near  the  circumference  with  equi- 
distant sight-holes.    Suppose  that  an  observer,  with  this 
disk  before  his  eyes,  directs  his  attention  to  a  vibrating  rod 
If  the  duration  of  the  vibration  is  just  equal  to  the  interval 
between  the  passages  of  the  successive  sight-holes  oei 
the  eye,  the  aspect  of  the  rod  will  be  unchanged.    Thus,  it 


the  rod  happen  to  be  caught  at  the  point  of  extreme  flex- 
ure on  one  side  of  the  mean  position,  it  will  appear  to  be  a 
permanently  bent  rod.  But  such  an  exact  coincidence  .  -I 
intervals  could  hardly  occur.  The  object  will  therefore  he 
seen  at  its  successive  reappearances  in  as  many  successive 
conditions;  and  owing  to  the  persistence  of  imprest.  ,n> 
upon  the  eye  it  will  not  have  been  consciously  lost  sight  of 
at  all.  The  vibration,  therefore,  which  is  rea'lly  rapid,  will 
appear  to  be  a  motion  comparatively  deliberate  and  the 
form  of  the  path  may  be  easily  inferred. 

Vicente  UiiL).    See  GIL  VICENTE. 

Vicen'za,  an  anc.  town  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name, 
in  X.  It.,  on  the  torrent  Bacchiglioneand  near  Monti  Berico. 
\  .  is  best  known  abroad  for  its  palaces  constructed  by  Pal- 
ladio.  Pop.  of  commune.  39,431. 

Vicenza,  DI-KE  OF.    See  CAULAIMOI  KT,  DE. 

Vice-President,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  govt.,  chosen  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lYes.  His 
only  official  duty  is  to  act  as  pres.  of  the  Senate.  In  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  he  becomes  Pres.  of  the  U.  S. 
As  pres.  of  the  Senate  he  has  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
His  salary  is  $MOOO  per  annum. 

Vichy,  ve-shee',  in  Central  Fr.,  dept.  of  Allier,  on  the 
Allier,  is  beautifully  situated,  9  hours  by  rail  from  Paris,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  elegant  battling 
establishments.  The  priu.  ingredients  of  the  water  are  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Vicks'bnrg,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Warren  Co., 
Miss.,  on  Miss.  River,  midway  between  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans.  It  has  a  regular  line  of  packets  plying  on  the  M '  -» 
River  to  St.  Louis,  a  weekly  packet  to  Memphis,  a  tri-weekly 
mail  line  to  New  Orleans,  and  a  large  fleet  of  boats  plying  on 
the  tributaries.  It  is  the  first  city  in  size  and  importance  in 
Miss.,  the  second  port  of  importance  on  the  Miss.  River  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
cotton.  Pop.  1870.  12,443  :  1880,  11,814. 

Vicksburg,  Siege  of.  By  the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans 
(Apr.  1862)  V.  remained  the  only  fortified  point  on  the  Miss, 
held  by  the  Confed.  forces.  Hostilities  were  commenced 
June  28,  when  Gen.  Williams  with  4  regiments  and  8  field- 
pieces  occupied  the  peninsula  opposite  V.  The  forces  in 
that  city  were  gradually  increased  to  about  34,000,  under 
Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton,  and  in  the  autumn  Gens.  Grant 
and  Sherman  approached  with  an  army  of  some  40,000  men. 
After  some  skirmishing  Sherman  was  superseded  by  Mc- 
Clernand  (Jan.  4),  and  Gen.  Grant,  with  all  his  forces,  moved 
against  V.  On  May  18  the  formal  siege  of  V.  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  begun.  Gen.  Sherman  had  meanwhile  made 
feints  from  Milliken's  Bend,  and  Pemberton  soon  aban- 
doned his  outside  intrenchments  on  Haines's  Bluff  and  con- 
centrated within  the  city.  Grant  made  an  experimental 
assault  upon  Pemberton's  lines  May  19,  and,  being  repulsed, 
settled  down  to  a  regular  siege.  His  forces  were  gradually 
increased  to  70,000  men,  while  Pemberton  had  but  25,000 
effective  men,  was  deficient  in  ammunition,  and  had  rations 
for  only  60  days.  The  investment  continued  with  an  almost 
constant  bombardment  until  July  3,  when  Pemberton  sur- 
rendered the  city  upon  honorable  terms,  which  took  effect 
the  following  day  (July  4,  1863). 

Vico,  vee'ko  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA),  b.  at  Xaples  in  1668, 
was  ed.  by  the  Jesuits  ;  studied  law ;  lived  for  several  yrs.  in 
the  house  of  the  bp.  of  Ischia  as- tutor  to  one  of  his  nephews ; 
was  afterward  appointed  prof,  of  rhetoric  at  Xaples,  and  in 
1735  royal  historiographer.  HiaPrindafdiunaScifiua  \ 
d'lnterno  alia  Commune  Xatura  delle  Aazioni  was  an  attempt 
to  create  a  philos.  of  history.  D.  Jan.  20,  1744. 

Vic'tor  Aniade'us,  the  name  of  3  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  of  whom  the  first  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  2  latter  that  of  king  of  Sard.  VICTOR  AMADEUS 
I.,  b.'in  1617,  duke  of  Savoy  in  1630,  d.  Oct.  7,  1637.— VICTOR 
AMADEI-S  II..  b.  May  14,  1666,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  in  1675.  and 
married  in  1684  Anne  Marie  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
I  by  whom  she  became  mother  to  Louis  XV.,  and  the  younger 
I  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  soon  after  king  of  Sp.  In  1720  he  ex- 
changed Sic.  for  Sard.,  and  on  Sept.  2,  1730.  abdicated.  D. 
Oct.  31,  1732.— VICTOR  AMADEUS  III.,  b.  in  1727.  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father.  Charles  Emmanuel  III., 
in  1773  •  declared  war  against  the  Fr.  republic,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1796),  by  which  he  lost 
Savoy  and  Nice.  D.  in  the  same  yr. 

Victor  (AuRELifs).    See  AURELH-S  VICTOR. 

Victor  (CLAUDE),  duke  of  Belluno,  b.  at  Lamarche.  dept. 
of  Vosges  Fr  ,  Dec.  7,  1764,  was  created  a  brig. -gen.  in  1795. 
gen  of  division  in  1797,  marshal  and  duke  after  the  battle  of 
Friedland  ;  commanded  in  Sp.  from  1809  to  1812 :  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  Rus.  and  Ger.  campaigns  1812-14;  adhered 
to  the  Bourbons  during  the  Hundred  Days  ;  was  minister  of 
war  from  1821  to  1823 ;  accompanied  in  the  latter  yr.  the  Fr. 
army  to  Sp.  as  commander  under  the  duke  of  Angoulem. . 
but  was  recalled  on  account  of  frauds  hi  the  administration 
of  which  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  ^-Mar.  1.  IS 

Vic'tor  Emman'uel  I.,  kingof  Sard.  ( 1802-21  >.b.  July 
24  1759,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Amadeus  HI.,  ascended 
the  throne  June  4,  1802,  and  resided  at  CaKliari  t  1814,  his 
possessions  on  the  mainland  being  occupied  by  the  Fr.  1 
the  Cong,  of  Vienna  the  duchy  of  Genoa  was  added  to  his 
dominions,  but  the  reactionary  measures  he  introduced 
caused  a  violent  revolution,  and  he  abdicated  Mar.  13, 1821. 

D Victor  Emmanuel  II..  king  of  Sard,  from  1849, .and 


pa  «ns  against  Aus.  in  1848-49,  and  distinguished.himself  by 
nU  brilliant  personal  valor  in  the  battles  of  Gpito  and  >o- 
vara  On  the  very  evening  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  V>- 
vara'(Mar  23  1849)  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
55?  Supported  by  his  minister,  Cavour,  V.  E.  succeeded  in 
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restoring  the  finances  to  order,  reorganized  the  army,  con- 
cluded commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  limited  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  secularized  the  Ch.  property,  and 
established  a  new  system  of  popular  education  independent 
of  the  control  of  the  Church.  By  his  participation  in  the 
Crimean  war  he  made  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  a  noted  part 
of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  finally,  in  1859,  he 
was  able  to  renew  the  contest  with  Aus.  by  the  aid  of  if  r. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  (July  11)  and  the  Peace  of 
Zurich  (Nov.  10, 1859)  Lombardy  was  added  to  his  dominions. 
The  aid  of  Fr.  he  had  to  pay  for  by  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice ; 
but  at  the  same  time  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  parts  of 
the  Papal  States  annexed  themselves  to  Sard.,  and  soon 
after,  the  campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  Sic.  and  Naples  produc- 
ed the  same  result  with  respect  to  the  whole  S.  part  of  It. 
On  Mar.  17,  1861,  V.  E.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  It.,  and 
early  hi  1865  the  royal  residence  was  removed  from  Turin  to 
Florence.  As  France  was  not  likely  to  further  support  the 
It.  movement,  V.  E.  sought  and  found  a  new  ally  in  Prus. ; 
and  although  the  Its.  lost  the  battle  of  Custozza  (June  34, 
1866),  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (in  Oct.)  Aus.  ceded  Venetia  ; 
and  when,  during  the  Franco-Ger.  war,  the  Fr.  garrison  was 
withdrawn  from  Rome,  the  city  annexed  itself  by  a  popular 
vote  to  It.,  and  July  2,  1871,  V.  E.  entered  the  city  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  D.  Jan.  9,  1878. 
Victoria,  city  of  HONG-KONG  (which  see). 
Vlcto'rla.a  Brit,  colony  in  Australia,  formerly  called 
Australia  Felix,  occupies  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  comprises  an  area  of  87,884  sq.  m.  The  extent 
of  its  coast-line  is  nearly  600  m.  The  prin.  harbor  is  Port 
Philip  Bay,  an  inland  sea.  Western  Port  is  also  of  impor- 
tance. The  country  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length 
by  a  chain  of  hills  completely  dividing  it  into  2  parts,  and 
thence  called  the  Dividing  Range.  This  range  runs  in  an  E. 
and  W.  direction.  The  streams  to  the  N.  of  it  run  toward 
the  Murray,  those  to  the  S.  of  it  toward  the  sea.  There  are 
also  other  ranges  extending  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, many  of  which  are  offshoots  of  the  main  chain.  The 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  of  inconsiderable  size.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Yarra,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  me- 
tropolis, Melbourne,  is  situated,  the  Goulburn,  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Murray,  and  the  Murray  itself,  not  one  of 
them  is  navigable  except  by  boats.  Of  the  numerous  lakes 
which  the  country  contains,  and  of  which  several  are  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  Lake  Corangamite  is  the  largest.  It 
is  salt.  The  climate  equals  that  of  the  most  beautiful  Eu- 
ropean countries ;  Melbourne  has  many  of  the  advantages 
of  Lisbon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  offers  excellent  fields,  mead- 
ows, pastures,  and  forests,  and  is  rich  in  metals,  especially 
in  gold.  Silver,  copper,  antimony,  coal,  iron,  slate,  etc. 
also  abound. 

Population. — The  natives,  whose  number  at  the  time  when 
the  first  settlement  was  made  comprised  about  5000,  have 
now  become  nearly  extinct.  The  number  of  settlers  amount- 
ed in  1851  to  77,345  ;  in  1861  to  540,322 ;  in  1871  to  731,528  ;  in 
1881  to  862,346.  With  respect  to  creed,  the  census  of  1881 
showed  that  there  were  311,291  Episcopalians,  132,591  Presbs., 
115,053  Meths.,  59,457  other  Prots.,  203,480  R.  Caths.,  4330 
Jews,  11,159  Pagans  ;  other  sects,  24,885.  In  1881  the  pop.  of 
Melbourne  was  65,860;  including  a  ten-mile  radius,  282,947. 
Commerce.— The  external  commerce  is  very  considerable. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  gave  it  at  once  a  vigorous  im- 
pulse. The  2  staple  articles  of  export  are  wool  and  gold. 
Wool  is  the  most  important ;  it  amounted  in  1882  to  108,028,- 
601  Ibs.,  valued  at  £5,902,574.  V.  is  the  prin.  gold-producing 
colony  of  Australia  :  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1&51  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1880  the  quantity  mined,  estimated  at 
£4  per  ounce,  amounted  in  value  to  £198,586,868.  The  prin. 
items  of  import  are  woollen  manufactures,  live  stock,  sugar, 
cottons,  apparel  and  haberdashery,  and  tea.  Beside  these 
chief  articles,  the  colony  also  imports  grain  in  varying 
quantities.  According  to  value,  nearly  ^  of  the  imports  is 
set  down  as  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  more  than  ^  of  other  Brit,  possessions.  Of 
railways  there  were  1199  m.  completed  at  the  end  of  Mar. 
1880— between  Melbourne  and  Sandhurst  and  Echuca,  be- 
tween Melbourne  and  Geelong  and  Ballarat,  the  Williams- 
town  branch,  and  the  Melbourne  and  North-eastern  road, 
etc.— all  of  which  are  govt.  lines.  The  postal  dept.  had,  in 
1882,  1208  stations,  carried  28,877,577  letters,  12,383,928  news- 
papers, 4,972,480  packets,  and  had  an  income  of  £194,339. 
The  telegraph  had  336  stations  and  6922  m.  of  wire,  carried 
1.418,769  despatches,  and  had  an  income  of  £42,825.  The 
govt,  of  the  colony  consists  of  a  gov.  and  a  council.  Ac- 
cording to  the  const,  of  Nov.  23, 1855,  the  legislative  council 
or  upper  house  consists  of  30,  and  the  legislative  assembly 
or  lower  house  of  60  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The 
financial  returns  for  1881  showed  a  revenue  of  £5  115  121  an 
expenditure  of  £4,875,029  (1880),  and  a  public  debt  of  £20  - 
056,600  (1880). 

History.— Capt.  Cook  was  the  first  European  who  entered 
the  country,  Apr.  19,  1770.  On  Jan.  18,  1788,  Capt.  Philip 
landed  at  Botany  Bay  in  order  to  establish  a  penal  colony 
but  selected  Port  Jackson  for  the  purpose  Jan  15  1802 
Port  Philip  Bay  was  discovered  by  Lieut.  John  Murray,  and 
m  1803  Lieut.-Col.  Collins  founded  a  colony  here.  In  1824 
the  harbor  of  Geelong  was  discovered,  and  a  settlement  was 
attempted  at  Western  Port,  but  also  given  up ;  a  permanent 
settlement,  however,  was  made  in  this  yr.  at  Portland  Bay 
It  was  not  until  W35  that  John  Batman  founded  a  colony  at 
Port  Philip  from  Van  Dieman's  land.  In  1839  the  colony 
numbered  6000  inhabs. ;  in  1850  the  pop.  had  increased  to 
.6,000,  and  the  colony  had  52,000  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, 6,000,000  sheep,  and  380,000  cattle  ;  it  was  then  sep- 
arated from  New  S.  Wales  and  made  independent.  Shortly 
after,  gold  was  discovered,  and  immediately  the  immigra- 
tion increased  immensely.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'*  Umv 
Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.] 

Victoria,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  Brit.  Columbia, 
at  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  Strait 


of  Fuca,  is  beautifully  situated  and  tolerably  well  built ; 
has  handsome  buildings  for  the  govt.,  including  Gary  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  gov. ;  is  a  free  port  with  considerable 
commerce  and  fortnightly  lines  of  steamers  to  New  \Vest- 
minster,  Olympia,  and  San  Francisco.  The  climate  is  very 
severe  in  winter.  The  earliest  establishment  here  was  a 
trading-fort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  (1843) ;  it  became  the 
cap.  of  the  new  colony  of  Vancouver's  Island  1859,  rose  into 
importance  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Columbia,  and  on 
the  annexation  to  that  colony  in  1866  became  its  capital. 
Pop.  in  1881,  5925. 

Victoria,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Victoria  co.,  Tex.  Pop.  1870, 
2534  :  1880,  pop.  not  given. 

Victoria  Alexaiidrlna,  queen  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  and 
empress  of  India,  b.  at  Kensington  Palace,  Lond.,  May  24, 
1819,  only  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of 
George  III.,  and  of  his  wife,  Victoria  Mary  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and  sister  of  Leopold, 
king  of  the  Belgians ;  became  heiress-presumptive  to  the 
crown  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.  in  1830,  and  on  his 
death  without  issue  (June  20,  1837)  assumed  the  throne  of 
G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  She  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey 
June  28,  1838 ;  was  married  at  St.  James's  Palace  to  her 
cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Feb.  10,  1840 ; 
became  widow  Dec.  14,  1861.  She  has  had  9  children,  by 
whom  she  has  above  20  grandchildren.  Queen  V.  has 
shown  literary  culture  by  the  publication  of  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands  (1868),  and  by  supervis- 
ing 2  biographical  sketches  of  Prince  Albert,  The  Early 
Days  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince- Consort  (1867),  by  Gen. 
C.  Grey,  and  The  Life  of  the  Prince- Consort  (1874),  by  Theo- 
dore Martin. 

Victoria  Nyaiiza.    See  NYANZA. 

Victoria  Regla,  a  great  water-lily  of  the  rivers  of 
tropical  S.  Amer.  It  has  huge  floating  circular  leaves,  often 
6  ft.  across,  and  large  and  very  fragrant  flowers,  white 
without  and  rose-colored  within. 

Vicuna,  ve-kun'yah,  or  Vicugna,  the  Auchenia  vi- 
cunna  (family  Camelidae),  an  extremely  wild  and  active 
animal  of  the  Andes,  considerably  smaller  than  the  llama, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  alpaca.  Its  fine  hair  is  even 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  alpaca. 

Vldaurrl,  ve-dowr're  (SANTIAGO),  b.  in  the  present  state 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mex.,  about  1803,  became  about  1853  gov.  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  to  which  he  forcibly  annexed  (1856)  the  state 
of  Coahuila  ;  exercised  for  some  yrs.  a  species  of  dictator- 
ship over  the  N.  states  of  Mex.  ;  aided  in  the  campaign  for 
the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  1854-55 ;  was  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  at  the  junta  of  Cuernavaca  Oct.  1855.  He 
did  not  recognize  the  govt.  of  Comonfort  until  Nov.  1856 ; 
held  the  N.  states  against  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  during  the 
"  war  of  reform  "  1857-60,  and  took  part  in  the  war  against 
Fr.  intervention  1862-64,  but  was  induced  to  recognize  the 
"  empire  "  of  Maximilian,  of  whom  he  ultimately  became  a 
cabinet  minister ;  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  shot  there  as  a  traitor  Aug.  8,  1867. 

Vlele,  vee'la  (EGBERT  L.),  b.  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  June 
17,  1825,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1847 ; 
ordered  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Mex.,  serving  at  the  cap.  1847- 
48 ;  in  campaign  against  Indians  1848-;52.  Resigned  June  1, 
1853,  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  civil  engineering ;  was 
State  engineer  of  N.  J.  1854-56,  chief  engineer  of  Central 
Park,  New  York,  1856-57;  served  in  the  c.  war  (1861-64) 
as  capt.  of  engineers  7th  N.  Y.  militia  Aug.  1861,  appointed 
brig.-gen.  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  engaged  in  the  Port  Royal 
expedition,  siege  and  capture  of  Ft.  Pulaski,  Ga.,  capture 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  military  gov.  of  that  city  1862-63.  Re- 
signed Oct.  1863,  and  resumed  his  profession  at  New  York. 
Appointed  com.  of  parks.  New  York,  1883.  M.  C.  from  X.  Y. 
1885-87.  Author  of  Hand-Book  of  Active  Service. 

Vienna,  ve-en'na  [Ger.  Wien],  cap.  of  Aus.,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  traversed  by  the 
river  Wien  and  an  arm  of  the  Danube.  V.  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  In  the  period 
from  1866  to  1876  there  were  erected  a  greater  number  of 
buildings  of  architectural  consequence  in  V.  than  were  ever 
erected  in  an  equal  space  of  time  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Rome.  The  city  is 
divided  into  10  wards— the  Innere  Stadt,  or  city  proper, 
Leopoldstadt,  Landstrasse,  Wieden,  Margarethen,  Mariahilf 
Neubau,  Josephstadt,  Alsergrund,  and  Favoriten.  The 
Ring,  the  liveliest  and  most  brilliant  part  of  the  city,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  broad  streets  planted  with  trees,  sur- 
rounding the  Innere  Stadt,  and  leading  through  numerous 
large  and  beautiful  open  places  ;  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
former  fortifications.  To  the  N.  W.  the  Donaukanal,  with 
the  Franz-Joseph  quay,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Innere 
Stadt,  and  connects  the  2  ends  of  the  Ring.  The  edifices  are 
generally  remarkable  for  their  solidity,  and  many  of  them 
also  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  Even  the  tenement-houses 
which  have  been  erected  on  mere  speculation  show  often  a 
peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  them  favorably  from 
similar  constructions  in  other  cities.  Numerous  palaces 
belonging  to  the  Aus.  and  Hungarian  nobility  or  to  rich 
burghers  adorn  the  city.  The  largest  atid  most  remarkable 
among  the_m  is  the  Burg,  the  residence  of  the  emp.  The 
most  prominent  among  the  other  palaces  are  those  of  Arch- 
duke Albrecht,  Prince  August  of  Sax.,  Prince  Kinsky,  Lob- 
kowitz,  Montenuovo,  Count  Harrach,  etc.  Other  remark- 
able edifices  are  the  opera-house,  finished  in  1869  by  Siccard- 
burg  and  Van  der  Null ;  the  Heinrichshof,  situated  opposite 
the  opera-house  on  the  Operaring,  a  most  original  structure 
by  Hansen,  destined  only  for  a  tenement-house,  but  having 
its  whole  upper  part  g_ilded  and  covered  with  frescoes  ;  the 
palaces  of  the  ministries  of  foreign  affairs,  commerce,  war, 
finance,  and  police  ;  the  Acad.  of  Science,  the  Acad.  of  Art, 
etc.  Furthermore,  the  city-hall ;  the  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts, 
containing  important  collections,  amon^c  which  is  a  valuable 
picture-gallery ;  the  Theresien  Acad.,  with  a  large,  beautiful 
garden,  etc.  The  arsenal  is  an  immense  establishment, 
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forming  a  square  700  metres  long  and  420  broad,  and  com- 
prising a  gun-factory,  a  cannon-foundry,  several  barracks, 
etc.,  and  a  museum  of  arms,  a  magnificent  structure  in  rich 
Byzantine  style,  by  Hansen,  and  containing  many  interesting 
trophies.  The  general  hospital  has  3000  beds,  and  is  the 
largest  inst.  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Of  the  chs.,  St.  Ste- 
phen's cathedral,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Innere  Stadt, 
is  the  most  interesting,  built  in  Gothic  style  from  1300  to 
1510,  in  the  form  of  a  Lat.  cross.  The  Innere  Stadt  contains, 
in  all,  20  chs.,  beside  chapels.  The  other  parts  of  the  city 
contain  35  large  chs.,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
Carls  ch.  in  Wieden,  built  under  Charles  VI.  by  Fischer  von 
Erlach  in  It.  rococo  style,  with  a  high  dome  and  a  portal 
resting  on  6  Corinthian  columns  and  ornamented  in  the 
frontispiece  with  an  interesting  relief  representing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  plague.  The  city  has  25  monasteries  and  eccle- 
siastical orders.  Of  the  educational  insts.,  the  univ.  is  the 
most  prominent,  founded  in  1365  by  Rudolf  IV.,  and  richly 
provided  with  apparatus  for  scientific  investigation  ;  there 
are  also  a  polytechnic  school  and  a  medical  school.  V.  has 
numerous  establishments  for  recreation  and  amusement. 
The  Prater,  a  park  and  forest,  E.  of  Leopoldstadt,  was  laid 
out  by  Joseph  II.,  and  is  traversed  by  magnificent  avenues, 
of  which  the  prin.  one  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  elegant 
world,  and  is  lined  with  crowded  cafes,  while  another,  the 
so  called  Wurstel-prater,  is  filled  with  transportable  mu- 
seums, dancing  establishments  in  the  open  air,  etc. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  are  very  impor- 
tant. Several  branches  of  industry  have  been  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  carriages,  furniture,  meerschaum  and  amber  goods, 
etc.  The  musical,  mathematical,  optical,  and  physical  in- 
struments made  here  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  prin. 
articles  of  commerce  are  wool,  cotton,  silk,  fur,  paper, 
leather,  metal,  and  glassware,  objects  of  art,  chemicals, 
spices,  and  colonial  ware.  Pop.  1880,  1,103,857.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NXBXAKH.] 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  opened  Oct.  3,  1814,  and  closed 
June  9,  1815.  There  were  present  the  mouarchs  of  Aus., 
Prus.,  Rus.,  Den.,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  beside  a  crowd 
of  minor  princes  and  diplomatic  representatives  of  all 
European  states  except  Tur.—  Talleyrand  from  Fr.,  Castle- 
reagh  from  Eng.,  Metternich  from  Aus.,  Nesselrode  from 
Rus.,  Hardenberg  from  Prus.,  Miinster  from  Hanover,  etc. 
—  beside  a  multitude  of  diplomates  without  any  distinct 
official  character,  such  as  Stein,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  etc.  The  task  of  the  assembly  was  to 
restore  to  Europe  that  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  be- 
fore the  Fr.  revolution.  The  pope  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Avignon  and  Venoissin, 
which  were  given  to  Fr.,  and  some  small  It.  dists.,  which 
were  given  to  Aus.  The  rest  of  It.  was  again  parcelled  out 
in  domains  for  Fr.  and  Aus.  princes.  Aus.  was  re-estab- 
lished as  an  agglomeration  of  17  different  nationalities.  A 
kingdom  of  Poland  was  erected,  but  the  Polish  provs. 
which  Rus.,  Prus.,  and  Aus.  had  seized  20  yrs.  before  were 
not  returned  to  the  new  Polish  crown,  and  the  crown  itself 
was  tendered  to  the  Rus.  czar.  Nor.  was  taken  from  Den. 
and  added  to  Swe..  and  Den.  was  paid  with  Lauenburg  and 
other  Ger.  dists.  The  Sp.  Netherlands  or  Belg.  were  added 
to  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  and  the  whole  formed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hoi.  To  restore  the  Ger.  empire  was  founc 
impossible,  but,  having  restored  as  many  of  the  princes  as 
possible,  the  cong.  founded  a  Bund. 

Vienna  Paste,  or  Vienna  Caustic.  See  LIME 
MEDICINAL  FSES  OF. 

Vleta,  ve-a'tah,  or  Vlete  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Fontenay-le 
Comte,  dept.  of  Vendee,  Fr.,  in  1540,  held  various  offices  11 
the  civil  service  of  the  Fr.  govt.  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  d.  in  Paris  in  1603.  It  is,  however 
as  a  math,  he  has  become  known  in  later  times,  having  been 
the  creator  of  modern  algebra. 

Vieuxtemps,  ve-uh-ton'  (HENRI),  b.  at  Vemers,  Belg. 
Feb.  20,  1820,  made  his  first  concert-tour  as  a  virtuoso  on  the 
violin  when  only  8  yrs.  old  ;  resided  from  1846  to  1852  in  ht 
Petersburg,  subsequently  in  Paris,  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  concert-tours  ;  visited  Amer.  in  1843,  1855,  and  1870,  and 
pub.  a  considerable  number  of  compositions  for  the  vioni 
and  pianoforte.  D.  June  6,  1881. 

Vleyra,  ve-a'e-rah  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Port.,  in  16( 
became  a  Franciscan  monk  and  the  most,  celebrated  Port 
preacher  of  his  age  ;  was  employed  on  public  missions  a 
the  courts  of  Paris  (1646),  Lond.,  and  Rome  (1650),  and  speu 
his  latter  yrs.  as  a  missionary  in  Brazil,  where  he  preache 
to  the  Indians  in  the  Tapi  or  Guarani  lang.  and  advocate' 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  D.  at  Bahia  in  1697.  (- 

Vlger,  ve-zha'  (JAMES),  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  May. 
1787,  served  as  an  officer  of  militia  in  the  war  ot  i 
filled  several  political  offices  ;  was  the  first  mayor  of  MOD 
treal,  and  a  distinguished  archaeologist.    JVrote  a  .jUtf.  oj 
---    .      .    ^.        .  Dec.  12,  1858. 

:lesias 

ucai  lang.  me  evening  oeiore  auy  i/u.  i^i.,  i^—  •_—  --  ( 
important  day  of  the  calendar.    Special  services  are  ap 
pointed  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  for  the  more  important  vigi 

Vlgll'lus,  POPE  (537-555),  a  native  of  Rome,  was  appoint 
ed  a  deacon  by  Boniface  II.,  and  accompanied  Agape  tus  t 
Constantinople  in  536.    Here  the  pope  d.,  Apr.  82,  5*.  an 
intrigues  of  Theodora,  V.  was  appointed  pope  by  Justii 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  lend  his  authontj  ,  to  tho. 
measures  by  which  the  emp.  hoped  to  reconcile  the  Jtton 
physites  with  the  orthodox  Ch.    On  his.  return  to  R 
however,  he  found  the  papal  see  occupied  J^  JWWertna 
but  partly  by  money,  partly  by  intrigues  of  Antonma,  v  ite 
Belisarius,  he  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Byzantine  |  command 
at  Ravenna,  and  Sylverius  was  expelled.     ^ 
7,  555. 


a.  di 


ied.to  the  Booddhist  temples,  these  being  at  first  only 
eeting-places  for  the  Booddhist  monks  :  but  after  images 
F  Booddha  began  to  be  put  up,  and  dwellings  fur  the  pi-;- 
o  be  permanently  erected  round  the  image-house,  the  word 
hfira  was  used  to  denote,  first,  the  temple  itself,  secondly, 
ic  whole  monastic  establishment. 
Vila*  ,\v.  FA    Sfe  APPENDIX. 

Villalrau'oa  dl  Vero'na,  commune  in  the  prov.  of 
erona  in  X.  It.,  about  11  m.  S.  of  that  city  and  12  m.  N.  of 
aiitua,  consisting  of  11  hamlets,  with  ;i  total  pop.  of  8693. 
he  largest,  which  gives  name  to  the  commune,  is  a  well-built 
ml  flourishing  town,  with  a  fine  castle  of  the  14th  century. 
Villars,  vCl-yar',  de  (CLAUDE  Louis  HECTOK>.  DTKE,  b. 
t  Moulius,  dept.  of  Allier,  Fr.,  May  8, 1653,  entered  the  army 
n  1672;  fought  with  distinction  under  Turenne,  Luxem- 
ourg,  and  Crequi ;  was  also  employed  in  diplomatic  ii- 
ions,  and  received  in  1702,  in  the  Sp.  war  of  succession,  his 
rst  independent  command.  Oct.  14, 1702,  he  defeated  Prince 
Baden  at  Friedlingen,  and  was  made  a  marshal ;  on 
ept.  20,  1703,  he  won  a  new  victory  over  the  imperial  fore.  - 
t  Hochstadt ;  succeeded  Vendome  in  1709  in  the  command 
f  the  grand  army  in  the  Netherlands,  but  was  defeated 
nd  severely  wounded  at  Malplaquet,  Sept.  12, 1709.  Having 
ecovered,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  allied  Eng.- 
us.  force  under  the  earl  of  Albemarle  at  Denaiu,  July  •»•», 
712.  After  a  successful  diversion  against  Prince  Eugene, 
je  finally  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt  (Mar. 
,1714) ;  when,  in  1733,  a  new  war  with  Aus.  broke  out,  he 
vas  placed  in  command  of  the  army  in  N.  It.,  and  received 
he  title  of  marshal-general.  D.  June  17, 1734. 

Vlllemaln,  vel-man'  (ABEL  FRANCOIS),  b.  in  Paris  June 
i,  1790,  was  appointed  prof,  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lycee  Charle- 
nagne  in  1810 ;  won  the  prize  of  the  Acad.  3  times  between 
812  and  1816 ;  pub.  in  ISl'.i  his  Obtain  de  CromtceU  d'apris 
ts  Mf moires  du  Temps  et  Us  RtctifilUs  parlementaire*  ;  re- 
eived in  1820  a  position  in  the  dept.  of  the  interior.  But 
lis  connection  with  politics  soon  carried  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition,  and  in  1827  the  Acad.  commissioned  him 
,o  draw  up  its  protest  against  the  re-establishment  of  the 
censorship  of  uie  press.  He  now  lost  his  position  in  the 
govt.,  but  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  gathered  immense 
audiences,  and  contributed  to  foment  the  movement  which 
terminated  with  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  1831  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  :  in  1832  was 
3reated  a  peer;  in  1839-40and  1840-44  was  minister  of  public 
.nstruction.  In  1848  he  retired  altogether  from  politics,  de- 
voting himself  exclusively  to  lit.  His  prin.  works  are  Court 
de  Literature  franymse,  Discaurs  ft  MUtatget  littiraires. 
Etudes  de  Littfrature  antienne  et  elrangere.  D.  May  8,  1870. 

Vllleua,  vel-ya'nah,  de  (JUAN  Paeheco»,  MABOUM,  b. 
in  Sp.  about  1425,  became  the  favorite  and  chief  minister  of 
the  imbecile  king  of  Castile,  Henry  IV.,  about  1454  ;  was  sup- 
planted by  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  upon  which  he  joined  the 
confederacy  of  nobles  which  deposed  Henry,  and  ultimately 
placed  Isabella  (the  Catholic)  on  the  throne.  D.  in  1474. 

Vllllers  (GEORGE).    See  BUCKINGHAM,  DUKE  or. 

Vlllls'ca.  R.  R.  June.,  Montgomery  co..  la.,  66  m.  E.  of 
'ouncil  Bluffs,  is  a  prominent  shipping-point  for  cattle,  hogs, 
and  grain.    Pop.  1870.  457  ;  1880.  1299. 

Vlllolson,  ve-lwah-zOn',  de  (JEAN  BAPTISTS  GASPARD 
D'ANSSE),  b.  at  Corbeil-sur-Seine,  Fr.,  Mar.  5, 1750,  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  Gr.  scholar  ;  was  made  member  of  the 
National  Inst.  of  Paris,  and  d.  in  that  city  Apr.  26.  1805.  His 


Vli'na,  or  Wllna,  town  of  Rus.,  cap.  of  the  govt.  of 
Vilna  on  the  Wilia,  is  surrounded  with  old  walls  and  mostly 
built  of  wood.  It  contains,  however,  many  fine  buildings, 
and  has  many  good  educational  insts.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  corn  and  timber.  Pop.  88,693. 

Vlnieur,  de  (DONATIEN).    See  ROCHAMBEAU. 

Vlnca.    See  PERIWINKLE. 

Viuoennes,  vin-senz' ;   Fr.  van-senn',  a  commune  (t 
tn  )  of  Fr.,  adjoining  Paris  on  the  E.,  celebrated  for  its  cha- 
teau and  forest.    The  present  chateau  was  commenced  by 
Philip    de  Valois    (1333),  and   finished    by  his  sn- 
The  chateau  of  V.  was,  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  a  royal 
residence.    It  became  a  state  prison.    Pop.  1., 064. 

VliH-eiiiies,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Kno 
Ind    on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Wabash.  90  m.  from  its 
mouth.    It  is  built  on  a  level,  dry,  sandy  plain,  and  is  en- 
tirely above  overflow,  behind  which  rises  a  beautiful  plateau 
having  an  elevation  of  100  ft.  above  high-water  mark,  and 
occupied  by  well-tilled  farms,  vineyards  and  CM™"*   The 
V    Univ.,  a  well-endowed  school,  chartered  in  1807,  is 
prosperous  inst.  of  learning.    V.  is  the  entrepot  f 
agricultural  region,  in  which  there  .are  *&V»****« 
valuable  timber  and  coal  of  a  superior  V^J-    ? '  T*,.  a£ 
3  artificial  earth-mounds  standing  upon  .he  high  land      er- 
looking  the  city,  representing  an  anc.  civilization.   The  t .  ,w  n 
was  settled  by  the  Fr.  in  1703,  and  wag. thecap.  of***  *  - 

nHitinns  to  the  W   country ;  was  at  MiehihmacKinac  i 
S    entered  the  army  as  ensign  ;  resided  *»*•*"*£* 
Miami  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  a  great :t avonte  ,  rescued 
some  Iroquois  prisoners  from  the  0  0-4  ,  came  .m 


the  expedition  of  iTArUiguee  aga 

whom?after  several  victories,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 


(JOHN  H.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tuscaloosa  Ala.,  Feb 
•23  1832  entered  the  M.  E.  ministry  at  an  early  age,  and 
bMTO  diSuished  by  his  effort/  to  improve  the  orgam- 
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/.ation  and  the  lit.  of  Sunday-schools  ;  in  1872  was  placed  by 
(Jeneral  Conference  at  head  of  its  Sunday-School  Tract 
Society :  founded  the  Sunday-School  Teacher  at  Chicago,  ill. 

Vincent  (MARVIN  RICHARDSON).    See  APPENDIX. 

Vincent   (WILLIAM),  D.I).,  b.  in   Lond.,  Eng.,  Nov.  2, 


«,•<•! >nd  master  1771-88,  and  head-master  1788-1802;  became 
rector  of  All-Hallows,  Lond.,  1778.  prebendary  of  \V  est- 
minster  1801,  and  Dean  of  Westminster  1802.  Wrote  The 
JIM.  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancs.  ^n  tne 
linliim  Ocean,  Defence  of  Public  Education.  D.  Dec.  21,  1815. 

Vincent  de'Paul.    See  PAUL,  DE  (VINCENT). 

Vlncen'tlans,  a  congregation  of  secular  K.  Lath,  pries 
not  under  a  monastic  rule,  but  under  special  obligations  to 
preach  and  hear  confession  among  the  poor,  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  clerics,  and  to  further  the  annual  devotion 
called  the  "ecclesiastical  retreat." 

Vln'cent  of  I^e'rlns  (VINCENTIUS  LEKINENSIS),  so 
called  from  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged  in  the 
islands  of  Lerins,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
A.  D.  He  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  entitled  Commoni- 
iorium  pro  Cathdicce  fldei  Antiqititate  et  Universitate  (A.  D. 
434),  directed  against  the  heretics,  which  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  text-book  of  orthodoxy,  in  which  he  lays  down 
as  the  test  of  catholic  doctrine,  "  Quod  semper,  quod  iibique, 
mod  ab  omnibus  credititm  est."  D.  A.  D.  450. 

Vincent,  St.,  Island  of.    See  SAINT  VINCENT. 

Vinci,  da.    (LEONARDO).    See  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

VI  iids.    See  SLOVENTZI. 

Vine-Culture.  History.— The  culture  of  the  vine  (T  ids 
rinifera)  and  the  making  of  wine  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  are  among  the  most  anc.  industries  of 
mankind.  As  the  vine  has  accompanied  the  Aryan  race  to 
every  congenial  climate,  its  origin  is  usually  referred  to  the 
same  regions  as  that  of  its  cultivators.  It  is  said  to  attain 
its  highest  perfection  in  Per.,  and  in  the  forests  of  Mingrelia 
and  Georgia  it  assumes  proportions  even  more  gigantic  than 
do  the  Amer.  vines  in  our  own.  The  early  Norse  discover- 
ers of  Amer.  were  delighted  to  find  the  native  vine  on  the 
coast  of  S.  N.  Eng.  Wine  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Fla. 
from  native  grapes  as  early  as  1564.  The  Sp.  and  Port,  col- 
onists carried  the  European  grape  to  the  temperate  portions 
of  S.  Amer.  at  an  early  date.  About  1620  the  London  Co. 
sent  Fr.  and  Sp.  vines  to  Va.,  and  some  time  afterward  Fr. 
vine-dressers  went  out  to  take  care  of  them,  but  failed  of 
success.  In  1648  vines  trained  on  trees  existed  in  Uvedale, 
now  Del.  In  1683  William  Penn  set  out  a  vineyard  near 
Phila.  ;  this  also  failed.  The  first  step  that  became  of  gen- 
eral importance  was  the  bringing  out  of  the  Cataivba  grape 
by  Major  Adlumof  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  about  1835.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  planted  on  a  large  scale  by  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  near  Cin.  In  1858  the  area  of  vine-culture  near  Cin. 
was  estimated  at  1200  acres ;  in  1867 it  exceeded  2000.  From 
('in.  the  culture  of  the  Catawba  spread  rapidly  to  the  west- 
ward, especially  to  111.  and  Mo.,  between  1845  and  1850.  The 
success  of  Norton's  Virginia,  Concord,  and  other  now  well- 
known  varieties  revived  the  spirits  of  the  vine-growers,  so 
that  the  total  acreage  of  vines  in  1867  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Husman  at  2,000,000.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  in  N.  Mex.,  and 
Cal.,  V.-C.  has  had  its  independent  history.  About  1771  mis- 
sionaries brought  with  them  probably  the  seeds  of  Sp. 
grapes.  Vineyards  everywhere  surrounded  the  missions, 
and  wine  for  home  consumption  was  abundant.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  missions,  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
were  neglected,  but  the  "  Mission  grape  "  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  immigrants,  after  the  first  flush  of  the 
gold-fever  had  subsided ;  and  after  it  was  proved  in  1858 
that  the  vine  could  be  grown  in  Cal.  without  irrigation,  its 
culture  increased  rapidly,  the  chief  variety  planted  being 
the  blue  "Mission." 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  culture  of  the  vine  on  a 
large  scale  belongs  to  the  warmer  portions  of  the  temperate 
zones.  In  the  Old  World,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  it  reaches  its  extreme  N.  limits  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  51°  N.  lat. ;  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Berlin,  52°  30'  N.  lat. :  and  about  lat.  49°  in  Hungary.  To 
the  southward  we  find  its  outposts  on  the  island  of  Ferro, 
lat.  27°  45'  N.,  and  on  that  of  Bahrein  in  the  Per.  Gulf,  lat. 
26°  N.  The  production  of  palatable  wines,  however,  usually 
falls  far  within  these  extreme  limits,  and  is.  moreover, 
largely  controlled  by  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  chief  wine-producing  countries  of  the  Old  World  are. 
in  the  order  of  their  commercial  importance,  Fr.,  Sp.  and 
Port.,  Ger.  (especially  the  valley  of  the  Rhine),  Aus.  (espe- 
cially Hungary),  and  It.  The  vintages  of  Gr.,  Tur.  in  Europe, 
the  Black  Sea  and  Caucasian  pro  vs.  of  Rus.,  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Per.  are  at  present  mainly  of  local  importance, 
but  the  small  raisin  of  the  Gr.  Islands— "currants,"  cor- 
rupted from  Corinth— and  the  seedless  "  Sultana  "  raisins 
of  Smyrna,  are  everywhere  known  as  articles  of  commerce. 
S.  of  the  equator  we  find  the  vine  in  successful  cultivation 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  lat.  32°  S.  ;  in  S.  Australia,  es- 
pecially in  the  Hunter  River  region  in  New  S.  Wales ;  and 
in  New  Zealand.  On  the  S.  Amer.  continent  it  ranges  nearer 
to  the  equator.  In  N.  Amer.  also  the  zone  of  V.-C.  lies 
nearer  the  equator  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  N.  limit  of 
wine-production  on  a  manufacturing  scale  is  about  lat.  42° 
N.,  in  S.  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  the  group  of  islands  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Erie.  The  culture  of  grapes  chiefly  for  table 
use  is  extensively  pursued  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Mich., 
about  St.  Joseph.  Away  from  the  tempering  influence  of 
the  great  lakes,  however,  we  see  little  of  V.-C.  until  we  ap- 
proach, to  the  southward,  the  wine-growing  region  of  the 
O.  River,  S.  111.,  and  Mo.  Thence  southward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  and  to  the  Rio  Grande  various  species  of 
vine  flourish  in  the  forests,  and  the  European  grape  itself 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Gulf.  The  vine  is  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Vitacese,  which  includes,  beside,  the  Va. 


creeper  (AmpeloptU)  and  the  numerous  Cissi  of  the  tropics. 
In  the  genus  Vifis  the  calyx  is  minute,  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  The  main  products  of  V.-C.,  apart  from  the  fresh 
fruit,  of  which  enormous  quantities  are  consumed,  are  wine, 
brandy,  dried  grapes  or  raisins,  and  tartar. 

Species  and  Varieties.— The  varieties  of  the  vine  heretofore 
almost  exclusively  planted  in  the  Old  World  are  all  derived 
from  the  Vitis  vinifera.  The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  latter 
are  derived  from  4  or  5  wild  species  : 

(1)  Vitis  riparia  and  cordifolia,  or  Frost  Grape. — W.  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  often  running  over  tall  trees.   Among  the 
more  important  cultivated  varieties  of  this  species  are  the 
Taylor,  Clinton,  and  perhaps  the  Delaware. 

(2)  Vitis  (eslivalis,  or  Summer  Grape.— In  the  Middle  and  S. 
States,  on  uplands,  in  open  woods  or  thickets,  not  usually 
climbing  as  high  as  the  preceding  ;    fruit  ripening  in  Sept. ; 
sweeter  than  the  preceding,  and  of  all  natives  the  least 
foxy  in  taste.    Exceedingly  variable  even  in  the  wild  state. 
The  chief  cultivated  varieties  are  Norton's  Virginia,  Cynthi- 
ana,  Herbemont,  Louisiana. 

(3)  Vitis  vinifera,  of  the  Old  World,  is  in  many  respects 
intermediate  b'etween  the  frost  grape  and  the  summer  grape 
of  the  U.  S.    The  berries  of  most  of  the  cultivated  Euro- 
pean grapes  approach  in  size  those  of  the  2  Amer.  species 
mentioned,  and  among  the  wild  grapes  of  It.,  of  the  lower 
Danube,  of  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  the  Amer.  species  riparia, 
cordifolia,  and  (eslivalis  seem  to  be  represented.    Of  wine 
grapes,  Riesling,   Traminer,  Black  Burgundy,  Chasselas,  Or- 
leans, Blander,  Black  Hamburg,  Tokay  of  Hungary.  Mission 
of  Cal.    Of  table  and  raisin  grapes  (more  pulpy  than  the 
above),  the  Spanish  or  Alexandrian  Muscat  (from  which  the 
Malaga  raisins  are  chiefly  made),  the  White  Damascus,  White 
Malvoisie,  Black  and  White  Gutedel. 

(4)  Vitis  Labrusca,  or  Northern  Fox  Grape. — Native  of  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  from  N.  Eng.  to  S.  C. ;  not  in  the 
Miss.  Valley.    The  chiefly  important  cultivated  varieties  of 
this  species  are  the  Catawba  (supposed  to  have  originated 
on  the  Catawba  River  in  N.  C.),  Isabella,  Concord,  Cunning- 
ham, Hartford  J'roliflc,  Delaware. 

(5)  Vitis  mdpina,  or  rotundifolia  ;  Southern  Muscadine,  Jin/- 
lace, Scuppernong.— Differs  greatly  in  habit  from  all  other 
cultivated  species,  and  occurs  only  in  the  States  S.  of  the 
36th  parallel.  The  mustang  grape  of  Tex.  ( V.  candincas,  Eng.) 
is  probably  a  variety.    Of  cultivated  varieties  there  are  the 
black,  red,  and  white  Scuppernong. 

Beside  the  varieties  that  may  be  considered  as  derived 
from  the  wild  species  by  simple  variation,  a  number  of 
hybrids  have  been  purposely  bred,  such  as  Arnold's  (be- 
tween foreign  and  Clinton)  and  Rogers^  (foreign  and  La- 
brusca).  [From  orig.  art.  inJSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  Puor.  EUGENE 
W.  HILGARD,  PH.  D.] 

Vine,  Diseases  and  Insect  Enemies  of.  See 
PHYLLOXERA. 

Vin'egar  [Fr.  vin,  "  wine,"  and  aigre,  "  sour ;"  Ger. 
.Essig],  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid,'  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  sugar  and  other  organic  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters. It  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  alcoholic  solutions. 
In  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  an  intermediate  compound,  alde- 
hyde, is  at  first  formed,  which  by  the  continued  action  of 
oxygen  is  ultimately  converted  into  acetic  acid.  A  dilute 
solution  of  alcohol  is  not,  however,  oxidized  to  acetic  acid 
by  simple  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen  ;  it  is  usually  necessary 
that  a  peculiar  fungoid  plant  (Mycoderma  aceti)  should  be 
present.  This  fungus  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  having  the 
appearance  of  glue  that  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water.  Its 
surface  becomes  rapidly  coated  with  a  bluish  mould  (Peni- 
cillium  glaucum),  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  old  bread. 
The  formation  of  V.  occurs  more  readily  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  presence  of  the  Mycoderma,  the  following^  con- 
ditions prevail :  The  alcoholic  fluid  should  be  sufficiently 
dilute,  not  containing  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  the 
temperature  should  not  be  much  below  70°  F. ;  air  (oxygen) 
should  be  supplied  in  abundance,  and  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  solution  to  be  acetified.  During  the  oxi- 
dation of  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  an  increase  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  occurs. 

Wine  vinegar  is  manufactured  in  Paris  by  the  following 
process  :  The  wine  is  first  mixed  with  wine-lees,  and  is  then 
put  into  sacks,  which  are  placed  in  a  large  vat  and  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  from  above.  It  is  next  introduced  into 
large  upright  casks  having  an  opening  at  the  top,  and  al- 
lowed to  acetify.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  exerts 
an  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  V.  produced. 
In  summer,  when  the  casks  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  oxidation  is  usually  completed  in  2  weeks,  but  in 
winter,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  warmed  chamber,  a 
month's  time  is  often  required.  The  liquid  is  then  run  off 
into  barrels  containing  shavings  of  birch-wood,  in  which  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  2  weeks,  when  the  V.  will  be  clari- 
fied and  ready  for  use.  The  Quick  or  German  process  (Schnell- 
estigbereitung)  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  alcoholic  liq- 
uid to  fall  in  drops  and  meet  an  ascending  current  of  air. 
The  vessel  employed  consists  of  a  large  vat,  about  8  ft.  in 
height,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3^  ft.  at  the  top  and  3  ft. 
at  the  bottom.  About  a  foot  from  the  real  lower  bottom 
it  contains  a  false  bottom,  similar  to  a  sieve  in  construction, 
which  supports  a  layer  of  beech-shavings  extending  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  vat.  Between  the  true  and  false  bottom 
a  row  of  air-holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter  is  bored  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  outside  downward.  The  beech- 
shavings  are  first  boiled  in  water  and  dried  ;  they  are  then 
"  soured,"  or  allowed  to  soak  in  warm  V.  for  24  hours,  with 
which  they  become  impregnated.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  vat  a  perforated  wooden  disk  is  fitted  in,  the 
perforations  of  which  have  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  this  also  has  several  larger  orifices  inclosing  glass 
tubes  which  permit  the  escape  of  the  air  from  below.  The 
space  about  the  disk  is  filled  with  cotton  batting  or  yarn , 
which  becomes  swollen  and  penetrates  through  the  holes, 
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for  a  short  distance,  thus  causing  the  liquid  to  trickle  slowly 
upon  the  shavings.  At  the  top  of  the  vat  is  a  closely  fitting 
wooden  lid,  having  in  its  centre  a  circular  hole  through 
which  the  liquid  is  introduced.  After  the  shavings  have 
been  "  soured,"  the  liquid  to  be  converted  into  V.  is  poured 
into  one  vat,  and,  as  it  flows  off,  is  introduced  into  a  second. 
The  V.,  as  it  collects  between  the  true  and  false  bottoms  of 
the  vat,  is  removed  by  a  tap,  the  end  of  which  dips  in  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  liquid,  and  has  its  exterior  end  raised 


dence,  R.  I.,  May  4,  1803,  grad.  at  the  I'.  S.  Military  Acad.  in 
1822;  was  sent  to  Fla.  in  1836.  where  employed  on  quarter- 
master duty,  and  in  1837  made  quartermaster-gen,  of  Fla. 
In  1846  he  was  made  chief  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Wool,  serving  with  the  latter  in  Mex. ;  was  chief  quarter- 
master dept.  of  the  W.  1853-56,  of  the  dept.  of  Tex.  1857-61 : 
was  in  Aug.  1861  made  deputy  quartermaster-gen.,  and  chief 
quartermaster  at  New  York.  Promoted  to  De  col.  in  1864, 

.  in  1866  he  became  assistant  quartermaster-gen.;  was  bre- 

so  that  the  liquid  cannot  flow  out  until  quite  a  layer  has  ac-     vetted  col.  and  brig.-gen.    D.  Feb.  21, 1873. 

cumulated.    The  temperature  of  the  V.-room  should  be        Vlntoii  (F 

from  75°  to  85°  F.,  that  of  the  vat  from  95°  to  100 


-  F.    This 

arrangement  assists  in  the  clarification  of  the  V.  The  com- 
position of  the  liquid  to  be  acetified  varies  greatly.  The 
prepared  V.  is  preserved  in  a  large  vat  to  which  ^  gal.  of 
molasses  is  added  every  day,  until  a  layer  having  a  thick- 
ness of  2  to  3  inches  is  formed  ;  in  this  way  a  fine  color  is 
imparted  to  the  product. 

Matt  vinegar,  which  is  the  variety  chiefly  used  in  Eng.,  is 
generally  prepared  by  submitting  the  wort  obtained  by 
mashing  malt  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley  to  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  oxidizing  the  resulting  alcoholic  liquor.  This 
latter  process  can  be  effected  as  in  the  preparation  of  wine 
V.,  or  by  repeatedly  passing  the  liquid  through  vats  con- 
taining beech-shavings  as  in  the  quick  process. 

rider  vinegar,  if  made  from  good,  sweet  and  ripe  apples, 
Is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  variety  in  use.  In  its  prepar- 
ation fresh  cider  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  barrels  having 
the  bung-holes  open,  which  are  exposed  either  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  to  that  of  a  warm  cellar.  It  is  well  to  allow 
several  separate  fermentations  to  take  place,  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  cider  being  added  to  the  barrels  every  2  weeks ;  the 
acetification  of  the  cider  being  also  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  addition  of  mother  of  V. 

Pasteur  has  suggested  a  process  9f  V.-making  by  the 
direct  aid  of  the  Mycoderma  acefi.  This  fungus  is  first  prop-  i 
agated  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol, 1  per  cent,  of  V.,  and  small  amounts  of  phosphates 
of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  When  Lfj  of  the  alcohol  has 
been  acetified,  small  quantities  of  wine  or  alcohol,  mixed 
with  beer,  are  daily  added,  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
alcohol  into  V.  being  allowed  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  acetification  becomes  weaker.  The  V.  formed  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  plant  again  used  in  the  same  apparatus. 
Wine  or  malt  liquors  can  be  directly  converted  into  V.  by 
this  process ;  but  when  only  alcohol  is  used,  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  phosphates  of  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, and  a  little  V.,  is  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  the 
organic  and  inorganic  food  needful  for  the  V.-plant. 

Distilled  vinegar— which  is  generally  employed  for  phar- 
maceutical purposes— is  weaker  than  ordinary  V.,  since  the 
boiling-point  of  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  above  that  of 
water.  It  is  often  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  empyreumatic  substances.  The  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid  in  V.  differs  greatly.  The  specific  gravity 
is  not  an  accurate  indication  of  the  strength,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies.  A  preferable  method  consists 
in  determining  the  amount  of  a  standardized  alkaline  solu- 
tion necessary  to  saturate  the  acetic  acid  present.  [From 
oriq.  art.  in  ./.'*•  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL,  PH.  D.J 
Vinegar  Eels.  See  ANGUILLULA. 
Vinegar-Plant.  See  VINEGAR. 

Vlne'laiid.  R.  R.  centre,  Cumberland  co.,  X.  J.,  34  m. 
S  of  Phila.  and  115  m.  from  New  York.  The  town-plat  is  1 
m.  square,  not  closely  built,  except  for  a  few  blocks  on  the 
main  avenue.  The  prin.  avenues  are  100  ft.  wide,  the  re- 
maining avenues  and  streets  60  ft.  in  width.  Outside  the 
town-plat  the  tract  is  laid  out  in  fruit-farms  of  from  5  to  25 
acres,  and  there  being  few  fences  the  appearance  is  that  of 
an  extended  park.  V.  was  founded  by  Charles  K.  Landis  in 
1861,  and  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  to 
which  the  soil  is  especially  adapted.  The  shipping  of  fruit 
is  an  important  industry.  Pop.  of  borough,  1880, 2519. 

Vines  (RICHARD),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1580,  received  a  med. 
education ;  was  sent  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  1614  or 
1616  to  act  as  his  agent  in  planting  a  settlement  on  baco 
Bay  Me  ;  spent  there  the  winter  of  1616-17,  during  the  great 
pestilence  which  depopulated  the  X.  Eng.  Indians;  gave 
them  med.  assistance  ;  ascended  the  Saco  River  in  a  canoe 
to  Crawford's  Xotch  1617 ;  was  the  first  white  man  who 
visited  and  described  the  White  Mts.,  and  received  from 
the  council  of  the  Plymouth  Co.  in  1630  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Saco  River,  where,  with  John  Oldham,  he  founded  the 
towns  of  Biddeford  and  Saco. 

Vliie'yard  Ha'ven,  in  X.  E.  part  of  Martha's  \  meyard 
Island,  Dukes  co.,  Mass.  Pop.  1880,  934. 

Vineyard  Sound,  the  passage  between  Martha  s\  me- 
yard and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Mass.  It 
is  20  m.  long  and  6  broad.  ..  . 

VIn'land  (the  "wine-land"),  the  name  which  Leif  the 
Lucky  gave  to  those  regions  of  X.  Amer.  —  t?r°bably  tt 
coasts  of  Mass,  and  R.  I.— which  he  visited  m  1000  A.  D. 
Leif  was  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  who  had.mad®  tM.flna 
settlei 
to  the 

1003  Celine    A  uui  >  an.*,  a  uiv/i/ii^i  v*    ^v-.i,  ~ — -—  --  _ 

Karlsefne,  his  brother-in-law.    But  when  Thorfinn,  afte 
years'  stay,  returned  to  Iceland,  no  more  attempts  wen 
made  to  explore  and  settle  the  new  country.  O~IQ, 

Vln'ton.  city,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R 
River,  25  m  X.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  has  an i  aca£.  and  the 
State  coll.  for  the  blind.    Pop.  1870.  2460;  1880,, 2906. 

Vinton  (ALEXANDER  HAMILTON),  M.  D,  D.D,  b. 


(FRANCIS),  brother  of  Alexander,  b.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Aug.  29,  1809,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1830:  studied  law 
at  Harvard  Law  School :  acted  as  C.  E.  to  several  R.  IN  : 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1834;  served 
in  the  Creek  war  in  Ala.  and  Ga.  1836 :  left  the  army  in  that 
yr. ;  studied  theol.  in  the  P.  E.  Sem..  New  York ;  was  ordain- 
ed 1838;  was  successively  rector  of  chs.  at  Providence  and 
Newport,  R.  I.  (1840-44),  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1844-55) :  de- 
clined the  bishopric  of  Ind.  1847 ;  became  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity  ch..  New  York.  1855.  and  prof,  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  polity  at  the  General  Theological  Sem.  1869.  Wr<  >te 
Manual  Commentary  on  the  Gtntral  Canon  Laic  of  the  P.  K. 
Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  D.  Sept.  29,  1872. 

VInton  (FRANCIS  LAURENS),  nephew  of  Dr.  Francis,  b.  at 
Ft.  Preble,  Me.,  June  1,  1835,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1856 ;  studied 
metallurgy  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  Paris  ;  examin- 
ed the  mineral  resources  of  Central  Amer. ;  was  appointed 
capt.  of  the  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  1861 :  became  col.  of  the  «<( 
X.  Y.  Volunteers  ;  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
in  Hancock's  brigade ;  was  wounded  at  Frederlckroorj : 
became  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Mar.  13.  1S63  :  resigned  May 
5, 1863,  and  was  made  prof,  of  engineering  in  Columbia  Coll. 
Sept.  1864.  D.  Oct.  6.  1879. 

VInton  (SAMUEL  FINLET),  LL.D.,  b.  at  S.  Hadley,  Mass.. 
Sept.  25,  1792,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.,  Mass.,  in  1814  ;  studied 
law  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1816:  removed  to  O.,  where  he  practised  with  eminent  suc- 
cess ;  was  M.  C.  from  1823  to  1837  and  from  1843  to  1851 ; 
was  appointed  a  com.  under  the  act  emancipating  the  shaves 
in  D.  C.  in  1862.  D.  May  1862. 

Vl'olet  [Lat.  viola],  a  large  genus  (Viola)  of  exogenous 
herbs  of  the  order  Violace«.  Of  the  200  recorded  species, 
most  are  natives  of  the  X.  temperate  zone.  Many  variet  '.,•> 
have  resulted  from  cultivation.  Among  these  are  the  sorts 
called  pansies,  heartsease,  etc.  The  cultivated  sorts  are 
mostly  of  the  Old-World  species,  V.  tricoloi;  V.  o>lorata, 
V.  grandiflora,  V.  altaica,  and  their  hybrids.  One  fine  >. 
Amer.  species,  Y.  pedata,  is  becoming  common  in  gardens, 
but  most  of  our  Amer.  V.  are  not  very  showy  plants  m 

VtolIet-le-Duc,  ve-o-la'-leh-duk  (EUGENE  EMMANUEL), 
b  hi  Paris  Jan.  27,  1814,  studied  arch,  under  Leclere,  after- 
ward in  It.  1836-39 ;  was  employed  after  1840  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  prin.  mediaeval  architectural  monuments  of  Fr., 
among  which  was  the  cathedral  of  Xotre  Dame  in  Pans, 
and  was  appointed  prof,  of  the  hist,  of  art  In  1863  \\  rote 
Hittoire  d'une  Maison,  Histoire  d'une  Forteresse,  Histon 
r Habitation  humaine,  etc.  D.  Sept.  17, 1879. 

\  i.mimil,   ve-o-ma-neT,    de   (ANTOINE   CHARLES   du 
Houx  i,  VISCOUNT,  b.  at  Fanconcourt,  Lorraine,  f  r.,  in  1 . 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1780  as  second  in  command  to  Cc 
Rochambeau ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  and  capt- 
ure of  Yorktown  1781,  where  he  led  his  troops  in  the  storm- 
ing of  the  redoubt ;  was  promoted  to  a  Jieut  -generalship ; 
returned  to  Fr.  and  became  gov.  of  La  Rochelle  1782, 
was  so  severely  wounded  while  defending  the  king  durnn 
the  assault  upon  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10,  that  he  da  few 
weeks  later,  Xov.  9,  1792. -His  brother,  CHAKLES  JOSEPH 
HTACINTHE  DU  Houx,  MARQUIS  DE  \  '°*P"IL;  °J^ '^ « ' 
a  maj.-gen.  under  Rochambeau  in  the  I .  S.  1780-8 
Yorktown  ;  was  gov.  of  Martinique  1789-90 :  emigrated  from 
Fr.  as  a  royalist  1791 :  served  under  the  prince  of  Cond 
1791-97:  became  a  peer  1814,  a  marshal  of  Fr.  July  3,  1816, 


the  vtper  of  Europe  and  related  species.  The  form  is  typi- 
fied by  the  common  viper ;  the  scales  on  the  back  and  sic 
are  oblong  and  imbricated,  those  on  the  abdomen  trans- 
verse^ scutelte  •  the  head  is  well  distinguished  from  the 
body,  and  depressed  oval :  the  upper  surface  covered  with 
lates  or  scales  ;  the  eyes  have,  mostly  eliptcal  pupils  no 


Egyptian  .Vyy'a  haje  and 

r,  feer'ko  (RUDOLF),  b.  at  !? 


Pomera- 


1880.  1608. 
Virgil 


l?  SSSW  June..  M.co.pl-  «... 
See  VERGIL. 


. 


Boston,  Mass.,  1842-58,  Phila.,  Pa..  1858-61, 
70.  and  rector  of  Emanuel  ch.,  Boston.    D.  Apr.  ^ , 1,8^ori 
Vinton  (DAVID  H.),  brother  of  following,  b.  11 


grown  from  the  seed. 
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of  the  A 
36°  31 
Md.  forms  its 
N.  and  N.  E. 
boundary ;  the 
AtlanticOcean 
borders  it  on 
the  E.  and 
S.  E. ;  on  the 
8.  it  is  bound- 
ed by  N.C.  and 
by  Tenn. ;  on 
the  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Ky. 
and  W.  Va. 
The  longest 
line  in  the 
State  is  from 
the  Atlantic 
8.  W.  to  the 
Ky.  line,  476 
m.  The  long- 
est line  from 
N.  to  S.  is  192 
m.  The  area 
of  the  State  is 
42,450  sq.  m. 
or  27,168,000 
acres. 


yielding  large  crops.  The  Slope  or  third  terrace  running 
back  to  the  watershed  or  head  of  tide-water,  is  thinner  and 
less  fertile.  The  ridge-lands  of  the  Tidewater  region  are 


Reverse. 


Topography  and  Physical  Geoffraphy.—  Tidewater  V.  is  the 
alluvial  and  diluvial  plain  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  State, 
and  is  divided  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  large  tidal  rivers 
which  flow  into  it,  into  9  primary  and  many  subordinate 
peninsulas.  It  extends  as  far  W.  as  Richmond.  Middle  V., 
a  triangular  tract  extending  from  a  N.  and  S.  line  running 
through  Richmond  to  the  foot-hills  of  S.  W.  Mt.,  is  a  wide 
undulating  plain  of  no  great  elevation,  through  which  many 
rivers  have  cut  their  channels  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Piedmont  includes  both  slopes  of  S.  W.  Mt.,  a_nd  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  broken  into  valleys  in  some  portions,  extending 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  has  many  small 
streams,  and  its  hills  are  rounded  and  fertile.  The  Blue 
Ridge  country  is  a  narrow  belt,  parallel  with  the  preceding, 
including  both  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  and  forming 
the  E.  wall  of  the  Valley  of  V.  The  Valley  of  V.  is  a  part  of 
the  great  Appalachian  Valley,  lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
on  the  E.  and  the  Kittatinny  or  Endless  Mts.  on  the  W.  It 
is  a  broad  belt  of  rolling  country,  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys,  with  many  winding  streams  of  water.  Its  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  it  is  sheltered  by  the  mts.  on  either  side 
from  chilling  winds.  Appalachia  is  the  region  covered  by 
that  part  of  the  Kittatinny  Mt.  range  traversing  V.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  parallel  mt. -chains,  with  trough- 
like  valleys  between  them,  the  mts.  often  running  50  m.  or 
more  in  an  unbroken,  single,  straight,  lofty  ridge,  with  a 
narrow  and  equally  uniform  valley  alongside ;  sometimes 
the  mts.  slope  gently  down  and  the  valleys  widen. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  drain  the 
State,  «/7  belong  to  the  Atlantic  system  and  l/,  to  the  O. 
and  its  tributaries.  Of  the  streams  flowing  into  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  the  prin.  are— the  Potomac,  with  its 
large  tributaries,  the  Shenandoah  and  S.  Branch,  and  several 
smaller  ones ;  the  Rappahannock,  with  its  prin.  affluent,  the 
Rapidan,  and  numerous  smaller  ones  ;  the  Pianketank  ;  the 
York,  with  its  branches,  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  as 
well  as  smaller  tributaries  ;  the  James,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  State,  which  receives  the  Chickahominy,  Eliza- 
beth, Nansemond,  Appomattox,  Rivanna,  Willis,  Slate, 
Rockfish,  Tye,  Pedlar,  South,  Cowpasture,  Jackson's,  and 
other  rivers  and  creeks.  All  these  flow  into  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  Chowan,  with  its  affluents,  the  Blackwater,  Not- 
toway,  and  Meherrin ;  the  Roanoke,  by  its  branches,  the 
Dan,  Otter,  Pig,  and  other  streams,  fall  into  Albemarle 
Sound  in  N.  C. ;  and  the  Yadkin  joins  the  Great  Pedee  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  S.  C.  V.  is  not  a  country  of  lakes, 
but  it  has  a  number  of  bays  and  extensive  estuaries  at  the 
mouths  of  its  rivers. 

Minerals.—  Gold  is  found  in  Middle  V.,  averaging  in  favor- 
able localities  from  $10  to  $24  per  ton  of  ore.  Silver  and 
copper  are  also  found  in  the  same  region,  the  latter  mostly 
in  the  form  of  sulphurets  or  copper  pyrites.  Plumbago  of 
good  quality  occurs  in  Halifax,  Amelia,  and  other  cos.  Iron 
is  found  in  the  forms  of  limonite,  magnetite,  haematite,  spec- 
ular ores,  micaceous  peroxides,  chromates,  sulphurets,  etc. 
Coal  abounds  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  S.  W.  it 
is  bituminous ;  in  the  Valley,  semi-anthracite  ;  in  the  Rich- 
mond and  other  Middle  V.  coal-fields,  bituminous.  Gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime)  is  found  in  extensive  beds  along  the  N. 
fork  of  Holston  River,  and  so  nearly  pure  that  it  yields  with- 
in 1  per  cent,  of  an  absolutely  pure  sulphate.  Rock-salt  and 
salt  springs  of  very  strong  brine  are  found  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  from  the  artesian  salt-wells  at  Saltville  more 
than  1000  bushels  of  salt  a  day  are  made.  Lead  and  zinc 
ores  are  found  in  the  Valley.  Umber  exists  in  many  places. 
There  is  a  large  deposit  of  kaolin  in  Augusta  co.,  and  bary- 
tes  in  Smyth  and  other  cos.  Manganese  also  occurs  with 
haematite  in  Augusta  co.  Of  building  material— marble, 
breccia,  limestone,  freestone,  Potsdam  sandstone,  slate, 
granite  of  excellent  quality,  brick  and  fire  clays,  etc.— there 
is  a  great  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  State  except  the 
Tidewater  region  ;  and  of  agricultural  and  fertilizing  min- 
erals—marls, greensand  marls,  gypsum,  and  the  rich  decom- 
§osed  material  of  the  epidotic  rocks — the  Tidewater  region, 
.  W.  V.,  and  even  the  Blue  Ridge  region,  furnish  unlimited 
quantities.  V.  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  springs,  both 
sulphurous  and  chalybeate. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.— The  soils  of  the  first  or  alluvial  bot- 
toms deposited  by  the  rivers  and  estuaries  is  of  perpetual 
fertility.  The  second  bottoms  are  of  excellent  quality, 
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tive.    This  has  been  called  the  "  garden  of  America?' 


always  level 
and  very  poor. 
Middle  V.  has 
muchgoodand 
fertile  land, 
but  it  has  also 
much  very 
poor  and  ster- 
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soils  of  the 
Piedmont  re- 
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greater  part  of 
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Valley  of  V. 
are  very  rich 
and  produc- 
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valleys  in  the  Appalachian  region  are  generally  rich  and 
productive,  but  many  of  the  ridges  and  mt.-slopes  are 
sterile.  There  are  considerable  alluvial  tracts  here  which 
are  very  rich.  The  forest  trees  of  V.  are  numerous.  The 
Tidewater  region  has  large  forests  of  yellow  pine,  oak, 
cypress,  cedar,  and  locust,  and  the  usual  shrubs  of  marsh 
and  low  lands.  Middle  V.  has  much  hard  pine,  black,  white, 
and  other  oaks,  hickory,  locust,  persimmon,  gum,  cedar, 
holly,  and  other  trees,  and  among  the  shrubs  sassafras  and 
sumach.  Piedmont  has  many  varieties  of  oak,  hickory, 
tulip  tree,  black  walnut,  locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  butternut, 
and  some  pines.  The  Blue  Ridge  region  is  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  white,  black,  red,  rock,  yellow,  and  black- 
jack oaks,  hickory,  chestnut,  locust,  birch,  and  some  yellow 
pine.  The  Valley  has  nearly  half  its  surface  covered  with 
oaks,  hickories,  locusts,  black  and  whjte  walnuts,  yellow 
and  other  pines.  Portions  of  Appalachia  have  forest  trees, 
oaks,  walnuts,  white  and  yellow  poplars,  birches,  beeches, 
locusts,  wild  cherries,  sycamores,  etc.,  of  immense  size,  but 
generally  very  few  pines,  firs,  or  hemlocks. 

Climate.— The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  State 
ranges  from  60°  to  64°  in  the  S.  E.  to  48°  to  52°  in  the  Valley 
and  Appalachia,  while  the  annual  range  from  the  severest 
cold  of  winter  to  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  not  more 
than  86°.  The  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  29.27  inches 
(Comorn,  lat.  38°  17',  Ion.  77°  18',  elevation  about  75  ft.)  to 
48.58  (Lexington,  lat.  37°  44'.  Ion.  79°  25',  elevation  2300  ft.). 
Zoology.— The  wild  animals  of  V.  are  the  black  bear,  pan- 
ther, wild-cat,  wolf,  the  lynx,  raccoon,  red  fox,  opossum, 
ground-hog,  rabbit,  squirrels  of  several  species,  the  Va. 
deer ;  of  birds,  many  species  of  ducks,  teal,  brant,  wild- 
geese,  swans,  and  the  game-birds  generally,  especially  wild- 
turkeys,  grouse,  pheasants,  quail,  partridges,  pigeons,  snipe, 
woodcock,  etc.  Song-birds  and  birds  of  prey  are  likewise 
very  numerous.  The  fish  are  equally  abundant,  especially 
of  edible  species.  The  Crustacea  are  also  well  represented. 
Oysters  of  excellent  quality  abound  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Agricultural  Productions.—  The  largest  crops  are  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being  valued  at  $5,406,744 
in  1880,  being  a  production  of  79,988,868  Ibs.  raised  on  140,791 
acres.  Other  crops  yielded— wheat,  7,826,174  bushels ;  corn, 
29,119,761  bushels;  oats,  5,333,181  bushels  ;  rye,  324,431  bush- 
els ;  buckwheat,  136,004  bushels  ;  barley,  14,223  bushels.  Of 
cotton  there  were  raised  19,595  bales.  The  wool  clip  of  1880 
yielded  1,856,673  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.— The  census  of  1880  showed— horses,  218,- 
838 ;  mules  and  asses,  33,598 ;  cattle,  686,184 ;  sheep,  497,289 ; 
swine,  956,451. 

Manufactures  and  Mining  Products.— ~V .  had,  in  1880.  5710 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  capital  of  $26,968,990, 
employing  40,184  hands,  and  paying  in  wages  $7,425,261 ; 
total  value  of  products,  $51,780,692.  Of  these  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  produced  $2,585,999.  Of  cotton  factories  V. 
had  8  in  1880,  with  1322  looms  and  44,340  spindles,  using  11,461 
bales  of  cotton,  and  employing  1112  hands ;  value  of  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  $1,040,962.  Amount  of  coal  mined, 
1881, 100,000  tons.  Pig-iron  production,  1881,  83,711  tons. 

Fisheries. — The  oyster-fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
salt  and  fresh  water  fisheries  of  V.'s  numerous  and  pro- 
ductive rivers  have  long  formed  a  considerable  element  of 
wealth.  The  destruction  of  food-fishes  of  late  yrs.  by  sweep- 
ing methods  has  led  to  the  wide  distribution  of  spawn  and 
small  fry  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  this  industry  is 
now  on  the  recovery.  The  shad,  sturgeon,  and  black  bass 
stand  foremost  among  food- fishes  produced. 

Railroads.— There  were  in  operation.  Jan.  1882,  in  V.  2194 
m.  of  railway,  costing  $142,541,043,  with  net  earnings  of 
$3,654.115,  paying  in  interest  and  dividends  $1,934,508.  The 
V.  Midland,  the  Chesapeake  and  O.,the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
the  Richmond  and  Danville,  Richmond  and  Alleghany,  and 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  are  the  leading  lines. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1880  was 
—real  estate,  $233,601,599  ;  personal,  $74,853,536  ;  State  tax, 
5  mills  on  a  dollar,  producing  $2,067,678.  State  debt,  1882, 
$29,614,793 ;  the  State,  however,  has  "  readjusted  "  its  debt 
(1881),  on  the  basis  of  paying  in  new  3  per  cent,  bonds  from 
53  per  cent,  to  69  per  cent,  of  its  face  value.  Total  public  in- 
debtedness, State,  county,  and  municipal,  1880,  $42,099,802; 
total  raised  by  taxation,  State  and  local,  1880,  $4,642,202. 
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Commerce.—  V.  has  4  ports  of  entry— Alexandria,  Norfolk, 
Petersburg,  and  Richmond.  The  foreign  commerce  (chiefly 
exports  of  cotton)  was,  in  1881— exports,  $20,171,009;  imports, 
S'^36.735.  The  internal  trade,  by  railway  and  river,  is  exten- 
sive, but  without  statistics.  Shipping  in  1882,  1152  sailing 
vessels  and  107  steamers,  measuring  37,312  tons. 

Bante,  Etc.— in  Oct.  1881  V.  had  18  national  banks,  with 
capital  of  $2.966,000 ;  circulation,  $2,444,700 ;  U.  S.  bonds  to 
secure  circulation,  $2,753,350  ;  aggregate  deposits,  $9,564.387. 
There  were  also  53  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $2,280,- 
452  capital  and  $6,371.435  deposits  ;  18  private  bankers,  with 
$369,792  capital  and  $2,102,077  deposits ;  and  3  savings  banks, 
with  $813.449  deposits.  The  insurance  cos.  paid  losses  in 
•1881  to  the  amount  of  (094.900. 

Population— 1860,  1,219,630;  1870.  1,225,163;  1880,  1,512,565 
(white  880,a58,  colored  631,707,  including  6  Chi.  and  85  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Richmond  (cap.), 
63,600;  Norfolk,  21,966;  Petersburg,  21,656:  Lynchburg, 
15,959 ;  Alexandria,  13,659 ;  Portsmouth,  including  navy- 
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yard,  11,390 ;  Danville,  7526 ;  Staunton,  6664 ;  Manchester, 
5729;  Fredericksburg,  5010;  Winchester,  4958. 


Education,  Etc.—  There  were,  in  1880,  555,807  children  of 
school  age  (5-21  yrs.),  of  whom  220,733  were  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  129,006.  Out 
of  an  aggregate  pop.,  10  yrs.  and  over,  of  1,059,034,  there 
were  360,495  unable  to  read,  and  430,352  unable  to  write ;  of 
the  latter  number  315,660  were  colored.  Total  expenditure 
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3,795 
25,327 
4,000 
11,329 
13,427 
3,777 
13,371 
28,384 
15,128 
9,147 
4,975 
14,513 
18,470 
6,670 
2,942 
12,227 
8,142 

24,408 
32,618 
17,546 
5,586 
10,377 
18,709 
10,080 
35,710 
4,482 
31,205 
5,004 
14,809 
16,707 
5,694 
15,540 
36,250 
17,243 
13,323 
5,512 
16,653 
25,085 
7,682 
3,794 
13,408 
10,540 

Iccomack  C.  H... 
;harlottesville  
Alexandria  . 

...           - 

S-E 
6-O 

6-F 

ImeliaC.  H  
ImherstC.  H  
ippomattox  C.  H. 

ppomattox  

6-F 
6-F 
6-E 
-E 
-D 

edford'.".  !'.".'-"!! 

ffarm  Springs.... 
Jbertv  

li'teto  rt  

"incastle. 

675 
238 
123 

1M 
426 
297 

"iss 

1,613 

irunswick  

-H 
-B 
6-G 
-F 
6-H 
-D 
6-H 
-F 

L*wrenceville  

Trun.lv 

uckingham  .  .  

Buckingham  C.  H. 
Knstburg 

.,'      \- 

Uillsville 

Carroll 

Charles  City  

Charles  City  C.  H. 
Smith  vi  IK-  

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

3-G 

6-E 
5-G 
-G 

Berry  ville... 

New  Castle 

Cumberland  

rumberlaiul  C.  H.. 

Dinwiddie  
;iizabeth  City  

-H 
-I 
6-1 
4-H 
4-G 
-D 
5-G 
-E 
3-G 
6-D 
6-1 
6-G 
-C 
5-G 
-H 
7-F 
6-H 
«-H 
7-E 

30,702 
8,303 
9,927 
12,952 
19,690 
9,824 
9,875 
18,264 
16,596 
5,875 
10,211 
10,313 
9,587 
4,634 
6,362 
27,828 
16,455 
66,179 
12,303 
4,151 
8,320 
4,425 
9,709 
5,742 
7,515 
5,355 
13,268 
20,929 
16,332 
10,403 
8,670 
6,200 
21,318 
4,981 
12,556 
11,576 
13,893 
4,381 
46,702 
8,046 
6,863 
9,291 
10,396 
8,462 
10,161 
31,343 
7,667 
12,004 
7,820 
8,273 
7,504 
6,538 
8,26 
6,50 
9.350 
16,058 
23,668 
11,10 
13,03 
14,93 
8,89 
12,28 
11,72 
6,420 
5.58 
7,88 
10,79 
5,71 
1,67 
16,81 
7,68 
4,78 
11,61 
7,19 

32,870 
10,689 
11,039 
16,025 
22,993 
13,255 
10,802 
25,084 
17,553 
8,794 
11,876 
10,292 
13,068 
5,830 
8,407 
33,588 
18,588 
82,703 
16,009 
5,164 
10,572 
5,422 
10,502 
6,397 
8,751 
6,160 
15,116 
23.K34 
18,942 
11,535 
10,562 
7,501 
24,610 
6,252 
16,693 
15.903 
16,536 
5,515 
58,657 
9,152 
7,929 
11,156 
13,052 
9,965 
12,833 
52,589 
7,817 
14,668 
10,054 
9,394 
9,180 
8,755 
9,291 
7,195 
13,105 
20,003 
29,567 
13.906 
17,233 
18,204 
12,160 
18,012 
14,828 
7,211 
7,391 
10,062 
12,861 
7,399 
2,258 
25,203 
8,846 
7.77J 
14,31* 
7,345 

Dinwiddie  C.  H... 

2°,684 
574 
376 
1,464 
340 
it.2,099 
315 
4,958 
285 
72 

"ise 

308 
322 
621 

63",6ob 
289 
154 

1,480 

"79 
277 
1,726 
345 

87 
461 

Tappabannock  
Fairfax  C.  H  

Fairfax  . 

Fauouier 

Warren  ton  

Floyd  C.  H.. 

S*l    " 

Palmyra 

Franklin        

Rnckv  Mount  
Winchester  

Frederick. 

Gloucester 

Gloucester  C.  H... 
Goochland  C.  H... 
Independence  
Stanardsville  
Hicksford  

Goochland  

Greene 

Halifax        

Halifax  C.  H  
Hanover  C.  H  
Richmond  .' 
Martins  ville  

Hanover 

Henry  

Isle  of  Wight.  

6-F 
7-1 
6-1 
6-1 
5-H 
M 
6-1 
7-A 
4-H 
5-G 
7-G 
5-G 
6-1 
7-G 
6-1 
7-D 
7-1 
6-F 
6-1 
7-J 
6-J 
5-1 
6-G 
5-G 
4-G 
7-D 
7-F 
6-G 
7-G 
6-H 
7-J 
4-H 
7-D 
4-G 
5-1 
6-E 
6-F 
5-F 
7-B 
7-A 
4-G 
7-C 
7-H 
5-H 
5-H 
7-1 
7-H 
7-C 
4-G 
7-1 
7-B 
6-1 
7-B 
7-D 
7-1 

sle  of  Wight  C.H. 
Williamsburg  
King  &  Queen  C.H. 
King  George  C.  H. 
King  William  C.H. 
Lancaster  C.  H  
onesville  

Cing  and  Queen.  .  . 
King  George  
King  William.... 
^ancaster  

Louisa 

Leesburg  
Louisa  C.H  

Madison  C.  H.  ..'. 
Mathews-  

Madison  

Mecklenburg  
Middlesex  
Montgomery  
Nansemond  

ioydton  

382 
103 
766 
1,963 

ll'^90 
dist.3,653 
dist.  2,063 
173 
547 
632 
114 
543 
84 
2,058 

dist.  r,285 
212 
254 
115 
1,759 
2,771 
2,831 
244 
155 
1,000 
919 
95 

"22 
'829 

1*064 
dist.  2,156 

r,885 
250 

Christiansburg  .  .  . 
Suffolk     

New  Kent  
Norfolk  

New  Kent  C.  H.. 
Portsmouth  

Northampton  
Northumberland. 
Nottoway  
Orange  .".  

Heathsville  
Nottawav  C.  H... 
Orange  C.  H  

Stuart  

Pittsvlvania  
Powhatan  
Prince  Edward.  . 
Prince  George... 
Princess  Anne.  .  . 
Prince  William. 
Pulaski 

Chatham  
Powhatan  C.  H.. 
Farmville  
Prince  George  C.H 
Princess  Anne  C.H 
Brents  ville  
Newbern  
Washington  
Warsaw  
Salem  

Rappahannock  .  . 

Rockbridge  
Rockingham  
Russell 

Lexington  
Harrisonburg...  . 

Estillville  
Woodstock  

.Jerusalem  
SpottsvlvaniaC.H 
Stafford  C.  H.... 
Surrv  C.H  
Sussex  C.  H  
Tazewell  C.  H.. 
Front  Roval  
Warwick'C.  H.. 
1  Abingdon  
Mcntross  
WiseC.  H  
Wvtheville  
YoVktown  

Shenandoah.-... 

So  n't)  lamp  ton  .... 
Spottevlyania.... 
Stafford  

Sussex!""IIIl 

Tazewell  
Warren  
Warwick  
Washington  .... 
Westmoreland  . 
Wise  
Wythe  
York  

Total  

1,225,16 

1,512,56. 

The  Univ.  of  V.  at  Charlottesville,  and  Washington  and  }.<•>• 
Univ.  at  Lexington,  are  the  prin.  There  are  aiwi  normal 
schools  and  many  sems.  for  higher  education  of  women. 
There  were  pub.  in  1882  in  V.,  176  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, 17  of  which  were  daily.  There  are  3  State  insane  asy- 
lums, and  1  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Churches.—  The  Bap.  denomination  leads,  with  1316  chs., 
703  ministers,  and  205,909  members  ;  M.  E.  S..  315  ministers, 
88,326  members;  Presb.  S.,  226  chs.,  162  ministers,  18,894 
members;  Disciples  of  Christ,  150  chs.,  115  ministers.  16,500 
members  ;  P.  E.,  140  chs.,  128  ministers,  12.616  members ; 
there  are  about  20  other  denominations,  having  50  to  12,000 
members  each. 

History.— -V.  was  the  earliest  settled  of  the  Eng.  colonies, 
but  the  first  attempts  at  planting  a  colony  there  well-nigh 
miscarried.    On  May  13, 1607,  the  first  party  of  105  colonists, 
sent  out  by  the  Lond.  Va.  Co.,  landed  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Old  Jamestown.    They  were  mostly  a  company  of  needy 
adventurers,  and  the  whole  company  would  have  perished 
but  for  the  enterprise  of  Capt,  John  Smith.    Smith  took 
command  of  the  colonists,  and  held  it  until  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  Lond.  Va.  Co.  should  make  their  appear- 
ance.   Nine  vessels  had  been  sent  out  by  the  company  with 
500  colonists,  and  the  admiral,  Sir  George  Somers,  the  vice- 
admiral,  Christopher  Newport,  the  lieut.-gov.,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  and  the  high  marshal.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  all  embarked 
on  the  same  vessel ;  this  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  Ber- 
mudas, but  all  the  passengers  were  saved  ;  one  of  the  other 
vessels  was  lost,  but  the  remaining  7  arrived  safely  at 
Jamestown,  but  without  any  rulers.    They  were  as  worth 
less  as  their  predecessors,  and  Smith  had  great  trouble  with 
them.    Having  been  severely  wounded  by  an  accident   he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Eng.  in  Dec.  1609.    He  left  500 
colonists,  well  supplied  with  all  necessaries.    Six  montl 
later,  the  number  of  colonists  had  dwindled  to  60,  and  these 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.    At  this  juncture  (June  1 
Newport,  Gates,  and  Somers  arrived  at  Jamestown  with 
150  men  and  a  moderate  store  of  supplies,  but  finding  the 
colonists  in  so  sad  a  plight  they  resolved  to  abandon  V . As 
they  descended  the  river,  they  met  Lord  De  la  ^  arr  w 
ships,  bringing  supplies  and  colonists.    They  then  returned 
to  JamestowS,  and  Lord  De  la  Warr  established  a  trading- 
post  at  Hampton.    Lord  De  la  Warr's  health  failing  he 
turned  to  Eng.,  leaving  Capt.  George  Percy  as  his  deputy. 
Ne™  settlements  were  made  at  Henrico  and  at  what  is  now 
City  Point,  and  the  lands,  which  had  previously  been  he  d 
in  common,  were  divided  among  the  colonists     Lord  De  la 
Warr  returned  to  resume  the  governorship,  but  died  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.    Sir  George  Yeardley,  who  succeeded 
him  was  more  popular.    The  culture  of  tobacco  became 
profitable  -new  and  more  favorable  laws  were  made ;  ser- 
vants began  to  come  into  the  colony  in  1619  from  2  sources 
-felons  or  convicts  sent  over  from  Eng.  prisons  and  sold  to 
the  planters  for  a  term  of  yrs.,  and ^  negro .staves  brought  by 
Dutch  vessels  from  the  Afr.  coast.    In  1624-25    he  l >  a.  to. 
was  dissolved  by  writ  of  quo  warranto,  and  the  colony  re 
verted  to  the  Crown     In  1652  the  colonists  reluctantly  sub- 
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secession.  There  was  a  long  discussion,  but  on  Apr.  17, 
3  days  after  the  capture  of  Ft.  Sumter,  the  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed  by  88  yeas  to  55  nays.  The  W.  coun- 
ties opposed  it.  and  as  a  result  the  State  of  W.  Va.  was 
formed  in  Oct.  of  the  same  yr.  Richmond  became  the  cap. 
of  the  Confed.  States  in  the  summer  of  1861.  The  State  was 
occupied  by  hostile  armies  during  the  whole  of  the  c.  war 
that  followed.  The  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Camifex  Ferry, 
Ball's  Bluff,  WnUantabmg,  Winchester,  Hanover  C.  H.,  Seven 
Pines  ami  Fair  (  >aks.  "  the  7  days."  June  and  July  1862,  Cross 
Keys  andrort  Republic,  Cedar  Mountain,  Manassas,  Fred- 
ericksburg,  Chaneellorsville,  Hanover  Junction,  the  series 
of  battles  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor  in  May  and 
June  1864,  Petersburg,  Cedar  Creek,  Winchester,  Fisher's 
Hill,  the  battles  in  the  Valley,  Lynchburg,  Hatcher's  Run, 
Five  Forks,  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  and  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  together  with  many  less  important  actions, 
were  all  on  Virginian  soil.  During  a  part  of  this  time  there 
were  2  State  govts.,  the  cos.  which  were  loyal  and  under 
Federal  control  having  instituted  a  State  govt.  at  Alex- 
andria in  1863.  The  State  remained  under  military  control 
till  Jan.  26,  1870,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Union  by  Cong. 
under  a  const,  adopted  by  the  people  July  1869,  and  compli- 
ance with  the  other  provisions  of  the  reconstruction  acts. 
Governors. 


Officers  under  the  Virginia  Co. 
w.  M.  Wingfleld,  pres 


Offi 
Eow 


1607 


.      .  .. 

John  Ratcliffe,  pres  ........  1607-08 


,         ........ 

Capt.  John  Smith,  pres  .....  1608-OH 


Sir  George  Percy,  pres 


'" 


1609  John,  Lord  Dunmore,  gov.  1772-76 
State  Governors  of  the   Revolu- 


Sir  OPO   Yparrtlov  W>v        '  1019-21 

Francis  Wvltt  .....  162W5 

-a 
Governors   and  Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernors  under  the  Crown. 
Sir  George  Yeardley  ......  1626-27 

Francis  West  ...............  1627-28 


............... 

John  Potts  .................  1628-29  Beverly  Randolph  .........  1,88-91 

John  Hervey  ...............  1629-35  Henry  Lee.  ...............  }™HS 

John  West....  1635  Robert  Brooke  .............  Ii94-9fi 

John  Hervey.  ...  ...  1635-39  James  Wood  ...............  1796-99 

Francis  Wyatt  1639-41  James  Monroe  ............  1799-1802 


Wy 
Sir  William  Berkeley  ......  1641-4 


...... 

Richard  Kemp,  lieut.-gov..  .       1645  William  H.  Cabell  ..........  1805-08 


mp,  li 
Berk 


Sir  William  Berkeley  ......  1645-52 


Governors  (.Commonwealth). 

Richard  Bennett 1652- 

Edward  Digges 

Samuel  Matthews 1658-60 

Governors  under  the  Crown. 

Sir  William  Berkeley 1660-77 

Herbert  Jeffries,  It.-gov 1677 

Herbert  Jeffrie?,  gov 

Henry  Chicheley 1678-79 


..  .  . 
Francis  Nicholson,  It.-gov.  .  1690-92 


.. 
Francis  Nicholson,  gov...  1698-1  704 


...  ........... 

The  earl  of  Orkney...  .....  1704-05  William  Smith  ............  1846-49 

Edward  Nott,  lieut.-gov.  .  .  1705-06  John  B.  Floyd  .............  1849-52 

Edmund  Jennings,  lt-gov..  .  1706-10  Joseph  Johnson  ............  1852-56 

Robert  Hunter,  It.-gov  .....       1710  Henry  A.  Wise  ............  1856-60 

Alex.  Spotswood.  It.-gov...  1710-22 
Hugh  Drysdale,  lieut.-gov..  1722-26 
Robert  Carter,  lieut.-gov...  1726-27 


oe  aer,  eu.-gov...  -27 
William  Gooch,  lieut.-gov.  .  1727-19 
John  Robinson,  Sr.,  It.-gov.  1749 
Lord  Albemarle,  gov  .......  1749-50 


John  Blair,  lieut.-gov  ......       1768 

Norbonie    Berkeley,   Lord 
de  Botetourt,  gov  ........  1768-70 

William  Kelson,  It.-gov  ----  1770-72 


Thomas  Nelson 


............        1781 

Benjamin  Harrison  .........  1781-84 

Patrick  Henry  .............  1784-86 

Edmund  Randolph  ........  1786-88 

Governors  after  adoption  of  U.  S. 
Constitution. 


John  Page  ..................  1802-05 


John  Tyler 


i  Monroe 1811 

..e  W.  Smith 1811-12 

James  Barbour 1812-14 

Wilson  C.  Nicholas 1814-16 

James  P.  Preston 1816-19 

Thomas  M.  Randolph 1819-22 

'  James  Pleasant 1822-25 

John  Tyler 1825-27 

1677-78  William  B.  Giles 1827-30 

__, 1678-79  John  Floyd 1&30-34 

Thomas,  Lord  Culpeper 1679-80  Littleton  W.  Tazewell 1834-36 

Henry  Chicheley,  It.-gov. . .  1680-84  Windham  Robertson  (act.).  1836-37 

Lord  Howard  of  Efflngham.  1684-89  David  Campbell 1837-40 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  It.-gov. . .  1689-90  Thomas  W.  Gilmer 1840-41 


John  Rutherford  ...........  1841-42 


........... 

Sir  Edmund  Andros,  gov...  1692-98  John  M.Gregory  ...........  1842-43 


James  McDowell  ...........  1843^6 


John  Letchcr  ...............  1860-64 

Francis  H.  Pierpont  ........  1864-68 


Henry  H.  Wells 

Gilbert  C.  Walker 

James  L.  Kemper  ..........  1874-78 

Fred.  W.  M.  Holliday  ......  1878-82 


1868-70 
1870-74 


,         .......  .      .      .  ...... 

Louis  Burwell,  lieut-gov.  .  .  1750-52  W.  E.  Cameron.  .  .  ...  1882-86 

Robt.  Dinwiddie,  lieut-gov.  1752-58 
John  Blair,  lieut.-gov  ......       1758 

Francis  Fauquicr,  gov  .....  1758-68 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOPPORD. 

Virginia,  city  and  R.  R.  junc.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  111.,  32 
m.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  was  laid  out  in  1836.  Pop.  1870, 
954  ;  1880,  1420. 

Virginia,  or  Verglnla,  a  Rom.  maiden,  daughter  of 
Lucius  Virginius,  a  patrician,  and  betrothed  to  Lucius  Icil- 
ms.  The  decemvir  Appius  Claudius  devised  with  one  of  his 
clients  a  plot  to  obtain  possession  of  her,  under  pretence 
that  she  was  a  slave  ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  maiden's  father  and  lover,  the  decemvir  had  in  his 
magisterial  capacity  adjudged  her  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
accomplice,  Virginius  plunged  a  knife  into  his  daughter's 
breast  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  and  the  people,  excited 
by  this  tragedy,  overthrew  the  govt.  of  the  decemvirs  and 
Appius  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

Virginia  City,  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Mont.,  on  the 
».  bank  ot  Alder  Creek  and  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.,  nearly  6000  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold- 
mines of  Alder  Gulch,  to  which  it  owes  its  settlement  in 
1863,  and  which  has  yielded  over  $40,000,000.  It  was  the 
cap.  of  the  Terr,  until  Jan.  1875.  Pop.  1870,  867  ;  1880.  624 

Virginia  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Storey  co.,  Nev'  is 
the  chief  mining  centre  of  the  Pacific  coast,  containing  the 
famous  Comstock  Lode,  which  has  yielded  gold  and  silver 
ore  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  per  month.  The  city  is  built 
at  K  base  of  Mt.  Davidson.  Pop.  1870,  7048  ;  1880,  10,917 

Virginia  military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Va  ,  es- 
tablished by  Va.  in  1839  upon  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.  A  State  arsenal,  containing  30,000  stand  of  arms 
was  located  here  and  guarded  by  a  company  of  soldiers  at 
an  annual  charge  to  the  State  of  $6000.  Through  the  ear- 
nest efforts  of  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  Esq.,  this  appropriation  was 
transferred  to  the  support  of  the  V.  M.  I.,  the  cadets  admit- 
ted by  the  State,  free  for  board  and  tuition,  doing  duty  as  a 
guard  in  consideration  therefor.  Beside  the  State  cadets 
admitted  upon  the  basis  of  free  board  and  tuition,  a  large 
number  of  pay  cadets  are  received  each  yr.,  whose  annual 


expenses  are  about  $500.  The  depts.  of  instruction  embrace 
—(1)  math. :  (2)  Lat.  and  Eng. ;  (3)  practical  engineering ;  (4) 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology:  (5)  inf.,  cav.,  and  artil. 
tactics ;  (6)  natural  and  experimental  philos.  ;  (7)  practical 
astron.,  physics,  descriptive  geog.,  and  geodesy  ;  (8)  min- 
eralogy, geol.,  and  metallurgy ;  (9)  general  and  applied 
chem. :  (10)  modern  langs.,  Fr.  and  Ger.  ;  (11)  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineering  and  applied  mechanics.  Each  of  these 
depts.  is  under  the  charge  of  a  prof.,  with  assistant  profs, 
from  the  graduates  as  instructors. 

Virginia.  University  of,  an  inst.  of  learning  near 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  co., Va.,  chartered  in  1819  through 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Among  the  peculiar  feat- 
ures which  distinguish  the  Univ.  of  Va.  from  all  other  Amer. 
insts.,  the  prin.  one  is  its  division  into  separate  schools,  19 
in  number,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  prof.,  who  in  several 
instances  has  assistant  instructors.  There  is  no  general 
curriculum,  but  students  select  their  schools,  usually  3  in 
number,  for  each  yr.,  and  receive  upon  examination  'their 
respective  degrees,  which  may  be  of  six  different  kinds  — 
namely,  for  proficiency  in  separate  branches,  for  graduation 
in  a  single  school,  and  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  letters,  of 
science  and  of  arts,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  reserved  for 
those  who  have  grad.  in  a  sufficient  number  of  the  schools. 
The  inst.  is  under  State  patronage,  having  enjoyed  from 
the  beginning  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000,  a  sum 
which  in  1875  was  increased  to  $30,000,  on  condition  of  free 
tuition  for  suitably  prepared  students  who  may  be  natives. 
There  are  11  competitive  scholarships  open  to  students  from 
any  State,  and  40  agricultural  scholarships  in  connection 
with  the  dept.  of  agriculture  founded  in  1869  by  Samuel 
Miller  of  Lynchburg  with  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 

Virgin  ITIary.    See  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  OP  THE 
VIRGIN  MARY;  MARY,  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN,  and  PURIFICA- 
TION OP  THE  VIRGIN. 
Vlroqua,  Wis.    See  APPENDIX. 
Virus.     See  APPENDIX. 

Visa'lia,  city,  cap.  of  Tulare  co.,  Cal.,  about  200  m.  S.  E. 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  within  the  delta  of  Kaweah  River. 
Pop.  1870,  913  ;  1880,  1418. 

Vlscontl.  vgs-kon'te  [from  the  Lat.  vicecomites,  "  vis- 
counts"], a  Lombard  family,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Milan  and  extended  its  power  over  the  whole  of  N.  It.  from 
Venice  to  Florence.  The  members  of  the  family  were  con- 
spicuous as  shrewd  politicians,  able  gens.,  and  great  patrons 
of  lit.  and  art ;  but  they  were  generally  unscrupulous  and 
cruel,  and  conspiracies,  depositions,  and  assassinations  fill 
the  pages  of  their  history.  With  GIAN  GALEAZZO  (1378-1402) 
the  power  of  the  family  culminated.  He  founded  the  li- 
brary at  Pavia.  re-established  the  Univ.  at  Piacenza,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  built  the 
Certosa  and  the  bridge  across  the  Ticino  at  Pavia,  etc.  He 
conquered  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  etc.,  bought  the  title  of 
duke  of  Milan  from  the  emp.  Wenceslas,  and  aspired  to  the 
royal  crown  of  It.,  when  he  suddenly  d.  from  the  plague. 
Vlscuni.  See  MISTLETOE. 

Vlsh'nu,  the  second  person  of  the  Hindoo  Trimurti. 
While  Brahma  is  said  to  create,  and  Siva  to  destroy,  the 
chief  function  of  V.  is  said  to  be  preservation.  V.  is  pre- 
sented to  us  under  almost  innumerable  aspects.  If  we  are 
to  believe  his  votaries  and  those  who  have  written  in  praise 
of  him,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  he  stands  alone,  as 
the  incomparable  chief  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  V.  as  a  god  is  his  avatars.  It  is  his 
incarnations  which  present  him  to  us  as  he  is  supposed  to 
be,  the  champion  of  gods  and  men.  First,  we  come  to  the 
incarnation  in  which  V.  took  the  form  of  a  fish.  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  hist,  of  this  avatar  has  some  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Hebraic  account  of  the  Deluge. 
Brahma,  we  are  told,  fell  asleep,  and  a  demon  saw  him  thus 
unconscious.  The  demon's  name  was  Hayagriva,  who  took 
the  opportunity  to  steal  the  Vedas.  These  Vedas  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  4  mouths  of  Brahma.  Hayagriva  succeed- 
ed in  robbing  Brahma,  but  was  caught  in  the  act  and  fact 
by  the  ever- watchful  V.,  who  determined  to  slay  the  doughty 
devil.  V.  took  the  form  of  a  fish.  The  sage  Manu  was  per- 
forming his  religious  ablutions.  The  fish  slipped  into  his 
hands,  addressed  the  pious  sage,  and  claimed  protection 
from  the  larger  fish.  Manu  consented,  and  placed  it  in  a 
pitcher  of  water.  But  the  fish  grew  so  large  that  he  placed 
It  in  a  pond.  Then  the  pond  was  found  too  small,  and  the 
fish  was  placed  in  a  lake.  Then  nothing  but  the  sea  would 
contain  the  enormous  creature ;  whereupon  Manu  became 
convinced  of  the  divine  character  of  the  fish.  "  Satyavrata 
now  understood  that  the  fish  was  none  other  than  Nara- 
yana.  and  after  he  had  paid  his  adoration  to  the  god,  V. 
revealed  to  him  the  imminence  of  a  deluge  which  would 
destroy  the  world,  and  told  him  that  a  large  vessel  would 
appear  to  him,  in  which  he  was  to  embark,  together  with 
the  7  Rishis,  taking  with  him  all  the  plants  and  all  the  seeds 
of  created  things.  Manu  obeyed  the  behest  of  the  god,  and 
when  the  water  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  V.  again  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  fish,  with  a  single 
horn  10  thousand  m.  long,  and  to  this  horn  Manu  attached 
the  vessel,  V.'s  serpent  serving  as  a  cord.  While  thus  float- 
ing in  the  vessel,  Manu  was  instructed  by  the  fish-god  in  the 
philosophical  doctrines  and  the  science  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit ;  and  after  the  deluge  had  subsided,  the  fish-god  kill- 
ed Hayagriva.  restored  the  Vedas  to  Brahma,  and  taught 
them  to  the  Manu  Satyavrata." 

Next  comes,  in  the  usual  order  assigned,  the  tortoise  ava- 
tar. The  gods  had  been  growing  weak  ;  the  demons  were 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Even  the  men  on  earth,  by 
performing  meritorious  acts  of  austerity  or  by  offering  up 
extraordinary  sacrifices,  were  getting  stronger,  and  equal 
in  strength  with  the  gods  themselves.  So  the  gods,  after 
solemn  consultation,  repaired  to  the  omnipotent  V.,  who 
directed  them  to  churn  the  ocean  of  milk,  with  the  mt. 
Mandara  for  their  churning-stick.  This  was  to  be  stuck 
down  into  the  sea,  cone  downward,  and  the  long  serpent  of 
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V.,  Vasuki,  to  be  coiled  round  the  rat.  The  demons  were  to 
pull  at  the  head  of  the  snake,  and  the  gods  to  pull  at  the 
tail,  each  alternately,  so  that  the  mt,  should  revolve  in  the 
sea  of  milk,  and  churn  it.  V.  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
tortoise,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  support  the 
mt.  on  his  back  while  it  revolved  on  the  pivot  of  his  scales. 
All  this  was  done  that  the  nectar  of  immortality,  called 
Amrita,  should  be  obtained  for  the  prods,  that  their  strength 
might  be  renewed  and  perfect  invulnerability  obtained. 

We  now  come  to  the  avatar  in  which  V.  takes  upon  him- 
self the  form  of  a  boar.  In  one  version  of  the  legend,  Brahma 
tries  to  reach  the  head  of  Siva,  while  V.  assumes  the  form 
of  a  boar,  and,  digging  to  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  tries 
to  arrive  at  the  feet  of  the  god.  But  he  is  the  illimitable 
one.  Brahma  descends,  and  tries  to  make  believe  he  has 
accomplished  the  feat  he  attempted,  but  is  exposed  and 
cursed  by  Siva.  V.  ascends  crestfallen,  his  tusks  utterly 
worn  out,  without  having  been  near  the  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose.  But,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  Brahma 
who,  taking  the  form  of  a  boar,  tried  to  raise  up  the  earth 
above  the  waters.  The  deluge  was  wickedness ;  the  boar 
was  the  power  of  religious  ceremonial. 

The  Vamana-avatqra,  or  incarnation  in  which  V.  appears 
as  a  dwarf,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  pleas- 
ing of  his  many  appearances  among  mortals.  King  Bali 
was  so  powerful  a  monarch  that  he  overcame  Indra  him- 
self. He  was  lord  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  tyrannized 
over  the  greatest  gods.  By  excessive  austerities  and  un- 
rivalled sacrifices  he  became  so  powerful  that  it  was  only 
by  craft  that  the  almighty  V.  could  himself  overcome  him. 
So,  while  Bali  was  performing  on  an  extraordinary  scale  a 
sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  gods,  so  that  thereby  he  might 
acquire  still  more  power  by  his  meritorious  action,  and  rule 
more  despotically  and  supremely  than  ever,  a  dwarf  ap- 
proached him  and  did  him  reverence.  Bali  was  pleased, 
and  asked  the  little  Brahman  what  he  would  like  for  a  gift. 
The  dwarf  said,  "  Only  as  much  ground  as  I  can  cover  by 
taking  three  steps."  This  comical  request  was  at  once 

granted,  when  the  god  leaped  up  as  the  mightiest  of  the 
ost  of  heaven,  and,  placing  one  foot  on  earth,  one  on  the 
middle  space,  and  one  over  heaven,  gained  to  himself  the 
three  worlds,  leaving  only  hell  to  Bali.  In  the  next  avatar 
V.  appears  as  a  man-lion,  and  this  incarnation  is  called 
Nr'isinha-avatara.  In  it  the  Preserver  is  represented  as 
saving  the  gods  from  the  might,  acquired  by  the  most  rig- 
orous penances,  of  Hiran'yakas'ipu.  This  man  could  not 
die.  He  was  lord  of  all  the  universe.  He  performed  the 
omnipotent,  god-overpowering  horse-sacrifice.  But  even 
in  his  case  the  wily  V.  was  too  much  for  him,  and  again  up- 
held the  might  and  supremacy  of  heaven. 

Hiran'yakaf>'ipu,  in  consequence  of  his  prolonged  merito- 
rious austerities  and  sacrifices,  forced  from  Brahma  the 
gift  of  a  life  which  could  not  be  destroyed  by  any  created 
being.  His  motive  was  anger  against  V.  The  moment 
Hiran'yakas'ipu  obtained  this  invulnerability,  he  began  to 
molest  the  gods  and  to  persecute  the  votaries  of  V.  At 
length  V.  took  upon  himself  to  slay  this  demon  without 
there  being  any  need  for  Brahma's  vow  being  broken.  He 
came,  therefore,  not  in  the  form  of  a  being  which  hat] 
been  "created,"  but  as  a  new  creation,  a  man-lion,  anc 
tore  the  heart  of  the  demon  from  out  of  his  breast  with  his 
sharp  claws. 

The  Parasu-Rama  avatar  of  V.  is  not  very  interesting,  as 
its  glory  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  great  Ramachandra 
Avatdra.  It  was  the  liberation  of  the  universe  from  Arjuna 
of  the  thousand  arms  which  was  accomplished  under  this 
incarnation.  Arjuna  acquired  malignant  power  by  deeds 
of  unexampled  piety.  Ariuna  was  of  the  military  class  01 
Hindoos,  a  Kshatriya,  and  V.  vowed  to  extirpate  him  anc 
his  whole  caste.  Using  an  axe  or  a  bow,  he  did  this ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  legend  is  in  essence  historical 
recording  a  great  struggle  in  primeval  times  between  Brah 
mans  and  Kshatriyas. 

The  avatar  of  V.  as  Rama  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  Oriental  myths,  and  is  given  in  full  in  that  magnificent 
epic,  the  Ramayana.  The  whole  history  of  this  incarnation 
is  one  wild  fight  with  demons  and  powers.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  myth  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
inroad  of  S.  Indian  Aryans  into  Ceylon. 

Next  comes  the  Krishna  avatar.    Krishna  was  born  a  hero 
and  champion  of  the  great  Panduva  kings  in  their  wars 
against  the  Kurus.    He  first  comes  to  earth  as  the  opponen 
of  Kama,  the  fiend-king,  who  terrorized  over  gods  and  men 
To  annihilate  Kausa,  he,  with  Balarama,  determined  to  be 
come  incarnate,  born  of  the  7th  and  8th  births  of  Devaki 
When  a  few  yrs.  old  they  killed  powerful  demons  and  played 
all  kinds  of  pranks  with  shepherds,  uprooting  trees  over 
turning  heavy  wagons,  etc.    When  7  yrs.  old  he  killed  a  . 
headed  snake-demon  on  the  Jumna.    A  little  time  afterward 
he  persuaded  some  votaries  of  Indra  to  worship  the  mt 
Govardhana,  rather  than  V.  himself.    This  greatly  incensed 
the  sky-god,  who.  to  punish  the  land,  sent  down  for  a  Wttoij 
week  a  deluge  of  rain  on  the  shepherds  who  had  left  on 
worshipping  him ;  but  these  were  not  injured,  for 'Krishna 
tore  up  by  its  roots  the  mt,  Govardhana,  and  held  H 
base  upward,  like  an  umbrella,  over  the  heads  of  those  wh( 
obeyed  his  behests  !    Finally,  Indra  worshipped  Krishna  a 
omnipotent.    V.  now  took  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  car 
lust.    His  dark-blue  face  and  comely  form  at  once  produc 
an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  susceptible  Gopis,  or  sn 
herdesses,  and  led  to  a  thousand  of  them  being  ravished  by 
Krishna.    Krishna  and  his  brother  at  length  slay  theii grea 
enemy  Kausa,  after  having  killed  2  of  his  pu«l»t .beta e 
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from  a  hunter's  bow.    The  hunter  thought  he  w 

and  wounded  him  in  the  sole  of  his  foot.    Much  more ,  migh 

be  written  of  V.,  but  we  must  conclude  our  re m»'ks  »?  ,a 

passing  allusion  to  the  Booddha  avatar,  the  9th.    1 


dently  a  late  Invention  of  the  Jaina  sect,  who  tried  to  recon- 
ile  Brahmanism  with  Booddhism.  The  last  avatar  is  yet  to 
ome.  when  the  great  god  with  the  4  hands  will  accomplish 
ill  things  in  the  final  Kalki  avatar.     [From  orig.  art.  ii>  J.'s 
'nil-.  '>'.,  by  K.  C.  CAI.DWEI.L.] 
Visible  Speech.    See  DEAF  AKI>  DUMB. 
ViMlifoths.    See  GOTHS. 

Vision, vizh'un  [Lat.  risio,  "seeing."  >i//f>v.  to  "see"], 
he  power  or  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  forms  and 
;olors  of  objects  through  the  sense  of  sight.  The  faculty 
tself  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  but  the  physical  conditions 
lecessary  to  its  manifestation  are  capable  of  very  explicit 
statement.  The  medium  of  V.  is  light,  and  the  organ  of  V. 
s  the  eye.  Of  this  organ  the  structure  lias  been  described 
mder  it  proper  title.  (See  KYK.  > 
Vision,  Defects  of.  See  SIGHT,  DEFECTS  OP. 
Visita'tion  Nuns,  first  established  in  1610  at  Annecy, 
Savoy,  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Dhantal,  received  papal  approbation  in  1620 ;  introduced 
nto  the  U.  S.  in  1808  by  Teresa  Lalor. 

Vis'tula  [Pol.  Wisla;  Ger.  Weiclud],  river  of  Europe, 
rises  in  Aus.  Silesia  in  the  Carpathian  Mts.,  3000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  flows  with  a  winding  course,  but  generally  in  a  X. 
direction,  through  Poland  and  E.  Prus.,  and  enters  the  Bal- 
tic through  several  mouths.  Its  entire  course  is  616  m. ;  at 
its  entrance  into  Poland,  after  re'ceiving  the  San,  it  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels. 

Vital  Statistics  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  sta- 
tistical science  which  has  for  its  office  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  facts  relative  to  the  3  epochs  of  human  life, 
including  special  information  bearing  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  the  causes  of  disease ;  and  from  the  study 
of  these  facts  the  discovery  of  certain  laws  bearing  upon 
the  increase  of  pop.  and  the  duration  of  human  life.  The 
birth,  the  marriage,  and  the  death  of  an  individual  are  the 
3  events  which  should  be  recorded  arid  preserved  among 
public,  archives  for  future  reference. 

Birth-rates  are  usually  estimated  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  pop.  or  to  every  1000  of  the  pop. :  and  in  countries 
where  the  registration  has  been  brought  to  any  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection  it  is  found  that  the  annual  number 
of  recorded  births  varies  from  29  to  40  for  every  1000.  It  is 
also  shown  that  more  boys  than  girls  are  born.  Several  in- 
genious theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  this 
excess  of  male  over  female  births.  But  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  one  strong  determining  cause  of  the  excess  of 
male  over  female  births  is  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  the 
parents.  Times,  places,  and  seasons  all  exert  their  influence 
upon  birth-rates.  In  times  of  prosperity  and  plenty  we  may 
expect  more  births  than  during  periods  of  reverses,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine.  In  N.  countries,  where  many  marriages 
occur  late  in  life,  there  will  be  fewer  births  than  among  the 
more  precocious  inhabs.  of  warmer  countries.  The  birth- 
rate is  usually  highest  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  yr.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Buck  of  Hamburg,  of  1000  births.  312  take 
place  between  midnight  and  6  A.  M.,  249  between  6  A.  M.  and 
noon,  183  between  noon  and  6  p.  *.,  and  256  between  6  p.  *. 
and  midnight. 

Marriage  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  favorable  to 
longevity.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Fr.,  Belg.,  and 
Hoi  ,  married  men  from  25  to  80  yrs.  of  age  die  at  the  rate 
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unmarried  at  the  rate  of  13,  and  widowers  at  the  rate  o 
17V4    On  the  other  hand,  men  who  marry  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  20  yrs.  die  as  rapidly  as  men  aged  from  60  to  ,0 
From  30  to  35  yrs.  of  age  spinsters  die  at  the  rate  of  11.  an 
wives  at  the  rate  of  9.  per  1000  per  annum  while  under  25 
the  mortality  is  somewhat  greater  in  wives  than  to  spin: 
The  expectation  of  a  man  married  at  25  is  that  he  will  liv 
to  the  age  of  65,  while  that  of  the  unmarried  man  ofthe 
same  a|f!s  that  he  will  live  to  the  age  of  60.    The  married 
woman  at  25  may  expect  to  attain  the  age  of  «,  the  un- 
married that  of  56.    Crime  is  least  rife  among  the  married, 
more  so  among  the  widowed,  and  most  common  among 
those  who  have  never  married.  Marriages  of  consauguimty 


marriages  a Tt£n'g  tendency  to  insanity,  idiocy,  deaf-mut- 
ism,  scrofula,  or  some  physical  deformity. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of 
death-records  as  indicating  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  city  or  country,  it  is  necessary 
have  a  complete  registration  of  births,  the  amount  of  yearly 
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or  proteid  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  eggs.    It  is  deemed  to 
be  meri-ly  a  mixture  of  ordinary  albumen  and  caseine. 

Vltel'llns  <AI-LUS>,  b.  in  Kome  Sept.  24,  15  A.  D.,  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Tiberius.  Caligula.  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
Galba  sent  him  to  Ger.  in  Dec.  68,  as  commander  of  the 
legions  there,  and  here  he  was  proclaimed  emp.  by  the  sol- 
diers Jan.  3,  01).  Galba  was  murdered  Jan.  15,  and  Sp.  and 
Gallia  recognized  V.  In  Rome  Otho  had  assumed  the  im- 
perial dignity,  but  he  was  defeated  at  Bedriacum  by  V.  s 
gens  and  slabbed  himself  Apr.  15,  69.  July  18,  V.  entered 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Meanwhile  Vespasian  had 
been  proclaimed  emp.  by  the  armies  of  the  East,  and  his 
gens,  approached  It.  V.  was  found  hiding  in  a  corner  ot 
the  palace,  dragged  out  into  the  Forum,  and  put  to  death 
by  a  common  soldier  Dec.  21,  69. 

Vlter'foo  [anc.  Ytterbium],  a  city  and  commune  in  the 
prov.  of  Rome,  Central  It.,  in  a  region  fertile  in  a  great 
variety  of  agricultural  products,  among  which  hemp  is  par- 
ticularly important,  with  rich  pasturage  and  many  valuable 
mineral  deposits.  From  these  sources  is  derived  a  great 
quantity  of  raw  material,  the  elaboration  of  which  fur- 
nishes employment  to  many  laborers.  V.  has  also  several 
mineral  springs,  very  various  in  temperature  and  composi- 
tion, which  are  beneficial  in  many  diseases.  With  these 
great  natural  advantages  V.  naturally  very  early  became  an 
Important  seat  of  industry  and  civilization.  Pop.  19,654. 
Vltl  Islands.  See  FIJI  ISLANDS. 

Vlt'rilied  Forts,  a  remarkable  class  of  pre- historic 
fortifications  almost  peculiar  to  Scot,  and  its  islands.  They 
are  made  of  silicious  stone,  and  the  inside  has  been  vitrified 
by  the  action  of  fire  and  of  wood-ashes,  the  stone  being 
transformed  into  a  kind  of  glass. 
Vitriol,  Oil  of.  See  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
Vlt'rlols  [Lat.  vitrum,  from  the  glassy  character  of  the 
crystals],  a  generic  name  among  the  earlier  chemists  for  the 
sulphates,  often  still  applied  in  common  lang.  Thus,  fer- 
rous sulphate  is  green,  V.  or  iron  V.,  cupric  sulphate  is  blue 
V.  or  copper  V.,  zinc  sulphate  is  white  V.  or  zinc  V. 

Vltrn'vlns  Pol'llo,  a  Rom.  architect  and  author  of  a 
treatise  on  arch,  in  10  books,  dedicated  to  the  emp.  Augus- 
tus, and  which  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been 
composed  about  B.  c.  14.  In  respect  to  its  subject  it  is  very 
important,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  V.  discussed  his  art  in  its  widest  sense.  In  the 
first  7  books  he  treats  of  arch,  proper,  ecclesiastical  and 
private  building  ;  in  the  8th,  of  water  and  aqueducts ;  in  the 
9th.  of  sun-dials  :  and  in  the  10th,  of  machines. 
Vittoria  Colonna.  See  COLONNA  (VITTORIA). 
VIves,  vee'ves  (JUAN  Luis),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Valencia,  Sp., 
in  Mar.  1492,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris  and  Louvain, 
after  which  he  visited  Eng.,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Ox.,  1517  ;  was  employed  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  tutor  to  the  princess  Mary  (1523),  for  whose 
use  he  wrote  his  De  Batione  Studii  Puerilis  and  De  Institu- 
tlone  Fmmince  Christiance;  'was  disgraced  and  imprisoned 
for  having  argued  and  written  against  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catharine  of  Aragon  (1528),  and  afterward  settled  as  a  clas- 
sical teacher  at  Bruges  (1529),  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  with  his  intimate  friends,  Erasmus  and  Budaeus, 
formed  a  triumvirate  to  which  was  ascribed  the  leading 
part  in  the  revival  of  lit.  D.  May  6, 1540. 

Vlvlsec'tlon  [literally,  the  "opening  of  the  living  body" 
(sectio  mvi),  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  dead  body 
(sectio  cadaveris)}.  The  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
dead  body,  both  in  animals  and  in  man,  is  resorted  to  for 
purposes  of  anatomical  research,  and  also  to  ascertain  the 
changes  produced  by  disease.  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  em- 
ployed for  investigating,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  action  of 
the  organs  during  life.  The  term,  however,  is  used  to  desig- 
nate all  experiments  of  a  scientific  nature  performed  upon 
living  animals.  The  necessity  for  resorting  to  experiments 
upon  living  animals  in  physiology  and  the  allied  sciences 
depends  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  these  sciences  have  to 
deal  with  the  actions  and  phenomena  of  life ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  order  to  study  them  successfully,  the  necessary 
investigations  must  be  made  while  life  is  going  on.  Where 
the  necessary  steps  of  an  experiment  are  of  a  nature  to 
cause  pain  to  the  animal,  as  in  cutting  operations,  this  is 
generally  avoided  by  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

The  results  which  have  been  attained  by  means  of  ex- 
periment upon  the  living  body  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  actual  knowledge  possessed  in  physiology.  The 
earliest  investigator  of  note  who  employed  this  method 
was  Galen,  and  his  discovery  of  the  true  function  of  the 
arteries,  about  150  A.  D.,  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  its 
necessity  and  usefulness.  This  was  the  first  demonstration 
of  the  important  fact  that  the  arteries  are  blood-vessels, 
and  that  there  are  in  the  body  2  kinds  of  blood— namely, 
venous  blood  in  the  veins,  and  arterial  blood  in  the  arteries. 
William  Harvey  in  1628  completed  our  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  circulation  by  his  discovery  that  the  blood,  after 
passing  from  the  heart  outward  through  the  arteries,  returns 
again  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  thus  moving  in  a  continuous 
round  through  the  vascular  system.  This  discovery  was  also 
the  fruit  of  experimentation  on  living  animals.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  of  the  circulation  soon  led  to  other  im- 
portant results,  one  of  which  was  the  possibility  of  the 
transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  another.  This  was 
first  demonstrated  in  1665  by  Richard  Lower,  who  succeed- 
ed in  transferring  blood  from  the  vessels  of  one  dog  into 
those  of  another,  the  second  dog  being  allowed  to  bleed 
freely  at  the  same  time,  but  being  kept  alive  by  the  blood 
received  from  the  first. 

The  function  of  respiration,  which  is  immediately  essential 
to  life,  has  come  to  be  understood  mainly  through  experi- 
ments upon  animals.  The  first  important  knowledge  in 
regard  to  it  was  obtained  in  1670  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
who  inclosed  animals  of  various  kinds  in  the  receiver  of  the 
air-pump.  He  demonstrated  in  this  way  not  only  that  at- 
mospheric air  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  the  maintenance 


of  life,  but  also  that  when  confined  in  a  limited  space  it 
becomes  vitiated  by  continued  respiration,  and  that  in  order 
to  maintain  life  the  vitiated  air  must  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a  fresh  supply.  Lavoisier  in  1777  discovered,  by 
experimenting  with  sparrows,  that  the  respirable  ingredi- 
ent of  the  air  could  be  removed  by  the  calcination  or  oxida- 
tion of  mercury,  showing  that  the  substance  (oxygen)  which 
combined  with  the  metal  was  the  same  with  that  absorbed 
by  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing.  But  if  he  set  free 
the  oxygen  from  its  metallic  combination,  and  added  it  to 
the  irrespirable  residue  of  the  air,  the  mixture  again  became 
respirable  and  capable  of  supporting  life.  He  further  proved 
that  the  animals  in  breathing  not  only  consumed  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmospheric  air,  ibut  at  the  same  time  exhaled 
another  gas — namely,  carbonic  acid — which  could  be  made 
to  unite  with  lime-water  and  form  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
this  manner  it  was  ascertained  that  the  process  of  respira- 
tion consists  essentially  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  the  subject 
of  experimental  investigation  from  very  early  times.  Galen 
showed  that  the  nerves  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
commands  of  the  will  are  conveyed  to  the  muscles,  and 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  the  conductor  for  voluntary  impulses 
proceeding  from  the  brain  to  the  nerves  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  The  researches  of  modern  physiologists  have  been 
directed  to  ascertain  the  special  functions  residing  in  par- 
ticular nerves  or  nervous  centres. 

The  natural  mode  of  the  reproduction  of  bone  when  a  por- 
tion of  its  substance  is  destroyed  or  removed  was  discov- 
ered by  a  series  of  researches  extending  from  1740  to  1858. 
It  was  discovered  that  if  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  bone, 
or  its  "  periosteum,"  were  left  behind  in  such  cases,  while 
the  broken  fragments  were  removed,  new  bony  tissue  would 
be  produced  and  a  solid  union  effected. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
experimentation  on  animals  has  been  rendered  serviceable 
to  physiological  science  and  to  practical  med.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  J.  C.  DALTON.  M.  p.] 

Vizier,  viz'yer  [Ar.  "  burden-bearer  "],  the  title  of  many 
dignitaries  in  Mohammedan  countries,  first  bestowed  in, 
750  A.  D.  by  Abul  Abbas  (Al  Saffah),  the  first  Abbasside 
caliph,  upon  his  prime  minister,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear 
as  far  as  possible  the  burdens  of  his  master.  At  present  the 
grand  V.  of  Turkey  is  the  chief  minister  of  state. 

Vogel,  fo'jel  (EDUARD),  b.  at  Crefeld,  Rhenish  Prus., 
Mar.  7,  1829,  went  in  1853  to  Afr.,  with  the  support  of  the 
Eng.  govt.,  to  join  the  expedition  of  Clapperton.  Earth,  and 
Overweg.  Feb.  20,  1853,  he  sailed  from  Eng.  to  Tripolis ; 
Aug.  5  he  reached  Moorzook,  and  Jan.  13,  1854,  Kuka,  the 
cap.  of  Bornoo.  From  this  place  he  undertook  various 
expeditions  to  the  adjacent  countries  ;  met  Barth  at  Bundi 
Dec.  1, 1854  ;  visited  Yacoba,  and  returned  to  Kuka  Dec.  1, 
1855.  At  this  date  his  own  notes  stop,  but  it  was  afterward 
ascertained  that  on  Jan.  1,  1856,  he  started  eastward,  pene- 
trated to  Wara,  the  cap.  of  Waday,  and  was  assassinated 
there  Feb.  8,  1856. 

Vogt  (KARL),  b.  at  Giessen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  July  5, 
1817,  studied  med.  at  the  univ.  of  his  native  city,  and 
worked  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig ;  re- 
moved in  1835  to  Berne,  where  he  studied  anat.  and  physi- 
ology under  Valentin ;  settled  in  1839  at  Neufchatel,  where 
for  5  yrs.  he  assisted  Agassiz  in  his  various  investigations  ; 
pub.  'Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Entivickelung  der  Geburtshelfer- 
krote  and  1m  Gebirg  und  auf  dem  Gletscnern  ;  resided  from 
1844  to  1846  in  Pans,  and  pub.  Lehrbuch  der  Geologie  und 
Petrefactenkunde  and  Physiologische  Brief e;  travelled  in  It., 
and  was  in  1847  appointed  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Giessen  ;  in 
1852  was  appointed  prof,  of  geol.  at  Geneva,  and  in  1853  at 
Berne.  Put  forth  Ocean  und  Mittelmeer,  Untersuchungen  fiber 
Thierstaaten,  Bilder  aus  dem  Thierleben,  etc. 
Voice,  Loss  of.  See  APHONIA  ;  THROAT,  DISEASES  OF. 
Void  and  Vold'able.  Void,  in  its  strict  and  only  cor- 
rect sense,  denotes  that  a  transaction,  contract,  convey- 
ance, or  other  instrument  is  an  absolute  nullity.  Voidable, 
on  the  other  hand,  denotes  that  a  transaction,  contract, 
conveyance,  or  other  instrument  is  so  tainted  with  imper- 
fection that  it  may  in  some  manner  and  by  some  method 
be  avoided  and  rendered  null.  It  was  a  general  doctrine  of 
the  common  law  that  no  person  but  an  immediate  party  to 
the  voidable  transaction  or  relation,  and  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives, could  object  to  its  legality  and  render  it,  or  pro- 
cure it  to  be  rendered,  a  nullity.  Statutes  have  in  certain 
instances  modified  this  principle,  and  have  extended  the 
power  of  nullifying  to  others  who  have  been  made  special 
representatives  of  the  party  for  that  purpose. 
Volatile  or  Essential  Oils.  See  OILS. 
Volca'noes  [Lat.  vulcanus}.  Nature  and  Formation  of 
Volcanoes. — A  V.  is  a  mt.,  generally  of  conical  shape,  with  a 
circular  cup-like  opening,  or  basin,  at  its  summit,  called  a 
crater.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater  is  the  mouth  of  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  or  chimney,  which  emits  clouds  of  hot 
vapor,  gases,  and,  at  times  of  greater  activity,  masses  of 
ashes,  hot  fragments  of  rocks,  and  streams  of  fiery,  liquid 
rocks,  called  lava,  which  flow  down  the  slopes  of  the 
mt.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  these  ejected  materials 
around  the  mouth  of  the  V.  forms  a  succession  of  con- 
centric layers,  which  explains  its  conical  form.  Volcanic 
activity,  though  it  be  continuous,  differs  very  much  in 
degree  at  different  times.  Nearly  all  the  active  V.  have 
times  of  relative  repose,  interrupted,  often  at  great  inter- 
vals, by  periods  of  increased  activity,  which  terminate  in  a 
violent  ejection  of  incandescent  matter  from  the  interior. 
The  V.  is  then  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Vesuvius 
rises  solitary,  to  the  height  of  nearly  4000  ft.,  from  the  midst 
of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  Though  the  mt.  is  of  a  regular  conical  shape,  2 
summits,  almost  equal  in  height,  are  visible  from  Naples- 
Monte  Somma  on  the  N.,  Vesuvius  proper  on  the  S.  The 
first,  however,  is  but  the  N.  half  of  the  crater-rim  of  the  old 
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Vesuvius,  the  8.  half  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  first 
eruption  of  that  V.  in  historical  time,  in  the  year  79  A.  D. 
Vesuvius  proper  is  the  new  cone,  which  gradually  grew 
out  of  the  old  crater  by  the  accumulation  of  the  materials 
ejected  during  subsequent  eruptions. 

State  of  Repose.— Alter  an  eruption  the  energies  of  the  V. 
seem  to  be  exhausted.  It  enters  into  a  state  of  relative 
repose.  After  the  great  eruption  of  Oct.  1822  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  was  emptied  to  the  depth  of  700  to  800  ft. ;  its  rim 
was  broken  and  partially  sunk  on  the  S.  several  hundred  ft. 
Of  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  nothing  remained  but  a  few 
jets  of  vapor  and  gases,  called  fumaroles.  The  lava,  deeply 
sunk  in  the  chimney,  had  almost  disappeared  from  sight. 
Gradually,  however,  the  V.  rallies  ;  the  fumaroles  become 
again  more  active  and  more  numerous,  and  their  united 
vapors  form  the  usual  column  which  rises  from  the  crater. 
The  lava  reappears  in  the  chimney.  On  its  boiling  surface, 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  crust  is  formed  which  bursts 
under  the  effort  of  the  captive  steam,  sending  into  the  air 
fragments  of  red-hot  and  melted  lava,  which  fall  back  and 
accumulate  around  the  chimney.  This  process  is  repeated 
every  few  minutes ;  a  cone  of  eruption  is  thus  built  up  around 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  This  cone  grows  more  and  more 
in  dimensions.  Occasional  overflows  of  lava,  and  the  ma- 
terials which  fall  from  the  crumbling  walls,  help  to  fill  the 
intervals,  and  the  crater  is  once  more  full  to  the  edge. 
When  the  crater  is  thus  full  and  its  mouth  choked,  a  great 
eruption  is  expected.  Under  the  weight  of  these  masses  the 
expansive  forces  below  accumulate,  and  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  eruption  soon  appear. 

Forebodings  of  the  Eruption. — In  Vesuvius  the  usual  fore- 
bodings of  'a  great  eruption  are  the  drying  up  of  the  wells 
and  springs,  caused  by  internal  evaporation  and  numerous 
fissures  in  which  the  underground  waters  are  lost.  Loud 
subterranean  noises,  like  explosions  of  distant  artil.,  shocks 
of  earthquake  which  shake  the  surroundings  of  the  V.,  and 
the  large  increase  of  the  volume  of  vapors  which  escape 
from  the  boiling  lava  in  the  crater,  indicate  the  mighty 
struggle  which  is  going  on  within  the  bowels  of  the  mt. 

Eruption.— At  last  the  eruption  begins,  generally  with  a 
tremendous  burst,  which  seems  to  shake  the  mt.  to  its  very 
foundations,  and  hurls  into  the  air  dense  clouds  of  vapor 
and  of  pulverized  lava  or  ashes.  The  explosions  succeed 
each  other  with  rapidity  and  increasing  violence.  Each  sends 
upward  a  globular  cloud  of  white  steam.  This  long  array 
of  fleecy  clouds,  accompanied  by  dark  ashes,  volcanic  sand, 
and  fragments  of  hot  lava  of  all  sizes,  soon  assumes  the 
form  of  a  stupendous  column.  Checked  in  its  ascending 
motion  by  gravity,  it  expands,  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  into  a 
dark  circular  cloud,  which,  with  the  pillar  beneath,  has  the 
shape  of  an  immense  umbrella. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena  accompanying  the  Eruptions.— The 
sudden  condensation  of  such  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
hot  vapors  gives  rise  to  striking  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  start  from  all  parts  of  the  column. 
Electricity  rages  also  in  the  cloud  above,  and  a  local  thun- 
derstorm is  often  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  clear  surround- 
ing sky,  which  pours  a  heavy  rain  of  warm  water  and  ashes 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mt. 

Emission  of  Lava.— At  last  the  boiling  lava  flows  over  the 
rim  of  the  crater  in  fiery  torrents  along  the  slope  of  the 
cone,  or,  bursting  the  mt.  itself  by  its  weight,  finds  vent  by 
some  fissure  far  below  on  some  point  of  its  declivity. 
After  the  expulsion  of  lava  the  V.  seems  to  be  relieved,  and 
the  eruption  is  generally  near  its  end. 

Period  of  Eruption.— The  eruption,  however,  does  not  nec- 
essarily terminate  here.  The  alternate  phases  of  outburst- 
ing  steam,  ashes,  and  lava  may  continue,  with  more  or  less 
violence,  for  weeks  and  months,  until  the  V.  enters  again 
into  a  slumbering  state.  A  series  of  such  eruptions,  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  a  few  yrs.,  in  which  signs  of  activity 
are  still  numerous,  constitute  a  period  of  eruption. 

Form  of  Volcanic  Products.— Ashes— The  microscopic  ex 
amination  and  chemical  analysis  of  volcanic  ashes  prove 
them  to  be  nothing  but  the  pulverized  lava,  containing  some 
times  a  large  proportion  of  minute  crystals.  These  frag 
ments  of  lava  are  of  all  sizes.  The  most  minute  fragments 
forming  an  impalpable  powder  suspended  in  the  air,  anc 
often  transported  by  the  winds  to  a  distance  of  hundreds  o 
miles,  are  called  ashes.  Coarser  materials  take  the  name  ot 
volcanic  sand.  Larger  fragments  are  called  by  the  Italians 
lapiUi—i.  e.  "  small  stones."  Still  larger  pieces  of  melte 
lava  assume  by  cooling  in  their  descent  a  pear-shape  form 
Others,  exploding  in  their  ascent,  are  called  volcanic  bomDs 
Irregular  fragments  of  all  sizes,  large  pieces  of  the  walls  o 
the  crater,  are  also  thrown  out  with  great  violence. 

Lavas.— Lavas  are  remarkable  for  an  almost  comple 
absence  of  quartz.   The  lava-stream,  when  flowing  from  tn 
crater  white-hot,  is  not  unlike  a  jet  of  melted  iron  escaping 
from  the  furnace.  Moving  at  first  with  considerable  rapidity 
it  soon  cools  on  the  surface,  and  is  covered  by  a  hard,  bis 
and  porous  crust,  the  interior  remaining  in  an  incandesc 
state.    Innumerable  jets  of  vapor  escape  and  nearly  hn 
surface.   Inclosed,  as  in  a  sheath,  by  that  hard  covering.  th« 


tinent.  Other  V.  seem  more  isolated,  or  form  groups  com- 
posed of  a  central  V.  surrounded  by  secondary  ones. 
Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  Europe  :  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
Azores,  and  Iceland  in  the  Atlantic  ;  the  S.  I.  and  the 
numerous  groups  of  Polynesia  in  the  Pacific,  and  many  more 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  usually  considered  as  examples  of 
this  class. 

Distribution  of  Volcanoes.—  Though  V.  are  found  in  every 
continent  and  ocean,  and  in  all  lats.,  they  are  not  equally 
distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.    They  follow  certain 
lines  and  cluster  in  distinct  groups.    The  most  important 
feature  of  their  distribution  is,  that  nearly  all  are  situated 
long  the  mt.-chains  and  rows  of  islands  which  border  the 
lores  of  the  continents,  while  the  interior  of  these  great 
and-masses  is  nearly  free  from  them.    Leaving  out  a  few 
xtinct  V.,  the  only  well-authenticated  exception  to  that 
ule  is  the  existence  of  a  few  volcanic  centres  around  the 
'Man  Shan  Mts.,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
nidway  between  the  Arctic  and  Indian  oceans,  nearly  3000 
Q.  from  the  sea  in  every  direction—  the  V.  Bo-Shan,  with 
ava  streams  ;  that  of  Turfan  ;  the  Solfatara  of  Ourumtzi, 
which  sometimes  emits  ashes. 

Two  Great  Volcanic  Zones.—  There  are  2  great  terrestrial 
;ones  in  which  are  found,  arranged  in  long  lines  or  isolated 
groups,  nearly  all  the  V.  of  the  globe.  The  first  zone  is  the 
ast  circle  of  mt.-chains,  peninsulas,  and  rows  of  islands 
vhich  surround  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  girdle  it  with  a  belt 
jf  burning  mts.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  point  of  s. 
Amer.,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  with  the  somewhat  doubtful  V. 
of  Sarmiento,  it  extends  along  the  Andes,  in  which  are 
found  3  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  V.,  separated  by 
ntervals  of  hundreds  of  miles,  those  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador  counting  together  67  V.,  27  of  which  are  still  ac- 
tive. Then  follows  the  rich  group  of  Central  Amer.,  with 
57  V.,  22  being  active.  The  series  of  Mex.  has  6  active  V., 
beside  full  as  many  extinct  ones.  In  N.  Amer.,  the  series  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mts.,  the  group  of  Alaska. 
and  the  long  series  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  have  together 
over  80  V.,  half  of  which  are  active,  mostly  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Passing  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  we  find  the 
series  of  Kamtchatka  peninsula,  with  not  less  than  38  V., 
12  of  which  are  active  ;  the  line  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
with  20  V.,  half  of  which  are  now  extinct  ;  the  group  of  the 
Japan  Islands,  which  numbers  46  V.,  with  only  7  active. 
Between  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Isles  23  V.  may  be 
counted,  of  which  7  are  active  ;  tn  the  Philippine  and  Mo- 
lucca Isles,  31,  most  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  At 
last  the  Australian  line  :  New  Guinea,  with  3  active;  New 
Britain,  with  2  active  and  1  extinct  ;  New  Hebrides,  with  2  ; 
New  Zealand,  with  7  extinct  and  2  active  volcanic  cones. 
terminate  that  brilliant  girdle  of  fiery  beacons  around  the 
Great  Ocean.  Including  those  which  are  extinct,  the  num- 
ber of  V.  in  that  zone  reaches  392. 

The  second  volcanic  zone,  though  less  continuous,  is 
hardly  less  remarkable.  It  is  a  belt  of  broken  lands,  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  inland  seas,  which  runs  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion around  the  globe,  separating  the  N  .from  the  b.  con- 
tinents. Starting  from  Central  Amer..  with  its  isthmus  full 
of  V  its  landlocked  seas,  its  peninsulas  and  islands,  and 
the  volcanic  series  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  it  passes  through 
the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands  u 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  peninsulas,  including  t 
V  of  Europe—  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the  Lipan  Islands,  and  San- 
to'rin.  Entering  Asia  Minor,  with  its  numerous  extinct  ^  ., 
it  passes  through  Ar.,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Per.  Gulf,  and  the  2 
peninsulas  of  India,  all  rich  in  traces  of  the  activity  of  the 
internal  fires.  Thence  crossing  the  El.  Archipelago  and 
its  hundreds  of  burning  mts..  it  reaches  those  of  tt 
Isles,  and,  running  through  all  the  Polynesian  ^olcanic 
groups,  meets  again  the  great  isthmus  of  Central  Amer. 
Including  those  of  the  latter  region,  this  zone  has  108  \  . 
The  2  zones  just  described  contain  therefore,  together,  no 


stream  rolls  slowly  up 
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y  upon  itself,  progressing  at  a  rate  wmcn 

varies  according  to  the  slope,  and  the  liquidity  of  the  lava 
The  cooling,  though  rapid  at  the  surface,  is  very, sl°w  m  I0.e 
interior  ;  if  the  stream  is  thick,  the  lava  will  be  tound  stil 
warm  after  10  or  20  yrs.    This  slow  cooling  allows  tb 
to  crystallize  into  a  compact  rock  much  resembling  prami 
or  porphyry.    Glassy  lavas,  like  obsidian,  reduced  into  foam 
by  the  action  of  hot  vapors  and  cooled,  give  pumi 

Arrangement  of  Volcanoes  on  the  Earth's  Surface.— 
V.  are  but  local  and  apparently  independent  accumi 
of  ejected  materials,  they  are  mostly  arranged  **£** 
straight  lines,  more  or  less  interrupted.    The  )  .of  S^ Am 
are  all  on  the  long  line  of  the  Andes;,  those  of  N. ^Amer.  or 
the  line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges     i 
similar  line  are  also  the  numerous  V.  of  wjmat^  tnoae 
Java,  and  many  others  along  the  coast  ot 


to  that  of  Sahama  in  Bolivia,  the  nignei 
which  rises  to  23,000  ft.  above  it.    Nay,  if  we  accept  as 
probable  the  idea  that  such  V.  as  Mauna  LOB,  nearly  14 
ft  high  have  their  base  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ocean 
which  surrounds  them,  the  total  elevatio  *  as  r 

ure  may  even  reach  that  of  the  highest  mts.  of  t 
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pub  ill  1803  Tableau  du  Cliinat  et  du  Xol  de*  Etats  -  Unit 
{/'  \iMi-iuue.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  he  re- 
tired from  the  senate,  but  Nap.  made  him  a  count  in  1808,  and 
Louis  XVIII.  a  peer  in  1814.  In  1814-15  he  pub.  Bedurcket 
stir  rilistoire  aitcienne.  1).  Apr.  35,  1830. 


VOLSCI— VULCAXO. 


and  of  the  Koms.,  and  allies  of  the  ^Equi. 

Vol'ta  (ALEJANDRO),  b.  at  Como  * eb.  18 ,  I, «  was  fi ist 


dissertation,  lit  \  t  attructvou  tynto  tutfMrv**  ,  "•     .   a — 
ed  the  perpetual  electrophore,  in  1777  a  lamp  for  luHainma- 
ble  gas,  in  1782  the  electric  condenser,  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  invention  of  the  famous  pile  which  bears  his  name,  in 

Voltaire'!  de  (FRANCIS-MARIE  AROUET),  b.  at  Chatenay 
Feb  30,  1094,  the  most  brilliant  French  author,  who  by  his 
genius  and  wit  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch  in  the  Kingdom 
of  letters  during  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  master-architect 
of  ruin,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  mighty  upheaving  of 
society  in  FT.  He  received  his  education  in  a  Jesuit  coll.  ; 
studied  law  ;  became  sec.  to  the  Marquis  Chateauneut  (am- 
bassador to  the  Hague);  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a 
love-intrigue ;  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  a  satirical 
pamphlet  on  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV..  which  he  hailed  as 
a  national  deliverance;  wrote  the  Henriade  and  (Edtpe, 
which  created  much  sensation  and  procured  his  liberty; 
was  presented  to  the  regent,  -who  gave  him  1000  crowns ; 
changed  his  name  from  AROUET  to  VOLTAIUE  ;  became  the 
idol  of  fashionable  and  literary  society  ;  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment ;  challenged  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  had  insulted 
him,  to  duel ;  was  arrested  by  the  police  and  again  sent  to 
prison.  Disgusted  with  the  society  and  govt.  of  FT.,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Eng.  Aug. 
1736,  and  spent  there  nearly  3  yrs.  in  friendship  with  the 
leading  deists,  whose  opinions  he  adopted.  He  returned 
to  Paris  1739;  pub.  Brutus,  Zaire,  the  Hist,  of  Charles  XII., 
and  Letters  on  the  English  (which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
clergy  and  were  condemned  to  be  burned) ;  formed  a  liaison 
with  Mad.  Gabrielle  Chatelet  1735,  which  lasted  till  a  yr.  be- 
fore her  death  (1749) ;  wrote  on  the  philos.  of  Newton  (1738), 
Mahomet  (1741),  and  Merope  (1743).  On  invitation  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  admired  his  genius  and  sympathized  with 
his  infidelity,  but  after  closer  personal  acquaintance  de- 
spised his  character,  he  spent  3  yrs.  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
(July  1750-53),  but  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  arrested 
on  liis  return  to  Frankfort,  and  required  to  give  up  some  of 
the  king's  poetry  (which  he  called  "  a  quantity  of  dirty 
linen  ").  He  then  settled  with  his  niece  at  Ferney  near 
Geneva  1755,  where  he  spent  the  most  tranquil  and  useful 
part  of  his  life,  He  procured  by  untiring  exertions  the 
restoration  of  the  good  name  of  Jean  Calas,  who  had  been 
unjustly  condemned  to  death  at  Toulouse  by  Romish  bigotry 
(1763) ;  composed  or  finished  La  Pucette  (1755),  Essay  on  the 
Manners  of  Nations,  a  sort  of  philos.  of  hist.  (1756),  Candide 
(1758),  Tancrede  (1768),  and  other  works ;  and  contributed  to 
the  famous  Encyclopedie  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert.  In 
1778  he  once  more  visited  Paris,  and  was  received  with  ex- 
travagant demonstrations  of  enthusiasm.  D.  May  30,  1778. 

V.  was  a  man  of  sparkling  genius,  diversified  talent,  vast 
reading,  untiring  industry,  quick  wit,  and  unrivalled  power 
of  mockery ;  full  of  vanity,  levity,  petulance,  avarice, 
malice,  regardless  of  truth  and  charity— "half  monkey, half 
tiger ;"  yet  not  without  generous  impulses  and  noble  indig- 
nation against  oppression,  injustice,  tyranny,  and  hypocrisy. 
His  historical  works  (Charles  XII.  and  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.) 
are  models  of  clear,  elegant,  and  lively  narration.  His 
poetic  genius  excels  in  tragedy  (Zaire)  and  epic  (Henriade), 
but  is  destitute  of  heart  and  real  pathos.  His  critical  and 
satirical  power  is  unsurpassed.  He  had  a  keen  and  bright 
intellect,  a  quick  perception  of  defects,  and  could  wield  the 
dangerous  weapons  of  irony  and  sarcasm  with  withering 
effect.  "  He  had,"  says  Carlyle,  "  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  saw 
deeper  at  the  first  glance  than  any  other  man,  but  no  second 
glance  was  given."  He  displayed  his  wit  and  power  of 
ridicule  at  the  expense  qf  truth  and  justice,  and  he  even 
uttered  the  most  reckless  falsehoods  with  unblushing  as- 
surance. He  was  a  Mephistopheles  who  delighted  in  mis- 
chief, in  ridicule,  and  denial.  Yet  he  was  necessary  in  Fr., 
and  had  the  mission  to  lay  bare  the  rotten  state  of  society 
in  Ch.  and  State,  and  by  destruction  to  prepare  the  way  for 
reconstruction.  His  talents  excite  admiration,  his  character 
contempt.  His  only  claim  to  our  regard  are  his  few  acts 
of  generosity  and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, although  he  aimed  at  freedom  of  infidelity  rather  than 
freedom  of  faith. 

Literature.—  CEuvres  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1768-96,  45  vols. ; 
Paris,  1803,  55  vols.  ;  1835,  66  vols.  ;  1827,  73  vols.  ;  1832,  95 
vols. ;  1834,  by  Beuchot,  70  vols.  (Brunei  calls  this  "  la  plus 
belle,  du  moins  la  plus  complete  et  la  mellieure  edition  ")). 
Eng.  translation  of  his  works  by  Smollett,  Francklin,  and 
others  (Lond.,  1776,  37  vols.).  The  best  biographies  are  by 
Strauss,  Morley,  and  James  Parton.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Volt iim'iia,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Etruscan  con- 
federation, at  whose  temple  (Fanum  Voltumnce)  the  general 
meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  12  cantons  were  held. 
The  worship  of  V.  was  doubtless  anterior  to  the  irruption 
of  Etruscans  proper  into  the  region  called  by  their  name. 

Volumet'ric  Aiial'ysls,  a  branch  of  quantitative 
chetn.  analysis,  in  which  the  substance  to  be  estimated  is 
subjected  to  characteristic  reactions,  solutions  of  known 
strength  being  employed  for  this  purpose,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  which  required,  the  substance  sought  can  be  deter- 
mined, by  aid  of  the  fixed  laws  of  equivalence.  Volumetric 
processes  usually  require  less  time  and  less  elaborate  ap- 
paratus for  their  execution  than  the  ordinary  methods  by 
weight ;  and  as  they  afford  equally  if  not  more  accurate 


results,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  technical 
purposes,  such  as  the  valuation  of  commercial  products. 
Gay-Lussac,  who  first  suggested  this  method  of  analysis, 
was  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  estimating  silver  by 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride).  But 
the  method  itself  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  within 
the  last  30  yrs. 

Vomiting  of  Blood.    See  HJEMATEMESI*. 

Voor'nees  (DANIEL  W.),  b.  in  Fountain  co.,  Ind.,  Sept. 
26,  1838.  grad.  at  Indiana  Asbury  Univ.  1849 ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1851  ;  was  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Ind.  1858-61 ;  de- 
fended John  E.  Cook  for  participation  in  the  Harper's  Ferry 
raid  1859 ;  was  a  Dem.  M.  C.  1861-65  and  1869-71,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  1877-85. 

Vo'rosinarty  (MIHALY),  b.  at  Nyek,  Hungary,  Dec.  1, 
1800,  studied  law  in  Pesth,  but  devoted  himself  subsequent- 
ly entirely  to  literature,  and  wrote  some  of  the  finest  epics 
—Zaldnfutdsa  (1825),  Eger  (1827),  and  dramas,  King  Salomon 
(1821),  Aont  (1825)— of  the  Hungarian  lit.  Some  of  his  minor 
poems  also  became  very  celebrated,  as,  for  instance,  the 
patriotic  song,  Szozat  (1845).  After  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848-49,  V.  retired  broken- 
hearted to  his  country-seat.  Subsequently  he  recovered  his 
spirits  and  began  a  translation  of  Shakspeare,  but  d.  Nov. 
9,  1856,  before  finishing  it. 

Vorstius,  for'ste-us  (CONRAD),  b.  in  Cologne  July  19, 
1569,  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  ;  was  in  1596  appointed 

Erof.  of  divinity  at  the  gymnasium  of  Steiufurt.  Meanwhile 
is  treatises,  De  Pradestinatione,  De  Sancta  Trinitate,  and 
De  Persona  et  Qfficio  Christi,  made  him  suspected  of  Socin- 
ianism,  and  he  was  compelled  in  1599  to  go  to  Heidelberg 
and  vindicate  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  acquitted,  and  in  1610 
he  succeeded  Arminius  as  prof,  of  theol.  at  Leyden,  but 
here  his  treatise  De  Deo  was  attacked  most  violently  by  the 
Gomarists.  James  I.  of  Eng.  became  interested  in  the  case ; 
De  Deo  was  burned  by  the  nangman  in  Lond.  and  Ox. ;  V. 
was  deposed  in  1612,  and  solemnly  condemned  as  a  heretic 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619.  He  lived  concealed  until  1622, 
when  the  duke  of  Holstein  offered  the  Arminians  an  asylum. 
D.  Sept.  29,  1622. 

Vosges  (vozh)  Mountain*,  a  range  of  mts.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  situated  partly  in  N.  E.  FT.,  partly  in 
S.  W.  Ger.,  and  running  parallel  with  the  Schwartzwald  (or 
Black  Forest)  Mts.  in  Baden,  which  they  resemble  very 
much,  not  only  in  direction,  but  also  in  form  and  geological 
structure.  By  the  depression  between  Montb^liard  and 
Miihlhausen  they  are  sharply  separated  from  the  Jura  Mts., 
and  their  E.  slopes  toward  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  are  steep 
and  abrupt.  But  to  the  N.  they  connect  with  the  Hardt  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  to  the  S.  W.by  the  plateau  of  Langres 
through  the  hills  of  Faucilles.  They  afford  excellent  past- 
ures on  their  tops  during  the  six  months  of  the  yr.  in  which 
they  have  no  snow.  Their  highest  peaks  rise  between  4000 
and  5000  ft.  Mineral  and  thermal  springs  are  numerous, 
and  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  rock-salt  abound. 

Voss  (JOHANN  HEINRICH),  b.  at  Sommersdorf,  Mecklen- 
burg, Feb.  20,  1751,  in  1778  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Ottendorf  in  Hanover.  In  1782  he  removed  to 
Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  there.  From 
1802  to  1805  he  resided  in  Jena,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
from  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  1805  he  accepted 
a  chair  in  classical  lit.  at  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  and  here 
he  d.  Mar.  29, 1826.  He  had  an  uncommon  mastership  of  the 
Ger.  lang.  and  a  fine  sense  for  formal  correctness  of  verses. 
His  translation  of  Homer  had  considerable  influence. 

Vossius,  vosh'e-us  (GEKARD  JOHANNES),  b.  near  Heidel- 
berg in  1577  of  Dutch  descent,  studied  classical  langs.  and 
lit.  at  Leyden  and  Dort,  and  was  appointed  in  1600  rector  of 
the  school  of  Dordrecht,  and  in  1615  director  of  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Leyden,  later  also  prof,  of  eloquence  in 
the  univ.,  but  became  entangled  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Arminians  and  Gomarists  by  his  Histories  Pela- 
giance  Libri  IV.  (1618).  Through  Abp.  Laud  he  received  a 
prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1629  went 
to  Eng.  to  be  installed,  but  soon  returned  to  Hoi.,  and  was 
made  prof,  of  hist,  at  the  newly  founded  Coll.  of  Amsterdam, 
in  which  city  he  d.  Mar.  17,  1649.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  works  are  Aristarchus  sive  de  Arte  Grammatica,  Etymo- 
lofficum  Linguae,  Latince,  Commentariorum  Rhetoricorum  sive 
Oratoriarum  ImtUutionum  Libri  VI.,  etc.— His  6  sons  were  all 
prominent  men,  but  only  the  youngest,  ISAAC  Vossius,  sur- 
vived him.  He  was  b.  at  Leyden  in  1618,  and  received  the 
instruction  of  his  father.  In  1648  he  went  to  Stockholm  on 
the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina,  but  fell  out  with  Salma- 
sius,  and  returned  to  Hoi.  in  1658.  In  1670  he  removed  to 
Eug.,  and  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1673  by  Charles 
II.  His  prin.  works  are  De  Septuaginta  Interpretibus,  De  Po- 
ematum  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rhythmi,  Variarum  Obsercationum 
Liber.  D.  Feb.  21,  1689. 

Vul'can  [Lat.  vulcanus],  a  planet  supposed  to  be  re- 
volving around  the  sun,  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  About 
20  yrs.  ago  Leverrier  announced  that  certain  perturbations  in 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
istence of  another  planet  still  nearer  the  sun.  Within  3  yrs. 
after  Leverrier's  announcement,  Dr.  Lescarbault  detected 
the  supposed  planet  in  its  transit  across  the  sun's  disk. 

Vulcan,  in  Rom.  mythology,  the  god  of  fire  and  of  those 
arts  which  depend  on  the  use  of  fire,  became  in  course  of 
time  completely  identified  with  the  Gr.  Hephaestus,  and  was, 
like  him,  imagined  to  have  his  earthly  abodes,  his  work- 
shops, in  the  volcanoes,  where  he  was  served  by  the  Cy- 
clopes. Numberless  myths  were  formed  in  connection  with 
Hephaestus  and  transferred  to  V.,  but  most  of  them  were 
of  a  humorous  turn. 

Vulcanite  and  Vulcanization.    See  INDIA  RUBBER. 

Vulca'no,  or  Volcano,  the  southernmost  of  the  Li- 
pari  or  .Eolian  islands,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  12  m.  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Sic.,  is  7  m.  long,  and  3  m.  broad,  and  con- 
tains nearly  in  the  centre  a  crater  over  1200  ft.  high  and 
about  J4  m.  in  circumference.  The  S.  part  of  the  island  is 
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very  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  corn,  grapes,  fruit  and 
flax.  The  interior  is  sterile,  and  on  the  X.  side  the  island  is 
connected  by  a  row  of  low  rocks  with  the  Vulcanello  a 
minor  crater,  likewise  emitting  smoke  and  vapors 

Vul'gate,  Tlie,  Lat.  translations  of  the  Bible  The 
Lat.  is  one  of  the  3  oldest  versions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Or  the 
Syriac,  aud  the  Lat.,  and  one  of  the  2  oldest  of  the  N  T 
the  Syriac  and  the  Lat.  The  hist,  of  its  origin  is  lost,  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  made  iu  Afr.,  and  in  the  2d  century 
The  Lat.  version  of  the  X.  T.  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
individual  and  successive  efforts ;  for  St.  Augustine  savs 
that  any  one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  who  gained 
possession  of  a  Gr.  MS.,  and  thought  he  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ventured  to  translate  it.  And  as  the 
LXX.  about  B.  c.  250  furnished  the  mould  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Gr.  Testament  are  cast,  so 
the  LXX.  may  have  taken  a  Lat.  form  for  the  Lat.-speaking 
Jews,  and  thus  may  have  made  ready  a  dialect  for  the  Lat. 
version  of  the  X.  T.  But,  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  found,  in  fact,  a  substantial  similarity  between  the 
character  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  in  Lat.,  and  this  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  there  was  one  Lat.  version  of  the  Bible 
current  in  Afr.  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century. 

The  name  Vulgate  originally  answered  to  the  designation 
of  the  Gr.  version  of  the  O.  T.,  the  jeoifij  eic6o<ri«.  As  the  vetus 
•versio  of  the  O.  T.  was  made  from  the  LXX.,  and  in  sub- 
stance identified  with  it,  St.  Jerome  introduces  Lat.  quota- 
tions from  the  O.  T.  under  the  name  of  LXX.  or  Vulgata 
editio  indifferently,  and  thus  this  term  was  transferred  from 
the  current  Gr.  to  the  current  Lat.  of  the  O.  T.  This  use  of 
the  expression  Vulgata  editio  continued  to  later  times.  After 
the  translation  received  a  definite  shape  in  Afr.,  it  was 
jealously  guarded  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained 
there  even  when  St.  Jerome's  version  was  almost  univer- 
sally received  elsewhere ;  and  the  disturbance  caused  by 
an  Afr.  bp.'s  attempt  to  introduce  one  of  the  changes  of  St. 
Jerome  shows  how  carefully  intentional  alterations  were 
avoided.  But  at  the  same  time  the  text  suffered  by  the 
natural  corruptions  of  copying  and  by  the  interpolation  of 
glosses,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  and  thus  the  different 
forms  of  the  text  became  almost  as  numerous  as  the  copies. 

St.  Jerome  had  not  long  been  in  Rome  (A.  D.  383),  when 
Pope  Damasus  consulted  him  on  points  of  scriptural  criti- 
cism. The  answers  the  pope  received  may  well  have  en- 
couraged him  to  seek  for  greater  services,  and,  apparently 
in  the  same  yr.,  he  applied  to  St.  Jerome  for  a  revision  of 
the  current  Lat.  version  of  the  X.  T.  by  means  of  the  Gr. 
original.  St.  Jerome  undertook  it,  and  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  labors  of  a  reviser.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
work  he  collected  early  Gr.  MSS.  and  introduced  the  neces- 
sary changes,  but  preserved  the  old  renderings  where  the 
sense  was  not  injured  by  it.  Some  of  his  alterations  were 
made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds ;  others  involved  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  ;  the  greater  number,  however,  con- 
sisted in  the  removal  of  the  interpolations  by  which  the  first 
3  Gospels  especially  were  corrupted. 

The  old  version  of  the  O.  T.  was  made  from  the  unrevised 
form  of  LXX.,  and  thus  included  may  false  readings  and 
other  imperfections.  Therefore,  about  the  same  period  in 
which  St.  Jerome  revised  the  N.  T.  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
O.  T.,  and  made  a  new  version  of  it  directly  from  the  Heb., 
which  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  392.  This  stupen- 
dous work  is  an  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  his  genius, 
and  his  learning.  The  critical  labors  of  St.  Jerome  were 
received  with  an  outburst  of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Ch.  and  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  anc.  faith.  Acknowledged  errors  were 
looked  upon  as  hallowed  by  usage,  and  few  had  either  ^in- 
terest or  courage  to  seek  the  purest  text  of  Holy  Script. 
Even  St.  Augustine  was  carried  away  by  popular  prejudice 
and  endeavored  to  discourage  St.  Jerome  from  his  work. 
But  the  improved  translation  gradually  came  into  use  side 
by  side  with  the  old,  and  at  length  supplanted  it,  and  this 
without  any  direct  ecclesiastical  authority. 

At  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  St.  Jerome's  Bible 
was  the  first  book  produced  from  movable  types,  about  1455. 
It  was  printed  again  and  again  by  various  hands  and  in  vari- 
ous forms,  but  it  was  not  until  the  heat  of  controversy  in  the 
16th  century  exaggerated  the  differences  in  the  text  and  in 
the  interpretation  that  an  authorized  edition  was  deter- 
mined on  for  the  Ch.  of  Rome.  This  was  undertaken  by 
Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  put  forth  in  1590.  Thougli  de- 
clared by  the  pontiff  autfientical  and  in  a  manner  absolutely 
perfect,  it  contained  such  typographical  and  other  errors  as 
to  compel  the  publication  of  a  second  and  revised  edition 
in  1592,  of  another  in  1593,  and  still  another  in  1598,  with  a 
triple  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of  the  preceding  editions. 
This  is  the  standard  of  the  Vulgate,  or  R.  Cath.  Bible, 
of  the  present  day.  The  MS.  form  of  St.  Jerome's  Bible— 
which,  upon  the  whole,  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
scholars— is  the  Codex  Amlatmus  of  the  6th  century,  now  in 
the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence.  The  editors  employed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  rightly  valued  this  MS.,  and  in  some  pas- 
sages solely  or  chiefly  followed  its  authority.  The  portion 
containing  the  N.  T.  has  been  repeatedly  published,  and  is 
easily  accessible,  as  ed.  by  Fleck  (1840,  12mo),  common  text 
with  the  Amiatine  variations;  by  Tischendorf  (1854,  roy. 
8vo),  Amiatine  text  with  learned  prolegomena. 

The  excellences  of  the  V.  are  great  and  marvellous,  and 
even  its  defects,  generally  arising  from  a  scrupulous  desir 
to  keep  close  to  the  side  of  the  sacred  original,  often  sug- 
gest or  confirm  points  of  the  gravest  importance. 
Lachmann,  Prof.  Tischendorf,  and  Dr.  Tregelles,  the  3  great- 
est names  connected  with  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Gr. 
Testament  in  recent  times,  adopting  the  view  of  tne  i 
ed  Bentley,  regarded  the  Lat.  in  the  purest  and  most  anc 
forms  as  the  most  important  witness  to  the  integrity  ol 
>T.  T.  next  to  the  Gr.  MSS.,  nor  did  they  fail  to  observe  that 
the  Lat.,  in  some  phases,  goes  back  to  a  period  which  i 
MS.  BOW  extant  represents.    The  V.  is,  to  a  degree  not 


generally  understood,  the  venerable  parent  of  our  own 
translation,  the  Authorized  Version.  The  hist,  of  our  Enjr. 
Bible  begins  with  Wycliffe,  and  the  Wycliffite  version,  as  it 
is  now  more  strictly  called,  was  made  directly  from  the  V. 
But  while  this  great  work  was  completed  by  Wvcliffe  and 
his  coadjutors,  a  certain  preparatory  work"  hail,  in  (.(<(-, 
providence,  already  been  done.  Csedmon  embodied  the  en- 
tire hist,  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  A. -S.  poetry:  Aid 
helm,  bp.  of  Sherborne  in  the  7th  century,  translated  the 
Psalter  ;  Venerable  Bede  translated  the  Gospel  of  st.  John  ; 
Alfred  the  Great  translated  the  4  chaps,  of  Exodus  xx.-xxiv. 
as  the  basis  of  his  laws,  rendered  some  of  the  Psalms  and 
other  portions  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  his  own  children, 
and  an  old  tradition— though  we  cannot  substantiate  it  now 
—makes  him  the  translator  of  the  entire  Bible  ;  there  is  an 
A.-S.  version  of  the  Gospels,  interlinear  with  the  V..  the 
Durham  Book,  which  belongs  to  the  9th  or  10th  century  ; 
there  is  another,  called  the  Jtimhtcorth  Glow,  of  the  same 
period  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  there  is  another  of  a  some- 
what later  date  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  Christ  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge; we  have  the  famous  Ortnuitnu,  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels,  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
century ;  there  is  a  prose  translation  into  Norman  Fr.  of 
about  1260,  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  de- 
mand for  the  Holy  Scripts,  among  the  rich  and  refined,  and 
perhaps  in  the  court  itself  ;  3  versions  of  the  Psalms,  that 
portion  of  the  Bible  which  has  always  been  most  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Eng.  people,  were  made  iu  these  early 
days — one  toward  the  close  of  the  13th  century*  another  by 
Schorham  about  1320,  and  the  3d  by  Kolleof  Hampole  about 
1349.  All  these  partial  and  preliminary  versions  also  were 
made  directly  from  copies  of  the  V. 

The  influence  of  the  Wycliffite  version,  representing  the 
whole  V.,  has  been  great  and  constant  on  all  the  subsequent 
Eng.  versions  and  revisions,  furnishing  apt  and  established 
words  and  phrases,  which  subsequent  translators  and  re- 
visers were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  lay  aside.  When  the 
R.  Cath.  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  produced  at  Kheims 
an  Eng.  version  for  their  own  brethren,  it  was  professed,  of 
course,  to  be  made  out  of  the  authtntical  Latin,  but  the  trans- 
lators in  innumerable  cases,  and  most  wisely,  followed  the 
previous  Eng.  versions;  and  though  the  Kheims  has  defects 
which  time  nas  brought  to  light,  yet  it  has  such  and  so 
many  good  points,  chiefly  by  exactly  representing  the  origi- 
nal Gr.  in  adhering  closely  to  the  faithful  Lat.  forms,  that 
our  new  revision  of  1881  often  follows  in  its  steps,  as  the 
Rheims  did  in  those  of  the  Reformers. 

We  have  spoken  in  general  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  V. 
To  be  more  particular,  when  the  V.  was  turned  into  its 
earliest  Eng.  form,  the  A.-S.  version,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  this  act  should  not  have  greatly  modified  our  lang.  by 
introducing  new  words,  mostly  religious,  and  by  giving  us 
new  forms  of  construction  ;  and  again,  this  work  would  be 
carried  further  by  the  Wycliffite  version,  and  was  perhaps 
nearly  consummated  in  the  Rheims.  the  last  great  version 
that  preceded  our  own.  Our  Chr.  nomenclature  itself  has 
thus  in  great  measure  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  V.,  and 
many  of  these  precious  words  were  either  invented  in  Lat. 
or  there  first  used  in  their  higher  and  spiritual  sense,  such 
as  regeneration,  conversion,  justification,  tanctijication,  pre- 
destination, election,  propitiation,  reconciliation,  Sariovr,  tal- 


us through  the  Lat.,  as  baptism.  Paraclete,  and  presbyter  or 
priest ;  while  some  were  coined  in  Lat.  to  copy  the  Gr.,  as 
transgress  from  transaredior,  in  imitation  of  vapaftaivui.  ] 
we  say,  as  we  may  with  truth,  that  Christianity  in  the  first 
instance  was  received  in  the  Gr.  lang.  and  through  (.r. 
thought,  we  may  surely  say  that  it  was  adopted  m  Europe 
chiefly  in  Lat.  forms ;  and  the  influence  of  tne  V.  upon  the 
religious  lang.,  thought,  and  culture  of  Europe,  and  upon  our 
own,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  CHARLES  SHORT. 

Viil'piu*  (CHRISTIAN  AiTOi'ST),  b.  at  Weimar  Jan.  •£!. 
1762  studied  at  Jena  and  Erlangen  :  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  library  in  Weimar  in  1T97,  and  d.  there  June  26, 
1827  He  wrote  a  great  multitude  of  operas,  romantic  dra- 
mas romances,  tales,  etc.  One  of  his  original  works  l>e 
came  very  famous— Rinaldo  Rinaldini.  drr  Kaul#rhauptinunn 
(1797) —His  sister,  JOHANNA  CHRISTIANA  SOPHIE  VI-LPH>.  K 
at  Wreimar  June  1,  1765,  met  Goethe  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer  of  1788 ;  removed  shortly  after  into  his  house  as  a 
kind  of  stewardess;  bore  him  a  son.  August  von  Goethe. 
Dec.  25,  1789,  and  was  married  to  him  Oct.  19,  181 


in  Question  are  simply'  Falconidse  without  true  feathers 
on  rtie  crown  of  the  head,  and,  so  far  as  known  have  no 
other  co-ordinated  characters.  Like  the  typical  ££«£ 
die,  the  nostrils  are  not  perforate.  The  group  is  d  visible 
into  6 genera-viz.  (H  Vultur,  (2)  Hyps.  (8;  ^""WWM^Ofc 
flvps,  (ft)  Lophogyps,  (6)  Neophron;  to  which  some  add I  6y/^ 
hierax  and  Oypaitus.  These  essentially  agree  in  habits, 
livfng  for  theTolt  part  on  dead  animal  matter,  and  even 
appearing  to  prefer  that  which  is  putrescent.  They  are 
irds  of  bold  flight,  and  soar  high  in  the  air,  scanning  the 
round  insearch8  of  food.  .  This  they •seem  to find .„  much 


-  Vultures.- These  differ  in 

many  respect"  from  their  Old-World  analogues,  and  contrast 
wiTtS  especially  in  the  perforate  internasal_membnine. 


(Veonfiron  percnopte.  _-  „  _ 

aud  of  Asia,  having  almost  white  plumage. 
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W,  a  letter  composed  of  two  V's  or  two  U's,  the  IT  and  V 
having  been  once  interchangeable.  W  is  either  a  vowel 
with  the  sound  of  oo,  or  more  frequently  it  is  a  consonant. 
\V  in  chemistry  designates  tungsten  (or  wolfram).  It  is 
an  abbreviation  for  west,  and  in  martyrologies  for  widow. 

Wabash,  waw'bash,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Wa- 
bash  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash  River,  136  m.  S.  W.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  1870,  2881 ;  1880,  3800. 

Wabasha,  waw'ba-shaw,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
Wabasha  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Miss.  River.  Pop. 
1870.  1739  ;  1880,  2088. 

Wabaali  College,  an  inst  of  learning  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  founded  1833  under  Presb.  management,  has  4 
coll.  edifices,  a  cabinet  of  30,000  specimens,  and  libraries  of 
30,000  vols.,  and  an  average  of  nearly  100  students  in  the 
regular  coll.  course. 

\VahaMli  River  rises  in  Mercer  co.,  O.,  flows  at  first 
N.  to  Wabash  City,  where  it  receives  Big  Beaver  River ; 
turning  N.  W.,  it  sweeps  in  a  devious  course  across  Ind., 
and  during  the  last  120  m.  of  its  course  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Ind.  and  111.  It  is  the  largest  N.  tributary  of  the  O. 

\Vau-e,  vahs  (RICHARD  or  ROBERT),  usually  known  as 
MASTER  WACE,  b.  in  the  island  of  Jersey  about  1115,  was 
taken  to  Caen,  Normandy,  in  childhood,  and  there  ed. ; 
afterward  resided  in  Fr.,  but  returned  to  Caen  ;  became  a 
priest  and  reading-clerk  in  the  royal  chapel ;  was  made 
canon  of  Bayeux  by  Henry  II.  of  Eng.  about  1160.  D.  in 
Eng.  about  1180.  He  wrote  (about  1155)  Brut  d'Angleterre,  a 
rhyming  paraphrase,  in  Romance  verse  of  above  15,000  lines, 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Brit.  Hist,  and  Le  Boman  de  Sou, 
et  des  Dues  de  Normandie  (about  1170),  a  poem  of  nearly 
17,000  lines,  a  chronicle  of  Norman  dukes  to  his  own  time. 

Wa'co.  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  McLennan  co., 
Tex.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Brazos  River.  A  wire  suspension 
bridge  spans  the  river  at  this  place.  It  has  a  univ.,  female 
coll..  and  a  convent.  Pop.  1870,  3008 ;  1880,  7295. 

Wad  ay,  wah-dl,  country  in  the  interior  of  Afr.,  and, 
next  to  Bornoo  and  Darfoor,  the  most  powerful  empire  of 
Soodan,  is  bounded  W.  by  Bagirmi,  N.  by  Sahara,  and  E.  by 
Darfoor.  Its  surface  is  a  somewhat  elevated  plain,  with  a 
general  inclination  from  E.  to  W.  Copious  streams  flow 
through  these  valleys,  and  form  in  the  E.  part  of  the  country 
the  large  inland  sea  of  Fittre,  which  is  remarkably  rich  in 
fish.  The  soil  is  on  the  outskirts  sandy  and  barren,  but  of 
a  more  productive  quality  in  the  central  part.  Rice,  maize, 
durra,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  raised ;  different 
kinds  of  palm,  ebony,  and  sandal  trees  abound.  The  prin. 
occupation  is  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  inhabs.  con- 
sist of  Arabs  and  different  tribes  of  negroes.  The  ruling 
tribe  and  the  Arabs  are  Mohammedans  ;  the  rest  are  pagans. 
The  cap.  is  Warra.  The  commerce  of  W.  is  quite  consider- 
able. Gums,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  tamarinds,  and  skins  are 
exchanged  for  armor,  arms,  cotton  fabrics,  and  tobacco. 

\Vaddeir  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Newry,  Ire.,  in  July  1739, 
was  brought  to  Amer.  in  infancy  by  his  parents,  who  settled 
on  Whiteclay  Creek,  Pa.;  studied  theol.  under  Samuel 
Davies ;  was  licensed  as  a  Presb.  preacher  1761 ;  ordained 
pastor  of  a  ch.  in  Lancaster  co.  1762 ;  removed  to  Augusta 
co.,  Va.,  1776,  and  to  Hopewell  1785 ;  lost  his  sight  while 
there,  but  continued  to  preach,  and  became  renowned  for 
his  oratory.  D.  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  17, 1805. 

Wad/dell  (JAMES  IREDELL),  b.  July  13, 1824,  at  Pittsboro', 
Chatham  co.,  N.  C.  Some  of  his  ancestors  settled  in  this 
State  at  its  first  colonization,  and  the  family  has  always  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position,  socially  and  otherwise.  Capt. 
W.  was  ed.  at  the  Bingham  School,  Hillsboro',  N.  C.,  and 
entered  the  U.  S.  N.  Sept.  10,  1841 ;  became  a  passed  mdpn. 
in  1847  and  a  lieut.  in  1855.  For  his  conduct  during  the  time 
when  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  supply-ship  Release  were 
all  stricken  down  by  the  Chagres  fever,  in  relieving  the  ves- 
sel and  taking  her  to  Matanzas,  Cuba,  he  was  most  honor- 
ably mentioned  in  a  special  report  made  by  his  commanding 
officer  to  the  navy  dept.  For  his  successful  conduct  of  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  China,  while  on  that  station 
in  1860,  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in  general  orders,  and 
was  again  commendably  reported  to  the  navy  dept.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  to  his  native  State.  He  entered  the  Conf ed 
navy  as  lieut.  Mar.  27,  1862 ;  in  Apr.  was  ordered  to  burn 
the  unfinished  ram  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans ;  served  as 
ordnance-officer  at  Drury's  Bluff  on  James  River,  Va.,  where 
the  Federal  iron-clad  fleet  was  repulsed  ;  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope on  special  service  in  1863,  and  took  charge  of  the  Shen- 
andoah  on  Oct.  19,  1864,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  islands  called 
Deserters,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  she  set  out  on 
a  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  with  which  the 
Confed.  States  were  then  at  war.  During  this  cruise  she 
made  38  captures,  valued  at  $1,152,000,  though  the  demands 
of  claimants  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $6,200,000.  She 
destroyed  32  vessels,  and  released  6  on  bonds.  She  visited 
every  ocean  except  the  Antarctic.  She  was  the  only  vessel 
that  carried  the  Confed.  flag  around  the  world,  and  bore  it 
afloat,  her  commander  not  knowing  the  fact,  6  months  after 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  C.-H.  The  last  gun  fired  from 
her  deck  was  on  June  22,  1865.  Com.  W.  having  been  in- 
formed at  sea  in  Aug.  1865,  by  the  master  of  the  Brit,  bark 
Baracouta,  of  events  in  this  country,  desisted  from  all 
further  belligerent  acts,  and  proceeded  to  Liverpool  with 
the  bhenandoah,  where  by  formal  letter  to  the  ministry  on 
>iov.  5,  1865,  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Brit.  govt.  After 
3  days'  detention,  the  Brit,  authorities  took  charge  of  the 
vessel,  and  Lieut.  W.,  after  spending  some  time  in  Europe, 
returned  to  his  native  land.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
I .  S.  Pacific  Mail  Co.'s  service  as  capt. 

Waddell  (JAMES  PLEASANTS),  A.  M. ,  oldest  son  of  Rev 
Moses,  b.  in  Willington,  S.  C.,  Jan.  5,  1801,  grad.  at  the  Univ. 
ot  Ga.  1822,  in  which  he  was  tutor  of  Lat.  for  2  yrs. ;  re- 


signed to  take  charge,  as  prin.,  of  the  Richmond  Acad. ; 
in  1836  elected  prof,  of  belles-lettres  and  oratory  in  the  Univ. 
of  Ga. ;  in  1840  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Gr. ;  in  1846  cho- 
sen prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  that  univ.,  which  office  he  filled 
for  10  yrs.  D.  May  28,  1867. 

Waddell  (JOHN  NEWTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  youngest  son  of 
Rev.  Moses,  b.  Apr.  2,  1812,  at  Willington,  S.  C..  grad.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Ga.  1829 ;  entered  the  Presb.  ministry  in  1841 :  was 
chosen  prof,  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  the  Univ.  of  Miss,  in  1848; 
resigned  in  1857  to  occupy  the  like  chair  in  La  Grange  Coll., 
Tenn.  ;  was  elected  pres.  of  that  coll.  in  1860,  which  position 
he  held  till  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  army  in 
1862 ;  appointed  general  supt.  of  Presb.  missions  in  the  W. 
Confed.  army;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
charity  for  the  benefit  of  orphans  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  in  1865 
elected  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Miss. ;  sec.  to  the  board 
of  ministerial  education  of  S.  Presb.  Ch. 

Waddell  (Rev.  MOSES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Iredell  co..  N.  C., 
July  29,  1770,  grad.  at  Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  Va.,  1791 ;  was 
ordained  a  Presb.  minister  in  1792.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Coll.  of  S.  C.  in  1807.  His  fame 
rests  upon  the  qualities  exhibited  by  him  in  his  success  as  a 
teacher,  instructor,  and  educator  of  youth.  In  1804  he  es- 
tablished his  classical  boarding-school  at  Willington,  S.  C., 
from  which  he  sent  forth  many  prominent  jurists,  legisla- 
tors, and  divines.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Univ.  of  Ga.  at  Athens,  which  office  he  held  until  1829, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  consequence  of  failing 
health.  D.  July  21,  1840. 

Wad'dliig  (LUKE),  b.  at  Waterford,  Ire.,  Oct.  16,  1588, 
joined  the  Franciscan  order  1605  ;  became  prof,  of  divinity 
at  the  Univ.  of  Salamanca ;  accompanied  as  chaplain  an 
embassy  to  Rome  in  1618  for  the  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion ;  remained  at  Rome ;  founded  in  1625  the  Coll.  of  St. 
Isidore  for  Irish  Franciscans ;  is  said  to  have  encouraged 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641 ;  was  one  of  the  papal  councillors 
appointed  in  the  settlement  of  the  Jansenist  controversy, 
in  which  his  own  opinions  coincided  with  those  of  Jansen, 
but  he  retracted  them  upon  the  publication  of  the  papal 
bull  of  condemnation ;  was  procurator  of  his  order  at  Rome 
1630-34,  and  vice-commissary  1645-48,  and  refused  a  cardi- 
nal's hat.  He  edited  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  wrote 
Annales  Ordinis  Mtnorum.  D.  Nov.  18,  1657. 

Waddlngton  (WILLIAM  HENRY).     See  APPENDIX. 

Wade  (BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN),  b.  at  W.  Springfield  (now 
Agawam),  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1800,  settled  in  Ashtabula  co.,  O., 
1821 ;  studied  law ;  admitted  to  the  bar  1828 ;  prosecuting 
atty.  1835,  State  senator  1837,  pres.  judge  of  the  third  judicial 
dist.  1857 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1851-69 ;  was  a  firm  opponent 
of  slavery,  and  voted  in  1852  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  law ; 
ardently  opposed  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  Lecompton  const., 
the  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  ; 
and  on  the  question  of  compromise  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  he  strongly  opposed  any  concessions.  The  Home- 
stead bill,  W'hich  he  had  for  many  yrs.  advocated,  finally 
passed  the  Senate  in  1862 ;  as  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  advocated  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war,  and  favored  the  confiscation  of 
property  in  slaves,  and  reported  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  D.  C. ;  became  pres.  of  the  Senate  p>*o  temjmre  and 
acting  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  assassination  of  Pres.  Lin- 
coln, and  was  one  of  the  commission  sent  in  1871  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  report  upon  the  proposed  acquisition  of  that 
island.  D.  Mar.  2,  1878. 

Wadena,  Minn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wads'wortli  (BENJAMIN),  D.  D.,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel, 
b.  at  Milton,  Mass.,  1669,  grad.  at  Harvard  1690;  was  col- 
league with  Mr.  Foxcroft  as  pastor  of  the  First  ch.,  Boston, 
from  Feb.  8,  1696,  until  July  7, 1725,  when  he  became  pres. 
of  Harvard  Coll.  D.  Mar.  16,  1737. 

Wadsworth  (JAMES),  b.  at  Durham,  Conn.,  July  6, 1730, 
grad.  at  Yale  1748 ;  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  maj.-gen.  of  the 
State  militia  ;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Cong.  1783-86,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  council  1785-90.  D.  Sept.  22,  1817. 

Wadsworth  (JAMES),  nephew  of  Gen.  James,  b.  at  Dur- 
ham, Conn.,  Apr.  20,  1768,  grad.  at  Yale  1787 ;  removed  with 
his  brother  William  to  the  Genesee  country  of  W.  N.  Y.  1790, 
purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  valley  ;  became  by 
the  rise  of  value  of  landed  estates  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
prietors in  the  State,  and  disbursed  in  all  nearly  $100,000  for 
the  promotion  of  popular  education.  D.  June  8,  1844. 

Wadswortli  (JAMES  SAMUEL),  b.  at  Geneseo.  N.  Y., 
Oct.  30,  1807,  studied  law  at  Yale  and  in  the  office  of  Daniel 
Webster ;  was  in  1842  elected  pres.  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  Education  and  the  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  were  objects  which  he  strove  by  every  means 
to  promote.  In  politics  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
questions  which  affected  his  State  and  the  nation.  Of  Fed- 
eralist stock,  he  was  a  Dem.  by  conviction,  but  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  in  1848  he  supported  the  Free- 
Soil  party.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  a  State  elector  by  the 
Reps.,  and  in  1860  was  chosen  a  dist.  elector  for  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin.  In  the  events  which  succeeded  he  took  an  open 
and  decided  stand  for  the  Union,  and  under  appointment  of 
the  legislature  of  N.  Y.  attended  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Feb.  1861.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  W.  provisioned  2  ves- 
sels at  New  York,  which  he  accompanied  to  Annapolis, 
where  he  superintended  the  delivery  of  the  supplies.  At 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  served  as  volunteer  aide  to  Gen. 
McDowell.  Commissioned  a  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  in  Aug. 

1861,  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  front  of  Wash,  until  Mar. 

1862,  when  appointed  military  gov.  of  Wash. ;  was  assign- 
ed to  the  1st  corps  in  Dec.  1862,  participating  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.    At  Gettysburg,  W.'s  division  was  the 
first  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863. 
Early  in  1864  he  made  an  extended  tour  on  special  service 
through  the  S.  and  S.  W.    In  Gen.  Grant's  Richmond  cam- 
paign of  1864,  W.  commanded  the  4th  division  of  the  5th 
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corps,  which  crossed  the  Rapidan  May  5.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  he  was  engaged  for  several"  hours.  In  the  fight- 
ing next  morning  W.  was  at  once  engaged  with  the  3d  corps, 
and  the  enemy  was  defeated ;  but  at  noon,  the  enemy  bein" 
reinforced,  took  up  the  offensive ;  his  men  gave  way  and 
while  endeavoring  to  rally  them  he  was  fatally  wounded 
1).  May  8.  1864. 

Wads  worth  (PELEG),  b.  at  Duxbury, Mass  .May 6  1748 
grad.  at  Harvard  1769 ;  entered  the  army  at  Roxbury  Apr 
1775,  as  capt.  of  minutemen ;  became  aide  to  Gen  Ward 
and  adjutant-gen,  for  Mass. ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
L.  I.,  Aug.  1776  ;  became  brig. -gen.  of  militia  1777  ;  was  sec- 
ond in  command  in  the  Penobscot  expedition  1779  •  was 
taken  prisoner  Feb.  1781 ;  escaped  from  the  fort  at  Castine 
in  June ;  settled  at  Portland,  Me.,  1784,  as  a  land-surveyor  • 
was  elected  a  State  senator  1792 ;  was  M.  C.  1793-1807 ;  re- 
ceived in  the  latter  yr.  a  large  grant  of  land  in  Oxford  co.. 
Me.,  as  a  recognition  of  his  Revolutionary  services  ;  settled 
upon  it,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  developing  that 
region ;  maj.-gen.  of  Me.  militia.  D.  Nov.  18,  1829. 

Wa'fer  [O.  Fr.  wai/fre],  the  small  circular  disk  of  unleav- 
ened bread  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  It  is  usually  marked  with  emblematical 
figures. — WAFER,  a  disk  of  dried  paste  for  sealing  letters. 
It  is  mixed  with  some  non-poisonous  coloring  matter. 

Wa'ges  [Lat.  rag,  vadis,  "  security  "].  The  theory  of  W. 
accepted  by  most  political  economists  a  generation  ago  was 
that  the  normal  price  of  labor  depends  on  the  cost  of  the 
laborer's  subsistence.  In  the  words  of  David  Ricardo,  "  The 
natural  price  of  labor  depends  on  the  price  of  the  food,  nec- 
essaries, and  conveniences  required  for  the  support  of  the 
laborer.  With  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  and  necessaries 
the  price  of  labor  will  rise ;  with  a  fall  in  their  price  the 
natural  price  of  labor  will  fall."  Ricardo's  doctrine  was 
generally  accepted,  and  it  led  to  the  Eng.  corn  laws ;  for  the 
inference  was  that  W.  must  rise  with  the  price  of  food,  so 
that  taxes  on  corn  cannot  fall  on  the  laborer.  It  is  singular 
that  at  the  same  time  it  was  part  of  the  general  creed  of 
economists  that  the  price  of  labor  varies  in  different  em- 

Sloyments  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  was  likewise 
eld  that  there  is  in  each  country  a  certain  aggregate 
amount  of  W.,  or  "  wages  fund,"  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  capitalists,  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  number 
of  laborers  determines  the  general  or  average  rate  of  W., 
the  rates  in  particular  employments  varying  according  to 
their  difficulty,  severity,  etc.  Here  a  new  element  becomes 
the  dominant  factor,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rates  of  W. 
resulting  from  the  amount  of  capital  accumulated  may 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  laborer's  living. 
The  foregoing  doctrines  were  not  only  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  actual  rates  of  W.  in  every 
civilized  country  during  the  last  100  yrs.,  especially  with 
the  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  rates  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  country.  The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  Ri- 
cardo are  applicable  only  to  what  may  be  called  the  medi- 
aeval as  distinguished  from  the  modern  industrial  system. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  laborer  was  commonly  paid  in  com- 
modities, or,  if  in  money,  the  sum  was  adjusted  to  the  cost 
of  his  subsistence,  and  the  W.  of  common  labor  varied  but 
little  throughout  each  country.  Scot,  was  much  behind 
Eng.  in  the  17th  century,  and  W.  were  considerably  higher 
In  Eng.  than  in  Scot.,  and  they  varied  also  considerably 
more  from  place  to  place.  We  have  in  these  facts  the  prin- 
cipal key  to  the  true  law  of  W.  in  modem  times.  The  nat- 
ural sources  of  wealth,  the  fountains  of  W.  and  profits,  are 
unequally  distributed,  not  only  among  the  different  coun- 
tries, but  also  among  the  different  parts  of  each  country. 
Their  development,  too,  has  been  unequal.  Hence  the  rate 
of  production,  the  returns  to  capital  and  labor  together, 
and  the  demand  for  labor  have  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  in  different  localities  in  the  same  country.  The  value 
of  the  joint  produce  of  capital  and  labor  together  deter- 
mines the  maximum  price  of  the  labor,  and  this  maximum 
varies  with  the  local  resources  and  powers  of  production 
of  different  regions,  as  well  as  with  the  energy  and  skill  of 
both  capitalist  and  laborer.  Given  the  maximum,  the  actual 
partition  between  employers  and  laborers  will  depend  on  a 
variety  of  conditions  which  cannot  be  stated  in  a  single  pro- 
position, although  they  are  all  consistent  with  the  formula 
that  W.  depend  on  demand  and  supply.  Sometimes  we  find 
employers  combining  and  laborers  competing ;  sometimes 
employers  compete  and  laborers  combine.  In  some  cases 
machinery,  animals,  and  natural  agents  co-operate  with 
labor,  compete  for  it,  and  in  both  ways  add  to  its  value ;  in 
other  cases  they  compete  with  it  and  supersede  it.  So  vari- 
ous being  the  conditions  which  determine  the  rates  of  \\  . 
in  particular  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  W.,  instead  of  being  the  general  cause  which  determines 
the  rates  in  particular  cases,  is  merely  the  result  or  arith- 
metical sum  of  the  particular  rates  added  together. 

Another  reflection  which  the  subject  calls  for  is,  that  the 
economic  system  of  modern  times  must  be  admitted  to  have 
introduced  2  conditions  unfavorable  to  labor,  in  the  great 
uncertainty  and  fluctuations  in  trade,  prices,  demand  for 
labor,  and  W.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disappearance  of 
production  on  a  small  scale  with  the  openings  it  afforded  1 
the  majority  of  workingmeu  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  small 
capitalists  and  masters,  on  the  other  hand.  These  draw- 
backs add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  avenue  to  indepen- 
dence which  the  facility  of  acquiring  landed  property  offers 
to  labor  in  America.  '[From  oriff.  art.  in  <7.V  Univ.  Vyc.,  oy 
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Wag'ner  (WILHELM  RICHARD),  b.  in  Leipsic  May  22  l^l.J, 
son  of  a  police  actuary,  who  died  6  months  after  his  I 
entered,  at  9,  the  Dresden  Kreutzschule.    His  passion  tor 
music  was  awakened   by  hearing  Beethoven's  music   m 
Leipsic  ;  but  he  had  no  systematic  instruction  until 
yr.,  and  then  his  impetuous  genius  disdained  rules  ;  h 
ferred  composing  music  to  studying  it.    One  of  his  boyl 
overtures  was  played  in  the  Leipsic  theatre.    Less  than  0 


months  with  Theodor  Weinlig,  spent  in  the  study  of  coun- 
terpoint, was  his  first  equipment  for  his  extraordinary 
career.  He  was  then  HI.  At  21  he  abandoned  his  model, 
Beethoven,  and  felt  that  a  new  era  in  music  was  about  t.> 
dawn.  In  1842  the  success  of  Kiotzi  at  Dresden  secured  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  the  Dresden 
opera-house.  Here  he  finished  the  Flyii.y  Dutchman  and 
composed  Tmhdwer.  In  1849  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Zurich  ;  in  1858  left  Zurich  and 
resided  for  short  periods  in  It..  Paris,  Vienna,  Carlsruhe ; 
attracted  the  attention  of  Ludwig,  king  of  Bavaria  :  estab- 
lished himself  in  Munich,  and  entered  on  his  fame.  At 
Munich  was  laid  the  plan,  so  brilliantly  carried  out  at  Bai- 
reuth  in  the  summer  of  1876,  where  was  produced,  under 
royal  patronage  and  imperial  countenance,  the  threefold 
opera  of  the  .v;v/</,,^,  /,  i;',,,</.  in  which  his  musical  theories 
first  found  full  expression.  W.'s  musical  reform  eml>: 
the  whole  field  of  conception  and  expression.  Digusted  wit  h 
the  It.  and  Fr.  school  of  opera,  while  persuaded  more  and 
more  that  opera  was  the  highest  form  of  musical  expression, 
loathing  the  silly  libretti  and  the  practice  of  making  music 
subservient  to  the  convenience  of  pet  singers,  he  contended 
that  the  theme  of  opera  should  be  poetic  in  the  dee]»  ~t 
sense;  that  the  poetry  should  be  married  to  fitting  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  that  the  whole  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Hence  he  took  his  themes  from  romance,  legend,  and  popu- 
lar myths,  arranged  his  libretti  himself,  ana  in  his  musical 
adaptations  consulted  the  intellectual  demands  of  his 
theme,  neglecting  and  even  scorning  the  popular  arts  of 
song  and  melody  which  delight  the  ears  of  the  opera-loving 
public.  The  phrase  "  music  of  the  future,"  which  is  applied 
to  his  work,  was  bestowed  in  derision,  though  it  was  war- 
ranted by  the  title  of  one  of  his  own  essays.  W.  resents  the 
charge  that  his  music  is  destitute  of  melody.  ''The  one 
true  form  of  music,"  he  says,  "is  melody.  Music  that  has 
no  melody  has  no  inspiration,  no  power  over  the  feelings, 
no  originality.  But  melody  is  something  more  than  the 
fixed  and  narrow  form  that  belongs  to  the  childish  stage  of 
musical  art— the  dance  form."  He  is  a  copious  writer ;  his 
collected  works  fill  9  octavo  yols.,  and  abound  in  ingenious 
ideas.  His  musical  compositions  are  numerous.  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  works,  so  far  as  known,  may  be  found  in 
Art  Life  and  Theories,  by  E.  L.  Burlingame  (New  York.  IK.V. 
The  same  vol.,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  W.,  contains  a 
good  sketch  of  his  musical  system,  taken  from  his  own 
writings.  Wrote  the  grand  march  for  the  American  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  1876.  D.  Feb.  13,  1883. 

AVag'tall.  the  name  conferred  in  Eng.  on  the  species  of 
passerine  birds  constituting  the  genera  MotaciUa  and  Budy- 
tes  ;  these  have  the  bill  slender  and  conical,  with  the  upper 
mandible  slightly  notched  at  the  tip,  and  the  culmen  some- 
what concave  aoove  the  front  of  the  nostrils:  the  wings 
are  long  and  pointed  ;  the  tail  is  longer  than,  or  equal  to, 
the  wings.  The  name  is  given  in  allusion  to  their  habit  of 
"  wagging  "  their  tail  in  a  fan-like  manner.  They  are  active 
birds,  at  home  equally  in  the  air  and  on  hind ;  they  fly  by 
short  undulating  courses,  and  frequently  emit,  while  on  the 
wing,  chirping  notes  :  on  the  ground  they  run  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  steps.  The  species  are  quite  numerous. 

AValia'bees,  or  Walia bites,  the  name  of  a  modern 
Mohammedan  sect  prevailing  in  Central  and  E.  Ar.  It  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Abd-el-Wahab, 
who  converted  Saoud,  the  sultan  of  N'edjed,  and  from 
Deraijeh,  the  cap.  of  Xedjed,  in  which  Abd-el-Wahab  lived 
and  preached,  his  ideas  spread  so  rapidly  that  before  his 
death  in  1787,  they  predominated  in  tne  larger  part  of  the 
peninsula.  It  was  a  moral  reformation  rather  than  a  relig- 
ious revival  which  Abd-el-Wahab  preached,  and  with  poll- 
tics  he  did  not  interfere.  The  differences  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  W.  and  those  of  the  orthodox  Mohammedans 
are  comparatively  very  small,  though  the  W.  deny  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Koran  and  the  justness  of  worshipping 
Mohammed's  tomb.  A  strict  observance  of  all  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  throughout  the 
whole  Mohammedan  world,  and  become  very  much  mixed 
up  with  pagan  practices  among  the  Bedouins  :  a  return  to 
the  old  Arab  frugality  and  chastity ;  a  total  abstinence  from 
wine,  opium,  and  tobacco  ;  a  strict  administration  of  Jus- 
tice •  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  against  all  other  religions, 
were  the  points  most  characteristic  of  the  new  sect. 

AValioo'.    U)  The  AiMfMlM  atn>]nirj»irtiit>.  a  nne  01 
mental  shrub  of  the  U.  S.  belonging  to  the  order  Sapinda- 
cea?  and  often  called  burning  bush  and  spindle  tree.    I 
bark  has  considerable  use  in  med.  as  a  diuretic  tonic,  and 
alterative,  with  cathartic  powers.     (2)   The  winged  elm, 
rinvts  (data,  a  small  treeof  S.  U.  S.    Its  wood  is  much  valued 
for  timber.    Its  branches  have  singular  corky  wings. 

Wahoo,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Saunders  co.,  >e 

1SAValipeton,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX 
Wahsateli  TOonntaliw.    See  LTAH. 


SSSft^asssseassas 

°     fpa"hmxew  York    "^1-  <•"  Trinity  ch..  Boston.  Mass 
I  and  aeain  a««ista'nt  minister  of  Trinity  ch  ,  New  \ork, 
'•  in 18? "he  h  iv  of  Ox.  conferred  upon  him  the  doc- 

._     .  -  .u«  TJ,,.,o^  nf  TIr><).  ;  was 


1W,    IOOZ~,      Wits    o    "'F1"    "  ••«•"-,  —    ~'.*"'?'ri  '"fit.     '  Tht    I  /in//    r</' 

o  r>(-  Irad  at  Yale  1809 :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Dec. 
ISM^nnSttoed  law  at  L^e;  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  o?the  legislature  1815;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
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.nat^  !83°-33  iudge  of  the  superior  court  and  of  the  su- 
preml  court  of  errors  18*1-54,  and  chief-justice  1854-57.  D. 

Waite  (HENRY  RANDALL),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  N.Y., 
T>pT  '5  1840  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1868 ;  became  m  that 
vr  literary  editor  of  the  Utica  Dally  Herald;  subsequently 
studied  theol.  at  Union  Sem.,  N.  Y.,  editing  at  the  same 
time  the  Unto.  Quarterly  Keview  and  contributing  to  the 
press  •  organized  Amer.  chapels  at  Kome  and  Geneva ;  be- 
came in  1874  ed.  of  the  New  Haven  Daily  Evening  Journal; 
in  1875  associate  ed.  of  the  International  Keview  at  New  York, 
lecturer  on  political  science  to  Univ.  of  Syracuse,  and  pres. 
of  the  Political  Science  Association  and  of  the  National  Re- 
form League.  Author  of  Carmina  Collegensia,  etc. 

Waite  (MORRISON  REMICH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn., 
Nov  29,  1816,  grad.  at  Yale  1837;  studied  law;  settled  at 
Maumee  City,  O. ;  was  elected  to  the  O.  legislature  1849 ; 
removed  to  Toledo  1850  ;  took  a  prominent  place  at  the  O. 
bar  •  declined  repeated  nominations  to  Cong,  and  also  a 
seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  O.  ;  distinguished  himself  as 
U  S  counsel  at  the  Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  on  trie 
Alabama  claims  1871 ;  was  pres.  of  the  O.  constitutional 
convention  1873,  and  became  chief- justice  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court  Mar.  4,  1874. 

Wake,  in  old  Eng.  usage,  is  the  equivalent  of  mail,  and 
in  most  instances  where  the  term  occurs  in  old  books  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  sense.  The  lyke-wake,  in  which  the 
neighbors  of  a  deceased  person  hold  a  watch  over  the  dead 
body,  is  a  custom  of  entirely  different  character. 

Wake  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire, 
Eng.,  in  1657,  grad.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  1676  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  became  chaplain  to  the  Eng.  embassy  in 
Fr. ;  had  a  theological  controversy  with  Bossuet,  arising 
from  what  he  claimed  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1086-88 ;  became  preacher  to  Gray's 
Inn,  canon  of  Christ  Ch.  1689,  chaplain  to  King  William,  rec- 
tor of  St.  James,  Westminster,  1693,  dean  of  Exeter  1701, 
bp.  of  Lincoln  1705,  abp.  of  Canterbury  1716,  and  discussed 
with  Dupin  a  project  for  the  union  of  the  Eng.  and  Galilean 
chs.  1718.  D.  Jan.  24,  1737. 

\\  -.\  Keeiiey,  Kan.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wake'field,  R.  R.  centre,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4135  ;  1880,  5547. 

Wakefteld  (EDWARD  GIBBON),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1796,  ed. 
to  the  business  of  a  land-surveyor ;  was  brought  into  public 
notice  in  1826  from  having  eloped  to  Gretna  Green  and  there 
married  a  young  heiress  of  15 ;  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
forcible  abduction,  the  marriage  being  declared  null  by 
special  act  of  Parl.,  and  imprisoned  3  yrs.  in  Newgate ; 
turned  his  experience  to  advantage  by  writing  a  book  upon 
prison  management ;  subsequently  made  minute  inquiries 
upon  the  system  of  colonization  by  convicts  in  Australia  ; 
pub.  Tracts  relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metrop- 
olis and  a  careful  work  on  Eng.  and  Amer.,  a  Comparison  of 
the  Social  ami  Political  State  of  the  Two  Nation*,  and  A  View 
of  the  Art  of  Colonization,  in  which  he  promulgated  the  "  new 
colonization  system;"  was  a  director  of  an  association 
formed  upon  his  system  for  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand 
and  of  S.  Australia  ;  attacked  the  system  of  penal  transpor- 
tation ;  accompanied  the  earl  of  Durham  to  Canada  as  his 
private  sec. ;  moved  to  New  Zealand.  D.  May  16,  1862. 

Wakeley  (JOSEPH  B.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Wakefield  (ROBERT),"  b.  in  the  N.  of  Eng.  about  1480,  ed. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  and  on  the  Continent ;  became 
"  the  greatest  linguist  of  his  time  ;"  taught  Gr.,  Heb.,  Chal- 
daio,  and  Syriac  in  Fr.  and  Ger.  ;  rendered  assistance  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon  ;  became  lecturer  in  Gr.  at  Cambridge  1524, 
prof,  of  Heb.  at  Ox.  1530 ;  was  a  canon  of  Wolsey's  new  coll. 
1532.  Wrote  Oratio  de  Laudibus  et  Utilitale  Mum  Linguarum 
Arabi&e,  Chaldaicat,  et  Hebraicai,  etc.  D.  Oct.  8,  1537. 

Wak'ley  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Manbury,  Devonshire, 
Eng.,  in  1795,  studied  med.  and  surgery  in  Lond.  ;  founded 
the  Lancet,  a  weekly  med.  journal,  which  he  edited  nearly 
40  yrs.,  and  which  was  instrumental  in  promoting  many 
reforms  in  surgery  and  med.  Dr.  W.  was  coroner  for  Mid- 
dlesex 1839-62,  and  sat  in  Parl.  1835-52.  D.  May  2,  1862. 

Wakuafl,  a  tribe  of  E.  Afr.  nomads,  inhabiting  a  terr. 
near  the  coast  and  traversed  by  the  equator.  They  are 
heathens,  but  practise  circumcision.  Their  manner  of  life 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Tartars. 

Wai' bridge  (HIRAM),  b.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1821, 
grad.  at  O.  Univ.  1841 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1843 ;  became  brig.-gen.  of  O.  militia  1844  ;  settled  in  New 
York  as  a  merchant  1847 ;  was  a  Dem.  M.  C.  1853-55 ;  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  advocating 
early  in  1861  the  calling  out  of  600,000  volunteers  ;  was  v.-p. 
of  the  national  commercial  convention  at  Chicago,  and 
pres.  of  similar  bodies  convened  at  Detroit  and  Louisville, 
and  in  1869  was  a  national  com.  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  Pacific  R.  R.  D.  Dec.  6,  1870. 

Walclieren,  wahl'ker-en,  island  of  the  Netherlands, 
forming  part  of  the  prov.  of  Zealand,  between  the  E.  and 
W.  Scheldt  and  the  N.  Sea.  It  is  11  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad, 
and  has  45,000  inhabs.  W.  is  somewhat  famous  in  military 
hist,  for  the  disastrous  expedition  of  the  Eng.  under  Lord 
Chatham  and  Admiral  Strachan  in  1809. 

Wal'deii,  N.  Y.    See  APPENDIX. 

\\a I<1<  n.  or  Waldeiivls  (THOMAS),  whose  family  name 
was  NETTER,  b.  at  Saffron- Walden,  Essex,  Eng.,  about  1380, 
ed.  at  Ox. ;  entered  the  Carmelite  order  in  Lond.,  and  was 
ordained  sub-deacon  1395  ;  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  as  his  rep. 
at  the  Council  of  Pisa  1409  ;  became  provincial  of  the  Eng. 
Carmelites  1414 ;  attended  in  that  capacity  the  Council  of 
Constance  1415 ;  went  to  Lithuania  1419 ;  founded  there 
several  houses  of  his  order,  and  negotiated  a  peace  between 
the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic  Knights ;  was  con- 
fessor to  Henry  V.  ;  prominent  in  persecution  of  Lollards  ; 
accompanied  Henry  VI.  to  Fr.  Wrote  Doctrinale  antiyuum 
Fidei  JScclesice  Catholics  and  De  Sacramentis.  D.  Nov.  2, 1430. 


Waldeu'ses,  called  also  Valleiises  or  Valdenses 

[from  vallis,  "  valley  "],  and  Vaudois  ["  men  of  the  val- 
leys "],  a  Prot.  sect  and  community  in  It.,  numbering  in 
1839  about  20,000,  now  numbering  about  25,000,  most  of 
whom  are  in  Piedmont,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
from  35  to  40  or  more  m.  S.  W.  of  Turin,  occupying  a  ro- 
mantic dist.  of  about  22  by  18  m.  From  1686  to'  1829  there 
were  13  parishes— there  are  now  1C— in  the  3  valleys  of 
Lucerna,  Perosa,  and  San  Martiuo.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  that  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons  in  Fr., 
who  is  called  Waldo,  Waldus,  Wa.ldius,  and  even  Waldensis. 
The  earliest  authority  for  Peter  Waldo  or  Petrus  Waldus  is 
a  MS.  of  1404  A.  D.  ;  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
About  1170— some  say  in  1173— he  distributed  his  property 
to  the  poor,  and,  with  several  associates  of  both  sexes  who 
had  joined  him,  began  to  preach  in  the  streets  of  Lyons  and 
of  other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  His  aim  was  to  revive 
the  fervent,  simple,  self-denying  piety  of  the  early  Ch.  The 
name  Waldenaes  first  occurs  in  1194  in  an  edict  of  Ildephon- 
sus.^king  of  Aragon.  Waldo  was  excommunicated  by  the 
abp.  of  Lyons,  but  appealed  to  the  pope  (Alexander  III.), 
and  the  third  Lateran  Council,  then  (1179)  m  session,  failed 
to  brand  him  as  a  heretic.  Afterward,  at  Verona,  under 
Lucius  III.,  in  1184,  he  was  condemned  and  driven  into 
exile.  He  d.  in  1197,  possibly  in  Bohemia,  but  probably  in 
N.  It.  His  followers  multiplied  rapidly  in  several  countries, 
but  especially  in  S.  Fr.,  N.  Sp.,  and  N.  It.,  whence,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  they  gradually  came  to- 
gether in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  have 
remained  there  ever  since,  in  spite  of  33  bloody  persecu- 
tions, some  of  which  are  among  the  bloodiest  in  history. 
Since  1848,  when  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  heroic  history 
full  liberty  of  worship  was  granted  thorn,  the  W.  have 
greatly  nourished.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

AVal'do  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1762, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution ;  taken  prisoner  at  Horse- 
neck  and  confined  in  the  Sugar-house  prison,  New  York ; 
grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1788  ;  was  a  Congl.  pastor  at  W.  Suffolk, 
Conn.,  1792-1809;  was  afterward  settled  at  Cambridgeport 
and  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  at  Exeter,  R.  I.  ;  was  a  home  mis- 
sionary in  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  and  R.  I. ;  resided  in  New  York  ;  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  House  of  Reps.  1855.  D.  July  30,  1864, 
at  the  age  of  102. 

Waldo  (PETER).    See  WALDENSES. 

Wal'doboro',  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on  R.  R.,  at  the  head  of 
tidewater  on  Medomak  River.  Prin.  business,  ship-build- 
ing. Pop.  tp.  1870,  4174  ;  1880,  3758. 

Wales,  wailz,  was  inhabited  by  the  Cymries,  a  people  of 
Celtic  descent,  at  the  time  when  the  Roms.  first  came  to 
Britain.  Conflicts  soon  arose  between  the  Cymries  and  the 
Roms.  Against  the  A.-S.  the  Cymries  succeeded  also  in 
vindicating  their  independence,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Dan. 
conquest  of  Eng.  the  Cymries  were  finally  compelled  to  pay 
tribute.  The  tribute,  however,  was  refused  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  invaded  the  country  and 
conquered  it.  The  Welsh  retained  their  own  native  princes, 
but  they  had  to  pay  tribute.  Rebellions  and  wars  ensued 
until  Edward  I.  united  the  country  with  Eng.  (1284),  and 
gave  his  son,  afterward  Edward  II.,  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales.  Henry  VIII.  finally  merged  the  country  completely 
into  Eng.  in  1536. 

Wales,  New  South.    See  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Wales,  Prince  of.    See  ALBERT  EDWARD. 

Walltal'la,  in  N.  mythology,  the  name  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palace,  resting  on  spears  and  covered  with  shields,  to 
which  the  warriors  repaired  when  they  fell  on  the  battle- 
field fighting  bravely.  Those  who  were  cowards  and  died 
in  their  beds  were  sent  to  Niflheim,  and  that  place  was  as 
dark  and  silent  as  W.  was  bright  and  stirring  with  life. 
Every  morning  the  Einheriars,  the  inhabs.  of  W.,  marched 
out  at  cock's  crow  from  its  540  doors.  The  day  they  spent 
in  fighting  furiously  against  each  other,  but  toward  sunset 
all  the  wounds  healed  up,  and  home  they  went  to  the  ban- 
quet in  Odin's  hall,  where  roast  pork,  the  favorite  dish  of 
the  old  Norsemen,  was  served,  while  Freya's  maids  handed 
round  the  strong  mead  in  golden  horns. 

Walke  (HENRY),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Va.  Apr.  26,  1809,  entered 
the  navy  as  mdpn.  Feb.  1,  1827  ;  became  lieut.  in  1839,  com- 
mander in  1855,  capt.  in  1862,  com.  in  1866,  rear-admiral  in 
1870;  retired  in  1871.  Served  with  great  gallantry  during 
the  c.  war  at  Ft.  Henry,  Ft.  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Vicks- 
burg.  Grand  Gulf,  Memphis,  and  various  other  places  on  the 
W.  waters. 

Walker,  waw'ker  (ABRAHAM  JOSEPH),  b.  in  1818  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  grad.  at  Nashville  Univ.  1838 ;  settled  at 
Jacksonville,  Ala.,  1842  ;  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  Dem. 
legislator ;  removed  in  1852  to  Talladega,  and  in  1854  became 
one  of  the  State  chancellors  ;  was  1856-59  a  judge  of  State 
supreme  court ;  chief-justice  1859-68.  D.  Apr.  25,  1872. 

Walker  (AMASA),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  May 
4,  1799,  became  a  merchant  at  Boston  1825 ;  was  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  the  construction  of  the  W.  R.  R.,  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  early  anti-slavery  circles,  and  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  temperance ;  visited  Europe  1843  and  1849 
as  delegate  to  peace  conventions ;  was  prof,  of  political 
economy  at  Obernn  Coll.,  O.,  1842-49 ;  was  a  rep.  in  the 
Mass,  legislature  1848,  member  of  the  State  senate  1849,  sec. 
of  state  1851-52;  was  chosen  to  the  State  constitutional 
convention  1853 ;  was  M.  C.  1862-63,  member  of  the  Phila. 
loyalists'  convention  1866,  and  lecturer  on  political  economy 
at  Amherst  Coll.  from  1861-66.  Wrote  The  Science  of  Wealth. 
D.  Oct.  29,  1875. 

Walker  (CLEMENT),  b.  at  Cliffe,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  about 
1595,  ed.  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.,  but  left  without  a  degree;  be- 
came usher  to  the  exchequer  ;  was  chosen  to  the  Long  Parl. 
for  Wells  1640 ;  noted  for  his  violence  as  a  Presb.  and  pro- 
moter of  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  Wrote  Com- 
plete Hist,  of  T?i  dependency  ;  was  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  m 
the  Tower  1649,  where  he  d.  Oct.  1651 ;  wrote  there  The  High 
Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell's  New  Slaughter-house. 
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Walker  (DAWSON  A.),  b.  in  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7. 
1819,  grad.  at  E.  Tenn.  Univ.  at  Knoxville  in  Aug.  1843; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb.  1845 ; 
moved  to  Ga.,  and  located  at  Spring  Place  in  Mar.  1845: 
was  appointed  by  the  gov.  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of 
the  superior  courts  of  the  Cherokee  circuit  in  Feb.  1860 ; 
was  elected  to  the  same  place  in  Jan.  1861 ;  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  position  in  Mar.  1865;  in  1866  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  6 
yrs.,  but  lost  this  position  under  the  reconstruction  laws  in 
1868.  He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  one  of  the  members 
of  the  civil  service  commission  in  1871 ;  in  1872  was  candidate 
of  the  Rep.  party  for  gov.  of  the  State.  D.  Feb.  4,  1881. 

Walker  (FRANCIS  AMASA),  LL.D.,  son  of  Amasa,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  2, 1840,  grad.  at  Amherst  1860 ;  entered 
the  army  1861  as  sergeant-major  of  Devens's  regiment; 
assistant  adjutant-gen,  of  Couch's  brigade  Sept.  14,  1861, 
adjutant-gen,  of  Couch's  division  Aug.  11, 1862,  lieut.-col.  on 
the  staff  of  the  2d  army  corps  Jan.  1,  1863,  and  brevet  brig.- 
gen.  1865 ;  was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Reams's  Station,  and  confined  in  Libby  prison ;  was  a 
teacher  at  Williston  Sem.,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1866-68;  an 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican  1868-69 ;  became  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  treas.  dept.  at  Wash.  1869  ; 
was  supt.  of  the  U.  S.  census  1870-80 ;  com.  of  Indian  af- 
fairs 1871-72,  and  became  in  1872  prof,  of  political  economy 
and  hist,  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Coll. 
He  edited  Census  Reports,  compiled  a  Statistical  Atlas  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  pub.  The  Indian  Question,  The  Wages  Question, 
and  Political  Economy.  He  became  pres.  of  Mass.  Inst.  of 
Technology  in  1881. 

Walker  (FREEMAN),  b.  Oct.  25,  1780,  in  Charles  City  co.. 
Va.,  went  to  Ga.  in  1797,  where  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  city  of  Augusta  in  1802  ;  in  1807  was  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1819  was  elected  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor. D.  Sept.  23.  1827. 

Walker  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  co.  Tyrone,  Ire.,  about 
1650,  took  orders  in  the  C'h.  of  Eng.  ;  was  rector  of  Don- 
oughmore,  near  Londonderry,  Ire.,  when  James  II.  laid 
siege  to  that  city  1689 ;  defended  Londonderry,  and  held 
out  until  the  siege  was  raised,  July  30,  1689.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Derry  by  William  III.,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690.  He  pub.  .4. 
True  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  and  a  Vindication. 

Walker  (Sir  HOVENDEN),  b.  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  about 
1660,  became  a  capt.  1692,  rear-admiral  of  the  red  1709,  and 
of  the  white  1710;  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  1711 :  com- 
manded the  unfortunate  expedition  which  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton against  Canada ;  lost  half  his  vessels  by  shipwreck  on 
the  Isle  aux  GEufs ;  suffered  the  loss  of  his  ship,  the  Edgar, 
which  blew  up  at  Spithead  1715 ;  subsequently  settled  in 
S.  C.  as  a  planter,  and  pub.  A  Journal  or  Full  Account  of  the 
Late  Expedition  to  Canada.  D.  Jan.  1726. 

Walker  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Burlington  (then  Woburn), 
Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1794,  grad.  at  Harvard  1814;  studied  theol. 
at  Cambridge  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Unit.  ch.  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  1818-38;  ed.  of  the  Chr.  Examiner  1831-39;  Alford 
prof,  of  moral  and  intellectual  philos.  at  Harvard  1838-53, 
and  pres.  of  Harvard  Univ.  1853-60.  Author  of  Hermans 
preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Coll.,  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  and  on  Philos.  'of  Religion,  etc.  D.  Dec.  23,  1874. 

Walker  (  JAMES  BARR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  July  29,  1805, 
studied  law  at  Ravenna,  O.  ;  grad.  at  W.  Reserve  Coll., 
Hudson,  O.,  1&31 ;  edited  successively  the  O.  Observer  at 
Hudson,  the  Watchman  of  the  Valley  at  Cin.,  and  the  Watch- 
man of  the  Prairies  at  Chicago,  all  religious  newspapers  ; 
studied  theol.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  1841,  since  which 
time  he  has  resided  at  Mansfield,  O.,  conducting  a  private 
orphan  asylum  and  lecturing  on  the  harmony  between  sci- 
ence and  revealed  religion  at  Oberlin  Coll.  and  Chicago 
Theological  Sem.  Author  of  The  Philos.  of  tJie  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation, God  Revealed  in  Nature  and  in  Christ,  Philosophy  of 
Scepticism  and  Vltraism,  etc. 

Walker  (ROBERT  JAMES),  b.  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  ! 
July  19,  1801,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1819,  and  in  1821  | 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg  ;  entered  upon  political 
life  as  a  Dem. ;  in  1825  was  married  to  Mary  Bache,  a  great-  \ 


brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.  In  1837  he  ably  advocated  the  Independent 
treasury  bill ;  in  1841  originated  the  Pre-empticji  act,  still 
unrepealed ;  in  1843  declined  a  nomination  for  the  \  ice- 
Presidency  of  the  U.  S.  He  exercised  great  influence.durmg  j  »"  .""•  ja^v^hoiogv  'were  beaut  iful  young  t 
the  Tyler  administration,  and  in  1844  secured  the  nomination  scandina%ian  mytnmogy  >>  or  mm] 

and  election  of  James  K.  Polk  to  the  £«#£&•..%*£     ^^H^hrirf.tnesB  of  an  aurora  borealis.  an 
was  appointed  sec.  of  the  treas.    The  revenue  tariff  ot  1Mb, 

the  warehouse-system,  the  Independent  treas.,  and  the  es-     <  r  .     Qd 

tablishment  of  the  dept.  of  the  interior  were  measures  pro-  'na.  •f.^SLKl  v, 

posed  by  him.  In  1857-58  he  was  gov.  of  Kansas  at  a  most 
difficult  crisis.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  he  most 
efficiently  sustained  the  Federal  govt.,  and  in  1863-64  was 
financial  agent  of  the  U.  S.  in  Europe,  negotiating  the  sale 
of  $250,000,000  in  govt.  bonds,  and  preventing  the  second 
$75,000,000  loan  to  the  Confederacy.  He  afterward  advo- 
cated the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the  Dan.  W.  I.,  and  op- 
posed the  radical  party  during  the  reconstruction  measures 
of  Cong,  under  Pres.  Johnson's  administration.  In  I8b.  n< 
was  counsel  for  the  State  of  Miss.,  and  made  a  masterly 
argument  before  the  supreme  court  in  a  case  brought  to 
restrain  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  acts.  In 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  tn< 
practice  of  law  at  Wash.,  D.  C.,  where  he  d.  Nov  11.  1869. 


pres.  judge  of  Hamilton  co.  court  of  common  pleas  1842-43. 
and  founded  the  W.  LawJovrnallMS.  Wrote  null,.  lUf/nity 
of  the  Law  as  a  Profession,  On  thr  Ifi*t.  ami  <-mmi!  ('tnt-ac/tr 
of  the  State  of  O.,  On  the  Reform  Spirit  of  the  Day,  etc.  D. 
Jan.  15,  ia56. 

Walker  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  May  8,  1824. 
went  to  Cal.  1850 ;  organized  in  July  1853  an  expedition  for 
the  conquest  of  N.  Mex. ;  set  sail  from  San  Francisco  Oct. 
15 ;  landed  at  La  Paz,  Lower  Cal.,  with  a  handful  of  follow- 
ers, and  proclaimed  himself  pres. ;  occupied  2  or  3  small 
towns ;   issued  a  proclamation   annexing   Sonora    to  his 
dominions ;  received  early  in  1854  a  reinforcement,  raising 
his  numbers  to  100  men,  with  whom  he  set  out  for  Sonora 
overland.     The    party   gradually   melted   away,   and   W. 
thought  it  expedient  to  surrender  to  the  officials  at  San 
Diego,  Cal. ;  was  tried  at  San  Francisco  for  violation  of  tin- 
neutrality  laws,  but  acquitted  May  15,  1854 ;  was  induo-d 
soon  afterward  by  liberal  offers  from  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  c.  war  in  Nicarauga  to  proceed  thither,  landing  at 
Realejo  with  62  followers  June  11, 1855 ;  won  2  sharp  battles 
at  Rivas  and  at  Virgin  Bay.  and  after  a  short  siege  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Granada  Oct.  15 ;  made  a  treaty 
with  Gen.  Corral,  designating  Rivas  as  pres.  and  himself  as 
minister  of  war  and  gen. -in-chief :  quickly  discovered,  or 
alleged,  a  treacherous  plot  on  the  part  of  Corral,  whom  he 
tried  by  court-martial  and  caused  to  be  shot  Nov.  8 :  had  to 
wage  a  war  with  Costa  Rica ;  was  defeated  near  Guana- 
caste  Mar.  20,  1856,  but  won  a  battle  at  Rivas  Apr.  11 ;  went 
through  the  farce  of  ordering  a  presidential  election  June 
25:  took  possession  of  the  presidency ;  issued  great  quanti- 
ties of  worthless  currency  ;  re-established  slavery  by  a  de- 
cree of  Sept.  25,  but  succumbed  in  the  following  spring  t»  a 
general  insurrection.    After  having  lost  several  desperate 
battles  and  burned  the  city  of  Granada,  be  surrendered  at 
the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  May  1,  1857:  was  taken  to 
Panama;  went  thence  to  New  Orleans;  soon  organized 
another  party,  with  which  he  sailed  in  the  steamer  Fashion 
and  landed  Nov.  25  at  Punta  Arenas,  Nicaragua:  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  as  a  prisoner  and  taken  to  New  i  ork  ; 
was  liberated  by  order  of  Pres.  Buchanan  Jan.  1858 ;  made 
another  attempt  in  Oct.  1858.  but  was  seized  on  board  Ins 
steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  tned  and  ac- 
quitted in  the  U.  S.  court  at  New  Orleans ;  succeeded  in 
fitting  out  another  expedition,  with  which  he  landed 
Truxillo,  Honduras,  June  27,  1860:  was  captured  Sept.  3; 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot  Sept.  12, 1860. 

Walker  (WILLIAM  H.  T.),  b.  in  Ga.  in  1817,  grad.  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1,  1837;  ordered  at  once  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  Fla.,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Okeechobee. 
Dec  25,  1837,  and  3  times  wounded  :  served  in  the  war  Witt 
Mex.  in  Gen.  Scotfs  army  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  where  so  severely  wounded  as  to  compel 
him  to  remain  absent  from  the  army  on  sick  leave  for  2  yrs. 
Returning  to  duty  in  1849,  he  was  forced  again  to  go  on  sick 
leave  1850-51.  In  Dec.  1852  he  was  appointed  deputy-gov.  <•( 
the  E  Pascagoula  Branch  Military  Asylum  ;  transferred  t< 
W.  Pt.  in  July  1854  as  commandant  of  cadets.  Promoted  t( 
a  majority  in  the  10th  Inf.  in  Mar.  1855,  he  was  in  1 806  relieved 
fromcluty  at  W.  Pt.  and  ordered  to  a  N,  frontier  post  but 


soon  after,  in  the  same  yr..  went  on  sick  leave,  and  remain- 
ed absent  until  Dec.  20,  1860,  when  he  resigi  .ed  from  the 
army.  Entering  the  Confed.  army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  < 
maj-gen.,  serving  mostly  in  the ;S ;.  and  £-  In  the  sortie 
from  Atlanta,  Ga..  he  was  killed  July  22,  1864.  .  .._.„_ 
Walker's  Lake,  in  Esmeralda  co.,  Nev.,  is  45m.  long 
and  20  m.  wide,  and  has  an  elevation  of  4000  ft  It  receives 

th^^^l^S^^^^WA^  ^,- 

sftSwAffifi  Mratfss  Ofcz 

U.  s",  derives  both  its  common  and  its  MtentWo  name  from 
the  peculiarity  of  propagating  by  striking  the  t  ps  of  it> 
leaves S the  ground,  where  they  take  root  and  give  ongm 

,  a  name  given  to  insects  of  the  family 


ng  maids  in  the 
muled  with 
d  with  light 


.,     .    .,  . 

Walker  (TIMOTHY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wilmington,  Mass  ,  Dec. 
1,  1802,  grad.  at  Harvard  1826  :  studied  at  Dane  Law  School 
1829-30 :  went  to  Cin..  O.,  1830 ;  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar  1831 :  established  in  1833,  in  connection  ^h  Judg' 
John  C.  Wright,  the  Cin.  Law  School  which  in  We  | 

united  with  Cin.  Coll. ;   was  prof,  of  law  until  1844 ;  was  1 


was  clerk  of  the  supreme 
was  appointed 
re  1829.  but  de- 
and  judge  of 
D."  Nov.  22.  1850. 
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against  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  press  at  the  out- 
break of  the  c.  war,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  some 
weeks  in  Ft.  Lafayette  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  »»>elMon; 
was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  Jan.  1809, 
and  removed  to  Elizabeth  1869.  D.  June  9,  1872. 

Wal'laby,  the  Australian  name  applied  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  generic  name  Halmattn-us.  The  species  so  desig- 
nated are  kangaroos  (Macropodidje),  which  average  next  in 
size  to  the  typical  kangaroos  of  the  genus  Macropus,  ranging 

UP\VaT'lacem(AL6FRED  RFSSEL),  b.  at  Usk,  Monmouthshire, 
Eng.,  Jan.  8, 1832,  ed.  at  the  gram,  school  of  Hertford ;  un- 
dertook in  1848  an  exploration  of  N.  Brazil ;  explored  the 
\mazon  and  Negro  rivers ;  obtained  numerous  vocabularies 
of  Indian  tribes;  returned  to  Eng.  1853;  pu  b.  Trai  ^elson  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  with  Remarks  on  the  Vocabularies  of 
the  Amazonian  Langs.,  and  Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazon  and 
their  Uses  (1853) ;  spent  8  yrs.  in  exploring  the  vast  islands  of 
the  E  I ,  especially  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea , 
arrived,  independently  of  Mr.  Darwin's  researches,  at  a 


birds  and  more  than  100,000  entomological  specimens ;  pub. 
The  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Land  of  the  Orang-utan  and  the 
Bird  of  Paradise,  a  Narrative  of  Travel  1854-62,  with  Studies 
of  Man  and  Nature:  collected  a  vol.,  Contributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Selection  ;  noted  for  his  investigations  of 
spiritualism,  in  which  he  is  a  believer,  and  wrote  Miracies 
and  Modern  Spiritualism;  wrote  On  the  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Animals,  and  Island  Life. 

Wallace  (DAVID),  b.  at  Phila.  Apr.  4,  1799,  grad.  at  W. 
Pt.  1821 ;  studied  law  in  Brookville,  Ind. ;  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Ind. 
constitutional  convention;  lieut.-gov.  1834-37;  gov.  1837-40, 
M  C.  1841-43.  and  judge  of  common  pleas  for  Marion  co. 
1856-59.  D.  Sept.  4,  1859. 

•Wallace  (Sir  JAMES),  b.  in  G.  Brit,  about  1730,  became 
post-capt.  in  the  navy  1771,  commanded  the  fleet  on  the 
Newport  station  1775,  and  conducted  the  naval  expedition 
up  the  Hudson  River  Oct.  1777 :  was  captured  in  the  Experi- 
ment by  D'Estaing  Sept.  24,  1779 ;  commanded  the  Warrior 
in  Rodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse,  Apr.  12, 1782 ;  was  gov. 
of  Newfoundland  1793-95 ;  became  rear-admiral  1794,  vice- 
admiral  1795,  and  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  Jan.  1,  1801.  D. 
Mar.  6,  1803. 

Wallace  (LEWIS),  b.  in  Fountain  co.,  Ind.,  about  1828, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  during  the 
war  with  Mex.  served  as  second  lieut.  1st  Ind.  Volunteers ; 
was  for  one  term  a  member  of  the  Ind.  State  senate  ;  early 
in  1861  became  adjutant-gen,  of  Ind.,  but  in  Apr.  took  com- 
mand of  the  llth  Ind.  Volunteers,  which  served  in  W.  Va., 
being  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Romney,  etc. ;  in  1861  was 
commissioned  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers,  and  stationed  for  a 
time  in  Ky.  At  the  capture  of  Ft.  Donelson,  where  he  com- 
manded a  division  and  the  centre  of  the  Union  lines,  he  dis- 
played much  ability  and  courage ;  major-gen,  of  volunteers 
1862.  In  the  succeeding  battle  of  Shiloh  he  rendered  effi- 
cient aid  in  the  second  day's  fighting  and  subsequent  ad- 
vance upon  Corinth  ;  in  Nov.  1862  was  pres.  of  the  court  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Buell ;  commanded  Middle 
dept.  and  8th  corps  1864.  Member  of  commission  for  trial 
of  persons  implicated  in  murder  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Mr.  Seward.  Envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Turkey,  1882-85. 

Wallace,  or  Walleys  (SiK  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Scot,  about 
1270 ;  having  quarrelled  with  the  son  of  the  Eng.  gov.  of 
Dundee  Castle  while  a  student  at  the  high  school  of  that 
city,  he  stabbed  his  antagonist,  and  fled  to  the  S.  Highlands  ; 
in  1297  leader  of  a  large  band  of  insurgents  against  the 
authority  of  the  Eng.  king,  Edward  I. ;  attacked  the  town 
of  Scone,  where  an  Eng.  justiciary  was  holding  court,  kill- 
ing or  taking  prisoners  many  of  the  Eng.  Edward  there- 
upon sent  into  Scot,  a  considerable  force  which  repulsed  a 
night-attack  made  by  W.  near  Lochnaber,  and  drove  him 
back  into  Ayrshire,  and  received  the  submission  of  most  of 
the  Scot,  leaders.  W.  and  Murray  of  Bothwell  alone  re- 
fused to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  withdrew  to  the  N.  High- 
lands. W.  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Dundee,  being  now 
recognized  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  insurrec- 
tion. Edward's  gen.,  John  de  Warrenne,  earl  of  Warrenne 
and  Surrey,  having  advanced  toward  Stirling,  W.  aban- 
doned the  siege  and  marched  against  him.  Earl  Surrey  was 
completely  defeated  at  Cambuskenneth  (or  Stirling  Bridge) 
Sept.  10,  1297.  W.  passed  the  border  and  ravaged  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland.  On  his  return,  W.  was  recog- 
nized in  Scot,  as  guardian  of  the  realm.  In  the  following 
yr.  Edward  proceeded  to  Scot.,  and  gained  over  W.  a  de- 
cisive victory  at  Falkirk  July  22.  W.  refused  to  submit,  and 
carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  on  a  small  scale  for  several 
yrs.  He  took  part  in  the  Scot,  revolt  of  1303 ;  was  declared 
an  outlaw  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  respect  the  treaty  be- 
tween Edward  and  John  Comyn,  earl  of  Badenoch  (Feb  4, 
1304) ;  was  betrayed  by  Sir  John  Menteith  into  the  hands  of 
the  Eng.  near  Glasgow  early  in  1305 ;  was  taken  to  Lond 
tried  for  treason,  condemned  Aug.  23,  1305,  and  hanged 
drawn,  and  quartered  at  W.  Smithfleld  the  following  dav 

Wallace  (WILLIAM  H.  L.),  b.  at  Urbana,  O.,  July  8,  1821, 
removed  to  111.  with  his  father  in  18:33 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  but  the  war  with  Mex.  occur- 
ring, he  enlisted  in  Col.  Hardin's  1st  111.  Volunteers,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  In  May  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed col.  llth  111.  Volunteers,  and  at  Ft.  Donelson  (Feb. 
1862)  commanded  a  brigade  with  gallantry  and  ability: 
brig.-geu.  of  volunteers  Mar.  1862.  In  the  succeeding  battle 
of  Shiloh  W.  commanded  Smith's  old  division,  falling  mor- 
tally wounded.  D.  Apr.  10,  1862. 

Wallace  (.WILLIAM  J.),  LL.D.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wallace  (WILLIAM  VINCENT),  b.  at  Waterford,  Ire.,  in 
1814,  son  of  a  military  band-master,  from  whom  he  inherited 


a  genius  for  music  and  a  taste  for  roving ;  visited  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  Oceanica ;  also  India, 
S.  Amer.,  and  the  U.  S. ;  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  his  suc- 
cessful opera,  Maritana  (1846).  which  was  followed  by  Ma- 
tilda of  Hungary,  Lurline,  The  Amber  Witch,  etc.,  and  was 
author  of  marches,  polkas,  fantasias,  etc.,  and  of  many 
sonss  which  have  become  popular.  D.  Oct.  12,  1865. 

AVallaclila.    See  ROMANIA. 

AVal'lack  (JAMES  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Aug.  24, 
1795,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Lond.  stage  at  the 
age  of  7  yrs. ;  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  at  Drury  Lane ; 
played  •with  Edmund  Kean  in  Shakspearian  dramas  ;  came 
to  the  U.  S.  1818  ;  appeared  as  Macbeth  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  Sept.  7,  1818 ;  became  stage-manager  at  Drury 
Lane  1820 ;  alternated  between  Eng.  and  the  U.  S.  for  sev- 
eral yrs. ;  opened  in  1837  the  National  Theatre,  New  York, 
burned  down  in  1839;  established  in  1852  W.'s  Lyceum, 
afterward  W.'s  Theatre,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Broome  st.,  rebuilt  in  1861  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Thirteenth  St.,  and  now  located  at  Broadway  and  Thirtieth 
st.  He  was  a  superior  comedian  and  manager.  D.  Dec.  25, 
1864.— His  son,  JOHN  LESTEK,  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  1,  1818, 
known  for  some  time  as  J.  W.  LESTER,  is  now  proprietor  of 
the  theatre,  and  maintains  its  reputation. 

Wallaroo',  a  name  given  to  2  species  of  kangaroos,  con- 
stituting a  section  of  the  genus  Macropus— viz.  (1)  Macropus 
antilopinus,  the  red  W.,  and  (2)  Macropus  robustus,  the  black 
W.  ;  the  former  inhabits  the  country  about  Ft.  Essington, 
and  the  latter  the  rat. -ranges  of  coast  of  New  S.  Wales. 

Wal'la  Wal'la,  on  11.  R.,  cap.  of  Walla  Walla  co., 
Wash.  Terr.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  1880,  3588. 

AVal'lenstelii,  or  Waldstelii,  von  (ALBRECHT  WEN- 
ZEL  EUSEBIUS),  b.  on  the  family  estate  of  Hermanitz,  Bohe- 
niia,  Sept.  14, 1583 ;  he  served  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks 
in  the  army  of  the  emp.  Rudolf ;  became  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  In  1616  he 
organized  a  regiment  of  dragoons  at  his  own  expense,  and 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  city  of  Gradisca,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Venetians.  The  emp.  now  made  him  a 
count.  When  the  revolution  which  opened  the  Thirty  Years' 
war  broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  1618,  he  sided  with  the  emp., 
saved  the  imperial  treas.  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  and  bought  of  the  emp.  estates  to  the  value  of 
7,290,228  florins.  In  1623  the  emp.  created  him  prince,  and 
in  the  following  yr.  hereditary  duke  of  Friedland.  In  1625, 
when  the  Prot.  princes  of  N.  Ger.,  under  the  leadership  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Den.,  arose  against  the  emp.,  W.  offered  to 
organize  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Apr.  25,  1626,  he  defeated 
Count  Mansfeld,  one  of  the  most  famous  gens,  of  the  time, 
at  Dessau,  and  pursued  him  through  Silesia  into  Hungary, 
where  this  part  of  the  war  ended.  Returning  through  Si- 
lesia, W.  occupied  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  expelled 
the  refractory  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  penetrated  through 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  into  Jutland,  and  compelled  Chris- 
tian IV.  to  conclude  peace.  In  reward  the  emp.  created 
him  duke  of  Mecklenburg  in  1629.  But  at  this  moment  the 
emp.  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  such  an  army  was  a  great  danger.  In  Sept.  1630  he  was 
dismissed  and  his  army  dissolved.  Meanwhile,  after  the 
defeat  of  Tilly  and  the  annihilation  of  his  army,  when  the 
Saxons  invaded  Bohemia  and  the  Swedes  penetrated  into 
Bavaria,  the  situation  of  the  emp.  became  almost  desper- 
ate, and  the  reinstatement  of  W.  in  power  seemed  almost 
the  only  means  of  escape.  The  emp.  made  the  humblest 
approaches  and  consented  to  the  niost  humiliating  condi- 
tions. W.  received  the  supreme  military  authority  in  Ger., 
the  right  of  appointing  his  own  officers,  the  rights  of  con- 
fiscation, amnesty,  and  pardon— yea,  even  the  right  of  ne- 
gotiating peace.  In  the  spring  of  1632  the  Saxons  were  ex- 
pelled from  Bohemia,  and  W.  occupied  a  strongly  fortified 
position  at  Nuremberg  in  front  of  the  army  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Both  the  armies  moved  into  Sax.,  and  on  Nov. 
16, 1632,  the  battle  of  Lutzen  took  place.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
fell,  but  W.  was  defeated.  He  retreated  into  Bohemia, 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Swedes,  the  Sax.  princes,  and 
Richelieu.  His  plan  was,  by  an  alliance  with  these  powers 
to  compel  the  emp.  to  accept  such  a  peace  as  they  would 
grant  him,  and  the  special  goal  of  his  personal  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  the  Bohemian  crown. 
He  failed,  however ;  some  of  his  most  important  gens,  fell 
from  him,  and  with  them  the  army.  On  Feb.  23,  1634,  he 
fled  from  his  headquarters  at  Pilsen  to  seek  rescue  and  sup- 
port by  the  Swe.  corps  which  approached  under  Duke  Bern- 
hard,  but  2  days  afterward  he  was  assassinated  at  Eger  by 
one  of  his  own  followers,  Col.  Butler. 

Wal'ler  (EDMUND),  b.  at  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  Eng., 
Mar.  3,  1606,  of  an  anc.  and  wealthy  family ;  ed.  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  inherited  in  boyhood  an  estate 
of  £3500  a  year ;  was  chosen  to  Parl.  for  Agmondesham  at 
19;  became  noted  as  a  writer  of  elegant  and  rhythmical 
verses ;  was  appointed  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill  (1642)  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  corns,  to  negotiate  with  the  king  at 
Ox. ;  was  gained  over  by  the  royalists,  and  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  known  as  "Waller's  plot "  for  the  restoration 
of  royal  authority ;  but  the  plot  having  been  discovered 
May  81,  1643,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  yr.,  fined  £10,000,  and 
banished  the  kingdom  ;  was  allowed  to  return  about  1653, 
when  he  became  a  favorite  with  Cromwell :  celebrated  the 
praises  of  Cromwell  in  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector  (1654), 
which  contains  some  of  his  niost  effective  stanzas ;  lament- 
ed his  death  in  another  poem,  but  welcomed  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  by  some  indifferent  verses  To  the  King  upon  his 
Majesty's  Happy  Return  (1660) ;  was  a  general  favorite  with 
all  parties  on  account  of  his  wit  and  eminent  social  quali- 
ties ;  pub.  a  vol.  of  his  poems  1645,  and  again  1664,  which 
were  highly  admired  and  imitated.  D.  Oct.  21,  1687. 

Wraller  (EDWIN),  b.  in  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.,  in  1800,  be- 
came an  alcalde  in  Tex.  ;  was  the  owner  of  the  Sabine,  a 
vessel  which  in  1832  sailed  past  the  Mex.  post  of  Velasco, 
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the  Mex.  authorities  having  determined  to  levy  a  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  cotton,  then  a  new  branch  of  Tex.  com- 
merce. This  wras  the  first  overt  act  of  resistance  to  the 
Mex.  exactions  in  Tex.  W.  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
following  war;  helped  form  the  provisional  govt. ;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1836,  and  assisted  in  framing 
the  const,  of  that  yr. :  selected  Austin  as  the  cap.  1839 ;  was 
pres.  of  the  board  of  land  corns. ;  was  the  first  mayor  of 
Austin  ;  P.  M.-gen.  of  Tex. ;  was  long  chief-justice  of  Austin 
co. ;  was  the  first  to  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861. 
Waller  (ELWTN).  See  APPENDIX. 

AValler  (Sir  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Kent,  Eng.,  in  1597,  ed.  at 
Magdalen  Coll.  and  Hart  Hall,  Ox.,  and  at  Paris ;  was  elect- 
ed by  the  town  of  Andover  to  the  Long  Parl.  (1640),  in 
which  he  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Presb.  party ;  was 
appointed  gen.  and  second  in  command  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex  1642  ;  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  reduction  of  Portsmouth  in  that  yr. ;  was  defeated 
by  the  royalists  at  Lansdowne,  near  Bath,  July  5,  1643,  and 
again  at  Roundway  Down,  near  Devizes,  July  13,  but  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  at  Cheriton  (or 
Cherrytown)  Down,  Alresford,  near  Winchester,  Mar.  29, 
1644;  was  defeated  by  Charles  I.  in  person  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  near  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  July  29  ;  joined  the  earl 
of  Manchester  in  his  march  against  Ox.,  and  took  part  in 
the  indecisive  engagement  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  Oct.  27 ; 
was  deprived  of  his  military  command  Apr.  1645,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  a  leader  of  the  Presbs.  in  Parl. ;  was  one  of  the 
11  members  of  Parl.  who  were  impeached  of  high  treason 
by  the  army,  June  1647 ;  remained  in  retirement  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  Feb.  1660,  and  of  the  Convention  Parl.  Apr.  to  Dec. 
1660.  D.  Sept.  19,  1688. 

Wall-flower,  the  Cheiranthm  cheiri.  a  European  half- 
shrubby  cruciferous  plant,  often  growing  on  old  walls, 
whence  the  name.  It  is  a  popular  garden-flower,  having 
blossoms  single  or  double,  of  varied  colors  and  of  a  rich 
fragrance.  The  Western  W.-F.,  or  "yellow  phlox"  of  the 
U.  S.,  is  Erysimum  asperum,  var.  Arkansanum,  a  fine  crucif- 
erous plant. 

AVal'llnffford,  on  R.  R.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  12  m. 
from  New  Haven,  has  manufactures  of  britannia  and  silver 
ware  etc.  The  Wallingford  Community,  a  branch  of  Oneida 
Community,  founded  in  1850  by  John  H.  Noyes  and  Henry 
Allen,  the  original  proprietor,  is  located  here.  Their  prin. 
business  is  agriculture,  horticulture,  job  printing,  and  book- 
making.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3676 ;  1880,  4686,  including  3017  in  v. 

Wal'lls  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Ashford,  Kent,  Eng., 
Nov  23,  1616,  ed.  at  Felsted  School  and  at  Emmanuel  Coll., 
Cambridge,  where  he  grad.  about  1636  ;  took  orders  in  the 
Ch.  of  Eng.  1640  ;  became  an  expert  in  discovering  the  keys 
to  MSS.  written  in  cipher,  and  was  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Long  Parl. ;  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Gabriel, 
Fenchurch  St.,  Lond.,  which  he  exchanged  for  St.  Martin  s 
1643 ;  became  Savilian  prof,  of  geom.  at  Ox.  1648,  and  keeper 
of  the  archives  at  Ox.  1658 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  1662  ;  attracted  notice  by  his  success  in  teach- 
ing a  deaf  and  dumb  child  to  speak ;  was  one  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  1661 ;  maintained 
theological  controversies  with  the  Arians,  Baps.,  and  Sab- 
batarians. Author  of  Arithmetica  Infinitonun,  Mathesis  Lm- 
venali*,  etc.  D.  Oct.  28,  1703. 

Walloon*'  [Dut.  Walen],  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabs. 
of  certain  provs.  of  Belg.  and  Holl.— viz.  Artois,  Hainault, 
Namur,  a  part  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  the  country  ot  Liege, 
Limburg,  and  Luxemburg.    These  speak  the  W.  lang.  or  anc. 
Fr.,  which  has  Gaulish,  Lat.,  and  Teutonic  elements. 
Wail-Papers.    See  PAPER-HANGINGS. 
Wa I'll  lit,  la.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wraluut  [signifying  "  foreign  nut ;"  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  East],  the  common  name  of  trees  ana 
their  fruit  of  the  genus  Juglans  (order  Juglandaceas).  The 
Eng.  W.  or  madeira-nut  of  the  shops  is  the  fruit  of  Juglans 
regia,  a  stately  tree  producing  excellent  timber.  The  nuts 
are  very  good  eating,  and  the  kernels  yield  a  fixed  drying- 
oil  much  prized  by  artists  and  makers  of  varnishes.  In  th 
U  S.  we  have  the  black  W., ./.  nigra,  which  produces  a  very 
valuable  dark-colored  timber  and  a  strong  and  very  oily 
nut  The  white  W., ./.  cinerea,  called  also  oilnut  and  butter- 
nut! produces  a  useful  timber  and  more  palatable  nuts. 
Wal'pole.  Mass.  See  APPENDIX. 

Walpole,  on  R.  R.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.    Pop.  tp.  1870, 
1830  ;  1880,  201~8.  ...   . 

Walpole  (HORACE),   FOURTH  EARL  OF  Orford,  th 
son  of  Sir  Robert,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  5, 1717,  will  be  best 
remembered  by  his  voluminous  and  interesting  letters.    V 
Entire  Correspondence  was  edited  by  Peter  Cunningham.   U. 

Walpole  (Sir  ROBERT),  EARL  OF  Orford,  b  at  Hough- 
ton,  Norfolk,  Eng.,  Aug.  26,  1676,  ed.  at  Eton  and  at  King  s 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  was  elected  to  Parl.  for  Castle  Rising  1.00. 
and  for  King's  Lynn  1702;  became  sec.  at  war  .1.0.,  and 
treas.  of  the  navy  1709;  managed  as  leader  of  the  Wings 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  against  Dr.  Sacheverell  1, 10 , 
was  found  guilty  by  the  House  of  Commons  of     a  lugh 
breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption ;     was 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Tower  Jan.  Yl,vnx\  was 
released  and  re-elected  to  Parl. ;  became  a  tmvv  c< 
lor  on  the  accession  of  George  I. ;  procured 
ment  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  late  Tory  imr" 
pointed  paymaster-gen,  of  the  forces  Sept. 
of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  trea^.,  "•--.--- 
of  prime  minister,  Oct.  10,  1715;  resigned  office  ™  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  Sunderland  Apr.  10,  l.i.  ,  jvas 
the  determined  enemy  of  the  S.  Sea  scheme  ;  became  aga 
paymaster-gen.  June  1720 ;  returned  to  power  as  pmne_ mm 
ister  and  first  lord  of  the  treas.  Apr.  4,  1.21, .and  was  I 
Virtual  ruler  of  Eng.  until  Feb.  1742     D.  Mar._ is,  i<j  »• 


Eton  and  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge:   was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1831 ;  became  a  bencher  tin  : 


is.v.>.  1S58-59.  and  1866-67. 

Walpur'glH-Mght,  the  evening  before  the  first  of 
May,  the  vigil  of  the  old  festival  of  St.  Walpurgis.  or  \Val- 
burga,  who  d.  in  778.  She  was  an  Englishwoman  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Wessex,  the  first  abbess  of  lleitlenheini.  and 
a  sister  of  SS.  Willibald  and  Wunnibald.  W.-N.  is  celebrated 
as  the  season  of  the  supposed  annual  celebration  of  the 
"  witches'  sabbath  "  on  Blocksberg  in  the  Hart/.. 

Wal'rug  [Norse,  heal,  "whale,"  and  rew>,  "horse"],  the 
common  Eiur.  name  of  the  species  of  Rosmanw. 

XVal-.li  (ROBERTA  LL.l).,  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1784,  ed. 
in  the  R.  Cath.  coll.  at  Baltimore  and  the  .Jesuit  coll.  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  ;  spent  several  yrs.  in  Europe  ;  Jaecame  a 
writer  for  Dennie's  Portfolio;  pub.  .-1  Ltdn-n,, 
and  Disposition  of  the  Fr.  'dort..  iiicln<Hii</  n  \"<>  n-  of  the  Tax- 
ationofthe  Fr.  Empire;  conducted  from  1811  to  1813  the  first 
quarterly  attempted  in  Amer.,  The  Amer.  Review  of  Hi  ft. 
and  I'olitics  ;  issued  an  Etnay  on  the  Future  State  of  K- 
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terly  Review,  etc.    In  1837  he  became  I",  s.  consul  at  Paris, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  Feb.  7.  is.v.i. 

XVal'Kiiiuliam  (Sir  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Chiselhurst,  Kent, 
Eng.,  about  1536,  studied  at  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge;  trav- 
elled on  the  Continent  ;  was  sent  3  times  on  inissii  >ns  to  the 
court  of  Fr.,  where  he  resided  1570-73  ;  was  knighted,  sworn 
of  the  privy  council,  and  made  one  of  the  prin.  sees,  of  state 
1573  ;  was  sent  on  important  embassies  to  the  Netherlands 
1578,  to  Fr.  1581,  and  to  Scot.  1583  ;  was  said  to  have  had  in 
his  pay  in  foreign  countries  53  agents  and  18  spies,  through 
whom  he  was  quickly  informed  of  the  secrets  even  of  hos- 
tile courts;  was  a  political  adversary  of  Mary  ^ueen  of 
Scots,  whom  for  yrs.  he  surrounded  with  spies  and  in- 
formers; had  in  his  pay  a  sen-ant  of  the  Fr.  ambassador 
Castelnau,  and  Gray,  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  the 
Scot,  court,  who  was  employed  in  managing  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mary  and  James  with  their  friends  in  Fr.,thus  dis- 
covering the  so  called  "  Babington's  plot  "  1586  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots  at 
Fotheringay  Oct.  1586  ;  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  soon  afterward  withdrew  from  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs.  D.  Apr.  6,  1590. 

Walstnghani  (THOMAS),  a  native  of  Walsingham.  Nor- 
folk Eng.,  was  about  1440  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  afterward  prior  of  Wymondham.  Nor 
folk  He  was  author  of  2  valuable  Lat.  chronicles,  Htstona 
Brevis  ab  Eduardo  Priino  ad  Henricum  Qiiintvm,  and  J/xx/- 
ifftna  Newtricevel  Normannia,  ab  Irruntipiie  ^ormannorvm 
•iisaue  ad  Annum  sextwn  Regni  lhnnci  Quinti. 

Walter  (JOHN),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1739,  became  a  printer  in 
Lond.  ;  bought  in  1780  two  patents  for  "  logography,  or  t 
art  of  using  entire  words,  their  radices,  and  terminations. 
instead  of  single  letters,  in  arranging  and  composing 
printing  ;"  endeavored  to  introduce  that  Invention  by  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper.  The  Lond.  la.y  CMMTMl 
Reqister,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  Jan.  18,  178o. 
Though  the  system  of  printing  proved  a  comparative  failure, 
the  newspaper  prospered,  especially  after  a  change  of  title 
was  made  to  The  Times  (Jan  1,  1788).    D.  Nov  .10.  18U 

Walter  (JOHN),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in  Lond..  Liur  .  in 
1784  became  ioint  proprietor  and  sole  manager  of  the  Ttmes 
803';  rafsed  its  "irculation  in  10  vrs.  from  1000  to  5000  copies  ; 
introduced  improvements  in  the  printing-press,  incliuli  mr 
the  use  of  steam-power,  first  practically  employed  Nov.  27, 
1814  -sat  in  Parl.  for  Berkshire  1832-37,  and  was  elected  for 

Nw3£f<j£So,  s^offi  abJve,  b.  in  Lond  Eng..  Oct. 
8  1818  ed  at  Eton  and  at  Exeter  Coll.,  Ox.  ;  studied  law  ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1847  :  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Parl.  in  the  so  called  "  Liberal-*  'onserv- 
Sdve  iiterest"  1843,  but  was  returned  for  that  borough 
Aug  1847?  represented  it  until  1859  when  he  was  ele,t,,l 
for  theco  of  Berkshire  ;  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1805 
but  again  chosen  for  that  co.  in  1868  and  1874  ;  propr.etor  ot 


Walter  (THOMAS  USTICK),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Sept.  ; 
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was  forced  to  flee  to  Ox.,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work,  the  BMia  Sacra  Mwtotta, 
including  the  Heh.  original  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Cliakic..,  Syria.-.  Arabic,  Per.,  and  Lat.  Vulgate, 
with  various  readings,  notes,  etc.  W.  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  was  consecrated  op.  or  oues- 
ter  Dec.  2,  1660,  and  took  part  in  the  Savoy  Conferences 
1661.  D.  in  Lond.  Nov.  29,  1661. 

Walton  (GEOKGK),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  in  1(40,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter;  acquired  a  tolerable  education 
by  private  study  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  m 
Savannah,  Ga.,  1774 ;  was  one  of  the  4  persons  who  called 
the  first  public  meeting  at  Savannah  (July  27,  1774)  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  defence  of  that  colony  ;  drew  up  the 
resolutions  passed  on  that  occasion  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Cong.  1766-81,  and  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  and 
Articles  of  Confederation  ;  was  col.  of  militia  in  the  defence 
of  Savannah  Dec.  1778,  when  he  was  dangerously  wounded, 
and  was  a  prisoner  until  Sept.  1779 ;  was  chosen  gov.  or  Ga. 
in  Oct.  1779,  and  again  1789;  became  chief-justice  of  Ga. 
1783,  and  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1793 ;  appointed 
delegate  to  Phila.  convention  for  remodelling  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  formation  of  the  present  const.,  but 
declined  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1795-96.  D.  Feb.  2,  1804. 

Walton  (IZAAK),  b.  at  Stafford,  Eng.,  Aug.  9,  1593,  be- 
came a  linen-draper  in  Fleet  St.,  Lond.,  1624,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  acquired  a  competency,  upon  which  he  retired  m 
1644 ;  sympathized  with  the  royalist  cause  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion, and  from  that  time  "lived  mostly  in  the  families  of 
eminent  clergymen  of  Eng.,  of  whom  he  \vas  much  beloved," 
devoting  himself  to  lit.,  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  fishing-rod.  Wrote  Walton's  Lives,  The 
Complete  Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  and 
various  minor  productions.  D.  Dec.  15,  1683. 

Wal'wortlK REUBEN  HYDE),  LL.D.,b.  at  Bozrah,  Conn., 
Oct.  26,  1789,  studied  law  at  Troy ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1809 ;  settled  at  Plattsburg ;  was  an  officer  of  volunteers 
1812,  and  acting  adjutant-gen,  of  N.  Y.  militia  during  the 
Brit,  campaign  against  Plattsburg  1814 ;  became  master  in 
chancery  and  co.  judge  1811 ;  was  M.  C.  1821-23,  a  circuit 
judge  1823-28,  chancellor  of  N.  Y.  1828-48  ;  was  prominent  in 
connection  with  the  temperance  cause,  and  a  v.-p.  of  the 
Bible  and  Tract  societies.  Author  of  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  and  The  Hyde  Gene- 
alogy, or  the  Descendants,  in  the  Female  as  well  as  in  the  Male 
Line,  from  William  Hyde  of  Norwich.  D.  Nov.  21,  1867. 

Wamego,  on  R.  it.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  Kan.,  100  m.  W. 
of  Kansas  City.  A  fine  iron  bridge,  960  ft.  long,  spans  Kan- 
sas River  here.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  1783. 

Wam'pum  [from  an  Algonkin  root  signifying  "white"] , 
the  strings  and  belts  of  beads  used  as  money  by  some  tribes 
of  N.  Amer.  Indians.  The  shells  of  Venus  mercenaria,  the 
round  clam,  or  quahaug,  were  the  favorite  material.  These 
were  drilled  lengthwise  and  strung  upon  a  thread. 

Wau'derliig  Jew,  The,  is  the  hero  of  a  legend  which 
first  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  in  the  chron- 
icle of  Matthew  of  Paris.  According  to  this  version,  he  was 
a  servant  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  by  the  name  of  Cartaphilus, 
and  gave  Christ  a  blow  when  he  was  dragged  out  of  the 
palace  to  be  executed.  According  to  another  version,  he 
was  a  shoenmker  by  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  and  refused 
Christ  permission  to  sit  down  and  rest  when,  on  his  way  to 
Golgotha,  he  passed  by  his  house.  All  versions,  however, 
agree  with  respect  to  the  verdict  of  Christ,  that  he  should 
remain  wandering  on  the  earth  until  the  second  coming. 

Wanderoo'.  1.  The  common  name  of  a  monkey  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar— the  Macacus  silenus  of  authors — distin- 
guished by  its  long  hair  and  venerable  appearance  ;  whence 
it  has  been  also  called  Silenus  veter.  The  head  is  oblong 
and  the  face  rather  produced ;  the  hair  on  each  side  of  the 
face  and  on  the  neck  and  chest  is  elongated  and  forms  a 
sort  of  ruff  round  the  face,  and  is  of  a  gray  or  whitish 
color ;  the  face  about  the  eyes  is  naked  and  flesh-colored  ; 
the  snout  black ;  the  fur  is  mostly  black  on  the  back  and 
sides,  and  whitish  beneath  and  inside  the  limbs ;  the  tail  is 
rather  short  and  tufted  ;  it  is  chiefly  brown,  but  its  tuft  is 
whitish.  The  species  lives  in  the  depth  of  the  forests,  and 
its  appearance  has  given  rise  to  several  legends,  and  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  lord  of  the  monkey  race.  2.  The  name  is 
also  given  to,  and  jn  fact  appears  to  have  been  primarily 
employed  for,  species  of  the  genus  Sernnopithecus,  and  espe- 
ciallv  for  the  5.  leucoprymnus  of  Ceylon. 

Wantka,  a  Kamr  race  of  E.  Afr.,  numbering  perhaps 
50,000  people.  They  are  indolent  and  morally  corrupt,  and 
are  worshippers  of  fetiches  and  spirits,  but  have  in  part  im- 
bibed Mohammedan  ideas. 

Wapakone'ta,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Auglaize  co.,  O.,  121  m. 
N.  of  Cin.  and  84  m.  S.  of  Toledo.  The  town  was  laid  out  in 
1833,  acd  was  previously  an  auc.  Indian  capital.  Pop.  1870, 
2150 ;  1680,  2765. 

Wap'ltl,  a  came  of  the  Cervm  canadensis,  or  large  deer 
of  the  N.  U.  8.  and  Brit,  provs.  It  is  more  generally  called 
elk,  but  very  improperly,  inasmuch  as  that  name  belongs  by 
right  to<he  Alcet,  malchis,  otherwise  called  moose.  The  W. 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  common  red  deer  or  stag  of 
Europe,  but  is  a  still  larger  and  more  noble-looking  beast, 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  moderate-sized  horse. 

Wap'pers  (GUSTAVE),  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1803,  studied 
painting  in  his  native  city  and  in  Paris,  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  in  1830  by  his  Devotions  of  the  Burgomasters  of 
Leyden ;  became  the  first  representative  and  the  founder 
of  the  romantic  school  of  painting  in  Belg.,  and  was  made 
director  of  the  Acad.  of  Antwerp  in  1840,  and  a  baron  in  1847. 
In  1853  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  acad.,  and  in  1855  re- 
moved to  Paris,  where  he  d.  Dec.  6,  1874.  Painted  Charles  I. 
taking  Leave  of  his  Children,  Charles  IX.  on  the  Night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  etc. 

Wap'pinger's  Falls,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  7  m.  S.  of 
Poughkeepsie,  has  print-works,  cotton-mills,  etc.,  and  is  a 
summer  resort.  Pop.  Wappinger  tp.  1880,  4961. 


War'beck  (PEKKIN),  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Eng. 
who  personated  Hie-hard,  duke  of  York,  younger  brother  of 
Edward  V.,  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower  in  1483.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay,  where  he  went  in  the  above  yr. 
In  1490  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  where  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  Edward  IV.  was  noted.  In 
1492  he  landed  at  Cork,  Ire.,  and  was  joined  by  numerous 
partisans,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  to  Fr.,  where  he  was 
acknowledged  by  Charles  VIII.  After  the  peace  of  Etaples, 
however,  he  had  to  leave  Fr. ;  repaired  again  to  Flanders, 
1493,  where  he  was  recognized  by  Margaret,  the  duchess- 
dowager.  After  being  repulsed  from  the  coast  of  Kent  July 
1495,  and  from  Ire.  1496,  proceeded  to  Scot. ;  was  acknowl- 
edged by  James  IV. ;  invaded  Eng.  with  Scot,  forces  Oct.  1496, 
and  again  in  the  spring  of  1497 ;  landed  in  Ire.  July  30 of  that 
yr. ;  proceeded  thence  to  Cornwall,  landing  at  Bodmiu  Sept. 
7  ;  assumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV. ;  be_ing  hard  pressed  by 
the  royal  forces,  he  took  sanctuary  in  Beaulieu  Abbey, 
Hampshire  ;  was  induced  to  give  himself  up  by  the  promise 
of  a  pardon ;  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn  Nov.  23,  1499. 

War'burton  (ELIOT  BARTHOLOMEW  GEOKGE),  b.  at  Au- 
ghrim,  near  Tullamore,  co.  Galway,  Ire.,  in  1810,  educated  at 
Queen's  and  Trinity  colls.,  Cambridge ;  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  but  soon  relinquished  that  profession  to  devote 
himself  to  the  care  of  his  Irish  estates,  to  country  sports, 
lit.,  and  foreign  travel ;  was  a  genial  member  of  society, 
and  proved  himself  a  generous  landlord  during  the  famine 
of  1846-47.  He  travelled  in  the  East  in  1843 ;  settled  in  Lond. 
1844;  pub.  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  Regi- 
nald Hastings,  a  novel  of  the  great  rebellion ;  Memoirs  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  his  Contemporaries,  etc.  D.  Jan.  4,  1852. 

Warburton  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  Dec.  24,  1698,  at  New- 
ark-upon-Treut,  where  his  father  was  an  atty.  and  town- 
clerk  ;  attended  school  at  Newark  and  Oakham  ;  in  1719 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Newark,  but  in  1723  abandon- 
ed the  law  and  took  deacon's  orders  ;  in  1726  was  ordained 
priest,  and  made  vicar  of  Gryesly,  Nottinghamshire ;  became 
rector  of  Brant  Broughton,  Lincolnshire,  1728  ;  preacher  to 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1746,  prebend  of  Gloucester  1753. 
king's  chaplain  in  ordinary  1754,  prebend  of  Durham  1755, 
dean  of  Bristol  1757,  and  in  1760  op.  of  Gloucester,  where  he 
d.  June  7,  1779.  He  pub.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodi- 
gies and  Miracles,  AUiance  betiveen  Ch.  and  State,  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  etc. 

Ward,  in  feudal  law,  means  the  heir  of  the  king's  tenant 
in  capite  during  his  nonage,  but  in  general  lang.  the  term  is 
applied  to  all  infants  under  the  power  of  guardians.  The 
guardian  may  now  be  said,  on  the  father's  death,  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  following  5  classes :  (1)  testamentary,  or  ap- 
pointed by  will ;  (2)  customary,  or  appointed  by  local  usage  ; 
(3)  ad  litem,  or  appointed  by  a  court  in  order  to  conduct 
legal  proceedings  ;  (4)  by  appointment  of  chancery  ;  and  (5) 
in  tort,  or  by  intrusion,  as  when  a  person  wrongfully  in- 
trudes in  the  management  of  an  infant's  estate,  he  must 
account  in  chancery  as  if  he  had  been  a  guardian. 

Ward  (ARTEMAS),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1727, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1748 ;  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  Fr.  near  Lake  Champlain  ;  represented  Shrewsbury  in 
the  legislature  ;  was  appointed  a  general  officer  by  the  Mass, 
provincial  cong.  Oct.  27,  1774,  and  commander-m-chief  of 
Mass,  forces  May  19,  1775 ;  was  in  nominal  command  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  though  he  remained  at  head-quarters 
at  Cambridge  ;  was  in  command  of  the  forces  besieging 
Boston  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Washington,  after  which  he 
was  second  in  command,  with  head-quarters  at  Roxbury ; 
was  chief-iustice  of  common  pleas  for  Worcester  co.  1776  ; 
pres.  of  the  Mass,  executive  council  1777 ;  member  of  legisla- 
ture 16  yrs. ;  was  speaker  of  that  body  1785,  and  M.  C.  1791-95. 
D.  Oct.  27,  1800. 

Ward  (ABTEMUS).    See  BROWNE  (CHARLES  FARRAR). 

Ward  (EDWARD  MATTHEW),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Lond.,  Eng.,  in 
1816,  became  in  1834  an  art-student  at  the  Royal  Acad. ;  stud- 
ied at  Rome  1836-39 ;  pursued  a  course  of  fresco-painting 
under  Cornelius  at  Munich ;  exhibited  his  first  picture  at 
the  Royal  Acad.  1839 ;  was  brought  into  favorable  notice  by 
his  Dr.  Johnson  reading  the  MS.  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Goldsmith  as  a  Wandering  Musician,  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
Anteroom  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;  was  commissioned  to  paint  8 
pictures  in  oil  for  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons  1852, 
3  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  fresco  and  2  in  water- 
glass  ;  became  an  academician  1856.  D.  Jan.  15,  1879. 

Ward  (HENRY  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9, 
1&34,  ed.  at  Williams  College  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  Univ. ;  studied  zoology  at  Paris,  and  min- 
eralogy at  Freiberg ;  travelled  in  Pal.,  Ar.,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Afr.,  ascending  the  Niger ;  subsequent- 
ly visited  the  W.  I.,  Central  Amer.,  and  the  W.  Terrs,  of  the 
U.  S.  as  a  mining  engineer ;  was  prof,  of  natural  sciences  at 
Rochester  Univ.  1861-36  ;  established  there  a  laboratory  for 
the  production  of  fac-similes  of  rare  fossils ;  made  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  modern  zoology,  and  was  naturalist  to 
the  IT.  S.  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  1871. 

Ward  (JOHN  ELLIOTT),  b.  in  Sunberry,  Liberty  co.,  Ga., 
Oct.  2,  1814,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Matthew 
Hall  McAllister  in  Savannah,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Jan.  1835 ;  after  this,  before  beginning  practice,  he 
attended  law  lectures  at  Dane  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  In  1836  he  opened  an  office  in  Savannah,  and  was 
soon  appointed  solicitor-gen,  of  the  E.  judicial  circuit  of 
Ga.  He  became  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Ga.  in  1838.  This  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1839,  and  became  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature.  In  1854  he  was  speaker  of  the  House;  was 
afterward  mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  in  1857-58 
was  State  senator  from  Chatham  co.  During  this  term  he 
was  pres.  of  the  senate,  and  thereby  lieut. -gov.  of  the  State. 
He  was  also  pres.  of  the  Cin.  Dem.  Presidential  convention 
in  1856.  In  1858,  while  pres.  of  the  State  senate,  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  China,  and  was  occupying  this 
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position  when  Ga.  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Savannah.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  New 
York,  where  he  opened  a  law-office. 

Ward  (JonN  (.-JriNCY  ADAMS),  b.  at  Urbana,  O.,  June  29,- 
1830.  was  engaged  in  the  studio  of  H.  K.  Brown,  the  sculptor, 
1850-56  ;  settled  in  New  York  1861 ;  gained  a  high  reputation 
by  his  bas-reliefs  and  groups ;  executed  in  bronze  for  the 
Central  Park  the  famous  Indian  Hunter,  the  Shakspeare, 
and  the  Private  of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

Ward  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  July  2,  1737,  taught 
school  in  Boston  and  other  places  ;  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  the  independence  of  the  colonies ;  joined  the  patriot 
army  at  Lexington  ;  distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  Hill ; 
was  commissary-gen.,  with  rank  of  col.,  till  1780,  when  he 
returned  to  business  in  Boston.  D.  Feb.  14, 1812. 
Ward  (LESTER  FRANK).  See  APPENDIX. 
Ward  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  about 
1570,  grad.  at  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1603 ;  was  for 
some  yrs.  a  lawyer ;  travelled  on  the  Continent  upon  com- 
mercial business ;  studied  theol. ;  became  preacher  at  St. 
James's,  Duke's  Place.  Lond.,  and  afterward  rector  of  Stan- 
don  Massaye.  Essex;  became  connected  with  the  Mass.  Co. 
1630 ;  was  brought  before  Bp.  Laud  for  nonconformity  1631 ; 
was  silenced  1633 ;  sailed  for  Mass.  Apr.  1634 ;  immediately 
became  pastor  at  Agawam  or  Ipswich ;  resigned  his  charge 
on  account  of  ill-health  Feb.  1637 ;  took  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Haverhill  May  1640 ;  was  the  author  of  the  Body  of 
Liberties  adopted  Dec.  1641 ;  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  new  laws  1645 ;  returned  to  Eng.  1646 ; 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  Jiine  30, 1647  ;  took 
part  as  a  pamphleteer  in  the  great  political  struggle  then 
going  on ;  oecame  pastor  of  Shenfield,  Essex,  1648,  and  d. 
there  in  1653. 

Ward  (ROBERT  PLUMER),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Mar.  19,  1765, 
ed  at  Walthamstow  and  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.  ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1790 ;  was  brought  into  favor- 
able notice  as  a  jurisconsult  by  his  works  written  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Eldon,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and 
Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Eurojx,  from  the  Time  of  the 
Ors.  and  Roms.  to  the  Age  of  Grotius ;  A  Treatise  of  the  Rela- 
tive Rights  and  Duties  of  Belligerent  and  Neutral  Powers  in 
Maritime  Affairs,  etc.,  and  An  Essay  on  Contraband ;  M.  P. 
for  Cockermouth  1802-05 ;  was  frequently  employed  in  cases 
before  the  privy  council ;  became  under-sec,  of  foreign  af- 
fairs 1805 ;  retired  from  office  on  the  death  of  Pitt  1806 ;  was 
M  P.  for  Haselmere  1807-20 ;  became  lord  of  the  admiralty 
in  the  Portland  administration  1807  ;  was  clerk  of  the  ord- 
nance from  1811-23,  and  auditor  of  the  civil  list  from  1823  to 
1831  Wrote  Tremaine,  or  the  Jfan  of  Refinement,  De  Vere,  or 
the  .Van  of  Independence,  De  Clifford,  etc.  D.  Aug.  13, 1846 

Ward  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  27,  1725,  be- 
came a  wealthy  farmer  at  Westerly  ;  was  delegate  to  the 
Hartford  military  convention  1758;  chief -justice  of  R.  I. 
1761  •  gov.  1762  and  1765-67 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
R  I  Coll.  (1764),  afterward  Brown  Univ. ;  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Cong.  1774-76,  and  several  times  presided  over 
it  when  in  committee  of  the  whole.  D.  Mar.  26,  1776. 

Ward  (WILLIAM  HAYES).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Abington,  Mass., 
June  25,  1835,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1856,  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Sem.  1859,  ordained  in  1859,  and  became  acting  pastor 
of  the  Congl.  chs.  of  Oskaloosa  and  Grasshopper  Falls,  kan. : 
in  1857-58  taught  the  natural  sciences  m  Beloit  Coll. ;  m  1862 
became  teacher  of  sciences  in  the  Ltica  Free  Acad;  18te 
prof,  of  Lat.  in  Ripon  Coll..  Wis. ;  entered  in  1868  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  Ne\y  York  Independent,  of  which  he  became 
superintending  ed.  in  1870. 

Wardlaii  Case  [named  from  W.  B.  Ward,  its  inventor, 
an  Englishman],  a  box  whose  sides  and  top  are  of  glass, 
containing  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  earth,  and  used  for 
growing  ferns  and  other  plants  in  parlor-culture. 

Ware,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and\\  are  River 
25m  N  E.  of  Springfield,  contains  a  public  library  of  2000 
vols  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  and  a  beau- 
tiful'cemetery.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4259  ;  1880,  4817. 

Ware  (ASHUR),  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 1782.grad. 
at  Harvard  in  1804,  where  he  was  engaged  as  tutoi  jw^-11- 
and  prof,  of  Gr.  1811-15;  practised  law  at  Boston,  anded.  of 
Boston  Yankee  1816 ;  removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  in  181.  ;  was 
the  first  sec.  of  state  for  that  State  on  its  separation  in  1820  , 
judge  of  U.  S.  dist.  court  of  Me.  1822-66.  Author  of  Reports 

0/Ware  (HENRY),  D%°,  b* at  Sherburne,  Mass ,  ^ Apr.  1, 
1764,  grad.  at  Harvard  1785 ;  taught  the  town  school  at  Cam- 
bridge while  pursuing  the  study  of  theol.  1. 85-87,  was  or 
dained  pastor  of  the  first  ch.  at  Hingham  Mass  Oct  24, 
1787"  was  a  leader  in  the  direction  of  L  nit.  opinions ,  pre- 
cipitated the  theological  crisis  by  his  acceptance, of  the 
Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  Umv.  180o , mib. 
tetters  to  Trinitarians  andCamnisls,  occasioned  byW.  not 
Letters  to  Units.,  followed  by  An  Answer  t°Dr-"?°<'* 
and  A  Postscript  to  an  Awncer,  etc. ;  issued  to  1* 
courses  of  theological  lectures  with  the  «»e  _.  -  -_,  - 
into  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truth  of  Heligwn,  In 
addition  to  his  professorship,  which  he  resigned  1840 h< 
had  charge  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  {^^omMUi 
tion  in  1826  to  his  death,  July  12,  1845.  He  had  been  totally 
blind  for  nearly  18  yrs.  0«0Hinir  h  a 

Ware  (HENRY),  JR.,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  Preceding,  t ^ a 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1794  grad  at  Harvard  1812  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  ch.  (Unit.)  at  Boston Jan i 
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ed.  at  Dublin  Coll. ;  was  knighted  1629;  auditor-gen,  of  Ire. 
1632 ;  became  an  eminent  antiquarian  :  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  ;  was  de- 
prived of  his  offices  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  ;  recovered  the  auditorship  at  the  Res- 
toration, when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parl. 
for  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Wrote  De  ."Scriptoribu*  IRbernift,  De 
Hibernia  et  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitiones,  Hibernia  Sacra, 
etc.  D.  Dec.  1, 1666. 

Ware  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Dr.  Henry,  Sr.,  b.  at  Hinnliam, 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1797,  grad.  at  Harvard  1816;  studied  tlieol.. 
graduating  at  Cambridge  1819 ;  preached  successively  at 
Northborough,Mass..  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  Burlington.  Vt.  ; 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Unit.  ch.  in  New  York  from  Dec.  18, 
1821,  to  Oct.  19,  1836 ;  preached  at  Brookline.  Mass..  1836-37, 
at  Waltham  1837-38 ;  settled  without  pastoral  charge  at 
Jamaica  Plains  1838,  and  at  Cambridge  1839 ;  was  ed.  and 
proprietor  of  the  Chr.  Examiner  1839-44 ;  was  pastor  of  ach. 
at  W.  Cambridge  1844-45 ;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  ; 
settled  again  at  Cambridge,  where  he  occasionally  preached. 
Wrote  Letters  from  Palmyra,  Probus,  or  Rome  in  the  Third 
Century  ;  Julian,  or  Scenes  in  Judea,  etc.  D.  Feb.  19,  1852. 

War'liam  (WILLIAM),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Okely,  Hamp- 
shire, Eng.,  about  1450,  ed.  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
New  Coll.,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  1475 ;  was  or- 
dained priest ;  was  a  joint  envoy  to  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy to  complain  of  her  countenance  to  the  pretender 
Perkin  Warbeck  1493 ;  was  master  of  the  rolls  1494-1502 ; 
joint  envoy  to  Maximilian  of  Burgundy  1501-02;  became 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  Aug.  11,  1502 ;  lord  chancellor  Jan. 
1,  1503,  bp.  of  Lond.  1503,  abp.  of  Canterbury  Mar.  9,  1504, 
chancellor  of  Ox.  Univ.  soon  after ;  opposed  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  but  officiated  at 
the  ceremony  June  1509  ;  resigned  the  great  seal  to  Wolsey 
Dec.  22,  1515.  D.  Aug.  23,  1532. 

Warming  and  Ventilation  of  BulldlngM.  When 
a  building  or  room  exposed  to  outside  cooling  influences 
has  once  attained  the  proper  temperature,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  its  warmth,  to  furnish  sufficient 
heat  to  replace  the  continual  loss  by  transmission  through 
the  walls,  window-glass,  and  roof,  in  addition  to  what  is 
needed  for  warming  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  all  the 
cold  air  that  may  enter.  When  the  heating  apparatus  is 
outside  the  apartments,  sufficient  air  must  be  admitted  to 
convey  the  heat  generated  by  the  heater  into  the  rooms ; 
and  this  air  may  be  more  than  is  required  for  ventilation. 
The  transmission  of  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  the  air  outside  and  inside 
the  walls.  It  is  customary  in  designing  a  heating  apparat  u? 
for  any  building  to  make  the  heating  surface  proportional 
to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  apartments  ;  but  as  the  eooll 
of  the  rooms  does  not  depend  on  their  capacity,  but  on 
the  quantity  of  cold  air  supplied  to  them,  and  on  the  extent 
and  character  of  their  walls,  no  general  rules  can  be  useful 
which  do  not  take  these  details  into  account. 

\lthough  the  open  grate  is  the  most  popular  device  f< 
warming  apartments  in  dwellings,  it  cannot  be  depended  i 
in  its  common  forms  as  the  only  source  of  heat  in  a  cc 
climate.  The  large  volume  of  air  which  passes  into  the  oj 
chimney-throat  must  be  replaced  by  out-door  air,  whi 
flows  into  the  room  through  the  crevices  of  the  doc 

v,r   ,  windows,   and   produces 

uncomfortable  and  dan- 
gerous draughts.  The 
grate  is  never  economi- 
cal, and,  in  view  of  the 
other  defects,  cannot  be 
pronounced  desirable  as 
the  only  means  of  warm- 
ing a  room.  Yet  certain 
advantages  are  recog- 
nized universally.  The 
genial  effect  of  the  lumi- 
nous rays  striking  directly 
on  the  person,  and  the 
benefit  of  inhaling  cool 
air  while  the  surrounding 
objects  are  warmed  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  undue 
abstraction  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  the  body, 
cannot  be  overlooked. 
These  render  the  open  fire 

^iWI        M  a  delightful  source  of  heat 

^_-^feJ»il     ^9%k  S     when  used  in  connection 

with  a  hot-air  furnace, 
which  introduces  into  the 
room  the  supply  of  air 
demanded  by  the  chimney 
warmed  to  a  comfortable 
~  temperature,  and  pre- 
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An  excellent  open-grate  ventilating  stove,  called  "  the  fire 
on  the  hearth,"  was  exhibited  in  the  FIG.  2. 

U.  S.  section  of  the  Exposition.  A 
sectional  view  is  given  in  Fig.  2. 
This  is  a  double-cased  open  stove, 
intended  to  stand  out  in  the  room. 
The  space  between  the  2  cases  is 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  forms  a 
channel  through  which  the  air  of 
the  room  or  fresh  air  from  out  doors 
can  circulate  and  become  heated, 
after  which  it  issues  into  the  room 
through  the  perforated  top.  The 
course  of  the  hot  gases  in  the  stove 
and  of  the  air  between  the  cases  is 
shown  in  the  figure  by  arrows.  The 
cast-iron  base  of  the  stove,  arranged  ft  / 
to  take  fresh  out-door  air  from  a  /\— 
cold  air-box  beneath  the  floor,  is  —j?— 
represented  in  Fig.  3.  To  secure  a  -' 
uniform  temperature  at  different  heights  in  the  room,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  air-supply  to  the  case  shall 
flow  from  the  bottom  of  FIG.  3. 

the  room,  and  space  is 
left  for  this  purpose 
around  the  fresh-air  pipe, 
which,  as  Fig.  3  shows. 
does  not  fill  the  opening 
hi  the  base. 

Steam  is  the  most  con- 
venient medium  for  con- 
veying heat  to  a  distance 
from  its  source,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  gener- 
ally used  in  factories 
and  public  buildings. 
Two  systems  of  steam- 
heating  are  employed. 
In  the  first  or  direct 
method  the  heaterstaiids 
in  the  room  which  is  to 
be  warmed,  while  In  the  indirect  method  it  is  placed  in  the 
cellar  and  basement,  and  warms  the  out-door  air  which  is 
led  into  the  room.  In  indirect  heaters  some  kinds  of  ex- 
tended surface  are  peculiarly  valuable.  Several  forms  of 
these  heaters  are  illustrated.  Fig.  4  shows  a  cluster  of 

FIG.  4. 


plain,  flat  pipes  set  on  edge,  through  which  steam  circulates, 
and  between  and  around  which  the  fresh  air  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  room.  A  similar  cluster  of  steam-boxes,  whose 


outside  is  provided  with  extended  surface  formed  by  thin 
projecting  gills  arranged  in  rows  with  the  gills  over  one 
another,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  while  a  single  element  of  a 

FIG.  6. 


cluster  is  represented  in  Fig.  6.  In  this  last,  however,  the 
extended  surface  consists  of  projecting  conical  spurs,  which 
are  in  quincunx  order,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  spurs 
in  one  row  stand  over  the  spaces  in  the  next.  This  differ- 
ence of  arrangement  has  an  important  effect  on  the  heating 
efficiency  of  the  surface.  The  air  may  lose  its  heat  rapidly 
after  leaving  the  heater,  and  if  led  through  exposed  pipes 
its  temperature  may  become  reduced  many  degrees  before 
entering  the  room.  In  order  that  all  the  interior  surface  of 
the  heater  may  continue  to  have  the  hot  steam  in  contact 
with  it,  the  water  resulting  from  condensation  must  be  re- 
moved as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  When  the  heaters  are  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  boiler,  and  the  steam-pressure  in  them 
is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  boiler,  the  removal  of  the  water 
may  be  accomplished  by  allowing  it  to  drain  into  the  boiler 
through  a  special  return-pipe  which  enters  the  boiler  below 
the  water-line.  Should  it  be  impracticable  to  return  the 
water  of  condensation  directly  to  the>  boiler,  it  must  be 
blown  out  by  the  steam-pressure  into  the  open  air ;  but  an 
automatic  device  is  then  necessary  to  prevent  waste  of  heat 


by  the  steam  following  the  water  when  the  latter  has  been 
discharged.  Such  contrivances  are  called  steam-traps. 

VENTILATION.— The  atmosphere  is  never  found  in  its  nat- 
ural purity  in  densely  inhabited  places  nor  in  occupied 
apartments ;  the  act  of  respiration  and  emanations  from  the 
person,  which  are  constantly  taking  place,  vitiate  it  in 
various  ways.  The  vapor  which  escapes  from  even  the 
healthy  human  system  contains  volatile  substances  and 
effete  matter,  which  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  breathing 
and  perspiration  to  remove  from  the  body  as  injurious,  and 
which  it  is  evident  should  not  be  again  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. These  last  impurities  when  present  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  render  air  unfit  to  support  life,  and  when 
habitually  breathed  are  insidious,  and  often  unsuspected, 
causes  of  gradual  deterioration  of  vigor  and  health.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  diseases 
are  indirectly  due  to  impure  air. 

To  permit  the  proper  distribution  of  fresh  air  in  an  apart- 
ment, and  to  provide  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  ventila- 
tion, the  capacity  of  a  room  should  be  not  less  than  600  to 
1000  cubic  ft.  for  each  adult  occupant,  nor  the  floor-space 
less  than  60  square  ft.  for  each,  while  for  hospitals  100 
square  ft.  of  floor-space  and  1500  or  1800  cubic  ft.  of  capacity 
should  be  allowed  for  each  bed.  The  problem  of  introduc- 
ing into  a  room  the  large  quantities  of  properly  warmed  air 
required  for  ventilation  without  producing  draughts  upon 
the  occupants,  and  of  distributing  it  thoroughly  through 
the  room,  is  a  difficult  one.  Fortunately,  during  cold 
weather  a  spontaneous  ventilation,  amounting  to  more  than 
is  generally  suspected,  occurs  through  the  apparently  solid 
walls  of  our  dwellings  when  these  are  of  dry,  unpainted 
brick  or  stone. 

A  reliable  natural  ventilation  cannot  be  obtained,  except 
when  a  difference  of  temperature  exists  between  the  in- 
door and  out-door  air.  Hence,  open  windows  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  effect  a  proper  change  of  air,  unless  the 
room  be  kept  either  warmer  or  cooler  than  the  atmosphere 
outside.  The  open  fireplace  and  the  open  stove  are  effi- 
cient artificial  ventilators  in  winter  if  suitable  fresh-air  in- 
lets be  provided,  but  the  chimney-flues  must  be  heated  in 
summer  also  or  they  will  then  cease  to  act.  A  gaslight  in 
the  flue  affords  the  most  convenient  source  of  heat,  and  it 
may  be  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  through  an  opening 
over  the  mantel,  which  may  be  hidden  by  a  movable  picture 
or  other  ornament.  (See  SmitJisonian  Reports  (1873-74)  and 
LEEDS'S  Lectures  on  Ventilation.)  [From  orig.  art.  in  </.'«  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  C.  B.  RICHARDS,  C.  E.] 

War'ner  (CHARLES  DUDLEY),  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  12,  1829,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1851 ;  was  a  member 
of  a  surveying  party  in  Mo. ;  studied  law  in  New  York ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Phila.  1856 ;  practised  in  Chicago 
until  1860 ;  became  ed.  of  the  Hartford  Press  and  Courant, 
and  twice  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East  as  correspond- 
ent of  several  Amer.  newspapers.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines,  and  wrote  My  Summer  in 
a  Garden,  Saunterings,  Back-Log  Studies,  etc. 

Warner  (HIRAM),  b.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  29, 
1802,  moved  to  Ga.  in  1819,  and  taught  school  for  3  yrs.  Be- 
fore leaving  his  native  State  he  had  acquired  a  pretty  good 
common-school  education,  with  some  knowledge  or  the 
classics,  and  he  was  therefore  well  qualified  to  teach  a  Ga. 
country  school  at  that  time.  With  his  earnings  as  teacher 
he  laid  up  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  study  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825,  and  opened  an  office  first 
at  Knoxville,  Crawford  co.  From  1828  to  1831  he  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  ;  in  1833  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  of  the  State,  and  in  1836  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  for  another  term  of  4  yrs.  In  1845,  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  he  was  elected  one 
of  its  3  judges,  which  position  he  held  for  8  yrs.  ;  then  re- 
signed, and  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1855,  but  declined  a 
re-election  to  the  same  body  in  1857.  In  1860  he  was  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  Charleston  convention,  where  he 
exerted  his  utmost  powers  against  the  secession  movement. 
In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ga.  secession  convention. 
He  opposed  the  ordinance,  but  after  it  was  passed  pledged 
himself  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  State.  After  the  war  he 
accepted  the  situation,  and  sustained  the  first  Reconstruc- 
tion act  of  Cong.,  and  was  again,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  judiciary  under  the  new  const.,  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  in  1872  became  chief- 
justice  of  that  court ;  resigned  1880.  D.  June  30,  1881. 

"Warner  (SETH),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  May  17,  1743,  set- 
tled at  Beunington,  Vt.,  1765 ;  was  a  leader  of  the  "Green 
Mountain  Boys"  in  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  with  the 
N.  Y.  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  outlawed ;  was  second 
in  command  to  Ethan  Allen  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  1775 ;  was  chosen  col.  of  Vt.  troops  July 
27,  1775 ;  took  part  in  Montgomery's  campaign  in  Canada ; 
rendered  good  seryice  in  the  retreat  to  Ticonderoga  May 
1776 ;  commanded  in  a  sharp  engagement  at  Hubbardtoii 
July  7,  1777 ;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and 
continued  in  the  service  until  1782,  when  he  returned  to 
Roxbury,  Conn.,  where  he  d.  Dec.  26,  1784. 

Warner  (SUSAN),  b.  in  New  York  in  1818,  daughter  of 
Henry  W.  Warner  (d.  1875),  wrote  The  Wide,  Wide  World,  a 
novel  which  had  great  success  both  in  Eng.  and  the  U.  S. ; 
Qveechy,  Wych  Hazel,  etc.  D.  Mar.  17,  1885. 

War  of  Succession.    See  SUCCESSION  WARS. 

War'ranty  (in  law).  This  name  is  given  to  a  class  of 
agreements  which  are  always  based  upon  and  collateral  to 
some  other  and  principal  contracts.  There  are  3  distinct 
species  in  common  use  to  which  the  term  is  applied. 

Warranty  on  the  Sale  of  Land.— This  is  an  express  covenant 
contained  in  a  deed  of  conveyance,  whereby  the  grantor 
binds  himself  and  his  representatives  to  warrant  and  de- 
fend the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  the  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the-  land  conveyed  against  any  one 
claiming  the  same  by  a  title  paramount  to  that  of  the 
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grantor.    Another  form  protects  the  grantee  against  per- 
sons only  claiming  under  the  grantor  himself. 

Warranty  on  the  Sale  of  Chattel*.— This  is  a  collateral  agree- 
ment by  the  vendor  on  the  sale  of  chattels  or  other  kinds  of 
personal  property,  based  upon  the  same  consideration  as 
the  principal  contract,  and  stipulating  either  as  to  the  good 
quality  and  condition  of  the  articles,  or  that  the  title  of  the 
seller  is  perfect.  It  may  be  either  express  or  implied.  If 
express,  the  agreement  is  made  by  the  lang.  employed  by 
the  parties ;  if  implied,  it  is  inferred  by  the  law  from  the 
fact  of  the  sale  without  any  express  words  to  that  effect. 

Warranties  in  Policies  of  Insurance.— These  are  stipulations 
by  the  assured  which  constitute  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  policy  is  issued.  They  are  express  when  incorporated 
into  the  instrument ;  implied  when  inferred  by  the  law  f rom 
the  very  contract  of  insurance,  as,  for  example,  in  a  marine 
policy,  that  the  vessel  shall  be  seaworthy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage.  All  such  W.  must  be  literally  complied 
with,  or  else  the  policy  is  avoided,  although  perhaps  the 
risk  may  not  have  been  increased,  because  the  parties  have 
expressly  made  these  stipulations  to  be  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  validity  of  the  entire  contract  is  rested. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Warden,  R.  R.  June.,  Jo  Daviess  co.,111.  Prin.  business, 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 1786  ;  1880,  1897. 

Warren,  on  R.  R.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
2625 :  ia-*0,  3889. 

Warren,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Trumbull  co.,  O. 
It  is  contiguous  to  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  dist.,  and  has 
foundries,  rolling-mills,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  3457 ;  1880,  4428. 

Warren,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1870,  2014  ;  1880,  2810. 

Warren,  R.  R.  centre,  Bristol  co.,  R.  I.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
SOUS  :  1880,  4007. 

Warren  (GOUTKBNBUB  KEMBLE),  b.  at  Cold  Spring, 
N  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1830,  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 
1850 ;  was  employed  on  surveys  of  the  delta  of  the  Miss. 
River  1850-53 ;  topographical  engineer  of  Sioux  expedition 
1855  •  aided  in  Pacific  R.  R.  explorations ;  in  charge  of  sur- 
veys of  Dak.  and  Neb.  Terrs.  1855-59;  assistant  prof,  of 
math  at  W.  Pt.  1859-61 ;  participated  in  the  action  at  Big 
Bethel  June  10,  1861 ;  served  in  the  construction  of  the 
defences  of  Baltimore.  In  the  Va.  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1863  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Sykes's  division  of  the  oth 
(Porter's)  corps,  and  was  brevetted  lieut.-col.  for  gallantry 
at  Gaines's  Mill,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  the  battle  of 
Manassas  his  command  was  hotly  engaged  on  Aug.  30,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  commis- 
sioned brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  on  Sept.  26,  1862,  and  con- 
tinued to  command  a  brigade  in  the  5th  corps  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg ;  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous aid  ;  gained  a  marked  advantage  over  tne  enemy 
at  Bristoe  Station,  Oct.  14.  In  Mar.  1864  the  1st  corps  was 
united  with  the  5th  corps,  and  W.  assigned  to  this  command 
by  the  Pres.,  which  he  held  through  the  campaign  of  1864, 
and  until  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Apr  1, 
was  assigned  Apr.  2  to  the  command  of  the  troops  between 
the  Appomattox  and  James,  and  Apr.  3  placed  in  command 
of  Petersburg.  Ordered  to  command  the  dept.  of  the  Miss. 
May  14,  he  held  this  till  May  27,  when,  the  enemy  having  all 
laid  down  their  arms,  he  resigned  his  volunteer  commis- 
sion ;  was  brevetted  major-gen. ;  had  charge  of  various 
harbor  and  river  improvements,  etc.  D.  Aug.  ».«**•. 

Warren  (HENRY  W.),  D.  D.,  b.  m  Mass  m  Ib3o,  grad-  at 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  18oS;  was  i  >is-. 
prof  of  anc  langs.  at  Wilbraham  Acad.,  Mass. ;  joined  the 
N  Eng  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  1858  and  was  pastor 
of  various  chs.  in  N.  Eng. ;  pastor  of  Arch  st. .  ch .in i  Phila. 
1871-74 ;  from  there  he  was  sent  to  St.  John  s  ch.  Brooklyn, 
N  Y  and  in  1877  again  became  pastor  of  Arch  st.  ch. ,  \%as 
afterward  appointed  to  Spring  Garden  ch.  in  same  citj  ; 
was  elected  bp.  May  12, 1880. 


outn  ;  was  nign  suerm  in  me  «-v.  *••"   •"' 

ber  of  the  general  court  1766 ;  procured  the  »^------,-- 

committeei  of  correspondence  1772  ;  pres.  of  the  pio%  me  a 
cong.  1775;  was  paymaster-gen,  of  the  army  before  Boston 
1775-76;  subsequently  maj.-gen.  of  militia speaker  . of  t  he 
Mass,  house  of  reps,  several  yrs.,  and  member  of  the  na\y 
board,  and  declined  the  offices  of  heut.-geu.  and  judge  o 

thWaPrrreen  (JOHN)    M.T' &X  of  Gen.  Joseph,  b  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Jmly  27, 1753,  grad.  at  Harvard  1,,  1 ;  studi ea 
med. ;  became  In  June  1775  senior  surgeon  to  the  m»M 
hospital  at  Cambridge  ;  served  m  the  campaign  ?  of  N   1 
and  N  J  1776-77,  being  present  at  the  battles  ot   iren 
SSd  Princeton    was  in  charge  of  tl>«  military  hospitals  m 

his  surgical  colleagues  1780;  became  prof,  of  «£*•«£  d  sur 
gery  in  the  med.  school  in  connection  with  Han  arci  L  niv 
1783 ;  was  grand  master  of  the  Freemasons   pres   of  tl^e 
agricultural  and  humane  societies  and  of  the  Mass.  Jiea. 

*3^^&s3^$^sft!& 
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He  contributed  largely  to  med.  and  scientific  journals,  and 
pub.  many  professional  monographs.    1).  May  4.  ISotl. 

Warren  t.Jo^-Erm,  b.  at  Rpxbury.  Mass..  June  11,  1741, 
grad.  at  Hartford  1759;    studied  med.,  began   practi'- 
Boston  1762  :  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  committee  of 
correspondence  1772 ;  pres.  of  the  Mass.  cong.  and  chairman 
of  its  committee  of  public  safety  1774  :  was  efficient  in  or- 
ganizing the  volunteers  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  ;  \v:i- 
chosen  maj.-gen.  by  the  provincial  cong.  June  14,  and  • 
an  active  part  as  a  volunteer,  declining  the  command,  at 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  was  killed  June  17,  1775. 

Warren  (Sir  PETER),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1703,  entered  the  navy 
1727;  was  com.  of  the  squadron  which  conveyed  sir  Will- 
iam Pepperell's  expedition  against  I.oiiishurg  17-15;  was 
made  rear-admiral  tne  same  yr.,  and  vice-admiral  1747.  when 
with  Ansou  he  defeated  a  Fr.  Meet  off  Cape  Finistcnv  :  was 
elected  to  Parl.  for  Westminster  1747;  married  Miss,  Susan 
de  Lancey  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Stephen,  and  acquired 
a  vast  estate  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  D.July  29.  i"i2. 

Warren  (SAMIEI.\  D.  C.  L.,b.  at  Racre,  Denbighshire. 
Wales,  May  23.  is"7,  ed.  at  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  commenced 
the  study  of  med.,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  that  of  tin- 
law  ;  contributed  to  BlockwxxTt  M'i'i<izii<' .  /'./**.,- 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician;  wrote  several  legal  works ;  be- 
came queen's  counsel  1851 :  was  recorder  of  Hull  1854-74 ; 
sat  in  Parl.  as  a  Conservative  1856-59,  and  was  appointed 
master  in  lunacy  Feb.  1859.  He  wrote  Ten  Thousand  a  Ytar, 
a  successful  novel,  etc.  D.  July  31,  1877. 

Warren  (WILLIAM  FAIRFIKI.IO.  s.  T.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at 
Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  13,  1833.  grad.  at  Wesleyan  Univ., 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1853  ;  became  a  preacher  in  N.  E.  Meth. 
conference  1855;  studied  theol.  at  Andover.  Berlin,  and 
Halle ;  was  prof,  of  systematic  theol.  in  Meth.  missionary 
inst.  at  Bremen,  Ger.,  1861-06  ;  acting  pres.  of  Boston  Theo- 
logical Sera,  from  1866  until  chosen  pres.  of  Boston  I  niv. 
1S7-S.  Author  of  numerous  works,  among  them  True  A-  <j  f" 
Ancient  Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography. 

War'rensbursr,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co..  Mo  ,£\t 
m  W  of  St.  Louis,  contains  the  State  normal  school,  and  has 
celebrated  sandstone  quarries.    Pop.  1870,  2945  ;  1880,  4049. 
War'renton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Fauquier  co.,  \  a.    Pop. 

Wa^Viiistoii\LE\visX  b.  at  Williamsburg,  Va..  Nov.  3, 
1782  grad.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  1798 ;  became  a  mdpii. 
in  the  navy  1800 ;   served  under  Preble  in  the  war  with 
Tripoli ;  was  a  lieut.  on  the  Chesapeake  in  her  engagement 
with  the  Leopard  1807  ;  became  master-commandant  of  the 
Peacock,  and  captured  the  sloop  of  war  tpervier  ;  took 
Brit,  merchantmen  1814 ;  captured  the  Nautftaa  m  the  Mr 
of  Sunda  June  30. 1815 ;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  uavv 
corns.  1827-30  and  1840-42.  and  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ord- 
nance from  Sept.  1842  until  his  death,  Oct  12, 1851. 

War'saw  [Polish,  !!«/>-« «•«;  Ger.  Wantiuat:  Fr.  T 
sovie],  the  fortified  cap.  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Pola™, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  on  a  nil  which  gradually 
oses  itself  in  a  vast  flat  plain,  and  consists  of  the  old  town, 
the newtown,  and several  suburbs,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  Praga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  m^*""?1" 
with  the  city  Proper  by  a,yronibi^.s.ll^U>i-ithe  en 
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became  a  fellow  there  1751 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
1755  ;  was  prof,  of  poetry  in  the  univ.  1757 -07 j  became  Cam- 


A  UUlUr  HI      1/vBCT  (  (M  tun  f>  urt    (/tc    j.-  \A,^,I  w    ^woc/f  t    \sj     *jj'^'*w.  .     - 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  of  a  valuable  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry.    1>.  May  21.  1790. 

Warts,  or  Verru'cae  [Lat.  verruca,  a  "wart"],  are  de- 
veloped by  hypertrophy,  abnormal  growth,  of  the  papillae  of 
the  skin.  W.  occur  chiefly  in  children,  between  the  2d  and 
14th  yr. ;  their  cause  is  uncertain  ;  their  duration  is  indefi- 
nite ;  they  sometimes  disappear  suddenly.  When  they  are 
kept  free  from  handling  or  irritation,  the  diet  is  corrected, 
and  alteratives  are  given,  they  may  slowly  disappear.  The 
common  treatment  is  to  snip  them  off  and  touch  the  base 
with  nitric  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  lunar  caustic  :  satura- 
tion with  tincture  of  thuja  or  thuya  (arbor-vita)  daily  has 
the  effect  to  speedily  remove  them  in  many  cases. 
Warville.  de  (Bnissox).  See  BBISSOT  DE  WARVILLE. 
War7 wick,  on  R.  R.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  Sewardand 
Warwick  insts.,  a  public  library,  and  iron  and  other  mines. 
Pop.  1870,  9:38 ;  1880,  1043. 

Warwick,  wor'rik  (Guv),  EARL  OF,  a  legendary  Sax. 
hero  who  figures  largely  in  early  Eng.  metrical  romances  as 
a  champion  against  the  Danes,  and  especially  noted  for  his 
victory  over  the  giant  Colbrand.  He  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  period  of  King  Athelstan.  The  Booke  of  the  mo»t  victory- 
oits  Prince  Guy  of  Warwick  was  printed  before  1567,  and  a 
prose  FT.  romance  on  the  same  subject  in  1525. 

Warwick  (HENRY  HE  Beauchamp),  DUKE  OF,  and 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  son  of  Richard,  b.  at  Hanley  Castle, 
Warwickshire,  Eng.,  Mar.  22,  1424,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  defence  of  Normandy  1442-44;  was  created  duke  of 
Warwick,  to  rank  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  before  the 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  received  from  Henry  VI.,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  childhood,  many  honors,  the  most 
extraordinary  being  that  he  was  crowned  by  that  monarch 
as  vassal  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  early  in  1445.  He  sur- 
vived his  advancement  but  a  few  months,  dying  without 
issue  June  11,  1445. 

Warwick  (RICHARD  DE  Beauchamp),  TWELFTH  EARL 
OF,  b.  at  Salwarpe,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  28,  1381,  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  (1399) ; 
fought  against  Owen  Glendower  1401-02,  and  against  the 
Percies  1403,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ;  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  1408 ;  was  lord  high 
steward  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  (1413),  and  in  the 
same  year  com.  to  negotiate  peace  with  Fr. ;  headed  an 
embassy  to  the  Council  of  Constance  1414  ;  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  the  Lollards  or  followers  of  Wycliffe ;  became 
in  1415  capt.  of  Calais ;  aided  in  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Caen  1417 ;  was  ambassador  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  1418 ; 
was  created  about  that  period  earl  of  Aumerle ;  attended 
Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  (1422) ;  was  regent  of  Fr.  1425-28  ; 
directed  for  9  yrs.  the  education  of  the  young  king,  Henry 
VI.,  and  was  again  regent  or  lieut.-gen.  of  Fr.  and  Norman- 
dy from  1437  to  his  death,  Apr.  30,  1439. 

Warwick  (RICHARD  Neville),  EARL  OF,  known  as  the 
"king-maker,"  b.  in  Eng.  about  1420  (or  1428),  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  nobleman  of  the  kingdom ;  fought  in 
the  "  war  of  the  Roses ;"  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Alban's,  1455,  which  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  Yorkists 
by  a  daring  charge  into  the  town  ;  was  rewarded  with  the 
post  of  capt.  of  Calais ;  fought  in  May  1458  a  successful 
naval  battle  with  a  Lubeck  fleet  of  28  vessels,  of  which  he 
captured  6  ;  joined  his  father,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  at  Lud- 
low  Castle  on  the  renewal  of  the  c.  war  1459;  escaped  to 
Calais  with  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  afterward  Edward 
IV.,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Yorkists,  Oct.  1459 ;  was  de- 
prived of  his  naval  command,  but  retained  Calais  by  force 
of  arms  ;  marched  upon  and  entered  Lond.,  which  opened 
its  gates  without  a  battle  ;  defeated  the  queen's  army  near 
Northampton  July  10,  capturing  the  imbecile  king,  Henry 
VI.,  after  which  the  Duke  of  York  laid  formal  claim  and 
•was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne  Nov.  1.  At  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Wakefield,  however,  Dec.  30,  the  pretender 
•was  killed.  W.  suffered  another  defeat  at  Bernard's  Heath 
near  St.  Alban's,  Feb.  17,  but  rallied  his  forces  and  marched 
upon  Lond.,  where  the  duke  was  proclaimed  king  Mar.  4 
under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  W.  next  defeated  the  Lan- 
castrians at  the  battle  of  Towton  (or  Ferrybridge),  near  the 
city  of  York,  1461,  and  again  at  Hexham  1464 ;  captured  the 
deposed  king,  Henry  VI.,  1465,  and  led  him  as  a  public  spec- 
tacle through  Cheapside,  Lond.,  to  the  Tower,  June  1465  • 
was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  high  admiral,  warden  of  the 
W.  Marches,  lord-chamberlain,  lord  lieut.  of  Ire.,  and  gov  of 
Dover  and  Calais.  He  now  displayed  a  regal  magnificence 
and  was  employed  on  missions  to  Fr.,  Burgundy  and  Brit- 
tan£'  £n-d  !°°£  such  deep  offence  at  the  king's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  \\oodville  (1464),  while  he  was  engaged  in 
negotiating  for  him  the  hand  of  a  Fr.  princess,  that  he  be- 
gan to  be  disaffected ;  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Edward's  brother,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  without  the 
royal  permission,  1469,  and,  taking  advantage  of  an  insur- 
rection against  certain  taxes  in  Yorkshire,  placed  himself 
with  Clarence,  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion ;  defeated  the 
royal  forces  at  Edgecote  July  26,  1469;  had  a  brief  recon- 
ciliation with  the  king ;  was  again  in  arms  against  him  in 
the  following  yr.  (1470) ;  was  forced  to  flee  to  Fr. ;  made  at 
Amboise  (July  15,  1470)  a  treaty  with  Queen  Margaret  for 
the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward 
•f  Lancaster  to  his  daughter  Anna  (August),  and  the  recog- 
iition  of  his  son-m-  aw  Clarence  as  heir-presumptive  to  the 
latter.  By  this  double  marriage  the  crown  seemed  now  as- 
f^rn  A°  ^  de,scendants  of  W.,  who.  aided  by  Louis  XL, 
fl£hVr£ma  b°dy  of,e*lles  at  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth 
Sept.  13  1470,  successfully  marched  upon  Lond.,  restored 
ST  VHa«?  ,wa,s  .^stated  in  all  nis  offices,  with  the 
addition  of  that  of  lord  high  admiral.  The  Lancastrian 
restoration,  however,  had  lasted  barely  6  months  before 


Edward  IV.  obtained  the  aid  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  landed  at  Ravenspur,  near  Hull,  with  2000  men, 
Eng.,  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  and  W.  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Apr.  14. 1471.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

War\vick  (ROBERT  Rich),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Eng.  about 
1590,  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Puritan  party  ;  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  colonization  of  N.  Eng.,  es- 
pecially of  R.  I. ;  was  an  intimate  friend  and  protector  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  of  Conn.  ;  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Parl.  during  the  great  rebellion ;  became  lieut.  of 
the  fleet  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland  1642,  and  was  a 
prominent  supporter  of  Cromwell  as  Protector,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  bear  the  sword  of  state  in  the  latter's  presence 
1657.  D.  in  1658. 

Wasatch  (or  Wahsatch)    Mountain*.     See  T'TAH. 

Waseca,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Waseca  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  1870,  551 ;  1880,  1708. 

Wash'burn  (CADWALLADER  COLDEN),  LL.D.,  son  of 
Israel  Waahburn,  Sr.,  b.  in  Liyermore,  Me.,  Apr.  26,  1818, 
settled  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  in  1841,  as  a  lawyer,  and  had 
a  large  practice  as  counsel  for  the  early  settlers  in  securing 
their  homes.  In  1854  he  was  elected  M.  C.,  and  was  twice  re- 
elected,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  c.  war  entered  as  col. 
of  2d  Wis.  Cav.  in  1861 ;  was  commissioned  brig. -gen.  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  in  June  1862,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Ark.  campaign 
during  that  yr.  ;  commissioned  maj.-gen.  in  Nov.  1862;  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  at  its  close  was  or- 
dered to  the  dept.  of  the  Gulf  in  command  of  the  13th  corps ; 
was  ordered  to  Tex.  in  Nov.  1863,  with  a  portion  of  the  13th 
corps,  and  captured  Ft.  Esperanza ;  in  Apr.  1864  relieved 
Gen.  S.  A.  Hurlbut  in  command  at  Memphis  of  the  dist.  of 
W.  Tenn.  This  command  he  held  with  a  short  interruption 
till  the  close  of  the  war ;  resigned  his  commission  as  maj.- 
gen.  June  1,  1865.  In  1867  he  was  again  elected  to  Cong., 
and  re-elected  in  1869 ;  in  Nov.  1871  he  was  elected  gov.  of 
Wis.  for  2  yrs.  D.  May  14,  1882. 

Washburn  (CHARLES  AMES),  son  of  Israel  Washburn, 
Sr.,  b.  at  Livermore,  Me.,  Mar.  16,  1822.  grad.  at  Bowdoin 
Coll.  1848 ;  went  to  Cal.  in  the  spring  of  1850 ;  ed.  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Alia  California ;  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Rep.  party  there  ;  from  1858  to  1861  was 
ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Times ;  was 
chosen  an  elector  at  large  1860,  and  the  next  yr.  was  ap- 
pointed_  minister  to  Paraguay,  where  he  remained  for  7 
yrs.  His  History  of  Paraguay,  ivith  Notes  of  Personal  Obser- 
vations and  Reminiscences  of  Diplomacy  under  Difficulties, 
gives  a  startling  account  of  a  strange  people.  Was  involved 
in  an  accusation  of  complicity  with  the  pretended  "con- 
spiracy" which  gave  occasion  to  the  massacre  of  nearly  all 
the  Paraguayan  and  foreign  residents  above  the  humblest 
social  position.  His  disinterested  course  under  these  un- 
paralleled circumstances  brought  him  into  collision  with 
several  high  officers  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  and  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  by  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  House  of  Reps.,  which  resulted  completely  in  his 
favor.  He  wrote  several  novels,  and  invented  the  "  typo- 
graph  "  and  other  ingenious  machines. 

Washburn  (EDWARD  ABIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Apr.  16,  1819,  grad.  at  Harvard  1838;  studied  divinity  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven  ;  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  (Epis.) 
ch.,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1844-51 ;  rector  of  St.  John's,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1853-62,  and  at  the  same  time  prof,  of  ch.  polity 
in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown ;  was  rector 
of  St.  Mark's,  Phila.,  1862-65,  when  he  succeeded  Bp.  Coxe 
as  rector  of  Calvary  ch..  New  York.  Pub.  The  Social  Law 
of  God,  etc.  D.  Feb.  2,  1881. 

Washburn  (EMORY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Feb. 
14,  1800,  entered  Williams  Coll.  at  13,  grad.  in  1817  ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  at  Charlemont, 
Mass. ;  afterward  removed  to  his  native  town  of  Leicester, 
and  in  1828  settled  in  Worcester.  In  1825  and  1826  he  repre- 
sented Leicester  in  Mass.  gen.  court,  and  Worcester  in  1838. 
In  1841  and  1842  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  for  Wor- 
cester co. ;  in  1844  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1847.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  gov.  of  Mass.,  and  was  re-elected  the  ensuing 
yr.  He  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1856,  having  been  appoint- 
ed prof,  of  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  position 
he  held  for  20  yrs.,  resigning  Sept.  1, 1876.  His  Lectures  on 
the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Law,  his  work  on  Easements  and 
Servitudes,  and  on  The  Law  of  Beat  Property,  are  regarded 
as  the  highest  standard  authorities  both  in  the  law  schools 
and  the  courts  throughout  the  country.  D.  Mar.  17,  1877. 

Washburn  (ISRAEL,  SR.),  b.  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  Nov. 
18,  1784,  moved  in  1806  to  Me.,  and  in  1808,  in  company  with 
Barzillai  White,  established  himself  at  a  point  on  the  Ken- 
nebec  River  then  called  White's  Landing,  now  Richmond, 
where  he  engaged  in  ship-building.  In  1809  he  established 
a  trading-post  at  Livermore,  Me.,  at  what  is  now  called  The 
Norlands,  and  soon  after  moved  there,  where  he  settled 
and  had  a  large  family  of  children,  some  of  whom  have 
held  high  positions  under  the  national  govt.  and  by  election 
of  the  people  of  their  respective  States.  D.  Sept.  1,  1876. 

Washburn  (ISRAEL  JR.),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  The  Norlands,  Livermore,  Me.,  June  6, 1813,  studied  for 
the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  Oct.  1834 ;  settled  in  Dec. 
of  that  yr.  at  Orono,  Peuobscot  co.,  where  he  soon  had  a 
large  practice,  which  continued  till  his  election  to  Cong,  in 
1850.  In  1860  he  was  elected  gov.  of  Me. ;  re-elected  in  1861 ; 
was  in  1863  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of 
Portland.  He  was  pres.  of  the  trustees  of  Tufts  Coll.,  Mass., 
a  member  of  several  historical  and  genealogical  societies, 
and  pub.  Notes,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Personal,  of  Liver- 
more,  Me.  D.  May  12,  1883.  , 

Washbnrn  (PETER  THACHER),  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Sept. 
7,  1814,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1835 ;  reporter  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Vt. ;  author  of  Vt.  Digest  and  other  legal 
publications  ;  col.  of  Vt.  militia  ;  represented  Woodstock  in 
the  State  legislature  in  1854  ;  chairman  of  Vt.  delegation  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860;  lieut. -colonel,  and  after- 
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manufacturing  in  Grid       asa 
pres.  of  the  Bank  of  Greenfield  ;  was  elected  tot  ,e 
State  senate  1850,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of    £? 
He  was  elected  as  the  Rep.  candidate  for  COM  fo?Ste 
in  1e>  >V  °?  Mass'  : 


INt 
seai 


in  doj,i  >  ' 

e  4^ci  Long  Jan.  1,  18,  1,  to  be  inaugurated  as  i?ov  •  was 

re-elected  goy.  m  1872,  which  office  he  resigned  gApr  '  l»T4 
having  been  elected  U.  S.  Senator.    His  term  as  Senator  ex 


pired  Mar.  3  1875. 


.  as  Senator  ex 

He  became  pres.  of  FimNatio  a   Bank 


.  .  .  ato  a   Bank 

in  Greenfield  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  Coll.  and  of  Alas, 
Agricultural  Coll.  ;  also  a  trustee  of  Smith  Coll.  at  Xorthani 
ton,  Mass.,  for  education  of  females,  and  a  me 


of  overseers  of 


. 

ducation  of  females,  and  a  member  of  board 
charity  fund  of  Amherst  Coll 

Wash'burne  iEunu  BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Live-more  Me 
Sept.  23  1816,  the  third  son  of  Israel  WashburnTsr  pursued 
the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  acad.  at  Ken  's  HiU  Kead 
field.  Me.  ;  afterward  studied  law  in  Hallowell  and  Boston 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School;  in  1840  went  West,  and 
?»£  Ie?n1i1£alena'  Pl-;^ere  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  ;  in  18o2  was  elected  to  Cong.,  and  continued  to  repre- 

""8 


- 

th!;,'111  Mar"  1869'  On  the  accession  of  Gen.  Grant 
to  the  Presidency  he  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  but  soon 
after  resigned  that  position  to  accept  that  of  minister  pten  - 
potentiary  to  Fr.  He  was  serving  in  this  capacity  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Fr.  and  Prus.,  and  remained 
at  his  post  during  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  reign  of  the 
Commune.  His  firmness  in  protecting  unfortunate  Gers 
who  were  unable  to  leave  Paris  won  general  admiration 

Washing:  ot  Feet,  in  supposed  accordance  with  the 
Lord's  example  and  mandate  (John  xiii.  5-14),  is  a  practice 
insisted  on  by  some  Prot.  Chrs.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  pope 
himself  and  the  bps.  and  priests  of  certain  dioceses  wash  the 
feet  of  13  pilgrims  once  a  yr.  on  Maunday  Thursday 

M  ash'lugton,  Ga.     See  APPENDIX. 

W  ashlugton,  R.  R.  juiic.,  Tazevvell  co.,  111.,  12  m  E 
Of  Peona.  Pop.  1870,  1607;  1880,  1397 

Washington,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Daviess  co  ,  Ind 
equidistant  from  Cin.  and  St.  Louis.    There  are  7  extensive 
coal-mines  worked  here,  and  large  quantities  of  cannel  and 
bituminous  coal,  flour,  and  small  grains,  beside  many  cattle 
SSJ^oSP^Ji?*8'  are  shiPPed  froni  this  point.    Pop.  1870! 

- 


1»  ashliigtou,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Washing- 
ton co.,  la. ;  has  an  acad.,  flouring-miUs,  foundries,  etc 
Business,  chiefly  agriculture.  Pop.  1870,  2575 ;  1880,  2949 

Washington,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Washington  co  , 
Kan  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1238  :  1880,  1836,  including  675  in  city 

Washington,  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  on  R.  R.  and  S.  bank 
of  Mo.  River,  54  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  A  steam-ferry  plies 
across  the  Mo.  River  daily.  There  are  2  inexhaustible  clay- 
banks  adjoining  the  town,  of  fire  and  potter's  clay,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  shipped  to  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  produce.  In  1873  part  of  the  tp.  was  annexed  to  St 
John's  tp.  Pop.  1870,  5614  ;  1880,  2421 


.      .  rom     a  t,       ,it  ,  , 

ve.ition.and  was  by  unanimous  choice  selected  as  ht  on"" 
of  that  body.  After  the  new  const.  wassubmiuV,  to  the 
States 


.  .     assumu, 

States  and  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  torttto  »  tato 

soP  mtifvV  w*  rdmg  to  its.terms,-  »*!»••*«>  t^se  who'shou  d 
so  ratifj  it,  \\  .  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  first  PiW 
under  the  new  const  Under  hi.;  wise  ,,,UMS,MS  the  new^l 
gauization  was  brought  into  most  successful  operation  At 
°f  4  **•**  Wa,S  a«ai"  «™»'lniouSty  chosen 


Washington,  N.  C.    See  APPENDIX. 
Washington,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Washington  co 
Pa.,  on  Chartiers  Creek,  has  iron-foundries,  woollen  anc 
other  factories,  a  female  sem.,  and  is  the  seat  of  Washing 
ton  and  Jefferson  Colls.    Pop.  1870.  3571 ;  1880,  4292 

Washington  (BcsHBon),  LL.D.,  nephew  of  Gen.  George, 
b.  in  Uestmoreland  co.,  Va.,  June  5,  1762,  grad.  at  William 
and  Mary  Coll.  1778 ;  studied  law ;  commenced  practice  in 
his  native  co.  1780  ;  served  as  a  private  soldier  at  Yorktown 
1 ,81  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Va.  house  of  delegates  1787,  of 
the  ^  a.  convention  to  ratify  the  U.  S.  const,  1788 ;  afterward 
practised  law  at  Alexandria  and  at  Richmond ;  associate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  Dec.  20,  1798 ;  inherited 
the  Mt.  Vernon  estate  1799,  and  was  the  first  pres.  of  the 
Amer.  Colonization  Society.  D.  Nov.  26.  1829. 

Washington  (GEORGE),  first  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  was  b.  in 
Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  22  (O.  S.  llth),  1732,  being  the 
son  of  Augustine  Washington  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ball  of  Lancaster  co.,  Va.  Of  W.'s  Eng. 
ancestry,  though  much  has  been  written,  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty,  since  recent  researches  have  proved  the  de- 
fectiveness  of  the  genealogies  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  trace  his  lineal  descent  from  the  anc.  family  of  the  name 
at  Washington  Manor,  Durham,  or  that  at  Sulgrave,  North- 
ampton. The  first  Amer.  ancestor,  John  Washington,  came 
to  Va.  about  1657,  and  became  a  prosperous  planter  in  the 
'Northern  Neck,"  or  district  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock  rivers.  He  served  as  a  col.  in  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  married  Ann  Pope  of  the  family 
which  gave  name  to  Pope's  Creek,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons, 
Lawrence  and  John.  Lawrence  married  Mildred  Warner 
of  Gloucester  co.,  by  whom  he  had  3  children,  John,  Augus- 
tine, and  Mildred.  Augustine  first  married  Jane  Butler,  who 
bore  him  4  children,  of  whom  2  sons,  Lawrence  and  Augus- 
tine, reached  maturity.  Of  6  children  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, George  was  the  eldest.  Little  is  known  of  the  early 
yrs.  of  W.,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  burned  during  his  early  childhood,  and  that  his 
rather  thereupon  removed  to  another  farm,  inherited  from 
his  paternal  ancestors,  situated  in  Stafford  co.,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  Principio  Iron-works  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  d.  there  in  1743.  George  Washing- 
ton was  left  an  orphan  at  12,  and  inherited  the  paternal  resi- 
dence, while  his  elder  half  brother,  Lawrence,  inherited  the 
large  estate  on  Hunting  Creek,  afterward  known  as  Mt.  Ver- 
non. His  early  education  was  limited  ;  he  had  a  taste,  how- 
ever, for  math,  and  engineering.  His  first  business  was  that 


J'res.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  iecond  tern  he  positively 
refused  to  serve  any  longer.  He  retired,  leaving  the  ooun 
U}  in  a  prosperous  and  happy  condition.  His  Farewell  4,j. 
*  is  a  rich  legacy  to  his  countrymen.  Space  in  this 
work,  will  not  allow  any  elaboration  upon  the  life  and  acts 
military  or  civil,  of  this  most  illustrious  warrior  and  states- 
:«  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  has  no  parallel  in  history  In  the 
manifold  details  of  his  civil  administration,  as  previous v  n 
the  direction  of  military  operations,  W.  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  his  position.  His  administration  of 
the  new  system  for  2  terms  had  been  successful  beyond  the 
expectation  and  hopes  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
friends.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  no  longer  in  an 
embarrassed  condition,  the  public  credit  was  fully  restored 
life  was  given  to  every  dept.  of  industry,  the  workings  of 
the  new  system  in  allowing  Cong,  to  raise  revenue  from 
duties  on  imports  proved  to  be  not  only  harmonious  in  its 
federal  action,  but  astonishing  in  its  results  upon  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  all  the  states.  The  exports  from  the 
I  mon  increased  from  $19,000,000  to  over  $56,000,000  per  an- 
num, while  the  imports  increased  in  about  the  same  t>r..- 
portion.  Three  new  members  had  been  added  to  the  Union  • 
the  progress  of  the  States  in  their  new  career  under  their 
new  organization  thus  far  was  exceedingly  encouragin<* 
not  only  to  the  friends  of  liberty  within  their  own  limits 
but  to  their  sympathizing  allies  in  all  climes  and  countries 
Of  the  call  again  made  on  this  illustrious  chief  to  quit  his 
repose  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  take  command  of  all  U.  S.  f«,rr, - 
with  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.,  when  war  was  threatening  with 
Fr.  m  1798,  nothing  need  here  be  stated,  except  to  note  tin- 
fact  as  an  unmistakable  testimonial  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  still  held  by  his  countrymen  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion.  He  patriotically  accepted  this  trust,  but 
a  treaty  of  peace  put  a  stop  to  all  action  under  it.  He  d. 
at  Mt.  Vernou,  his  home,  after  a  short  illness,  Dec.  14,  1799. 

No  one  was  ever,  before  or  since,  so  mourned  by  the  ma 

of  the  people  throughout  the  country  as  he  was.  Men  of  all 
parties  and  politics,  and  of  all  creeds  in  religion,  united  with 
Cong,  in  paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  count  ry- 
men."  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPJU 

Washington  (WILLIAM  AUOVSTINE),  b.  in  Stafford  CO., 
Va.,  Feb.  28.  1752,  became  a  capt.  under  Mercer  in  the  Va. 
line ;  fought  at  the  battles  of  L.  I.,  Trenton,  and  Princeton  ; 
became  lieut.-col.  of  Baylor's  dragoons  177s  ;  oomamded  a 
light  corps  of  cav.  in  the  campaign  of  the  Carolines  1779-81 ; 
settled  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  became  a  brig.-gen.  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen 
George  Washington  about  1798.  D.  Mar.  6,  1810. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pa.,  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  Washington  Coll.  and  Jeffer- 
son Coll.,  located  respectively  at  Washington  and  Canons- 
burg,  2  v.  7  m.  apart  in  Washington  co..  Pa.  Jefferson  Coll. 
grew  out  of  Canonsburg  Acad.,  which  was  organized  in  17'Jl, 
and  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1802  received  coll.  privileges 
under  the  name  of  Jefferson  Coll.  Until  1852  no  funds  wm- 
collected  except  for  buildings  and  appliances,  such  as  libra- 
ries and  apparatus.  In  that  yr.  a  plan  of  endowment  was 
adopted  by  the  trustees,  under  which  $60,000  were  raised, 
and  the  inst.  began  operating  under  the  system  of  giving 
free  tuition  to  scholarship  holders  and  supporting  its  faculty 
on  the  income  of  its  endowment.  Washington  Coll.  grew 
out  of  an  acad.,  and  received  its  charter  in  ISiXj.  In  1853  a 
contract  was  made  with  the  synod  of  Wheeling  (O.  S.)  that 
on  condition  that  they  endowed  it  they  should  have  the 
right  to  its  trustees  ana  faculty.  This  agreement  took  effect 
with  the  coll.  yr.  1853-54.  Through  nearly  the  whole  hist. 
of  these  insts.  plans  for  uniting  them  were  proposed.  The 
trustees  of  both  insts.  accepted  the  offer  of  Rev.  C'.  C'. 
Beatty,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O.,  of  $50.000  if  they 
would  unite,  and  in  1865  the  enabling  act  passed  the  legisla- 
ture. The  whole  inst.  is  at  Washington.  Pa. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  an  inst.  of  learn- 
ing at  Lexington.  Va.,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Augusta 
Acad.  at  Greenville,  which  in  1776  took  the  name  of  Liberty 
Hall ;  was  chartered  in  1782  :  was  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington  in  1785,  and  to  its  present  grounds  in  1803.  It 
received  from  Gen.  Washington,  in  1796,  100  shares  of  stock 
n  the  James  River  Canal  Co.,  which  was  commuted  by  the 
egislature  to  an  interest-bearing  fund  of  $50,000,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Washington  Coll.  It  received  in  isii3 
a  fund  of  $25.000  from  the  Cincinnati  Society,  and  in  !S26a 
jequest  of  $40,000  from  Mr.  John  Robinson.  On  the  death 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  1870  the  name  was  obaoged  t..  its 
present  form.  The  iust.  resembles  in  plan  of  organization 
he  Univ.  of  Va. 
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WASHINGTON  CITY. 


Washington  City,  in  the  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  the 
capital  of  the  I*.  S.  of  Ainer.,  and  seat  of  the  Federal  govt. 
since  1800,  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  Potomac  River,  106  m.  above 
its  mouth,  and  105  m.  in  a  straight  line  W.  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  38°  53'  39"  N.  lat.  and  77°  2'  48"  Ion.  W.  of  Green- 
wich 'The  pop.  was,  by  the  census  of  1800,  3310 ;  1810,  8208 ; 
I»»,  13.247;  1830,  18,826;  1840,  23,364;  1850,  40,001.;  I860, 
61  122  •  1870,  109,199  ;  1880,  147,293.  Pop.  of  the  Dist.  in  1880, 
177,624.  The  true  pop.  of  the  capital,  including  George- 


town (now  W.  Washington)  was  159,871  in  1880.  The  Dist. 
of  Columbia  is  bounded  N.,  N.  W.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  by  Md.,  and 
W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Potomac  River  and  Va.  Area,  64  sq.  m. 
Originally  its  area  was  100  m.,  consisting  of  a  tract  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac  10  m.  square,  ceded  to  the  U.  S. 
by  Md.  and  Va.  in  1788-89.  In  1846  the  Va.  portion,  with  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  was  retroceded  to  Va.  by  Cong. 

The  soil  of  the  Dist.  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  well  watered 
in  most  parts.    It  belongs  geologically  to  the  cretaceous 


The  C 

formation,  with  deposits  of  marl  underlaid  by  gneiss,  the 
surface  exhibiting  sandstone,  limestone,  pebbles,  clay, 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

Climate.— The  temperature  has  a  wide  range,  suddenly 
rising  or  falling  many  degrees,  but  the  climate  is  as  equable 
as  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  generally  healthy, 
though  miasma  prevails  near  the  Potomac  flats.  The  mean 
temperature  of  summer  is  76°,  of  winter  36°,  and  of  the 
whole  year  56°.  Average  rainfall,  90  inches  a  year.  The 
snows  of  winter  rarely  lie  long  on  the  ground. 


'apitol. 

Farms  and  Products. — In  1880  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
Dist.  was  435,  comprising  12,632  acres,  valued  at  $3.632,403, 
or  nearly  $300  an  acre  on  the  average.  Value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  or  consumed,  $514,441. 

Manufactures  are  limited,  numbering  971  establishments 
in  1880,  with  cap.  of  $5,552,526,  employing  7146  hands,  receiv- 
ing $3,924,612  in  wages  ;  total  value  of  products,  $11,882,310. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  Dist. 
in  1880  was— real  estate,  $87,980,356;  personal  property, 
$11,421,431.  Beside  this,  the  value  of  U.  S.  govt.  property 


Treasury  Department. 


*.*-~  t*^    uut.  icuocu  uv  Mfc&ntiiuu  \IT*J  per  ueiit.^  was  ^pi^oy,)^^ 

in  1880.  By  law  one  half  the  total  expenditure  for  the  Dist. 
of  Columbia  is  borne  by  the  gen.  govt.,  the  other  half  being 
taxed  on  property.  The  net  public  and  private  debt  of  the 
Dist.  was  $22,675,459. 

The  commerce  of  the  Dist.  is  trifling,  though  Georgetown 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  Potomac  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  the  navy-yard  on  the  E.  branch,  and  to  the  head 
of  tidewater  at  Georgetown. 


Banks,  Etc. — In  1881  there  was  1  national  bank  and  6  pri- 
vate bankers,  with  cap.  of  $616,000 ;  circulation,  $207,600 ; 
and  deposits,  $4,732,027.  There  are  8  fire  insurance  cos., 
cap.,  $800,500;  assets,  $1,601,233:  also  1  life  insurance  co., 
with  $1,000,000  cap.;  net  assets,  $865,452. 

There  was  a  protracted  conflict  in  Cong,  over  the  claims 
of  rival  localities  for  the  seat  of  govt.,  and  the  present  site 
was  finally  selected  as  a  compromise,  and  Philadelphia 
was  made  the  capital  for  lOyrs.,  while  after  1800  it  was  to  be 
established  on  the  Potomac.  After  the  cession  to  the  U.  S . 
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by  Md.  and  Va.  of  a  Federal  dist.,  the  site  of  the  city  and 
the  location  of  the  public  squares  and  buildings  were  se- 
lected by  Pres.  Washington  on  the  Md.  side  of  the  Potomac, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Cong,  of  Mar.  30,  1791.  At  the 
time  of  this  location  the  city  was  in  the  geographical  cen- 
tre between  the  X.  and  S.  limits  of  the  U.  Apr.  15, 1791,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Federal  terr.  was  laid  oy  3  corns,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pres.  It  was  called  "  the  Federal  City  "  by 
Washington  and  in  the  records  of  the  time  until  Sept.  9, 


1791,  when  the  corns,  directed  that  the  Federal  dist.  should 
be  called  "  the  Territory  of  Columbia.''  and  the  Federal  city 
"the  city  of  Washington."  Major  L'Enfant.  a  Fr.  engineer, 
prepared  the  topographical  plan  of  W.  City  under  the  di- 
rection of  Pres.  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  sec.  of 
state.  L'Enfant  took  as  a  basis  for  his  design  the  topog- 
raphy of  Versailles,  the  seat  of  the  govt.  of  Fr. 

strftfx  in"i  Affnxes.—fhe  streets  were  laid  out  of  the 
width  of  160  ft.  down  to  70  ft.    The  length  of  the  streets 


Ne\v  State,  War,  and 

and  avenues  is  264  m.,  and  they  are  wider  than  those  of  any 
other  citv.  There  are  21  avenues,  bearing  the  names  of  va- 
rious States  in  the  U.  Pa.  avenue  is  a  broad  thoroughfare 
160  ft  wide,  paved  with  smooth  concrete,  constituting  a 
splendid  and  attractive  driveway.  Mass,  avenue  is  over  4^ 
in  long  E.  Capitol  st.,  160  ft.  wide,  extending  from  the  E. 
front  of  the  Capitol  to  Lincoln  Park,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive  streets.  K  st.,  148  ft.  wide,  extending  from 
Bock  Creek,  the  Georgetown  boundary,  to  the  Anacostia, 


is  one  of  the  most  splendid  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  Six- 
teenth st.,  160  ft.  wide,  runs  from  La  Fayette  Square,  oppo- 
site the  President's  House,  due  N.  to  the  boundary,  where 
it  climbs  the  heights  toward  Columbian  Coll. 

Government—  The  govt.  of  W.  was  strictly  municipal  until 
1871.  when  Cong,  created  a  Territorial  govt.  for  D 
pealing  the  charters  of  the  cities  of  W.  and  Georgetown 
and  merging  them  into  the  same  govt.    This  was  abolished 
in  1874,  and  the  affairs  of  D.  C..  including  those  of  W.,  are 


now  managed  by  3  corns  under  the  .direct 
Cone,  for  the  levying  and  disbursement  of  ta  ^ 

public  improvements.    The  citizen       iv-^n,lnistered  by 
°?dS1.V  a  police 


acres  to  the  squares  ™  ™^!£H£  health  In-  the  large 

-' 
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The  Capitol,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  W.,  is  con- 
structed in  the  purely  classic  style,  with  a  centre  and  8  pro- 
jecting wings  of  great  extent,  and  ornamented  on  the  K. 
front  with  (i"8  Corinthian  columns.  The  length  of  the  Capitol 
is  751  ft  4  inches  ;  breadth.  121  to  324  ft.,  covering  AY«  acres. 
From  the  central  bnilding  springs  a  lofty  iron  dome  186J* 
ft  in  diameter,  and  containing  8,009.200  Ibs.  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron.  The  apex  of  the  dome  is  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  15  ft.  in  diameter  and  50  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a 


bronze  statue  of  Liberty,  the  height  of  which  is  19J^  ft. 
The  total  height  from  the  base  of  the  Capitol  to  the  crest  of 
the  statue  is  285^  ft.  The  advantageous  position,  great 
architectural  mass,  and  harmonious  and  imposing  effect  of 
the  Capitol  from  most  points  of  view  have  secured  for  it 
the  almost  unanimous  praise  of  the  best  judges  of  all  coun- 
tries as  the  most  impressive  modern  edifice  in  the  world. 
The  material  of  the  central  building  is  Va.  freestone  ;  that 
of  the  wings  is  white  marble  from  Mass  ,  while  the  fluted 


marble  columns  are  from  Md.  The  total  expenditure  upon 
the  Capitol  for  erection,  extension,  and  repairs  has  been  a 
little  over  $13,000,000.  The  first  Capitol  was  erected  on  the 
same  site,  the  corner  -  stone  laid  by  George  Washington 
Sept.  18,  1793,  7  yrs.  before  the  removal  of  Cong,  to  W.  Be- 
fore its  completion  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  the  Brit,  at 
the  invasion  of  W.,  Aug.  1814.  The  present  central  structure 
dates  from  1818  (completed  1827),  and  the  extension  or  wings 
from  1851.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  extension  was 
laid  July  4, 1851,  and  the  new  Hall  of  Eeps.  in  S.  wing  was 


Department. 


occupied  in  1857,  and  the  Senate  Chamber  in  1859.  The  work 
was  continuously  prosecuted  during  the  c.  war,  until  the 
statue  of  Liberty  crowned  the  summit  on  Dec.  12, 1863. 

The  rotunda  is  the  central  attraction  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  96  ft.  in  diameter  by  180  ft.  in  height  to  the  canopy  above, 
on  the  concave  interior  of  which  is  a  mammoth  fresco  by 
Brumidi,  representing  allegorical  and  historical  subjects. 
The  8  panels  surrounding  the  rotunda  are  adorned  by  his- 
torical paintings.  The  best  embodiment  of  the  sculptor's 
art  in  the  external  decorations  of  the  Capitol  is  the  group 
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by  Thomas  Crawford  on  the  E.  front  of  the  Senate  wing. 
This  represents  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  U.  S.  The 
great  bronze  doors  by  Randolph  Rogers,  which  adorn  the 
Z.  front  entrance  of  the  Capitol,  represent  in  sculptured 
alto-relievo  events  in  the  discovery  of  Amer.  and  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, while  the  similar  doors  in  bronze,  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Senate  wing,  designed  by  Thomas  Crawford, 
represent  Revolutionary  battles  and  prominent  civic  events 
in  the  hist,  of  the  country.  The  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  N 
wing,  is  113  by  81  ft.,  with  seats  for  76  Senators,  the  galleries 


Department. 

furnishing  room  for  1000  spectators.  The  grand  staircases 
of  white  marble,  ascending  from  the  basement  to  the  Sen- 
ate galleries,  present  one  of  the  finest  gems  of  interior  arch. 
The  long  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
known  as  the  Marble  Room  is  constructed  wholly  of  mar- 
ble, the  ceiling  resting  upon  4  Corinthian  columns  of  It. 
marble,  while  the  walls  are  of  variegated  Tenn.  marble 
highly  polished.  Adjoining  the  Marble  Room  is  the  Presi- 
dent's Room.  The  S.  wing  of  the  Capitol  is  occupied  by 
the  House  of  Reps,  and  its  offices.  This  is  the  largest  legis- 
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lative  chamber  in  the  world.  139  ft.  by  93  ft.  The  galleries 
accommodate  about  1500  persons,  while  the  floor  affords 
ample  space  for  333  members,  each  provided  with  a  writing- 
desk.  The  Library  of  Cong,  occupies  the  \V.  projection  of 
the  central  building,  and  embraces  over  500.000  vols.  The 
law  dept.  of  the  library  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol. 
It  has  55,000  vols.  The  supreme  court  room  and  offices  oc- 
cupy the  old  Senate  Chamber  in  the  central  building  and 
rooms  adjacent.  The  old  Hall  of  the  House  of  Reps,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  surrounded  by  columns  of  varie- 
gated marble.  This  hall  was  devoted  in  1864  to  the  purposes 
of  a  national  memorial  hall,  each  State  to  contribute  stat- 
ues of  2  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens. 

The  Treasury  Department,  at  15th  st.  and  Pa.  avenue,  is 
an  imposing  edifice  in  Ionic  style,  468  ft.  by  264,  and  cost 
£0.000,000. 

The  great  building  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments 
is  a  massive  piece  of  granite  arch,  in  It.  Renaissance  style, 
567  by  471  ft.,  and  with  4  facades,  looking  to  the  E.,  W.,  N., 
and  S.  respectively.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  ap- 
proach $11,000,000. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  best  known  as  the  Patent  Of- 
fice building,  occupies  the  entire  square  bet  ween  F  and  G.sts., 
from  7th  to  9th.  This  splendid  building  is  of  severely  sim- 
ple though  massive  proportions,  the  arch,  being  pure  Doric, 
modelled  after  the  Parthenon,  453  by  331  ft,,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  75  ft.  In  it  are  located,  beside  the  patent  office, 
which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  its  191  rooms,  the  Ind- 
ian office  and  the  office  of  the  public  lands,  together  with 
the  offices  of  the  sec.  of  the  interior.  Cost,  §2,700,000. 

The  building  of  the  Post- Office  Department  is  immediately 


opposite  the  patent  office.    It  is  of  Md.  marble.  300  ft.  long 
by  -^04  wide,  in  pure  Corinthian  arch.    Cost,  §1,700,000. 

TAeJhpiirtiH'/itfij'A'jriculture  occupies  a  large  brick  build- 
ing with  brown-stone  trimmings,  in  Renaissance  style,  I7u  by 
61  ft.,  adjoining  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 

The  U.  S.  Xacal  Observatory  is  on  the  Potomac,  but  is  t<> 
be  removed  to  Georgetown  Heights.  The  great  equatorial 
telescope,  with  an  object-glass  of  26  inches,  cost  §47,000,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  refractors  in  the  world. 

The  Arntif  Mntcai  Muatum,  on  10th  St.,  contains  the  hospi- 
tal records  of  the  U.  S.  army  in  over  10,000  MS.  vols.  and  a 
vast  assemblage  of  curious  and  instructive  specimens  repre- 
senting the  effects  upon  the  human  body  of  wounds,  morbid 
conditions,  surgical  operations,  etc.  The  library  of  the  sur- 
geon-gen.'s  office,  here  deposited,  about  40,000  vols.,  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  med.  collection  in  the  U.  S. 

The  Government  Printing- Office  and  Book-Bindery  occupy 
a  plain  brick  building  300  by  175  ft. 

The  Washington  Xary-  Yard,  established  1804,  occui>; 
acres  on  the  Anacostia  River  at  foot  of  8th  St.,  about  1  m. 
S.  E.  of  the  Capitol.    This  yard,  though  practically  disused 
for  the  construction  of  naval  vessels,  is  an  important  depot 
for  the  manufacture  of  naval  supplies. 

The  President's  House,  known  also  as  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, and  popularly  called  the  White  House,  is  on  Pa.  av- 
enue, midway  between  the  treasury  and  the  depts.  of  state, 
war,  and  navy.  It  is  a  plain  edifice  of  freestone  painted 
white,  170  by  86  ft.,  with  a  colonnade  of  8  Ionic  columns. 

The  Fine  Arts.— H.  K.  Brown's  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  bronze,  erected  in  1874.  occupies 
the  circle  at  the  intersection  of  Mass,  and  H.  I.  avenues 


on  16th  st. 


Executive  Mansion 
Ball's  bronze  statue,  emblematic  of  Emancipa- 


on         s.       a  , 

tion,  represents  Abraham  Lincoln  freeing  a  slave  in  chains. 
Greenough's  marble  statue  of  Washington,  classical  in  style 
and  colossal  in  size,  is  immediately  before  E.  front  of  t 
Capitol.    The  only  public  inst.  devoted  exclusively  to  th 
fine  arts  is  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  on  Pa.  avenue  and 
17th  st.,  opened  with  a  collection  of  paintings,  statuary 
bronzes,  and  casts  from  the  antique  in  1873.    It  was  found- 
ed by  the  liberality  of  W.  W.  Corcoran  of  M  .,  and  is  open  to 
the  public  free  during  3  days  of  the  week. 

The  Washington  National  Monument  was  commenced 
1848  by  an  association  incorporated  by  Cong.    After  an  ex- 
penditure of  $230,000,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  tn 
monument  came  to  a  standstill  for  20  yrs.    It  was  finished 
in  1885  in  accordance  with  act  of  Cong,  passed  m  1876,  ana 
is  a  plain  obelisk,  70  ft.  square  at  the  base  and  5oo  ft.  high, 
the  loftiest  structure  erected  on  the  globe.    It  Is  built  or 
great  blocks  of  crystal  Md.  marble  lined  with  blue  gneiss. 
See  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  in  APPENDIX.  r>nn*re* 

The  cemeteries  of  W.  are  not  numerous.  T 
sional  Cemetery,  on  the  Anacostia  1  m  E.  from  the  Capitol, 
embraces  30  acres.  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  on  Georgetown 
Heights,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  thickly  planted  .»  ith 
noble  forest  trees  and  shrubbery.  Glenwood,  Rock  Ci  eek, 
and  Mount  Olivet  are  the  other  prin.  cemeteries.  f 

The  Soldiers'  Home,  a  national  I  inst.  ^toYiM  •oMgwoI 
the  regular  army,  was  established  m  18ol.    The  »«»<»"* 
are  handsome  and  costly,  and  the  grounds  (500  1  acres  ,  laid 
out  in  meadows,  groves,  and  lakes  afford  7  n    of  beauti 
drives,  serving  as  a  free  public  park  for  the  city  ^of  w- 

The  water-supply  of  W.  is  brought  by  a  carious  aque 
duct  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  PotomaOero.  above.  1 
affords  80,000.000  gals,  daily,  and  cost  $3,500,000. 

Newspapers.—  Five  daily  newspapers  and  23  weei 
odicals,  with  15  monthlies,  are  issued  , 

Education.  -The  public  schools  of  the  Dist.  have  an  e 


(White  House). 

ment  of  27.299  pupils,  out  of  a  pop.  ~.  —,- 

Stool  age  (6  to  17  yrs.)  with  average  attendance  of  ~  ,«, 

Amount  expended  for  free  schools,  1881,  J527.di^ 

$295,668  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  |«T»teiAoota  fofbe 

sexes  are  numerous  and  well  attended.    1      re  are 5  senu. 

and  colls.,  with  52  instructors  and  581  students^  \  alue  or 

coll.  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment,  i 

town  Coll.,  founded  1789  (R  Catli.) ;  C ™«£bian  I niv.  (1 814 

and  Howard  Univ.  (colored)  have  each  la^.med    and  col 

havine  54  chs  ,  12,182  members;  Baps.,  40  chs.,  10,04-  nu  i  . 
hers"  Presbs    18  chs  ,  3618  members  ;   Lutherans,  10  chs.. 

abWashina'tton  C.-H.,  R-  R  centre,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.. 
O.     Pop.  1870,  2117;  1880,  3798. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY— AVATCHES. 


\\  ;i»h  i M-IOII  TVr'rltory,  a  portion  of  the  Pacific 
domain  of  the  U.  S.  lying  between  45°  32'  and  49°  N.  lat.. 
and  117°  and  134°  28'  W.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  by  Brit.  Columbia,  on  the  E.  by  Id.  Ter.,  on  the  S.  by 
Or.,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  greatest  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  about  360  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S 
about  400.  Its  area  is  09,180  sq.  m.  or  44,1275,200  acres. 

Topography.—  The  Terr,  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  Mts. 
and  the  Columbia  River  into  W.  W.,  W.  of  the  Cascade 
Mts. ;  Central  W.,  between  the  Cascade  Mts.  and  the  Colum- 
bia River;  and  E.  W..  E.  of  the  Columbia.  W.  W.,  beside 
the  Cascade  Mts.,  has  the  Coast  Range,  extending  in  some- 
what disorderly  masses  from  the  C'oast  Mts.  of  Or.,  and 
finally  terminating  in  the  headlands  of  Cape  Flattery.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  generally  abrupt  and  forbidding  except  the 
2  harbors  of  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Gray's  Harbor,  but  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  and  the  extensive  inland  sea  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Puget's  Sound  have  some  of  the  best 
harbors  and  roadsteads  in  the  world.  Puget's  Sound,  with 
its  bays  and  inlets,  covers  2000  sq.  m.,and  receives  numerous 
rivers.  The  Columbia  River  has  several  small  tributaries  in 
W.  W.  This  W.  division  of  the  Terr,  is  much  broken,  but  it 
is  well  watered  and  most  of  it  very  fertile,  while  the  fine 
harbors  and  bays  of  its  central  valley  make  it  readily  ac- 
cessible to  commerce.  Central  W.  comprises  the  summits 
of  the  Cascade  Mts.,  the  valley  of  the  Yakima,  and  the 
plateau  stretching  to  the  Columbia  River.  Stretching  east- 
ward toward  the  Columbia  River  is  a  lofty  plateau  chan- 
nelled by  the  valleys  of  the  Yakima,  Methow,  Okinapum, 
and  Nehoiatpugun  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Its  lands 
are  barren,  sterile,  and  dry  ;  the  river-valleys  are  very  fer- 
tile. Much  of  the  plateau  is  scantily  wooded.  E.  W.  com- 
prises the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  its  great  affluents,  the 
Clarke's,  Spokane,  and  Lewis  (or  Snake)  rivers,  and  the 
Spokane  plains  or  plateau— the  latter  elevated  and  sterile, 
and  without  forests ;  the  former  well  watered,  fertile,  and 
containing  a  sufficiency  of  timber.  Columbia  River  rises  in 
Brit.  Columbia,  and_  pursues  a  very  devious  course,  receiv- 
ing Clarke's  River,  just  as  it  enters  the  Terr.,  running  S.  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Spokane,  thence  W.  to  the  point  where  it 
receives  the  Okinikane,  when  it  flows  S.  E.  to  the  Or.  line, 
receiving  the  Yakima  on  one  side  and  Snake  River  with  its 
tributaries  on  the  other ;  a  few  miles  below  it  turns  sharply 
to  the  W.  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Or.  and  W.  for 
almost  300  m.  There  are  many  lakes  in  \V.,  some  of  them 
very  beautiful. 

Minerals.—  Coal  of  excellent  quality  has  been  mined  near 
Bellingham  Bay  and  Lake  Whatcom,  also  back  of  Seattle, 
on  Lake  Washington,  and  in  the  Coast  Range.  It  is  mostly 
bituminous.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  N.  E.,  near  the 
Columbia  River.  Iron  is  plentiful  of  different  ores. 

Zoology.— The  wild  animals  are  the  same  as  are  found  in 
Or.  Salmon  are  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  Or. 

Soil,  Vegetation,  and  Botany.— The  white,  red,  and  yellow 
pine,  the  red,  black,  and  yellow  fir,  and  the  Or.  cedar,  are 
from  175  to  350  ft.  in  height  and  from  8  to  15  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  deciduous  trees  are  principally  maple,  ash,  laurel,  and 
alder.  There  is  less  timber  in  Central  and  E.  W.,  but  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  water  the  plains  yield  immense  crops. 
In  Walla  Walla,  Whitman,  and  Stevens  cos.  large  tracts  have 
yielded  85  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Flax,  sugar-beets, 
hops,  and  fruit  of  most  kinds  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 
1  he  nutritious  bunch-grass  is  abundant,  and  most  of  Central 
and  E.  W.  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing.  In  the  N.  the 
nights  are  too  cool  for  Indian  corn. 

Climate.— W.  W.  has  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Or.  The 
winters  are  mild,  without  much  snow  or  ice.  The  summers 
are  delightful,  the  temperature  seldom  rising  above  80°,  and 
the  nights  cool  and  agreeable.  The  mean  difference  be- 
tween the  hottest  and  coldest  month  is  but  26°.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  52°.  In  E.  and  Central  W.  the  winter 
corresponds  with  that  of  Pa. ;  the  summers  are  dry  and  hot. 
The  rainfall  near  the  Cascade  Mts.  is  36  inches  ;  on  and  near 
the  coast,  from  100  to  130  inches  ;  in  E.  W.,  12  to  14  inches  on 
the  plains,  and  from  20  to  24  in  the  more  elevated  dists 

Agricultural  Productions.— Wheat  and  oats  are  the  prin. 
crops.  The  census  of  1880  showed  1,921,322  bushels  of 
onHooK1'5,71?706  bushels  of  oats,  566,537  bushels  of  barley, 
'i8?^'1,618,0?  corn  <for  which  the  climate  seems  too 
cold),  7124  bushels  of  rye,  and  2498  bushels  of  buckwheat. 
The  wool  clip  of  1880  was  1,389,123  Ibs. 

Farm  A™nal^-The  census  of  1880  reported  45,848  horses, 
184,554  cattle,  292,8*3  sheep,  and  46,828  swine. 


•™nm<ft  lumber  interest  is  a  great  industry,  nearly 
300,000,000  ft.  being  cut  annually,  and  the  forests  are  almost 
inexhaustible.  175,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1881 

Fisheries—  Salmon  abounds  in  the  Columbia  River  and  is 
becoming  an  important  export.  Other  food-fishes  are  also 
abundant  m  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  Terr. 

Railroads,  Etc.—  In  Jan.  1882  there  were  480  m.  of  R.  R  in 
operation  of  which  the  N.  Pacific,  W.  Division,  which  runs 
33o  m  m  this  Terr.,  is  the  prin.    The  Or.  R.  R.  and  Naviga- 
tion Co.  does  an  extensive  business  within  its  limits 
^wa»c«*-Tlie  assessed  value  of  property  for  taxation  in 
was  $25  ,96,437.    There  was  no  Territorial  debt,  but  the 
co.  and  local  indebtedness  in  1880  was  $239,311.    Aggregate 
taxation,  Territorial  and  local,  was  $505,417  in  1880 

Comnierce.-The  shipping  in  1882  comprised  123"  vessels  ; 
ptai,  di  ,0,  2  tons.  There  are  no  ports  of  entry  except  Puget 
sound,  where  exports  amounted  to  $440,795  in  1881,  and  im- 
ports to  about  $22,000.  The  internal  commerce  by  river  and 
K.  R.  is  considerable. 


wih<™™,  wlre-  in  Oct-  1881'  2  national  banks, 
with  $200,000  capital,  $117,000  circulation,  $130,000  U  S 
bonds  to  secure  circulation,  and  $456,042  aggregate  deposits. 
There  were  also  9  private  bankers,  with  $657,015  capital 
Insurance  losses  amounting  to  $67,400  were  paid  in  1881 


Education.— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21 
yrs.)  was  24,223  in  1879;  in  1880,  14,780  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  16,546 
Total  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $112,615.  of  which 
<?!i:).:>s2  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  Number  of  school-houses, 
487.  There  are  2  colls.,  with  13  instructors  and  200  students, 
receiving  as  tuition  fees  $2500.  The  Territorial  univ.  at  Se- 
attle is  the  prin. 

Churches.-—  There  are  about  90  chs.  in  the  Terr.,  of  which 
the  M.  E.,  Bap.,  and  Presb.  have  the  largest  number  of  min- 
isters and  members. 

Population.— In  1870,  23,955  ;  1880,  75,116  (white  67,199,  col- 
ored 7917,  including  3186  Chi.,  1  Japanese,  and  4405  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Walla  Walla,  3588 ; 
Seattle,  3533  ;  Vancouver,  1722  ;  Olympia  (cap.),  1232 ;  Taco- 
ma,  1098  ;  Dayton,  996  ;  Port  Townsend,  917  ;  Coif  ax,  444 


COUNTIES. 

JRef. 
4-E 

:Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  Tow.xs. 

Pop.  1880. 

'.Vl;r,,.  

Ritzville 

'Asotill  

5-F 

4-A 

3-A 

5-H 
5-E 
5-B 
3-D 

4-K 

Asotin             .... 

Chehalis  

401 
408 
3,081 

730 

921 
638 
6,490 
7,103 
2,062 

Clallam  

VaTJuvef11"*'" 

l',722 
996 
129 

Clarke  

Columbia  . 

Dayton  
Kalania 

Cmvlitz  

"Douglas  

"Franklin  

Ainsworth 

"Garfield  
Island  

5-E 
3-B 
3  -A 
3-B 
3-B 
4-C 

'626 

1,268 
2.120 
866 

l',087 
1,712 
6,910 
1,738 

Potnerov  
Coupeville 

"96 
917 
3,533 

Port  Townsend  
Seattle 

Kins;.... 

Kitsap 

Port  Madison  
Ellen«burgh. 

•KlttlUM.... 

•Uikitat 

5-C 
4-B 
:;  K 
4-B 
4-A 
4-B 

3-29 

888 

'289 
738 
1,409 

4,055 
2,600 

639 
1,645 
3,319 
948 

(•oldendale  
Chehalis 

545 

Lewis  

•Lincoln  

Davenport  
Oakland 

'acifiu  

Oysterville 

125 

Tacoina  

»$kagit  

3-B 

Friday  Harbor  .... 

5-C 
3-B 
3-D 

133 

599 

809 
1,387 
4,262 

149 
149 

SnohomUh 

Spokane  

Cheney  

Sevens  
fhurston  
tt'ahkiakum  
Walla  Walla  
rt'hatcom  
Whitman.. 

3-D 
4-B 
5-B 
5-E 
2-B 
4  E 

734 

2,246 
270 
5,300 
534 

1,245 

3,270 
1,598 
8,716 
3,137 
7,014 
2,811 

75,116 

^olville  
Olympia  
CathlLet  
Walla  Walla  
Whatcom  
Colfax 

67 
1,232 
133 
3,588 

444 
267 

k'akima  

4-C 
2-B 

4;« 

554 
23,955 

Yakima 

Disputed  Islands... 
Total  

*  Formed  since  censm  of  1880. 

t  Formed  in  lS73from  the  "  Disputed  Islands." 

J  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  W.  T. 

History.— The  region  about  Puget  Sound  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  Indian  tribes  for  centuries.  The  Strait  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  was  first  entered  in  1592  by  a  Gr.  naviga- 
tor of  that  name  in  the  Sp.  service.  An  Amer.,  Capt.  Gray, 
discovered  Gray's  Harbor  in  1791,  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  pen- 
etrated to  it  in  1815.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  it  from  1828  to  1841,  but  the  U.  S.  claimed 
it,  and  Amer.  settlers  occupied  it  from  1845.  After  a  long 
controversy  the  Amer.  claims  were  admitted,  but  the  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  were  not  adjudged  to  them  till  1873. 
The  Terr,  was  organized  in  1853,  had  a  severe  Indian  war  in 
1855 ;  comprised  most  of  Id.  Terr,  from  1859  to  1863. 
Governors. 

Isaac  I.  Stevens 1853-57)  Ed  ward  S.  Salomon. . .  1870-71 

J.  Patton  Anderson. . .       1857  James  F.  Legate 1871-72 

Fayette  McMullen. . . .  1857-61  Elisha  P.  Ferry 1872-80 

1861 'William  A.  Newell. . . .  1880-84 


Richard  D.  Gholson. 
William  H.  WTallace. 
William  Pickering... 
Marshall  F.  Moore . 


1861 

1861-67 

.  1867-69 


Watson  C.  Squire 1884-88 


Alvin  Flanders 1869-70 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFPORD. 

Washington  Territory,  University  of,  was  char- 
tered in  1860,  when  most  of  the  lands  granted  by  Cong,  were 
sold  to  prepare  the  grounds  in  Seattle,  King  co.,  and  to  erect 
buildings.  The  school  was  first  organized  as  a  graded 
school  with  regular  courses  of  study  in  the  autumn  of  1872, 
by  Pres.  E.  K.  Hill.  The  courses  of  study  include  a  prepar- 
atory dept.  and  an  academic  dept.,  containing  academical, 
classical,  scientific,  and  Eng.  courses  of  4  yrs.  each. 

Washlta  (wosh'e-taw)  River  (frequently  spelled  Oua- 
olilta)  rises  by  its  Brushy  Fork  in  Polk  co.,  Ark.,  and  flows 
first  E.  and  then  S.,  crossing  the  La.  State  line,  and  finally 
discharges  its  waters  into  Red  River.  It  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  throughout  the  yr.  to  Camden,  Ark.,  and  for  % 
of  the  yr.  to  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  It  is  600  m.  long. 

Wasp  [A.-S.  wasp;  Lat.  vesna],  a  name  popularly  applied 
to  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  families  Vespidas,  Cra- 
bronidse,  Nyssonidas,  Larridas,  Sphegidffi,  and  Pompilidas, 
which  essentially  agree  in  form,  but  properly  applicable  to 
the  Vespidas  alone ~as  a  family  designation.  This  family  is 
typified  by  the  paper- wasp  and  hornet,  and  the  physiognomy 
in  all  is  nearly  aline  ;  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  retrac- 
tile sting.  The  species  are  numerous.  The  N.  Amer.  rep- 
resentatives are  many.  The  species  differ  considerably  in 
habits.  The  social  W.  are  the  ones  most  generally  known, 
and  to  this  category  belong  the  common  species  framing 
papery  cells,  the  hornet,  and  the  species  which  form  the 
silky  nests,  with  the  mouths  of  the  cells  downward,  which 
are  found  attached  to  bushes,  etc.  The  typical  W.  are  om- 
nivorous in  their  diet.  In  their  assaults  on  insects  they  use 
almost  solely  their  jaws,  and  not  their  stings.  The  common 
"ioney-bees  frequently  fall  victims  to  their  rapacity. 

Watches,  woch'iz.  It  is  only  a  little  more  than  400 
yrs.  since  Peter  Hele,  a  clockmaker  of  Nuremberg,  Ger., 
after  a  yr.'s  labor,  produced  a  pocket  clock,  or,  as  he  named 
t,  "  the  Nuremberg  animated  egg,"  the  first  pocket  time- 


WASHINGTON 


WATER. 
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piece  ever  constructed.    It  was  egg-shaped,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-egg.    It  required  to  be  wound  up  twice  a 
day,  and  its  variations  from  the  true  time  were  nearly  an 
hour  a  day.    The  price  put  upon  these  Nuremberg  eggs  was 
equal  to  $1500  of  our  money.    This  timepiece  had  not  many 
original  features  about  it.    The  escapement  was  substan- 
tially that  of  Vick,  invented  in  1379,  a  hundred  yrs.  before  ; 
the  mainspring  had  been  invented  and  coiled  in  a  metallic 
box  yrs.  before,  but  Hele  had  reduced  its  size  ;  the  hair- 
spring was  not  invented  until  almost  200  yrs.  later.    But  the 
fusee,  a  conical  wheel  whose  pinion  was  armed  with  teeth, 
and  to  the  base  of  which  the  outer  end  of  the  mainspring 
was  attached ;  and  the  fusee-chain,  a  catgut  cord  which 
was  wound  upon  the  conical  wheel  by  the  uncoiling  of  the 
mainspring— the  conical  shape  of  the  wheel  enabling  the 
fusee-chain  to  regulate  the  relaxation  of  the  spring  to  some 
extent,  and  produce  an  approximate  uniformity  of  motion 
in  the  other  wheels  of  the  watch— were  undoubtedly  Hele's 
invention.    For  125  yrs.  or  more  this  catgut  fusee-chain  (a 
material  peculiarly  subject  to  atmospheric  changes)  con- 
tinued in  use,  and  rendered  the  W.  unreliable  as  a  time- 
keeper.   Not  long  after  1600  it  gave  place  to  the  metallic 
fusee-chain,  composed  of  minute  links  of  highly  finished 
steel.    The  escapement  was  still  that  of  Vick,  but  it  was 
unsatisfactory.    The  application  of  the  coiled  hairspring  to 
the  balance,  and  the  discovery  that  within  certain  limits  the 
vibrations  of  this  spring  are  isochronous,  were  the  next  im- 
portant changes  in  the  W.    About  1700  the  use  of  jewels — 
of  ruby,  sapphire,  chrysolite,  garnet,  or  aquamarine— for  the 
bearings  of  pivots,  was  introduced.    In  1767  the  compen- 
sating balance  was  invented,  to  equalize  any  influence  ex- 
erted by  variations  of  temperature,  to  which  the  2  metals, 
of  which  it  was  composed,  might  be  subjected.    With  these 
improvements  the  Eng.  W.  attained  its  highest  develop- 
ment.   It  was  thick  and  clumsy ;  the  best  grades  were  fair 
timekeepers,  seldom  varying  more  than  2  or  3  minutes  in  a 
week,  but  it  was  necessarily  high  priced.    The  adjusting  of 
the  parts  to  each  other  being  a  difficult  work,  and  being 
performed  in  the  larger  shops  by  men  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  it,  if  one  of  the  important  pieces  was  broken 
or  injured,  it  was  always  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  re- 
placed.   When  one  of  these  W.  had  passed  the  careful  in- 
spection of  the  manager,  the  name  of  Reid,  Arnold,  Earn- 
shaw,  Tobias,  or  Frodsham  was  engraved  upon  it,  and  these 
names  doubled  its  price,  which,  even  for  a  silver  W.,  ranged 
from  $200  to  $500.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
Fr.  and  Swiss  began  to  manufacture  W.  in  large  quantities. 
They  at  once  abandoned  the  fusee  and  chain  and  the  vertical 
escapement  as  unnecessary,  and  adding  to  the  cost  and 
frangibility  of  the  W.    In  their  W.  the  great  wheel  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  base  of  the  fusee  was  transferred 
to  the  base  of  the  barrel  which  held  the  mainspring,  and 
set  in  motion  the  centre  wheel  and  pinion,  which  in  turn 
imparted  motion  to  the  third  wheel  and  pinion,  and  this  to 
the  contrate-wheel  and  pinion,  thus  connecting  directly 
with  the  balance  and  escapement,  which  by  their  alternate 
motions  regulated  and  compelled  uniform  action  in  the  un- 
coiling of  the  mainspring,  and  were  aided  in  this  work  by 
the  action  of  the  hairspring,  which  made  the  isochronism 
very  nearly  perfect.    The  Swiss  watchmakers  carried  the 
division  of  labor  much  farther  than  the  Eng.    More  than  50 
different  trades,  and  often  from  150  to  200  persons,  were 
employed  in  the  production  of  a  W.    Most  of  the  pieces 
were  made  wholly  by  hand,  and  workmen  working  at  their 
own  homes  passed  their  whole  lives  in  making  duplicates 
of  the  same  piece.    Wages  were  very  low— so  low  that  for 
many  yrs.  past  most  Eng.  W.  have  been  made  up  with  move- 
ments imported  from  Switz.  and  stamped  with  Eng.  names. 
It  is  only  about  30  yrs.  (1882)  since  the  manufacture  of  W. 
began  in  the  U.  S.    Mr.  A.  L.  Dennison  of  Boston  is  the 
father  of  the  W.  manufacture  in  this  country.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  all  the  parts  of  the  W.  under  one  roof, 
operating  the  tools  already  in  use  in  Switz.  by  steam  or 
water  power,  and  supplementing  them  by  other  machines 
of  Amer.  invention.    With  considerable  difficulty  he  per- 
suaded 3  gentlemen— Edward  Howard,  David  P.  Davis,  and 
Samuel  Curtis  — to  join  him  in  erecting  a  W.  factory  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.    Difficulties  of  all  sorts  surrounded  them. 
\fter  a  yr.  of  hard  and  perplexing  labor  they  completed 
their  first  W.  in  1853.    It  was,  and  is,  an  excellent  time- 
keeper.   But  the  location  of  their  factory  was  found  un- 
suitable, the  fine  impalpable  clay  dust  being  fatal  to  the 
delicate  operations  of  watchmaking.     They  removed   to 
Waltham ;  other  partners  came  in  ;  they  organized  at  first 
as  the  Boston  Watch  Co.,  and  some  yrs.  later,  after  some 
financial  troubles,  as  the  American  Watch  Co.  of  \V  altham, 
Mass.    Since  1860  their  growth  has  been  very  rapid.    They 
now  have  a  capital  of  $1,500.000,  a  manufactory  covering 
nearly  2  acres,  and  when  running  at  full  time  employ  about 
2800  hands,  J4  of  them  women ;  the  wages  of  the  women 
average  $1.40  a  day,  those  of  the  men  $2.75  per  day.    They 
can  turn  out  from  1000  to  1500  W.  movements  a  day,  their 
present  actual  production  being  about  400,000  W.  a  yr.     J .tie. 
also  make  many  thousand  silver  W.  cases  at  the  Walth 
factory,  and  nearly  50,000  gold  cases  and  many  thousand 
silver  dust-proof  cases  at  the  Waltham  building  in  New 
York.    Their  dust-proof  cases  are  impervious  to  water  as 
well  as  dust.    Their  W.  bear  the  highest  reputation  for  ac- 
curacy and  durability,  running  with  a  variation  in  the  higher 
grades  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  seconds  a  month,  and  of 
the  commonest  grades  of  less  than  2  minutes  a  month 
They  have  a  very  large  trade  in  Eng  and  on  the Continent  m 
India,  Australia,  etc.  There  are  now  10  or  12  other  W.  facto 
in  the  U.  S.    The  oldest  is  that  of  Howard  &  Co.,  the  founder 
of  which,  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  was  one  of  Mr  D< 
associates  at  Roxbury.  Their  W.  are  of  exce Went  qualit 
high  reputation.  The  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  of  Elgin,  111. 
founded  in  1864,  is,  after  the  Waltham,  the  largest  in,  the 
U.  S.    They  have  $1.300,000  capital,  and  turn  out •WW 
200,000  W.  a  vr.    Their  W.  are  of  excellent  quality, 
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many  of  them  of  very  low  price.  The  other  cos.,  7  or  8  in 
number,  are  mostly  small  establishments,  but  some  of  them 
produce  very  good  watches.  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Water,  waw'ter,  hydrogen  oxide  or  protoxide. 
Occurrence. —In  the  liquid  form  it  constitutes  the  ocean, 
seas,  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  etc.,  covering  %  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  also  occurs  disseminated  throughout  the  rocky 
strata  which  constitute  the  earth's  crust.  In  the  solid  state 
t  covers  the  polar  regions  and  high  mountainous  dists.  per- 
manently, and  the  temperate  regions  periodically,  appearing 
as  snow,  ice,  glacier,  and  iceberg.  In  the  state  of  vapor  it 
's  always  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  rise  to 
jlouds,  fog,  mist,  rain,  dew,  snow,  hail,  etc.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  many  minerals,  as  W.  of  crystallization.  It  oc- 
curs in  all  plants.  In  animals  it  is  always  present  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Composition.—  The  ratio  of  its  constituents,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  is  as  2 : 1,  the  ratio  by  weight  as  1 : 8.  1  U.  S.  gal. 
(231  cubic  inches)  of  W.  contains  about  620  gals,  of  oxygen 
and  1240  of  hydrogen. 

Formation.— W.  is  formed  whenever  hydrogen  or  combus- 
tible bodies  containing  hydrogen  are  burned  in  oxygen, 
atmospheric  air,  or  any  gas  capable  of  supplying  oxygen. 

Properties.— Between  32°  and  212°  F.,  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  W.  is  a  limpid  liquid.  When  pure,  it 
is  entirely  free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  has  neither  an  acid 
nor  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  colorless  in  small  quantities, 
blue  when  viewed  in  mass.  The  impurities  in  large  bodies 
of  W.  often  produce  decided  colors,  as  the  mud  in  rivers, 
the  red  microscopic  plants  seen  at  times  in  the  Red  Sea,  etc. 
The  density  of  W.  in  the  liquid  state  is  about  770  times  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  greatest  at  about  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.). 
The  density  of  W.  is  always  taken  as  the  standard  unit  for 
comparing  the  densities  of  all  other  liquids  and  of  solids. 
Its  density  or  specific  gravity  is  therefore  1.000.  Water  is 
slightly  elastic.  The  specific  heat  of  W.  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  substance— that  is,  it  requires  more  heat  to 
raise  a  given  weight  a  jjiven  number  of  degrees  in  tempera- 
ture. Its  specific  heat  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  unity.  It 
is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  of  electricity.  At  32° 
F.  or  0°  C.  water  becomes  solid,  freezes,  crystallizes,  ex- 
panding considerably  at  the  same  time.  Pressure  lowers 
the  freezing-point.  Ice  is  colorless,  or  in  masses  blue  when 
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pure.  Its  density  is  less  than  that  of  W.  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.), 
being  about  0.920.  Ice  always  floats  on  the  surface  of  W. 
W.  evaporates  at  all  temperatures  when  in  contact  with  air 
or  other  gases.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  drier  the 
air,  and  the  more  rapid  the  air-currents,  the  greater  will  be 
the  evaporation.  Water  boils  at  212°  F.  (100  C.)  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  pressure  is  re- 
duced, the  boiling-point  is  lowered.  Vapor  of  W.  is  colorless 
and  transparent,  and  becomes  visible  only  when  partially 
condensed,  as  when  steam  escapes  into  the  air. 

NATURAL  WATERS.—  W.,  being  a  great  solvent,  dissolves  to 
some  extent  whatever  it  comes  into  contact  with. 

I.  ATMOSPHERIC  WATERS.—  Even  atmospheric  W.,  the  rain 
and  melted  snow,  are  not  pure.  Rain,  as  it  falls  through 
the  air,  washes  out  the  solid  particles  of  dust  and  the  germs 
of  animals  and  plants.  In  addition  to  these,  it  dissolves  the 
oxygen  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  of  the  at- 
mosphere, but  a  greater  proportion  of  the  oxygen  than  o 
the  nitrogen.  W.  which  is  collected  from  roofs  in  the  city 
is  never  pure.  It  contains  gases  which  are  only  developed 
in  cities,  sulphur  compounds,  products  of  the  combust! 
of  coal.  After  thunderstorms  the  rain-W.  is  always  found 
to  contain  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  produced  by 
the  electric  sparks,  which  cause  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  the  air  to  unite.  Rain-W.  almost  always  contains  a  little 
organic  matter,  causing  it  to  become  putrid  when  kept  f 


israreo  WATER.-Terrestrial  W.  are  always  impure 
Rain  falling  upon  the  earth's  surface  is  absorbed  by  the 
porous  soil,  and  the  materials  of  which  the  soil  K  i  composed 
being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  soluble   the  W  becomes 
contfminated   with   mineral   matter     The   character   of 
spring  W.,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  character  01 
so  1  through  which  it  has  passed  before  it  issues  as  asprn  £ 
sm-inff  W  is  generally  very  clear,  although  it  may  be  quit 
impure  "itsholdsitsimpuritiesinsolution  .The^J^ 
which  it  has  passed,  although  it  "af  coirferred  upon  "  LJ™ 


-as  wells  are  sunk  to  great 

deotht  bv  borin-     Such  wells  are  called  artesian  wells, 
from  ,  thedtot  "n'Fr.  where  they  were  first  bored.    (See 


tohW-a  W.,  as  they  are  generally 

called  contain  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths- 
ch  oridra  su  hates,  and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda 
and  magnesia.  The  most  common  salts  are  the 


animal  matter  in  the  soil. 
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H'U-d  and  Soft  Waters.— Lime  salts  in  water  are  the  cause 
of  what  is  called  hardness.  They  decompose  the  soap  rased 
in  washing,  forming  a  flocculent  insoluble  compound  and 
destroying  its  detergent  properties.  Soap  is  an  excellent 
reagent  for  testing  W.  As  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  destroyed 


by  boiling,  produces  permanent  hardness. 

Organic  matters  of  various  kinds  are  always  present  in 
natural  \V.  They  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
plants  and  animals,  chiefly  the  former.  They  are  both 
nitrogenous  (albuminoid)  and  non-nitrogenous. 

Pond,  lake,  and  river  waters  are  generally  purer  than 
spring  W.,  for  the  reason  that  while  those  bodies  of  W.  re- 
ceive the  W.  of  springs,  they  also  receive  a  considerable 
quantity  of  W.  which  has  simply  run  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  When  a  shower  comes  up,  a  portion  of  the  W.  goes 
through  the  soil  and  issues  as  a  spring,  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  runs  over  the  soil,  and  goes  into  the  lakes  and  nvers 
without  taking  with  it  much  mineral  matter.  Rivers  are 
more  likely  to  be  charged  with  suspended  impurities,  for  the 
reason  that  their  W.,  which  have  not  been  filtered  through 
the  soil,  carry  with  them  a  certain  quantity  of  mud  and  or- 
ganic matter.  When  W.  flows  into  lakes  and  the  sediment 
subsides,  it  becomes  clear ;  but  in  streams  where  the  W. 
runs  rapidly  it  has  no  opportunity  to  deposit  its  sediments, 
and  it  often  appears  very  turbid.  Rivers  flowing  through 
populous  dists.  and  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  towns  on 
their  banks  often  become  contaminated  with  sewage  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  positively  offensive,  and 
dangerous  to  those  who  drink  their  W.  The  W.  of  ponds 
are  more  largely  supplied  by  springs ;  they  are  generally 
clearer  than  those  of  rivers,  as  the  suspended  impurities 
subside.  They  often  exhibit  more  or  less  color,  due  to  peaty 
matters  held  in  solution. 

Living  Organisms  in  Water. — In  addition  to  the  soluble 
and  suspended  impurities  already  mentioned,  we  find  living 
organisms  in  W.— animals  and  plants.  These  animals  when 
magnified  by  the  microscope  are  very  frightful  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  motions,  but  they  are  not  really  objectionable. 
The  plants  even  exercise  a  purifying  influence  on  the  water. 

III.  SEA- WATER.— The  ocean  is  the  great  and  final  recep- 
tacle of  all  W.  which  escape  evaporation,  and  it  conse- 
quently receives  the  mineral  and  other  impurities  which  the 
rivers  and  smaller  streams  carry  along  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension.   From  the  surface  of  the  ocean  the  W.  evaporates, 
rising  into  the  atmosphere  to  fall  again  in  the  form  of  rain. 
Entering  the  soil,  it  again  issues  in  the  form  of  springs,  with 
a  fresh  quantity  of  dissolved  mineral  matters,  which  it  bears 
onward  to  the  ocean.    Thus,  again  and  again,  the  rain-drops 
have  performed  the  voyage  to  the  sea,  each  time  laden  with 
the  little  cargo  of  dissolved  salts.    In  this  manner  the  ocean 
has  become  very  saline  ;  it  is  the  receptacle  for  the  soluble 
matters  which  are  washed  out  of  the  earth's  crust.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  substances  already  mentioned,  sea-W.  contains 
about  .3  grm.  per  litre  of  bromine,  and  very  minute  amounts 
of  iodine  and  fluorine  ;  also  silica,  phosp/ioric  acid,  calcic  and 
magnetic  carbonates  in  small  proportions.    Silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  arsenic  have  been  detected  either  in  sea-W.,  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants  or  animals,  or  in  the  deposit  formed  inside 
the  boilers  of  ocean  steamers.    In  fact,  since  the  ocean  is 
the  common  recipient  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  W. 
discharged  from  springs  and  constituting  rivers,  most  of 
the  material  abstracted  by  their  W.  from  the  interior  and 
surface  of  the  earth  passes  into  it,  and  all  substances  which 
exist  in  spring-W.  may  be  expected  to  exist,  to  some  extent, 
in  sea-W.    The  gaseous  contents  of  sea-W.  are  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  amounting  altogether  to 
from  10  to  30  c.  c.  per  litre,  according  to  different  observers. 

Inland  Seas.— Where  evaporation  is  rapid,  inland  seas  and 
lakes  which  drain  considerable  areas  become  even  more 
salt  than  the  ocean.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
are  examples. 

IV.  MINERAL  WATERS.— W.  which  contain  unusually  large 
quantities  of  any  of  the  ordinary  impurities,  or  which  are 
characterized  by  unusual  constituents,  are  known  as  min- 
eral W.    Such  W.  may  be  valuable  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties or  as  sources  of  the  special  substances  they  contain. 

Sulphur  Waters.  —  W.  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Those  of  Har- 
rowgate,  Croft,  and  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  are  renowned  in  Eu- 
rope, while  we  have  in  the  U.  S.  numerous  examples,  among 
which  are  the  White,  Red,  and  Salt  Sulphur  springs  of  Va., 
the  White  Sulphur  springs  of  O.,  and  the  Richfield,  Sharon, 
Chittenango,  and  Florida  springs  of  N.  Y.  State.  The  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gives  these  W.  a  sweet  taste  and  a  very 
peculiar  odor,  which  some  consider  offensive.  These  W 
have  the  property  of  blackening  silver. 

Saline  Waters.  —  The  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  often  occur  in  spring  W.  in  such  quantities  as 
to  cause  a  decided  saline  taste.  Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber 
salt)  or  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt)  may  also  be  the  cause 
of  a  saline  taste.  Brines,  which  are  important  sources  of 
national  wealth,  belong  to  the  first-mentioned  class. 

Acidulous  Springs.— W.  charged  with  such  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  as  to  cause  them  to  sparkle  and  -effervesce  as 
they  flow  from  the  spring  are  called  acidulous.  Owing  to 
the  solvent  power  of  this  acid  upon  limestones  and  some 
other  rocks,  such  W.  generally  hold  considerable  quantities 
of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  in  solution  in  the  form  of  bicar- 
bonates ;  when  the  latter  is  present  in  quantities  of  a  grain 
or  more  to  the  gal.,  the  spring  is  called  a  chalybeate,  from 
the  name  of  an  anc.  people  who  worked  in  iron  at  an  early 
day,  the  Chalybes.  These  W.  often  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  frequently  bromide 
and  iodide  of  sodium,  as  well  as  bicarbonates  of  soda  and 
lithia.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  most  celebrated  min- 
eral W.  in  this  country,  the  well-known  springs  of  Saratoga 
and  Ballston  in  N.  Y. 


ti.—  Almost  all  natural  W.  contain  minute  quan- 
tities of  iron,  generally  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate.  All 
these  W.  are  therefore  chalybeates,  but  the  properties  of 
the  iron  are  masked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  much 
larger  quantities  of  other  materials.  These  ferruginous  W. 
are  characterized  by  a  styptic  or  inky  taste,  due  to  the  iron 
which  they  contain. 

Acid  Waters.— It  occasionally  happens  that  springs  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric. 

Alum  Waters.— In  several  localities  W.  occur  charged  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  alum,  which  is  a  double  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potassa.  These  W.  frequently  contain  free 
sulphuric  acid. 

Silicious  Waters.  —  Almost  all  natural  W.  contain  small 
quantities  of  silica,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  grain  in  a  gal.  ; 
but  the  W.  of  hot  springs,  especially  those  which  contain 
alkaline  carbonates,  are  largely  charged  with  silica,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  outlets  large  masses  of  silicious 
tufa  are  formed. 

Borax  Waters.— Minute  quantities  of  borax  (biborate  of 
soda)  are  found  in  many  mineral  W.— as,  for  instance,  the 
W.  of  Saratoga— but  in  a  few  localities  W.  occur  so  heavily 
charged  with  this  salt  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extract 
it  for  manufacturing  purposes.  For  many  yrs.  considerable 
quantities  of  borax,  called  tincal,  were  brought  from  a  salt 
lake  in  Thibet.  More  recently  Cal.  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain borax  lakes  of  great  size. 

V.  WATER  FOR  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES.— For  manu- 
facturing purposes  pond  or  river  W.  is  generally  selected, 
not  only  because  it  can  generally  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantities,  but  also  because  it  is  generally  softer  than 
spring-W.  For  many  purposes  the  impurities  of  W.  are 
often  seriously  objectionable.  When  used  in  stationary  or 
locomotive  boilers,  impure  W.  produces  incrustations  which 
often  form  a  complete  lining.  These  incrustations  are  very 
poor  conductors  of  heat.  Their  presence  in  boilers  causes, 
therefore,  a  great  waste  of  fuel.  The  incrustations  vary 
somewhat  in  character  with  the  impurities  of  the  W.  by 
which  they  are  produced.  Their  chief  constituents  are  car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  Various  substances  are  employed  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  these  incrustations  in  boilers,  some  of  which 
are  very  effective.  Amylaceous,  saccharine,  and  extractive 
matters  tend  to  prevent  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia from  forming  a  hard  scale,  causing  them  to  separate 
as  a  loose  mud,  which  can  be  easily  washed  from  the  boiler 
at  convenient  intervals.  Potatoes,  molasses,  extractive  mat- 
ters, or  substances  which  yield  them,  as  logwood  sawdust, 
are  consequently  employed  with  varying  success.  Astrin- 
gent substances,  which  contain  tannic  acid,  have  a  similar 
action.  To  this  class  belong  catechu  extract,  oak  sawdust, 
tan-bark,  etc.  Solid  particles,  as  sawdust,  clay,  chopped 
straw,  etc.,  serve  to  diminish  the  formation  of  hard  scale 
by  presenting  nuclei  upon  which  the  earthy  carbonates  are 
deposited.  For  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  chloride  of  barium  is  employed.  Sal- 
ammoniac  is  sometimes  employed  to  convert  the  carbonate 
of  lime  into  soluble  chloride  of  calcium,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent its  being  deposited.  Often  for  washing  or  for  cleaning 
cotton,  wool,  or  other  fabrics  the  impurities  of  W.  are  a 
great  objection ;  they  destroy  soap,  and  affect  colors  in 
dyeing ;  for  sugar-refineries  and  in  brewing  the  character 
of  the  W.  is  of  great  importance.  In  fact,  the  highly  prized 
flavor  of  some  of  the  Eng.  ales  is  attributed  facetiously  to 
the  impurities  in  the  W.  used. 

Filtering  Water.— Filtration  is  one  of  the  simplest  methods 
for  purifying  W. ;  its  action  is  limited  to  the  suspended  im- 
purities, such  as  mud,  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  etc. 
Any  porous  material  may  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  a  filter,  the  selection  being  generally  governed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation.  For  city  supplies,  reservoirs 
are  constructed  which  are  provided  with  porous  partitions, 
or  so  arranged  that  the  water  is  obliged  to  percolate 
through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  many  European  cities 
filtering  basins  of  great  size  are  employed  for  filtering  the 
entire  W. -supply.  Filtering  beds  are  constructed  many  feet 
thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  large  stones  at  the  bottom, 
smaller  stones  above,  and  finally  coarse  sand  at  the  top. 
Galleries  arched  with  brick  serve  to  receive  the  filtered  W. 

Boiling  Water.— Impurities  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin 
are  often  rendered  inert  and  harmless  by  simple  boiling,  and 
travellers  in  malarious  countries  consider  this  simple  pre- 
caution a  very  efficient  protection  against  some  of  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  localities. 

Distillation.  —  Distillation  is  really  the  most  effective 
method  for  purifying  W.,  but  it  is  only  applicable  in  special 
cases.  The  analytical  chemist,  the  photographer,  and  some- 
times the  pharmaceutist,  are  compelled  to  resort  to  distilla- 
tion to  obtain  water  sufficiently  pure  for  certain  of  the 
operations  incident  to  their  respective  professions.  Almost 
all  vessels  are  now  provided  with  an  apparatus  by  which 
sea-W.  may  be  distilled  for  drinking  purposes  in  case  of  a 
long  voyage  and  deficient  supply  of  fresh  W.  Distilled  W. 
must  be  thoroughly  aerated  to  render  it  palatable  and 
wholesome. 

Other  Methods  of  Purifying  Water.  —  Charcoal  has  the 
property  of  purifying  W.  contaminated  by  organic  matters. 
Permanganate  of  potassa,  commonly  called  chameleon 
salt,  is  very  effective  in  destroying  organic  matters  in  W. 
Travellers  are  advised  to  carry  with  them  a  small  vial  of 
the  crystallized  salt.  A  small  particle  added  to  a  glass  of 
W.  renders  it  pure.  Running  streams  undergo  purification 
by  the  oxygen  which  they  absorb  from  the  air.  Very  im- 
pure W.,  when  placed  in  casks  on  shipboard,  frequently 
undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  the  impurities  are 
worked  off  and  the  W.  rendered  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Contact  with  iron,  as  when  W.  is  stored  in  iron  tanks, 
effects  a  speedy  purification.  Filtration  over  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  said  to  purify  WT.  very  rapidly. 
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VI.  WATER  FOB  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES.— For  domestic  pur- 
poses the  W.  of  springs  is  generally  selected,  because  it  is 
cool  and  clear,  having  undergone  a  natural  underground 
filtration  ;  but,  as  already  shown,  spring  W.  generally  con- 
tains a  larger  quantity  of  dissolved  impurities,  hence  it  is 
irent'i-ally  harder  than  river  or  pond  W.  Ordinarily,  wells 
receive  their  supply  of  W.  partly  from  springs  and  partly  by 
drainage.  They  are  therefore  very  liable  to  be  contami- 
nated with  the  soluble  impurities  of  sewage,  and  frequently 
serve  to  disseminate  special  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever.  Deep  artesian  wells,  which  bring  W.  from 
deep-lying  strata  supplied  from  a  distance,  are  free  from 
organic  impurities,  though  they  often  contain  so  much  min- 
eral matter  as  to  give  them  medicinal  qualities. 

Characteristics  of  a  Good  Drinking  Water.— The  character- 
istics of  a  good  drinking  W.  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 
Its  temperature  should  be  at  least  10°  lower  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  should  not  be  much  lower 
than  45°  F.  It  should  be  free  from  taste, 
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a  slight  pungency  from  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
an  advantage.  A  third  requirement  is  freedom  from  smell. 
It  should  be  transparent,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  in- 
jurious if  not  transparent. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  IMPURITIES  CONTAINED  IN  WATER.  —  (1) 
Mitifi-al  Impurities.  —  The  quality  of  the  impurities  is  more 
important  than  the  quantity.  It  is  found  that  5  or  G  grains 
of  lime  or  magnesia  render  W.  unfit  for  the  cooking  of 
leguminous  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  making  tea  or  coffee  to  use  water  of  about  5 
degrees  of  hardness— that  is,  containing  about  5  grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  its  equivalent  in  the  gal.  Magnesia  in 
large  quantities  is  objectionable,  as  are  also  lime  salts. 
They  are  liable  to  cause  dyspepsia.  It  is  said  that  horses 
acquire  a  rough  coat  if  supplied  with  water  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Goitre  and  cretinism 
are  attributed  to  these  impurities  in  the  W. 

(2)  Organic  Matter.— The  organic  matter  of  a  purely  vege- 
table origin,  such  as  occurs  to  the  extent  of  1,  8,  or  3  grains 
per  gal.  in  country  springs  and  wells  or  in  ponds  and  rivers, 
even  when  it  contributes  a  tint  of  yellow  to  the  W.,  is  en- 
tirely harmless  and  unobjectionable.   The  nitrates,  nitrites, 
and  ammonia  salts  found  in  wells  in  densely  peopled  towns 
are  themselves  harmless,  but  their  presence  proves  the  con- 
tamination of  the  W.  with  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
animal  refuse. 

(3)  Animal  Excreta.  —The  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  animal  matter  in  W.  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable  im- 
purity.   Organic  matters,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  substances,  are  not  especially  dangerous,  but 
the  products  of  decomposing  animal  substances  are  highly 
dangerous,  even  when  in  minute  quantities.   Many  diseases 
of  the  most  fatal  character  (especially  cholera  and  typhoic 
fever)  are  now  traced  to  the  use  of  W.  poisoned  with  the 
soakage  from  soils  charged  with  sewage  and  excrementa 
matters.    Sudden  outbreaks  of  disease  of  a  dysenteric  char 
acter  are  often  caused  by  an  irruption  of  sewage  into  wells 
Such  contamination  of  the  W.  is  not  indicated  by  any  per 
ceptible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  W.    The  filterec 
sewage,  clear  and  transparent,  carries  with  it  the  germs  o 
the  disease. 

THE  SPONTANEOUS  PURIFICATION  OF  RIVER  \\  ATER.  — 
While  the  animal  matters  which  find  their  way  into  well 
from  cesspools  and  privies  are  capable  of  producing  th 
fatal  results  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  it  is  nov 
well  settled  that  such  matters  are  speedily  oxidized  and  de 
stroyed,  and  thus  rendered  harmless,  when  they  flow  mtc 
running  streams,  by  the  oxygen  held  in  solution  in  the  W 
Sewage  which  would  poison  an  ordinary  well  become 
harmless  in  the  running  stream ;  and  while  the  weU  is  ai 
ways  open  to  suspicion,  the  river,  though  it  dram  populou 
dists,  will  nevertheless  supply  wholesome  W. 

THE  POLLUTION  OF  STREAMS  BY  THE   REFUSE  FROM  FAC 
TORiES.-It  is  often  suggested  that  the  W.  of  our  rivers  ar 
liable  to  become  polluted  to  a  dangerous  degree  by  re 
chemicals  from  paper-factories,  woollen-mills,  print-worK 
and  chemical  works.    While  this  may  undoubtedly  be  tru 
in  some  densely  populated  portions  of  Eng.,  where  the  fac- 
tories are  numerous  and  the  streams  very  small,  it  is  not 
probable  that  for  yrs.  to  come  this  source  of  pollution  need 
be  feared  in  this  country.    Our  rivers  are  too  large  and  o 
factories  too  much  scattered,  and  the  importance  of 
ing  all  waste  products  to  account  is  made  imperativ  ely 
necessary  by  the  sharp  competition  which  prevails  among 
manufacturers.    This  latter  point  is  well  illustrated  by  01 
gas  cos.,  who  now  derive  an  important  revenue  from i  the sal 
of  their  coal-tar  and  ammonia- W.,  offensive  Products  which 
they  formerly  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  waste  prod 
of   our  most   important  industries  are  entirely  haimles 
when  diluted  with  large  volumes  of  water.    They  consi 
chiefly  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  »me   potash 
soda/iron  and  alumina  salts,. chloride  of  lime,  exhausted 
dyewoods,  and  soapsuds  used  in  scouring  wool.    1 
powerful  form,  when  mingled,  harmless  salts,  ^*"°"g*h 
sulphates,  and  chlorides,  which  are  normal  constituents .or 
all  river  W.    The  action  of  many  of  these  products,  if  ap- 
preciable at  all,  will  be  to  purify  the  \V .  by  oxidizing  or  pre 
cipitatingthe  matters  derived  from  sewage     Salts  o  !  iron 
and  alumina  are  especially  efficacious  in  punf ymg  W.   Alum 
is  often  used  in  the  W.  for  clarifying  tt».B™J*L£;  5*1 
streams,  a  pinch  being  added  to  a  barrel  of  the  * ,  ater.  ^ 
in  a  few  hours  becomes  clear  and  limpid, 
of  objectionable  pollution  will  depend  upon 
refuse  matters  to  the  quantity  of  W.  in  tn 

METALLIC  IMPREGNATIONS.  -W.  is  frequently  -""  ofmnic 
pure  by  the  metallic  tubes  used  to  conduct  i  •    °rS|™ 
matter,  nitrates,  nitrites,  chlorides,  etc,  and  in  some 
even  oure  W,  attack  certain  metals,  dissolving     ie    . 


Lead.  —  Lead  is  by  far  the  most  common  material  used  in 
tie  construction  of  service-pipes  for  W..  and  this  metal  is 
tie  one  which  is  the  most  easily  dissolved  by  W..  and  at 
he  same  time  most  poisonous  in  minute  quantities,  being  a 
umulative  poison.  As  little  as  '  ,0o()f  a  grain  of  lead  t'> 
he  gal.  has  been  known  to  pr<>du<-«-  palsy  in  persons  who 
labitually  drank  it.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  peculiar  ad- 
•antages  of  lead  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  W.- 
3ip_es  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  of  lead- 
>oisoning. 

Substitutes  for  Lead. — The  problem  is  to  provide  a  pipe 
which  shall  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  lead,  and  be 
'ree  from  the  one  great  objection— namely,  the  dancer  of 
ead-poisoning  from  its  use.  This  has  been  achieved  by  the 
nveution  of  the  kmi-inCHxtd  Uock-tiit  /it/*,  or  tin-fin"/  '>«'l 
tip*.  This  is  essentially  a  pipe  of  pure  tin  surrounded  by  a 
ead  pipe,  to  which  it  is  firmly  and  perfectly  united  by  an 
ntervening  alloy  or  solder  composed  of  the  3  metals.  The 
W.  comes  in  contact  with  the  pure  tin  surface  only,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  contaminated  with  lead.  That  tin  is 
larmless  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue,  as  vessel  o  >\ «  red 
with  this  metal  are  extensively  used  for  culinary  purposes 
"hroughout  the  civilized  world.  It  has  been  argued  that 

commercial  tin  contains  arsenic:  but  if  we  can  < sunn- 

daily,  with  impunity,  food  which  has  been  boiled  and  ste\\ -, •<  \ 
n  tin  pans,  notwithstanding  the  arsenic  contained  in  the 
tin  coating,  we  need  have  little  fear  of  poisoning  from  the 
trace  of  arsenic  which  may  possibly  be  present  in  the  tin 
lining  of  this  sanitary  pipe.  The  tin-lined  pipe  fully  reah/.es 
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all  that  is  desired  as  a  service  pipe  for  aqueduct  W.  Tested 
side  by  side  with  ordinary  lead  pipe,  W.  which  take  up  from 
Vio  to  */i0  of  a  grain  of  lead  per  gal.  from  the  lead  pipe  are 
not  perceptibly  affected  by  remaining  for  considerable 
lengths  of  time  in  the  tin-lined  pipe.  C.  F.  CHAM.I.KK. 

Water,  Arrangement  of,  on  tlie  Earth's  Sur- 
face. See  CATARACTS,  EARTH,  LAKE,  and  RIVKKS. 

Water-Bed,  a  device  invented  by  Neil  Arnott.  M.  D.. 
F  R.  S ,  phys.  extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  bed-sores  upon  the  persons  of  bed-ridden  pa- 
tients. It  is  an  ordinary  bed,  resting  upon  an  under-bed  of 
India-rubber  cloth  filled  with  water. 

Water-Beetle,  a  name  given  to  the  representatives 
of  2  families  of  beetles  which  live  in  fresh  waters-  the  Dy- 
tiscidre  and  OJyrinida?.  These  2  families  are  very  distinct. 
from  each  other,  and  agree  chiefly  in  that  they  have  the 
body  oval  and  depressed,  the  first  ventral  segments  visible 
only  at  the  sides,  the  legs  of  the  second  and  third  pairs  flat- 
tened and  fitted  for  swimming. 

Water-Buck,  the   A'o&«*  ellipgtprymnu*.  a  large  i 
handsome  antelope  of  S.  Afr.,  always  found  near  rivers.    I 
is  a  good  swimmer  and  is  exceedingly  timid.    It  emits  an 
intolerable  odor,  and  its  flesh  is  uneatable. 

Water-Bug,  the  popular  name  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hemiptera  (1)  The  common  water-boatman,  noted  for  its 
habit  of  lying  on  the  back  and  propelling  itself  by  means  of 
the  hind  legs,  which  are  very  long,  and  with  the  extremities 
expanded  and  fringed  with  stiff  hairs  so  as  to  resemble  and 
do  the  duty  of  oars.  These  insects  are  powerful  on  the 
wing  and  fly  by  night.  (2>  The  scorpion-bug,  a  very  flat 
rmUeaf-like  insect,  adapted  for  seizing  prey  with  the  fore 
legs,  which  flex  upon  themselves  and  thus  act  as  pincer 
(3)  The  water-measurers,  found  on  the  water,  over  the  sur- 
face of  which  they  move  with  a  gliding  motion. 

Wa'terbury,  city  and  R.  R.  centre.  New  Haven  co.. 
Conn*  about  88 m.  X.  E.  of  New  York.  It  is  mostly  built  in 
a  valley  through  which  flow  Naugatuck  and  Mad  rivers 
and  several  smaller  streams,  which  furnish  a  arge  and  well- 
developed  water-power.  Although  a  marketing  centre  for 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  large  portion  of 
its  capital  is  invested  in  manufacturing  Large  quantiti.-s 
of  rolled  and  sheet  brass,  tubing  lamp-burners  an,  tr  111- 
mings  silver-plated  ware,  pins,  and  almost  even  \anet  >  of 
article  manufactured  from  metals,  are  produced  here  ;  has 
a  free  public  library  containing  18.000  vols  a  handsome 
park  and  a  beautiful  cemetery  (Riverside),  located  on  th 
banks  of  the  Naugatuck  River  about  1  m.  from  the  city. 
\nwng  the  schools  are  St.  Margaret's  (a  diocesan  school  for 
you  g  ladies>,  the  Acad.  of  Notre  Dame  (convent  school), 
and  the  Waterbury  Eng.  and  Classical  School  for  boys. 


vomper. — cases  01  »u;imc.-  \r  ,: 

drawn  through  copper  pumps,  copper  ha\  i 
detected  in  the  W. 


in  R.  R,  Washington  co,  Vt.    Pop.  tp. 

^Water-Chestnut  and  Water  Chinquapin,  names 

for  thesmghara nut  and  for  seeds  of  ot her  s,,er,,-sol  /./><<, 
also  for  the  tubers  of  *i/y/«*  t»r*i;»'i*.&  clu  .rush  t  v per 
ce»>  of  China :  also  for  the  nut-like  seeds  of  the  -W« 
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WATER  COLORS— WATERVILLE. 


with  a  few  masses  of  light  and  shade,  or  a  few  bold  grada 
tions  of  tone,  deludes  many  into  the  belief  that  this  is  a 
light  and  trifling  branch  of  art.    But  finished  painting  in 
W.-r.  demands  skill  of  a  very  high  order  ;  great  works  come 
only  from  masters.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
course  of  time,  with  proper  study,  W.-C.  painting  will  be 
held  equally  in  esteem  with  oil.    Its  permanency  seems  to 
be  unquestionable.    The  darkening  of  the  paper  on  long 
exposure  to  the  air  may  be  avoided  by  protecting  the  sur- 
face with  glass.    This  danger  being  averted,  the  colors  in 
other  respects  may  be  trusted  to  hold  their  ow_n  with  even 
more  certainty  than  is  the  case  with  canvas  painting.    The 
liability  of  paper  to  be  torn  renders  the  W.-C.  painting  less 
durable  than  the  work  on  canvas,  but  this  disadvantage 
reflects  no  disparagement  on  the  method  of  applying  color. 
The  work  that  Vibert,  Meissonier,  and  Fortuny  do  on  paper 
will  acquire  additional  value  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
must  be  tenderly  kept,  and  cannot  be  rolled  up  like  canvas 
and  thrown  into  a  lumber-room.    The  process  of  W.-C.  is  in 
common  use  by  sketchers,  whose  finished  works  are  in  oil. 
But  as  the  capacities  of  it  are  understood,  it  is  preferred  by 
artists  to  oil-painting,  many  feeling  what  Michael  Angelo 
expressed  in  regard  to  fresco-painting,  that  in  comparison 
with  it  oil-painting  was  work  for  women  and  children. 
Societies  of  artists  in  W.-C.  hold  now  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  schools  of  painting.    The  Belgian  association, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  is  by  some  ranked  first. 
In  Eng.  there  are  two.    The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colors,  instituted  in  1804,  gave  its  86th  exhibition  in  1876. 
Its  president  is  Sir  John  Gilbert,  A.  R.  A.  ;  among  its  honor- 
ary members  are  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  John  Ruskin ;  its 
membership  includes  names  famous  in  oil-painting,  and  in 
the  list  of  its  associate  exhibitors  is  Holman  Hunt.    The 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors  gave  the  same  yr.  its 
43d  exhibition.    Its  membership  comprises  artists  of  distin- 
guished merit :  in  the  number  of  its  honorary  members  we 
find  Rosa  Bonheur  and  John  Millais,  both  of  whom  have 
done  work,  though  not  eminent,  in  W.-C. ;  of  the  13  lady 
members,  one,  Mrs.  E.  Murray,  is  well  known  here  by  her 
Sp.  subjects,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  is  famous  as  the 
painter  of  the  Charge  at  Balaclava  and  Ouatre-Bras.    The 
variety  in  the  subjects  presented  at  the  latest  exhibitions 
demonstrates  the  capacity  of  the  style.    The  Fr.  have  paid 
less  attention  to  W.-C.  than  the  Eng.,  though  individual 
artists  owe  their  fame  to  it  — Vibert  and  Detaille,  for  ex- 
ample.   Artists  of  the  Sp.  school  find  it  admirably  adapted 
to  produce  the  gorgeous  effects  they  aim  at.    In  New  York 
the  Amer.  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors  was  formed 
in  1867,  and  is  an  established  inst.        O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 
Water-Colors.    See  PAINT. 
"\Vater-C  ure.    See  HYDROPATHY. 
Waterfall.    See  CATARACTS  AND  RAPIDS. 
Water-Flea,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  species  of 
ENTOMOSTRACA  (which  see). 

Wa'terford,  R.  R.  centre,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
junction  of  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers,  on  Champlain 
Canal,  connects  with  Troy,  4  m.  distant,  by  horse  R.  R.  and 
steam-ferry,  and  with  Lake  Champlain,  63  m.  distant,  by 
State  canal.  It  has  abundant  water-power,  and  is  a  manu- 
facturing point  of  some  note.  Pop.  1870,  3071 ;  1880, 1822. 

Water-Gas  is  a  term  applied  to  the  mixture  of  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  which  is  produced  by 
the  contact  of  water  or  steam  with  carbon  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  incandescence,  or  higher.  It  has  been  considered 
preferable,  in  practice,  to  heat  the  steam  itself  to  as  high  a 
temperature  as  practicable,  before  contact  with  the  carbon, 
by  passing  it  through  some  superheating  apparatus.  The 
general  result  of  this  is  to  produce  a  mixed  gas  containing 
more  carbonic  oxide  and  less  carbonic  acid,  the  last  gas 
being  not  only  a  useless  but  a  detrimental  constituent,  as 
involving  the  consumption  of  lime  in  its  removal  from  the 
gaseous  mixture.  It  would  appear  that  no  temperature, 
however  high,  altogether  prevents  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  but  the  process  has  been  conducted  with  such 
success  as  to  involve  the  formation  of  but  little,  if  any, 
more  carbonic  acid  than  occurs  in  ordinary  illuminating 
gas  from  gas-coal. 

Water-Glass,  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash, 
or  of  both,  prepared  for  use  by  boiling  silica  with  a  caustic 
alkali  under  great  pressure.  It  is  used  in  fresco-painting, 
in  dyeing  cloth,  and  in  making  certain  kinds  of  artificial 
stone  and  cement. 
Water-Hog.  See  CAPYBARA. 

Wa'terhouse  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Newport,  R  I 
Mar.  4, 1754,  studied  med.  at  Lond.,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden, 
where  he  grad.  1780 ;  began  practice  as  a  phys.  at  Newport ; 
was  prof,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  at  Harvard 
1783-1812 ;  was  at  the  same  time  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  Brown 
Univ.,  Providence  ;  from  1784  was  the  first  lecturer  on  nat. 
hist,  in  an  Amer.  coll. ;  also  introduced  the  study  of  min- 
eralogy; tested  in  his  own  family  as  early  as  1799  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  of  vaccination ;  was  a  frequent  writer  for 
the  press  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson ;  was  ap- 
pointed hospital  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  June  29, 1813 ;  became  post 
surgeon  1818,  and  was  med.  supervisor  of  the  U.  S.  military 
posts  in  N.  Eng.  1812-25.  Wrote  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Med  Lectures  on  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  D.  Oct.  2,  1846 

Wa'terlaiid  (DANIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wasely,  Lincolnshire, 
Eng.  Feb.  14,  1683,  grad.  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge 
about  1703 ;  became  a  fellow  (1704)  and  master  (1713)  of  that 
soil. ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  George  1. 1714 ;  preached  the  Lady  Moyer  lectures  at 
St.  Paul's,  Lond.,  1720:  became  rector  of  Ellingham  1713 
?,?S  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  Lond  ! 
m^  chancellor  of  York  1723 ;  canon  of  Windsor  1727 ;  vicar 
of  Twickenham  and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  1730 ;  was 
highly  distinguished  as  a  Trinitarian  controversialist.  He 
has  been  called  "  the  last  of  the  great  patristic  scholars  of 
.hngland.  Wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
D.  Dec.  23,  1740. 


Water-lilly,  a  name  appropriate  to  the  beautiful  blos- 
soms of  the  water-plants  of  the  genus  Xymphcea,  and  also 
extended  to  NupAar  and  NelunMum.  One  of  the  finest  any- 
where is  the  ^ymphixa  odorata  of  the  U.  S.,  often  called 
pond  lily. 

Waterloo',  v.  of  Belg.,  prov.  of  S.  Brabant,  on  the  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  at  the  S.  outskirts  of  the  Forest 
of  Soignies,  with  2935  inhabs.  Here  and  in  the  vicinity  was 
fought,  on  June  18,  1815  (Wellington  and  his  army  having 
fallen  back  from  Quatre-Bras),  the  battle  between  the  Fr. 
under  Nap.  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  allied  Eng.- 
Dutch-Ger.  army  under  Wellington  and  a  Prus.  army  under 
Blticher,  the  loss  of  which  battle  finally  broke  Nap.'s  power. 

Waterloo,  R.  R.  June.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.,  28  m.  N.  E.  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  has  an  elegant  school  building  and  fine  fair 
grounds.  Pop.  1870, 1259  ;  1880, 1376. 

'Waterloo,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  on  Cedar  River,  cap. 
of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.,  93  m.  W.  of  Dubuque,  has  excellent 
water-power,  flouring-mills,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  4337  ;  1880,  5630. 

Waterloo,  011  R.  R.,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  both  sides  of 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  58  m.  E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  1870, 
4086 ;  1880,  3893. 

Wa'termelon,  the  fruit  of  Citrullus  vulgaris,  a  trailing 
annual  vine  of  the  order  Cucurbitaceae,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Afr.,  extensively  found  wild  on  the  plains  of  the  latter  con- 
tinent, where  some  varieties  or  specimens  of  its  fruit  are 
bitter  and  poisonous.  W.  are  largely  grown  in  the  U.  S.  for 
their  cooling,  watery  pulp  ;  many  varieties  are  known.  In 
warm  climates  sugar  has  been  profitably  made  from  W. 

Water-Mole,  a  name  given  by  the  Australian  colonists 
to  the  ORNITHORHYNCHID^E  (which  see). 

Water-Ouzel,  a  name  given  to  birds  of  the  genus 
Cinclus,  family  Cinclidae,  formerly  classed  as  Turdidae  or 
thrushes,  and  often  called  dippers.  The  European  W.-O.  is 
C.  aguaticus  (or  Hydrobates  cinclvs).  N.  Amer.  affords  a  spe- 
cies, 0.  tnezicamts,  found  chiefly  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  These 
remarkable  little  birds  are  excellent  divers,  and  feed  at  the 
bottom  of  streams.  It  is  commonly  said  that  they  have  the 
power  of  walking  upon  the  bottom  of  streams  under  water, 
but  some  good  observers  state  that  they  do  not  in  fact  walk, 
but  swim  under  water. 

Water  on  tlie  Bralu.    See  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Water  Plants.    See  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

Wa'terproonng,  the  art  of  rendering  textile  fabrics, 
paper,  and  other  substances  impervious  to  water.  This 
result  is  usually  obtained  either  by  applying  an  insoluble 
coating  upon  the  surface,  or  by  causing  the  formation  of  a 
compound  that  exerts  a  repellent  action  toward  water  in 
the  pores  of  the  article,  often  by  means  of  double  decompo- 
sition. The  application  of  oil  to  leather  and  cloth,  and  of 
tar  to  tarpaulins,  are  familiar  examples  of  waterproofing. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  art  is  the  appli- 
cation of  India-rubber  in  the  preparation  of  "  mackin- 
toshes" and  other  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  a  thick  solution  is  made  by  treating 
the  caoutchouc  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  coal-tar,  benzole, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  which  is  spread  out  upon  the 
fabric,  and  the  whole  passed  between  rollers,  the  coating 
and  pressing  being  repeated  until  a  layer  of  proper  thick- 
ness and  uniformity  is  obtained.  In  double  waterproof 
fabrics  2  pieces  of  the  cloth  that  has  been  treated  in  this 
manner  are  cemented  together  by  passing  them  face  to  face 
between  wooden  rollers.  A  mixture  of  the  flock  of  silk, 
cotton,  or  wool  with  liquefied  caoutchouc  is  also  applied  to 
cloth  that  had  previously  been  saturated  with  an  ordinary 
waterproofing  solution. 

Watcr-Ram.    See  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Water-Rat,  or  Beaver-Rat,  the  common  name  of 
the  Hydromys  chrysogaster  of  Tasmania,  an  animal  resem- 
bling the  muskrat  in  many  particulars,  and  deriving  its  scien- 
tific name  from  the  golden-yellow  color  of  its  belly,  while 
the  back  is  of  a  dark  rich  brown.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer, 
frequents  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  is  nocturnal  in  habit. 

Water-Rice.    See  RICE,  INDIAN. 

Water-Spaniel,  a  name  given  to  several  breeds  of  the 
spaniel,  distinguished  by  fondness  for  swimming.  W.-S. 
have  rather  long,  curled  hair,  which  has  an  oily  feel  and 
turns  water  very  well.  They  have  often  a  peculiarly 
strong,  unpleasant  odor.  They  are  extremely  intelligent 
and  affectionate,  but  are  often  slow  and  inactive,  except 
when  at  work. 

Waterspout.    See  STORMS,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

Wa'tertown,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Waterto  wn,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and  Charles 
River,  about  6  m'.  W.  of  Boston,  contains  a  free  public  li- 
brary, an  iron-foundry,  etc.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  is  partly 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  here  is  also  an 
important  U.  S.  arsenal.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4326  ;  1880,  5426. 

Watertown,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Black  River,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Black  River  Bay  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  river  has  here 
a  fall  of  24  ft.,  with  a  succession  of  rapids  below,  affording 
immense  water-power.  The  city  has  a  U.  S.  arsenal  and 
extensive  manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  9336 ;  1880, 10,697. 

Watertown.  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  on  Rock  River, 
Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  was  first  settled  in  Dec.  1836.  It  has 
extensive  water-power  and  manufactures,  and  its  educa- 
tional facilities  are  among  the  best  and  most  liberal  in  the 
State.  Here  is  located  the  N.  W.  Univ.,  a  Lutheran  inst., 
and  the  Coll.  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  R.  Cath. 
sem.  Pop.  1870.  5364  ;  1880,  5791. 

Water  Valley,  on  R.  R.,  Yalabusha  co.,  Miss.  Pop. 
1880.  2220. 

Wa'tervllle,  city,  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and  S. 
bank  of  Blue  River,  100  m.  W.  of  Mo.  River,  has  fine  water- 
power.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1584  ;  1880,  2094.  including  615  in  city. 

Watervllle,  R.  R.  centre,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  on  Ken- 
nebec  River,  18  m.  above  Augusta,  has  a  coll.  and  a  classi- 
cal inst.  In  1873  part  of  it  was  annexed  to  W.  Waterville. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  4852 ;  1880,  4672. 
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Wateryille,  on  R.  R.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1870, 1182  ; 
18^0.  nut  given  in  census. 

Waterworks.  To  obtain  more  than  the  minumum 
flow  of  a  stream,  storage  reservoirs  must  be  constructed  of 
a  capacity  proportioned  to  the  quantity  desired.  To  ascer- 
tain the  capacity  of  the  reservoirs,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
record  of  the  rainfall  at  the  locality,  embracing  a  long  series 
of  yrs.  Then,  having  ascertained  what  portion  of  the  rain- 
fall may  be  expected  to  reach  the  streams,  we  can  compute 
the  total  yield  of  the  drainage-basin  for  each  yr.,  and,  de- 
ducting the  quantity  to  be  consumed,  we  find  the  greatest 
quantity  that  must  be  in  store  at  any  time  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  deficiency  in  the  driest  seasons.  It  is 
ordinarily  attempted  to  utilize  a  quantity  equal  to  the  aver- 
age flow  of  the  driest  yr.  Experience  has  shown  that  to 
accomplish  this  the  reservoirs  must  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  4  months'  supply.  That  is,  suppose  we  find  the 
minimum  yield  for  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  yrs.  to  be  14.68 
inches  of  water,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  700,000  gals, 
per  day  per  sq.  m.,  the  reservoirs  should  be  sufficient  to  de- 
liver 700,000  gals,  per  day  for  each  sq.  m.  of  drainage-ground 
during  a  period  of  about  5  months.  This  is  a  reservoir 
capacity  of  85,000,000  gals,  per  sq.  m.  of  drainage-ground. 

Consumption.— The  purpose  to  which  the  water-supply  of 
towns  is  applied  may  be  embraced  under  3  general  heads— 
viz.  (1)  Watering,  including  the  sprinkling  of  streets  and 
grounds,  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  the  flushing  of 
sewers  where  this  is  practised ;  (2)  manufactures ;  (3)  do- 
mestic uses.  In  large  cities  the  first  item  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  It  is 
greater  in  suburban  dists.,  being  sometimes  as  high  as  20 
per  cent,  during  the  hot  weather.  The  second  item  is  from 
5  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  commercial  cities,  and  may 
be  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  in  towns  devoted  mainly  to  man- 
ufacturing. The  third  division  embraces  the  manifold  uses 
and  waste  of  water  in  the  domiciles  of  the  people. 

Constructions.— The  multifarious  applications  of  water  in  a 
city  require  considerable  pressure  in  the  distributing  pipes. 
This  is  secured  in  2  ways :  (1)  by  adopting  a  natural  source 
of  water  at  a  sufficient  elevation ;  (2)  by  pumping.  The 
most  obvious  classification  of  the  systems  of  water-supply 
is  that  of  gravitation  systems  and  pumping  systems.  The 
prin.  elements  of  a  gravitation  system  are— (1)  the  drainage- 
grounds  ;  (2)  the  storage  reservoirs ;  (3)  the  conduits ;  (4)  the 
distributing  or  service  reservoirs ;  (5)  the  distributing  pipes. 
The  pumping  system  commonly  lacks  the  feature  of  storage 
reservoirs  and  has  in  addition  the  pumping  establishment 
and  force  main,  and  ordinarily  arrangements  for  filtering  or 
otherwise  purifying  the  water.  The  conduit  or  aqueduct 
conveys  the  water  from  the  source  to  the  distributing  reser- 
voir in  or  near  the  city.  In  extensive  works  it  is  ordinarily 
of  masonry,  not  being  intended  to  be  entirely  filled.  It  is 
built  to  a  nearly  level  grade,  having  only  sufficient  inclina- 
tion to  give  motion  to  the  water.  Intervening  ridges  are 
cut  down  or  pierced  by  tunnels.  Valleys  are  crossed  by 
embankments  of  earth  or  earth  and  masonry  combined,  or 
by  rows  of  arches.  In  crossing  deep  valleys  or  rivers  the 
masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  sometimes  interrupted,  and 
the  water  flows  in  iron  pipes,  which  descend  into  the  valley 
and  rise  and  re-enter  the  aqueduct  on  the  opposite  side. 

A.  pumping  system  usually  has  a  conduit,  not  essentially 
different  in  construction  from  that  required  in  a  gravitation 
supply,  though  it  ordinarily  forms  a  much  less  important 
feature  of  the  system.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  source  to  the  pump-well,  which  can  usually  be  lo- 
cated so  as  not  to  require  a  great  length  of  conduit.  In  \V  . 
for  cities  located  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
drawing  their  supply  therefrom,  the  conduit  forms  a  very 
important  feature.  The  water  cannot  be  taken  from  any 
point  near  the  shore,  as  it  is  there  liable  to  be  contaminated 
by  sewage  and  turbid  from  the  action  of  waves.  To  pro- 
cure water  free  from  the  latter  source  of  impurity,  the 
conduit  must  extend  a  long  distance  into  the  lake,  as  it 
only  in  water  of  considerable  depth  that  the  waves  cease 
to  act  upon  the  bottom.  A  solid  structure  built  into  the 
lake  would  require  the  strength  and  solidity  of  »  breakwa- 
ter, and  even  in  that  case  would  not  be  sufficiently  perma- 
nent and  free  from  settlement  to  serve  as  the  foundation  o 
an  aqueduct.  The  method  adopted  at  Chicago  and Bother 
i*kp  HtiPs  has  been  to  extend  a  tunnel  under  the  bottom  of 


vation  is  necessary.    Many  towns  situated  on  undulating 
ground  have  more  than  one  reservoir — a  low  one  for  the 
lower  dists.,  and  a  high  one  for  the  higher.    In  localities 
where  land  is  not  too  expensive,  reservoirs  are  usually  built 
entirely  of  earth.    The  most  suitable  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reservoir  is  an  eminence  composed  of  gravel  con- 
taining such  a  proportion  of  clay  as  to  admit  of  being  con- 
solidated by  pressure.    The  embankments  forming  the  sides 
of  the  reservoir  are  formed  of  this  material  very  carefully 
compacted  by  heavy  rollers  and  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles. 
Such  embankments  ought  to  have  a  slope  of  2  base  to  1  per- 
pendicular.   They  are  further  secured  from  filtration  by  a 
central  core  or  an  inner  lining  of  puddle,  which  is  an  artifi- 
cially prepared  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel  in  such  proi><  >r- 
tions  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water  without  being  liable  to 
crack  when  dry-    The  rock  should  always  be  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  puddle.    The  inner  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments are  usually  paved  with  heavy  stone  resting  on  a  layer 
of  pebbles  or  broken  stone.    Reservoirs  in  thickly  settled 
parts  of  towns  are  generally  built  of  masonry,  and  are  some- 
times covered  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  water  by 
dust  and  smoke.    In  open  reservoirs  the  water  should  not 
be  less  than  20  ft.  deep,  when  full,  as  vegetation  is  active 
at  a  depth  much  less  than  this  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
They  should  also  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  will  have 
a  circulation  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  reservoir, 
the  outlet  being  at  the  opposite  side  from  the  inlet.    In 
a  pumping  system  the  pipe  leading  from  the  pumps  to 
the  reservoir  is  called  the  force-main.    It  is  usually  made 
a  little  stronger   than   other  pipes  sustaining  the   same 
pressure,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  liable  to  greater 
shocks  from  the  pulsations  due  to  the  action  of  the  pumps. 
Where,  from  lack  of  a  suitable  eminence  or  from  econom- 
ical considerations,  no  reservoir  is  constructed  and  the 
water  passes  from  the  pump  directly  into  the  distributing 
pipes,  a  stand-pipe  is  often  employed  to  prevent  the  pulsa- 
tions  due  to  the  action  of  the  pumps  from  extending  to  all 
parts  of  the  distributing  system.    A  stand-pipe  is  simply 
a  vertical  pipe  communicating  with  the  force-main,  and 
rising  to  a  height  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
pressure  in  the  distributing  pipes.    To  support  the  pipe  and 
protect  it  from  frost,  a  tower  of  masonry  is  constructed, 
which  forms  usually  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  works. 
The  tower  sometimes  serves  also  as  the  chimney  of  the 
engine-house. 

The  distributing  system  embraces  the  network  of  pipes 
through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  reservoir  or 
other  central  point  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  pipes 
lying  in  the  common  streets  and  thoroughfares  are  called 
mains :  those  leading  from  the  latter  to  the  premises  of 
consumers  are  called  service-pipes.  Distributing  mains  of 
wood,  lead,  stone,  earthenware,  and  asphaltum  have  been 
used  at  various  times.  Wooden  pipes,  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  straight  trees,  bored  through  from  end  to  end,  are  st 
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ually  from  rusting.    These  pipes  are  jo 
means  of  sleeves  of  the  same  material,  the  void  »|>ace8  being 
filled  with  cement.    The  cement  used  in  these  joints  ghe 
such  a  degree  of  rigidity  to  the  line  of  pipes  that  any  settk 
ment  of  the  ground  causes  cracks.    Tne  separation  of  the 
cement  from  the  iron  at  any  point  is  followed  by  a  rapid 


. 

lakebities  has  been  to  extend  a  t 
the  lake  to  the  desired  point.    (See  TUNNE 


CHICAGO.)  The 


. 
tunnel  for  the  supply  of  Cleveland,  O.,.is  6bbO  ft. 

It  has  a  lining  of  brick  abou  ,8 


about  Sfi  ft  deeo  In  order  to  sink  the  latter  snait,  an 
enorZufcrii,  of  Timber  wa^  floated  into  the  proper  posi- 
tion, and  sunk  upon  the  bottom  by  loading  it  w^*  stone. 
The  crib  was  of  pentagonal  form,  measuring  54  ft  on  ^ 
side,  and  rising  about  12  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  n* 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  beacon  and  a  keeer  s 


con-osion  of  the  pipe.  This  kind  of  pipe  has,  in  many  cases 
gfven  satisfaction,  though  it  canuot'be  said  to  have  justWed 
the  expectations  once  entertained  of  it.  Cast  i 
wfthstanding  grave  defects,  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  and 
ratisfactorv  material  for  distributing  mains.  The  most  seri- 
ous defect  of  cast-iron  pipe  is  the  facility  with  winch  the 
metal  is  acted  on  by  water  Wrought  iron  is  attacked  more 
Genetically  than  cast.  The  gray  variety  of  cast  iron  is 
morf  readily  oxidated  than  the  white.  A  large  proportion 
oTcarbon  or  graphite  in  the  iron  accelerates  the  Mtton. 
The  development  of  tubercles  proceeds  most  rapidly  to  the 
softest  andP  purest  waters.  No  method  of  preventing  this 

afSnSSS  from  the  mains  to  the  premises 
another  order  of  pipes  te  required^  caUed  ser- 
VIPP  nines     These  are  generally  from  H  to  l»*  in 
A  Hmeter     Thev  are  most  commonly  composed  of  lead.or 
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till  it  met  a  similar  tunnel  ex 
Distr 


ibuting  or  Service  Bsienoirs.-It  is  a  Iw  aj  *  con  M  lerea 
judicious,  wfiere  the  topographical  conformation  adnnts  ot 
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WATKINS— WATTS. 


1851  and  1861 ;  became  pres.  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada;  was  influential  in  securing  the  confederation  of 
Brit.  N.  Araer.,  for  which  he  was  knighted  1868,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  Parl.  as  a  supporter  of  reforms  in  finan- 
cial legislation. 

\Vai'K in-,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  22  m.  N.  of  Elmira.  has  an  acad. 
and  2  public  libraries.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  famous 
Watkins  (ilen.  It  has  also  fine  mineral  springs.  Pop.  1870, 
2639 :  1880,  2716. 

Watklus  (TOBIAS),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Md.  in  1780,  grad.  at  St. 
John's  Coll.  1798,  and  at  the  Phila.  Med.  Coll.  1802 ;  com- 
menced practice  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. ;  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  ed.  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Recorder  1809 ;  was 
surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  war  of  1812-15 ;  edited  at 
Phila.,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Simpson,  the  Por- 
tico ;  was  assistant  surgeon-gen,  of  the  U.  S.  1818-21,  and 
fourth  auditor  of  the  treas.  1824-29.  D.  Nov.  14,  1855. 

\Valki UK  (WILLIAM  BROWN),  D.  D.,  born  May  2, 1834,  in 
Bridgeport,  Belmont  co.,  O.,  began  the  study  of  law,  but 
abandoned  it  in  1856  to  enter  the  Pittsburg  conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Ch.  He  has  been  some  yrs.  presiding  elder  of  the 
Steubenville  (O.)  dist.,  and  has  been  twice  appointed  to  chs. 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg ;  has  lectured  very  extensively  on 
philological  and  educational  subjects,  and  prepared  a  Graded 
Spelling-book,  a  Cijc.  of  Methodism,  and  An  Etymological  Met. 
of  Anc.  and  Modern  Geographical Namet. 

U  :i  I K  i  its  Glen,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
Amer.,  is  a  ravine  extending  several  m.  S.  W.  from  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  tp.  of  Dix,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  is  bordered  by  perpendicular  rocks  from  200  to  300  ft. 
high,  through  which  a  small  stream  has  formed  its  channel, 
falling  over  several  lofty  and  wildly  beautiful  cascades. 

Watse'ka,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Iroquois  co., 
111.,  82  m.  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1870,  1551 ;  1880,  1507. 

Wat'son  (ELKANAH),  b.  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  22, 1758, 
was  apprenticed  to  John  Brown  of  Providence,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  1775  with  a  supply  of  powder  for 
the  Amer.  army ;  was  intrusted  in  1777  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  be  invested  in  the  S.  States  in  cargoes  for 
European  markets;  went  to  Fr.,  Aug.  1779,  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Franklin ;  opened  a  commercial  house  at 
Nantes ;  lost  most  of  his  property  1782 ;  passed  4  yrs.  in 
N.  C.,  and  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1789 ;  was  an  active 
promoter  of  education,  agriculture,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  Hudson  navigation  ;  conceived  the  project  of  the  in- 
terior canals  of  N.  Y.  ;  resided  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1807-16  ; 
founded  there  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  ;  returned 
to  Albany  1816,  in  which  yr.  he  organized  the  first  agricult- 
ural society  in  N.  Y. ;  settled  in  1828  at  Port  Kent,  Essex 
co.,  where  he  d.  Dec.  5, 1842.  Wrote  A  Tour  in  Hoi.  in  1784, 
Hist,  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Existing  Condition  of  the  W. 
Canals  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1788-1819,  etc. 

Watson  (HENRY  GOOD),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1816,  dis- 
played as  a  child  great  musical  ability ;  made  his  debut  at 
the  first  performance  of  Weber's  opera  Oberon  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  Nov.  1829 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1840 ;  be- 
came art-critic  on  the  staff  of  the  New  World;  became  con- 
nected with  the  Musical  Chronicle  1843  ;  contributed  to  the 
Ladies'1  G lee- Book  and  the  Masonic  Manual;  became  art  and 
musical  critic  to  the  New  York  Albion  1844 ;  was  associated 
with  Charles  F.  Briggs  and  Edgar  A.  Poe  in  founding  the 
Broadway  Journal  1845 ;  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  of  the  Amer.  Musical  Fund  As- 
sociation, and  of  the  Vocal  Society,  afterward  called  the 
Mendelssohn  Union  ;  was  associated  with  William  Vincent 
Wallace  and  Carlos  D.  Stuart  in  organizing  the  famous 
Mendelssohn  concert  at  Castle  Garden  ;  wrote  the  libretto 
for  Wallace's  opera  Lurline  (1854) ;  started  in  1855  The  Mu- 
sical Guest,  a  monthly  magazine  ;  was  for  several  yrs.  pre- 
vious to  1861  ed.-in-chief  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper and  Ladies'"  Magazine ' ;  founded  in  1862  the  Art  Jour- 
nal, and  became  in  1863  the  successor  of  William  Henry  Fry 
as  musical  critic  of  New  York  Tribune.  D.  Dec.  2,  1875. 

Watson  (HEWETT  COTTBELL),  b.  in  Eng.  in  May  1804,  ed. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  edited  for  several  yrs.  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
Brit.  bot.  In  an  early  pamphlet,  The  Statistics  of  Phrenology, 
he  substantially  anticipated  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species.  Author  of  Outlines  of  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  Brit.  Plants,  Cybele  Britdnnica,  or  Brit.  Plants  and 
their  Geographical  Relations,  etc. 

Watson  (JAMES  CKAIG),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Elgin  co.,  C.  W.. 
Jan.  28,  1838,  of  Amer.  parents,  who  soon  afterward  settled 
in  Mich.  ;  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  1857  ;  became  teacher 
of  math,  there,  and  assistant  at  the  observatory ;  was  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  astron.  1*59,  of  physics  and  math.  1860 ;  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  since  1863 ;  has  discovered  18 
asteroids ;  went  to  la.  1869,  and  to  Sic.  1870,  to  observe 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  in  1874  was  the  head  of  the  very 
successful  Amer.  expedition  which  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Peking,  China.  He  contributed  to  many  scientific 
journals,  and  prepared  various  astronomical  charts,  etc. 
D.  Nov.  23.  1880. 

Wat  so  11  (RICHARD),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Heversham, 
near  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  Eng.,  in  Aug.  1737,  grad.  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1759 ;  obtained  a  fellowship  there 
1760  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  became  prof,  of  chem. 
1764  ;  one  of  the  head-tutors  of  Trinity  1767 ;  regius  prof,  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Somersham  1771 ;  preb- 
endary of  Ely  1774 ;  archdeacon  of  Ely  and  rector  of  North- 
wold,  Norfolk,  1780 ;  rector  of  Knaptoft,  Leicestershire,  and 
bp.  of  Llandaff  1782.  WTrote  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  An 
Apology  for  the  Bible,  Chemical  Essays,  etc.  D.  July  4,  1816. 

Watson  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scot., 
about  1730,  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinburgh  ;  became  a  minister  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot. ;  prof,  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres  in  the  coll.  of  St.  Salvador 
at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  Nov.  1777  pfin.  of  united  coll.  of  St. 
Leonard  and  St.  Salvador,  and  minister  of  ch.  and  parish 


of  St.  Leonard's.  Wrote  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  King 
of  Si).,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.  D.  Mar.  31,  1781. 

Watson  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Eng.  about  1520,  ed.  at 
St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow  and 
master  1553  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  appointed 
dean  of  Durham  1553,  and  bp.  of  Lincoln  1557  ;  was  preacher 
to  Queen  Mary  ;  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
Elizabeth,  identifying  himself  thenceforward  with  the  Ch. 
of  Rome,  and  was  imprisoned  many  yrs.  until  his  death,  at 
Wisbeach  Castle  Sept.  25,  1582. 

Watson  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  about  1557,  ed.  at 
Ox.  Univ.,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  Lat.  and  Eng. 
verses;  studied  law  in  Lond.;  settled  there,  and  acquired 
a  high  reputation  by  his  pastoral  and  amatory  poems,  and 
was  a  favorite  with  the  aristocratic  literary  circles  around 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Author  of  a  translation  of  Sophocles' 
Antigone  into  Lat.,  Ekatompathia,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of 
Love  ;  Melibwus,  sive  Ecloga  in  Obitum  Domini  Francisci  Wal- 
singhami,  etc.  D.  1592. 

Watson  (Sir  WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng., 
in  1715,  ed.  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School ;  was  apprenticed 
to  an  apothecary ;  became  eminent  for  his  attainments  in 
bot.,  physics,  and  chem.,  and  especially  for  his  researches 
upon  electricity  ;  was  chosen  one  of  the  phys.  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  1762,  and  was  knighted  1786.  He  pub.  Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Electricity,  Electricity  applied  to 
Tetanus,  etc.  D.  May  10,  1787. 

Watsoutown,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wat'sonville,  on  R.  R.,  Santa  Cruz  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  1870, 
1151  ;  1880,  1799. 

Watt  (GREGORY),  son  of  James,  b.  at  Birmingham,  Eng., 
in  1777,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow ;  was  engaged  in  scien- 
tific researches  on  the  Continent  1801-02,  and  pub.  an  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  experiments  upon  the  laws  of 
crystallization  as  exemplified  in  the  cooling  of  700  Ibs.  of 
melted  basalt.  D.  Oct.  16,  1804. 

Watt  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Greenock,  Scot.,  Jan. 
19,  1736,  constructed  an  electrical  machine  at  14 ;  spent 
some  time  at  Glasgow  1754-55,  learning  to  make  mathe- 
matical instruments ;  was  appointed  instrument-maker  to 
the  univ. ;  began  about  1758  a  series  of  experiments  on 
steam  as  a  motive-power ;  constructed  a  model  high-press- 
ure steam-engine  1761,  a  second  much-improved  model  1765, 
a  third  1768 ;  took  out  a  patent  Jan.  1769 ;  occupied  himself 
for  some  yrs.  with  land-surveying,  the  engineering  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  the  Caledonian  canals,  building 
bridges,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
harbors  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock ;  became  in  1773  a  part- 
ner with  Matthew  Boulton,  founder  of  the  famous  Soho 
works,  near  Birmingham,  where  in  1775  they  began  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines,  which  were  rapidly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  new  features ;  invented  also  a 
micrometer,  the  copying-press,  and  a  method  of  warming 
houses  by  steam ;  purchased  an  estate  at  Heathfield  1790 ; 
retired  from  business  1800 ;  invented  a  flexible  iron  pipe  for 
carrying  water  across  the  Clyde.  D.  Aug.  25,  1819. 

Watt  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scot.,  May  1774,  was 
in  early  life  a  farm-laborer  and  cabinetmaker  ;  studied  at 
Glasgow  Univ.  1793-97 ;  was  licensed  to  practise  surgery  and 
pharmacy  1799 ;  resided  as  a  surgeon  at  Paisley  1799-1810; 
removed  to  Glasgow  in  the  latter  yr.,  and  lectured  there  on 
surgery  with  great  success,  becoming  phys.  to  the  Glasgow 
Infirmary  and  pres.  of  the  faculty  of  phys.  and  surgeons  of 
that  city.  Wrote  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  or  a  General  Index 
to  Brit,  and  Foreign  Lit.  D.  Mar.  12,  1819. 

Watteau,  van-to'  (ANTOINE),  b.  in  Valenciennes  in  1684, 
was  roused  to  emulation  by  paintings  by  Rubens  in  the 
Luxembourg  ;  attempted  historical  art,  but  was  soon  led  by 
natural  genius  to  the  field  where  he  made  himself  distin- 
guished. He  described  court  and  popular  life  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  balls,  masquerades,  fetes  champetres,  pastoral 
scenes,  with  landscapes,  gardens,  groups  of  people  and 
animals,  with  freshness,  brilliancy,  and  point.  D.  1721. 

Wat'terson  (HENRY),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16, 
1840,  began  his  journalistic  career  at  a  very  early  age  as  a 
dramatic  and  musical  critic ;  in  1858  became  ed.  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  to  the 
States,  a  journal  of  liberal  opinions  pub.  at  Washington ; 
went  in  1861  to  Term.,  and  drifted  into  the  rebellion ;  when 
the  war  closed,  edited  the  Nashville  Banner  until  a  yr.  later, 
when  he  became  ed.  of  the  Louisville  Journal ;  in  1868  the 
Journal  was  consolidated  with  2  other  newspapers,  and  be- 
came the  Courier- Journal,  of  which  he  was  ed.-in-chief.  He 
was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1876. 

Wat'tle-BIrd,  the  Anthochixra  cariinculata,  so  named 
from  the  large  wattles  on  its  neck.  It  is  a  honey-eater  of 
S.  Australia,  of  large  size  and  bold,  active  habits,  living  on 
the  honey  and  insects  it  obtains  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Banksias,  which  cover  the  waste  lands  of  that  region.  It 
has  a  loud,  disagreeable  note.  The  yellow  W.-B.,  A.  inavris, 
is  a  gregarious  bird  of  that  continent,  of  some  importance 
for  the  excellent  oil  which  it  abundantly  affords. 

Wat'tle-Tur'key,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
brush-turkey  or  Tallegalla  Lathami  of  Australia. 

Watts  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May  9,  1801,  grad. 
at  Dickinson  Coll.  1819  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1824  ;  was 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pa.  1831-45  ;  became  pres. 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.  1845  ;  was  appointed  pres.- 
judge  of  the  9th  dist.  1849;  was  a  noted  scientific  farmer, 
one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Agricultural  Coll.  of  Pa.,  pres. 
of  its  first  board  of  trustees  1854,  and  became  in  1871  com. 
of  dept.  of  agriculture  at  Wash. 

"Watts  (GEORGE  FREDERICK),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in 
1820,  early  achieved  considerable  success  as  a  portrait  and 
historical  painter ;  gained  at  the  \Vestminster  Hall  compe- 
tition of  1843  one  of  the  3  highest  prizes  of  £300  by  his  car- 
toon of  Caractacus  ;  obtained  in  the  Westminster  Hall  com- 
petition of  1845  a  prize  of  £500  for  his  Echo  and  Alfred  the 
Great,  which  were  purchased  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parl., 
in  which  he  was  subsequently  commissioned  to  execute  the 
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Watts  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Fordham  N  Y  in  1S12 
?rnd'  «  Columbia  Coll.  1831,  and  in  med  L  at  the  New  York 
Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  1835  :  was  appointed  while  stm 
an  undergraduate,  lecturer  on  anat.  at  the  Vt  Sled  I  CoU  • 
colCiaateHttsfleldPM^°f  anat  *%*<*»*  a'lsVin  the  med.' 
Xew  York  fofl  nf  Phv>!  °^,uP'ed  the  chair  of  anat.  in  the 
Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons  from  1839  until  his 
death;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  York  Patho 
logical  Society,  and  for  several  yrs.  i 


Watts  ^THOMAS  HILL),'  b.  in  Butler  co.,  Ala.,  about  1820 
was  member  of  the  State  legislature  1842-45,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  secession,  but  when  A  a  passed  her 
ordinance  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  he  cast  hfs  fortuuls 
with  her  people  ;  first  entered  the  Confed.  military  servce  as 
col.  of  a  regiment,  but  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (Apr  1862) 
resigned  to  take  the  position  of  atty.-gen  in  Pres  Da  vis's 
cabinet  In  1863  he  was  elected  gov.  o?hU  state?'but  was 
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Fpwo  IS*'  - 


ap"  Of  Fulton  co-  °-    poP-  I*™. 

«/»™a,'jf/I]!lt^anTmterestinK  mineral  species,  a  hydric 

a  utmna-piogp/iate.    It  occurs  near  Bellows  hall-   N 

the  \\  ashmgton  Mine,  Davidson  co..  X.  c.,  and  in  York  and 

n  £t£r.°T'  ^    "  V?  f,°und  U8Ua">-  ln  ™^"te 
ma^es  ;  of  white  or  light  colors  ;  translucent 
*»  a  verly,  m.    see  APPENDIX. 

PoW?8Tl&  fSTlSk  K-  CentrC'  °ap-  °f 
Waverly,  R.  R.  centre,  Tioga  co.,  X.  Y.,  250  m.  W.  of 


. 

A*  a  verly,  O.    See  APPENDIX.' 

leaves.  Water  is  distinguished  from  solid  bodies  by 
its  mobility-that  is,  by  the  freedom  with  which  its  ele- 
mentary particles  move  with  reference  to  one  another  It 
results  from  this  mobility  that  a  disturbance  communicated 
to  particles  of  water  at  any  point  becomes  the  occasion  of 
disturbance  to  contiguous  particles,  and  through  these  to 
particles  more  remote,  propagating  itself  in  this  manner  to 
great  distances  in  oscillatory  movements  called  M-««# 

The  physical  characters  of  W.  are  familiar  to  all.  A  stone 
dropped  into  standing  water  is  followed  by  a  series  of  cir- 


cular ridges,  spreading  till  they  reach  the  shore  or  become 
3  indistinct  as  to  escape  observation.    We  never  remain 
long  near  any  extended  body  of  water  without  observin» 
its  surface  ruffled  by  a  series  of  ridges  and  furrows  in  rapid 
motion,  usually  toward  the  shore.    Upon  the  great  ocean 
the  phenomenon  presents  itself  on  a  grander  scale.    The 
crests  of  the  W.  attain  at  times  a  height  of  30  ft.,  and  thus 
nove  with  the  velocity  of  a  R.  R.  passenger  train.    In  a 
body  of  water  the  movement  of  any  particle  is  controlled 
by  the  proximity  of  other  particles.    No  particle  can  move 
without  occasioning  a  movement  of  other  particles,  and  it 
can  only  move  in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  the 
movement  of  the  entire  mass.    This  condition  determines 
tne  path  in  which  each  particle  moves.  It  moves  in  a  closed 
orbit  around  its  position  of  rest,  returning  to  the  same  po- 
sition at  regular  intervals.    The  figure  above  shows  how 
the  circular  movements  of  the  different  particles  of  water 
conspire  to  produce  the  undulations  of  the  surface  which 
we  call  W.    A  B  is  the  surface  of  the  water  when  at  rest. 
The  circles  are  the  orbits  of  the  particles  at  the  surface, 
•which  are  supposed  to  be  in  motion  in  a  direction  opposite 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  The  particle  ft',  whose  position 
Of  rest  is  h.  is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  orbit ;  the  next  par- 
ticle to  the  right,  k',  whose  position  of  rest  is  *,  is  slightly 
past  the  summit  of  its  orbit,  and  farther  to  the  right  each 
particle  is  in  a  little  more  advanced  position  than  the  one 
preceding.    The  particle  a\  whose  position  of  rest  is  a,  is  at 
the  lowest  point  of  its  orbit.    The  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  instant  under  consideration  is  represented  by  the  curved 
line  C  D,  h'  being  the  highest  point  or  crest  of  W.,  a',  the 
lowest  point  or  trough  of  the  W.    The  motion  continuing,  I 
the  crest  advances  toward  the  left,  and  when  the  particle 
h'  has  reached  the  lowest  point  of  its  orbit,  that  point  be- 
comes the  trough  of  the  W.,  and  a',  having  then  reached 
the  highest  point  of  its  orbit,  is  the  crest  of  the  succeeding 
W.    The  horizontal  distance  between  the  crests  of  2  con- 
secutive W.  is  called  the  length  of  the  W.    If  we  consider 
the  particles  of  water  which,  when  at  rest,  lie  all  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  constituting  a  vertical  filament  of  water, 
these  all  arrive,  during  wave-motion,  at  the  summits  of 
their  orbits  at  the  same  instant.    The  orbits  diminish  in 
diameter  downward,  so  that  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  the  movement  practically  ceases.    The  lower  part  of 
the  filament  remains  immovable,  and  its  upper  part  bends 
under  the  action  of  the  wind.  When  the  crest  of  the  W.  coin- 
cides with  the  filament,  the  latter  is  erect  and  elongated. 
It  then  bends  in  the  direction  of  the  W.'s  motion,  and  re- 
turns to  its  erect  position  when  the  trough  of  the  W.  passes. 
It  is  then  shortened  and  thickened.    It  then  bends  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  W.'s  motion,  and  so  on. 


The  form  of  the  W.  is  cycloidal,  but  it  is  not  the  common 
cycloid,  which  is  a  curve  traced  by  a  point  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  rolling  upon  a  straight  line.  There  is  not 
necessarily  any  definite  relation  between  the  height  and 
length  of  the  W.  In  the  same  system  of  W.  we  always  find 
the  same  relation  between  the  height  and  the  length.  But 
a  slight  change  in  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  wind 
causes  a  different  system  in  which  a  different  relation  exNts 
The  velocity  of  a  W.  depends  upon  its  length.  To  find 
this  velocity  when  the  length  is  known,  -we  first  find  the 
radius  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  the  length  of  the 
W.  Designate  this  radius  by  r,  the  velocity  is  the  same 
that  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  freely  through  :i 
height  equal  to  one  half  r.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  orl>it 
of  a  particle  at  a  given  depth  below  the  surface,  divide  the 
given  depth  by  r,  and  find  the  number  of  which  this  quo- 
tient is  the  natural  logarithm.  Divide  r  by  this  number,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  radius  sought.  W.  in  deep  water 
usually  arise  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  their  motion 
when  unobstructed  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  tendency  of  W.  is  to  form  in  long  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  tendency  is  the  more 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  expanse  of  water  is  unlimited 
and  the  wind  unvarying  in  force  and  direction.  The  move- 
ments of  the  elementary  particles  in  shallow  water  were 
very  attentively  studied  by  Haven.  He  used  for  this  pur- 
pose a  trough  about  4  inches  in  width  and  height  and  12  ft. 
long.  He  inserted  glass  plates  in  the  sides  to  enable  him  to 
observe  the  movements  of  small  visible  particles  suspended 
in  the  water.  The  W.  were  created  by  the  movement  of  a 
metallic  plate  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  cross-section  of 
the  trough,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  latter  and  moved  by 
clock-work.  It  was  adjusted  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
top  could  be  greater  than  that  of  the  bottom  in  any  il«->itv<l 
proportion,  from  the  case  in  which  the  bottom  was  station- 
ary to  that  in  which  it  had  the  same  movement  as  the  top. 
He  found  that  whatever  movement  was  communicated  tn 
the  water,  no  difference  was  discernible  between  the  hori- 
zontal movements  of  the  particles  at  the  top  and  those  at 
the  bottom  at  a  distance  of  4  ft.  from  the  plate.  The  most 
important  difference  between  W.  in  infinite  depth  and  th<  >-c 
in  finite  depth  is,  that  in  the  former  the  velocity  with  which 
the  W.  travels  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  tne  depth,  de- 
pending solely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  wave  ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  the  velocity  depends  upon  the  depth,  being,  by 
the  most  trustworthy  observations,  emial  to  that  velocity 
which  a  heavy  body  acquires  by  falling  freely  a  height  equal 
to  half  the  depth,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  \V. 
The  breaking  of  a  W.  occurs  when  the  conditions  under 
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which  it  finds  itself  do  not  admit  of  the  necessary  move- 
ments of  the  fluid  particles.  When  a  W.  originating  in  deep 
water  rolls  toward  a  shoaling  beach,  the  water  constituting 
the  top  of  the  W.  is  moving,  at  any  given  instant,  toward 
the  shore  — that  at  the  bottom  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  results  from  the  circular  movement  of  the  fluid  par- 
ticles This  movement  ceases  at  the  instant  of  breaking, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  moves  forward  toward  the 
shore,  while  the  lower  part  moves  backward.  This  move- 
ment extends  nearly  to  the  shore.  W.  always  approach  the 
shore  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
line  of  the  shore,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  if  the  W.  approach  in  a  direc- 
tion inclined  to  the  shore,  the  end  nearest  to  the  shore  mov- 
ing in  shallow  water  is  retarded,  tending  to  swing  the  W. 
round  into  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  shore.  \V  hen 
the  shore  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  deep  water,  the  W . 
do  not  break.  They  simply  oscillate,  rising  a  little  higher  at 
the  shore  than  elsewhere,  and  are  reflected,  forming  a  new 
system  of  W.  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  said 
that  vessels  can  lie  off  such  a  shore  in  the  heaviest  storms 
without  danger.  This  fact  is  sometimes  turned  to  account 
in  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  which  have  latterly 
been  made  as  perpendicular  walls.  Earthquakes  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  W.  of  formidable  proportions,  inun- 
dating shores  ordinarily  high  above  the  reach  of  the  tide. 
The  force  of  W.  as  they  break  upon  a  shelving  beach,  and 
the  circular  movement  of  the  water  is  transformed  into  a 
forward  movement,  is  terrific.  [From  orlg.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ. 
Cue.,  by  Prior.  J.  P.  FRIZELL.] 

Wax  [Ger.  Wachs ;  Fr.  cire;  Lat.  cera].  Wax  is  a  generic 
term  given  to  several  substances  chemically  unlike,  but  re- 
sembling each  other  in  the  physical  properties  so  familiar 
in  the  wax  of  bees.  We  speak  of  animal  wax,  vegetable 
wax,  and  mineral  wax.  The  animal  kingdom  furnishes 
(1)  the  typical  beeswax ;  (2)  a  kind  of  insect  wax  from  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon  valleys,  known  as  Andaquies  wax ; 

(3)  Chi.  wax  formerly  supposed  of  vegetable  origin ;  and 

(4)  spermaceti. 

Beeswax.—  This  is  the  wax  of  which  bees  form  their  cells. 
It  is  an  animal  secretion,  formed  by  bees  even  when  con- 
fined to  a  diet  of  pure  sugar.  Common  beeswax  is  of  a  yel- 
low color,  has  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  smell,  feels  a  little 
greasy,  but  more  sticky,  and  moulds  readily  under  the 
warmth  of  the  fingers.  Light  bleaches  it  if  exposed  in  thin 
sheets.  It  then  becomes  white  wax,  and  is  somewhat  less 
fusible  than  before.  Beeswax  is  formed  from  honey  and 
adhering  impurities  by  melting  and  stirring  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  traces  of  honey  ;  the  heavy  solids  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  wax  forms  a  cake  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  Bleached  wax  fuses  at  about  145°  F.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  oils,  fats,  and  essences.  It 
consists  essentially  of  3  substances,  separable  from  each 
other  by  alcohol— (1)  myricine,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  myricyl  palmitate  ;  (2)  cerotic  acid, 
which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  crystallizes  out 
again  on  cooling  ;  (3)  ceroline,  which  remains  in  solution  in 
cold  alcohol.  The  proportions  of  myriciue  and  cerotic  acid 
differ  considerably  in  wax  from  different  places.  The  uses 
for  wax  are  numerous  and  important.  Its  property  of  pre- 
serving tissues  and  preventing  mould  or  mildew  were  well 
known  to  the  ancs.  Wax  candles  and  tapers  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  of  the  R.  Cath. 
Ch.  Wax  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  ornamental 
and  wall  papers  and  on  paper  collars  and  cuffs  for  polishing 
the  surfaces.  It  is  used  in  varnishes  and  paints,  and  for 
the  "stuffing"  of  wood  which  is  to  be  polished,  as  for 
pianos,  coach-work,  fine  furniture,  and  parquette  floors. 
Electrotypers  and  plasterers  use  wax  in  forming  their 
moulds.  Wax  is  an  important  ingredient  in  preparations 
for  covering  surfaces  of  polished  iron  and  steel  to  prevent 
rust.  Combined  with  tallow,  it  forms  the  coating  of  canvas 
and  cordage  to  prevent  mildew,  as  in  sails,  awnings,  etc. 
Artificial  flowers  consume  much  wax,  and,  despite  the  in- 
troduction of  paraffine,  ceresine,  and  mineral  wax,  its  use 
appears  to  be  extending. 

Andaquies  Wax  (cera  de  los  Andaquies)  is  a  peculiar  wax 
produced  by  a  little  bee  called  caceja  by  the  Tamas  Ind- 
ians, of  the  Rio  Coquetta  on  the  plains  of  Oronoco,  above 
the  Magdalena  River.  These  insects  build  on  the  same 
tree  numerous  combs,  each  of  which  yields  from  100  to 
250  grams  of  yellow  wax,  about  3  to  8  ounces  troy,  which, 
purified  by  boiling  water,  has  a  slightly  yellowish  color. 

Vegetable,  Wax.— The  most  familiar  body  of  this  class  is  the 
"bay berry  wax,"  so  called,  from  Myrica  cerifera,  a  very 
abundant  Amer.  species,  the  wax  of  which  was  carefully 
investigated  by  Moore.  Other  species  of  Myrica  or  Myristica 
furnish  like  products  —  e.  g.  in  Fr.  Guiana  the  M.  ocoba,  M. 
officinalis,  and  M.  sebifera  furnish  the  ocuba  wax,  which 
grows  on  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  musket-ball,  the  nut  covered 
with  a  thick  crimson  skin  which  dyes  water  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  wax  is  separated  by  boiling  water,  and  swims  on  the 
surface.  It  is  used  for  candles. 

Carnahuba  Wax  is  the  product  of  a  palm  (Corypha  cerifera) 
growing  in  N.  Brazil,  and  especially  in  the  prov.  of  Ceara, 
forming  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  scales 
off  easily  from  the  cut  leaves  when  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
is  readily  fused  and  moulded  into  candles.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  on  cooling  shows  a  crystal- 
line structure.  It  melts  at  185°  F.,  and  is  very  brittle  and 
readily  powdered. 

Fossil  Wax  (Ceresine).—  Under  the  so  called  "fossil  wax" 
are  several  distinct  mineral  hydrocarbons,  one  especially  of 
which  (ozocerite)  has  lately  assumed  considerable  economic 
importance  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax.  The  fossil  paraf- 
fines  are— (1)  Urpethite,  from  Urpeth  colliery,  melting  at  102° 
F.,  sp.  gr.  0.885,  and  soluble  in  cold  ether.  (2)  Hatchet  tite 
from  Scot.,  a  soft  wax,  sp.  gr.  916-983,  pearly,  glistening, 
yellowish  in  color,  greasy  to  the  feel ;  melts  at  115°  P.,  dis- 
solves very  sparingly  in  cold  ether  and  boiling  alcohol, 


crystallizing  as  it  cools  from  the  hot  ethereal  solution. 
(3)  Ozocerite  (ozokerite) ;  the  original  mineral  was  from 
Slanik  in  Moldavia,  and  was  wholly  soluble  in  ether ;  that 
from  Boryslav  in  Galicia  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  but 
largely  so  in  hot  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.944,  and  melting-point 
140°  F.  (4)  Zietrisikite,  like  the  last  named  in  nearly  all 
physical  characters,  as  hard  as  beeswax  or  harder  ;  melts  at 
194°  F.,  has  a  density  of  0.9-0.94G,  and  is  distinctly  separated 
from  ozocerite  by  its  almost  complete  insolubility  in  ether. 
It  occurs  at  Zietrisika  in  Moldavia  in  large  masses.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  chemists  that  this  series  of  fossil  wax 
does  not  afford  paraffine,  as  found  in  nature,  but  that  this 
body  is  a  product  of  transformation  of  the  native  hydro- 
carbons in  the  process  of  manufacture.  [From  orig.  art.  in 
J.'s  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  PROP.  B.  SILLIMAN,  M.  D.] 

Waxaliacu'ie,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.  Pop. 
1880,  1354. 

Wax-Myrtle.    See  BATBERRY. 

Wax-Palm,  a  name  given  to  various  wax-producing 
palms,  especially  to  Copernicia  cerifera  and  Ceroxylon  andi- 
cola  of  the  Andes. 

Wax-Plant,  the  popular  name  of  Hoya  Carnosa,  a 
climbing  greenhouse  shrub  of  the  Asclepiadaceas  or  milk- 
weed family,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Wax'wing,  an  Eng.  name  for  the  species  of  the  genus 
Ampelis,  and  so  applied  because  the  wings  have  their  tertial 
and  secondary  feathers  provided  with  small  plummet-like 
red  appendages  simulating  red  sealing-wax.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  great  passerine  group.  Three  species  are 
known — (1)  the  Ampelis  garrulus  of  the  N.  parts  of  both 
continents ;  (2)  the  Ampelis  cedrodum,  of  the  U.  S.  and  N. 
Amer.  generally ;  and  (3)  the  Ampelis  phanicopterum,  of 
N.  E.  Asia.  The  species  appear  to  prefer  as  food  berries  of 
various  kinds,  but  they  also  devour  worms  and  insects. 

Way'laiid  (FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Mar. 
11,  1796,  of  Eng.  parents,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1813;  studied 
med.  and  commenced  practice  at  Troy,  but  having  joined 
the  Bap.  ch.  1816,  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry ;  studied 
theol.  1  yr.  at  Andover ;  was  tutor  in  Union  Coll.  1817-21 ; 
pastor  of  the  First  Bap.  ch.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1821-26 ;  be- 
came pres.  of  Brown  Univ.  Feb.  1827,  having  previously 
filled  for  some  months  the  professorship  of  math,  and  nat. 
hist,  in  Union  Coll. ;  retired  from  the  presidency  1855,  and 
was  for  15  months  (1857-58)  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Bap. 
ch.  at  Providence,  and  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  Wrote  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Limitations  of  Human  Reason,  Christianity  and 
Slavery,  etc.  D.  Sept.  30,  1865. 

Wayne  (ANTHONY),  b.  at  East  Town,  Chester  co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  1, 1745,  became  a  surveyor ;  was  agent  of  a  land  co.  in 
N.  S.  1765-66 ;  settled  on  a  farm  in  Chester  co.  1767 ;  was 
elected  to  various  co.  offices;  was  a  member  of  the  Pa,', 
convention  and  of  the  legislature  of  1774 ;  served  on  the 
committee  of  safety  1775 ;  raised  a  regiment,  with  which  he 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Canada ;  became  col. 
Jan.  3,  1776  ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trois  Rivieres ; 
was  afterward  in  command  of  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderpga 
and  Mount  Independence  until  May  1777  ;  was  commission- 
ed brig. -gen.  Feb.  21,  1777 ;  joined  Washington  in  N.  J.  ; 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  Sept. 
11 ;  was  surprised  at  Paoli  (close  to  his  own  homestead)  by 
superior  numbers  on  the  night  of  Sept.  20,  and  lost  53  men  ; 
led  the  Amer.  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  Oct. 
4 ;  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Monmouth  June  28,  1778 ; 
led  the  attack  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  on  the  night 
of  July  15-16,  1779 ;  became  the  favorite  popular  hero ;  ex- 
hibited much  address  in  suppressing  a  mutiny  of  the  Pa. 
line  at  Morristown  Jan.  1781 ;  joined  La  Fayette  in  Va.  Jan. 
7  ;  made  with  a  part  of  a  brigade  a  daring  attack  upon  the 
whole  Brit,  army  at  Green  Spring  or  Jamestown  Ford  July 
6,  and  by  a  bayonet-charge  disconcerted  a  projected  ma- 
noeuvre against  La  Fayette ;  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis ;  defeated  the  Brit,  and  Indians  in  Ga.  May 
and  June  1782;  took  possession  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  after 
its  evacuation  Dec.  14  ;  retired  to  his  farm  in  Pa.  after  the 
war ;  served  in  the  Pa.  assembly  1784-85,  and  in  the  con- 
vention that  ratified  the  U.  S.  const. ;  was  appointed  maj.- 
gen.  Apr.  2,  1792,  and  took  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  W.  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  at  Fallen  Tim- 
bers, or  Maumee  Rapids,  Aug.  20,  1794;  concluded  with 
them  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  1795.  D.  Dec.  15,  17%. 

Wayne  (JAMES  MOORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in 
1790,  grad.  at  Princeton  1808 ;  became  a  lawyer  and  politician 
at  Savannah ;  sat  in  the  legislature ;  presided  over  2  con- 
stitutional conventions ;  was  mayor  of  that  city  1823,  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Ga.  1824-29,  M.  C.  1829-35 ;  was  an 
efficient  debater,  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  an  active 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  Pres.  Jackson,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  S.  Jan.  9,  1835.  D.  July  5,  1867. 

Waynes'fooro'.  R.  R.  centre,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  about 
50  m.  S.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1870,  1345  ;  1880,  1888. 

AVayues'burg.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.,  45m. 
S.  of  Pittsburg.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1796.  Pop.  1870, 
1272  :  1880,  1208. 

Wayn'flete,  or  Walnfleet  (WILLIAM  or),  otherwise 
called  William  Patten  or  Harbour,  b.  at  Waynflete, 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  about  1405,  ed.  at  Winchester  and  at  Ox. 
Univ. ;  became  head-master  of  Wykeham's  school  at  Win- 
chester 1429  ;  was  appointed  by  King  Henry  VI.  first  master 
of  his  newly  founded  coll.  at  Eton  1442 ;  became  provost  of 
Eton  Dec.  1443 ;  succeeded  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Winchester  1447  ;  founded  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox.,  1448; 
was  lord  high  chancellor  to  Henry  VI.  during  the  disastrous 
yrs.  1456-60.  D.  Aug.  11,  1486. 

Weak-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  Cynoscion  regalis.  one 
of  the  most  common  fishes  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Scisenidse.  Like 
the  other  species  it  has  elongated  subfusiform  shape,  a 
prominent  lower  jaw,  and  an  armature  of  the  upper  one 
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with  canine  teeth  :  the  dorsal  fin  has  9  or  10  spines,  and  the 
anal  fin  1  small  spine.  The  W.-F.  is  distinguished  by  its 
color,  which  above  is  pale-brownish,  with  a  decided  green- 
ish tinge,  and  grading  below  into  silvery.  It  generally  aver- 
ages between  1  and  2  ft.  in  length.  It  confines  its  habitat  to 
the  sea,  and  does  not  ascend  into  the  fresh  waters.  It  is 
rather  a  voracious  fish. 

Weal tli  [A.-S.  u-ula ;  Ger.  Wohl;  Dan.  rel,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  the  same  root  with  Lat.  valeo,  to  "  be  strong  "T, 
a  collective  term  for  riches,  material  possessions  in  all  their 
variety.  As  a  technical  term  of  science,  W.  embraces  all 
and  only  such  objects  as  both  have  utility— i.  e.  fitness  to 
gratify  human  desire— and  can  be  appropriated  in  exclusive 
possession,  and  therefore  exchanged ;  in  other  words,  all 
objects  of  value.  (See  VALUE.)  It  was  formerly  a  popular 
notion  that  only  money  is  real  W.  Money,  though  it  meas- 
ures all  values,  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  of  W., 
and  is  desirable  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  W.  in  other  forms 
which  it  can  purchase.  The  term  wealth,  does  not  properly 
include  human  beings,  nor  their  capacities  and  qualities, 
such  as  strength,  skill,  genius,  judgment,  fidelity,  etc.  These 
are  of  highest  consequence  as  means  for  the  production  and 
security  of  W.,  but  it  is  only  the  products  of  their  active 
employment  which  can  be  counted  in  the  category^  of  W. 
Nor  does  the  term,  in  its  generic  sense,  properly  include 
evidences  of  debt,  such  as  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks,  etc. 
These  things  only  indicate  a  title  to  possession  and  a  mode 
in  which  real  W.  is  distributed.  They  are  always  symbols, 
not  substance. 

W.  is  produced  only  through  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  nature  by  human  labor.  The  prime  source  of  all 
utilities  is  the  free  bounty  of  God  in  nature,  and  the  basis 
of  the  right  of  possession  is  the  labor  put  forth  to  bring  out 
the  properties  of  nature  in  form  and  place  to  meet  the  de- 
sires of  man.  Industry  and  frugality  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  production  and  increase  of  W.  These  are 
characteristics  which  distinguish  civilized  from  savage  men, 
and  thus  W.  becomes  a  sign  of  civilization.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Weare,  wair  tMESHEcn),  b.  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  June  16, 
1713  grad.  at  Harvard  1735 ;  studied  and  practised  law ;  sat 
several  yrs.  in  the  legislature ;  was  speaker  1752 ;  com.  to 
the  colonial  cong.  at  Albany  1754  ;  became  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  and  chief -justice  1777  ;  was  councillor  from 
Rockingham  co.  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety 
1775 ;  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  State  1776,  and  annually  re- 
elected  during  the  war,  in  which  he  rendered  great  services 
to  the  defence  of  the  N.  colonies  from  Burgoyne's  invasion, 
raising  and  equipping  the  forces  sent  to  the  frontier  under 
Gen  Stark ;  and  was  again  chosen  pres.  under  the  new 
const.  1784.  D.  Jan.  14,  1786. 

Weasel,  we'zl  [A.-S.  wait],  a  name  employed  for  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  Mustelidae  and  the  sub-family 
Mustelinag,  and  more  especially  restricted  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Putorius.  These  are  especially  distinguished  by 
the  small  number  of  molars,  there  being  only  34  teeth  in 
all  •  the  body  is  very  slender  and  elongated,  especially  in  the 
small  species,  and  so  much  so  as  to  have  obtained  the  name 
vermiform  ;  the  tail  is  moderate ;  the  feet  are  essentially 
digitigrade.  The  species  are  among  the  boldest  and  most 
bloodthirsty  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  are  mostly  confined 
to  cold  and  temperate  regions,  although  a  few  extend  into 
tropical  countries. 

Weath'er  [A.-S.  wedef],  the  condition 9f  the  atmosphere 
prevailing  at  any  moment  over  any  region  of  the  earth. 
This  term  is  therefore  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
climate,  since  the  latter  refers  to  the  average  condition  of 
the  W.  for  a  considerable  period.    The  W.  is  in  most  por- 
tions of  the  earth  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  climate  is 
sensibly  constant.    The  terms  applied  to  the  different  sorts 
of  W.  are  also  applicable  to  climate ;  thus,  the  combination 
of  hot,  moist  air  without  wind  forms  sultry  W. ;  cold,  moist 
air  with  wind  forms  raw  W.    The  terms  damp  an(T dry  have 
somewhat  different  significations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  usually  when  the  relative  humidity  is  above  90 
per  cent,  the  air  is  called  damp,  while  a  humidity  of  ( 
cent,  or  less  is  dry  W. ;  at  30  or  40  per  cent,  the  air  becomes 
very  dry,  and  at  less  than  20  uncomfortable  except  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  very  dry  air  of  the  interior  of 
the  continents,  where  relative  humidities  of  10  and  20 j 
cent,  frequently   occur.    The  expression  dull  W.  applie 
when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  cloud  or  fog  and  haze,  so  that 
a  twilight  darkness  seems  to  brood  over  the  eartti. 
Weather  PredMions.-The  rapid  changes  in  the  W 
countries  beyond  the  tropics  have  from  time  imm< emo rial 
made  it  desirable  to  know  the  probab  e  character  of  t 

few  davs  in  advance.  The  predictions  depend  generally 
on  local  rules  founded  upon  personal  experience  or  truav 
Son  Many  of  these  are  of  the  value  of  myths.  Others  of 
these  rules  have  a  foundation  in  a  more  correct  Philosophy 
thus,  the  colors  of  the  sky  at  sunset  and  .sun'-ise  depend  on 
the  moisture  then  present,  and  give  a  hint  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  cloudy  or  clear  W. ;  thus  also  the  behavior  of 
plants  and  hygroscopic  substances  depends  onthequantUy 
of  moisture,  and  shows  whether  the  air  is  dry  or  nearly 
saturated ;  the  aspects  of  the  clouds,  the >  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  audibility  of  distant  sounds,  etc  are  ail  i  uoa- 
tions  of  the  W.  that  is  to  be  experienced  within L  a  fe> 
hours.  Those  predictions  of  the  VS .  that  are  based  upon 
astronomical  phenomena  must  be  looked  " 


for  to-morrow  the  same  W.  that  we  are  experiencing  to- 
day, we  should  come  out  right  in  about  6  cases  out  of  10  ; 
on  the  Pacific  coast  we  should  come  out  right  in  about  9 


cases  out  of  10.  In  predictions  pub.  by  the  meteorological 
offices  of  many  civilized  nations,  among  which  is  the  I".  S., 
certain  fundamental  physical  laws  are  applied  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  at  any  moment  as  given  by  observa- 
tions and  W.  -charts.  It  is  essential  to  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  this  mode  of  prediction  that  the  \V.  -charts  should 
cover  a  large  extent  of  terr.  ;  and  again,  the  region  for 
which  predictions  are  to  be  made  should  be  centrally  locat- 
ed with  reference  to  the  surrounding  stations,  since  tin- 
winds,  moisture,  and  barometric  pressure,  etc.  are  liable  to 
advance  from  the  N.,  S.,  or  E..  although  most  frequently  • 
coming  from  the  W.  So  extensive  are  these  changes  that 
we  must  view  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  :  and  it  will  read- 
ily be  granted  that  only  by  the  study  of  W.-maps  of  the 
entire  globe  can  deductive  meteorology  attain  the  com- 
pleteness toward  which  it  must  ever  approach.  The  prog- 
ress already  made,  however,  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
a  few  inexorable  laws  are  at  work  producing  their  n- 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  without  any  of  that  mysteri- 
ous chance  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of 
the  W.  (See  METEOBOIAXJY  and  SIGNAL  SERVICE.)  [From 
orif).  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  C.  ABBE.] 

Weatn'erford,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Parker  co.,  Tex. 
Pop.  1880.  2046. 

Weather-Glass.    See  BAROMETER  and  HYGBOMETRY. 
Weather-Glass,  Poor  .Tlaii'i*.    See  PIMPEUNKL. 
Wea'ver-Bird,  a  common  name  for  the  Ploceuue,  a 
sub  -family  of  the  finches,  remarkable  for  their  curious 
nests,  constructed  so  as  to  protect  the  egga  and  young 
from  snakes  and  monkeys. 
Weaving.    See  LOOM. 

Webb  (ALEXANDER  S.),  son  of  James  Watson,  b.  in  new 
York  Feb.  15,  1835,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  July  1855;  served  with 
his  regiment  in  Fla.  and  on  frontier  duty  1855-57  ;  as  assist- 
ant prof,  of  math,  at  W.  Pt.  1857-61  ;  in  the  defence  of  Ft. 
Pickens  Apr.  -July  1861  ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
July  21  ;  served  in  the  defences  of  Wash.  Sept.  18 
1862,  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Va.  Peninsu- 
lar campaign  Apr.  -Aug.  1862  ;  served  as  assistant  inspector- 
gen.  5th  corps  until  June  23.  when  appointed  a  brig.  -gen.  of 
volunteers  and  assigned  to  the  3d  corps.    At  Gettysburg  his 
brigade  met  the  assault  of  the  third  day,  where  Gen.  W.  was 
wounded.    In  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  campaign 
he  commanded  a  division  (2d  corps),  gaining  the  brevet  of 
lieut.-col.  for  gallantry  at  Bristoe  Station  Oct.  11,  1863.    In 
the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864  he  led  a  brigade  in  tt 
battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  ;   served  as 
chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Meade,  commanding  the  Army  of  tl 
Potomac,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  resultu 
in  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee.    In  1871  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idencv  of  Coll.  of  City  of  New  York. 

Webb  (GEORGE  JAMES),  b.  in  Mass,  about  1805.  was  many 
yrs.  prof,  in  the  Boston  Acad.  of  Music  ;  prepared,  with  T. 
Hayward,  The  Musical  Cabinet  (1832>,  with  \\  illiam  Mason 
The  Mtlotlist:  contributed  to  William  Russell's  Orthophony, 
and  wrote  The  Amer.  Glee-Book,  The  Common-School  SongtUr, 
The  Vocal  Class-Bookfor  Schools,  etc. 

Webb  (JAMES  WATSON),  son  of  Gen.  Samuel  B.,  b. 
Claverack,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1802,  entered  the  L.  S.  A.  a.^1 
lieut.  of  artil.  Aug.  1819  ;  became  adjutant  3d  Inf. 
stationed  in  1820  at  Chicago,  HT  years  before  even  Jhe  ft 
house  was  erected  where  that  flourishing  city  now  exists, 
^promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  1823:  in  1827  resigned 
his  commission  and  took  charge  of  ^Jlagly  (**»*} 
in  1829  purchased  the  Enquirer,  »?d  juntedthe.}  u 
name  of  The  Morning  Courier  and  Aew  Tori  Enquit 
i4i  GOT  Hunt  of  N  Y.  appointed  him  an  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  sUe?  with  the  ranfof  brig.-gen.    In  1849  -he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Aus.,  and  to  t'onstanUnople  in  .1861. 
ThP  samp  vear  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  served  2 
terms  of  4  yw  each.    Being  in  Paris  in  1865,  he  negotiated 
If  s™ret  treayt?  wkh  the  emp.  Xap.  for  the  removal  of  the 


astronomical  pnenomeiia  un        u*  ^^r'~-^-^M.rntfiat^m 
growth  of  anc.  systems  of  astrology     Some r  mete  ;  - .  -•    . 

lave,  however.  o°mPlled  f ^^^J^d^SS  constancy  of 


UELLA,  b.  at  Wethersfield,  Conn 
o  17      toofprt  at  an  early  ag€  =  in  the  ;  movements 
liminary  to  Amer.  independence  ;  in  the  battle  of  1 
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tnen  tne  preuicuou     ticai  « ^^..Y .     ---  • -  , 
days  would  have  been  verified  7  times  out  of  10.    , 
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and  his  music  to  Konier's  war-songs,  among  which  were 
Lfi (sow's  u'ildf  Jagd,  Sckwerfliat,  etc.,  and  his  great  cantata 
h''impf  u»d  SUg  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  true 
revelations  of  his  genius,  and  spread  his  fame  all  over  Ger. 
In  1816  he  went  to  Dresden  as  director  of  the  royal  opera, 
and  here  he  remained  till  his  death.  Mot  one  of  his  great 
operas  was  first  brought  on  the  stage  in  Dresden.  Preciosa 
and  Freifchutz  were  first  performed  at  Berlin  Mar.  15  and 
June  18,  1831,  Eurtjant.he  at  Vienna  Oct.  25,  1823,  and  Oberon 
at  Lond.  Apr.  12,  1826.  W.  conducted  in  person  the  first 
performance  of  Oberon,  and  d.  shortly  after,  June  5,  1826. 

Web'ster,  R.  K.  June.,  Worcester  co..  Mass.,  16  m.  8.  of 
Worcester;  tp.  was  named  in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
incorporated  in  1832.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4763  ;  1880,  5696. 

Webster  (DANIEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salisbury  (now Franklin), 
X  II    Jan.  18,  1782,  the  second  son  of  Ebenezer  Webster ; 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797,  grad.  1801 ;  entered  the 
law-office  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson  at  Salisbury  ;  con- 
tinued his  legal  studies  in  1802  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  where  he 
was  prin.  of  the  acad. ;  completed  his  studies  in  the  office 
of  Christopher  Gore,  Boston,  1804-05 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  the  spring  of  1805;  commenced  practice  at 
Boscaweu,  N.  H. ;  removed  to  Portsmouth  1807;  became 
known  as  a  decided  Federalist,  but  did  not  at  first  court 
political  honors ;  attracted  notice  by  his  eloquence  in  op- 
posing the  declaration  of  war  against  G.  Brit. ;  was  conse- 
quently nominated  and  elected  to  Cong,  by  the  Federalists 
1812 ;  took  his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  May,  1813 ;  was 
appointed  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  ;  effected  the 
defeat  of  the  proposal  for  a  new  U.  S.  bank  by  means  of  a 
speech  exhibiting  great  mastery  of  economical  subjects ; 
was  re-elected  1814 ;  supported  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
the  U.  S.  Apr.  1816,  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
for  a  return  to  specie  payments  at  the  Federal  custom- 
houses ;  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court   at  Washington ;   removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  1816 ; 
gained  by  his  argument  in  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  Coll. 
case  a  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the 
country  (Mar.  10,  1818) ;  was  chosen  in  1820  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  the  const,  of  Mass. ;  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  Dec.  22, 1820,  his  celebrated  discourse  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  was  elected  a 
Rep.  in  Cong,  from  Boston  1822 ;  took  his  seat  Dec.  1823  ; 
made  early  in  the  session  (Jan.  1824)  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  Gr.  revolution ;  opposed  the  increase  of  protective 
duties ;  reported  and  carried  through  a  complete  revision  of 
the  laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  was  almost  unanimously  re-elected 
in  the  autumn  of  1824,  when  he  supported  the  candidacy  of 
John  Quiney  Adams  ;  added  to  his  fame  as  a  popular  orator 
by  his  magnificent  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  J_une  17,  1825,  and  by  his  eulogy 
of  Adams  and  Jefferson  delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 
Aug.  1826 ;  was  transferred  to  the  Senate  in  1827  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Elijah  H.  Mills  ;  retained  his  seat  in  that 
body  by  successive  re-elections  until  1841  ;  made  his  debut 
in  the  Senate  by  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  modera- 
tion in  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
woollens,  but  nevertheless  gave  his  vote  for  the  protective 
tariff  of  1828;  made  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest 
of  his  parliamentary  efforts  in  his  second  speech  (Jan.  26-27, 
1830)  in  reply  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  S.  C.,  who  in  the  fa- 
mous debate  which  incidentally  arose  upon  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Foot  of  Conn.,  in  relation  to  a  survey  of 
the  public  lands,  had  bitterly  attacked  the  E.  States,  and 
had  affirmed  for  the  first  time  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion ;  and,  though  opposed  to  the  financial  policy  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  gave  him  a  cordial  support  in  his  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  Union  against  the  anarchical  policy  proclaim- 
ed by  John  C.  Calhoun ;  supported  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  that  yr.,  but  opposed  his  Compromise  tariff  bill, 
and  voted  for  the  "  Force  bill  "  of  the  administration  in  the 
great  nullification  crisis  of  1833,  when  he  victoriously  meas- 
ured his  forces  in  debate  with  Calhoun  ;   united  with  him, 
nevertheless,  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  famous  resolu- 
tions condemning  Jackson's  course  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  Sept.  1833 ;  was  recognized  as  the  chief  N.  leader  of 
the  Whig  party,  organized  about  1834 ;  opposed  the  Sub- 
Treasury  bill  in  Sept.  1837,  in  a  speech  reputed  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  his  arguments  on  the  subject  of  finance  •  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840  in  favor 
of  Gen.  Harrison ;  was  appointed  sec.  of  state  by  Pres  Har- 
rison Mar.  1841,  and  continued  in  office  by  Pres  Tyler  •  dis- 
played consummate  diplomatic  ability  in  the  negotiation  of 
the     Ashburton  treaty  "  of  Aug.  9,  1842,  which  terminated 
in  a  favorable  manner  long-pending  questions  upon  the 
impressment  of  seamen  aiid  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  U  S  • 
resigned  his  post  May  1843 ;  delivered  a  splendid  oration  on 
the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  1843 ;  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  as  the  successor  of  Ruf  us  Choate  Dec 
1845 ;  combated  the  admission  of  Tex.  as  a  slave  State  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  Mex.  war ;  contributed  in  an  unof- 
ficial way  to  the  solution  of  the  Or.  question  with  Gr  Brit 
1847 ;  was  induced  to  support  Clay's  "  Compromise  meas- 
uns,'    ln.cludmS  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  in  a  famous  speech 
of  Mar.  7, 1850,  which  lost  him  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  and  thereby  contributed  to 
its  disorganization  and  extinction;    became  sec.  of  state 
under  Pres.  Fillmore  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  July  1850  • 
displayed  all  his  wonted  energy  and  ability  in  the  famous 
correspondence  with  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  the  Aus.  minis- 
ter (Dec.  1850),  upon  the  reception  accorded  to  Kossuth  and 
the  Hungarian  exiles ;   in  the  measures  taken  to  repress 
ihbustenng  expeditions  against  Cuba,  and  afterward  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  followers  of  Narciso  Lopez,  who 
had  been  deported  to  Sp. ;  in  the  collision  with  Brit,  pre- 
tensions relative  to  Central  Amer.  and  to  the  fisheries  :  and 
in  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canadian  pro  vs.  • 
delivered  a  grand  address  at  laying  of  corner-stone  of  Capi- 
tol extension  at  Wash.,  July  4,  1851.    D.  Oct.  24, 1*52.     [From 
ong.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  CHARLES  LANMAN.] 


Webster  (EBEXEZER),  father  of  Daniel,  b.  at  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  in  1739,  served  under  Gen.  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  Fr. 
war :  \yas  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Salisbury  (now 
Franklin),  X.  H.,  1761 ;  kept  a  country  inn  ;  was  capt.  of  the 
Salisbury  militia  at  the  siege  of  Boston  1775;  served  at 
White  Plains  and  at  Bennington  ;  attained  the  rank  of  col. 
of  militia  ;  sat  in  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature ; 
was  judge  of  common  pleas  of  Hillsborough  co.  from  1791 
until  his  death  in  1806. 

Wrebster  (EZEKIEL),  brother  of  Daniel,  b.  at  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  Mar.  11,  1780,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1804  ;  studied 
law ;  attained  considerable  eminence  at  the  N.  H.  bar,  and 
served  in  the  State  legislature.  D.  Apr.  10,  1829. 

Webster  (HORACE),  b.  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  Sept.  21,  1794, 
•grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1818  ;  retained  at  W. 
Pt.  as  assistant  prof,  of  math,  until  Oct.  1825 ;  accepted  the 
appointment  of  prof,  of  math,  and  philos.  in  Geneva  (now 
Hobart)  Coll.  In  1848  was  appointed  prin.  of  the  Free  Acad. 
then  organizing  in  New  York.  From  1852,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  pres.,  he  was  also  prof,  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  philos.  until  1869.  D.  July  12,  1871. 

Webster  (JOSEPH  DANA),  b.  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  25, 
1811,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1832 ;  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  pres.  of  the  commission  on  sewerage  which 
perfected  the  remarkable  system  of  sewerage  for  that  city  ; 
also  planned  and  executed  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  c.  war  he  became  col.  1st  111.  Heavy  Artil. ; 
was  Gen.  Grant's  chief  of  staff  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Com- 
missioned brig. -gen.  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  for  a  time  military 
gov.  of  Memphis  ;  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Grant  during  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  to  Gen.  Sherman  from  1864  to  close 
of  the  war.  Assessor  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago  1869- 
72 ;  assistant  U.  S.  treas.  at  Chicago  until  July  1872,  when 
appointed  collector  U.  S.  revenue.  D.  Mar.  12,  1876. 

Webster  (NOAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  W.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
16,  1758,  grad.  at  Yale  1778 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1781 ; 
taught  a  classical  school  at  Goshen,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  1782- 
83 ;  prepared  there  his  spelling-book,  grammar,  and  reader, 
printed  under  the  title  A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  Eng. 
Lang.,  etc.,  in  Three  Parts  ;  wrote  political  articles  for  the 
Hartford  Courant  1784 ;  pub.  Sketches  of  Amer.  Policy  (1785), 
advocating  the  formation  of  a  Federal  const.  ;  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Eng.  lang.  in  the  prin.  Atlantic 
cities  1786 ;  taught  an  Epis.  acad.  at  Phila.  1787,  in  which  yr. 
he  issued  a  pamphlet,  An  Examination  of  the  Leading  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Const.  ;  practised  law  at  Hartford  1789- 
93 ;  settled  in  New  Haven  1798  ;  pub.  A  Brief  Hist,  of  Epi- 
demics, Sights  of  Neutral  Nations  in  Time  of  War,  a  Com- 
pendious Diet,  of  the  Eng.-  Lang.,  and  a  Philosophical  and 
Practical  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.  (1807) ;  devoted  himself 
thenceforth  to  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  the  preparation  of 
the  Amer.  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lang. ;  resided  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  1812-22  ;  was  influential  in  the  establishment  of  Am- 
herst Coll.,  and  was  pres.  of  its  first  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  for  several  yrs.  a  member  of  the  legislatures  of  Mass, 
and  Conn.,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  State  courts  of  Conn. 
D.  May  28,  1843. 

Webster  City,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  la. 
Pop.  1870,  1339 ;  1880,  1848. 

Weddahs  ( Veddas),  the  name  of  a  primitive  hill-tribe 
in  Ceylon.  They  are  confined  to  Ceylon,  and  occupy  a 
small  terr.,  90  m.  tong,  40  broad.  Some  are  jungle  W.,  and 
some  are  half  civilized.  The  latter  live  in  rude  v.  The 
former,  living  in  the  highlands  of  Uva  and  Medamahanu- 
wara,  are  wilder,  and  shift  their  habitations.  They  clear 
put.  a  piece  of  jungle  and  plant  such  roots  as  tapioca  upon 
it,  feed  on  honey  and  fruits,  and  monkeys,  etc.  shot  by  their 
arrows,  and  after  a  yr.'s  sojourn  in  small  reed  huts  con- 
structed by  their  clearings,  they  remove  to  another  locality, 
and  open  out  more  jungle  to  cultivate  the  virgin  soil.  The 
y.  W.  are  more  settled,  but  the  instinct  of  the  whole  tribe 
is  nomadic.  There  are  not  more  than  1000  primitive,  pure- 
blooded  W.  living  now.  They  appear  to  have  no  religion. 
They  do  not  even  know  of  the  name  of  the  being  so  popular 
in  the  worship  of  Ceylon— Booddh a.  Attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  Christianize  the  tribe,  but  this  is  difficult,  as 
few  of  the  primitive  and  pure  W.  can  even  count  above  6. 
Each  W.  is  his  own  doctor ;  his  only  meds.  and  surgical  in- 
struments are  green  ginger,  castor-oil  berries,  and  sharp 
arrow-heads  of  flint  or  of  steel.  When  a  wife  is  confined, 
the  husband  attends  her.  The  dead  of  the  W.  are  buried  ; 
deer-skin,  if  obtainable,  is  used  as  the  coffin.  At  burials  no 
females  are  present.  The  general  belief  of  W.  is,  that  de- 
parted spirits  become  devils  and  must  be  propitiated ;  so 
offerings  are  nearly  always  made  after  funerals  to  the  ghost 
of  the  departed.  The  lang.  of  the  people  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  roughest  of  Aryan  dialects. 

Wedg'wood  (JOSIAH),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Burslem,  Stafford- 
shire, Eng.,  July  12,  1730,  worked  at  the  potter's  wheel  sev- 
eral yrs. ;  was  lame  from  his  16th  yr.  as  the  result  of  a 
severe  attack  of  smallpox ;  was  thus  led  to  devote  himself 
rather  to  the  artistic  development  than  to  the  manual  op- 
erations of  his  profession;  entered  into  business  in  1752, 
manufacturing  the  ordinary  cheap  wares  then  in  demand, 
to  which,  however,  his  careful  superintendence  gave  an 
artistic  finish  previously  unknown  ;  invented  a  new  green 
"  tortoise-shell "  earthenware,  having  the  smoothness  and 
brilliant  appearance  of  glass,  from  which  he  made  toilet 
vessels,  services  of  dessert,  knife-handles,  and_  articles  of 
virtu,  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  jewellers  of 
Lond.  and  Bath ;  perfected  in  1761  a  fine  cream-colored 
ware ;  was  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  Brindley's  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  to  which  he  subscribed  £1000,  and  for  which 
he  cut  the  first  sod  at  Burslem  July  26,  1766 ;  adapted  the 
engine-lathe  to  the  uses  of  his  art ;  produced  in  1766  his  fine 
black  "  basaltes  "  or  "  Egyptian  "  ware,  and  shortly  after- 
ward his  celebrated  jasper-ware  ;  began  building  the  cele- 
brated establishment  which  he  named  Etruria  in  1767  ;  made 
xperiments  in  the  qualities  of  many  kinds  of  clays,  im- 
porting from  Ayoree  in  the  Cherokee  dist.  of  S.  C.  a  fine 
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porcelain  clay  ;  began  about  this  time  to  produce  beautiful 
copies  of  classical  vases  and  other  ancient  masterpieces ; 
opened  in  Lond.  a  salesroom  of  his  own,  which  became  a 
fashionable  resort  of  the  nobility  ;  received  orders  of  im- 
mense amount  from  the  Continent,  especially  from  (|ueen 
Catharine  II.  of  Rus. ;  invented  the  pyrometer,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  his  art  in  modern  times.  D.  at 
Etruria  Jan.  3,  1795. 

Wedgwood  Ware.  See  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTURE. 

Wednesday,  weiiz'dy  ["Odin's  day;"  Ger.  Mittwoch, 
"mid-week:"  Fr.  Merertdi:  Late  Lat.  dies  Mercurii,  " Mer- 
cury's day  "],  the  4th  day  of  the  week,  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  an  identification  of  the  N.  god  Odin  with  the 
Rom.  Mercurius. 

Weed  (THUBLOW),  LL.LX,  b.  at  Cairo,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  15,  1797,  was  a  volunteer  on  the  N.  frontier  of  N.  Y.  in 
the  war  of  1812-15;  established  in  1818  the  Affrieultttrili 
newspaper  at  Norwich,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y. ;  edited  several 
other  papers  during  the  ensuing  10  yrs_. ;  was  twice  elected 
to  the  N.  Y.  assembly  1826-30 ;  contributed  largely  to  the 
election  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  gov.  1826 ;  settled  at  Albany 
in  1830 ;  founded  there  the  Evening  Journal ;  was  an  original 
leader  of  the  Whig  party ;  contributed  largely  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Seward  in  1838  and  1840,  to  the  nomination  of 
Harrison  in  1836  and  1840,  and  to  his  election  on  the  latter 
occasion  ;  was  active  in  promoting  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1848  and  of  Gen.  Scott  in  1852 ;  exerted  his  influ- 
ence in  1856  and  1860  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Seward,  but  rendered  cordial  support  to  Fremont  and 
Lincoln  ;  was  an  advocate  of  the  energetic  prosecution  of 
the  war  1861-65;  withdrew  from  the  Evening  Journal  in 
1862 ;  settled  in  New  York  1865,  and  was  for  some  time  ed. 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  ;  retired  from  active  journal- 
ism in  1868,  but  continued  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  counsels  of  his  party.  He  pub.  Letters  from  Europe 
and  the  W.  /.,  etc.  D.  Nov.  22, 1882. 

Weeds'port,  R.  R.  June.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  \.,  upon  Erie 
Canal.  Pop.  1870, 1348 ;  1880,  1411.  . 

Wee'liawkeii,  on  Hudson  River,  Hudson  co.,  N.  J., 
W  of  New  York.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  597  ;  1880,  1102. 

Week  [A.-S.  iveoc],  a  period  of  7  days,  forming  a  subdi- 
vi«ion  of  the  lunar  month,  corresponding  to  the  4  quarters 
of  the  moon,  or  about  7%  days.  It  was  in  common  use 
among  the  auc.  Hebs.,  who  in  Ex.  xx.  11  referred  its  origin 
to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  Deut.  v.  15  to  the  exo- 
dus from  Egypt.  It  was  not  a  Heb.  invention,  however. 
It  was  found  as  a  civil  hist,  in  the  very  earliest  times  among 
the  Hindoos,  Pers.,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.  But  the  Jews 
were  the  only  nation  with  which  the  W.  had  a  religious  sig- 
nification The  Grs.  divided  the  month  into  3  periods  of  10 
days  (decades),  and  the  Roms.  gathered  the  days  into  periods 
of  8dnys(nnndi»<e).  The  period  of  7  days,  the  \\.  proper, 
was  introduced  to  the  Roms.  and  Grs.  partly  by  Christianity, 
partly  by  the  Egyptian  astron.  and  astrology.  It  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  practical  Roms.  as  peculiarly  conven- 
ient by  its  relation  to  the  lunar  month  and  solar  yr. 


Weeks,  Feast  of.    See  PENTECOST  and  EASTER.    _ 
Weep'i'iig  [A.  -  S.jvepan]  is  an  emotional  expression 


u,g,,  ircuucuw,  accompanied  by  bowing  of  the  head  and 
body  forward  (action  of  the  flexor  muscles),  and  princi- 
pally characterized  by  a  flow  of  tears,  together -roth  facial 
contractions,  particularly  marked  m  children,  . n  which  th 
muscles  that  close  the  eyes  are  contracted,  while  the  ele- 


the pod  and  into  the  seed,  the  hole  of  entrance  effectually 
closing  up  if  the  pod  is  yet  green. 

Though  the  term  "weevil."  when  used  alone,  is  often 
very  loosely  and  incorrectly  applied  by  farmers  to  several 
insects  that  affect  wheat,  it  strictly  belongs  to  the  grain-W. 
\xi.tiiii)alus  graiiariun,L.),  which  is  the  greatest  pest  to  stored 
grain,  and  frequently  reduces  a  lot  of  wheat  to  mere  liusks 
before  its  presence  is  noticed.  The  beetle  is  about  V6  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown  color,  with  9  deeply 
punctured  striae  along  each  elytron,  and  without  win^. 
The  female  with  her  snout  makes  an  oblique  puncture  just 
under  the  skin  of  the  stored  grain,  and  lays  an  egg  therein, 
from  which  egg  there  hatches  a  whitish  grub  that  devours 
the  substance  of  the  kernel  and  undergoes  its  transforma- 
tions within  the  hull.  In  from  40  to  50  days  from  hatching 
the  perfect  W.  eats  its  way  out.  Several  generations  are 
produced  each  yr.,  and  when  the  species  is  established  it  in- 
creases at  an  alarming  rate,  particularly  in  warm  climates. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'g  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  C.  V.  HII.EY,  M.  D.] 

Wei'gel  (VALENTINE),  a  remarkable  mystic  ami  theos- 
ophist,  b.  at  Hayn,  Saxony,  in  1533.  D.  June  10,  1588. 

Weige'la,  a  shrub  found  in  China,  was  introduced  into 
Eng.  and  named  II'.  rosea,  but  afterward  found  to  be  iden- 
tical with  DttnUta,  a  genus  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Canada  in  the  18th  century.  In  the  U.  S.,  where  there  are  2 
species,  it  is  known  as  "  bush  honeysuckle." 

Weigli'Iiig-ITIaeliliies.  Weighing  is  the  direct  and 
accurate  comparison  of  a  body,  the  potential  gravity  of 
which  is  known,  with  another  body  the  gravity  of  which 
has  been  previously  ascertained,  and  which  is  taken  as 
a  standard.  The  oldest  form  of  W.-M.,  the  common  bal- 
ance, is  simply  a  lever  having  its  fulcrum  in  the  centre  and 
its  arms  of  equal  weight  and  length.  The  standard  weight 
being  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  article  to  be 
weighed  at  the  opposite  end,  and  equidistant  from  the  ful- 
crum or  point  of  suspension,  the  lever  will  be  horizontal  or 
balanced  when  the  article  to  be  weighed  is  brought  exactly 
to  the  same  weight  as  the  standard  of  weight.  The  term 
"balance  "is  therefore  applied  to  this  variety  of  weighing 
apparatus.  If,  instead  of  having  the  arms  of  the  lever  of 
equal  length,  we  make  one  of  the  arms  •->,  3,  4.  or  more  times 
the  length  of  the  other,  it  follows  that  one  unit  of  the  stand- 
ard weight  on  the  long  arm  will  balance  2,  3,  4,  or  more 
units,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  short  arm,  and  the  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  weight  on  the  latter  is  therefore  readily 
made.  This  last -indicated  apparatus  is  the  common  steel- 
yard, the  standard  weight  being  adjustable  at  any  required 
point  along  the  length  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  which 
arm  is  marked  with  a  scale  or  index  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tance from  the  fulcrum  at  which  the  movable  weight  will 
counterbalance  the  body  attached  to  the  short  arm.  Al- 
though this  scale  in  reality  indicates  the  relative  distance 
from  the  fulcrum  of  the  standard  weight  and  the  lj 
weighed,  these  distances  are  commonly  marked  in  the  units 
of  weight  If  we  vary  the  construction,  and  i 
causing  the  body  to  be  weighed  to  bear  against  the  known 
potential  gravity  of  another  or  standard  weight,  we  subst 
tute  in  place  of  the  latter  a  spring,  the  power  to  compress 
which  to  any  requisite  degree  is  known,  we  have  the  same 
result ;  for  the  resistance  of  the  spring  to  compression  up 
to  a  certain  point  being  equal,  say  to  15  or  10  bs.  a  be 
applied  to  the  spring  weighing  1  5,  or  10  Ibs.  will  of  c 
compress  it ;  and  this  degree  ot  compression  to  proper 
to  the  weight  being  marked  upon  a  scale,  the  force 
tpntial  orafttv  exerted  upon  the  article  weighed  is  ascer- 
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of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  act,  hold- 
j  and  widelv  ooen  With  adults,  facial 
xpres'sionT  wTsleys^ f  marked  Wn  with  children ;  being 
opener  t°he  expression  of  mental  sorrow  01 parable Demo- 
tions than  of  physical  pain.  W.  R.  BIBDSALX. 

Weei>in«-  Wrater,  Neb.    See  APPENDIX. 

WeeVllI '-\ -& ;«#&],  a  term  which,  when  compounded 
with  some  other  word,  is  properly  applied  to  many  snout- 
beetles  (Curculionidae),  but  more  particularly  to  the  m^cts 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bnichns  of  Linnaeus  a  familv(Biu- 
chidas)  wliich  connects  the  snout-beetles  with  the  /fat-bee 
ties  (Chrysomelidffi),  and  has  greatest  affinities ;  with 
last.    The  snout-beetles  are  characterized  by  «?  extension 
of  the  head  into  a  snout  or  proboscis,  at  the  tip  o 
the   jaws   are   placed.     By 
means  of  this  snout  the  eggs 
are  inserted  where  the  larva 
is  destined  to  live.     Their 
larvae  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, footless,  clumsy  grubs, 
with  a  horny  head,  and  live 
within  the  blossoms,  fruits, 
seeds,    stems,    or   roots   of 
plants.    Some  few  even  live 
within   leaves.      There   are 
over  400  described  N.  Amer. 
species  of  the  Curculionidae 
proper,    distributed    among 
nearly  100  genera.    The  Bru- 
chidae,  or  W.  proper,  mostly 
breed  in  the  seeds  of  legu- 
minous plants ;  their  larva? 
are    fat,    clumsy,    wrinkled 
grubs,  and  in  some  instances 
are  provided  with  short  legs. 
Their  eggs  are  not  inserted 
in  the  pods,  as  has  been  here- 
tofore  asserted  by  authori-  a,  Calandrc 
ties,  but  are  invariably  glued     <^sf™u 


tential  gravity  exerted  upon 


ai  ed  fn  the  same  manne7as  if  the  scale  was  applied  to  a 
lever  indicating  the  position  at  which  the  movable  or  stand- 
ard weujht  would  balance  a  body  having  a  certain  ratio  to 


anv  other  means  of  exerting  a  force  _— -  - 
known  we  can  in  like  manner  ascertain  the  weight  or  po- 
tentialBrevity  of  the  body  placed  to  bear  in  opposition  to 
The  production  of  accurate  weighing  apparatus,  how- 
ever is  beset  with  many  difficulties  in  practice.  To  avoid 
friction  to  reduce  the  construction  to  the  simplest  form 

SfesdrtSv^WMKawS 
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constructed  wejghing  apparatus  are  those  which 

:ry  old  form  of  balance  depends  for  its 


rm,  loaded  to  the 


degree. 


Boston  Market  Scale. 


creases  in  proportion  as 
it  is  moved  upward,  its 
place  in  relation  to  the 
scale  of  course  indicat- 
ing  the  potential  gravi- 
tyofthearticlesuspend- 
ed  from  the  short  arm. 
The  Boston  market 
scale  operates  on  much 
the  principle  of  the 
steelyard,  but  with 
greater  accuracy,  the 
heavier  weights  l>eing 
indicated  on  a  major 
scale,  and  the  smaller 
ones  on  a  minor  scale, 
both  forming  parts  pi 
article  to  be 
lie  short  arm 
an  adjusta- 
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ble  counterpoise  being  arranged  to  balance  the  weight  o 
the  beam  or  long  arm  FIG.  •>. 

of  the  lever.  The  com- 
mon balance  for  weigh- 
ing small  quantities  is 
provided  at  one  end 
with  a  pan  for  holding 
the  article.and  theother 
with  a  plate  for  holding 
the  various  weights. 
These  are  technically 
termed  "  even  bal- 
ances," and  sometimes 


*>en  Ba,ance.  with  side  sca.e  or  bean, 
tached  to  the  lever  or  beam,  and  are  sometimes  constructed 
to  be  used  either  with  weights  on  one  end  of  the  beam,  or 
with  a  supplemental  beam  having  an  adjustable  poise. 

If,  instead  of  suspending  the  body  to  be  weighed  directly 
to  one  arm  of  the  lever,  we  extend  a  rod  from  the  one  arm 
downward  to  a  frame  capable  of  a  downward  movement 
by  weight  or  pressure  applied  thereto,  we  have  the  same 
relation  of  the  article  weighed  to  the  beam  carrying  the 
standard  weight.  By  this  means  the  apparatus  is  rendered 
capable  of  use  under  many  circumstances  where  the  simpler 
balances  or  steelyards  could  not  be  employed.  This  ar- 
rangement is  in  fact  that  of  a  common  platform  scale. 
Sometimes  these  platform  scales  are  made  so  small  as  to  be 
used  on  counters  in  retail  grocery  stores  and  markets ; 
sometimes  of  a  size  sufficient  to  weigh  a  loaded  R.  R.  car. 

There  is  of  course  a  vast  difference  between  this  initial 
machine  of  100  years  ago  and  the  apparatus  of  the  present 
day.  The  most  approved  mechanism  for  weighing  heavy 
bodies  is  of  Amer.  invention  and  manufacture.  The  pioneer 
in  this  movement  was  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  who  50  yrs.  ago 
(June  13,  1881),  in  conjunction  with  E.  Fairbanks,  secured  a 
patent  on  apparatus  for  weighing  heavy  bodies ;  the  next 
year  the  same  parties  obtained  another  patent  in  the  same 
class,  and  3  yrs.  later  2  more ;  and  afterward  (Feb.  10,  1837) 
5  others.  Fairbanks's  scales  were  a  great  advance  upon  oth- 
ers previously  in  use,  although  since  excelled  by  more  recent 
inventions  and  improvements.  The  arrangement  of  the  lev- 
ers underneath  the  platform,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  suspended  and  arranged  in  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
large  scales— for  example,  the  4-ton  scale— is  illustrated  in 
the  figure  of  Fairbanks's  platform  bearings.  Each  lever  F  is 
provided  at  its  extremity  with  knife-edged  bearings  placed 
in  a  stirrup  depending,  from  the  fixed  frame  timber  A  sur- 
rounding the  pit  in  which  the  platform  and  its  adjuncts  are 
arranged.  At  a  suitable  distance  from  the  just-mentioned 
extremity  of  the  lever  are  knife-edged  bearings  G  ;  an  iron 
casting  D  extends  downward  from  the  platform  B,  and, 
passing  astride  of  the  lever  F,  rests  on  the  knife-edges  G  at 
each  side  of  said  lever.  If,  now,  the  load  to  be  weighed 
could  be  dropped  vertically  upon  the  platform  B,  this  ar- 
rangement would  be  sumcient ;  but  in  practice  the  load  is 
drawn  in  wagons  or  cars,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  on  striking  the  edge  of  the  latter  gives  it  a  posi- 
tive lateral  movement,  which  tends  to  make  the  casting  D 
scrape  upon  the  knife  -  edges  G ;  and  this  dulls  the  knife- 
Fio.  3. 


Fairbanks  Platform  Bearing. 

edges  and  impairs  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  lateral  movement  of  the  platform  B,  check- 
rods  E  are  extended  from  the  fixed  frame  timber  A  to  the 
platform,  and  are  designed  to  resist  the  lateral  strain  ex- 
erted thereon  by  the  passage  of  the  load  thereto.  If  these 
check-rods  by  the  swelling  of  the  timber  or  the  rusting  of 
the  rods  themselves  should  be  deranged  in  any  way,  they 
are  liable  to  bind  and  impair  the  reliability  of  the  scale  In 
the  Howe  scale  the  check-rods  are  dispensed  with,  and' per- 
fect freedom  secured  to  the  platform  without  involving  the 
motional  movement  or  scraping  of  the  casting  D  upon  the 
knife-edge.  The  modifications  of  weighing  apparatus  are 
very  many.  Among  them  is  the  weighmaster's  frame,  in 
which  an  ordinary  scale  or  steelyard  is  suspended  on  a 
portable  frame  from  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  by  which  the 
scale  can  be  lowered  bodily  for  adjustment  to  a  cask  or 
other  article  to  be  weighed,  and  then  lifted  clear  of  the 
floor  to  permit  the  weighing  operation,  [from  orlg.  art  in 
J.stJmv.Cyc.,  by  PROF.  JAMES  A.  WHITNEY,  LL.B  ] 

weights  and  Measures,  instrumental  means  em- 
ployed tor  the  exact  determination  of  quantities.  Such  in- 
strumentalities are  indispensable  in  science,  in  mechanical 
I  ornamental  art,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  exchanges 
which  constitute  commerce.  And  as  the  usefulness  of  a 
system  of  W.  and  M.  to  those  who  employ  it  depends  on  the 
unvarying  identity  of  its  determinations,  it  has  been  a  part 
:  the  public  policy  of  every  organized  community,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  civilization,  to  regulate  such  systems 
by  law.  The  misfortune  has  been  that,  in  past  centuries, 
this  kind  of  legislation  has  been  left  almost  wholly  in  the 


hands  of  local  magistracies,  who  have  proceeded  without 
any  attempt  at  concert ;  so  that  in  Europe,  previously  to 
1800,  scarcely  a  town  of  any  commercial  importance  could 
be  found  which  had  not  its  independent  system  of  W.  and 
M.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  while  the  medizeval  sys- 
tems of  European  W.  and  M.  are  so  almost  endlessly  vari- 
ous, the  similarity  of  their  nomenclature  throughout  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  common  origin.  All  the  way  from  Nor. 
to  the  Mediterranean  islands,  we  find  the  unit  of  length  call- 
ed everywhere  the  foot,  and  the  unit  of  weight  the  pound  ; 
and  these  terms  we  find  to  have  been  in  use  for  more  than 
2000  yrs.  The  word  "  pound  "  is  simply  the  Rom.  pondus,  a 
"  weight ;"  the  word  "  foot "  points  at  once  to  an  original 
prototype  in  nature. 

The  foot,  as  a  measure  of  length,  made  its  first  appearance 
in  Gr.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  Olympic  foot  was  derived 
from  the  foot  of  Hercules— this  is  to  say  that,  at  some  time, 
a  unit  of  length  of  determinate  value  was  adopted  for  gen- 
eral use,  in  order  to  remove  the  uncertainties  which  existed 
when  the  human  foot  was  the  measure,  and  every  man  was 
at  liberty  to  use  his  own.  After  the  adoption  of  this  deter- 
minate standard  it  became  practically  arbitrary,  and  the 
unit  of  length  could  no  longer  have  been  a  dimension  of  the 
human  person,  but  must  have  had  for  its  representative  an 
invariable  bar  of  wood  or  metal.  In  this  example  of  the 
Gr.  foot  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
units  of  measure  originated.  They  were  not  the  creation 
of  legislation.  Legislative  authorities  have  only  interposed 
to  secure  uniformity  in  systems  already  in  existence.  These 
systems  have  grown  up  in  the  rudest  stages  of  society  by  a 
sort  of  social  necessity.  Without  some  standard  of  meas- 
urement, however  imperfect,  there  can  be  no  exchange  of 
commodities  founded  on  the  idea  of  equivalence  of  value. 
And  even  in  isolation,  the  uncultivated  savage  will  have 
need  of  measures  in  providing  for  his  immediate  personal 
wants— in  the  construction  of  his  rude  dwelling,  his  gar- 
ments, his  implements  of  labor,  etc.  These  must,  of  course, 
bear  some  convenient  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
person  whose  use  they  are  designed  to  subserve  ;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  that  the  person  itself,  or  some  of 
its  members,  should  be  directly  employed  as  instruments  of 
measurement  in  their  construction.  The  probability  that 
units  of  length  originated  in  the  manner  here  suggested  is 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  the  idea  of  a  scale 
for  the  measurement  of  dimensions  involves  processes  of 
reflection  and  abstraction  which  men  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  not  learned  to  employ  ;  while  the  person,  with  its  sev- 
eral members,  is  always  present,  so  that  the  same  standards 
of  measurement  which  are  employed  in  satisfying  its  ex- 
igencies are  naturally  applied  to  other  objects  between 
which  similar  comparisons  become  necessary. 

In  regard  to  measurements  of  distance,  another  idea  sug- 
gests itself.  Before  man  had  learned  to  subjugate  animals 
to  his  service,  his  only  means  of  locomotion  were  such  as 
he  possessed  in  common  with  these  ;  and  in  estimating  the 
moderate  distances  from  his  dwelling  to  which  his  daily 
walks  might  extend,  no  expedient  would  be  more  likely  to 
suggest  itself  than  to  count  his  steps.  Thus  arose  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  itinerary  measure,  which  is  still  more  or  less 
employed  for  rude  determinations  —  i.  e.  the  pace.  The 
Roms.  employed  this  measure,  and  when  the  distances  to 
be  measured  were  such  as  to  require  a  larger  unit,  they 
used  its  third  decimal  multiple,  mille  passuum,  1000  paces, 
from  which  has  been  derived  the  "mile"  of  the  present 
day.  The  foot  is  a  unit  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
Long  before  Gr.  made  any  figure  in  hist.,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Israelites  monopolized 
whatever  of  science  and  cultivation  the  world  then  pos- 
sessed ;  and  among  these  the  cubit,  derived  from  the  length 
of  the  forearm,  of  which  it  is  the  name,  was  the  unit  of 
linear  measure.  The  cubit,  the  unit  of  the  O.  T.  was  that 
of  Cheops  when  he  built  the  first  pyramid  and  of  Ninus 
when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  With 
the  Israelites  all  the  subdivisions  of  this  unit  purported  to 
be  dimensions  of  the  person.  The  cubit  contained  2  spans  ; 
the  span,  3  palms ;  the  palm,  4  digits. 

Other  measures  derived  from  the  person,  of  which  the 
origin  or  date  is  unknown,  are  the  ell  (ulna),  derived,  like 
the  cubit,  from  the  forearm  ;  the  It.  braccio,  the  Port,  bnifa, 
the  Swiss  brache,  and  the  S.  Amer.  braza,  all  signifying  the 
length  of  the  arm  ;  the  Eng.  yard,  from  the  Sax.  gyrdan,  to 
"gird,"  as  signifying  the  girdle  or  measure  of  the  body's 
circumference ;  the  Eng.  fathom,  also  from  the  Sax.  fadnm. 
"  embrace,"  the  length  of  2  arms  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hand,  and  perhaps  the  nail,  in  Eng.,  the  pouce,  or  thumb's 
breadth,  in  Fr.,  and  the  pvlgada  in  Sp.,  and  pollegada  in 
Port.,  meaning  the  same  thing.  For  standards  larger  than 
the  person  affords,  the  names  of  measures  early  introduced 
indicate  an  equal  indefiniteness.  The  Israelites  had  the 
reed— probably  the  average  length  of  a  reed  of  the  Nile; 
the  Roms.  the  pertica,  a  "  pole  ;"  the  modern  Its.,  the  canna, 
which  may  mean  either  "  cane  "  or  "  reed  :"  the  Gers.,  the 
stab,  a  "staff;"  the  Aus.,  the  ruthe  ;  the  Dutch,  the  roede, 
and  the  Eng.,  the  rod,  all  being  different  forms  of  the  same 
word  ;  and  finally,  the  Fr.  have  the  toise,  from  the  Lat.  tesa 
[tendere,  tensum),  signifying  "  stretching,"  which  indicates 
that  the  earliest  toise  was  a  flexible  measure. 

It  is  only  for  measures  of  length  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  human  person  can  furnish  prototypes.  Measures  of 
capacity  may  have  been  derived  from  the  content  of  some 
natural  vessel,  as,  for  instance,  a  gourd  or  the  shell  of  a 
cocoanut.  The  smallest  measure  of  capacity  among  the 
Hebs. — viz.  the  log — was  estimated  by  the  rabbinists  to  be 
equal  in  volume  to  6  hen's  eggs,  a  quantity  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  water  they  displaced.  The  homer  or  chorner, 
a  measure  of  dry  capacity  among  the  same  people,  signified 
a  "  heap,"  and  the  omer,  a  dimunitive  of  this,  and  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  chomer,  signified  a  heap  also.  These  names 
ndicate  that  the  estimate  of  quantity  must  have  been  made 
3y  the  eye  alone,  and  must  have  been  vague  in  the  extreme. 
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Some  of  the  capacity-measures  in  use  among  the  Grs.  and 
Roms.  bear  names  no  less  significant.    The  cyathus  of  the 
Roms.  or  KvaOo?  of  the  Grs.  is  derived  from  <cuap,  a  "  hollow," 
and  one  of  its  meanings  is  "the  hollow  of  the  hand."    It 
was  equal  as  a  measure  to  2  «oyx<u.  "  mussel-shells,"  among 
the  Grs.,  or  2  cochlearia,  "  spoonfuls  "  (from  cochlea,  a  "  snail- 
shell  "),  among  the  Roms.    The  cyathus  of  the  Roms.  was 
also  defined  to  be  as  much  as  one  could  swallow  at  a  gulp. 
The  use  of  weights  implies  some  acquaintance  with  the 
balance,  and  therefore  some  degree  of  advancement  in  the 
arts  of  industry.    Weights  were  therefore  not  introduced 
till  some  time  after  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  prob- 
ably surface,  had  become  familiar.    Measures  of  surface 
were  naturally  derived  from  those  of   length.     These  4 
classes — viz.  measures  of  length,  of  surface,  of  volume,  and 
of  weight— are  all  that  are  commonly  understood  in  speak- 
ing of  W.  and  M.    But  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  these  is  the  measure  of  value  (treated  under  MONEY 
and  COINAGE  :  TIME   (treated  under  that  title  and  under 
CALENDAR)  ;  temperature  (treated  under  HEAT,  THERMOM- 
ZTRY,  and  PYROMETER),  and  angular  quantity  (treated  under 
TRIGONOMETRY).    Though  the  descriptions  of  quantity  to  be 
measured  requiring  consideration  here  are  only  the  4  first 
above  enumerated,  yet  the  numbers  of  systems  of  measure- 
ment which  have  been  simultaneously  in  use  in  the  same 
country  and  among  the  same  peoples  have  been  usually 
much  greater,  and  in  our  own  country  are  even  so  still. 
Thus,  of  measures  of  length  there  are  at  present  among  us 
one  unit  for  carpentry  and  mechanics,  the  foot ;  another  for 
textile  fabrics,  the  yard ;  another  for  field-surveying,  the 
chain  ;  and  another  for  road-measure,  the  mile.    The  foot 
is  subdivided  to  inches  and  lines,  or  inches  and  binary  sub- 
multiples  ;  the  yard,  to  quarters  and  nails ;  the  chain,  to 
links  and  decimals;  and  the  mile,  to  furlongs  and  rods. 
The  superficial  measures,  which  are  the  squares  of  these 
units,  are  equally  diverse,  with  the  addition  of  the  agrarian 
dimension  of  the  acre.   Of  capacity-measures,  there  are,  for 
liquids,  the  gallon,  quart,  pint,  and  gill ;  for  cereals  and 
other  dry  substances,  the  bushel  and  peck  ;  for  firewood, 
the  cord ;  for  coal,  the  chaldron ;  and  for  engineering,  the 
cubic  perch.    Of  weights,  there  are,  for  ordinary  commerce, 
the  avoirdupois  pound,  with  its  sexdecimal  subdivisions, 
and  for  large  masses  its  irregular  multiples  of  the  quarter, 
hundred,  and  ton  ;  for  bullion,  plate,  and  coin,  the  pound 
troy,  irregularly  subdivided ;  for  drugs  and  medicines,  the 
apothecaries'  pound,  equal  to  the  troy  pound,  but  differ- 
ently subdivided  :  and  for  gems,  the  carat.  When  the  neces- 
sities of  organized  society  demanded  that  W.  and  M.  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  the  rude  natural  standards  previously 
in  use  were  of  course  abandoned.   Attempts  were  also  made 
to  connect  the  measures  of  capacity  with  those  of  length, 
by  prescribing  their  linear  dimensions ;  and  weights  were 
connected  with  measures  of  capacity,  by  taking  as  a  unit 
the  quantity  by  weight  of  water,  wine,  or  some  cereal  grains 
which  would  "fill  a  given  measure.    Or  this  latter  process 
was  reversed,  and  weights  were  emptoyed  to  determine 
measures  of  capacity— a  method  which  in  modern  times  is 
of  universal  acceptance. 

The  W  and  M.  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  have  been  derived  from 
G.  Brit.  The  earnest  legislation  of  G.  Brit,  however,  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  which  is  contained  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  under  Henry  III., 
throws  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  Brit.  W.  and  M.,  but 
only  declares  that  they  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
realm  A  later  statute  of  1266  founded  measures  of  weight 
upon  determinate  numbers  of  wheat-corns.  Moreover,  in 
this  early  period,  as  among  the  ancs.,  the  units  of  commer- 
cial weight  were  also  units  of  coin-weight.  Thus,  the  stat- 
ute referred  to  provided  that  "an  English  penny,  called  a 
sterling,  round  and  without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh  32 
wheat-corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  20  pence  do  make 
an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  1  pound,  and  8  pounds  do  make  a 
gallon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London 
bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter."  The  Ib.  thus 
determined  known  as  the  tower  Ib.,  or  the  sterling  or  east- 
erling  Ib.,  continued  to  regulate  the  metrological  system 
of  England  down  to  1496,  when  it  was  superseded  for  this 
purpose  by  the  troy  Ib.  It  was  a  Ib.  of  15  ounces,  each 
ounce  being  equal  to  360  troy  grains,  or  to  H  of  a  troy 
ounce  ;  whence  the  weight,  of  the  penny  sterling  was  only 
22U  grains  troy.  The  easterling  Ib.  was  the  Ib.  of  the  i 
nations  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng.  in  tl 
time  of  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion.  It  is  matter  of  controversy 
at  what  period  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  Ibs.  were  intri 
duced  into  England.  The  earliest  statute  in  which  the  troy 
Ib.  is  mentioned  is  one  of  1414,  intended  to  regulate  the 
charges  of  goldsmiths  for  gilding  silver  plate.  In  1496  how 
everfit  was  by  statute  substituted  for  the  sterling  Ib.  foi 
the  regulation  of  measures  of  capacity,  the  sterling  ID 
tinuing  to  be  used  at  the  mint :  but  by  a  subsequent  statute 
of  1527.  this  last  was  definitely  abolished.  As  to  the  name 
of  the  Ib.  troy,  the  parliamentary  corns,  were  of  opinion  1 
it  refers  to  the  monkish  name  of  Tray  ^oi-antgiveni 
and  therefore  means  simply  Lond.  weight  The  same >coms 
suppose  the  name  avoirdupois,  which  is  that  of  the  wugl at 
by  which  heavy  or  bulky  goods  have  been  weighed  in  Eng 
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raham.  the  eminent  horologist,  prepared  for  the  society  a 
standard  yard  in  1742.    In  ISIS  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed which  recommended  the  adoption  of  certain  specific 
)rovisions  of  law  for  the  construction,  verification,  and 
ireservation  of  the  public  standards  of  W.  and  M.  :  and. 
nregard  to  measures  of  capacity,  the  abolition  of  the  exist- 
ng  system  and   the   adoption   of   an   entirely  new  one. 
The  recommendations  of  tne  commission  were  embodied  in 
a  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  ls~.  and 
inally  passed  June  17.  1824,  to  go  into  operation  Jan.  1.  1826. 
This  Dill  enacted  that  "  the  straight  line  or  distance  l>et\veen 
;he  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight 
jrass  rod  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
1'ommons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures  '  Standard  Yard, 
1760,'  are  engraved,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 
to  be,  the  original  and  genuine  standard  of  that  measure  of 
length  or  linear  extension  called  a  yard ;"  and  that  the  same 
distance,  "  the  brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  62  dt •_- 
by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  de- 
nominated, the  'Imperial  Standard  Yard, 'and  shall  be,  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit,  or  only  measure  of  exten- 
sion wherefrom  or  whereby  all  other  measures  of  extension 
whatsoever,  whether  the  same  be  linear,  superficial,  or 
solid,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained."  The  bill 
then  proceeded  to  provide  that,  in  case  such  standard  should 
be  "  lost,  destroyed,  defaced  or  otherwise  injured,"  it  should 
be  restored  by  reference  to  the  length  of  "  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time  in  the  lat.  of  Lond.  in  a 
vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea :"  which  length  was  declared 
to  be  39.1393  inches.    In  regard  to  weights,  it  declared  a 
brass  one-pound  weight  made  in  the  year  1758,  then  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  au- 
thentic, and  to  be  "  the  original  and  genuine  standard  meas- 
ure of  weight :"  and  proceeded  to  say  that  "  such  brass 
weight  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated  the  '  Imperial 
Standard  Troy  Pound,'  and  shall  be.  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  be,  the  unit,  or  only  standard  measure  of  weight  from 
which  all  other  weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and 
ascertained."    It  further  declared  that  the  said  standard 
pound  shall  contain  12  ounces  of  20  pennyweights,  each 
pennyweight  containing  24  grains,  "  so  that  5760  such  grains 
shall  be  a  troy  pound  :  and  that  7000  such  grains  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound  avoirdupois."    For 
the  case  in  which  such  pound  should  be  "  lost,  destroyed, 
defaced  or  otherwise  injured,"  provision  was  made  for  it 
restoration  by  reference  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
water,  which,  as  weighed  in  a  vacuum,  "  by  brass  weights 
also  hi  a  vacuum,  at  the  temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,"  was  declared  to  be  "equal  to  252.724  grains, 
of  which,  as  aforesaid,  the  imperial  standard  troy  pound  con- 
tains 5760.    As  to  measures  of  capacity,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  standard  measure,  whether  for  liquids  or  for  dry  goods, 
should  be  the  gallon,  containing,  at  the  temperature  of  62° 
F.,  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  10  pounds  avoirdupois 
weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  the  air ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  measure  of  brass  was  ordered,  which 
was  to  be  called  the  "  Imperial  Standard  Gallon.' 
further  declared  that  the  standard  gallon  ascertained  by 
this  act  is  equal  in  bulk  to  277.274  cubic  inches  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62°  F.    Before  the  final  passage  of  this  bill,  in 
1824,  the  weight  of  the  cubic  inch  of  water  weighed  by  brass 
weights  in  air  (declared  to  be  252.458  grs.  at  62°  F.  and  3 
niches  barometric  pressure)  was  substituted  for  the  weight 
in  vacua  above  given. 

Early  in  the  colonial  history  of  the  L .  S.  the  British  ex- 
chequer standards  of  W.  and  M.  had  been  legalized  by 
many  of  the  colonial  legislatures.    Thus,  in  \  a.,  by  an  act 
of  Feb  23,  1631-32,  it  was  ordained  "that  a  barrel  of  corn 
should  be  accounted  5  bushels  of  Winchester  measure 
which  was  then  the  Brit,  bushel :  and  another  act,  of  Oct. 
5    1646    provided  that  "no  merchant  or  trader,  wnetn< 
Eng  or  Dutch,  shall  trade  with  other  weights  and  measures 
than  according  to  the  statute  of  Part,  in  such  cases  pro- 
vided."   In  Miss.  also,  in  1730,  a  set  of  brass  and  copper 
avoirdupois  W.  and  M.  was  imported  from  the  Bnt. 
chequer  and  hi  1765  the  treas.  was  required  to  procure  a 
bKce  and  a  nest  of  troy  weights.    After  the  "evolution 
by  act  of  Feb.  26, 1800,  the  prm.  provisions  of  the  colonial 
statutes  in  regard  to  W.  and  M.  were  .confirmed    Jn  Conn 
after  the  Revolution,  it  was  enacted  (Oct  1800) 
bra«*  measures,  the  property  of  this  State,  kept   at  the 
treasur^hat  is  to  say,  /half-bushel  ™^u«  WW.*^ 
cubic  inches,  very  near,  a  peck  measure,  and  a  half-f 
measure  when  reduced  to  a  just  propoition-be  the  stand- 
£d  of  the  corn-measures  of  this  State  which  are  called  by 
fhose  names  respectively;  that  the  brass  measures  ordered 
to  be  provided  by  this  assembly-one  of  the  capac  t> .  oi  . 
cubic  Pinches.  and  the  other  of  the  capacity  of  i«  cu»  i 
inches  — shall  be,  when  procured,  the  first  of       em  tin 
standard  ofa  wine-gallon.Pand  the  other  thestandard  of  the 
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measures  respectively:  and  that  the   brass  weights.  _th. 
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Ibs.  of  distilled  water  at  maximum  density.  In  the  same 
code  it  was  also  provided  that  the  standard  yard  should 
bear  to  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  Columbia  Coll., 
New  York,  in  racito,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  proportion 
of  1.000,000  to  1,086,141.  lu  the  revised  statutes  of  1851,  how- 
ever, these  provisions  were  abolished,  and  the  standards 
furnished  by  the  bureau  of  W.  and  M.  of  the  treas.  dept.  at 
AVash  were  made  the  standards  for  the  State.  N.  J. ,in  Aug. 
1725  adopted  the  exchequer  standards  of  Eng.  The  same 
was  done  in  Pa.  in  1700,  in  Del.  in  1705,  and  in  Md.  in  1671. 
N  C.  prohibited,  between  1734  and  1758,  the  use  of  any  v\ . 
and  M  but  such  as  should  be  constructed  "  according  to  the 
standard  in  the  Eng.  exchequer."  S.  C.,  in  1768,  passed  an 
act  requiring  the  public  treas.  to  procure  avoirdupois  W. 
of  brass  or  other  metal,  and  also  a  bushel  and  other  M.  of 
capacity,  " according  to  the  standard  of  London."  The  case 
of  La.  was  peculiar.  Before  the  acquisition  of  that  terr.  by 
the  U.  S.  the  W.  and  M.  used  in  the  prov.  were  those  of  the 
old  standard  of  Paris.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Dec.  21, 
1814,  required  the  gov.  to  procure,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  W.  and  M.  corresponding  with  those  used  by  the 
revenue  officers  of  the  U.  S.,  to  be  deposited  with  the  sec. 
of  state,  and  to  serve  as  the  general  standard  for  the  State. 

The  origin  of  the  standards  now  in  actual  use  in  the  U.  S. 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  article  GALLON,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  There  is  no  act  of  Cong,  on 
the  statute-book  directly  establishing  any  standard,  whether 
of  length  or  weight  or  capacity  (except  for  coinage  purposes 
the  troy  pound).  But  Cong,  has  provided  by  law  that  copies 
of  the  standards  constructed  by  executive  authority  in  the 
treas.  dept.,  which  are  identical  with  the  Brit,  as  to  length 
and  weight,  and  which  represent  as  to  capacity  the  wine- 
gal,  of  Queen  Anne  (of  231  cubic  inches)  and  the  Winchester 
bushel  (of  2150.42  cubic  inches),  shall  be  presented  to  the 
govts.  of  all  the  States.  A  similar  distribution  has  also  been 
ordered  of  metric  standards. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  that  our  present  system  of  W.  and 
M.  will  be  permanently  maintained,  and  that  Eng.  will  main- 
tain hers  also,  it  must  be  always  a  subject  of  regret  that  the 
capacity  measures  of  the  U.  S.  were  regulated  upon  pat- 
terns which  G.  Brit,  had,  only  a  few  yrs.  previously,  defi- 
nitely discarded.  Early  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
const.,  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  system  of  W.,  M.,  and 
moneys  for  all  the  States  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  many  leading  Amer.  statesmen.  So  far  as 
money  is  concerned,  the  object  was  very  early  accomplished, 
by_  the  adoption,  in  1792,  of  the  dollar  for  a  monetary  unit, 
with  decimal  multiples  and  subdivisions.  Nevertheless,  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  metrological  reform  then  going  on  in 
Fr.,  and  promising  to  become  continental,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also  ;  and  there 
were  not  a  few  who  believed  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the 
highest  political  wisdom  to  introduce  here  the  simple  and 
beautiful  decimal  system  founded  on  the  metre.  This  feel- 
ing found  expression  in  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Reps, 
adopted  Dec.  14, 1819,  calling  on  the  sec.  of  state— at  that 
time  Mr.  John  Qulnoy  Adams— to  report  to  the  House  "  a 
statement  relative  to  the  regulations  and  standards  for  W. 
and  M.  in  the  several  States,  and  relative  to  proceedings  in 
foreign  countries  for  establishing  uniformity  of  W.  and  M.,  to- 
gether with  such  a  plan  for  fixing  'the  standard  of  W.  and 
M.  for  the  U.  S.  as  he  might  deem  most  proper  for  their  adop- 
tion." An  opportunity  was  here  presented,  such  as  rarefy 
occurs  to  a  statesman,  of  rendering  his  country  a  service  des- 
tined to  be  memorable  for  all  time  ;  and  Mr.  Adams  missed 
the  opportunity.  His  report,  made  in  1821,  was  altogether 
discouraging  to  the  friends  of  metrological  reform.  It  was, 
moreover,  so  far  from  being  a  model  of  logical  method  as 
utterly  to  bewilder  the  most  attentive  reader,  and  to  make 
it  difficult  clearly  to  state  its  points  so  that  they  might  be 
met  with  argument.  But  no  further  argument  was  at- 
tempted. The  fog  of  the  report  enveloped  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  lost  to  sight  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Five 
yrs.  after  this  report  was  rendered,  Eng.  abolished  her 
whole  system  of  measures  of  capacity,  from  which  ours 
were  derived,  and  replaced  it  by  the  imperial  measures, 
which  she  still  maintains.  Yet  only  6  yrs.  later,  these  same 
measures,  discredited  and  abandoned  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  executive  depts.  at  Wash., 
and  without  any  legislation  by  Cong.,  were  fastened  upon 
us  ;  and  the  uniformity  between  ourselves  and  the  mother- 
country,  was,  in  this  part  of  our  system,  lost  forever. 

Nothing  has  been  said,  except  incidentally,  in  this  article 
in  regard  to  the  hist,  of  the  metric  system  of  W.  and  M 
now  so  widely  prevalent  throughout  the  world.  The  use 
of  this  system  has  been  made  legal,  though  not  compulsory, 
in  the  U.  S.  One  remark  may  be  added,  before  concluding 
as  to  the  mode  of  adjusting  or  verifying  standard  W  and 
M.  The  adjustment  of  W.  requires  no  explanation,  except 
to  remark  that  neither  the  W.  under  trial  nor  the  prototype 
standards  must  be  touched  by  the  hand,  as  any  moisture  or 
oxidation  would  vitiate  the  result.  They  must  be  moved 
by  instruments  constructed  for  the  purpose,  which,  to  pre- 
vent abrasion,  are  armed  with  buckskin.  The  verification 
of  measures  of  length  is  made  by  means  of  what  is  called  a 
comparator,  a  piece  of  mechanism  upon  which  the  bar  to 
be  verified  may  be  placed  and  determined  in  length  by 
closely  divided  scales  and  verniers  with  microscopic  ob- 
servation, or  by  micrometers  with  finely  divided  screws 
and  large  screw-heads,  divided  on  their  circumferences  to 
one  or  more  hundred  parts.  If  the  bar  is  an  end-measure, 
or  one  in  which  the  distance  between  the  terminal  surfaces 
gives  the  dimension  required,  the  comparator  is  furnished 
with  levers  called  paint,  touching  the  extremities  of  the  bar 
by  one  end,  while  the  other  and  longer  arm  traverses  a 
divided  arc.  If  it  is  a  line  measure,  or  one  in  which  the 
required  dimension  is  the  distance  between  2  lines  delicately 
traced  on  one  side,  micrometer  microscopes  are  used  to  ob- 
serve these  lines,  and  the  bar  is  not  touched.  Measure- 
ments may  thus  be  made  to  fractions  almost  incredibly 


minute— less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mikron  (the  Viooo  part  of  a 
millimetre),  say  the  Viooooo  of  an  inch.  To  secure  uniform- 
ity of  temperature,  the  whole  apparatus  is  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  pulverized  ice. 

Measures  of  capacity  are  verified  by  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  pure  water  they  will  contain  at  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density  (3.945°  C.  or  39.101°  F.).  During  the 
process  of  weighing,  the  measure  is  closed  by  means  of  a 
plate  of  glass  ground  truly  plane,  the  upper  edge  or  rim 
of  the  measure  being  similarly  ground.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  possible,  by  any  exercise  of  dexterity,  to  fill  an 
open  vessel  exactly  full  of  liquid,  and  no  more ;  nor,  sup- 
posing that  condition  reached,  could  it  be  verified  by  simple 
observation.  Should  any  air-bubbles  be  inclosed  within  the 
covering,  they  are  brought  by  management  to  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  where  there  is  a  small  perforation  through  which 
the  deficiency  of  fluid  may  be  supplied.  The  filling  having 
been  perfectly  accomplished,  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  and 
the  cover  are  then  carefully  dried  before  weighing.  Though 
the  requisition  is  that  the  standard  shall  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  water  at  maximum  density,  and  under  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  30  inches,  yet  the  actual  weighings  are 
made  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  in  any_  state  of  the 
barometer ;  the  test-weight  which  the  vessel  is  to  contain 
being  that  which  the  expansion  of  the  material  from  the 
standard  temperature  to  the  temperature  of  observation 
would  adapt  it  to  hold,  of  the  liquid  which  also  expands 
simultaneously. 

The  standards  now  used  as  prototypes  in  the  bureau  of 
W.  and  M.  of  the  U.  S.  are,  for  length,  a  copy  of  the  Brit, 
imperial  yard,  obtained  in  1856  ;  and  for  weight,  a  copy  of 
the  Brit,  imperial  troy  lb.,  obtained  in  1827,  and  made  by  act 
of  Cong,  of  the  following  yr.  the  standard  for  the  coinage. 
It  is  deposited  at  the  prin.  mint  in  Phila.  (For  information 
in  regard  to  particular  W.  and  M.,  see  their  several  titles.) 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Weights,  measures,  and  Moneys,  Metric  Sys- 
tem of.  See  METRIC  SYSTEM,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Weimar,  wl'mar,  town  of  Ger.,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  Ilm,  is  a  quiet,  neat,  and  friendly 
place,  though  rather  indifferently  built.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere is  impregnated  with  the  remembrance  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland,  and  the  life  the  town  wit- 
nessed when  these  men  resided  here.  Pop.  19,944. 

Weimar,  DUKE  OF.    See  BERNHARD. 

Weir,  weer  (ROBERT  WALTER),  b.  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
June  18,  1803,  became  a  successful  painter  at  19 ;  studied  3 
yrs.  in  It.,  returning  1827;  was  prof,  of  perspective  in  the 
National  Acad.  of  Design  1830-34 ;  succeeded  Charles  R. 
Leslie  as  instructor  in  drawing  at  W.  Pt.  1834,  and  became 
full  prof,  there  in  1846.  Among  his  best  -  known  works 
are  the  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Wash.  ;  Indian  Captives,  in  Boston  Athenaeum, 
and  The  Landing  of  Hendrick  Hudson. 

Weiss,  wlss  (JOHN),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  28,  1818, 
grad.  from  Harvard  in  1837  :  entered  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1840  ;  grad.  from  the  Divinity  School,  and  settled 
in  Watertown  in  1843 ;  withdrew  on  account  of  strong  anti- 
slavery  opinions,  and  went  in  1847  to  New  Bedford ;  left 
soon  by  reason  of  ill-health  :  spent  some  yrs.  in  repose, 
quiet  study,  and  travel ;  was  minister  again  in  Watertown 
1859-70  ;  retired  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  lit. ;  pub.  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Amer.  Relic/ion,  etc. 
Mr.  W.  was  a  leading  disciple  of  the  Transcendental  philos., 
an  ardent  abolitionist  in  the  days  of  slavery,  a  zealous 
champion  in  the  cause  of  woman's  political  emancipation, 
and  an  apostle  of  rationalism  in  religion.  D.  Mar.  9,  1879. 

Weltzel,  wlt'sel  (GODFREY),  b.  at  Cin.,  O.,  Nov.  1,  1835, 
grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1855 ;  employed  in  con- 
struction of  fortifications  about  New  Orleans  until  1859, 
when  transferred  to  W.  Pt.  as  assistant  prof,  of  engineering ; 
in  Jan.  1861  was  ordered  to  duty  with  Co.  A,  Engineers; 
served  in  the  defence  of  Ft.  Pickens  Apr.-Sept.  1861 ;  was 
chief  engineer  dept.  of  the  O.  Oct. -Dec.  1861.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  W.  was 
selected  as  chief  engineer.  Commissioned  brig.  -  gen.  of 
volunteers  Sept.  16,  1862,  he  cleared  the  enemy  from  the  La 
Fourche  dist.,  the  battle  of  Labadieville  occurring  Oct.  27. 
Remained  in  possession  of  the  dist.  until  Apr.  1863,  when, 
dispersing  the  enemy,  he  joined  his  force  to  that  besieging 
Port  Hudson,  and  during  the  siege  was  in  command  of  a 
division,  and  upon  its  surrender  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  1st  division  of  the  19th  corps  and  ordered  to  Donaidson- 
ville ;  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Sabine  Pass.  In  Apr. 
1864  he  was  ordered  to  Va.,  and  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  and  in  command  of  2d  division  of  18th 
corps  was  engaged  in  the  various  operations  of  that  army, 
including  the  actions  near  Drury's  Bluff;  in  command  of 
18th  corps  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Ft.  Harrison.  In 
Nov.  1864  was  promoted  to  maj.-gen.,  and  in  Dec.  placed  in 
command  of  25th  corps.  The  troops  N.  of  the  Appomattox 
were  assigned  to  his  command  in  Mar.  1865,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Apr.  3  he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Commanded  a  military  dist.  in  Tex.  Apr.  1865  to 
Mar.  1866,  when  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He 
became  lieut.-col.  of  engineers,  1882.  D.  Mar.  19,  1884. 

Welck'er  (FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB),  b.  at  Grunberg,  Hesse, 
Nov.  4,  1784,  was  appointed  prof,  of  archaeology  at  Giessen 
in  1809 ;  volunteered  in  the  Fr.  campaigns  1814-16 ;  became 
prof,  at  Gottingen  in  1816,  and  at  Bonn  in  1819.  He  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  study  of  Gr.  lit.  and  art,  both  by  his 
lectures  and  by  his  numerous  writings,  of  which  the  prin. 
are  Die  JSschylische  Trilogie,  Die  griechischen  Tragodien  mit 
Riicksicht  auf  denepischen  Cyklut,  Griechische  Gotterlehre,  etc. 
D.  Dec.  17,  1868. 

Weld,  Wold,  or  Dyer's  Weed  [Lat.  Reseda  luteola  ; 
Fr.  gande;  Ger.  Gelbkraut  or  Wau],  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  often  growing  wild,  which  is  a  native  of  the  S.  parts 
of  Europe,  but  has  been  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  It  contains 
a  yellow  coloring-matter  termed  luteoline,  which  is  highly 
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esteemed  for  its  durability,  and  ranks  among  the  vegetable 
dyes  next  to  the  Per.  berry. 

Weld  (.THEODORE  D WIGHT),  b.  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  Nov. 
3,  1803,  ed.  at  Hamilton  Coll. ;  studied  theol.  at  Lane  Sem., 
Cin.,  O. ;  headed  the  secession  of  most  of  the  students  of 
that  inst.  to  Oberlin  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  an  anti- 
slavery  society  by  the  board  of  trustees;  became  an  anti- 


Persons  of  acute  observation  acquire  bv  long  practice  a 
wonderful  skill  in  detecting  the  h"ii<-i<i  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  water  at  accessible  depths  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Paramelle.  a  Fr.  priest  of  the  hist  generation, 
claims  to  have  discovered  and  revealed  more  than  10.000 


iff    uiHuiiwiu  j  apcuu  oovcicii  »c»»iuii»  »L  \\  aou.  1841-43,  WOrk- 

ihg  with  anti-slavery  members  of  Cong. ;  established  in  1854 
a  school  of  a  high  class  at  Eagleswood,  N.  J.,  in  which  col- 
ored pupils  received  especial  attention. 

Welde  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1590,  grad.  at  Trinity 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  1613  ;  took  orders  in  theCh.  of  Eng. ;  emi- 
grated to  N.  Eng. ;  arrived  at  Boston  June  5,  1632 ;  was 
ordained  the  following  month  as  first  minister  of  the  ch.  of 
Roxbury ;  received  in  Nov.  as  a  colleague  the  celebrated 
John  Eliot ;  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  as  an  opponent  of  her  peculiar  doctrines  1637  ; 
was  associated  with  Eliot  and  Richard  Mather  in  1639  in 
making  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  known  as  the  "  Bay 
Psalm-book"  (The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  faithfully  translated 
into  Eng.  Metre,  Cambridge,  1640) ;  was  sent  with  Hugh 
Peters  to  Eng.  in  1641  as  agent  for  the  colony ;  remained  in 
Eng. ;  was  afterward  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Gateshead,  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  accompanied  Lord  Forbes  to  Ire., 
and  resided  there  some  time ;  subsequently  returned  to 
Eng.,  and  was  ejected  from  his  living  for  nonconformity 
1662.  Wrote  A  Short  Story  of  the  Rise,  Reign,  and  Ruin  of  the 
Antinomians,  Familists,  and  Libertines,  that  infected  the  Chs. 
ofN.  Eng.,  etc.  D.  Mar.  23,  1662. 

Weld'lng,  a  term  applied  to  a  phenomenon  exhibited 
by  iron,  platinum,  and  probably  some  other  metals,  consist- 
ing in  the  assumption  at  a  certain  temperature  of  a  glu- 
tinous cohesion  between  surfaces,  accompanied,  in  the  case 
of  iron,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  plasticity  and  viscos- 
ity It  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties,  in  a  prac- 
tical sense,  of  both  iron  and  platinum,  for  without  it  neither 
of  these  valuable  metals  could  be  readily  or  cheaply  obtained 
in  large  homogenous  masses. 

Wel'liaven  (JOHAN  SEBASTIAN  CAMMERMEIER),  b.  at 
Bergen  Nor.,  Dec.  22,  1807,  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Chris- 
tiania  ;  began  to  lecture  on  philos.  in  1840 ;  was  appointed 
prof  in  1846.  In  1832  he  pub.  Henrik  Wergelands  Digtekvnst 
og  Character,  and  thereby  opened  that  memorable  contro- 
versy which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Nor.  lit.  In  18d 
he  pub.  that  book  which  became  the  centre  of  the  whole 
contest,  Norges  Damrinci  D.  Nov.  8,  1872 

Wel'ker  (MARTIN),  b.  in  Knox  co.,  O.,  Apr.  2o,  1819,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1840 ;  was  clerk  of  Holmes  co  court 
1846-51  and  judge  of  common  pleas  for  the  6th  dist.  I8ol-ob  ; 
settled  at  Wooster,  and  was  elected  lieut.-gov.  as  a  Rep. 
1857 '  served  in  the  early  part  of  the  c.  war  as  judge-advo- 
cate ;  was  assistant  adjutant-gen,  of  0. 1862,  and  superintend- 
ed the  draft  in  that  State ;  delegate  to  Phiia.  Loyalists  con- 
vention 1866 ;  sat  in  Cong.  1865-71,  and  was  appointed  in 
1873  U.  S.  judge  for  N.  dist.  of  O. 

Well  [A.-S  weallan,  to  "  gush  out "].  Welt,  like  the  Ger 
Brunnen,  originally  signified  a  natural  flowing  spring,  and 
some  mineral  springs  are  still  called  wells  Living  springs 
were  the  only  sources  of  drinkable  water  known  to  primi- 
tive man,  and  though  excavated  wells  are  among  the  most 
anc  of  human  permanent  constructions,  they  are  too  labori- 
ous,'too  costly,  and  require  too  great  an  amount  of  mechan- 
ical skill  to  have  been  executed  until  the  arts  had  made  a 
considerable  progress.  In  pastoral  life  water  is  the  first 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  camp.  The  nomad  Bed- 
ouins now  rarely  if  ever  dig  wells.  For  their  small  herds 
the  slender  threads  of  living  water  found  here  and  there  m 
the  desert  suffice.  Anc.  writers  speak  of  wells  in  the  N.  Afr. 
desert  several  hundred  ft.  deep,  and  their  accounts  have 
been  confirmed  by  modern  travellers ;  but  in  a  large  part  of 
that  waste  a  continuous  sheet  of  water  exists  at  depths  so 
moderate  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  cutting  through  the  bed 
of  indurated  sand  which  overlies  it.  The  wells  of  the  Sahara 
are  square  excavations,  not  walled  up  with  stone,  but  lined 
with  a  framework  of  palm-trunks.  In  the  East .wells  are 
generally  round,  but  sometimes .square .and  when not  cut 


a  small  iron  nine,  provided  wiui  a  perioraied  noiiow  eoni- 
cal  point  of  steel,  a  few  feet  into  the  ground  and  applying 
a  hand-pump  to  the  orifice,  deserves  special  notice  as  an 
economical  and  speedy  process. 

Wel'ler  (.JOHN  B.).  b.  in  o.  about  1«12.  was  a  Dem.  M.  C. 
1S39-45;  was  lieut.-col.  of  Morgan's  O.  regiment  in  the  M--X 
war,  and  became  its  commander  on  the  death  of  C'ol.  Morgan 
at  the  battle  of  Monterey;  was  the  first  coin,  to  Mex.  uudei 
the  Treaty  of  Goadatape  Hidalgo  WN;  settled  in  •  al.  1M'.>; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1851-57,  gov.  of  Cal.  1XV<  tin.  minister  to 
Mex.  1860-61,  and  delegate  to  the  national  Dem.  convention 
at  Chicago  1864.  D.  Aug.  17,  1875. 

Welle*  (Ei)WAUi)  K.».  D.  I).,  b.  at  Waterloo.  N.  Y.,  about 
1834,  grad.  at  Hobart  College  :  studied  theol.  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson ;  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  about  1857 ;  was  many 
yrs.  minister  of  the  Epis.  ch.  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  was  con- 
secrated bp.  of  Wis.  Oct.  25.  1874. 

Wellea  (GIDEON),  b.  at  Glastonbury,  Conn..  July  1.  I-"-1. 
ed.  at  the  Epis.  acad.  at  Cheshire  and  at  Norwich  t  niv. ; 
studied  law ;  ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  Time*,  a 
Dem.  paper,  1826-37  ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1827- 
35,  P.  M.  of  Hartford  1836-41,  State  comptroller  1842-46,  and 
hief  of  a  bureau  in  the  navy  dept.  1846-49 ;  was  an  original 
nember  of  the  Rep.  party,  and  chairman  of  the  Conn,  dele 
ation  at  the  Chicago  convention,  where  he  was  influential 
i  securing  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency : 
ras  sec.  of  the  navy  through  administrations  of  Lincoln  and 
ohnson  ;  wrote  largely  for  the  press.    I).  Feb.  11,  1878. 
Wellesley,  welz'le,  on  R.  R.,  Norfolk  co..  Muss.,  15  m. 
V.  by  S.  of  Boston.    Pop.  not  in  census.   Contains  WELLES- 
ET  COLLEGE  ;  see  APPENDIX. 
Wellesley  (ARTHUR).    See  WELLINGTON. 
Wellesley    (RICHARD    COLLEY),    MARQUIS    WKI.I.KM.KV. 
K  G    D  C  L.,  and  earl  of  Morningt on,  brother  of  the  first 
duke  of  Wellington,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire.,  June  20,  1760,  ed.  at 
:ton  and  at  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.;  in  1781  took  his  seat  in  the 
rish  House  of  Peers  ;  advocated  in  the  Irish  Pan.,  during  the 
egency  debate  of  1789,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
mnce  during  the  malady  of  the  king ;  was  made  one  of 
he  lords  of  the  treas.,  a  member  of  the  Irish,  and  sub- 
equently  (1793)  of  the  Brit.,  privy  council ;  gave  especial 
ittention  to  the  affairs  of  India ;  appointed  gov. -gen.  of 
ndia  Oct.  4, 1797;  arrived  at  Calcutta  May  1798;  found  the 
native  powers  of  India  ripe  for  a  struggle  against  Brit, 
cendency,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  Bonaparte,  who 
was  then  in  possession  of  Egypt,  was  meditating  an  exp 
ion  to  Ind.,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  celel 
id  Tippoo,  sultan  of  Mysore ;  sent  a  sma  1  Brit,  force  ir 
the  terrs.  of  the  nizam,  ordering  him  to  disband  his  levies 
and  to  surrender  124  Fr.  officers;  despatched  Gen.  Ha 
with  an  army  of  only  20,000  men  against  the  cap.  of  Mysoi 
Feb  3,  1799,  coming  himself  to  Madras  to  superintend  t 
operations/which  resulted  in  the  stormi^  of  Seringapatam 
and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  May  4;  divided  the  tern,,  o  :  My- 
sore with  the  nizam,  and  made  Ins  brother,  col.  •«"« 
Wellesley,  gov.  of  Seringapatam    July  1799 .  wa* ore 
Marquis  Wellesley  in  the  peerage  of  Ire  Dec.  £ 
ed  his  attention  with  great  success  to  the  commerem  11 tei 
ests  and  the  internal  organization  of  the  Brit,  amp™  *? 
India;  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  shah  of  Per,  w 
suited  in  the  fall  of  the  celebrated  Afghan  conmiererX.; 
maum  Shah,  who  had  for  yrs.  disturbed  the  tt  .  of In 1  a  I  > 
his  formidable  hordes;  sent  in  1801  a  force  of 
unde?  Gen.  Baird,  up  the  Red  Sea  to  co-operate  ?v>   -    -e; 


with  any  apparatus  for  raising  the  water,  ^  . 
expected  to  furnish  his  own  rope  and  bucket. 

In  Europe,  several  apartments,  sometimes  15  or  more,  in 
different  stories  in  the  same  house,  often  draw  •watei  -from 
on  well  in  the  court  by  the  aid  of  an  'ingenious  me 


very  little  labor. 


importance  in  the  eyes  of  tne  anc.  7"""' ~"were"rei»rdec 
guished  for  purity  or  abundance  of  water  were  ^garuc 
with  almost  idolatrous  reverence.  ^»£S^ttSa  am 
bestowed  upon  their  construction  and  pi 
they  were  often  sumptuously  decorated  an 
___ r.-i  ~-  ™«n  oa  rvrnnmfmtal  accessoi 


iulpture'in  that  grea 


museum. 
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founded  I  coll.  for  the  cultiv 

ed  surveys  of  the  country  upon  a  vast  scale  ami 
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Wellington  (  ARTHUR  Wellesley),  K.  G.,  DUKE  OF,  b. 
at  Dangan  castle,  co.  Meath,  Ire.,  in  Apr.  1769,  educated  at 
Eton  College  and  the  military  sem.  at  Angers,  Fr.,  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  of  the  73d  Foot  Mar.  7, 1787 :  was  appoint- 
ed lieut  in  the  76th  Dec.  25,  capt.  of  the  58th  Foot  June  30, 
1791  exchanged  into  the  18th  Light  Dragoons  Oct.  1792,  pro- 
moted to  major  Apr.  30,  and  lieut. -col.  of  the  33d  Foot  Sept. 
30  1793 ;  was  elected  to  the  Irish  Pali,  in  1790 ;  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  lieut.  of 
Ire  1791 ;  saw  his  first  field  service  under  the  duke  of  l9rk 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1794 ;  commanded  3  battalions  during 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Brit,  army  through  Hoi.  Jan. 
1795  •  embarked  for  India  with  his  regiment  the  same  jr., 
arriving  at  C'alcutta  Feb.  1797  ;  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  subsidiary  forces  furnished  by  the  nizam  for  the  cam- 
paign against  Tippoo  Sultan  1799 ;  commanded  the  reserves 
in  the  trenches  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  Sermgapatam 
May  4  ;  was  appointed  gov.  of  Mysore  ;  waged  a  campaign 
against  a  celebrated  Mahratta  freebooter,  Dhoondia  W  augh, 
self-styled  "the  king  of  the  two  worlds,"  whom  he  defeat- 
ed and  killed  Sept.  10,  1800;  became  maj.-gen.  Apr.  1802; 
commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  re- 
stored the  peishwa  Apr.-May  1803 ;  besieged  and  took  Ah- 
mednuggur  Aug.  8-12 ;  entered  Aurungabad  Aug.  29 ;  defeat- 
ed Scindia  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Assaye  Sept.  23  and 
a<*ain  at  Argaum  Nov.  29 ;  took  the  great  fort  of  Gawilghur 
in  Dec. ;  concluded  a  treaty  with  Scindia  Dec.  30,  imposing 
upon  him  stringent  conditions  ;  was  knighted  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  king  and  Parl.  1804 ;  arrived  in  Eng.  Sept. 
1805;  became  chief  sec.  for  Ire.  under  the  duke  of  Richmond 
Apr.  1807 ;  had  a  command  under  Lord  Cathcart  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Copenhagen,  and  negotiated  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  city  Sept.  7,  1807 ;  became  lieut.-gen.  Apr.  25, 
1808,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  the  Pen- 
insula in  June ;  defeated  Gen.  Laborde  at  Rolica  Aug.  17 ; 
gained  over  Junot  the  brilliant  victory  of  Vimeira  Aug.  21 ; 
signed  the  armistice  which  led  to  the  convention  of  Cintra 
Aug.  31 ;  resumed  his  seat  in  Parl.  Jan.  1809 ;  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  the  Peninsula 
on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  Apr. 
22,  1809 ;  succeeded  in  passing  the  Douro  in  the  face  of  the 
Fr.  army,  and  entered  Oporto  May  12 ;  was  appointed  by 
the  prince  regent  marshal-gen,  of  the  Port,  army  the  same 
month ;  defeated  the  Fr.  in  the  great  battle  of  Talavera, 
July  27-28,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Badajos, 
crossing  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo  Aug.  4;  fortified  his  fa- 
mous triple  lines  of  intrenchments,  30  m.  in  length,  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  Atlantic,  at  Torres  Vedras ;  repulsed 
Marshal  Massena  at  Busaco  Sept.  27, 1810 ;  again  occupied 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  Oct.  10 ;  pursued  the  Fr.  along 
the  line  of  the  Mondego  in  their  retreat  upon  Santarem  ; 
gained  the  victory  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  May  3-5 ;  took  Al- 
meida and  invested  Badajos  May  19 ;  carried  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  by  assault  Jan.  19,  1812 ;  reinvested  Badajos  Mar.  16 ; 
took  it  by  storm  Apr.  6:  routed  Marshal  Marmont  with 
great  slaughter  at  Salamanca  July  22,  and  occupied  Madrid 
Aug.  12;  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Sp.  armies,  and 
created  marquis  of  Wellington ;  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan  at  Vitoria  June  21, 
capturing  150  cannon  and  driving  the  Fr.  into  the  Pyrenees ; 
gained  a  series  of  battles  in  the  Pyrenees  July  27-31 ;  carried 
San  Sebastian  by  assault  Aug.  31 ;  crossed  the  river  Bidassoa 
into  Fr.  Oct.  7 ;  received  the  capitulation  of  Pamplona  Oct. 
31 ;  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  Nov.  10  : 
crossed  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  repulsed  Marshal 
Soult  Dec.  10-18 ;  left  2  divisions  to  blockade  Bayonne,  and 
pursued  Soult,  whom  he  defeated  at  Orthez  Feb.  27,  1814, 
and  at  Toulouse  Apr.  10,  and  occupied  that  city  Apr.  12; 
was  made  marquis  of  Douro  and  duke  of  Wellington  May 
11 ;  arrived  at  Lond.  June  23,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  first 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords  June  28  ;  went  to  Paris  as  am- 
bassador to  the  restored  monarch,  Louis  XVIII.,  in  Aug. ; 
attended  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  Jan.  1815 ;  repulsed  Marshal 
Ney  at  Quatre  Bras  June  16 ;  gained,  with  the  Prus.  marshal 
Bliicher,  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo  June  18 ;  crossed 
the  Fr.  frontier  and  marched  upon  Paris  June  21 ;  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  army  of  occupation  in  Fr.  1815 
to  Nov.  1818 ;  attended  the  Cong,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the 
evacuation  of  Fr. ;  attended  the  Cong,  of  Verona  1822 ;  was 
ambassador  to  Rus.,  and  appointed  constable  of  the  Tower 
1826 ;  became  commander-in-chief  Jan.  1827,  gov.  of  Dover 
castle  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Jan.  1829 ;  was 
prime  minister  in  the  Tory  interest  from  Jan.  8,  1828,  to 
Nov.  15,  1830 ;  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Ox.  Univ.  Jan. 
29,  1834 ;  was  sec.  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  Dec.  1834  to 
Apr.  8,  1835 ;  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  a 
portfolio  1841 ;  was  a  second  time  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  Dec.  1842 ;  gave  a  reluctant  support  to  the  free-trade 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  pres.  of  the  privy 
council  1845-46,  after  which  he  declined  further  political 
honors  on  account  of  advanced  age.  D.  Sept.  22,  1852. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wellliigtonla  Glgantea.    See  SEQUOIA. 

"Wells.  See  ARTESIAN  WELLS,  GAS-WELLS  in  GAS-LIGHT- 
ING, OIL-WELLS  in  PETROLEUM,  and  PETROLEUM,  GEOLOGY  OP. 

Wells  (CHARLES),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1798,  was  an  early  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Keats,  who  introduced  his  name 
in  one  of  his  best  -  known  sonnets ;  pub.  anonymously  a 
prose  volume  of  Stories  after  Nature  (1822)  and  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren,  a  Scriptural  Drama  (1824).  Swinburne  and  the 
Rossettis  pronounced  his  poem  second  in  dramatic  merit  to 
Shakspeare  alone. 

Wells  (DAVID  AMES),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
June  17,  1828,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1847,  and  at  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  1851 ;  was  assistant 
prof,  there  1851-52 ;  patented  in  1856  several  improvements 
in  bleaching ;  was  associate  ed.  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican 1858 ;  settled  at  Norwich,  Conn. ;  visited  Europe  on 
commissions  of  the  U.  S.  govt.  1862  and  1867 ;  was  U.  S. 
special  com.  on  revenue  1866-70 ;  produced  on  that  subject 


15  important  reports ;  became  univ.  lecturer  on  political 
economy  at  Yale  1872 ;  visited  Europe  1873  ;  delivered  in  that 
yr.  an  address  before  the  Cobden  Club  in  Lond. ;  was  chosen 
a  foreign  associate  of  the  Fr.  Acad.  of  Political  Sciences,  in 
the  place  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  deceased,  1874 ;  received  in 
the  same  yr.  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Ox.  Univ. ;  has  been 
since  1867  a  strong  advocate  of  free  trade  ;  has  taken  con- 
siderable part  in  recent  efforts  for  civil-service  reform,  and 
was  an  unsuccessful  Dem.  candidate  for  Cong,  at  the  special 
election  of  Apr.  1876.  He  edited  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Dis- 
covery, Charles  Knight's  Knowledge  is  Power,  Timbs's  Things 
not  Generally  Known,  etc. 

Wells  (HENRY  H.),  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  17,  1823, 
ed.  at  the  Romeo  Acad.,  Mich. ;  studied  and  practised  law 
at  Detroit ;  sat  in  the  legislature  1854-56  ;  served  in  the  war, 
attaining  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers  ;  settled  in 
Va.  1865 ;  was  military  gov.  of  Va.  1868r69 ;  was  the  Rep. 
candidate  for  gov.  of  Va.  at  its  reorganization  in  1869,  but 
was  defeated  ;  was  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for  Va.  1869-72,  and  ap- 
pointed dist.  atty.  for  D.  C.  Sept.  1875. 

Wells  (HORACE),  b.  in  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  Jan. 
21,  1815,  received  a  good  Eng.  education ;  at  19  (1834)  began 
the  study  of  dentistry  in  Boston,  and  in  1836  opened  an  office 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  practise  his  profession.  D.  Jan.  14, 
1848.  (See  ANAESTHESIA.) 

Wells  (SAMUEL  ROBERTS),  b.  at  W.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr. 
4,  1820,  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing-house  of  Fowler 
&  Wells,  New  York,  1844 ;  travelled  extensively  in  the  U.  S., 
Canada,  and  Europe,  lecturing  on  phrenology ;  edited  the 
Water- Cure  Journal,  Phrenological  Journal,  Illustrated  Annual 
of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  etc.  D.  Apr.  13,  1875. 

Wells  (WILLIAM  HARVEY),  b.  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  in  1812. 
was  prin.  of  the  Mass.  Normal  School  at  Westfield  for  some 
yrs..  and  subsequently  supt.  of  public  schools  at^  Chicago, 
111.  He  was  one  of  the  original  eds.'of  the  Mass.  Teacher ;  was 
author  of  a  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.,  etc.  D.  Jan.  22,  1885. 

Wells1>oro',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
1870.  1465  :  1880.  2228. 

Wellstmrsrh,  W.  Va.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wells'ville,  R.  R.  centre,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1870.  2034 ;  1880,  2049. 

Wellsvllle,  on  R.  R.,  Columbiana  co.,  O.  Pop.  1870, 
2313 :  1880,  3377. 

Well'wood  (Sir  HENRY  Moncrelff),  BART.,  D.  D.,  b. 
at  Blackford,  Perthshire,  Scot.,  Feb.  6,  1750,  being  eldest  son 
of  Rev.  Sir  William  Moncreiff ;  ed.  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh univs. ;  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot. 
1771 ;  became  pastor  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  1775,  and 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  1785 ;  was  a  popular 
preacher  ;  "  succeeded  Dr.  John  Erskine  in  the  chieftainship 
of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Kirk  of  Scot. ;"  took  an  active  part 
in  ecclesiastical  controversies,  and  late  in  life  assumed  the 
name  of  WELLWOOD.  Wrote  Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
Jewish  and  C'hr.  Revelations  and  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.  D.  D.  June  14,  1827. 

Welsh  (DAVID),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  Scot., 
Dec.  11, 1793,  ed.  at  the  High  School  and  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ; 
became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crossmichael  1821,  and  of 
St.  David's,  Glasgow,  1827 ;  was  prof,  of  ch.  history  in  the 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1831-43 ;  visited  Ger.  1834 ;  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot.,  of 
whose  General  Assembly  he  was  the  first  moderator,  there- 
by sacrificing  his  professorship  and  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Bible  Board  ;  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  in  new  coll.  of  the 
Free  Ch.,  and  was  founder  and  first  ed.  of  N.  Brit.  Review 
1844.  Wrote  Elements  of  Ch.  Hist.,  etc.  D.  Apr.  24, 1845. 

Welsh,  or  Welch  (JOHN),  b.  in  Scot,  about  1568,  grad. 
at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  1588  ;  became  parish  minister  of 
Selkirk  1589,  of  Ayr  1590,  and  of  Kirkcudbright  1594 ;  was 
noted  as  a  pulpit-orator ;  preached  before  the  General  As- 
sembly (1596)  a  sermon  which  was  adverse  to  the  royal  proj- 
ect of  suppressing  the  general  assemblies ;  settled  at  Ayr 
1600;  was  imprisoned  for  opposition  to  royal  dictation  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  exile  Jan.  1606  ;  went  to  Fr.,  and  there  labored  many  yrs., 
at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  among  the  Huguenots.  His  wife 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Knox.  D.  Mar.  1622. 

Welsh  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Phila.  about  1810,  became  a 
prominent  merchant  of  that  city,  where  he  has  filled  many 
public  posts,  including  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  trusts, 
and  is  widely  known  as  a  philanthropist,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  peace  commission.  He  is  a  director 
of  Girard  Coll.  ;  was  for  some  yrs.  proprietor  of  the  North 
American  and  of  Phila.  Gazette.  Wrote  Lay  Co-o))eration  in 
St.  Mark's  Ch.,  Letters  on  the  Home  Missionary  Work  of  the 
P.  E.  Ch.,  The  Bp.  Potter  Memorial  Home,  etc. 

Welsh  Language  and  Literature.  The  W.  lang., 
historically  considered,  may  be  parcelled  out  as  follows : 

(1)  Pre-historic  Welsh,  ranging  from  the  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  ceased  to  form  one 
nation,  or  to  speak  one  and  the  same  lang.,  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Britons  by  Julius  Agricola.  (2)  Early  Welsh,  from 
the  time  of  the  Rom.  occupation  down  to  the  departure  of 
the  Roms.  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (3)  Early 
Welsh,  of  what  is  called  the  Brit- Welsh  period,  from  that 
time  to  the  8th  century.  (4)  Old  Welsh,  from  then  to  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  into  Wales,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
llth  century.  (5)  Mediaeval  Welsh,  thence  to  the  Ref.  (6) 
Modern  Welsh,  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  preferable  here  to  proceed  backward,  from  the 
known  to  the  less  known.  Modern  W.,  accordingly,  takes 
the  lead,  and  of  this  2  kinds  may  be  distinguished— namely, 
biblical  and  journalistic  W.,  whereof  the  latter  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  W.  of  the  present  day,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
in  W.  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Journalistic  W.  is  char- 
acterized, as  might  be  expected,  by  a  growing  tendency  to 
copy  Eng.  idioms,  which  is  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continual 
contact  with  that  lang.  and  of  frequently  translating  from 
it.  Biblical  W.,  as  the  term  indicates,  is  the  lang.  of  the  W. 
translations  of  the  Bible  and  a  number  of  other  books, 
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mostly  theological,  of  time  of  Ref.  and  later.    This  is  still 
the  lang.  of  best  authors,  and  the  supposed  model  of  all. 

Passing  beyond  the  time  of  the  Ref.,  we  come  to  the 
Mediieval  W.  of  the  Bruts  or  chronicles,  so  called  from  their 
commonly  beginning  with  an  account  of  Brutus,  or  Brytus, 
a  fictitious  personage  postulated  as  the  first  colonizer  of  \1- 
bion  for  the  sake  or  accounting  for  its  being  called  Britain. 
He  was  held  to  be  a  son  of  ^Eneas,  and  so  were  the  W.  made 
out  to  be  of  Trojan  descent.  The  same  kind  of  W.  also  pre- 
vails in  the  romances  called  the  Mabinogion,  which  consists 
mostly  of  tales  about  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  In  point  of  quaintness  of  style,  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion, and  comic  exaggeration  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  lit.  of  the  same  kind  and  date ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
which  can  boast  of  having  directly  or  indirectly  exercised 
so  much  influence  on  European  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  belong  also  the  Laws  of 
Wales.  The  form  in  which  they  are  known  to  us  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Howell  the  Good,  in  the  10th  century,  but  in 
point  of  substance  they  are  the  growth  of  laws  and  customs 
which  were  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  Aryan  na- 
tions, modified,  of«eourse,  by  the  coloring  which  the  special 
hist,  and  surroundings  of  the_W.  could  not  help  giving  them. 
The  mediaeval  period  was  highly  productive  of  W.  poetry  ; 
among  the  leading  W.  poets  of  the  time  may  be  mentioned 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  who  lived  in  the  14th  century.  But 
more  interesting,  however,  to  the  philologist  are  the  con- 
tents of  a  MS.  called  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  has  been  pub.  in  Skene's 
Four  Anc.  Books  of  Wales.  It  contains  the  oldest  version 
extant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poems,  which  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  some  writers  to  attribute  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury. As  to  the  lang.  of  these  poems,  it  is  hardly  older,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  MS.  containing  them.  Thus  far,  the 
student  of  W.  has  abundance  of  lit.  at  his  command ;  but 
when  he  passes  the  threshold  of  the  12th  century  it  ceases 
to  be  so,  his  only  materials  for  the  study  of  Old  W.  being 
inscriptions  and  glosses,  together  with  a  few  other  scraps 
in  the  blank  spaces  of  Lat.  MS.  The  inscriptions  of  this 
period  are  written  in  letters  which  archaeologists  are  wont 
to  term  Hiberno-Saxon,  and  are  far  less  numerous  than 
those  of  an  earlier  period,  owing,  probably,  to  their  having 
become,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  in  them,  objects  of 
the  iconoclastic  rage  of  later  times. 

The  next  step  backward  lands  us  in  the  Brit-W.  period 
of  the  lang.,  for  the  study  of  which  our  materials  are  very 
slender.  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  2  kinds— namely,  in- 
scriptional  and  MS.  Those  of  the  former  kind  consist 
mostly  of  very  simple  epitaphs  written  in  Lat.,  but  contain- 
ing Kymric  names.  Somewhat  over  100  such  inscriptions, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  which  still  exist,  are  known, 
scattered  over  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  not  to 
mention  a  few  in  Scot,  from  Luce  Bay  to  Edinburgh.  They 
are  written  in  Rom.  capitals  more  or  less  debased :  toward 
the  end  of  the  period  the  capitals  are  found  interspersed 
with  minuscules  of  the  Hiberno-Saxon  type,  so  called,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  to  write  and  print  Irish  in 
this  character,  and  that  it  was  also  the  character  used  for- 
merly by  the  Eng.  More  correctly  speaking,  letters  of  this 
kind  are  neither  Irish  nor  Eng.,  but  Kymric  or  W.,  and  the 
inscriptions  in  question  supply  all  the  successive  gradations 
whereby  Roman  capitals  assumed  this  form,  of  which  the 
modern  Irish  alphabet  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  However, 
both  the  Irish  and  the  W.  had  an  alphabet  of  their  own  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  known  as  the  Ogam  or  Ogham,  from  its 
Irish  inventor,  a  mythical  personage  called  Oghma,  nearly 
related,  probably,  to  Ogmios,  the  Hercules  of  the  Gauls 
Most  of  the  early  monuments  of  Ire.  are  written  in  Ogam 
and  over  20  of -those  of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall 
are  partlv,  and  one  or  two  wholly,  in  Ogam  :  they  cover  the 
country  from  Ruthin  in  Denbighshire  to  S.  Devonshire.  In 
Wales  the  Ogam  grew  out  of  use  as  early  as  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  whereas  in  Ire.  it  has  come  down  in  MS.— a  fact 
which  has  not  left  room  for  genius  to  distinguish  itself  by 
discovering  the  key  to  it.  As  to  the  early  W.  of  the  time  of 
the  Rom.  occupation,  we  have  still  less  to  go  upon :  there 
are  a  few  inscriptions  of  the  period  containing  Celtic  names 
which  are  presumably  of  Kymric  origin.  Beside  these,  a 
few  names  of  men  and  places  are  handed  down  in  the  writ 
ings  of  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  others.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
pre-historic  period  of  the  lang.  What  it  was  then  like  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  inference. 

Race  and  Language.— The  Celtic  langs.  still  spoken  are  W. 
Breton,  Gaelic  in  Ire.  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  Manx 
in  the  interior  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Among  the  dead  ones  are 
Old  Cornish,  which  lingered  on  into  the  last  century,  Pi 
ish.  and  Gaulish.  Of  these,  Cornish  has  left  behind  it  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  lit.,  while  the  Pictish  words  extant 
mav  perhaps  be  counted  on  one's  fingers ;  the  Gauls  nave 
left  us  a  number  of  monuments,  from  which,  together  w 
other  sources,  a  fair  number  of  their  proper  names  and  a 
few  other  specimens  of  their  vocabulary  have  been  col 
lected— enough,  in  fact,  to  enable  one  to  assign  the  Gauls 
their  proper  place  in  the  Celtic  family.  Now  as  to  the 
modern  Celts  of  the  Brit.  Isles  and  Brittany,  all  are  agreed 
that  they  divide  themselves  naturally  into  2  branches,  the 
one  Kymric  and  the  other  Goidelic.  To  the  latter •belong 
the  Irish  and  the  Gaels  of  Scot,  together  with  the  Manx 


nations,  so  that  the  entire  Celtic  family  is 

of  as  consisting  of  Goidelic  nations  on  the  one  hand,  anc 

Gallo-Brit.  ones  on  the  other.    [From  ong.  art.  in  J.  s  < 

(  Werwitseli YF]REDEKICK\  M.  D.,  b.  in  Hoi.  about  1810 
In  1863  he  discovered  at  Mossamedes,  W.  Afr  a  remarkable 
plant  which  was  named  Kehntschia  miratnlu.  It 
among  the  Gnetacese,  a  family  nearly  allied  to  the 
is  nev?r  above  a  foot  high,  though  its  trunk  is  so, 
ft  in  diameter ;  is  found  only  in  an  elevated  rami 
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)lateau ;  attains  an  estimated  age  of  above  a  century ; 
produces  flower-stalks  12  inches  high,  cones  2  inches  long, 
and  cotyledons  6  ft.  long,  which  extend  in  all  directions. 
D.  Oct.  20,  1872. 

Wel'wood  (JAMFX.  M.  D,  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  in 
ltir>2.  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Glasgow  and  Leyden  ;  accompanied 
William  III.  to  Eng.  1689 :  became  one  of  the  royal  phys.  for 
Scot.,  and  practised  with  great  reputation  at  Edinburgh. 
Wrote  Vindication  of  the  Rerolution  in  Eng.  and  Memoir*  of 
the  Most  Material  Transactions  in  Eng.  for  the  Hundred  Tr». 
receding  the  Revolution.  D.  1716. 

Wen  [A.-S.  wenn],  a  cystic  tumor  occurring  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  especially  frequent  on  the  scalp.  It 
originates  by  the  occlusion  of  a  follicle  of  the  skin  or  scalp, 
and  the  subsequent  slow  accumulation  of  sebaceous  matter 
secreted  by  the  lining  of  the  steadily  increasing  cyst 
Whether  single  or  in  large  numbers,  its  removal  is  easy  and 
harmless.  Once  properly  removed,  it  cannot  return. 

Wen'ceslas,  or  Weiizel,  emp.  of  Ger.  ( 1378-1400),  b.  at 
Nuremberg  Feb.  26,  1361,  a  son  of  the  emp.  Charles  IV.,  of 
the  ho_use  of  Luxemburg.  He  was  weak,  violent,  and  cruel, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  dissipation.  In  1393  the  Bohe- 
mian nobles,  who  hated  him  for  the  partiality  he  showed 
toward  the  Gers.,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  headed 
by  his  own  brother,  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  seized 
him,  and  held  him  a  prisoner  at  Prague  for  a  long  time.  In 
Ger.,  where  his  influence  never  had  been  great,  he  finally 
lost  all  authority,  and  when  he  allied  himself  with  Fr.  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  papal  schism  by  deposing  both 
Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
Cologne,  Treves,  and  the  Palatinate  assembled  at  Oberlahn- 
stein  and  deposed  him  (Aug.  20,  1400.)  D.  Aug.  16,  1419. 

Wends,  or  Vends  ( i.  e.  "  wanderers  "),  a  Slavic  race  of 
Ger.,  considered  by  some  as  identical  in  race  with  the  Van- 
dals (who  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  of  Teutonic 
stock),  and,  with  more  probability,  considered  by  others  as 
the  same  as  the  Venedl;  or  old  Venetians.  At  present  the 
number  of  W.  (i.  e.  people  speaking  the  Wendisn  lang.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  numbers  who  are  Germanized)  is  put  at 
140,000,  of  whom  83.000  are  in  Prus.  (Liegnitzand  Frankfort), 
and  Sax.  (the  kingdom)  has  52,097  W.,  mostly  in  the  dist.  of 
Bautzen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Sloventzl  of  Aus.  (1.260,- 
000  in  number)  are  called  Vinds  also,  and  their  lang.  Is  called 
the  Vindish. 

We'ner,  Lake,  the  largest  lake  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  in  the  S.  part  of  Swe,  30  m.  from  the  Cattegat, 
at  an  elevation  of  105  ft.,  covers  an  area  of  2005  sq.  m.  It 
receives  the  Clara-elv.  and  sends  its  waters  to  the  Cattegat 
through  the  Gotha-elv. 

Weno'na.  city  and  R.  R.  June..  Marshall  co.,  111.,  100  m. 
S.  W.  of  Chicago.  The  Wenona  Union  fair  is  held  here,  and 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  State  fair.  Pop.  1870, 
879 :  1880,  911. 

Wen'tletrap  [Ger.  )\'<nfMtreppe,  "winding  stab-"],  a 
popular  name  for  the  shells  of  the  gasteropoda  of  the  genus 
Scalana,  family  Turritellidae.  There  are  about  100  living 
and  as  many  extinct  species.  The  finest  are  from  the  warm 
seas.  They  emit  a  purple  juice,  like  many  other  shell-fish. 

Went'ivortU  (BESNING).  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July 
24, 1696,  grad.  at  Harvard  1715 ;  became  a  merchant ;  was 
frequently  elected  to  the  assembly  ;  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  1734 :  was  royal  gov.  from  1734  to  176T ; 
made  grants  of  land  in  S.  Vt.,  causing  a  famous  conflict  with 
N  Y  concerning  jurisdiction,  and  gave  to  Dartmouth  Coll. 
500  acres  of  land,  on  which  its  buildings  were  erected. 
Bennington,  Vt.,  was  named  in  his  honor.  D.  Oct.  14,  1770. 
Wentworth  (CHARLES  WATSON).  See  ROCKINGHAM, 

Wentwortli  (JOHN),  grandson  of  William,  b.  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H..  Jan.  16, 1671,  became  a  capt.  in  the  merchant 
marine ;  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  a  councillor  for 
N  H  1711  •  became  justice  of  common  pleas  1713,  and  lieut.- 
gov.  of  N.  H.  1717,  the  prov.  being  then  dependent  on  Mass. 

D  Wentwortli  (JOHN),  b.  at  Dover.  N.  H.,  Mar.  30,  1719, 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  col.  of  N.  H.  militia  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  1768-75.  and  speaker  1771 ;  was  chairman 
of  the  Revolutionary  committee  of  correspondence  and 
pres.  of  the  first  convention  1774,  state  councillor  I, 
judge  of  common  pleas  for  Strafford  co.  1,73-76,  and  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  1776-81.  D.  May  17.  1781. 

WentWorth  (Sir  JOHN),  BART.,  LL.D.,  nephew  of  Gov. 
Benning,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  9,  1,37  grad 

trvard  1755;  went  to  Eng.  as  agent  of  the  prov .    ,65    ap- 


to  Dartmouth  uou. ;  wem  L,  ^ug.  «..  >•"-  ™ Vlw  "  H  ~«K 
Revolution  (1775) ;  was  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  S.  1792-1806,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  1795.  D.  Apr.  8,  1820.  /iwiajm  h  ftt 

Weiitworth  tJoHN),  son  of  Col.  John  (1,19-81),  b.  at 
DOVCT  Julv  17  1745  grad.  at  Harvard  1768;  was  a  member 
?f  the  committee r^Sfety  during  the  B£O£*«i«** 
the  legislature  1776-80 :  was  a  delegate  to  C  ontinental  C  on*. 
irr«-79,  and  a  signer  of  Articles  of  Confederation ;  councillor 
1780-84.  and  State  senator  1784-87.  D.  Jan.  10  17W. 

Wentworth  iJoHK).  LL.D.,  grandson  of  John,  Jr^  1,45- 


Law  Schoo  ,  and  was  acim  l;  ,,  '     .     -          ,, 

ocrat  for  many  yrs.  pre^ous  to  1861.    V\  rote  History  oj 


See  STRAND. 

,   b.   at   Alford.   Lincolnshire, 
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strumental  in  saving  Heard's  garrison  from  destruction  by 
the  Indians.  D.  at  Dover  Mar.  16,  169".  From  him  are  de- 
scended all  persons  of  the  name  in  the  U.  S. 

Wer'der,  vou  (AUGUST),  b.  Sept.  12,  1808,  entered  the 
Prus  army  in  1825  ;  took  part  in  the  Rus.  campaigns  m  the 
Caucasus  in  1842-43,  and  was  severely  wounded ;  became 
lieut  -gen.,  and  led  his  division  with  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Aus.  in  1866.  In  the  war  against  Fr.  in  1870 
he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  crown  prince,  but  soon 
received  the  command  of  the  Baden-Wurtemberg  army 
corps,  which  he  led  at  Worth,  Aug.  6,  1870.  He  conducted 
the  siege  of  Strasbourg ;  was  made  a  gen.  of  inf.  after  ca- 
pitulation of  fortress,  and  repulsed  victoriously  (Jan.  15-1  <, 
1871)  the  attack  of  Bourbaki  at  Belfort. 

Wer'gelaiid  (HENRIK  ARNOLD),  b.  at  Christiansand, 
Nor.,  June  17, 1808,  studied  theol.  at  the  Univ.  of  Christiana  ; 
received  in  1836  an  appointment  at  the  library ;  became 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  state  in  1840.  The  best  of  his 
productions  are  his  lyrical  poems  and  fairy-tales.  His  in- 
fluence, however,  on  Nor.  lit.  and  civilization  can  by  no 
means  be  measured  by  the  aesthetic  worth  of  his  works.  D. 

Wer'ner  (ABRAHAM  GOTTLOB),  b.  Sept.  25,  1750,  at  Weh- 
rau,  Upper  Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  director  of  smelt- 
Ing-works ;  studied  at  the  mining  acad.  of  Freiberg  and  at  the 
Univ.  of  Leipsic,  and  became  prof,  of  mineralogy  in  1815  at 
Freiberg.  His  theory,  the  so  called  Neptunian,  forms  a  most 
important  chapter  in  the  hist,  of  geol.  D.  June  30, 1817. 

Werner  (FRIEDBICH  LUDWIG  ZACHARIAS),  b.  at  Konigs- 
berg  Nov.  18,  1768,  studied  law  at  the  univ.  of  his  native 
city,  and  entered  the  Prus.  civil  service  in  1793,  holding 
office  first  in  Warsaw  till  1805,  then  in  Berlin.  While  in 
Warsaw  he  wrote  in  1800  his  first  drama,  Sohnen  des  Thais, 
inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Freemasons,  and  in  1804, 
the  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee,  to  which  Hoffmann  composed  the 
music.  In  Berlin  he  wrote  Mat-tin  Luther.  Oder  die  Weihe 
der  Kraft,  and  Der  24ste  Februar.  In  1807  he  resigned  his 
office  in  the  Prus.  service  ;  joined-  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  Apr.  19, 
1811 ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1814 ;  preached  in  Vienna 
during  the  Cong.,  and  made  an  enormous  sensation  by  the 
peculiar  blending,  in  his  sermons,  of  coarseness  and  real 
power.  D.  Jan.  18, 1823. 

Wes'ley  (CHARLES),  M.  A.,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  and  Susannah  Wesley, 
b.  at  Epworth  Dec.  18,  1708,  O.  S.  (Dec.  29,  N.  S.)  In  1716  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  under  his  elder  brother, 
Samuel  Wesley.  In  1721  Charles  was  admitted  king's  scholar 
at  St.  Peter's  Coll.,  Westminster;  in  1726  was  elected  to 
Christ  Ch.  Coll.,  Ox.  While  there  he  became  so  serious,  de- 
vout, and  zealous  that  the  wits  at  Ox.  called  him  and  his 
godly  companions  "  Methodists  "—a  title  which  had  been 
given  derisively  to  rigidly  religious  persons  a  century  be- 
fore. In  1735  he  embarked  for  Amer.  After  preaching  with 
little  success  in  Frederica,  Ga.,  he  returned  to  Eng.,  reach- 
ing his  native  land  Dec.  3, 1736.  On  Whitsunday,  May  21, 
1737,  he  experienced  the  "witness  of  adoption,"  by  which 
he  was  raised  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  divine  life.  Being  ex- 
cluded from  the  chs.  of  the  Establishment  because  of  his 
"  Methodism,"  despite  his  High-Church  proclivities,  he  be- 
gan at  once  to  co-operate  with  his  brother  in  his  great  work 
of  evangelization.  As  far  as  his  health  and  family  circum- 
stances would  admit,  he  travelled  extensively  in  Eng.  and 
Wales,  and  was  very  successful  as  a  preacher.  But  he  is 
chiefly  renowned  as  "the  poet  of  Methodism."  He  wrote 
thousands  of  hymns  on  every  religious  theme.  His  hymns 
are  the  staple  of  the  Meth.  hymnals.  D.  Mar.  29,  1788. 

Wesley  (JOHN),  son  of  Bartholomew  Wesley  (or  West- 
ley),  and  grandfather  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  b.  about 
1636,  ed.  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Ox.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
became  a  member  of  a  "  particular  ch.  at  Melcombe  in 
Dorsetshire,"  by  which  he  was  sent  to  preach  among  the 
seamen  and  at  Radipole,  near  Weymouth,  as  a  kind  of  lay- 
preacher.  In  1658  he  became  the  minister  of  Winterborne 
Whitchurch,  Dorset.  He  was  twice  imprisoned,  and  after 
the  passage  of  the  Bartholomew  act  in  1661  ejected  from  his 
living,  and  persecuted  from  place  to  place,  till  finally  he 
found  shelter  in  Preston.  D.  about  1670. 

Wesley  (JOHN),  A.  M.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley 
and  Susannah  Wesley,  b.  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  Eng 
June  17,  1703,  O.  S.  (June  28,  N.  S.).  He  received  his  early 
training  principally  from  his  mother.  At  11  he  was  sent  to 
the  Charter-house  School,  Lond.,  where  he  made  great  at- 
tainments ;  at  16  was  elected  to  Christ  Ch.,  Ox. ;  was  or- 
dained deacon  Sept.  19,  1725,  and  presbyter  Sept.  22,  1728; 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  Lincoln  Coll.,  Ox.,  Mar.  17,  1726 ; 
was  made  Gr.  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classics  Nov' 
7,  1726 ;  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in  Feb.  1727 ;  became  the  head 
of  the  society  at  Ox.  composed  of  Charles  Wesley,  Mr  Mor- 
gan, and  Mr.  Kirkman,  who  were  derisively  called  "Meth- 
odists "  because  they  were  so  methodical  in  their  lives  and 
strict  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties.  Messrs  Ing- 
ham,  Broughton,  Clayton,  Hervey,  Whitefield,  and  others 
subsequently  joined  their  society.  In  1735  the  2  brothers 
accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  Ga.— John  to  be  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  and  Charles  to  be  sec.  to  the  gov.  and  a 
clergyman  in  the  colony.  The  way  was  not  opened  for  the 
mission  to  the  Indians ;  and  as  the  colonists  would  not  en- 
dure the  rigid,  ascetic  discipline  which  the  Wesleys  wished 
to  enforce  (being  then  of  the  extreme  High-Church  party) 
they  returned  to  Eng.,  Charles  in  1736,  and  John  in  1738. 
May  1, 1738,  he  formed  the  first  Meth.  "society,"  in  Fetter 
Lane,  Lond.  The  following  summer  he  visited  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  and  the  Moravians  in  Ger.  to  study  their  discipline 
and  to  intensify  his  spiritual  life.  The  foundation-stone  of 
his  first  chapel  was  laid  in  Bristol  May  12,  1739.  An  old 
foundry  in  Moorfields,  Lond.,  was  purchased,  and  opened 
for  preaching  Nov.  11,  1739.  In  1742  W.  instituted  class- 
meetinffg,  which  became  an  important  and  permanent  feat- 
ure of  Methodism.  He  held  his  first  conference  at  the  Foundry 
in  Lond.  June  25,  1744.  In  Aug.  1744  he  preached  his  last 


sermon  before  the  Univ.  of  Ox.  The  third  conference  was 
held  at  Bristol  May  12,  1746.  The  work  was  then  system- 
atically arranged  and  divided  into  "circuits"— 7  in  Bug. 
and  W'ales,  none  as  yet  in  Scot,  and  Ire. — and  the  call  and 
qualifications  of  preachers  were  defined  substantially  as  in 
the  present  Meth.  Discipline.  Twelve  "assistants"  were 
then  recognized.  Thus  originated  the  great  Wesleyan  sys- 
tem of  itinerancy.  In  June  1748  he  opened  Kingswood 
School,  near  Bristol,  an  inst.  designed  for  the  education  of 
preachers'  sons  and  others.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
vast  system  of  literary  and  theological  insts.  which  now 
obtains  among  the  Meths.  At  the  27th  conference,  held 
Aug.  7,  1770,  "minutes  "  were  adopted  which  led  to  a  more 
formal  and  permanent  separation  from  the  Calvinistic 
Meths.  A  sharp  and  prolonged  controversy  took  place. 
The  Wesleyan  Meths.  have  never  since  "leaned  toward 
Calvinism."  When  he  was  fourscore  years  of  age,  naturally 
looking  forward  to  his  death,  and  being  desirous  to  perpet- 
uate the  work  of  God  wrought  through  his  instrumentality, 
he  had  "  the  Deed  of  Declaration  "  executed,  Feb.  24, 1784, 
by  which  the  govt.  of  the  connection  was  assigned  legally 
to  the  conference,  consisting  of  100  preachers  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever.  In  1766,  2  Irish  local  preachers,  Embury 
and  Strawbridge,  began  to  preach  in  N.  Y.  and  Md. ;  and  at 
the  conference  in  1769  W.  sent  to  Amer.  2  travelling  preach- 
ers, Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  to  take  charge  of  the  societies 
they  had  formed.  In  1770  he  set  down  in  the  appointments, 
"No.  50,  America."  He  ordained  Richard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Vasey  as  elders,  or  presbyters,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  as 
supt.  or  bp.  At  a  conference  in  Baltimore  Dec.  1784,  Bp. 
Coke,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Otterbein  of  the  Ger.  Re- 
formed Ch.,  and  others,  consecrated  Francis  Asbury  bp., 
and  ordained  others  as  elders,  or  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Thus  originated  Meth.  episcopacy.  W.  abridged  and  modi- 
fied the  liturgy,  offices,  ordinal,  and  Articles  of  the  Ch.  of 
Eng.  for  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  Amer.,  as,  with  some  changes, 
they  are  used  by  that  Ch.  to  this  day.  This  was  the  crown- 
ing act  of  his  life.  D.  Mar.  2,  1791.  (See  Life  of  John  Wesley, 
by  John  Hampson,  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Henry  Moore,  Dr.  John 
Whitehead,  Robert  Southey,  and  Richard  Watson,  and  Isaac 
Taylor's  Wesley  and  Methodism.)  [from  oriff.  art.  in  JSs  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  PROF.  T.  O.  SUMMERS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Wesley  (SAMUEL,  SR.),  son  of  John,  and  father  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  b.  at  Winterborn-Whitchurch,  Dor- 
set, 1662.  At  15  he  went  to  an  acad.  in  London,  and  was 
thence  transferred  to  the  Stepney  acad.  At  the  end  of 
about  2  yrs.  that  acad.  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  of  the  magistrates,  and  W.  was  sent  to  the 
famous  acad.  of  Charles  Morton,  Newington  Green.  He  re- 
nounced noncomf  ormity  and  entered  as  a  servitor  and  pauper 
scholaris  in  Exeter  Coll.,  Ox.,  in  1683.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  June  19,  1688,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  Bromley. 
He  was  first  appointed  to  a  curacy.  At  the  end  of  1  yr.  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He  held 
this  office  1  yr.,  during  which  he  began  his  Life  of  Christ. 
He  then  held  for  2  yrs.  a  curacy  in  Lond.  In  1691  he  was 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  S.  Ormsby  in  Lincolnshire.  Hav- 
ing dedicated  his  Life  of  Christ  to  Queen  Mary,  she  present- 
ed him  with  the  living  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which 
he  was  rector  39  yrs.,  and  where  he  d.  Apr.  22,  1735. 

Wesley  (SAMUEL,  JR.),  A.  M.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley,  and  brother  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  b. 
in  Lond.  Feb.  10,  1690.  In  1704  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  where  he  was  admitted  king's  scholar  in  1707.  In 
1711  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Ch.,  Ox.  After  taking  his 
A.  M.  degree  he  went  to  officiate  as  usher  in  his  old  school 
at  Westminster,  and  soon  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  1732 
he  became  head-master  of  Blundell's  free  gram,  school  at 
Tiverton,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  6,  1739. 

Wesley  (SuSANNAH).wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Sr.,  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  famous  ejected  nonconform- 
ist divine,  Dr.  Annesley,  b.  Jan.  20,  1669.  Before  she  was  13 
she  conformed  to  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  and  in  1689  became  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Wesley,  to  whom  she  bore  19  children. 
After  her  husband's  death  and  a  short  sojourn  with  her 
daughter  Emilia,  she  resided  with  her  son  John  in  Lond., 
and  was  his  judicious  adviser  in  carrying  on  his  great  work. 
She  was  the  true  matriarch  of  Methodism,  and  encouraged 
her  son  to  employ  lay-preachers.  D.  July  23, 1742. 

Wesleyaii  Female  College,  located  at  Macon,  Ga.. 
was  founded  in  1836,  and,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  female 
coll.  in  the  world  that  was  chartered  with  full  powers  to 
confer  upon  females  the  usual  degrees  conferred  by  other 
colls,  upon  males.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  been  in  a 
prosperous  condition  for  over  40  yrs.,  under  the  control  of 
the  M.  E.  Ch.  S. 

Wesleyan  Methodists.    See  METHODISM. 

Wesleyaiis,  Primitive.    See  METHODISM. 

Wesleyan  University,  located  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
is  the  oldest  of  the  colls,  under  the  control  of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 
About  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
the  leading  minds  of  that  Ch.  became  convinced  of  the  need 
of  some  inst.  of  collegiate  rank  in  N.  Eng.  or  N.  Y.  which 
should  be  under  the  auspices  of  their  own  denomination. 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1829  a  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  Eng.  conferences  issued  pro- 
posals inviting  the  several  towns  within  a  specified  region 
to  compete  for  the  location  of  the  proposed  coll.  by  the 
offer  or  subscriptions.  In  response  to  these  proposals,  2 
large  stone  buildings  in  the  city  of  Middletown,  erected  5 
yrs.  before  for  the  Amer.  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military 
Acad.,  but  recently  vacated  by  the  removal  of  that  inst.  to 
Norwich,  Vt.,  were  now  offered  to  this  committee  as  a  gift, 
on  the  condition  that  an  endowment  fund  of  $40,000  should 
be  raised  for  the  new  coll.  This  offer,  accompanied  by  a 
subscription  of  $18,000  from  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  was 
at  once  accepted ;  the  remainder  of  the  $40,000  was  soon 
raised,  and  the  coll.  organized  and  chartered  under  the 
name  of  the  Wesleyan  Univ.  Its  first  class  grad.  in  1833.  In 
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1872  the  doors  of  the  coll.  were  opened  to  ladies.  Within 
the  last  decade  the  material  interests  of  the  coll.  have 
greatly  advanced.  Three  elegant  buildings  have  been  erect- 
ed—a library,  the  gift  of  Isaac  Rich.  Esq. ;  the  memorial 
chapel,  which  commemorates  the  18  alumni  and  students 
who  fell  in  the  late  war;  and  the  Orange  Judd  hall  of 
natural  science,  the  gift  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
coll.  is  $400,000. 

Wesleyan  University,  an  inst.  of  learning  at  Dela- 
ware, O.,  chartered  in  1843,  and  organized  in  1844  under  the 
auspices  of  the  O.  and  North  O.  conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Ch. :  has  fine  grounds  and  above  800  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  site  having  formerly  been  a  noted  watering- 
place  called  the  Sulphur  Springs ;  has  an  endowment  fund 
(if  S-^50,000. 

Wes'sel  (JOHANN),  also  called  Gansfort,  b.  at  Gronin- 
gen,  Hoi.,  about  1420,  was  ed.  in  the  school  of  Zwolle,  then 
under  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated  Gerhard  Groot,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  was  sub- 
prior  of  the  neighboring  monastery  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes  ;  went 
to  Cologne,  where  he  learned  Gr.  and  Heb.  and  studied 
Plato  ;  resided  for  many  yrs.  at  Paris,  where  he  took  part 
with  great  energy  in  the  controversy  between  nominalism 
and  realism,  and  began  to  teach,  having  Reuchlin  and  Agri- 
cola  among  his  pupils  ;  visited  Rome,  and  stayed  for  some 
time  at  Heidelberg,  teaching  philos.,  but  turned  more  and 
more  decidedly  away  from  the  whole  scholastic  method 
based  on  Aristotle,  and  began  to  be  suspected  of  holding 
heretical  views ;  retired  finally  to  his  native  city,  and  d. 
there  Oct.  4,  1489. 

West  (BENJAMIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  in  Mar. 
1730.  pursued  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  ;  pub.  an 
almanac  1763-93 ;  furnished  the  Royal  Society  with  his  ob- 
servations on  the  transit  of  Venus  1769  ;  taught  math,  in  the 
Epis  setn.  at  Phila.  1784-86 ;  was  prof,  in  Brown  Univ.  1786- 
99.  and  P.  M.  at  Providence  1812-13.  D.  Aug.  13,  1813. 

West  (BENJAMIN),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 
1738,  studied  painting  at  Phila.  1757 ;  settled  at  London  17G3  : 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  portraits ;  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Reynolds  and  of  many  distinguished  men, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  of  George  III. :  was 
elected  to  the  Royal  Acad.  1768  ;  was  its  pres.  1792-1802,  and 
again  from  1803  until  his  death  ;  produced  above  400  pictures. 
His  best-known  pictures  were  The  Battle  of  La  Hague,  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  and  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse.  D.  Mar.  11,  1820. 

West  (J.  RODMAN),  b.  at  New  Orleans  Sept.  19,  1822, 
studied  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. :  capt.  of  volunteers  in  the  Mex. 
war ;  emigrated  to  Cal.  in  1849,  where  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  until  the  outbreak  of  c.  war :  as  lieut.-col.  of 
the  1st  Cal.  Volunteers  he  served  in  N.  M.  and  the  S.  W. 
Returning  to  New  Orleans  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  served  as  chief  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  auditor  of  customs, 
and  auditor  of  improvements.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  L.  S. 
Senator  from  La. 

West  (NATHANIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ire.  in  1794,  studied  theol. 
in  Scot,  under  Dr.  Chalmers :  came  to  the  U.  S.  1834 ;  was 
pastor  of  chs.  at  Meadville,  Pittsburg.  and  Phila.,  and  chap- 
lain of  the  SatterleeU.  S.  General  Hospital  atW.  Phila.  from 


1862  until  his  death,  Sept.  2,  1864. 
Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible,  etc. 


Author  of  A  Complete 


,        . 

West  (STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  13, 
1735,  grad.  at  Yale  1755;  studied  theol.  :  became  chaplain  of 
Hoosick  Fort  1757;  succeeded  Jonathan  Edwards  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  1758  ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congl.  ch.  at  Stockbridge  1759-1818,  having  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  mission  1770,  at  which  date  he  adopted 
the  Hopkinsian  theological  opinions,  having  been  an  Armi- 
nian.  Author  of  An  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  Remarks  on  Ed- 
wards'*  Enquiry  on  Freedom  of  the  Witt,  The  Duly  and  Obliga- 
tion ofChrs.  to  Marry  only  in  the  Lord,  etc.  D.  May  15,  1819. 

West  Bay  City,  on  R.  R.  and  Saginaw  Bay,  Bay  co., 
Mich.,  incorporated  in  1877.  Pop.  1880,  6397  ;  1884,  9492 

West'borough,  on  R.  R.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  32  m. 
W.  of  Boston,  has  boot,  shoe  and  straw  goods  manufactures. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  3601  ;  1880,  5214. 

West'chester,  on  R.  R.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,  6015  ;  1880,  6789. 

West  Chester,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1870,  5630  ;  1880,  7046. 

West'cott  (BROOKE  Foss),  D.  D.,  b  near  Birmingham 
Eng.,  in  Jan.  1825,  was  successively  scholar  and  I 
Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad.  1848;  took  order 
in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1851  ;  was  assistant  master  at  Harrow 
School  1852-69  ;  became  preacher  to  the  Lmv.  of  Cambridge 
1859;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bp.  of  Peterborough  si\s 
canon  of  Peterborough  cathedral  1869,  regius  professor  of 


It  is  supported  by  5  annual  conferences,  and  is  the  educa- 
tional centre  of  the  United  Brethren  Ch.  in  the  N.  W. 

Western  Empire,  The.  When  Theodosius  the  Great 
d.  (in  3!t5i  the  Roui.  empire  was  divided,  according  to  his 
will,  into  the  E.  or  Byzantine  empire,  consisting  of  <TT.. 
Macedonia,  Moesia,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus.  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  with  Constantim  >ple  for  its  cap. :  and  the  W.  empire, 
consisting  of  It..  Afr..  Sp..  Gaul,  Pannonia.  Dalmatia,  and 
[llvricum,  with  Rome  for  its  cap. 

West'ervllle,  Franklin  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  Alum 
Creek,  12  m.  N.  of  Columbus,  is  the  location  of  Otterbein 
Univ.  Pop,  1870,  741 ;  1880,  1148. 

West'neld,  R.  R.  centre,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  W. 
of  Springfield,  contains  a  public  library  and  State  normal 
school.  The  manufacture  of  whips,  cigars,  etc.  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Pop.  tp.  1870.  6519  :  1880,  7587. 

Westfleld,  on  R.  R..  Union  Co..  N.  J.  In  1871  part  was 
annexed  to  Cranford,  and  in  1878  part  to  Fanwood.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,  2753 :  1880,  2216. 

Westfield,  city,  Chautauqua  co..  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  59  m. 
W.  of  Buffalo,  has  an  acad.    Pop.  1870,  3000 ;  1880, 1924. 
West  Gardner,  Mass.    See  APPENDIX. 
West  Grove,  on  R.  R.,  Chester  CO.,  Pa.    Pop.  1880,  269. 
West  Indies,  in'dez,  the  common  name  of  that  archi- 
pelago which  extends  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Fla.  to  the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela. 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H.    See  APPENDIX. 
West  Llb'erty,  city,  R.  R.  June.,  Muscatine  co.,  la.,  is 
a  centre  for  fine  cattle  in  the  W.    Pop.  1880,  1141. 

West  Liberty,  on  R.  R..  Logan  co.,  O.  Pop.  1870,  741 ; 
1880.  715. 

West'macott  (Sir  RICHARD),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in 
1775,  son  of  a  sculptor  of  some  eminence,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  studied  under  Canova  at 
Rome  1793-97 ;  obtained  the  first  premium  from  the  Acad. 
of  Florence  1794;  made  himself  familiar  with  the  best  re- 
mains of  anc.  art  in  It.  ;  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Acad.  1805,   and  an   academician  1816 ;   became  prof.  • 
sculpture  at  the  Royal  Acad.  1827,  and  was  knighted  It 
Among  his  most  noted  statues  are  those  of  Addison,  1'itt. 
^ox,  Erskine,  Nelson,  etc.     Another  admired  work  U  au 
Ito-relievo,  The  Dream  of  Horace.    D.  Sept.  1. 1856. 
Westmacott  (RicHARnX  R.  A..  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Sir  Rich- 
rd  b  in  Lond..  Eng..  in  1799,  studied  sculpture  under  his 
ather ;  was  in  It.  1820-26 ;  was  in  general  an  imitator  of 
his  father's  style,  but  with  a  preference  for  mythological 
and  religious  compositions  ;  was  elected  associate  1838,  an 
academician  1849,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  prof,  of  sculpt- 
ure 1857.     Among  his  best  ideal  works  are  \enut  «"<*-*£ 
canius,  The  Cymbal-Player,  A  Girl  and  Fawn,  the  bas-reliefs 
The  Blue  Bell,  Go  and  Sin  no  More,  The  Angel  Hatching,  etc. 

DWerst'mlnster,  city,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.,  on  R.  R-, 
28  m  N  W.  of  Baltimore,  contains  the  W  .  Md.  Coll.  and 
several  private  acads.  Pop.  1870.  2310 :  1880,  2507 

Westminster  (HUGH  LUPUS  Grosvenor).  K.  G.,  FIRST 
DUKE  and  THIRD  MARQUIS  OF,  EARL  GROSVENOR  ami  BARON 
BELGRAVE.  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  13.  1825.  was  M  P.  for 
Chester  1847-69;  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  ondeath  of 
his  father,  Oct.  31,  1869,  and  was  created  a  duke  1874. 
reputed  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  Europe. 

Westminster  (RICHARD  Grosvenor*,  SECOND  M 
ouis  OF  b.  in  Eng.  in  1795,  sat  in  Part,  for  the  co.  of  C  he 
as  a  Whig  1818-35:  succeeded  to  the  £•*««'£•*"£ 
of  his  father,  Richard,  the  first  marquis J™-«f ^^ 

and  DOS- 


o      e    oecon,  an       e  , 

Chs.,  and  A  General  View  of  the  Hist.  of  the  Eng.  Bible.   Prof 

W.  was  one  of  the  N.  T.  revision  company. 

Westcott  (THOMPSON),  b.  at  Phila.  June  5,  1820  ^ 
law:  was  admitted  to  the  Phila  bar  841  ;  has  been  ^  since 
its  commencement  in  1848  ed.  of  the  Phila.  Sunday  Dup***' 
conducted  the  Phila.  Inquirer  1863-75.  and  was  a  contributing 
ed.  of  the  Phila.  Commercial  List  186*-<0  Wrote  a  L\  \jeoj 
John  Fitch,  Inventor  of  the  Sleatnboat:  ™  Tf*-™ 
Guide,  Names  of  Persons  who  took  the  Oath  &£*£«£ 
State  of  Pa.  1777-89,  with  a  Hist,  of  the  Test  Laws  of  Pa., 
a.  Hist,  of  Phila.  „ 

West'erly,  Washington  co.,  R  .  L,  OD  L  R. 


and 


A  Paw 
and  raw 


Western  College  was  founded  in  1856, 


lord  steward  of  the  queen's  household  under  i 
ministry  1850-52,  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  «..- 
"ssed  of  real  estate,  mostly  in  Lond.  and  Westminster, 
valued  at  £21  000  000     D.  Oct.  31,  18b9. 
^Westminster  Abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  may  be 
regarded  pre-eminently  as  the  national  ch.  of  fcng. 


Norman  style,  cruciform  in  shape,  and  exceed- 
HeAin^^tiM^5^^«Mw«*- ln  th 


seen  ur 
funerals  of 


urn 
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with  that  of  the  Eng.  Ref.  The  abbey  fell  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  abbot  was  succeeded 
by  a  dean.  In  Queen  Mary's  time  the  abbey  was  restored, 
but  after  Elizabeth's  accession  the  present  institution  of 
dean  and  chapter  was  established.  Convocations  were 
transferred  to  W.  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  That  which 
acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy  was  held  here.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  bps.  met  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  In 
Charles  I.'s  reign  both  houses  were  gathered  together  under 
its  beautiful  roof  to  hear  a  speech  from  Abp.  Laud.  In  the 
Jerusalem  chamber  we  find  the  bps.  debating  the  final 
alterations  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1662; 
and  afterward  some  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  connected 
with  the  hist,  of  Convocation  in  the  reigns  of  William  III. 
and  Anne  occurred  in  the  chamber  itself,  or  in  that  part 
of  the  abbey  where  the  lower  house  had  been  convened. 

(3)  The  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  abbey  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Sovereigns  and  members  of  royal  families 
have  graves  and  tombs  in  the  chapels  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  Henry  VII.  Edward  himself  slumbers  under  the 
shrine  which  bears  his  name.  On  the  N.  side  Henry  III. 
sleeps,  and  next  him  Edward  I.  On  the  S.  side  lie  Edward 
III.  and  Richard  II.,  and  to  the  E.  Henry  V.  In  the  midst 
of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  the  founder  and  his  wife  repose  side 
by  side  ;  at  the  W.  end  is  the  sepulchre  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  N.  aisle  are  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Mary  ;  in  the 
opposite  aisle  is  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Close  to  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VII.  we  meet  with  the  grave  of  King  James ; 
Charles  II.  is  buried  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  His  grave 
is  unmarked  ;  so  is  that  of  William  III.  Queen  Anne  was 
laid  next  her  sister  Mary  in  the  S.  aisle.  George  II.  was 
the  last  of  the  kings  interred  in  the  abbey.  The  interment 
was  in  Henry's  chapel.  The  N.  transept  is  distinguished  as 
the  resting-place  of  eminent  statesmen — Pitt,  Pox,  Wilber- 
force,  Canning,  Peel,  Palmerston.  The  S.  transept  is  marked 
by  the  world-known  "Poets'  Corner."  Here  lie  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Beaumont,  Ben  Johnson,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Addi- 
son ;  also  hard  by  are  monuments  to  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Isaac  Watts,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson.  Numbers  of  gens., 
admirals,  courtiers,  divines,  men  of  letters,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages  are  covered  by  the  marble  pavement. 
Two  slabs  on  the  central  floor  of  the  nave,  lately  inserted, 
mark  the  last  home  of  George  Stephenson  and  David  Liv- 
ingstone, [from  orig.  art.  in  JSs  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  JOHN 
STOUGHTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.] 

Westminster  Assembly.  This  Assembly  has  exer- 
cised a  lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  Amer.  as 
well  of  Brit.  Presbyterianism,  and  its  symbolical  books  are 
still  regarded  with  veneration  by  almost  all  Eng.-speaking 
Presb.  chs.  throughout  the  world.  It  was  summoned  by 
ordinance  of  the  2  houses  of  the  Eng.  Parl.  The  Assembly, 
as  originally  constituted  by  the  ordinance,  consisted  of  121 
divines  and  of  30  lay  assessors,  of  whom  10  were  peers  and 
20  commoners.  The  purposes  for  which  the  Assembly  was 
convoked  were  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
from  all  calumnies  and  false  aspersions,  and  to  recommend 
further  reformation  of  her  discipline,  liturgy,  and  govt. 
But  when  the  Parl.  acceded  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant and  urged  the  Scotch  to  send  deputies  to  the  Assem- 
bly, its  objects  were  extended ;  and  to  promote  the  cov- 
enanted uniformity  it  was  empowered  to  prepare  a  new 
confession  of  faith  and  catechism,  as  well  as  directories  for 
public  worship  and  ch.  govt.  which  might  be  adopted  by 
the  chs.  of  the  3  kingdoms. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  July  1,  1643,  that  the  divines  met  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  Assembly  was  constituted  in  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  in  which,  only  3  yrs.  before,  Laud' s  un- 
fortunate convocation  had  been  held.  On  the  names  being 
read  over,  it  was  found  that  "threescore  and  nine  "  had 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Parl.  The  most  of  the  divines 
came  not  in  canonicals,  "but  in  black  coat  or  cloak  and 
bands,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  Prots."  The  meetings 
continued  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  till  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Scot,  corns.,  and  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  revision  of  the  first  15  of  the  Eng.  Articles.  Soon  after, 
the  Covenant  was  subscribed  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  last  remaining  royalist  was  ex- 
pelled for  opposing  it,  and  for  revealing  the  proceedings  to 
Lssher,  then  in  the  king's  quarters  at  Ox.  The  Assembly 
was  now  authorized  by  the  houses  to  treat  of  the  questions 
of  ch.  govt,  and  worship ;  and  about  the  same  time  it  re- 
moved from  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  to  the  Jerusalem  chamber, 
which  since  that  time  has  generally  been  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation. 

The  debates  on  the  subject  of  ch.  govt.  were  keen  and 
protracted,  and  unexpected  obstacles  arose  which  for  a 
time  retarded  a  settlement.  Several  learned  divines  who 
were  cordially  on  the  side  of  the  Parl.  were  inclined  toward 
what  they  termed  primitive  episcopacy,  under  which  the 
presbyters  and  their  pres.  governed  the  chs.  in  common 
The  Scotch  corns,  and  their  more  thorough-going  associates, 
the  Puritans  of  the  school  of  Cartwright,  had  for  the  sake 
of  union  occasionally  to  forego  the  claim  of  a  jus  divinum  for 
the  details  of  their  polity.  The  Independents,  though  fewer 
than  either  of  the  other  parties,  proved  more  unyielding, 
and  in  the  end  resolved  rather  to  seek  for  toleration  outside 
the  national  Ch.  than  for  comprehension  within  it  if  it  were 
not  to  be  constituted  more  in  accordance  with  their  system 
than  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  willing  to  allow. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  to  lay  aside  the  discussion  of  these 
topics  for  a  time,  and  proceed  to  take  up  subjects  on  which 
there  was  likely  to  be  greater  harmony. 

The  subjects  on  which  least  disagreement  was  expected 
were  those  relating  to  the  form  of  public  worship  and  the 
statement  of  doctrines.  Early  in  1644  the  Assembly  re- 
mitted each  of  these  to  a  small  committee  to  prepare  mate- 
rials for  the  decision  of  them,  and  to  bring  these  first  be- 
rore  the  large  committees,  and  then  before  the  Assembly 
In  this  way  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship  was  prepared 
in  1644,  considerable  progress  was  made  with  a  practical 


Directory  for  Ch.  Govt.  in  1644-45,  though  the  printing  of  it 
was  delayed  till  1647,  and  in  1645-46  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  elaborated,  and  finally  put  into  the  shape  in  which  it 
is  still  printed  in  Scot.  In  the  2  following  yrs.  the  Assembly 
elaborated  the  Catechisms,  and  prepared  the  Script,  proofs 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  spent 
part  of  the  time  also  in  attempting  to  complete  its  answers 
to  the  famous  Erastian  Queries  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  gave  its  sanction  to  certain  papers  in  answer  to  the  In- 
dependents, formally  drawn  up  by  its  grand  committee. 
These  last  appeared  ultimately  in  the  vol.  entitled  The  Grand 
Debate  concerning  Presbytery  and  Independency.  The  former 
were  never  completed  and  pub.,  but  it  is  said  that  the  sub- 
stance of  them  is  given  in  the  preface  to  the  Jus  Begiminis 
Ecclesiasiici  Divinum,  prepared  by  the  Lond.  ministers.  After 
1648  the  Assembly  occupied  itself  almost  exclusively  with 
the  examination  of  those  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  charges 
or  desiring  license  as  expectants  or  probationers,  and  it 
was  only  occasionally  that  the  full  quorum  of  40  could  be 
brought  together.  The  1163d  session  was  held  Feb.  22, 1648- 
49.  The  subsequent  sessions  are  not  numbered,  but  the  last 
of  which  an  entry  is  made  in  the  minutes  took  place  on 
Mar.  25,  1652.  The  Assembly  was  not  formally  dissolved, 
but,  as  Fuller  says,  "it  dwindled  by  degrees,"  and  "van- 
ished with  the  Parliament  "  which  gave  it  birth.  (See  Min- 
utes of  the  Sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
edited  by  Alex.  F.  Mitchell  and  John  Struthers.)  ['From  orig. 
art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  ALEX.  F.  MITCHELL,  D.  D.] 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms. See  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 

Westminster  Hall  was  originally  built  by  William 
Rufus,  but  a  new  one  arose  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
when  the  old  walls  were  raised  higher,  the  windows  en- 
larged, and  a  stately  porch  and  noble  roof  of  timber  con- 
structed. Paris,  were  held  in  anc.  times  within  this  vast 
apartment.  The  hall  has  been  carefully  restored  and  skil- 
fully adapted  as  an  immense  vestibule  to  the  Houses  of 
Par!.,  which  can  be  approached  by  spacious  flights  of  steps 
at  the  S.  end.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events. 
Here  Sir  William  Wallace  of  Scot.,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
the  Protector  Somerset  were  tried  and  condemned.  King 
Charles  I.  here  appeared  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
Here  the  7  bps.  just  before  the  Revolution  were  acquitted, 
Dr.  Sacheverell  and  the  rebel  lords  of  '45  were  convicted, 
and  Warren  Hastings  passed  through  that  ordeal  which  has 
been  rendered  so  famous  by  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  as  Lord 
Protector  of  Eng.  Nor  can  some  now  living  forget  how  in 
their  youth,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  W.  H.  wit- 
nessed a  coronation  banquet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
challenge  of  the  king's  champion  on  horseback  in  com- 
plete armor.  W.  H.  was  long  the  centre  of  the  Eng.  law 
courts ;  abutting  on  it  were  the  court  of  chancery,  the  court 
of  king's  or  queen's  bench,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
the  court  of  exchequer.  Originally  they  were  held  within 
the  hall,  in  parts  partitioned  off  for  the  purpose.  These  law 
courts  were  constructed  outside,  with  entrances  into  them 
leading  out  of  the  hall. 

Westminster  Palace,  a  name  originating  with  the 
anc.  royal  residence  close  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  still 
applied  to  the  group  of  buildings  used  for  the  meetings  of 
Parl.  and  other  state  purposes. 

(1)  A  palace  was  built  on  what  had  been  called  Thorney 
Isle  by  Edward  the  Confessor.    Documentary  evidence  is 
preserved  of  the  progress  of  domestic  architectural  works 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  Henry  III., 
Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry  VI.    The 
palace  was  partly  burned  in  the  yr.  1263,  and  was  also  dam- 
aged by  insurgents  in  1269.    Henry  VIII.  erected  a  new 
palace  at  York  Place  and  St.  James,  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  old  buildings  occupied  by 
his  predecessors.    Whitehall  was  the  name  given  to  the  new 
palatial  abode,  and  the  former  one,  deserted  by  the  roya_l 
family  and  household,  came  to  be  employed  for  public  busi- 
ness.   The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  within 
the  old  walls.    In  1834  a  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  whole 
pile.    In  1840  the  first  stone  of  the  new  houses  was  laid. 

(2)  The  new  palace  of  W.  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
It  has  4  fronts.    The  E.  or  river  front,  which  is  the  prin., 
presents  a  fagade  of  900  ft.,  divided  into  compartments, 
panelled  with  tracery  and  decorated  with  statuary  and 
coats-of-arms.    The  other  fronts  are  in  the  same  style,  and 
exhibit  the  same  profusion  of  ornament.    Three  prin.  tow- 
ers crown  the  outspread  edifice— the  Royal  Victoria  tower, 
the  central  tower,  and  the  clock  tower.    The  first  is  340,  the 
second  300,  and  the  third  320  ft.  in  height.    The  present 
chambers  occupied  by  the  2  houses  are  richly  deco_rated, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  are  of  a  harmonious  description. 
The  royal  entrance,  the  royal  gallery,  the  central  hall,  the 
passages,  and  the  libraries  are  all  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest 
magnificence,  and  wherever  it  is  appropriate  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  statutes  and  frescoes. 

Westminster  School,  as  it  now  exists,  was  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560.  The  establishment  is  called 
St.  Peter's  Coll.,  consisting  of  the  dean  of  Westminster,  12 
prebendaries,  12  almsmen,  and  40  scholars,  with  a  master  and 
usher.  But  to  the  40  royal  scholars  many  more  have  since 
been  added,  and  the  masters  have  multiplied  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale.  The  boys  on  the  foundation,  however,  used 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  bar  or  curtain.  The 
school-room  was  a  dormitory  of  the  abbey,  and  the  coll. 
hall  was  the  abbot's  refectory,  built  by  Abbot  Litlington 
under  Edward  III.  The  dormitory  was  built  by  the  earl  of 
Burlington  in  1722.  According  to  an  old  custom,  the  boys 
at  Christmas  still  perform  one  of  Terence's  plays,  with  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  written  for  the  occasion  and  suited 
to  the  times. 

Westminster  Standards.  Under  this  title  are  some- 
times comprehended  all  ch.  books  drawn  up  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  at  others  only  those  relating  to  doctrine. 


WESTMORELAND— WESTYILLE. 


(1)  Confession  of  Faith.— A  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  "  to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint  confession  of 
faith"  as  early  as  Aug.  20,  1644.  But  the  digesting  of  the 
matter  into  a  formal  "draught"  was,  on  May  12,  1645,  in- 
trusted to  a  small  committee.  On  July  7,  1645,  Dr.  Temple 
"  made  report  of  that  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  touch- 
ing the  Scriptures,"  and  it  was  read  and  debated.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Herle,  and  Newcomen  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  "  take  care  of  the  wording  of  the 
Confession,"  as  its  articles  should  be  voted  in  the  several 
sessions.  On  July  16  report  was  made  from  the  committee 
of  the  heads  of  the  Confession,  and  these  were  distributed 
among  the  3  large  committees  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  by 
them  elaborated  and  prepared  for  more  formal  discussion. 
All  were  repeatedly  read  and  debated,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  sometimes  word  by  word,  in  the  Assembly.  On 
Sept.  25,  1646,  the  first  19  chapters,  and  on  Dec.  4  of  that  yr. 
the  whole  Confession,  were  finally  passed,  and  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  In  1647  the 
Confession  was  approved  by  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  passed  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  Scot.  Parl.  In  1648,  under  the  title  of  "  Ar- 
ticles of  Christian  Religion,"  it  was  passed  by  the  Eng.  Parl. 

Sources  and  Character  of  the  Confession.— It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  Assembly's  Confession  was  derived  mainly 
from  foreign  sources.  But  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  in  its  general  plan,  and  in  the  tenor  and  very  words  of 
its  more  important  articles,  it  was  derived  not  from  foreign 
but  from  native  sources.  It  may  confidently  be  traced  up 
to  those  confessedly  Calvinistic  or  Augustinian  Articles 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Ussher,  and  in 
1615  were  adopted  by  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  Ch.  The 
Confession,  under  the  title  of  The  Humble  Advice  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  now  by  authority  of  Part,  sitting  at  West- 
minster concerning  a  Confession  of  Faith,  etc.,  was  printed  at 
Lond.  in  Dec.  1646,  without  proofs,  and  in  May  164T  with 
proofs,  for  the  use  of  the  Houses  of  Parl.  and  the  Assembly. 

(2)  Catechisms.— On  Jan.  14,  1646-47,  "  upon  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Vines,  it  was  ordered,  That  the  committee  for  the 
Catechism  do  prepare  a  draught  of  two  catechisms,  one 
more  large,  and  another  more  brief,  in  which  they  are  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  the  matter  of 
the  Catechism  already  begun."    The  Larger  Catechism  was 
first  proceeded  with.    This  appears  distinctly  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Assembly,  though  the  opposite  view  is  still  some- 
times maintained.    It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Shorter 
one  at  times  embodies  more  of  the  materials  of  the  original 
Catechism,  and  seems  to  be  less  directly  drawn  from  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  but  it  was  not  cast  into  its  present 
shape  till  after  the  Larger  one  was  completed. 

(3)  Directory  of  Public  Worship.—  This  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  during  the  greater  part  of  1644,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Eng.  houses  of  Parl.  on  Jan.  3, 
1644-45  though  one  or  two  alterations  were  made  in  Mar 
following  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Scotch.   It  was  approved 
by  the  Scotch  General  Assembly  and  Parl.  in  Feb.  1645  with 
one  reservation.    The  first  Eng.  ed.  bears  the  date  of  1644 
but  was  really  pub.  in  what,  according  to  our  reckoning 
would  be  Mar.  1645.    The  first  Scotch  ed.  bears  the  date  o( 
1645.    From  the  preface,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  o 
those  engaged  in  framing  it,  we  may  clearly  infer  that  the 
Directory  was  not  intended  to  form  a  new  liturgy,     rut 
meaning  of  its  framers  only  was  that  there  might  be     a 
consent  of  all  the  chs.  in  those  things  that  contain  the  sub 
stance  of  the  service  and  worship  of  God." 

(4)  Church  Government  and  Discipline.—  Two  treatises  on 
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under  this  title  it  is  still  printed,  along  with  Scotch  eds.  o 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
drawn  up  before  Feb.  1645.  To  a  large  extent  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Eng.  Parl.  in  1648  in  their  "  Ordinance  as  to  the  Form 
of  Ch.  Govt."  It  was  printed  in  Scot  in  1647  and  reprinted 
along  with  Henderson's  Form  and  Order  of  the  Govt.  of  th 
Ch.  of  Scot.,  in  1690,  and  use  was  made  of  it  m  d  rawing  up 
the  Form  of  Process  in  the  Ch.  of  Scot,  in  1707.  [Fromong 
art  in  J.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  bij  PROP.  ALEX.  F.  MITCHELL,  D.  D.J 

Westmore'land  (JOHN   Fane),  D.  C.  L.,  ELEVENTH 
EARL  OP,  and  BARON  BURGHERSH,  b.  m  Eng.  Feb.  3,  1784 
entered  the  army  1803;  participated  in  the  Passage  of  th 
Dardanelles  by  Admiral  Duckworth  1806,  and  in  the  storm 
ing  of  Rosetta,  Egypt,  1807;  ioined  the  army  in  the  ,  Penin 
sula  1808;  was  at  the  battles  .of  Vimeira  and  Talavera 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Wellington  and  as 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  Sept.  Wl^ 
the  invasion  of  Fr.  1814  ;  was  minister  at  M 
1814  ;  served  in  the  campaign  against  Naples  1815  ,  beca, 
privy  councillor  1822,  minister  at  Berlin  1841  and  at  \  u 
1851  ;  was  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  gen.  1854,  and  was  i  spe 
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of  Gloucester,  and  was  created  earl  by  R  chard  "-  1-*^ 

ioined  Henry  of  ^^ster^HenrylVO  Ju^y  im^nd  was^ 


tains  extensive  dyeing  works     ^^^0    Mass.,  is 

West  New'ton,  on  R.  R.,  Middle: 
part  of  the  city  of  Newton. 

West  Newton,  Pa.    See  APPENDIX. 


,  1820,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  in  1MO.  and  at  Newton  Theo- 
'(liciil  Sem.  in  1843;  was  ordained  to  the  miuUtry  in  the 
ap.  denomination  in  1*44.  and  was  pastor  of  the  Ilap.  eh. 
iPeoria,  111.,  1844-59;  pastor  of  the  Oliver  st.  Bap.  eh..  New 
ork,  1859-62.  of  Madison  Avenue  ch.  1802-68,  when  he  wa-s 
ected  pres.  of  Crozer  Theological  Sem.,  near  Phila.,  which 
osition  he  still  holds.  He  was  an  ed.  of  religious  m-\\ > 
apers  and  of  the  Bap.  Jiff  if  tc  for  several  yrs.;  has  pub. 
lonograph  commentaries  on  some  of  the  Gospels  and  other 
arts  of  the  Scripts.,  and  has  revised  the  Revised  N.  T., 
utting  changes  adopted  by  the  Amer.  revisers  in  the  text 
or  Amer.  Bap.  Publication  Society. 

Weston  (STEPHEN),  b.  at  Exeter,  Eng.,  in  1747,  ed.  at  Kton 
nd  at  Exeter  Coll.,  Ox.,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  :  took 
rders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  and  held  the  livings  of  Mamhead 
777-90)  and  Little  Hempston,  Devonshire  (1786-90),  after 
hich  he  devoted  himself  to  travels  on  the  Continent  and 
o  lit.,  being  noted  as  a  classical  and  oriental  scholar.  Hu 
ub.  Specimen  of  a  Chi.  Diet.,  etc.  D.  Jan.  8, 1830 

West  Plains,  Mo.    See  APPENDIX. 

West  Point,  city,  on  R.  R.  and  <  'hattahoochee  River, 
Tronp  co.,  Ga.    Pop.  1870,  1405 ;  1880,  1173. 

West  Point,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Miss.,  on  R  R.,  has  2 
oils.  Prin.  business  outside  of  v.,  cotton-growing.  Pop. 
880,  1786. 

West  Point,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Cuming  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  520. 

West  Point,  a  military  post  and  the  seat  of  the  I .  s. 
Military  Acad.,  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  be- 
ween  the  towns  of  Highlands  and  Cornwall,  Orange  co., 
*  Y  52  m.  from  New  York  and  94  m.  from  Albany. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  was  founded  by  act  of  Mar.  1C, 
802,  constituting  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the  army  a  mill- 
ary  acad.,  with  50  students  or  cadets,  who  were  to  receive 
nstruction  under  the  senior  engineer  officer  as  supt.  Later 
acts  established  professorships  of  math.,  engineering,  phi- 
os.,  etc.,  and  made  the  acad.  a  military  body,  subject  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war.  In  1815  a  permanent  supt.  was 
appointed,  and  a  yr.  later  an  annual  board  of  visitors  was 
provided  for,  to  be  named  by  the  Pres.,  the  speaker  of  the 
louse,  and  the  pres.  of  the  Senate.  In  1843  the  present  sys- 
;em  of  the  appointment  of  cadets  was  instituted,  which  as- 
signs 1  cadet  to  each  Congressional  dist.  and  Terr,  in  the 
Union,  to  be  named  by  the  rep.  in  Cong,  for  the  time  being, 
and  10  appointments  at  large,  specially  conferred  by  the 
Pres  of  tne  U  S.  The  number  of  students  is  thus  limited 
to  312  A  large  proportion  of  those  appointed  fail  to  pass 
;he  examination,  and  many  others  to  complete  the  cou 
;he  proper  " 
of  insti 

«o  tlianTn0the"armyTand"th^  enforcement  of  penalties  for 
offences  is  inflexible  rather  than  severe.    Appointees  to  the 
Military  Acad.  must  be  between  17  and  22  yrs.  of  age,  at 
least  5  ft  in  height  and  free  from  infirmity,  and  able  to  pass 
a  careful  examination  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
Each  cadet  admitted  must  bind  himself  to  serve  the  I 
yrs.  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  Acad.    The  pay  oi 
cadets,  formerly  $50  per  month  and  rations,  was  fixed 
$540  per  year,  with  no  allowance  for  rations  by  the  act  c 
1876.    The  Acad.  is  situated  on  a  level  plateau  160  ft  abo\e 
the  river,  flanked  on  the  W.  by  rocky  heights,  of  which  that 
on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Ft.  Putnam  is  the  nearest  and 
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most  prominent.  On  the  S.  the  heights  approach  the  rher, 
leaving  only  room  for  a  road  south  ward,  leading  to  the  vil- 
ae  of  Hihland  Falls  and  to  Fts  Montgomery  and  Clinton. 


PooPlopen,  . 

Clinton  ;  6  m.  still  farther  S.  is  the  memorable  Stony  Point. 
E  of  W  P.,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  high,  narrow  nearly 
level  plam  from  which  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  lulls 
be\ond  Near  the  S.  end  of  this  plain,  about  2m.  below  the 
Point  still  stands  the  Robinson  House.  Arnold's  head-uuar. 
r-  oaf  Hill,  and  her  Troert> 


of 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 


West  Virginia,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Amer. 
Union,  set  off  from  Va.  in  1863,  lies  between  77°  40'  and  82° 
35'  \V.  Ion.,  and  37°  6'  and  40°  40'  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  by  Obvene. 

O..  on  the  N., 
N.  E.,  and  E. 
N.  E.  by  Pa. 
and  Md.,  on 
the  E.,  S.  K., 
and  S.  by  Va., 
and  on  the  S. 
W.  by  Va.  and 
Ky.  Its  area  is 
24.780  square 
miles  or  15,859,- 
200  acres. 

Topography. 
—The  counties 
which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Po- 
tomac River 
form  a  part  of 
the  Sneuan- 
doah  Valley  or 
Valley  of  Va., 
somewhat  ele- 
vated, but  very 
fertile.  W.  of 
these,  Hamp- 
shire, Morgan, 

Mineral,  Grant,  Hardy,  and  Pendleton  cos.  form  portions  of 
the  "Appalachian  Country."  They  consist  of  high  mt.- 
ridges,  with  narrow  but  fertile  valleys  between,  sloping  to 
the  N.  E.,  and  belonging  strictly  to  the  Potomac  River  sys- 
tem. W.  of  these  lies  what  the  W.  V.  geologists  call  "  the 
Mountain  Region,"  forming  the  W.  ridges  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  the  mts.  lying  in  nearly  parallel  folds,  capped  origi- 
nally with  a  hard  sandstone,  but  having  softer  and  more 
easily  eroded  rocks  beneath.  From  the  W.  border  of  this 
Mountain  Region  stretches  to  the  O.  a  much  wider  tract, 
called  by  the  geologists  "  the  Hilly  Region,"  though  some  of 
its  summits  are  higher  than  many  in  the  Mountain  Region. 
In  this  region  the  streams  flow  from  E.  to  W.,  and  carry 
their  waters  directly  to  the  O.  There  are  no  considerable 
lakes  in  W.  V. 

Mineralogy.—  The  Appalachian  coal-field  covers  16,000  sq. 
m.  in  the  State.  The  river-bottoms  are  generally  diluvial  or 
alluvial,  but  high  up  the  steep  cliffs  and  canons  which  line 
their  banks  the  coal  in  bands  of  from  8  to  16  ft.  in  thickness 
crops  out.  This  Appalachian  coal-field  forms  an  immense 
basin,  of  which  W.  V.  comprises  more  than  half  the 
breadth.  In  this  basin  (and  within  the  limits  of  W.  V.)  are 
found  every  one  of  the  coal  deposits  except  anthracite 
lying  between  the  conglomerate  which  underlies  the  lower 
coal-measures,  and  the  Permian  rocks  which  cap  the  upper 
coal-measures.  Among  these  are  every  quality  of  cannel, 
splint,  coking,  block,  and  bituminous  coals  yet  discovered, 
and  all  of  them  in  thick  and  easily  worked  veins.  Through- 
out this  whole  region  iron  ores,  red  and  brown  haematite, 
black  manganiferous  carbonates,  black  band,  red  and  brown 
oxides,  protocarbonate  or  Olyphant  blue  lump,  and  other 
ores  abound  in  veins  easily  worked.  Salt  also,  a  usual  de- 
posit in  the  coal-measures,  is  found  here  in  springs  of  great 
strength  and  purity  of  brine.  Petroleum,  both  the  light 
and  heavy  oils,  is  largely  produced  in  the  State.  Common 
tufa,  hydraulic,  and  building  limestones  of  great  beauty, 
and  other  building-stones,  especially  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone, a  beautiful  gray  and  fine  sand  or  free  stone,  fire-clay, 
potter's  clay,  glass-sand,  ochre,  barytes,  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, saltpetre,  are  found  abundantly,  and  zinc,  copper, 
and  lead  in  moderate  but  not  profitable  working  quantities. 
The  mineral  springs  of  W.  V.  comprise  sulphur  waters  of 
differing  composition,  chalybeates  simple  and  compound, 
acidulous  or  carbonated,  saline  and  aluminated  chalybeates. 
Several  of  them  are  thermal  waters,  the  highest  having  a 
temperature  of  about  107°  F. 

Soil,  Vegetation,  and  Botany.— The  soils  of  the  State  may 
be  classed  as  clay  soils,  not  very  productive,  found  in  limited 
areas  in  the  E.  and  S.  portions  of  the  State ;  sandy  soils,  not 
productive,  and  occurring  mainly  in  the  N.  E.  mt.-cos. : 
loams,  very  productive  and  often  enriched  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  shales  or  limestones  which  crop  out  from  the 
surface ;  calcareous  soils,  excellent  soils,  found  on  the  mt  - 
slopes  and  in  some  of  the  higher  valleys  ;  stream  and  upland 
alluviums,  possess  wonderful  fertility  and  yield  immense 
crops  or  the  most  gigantic  trees.  The  prin.  forest  trees  are 
the  white,  black  or  water,  blue,  green,  and  mt  -ash  •  the 
aspen,  beech,  water-beech,  black  and  red  birch,  fetid  and 
sweet  buckeye;  cedar,  wild-cherry,  chestnut,  Ky.  coffee 
tree,  cottonwood,  cucumber  tree,  dogwood,  negundo  or 
box  elder,  red  or  slippery,  white,  and  witch  elm  ;  black  and 
s.  balsam,  fir,  and  the  hemlock  spruce ;  the  black  or  sour 
gum  and  the  sweet  gum  or  liquid  -  amber ;  3  species  of 
hickory ;  the  white,  red,  and  bitter  nut ;  the  holly  hack- 
berry,  and  ironwood  or  hop-hornbeam ;  the  red,  green 
white,  and  honey  locust ;  the  linden ;  the  sugar,  silver  and 
red  maple  ;  red  mulberry  ;  12  species  of  oak,  3  of  pine  ;  the 
poplar  or  tulip  tree :  the  red-bud,  the  sassafras,  sour-wood, 
and  sycamore ;  black  walnut  and  butternut ;  the  mt.  and 
smooth  alder;  crab-apple,  chinquapin,  elder,  persimmon, 
magnolia,  haw,  mt.-laurel,  rhododendron,  shadbush,  spice- 
wood,  all  species  of  sumach,  and  the  bush  or  shrub  wil- 
lows and  osiers.  W.  V.  has  about  9,000,000  acres  of  forest. 

Zoology.— The  wild  animals  include  the  panther,  wild-cat, 

lynx,  wolf,  black  bear,  raccoon,  opossum,  ground-hog,  etc. ; 

j    k'  deer'  rabbit,  and  hare  ;  squirrels  of  several  species, 

and  the  smaller  rodents ;  the  beaver,  mink,  and  muskrat 

weasel,  skunk,  etc. ;  and  among  game-birds  the  wild  turkey, 

i  or  3  species  of  grouse,  snipe,  woodcock,  etc. 

Climate.— The  mean  annual  temperature  is  52.46'.    The 
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warm  season  is  long,  but  the  heat  is  not  intense.  Average 
annual  rainfall— Lewisbtirg  (lat.  37°  50',  Ion.  80°  27',  elevation 
about  2234  ft.),  35.75  inches ;  Kanawha  Salines  (lat,  38°  16', 

Ion.  81°  33' 
30",  elevation 
about  570  ft.), 
55.84  inches. 

Agricultural 
Productions.  — 
The  prin.  crops 
are  Indian 
corn,  wheat, 
and  oats.  The 
census  of  1880 
returned  14,- 
090,609  bushels 
of  corn.  4,001,- 
711  bushels  of 
wheat,l,908,505 
bushelsof  oats, 
285,298  bushels 
of  buckwheat, 
113,181  bushels 
of  rye,  and 
9740  of  barley. 
The  yield  of 
tobacco  was 
2,296,146  Ibs., 
raised  on  4071 
acres,  and  val- 
ued at  $170,374.  The  wool  clip  of  1880  was  2,681,444  Ibs. 

Farm  Animals.— By  census  of  1880,126,143  horses,  6226  mules 
and  asses,  458,444  cattle,  674,769  sheep,  and  510,613  swine. 

Manufactures. — The  census  of  1880  showed  2375  manufact- 
uring establishments,  with  $13,883,390  capital,  employing 
14,311  hands ;  wages,  $4,313,965 ;  aggregate  products,  $22,- 
867,126.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  the  prin.,  its  total 
product  in  1880  being  $6,054.032.  The  salt  manufacture  is 
an  important  industry,  employing  11  establishments  and 
$1,909,500  capital,  and  producing  about  3,000,000  bushels  of 
salt.  Coal  mined  in  188f,  1,500,000  tons,  all  bituminous. 

Railroads.— There  were  in  operation,  Jan.  1, 1882,  712  m.  of 
R.  R.  in  W.  V.,  costing  $12,563,945,  with  net  earnings  of 
$143,524,  paying  in  interest  on  bonds,  etc.,  $216,050.  Two  of 
these  are  great  trunk  lines,  the  Baltimore  and  O.  having, 
with  its  branches,  342  m.  in  W.  V.,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
O.  214  m. 

Finances.—  The  assessed  value  of  property  for  taxation, 
1881,  was  — real  estate,  $105,448,502;  personal,  $37,429,131. 
Rate  of  State  tax,  1882,  30  cents  on  $100,  producing  about 
$6,000,000.  There  is  no  State  debt,  the  State  const,  prohib- 
iting it.  The  aggregate  of  co.  and  municipal  debts  in  1880 
was  $1,513,424.  Total  raised  by  taxation,  State  and  local,  in 
1880,  $2,056,979. 

Population.  — In  1860,  376,688;  1870,  442,014;  1880,  618,457 
(white  592,537,  colored  25,920,  including  5  Chi.,  29  Indians). 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Wheeling,  30,737; 
Parkersburg,  6582  ;  Martinsburg,  6335 ;  Charleston  (cap.), 
4192 ;  Huntington,  3174  ;  Grafton,  3030 ;  Clarksburg,  2307. 


COUNTIES. 

«.Ref 

Pop.  1870 

Pop.  1880.!   COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Barbour 

11870      Philippi  

(list.  2  009 

Berkeley  

3-G 

14,900 

17,380      Martinsburg  

6,335 

5  824     i  Madison  

Braxton 

4-D 

6,4SO 

9,787       Braxton  C.  H  

279 

Brooke  
Cabell 

2-D 
5-B 

5,464 
6,429 

6,013      Wellsburg  
13,744      Barboursville  

1,815 
361 

Calhoun 

4-D 

2  939 

6072      Grantsville  

112 

Clay 

5-C 

2  196 

3,460      Clay  C.  H  

Doddridge  
Fayette  
Gilmer 

3-D 
5-C 
4-D 

7,076 
6,647 
4  338 

10,552       West  Union  
11,560      Fayetteville  
7  108     iGlenvllle  

356 
236 

268 

Greenbrier  
Hampohire  
Hancock  
Hardv  

5-D 
3-F 
1-D 

4-F 

11,417 
7,643 
4,363 
5,518 

15,060     iLewisburg  
10,366     ;Romney  
4,882      Falrview.  
6,794      Moorefield  

H5 

371 

'554 

Harrison   . 

3-D 

16  714 

20,181      Clarksburg  

2,307 

4-C 

K',300 

16,312      Jackson  C.  H  

425 

Jefferson  

3-G 

13,219 

15,005     ,Charlestown  

2,016 

5-C 

32466      Charleston  

4  192 

Lewis 

4-D 

10  175 

13,269     ,Weston  

1,516 

fi-B 

8,739      Hamlin  

T 

6-B 

5,124 

7,329      Logan  C.  H  

dist.  1,769 

Marion 

3-E 

12,107 

17198      Fairmont  

900 

Marshall. 

3-D 

14  941 

18,840      Moundsville  

1,774 

4-B 

15,978 

22,293      Point  Pleasant  

1,036 

McDowell  
Mercer 

6-C 
6-D 

1,952 
7  064 

3,074      Peerysville..   
7,467      Princeton  

k  3-F 

1,693 

Monongalia  

3-E 

13,547 

14,985      Morgantown  

745 

3-G 

4,315 

5*777      Berkeley  Springs  .  . 

534 

Nicholas  

5-D 

4,458 

7,223      Nicholas  C.  H  

165 

Ohio  

2-D 

4-F 

28,831 

37,457      Wheeling  
8,022      Franklin.  

30,737 
273 

Pleasant*  
PocahonUs  
Preston 

3-C 
5-E 
3  E 

3,012 
4,069 
14,555 

6,256      Saint  Mary'i  
5,591      Huntersville  
19,091      Kingwood  

350 
dist.    975 
365 

4-C 

11,375      Winfield  

305 

Raleigh.... 
Randolph  
Ritchie 

6-C 
4-E 
4-C 

3,673 
5,563 
9,055 

7,367      Raleigh  C.  H  
8,102    iBaverly  
13,474      Ritchie'  C.  H  

144 
235 
221 

4-C 

7,232 

12,184     'Spencer  

226 

6-D 

9,033      Hinton  

879 

Taylor 

3-E 

9,367 

11,455      Grafton  

3,030 

Tucker  
Tyler  

4-E 
3-D 
4-E 

1,907 
7,838 
8,023 

3,151      Saint  George  
11,073      Middlebourne  
1  0,  249      Buckhan  non  

150 
241 
761 

Wayne             ..    .. 

5-B 

7,852 

14,739      Wayne  C.  H  

Webster  

5-D 

1,730 

3,207      Webster  C.  H  

120 

Wetzel  ... 

3-D 

8,595 

13,896      New  Martinsville. 

778 

Wirt. 

4-C 

4,804 

7,104    lElizabeth  

395 

Wood  

19,000 

25,006      Parkersburg  

«,582 

6-C 

107 

Total  

442,014 

618,457 

for  location  of    countie 


ap  of  West  Virginia  in  article 


Jiraoob  capita8l,»C310  c  oTT^^ 

ch^eachV  *°  °ther  denomina»onS  have  fr^m  /to^S 

fltoory.— W.  V.  formed  the  W.  and  N.  W.  portion  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Va.  until  the  latter  seceded  from 
Lnion  m  1861.     In  June  1861  delegates  assembled    fr.ll 
Wheeling  from  39  of  the  W.  cos.  to  JStert  S™    he  £S£. 
sion  ordinance  and  to  form  a  provisionaPgovt      \aother 
convention  met  in  Aug.  1861  and  ordered  an  electionin  Oct 
of  that  yr  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  organizing  a  ne 
State  embracing  these  39  cos.    Their  vote  was  substantiall 
unanimous  and  a  const,  was  prepared  and  ratified  by th 
?ce£plemm  May  ^    W-  V"  came  into  the  Union  June  20 
1863.    The  energies  of  the  State  immediately  maStec 
themselves.    The  young  State  sent  26,540  men  to  the  Unio 
armies.    In  Jan.  1866  the  cos.  of  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  lytog 
on  the  Potomac  were  added  to  the  State,  which  had  pre 
viously  consisted  of  50  cos. 

Governors. 
Arthur  J.  Boreman. .    1863-69  Jacob  B.  Jackson 1881-85 


William  E.  Stevenson.  1869-71 


E.  Willis  Wilson 1885-S5 


John  J.  Jacob 1871-77 

Henry  M.  Mathews. . .  1877-81, 
•or      ,  w«  T,  REVISED  BT  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

,*"  e.f.*  ™  In'»ted?  on  R.  R.,  Litchfleld  co..  Conn.,  includ 
e  «*?  ^\lnsted>  of  which  the  pop.  in  1880  was  1805 

Wet  more  (PROSPER  MONTGOMERY),  b.  at  Stratford 
Conn.,  Feb.  14,  1798.  removed  in  childhood  to  New  York 
became  a  merchant ;  pub.  a  vol.  of  poems  1830 ;  was  chosen  a 
regent  of  the  Univ.  of  Ne  w  York  1833 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  colls  and 
acads.  1834-35 :  was  pres.  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
Amer.  Art  Lnion.  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  director  of  the  inst.  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  anc 
many  yrs.  paymaster-gen,  of  the  State  militia.  In  1847  he 
pub.  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  War  with 
Jtfez.  D.  Mar.  16,  1876. 

Wette,  de  (WILHELM  M.  LEBERECHT).    See  DE  WETTE 
li  et  ter,  the  second  largest  lake  of  Swe.,  is  80  m.  long, 
id  m.  broad,  and  covers  an  area  of  850  sq.  m.    It  is  275  ft 
above  the  sea,  and  sends  its  surplus  water  to  the  Baltic 
through  the  Motala. 

Wey'er's  Cave,  a  stalactitic  cavern  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Augusta  co..  Va.,  in  a  low  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  con- 
tains several  beautiful  apartments. 

Whale,  hwal  [A.-S.  hwdf],  a  name  given  to  large  Ceta- 
ceans, representing  several  different  families,  and  even 
different  sub-orders.  The  only  character  shared  in  com- 
mon by  them,  independent  of  those  characteristic  of  the 
order,  is  the  large  size. 

Whalebone  'Whales,  whales  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  whalebone.  This  substance  is  apeculiar  epi- 
dermal development  arising  from  each  side  of  the  median 
line  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
modified  hair.  Teeth  are  existent  in  a  rudimentary  condi- 
tion m  the  fcetus,  but  are  not  functionally  developed,  and 
are  absorbed  and  disappear  before  birth.  In  external  ap- 
pearance the  animals  are  pisciform,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  toothed  whales  chiefly  in  that  the  head  is  more 
depressed  above  toward  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  the  eyes 
situated  nearly  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lower 
jaw  and  throat  more  bag-like.  The  forms  thus  combined 
exhibit  2  primary  modifications  of  structure  :  (1)  The  typical 
W.  W.  (Balsenida;).  (2)  The  finback,  humpback,  and  scrogg 
whales  (Balaenopteridae). 

To  the  family  Batenidae  belongs  the  bowhead  or  Green- 
land whale,  and  several  distantly  related  species  inhabiting 
warmer  and  Antarctic  waters.  The  bowhead  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  whales  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  is  the  species  especially  hunted  by  the  whalemen  fitted 
out  for  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  the  stoutest  of  known  species ; 
its  head  forms  about  %  of  the  animal's  entire  length.  In- 
dividuals occasionally  reach  a  length  of  60  or  70  ft.,  although 
not  often  found  much  exceeding  50.  In  proportion  to  its 
size,  it  is  the  richest  in  oil -giving  characters;  individuals 
have  been  known  to  vield  nearly  300  barrels.  Its  whale- 
bone, which  is  of  a  black  color,  and  developed  in  strips 
gradually  attenuated  toward  the  end,  is  also  the  most 
esteemed  of  any,  and  3500  Ibs.  or  more  have  been  obtained 
from  a  single  individual.  It  is  a  timid  animal.  The  species 
is  now  sought  for  chiefly  in  Bering  Sea  and  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  N.  of  it. 

Whale  Fishery,  an  old  and,  at  one  time,  a  flourishing 
industry.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  the  animal,  however, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  gas  and  mineral  oils,  have  now 
made  it  less  remunerative,  and  caused  it  to  be  abandoned 
by  nations  which  formerly  pursued  it  as  one  of  the  prin. 
branches  of  their  trade  :  the  U.  S.  is  the  only  nation  wnich 
still  carries  it  on  with  vigor.  As  early  as  the  12th  century 
there  existed  a  W.  F.  in  the  Biscayan  Sea,  and  in  the  13th 
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on  with  chloride  of  lime 
i       ton  ^C'I!AKLES  HENRY),  D.  D.,  b  in  St 

n!  5-  1T48-  ed-  at  the  J*suit  colls-  «  St 

became  «  tutor  at  Liege  :  was  ordained  priest 
;  officiated  several  yrs.  as  chaplain  at  Worcester  Fn* 
returned  to  Md.  1783;  professed  himself  a  Prot 
*  Letter  to  the  R  Vatlu.  of  th< 


Tni^'b^1?^8  a' BufUnJrt°n,  N.  J.,  from  1798  untifhis  death^ 
ih,nf  f        /•*  ^  roteAnlfHiuiry  into  the  Proof  s  of  the  Dirin. 

8a£K3^J^£f£  *?•  «* *  «~ 

at  KffiS^S^-fig^aa  £hw°Syr$' 
o  ia«  -Jowas  Prof- o?  loFc  and  rhetoric  in  Kenyon  Coll ,' 
o.,  1806-63 ;  was  ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  as  rector 
Paul's,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1863,  and  became  prof,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge (Epis.)  Divinity  School  1866.  Wrote  A  Treattemi 
the  Criminal  Law  of  the  r.  6'.,  State  Trial*  of  the  U.  Showing 
the  Administration*  of  Washington  and  Adams,  Precedent*  of 
Indictments  and  Pleas,  etc. 

Wharton  (HENRY),  b.  at  Worstead,  Norfolk  Bug  Nov 
?i01664-  £rad.  as  senior  wrangler  at  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge! 
o^;  *w|!s  a  ,fa!.orLte  puPU  of  ^ewton ;  took  orders  in  the 
h.  of  Eng.  1687;  became  chaplain  to  Abp.  Sancroft  Sept 
1688  ;  was  assistant  to  Dr.  William  Cave  in  the  preparation 
of  his  Scriptorum  Ecdesiasticontm  Hutoria  Literaria  ;  was 
patronized  by  Abp.  Tenison,  who  made  him  vicar  of  Minster 
Thanet  and  rector  of  Chartham  1689.  Wrote  A  Treatise  of 
the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  Angtia  Sacra,  etc.,  and  A  Defense  of 
Pluralities,  etc.  D.  Mar.  5.  1695. 

Wharton  (PHILIP),  DUKE  OF  Wharton,  son  of  Thomas 
the  first  marquis,  b.  in  Dec.  1698,  studied  under  a  strict  Cal- 
vinistic  tutor  at  Geneva  1716,  but  ran  away  to  Avignon. 
where  he  recognized  the  Pretender  and  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Northumberland :  took  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Peers  1716 ;  was  made  duke  of  Wharton  in  the  Eng.  peerage 
Jan.  28,  1718 ;  entered  the  Brit.  House  of  Lords  1720  :  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  ministry ;  soon  impoverished 
himself  by  his  extravagance  ;  edited  a  paper.  The  True  Brit- 
on, 1724 ;  went  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Madrid,  1726 ;  took 
service  under  the  Pretender :  was  attainted  of  treason  in 
England,  and  his  property  confiscated.  D.  May  31. 1731. 

Wharton  (THOMAS),  D.  C.  L.,  MARQUIS  or  Wharton, 
b.  in  Eng.  about  1640,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  fourth  Baron 
Wharton :  entered  Parl.  soon  after  the  Restoration ;  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  opposition  to  Charles  II. ;  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  joining  in  the  complaint  against  the  long 
prorogation  of  Parl.  Feb.  17,  1677 ;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  the  prince  of  Orange  1688 ;  was  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  royal  household  and  privy  councillor  Feb.  1689 ;  was 
made  chief-justice  in  eyre  1697 ;  was  com.  to  negotiate  the 
union  with  Scot. ;  was  lord  lieut.  of  Ire.  1708-10,  and  had 
Addison  for  his  sec.,  and  became  privy  seal  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  Sept.  1714,  and  marquis  of  Wharton  and  Ma: 
bury  Feb.  15,  1715.  D.  Apr.  12,  1715. 

Wharton  (THOMAS,  JR.),  b.  in  Phila.  in  1735,  became  a 
merchant :  was  pres.  of  Pa.  1777-78.  D.  May  23,  1778. 

Whate'ly  (RICHARD),  D.  D.,  b.  In  Lond.,  Eng.,  Feb.  1, 
1787,  grad.  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox.,  1808 ;  became  a  feUow  there 
1811 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated  at  Oriel  with  Keble,  Arnold,  Pusey,  John  Henry 
Newman,  and  others  destined  to  became  innovators  in 
3rit.  theol.  ;  was  noted  for  his  wit,  his  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  and  fondness  for  debate:  was  Bampton  lect- 
urer 1822;  rector  of  Halesworth,  Sussex.  1822-85:  prin.  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  Ox.,  1825-30 ;  prof,  of  political  economy  in 
he  Univ.  of  Ox.  1830-31,  and  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey 
abp.  of  Dublin  1831,  in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with 
he  difficult  task  of  carrying  out,  in  the  details  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  life,  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
recent  R.  Cath.  Relief  act.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
listoric  Doubt*  relative  to  Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  View  of  the 
Script.  Revelation* concerning  a  Future  State,  Introductory  Let- 
wn*  on  Chr.  Evidences,  etc.  D.  Oct.  8,  1863. 

Wheat  [A.-S.  hvxtte],  the  most  valuable  and,  next  to 
naize,  the  most  productive  of  all  the  cereal  grasses,  be- 

vita  many-flowered  s 
ollow  and  jointed 


Oliow  ana  joimeu  sirni.  wuicu  rises  zigzag  ana  loruis 
otches  at  each  joint ;  by  awned  or  awnless  palets  :  and  by 
rains  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one  side,  turgid  on  the 
ther,  and  hairy  at  the  top.  It  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state, 
ut  most  botanists  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  had  its 
ome  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  very  early  culti- 
ated,  and  has  formed  the  prin.  breadstuff  of  all  the  civil- 
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ized  nations  since  long  before  the  historical  era.  The  Bible 
and  the  Egyptian  and  the  Chi.  records  testify  to  the  antiq- 
uity of  its  cultivation.  In  proportionate  altitude  it  may  be 
cultivated  very  near  the  equator.  The  lowest  mean  tem- 
perature in  which  it  will  ripen  is  57.2°. 

Wheat'ear,  or  Fallowcliat,  the  Sn.ricola  ananthe,  a 
European  bird  of  the  family  Turdidae,  allied  to  the  chat, 
ranges  from  Afr.  in  winter  to  the  N.  of  Europe  in  summer, 
is  6V6  inches  in  length,  generally  colored  ash-brown  and 
buff,  marked  with  white  and  black,  and  is  easily  trapped  as 
a  delicacy  for  the  table.  It  feeds  on  worms  and  insects, 
and  the  male  sings  well  in  confinement. 

Wheat'laiid  <HENKY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan. 
11,  1812,  grad.  at  Harvard  1832;  studied  med.,  but  never 
practised;  was  an  original  member  of  the  Amer.  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Essex  Nat.  Hist.  Society  and  of  the  Essex  Inst. ;  is 
pres.  of  the  latter  body,  v.-p.  of  the  Peabqdy  Acad.  of 
Science,  and  director  of  the  Salem  Public  Library,  which 
has  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  him. 

Wheat-Moths.  There  are  several  lepidopterous  in- 
sects which  devour  grain  in  the  bin.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  Tinea  gmnella,  an  insect  closely  allied  to  the  ordi- 
nary clothes-moth.  Its  larva  devours  the  flour  out  of  ker- 
nels of  wheat,  and  covers  the  shells  with  its  thick  web. 
Thorough  cleanliness,  whitewashing,  and  the  use  of  coal  oil 
tend  to  prevent  its  ravages,  and  the  grain  should  be  fre- 
quently shovelled  over. 

Whea'ton.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Dupage  co.,  111.,  25  m.  from 
Chicago,  contains  Wheaton  Coil.  Prin. business,  farming  and 
dairying.  Pop.  1870,  998;  1880,  1160. 

Wheaton  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov. 
27,  1785,  grad.  at  R.  I.  Coll.  (now  Brown  University)  1802  ; 
studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1805 ;  spent  18  months 
at  the  law  school  at  Poictiers,  Fr.,  1805-08 ;  studied  some 
months  at  Loud.  1807 :  practised  law  at  Providence  1807-12 ; 
settled  in  New  York  in  1812;  edited  the  National  Advocate, 
the  organ  of  the  administration  party  1812-15 ;  became 
division  judge-advocate  of  the  army  Oct.  26,  1814 ;  was  jus- 
tice of  the  marine  court  of  the  city  of  New  York  May  1815- 
July  1819 ;  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  1816-27  ; 
delegate  to  the  convention  for  forming  a  new  const,  for 
N.  Y.  1821 :  member  of  the  N.  Y.  assembly  1823 ;  was  asso- 
ciated with  Benj.  F.  Butler  and  John  Duer  in  a  commission 
for  revising  the  statute  law  of  N.  Y.  1825 ;  was  U.  S.  charge 
d'affaires  to  Den.  1825-37 ;  was  appointed  minister  resident 
at  the  court  of  Prus.  1835 ;  was  soon  promoted  to  minister 
plenipotentiary  1837,  filling  that  post  until  1846 ;  was  chosen 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Fr.  Inst.  1843,  and  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Acad.  of  Science  at  Berlin  1846 ;  signed 
an  important  treaty  with  Ger.  (1844),  which  was  rejected  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  for  political  reasons,  but  has  served  as  the 
basis  of  later  treaties,  and  was  requested  to  resign  in  1846 
by  Pres.  Polk ;  on  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  1847,  was  chosen 
lecturer  on  international  law  at  Harvard  Univ.  Author  of 
Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.  S.  1816-27,  A  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes  and 
Normans,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Eng.  by 
William  of  Normandy,  A  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Eu- 
rope and  Amer.  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash. 
D.  Mar.  11,  1848. 

Wheaton  (NATHANIEL  SHELDON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Washing- 
ton, Conn.,  Aug.  20,  1792,  grad.  at  Yale  1814  ;  took  orders  m 
the  P.  E.  Ch.  ;  was  rector  of  Christ  ch.,  Hartford,  1818-31, 
pres.  of  Trinity  Coll.  1831-37,  and  rector  of  Christ  ch.,  New 
Orleans,  1837-44 ;  visited  Europe  1823-24  and  1844.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Trinity  Coll.  D.  Mar.  18,  1862. 

Wheaton  College,  in  Wheaton,  111.,  25  m.  W.  of  Chi- 
cago, was  founded  in  1850  by  the  111.  annual  conference  of 
the  Wesleyan  Meths.  The  coll.  is  in  possession  of  a  com- 
modious and  beautiful  stone  edifice,  and  of  property  to  the 
value  of  $100,000  above  its  liabilities.  All  the  benefits  of  the 
regular  coll.  course  are  extended  to  both  sexes. 

Wheat'stoiie  (Sir  CHARLES),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Gloucester,  Eng.,  in  1802,  was  in  early  life  a  manufacturer 
o_f  musical  instruments  ;  was  led  by  his  profession  to  inves- 
tigate the  laws  of  sound  and  their  application  to  music ; 
began  in  June  1836,  with  Mr.  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  a 
series  of  successful  experiments  in  electro-magnetism,  with 
a  view  to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  over  copper 
wires ;  took  out,  along  with  Cooke,  in  May  1837,  a  patent 
for  a  magnetic  telegraph,  which  was  not,  however,  practi- 
cally operated  until  after  that  of  Morse ;  invented  also  an 
electro-magnetic  alarum  and  various  instruments  for  regis- 
tering thermometrical  and  barometrical  indications  and 
transit  observations  in  astron.  He  was  author  of  papers  on 
The  Physiology  of  Vision,  The  Binocular  Microscom,  Fessirs 
Gyroscope,  etc.  D.  Oct.  19, 1875. 

Whe'don  (DANIEL  DENISON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Onon- 
daga,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20,  1808,  grad.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  1828 ; 
studied  law ;  was  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  at  Wesleyan  Univ 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1832-43;  became  a  preacher  of  the 
M.  E.  Ch.  1836  ;  was  prof,  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  hist,  at  the 
Univ.  of  Mich.  1845-53,  and  became  in  1856  ed.  of  the  Meth 
quarterly  Review  and  general  ed.  of  the  publications  of  the 
Meth.  Book  Concern,  New  York.  Author  of  Public  Ad- 
dresses, Collegiate  and  Popular,  A  Commentary  on  Matthew 
and  Mark,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of  Human  Re- 
spormtylity,  etc. 

Wheel,  an  instrument  of  torture  and  death,  was  used 
m  Ger.  before  1400,  and  was  employed  in  Prus.  as  late  as 
•1841.  The  prisoner  was  bound  upon  a  large  wheel,  with  his 
arms  and  legs  extended,  and  each  limb  was  fractured  as  the 
wheel  revolved  by  the  blows  of  an  iron  rod,  both  above  and 
below  the  knees  and  elbows. 

Wheel-and-Axle,  one  of  the  so  called  mechanical 
powers,  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  lever  There 
are  2  cylinders  with  a  common  axis,  with  differing  radii— 
the  smaller  being  termed  the  axle,  the  larger  the  wheel.  Sup- 
pose a  cord  is  wound  around  the  wheel  in  one  direction 


and  another  cord  around  the  axle  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  weights  attached  to 
these  cords  is  that  the  product  of  each  of  the  weights  into 
their  respective  radii  should  be  equal. 

Wlieel-Aiiimalcule.     See  ROTIFERA. 

Wheeler  (FRANCIS  B.l.  S.  T.  D.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wheel'er  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  Mar.  11, 1798, 
settled  at  Orford,  N.  H.,  in  1804;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll. 
1816,  at  Andover  Sem.  1819  ;  was  pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Windsor 
Vt.,  1821-33  ;  pres.  of  Univ.  of  Vt.  1833-48.  D.  Apr.  16, 1862. 

Wheeler  (JOHN  H.),  b.  at  Murfreesboro',  N.  C.,  in  1806, 
grad.  at  Columbian  Coll.,  Wash.,  1826 ;  became  a  lawyer, 
member  of  the  N.  C.  Assembly,  and  a  prominent  Dem.  poli- 
tician ;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Jackson  supt.  of  the  U.  S. 
mint  at  Charlotte  1836 ;  was  treas.  of  N.  C.  1842-44 ;  minister 
resident  of  the  U.  S.  in  Nicaragua  1854-57,  where  he  hastened 
to  recognize  the  presidency  of  William  Walker ;  was  in 
1859^1  employed  in  the  statistical  dept.  of  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  at  Wash.  ;  took  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  has 
since  been  a  resident  of  that  city,  engaged  in  condensing 
and  collating  the  debates  of  Cong.,  and  also  employed  in 
statistical  labors.  Author  of  Historical  Sketches  of  N.  C.  and 
A  Legislative  Manual  for  N.  C. 

Wheeler  (RAYALL  T.),  b.  in  N.  H.  in  1810,  was  ed.  at  Ken- 
yon  Coll.,  O. ;  taught  school  and  an  acad. ;  studied  law  in 
Ky.,  and  grad.  B.  L.  in  the  Cin.  Law  School  Mar.  27,  1837 ; 
went  to  Ark.,  and  there  practised  his  profession ;  in  1839 
removed  to  Tex. ;  became  judge  in  1845,  and  rose  to  the  su- 
preme bench.  D.  Nov.  8,  1864. 

Wheeler  (WILLIAM  A.),  LL.D.,  b.  June  30, 1819,  in  Malone, 
Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  Univ.  of  Vt. ;  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  Col.  Asa  Hascall ;  was  made  district 
attorney  for  Franklin  co.,  and  was  its  supt.  of  schools.  In 
1850  and  1851  Mr.  W.  represented  that  co.  in  the  N.  Y.  house 
of  assembly  ;  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  N.  Y.  in  1858 
and  1859,  and  pres.  pro  tern,  of  that  body.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  the  pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  constitutional  convention  in 
1867-68 ;  was  elected  a  Rep.  in  Cong,  to  the  37th,  41st,  42d, 
43d,  and  44th  Congs.,  and  in  June  1876  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  the  Vice  -  Presidency  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Rep.  national  convention  at  Cin.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  bank  of  Malone,  and  held  the  position  of 
cashier  and  chief  managing  director.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
N.  N.  Y.  Railway  Co.  In  the  political  complications  which 
arose  in  La.  during  the  session  of  the  43d  Cong.,  Mr.  W. 
was  conspicuous,  he  having  been  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Reps,  that  visited  La.,  and  finally 
adjusted  the  difficulties  existing  there  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  known  as  "  the  WTheeler  Compromise."  Elected  V.-P.  of 
U.  S.  Mar.  2.  1877. 

Wheele'ra  Eb'eiius,  a  W.  I.  leguminous  tree,  whose 
dark-green,  heavy,  handsome  wood  is  much  used  by  joiners 
under  the  incorrect  name  of  W.  I.  ebony. 

Wheel'lng,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  important  R.  R.  cen- 
tre, cap.  of  Ohio  co.,  West  Va.,  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Ohio  River,  92  m.  below  Pitts- 
burg,  Pa.  The  city  is  principally  a  manufacturing  place, 
the  surrounding  country  containing  enormous  deposits  of 


City  Hall  and  Court-house  (Wheeling,  West  Va.). 

bituminous  coal ;  has  iron  manufactures,  etc.  Among  its 
public  buildings  the  prin.  are  the  custom-house,  the  new 
court-house,  and  the  theatre.  W.  was  settled  in  1774,  in- 
corporated in  1806;  became  cap.  of  W.  Va.  in  1863,  and  again 
1875  to  May,  1885.  Pop.  1870,  19,280  ;  1880,  30,757. 

Whee'loclc  (ELEAZAR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Windham,  Conn., 
Apr.  22,  1711,  grad.  at  Yale  1733 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congl.  ch.  at  Lebanon.  Conn.,  Mar.  1735,  remaining 
there  35  yrs. ;  established  a  school  1754 ;  had  as  a  pupil  an 
Indian  boy,  Samson  Occom,  whose  proficiency  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School,  which  grew 
into  Dartmouth  Coll.,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  N.  H.,  and  removed  thither  as  first  pres.  of  the 
coll.  Aug.  1770.  Wrote  Narratives  of  the  Indian  Charity 
School.  D.  Apr.  24,  1779. 

Wheelock  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Eleazar,  b. 
at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754,  entered  Yale  1767 ;  went  to 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  with  his  father  1770,  and  grad.  with  the  first 
class  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1771 ;  was  tutor  there  1772-74 ; 
represented  Hanover  in  the  legislature  1775 ;  served  as  major 
and  lieut.-col.  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a 
member  of  Gen.  Gates's  staff  ;  was  chosen  successor  to  his 
father  as  pres.  of  Dartmouth  Coll.  1779,  though  only  25  yrs. 
of  age  ;  visited  Eng.  to  raise  funds  1783 ;  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, but  lost  the  money  and  papers  by  shipwreck  off 
Cape  Cod ;  was  removed  from  office  1815  in  consequence  of 
an  ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  restored  1817.  Wrote 
Sketches  of  Dartmouth  Coll.  D.  Apr.  4,  1817. 

Wheel'wrlght  (JOHN),  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  in  1594, 
grad.  at  Cambridge  as  a  classmate  of  Oliver  Cromwell  1614 ; 
took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  vicar  of  Bilsby,  near 
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Alford,  1623-31  ;  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  by  Abp. 
Laud  ;  came  to  Mass.  1636 ;  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  ch.  at 
Braintree :  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Anne 
Hutchinson,  whose  religious  opinions  he  defended  ;  wa< 
banished  from  Mass.  1638 :  removed  with  his  partisans  to 
N.  H. ;  founded  Exeter  on  the  Squamscott.  organizing  a  ch. 
there,  and  that  terr.  being  subsequently  claimed  by  Mass.. 
located  with  a  part  of  his  ch.  at  Wells",  Me.,  1643 ;  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Mass.  1646  ;  resided  at  Hampton  1646-54  ; 
was  in  Eng.  1657-60,  and  was  settled  in  1662  as  pastor  at 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  where  he  d.  Nov.  15,  1679.  He  pub.  Mer- 


:/m/.,  cimi  <l    t  t/(«cc«tei/fc. 

Whe'lan  (RICHARD  VINCENT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore  Jan. 
29,  1809,  ed.  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmittsburg,  Md. ; 
grad.  in  theol.  and  philos.  at  the  sem.  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
1831 ;  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Versailles  the  same 
yr.  ;  was  prof,  at  St.  Mary's  College  1832-35 ;  performed 
inission-work  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and  other 
towns  of  Va.  and  Md.  1835-40 ;  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Rich- 
mond Mar.  1850;  bp.  of  Wheeling  on  the  division  of  the 
diocese  in  1851 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1869-70,  and  opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  but  gave  in 
his  adhesion  after  its  promulgation.  D.  July  7, 1874. 

Whelk  [A.-S.  hwylca],  a  name  popularly  applied  in  a 
vague  manner  to  species  of  gasteropod  mollusks  belonging 
principally  to  the  families  Buccinidae  and  Muricidae.  The 
species  of  the  2  families  agree  in  having  shells  whose  body- 
whorls  are  inflated,  while  the  aperture  is  notched  and  more 
or  less  produced  forward.  The  animals  have  elongated  fili- 
form tentacles ;  the  eyes  placed  outside  the  tentacles. 

AVhew'ell  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lancaster, 
Eng.,  May  24,  1794,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1816  ; 
became  a  fellow  there ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was 
for  many  years  a  highly  successful  tutor;  was  prof,  of 
mineralogy  1828-32,  of  moral  theology  or  casuistry  1838- 
55 ;  was  master  of  Trinity  Coll.  from  1841,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge  Univ.  from  1855  to  his  death,  at  Cam- 
bridge Mar.  5, 1866.  He  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing more  universal  information  than  any  other  man  in 
Eng  Author  of  several  text-books  on  math.,  mechs.,  and 
dynamics  A  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present  Time,  The  Philos.  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Lect- 
ure* on  the  Hist,  of  Moral  Philos.  in  Eng.,  etc. 

Whey  [A.-S.  hwceg;  Dutch,  wei  or  hui;  Ger.  Mdken},  the 
serum  of  milk,  obtained  when  the  caseine  of  milk  is  coagu- 
lated by  means  of  rennet  or  acids,  as  in  the  manufacture  oi 
cheese.  It  forms  a  clear,  straw-colored  liquid,  and  contains 
the  water  and  sugar  (lactose)  of  the  milk. 

Which'cote  (BENJAMIN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Shropshire,  Eng. 
Mar  11,  1610,  grad.  at  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1629;  be 
came  a  fellow  there  1633 ;  became  distinguished  as  a  tutor 
took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1636 ;  was  appointed  Sundaj 
lecturer  at  Trinity  ch.  and  preacher  to  the  univ. ;  became 
incumbent  of  N.  Cadbury,  Somersetshire,  1643,  provost  o 
King's  Coll.  1644,  and  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire 
1649 ;  favored  the  Puritans  during  the  great  rebellion  and 
the  protectorate ;  was  deprived  of  his  provostship  at  the 
Restoration  1661,  but  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Anne  s 
Blackfriars,  1662.  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry 
1668.    He  was  regarded  as  "one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 
chief  founder,  of  the  latitudinarian  school  of  Eng.  divines. 

Wliini  Sail-Fluke,  Marysole,  or  Carter  (Lepido 
rhombus  niegasloma),  a  fish  of  the  flatfish  family,  related It 
the  turbot  of  the  N.  European  coasts.  The  body  is  rath* 
elongated  ;  the  scales  are  small  and  pectinated ;  the  latera 
line  describes  a  semicircular  curve  above  the  pectoral ;  tu 
eyes  are  on  the  left  side,  and  close  together ;  the  teeth  in 
band  on  the  jaws,  and  present  also  on  the  vomer,  but  no 
on  the  palatines ;  the  dorsal  commences  on  the  snout  i 
advance  of  the  eyes  ;  the  ventrals  have  a  long  base,  but^ ,  a 
free  from  the  anal.  The  species  does  not  seem  to  be  a  ver 
abundant  fish  anywhere. 

Whig  [a  contraction  of  Whiqgamore,  a  local  expressio 
wnich  in  S.  W.  Scot,  denoted  a  drover]  was  first  introduce 
into  public  use  in  1648,  when  a  party  of  Covenanters  fron 
that  part  of  the  country  attacked  Edinburgh  From  th, 
time  all  who  opposed  the  court  were  called  i»  niygs.  yui 
ing  the  Revolution  the  Amer.  patriots  called  themsel\e 
Whigs,  and  later  (1832-54)  there  existed  a  Whig  party  i 
Amer.  politics.  (See  PARTIES,  POLITICAL,  OF  THE  D  ..) 

Whim'brel  [from  whimper},  a  species  of  the  genus  N\ 
memus(N.  pluxophus),  related  to  the  common  curlew -tf 
arquata),  but  considerably  smaller,  and  hence  also  calle 
half-curlew  and  jack-curlew  in  Eng.  I 
in  Europe,  but  also,  in  the  winter  season  of  the  N.  hem 
sphere,  in  Afr.  and  Asia. 

Whin.    See  DYERS'  BROOM. 

Whin'chat,  or  Furzechat,  the  Saxicola  (or •  , 
cola)  ruoetra,  a  little  European  bird  of  the  family  ^lu 


d  the  3d  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  Frederieksburg 
ud  at  Chancellorsville.    On  the  second  day  of  the  latter 
mle  lie  was  fatally  wounded.    I).  May  7.  1863. 
Whipple  (Emvix  PERCY),  b.  at  GtoaOMter,  Mass.,  Mar. 
1819.  ed.  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem;  was  for  some 
me  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Salem ;  entered  a  Boston  banking- 
ouse  1837;  became  its  chief  clerk;  wassupt.  of  the  read- 
ng-room  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  from  it-s  foundation 
ntil  1860,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
vely  to  lit.,  enjoying  considerable  reputation  as  a  critic, 
uthor  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  Character  and  Characteriftic 
Ini.  Tin  Lit.  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  etc. 
Whipple  ('HENRY  BENJAMIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Adams,  Jeffer- 
on  co..  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 1822,  was  bred  a  merchant  and  took 
n  active  part  in  politics  ;  in  1847  became  a  candidate  for 
oly  orders ;  was  ordained  deacon  Aug.  17,  1849,  in  Trinity 
h.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  took  charge  of  Zion  ch.,  Rome,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  1. 1849 ;  was  ordained  priest  July  16, 1850,  in  Sackett's 
larbor ;  became  rector  of  the  ch.  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
"hicago,  Easter,  1857 ;  was  chosen  bp.  of  Minn.  June  30, 
859;  was  consecrated  in  St.  James's  ch.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Jet.  13,  1859.    In  1860  Bp.  W.,  with  Revs.  I.  L.  Brerk.  s.  \\  . 
Mauncey,  and  E.  S.  Peake,  organized  the  Bp.  Seabury  mis- 
ion,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  cathedral  of  Our  Merciful 
saviour,  the  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Shattuck  School,  and 
St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Whipple  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Kittery,  Me.,  Jan.  14,  1730, 
was  in  early  life  a  sea-capt.  in  the  W.  I.  trade  ;  subsequently 
a  merchant  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  acquired  a  con- 
liderable  fortune;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  cons:. 
775,  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1776  ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind.  ; 
was  brig. -gen.  of  N.  H.  troops  at  Saratoga  1777 ;  co-operated 
with  Sullivan  at  the  siege  of  Newport  1778 ;  was  again  M.  i  . 
1778-79 ;  was  financial  receiver  of  N.  H.  1782-84,  and  judge 
of  the  superior  court  from  1782  to  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1785. 

Whip'- poor -'will,  the  common  designation  in  the 
U.  S.  of  species  of  birds  of  the  genus  Antrostomus  of  the 
family  Caprimulgidae.  These  are  characterized  by  the  bill 
being  very  small;  the  nostrils  shortly  tubular;  the  gape 
furnished  with  long,  stiff,  and  sometimes  pectinated  bris- 
tles, which  project  beyond  the  end  of  the  bill ;  the  wings 
broad  rounded,  and  with  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
third  ;  the  tail  broad  and  rounded  ;  and  the  tarsi  moderate 
and  partly  feathered  above.  The  chief  distinctive  charac- 
ters, in  contrast  with  the  night-hawks,  are  found  in  the 
bristled  gape  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  others,  the  species  agree  with  those  of  the  genus 
Caprimulgus,  or  the  typical  goatsuckers  of  the  Old  \\  orld, 
to  which  they  are,  indeed,  very  closely  related. 

Whirl'wiiid.  the  general  term  applied  to  such  utorms 
as  are  specifically  known  as  hurricanes,  cyclones,  typhoons, 
etc  and  whose  miniatures  are  found  in  the  tornado  and 
waterspout  In  these  storms  the  air  over  a  large  region  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  rotation  about  a  central  space 
within  which  comparative  calm  exists.  (See  STORMS.) 

Whis'key,  or  Whisky  [Gaelic  and  Irish,  utsge,     wa- 
ter," whence  uisge-bealha,  commonly  written   wqueUi'ig 
"  water  of  life  "],  the  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  distilling 
fermented  infusions  of  barley,  rye,  wheat,  corn  oats,  eti 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  art  of  distillation  was 
first  introduced  in  Eng.  in  the  reign  of  Henryll.,  bu 
more  probable  that  it  was  known  and  practised  in  Ire.  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  having  been  acquired  by  the  mhabs.  c 
that  country  from  India.    Directions  for  preparing  w« 
—  contained  in  the  Red  Boot  of  Ot 


bauqh  or  aqua  ritce  are  c 

compiled  about  500  yrs.  since,  at  which  time  it  was  ch 
used  as  a  med.,  being  considered  a  panacea  for ^a »  disease^ 
The  term  "  whiskev  "  appears  to  have  been  first  confined  to 
the  liq™r  obtained  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot .  from  barley 
its  general  application  being  of  a  more  recent  date.  Spirits 
that  contain  over  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  termed  high- 
wines9'  or  common  spirits ;  those  containing  90  per  cent  of 

Alcohol  are  known  as  "  cologne  V>^^^"%jgS» 
being  usually  given  to  the  product  of  a  former  distillati. 
containing  about  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol.  J, 
G.  Brit,  the  largest  amount  of  \\  .  is  made  in  Scot,  and  Ire. , 
in  this  country  the  prin.  supply  comes  from  111.,  O .  Ind., 
Kv  (termed  Bourbon  W.,  from  Bourbon  co  K)O.  Pa.  (1 


c  , 

It  considerably  resembles  the  stonechat, 

is  also  considerably  less  than  the  wheatear. 

it  is  highly  prized  for  the  table,  and  is  trapped  in  great  nii 

bers  in  the  autumn,  when  fat.    It  is  an  excellent  song-bi 


. 

at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  Ju 
veyof  various  rivers  and  harbors  until  1844  , 
astron.  of  the  commission  to  determine  thflN. 
between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Brit,  provs. 


charge  of  the  party  authonzea  «>  ma-  —o'th'e  ScMc 
sary  to  ascertain  a  R.  R.  route  tro  ")*  <"'T-  f  the  st  <jiair 
Ocean  ;  1856-61  employed  m  the  improvement  of  ™e  .i^iajx 
Flats  and  St.  Mary's  River  Mich  pe 


""^^^^-^^^^S^S^ 

•ay  19'  ^i^^^^'^^^eenKinwr-co^ 


May 
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WHITAKER— WHITEFIELD. 


13,  1801,  ed.  at  Harvard  Univ.,  and  grad.  in  the  class  of  1820; 
studied  law,  and  moved  to  S.  C.,  where  he  was  received  as 
a  partner  in  the  profession  by  ex-Gov.  John  Lyde  Wilson  of 
that  .State  ;  became  the  founder  and  ed.  of  several  periodi- 
cals, among  which  was  the  S.  Literary  Journal,  HVtitaker's 
Magazine,  both  monthlies,  and  the  S.  (Quarterly  Review,  com- 
menced in  1841,  which  maintained  a  high  position  until  the 
c.  war.  In  1866  he  moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became 
ed.  of  the  New  Orleans  Monthly  Review. 

Whitaker  (Mrs.  MABYSCBIMOEOUR),  b.  in  Beaufort  dist., 
S.  C.,  Feb.  22,  18SW,  wife  of  Dr.  Daniel  K.  Whitaker.  At  an 
early  age  she  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  completed 
her  education  ;  in  1850  a  vol.  of  her  poems  was  pub. ;  in  1807 
Albert  Hastings,  a  novel  of  great  merit,  made  its  appearance, 
and  beside  these  2  works  she  has  contributed  largely  to 
periodical  lit. 

Wliitaker  (Kev.  NATHANIEL),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  on  L.  I., 
N.  Y..  Feb.  22,  17:52,  grad.  at  Princeton  Coll. ;  entered  the 
ministry,  and  took  charge  of  ach.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  until  1766,  when  he  was  deputed  by  the  Scotch 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  (of  which  there 
was  a  branch  in  Conn.)  to  visit  Scot.,  Eng.,  and  Wales  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  donations  for  the  establishment 
of  an  inst.  of  learning  in  Amer.  for  the  education  and  carte- 
tiunization  of  the  N.  Amer.  Indians.  He  carried  with  him 
Rev.  SAMSON  OCCOM  (which  see),  an  educated  Indian  of  the 
Mohegan  tribe.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot, 
received  the  visitors  with  open  arms.  In  Eng.  the  mission 
also  met  with  favor.  With  an  endowment  so  obtained, 
Dartmouth  Coll.  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  founded,  and  was 
originally  organized  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  N.  Amer.  On  his  return  home  from  Europe,  Dr.  W.  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  Presb.  ch.  at  Salem,  Mass.  He 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  their  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  1776.  D.  in  1794. 

\V liitaker  (Ozi  WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  May  10, 1*30,  at  New 
Salem,  Mass.,  grad.  from  Middlebury  Coll.  in  1856,  and  from 
the  General  Theological  Sem.  of  the  P.  E.  Ch.  in  1863 ;  or- 
dained deacon  in  Boston  in  July,  and  priest  in  Aug.  of  the 
same  yr. ;  rector  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Gold  Hill,  Nev.,  1863-65  ; 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  1865-67  ;  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  1867;  elected  missionary  bp.  of 
Nev.  and  Ari.  in  1868,  consecrated  Oct.  1869. 

\Vliltaker  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Holme,  Lancashire, 
Eng.,  in  1548,  ed.  at  St.  Paul's  School,  under  his  uncle,  Dean 
Alexander  Nowell ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  ;  was  appointed  regius  prof,  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge  1579,  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  1580,  and  master 
of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1586;  was  an  able  Calvinistic 
writer,  and  considered  the  most  learned  Eng.  champion  of 
Protestantism  of  his  time.  D.  Dec.  4,  1595. 

Whit'comb  (JAMES),  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Vt,  Dec.  1, 
1791,  grad.  at  Transylvania  Univ.,  Ky. ;  studied  law  ;  began 
practice  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1824;  became  prosecuting 
atty.  for  the  dist.  1826 ;  was  a  Dem.  State  senator  1830-35 ; 
became  com.  of  the  general  land-office  1836;  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Terre  Haute  1841 ;  was  gov.  of  Ind.  1843- 
48 ;  became  U.  S.  Senator  1849,  and  was  v.-p.  of  the  Amer. 
Bible  Society.  D.  Oct.  4,  1852. 

White  (ALBERT  S.),  b.  at  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24, 
1803,  grad.  at  Union  Coll.  1822 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Newburg  1825 ;  removed  to  Ind.  1829 ;  was  several  yrs.  clerk 
of  the  Ind.  house  of  reps.  ;  M.  C.  1837-39,  U.  S.  Senator  1839- 
45 ;  was  a  leading  promoter  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal ; 
became  pres.  of  the  Wabash  and  Indianapolis,  and  Lake 
Erie,  Wabash  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  cos. ;  was  again  M.  C. 
1861-63 ;  became  com.  of  claims  against  the  Sioux  Indians 
1863,  and  was  appointed  dist.  judge  of  Ind.  Jan.  1864.  D. 
Sept.  4.  1864. 

White  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Oct.  16,  1816, 
studied  at  Jackson  Coll.  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Tenn.  at  Nash- 
ville ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1838 ;  prac- 
tised at  Talladega ;  elected  to  Cong,  for  the  term  1851-53, 
on  the  Union  platform,  after  an  exciting  contest  in  a  dist. 
overwhelmingly  Democratic;  settled  at  Selma  1856;  sup- 
ported Bell  and  Everett  in  1860,  and  earnestly  opposed  se- 
cession, but  acted  with  his  State  during  c.  war  ;  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  Ala.  State  convention  of  1865  and  of  1866 ; 
sat  in  general  assembly  of  1872;  was  again  M.  C.  1873-75 
and  I.'.  S.  associate  justice  for  Ut.  1875. 

White  (ANDREW  DICKSON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Homer,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  7,  1832,  grad.  at  Yale  1853 ;  was  prof,  of  hist,  and  Eng. 
it.  at  the  Lniv  of  Mich.  1857-62;  was  State  senator  1863-66; 
introduced  the  bills  which  codified  the  school  laws,  created 
the  new  system  of  normal  schools,  and  incorporated  Cornell 
Univ. ;  was  chosen  first  pres.  of  that  inst.  1866  ;  has  been  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  funds  for  the  foundation  of  the 
umv.,  in  which,  beside  the  presidency,  he  fills  the  chair  of 
modern  hist. ;  was  one  of  the  corns,  sent  to  Santo  Domingo 
to  study  the  question  of  annexation  1871.  Author  of  Lect- 
ures on  Mediaval  and  Modern  Hist.  Was  U.  S.  minister  at 
js6rliii  18(9—81. 

White  (CHARLES  ABIATHAR).    See  APPENDIX 
White  (DANIEL  APPLETON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lawrence  (then 
?J?r,art  of  Methuen).  Mass.,  June  7,  1776,  grad.  at  Harvard 
179,  ;  was  teacher  of  the  Medford  gram,  school  1797-99,  Lat 
tutor  in  Harvard  1799-1803 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1804 ;  began  practice  at  Newburyport ;  sat  in  the 
Mass,  legislature  1810-15  ;  was  elected  to  Cong.,  but  declined 
?.n0 5 ce  1814  '  Decame  Judge  of  probate  for  Essex  co.  1815  • 
settled  at  Salem  1817,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  a  leading  mem- 
r    f  188^  Inst  and  of  the  Mass-  Historical  Society. 

.  Congregationalism,  its  Origin  and  Purity,  etc. 


~-    — 7_  — — -v   — p* ^  ,     I* «,.j  \sc*i/w.t    en nt   O,L LCI  warn  <in 

aide:de-camp  to  the  gen. -In-chief  1812-14  ;  was  many  yrs  a 
leading  lawyer  of  Central  N.  Y.  ;  was  chief  judge  of  com- 


mon pleas  and  quarter  sessions  for  Oneida  co.  1837-43,  and 
was  for  more  than  40  yrs.  a  brig. -gen.  of  State  militia.  1). 
Aug.  27,  1866. 

White  (HENRY  KIRKE),  b.  at  Nottingham,  Eng.,  Mar.  21, 
1785,  began  to  write  verses  for  magazines  in  his  fifteenth 
year ;  wrote  Clifton  Grove,  a  Sketch  in  Verse,  with  other 
Poems  ;  obtained  a  sizarship  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
1804 ;  was  for  2  yrs.  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  became  a 
tutor  in  math.  Southey  pub.  his  Remains,  etc.,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life,  which  obtained  for  him  a  permanent  place 
in  Eng.  lit.  D.  Oct.  19,  1806. 

White  (HUGH  LAWSON),  b.  in  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.,  Oct.  30, 
1773,  studied  at  Phila.  1794-96 ;  read  law  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
began  practice  at  Nashville  1796 ;  was  judge  of  the  State 
supreme  court  1801-07  and  1809-15 ;  became  U.  S.  dist.  atty. 
1807,  State  senator  1809  and  1817,  pres.  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Tenn.  1815,  and  com.  of  Sp.  claims  1820 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
1825-35  and  1836-39 ;  pres.  pro  tern,  of  that  body  1832,  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  1839.  D.  Apr.  4,  1840. 

White  (JOHN),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1805,  was  M.  C.  1835-45,  speaker 
of  the  27th  Cong.  (1841-43),  and  subsequently  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  dist.  court.  D.  Sept.  22,  1845. 

White  (JOHN  WILLIAMS).    See  APPENDIX. 

White  (PEREGRINE),  celebrated  as  the  first  child  of  Eng. 
parentage  born  in  N.  Eng.,  was  the  son  of  William  White 
and  his  wife  Susanna,  passengers  in  the  Mayflower,  and  was 
b.  on  that  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod  about  Nov.  20, 
1620  ;  became  a  citizen  of  Marshfield ;  was  "  vigorous  and 
of  a  comely  aspect ;"  filled  various  civil  and  military  offices, 
and  reached  a  good  old  age,  dying  July  22,  1704. 

White  (PLINY  HOLTON),  b.  at  Springfield,  Vt.,  Oct.  6,  1822, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  in  1843,  and 
practised  law  for  a  number  of  yrs. ;  was  ed.  of  the  Brattle- 
boro'  Eagle  1851-52,  and  of  the  Express  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
1857-58;  was  ordained  minister  at  Coventry,  Vt.,  Feb.  1859  ; 
sat  in  the  Vt.  legislature  1862-63 ;  was  chaplain  of  the  senate 
1864-66,  and  for  several  yrs.  pres.  of  the  Vt.  Historical  So- 
ciety. Wrote  History  of  Coventry.  D.  Apr.  24,  1869. 

White  (RICHARD  GRANT),  b.  in  New  York  May  22,  1822, 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  New  York  1839 ;  studied  med.  and  law ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1845 ;  was  associate  ed.  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer  1851-58,  and  for  1  yr.,  1860-61,  of 
the  World  ;  was  the  writer  of  the  "  Yankee  Letters"  in  the 
Lond.  Spectator  1863-67,  and  for  many  yrs.  was  chief  clerk  of 
the  U.  S.  revenue  marine  bureau  in  the  dist.  of  New  York. 
Author  of  Shakes/fare's  Scholar,  The  Authorship  of  the  Three 
Parts  of  Hennj  VI.,  National  Hymns,  a  Lyrical  and  National 
Study  for  the  'Times,  The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  etc.  Published 
in  1884  Riverside  Shakespeare,  with  biography,  introductions, 
and  notes.  D.  Apr.  8,  1885. 

White  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phila.  Apr.  4,  1748,  grad. 
at  Phila.  Coll.  1765 ;  studied  theol.  in  Eng.  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1770 :  became  rector  of  Christ  ch.  and  St. 
Peter's  ch.,  Phila. ;  was  chaplain  to  Cong,  when  in  session 
at  York,  Pa.,  1777;  presided  at  the  first  Epis.  convention 
held  in  Amer.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1785 ;  wrote  the  const,  of  the 
Ch.  then  adopted ;  was  chosen  bp.  of  the  diocese  of  Pa. 
1786 ;  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  Palace  by  the  abp.  of 
Canterbury  Feb.  4,  1787 ;  was  pres.  of  the  first  Bible  Society 
established  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  several  charitable  insts.,  and 
with  Bp.  Seabury  of  Conn,  revised  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  for  the  use  of  the  Amer.  Epis.  Ch.  D.  July  17,  1836. 

White  Ants.    See  TERMITES. 

White'bait,  a  name  given  in  Eng.  to  small  fishes  which 
are  now  known  to  be  merely  the  young  of  the  common 
herring  ( Clunea harengm).  The  name  "  whitebait "  is  limited 
to  fishes  under  6  inches  in  length  and  whose  sides  are  al- 
most uniformly  white.  Such  fishes  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  river  Thames  in  Eng.  about  the  end  of 
Mar.  or  early  in  Apr.,  and  during  the  summer  months  are 
caught  in  immense  quantities. 

White  Bear.    See  BEAR  and  URSID^E. 

White  Copper,  an  alloy ;  also  called  Packfoiig. 
See  NICKEL  and  PACKFONG. 

Whitefleld,  hwit'feld  (GEORGE),  b.  in  the  Bull  Inn  at 
Gloucester,  Eng.,  Dec.  16,  1714,  in  St.  Mary's  gram,  school 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  entered  Ox.  Univ.  in 
his  18th  yr.  as  a  Pembroke  servitor.  Having  become  inti- 
mate with  the  Ox.  Meths.,  as  certain  pious  students  were 
called,  and  having  undergone  a  great  moral  change,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  heart 
and  soul.  In  the  choir  of  Gloucester  cathedral  he  was  or- 
dained on  Sunday  June  20,  1736.  He  went  to  Lond.,  at  first 
to  read  prayers  in  the  Tower  chapel,  but  having  begun  to 
preach  at  Bishopsgate  ch.,  his  fame  soon  spread  over  the 
city,  and  shortly  he  was  engaged  4  times  on  a  single  Sunday 
in  addressing  audiences  of  enormous  magnitude.  Having 
addressed  multitudes  in  other  parts  of  his  native  county,  he 
spent  some  weeks  in  Bristol.  Sailed  for  Ga.,  and  in  Savan- 
nah he  expounded  at  5  in  the  morning,  at  10  read  prayers 
and  preached,  at  3  held  another  service,  and  at  7  in  the 
evening  expounded  the  catechism.  Returning  to  Eng.,  the 
ship  was  turned  into  a  ch.  He  preached  in  Bristol,  and  in 
Kingswood  he  addressed  the  colliers.  Then  he  visited 
Wales  with  Howel  Harris,  and,  beginning  at  Cardiff,  pro- 
ceeded from  town  to  town,  laboring  in  every  place  with  all 
his  accustomed  ardor. 

At  length  a  dispute  arose  between  W.  and  Wesley.  The 
tide  for  a  time  turned  against  the  former.  On  a  common 
near  Braintree  he  preached  to  10,000.  Then  he  went  to  Scot. , 
but  the  chs.  would  not  hold  the  congregations.  He  continued 
preaching,  always  twice,  often  thrice,  and  once  7  times,  a 
day.  We  find  him  in  Gloucestershire,  and  again  in  Wales, 
and  once  more  in  Lond.  He  returned  to  Scot.,  caused  a 
wonderful  revival  at  Cambuslang,  and  then  reappeared  in 
Lond.,  having  traversed  the  country,  preaching  where  he 
went.  In  1744  he  sailed  to  Amer.  for  the  third  time.  After 
untiring  labors  he  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  sent  for 
by  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  to  preach  in  her  drawing- 
room  to  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  Chesterfield  and 
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Bolingbroke.  Scot,  was  revisited ;  so  was  the  W.  of  Eng. 
Immense  consternation  was  caused  in  Loud,  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake  in  Mar.  1750 :  people  thought  the  would 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Thousands  on  thousands  assembled 


end.  Aiierwaru  iie  visueu  ire.  anu  BCOI.,  ana  men  a  tourtn 
time  crossed  the  ocean.  We  find  him  in  r-ig.  again  before 
the  year's  end.  and,  after  preaching  there,  hasting  once 
more  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  The  Tabernacle  and 
Tottenham  Court  chapels  were  built  in  1753  and  1756.  and 
there  he  gathered  crowded  congregations.  Again  and  again 
he  repeated  his  visits  to  Scot.  He  went  to  Amer.  a  fifth,  a 
sixth,  and  a  seventh  time.  He  preached  every  day  at  Boston 
from  the  17th  to  the  20th  of  Sept.  1770;  then  travelled  to 
Newburyport,  preaching  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Sept.  29,  on  the 
way.  D.  Sept.  30,  1770.  [from  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc., 
by  REV.  JOHN  STOUGHTOX,  D.  D.,  LL.D.] 

Whlte'nsh,  a  name  given  to  fishes  of  the  family  Sal- 
monidae  and  genus  Coregonvt.  These  have  the  form  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  of  the  salmons  and  trouts,  although 
less  graceful,  and  with  a  stouter  tail ;  the  scales  are  also 
larger,  but  are  of  moderate  size ;  the  mouth  has  a  narrow 
cleft,  and  the  upper  jaw  projects  more  or  less  beyond  it,  or 
is  truncated  ;  the  teeth  are  wanting  or  very  minute  ;  W.  are 
generally  distributed  in  the  colder  waters  of  N.  hemisphere. 
White  Guii'powder,  a  compound  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash 3  parts,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  1  part,  and  white 
sugar  1  part,  each  pulverized  and  carefully  mixed.  It  ex- 
plodes from  percussion,  friction,  the  touch  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  a  red-hot  iron. 

White  Hall,  R.  R.  centre,  Greene  co.,  111.  Pop.  tp. 
1870,  1600;  1880,  4145. 

Whlte'hall,  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  on  the 
E  shore  of  White  Lake,  5  m.  from  Lake  Mich.  The  v.  was 
incorporated  in  1867.  Pop.  1870.  842  ;  1880,  1724. 

Whitehall,  R.  R.  centre,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
head  of  Champlain  Canal,  and  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  v.  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  transportation  by 
lake  and  canal,  boat-building,  and  lumber  trade.  Pop. 
1870  4322  ;  1880,  4270. 
Whitehaven,  Pa.  See  APPEXDIX. 
Whlte'house  (HEXRY  JOHX\  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  b.  in  New 
York  in  Aug.  1803,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1821,  and  at  the 
(Epis.)  General  Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  1824  •.took 
orders  1824  ;  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  ch.,  Rochester,  1829-44, 
and  of  St.  Thomas's.  New  York,  1844-51 ;  consecrated  as- 
sistant bp.  of  111.  Nov.  20, 1851 ;  succeeded  to  that  see  on  the 
death  of  Bp.  Chase  1852.  and  preached  the  sermon  before 
the  Pan-Anglican  Council,  Lond.,  1867.  D.  Aug.  10,  1874. 

White  Lead,  the  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  largely  used  , 
in  the  composition  of  white  oil  paint,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  manufacture  of  cements.  It  is  made  by  precipitation, 
for  which  carbonic  acid  is  employed  to  decompose  a  soluble 
salt,  or  by  exposing  plates  of  cast  lead  to  the  .iomt  action 
of  vapor  of  acetic  acid,  air,  and  carbonic  acid. 

White'locke  (BULSTRODE),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng..  Aug.  2, 
1605,  ed.  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  at  St.  John  s  Coll., 
Ox. ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  :  was  employed  ma 
subordinate  legal  capacity  at  the  impeachment  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  1626;  was  elected  to  the  Long  Parl.  1MO; 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  conducting  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Stratford  1640-41 ;  was  a  Parliamentary 
com.  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  at  Ox  1641-42 ;  was  deputy 
lieut.  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire :  aided  Hamp- 
•      den  in  dispersing  the  corns,  of  array  at  Watlmgton,  and 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Brentford  1642 :  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines.1643  ;  became  gov 
of  Windsor  1644;  was  a  com.  of  admiralty  164o .   was 
.    member  of  the  commission  sent  to  Uxbridge  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  1645  ;  was  one  of  the  corns  of  the  great  seal 
1649,  but  refused  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  \ >  mcii 
he  disaooroved  •  was  appointed  ambassador  to  negotiate 
t£afyw?th  Queen Christina  of  Swe.  Sept.  1858:  wascreated 
byher  a  knight  of  the  order -of Amartha ;  became ,  a  corn u  of 
the  treas.  1655,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  16ob  an 
one  of  Cromwell's  lords  Dec.  1657 ;  was  com,  <£t*»g*** 
seal  to  Richard  Cromwell,  whom  he  assisted  in  dethioning  , 
pres.  of  the  council  of  state  during  the  interregnum,  and .re- 
tired at  the  Restoration  to  his  estate  at  Chilton  Park,  W 
shire,  wnere  ne  o..  <j<*ii.  <*o.  io<u.  *vi^  one  of 

White  Moun'taliis,  a  group  of  peaks  i 
Coos,  Carroll,  and  Graf  ton,  N.  H.,  usually  reg;      ^  as  a 
part  of  the  Appalachian  system.    The  \\    portion  of  the 
group  is  known  as  the  Francoma  Mts.    The  £  .  . »-hPr°P|r 
culminate  in  Mt.  Washington,  the  highest  peak  in  the  L  S^ 
east  of  the  Miss.  River,  excepting  Mitchell  s  HighD 
N?  C.    Its  height  is  6288  ft.    Of  the  Franconm  group, the  on  y 
one  exceeding  5000  ft.  is  Mt.  La  Fayette,  6890  ft,  high.    J 


State.  It  is  300  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  at  high  water 
l.Vt  in.  to  Martinsville.  The  main  stream  is  50  m.  long,  and 
flows  into  the  \Vabash  ,,]>i>..sjt.-  Mt  ("annel.  111. 

White  River  Junction,  R.  H.  June.,  at  confluence  of 
White  and  Conn.  Rivers.  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  Pop.  is- 

White  Sea,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Arctte  Ooeaa,  penetrate* 
into  European  Hus.  for  a  distance  of  380  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  30  to  150  m.  It  is  frozen  from  Oft.  t,,  May,  and 
abounds  in  lierrini:  ami  end  fish. 

White  Sulphur  Spring*,  Greenbrier  <-o.,  \V.  Va.,  on 
R.  R.  and  Howard's  Creek.  -J-,»7  in.  \V.  nf  Richmond,  i*  " 
brated  summer  resort  on  account  of  a  mineral  s|>rini;.  the 
waters  having  been  employed  medicinally  since  1778.  The 
place  is  conveniently  located  for  access  to  the  Red.  Salt, 
and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  distant  from  at  to  4"  m 

White  Swell'Iiig,  the  popular  name  for  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  (for  which  see  Sciiort  I.AV 

Whlte'throat,  the  Xijh-ta  umlata,  or  Cvrrvea  cinerea,  a 
very  abundant  European  warbler  whose  song  is  rather  sweet 
and  very  energetic.  It  is  a  favorite  cage-bird.  5^  inches  in 
length,  colored  reddish  and  whitish-brown,  with  a  throat  of 
pure  white.  There  are  several  other  warblers  called  white- 
throat  in  Em:. 

Whlte'watih,  a  preparation  of  slaked  lime,  thinned  i 
a  milky  consistence,  and  used  for  \\liiteniiiir  walls,  skimmed 
milk,  glue,  zinc-sulphate,  tallow,  and  various  pigments  are 
sometimes  added. 

White' water,  Walworth  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.and  \\  lute 
water  River,  51  m.  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  contains  State  nor- 


Walcr  nivcr,  *>l  III.  o.    «  .  v»i    -MUTI  *'  '  •  •  •  •"*  ••"• 

mal  school.    Prin.  lm-ines<.  wheat  and  stock  raising.    Pop. 
tp.  1870.  4285:  1880.  4519,  Including  3617  in  v. 

White  Whale,  the  popular  Eng.  designation  for  the 
Delphinidse  of  the  genus  Dtlphinapttrut.  which  is  itself  the 
type  of  a  peculiar  sub-family,  represented  by  itself  and  the 
quite  dissimilar  genus  Monodon.    The  type  is  common  to  all 
the  N.  seas,  and  on  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Amer.  extends  south- 
ward at  least  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    The  forn 
is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  common  porpoise,  bu 
the  head  is  rounded  forward  and  the  cervical  region  has 
somewhat  of  a  contraction  :  the  teeth  in  the  adult  are  gen- 
erallv  about  22  in  the  upper  and  8  In  the  lower  paw ; 
dorsal  fin  is  developed,  and  hence  the  name  Ddiifnn<ip'n 
-i    e   "  porpoise  without  a  fin ;"   the  color  is  a  spotless 
white,  and  to  this  peculiarity  the  popular  name  alludes 

AVhlte'wood,  a  name  given  in  the  I .  S.  to  th> 
the  tulip  tree.    The  bark  of  Canella  alba  is  called  whitewood 
bark     Other  W.  are  Piltosporum  bitoior,  of  Australia 
Oreodaphne  lecxorylon,  Laguanria  Pattersoni,  Tecamal- 
Ion.  and  many  other  trees,  mostly  tropical 

Whlt'neld  <HEXRY»,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1597,  son  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  received  a  univ.  education,  and  studied  law  at 
one  of  the  inns  of  court:  took  orders  in  the  C  h.  of  hug., 
minister  of  Ockley,  Surrey,  where  he  sheltered  a  nmnt 
Puritan  ministers  during  the  persecution  by  A  op 
from  which  he  ultimately  suffered  himself  m  .•onse 
of  his  refusal  to  read  in  ch.  the  Book  oj *> 
New  Haven  1637;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Guilford, 
Conn  (1639  •  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of.  New  Haven 

'  '       "~  ~  ,  about  1530,  ~*   °f  "«*««'«  Coll.  and 


•>*«*• pop- 

^WhTte^aS  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Westchester  cc ,.£  Y 
25  m.  N.  E.  of  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles 
of  the  Amer.  Revolution,  in  which  the  »*  ^ffttS 


1570,  dean  or  uaaum  i^i«,  ^y-r? — t  \i-ui»a  iv 

freed  from 
suspension 


impurities  by  elutrlatlon.  or  i-ulve 


l       \>V«*<-»11H       J'»l-*-  "  1       —  -  - 


SPWhV4lnsvllle  fwhufn'sTtation),  on  R.  R-,  Worcester 

last  joint  of  tae  fl"f  «-th™/u7t°"f  dTstiirbed  and  deterio- 
bruise  ;  more  often  >*»»*  u  inv  ves  the  periosteum,  or 
rated  states  of  the  .blood.  It  im  »£«  '  £  deprived  of 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  b  "  '  '  M  d{e  dead  ^ne 

When  detected  early,  a 
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felon  may  sometimes  be  dissipated  by  an  ice-pack  or  by 
a  small  blister;  more  often  it  will  progress.  Early  and 
efficient  incision  of  the  point  of  induration  may  avert 
further  suffering  and  prevent  the  formation  of  much  pus. 

\l  hi t'ma M  (EZEKIEL),  b.  at  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Mar. 
9  1776  grail,  at  Brown  Univ.  1795;  settled  in  Me.  as  a  lawyer 
1799,  residing  at  Portland  from  1807  ;  was  M.  C.  1809-11, 1817- 
21  and  1821-23,  of  the  executive  council  1815-16,  and  of  con- 
stitutional convention  1819 ;  chief -justice  of  common  pleas 
1822-41.  and  of  superior  court  1841-48.  1).  Aug.  1,  1866. 

U  lii  I  ma  ii  (WALT),  b.  at  W.  Hills,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  May  31, 
1819,  ed.  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York ; 
learned  the  printing  and  subsequently  the  carpenter's  trade ; 
taught  school ;  made  extended  pedestrian  tours  through  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  1847-48 ;  edited  for  brief  periods  news- 
papers at  New  Orleans  and  at  Huntington,  L.  I. ;  was  a  vol- 
unteer nurse  in  the  hospitals  at  Wash,  and  in  Va.  1862-65 ; 
held  clerkships  in  the  govt.  offices  at  Wash,  most  of  the 
time  from  1865  to  1874.  Wrote  Leaves  of  Grass,  Drum-Taps, 
and  Two  Rivulets. 

\V  hi  I'm  ore  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Sept.  6,  1836,  ed.  in  the  Boston  public  schools ;  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean  in  founding  the  Historical 
Magazine;  has  been  ed.  of  the  New  Eng.  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister and  of  the  Heraldic  Journal,  a  contributor  to  several 
magazines,  chiefly  on  genealogical  and  historical  subjects, 
and  is  a  prominent  officer  of  the  N.  Eng.  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society.  Author  of  A  Register  of  Families  settled  at 
the  Town  of  Medford,  Mass. ;  A  Brief  Genealogy  of  the  De- 
scendants of  William  Hutchinson  and  Thomas  Oliver ;  The 
Amer.  Genealogist,  being  a  Catalogue  of  Family  Histories  and 
Publications  containing  Genealogical  Information  issued  in  the 
U.  S.,  arranged  chronologically,  etc. 

Whit'ney  (ASA),  b.  about  1797,  became  a  merchant  in 
New  York,  and  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  a  R.  R. 
to  the  Pacific.  Wrote  A  Project  for  a  R.  R.  to  the  Pacific  and 
A  Plan  for  a  Direct  Communication  between  the  Great  Centres 
of  the  Poj)ulations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  D.  Aug.  1872. 

Whitney  (ELI),  b.  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1765, 
grad.  at  Yale  1792 ;  went  to  Ga. ;  studied  law ;  devised  a 
machine  for  cleaning  seed-cotton,  the  COTTON-GIN  (which 
see) ;  suffered  much  from  violence  and  fraud,  the  idea  of 
his  invention  having  been  stolen  by  others,  but  formed  a 
partnership  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  ma- 
chines near  the  town  of  Washington,  Ga.,  in  1795 ;  turned  his 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  entering  into  a 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  govt.  1798,  and  reaped  a  fortune 
from  his  various  improvements  in  their  manufacture, which 
became  the  origin  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Whitneyville, 
Conn.  D.  Jan.  8,  1825. 

"Whitney  (JAMES  AMAZIAU),  LL.D.,  b.  June  30,  1839,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  received  a  common  -  school  education ; 
devoted  himself  without  assistance  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  and  engineering;  acquired  by  practice 
the  trades  of  pattern  and  model  maker,  machinist,  and 
draughtsman  ;  m  1865  came  to  New  York  and  entered  the 
office  of  a  firm  of  patent  solicitors  as  a  writer  of  specifica- 
tions ;  in  1868  became  ed.  of  the  American  Artisan,  a  weekly 
technical  journal ;  in  the  same  yr.  took  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  New  York  Society  of  Practical  Engineering, 
and  was  elected  its  pres. ;  in  1869  became  prominent  in  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club,  and  was  elected  prof,  of  agri- 
cultural chem.  of  the  Amer.  Inst. ;  in  1872  established  him- 
self as  a  solicitor  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents,  and  in  1876 
was  admitted  to  practice  as  atty.  and  counsellor  at  law  in 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  U.  S.  He  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous essays  on  the  law  of  patents,  etc.,  on  agricultural  chem., 
applied  mechs.,  and  engineering. 

Whitney  (JOSIAH  DWIGHT),  brother  of  Prof.  Wm.  D., 
LL.D.,  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Nov.  23, 1819,  grad.  at  Yale 
1839 ;  was  for  many  years  employed  on  State  and  national 
geological  surveys,  including  O.,  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
Miss.,  and  Cal.,  where  he  has  been  for  many  yrs.  State  ge- 
ologist ;  has  been  since  1865  Sturgis-Hooper  prof,  of  geol.  in 
Harvard  Univ.,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  Amer.  Asso- 
ciation and  of  National  Acad.  of  Science.  Wrote  The  Metal- 
lic Wealth  of  the  U.  S.,  The  Geological  Survey  of  Cal.,  etc. 

"Whitney  (WILLIAM  C.).    See  APPENDIX. 

Whitney  (WILLIAM  DWIGHT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1827,  grad.  at  Williams  Coll.  1845  ;  several  yrs. 
clerk  in  a  bank ;  1849-50  studied  Sanskrit  ai  New  Haven  ; 
1850-53  studied  in  Ger.  at  Berlin  and  Tubingen ;  planned  an 
edition  of  the  Atharva-  Veda,  and  copied  and  collated  all  the 
MSS.  then  in  Europe,  visiting  Paris,  Ox.,  and  Lond.  on  the 
way  home  for  that  purpose  in  the  summer  of  1853.  A  vol 
of  the  text  appeared  in  1856-57.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Amer.  Oriental  Society  in  1849,  librarian  from  1855-73 
corresponding  sec.  since  1857.  The  Tdiltiriya-Prdticdkhya 
received  the  Bopp  prize  from  the  Berlin  Acad.  as  the  most 
important  Sans,  publication  of  the  3  yrs.  then  ending.  Prof. 
W.  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  other  discussions  of  Asiatic 
astron.,  relating  especially  to  the  "  lunar  zodiac,"  or  division 
of  the  ecliptic  into  27  or  28  lunar  stations.  He  was  made 
prof,  of  Sans,  in  Yale  Coll.  in  1S54,  and  of  comparative  phi- 
lology in  1870 ;  was  first  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Philological  Asso- 
ciation ;  delivered  in  1864  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  study  of 
langs.  at  the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  Wash. ;  repeated,  in  exte'nd- 
ed  form,  the  same  at  Lowell  Inst.,  Boston.  A  vol.  on  the 
Life  and  Growth  of  Lang,  in  "  International  Scientific  Series  " 
was  issued  in  1875.  Mr.  W.  has  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  journals  and  reviews,  mostly  in  Amer.,  also  in  Eng 
and  Ger.  From  these,  2  vols.  of  Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Studies  were  collected  and  pub.  He  contributed  aid  to  the 
eds.  of  the  great  Sans,  lexicon  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  literary  labors,  Prof.  W.  has  been  now  for 
many  yrs.  an  instructor  in  modern  langs.  in  Yale  Coll.,  and 
pub.  a  Compendious  Ger.  Grammar  and  a  Reader.  His  latest 
work  is  Life  and  Growth  of  iMrug. 

Whitsunday,  or  Whitsuntide.    See  PENTECOST. 

Whit'temore  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston  Jan.  1,  1800, 


studied  theology ;  preached  to  Univt.  chs.  in  Milford  1821, 
and  Cambridgeport  1822-31 ;  settled  at  Cambridge ;  was  joint 
ed.  of  I'nM.  Magazine,  sole  ed.  and  proprietor  for  nearly  30 
yrs.  from  1828  of  its  successor,  The  Trumpet ;  sat  repeatedly 
in  the  Mass,  legislature.  Wrote  The  Modern  Hist,  of  Univer- 
salism.  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Parables  of  the  N.  T., 
Songs  of  Zion,  etc.  D.  Mar.  21,  1861. 

Whit'tier  (JOHN  GBEENLEAF),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Dec.  17,  1807,  of  (Quaker  parentage ;  received  a  common- 
school  education  ;  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  learning 
also  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker;  began  when  18  to  write 
verses  for  the  Haverhill  Gazette;  spent  2  yrs.  thereafter  at 
the  Haverhill  Acad. ;  became  in  1829  ed.  of  the  Amer.  Manu- 
facturer, a  newspaper  at  Boston  ;  in  1830  ed.  of  the  N.  Eng. 
Weekly  Review ;  returned  to  Haverhill  1831,  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  several  yrs.  ;  edited,  however,  the  Gazette  1832 
and  1836  ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1835-36  ;  became 
sec.  of  the  Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  Phila.  1836  ;  edited 
the  Pa.  Freeman  1838-39,  his  office  being  sacked  and  burned 
by  a  mob;  settled  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1840;  became  cor- 
responding ed.  of  the  National  Era,  an  anti-slavery  paper 
pub.  at  Wash.,  D.  C. ;  contributed  to  its  columns  many  of 
his  anti-slavery  and  other  favorite  lyrics,  and  has  lived  in 
Ijterary  retirement  of  Quaker  simplicity  for  many  yrs.,  pub- 
lishing frequent  vols.  of  poetry,  which  have  procured  him 
a  prominent  place  among  American  authors  and  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  His  prose  writings  are 
Legends  of  N.  Eng.,  Justice  and  Expediency,  or  Slavery  con- 
sidered with  a  new  toils  Abolition,  etc. 

Whit'tingham  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Chester,  Eng.,  in  1524, 
ed.  at  Brasenose  Coll.,  Ox.  ;  subsequently  studied  divinity 
at  Orleans,  Fr.,  where  he  'married  a  sister  of  John  Calvin  ; 
settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ch. 
of  Eng.  exiles  (1556)  as  the  successor  of  John  Knox  in  the 
ministry,  and  took  part,  with  others,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  called  by  his  name.  He  also  made  metrical  trans- 
lations of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  some  of  the  Psalms. 
In  1563  became  dean  of  Durham,  Eng.,  where  he  d.  in  1589. 
His  widow  and  children  emigrated  to  N.  Eng. 

Whittingham  (WILLIAM  ROLLINSON),  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  2,  1805,  became  a  student  at 
the  General  Theological  Sem. ;  was  grad.  a  yr.  in  advance 
of  the  canonical  age  for  ordination.  When  made  deacon  by 
Bp.  Hobart,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  the  adjoining  villages,  and  within  the  yr.  was  advanced 
to  the  priesthood.  In  1835  he  was  nominated  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  ecclesiastical  hist,  in  the  General  Theological 
Sem. ;  in  1840  chosen  bp.  of  Md. ;  from  his  access  the  diocese 
rapidly  advanced  in  all  that  belongs  to  Ch.  improvement. 
By  the  request  of  the  House  of  Bps.  and  as  their  represen- 
tative, he  attended  the  Bonn  conference  of  the  Old  Cath- 
olics in  Sept.  1872.  While  yet  a  student  he,  jointly  with  Dr. 
Turner,  translated  and  prepared  for  the  press  Jann's  Intro- 
duction, and  he  edited  various  Church  works,  but  he  gave  to 
the  world  but  little  of  his  own.  D.  Oct.  17,  1879. 

Whit'tington  (Sir  RICHARD),  b.  at  Pauntley,  Glouces- 
tershire, Eng.,  about  1350.  was  obliged  to  seek  his  living, 
and,  according  to  a  well-known  legend,  walked  to  Lond.  ; 
was  apprenticed  there  to  £  merchant ;  became  a  wealthy 
merchant ;  was  lord  mayor  of  Lond.  1397,  1406,  and  1419  ; 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  mercer ;  made  loans  to  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V. ;  bought  on  the  Continent  the  wedding 
trousseaux  for  the  princesses  Blanche  and  Philippa,  of 
which  the  invoices  are  still  in  existence,  and  d.  in  1423.  He 
left  his  large  estate  to  public  or  charitable  objects,  among 
which  were  the  rebuilding  of  Newgate  prison,  the  founding 
of  a  coll.  and  of  the  libraries  at  Guildhall  and  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  the  repair  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc.  He 
shared  with  Richard  Harweden  the  expense  of  rebuilding 
the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  during  his  magistracy 
ordered  the  compilation  of  a  sort  of  directory  of  the  city  of 
Lond.,  containing  curi9us  and  valuable  accounts  of  its  me- 
diaeval customs  and  privileges. 

Whit'tlesey  (ELISHA),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn.,  Oct.  19, 
1783,  received  an  academical  education  ;  studied  law ;  set- 
tled in  the  W.  Reserve  of  0. 1806 ;  served  in  the  war  of  1812  - 
15  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wadsworth ;  was  for  16  years 
prosecuting  atty.  of  his  dist.  ;  sat  in  the  O.  legislature  1820- 
21;  was  M.  C.  1823-39;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Whig  party ;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison  auditor  for 
the  P.  O.  dept.,  and  by  Pres.  Taylor  first  comptroller  of  the 
treasury— a  post  which  he  held  until  1857,  and  again  under 
Pres.  Lincoln  from  1861  until  his  death,  Jan.  7,  1863. 

Whittlesey  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn.,  June 
12,  1799,  grad.  at  Yale  1818 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1821 ;  settled  at  Rochester  1822 ; 
conducted  an  Anti-Masonic  political  newspaper  in  the  cam- 
pain  of  1828  ;  was  M.  C.  1831-35  ;  vice-chancellor  of  8th  judi- 
cial dist.  1839-47,  judge  of  supreme  court  of  N.  Y.  1847-48, 
and  prof,  of  law  in  Geneva  Coll.  1850-51.  D.  Sept.  19, 1851. 

Whit'worth  (Sir  JOSEPH),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stock- 
port,  Eng.,  in  1803,  was  trained  to  mechanical  and  manufact- 
uring pursuits  at  Manchester,  where  he  established  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  business ;  invented  some  improve- 
ments in  planing-machines  and  other  tools,  and  began  in 
1854  the  manufacture  of  the  breech-loading  rifles,  cannons, 
and  other  firearms  by  which  his  name  is  widely  known. 
He  founded  in  1868  the  "  Whitworth  scholarships  "  in  me- 
chanical science,  30  in  number,  of  the  annual  value  of  £100 ; 
was  made  a  baronet  Oct.  1869,  and  has  written  several  trea- 
tises on  mechanics. 

Whitworth  <.n  us.    See  ARTILLERY. 

Whoop'ing  Cough,  a  disease  generally  occurring  but 
once  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  usually  during  infancy 
or  childhood,  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  convulsive 
coughing,  followed  by  a  long  ringing  inspiration,  whence 
the  name.  The  simple  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  fatal,  bxit 
when  complicated  with  pulmonary  or  cerebral  disease  it  is 
extremely  dangerous.  W.  C.  demands  care  in  diet,  warm 
clothing,  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  sustain- 
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u\z  remedies  when  the  strength  flags,  and  the  use  of  anti- 
spasmodic  and  sedative  remedies  to  allay  the  paroxysms  of 
coughing.  Chloral  and  bromides  are  efficient.  (Quinine  in 
small  doses  may  be  given  throughout  the  attack. 

Wlior'tleberry,  Hurtleberry,  or  Huckleberry, 
a  well-known  Arner.  edible  berry,  being  the  fruit  of  the 
genera  Gaylussacia  and  Yuccinvitn,  constituting  a  sub-order 
of  the  Erieace*,  or  heath  family. 

Wliydali-Blrd.  See  WIDOW-BIRD. 
Whyte  (.WILLIAM  PIXCKXEY),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1S24.  received  a  classical  education ;  became  a  merchant ; 
studied  law  at  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Baltimore  1846 ;  was  elected  to  the  Md.  house  of  depu- 
ties 1847,  and  State  comptroller  1853 ;  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Senator  for  an  unexpired  term  1868,  and  has  twice  been 
elected  to  the  same  post. 

Wiolii'ta,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Sedgwick  co., 
Kan.     Pop.  tp.  1870,  689 ;  1880,  935,  and  4911  in  city. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 
Wlck'ersliain  (.JAMES  PTLE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Chester  co.. 
Pa.,  in  1825.  ed.  at  Unionville  Acad. :  taught  school  several 
yrs. ;  became  prin.  of  an  acad.  at  Marietta,  O..  1846,  and  of 
the  Pa.  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville  1855-66,  and  in 
the  latter  vr.  became  State  sup.t.  of  jpublic  schools. 

Wlck'Ilffe  (CHARLES  A.),  D.  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  June  8, 
1788,  ed.  at  the  Bardstown  gram,  school ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1811 :  became  a  prominent  lawyer ;  was  aide  to 
Gen.  Caldwell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  1812-23,  M.  C.  1823-33,  speaker 
of  the  legislature  1834 ;  was  elected  lieut.-gov.  1836 ;  be- 
came acting  gov.  1839 ;  was  P.  M.-gen.  1841-45 ;  was  sent  on 
a  secret  mission  to  Tex.  1845 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  1849,  of  the  Peace  Cong,  of  Feb. 
1861  of  the  U.  S.  Cong.  1861-63,  and  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention  of  1864.  D.  Oct.  81,  1869. 
AVlrkliffe  (JOHN).  See  WTCLIFFE. 
Wic'opy.  the  popular  name  of  Dirca  palustris^  a  shrub 
of  the  mezereum  family  or  Thymelaceae,  found  in  the  E. 
forests  of  the  U.  S.  from  Me.  to  Fla.  The  name  is  of  Algonkin 
Indian  origin,  and  the  plant  is  better  known  under  the 
names  of  "  leatherwood "  and  "moosewopd,"  being  re- 
markable for  the  toughness  of  its  bark,  which  is  employed 
for  thongs,  and  also  for  baskets. 

'Widgeon,  widj'un  [Fr.  vingeon],  the  vernacular  Eng. 
name  for  the  ducks  of  the  genus  Jfareca.  These  are  charac- 
terized by  the  bill  being  shorter  than  the  head,  rather  high, 
with  its  sides  parallel  nearly  to  its  end,  the  end  somewhat 
obtuselv  pointed ;  the  tail  is  pointed,  and  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  wings.  Four  species  are  known,  2  of  which 
are  inhabs.  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  2  of  the  S. 

Wld'ow-BIrd  [a  corruption  of  whidah-  or  whyaa/i-oira, 
the  latter  name  having  reference  to  its  habitat  in  Whydah, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Afr.],  a  name  given  to  species  otlidua 
and  related  genera.  The  species  have  the  bill  conic,  but 
with  the  culmen  more  or  less  arched  ;  the  wings  are  moder- 
ate ;  the  tail  is  variable,  but  in  the  male  some  of  the  coverts 
and  tail-feathers  are  usually  greatly  developed ;  the  tarsi 
are  slender,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  in 
front  with  large  plates  ;  the  toes  are  rather  slender,  and  the 
hind  one  especially  so,  being  as  long  as  the  ""^  *he 
claws  are  alllong  and  moderately  curved,  and  the  hinder- 
most  developed.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  Afr. 

Wtelaiid,  wee'land  (CHRISTOPH  MARTIN),  b.  at  < 
holzheim,  Wiirtemberg,  Sept.  5,  1733,  studied  law,  mode™ 
langs.,  and  belles-lettres  at  Tubingen.  Before  he  had  finish- 
ed his  law-studies  he  went  to  Switz.,  where  he  resided  from 
1752  to  1760,  partly  in  Zurich,  in  the  house  of  Bodmer,  as  his 
guest  and  literary  assistant ;  partly  in  Berne,  as  a  private 
tutor.  From  1760  to  1769  he  lived  at  Biberach  a  free  im- 
perial city  not  far  from  his  birthplace  where  he  held  an 
office  in  the  civil  service.  In  this  period  he  Ponced  /*« 
SyMo  de  Rosah-a,  Komische  ErzaMungen,  ^gathon  t\ie  Ai- 
dactic  poem  Musarion,  and  a  prose  translatron  of  bt 
sDeare  in  8  vols  (1762-66),  which  was  the  first  introduction 
ofthe  Eng  poei  to  the  Ger  public  /V^XSvr  he 
chair  of  philos.  in  Erfurt,  and  held  it  to  "^  *£%££* 
pub.,  among  other  things,  ComMnuKoA  ^!  ^™Zke' 
In  1772  he  was  called  to  Weimar  as  tutor  to  the  young  duke 
and  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  Jan  30  1818.  Wtth 


times  occasioned  uomsiuua. •    "c  y"" —  r 

(1773-95),  Attaches  Museum  (1796-1804),  andte^"t£e~  epistles 

wt  pr«  •  wrote  Oberon  a  romantic  epic ;  Xeuen  Gotterge- 
imvfrflV  and  Geheime  GescMchte  des  Philosophen  Peregnmis 
KemA^ion"^^^ &**%**  der  *Menten< 

aiwieilczita,(  w^e-lifch'ka,  town  of  Aus.,  in  G^JH^'Th^v 
^  *^tte^w5^^Mn^?*M^«"^^ 


////>  U,  nt>.  and  which  combines  the  qualities  of  fresco  and 
oil  painting.  In  the  later  period  of  his  life  ilS53-6ot  his  po- 
lemical temper  developed  into  an  exquisite  humor,  and  his 
pictures  became  less  pretentious  in  size  and  richer  both  in 
conception  and  execution  :  Thf  Lout  Cannon.  A  Second 
Dmtfi.  Xnfiolfon  in  JIM,  /'/•••(///',//.  //,/,,  i/n'itinn.  \1nions  of  a 
lit,  1,1  ,-nt  i,Jf,  etc.  He  bequeathed  all  his  pictures  to  the 
state,  and  they  are  now  exhibited  in  the  so  called  Wiertz 
Museum,  his  former  studio.  He  also  wrote  £loye  de  Rubens 
and  L'ficolf  flaniande  de  Peinture.  D.  June  18.  1865. 

WlgTall  (LEWIS  T.I.  b.  in  S.  C.  about  1824,  settled  in 
Tex.  as  a  lawyer  ;  represented  that  State  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
from  1859  until  its  secession  in  1861,  when  he  was  expelled 
for  disloyalty,  and  became  a  brig.-gen.  of  the  Confed.  army. 
D.  Feb.  21,  1874. 

Wlg'gleswortb.  <  MICHAEL),  b.  in  Eng.  Oct.  is,  1631,  was 
brought  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  by  his  father  1638;  grad.  at  Harvard  1651  ;  became 
tutor  and  fellow  there  ;  studied  divinity  ;  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  ch.  at  Maiden  1656  ;  had  some  skill  as  a 
phys.  Wrote  Thf  Day  of  Doom,  or  a  Poetical  Description  of 
the  Great  and  Last  Judgment,  with  a  short  Discount  about 
Eternity.  He  left  in  MS.  a  poem  entitled  God's  Controversy 
irith.  X.  Eng.,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Histor- 
ical Society  1871.  D.  June  10,  1715. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  be- 
longing to  the  co.  of  Hampshire,  Eng.,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  famous  roadstead  of  Spithead,  comprises  an 
area  of  136  sq.  m.,  with  55,182  inhabs.  It  is  traversed  from 
E  to  W.  by  a  range  of  chalk  downs  rising  between  600  and 
700  ft.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  equable.  Wheat,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  is  reared  on  the 
downs.  C'ap.  Newport. 

Wlght'mau  (WILLIAM  MAT),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Jan.  8.  1808  ;  in  1827  grad.  at  Charleston  Coll.,  and 
in  1828  joined  the  S.  C.  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  ;  he 
filled  important  appointments  in  the  pastoral  work  til  1834, 
when  he  was  made  agent  for  Randolph-Macon  Coll.  in  Va., 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  3  yrs.,  when  he  took  the 
chair  of  Eng.  lit.  in  that  inst.  ;  in  1839  became  presiding 
elder  of  the  Cokesbury  dist.,  S.  C.,  conference  ;  and  at  the 
Gen  Conference  of  1840,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  waa 
made  ed.  of  the  S.  Chr.  Advocate,  pub.  in  Charleston  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Gen.  Conference  of  1844,  which  took  meas- 
ures for  the  division  of  the  Ch.,  and  of  the  Louisville  con- 
vention of  1845,  which  organized  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.,  and  of  the 
General  Conferences  of  1846,  1850,  185*,  1858  (1862  not  held), 
and  1866.  In  18&4  he  became  pres.  of  Wofford  Coll.,  Spartan- 
burf  S  C  ,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  Southern  Univ.,  Greensboro',  Ala.,  1859,  when  he  also 
joined  the  Ala.  conference  ;  wrote  Life  of  Bp.  Copers.  H< 
was  elected  bp.  at  the  General  Conference  of  1886.  Resided 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  D.  Feb.  15.  1882.  „ 

Wll'ber,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Saline  co.,  >eb.  Pop.  1880,  ,  10. 
Wll'berforce  (SAMUEL),  D  D.,  son  of  William  b  at 
Clapham  Eng.,  Sept.  7,  1805,  grad.  with  honors  at  Oriel  Coll.. 
Ox.;  1826  -took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  ;  became  curate  of 
Chickendon,  Oxfordshire,  1828,  rector  of  gg^onOBright- 
stone),  Isle  of  Wight,  1830,  select  preacher  before  the  Lniv. 
of  Ox.  1837  and  agtin  1845  rector  of  A  verstoke,  Hampshire, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey  and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert  1 
canon  of  W?nchester  cathedral  1840  sub-almoner  to  the 
queen  1844.  dean  of  Westminster  1845,  bp.  of  °x.and  awSjno 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  •  2joy  .1845  s  lord  ilugh 
almoner  to  the  aueen  Nov.  1847,  and  bp.  of  »  incnesw 
?869  He  was  a  leader  of  the  High-Ch.  party,  but  an  oppo- 
nent of  rimali"m  Wrote  Jftfc-BM*  of  a  Country  Cltrgytnan, 
M^SttSeS^tZ  leached  before  the  Cnh:  of  Ox.,  etc. 

DWllberfo?ce  (WnxiA*),  b.  at  Hull,  En*.,  Aug.  24,  1759 
When  not  much  more  than  7  yrs.  old  he  was  sent  .to  the 
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Pope  Sergius,  and  during  a  second  visit  (695)  was  ordained 
bp  of  the  Frisians  under  the  name  of  CLEMENS  :  is  claimed 
a*  the  founder  of  the  see  of  Utrecht,  where  he  built  the  en. 
of  St  Saviour,  and  spent  his  last  yrs.  at  a  monastery  he 
had  established  (098)  at  Echtemach,  where  he  d.  in  788. 

Wll'bur  (HERVEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wendell.  Mass.,  in  1787, 
was  minister  of  his  native  place  1817-83,  and  subsequently 
presided  over  several  female  sems.  Pub.  a  Reference  Bible, 
A  Lexicon  of  Useful  Knowledge,  etc.  D.  1852. 

Wilbur  (HERVEY  BACKUS),  M.  D.,  son  of  Hervey,  b.  at 
Wendell,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1820,  grad.  at  Amherst  Coll.  1838 ; 
studied  med.,  which  he  practised  at  Lowell  and  at  Barre, 
Max. ;  received  several  idiot  pupils  into  his  house  at  Barre 
July  1848 ;  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  of  N.  Y.  to  estab- 
lish in  1851  an  experimental  school  at  Albany,  which  under 
his  care  was  so  successful  as  to  be  fully  organized  m  1854 
as  State  asylum  for  idiots  at  Syracuse.  D.  May  1,  1883. 

Wilbur  (JOHN),  b.  at  Hopkmton,  R.  I.,  in  1774,  became  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  was  accused  in  1838  by 
several  members  of  R.  I.  yearly  meeting  of  circulating  in 
his  conversation  and  writings  opinions  and  statements  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  then  (1837-40)  visiting  the  U.  S. ;  was  sustained  by  a 
large  majority  in  his  own  monthly  meeting,  but  that  body 
having  beec  dissolved  and  its  members  added  to  the  Green- 
wich meeting,  he  was  formally  disowned  by  the  latter  body 
Jan.  1843.  His  supporters  were,  however,  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  form  an  independent  yearly  meeting,  the  members 
of  which  were  known  as  "  Wilburites."  D.  1856. 

Wlld-C'at.    See  CAT. 

Wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  serotina,  De  Cand.).  The  W.  C. 
is  a  very  common  tree  throughout  America,  growing  in  all 
parts  or  the  U.  S.  In  the  W.  States  it  may  attain  a  height 
of  from  80  to  100  ft.,  but  in  the  Atlantic  States  it  is  usually 
much  smaller.  The  fruit  is  small,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  shining  blackish-purple  color. 
The  wood  of  the  W.  C.  is  much  prized  by  cabinetmakers 
for  its  fine  grain,  handsome  tint,  and  susceptibility  to  high 
polish.  The  inner  bark,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  tree, 
furnishes  the  drug  known  as  "  wild  cherry."  W.  C.  bark  is 
in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  without  epidermis,  and  of  a  light 
cinnamon  color.  It  has  the  odor  of  peach-leaves  and  an 
agreeable  aromatic  taste,  with  a  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 
The  important  ingredients  of  the  bark  are  tannin  and  the 
peculiar  principles  amygdaline  and  emulsine,  which  by 
mutual  reaction  in  the  presence  of  water  develop  a  volatile 
oil  containing  a  small  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Wilde  (OSCAR),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  1856,  son  of  Sir  William 
Wilde,  oculist ;  ed.  at  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen, 
and  at  Ox.,  where  he  grad.  and  gained  the  Newdegate  prize 
for  Eng.  verse.  Studying  under  Ruskin,  he  joined  the  Eng. 
aesthetes,  and  was  satirized  in  Punch.  He  claims  to  be 
doing  for  the  costume  of  men  what  the  pre-Raphaelites 
have  done  for  painting,  and  Eastlake  and  others  for  house 
decoration.  Lectured  in  the  U.  S.  in  1882,  and  has  written 
a  volume  of  poems.— His  mother,  LADY  WTILDE,  wrote  poems 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Speranza." 

Wilde  (RICHARD  HENRY),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  Sept.  24, 1789. 
His  parents  migrated  to  the  U.  S.,  and  settled  in  Baltimore 
while  he  was  an  infant.  His  father  soon  died,  and  when  he 
was  13  his  mother  moved  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  they  ob- 
tained a  living  by  merchandising  in  a  small  way.  Under 
many  difficulties  he  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ; 
became  atty.-gen.  of  the  State  ;  in  1815  was  elected  to  Cong. 
On  retiring  from  Cong,  in  1835  he  spent  several  yrs.  in  liter- 
ary pursuits.  Several  productions  of  great  merit  came 
from  his  pen.  Those  which  will  live  longest,  perhaps,  are, 
first,  his  famous  lyric  entitled  "  My  life  is  like  a  summer 
rose,"  and  the  second  his  Life  of  Tasso.  In  1843  he  moved  to 
New  Orleans,  when  he  renewed  the  practice  of  law  with 
unusual  success,  and  was  elected  prof,  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  Univ.  of  La.  D.  Sept.  10, 1847. 

Wilde  (SAMUEL  SUMNER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
Feb.  5,  1771,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1789 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1792 ;  practised  successively  at  Waldoborough, 
Warren,  and  Hallowell,  Me. ;  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  of  the  executive  council ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Hartford  Convention  1814,  and  judge  of  the  Mass,  supreme 
court  1815-50;  removed  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1820,  and  to 
Boston  1831 ;  sat  in  the  Mass,  constitutional  convention  1820  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
D.  June  22,  1855. 

Wildebeest.    See  GNU. 

Wlld'er  (ALEXANDER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Verona,  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.,  May  13,  1823,  is  self-educated ;  was  for  some  yrs.  a 
teacher ;  edited  the  Syracuse  Star  1852,  and  the  Journal 
1853 ;  was  employed  in  the  State  dept.  of  public  instruction 
1854-55 ;  became  ed.  of  the  N.  Y.  Teacher  1855,  and  of  the 
Coll.  Review  1856;  was  a  staff  contributor  to  the  Anglo- 
American,  the  New  Ch.  Repository,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  1858-71 ;  also  to  the  Med.  Review  and  the  Med.  Eclectic  ; 
practised  in  New  York  as  an  eclectic  phys. :  became  pres. 
of  the  Eclectic  Med.  Society  of  New  York  1869-70,  sec.  of  the 
National  Eclectic  Med.  Association,  and  in  1867  pres.  of  the 
Eclectic  Med.  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  lecturer  on 
physiology  and  physiological  med.  Wrote  The  Secret  of  Im- 
mortality Revealed,  treatises  on  The  Eclectics  of  Alexandria, 
The  Intermarriage  of  Kindred,  etc. 

Wilder  (MARSHALL  PINCKNEY),  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H..  Sept. 
22,  1798,  ed.  at  common  schools  and  at  the  Ipswich  Acad  ; 
worked  on  his  father's  farm ;  afterward  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  in  1825  established  himself  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Boston  ;  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Coll. ;  was  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Horticult- 
ural Society  1840-48,  of  the  Amer.  Pomological  Society  from 
1848,  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society  1852-58,  and  of  the  N 
Eng.  Historico-Genealogical  Society  from  1869 :  has  sat  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  in  the  executive  council, 
and  was  pres.  of  the  senate  1850. 


Wll'derness,  Battles  of  tlie,  fought  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Confed.  States  armies.  The  general  character  of 
the  section  of  the  country  in  which  this  battle  was  fought  is 
that  of  a  wilderness,  by  which  name  it  is  locally  known. 
During  the  winter  of  1863-64  the  U.  S.  forces,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Meade,  were  encamped  along  the  line  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  R.  R.,  extending  from  Bull  Run  to 
the  Rapidan.  The  opposing  army,  under  Gen.  Lee,  occupied 
a  strong  line,  partly  intrenched,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Rapidan.  extending  from  Mine  Run  westward  to  Orange 
C.-H.  and  Gordonsville,  covering  Richmond,  and  threatening 
Wash.  In  Mar.  1864  Gen.  Grant  took  up  his  head-quarters 
with  Gen.  Meade's  army.  Gen.  Meade  broke  camp  at  mid- 
night May  3-4,  and  commenced  moving  toward  the  Rapidan. 
Before  sunset  Meade's  army  was  established  with  but  slight 
opposition  in  the  Wilderness.  Gen.  Grant,  at  6  p.  M.  on  the 
4th,  ordered  an  advance  toward  Lee  next  morning.  On  the 
morning  of  May  5  the  5th  corps  and  the  advance  of  Lee's 
army  met,  a  fierce  encounter  between  some  25,000  men 
opening  this  bloody  campaign.  The  evening  of  May  5  found 
both  armies  face  to  face.  At  dawn  of  day  on  May  6  the 
battle  was  renewed  along  all  the  opposing  lines,  and  con- 
tinued until  dark.  On  the  morning  of  May  7  both  armies 
were  behind  intrenched  lines,  each  too  much  exhausted  to 
renew  the  fight.  Gen.  Grant  then  determined  to  move  to 
his  left,  thus  securing  a  short  base  of  operations  by  way  of 
Fredericksburg  and  the  Potomac  River,  and  threatening 
Lee's  communications  with  Richmond.  This  was  begun 
after  dark  on  the  7th.  Gen.  Lee,  however,  anticipated  this, 
and  having  a  shorter  road,  his  main  force  reached  there 
first,  and  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania  followed. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA,  BATTLES  OF,  May  8-21.— The  advance  cav. 
of  the  Union  army  occupied  this  place  early  in  the  morning 
of  May  8,  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  before  their 
enemy's  advancing  inf.  The  5th  corps  forced  the  enemy 
back  until  it  found  itself  confronting  the  corps  of  Long- 
street,  and  severe  fighting  followed.  During  the  day  the  6th 
corps  joined  the  5th,  and  a  combined  attack  was  made  by 
them  at  dark,  but  without  result.  The  other  corps  of  both 
armies  continued  to  arrive  and  take  up  positions,  attended 
with  constant  fighting  and  severe  loss  of  life.  The  9th.  10th, 
and  llth  of  May  were  passed  in  movements  and  bloody  con- 
flicts, without  being  decisive.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  a  general  assault  was  made  by  Gen.  Grant  upon  Lee's 
position,  but  no  decisive  result  was  obtained.  The  13th  to 
the  18th  were  spent  in  demonstrations,  conflicts,  and  reor- 
ganization while  awaiting  reinforcements.  Unable  to  force 
the  position  at  Spottsylvania.  Gen.  Grant  issued  orders  for  a 
movement  toward  N.  Anna  River,  around  the  right  of  Gen. 
Lee.  The  latter  delayed  this  movement  until  the  21st. 
Lee  established  his  forces  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  N.  Anna, 
where  the  battles  were  again  renewed. 

NORTH  ANNA,  BATTLES  OF.  —  The  5th  corps  reached  the 
N.  Anna  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  closely  followed  by 
the  6th  corps,  the  2d  and  9th  coming  up  about  the  same 
time.  Gen.  Warren  effected  a  crossing  the  same  afternoon 
without  much  opposition.  Soon  after  getting  into  position 
he  was  violently  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  loss.  Hancock  on  the  left  effected  a  crossing  after 
some  fighting.  On  the  24ih  the  6th  corps  crossed,  taking 
position  on  Warren's  right.  The  attempt  of  Burnside,  on 
the  centre,  was  repulsed.  Finding  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  N.  Anna  stronger  than  either  of  his  previous  ones.  Gen. 
Grant  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  N.  bank,  and 
moved  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  by  his  right.  The  bat- 
tle of  COLD  HARBOR  (which  see)  was  the  next  serious  en- 
gagement between  the  two  armies. 

Wll'dey  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Eng.  Jan.  15,  1783,  came  to  the 
U.  S.  1817 ;  settled  at  Baltimore  as  a  coach-spring  maker, 
and  there  instituted  in  1819  the  first  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
Amer.  He  was  grand  sire  of  that  order  from  1825  to  1833. 
D.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  19,  1861. 

WIld-Goose.    See  CANADA  GOOSE. 

Wild  Service.    See  SORB  TREE. 

Wl'ley  (CALVIN  HENDERSON),  b.  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C., 
Feb.  3, 1819,  studied  at  Caldwell  Inst.,  Greensboro',  grad.  at 
the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1840 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1841 ;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  legislature  1850  and 
1852 ;  became  State  supt.  of  common  schools  Dec.  1852 ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Orange  presbytery  1856,  and  regu- 
larly ordained  to  the  ministry  1866  ;  contributed  to  Sartain's 
and  other  magazines ;  founded  and  edited  the  SoutJiern 
Weekly  Post  at  Raleigh  ;  was  ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  Oxford 
Mercury :  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  State  educational 
association,  and  one  of  the  eds.  of  its  journal ;  procured 
during  the  c.  war  the  establishment  at  Greensboro',  N.  C., 
of  a  publishing-house  to  supply  the  State  with  text-books, 
and  was  prominent  in  organizing  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  the 
Educational  Association  of  C.  S.  A.  Wrote  Life  in  the  South, 
a  Companion  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  etc. 

Wiley  (ISAAC  WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Pa.  Mar.  29,  1825, 
grad.  in  med. ;  afterward  studied  theol.,  and  joined  the 
Phila.  M.  E.  conference  in  1849  ;  the  next  yr.  he  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  China,  where  he  continued  4  yrs.  Became 
prin.  of  the  Pennington  Sem.  in  N.  J.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed ed.  of  the  Ladies'1  Repository ;  in  1872  was  elected 
bp.  Wrote  Fallen  Heroes  in  Foo-  Chow. 

Wll'frld,  or  Wilfred  (SAINT),  b.  in  the  Sax.  kingdom 
of  Bernicia  (Northumberland)  about  634,  of  a  noble  family ; 
studied  at  Lindisfarne  Abbey,  where  he  became  a  monk  ; 
built  a  monastery  at  Ripon  663 ;  was  commissioned  by  King 
Alcfrid  to  regulate  the  usages  of  the  Northumbrian  Ch.  upon 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  on  which  subject  a  famous 
council  was  held  at  Whitby  (664)  in  the  royal  presence  ;  was 
appointed  by  the  king  bp.  of  York,  but  was  opposed  by 
Ceadda  (St.  Chad),  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  see  in 
his  absence  ;  retired  to  his  monastery  for  3  yrs. ;  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  bishopric  669  ;  ejected  by  King  Egfrid, 
who  divided  the  diocese  into  3  bishoprics.  D.  Apr.  24,  709. 

WH'lielm  (KARL),  b.  at  Smalcald,  Prus.  prov.  of  Hesse, 
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was  for  many  yrs.  a  teacher  of  music  in  Crefeld.    In  1854 
composed  the  music  to  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.   D.  Aug.  26, 1873. 
\VillieliiiMliaven.     See  JADE. 
\VillieliiiKhoIie.    See  CASSEL. 

Wilkes  (CHARLES),  b.  in  New  York  in  1801,  entered  the 
naval  service  of  the  U.  S.  as  mdpn.  Jan.  1,  1818 ;  became 
lieut.  1826,  commander  1843,  capt.  1855,  com.  1862.  He  con- 
ducted the  U.  S.  expedition  (1838-42)  to  explore  the  Southern 
and  Pacific  oceans.  In  1861  he  was  ordered  to  the  W.  I.  in 
command  of  the  frigate  San  Jacinto  to  search  for  the  Con- 
fed,  cruiser  Sumter.  Learning  that  the  Conf  ed.  corns.  Slidell 
and  Mason  were  on  their  way  to  Europe  in  the  Brit,  mail- 
steamer  Trent,  he  intercepted  that  vessel  and  took  from 
her  those  men,  whom  he  conveyed  to  Boston.  In  1862  he 
was  placed,  in  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  on  the  withdrawal 
of  that  army  from  the  Va.  peninsula  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  flying  squadron  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  blockade-running  between  the  S.  States 
and  the  W.  I.  Many  captures  were  made.  In  July  1866  he 
was  promoted  rear-admiral,  and  was  shortly  after  retired. 
Wrote  W.  Amer.,  including  Col.  and  Or.,  The  Theory  of  the 
}\~md,  with  maps  and  charts,  etc.  D.  Feb.  8,  1877. 

Wilkes  (JOHN),  b.  at  Clerkenwell,  Lond.,  Eng.,  Oct.  17, 
1727,  ed.  at  Hertford  and  Aylesbury  schools  and  at  the  Univ. 
of  Leyden  ;  settled  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  became  col.  of  the 
militia  and  high  sheriff  of  that  co. ;  was  elected  to  Parl. 
from  Aylesbury  1757 ;  commenced  in  June  1762  the  publica- 
tion of  a  weekly  paper,  The  N.  Briton  ;  printed  in  his  No.  45 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  king;  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  Apr.  30,  but  was  soon  released  by  o_rder  of  Chief- 
Justice  Pratt  of  the  common  pleas,  who  decided  that  gen- 
eral warrants  were  "unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  also  ab- 
solutely void."  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  declared 
No.  45  of  the  JV.  Briton  to  be  a  "seditious  libel,"  caused  it 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  Nov.  1763,  and  passed  a  special 
law  for  the  prosecution  of  its  author.  W.  meanwhile  won  a 
suit  against  the  under-sec,  of  state  for  seizure  of  his  papers, 
but  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  Jan.  19, 1764 ; 
was  prosecuted  on  the  charge  of  republishing  No.  45,  and 
also  for  printing  and  publishing  an  obscene  poem  called  An 
Essay  on  Woman,  and  was  found 


nd  guilty  of  both  charges  by 
.  21,  1764  ;  was  chosen  to  Parl. 


the  court  of  king's  bench  Feb. 

for  the  co.  of  Middlesex  (including  the  city  of  Lond.)  ;  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  ;  was  rear- 
rested,  rescued  by  the  mob,  but  went  voluntarily  into  con- 
finement ;  was  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  St.  George's  Fields 
May  10,  1768  ;  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  new  offence  of  libelling  Lord  Weymouth,  but  was  re- 
turned without  opposition  at  the  new  election.  Though 
declared  by  Parl.  incapable  of  a  seat,  he  was  3  times  chosen 
by  his  constituency,  until,  on  the  ground  of  illegality  of 
votes  cast  for  him,  an  opponent  who  had  received  but  few 
votes  was  declared  elected.  These  events  caused  great 
commotion  in  Eng.  In  Apr.  1770  he  was  set  at  liberty,  was 
chosen  alderman  of  Lond.,  and  took  his  seat  in  Parl.,  where 
a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  force  him  to  appear  at  the  bar 
in  the  capacity  of  alderman.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Lond. 

1771  lord  mayor  1774,  in  which  yr.  he  was  re-elected  to 
Parl.  ;  had  the  resolutions  of  \he  House  on  the  elections 
expunged  May  1782,  and  was  chamberlain  of  Lond.  from 
1779  to  his  death,  Dec.  27,  1797. 

Wilkes'barre.  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  ot 
Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  N.  branch  of  Susquehanna  River.  The  tp. 
was  surveyed  under  a  Conn,  claim  in  1770,  and  named  after 
John  Wilkes  and  Col.  Isaac  Barre  for  their  efforts  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Brit.  Parl.  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  town  in 

1772  contained  4  white  women  ;   incorporated  a  borough 
under  Pa.  in  1806  ;  is  the  centre  of  Wyoming  coal-field     In- 
corporated by  act  of  assembly  as  a  city  May  4,  1871.    N. 
Branch  Canal  affords  water-communication  8.    Pop.  1870, 
10,174  :  1880,  23,339.  ...  „  ^ 

Wll'kle  (Sir  DAVID),  b.  at  Cults,  Fifeshire,  Scot.,  Nov. 


of  Eng.  1035:  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Parl.  during  the 
great  rebellion,  and  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ; 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  at  Lond.  in  1645  the  club 
of  scientists  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  l{<  >yal  s<  ..-iety  : 
became  warden  of  Wadham  Coll.  Apr.  13.  li'4>  :  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  Trinity  ( 'oil..  ( 'ambridge.  1059  ;  was  eject- 
ed at  the  Restoration  1660;  became  prebendary  of  York 
1660:  made  rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Lond..  1662:  be- 
came preacher  to  Gray's  Inn  :  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers and  councillors  of  the  Royal  Society  1663.  and  became 
bp.  of  Chester  1668.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  perambu- 
lator or  measuring- wheel.  Wrote  Discovery  of  a  New  World  ; 
Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,  showing  how  a 
Man  may  with  Privacy  and  Speed  communicate  Us  Thoughts 
toaFriendat  any  Distance ;  An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Ch>- 
ter  and  a  Pftiloeophical  Lang.,  with  an  Alphabetical  Diet.,  etc. 
D.  Nov.  19,  1672. 

\VilkiiiM  (WILLIAM),  R.  A.,F.  S.  A..b.at  Norwich.  Eng., 
Aug.  31,  1778.  grad.  at  Caius  and  Gonville  Coll..  Cambridge, 
1800;  became  a  fellow  there  1805;  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  classic  architecture  ;  became  arch,  to  the  E.  I 
and  prof,  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Acad.  1837.  He  de- 
signed the  Lond.  Univ.  1827,  the  National  Gallery.  Lond.. 
1832-38,  Corpus  Christ!  and  Downing  colls..  Cambridge,  et-  .  . 
contributed  to  the  Archaotogia ;  translated  The  (,'iril  Archi- 
tecture of  Vitmrins.  Among  his  works  were  The  And'/ 
of  Magna  Gratia;  Atheniensia,  or  Remark*  on  the  Topog- 
raphy and  Buildings  of  Athens,  etc.  D.  Aug.  31,  1839. 

Wilklns  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  E.  Pa.  in  1779.  received  a  good 
education;  became  in  1810  pres.  of  the  Pituburg  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  subsequently  transformed  into  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg ;  was  elected  in  1819  to  the  legislature,  where  he 
became  noted  for  knowledge  of  business  details  and  for 
skill  in  debate:  was  U.  S.  Senator  1831-34.  minister  to  Rus. 
1834-36  ;  M.  C.  1843-44,  sec.  of  war  1844-45 ;  was  cofounder 
of  the  W.  Pa.  Hospital  1847.  and  judge  of  the  U.  S.  dist. 
court  for  W.  Pa.  D.  June  23.  1865. 

Wil'kiiiBon  (JAMES),  b.  in  Md.  in  1757,  studied  med.  in 
Phila. ;  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  repaired  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  appointed  a  capt.  in  Reed's  N.  H.  regiment,  serving 
as  such  with  Arnold  in  the  N.  army ;  promoted  brigade- 
major  July  1776,  and  lieut.-col.  Jan.  12.  1777  :  bearer  of  des- 
patches to  Gen.  Washington  from  Gen.  Gates  Dec.  1776,  he 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Upon 
Gates's  accession  to  command  of  the  N.  army,  W.  was  made 
his  adjutant-gen.  May  1777,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
govne  he  conveyed  the  official  despatches  to  Cong.  Bre- 
vetted  brig. -gen.  in  Nov.,  he  was  in  Jan.  1778  appointed  sec. 
of  the  board  of  war ;  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  in  July 
1779  was  appointed  clothier-gen,  of  the  army  MM 
Ky  after  the  peace,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs. 
\ppointed  lieut.-col.  2d  Inf.  Nov.  1791.  and  conducted  an 
expedition  against  the  Wabash  Indians  1791-92 ;  commanded 
right  wing  of  Wayne's  army  at  Maumee  Rapids,  and  in  Dec. 
1796  became  gen.-in-chief  of  the  army,  serving  on  the  VJ . 
frontier :  one  of  the  corns,  to  receive  La.  from  the  F 
1803.  he  was  gov.of  that  Terr.  1805-06;  ordered  to  command 


18,  1785,  studied  painting  in  the  Trustees 
and  at  the  Royal  Acad.,  Lond.,  where  in 
his  celebrated  Vtllaqe  Politicians,  quickly  followed  by  The 
Blind  Fiddler,  The  Card-Players,  etc. ;  was  chosen  an  acade- 
mician 1811 ;  produced  during  12  yrs.  many  notable  pictures, 
including  a  group  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Family,  the 
Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo; was  made  painter  in  ordinary  to  George  I \.  Jan.  1830 
was  knighted  by  William  IV.  1836;  made  portraits  of  those 
sovereigns  and  of  Queen  Victoria ;  executed  a  fine  pa  nt- 
ing  of  the  First  Council  of  Queen  rictona.  D.  June  },  MJJL 

Wilkie  (WILLIAM)    D.  D..  b.  at  Dalmeny,  W.  Lothian, 
Scot Oct 5 ^l1;  ed  'at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh ;  became  a 
successful  farmer ;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Scot  Kirk 
at  Ratho  1753,  and  became  prof,  of  nat.  philos. m  the a  niv 
of  St.  Andrew's  1759.   Wrote  The  Emgomad  a  Poem  in  Mne 


known  to  European  scho  ars ;  founded, 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  Litemry  Society  of 
subsequently  became  the  Royal  Asiatic 
pub.  a  translation  from  the  Sans,  of 
Dialogues  of  Kreeshna  and  Arioon  ;  r  e 
butcontinued  his  Oriental  studies ; 


ing  money  from  Sp.        e  cou     ac 

In  1813  he  was  appointed  mai.-gen..  and  transferred  to  the 


... 

N  frontier.    Owing  to  the  failure  of  Hampton  to  co-operate 
with  him.  his  plans  for  the  occupation  of  Canada  totally 
failed     He  was  superseded  in  command,  and  a  court  o 
quiry  ordered  in  1815,  which  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.    D. 

DWUkl^ion  (JEMIMA),  b.  at  Cumberland,  R   I    about 
1758,  ed.  as  a  Quaker:  recovered  from  a 
tended  by  an  apparent  suspension  of 


Materia  Hierogk 

new  of  Egypt,  The  Mannet 

tians.etc.    D.  Oct.  29, 1875 


'he  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Anc.  Egyp- 
appointed  a 


numoer  ostages,  appearing  tot  as 


1488 


WILLARD— WILLIAM. 


well  settled.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Portland,  15  m. 
Twenty-five  in.  from  its  mouth  are  the  Willamette  Falls,  40 
feet  high,  at  Oregon  City. 

WH'Iard  (CHARLES  WESLEY),  b.  at  Lyndon,  \  t.,  June  18, 
1827  grad  at  Dartmouth  1851 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Montpelier  1853 :  was  elected  sec.  of  state  1855 ;  was  chosen 
State  senator  1860 ;  became  ed.  of  the  Green  Mountain  Free- 
man 1861,  and  was  Af.  C.  1869-73,  serving  on  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs  and  as  chairman  of  that  on  Revolutionary 
pensions. 

Wlllard  (EMMA  C.  Hart),  b.  in  Worthington  parish, 
Berlin,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1787,  ed.  at  the  v.  acad. ;  became  a 
dist.  school-teacher  at  16 ;  taught  a  select  school  the  follow- 
ing yr. ;  was  at  different  times  preceptress  in  aeads.  at  Ber- 
lin, Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  married  Dr.  John 
\Villard  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Aug.  1809  ;  opened  at  that  place 
a  boarding-school  for  girls  1814;  wrote  A  Plan  for  improving 
Female  Education,  which  was  submitted  in  MS.  to  Gov.  De 
Witt  Clinton  of  N.  Y. :  opened  a  school  under  his  patronage  at 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  1819;  removed  the  school  to  Troy  May  1821 ; 
lost  her  husband  1825 ;  wrote  several  school  hists.  and  other 
educational  books  ;  superintended  the  sem.  with  great  suc- 
cess until  1838 ;  pub.  Journal  and  Letters  from  Fr.  and  G. 
Brit.,  devoting  the  profits  (about  $1100)  to  the  assistance  of 
a  school  for  women  in  Athens,  Gr.,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
her ;  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1838 ;  directed  her  energies 
for  several  yrs.  to  the  revision  of  her  numerous  school- 
books  and  to  public  labors  in  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
D.  Apr.  15,  1870. 

Wlllard  (FRANCES  E.),  b.  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 
1839,  grad.  at  the  N.  W.  Female  Coll.  1858 ;  was  a  successful 
teacher  in  several  W.  towns ;  became  directress  of  the  Gen- 
esee  Wesleyan  Sem.  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  1867,  and  was  chosen 
(Feb.  14,  1871)  pres.  of  the  Evanston  Coll.  for  ladies,  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  N.  W.  Univ.  In  1869-71  she 
travelled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pal.,  and  on  her  return 
delivered  lectures  at  Chicago. 

Wlllard  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Bolton,  Vt.,  Mar.  30,  1824,  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education ;  removed  to  Mich,  in  early  man- 
hood ;  was  2  yrs.  prof,  in  Kalamazoo  Coll. ;  member  of  the 
board  of  education  1857-63:  became  regent  of  the  univ. 
1863  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention ; 
a  delegate  to  the  national  Rep.  convention  of  1872  ;  was  for 
several  yrs.  ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  Battle  Creek  Journal 
and  M.  C.  1873-77. 

Wlllard  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  in  1792,  became  a  prom- 
inent Dem.  lawyer ;  in  1836  judge  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
4th  circuit  court  of  N.  Y. ;  was  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  N.  Y.  1847-55 ;  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote  1861 ;  served  on  the  judiciary  committee 
and  prepared  the  act  of  1862  restoring  the  death  penalty. 
Wrote  A  Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Guardians,  and  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Real  Estate,  and  the  Mode  of  Alienation 
thereof.  D.  Sept.  1,  1862. 

Wlllard  (JOHN  DWIGHT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
Nov.  4, 1799,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1819 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  N.  Y.  bar  about  1823  ;  began  practice  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1826 ; 
was  for  some  yrs.  ed.  of  the  Troy  Sentinel ;  member  of  the 
State  senate  and  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  N.  Y.  He 
left  $10,000  to  Dartmouth  Coll.  D.  Oct.  16,  1864. 

Wlllard  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Biddeford,  Me.. 
Dec.  28, 1738,  grad.  at  Harvard  1765 ;  was  tutor  there  1766-72 ; 
became  colleague  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
Nov.  25,  1772,  and  was  pres.  of  Harvard  Coll.  from  Dec.  19, 
1781,  until  his  death,  Sept.  25,  1804. 

Wlllard  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  nephew  of  Pres.  Joseph,  b.  at 
Petersham,  Mass.,  Apr.  19,  1776,  grad.  at  Harvard  1803 ;  was 
tutor  in  Bowdoin  Coll.  1804-05,  and  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch. 
at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  from  Sept.  3,  1807,  to  Sept.  1829.  Author 
of  The  Deerfleld  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  Original  Hymns, 
An  Index  to  the  Bible,  etc.  D.  Oct.  8,  1859. 

Wlllard  (SIMON),  b.  in  Kent,  Eng..  in  Apr.  1605,  came  to 
Mass,  in  1634 ;  was  one  of  the  chief  rounders  of  Concord ; 
afterward  lived  in  Lancaster,  Groton,  and  Salem  ;  held  vari- 
ous civil  offices  ;  was  major  of  militia  during  King  Philip's 
war  ;  became  a  magistrate,  and  d.  Apr.  24,  1676. 

Wlllard  (SIMON),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 1795,  grad 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  Mar.  2, 1815.  After  an  unsuccess- 
ful business  career  of  7  yrs.  he  entered  his  father's  clock- 
making  establishment,  but  at  the  end  of  2  yrs.  apprenticed 
himself  to  learn  the  watchmaking  and  chronometer  busi- 
ness. He  soon  became  expert,  and  in  1828  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself ;  attained 
a  very  distinguished  reputation  in  his  profession.  At  the 
outset  of  his  later  venture  in  Boston  he  constructed  an 
astronomical  clock  that  was  for  40  yrs.  the  standard  of  time 
for  that  section.  D.  Aug.  24, 1874. 

Willeliad,  or  Wllhead  (SAINT),  b.  in  Northumbria, 
Eng.,  early  in  the  8th  century,  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
pagans  of  Friesland  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  (Saint) 
Boniface ;  was  supported  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  and  by  Charle- 
magne ;  became  bp.  of  "Wigmodia"  (afterward  Bremen) 
787 ;  built  there  a  noble  cathedral,  and  had  great  success  in 
the  conversion  of  both  Frieslanders  and  Saxons.  D.  in  789 
Wll'lemlte,  or  Wlllielmlte  [named  after  Wilhelm  I., 
king  of  the  Netherlands ;  also  called  troostite  (the  N.  J.  ore)], 
a  native  silicate  of  zinc ;  rhombohedral  in  crystallization  • 
generally  yellowish,  greenish,  or  salmon-colored  ;  generally 
opaque,  but  sometimes  translucent,  or  even  transparent  • 
hardness  somewhat  below  feldspar.  W.,  which  in  European 
localities  is  not  common,  occurs  at  some  Amer.  localities  in 
N.  J.Tabout  Franklin  and  Stirling— almost  in  rock-masses, 
constituting  a  very  valuable  and  important  zinc  ore. 

WlMet,  or  Stone  Curlew,  the  Symphemia  semipal- 
mata,  a  bird  of  the  snipe  family,  found  in  N.  and  S.  Amer 
It  is  a  fine  game-bird,  and  its  eggs  and  flesh  are  prized  as 
food.  It  is  named  from  its  note,  "  pilt-will-willet." 

Wlrlett  (MARINUS),  b.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  July  31,  1740, 
was  a  lieut.  in  Delancey's  regiment  during  the  Fr.  war,  and 


was  distinguished  at  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Ft.  Ticon- 
deroga ;  served  in  Col.  Bradstreet's  expedition  against  Ft. 
Frontenac ;  was  a  cant,  under  Montgomery  in  the  Canada 
campaign  of  1775-76 ;  became  lieut.-col.  of  the  3d  N.  Y.  regi- 
ment 1776 ;  defended  Ft.  Stanwix  against  the  regulars,  To- 
ries, and  Indians  commanded  by  St.  Leger  Aug.  1777 ;  made 
a  successful  sally  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Gen.  Herkimer ; 
held  the  fort  until  its  relief  by  Arnold  ;  joined  the  army  in 
N.  J.  June  1778 ;  was  present  at  Monmouth  ;  accompanied 
Sullivan  in  his  campaign  against  the  Six  Nations ;  was 
sheriff  of  N.  Y.  1784-92,  and  mayor  of  New  York  1807.  D. 
Aug.  22.  1&30. 

Wll'ley  (HENRY),  b.  in  Geneseo.  N.  Y.,  July  19, 1824,  ed. 
at  the  acad.  in  that  town  and  at  the  Bridge  water  (Mass.) 
Normal  School ;  was  for  several  yrs.  a  teacher,#nd  in  1856 
became  ed.  of  the  Daily  Evening  Standard  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  As  a  botanist  has  occupied  himself  especially  with 
N.  Amer.  lichens,  and  has  pub.  the  following :  List  of  N. 
Amer.  Lichens,  Statistics  and  Distribution  of  N,  Amer.  Lichens, 
Amer.  Lichenography,  etc. 

William,  wil'yam,  the  name  of  3  kings  of  the  Nether- 
lands, descending  from  Count  Johann  of  Dillenburg,  a  bro- 
ther of  William  the  Silent  of  Orange-Nassau.  WILLIAM  I. 
(1815-40),  b.  at  the  Hague  Aug.  24,  1772,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  V.,  prince  of  Orange  -  Nassau  and  stadtholder  of 
the  Dutch  republic.  By  the  Cong,  of  Vienna  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  Hoi.  and  Belg.,  was  form- 
ed, and  on  Mar.  16,  1815,  William  I.  was  proclaimed  king  at 
the  Hague.  In  compensation  for  his  hereditary  posses- 
sions, which  were  given  partly  to  Prus.,  partly  to  Nassau, 
he  received  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  combina- 
tion of  Hoi.  and  Belg.  proved  a  blunder.  By  the  revolution 
of  1830  Belg.  seceded.  William  I.  would  not  submit  to  this 
decision,  but  continued  his  protest  up  to  1839  in  a  very  ex- 
pensive manner.  This  and  other  circumstances  spoiled  his 
relation  to  his  Dutch  subjects,  and  on  Oct.  7,  1840,  he  found 
it  advisable  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.  He  went  to 
Berlin  with  an  almost  fabulous  fortune,  and  d.  there  Dec. 
12,  1843.— WILLIAM  II.  (1840-49),  b.  at  the  Hague  Dec.  6,  1792, 
the  eldest  son  of  William  I.,  restored  order  to  the  finances, 
which  had  fallen  into  utter  confusion  during  the  reign  of  his 
father,  but  showed  himself  very  unwilling  to  enter  on  any 
political  reforms.  Nevertheless,  when,  in  1848,  the  fermen- 
tation became  dangerous  in  the  country,  he  consented  to  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  govt.,  but  d.  before  the  new 
const,  could  be  established,  Mar.  17,  1849. — WILLIAM  III.,  b. 
at  the  Hague  Feb.  19, 1817,  the  eldest  son  of  William  II.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  Mar.  17,  1849.  When  the  Ger.  union 
was  dissolved  in  1866,  he  succeeded  in  separating  Limburg 
and  Luxemburg  from  all  connection  with  Ger.,  and  annexed 
the  former  completely  to  the  Netherlands.  Luxemburg  was 
declared  neutral  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of 
Orange-Nassau  by  the  treaty  of  May  11/1867. 

William,  the  name  of  4  kings  of  Eng.  (1)  WILLIAM  L, 
THE  CONQUEROR,  king  of  Eng.  (1066-87),  b.  at  Falaise,  Nor- 
mandy, in  1027,  the  bastard  son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of 
Normandy,  by  the  beautiful  Arietta,  a  tanner's  daughter  of 
Falaise,  succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Normandy  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1035,  and  married,  in  1053,  Mathilde,  a 
daughter  of  Count  Baldwiri  V.  of  Flanders.  As  the  Eng. 
king,  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  no  children,  W.  laid  claims 
to  the  succession,  his  grandmother,  Emma,  being  a  sister  to 
Edward.  But  Harold  was  elected  king  by  the  A.-S.  nobles, 
and  W.  gathered  an  immense  armament  and  landed  at  Has- 
tings Sept.  29.  Here,  Oct.  14,  the  battle  was  fought  between 
him  and  Harold  ;  the  A.-S.  were  completely  routed,  Harold 
fell,  and,  Dec.  25,  W.  was  crowned  king  of  Eng.  at  West- 
minster. The  whole  country  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Humber  was  laid  waste,  and  every  Sax.  was  expelled  from 
his  position  in  the  administration,  the  courts,  and  the  Ch., 
and  supplanted  with  a  Norman.  The  estates  of  the  fallen 
or  banished  Sax.  nobles  were  partitioned  out  to  the  Norman 
lords,  and  a  network  of  military  stations  was  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  In  1068  the  curfew-bell  was  introduced, 
at  the  sound  of  which  every  light  and  fire  in  the  country 
should  be  extinguished,  and  between  1080  and  1086  a  survey 
was  taken  of  the  Conquest  and  the  division  of  the  spoil— the 
so  called  Doomsday  Book.  D.  Sept.  9, 1087.— (2)  WILLIAM  II., 
RUFUS  ("  the  red-haired  "),  king  of  Eng.  (1087-1100),  b.  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1056,  the  second  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng.  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
while  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  took  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  carried  on  a  long  series  of  wars  with  his  bro- 
ther, with  Scot.,  etc.,  and  came  finally  into  possession  of 
Normandy  when,  in  1096,  Robert  sold  the  country  to  him 
for  £10,000.  He  made  a  similar  bargain  in  1100  with  the 
count  of  Poitiers ;  but  before  he  could  take  posession  of  this 
new  dominion  he  was  shot  Aug.  2,  1100.— (3)  WILLIAM  III., 
king  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  (1689-1702)  and  stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands  (1672-1702),  a  son  of  William  II.,  prince  of 
Orange  and  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  king  of  Eng.,  b.  at  the  Hague 
Nov.  4,  1650.  In  1672  W.  was  made  stadtholder  and  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  by  his  military  and  diplomatic  talents 
he  freed  the  country  from  its  enemies.  In  1677  he  married 
his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  Eng.  crown,  and  in  the  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  became  almost 
desperate  as  soon  as  James  ascended  the  throne,  he  natur- 
ally became  the  centre  of  the  opposition.  In  1688  he  was  in- 
vited by  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Eng. 
to  interfere,  and  on  Nov.  5  of  the  same  yr.  he  landed  at  Tor- 
bay  with  an  army  of  15,000  men.  James  fled  to  Fr.,  deserted 
by  all,  and  on  Feb.  13,  1689,  was  deposed  by  Part.,  and  W. 
and  Mary  were  established  on  the  throne.  Eng.  joined  the 
great  coalition  against  Fr.  which  W.  had  formed  between 
Aus.,  Sp..  and  the  Netherlands,  and  war  was  declared  May 
7,  1689.  From  1691  WT.  himself  commanded  the  allied  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  although  he  was  defeated  at  Steen- 
kerke  (Aug.  3,  1692)  and  at  Neerwinden  (July  29,  1693),  he 
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nevertheless  prevented  Fr.  from  making  any  progress.  At 
La  Hogue  the  Fr.  fleet  was  nearly  annihilated  in  1692.  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  Eng.  and  the  Netherlands 
lost  nothing  and  Fr.  was  utterly  exhausted.  D.  Mar.  8, 1702. 
—(4)  WILLIAM  IV.,  king  of  G.  Brit..  Ire.,  and  Hanover  (1830- 
37),  b.  in  Lond.  Aug.  21,  1765,  the  third  son  of  George  III., 
entered  in  1790  into  a  connection  with  an  actress,  Dora 
Jordans,  with  whom  he  lived  30  yrs.  and  had  10  children. 
In  1818  he  married  a  Ger.  princess,  but  he  was  succeeded  in 
Hanover  by  his  brother,  and  in  Eng.  by  his  niece. 

William  I.,  emp.  of  Ger.,  b.  Mar.  22,  1797,  the  second 
son  of  King  Frederick  William  III.  and  Queen  Luise,  a 
princess  of  Mecklenburg ;  came  to  the  head  of  the  govt.  as 
regent  Oct.  9,  1858,  and  as  king  Jan.  2,  1861.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  irritated  the  people.  On  Oct.  18,  1861,  he 
was  crowned  at  Konigsberg,  but  the  relation  between  the 
king  and  the  people  remained  cold,  and  it  became  even 
difficult  after  the  appointment  of  Bismarck  as  pres.  of  the 
cabinet.  But  suddenly  a  change  took  place.  In  the  war 
with  Den.  (1864)  the  army  proved  able  and  effective.  The 
king  began  to  be  popular.  Still  more  apparent  became  this 
change  in  1866,  when  victories  were  won  over  Aus.  and  her 
Ger.  allies.  But  the  greatest  glory  was  gained  by  the  king 
for  his  crown  in  the  war  with  Fr.  (1870-71).  The  enthusiasm 
for  him  increased  every  day  as  the  Ger.  army  under  his 
leadership  pushed  farther  and  farther  into  Fr.  and  gained 
one  victory  after  another.  The  Ger.  princes,  so  long  di- 
vided, finally  agreed  in  offering  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger. 
to  King  William,  and  he  accepted  it  at  Versailles  Jan.  18, 
1871.  On  Mar.  15,  1871,  he  returned  to  Berlin  under  an  in- 
describable enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Here  a  new  contest 
awaited  him.  The  interior  state  of  Ger.,  especially  on  the 
ecclesiastical  field,  needed  a  development  in  a  liberal  direc- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  Bismarck  soon  brought  about  a  con- 
flict. In  this  conflict  the  emp.  assumed  a  firm  and  decided 
position,  guarding  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  Crown 
against  the  encroachments  not  only  of  the  Ch.,  but  also  of 
that  party  which  was  generally  considered  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Prus.  throne. 

William  or  Champeaux  (GUILLIELMUS  CAMPELLEN 
sis),  b.  at  Champeaux,  Fr.,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury, studied  at  Paris  under  Anselm  of  Laon  ;  became  arch- 
deacon of  Notre  Dame,  and  taught  philos.  in  the  school  of 
the  cathedral.    Among  his  pupils  was  Abelard,  and  one  day 
the  disciple  outwitted  the  master  in  a  philosophical  debate. 
W.  retired  to  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  founded  in 
1113  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  opened  a  new  school 
and  taught  in  opposition  to  Abelard,  until  he  became  bp.  of 
Chalons-sur-Marn«.     D.  in  1121. 
William  of  Jlalmesbury.    See  MALMESBURT. 
William  of  Nassau.  See  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  (p.  1491). 
William  of  Orange.    See  WILLIAM  III.  of  Eng. 
William  of  Wykeliam.    See  WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM  OP. 
•William  and  Mary  College.    This  coll.  is,  next  to 
Harvard,  the  oldest  in  the  U.  S.    It  was  chartered  by  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  in  1693,  when  the  commissary  of 
the  bp.  of  Lond.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Blair,  sought  and  ob 
tained  from  the  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary,  a  charter 
and  a  valuable  endowment.    This  and  Columbia  Coll.  in 
New  York  alone  in  the  U.  S.  received  royal  charters. 

Wlll'lams  (ALPUEUS  STAKKET),  b.  at  Saybrook,  Conn. 
Sept.  20, 1810,  grad.  at  Yale  1831 ;  in  1836  removed  to  Detroit 
where  he  began  to  practise  law ;  was  chosen  alderman  o: 
that  city  in  1843,  city  recorder  in  1844,  and  from  1840  to  1844 
was  judge  of  probate  of  Wayne  co.  In  1843  he  became  pro 
prietor  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  of  which  he  was  also 
ed.  until  1848.  In  the  war  with  Mex.  he  served  as  lieut-cpl 
of  the  1st  Mich.  Volunteers,  and  was  P.  M.  of  Detroit  1849- 
53  On  the  outbreak  of  c.  war  he  commanded  a  division  u 
the  Shenandoah  ;  succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of 
the  12th  corps  in  1862,  which  he  led  at  S.  Mountain,  at  An 
tietam,  and  until  Apr.  1863  ;  in  temporary  command  of  corps 
at  Gettysburg  ;  transferred  with  his  corps  to  Tenn.  in  Oct. 
and  engaged  at  Lookout  Mountain.  In  Sherman's  Atlanta 
campaign  of  1864  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  20th 
corps  Mustered  out  of  service  in  Jan.  1866,  he  served  in 
Aug.  of  that  yr.  in  the  adjustment  of  the  military  claims  o 
Mo  ;  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Salvador  1866-69 ;  M.  C.  1875-79 
D.  Dec.  21,  1878.  ,  __  . 

Williams  (CHARLES  KILBOURNE),  LL.D.,  son  of  Prof 
Samuel,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1782,  removedto 
Rutland,  Vt,  in  childhood ;  grad.  at  Williams  Coll    1800 
practised  law  at  Rutland  ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
State  attorney  1814-15,  collector  of  customs  for  the  dist.  o 
Vt.  1825-29,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1822-24  and  1829-4X. 
chief-justice  and  ex-officio  chancellor  1842-46,  pres.  of  the 
council  of  censors  1847,  and  gov.  185<>-52.    D.  Mar.  9, 18o3. 

Williams  (EDWIN),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1797,  re 
sided  many  yrs.  in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  constant  con 
tributor  to  periodicals;  was  many  yrs.  sec  to  the  Amer 
Inst.,  an  active  member  of  the  Historical  and  Geographica 
societies  and  of  the  Mechanics'  Inst.,  and  was  noted  for  th 
extent  of  his  statistical  researches,  and  was  one  of  the  edb 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  Author  of  the  .Vw  1  ork  Annual 
Register.  Xew  York  as  U  is  in  1S33,  et  sea.,  The  Pol^ical  Man 
vol.  The  Statesman's  Manual,  etc.  D.  Oct.  21, 1854. 

Williams  (ELEAZAR),  b.  at  Caughnawaga  N.  Y.,  i 
1787,  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  a  chief  of  the  raughnawag 
or  St.  Regis  Indians,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Eunice,  aauti 
ter  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield, 
"  the  redeemed 
Mass.  ;  served  in 
being  wounded  at  i-muLsuuij; ,  u^a^^  «.  — -- 

aong  the  Oneida  and  St.  Regis  Indian,  and  sub 


n  Putnam's  Magazine— Have  iff  a  Bourbon  among  usf    D. 
lie.  28.  1858. 

William*  (ELISHA),  b.  at  Hatfield,  Mass..  Aug.  26,  1694, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1711 ;  became  minister  of  Newington, 
"•onn.,  1722,  and  subsequently  of  Wethersfield :  was  "rec- 
or"  or  pres.  of  Yale  1726-39;  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
icalth  ;  returned  to  \Vethersfield  ;  was  elected  to  the  !«•_•  - 
ature ;  served  as  judge  of  the  superior  court :  was  chap- 
ain  of  the  Conn,  regiment  sent  against  Cape  Breton  1745. 
D.  July  25,  1755. 

Williams  (EPHRAIMI.  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1715. 
made  several  voyages  to  Europe  ;  served  in  Canada  again>t 
he  Fr.  in  1740-48,  becoming  capt. ;  received  from  the  Mass. 
egislature  a  grant  of  200  acres  in  the  present  tps.  of  Adams 
and  Williamstowu,  where  he  erected  Ft.  Mass.,  1751,  and 
vas  made  commander  of  the  whole  line  of  frontier  posts 
V.  of  the  Conn.  River,  and  on  the  renewal  of  war  with  the 
•Y.  in  1755  led  a  regiment  of  Mass,  troops  to  join  Sir  William 
fohnson  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Canada :  made  his  will 
while  on  the  march,  leaving  his  property  to  found  a  free 
school  at  Williamstown  (see  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE)  ;  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  Fr.  and  Indians  near  the  head  of  Ft.  George. 
N.  Y..  and  was  killed,  Sept.  8.  1755. 

Williams  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Wales  in  1814,  ed.  at  Eton, 
rad.  at  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow 
1836 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  1837 ;  was  chaplain  to 
Bp.  Alexander  at  Jerusalem  1841-45;  was  warden  of  St. 
Columba's  Coll.  1850-55,  and  vice-provost  of  King's  Coll. 
1854-56.  where  he  was  for  some  yrs.  senior  fellow.  Wrote 
The  Holy  City,  or  Historical  and  Topographical  Xotiftt  of 
Jerusalem,  etc. ;  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Memoir  of 
Jerusalem,  with  Plan  ;  Dr.  Pierotti  and  his  Assailants,  or  a 
Defence  of  Jerusalem  Explored,  etc.  D.  Jan.  28.  1878. 

Williams  (GEORGE  H.),  b.  in  Columbia  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Mar 
23,  1823,  ed.  at  an  acad.  in  Onondaga  co. :  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1844 ;  settled  in  la. ;  was  elected  judge  of  the  first 
judicial  dist.  1847;  was  chief -justice  of  Or.  Terr.  1853-57; 
was  a  member  of  the  Or.  constitutional  convention  1857 ; 
was  a  Rep.  U.  S.  Senator  1865-71 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Wash,  for  settling 
the  "  Alabama  claims  "  1871 ;  appointed  atty.-gen.  in  Pres. 
Grant's  cabinet  1872 ;  was  nominated  chief-justice  of  the 
TJ.  S.  supreme  court  1873,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ; 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  May  1875. 

Williams  i  ISAIAH  THORNTON),  b.  at  New  Ipswich,  N. 
Feb.  12. 1819,  ed.  mainly  under  private  tutelage,  but  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Williams  Coll. ;  studied  law  at 
Buffalo,  where  he  practised  his  profession  till  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
an  extensive  practice  ;  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  late  Mr. 
Greeley  in  his  most  important  libel  suits.  In  1867  he  be- 
came register  in  bankruptcy. 

William*  (JAMES  D.),  b.  in  Pickaway  co.,  O.,  Jan.  8, 
1808,  settled  in  Knox  co.,  Ind.,  in  childhood;  received  a 
common  -  school  education  ;  became  a  fanner  and  stock- 
raiser;  was  frequently  elected  as  a  Dem.  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature ;  was  State  senator  1859-67  ana 
1871-75 ;  chosen  M.  C.  1874,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  conv 
mittee  on  accounts ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  board  c 
agriculture  17  yrs.  and  its  pres.  4  yrs.,  and  was  chosen  gov. 
of  Ind.  at  the  election  of  Oct.  1876.  D.  Nov.  20,  1880. 

Williams  (JESSE  L.),  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.,  May  6, 1W 
at  17  he  accepted  the  position  of  rodman  in  the  surveying- 
party  for  the  proposed  Miami  and  Erie  Canal :  was  soon 
advanced  as  assistant  engineer :  in  1832  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  engineer  of  the  contemplated  \Vabash  and 
Erie  Canal;  in  1835  was  placed  in  charge  of  other  new 
works,  and  a  yr.  later  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  I 
entire  system  of  canals  throughout  Ind. :  in  1837  the  K 
and  turnpikes  then  in  progress  were  added  to  his  charge, 
and  continued  under  his  supervision  as  State  engineer  unti 
1841  during  which  time  he  was  ex-offlcio  a  member  of  the 
board  of  internal  improvement.    He  was  chief  engineer 
the  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  1854-86  :  a  govt.  director 
of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  during  its  construction  18 
chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  M.  U  a>ue 
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Williams  (Jons),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Aber-Conway,  Carnarvp: 
shire  Wales,  Mar.  25, 1582,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Jung 
James  I  ;  was  made  dean  of  Salisbury  1619,  and  of  Uert- 
minster  July  12  1620 ;  was  successor  to  Bacon  as  lord  Keepe 
o?  the  great  seal  July  10, 1621,  to  Oct  25   1626;  was  conse- 
crated bp  of  Lincoln  Nov.  11. 1621 ;  bad  a  large  share  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  Sp.  marriages  1622-23;  used  his  court 

negouauuu   ui    uuc  "K        .. _j  m,,,-,,!  0,o/.ti,>na    nnil  (ils- 


tribunal ;   preacneu  me  luucioi  oviu-v 

offended  the  new  sovereign,  by  whom 

from  the  keepership  the  following  yr. ;  s-^-r-.--- 

tion  of  Right  1628 ;  was  3  times  prosecuted  by  Abp.  Laud 

before  the  Star-Chamber  on  a  charge  of  bet  raying  thek  ng  s 

secreTs;    wat  condemned,  after  8  y^.'egal  proceedings 

*^  hic  ,H-^^«^  •  i^aim^d  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dps.  in 


» 

Jstraiioni  ,  auviscu  LUC  o-"*&  »•          ,  . 

that  minister  •  became  abp.  of  \ork  Dec.  4, 


)       III       lOllCIHIttllJ,    UCT«M      MWH«-«     tilJT-. 

29  1-96  was  sent  by  the  Lond.  Missionary  Society  to 
,e  S  Pacific  Tstands:  labored  several  yrs.  in  the  Socle  y 
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of  the  N.  T.  in  the  Karatougan  lang.  ;  returned  to  Polynesia 
1838 ;  renewed  his  explorations,  and  reached  the  New  Hen- 
rides,  where  he  was  about  to  plant  a  mission  when  he  was 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  cannibals  of  Erromanga  Nov.  30. 
ia39.  Author  of  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the 

*"  William*  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
Aue  30  1817  crad.  at  Trinity  Coll.  1835;  studied  divinity; 
\\-asordalned  in  P.  E.  Ch.  1838  ;  was  rector  of  St.  George  s, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  1842-48;  pres.  of  Trinity  Coll.  1848-53; 
became  assistant  bp.  of  Conn.  1861,  and  sole  bp.  Jan.  1865. 
Author  of  Anc.  Hymns  of  (fie  Holy  Ch..  Thoughts  on  the  Gos- 
pel Miracle*,  and  other  religious  works. 

William*  (JOHN  MASON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
June  1780,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1801 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  New  Bedford  1803 ;  was  associate  justice  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas  1821-39,  chief -justice  of  the  same  1839-44, 
and  com.  of  insolvency  1844-56.  D.  Dec.  28,  1868. 

Williams  (JONATHAN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1750,  re- 
ceived a  good  education ;  was  employed  in  the  office  of  a 
commercial  house  in  Boston ;  made  frequent  business  voy- 
ages to  the  W.  I.  and  to  Eng.  During  Dr.  Franklin's  resi- 
dence in  FT.  as  U.  S.  ambassador,  W.  was  employed  by  him 
as  sec.,  performing  also  during  a  portion  of  the  same  time 
the  duties  of  U.  S.  commercial  agent.  Returning  in  1785,  he 
resided  near  Phila.,  where  he  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  On  Feb.  6,  1801,  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  army  as  major.  In  Dec.  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  fortifications,  and  took  command  of  the  post  of 
W  Pt.  and  the  duties  of  instruction  of  the  artillerists  and 
engineers.  The  act  of  Mar.  16,  1802,  separated  the  2  corps, 
and  provided  for  the  present  Military  Acad.,  of  which  the 
"principal  engineer"  should  have  the  superintendency. 
Under  tnis  act  W.  was  retained  as  major  of  engineers  (Apr. 
15,  1802),  and  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  supt.  at  W.  Pt., 
where  he  continued  until  June  20, 1803.  Apr.  19,  1805,  W.  re- 
turned to  the  army  as  chief  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
col.,  resuming  also  the  superintendency  of  the  Military 
Acad. ;  devoted  himself  personally  to  the  fortifications  of 
New  York  harbor  and  most  of  the  forts  which  constitute 
its  inner  line  of  defence.  Castle  Williams  was  the  first 
"  casemated  "  battery  erected  in  this  country  (built  1807- 
10).  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  G.  Brit,  in  1812  he 
was  at  Castle  Williams,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present 
claimed  command  of  that  work.  The  authorities  of  Wash., 
however,  assigned  the  command  to  another,  whereupon 
Col.  W.  resigned  July  31,  1812.  Returning  to  Phila.,  he  was 
chosen  to  Cong,  in  1814.  Wrote  Elements  of  Fortification, 
Jfoscit/sko's  Movements  for  Horse  Artil.,  etc.  D.  May  20,  1815. 
Williams  (LEWIS),  b.  in  Surry  co.,  N.  C.,  about  1783. 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1808 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  1813-15,  and  M.  C.  for  29  yrs.,  from  1815  until  his 
death,  Feb.  23. 1842. 

Williams  (MARMABUKE),  b.  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  Apr. 
6,  1772,  became  a  lawyer ;  was  M.  C.  from  N.  C.  1803-09 ; 
settled  in  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  1810,  and  in  Tuscaloosa  co. 
1818 ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
State  const.  1819 ;  was  11  times  chosen  to  the  legislature  be- 
tween 1821  and  1840 ;  was  a  com.  to  adjust  the  unsettled 
accounts  between  Ala.  and  Miss.  1826.  and  judge  of  the  co. 
court  from  1832  till  1842.  D.  Oct.  29.  1850. 

Williams  (REUEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hallo  well  (now  Au- 
gusta), Me..  June  2, 1783,  received  an  academic  education  ; 
studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1802 ;  took  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
1822-26,  and  again  1829-32 ;  of  the  State  senate  1827-28 ;  was 
a  Presidential  elector  1836,  U.  S.  Senator  1837-43,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Bowdoin  Coll.  D.  July  25,  1862. 

Williams  (ROBERT),  brother  of  Marmaduke,  b.  in  Cas- 
well co.,  N.  C.,  about  1765,  received  a  good  education  ; 
became  a  lawyer,  and  adjutant-gen,  of  N.  C. ;  represented 
that  State  in  Cong,  from  1785  until  1803,  when  he  became 
com.  of  land-titles  for  Miss.  Terr. ;  was  gov.  of  that  Terr. 
1805-09 ;  settled  in  Tenn.  some  yrs.  later,  and  d.  in  La. 

Williams  (ROGER),  b.  in  Wales  about  1599,  was  admitted 
to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  8,  1623 ;  grad.  there 
as  B.  A.  Jan.  1627  ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  embark- 
ed for  N.  Eng.  at  Bristol  Dec.  11, 1630;  arrived  off  Nantasket, 
Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1631 ;  was  immediately  chosen  "  teacher ;" 
made  known  some  "  novel  opinions  "  denying  the  right  of 
magistrates  to  punish  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  or  other 
offences  against  God,  coming  thereby  into  collision  with 
the  authorities  of  the  infant  colony ;  went  to  Plymouth ; 
labored  there  as  assistant  pastor  to  Rev.  Ralph  Smith  ;  sup- 
ported himself  by  manual  labor,  engaging  also  in  trade  in  a 
very  limited  way ;  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  acquire  the  Ind- 
ian lang.,  in  which  he  ultimately  succeeded  ;  left  Plymouth 
with  a  number  of  adherents  in  1633 ;  proceeded  to  Salem, 
where  he  assisted  Mr.  Skelton  in  the  care  of  the  ch. ;  wrote 
a  treatise  attacking  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  Mass.  Co. 
to  its  lands,  as  derived  from  the  royal  patent,  which  he  sent 
to  Gov.  Winthrop  at  the  latter's  request,  and  which  was 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  gov.  and  assistants 
Jan.  6, 1634,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  censure  ;  was  neverthe- 
less settled  as  pastor  of  Salem  ch.  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Aug.  1634 ;  influenced  Mr.  Endicott,  the  assistant  gov. 
at  Salem,  to  cut  out  from  the  flag  of  Eng.  the  red  cross,  as 
being  "a  superstitious  thing  and  a  relique  of  Antichrist  " 
(Oct.  1634) ;  refused  to  take  either  the  freeman's  or  the  resi- 
dent's oath,  preaching  against  the  latter,  which  was  insti- 
stituted  Apr.  10,  1635  ;  was  cited  before  the  general  court ; 
drew  up  letters  of  admonition  to  the  chs.  of  Mass.,  charging 
all  the  magistrates  with  "heinous  sin  "  in  postponing  ac- 
tion upon  a  petition  of  the  Salem  settlers  for  the  assign- 
ment to  them  of  lands  at  Marblehead,  and  demanding  that 
the  magistrates  should  be  subjected  to  "the  discipline  of 
admonition  therefor ;"  withdrew  his  communion  from  the 
chs^of  Mass.,  and  from  his  own  ch.  in  consequence  of  its 
declining  to  follow  his  guidance  in  the  matter ;  appeared 
upon  summons  before  the  general  court  at  Newtown  (Cam- 


bridge), Oct.  18,  1635 :  was  called  upon  to  meet  the  charge 
of  teaching  various  doctrines  considered  as  subversive  of 
authority ;  was  ordered  by  vote  of  the  court  of  the  follow- 
ing day  (Oct.  19)  to  depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Mass, 
within  C  weeks  ;  was  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  remain 
at  Salem  until  spring,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  "go 
about  to  draw  others  to  his  opinions  ;"  was  charged  with 
having  broken  this  condition  in  Jan.  1636,  when  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  general  court  to  send  him  to  Eng. ;  pro- 
ceeded to  his  friend,  the  Indian  "  king,"  Massasoit,  at  So- 
wams  (now  Warren,  R.  I.);  purchased  of  the  chieftain 
Ousamequin  a  tract  of  land  on  the  E.  shore  of  Seekonk 
River,  where  he  commenced  a  clearing  in  Apr. ;  soon  re- 
moved to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  be  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  Colony;  founded  with  a  few 
associates  the  town  of  Providence  about  May  29 ;  drew  up 
articles  of  agreement  signed  by  all  the  settlers  at  Provi- 
dence to  subject  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
"  only  in  civil  things ;"  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Baps.  ;  was  baptized  with  some  10  associates ;  visited  Eng. 
in  1643 ;  obtained  a  charter  for  his  plantation ;  printed  m 
Lond.  The  Bloudy  Tenant  of  Persecution  for  Causeof  Conscience 
discussed,  in  a  Conference  betiveene  Truth  and  Peace,  etc. ;  re- 
turned to  Providence  1644  ;  again  visited  Eng.  to  secure  a 
confirmation  of  the  charter  1651 ;  remained  in  Lond.  nearly  3 
yrs. ;  pub.  The  Bloody  Tenant  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Cotton's  En- 
deavour to  Wash  it  White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe,  etc..  The 
Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Christ's,  or  a  Discourse  touching  the 
Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  Returned  to  Prov- 
idence early  in  1654 ;  was  pres.  of  the  colony  1654-57 ;  refused 
to  sanction  in  1672  the  proposed  exclusion  of  Quakers  from 
R.  I.,  and  pub.  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Bui~rowes,  or  an 
Offer  of  Disputation  on  Fourteen  Proposalls  made  this  Last 
Summer  1652  unto  G.  Fox,  then  present  on  R.  I.  in  N.  Eng.  D. 
between  Jan.  18  and  May  10,  1683.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

William*  (SAMUEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Apr. 
23, 1743,  son  of  Rev.  Warham  and  grandson  of  Rev.  John  of 
Deerfield ;  grad.  at  Harvard  1761 ;  accompanied  Prof.  John 
Winthrop  to  Newfoundland  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
of  June  6,  1761 ;  was  ordained  minister  of  Bradford  Nov.  20, 
1765 ;  instructed  several  young  men  in  theol. ;  was  Hollis 
prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  Harvard  Coll.  1780-88 ; 
surveyed  the  W.  boundary  of  Mass,  at  the  request  of  the 
colonial  govt.  1786 ;  visited  Penobscot  Bay  with  Prof.  Ste- 
phen Sewall  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  Oct. 
20,  1786;  resigned  his  professorship  and  removed  to  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  1788 ;  preached  there  1789-95 ;  subsequently  preach- 
ed 2  yrs.  at  Burlington,  Vt. ;  was  for  some  yrs.  ed.  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Rutland  Herald  ;  surveyed  W.  boundary  of  Vt. 
1805,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  astron.  and  nat. 
philos.  in  Univ.  of  Vt.  soon  after  its  establishment.  Wrote 
The  Natural  and  Civil  Hist,  of  Vt.  D.  Jan.  2, 1817. 

William*  (SAMUEL  WELLS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  22, 1812,  grad.  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  1832 ;  went  to  Canton,  China,  as  printer  to  the  Amer. 
mission  1833 ;  visited  Japan  to  return  some  shipwrecked 
sailors  1837 ;  learned  the  Japanese  lang.,  into  which  he 
translated  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Matthew ;  pub.  Easy 
Lessons  in  Chi.,  The  Chi.  Commercial  Guide,  and  An  Eng.  and 
Chi.  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dialect,'  visited  the  U.  S.  1845, 
delivering  lectures  on  China ;  pub.  The  Middle  Kingdom,  a 
Survey  of  the  Geog.,  Govt.,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Relig- 
ion, etc.  of  the  Chi.  Empire  and  its  Inhabs. ;  returned  to 
China  1848 ;  edited  the  Chi.  Repository  until  1851 ;  accom- 
panied Com.  Perry  as  interpreter  on  his  expedition  to  Japan 
1853-54 ;  was  appointed  sec.  and  interpreter  of  the  U.  S. 
legation  in  Japan,  of  which  he  had  charge  until  the  arrival 
of  the  first  minister ;  pub.  a  Tonic  Diet,  of  the  Chi.  L<mg.  in 
the  Canton  Dialect  ;  aided  Hon.  William  B.  Reed  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  1858 ;  accompanied  Mr. 
Ward  to  Peking  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  1859  ;  re- 
visited the  U.  S.  1860-61 ;  went  to  reside  at  Peking  as  sec.  of 
the  U.  S.  legation  1862,  then  first  established  in  the  cap.  of 
China ;  completed  and  brought  out  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  The  Syllabic  Diet,  of  the  Chi.  Lang. ;  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1875,  and  settled  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  Chi.  at  Yale.  D.  Feb.  16, 1884. 

William*  (SETH),b.  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Mar.  22,  1822,  grad. 
at  W.  Pt.  1842 ;  served  as  lieut.  of  artil.  and  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Patterson  in  the  Mex.  war  ;  was  adjutant  of  the  Mili- 
tary Acad.  1850-53;  was  adjutant-gen,  to  Gen.  McClellan  in 
W.  Va.  and  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  became  acting 
inspector-gen,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant  May  10,  1864 ;  be- 
came maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  Aug.  1, 1864,  and  subsequently 
brigadier  and  major  gen.  U.  S.  A.,  and  rendered  valuable 
services  in  organization  of  the  army.  D.  Mar.  23,  1866. 

William*  (THOMAS  SCOTT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn..  June  26,  1777,  grad.  at  Yale  1794 ;  studied  law  at 
Litch field,  Conn. ;  commenced  practice  at  Mansfield ;  re- 
moved to  Hartford  1803 ;  became  atty.  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  school  fund  1809 ;  represented  Hartford  in  the 
general  assembly  7  yrs.,  between  1813  and  1829 ;  was  M.  C. 
1817-19;  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors 
1829-34,  chief-justice  of  the  same  1834-47 ;  mayor  of  Hartford 
1831-35 ;  pres.  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Hartford  20 
yrs. ;  v.-p.  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  sub- 
sequently pres.  of  the  Amer.  Tract  Society.  He  bequeathed 
$28.000  to  charitable  insts.  D.  Dec.  15,  1861. 

William*  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Rev.  Solomon,  b.  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  Apr.  18,  1731,  grad.  at  Harvard  1751 ;  served  on 
the  staff  of  his  relative,  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Lake  George  1755 ;  became  a  merchant  at  Wind- 
ham  ;  many  times  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Conn,  committee  of  correspondence  1773, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  reps.  1775,  afterward  a  member  of 
the  council,  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  the  Conti- 
nental Cong.  1776-77  and  1783-84  ;  was  a  signer  of  the  Dec. 
of  Ind.,  and  contributed  by  his  pen  and  his  estate  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  lending  his  "  last  mite  "  to  the  Con- 
tinental treas.  in  1779.  D.  Aug.  2,  1811. 


WILLIAMS— WILLIS. 


William*  (Sir  WILLIAM  FEXWN-K),  b.  in  X  S  Dec  4. 
1800.  entered  the  royal  artil.  in  1825,  and  in  1868  attained  the 
rank  of  gen.  in  the  Brit,  army  ;  was  in  June  1848  appointed 
Eng.  com.  for  the  settlement  of  the  Turco-Per.  boundary, 
and  in  1854  was  made  Brit.  com.  with  the  Tur.  army  in  the 
East.  His  gallant  defence  of  Kars  in  1855  won  him  the  pro- 
motion to  maj.-gen.  Was  M.  P.  for  Calne  1856-59;  from 
1859  to  1865  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Canada,  and 
in  1870  was  appointed  gov.  and  commander-in-chief  of 
Gibraltar.  Retired  1877.  D.  July  27,  1883. 

Williams  (WILLIAM  B.),  D.  D.    See  APPENDIX. 

Will'iamsburjr,  cap.  of  James  City  co.,  Va.,  on  an 
elevated  plateau  between  James  and  York  rivers,  about 
equidistant  from  either  stream.  The  town  was  first  settled 
in  1632,  and  is  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  the  State. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  the  royal  govt., 
and  subsequently,  until  1799,  the  cap.  of  the  State.  The  E. 
lunatic  asylum,  authorized  in  1769  and  opened  in  1773.  is  the 
oldest  inst.  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  incorporated  in  1692.  Pop.  in 
1870,  1392  ;  1880,  1480.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  serious  engagement  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862. 

Williams  Collejj*  is  beautifully  located  in  Williams- 
town,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  It  owes  its  origin  and  name  to 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  fell  in  1755  near  Lake  George  in 
the  FT.  and  Indian  war.  On  his  way  to  the  field  of  battle, 
at  the  city  of  Albany,  lie  made  his  will,  devoting  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  the  founding  of  an  inst.  of  learning,  which 
in  1793  was  chartered  as  W.  C.  Though  the  resources  of  the 
inst.  have  always  been  small,  and  its  position  in  former  yrs. 
isolated,  yet  in  all  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  whether 
religious  or  scientific,  it  has  always  wrought  in  the  front 
rank.  Here  originated  in  1808  the  whole  series  of  Amer. 
missions  in  connection  with  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  his  associ- 
ates. Here,  under  Prof.  Hopkins,  was  erected  the  first  as- 
tronomical observatory  on  this  continent.  Here  also,  under 
Profs.  Emmons  and  Hopkins,  originated  the  first  of  those 
coll.  scientific  expeditions  now  so  common,  followed  in  later 
yrs.  by  others  to  Labrador,  Greenland,  Fla.,  S.  Amer.,  and 
Central  Amer.  The  condition  of  the  coll.  is  highly  prosper- 
ous :  its  libraries  contain  30,000  vols.  Its  cabinet,  recitation- 
room,  appliances,  and  apparatus  are  of  the  best  order. 

Wlll'lamson  (HUGH),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  W.  Notting- 
ham, Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1735,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1757 ;  stud- 
ied theol.  and  occasionally  preached ;  was  prof,  of  math, 
in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1760-63 ;  studied  med.  at  Edinburgh  and 
Utrecht,  where  he  took  his  degree  ;  practised  at  Phila. ;  ob- 
served the  transits  of  Venus  and  of  Mercury  for  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  1769 ;  visited  the  W.  I.  1772 ;  was  in  Lond. 
1774.  and  was  examined  before  the  privy  council  on  the 
subject  of  the  destruction  of  tea ;  spent  2  yrs.  on  the  Conti- 
nent 1774-76 ;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Charleston, 
S.  C..  1777;  subsequently  settled  and  practised  med.  at 
Edenton,  N.  C. ;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  service 
1781-82  ;  was  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  legislature,  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Cong.  1782-85  and  1787-88,  and  to  the 
Federal  constitutional  convention  1787,  and  M.  C.  1790-93 ; 
removed  afterward  to  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  1814.  D. 

Williamson  (ISAAC  DOWD),  D.  D.,  b.  Apr.  4,  1807,  in 
Pomf ret,  Vt.  Beginning  to  preach  as  a  Univt.  in  Oct.  1828, 
was  pastor  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  from  1830  to  1837  ;  since  then 
in  Baltimore,  New  York,  Phila.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Louisville,  Ky..  and  Cin.,  O.  (1873).  He  has  been  a  volumi- 
nous author  of  works  upon  Universalism. 

Williamson  (ISAAC  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  in  1769,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1791 ;  soon  became 
prosecuting  atty.  for  Morris  co.,  and  rose  to  the  head  of  the 
N.  J.  bar ;  was  chosen  to  the  assembly  1817  ;  was  gov.  and 
chancellor  of  the  State  1817-29,  and  pres.  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1844.  D.  July  10,  1844. 

Williamson  (WILLIAM  DUHKEE).  b.  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  July  31.  1779,  grad.  at  Brown  Univ.  1804  ;  settled  as  a 
lawyer  at  Bangor,  Me.,  1807;  was  atty.  for  Hancock  co 
1808-16;  State  senator  1816-20:  pres.  of  the  first  senate  of 
the  new  State  of  Me.  and  acting  gov.  1821 .;  M.  C.  K 
and  judge  of  probate  1824-10.  Wrote  A  Hist,  of  the  State  oj 
Me.  D.  May  27,  1846.  ,  T 

WlU'lamsport,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Lycom- 
ing  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  left  "(N.)  bank  of  the  W.  branch  of  Sus- 
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of  Cateau-Cambresis.  Apr.  3.  l.Vi9,  and  he  was  one  of  the  4 
hostages  which  sj>.  sent  to  Kr.  a*  a  guaranty  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty.     While  here  the  Fr.  king.  Henry  II..  one 
day  told  him  that  there  existed  a  <.-.-ivt  treaty  between  him 
and  Philip  II.  for  the  purpose  of  extenninatiiiif  by  tire  and 
sword  all  Prots.  within  their  dominions.     Soon   after  this 
conversation  he  rose  in  opposition  to  Philip  II.     As  cov.  of 
Hoi.  and  Zealand  lie  refused  in  1JO4  to  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sp.  Inquisition  in  these  pr»vs.    when  Philip  II. 
decided  to  send  the  duke  of  Alvaas  gov. -gen.  to  the  Nether- 
lands with  a  large  Sp.  army,  W.  resigned  all  his  offices  and 
retired  with  his  family  to  Ger.    He  raised  an  army  by  his 
own  funds,  and  invaded  the  country  in  1569,  but  was  soon 
compelled  by  lack  of  money  to  disband  his  army.     1- 
he  made  a  new  attempt,  and  with  greater  effect.    In  I."i7«i 
he  had  issued  letters  >of  marque  to  privateers,  and  • 
Gueux  of  the  .Sew  inflicted  great  damages  on  Sp.  commerce. 
On  the  approach  of  W.  win  a  new  army,  the  prov.  of  Hoi. 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  its  states,  chose  \V.  stallholder  in 
July  1572.    Gelders,  Overyssel,  Zealand,  and  I'trceht  imme- 
diately joined.    It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  provs. 
under  Sp.  rule  were  impoverished  and  fallen  to  ruin,  while 
the  provs.  under  W.'s  administration  prospered  and  gath- 
ered wealth.    By  degrees,  the  hatred  to  the  Spaniards  be- 
came universal  also  throughout  the  S.  provs.,  even  amour 
the  R.  Caths.,  and  in  Oct.  1576  W.  brought  about  the  so 
called  "Pacification  of  Ghent,"  by   which  all  the  p; 
united  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  foreign  soldiers  out  of 
the  country  and  establishing  religious  toleration.    T 
provs.,  however,  soon  separated  from  the  league,  and  re- 
turned under  the  rule  of  Alexander  Farnese.    Meanwhile, 
on  Jan.  23,  1579,  the  "  Union  of  Utrecht  "  was  si-ned.  by 
which  Philip  II.  was  formally  deposed,  and  it  was  ajrreed 
to  confer  the  sovereignty  on  some  other  prince,  who  might 
be  able  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  Spaniards.    <  in  Mar. 
15,  1580,  Philip  II.  put  a  price  of  25.1M)  crowns  on  W.'s  head. 
and  after  several  attempts  which  failed,  one  Balthau 
rard  finally  succeeded  in  shooting  him.  at  Delft.  July  1- 
He  left  12  children,  of  whom  the  2  sons.  Maurice  and  Fred- 
erick Henry,  became  celebrated.          CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 
Wlllibrod.    See  WILBRORD  (SAINT). 
Wllllman'tlc,  R.  It.  centre,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  about 
30m.  E.  of  Hartford.    The  prin.  industries  of  the  phi'  • 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton  thread,  print  cloths,  cotton 
warps,  and  machinery.    The  factories  of  the  W.  Linen  Co., 
whose  thread  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  are  located  here. 
Pop.  1880,  6608. 

Willing  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Phila.  Dec.  19.  1731.  studied  law 
at  the  Temple.  Lond. ;  became  the  head  of  the  mercantile 
house  of  Willing  &  Morris  at  Phila.:  wa.-:ilso  mavorof  Phila.. 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  rep.  in  the  general  as- 


quehanna  River,  202  m.  N.  W.  of  Phila.,  on  t  nai.  se- 
lected as  co.-seat  in  1795.  when  the  co.  was  organized,  ana 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1861 ;  contains  Dickinson  Sem.  It 
derives  its  prosperity  and  importance  from  U  um°er 
manufacture.  The  Susquehanna  boom,  costing  upward of 
$1.000,000,  is  here  located,  catching  all  logs  cut  from i  th 
vast  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock  on  the  W  .Branch and  its 
tributaries.  The  manufacture  of  pickets,  lath,  and  shingles 
is  verv  extensive.  Pop.  1870,  16,030;  1880,  18,934. 

\Vill  lam.tow  ill ;  on  R.  R.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  «  i 
E.  of  Trov  ;   the  tp.  contains  Will  ams  Coll.  and  Greylock 
Inst.,  the  latter  being  located  at  S.  \V  illiamstown.    rop.  i: 


0fWlinLmVthe  Silent,  b.  at  DillenbarR .Nassau u  Apr 
16,  1533,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Count  V lllla™. "I^/^'L 
Dillenburg  and  his  second  wife  J?1'"":/0,",  ** 
of  whom  were  Prots.  In  1544  "?  inherited  from  his  cousin, 
Renatus  of  Nassau,  the  principality  of  Orange ;»«  «°™n?£ 
whence  he  derived  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange -and  exten 
sive  estates  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  was  now  sent  to 
Brussels,  where  he  was  e<L  at  the  court  of  t he  . quee JJ' 
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most  extraordinary  attention.    In  uie  ut*       "'SVnePeace 
also  seemed  inclined  to  use  him.    He  negotiated 


semoly  ;  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  earliest  popular  meet- 
ings in  behalf  of  resistance  to  G.  Brit.,  June  1..4 ;  pres.  of 
the  provincial  cong.  of  Pa. :  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Cong  1775-76;  pres.  of  the  first  chartered  bank  in  Amer., 
and  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  D.  Jan.  19.  1K21 

Wil'lis  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Boston  June  6. 1780.  his  father 
and  grandfather  being  printers ;  established  at  Portland, 
Me  ,  the  E.  Argun  1803,  and  at  Boston  in  1816  the  Botton 
Recorder,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  Amer..  and  found- 
ed in  1827  the  Youth'*  Companion,  the  first  Amer.  Juvenile 
paper.  D.  May  26,  1870. 

Will  IB  (NATHANIEL  PARKER),  son  of  Nathaniel,   D. 
Portland.  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1807,  studied  at  the  Boston   L«ft. 
School  and  at  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover :  grad  at  \ale  It- 
gained  while  an  undergraduate  a  prize  of  $50  offered  by 
the    llbum  for  the  best  poem,  and  wrote  for  his  fathe 
paper,  the   Boston,  Recorder,  some  religions  poems  > 
were  much  admired  ;  edited  for  Mr.  Goodrich  < 
ley")  2  annuals,    The  Legendary  and   The  Token  ;  founded 
and  conducted   The  Amer.  Monthly  Mat/mine  until    t  was 
merged  in  the  New  York  Mirror  (1823-42'.  of  which  he  be 
came  associate  ed.  with  George  P.  Morris,  with  wtaomlM  ••, 
ducted  2  daily  papers.  The  Sen-  Jfirror  and  7* 
J/i>/w.  and  a  new  weekly  paper  the  lion*  Jo-.rnai    „,,,,,, 
which  he  continued  to  be  occupied  until  his  death.  Jan.  ,'1 
1867     Among  his  numerous  works  were  Inkltngtof  Adi 
ture.  Wiring,  of  Traret.  Letter*/,,,,,,  ^,l.r  «  Hn.lg*,  e c 


W111U'  (ROBERT).  F.  R.  S..b.  in  Lond..  Eng.  in  1«W,md. 
t  CaiiA *Cc  11    Cambridge.  1826 ;  was  early  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  in  several  depts.  of  natural  science^; 
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Great  Bed  win. 


in-pat  rebellion'   praciiaea  ins  i>ru  ,,     . 

Koyai  =v;:_._ yrs  t^e  mogt  famousrphys.  of  his 
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WILLISTON— WILSON. 


grad  at  Harvard  1813 :  studied  law,  arid  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Boston  1817 ;  removed  to  Portland  in  1819,  and 
for  20  vrs.  was  the  law-partner  of  William  P.  Fessenden  ; 
was  cliosen  to  the  State  senate  in  1855,  and  mayor  of  Port- 
land 1R57  '  was  for  many  yrs.  pres.  of  Me.  Historical  Society 
and  v  -p.  of  N.  Eng.  Genealogical  Society  ;  was  the  author 
of  a  Hut.  of  Portland,  etc.  D.  Feb.  17,  1870. 

Wirilston  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Juneli, 
1795  gained  a  large  fortune  by  the  manufacture  of  buttons  ; 
established  at  Easthampton  in  1840  the  Williston  Sem.,  to 
which  at  different  times  he  gave  $250,000 ;  endowed  profes- 
sorships in  Amherst  Coll.  by  gifts  of  $125,000,  1858-59 ;  gave 
liberally  to  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Sem.  His  entire  gifts 
and  bequests  amounted  to  above  $1,500,000.  D.  July  1874. 

Will'mar,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Kandiyohi  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
1880,  1002. 

Will'more  (JAMES  TIBBITS),  b.  at  Handsworth,  Stafford- 
shire, Eng.,  Sept.  15,  1800,  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  landscape  engravers  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Turner,  and  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad. 
1843.  Among  his  prints  of  Turner  are  Mercury  and  Argus, 
The  Fighting  Teimraire,  and  Anc.  It.  D.  Mar.  12,  1863. 

Willoughby,  O.    See  APPENDIX. 

Willoughby,  wil'lo-be  (Sir  HUGH),  supposed  to  have 
been  b.  at  Risby,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  about  1500,  was  chosen 
commander  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Merchants 
Adventurers  at  the  instance  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  re- 
ceived from  Edward  VI.  a  "license  to  discover  strange 
countries ;"  fitted  out  3  vessels,  one  of  them  under  the 
command  of  Richard  Chancellor;  sailed  from  Deptford 
May  10, 1553 ;  proceeded  to  the  Arctic  regions  by  the  coasts 
of  Nor.  By  a  journal,  supposed  to  be  his,  which  was  recov- 
ered from  the  Rus.,  it  appeared  that  his  company  was  living 
in  Jan.  1554,  but  when  his  vessel,  the  Bona  Speranza,  was 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1554,  all  the  inmates  were  dead. 
Richard  Chancellor  discovered  the  port  of  Archangel,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  direct  commerce  with  Rus. 

Willoughby  Lake,  v.  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
in  the  town  of  Westmore,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.  The  lake  is  some 
7  m.  long,  and  is  very  deep.  On  either  side  is  a  high  peak. 
Willoughby  Mountain. 

Willow,  Cal.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wil'low  [A.-S.  wilig],  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Salix, 
of  which  there  are  over  160  well-recognized  species,  beside 
innumerable  varieties.  Many  of  the  long-leaved  shrubby 
sorts  are  used  in  basket-making  (see  OSIER),  and  the  larger 
kinds,  short-leaved,  and  called  sallows,  are  in  Europe  raised 
in  copses  for  hoop-poles ;  for  charcoal,  to  be  used  in  gun- 
powder-making ;  for  fence-poles,  which  when  peeled  and 
dried  are  very  durable ;  for  vine-props,  hoe-handles,  and 
the  like.  W.-wood  is  also  used  for  steamboat  paddles  and 
surgeons'  splints.  It  is  light,  tough,  and  stands  exposure  in 
water  very  well.  Salicine,  an  active  principle  from  W.-bark, 
is  very  useful  in  med.  The  S.  babylonica,  or  weeping  W., 
has  long  been  an  emblem  of  grief.  The  U.  S.  have  about 
60  W..  and  Europe  nearly  as  many  more. 

Willow  Grouse,  or  Ptarmigan,  tar'me-gan,  a  name 
of  the  Lagopus  albus,  a  species  found  in  the  N.  regions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Wills  (DAVID),  D.  D.,  b.  in  S.  C.  in  1825,  grad.  at  the  State 
coll.  in  Columbia  in  1847,  and  at  the  theological  sem.  at  the 
same  place  in  1850 ;  in  1851  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a 
ch.  in  Laurensdist. ;  in  1860  to  the  Presb.  ch.  in  Macon,  Ga. ; 
in  1870  elected  pres.  of  Oglethorpe  Univ.  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  in 
1875  became  pastor  of  a  Presb.  ch.  in  Wash. 

Will'*  Point,  Tex.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wilmington,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  on  Del.  River,  and  at  junction  of  its 
affluents,  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  28  m.  S.  W.  of 
Phila.  and  70  m.  N.  E.  of  Baltimore,  has  communication  by 
steamers  with  Phila.  and  New  York.  Brandywine  Creek 
has  within  a  distance  of  4  m.  a  fall  of  120  ft.,  furnishing  im- 
mense water-power,  which  is  largely  utilized  for  manufact- 
uring purposes.  The  principal  manufactures  are  machine- 
work,  morocco  and  other  leather,  foundry-work  and  car- 
wheels,  carriages  and  wagons,  iron  ship-building,  paper, 
powder  and  chemicals,  flour  and  meal,  and  cotton  goods. 
Pop.  1870,  30,841  ;  1880,  42,478. 

Wilmington,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Will  co.,  111.  Pop.  1870, 
1828  ',  1880,  1872. 

Wilmington,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of 
New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C.,  the  prin.  seaport  and  largest  city 
in  the  State,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  30  m.  from 
the  ocean.  Lines  of  steamers  ply  to  Baltimore,  Phila.,  and 
New  York,  and  there  is  an  extensive  commerce  by  sailing 
vessels  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  prin.  exports  of 
the  place  consist  of  naval  stores,  lumber,  shingles,  and  cot- 
ton. This  has  long  been  a  leading  naval-store  market  of 
the  world.  Pop.  1870,  13,446 ;  1880,  17,350 

Wilmington,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  O.,  55  m. 
N.  E.  of  Cin.  Pop.  1870,  2023 ;  1880,  2745. 

Wil'mot  (DAVID),  b.  at  Bethany,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1814,  ed 
at  the  acads.  of  Bethany,  and  of  Aurora  (Cayuga  co  ) 
N.  Y. ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1834;  soon  removed 
to  Towanda ;  sat  in  Cong,  as  a  Dem.  1845-51,  and  moved  on 
Aug.  8, 1846,  an  amendment  to  a  bill  appropriating  $2,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  Mex.  terr.,  which  became  celebrated 
under  the  name  "the  Wilmot  proviso  "—"  That,  as  an  ex- 
press and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the  U  S 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in 
any  part  of  the  said  territory."  This  proviso  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  became  the 
stiirtmg-pomt  for  the  "  Free-Soil "  movement  of  1848  Mr 
W  was  pres.  judge  of  the  13th  dist.  of  Pa.  1853-61,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Rep.  national  conventions  of  1856  and  1860,  U  S 
Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy  1861-63,  and  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  1863.  D.  Mar  16  1868 


Wilmot  Proviso.    See  WILMOT  (DAVID). 

Wiliia.     See  VILNA. 

Wil'son,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wilson  co.,  N.  C.,  contains  2 
colls.  An  extensive  business  in  cotton  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
1870.  1036  ;  1880,  1475. 

Wilson  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Paisley,  Scot.,  July  6,  1766, 
was  trained  as  a  weaver ;  engaged  in  peddling ;  pub.  a  vol. 
of  poems  in  1790,  and  was  sentenced  in  1793  for  a  lampoon, 
after  which  event  he  emigrated,  and  landed  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  July  14,  1794.  He  worked  for  some  time  as  a  weaver, 
and  then  as  a  peddler  ;  taught  school  in  various  places,  and 
was  afterward  employed  in  Phila.  as  ed.  of  the  Amer.  edi- 
tion of  Rees's  Cyclop/xdia.  During  his  wanderings  as  a  ped- 
dler he  always  took  a  great  interest  in  observing  the  life  of 
birds.  He  determined  to  make  a  collection  of  Amer.  birds, 
and  wrote  an  Amer.  ornithology.  He  learned  drawing,  col- 
oring, and  etching,  and  began  to  make  excursions  for  his 
special  purpose— the  first  in  1804  to  the  wilderness  of  W. 
N.  Y.,  which  he  described  in  a  poem,  The  Foresters,  pub.  in 
the  Port  Folio.  In  1808  the  firet  vol.  of  his  Ornithology  ap- 
peared ;  the  second  in  1810 ;  at  his  death,  Aug.  23, 1813, 7  vols. 
had  been  pub. ;  the  8th  and  9th  were  edited  after  his  death 
by  George  Ord,  and  a  continuation  of  his  work  was  given 
by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

Wilson  (ALLEN  B.),  b.  in  Central  N.  Y.  in  1827,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  cabinetmaker.  In  1849,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
he  built  a  shuttle  sewing-machine.  This  was  the  first  ma- 
chine by  which  an  endless  seam  could  be  sewed  capable  of 
being  turned  on  any  curve  or  at  any  angle  at  pleasure  of  the 
operator  while  the  seam  was  being  formed.  In  1850  he 
invented  the  rotary  hook  and  stationary  bobbin  of  the 
"  Wheeler  and  Wilson  "  sewing-machine. 

Wilson  (BIRD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  James  (1742-98),  b. 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1777,  grad.  at  Phila.  Coll.  1792 ;  studied 
law  ;  became  pres.  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
the  7th  circuit  1802 ;  took  orders  in  the  P.  E.  Ch.  1819  ;  was 
rector  of  St.  John's  ch.,  Norristown,  Pa.,  1819-21 ;  professor 
of  systematic  divinity  in  the  General  Theological  (Epis.) 
Sem.,  New  York,  1821-50,  and  emeritus  prof,  from  1850  until 
his  death,  Apr.  14,  1859. 

Wilson  (DANIEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1816,  ed.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  became  prof,  of  hist,  and  Eng.  lit. 
in  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Canada,  1853 ;  was  pres.  of  the  Cana- 
dian Inst.  1859-60,  and  edited  for  several  yrs.  the  Canadian 
Journal.  Wrote  The  Archaeology  and  Pre-historic  Annals  of 
Scot.,  Pre-historic  Man,  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  etc. 

Wilson  (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1809,  studied 
med. ;  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Med.  School,  consulting  surgeon  to  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Lond.,  a  fellow  by  election  of  the  Royal 
Coll.  of  Surgeons  1843,  and  a  member  of  its  council  1870 ; 

§ave  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  which 
ranch  he  is  the  leading  Eng.  authority ;  founded  in  1869  in 
the  Coll.  of  Surgeons  a  museum  and  a  professorship  of  der- 
matology, and  was  chosen  the  first  occupant  of  that  chair. 
Wrote  The  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecvm,  a  System  of  Human 
Anat.,  Diseases  of  the  Skinj  Ringworm,  its  Causes,  Pathology, 
and  Treatment,  etc.  D.  Aug.  9,  1884. 

Wilson  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot.,  ed.  at 
the  Edinburgh  High  School ;  grad.  at  Edinburgh  as  surgeon 
1837,  and  as  phys.  1839,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
chem.,  in  which  branch  he  became  lecturer  in  the  extra- 
academical  school  of  Edinburgh  1840,  and  in  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Veterinary  Coll.  1845  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Maga 
Club  and  pres.  of  the  Physical  Society,  and  was  director  of 
the  Scot.  Industrial  Museum  and  regius  prof,  of  technology 
in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh  from  1865  until  his  death.  He 
made  valuable  experimental  discoveries.  Author  of  Elec- 
tricity and  the  Electric  Telegraph,  The  Chem.  of  the  Stars,  The 
Progress  of  the  Telegraph,  etc.  D.  Nov.  22.  1859. 

Wilson  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
16, 1812.  At  10  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  neighboring 
farmer  until  21.  In  1836  he  visited  Wash.,  where  his  first 
sijjht  of  slavery  produced  an  impression  so  profound  on  his 
mind  that  he  made  a  solemn  resolve  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  emancipation.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  legislature  ;  in  1844  and 
1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate ;  in  1848  was  a 
member  of  the  national  convention  of  the  Whig  party.  In 
1850  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  senate,  and  was  made 
pres.  of  that  body.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator. 
When  his  colleague,  Charles  Sumner,  was  stricken  down  at 
his  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber  by  blows  from  a  bludgeon 
in  the  hands  of  a  rep.  of  S.  C.,  he  denounced  the  outrage 
in  terms  of  fitting  indignation,  although  threatened  himself 
with  personal  violence.  Challenged  to  mortal  combat,  he 
pronounced  the  duel  a  survival  of  barbarous  ages,  but  de- 
clared that  he  was  ready  to  defend  himself  whenever  and 
wherever  assailed.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  follow- 
ing the  election  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  he  manifested  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  His  name  is  associated 
with  nearly  all  the  important  legislation  of  the  period.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  V.-P.  of  the  U.  S.  In  the  "  snatched  leis- 
ure "  of  the  last  yrs.  of  his  life  he  prepared  his  great  literary 
work,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power.  D.  Nov.  22,  1875. 
[From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER.] 

Wilson  (HENRY  BRISTOW),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  in  1803, 
grad.  with  high  classical  honors  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Ox., 
1825 ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  one  of  the  4  resi- 
dent tutors  at  Ox.  who  in  1841  issued  a  joint  protest  and 
remonstrance  to  the  ed.  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  011  account 
of  their  Romanizing  interpretation  of  the  XXXIX  Articles ; 
was  successively  a  select  preacher,  public  examiner,  prof, 
of  A.-S.,  and  Bampton  lecturer  (1850)  at  Ox.  ;  became  vicar 
of  Great  Stoughton,  Huntingdonshire,  1851,  and  was  one  of 
the  7  clergymen  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  who  in  1860  pub.  the  vol. 
of  Essays  and  Reviews,  to  which  he  contributed  an  essay  on 
The  National  Ch. ;  was  tried  for  heresy  before  the  court  of 
arches,  and  sentenced  to  ayr.'s  suspension  from  his  benefice 
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1862,  but  obtained  a  reversal  on  appeal  to  the  privy  council ; 
wrote  The  Communion  of  Saints,  an  Atttm/it  to  Illustrate  the 
Tfn<  Principle*  qf  Chr.  £/<«>«,  etc. 

XV  UNO ii  (HORACE  HATMAN),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng..  in 
1780,  went  to  India  in  1808  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Bengal 
service  of  the  E.  I.  Co. ;  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  (  al- 
cutta  mint  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Leyden,  the  celebrated  Orient- 
alist ;  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
Sans.  lit. ;  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  1811 ;  became  sec. 
to  the  public  instruction  committee  at  Calcutta,  and  di- 
rector of  studies  of  the  Hindoo  coll.  at  Benares  1819 ;  re- 
turned to  Eng.  in  1832  to  occupy  the  Boden  professorship  of 
Sans,  at  Ox.  Univ. ;  was  appointed  librarian  at  the  E.  I. 
House  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  1836,  and  retained 
both  offices  until  his  death.  In  1832  he  became  a  director  of 
the  E.  I.  Co.  Among  his  numerous  works  were  a  Sans,  and 
Eng.  Diet,,  a  San*.  <,nun..  A  Hist,  of  Brit.  India  from  1805  to 
1835,  and  many  translations  hi  verse  or  prose  of  classical 
works  from  the  Sans.  D.  May  8, 1860. 

Wilson  (JAKES),  LL.D.,  b.  near  St.  Andrew's,  Scot.,  in 
1742.  ed.  at  the  univs.  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  emigrated  to  Pa.  1766 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1768 ;  practised  at  Reading,  Carlisle,  and  Annapo- 
lis, Md. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pa.  provincial  convention 
1774,  and  of  the  Continental  Cong.  1775-77,  and  again  1782-83 
and  1785-87  ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  settled  at  Phila.  1778; 
was  advocate-gen,  of  Fr.  in  the  U.  S.  1779-83  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Federal  const.  1787, 
of  the  Pa.  convention  which  ratified  it,  and  of  the  conven- 
tion which  amended  the  State  const,  of  Pa.  in  1790 ;  was 
appointed  in  Sept.  1789  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  and  became  in  1790  the  first  prof,  of  law  in 
the  Coll.  of  Phila.  D.  Aug.  28,  1798. 

Wilson  (J  AMES),  b.  at  Ha  wick,  Roxburghshire,  Scot.,  June 
3.  1805  ;  founded  at  Lond.  in  1843  the  Economist  newspaper ; 
was  elected  to  Parl.  1847.  1852,  and  1857 ;  was  sec.  to  the 
board  of  control  1848-52,  financial  sec.  to  the  treas.  1852-56 ; 
became  v.-p.  of  the  board  of  trade  1859,  but  in  the  same  yr. 
accepted  the  position  of  financial  member  of  the  council  of 
India.  Author  of  The  Influence  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  The  Fluc- 
tuations of  Currency;  Capital,  Currency,  and  Banking,  etc.  D. 
Aug.  11,  1860. 

Wilson  (JAMES  F.),  b.  at  Newark,  O.,  Oct.  19, 1828,  stud- 
ied law ;  settled  in  Iowa  1853 ;  was  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion for  revising  the  State  const.  1856 ;  sat  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  ;  was  pres.  of  the  senate  1861 ;  was  M.  C. 
1861-69,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  and 
as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Pres.  John- 
son, and  in  1869  was  appointed  a  com.  for  the  Pacific  R.  R. 
Elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  la.  Jan.  18, 1882. 

Wilson  (JAMES  HARRISON),  b.  in  111.  about  1838,  grad.  at 
W  Pt.  1860 ;  served  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition  and  at  the 
capture  of  Ft.  Pulaski,  Ga.,  for  which  he  was  brevetted 
major  Apr.  11, 1862 ;  became  staff  lieut.-C9l.  of  volunteers 
Nov.  8, 1862 ;  was  assistant  engineer  and  inspector-gen,  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tenn.  in  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg  ; 
was  made  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Oct.  31 ;  brevetted  heut.- 
col  U  S  A.  Nov.  24,  1863,  for  gallantry  at  Chattanooga; 
commanded  the  3d  cav.  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
May  to  Aug.  1864 ;  was  brevetted  col.  May  5  for  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  ;  took  part  in  the  ensuing  battles  of  that 
campaign,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Aug.  and  Sept. 
1864  ;  took  part  in  Gen.  Thomas's  campaign  in  Tenn.,  being 
distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and 
in  a  cav.  raid  into  Ala.  and  Ga.,  Mar.  and  Apr.  1865;  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major  gen.  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  13,  18bo, 
for  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  the  capture  of  Selma,  Ala., 
respectively ;  took  Montgomery,  Columbus,  and  Macon ; 
was  made  ma  j. -gen.  of  volunteers  Apr.  20 ;  captured  Jeffer- 
son Davis  May  10,  1865;  became  lieut.-col.  of  35th  Inf.  July 
28,  1866 ;  resigned  Dec.  31,  1870,  and  engaged  m  R.  R. 
enterprises  in  the  W.  States. 

Wilson  (JOHN),  b.  at  Windsor,  Eng.,  in  1588,  ed.  at  Eton 
School  (1598-1602) ;  entered  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1602 
grad.  about  1606 ;  studied  law  3  yrs.  at  one  of  the  inns 
court ;  took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Bug. ;  became  conspicuous 
for  his  Puritanical  leanings  ;  was  chaplain  to  distinguished 


zation  of  Mass. ;  embarked  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  Apr.  8, 1630 
landed   at   Salem  June  12;   removed   soon  afterward  t 
Charlestown,  where  he  preached  under  a  tree,  and  ii 
tuted  (July  30)  what  was  afterward  the  first  en.  9f  a 
was  ordained  "teacher"  of  that  ch  Aug.  27  by  impositio 
of  hands  of  the  members  thereof;   took   the  freeman s 
oath  July  3;  was  ordained  "pastor ".of  the  ch.  >      JO, 
1632 ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Antmomian  controversy 
as  the  chief  ally  of  Gov.  Winthrop  against  thejaarty  headed 


Which  service   lie   mterwaiu   io^v..'~~  — 

of  land  in  the  present  town  of  Qumcy ;  acconipa iiied  t he 
"  apostle  "John  Eliot  on  his  visit  to  the  Indian^ettlements 
and  labored  for  their  interests ;  was  noted 
hospitality,  and  readiness  in  improvising 
teemed  by  Mather  "the  greatest  anag-01 


appointed  prof,  of  morals  in 


n  preference  to   Sir  William  Hamilton.    In  1822  he  pub. 
'.'itjlitx  ti,«l  x/itii/H/r*  ,,f  Scottish  Lift  :   in  isiJ.  Tl«    Trial*  <>f 
fargartt  /.;/«/.->/-/,-  iii  ]s-,>4,  yy,,  /••;,/•,»/,/>•;  |,ut  his  most  pop- 
ular productions  were  his  contributions  io  BladtWOOtfi  ' 
nil"  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Christopher  North  : "  -\< 

\_llJn  -11x11111. 1.   Itits    />'<//«;/,...,;,    I'll  rif-tnii/i.f   nn'l>r  t'nii'filx.  etc. 

n  1K51  he  resigned  his  chair  at  the  univ.     1).  Apr.  3,  1854. 
\VlUoii  «PETER>,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Banff,  in  the  X.  of  N 
Nov.  23,  174ti :  studied  in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen:  removed 
o  New  York   in  1763 :   called  to  be  prin.  of  HJtokeaMek 
Acad. ;  from  1777  to  1783  served  in  the  N.  J.  legjslature  :  in 
the  latter  yr.  was  appointed  to  revise  and  compile  the  laws 
of  his  adopted  State  :  in  1789  was  elected  prof,  of  the  Gr.  and 
Lat.  langs.  in  Columbia  Coll,  New  York;  resigned  in  : 
and  became  prin.  of  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  L.  I. ;  was  re- 
called in  1797  to  Columbia  Coll.  as  prof,  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  and 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  antiquities,  which  office  he  retained  till 
1820.    Pub.  treatises  on  Lot.  Prosody,  Gr.  Prosody,  an  edition 
of  Sallust,  Longinus,  the  Gr.  Testament,  and  a  revision  of 
Adam's  Roin.  Antiquities.    D.  Aug.  1, 1826. 

Wilson  (Sir  ROBERT  THOMAS),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  in 
Bloomsbury,  Lond,  Eng,  in  1777.  ed.  at  Westminster  and 
Winchester  schools ;  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders  1793-94 ;  was  on  the  staff  in  Ire.  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798;  served  in  Hoi.  1799,  and  in  Egypt 
under  Abercromby  1800;  accompanied  Sir  D.  Baird  to  Bra- 
zil and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1805  ;  went  with  Lord  Hut<  h- 
inson  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  allied  armies  on  the  Hus. 
frontier  1806-07 ;  served  in  Port,  and  Sp.  1808-10;  was  Itrit. 
military  correspondent  at  the  Rus.  head-quarters  during 
the  campaign  in  Ger.  and  Fr.  1W2-14  :  aided  in  effecting  the 
escape  of  Count  Lavalette  at  Paris  Jan.  1815;  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  prince-regent  by  espousing  the  can- 
Queen  Caroline;  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  the 
army  1821,  but  was  indemnified  by  a  public  subscription, 
and  a  few  yrs.  later  was  restored  to  his  rank  ;  sat  in  Parl. 
as  a  Liberal  1818-31 ;  attained  the  full  rank  of  gen.  1841,  and 
was  gov.  of  Gibraltar  1842-49.  Wrote  A  Hist,  of  tl,,  lirit. 
Expedition  to  Egypt.  A  Sketch  of  tht  Camitaigns  in  Pota/,-1  iu 
1806-07,  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power  of  Rvs., 
etc.  D.  May  9,  1849. 

Wilson  (Sir  THOMAS),  LL.D,  b.  at  Stroby,  Lincolnshire, 
Eng,  about  1524,  son  of  Thomas  Wilson  ;  ed.  at  Eton  ;  was 
sent  on  an  Eton  scholarship  to  King's  Coll,  Cambridge, 
where  he  grad.  1546;  took  orders  In  the  Ch.  of  Eng. ;  be- 
came tutor  to  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  sons  of  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  by  Mary,  the  ex-queen  of  Fr. ;  both  of  whom, 
however,  soon  d. ;   pub.  The  Rule  of  Reason  conteinvi.g  the 
Arte  of  Logique  set  forth  in  Englishe,  and   TheArU  oj 
torikefor  the  Use  of  all  Suche  as  are  Studious  of  Eloquence,  sette 
forthi \in  Englishe,  said  to  be  the  first  critical  treatises  on 
logic  and  rhetoric  in  Eng,  and  incidentally  to  rive  the 
author  a  title  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  Eng.  p 
withdrew  to  the  Continent  on  the  accession  of  Mary  15 
took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Ferrara ;  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  on  charges  said  to  have 
been  based  on  his  published  works ;  was  put  to  the  torture ; 
obtained  his  liberty  at  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  I\ .  1555, 
when  the  populace  broke  open  the  prison  of  the  Inquls 
tion ;  returned  to  Eng.  soon  after  the  accession  of 
beth!  to  whom  he  became  private  sec.  1558;  was  made 
moct'oi*  f\f  r*»niip«t<5  And  master  of  St.  Kathenne  s  Hospital 
new the  ToqwerfwentS  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
1576;  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as  sec  ofstate  and  col- 
league of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  1577,  and  became  dean  of 

Wilson  (THOMAS)  D  D  LL.D,  b.  at  Burton,  Cheshire, 
Eng,  in  1663,  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin :  took  orders in 
the  Ch  of  Eng. ;  became  curate  of  V*  inwick.  Lancashire, 
18B6,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Derby  1«^  tra™. He, 
with  that  nobleman's  son,  Lord  Strange,  on  the  Continent 
1694  97,  and  was  bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man  57  yrs,  from  Jan  16 
1698,  until  his  death.  He  was  "held  in  the  most  exa  ted 
reputation  for  apostolic  piety  and  unquenc  'able  zeal  to 
Sood;^"aiJto™J«P~«i«to^J^£SS2J 
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of  their  doctrine   of  "sweetness  and  light.      Auth 
TheP%J$™d  Dutit*  of  MrUtlwUv^^FM* 
strtictions  for  the  Better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Sacra  Privata,  etc.    D.  Mar.  7,  1756.  .. 

Wilson  (WILLIAM  DEXTKB),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  L.  II.  ».,  ft. 
stnd.  ml  X  II    Feb  28.  1816.  entered  the  theological  dept 
of  Harvard  UniV;  in  1842  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  P  E.  Ch,  and^on  after  pub.  The  *£•£»•**  n-i 
in  1S47  ed  Bt>  Mant  On  the  Rubrics,  and  in  1848  pub. 
of  theRef  in  Eng.  ;  in  1848-19  wrote  a  series  of  articles  en- 
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;  became  direc- 
pring  Gardens 


d     D.  IHo- 
_      ity   on  R.  R-,  Muscatine  co.,  la. 


WINAMAC-WINDOM. 


I  vons  and  was  subsequently  made  gov.,  first  of  the  prov. 
of  \lgeria,  then  of  that  of  Oran.  In  the  Franco-Ger.  war  he 
received  the  command,  first  of  the  12th,  then  of  the  5th 
•inn  v  corps,  and  during  battle  of  Sedan,  after  MacMahon  had 
been  wounded,  he  assumed  command  of  the  whole  army,  and 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Sedan. 

\ViiiHiiiac.  Ind.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wi'iiaiis  iJAME.1  J.»,  b.  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  June  7,  1818, 
removed  in  infancy  to  Xenia,  O. ;  was  clerk  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  Greene  co.  1845-51 ;  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  1857,  and  to  the  assembly  1863 ;  chosen  judge 
i>f  common  pleas  1864  ;  re-elected  for  5  yrs.  1866,  and  was  a 
Hep.  M.  C.  1869-71.  D.  Apr.  28,  1879. 

\VilH- ll'ell  (ALEXANDER),  LL.D., 

ess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  81,  1824,  grad.  a 

Middletown,  Conn.,  1847  :  was  teaohfarvi  nauu.oi  ^-~" — »»- 
\raenia  Sera.,  X.  Y.,  1848-51  ;  and  at  Mesopotamia  Female 
Sem  ,  Ala.,  1851-53 :  was  pres.  of  the  Masonic  Female  Univ. 
at  Selma,  Ala.,  1858;  became  prof,  of  physics  and  civil  en- 
gineering at  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  1853,  and  of  geol.  zoology, 
andbot  1885:  pres.  of  Mich.  Teachers' Association  1859; 
State  geologist  of  Mich.  1859-62:  prof,  of  geol.  in  Ky.  Univ. 
1866-69;  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Mich.  1869; 


of  The  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Mich. 
Geological  Chart,  World  Life,  or  Comparative  Geology,  etc. 
Revised  Johnson's  Natural  History,  1885. 

Winch'endon,  R.  R.  June.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Miller's  River,  contains  a  library  and  the  N.  Eng.  Home  for 
orphan  and  destitute  children  ;  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  wooden-ware.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3398 ;  1880.  3722. 

Win'chester,  town  of  Eng.,  cap.  of  Hampshire,  on  the 
Itchin,  is  the  C'aer-  Gwent  of  the  Britons  and  the  Venta  Bel- 
garum  of  the  Roms.  After  being  taken  in  495  by  the  Sax.,  it 
received  its  present  name,  and  was  for  several  centuries  the 
cap.  of  Eng.  and  the  residence  of  its  kings.  Pop.  17,469. 

Winchester,  cap.  of  Scott  co.,  111.,  84  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  1661  ;  1881,  2602,  including  1626  in  v. 

Winchester,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  1870,  1456  ;  1880,  1958. 

Winchester,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  Ky.  Pop.  1870, 
1616  :  1880,  2277. 

Winchester,  R.  R.  June.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  Pop. 
tp.  1870,2645;  1880,  3802. 

Winchester,  Tenn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Winchester,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Frederick  co.,  Va., 
has  4  female  sems.  The  place  is  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  during  the  c.  war  it  was  repeatedly  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  on  either  side,  and  in  its  vicinity  were 
fought  several  battles.  Pop.  1870,  4477  ;  1880,  4958. 

Winchester  (ELHANAN),  b.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept. 
30,  1751,  began  preaching  to  a  Bap.  ch.  at  Newton  1769  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  ch.  at  Rehoboth  1771,  but  excommunicated  in 
consequence  of  his  views  on  close  communion ;  went  to 
8.  C.  1774 ;  preached  to  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  on 
the  Pedee  River  ;  became  pastor  of  the  first  Bap.  ch.  at  Phila. 
1780,  and,  having  adopted  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, founded  there  a  Univt.  ch.  1781,  after  which  he  trav- 
ersed several  States  to  propagate  his  new  doctrines,  and 
preached  in  Eng.  1787-94.  He  was  one  of  the  precursors  of 
the  modern  system  of  Universalism.  D.  Apr.  18,  1797. 

Winchester  (WILLIAM  Paulet  or  Poulet),  K.  G.. 
.MARQUIS  OF,  b.  in  Hampshire,  Eng.,  about  1475;  dissipated 
large  estates  in  youth  ;  entered  the  personal  service  of 
Henry  VII. ;  became  comptroller  and  afterward  (1536)  treas. 
of  household  to  Henry  VIII. :  was  made  Baron  St.  John  Nov. 
1537 ;  received  from  Henry  VIII.  order  of  the  Garter :  was 
appointed  treas.  to  Edward  VI.  1549 ;  made  earl  1550  and 
marquis  of  Winchester  Oct.  1551 ;  presided  at  trial  of  Somer- 
set Dec.  1551,  in  capacity  of  lord  high  treas.,  which  post  he 
retained  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth  :  built  a  magnificent 
mansion  in  Hampshire  called  Basing  House,  afterward  cele- 
brated for  its  siege  by  Cromwell.  D.  Mar.  10, 1572. 

Winck'elinann  (JOHANN  JOACHIM),  b.  at  Stendal,  Prus. 
prov.  of  Brandenburg,  Dec.  9,  1717,  in  humble  circumstan- 
ces ;  studied  theol.  at  Halle,  med.  at  Jena  ;  lived  for  several 
yrs.  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  from  1743  to  1748  as  co- 
rector  at  the  school  of  Seehausen  in  Brandenburg,  and 
came  finally  in  1748  to  Dresden  as  librarian  and  sec.  to  Count 
Heinrich  von  Biinau.  Here  he  also  pub.  his  first  work, 
(rtdaitken  uber  die  Nachahmnng  der  griechischen  Werlee  in 
Malerei  vnd  Bildhauerkunst  (1755).  In  this  latter  yr.  he  went 
to  Rome,  having  joined  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.,  and  received  a 
pension  of  $200.  In  1764  appeared  his  prin.  work,  Geschichte 
(iff  Kimst  des  Alterthums,  and  in  1767  his  Monumenti  antichi 
inediii.  In  1768  he  started  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country 
but  was  murdered  at  Trieste,  June  8,  1768. 

Wind.    See  WINDS,  by  PROP.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

Win  derinere,  or  Winandermere,  the  largest  lake 
of  Eng.,  14  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  lies  in  Lancashire,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  shores. 

Wiu'desheim,  in  Hoi.,  between  Deventer  and  Zwolle, 
the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded  in  1386  by  Florentius  Rade- 
wim,  a  disciple  of  Gerard  Groot,  for  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Lot.  It  was  their  most  famous  monastery,  and  the 
seat  of  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  which  played  an 
important  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Prot.  Ref . 

%V   I  it  «l '  IB  *t  •»•    t\\T,,  ,    .. \      TV      rt      T         l_      •„     T J         *n_. 


Johnson's  Literary  Club  and  a  friend  of  Burke  and  Fox, 
with  whom  he  co-operated  in  denouncing  the  Amer.  war  • 
entered  Parl.  for  Norwich  1781 :  distinguished  himself  as  an 
orator ;  was  prin.  sec.  to  Lord  Northington,  lord  lieut.  of 
Ire.  1783  ;  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
warren  Hastings  1787 ;  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
Fr.  revolution  and  advocate  of  war  with  Fr. ;  was  sec  at 


war  in  Pitt's  cabinet  1794-1801 ;  bitterly  opposed  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  1802 ;  was  again  sec.  at  war,  and  also  for  the 
colonies,  in  the  Grenville  administration  1806-07;  after 
which,  declining  a  peerage,  lie  remained  in  opposition  and 
denounced  the  Copenhagen  and  Walcheren  expeditions. 
D.  June  3,  1810. 

Wiiid'mill,  a  mechanical  prime-mover,  in  which  the 
motive-power  is  derived  from  the  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  its  ordinary  form  the  W.  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  turret  with  a  conical  or  hemispherical  dome,  from 
which  projects  a  nearly  horizontal  shaft,  carrying  at  its  ex- 
tremity 4  or  more  radiating  arms  at  right  angles  to  it,  which 
support  sails  designed  to  receive  the  force  of  the  wind. 
The  W.  was  probably  the  earliest  form  of  mechanism  used 
by  man  for  making  a  force  of  nature  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  industry.  The  original  type  was  very  simple  in  construc- 
tion ;  and,  though  modern  ingenuity  has  devised  a  variety 
of  more  efficient  forms,  this  type,  substantially  unaltered, 
continues  still  to  be  most  frequently  met  with  in  countries 
where  this  motor  is  in  general  use.  The  radiating  arms  of 
tills  early  type  of  W.  are  4  in  number,  and  the  sails  are  form- 
ed of  canvas.  The  canvas  is  stretched  and  supported  by  a 
kind  of  lattice-work  constructed  as  follows :  The  arms, 
called  the  whips,  which  are  30  or  40  ft.  long  and  8  or  10 
inches  in  diameter,  are  perforated  through  their  axes  at  in- 
tervals of  about  15  inches  throughout  their  length,  beginning 
at  about  6  ft.  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the  perforations 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  but  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  rotation,  the  inclination  being  from  18°  to  30°  nearest  the 
centre,  and  diminishing  down  to  between  6°  and  12°,  or  less, 
at  the  outer  extremities.  Through  these  perforations  are 
passed  stiff  rods,  which  extend  some  3  ft.  on  each  side  the 
whip,  but  which  are  often  made  of  gradually  increasing 
lengths  from  the  centre  outward.  The  ends  of  these  rods 
on  each  side  are  connected  and  secured  by  longitudinal 
pieces,  which  make  of  the  whole  a  sort  of  frame  or  lattice 
on  which  the  canvas  of  the  sail  is  to  be  extended.  The  sail 
is  therefore  not  plane,  but  is  what  is  called  in  math,  a 
warped  surface.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  mill  is  to  be 
used  for  grinding  or  for  driving  any  rotatory  machinery,  a 
face-geared  or  bevel-geared  wheel  upon  the  shaft  connects 
with  a  pinion  on  a  vertical  spindle,  to  which  it  thus  trans- 
mits the  motion  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  employed  for  pumping, 
an  eccentric  or  crank  takes  the  place  of  the  geared  wheel ; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  preferable  that  the  shaft  be  truly  hori- 
zontal. As  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  variable,  and  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  depends  on  the  presentation  of 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  sails  at  right  angles  to  it,  the 
dome  or  the  entire  turret  must  be  capable  of  being  turned 


about  a  central  pivot.  The  cut  shows  one  of  the  forms  not 
infrequent  in  Fr.,  in  which  the  whole  structure  is  pivoted 
on  a  stout  mast  or  upright,  about  which  it  is  turned  by 
means  of  the  lever  G.  The  lever  G  affords  a  partial  support 
to  the  flight  of  steps  H,  •which  must  not  touch  the  ground, 
as  it  revolves  with  the  mill.  With  heavy  constructions  of 
this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  portable  windlass  or 
capstan  to  turn  the  mill.  To  assist  in  the  operation,  a  set 
of  posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground  in  a  circle  around  the  mill, 
to  which  the  windlass  may  be  attached,  while  a  rope  ex- 
tended from  it  is  fastened  to  the  lever  G.  It  is  more  usual, 
however,  to  make  only  the  dome  rotary  ;  and  then  this  may 
be  turned  by  means  similar  to  those  employed  in  giving 
rotation  to  the  domes  of  astronomical  observatories.  The 
W.  here  described  is  that  which  is  most  largely  in  use  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  super- 
seded by  greatly  improved  forms,  of  some  of  which  de- 
scriptions will  be  found  in  the  article  by  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD, 
under  this  title,  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.  There  are  some  Amer. 
W.  which  combine  in  a  high  degree  power,  lightness,  and 
elegance  of  construction.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Wln'dom  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Belmont  co.,  O.,  May  10,  1827, 
studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  O. :  removed  to  Minn,  in  1855 ;  M.  C.  1858-68 ;  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Senator  July  1870,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  elected 
Senator  for  the  full  term  1871-77 ;  re-elected  in  1876 ;  sec.  of 
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the  treas.  Mar.  5.  1881,  to  Oct.  27, 1881 ;  re-elected  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator Oct.  26,  1881,  for  term  ending  1883. 

Wiii'dow  Pane,  a  name  given  on  certain  parts  of  the 
X  Amer.  coast  to  the  Lophojwtta  maetilata,  most  nearly  re- 
lated, among  Amer.  fishes,  to  the  turbot  of  Europe.  This 
is  so  called  on  account  of  its  thin,  transparent  body. 

\Vind*,  or  Vlnds.    See  SLOVENTZI. 

Winds,  niml  is  air  in  motion.  The  word  is  usually 
applied  to  currents  of  air  more  or  less  horizontal,  though  j 
vertical  or  slanting  currents  of  air,  whether  ascending  or 
descending,  equally  deserve  the  name.  Winds  are  named 
from  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  from  which  they  come. 
Thus,  a  wind  blowing  from  E.  to  W.  is  an  E.  wind ;  one 
moving  from  X.  to  S.  is  a  X.  wind.  The  direction  of  the 
surface-winds  can  easily  be  taken  from  a  wind-vane  so  lo- 
cated as  to  be  free  from  all  surrounding  obstacles.  For  the 
direction  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
we  must  look  to  the  course  of  the  clouds.  The  \yinds  from 
the  4  cardinal  points  and  those  from  4  intermediate  direc- 
tions are  the  8  prin.  winds  usually  noted  in  meteorological 
journals,  and  are  indicated  simply  by  then:  initials.  Further 
intermediate  directions  give  8  more  winds.  For  the  use  of 
mariners  the  divisions  are  carried  to  32  winds. 

The  velocity  and  force  of  winds  vary  from  an  almost  in- 
appreciable breath  of  air  to  the  furious  hurricane  which 
sweeps  everything  before  it.  It  is  measured  by  means  of 
the  anemometer  (."  wind-measure  "),  an  instrument  of  which 
various  kinds  have  been  invented.  That  of  Robinson,  com- 
posed of  4  hemispherical  cups  revolving  around  a  perpen- 
dicular axis,  with  a  self-recording  apparatus,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Smithsonian  Inst.  and  IT.  S.  Signal  Service.  In 
all  these  instruments  the  velocity  has  to  be  computed  by 
formulas  based  on  previous  experiments.  It  is  on  such 
trials  that  the  various  scales  proposed  to  express  the  force 
and  velocity  of  winds  are  founded.  The  scale  adopted  by 
the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  distinguishes  10  grades,  the 
names  of  which,  with  the  corresponding  pressures  and 
velocities,  are  as  follows  : 

xtty  i 


that  of  the  hot  on  two  sides,  the  X.  and  the  S.  ;  the  warmer 
portion  of  the  tropical  atmosphere,  the  equatorial,  rises, 
and  2  lower  currents  are  established  from  the  poles  !• 
equator,  and  2  upper  currents,  which  carry  back  the  air 


Grade. 


10 


0 


86 
K 


75 
90 
100 


reisure  in  Ibs. 

foirdupois  on 

»ch  sq.  foot. 

0.00 

0.02 

0.08 

0.75 

3.00 

6 
10 
18 


Calm. 

Very  light  breeze. 

Gentleljreeze. 

Fresh  wind. 

Strong  wind. 

High  wind. 

Gale. 

Strong  gale. 

Violent  gale. 

Hurricane. 

____  Most  violent  hurricane. 

Winds  may  be  grouped  in  3  classes—  namely,  constant, 
nfriorlital,  and  variable  ;  the  first  2  are  mainly  tropical,  the 
other  characterizes  the  temperate  and  cold  lats. 

Winds  are  the  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
in  the  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
motion  is  to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished  the  movement 
ceases  and  everything  settles  into  a  calm.  One  of  the  chief 
conditions  of  this  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is.  that  an> 
level  laver  should  have  the  same  density  at  all  points  ; 


aver  sou 

otherwise  the  denser  portions  flow  under  the  less  dense, 
the  lighter  rise  to  the  top.    Now  this  occurs  when 

At  the 


while 


we     e    ger    se  . 

different  parts  of  the  layer  are  unequally  heated.    At  the 
point  of  greater  warmth  the  air  expands,  becomes  lighter  ; 
then,  pressed  by  the  neighboring  layers   which  have  re- 
mainecl  colder  and  heavier,  it  rises  into  the  higher  layers 
until  it  reaches  a  stratum  of  equal  density  with  itselt.     J 
result  of  this  process  is  an  ascending  current  and  latera 
currents  rushing  from  all  sides  toward  the  spot  where  the 
temperature  is  higher.    Differences  in  the  moisture  o  f  the 
air  will  have  a  similar  effect,  for  moist  air  is  WterUM 
drv  air  of  the  same  temperature,  and  will  cause  an  ascen 
ing  current,  or  increase  the  ascending  power  of  one  already 
in  progress.    Moreover,  when  the  moisture  is  condensed 
into  rain,  its  latent  heat,  becoming  free,  adds  to  the  buoj- 


wever,  cae       es    currens    o    evae    ro         e     o- 
nal direction.    The  speed  of  rotation,  which  is  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles,  gradually  increase*, 
with  every  parallel,  to  the  equator,  where  it  is  over  Hd)0  in. 
an  hour.    The  masses  of  air  which  rush  toward  the  equator 
have  an  acquired  speed  of  rotation  less  than  that  of  the 
regions  toward  which  they  go.     At  each  step  they  are 
forced  to  assume  a  greater  velocity  :   hut  in  virtue  of  the 
law  of  inertia  they  find  themselves  a  little  behindhand,  that 
is,  a  little  farther  to  the  W.    These  siuce--Mve  ratafdatioM 
accumulating,  gradually  deflect  the  polar  current*  toward 
the  W.,  changing  them  into  a  N.  K.  wind  in  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere, and  a  S.  E.  wind  in  the  S.  hemisphere.    These  3 
polar  currents,  entering  the  tropical  zone,  become  those 
permanent  winds  blowing   nearly  from  the  E.  which  are 
called  trade-irind*.    Approaching  the  equatorial  zone.  • 
masses  of  air,  strongly  heated  by  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun,  ascend,  forming  there  a   broad   ZOH?  <>f  -<////„.  and 
return,  as  upper  currents,  toward  the  poles  to  supply  the 
constant  outflow  from  the  polar  regions.    The  same  cause 
makes  the  upper  currents,  which  set  from  the  equator  to- 
ward the  poles,  swerve,  but   in  the  opposite  way.    They 
arrive  successively  in  the  higher  lats..  with  a  velocity  of 
rotation  greater  than  that  of  the  parallel  which  they  enter, 
and  are  always  a  little  in  advance  of  the  earth's  motion  in 
each  place—  that  is,  always  more  and  more  to  the  K    Thus, 
the  returning  equatorial  currents,  when  descending  to  toe 
surface  of  the  earth,  become  the  S.  W.  winds,  so  prevailing 
in  N.  hemisphere,  and  the  X.  W.  winds  in  S.  hemisphere. 
This  circulation,  arising   from  constant  differences 
density  and  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphe 
has  its  counterpart  in  permanent  differences  in  the  avera*« 
i  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  various 
latitudes.    In  the  equatorial  regions  the  overflowing  of  the 
air  from  the  ascending  current  toward  the  poles  cans* 
diminution  of  its  mass,  and  consequently  a  low  barometei 
while  its  descent  about  lat.  30°  and  the  encounter  of  1 
extra-tropical  air  produce  in  that  latitude  an  accumula- 
tion and  a  belt  of  high  barometer.    The  constant  flow  < 
the  cold  air  from  the  polar  regions  is  manifested  by  a 
greater  barometric  depression  within  the  Arctic  circle 

mmls  of  the  Tropical  JfegfoM.-The  all-prevailing  current* 
of  air  between  the  tropics  are  the  trade-  winds  which  1 
the  whole  yr.  round  in  the  same  direction,  and  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  zone.    Wherever  they  blow  the  >ky  is 
cloudless  and  serene,  the  temperature  even  and  m«>dei 
and  the  atmosphere  without  tempests.     The  trade-wmds 
occupy  from  20  to  22  degrees  of  hit.  on  each  side  of 
equator,  forming  2  belts-the  X.  E.  and  the  s. 
wind.    They  blow  with  entire  regularity  only  on  the  ope 
sea  their  course  and  character  elsewhere  being  modified 
by  continental  relief  and  other  local  influences. 

Zone  of  Equatorial  Co/ww.-The  width  of  this  zone  of  calms, 
which  separates  the  2  great  bodies  of  the  N.  t.  and 
trade-winds,  is  not  uniform,  but  vanes  on  an  average  from 
4"  to  6»  in  lat.    It  is  wider  in  the  E.  nart  of  the  A  t  oces 
probably  because  the  force  of  the  trade-winds  ^broken  l,> 
the  neighboring  continents.    It  is  wider  again  during  tl 
summer,  especially  in  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  the  In 
!  perature  of  the  extensive  continental  sur  ace^  which  ,  draw* 


w 

erred  that  in  the  Atlantic,  more  than  in  the 


j.anu  and  Sea  Bretz&.—As  an  example  from  nature,  let  us 
see  what  takes  place  on  an  island  alone  in  the  m 
ocean.    In  proportion  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon, 
the  island  becomes  warmer  than  the  neighboring  sea    Th 
respective  atmospheres  participate  in  these  unequa tern 
peratures ;  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea  rushes  from  all  directions 
b  the  form  of  a  *=a  breeze,  which  makes  itself  felt  alone  tl  e 
whole  coast,  and  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  of 'the  isUml 
will  ascend  into  the  atmosphere.    During  the  night  it  is  the 
reverse.     The  island  loses  heat   by  radiation    and  coo 
quicker  than   the  sea.     Its  atmosphere,  having   becom 
heavier,  flows  into  that  of  the  sea  m  the  form 
breeze;  and  this  interchange  lasts  until  thejb  "I*™^ 
and  consequently  the  density,  of  the  2  atmospheres  nase 
again  become  the  same.    The  same  again i  occurs or .  a ^great 
scale  between  an  entire  continent  and  the  ocean,  betw een 
the  tropical  regions  and  the  temperate  ^P£**£*™2 
To  each  difference  of  temperature,  ra^BfSfTJJfttate 


e  Pacific,  between  4°  and 


equator  having  a  higher  tempera  ire  a  u  "^"^tmos- 
afly  diminishing  as  we  ad^^^ted  and'  constantly 
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the  continents  of  Asia  and  Australia,  also  all  along  the  E. 
coast  of  Asia,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  W.  coast  of 
S  Amer.,  of  Mex.,  and  Central  Amer. 

in/if/*1  of  tlu  Tf>nt*rate  fityioiis.—lf  the  tropical  zone  is 
that  of  coiistant  and  periodical  winds,  the  temperate  regions 
are  those  of  variable  winds,  for  all  the  year  round  they  mow 
alternately,  without  apparent  rule,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  horizon.  Two  winds,  however,  in  our  hemisphere— the 
N  E.  and  S.  W.— are  more  steady,  and  so  prevailing  that 
they  may  be  called  the  normal  winds  of  the  middle  lats. 
The  N.  E.  in  Europe,  or  the  N.  W.  in  E.  N.  Amer.,  cold  and 
dry,  is  the  polar  wind  deflected  by  the  earth's  rotation  ;  the 
S  W.,  warm  and  moist,  is  the  returning  upper  equatorial 
current,  which  gradually  descends  and  reaches  the  surface 
about  the  30th  degree  of  lat.,  blowing  from  the  S.  W.  The 
polar  or  equatorial  winds,  flowing  side  by  side,  or  one  above 
the  other,  but  in  contrary  directions,  encounter  each  other, 
each  constantly  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Their  fierce 
battles  are  our  never-ceasing  storms ;  our  lats.  their  battle- 
field. They  control  the  weather.  The  S.  W.  equatorial 
brings  us  heat,  cloudiness,  and  rain  ;  the  polar  winds,  clear 
sky,  dry,  cold,  bracing  air,  and  sunshine.  The  science  of 
the  winds  is  the  science  of  the  weather. 

Influence  of  Wind*  and  Marine  Currents  on  Isothermal  Linen. 
—The  circulation  of  the  winds  just  explained,  together  with 
that  of  the  great  marine  currents,  warm  and  cold,  equa- 
torial and  polar,  which  follow  the  same  general  course,  and 
add  their  influence,  enable  us  fully  to  understand  the  re- 
markable deviations  of  the  isothermal  lines  from  the  par- 
allels (see  description  of  them  under  CLIMATE),  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  temperature  of  places  situated  in 
similar  lats. 

In  the  N.  hemisphere  all  heating  influences,  winds  and 
waters  coming  from  the  equatorial  regions,  take  their 
course  towardthe  N.  E.,  and  benefit  the  W.  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Amer.,  which  are  the  warm  coasts.  All  cooling 
influences,  winds  and  waters  from  the  polar  regions,  are 
directed  to  the  S.  W.,  and  cool  the  E.  coasts  of  Asia  and 
N.  Amer.,  which  are  the  cold  coasts.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
S.  W.  equatorial  winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream  travel  together 
toward  the  N.  E.,  and  along  their  path  the  isothermals  are 
pushed  far  to  the  N.  Moving  on  the  warm  surface  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  winds  take  up  a  part  of  its  heat  and  spread 
it,  with  their  own,  over  W.  Europe.  They  add  thus,  from 
this  double  source,  a  large  share  to  the  temperature  due  to 
its  lat.,  and  make  Europe  the  warmest  continent  of  the 
temperate  lats.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  warm  Asiatic 
Gulf  Stream  or  Japanese  Current  is  so  far  removed  that  it 
has  lost  its  heat  when  its  waters,  after  a  long  circuit,  return 
from  the  N.  and  glide  along  the  coasts  of  N.  Amer.  As  the 
equatorial  winds  alone  have  an  influence,  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  only  J4  of  what  it  is  in  Europe.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  continents,  removed  from  these  warming  influ- 
ences, the  isothermal  lines  bend  again  toward  the  equator. 
In  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  domain  of  the  waters,  the  ma- 
rine currents  have  the  greatest  sway.  In  the  Atlantic,  the 
S.  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current,  running  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  carries  a  tropical  temperature  far  beyond 
the  tropics,  while  the  cold  Antarctic  current  reduces  the 
heat  of  the  Peruvian  coast  down  to  that  of  the  temperate 
lats.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  in  S.  Afr.  The 
warm  equatorial  current  of  Mozambique  gives  to  the  coast 
of  Natal  a  tropical  temperature,  while  the  Antarctic  waters 
in  their  northward  course  cool  the  W.  coast  of  the  Cape 
Land.  (For  storms,  etc.,  see  STORMS,  HURRICANES,  AND 
CYCLONES.)  A.  GUYOT. 

Wind'sor,  town  of  Eng.,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  is  an  anc.  borough,  but  has  undergone 
much  alteration  of  late  yrs.,  owing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  castle.  High  st.  is  the  best  part  of  the  town,  in  which 
are  situated  the  parish  ch.,  a  modern  structure  of  late  much 
improved,  and  the  town-hall,  covering  a  railed-in  space  used 
as  a  corn-market,  and  consisting  of  a  quaint  chamber  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  other  apartments  for  municipal 
purposes.  Pop.  12,273.  (See  WINDSOR  CASTLE.) 
Windsor,  Mo.  See  APPENDIX. 

Windsor,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R.  and  Conn.  River, 
contains  a  library  and  the  State  prison.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1699 : 
1880.  2175.  including  1696  in  v. 

Windsor  Castle  is  built  upon  a  chalk  hill  near  the 
river  Thames,  about  22  in.  from  London.  William  the  Con- 
queror built  a  Norman  edifice  on  the  spot,  but  no  part  of 
the  existing  castle  can  be  identified  as  coeval  with  his  time. 
The  most  anc.  portions  are  the  Garter  and  Caesar  towers. 
These  towers  were  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  II., 
and  III.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  S.  ambulatory  of 
the  Dean's  Cloister,  a  door  behind  the  altar  in  St.  George's 
chapel,  and  the  remains  of  Domus  Regis  in  the  N.  of  the 
chapel.  The  Norman  gateway  near  the  keep,  the  groining 
of  the  Devil's  Tower  and  King  John's  Tower,  and  the  Dean's 
Cloister  pertain  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  St.  George's 
chapel  was  built  by  Edward  IV.,  the  choir  roof  by  Henry 
VII.,  the  outer  gateway  of  the  lower  ward  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  buildings  from  the  Norman  gate  to  the  state  apart- 
ments, including  the  library,  were  raised  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Thus,  some  materials  are  here  afforded  for  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  castellated  arch,  in  Eng.  from  the  13th 
to  the  16th  century.  But  the  castle,  as  it  now  appears,  is 
almost  entirely  the  creation  of  George  IV.'s  reign.  The 
arch.,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  preserving  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  an  anc.  fortress,  transformed  it  into  a  royal  resi- 
dence replete  with  all  the  accessories  of  modern  luxury 
and  splendor.  Its  hist,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  that  of  the 
successive  kings,  royal  families,  and  courts  of  England. 

Windsor  Locks,  on  R.  R.  and  Conn.  River,  Hartford 
CO.,  Conn.    Pop.  tp.  1870.  2154  ;  1880,  2332. 
Windward  Inlands.    See  ANTILLES. 
Wine  and  Wlne-ftlaktng.   By  wine  is  usually  under- 
stood the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  although  the  name 
is  occasionally  applied  also  to  fermented  beverages  derived 


from  other  fruits.  Its  preparation  dates  from  the  most  anc. 
times.  Grapes  to  be  used  in  wine-making  should  be  fully 
ripe ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  juice  is  deficient  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  and  especially  poor  in  sugar. 
When  the  weather  permits,  the  grapes  are  often  allowed  to 
become  over-ripe  to  such  extent  as  to  make  them  appear 
to  be  wilted  ;  they  then  yield  less,  but  sweeter  wine  (Aits- 
bruch-icein,  Ger.).  Finally,  in  S.  countries  (Sp.,  It.,  Gr.)  wine 
is  frequently  made  from  grapes  fully  dried,  or  raisins,  the 
requisite  water  being  added  in  crushing  and  pressing. 

Stemming  and  Crushing.— In  the  making  of  white  wines, 
the  berries  are  mostly  either  picked  off  by  hand  or  separated 
by  means  of  an  implement  resembling  a  coarse  comb.  The 
berries  are  then  crushed  by  passing  them  between  ribbed 
rollers,  set  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  any  kernels.  In  the 
manufacture  of  red  or  tinted  wines  the  bunches  themselves 
are  fed  on  the  crushing-mill,  or  are  crushed  by  treading 
with  clogs  or  sandals  or  pounding  with  wooden  pestles. 

Pressing. — This  is  effected  by  means  of  presses  of  every 
variety  of  pattern,  from  the  primitive  lever  and  wedge  press 
to  the  hydraulic  ;  and  even  the  centrifugal  process  has  been 
successfully  used.  When  the  "  first  run  "  has  been  sepa- 
rately received,  the  pressed  juice  constitutes  the  "  second 
run,"  while  the  pressed  residue  is  the  "pomace,"  which  is 
thereafter  utilized  for  the  production  of  inferior  wine,  vin- 
egar, or  brandy. 

Composition  of  Grapes  and  Must.— The  grape-berries  con- 
tain from  12.6  to  22.9  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters,  2.5  to  7.0 
of  insoluble  matters,  and  from  70.0  to  85.0  of  water.  The 
mineral  (ash)  ingredients  range  between  0.4  and  0.5  per 
cent.,  of  which  &  or  more  are  soluble,  and  therefore  pass 
into'the  must.  The  ash  of  must  varies  from  0.25  to  0.4  per 
cent,  of  its  weight ;  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  this  ash  con- 
sists of  alkali  (chiefly  potash).  Kernels  contain  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  of  ash,  chiefly  earthy  phosphates  and  carbon- 
ates. The  proximate  ingredients  of  must  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  :  sugar,  in  the  form  of  grape-sugar  or  glu- 
cose ;  gum,  and  dextrine  ;  vegetable  acids— tartaric  (sometimes 
racemic),  malic,  citric;  albuminoids;  tannin;  coloring-mat- 
ter ;  volatile  aroma,  pre-existing  chiefly  in  the  husks  of  some 
kind  of  grapes,  distinct  from  the  wine  flavor  and  "bou- 
quet;" ash  ingredients— potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alum- 
ina, iron,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  silica. 

Grape-sugar  may  be  considered  the  most  important  in- 
gredient of  must,  its  amount,  together  with  that  of  the 
vegetable  acids,  being  usually  the  index  to  the  commercial 
value  of  the  product.  Of  all  known  fruit-juices,  grape- 
must  contains  the  largest  amount  of  sugar.  In  fermenta- 
tion the  sugar  is  partially  or  wholly  transformed  into  about 
half  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  rest  being  given  off  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  dioxide  (carbonic  acid).  Beside  common 
alcohol,  there  are  formed  succinic  acid,  glycerine,  and  a 
number  of  aromatic  ethereal  compounds,  whose  presence 
and  quantity  materially  influence  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
The  acids  of  must  rank  next  in  importance  to  sugar.  Their 
amount  varies  from  0.5  to  1.02  per  cent.  Of  the  special 
nature  of  the  albuminoids  of  must  we  know  but  little.  Their 
amount  varies  from  0.24  to  0.83  per  cent.,  and  their  presence 
exerts  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  fermentation 
and  keeping  qualities  of  wine.  Tannin  is  not  present  in  the 
pure  juice,  but  occurs  largely  in  the  husks  of  some  kinds  of 
grapes,  as  well  as  in  the  steins  and  kernels.  Hence,  close 
crushing  and  pressing,  and  still  more  the  presence  of  the 
whole  pomace  during  fermentation,  cause  the  wine  to  be 
rich  in  tannin. 

Fermentation  and  Ripeniny  of  Wint.— The  process  of  fer- 
mentation naturally  subdivides  into  2  periods— (1)  That  of 
violent  fermentation,  during  which  the  temperature  rises 
considerably,  a  lively  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  and  most 
of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol.  Its  duration  is  from 
24  hours  to  as  many  days— usually  10  to  14.  (2)  The  after- 
fermentation  of  the  cleared  liquid,  without  perceptible  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  and  without  a  very  definite  limit, 
lasting  through  3  or  4  months,  during  which  the  action  is 
completed,  and  a  further  deposition  of  lees  takes  place. 

Sparkling  Wines.— Ordinary  "  still "  wines  retain  only  so 
much  of  the  gas  generated  in  fermentation  as  to  impart  to 
them  a  refreshing  quality,  which  soon  vanishes  on  exposure 
to  the  air;  the  wine  becomes  "flat."  Sparkling  wines,  of 
which  champagne  is  the  type,  effervesce  on  account  of  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  them  under  press- 
ure. This  gas  is  generated  in  a  second  fermentation  pro- 
duced in  the  young  wine,  subsequent  to  after-fermentation, 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  (when  necessary)  yeast-form- 
ing matter  (gelatine).  This  is  effected  in  strong  bottles 
tightly  corked,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  completed  the 
sediment  of  yeast  is  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the  inverted 
bottle  by  dexterous  manipulation. 

"Doctoring"  of  Wines.  —  Few  wines  reach  the  consumer 
as  they  result  from  the  processes  above  detailed.  It  is  the 
general  practice  to*  adapt  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
wines  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers  by  the  intermixture  of 
such  as  will  improve  each  other.  To  this  practice  no  reason- 
able objection  can  be  made,  since  from  beginning  to  end  in- 
telligent management  influences  the  nature  of  wine  nearly 
as  much  as  its  origin,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  just 
what  should  be  understood  by  "natural  wine." 

Classification  of  IVines.—  The  wines  of  commerce  may  in  a 
general  way  be  divided  into— (1)  dry  wines,  not  obviously 
sweet,  but  possessing  a  more  or  less  distinctive  and  high 
flavor—"  bouquet ;"  (2)  liqueur  or  sweet  wines,  permanently 
and  decidedly  sweet,  and  rich  in  alcohol,  with  but  little 
aroma,  mostly  from  S.  climates. 

Wines  of  France.— Fr.  produces  an  especial  abundance  and 
variety  of  red  wines  (clarets),  of  which  those  most  highly 
esteemed  are  grown  in  the  Bordelais  and  in  Burgundy, 
as  well  as  in  Dauphin6.  The  Bordeaux  wines  have  a  full, 
agreeable  bouquet,  a  good  deal  of  body,  are  spirited  yet  not 
heady,  with  a  pleasant  astringency.  The  Burgundy  wines 
are  rather  heavy,  oily,  less  astringent,  with  a  fine  peculiar 
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aroma.  PetUs  vins,  or  via  or/luunrf,  is  produced  in  all  but  8 
out  of  86  depts.  The  white  wines  of  Fr.  are  more  fiery  and 
have  more  body  than  the  Rhenish  wines.  Superior  dry 
wines  are  also  produced  in  the  S.  of  Fr.;  the  prin.  are  the 
liqueur  wines  of  Perpignan,  Languedoc  (Frontignan.  Lunel), 
Roussillon,  and  the  "  straw  wines  "  of  Dauphine  and  N.  Fr. 
Foremost  among  the  wines  of  Go-many  are  the  high  fla- 
vored, dry  Rhenish  wines,  grown  from  Alsace  down  to  Cob- 
lentz.  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Moselle  wines  resemble  those  of  the  Rhine  in  flavor,  but  are 
light  and  acid.  The  same,  to  a  less  degree,  is  true  of  the 
wines  of  Franconia.  The  wines  of  N.  Ger.  are  very  acid. 

Austria  is  second  to  Fr.  in  the  amount  of  wine  p'roduced, 
but  only  the  wines  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the  liqueur 
wines  of  the  Adriatic  provs.  are  somewhat  widely  known 
in  commerce,  and  the  aggregate  export  is  quite  small.  The 
sweet,  fiery,  and  aromatic  wine  of  Tokay  in  Hungary  is  by 
some  esteemed  even  above  that  of  Johannisberg  on  the 
Rhine.  Many  other  excellent  wines  are  in  high  local  repute. 
Italy  produces  abundance  of  wine,  largely  of  the  liqueur 
class ;  of  these,  the  wines  of  Asti,  Monte  Pulciano,  and  Fias- 
cone,  and  the  Lachrymas  Christi,  are  best  known. 

The  wine-production  of  the  Sp.  Peninsula  is  very  extensive 
and  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Among  the 
wines  exported,  the  best  known  are  those  of  Jerez 
("sherry"),  Malaga,  and  Oporto  ("port").  The  latter  is 
essentially  a  dry  wine,  mixed  to  suit  the  Eng.  market. 

Few  of  the  wines  of  Greece  enjoy  a  general  reputation  at 
present,  although  the  wines  of  Cyprus  and  Chios  are  still 
praised.  They  suffer  for  want  of  care  in  preparation. 

Of  American  wines,  those  of  Cal.  approach  most  nearly 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  being,  thus  far,  mostly 
fiery,  sweet,  and  heady,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  flavor. 
To  a  certain  degree  these  defects  can,  and  doubtless  will, 
be  remedied  by  judicious  selection  of  grape  varieties  and 
appropriate  treatment.  The  wines  of  the  States  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  made  from  Amer.  grapes,  bid  fair  to  rival  those 
of  Fr.  and  Ger.,  from  which  they  differ  in  possessing  more 
or  less  of  the  "foxy"  flavor  of  the  berries,  to  which  the 
European  palate  has  not  yet  become  accustomed.  [From 
oriff.  art.  in  J.'s  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD.] 

Wliie'brenner  (JOHN),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Mar. 
25,  1797,  became  a  minister  of  the  Ger.  Reformed  Ch.  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  but  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  views 
in  regard  to  revivals  seceded  from  that  Ch.  in  Oct.  1830.  and 
established  a  new  denomination  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Church  of  God,"  now  more  generally  known  as  "  Wine- 
brennerians,"  their  distinctive  ordinances  being  baptism  by 
immersion,  the  washing  of  feet,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
W.  edited  the  Ch.  Advocate  of  his  sect.  D.  Sept.  12,  1860. 
Wlnebrennerlaiis.  See  CHURCH  OP  GOD. 
Wines  (ENOCH  COBB),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hanover,  N.  J., 
Feb  17,  1806,  grad.  at  Middlebury  Coll.  1827 ;  took  charge  of 
the  Edge  Hill  School,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1833;  became  prof, 
of  langs.  in  the  Central  High  School  at  Phila.  1838 ;  was 
pastor  of  chs.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  Easthampton,  L.  I. ; 
became  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  1853; 
became  pres.  of  the  City  Univ.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1859 ; 
founded  the  National  Prison  Association  1870,  of  which  he 
became  sec. ;  went  to  Europe  as  a  rep.  of  the  U.  S.  govt. 
1871 ;  succeeded  in  convening  reps,  of  26  govts.  at  the  first 
International  Penitentiary  Congress  at  Lond.,  July  4,  18, 2, 
when  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  commission  which 
met  at  Brussels  1874,  at  Bruchsal  1875.  and  at  Stockholm 
1877.  Author  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Anc.  Hebs., 
etc.  D.  Dec.  10, 1879. 

Wln'field.  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Cowley  co., 
Kan.,  on  Walnut  River.  Pop.  1880  2844 

Wln'gate  (PAINE),  b.  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  May  14, 1.39, 
grad.  at  Harvard  1759;  was  ordained  Congl.  minister  at 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Dec.  14,  1763 ;  removed  to  Stratham, 
and  became  a  farmer  1771  ;  was  M.  C.  under  the  Confedera- 
tion 1787,  U.  S.  Senator  1789-93 ;  M.  C.  1793-95,  and  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  N.  H.  1798-1809.  D.  Mar.  7, 1838. 

Wiiia'fleld  (EowiN  MARIA),  b.  in  Eng.  about  15.0,  took 
part  in  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  Va.  under  the  paten 
Apr.  10,  1606 ;  sailed  with  the  first  company  of  emigran 
Dec.  19,  1606 ;  was  named  pres.  of  the  colony  by  the  sealed 
instructions  opened  on  shipboard ;  was  deposed  and  replac- 
ed by  Ratcliff ,  and  returned  to  Eng.  in  1608,  after  which  no 
further  details  of  his  life  are  known. 

Wliikelrled,  wink'el-reet,  von  (ARNOLD  STRUTH\  de 
cided  by  his  patriotic  self-sacrifice  the  battle  of  Sempach 
July  9,  1386,  in  which  a  small  Swiss  force  was  engaged l  with 
a  large  Aus.  army.  By  gathering  the  lances  of  Aus.  ha  ber- 
diers  into  his  body  and  Wring  them  down  to  the  ground 
he  effected  a  breach  in  the  Aus.  line,  through  which  the 
Swiss  made  the  attack.  ,  „  _  .  ~ 

Win'lock  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  Feb.  6, 
1826  grad  at  Shelby  Coll.  1845 ;  was  employed  at  the  obsei 
vatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  computers  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  1852 ;  became  prof,  of  math,  in  tne  u.  s.  £<. 
1857;  was  employed  at  the  Naval  Observato7  at  "^j' 
D.  C.,  and  at  the  Naval  Acad.  at  Annapolis,  Md.  .became 01 
rector  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Ph 
prof,  of  astron.  in  Harvard  1865;  conducted  expeditions  to 
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212  sq.  m.    It  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  N 

Wlnnemuc'ca,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Humbol 

POWlnS?nlpeg,  cap.  of  Manitoba,  Canada;  also  known  as 


in  the  N.  part  to  3  m.  at  the  narrows  toward  its  S.  end.  It 
receives  at  its  S.  end  Red  River,  upward  of  T."*i  m.  long  by 
its  very  t»rtii<>us  course.  Toward  its  S.  end  the  river  Win- 
nipeg enters,  coming  from  the  E.  S.  E.  Lake  \V.  is  about 
9000  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  is  TNI  ft.  above  the  - 

Winnipeg  River  has  its  source  in  the  outlets  of  Lake 
Sal  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Hows  circuit  ously  in  a  N  W. 
direction,  entering  Lake  Winnipeg  toward  its  S.  K.  extrem- 
ity. It  is  520  m.  long,  and  delivers  about  as  much  water  into 
Lake  Winnipeg  as  the  Saskatchewan,  though  not  draining 
half  the  area,  having  about  3  times  the  vol.  of  the  Red  River. 
Lac  des  Milles  Lacs  and  other  lakes,  upper  waters  of  the 
W.  R.,  offer  a  line  of  navigation  of  great  capacity  as  an  out- 
let of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  On  its  lower  course  the 
W.  receives  English  River,  about  310  m.  long.  On  the  \v. 
side  of  the  middle  of  Lake  Winnipeg  it  receives,  through 
Little  Saskatchewan  River,  the  waters  of  Lake  Manitoba, 
135m.  long,  and  Lake  Winnepegoose,  118  m.,  forming  with 
Red  Deer  River,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  a 
tributary  514  m.  long,  presenting  an  interior  extent  of  navi- 
gation of  considerable  value. 

WlimlplKeogee  (win-e-pe-saw'ke)  Lake  lies  between 
Carroll  and  Belknap  cos.,  N.  H.  It  is  of  irregular  outline. 
and  has  an  extreme  length  of  85  m.  and  a  breadth  varying 
from  1  to  10  m.  It  is  studded  with  picturesque  islands. 
Area,  175  sq.  m.;  elevation,  472  ft. 

\Vlminborougli,  S.  C.  See  APPENDIX. 
Wino'iia,  city  and  R.  R,  centre,  cap.  of  Winona  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Miss.  River.  The  first  white  settle 
ment  made  in  this  place  was  in  1851  ;  in  1857  a  city  g<  >vt  .  \\  as 
organized.  Since  that  period  the  growth  of  the  place  has 
been  steady  and  permanent.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  soldiers' 
orphans'  home,  a  State  inst.,  and  also  of  the  first  State  nor- 
mal school  of  Minn.,  and  has  a  public  library.  Lumber  tad 
grain  are  among  the  leading  staples  of  trade.  Pop.  1870, 
7192  :  1880,  10,208. 

Wliiooakl,  Vt.    See  APPENDIX. 
\Viiift'low  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Droitwich,  Worcestershlr 
Eng     Oct  19,  15»5,  became  Imbued  with  the  doctrines  ( 
Puritanism,  and  having  made  the  ac9iiaintance  of  I 
John  Robinson,   pastor  of  the  "Pilgrim"  ch.  at  Leyden, 
joined  his  congregation  1617:  embarked  in  the  Mayflower 
1620;  was  one  of  the  party  which  explored  the  coasts  of 
Cape  Cod  and  discovered  the  port  of  Plymouth  ;  married 

marriae  in  1 
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Mrs.  Susannah  White,  being  the  first  marriage  in  1 
offered  himself  as  a  hostage  to  Massasoit.  curing  him  o 
severe  illness,  thereby  assuring  his  friendship ;  wrote  a  nar- 
rative of  his  visit  to  the  Indians  ;  made  a  voyage  to  E 
agent  of  the  colony  1623,  returning  with  a  supply  of  nece 
saries  and  the  first  cattle  ;  was  chosen  goy  1633,  again 
and  a  third  time  1644:  went  to  Eng.  for  the  last  t  me 
when  he  was  influential  in  the  formation  of  the     Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  N 
remained  in  Eng.  during  the  Protectorate  and  in  Ifl 
one  of  3  corns  sent  by  Cromwell  to  direct  an  expedition 
against  the  Sp.  settlements  in  the  W .  I.    D  May  8,  MBS. 

Winslow  (FORBES  BENIGNCS),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b  I 
Eng     n  Aug.  1810,  a  descendant  of  the  Mass.  W  Inslows , 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  early  life;  commenced  the  study  of 
med  at  New  York  ;  grad.  at  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  Lond  , 
1885  •  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Aberdeen ;  commenced 
Dractice  in  Lond  ;  gave  special  attention  to  Insanity  ;  was 
Let  somian  lecturef  to  tne  Med.  Society  of  L 
opened  a  private  asylum  at  Sussex  House  Hammersi 
and  subsequently  another  in  Lond  :  founded  in  18 
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Sewin»l«w  (JosuH),  son  of  Gov.  Edward,  b.  at  Marsh- 
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field,  Mass.,  in  1629,  became  commander  of  the  Marshfield 
military  company  1652 ;  captured  Alexander,  the  son  of 
IfattMOlt,  1656;  became  major  and  commander-m-clnef  ot 
the  colonial  forces  1658 ;  was  chosen  deputy  1657.  and  one 
of  the  corns,  of  the  united  colonies  1658,  to  which  post  he 
was  annually  re-elected  until  1670 :  served  several  yrs.  as 
a-^istant  gov  ,  and  was  gov.  from  1673  until  his  death,  in- 
cluding the  period  of  King  Philip's  war.  D.  Dec.  18,  1680. 

Wliitilow (MYRON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Hub- 
bard,  b.  at  WHliston,  Vt.,  Dec.  11,  1789,  grad.  as  valedic- 
torian at  Middlebury  Coll.  1815,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  1818 ;  sailed  for  Ceylon  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  June  1819;  labored  there  17  yrs. ;  founded  the  Madras 
mission  1H37  ;  was  pres.  of  the  important  native  coll.  estab- 
lished at  that  city  in  1840 ;  translated  the  Bible  into  Tamil : 
pub.  educational  and  religious  books  in  that  lang. ;  wrote 
largely  for  the  Missionary  Herald  and  other  European  and 
Amer.  periodicals;  prepared  A  Comprehensive  Tamil  and 
EIXJ.  DM.  of  IHrjIi  ami  Low  Tamil,  a  work  of  a  highly  orig- 
inal character.  D.  Oct.  22,  1864. 

Wlu'sted,  R.  R.  June.,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  62  m.  N 
of  Bridgeport  and  26  m.  N.  W.  of  Hartford.  The  borough 
contains  the  2  v.  of  Winsted  and  W.  Winsted  ;  has  fine  water- 
power  and  sundry  manufactures.  Pop.  1880,  1805. 

Wlii'ston,  cap.  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.  (near  Salem  sta. 
on  R.  R.),  130  in.  N.  W.  of  Raleigh.  An  extensive  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  fruit.  Pop.  1870,  443 ;  1880,  2854. 

Winston  (JOHN  ANTHONY),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  in 
1812,  settled  in  1834  in  Sumter  co. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  1839-40,  and  again  1842,  and  of  the  senate  1843-52, 
being  pres.  of  the  latter  body  1845-48 ;  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business  at  Mobile  1844 ;  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  Baltimore  convention  of  1848,  where  he  was  leader  of 
the  Ala.  Democracy ;  gov.  of  Ala.  1853-56 ;  was  delegate  to 
the  Charleston  convention  of  1860,  and  was  placed  on  the 
Douglas  electoral  ticket ;  went  as  com.  to  La.  in  1861 ;  raised 
the  8th  Ala.  inf.  in  the  Confed.  service ;  commanded  it  as 
col.  at  Yorktown  and  on  the  Peninsula,  being  distinguished 
at  Seven  Pines ;  was  chosen  to  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention 1865,  and  elected  in  1866  U.  S.  Senator,  but  not  ad- 
mitted to  a  seat.  D.  Dec.  21,  1871. 

Winston  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Va.  in  1746,  marched  to  the  W. 
frontier  against  the  Indians  1760;  removed  to  Stokes  co., 
N.  C.,  1766  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  ;  raised  a 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  major,  1766 ; 
marched  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  with  whom  he  made 
a  treaty  1777  ;  had  various  actions  with  the  Tories  of  N.  C. ; 
commanded  the  Amer.  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain  ;  was  M.  C.  1793-95.  and  again  1803-07.  D.  1814. 

Wln'ter,  that  season  of  the  yr.  which  begins  with  the 
shortest  day,  Dec.  21,  and  ends  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
Mar.  21.  In  the  S.  hemisphere  the  W.  months  are  June, 
July,  and  Aug.,  and  in  the  tropical  zone  the  rainy  season 
corresponds  to  the  winter. 

"Winter  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  15, 1836, 
was  ed.  in  Boston ;  grad.  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar;  in  1856  lectured  on  literary 
subjects;  pub.  poems,  entitled  Queen's  Domain,  in  1858; 
went  to  New  York  in  1859,  and  became  book  reviewer  on 
Saturday  Press  ;  was  dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York  Albion 
1861-66  ;  for  5  yrs.  managing  ed.  and  literary  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Review  ;  in  1865  became  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Wrote  Life  of  Edwin 
Booth,  1872,  and  of  Henry  Irving,  1885. 

WIn'terfoerry,  a  name  applied  to  several  Amer.  shrubs, 
forming  a  sub-genus  of  the  Ilex  or  holly,  and  more  partic- 
ularly designating  the  black  alder  (Ilex  verticillata),  which 
ranges  from  5  to  12  ft.  high,  grows  on  edges  of  swamps,  and 
bears  an  abundance  of  brilliant  crimson  berries. 
Wliitergreeii.  See  GAULTHERIA. 
Wlii'tergreen,  Oil  of,  or  Oil  of  Gaultberla,  an 
aromatic  liquid  contained  in  the  leaves  of  Gaulthena  pro- 
cumbtns (partridge-berry,  wintergreen,  deer-berry,  tea-berry, 
mountain  tea),  also  in  Betula  lenta  (sweet  birch),  and  proba- 
bly in  the  roots  of  Polygala  paucifolia.  Spiraea  tilinaria.  Spi- 
raea lobata,  and  Gaulthena  hispidula.  It  is  colorless  when 
freshly  prepared,  but  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  or  red- 
dish hue  ;  possesses  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste  and  a  charac- 
teristic and  very  agreeable  odor ;  has  a  greater  density  than 
any  other  of  the  essential  oils  (1.173),  and  boils  at  412°  F. 

Wln'ter's  Bark  [named  from  Capt.  John  Winter,  who 
first  brought  it  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1579],  the 
bark  of  Drimys  Winteri.  a  magnoliaceous  evergreen  shrub 
which  grows  from  Cape  Horn  northward  through  the  Andes. 
It  is  pleasantly  aromatic,  and  was  once  considerably  em- 
ployed in  med.  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 

Wln'terset,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  la.,  42  m 
from  Des  Moines,  was  incorporated  in  1857.  Pop  1870. 
1485  ;  1880,  2583. 

Wlntbrop,  Me.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wlii'throp  (FITZ-JOHN),  F.  R.  S..  eldest  son  of  Gov. 
John  of  Conn.,  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Mar.  14.  1638,  was  ed. 
in  Eng. ;  held  a  commission  under  the  Protector  Richard 
Cromwell  1658 ;  returned  to  Conn,  about  1670 ;  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  1671  ;  served  as  major  in  King  Philip's  war ; 
was  one  of  the  council  of  Gov.  Andros  1686 ;  became  a 
magistrate  in  Conn.  1689  ;  maj.-gen.  of  expedition  against 
Que.  1690;  highly  efficient  agent  of  Conn,  in  Lond.  1693-98: 
gov.  of  Conn,  from  1698  until  his  death,  Nov.  27,  1707. 

WInthrop  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  son  of  Prof.  John,  b.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1752,  erad.  at  Harvard  1769;  was  librarian 
there  1772-87 ;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
where  he  was  wounded  1775 ;  was  for  some  yrs.  chief-justice 
of  the  Mass,  court  of  common  pleas  and  register  of  probate. 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.  Wrote  A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Several 
Scriptural  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist  and  An  Attempt 
toArrange,  in  the  Order  of  Time,  Script.  Prophecies  yet  to  be 
Fulfilled.  D.  Sept.  26,  1821. 
Wlntbrop  (JOHN),  b.  at  Groton,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  Jan.  12, 


1587  (O.  S.),  wased.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  graduating 
about  1605 ;  studied  law  ;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  18 ;  was  chosen  gov.  of  the  "  Company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  N.  Eng."  Oct.  20,  1629 ;  was  the  leader  of 
the  great  emigration  of  the  following  yr.,  when  he  sailed 
from  Yarmouth  Apr.  7,  1630,  in  the  Arbella,  with  some  900 
colonists,  in  a  fleet  of  17  vessels ;  wrote  on  board  the  Ar- 
bella his  treatise  A  Modell  of  Christian  Charity ;  landed  at 
Salem  June  12,  1630 ;  soon  removed  to  Charlestown ;  se- 
lected the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (now  Boston)  as  the  site 
of  the  capital  town  of  the  colony,  and  settled  there  Sept.  7, 
1630 ;  visited  Plymouth,  and  established  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  govt.  of  that  colony  ;  acquired  in  the  same  yr. 
the  island  in  Boston  harbor  known  as  Governor's  Island ; 
was  annually  re-elected  gov.  until  1635;  gov.  1637-40  and 
1641-43,  deputy  gov.  1644-45,  and  gov.  from  1646  until  his 
death.  Mar.  26,  1649. 

Wlntbrop  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Groton,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  Feb.  12,  1606,  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll., 
Dublin,  1625 ;  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London  ; 
came  to  Mass.  1631 ;  was  chosen  a  magistrate  1633,  and 
settled  at  Ipswich  Mar.  1633 ;  went  to  Eng.  the  same  yr. ; 
obtained  a  commission  under  the  grant  to  Robert  Rich,  earl 
of  Warwick,  by  virtue  of  which  he  founded  a  settlement  at 
Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  Conn.  River.  Nov.  1635 ;  built  a 
fort  there  and  acted  as  gov. ;  removed  his  family  from  Bos- 
ton to  Pequot  Harbor  1645,  and  founded  New  London ;  was 
chosen  a  magistrate  of  Conn.  1651,  after  the  union  of  Say- 
brook  to  that  colony ;  was  chosen  gov.  of  Conn.  1657,  and 
annually  re-elected  through  life ;  went  to  Eng.  1661 ;  ob- 
tained from  Charles  II.  a  charter  uniting  Conn,  and  New 
Haven  in  one  colony,  under  himself  as  gov. ;  represented 
Conn,  at  Boston  1676  and  the  cong.  of  the  united  colonies. 
D.  Apr.  5.  1676. 

Wlntbrop  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  great-grandson  of 
Gov.  John,  b.  at  Boston  Dec.  19,  1714,  grad.  at  Harvard  1732  ; 
was  Hollis  prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  that  inst. 
from  1738  until  his  death  ;  made  accurate  observations  of 
the  transit  of  Mercury  1740,  and  that  of  Venus  Jan.  6,  1761, 
making  for  the  purpose  on  the  latter  occasion  a  voyage  to 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland ;  was  several  yrs.  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Middlesex  co. ;  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  1773-74,  and  a  firm  advocate  of  political  liberty. 
Wrote  A  Lecture  on  Earthquakes,  Two  Lectures  on  Comets,  Re- 
lation of  a  Voyage  from  Boston  to  Newfoundland  for  the  Ob- 
servation of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  etc.  D.  May  3,  1779. 

Wliitbrop  (ROBERT  CHARLES),  LL.D.,  son  of  Thomas 
Lindall,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  1809,  grad.  at  Harvard 
1828 ;  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster  1828-31 :  was  a  Whig 
member  of  the  Mass,  legislature  1836-40,  and  speaker  of  the 
House  1838-40 ;  M.  C.  1841-42  and  1843-50 ;  was  speaker  of 
the  30th  Cong.  1847-49 ;  delivered  an  address  before  the 
N.  Eng.  Society  of  New  York  1840,  and  the  official  oration 
at  Wash.,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  July  4,  1848 ;  wrote  the  official  oration  read 
at  its  dedication,  Feb.  21, 1885  ;  was  pres.  of  the  Mass.  coll.  of 
electors  1848 ;  U.  S.  Senator,  by  executive  appointment,  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Webster  1850-51 ;  delivered 
at  Boston,  Nov.  23,  1853,  an  oration  on  Archimedes  and 
Franklin,  which  gave  rise  to  the  statue  of  Franklin  in  that 
city  ;  was  the  orator  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
that  monument  Sept  17,  1856 ;  was  pres.  of  the  Mass.  His- 
torical Society  1855-85. 

Wluthrop  (THEODORE),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept. 
22,  1828,  grad.  with  honors  at  Yale  1848 ;  accompanied  Lieut. 
Strain's  expedition  and  made  other  explorations  of  S.  and 
Central  Amer. ;  studied  law  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  was  admit- 
ted to  the  New  York  bar  1855  ;  joined  the  famous  7th  regi- 
ment of  New  York  on  its  entering  the  national  service  Apr. 
1861 ;  was  major  in  New  York  volunteers  ;  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  as  his  military  sec.,  and 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  an  assaulting  column  in  the  earli- 
est formal  engagement  of  the  war,  at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  June 
10,  1861.  Wrote  Cecil  Dreeme,  etc. 

Wliitbrop  (THOMAS  LINDALL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  Mar.  6.  1760,  was  great-grandson  of  Gov.  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.  (1606-76) ;  grad.  at  Harvard  1784 ;  settled  at 
Boston  ;  became  a  successful  merchant  and  a  scientific  agri- 
culturist ;  was  a  member  of  many  literary  and  scientific 
societies  ;  pres.  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Society,  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Amer.  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
was  lieut.-gov.  of  Mass.  1826-32.  D.  Feb.  22,  1841. 

Wliithrop  (WAITSTILL),  son  of  Gov.  John  of  Conn.,  b. 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1642,  became  a  member  of  Gov. 
Andros's  council  and  of  that  of  1692 ;  maj.-gen.  of  Mass,  mi- 
litia ;  judge  of  admiralty  and  chief- justice  of  the  superior 
court  of  Mass.  D.  Nov.  7,  1717. 

Wlii'yaw  Bay,  in  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C.,  receives  the 
waters  of  Waccamaw,  Pedee,  and  Black  rivers.  It  is  14  m. 
long  and  2  m.  in  average  breadth. 

Wire  and  Wire-Drawing.  The  manufacture  of 
wire  depends  upon  the  ductility  of  metals— that  is  to  say, 
upon  their  property  of  being  drawn  out  into  attenuated 
form.  This  property  is  quite  different  from  a  capacity  for 
working  under  the  hammer— copper,  which  is  third  among 
the  metals  in  the  order  of  its  malleability,  being  sixth  in 
ductility.  Gold,  however,  stands  first  in  both  properties, 
and  silver  stands  second  in  both.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  these  were  the  first  metals  from  which  wire  was 
made.  The  first  wire  was  fabricated  by  beating  the  metal 
into  thin  sheets,  then  cutting  these  into  narrow  strips  or 
slivers,  which  were  afterward  rounded  by  hammering  or 
filing,  one  or  both.  Such  wire  was  woven  into  fabrics  with 
an  admixture  of  textile  material— literally,  the  cloth  of  gold. 
The  date  when  silver  was  first  made  into  wire  is  uncertain, 
the  earliest  that  can  be  fixed  being  the  time  of  the  later 
Gr.  emps.  It  was  doubtless  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury that  the  draw-plate,  with  graduated  holes  or  dies,  which 
still  remains,  and  probably  always  will  remain,  the  chief 
appliance  in  the  manufacture  of  wire,  was  first  invented  or 
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brought  into  use.  Wire  was  at  first  manufactured  with  the 
draw-plate  entirely  by  hand,  but  at  an  uncertain  date,  proba- 
bly before  the  yr.  1400,  a  machine,  the  inventor  of  which  is 
unknown,  was  made  to  operate  by  water-power 

Wire  for  industrial  purposes  is  for  the  most  part  made 
of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  Steel,  brass,  and  copper  wire 
are  also  largely  made,  the  methods  of  the  manufacture  being 
substantially  the  same  as  with  iron.  But  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  making  wire  of  the  precious  metals  still  form  an 
important  though  inferior  branch  of  the  art.  What  is 
known  in  later  days  as  gold  wire  has  an  exterior  of  gold 
and  a  core  of  silver,  being  made  by  forming  a  cylindric 
ingot  of  silver  and  coating  the  latter  with  gold.  This  com- 
pound ingot  is  gradually  reduced  in  size  by  means  of  the 
draw-plate,  first,  through  a  hole  slightly  smaller  than  the 
original  diameter  of  the  ingot ;  then  through  another  still 
smaller,  and  so  on  until  the  requisite  reduced  diameter  is 
reached.  The  finest  wire  ever  made  is  made  by  first  cover- 
ing a  platinum  wire  with  solid  silver.  This  compound  wire, 
platinum  within  and  silver  without,  is  then  reduced  in 
diameter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  wire  with  the  sil- 
ver core  just  referred  to.  This  compound  wire  may  be  thus 
brought  down  to  a  diameter  of  about  '  /30o  part  of  an  inch. 
Assuming  a  platinum  core  to  be  '/,n  the  whole  diameter, 
this  core  will  be  attenuated  to  the  '/3ooo  part  of  an  inch. 
This  fine  compound  wire  being  then  dipped  into  hot  nitric 
acid,  the  silver  is  dissolved  and  the  inner  core  of  platinum 
remains.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  wire,  rods  of  the  re- 
qviisite  tough  quality  of  metal  are  rolled  into  rods  at  the 
rolling-mills ;  these  rods  are  bent  in  coils,  and  these  are 
placed  in  large  tumbling  boxes  or  rotating  cylinders  with 
water  and  gravel,  in  order  that  the  abrading  action  exerted 
thereby  may  detach  the  scale  from  the  rods.  The  rods  are 
then  passed  through  the  successively  diminishing  holes  of 
the  draw-plate — for  example,  10,  15,  30,  or  more  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  attenuation  required.  [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'#  Univ.  Oyc.,  by  PROF.  JAMES  A.  WHITNEY,  LL.B.) 

Wire-Worm,  a  term  applied  to  certain  myriapods  and 
to  the  larva?  of  various  beetles,  but  properly  restricted  to 
the  tough,  light-brown,  cylindrical  larvae  of  various  species 
of  elaters,  family  Elaterldae.  These  beetles  are  well  known 
to  most  persons  under  the  popular  names  of  "spring- 
beetles,"  "click-beetles,"  "skip-jacks,"  " snapping-bugs," 
etc.— names  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  power  which 
the  insects  have  of  jumping  with  a  clicking  noise  when 
placed  on  their  backs  upon  any  hard  surface.  These  beetles 
are  elongated  in  form,  and  have  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
prothorax  produced  into  an  acute  spine,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  lateral  movement.  The  back  is  convex  and  the  legs 
short,  so  that  without  the  peculiar  jumping  power  they 
would  be  unable  to  recover  the  natural  position  when  once 
laid  on  the  back.  If  carefully  examined  beneath,  an  acute 
spine  is  found  to  proceed  from  the  fore  breast  (prosternum), 
and  to  be  received  at  will  into  a  groove  in  the  middle  breast 
(mesosternum).  Placed  on  the  back,  the  insect  lowers  the 
head  till  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  upon  which 
it  lies,  and  the  spine  is  entirely  thrown  out  of  its  groove  ; 
then  by  suddenly  jerking  the  head  upward  the  spine  is 
thrown  back  into  the  groove  with  a  clicking  noise  and  suf- 
ficient violence  to  cause  the  elastic  body  to  rebound.  The 
family  comprises  a  number  of  genera,  and  many  species 
which  vary  much  in  size,  though  averaging  about  Vfi  of  an 
inch.  The  prevailing  color  is  brown,  but  a  few  are  jet  black 
and  others  speckled  with  white.  The  eggs  from  which  these 
worms  hatch  are  soft,  pale,  and  broadly  oval.  They  are 
generally  laid  loosely  in  the  ground,  and  the  newly  hatched 
worm  is  invariably  pale.  The  worms  are  from  1  to  3  yrs. 
attaining  full  growth,  according  to  the  species. 

The  W.  -  W.  are  about  the  greatest  insect  pests  of  the 
farmer.  In  this  country  the  crops  most  affected  are  wheat 
and  Indian  corn.  The  remedies  proposed  and  adopted  to 
counteract  their  injuries  are  innumerable.  As  W.-W.  cannot 
subsist  on  the  soil,  and  as  they  mostly  require  about  3  yrs.  to 
come  to  full  growth,  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  to  pre- 
vent their  injuries  is  to  fallow  the  land  for  1  yr.  In  a  small 
plot  of  ground  they  may  be  trapped  by  strewing  on  the  sur- 
face sliced  potatoes,  turnips,  lettuce,  or  other  succulent 
vegetables.  Being  unusually  fond  of  these,  the  worms  eat 
into  them,  and  while  doing  so  may  be  collected  and  de- 
stroyed. Fall  ploughing,  by  which  the  worms  are  exposed 
to  their  natural  enemies,  especially  birds,  at  a  time  when 
most  insect-life  is  sluggish,  and  submersion  where  feasible, 
are  two  of  the  most  practicable  ways  of  destroying  them 
scale.  Rape-cake  was  very  stronglj 


on  a  large 

mended  in  Eng.  30  yrs.  ago. 


gly  recom- 

The  worms"  have  a  great  par- 

tialityTof  it,  and  are  supposed  to  die  from  eating  it.  \Vhile 
I  consider  that  this  last  opinion  is  founded  on  incorrecl 
observation,  the  cake  may  be  made  to  kill  them  by  being 
mixed  with  Paris  green.  Thus  poisoned  and  spread  m 
lumps  over  a  field  from  which  domestic  animals  can  be  ex- 
cluded, it  will  probably  prove  the  best  of  all  the  remedies, 
and  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  manure,  {from  ong.  an.  m 
«/.'.<  I'liir.  t'yc.,  by  C.  V.  RILEY,  M.  D.] 

Wirt  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bladensburg,  Md..  Nov.  8, 
1772,  studied  law ;  commenced  practice  in  Culpeper  and 
Albemarle  cos.,  Va.,  1792  ;  settled  near  Charlottesville,  \  a., 
1795;  removed  to  Richmond  1799;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at 
Norfolk  1803,  and  pub.  in  the  Va.  Amis  his  f™™"*1?^' 
ters  of  a  British  Spy;  returned  to  Richmond  180b  ,sa  in  ine 
house  of  delegates  1807-08;  was  appointed  J--^-a">;  ,('' 
the  dist.  of  Va.  1816 ;  was  atty.-gen.  of  the  L.  S.  \^\'-fJ,-^}' 
livered  at  Wash,  a  discourse  commemorative  of  the •death 


limrricttr  of  Pa/rick  Henry.    D.  Feb.  18,  1834. 

Wlscas'set,  seaport,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Linco .In  co. 
50m.  N.  E.  of  Portland,  has  a  fine  harbor     Prim  business, 
commerce,  ship-building,  manufacturing,  and  farming.   Pop. 
tp.  1870,  1977  ;  1889,  1847. 


Wisconsin,  one  of  the  N.  W.  States  of  the  upper  Miss. 

Valley,  be- 
tween • 
and 47°  N. lat., 
and  86°  53'  and 
92°  53'  W.  l<.n. 
It  is  bounded 
X.  by  Lake 
Superior.N.K. 
by  the  upper 
peninsula  of 
Midi..  K.  by 
Lake  Mich.', 

8  £    !mT;'£4ffMi7mL  V2  £        \\.  f.y  la!  and 

Minn. ;  great- 
est length 
from  N 
302  m. :  great- 
est breadth, 
258  m. :  area, 
66,040  sq.  m. 
or  35,866,600 
acres. 

Topography. 
— W.    has    no 

mts. :  there  are  2  watersheds,  the  highest  in  the  X.  portion 
of  the  State,  known  as  the  Iron  range  of  hills,  which  divides 
the  tributaries  of  the  Miss,  from  the  waters  which  flow  into 
Lake  Superior;  the  other  watershed  is  in  the  s.  ;m<l  central 
portions  of  the  State.  E.  of  the  central  meridian,  and  divides 
the  tributaries  of  the  Miss,  from  the  streams  falling  into 
Green  Bay  and  Lake  Mich.  In  the  S.  \V.  part  of  the  State, 
in  Dane  and  Grant  cos.,  are  elevations  called  "  mounds,"  or 
considerable  height.  The  affluents  of  the  Miss,  drain  V§  of 
the  State,  and  the  general  slope  is  S.  W. 

/?«;>/•>•,  Lakta,  Kt< .— The  rivers  which  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  Lake  Superior  are  the  Montreal,  Bad  River,  Bois 
Brule,  and  St.  Louis.  The  Menomonee,  Peshtigo.  Oconto, 
Pensaukee,  and  Fox  or  Neenah  rivers  run  into  Green  Bay. 
The  last  named  is  a  very  important  stream,  passim;  so  near 
the  Wis.  River  that  a  canal  1%  m.  long  connects  the  •-'.  and 
navigation  is  possible  between  Green  Bay  and  the  Mi- 
River.  The  Kewaunee,  Two  Rivers  (E.  and  W.  Twin i.  Man- 
itowoc.  Sheboygan,  and  Milwaukee  empty  into  Lake  Mich. 
The  Miss,  forms  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
receives  within  the  State  the  St.  Croix,  Cbtppewa,  Buffalo. 
Trempealeau,  Black,  and  Wis.  rivers,  as  well  as  several 
smaller  streams.  The  Rock.  111..  Fox,  and  Des  Plaincs 
rivers,  all  directly  or  indirectly  tributaries  of  the  Mis<.  in 


of  them  of  great  beauty.  Aside  from  Lakes  Superior  and 
Mich.,  Lake  Winnebago  is  the  largest.  Around  Madison. 
the  cap.,  are  4  very  beautiful  lakes.  Green  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Mich.,  extends  far  into  the  State. 

Mae > -Hlogij.—  The  minerals  of  the  State  are  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  in  a  metallic  state,  found  in  small  quantities  :  2  or  3 
ores  of  silver,  8  ores  of  copper.  9  of  iron.  3  of  /.inc.  4  of  lead, 
2  of  arsenic,  2  of  manganese.  7  varieties  of  crystallized 
quartz.  3  of  hornblende.  2  of  feldspar,  dolomite,  and  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  and  phosphates  of  lime,  fluorspar, 
fluorite,  potter's  and  porcelain  clays,  talc  or  steatite,  s.-r- 
pentine,  chlorite,  garnet,  epidote,  tourmaline,  laumonite, 
leonhardite,  stilbite.  crysocolla.  and  numerous  other  rare 
minerals  of  scientific  importance,  together  with  petroleum, 
asphaltum,  peat,  and  valuable  building-stones.  Amethyst, 
camelian,  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  garnet,  and  malachite 
are  among  its  precious  stones,  and  gypsum,  graphite,  kaolin, 
steatite,  and  ashestos  among  its  economic  minerals 

Soil  and  ret/elation.— The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the 


W  is  parti;-  prairie: though  under  cultivation  it  produces 
a  fair  amount  of  timber  and  fruit  tr- 

Zoo/oov  -The  elk  is  occasionally  found,  and  fleers,  i>< 
beavers  the  fisher,  wolf,  otter,  wild-cat,  and  porcupine  are 
not  uncommon  •  while  the  rabbit,  squirrel,  striped  gopher. 
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4:33  Ibs..  valued  at  §899,118.    The  wool  clip  of  1880  yielded 

^  Farm  Atfimals.-In  1880  W.  had  £52.428  horses.  7136  mules 
and  asses,  1.129,141  cattle,  1,330.807  sheep,  1.128,835  swine. 

Manufactures.— There  were,  in  1880,  7674  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  $73,881.802  capital,  employing  57.109 
hands  ;  wages.  $18.814,917 ;  total  value  of  products,  $128,2o5,- 
480  In  1881.  102,029  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced. 

RaUiwtdf.— There  were  in  operation  in  W.,  Jan.  1,  1882, 
3442  m.  of  R.  K.,  costing  $174,198,117,  with  $7.783,364  net 


N.  \V.,  899m.,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  W.,  276  m. 
and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha,  341  m.  The  Wis.  Cen- 
tral is  328  m.  long. 

Finance*.— The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  taxation 
was,  in  1881— real  estate,  $351,3:22,946  ;  personal,  $96,482,022  ; 
total.  $447.804,968.  Rate  of  State  tax,  $1  on  $100,  producing 
in  1882,  $449,281.  State  debt,  1882,  $2,252,057 ;  aggregate  in- 
debtedness. State,  co.,  and  municipal,  1880,  $11,875,992.  Total 
taxation,  State  and  local,  1880,  $5,753,966. 

Commerce.— The  shipping  of  W.  in  1882  embraced  261  sail- 
ing and  145  steam  vessels— 91,883  tons.  Its  lake  commerce 
is  very  large,  and  its  R.  R.  transportation  still  greater.  Mil- 
waukee is  a  port  of  entry,  importing  in  1881  goods  valued  at 


national  banks,  with 

i,000  capital,  $2,330,563  circulation,  $2,629,500  U.  S.  bonds 

to  secure  circulation,  and  $12,827,88(5  aggregate  deposits. 
There  were  also  29  State  banks  and  trust  cos.,  with  $982,117 
capital  and  $5,204,869  deposits,  and  79  private  bankers,  with 
$4,901,882  deposits.  There  were  6  local  insurance  cos. 

Education.— Number  of  children  of  school  age  (4-20  yrs.) 
in  1880,  483,227,  of  whom  299,514  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  with  average  daily  attendance  of  185,276.  Total  ex- 
penditure for  public  schools,  $2,163,845,  of  which  teachers' 
salaries  required  $1,570.997.  There  are  8  univs.  and  colls., 
with  103  instructors  and  1401  students,  receiving  for  tuition 
$62,676.  The  Univ.  of  Wis.,  at  Madison,  has  a  liberal  en- 
dowment. There  are  4  excellent  normal  schools. 

Churches.—  The  Lutheran  Ch.  leads,  with  458  chs.,  256  min- 
isters, and  60,000  members  ;  the  M.  E.  has  478  chs.,  306  min- 
isters, and  32,395  members  ;  the  R.  Cath.,  470  chs.,  340  priests  ; 
Congl.,  196  chs.,  167  ministers,  and  14,000  members.  Twenty- 
five  other  denominations  have  from  2  to  120  chs.  each. 

Population.— In  1870,  1,054.670  ;  1880,  1.315,497  (white  1,309,- 
618,  colored  5879,  including  16  Chi.  and  3161  Indians). 


COUNTIES. 

*Ref. 

Pop.  1870.   Pop.  1880.     COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Adims 

6-D 
2-C 
3-B 
2-C 
ft-F 
5-B 
8-B 
5-F 
3-C 
4-C 
6-D 
7-C 
7-D 
6-E 
4-F 
2-B 
4-B 
4-C 
3-E 
6-E 
7-C 
7  D 
C-E 
7-D 
5-C 
7-E 
6-D 
7-F 
5-F 
6-B 
7-C 
3-E 
3-D 
6-F 
4-D 
4-F 
6-D 
7-F 
6-C 
4-F 
5-E 
6-F 
5-B 
4-A 
3-A 
5-D 
3-C 
7-F 
7-C 
7-E 
6-D 
3-C 
4-E 
6-F 
4-A 
4-C 
5-B 
6-C 
7-E 
3-B 
6-F 
7-F 
6-E 
6-D 
5-E 
6-D 

6,601 
221 
538 
344 
25,168 
11,123 
706 
12,335 
8,311 
3,450 
28,802 
13,075 
53,09ti 
47,035 
4,919 
1,1/4 
9,488 
10,769 

6,741 
1,559 
7,  (124 
564 
34,078 
15,528 
3,140 
16,632 
15,491 
10,715 
28,065 
15,644 
53,233 
45,931 
11,645 
655 
16,817 
19,993 

Friendship  
Ashland 

137 
tp.     951 
183 
495 
7,464 
1,244 
101 
1,132 
3,982 
1,050 
4,346 
2,777 
10,324 
4S4 
1,199 
tp.     655 
2.589 
10,119 
267 
T',094 
1,069 
8,293 
241 
1,547 
1,427 
2,115 
1,013 
5,039 
1,050 
14,505 
1,372 

Ashland  

Barron  
Barfield  

Buffalo!;.'!;!!!!!! 
Burnett              .      .  . 

Bavfield  
Green  Bay  

Grantsburg  
C  Hilton 

Calumet  

Chipmm-a  
Clark            

Chippewa  Falls... 
Neillsville  
Portage  

Crawford.'!!!!!!!! 

Dane  

Prairie  duChien... 
Madi*on 

Dodge  

Sturgeon  Bay  

Douglas  

Eau  Claire..'" 

Eau  Claire.... 
fFlorence  

Florence 

Fonddu  Lac  
Grant  

46,273 
37,979 
23,611 
13,195 
24,544 
7,687 
34,040 
12,372 
13,147 
10,128 
20,297 
22,659 

33,364 

5,885 

8,056 
89,930 
16,550 
8,321 
18,430 
15,564 
4,659 
9,958 
3,422 
10,634 

86,740 
15,731 
39,030 
83,860 

UN 

31,749 
11,035 

10,732 
18,645 
25,972 

23",9"l9 
28,274 
15,639 
11,279 
37,279 
3,912 

46,859 
37,852 
21,729 
14,483 
23,628 
13,285 
32,156 
15,582 
13,550 
15,807 
27,073 
21,279 
685 
2,011 
37,505 
17,121 
8,929 
8.908 
138,537 
21,607 
9,848 
28,716 
15,461 
6,226 
17,7-14 
10,018 
17,131 
785 
30,922 
18,174 
38,823 
28,729 

I0",37i 
34,206 
18,956 
2,311 
17,189 
23,235 
26,249 

w'.iii 

28,957 
20,955 
12,687 
42,740 
8,981 

Fond  ilu  Lac  

Green  Lake.... 
Iowa.     .   . 

Dartford  

Dodgeville  
Black  River  Falls  . 
Jefferson  

Jackson  
Jefferson  

Kewaunee  

Kenosha  

LaCrosse  
LaKayette  
Langtade  

LaCrosse  

Darlington  
Antigo..   . 

Manitowoc  
Marathon.        .   . 

Merrill  
Manitowoc  
Wausau  
Marinette...."!!!;; 
Montello  , 
Milwaukee  
Sparta  

6,367 
4,277 
2,750 
394 
115,587 
2,387 
4,171 
8,005 
1,386 
212 
432 
311 
4,449 
170 
16,031 
1,227 
9,018 
3,266 

"890 
7,3H 
2,298 
504 
267 
762 
1,121 

1  ,273 
2,969 
1,392 
295 
15.748 
1,350 

Marinette  
Marquette  
Milwaukee  
Monroe  
Oconto  

Outagamie  
Ozaukee  

Appleton  
Port  Washington.. 
Arkansaw  

Pepin  
Pierce  . 

Polk  

Osceola  Mills.... 
Stevens'  Point  
Phillips  
Racine  
Richland  Centre... 
.Tanesville  

Price?.. 

Racine.... 
Richland  

Rock  

tSawyer  

Sheboyfran  
St.  Croix  
Taylor  
Trempealeau  

Baraboo  
Hayward.  

Shebovgan  
Hudson  
Medford... 

Whitehall.... 
Viroqim  

fWashburn  
Washington  
Waukesha  

Waupaca  

Shell  Lake  
West  Bend... 
Waukesha.... 

£=•::::::: 

Oshkosh  

Waushara.  .  . 

Winnebago  

Total  

Grand  Rapids  

1,054,670 

1,315,497 

*  Reference  for  location  of  counties.    See  map  of  Wit.  and  Mich.,  in  article 
MICHIGAN. 
t  Organized  since  census  of  1880. 


Principal  Cities  and  Towns,  Pop.  1880.— Milwaukee,  115,587; 
Racine.  16.031 ;  Oshkosh,  15,748  ;  La  Crosse,  14,505  ;  Fond  du 
Lac,  13,094 ;  Madison  (cap.).  10,324 ;  Eau  Claire,  10,119 ; 
Janesville,  9018  ;  Appleton,  8005  ;  Watertown,  7883  ;  Green 


3266  ;  Ripon,  3117;  Waukesha.  2969. 

History.— The  first  white  settlement  in  W.  was  made  at 
Green  Bay  in  1639  by  the  Fr.  It  was  under  the  laws  of 
Canada ;  but  in  1796  the  U.  S.  annexed  it  for  purposes  of 
govt.  to  the  N.  W.  Terr.,  ceded  by  Va.  and  other  States  to 
the  U.  S.  In  1809  it  was  included  in  the  Terr,  of  111.,  as  then 
formed  ;  in  1818.  when  111.  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  W.  was  annexed  to  Mich.  Terr.  The  Indians  became 
troublesome,  and  the  Black  Hawk  war  ensued  in  1832. 
They  removed  to  reservations  beyond  the  Miss.  July  3, 
1836,  a  Territorial  govt.  was  organized,  which  at  first  in- 
cluded a  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich.,  the  whole  of 
Minn,  and  la.,  and  that  part  of  Dak.  lying  E.  of  the  Mo.  and 
White  Earth  rivers.  On  the  admission  of  Mich,  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  a  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  was 
set  off  to  her,  and  when  the  Terr,  of  la.  was  formed,  it  in- 
cluded all  the  region  W.  of  the  Miss.  The  first  effort  to 
procure  the  admission  of  W.  to  the  Union  as  a  State  was 
made  in  1846.  A  convention  was  held  in  that  yr.,  and  a 
const,  drafted.  Cong,  passed  an  act  admitting  the  State 
under  this  const,  in  1847,  but  the  people  rejected  the  const, 
on  account  of  some  objectionable  features.  Another  con- 
vention was  called  Dec.  15,  1847,  which  submitted  a  new 
const. ;  this  was  ratified  in  Mar.  1848,  and  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  act  of  Cong.  May  29,  1848. 

Governors. 
TERRITORIAL.  IE.  Salomon  (acting) . .  1862-63 

Henry  Dodge 1836-11  James  T.  Lewis 1863-66 

James  D.  Doty 1841-44  'Lucius  Fairchild 1866-72 

N.  P.  Tallmadge 1844-45 JC.  C.  Washburn 1872-74 

Henry  Dodge 1845-48, William  H.  Taylor....  1874-76 

STATE.  [Harrison  Ludington..  1876-78 

Nelson  Dewey 1848-51  William  E.  Smith 1878-82 

Leonard  J.  Farwell...  1851-53  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk....  1882-87 
William  A.  Barstow..   1853-55 

Coles  Bashford 1855-57 

Alex.  W.  Randall 1857-61 

Louis  P.  Harvey 1861-62 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOFFORD^. 

Wisconsin  River  rises  in  Lake  Vieux  Desert  (which 
is  partly  in  Mich,  and  partly  in  Wis.).  flows  in  a  generally  S. 
course  to  Portage  City,  Wis.,  where  it  turns  to  the  S.  W.  It 
reaches  Miss.  River  4  m.  below  Prairie  du  Chien.  Breadth 
at  its  mouth,  1800  ft. ;  elevation.  600  ft.  Its  length  is  over 
600  m.  It  is  navigable  200  m.  to  Portage  City,  whence  a  short 
canal  leads  to  Fox  River. 

'Wisconsin,  University  of,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
incorporated  in  1838  and  organized  in  1848.  In  1849  a  pre- 
paratory dept.  was  established,  in  1850  the  univ.  was  for- 
mally opened,  in  1851  the  first  coll.  classes  were  formed,  and 
in  1883-84  the  univ.  comprised  38  instructors  and  388  students. 
Cong,  in  1838  granted  46,080  acres  of  land  to  the  Terr,  of 
Wis.  for  the  support  of  a  univ..  and  in  1854  it  made  another 
grant  of  46,080  acres  of  land.  In  1866  the  univ.  also  received 
those  240,000  acres  of  land  which  Cong,  had  granted  to  the 
State  in  1862  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school, 
and  in  1867  it  was  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  grant.  The  univ.  comprises  a  coll.  of  letters, 
consisting  of  a  dept.  of  anc.  and  a  dept.  of  modern  classics ; 
a  coll.  of  arts,  consisting  of  a  dept.  of  general  science,  agri- 
culture, civil  engineering,  niining  a_nd  metallurgy,  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  military  science ;  a  school  of  law, 
organized  in  1868,  of  whose  faculty  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  members  ;  and.  finally,  a  sub-freshman  and  a  post- 

fraduate  course.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  the 
tate,  and  all  depts.  are  open  to  women. 

Wls'dom,  Book  of,  called  by  the  Septuagint  "  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,"  was  considered  canonical  by  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Ch.,  who  believed  that  Solomon  was  its 
author,  and  by  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  Prot.  generally  consider  it 
apocryphal.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Gr.  by 
some  Alexandrian  Jew,  probably  not  far  from  200  B.  c. 

"Wise  (DANIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  Jan.  10, 
1813,  came  to  the  U.  S.  1833 ;  became  a  minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Ch. ;  was  ed.  of  The  Sunday  School  Messenger,  Ladies'  Pearl, 
The  R.  7.  Temperance  Pledge,  and  ZiorCs  Herald ;  was  corre- 
sponding sec.  of  the  Meth.  Sunday  School  Union  and  Tract 
Society  1856-72,  and  became  ed.  of  The  Sunday  School  Ad- 
vocate and  of  all  the  Sunday  school  and  tract  publications 
of  the  M.  E.  Ch. 

"Wise  (HENRY  ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Drummondtown,  Ac- 
comae  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1806,  grad.  at  Washington  Coll.,  Pa., 
in  1825 ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  practised  with  great  success ; 
was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1833,  and  re-elected  successively 
until  1843.  By  many  he  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  the  House  at  that  time.  In  1843  Pres.  Tyler  nom- 
inated him  as  minister  to  Fr.,  but  his  nomination  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  as  minister 
to  Brazil ;  this  appointment  was  confirmed,  and  for  3  yrs.  he 
represented  his  country  at  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1855  he  was 
triumphantly  elected  gov.  of  Va.  He  continued  in  office 
until  after  the  John  Brown  raid  in  1859.  Mr.  W.  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  policy  of  secession  in  1860,  but  went 
with  his  State,  and  took  the  commission  of  brig. -gen.  in  the 
Confed.  service,  which  position  he  held  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  D.  Sept.  12,  1876. 

Wlse'man  (NICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Seville,  Sp.,  Aug.  3,  1802,  of  Irish  parents :  ed.  at  Waterford, 
at  Durham  Coll.,  and  in  the  Eng.  coll.  at  Rome,  where  he 
grad.  1824;  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  1825;  became 
prof,  of  Oriental  langs.  in  the  Rom.  univ.,  and  vice-rector 
of  the  Eng.  coll.  1827 ;  was  advanced  to  the  rectorship  1828 ; 
returned  to  Eng.  1835 ;  established  with  O'Connell  the  Dublin 
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Her  if  w,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  R.  Cath.  doc- 
trines at  St.  Mary's.  Moorfields,  during  Lent,  1836;  main- 
tained a  polemic  on  the  "  Real  Presence  "  with  Dr.  Turton, 
bp.  of  Ely,  and  pub.  several  able  works  in  advocacy  of 
Rom.  Catholicism  ;  lectured  at  Rome  during  Lent,  1837,  at 
which  time  he  induced  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  to  appoint  several 
additional  vicars  apostolic  in  Eng. :  was  consecrated  bp.  of 
Melipotamos  in  partibHsinfldelvim  1840  ;  became  in  the  same 
yr.  pres.  of  St.  Mary's  Coll..  Oscott ;  visited  Rome  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  1847,  and  gave  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  measure  then  preparing  for  the  restoration 
of  the  R.  Cath.  hierarchy  hi  Eng. ;  was  appointed  pro-vicar 
apostolic  of  the  Lond.  dist.  1848,  and  vicar  apostolic  on  the 
death  of  Bp.  Walsh  1H49;  was  summoned  to  Rome  Aug. 
1850 ;  aided  in  preparing  the  "  apostolic  letter  "  of  Sept.  29, 


Witch-Hazel,  a  X.  Amer.  shrub,  the  //  r-gin- 

ica  of  the  order  Hamamelacea?.  Its  blossoms  appear  very 
late  in  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  the  fruit 
matures  early  in  the  succeeding  autumn.  Like  the  true 
hazel  in  Europe,  its  twigs  are  employed  as  divining-rods, 
whence  the  name.  The  bark  is  employed  in  med. .and  joins 
somewhat  aromatic  to  astringent  and  sedative  qualities. 

Wlt'enagemot  [A.-S.  "  assembly  <>t  wise  men''],  the  old 
A.-S.  national  council,  the  great  court  of  justice  and  supreme 
legislative  body  of  the  Ens;,  nation  before  the  Conquest,  su- 
perior to  the  idr+emot  or  county  assembly,  and  itself  the 
offspring  of  the  primitive  folk-mot,  an  old  Germanic  inst. 


Wrote  MjUXures  on  me  wmtmivtt  utiween  m-it/ice  ana  aetr 

Religion,  The  Real  Presence,  FabMa,  or  the  Ch.  of  the  Cata 
comb*,  etc.    D.  Feb.  15,  1865. 

WIsh'art.  ^GEORGE),  b.  near  beginning  of  16th  century, 
began  preaching  doctrines  of  Ref .  in  Scot,  about  1535 ;  had 
to  flee  to  Eng.  about  1538 ;  returned  1543 ;  began  anew  to 
preach  at  Montrose,  Perth,  Ayr,  and  Dundee,  with  such 
effect  that  in  the  latter  town  the  populace  destroyed  the 
convents  and  chs.  of  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars ;  made  a 
preaching  tour  of  the  W.  cos. ;  was  arrested  by  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  at  Oriniston ;  was  tried  for  heresy  at  St.  Andrew's 
Feb.  28,  before  Cardinal  Beaton's  ecclesiastical  court,  com- 
posed of  several  bps.;  condemned  to  the  stake,  and  burned 
at  St.  Andrew's  Mar.  1,  1546. 

Wishart,  or  Wlseheart  (GEORGE),  D.  D..  b.  at  Tes- 
ter, E.  Lothian,  Scot.,  in  1609,  ed.  at  the  I'niv.  of  Edinburgh ; 
became  a  parish  minister  at  N.  Leith  and  at  St.  Andrew's ; 
refused  to  take  the  covenant  1639.  for  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  living  and  imprisoned  ;  made  his  way  to  New- 
castle Eug.,  where  he  preached,  and  was  captured  by  the 
Scot  army  Oct.  1644 ;  was  for  some  months  imprisoned  m 
the  common  jail  at  Edinburgh,  suffering  great  hardships  ; 
succeeded  in  joining  the  celebrated  royalist  leader  James 
Graham  marquis  of  Montrose,  to  whom  he  became  chap- 
lain •  escaped  to  the  Continent  1646 ;  returned  to  Scot,  in 
the  expedition  of  Montrose  1650,  and  narrowly  escaped 
sharing  his  fate  ;  became  chaplain  the  same  yr.  to  Elizabeth, 
the  ex-electress-palatine  and  titular  queen  of  Bohemia ;  ac- 
companied her  to  Eng.  at  the  Restoration  1660;  became 
rector  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of 
Edinburgh  June  1,  1662 ;  was  averse  to  the  intolerant  policy 
of  Charles  II.,  and  recommended  leniency  to  the  Covenant- 
ers Wrote  Hint,  of  the  Wars  of  Montrose.  D.  1671. 

Wls'ner  (MOSES),  b.  at  Aurelius,  N.  T.,  in  1818,  removed 
to  Mich  1839 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pon- 
tiac  1842 ;  became  prosecuting  atty.  for  Lapeer  co.  1843-4 
was  Rep.  gov.  of  Mich.  1859-61 ;  entered  the  army  as  col.  of 
the  22d  Mich.  Volunteers  1862.    D.  Jan  5,  1863. 

Wls'tar  (CASPAR),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Phila.  Sept.  13,  1,61  of 
Quaker  parents,  was  a  volunteer  nurse  in  the  hospitals  afl 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  was  thereby  induced  to  stiuly 
med  •  completed  his  med.  education  at  Edinburgh  1.86;  be- 
gan practice  in  Phila.  Jan.  1787 ;  was  prof,  of  chem  in  Phila. 
Coll  and  phys.  to  the  dispensary  and  hospital  1.89-92;  ad- 
junct prof  of  anat.  and  surgery  1792-1808 ;  thenceforth  sole 
prof  of  anat.  and  censor  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  from  1794  until 
his  death,  Jan.  22,  1818.  Wrote  A  System  of  Anatomy 

Wlsta'rla  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Caspar  ^  istar],  an 
interesting  genus  of  climbing  leguminous  shrubs  11. con- 
Kduana  a  native  of  China,  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
sparing  flowering  climbers.  'Wfrutewu  is  a  smaller  orna- 
mental species,  growing  wild  in  the  W.  and  S.  of ^the  t S. 

WItch'craft.    Closely  connected  with  the  speculations 
concerning  the  first  origin  of  evil,  the  true  constitution  of 
free  will   the  absolute  difference  between  good  and  bad 
etc    and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  independent  of 
the  remits of  these  speculations,  there  grew  upHnnn-  the 
Middle  Ages  a  view  according  to  which  the  wor^~ ,"-;;  ~-.r. 
ject  not  to  one  god,  but  to  two-namely,  God  and  the  devil , 
and  this  view  was  held  by  every  good  Chnstian Of  course, 
the  pious  and  devout  man  had  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these 
2  princes  was  the  mightiest,  but  as  little  did  he  doubt  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  and  for  any  man  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God  and  sell  his  immortal 
soul  to  the  devil    By  this  general  view  of  the  v,  orld  the  iaea 
of  witchcraft  was  f  ormed'as  a  supernatural  power  to  inflict 
ri Upases  and  miseries  of  all  kinds,  acquired  by  a  bargain 
with 'the  devifTfter  creeping  around  among :  people .for 
centuries  as  a  dumb  superstition,  the  belief  m  ^ .  finally 
burst  out,  in  the  15th  century,  into  an  open  mania.    In  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg  600  persons  were  burne d  or  hang  ec 
for  sorcery  in  the  course  of  4  yrs.,  and  900  in  the  bishopr  c  ot 
Wxirzburg    In  Geneva  500  persons  were  burned"^:     1 
in  1516.  and  1000  in  the  dist.  of  Como  in  ^-I"  England  , 
statute  of  Elizabeth  (1562)  made  W  a  capital  crime.   B 
frenzv  did  not  develop  fully  until  the  reign  of  J 
who  himself  wrote  a  treatise  on  demonology,  w  hi 
and  his  "witch-finders"  scoured  the  coumry  fro, 
to  the  other.    During  the  Long  Parl.  3000  P«*°'«  t. 
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f.iuue  11,  !.*-*-*.  i'ii i <~ i *"' i  .M  iii;M<ii'-i  i  *  * 'n . , » '.\. .  luvt ,  ?iudied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  printed  in  1613  a  vol.  of  metrical  satires  on 
the  manners  of  the  tune,  entitled  Abuse*  .Str<i>t  ami  \\'f>.ii>t, 
for  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea  prison  ;  pub. 
many  political  and  devotional  pieces  in  prose  and  verse; 
served  as  capt.  of  horse  and  quartermaster-gen,  of  a  regi- 
ment in  the  expedition  sent  by  Charles  I.  against  the  Seotch 
Covenanters  1639 ;  sold  his  estate  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
for  the  Parl.  1642 ;  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major ; 
was  made  by  Cromwell  "  maj.-gen.  of  all  the  horse  and  foot 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,"  at  the  Restoration  he  was  im- 
prisoned 3  yrs.  in  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  beinir  the  author 
of  a  "  scandalous  and  seditious  libel."  D.  May  2.  i>>;r. 

With'erlte,  a  mineral  carbonate  of  baryta,  named  after 
its  discoverer.  Withering.  Crystallization  right  rhombic  : 
almost  as  hard  as  fluor-spar ;  wnite,  sometimes  transparent ; 
rare,  so  far  as  known,  in  Amer. ;  one  locality  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ;  occurs  so  abundantly  at  Fallownekl.  Northumber- 
land, Eng..  as  to  be  mined  largely,  and  sold  for  making  plate 
glass  and  for  chemical  uses. 

With'ers  (JONES  MITCHELL),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ala., 
an  12,  1814,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1835 ;  served  on  the  staffs  of 
Jen.  B.  S.  Patterson  and  Gen.  Jessup,  commanding  the  Ala. 
volunteers  for  the  threatened  Creek  war  of  1836 ;  studied 
aw  at  Tuscaloosa  ;  acted  as  private  sec.  to  Gov.  C.  C.  Clay ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1838 ;  settled  at  Mobile  as  lawyer 
ind  commission  merchant  1841 ;  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
ature  1855 ;  was  mayor  of  Mobile  1856-61 ;  entered  the  Con- 
ed service ;  became  brig. -gen.  July  1861 ;  took  command  of 
he  defences  of  Mobile ;  was  appointed  maj.-gen.  early  in 
862 ;  had  command  of  a  division  at  Shiloh  Apr.«,  and  in  the 
V  army  organized  at  Tupelo  June  1862 ;  took  part  hi  the 
memorable  Ky.  campaign  :  was  distinguished  at  the  battle 
of  Stone  River  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  afterward  commanded  a 
dept.  with  head-quarters  at  Montgomery.  After  the  war  he 
became  editor  of  the  Mobile  Tribune. 

Withers  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D..  b.  m  Campbell  cp.,  ^a  , 
Sept.  18,  1821,  ed.  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  where  he  grad.  in  met. 
1841 ;  began  practice  at  Danville,  Va. ;  entered  the  Cpnfed. 
military  service  in  1861  as  major;  was  speedily  commission- 
ed col.  of  the  18th  Va.  regiment ;  was  severely  wounded  m 
one  of  the  battles  near  Richmond  18C2 ;  subsequently  co 
manded  the  military  post  at  Danville  ;  removed  to  Lyn< 
burg  1866;  edited  the Xev*  until  1868;  was  chosen  Presi- 
dential elector  at  large  1872,  lieut.-gov.  1873,  and  soon  after- 
ward U  S  Senator  for  the  term  1875-81. 

Wltii'erspoon  UOHN),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tester,  Had- 
dingtonshire  lE.  Lothian),  Scot.,  Feb  5,  I"-*-'- was  ed.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh  ;  was  parish  minister  of  Beith  m  the  W 
of  Scot.  1745-57  ;  joined  the  Pretender  with  a  corps  of  mil itia 
at  Glasgow ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  F 
bu  ;  released  after  2  weeks'  confinement  in  IK-nne  Castle ^ 
1768  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  N.  J.  at  Prince- 
ton  becoming  also  prof,  of  divinity  there  and  pastor  of 
the  ch-  was  in  1776  chosen  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  N.  J..  and  also  of  the  Continental  Cong. :  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec  of  Ind  and  of  t he Artie lesof 
Confederation ;  was  a  member  of  the  board 
visited  the  camps  to  inquire  into  and  ameliorate  the  concH- 
tion  of  the  troops ;  sent  his  only  son  to  war  in  which  he  b. 
came  a  major  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gennanto; 
opposed  in  Cong,  the  repeated  issues  of  paper  currency, 

showed  great  sagacity  in  anticipating  political  conti 
lencfes r  «Telectureson  moral  philos.  and*  rhetoric  at  the 
™5    of  which  he  greatly  raised  the  reputation  and  improv- 
ed the  financial  condition.    Wrote  OMtrahauMOeAa- 
tare  and  Extent  of  the  Legislative  Authority  of  ine  urn.  .ran., 

other  infamous  crime     (b)i ai< »-•  '"   as  ,;ot  to  understand 
unsound  mind.    d)  i   nurei '-"-.        ]elrislation.  parties  in 
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Wlt'tekiiid,  or  Widukiiid,  in  the  wars  between 
the  Sax  and  Charlemagne,  the  leader  of  the  Westphahan 
Sax  ,  as  Albion  was  of  the  Eastphalians.  When  most  of 
the  Sax.  chiefs  submitted  to  Charlemagne  at  the  Diet  of 
Pa.lerborn  (777),  W.  fled  to  Gotfred.  king  of  Jutland,  and 
with  aid  from  him  he  returned  in  778  and  renewed  the  war 
in  the  Rhine  countries.  But  W.  was  once  more  compelled 


the  A  Her,  but  this  cruelty  occasioned  a  general  rising:  of  the 
Sax  under  W.  and  Albion.  They  were  defeated,  at  Detmold 
and  on  the  Hase,  and  the  2  chiefs  fled  to  Holstein.  Never- 
theless, the  next  yr.  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  emp.  and  his  2  great  antagonists  ;  they  repaired  to  his 
camp  at  Attigny  in  Champagne,  and  were  baptized. 

Wittenberg.    See  APPENDIX. 

\V oii«l.  wod  LLat.  Isatis  tinctoria  ;  A.-S.  waud  ;  Fr.  guede 
or  pettO? Out,  Waid],  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  indige- 
nous in  Europe,  which  has  been  employed  from  the  times  of 
the  Koms.  for  dyeing  blue.  It  is  cultivated  in  Fr.  and  Ger. 
The  leaves  possess  a  pungent  odor  and  an  acrid  taste. 
These  are  either  simply  dried  and  sent  to  market,  or  are 
made  into  a  paste  by  grinding,  which  is  then  prepared  into 
balls,  allowed  to  undergo  fermentation,  and  dried. 

Wo'burn,  on  R.  R.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  from 
Boston,  was  founded  in  1640.  Prin.  industry,  manufacture 
of  leather,  a  tannery  having  been  established  here  as  early 
as  1673.  Has  an  acad.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  8560 ;  1880, 10,931. 

Wod'row  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scot.,  in  1679,  ed.  at 
Glasgow  Univ..  where  he  became  librarian,  and  became  in 
1703  minister  of  Eastwood,  Perthshire.  Wrote  a  Hist,  of  the 


who  gave  $100,000  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
endowing  a  coll.  for  literary,  classical,  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, to  be  located  in  his  native  dist.,  Spartanburg,  and  to 
be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Ch.  of  his  native  State,  South  Carolina."  The 
coll.  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  S.  C.  Dec.  16,  1851, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  to  organ- 
ize under  it  at  Newbury  C.-H.  Nov.  24,  1853,  when  they 
elected  a  pres.  and  4  profs.,  who  opened  the  inst.  for  regu- 
lar scholastic  exercises  Aug.  1,  1854. 

Wol'cot,  or  Wolcott  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  better  known  as 
PETER  PINDAR,  b.  at  Dodbrooke,  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1738  ; 
took  orders  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in 
Jamaica  1768,  but  soon  returned  to  Eng.  on  the  death  of  his 
patron  ;  spent  12  yrs.  at  Truro,  Helston,  and  other  towns  in 
Cornwall  as  a  phys. ;  discovered  the  merits  of  the  obscure 
painter  Opie,  with  whom  he  went  to  Lond.  1780 ;  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  poetical  productions,  mostly  satiri- 
cal, which  involved  him  in  many  quarrels.  His  attacks 
upon  the  king  were  so  effective  that  at  one  time  the  min- 
istry purchased  his  silence  by  the  payment  of  £300  per 
annum.  D.  Jan.  13,  1819. 

Wol'cott,  on  R.  R.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 3223 ; 
1880,  3731. 

Wolcott  (OLIVER),  LL.D.,  son  of  Gov.  Roger,  b.  at  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  Nov.  26,  1726,  grad.  at  Yale  1747 ;  served  as  a 
capt.  of  N.  Y.  volunteers  on  the  Canada  frontier  1748 ;  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Litchfield  co.  1751 ;  became  a  judge  of 
common  pleas  and  of  probate ;  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  1774-86 ;  com.  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  N. 
dept.  1775 ;  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Cong.  Jan.  1776  ; 
signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  commanded  as  maj.-gen.  the  14 
Conn,  regiments  raised  for  the  protection  of  N.  Y.  ;  joined 
Gen.  Gates  with  several  hundred  volunteers,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga ;  was  lieut.-gov.  of  Conn. 
1786-96,  and  gov.  1796-97.  D.  Dec.  1,  1797. 

Wolcott  (OLIVER),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  11,  1760,  grad.  at  Yale  1778 ;  served  as 
volunteer  to  repel  the  Brit,  attack  on  Danbury  1777,  as  vol- 
unteer aide  to  his  father  1779,  and  as  an  officer  in  the  com- 
missary dept.  1780-81 ;  was  employed  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  State  govt. ;  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  "  Hart- 
ford wits  ;"  was  comptroller  of  public  accounts  of  the  U.  S. 
1788-89,  auditor  of  U.  S.  treas.  1789-91,  comptroller  1791-95, 
sec.  of  the  treas.  1795-1800,  and  judge  of  U.  S.  circuit  court 
1801-02 ;  removed  to  New  York  1802 ;  was  a  merchant  there 
until  1812 ;  took  part  with  his  brother  Frederick  in  founding 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments  at  Wolcottville, 
near  Litchfield  ;  was  pres.  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention 1817,  and  gov.  1817-27.  D.  June  1,  1&33. 

Wolcott  (ROGER),  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1679, 
was  commissary  in  the  expedition  of  1711  against  Canada  ; 
served  as  an  officer  in  subsequent  wars  with  Fr.,  and  was 
maj.-gen.  and  second  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  1745 ;  was  successively  a  member  of  the  assembly  and 
of  the  executive  council,  judge  of  the  co.  court,  deputy 
gov.,  chief  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  was  gov.  of  the 
colony  1751-54.  Wrote  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the 
Honorable  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  Anno  Dom.  1662,  ichen  he  obtained  a  Charter  for 
the  Colony  of  Conn.  D.  May  17,  1767. 

Wolel,  or  Olel,  is  the  papyrus  of  India.  It  is  the  palm- 
leaf,  the  anc.  paper  of  Hindoos.  It  is  written  on  with  a  sharp 
iron  style.  After  the  writing,  lampblack  or  any  other  dark 
pigment  is  rubbed  into  the  leaves,  which  seem  to  defy  the 
ravages  of  time.  The  leaves  are  cut  in  long  narrow  slips. 
Yellow  at  first,  by  age  they  become  brown.  Holes  are  bored 
in  them,  and  the  leaf-books  are  attached  and  bound  together 
by  strings  passing  through  these  holes. 

Wolf  [Ger.  Wolf},  the  common  name  for  those  wild 
species  of  the  family  Canida?  and  genus  Cants  that  most  re- 
semble the  dog,  and  which  agree  with  the  ordinary  types  of 
that  animal  in  the  possession  of  circular  pupils  to  the  eyes 
and  a  moderate  bushy  tail.  The  species  are  somewhat 


numerous,  and  the  typical  representatives  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  N.  hemisphere  and  southward  to  India  ;  but  allied 
species,  which  are  properly  called  wolves,  although  more 
generally  designated  as  wild-dogs  or  foxes,  are  also  found 
in  Afr.,  S.  Amer.,  and  Australia.  They  agree  essentially  in 
their  habits  with  the  dogs,  and  hunt  their  prey  either  by 
surprising  or  running  it  down.  At  some  seasons  of  the  yr. 
they  live,  to  some  degree,  in  solitude,  although  they  often 
associate  in  packs  ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  winter, 
when  they  combine  in  the  pursuit  of  game  and  other  ob- 
jects of  prey.  In  Amer.  there  are  2  well-marked  species : 
(1)  the  large  common  W.  (Cards  lupus),  identical  with  the 
W.  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  and  (2)  the  small  prairie  W.  (Cards 
latrans).  occurring  on  the  plains  of  W.  States  and  Terrs 

Wolf  (F.  A.).   'See  APPENDIX. 

Wolf  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Allen  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  12,  1777.  of  Ger.  stock  ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was 
P.  M.  of  Easton,  Pa. ;  M.  C.  1824-29 ;  gov.  of  Pa.  1829-35,  and 
the  proposer  of  the  Pa.  public-school  system ;  first  comp- 
troller of  the  U.  S.  treasury  1836-38,  and  then  became  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Phila.  D.  Mar.  11,  1840. 

Wolf-Dog,  a  large  variety  of  the  domestic  dog,  allied 
to  the  shepherd's  dog,  now  found  almost  exclusively  iu  Sp., 
though  formerly  common  in  Ire.  and  Scandinavia. 

Wolfe  (JAMES),  b.  at  Westerham,  Kent,  Eng.,  Jan.  15, 
1726,  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy, 
Falkirk,  and  Culloden ;  distinguished  himself  at  Lafeld  1747, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  1748  ;  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  highlands  of  Scot.  1749-54  ;  was  quartei-master-gen.  in 
the  expedition  against  Rochefort  1757,  and  brig. -gen.  in  that 
against  Lonisburg,  Cape  Breton,  1758 ;  was  appointed  by 
Pitt  maj.-gen.  and  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada  1759  ;  arrived  with  8000  men  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  June ;  was  repulsed  by  Montcalm  in  a  first 
attack,  July  31,  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  in  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Sept.  13,  1759. 

Wolfeiibiittel  Fragments  is  the  name  of  a  deistic 
attack  on  Christianity,  which  Lessing  published  1774-78, 
pretending  to  have  found  the  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  Wolfenbiittel,  but  which  in  reality  was  written  by 
Reimarus,  rector  of  the  gymnasiums  in  Hamburg.  D.  in 
1768. 

Wolff  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Weilersbach,  near 
Bamberg,  Ger.,  in  1795,  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi ;  was  baptized 
into  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  at  Prague  1812 ;  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  langs.  ;  went  to  Rome  in  1816 ;  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent into  the  Rom.  Coll.,  and  afterward  into  the  Coll.  of  the 
Propaganda,  from  which,  however,  he  was  excelled  in  1818 
for  heretical  opinions  ;  went  to  Lond.  1819 ;  united  with  the 
Ch.  of  Eng. ;  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  Apr. 
1821 ;  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  East,  visiting 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Egypt,  Pal.,  Per.,  Circassia,  the  Crimea, 
and  Turkey ;  returned  to  Eng.  1826 ;  penetrated  through 
Per.  to  Bokhara,  and  thence  to  Afghanistan,  Cashmere,  and 
the  Punjaub,  reaching  Calcutta  Mar.  1833  :  visited  S.  India ; 
sailed  from  Bombay  to  Ar. ;  spent  some  time  in  Abyssinia, 
where  he  learned  the  Amharic  lang. ;  returned  to  Eng.  1834 ; 
pub.  accounts  of  his  labors  ;  revisited  Abyssinia,  Ar.,  and  In- 
dia 1836  ;  proceeded  thence  to  the  U.  S.,  reaching  New  York 
in  Aug.  1837  ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  P.  E.  Ch. ;  lect- 
ured in  the  prin.  cities  and  preached  before  Cong. ;  reached 
Eng.  Jan.  1848  ;  was  ordained  priest  at  Dublin  :  obtained  the 
curacy,  first  of  Linthwaite  and  afterward  of  High  Hoyland, 
Yorkshire  ;  made  a  second  journey  to  Bokhara  in  1843 ;  was 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Per.  ambassador  ;  returned  to  Eng.  1845, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  parish  priest  at  Isle 
Brewers,  Somersetshire.  Wrote  Researches  and  Missionary 
Labors  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  A  Narrative  of  a  Mis- 
sion to  Bokhara,  etc.  D.  May  2,  1862. 

Wolf-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  fishes  of  the  family 
AnarrhichidaB  and  genus  Anarrhicas  on  account  of  their 
fierce  aspect  and  large  canine  teeth.  They  are  elongated, 
but  stout  fishes,  closely  related  to  the  blennies.  The  scales 
are  rudimentary ;  the  head  has  a  steep  profile  ;  the  mouth 
is  widely  cleft ;  the  jaws  armed  with  strong,  conical  teeth 
in  and  toward  the  front,  and  with  molars  in  2  rows  on  the 
palate  and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  dorsal  fin  is  long  and 
sustained  by  flexible  spines  ;  the  ventrals  absent.  The  spe- 
cies are  peculiar  to  the  N.  seas. 

Wolfram,  called  Wolframite  by  Dana,  mineral 
tungstate  of  iron,  ferrous  tungstate.  It  is  right  rhombic ; 
dark  brown  or  black  ;  hardness  between  apatite  and  feld- 
spar ;  lustre  metalloidal ;  streak  also  nearly  black,  some- 
times slightly  magnetic  ;  exceedingly  heavy  ;  density  from 
6.67  to  7.535.  It  is  abundant  with  the  Cornish  tin  ores  and 
in  many  European  localities ;  in  Amer.  at  Monroe,  Conn., 
with  native  bismuth  ;  Trumbull,  Conn.,  with  massive  topaz  ; 
in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.,  and  a  number  of  other  localities. 
Its  lesser  hardness,  dark  opaque  streak,  and  frequently 
greater  density  will  distinguish  it  from  tinstone  or  cassi- 
terite,  with  which  it  so  often  occurs. 

Wolfsbaiie.    See  MONKSHOOD. 

Wolf,  von  (CHRISTIAN),  BABON,  b.at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Jan. 
24,  1679.  studied  first  theol.,  then  math,  and  philos.  at  Jena 
and  Leipsic,  and  began  to  lecture  in  the  latter  city ;  received 
an  appointment  as  prof,  of  math,  and  nat.  hist,  at  the  Univ. 
of  Halle.  Here  his  lectures  attracted  much  attention,  and 
his  writings  gained  for  him  a  great  reputation  all  over  Ger., 
but  being  opposed  to  the  pietistical  tendency  which  at  that 
period  characterized  the  Univ.  of  Halle,  he  was  formally 
accused  of  heresy  by  his  theological  colleagues,  and  by  a 
cabinet  order  of  Nov.  15, 1723,  was  ordered  to  leave  Halle 
within  24  hours  and  the  Prus.  states  within  2  days.  He 
found  refuge  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  lectured  for  several  yrs. 
with  great  success  at  Marburg,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Frederick  II.  he  was  recalled  to  Halle  in  1740,  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  univ.  in  1743,  and  a  baron  in  1745.  He  was  an 
immensely  prolific  writer.  He  wrote  on  math.,  law,  and  all 
the  various  disciplines  of  philos.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leib- 
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nitz,  and  his  philos.  is  simply  a  modification  and  populariza- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  his  master :  but  to  the  development  and 
representation  of  these  ideas  he  applied  the  strict  mathe- 
matical method.  D.  Apr.  9,  1754. 

Wol'lastou  (WILLIAM  HYDEI.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lond., 
Eng.,  Aug.  6.  1766,  ed.  at  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he 
grad.  in  medicine  1793  :  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in 
chem.,  mineralogy,  and  physics  ;  became  sec.  of  the  Royal 
Society  1806 ;  discovered  the  metals  palladium  and  rhodium 
(1803>,  "and  a  method  of  making  platinum  malleable,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  Nov. 
30,  1828,  and  by  which  he  gained  £30,000 ;  was  the  first  to 
detect  the  dark  or  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
(1802),  and  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  galvanism  and 
frictional  electricity ;  made  a  galvanic  battery  so  small  as 
to  be  contained  within  a  thimble ;  constructed  a  sliding 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents ;  invented  the  reflecting  goni- 
ometer, the  camera  lucida,  and  the  cryophorous  for  freez- 
ing water  by  means  of  its  own  evaporation ;  improved  the 
construction  of  the  microscope  by  means  of  the  "  Wollaston 
doublet "  or  compound  lens ;  was  the  first  to  describe  cystic 
oxide  and  3  new  species  of  urinary  calculi ;  rendered  many 
other  services  to  science,  and  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Royal 
Society  1820.  D.  Dec.  22,  1828.  He  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  modern  Brit,  chemistry. 

Wolle,  wol'leh  (PETER),  b.  in  the  island  of  St.  John,  W.  I., 
in.  5,  1792.  son  of  a  Moravian  missionary,  ed.  at  the  Mora- 


vian schools  and  theological  sem.  in  Pa. ;  became  an  elo-  j 
quent  preacher  of  that  denomination ;  was  made  a  bp.  about 
1830;  rearranged  the  hymn-tunes  in  use  by  his  denomina- 
tion.   D.  Nov.  14.  1871. 

Wollstonecraft.    See  GODWIN  (MARY  W.). 

Wolse'ley  (Sir  GARNET  JOSEPH),  b.  in  Ire.  1833,  served 
in  the  Burmese  war  of  1852-53:  with  Sir  John  Cheape's  ex- 
pedition against  the  robber-chief  Myattoon  ;  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol  from  Dec.  1854  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857-59  he  served  under  Sir 
James  Outram  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  defence  of  the 
\lumbagh,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow.  In  the 
war  with  China  (1860)  he  served  throughout  that  campaign 
upon  the  staff  of  the  quartermaster-gen.  In  1870,  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  from  Canada  to  the  Red  River  terr., 
he  suppressed  the  insurrectionary  govt.  established  by  Riel 
and  others  at  Ft.  Garry.  In  1873  was  appointed  gov.  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  settlements,  the  inhabs.  of  which  had  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Ashantees,  and  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Brit,  forces  defeated  the  enemy's  army,  oc- 
cupied and  destroyed  Coomassie,  his  cap.,  and  the  king  s 
palace  and  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  end  ; 
inspector- gen.  of  auxiliary  forces  1874-76,  gov.  of  Cyprus  in 
1878  and  of  S.  Afr.  in  1879.  Appointed  commander-m-chief 
of  the  Brit,  forces  in  Egypt  1882;  arrived  at  Alexandria 
\usr  15 '  won  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  Sept.  13,  which 
practically  closed  the  war.  He  received  a  P»«^  ""JjSS 
made  gen.  1882.  In  1884  again  took  command  of  English 


Dem.  1840:  mayor  of  New  Y.  •!  asrain  >• 

and  again  M.  C.  1863-65  and  1867-81.  1>.  Feb.  13.  issi.-  Hi- 
brother  BENJAMIN  has  also  been  M.  C.,  and  is  ed.  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  l>nily  '• 

Wood  (GEORGE  B.I.  M.  D..  LL.D..  b.  at  (ireenwich.  N.  J .. 
Mar.  13,  1797,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  18i:>.  and  in  med 
1818:  was  prof,  of  chem.  in  the  Phila.  Coll.  of  Pharn 
1822-31,  and  of  materia  medica  1831-35;  prof,  of  the  same 
branch  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  1835-50.  and  of  theory  and  ; 
tice  of  med.  1850-60 ;  was  phys.  in  the  Pa.  Hospital  1KJ/ 
became  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society  in 
was  long  pres.  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  of  Phila.,  and  in 
endowed  an  auxiliary  faculty  of  med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 
Author  of  -4.  Treatise  on  (he  Pra<-t\<*  <•/  Mf/..  etc.  :  with  Dr. 
Franklin  Bache  he  prepared   The  Diti*ns<itory  of  thr 
I).  Mar.  30.  1879. 

Wood  (ISAAC),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Clinton.  Dutchess  co..  N.  Y.. 
Aug.  21, 1793,  studied  med. ;  was  attending  phys.  in  the  New 
York  Hospital  1814-16;  one  of  the  plus  of  the  New  York 
Dispensary  until  1825,  and  resident  phys.  of  the  Bellcvuc 
Hospital  1826-33 ;  was  in  high  repute  as  an  ophthalmic  sur 
geon  ;  was  for  25  yrs.  a  manager  of  the  New  York  Inst.  for 
the  Blind,  and  was  active  in  founding  many  med.  and 
charitable  insts.  D.  Mar.  25,  1868. 

Wood  <  JAMES\  b.  at  Winchester.  Va.,  about  1740.  was  a 
member  of  the  Va.  convention  of  June  1776:  was  connm- 
sioned  col.  in  the  Va.  service  Nov.  l.\  1776:  became  lieut.- 
gov.  and  member  of  the  executive  council,  and  gov.  of  \  a. 
1796-99.  D.  June  16.  1818. 

Wood  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greenfield.  >.  V.  in  1799. 
grad  at  Union  Coll.  1822  :  was  pastor  of  a  Presb.  ch.  at  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.,  1826-33 ;  became  prof,  in  a  theological  sem. 
at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  1839;  was  pres.  of  Hanover  Coll..  Ind., 
1S59-66  and  pres.  of  Van  Rensselaer  Inst.  at  Hightstown, 
N  J.,  from  1866  until  his  death,  Apr.  7,  1867.  Author  of  A 
Treatise  on  Sadism.  Old  arul  Stir  Thtol .,etc 

AVood  (JAMES  FREDERICK),  b.  in  Phila.  Apr 
1827  went  to  Cin.,  where  he  became  a  bank-clerk,  adYmnctng 
to  cashier;  in  1887  went  to  Rome  to  study  for  the  prij-i 
hood;  in  1844  was  ordained  priest,  and  returned  to  i  i 
became  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  ch.  in  Cin. ;  was  appointed 


,,  . 

present  at  the  Vatican  Council  in  1869.  recording  his    e  e 
in  papal  infallibility.    On  Mar  15.  1875  the  diocese  o 
was  raised  to  an  archiepiscopal  gee,  and  B.  \N  .  *  as  eM  ated 


o       w  , 

Bellevue  Hospital  :  commenced  his  surgical  clinics  in 
which  4re  continued  till  his  fatal  sickness  :  ™f  prof.r 
operative  surgery  in  Bellevue  Hosnital  Med    Coll 


*AS)  b.  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  in  1471, 
ed'fnMagd'alen  Coll.,  Ox. ;  studied  theol. ;  took  holy  orders, 
and  received  in  1500  the  rectorship  of  Lymington,  Somerset- 
shire; was  appointed  a  chaplain  to  Henry  \II  ;  went  to 
Bruges  in  1508  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  the  emp. 
Maximilian  ;  was  rewarded  on  his  return  with  the  ^"^J 
of  Lincoln.  Henry  VIII.  made  him  abp.  of  York  in  1514 
lord  chancellor  of  Eng.  in  1515,  and  showed  him  nnhmited 
confidence;  the  pope  made  him  a  cardinal  mlolo and legate 
in  1519.  He  built  Hampton  Court,  founded  Christ  Ch.  Coll. 
and  7  lectureships  at  Ox.,  and  kept  a  household  of  f 
to  800  persons.  The  goal  of  his  ambition  was  to  become 
pope.  At  last  his  ambition  came  into  conflict  with  ti  < 
ting's  passion.  The  king  wished  to  be  divorced  torn  Cath- 
arine oPf  Aragon,  the  aunt  of  Charles  V.  and  \\  had  to  carry 
through  the  necessary  negotiations;  but  this  task  lor  nin 
proved  impossible.  The  negotiations  seemed  to  be •*"Mj^ 
The  king  began  to  distrust  the  cardinal.  Moreover,  af 
the  divorce  the  king  wished  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  ana  10 


the  divorce  the  king  wse 

«  marriage  \V   was  opposed.    Anne  Boleyn  aemauuti 


and  enamelled  foods,  such  as 


|  etc 
Pop.  . 
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manv  uood  educational  and  benevo  tent  insM.    Pop.  .5,. 
Wolverene',  the  name  of  the  ttlutton  of  >.  Amer. 


the  spring  ol 

terest  and  importance.   ^  ^j^'™"  Vt    in  1792,  served 


m  American  Botanist  and  *^-    D^L*'  Vf  y    June  1. 
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of  Mich.  1857-72 L  since,  1872  Prof^ofjnath.  ano^  ^  ^ 

and  on  The 


to  Con,  as  a 
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conventioncalled  to  forma  .tat  cnosen  gov.  of  the 

to  the  State  senate  of  Mi< •'••»}  lts^  %.t  &  mi. 
State  ;  was  T  .  S.  Senator  18       ..    »^}    b'    at   Medford. 
Woodbrldjre    (\\  «"-'**  v«le  1811 -was  prin.  of  Bur- 
Mass.,  Dec.  18    1794,  |j^*£S5ine»  tSSbw  in  M.  Gal- 
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CHoq.,  Mo&rn  'school  Geog .,  etc.    D-Nov  ^'^j  Gloucester 
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WOODBURY— WOODS. 


West).    At  the  outbreak  of  the  c.  war  he  became  engaged 


naissances  upon  which  the  battle  was  based.  When  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  took  the  field,  W.  had  the  control  of 
a  large  part  of  the  engineering  in  the  siege  of  Yorkt9wn  and 
subsequent  operations  before  Richmond.  In  the  engineering 
works  by  which  the  army  was  able  to  cross  the  White  Oak 
s\\;imp  and  move  to  the  James  River,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous services.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  his  per- 
sonal gallantry  in  throwing  bridges  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock  won  him  the  brevet  of  brig. -gen.  ;  was  detailed  for 
the  important  command  at  Key  West  Mar.  16,  1803.  \\  rote 
Theory  of  Arche*,  etc.  D.  Aug.  15,  1864. 

Wood  bury  (ISAAC  BEVERLY),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1819,  studied  music  in  Europe ;  became  an  eminent  com- 
poser ;  teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  ; 
removed  in  1845  to  New  York,  and  edited  the  Magical  Renew 
(1850  seq.)  and  the  Musical  Pioneer.  He  compiled  the  Anthem 
Dulcimer,  the  Cythara,  and  the  New  Lute  of  Zion,  etc.  D. 
Oct.  26,  1858. 

Woodbury  (LEVI),  b.  at  Francistown,  N.  H.,  Dec.  22, 
1789,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  in  1809;  entered  the  law- 
school  of  Judges  Reeves  and  Gould  at  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  town  in  1812.  He  was  an  earnest  Dem.,  and  zeal- 
ously supported  the  war  then  declared  against  G.  Brit.  In 
1816,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  ;  in  1819  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ;  in  1823  was  elected  gov. ;  in  1825  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  reps,  of  the  State,  and  to  the  Senate  of  the 
U.  S. ;  in  May  1831  was  appointed  sec.  of  the  navy,  and  in 
1834  sec.  of  the  treas. ;  in  1845  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  held  that  position  until 
his  death,  Sept.  4,  1851. 

Wood'chat,  the  Lanhis  rutilus,  a  shrike  of  the  Old 
World  which  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range.  In  S. 
Afr.  it  is  called  "  magistrate  bird,"  from  its  habit  of  impal- 
ing and  hanging  its  victims. 

Wood,  Chemistry  of.  Wood  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
cellulose,  the  substance  of  the  plant-cells,  with  the  so  called 
"  incrusting  matters  "  of  the  cells,  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  sap,  with  the  water  of  the  same,  and  the  mineral 
matters  of  the  ash.  Cellulose  forms  the  great  mass  of  dry 
wood,  cotton,  hemp,  linen,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
The  incrusting  matters  are  not  so  well  known.  In  dried 
wood  they  must  be  very  mixed  in  character,  comprising  of 
course  all  the  substances  left  during  the  drying  up  of  the 
sap,  which  contains  saline  substances,  albuminoid  matters, 
tannin  substances,  gummy  matters,  and  sugar.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  paper  from  woody  or  other  fibre,  as  also  during  the 
bleaching  of  vegetable  tissues,  almost  or  quite  everything 
is  dissolved  and  removed  except  pure  cellulose  and  some 
albuminoid  matter,  which  still  gives  a  yellow-brown  stain 
with  nitric  acid.  Cotton  also,  when  raw,  contains  little  or 
none  of  this  albuminoid,  as  nitric  acid  will  show.  Some 
woods  contain  also  starchy  matters,  as  the  iodine-test  will 
indicate.  Water  is  one  of  the  most  practically  important 
constituents  of  wood,  green  or  fresh-cut  wood  being  usually 
completely  filled  in  every  pore  with  it.  As  cellulose  is  a  def- 
inite substance  of  a  definite  density  (1.525),  it  is  probable  that 
the  amount  of  water  in  fresh-cut  woods  will  furnish  a  pretty 
close  index  to  their  relative  degree  of  porosity. 

Wood'chuck,  Ground-Hog,  or  Maryland  Mar- 
mot, the  Arctomys  monax,  a  large  rodent  mammal  of  N. 
Amer.,  quite  common  in  the  eastern  portions.  It  is  some 
18  inches  long,  and  has  a  grizzled  reddish-brown  fur,  which 
has  a  limited  industrial  use.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  digs  a 
deep  burrow. 

Wood'cock,  a  name  applied  to  2  different  game-birds 
of  the  snipe  family.  The  European  W.  ranges  over  the  E. 
continent  from  Japan  to  the  Brit,  isles,  and  attains  a  length 
of  14  inches,  while  the  Amer.  bird,  which  attains  only  11 
inches,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  N.  U.  S.  and  in  Canada. 

Wood'deson  (RICHARD),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  Surrey,  Eng.,  May  15,  1745,  ed.  at  Pembroke  and 
Magdalen  colls.,  Ox.,  became  Vinerian  scholar  1766,  and 
fellow  of  Magdalen  1771 ;  became  deputy  Vinerian  prof,  of 
civil  law  at  Ox.  1772;  was  full  prof.  1777-93,  and  subse- 
quently bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  com.  of  bank- 
rupts. Wrote  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  and  A  Systematical 
View  of  the  Lawn  of  Eng.  D.  Oct.  29,  1822. 

Wood  Duck,  or  Summer  Duck  (Aix  sponsa),  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the  family  of  Anatidse, 
and  whose  only  congener  is  the  still  more  beautiful  man- 
darin duck  (Aix  galericulata)  of  China.  It  is  about  19  or  20 
inches  long.  The  species  ranges  over  most  of  N.  Amer.— in 
the  warmer  regions  as  a  permanent  resident,  and  in  the  N 
as  a  summer  migrant.  It  chiefly  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  this  habit  gives  origin  to  the  name  "  wood  duck." 
It  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and  rarely  in  flocks  of  more 
than  3  or  4.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  acorns,  the  seeds  of  wild 
oats,  and  insects.  The  flesh  is  tolerably  good  food. 

Wood-Engraving.    See  ENGRAVING. 

Wood'ford  (STEWART  L.),  LL.D.,  b.  Sept.  3, 1835,  in  New 
York,  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.  1854 ;  appointed  assistant  U  S 
atty.  1861 ;  entered  the  U.  S.  volunteer  army  in  1862,  and  was 
in  active  service  till  he  resigned  in  1865,  having  been  chief 
of  staff  in  the  dept.  of  the  South,  military  commandant  of 
Charleston,  Savannah,  etc.,  attaining  the  rank  of  col.  and 
brevet  brig.-gen. ;  elected  lieut.-gov.  of  N.  Y.  in  1866 ;  elect- 
ed to  Cong.  1872 ;  also  chosen  Presidential  elector  at  large 
and  made  chairman  of  the  N.  Y.  electoral  college  in  1872 : 
was  U.  S.  atty.  at  New  York  1877-83 ;  is  trustee  of  Cornell 
Univ.,  and  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  classical,  finan- 
cial, and  legal  subjects. 

Woodford  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  in  1735 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Fr.  and  Indian  wars  ;  was  ap- 
pointed col.  in  the  autumn  of  1775;  repulsed  the  fleet  of 


Lord  Dunmore  from  Hampton  Roads,  sinking  5  vessels ; 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge  on  the  Elizabeth 
River,  Dec.  9,  1775,  winning  a  signal  victory  ;  called  to  arms 
the  militia  of  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne  cos. ;  occupied 
Norfolk  in  triumph  Dec.  14;  was  commissioned  brig.-gen. 
early  in  1777 ;  was  wounded  at  Brandy  wine ;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Monmouth ;  went 
to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  Va.  and  N.  C.  recruits, 
marching  500  m.  in  28  days ;  reached  that  city  Apr.  1780 ; 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  siege,  and  carried  to  New 
York,  where  he  d.  Nov.  13,  1780. 

Wood  Grouse.    See  CAPERCAILZIE. 

Wood'hull  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Mastic,  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I., 
Dec.  30, 1722,  served  in  the  Fr.  war  of  1755-63  ;  sat  in  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  1769-76 ;  was  pres.  of  that  body  1776  ;  took 
command  as  gen.  of  L.  I.  militia  on  the  landing  of  the  Brit. 
in  Aug. ;  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  later  by  Brit,  light- 
horse  near  Jamaica,  when,  after  delivering  up  his  sword,  he 
was  so  brutally  wounded  that  he  d.  Sept.  20,  1776. 

Wood'land,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.,  86  m. 
N.  E.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  1880,  2257. 

Wood-Louse,  a  popular  name  for  various  sessile-eyed, 
14-footed  isopod  crustaceans,  of  the  families  Armidillidai 
and  Oniscidas,  and  of  the  g_enera  Porcellio,  Oniscus,  Arma- 
dillo, etc.  They  are  otherwise  called  slaters,  and  the  large 
ones  are  also  called  sow-bugs  and  pill-bugs.  They  inhabit 
moist  places,  rotten  wood,  cellars,  etc. 

\\  ood'iuaii  (JOHN  SMITH),  b.  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  in  1819, 
studied  at  S'.  Berwick  Acad.,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1842 ; 
taught  school  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1842-46;  made  a  tour  of 
Europe  on  foot  1847--i8 ;  studied  law  at  Dover,  N.  H. ;  prac- 
tised his  profession  there  and  at  Rollinsford  ;  prof,  of  math, 
at  Dartmouth  1851-56;  taught  also  in  Chandler  Scientific 
School  from  its  establishment  in  1852;  became  in  1856  prof, 
of  civil  engineering,  v.-p.  and  practical  head  of  that  inst., 
and  retained  those  posts  until  his  death,  May  15,  1871. 

Wood-Oil,  a  fine  aromatic  drying  oil  used  in  making 
varnish,  in  preventing  insect  ravages,  in  making  lithographic 
ink,  and  in  med.  as  a  cure  for  gonorrhoaa.  It  comes  from 
Burmah. 

Wood'pecker,  a  strong  and  vigorous  bird  belonging 
to  the  family  Picidce.  These  birds  possess  a  long,  sharp  bill, 
with  which  they  bore  into  the  bark  of  trees  and  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  limbs  and  trunks,  in  search  of  insects,  as  well 
as  carve  out  holes  for  their  nests.  Their  toes  are  opposed 
in  2  groups,  the  second  and  third  being  directed  forward, 
the  first  and  fourth  backward.  They  live  in  forests,  and  the 
structure  of  the  feet  enables  them  to  run  with  great  dex- 
terity along  the  trunks  of  trees,  even  on  surfaces  inclined 
downward,  while  in  climbing  they  are  assisted  by  the  stiff 
points  of  their  tail-feathers.  In  ascending  they  continually 
tap  the  surface,  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  insects  and 
larvae,  and  when  they  find  such  a  spot  they  dig  into  it  with 
great  energy.  Their  tongue  is  extensile,  and  facilitates  the 
capture  of  their  insect  prey.  The  species  are  numerous. 

Wood,  Preservation  of.  See  PRESERVATION  OF 
TIMBER. 

Wood-Rat.    See  RAT. 

Wood'ruflT,  the  Asperula  odorata,  a  favorite  herb  of  the 
European  peasants,  belonging  to  the  order  Rubiacese.  It 
has,  when  dry,  a  pleasant  odor,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Tonquin  bean  or  sweet  clover. 

Wood-Rush.    See  LUZULA. 

Woods  (ALVA),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Aug.  13,  1794, 
fitted  for  coll.  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad. ;  grad.  at  Harvard 
1817,  and  at  Andover  Sem.  1821 ;  was  prof,  of  math,  and 
natural  philos.  in  Columbian  Coll.,  D.  C.,  1821-24;  prof,  of 
math,  and  natural  philos.  in  Brown  Univ.  1824-28 ;  pres.  of 
Transylvania  Univ.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1828-31,  and  pres.  of  the 
Univ.  of  the  State  of  Ala.  at  Tuscaloosa  1831-37.  He  has 
founded  a  lectureship  of  elocution  in  Newton  Theological 
Sem.  and  five  scholarships  in  Brown  Univ. 

Woods  (CHARLES  R.),  b.  in  Licking  co.,  O.,  about  1831. 
grad.  from  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  July  1, 1852,  when  appointed 
brevet  second  lieut.  of  inf. ;  served  in  garrison  and  on 
frontier  duty  until  1861.  In  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort 
Sumter  (Apr.  1861)  he  commanded  the  troops  on  the  steamer 
Star  of  the  West ;  served  in  the  W.  Va.  campaign,  and  ap- 
pointed col.  76th  Ohio  Volunteers  Oct.  23, 1861.  Engaged  at 
Ft.  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas 
Post,  and  Vicksburg.  Commissioned  brig.-gen.  of  volun- 
teers Aug.  1863,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chattanooga. 
In  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  and  subsequent  march  to 
Savannah  and  through  the  Carolinas  to  Wash,  he  command- 
ed a  division  of  the  15th  corps,  participating  in  all  the  ac- 
tions of  those  campaigns,  and  remained  in  the  volunteer 
service  until  Sept.  30,  1866,  when  he  resumed  his  regular 
army  duties,  having  been  appointed  lieut.-col.  33d  Inf.  July 
28,  1866.  Became  col.  2d  Inf.  in  1874,  in  Dec.  of  which  yr.  he 
was  retired  from  active  service.  For  gallantry  in  action 
during  the  c.-war  he  was  brevetted  lieut.-col.,  col.,  briga- 
dier and  major  gen.  D.  Feb.  25,  1885. 

Woods  (LEONARD,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19, 
1774,  grad.  at  Harvard  1796 ;  studied  theol. ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  W.  Newbury  1798 ;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Unit,  controversy,  vindicating  "  orthodox  Calvin- 
ism "  against  Drs.  Ware,  Buckminster,  and  Channing ;  was 
prominent  in  the  organization  and  management  of  tract, 
education,  temperance,  and  foreign  missions  societies ;  was 
prof,  of  theol.  in  Andover  Sem.  from  its  establishment  in 
1807  until  1846,  and  emeritus  prof,  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  Aug.  24,  1854.  Among  his  works  were  Letters  to  Units., 
Reply  to  Dr.  Ware's  Letters  to  Trinitarians,  Lectures  on  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Scripts.,  etc. 

Woods  (LEONARD,  JR.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  at  Newbury,  Mass..  Nov.  24, 1807,  grad.  at  Union  Coll. 
1827,  at  Andover  Sem.  1830,  and  was  tutor  there  1831 ;  was 
ordained  to  the  Congl.  ministry  1833;  translated  George 
Christian  Knapp's  Lectures  on  Chr.  Theol. ;  edited  the  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Review  1834-37 ;  was  prof,  of  sacred 
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lit.  in  Bangor  Theological  Sem.  1836-39,  and  pres.  of  Bow- 
doin  Coll.  1839-60.    IX  Dec.  24,  1878. 
Wood-Sorrel.    See  OXALIS. 

Wood'stock,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  McHenry  co.,  111., 
51  m.  N.  of  Chicago,  has  a  sem.  Prin.  business,  farming  and 
dairying.  Pop.  1870,  1574  :  1880,  1475. 

Woodstock,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Windsor  co.,  Yt,  has  a 
fine  park,  extensive  water-power,  utilized  by  many  manufac- 
tories.   Pop.  tp.  1870,  2910  ;  1880,  2815,  including  1266  in  v. 
Woodstock,  Va.    See  APPENDIX. 
Wood-Swallows,  or  Swift  Shrikes,  a  group  of 
birds  superficially  resembling  swallows  in  habits  and  ap- 
pearance. but  assigned  to  Ampelidae  or  chatterers.    In  E.  I. 
and  Australia  they  abound.    They  eat  insects  and  seeds. 

Wood'ward  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  at  Bethany,  Pa.,  Mar.  26, 
1809,  received  an  academic  education;  became  a  lawyer; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1837,  pres.  judge  of  the  4th  judicial  dist.  1841-51,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pa.  1852-67,  and  Dem.  M.  C.  1867-73. 
1).  May  10.  1875. 

Woodward  (SAMUEL  BAYARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Torringf  ord, 
Conn.,  June  10,  1787,  became  phys.  to  the  State  prison  ;  sat 
for  several  yrs.  in  the  State  senate  ;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane  ;  was  supt.  of  the 
Mass,  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester  1832-46,  and  was  the  pro- 
jector of  an  asylum  for  inebriates  and  of  the  Mass.  School 
for  Idiotic  Youth.  In  1846  he  settled  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
D.  Jan.  3.  1850. 

Woodwaxen,  or  Woadwaxen.  See  DYERS'  BROOM. 
Wood'worth  (Jons),  b.  at  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12, 
1768  grad  at  Yale  1788  ;  studied  law  at  Albany  ;  commenc- 
ed practice  at  Troy  1791  ;  settled  at  Albany  1806  ;  was  sur- 
rogate of  Rensselaer  co.  1793-1804  ;  member  of  the  assembly 
1803,  of  the  senate  1804-07,  atty.-gen.  of  N.  Y.  1804-08,  com.  to 
revise  the  laws  of  N.  Y.  1811-13,  and  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  N  Y.  1819-28.  Wrote  Reminiscences  of  Troy  from  itt 
Settlement  to  1807,  etc.  D.  June  1,  1858. 

Wood  worth  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  Jan.  13 
1785,  settled  in  New  York  1809  ;  conducted  during  the  war  of 
1812-15  a  weekly  paper,  Tfie  War,  and  a  monthly  Sweden- 
borgian  magazine,  The  Halcyon  Luminary,  both  unsuccess 
f  ul  •  wrote  a  romantic  hist,  of  the  war  entitled  The  Cham/n 
ons  of  Freedom  ;  pub.  a  small  vol.  of  poems  1818,  and  another 
1826  •  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ^ew  }ork  .1/1  r;w  1823- 
24  •  edited  the  Parthenon  1827,  and  wrote  a  number  of  dra 
matic  pieces.  ,  D.  Dec.  9,  1842 

Wool  (JoHN  ELLIS),  b.  at  Newburg,  N.  V,  Feb.  20,  1784 
studied  law,  which  he  abandoned  in  Apr.  1812,  and  became 
cant  of  the  13th  Inf.    At  Queenstown  Heights  he  led  hi 
company  and  was  severely  wounded  [.Oct..  13,  l^  majo 
29th  Inf    Apr.  13,  1813,  he  again  distinguished  himself  a 
Plattsburg  (Sept.  11,  1814),  and  was  bre  vetted  col.  ;  was  ap- 
pointed (Apr.  29.  1816)  inspector-gen,  with  rank  of  col.,  which 
position  he  retained  until  June  25,  1841,  when  appointed  a 
brig  gen      \s  inspector-gen,  he  made  in  1832  a  professional 
tour  of  Europe.    In  the  Mex.  war  he  organized  W.  volun- 
teers, and  after  despatching  12,000  to  the  seat  of  war,  con- 
ducted himself  a  force  of  3000  on  the  march  from  San  An- 
tonio to  Saltillo,  900m.,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen. 
Taylor  as  second  in  command.    After  Taylor's  return  to  the 
States,  W.  remained  in  command  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  war.    For  his  services  at  Buena 
Vista  he  was  brevetted  maj.-gen.    Returning  E.  igJiUy 
1848,  he  commanded  the  E.  military  division  untrt  18o8,  the 
dept.  of  the  E.  1853-54,  that  of  the  Pacific  18*4-5,    whei 
again  in  command  of  the  E.  dept.  until  1860     In  Au*.  IS 
he  commanded  at  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.,  and  m  May  1862  occu- 
pied Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.    He  was  ,Promoted  JL°H  "^ 
ai  -gen  May  16,  1862  ;  was  in  June  placed  in  command  of 
military  dept.,  including  the  8th  army  .corps  ; 


the  merino  sheep  of  the  best  breeds,  or  some  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  nearest  to  them  in  quality,  furnish  th< 
W.  grown.    The  Amer.  W.  are  of  different  qualities,  from 
their  different  origins.    In  Mex.,  Central  Amer,  and  the  N. 
states  of  S.  Amer.,  the  Jesuit  fathers  imported,  very  early, 
Sp.  merinoes,  but  by  neglect  and  carelessness  in  3  centuries 
hese  had  degenerated  until  they  were  very  small,  and 
heir  fleeces  scanty.    In  Southern  and  Central  S.  Amer.  a 
iifferent  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  very  early— long- 
imbed,  large-boned,  and  with  a  fleece  which  seemed  more 
ike  hair  than  wool.    In  the  U.  S.,  about  1800  to  1812.  and 
since,  great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
sheep,  by  Humphrey,  Livingston.  Atwood,  Randall.  Geddes, 
and  others.    Their  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  impor- 
tation of  Sp.  merinoes  and  other  allied  breeds.    In  1801  tin- 
W.  clip  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  94,000,000  IDS.,  and 
8,000,000  Ibs.  more  were  imported;  in  1851,  208,000,000  Ibs. 
were  produced  and  83,000.000  imported  ;  in  1875,  298,000,000 
Ibs  were  produced  and  325,000,000  imported,  beside  85.000,000 
bs.  of  shoddy,  etc.    Much  of  the  imported  W.  was  from 
Australia  ;   100,000,000  Ibs.  were  exported.    In  1880  the  pro- 
duction had  not  materially  increased,  amounting  to  about 
312  000.000  Ibs.,  but  the  importation  was  463.508.963  Ibs.,  and 
the  exportation  237,408,589  Ibs.    In  the  U.  S.  the  production 
had  increased  from  very  small  beginnings  In  1800 
000,000  Ibs.  in  1875,  and  223,183.082  Ibs.  in  1880,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  raw  W.  was  55,000,000  Ibs.  in  1875,  and  55,964,886 
Ibs.  in  1881.  .     . 

2  Woollen  Manufactures.— For  the  hist,  of  these  manufact- 
ures from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  process  of  manu 
facture,  see  ./.'«  I'nir.  Cyc.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1748,  1749  1 


Trade.    1.   Wool,  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals of  the  ovine-family.  W.  di 
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tive  men,  to  the  spinning  and  twisting  of  the >  same  W-mro 
threads,  afterward  woven  by  rude  Passes  into  a  rou gh 
cloth,  the  transition  was  not  very  great  .but  before  SIIK OT 
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pre-historic  times  to  the  present  it  has  been  manufact 
(for  many  ages  by  the  rudest  hand -processes)  into  garments, 
shawls,  coverings,  curtains,  carpets,  and  textile  o 
goods  of  all  kinds.   Within  the  last  hundred  yrs.  wonderti 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  machinery  for  this  mani 
facture,  and  now,  in  G.  Brit,  and  the  L .  S.  alone,  it  furnishes 
employment  directly  to  460,000  persons,  and  indirectly  to 
million  more.    The  goods  coming  under  the  denominati. 
of  woollen  manufactures  are  generally  classed  und< 
heads,  each  having  from  12  to  20  subdivisions :  elothsan 
cassimeres,  shawls? repellents,  blankets,  carpets,  M'-Koods 
worsted  goods,  soft  dress  goods,  upholstery  goods  woe 
hat*  hosiery  and  knit  goods.    There  are  also  items  of  con- 
siderable amount  whicn  do  not  come  under  any  of  these 
titles.    What  may  be  the  world's  production  m  any  jr.  of 
these  varied  goods  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate.    G. 
Brit!  F?.,  and  Ger.  are  the  largest  Producers  in  Europe  and 
their  united  annual  production  must  exceed  J'--**?/™-™, 
In  the  U  S  the  production  has  risen  from  |4,41S,(KH 
to  fe,699  5oTmP1880.  and  the  growth  of  these  ™nf  acum;s 
is  more  rapid  now  than  at  any  former  time.  Jhe  importa 
tion  of  manufactured  woollen  goods  had  me 
737  in  1821  to  $81,156.486  in  1881.    As  the  imports  are 
oned  at  their  foreign  cost  and  ^^a^^^Sbted.  hut 
dutv  their  market  value  here  would  be  nearly  don 
even  then  tt  would  be  less  than  *  of  «"£E£SftattE 

TUIlS  Wr4*ffi?  in  W^aTbeen  a  recognized 
sumption  of  V  .  m  tn  L  p  BROCKETT. 
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W.  Jersey,  in  Aug.  P^'T^^jL^ke^JrVt'  Mt.  Holly, 
when  he  became  clerk  |»»™*af  the  Society  of  Frte 

_  — ««!»•  \n  tViA  meetttlKS  OI   u*r  •_'..•    , 
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wnen  ue  ucv»u«».  "•"•-  -~  in_,  Af  the  Society  of  Friends; 
began  to  speak  in  the  n  eel",f;pn  at  vt  H<.llv':  learned  the 
opened  a  school  for  poor  clnldre  at  >ui  a  ^ 

trade  of  tailor  by  which  he  *,  port  tamn.^  ^^  ^ 
with  Isaac  Andrews  to  visit  i ^ne  r  nei  regular  mode 

ments  of  Va.  (1746)  'J^Sf^SSStto^i^a  U,.-  c.,1- 
of  life,  visiting  the  »2??g^S  against  slavery  :  visited 
onies  •  spoke  and  wrote  trequenuj  a^  -.i,— nieutty  went 

Ow^ra/y/  Wiyr*.  etc.    D.  Oct.  ,,  1. .-  ,  fa  Suffolk,  Eng., 

Wool'ner  (THOJiAS^R^A-^a^ii^  dis^lnexlished  gcufp. 

Dec.  17, 1825.  ed.  at 


rence  at  Calcutta. 
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Wool'sey  (THEODORE  DWIGHT),  D.  D.  Harvard  1847,  LL.D. 
\\V>leyan  1845,  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  31,  1801,  grad.  at  Yale 
1820 ;  studied  theol.  at  Princeton  ;  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  1823- 
25  •  licensed  to  preach  in  1825,  and  studied  the  Gr.  lang.  in 
Ger  1827-30 ;  elected  prof,  of  Gr.  in  Yale  in  1831 ;  elected 
pres.  in  1846,  resigned  this  office  in  1871 ;  has  since  resided 
in  New  Haven,  giving  for  a  time  instruction  in  the  law 
school,  and  busily  occupied  in  researches  and  studies  chiefly 
in  political  science  ;  edited  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  the 
•in/igone  of  Sophocles,  the  Electro,  of  Sophocles,  etc. ;  pub. 
an  Historical  Discourse  upon  Yale  College,  An  Introduction  to 
to  the  Study  of  International  Law,  An  Essay  on  Divorce  and 
Divorce  Legislation,  etc.  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Francis 
Lieber,  Pres.  W.  re-edited,  with  notes,  his  work  on  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self -Government,  also  his  Manual  of  Political 
Ethics.  Pres.  W.  was  for  several  yrs.  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Inst.,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Amer.  di- 
vision of  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  N.  T.  He  was 
one  of  the  associate  eds.  of  ./.'*  Univ.  Cyc. 

Wool'wictt,  town  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  9  m.  below  Lond.,  has  an  excellent  dock- 
yard, provided  with  dry  and  wet  docks,  from  which  some 
of  the  largest  ships  of  the  Eng.  navy  have  been  launched. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  chief  arsenal  of  Eng.  Pop.  41,695. 

Woonsock'et,  R.  R.  centre,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  on 
the  Blackstone  River,  16  m.  from  Providence  and  37  from 
Boston.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  extensive  manufacturing 
industries,  and  possesses  an  unusual  prestige  by  reason  of 
the  numerous  manufacturing  villages  that  cluster  about  it 
and  contribute  to  its  trade  and  general  business.  Its  water- 
power  is  the  finest  on  Blackstone  River.  Contains  Harris 
Inst.,  with  free  library  of  about  7000  vols.  Among  the  lead- 
ing industries  are  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  rubber  works, 
etc.  Pop.  tp.  1870.  11,527  ;  1880,  16,050. 
Woorari,  or  Woorara.  See  CURABI. 
Woos'ter,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  O.,  130  m. 
W.  of  Pittsburg,  is  the  seat  of  Wooster  Univ.  Pop.  1870, 
5419 ;  1880.  5840. 

Wooster  (DAVID),  b.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Mar.  2,  1710, 
grad.  at  Yale  1738 ;  commanded  a  sloop-of-war  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg  1745 ;  went  to  Europe  in  charge  of 
a  cartel-ship ;  visited  Eng. ;  was  presented  at  court,  and 
made  a  capt.  in  Pepperell's  regiment ;  was  appointed  col. 
of  the  3d  Conn,  regiment  1755  ;  served  as  brig. -gen.  in  the 
N.  campaigns  of  1758-60 ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Ar- 
nold's expedition  for  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  Apr.  1775  ; 
was  appointed  brig. -gen.  June  22,  1775 ;  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  Canada  on  the  death  of  Montgomery  ;  became 
maj.-gen.  of  State  militia  1776 ;  mortally  wounded  in  the 
defence  of  Danbury  against  Tryon,  dying  there  May  2,  1777. 
A  monument  was  erected  by  the  State  in  1854. 

Wooster  University,  an  inst.  of  learning  at  Wooster, 
Wayne  co.,  O.,  was  organized  by  joint  action  of  the  4  synods 
of  the  Presb.  ch.  of  O.  in  1866,  21  acres  of  forest-land  on  a 
commanding  elevation  1  m.  N.  of  Wooster  being  donated 
as  a  site,  and  $110,000  contributed  by  citizens  of  the  co.  with 
which  a  spacious  brick  building  was  erected  and  furnished 
for  recitation  -  rooms,  society  halls,  etc.  A  commodious 
chapel  was  also  added,  with  rooms  for  library,  museum,  and 
laboratories.  Endowment  to  the  amout  of  $250,000  was  ob- 
tained from  friends  in  the  State,  and  liberal  contributions 
were  made  for  a  valuable  library,  extensive  museum,  and 
apparatus  for  the  various  depts.  Three  courses  of  study 
were  projected— classical,  philosophical,  and  scientific— for 
the  collegiate  dept. 

Worcester,  woos'ter,  city  and  important  R.  R.  centre, 
cap.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  near  centre  of  State,  in  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  productive  agricultural  and  manufact- 
uring dists.  of  N.  Eng. 

Manufactures.— These  are  various  and  extensive.  Among 
the  pnn.  are  metals  and  metallic  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
machinery  and  woollen  goods,  steel  rails,  etc.  In  1880  W. 
had  526  manufactories  of  various  kinds  ;  capital,  $9,776,004  ; 
value  of  products,  $24,193,871. 

Education,  Etc. — W.  has  an  excellent  system  of  graded  free 
schools,  which  includes  a  classical  and  Eng.  high  school. 
The  R.  Cath.  Coll.  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  situated  on  high 
ground  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city.  The  Worcester  Co. 
Free  Inst.  of  Industrial  Science,  a  very  important  inst.,  es- 
tablished in  1868,  is  finely  situated  in  the  N.  part.  There  is 
a  State  normal  school  in  the  city.  Among  the  prin.  private 
schools  are  the  Highland  Military  Acad.,  the  Worcester 
Acad.,  and  the  Worcester  Co.  Music  School.  The  city  has 
an  electric  fire-alarm  and  works  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water.  There  are  two  parks.  On  one,  the  Old  Common, 
stands  the  imposing  soldiers'  monument,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  also  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Within  the  city  limits  lies  the  beautiful  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  which  is  connected  with  the  central  portion 
of  W.  by  R.  R.  Its  banks  are  supplied  with  boat  and  sum- 
mer houses.  The  Mechanic  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  W.  has  a  well-endowed  city  hospital 
and  a  home  for  aged  women,  2  State  lunatic  asylums,  and 
a  flourishing  free  public  library,  with  free  reading-rooms. 
The  hall  of  the  Amer.  Antiquarian  Society,  with  its  library 
of  about  70,000  vols.,  is  here.  Its  prin.  societies  for  mutual 
and  general  improvement  are  a  mechanics'  association, 
with  a  library,  reading-room,  and  hall ;  a  nat.  hist,  associa- 
tion, a  very  successful  horticultural  society,  a  law  library 
association,  2  med.  societies,  and  the  Worcester  Co.  Musical 
Association,  celebrated  for  its  annual  music  festival. 

History.— The  settlement  of  W.  began  in  Apr.  1674.  King 
Philip's  war  brought  hostile  Indians  against  the  settlement, 
which  was  broken  up  for  a  time.  Attempts  to  re-establish 
it  were  harassed  by  .Indian  hostilities  until  1713,  when  the 
settlement  became  permanent  and  prosperous.  The  first 
city  govt.  was  organized  in  1848.  Pop.  1870,  41,105  ;  1880 
58,291 ;  in  1883,  about  70,000.  [From  orig.  art.  in  «/.'«  Univ. 
Cyc.,  by  JOHN  S.  BALDWIN,  ED.  "  WORCESTER  DAILY  SPY."] 


Worcester,  EARL  OF.  See  TIPTOFT  (JOHN). 
Worcester  (EDWARD  Somerset),  SECOND  MARQUIS  OF, 
b.  at  Raglan  Castle,  Eng.,  about  1601  ;  received  a  careful 
education ;  spent  some  yrs.  in  foreign  travel ;  married  in 
1628 ;  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  and  mechanical  re- 
searches at  Raglan  Castle  ;  entered  the  military  service  of 
Charles  I.  in  1641 ;  was  known  from  1642  by  the  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  Herbert ;  is  alleged  to  have  been  created  earl 
of  Glamorgan  by  Charles  I.  Apr.  1, 1644 ;  was  sent  to  Ire.  as 
a  secret  agent  of  the  king  to  treat  with  the  Irish  R.  Caths. 
1645  ;  was  imprisoned  on  the  discovery  of  his  errand,  and  at 
first  disowned  by  the  king ;  was  released,  and  went  into 
voluntary  exile  in  Fr.  Mar.  1648 ;  returned  to  Eng.  1652 ;  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  1652-55 ;  drew  up  while  in  the 
Tower  a  little  work  entitled  A  Century  of  the  Names  and 
Scantlings  of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  lean  call  to  mind  to 
have  Tried  and  Perfected,  etc.  (1663),  in  which  he  describes  a 
steam-engine  as  "an  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to 
drive  up  water  by  fire,"  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money 
upon  the  erection  of  water-works  at  Vauxhall.  D.  Apr.  3, 
1667.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical 
geniuses  that  have  ever  lived. 

Worcester  (JOSEPH  EMERSON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bedford, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  24,  1784,  grad.  at  Yale  1811 ;  taught  school  at 
Salem,  Mass. ;  studied  theol.  2  yrs.  at  Andover  Sem. ;  set- 
tled at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1819,  and  devoted  himself  thence- 
forth to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  valuable  text-books 
and  of  his  diet.,  for  which  purpose  he  visited  Europe  1830-31. 
Among  his  works  are  Elements  of  Geog.,  Anc.  and  Modern; 
Elements  of  Hist.,  Anc.  and  Modern;  A  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lany., 
etc.  D.  Oct.  27,  1865. 

Worcester  (NOAH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 
1758,  received  only  a  common-school  education ;  served  3 
yrs.  as  fifer  and  fife-major  in  the  Continental  army  1775-77. 
being  present  at  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Bennington ;  taught 
school  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. ;  settled  at  Thornton,  where  he 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature;  turned  his  attention  to 
theol. ;  pub.  a  Letter  to  Rev.  John  Murray  concerning  the 
Origin  of  Evil;  was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Thornton 
1787-1809,  receiving  a  salary  of  $200,  and  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  farming  and  shoemaking ;  removed  to  Salisbury, 
N.H.,  1810;  settled  at  Brighton,  Mass.  ;  edited  the  Chr.  Dis- 
ciple 1813-19,  and  a  quarterly  magazine,  the  Friend  of  Peace,, 
1819-29  ;  founded  the  Mass.  Peace  Society  in  Jan.  1816  ;  was 
its  sec.  until  1828 ;  pub.  Solemn  Reasons  for  Declining  to  adopt 
the  Bap.  Theory  and  Practice  ;  Impartial  Review  of  Testimo- 
nies in  Favor  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  etc.  D.  Oct. 
31.  1837. 

"Worcester  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Noah,  b.  at 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1, 1770,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1795 ; 
was  pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1797-1802, 
and  thenceforth  of  the  Tabernacle  ch.  at  Salem ;  became 
corresponding  sec.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  its  organization 
in  1810 ;  pub.  several  sermons  and  orations,  and  Three  Let- 
ters to  Dr.  Channing  on  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  and 
edited  Chr.  Psalmody,  etc.  D.  June  7, 1821. 

Worcester  (SAMUEL  MELANCTHON),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1801,  grad.  at  Harvard  1822;  studied  1 
yr.  at  Andover ;  was  tutor  in  Amherst  Coll.  1823-25,  and 
prof,  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  1825-34 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  ch.  in  Salem  1834-60,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  impared  health  ;  was  a  member  both  of  the  Mass, 
senate  and  house  of  reps.  Wrote  Essays  on  Slavery  and 
Memorial  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salem.  D.  Aug.  16,  1866. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  founded  by  John  Boynton  of  Templeton  by  a 
gift  of  $127,000 ;  the  late  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  estab- 
lished the  machine-shop,  and  otherwise  enlarged  the  re- 
sources of  the  inst.  to  a  total  amount  of  $130,000 ;  further 
endowments  by  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  of  $250,000,  and  the 
State  of  Mass,  of  $50,000,  increased  the  available  annual  in- 
come to  $25,000.  The  school  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  Worces- 
ter co.,  and  23  students,  residents  of  Mass,  but  n9t  of  the 
co.  of  Worcester,  may  receive  free  tuition.  Residents  of 
any  other  place  may  be  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  tuition 
fee  of  $100  per  annum.  The  inst.  offers  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing, theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering, civil  engineering,  chem.,  physics,  modern  langs., 
and  drawing. 

Wor'den  (JOHN  LORIMER),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  New  York 
Mar.  12,  1818,  entered  the  navy  as  mdpn.  Jan.  10.  1834 ;  be- 
came lieut.  in  1846,  commander  in  1862,  com.  in  1868,  rear- 
admiral  in  1872;  commanded  the  Monitor  in  her  famous 
fight  with  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  9.  1862.  and  the  Montauk  in 
the  attacks  on  Ft.  McAllister  of  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  1,  1863.  and 
the  first  Ft.  Sumter  fight  Apr.  7,  1863.  Near  the  end  of  the 
engagement  with  the  Merrimack,  a  shell,  exploding  against 
the  pilot-house  of  the  Monitor,  broke  one  of  the  great  iron 
logs  of  which  it  was  com  posed,  and  filled  his  eyes  with  pow- 
der, so  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  blind. 

Words'worth  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Cockermouth,  Cumber- 
land, Eng.,  Apr.  7,  1770.  second  son  of  John  Wordsworth, 
atty.-at-law.  In  his  18th  yr.  (Oct.  1787)  he  entered  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  at  which  he  was  grad.  in  Jan.  1791.  After 
leaving  the  univ.  he  spent  over  a  yr.  in  Fr..  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  Fr.  revolution,  and  embracing  it  enthusiasti- 
cally. At  the  close  of  1792  he  returned  to  Eng.,  with  no 
pecuniary  means,  with  no  plans  for  life,  urged  by  his  friends 
to  take  orders  as  a  clergyman,  but  unable  tp  find  any  inner 
impulse  that  way.  In  1793  he  published  2  little  poems,  The 
Evening  Walk  a'nd  Descriptive  Sketches.  In  1797  Coleridge 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  the  2  were  so  charmed  with  each  other 
that  they  soon  after  went  to  Ger.  together,  providing  them- 
selves with  funds  for  the  journey  by  publishing  a  thin  vol. 
of  Lyrical  Ballads,  of  which  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  was 
the  first,  and  all  the  rest  by  W.  Returning  to  Eng.  in  1798,. 
W.  found  his  home  in  the  beautiful  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  Lake  country,  to  which  Coleridge  and  Southey 
also  resorted,  and  from  which  he  and  they  received  the 
name  of  "  Lake  poets."  Imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  Fr.  revo- 
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lution,  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
earnestly  opposed  to  all  social  distinctions  and  privileges 
which  the  will  of  the  people  had  not  decreed,  it  was  very 
easy  for  him  to  feel  also  that  poetry  should  take  its  direc- 
tion from  the  popular  heart,  and  that  the  true  poet  should 
seek  to  represent  exactly  the  sentiments  which  the  common 
people  feel,  and  in  exactly  the  lang.  which  the  common 
people  employ.  In  a  narrow  circle  his  poems  were  at  once 
welcomed  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  with  the 
general  public  they  got  little  favor.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
ridiculed  them  unmercifully,  and  their  sale  was  for  a  long 
time  small.  But  he  kept  on  writing ;  and  though  he  never 
possessed  any  sense  of  humor,  and  never  could  make  mer- 
riment, he  was  recognized  before  he  died,  foremost  in  his 
generation,  as  the  poet  both  of  nature  and  of  human  life. 
He  was  made  poet -laureate  on  the  death  of  Southey  in  1843, 
and  d.  Apr.  23,  1850.  J.  H.  SEELYE. 

Wor'man  (JAMES  H.),  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  about  1835, 
ed  at  the  univ.  of  that  city  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1860 ;  became 
prof  of  modern  langs.  in  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  III. :  has 
been  since  1867  librarian  and  instructor  in  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Sem.,  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
McClintock  became  assistant  in  the  non-biblical  dept.  of 
McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyc.  of  Biblical  Lit.  Author  of  a 
Hist,  of  Ger.  Lit.,  a  Complete  Ger.  Diet.,  etc. 

Worms  [A.-S.  lourm;  Lat.  vennis],  a  name  given  to 
numerous  invertebrates  whose  sole  common  character  is 
the  possession  of  an  elongated  flexible  body.    Under  the 
term  are  embraced  the  representatives  of  not  only  different 
classes  but  forms  so  diverse  in  morphological  characters 
that  they  have  been  by  some  naturalists  separated  under  2 
or  more  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  organization  may  be  of  the  most  primitive  and  simple 
character,  or  it  may  be  of  the  most  complex  nature.    The 
development  is  also  so  extremely  diverse  in  the  different 
groups  that  no  common  characters  can  by  any  possibility 
be  formulated  for  them  in  contrast  with  other  groups  of 
animals     Even  in  habitat,  too,  they  are  more  than  usually 
variable  and  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  kindred  forms 
may  vary  greatly  in  this  respect.    Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  to  give  any  generalized  characters. 
(1)  The  general  idea  of  W..  however,  is  best  exemplified  in 
the  common  earth-W.  and  the  species  related  to  them  found 
in  the  fresh  waters  and  in  the  sea  (Oligochaeta).    (2)  Closely 
related  to  these  are  the  W.  with  well-developed  and  nu- 
merous setiform  appendages,  common  iu  almost  every  sea 
( Polychzeta).    (3)  Another  type  is  manifested  under  the  form 
of  the  familiar  leech,  and  for  it  and  the  quite  numerous  spe- 
cies more  or  less  resembling  this  animal  has  been  established 
a  group  of  variously  assessed  value  (Discophora  or  Hiru- 
dinea).    (4)  A  fourth  form  is  exemplified  in  animals  resem 
bling,  superficially,  the  beche-de-mer,  or  holothurians,  rather 
than  the  typical  W.  (Gephyrea).    (5)  A  few  singular  swim- 
ming, finned,  and  comparatively  short  animals  have  been 
se-regated  under  the  name  Chaetognatha.    (6)  Certain  W . 
passing  through  a  remarkable  series  of  metamorphoses,  the 
first  of  which  greatly  resemble  those  undergone  by  echino- 
derms  have  been  isolated  under  the  name  Enteropneusta. 
(7)  More  or  less  elongated,  smooth,  inarticulated  W.  are  the 
Turbellarians.    (8)  L«ech-like  W.,  generally  provided  with 
one  or  more  suckers,  and  with  the  body  flattened  and  in- 
articulated,  typified  by  the  common  fluke,  are  called  Trema- 
fods     W  The  tape  worms  form  another  group,  named  Ces- 
toidea.    (10)  A  peculiar  type  of  parasitic  }\ .  without! 
intestinal  canal  and  with  an  armed  head  is  called  Acan- 
thocephala.    (11)  Elongated,  ro™<UI^®^S^0aSlon> 
imnlp  structure  are  the  Nematoids.    (12)  Certain  mici 
™oic  forms  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  wheel- 
Sals , Hototoria, and  Rotifera.    These  several  forms .have 
been  variously  combined.  The  entire  subject-matter  is  still, 
however,  in  a  transition  stage. 

Worms.    See  ASCARIS,  TAPEWORM  \  EKMIFUGES.    _ 
Worms,  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Rhine  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  Ger.  It  was  the  seat  of  the ,  diet .before 
which  Luther  was  summoned  in  1521.     ] 


of  W.  are  chlorophyl.  albumen,  fibrine.  lignine,  starch,  and 
saline  matters.  It  is  occasionally  employed  externally  in 
med.  as  an  antiseptic  and  discutient.  and  was  formerly  used 
also  as  a  tonic.  The  volatile  oil  of  W.,  upon  which  its  active 
qualities  depend,  possesses  niuvtir  propertied  and  in  large 
dose  produces  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  even  death  : 
when  mixed  with  oil  of  anise,  fennel,  etc..  and  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  it  forms  the  well-known  tit('in.ir  absinthe. 

Wort  [A.-S.  vyrt ;  Ger.  Meinch ;  Fr.  iiioiit],  the  sweet  in- 
usion  of  malt  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  beer. 
Worth,  v.  of  Alsace,  with  about  1200  inhabs.,  at  the 
unction  of  the  Sulzbach  and  the  Sauerbach.  is  noted  as  the 
)oint  where  the  first  decisive  encounter  took  place  between 
.he  Fr.  and  Ger.  armies,  Aug.  6,  1870. 

Worth  (WILLIAM  JENKINS),  b.  at  Hudson.  N.  Y..  Mar.  1, 
1794.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  G.  Brit,  in  1812  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  appointed, 
Mar.  19,  1813,  a  first  lieut.  of  the  23d  Inf.    In  the  campaign 
of  1814  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  gaining  the  brevet  of  dipt. 
and  of  major.    From  1820  to  1828  he  was  commandant  of 
cadets  and  instructor  of  inf.  tactics  at  W.  Ft.  :  was  director 
of  the  artil.  school  of  practice  at  Ft.  Monroe  1829-30.  and  in 
garrison  there  until  May  1832,  having  been  brevetted  lieut. - 
col.  in  1824.    Appointed  col.  of  the  8th  Inf.  July  1838,  he 
commanded  the  N.  dept.  during  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment on  the  Canada  border  1838-39.    In  1  WO  he  was  ordered 
to  Fla.,  and  in  1841  placed  in  command  of  the  army  there. 
During  this  and  the  next  yr.  the  hostile  Seininoles  were  sub- 
dued.   For  gallantry  in  Fla.  he  was  brevetted  brig. -gen. 
Mar  1   1842;  in  1846  he  was  again  called  to  the  field  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex.    The  battle  of  Monterey  was 
his  first  opportunity  for  distinction.    He  was  now  brevetted 
maj  -gen.  and  placed  in  command  at  Monterey,  but  soon 
after  detached  to  support  the  movement  under  (Jen    s«-..ti 
by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  his  brigade  of  regulars  making  t 
descent  upon  that  city  Mar.  9,  1847.    He  was  one  of  the 
corns,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  in  con 
mand  of  the  city  after  the  surrender.    In  the  subsequent 
operations  during  the  march  to  Mex.  he  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Apr.  17-18.    Upon  the  resumption  of 
active  operations  in  Aug.,  W.  was  directed,  Aug.  20,  to  at 
tack  San  Antonio,  which  was  soon  m  his  possession  and 
returning  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  works  of  ( 
busco  the  same  day.    His  command  fought  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey  Sept.  8,  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of 
rhamilteDec  and  of  the  San  Cosme  Gate,  and  the  occupa 
tionPof  the  City  of  Mexico,  Sept  13-14, 1847.    In  Sov  1M8  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  dept.  of  N.  M.  and  Tex.    D. 

MWorUi'inston,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Nobles  co..  Minn.. 
177  m.  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul.,  has  a  sem.  and  a  publu 

POWot't'oCnJ'  (WILLIAM),  D.  D..  b.  at  Wrentham,  Suffolk 
t^^SASS£S^J^SS\3^^ 


1691  -became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keynej  sBuck,,,*; 
was  made  prebendary  of  S>ali»bur>   i.uo 
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plaster  or  stiches  of  silk  or  silver  wire.  When  a  \V .  has  been 
lacerated,  or  a  considerable  area  of  tissue  has  been  removed, 
the  deficit  has  to  be  made  up  by  a  slower  process  of  new 
ttarte-jrrowth  ;  new  cells  develop,  one  by  one,  in  superim- 
posed strata,  until  the  level  of  the  surface  is  reached,  when 
the  skin  begins  to  heal  and  shoot  over  the  raw  area,  inis 
Is  the  process  of  "healing  by  granulation."  In  the  granula- 
tion the  growth  of  tissue  may  become  exuberant  and  rise 
above  the  surrounding  healing  parts  on  the  healthy,  intact 
•surface  Such  excess  of  granulation  is  popularly  termed 
"  proud  flesh."  It  must  be  reduced  by  use  of  astringentsor 
compression,  or  destroyed  by  caustics,  and  the  site  stimu- 
lated to  a  healthier  action.  Poisoned  W.  (see  \  ENOM). 
Contusions  often  call  for  stimulating  lotions,  as  turpentine 
and  oil,  to  counteract  the  shock  of  the  part,  and  hot  cloths 
to  maintain  the  temperature  and  restore  the  circulation 
when  cold.  The  "antiseptic  method  "  of  healing  W.  con- 
sists in  using  Lister's  spray  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol  at  the 
time  of  the  incision,  or  of  constantly  disinfecting  the  parts 
by  carbolic  wash  or  antiseptic  cotton.  E.  D.  HUDSON,  JR. 

Wouvermans,  wow'ver-mahns  (PmLip),b.in  Haarlem, 
Netherlands,  1020,  became  not  only  the  most  popular  of  But. 
landscape  painters,  but  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
world  ;  lie  delighted  in  subjects  where  horses  were  promi- 
nent, for  he  rendered  them  with  wonderful  spirit  and  truth. 
He  worked  carefully,  but  rapidly.  His  catalogued  pictures 
are  nearly  800  in  number.  D.  in  1668. 

Wrack  [Fr.  varec],  or  Sea- Wrack,  names  applied  to 
many  sea-weeds,  especially  to  the  Fucaceae,  useful  as  ma- 
nures and  as  sources  of  iodine ;  also  to  wrack-grass,  eel- 
grass,  or  grass-wrack,  Zostera  marina,  a  naiadaceous  plant 
useful  as  manure,  and  extensively  used  for  packing  glass 
and  pottery. 

W  rangel.  vrahng'gel  (KARL  GUSTAV),  COUNT,  b.  Dec. 
13,  1613,  at  Skokloster,  the  family  estate,  on  Lake  Millar, 
near  Upsala,  Swe. ;  fought,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Bauer,  and 
Torstenson.  In  1643  lie  received  the  command  of  the  Swe. 
fleet,  but  was  defeated  off  the  island  of  Femern,  Oct.  13, 
and  shut  up  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel.  In  1646  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Swe.  force  in  Ger.,  and  defeated  the 
Austro-Bavarian  forces  repeatedly.  Under  Charles  X.  he 
commanded  in  the  campaigns  in  Poland  (1655)  and  in  Den. 
(1658),  and  in  1674  led  the  army  of  16,000  men  which  suddenly 
invaded  the  country  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.,  and 
stood  with  his  whole  force  in  the  Rhine  countries.  But  the 
Swedes  were  defeated  at  Rathenow  and  Fehrbelin,  and 
driven  out  of  Brandenburg.  D.  July  1676. 

Wrangell,  von  (FERDINAND),  BARON,  b.  in  Esthonia 
about  1795,  was  ed.  in  the  naval  acad.  of  St.  Petersburg ;  ac- 
companied Capt.  Golownin  on  his  journey  around  the  world 
1817-19 ;  commanded  an  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  Nov.  2, 
1820-Aug.  15, 1824 ;  made  a  second  voyage  around  the  world 
1825-27  ;  was  gov.  of  the  Rus.  possessions  in  N.  Amer.  1829- 
34.  His  account  of  his  polar  expedition  was  pub.  in  Rus.— 
WrangelVs  Ejrpedit'wn  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1820-23.  The  tract 
of  land  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  bearing  his  name  was  found  by 
Capt.  Berry,  in  1881,  to  be  an  island.  D.  June  6,  1870. 

Wren,  ren,  a  family  of  passerine  birds,  including  a  num- 
of  small,  lively,  familiar  birds,  some  of  them  living  around 
the  habitations  of  man,  and  feeding  upon  insects  and  seeds. 
The  form  is  exemplified  in  the  familiar  W.  The  group  com- 
prises the  W.  of  the  N.  hemisphere  and  numerous  related 
species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  American.  The 
species  of  the  N.  hemisphere  are  rather  plain-looking  but 
prepossessing  birds.  They  are  chiefly  insectivorous. 

Wren  (Sir  CHRISTOPHER),  b.  at  E.  Knoyle,  Wilts,  Oct.  20, 
1632,  entered  Wadham  Coll.,  Ox.,  at  14;  at  21  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls',  being  already  distinguished  ;  at  25  was 
appointed  prof,  of  astron.  at  Gresham  Coll.,  Ox.,  which  3 
yrs.  later  he  resigned  for  the  Savilian  professorship.  The 
Royal  Society,  established  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
owed  to  him,  in  considerable  measure,  its  reputation,  and 
even  its  existence ;  in  1663  was  commissioned  to  report  a 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  visited 
Paris  in  1665.  The  great  fire  of  1666,  which  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  Lond.,  laid  St.  Paul's  in  ruins,  and  made  nec- 
essary its  entire  rebuilding.  W.'s  scheme  for  rebuilding  the 
waste  city  was  rejected  ;  his  plan  for  the  new  cathedral 
was  partially  adopted.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  His  other  chs.  are  less  admired— St.  Stephen's, 
Wallbrook  ;  St.  James's,  Westminster ;  St.  Clement's,  East- 
cheap;  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate:  Christ  ch.,  Newgate.  The 
W.  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  steeples  of  Bow  ch. 
and  St.  Bride's,  Temple  Bar,  and  Marlborough  House  were 
his  constructions.  D.  Feb.  25,  1723. 

Wright  (AMBROSE  RANSOM),  b.  Apr.  26,  1826,  in  Louis- 
ville, Jefferson  co.,  Ga.,  read  law  when  between  14  and  15 ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  after  coming  of  age  opened 
an  office  in  Louisville.  He  soon  entered  the  political  arena 
as  a  Dem.  In  1854  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  Amer.  party ; 
in  1860  removed  to  Augusta,  Richmond  co.,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  secession.  The  secession  convention  of  Ga. 
appointed  him  a  com.  to  Md.  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
that  State  to  cast  her  fortune  with  her  S.  sisters.  In  Apr. 
1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Confed.  Light  Guards  of 
the  3d  Ga.  regiment,  and  was  elected  its  col.  His  first  service 
was  in  the  battle  of  Chicamicomico,  off  the  coast  of  N.  C., 
where,  being  chief  in  command,  he  achieved  an  important 
victory.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brig.-gen.,  and  then  to  that  of  maj.-gen.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  Confed.  armies  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Augusta ;  became  ed.  of  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel, 
one  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  S.  States,  and  opposed 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  Cong.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
a  member  from  the  8th  Congressional  dist.  to  the  43d  Cong, 
as  a  Dem.,  but  d.  (Dec.  21,  1872)  before  taking  his  seat. 

Wright  (AUGUSTUS  R.),  b.  at  Wrightsborough,  Ga.,  June 
16,  1813,  entered  the  law  school  in  Augusta,  and  was  admit- 


ted to  the  bar  in  1834  :  first  settled  in  Crawfordville,  then 
moved  to  Cassville.  In  1842  he  was  elevated  to  the  circuit 
court  bench  ;  in  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  34th  Cong_.,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  35th  ;  opposed  secession,  but  yielded 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  his  State,  and  espoused  the  Confed. 
1  cause,  serving  as  M.  C.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fession at  Rome,  Ga. 

Wright  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Wethersfield.  Conn.,  Oct.  10, 
1770.  With  his  parents  in  1788  he  settled  at  Ft.  Stanwix 
(now  Rome),  N.  Y. ;  became  actively  employed  in  laying 
out  the  purchases  of  the  new  settlers,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  future  success  as  C.  E. ;  was  engaged  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Mohawk  from  Ft.  Stanwix  to  Schenectady. 
and  propose  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  that  river ;  in 
1811-12  conducted  for  the  canal  corns,  a  survey  of  the  N.  side 
of  the  Mohawk  from  Rome  to  Waterford,  and  of  the  coun- 
try from  Seneca  Lake  to  Rome,  thence  the  S.  side  of  the 
Mohawk  to  Albany ;  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  State 
legislature,  and  during  the  war  with  G.  Brit,  was  appointed 
co.  judge,  which  office  he  relinquished  in  1816  upon  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  engineer  of  the  middle  section  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  to  him,  with  James  Geddes,  is  mainly 
due  the  credit  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  was  at  different  times  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware 
Canal,  Chesapeake  and  O.  Canal,  Harlem  R.  R.,  St.  Lawrence 
Ship-C'anal ;  was  street  com.  of  New  York  1834 ;  conducted 
the  survey  for  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  R.  R. 
1834-36.  when  he  returned  to  Va.  D.  Aug.  24, 1842. 

Wright  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Garveston,  Norfolk,  Eng.,  about 
1560,  was  the  projector  of  the  water-supply  of  Lond.  from 
the  New  River  at  Ware  ;  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  the  Azores 
with  George,  earl  of  Cumberland,  1589,  in  order  to  study 
practical  navigation;  devised  the  sea -chart  now  in  use 
under  the  name  of  "  Mercator's  projection ;"  pub.  Certain 
Errors  in  Navigation  detected  and  corrected  ;  translated  from 
Stevinus  The  Haven- Finding  Art,  etc. ;  was  mathematical 
tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  for  whom  he  caused 
to  be  constructed  in  Ger.  a  sphere  which  not  only  showed 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  sufficed  to  foretell 
eclipses  for  17,100  yrs. ;  delivered  lectures  on  navigation  for 
the  E.  I.  Co. ;  wrote  a  Description  and  Use  of  the  Sphere  and  a 
Short  Treatise  of  Dialling,  shewing  the  Making  of  all  Sorts  of 
Sun-dials.  D.  1615. 

Wright  (ELTZUR),  b.  at  S.  Canaan,  Conn..  Feb.  12, 1804, 
grad.  at  Yale  1826  ;  taught  in  the  Lawrence  Acad.  at  Groton, 
Mass.,  1827-28  ;  was  prof,  of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  W. 
Reserve  Coll.  1829-33 ;  became  sec.  of  the  Amer.  Anti-Slavery 
Society  1833 ;  edited  the  paper  Human  Kights  1834-35,  and 
the  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine  1837-38 ;  removed  to 
Boston  1838 ;  became  ed.  of  the  Mass.  Abolitionist  Apr.  1839, 
of  the  Daily  Chronotype  1845,  and  of  its  successor,  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth,  1850 ;  was  com.  of  insurance  for  Mass. 
ia58-66  ;  translated  La  Fontaine's  Fables. 

Wright  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Vt.  in  1803,  grad.  at  W.  Pt.  1822 ; 
served  in  the  Fla.  and  Mex.  wars  ;  was  brevetted  lieut.-col. 
for  gallantry  at  Churubusco  Aug.  20,  1847  ;  commanded  the 
storming-party  at  Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  wounded 
Sept.  8,  gaining  the  brevet  of  col.  ;  was  distinguished  in 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  of  Wash.  Terr.  1856  and  1858 ; 
became  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  28,  1861 :  commanded 
the  dept.  of  the  Pacific  Oct.  1861  to  July  1864,  and  the  dist.  of 
Cal.  1864-65,  and  was  drowned  July  30, 1865. 

Wright  (GEORGE  G.),  brother  of  Joseph  A.,  b.  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  Mar.  24,  1820,  grad.  at  the  Ind.  State  Univ.  1839; 
studied  law ;  removed  to  la.  1840 ;  served  as  prosecuting 
atty.  1847 ;  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  1849 ;  chosen  chief- 
justice  of  supreme  court  of  the  State  1854,  and  re-elected 
1860  and  1865  :  elected  Rep.  IT.  S.  Senator  1871. 

Wright  (HENDRICK).    See  APPENDIX. 

Wright  (HORATIO  G.),  b.  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  Mar.  1820, 
grad.  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  1841 ;  was  in  1846  sent  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  for  10  yrs.  had  charge  of  the  construction 
of  Ft.  Jefferson,  and  for  a  portion  of  that  period  super- 
intended the  construction  of  Ft.  Taylor,  Key  West,  being 
also  charged  with  the  duties  of  light-house  engineer  and  the 
improvement  of  St.  John's  River.  He  was  commissioned  a 
brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  Sept.  14,  1861,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  the  land-forces  of  the  Port  Royal 
expedition.  In  Feb.  1862  he  set  out  from  Port  Royal  with  a 
brigade  of  volunteers,  and  by  the  middle  of  Mar.  had  occu- 
pied Fernandina,  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  and  retaken 
possession  of  Ft.  Marion  and  Ft.  Clinch  ;  commanded  a  divi- 
sion in  the  assault  on  Secessionsville,  S.  C.,  June  16 ;  was 
promoted  to  be  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  July,  and  com- 
manded the  dept.  of  the  O.  until  Mar.  1863.  In  July  1863  he 
was  engaged  at  Gettysburg  on  the  second  and  third  days  of 
the  battle  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  Lee's  army.  In  the 
assault  on  Rappahannock  Station  (Nov.  7,  1863),  he  com- 
manded the  corps.  After  the  Mine  Run  affair,  in  which  he 
led  his  division,  he  was  called  to  Wash,  as  a  member  of  a 
board  to  devise  modifications  of  our  system  of  sea-coast 
defences.  Returning  to  the  army  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he 
led  his  division  in  the  severe  fighting  in  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania  battles.  His  subsequent  war-record  is  that  of 
the  6th  corps.  With  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  was  pres- 
ent at  every  engagement  up  to  July  1864,  when  summoned 
from  the  front  of  Petersburg  with  his  corps  to  the  defence 
of  Wash.,  then  threatened  by  the  Confeds.  under  Gen. 
Early.  In  the  pursuit  which  followed  the  latter's  retreat, 
W.  overtook  Early,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  defeated  him 
at  Snicker's  Gap.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  of  the  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah  under  Sheridan  he  led  his  corps  at  Opeiquan 
and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Army  at  Cedar 
Creek,  where  Early  was  hopelessly  defeated.  The  6th  corps 
was  soon  after  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  succeeding  operations  resulting  in 
the  surrender  of  Lee.  At  Petersburg  it  was  the  first  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  thus  ending  the  siege  and 
effecting  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  with  the  cav.  it  fought 
the  last  battle  and  won  the  last  victory  of  that  army,  at 
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Sailor's  Creek,  Apr.  6,  1865.  Mustered  out  of  volunteer 
service  in  Sept.  1866 ;  returned  to  corps  of  engineers  as 
lieut.-col.  Nov.  1865  ;  was  brevetted  major-gen.  Member  of 
board  of  engineers  for  fortifications  1867-79 ;  chief  of 
engineers  1879-84  ;  retired  Mar.  6, 1884. 

W  right  (Sir  JAMES),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  about  1720. 
became  a  lawyeV  at  Charleston ;  was  appointed  chief -justice 
and  lieut.-gov.  of  S.  C.  May  13, 1760 ;  become  royal  gov.  1764  : 
was  created  a  baronet  Dec.  8, 1772 ;  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  with  prudence  and  success  during  a  long  admin- 
istration, but  ultimately  became  unpopular  from  his  unwa- 
vering loyalty  to  the  Crown ;  was  imprisoned  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary party  Jan.  1776,  but  soon  escaped  to  Eng. ;  returned 
with  the  fleet  1779,  and  resumed  the  govt.,  which  he  held 
until  the  evacuation  of  S.  C.  D.  in  1786. 

"Wright  (JOHN  C.),  b.  in  1783,  settled  as  a  lawyer  at 
Steubenville,  O.,  about  1805 ;  was  for  many  yrs.  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  O. ;  was  M.  C.  1823-29,  and  was  long 
ed.  and  proprietor  of  the  Cin.  Gazette.  D.  Feb.  13, 1861. 

Wright  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1756,  went 
with  his  family  to  Eng.  1772;  became  a  successful  artist; 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  pursued  his  stud- 
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tional  coins  and  medals  being  his  handiwork.    D.  1793. 

Wright  (JOSEPH  A.),  b.  in  Pa.  Apr.  17,  1810,  settled  at 
Bloomirigton,  Ind.,  early  in  life  ;  studied  at  the  Ind.  Univ. ; 


Prus.  1857-61,  u.  s.  senator  leoi-os,  u.  a.  com.  10  i 

burg  exhibition  1863,  and  again  minister  to  Prus.  from  1865 

until  his  death,  at  Berlin  May  11,  1867. 

Wright  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Kent  co.,  Md.,  about  1765,  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  State  executive  council ;  was  U.  S. 
Senator  1801-06,  gov.  of  Md.  1806-09,  and  M.  C.  1810-17,  1821- 
23.  D.  Sept.  7,  1826. 

Wright  (SILAS),  b.  at  Amherst.Mass.,  May  24, 1795,  grad. 
at  Middlebury  Coll.  1815 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar  1819;  settled  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. ;  was 
appointed  surrogate  of  that  co.  1820 ;  became  a  magistrate 
and  P.  M.  of  Canton  ;  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  as  a 
Dem.  1823 ;  was  commissioned  brig.-gen.  of  State  militia  1827 ; 
was  M.  C.  1827-29,  comptroller  of  N.  Y.  1829-33,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  1833-44 ;  supported  Clay's  Compromise  bill  and  de- 
fended the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank  by 
Pres.  Jackson,  1833 ;  opposed  the  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  Federal  revenues  among  the 
States,  and  the  admission  of  Tex. ;  supported  the  tariff  of 
1842 ;  maintained,  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  right  of  petition,  the  inviolability  of  the  mails,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Cong,  over  the  Terrs.  1838  ;  was  chosen  gov. 
Of  N.  Y.  1844.  D.  Aug.  27,  1847. 

Wright  (THOMAS),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  on  the  Welsh  border,  near 
Ludlow,  Shropshire,  Eng.,  Apr.  21, 1810,  studied  at  the  Lud- 
low  gram,  school ;  grad.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1834 ; 
began  while  an  undergraduate  to  write  for  Fraser  s  and 
other  magazines  upon  the  archaeological  and  historical  sub- 
jects to  which  he  devoted  his  life ;  was  the  originator  in 
Eng.  of  the  annual  archaeological  congs.  (1844),  and  has  suc- 
cessfully conducted  the  excavations  upon  several  Rom.  sites 
in  Brit,  especially  those  which  brought  to  light  the  remark- 
able ruins  of  the  Rom.  Uriconium  at  Wroxeter,  Shropshire. 
He  has  written  or  edited  above  100  vols.,  nearly  all  con- 
nected with  Brit,  hist.,  philology,  or  archaeology,  and  was 
selected  by  the  emp.  Nap.  III.  to  translate  his  Hist.ofJidins 
Caesar.  Among  his  original  works  are  A  Diet  of  Obsolete 
and  Provincial  English,  A  Hist,  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque 
in  Lit.,  and  Uriconium,  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Anc.  Ram. 
City.  D.  Dec.  23,  1877.  . 

Wright  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Clarkstown  N.  Y.,  m  1794,  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812-15  for  the  defenceof  Storing- 
ton,  Conn. ;  was  mayor  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  18= 
M  C  1843-47,  a  Dem.  U.  S.  Senator  1853-59,  and  again  from 
1863  to  his  death,  Nov.  1,  1866. 


simple  elenieuts  of  which  are  a  movement  to  bring  the  type 
into  position,  an  inking  device,  an  impression  movement, 
and  means  for  letter  and  line  spacing.  The  earliest  form 
perhaps  was  invented  in  Eng.  in  1714,  and  many  modifica- 
tions have  since  been  patented  in  various  countries.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  record  the  spoken  word  by  auto- 
matic means.  One  of  these  is  the  machine  invented  by  M 
H.  Hu|>pinger,  a  Frenchman,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
hand,  and  is  put  in  connection  with  the  vocal  organs,  re- 
cording their  movements  on  a  moving  band  of  paper  in  dotv 
and  dashes.  The  person  using  it  repeats  the  words  of  a 
speaker  after  him  inaudibly,  and  this  lip-language  is  after- 
ward written  out.  A  stenographic  machine  has  been  in- 
vented in  Fr..  which  has  a  keyboard  of  12  black  and  12 
white  keys  on  a  plane,  arranged  in  3  groups  of  4  black  and 
4  white  keys.  The  keys,  operated  like  a  piano,  produce  in- 
dications m  ink  on  a  roll  of  paper,  the  black  keys  giving 
long  marks,  and  the  white  ones  simple  dots.  These  k-->  * 
may  be  simultaneously  struck,  so  that  the  combinations 
may  give  several  letters  or  words  for  every  movement  of 
the  operator's  fingers.  It  is  said  that  6  months'  practice 
will  enable  one  to  follow  a  speaker.  Attention  may  here  be 
drawn  to  the  type-wheel  used  in  the  recording  telegraph, 
the  telephone  for  conveying  to  a  distance  vocal  and  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  the  automatic  telegraph.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  the  Edison  electrical  pen,  which  by  elec- 
tricity rapidly  moves  a  needle  while  the  pen  is  forming  the 
letters  on  paper  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The  paper,  having 
every  line  of  the  letters  perforated  by  the  needle,  may  bt 
placed  on  carbon  paper  or  other  coloring  medium,  and 
many  impressions  taken  on  paper  by  simple  pressure,  the 
copy  receiving  the  coloring-matter  through  the  fine  holes. 

Wry'iieck  [named  from  its  habit  of  twisting  the  neck 
in  a  serpentine  manner],  the  Yunx  torquUla,  a  common 
European  woodpecker  of  the  group  Yuncinae,  not  repre 
sented  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  easily  tamed.  ' 

Wulf'Ntaii,  or  Wolstan,  b.  in  Worcestershire.  Eng.. 
about  1007,  ed.  in  the  monastic  school  at  Evesham.  ami 
afterward  in  the  sem.  at  Peterborough ;  became  a  monk 
and  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Worcester ;  was  appointed 
bp  of  Worcester  in  1062,  on  the  promotion  of  Aldrea  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York  ;  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  efforts  of  that  prelate  and  of  his  successor  to  appro- 
priate the  estates  of  the  see  of  Worcester :  paid  success! 
court  to  William  the  Conqueror  :  had  the  diocese  of  \\  orces- 
ter  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abp  of  Canter 
bury  •  enjoyed  the  favor  of  William  Rufus ;  defended  the 
city  of  Worcester  against  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, and  rebuilt  Worcester  cathedral.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  A.-S.  prelates.  D.  Jan.  19. 1095. 

Wurm'ser,  von  (DAGOBERT  SIGMUND),  COUNT.  D. 
Alsace  in  1724,  entered  first  the  Fr.,  afterward  the  Aus. 
army ;  fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  and  the  Bavaria 
succession  war ;  was  made  a  gen.  in  1787.  and  appoint* 
military  commander  in  Galicia.    In  the  wars  between  Aus. 
and  the  Fr.  republic  he  achieved  some  successes  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  1796  he  was  sent  to  It.  with  a  reinforcement 
of  15,000  men  to  supersede  Beaulieu  as  commander-m 
was  defeated  by  Bonaparte  at  Castiglione  Aug.  5  and [com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  the  Tyrol.    At  the  head  of  a  new  n 
inforcement  he  advanced  toward  Mantua  a  second    ime, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  but  Bonaparte  beat  him 
at  Roveredo  Sept  4,  Bassano  Sept.  8.  and  under  the  walls 
of  Mantua  Sept  13,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  fortress.    Al- 
vinczy,  who  was  sent  to  his  rescue,  was  defeated  at  Arco 
Nov  15,  and  Rivoli  Jan.  14.  1797,  and  on  Feb.  2  \\.  capit 
lated.    He  was  appointed  military  commander  of  Hungary, 
but  d.  before  entering  his  new  position,  Aug.  22, 171 

Wiir'teniberg,  a  kingdom  forming  part  < 
empire,  and  comprising  an  area  of  ~f 5  *K  m.  boi 
N    W    and  S.  by  Bavaria  and  Baden,  K  by  Ba\aru 
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Lond.,  1855,  in  Trinity  Coll.,  uuDiin,  it»o,  anu  "J" 
of  Cambridge  1870  ;  has  been  employed  m  the  .  MS.  . 
the  Brit.  Museum  since  1861,  and  became  assistant  keeper 
1869.  He  has  received  the  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  from 
the  4  univs.  of  Cambridge,  Dublin  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's, and  that  of  Phfloa.  from  the  Lmv.  of  Leyde  n.  He 
has  edited  in  Arabic  the  Travels  of  Ibn  •/«&?»,  wOrUgJ 
issued  The  Book  of  Jonah  in  four  Semitic  Versions-  Chaise 
*>iriac  Ethiovic  and  Arabic—  with  Glossaries;  Anc.  byriac 
^o^^sre&efotheAest  Establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Edessa,  etc. 
Wright's  Grove,  111.  See  APPENDIX. 


theldeas  Sselves,  is  either  pictorial,  representing  'the 
ideas  by  direct  imitation  of  the  corresponding  obiects  m 
nature,  or  symbolical,  representing  the  ideas  bj  -hints  or 

notations     Phonetic  W  ,  in  which  the  signs  do  not  r< 
s^nUdtnutLunds  by  which  in  ^Peech  they  are  conveyed 
•  pither  svllabic    each  sign  standing  tor  a   syiiauie,  or 

for  preserving  lang.  written  or  sP°ke"i^  well  j£  to  aium 


rubeVrave 

Sf  »S  The  Nlckar.  wl.ich  rises  in  the  S.  E  part  of  the 
coJntrT  where  the Schwarzwald  and  the  Kauhe  Alp. nee, . 
flows  northward  to  the  Rhine  for  a  distance  «f  about  *>;. 

mm 


flax  spinning  auu  »>ct».  ms  -~ 

of  iron  goods  and  other  metal  ware— « 

tobacco,  wooden-ware,  etc     The  a.mmerte          coimtries 
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roads  and  railways.  The  educational  standard  of  the 
country  is  good.  There  are  numerous  elementary  schools, 
and  education  is  compulsory.  The  pop.  belongs  in  the  S. 
part  to  the  Alemannian.  in  the  central  to  the  Swabian,  and 
in  the  X  E.  to  the  Prankish  race.  The  govt.  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  crown  is  hereditary  also  in  the 
female  line.  The  const,  dates  from  Sept.  25,  1819.  The  rep- 
resentation consists  of  2  chambers ;  the  state  council  con- 
sists of  the  chiefs  of  the  ministries  and  such  persons  as  the 
king  may  call.  The  military  force  forms  the  13th  corps  of 
the  Ger.  imperial  army ;  it  is  commanded  by  a  Prus.  gen. 
and  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  crown  prince  of  the  Ger. 
empire;  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  king.  *pr 
administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  cir- 
cles—Neckar,  Schwarzwald,  Danube,  and  Jaxt.  Pop.  l»so, 
1,971,118.  Cap.  Stuttgart. 

History—  In  olden  times  W.  was  occupied  by  the  Sueves, 
a  Germanic  race.  Afterward  it  came  under  Rom.  authority, 
and  out  of  the  Rom.  colonies  grew  up  the  cities.  At  the 
period  of  the  great  migration  the  Alemanni  penetrated  into 
the  country.  In  496  the  Pranks  defeated  the  Alemanni,  and 
about  900  the  duchy  of  Swabia  was  formed.  The  family  of 
the  counts  of  W.  first  appears  in  the  llth  century  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  counts  was  Eberhard  VII.,  who 
was  made  a  duke  in  1495.  In  1520,  W.  came  under  the  do- 
minion of  Aus.  In  1633  the  country  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Swe.  against  Aus.,  and  was  fearfully  devastated  by  the 
imperial  troops.  In  1796  it  became  implicated  in  a  war  with 
Fr  ,  and  was  compelled  to  cede  Mompelgard,  but  in  1803 
Duke  Frederick  II.  Wilhelm  Carl  received  as  a  compensa- 
tion the  electoral  dignity  and  extensive  terrs.  On  Oct.  5, 

1805,  an  alliance  was  concluded  with  Nap.  I.,  and  on  Jan.  1, 

1806,  the  elector  was  made  a  king  and  his  country  much 
enlarged.    The  kingdom  became  a  member  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy,  and  on  May  14,  1809,  Ulm,  Mergentheim,  etc. 
were  added  to  it,  but  it  had  to  furnish  an  army  of  18,000  men 
for  the  campaign  in  Rus.    By  the  Treaty  of  Fulda  (Nov.  2, 
1813)  W.  broke  its  alliance  with  Fr.  and  joined  the  other 
Ger.  princes  against  Nap.    King  William  (1816-64)  gave  the 
const,  of  Sept.  25,  1819,  but  pursued  a  particularistic  policy, 
though  leaning  toward  Aus.   His  successor,  Carl,  sided  with 
Aus.  in  the  war  of  1866,  and  the  W.  army  corps  was  defeated 
(July  24)  at  Tauberbischofsheim.    On  Aug.  13  peace  was 
concluded  with  Prus.    W.  paid  8,000,000  florins  in  war  in- 
demnities, and  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Prus.    On  Nov.  25, 1870,  it  joined  the  other  Ger.  states 
in  the  formation  of  the  Ger.  empire.    [From  wig.  art.  in 
«/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  AUGUST  NIEMANN.] 

Wurtz  (HENRY),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Easton.  Pa.,  June  5,  1828, 
grad.  at  Princeton  1848  ;  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  also  privately  under  Prof. 
John  Torrey  of  New  York,  giving  his  chief  attention  to 
chem. ;  became  in  1850  assistant  in  charge  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  Yale  (now  Sheffield)  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven  ; 
was  State  chemist  of  N.  J.  1854-56,  being  also  engaged  on 
the  geological  survey  of  that  State  ;  was  subsequently  prof, 
of  chem.  in  Queen's  Coll.,  Kingston,  Canada,  prof,  in  the 
National  Med.  Coll.  at  Wash.,  D.  C.,  1858-59,  and  chemical 
examiner  in  the  U.  S.  patent-office  1858-61 ;  edited  the  Amer. 
Gas-Light  Journal  1871-75  ;  has  made  several  important  dis- 
coveries in  chem.,  among  which  are  the  use  of  sodium  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  ores  of  precious  metals,  the  deter- 
mination of  alkalies  in  silicates  by  fusion  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and,  above  all,  the  discovery  of  the  geometrical 
laws  of  the  condensation  of  chemical  molecules,  first  pub. 
in  1876.  Prof.  W.  has  pub.  more  than  60  scientific  papers. 
He  is  also  the  originator  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  metamor- 
phic  heat  in  geol.  He  was  one  of  the  assistant  eds.  of  J.'s 
Unir.  Cyc. 

Wiirzburg,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  which  here 
is  crossed  by  a  splendid  stone  bridge  of  8  arches,  was  for- 
merly the  cap.  of  the  bishopric  of  Wurzburg.  The  episco- 
pal palace,  built  in  1720,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal 
residences  of  Europe.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury, is  an  elegant  edifice.  The  univ.,  with  which  are  con- 
nected a  magnificent  hospital  and  a  library  of  100,000  vols., 
enjoys  a  great  reputation,  especially  for  its  med.  dept.. 
The  city  has  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  cloth,  wool- 
len fabrics,  and  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments. 
The  vicinity  produces  very  fine  wine.  Pop.  1880,  51,014. 

Wyandotte',  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wyandotte  co., 
Kan.,  at  the  confluence  of  Mo.  and  Kan.  rivers,  is  connected 
with  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  2  free  bridges;  contains  an  acad. 
and  parochial  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch., 
a  public  library,  and  a  State  asylum  for  the  blind.  Its  pros- 
perity and  importance  are  derived  from  the  machine-shops 
of  Kan.  Pacific  R.  R.,  the  Kan.  stock-yards,  the  Kan.  rolling- 
mills,  the  immense  pork  and  beef  packing  houses,  and  large 
cooper-shops  located  in  its  outskirts.  It  is  underlaid  with 
coal  which  will  pay  to  mine.  Pop.  1870,  2940  ;  1880,  6149. 

Wyaudotte  Cave,  in  Jennings  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind., 
5  m.  N.  of  Leavenworth,  a  town  on  the  O.  River.  The  cave 
is  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  and  is  the  rival  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  in  extent  and  grandeur.  It  has  been  explored 
for  22  m.  (including  the  side  galleries),  and  numerous  diverg- 
ing branches  have  not  yet  been  measured.  It  has  a  rich 
cave-fauna,  consisting  chiefly  of  articulate  organisms.  Ep- 
som salts,  nitre,  and  alum  nave  been  procured  from  the 
earth  of  this  cave. 

Wy'att  (Sir  MATTHEW  DIGBY),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Bowie, 
Wiltshire,  Eng.,  in  1820,  studied  arch,  at  the  Royal  Acad. ; 
arranged  and  decorated  the  New  Adelphi  Theatre  1848 ;  was 
employed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  report  upon  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Industry  at  Paris  1849 ;  was  associated  as  sec.  with 
those  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  who  originated  the 
project  of  the  Universal  Exposition  held  at  Lond.  in  1851 ; 
assisted  in  settling  the  general  plan  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  superintended  its  erection  ;  superintended 
the  fine  arts  dept.  and  the  decorations  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham  1852-54,  visiting  various  parts  of  Europe  to 


collect  works  of  art ;  was  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Fr.  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  1855,  for  which  he  had  selected  and 
arranged  the  contributions  of  the  E.  I.  Co. ;  became  sur- 
veyor to  the  E.  I.  Co.  Dec.  1855,  for  which  he  made  designs 
for  great  public  works  in  India  and  for  several  important 
buildings  in  Eng. ;  performed  the  duties  of,  superintending 
the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  the  vast  properties  owned  by 
that  corporation  at  the  date  of  its  dissolution  in  1859  ;  has 
since  been  architect  to  council  of  India  ;  was  honorary  sec. 
to  the  Royal  lust,  of  Brit.  Archs.  1855-59 ;  was  a  com.  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  the  Italian  Exposition  of  Industry  ;  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  Brit.  Universal  Exposition 
of  1862 ;  received  her  Majesty's  gold  medal  for  architectural 
excellence  1866 ;  was  knighted  Jan.  14,  1869,  and  was  Slade 
prof,  of  fine  arts  at  Cambridge  1869-72.  Wrote  Industrial 
Arts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Metal -Work  and  its  Artistic 
Design,  etc. 

Wyatt  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  at  Arlington  Castle,  Kent,  in  1503, 
ed.  both  at  Ox.  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  grad.  at  St. 
John's  Coll.  1518 ;  became  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber ;  gained  a  high  reputation  at  court  by  his  poems, 
his  skill  at  arms,  in  music,  and  in  repartee,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  continental  langs. ;  officiated  as  "  ewerer  "  at  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  July  1533 ;  soon  fell  into  disfavor 
with  the  king  on  her  account ;  was  tried  for  seditious  lang., 
but  acquitted  and  restored  to  favor ;  was  knighted  by  the 
king  Mar.  18,  1536 ;  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Kent  early  in 
1537  ;  was  sent  as  minister  to  Sp.  Apr.  1537,  and  again  along 
with  Bonner  in  May  1538  ;  returned  to  Eng.  June  1539 ;  was 
accused  by  Bonner  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Pole,  but  maintained  his  favor  at  court ;  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
journey  in  Fr.  Dec.  1539  ;  aided  Cromwell  in  promoting  the 
match  between  the  king  and  Anne  of  Cleves  (1540),  thereby 
losing  the  favor  of  Henry;  was  involved  in  the  fall  of 
Cromwell,  thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  on  the  old  charges 
brought  by  Bonner,  but  acquitted  June  1541 ;  again  recov- 
ered the  royal  favor ;  was  created  high  steward  of  the  king's 
manor  of  Maidstone,  and  received  valuable  grants  of  lands. 
D.  Oct.  11.  1542. 

Wyatt  (Sir  THOMAS),  called  THE  YOUNGER,  only  son  of 
the  above  b.  at  Allington,  Kent,  about  1521,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  Apr.  1543  for  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets  of 
Lond. ;  was  released  ;  raised  a  body  of  soldiers  at  his  own 
expense  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Landrecies  1544  ;  com- 
manded the  Eng.  forces  at  Boulogne  1545 ;  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Allington  until  the  accession  of  Mary,  when  he  was 
involved  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  assembled  a  body  of  Kentish  men  under  pretext  of 
resisting  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  II. ;  took  Rochester 
Castle  Jan.  16, 1554 ;  was  joined  by  the  forces  sent  against 
him  under  the  duke  of  Norfolk  Jan.  29 ;  marched  upon 
Lond.  and  entered  Southwark  Feb.  3 ;  retired  to  Kingston 
Feb.  6:  returned  to  Lond.,  and  attempted  to  surprise  Lud- 
gate  Feb.  7 ;  was  captured,  condemned  to  death  Mar.  15, 
and  executed  on  Tower  Hill  Apr.  11,  1554. 

Wy'atvllle  (Sir  JEFFREY),  originally  WYATT,  b.  at  Bur- 
ton-upon-Treut,  Eng.,  Aug.  3,  1766,  was  a  nephew  of  James 
Wyatt,  under  whom  he  studied  arch.  ;  was  selected  by- 
George  IV.  in  1824  to  remodel  Windsor  Castle,  a  task  which 
employed  him  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  great  work, 
Illustrations  of  Windsor  Castle,  was  posthumously  edited. 
D.  Feb.  18.  1840. 

Wycli'erley  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury, 
Eng.,  about  1640,  ed.  at  Angouleme,  Fr. ;  studied  at  Queen's 
Coll.,  Ox. ;  produced  with  success  in  1672  his  play  Love  in  a 
Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park:  was  favored  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  by  the  king,  who  afforded  him  employ- 
ment at  court ;  brought  out  3  other  plays,  The  Gentleman 
Dancing-Master,  The  Country  Wife,  and  The  Plain  -  Dealer  ; 
having  lost  favor  at  court  was  several  yrs.  a  prisoner  for 
debt  in  the  Fleet  until  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  by 
whom  his  debts  were  paid  and  a  pension  of  £200  settled 
upon  him.  D.  Jan.  1,  1715. 

Wyckoff,  wlk'off  (WILLIAM  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Sept.  10,  1807,  studied  2  yrs.  at  Hamilton  Coll.  ;  grad.  at 
Union  Coll.  1828 :  was  for  many  yrs.  from  182J3  prin.  of  the 
classical  dept.  of  a  collegiate  school  in  New  York,  in  which 
he  became  a  partner ;  fitted  for  Columbia  Coll.  and  New 
York  Univ.  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any  other  pri- 
vate inst. ;  was  the  founder  and  ed.  for  several  yrs.  of  the 
Bap.  Advocate  (now  the  Examiner) ;  was  for  many  yrs.  pres. 
of  the  Young  Men's  City  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Bap.  Do- 
mestic Mission  Society ;  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Amer.  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1835,  and  of  the  Amer. 
Bible  Union  1850;  was  corresponding  sec.  of  the  former 
1846-50,  of  the  latter  1850-77.  and  was  called  to  the  ministry 
by  the  Laight  St.  Bap.  ch.  1846.  Author  of  The  Bible  Ques- 
tion, or  the  Amer.  Bible  Society  and  the  Baps.  ;  The  Bible,  its 
Excellence,  etc.  D.  Nov.  2.  1877. 

Wyc'llfle,  \Vi<  klillV,  or  WIclIf,  de  (JOHN),  b.  at 
Sprewsel,  in  the  parish  of  Wycliffe,  near  Old  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  probably  some  yrs.  earlier  than  1324 ;  took 
orders ;  is  supposed  to  have  pub.  in  1356  his  first  work.  The 
Last  Age  of  tlie  Ch.,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  millen- 
nium was  past,  that  the  world  was  then  under  the  reign  of 
Satan  and  of  Antichrist,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment  was 
near  at  hand ;  was  soon  led  to  identify  the  papacy  with 
Antichrist ;  about  1360  vigorously  attacked  the  mendicant 
orders  of  preachers,  who  had  begun  to  abound  in  Eng. ; 
took  his  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  began  to  read  lectures  on 
divinity  at  Ox.  about  1363 ;  was  appointed  warden  of  Can- 
terbury Hall  by  its  founder,  Abp.  Islip,  1365 ;  was  soon  un- 
seated by  Abp.  Langham,  the  successor  of  Islip ;  appealed 
to  the  pope,  by  whom  an  adverse  decision  was  rendered  7 
yrs.  later  ;  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  Edward  III.,  and 
wrote  against  the  papal  demand  for  arrears  of  tribute  from 
the  Eng.  Crown  1365 ;  was  one  of  6  corns,  sent  in  Aug.  1374 
by  Edward  III.  to  Bruges  to  confer  with  the  papal  delegates 
upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Eng. ;  was  dur- 
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ing  his  absence  presented  by  the  king  with  a  prebend  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Westbury,  Gloucestershire  (Nov.  1375), 
and  with  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire  (1376) ; 
began  to  attack  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy  with  great 
vigor  ;  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Abp.  Courtney,  and  sum- 
moned before  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Paul's, 
Lond. ;  was  attended  thither  (Feb.  19,  1377)  by  the  2  most 
powerful  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  John  of   Gaunt  and 
Henry  Percy ;   was  directly  accused  of  heresy  in  4  bulls 
issued  by  Pope  Gregory  VI.  May  1377,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  cited  before  a  clerical  synod  at  Lambeth  early  in 
1378;  was  saved  from  active  persecution  by  the  interven- 
tion in  his  behalf  of  the  queen-mother,  and  especially  by 
the  breaking  out  in  that  year  of  the  great  papal  schism ; 
began  about  this  time  to  send  out  many  disciples,  who 
under  the  name  of  "  poor  priests  "  preached  his  doctrines 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  his  pupils  a  version  of  the  entire  Bible  into  Eng. ;  lect- 
ured at  Ox.  against  transubstantiation  1381,  and  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  of  18  doctors ;  was  summoned  before  a 
clerical  convocation  at  Ox.  1382,   when  he  defended  his 
opinions,  presenting  2  confessions  of  faith  in  which  they 
were  reaffirmed,  but  in  a  conciliatory  manner ;  was  de- 
barred by  royal  command  from  lecturing  further  at  Ox. ; 
retired  to  his  living  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  continued 
preaching  and  writing  controversial  and  expository  trea- 
tises until  his  death  Dec.  31, 1384.    He  is  called  "  the  morn- 
ing-star of  the  Reformation."    The  Council  of  Constance, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  martyrdom   of  John    Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  examined  and  condemned  45  articles  of 
the  doctrines  of  W.  (May  5,  1415),  formally  declared  him  a 
heretic,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  removed  from  conse- 
crated ground  and  cast  upon  a  dunghill.    This  sentence  was 
not  executed  until  13  yrs.  later,  when,  on  the  demand  of  the 
antipope  Clement  VIII.,  his  remains  were  burned  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  Swift,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
Wyc-lillltes.    See  WTCLIFFE. 

Wydevllle,  or  Woodvllle.  See  RIVERS.  EARL  OF. 
Wykeliam.  wik'am,  William  of,  b.  at  Wykeham  or 
Wickham,  Hampshire,  Eng.,  in  1324,  of  poor  parents,  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  Edward  III.,  who  received 
him  into  his  service  as  clerk  of  the  royal  works  then  being 
carried  on  at  Henley  and  at  Yethampstead  May  1356 ;  be- 
came "  chief  keeper  and  surveyor  of  the  castles  of  the  king 
at  Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlee"  Oct.  30,  1356:  was 
virtually  the  arch,  of  Windsor  Castle  ;  took  holy  orders ; 
became  rector  of  Pulham,  Norfolk,  1357,  prebendary  of 
Lichfield  1359,  of  London  and  Southwell  1361,  of  Lincoln 
1362,  of  York  Mar.  1363,  and  archdeacon  of  Northampton 
and  of  Lincoln  the  same  yr. ;  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  1364,  sec.  of  state  1366,  bp.  of  Winchester  136 1  ; 
was  lord  chancellor  1367-71 ;  founded  St.  Mary's  Coll  \\  m- 
chester,  and  New  Coll.,  Ox.,  1373;  was  deprived  of  tempo- 
ralities of  his  see  and  excluded  from  Parl.  1376.  but  restored 
on  accession  of  Richard  II.  (1379) ;  completed  his  munificent 
foundation  at  Ox.  1386 ;  again  chancellor  1389-91.  and  rebuilt 
Winchester  cathedral  1395-1405.  D.  Sept.  24,  1404. 

Wy'lle  (ANDREW),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  Apr. 
12,   1789,  grad.  at  Jefferson  Coll.  1810 =  was  licensed  as  a 


12,  17,  gra.  a      eerson 

Presb.  preacher  1812  ;  was  pres.  of  Jefferson  Coll.        -16,  of 

Washington  Coll._1817-28,  and  of  Ind.  Univ.  from  1828  to  his 


Wyo'mlng,  one  of  the  Terrs,  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  region. 
between  41°  and  45°  N.  lat..  1CM0  and  111°  W.  Ion.  :  bounded 
N.  by  Mont.,  E.  by  Dak.  and  Neb.,  S.  by  Col.  and  Ut.,  W.  by 
Ut.,  Id.,  and  Mont.  ;  length  from  E.  to  W.,  355  m.  :    width 
from  N.  to  s..  ^r«i  m.  ;  area,  97.890  sq.  m.  or  62,619.600  acres. 
Topography.—  The  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  enters 
W.  at  the  N.  W.,  extending  in  a  S.  E.  direction  through  tin- 
Terr.  into  Col.    The  Wind  River  Mts.  are  the  culminating 
crests  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  W.    The  Snow  Mts.  lie  E.  of  the  Wind   River  Range, 
being  a  prolongation  S.  from  Mont.   This  range  has  the  val- 
ley of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  W.  and  that  of  the  Big  Horn 
on  the  E.    The  Big  Horn  Mts.  lie  still  farther  E.,  also  in  tin- 
N.  part  of  the  Terr.    The  Rattlesnake  Mts.  are  S.  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mts.,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Terr.    The 
Black  Hills,  which  constitute  the  E.  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.,  occupy  part  of  the  E.  section  of  the  Terr.,  extending 
from  Dak.  in  a  S.  W.  direction.    Medicine  Bow  Mts.  are  In 
the  S.  part  of  W.  :  the  Sweetwater  Range  lies  on  the  S.  side 
of  Sweet  water  River  ;   Bishop,  Queen,  and  Honied  Mts   K 
of  Green  River,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Terr.,  being 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  Escalante  in  Col.    The  highest  i»-ak  in 
the  Terr,  is  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  Wind  River  Range.  The 
sources  of  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  one  of  the  branches  of 
Columbia  River,  of  the  Madison  and  Big  Horn,  affluents  of 
Mo.  River,  and  of  Green  River,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  are  all  about  tne  base  of  this 
peak.    The  whole  Terr,  has  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to 
8000  ft    above  the  sea;   the  Laramie  Plains,  an  excellent 
grazing  region  of  great  extent,  are  from  5000  to  6000  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Piters,  Lakes,  Etc.—  The  N.  fork  of  the  Platte,  with  its 
tributaries,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  S.  fork 
of  the  Platte,  dram  nearly  ^  of  the  Terr.,  the  central,  b.  E., 
and  S  S  E.  portions  ;  Green  River  and  its  tributaries  trav- 
erse the  S.  W.  section  ;  the  affluents  of  Lewte  or  Snake 
River  are  formed  in  the  N.  W.  ;  while  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Big  Horn,  the  Tongue,  Powder,  Little  Mo., 
and  Shyenne  drain  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Terr.  In  the 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK  (which  see),  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  in  this  Terr.,  there  are  several  lakes  of  con- 
siderable size. 

Mineralogy.—  The  coal-beds  along  and  near  I  nion  Pacific 
Railwav,  near  Evanston  and  at  Rockspring  and  Carbon  sta- 
tions, are  probably  lignite,  but  they  are  equal  to  most  of  the 
better  bituminous  coals  for  all  purposes  of  combustion. 
They  contain  from  50  to  54  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon     Th 
are  extensively  worked.    Gold  is  found  and  mined  in  th 
Sweetwater  region  and  in  places  on  the  slopes  of  Medic; 
Bow  Mts.    In  the  Seminoe  Mts.  and  in  the  Ferris  Mineral 
dist.,  as  well  as  at  Crow  Creek.  30  m.  W  of  Cheyenne  de- 
posits of  both  silver  and  gold  have  been  found  and  worked 
In  other  localities,  especially  around  Laramie  Peak,  golt 
has  been  discovered,  fron-mines  have  been  opened  at  Raw  - 
lin's  Springs,  and  are  yielding  large  quantities  of  excellent 
ore     Copper  lead,  gypsum,  and  petroleum  are  found 

Soil  a^eaetatioF-Ato*  5,000,000  acres  are  arable  land 
and  not  far  from  35.000,000  are  available  for  grazing. 
mts  are  clothed  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine,  spruce  and 
hemlock  trees  of  large  size  ;  the  foot-hills  have  some    ine. 


yeA5iuEL  BROWN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Moylarg,  near  Bally- 
mena,  Ire.,  May  21,  1773,  grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow  1797  : 
came  to  Phila.  the  same  yr.  ;  became  tutor  in  theLniv.  of 
Pa  1798  and  in  1801  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presb.  ch. 
in  that  city,  filling  that  post  51  vrs.  :  conducted  a  private 
acad.  for  many  vrs.  ;  was  a  prof,  in  the  theological  sem  of 
the  Reformed  Presb.  Ch.  1809-51  ;  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  1838-45,  and  vice-provost  of  that  inst.  «»-», 
was  an  eminent  classical  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  co-editor 
of  the  Presb.  Magazine  1821-22.  Wrote  The  Faithful  Witness 
for  Magistracy  and  Ministry  upon  a  Scriptural  Basis,  etc.  D. 

OCWyi'iys  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Fenny  Compton,  ^ar^ckshire 
Eng.  about  1590,  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn  1638  :  was  an 
assistant  1639,  deputy  gov.  1641,  and  gov.  1642.  D  Man  9 
1645.  -His  son  SAMUEL,  b.  in  Eng.  m  1632,  grad.  at  Han  ard 
1653.  was  an  assistant  gov.  16^4-84  D.  May  30  1,09. 

Wy'maii  (JEFFRIES),  M.  D..  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Mass  .Aug. 
11,  1814    grad.  at  Harvard  1833,  and  at  the  Harvard  Med 
School  1837  ;  became  demonstrator  of  anat.  and  curator  of 
the  Lowell  Inst.  1839  ;  was  prof,  of  anat.  in  the  Hampder 
Sidney  Med.  Coll.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  1843-47.  and  from  the 
latter  date  until  his  death  Hersey  prof,  of  anat.  m  ft  rvard 
Univ.    He  soon  began  the  formation  of  the   Museum  or 
Comparative  Anat.  ;  delivered  before  the  Lowel  I  Inst  .  m 
1849  a  course  of  lectures  on  Comparative  *^^™*£. 
oloffv;  became  prof,  of  comparative  anat.  in  ^Lawrence 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge  :  was  successively  sec  of 
Boston  Society  of  Nat.  Hist.,  its  curator  m  different  depts 
and  its  pres.  1856-70  :  was  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Association  tor 
the  Advancement  of  Science  1857  ;  became  curator  oMhe 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology  at  Cambridge  «"?»»«» 
first  anatomical  investigation  of  the  gorilla  u  and  gave  sit  us 
scientific  name.    Wrote  The  Osteology  f^^^^/S^. 
The  Anat.  of  the  Nervous  System  or  Ranapipten*,  in  th 
eonian  Contributions,  etc.    D.  Sept.  4,  Is™. 


n  ass 

Terr  is  included  in  the  Great  Amer.  Desert,  the  sage-bush 

Kfpeffl^onrtaS  ffi£ 

Sin!     But  these  alkaline  lands,  when  irrigated,  yield 


infra!  Jan.  15, 1879.    D.  Dec.  2.  1882. 
Wymore,  Neb.    See  APFEMHX. 


Zooloav-The  wild''  animals  are  the  grizzly  bear  black 
"^t^^^i^StoSentt-  of  the  yr.  is  for 

278,?7Tcattle,  l«.^\shefP^a^h^sWere.'in  1880,57  manu- 


,  1882,  533 


^/S  *«?  -"n  1882  W.  had  3  national  banks,  with  $235. 
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000  capital,  $S3,350  circulation,  §856,004  aggregate  deposits. 
There  were  4  private  bankers,  with  $421,310  deposits.      ^ 

Education.—  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (<-Jl 
yrs  )  enrolled  in  public  schools  was  2907  in  1880,  with  average 
attendance  of  1920  ;  total  expenditure  for  public  schools, 


,..     W.  had  S  newspapers  in  1882. 

Churches.—  The  Mormon  Ch.  takes  the  lead,  having  32  chs., 
96  high-priests,  and  3000  members.  The  Presb.,  R.  Cath., 
Bap.,  and  Congl.  Chs.  have  from  1  to  4  chs.  each. 

Population.—  WTO,  9118;  1880,  20,789  (white  19,437,  colored 
1352,  including  914  Chi.  and  140  Indians). 

Cities  and   Tmens,  Pop.  1880.  —  Cheyenne  City 


(cap.),  3456  ;  Laramie  City,  2696  ;  Rawlins,  1451. 


COI'NTIES. 

•Ref. 

Pop.  1870. 

Pop.  1880. 

COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Pop.  1880. 

Albany  
Carbon  
Crook  

6-F 
6-F 
5-F 

2,021 
1,368 

4,628 
3,438 
239 

Laramie  City  
Rawlinc  

2,696 
1,451 

{Fremont  

5-1) 
5-E 

6-G 

2,957 

'637 
6,409 

Lander  
Buffalo  
Cheyenne  Citv  

3,456 

S-E 

1,916 

2,561 

Green  River  City.. 

327 

Uintah  

5-D 

856 

2,879 

Evanston  

i,«n 

Total.... 

9,118 

20,789 

« Reference  for  location  of  counties.     See  map  of  Wyoming,  etc.,   in  article 
IDAHO. 
t  Formed  since  censu.  of  1S80. 

History.— The  oldest  white  settlement  is  probably  that  at 
Ft.  Laramie,  where  a  fur-trading  post  was  established  in 
1834,  rebuilt  by  the  Amer.  Fur  Company  in  1836,  and  sold  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1849,  since  which  time  it  has  been  garrisoned. 
The  Terr,  was  organized  by  act  of  Cong,  approved  July  25, 
1868.  There  had  been  no  serious  fighting  with  the  Indians 
until  1876,  when  the  Sioux  in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme 
N.  E.  of  the  Terr,  attacked  Gen.  Caster's  command  and 
totally  destroyed  it. 

Governors. 

John  A.  Campbell 1869-75  William  Hale 1882-86 

John  M.  Thayer 1875-78 

John  W.  Hoyt 1878-82 

REVISED  BY  A.  R.  SPOPFOKD. 

Wyoming,  111.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wyoming  Valley,  in  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  was  called 
Wyoming  ("great  plains")  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  who, 
with  the  Shawnees  and  the  Wyomings  (Iroqu9is),  inhabited 
this  region,  in  later  days  remarkably  productive  of  anthra- 
cite coal  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  River;  was  settled  in  1762  by  people 
from  Conn.  The  valley  includes  parts  of  the  tps.  of  Pittston, 
Jenkins,  Plains,  Wilkesbarre,  Hanover,  Plymouth,  Kings- 
ton, and  Exeter,  but  the  Conn,  colony  occupied  a  large  tract 
in  Luzerne  and  several  other  cos.  July  3,  1778,  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  about  300  settlers  and  a  body  of  400 
British  troops,  700  Seneca  Indians,  and  some  Tories.  The 
settlers  were  utterly  defeated,  the  Tories  and  Indian  mur- 
dering all  the  prisoners. 

Wytlie,  with  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Elizabeth  City,  Va.,  in  1726, 
ed.  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1757 ;  soon  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer ;  was  chosen  to  the 
house  of  burgesses  as  the  representative  of  William  and 
Mary  Coll.  1758 ;  drew  up  in  1764  a  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  Brit.  Parl.  against  the  Stamp  act ;  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Cong.  Aug.  1775 ;  signed  the  Dec.  of  Ind. ;  was 
appointed  Nov.  1776  to  revise  the  laws  of  Va. ;  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  and  appointed  judge  of 
the  high  court  of  chancery  1777  ;  became  sole  chancellor  on 
the  reorganization  of  that  court  1786,  filling  that  post  20  yrs. ; 
was  prof,  of  law  at  William  and  Mary  Coll.  1779-89  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Va.  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
const.  1788 ;  emancipated  his  slaves  toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
D.  June  8,  1806. 

Wytheville,  with'vil,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wythe  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  1870,  1671 ;  1880,  1885. 

Wyt'tenbach  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Berne,  Switz.,  Aug.  7, 1746, 
studied  1760-64  at  the  Univ.  of  Marburg;  went  thence  in  1768 
to  Gpttingen.  In  1769  he  attracted  attention  by  his  Epistda 
Critica  super  Nonmillis  locis  Juliani  Imperatoris  adDav.  Euhn- 
kenium ;  obtained  the  chair  of  philos.  and  lit.  at  the  coll.  of 
the  Remonstrants  in  Amsterdam ;  was  appointed  in  1779 
prof,  of  philos.  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1799 
was  invited  to  succeed  Ruhnken  in  Leyden  as  prof,  of  Gr. 
lit.  and  librarian  of  the  univ.  He  prepared  editions  of  Plu- 
tarchi  de  Sera  Numinis  Vlndicta,  Selecta  principum  Grcecice 
Historicorum,  Platonic  Phcedon,  etc.  D.  Jan.  17,  1820. 


X. 


X,  a  letter  which  represents  in  Eng.  the  sound  of  ks  X 
stands  for  the  numeral  10  ;  x  in  math,  is  the  most  frequent 
symbol  for  the  unknown  quantity. 

Xabaten'ses  [from  the  Fr.  sabot],  one  of  the  names 
given  to  the  Waldenses,  from  the  wooden  shoes  they  wore, 
which  were  distinguished  in  some  way  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  them. 

Xalapa.    See  JALAPA. 

Xallsco.    See  JALISCO. 

Xan'thine, or  Xaiithlc  Oxide  [Gr.  f ai/fld?,  "yellow;" 
Ger.  Xanthm  or  harnige  Sdure],  the  prin.  constituent  of  a 
rare  form  of  urinary  calculi.  It  also  occurs  in  human  urine, 
m  the  spleen  and  liver,  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  horse 
and  ox,  and  in  the  variety  of  guano  found  in  the  island  of 
Jaryis.  It  is  artificially  produced  by  the  reduction  of  uric 
acid  with  sodium  amalgam,  and  by  treating  gitatdne  with 
nitrous  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  xanthic  calculi 
or  Jarvis  guano,  but  it  is  most  often  prepared  from  the  mus- 
cular organs  of  the  horse  or  ox. 

Xanthippe.    See  SOCRATES. 


Xaii'tliopliyl  [Gr.f  <n<0os,"  yellow," and  <£v'AAo»',  "leaf  "], 
a  modified  form  or  product  of  transformation  of  chlorophyl, 
the  green  coloring-matter  of  leaves.  Before  separation  from 
the  tree,  the  green  matter  is  changed  into  other  co.npounds, 
sometimes  yellow  and  sometimes  red,  this  being  the  first 
stage  of  decay,  the  final  product  being  brown. 

Xaiithoprote'lc  Acid  [Gr.  £<n<06s,  "yellow,"  and 
wpuTeioi',  "  chief  rank  "].  When  the  fingers  are  wetted  with 
nitric  acid,  they  become  stained  of  a  deep  and  indelible 
yellow,  which  becomes  orange-red  on  the  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  an  alkali.  Mulder  isolated  the  yellow  substance, 
to  which  he  gave  the  above  name.  White  of  egg  and  other 
albuminoid  matters  give  the  same  compound. 

Xaiitliorliam'nine  [Gr.£av06«,"yellow,"andrA«wi«H«, 
a  plant],  a  yellow  coloring-matter,  contained  in  the  ripe  Per. 
or  Tur.  berries  and  in  Avignon  grains.  It  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  chry&orhammne,  which  is 
present  in  the  unripe  berries.  Its  extraction  is  effected  by 
boiling  the  ground  berries  with  alcohol,  allowing  the  decoc- 
tion to  stand  until  the  various  impurities  present  settle, 
then  allowing  the  X.  to  crystallize,  and  afterward  purifying 
it  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  It  is  also  obtained 
upon  boiling  chrysorhamnine  with  water.  It  forms  yellow 
crystals,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  do  not  dissolve  in  ether. 

\a til li<> \ >  I ii in.    See  PRICKLY  ASH. 

Xauthus.  city  of  Lycia.    See  LYCIA. 

Xavler,  de  (FRANCIS).    See  FRANCIS  XAVIER  (SAINT). 

Xavlerlan  Brothers,  a  R.  Cath.  community  of  in- 
structors, founded  in  1839  at  Bruges  by  T.  J.  Ryken  U797- 
1871).  They  have  several  houses  in  the  U.  S. 

X  cuia,  zee'ne-a  [Gr.  fecia],  those  gifts,  honors,  provi- 
sions, and  securities  which  in  anc.  Gr.,  where  hospitality 
was  a  religious  duty,  and  often  formed  the  foundation  of 
important  political  relations,  the  host  offered  the  guest. 
The  13th  book  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  which  treats  of 
subjects  relating  to  this  social  feature,  is  inscribed  A"<  /<»', 
and  hence  Goethe  and  Schiller  took  the  title  under  which, 
in  1797,  they  pub.  in  Musen  almanack  about  400  epigrams. 

Xenla,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  O., 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  agricultural 
region,  3  m.  from  Little  Miami  River,  on  Shawnee  Creek, 
65  m.  N.  E.  of  Cin.  and  52  m.  S.  W.  of  Columbus.  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  year  1803.  X.  contains  a  female  coll., 
theological  sem.,  and  numerous  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  Pop.  1870,  6377 ;  1880,  7026. 

Xenoe'rates,  b.  at  Chalcedon  in  396  B.  c.,  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato.  He  accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and 
went  after  his  death,  together  with  Aristotle,  to  Asia  Minor. 
Afterward  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  succeeded  Speusip- 
pus  as  chief  of  the  Acad.,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  314 B.  c.— To  be  distinguished  from  him  is  XENOCRATES 
the  physician,  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in  C'ilicia,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Nero.  A  little  essay  by  him,  Ilepi 
1%  <ZJTO  riav  'EvvSpuv  Tpo<#>ijs  (De  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibus),  is 
still  extant. 

Xenopnaiies,  ze-nof'a-ngz,  b.  at  Colophon,  Ionia,  about 
570  B.  c.,  went  as  an  exile  to  Sic.,  thence  to  Magna  Grascia, 
and  settled  at  Elea,  where  he  d.  about  480  B.  c.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  School  of  philos. 

Xen'opnon,  b.  in  Athens  about  444  B.  c.,  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates.  In  401  B.  c.  he  followed  the  younger 
Cyrus  on  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  as  a  sort  of  volunteer  in  the  corps  of  10,000  Gr.  aux- 
iliaries. After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  X.  led  the  Gr.  troops 
from  the  Mesopotamian  plains,  across  the  mt.-ranges  and 
plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Trapezus  on  the  S.  shore  of  Pon- 
tus  Euxinus,  thence  to  Chrysopolis,  opposite  Byzantium, 
and  finally  to  the  camp  of  Thimbron,  the  Lacedaemonian 
gen.  who  commanded  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
bazus.  In  396  he  stayed  in  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  Asia 
under  Agesilaus,  and  all  his  life  through,  in  his  actions  and 
in  his  writings,  he  showed  a  great  partiality  for  Sparta.  He 
accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Gr.,  and  fought  on  the  Lacedas- 
monian  Side  in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  394  B.  c.  He  was  then 
banished  from  Athens,  and  settled  at  Scillus,  near  Olympia 
in  Elis  ;  thence  he  was  expelled  in  371  B.  c.,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Corinth,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  about  354  B.  c.  Of  his  historical 
writings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Anabasis.  Of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  the  most  widely  known  is  his  Apomne- 
moneumafa  or  Memorabilia  Socratis.  He  also  wrote  Hellenica, 
a  hist,  of  Gr.  from  the  end  of  Thucydides'  hist,  to  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  ;  Cyropaxiia,  a  sort  of  political  romance ;  and 
minor  treatises  on  hunting,  finances,  etc. 

Xen'otlme,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  mineral,  essen- 
tially phosphate  of  yttria,  but  sometimes  containing  zirconia, 
and  sometimes  cerium  oxide.  In  crystallization  dimetric ; 
hardness  between  fluor-spar  and  apatite  ;  density  about  4.5. 
Its  color  varies  much. 

Xerxes,  zerk'sgz,  king  of  Per.  486-465  B.  c.,  b.  about  519, 
the  oldest  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  preference  to  his  3  elder  brothers,  sons  of  Darius  by  his 
first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Gobryas.  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
Per.  host  against  Gr.,  though  without  playing  any  prom- 
inent part  himself.  He  was  assassinated  465  B.  c. 

Xlme'nes  de  Clsne'ros  (FRANCISCO),  b.  at  Torre  La- 
guna,  New  Castile,  Sp.,  in  1436  or  1437,  ed.  at  the  univs.  of 
Alcala  de  Henares  and  Salamanca,  where  he  grad.  in  both 
civil  and  canon  law  1456 :  became  a  priest ;  took  possession 
in  1473  of  the  living  of  Uzeda,  near  his  native  v.,  against  the 
will  of  the  abp.  of  Toledo,  and  on  declining  to  surrender  the 
living  was  imprisoned  6  yrs.  in  the  tower  of  Santorcaz ; 
was  released  and  given  possession  of  his  benefice  1480  ; 
exchanged  it  for  a  chaplainship  near  Siguenza,  where  he 
studied'Heb.  and  Chaldee  :  entered  the  Franciscan  convent 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in  Toledo  1482  ;  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  sanctity  ;  retired  to  the  secluded  mt. -convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Castanar,  where  he  built  with  his  own  hands 
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a  cell  in  which  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and  meditation  : 
•was  appointed  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  1492,  provincial 
of  his  order  in  Castile  1494,  and  made  his  visits  of  inspection 
on  foot,  subsisting  on  alms  ;  was  nominated  high  chancellor 
of  Castile,  abp.  of  Toledo,  and  primate  of  Sp.  1495  ;  retained 
the  austere  simplicity  of  his  former  mode  of  life,  dispensing 
the  vast  revenues  of  his  see  chiefly  in  charities  :  effected  a 
vigorous  reform  among  the  Sp.  clergy  ;  founded  the  Univ. 
of  Alcala  1498  ;  insisted  upon  the  conquered  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada receiving  Chr.  baptism  during  the  residence  of  the 
court  at  Granada  1499,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  rebellion  in 
the  Alpujarras  1500 ;  commenced  in  1502  the  printing  at 
his  own  expense,  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  of  the  famous  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot  Bible  ;  was  the  director  of  most  of  the 
public  acts  of  Isabella  up  to  her  death  in  1504 ;  was  media- 
tor between  Ferdinand  and  the  archduke  Philip  in  their 
rival  claims  upon  the  regency  of  Castile  ;  became  pres.  of 
the  Castilian  council  of  regency  on  the  death  of  Philip  1506 ; 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Julius  cardinal  and  inquisitor-gen, 
of  Castile  1507 ;  led  an  expedition  against  the  pirates  of 
Oran  on  the  Barbary  coast  1509  ;  effected  the  proclamation 
of  Charles  V.  against  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  partisans 
of  the  insane  queen  Joanna ;  extended  the  Inquisition 
throughout  the  Sp.  dominions  ;  took  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  Amer.  Indians  and  to  check  the 
growth  of  Afr.  slavery  ;  introduced  reforms  into  the  reve- 
nue system.  D.  Nov.  18,  151".  PORTER  C.  Buss. 
Xiine'nes  de  Quesa'da  (CkmZAlo),  b.  in  Granada, 


penetrated   — . 

conquered  the  rich  cities  of  Tunja  and  Iraca ;  gained  great 
victories  over  the  Chibchas,  and  accumulated  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gold  ;  founded  city  of  Bogota  Aug.  6, 1538 ;  went  to 
Sp  1539 ;  returned  with  title  of  marshal  1551 ;  led  an  expe- 
dition in  search  of  El  Dorado,  and  founded  city  of  Santa 
Agueda  1572.  D.  Feb.  16,  1579. 

Xtsuthrus.    See  XYSYTHRUS. 

Xorullo.    See  JOUULLO. 

Xy'lene,  or  Xy'IoI  [Gr.  £I>AOK,  "  wood"],  one  of  the 
series  of  coal-tar  hydrocarbons,  a  homologue  of  benzole  or 
benzene  It  is  a,  colorless  liquid  of  little  odor,  boiling  at 
139.8°.  Longuinine  gives  its  density,  at  melting  ice,  as  .877 ; 
the  computed  density,  according  to  the  new  view  of  its 
constitution,  is  .8712  at  —  2°  C. 

Xyloitl'iiie  [Gr.  fuAoc,  "wood"],  an  explosive  sub- 
stance discovered  by  Braconnet  in  1832,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving starch  in  nitric  acid ;  by  the  addition  of  water  a 
white  explosive  compound  is  precipitated 

Xylol.    See  XYLENE. 

Xyrls.    See  YELLOW-EYED  GRASS. 

Xysythrus,  king  of  Babylon  at  the  time  when  the 
Deluge  occurred.  The  Chaldaean  historian  Berosus  tells 
how  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  many  people  of  various  descent 
dwelt  together  without  laws,  after  the  fashion  of  animals 
how  Cannes,  a  monster-god  with  the  head  of  a  man,  tne 
body  of  a  fish,  and  the  legs  of  a  woman,  arose  from  the 
Per  Gulf,  sat  down  among  the  men  of  Shinar,  and  taught 
them  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  Babylon  was  built 
and  Alorus  became  the  first  king  of  the  new  empire.  The 
last  was  X.  Warned  of  the  coming  of  the  Flood,  he  built 
ship  and  was  saved  from  the  Deluge.  When  the  waters 
subsided,  the  ship  landed  on  the  mts.  of  Koordistan, 

Y. 

IT,  as  an  Eng.  vowel,  represents  our  i,  and  has  both  its 
sounds,  as  seen  in  by,  loi-ely.  As  a  consonant  m  Eng.  it  has 
a  sound  analogous  t9  the  vowel-sound  of  long  *  (Eng.).  Its 
consonantal  power  is  that  of  the  Lat.,  Polish,  and  Ger.  J 
In  pure  Eng.  words  it  was  intended  for  the  long  vowel  o 
machine,  and  was  formed  from  it,  written  ij. 

Yak.  t*TheC  %ak*P(xphafftis  grunnunA  is  a  bovine imam 
mal  of  Thibet,  widely  known,  chiefly  because  o ^the beaut> 
of  its  tail  and  the  extensive  use  .to  which  it  is  even  w  here 
put  in  the  East.  It  is  a  large  animal,  as  tall  as  a  large  ox 
very  hairy,  and  like  a  bison  in  appearance  How  ever  the 
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11  irom  me  coiu  ui  me  g;i^c»i.  ****.-  »**-   »~| 
quent.    It  is  a  most  sure-footed  animal,  v...— — , 
^rith  the  agility  of  a  chamois.    The  Thibetans  ••J^"|"V1 
keep  largedomesticated  flocks  of  yaks,  and  the  milk  of  the 
female  yak  is'much  prized.    It  is  very  rich  and  m  color  ye 
low,  and  has  a  strong  but  pleasant  odor     It  has  a  smai 
3,  and  horns  half  covered  by  a  mass  of  hair,  but  its  eye 
-oft  and  brilliant.    The  legs  and  the  neck 


mass  of  hair  resembling  a  hump.  It  does  not  '""  "^  °: 
ox,  but  has  a  peculiar  sharp,  quick,  deep  ™ice  verv  much 
similar  to  the  grunt  of  a  boar.  The  yak  is  sometimes  hunted 


fter  long  dissatisfaction  and  amid  much  opposition  the 
chool  was  permanently  settled  in  New  Haven  in  1716,  and 
XL  1718  its  name  was  changed  to  Yale  College.  In  1745  the 
•resent  charter  was  granted  by  the  general  assembly,  con- 
rming  the  trustees  in  all  their  powers  under  the  title  of 
'the  pres.  and  fellows  of  Y.  C.  in  New  Haven.''  Down  to 
he  period  of  the  Revolution  the  coll.  received  from  th«- 
,olonial  govt.  stated  or  occasional  grants  of  funds,  without 
which  it  could  hardly  have  survived.  In  17U2  the  gov.,  lieut.- 
;ov.,  and  6  senior  senators  of  the  State  were  made,  exofficiix, 
members  of  the  corporation,  the  State  making  at  the  same 
ime a  grant  valued  at  $30,000  to  the  coll.  funds.  In  1871  the 
assembly,  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation,  substituted 
or  the  6  senators  6  graduates  of  the  coll.,  who  were  chosen, 
as  their  successors  (one  vacancy  occurring  annually)  are 
also  chosen,  by  the  votes  of  a  plurality  of  graduates  of  the 
irst  degree  of  5  yrs.'  standing.  For  the  first  100  yrs.  in- 
struction was  chiefly  given  by  the  rector  or  pres.,  assisted 
>y  2  or  3  tutors  chosen  from  among  the  recent  graduates 
and  serving  for  a  brief  period.  The  instructors  now  num- 
ber about  90,  four  fifths  of  whom  are  permanent  officers. 
As  at  present  constituted,  there  are  4  depts.  of  instruction 
grouped  under  the  name  of  Y.  C.— viz.  the  depts.  of  philus. 
and  the  arts,  of  theol.,  of  law,  and  of  med.,  the  first  of  these 
including  the  academical  dept.,  Sheffield  scientific  school, 
the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  school  of  graduate 
instruction. 

The  course  of  study. in  the  academical  dept.  extends 
through  4  yrs.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  mainly 
in  Gr.,  Lat..  and  math.,  and  the  first  2  yrs.  of  the  course  are 
given  largely  to  further  drill  in  these  branches ;  while  the 
studies  ofthe  last  2  yrs.  take  a  wider  range,  and  about  y\  or 
the  time  in  these  2  yrs.  is  given  to  advanced  courses  In  sub- 
jects in  which  the  student  has  already  made  some  progress, 
and  which  Ue  chooses  from  among  a  larger  number  offered 
to  his  option.  The  annual  charge  for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses  is  $140.  Beneficiary  funds  help  to  meet  this  chance 
for  those  who  need  such  relief,  to  the  extent  of  over  $15,000 
yearly.  About  $6000  is  also  disbursed  yearly  to  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  in  premiums  for  the  encour- 
ment  of  scholarship.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  dept. 
are  about  $850,000. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  begun  in  184,  as  a  school 
of  applied  chem.,  was  gradually  expanded  until  in  18 
received  its  first  considerable  endowment  from  Mr.  Joseph 
E  Sheffield  of  New  Haven,  who  has  since  largely  added  to 
his  original  gift.  The  school  provides  for  advanced  and 
special  students  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
sciences,  and  also  for  undergraduates  who  wish  a  training 
leading  chiefly  in  this  direction. 

The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1864  by  Mr. 
\ugustus  K.  Street  of  New  Haven,  who  erected  a  building 
for  its  use  and  otherwise  endowed  it.  At  present  instruc- 
tion is  provided  in  drawing  and  painting  only. 

The  theological  dept.  was  founded  in  IKS  in  connection 
with  the  Congl.  denomination,  and  provides  a  4-yrs.  co 

The  law  dept,  begun  as  a  private  school  soon  after  1 
was  not  recognized  as  part  of  the  coll.  until  1824.    It  now 
offers  a  3-yrs.'  course  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  „„„._.-., 

The  med.  dept.  was  organized  in  1813.  and  in  1814  received 
a  grant  of  $30.000  from  the  State.  The  requirements  for  a 
degree  include  attendance  on  3  yearly  courses  of  lectures 

The  coll.  library  contains  upward  of  110.000 


1648  went  to  Eng.^hliis^a^en^ts^'hen^yrs.  of  age,  and 
never  returned  to  Conn.  ;  went  to  the  E.  I.  16,8 ;  ^f.^"^ 
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was  in  1718  given  to  the  collegiate  building,  ana  appuet 
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geol.,  and  mineralogy,  was 


by  agift  o 
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geoi.,  anu  mmenuumr.  w»»  ~""s'srT  . 

from  the  late  George  Peabody  of  Lond.  in 
art  in  «/.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROF.  FRASKLIN  _.  _ 

Yam,  the  tuberous  root  of  Dioscorea  salira, 
woody  vine  of  the  order  Dioscoreaceaj.    Many  ot 
of  yam  are  described,  but  they  may  be  only  ^erJ       ._-„., 
marked  varieties,  since  the  yam-vine  has  a  tendency   t 

stume  various  forms.  Yams  are  extensively  grown  in  all 
v^Zcountries  as  food.  The  great  tubers  are  cooked  like 
potatoes,  and  most  kinds  «re  very  palatable. 
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YANG-TSE-KIANG— YEAR. 


the  national  Dem.  convention  at  Charleston  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Douglas  ;  advocated  the  election  of  Breckenndge  ; 
was  reporter  of  ordinance  of  secession  in  Ala.  convention 
Jan.  1861 ;  went  to  Europe  as  a  Confed.  agent,  and  was  sub- 
sequently a  member  of  Confed.  Cong.  D.  July  38,  18bd. 

Yan^-'-tse-K fans'  (the  "  son  of  the  great  water'  ),  the 
nrin  river  of  China,  rises  in  E.  Thibet  from  2  streams  winch 
unite  in  lat.  26°  30'  X.,  Ion.  102°  E.  ;  flows  with  a  very  wind- 
ing and  tortuous  course,  first  S.  E.,  then  N.,  and  at  last  N.  E., 
and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  in  lat.  32°  N.,  Ion.  121°  E.,  through 
a  vast  estuary  several  miles  broad .  Its  entire  length  is 
probably  more  than  3000  m.,  and  it  receives  from  both  sides 
numerous  and  powerful  affluents.  The  largest  vessels  can 
ascend  it  as  far  as  Hang-kow,  700  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  it 
is  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  sources. 

Yankee,  yang'ke,  a  term  originally  employed  familiarly 
to  denote  natives  of  the  N.  Eng.  States,  was  applied  during 
the  Amer.  Revolution  to  all  the  insurgents,  and  during  the 
c.  war  was  the  usual  designation  given  in  the  '  Confederate 
States  "  to  Union  soldiers.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Eng., 
it  is  generally  synonymous  with  Anglo-American. 

Yankee  Doodle,  a  popular  air,  considered,  especially 
in  parts  of  the  N.  States,  as  one  of  the  national  airs.  It  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  popular  tune  in  Eng.  during  the 
Commonwealth,  at  which  time  its  doggerel  words  origi- 
nated, Oliver  Cromwell  being  designated  as  Nankee  Doodle. 


sergeant  in  Boston. 

Vaiik'iou,  city,  on  R.  R.  and  Mo.  River,  cap.  of  Yank- 
ton  co.,  and  formerly  of  Dak.,  connected  by  steamers  with 
prin.  ports  on  the  Mo.  It  has  2  colls.,  and  the  Dak.  Insane 
Asylum,  costing  $100,000.  Pop.  1870,  737  ;  1880,  3431. 

Yard  [geard,  "hedge,"  or  gyrdan,  "to  gird,"  Old  Sax.], 
the  statutory  unit  of  length  in  Eng.,  declared  by  the  act  of 
5  Geo.  IV.  1824,  to  be  "  to  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  in 
a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  lat.  of  Lond.  in  the 
proportion  of  36  to  39.1393."  The  same  act  declared  the 
standard  measure  then  in  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  bearing  the  engraved  legend,  "  Standard  Yard, 
1760,"  to  be  "the  original  and  genuine  standard."  This 
standard  was  constructed  by  Bird  by  direction  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  appointed  in  1758,  and  was  a  copy  of 
one  prepared  in  1742  by  the  eminent  horologist  and  mecha- 
nician George  Graham,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
various  yards  and  ells  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  kept  in 
the  Exchequer.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  Brit,  history  the 
standards  of  weight  and  measure  were  very  inexact.  As  a 
cloth-measure,  the  Y.  is  divided  into  4  quarters  =  16  nails. 
For  other  purposes  it  is  divided  into  3  feet  =  36  inches,  the 
foot  being  in  general  made  practically  the  unit.  The  Y.  is 
also  the  unit-base  of  the  measures  of  length  in  the  U.  S. 
The  standards  authorized  by  Cong,  to  be  constructed  at  the 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures  in  Wash.,  and  presented  to 
the  executive  authorities  of  the  several  State  govts.,  were 
for  many  yrs.  adjusted  from  a  scale  of  82  inches  length 
divided  on  brass  by  Troughton  of  Lond.  for  Mr.  Hassler, 
the  first  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  length  being 
taken  between  the  27th  and  63d  divisions  of  the  scale  ;  but  in 
1856  an  officially  certified  copy  of  the  imperial  standard  Y. 
was  obtained,  and  the  recently  constructed  Amer.  stand- 
ards have  been  copies  of  this.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Yarkaiid',  city  of  E.  Toorkistan,  in  lat.  38°  20'  N.,  Ion. 
77°  30'  E.,  about  105  m.  S.  E.  of  Kashgar,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Yarkand,  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  and 
defended  by  2  citadels.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  very  im- 
portant trade.  Caravans  from  India  arrive  here,  carrying 
with  them  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  and  through 
Rus.  Toorkistan  lines  of  commerce  connect  it  with  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Moscow.  Its  manufactures  of  silks,  cot- 
tons, linen,  and  woollens  are  important.  The  city  is  well 
built ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone ;  the  streets'are  fre- 
quently intersected  by  canals  ;  the  bazaars,  caravanserais, 
and  mosques  are  numerous.  Pop.  80,000. 

Yar'moutli,  town  of  Eng.,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  a  slip  of 
land  between  the  N.  Sea  and  the  Yare,  along  the  bank  of 
which  runs  a  quay  nearly  2  m.  long  ;  the  harbor  is  accessible 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden.  It  is  the  prin,  seat  of  the 
Eng.  herring  fisheries.  Crape  and  silk  goods  are  manufact- 
ured, and  a  great  number  of  coasting  vessels  are  built  here. 
Pop.  46,211. 

Yar'muk  [from  the  Talmudic  Jarmoch],  a  permanent 
river  m  E.  Pal.,  which  the  Grs.  called  ffieromax  or  Hiero- 
mtax,  and  which  is  now  called  Sheriat  el-Mandhiir,  from  a 
Bedouin  tribe  dwelling  on  its  banks.  It  is  considered  the 
S.  boundary  of  ancient  Bashan.  Its  prin.  tributaries  drain 
the  Hauran  and  Jolan.  It  traverses  a  limestone  region 
overlaid  here  and  there  by  basalt.  At  the  end  of  its  course 
it  plunges  down  a  wild  gorge  and  empties  into  the  Jordan, 
with  a  strong  current  130  ft.  wide,  about  5  m.  S.  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  It  is  full  of  fish,  and  lined  with  oleanders. 

Yarriba.    See  YOKUBA. 

Yar'row,  or  Milfoil  (Achillea  millefolium),  a  European 
plant  of  the  Compositae  family,  nearly  allied  to  camomile, 
wormwood,  and  tansy,  is  found  as  a  common  weed  in  Eng 
and  the  U.  S.,  produces  leaves  and  flowers  which  have  a 
bitter,  astringent  taste  and  an  aromatic  odor,  and  yields  a 
blue  volatile  oil.  It  was  once  much  used  as  a  vulnerary,  and 
in  Swe.  is  employed  by  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops 

Yassy.    See  JASSY. 

Yates  (JOSEPH  C.),  b.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1768 
became  a  lawyer  there  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Union 
Coll. ;  served  as  mayor  1798-1808,  as  State  senator  1806-07,  as 
nudge  of  the  supreme  court  1808-22,  and  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1823-25 
D.  Mar.  19,  1837. 

Yates  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Warsaw,  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1818,  grad. 
at  111.  Coll.,  and  studied  law  ;  served  several  terms  in  the 
ill.  legislature,  and  in  1850  was  elected  to  Cong,  on  the  Whig 
ticket ;  in  1801  was  elected  gov.  of  111.,  and  took  an  active 


Eart  in  raising  troops  for  the  Union  army ;  U.  S.  Senator 
rom  111.  1865-71.  D.  Nov.  27,  1873. 

Yates  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1738, 
admitted  to  the  bar  1760  ;  settled  at  Albany  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety  1775,  of  the  provincial 
cong.,  and  chairman  of  committee  of  military  operations 
1776,  of  the  constitutional  convention  1777 ;  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  N.  Y.  the  same  yr. ;  became 
chief-justice  1779  ;  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
which  formed  the  Federal  const,  of  1787  ;  retired  from  the 
bench  1798,  and  was  appointed  a  com.  to  settle  disputed 
land-titles  in  the  "  Military  Tract,"  and  to  settle  claims  of 
N.  Y.  against  Vt.  D.  Sept.  9,  1801. 

Yaupon.    See  HOLLY. 

Yawii'ing  consists  of  a  long,  deep  inspiration,  during 
which  the  jaws  open  widely,  and  slowly  close  again,  with  a 
long,  forcible  expiration,  often  accompanied  by  firm  closure 
of  the  lids,  a  slight  flow  of  tears,  a  flow  of  saliva,  and  ringing 
in  the  ears,  while  other  muscles  of  the  body  may  become 
rigid,  particularly  the  extensors.  Y.  is  excited  by  mental 
fatigue  or  monotony,  and  also  by  witnessing  the  process  in 
others.  The  dog  as  well  as  man  possesses  the  habit  of  Y'. 
A  disordered  condition  consisting  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
yawns  has  been  termed  channel  by  medical  writers. 

Yazoo'  City,  cap.  of  Yazoo  co.,  Miss.,  on  R.  R..  in 
Yazoo  Valley,  one  of  the  richest  corn  and  cotton  growing 
dists.  of  the  South,  60  m.  from  Vicksburg.  Yazoo  River  is 
navigable  for  over  200  m.  above  the  city.  Pop.  1880,  2542. 

Yazoo  Fraud,  The,  was  the  name  popularly  applied 
to  the  sale  by  Ga.  in  1795  of  the  greater  portion  of  her  W. 
terr.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  having  made  the  Miss,  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  treaty  of  Beaufort  of  1787, 
between  the  States  of  Ga.  and  Miss.,  having  settled  the  ques- 
tions of  boundary  between  these  States,  the  State  of  Ga. 
was  possessed  of  a  vast  and  valuable  W.  terr.,  including 
what  afterward  became  the  States  of  Ala.  and  Miss.  In 
1789  Ga.  sold  to  the  S.  C.  Yazoo  Co.,  the  Va.  Yazoo  Co.,  and 
the  Tenn.  Co.  lands  in  this  terr.  estimated  at  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  acres  for  about  $140,000.  These  sales  seem  to  have 
been  practically  inoperative.  But  in  1795,  under  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  purchasers,  Ga.  sold  to  4  companies— the  Ga. 
Co.,  the  Ga.-Miss.  Co.,  the  Upper  Miss.  Co.,  and  the  Tenn. 
Co.— for  $500,000  an  immense  body  of  W.  lands.  This  sale 
naturally  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  Federal  govt.,  but 
it  created  an  indignant  excitement  in  Ga.  It  was  charged, 
with  apparent  truth,  that  the  legislation  necessary  for  the 
sale  had  been  obtained  by  the  wholesale  bribery  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  In  1796  all  acts  authorizing 
the  sale  were  repealed,  the  purchase-money  paid  was  or- 
dered to  be  returned,  and  every  vestige  of  the  transaction 
was  obliterated  from  the  records.  Having  thus  cancelled 
the  legislative  sale,  Ga.  ceded  all  this  W.  terr.  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1802,  and  the  rights  of  the  purchasers  thus  became  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Federal  govt.  In  1803  Mr.  Madison,  sec.  of  state, 
Mr.  Gallatin,  sec.  of  the  treas.,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  atty.-gen., 
appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  under  an  act  of  Cong,  to  report 
on  the  Yazoo  claims,  recommended  compensation  in  land 
or  money.  The  popular  feeling,  however,  against  the  trans- 
action prevented  any  action  by  Cong.  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall in  1810  held  that  the  original  sale  by  Ga.  must  be  sus- 
tained. Consequently  in  1814  Cong,  appropriated  $5,000,000, 
to  be  raised  by  the  sales  of  the  lands,  to  quiet  and  extin- 
guish all  the  Yazoo  claims. 

Yazoo  River  (the  name  signifies  "  river  of  death  "  in 
the  Choctaw  lang.,  alluding  to  the  malarial  diseases  which 
prevailed  upon  its  shores),  a  navigable  stream  of  Miss., 
originates  in  the  Yazoo  Pass,  Coldwater  River,  Beaver  Dam 
River,  and  other  bayous  and  sloughs  springing  from  the  E. 
bank  of  Miss.  River.  These  join  the  Tallahatchie,  a  navi- 
gable stream  from  the  N.  E.,  at  Polkville,  Miss.,  where  the 
Yockeney  also  comes  in  from  the  E.  The  Y.  proper  below 
this  point  is  290  m.  long,  deep,  serpentine,  and  sluggish,  and 
navigable  the  yr.  round.  It  joins  the  Miss.  12  m.  above 
Vicksburg. 

Ybervllle.    See  IBERVILLE,  D'. 

Yea'mans  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  settled  in  S.  C. 
1665,  at  which  time  he  was  the  introducer  of  Afr.  slaves  into 
the  colony ;  was  gov.  of  S.  C.  1671-74 ;  was  removed  from 
office  for  arbitrary  conduct.  D.  1675. 

Year  [A.-S.  gear;  Ger.  Jahr],  the  time  of  one  complete 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  of  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  sun  in  the  celestial  sphere.  This  is  the 
sidereal  Y.,  so  called  because  it  is  the  interval  between  2 
consecutive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point  among  the 
stars ;  the  sensible  or  natural  Y.,  called  in  astronomy  the 
tropical  or  equinoctial  Y..  is  the  period  within  which  the 
cycle  of  the  seasons  is  fully  completed.  The  seasons  are 
dependent  on  the  progressive  and  periodical  changes  of  the 
sun's  place  in  declination.  The  declination  is  maximum  at 
the  tropics  and  zero  at  the  equinoxes.  Hence,  the  tropical 
or  equinoctial  Y.  is  the  interval  between  2  successive  arrivals 
of  the  sun  at  the  same  tropic  or  at  the  same  equinox. 

The  length  of  the  tropical  Y.  was  approximately  ascer- 
tained by  the  anc.  Egyptians  by  measuring,  from  day  to 
day  at  noon,  the  shadow  of  a  vertical  gnomon  erected  for 
the  purpose  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  The  shadow  is  neces- 
sarily minimum  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
interval  between  2  such  minima  is  the  number  of  entire  days 
in  the  solar  Y.  A  calendar  Y.  of  365  days  would,  however, 
go  backward,  in  reference  to  the  natural  Y.,  about  25  days 
in  a  century,  and  the  fact,  if  not  the  amount,  of  its  error 
would  soon  become  perceptible.  The  Thebans  are  said  to 
have  first  discovered  that  6  hours  must  be  added  to  the 
length  of  the  calendar  yr.  to  prevent  this  displacement. 
As,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  convenience  requires  that 
the  Y.  should  be  composed  of  a  definite  number  of  entire 
days,  the  fractional  excess  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  day  above 
365  is  allowed  to  go  on  accumulating  for  4  yrs.,  and  the 
fourth  Y.  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  day,  mak- 
ing it  366.  But  as  the  fractional  excess  is  not  quite  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  day,  falling  short  that  amount  by  ll/«.  13.95s.—  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  amount  to  18  hours  in  a  century,  or  3 
days  in  400  Y.— allowance  is  made  for  this  by  omitting  the 
intercalary  day  in  3  out  of  every  4  centurial  yrs.  This  is  the 
Gregorian  correction. 

The  epoch  of  the  reformed  Julian  calendar  is  Jan.  1,  B.  c. 
45,  as  reckoned  by  the  chronologists ;  or  Jan.  1,  B.  c.  44, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  astronomers.  The  inter- 
calation was  first  applied  in  the  Y.  42  B.  c.,  chronological 
reckoning,  and  subsequently  every  third  Y.,  instead  of  every 
fourth,  as  intended,  until  the  37th  Y.  of  the  era.  which  was 
the  9th  B.  c.,  by  chronological  reckoning,  and  was  the  final 
leap-Y.  of  this  irregular  series.  Then,  by  order  of  Augustus, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  irregularity,  the  inter- 
calary day  was  suppressed  for  3  successive  quadriennia ; 
that  is,  in  the  41st,  45th,  and  49th  of  the  era,  being  the  4th  Y. 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Y.  of  that  event,  and 
the  4th  Y.  after.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  assumed,  for 
chronological  purposes,  to  have  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
Dec.  in  the  45th  Y.  of  the  Julian  era  ;  and  as,  by  the  Julian 
calendar,  Jan.  1  was  made  the  beginning  of  the  Y.,  the  first 
calendar  Y.  of  the  Chr.  era  commenced  7  days  after  the 
event  from  which  it  nominally  dates,  or  on  Jan.  1  of  the  46th 
Julian  Y.  The  first  century  of  the  era  terminated,  there- 
fore, Dec.  31,  A.  D.  100,  and  the  18th  century  Dec.  31,  A.  D.  1800. 
The  Chr.  era  was  only  first  used  for  the  purposes  of  chro- 
nological reckoning  some  time  in  the  6th  century,  when  it 
was  adopted  in  It.  on  the  recommendation  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  a  Lat.  monk.  It  did  not  become  well  established 
in  Fr.  and  Ger.  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.  743-814). 
The  Y.  of  the  Nativity  was  not  then  well  known,  and  has 
never,  in  fact,  been  positively  ascertained  to  this  day.  It 
was  assumed,  as  above  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  era,  that  this  Y.  was  identical  with  the  45th  of  the 
Julian  era,  and  the  46th  of  that  era  was  made  the  first  of 
the  Chr.,  the  count  applying  equally  to  the  first  day  and  the 
last  day  of  that  Y.  The  145th  Julian  Y.  was,  therefore,  the 
100th  Chr.  Y.,  and  the  first  Chr.  century  ended  with  its 
hundredth  Y.,  so  named. 

The  Rom.  Y.,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  began  on 
the  1st  of  Mar.  The  civil  Y.  of  the  Jews  began  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  through  their  sacred  Y.  began  at  the  ver- 
nal. The  Gr.  Y.,  before  the  time  of  Meton,  began  at  the 
winter  solstice  ;  afterward  at  the  summer  solstice.  The 
Egyptians,  Pers.,  and  other  E.  peoples  began,  like  the  Jews, 
at  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  Mohammedan  Y.,  being  a 
lunar  Y.,  has  no  determinate  epoch,  but  continually  goes 
backward  among  the  seasons.  The  first  of  Sept.  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Y.  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  same 
was  true  in  Rus.  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  In 
Fr.,  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  Y.  began  Mar.  1 ; 
under  the  Carlovingians,  Mar.  25  ;  under  the  Capetians,  at 
Easter ;  and  from  1564  onward,  Jan.  1.  The  anc.  N.  nations 
of  Europe  placed  the  beginning  of  the  Y.  at  the  winter 
solstice.  In  Eng.  the  Y.  began  on  the  25th  of  Mar.  previous- 
ly to  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  took 
place  in  1752.  The  same  usage  prevailed  in  the  Brit.  Amer 
colonies  from  N.  S.  to  Ga.,  and  was  abandoned  at  the  same 
time  F.  A.  P.  BABNABD. 

Yeard'ley  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  in  Eng.  about  1580,  was  gov 

of  Va.  1616,  1619-21,  and  1625 ;  member  of  the  council,  and 

promoted  many  important  improvements  in  Va.    D.  in  1627 

Yeast,  Yeast-Plant.    See  BREAD,  FERMENTATION,  and 

TORULA   CEREVISI.F.. 

Voddo  or  Yedo,  now  Tokio  or  Tokel.    See  JAPAN 

Yell  (ARCHIBALD),  b.  in  Ky.  in  1797,  settled  in  Ark. ;  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Terr. ;  was  M.  C.  1837-39,  and  again 
1845-46  ;  was  gov.  of  Ark.  1840-44 :  took  part  in  Mex.  war 
and  was  killed  at  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847. 

Yellow  Berries.    See  FRENCH  BERRIES. 

Yel'low-Blrd,  the  common  name  given  in  L.  S.  to 
varieties  of  birds,  the  Amer.  goldfinch  (Cfirysomitris  trig/if 
and  the  yellow-poll  warbler  Dendroica  cestiva). 

Yellow-eyed  Grass,  the  common  name  of  the  Xyri 
daceae,  an  order  of  endogens  chiefly  consisting  of  the  Xyrw 
a  genus  of  biennial  or  perennial  rush-like  plants  with  two 
edged,  sword-shaped  leaves.  More  than  50  species  have 
been  described,  and  15  are  found  in  the  N.  U.  S.,  chiefly  n 
sandv  swamps  and  pine-barrens. 

Ye'l'low  Fe'ver,  so  called  because  of  the  peculiar  yel 
low  tinge  of  the  skin  characterizing  it.  Y.  F.  prevail 
chiefly  in  tropical  and  warm  climates.  When  occurring  ir 
temperate  or  cold  zones  it  has  been  imported  in  the  course 
of  commercial  travel.  It  is  indigenous  chiefly  in  the  W.  L, 
upper  coasts  of  S._Amer.,  the  borders  of  ^he  Gulf  of 
and  the  S. 
T.  F.  local! 


Yel'low-Hamiuer  [Ger.  Ammer  or  Gotdammer] ,  the 

iHlxrizd  citnntUa,  a  very  common  and  quite  handsome 
;uropean  bunting.  In  (i.'Brit.  it  is  looked  upon  with  a  MI- 
erstitious  dislike,  and  its  nests  and  eggs  are  destroyed  by 
he  rustic.  In  It.  it  is  fattened  and  eaten. 

Yel'lowlegs,  the  Tolanus  flari)**,  a  X.  Amer.  snipe, 
ound  all  along  our  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  fine  game-bird, 
nd  is  esteemed  by  epicures. 

Yellow  River.    See  HOANG-HO. 

Yellow  Sea  [Chi.  Whang-Jfai  or  Ifoang-Hai],  large  inlet 

f  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  N.  E.  coast  of  China,  between  <  liina 

roper  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  It  is  rather  shallow, 
ind  its  depth  is  steadily  diminished  by  the  large  amount  of 
•ellowish  mud  which  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang 

arry  along  with  them,  and  which  give  it  its  name. 

Yellowstone  Lake  and  River.  See  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Located  mainly  in 
s .  \V.  corner  of  Wyo.  Terr,  is  a  tract  of  country  more  re- 
markable for  wonderful  curiosities  of  nature  than  any  other 
region  on  the  globe.  In  Feb.  1872  Cong,  passed  an  act  re- 
serving an  area  of  about  3575  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Wyo.  Terr.,  withdrawine  it  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
sale  under  the  laws  of  the  L".  S..  dedicating  and  setting  it 
apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring-ground  for  the  hem-tit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  It  extends  from  lat.  44°  8'  to 
lat.  45°  y,  and  from  the  110th  meridian  to  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  lllth.  Its  general  elevation  is  high,  averaging 
about  8000  ft.,  more  than  1V6  m.  The  mt. -ranges  have  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  from  9000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  winter  extends  far  into  the  spring,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  snow  covering  September's  flowers.  During 
July  and  Aug.  the  weather  is  delightful,  the  thermometer 
rarely  if  ever  rising  higher  than  70°  F.  The  air  is  so  dry  and 
invigorating  that  the  cold  is  not  felt  as  much  as  higher  tern- 


so  frequent.  Y.  F.  is  not  now  regarded,  as  formerly,  a  /ever 
of  malarial  origin,  allied  to  intermittent  and  remittent. 
Y.  F.  has  no  definite  duration  of  its  period  of  incubation  or 
formation.    In  some  cases,  for  2  or  3  days  or  more,  there 
will  be  general  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sense  o 
debility.    In  graver  cases  the  attack  may  be  precipitate  and 
speedily  fatal;    reversely,  there  are  "walking  cases,    in 
which,  with  jaundice  and  even  mental  disturbance.  th« 
muscular  power  is  retained.  There  is  usually  an  initial  chili, 
some  headache,  and  slight  increase  of  temperature.    Th 
pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.    The  stomach  is  irritable 
an  earlv  date  ;  the  mind  may  be  mildly  or  actively  delirious , 
the  skin  grows  yellow,  and  vomiting  occurs  of  a  tar- like 
substance?  known  as  "  black  vomit."    This  ^  regarded  as  a 
critical  or  even  fatal  sign.     The  average  duration  is  a  vseek. 
There    is   no    specific  treatment.    .Cold  and  evaporating 
lotions  to  the  head  may  prevent  brain  symptoms  .ice,  efter_ 
vescing  waters  or  champagne  in  small  quantity,  and  other 
remedfes  for  composing  the  stomach,  are  valuable.       T* 
Spanish  method  "-quiet,  discreet  nursins.  warm  drinl 
and  blanketing,  and!1  later,  abundant  nutntion-w  found  to 
be  the  most  successful  means  of  cure.         &  D.  ui 


bia,  starts  toward  the  Pacific,  while  on  the  W.  side  Madison 
and  Gallatin  rivers,  2  of  the  3  branches  that  unite  to  form 
the  Mo.,  have  their  origin.  The  largest  mass  of  water  in  the 
park  is  Yellowstone  Lake,  which  lies  near  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  the  park,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  Yellowstone 
River  flows  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  after  a  course  of 
1300  m.  reaches  the  Mo. 

The  Mammoth.  Hot  Springs.—  This  group  is  one  of  the  moit 
remarkable  in  the  limits  of  the  park,  and  probably  has 
not  its  equal  in  grandeur  in  the  world.  The  steep  sides  of 
the  hill  are  ornamented  with  a  series  of  semicircular  basins. 
with  margins  varying  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8 
ft  and  so  beautifully  scalloped  and  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
bead-work  that  the  beholder  stands  amazed  at  this  marvel 
of  nature's  handiwork.  Add  to  this  a  snow-white  ground  ; 
there  is  every  variety  of  shade  of  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow. 
The  pools  or  basins  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  6 
or  8  ft  in  diameter,  and  from  2  inches  to  2  ft.  in  depth.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  broad  flat  terrace  covered  more 
or  less  with  these  basins  150  to  200  yards  in  diameter.  Here 
we  find  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  active  spring  oi 
group  at  the  present  time.  The  largest  spring  is  very  near 
the  outer  margin  of  the  terrace,  and  is  25  by  40  ft.  in  dli 
eter  The  sides  of  the  basin  are  ornamented  with  coral-like 
forms,  with  a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  pure  white >  tc 
a  bright  cream-yellow;  and  the  blue  sky  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  gives  an  azure  tint  to  the  whole  which 
surpasses  all  art.  The  calcareous  deposit  around  the  rim  is 
also  most  elegantly  ornamented,  but,  like  the  icy  covering 
of  a  pool,  extends  from  the  edge  toward  the  centre,  and 
this  projects  over  the  basin  until  His  not  more  than  a  four 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  springs  have  one  or  more  centres 
of  ebullition,  and  in  this  group  it  is  constant,  seldom  r 
more  than  2  to  4  inches  above  the  surface.  From  vano 
portions  of  the  rim  the  water  flows  out  in  moderate  quali- 
fies over  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Whenever  it  gathers  into 
a  channel  and  flows  quite  swiftly,  basins  with  sides  from 
*  to  8  ft  high  are  formed,  with  the  ornamental  designs 
proportionately  coarse  ;  but  when  the  wat^fl°Wt?  ™,T;£' 
mvriads  of  the  little  basins  are  formed  one  below  the  other 
wltl  a  kind  of  irregular  system,  as  it  might  be  called,  which 

onstitutes  the  difference  between  the  works  of  nature  and 


careous  sediment  in  almost  every  possible  i 
Underneath  the  sides  of  many  of  these  pools  are  rows 
stalactite*  of   all   sizes,   many  of  them  exquisitely-  orna- 
H  Y™H  hv  the  dripping  of  the  water  over  the  mar- 


mented,  formed  by  the  dripping 


jiu'l  nr(?cci8.    ADOI       v.  nvpr  an  flhrupt  descent  of 

Gra'nda^\^ 

Igneous  K»»W«£J5JS.T57S  wan8  are  worn  into  an 

as  pinnacles,  towers, 
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and  streaked  with  bands  of  bright  red,  colored  with  iron. 

Beside  the  Grand  Cafion,  the  objects  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  traveller  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  falls  of  the 
Yellowstone.  The  two  falls  are  not  more  than  ^4  m.  apart. 
Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yellowstone  flows  through  a 
grassy  meadow-like  valley  with  a  calm,  steady  current,  giv- 
ing no  warning  until  very  near  the  falls  that  it  is  about  to 
rush  over  a  precipice  112  ft.,  and  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  again  to  leap  down  a  distance  of  300  ft.  or  more.  The 
yellow,  nearly  vertical  wall  on  the  W.  side  is  covered,  for 
300  ft.  or  more  in  height  from  the  bottom,  with  a  dense  mat- 
ting of  mosses,  sedges,  gras.ses,  and  other  vegetation  of  the 
most  vivid  green,  which  have  sent  their  roots  into  the  soften- 
ed rocks,  and  are  nourished  by  the  ever-ascending  spray. 

At  the  very  source  of  Yellowstone  River  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  W.  —  Yellowstone 
Lake.  It  is  about  22  m.  in  length  and  from  12  to  15  in 
breadth.  Its  greatest  depth  was  found  to  be  300ft.  Ihe 
elevation  of  the  lake  above  sea-level  is  7788  ft.  The  shore- 
line of  Yellowstone  Lake  measures  over  300  m.  The  west 
side  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  as  in  the  8. 
end,  where  also  there  are  many  lakelets  and  considerable 
marshy  ground.  The  E.  side  of  the  lake  is  also  well  wooded, 
but  more  broken  by  small  open  prairies.  The  country  on 
this  side  soon  rises  into  a  grand  mt.-range,  from  which 
numerous  volcanic  peaks  rise ;  prominent  among  them  are 
Mts.  Stevenson  and  Doane.  On  the  S.  W.  arm  also  is  an 
interesting  group  of  springs.  At  Steam  Point,  beside  the 
springs,  are  several  steam-jets.  At  Turbid  Lake,  2  m.  E.  of 
the  lake  and  back  of  Steam  Point,  the  springs  are  mud- 
springs  and  sulphur-vents. 

Geyser  Basins  of  Fire- Hole  River.— The  geyser  basins  of  the 
Upper  Madison  include,  altogether,  about  75  sq.  m.  In  this 
area  are  thousands  of  springs  and  geysers,  ranging  in  tem- 
perature from  the  boiling  point  to  cold.  The  springs  are 
divisible  into  3  classes  :  (1)  True  geysers,  which  are  agitated 
at  stated  intervals,  and  from  which  the  water  is  projected. 
(2)  Those  which  are  constantly  agitated  or  always  boiling. 
They  rarely  have  eruptions  ;  most  of  the  mud-springs  can 
also  be  included  under  this  division.  (3)  Those  which  are 
always  tranquil.  In  the  latter  the  water  is  generally  of  a 
lower  temperature,  and  has  a  beautiful  blue  color  or  often 
a  green  tint  like  that  of  the  beryl.  Some  of  the  springs  of 
the  Lower  Basin  merit  the  title  of  small  lakes. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin.—  The  Upper  Geyser  Basin  has  been 
called  the  Great  Basin,  t>ecause  it  contains  the  prin.  gey- 
sers. It  is  about  2  m.  long,  and  wijl  probably  average  %  m. 
in  width.  The  best  view  is  obtaitied  from  the  crater  of 
"  Old  Faithful,"  at  the  upper  end.  Through  the  Lower 
Basin  the  course  of  the  river  is  almost  due  N.,  while  in  the 
upper  it  flows  W.  of  N.  Its  banks  are  made  of  geyserite, 
the  silicious  deposit  of  the  springs,  which  is  literally  honey- 
combed with  springs,  pools,  and  geysers  that  are  constantly 
gurgling,  spitting,  steaming,  roaring,  and  exploding.  En- 
tering the  Upper  Basin  from  the  N.,  the  traveller  passes  a 
series  of  rapids,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  he  enters  the 
gateway^  as  it  were,  guarded  by  2  sentinel  geysers,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  that  on  the  left  being  the  most 
active.  Following  the  river  for  about  250  yards,  he  reaches 
the  "Fan  Geyser,"  where  there  are  several  orifices  from 
which  the  water  radiates,  the  streams  crossing  each  other 
and  producing  a  fan  -  shaped  eruption.  A  short  distance 
above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  "  Grotto 
Geyser,"  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
its  crater,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  "  Giant "  is 
about  400  ft.  S.  E.  of  the  Grotto.  It  has  a  rough,  cone-like 
crater  10  ft.  high,  with  one  side  broken  down.  The  orifice 
from  which  the  water  is  expelled  is  about  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
This  curious  crater  is  near  the  river's  edge,  on  a  platform 
of  deposit  measuring  342  yards  in  circumference.  It  has 
seldom  been  seen  in  eruption.  Following  up  the  river  on 
the  S.  W.  side,  the  next  geyser  observed  is  the  "  Castle." 
It  is  a  cone  rising  a  little  over  11  ft.  above  an  irregular  plat- 
form of  sinter  that  measures  75  by  100  ft.  and  is  3  ft.  high. 
The  orifice  of  the  geyser-tube  is  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  cir- 
cular, and  its  throat  is  lined  with  large  orange  -  colored 
globular  masses.  Near  the  "  Castle  "  is  a  beautiful  blue  hot 
spring,  which  has  been  given  the  fanciful  name  of  "  Circe's 
Boudoir."  The  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  so  in- 
tensely blue  that  one  involuntarily  plunges  his  hand  in  to 
see  if  it  is  water.  The  basin  is  of  pure  white  silica,  looking 
like  marble.  "Old  Faithful,"  standing  at  the  heading  of 
the  valley,  is  so  named  from  the  regularity  of  its  spouting. 
Its  mouth  is  6  ft.  by  2,  in  a  silicious  mound  that  rises  11  ft 
above  the  general  level.  On  this  mound  are  small  basins 
whose  edges  are  ornamented  with  bead-like  silica  The 
eruptions  commence  with  a  few  abortive  attempts,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  succession  of  jets,  which  soon  reach  the 
maximum  and  then  subside,  only  steam  escaping  from  the 
orifice.  Farther  down  the  river  and  opposite  the  "  Castle," 
from  which  it  is  distant  460  yards,  is  the  "  Grand  Geyser  " 
One  would  scarcely  take  it  for  an  important  geyser  unless 
he  witnessed  one  of  its  spoutings  ;  for,  unlike  the  others  it 
has  no  raised  crater.  Its  basin,  which  is  52  ft.  in  diameter 
is  depressed  a  f9ot  below  the  general  level.  The  mouth  of 
the  geyser-tube  in  the  centre  measures  4  by  2  ft.,  and  from 
this,  about  once  in  24  hours,  a  column  is  thrown  to  the 
height  of  from  175  to  250  ft.  The  eruption  generally  con- 
sists of  3  periods,  after  each  of  which  the  water  sinks  com- 
pletely out  of  sight. 

In  the  Shoshone  Basin,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Great  Divide, 
there  is  a  group  of  geyser  and  hot  springs  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  hardly  less  active  than  those  already  noticed  in 
the  Fire-Hole.  They  are  located  at  the  extreme  W.  end  of 
the  W.  arm  of  Shoshone  Lake,  on  Shoshone  Creek,  up  which 
they  extend  on  either  side  for  about  ^  m.  [From  orig  art 
in  «/.'«  Univ.  C'yc.,  by  F.  V.  HAYDEN,  LL.D.J 


Yel'lowtnroat,  the  Geotlihjpis  trichat,  a  very  common 
warbler  of  the  family  Sylvicolidae.  This  familiar  little  bird 
is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  N.  Amer.  Its  throat  and 
breast  are  yellow,  and  its  song  is  quite  pleasant. 

Yellow-wood,  the  valuable  yellow  timber  of  Oiieya 
xanthoxyla,  a  noble  cedrelaceous  tree  of  E.  Australia.  Also 
the  wood  of  Cladrastis  tinctoria  (once  called  Virgllia),  a 
beautiful  leguminous  tree,  a  native  of  Tenn.  and  Ky. 

Yem'eii  [Ar.  Yamaii,  signifying  (1)  "the  right  hand  or 
side  ;"  (2)  "the  south,"  to  one  looking  E. ;  (3)  "fortunate, 
happy,"  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  Ev6ai>a>v,  and  the  Lat. 
Felix},  the  S.  W.  prov.  of  the  Ar.  peninsula,  bounded  N.  by 
Hedjaz  (including  Mecca  and  Medina),  E.  by  Hadramaut 
and  the  great  central  desert,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
W.  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  earliest  inhabs.  are  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  Hamitic  race,  descended  perhaps  from 
Seba  and  Sheba,  son  and  grandson  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7).  De- 
scendants of  the  Semitic  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  28)  came  in  after- 
ward ;  and  out  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  2  peoples  grew 
up  the  famous  Himyarite  kingdom,  which  dates  probably 
from  about  700  B.  c.  The  kingdom  was  conquered  by  the 
Abyssinians  525  A.  D.,  by  the  Pers.  575-97  A.  D.,  and  in  628 
A.  D.  submitted  to  Mohammed.  The  Turks  have  been  there 
with  but  little  interruption  since  1538  A.  D. 

Yenlse'l,  or  Jenlsel,  the  prin.  river  of  N.  Asia,  rises 
in  Mongolia  in  lat.  51°  N.,  ion.  98°  E.,  flows  N.  through  Si- 
beria, and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat.  72°  30'  N.,  Ion.  85° 
E.  Its  length  is  about  2500  m. 

Yes'so,  an  island  of  Japan,  between  lat.  41°  24'  and  45° 
31'  N.,  and  Ion.  139°  40'  and  146°  7'  E.,  separated  N.  from 
Saghalien  by  La  Perouse  Strait,  and  S.  from  the  main  island 
by  the  Strait  of  Tsugaru.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  30,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  at  125,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the 
soil  volcanic.  Active  volcanoes,  solfataras,  and  hot  springs 
are  frequent ;  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  sulphur,  etc.  abound. 
The  mts.  are  covered  with  forests  containing  excellent  tim- 
ber and  swarming  with  bears,  wolves,  and  deer.  The  prin. 
towns  are  Matsmai,  the  cap.,  and  Hakodadi. 

Yew  [A.-S.  eow],  the  common  name  of  evergreen  conif- 
erous trees  of  the  genus  Taxus,  and  sometimes  extended 
to  others  of  the  family  Taxeae.  Thus,  TORREYA  (which  see) 
is  called  stinking  yew,  etc.  The  common  yew  tree  ( T.  bac- 
cata)  of  Europe  and  N.  W.  Amer.  is  often  planted  in  .church- 
yards, and,  like  the  cypress  and  willow,  has  a  funereal  char- 
acter, well  supported  by  its  gloomy  appearance.  Its  leaves 
and  seeds  are  poisonous.  Its  tough  wood  was  once  in  great 
repute  for  bows  ;  it  is  very  hard,  elastic,  and  durable.  The 
tree  is  famous  for  its  longevity.  Of  its  varieties,  the  Irish 
yew  is  the  finest.  Among  Amer.  yews,  T.  Floridana  con- 
siderably resembles  the  foregoing.  It  grows  wild  in  W.  Fla. 
T.  Canademis  is  a  prostrate  sort,  very  common  northward. 

Yezldees.    See  DEVIL- WORSHIPPERS. 

Ygdrasll,  ig-drah-sil',  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
name  of  a  wonderful  world-tree,  an  ash,  whose  roots  were 
fastened  in  the  deepest  bottom-ground  of  the  universe, 
while  its  branches  spread  far  above  the  highest  heavens. 
Under  its  3  roots  sprang  3  sacred  fountains,  the  sources  of 
all  virtues,  and  from  its  leaves  fell  drops  of  honey-dew,  the 
sweetest  of  all  blessings.  In  its  top  sat  an  eagle ;  at  its  foot 
lay  a  serpent ;  up  and  down  its  trunk  ran  a  squirrel  trying 
to  make  strife  between  the  eagle  and  the  serpent. 

Yokohama.    See  JAPAN. 

Yon'kers,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  located 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  17  m.  from  New  York ; 
steamboats  land  each  way  daily.  The  Nepperhan  gives 
valuable  water-power  for  wool-hat,  carpet,  and  silk  fac- 
tories, etc.  The  city  proper  is  mainly  occupied  with  first- 
class  residences,  and  private  residences  crown  the  heights 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  arises 
from  its  large  manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  1870,  18,357 ; 
1880,  18,892. 

York  [Lat.  Eboracum],  cap.  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and — on 
account  of  its  monuments — most  interesting  cities  of  Eng. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  generally  closely  built,  with 
narrow  streets  and  curious,  old-fashioned  houses.  Its  ca- 
thedral, built  from  the  llth  to  the  14th  century,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Gothic  arch,  in  the  world.  Many  of  its 
other  ens.  and  public  buildings  are  also  fine  edifices,  and  it 
has  good  educational,  scientific,  and  literary  insts.  Its  man- 
ufactures and  trade  are  not  important.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
abp.  of  York,  whose  residence  is  at  Bishppthorpe,  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  while  the  old  archiepiscopal  palace, 
N.  of  the  cathedral  and  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  used  as 
a  library.  Pop.  54,198. 

York,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  York  co.,  Neb.,  52  m.  W.  of 
Lincoln.  Pop.  1880,  1259. 

York,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  York  co..  Pa.,  on 
both  sides  of  Codorus  Creek,  100  m.  W.  of  Phila.,  contains  a 
public  library,  an  acad.,  collegiate  inst.,  and  an  orphan  asy- 
lum. Pop.  1870.  11,003;  1880,  13,940. 

York,  Cardinal.    See  STUART  (HENRY  BENEDICT). 

York  (DUKES  OF),  a  title  formerly  conferred  upon 
younger  sons  of  the  kings  of  Eng.,  some  of  whom  have 
come  to  the  throne  through  the  decease  of  their  elder  bro- 
thers. The  first  duke  was  Edmund  Plantagenet,  fifth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  princes 
who  became  kings  under  the  titles  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward 
V.,  and  Richard  III.  The  title  was  held  by  Charles  I.  and 
James  II.  before  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  was  last 
held  by  Frederick,  second  son  of  George  III.  (b.  Aug.  16, 1763, 
d.  Jan.  5,  1827). 
York  and  Lancaster,  Wars  of.  See  ROSES,  WAR 

OF  THE. 

York  River,  the  noble  tidal  estuary  of  Mattapony  and 
Pamunkey  rivers,  which  unite  at  W.  Pt.,  Va.,  whence  it  ex- 
tends E.  40  m.  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  York  Spit,  at  its  en- 
trance, stands  an  iron  screw-pile  light-house. 

York'town,  cap.  of  York  co.,  Va.,  situated  on  R.  R. 
and  York  River,  notable  from  the  2  sieges  which  it  has  sus- 
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tained.  Pop.  1880,  250.  On  Aug.  1,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis 
posted  himself  here  with  a  force  of  something  more  than 
8000  men.  In  the  latter  part  of  Sept.  the  combined  Amer. 
and  Fr.  forces  under  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  number- 
ing about  16,000  men,  invested  Y.  On  Oct.  9  fire  was  opened, 
and  on  the  19th  Cornwallis  surrendered  his  whole  force. 
This  surrender  virtually  brought  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
to  a  close.  The  centennial  of  the  surrender  was  celebrated 
with  great  display,  the  Fr.  govt.  taking  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties. The  second  siege  of  Y.  was  during  the  c.  war.  Gen. 
Magruder,  with  about  15,000  Confeds.,  had  taken  possession 
of  Y.  early  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  Gen.  McClellan,  who 
had  about  112,000,  opened  a  siege  commencing  Apr.  5.  The 
Confeds.  were  soon  largely  reinforced  by  Gen.  Johnston, 
but  on  May  4  Johnston  secretly  evacuated  the  works. 
Yorkvllle,  S.  C.  See  APPENDIX. 

Yor'uba,  or  Y'arriba,  country  of  W.  Afr.,  in  Upper 
Guinea,  between  lat.  6°  and  9°  N.,  and  Ion.  2°  and  6°  E., 
bounded  W.  by  Dahomey,  and  comprising  and  area  of  70,000 
sq.  m.,  with  about  3,000,000  inhabs.  The  surface  is  an  undu- 
lating plain.  Extensive  forests  are  found  of  teak,  sassa- 
wood,  ebony,  figs,  and  different  kinds  of  palms,  such  as  the 
oil,  wine,  cocoanut,  and  fan  palm.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
lions,  panthers,  buffaloes,  wild-hogs,  monkeys,  numerous 
kinds  of  birds,  but  only  few  fish,  and  serpents  of  huge  size, 
abound.  European  animals,  cereals,  and  vegetables  have 
been  introduced,  but  most  of  them  undergo  changes  when 
acclimatized ;  thus,  the  sheep  becomes  covered  with  hair 
instead  of  wool.  The  country  contains  many  large  cities, 
such  as  Katunga.  Adu,  Larro,  and  Janna. 

Yosem'Ite  Val'ley  is  a  region  of  remarkable  scenic 
attraction,  situated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cal.  about  150 
m.  in  a  direct  line  a  little  S.  of  E.  from  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  discovered  in  1851. 

The  Y'.  V.  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State  of  Cal.,  N. 
and  S  ,  and  about  midway  between  the  E.  and  W.  bases  of 
the  Sierra.  It  is  a  level  area,  about  6  m.  in  length,  and  from 
Km.  to  1  m.  in  width,  and  is  sunk  nearly  1  m.  in  depth  be- 
low the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  region.  This  gorge 
has  not  a  regular  form,  but  while  its  general  direction  re- 
mains nearly  the  same,  its  sides  advance  and  retreat,  with 
angular  projections  and  recesses,  thus  giving  a  great  vari- 
ety of  outline  to  the  inclosing  masses.  The  river  Merced, 
which  heads  in  the  Sierra  some  15  m.  higher  up  than  the 
head  of  the  valley,  in  the  group  of  mts.  of  which  Mt.  Lyell 
is  the  dominating  peak,  runs  through  the  Y'.  with  many 
graceful  windings,  and  gives  rise  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
to  remarkable  waterfalls.  Two  branches  of  the  main  Mer- 
ced also  enter  the  valley  near  its  head :  one,  the  Tenaya 
Fork  which  rises  in  a  beautiful  mt.-lake  of  the  same  name, 
comes  in  from  the  N.  E. ;  the  other,  the  Illilouette,  enters 
from  the  S.  These  tributaries  join  the  Merced  through 
deep  canons,  as  the  mt.-gorges  in  the  Sierra  are  always 
called  ;  but  there  are  several  other  smaller  streams  which 
also  enter  the  valley,  leaping  over  its  walls,  and  giving  rise 
in  almost  every  instance  to  interesting  falls. 

In  noticing  the  details  of  the  scenery  of  the  Y.  the  valley 
proper  may  first  be  considered.    The  prominent  features 
here  are,  the  great  elevation  of  the  walls  which  inclose  it, 
the  remarkable  approach  to  vertically  in  these  walls,  their 
great  height  and  their  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  form. 
To  these  features  may  also  be  added  the  attractions  of  the 
magnificent  waterfalls  which  occur  at  various  points  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley.    In  entering  the  Y.  the  visitor  sees 
before  him,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley,  the  mass  of  rock 
called  El  Capitan,  and,  exactly  opposite,  the  Bridal  A  eil  and 
Cathedral  Rocks.    At  this  point  the  distance  across  the  val- 
ley is  only  1  m.,  measured  from  the  summit  of  the  Bridal 
Veil  Rock  to  that  of  El  Capitan,  and  at  the  base  of  these 
cliffs  there  is  only  just  room  for  the  river  to  pass.    El  Capi- 
tan is  an  immense  block  of  granite  projecting  squarely  out 
Into  the  valley,  and  presenting  2  almost  vertical  faces,  which 
meet  in  a  sharp  edge  3300  ft.  in  perpendicular  elevation. 
The  sides  or  walls  of  this  mass  are  bare,  smooth,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  vegetation.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vallev  is  the  grand  mass  of  the  Cathedral  Rocks,  divided 
into  2  parts  by  a  deep  notch  between  them.   The  most  strik- 
ing face  of  the  larger  Cathedral  Rock  is  turned  up  the  val- 
ley, but  on  the  side  facing  the  entrance  there  is  a  feature 
of  great  beauty-namely,  the  Bridal  ^\  eil  falls  made  by  the 
creek  of  the  same  name,  which,  as  it  enters  the  valley,  de 
scends  in  a  vertical  sheet  of  630  ft.  perpendicular,  striking 
there  a  pile  of  dibrlf,  down  which  it  rushes  in  a  series  of 
cascadesT  with  a  vertical  descent  of  nearly  300  ft.  more,  the 
total  height  of  the  fall  being  900  ft     Passing  up  the  valley 
after  entering  between  the  Cathedral  Rocks  and  1 ,1  Capi- 
tan, the  level  area  or  river-bottom  increases  to  nearly  Km. 
in  width.  The  walls  of  the  valley  continue  lofty  and  broken 
into  the  most  picturesque  forms.    Of  these  the .Three :  Bro- 
thers and  the  Sentinel  Rock  are  the  most  conspicuous^ 
Nearlv  opposite  the  Sentinel  Rock  is  the  fall  made  by  the 
descent  of  Yosemite  Creek  down  the  wall  on  the  N   side  of 
the  vallev.    The  vertical  elevation  of  the  edge  of  this  fall  i 
2600  ft.,  but  the  descent  is  not  in  one  unbroken  sheet   There 
is  first  a  vertical  fall  of  1500  ft.,  then  a  descent  of  626  ft.  in 
series  of  cascades,  and  finally  one  plunge  of  4W  ft  °",to 
low  talus  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.    At  the  heat 
of  the  valley  the  falls  of  the  Merced  River  are  of ^grea in- 
terest.   There  are  2  of  them,  with  beautiful 
rapids.   The  lower  one  is  called  the  Vernal  P  all,  and  is  a  out 
400  ft.  in  vertical  height.    The  upper,  the  Nevada  Fall,  is 
about  600  ft.  in  elevation. 


the  grand  view  which  it  offers  of  the  whole  region,  but  es- 
pecially on  account  of  its  favorable  situation  with  reference 
to  the  Half  Dome,  of  which  it  commands  a  wonderful  view. 
,  The  Y.  V.  was  given  by  Cong,  to  tin-  stair  of  t'al.  in  l^'.l. 
to  be  "held  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recreation."  to  be 
also  "inalienable  for  all  time."  with  the  condition  that  por- 
tions of  the  valley  might  be  leased,  the  income  arising  from 
such  leases  to  be  expended  "  in  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  property  or  the  roads  leading  thereto." 
The  grant  is  managed  by  corns,  appointed  by  the  go\.  of 
the  State.  [From  orig.  art.  in  J.'s  Unir.  Cue.,  by  PROF.  J.  D. 
WHITNEY.  LL.D.] 

You'att  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Eng.  in  1777,  was  for  many  yrs. 
prof,  in  the  Royal  Veterinarian  Coll.,  and  proprietor  and  co- 
editor  of  The  Veterinarian,  established  in  1828.  Wrote  The 
Horse;  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Disease*  ;  Cattle, 
etc.,  and  The  Complete  Grazier.  D.  Jan.  9.  1847. 

You'niaiiM  (  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON >,  M.D.,  b.  at  Coeymans, 
N.  Y..  June  3,  1821,  studied  them.,  physics,  and  ined.,  al- 
though, on  account  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  which  made 
him  blind  for  several  yrs.,  he  could  pursue  his  studies  only 
by  the  aid  of  his  sister,  ELIZA  ANNE  YOTMANS.  known  by  her 
educational  publications.  Beside  delivering  a  number  of 
lectures,  he  pub.  Correlation  and  CbMfrMfhM  »f  /'"/<•<•.*.  Ob- 
tenaBOKtO*  the  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Suture.  /'//'  Cult- 
ure demanded  by  Modern  Life,  etc.  In  1871  he  founded  the 
"  International  Scientific  Series,"  and  in  1872  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

Young  (ALEXANDER).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept. 22. 
1800.  grad.  at  Harvard  1820 ;  taught  in  the  Boston  Lat.  School 
1821-24;  studied  theol.  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  ami 
was  pastor  of  a  Unit.  ch.  at  Boston  from  1825  to  his  death. 
Mar.  16,  1854.  He  edited  the  Library  of  Old  Eng.  Prote-  Writ- 
ers, the  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  Chronicles  of  the  Firtt  Planters  of  the 
Colony  of  Mass.  Bay. 

Young  (  ANDREW  W.\  b.  at  Carlisle.  N.  Y..  in  1802,  became 
ed.  of  the  Warsaw  Sentinel  1880-31,  the  Republican  Adrocate 
1832-35,  and  the  Amer.  Citizen  1836.  Author  of  a  widely  cir- 
culated Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Gort.,  The  Amer.  States- 
man. S'ational  Economy,  etc. 

Youiiji  (ARTHUR),  b.  at  Bradfield,  Suffolk,  Eng.,  Sept  7, 
1741,  managed  a  large  farm  at  Samford  Hall.  Essex.  1765-70; 
travelled  through  most  of  the  counties  of  Eng.  and  Ire.  in 
quest  of  information  on  the  current  methods  of  farming; 
made  a  careful  tour  through  France  for  a  similar  purpose ; 
was  engaged  in  practical  husbandry  from  1779  :  conducted 
through  45  vols.  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  established  by 
him  in  1784  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  issued  at  Lond.  after 
1808,  a  publication  to  which  George  III.  sometimes  contrib- 
uted under  the  name  of  Ralph  Robinson  :  was  sec.  to  the 
board  of  agriculture  from  1789  to  his  death,  Apr.  12.  1820. 
Among  his  many  works  may  be  specified  A  >».r  \\eekt  Ton 
through  the  S.  Counties  of  Eng.  ami  Wmef}  Jxte>l*.  etc.,  tcu/i 
a  View  of  Ascertaining  tne  Cultiration,  Wealth,  Resources,  ana 
National  Pro*i>erity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fr..  Tht  /*«#>**««* 
T 'ahie  of  Money  as  marked  by  the  Price  oj  Agricultural  Protl- 
m-t*  and  The  Rise  of  Prices  in  Euro]*,  etc.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  writers  on  agriculture. 

Y'ouug  (BRIGHAM),  b.  at  Whitingham,  A  t..  June  1.  18 
the  son  of  a  farmer ;  was  ed.  in  the  Bap.  ch  and  trained  as 
a  painter  and  glazier,  but  joined  in  1832  the  Mormons  at 
Kirtland,  O..  and  started  in  1835  on  his  first  missionary  jour- 
nev  He  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  and  acquired  an  al- 
most boundless  influence  within  the  sect  by  his  energy  and 
shrewdness,  and  by  the  power  of  his  personality.  After  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1844.  he  was  chosen  pres.  of  the 
Ch  by  the  apostles,  and  from  1846  to  1848  he  led  the  host  of 
the  Mormons  from  Nauvoo  across  the  prairies  to  Great  W 
Lake  Valley,  where  he  founded  Salt  Lake  City.  In  Mar. 
lrU9  a  convention  was  held  in  that  city,  a  const,  was  framed, 
and  a  State  was  organized.  Cong.,  however,  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  new  State,  but  the  Terr,  of  Ut.  was  organized,  and 
Y  was  appointed  gov.  for  4  yrs.  Conflicts  soon  arose  with 
the  Federal  govt..  and  the  U.  S.  officers  were  expelled  from 
the  Terr.  On  Aug.  29,  1852,  Y.  introduced  polygamy  as  an 
inst ,  as  the  celestial  law  of  marriage,  and  he  carried 
through  in  spite  of  considerable  resistance  from  a  division 
of  the  Ch.  itself.  D- Ang- 29,  1877 

Young  (CHARLES  Ariiusrus),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  b 
over    NH     Dec.  15,  1834,  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1853; 
was 'assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Acad    Andover.  Mass 
1854-55:  studied  theol.  in  Andover  Sem.  1*55-56 :  was  prot 
Of  math,  and  natural  philos.  in  W  Reserve  Coll    O.,  185fl 
66 ;  was  called  in  the  latter  yr.  to  the ^professorship .of nat- 
ural philos.  and  astron.  at  Dartmouth  -Prof.  1.  was  the 
discoverer,  associated  with  Harkness  of  the  •pectrom  of 
the  corona,  of  the  reversal  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  tl 
>na-  °-  '        ,,,'s  atmosphere,  and  of  the  presence  of 


magnificent  view  from  i 

on  Ute  edge  of  the  valley ,"is  much  visited  for 


religious  poem,  Sight  *^,*. 

thereby  to  undertake  '          °™       >  new 
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and  contributed  indirectly  to  the  rise  of  the  vast  petroleum 
industry  in  Arner.  ;  seut  out  at  his  own  expense  m  18,2  an 
expedition  to  Central  Afr.  in  search  of  his  early  and  inti- 
mate friend.  Dr.  Livingstone.  D.  May,  1883. 


gov. 

1849-52.    D.  Apr.  23,  1852. 

Young  (JOHN),  G.  C.  B..  BARON  LISGAR,  b.  at  Bailiebpr: 
ough,  co.  Cavan,  Ire.,  Apr.  30,  1807,  grad.  at  Corpus  Christi 
Coll  Ox  ,  1829 :  was  a  lord  of  the  treas.  under  bir  Robert 
Peel  1841-44,  and  sec.  of  the  treas.  1844-46;  became  a  privy 
councillor  1852:  was  chief  sec.  to  the  lord  lieut.  of  Ire. 
1852-55,  lord  high  com.  of  the  Ionian  Islands  1855-59,  gov.  of 
New  S.  Wales  1801-67  ;  was  gov. -gen.  of  Canada  from  tsept. 
18.  1868,  to  June  1872. 

Young  (JOHN  CLARKE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greencastle,  Pa  , 
Aug.  12,  1803,  grad.  at  Dickinson  Coll.  1823 ;  studied  theol. 
at  Princeton  Sera.  1824-26;  was  a  tutor  in  the  Coll.  of  N.  J. 
at  Princeton  1826-28 ;  became  pastor  of  a  Presb.  ch.  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  1828,  and  was  pres.  of  Centre  Coll.,  Danville, 


cation  a  Pecuniary  Gain  to  a  Nation,  etc. 

Young  (JOHN  RUSSELL),  b.  at  Downington,  Pa.,  1841, 
ed.  at  the  high  school  in  New  Orleans  ;  was  afterward  com- 
positor, reporter,  and  news  ed.  in  succession  on  the  Phila. 
Press.  Attracting  the  attention  of  Horace  Greeley,  he  was 
offered  a  position  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  1865,  and  became  managing  ed.  He  resigned  his 
place  on  the  Tribune  at  the  instance  of  the  Associated  Press, 
whose  rules  he  was  said  to  have  violated.  Started  the 
Standard  in  1869  ;  joined  the  Herald  staff  1872,  and  travelled 
as  the  special  correspondent  of  that  paper  with  Gen.  Grant 
around  the  world,  about  which  journey  he  wrote  a  book  ; 
became  minister  to  China  1882. 

Young  (JosuE  MARIE),  b.  at  Sanford,  Me.,  in  Aug.  1808, 
became  a  printer  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Cin.,  O.  ;  was  con- 
verted to  Roman  Catholicism  1827 ;  studied  for  the  ministry 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Emmittsburg,  Md, ;  was  ordained 
1837 ;  labored  many  yr.s.  near  Cin.  ;  declined  the  bishopric; 
of  Pittsburg  1853,  and  was  consecrated,  Apr.  23,  1854,  bp.  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  where  d.  Sept.  18,  1866. 

Young  (PIERCE),  M.  B.,  b.  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  in  1838, 
removed  to  Ga. ;  grad.  at  the  military  inst.  of  that  State 
1857 ;  cadet  at  W.  Pt.  1858 ;  resigned  in  1861,  and  entered 
the  Confed.  military  service  ;  for  gallant  and  distinguished 
services  rose  by  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  maj.- 
gen. ;  in  1868  was  elected  to  Cong,  from  Ga.,  and  re-elected 
1870  and  1872. 

Young  (ROBERT  ANDERSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Campbell's  Sta- 
tion, Knox  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  23,  1824,  grad.  at  Washington 
Coll.,  E.  Tenn.  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  1845 ;  was  or- 
dained by  Bp.  Paine  at  Clarksyille,  Tenn.,  1848,  and  elder 
by  Bp.  Andrew  at  Athens,  Ala.,  in  1850  :  has  filled  important 
stations  in  the  Tenn.  conference  Of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  ;  was  7 
yrs.  in  the  St.  Louis  conference,  and  3  yrs.  pres.  of  Florence 
Univ.,  Ala.  ;  has  been  since  May  1873  sec.  of  board  of  trust 
of  Vanderbilt  Univ. ;  wrote  Personages. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  originated 
in  1844  in  Lond.,  where  George  Williams  invited  his  fellow- 
clerks  to  a  meeting  and  organized  the  first  association. 
The  example  was  soon  imitated  in  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  present  G.  Brit,  and  Ire.  number  about  300  asso- 
ciations :  Ger.  has  200,  Hoi.  200,  FT.  40.  Switz.  30,  Belg.  18, 
etc.  In  1851  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  first  formed  in  Montreal,  and 
the  growth  of  these  insts.  was  still  more  rapid  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  associations  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  form  an 
international  convention,  organized  in  1854,  and  State  and 
provincial  conventions.  Seven  conferences  of  associations 
of  all  lands  have  been  held :  that  of  Paris  in  1855  limited 
active  membership  to  "young  men  who,  regarding  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  desire  to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in 
their  life."  The  practical  test  for  admission  to  the  Amer. 
associations  is  membership  of  some  evangelical  ch.,  a  rule 
adopted  in  1869  by  the  international  convention  of  Port- 
land. Young  men  of  good  moral  conduct  may  be  admitted, 
though  not  members  of  any  ch.,  but  only  as  associate  mem- 
bers—that is,  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  active  mem- 
bers, but  have  no  influence  on  the  business  of  the  society. 
The  aim  of  the  associations  is  to  be  intermediate  agents  be- 
tween the  chs.  and  the  young  men.  In  1857  the  Ladies' 
Christian  Union  of  New  York  was  formed,  and  in  1866  the 
Young  Women's  Chr.  Association  of  Boston.  There  are 
47  women's  Chr.  associations  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Youngs'town,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Mahoning 
co.,  O.,  on  Mahoning  River,  65  m.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
same  distance  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg,  contains  an  endowed 
acad.  There  are  about  30  coal-mining  cos.,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  city  depends  largely  upon  its  coal  and  iron  in- 
dustries. Pop.  1870,  8075  ;  1880,  15,435. 

Ypsllantl,  ip-se-lan'te,  city  and  R.  R.  centre,  Wash- 
tenaw  co.,  Mich.,  30m.  from  Detroit,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Huron  River.  In  1807  the  first  trading-post  was  established 
here  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  with  the  Indians.  It  con- 
tains the  State  normal  school.  Pop.  1880,  4984 :  1884,  5302. 

Ypsllantl,  the  name  of  a  wealthy  Gr.  family  of  princely 
rank,  several  members  of  which  have  become  very  promi- 
nent as  enthusiastic  champions  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Gr.  nation.  CONSTANTINE  YPSILANTI  (b.  at  Constantinople 
in  1760)  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Moldavia  in  1799,  and  of 
Wallachia  in  1802,  but  was  dismissed  in  1806  on  account  of 
his  sympathy  with  Rus.  Reinstated  in  1807  by  Rus.  influ- 
ence, he  incited  the  Servians  to  revolt,  but,  unable  to  carry 
through  the  revolution,  fled  to  Rus..  and  d.  at  Kiev  July  28, 
1816. — His  eldest  son,  ALEXANDER  YPSILANTI  (b.  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1783),  served  in  the  Rus.  army.  As  chief  of  the 


Hetaeria,  a  secret  association  for  the  liberation  of  the  Gr. 
Chrs.  in  Tur.,  he  raised  a  revolution  in  Moldavia  in  1821,  but 
was  defeated  at  Dragashan  June  19,  1821 ;  fled  to  Transyl- 
vania ;  was  kept  for  several  yrs.  in  an  Aus.  dungeon,  and  d. 
at  Vienna  Jan.  31.  1828.— A  younger  brother  of  his,  DEME- 
TRIUS YPSILANTI  (b.  at  Constantinople  Dec.  25,  1793),  joined 
the  revolution  in  the  Morea  in  1821,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  capture  of  Tripolitza,  the  defence  of  Argos,  and 
the  encounter  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  the  mills  of  Lerna. 
In  1827  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Gr. 
army,  but  some  disagreement  between  him  and  the  pres., 
Capo  d'Istria,  caused  him  to  resign  his  command  in  1830. 
D.  at  Napoli  di  Romania  Aug.  16,  1832. 

Yre'ka,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  1870, 
1063  ;  1880,  1059. 

Yn'ba,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Sutter  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  1870, 
998 :  1880,  1304. 

Yucatan',  a  state  and  peninsula  of  Mex.,  extending  be- 
tween lat.  17°  20'  and  21°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  and  92°  30'  W., 
bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  E.  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Guatemala,  the  state  of  Tabasco, 
and  Brit.  Honduras.  The  peninsu'a  comprises  an  area  of 
about  60,000  sq.  m. .  with  a  pop.  of  about  400.000,  and  is  divided 
into  two  states,  Yuc&tan  (area,  29,567  sq.  m.  ;  pop.,  302,319) 
and  Campeachy  (area  25,832  sq.  m. ;  pop.  90,413)  The  E.  coast 
along  the  Carribean  Sea  is  rocky,  bold,  much  indented,  and 
presents  several  good  harbors,  but  both  the  N.  and  S.  coasts 
are  generally  low,  sandy,  swampy,  destitute  of  harbors,  and 
frequt  ntly  visited  by  yellow  fever.  The  interior  is  hilly  and 
high,  gradually  sloping  down  to  the  coasts,  but  here  the  soil 
is  very  productive,  and  the  climate,  although  hot,  is  salubi  i- 
ous  The  rivers  are  insignificant,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Usumasinta,  which  rises  in  Guatemala,  forms  part  of  the  S. 
boundary,  and  sends  one  branch  to  the  Laguna  deTtrminos. 
Immense  forests  covtr  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and 
excellent  timber,  fine  cabinet- woods,  dyewoods,  and  guma 
form  the  prin.  items  of  export.  The  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture,  and  maize,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp, 
etc.,  are  raised,  besides  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits. 

Y  u  c'ca,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
natives  of  N.  Amer.  from  N.  J.  and  from  la.  to  Yucatan, 
but  most  abundant  between  the  25th  and  35th  degrees  of  N. 
lat.  About  a  dozen  species  are  well  characterized.  The 
stems  of  the  more  N.  species  are  subterranean,  so  that  the 
tuft  of  dagger-shaped  leaves  is  next  the  ground ;  of  the 
more  S.,  arborescent  and  palm-like  in  some  species,  forming 
a  trunk  10  to  20  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a  dense  tuft  of  prickly- 
pointed  leaves.  The  root-stocks  are  replete  with  mucilag- 
inous and  saponaceous  matter,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"amole,"  serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  many  Mex. 
households,  is  also  used  by  the  negroes  of  the  S.  U.  S.,  and 
gives  the  common  name  of  soap-plant  to  Y.  angustifolia, 
which  abounds  between  the  Miss,  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  A 
stalk  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  foliage  bears  an 
ample  panicle  of  large  and  white  lily-like  blossoms,  showy 
at  all  hours,  but  most  so  at  evening,  when  the  blosso_ms 
fully  spread.  The  fruit  is  dry  and  capsular  in  some  species, 
fleshy  and  baccate  in  others.  The  latter  are  edible  and 
savory.  That  of  Y.  alwfolia,  the  "Spanish  bayonet,"  is 
eaten  by  the  negroes  of  the  coast  of  S.  C.  and  Ga.  under 
the  name  of  banana,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance. A.  GRAY. 

Yti'kon  River.    See  APPENDIX. 

Yule,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Christmas.  It  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  heathen  festival  celebrated  at  the 
winter  solstice.  The  burning  of  the  Christmas  log,  or  Y. 
clog,  and  the  decoration  of  churches  and  firesides  with 
grepn  branches,  are  parts  of  the  old  Y.  ceremony. 

Y  ii'ina,  cap.  of  Yuma  co.,  Ari.  Terr.,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Col.  River.  Prin.  business,  trade  with  the  interior,  mining, 
and  navigation.  Pop.  1880,  1200. 

Yus'sef  oen  Abd'el-Rah'maii  Al-Fehr'l,  last 
emir  of  Sp.  for  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  appointed  to  this  office  in 
746.  But  in  753  the  Ommyiade  dynasty  was  overthrown  in  the 
E..  and  shortly  after  a  revolution  also  broke  out  in  Sp.  In 
755,  however,  the  Arab  chieftains  assembled  at  Cordova,  and 
agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  by  electing  Abdel-Rah- 
man  ben  Moawiyah  as  king.  Y.  took  arms  against  this 
decision,  but  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Loxa,  in  759. 

Yus'sef  ben  Taxfyn',  the  second  prince  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Almoravides  in  Afr.,  and  the  founder  of  Mo- 
rocco, was  b.  at  Velad  Sahara  in  1006.  In  1086  he  was 
invited  to  Sp.  by  the  Moorish  king  to  aid  him  against  Al- 
fonso VI.  of  Castile.  But  after  the  defeat  of  Alfonso,  Y. 
began  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  own  countrymen,  and  by 
degrees  came  into  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Malaga, 
Granada,  Murcia,  Cordova,  Seville,  Almeria,  Badajos,  and 
Valencia,  and  in  1103  his  son,  Aly,  was  acknowledged  as  his 
successor  both  in  Afr.  and  in  Sp.  D.  in  1106,  100  yrs.  old. 

Yu'thla,  city  of  Siam,  Farther  India,  on  the  Menam,  40 
m.  N.  of  Bangkok,  in  lat.  14°  40'  N.,  has  between  30,000  and 
40,000  inhabs.,  among  whom  are  many  Chi.  and  Burmese. 
The  river,  which  entirely  encircles  the  city,  abounds  in  fish, 
and  fishing  is  one  of  the  prin.  occupations  of  the  inhabs. 
Close  by  is  the  famous  Golden  Mountain,  a  pyramid  400  ft. 
high  and  rising  in  sections,  of  which  the  third  contams  a 
huge  vault,  150  ft.  high,  in  which  is  placed  a  golden  or  gilded 
statue  of  Booddha  of  colossal  size. 


Z. 


Z,  the  last  letter  in  many  alphabets,  stands  in  Eng.  for  a 
vocalized  sibilant  s-sound.  In  Eng.  it  is  named  zed,  in  the 
U.  S.  zed  and  zee.  In  Scot,  z  was  used  for  y  up  to  1543,  as  ze, 
zoic,  zieres.  for  ye,  you,  yours. 

Zablsm.    See  SABAISM. 

Zacate'cas,  one  of  the  central  states  of  the  Mex.  con- 
federation, bounded  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  comprises  an 
area  of  22,998  sq.  m.  It  forms  part  of  the  large  Mex.  pla- 
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teau,  and  its  surface  is  a  vast  arid  plain,  elevated  6000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  of  water,  unfit  for  agricult- 
ure, but  affording  pastures  for  large  herds  of  sheep  and 
goats.  This  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Mt- . 
which  are  still  more  barren,  but  which  contain  perhaps  the 
richest  silver-mines  in  the  world.  Pop.  422,906. 

Zacatecas,  town  of  Mex.,  cap.  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  narrow  valley  between  steep  precipices,  at  an 
elevation  of  7746  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  gener- 
ally poorly  built,  but  it  contains  many  elegant  residences 
and  several  fine  chs.  Pop.  32,000. 

Zacliari'as,  pope  741-752,  increased  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  see  of  Rome  very  much  by  persuading  Luit- 
praud,  king  of  the  Longobards,  to  cede  to  him  all  that  he 
had  conquered  of  the  exarchate  ;  by  consecrating  Pepin  le 
Bref  king  of  the  Franks ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
co-operated  with  Boniface  in  regulating  and  consolidating 
the  Ch.  in  Ger.  Personally,  he  was  kind  and  possessed  of 
literary  taste.  He  bought  multitudes  of  Chr.  slaves  and 
liberated  them,  and  translated  the  dialogues  of  Gregory  the 
Great  into  Greek. 

Zacyuthus.    See  ZANTE. 

Zaire.    See  CONGO. 

Zaleu'cus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Epizephynan  Locnans 
in  Magna  Gnecia,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.  c..  and  his  code,  which  was  severe,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  collection  of  written  laws  which  the  Grs.  ever 
possessed.  Of  his  personal  life  and  of  his  legislation  noth- 
ing certain  is  known. 

Zalu'ski  (JOZEF  ANDRZEJ),  b.  at  Rawa,  present  govt. 
of  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1701,  was  a  partisan  of  Stanislaus 
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of  superior  qnafity,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and  melons.    A 
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Leszczynski.  who  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to  Pope 
Clement  XII. ;  was  made  bishop  of  Kiev  by  Augustus  III. ; 
spoke  with  great  vehemence  in  the  diet  of  1766  against  the 
Dissidents  ;  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  Rus.  ambas- 
sador and  banished  to  Kaluga,  where  he  died  Jan.  9, 1774. 
On  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  library,  over  230,000  vols., 
to  the  Polish  people,  but  in  1795  Rus.  carried  it  to  St  Peters- 
burg where  it  was  incorporated  with  the  imperial  library. 

Za'iua  (now  Jama),  town  of  Xumidia,  near  the  Cartha- 
ginian frontier,  was  a  very  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars.  Here  was  fought,  on  Oct.  19,  202  B.  c.,  the 
famous  battle  in  which  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  defeated 
Hannibal,  thereby  bringing  the  second  Punic  war  to  an  end. 
Zambe'sl.  river  of  E.  Afr.,  drams  an  immense  terr.  ex- 
tending between  lat.  8°  and  21°  S..  and  between  Ion  14°  and 
37°  E  and  enters  into  the  Channel  of  Mozambique  between 
lat  18°  and  19°  S.  through  several  mouths,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  Quilimane  is  navigable. 

Za'inia,  a  genus  of  cycadaceous  plants,  partly  tree 
and  partly  stemless.  Z.  integrifolia,  the  COONTIE  (which 
see)  of  Fla..  produces  abundant  starch  in  its  root-like  stem 
Zamoj'skI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Polish  family  of 
old  nobility  and  immense  wealth,  of  which  many  members 
have  been  prominent  in  the  hist,  of  Poland  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century  :  (1)  JAN  ZAMOJSKI.  b.  Apr.  1,1541 ; 
in  1572  he  succeeded  in  extending  the  elective  franchise  so 
that  every  nobleman  who  was  able  to  serve  personally  m 
the  army,  with  his  own  equipment  and  at  his  own  expense 
was  entitled  to  participate  in  the  election  of  the  king ;  and 
this  manoeuvre  enabled  him  to  carry  the  election  of  Henry 
of  Anion ;  when  Henry  ran  away  from  Poland,  Z.  estab- 
lished Stephen  Bathori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
throne  in  1576.  Z.  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  t 
Polish  army,  and  fought  with  brilliant  success  along  the 
frontier  of  the  empire  against  the  Tartars  Cossacks  etc. 
On  the  death  of  Bathori  in  1586,  Sigismund  III.,  son  of  Jo- 
hann  III.  of  Swe.  and  Catharina  Jagellonica,  was  elected 
king  But  Sigismund  was  weak  and  suspicious,  and  Z  was 
soon' superseded  by  incompetent  favorites  The  rest  of  his 
life  he  spent  away  from  the  court  He  d/ J"n% *  lw°,  at 
Zamosc.  which  he  had  founded.  He  wrote  De  Smote  Ko- 
mano  Testaimntum  Joannis  Zanwn,  etc.— (2)  ANDRZEJ  £A- 
MOJSKI  COUNT  b  in  1716,  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  inifD4, 
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noblemen.  On  the  invitation  of  the  diet o_f _ln ^todre w^up 
a  code  of  law,  comprising  an  elab< 
rights  and  duties  of  the  third  estate, 
however,  for  the  moment.  It  was  n 
const,  of  May  3,  1791.  D.  Feb  10,  IWTW" 
COUNT  ANDRZEJ  ZAMOJSKI,  b.  Apr.  £18°°.  was ^--v—r-:.  ~; 
thp  interior  durin"  the  revolution  of  1830.  After  tne  tan  01 
Waraw  to  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  abolished  serf- 
dom founded  schools,  established  the  first  private  bank, 
introduced  sTeam  navigation  on  the  V^tula^ssued  a  pen- 
odical,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  and.  formed  a  grej 
ural  association  which  held  its  meetings  in 
was  banished  and  settled  in  Pans. 

Zaiie  (EBENEZER),  b.  in  Berkeley  co.,  \a  ..Oct. 
was  of  Dan.  descent ;  settled  on  the  P^nt  site  of 
ing  1770;  built  there  a  Woctton^c^^H^g^ 
disbursing  officer  under  ferd 


oie,  aim  carries  on  a  coiiMueictine  irauc.      rop.  ID.SJU. 

Zanzibar',  or  Zanguebar,  the  name  (1)  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Afr. :  v2>  of  an  island  lying  25  m. 
off  this  coast;  and  (3)  of  a  city,  the  cap.  of  the  island— all 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar.    The 
Z.  of  the  mainland  extends  from  lat.  2°  N..  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  terrs.  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  to  Cape  Delgado. 
in  lat.  10°  42'  S.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Tort.  prov.  of 
Mozambique.    It  is  inhabited  by  heathen  tribes  of  negroes, 
who  in  the  interior  live  perfectly  independent,  while  along 
the  coast  they  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sultan. 
The  products  are  those  common  in  the  tropical  zones.    The 
heat  is  excessive.— The  island  of  Z.,  48  m.  long  and  80  m. 
i  broad,  is  in  lat.  6°  S.    It  is  of  coral  formation,  low,  flat,  but 
exceedingly  fertile,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and 
;  with  a  healthy  and  equable  climate.    The  inhabs.,  number- 
!  ing  about  250,000.  consist  partly  of  Arabs,  partly  of  free 
1  negroes,  who  carry  on  its  trade.    The  whole  island  is  culti- 
vated like  a  garden,  and  rice,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  cloves,  and 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality  are  raised  in  abundance.— The  city 
I  of  Z.,  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  contains  about  65,000 
i  inhabs.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  gum- 
copal,  cloves,  ivory,  cocoanuts,  and  oil-seeds,  and  importing 
iron  and  cotton  goods. 

Zapol'ya,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Hungarian  family 
'  which  at  one  time  maintained  a  protracted  contest  with 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  for  the  possession  of  the  Huuga- 
rian  crown :  JOHANN  ZAPOLYA,  b.  in  1487,  was  proclaimed 
j  king  of  Hungary  in  1526.    D.  in  1540.  —  His  son,  JOHAXN 
II.  ZAPOLYA,  b.'a  short   time  before   the  death   of   the 
father,  was  recognized  by  Solyman  II.  as  king  of  Hungary ; 
with  his  death  in  1570  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  Z.  be- 
came extinct. 

Zaratliimtra.    See  ZOROASTER. 

Zealots,  zel'uts,  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect  which  struggled 
desperately  against  the  Roms.  from  about  6  A.  i>.,  when 
Judas  the  Gaulonite  headed  a  revolt,  till  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  yr.  70. 

Zebo'lm  [Heb.  "gazelles"  or  " hyaenas"],  one  of  the 
'  5  "cities  of  the  plain"  (Gen.  xiv.  2),  4  of  which  were  de- 
troved  (Gen.  xix.  28,  29).    See  ZOAR. 

Ze'bra,  the  Asinuf  zebra,  d)  a  wild  ass  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  S.  Afr.,  but  now  nearly  extinct.    It  is  of  a 
creamy-white  color,  striped  with  a  rich  black  on  the  head, 
trunk,  and  legs ;  the  nose  is  reddish ;  the  tail  blackish  at 
i  end ;  the  hoofs  are  narrow  and  deeply  concave  beneath. 
!  (2)  The  name  is  also  used  as  group-term  for  the  A.  zeora 
\  and  related  forms  characterized  by  a  similar  style  of  orna- 
1  mentation.    Thus,  the  dauw  is  sometimes  called  Burchell  s 
1  zebra.    The  quagga  is  another  species. 

Zebra- Wood,  a  beautiful  striped  wood  used  f 
neering,  is  produced  in  Guiana  by  Omphalohum  Lambtrti.  a 
large  tree  of  the  order  Connaraceae,  and  in  the  « .  I.  by 
Euoenia  fragrang  of  the  order  Myrtaceas. 

Zebu',  or  Brahman  Bull,  the  common  domesticated 
ox  of  India,  found  also  in  China  and  E.  Afr.  It  differs  from 
the  common  ox  of  Europe  and  Amer.  in  having  one,  or 
more  rarely  two,  humps  of  fat  on  the  shoulders,  and  in  hay- 
£g!8™audal  vertebra,  while  our  cattle  have  2h  The  Z  is 
of  several  breeds,  varying  much  in  size.  The  beef  is  of  fair 
Sly  and  the 'hump  fi  prized.  Z.  are  tra ined  to  draw 
carriages,  to  plough,  and  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden.  To 
this  stock  belong  the  sacred  bulls  of  biva. 
Zeb;ulun  [Heb.  "  dwelling  "1,  the  tenth  of  the  12  sons  of 
sixth  and  last  by  Leah.  In  the  exodus  from 


laVl'ahthenth  in  order  of  the  IS  minor 
nroohetV  of  theMleb  canon.  Whether  the  first  8  chap*,  and 
the  las  6  chaps  were  written  by  the  same  author,  en Ucs 
are  not  agreed  The  weight  of  authority  on  this  point  is 
very  evenly  balanced. 


'*..«  <>ar\    i  ir  jadu-ar],  the  warm  aromatic  root  (rhi- 
zome? of Certain  E.  I.  plants  of  the  order  n**fi*tux£ 
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gen  school  of  theologians  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  theol.  at 
Berne  in  1847.  of  philos.  at  Heidelberg  in  1849,  at  Marburg  in 
ISt'w  ami  at  Berlin  in  1872.  Among  his  prin.  works  are  Die 
1'liiloxoplrie  tier  Griechen,  Die  Apottelgeschichte,  Dand  Fned- 

1  ZSEend-A  ves'ta,  the  collective  name  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Parsees,  contains  the  doctrines  of  the  anc.  Per.  re- 
ligion founded  by  Zoroaster.  The  collection  consists  _  of 
various  parts,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are— the  \m- 
,lulnil  or  "Law-Book,"  giving  the  rules  for  avoiding  and 
the  means  of  expiating  sin  and  impurity ;  the  3  ac,na,con- 
'  ;e  ;  the  Yeshts,  the  Nyaytsh, 


taining  prayers  and  songs  of  praise,  . —     . ._       r       . 

etc     It  is  evident,  not  only  that  the  writings  comprised  in 
the  Z  -A.  belong  to  various  periods,  but  also  that  they  are 
only  fragments  of  a  rich  sacred  lit.  which  has  been  lost. 
/.••ml  Language.    See  ZEND-AVESTA. 
Zeiilck.    See  SI-HICATE. 

Ze'iio,  emp.  of  the  E.  empire  (474-491),  was  an  Isaurian 
by  birth,  but  married  in  469  Ariadne,  a  daughter  of  the  emp. 
Leo  I.  As  Leo  I.  had  no  male  children,  he  proposed  to  leave 
the  crown  to  Z.,  but  the  imperial  proposition  caused  such 
a  commotion  that  it  had  to  be  given  up.  The  succession 
was  then  fixed  on  Leo  II.,  a  son  of  Z.  and  Ariadne,  but  as 
Leo  II.  died  in  the  same  yr.  as  Leo  I.,  in  474,  Z.  actually 
came  into  possession  of  the  crown.  During  his  reign  revolts 
within  alternated  with  miserable  wars  without.  The  at- 
tacks of  the  Goths  were  bought  off  with  enormous  sums. 
Basiliscus,  who  was  proclaimed  emp.  in  Constantinople  in 
475,  was  overthrown  by  buying  his  2  gens.  The  insurrection 
of  Marcian  in  479  was  suppressed  by  buying  his  soldiers. 
At  last  Z.  was  buried  alive  by  his  own  wife,  who  married 
his  successor,  Anastasius. 

Zeno  (APOSTOLO),  b.  at  Venice  Dec.  11, 1668,  devoted  him- 
self to  lit.,  and  acquired  great  fame  by  his  dramatic  com- 
positions ;  founded  in  1710  the  celebrated  periodical,  Gior- 
nale  de'  Letterati  d'  Italia  ;  went  in  1715  to  Vienna  as  court- 
poet  and  historiographer ;  returned  in  1729  to  Venice,  and 
d.  there  Nov.  11,  1750.  Wrote  Istorici  delle  cose  Veneziane, 
Dicsertazioni  Morico-critiche  and  Epislole. 

Zeno  of  Klea,  b.  about  490  B.  c.  at  Elea,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  whose  doctrines  he  supported.  Aris- 
totle names  him  as  the  father  of  dialectics,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Eleatic  doc- 
trine of  Being  were  based  upon  the  self-refutation  of  its 
opposite.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  put  to  a  cruel  death 
by  a  tyrant. 

Zeno  the  Stole,  b.  about  350  B.  c.,  son  of  a  Phoenician 
merchant  residing  in  Cittium.  Near  his  30th  yr.  a  ship- 
wreck caused  him  to  visit  Athens,  where  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates  the  Cynic.  About  the  yr.  310  B.  c.  founded 
his  school  in  the  Sroa  TTOIKI'AT),  whence  the  name  "  Stoic  " 
arose.  He  taught  58  yrs..  dying  about  258  B.  c. 

Zeno'bla,  the  daughter  of  a  Syrian  chieftain,  married 
in  a  second  wedlock  Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who 
after  his  brilliant  campaigns  against  the  Pers.  was  declared 
augustus  and  co-regent  of  the  empire  by  Gallienus.  In  267 
Odenathus  was  murdered,  and  Z.  ascended  the  throne,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "queen  of  the  East,"  declared  herself 
independent  of  Rome,  extended  her  authority  over  all 
Syria,  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  and 
governed  her  realm  with  prudence  and  energy.  But  in  271 
Aurelian  marched  against  her.  Her  armies,  commanded 
by  herself,  were  defeated  at  Antioch  and  Emesa,  and  she 
was  shut  up  in  Palmyra.  She  attempted  to  escape,  was 
captured,  and  with  her  hands  in  chains  walked  before  the 
emp.'s  chariot  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  in  274.  She 
afterward  lived  in  elegant  style  in  a  villa  near  Tibur. 

Ze'ollte  [Gr.  &lv,  to  "  boil "],  the  name  of  many  minerals 
which  fuse  under  the  blowpipe,  whence  the  name.  They 
are  generally  impure  hydrated  silicates,  containing  alka- 
line earths  or  alkalies,  often  alumina,  and  rarely  magnesia. 
They  are  mostly  crystalline  or  sub-crystalline. 

Zeplianl'ah  [Heb.  "watchman  of  the  Lord"],  the  9th 
in_  order  of  the  minor  Heb.  prophets,  was  of  noble  birth. 
His  ancestors  for  4  generations  are  mentioned,  ending  with 
Hezekiah,  probably  the  king  of  that  name.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (640-610  B.  c.). 

Zeram.    See  CEKAM. 

Ze'ro  [It.  zero],  in  common  lang.,  nothing  •  in  arithmeti- 
cal lang.,  no  number;  and  in  the  lang.  of  analysis,  a  quantity 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity.  If  we  subtract  a  from  a, 
the  remainder  is  absolutely  0,  and  the  result  is  purely  nu- 
merical ;  the  zero  thus  found  is  the  naught  of  arithmetic. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  fraction  -,  in  which  a  has  a  constant 

value,  x  being  arbitrary,  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the 
fraction  will  diminish  as  the  value  of  x  increases  •  if  ^  is 
made  exceedingly  great  with  respect  to  a,  the  value  of  the 
fraction  will  be  exceedingly  small ;  and  finally,  if  a;  is  made 
greater  than  any  assignable  quantity,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion will  be  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  or  zero.  The 
zero  thus  found  is  the  zero  of  analysis.  In  the  analytical 
sense,  zero  may  be  regarded  as  a  quantity  ;  and  as  such  it 
is  said  to  be  an  infinitesimal. 

Zerub'babel  [Heb.  "begotten  in  Babylon"], the  prince 
the  tribe  of  Judan  and  civil  head  of  the  first  Jewish  col- 
ony returning  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon  by  permission 
of  Cyrus,  536  B.  c.  His  exact  pedigree  is  uncertain,  but  in 
any  case  he  was  descended  from  David  in  the  line  of 
Nathan.  He  lived  to  see  the  temple  finished,  516  B.  c.,  but 
when  or  where  he  died  cannot  be  determined.  He  is  most 
honored  for  his  place  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 

Zerumbet,  the  rhizome  of  Zingiber  zerumbet,  an  E.  I 
ginger-plant.  By  some  it  is  considered  identical  with  cas- 
simumar,  the  product  of  Zingiber  cassimuniar,  and  by  others 
erroneously  confounded  with  round  zedoary.  It  has  disap- 
peared from  commerce,  being  inferior  to  true  ginger. 

Zetland.    See  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

Zeus.    See  JUPITER. 

Zetix'is,  date  of  birth  uncertain,  but  flourished  in  latter 


part  of  5th  century  ;  lived  to  a  great  age,  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Ephesus ;  was  celebrated  for  the  grace,  sweet- 
ness, and  dignity  of  his  feminine  figures,  for  the  skill  of  his 
technical  drawing  and  color,  and  for  his  lifelike  delineation 
of  men  and  animals.  His  greatest  works  were  Helen,  Pene- 
lope, The  Infant  Herculet  strangling  the  serpents,  Jupiter,  Mene- 
lam,  Mareyas.  Cupid.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Zldon.    See  SIDON. 

Zle'then,  von  (HAXS  JOACHIM),  b.  on  his  paternal  estate 
of  \Vustrau,  Prus.  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  May  18,  1699,  re- 
ceived a  military  education.  During  the  second  Silesian 
war  he  made  his  famous  march  to  Jagerndorf  througli  the 
Aus.  lines ;  distinguished  himself  at  Hohenfriedberg  June 
4,  1745,  and  at  Hennersdorf  Nov.  23,  and  was  made  a  maj.- 
geu.  In  the  Seven  Years'  war  he  took  a  most  brilliant  part, 
as  commander  of  the  cav.,  in  the  battles  of  Prague,  Kollin, 
Leuthen,  Liegnitz,  and  Torgau  ;  and  after  the  peace  he  re- 
tired as  the  most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  gens,  of  Frederick  the  Great.  D.  Jan.  26,  1786. 

Zlm'mermann,  von  (JOHANN  GEORG),  b.  at  Brugg, 
canton  of  Berne,  Switz.,  Dec.  8,  1728,  studied  med.  at  Got- 
tingen :  began  to  practise  at  Brugg  in  1751,  and  was  ap- 
pointed court-phys.  at  Hanover  in  1768.  D.  Oct.  7,  1795. 
He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  phys. ;  was  invited  to 
the  court  of  Catharine  II.  His  Vom  Nationalstolze  and  Ueber 
die  Einsamkeit  made  his  name  celebrated. 

Ztiic  [Ger.,  Swe.,  and  Dan.  ZinK],  sometimes  called 
Spelter,  one  of  the  metallic  elements,  very  abundantly 
distributed,  comparable  in  this  respect  to  lead.  It  was  not 
known  in  metallic  form  to  the  ancs.,  though  they  knew  how 
to  make  alloys  of  it  with  copper  (common  brass)  by  adding 
zinc  ores  to  melted  copper.  Z.  being  one  of  those  metals, 
however,  which  must  be  procured  by  a  process  of  distilla- 
tion, was  doubtless  beyond  the  skill  of  the  metallurgists  of 
old.  It  was  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  brought  into  Europe 
from  the  East,  and  it  is  not  much  more  than  100  yrs.  since 
Z.  was  first  smelted  in  Europe.  The  ores  of  Z.  are  not  nu- 
merous, there  being  only  6  mineral  species  which  furnish  all 
the  Z.  and  Z. -white  of  commerce.  These  are  blende,  cola- 
mine,  irillemite,  smithsonite,  franklinite,  and  zincite,  including 
sulphide,  silicates,  carbonate,  and  oxide. 

The  metal  zinc  is  one  of  much  hardness,  with  a  bluish 
color,  with  a  brilliant  lustre  when  freshly  cut,  but  soon 
taking  a  tarnish,  from  the  formation  of  a  film  of  suboxide 
or  carbonate,  which  protects  it  quite  strongly  from  further 
oxidation,  so  that  it  is  an  extremely  durable  metal,  resist- 
ing both  air  and  water  very  persistently.  When  cast  it 
is  highly  crystalline  in  structure,  and  somewhat  brittle, 
though  at  the  same  time  sectile  ;  but  by  heating  to  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  below  300°  F.  it  may'be  rolled  into  very 
thin  plates,  passing  into  a  modification  which  is  quite  mal- 
leable, so  that  sheets  as  thin  as  tin-foil  may  be  obtained. 
It  melts  at  about  780°  F.,  and  boils  at  about  1900°  F.,  yield- 
ing a  vapor  which  takes  fire  in  the  air  and  burns  with  a  daz- 
zling light  to  Z. -oxide. 

Zinc,  Alloys  of.  Almost  all  the  other  common  metals, 
except  lead  and  bismuth,  alloy  readily  with  Z.,  forming  alloys 
that  generally  partake  of  the  hardness  of  the  Z.,  and,  when 
the  latter  is  in  excess,  of  its  brittleness  also.  Under  BRASS 
will  be  found  mention  of  the  important  alloys  with  copper, 
these  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  Z.  alloys.  In  making 
brass  and  other  Z.  alloys  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat 
does  not  rise  too  high,  to  avoid  volatilization  of  the  Z. 

Zinc,  Compounds  of.  Z.  forms  a  number  of  com- 
pounds which  are  useful  in  the  arts,  and  several  of  its  native 
mineral  compounds  are  of  much  interest. 

For  the  oxide  see  ZINC-WHITE. 

The  sulphide  of  Z.  is  found  constituting  2  mineral  species, 
identical  in  composition,  but  differing  in  crystalline  form — 
blende  or  sphalente,  which  is  of  the  regular  system,  and  iriirt- 
zite,  which  is  hexagonal.  Blende  has  a  peculiar  brilliant 
resinous  lustre,  sometimes  black,  but  also  sometimes  trans- 
parent, brownish,  yellowish,  or  even  colorless.  Hardness 
between  calcite  and  fluor-spar.  The  localities  are  very 
numerous.  A  colorless  variety  is  found  at  Franklin,  N.  J. 
(which  was  called  by  Nuttall  cleiophane) ;  handsome  crystals 
at  the  Wheatley  and  Perkiomen  mines  in  Pa.,  also  at  Aus- 
tin's lead-mines  in  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
other  places. 

WILLEMITE. — (See  this  head.) 

Calamine.—  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  ores  of  Z.  It  is 
right-rhombic  in  crystallization,  of  the  hardness  of  apatite, 
generally  white  in  color,  brilliant  in  lustre  when  crystalline, 
particularly  on  the  cleavage  surfaces.  Its  density  varies 
from  3.164  to  3.871,  and  one  modification  may  be  regarded  as 
a  hydrated  willemite.  This  mineral  constitutes  an  abun- 
dant ore  of  Z.  in  many  countries.  Enormous  quantities  have 
been  mined  at  Friedensville,  Pa.  In  Europe  there  are 
several  rich  mines. 

Smithsonite,  carbonate  of  Z.,  named  after  the  Eng.  chemist 
Smithson,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 
at  Wash.— Rhombohedral ;  hardness  the  same  as  calamine  ; 
white  or  light  in  color,  and  with  vitreous  lustre.  The  range 
of  densities  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  calamine.  The 
Z. -molecule  is  enormously  condensed. 

Franklinite.—  This  occurs  in  N.  J..  at  the  Sussex  Z.-mines, 
in  immense  quantities.  Franklinite  is  regular  in  crystalliza- 
tion, black  and  opaque,  slightly  magnetic,  with  metallic 
lustre,  indistinct  octahedral  cleavage,  of  the  hardness  of 
feldspar,  and  a  density  somewhat  over  5.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe  ;  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  Z.-oxide,  and 
13-14  .per  cent,  of  manganic  oxide,  the  rest  being  ferric  oxide. 
It  yields,  when  smelted,  a  species  of  spiegel-iron. 

Gahnite— Zinc-Spinel ;  also  called  Automolite.— Regular, 
like  other  spinels  ;  hard  as  topaz ;  very  variable  in  color, 
and  generally  opaque,  but  sometimes  translucent.  Densities 
from  4  to  4.91.  Found  also  near  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J., 
with  the  willemite  and  franklinite. 

Zinc-ntriol,  White  Vitriol,  Zinc  Sulphate,  Goslarite.—This 
Is  a  familiar  commercial  compound,  also  occurring  in  nature 
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as  rj< darite.  At  the  Hammelsberg  mine,  near  Goslar,  in  the 
Hartz,  it  is  abundant,  but  not  common  elsewhere.  For 
commercial  use  it  is  prepared  by  roasting  and  then  lixiviat- 
ing blende,  or  by  dissolving  metallic  Z.  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  crystallizing.  Crystals  right-rhombic,  efflorescing 
in  the  air,  with  loss  of  part  of  their  crystal-water. 

Zinc  -  Chloride,  Butter  of  Zinc.—Z.  combines  powerfully 
with  chlorine,  thin  foil  taking  fire  therein  spontaneously. 
The  substance  formed  is  whitish,  translucent,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  and  sublimes 
at  a  red  heat,  condensing  in  white  needles.  It  is  highly 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Organic  Compounds  of  Zinc,  "  Zinc  Radicals."— By  heating 
the  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  the 
marsh-gas  homologues  with  Z.  under  pressure,  a  curious 
class  of  colorless  liquid  organic  compounds,  containing  Z. 
in  their  constitution,  is  formed,  called  "  methylide,"  "  ethy- 
ind  so  on,  of  Z.  Z.  "methylide"  and 
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"  ethylide  "  take  fire  in  the  air  spontaneously.    [From  orig. 
art.  in  ./.'«  Univ.  Cyc.,  by  PROP.  HENRY  WURTZ,  PH.  D.] 

Zinc-Green.    See  RINMANN'S  GREEN. 

Zlnclte,  or  Red  Zinc  Ore,  a  highly  interesting  min- 
eral species,  very  rare  in  Europe,  but  found  in  one  dist.  in 
N  J  in  such  profusion  as  to  constitute  an  extremely  valu- 
able ore  of  zinc.  Its  range  runs  through  Stirling  Hill  and 
Mine  Hill  in  Sussex  co.,  where  it  is  found  imbedded  in  cal- 
cite,  associated  largely  also  with  franklinite  and  willemite. 
Its  color,  in  the  mass,  is  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  deep  orange- 
red,  and  in  powder  orange-yellow.  In  thin  scales  it  is 
translucent  and  deep  yellow. 

Zf  ucking  of  JJIetals,  the  plating  of  metals  with  a  thin 
layer  of  zinc,  by  which  they  are  protected  from  the  oxidiz- 
ing action  of  the  air.  Iron  is  the  metal  oftenest  coated,  but 
copper  is  also  sometimes  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Zliicog'raphy  [zinc,  and  ypafaw,  "  to  engrave"],  the 
art  of  producing  impressions  of  prints  and  other  designs  on 
zinc  from  which  a  fac-simile  on  paper  can  be  made.  It 
embraces  anastatic  printing  (anastasis,  "resuscitation"), 
zinc-nrintinq,  pandcanoyraphy,  and  photozincography. 

Zinc- White  is  the  name  of  a  very  large  commercial 
product  used  as  a  pigment,  of  late  yrs.  obtained  directly 
from  zinc  ores  by  a  process  which  combines  the  reduction 
of  the  zinc  from  the  ore  to  a  metallic  vapor,  and  the  subse- 
quent burning  of  this  vapor  in  the  same  apparatus.  This 
operation  is  conducted  in  several  large  establishments  in 
this  country  on  an  immense  scale,  the  commercial  demand 
for  this  pigment  having  advanced  very  rapidly  of  late  yrs. 
This  advance  has  proceeded  from  its  extensive  substitution 
for  white-lead  in  painting  wood-work— a  substitution  due  to 
an  increasing  appreciation  among  painters  of  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  handling  the  latter  pigment. 

ZIn'zendorf.  von  (NIKOLAUS  LUDWIG),  COUNT,  b.  in 
Dresden  May  26,  1700,  was  ed.  at  Hennersdorf  in  Lusatia  by 
his  grandmother,  an  intimate  friend  of  Spener,  and  after- 
ward (1710-16)  in  the  psedagogium  at  Halle  under  the  special 
supervision  of  Francke.  From  1716  to  1719  he  frequented 
the  Univ.  of  AVittenberg,  where  he  studied  law ;  undertook 
then  a  journey  through  Hoi.,  France,  and  Switz.,  and  re- 
ceived in  1721  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Sax  govt,  but  resigned  this  office  in  1727.  In  1722  he  bought 
the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  near  Hennersdorf,  and  here 
founded  a  colony  of  Moravian  Brethren  who  had  emigrated 
from  Bohemia  on  account  of  religious  persecutions.  The 
place,  which  was  called  Herrnhut,  prospered  very  much.,  Z. 
went  in  1734  to  Stralsund,  passed  the  theological  examina- 
tion was  ordained  in  the  same  yr.  at  Tubingen,  and  began 
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waters  are  entirely  drawn  off  through  a  number  of  fissures 
in  it-;  bottom,  and  a  harvest  of  hav,  or  even  of  buckwheat, 
is  gathered  in  its  bed.  After  the  lapse  of  4  or  C  week 
when  the  wet  season  sets  in,  the  water  begins  to  pour  into 
the  lake  from  a  number  of  other  fissures  ;  but  while  it  gen- 
erally takes  from  22  to  i'>  days  to  empty  the  lake,  it  takes 
often  only  24  hours  to  fill  it. 

Zla'ka  (Joux),  b.  at  Trocznow,  Bohemia,  in  1360,  wased. 
at  the  court  of  Prague,  and  fought  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights  against  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  in  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  Eng.  side  in  the  wars  between 
Eng.  and  Fr.  He  hud  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Huss,  and 
was  conspicuous  in  the  great  commotion  which  was  caused 
by  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  He  was  present  on 
the  famous  30th  of  July,  141'J,  when  the  commotion  suddenly 
burst  out  into  open  violence,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
Hussites  formed  a  fortified  camp  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Tabor. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Prague,  and  in  order 
to  defend  it  against  the  emp.  Sigismund,  who  approached 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  Z.  took  up  a  position  on  the 
hill  of  Witkow,  just  outside  the  city.  He  had  only  4000  men, 
but  the  emp.  was  unable  to  remove  them,  and  had  to  retire 
with  an  immense  loss  after  a  most  sanguinary  struggle,  July 
14, 1420.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  yr.  Z.  conquered  the 
castle  of  Pi-ague,  but  in  the  next  yr.  became  blind.  He 
continued,  nevertheless,  to  command.  In  1422  the  emp.  re- 
turned with  another  great  army,  and  on  Jan.  18  the  battle 
took  place  at  Deutschbrod.  The  emp.  was  completely 
routed,  and  now  began  to  negotiate.  He  was  willing  to 
grant  liberty  of  conscience,  to  make  Z.  gov.  of  Bohemia, 
etc.,  but  before  the  negotiations  could  be  brought  to  a  close 
Z.  d.  at  Przibislaw  Oct.  12, 


Wrote  hymns  and  Das  gute  Wort  des  Herrn. 
Zl'on,  or  Slon,  a  int.  of  Pal.,  rises  2o3,  ft.  aboy< 

S.  it  faces  the  valley  of  Hmnom 


,  .  . 

level  of  the  sea     \V  and  S.  it  faces  the  valley 

a  On  the  N  slope  stads 


wth  a  steep      eciPice300.  ft.  high.    On  the  N  slope  stans 
that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  was  called  the    city  of 


earthy  oxide  contained  ir  i  the  ,  mineral 
of  the  metal  zirconium.    Z        n       V" 


zircon,  the  dioxide  of  the  metal  zirconium.          %n  ^ 


those  of  a  metal,  found  principally  in  the 
zircon.    Its  chemical  relations  are  very  close  .and 

eral  element  silicon,  which  gives  to  it    study 


lustre  under  the  burnisher.    It  is  u  i  uft  |en,ity 

apart  from  the  air,  but  in  air  burns  ^  zirconia^  Itsden  ny 
has  not  been  determined.    AdamanlmdZ.  re*emWe    meia 
lie  antimony  in  appearance  and  is  ^>  £rUtle  ^  o  hible 


Zo'an  [Heb.  "  going  out,"  indicating  a  frontier  city ; 
Coptic  Garni  or  Dfchane ;  Ar.  San],  the  Araris  of  Manetho 
and  the  Tanis  of  the  Grs.  and  Roms.,  an  anc.  city  of  the 
Egyptian  Delta,  in  N.  lat.  31°  and  E.  Ion.  31°  55',  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Kile,  some  25  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  about  40  m.  W.  of  Pelusium.  It  was 
probably  the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and 
consequently  the  scene  of  the  "marvellous  things"  that 
were  done  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12),  a  geo- 
graphical designation  which  corresponds  exactly  to  a  re- 
cently discovered  hieroglyphic  inscription.  The  famous 
Museum  at  Boolak,  near  Cairo,  has  oeen  immensely  en- 
riched by  the  antiquities  discovered  at  MB. 

Zo'ar  [Ueb.  "  the  little  "],  the  only  one  that  was  spared 
of  the  five  "  cities  of  the  plain."  Originally  it  was  called 
Bela  (Heb.  "  swallowed,  devoured,"  Gen.  xlv.  2),  Jerome 
says  because,  according  to  Heb.  tradition,  it  was  destroyed 
for  the  third  time  by  an  earthquake  (Com.  in  Jtaiam,  xv.  5). 
The  four  cities  that  perished  were  Sodom,  Gomorrah.  Aa- 
mah,  and  Zeboim.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
these  five  cities  stood  at  or  toward  the  S.  end  of  what  is 
now  the  Dead  Sea.  The  principal  objections  are  that  this 
locality  is  not  visible  as  Z.  appears  to  have  been,  from  the 
hill  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xiii.  10) ;  nor  does  it  answer  to  the  de- 
scription (Gen.  xix.  28)  of  what  was  in  sight  from  Hebron ; 
nor  could  Moses  have  seen  it  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8)  from  the  top 
of  Pisgah.  Accordingly,  George  Grove  one  of  the  eds.  of 
Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  argued  in  favor  of  locating  the  eiti, 
the  plain  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  in  1876  belab 
Merrill  discovered  there  what  he  takes  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  five  cities  "•  ^-  HITCHCOCK. 

Zo'dlac  [Gr.  $««i«uco«],  an  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the 
heavens,  extending  from  9°  N.  to  9"  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
comprising  that  region  of  the  heavens  within  WDM* 
apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater 
planets  are  confined.  It  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  call- 
ed "signs,"  which  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  con 
stellations  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer  Leo,  Mrgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio.  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

Zodl'acal  L,t;iht.  A  faint  illumination,  not  wholly  un- 
like an  aurora-borealis,  which,  at  certain  seasons  especially, 
s  visible  soon  after  sunset,  or  also  a  little  before  sunrise  fn 
the  region  of  the  zodiac  ;  whence  its  name.  In  our  lat  s.  it  is 
most  conspicuous  when  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
region  in  which  the  light  is  visible,  and  also  the  plane s  of  t 
sun's  equator,  make  the  greatest  angle  with  the  horizon. 
Hence  it  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  evening  in  the  mon  hs 
of  Apr.  and  May,  and  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  yr  be 
fore  sunrise.  The  apparent  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the 
sun  is  found  to  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  41)°  to 


entirely  across  the  heavens.    Its 


entirely  nunwa  MIW  m-.-n  v  no.     .-•.•'  -• -;-     -     o«*,  <bto 

fn  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  varies  *«»££«£ 
It  is  best  seen  in  tropical  countries.    1  ne  L.  JU  ap 


•'K  >  b  in  Maury  co.,  Tenn.,  May  19, 
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ZONE— ZYGADEXUS. 


monastery  of  Mt.  Athos,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  d., 
it  is  said,  in  the  88th  yr.  of  his  age.  Wrote  C/iromcon  or 
Annales,  a  hist,  of  the  world  from  its  creation  to  1118. 

Zone  [Gr.  fwi-jj] ,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  included 
between  two  parallel  planes.  If  the  planes  are  secant,  the 
zone  has  two  bases ;  if  one  is  secant  and  the  other  tangent, 
the  zone  has  but  one  base ;  if  both  are  tangent,  the  zone  is 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  If  an  arc  of  any  curve 
is  revolved  about  a  line  exterior  to  it,  the  surface  generated 
is  called  a  zone. 

Zones.  See  EARTH,  IV.,  by  PROF.  A.  GUTOT,  LL.D. 
Zoolog'ical  Geography  is  that  dept.  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  the  various  regions 
into  which  the  globe  may  be  divided,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  faunas  or  combinations  of  animals.  The  term  was  em- 
ployed first  by  Van  der  Hoeven,  and  later  by  Andrew  Mur- 
ray and  other  authors,  with  this  signification,  and  in  con- 
trast with  geographical  zoology,  which  treats  of  the  range  of 
animal  forms.  On  a  consideration  of  the  geographical 
range  of  various  animals  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  they 
are  mostly  combined  in  groups  which  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive of  certain  regions  of  varying  extent. 

Zool'ogy  [Gr.  fiaov,  "animal,"  and  Aoyo?,  "discourse"], 
that  part  of  biology  which  relates  to  animal  life,  and,  as 
generally  understood,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  struct- 
ure, classification,  distribution,  habits,  and  derivation  of 
living  animals.  In  its  broadest  sense,  however,  Z.  includes 
the  structure,  relations,  and  histories  of  extinct  as  well  as 
living  forms,  but  the  former  are  generally  considered  by 
themselves  under  a  special  dept.  known  as  "  paleontology." 
The  2  divisions  are,  however,  so  inseparably  connected  that 
they  can  only  be  properly  studied  or  fully  and  systemati- 
cally stated  together.  Some  of  the  prin.  subdivisions  of 
Z.  are  MAMMALOGY,  ORNITHOLOGY,  HERPETOLOGY,  ICHTHY- 
OLOGY, ENTOMOLOGY,  CONCHOLOGY,  etc.,  under  which,  or  the 
families,  genera,  and  species  belonging  to  the  larger  groups, 
as  well  as  under  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  EVOLUTION,  OSTE- 
OLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY,  etc.,  much  information  bearing  on 
the  general  subject  of  Z.  will  be  found. 

Zorll'la  ["  little  fox,"  a  name  given  in  Sp.  Amer.  to  cer- 
tain skunks,  but  in  many  books  transferred  as  a  popular 
name  to  Ictonyx  or  Rhabdogate],  a  genus  of  S.  Afr.  mustelids, 
somewhat  resembling  the  skunk. 

Zorn'dori",  v.  of  Prus.,  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  is  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  here  on  Aug.  25, 1758,  between  the  Rus. 
under  Fermor  and  the  Prus.  under  Frederick  the  Great ;  the 
Rus.  were  defeated. 

Zoroaster,  zor-o-as'ter  [the  corrupt  Gr.  and  Lat.  version 
of  the  old  Per.  name  Zarathustra,  which  the  later  Pers. 
altered  to  Zerdusht],  the  founder  of  the  anc.  Per.  religion. 
He  was  b.  in  Bactria ;  his  father's  name  was  Pourushaspa, 
and  he  had  a  daughter  by  the  name  of  Pouruchista.  What 
the  old  Per.  or  Gr.  authors  tell  about  him  is  mere  myth. 
The  religious  system  which  he  developed  is  a  complete 
dualism,  Ormuzd  being  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all  that  is 
bright  and  good,  Ahrimau  the  chief  of  that  which  is  dark 
and  evil.  To  each  of  these  supreme  beings  belongs  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  spirits,  Ameshaspentas  to  Ormuzd,  Devas 
to  Ahriman ;  and  all  that  exists  is  divided  between  these  2 
realms.  Man  has  to  choose,  and  according  to  his  choice  he 
will  after  death  go  to  Ormuzd  or  to  Ahriman ;  the  way  to 
the  first  is  pure  thought,  pure  speech,  and  pure  actions. 
The  only  object  of  worship  was  fire,  the  symbol  of  that 
which  is  bright  and  good,  and  to  fire  all  temples  and  altars 
were  dedicated.  The  priests  which  maintained  the  fire  and 
conducted  the  worship  were  the  Magi. 
Zoroaster,  Religion  of.  See  ZOROASTER. 
Zorri'lla  y  Morai'  (JOSE),  b.  at  Valladolid,  Sp.,  Feb. 
21,  18ir,  ed.  in  the  Coll.  of  Nobles  at  Madrid  ;  became  widely 
known  as  a  poet  by  his  verses  read  at  the  funeral  of  Larra, 
Feb.  15,  1837 ;  pub.  Cantos  del  Trovador,  floras  Perdidas, 
and  Granada. 

Zos'imus,  a  Gr.  historian  of  the  5th  century,  of  whose 
personal  life  nothing  is  known,  but  whose  work,  a  hist,  of 
the  Rom.  empire  from  Augustus  to  410,  is  still  extant. 

Zosimus,  pope  417-18 ;  first  declared  Pelagius  orthodox, 
reproached  the  Afr.  bps.  for  their  opposition,  and  summon- 
ed their  leader,  the  deacon  Paulinus,  to  Rome  ;  but  after- 
ward, when  the  bps.  procured  a  rescript  against  Pelagius 
from  the  emp.  Honorius,  Z.  turned  round  and  condemned 
him  in  an  Epistola  Tractatoria. 

Zouaves,  zoo-ahvz'  [from  the  Zouaoua,  a  Kabyle  tribe 
of  Algiers],  originally  bodies  of  Kabyle  inf.  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  the  Barbary  states ;  in  this  sense  the  name  is 
still  employed,  Tripoli  having  some  5000  such  Z.  in  her  ser- 
vice. After  the  Fr.  conquest,  the  Fr.  incorporated  in  ia30 
into  the  Same  battalions  companies  of  Frenchmen  and  Ka- 
byles,  dressed  in  Algerine  costume.  But  afterward  the  Z. 
of  the  two  nationalities  were  separated.  The  native  Afrs. 
are  called  Turcos,  and  the  Fr.  in  modified  Afr.  costume  are 
called  zouaves. 

Zrinyi,  zreen'ye  (MiKL6s),  COUNT,  b.  in  1508  of  an  illus- 
trious Slovak  family,  fought  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  Magyars  under  Zapolya  and  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  II.,  and  became  celebrated  by  his  de- 
fence of  Sziget  in  1566.  The  final  capture  of  the  castle, 
Sept.  7,  1566,  cost  the  Turks  over  20,000  men.  Z.  was  shot 
While  fighting  on  the  last  bastion. 

™ZsJc£okke»  tsh(>k'ke  (JOHANN  HErNRicn  DANIEL),  b.  at 
Magdeburg  Mar.  22,  1771,  was  ed.  in  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  city,  but  left  it  in  1788,  and  accompanied  for  some 
time  a  band  of  strolling  actors  as  their  play- writer.  Shortly 
after,  however,  he  went  to  the  Univ.  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  where  he  pursued  various  lines  of  study,  and  began 
to  give  lectures  in  1792.  Meanwhile  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions, Aballino,  Julius  von  Sassen,  etc.,  attracted  considerable 
attention ;  but  in  1795  he  wrote  against  certain  religious 
edicts  of  the  Prus.  govt.,  and  when  he  in  1796  applied  for  a 
professorship,  he  was  rejected.  Leaving  Prus.  immediately, 
ne  settled  at  Reichenau,  canton  of  the  Grisons,  Switz.,  and 


took  charge  of  a  large  educational  inst.  Soon  he  also  began 
to  take  a  most  active  and  influential  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  country,  acting,  however,  as  a  mediator  rather  than  as 
a  partisan.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Aarau,  and  was  made 
chief  of  the  dept.  of  public  education,  but  in  1801  he  retired 
from  public  life.  In  1803  he  was  recalled  and  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  forests  and  mines,  and  from  that  time 
to  his  death,  at  Biberstein  June  27,  1848,  he  continued  to 
hold  various  positions  in  the  govt.  of  the  republic.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  Stunden  der  Andacht. 

Zuider  Zee.    See  ZUYDER  ZEE. 

Zuinglius.    See  ZWINGLI. 

Zu'luland,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  country 
extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Afr., 
from  the  colony  of  Natal  in  the  S.  to  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  in 
the  N.,  from  lat.  29°  10'  S.  to  lat.  26°  S.,  and  bounded  W.  by 
the  Orange  River  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
The  country  consists  of  a  low  coast-land  120  m.  broad,  marshy 
and  swampy  in  the  N.  part,  but  presenting  excellent  past- 
ure-plains in  the  S.  part.  Behind  this  coast-land  the  ground 
rises  through  undulating  slopes,  often  covered  with  forests 
of  timber-yielding  trees,  into  a  mt.-range  from  6000  to  7000 
ft.  high,  which  separates  the  lowland  from  the  high  inland 
plateaus.  The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile.  Rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  can  be  grown 
advantageously,  and  it  is  only  in  the  N.  part  that  the  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy  and  injurious  to  Europeans.  The  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  independent  tribes  of  Zulu  Kaffirs.  A 
war  broke  out  between  the  Eng.  and  the  Zulus  in  1879,  re- 
sulting in  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  during  that  year. 

Zumpt,  tsoompt  (KARL  GOTTLOB),  b.  in  Berlin  Mar.  20, 
1792,  studied  classical  langs.  and  lit.  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin, 
and  was  appointed  prof,  extraord.  of  Rom.  lit.  at  the  Univ. 
of  Berlin  in  1827  and  prof.  1838.  D.  June  25,  1849.  He  pub. 
much  esteemed  eds.  of  Curtius,  Cicero  de  Officiis,  and  (with 
Spalding)  of  Quintilian,  etc.;  wrote  Lat.  gram.,  pub.  numer- 
ous essays  relating  to  Rom.  antiquities  andhist.— His  nephew, 
AUGUST  WILHELM  ZUMPT,  b.  at  Konigsberg  Dec.  4, 1815,  was 
appointed  prof,  at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Gymnasium  in 
Berlin  in  1851.  and  wrote,  beside  other  works,  Ueber  die  Ent- 
stehung  und  historische  Entu-ickelvng  des  Colonats,  Commen- 
tationes  Epigraphicce,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  romischen  Benub- 
lik.  D.  Apr.  23,  1877. 

Zurich,  zu'rik,  town  of  Switz.,  cap.  of  canton  of  Zurich, 
on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
has  a  univ.,  a  public  library,  a  botanical  garden,  several 
museums  of  nat.  hist.,  and  a  noted  federal  polytechnic 
school.  Its  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  ribbons, 
lace,  etc.  are  extensive.  Pop.  25,102 ;  with  suburbs,  75,956. 

Zurich,  Lake  of,  lake  of  Switz.,  23  m.  long  and  2J^ 
m.  broad,  is  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Schwytz, 
and  St.  Gall,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty. 

Zuy'der  Zee  (i.  e.  "  South  Sea"),  a  gulf  of  the  N.  Sea, 
land-bound  by  the  provs.  of  Hoi.,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Gel- 
derland,  Utrecht,  and  N.  Hoi.  It  is  80  m.  long  and  40  in 
greatest  breadth.  The  islands  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling, 
and  Ameland,  continuations  of  the  general  coast-line,  lie 
across  its  mouth,  the  communications  with  the  N.  Sea  pass- 
ing between.  The  sea  is  quite  shallow,  especially  in  its  S. 
part,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  to  Am- 
sterdam the  N.  Hoi.  Canal  was  constructed.  The  Z.  Z.  re- 
ceives the  water  of  the  Gueldrian  Yssel  and  of  the  Amstel, 
both  delta-branches  of  the  Rhine ;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
latter  into  the  Y  arm,  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  thus  deriving 
its  name  (the  Dam  of  (he  Amstel),  is  situated. 

Zwingli,  zwing'glee  (ULBICH  or  HULDREICH),  the  Swiss 
reformer  and  patriot,  b.  in  a  lowly  shepherd's  cot  at  Wild- 
haus,  Toggenburg  (canton  of  St.  Gall),  of  honorable  and 
pious  parents,  Jan.  1, 1484  (7  weeks  after  Luther) ;  studied 
at  Wesen,  Vienna,  1499-1501,  and  Bale  1502-06  ;  was  carried 
away  with  the  enthusiasm  for  classical  learning,  and  got  an 
insight  into  the  corruptions  of  the  Ch. ;  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  bp.  of  Constance,  and  elected  pastor  of  Glarus  1506. 
He  studied  the  Gr.  N.  T.  very  carefully,  and  copied  it  with 
his  own  hand ;  preached  against  the  mercenary  service  of 
his  countrymen ;  in  1516  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Mary's  at 
Einsiedeln,  and  began  to  attack  superstitious  practices.  In 
Dec.  1518  he  was  called  to  the  cathedral  at  Zurich,  where 
he  labored  till  his  death.  He  preached  "  Christ  from  the 
fountains  "  and  "  inserted  the  pure  Christ  into  the  hearts  ;" 
introduced  the  Re.f.  in  Zurich  1524  ;  led  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  the  other  Ger.  cantons  of  Switz. ;  attended  the 
conference  at  Berne  1528,  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
the  mass.  He  was  invited  to  a  personal  conference  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Marburg  Sept.  1529,  to  adjust  the 
only  serious  doctrinal  difference  between  them  on  the  Eu- 
charistic  Presence.  He  counselled  energetic  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Reform  in  his  native  land.  But  he 
was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  the  R.  Cath.  and  Prot.  cantons  he  ac- 
companied the  Zurich  regiment  as  chaplain,  and  was  pierced 
by  a  lance  in  the  disastrous  battle  at  Cappel,  Oct.  11,  1531, 
while  stooping  to  comfort  a  dying  soldier.  His  last  audible 
words  were,  "  What  of  that  ?  They  can  kill  the  body,  but 
they  cannot  kill  the  soul."  His  remains  were  burned,  and 
the  ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  A  plain  monument 
in  granite  erected  in  1838  marks  the  spot  where  he  died. 
(See  Z.'s  Works,  ed.  by  Schuler  and  Schulthess  ;  Morikofer, 
UMch  Zwingli,  1869.)  PHILIP  SCHAFP. 

Zwingliaiis.    See  ZWINGLI. 

Zygade'nuH,  or,  less  correctly,  Zygabenns  (EUTHY- 
MIUS),  a  Byzantine  theologian  of  the  12th  century,  and  "the 
last  of  the  Gr.  commentators."  lie  was  monk  of  a  con- 
vent dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  near  Constantinople,  and 
flourished  under  Alexius  Comnenus  (1081-1118  A.  n.),  at 
whose  request  he  wrote  his  Panoply  against  all  Heresies. 
His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  Gospels  are  still  re- 
ferred to  by  scholars.  Other  commentaries  (on  the  Pauline 
and  Catholic  Epistles),  and  other  works  (including  letters), 
are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 


APPENDIX. 


EMBRACING  SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTICLES  AND   THOSE   RECEIVED   TOO  LATE  FOR  INSER- 
TION IN  THEIR  ORDER.    ALSO  INTEREST  AND  STATISTICAL  TABLES, 
CHARTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


A. 

Ab'bott  (CHARLES  CONRAD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
June  4,  1843,  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pa.  in  1865,  and  pub.  A  Naturalises  Rambles  about  Home 
(a  collection  of  articles  contributed  to  various  scientific 
journals),  Primitive  Industry,  proving  that  palaeolithic  man 
existed  in  N.  J.,  etc. 

Ab'erdeen',  K.  R.  centre.  Brown  co.,  Dak.,  on  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
R  Rs.  Pop.  about  2500. 

Ablle'ne,  Taylor  co.,  Tex.,  on  Tex.  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
161  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Ft.  Worth,  is  connected  by  stages  with 
Ft.  Concho.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Ab'iiigton,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old  Colony  R.  R., 
19  m  S  by  E.  of  Boston,  has  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes 
and  tacks.  Pop.  1880,  3697.  . 

About  (EDMOND),  b.  at  Dieuze,  in  the  dept.  of  Meurthe, 
Fr  Feb  14,  1828;  embraced  journalism  and  lit.;  pub.  Grece 
contemporaine  (1855),  La  Question  romain*  (1860),  NouveUe  carte 
de  VEarope,  etc.,  besides  a  number  of  novels  and  dramas. 
Founded  Le  XIX.  Siede  (1872).  D.  in  Paris  Jan.  17,  1885. 

Achard  (FRANZ  KARL),  b.  in  Berlin  Apr.  28,  1753  ;  made 
extensive  researches  and  experiments  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root  ;  established  a  suc- 
cessful beet-root  sugar  factory  at  Cunern,  Silesia,  and  pub. 
Die  europafische  Zuckerfaorikation  aus  Runkdruben,  3  vols. 
(1809).  D.  Apr.  20,  1821. 

A'da,  cap.  of  Norman  co.,  Mmn.,  on  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  R.  R.,  29  m.  N.  of  Glyndon.  Pop.  1880,  138. 

A  'del,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  la.,  has  a  fine  water- 
power.  Pop.  1870,  711  ;  1880,  989. 

Ad'ler  (FELIX),  b.  at  Alzey,  Hesse,  Ger.,  Aug.  13  18ol, 
grad.  from  Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y.;  studied  m  Berlin  and  Hei- 
delberg ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  Heb.  in  Cornell  Lmv.  1874 
and  founded  in  1876  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  which 
has  its  centre  in  N.  Y.  and  a  branch  in  Chicago.  Pub. 
Creed  and  Deed  (1877).  . 

Ag'asstz  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Switz.  183o,  a  son  of  Louis 
A^assiz  ;  grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  1855;  went  to  Cal.  in  18o9 
as  an  assistant  on  the  coast  survey  ;  was  an  assistant  in  the 
museum  of  comparative  zoology  at  Harvard  1860-6o  ;  en- 
gaged in  mining  business,  and  assisted  m  developing  the 
rich  copper  mines  at  Lake  Superior  ;  succeeded  his  father  m 
1873  as  curator  of  the  Harvard  museum  of  comparative  zo* 
ology  but  retired  in  1855  on  account  of  ill-health  ;  pub.  Ma- 
rine Animals  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (1871).  Revision  of  the 
Ecldni  (1872),  North  American  Starfishes  (1877),  besides  sev- 
eral monographs,  the  results  of  his  extensive  deep-sea 
dredgings,  etc.  .  ,  ... 

4gno»'tlclsm  means,  philosophically,  a  denial  of  t 
possibility  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
infinite  on  account  of  the  natural  and  necessary  bounds  of 
the  human  mind,  and,  theologically,  a  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  divine  revelation  to  a  created  intelligence. 

Afbany,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.,  M  m.  N.  E. 
of  St.  Joseph,  has  a  variety  of  manufactures.  Pop.  18<0, 

fiOT  •  1880   979 

Albany,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Shackleford  co.,  Tex.    Pop. 

IftftO    129 

Al'bion,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  1880, 
^Ibnquer'que,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Bernalillo  co.,  N.  M. 

^Ald^ichlNKLsoN-  W.),  b.  at  Foster,  R.  I.,  Nov.  6,  1841,  re- 
ceived an  acad.  education,  and  took  an  active  P^r1?,^ 
political  affairs  of  his  native  State  ;  was  etected  a  M.  a  of 
the  Forty-sixth  Cong,  and  re-elected,  and  was  elected  U.  S. 

SeAle°ian'dria,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hanson  co.,  Dak.  Pop. 
18Al'fred  Centre,  Alfred  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 

18Ai'len  (JoELiAsAPH),  b.  at  Springfield  Mass  W^g** 
'  zooloev  in  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Cambridge  , 
w°a°S  appointed6  aSti^ant  in  ornithology  ^  the  museum  of 
comparative  zoology  in  Cambridge  18,0  >tookJPZ™3£ 
ous  scientific  expeditions  to  Brazil,  the  jtocB  g  ^  Mts. 
Fla.,  etc.,  and  pub.  Monographs  of  borth  Americ 
dentia  (1877),  History  of  'North  American  Pinnipeds  (1880),  etc. 

racial  traits  as  the  white  or  the  black,  the  Aiongouai 
theMSan^cesrrpeculiar  reddish  or  coppery  hue  of 
the  skin  /straight  hair,  coarse  and  .abundant  on  the  bead. 
but  very  sparse  on  other  parts  of  the  body  :  low  a:  n  a  later 
ally  compressed  forehead  -black  and  straight  W 


tribes  which  speak  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.  The 
prin.  groups  are :  the  Eskimos  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  the 
Athapascas  or  Tinne,  in  Brit.  Amer. ;  the  Algonkins,  with 
whom  the  whites  first  came  in  contact  when  settling 
in  N.  Amer.;  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  who  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  central  part  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.;  and  the  Da- 
kotas  in  the  U.  S.;  the  Aztecs  in  central  Jfex.;  the  Mayas  in 
Yucatan  ;  the  Incas  In  Peru ;  the  Araucanians  along  the  S. 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  Guaranay  in  Brazil.  The  generally 
accepted  idea  has  always  been  that  the  number  of  Indians 
living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing, and  that  the  total  extinction  of  the  race  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  census  of  1880  gives  their  number  as  303,- 
248,  which  probably  differs  very  little  from  that  living 
in  the  same  terr.  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
They  are  distributed  as  follows:  Ala.,  170;  Art.,  24,753; 
Ark.,  144 ;  CaL,  16,581 :  Col.,  4316;  Conn.,  230 ;  Dak.,  81,707  ; 
Id.,  6248;  111.,  104;  Ind.,  186;  Ind.  Terr.,  78,142;  la.,  801; 
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Pa.,  156;  S.  C..  113 ;  Tenn..  238  ;  Tex.,  869 ;  Ut.,  1166 ;  Wash. 
T.,  16,786;  Wis.,  10,340;  Wyo.,  2.272.  With  every  yr.,  how- 
ever, a  greater  number  of  Indians  is  brought  under  the  In- 
fluence of  civilization.  According  to  the  report  of  the  sec. 
of  the  Interior,  there  were  in  1884,  under  the  control 
of  the  govt.,  81  boarding-schools,  76  day-schools,  and  6  in- 
dustrial or  manual-labor  schools,  in  which  Indian  chil- 
dren are  educated  and  instructed,  with  a  view  to  making 
them  self-supporting  individuals,  besides  14  boarding- 
schools  and  4  day-schools,  which  were  supplied  with  teach- 
ers by  some  religious  denomination,  the  govt.  paying 
a  certain  stipulated  sum  for  each  child  in  the  school,  and 
23  schools  maintained  by  chs.  and  associations  without 
any  expense  to  the  govt.  CLEMENS  PETERSB::. 

Angel'iea,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y..  has  ex- 
cellent water-power  and  a  beautiful  park.  Pop.  1870,  991 ; 
1880  705 

An'iiistoii,  R.  R.  June.,  Calhoun  CO.,  Ala.  Pop.  1880, 
942 

An'thony,  city,  cap.  of  Harper  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1880, 

An'tlgo,  cap.  of  Langlade  co.,  Wis.,  is  on  the  Mil- 
waukee, Lake  Shore  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  not  In  oen- 

Ar'iiold  (EDWIN),  b.  at  Rochester,  Eng.,  June  10,  1832. 
grad  at  Oxford  1854,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
prin  of  the  govt.  Sans.  Coll.  at  Popna,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  resigned  in  1861,  and  entered  upon  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He  ia  the  author  of 
The  Light  of  Asia  (1879)  and  other  poems.  .  „  ,  _  _  . 

Ash'laud,  Jackson  co..  Or.,  on  Or.  and  Cal.  R.  R.,  b« 

StJJL»hiand,  important  R.  R.'junc.,  cap.  of  Ashland  co., 
Wi«  is  situated  on  Chaqwamegon  Bay,  Lake  Superior; 
has  extensive  ore  docks,  and  is  connected  by  steamers  with 
all  ports  on  Lake  Superior.  Pop.  of  tp.  1880.  951 

As'pen,  cap.  of  Pitkin  co.,  Col     Pop.  ISS^about  750. 

Asto'rla,  on  R.  R.,  Fulton  co..  111.    Pop.  1880, 12 

A  th'ens.  on  R  R  .  cap.  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala.,  Zi  m.  » . 
^W  of  Hu^sVilie  Ala.  Pop  1870.887:  1880,1011. 

Athens,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  McMinn  co.,  Tenn.,55  m. S.W. 
of  Knoxville.  is  the  seat  of  E.  Tenn.  Wesleyan  Lniv.  Pop. 

U,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Audubon  co.,  la.    Pop. 


tribes  are  too  slight  to  permit  of 


1  ft^n  ""Q** 
Augus'ta,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Butler  co.,  Kan.    Pop. 

18Ax/mlnster,  a  small  town  of  Eng  in  Devonshire,  gave 
its  name  to  an  excellent  imitation  of  Per.  and  Tur.  car- 
pets though  the  so-called  A.  carpets  are  also  made  else- 
where. Pop.  2872. 


B. 


asars 


, 


importan 


Pop.  1880,  1392. 
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BATITHOLDI. 


Bartlioldl  (FREDERIC  AUOUSTE),  b.  at  Colmar,  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Apr.  a,  1834,  studied  modelling  in  Paris,  and  began 
to  exhibit  in  1847.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 


of  Honor  in  1865.   .Prominent  among  his  numerous  works 


are  the  "  Lion  of  Belfort,"  the  statue  of  Lafayette  in  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  and  the  famous  figure  "  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World." 


[lllgllLCillUK  LUC    vvwiiu. 

This  colossal  statue,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  was  pre- 


sented, July  4, 1884,  by  the  people  of  France  to  the  people 
of  the  U.  8.  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  their  national  independence.  Its  height  from 
its  base  to  top  of  torch  is  151.14  ft. ;  to  top  of  diadem,  lie  44 
ft.  The  height  of  pedestal  above  its  base  is  about  90ft., 
and  the  total  height  of  the  structure,  statue  and  all,  above 
the  water  is  precisely  305  ft.  11  in.  The  pedestal  was  built 


Bartholdl's  Statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 


by  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  statue  was  erected  in 
1885.  The  U.  S.  govt.  relinquished  Bedloe's  Island  for  it,  and 
is  to  maintain  it  forever.  The  pedestal  was  designed  by 
Eichard  M.  Hunt,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Stone.  U.S.A.,  had 
charge  of  its  construction  and  the  erection  of  the  statue. 
A  reduced  copy  of  the  latter  was  presented  to  Paris  May  13, 
1885,  by  its  American  residents. 


BABYE— CANTON. 
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Barye  (ANTOINE  Louis),  b.  in  Paris  Sept.  24, 1795,  studied 
modelling  under  Bosio ;  began  to  exhibit  in  1K27:  achieved 
great  fame,  especially  as  an  animalist,  and  d.  in  Paris  June 
25,  1875.  Copious  collections  of  his  works  may  be  seen  in  \ 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash.,  in  Baltimore,  and  iu 
New  York. 

Batesville,  cap.  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.,  on  R.  R.  and 
White  River,  90m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock,  is  the  seat  of 
Batesville  Acad.  and  of  Soulesbury  Inst.  It  has  woollen 
manufactures  and  flouring  mills.  Pop.  1870, 881 ;  1880,  1264. 
Bea'dle  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Liberty,  Park  co.,  Ind., 
Jan.  1,  1838,  was  educated  at  Rockville  and  in  the  Univ.  of 
Mich.;  entered  the  army  in  1861,  served  throughout  the  war, 
and  was  brevetted  a  brig.-gen.  in  1864.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor-gen,  of  the  Dak.  Terr.,  and  in  1879  supt.- 
gen.  of  public  instruction. 

Beau'inoitt,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tex.,  is 
68  m.  N.  E.  of  Galveston,  and  at  head  of  tide-water  navi- 
gation on  Neches  River,  which  is  navigable  for  331  m.  from 
the  sea  by  steamers.  B.  has  considerable  trade  in  lumber. 
Pop.  not  in  census. 

Bel  Air,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Harford  co.,  Md.,  22Mi  m.  N.  of 
Baltimore,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  of  election  dist.  1870,  5650 ; 
1880,  6586. 

Bellevue,  Alturas  co.,  Id.,  on  Wood  River  Branch,  Id. 
division  (Or.  short  line),  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  not  in 
census. 

Bellevue,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Jackson  co.,  la.,  is  on 
Miss  River  24  m.  below  Dubuque,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  grain,  stock,  etc.  Pop.  1870.  1353  ;  1880,  1581. 

Bel'lows  (ALBERT  F.),  b.  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1829, 
studied  first  architecture,  afterward  painting  ;  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1843  and  1867,  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  land- 
scapist  and  genre  painter  both  in  oil  and  water-colors— 
Coaching  in  New  England,  A  Country  Byway,  The  New  Eng- 
land Homestead— and  d.  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1883. 

Benient',  R.  R.  June.,  Piatt  co.,  111.    Pop.  1880,  963. 

Ber'aen  Point,  on  R.  R.,  in  city  of  Bayonne,  Hudson 
co  N  J.,  is  8  m.  S.  W.  of  Jersey  City.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Ber'rleii  Springs,  cap.  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R. 
and  St  Joseph's  River,  15  m.  from  Lake  Michigan  and  160m. 
W.  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1870,  662 ;  1880,  758. 

Bor'ryvllle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  \a.,  is  lOj^m. 
E.  of  Winchester,  and  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870, 580 ;  1880,  not 

Bert  (PAUL),  b.  at  Auxerre,  in  the  dept.  of  Yonne,  Fr., 
Oct  17,  1833,  studied  med.  in  Paris ;  was  appointed  prof, 
of  physiology  in  Coll.  de  Fr.  in  1869,  and  is  famous  for 
his  researches  on  the  conditions  of  human  existence  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes  (La  Pression  Barometriyue  1877) ;  engaged 
in  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
of  the  cabinet  of  Gambetta ;  spoke  especially  on  the  subject 
of  public  instruction  (La  Morale  des  Jesuttes  1880). 

Beth'any,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.,  62  m.  N.  E. 


u  o.,  Conn.  Pop.  1880, 

zs*  cap.  of  Yellowstone  co.,  Mont.,  on  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  and  Yellowstone  River.    Pop.  not  in  census. 

BirdSall  (WILLIAM  RANDALL),  b.  at  Greene,  Chenango 
co  NY  Jan.  1,  1852,  studied  med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich., 
prosecuted  neurological  studies  in  Europe,  began  to  prac 
med.  in  the  city  of  N.  Y  in  1876  ;  has  been  steadily  engaged 
as  a  clinical  teacher  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  m 
the  various  colls,  and  hospitals  of  N.  Y.  ;  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Electrotherapeutics  and  Electrodtagnosis  and  baa 
contributed  articles  on  neurological  subjects  to  various 

f^rf 


and  graduating  from  the  naval  acad.  of  Annapolis  with  dis- 
tinction, was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Naval  foil,  at  Green- 
wich. KtiLT.  <>n  Nov.  1.  1S-1.  he  was  appointed  assistant 
naval  constructor  in  the  U.  S.  N.,and  assigned  to  duty  as 
sec.  to  the  naval  advisory  board  at  Wash. 

Koxvl'inii  (ireeii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Pikeco..  Mo..  12m. 
S.  W.  of  city  of  Louisiana.  Mo.     Pop.  1870,  599:  1g«0.  nr,7. 

Bowling    Green,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Wood  co.,  O. 
Pop.  1870,  906  :  1880.  1539. 

Brad'dot-k,  onK.  R.  and  Monongabela  River.  Allegheny 
co..  Pa.,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1870.  !•.".« i :  ISN).  3310. 
Brehm  (ALFRED  EDMOXDI.  b.  at  Reuthendorf.  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Feb.  2, 1829,  studied  nat.  hist. :  travelled  in  Kgypt, 
Nubia,  and  Soudan;  in  Sp.  and  Nor.:  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  zoological  garden  in  Hamburg  1NM.  and  re- 
moved in  1867  to  Berlin,  where  he  established  the  grand 
aquarium.  He  is  the  author  of  lUustrirtes  Thierleben,Qvols., 
1863,  which  was  trans,  into  Fr.,  and  of  which  a  second  ed. 
appeared,  in  10  vols.,  in  1868. 

Brick  Church,  on  R.  R.,  in  E.  Orange  tp.,  Essex  co., 
C.  J.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Brin'ton  (  DANIEL  GARRISON),  b.  in  Chester  co..  Pa.,  May 
3,  1S37,  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  in  1858.  and  M.  D.  at  Jefferson 
Med.  Coll.  in  1861 ;  served  in  the  army  throughout  the  war ; 
>ecame  ed.  of  the  Philadelphia  Mtdicul  <in<I  Surgical  Re- 
torter  in  1867,  and  prof,  of  ethnology  and  archa-ology  at  the 
Acad.  of  Nat.  Sciences  in  Phila.  He  pub.  The  Floridan  Pen- 
nfula.  The  Myths  of  the  New  World,  etc.,  and  is  ed.  of  the 
Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature. 

Brook'lngg,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Brookings  co.,  Dak.  Pop. 
not  in  census. 

Brooks  (WILLIAM  KEITH),  b.  at  Cleveland,  O.,  1848,  grad. 
from  Williams  Coll.  1870  ;  took  the  degree  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard 
"niv.  in  1874 ;  became  associate  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  in 
*876;  organized  the  Johns  Hopkins  Marine  Summer  Labo- 
ratory, and  wrote  Hand-books  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  (1881), 
Heredity  (1883),  The  Development  and  Protection  of  the  Oyster 
in  Man/land,  etc. 

Brook'ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ind..  con- 
tains Brookville  Coll.,  and  has  great  water-power,  paper 
mills,  flouring  mills,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  1813. 

Hro\vns'vllle,  Saline  co..  Mo.,  on  Mo.  Pacific  R.  R.,  23 
m.  N.  W.  of  Sedalia.    Pop.  1880,  1182. 
Bro  wn'wood,  cap.  of  Brown  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  1880,  75S 
Brngsch  (HEINRICH  KARL),  b.  in  Berlin  Feb.  18 
was  appointed  Prus.  consul  at  Cairo  in  1864  and  in  18 
made  director  of  the  museum  of  Boulak  by  the  khedive. 
He  pub.  a  gram,  and  a  diet,  of  the  Demotic  lang.,  and  wrote 
a  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Monuments,  which  was  translated 

inBiick»'port,  on  R.  R.  and  Penobscot  River,  Hancock 
co  Me  ,  18  m.  S.  of  Bangor,  is  the  seat  of  E.  Me.  Conference 
SenY,  and  has  ship-building,  fisheries,  commerce,  and  manu- 

aBue'8na  VlVtaj  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Chaffee  co..  Col. 

BHr'iiiigame,  city  and  R.  R.  June..  Osage  co..  Kan.,  24 
m  S.  S.  W.  of  Topeka.  Coal  is  found  here  in  abundance, 
also  fire-clay  of  fine  quality  Pop.  1870,  655 : 1880.  WTO. 

Bur'net.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Burnet  co.,  Tex.,  45  m.  N.  U 

Rut'lci*    R  R  June    D6  Kalb  COM  Ind.    Pop.  1880,  1056. 

By 'erly  (WILLIAM  EL-WOOD),  b.  in  Phila.,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,. 
1849,  grad.Vom  Harvard  Coll.  In  1871 ;  was  appo  nted  prof 
of  math  at  Cornell  Univ.  (1873)  and  at  Harvard  (1878),  and 
^  Elements  of  Differential  Calculus  (1879),  Element,  of  In- 
tegral Calculus  (1881),  etc. 


p  applied  to  the  reports  a 

papers  printed  by  the  Brit,  parl-,  and  derived  from  the  u, 
cumstances  that  those  publications  were  spenenUlr  ooww 
with  blue  paper.    Hence  the  custom  arose   t 
those  Printedcollections  of  diplomatic  documents  wind 
the  govts.  use  to  lay  before  the  representative  asaeml 
by  the  color  of  the  cover,  as  blue,  red,  yellow, 
b0Biue  Earth  City,  on  R.  R.  and  Blue  Earth  River,  cap 
of  Faribault  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  1880,  106b.  .  ,  R 

Blue  Springs,  Gage  co..  Neb.,  on  Omaha  ai 
Valley  branch  of  U.  Pacific  R.  R.    Pop.  .  Ib80,  513. 

Blunt,  Hughes  co.,  Dak.,  on  Chicago  and  N.  \\.  K.  K. 
Pop.  not  in  census. 


uniform  graded  courses  of  three 


C. 


.),  b.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1845.  grew 


caonan  ,  cap.  of  Moniteau  co..  Mo.,  1W  n,. 
W  of  St  Louis!  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricu  Hunddbt., 
aboundinr  in  lead  and  other  minerals.  Pop.  1880,  1427. 

on  R.  R.  and  Choptank  River  cap.  of  Dor- 


% 


not  presuppose  a   preliminary  ^" 


n 

4,  1840,  grad.  from  Harvard  coll.  1861  ;  en 

t.,  served  throughout  the  }*ar.  am    " 


second 


1865, 


HH 
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CAXTON— COMSTOCK. 


Canton,  on  R.  R.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1870, 710  ;  1880, 
1194. 

Cape  Cod  Slilp-Canal.  The  passage  around  Cape 
Cod  is  the  great  highway  for  the  coastwise  commerce  be- 
tween the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  ports  and  for  many  foreign  steam- 
ers, which  touch  at  Boston,  bound  for  N.  Y.  and  other  ports. 
The  whole  traffic  engages  annually  about  80,000  vessels  of 
12,000,000  tons.  The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  is  about  50  m. 
long,  and  S.  of  it,  in  the  track  of  commerce,  lie  the  islands 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantueket,  with  many  intermedi- 
ate and  surrounding  shoals.  There  are  4  routes  around 
the  cape,  varying  in  length,  from  Boston  to  N.  Y.,  from  336 
to  380  m.  The  distance  by  the  canal  will  be  240  m.,  thus 
saving  from  96  to  140  m.  But  the  distance  is  not  the 
prin.  gain.  The  voyage  now  for  sailing  vessels  is  often 
lengthened'  many  days  by  contrary  winds,  making  it  im- 
possible to  double  the  cape ;  and  off  the  whole  outer  C9ast 
are  numerous  reefs,  shoals,  and  islands,  rendering  naviga- 
tion at  all  times  dangerous,  and  in  foggy  weather  or  storms 
almost  impracticable.  In  his  report  in  1870  Gen.  Foster 
states  that  in  the  17  yrs.  prior  to  1860  no  less  than  827  ves- 
sels were  wrecked  at  the  cape,  namely,  4  steamers,  40  ships, 
71  barks,  191  brigs,  492  schooners,  and  29  sloops.  Of  these 
500  proved  a  total  loss.  The  loss  of  life  amounted  to  610, 
an  average  of  30  each  yr.  The  loss  of  property-  was  not 
less  than  $10,000,000.  The  approved  route  for  a  canal  lies 
between  Sandwich  on  the  N.  coast  and  Monument  on  the  8. 
coast,  a  distance  of  about  8  m.  It  follows  a  natural  de- 
pression between  the  low-lying  sand-hills,  the  two  sluggish 
streams,  one  flowing  N.  and  the  other  S.,  having  almost  a 
common  source  in  the  intervening  marshes.  This  depression 
is  the  bed  of  an  old  sea  channel,  and,  indeed,  within  half 
a  century  the  storm-tides  have  met  each  other  across  the 
neck.  The  valley  is  from  200  to  500  yards  in  width  between 
the  sand-hills,  which  rise  from  50  to  150  ft.  in  height.  The 
material  consists  of  sand  and  sand  mixed  with  clay,  with 
some  scattered  granite  boulders  from  the  glacial  epoch. 
The  desirableness  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  from  Buz- 
zard's Bay  to  Barnstable  Bay  was  felt  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  and  a  plan  for  a  canal  was  men- 
tioned in  1676.  Nothing  was  actually  done,  however,  until 
within  the  last  decade.  In  1878  a  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Mass,  legislature,  a  company  was  formed  under  it,  and 
the  work  has  been  commenced. 

Car'bondale,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Osage  co.,  Kan.,  67  m. 

S.  W.  of  Atchison,  has  extensive  coal  mines.    Pop.  1880,  710. 

Car'Hsle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Nicholas  co.,  Ky.,  35  m.  N.  E. 

of  Lexington,  has  a  normal  school.    Pop.  1870,  606  ;  1880, 909. 

Car'lyle,  cap  of  Clinton  co..  111.,  on  R.  R.  and  Kaskaskia 

River,  47  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  has  a  female  sem.,  a  public 

library  of  5000  vols.,  and  considerable  iron  manufactures. 

Pop.  1870,  1364  ;  1880,  2017. 

Ca'sey  (THOMAS  LINCOLN),  b.  at  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y., 
May  10,  1831,  was  grad.  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.  in  1852, 
and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  in  which  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  col.  in  1884,  having  been  in  charge  of  con- 
struction of  fortifications  on  the  coast  of  Me.  and  N.  H., 
1851-67 ;  assistant  to  chief  of  engineers  1867-79  ;  in  charge  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  in  D.  C.,  of  the  construction 
of  the  Wash,  monument,  completed  in  1885,  etc. 

Cas'seltou.  R.  R.  June.,  Cass  co.,  Dak.,  on  N.  Pacific 
R.  R.,  21  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  1880,  361. 

Cassop'olls,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  98m. 
S.  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1870,  728  ;  1880,  912. 

Cat'lettsbnrg,  R.  R.  June.,  cap  of  Boyd  co.,  Ky.,  on 
Ohio  River,  at  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  River,  about  150  m.  E.  N. 
E.  of  Frankfort,  has  a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  1870. 1019 : 
1880,  1225. 

Cedar  Keys,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex.,  is  a  sea- 
port of  Levy  co.,  Fla.,  and  has  steamship  lines  to  Tampa, 
Key  West,  etc.  Lumber-trade  is  the  chief  industry.  Pop. 
not  in  census. 

Cell'iia,  R.  R.  June.,  cap  of  Mercer  co.,  O.,  is  on  N.  W. 
bank  of  the  Great  Reservoir.  Pop.  1870,  a59  ;  1880  1346 

Centre  of  U.  S.  Population.  The  centre  of  pop 
as  defined  in  the  U.  8.  Statistical  Atlas  of  1874,  "  is  the  point 
at  which  equilibrium  would  be  reached  were  the  country 
taken  as  a  plane  surface,  itself  without  weight,  but  capable 
of  sustaining  weight,  and  loaded  with  its  inhabs.,  in  number 
and  position,  as  they  are  found  at  the  period  under  consider- 
ation, each  individual  being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
gravity  as  every  other,  and  consequently  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  pivotal  point  directly  proportioned  to  his  distance 
therefrom."  In  brief,  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Che  pop 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  table,  with  the  accompanying  map  (from 
U.  S.  census  of  1880),  shows  this  movement  of  the  centre  of 
pop.  since  1790.  The  movement  has  followed  verv  closelv 
the  parallel  of  39°  N.  lat. 

Position  of  the  Centre  of  Population, 


Westward 

Date. 

N.  Lat. 

W.Lon. 

Approximate   Location   by   Important 

"during"' 

Towns. 

preceding 

decade. 

Miles. 

1790 

39°  16  5' 

76°  11.8' 

23  in  E.  of  Baltimore.  Md.  .  .  . 

1800 

89°  16  l':76"  56.5'il8m    W.  of      "        '" 

1810 
1830 

39°  11  5'  77°  37.5f 
39°    5  "',78°     33' 

40  m  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Washington,  D  C. 

36 

1830 

38°  57  9'  79°  16.9' 

19m   W.  S.  W.  of  Moorefield.  W.  Va 

1840 
1850 

39°     Oi'  80°     18'[16  in   S.  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
38°      59'  81°      19'  23  m   S.  E.  of  Parkersbuift,  W.  Va  .  ' 

55 

1860 

39°    0.4',82°48.8'i20m   S.  of  Chillicothe,  O  ... 

1870 

39°      12'iS3°35.7'i48m   E.  bv  N.  of  Cincinnati.  O 

42 

1880 

39°    4.1' 

84°  39.7' 

8  m.  W.  by  S.  "          "           « 

Total  

457 

,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Md., 
!.  by  N.  of  Annapolis,  is  in  a  large  peach-growing 


region,  has  an  acad.,  and  steamboat  connection  with  Balti- 
more.    Pop.  1870,  915  ;  1880,  1196. 

Cnagrln'  Falls,  on  R.  R.  and  Chagrin  River,  Cuyahoga 
co.,  O.,  17  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland,  has  iron  foundries,  pa- 
per-mills, etc.  Pop.  1870,  1016 ;  1880,  1211. 

Cham'berlaiu,  cap.  of  Bruleco.,  Dak.,  on  la.  and  Dak. 
division,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  PaulR.  R.,  and  on  the 
Mo.  River,  is  a  thriving  place.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Char'doii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Geauga  co.,  O.,  has  a  fine 
c.-h.  and  school  building.  Pop.  1870,  885  ;  1880,  1081. 

Cuassepot,  a  breech-loading  rifle-musket,  having  in  its 
cartridge  a  mass  of  fulminating  material,  which  is  exploded 
by  means  of  a  needle  thrust  into  it  along  the  axis  of  the 
bore.  It  has  taken  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Antoine 
Alphonse  Chassepot,  a  Fr.  officer  and  inspector  of  arms, 
whose  first  model  was  brought  out  in  1863.  In  an  improved 
form  it  was  introduced  in  the  Fr.  army  before  1870. 

Chat'field,  onR.  R.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.,  is  near  Root 
River,  lies  partly  in  Olmsted  co.,  and  has  an  acad.  Pop. 
1880,  1166. 

Chauvinisme,  a  Fr.  term  derived  from  Chauvin,  * 
character  in  a  popular  comedy  from  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion—a veteran  from  Napoleon's  army  talking  much  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  vowing  revenge  for  Waterloo.  A 
Chauvinist  is  thus  a  person  who  has  exaggerated  and  ridic- 
ulous sentiments  of  patriotism,  is  warlike  and  quarrel- 
some, etc. 

Chel'sea,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  onMich.  CentralR.  R., 
22  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  1870,  1013  ;  1880,  1160. 

Cher'okee,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Crawford  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  1880,  556. 

Cher'ry  Vale,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Montgomery  co.,. 
Kan.  Pop.  1880,  690. 

Cis'co,  Eastland  co.,  Tex.,  at  June,  of  Houston  and  Tex. 
Central,  and  Tex.  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  315  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Ft. 
Worth.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

City  Island,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  situated  in  L.  T. 
Sound,  a  few  m.  E.  of  N.  Y.,  and  is  occupied  by  that  city 
for  public  insts.  Pop.  1880,  989. 

Clar'lon,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Wright  co.,  la.,  about  85  m. 
N.  of  Des  Moines.     Pop.  1870,  37  ;  1880,  147. 
Clark,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  Dak.    Pop.  1880,  25. 
Clark  (THOMAS  MARCH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Prot.  Epis.  bp.  of 
R.  I.,was  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1812,  grad.  at  Yale  in 
1831 ;  received  holy  orders  in  1836,  and  became  bp.  in  1854. 
He  has  pub.  several  religious  works. 

Clark'son  (RT.  REV.  ROBERT  A.),  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in 
1826,  grad.  from  a  Pa.  coll.,  and  in  1848  from  theol.  school 
of  St.  James  Coll.,  Md.;  soon  after  became  rector  of  St. 
James  Epis.  Ch.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  held  that  position  until 
1865,  when  he  became  bp.  of  Neb.  and  Dak.  D.  Mar.  10. 
1884. 

Clarks'ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Red  River  co.,  Tex.,  350 
m.  N.  of  Galveston,  is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  country. 
Pop.  1870,  613  : 1880.  not  in  census. 

Clay'ton-Bul'wer  Treaty  (The)  was  concluded  be- 
tween Eng.  and  the  U.  S.,  and  signed  in  Wash.  Apr.  19, 1850. 
It  related  to  the  establishment  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a  ship -canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  consisted  of  nine  arti- 
cles ;  but  opposite  and  contradictory  constructions  having 
been  put  upon  it  by  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  Pres., 
in  his  message  of  1857,  recommended  its  abrogation. 

Clear  Lake,  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  E.  shore 
of  Clear  Lake,  10  m.  W.  of  Mason,  is  a  summer  resort.  Pop. 
1870,  775  ;  1880,  1095. 

CHPton,  Graham  co.,  Ari.,  on  the  Ari.  and  N.  M.  R.  R., 
71  m.  N.  W.  of  Lordsburg,  N.  M.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Clyde,  city,  Cloud  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and  Republican 
River.  Pop.  i860,  956. 

Col'llnsville,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Madison  co.,  111.,  11  m.  E. 
by  N.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  1880,  2887. 

Colora'do,  cap.  of  Mitchell  co.,  Tex.,  on  Tex.  and  Pacif- 
ic R.  R.,  230  m.  W.  by.  S.  of  Ft.  Worth.  Pop.  not  in  census. 
Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  was 
founded  in  1874  by  the  Col.  Association  of  Congl.  chs.,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  represent- 
ing different  denominations,  and  filling  its  own  vacancies. 
The  ground  (100  acres)  was  given  to  the  coll.  by  the  CoL 
Springs  Co.,  and  the  building  was  erected  by  the  contri- 
butions of  citizens  of  Col.  Springs.  The  faculty  consists 
of  the  pres.  and  six  profs.,  and  the  plan  of  instructions 
corresponds,  in  general,  to  the  academic  course  of  E.  institu- 
tions, though  with  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
studies.  The  location  of  the  coll.  is  especially  advantage- 
ous for  the  practical  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and 
of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Colnm'bla,  cap.  of  Brown  co.,  Dak.,  is  on  the  Chicago 
and  N.  W.  R.  R.  and  the  James  or  Dak.  River.  Pop.  1880, 
133. 

Colum'bus  Grove,  on  R.  R.,  Putnam  co.,  O.,  84  m.  N. 
of  Dayton.  Pop.  1870,  578  ;  1880,  1392. 

Columbus  Junction,  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on  la.  River, 
at  intersection  of  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  N.  and 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  49  m.  S.  W.  by 
W.  of  Davenport.  Pop.  1870,  850  ;  1880,  793. 

Commen'da  (Lat.  "  Trust  ")  meant  originally  the  con- 
ferring of  a  vacant  benefice  for  temporary  administration 
on  a  clergyman  already  provided  with  one,  but  came  after- 
ward to  mean  the  bestowal  of  such  a  benefice  for  a  long 
period  or  for  a  lifetime,  and  became  thus  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  In  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  the  holding 
of  a  benefice  in  commendam  was  continued  after  the  sepa- 
ration from  Rome,  but  was  afterward  abolished  by  law. 
Com'stock  (JOHN  HENRY),  b.  Feb.  24, 1849,  at  Janesville, 
Wis.,  grad.  B.  S.  at  Cornell  Univ.  in  1874 ;  was  appointed 
U.  S.  entomologist  in  1879,  and  prof,  of  entomology  in  Cor- 
nell Univ.  in  1881,  and  pub.  Report  on  Cotton  Insects,  Mono- 
graph of  the  Diaspince,  etc. 
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Coii'go,  Tlie  Free  State  of.    At  the  cong.  of  Afr. 
travellers,  which  gathered  in  Brussels  in  1870  on  the  invi- 
tation of  King  Leopold  of  Belg.,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
systematic  and  scientific  exploration  should  be  undertaken 
of  the  region  stretching  along  the  line  of  the  equator  across 
the  Afr.  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  that  a  series  of  stations  or  settlements  should  be  estab- 
lished forming  an  uninterrupted  pathway  of  civilization 
from  one  coast  to  the  other.     Accordingly,  in  1877,  was 
formed  the  International  Afr.  Association,  composed  of  reps. 
from  Belg.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  the  U.  S.,  It.,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Switz.,  and  the  work  of  carrying  out  its  object  was  in- 
trusted to  an  executive  committee,  of  which  the  king  of 
Belg.  is  the  head.    Since  that  date  vast  and  complicated 
operations,  involving  great  expenditure  and  even  loss  of 
life,  have  been  carried  on,  directed  by  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
under  a  general  flag  of  the  association.    In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  that  security  to  life  and  property  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  79  treaties  have 
been  made  with  the  independent  chiefs,  which  covenants 
cover   2000  m.  of  the  river  banks  of  the  Congo  and  its 
affluents.  Furthermore,  23  stations  or  settlements  have  been 
established,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the 
equator,  a  distance  of  about  700  m.    The  first  station  is 
Vivi,  115  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  which  distance 
is  now  plied  by  2  steamers.    Seven  m.  above  Vivi  the  river 
js  obstructed,  for  a  distance  of  about  40  m.,  by  30  cataracts, 
to  overcome  which  a  road  has  been  constructed  for  land- 
travel  to  Insaugalia,  a  distance  of  52  m.    From  that  point 
the  river  is  again  navigable  for  73  m.  to  Manyanga,  upon 
which  distance  the  association  has  also  placed  a  steamer. 
From  Manyanga  the  river  is  again  obstructed  for  95  m., 
along  which  another  road  has  been  constructed  to  the 
fourth  station,  Leopoldville,  upon  Stanley  Pool,  135  m.  from 
Mauyanga,  where  the  river  forms  a  great  basin,  25  m. 
long  and  16  m.  wide,  with  17  islands.    From  this  point 
there  is  uninterrupted  navigation  through  a  magnificent 
and  thickly  populated  country  for  a  distance  of  940  m., 
•where  the  organization  now  has  3  steamers.    Below  the 
equator,  at  Stanley  Fall,  the  river  is  again  obstructed  for 
about  16  m.,  after  which  the  navigation  again  is  uninter- 
rupted for  220  m.    When  Stanley  arrived  in  July,  1881,  at 
the  lake  where  the  navigable  part  of  the  Congo  commences, 
he  found  that  the  Fr.  explorer,  de  Brazza,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  chief  Makoko,  who  had  ceded  to  Fr.  the 
sovereignty  of  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  the  international  conference  on  the  condition 
of  the  Congo  region  in  its  relation  to  the  Western  powers, 
which  convened  in  Berlin  in  Nov.  1884,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Bismarck.  This  convention  agreed  that  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom  mall 
the  terr  drained  by  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries,  including 
among  these  Lake  Tanganyika  and  its  E.  tributaries. 

Conneaut'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.,  35m.  S. 
S.  W.  of  Erie.    Pop.  1870,  1000  ;  1880,  941. 

Convocation  is  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Ch  of 
Eng  to  discuss  ecclesiastical  matters  in  time  of  parl.  1 
is  one  C.  for  the  prov.  of  Canterbury  and  one  for  -the  prov 
of  York,  and  each  C.  consists  of  two  houses,  the  upper 
house  composed  of  bps.  and  the  lower  composed  of  deans, 
archdeans,  and  proctors.  Since  the  time  of.  Henry  V  ill., 
however,  the  acts  of  C.  have  lost  much  of  their  original  im- 

P°Ctor'ceoran  (W.  W.),  b.  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27 
1798  began  banking  business  in  Wash.,  1823,  amassed  great 
wealth  and  becaml  famous  for  his  magnificent  chanties 
Tnd  splendid  gffts  to  the  public.  In  1847  .he  ,  presen;  ted  I  the 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  to  his  native  city,  and  m  18o«  the  1  ample 
of  Art-generally  called  the  Corcoran  Gallery-to  the  city 
of  Wash  f;  and  in  1870  he  founded  in  the  latter  place  the 


liable  statistics  regarding  the  industry.  Of  its  growth  in 
this  country,  however,  an  idea  can  be  formed  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mills  engaged  in  crushing  the  seeds. 
They  numbered  24  in  1870,  45  in  1880,  and  119  in  1884.  The 
quantity  of  seed  crushed  in  1883  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons. 
Reckoning  half  a  ton  of  seed  to  the  bale  of  cotton,  this 
would  imply  that  only  about  half  the  seed  grown  had  been 
utilized.  The  oil  obtainable  from  the  above  amount  of  seed 
would  amount  to  about  250,000  barrels,  worth  nearly  $4,000,- 
000.  The  barrel  of  oil  averages  45  to  48  gals.  The  oil  is 
usually  sold  by  weight,  7H>  pounds  being  reckoned  to  the 
gal.  The  oil  is  largely  exported  to  European  ports.  The 
amounts  exported  have  varied  very  much  in  different  yrs. 
The  largest  amount  for  any  one  yr.  was  in  1881,  when  the 
exports  were  put  at  about  150,000  barrels,  over  %  of  which 
was  shipped  to  Fr.  and  Mediterranean  ports.  The  annual 
home  consumption  was  estimated  a  few  yrs.  ago  at  2,000,- 
000  gals,  (over  40,000  barrels).  Of  the  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  the  prin.  are  lint,  hulls, 
and  cotton-seed  cake.  Lint  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  of  excellent  quality.  The  hulls  are  used  for  fuel,  or 
are  ground  in  with  the  meal  for  fodder.  The  annual  ex- 
ports of  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  have  varied  during  the 
past  few  yrs.  from  100,000  tons  to  more  than  twice  that 
amount.  The  value  of  this  material  has  been  put  at  about 
$6,000,000  annually. 

Cou'dersport,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.,  174  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Uarriuburg.  Pop.  1870,  471  ;  1880,  677. 

Cones  (ELLIOTT),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,Sept.  9,  1842, 
grad.  in  1861  from  Columbian  Univ.,  Wash.,  D.  C.;  was  as- 
sistant surgeon  U.  S.  A.  1863-81  ;  held  various  positions  on 
govt  surveys  and  in  govt.  med.  iiists.,  and  was  hi  1877  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  anat.  in  Columbian  Univ.  Is  principally 
known  as  an  ornithologist.  He  is  the  author  ol&Key  to  A  ortA 
American  Birds  (1872  ;  new  edition  1884),  Field  Ornithology 
(1874),  etc.,  but  wrote,  besides,  a  great  number  of  mono- 
graphs on  various  subjects. 

Cov'lngton,  on  R.  R.,  Miami  co.,  O.,  79m.  W.  of  Colum- 
bus. Pep.  1870,  1010  ;  1880,  1458. 

Cra'ven  (ALFRED  W.),  C.  E.,  b.  in  city  of  N.  Y.,  grad. 
from  Columbia  Coll.  ;  studied  engineering  ;  became  in  18 
prominently  connected  with  Croton  aqueduct,  and  after- 
ward took  full  charge  of  it  as  engineer-in-chief  and  com. 
He  planned  and  carried  out  the  system  of  sewerage  now  in 
use  in  the  city  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  one  of  the  projectors  and 
the  first  pros,  of  the  Amer.  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  D. 

Crested  Butte,  Gunnison  co.,  Col.,  on  branch  of  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  18  m.  N.  of  Gunnison.  Pop. 

abCrock?ett,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap  -of  Houston  co.,  Tex.,  has 
a  male  and  female  sem.    Pop.  1870,  538  ;  1880  599. 

Croea  (JOHN),  first  Prot.  Epis.  bp.  of  the  diocese  o 
was  b.  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  1,  1762  ;  served  in  the  conti- 
nental army  1778-81  ;  engaged  in  teaching  toJtofJM^  and 
was  ordained  in  1790  ;  was  appointed  rector  of  Trinity  Ch., 
Hwpdpshorouffh  1790,  and  of  Christ  Ch.,  N.  B.,  1801.  ana 
WM  elected  6p.  in  1815  D.  July  26,  1832.  Pub.  addresses 

anCroeok°s'tSon,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 

y  (JOHN  SCHITTLER),  b.  at  Albany  N  Y.,  Sept   19 
;  entered  the  regular  army  as  second  lieut.  of  !  artU  .  i 

85  ^SSff^pSf& 

made  U  S  consul  at  Florence  in  1876,  gov.  of  Mont,  in  1882, 

'>   POP.  1880. 

] 


D. 


studies  in  the  univ.,  and  then  entered  the  office  . 


woollens,  and  cotton  goods.     Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  1-Jai  , 

^Dam'rosch  (LEOPOLD),  b.  at  Posen   E.  Prus.,  Oct.  «, 
1«?>    studied  med    in  Berlin,  and  took  his  degree  in  i^l, 

violin,  a  Fest  Oucertvre,  etc. 


grown  rapidly.    Cotton  seed  oil 
adulterant  or  as  a  subst  itute  for  va.ious 
seed,  olive,  almond  on.  etc.     ™  " 


the  LT  s  consists  of  cot- 
^bialn'absolutely  re- 


,  R.  R-Junc  ^ap-f  Butler  co..  X.b.,  I, 

.  of 


'  Conn    -  ft 

co.,  Fla.,  5  m.  E.  of 
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landing  on  St.  John's  River,  is  in  centre  of  great  orange  belt 
and  about  25  m.  from  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  several  chs. 
and  an  acad.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Del'lil,  Del.  co.,  la.,  near  Maquoketa  River,  about  40  m. 
AV  of  Dubuque,  has  flouring  mills,  nurseries,  fine  stone 
quarries,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  413  ;  1880,  534 

Dell  Kaplds,  Minnehaha  co.,  Dak.,  on  R.  R.  and  Big 
Sioux  River.  Pop.  1880,  260. 

De  Long  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  b.  in  N.  Y.  Aug.  2-2, 
1844  entered  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.  in  1861;  grad.  in  1865: 
served  in  the  Juniata  on  her  trip  to  Greenland  in  1873,  and 
led  the  Jeannette  expedition,  starting  from  San  Francisco, 
on  July  8  1879.  But  on  June  13,  1881,  the  Jeannette  sunk, 
crushed  by  the  ice,  in  lat.  77°  15'  N.,  long.  155°  507  E.,  and  D. 
L  with  a  number  of  the  party,  perished  on  the  banks  of 
the  delta  of  the  Lena  in  Siberia.  See  The  Voyage  of  the 
Jeannette,  by  Mrs.  Emma  De  Long,  Boston,  2  vols.,  1884. 

Dem'lug,  R.  It.  June.,  Grant  co.,  N.  M.  Pop.  not  in 
census. 

l>,  m o ]>'<> I i-,  city,  Marengo  co.,  Ala.,  on  R.  R.  and  Tom- 
bigbee  River,  50  m.  \V.  of  Selma,  has  a  cotton  and  a  woollen 
factory  and  an  active  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  1870,  1539  ;  1880, 
1389. 

Den'ton,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Denton  co.,  Tex.,  45  m. 
S.  W.  of  Sherman.  Pop.  1870,  361 ;  1880,  1194. 

De  Pauw  University.  In  1832  the  Ind.  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  ch.  determined  to  establish  an  inst.  of  advanced 
instruction.  Two  yrs.  afterward  this  was  founded  at 
Greericastle,  Putnam  co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Ind.  As- 
bury  Univ.  Sept.  23,  1839.  the  first  faculty  of  instruction  and 
govt.  was  constituted  ;  the  first  class  was  grad.  in  1840. 

But  the  inst.,  which  thus  began  in  a  small  hired  building 
of  but  2  rooms,  now  possesses  9  large  buildings.  At  the 
beginning  it  did  not  own  a  ft.  of  land  ;  now  its  grounds  em- 
brace 150  acres.  Its  faculty  of  4  members  has  grown  into 
one  of  35  profs,  and  teachers,  besides  occasional  lecturers, 
with  libraries,  biological,  chem.,  and  phys.  laboratories, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  advanced  instruction.  Beginning 
with  39  students,  its  attendance  now  exceeds  600  ;  and  it  is 
now  so  well  endowed  as  to  afford  instruction,  without  any 
charge  for  tuition,  in  its  preparatory  school,  its  Asbury  coll. 
of  liberal  arts,  and  its  theological  sem.,  while  the  charges 
in  the  law  school,  conservatory  of  music,  etc.,  are  very 
moderate. 

This  advancement  of  the  inst.  during  the  last  few  yrs.  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  princely  liberality  of  Hon.  W.  C. 
De  Pauw,  whose  name  it  now  bears. 

ALEXANDER  MARTIN. 

Der'by,  R.  R.  June.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Naugatuek  and  the  Housatonic  rivers,  has 
extensive  and  varied  manufactures.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  in- 
cluding Derby  v.,  Ansonia,  and  Birmingham,  b020 ;  1880, 
11,650. 

De  Siiict,  cap.  of  Kingsbury  co.,  Dak.,  on  Chicago  and 
N.  W.  R.  R.  Pop.  1880,  116. 

DeSo'to,  city,  on  It.  It.,  Jefferson  co.,  Mo.,  43m.  S.  W. 
of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  1880,  1989. 

Detroit'  City,  cap.  of  Becker  co.,  Minn.,  on  N.  Pacific 
R.  R.  Pop.  1880.  554. 

Dev'll's  I, a  lie,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ramsey  co.,  Dak.  Pop. 
not  in  census. 

Dll'loii,  cap.  of  Beaver  Head  co.,  Mont.,  on  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

DIm'ltry  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  7, 
1805,  of  Gr.  descent;  grad.  from  Georgetown  Coll.,  D.  C.; 
was  in  1845  appointed  State  Supt.  of  public  schools  in  La.; 
in  1856  translator  to  the  State  dept.  in  Wash.,  and  in  1858  U.S. 
minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Entering  the  service 
of  the  govt.  at  Richmond,  he  returned  in  1861,  and  was  in 
1870  made  prof,  of  anc.  langs.  in  Christian  Coll.  at  Pass 
Christian.  D.  in  New  Orleans  Jan.  30, 1883. 

ROBERT  M.  LUSHER. 

Dobb's  Ferry,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  It.  and 
Hudson  River,  20  m.  N.  of  N.  Y.,  is  a  place  of  summer  resi- 
dence, and  has  remains  of  military  works  erected  during 
revolutionary  war.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Dodgevllle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.,  45  m.  W. 
by  S.  from  Madison.  Pop.  1870,  1407 ;  1880,  1547. 

Dors'helmer  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Lyons,  Wayne  co.,  N.Y., 
Feb.  5, 1832,  was  ed.  at  Harvard  Univ.,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854  ;  served  in  1861  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Fremont  in  Mo. ;  was  appointed  U.  S.  dist.  atty.  for 
the  State  of  N.  Y.  in  1867,  and  became  lieut.-gov.  in  1877. 

Dowii'lugtown,  R.  R.  June.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  32  m. 
W.  of  Phila.,  has  a  young  ladies'  acad.  and  the  Chester  Val- 
ley Acad.  for  young  men  and  boys.  Pop.  1870,  1077 ;  1880, 
1480. 

DH  Bois,  on  R.  R.,  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1880,  2718 

Duii'dee,  on  R.  It.,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  32m.  N.  by  W.  from 
Elmira,  has  an  acad.,  furnaces,  mills,  etc.  Pop.  1870  730  • 
1880,  1025. 

Dupan'lonp  (FELIX  ANTOINE  PHILIBERT),  b.  at  Saint- 
Felix,  in  Savoy,  Jan.  3,  1802 ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1825 ; 
became  bp.  of  Orleans  in  1849 ;  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  and  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  11,  1878. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Galilean  party,  and  wrote 
much  on  popular  education. 

Du  Plessla-Moruay  (PHILLIPE),  b.  at  Baky,  Nor- 
mandy, Nov.  5,  1549,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fr.  Prots.,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  IV.:  pub.  a  violent  attack  on  the 
papacy,  Le  myrtere  d'iniquite,  and  a  number  of  other  tracts, 
some  of  which  were  translated  into  Eng.  D.  at  La  Foret- 
Sur-Sevre  Nov.  1,  1623. 

Duraii'go,  cap.  of  La  Plata  co.,  Col.,  is  on  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Duram'  (HENRY  F.),  b.  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1822,  grad. 
iroin  Harvard  Univ.;  studied  law  and  practised  in  Boston 
till  1863,  when  he  suddenly  became  a  lay  evangelist ;  found- 
ed Wellesley  Coll.  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
d.  in  Boston  Oct.  5,  1881. 


Dwlglit  (WILLIAM  BUCK),  b.  at  Constantinople  May  22, 
1833  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1819  ;  grad.  from  Yale  Coll.  in  1854, 
from  Union  Theological  Sem.  in  N.  Y.  1857,  and  from  Yale 
Scientific  School  in  1859.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  prof, 
of  nat.  hist,  and  curator  of  the  museum  in  Vassar  Coll., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1879  he  began  a  series  of  original 
explorations  in  the  little-known  limestones  of  the  Wappinger 
Valley,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
partially  pub.  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advance  of  Science  and  in  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Dy'ersburgli,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Dyer  co.,  Tenn.,  is  on 
Forked  Deer  River,  about  160  m.  W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  1870, 
683 ;  1880,  1010. 


E. 


Ec'ce  Ho'mo— "  Behold  the  Man  "—the  words  uttered 
by  Pilate  (John  xix.  5)  when  he  brought  Jesus  forth  to  the 
people.  Hence  the  name  of  all  those  pictures  of  Chr.  which 
represent  him  suffering  and  crowned  with  thorns,  and 
hence  also  the  name  of  Seelye's  famous  book,  which  ap- 
peared in  1864. 

ICd'da  (Icelandic  "  Great  Grandmother  "),  a  collection 
of  anc.  Scandinavian  poems  and  tales,  illustrating  the  myth- 
ology and  early  hist,  of  the  N.  nations.  There  are  2  such 
collections  :  the  old,  poetic,  or  Saemundic  E.,  named  from 
its  compiler,  Saemund  Sigfusson  Frodi  (10,54-1133),  and  the 
new,  prose,  or  Snorro's  E.,  ascribed  to  Snorro  Sturleson 
(1178-1241).  The  E.  were  translated  into  Eng.  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  1866. 

Ed'gar,  on  R.  R.,  Clay  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  1880,  577. 

Edg'erton,  on  R.  It.,  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  25m.  S.  E.  of  Madi- 
son. Pop.  1880,  869. 

Edl'iia,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.,  40  m.  N.  W.  of 
Quincy,  111.  Pop.  1870,  807  ;  1880,  1156. 

Ed'more,  It.  R.  June.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  33m.  N.  of 
Ionia.  Mich.  Pop.  1880,  704. 

El'dred,  R.  It.  June.,  McKean  co.,  Pa.,  24  m.  E.  of  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  Pop.  1880,  1165. 

Kllz'abetli  City,  cap.  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
Norfolk  S.  R.  R.  and  Pasquotank  River,  46  m.  S.  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  has  steamboat  connection  with  various  points.  Pop. 
1870.  930  ;  1880,  2315. 

Ellz'abetlitown,  cap.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Bouquet 
River,  about  125  m.  N.  of  Albany,  has  extensive  iron  mines 
and  iron  works.  Pop.  1880,  445. 

ftlk'horii,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis.,  45 
m.  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  in  one  of  the  richest  farming 
dists.  in  the  State.  Pop.  1870,  1205  ;  1880,  1122. 

El  Pa'so,  a_n  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  El  Paso  co., 
Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Near  this  place  the  river  passes 
through  a  gap  or  gorge  in  a  mountain  called  El  Paso  del 
Norte  ("North  Pass"),  which  is  the  chief  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Mex.  and  N.  M.  Pop.  1880,  736. 

Emer'ton  (EPHRAIM),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1857. 
grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  in  1871 ;  studied  in  Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig 1873-76,  and  was  in  1882  appointed  prof,  of  ch.  hist,  in 
Harvard  Univ.  He  pub.  The  Study  of  Church  History,  Sir 
William  Temple  and  Die  Tripleallianz,  and  other  papers. 

Emerton  (JAMES  HENRY),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1847,  began 
his  nat.  hist,  studies  at  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Inst.  in  his 
native  city  1862,  and  was  in  1880  appointed  an  assistant  at 
the  Yale  Coll.  museum.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  also  an 
assistant  on  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  He  is  the  author  of 
Structure  and  Habits  of  Spiders  (1877),  Life  on  the  Seashort 
(1880),  and  a  number  of  minor  papers.  He  has  also  a  name 
as  a  nat.  hist,  artist. 

Em'ott  (JAMES),  an  eminent  jurist,  b.  at  Albany  in  1770, 
was  a  member  of  State  assembly,  a  M.  C.,  county  judge, 
circuit  judge.  D.  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  7,  1850. — His 
son,  JAMES  EMOTT,  JR.,  b.  in  1821,  studied  law,  was  pres. 
Merchants'  Bank  1852-84,  first  mayor  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
1849,  diet,  atty.,  judge  of  supreme  court,  lawyer  in  the  city 
of  N.  Y.  D.  in  Poughkeepsie  Sept.  11,  1884. 

ICmpo'rium,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Cameron  co.,  Pa.,  99 
m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  an  important  lumber 
trade.  Valuable  salt  wells  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1870, 
898;  1880,  1156. 

ICii'dicott  (WILLIAM  CHOWNINSHIELD),  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Endicott,  first  gov.  of  Mass.,  under  the  charter 
of  1629,  and  of  Jacob  Crowninshield,  the  sec.  of  navy  in  the 
cabinet  of  Jefferson,  1805-09,  was  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.. in  1827 ; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mass,  bar  in  1850 ;  was 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1873-82  ;  was  appointed  sec. 
of  war  in  the  cabinet  of  Cleveland  1885,  and  is  one  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  Coll. 

Ep'lgram  meant  originally  simply  an  inscription,  gener- 
ally in  metrical  form,  on  a  monument  or  statue,  but  be- 
came afterward  the  name  of  a  kind  of  short  poem  or 
piece  of  verse,  ending  with  a  witty  or  ingenious  turn  of 
thought— an  interesting  idea  happily  expressed.  Among 
the  ancs.  Martial  is  the  typical  E.  writer ;  among  modern 
nations  the  Fr.  have  succeeded  best  in  this  line. 

Eure'ka,  It.  It.  June.,  Woodford  co.,  111.,  19  m.  E.  of 
Peoria,  is  the  seat  of  Eureka  Coll.,  connected  with  which 
is  a  normal  school  and  a  biblical  school  of  the  Disciples  of 
Chr.  Pop.  1870,  1233 ;  1880,  1185. 

Eureka  Springs,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.,  on  Eureka 
Springs  R.  It.,  19  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Seligman,  Mo.,  which  is  on 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  Pop.  1880,  3984. 

Eus'tlM,  Orange  Co.,  Fla.,  is  on  Lake  Eustis  and  near  Ft. 
Mason,  which  is  on  St.  John's  and  Lake  Eustis  R.  R.  Pop. 
not  in  census. 

Ev'erett,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.,  is  separated 
on  the  S.  from  the  Charlestown  dist.  of  Boston  by  the 
Mystic  River.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2220 ;  1880,  4159. 

Everett,  on  R.  R.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  9  m.  E.  of  Bedford. 
Pop.  1880,  1247. 
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Everett  (CHARLES  CARROLL),  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  1829, 
studied  in  Ger.  and  in  Harvard  Divinity  School ;  was  settled 
over  a  Unit.  ch.  in  Bangor,  and  became  prof,  of  theol.  in 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1869,  and  dean  in  1878.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  Science  of  Thought  (1869),  Religions  Before 
Christianity  (1883),  etc. 


i  is  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  7/;.«/<//  y 
Germany  (1874),  Theism  U870,  3d  t-d.  1880>,  A 


F. 


Fair  Haven.  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and  E.  side 
of  New  Bedford  harbor,  60  m.  S.  of  Boston,  has  various 
manufactures,  besides  oil-refineries  and  some  fishing  inter- 
ests. Pop.  tp.  1870,  2636  ;  1880,  2875,  including  1369  in  v. 

Falr'mont,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  Baltimore 
and  O.  R.  R.,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mo- 
nougahela  River,  77  m.  \V.  of  Wheeling,  has  a  State  normal 
school,  several  large  mills,  and  a  number  of  coal  mines. 
Prin.  business  mining.  Pop.  1870,  621  ;  1880,  900. 

Farlow  (WILLIAM  GILSON),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 
14,  1844,  took  his  degree  M.  D.  at  Harvard  med.  school  in 
1870 ;  studied  2>£  yrs.  in  Europe,  and  was  in  1874  appointed 
assistant  prof,  of  bot.  at  Harvard  Univ.,  and  in  1879  prof, 
of  cryptogamic  bot.  He  is  the  author  of  Marine  Algie 
of  New  England  (1881),  Reports  on  Water  Supply,  and  numer- 
ous papers  on  the  diseases  of  plants. 

Fayette'ville,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tenn.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Elk  River,  82  m.  S.  of  Nashville,  has  woollen  manufactures, 
etc.,  2  acads.,  and  a  large  trade  in  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  hogs, 
etc.  Pop.  1870,  1206  ;  1880,  2104. 

Flsh'erles.  Fish  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
food  resources  to  mankind.  The  extent,  however,  to  which 
that  resource  has  been  made  available  is  very  different  in 
the  different  countries,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Countries. 

Value  of  Prod- 
ucts. 

United  States    .  .      .         

$43,046,053 

Great  Britain.  ..  .         

40,000,000 

British  North  America  

27,000.000 

Russia  

22,000,000 

France  

17,000,000 

Norway  

12,000,000 

Portugal  

3,400,000 

Spain  

2,500,000 

Netherlands  

2,350,000 

Sweden  

1,500,000 

Italy  

1,260,000 

Denmark  i  

988,000 

Belgium  

425,000 

Gfirrnqny  ,               ...                         .  ... 

350,000 

The  States  most  heavily  engaged  in  F.  are  : 


States. 

Per- 
sons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Boats. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Maine  

11  071 

606 

5,920 

$3,375,994 

$3,614  178 

Maryland  

26,008 

1,450 

2,835 

6,342,443 

5,221,715 

Massachusetts.  .  . 
Virginia  

20,117 
18,864 

1,054 
1,446 

6,749 
6,618 

14334,450 
1,914,119 

8,141,750 
3,124,444 

The  products  of  the  F.  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
States. 


States. 

General 
Fisheries. 

Oysters. 

Whale. 

Maine  

$3,576,678 

$37,500 

Maryland  

491,239 

4,730,476 

Massachusetts... 
Virginia  

5,642,973 
906,068 

405,550 
2,218,376 

$2,089,337 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  oyster  F.  was  in  that  yr.  $13,439,000  ;  of  the  cod 
P.,  $4,000,000 ;  salmon,  $3,322,000 ;  mackerel  and  shad, 
$1,500,009  each :  herring,  $1,130,000;  clam,  $1,014,000;  white- 
fish,  $900,000 ;  lobster,  $732,000 ;  crab,  $370,000  ;  haddock, 
$295,000;  sturgeon,  $237,000;  eel,  $190,000;  scallop,  $50,000; 
smelt,  $48,000  ;  turtle,  $45,000,  etc.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Fitch  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  N.  Y.  June  13, 1802,  founded  dur- 
ing the  war  a  home  for  soldiers'  orphans  at  his  residence  at 
Darien,  Conn.,  which  afterward  was  turned  into  a  home  for 
old  soldiers ;  founded  in  1880,  at  Buffalo,  the  Fitch  Creche 
and  the  Fitch  Inst.  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Cooper  Inst.  in 
N.  Y.  D.  Nov.  7,  1883. 

Fitch  (JABEZ  W.),  b.  at  Cleveland,  O.,  May  1823,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846  ;  was  soon  after 
elected  city  solicitor  ;  marshal  of  N.  dist.  of  O.  under  Pres. 
Pierce.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  brig.- 
gren.  of  militia,  and  established  Camp  Taylor,  but  soon  after 
resigned  his  commission  and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  was  made  quartermaster.  In  1875  he  was  elected  lieut.- 
gov.  of  O.  D.  Apr.  5,  1884. 

Flamboyant  (Fr.  "  flaming  "),  a  style  of  Gothic  arch, 
which  originated  in  Fr.  after  the  decline  of  the  art  had  com- 
menced. It  took  its  name  from  the  somewhat  flame-shaped 
tracery  which  is  so  frequent  in  this  style ;  but  as  it  was 
marked  by  a  minute  attention  to  the  details  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  a  too  general  neglect  of  the  total  effect,  the  style 
is  regarded  as  debased. 

Flato'ula,  Fayette  co..  Tex.,  on  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
and  San  Antonio  R.  R.,  103  m.  W.  of  Houston.  Pop.  1880, 
866. 

Flint  (ROBERT),  b.  near  Dumfries,  Scot.,  in  1838,  studied 
in  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  became  prof,  of  moral  philos. 
and  political  economy  at  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrews  in  1S'>4, 
and  in  1876  prof,  of  divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh.  He 


in  France  and 
Antithe'ulic  The- 
*  (1879).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Flor'ence,  R.  R.  June.,  Darlington  co  ,  S.  c.,  102  m.  N. 
of  Charleston,  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton,  etc.  Pop.  1880. 
1914. 

Florence,  cap.  of  Florence  co.,  Wis.,  on  Menominee 
River  branch  of  Chicago  and  N.  W.  R.  R.,  135  m.  N.  by  W. 
from  Ft.  Howard.  Pop.  1880,  367. 

Fou'da,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Mohawk  River.  Prin.  business  farming  and  dairying.  Pop. 
1870,  1092  ;  1880,  944. 

For'estry  is  the  art  of  insuring,  by  means  of  human  ef- 
forts, the  permanency  of  forests,  of  developing  and  increas- 
ing their  productive  capacity,  and  of  planting  and  artificial- 
ly rearing  forests  in  regions  deprived  of  natural  forests  by 
1  the  agency  of  man.  Forests  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  F.  to 
regulate  the  position  and  assure  the  permanency  of  such 
portions  of  the  natural  forests  of  any  country  as  are  essen- 
tial to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  surface  and  water-sup- 
ply. But  forests  are  also  necessary  to  man  for  the  materials 
which  they  yield,  and  it  is  the  second  duty  of  F.  to 
produce  on  the  smallest  possible  area  an  abundant  perma- 
nent supply  of  the  products  of  the  forest  through  well-con- 
sidered systems  of  planting,  thinning,  pruning,  and  felling 
trees,  by  protecting  forests  from  fires,  browsing  animals, 
and  the  other  dangers  to  which  trees,  even  among  the  most 
enlightened  people,  are  {subjected. 

F.  is  a  development  of  modern  civilization.  The  pub- 
lication in  Fr.  of  Colbert's  famous  forest  ordinance  in 
1669  was  the  earliest  serious  attempt  at  scientific  forest 
management.  Previous  to  that  time  the  management  of 
forests  belonging  to  the  crown,  to  ecclesiastics,  or  to  private 
individuals  was  left  to  chance  in  every  European  country, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  area  of  forest  was  everywhere 
rapidly  diminishing,  while  fire-wood  and  timber-trees  be- 
came exceedingly  scarce.  By  Colbert's  ordinance  detailed 
methods  of  forest  management  were  prescribed,  not  only 
for  the  forests  belonging  to  the  crown,  but  also  for  those 
belonging  to  insts.  or  private  individuals;  and  the  example 
of  Fr.  was  soon  followed  by  Ger.  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. Technical  instruction  in  forest  management  was 
first  given  in  the  Hartz  forests  in  Ger.,  but  acads.  of  the 
kind  are  now  found  in  every  European  country. 

In  the  U.  S.  no  system  of  forest  management  has  ever  been 
attempted.  The  forests  have  been  cut  away  without  any 
thought  of  their  necessity  or  future  condition,  and  every 
yr.  immense  forests  are  destroyed  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try by  fires.  The  result  is  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
condition  of  the  Amer.  forests  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  existed  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  there  is  great  and  imminent  danger  that  the  dry 
interior  region  of  this  continent  will  soon  be  permanently  de- 
prived of  all  forest  growth,  unless  some  wise  and  compre- 
hensive measures  of  forest  policy  can  be  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.  (See  the  articles  on  TIMBER  and  TIMBER  TREES,  and  the 
comprehensive  article  on  FORESTRY,  by  O.  S.  Sargent,  in  John- 
son's Univ.  Cyc.) 

For'rest  City,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  St.  Francisco.,  Ark., 
45  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Pop.  1880,  903. 

Fort  C^ra'tlot,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  a  v.  and  military 
post  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  opposite  Point  Edward, 
Ont.,  Can.  Pop.  of  tp.  1870,  1032  ;  1880,  1902  ;  1884,  2779. 

Fort  Leav'enworth,  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan.,  a.  v. 
and  U.  S.  military  post,  on  R.  R.  and  Mo.  River,  situated 
on  a  bluff  150  ft.  high,  2  m.  above  Leavenworth.  Pop.  of 
reservation  in  1870,  1975;  1880,  1112. 

Fow'Ier,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  Ind.,  28  m.  N.  W. 
of  Lafayette.  Pop.  1880,  967. 

Fow'lervllle,  on  R.  R.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.,  60  m. 
N.  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1880,  1051. 

Frank/fort,  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and  Vermilion 
River,  78  m.  W.  of  Atchison,  has  good  water-power.  Pop. 
not  in  census. 

Fraiik'lin,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Simpson  co.,  Ky.,  51  m.  N. 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  lias  woollen  factory  and  flour  mills,  etc. 
Pop.  1870, 1808  ;  1880,  1686. 

Franklin,  cap.  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  La.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Bayou  Teclie,  30  m.  W.  of  Morgan  City.  Pop.  1870,  1265 ; 
1880, 1702. 

Franklin  Grove,  on  R.  R.,  Lee  co..  111.  Pop.  1870, 
757  : 1880,  730. 

Frank'llnvllle,  on  R.  R.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  free  acad.  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1880,  672. 

Free'port,  R.  R.  June.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  on  N.  bank 
of  Allegheny  River,  28  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg,  has  various  man- 
ufactures. Pop.  1870,  1640  ;  1880,  1614. 

Fremont',  on  R.  It.,  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.,  23  m.  N.  E.  of 
Muskegon.  Pop.  1880,  902. 

Freyclnet  (CHARLES  Louis  DE  SAULCES  DE),  b.  at  Foix 
Nov.  14,  1828,  was  ed.  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Paris,  and  re-organized,  as  director  of  the  S.  system  of 
Fr.  railways  (1854-61),  the  whole  railway  administration  in 
Fr.  He  was  chief  of  the  war  dept.  under  Gambetta  (1870- 
71),  minister  of  public  works  in  the  cabinets  of  Dufaure  and 
Waddington,  and  premier  from  Dec.  1879  to  Sept.  1880. 
In  Jan.  1882  he  was  recalled  to  power  and  became  pres.  of 
the  council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  until  July  29, 
1882.  He  pub.  La  guerre  en  province,  besides  various  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  works. 

Frey'tag  (GUSTAV),  b.  at  Kreuzberg,  Prus.,  Silesia,  July 
13,  1816,  studied  philos.  at  Berlin  and  Breslau ;  was  ed.  of 
the  Leipzig  Grenzboten  (1848-70),  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  of  novels.  Translated  into  Eng.  are 
Debit  and  Credit.  (Sollen  nnd  Haberi)  and  The  Lost  Manuscript 
(Die  rerlorene  Handschrift). 

Friend,  on  R.  R.,  Saline  co..  Neb.    Pop.  1880,  555. 

Fiil'lon,  city  and  R.  R.  June  ,  Fulton  co.,  Ky.,  has  2 
senis.  and  various  manufactures.  Pop.  1880,  826. 
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Gads'den,  cap.  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.,  120  m.N.  E.  of 
Montgomery,  is  on  the  N.  bank  of  Coosa  River,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Coosa  coal-field  and  iron  deposit,  and  has  extensive 
yellow  pine  lumber  mills.  Pop.  1880,  1697. 

Gale'na,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
1880,  1463. 

Gal'latln,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.,  on 
Grand  Kiver.  Pop.  1880,  1141. 

Gar'uet  (HENRY  HIGHLAND),  D.  D.,  b.  a  slave  in  Chester- 
town  Md.,  Dec.  23,  1815,  escaped  and  came  in  1827  to  N.  Y. ; 
grad.  in  1839  at  Oneida  Inst.,  Whitestown,  N.  Y.;  spent  10  yrs. 
preaching  and  teaching  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  lectured  3  yrs.  m 
Bug  and  Ire.  on  slavery ;  went  to  Jamaica  as  a  missionary 
for  the  Scotch  Presb.  Ch.;  was  pastor  of  Shiloh  Presb.  Ch. 
in  N.  Y.  1855-81 ;  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul-gen,  to  Liberia, 
Where  he  d.  Feb.  13,  1882. 

Garretts'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Portage  co.,  O.,  37  m.  S.  E  of 
Cleveland.  Prin.  business,  farming  and  dairying.  I  op.  l«iO, 
658;  1880,  969. 

Gates'vklle.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Coryell  co.,  Tex.  Pop. 
1880  434 

German  Reformed  Church  In  America.  Of  the 
G.  R.  C.,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  chs.,  and  is  represented  by 
the  Heidelberg  catechism,  the  first  members  came  to  Amer. 
in  1684,  and  the  first  minister  was  settled  among  them  in 
1720.  In  1747  there  were  5  ordained  ministers  and  46  congre- 
gations or  chs.,  which  in  the  same  yr.  were  organized  into  a 
calus  or  synod  under  the  care  of  the  Reformed  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  At  present  there  are  817  ordained  ministers, 
1426  congregations,  and  163,669  communicant  members,  with 
a  general  synod  as  the  highest  judicatory  authority,  with 
several  colls,  and  theological  sems.,  15  Eng.  and  6  Ger. 
periodicals,  2  orphans'  homes  taking  care  of  108  orphans, 
and  missionary  work  is  being  done  in  Japan,  Ind.,  and 
among  the  N.-Amer.  Indians.  See  Lewis  Mayer's  History 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Phila.,  1851. 

Glrard',  R.  R.  June.,  Macoupin  co.,  111.,  25  m.  S.  by  W. 
Of  Springfield.  Pop.  1880,  1024. 

Glen  Al'leii,  on  R.  R.,  Henricoco.,  Va.,  near  the  city 
of  Richmond.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Glen'dlve,  cap.  of  Dawson  co.,  Mont.,  is  on  N.  Pacific 
K.  R.,  near  the  Yellowstone  River.  Pop.  not  in  census. 
Globe,  cap  of  Gila  co.,  Ari.  Pop.  1880,  704. 
Glu'cose  is  the  commercial  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to 
the  liquid  varieties  of  the  sugar  made  from  corn-starch,  the 
solid  varieties  being  known  as  grape-sugar.  Its  manu- 
facture has  within  a  lew  yrs.  become  an  important  industry 
in  the  U.  S.,  it  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  table- 
syrup,  for  which  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  the  molasses  of 
the  cane-sugar  refineries ;  as  a  substitute  for  barley-malt  in 
brewing  ale  and  beer,  and  for  cane-sugar  in  confectionery, 
in  canning  fruiL,  etc.  ;  as  a  means  of  adulterating  cane- 
sugar,  honey,  etc. ;  for  making  liquor-coloring,  vinegar, 
cakes,  sauces,  wine,  chewing  tobacco,  ink,  etc.  In  Eu- 
rope this  industry  has  long  flourished.  Payen  in  1855  esti- 
mated the  quantity  of  G.  made  in  Fr.  at  5500  tons  per  annum. 
In  1883  there  were  39  factories  in  Ger.,  producing  18,000  tons 
of  solid  grape-sugar,  19,000  tons  of  G.  (liquid),  and 2000  tons 
of  sugar-color.  There  are  at  present  29  factories  in  the 
U.  S.,  with  a  capacity  ranging  from  500  to  8000  bushels  of 
corn  per  day,  and  with  a  total  capacity  of  43,000  bushels  per 
day.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Acad.  of 
Science  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  dangers  at- 
tending the  use  of  G.  as  an  article  of  food,  gave  a  favor- 
able report.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Goode  (GEORGE  BROWN),  b.  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Feb. 
13,1851,  grad.  from  the  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  1870;  was  ap- 
Dointed  curator  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  in  1877,  and 
n  1881  assistant  director.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Game 
Fishes  of  North.  America,  History  of  the  American  Menhaden, 
Natural  History  of  the  American  Menhaden,  etc. 

Gordona'vllle,  R.  R.  junc.,Orange  co.,  Va.,  87  m.  S.  W. 
Of  Wash.,  D.  C.  Pop.  1880,  919. 

Go'rham,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  91  m. 
N.  W.  of  Portland,  is  the  N.  gate  to  the  White  Mts.,  and  is 
a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort.  The  scenery  is  admir- 
able. Pop.  tp.  1870,  1167  ;  1880,  1383. 

Gorham  Controversy  (The),  arose  when,  in  1847, 
the  queen  presented  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage 
of  Brampford  Speke,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  Bp. 
Philpot  refused  to  institute  him  because,  "contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  he  held  'that  spiritual  re- 
generation is  not  given  in  baptism.' "  Mr.  Gorham  brought 
suit  in  the  Arches  Court  in  Canterbury,  but  the  court  sus- 
tained the  bp.  The  case  was  then  heard  before  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
Arches  Court  was  reversed.  But  that  decision  led  many 
persons  to  leave  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  because  she  did  not  main- 
tain the  Catholic  faith. 

Gowan'da,  Cattaraugus  and  Erie  cos.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Cattaraugus  Creek,  30  m.  S.  of  Buffalo,  has  fine  water- 
power  and  various  manufactures.    Pop.  1870,  994 ;  1880, 1243 
Graf'ton,  cap.  of  WTalsh  co.,  Dak.,  is  on  R.  R.  and  Park 
River.    Pop.  not  in  census. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a  fraternal,  chari- 
table, and  loyal  association,  exclusively  composed  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  navy,  or  marine  corps  who 
served  during  the  late  c.  war,  and  those  having  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom  after  such  service.  The 
constituted  bodies  of  the  association  consist  of  precinct 
organizations,  known  as  Posts;  State  organizations,  known 
as  Depts..  and  a  national  organization,  known  as  the  En- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  lodged.  The  30th  day  of  May  in  each  yr. 
is  established  a  memorial  day  to  be  observed  by  the  mem- 
bers in  commemoration  of  their  fallen  comrades. 
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Grand  Cross'Ing,  Cook  co.,  111.,  at  intersection  of  HI. 
Central,  Lake  Shore,  and  Mich.  S.,  N.  Y.,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  and  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  is  10 
m.  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Grand  Forks,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Grand  Forks  co.. 
Dak.,  is  on  the  Red  River  of  the  N.,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  terr.  Pop.  1880,  1705. 

Grand  Juiictloii,  cap.  of  Mesa  co.,  Col.,  on  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  at  junction  of  Grand  and  Gunnisoa 
rivers.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Grand  Rap'ids,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Wood  co., 
Wis.,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  200  m.  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee, 
has  several  lumber  mills,  etc.  Large  beds  of  pure  kaolin 
are  found  in  close  proximity.  Pop.  1870,  11W ;  1880,  1350. 

Gran'lte  Falls,  city,  cap.  of  Yellow  Medicine  co.,  Minn., 
is  on  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and  Minn. 
River.  Pop.  1880,  578. 

Gran'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Wash,  co.,  N.  Y.,  65  m.  N.  of 
Albany.  The  tp.  contains  several  v.,  among  them  >T.  G., 
which  has  a  female  sem.  Prin.  business  of  tp.  is  agri- 
culture and  the  quarrying  and  manufacture  of  roofing  slate, 
mantels,  and  all  articles  of  marbleized  slate.  Pop.  tp.  1870, 
4003  ;  1880,  4149. 

Gray  (COL.  ISAAC  PUSEY),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  18, 
1828,  studied  law  ;  settled  in  1855  in  Union  City,  Ind.;  served 
in  the  war  as  col.  of  the  4th  Ind.  cav.,  and  was  in  1868 
elected  State  senator,  in  1876  lieut.-gov.,  and  in  1864  gov. 

Gree'ly  (ADOLPHUS  W.),  b.  Mar.  27,  1844,  atNewburyport, 
Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1861  ;  was  detailed  for  duty  in 
U.  S.  signal  service  in  1867  ;  commanded  the  expedition  sent 
into  the  Arctic  regions  by  the  U.  S.  govt.  in  1879  ;  reached 
lat.  83°  24'  N.,  the  highest  N.  point  yet  attained,  and  was 
rescued,  together  with  6  of  his  crew,  by  the  U.  S.  relief  ex- 
pedition in  June  1884. 

Green'castle,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.,  63  m.  S.  of 
Harrisburg,  has  some  manufactures.  Prin.  business,  agri- 
culture and  huckstering.  Pop.  1870,  1650  ;  1880,  1735. 

Greene,  on  R.  R.,  Butler  co.,  la.,  35  m.  N.  W.  of  Cedar 
Falls.  Pop.  1880,  711. 

Green'flel  d,  on  R.  R. ,  cap.  of  Adair  co. ,  la.  Pop.  1880,684. 

Green'vllle,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Hunt  co.,  Tex.,  52  m. 
S.  E.  of  Donison.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Gresh'am  (WALTER  Q.),  b.  at  Corydbn,  Ind.,  Mar.  17, 
1833,  grad.  from  Bloomington  Univ.;  studied  law ;  served  in 
the  army  1861-65,  and  was  brevetted  a  maj.-gen.;  settled  at 
New  Albany,  and  was  appointed  P.  M.-gen.  in  1883,  sec.  of 
treas.  in  1884,  and  in  the  same  yr.  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
7th  circuit. 

Grieg  (EDWARD  HAGERUP),  b.  at  Bergen,  June  15,  1843, 
studied  music  in  Leipzig  under  Moscheles  and  in  Copen- 
hagen under  Gade  ;  founded  in  1867  a  musical  society  in 
Christiania,  of  which  he  is  still  director ;  has  a  name  as  a 
pianist,  and  has  pub.  some  concertos,  sonatas,  and  songs 
which  are  very  popular. 

Gro'ton,  on  R.  R.,  Brown  co.,  Dak.    Pop.  not  in  census. 

Groton,  on  R.  R.,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  26  m.  S.  of  Au- 
burn, has  various  important  manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  863  ; 
1880,  913. 

Gun'nlson,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Gunnison  co.,  Col.,  on 
Gunnison  River,  170m.  W.  by  N.  of  Pueblo.  Pop.  1880,  888. 

Guth'rle  Centre,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.,  60 
m.  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  1880,  571. 

Gwynn  (NELL),  b.  in  Lond.  about  1650,  in  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty  ;  sold  oranges  in  the  taverns,  sang  and  danced 
for  money,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  actors  Hart 
and  Lacy.  In  her  16th  yr.  she  went  upon  the  stage,  was 
much  applauded  in  numerous  and  lascivious  parts,  and  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  In  1669  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  sold  her  to  the  king,  and  in  1671  she  was  appointed 
lady  of  the  private  chamber  to  Queen  Catherine.  She  bore 
2  sons  to  the  king,  of  whom  the  elder  d.  very  early ;  the 
younger  was  created  duke  of  St.  Albans.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  she  lived  in  retirement,  and  d.  about  1690. 

H. 

Hal'ley,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Alturas  co.,  Id.,  on  Wood 
River  branch  of  Id.  Division  (Or.  Short  Line)  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Ham,  a  town  of  Fr.,  in  the  dept.  of  Somme,  on  the 
Somme.  Its  old  fortress,  built  in  1470,  is  now  used  as  a 
State  prison.  Louis  Napoleon  was  held  there  from  1840  to 
1846.  Pop.  3043. 

Hamilton,  onR.  R.,  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.,  50m.  E.  of  St. 
Joseph,  is  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  is  an  im- 
portant shipping  point  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  grain. 
Pop.  1870,  975  ;  1880,  1200. 

Ham'moudsport,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  and 
at  head  of  Keuka  Lake,  is  a  great  centre  of  grape  culture 
and  wine  manufacture,  and  has  a  line  of  steamers  to  Penn 
Yan.  Pop.  1870,  602  ;  1880,  755. 

ffam'monton,  on  R.  R.,  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.,  half  way 
between  Phila.,  Pa.,  and  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  noted  for 
its  fruit,  wheat,  corn,  and  root  crops.  Pop.  1870,  1404 ;  1880, 
1776. 

Hait'ford,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.,  on  Goshen  Division  of  S. 
Pacific  R.  R.,  13  m.  W.  of  Goshen.  Pop.  1880,  269. 

I  la  r'laii  (JOHN  M.),  b.  in  Ky.  about  1834,  in  1855  was 
Whig  candidate  for  Cong.,  but  was  defeated ;  entered  U. 
army  at  commencement  of  late  c.  war,  and  served  2  yrs.  as 
col.  of  10th  Ky.  infantry  ;  in  1863  was  elected  State  atty.- 
gen.  on  U.  ticket ;  at  end  of  his  term  practised  law  in 
Louisville.  Ky.;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  gov.  of  Ky.  in 
1871  and  1875 ;  became  associate  justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1877. 

Har'per.  Harper  co.,  Kan.,  on  S.  Kan.  R.  R.,  30  m.  W. 
of  Wellington.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  747. 

Har'rlson,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Clare  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1880, 
129. 
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Hart'ford  City,  R.  R.  jane.,  cap.  of  Blackford  co., 
Ind.,  40  m.  s.  of  Ft.  Wayne,  has  a  variety  of  manufactures. 
Pop.  1870,  878 :  1880,  1470. 

Hav'eloc-k,  on  R.  R.,  Cook  co.,  111.,  about  7  m.  N.  of 
Chicago,  near  Lake  Mich.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Huw'klusyllle,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co., 
Ga.,  40  m.  S.  of  Macon,  has  large  cotton  factory,  several 
cotton  warehouses,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  813 ;  1880,  1542. 

Haw'ley,  R.  R.  June.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.,  8  m.  S.  E.  of 
Honesdale.  Pop.  1880,  1882. 

Ha'zlehurst,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Copiah  co.,  Miss.  Pop. 
1870,  662;  1880,  463. 

Haz'Iltt  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Maidstone,  Eng.,  Apr.  10. 
1778,  studied  at  Hackney  Coll.;  devoted  himself  to  lit.,  and 
became  noted  as  a  contributor  to  journals  and  periodicals, 
writing  chiefly  on  theatrical  and  literary  topics.  D.  in 
Lond.  Sept.  18, 1830.  Author  of  Memoirs  of  Holcroft  (1809), 
Characters  of  Shakespeare  (1817),  View  of  the  English  Stage 
(1818),  English  Poets  (1818),  Comic  Writers  (1819),  Literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age  (1821),  Life  of  Napoleon  (1827),  etc. 

He'broii,  cap.  of  Thayer  co.,  Neb.,  on  R.  R.  and  on 
Little  Blue  River.  65  m.  S.  W.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  1880,  466. 

Hemp'stead,  R.  R.  June.,  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.,  21  m.  E. 
of  N.  Y.  City,  has  flour  mill,  patent-leather  factory,  etc. 
Pop.  1870,  2316  ;  1880,  2521. 

Heii'dersoii,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Vance  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1870,  545  ;  1880,  1421. 

Henderson,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Chester  co.,  Tenn. 
Pop.  1880,  493. 

If  eiirlet'ta,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Tex.,  on  Ft.  Worth  and 
Denver  City  R.  R.,  95  m.  N.  W.  of  Ft.  Worth.  Pop.  not  in 
census. 

Herpetol'ogy,  from  the  Gr.  epirrrov,  a  "creeping 
thing,"  and  Aoyos,  a  "treatise,"  is  that  branch  of  zool. 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  nat.  hist,  of  REPTILES  and  AM- 
PHIBIA, which  two  articles  see  (in  CYCLOPEDIA)  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  characters  of  the  several  groups.  Of 
all  the  branches  of  zool.,  H.  is  the  latest  developed  ;  indeed, 
it  did  not  reach  its  present  systematization  until  the  second 
decade  of  the  present  century. 

Herrn'hut  ("  Protected  by  the  Lord  "),  a  town  of  Ger., 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sax.,  was  founded  in  1722  by  a  colony  of 
Moravian  brethren  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  Jesuits,  but  were  received  and  settled  there  by  Count 
Zinzendorf.  The  colored  paper  and  linen  fabrics  manu- 
factured there  are  very  celebrated.  Pop.  about  1000. 

H  ick'maii,  city,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ky.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Miss.  River,  has  2  acads.  and  several  steam  flouring  mills, 
etc  Pop.  1870,  1120 ;  1880, 1264. 

Hlck'ory,  on  R.  R.,  Catawba  co..  N.  C.,  has  tobacfco 
factory,  flour  mill,  etc.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1591 ;  1880,  3071. 

Hicks'ville,  on  R.  R.,  Defiance  CO.,  O.    Pop.  1880,  1212. 

HIg'glnsvllle,  R.  R.  June.,  La  Fayette  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1880.  797. 

High  Point,  on  R.  R.,  Guildford  co.,  N.C.  Pop.  1880,  991. 

Htlls'borough,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hill  co.,  Tex.,  has  an 
acad.  Pop.  1870,  313;  1880,  not  in  census. 

Hlng'hani,  on  R.  R.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  has  steam- 
boat communication  with  Boston,  and  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware,  cordage,  etc.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4422 ;  1880,  4485. 

Hi'ram,  Portage  co.,  O.,  4  m.  N.  W.  of  Garrettsville,  is 
the  seat  of  Hiram  Coll.  Pop.  1880, 144. 

Hol'bach  (PAUL  HENRI  THYRY),  Baron  von,  b.  at 
Hildesheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723 ;  removed  early  to 
Fr.,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Jan.  21, 
1789.  He  was  rich,  and  in  his  elegant  house  he  gathered  a 
large  circle  of  literary  men  of  the  most  advanced  type. 
His  own  writings  were  among  the  most  radical  produc- 
tions of  the  age,  Le  Christianlsme  devoile,  De  fimposture 
sacerdotale,  Systeme  de  la  nature,  Systeme  social,  etc. 

Hol'berg  (Luovio),  b.  Nov.  6,  1684,  in  Bergen,  Nor., 
studied  in  the  univ.  of  Copenhagen ;  travelled  much  in 
Ger.,  Fr.,  Hoi.,  and  Eng.;  was  appointed  prof,  of  philos.  in 
Copenhagen  in  1718 ;  founded  and  endowed  the  acad.  of 
Soro  ;  was  created  a  baron  in  1747,  and  d.  Jan.  27,  1754.  By 
his  comedies,  satires,  historical  and  moral  writings,  he  be- 
came the  father  of  the  Dan.  lit. 

Hol'loway's  College,  the  largest  woman's  coll.  or 
female  univ.  hitherto  established,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Thomas  Holloway  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  is 
situated  at  Mount  Lee,  on  the  S.  E.  terminus  of  Windsor 
Park,  near  Lond.,  and  occupies  grounds  of  96  acres  and  a 
building  520  ft.  by  376  ft.,  of  great  architectural  merit  and 
magnificent  outfit.  The  object  of  the  coll.  is  to  afford  a 
suitable  education  to  women  of  the  middle  and  especially 
of  the  upper  middle  classes. 

Honey  Grove,  Fannin  co.,  Tex.,  on  Tex.  and  Pacific 
E.  R.,  16m.  E.  of  Bonham.  Pop.  1870,  382;  1880,  884. 

How'ard,  cap.  of  Elk  co.,  Kan.,  on  Howard  branch  of 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  76  m.  S.  of  Emporia. 
Pop.  1880,  683. 

Howard  City,  on  R.  R.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  33  m.  N. 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  1880,  924. 

How'ell  (EUGENE  N.),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  10, 
1849 ;  educated  in  his  native  city  ;  engaged  in  early  life  in 
banking,  R.  R.,  and  local  enterprises  in  Pa. ;  afterward  in 
mining  and  iron  interests  on  Pacific  coast;  subsequently 
engaged  extensively  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  Poughkeep- 
sie.  N.  Y.,  and  became  prominent  in  telegraph  affairs. 

Hu'manlsts  (.The)  is  the  name  of  that  party  in  the 
16th  century  which  represented  the  Renaissance  in  the  field 
of  lit.  proper.  The  task  which  the  H.  originally  set  before 
themselves  was  simply  the  restoration  of  the  Lat.  lang.  But 
with  the  lang.  followed  the  lit.,  and  the  H.,  at  first  mere 
grammarians  and  philologists,  became  critics  and  histori- 
ans, and  teachers  of  polite  lit.  And  again,  with  the  anc. 
lit.  awakened  the  anc.  spirit,  and  thus  the  H.  became  reps. 
of  views,  sesthetical,  moral,  and  philosophical,  which  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 


Hum'boldt,  on  R.  R.,  Humboldt  co.,  la.,  is  the  seat  of 
Humboldt  Coll.  Pop.  1870,  335 ;  1880,  GOG. 

HiiHts'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Randolph  CO.,  Mo.,  153 
in.  N.  W.  from  St.  Louis,  has  a  coll.  for  both  sexes,  impor- 
tant coal  mines,  woollen  mill,  flour  mill,  etc.  Pop.  1880  1527. 

Hu'rou,  cap.  of  Beadle  co.,  Dak.,  on  R.  R.  and  Dak. 
River.  Pop.  1880,  164. 

Hy'att  (ALPHEUS),  b.  Apr.  5,  1838,  in  Wash.,  D.  C.,  was 
ed.  in  Yale  Coll.  and  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  was 
appointed  custodian  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  1870,  and  curator  of  the  same  in  1881.  He  has  written 
Fresh  Water  Polyzoa,  Genera  of  fossil  Cephalopoda,  etc.,  be- 
sides a  series  of  Guides  to  Science  Teaching,  for  the  purpose 
of  popularizing  science  and  introducing  it  into  the  publio 
schools. 
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I'da  Grove,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Ida  co.,  la.  Pop.  1870, 
30  ;  1880,  759. 

1'daho  Springs,  on  R.  R.,  Clear  Creek  co.,  Col.,  34  m. 
W.  of  Denver,  is«ooted  for  its  hot.and  cold  mineral  springs, 
and  is  a  great  resort  for  restoration  of  health.  Pop.  1880, 
7*1 

lii'iiatiell"  (NICHOLAS  PAULOVITCH),  b.  in  St.  Petersburg 
Jan.  29,  1832,  was  ed.  among  the  imperial  pages  ;  entered 
upon  a  diplomatic  career  ;  was  sent  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
in  1858,  to  Pekin  in  1860,  to  Constantinople  in  1864,  and  was 
minister  of  interior  from  1878  to  1882. 

Indian  Agencies,  U.  S.  ARIZONA,  Col.  River  (P.  O., 
Parker,  Yuma  co.,  Ari.),  Pima  and  Maricopa  and  Papago 
(P.  O.,  Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  Ari.,  via  Casa  Grande), 
San  Carlos  (-P.  O.,  San  Carlos  Agency,  Ari.). 

CALIFORNIA,  Hoopa  Valley  (P.  O.,  Hoopa  Valley,  Humboldt 
co.,  Cal.),  Mission  (P.  O.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.),  Round  Valley 
(P.  O.,  Covelo,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.),  Tule  River  (P.  O.,  Porter- 
ville,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.). 

COLORADO,  S.  Ute  (P.  O.,  Ignacio,  La  Plata  co..  Col.). 

DAKOTA,  Cheyenne  River  (P.  O.,  Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
Ft.  Bennett,  Dak.),  Devil's  Lake  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Totten,  Ramsey 
co.,  Dak.),  Ft.  Berthold  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Berthold  Agency,  Stevens 
co.,  Dak.),  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brute  (P.  O.,  Crow 
Creek  Agency,  Dak.,  via  Chamberlain),  Pine  Ridge  (P.  O., 
Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.),  Rosebud  (Spotted  Tail)  (P.  O., 
Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  via  Ft.  Niobrara,  Neb.),  Sisseton 
(P.  O.,  Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  via  St.  Paul.,  Minn.),  Stand- 
ing Rock  (P.  O.,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Ft.  Yates,  Dak.), 
Yankton  (P.  O.,  Yankton  Agency,  Greenwood,  Dak.). 

IDAHO,  Ft.  Hall  (P.  O.,  Ross  Fork,  Oneida  co.,  Id.),  Lemhi 
(P.  O.,  Lemhi  Agency,  Id.),  Nez  Perces  (P.  O.,  Nez  Perces 
Agency,  Id.). 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  (P.  O.,  Dar- 
lington, Ind.  Terr.,  via  Caldwell,  Kan.),  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Wichita  (P.  O.,  Anadarko,  Ind.  Terr.),  Osage  (P.  O., 
Pawhuska,  Ind.  Terr.),  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  (P.  O., 
Ppnca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Ind.  Terr.,  via  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.),  Quapaw  (P.  O.,  Seneca,  Newton  co.,  Mo.),  Sao 
and  Fox  (P.  O.,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  Terr.,  via  Tulsa), 
Union  (P.  O.,  Muscogee,  Ind.  Terr.). 

IOWA,  Sac  and  Fox  (P.  O.,  Tama  City,  Tama  co.  la.). 

KANSAS,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  (P.  O.,  St. 
Mary's,  Pottawatomie  co.,  Kan.). 

MICHIGAN,  Meckinac  (P.  O.,  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  co.. 
Mich.). 

MINNESOTA,  White  Earth  (consolidated)  (P.  O.,  White 
Earth  Agency,  Becker  co.,  Minn.). 

MONTANA,  Blackfeet  (P.  O..  Blackfeet  Agency),  Piegan 
(P.  O.,  Choteau  co.,  Mont.),  Crow  (P.  O.,  Crow  Agency,  Ft. 
Custer,  Mont.),  Flathead  (P.  O.,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.), 
Ft.  Belknap  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Belknap,  Mont.),  Ft.  Peck  (P.  O, 
Ft.  Peck  Agency,  Poplar  Creek,  Mont.). 

NEBRASKA,  Omaha,  and  Winnebago  (P.  O.,  Winnebago 
Agency,  Dak.  co.,  Neb.),  Santee  and  Flandreau  (P.  O.,  Santee 
Agency,  Knox  co.,  Neb.). 

NEVADA,  Nev.  (P.  O.,  Wadsworth,  Washoe  co.,  Nev.), 
Western  Shoshone  (P.  O.,  White  Rock,  Elko  co.,  Nev.). 

NEW  MEXICO,  Mescalero  (P.  O.,  South  Ft.,  Lincoln  co., 
N.  M.),  Navajo  (P.  O.,  Navajo  Agency,  Manuelito  Station, 
Valencia  co.,  N.  M.),  Pueblo  (P.  O.,  Pueblo  Agency,  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.) 

NEW  YORK  (P.  O.,  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.). 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  E.  Cherokee  (P.  O.,  Nantahala,  Swain 
co.,  N.  C.). 

OREGON,  Grande  Ronde  (P.  O.,  Grande  Ronde,  Polk  co., 
Or.),  Klamath  (P.  O.,  Klamath  Agency,  Lake  co.,  Or.).  Siletz 
(P.  O.,  Toledo,  Benton  co.,  Or.),  Umatilla  (P.  O.,  Pendleton, 
Umatilla  co..  Or.),  Warm  Springs  (P.  O.,  Warm  Springs, 
Crook  co..  Or.). 

TEXAS,  Tonkawa  Special  Agency  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Griffin,  Tex.). 

UTAH,  Ouray  (P.  O.,  Ouray,  via  Green  River  City,  Wyo.), 
Uintah  Valley  (P.  O.,  Uintah  "Valley  Agency,  White  Rocks, 
Ut.,  via  Green  River  City,  Wyo.). 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  Colville  (P.  O.,  Chewelah.  Ste- 
vens co..  Wash.  Terr.),  Neah  Bay  (P.  O..  Neah  Bay,  CJallam 
co.,  Wash.  Terr.),  Quinaielt  (P.  O.,  Peterson's  Point,  Cheha- 
lis  co.,  Wash.  Terr.),  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  (P.  O., 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Terr.),  Tulalip  (P.  O.,  Tulalip.  Snohomish 
co.,  Wash.  Terr.),  Yakama  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Simcoe,  Yakama  co., 
Wash.  Terr.). 

WISCONSIN,  Green  Bay  (P.  O.,  Keshena,  Shawano  co., 
Wis.),  La  Pointe  (P.  O.,  Ashland,  Wis.). 

WYOMING  TERRITORY,  Shoshone  (P.  O.,  Shoshone  Agency, 
Wyo.). 

INDIAN  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  :  Carlisle  Train- 
ing School  (P.  O.,  Carlisle,  Pa.),  Chilocco  Industrial  School 
(P.  O.,  Chilocco,  Ind.  Terr.,  via  Arkansas  City,  Kan.), 
Forest  Grove  Training  School  (P.  O.,  Forest  Grove.  Or.), 
Genoa  Industrial  School  (P.  O.,  Genoa.  Neb.),  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (P.  O.,  Hampton,  Va.), 
Lawrence  Industrial  School  (P.  O.,  Lawrence,  Kan.). 


In'gersoll  U<OBEKT  J.),  b.  Aug.  24, 18*3,  at  Dryden,  N.Y. 
moved  early  to  111.;  studied  law  and  practised  for  severa 


See  T/'ie  Gods,  and  Other  Lecture*,  The  Ghosts,  Some  Mistakes 
of  Moses    What  Shall  I  do  to  be  Saved?  etc. 

Interest  Table.    See  page  1546. 

I  ron  Mountain,  Menoiumee  cp.,  Mich.,  on  Menom- 
inee  Kiver  K.  R.  (Peninsular  Division  of  Chicago  anc 
N.  W.  K.  K.).  in  N-  w-  Parc  of  tue  state,  near  Wis.  boundary. 
Pop.  uot  in  census. 

Ir'vlugton,  Westchesfer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hudson  River 
and  the  Hudson  River  H.  R.,  22  m.  N.  of  N.  Y.  The  res- 
idence of  the  late  Washington  Irving  was  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Pop.  1880,  1904. 

I  r' iv  i  n,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pa.  R.  R.,  22  m.  b. 
Of  Pittsburg.    Pop.  1870,  833 ;  1880,  1444. 

1-  <  liia,  a  mountainous  island,  about24sq.  m.,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Naples.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  9f  its  soil,  the 
perfection  of  its  climate,  its  mineral  springs,  its  fruits,  etc. 
But  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  often  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes.  One  of  the  most  violent  and  destructive 
on  record  was  that  of  July  28,  1883.  The  towns  of  Casamic- 
•oiola,  Lacco,  and  Forio  were  completely  destroyed,  and  more 
than  4000  persons  perished. 

Ith'aca,  on  H.  R.,  cap.  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.  Prin.  busi- 
ness, farming.  Pop.  1880,  600 ;  1884,  1412. 
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tant  centre  of  the  oyster,  clam,  and  fish  trade,  and  lias  steam- 
boat communication  with  N.  Y.  city.    Pop.  not  in  census. 

Khar'tooni,  a  town  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Mehemet 
Ali  in  1823,  and  is  now  the  chief  town  in  Egyptian  Soudan. 
It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile, 
in  a  level  but  very  fertile  plain,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade,  being  the  centre  of  several  caravan  routes.  It  was 
taken  by  El  Mahdi  Jan.  27,  1885,  and  made  the  scene  of  a 
frightful  massacre.  Pop.  about  50,000. 

Klddemilii'ster,  town  of  Eng.,  in  the  co.  of  Worces- 
ter, on  both  sides  of  the  Stour,  near  its  influx  in  the  Severn. 
Its  carpet  manufactures  are  very  celebrated.  They  were  es- 
tablished in  1735.  At  first  only  Scotch  carpets  were  made, 
but  in  the  course  of  10  years  the  manufacture  of  Wilton 
and  Brussels  was  also  introduced.  That  which  has  given 
the  K.  carpets  their  great  name  is  the  permanency  of  their 
colors,  due  to  peculiar  properties  of  the  water  of  the  Stour. 
Pop.  24.270. 

Kll'bourn  City,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  onR.  R.  and  Wis. 
River.  108  m.  N.  W.  from  Milwaukee,  has  a  fine  inst.,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  farming  dist.,  is  the  centre  of  the  hop 
trade  of  the  N.  W.,  and  is  a  noted  summer  resort.  Pop. 
1870,  1114  ;  1880,  945. 

K  i in  h:i  I !,  Brule  co.,  Dak.,  on  la.  and  Dak.  Division  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  47m.  W.  of  Mitchell. 
Pop.  not  in  census. 

Kliicald'  (EUGENIO),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Westfield,  Conn.,  in  1798, 
studied  theol.  and  had  charge  first  of  the  Bap.  ch.  in  Gal- 
way,  N.  Y.,  then  of  that  at  Milton,  Pa.,  but  was  in  1830  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  Burmah,  where  he  worked  with  much 
success  till  1842.  The  next  12  yrs.  he  spent  at  home,  en- 
deavoring to  rouse  a  spirit  of  mission  throughout  the  ch., 
but  in  1854  he  again  went  to  Burmah,  and  remained  till  1865. 
D.  atGirard,  Kan.,  Apr.  3,  1883. 

King  (MOSES),  b.  in  Lond.,  Eng.,  Apr.  13,  1854,  came  to 
the  U.  8.  in  1860,  entered  an  insurance  office  in  St.  Louis  in 
1866,  edited  and  pub.  The  St.  Louis  Temperance  Monthly 
(1873),  compiled  and  pub.  an  Authentic  List  of  the  Banks  and 
Bankers  of  Newport  City  (1877),  entered  Harvard  Coll.  in  1877, 
and  settled  after  graduation  at  Cambridge,  as  a  pub.,  having 
in  the  mean  time  compiled  and  pub.  King's  Handbook  of 
Boston,  King's  Dictionary  of  Boston,  New  Guide  to  Harvard 
University,  etc. 

Kliig'man,  cap.  of  Kingman  co.,  Kan.,  on  Wichita  and 
W.  branch  of  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  45  m. 
W.  of  Wichita.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  970. 

Klii'ston.  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.,  35  m.  W. 
of  New  Berne.  Pop.  1870,  1103  ;  1880,  1216. 

Kosclus'ko,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Attala  co.,  Miss.,  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  Prin.  business,  raising  cotton,  of 
which  about  25,000  bales  are  shipped  yearly.  Pop.  1870,  577 ; 
1880,  1126. 

Kuenen  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Haarlem  Sept.  9,  1828,  was 
appointed  prof,  of  theol.  at  Leyden  in  1652,  and  pub.  Investi- 
gation into  the  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Books  (1861-65), 
The  Religion  of  Israel  (1874-75),  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy 
(1877),  etc.,  which  were  translated  into  Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  and 
Dan. 

Kug'ler  (FRANZ  THEODOR),  b.  at  Stettin  Jan.  19,  1808, 
was  appointed  prof,  in  the  fine  arts  at  Berlin  in  1833,  and  d. 
there  Mar.  18,  1858.  His  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting 
(2vols.,  Berlin,  1837)  and  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Art  (2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1841-42)  have  both  been  translated  into  Eng. 
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Jacksonville,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Or.,  on  Rogue 
Eiver,  is  in  a  good  agricultural  and  mining  region.  Pop. 
1880,  839. 

James'town,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Stutsman  co.,  Dak., 
on  Dak.  River  and  N.  Pacific  R.  R.,  93  m.  W.  of  Fargo.  Pop. 
1880,  393. 

Janes  (EDWARD  H.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
3,  1820,  and  grad.  M.  D.  from  Berkshire  Med.  Coll.  in  1847 ; 
settled  in  1850  in  the  city  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  in  1866  appoint- 
ed sanitary  inspector  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health, 
In  1872  prof,  of  hygiene  in  the  Woman's  Med.  Coll.  of  the  N.Y. 
Infirmary,  and  in  1873  assistant  supt.  of  the  N.  Y.  Health 
Dept.  He  has  pub.  Report  on  Condensed  Milk  (1858),  Seport 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  20th  Ward  (1865),  etc. 

Jas'per,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Dubois  co.,  Ind.,  on  Patoka 
Eiver,  in  centre  of  an  important  block-coal  region,  has  lum- 
ber, coal,  and  tobacco  trade,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  547 ;  1880, 1040. 

Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  12  m.  W.  of  Williamsport. 
Chief  industries,  farming,  lumber  trade,  and  tobacco  busi- 
ness. Pop.  1870,  1394  ;  1880, 1411. 

Johii'aon  (FRANK  GRANT),  M.  D.,  b.  Jan.  30, 1825,  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  grad.  from  Wesleyan  Univ.  1849,  studied 
in  Med.  Coll.  in  Vt.,  and  practised  med.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1852-56.  Between  1852-81  he  patented  about  100  new  in- 
Tentions,  and  pub.  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts  (1856),  Aid 
to  Teachers  and  Students  in  Natural  Philosophy  (1856),  The 
Water  Meter  and  the  Actual  Measurement  System  of  Charging 
for  Public  Water  (1862),  The  Nicholson  Pavement  and  Pavements 
in  General  (1867),  etc. 

Johnson  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  23, 1806,  in  Bristol,  Me 
and  grad.  in  1832  from  Bo wdoin  Coll.  From  1837  to  1879  he  was 
prof,  of  nat.  science  at  Wesleyan  Univ.,  and  wrote,  besides 
many  articles  in  scientific  periodicals,  A  Manual  of  Chemis- 
try, A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.  D.  Dec.  2,  1879. 

Jones'borough,  R.  R.  juuc.,  cap.  of  Craighead  co., 
Ark.,  49  m.  N.  W.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2094  • 
1880,  2650. 

Jouesborough,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Washington  co., 
Tenn.,  100  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Knoxville,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
State,  and  was  the  first  State  cap.;  has  a  female  coll.  and  a 
male  inst.  Pop.  1880,  895. 

Jor'dan  (DAVID  STARR),  b.  Jan.  19,  1851,  at  Gainesville, 
N.  Y.,  grad.  from  Cornell  Univ.  1875 ;  studied  in  the  Ind. 
Univ.  Med.  Coll.,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  biology  there 
in  1879.  He  has  written  a  Manual  of  Vertebrates  (1876),  Synop- 
6is  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America  (1883),  besides  numerous 
contributions  to  scientific  papers. 
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Kalkas'ka,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Kalkaska  co.,  Mich.,  137 
m.  N.  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  lumber  region. 
Pop.  1880,  496. 

Keu'nebunk,  York  co.,  Me.,  on  R.  R.  and  the  Kenne- 
bunk  River,  3  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  has  a  good  coasting 
trade  and  manufactures  of  shipping,  twine,  lumber  etc 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2603 ;  1880,  2852. 

Ken'nett  Square,  on  R.  R.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  dist.  Pop.  1870,  884 ;  1880,  1021. 

Keut'laud,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Newton  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Grand  Prairie  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State,  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Pop.  1870,  802;  1880,  982. 

Ketch'um,  Alturas  co..  Id.,  on  Wood  River  branch 
(Or.  Short  Line)  Union  Pacific  R.  R.    Pop.  not  in  census 
-L^W9*  (EMERSON  W.),  b.  at  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  co 
?'^''^ne  ^  1828,  grad.  from  State  Normal  School,  Al- 
bany, 1848 ;  was  teacher  for  several  yrs.;  became  deputy 
sup.t.  of  public  instruction  1857  and  supt.  1861 ;  was  deputy 
supt  of  banking  dept.  of  State  of  N.  Y.  1865-70,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  on  the  organization  of  its  present 
W^,  '"S  system.    Wrote  History  of  Savings  Banks  in  the 
United  States  0876)  and  Code  of  Public  Instruction  of  State  of 

J\€W   YOTK   (18( 9). 

4J£^£°f*»  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.  and  Raritan 
Bay,  2o  m.  from  N.  Y.  City,  is  a  Bummer  resort,  an  impor- 
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Lake  Charles,  cap.  of  Calcasieu  parish,  La.,  on  R.  R., 
Lake  Charles,  and  Calcasieu  River  (navigable),  50  m.  N.  of 
3ulf  of  Mex.  and  200  m.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  has  extensive 
lumber  mills  and  trade.  Pop.  1880,  838. 

Lamar7,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.,  20  m.  from 
Kan.  line,  has  steam  flouring  mill,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  907. 

Latnpa'sas,  cap.  of  Lampasas  co.,  Tex.,  on  Gulf,  CoL 
and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  47  m.  W.  of  Belton.  Pop.  1880,  653. 

Lauc'aster,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Garrard  co.,  Ky.,  112  m. 
S.  E.  of  Louisville,  is  in  the  "blue-grass  region,"  and  is 
noted  for  fine  corn  and  wheat.  Pop.  1870,  741  ;  1880.  1234. 

Land  Law  andO  wnerslilp  In  tliellnlted States. 
The  fundamental  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  ownership, 
acquisition,  and  transfer  of  lands  in  the  U.  S.,  while  natural 
and  exceedingly  simple,  form  an  important  and  peculiar 
element  of  Amer.  jurisprudence,  and  are  most  intimately 
related  to  the  national  progress.  Originating  among  the 
sarly  colonists,  these  notions  have  reacted  most  powerfully 
upon  the  habits  of  thought,  mode  of  life,  and  insts.  of 
the  entire  people,  have  aided  their  material  and  social  de- 
velopment, and  have  contributed  much  to  the  successful 
establishment  of  a  democratic  republic.  The  object  of  the 
sresent  article  is  to  show  the  practical  operation  and  re- 
sults of  this  theory  in  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
country  and  in  the  constitution  of  society.  The  peculiarities 
)f  our  Amer.  system  can  be  best  perceived  and  understood 
>y  placing  it  in  contrast  with  that  which  exists  in  Eng., 
the  country  from  which  a  great  part  of  our  jurisprudence 
was  originally  derived. 

The  manners,  customs,  and  insts.  of  feudalism  left  deep- 
y  imbedded  in  the  common  law  the  principles  from  which 
he  entire  body  of  doctrines  and  rules  concerning  real  prop- 
Tty  were  logicallv  deduced  by  the  courts.  While  these 
anc.  doctrines  and  rules  have  been  greatly  modified  by 
nodern  parliamentary  legislation,  the  effects  which  had 
been  wrought  upon  society  during  the  domination  of  feudal 
notions  cannot  be  obliterated  by  statutes ;  they  remain, 
and  doubtless  will  remain  until  the  Eng.  national  character 
undergoes  a  radical  change.  The  feudal  system's  funda- 
mental conception  was  the  double  ownership  of  land  and 
the  doctrine  of  tenure,  the  ultimate  absolute  property  re- 
siding in  a  superior,  from  whom  the  beneficial  owner  held 
his  estate,  his  right  being  thus  derived  and  subordinate. 
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The  practical  rules  which  were  deduced  from  this  principle 
need  not  be  recapitulated.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common-law  theory,  no  occupant  or  pos- 
sessor, no  owner  of  the  fee  even,  is  clothed  with  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  property  in  the  soil ;  in  the  king  alone, 
as  the  original  source,  is  this  right  finally  vested.  The  most 
remarkable  and  important  of  the  social  effects  wrought  by 
feudalism  are  the  preference  given  to  land  as  an  object  of 
property,  the  personal  distinction  conferred  by  its  owner- 
ship, and  the  consequent  desire  to  hold  it  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  to  perpetuate  such  acquisitions  undimiuished 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same  families.  These 
motives,  operating  in  G.  Brit,  for  centuries,  have  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  proprietors,  have  favored  the 
growth  of  enormous  private  estates,  have  impeded  the  free 
transmission  of  land,  and  practically  withdrawn  a  large 
part  of  it  from  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
nave  upheld  the  overwhelming  social  and  political  power 
of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Opposed  to  the  complex  and 
artificial  rules  of  feudalisni  is  the  simple  and  apparently 
natural  mode  of  ownership  termed  "allodial."  Wherever 
it  prevails,  every  proprietor  owns  his  tract  of  land  abso- 
lutely in  his  personal  right,  and  not  as  a  tenant  from,  or 
subordinate  to,  any  superior.  The  notion  of  "tenure"  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  system.  Even  the  State  is  not  regard- 
ed as  possessing  the  ultimate  right  and  as  the  source  of 
title  in  the  feudal  sense,  but  only  in  a  political  sense  and 
from  reasons  of  public  policy.  When  all  private  property 
in  a  certain  parcel  of  land  fails,  the  ownership  must  of 
course  pass  to  some  one,  and  a  political  necessity  requires 
that  it  should  at  once  vest  in  the  State  and  not  in  the  first 
occupant  of  the  vacant  soil.  For  this  reason  and  to  this 
extent  the  allodial  theory  regards  the  State  as  the  final 
proprietor  in  case  of  escheat,  but  not  as  the  original  source 
from  which  the  right  of  property  was  derived  by  the 
doctrine  of  tenure.  It  also  admits  the  right  of  eminent 
domain ;  but  this  right  is  political,  and  not  feudal,  in  its 
nature  ;  from  it  is  derived  the  power  to  take  private  prop- 
erty by  taxation,  and  for  public  uses  upon  making  just 
compensation.  (See  EMINENT  DOMAIN,  in  CTCLOP.EDIA 7)  The 
feudal  theory  of  landed  property  has  exerted,  and  still 
continues  to  exert,  a  most  powerful  influence  not  only 
upon  legal  lit,  but  upon  the  conceptions  and  habits  of 
thought  of  the  entire  legal  profession,  upon  the  judicial 
opinions  of  courts,  and  even  upon  the  form  and  lang.  of 
statutes.  Although  the  common  law  of  real  estate,  as 
derived  from  the  feudal  insts.,  has  been  much  modi- 
fied in  its  details  by  modern  acts  of  Part.,  yet  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  system  have  never  been  abolished  in 
Eng.  Allodial  ownership  is  there  unknown ;  the  doctrine 
of  tenure  is  still  retained,  and  extends  to  every  private 
estate  in  the  kingdom.  The  Eng.  legal  writers  necessarily 
discuss  and  expound  these  dogmas.  Their  works  are  con- 
stantly consulted  by  the  Amer.  lawyers  and  judges,  many 
of  them  being  regarded  as  treatises  of  the  highest  authority ; 
indeed,  it  is  from  Blackstoue,  who  sets  forth  the  feudal 
elements  of  the  common  law  unaffected  by  legislation, 
that  a  vast  majority  of  our  bar  obtain  their  first  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  and  his  account  enters  into  and  colors  all 
their  conceptions  and  opinions.  The  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  pursued  by  the  leading  Amer.  writers  upon  the 
law  of  real  property. 

The  very  basis  of  the  land  laws  prevailing  throughout  the 
TT.  S.  is  the  legislation  which  abolishes  the  theory  of  a 
double  ownership,  abrogates  the  doctrine  of  tenure,  and 
creates  an  absolute,  personal,  underived  right  in  every  in- 
dividual proprietor.  It  has  been  expressly  adopted  by  the 
statutes  of  many  States,  and  in  some  of  them  has  even 
been  incorporated  into  the  consts.  which  form  their  organic 
law.  Although  these  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions 
may  differ  somewhat  in  their  lang.,  their  meaning  and 
legal  effect  are  everywhere  the  same.  They  utterly  repu- 
diate the  feudal  conceptions  and  notions  upon  which  the 
common-law  rules  were  constructed,  and  declare  all  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  to  be  purely  allodial.  The  abolition  of 
tenure  and  the  substitution  of  allodial  in  the  place  of 
feudal  ownership  have  worked  a  change  in  every  dept. 
of  the  law  concerning  land,  but  this  change  is  the  most 
radical  and  complete  in  the  following  general  branches  or 
subdivisions  of  the  system  :  escheat,  the  doctrine  of  seizin, 
inheritance,  the  liability  of  land  to  be  taken  for  debt,  and 
conveyancing,  which  last  branch  includes  mortgages,  land- 
contracts,  and  the  statutory  methods  of  registration  or  re- 
cording. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  practical  operation  and 
social  effects  of  the  law,  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  "  public- 
land  "  system  of  the  U.  S.  govt.  The  importance  of  this 
system  as  an  element  of  our  national  .development  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  O.  and  Miss,  valleys,  and  stretching  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  once  or  is  now  the  public  domain 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  U.  S.  is  therefore  the  source  of  title 
to  the  great  majority  of  private  owners  in  the  States  and 
Terrs,  which  have  been  formed  within  that  vast  area. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  general  state- 
ment. The  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  Mex.  private  grants  in  the  La. 
purchase,  in  Tex.,  in  Cal.,  and  in  some  other  States  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  were  protected  by  the  various  treaties  of 
cession,  so  that  the  present  owners  of  such  grants  do  not 
derive  their  tit'es  directly  from  the  U.  S.  A  few  of  the 
original  13  States,  claiming  to  be  proprietors  of  the  un- 
occupied soil  lying  west  of  their  boundaries,  had  granted 
some  portions  thereof  to  private  purchasers  before  they 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  nati9n  ;  and,  finally,  large 
gifts  of  the  public  lands  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
to  individual  States.  With  all  these  exceptions,  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  private  ownerships  in  the  States  occupying 
the  O.  and  Miss,  basins,  and  in  the  terr.  extending  to  the 
Pacific,  are  derived  from  the  national  govt.  as  the  first 
proprietor.  At  an  early  day  Cong,  adopted  an  exceedingly 


i  simple  and  beautiful  method  of  dividing  and  laying  out  the 
public  domain,  which,  with  a  few  local  changes,  has  been 
pursued  to  the  present  time.  The  following  are  the  general 
features  of  this  system  :  Certain  '•  prin.  meridians  "  and  par- 
allels of  lat.  are  first  carefully  established  by  astronomical 
measurement  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  "  base-lines." 
The  entire  domain  is  laid  out  into  squares  of  6  m.  on  each 
side  by  means  of  meridians  and  parallels  of  lat.  6  m.  apart. 


it  is  plain  that  the  land  would  thus  be  divided  into  contiguous 
ranges  each  6  m.  wide,  and  containing  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  tps.  according  to  its  length.  These  ranges  are 
numbered  in  order  I.,  II.,  III.,  etc.,  E.  and  W.  from  the 
"prin.  meridians,"  which  meridians  are  designated  by  par- 
ticular names.  The  tps.  in  each  range  are  also  numbered  in 
order  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  N.  and  S.  from  a  parallel  of  lat.  established 
as  a  "  base-line."  Thus,  taking  any  given  "  prin.  meridian," 
the  ranges  would  be  R.  I.  E.,  R.  II.  E.,  R.  I.  W.,  R.  II.  W., 
etc.,  and  in  each  of  these  ranges  the  tps.  would  be  T.  1  N., 
T.  2  N.,  T.  1  S.,  T.  2  S.,  etc.  A  tp.  is  divided  by  parallels 
of  lat.  and  Ion.  1  m.  apart  into  36  squares  called  "sec- 
tions," each  containing  1  square  m.,  or  640  acres, "  as  nearly 
as  may  be."  The  sections  in  every  tp.  are  numbered  from 
1  to  36,  always  commencing  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  tp. 
and  going  W.  from  1  to  6,  then  going  E.  from  7  to  12,  then 
W.  from  13  to  18,  and  so  on  alternately  to  No.  36,  which  is 
always  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  tp.  These  sections  are 
divided  into  "quarter  sections  "  half  a  m.  square,  and  con- 
taining 160  acres.  The  quarter  sections  are  sometimes  sub- 
divided into  halves  of  80  acres,  and  even  into  quarters  of  40 
acres.  This  system  of  measurement  is  so  simple  and  perfect 
that  not  only- may  the  smallest  subdivision  be  accurately 
described,  but  may  be  readily  found  and  located  from  the 
description.  Thus,  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  Section  7  in  Tp.  3, 

X.,  in  Range  4,  W.,  of  • Meridian,  describes  a  certain  160 

acres  of  land  without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  and  this  160 
acres  can  be  located  by  the  purchaser  without  any  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  The  statute  provides  means  for  correct- 
ing the  errors  which  result  from  the  "  convergency "  of 
meridians  as  they  run  northwardly,  and  also  special  modes 
for  surveying  lands  bordering  upon  rivers  and  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  of  the  ocean  ;  but  as  these  provisions  are  some- 
what complicated  and  technical,  and  do  not  affect  the 
general  features  of  the  system,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
their  explanation.  The  management  of  the  public  lands 
under  the  various  acts  of  Cong,  is  committed  to  a  bureau 
of  the  dept.  of  the  interior  called  the  general  land- office, 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  com.  Each  of  the  W.  States 
and  Terrs,  in  which  the  lands  are  situated  is  divided  into 
1  or  more  "dists.,"  and  in  every  dist.  is  established  a 
"land-office,"  with  2  officials,  a  "register"  and  a  "receiv- 
er ;"  and  if  any  public  lands  are  situated  in  States  where 
there  is  no  land  office,  entries  may  be  made  in  the  gener- 
al land-office.  The  prin.  duties  of  the  register  are  the 
supervision  of  sales  and  the  entry  and  location  of  tracts 
selected  by  purchasers  or  by  the  holcers  of  warrants  and 
scrip.  All  payments  of  purchase-money  are  made  to  the 
receiver.  The  system  as  now  established  by  law,  and 
which  extends  generally  to  all  unappropriated  domain  ex- 
cept mining  and  saline  regions  and  the  portions  within  the 
limits  of  cities  and  villages,  contemplates  public  and  private 
sales,  the  pre-emption  of  tracts  by  actual  settlers,  and  the 
donation  of  homesteads.  The  general  price  fixed  for  pri- 
vate sale  and  for  the  minimum  at  public  sale  is  $1.25  per 
acre  ;  but  for  land  situated  in  tps.  alternating  with  those 
granted  to  railroads  the  price  is  $2.50  per  acre,  except  in 
the  case  of  such  lands  of  this  kind  as  were  put  into  market 
before  Jan.  1861,  the  price  of  which  has  been  reduced  to 
$1.25  per  acre.  No  sale  is  ever  made  upon  credit.  The 
purchaser  either  at  public  or  private  sale  must  pay  the 
price  immediately.  Upon  presenting  the  "  receiver's  "  re- 
ceipt for  this  payment  to  the  register,  that  officer  locates 
and  enters  the  land  in  the  purchaser's  name  by  its  range, 
tp.,  section,  and  quarter  section  numbers,  and  delivers  a 
certificate  of  such  location  and  entry.  This  certificate  con- 
fers an  equitable  title  which  is  recognized  and  protected 
by  the  courts.  The  legal  title  is  conveyed  by  a  "patent," 
which  is  issued  by  the  com.  of  the  land-office  in  the  name  of 
the  Pres.  Any  citizen,  or  foreigner  who  has  declared,  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  if  21  yrs.  of  age,  who  has- 
actually  settled  upon  an  unappropriated  quarter  section 
and  has  erected  a  dwelling-house  thereon,  acquires  a  right  of 
"pre-emption" — that  is,  he  acquires  the  right  to  purchase 
that  specific  160  acres  at  the  minimum  price,  although  he 
had  not  applied  to  the  dist.  office  or  located  the  tract 
before  his  settlement.  Finally,  such  an  actual  resident  is 
permitted  to  take  up,  without  payment  of  any  price  except 
certain  fees,  160  acres  of  public  land  as  a  homestead ;  and 
this  may  include  land  within  the  limits  of  grants  to  R.  R. 
cos.,  as  well  as  other  lands ;  but,  except  in  special  cases,  the 
patent  for  homestead  lands  will  not  be  issued  to  the  occu- 
pant until  he  has  resided  upon  the  land  for  a  period  of  5 
yrs.  He  may,  however,  obtain  title  before  the  expiration 
of  5  yrs.  by  paying  the  govt.  price  for  the  lands.  In  case  of 
his  death  before  the  5  yrs.  have  expired,  the  privilege  ex- 
tends to  his  heirs.  Any  person  who  has  settled  on  public 
lands  under  the  pre-emption  laws  may  change  his  filing  to 
a  homestead  entry,  and  the  time  for  perfecting  his  home- 
stead title  will  date  from  his  original  settlement.  In 
addition  to  its  sales  and  homestead  gjfts,  the  govt.  has  also 
adopted  the  policy  of  making  extensive  donations  to  others 
than  actua_l  occupants.  This  policy,  which  was  at  first  act- 
ed upon  with  caution  and  for  very  special  objects,  has  of 
late  yrs.  been  pursued  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  lands  have  been  recklessly  squan- 
dered, and  vast  amounts  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  who  hold  them  for  purposes  of  speculation. 
These  donations  have  been  made  in  2  forms:  (1)  of 
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specific  tracts,  ascertained  and  described  in  the  statute 
itself  :  and  (2)  of  scrip  and  warrants,  which  are  written 
instruments  issued  by  the  govt.  entitling  the  holder  to  a 
designated  number  of  acres,  which  may  be  located  by  him 
out  of  any  lands  remaining  unappropriated.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  the  cessions  made  to  various  W.  and  S.  States  for 
educational  and  other  purposes,  and  the  grants  made  to 
R  R  •  of  the  latter  are  the  military-bounty  warrants  issued 
to  soldiers  and  sailors  on  account  of  services  during  war, 
and  the  scrip  which  was  a  few  yrs.  ago  distributed  in  pro- 
portional quantities  among  all  the  States  for  the  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  schools  and  colls.  The  R.  R.  grants 
have  generally  conveyed  to  the  corporations  the  alternate 
tps.  lying  on  both  sides  of  their  projected  routes,  and 
as  these  routes,  excepting  the  Pacific  roads,  usually  run 
through  regions  at  least  partially  settled  and  improved, 
the  lands  thus  alienated  have  always  been  valuable  and  of 
a  character  that  would  most  readily  have  found  a  market. 
Military-bounty  warrants  and  agricultural  scrip  before  loca- 
tion simply  represent  a  right  to  obtain  the  designated 
amounts  of  land ;  they  do  not  confer  even  an  equitable 
title  to  any  specific  tracts,  but  are  merely  things  in  action. 
Upon  the  presentation  of  a  warrant  or  scrip  to  a  register 
the  number  of  acres  called  for  are  selected,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  location  and  entry  is  issued,  which  is  consummated 
by  a  patent  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  purchase.  The  original 
policy  of  the  general  govt.  was  well  adapted  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  large  tracts  in  the  hands  of  single  owners. 
To  this  end  the  statutes  provide  that  at  public  sales  the 
land  must  be  offered  in  quarter  sections,  at  private  sales 
in  sections  or  their  subdivisions ;  that  no  person  can  obtain 
a  pre-emptive  right  who  already  owns  320  acres  ;  and  that 
the  right  of  pre-emption  cannot  be  exercised  more  than 
once.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
restrictions  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  ex- 
tensive donations  to  R.  R.  cos.  and  the  enormous  issue 
of  bounty  warrants  and  land  scrip.  But  as  from  time  to 
time  there  has  been  complaint  that  individuals  or  bodies-of 
men  were  making  extensive  inclosures  of  public  lauds, 
without  proceeding  in  good  faith  to  acquire  title  in  the 
modes  prescribed  by  the  land-laws,  all  such  inclosures  have 
been  declared  unlawful,  and  are  prohibited. 

As  a  preliminary  or  introduction  to  an  explanation  of  the 
practical  operation  of  this  Amer.  theory  of  land-ownership, 
I  insert  a  table  of  exceedingly  interesting  facts  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  census  of  1880.  It  contains  for  each  State  the 
number  of  farms,  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  of  un- 
improved land  therein,  the  average  size  of  these  farms,  and 
the  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  private 
owners.  The  true  value  of  the  latter  item  would  probably 
be  at  least  one  half  greater.  The  census  returns  do  not 
furnish  the  total  number  of  private  ownerships  occupied 
and  used  for  manufacturing  and  business  purposes,  for 
dwellings,  and  the  like,  nor  the  amount  or  value  or  the 
public  domain  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  present  the  complete  results  of  the 
national  land-system,  its  necessary  and  beneficent  effects 
are  clearly  and  sufficiently  illustrated  by  subjoined  statistics 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  property : 

Table  of  Farms  in  the  U.  S.,  ivith  (fie  Amount  of  (heir  Improved 
and  Unimproved  Land,  and  their  Average  Size — compiled 
from  the  Census  Returns  of  1880. 
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Colorado  
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Illinois  
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Indiana  
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Kentucky  
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Louisiana  
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157,609 
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Oregon  
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
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This  table  exhibits  at  one  view,  more  clearly  than  can  be 
done  by  any  commentary,  the  surprising  results  of  a  free 
ownership  and  commerce  in  lands— results  which  are  iden- 
tified with  our  material  development,  the  stability  of  our 
political  insts.,  and  our  very  national  life.  It  appears 
that  in  1880  there  were  throughout  all  the  States  and  Terrs. 
4,008,907  separate  farms.  (The  census  also  shows  that 
the  farmers  and  planters  were  4,225,945.)  This  enormous 
number  does  not  include  town  and  city  lots  for  dwellings, 
tracts  devoted  to  mining,  manufacturing,  arid  business, 
nor  any  other  lands  not  exclusively  agricultural.  With  very 
few  exceptions  these  farms  are  all  owned  in  fee  (either 
legally  or  equitably)  by  their  occupants.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portional part  of  them  is  held  by  lessees,  while  a  very  few 
comparatively  are  possessed  by  life-tenants.  The  average 
size  throughout  the  whole  country  is  134  acres.  By  far  the 
largest  average  is  found  in  Cal.,  402  acres ;  the  smallest 
among  the  States  occur  in  Conn.,  80;  R.  I..  83;  N.  J.,  85; 
among  the  Terrs.,  in  Ut.,  69.  The  average  through  the  S. 
States  is  somewhat  greater  than  through  the  N.,  but  the 
difference  in  this  respect  is  less  than  it  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be.  Ala.,  139  ;  Ark.,  128  ;  Ga.,  188;  Miss.,  156  ; 
S.  C.,  143;  Tenn.,  125;  may  be  contrasted  with  Wis.,  114; 
Vt.,  137;  Or.,  260;  N.  H.,  116;  Mich.,  90;  Minn.,  145; 
111.,  184;  N.  Y.,  99.  The  census  discloses  in  this  connection 
another  very  important  fact,  which  demonstrates  the  irre- 
sistible workings  of  our  free  system.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  m  the  N.  and  W.  States,  especially  in  the 
oldest  and  most  populous,  the  size  of  individual  farms  was 
gradually  increasing  ;  that  smaller  estates  were  absorbed 
in  the  greater ;  and  that  the  number  of  separate  ownerships 
was  thus  growing  less  as  the  rich  and  prosperous  became 
richer  and  the  poor  and  unsuccessful  were  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb to  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  The  tables  tell  a 
very  different  story.  In  every  State,  v/ith  6  exceptions,  the 
average  size  of  farms  has  decreased  or  remained  the  same 
during  the  period  between  1870  and  1880.  The  exceptional 
6  are  Col.,  where  there  has  been  an  increase  from  184  to 
259;  Kan.,  from  148  to  155;  Me.,  from  98  to  102;  Minn., 
from  139  to  145  ;  Nev.,  from  201  to  378 ;  Vt.,  from  134  to  137. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  increase  is  inconsiderable.  In  2 
States  only  has  the  average  remained  the  same,  la.  (134 
acres)  and  Wis.  (114  acres).  In  all  the  other  States  there 
has  been  a  decrease.  In  6  of  the  Terrs,  there  has  been 
an  increase,  and  in  some  cases  the  increase  is  a  large  one, 
owing  to  the  taking  up  of  extensive  tracts  of  public  lands. 
Thus,  in  Ari.,  there  has  been  an  increase  from  127  to  177 
acres  ;  in  Dak.,  from  176  to  218 ;  in  Mont.,  from  164  to  267; 
in  Ut.,  from  30  to  69 ;  in  Wash.,  from  208  to  216  ;  in  Wyo., 
from  25  to  272.  The  decrease  has  been  the  greatest  through- 
out the  S.  States,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  the  plan- 
tations into  smaller  holdings  by  sale  and  otherwise.  The 
following  are  the  averages  in  many  of  these  States  for  the 
yrs.  1860,  1870,  and  1880 :  Va.,  324,  246,  167 ;  N.  C.,  316,  212, 
142 ;  S.  C.,  488,  233,  143 ;  Ga.,  430,  338,  188 ;  Fla.,  444,  232, 
141 ;  Ala.,  346,  222,  139 ;  Miss.,  370,  193,  156;  La.,  636,  247,  171 ; 
Tex.,  591,  301,  208;  Ky.,  211,  158,  129;  Tenn.,  251,  166,  125. 
Some  other  examples  of  this  decrease  between  1870  and 
1880  are  :  Mass.,  103,  87;  Conn.,  93,  80;  N.  Y.,  103.  99;  N.  J., 
98,  85  ;  Pa.,  103,  93  ;  Md.,  167,  126 ;  O.,  Ill,  99  ;  Ind.,  112,  105  ; 
III.,  128, 124  ;  Mich,  101,  90 ;  Mo.,  146,  129  ;  Ark.,  154,  128 ;  Cal., 
482,  462  ;  Or.,  315,  260.  The  changes  in  the  S.  States  within 
20  yrs.  have  been  most  surprising,  and  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  that  part  of  the  country  has  been  rapidly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  N.  States.  This  rapid  division  of  the  great 
landed  estates  of  the  S.  among  a  largely  increased  number 
of  owners  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  results  that  could 
have  happened  to  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  S. 
and  the  development  of  its  great  material  resources,  and  to 
promote  community  of  interest  between  this  and  other 
portions  of  the  U.  And  the  statistics  above  given  show  as 
to  the  whole  country  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  of 
wealth  to  accumulate  and  retain,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  opportunities  offered  by  Congressional  grants  to  mere 
speculative  investments,  the  social  and  commercial  law  of 
free  exchange  has  thus  far  proved  irresistible  in  its  oper- 
ation ;  the  tendency  to  multiplication  of  owners  and  dim- 
inution of  estates  has  not  been  overcome,  and  it  probably 
cannot  be  overcome  until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
customs  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  Amer.  people  or  in 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  effect  of  this  free  system  of  land  ownership  and 
transfer  upon  the  business  and  social  activities,  the  habits 
of  thought,  and  general  plan  of  life  of  the  Amer.  people, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  the  opinion  of  many  foreign 
statesmen,  among  whom  was  Macaulay,  the  vast  supplies  of 
virgin  soil  op_en  to  cultivation,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  acquired,  have  been  the  chief  elements  of  security 
to  our  political  insfs.  Without  accepting  these  extreme 
opinions,  it  is  certain  that  the  democratic  rep.  principles  of 
our  govt.,  and  the  theory  of  our  land-law  and  ownership, 
mutually  correlate  and  support  each  other ;  both  are  essen- 
tial to  our  conception  of  a  free,  self-governing  people  and 
to  the  organization  of  a  free  society.  The  feudal  customs 
of  entailing  inheritances,  of  accumulating  vast  estates,  and 
retaining  them  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same 
families,  of  granting  peculiar  privileges  to  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  of  withdrawing  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  from  active  commerce,  would  long  ago  have  arrest- 
ed the  national  development,  and  would  probably  have 
undermined  and  overthrown  our  democratic  insts.  In 
describing  the  practical  operations  of  the  system,  the 
first  important  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  fact  that  land 
has  been  brought  within  the  domain  of  commerce,  and,  as 
far  as  is  possible  from  its  physical  nature,  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  personal  property.  This  result  is  produced  by  the 
law  and  the  popular  habits  of  thought  working  upon  each 
other.  There  is  no  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  family 
estates  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  or  social  superiority 
which  real  property  confers  upon  its  possessor.  No  such 
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E re-eminence  and  superiority  exist.  There  is  no  worship  of 
mda«land.  It  is  regarded  like  chattels,  as  a  commodity 
merely.  It  is  bought  and  used  as  a  means  of  production  or 
of  habitation  or  of  speculation,  but  most  owners  are  ready 
to  sell  at  a  profit.  It  is  seldom  that  a  farmer  or  a  house- 
holder can  be  found  who  is  not  willing  to  dispose  of  his 
estate  if  he  can  gain  thereby  a  reasonable  advance  upon 
his  investment.  This  assimilation  of  land  to  chattels,  this 
mode  of  treating  it  as  an  article  of  commerce,  produces  the 
utmost  activity  among  the  people  themselves  ;  it  prevents 
stagnation  :  it  affords  constant  opportunities  for  individuals 
to  change  their  residence  in  order  to  improve  their  personal, 
domestic,  or  social  condition.  No  communities  or  persons 
are  rooted  to  the  soil ;  everything  Is  life,  change,  improve- 
ment, or  at  least  the  desire  and  anticipation  of  improve- 
ment. This  is  a  picture  of  society  which  many  Eng.  writers, 
under  the  influence  of  feudal  and  aristocratic  notions,  have 
severely  criticised  and  harshly  condemned  ;  but  every  in- 
telligent Arner.  knows  that  this  very  social  condition  has 
developed  and  contained  the  freedom,  enterprise,  and 
energy  which  subdued  the  wide  domains  of  the  Miss.  Valley 
and  the  Pacific  slope  to  civilization,  and  within  the  period 
of  50  yrs.  built  up  populous  commonwealths  out  of  an  un- 
broken wilderness.  It  should  be  particularly  remarked  that 
the  freedom  in  the  commerce  of  lands,  and  the  absence  of 
any  tendency  to  their  accumulation  in  families,  which 
characterize  the  Amer.  social  life,  are  not  the  results  of  any 
compulsory  enactment  or  legal  necessity.  We  have  no  law, 
as  in  Pr.,  restraining  the  owner  in  the  disposition  of  his 
property  and  compelling  the  equal  distribution  of  his  land 
among  his  heirs.  The  great  family  estates  in  Eng.,  handed 
down  from  father  to  eldest  son,  are  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  result  of  anc.  entails  nor  of  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture. They  are  invariably  created  and  preserved  by 
voluntary  family  settlements,  by  which  jfce  power  of 
alienation  may  be  suspended  during  lives  ff  being.  The 
same  law  prevails  in  every  State  of  the  U.,  with  the  single 
modification  in  some  of  them  that  the  suspension  must  be 
during  two  lives  in  being.  The  statutes,  however,  are  a 
dead  letter  so  far  as  they  have  produced  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  ownership  of  land.  The  national  habits  of 
thought  and  customs,  and  the  democratic  principles  which 
form  a  part  of  our  social  life,  are  opposed  to  the  withdrawal 
of  land  from  the  activities  of  trade  and  commerce.  These 
habits  and  principles  have  been  efficient  to  prevent  the 
evil,  which  has  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent  in  Eng. 
that  the  only  adequate  remedy  which  can  be  suggested  for 
it  by  the  most  thoughtful  economists  and  statesmen  is 
legislation  which  shall  deprive  owners  of  their  power  of 
free  disposition,  and  shall  prevent  the  creation  of  any 
partial  or  future  estates.  The  ease  and  frequency  of  trans- 
fer which  characterize  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  U.  S. 
is  a  remarkable  and  necessary  effect  of  our  land  system,  as 
is  also  the  enormous  number  of  owners.  The  statistics 
already  quoted  show  that  in  1880  there  were  4,008,907  farms, 
and  that  their  average  size  had  somewhat  decreased,  while 
their  aggregate  number  had  steadily  and  rapidly  increased, 
during  the  last  3  decades.  The  law  of  free  property  has 
wrought  t£e  same  result  in  the  ownership  of  laud  occupied 
and  used  for  all  other  purposes  besides  agricultural.  In 
G.  Brit,  a  very  few  hundred  thousand  persons  hold  the  fee 
of  the  entire  kingdom ;  the  millions  are  content  to  occupy 
the  soil  as  tenants  for  life  or  for  yrs. ;  no  one,  as  a  general 
rule,  acquires  an  absolute  title  by  ordinary  purchase  unless 
he  is  already  wealthy  and  wishes  to  enlarge  his  ancestral 
domain,  or  is  ambitious  to  found  a  family  which  shall  take 
its  place  among  the  landed  gentry.  In  the  U.  S.  a  widely 
different  sentiment  pervades  all  ranks  and  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Although  land  is  regarded  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
the  desire  to  obtain  its  absolute  ownership  is  widespread. 
Farmers,  merchants,  professional  men,  mechanics,  and 
even  the  common  laborers,  become  proprietors,  and  the 
number  of  landowners  multiplies  greatly  from  decade  to 
decade.  GEORGE  CHASE. 

Laporte'  City,  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  Wolf 
Creek,  40  m.  N.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  is  in  a  fine  agricultural 
country.  Pop.  1880,  1006. 

Lar'lraore,  R.  R.  June.,  Grand  Forks  co.,  Dak.,  29  m. 
W.  of  Grand  Forks.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Lassalle  (FERDINAND),  b.  at  Breslau  in  1823,  studied 
philology  and  philos.  in  his  native  city  and  in  Berlin,  and 
acquired  a  name  by  his  Die  Philosophic  Hfraldestos&nd.  System 
der  erworbenen  Bechte  ;  threw  himself  into  politics  1862,  and 
became  the  originator  and  leader  of  the  social-democratic 
movement  in  Ger.  He  is  the  author  of  Ueber  Verfassungs- 
wesen,  Arbetterprogramm,  Capital  vnd  Arbeit,  etc.  D.  at 
Geneva  Aug.  28,  1864,  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel. 

Laugli'liii  (JAMES  LAWRENCE),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Deerfield,  O., 
in  1850,  grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  in  1873 ;  was  appointed 
teacher  of  political  economy  at  Harvard  in  1878,  and  assist- 
ant prof,  in  1883.  He  has  pub.  Essays  on  Anglo-Saxon  Law, 
a  new  annotated  ed.  of  Mill's  Political  Economy,  and  numer- 
ous contributions  to  scientific  papers. 

Law  Forms.    See  page  1552. 

Laz'ams  (EMMA),  b.  in  the  city  of  N.  T.  July  22,  1849 ; 
pub.  her  first  vol.  of  poems  in  1866,  the  second,  Admetus  and 
other  Poems,  in  1871 ;  a  prose  work,  Alide :  An  Episode  of 
Goethe's  Life,  in  1874  ;  a  vol.  of  translations  from  Heine  in 
1881 ;  Songs  of  a  Semite  in  1882,  etc. 

LeVanon,  city,  on  R.  R.,  St.  Clair  co.,  HI.,  24  m.  E.  of 
St.  Louis,  is  the  seat  of  McKendree  Coll.  (Meth.),  and  is  a 
summer  resort  for  St.  Louis.  Pop.  1880, 1924. 

Leeto'nla,  R.  R.  June.,  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  65  m.  N.  \V. 
of  Pittsburg,  has  several  blast  furnarces,  extensive  coal 
mines  and  coke  ovens,  etc.  Pop.  1870, 1200 ;  1880,  2552. 

lie'hijjh  University,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Asa  Packer  of  Mauch  Chunk,  is  at  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
includes  the  school  of  general  lit.  and  the  school  of  technol- 
ogy. The  univ.  has  magnificent  buildings,  and  on  account  of 
its  location  has  unusual  facilities  for  combining  practical 


and  theoretical  instruction.  Instruction  is  free  to  young  men 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  its 
founder,  who,  in  addition  to  gifts  made  during  his  lifetime, 

left  $1, 500,000  to  the  univ.  and  $500,000  to  the  library,  which 
contains  over  40,000  vols. 

Les'lle,  on  R.  R.,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  24m.  S.  of  Lansing, 

has  6  magnetic  artesian  wells  of  great  flow,  several  steam 
mills,  etc.  Pop.  1880, 1113. 

Le  Sueur,  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn.,  on  R.  R.  and  Minn. 
River,  65  m.  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  1880, 1414. 

Lew'lsburgli,  cap.  of  Greenbrier  co.,  W.  Va.,  4  m.  N. 
of  Chesapeake  and  p.  R.  R.,  and  9  m.  from  Greenbrier  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  is  in  a  fine  blue-grass  country.  Pop.  1870, 
875  :  1880,  985. 

Libraries.  The  number  of  L.  in  the  U.  S.  returned  as 
containing  10,000  vols.  or  upward  was  408,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880.  The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  L.  of 
the  world  known  to  contain  100,000  vols.  or  upward  at  the 

latest  dates.  The  figures  given  are  for  1880-82,  except  for  the 
L.  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  corrected  to  Jan.  1, 1884. 

City.                                             Library.  Volume.. 

Aix,  France Mejames  150,000 

Albany,  U.S.  A X.  Y.  State 116.000 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands .  University 100,000 

Athens,  Greece University 150,000 

Augsburg,  Germany Royal  and  City 150,000 

Bamberg,  Germany Royal 135,000 

Bale,  Switzerland Public  University 120,000 

Berlin,  Germany Royal 750,000 

University 200,000 

Besanc,on,  France City 130,000 

Birmingham,  England Free 100,000 

Bologna,  Italy University 160,000 

"  Communal 120,000 

Bon,  Germany University 250,000 

Bordeaux,  France City 190.000 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Public 391.338 

Athenaeum 122,000 

Bremen,  Germany City 100,000 

Breslau,  Germany Royal  and  University —  350,000 

City 200.000 

Bruges,  Belgium Public 100,000 

Brussels,  Belgium Royal 350.000 

Buda-Pesth,  Austria National 400,000 

"  University 186,000 

Cambridge,  England University 200,000 

Cambridge,  U.  S.  A Harvard  College 259,000 

Carlsruhe,  Germany Grand  Ducal 134,400 

Cassel,  Germany National 165,000 

Christiania,  Norway.  ....  University 230,000 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A Public 122,930 

Copenhagen,  Denmark — Royal 482,000 

....University 250,000 

Cracow,  Austria University 201,831 

Darmstadt,  Germany Grand  Ducal 450,000 

Dorpat,  Russia University 143,500 

Douai,  France Public 100,000 

Dresden,  Germany Royal  Public 450,000 

Dublin,  Ireland Trinity  College 192,000 

Edinburgh,  Scotland Faculty  of  Advocates  —  265.000 

University 140,000 

Erlangen,  Germany University 147,000 

Ferrara,  Italy Communal 100,000 

Florence,  Italy Marucellian 136,500 

"  National 400,000 

Frankfort,  Germany City 150,000 

Freiburg,  Germany University 270,000 

Geneva,  Switzerland Public 110,000 

Genoa,  Italy University 116,492 

Ghent,  Belgium University 250,000 

Giessen,  Germany University 160.000 

Glasgow,  Scotland University 125,000 

Gotha,  Germany Ducal 245,000 

Gottingen,  Germany Royal  University 400,000 

Graz,  Austria University 120,000 

Greifswald,  Germany Royal  University. .  120.000 

Grenoble,  France Grenoble 170.000 

Hague,  Netherlands Royal 200.000 

Halle,  Germany University 220.000 

Hamburg,  Germany City 350,000 

Hanover,  Germany Royal  Public 170,000 

Heidelberg,  Germany University 300,000 

Helsingf ors,  Russia University 140,000 

Jena,  Germany University 180,000 

Kieff,  Russia University 110,000 

Kiel,  Germany University 180,000 

KOnigsberg,  Germany Royal  and  University. . . .  184.000 

Leeds,  England Public 109,202 

Leipsic,  Germany City 100,000 

....University 400,000 

Leyden,  Netherlands Academic 160,000 

Liege,  Belgium University 105,746 

Lisbon,  Portugal National 200,000 

Liverpool,  England Public 115,691 

London,  England British  Museum 1,500.000 

"  University  College 100,000 

Louvain,  Belgium University 250,000 

Lubeck,  Germany City 100,000 

Lund,  Sweden University 120.000 

Lyons,  France City 120,000 

Madrid,  Spain National 400,000 

Manchester,  England Free  Public 150,000 

Marburg,  Germany University 140,000 

Meiningen,  Germany Ducal  Public 160,000 

Melbourne,  Australia Public 111,644 

Mentz,  Germany City 150.000 

Mexico,  Mexico.  National 100.000 

Milan,  Italy Ambrosian 164,400 

"  National  Brera 162.123 

Modena,  Italy Esti 100,000 
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Moscow,  Russia — 
Munich,  Germany. 

Munster,  Germany 

Nantes,  France 

Naples,  Italy.... 


New  Haven,  U.  S.  A.. 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.... 


Paris,  France — 


150.800 
275,000 
150,000 
150,000 


Kouen,  France 

Rostock,  Germany...  . 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


Stockholm,  Sweden  . . . 
Strasbourg,  Germany.. 
Stuttgart,  Germany  — 
Troyes,  France . 


.   University 1(0,000 

..Public  Museum 300,000 

Royal,  incl.  pamphlets...  800,000 

. . University 322,?00 

. .  Royal  Paul . 

..Library 

..National 

..University 

..Braneaccian 

..Yale  College 125,000 

Astor                        192,547 

.'  .'Mercantile  .'.'.V mm*) 

Oldenburg,  Germany Grand  Ducal 100,000 

Oporto,  Portugal Public  Municipal 100,000 

Ottawa,  Canada Parliament 1W.OOU 

Oxford,  England Bodleian 400,000 

Padua,  Italy University 168,240 

Palermo,  Italy  National.  10,000 

» Communal 140,941 

:ASSaf::':::::::::.":i:'aoo;ooo 

St.  Genevieve 120,000 

.Sorbonne 125,000 

.Mazarin 150,000 

.Institute 100,000 

Parma,  Italy. Royal  Public 218,995 

Pavia,  Italy University 185,000 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A Library  Company 112,000 

"      Mercantile 141,000 

Pisa  Italy         Royal  University 120,000 

Prague,  Bohemia National  Museum 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil Royal 

Rome.Italy Vatican 

Casanata 130,000 

»       «  Victor  Emmanuel 300,000 

..Public 122,500 

..University 140,000 

. .  Imperial  Public 1,000,000 

..Academy  of  Sciences 150,000 

.  .University 138,677 

..Royal 250,000 

.  .University 513,000 

.  .Royal  Public 425,000 

..Communal 120,000 

Tubingen,  Germany University 235,000 

Turin,  Italy University 240,000 

»         »     National 170,000 

Upsala,  Sweden  University 220,000 

Utrecht,  Netherlands University 150,000 

Venice,  Italy St.  Mark's 260,000 

Verona,  Italy Communal  Archives 124,300 

Vicenza,  Italy Bertolian 105,000 

Vienna,  Austria Imperial  Public 440,000 

"       University 271,970 

Washington,  U.  S.  A Library  of  Congress 396,788 

Weimar.  Germany, Grand  Ducal 180,000 

Wiesbaden,  Germany Royal  National 100,000 

Wolfenbuttel,  Germany. ..Brunswick  Ducal 300,000 

Wurzburg,  Germany University 250,000 

Zurich,  Switzerland City 100,000 

A.  R.  SPOFFOED. 

Llnds'borg,  city,  McPherson  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Smoky  Hill  River,  21  m.  S.  of  Salina.  Pop.  1880,  466. 

Lts'boii,  cap.  of  Ransom  co..  Dak.,  on  Sheyenne  River 
and  Fargo  and  S.  W.  branch  of  N.  Pacific  R.  R.,  56  m.  S.  W. 
of  Fargo.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Llt'iz,  on  R.  R.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  8m.  N.  of  Lancaster, 
has  a  celebrated  Moravian  school,  Litiz  Acad.  for  boys,  and 
another,  Linden  Hall,  for  young  women,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Sunnyside  Coll.  for  ladies.  L.  was  founded  in  1756  by  the 
Moravians.  Pop.  1880,  1113. 

Little  Falls,  cap.  of  Morrison  co.,  Minn.,  R.  R.  June.,  on 
E.  bank  of  Miss.  River,  107  m.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  1880, 
508. 

Llt'urgy  (from  the  Gr.,  "  a  public  service  ")  means,  in  a 
general  sense,  any  prescribed  form  of  public  worship,  and,  in 
a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  sense,  that  form  which  was  pe- 
culiar tp  the  first  Chr.  congregation.  Although  there  are 
many  differences  in  the  many  L.  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  former  ages,  yet  there  is  a  similarity  between  them 
which  enables  us  to  trace  them  all  back  to  a  few  sources. 
There  are  5  families :  (1)  That  of  St.  James  or  Jerusalem  ; 
(2)  of  St.  Mark  or  Alexandria ;  (3)  of  St.  Thaddeus  or  the  E.; 
(4)  of  St.  Peter  or  Rome ;  (5)  of  St.  John  or  Ephesus,  and 
these  5  families  of  L.  suggest,  by  their  common  structure, 
a  common  origin.  (See  the  article  by  W.  F.  Brand,  in  «/.'« 
Univ.  Cyc.) 

Llv'lngston,  Gallatin  co.,  Mont. ,  on  Yellowstone  River 
and  N.  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  the  June,  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  R.  R. 
(Yellowstone  Park  branch).  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Livo'nia  Station,  on  R.  R.,  Livingston  co.,  N..  Y. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2705  ;  1880,  3119. 

Lodge  (HENRY  CABOT),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  1850, 
and  grad.  from  Harvard  law  school  in  1875 ;  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  pub.  lives  of  George  Cabot,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Daniel  Webster  f  Short  History  of  English  Col- 
onies, Studies  in  History,  etc.  • 

Lo'gan,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.  and  Bayes 
Eiver,  30  m.  from  Council  Bluffs,  has  excellent  water- power, 
limestone,  and  abundance  of  hard- wood  timber.  Pop.  1880, 
644. 

Logan,  city,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Cache  co.,  Ut.,  58  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Ugden.  Pop.  1870,  1757 ;  1880,  3396. 

Long  Branch  Village,  on  R.  R.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
80  m.  S.  of  N.  Y.  City,  is  a  noted  watering-place.  Pop.  1880, 
3833. 

Loo'mls  (LAFAYETTE  CHARLES),  A.  M.,M.  D.,  b.  July  7, 
1824,  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  grad.  from  Wesleyan  Univ.  in 
1844 ;  held  various  positions  as  teacher  of  science  in  various 


colls.,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  ii  pub.  lecturer  on  art.  He  pub. 
Mizpah  (1858),  Mental  Culture  0807),  Index  Guide  to'  Travel 
and  Art  Study  in  Europe  (1882),  etc. 

Loomls  (SILAS  LAWRENCE),  M.  D.,  b.  May  22,  1822,  at 
Coventry,  Conn.;  grad.  from  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  1844;  held 
various  positions  as  teacher  of  science  in  different  colls., 
and,  later  on,  other  positions  as  pres.  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. In  1878  he  discovered  a  process  and  invented 
machinery  for  producing  a  textile  fabric  from  palmetto  ;  in 

1880  he  invented  an  improvement  of    areometers,  etc.    He 
is  the  author  of  Normal  Arithmetic  (1859),  Analytical  Arith- 
metic (1860),  etc. 

Lo'raln,  R.  R.  June.,  Lorain  Co.,  O.,  26  m.  W.  of  Cleve- 
land. Pop.  1880,  1595. 

Lotze  (HERMANN  RUDOLF),  b.  at  Bautzen,  in  Sax.,  May  21, 
1817;  studied  med.,  natural  science,  and  metaphysics ;  was  ap- 
pointed prof,  of  mental  philos.  at  Gottingen  in  1844  ;  re- 
moved to  Berlin  in  1881,  and  d.  there  on  July  1,  same  yr. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  Ger.  in  the 
movement  aeainst  materialism  and  atheism.  Of  his  works — 
System  of  Philosophy,  Microcosmos,  etc.— none  have  as  yet 
been  translated  into  Eng. 

Lou'donville,  Ashland  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  Black  Fork 
of  Mohican  River,  18m.  S.  E.  of  Mansfield.  Pop.  1870,  811 ; 
1880,  1497. 

Liove'laiid,  on  R.  R.,  Larimer  co.,  Col.,  75  m.  N.  of  Den- 
ver. Pop.  1880,  236  ;  1883  about  750. 

Low  (SETH),  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1850,  and  grad. 
from  Columbia  Coll.;  travelled;  entered  upon  a  business 
career ;  became  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Brooklyn  in 

1881  and  re-elected  in  1883. 

Lud'low,  on  R.  R.,  Windsor  co.,Vt.  25m.  E.  of  Rutland, 
has  an  acad.,  scythe-stone  manufactories,  etc.  Pop.  1880, 
1179. 

Lu'llng,  Caldwell  co.,  Tex.,  on  Galveston,  Harrisburg- 
and  San  Antonio  R.  R.,  158  m.  W.  of  Houston.  Pop.  1880, 1114. 

Luray'  Cavern,  in  Page  co.,  Va.,  1  m.  W.  of  the  v.  of 
Luray,  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.;  was  discovered  on 
Aug.  13,  1878.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  the  cavern, 
with  its  innumerable  chambers,  often  arranged  in  tiers,  is 
about  100  acres,  of  which,  however,  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  is  as  yet  fully  explored  ;  but  such  parts  as  have 
been  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Luray  Cave  Co.  are  now 
illuminated  by  electric  lamps,  and  the  effect  of  the  stalac- 
titic  display  exceeds  that  of  any  other  cave  known.  The 
temperature  is  uniformly  54°  Fahr.,  the  same  as  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  and  the  air  is  very  pure.  The  cavern 
has  no  streams  or  true  springs,  but  numerous  basins,  vary- 
ing in  compass  and  depth,  with  very  pure  water,  but  desti- 
tute of  life. 

Ly'man  (THEODORE),  b.  Aug.  23, 1833,  at  Walthara,  Mass., 
and  grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  in  1855  ;  studied  zool.  and  geol. 
under  Louis  Agassiz  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and 
in  Europe  ;  served  in  the  war  as  lieut.-col.;  was  in  1865  ap- 

Eointed  com.  of  inland  fisheries  of  Mass.,  and  instituted  the 
rst  scientific  experiments  in  fish-culture  undertaken  by 
any  State.  He  wrote  Ophimoidea  of  the  Challenger  Expedi- 
tion (1882)  and  a  number  of  papers  on  the  radiata. 

I,  y 'ons,  city,  cap.  of  Rice  co.,  Kan.,  on  McPherson  branch 
of  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
McPherson.  Pop.  1880,  509. 

Lyr'lc  Po'etry.  While  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  can  be 
sung,  and  among  the  Gr.  they  were  in  fact  sung,  at  least  in 
part,  L.  P.  is  expressly  made  to  be  sung,  is  song  in  its  nature 
and  essence.  Epic  poetry  is  national,  general,  universal, 
like  hist.,  and  has  to  do  with  the  past.  L.  P.  is  subjective, 
and  forgets  the  past  in  the  love  or  hate  of  the  present  and 
in  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  future.  Epic  poetry  resembles 
sculpture,  while  L.  P.  is  more  like  music  ;  the  former  stands 
fixed  in  sublime  dignity  and  eternal  repose ;  the  latter  is 
ever  changing,  trembling,  thrilling. 
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Machl'as,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  at  head  of  nav. 
of  Machias  River,  12  m.  from  its  mouth.  Lumbering  and 
ship-building  are  prin.  industries  here.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2525 ; 
1880,  2203. 

MacLeans'foorough,R,  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co., 
111.,  41  m.  N.  W.  of  Shawneetown.  Prin.  industry,  agricult- 
ure. Pop.  1870,  683 ;  1880,  1341. 

Macomb',  city,  cap.  of  McDonough  co.,  111.,  200  m. 
S.  W.  of  Chicago,  contains  the  McDonough  Normal  Coll. 
Pop.  1870,  2748  ;  1880,  3140. 

ITIa'con,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Noxubee  co.,  Miss.,  198  m.  N, 
of  Mobile,  has  one  of  the  finest  o.-hs.  in  the  State.  Pop.  1870, 
975 ;  1880,  2074. 

Mad'isoii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lake  co..  Dak.,  about  60  m. 
by  rail  N.  W.  of  Sioux  Falls.  Pop.  1880,  96;  since  1880 
largely  increased. 

Mad'isoiivillc,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Hopkins  co.,  Ky., 
38  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Henderson,  in  the  great  tobacco  dist. 
and  centre  of  large  coal  fields.  Pop.  1870,  1022;  1880,  1544. 

Mah'di,  El,  the  latest  prophet  of  Islam,  was  b.  at  Don- 
gola,  on  the  Nile,  between  the  third  and  fourth  cataract, 
close  by  the  Nubian  desert.  His  true  name  is  Mohammed 
Achmet,  and  he  is  said  to  have  pure  Arab  blood  in  his  veins. 
•He  studied  Mohammedan  theol.  at  Khartoum  and  Berber, 
and  soon  acquired  a  great  name  for  learning  and  holiness. 
In  1881  he  openly  announced  himself  to  be  the  Mahdi  fore- 
told by  Mohammed,  and  sent  messages  to  all  the  sheiks  ana 
fakirs  of  Egyptian  Soudan.  At  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and 
Mecca  he  was  laughed  at,  but  the  whole  Soudan  was  in  up- 
roar, and  it  was  evident  that  its  separation  from  Egypt  would 
be  the  first  result  of  the  movement.  The  grand  sheriff  of 
Mecca,  the  highest  of  the  high-priests  of  Islam,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  the  Mahdi  to  be  an  impostor ;  but  the 
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proclamation  had  no  effect  at  all.  Next  the  khedive  of 
Egypt  sent  out  an  expedition  against  tlie  Matidi,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hicks  Pasha,  an  Englishman.  It  came  to  an 
encounter  at  El  Obeid,  W.  of  the  White  Nile,  and  Hicks 
Pasha  and  his  army  were  not  simply  defeated,  but  complete- 
ly massacred.  At  that  moment  Eug.  felt  compelled  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  Jan.  28,  1885,  he  took  Khartoum,  and  Gen.  Gordon 
wa*  assassinated. 

Mal'verii,  K.  R.  June.,  Mills  co.,  la.,  28  m.  S.  E.  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  dist.  Pop.  1880,  748. 

Man'chester,  R.  I{.  junc.,  Washtenaw  c<».,  Mich.,  55m. 
W.  of  Detroit,  has  medicinal  springs  and  various  manufact- 
ures. Pop.  1880,  1156. 

Man'daii,  cap.  of  Morton  co.,  Dak.,  on  N.  Pacific  R.  R., 
5  m.  \V.  of  Bismarck,  has  extensive  cattle  trade.  Pop.  1880, 
239 :  1884  about  700. 

Man'derson  (CHARLES  F.),  b.  in  Phila.,  Pa.;  removed 
to  Canton,  O.,  1856  ;  became  city  solicitor  ;  entered  U.  army 
1861  as  capt.  in  19th  O.  regiment ;  served  through  the  war 
bravely,  and  became  brig.-geu.;  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
1869,  and  practised  law  ;  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  Jan.  31, 
1883. 

Maii'niiig  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  Aug.  1831 ; 
entered  the  office  of  the  Albany  Argus  as  an  apprentice  in 
1842,  and  rose  through  all  the  stages  of  the  service  till  he 
in  1865  became  associate  ed.,  and  in  1873  controlling  pro- 
prietor. At  the  same  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  pol- 
itics ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee since  1876,  and  was  appointed  sec.  of  treas.  in  1885  in 
the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Cleveland. 

Maiis'field,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  II.  and  Tioga  River, 
31  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  State  normal  school 
and  a  school  for  soldiers'  orphans.  Pop.  1870,  616 ;  1880, 
1611. 

Man'soii,  on  R.  R.,  Calhoun  co.,  la.,  18  m.  W.  of  Ft. 
Dodge.  Pop.  1880,  377. 

Ma'pletoii,  on  R.  R.,  Monona  co.,  la.,  about  40  m.  S.  E. 
of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  1880,  379. 

Mar'toii,  city,  on  R  R.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  55m. 
W.  of  Emporia.  Pop.  1880,  857. 

Marlon  C.  H.,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.,  85 
m.  \V.  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Pop.  1870,  968 ;  1880,  824. 

Marmler  (XAVIER),  b.  at  Pontarlier,  in  the  dept.  of 
Doubs,  Fr.,  June  24,  1809  ;  travelled  much  in  Ger.,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Hoi.,  Eng.,  and  Amer.,  and  attracted 
much  attention  by  his  sketches  from  the  various  countries 
he  visited ;  was  made  librarian  at  Sainte  Geneyieve  in  1846, 
and  member  of  the  acad.  in  1870.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are :  Lettres  sur  FAmeiiqne  (2  vols.,  1852),  En  Amerique 
et  en  Europe  (1859),  etc. 

Marsh/field,  on  R.  R.,  Wood  co.,  Wis.,  32  m.  N.  W.  of 
Stevens  Pt.  Pop.  1880,  669. 

Mar'tln  (JOHN  A.),  b.  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  Mar.  10, 1839  ; 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Brownsville 
Clipjwr,  where  he  became  foreman  and  local  ed.;  removed 
in  1857  to  Atchison,  Kan.;  bought  the  Squatter  Sovereign, 
changed  its  name  to  the  Daily  Champion,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  State  ;  served  in  the  war,  and 
returned  in  1865  as  brig.-  gen.  to  again  assume  control  of  his 
paper  ;  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  political  development 
of  Kan.,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Atchison  in  1865  and 
gov.  of  the  State  in  1884. 

Mar'tln's  Ferry,  Belmont  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  O. 
River,  about  3  m.  N.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va ,  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  glass,  iron,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  3819. 

Mascarene'  Isles  is  the  collective  name  of  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Fr.,  and  compris- 
ing Bourbon,  Rodrigues,  Mauritius,  etc. 

Mat'thews  (STANLEY),  b.  July  21, 1824,  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  grad.  in  1840  at  Kenyon  Coll.;  studied  law  and  began  to 
practise  in  Tenn.,  but  soon  returned  to  Cincinnati ;  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1851,  and  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1855  ;  was  appointed  U.  S. 
dist.  atty.  for  the  S.  dist.  of  O.  in  1858  ;  fought  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  C.  war ;  acted  as  counsel  before  the  elec- 
toral commission  in  1877 ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
in  the  same  yr.,  and  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  17.  S.  in  1881. 

May 'field,  city,  cap.  of  Graves  co.,  Ky.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Mayfield  Creek,  26  m.  S.  of  Paducab,  has  an  inst.,  flouring- 
mills,  woollen  mill,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  779  ;  1880,  1839. 

May'vllle,  on  R.  R.,  Traill  co.,  Dak.,  a  thriving  town, 
about  50  m.  N.  W.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Mechaii'lcsburg,  on  R.  R.,  Champaign  co.,  O.,  17m. 
N.  W.  of  Springfield.  Prin.  business,  farming,  dairying,  and 
stock-raising.  Pop.  1870,  940  ;  1880,  1522. 

Mecliaii'lcsvllle,  R.  R.  June.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  18 
m.  N.  E.  of  Schenectady,  has  manufactures  of  linen  thread. 
Pop.  1870,  1075  ;  1880,  1265. 

Med'ford,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Taylor  co.,  Wis.,  about  60  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Chippewa  Falls.  Pop.  1880, 1020. 

Med'Iclne  Lodge,  city,  cap.  of  Barber  co.,  Kan.,  on 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  about  60  m.  W.  of  Wellington.  Pop. 
1880.  373. 

Men'don,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  St.  Joseph 
River,  21  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Kalamazoo,  has  water-power  and 
manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  660;  1880,  854. 

Mepliistoph'eles  is  the  name  of  that  sneering  demon 
who  attends  Faust  in  the  old  legends.  In  mediaeval  demon- 
ology  he  was  one  of  the  7  chief  devils  and  the  second  of  the 
fallen  archangels.  In  Goethe's  drama  and  other  modern 
treatments  of  the  legend  he  is  identical  with  Satan. 

Mer'rlll,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Wis.,  47m.  N.  W. 
of  Junction  City.  Pop.  1880,  1336. 

ITIer'rimao,  on  R.  R.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  46  m.  by  rail  N. 
by  E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  tp.  1880.  2237. 

Messall'na  or  Messalltna  (VALERIA),  b.  in  Rome, 
23  A.  i>.,  was  a  daughter  of  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batus  and  Domitia  Lepida.  In  38  she  was  married  to  Clau- 
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dius,  who  became  emp.  in  41,  and  in  48  she  was  put  to  death. 
She  was  a  monster  of  profligacy  and  atrocity. 

Mey'ersdale,  R.  R.  June.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  113  m.  v  P.. 
of  Hittsburg.  Pop.  1880,  1423. 

Mi'lau,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co..  Mo.,  250  m.  N.  W. 
of  St.  Louis.  Prin.  business,  farming.  Pop.  1870,  319;  1880, 
1117. 

Miles  City,  cap.  of  Custer  co.,  Mont.,  on  N.  Pacific  R.R. 
and  Yellowstone  River,  at  junc.  of  Tongue  River.  Pop.  1880, 
629. 

Mll'ford,  on  R.  R.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  35  m.  N.  W.  of 
Detroit,  Pop.  18S>,  1251. 

Mtllbaiik,  R.  R.  June.,  an  important  town,  cap.  of  Grant 
co..  Dak.,  97  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Mil'ler,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hand  co..  Dak.,  a  thriving 
town,  78  m.  E.  of  Pierre,  which  is  on  R.  R.  and  the  Mo. 
River.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Mll'lersbnrgh,  R.  R.  junc..  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  on  Sus- 
quehanna  River,  26  m.  above  Uarrisburg.  Pop.  1870,  1518  ; 
1880.  1440. 

Mirierton,  R.  R.  junc.,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  92  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  N.  Y.  City,  has  important  manufactures  of  iron,  which 
is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1880,  600. 

Mlll'lngtou,  on  R.  R..  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  about  8  m.  S. 
of  Morristown.  Pop.  1880,  112. 

Mlii'aret  (from  the  Arab  menarah,  a  "lantern")  is  a 
slender  turret,  which  is  found  near  every  Mohammedan 
mosque.  It  corresponds  to  the  campanile  or  belfry  of  the 
Chr.  ch.  The  bell,  however,  being  a  chr.  device,  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Moslem  religion.  In  its  stead  the  blind  muezzin 
calls  by  his  chant  from  the  platform  of  the  M.  the  faithful 
to  prayer. 

Mliieo'la,  R.  R.  junc.,  Wood  co.,  Tex.,  103  m.  S.  E.  of 
Denison.  Pop.  1880,  1175. 

Mln'eral  Wool.  When  in  the  molten  state,  vitreous  or 
scoriaceous  substances  may  be  converted  into  fibres  by  the 
force  of  steam  or  air  under  pressure.  These  thread-like 
filaments  have  the  appearance  of  wool  or  cotton  ;  hence 
the  names  •'  mineral  wool "  or  "  silicate  cotton."  It  derives 
its  importance  from  being  a  non-conductor,  and  its  inde- 
structible character  makes  it  available  for  all  purposes  of 
insulation.  As  an  article  of  commercial  value  it  first  came 
into  use  in  1871,  in  which  yr.  it  was  produced  on  a  work- 
ing scale  at  Osnabriick,  Ger.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  now  pro- 
duced at  Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Stanhope,  N.  J. 

Mitch'ell,  important  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Davison  ro.. 
Dak.,  about  70  m.  N.  W.  of  Yankton  •  has  Meth.  coll.  Pop. 
18a\  320  ;  1884  about  3000. 

Mitchell,  R.  R.  junc.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.,  62  m.  N.  W. 
of  New  Albany,  is  engaged  in  the  produce  trade.  Pop.  1870, 
1087  ;  1880.  1439. 

Mitchell  (ISIDORE  HYACINTHE  MARIE  Louis  ROBERT),  b. 
at  Bayonne  May  21,  1839 ;  his  father  was  an  Englishman, 
his  mother  Sp.;  his  godfather  was  Don  Carlos,  and  at  his 
baptism  he  was  made  a  capt.  in  the  Carlist  army.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  journalism,  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
second  empire,  of  the  party  of  Emile  Ollivier;  bought  in 
1874  Le  Soir ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1876  and  re-elected,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Bonapartist  party  in  Fr. 

Ml'tre  designates  in  the  R.  Cath.  ch.  the  official  head- 
dress of  bps.  and  of  certain  abbots  and  other  dignitaries. 
It  has  2  points,  and  symbolizes  the  cloven  tongues  of  fipe 
which  sat  upon  the  apostles'  heads  at  the  Pentecostal  mir- 
acle. It  is  generally  made  of  the  richest  and  most  costly 
materials. 

Mobeetle,  cap.  of  Wheeler  co.,  Tex.,  in  the  "pan-han- 
dle "  or  N.  W.  part  of  the  State,  near  Ind.  Terr.  W.  boun- 
dary. Pop.  not  in  census. 

Monroe'  City,  R.  R.  junc.,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.,  30  m.  S.W. 
of  Quincy,  111.  Pop.  1870,  353  ;  1880,  640. 

Moiitalem'bert  (CHARLES  F.  R.,  COUNT  DE),  b.  in  Lond. 
May  29,  1810 ;  was  ed.  in  Paris,  and  became  in  1830,  together 
with  Lacordaire  and  Lamennais,  ed.  of  L'Avenlr,  a  demo- 
cratic paper.  The  disapproval  of  the  pope,  however,  caused 
him  to  retire  from  the  paper.  In  the  same  way  he  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  but  submitted 
after  its  proclamation.  D.  Mar.  13,  1870.  His  prin.  work  is 
The  Monks  of  the  Wat  (6  vols.),  translated  into  Eng.  1869. 

Montefio're  (SIR  MOSES),  b.  at  Leghorn  Oct.  26,  1784 ; 
came  early  to  Lond.,  where  he  engaged  successfully  in  busi- 
ness ,  served  the  offices  of  sheriff  of  Lond.  in  1837  and  high- 
sheriff  of  Kent  in  1846;  acquired  great  fame  for  his  mag- 
nificent charities  and  disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
Jewish  co-religionists ;  was  knighted  in  1837,  and  raised  to 
the  baronetcy  in  1846.  (See  his  Centennial  Biography,  1884.) 

Montevld'eo,  cap.  of  Chippewa  co.,  Minn.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Minn.  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa.  Pop.  1880,  862. 

Montezu'nia,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la., 
about  60  m.  E.  of  Des  Moines,  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agri- 
cultural section  and  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal  de- 
posits. Pop.  1870,  555  ;  1880,  921. 

Montgom'ery  City,  on  R.  R.,  Montgomery  co.,  Mo., 
82  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  a  coll.  and  a  public  library.  Pop. 
1880,  1165. 

Monticel'lo,  on  R.  R..  cap  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  24  m. 
N.  of  Port  Jervi?,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  912 ;  1880,  941. 

Moores'town,  on  R.  R.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  10  m.  E. 
of  Phila.,  Pa.  Pop.  1880,  1497. 

Moren'cl,  on  R.  R.,  Lenawee  CO.,  Mich.,  25  m.  S.  W.  of 
Adrian.  Prin.  business,  farming.  Pop.  1880, 1209. 

Mor'gantown,  cap.  of  Monongalia  co.,  W.  Va.,  100  m. 
S.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  State  univ.,  a  female  sem.,  and 
several  manufactories.  Pop.  1870,  797;  1880,745. 

Morgne  (Fr..  La  Morgue)  meant  originally  the  outer 
court  or  entry  of  a  prison,  but  came  to  be  applied  more 
especially  to  that  building  on  Q-uai  de  Marche  Neuf  in  Paris, 
where  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  unknovai  persons  found 
dead  are  exposed  for  identification.  From  that  inst.  the 
name  was  extended  to  similar  insts.  in  other  cities. 
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mor'rlson  (JOHN  I.),  b.  near  Chambersburg,  Pa  ,  in 
180(5 ;  became  a  teacher  at  15  ;  removed  to  Salem,.  Ind.,  in 
1824 ;  became  head  of  its  gram,  school  1825  :  grad.  in  1  yr. 
at  Miami  Univ.,  O.,  in  1828,  and  returned  to  Salem  school  as 
teacher;  became  a  leading  educator  in  S.  Ind.;  was  after- 
ward prof  of  math,  and  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  in  State  umv.;  be- 
came State  senator,  treasurer,  etc.  D.  1882 

mor'rlstown,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Hamblen  co.,  Tenn., 
42  m  N  E  of  Knoxville,  has  2  colls.,  extensive  quarries  of 
variegated  marble,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  1350. 

ITIort'maiii,  in  its  widest  sense,  mav  be  used  to  de- 
scribe any  property  the  owners  of  which  do  not  change,  and 
which  does  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  or  by  in- 
heritance. The  word,  however,  is  generally  used  ma 
narrower  sense,  and  is  applied  solely  to  the  landsof  the  en., 
of  religious  corporations,  and  pious  foundations.  1  he  Lat. 
expression,  manus  mortua  (Fr.,  mortmain,  Eng.,  dead 
hand  "),  which  occurs  in  pub.  docs,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century,  is  derived  either  from  the  fact  that  land 
owned  in  this  manner  was  inalienable  and,  figuratively 
speaking,  as  if  held  by  dead  hands,  or  from  the  fact  that 
persons  who  became  members  of  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations and  religious  communities  were  civilly  dead— that  is, 
were  regarded  in  the  law  as  dead. 

mound  City,  on  R.  R.,  Holt  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1880,  678. 

mounds'vllle,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  R.  R. 
and  the  O.  River,  11  m.  S.  of  Wheeling,  has  large  rolling 
mills  coal  banks,  and  an  immense  Ind.  mound.  Pop.  1870, 
1500;  1880,  1774. 

mountains  and  Rivers  of  the  World.  See 
chart  immediately  following. 

mount  Ayr,  on  R.  R.,  cap  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.,  about 
75  m.  S.  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  1870,  422  ;  1880,  1275. 

mount  Car'mel,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Wabash 
eo.,  111.,  on  Wabash  River,  134  m.  N.  E.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  1870, 
1640  ;  1880,  2047. 

mount  Carmel,  R.  R.  June.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa., 
has  important  coal  mines.  Pop.  1870,  1289  ;  1880,  2378. 

mount  Pleas'ant,  cap.  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich.,  on 
branch  of  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  is  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  lumber  trade.  Pop.  1880, 1115. 

mnnkaczy  (MICHAEL),  b.  at  Munkacz,  Hungary,  in 
1844  ;  studied  painting  in  Pesth,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Paris, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  last  place  in  1870.  Among  his 
most  celebrated  pictures  are  Condemned  to  Death,  The  War 
In  Hungary,  Milton  Dictating  Paradise  Lost,  etc. 

N. 

Nan'tlcoke,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  E.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  10  m.  W.  of  Wilkesbarre,  has  impor- 
tant coal  mines.  Pop.  1880,  3884. 

Na'ples,  Ont.  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  and  at  the  head  of 
Canandaigua  Lake,  has  an  acad.  and  is  in  a  fine  fruit-grow- 
ing section.  Pop.  1880, 1360. 

National  Cemeteries,  U.  S. : 

ALABAMA,  Mobile  (P.  O.,  Mobile). 

ARKANSAS,  Fayetteville  (P.  O.,  Fayetteville),  Ft.  Smith 
(P.  O.,  Ft.  Smith),  Little  Rock  (P.  O.,  Little  Rock). 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA,  Battle  Ground  (P.  O.,  Brightwood), 
Soldiers'  Home  (P.  O.,  Wash.). 

FLORIDA,  Barrancas  (P.  O.,  Warrington),  St.  Augustine 
(P.  O.,  St.  Augustine). 

GEORGIA,  Anderson ville  (P.  O.,  Andersonville),  Marietta 
(P.  O.,  Marietta). 

ILLINOIS,  Camp  Butler  (P.  O.,  Riverton),  Mound  City  (P.  O., 
Mound  City),  Quincy  (P.  O.,  Quincy),  Rock  Island  (P.  O., 
Rock  Island). 

INDIANA,  Crown  Hill  (P.  O.,  Indianapolis),  New  Albany 
(P.  O.,  New  Albany). 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  Ft.  Gibson  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Gibson). 

IOWA,  Keokuk  (P.  O.,  Keokuk). 

KANSAS,  Ft.  Leaven  worth  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Leaven  worth),  Ft. 
Scott  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Scott). 

KENTUCKY,  Camp  Nelson  (P.  O.,  Hanly),  Cave  Hill  (P.  O., 
Louisville),  Danville  (P.  O.,  Danville),  Lebanon  (P.  O., 
Lebanon),  Lexington  (P.  O.,  Lexington),  Mill  Springs  (P.  O., 
Somerset). 

LOUISIANA,  Alexandria  (P.  O.,  Pineville),  Baton  Rouge 
(P.  O.,  Baton  Rouge),  Chalmette  (P.  O.,  Arabi),  Port  Hudson 
(P.  O.,  Port  Hudson). 

MARYLAND,  Annapolis  (P.  O.,  Annapolis),  Antietam  (P.  O., 
Sharpsburgh),  London  Park  (P.  O.,  Carroll). 

MISSISSIPPI,  Corinth  (P.  O.,  Corinth),  Natchez  (P.  O.,  Nat- 
chez), Vicksburg  (P.  O.,  Vicksburg). 

MISSOURI,  Jefferson  Barracks  (P.  O.,  Jefferson  Barracks), 
Jefferson  City  (P.  O.,  Jefferson  City),  Springfield  (P.  O., 
Springfield). 

MONTANA,  Custer  Battlefield  (P.  O.,  Ft.  Custer). 

NEBRASKA,  Ft.  McPherson  (P.  O.,  Ft.  McPherson). 

NEW  JERSEY,  Beverly  (P.  O.,  Beverly),  Finn's  Point  (P.  O., 
Salem). 

NEW  YORK,  Cypress  Hills  (P.  O.,  E.  N.  Y.),  Woodlawn(P.  O., 
Elmira). 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  New  Berne  (P.  O.,  New  Berne),  Raleigh 
(P.  O.,  Raleigh),  Salisbury  (P.  O.,  Salisbury),  Wilmington 
(P.  O.,  Wilmington). 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Germantown  (P.  O.,  Germantown),  Get- 
tysburgh  (P.  O.,  Gettysburgh),  Phila.  (P.  O.,  Phila.). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Beaufort  (P.  O.,  Beaufort),  Florence 
(P.  O.,  Florence). 

TENNESSEE,  Chattanooga  (P.  O.,  Chattanooga),  Ft.  Donel- 
son  (P.  O.,  Dover),  Knoxville  (P.  O.,  Knoxville),  Memphis 
(P.  O.,  Cemetery  Station),  Nashville  (P.  O.,  Madison),  Pitts- 
burgh Landing  (P.  O.,  Hamburgh),  Stones  River  (P.  O., 
.Murfreesborough). 

VIRGINIA,  Alexandria  (P.  O.,  Alexandria),  Arlington  (P.  O., 
Georgetown,  D.  C.),  Ball's  Bluff  (P.  O.,  Leesburgh),  City 
Point  (P.  O.,  City  Point),  Cold  Harbor  (P.  O.,  Richmond), 


Culpeper  (P.  O.,  Culpeper),  Danville  (P.  O.,  Danville),  Ft, 
Harrison  (P.  O.,  Richmond),  Fredericksburgh  (P.  O.,  Freder- 
icksburgh),  Glendale  (P.  O.,  Glendale),  Hampton  (P.  O., 
Hampton),  Poplar  Grove  (P.  O.,  Petersburgh),  Richmond 
(P.  O.,  Richmond),  Seven  Pines  (P.  O.,  Richmond),  Staunton 
(P.  O.,  Staunton),  Winchester  (P.  O.,  Winchester),  Yorktown 
(P.  O.,  Yorktown). 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  Grafton  (P.  O.,  West  Graf  ton). 

MEXICO,  Mex.  (P.  O.,  City  of  Mex.,  Mex.). 

National  military  Home,  Dayton,  Montgomery  co  , 
O.,  has  an  admirable  hospital,  a  library  of  4000  vols.,  and  ex- 
tensive grounds — 600  acres. 

National  Stock  Yards,  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R. 
and  E.  bank  of  Miss.  River,  about  4  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

Naturalization  means  the  conferment  by  a  State  or 
nation  upon  an  alien  of  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil  and 
political,  which  are  vested  in  native-born  citizens  or  sub- 
jects ;  or  the  admission  of  an  alien  by  due  public  authority 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  is  effected  in  various  modes 
in  various  countries— either  by  letters-patent  of  the  sover- 
eign, as,  for  instance,  in  Rus.,or  by  special  legislative  act 
conferring  citizenship  upon  a  particular  individual,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Den.,  or  under  the  provisions  of  general  laws, 
which  establish  special  regulations  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  foreigners  upon  their  application,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  U.  S.  In  the  U.  S.  the  whole  power  of  legis- 
lation concerning  N.  is  vested  in  Cong,  by  a  clause  in  the 
U.  S.  const,  providing  that  "  Cong,  shall  have  power  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  rule  of  N."  The  prin.  provisions  of  the 
U.  S.  N.  laws  areas  follows:  The  alien  must  declare  on  oath 
before  a  circuit  or  dist.  court  of  the  U.  S.,  or  a  dist.  or 
supreme  court  of  the  Terrs.,  or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of 
the  States  having  common  law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and 
clerk,  2  yrs.,  at  least,  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  is  bond 
fide  his  intention  to  become-  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to 
renounce  forever  all  ajlegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name  to 
the  prince,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  the  alien  may  be 
at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  But  his  full  admission  to 
citizenship  cannot  take  place  until  he  has  resided  within 
the  U.  S.  for  the  continuous  term  of  5  yrs.  next  preceding 
his  admission,  and  1  yr.  at  least  within  the  State  or  Terr, 
where  the  court  is  held  to  which  he  makes  application.  At 
the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted,  he  must  declare 
on  oath  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above  mentioned 
that  he  will  support  the  const,  of  the  U.  S.,  and  that  he 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance 
to  every  foreign  power,  and  particularly  to  that  State  of 
which  he  was  before  a  citizen.  These  proceedings  are  duly 
recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  (See  the  comprehensive 
article  on  the  subject  revised  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIQHT, 
LL.D.,  in  ,/.'*  Univ.  Cyc.) 

Naval  "War  College,  established  by  order  of  the  sec. 
of  the  navy  Oct.  6,  1884.  The  prin.  building  on  Coaster's 
Harbor  Island,  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  been  assigned  to  its 
use.  A  course  of  study,  embracing  the  higher  professional 
branches,  has  been  arranged,  the  prin.  of  which  are  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  naval  warfare  and  international  law.  It  is 
designed  to  make  it  a  school  of  application  also,  where 
naval  officers  may  practically  apply  those  rules  the  theory 
of  which  they  have  acquired  at  the  Naval  Acad.  This  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  ordnance,  under  which  is  included 
the  manufacture  of  explosives,  the  use  of  torpedoes,  and 
the  management  of  torpedo-boats  ;  navigation,  nautical  as- 
tron.,  and  hydrography,  and  the  use  of  the  instruments 
belonging  to  those  branches  ;  and  the  practical  naval  tactics. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  W.  C.  will  be  the  formation  of  a 
naval  staff — a  corps  rendered  necessary  by  the  military  char- 
acter of  modern  naval  warfare.  S.  B.  LUCE. 

Navy  Yards  and  Shore  Stations,  U.  S. : 

NAVY  YARDS  :  Boston,  Mass. ;  League  Island,  Phila.,  Pa. ; 
Mare  Island,  Cal.;  New  York,  N.Y.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Washington,  D.  C. 

SHORE  STATIONS  :  Apprentice  Training  Station,  Coaster's 
Harbor  Island,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Naval  Acad., 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Naval  Asylum,  Phila.,  Pa.;  Naval  War  Coll.; 
Coaster's  Harbor  Island,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  New  London, 
Conn.;  Port  Royal,  Beaufort,  S.  C.  ;  Torpedo  Station,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Nece'dah,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.,  12  m.  N.  of  New 
Lisbon.  Pop.  1870,  944 ;  1880,  1475. 

Ne'llgh,  cap.  of  Antelope  co.,  Neb.,  on  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  K.  R.,  33  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  1880,  326. 

Nel'sonvllle,  Athens  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and  Hocking 
River,  60  m.  S.  E.  of  Columbus,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal 
region  of  O.  Pop.  1870,  1080 ;  1880,  3095. 

Neodesha',  city,  Wilson  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and  Verdi- 
gris River,  has  good  water-power.  Pop.  1880,  924. 

Neo'sho,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.,  315  m.  S.W. 
of  St.  Louis,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  S.  W.  lead  mines  of  the 
State.  Pop.  1870,  875 ;  1880,  1631. 

New'ark,  Newcastle  co..  Del.,  on  R.  R.,  39  m.  S.  W.  of 
Phila.,  Pa.,  is  the  seat  of  Del.  Coll.  and  Del.  Agricultural 
Coll.,  and  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  915 ;  1880,  1148. 

New  Hart'ford,  on  R.  R.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  29  m. 
N.  W.  of  tHartford.  Pop.  1880,  1670. 

New  Leb'anon,  on  R.  R.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
25  m.  S.  E.  of  Albany.  The  tp.  includes  Lebanon  Springs. 
Pop.  tp.  1870,  2124  ;  1880,  2245. 

New  Lex'lugton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  O.,  22  m. 
S.  W.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  1870,  953  ;  1880,  1357. 

New  mar'ket,  on  R.  R.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  38  m. 
S.  E.  of  Concord,  has  a  public  library,  several  cotton  mills, 
etc.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1987 ;  1880,  2368. 

New'port,  Jackson  co.,  Ark.,  83  m.  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock, 
is  on  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  and  S.  R.  R.,  at  June,  of  White  River 
Branch  R.  R.  to  Batesville.  Pop.  1880,  683. 

Newport.  R.  R.  June.,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  at  head  of  Lake 
Memphremagog.  Pop.  1880,  920. 

Newport  News,  Warwick  co.,  Va.,  a  terminus  of  the 
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Chesapeake  and  O.  R.  K.,  has  an  immense  grain- elevator 
with  all  modern  improvements  and  a  capacity  of  1,600,000 
bushels.  The  harbor  is  especially  fine  and  always  free  from 
ice.  The  largest  sea-going  vessels  can  come  directly  along- 
side the  elevator.  Pop.  dist.  1870,  733  ;  1880,  948. 

New  Rich'mond,  R.  R.  June  ,  St.  Croix  co.,  WSs.,  39 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  1880,  729. 

New'ton,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  111.,  53  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Gray ville,  which  is  on  Wabash  River.  Pop.  1880,  1168. 

New'towii,  on  R.  R.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  22  m.  N.  E.  of  Pa., 
has  a  boarding  school,  manufactures  of  agricultural  tools, 
etc.  Pop.  1870,  859  ;  1880,  1001. 

New'ville,  on  R.  R.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  30  m.  W.  of 
Harrisburg,  has  several  flour  mills  and  a  paper  mill.  Pop. 
1870,  907  ;  1880,  1547. 

Nich'olas ville,  on  R.  R.,  cap  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ky.,  12 
m.  S.  W.  of  Lexington,  has  an  acad.,  a  sem.,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  1870,  1089;  1880,  2303. 

Npko'mis,  Montgomery  co..  111.,  on  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.,  81  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  has  large  flouring  mills 
and  grain  elevators.  Pop.  1870,  893 ;  1880, 1062. 

Nor'folk,  R.  R.  June.,  Madison  co.,  Neb.,  on  Elkhorn 
River.  Pop.  1880,  547. 

TVorth  Bend,  Dodge  co..  Neb.,  on  U.  Pacific  R.  R.,  62  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Omaha.  Pop.  1880,  415. 

North  Clar'endon,  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  about  6  m.  S.  E. 
of  Warren.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

North'ford,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  Air  Line  Division 
of  N.  Y.,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  8  m.  N.  E.  of  New 
Haven.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

North  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.,  on  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  1  m.  N.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  not 
in  census. 

North  Man'chester,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  Hocka- 
num  River,  8  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford,  is  a  v.  in  the  very  im- 
portant manufacturing  tp.  of  Manchester.  Pop.  not  in 
census. 

North  Manchester,  R.  R.  June.,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  14 
m.  N.  E.  of  Wabash,  has  an  acad.  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  1880,  1585. 

North'port,  on  R.  R.  and  Northport  harbor,  an  arm  of 
L.  I.  Sound,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  thip-yards,  brick-yards, 
etc.  Pop.  1880,  1381. 

North  Spring'field,  R.R.  June.,  Greene  co.,  Mo.,  on 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.,  238m.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 
Pop.  1880,  994. 

North  um'berlaiid,  R.  R.  June.,  Northumberland  co., 
Pa.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  N.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna  River,  has  rolling-mill,  nail  factory,  large  furnace, 
etc.  Pop.  1870,  1788  ;  1880,  2293. 

North  Ver'non,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Jennings  co.,  Ind., 
72  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  large  acad.  and  a  variety  of 
manufactures.  Pop.  1870, 1758 ;  1880, 1842. 


O. 


Oak'land,  formerly  W.  Waterville,  R.  R.  June.,  Kenne- 
bec  co.,  Me.,  6  m.  S.  W.  of  WTaterville.  Pop.  1880,  754. 

Oak  Park,  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago  and  N.  W.  R.  R.,  8 
m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1880, 1888. 

Oca'la.  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Fla.,  41  m.  S.  by 
E.  of  Gainesville.  Pop.  1880,  803. 

Ocean  Grove,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J..  on  R.  R.  and  the 
sea-coast,  6  m.  S.  of  Long  Branch,  is  a  noted  watering-place. 
Pop.  1880,  620. 

Ode,  from  the  Gr.  &>$>},  a  "song,"  was  originally  used  by 
the  anc.  in  a  general  sense,  comprising  all  kinds  of  lyric 
poems,  while  in  modern  times  it  is  applied  more  specially  to 
lyric  pieces  of  a  more  dignified  character,  or  such  as  are  ex- 
pressive of  profound  feelings. 

Og'den,  R.  R.  June.,  Boone  co.,  la.,  51  m.  N.  W.  of  Des 
Moines.  Pop.  1880,  568. 

On'awa,  city,  cap.  of  Monona  co.,  la.,  on  la.  division 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  27  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Sioux  City. 
Prin.  business,  farming.  Pop.  1870,  478 ;  1880,  882. 

O'Neill,  city,  cap.  of  Holt  co.,  Neb.,  on  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  73  m.  N.  W.  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  1880,  57 ;  has 
largely  increased  since  that  date. 

Opelou'sas,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  St.  Land ry  Parish,  La.,  166 
m.  N.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  has  an  acad.  Pop.  1870,  1546; 
1880,  1676. 

Orange  Valley,  a  v.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  about  14  m.  W. 
of  N.  Y.  City.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Orlan'do,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Fla.,  near  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Orr'ville,  R.  R.  June.,  Wayne  co.,  O.,  is  in  a  fine  farming 
region.  Pop.  1870,  745  ;  1880,  1441. 

O'sage  Mission,  citj ,  on  R.  R.,  Neosho  co.,  Kan.,  330  m. 
S.  W.  ot  St.  Louis,  has  an  acad.,  extensive  flouring  mills, 
wagon  and  plough  factories,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  791  ;  1880, 1306. 

Os'borne,  city,  cap.  of  Osborneco.,  Kan.,  on  Mo.  Pacific 
R.  R.  and  S.  Fork  of  Solomon  River.  Pop.  1880,  719. 

Osco'da,  losco  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake  Mich.,  at 
mouth  of  River  Au  Sable,  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber.  Pop. 
tp.  1880.  1998,  including  1951  in  v.;  1884,  tp.,  3149. 

Otse'go,  on  P.  R.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  15  m.  N.  W.  of 
Kalamazoo.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  2340,  including  1000  in  v.;  1884, 
tp.,  2555. 

Ox/ford,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Granville  co.,  N.  C.,46  m.  N. 
of  Raleigh,  is  the  centre  of  a  tobacco- growing  region,  and 
has  numerous  tobacco  manufactories.  Pop.  1870,  916 ;  1880, 
1349. 

Ozanam'  (ANTOINE  FREDERIC),  b.  at  Milan  Feb.  23, 1813 ; 
studied  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  for- 
eign lit.  in  the  Sorbonne  in  1844.  His  great  aim  was  to  write 
a  counterpart  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire /indicating  the  R.  Cath.  ch.  in  the  form  of  a  hist,  of 
Chr.  civilization.  But  he  realized  it  only  in  fragments.  His 


best  work  is  his  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  an  V.  Siecie,  trans- 
lated into  Eng.  by  A.  C.  Glyn,  Lond.,  1868,  2  vols.  D.  Sept.  8, 
1853. 


P. 


Palat'ka,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  Fla.,  on  St. 
John's  River,  5(5  m.  S.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  1870,  720 ;  1880, 
1616. 

Pangborn  (Z.  K.),  b.  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  July  31,  1829 ; 
grad.  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  in  1850  ;  became  ed.  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Bee;  served  during  the  war  as  paymaster  of  volun- 
teers ;  visited  Europe  in  1864  ;  became  editor  of  the  Jersey 
City  Daily  Times,  and  established  in  1867  the  Evening 
Journal. 

Par'ist,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.,  44  m.  S  W.  of 
Hannibal.  Pop.  187'0, 895  ;  1880,  1253. 

Paris,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Tenn.,  on  R.  R.  and  W.  Sandy 
River,  131  m.  N.  E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  1880, 1767. 

Park  City,  Summit  co.,  Vt.,  on  Echo  and  Park  City 
Branch  of  U.  Pacific  R.  R.,  27  m.  S.  of  Echo.  Pop.  1880,  1542. 

Park'er,  R.  R.  June.,  Turner  co.,  Dak.,  in  S.  E.  part  of 
the  Terr.  Pop.  1880,  113. 

Park 'hurst  (CHARLES  HENRT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ashland, 
Mass.,  Apr.  17,  1842;  grad.  at  Amherstl866  ;  studied  theol. 
in  Halle  and  Leipsic,  Ger.,  1869-70,  and  again  1872-74 ;  was 
settled  over  the  Congl.  Ch.  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  1874-80,  and  be- 
came in  1880  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presb.  Ch.  in 
N.  Y.  He  has  published  The  Blind  Man's  Creed,  and  Other 
Sermons  (1883).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Par'nell  (CHARLES  STEWART),  b.  at  Avondale,  Wicklow 
co.,  Ire.,  in  1846 ;  was  ed.  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  Parl.  in 
1875  as  a  member  for  Meath.  In  1877  he  introduced  the  Irish 
Ch.  Act  Amendment  bill  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings  by  the  tenantry  of  the  disestablished  Irish  Ch.,  but 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  150  to  110  votes.  He  then  became 
the  leader  of  the  obstructionists  in  the  Parl.,  and  in  1879  he 
founded  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  whose  purposes 
were  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  rack  rents  and  to  facili- 
tate the  obtaining  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occu- 
piers. In  this  same  yr.  he  visited  Amer.,  and  lectured  in  all 
the  large  cities  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  organization. 
In  1880  he  was  returned  to  Parl.  for  Cork,  but  informations 
were  laid  against  him  by  the  atty.-gen.  of  Ire. ;  the  trial, 
however,  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  The  Land 
League  having  been  declared  an  illegal  association,  he  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  Kilmainham  jail,  but  was  soon 
released,  and  was  very  active  during  the  next  sessions  in 
procuring  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  act  and  the  Tramways 
and  Laborers  acts. 

Pasteur7  (Louis),  b.  at  Dole,  dept.  of  Jura,  FT.,  Dec.  27, 
1822 ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  chem.  in  Paris  in  1857 ;  received 
a  pension  from  the  Fr.  goyt.  in  1874,  and  laid  before  the  Inst. 
in  1884  a  method  of  curing  or  preventing  hydrophobia  by 
inoculating  with  the  poisonous  virus  in  an  attenuated  form. 
He  is  the  author  of  Etudes  sur  la  Vin  (1866),  Etudes  sur  la 
Maladie  des  Vers  de  Soie  (1870),  Les  Microbes  (1878),  etc. 

Patchogue',  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  L.  I.R.  R.  and  Great 
S.  Bay,  54  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn,  has  a  fish  and  oyster  trade. 
Pop.  1880,  2503. 

Pawnee'  City,  cap.  of  Pawnee  co.,  Neb.,  on  R.  R.,  in 
S.  E.  part  of  State.  Prm.  business,  farming.  Pop.  1880,  763. 

Peirce  (BENJAMIN  OSGOOD),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Beverley,  Mass., 
Feb.  11,  1854 ;  grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  in  1876 ;  studied 
natural  science  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin  (Helmholtz's  labora- 
tory) 1876-79;  has  taught  math,  and  physics  in  Harvard 
Univ.  since  1881,  and  is  the  author  of  several  important  pa- 
pers on  phys.  subjects. 

Pem'bina,  cap.  of  Pembina  co.,  Dak.,  on  Red  River  of 
the  N.,  in  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Terr.  Pop.  1880,  287. 

Peii'dletoii,  cap.  of  Umatilla  co..  Or.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Umatilla  River,  in  N.  E.  part  of  State.  Pop.  1880,  730. 

Pent'water,  Oceana  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lake 
Mich.  Pop.  tp.  1880.  1278;  1884,  1621. 

Peshti'go,  Marinette  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.  and  Peshtigo 
River,  near  Green  Bay.  Pop.  tp.  1880,  3517. 

Pey'ton  (JOHN  LEWIS),  b.  in  Va.  Sept.  15,  1824  ;  was  ed. 
in  the  Va.  Military  Acad.;  went  in  1861  to  Europe  as  agent 
for  the  S.  States,  and  returned  in  1876  to  his  estates  in  Va., 
p.incipally  occupying  himself  with  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  He  pub.  The  American  C'rifif,  or  Pages  of  the  Sote- 
Book  of  a  State  Agent  during  the  Civil  War  (Lond.,  1867, 2  vols.), 
Memoirs  of  W.  M.  Peyton  (1870),  etc. 

Phelps  (EDWARD  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Vt.  July  11,  1822;  grad. 
at  Middlebury  Coll.  1840  ;  was  at  Yale  Law  School  1842-43 ; 
second  comptroller  of  the  treas.  1851-53 :  member  of  Vt. 
constitutional  convention  1870 ;  Democratic  candidate  for 
gov.  of  Vt.  1880 ;  became  Kent  prof,  of  law  in  Yale  Coll.  1881, 
and  lecturer  on  constitutional  law  in  Boston  Univ.  Law 
School  1882  ;  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  G.  Brit.  1885. 

Pierre,  cap.  of  Hughes  co.,  Dak.,  on  Chicago  and  N.  W. 
R.  R.  and  Miss.  River  ;  has  a  coll.  Pop.  1883,  about  2500. 

Pipe'stone,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Pipestone  co.,  Minn., 
in  S.  W.  part  of  State.  Pop.  1880,  222. 

Pit'kin,  on  R.  R.,  Guunison  co.,  Col.,  27  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Gunnison.  Pop.  1880, 1891. 

Pitts'burg,  on  R.  R.,  Crawford  co.,  Kan.,  in  S.  E.  part 
of  State.  Pop.  1880,  624. 

Pitts'field,  on  R.  R.,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  15m.  E.  of 
Concord,  has  an  acad.  and  cotton  factory,  etc.  Pop.  tp. 
1870.  1600  ;  1880,  1974. 

Plain'ville,  R.  R.  June.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  13  m. 
S.  W.  of  Hartford,  has  fine  water  power  and  numerous 
manufactories.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1433  ;  1880, 1930. 

Plankinton,  cap.  of  Aurora  co.,  Dak.,  on  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  in  S.  E.  part  of  the  Ten-. 
Pop.  not  in  census. 

Platt  (THOMAS  C.),  b.  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1833;  was 
ed.  at  Yale  Coll. ;  entered  into  business ;  was  pres.  of  the 
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Tioga  National  Bank,  and  afterward  of  the  U.  S.  Express 
Co.  ;  took  anactive  part  in  politics  ;  was  clerk  of  the  county 
of  Tioga  1859-61,  and  M.  C.  1873  and  1875  On  Jan.  18,  1881, 
he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  May 

Pleas'anton,  city,  on  R.  R.,  Linn  co.,  Kan.,  75  m.  S.  of 
Kan  City,  has  rich  deposits  of  lead  and  coal.  Pop.  1880,  709. 

Plum  Creek,  cap.  of  Dawson  co.,  Neb.,  on  \  .  Pacmc 
K.  R.,  280  m.  W.  of  Omalm.  Pop.  1880,  344. 

Point  Pleas'ant,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  W.  va.,  on  R.  K. 
and  the  O.  River,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha,  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  coal  and  salt.  Pop.  1870,  773  ;  1880,  1036. 

Pomera'nia,  a  prov.  of  Prus.  bordering  H.  on  the 
Baltic  and  bounded  W.  by  Mecklenburg  and  S.  and  E.  by 
the  provs.  of  Brandenburg  and  W.  Prus.  Area,  12,130  square 
m  ;  pop.  1,462,290.  It  formed  during  the  middle  ages  an 
independent  Wendish  dukedom  ;  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
it  was  ceded  to  Swe. ;  after  the  downfall  of  Charles  XII.  it 
was  conquered  by  Prus. 

Pomo'na,  on  R.  R.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  33m.  E.  of 
Los  Angeles.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Port  By'ron,  Cayuga  co.,  N.Y.,  on  R.  R.  and  Erie  Canal, 
26  m.  W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  1870,  1089  ;  1880,  1146. 

Port  Clln'ton,  cap.  of  Ottawa  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Portage  River,  14  m.  W.  of  San- 
dusky.  Pop.  1870,  543  ;  1880,  1600. 

Port  Depos'lt,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  onR.R.  and  Susquehanna 
River  in  N  E.  part  of  State,  has  extensive  lumber  and 
granite  trade.  Pop.  1870,  1839  ;  1880,  1950. 

Port  Towns'end,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wash.  Terr., 
on  Port  Townsend  Bay  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  has 
a  large  lumber  trade.  Pop.  1880,  917. 

Pointer  (ALBERT  G.),  b.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  co., 
Ind.,  Apr.  20,  1824  ;  grad.  from  Asbury  Univ.  in  1843  ;  began 
to  practise  law  in  Indianapolis  in  1846 ;  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  m 
1853 ;  was  elected  to  Cong,  in  1858  and  re-elected  in  1860. 
He  was  appointed  first  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treas.  in 
1878,  and  served  until  nominated  by  the  Rep.  convention  of 
1880  for  the  office  of  gov.  He  was  elected,  and  served  till 
1885. 

Post  (GEORGE  EDWARD),  M.D.,  b.  in  N.  Y.  City  Dec.  17, 
1838,  and  grad.  at  U.  Theological  Sem.  1861 ;  served  as  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  A.  1861-63  ;  went  as  a  missionary  to  Tripoli, 
Syria,  1863,  and  removed  in  1868  to  Beirut,  where  he  is  prof, 
in  the  Amer.  Prot.  Coll.  He  has  pub.  several  works  in 
Arabic.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pres'teii,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.,  in  S.  E. 
part  of  State.  Pop.  1870,  600  ;  1880,  939. 

Prlnce'ton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Ky.,  46  m. 
E.  of  Paducah,  lias  a  coll.,  woollen  mill,  etc.,  and  is  in  a 
rich  coal,  iron  ore,  and  lead-bearing  section.  Pop.  1870, 
1012;  1880,  1234. 

Princeton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo.,  in  N.  part 
of  State,  has  fine  water-power,  flouring  mill,  etc.  Pop.  1870, 
389 ;  1880,  1240. 

Provence',  an  old  prov.  of  Fr.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Alps 
and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  now  divided  into  the 
depts.  of  Var,  Bouches-du- Rhone,  Basses-Alpes,  and  Vau- 
cluse ;  derived  its  name  from  the  Lat.  provincia,  by  which 
the  Roms.  pre-eminently  designated  it.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Rom.  empire  P.  came  into  contact  with  the  Goths  and  the 
Arabs,  and  during  the  middle  ages  it  was  ruled  by  inde- 
pendent counts.  In  the  12th  century  this  land,  celebrated 
for  its  delightful  climate,  its  beautiful  sky,  its  roses,  and  its 
fruit,  produced  the  famous  Provencal  songs.  In  1481  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Fr.  crown  by  Louis  XI. 

Prov'erbs,  from  the  Lat.  proverbium,  are  popular  say- 
ings which  give  a  general  idea  in  a  concentrated,  pithy,  and 
striking  form.  On  account  of  their  peculiar  form  they  are 
invaluable  as  materials  for  the  study  of  langs.,  while  on  the 
other  side  their  contents  gives  them  a  great  historical  in- 
terest. They  first  attracted  general  attention  when  Erasmus 
pub.  his  Adagio,  (Paris,  1500).  Soon  after  collections  were 
made  in  It.,  Ger.,  Den.,  etc.  In  the  19th  century  such  col- 
lections have  multiplied  and  increased  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Of  the  Deutsche  Sprichworter  Lexicon  the  first  vol.  was 
printed  in  1867,  containing  45.000  Ger.  P.,  with  15,000  cor- 
responding adages  in  Bohemian,  Dan.,  Eng.,  Fr.,  etc. 

Pro'vo  City,  cap.  of  Ut.  co.,  Ut.,  R.  R.  junc.,  on  Ut. 
Lake,  48  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  1870,  2384  ;  1880, 
3432. 

Pull'man,  on  R.  R.,  Cook  co.,  111.,  about  10  m.  S.  of 
Chicago,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  P. 
R.  R.  cars.  Pop.  not  in  census. 


Q. 


Quatrefages'  de  Breau  (JEAN  Louis  ARMAND  DE),  b. 
at  Berthezeme,  in  the  dept.  of  Gard,  Fr.,  Feb.  10,  1810  ;  was 
appointed  prof,  of  nat.  hist,  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon  in  1850, 
and  in  1855  at  the  Historical  Museum  of  Anat.  and  Ethnol- 
ogy. Several  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng.— 
Metamorphose  de  VHomme.  (1862,  Lond.,  by  H.  Lawson,  1864), 
Histoire  de  VHomme  (1869,  N.  Y.,  by  Miss  E.  Youmans,  1875), 

Quft'man,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Brooks  co.,  Ga.,  174  m.  W. 
of  Savannah,  has  large  cotton  and  woollen  factory,  etc. 
Pop.  1870,  784  ;  1880,  1400. 

B. 

Rap'ld  City,  cap.  of  Pennington  co.,  Dak.,  in  S.  W. 
part  of  terr.  Pop.  1880,  292. 

Raton',  Colfax  co.,  N.  M.,  near  N.  boundary,  on  Atchi- 
son,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  Ill  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Las 
Vegas.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Ran  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Verviers,  in  Belg.,  but  ed.  in  Ger.; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1848 ;  was  in  1875  called  to  Wash,  to  ar- 


range the  archaeological  and  ethnological  collection  of  the 
Smithsonian  Inst.,  and  was  in  1876  made  curator  of  the  dept. 
of  antiquities  in  the  National  Museum.  He  is  the  author  of 
Early  Man  in  Europe  (1876),  Prehistoric  Fishing  in  Europe 
and  A'orth  America  (1885),  etc. 

Raw'llus,  cap.  of  Carbon  co.,  Wyo.,  onU.  Pacific  R.  R., 
195  m.  \V.  by  N.  of  Cheyenne.  Pop.  1880,  1451. 

Red'dlug,  Shasta  co.,  Cal.,  on  Or.  division  of  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  170  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Sacramento.  Pop.  1880,  600. 

Red'neld,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Spink  co.,  Dak.  Pop.  not 
in  census. 

Red  Hook,  on  R.  R.,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  3  m.  from 
Hudson  River.  Pop.  1880,  936. 

Red'wood  Falls,  cap.  of  Redwood  co.,  Minn.,  on 
R.  R.  and  Red  wood  River.  Pop.  1880,  981. 

Reed  City,  R.  R.  June.,  Osceola  co.,  Mich.,  49  m.  E.  by 
S.  of  Ludingtou,  which  is  on  Lake  Mich.  Pop.  1880,  1091. 

Rees  (JOHN  KROM),  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  b.  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  27,  1851  ;  grad.  from  Columbia  Coll.  in  1872  and  School 
of  Mines  in  1875  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  math,  and  astron. 
at  Wash.  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1876  ;  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory and  prof,  of  geodesy  and  practical  astron.  at  Co- 
lumbia Coll.  in  1884;  managing  ed.  of  The  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  and  has  pub.  International  Time  System  (1882), 
Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  6,  1882,  Standard 
Time  (1884),  etc. 

Refrlg'erators.  That  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fresh  meat 
may  be  preserved  for  indefinite  periods  by  reducing  their 
temperature  nearly  to  the  freezing-point,  has  long  been 
known.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  refrigeration  in  the  trans- 
portation of  perishable  articles  of  food,  both  by  rail  and 
steamer,  is  of  quite  recent  date,  though  it  promises  to  ini- 
tiate a  most  important  change  in  this  branch  of  traffic. 
The  great  object  is  to  produce  not  only  coolness,  but  also 
dryness  of  the  air  in  the  preserving  chamber,  and  the  first 
device  which  successfully  solved  the  problem  was  that  pat- 
ented by  Axel  S.  Lyman  in  1852. 

Relds'vllle,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Richmond  and 
Danville  R.  R.,  has  numerous  tobacco  factories.  Pop.  1880, 
1316. 

Rens'selaer,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.,  on  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  72  m.  S.  E.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
1870,  617  ;  1880,  968. 

Reyn'oldsville,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.,  on  Low  Grade  di- 
vision of  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  120  m.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  1880,  1410. 

Rlch/ards  (T.  ADDISON),  Amer.  landscape  painter,  b.  in 
Lond.  Dec.  1820 ;  corresponding  sec.  of  the  Acad.  of  De- 
sign in  New  York  since  1852,  and  prof,  of  art  in  the  Univ.  of 
New  York  since  1867 ;  has  pub.  Georgia  Illustrated  (1854), 
Pictures  and  Painters  (1870),  etc. 

Ricli'burgh,  on  R.  R.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.,  20  m.  E.  of 
Olean.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Rich  Hill,  R.  R.  junc.,  Bates  co.,  Mo.,  on  Osage  River, 
in  W.  part  of  State.  Pop.  1880,  36. 

Rlcli'land  Centre,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  59  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Madison,  has  several  flouring  mills,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  1227. 

Rich/wood,  on  R.  R.,  Union  co..  O.,  100m.  N.  W.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Prin.  business,  farming.  Pop.  1870,  436  ;  1880,  1317. 

Rico.  cap.  of  Dolores  co.,  Col.,  in  S.  W.  part  of  State. 
Pop.  1880,  894. 

RIdge'way  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Mount  Carmel,  Wabashco., 
Ind.,  July  2,  1850  ;  was  appointed  zoologist  to  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical exploration  of  the  4th  parallel  (1867-69),  and  after- 
ward curator  of  birds  at  the  National  Museum.  He  wrote 
the  technical  part  of  Baird's  History  of  North  American 
Birds,  and  a  number  of  minor  papers  on  ornithology. 

Rl'slng  Sun,  city,  cap.  of  Ohio  co.,  Ind..  on  Ohio  River, 
3  m.  below  Cincinnati,  has  various  manufactures.  Pop. 
1870,  1760 ;  1880,  1806. 

Rlt'ter  (FREDERIC  Louis),  b.  at  Strasburgin  1834  ^studied 
music  in  Paris  ;  came  early  to  the  U.  S.;  settled  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  founded  the  Cecilia  and  the  Philharmonic  so- 
cieties ;  removed  to  New  York  as  leader  of  the  Arion  socie- 
ty ;  was  in  1867  appointed  prof,  of  music  at  Vassar  Coll., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  Music 
(Boston,  1870-74,  2  vols.). 

Rlv'erslde,  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal.,  on  Cal.  S.  R.  R., 
118  m.  N.  of  San  Diego.  Pop.  of  precinct  1880, 1358. 

Roanoke'.  Roanoke  co.,  Va.,  at  junc.  of  the  Norfolk 
and  W.  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.,  258  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Norfolk.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Rob'erts  (FREDERICK  SLEIGH),  b.  in  1832 ;  entered  the  Ben- 
gal artil.  as  second  lieut,  and  passing  successively  through 
the  various  other  grades,  was  made  a  lieut. -gen.  in  1879. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Afghan  war  1879-80; 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Ayoob  Khan ;  was  made  a 
baronet,  and  in  1881  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Madras,  and  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  presidency. 

Rob'lnson,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  or  Crawford  co.,  111.,  in 
S.  E.  part  of  the  State,  has  an  acad,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  1380. 

Robinson  (CHARLES  S.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
Mar.  31,  1829 ;  was  grad.  from  Williams  Coll.  in  1849 ;  studied 
theol.  in  the  U.  Theol.  Sem.  in  New  York  and  at  Prince- 
ton ;  had  charge  of  the  Park  Presb.  ch.  in  Troy,  the  First 
Presb.  ch.  in  Brooklyn,  the  Amer.  chapel  in  Paris,  etc..  and 
was  settled  over  the  Memorial  Presb.  ch.  in  New  York. 
He  has  pub.  several  collections  of  hymns—  The  Songs  of  the 
Church,  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,  Psalms  and  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  etc.;  2  vols.  of  sermons— Studies  of  Neglected 
Texts,  etc. 

Robinson  (GEORGE  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lexington,  Mass.. 
Jan.  20,  1834;  grad.  at  Harvard  Univ.;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  ;  became  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  House  of  Representatives  in  1874.  and  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1876 ;  was  elected  to  the  45th,  46th,  47th,  and  48th 
Congs.,  and  became  gov.  of  Mass,  in  1884. 

Rock'ford,  Floyd  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  N.  R.  R.  and  Shell  Rock  River.  Pop.  1880,  739. 
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Rock  Hill,  York  co.,  S.  C.,  on  Charlotte,  Columbia, 
and  Augusta  R.  R.  Pop.  1880,  809. 

Rook  Rap'ids,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  la.,  onR.  R.  and  Rock 
River,  in  X.  W.  corner  of  the  State.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Rood'honse,  R.  R.  June.,  Greene  co.,  111.,  21  m.  S.  of 
Jacksonville,  has  coal-shafts,  stock-yards,  etc.  Pop.  of  pre- 
cinct 1880,  3214. 

Roose'velt  (THEODORE),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Oct.  27, 1858  ;  was  grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  in  1880 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1882-84 ;  introduced  and 
finally  had  passed  the  State  Civil  Service  Reform  law  and 
a  number  of  other  laws  establishing  great  reforms  in  the 
govt.  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  pub.  The  Naval  War  of 
1812,  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Rancher,  etc. 

RoqiieTort,  a  small  town  in  S.  Fr.,  on  a  int.  4800  ft. 
high,  about  85  m.  W.  of  Avignon ;  famous  tor  its  cheese 
made  from  ewe  milk.  This  cheese,  the  choicest  made  in 
Fr.,was  one  of  the  old  Rom.  delicacies,  highly  praised  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  XI,  42).  The  limestone  mt.  is  honeycombed 
with  caverns,  in  which  the  cheeses  are  kept  through  the 
summer.  About  10,000  cheeses  are  produced  annually,  re- 
quiring large  flocks  of  sheep.  Pop.  about  1700. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Rose'burgb,  city,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Or.,  on  Or.  and 
Cal.  R.  R.,  in  S.  W.  part  of  State.  Pop.  1880,  822. 

Ros'sl  (PELLEGRINO)  COUNT,  b.  at  Carrara,  near  Modena, 
It.,  July  13,  1787 ;  was  prof,  of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna,  but 
left  It.  in  1815,  after  the  downfall  of  Fr.  authority  in  the 
country  ;  settled  at  Geneva ;  removed  in  1834  to  Paris  ;  was 
made  prof,  of  political  economy  in  the  College  de  France, 
a  peer  in  1839,  and  Fr.  ambassador  to  Rome  in  1846.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  Paris  in  1848  Pius  IX.  made  him 
prime-minister,  and  he  felt  confident  that  he  could  save 
Rome  and  It.  from  a  revolution  ;  but  on  Nov.  15,  1848,  he 
was  assassinated  on  his  way  to  part. 

Rossi,  de  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA),  b.  in  Rome  Feb.  23, 1823 ; 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and  Chr.  anti- 
quities, and  made  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  Catacombs,  particularly  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calix- 
tus.  His  2  prin.  works  are  Inscriptiones  Christiana?.  Urbis 
Eom<K  (1857-61)  and  Roma  Sotterranea  Christiana  (1864). 

Roudalre  (FRANCOIS  ELIE),  b.  at  Gu6ret,  In  the  dept. 
of  Creuse,  Fr.,  in  1836 ;  was  ed.  at  Saint-Cyr  ;  became  a  lieut. 
in  1858,  a  capt.  in  1861,  etc.  He  originated  the  scheme  of 
transforming  parts  of  Sahara  into  a  sea  by  piercing  the 
dunes  and  letting  in  the  Mediterranean.  See  his  Une  Mer 
interieure  en  Algerie  and  Rapport  sur  la  mission  des  chotts  en 
Algerie.  D.  Jan.  13, 1885. 

Roulette7  (Fr.,  "a  little  wheel"),  a  game  of  chance 
played  on  a  table  in  whose  centre  is  a  cavity.  The  sides  of 
the  cavity  are  firm  and  painted  at  equal  distances  with  the 
first  36  numbers,  which  are  repeated  along  the  edge  of  the 
table.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  movable  by  the  aid  of  a 
handle  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  When  the  tailleiir  puts  the 
bottom  in  motion  he  throws  down  in  the  cavity  a  small 
ivory  ball,  and  when  the  movement  stops  the  ball  drops  into 
one  of  the  painted  compartments.  The  number  which 
the  ball  strikes  wins,  and  is  paid  36  times  the  stake  which 
was  put  on  it. 

Rug'by,  a  town  of  Eng.,  in  the  co.  of  Warwick,  on  the 
Avon,  83  m.  N.  W.  of  Lond.,  has  important  horses,  cat- 
tle, wool,  and  cheese  fairs.  Its  celebrated  gram. -school, 
founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  head-master  1828-42,  has  14  teachers 
and  about  500  students,  and  an  income  from  endowment  of 
nearly  £5000.  Pop.  9890. 

Rulers,  Population,  Religion  and  Areas  of 
the  Principal  Nations  of  the  World.  See  page 
1558. 

Rye,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  N.  Y.,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  R.  R.  and  L.  I.  Sound.  Pop.  of  tp.,  including  v.  of 
Port  Chester,  1870,  7150 ;  1880,  6576. 
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Sabeth/a,  city,  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.,  on  St.  Joseph  and  W. 
R.  R.,  61  m.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Pop.  1880.  849. 

Sac  City,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Sac  co.,  la.,  45  m.  W.  of  Ft. 
Dodge.  Pop.  1870, 156  ;  1880.  595. 

Saccarap'pa,  on  R.  R.,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  6  m.  N.  W. 
of  Portland.  Pop.  1880,  2487. 

Saint  Clair,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  45 
m.  N.  E.  of  Detroit,  has  important  manufactures  of  brick, 
leather,  flour,  etc.  Pop.  1880,  1923 ;  1884,  2031. 

Saint  Clairs'ville,  cap.  of  Belmont  co.,  O.,  on  R.  R. 
and  National  Road,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Pop.  1870,  1056  ;  1880,  1128. 

Saint  Ignaee',  city,  cap.  of  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.,  on 
R.  R.  and  N.  side  of  Straits  of  Mackinac,  was  the  seat  of  an 
early  Jesuit  mission,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of  many  ex- 
ploring expeditions.  Pop.  1884,  2236. 

Saint  Johiis'vllle,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Mohawk  River,  has  fine  scenery  and  important  manu- 
factures. Pop.  1870,  1376  ;  1880,  1072. 

Saint  Mary's,  city,  Pottawatomie  co.,  Kan.,  on  Kan. 
division  of  U.  Pacific  R.  R.,  90  m.  W.  of  Kan.  City,  Mo.  Pop. 
1880.884. 

Saint  Mary's,  on  R.  R.,  Elk  co..  Pa.,  has  a  convent  and 
sem.  Prin.  business,  coal-mining.  Pop.  1870,  1084  ;  1880,  1501. 

Saint  Paul,  cap.  of  Howard  co..  Neb.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Loup  Fork  of  Platte  River.  Pop.  1880,  482. 

Salem,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Dent  co.,  Mo.,  130m.  S.  W.  of 
St.  Louis,  has  an  acad.,  iron-ore  banks,  etc.  Pop.  1870,  280 : 
1880.  1624. 

Salem,  on  R.  R.,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.,  112  m.  W.  of  RaJeigh, 
contains  Salem  Female  Acad.,  cotton  and  woollen  mills. 
etc.  Pop.  1880,  1340. 

Sall'da,  R.  R.  junc..  Chaffee  co..  Col.,  on  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  R.  R.  Pop.  not  in  census. 


Salts'bnrg,  Ind.  co..  Pa.,  on  Pa.  R.  R.  and  Cone- 
maugh  River.  Pop.  1870,  659  ;  1880,  855. 

San  Angelo,  cap.  of  Tom  Green  co.,  Tex.,  on  Concho 
River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Saii'born,  on  R.  R.,  O'Brien  co.,  la.    Pop.  1880,  364. 

Sand'wicli,  on  R.  R.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  60  m.  S.  E. 
of  Boston,  has  some  manufactures  and  is  a  summer  resort. 
Pop.  1880,  1369. 

Saii'ford,  Orange  co.,  Fla.,  onR.R.  and  St.  John's  River, 
at  the  head  of  large  steamer  navigation.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

San  Mar'cos,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Hays  co.,  Tex.,  25  m. 
S.  \v.  of  Austin.  A  series  of  boiling  springs,  forming  a  great 
natural  curiosity  and  affording  fine  water-power,  are  lo- 
cated here.  Pop.  1870.  742 ;  1880,  1232. 

San'ta  A'na,  on  R.  R.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  34  m.  S.  E. 
of  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  1880,  711. 

Sauk  Centre,  R.  R.  .iunc.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.,  on  Sauk 
Lake,  45  m.  W.  of  Miss.  River,  has  flouring  mills,  etc.  Pop. 
1880,  1201. 

Sault  de  St.  Marie,  cap.  of  Chippewa  co.,  Mich.,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  or  falls  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  on  St.  Mary's  River,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
was  famous  in  l"th  century  as  one  of  the  headquarters  of 
Jesuit  explorations.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop. 
1880,  1947. 

Savan'na,  city,  Carroll  co.,  111.,  on  R.  R.  and  Miss.  River. 
Pop.  1870,  971  ;  1880,  1000. 

Say  (JEAN  BAPTISTB),  b.  at  Lyons  Jan.  5.  1767 :  was  ed.  for 
a  commercial  career,  and  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  Eng. ; 
pub.  in  1803  his  Traite  d'  Economic  poliiique,  but  found  no 
employment  in  public  life  on  account  of  nis  thorough  dis- 
agreement_  with  the  policy  of  Nap.;  pub.  in  1815  his  Cate- 
chisme  d'  Economic  politique,  and  was  in  1819  made  prof,  at 
the  school  of  "  Arts  et  Metiers."  D.  in  Paris  Nov.  15,  1832. 

Say  (JEAN  BAPTISTS  LEON),  b.  in  Paris  June  6, 1826 ;  studied 
political  economy ;  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  dept.  of 
Seine  in  1871,  and  was  minister  of  finance  in  1872, 1875,  and 
1877 ;  minister  to  Eng.  in  1880,  and  pres.  of  the  senate.  He 
has  pub.  Theorie  des  changes  etrangers  (translated  into  Eng.), 
several  expositions  of  the  financial  state  of  city  of  Paris,  etc. 

Sayce  (REV.  ARCHIBALD  HENRY),  b.  at  Shirebampton,  near 
Bristol,  in  Eng.,  Sept.  25,  1846 ;  was  appointed  prof .  of  com- 
parative philology  at  Ox.  in  1876,  and  has  pub.  An  Assyrian 
Grammar  (1872),  An  Elementary  Assyrian  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing-Book (1875),  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language 
(2  vols.,  1880),  The  Ancient  Epics  of  the  East  (1884),  Decipher- 
ment of  Bittitt  Inscriptions  in  William  Wright's  The  Empire 
of  the  Hittifes  (1884),  etc.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Scan'dia,  city,  Republic  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.  R.  and  Repub- 
lican River,  in  N.  part  of  the  State.  Pop.  1880,  573. 

Scarborough  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
about  1826  ;  was  ed.  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
grad.  at  the  General  Theological  Sem.  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Ch. 
in  N.  Y. ;  was  settled  as  a  minister  first  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  at  Pitts  burg.  Pa  ,  and  was  elected 
bp.  of  the  diocese  of  N.  J.  Nov.  12,  1874. 

Sehaghticoke',  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Boston, 
Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western,  and  Troy  and  Boston  R.  Rs., 
12  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Troy.  The  tp.  is  on  Hudson  River ;  has 
important  manufactures.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3125 ;  1880,  3591. 

Schley  (WiNFiELD  SCOTT),  U.  S.  N..  b.  Oct.  9,  1839;  be- 
came mdpn.  in  1856,  lient.  in  1862.  commander  1874 ;  took 
part  in  all  the  engagements  which  led  to  the  capture  of 
Port  Hudson  in  1863 ;  was  in  command  of  the  Essex,  S.  At- 
lantic station,  1877-79,  and  led  the  expedition  for  Greely's 
relief  in  1884.  Author  (with  Prof.  J.  R.  Soley,  U.  S.  N.)  of 
The  Rescue  of  Greely,  1885. 

Schnyl'kill  Haven,  R.  R.  June.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa., 
on  Schuylkill  River  and  Canal.  Pop.  1870,  2940  ;  1880.  3052. 

Scott'dale,  on  R.  R.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  about  40 
m.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1880,  1275. 

Scnd'der  (SAMUEL  HX-BBARD),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr. 
13, 1837,  and  grad.  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in 
1862  ;  is  pres.  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat.  Hist,  since  1880, 
and  ed.  of  Science  since  1883,  and  has  pub.  a  great  number 
of  papers  and  books  on  insects  and  butterflies—  Catalogue 
of  North  American  Orthoptera  (1867),  Palaozoic  Cockroaches 
(1879),  Butterflies  (1881),  etc. 

Sedan',  city,  cap.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  Kan.,  on  Cana 
Creek,  in  a  fine  agricultural  dist.  of  S.  E.  Kan.  Pop.  1880.  665. 

Sew'ickley,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  O.  River, 
about  12  m.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1870,  1472  ;  1880.  2053. 

Sheffield,  R.  R.  jnnc.,  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  Tionesta 
Creek,  in  N.  W.  part  of  State.  Pop.  1880,  684. 

Shelbi'na,  on  R.  R.,  Shelby  co..  Mo.,  has  considerable 
trade  in  tobacco  and  stock.  Pop.  1870,  1145;  1880,  1289. 

Shel'don,  R.  R.  June.,  Iroquois  co..  111.,  in  N.  E.  part  of 
State,  near  Ind.  line.  Pop.  1870,  231 ;  1880.  947. 

Sheldon  (EDWARD  STEVENS),  A.  B.,b.  at  Waterville,Me., 
Nov.  21,  1851  ;  grad.  from  Harvard  Univ  in  1872;  studied  at 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  was  in  1884  appointed  assistant  prof, 
of  philology  at  Harvard.  He  has  pub.  A  Short  German 
Grammar  (1879),  which  is  much  used  as  a  text-book. 

Shep'hard  (E.  M.),  b.  in  the  city  of  N.  Y.  Sept.  16,  1843 ; 
grad.  at  the  Naval  Acad.  in  1861 ;  served  with  the  naval 
battery  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson ;  became  a  lieut.  in  1864, 
a  lieut.  commander  in  1866,  and  a  commander  in  1882. 

Sbere-Ali,  b.  in  1825  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  ameer  of 
Afghanistan  in  1863,  and  seemed  at  first  to  be  open  to  Eng. 
influence,  introducing  numerous  reforms  after  Eng.  models, 
but  was  subsequently  compelled,  by  a  revolt  of  the  con- 
servative party,  headed  by  his  own  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  to 
change  his  policy  completely  and  submit  to  the  Rus.  influ- 
ence. As  he  now  declined  to  receive  an  Eng.  embassy, 
though  a  Rus.  embassy  lived  in  Cabul  in  great  state,  the 
Eng.  invaded  the  country  in  the  last  months  of  1878.  S.- A. 
fled  across  the  frontier,  and  d.  suddenly  at  Mezaricheff,  a 
place  under  Rus.  authority,  Feb.  21,  1879. 

Slb'ley,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Osceola  co.,  la.,  in  N.  W.  part 
of  State,  76  m.  N.  E.  of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  1880,  301. 
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Sll'her  (WiLLiAsi  BEINHAUEB),  b.  in  the  city  of  N.  1.  Nov. 
22  1826  and  grad.  from  Wesleyan  Univ.  in  1850  ;  was  made 
a  prof  'in  the  Coll.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  in  1851,  and  prin.  of 
the  N  Y  Gram.  School  in  1880.  He  has  pub.  Progressive 
Lemon's  in  Greek  (1864),  A  Latin  Header  (1867),  An  Eleimidary 
Grammar  of  t/ie  Latin  Language  (1869),  A  History  of  St,  James  s 
JUetfuxlM  Epixcoiial  Church  at  Harlem  (1882),  etc. 

Sla'ter,  on  R.  R.,  Saline  co.,  Mo.,  about  35  m.  N.  by  E.  of 


fa'rtnetnhigh  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lehigh  River, 
ha«  extensive  shite  quarries.  Pop.  1870,  1508  ;  1880,  1634. 

Slee'py  Eye.  Brown  co.,  Minn.,  on  R.  R.,  between  Minn. 
and  Cottonwood  rivers,  has  large  wheat  elevator  and  store- 
house. Pop.  not  in  census. 

Smeth'port,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.,  has  an 
acad  and  lumber  mills.  Prin.  business,  lumbering,  mining, 
and  farming.  Pop.  1870,  231  ;  1880,  872. 

Sin  i  Hi  (CLEMENT  LAWRENCE),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Upper  Danby, 
Pa  Apr.  13,  1844,  and  grad.  from  Harvard  Coll.  in  1863  ;  was 
appointed  assistant  prof,  of  Lat.  at  Harvard  in  1873,  and  in 
1883  prof,  of  Lat.  He  is  one  of  the  eds.-m-chief  of  the  College 
Series  of  Latin  Authors.  . 

Smyth  (EGBERT  COFFIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
Aug  24,  1829,  and  grad.  from  Bang9r  Theological  Sem.  m 
1853  •  was  appointed  prof,  of  rhetoric  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  in 
1856-  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  hist,  at  Andover  Theological 
Sem  in  1863,  and  pres.  of  the  faculty  in  1878.  He  is  ed.  of 
the  'Andover  Review,  has  translated  Uhlhorn's  Conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Heathenism  (1879),  and  pub.  addresses,  ser- 
mons, etc. 

Siiowden  (A.  LOUDON),  b.  in  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  in 
1837  ;  was  ed.  at  Wash,  and  Jefferson  coll.  ;  studied  law, 
and  became  register  U.  S.  mint,  Phila.,  1837,  chief  coiner 
1866,  P.  M.  at  Phila.  1877,  supt.  of  U.  S.  mint  in  1879,  and  has 
delivered  many  valuable  addresses  and  lectures  on  Silver 
Dollar  Coinage,  Single  Standard,  History  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  U.  S.,  etc. 

Snow  Shoe,  on  R.  R.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1880,  400. 

Socor'ro,  cap.  of  Socorro  co.,  N.  M.,  on  R.  R.  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  Pop.  1880,  1272. 

Sol'omon  City,  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.,  on  R.R.  and  Solo- 
mon River,  100  m.  W.  of  Topeka,  has  manufactures  of  flour, 
salt,  and  gypsum.  Pop.  1880,  618. 

Som'erset,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ky.,  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  iron  and  coal-mining  region.  Pop.  1880,  805. 

Sou'dan  is  the  name  of  a  vast  and  particularly  fertile 
region  of  Afr.,  with  vague  boundary  lines,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and  generally  laid  down  on 
the  charts  as  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  across  the 
continent  to  the  W.  borders  of  Abyssinia,  and  farther  to  the 
N.,  even  to  the  Red  Sea.  Indefinite  as  its  S.  extremity  is, 
the  region  is  for  the  general  purposes  of  geog.  limited  by 
the  equator.  Besides  to  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which  em- 
braces 9  provs.  with  the  capital  atKhartoom,  near  the  June. 
of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  the  name  is,  according  to  gen- 
eral acceptance,  applied  also  to  the  kingdoms  of  Kordofan, 
Darfour,  Wadai,  Timbuctoo,  Senegal,  and  Senegambia—  in 
fact,  to  the  entire  belt  dominated  by  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion as  opposed  to  the  countries  and  peoples  farther  S. 
who  practise  fetichism  and  other  heathen  ceremonials.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  S.  is  "  black  country,"  express- 
ing the  original  uniformity  of  the  pop.,  but  at  present  the 
ruling  class  is  Ar.—  either  officials  from  Lower  Egypt,  Bed- 
ouin sheiks,  or  black  sultans,  whose  law  is  the  Koran.  The 
pop.,  including  the  Ar.  and  the  mixed  races,  is  very  variously 
estimated,  though  of  late  a  tendency  prevails  to  always 
prefer  the  lowest  estimates. 

Soule  (GIDEON  LANE),  an  eminently  successful  teacher, 
was  b.  at  Preeport,  Me.,  July  25,  1796,  and  grad.  from 
Bowdoin  Coll.  in  1818.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  prof,  of 
anc.  langs.  in  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.;  in  1838  he  became  prin., 
and  in  1873  professor  emeritus.  D.  May  28,  1879. 

South  Aiii'hoy,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Raritan  Bay,  has  an  acad.  and  some  manufactures.  Pop. 
1870,  4525  ;  1880,  3648. 

South  Ber'wlck,  R.  R.  June.,  York  co.,  Me.,  on  Sal- 
mon Falls  River,  has  an  acad.  (1791)  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  1880,  1092. 

South  Chlca'go,  R.  R.  June.,  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  Lake 
Mich.,  13  m.  S.  by  E.  from  Chicago.  Pop.  1880,  1961. 

South  1C  v'a  UNI  mi,  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago  and  N.  W. 
R.  R.  and  Lake  Mich.,  10  m.  N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1880,  1517. 

Spen'cer,  cap.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.,  on  R.  R.  and  White 
River,  52m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  has  various  manufactures, 
also  stone  quarries  and  block  and  cannel  coal.  Pop.  1870, 
971  ;  1880,  1655. 

Splelhagen  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Magdeburg,  Prus.  Sax., 
Feb.  24,  1829  ;  studied  philology  and  philos.  at  Berlin,  Bonn, 
and  Greifswald,  but  devoted  himself  afterward  to  lit.,  and 
acquired  reputation  as  a  novel-writer.  Several  of  his  novels 
have  been  translated  by  Prof.  Schele  de  Vere—  Problematic 
Characters  (1869),  Through  Night  to  Light  (1869),  The  Hohen- 
steins  (1870)  ;  and  by  W.  H.  Browne—  Hammer  and  Anvil 
(1873),  What  the  Swallow  Sang  (1873). 

Spirit  Lake,  cap.  of  Dickinson  co.,  la.,  on  R.  R.,  in 
H.  W.  part  of  State,  90  m.  N.  of  Ft.  Dodge,  is  surrounded  by 
a  rich  agricultural  region  and  beautiful  scenery.  Pop.  1870, 

Spo'kane  Falls,  Spokane  co.,  Wash.  Terr.,  on  N.  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  and  Spokane  River.  Pop.  1880,  350. 

Spragne,  Lincoln  co.,  in  E.  part  of  Wash.  Terr.,  on  N. 
Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  1880,  94. 

Spring  Lake,  Ottawa  co.,Mich.,  on  R.  R.,  in  the  centre 
of  the  "peach  belt,"  has  numerous  steam  saw-mills  and  a 
mineral  spring.  The  tp.  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on 
Lake  Mich.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  1836.  including  1156  in  v.;  1880,  tp. 
2384.  inohuiine  1372  in  v.;  in  1884,  tp.  3411. 

Sprlng'vllle,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  R.  R.,  30  m.  S.  of 
Buffalo,  has  iron  works,  etc.,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 


finest  dairying  sections  in  the  State.     Pop.  1870,  1006  ;  1880, 
1227. 

Stan'berry,  Gentry  co.,  Mo.,  on  R.  R.,  in  N.  W.  part  of 
State.  Pop.  1880,  1207. 

Standard  Time.  For  all  places  on  the  same  meridian 
the  mean  solar  time— that  is,  ordinary  clock  time— will  be 
the  same.  But  times  will  be  1  hour  faster  or  slower  than 
any  given  local  time  at  places  15°  E.  or  W.  In  the  lat.  of  N.  Y. 
City  a  displacement  E.  or  W.  of  a  mile  will  make  a  difference 
of  about  4.5  seconds  of  time.  The  difference  in  time  be- 
tween the  City  Hall  of  N.  Y.  City  and  the  Columbia  Coll.  Ob- 
servatory is  7.93  seconds.  We  must  therefore  in  any  city 
or  section  of  country  adopt  the  time  of  some  point  as 
the  standard  for  the  city  or  section.  In  cities  that  point 
has  heretofore  been  the  city  hall  or  c.-h.  But  now  observa- 
tory centres  are  usually  chosen,  as  these  insts.  have  the  in- 
strumental equipment  and  skilful  observers  necessary  for 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  error  of  the  standard 
clock  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  standard  clock  signals 
over  a  large  adjacent  dist.  Thus,  the  standard  for  the  whole 
of  G.  Brit,  is  Greenwich  Observatory  time;  for  Ire.  the  stand- 
ard is  Dublin  Observatory  time,  etc.  On  Nov.  18,  1883,  a 
reform  was  accomplished  in  the  time  standards  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  The  governing  meridians  of  the  new  system 
are  60°,  75°,  90°,  105°,  and  120°  W.  from  Greenwich.  As 
nearly  as  practicable  the  sections  lying  TVg0  on  either  side 
of  a  governing  meridian  use  the  time  of  that  meridian. 

JOHN  K.  II'EKS. 

Stark'vllle,  cap.  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Miss.,  on  R.  It.,  in 
N.  E.  part  of  State.  Pop.  1870.  475  ;  1880,  1500. 

Statistics  of  Corn,  Oats,  \%lieat,  Petroleum, 
Hog  Products  and  Cotton.  See  pages  1559-62. 

Sted'man  (EDMUND  CLARENCE),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Oct.  8,  1833  ;  studied  at  Yale  Coll.;  was  war  correspondent 
to  the  N.  Y.  World,  1861-63,  and  private  see.  to  Atty.-Gen. 
Bates  at  Wash.,  1863-65,  and  settled  in  1865  in  N.  Y.  as  a 
stockbroker.  He  has  pub.  Poems,  Lyric  and  Idyllic  (I860), 
Alice  of  Monmouth,  arid  other  Poems  (1864),  The  Blameless 
Prince,  and  other  Poems  (1869),  etc.,  and  a  volume  of  critical 
essays  on  The  Victorian  Poets  (1875). 

Steel'ton,  on  R.  R.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  adjoining  the  city 
of  Harrisburgon  the  S.  E.,  was  laid  out  in  1866  and  contains 
the  largest  steel  works  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  very  fine  public- 
school  building,  erected  by  the  Steel  co.  Pop.  1880,  8447 ; 
1884,  about  6000. 

Stejeneger  (LEONHARD),  b.  in  Bergen,  Nor.,  Oct.  30, 1851, 
and  grad.  from  the  Univ.  of  Christiania  ;  came  in  1881  to  the 
U.S.;  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  was  on  his  return  made  assistant  curator  of  birds  at  the 
National  Museum  at  Wash.  He  is  author  of  numerous  pa,- 
pers  on  ornithology. 

Sterling,  on  R.  R.,  Johnson  co.,  Neb.,  36  m.  S.  E.  of 
Lincoln.  Pop.  1880,  560. 

Stough'ton,  on  R.  R.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  17  m.  S.  of 
Boston,  has  a  public  library  and  manufactures  of  boots  and 
shoes,  etc.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  4914  ;  1880,  4875. 

Stove.  Previous  to  1825  the  use  of  S.,  generally  of  the 
box  pattern,  and  very  rude,  was  confined  to  shops  and 
offices,  bar-rooms  of  hotels,  school-houses,  c.-hs.,  and  chs. 
in  the  cities  and  larger  vs.  In  the  country  the  chs.  were 
not  usually  warmed,  but  the  matrons  and  older  women  car- 
ried their  foot-S.,  and  the  men  protected  their  feet  from 
the  cold  by  stout  leather  overshoes,  technically  known  as 
"  boxes."  Self-feeding  S.,  which  would  burn  Eng.  or  Welsh 
coal,  were  made  in  1827  and  1831,  and  were  an  improvement 
on  all  previous  inventions  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that 
anthracite  coal  S.  became  salable. 

Estimate  of  Stove  Manufacture  in  the  TT.  ,<?..  ]884. 


STATES. 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

California 

Oregon 


Deduct  for  one 
quarter  of  the 
time  not  in 
operation 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 

150 

135 

2,157 

375 

495 

10,170 

270 

5,496 

975 

150 

204 

90 

90 

750 

1,374 

1,620 

5,952 

2,106 

2,355 

585 

429 

30 

75 

675 

60 

50 

36,818 


Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

1,500 

1,350 

21,570 

3,750 

4,950 

101,700 

2,700 

54,960 

9,750 

1,500 

2,040 

900 

900 

7,500 

13,740 

16,200 

59,520 

21,060 

23,550 

5,850 

4,290 

300 

750 

6,750 

600 

500 

368,180 


92,045 
276,135 


Stoves 

pro- 
duced. 


Value. 


13,500 

12,150 

194,130 

33,750 

44.550 

915,300 

24,300 

494,640 

87,750 

13,500 

18,360 

8,100 

8,100 

67.500 

123,660 

145,800 

535,680 

189,540 

211,950 

52,650 

38.610 

2,700 

6.750 

60,750 

5,400 

4,500 


3,313,620 


828,405 


2,485,215 


$180,000, 

162,000 

2,588.400 

450,000 

594000 

12,204,000 

324,000 

6,595.200 

1,170,000 

180,000 

244,800 

108,000 

108,000 

900,000 

1,648,800 

1,944,000 

7,142,400 

2,527.200 

2,826,0(0 

702,000 

514,800 

36,000 

90,000 

810,000 

72,000 

60,000 


§44,181,600 


11,045,400 


$33.136,200 


STRACHEY— VAIL. 
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Stra'cliey  (RICHARD),  served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  1845-  i 
46,  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  at  battles  of  Alsival  and 
Sobraon  :  appointed  to  the  Bengal  engineers  in  1830,  and  j 
promoted  to  mai.-gen.  1871 ;  was  nominated  a  member  of  , 
the  council  of  the  gov.-gen.  of  India  in  1868 ;  acted  as  I 
assistant  sec.  in  the  public  works  dept.  1869,  and  appointed  i 
member  of  the  council  of  the  sec.  of  state  for  India  in  1875. 

Stur'geon  Bay,  cap.  of  Door  co.,  Wis.,  on  an  arm  of 
Green  Bay,  2  m.  from  Lake  Mich.,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  ship-canal.  Pop.  1880,  1199. 

yua'kim,  a  town  of  Nubia  and  its  only  outpost  on  the 
Red  Sea,  is  situated  in  lat.  19°  W  N.,  and  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  the  great  caravan  route  to  Berber,  the  shortest 
road  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  consequently  of 
vital  commercial  and  strategical  importance,  though  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  its  scarcity  of  water  and  fodder.  It 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Eng.  expedition  into  Soudan  in 
1884.  A  R.  R.  from  S.  to  Berber  was  commenced  by  Eng. 

Sum'mit,  on  R.  R.,  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  21  m.  W.  of  New 
York  City.  Pop.  1880, 1011. 

Siipe'rlor,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Wis.,  on  R.  R.,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  has  a  fine  harbor.  Pop.  tp.  16iO, 
1122;  1880,  655. 

Swamp'scott,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  R.  R.  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Boston,  is  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place. Pop.  tp.  1870,  1846  ;  1880,  2500. 

Sxvau'toii,  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  on  R.  R.  and  Missisquoi 
River,  near  Lake  Champlain,  has  an  acad.  and  several  manu- 
factories. Pop.  1880,  1200. 

Syracuse,  on  R.  R.,  Otoe  co.,  Neb.,  22  m.  W.  of  Ne- 
braska City.  Pop.  1880,  510. 


T. 


Taoo'iiia,  cap  of  Pierce  co.,  Wash.  Terr.,  on  N.  Pacific 
R.  R.  and  Puget  Sound.  The  Pacific  Mail  steamships  and 
Puget  Sound  steamers  stop  here.  Pop.  1880, 1098. 

Tade'nia  (LAURENZ  ALMA),  b.  at  Drouryp,  W.  Friesland, 
Hoi.,  Jan.  8,  1836;  studied  painting  in  the  acad.  of  Antwerp, 
and  settled  in  1870  in  Lqnd.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
pictures  are  Ancient  Egyptian  Festival  (1862),  Ancient  Roman 
Siesta  (1868),  The  Vintage  Celebration  in  Rome  (1872),  The  Pict- 
ure Gallery  (1874),  etc. 

Talioe',  Lake,  is  situated  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Cal.  and  Nev.,  precisely  at  the  intersection  of  the  39th  par- 
allel of  N.  lat.  with  the  120th  meridian  W.  of  Greenwich,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft.  It  lies  embosomed  between  2 
arms  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  an 
amphitheatre  of  snow-clad  mts.,  which  rise  from  3000  to  4000 
ft.  above  its  surface.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  21  m.;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  12  m.  The  shores  of  this  mt.  lake 
afford  the  most  beautiful  sites  for  summer  residences,  but 
the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter,  and  more  particularly 
the  huge  snow  fall,  make  the  location  unfit  for  permanent 
habitation. 

Tam'pa,  city,  cap.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  Fla.,  on  R.  R. 
and  Tampa  Bay,  has  communication  by  steamers  with  ports 
on  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  1880,  720. 

Tarbox  (INCREASE  NILES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  E.  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Feb.  11, 1815 ;  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  1839  ;  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Congl.  ch.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  1844 ;  became 
sec.  of  the  Amer.  Education  Society  at  Boston  in  1851,  and 
pub.  a  number  of  juvenile  stories — Winnie  and  Walter  Stories 
(4  vols.,  1860)  and  Uncle  George's  Stories  (4  vols.,  1865) :  a'so 
Nineveh  (1858),  Tyre  and  Alexandria,  (1865),  Life  of  Major- 
General  Israel  Putnam  (1876),  etc. 

Tay'lor,  R.  R.  June.,  Williamson  co.,  Tex.,  36  m.  N.  E. 
of  Austin.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

TVka'mali,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Burt  co.,  Neb.,  47  m. 
N.  W.  of  Omaha.  Pop.  1880,  776. 

Tel'lurlde,  cap.  of  San  Miguel  co.,  Col.,  near  the  source 
of  Rio  San  Miguel,  in  S.  W.  part  of  State.  Pop.  in  1883 
about  400. 

Tcm'ple,  R.  R.  June.,  Bell  co.,  Tex.,  on  Gulf,  Col.,  and 
Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  218  m.  N.  W.  of  Galveston.  Pop.  not  in 
census. 

Tennessee  University.  Its  foundation  is  connected 
with  the  earliest  hist,  of  Tenn.  In  1797  Blount  Coll.  was 
chartered  by  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio ;"  in  1807  E. 
Tenu.  Coll.  was  chartered,  and  soon  after  the  franchises  and 
property  of  Blount  Coll.  were  transferred  to  the  new  inst. 
In  1840  its  name  was  changed  to  E.  Tenn.  Univ.,  and  in  1879 
to  Univ.  of  Tenn.  Since  that  time  a  full  univ.  organization 
has  been  adopted.  It  is  located  at  Knoxville. 

Teu'toburg  Forest,  the  collective  name  of  several 
ranges  of  hills  and  low  mts.  which  extend  for  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.  through  Westphalia  and  the  principality  of 
Lippe,  with  an  elevation  of  about  1500  ft.  Here  the  Rom. 
legions  under  Varus  were  routed  and  massacred  by  Her- 
mann, the  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  9  A.  D.,  and  in  1875  a  colossal 
monument  by  Bandel  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  that 
event  on  the  summit  of  Gortenberg,  near  Detmold. 

Thomp'son  (HON.  JOHN),  b.  at  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.,  July  4, 
1809 ;  studied  law  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1830 ;  was  a  member  of  the  34th  Cong.,  and 
has  pub.  several  vols.  on  religious  subjects. 

Tborn'town,  on  R.  R.,  Boone  Co.,  Ind.,  37m.  N.  W.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  1870,  1526 :  1880,  1515. 

TH'toii,  Belknap  co.,  X.  H.,  on  R.  R  and  Winniplseogee 
Lake,  18  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1880,  691. 

Tlp'ton,  on  R.  R  ,  cap.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.,  40  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Indianapolis,  has  various  manufactures.  Pop.  1870, 
892 ;  1880,  1250. 

Tomb'stone,  cap.  of  Cochise  co.,  Ari.,  in  S.  E.  part  of 
the  terr.  Pop.  1880,  973. 

Toinp'klnsvllle,  a  v.  on  N.  E.  shore  of  Staten  Island, 
Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.  A  R.  R.  extends  from  here  to  Totten- 
ville  in  S.  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  ferries  connect  it  with 
New  York  City. 


Tom's  River,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  56  m. 
S.  of  New  York  City.  Pop.  about  3000. 

Tor'rey  (CHARLES  WARREN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City 
Sept.  16, 1836,  and  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.;  studied  med.  and 
surgery  in  Paris,  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Wtirzburg ;  served 
during  the  c.  war  as  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  volunteers  and 
med.  inspector  in  the  dept.  of  Va.  and  N.  C.,  and  was  subse- 
quently ed.  of  the  American  Gaslight  and  Mining  Journal. 

Torrey  (JOSEPH  W.),  b.  at  Bath,  Me.,  Apr.  22. 1828,  and 
grad.  at  Roxbury  Lat.  School  in  1846  ;  went  in  1859  to  Hong- 
Kong,  where  for  a  short  time  be  was  ed.  of  the  Hong-Kong 
Times  ;  was  made  rajah  of  Ambong  and  Maloodu,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Borneo,  in  1867,  governing  a  terr.  of  about  22,000 
square  m.,  with  about  2,000.000  inhabs.,  and  became  pres.  of 
the  Amer.  Trading  Co.  in  Borneo. 

Tor'rlngton,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  on  Naugatuck  R.  R. 
and  river,  20m.  N.  by  W.  of  Waterbury.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2893  ; 
1880,  3327. 

Toulon',  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Stark  co.,  111.,  37m.  X.  W.  of 
Peoria.  Pop.  1870,  904 ;  1880,  967. 

Tow'er  City.  Cass  co.,  Dak.,  on  N.  Pacific  R.  R.,  43  m. 
W.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  1880,  159. 

Toy  (CRAWFORD  HOWELL),  b.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  March  23, 
1836,  and  grad.  from  Univ.  of  Va.  in  1856 ;  studied  Oriental 
langs.  in  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  prof,  of  Heb.  in  S.  Bap. 
Theological  Sem.  1869,  and  in  Harvard  Univ.  1880.  He  has 
translated  and  edited  the  vol.  on  Samuel  in  Lange's  Com- 
mentary, and  written  The  Religion  of  Israel  (1882),  Quotations 
in  the  New  Testament  (1884),  etc. 

Tract  Societies  are  the  most  perfect  organizations  yet 
realized  for  the  purpose  of  imbuing  the  people  of  all  classes 
and  lands  with  religious  truth  by  means  of  the  press.  Three 
societies  of  the  kind  were  formed  before  1701  by  members 
of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. — viz.,  1 "  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  N.  Eng.  and  Amer.,"  another  "for  foreign  parts,"  and 
the  3d  "for  promoting  Chr.  knowledge."  But  that  one 
which  has  since  become  the  largest  and  most  efficient  in  the 
world,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  was  not  organized  until 
1799  in  Lond.  The  first  yr.  its  entire  receipts  were  £2340 ; 
now  its  annual  income  is  about  £210,000.  It  has  issued 
45,000  publications,  large  and  small,  and  has  now  10,000  on 
its  catalogue.  Its  publications  at  home  and  abroad  are  in 
142  different  langs.,  and  number  2.282,000,000  copies.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  Meth.  Book  Concern  (1789),  the  Mass.  Society  for 
Promoting  Chr.  Knowledge  (1803),  and  the  N.  Y.  Religious 
Tract  Society  (1812)  were  the  first  societies  of  the  kind,  but 
most  of  the  local  tract  associations  united  afterward  into 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society,  which  has  developed  into  an  im- 
posing inst.  It  has  issued  6764  distinct  publications,  of  which 
1512  are  vols.  Of  the  periodicals,  a  total  of  210,000,000  copies 
have  been  issued,  or,  at  the  present  rates,  4,500,000  yearly  to 
220,000  subscribers. 

Tra'cy,  R.  R.  June.,  Lyon  co.,  Minn.,  in  S.  W.  part  of 
State.  Pop.  1880,  322. 

Treltscb/ke  (HEINRICH  GOTTHARDT  VON),  b.  in  Dresden 
Sept.  15,  1834  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  hist,  at  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau  in  1863,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1866  as  an  ar- 
dent adherent  of  Prus.;  settled  in  Berlin,  and  was  in  1874 
made  prof,  of  hist,  there.  He  has  written  Historische  und 
Politische  Aufsatze  (3  vols.,  1871),  Der  Socialisimts  und  sfine 
Gonner  (1875),  Deutsche  Geschichte  itn  19.  Jahrhtmdert  (5  vols., 
1879-84). 

Tren'ton,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,  59  m.  S. 
of  Columbus,  Ky.,  has  large  flouring  mills,  etc.  Pop.  1870, 
1909 ;  1880,  1383. 

Troy,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.,  60  m.  N.  W.  of 
St.  Louis,  has  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  glass  sand  and  other 
mineral  deposits  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1870,  703 ;  1880,  839. 

Tuek'er  (WILLIAM  JBWBTT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Griswold,  Conn., 
July  13, 1839,  and  grad.  from  Andover  Theological  Sem.  in 
1866  ;  became  pastor  of  Franklin  st.  ch.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
in  1867,  and  of  Madison  Square  Presb.  ch.  in  New  York  City 
in  1875,  and  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Sem.  in  1879.  He  is  one  of  the  eds.  of  Andover  Review,  estab- 
lished in  1884. 

Tulare',  on  R.  R.,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.,  251  m.  S.  E.  of  San 
Francisco.  Pop.  1880,  447. 

Tiillalio'ina,  R.  R.  June.,  Coffee  co.,  Tenn.,  82  m.  N.W. 
of  Chattanooga.  Pop.  1870,  589  ;  1880,  1083. 

Tuscum'bla,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Colbert  co., 
Ala.,  on  Tenn.  River,  150m.  E.  by  S.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a 
female  inst.  and  a  male  acad.  Prin.  business,  cotton  hand- 
ling. Pop.  1870,  1214  ;  1880,  1369. 


U. 


11  I'm  an  11  (KARL),  b.  atEpfenbach,  Baden,  Mar.  15, 1796 ; 
was  appointed  prof,  of  theol.  at  Heidelberg  in  1821 ;  founded 
the  Sfudien  und  Kritiken  in  1828 ;  retired  into  private  life 
in  1860,  and  d.  at  Karlsruhe  Jan.  12, 1865.  Of  his  works  the 
following  have  been  translated  into  Eng.  :  The  Worship  of 
Genius  (1840),  Reformers  bifore  the  Reformation  (2  vols.,  1841), 
and  Apologetic  View  of  the  Sinless  Character  of  Jesus  (1841). 

Unadll'la,  on  R.  R.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  42  m.  E.  of  Blng- 
hamton.  has  an  acad.,  foundry,  etc.  Pop.  1870, 875 ;  1880,  922. 

Uval'de,  cap.  of  Uvalde  co.,  Tex.,  on  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg,  and  San  Antonio  R.  R.,  92  m.  W.  by  S.of  San  Antonio. 
Pop.  1880,  794. 


V. 


Vail,  Crawford  co.,  la.,  on  Chicago  and  N.  W.  R.  R.,  126 
m.  W.  of  Marshalltown.  Pop.  1880,  511. 

Vail  (Rx.  REV.  THOMAS  H.),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D..  first  bp.  of 
Kan.;  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  of  N.  Eng.  parents,  Oct.  21, 1812 ; 
grad.  at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  Coll.,  Hartford.  Conn., 
1831,  and  at  General  Theological  Sem.,  New  York,  1835.  In 
1837  he  became  rector  of  Christ  ch.,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  in  ia39 
of  St.  John's  ch.,  Essex,  Conn.;  in  1844  of  Christ  ch.,  Wester- 
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ly  U.  I.,  where  he  remained  14  yrs.;  in  1857  became  rector  of 
St.  Thomas  ch.,  Taunton,  Mass.;  in  1863  of  Trinity  ch.,  Mus- 
catine,  la.;  in  Sept.  1864  he  was  elected  bp.  of  Kan.;  con- 
secrated Dec.  15,  1864.  Among  his  works  are  The  Compre- 
hensive Chvrch,  Life  of  Lyde,  with  an  edition  of  his  Poet/if, 
etc.  Pres.  and  founder  of  Bethany  Coll.,  Topeka.  The  20th 
anniversary  of  his  episcopate  was  celebrated  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  1885.  H.  G.  BATTERSON. 

Valdog'ta.  cap.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ga.,  on  Savannah,  Fla., 
and  W  R.  R.,  14"  m.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  Pop.  1870,  1199; 
1880,  1515. 

Valeii'clennes',  a  town  of  Fr.,  in  the  dept.  of  Nord,  on 
the  Scheldt ;  is  fortified  ;  contains  an  arsenal,  barracks,  hos- 
pitals, and  magazines,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  coal, 
timber,  agricultural  produce,  and  its  own  manufactures. 
Especially  its  laces  and  fine  woven  fabrics  are  celebrated. 
Pop.  27,607. 

Val'ley  City.  cap.  of  Barnes  co.,  Dak.,  on  N.  Pacific 
R.  R.  and  Sheyenne  River,  57  m.  W.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  1880, 
302: 1884,  a  bout  800. 

Valley  Falls,  city  and  R.  R.  June.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan., 
35  m.  W.  of  Leavenworth,  has  excellent  water-power,  wool- 
len-mill, etc.  Pop.  1870,603;  1880,  1016. 

Van  Ku'ren,  cap.  of  Crawford  co..  Ark.,  on  Arkansas 
River  and  Little  Rock  and  Ft.  Smith  R.  R.,  near  W.  boun- 
dary of  the  State,  7  m.  N.  E.  of  Ft.  Smith.  Pop.  1870,  985  ; 
1880.  1029. 

Vas'sar,  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.,  on  R.  R.  and  Cass  River,  20 
m.  S.  E.  of  Bay  City,  has  various  manufactures.  Pop.  1880, 
670. 

Vassar  (JOHN  GUT),  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  15, 
1811 ;  founder,  with  his  brother  Matthew,  of  the  "  Old  Men's 
Home,"  in  Poughkeepsie  ;  also  Vassar  Laboratory ;  donor  to 
Vassar  inst.  of  a  fine  building  for  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
poses,erected  in  1882;  trustee  of  Vassar  Coll.  from  1861. 

Vassar  (MATTHEW),  Jr.,  b.  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May 
11,  1809  ;  treas.  and  trustee  of  Vassar  Coll.  from  its  begin- 
ning to  his  death.  He,  with  his  brother,  JOHN  GUY,  erected 
Vassar  Brothers'  Laboratory  for  Vassar  Coll.  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  and  Vassar  "Old  Men's  Home,"  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  He  held  many  local  and  important  offices,  and  left 
$264.500  to  various  insts.,  corporations,  and  societies,  in- 
cluding $85,000  for  a  hospital  in  Poughkeepsie,  to  be  called 
"  Vassar  Brothers'  Hospital,"  and  $130,000  to  Vassar  Coll. 
D.  Aug.  10, 1881. 

Ve'to  (Lat.,  "I  deny  "),  the  power  of  the  executive  in 
constitutional  govts.  to  interfere  in  his  official  capacity,  and 
to  prevent  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  from  becoming 
a  law.  It  may  be  absolute  when  the  executive  interposi- 
tion of  itself  completely  arrests  the  legislation ;  or  qualified 
when  the  arrest  is  only  partial,  and  the  legislature  may,  by 
an  increased  majority— for  example,  of  two  thirds  or  three 
fourths— enact  the  measure  notwithstanding  the  objections. 
Vevay',  city,  cap.  of  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  River, 
equidistant  from  Cin.  and  Louisville.  Much  produce  is 
shinpert  from  here.  Pop.  1880,  1884. 

Vila*  (WILLIAM  FREEMAN),  b.  at  Chelsea,  Vt,  July  9, 
1840 ;  removed  in  1851  to  Wis.;  was  ed.  at  the  Wis.  State 
Univ.;  studied  law,  and  began  practising  in  Madison  ;  fought 
in  the  war  as  col.  of  the  23d  regiment  of  Wis.  volunteers ; 
returned  to  his  law  business  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  appointed  P.  M.-gen.  in 
1885. 

Vln'cent  (MARVIN  RICHARDSON),  b.  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1834,  and  grad.  from  Columbia  Coll.  in  1854 ; 
was  appointed  prof,  of  Lat.  in  Troy  Univ.  in  1858;  held  vari- 
ous pastoral  charges,  and  became  in  1873  pastor  of  the  Ch. 
of  the  Covenant  in  New  York  City.  He  has  pub.  Faith  and 
Character  (1880),  In  the  Shadows  of  the  Pi/renees  (1885),  God 
and  Bread  (1884),  etc. 

Vlro'qua,  cap.  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis.,  on  branch  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  35m.  S.  of  Sparta.  Pop. 
1880, 762. 

Vi'rus,  animal  fluids  produced  in  diseased  conditions  or 
by  morbid  processes,  and  capable  of  developing  disease 
when  transmitted  to  other  animal  bodies.  Thus,  man  may 
be  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  human  origin,  small-pox, 
syphilis,  etc.,  and  with  vaccinia  of  the  cow,  glanders  of  the 
horse,  and  rabies  canina,  or  hydrophobia. 


Wad'dlngton  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Saint- Remi-sur- 
1'Avre.  in  the  dept.  of  Eure-et-Loire,  Fr.,  Dec.  11,  1826.  and 
Krad.  at  the  univ.  of  Cambridge  in  1849  ;  made  extensive 
archaeological  explorations  in  Asia  Minor ;  wrote  Voyage  en 
Asie  mineure.  Melanges  de  Numismatique,  etc.;  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  1877-79, 
and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  1880. 

Wade'na,  R.  R.  June.,  cap.  of  Wadena  co.,  Minn.,  on  N. 
Pacific  R.  R.,  185  m.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  1880,  307. 

Wah'peton,  R.  R.  centre,  cap.  of  Richlancl  co.,  Dak., 
on  Red  River  of  the  N.,  opposite  Breckenridge,  Minn.  Pop. 
1880,  400 :  has  since  largely  increased. 

Wa  Kee'ncy,  cap.  of  Trego  co.,  Kan.,  on  Kan.  division 
U.  Pacific  R.  R.,  254  m.  W.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  1880,  418. 

Wakeley  (JOSEPH  B.),  b.  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1804; 
studied  for  the  ministry  ;  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
conference  in  1828;  settled  in  1857  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  pastor  of  the  Lexington  Avenue 
ch.  D.  Apr.  27,  1876.  He  was  the  author  of  Lost  Chapters 
Jiecovertd  from  the  History  of  Methodism,  The  Temperance.  Cy- 
clopaedia, etc. 

Wal'den,  on  R.  R.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  73  m.  N.  of  New 
York  City,  has  various  manufactures.  Pop.  1870, 1254 ;  1880, 

Wal'lace  (WILLIAM  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  14,  1837 ;  grad.  from  Law  School  of  Hamilton  Coll., 
N.  Y. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  practised  law 


until  appointed  U.  S.  dist.  judge  for  N.  dist.  ot  N.  Y.  1874  ; 
succeeded  Judge  Blatchford  as  IT.  S.  circuit  judge  for  2d 
circuit ;  was  elected  mayor  of  Syracuse  in  1873. 

Wal'ler  (ELWYN),  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  b.  in  the  city  of 
New  York  Mar.  22,  1846,  and  grad.  in  1867  from  Harvard 
Coll.  and  in  1870  from  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Coll.; 
was  appointed  assistant  sanitary  inspector  (analyst  to  the 


Supply  of  New  York  City,  etc. 

Wal'mit,  "Pottawattomie  co.,  la.,  on  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  95  m.  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  1880, 
733. 

Wai  pole,  R.  R.  June.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  19  m.  S.  W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  2137 ;  1880,  2494. 

IVal'toii,  R.  R.  June.,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  17  m.  W.  of 
Delhi.  Prin.  business,  farming.  Pop.  1870,  866 ;  1880,  1389. 

Ward  (LESTER  FRANK),  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  b.  June  18, 1841,  at 
Joliet,  111.,  and  grad.  from  Columbian  Univ.,  Wash.,  in 
1871 ;  held  for  several  yrs.  the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  was  in  1881  appointed  veg- 
etable palaeontologist  for  U.  S.  geological  survey  and  became 
prof,  of  bot.  in  the  new  Corcoran  School  of  Science.  He  has 
pub.  Guide  to  the  Flora  of  Washington  and  Vicinity,  HaeckeTs 
Genesis  of  Man  (1879),  Dynamic  Sociology  (1883),  etc. 

Washington,  cap.  of  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  in  N.  E.  part 
of  State,  on  Washington  branch  of  Ga.  R.  R.,  18  m.  N.  of 
Barnett,  Pop.  1870,  1506  ;  1880,  2199. 

Washington,  cap.  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.,  onR.  R.,  at 
the  head  of  Pamlico  River,  about  80  m.  from  the  ocean, 
has  ship-yards,  fisheries,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop. 
1870,  2094  ;  1880,  2462. 


Washington  Monument,  Wash.,  D.  C.  Its  corner- 
stone was  laid  July  4,  1848,  and  the  work  commenced  by  an 
association  incorporated  by  Cong.  After  an  expenditure  of 
$230,000,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  monument 
came  to  a  standstill  for  20  yrs.  It  was  finished  in  1885,  in 
accordance  with  act  of  Cong.,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  U.  S.  Engineers.  It  was  dedicated 
Feb.  21.1885. 

Wa'tertown,  R.  R.  jnnc.,  cap  of  Codington  co.,  Dak., 
on  Big  Sioux  River,  in  S.  E.  part  of  Terr.  Pop.  1880.  746. 

Wat'sontnwn,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
W.  branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  22  m.  S.  of  Williamsport, 
ha?>  various  manufactures.  Pop.  1870,  1181  ;  1880,  1481. 

Wa'verly,  R.  R.  June..  Morgan  co.,  111.,  30  m.  S.  W.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  1880,  1124. 
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Waverly,  R  K.  June.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  O.,  80  m.  N.  of  ' 
Portsmouth,  which  is  on  Ohio  River.     Prin.  business,  farm- 
ing and  stock-raisin?.    Pop.  1870,  1202  :  1880, 1539. 

Weep'lng  Water,  Cass  co.,  Neb.,  in  S.  E.  part  of 
State.  Pop.  1880,317. 

Welles'ley  College,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  higher 
education  of  women,  is  situated  in  the  v.  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
on  Lake  Waban,  about  15  m.  from  Boston.  The  grounds 
comprise  300  acres.  The  building,  with  its  wings,  is  475 
ft.  long,  4  and  5  stories  high.  It  is  of  brick,  trimmed  with 
freestone.  The  coll.,  which  was  opened  in  1875,  and  has  330 
students,  is  chartered  by  the  State  and  empowered  to  con- 
fer all  collegiate  and  honorary  degrees  that  are  conferred 
by  any  Mass.  coll.  or  univ.  The  standard  of  study  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  foremost  colls,  for  young  men.  The 
library  contains  20, 000  vols.;  the  apparatus,  cabinets,  and 
laboratories  are  extensive.  The  number  of  teachers  is  30. 
The  average  age  of  the  students  is  20  yrs.  The  Coll.  Aid 
Society  spends  about  $7000  a  yr.  in  aiding  poor  girls  to  se- 
cure an  education  in  the  coll. 

Wells'biirg,  cap.  of  Brooke  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Ohio  River,  16  m.  N.  of  Wheeling.  Pop.  1870,  1366  :  1880,  1815. 

West  Gardner,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  a  v.  of  Gardner 
tp..  Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

West  Leb'anon,  on  R.  R.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  2  m.  E. 
of  White  River  June.,  Vt.,  and  the  Connecticut  River.  Pop. 
1880.  515. 

West  New'ton,  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and 
Youghiogheny  River,  33  m.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1870, 992; 
1880.  1475. 

West'on,  on  R.  R..  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  W.  Va.,  25  m.  S.  of 
Clarksburg,  which  is  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  an 
acad.  Pop.  1870,  1111 ;  1880,  1516. 

West  Plains,  on  R.  R.,  cap.  of  Howell  co.,  Mo.,  113m. 
S.  E.  of  SpringQeld.  Pop.  1870,  130;  1880,  351. 

West'port,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  N.  Y.,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  R.  R.  and  L.  I.  Sound,  45  m.  N.  E.  of  New 
York  City.  Pop.  tp.  1870,  3361 ;  1880,  3477,  including  127 
in  v. 

West'ville,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  a  P.  O.  in  N.  W. 
part  of  New  Haven  City. 

Wheel'er  (FRANCIS  B.),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  Sept.  9.  1818;  grad.  at  Univ.  of  Vt.  1842;  pastor  of 
Congl.  chs.  in  Jericho,  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  Saco,  Me.,  1845-59 ; 
afterward  for  many  yrs.  pastor  of  First  Presb.  ch.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Has  contributed  largely  to  the  religious  and 
secular  press,  and  is  author  of  many  hymns. 

Wheeler  (HosEA),  a  distinguished  Bap.  clergyman,  b. 
in  Dunbarton.  N.  H.,  1791 ;  grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1811 ; 
ordained  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1818.  D.  at  Eastport,  Me., 
Jan  27,  1823. 

Wheeler  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  Mar.  11,  1798 ; 
grad.  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1816,  at  Andover  Theological  Sem. 
1819 ;  pastor  of  Congl.  ch.,  Windsor,  Vt.,  1821-33 ;  pres.  of 
Univ.  of  Vt.  1833-48.  D.  Apr.  16,  1862. 

White  (CHARLES  ABIATHAB),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  North 
Dighton,  Mass..  Jan.  26,  1826  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  nat. 
hist,  in  the  la.  State  Univ.  1867,  and  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1873, 
and  palaeontologist  to  the  U.S.  geological  survey  in  1875. 
He  has  pub.  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
(1870),  Manual  of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Institutions  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  (1873),  Contributions  to  Invertebrate  Palceontol- 
ogy  (1879^83),  etc. 

White  (HoN  EZRA),  b.  at  Jerusalem,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  25,  1839 ;  became  pres.  of  the  Eastman  National  Busi- 
ness Coll.  in  1878,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Poughkeepsie 
in  1880,  and  re-elected  in  1882. 

White  (JOHN  WILLIAMS),  b.  in  Cin.,  O.,  Mar.  5, 1849  ;  grad. 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.  1868 ;  was  appointed  prof  of  Gr.  and 
Lat.  at  Willoughby  Coll.,  O.,  in  1868,  and  at  Baldwin  Univ., 
O.,  in  1869;  tutor  in  Gr.  at  Harvard  in  1874,  assistant  prof, 
in  1877,  and  prof,  in  1884.  He  has  pub.  (Edipm  Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles  (1873),  First  Lessons  in  Greek  (1876),  etc.,  and  is  one 
of  the  eds.  of  the  coll.  series  of  Gr.  authors. 

White  Ha'ten,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  R.  R.  and  Lehigh 
River,  24  m.  N.  of  Mauch  Chunk.  Pop.  1870,  1331  ;  1880, 
1408. 

Whlt'fleld  (ROBERT  PARR),  b.  May  27,  1828,  near  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  1856  became  assistant  to 
Prof.  James  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  palaeontological  work 
of  N.  Y.  State  Nat.  Hist.  Survey ;  first  assistant  curator 
N.  Y.  State  Cabinet  of  Nat.  Hist.  1871-76  ;  became  prof,  of 
geology  and  palaeontology  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst., 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  1875 ;  in  1877  became  curator  of  Geological 
Dept.  of  Amer.  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City;  is 
one  of  the  foremost  palaeontologists  in  the  U.  S.,  and  has 
contributed  largely  to  various  scientific  publications. 

WILLIAM  B.  DWIGHT. 

Whlt'iiey  (WILLIAM  COLLINS),  b.  at  Conway,  Mass., 
July  5,  1841,  and  grad.  from  Yale  Coll.  in  1863  :  studied  law 
and  commenced  practising  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1865 ; 
was  appointed  corporation  counsel  in  1875  and  sec.  of  the 
navy  in  1885. 

Wlchi'ta  Falls,  Wichita  co.,  Tex.,  on  Ft.  Worth  and 
Denver  City  R.  R.,  114  m.  N.  W.  of  Ft.  Worth  ;  stage  routes 
from  here  to  various  points  in  the  "Pan-handle"  and  Ind. 
Terr.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Wiriiains  (WILLIAM  R.),  D.  D..  b.  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  14,  1804  ;  grad.  at  Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  1823;  studied 
law  for  3  yrs.;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practised  1  yr.  and 
went  to  Europe  ;  on  his  return  studied  for  the  ministry  and 
became  pastor  of  Amity  St.  Bap.  Ch.  (now  in  W.  54th  St.), 
New  York  City,  Dec.  17,  1832.  He  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Apr.  1,  1885.  Among  his 
numerous  pub.  works  are  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1871) 
and  History  nf  the  Baptists  (1871). 

Wil'lohghby,  on  R.  R..  Lake  CO.,  O.,  18  m.  N.  E.  of 
Cleveland.  Pop.  1870,  867  ;  1880,  1001. 

Wll'low  (Willows  station),  Colusa  co..  Cal.,  on  R.  R., 
61  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Sacramento.  Pop.  1880,  728. 


'Will's  Point,  Van  Zandtco.,  Tex.,  on  Tex.  and  Pacific 
R.  R..  47  m.  E.  of  Dallas.  Pop.  1880,  860. 

Wlii'amac,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.,  on  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  25  m.  N.  W.  of  Logansport. 
Pop.  1870,  906:  1880,835. 

Winchester,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Tenn.,  on  R.  R.,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  State,  near  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland 
Mts.,  is  the  site  of  the  Univ.  of  the  S.,  has  some  manufact- 
ures, and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  Pop.  1880,  1039. 

WInd'sor,  Henry  co.,  Mo.,  on  Mo.,  Kan.,  and  Tex.  divi- 
sion of  Mo.  Pacific  R.  R.,  21  m.  S.  W.  of  Sedalia.  Pop.  1880, 
872. 

Wtn'ulpeg,  the  cap.  of  the  Canadian  prov.  of  Manito- 
ba, is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red  and  Assini- 
boine  rivers,  and  forms  the  prin.  station  on  the  W.  division 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Its  prin.  industry  is  as  yet 
centred  in  the  machine-shops,  car-works,  and  engine-shops 
of  the  Pacific  R.  R.,  but  its  milling  industry  (producing 
about  1500  barrels  of  flour  per  day)  is  rapidly  developing, 
and  has  almost  unequalled  opportunities.  The  lumber 
business  is  also  important.  The  city  contains  Manitoba 
Coll.  (Presb.),  St.  John's  Coll.  (Anglican),  and  the  Coll.  of 
St.  Boniface  (R.  Cath.).  Pop.  25,000. 

Wlnns'borough,  city,  cap.  of  Fairfield  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  R.  R.,  35  m.  N.  of  Co- 
lumbia. Pop.  1870,  1124  ;  1880,  1500. 

Wluoos'kl,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  2  m.  N.  E.  of  Burling- 
ton, on  R.  R.  and  Winooski  River,  which  here  has  a  fall 
of  20ft.,  supplying  water  largely  used  for  manufacturing. 
Pop.  1880.  2833. 

Wlns'low  (JOHN  F.).  b.  in  Bennington.Yt.,  Nov.  5,  1810 ; 
ed.  at  the  select  schools  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  engaged  in 
mercantile  life  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  1827-31 ;  in 
1831  became  managing  agent  of  N.  J.  Iron  Co. ;  1837-67  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  late  Erastus  Corning  in 
the  Albany  and  the  Rensselaer  Iron  Works.  Through  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Win  slow  the  U.  S.  govt.  contracted 
with  his  firm  for  the  "  Monitor."  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1867  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  pres.  of  board  of 
trustees,  and  ex-officio  of  the  faculty  of  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Inst.  1863-67. 

Wln'throp,  on  R.  R.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  about  10m. 
W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1880,  984. 

Wlt'tenherg,  town  of  Prus.,  in  the  prov.  of  Sax.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  famous  as  the  place  where  the 
Ger.  ref.  began.  The  houses  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and 
Lucas  Cranach  are  still  shown ;  also  the  spot,  outside  the 
Elster  gate,  where  the  papal  bull  was  burned.  In  the 
Schlosskirche  Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  buried.  Pop. 
13,594. 

Wolf  (FRIEDRICH  AUGUST),  b.  at  Haynrode,  in  the  Prus. 
prov.  of  Sax.,  Feb.  15, 1759  ;  was  appointed  prof,  of  philology 
and  pedagogics  at  Halle  in  1783 ;  at  Berlin  in  1807,  and  d.  at 
Marseilles  Aug.  8,  1824.  His  Proieyottiena.  ad  Homerum,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  not  the 
work  of  any  single  man,  but  a  compilation  or  combination 
of  various  rhapsodies,  made  an  immense  sensation,  and 
started  a  multitude  of  new  researches  of  the  greatest  criti- 
cal and  antiquarian  interest. 

Wood'stock,  cap.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  on  Valley 
branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  on  N.  branch  of 
Shenandoah  River,  has  manufactures,  and  is  engaged  in 
farming.  Pop.  1870,  859  ;  1880,  1000. 

Wright  (HENDRICK  BRADLEY),  b.  at  Shawnee,  Pa.,  Apr. 
24,  1808;  was  ed.  in  Dickinson  Coll.;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  co.  in  1831.  Besides  his  law 
business  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  several 
times  elected  to  Cong.  But  his  great  reputation  he  earned 
by  the  disinterested  sympathy  with  which  he  embraced  the 
workingmen's  cause.  He  pub.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Labor, 
etc.  D.  Sept.  3,  1881. 

Wright's  Grove,  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
about  4  hi.  N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Wy'niore,  R.  R.  June.,  Gage  co.,  Neb.,  in  S.  E.  part  of 
State,  near  Kan.  boundary.  Pop.  not  in  census. 

Wyo'mlng,  R.  R.  June.,  Stark  co.,  111.,  31  m.  N.  W.  of 
Peoria.  Pop.  1870,  640 ;  1880, 1086. 


Yacht,  a  name  of  Dutch  origin,  which  became  common 
in  the  Eng.  lang.  in  the  latter  part  of  17th  century,  when, 
on  account  of  its  speed  and  buoyancy,  the  Y.  brought 
every  other  kind  of  pleasure  vessels  into  disuse.  The  first 
yachting  club  was  formed  at  Cork,  Ire.,  in  1720 ;  the  first  in 
Amer.  was  formed  at  New  York  in  1844. 

York'vIIle,  cap.  of  York  co.,  S.  C.,  on  Chester  and 
Lenoir  division  of  Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  R.  R., 
85  m.  N.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  1880,  1330. 

Yu'kon,  in  length  the  13th  or  14th  river  of  the  world, 
being  2044  m.  long,  rises  in  lat.  59°  45'  N.,  Ion.  134°  5^  W. 
i  from  Greenwich),  flows  N.  and  then  N.  W.  until,  after  cut- 
ting the  Arctic  circle  in  Ion.  145°  3',  it  suddenly  turns 
W.  S.  W.,and  after  a  course  of  about  1000m.,  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Behring  Sea  by  5  or  6  mouths.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1832  by  Slusunoff,  an  officer  of  the  Rus.-Amer. 
Fur  Co.,  and  it  has  lately  been  explored  by  Lieut.  Schwatka. 


z. 


Zo'la  (I£MILE),  b.  in  Paris  Apr.  2,  1840,  the  son  9f  an  It. 
engineer ;  was  ed.  in  Provence  and  Lyc6e  St.  Louis  in  Paris ; 
devoted  himself  to  journalism  and  lit.,  and  acquired  a 
great  name  by  his  novel  series,  Povgon  Macquart,  the  nat. 
and  social  hist,  of  a  family  nnder  the  2d  empire.  The  most 
famous  of  the  whole  series  is  VA&somnuAr,  which  has  been 
dramatized  and  brought  on  the  stage  under  the  title  of 
Drink. 
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VALUABLE  LAW  FORMS 

FOR    NOTES,    DEEDS,    AGREEMENTS,    MORTGAGES,    CONTRACTS,   RECEIPTS,    APPRENTICESHIP, 
LEASES,   MARRIAGE,   PENSIONS,    WILLS,   ETC.,   ETC. 


COMPILED    BY 


CHASE,   LL.B. 

(PROFESSOR    IN    COLUMBIA    COLLEGE    LAW  SCHOOL,   NEW  YORK.) 


I.  Apprenticeship.— 1.  INDENTURE  WITH  CONSENT  OF 
FATHER.— This  Indenture,  made  this  —  day  of — ,  18.., 

witnesseth  :  That  C.  B.,  of  the  town  of in  the  county  of 

,  and  State  of ,  now  aged  — ,  with  the  consent  of 

A.  B.,  his  father,  hereon  indorsed,  does  hereby,  of  his  [or, 
her]  own  free  will,  bind  himself  [or,  herself]  to  serve  Y.  Z., 

of  the  town  of ,in  the  county  of — ,  and  State  of  — ,  as 

apprentice  [or,  clerk,  or,  servant]  in  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith [or  other  trade,  profession,  or  employment,  according  to 
the  fact],  and  to  learn  the  said  trade,  profession,  or  employ- 
ment, until  the  said  C.  B.  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 

twenty-one  years,  which  will  be  on  the day  of  — ,  in  the 

year  18. .  [or,  for  the  term  of — years  from  this  date],  during 
all  which  time  the  said  apprentice  shall  serve  the  said  mas- 
ter faithfully,  honestly,  and  industriously,  his  secrets  keep, 
and  lawful  commands  everywhere  readily  obey ;  at  all  times 
protect  and  preserve  the  goods  and  property  of  the  said  mas- 
ter ;  and  not  suffer  or  allow  any  to  be  injured  or  wasted.  He 
[or,  she]  shall  not  buy,  sell,  or  traffic  with  his  [or,  her]  own 
goods  or  the  goods  of  others,  nor  be  absent  from  the  said 
master's  service,  day  or  night,  without  leave ;  but  in  all 
things  behave  as  a  faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do,  during  the 
said  term.  And  the  said  master  shall  clothe  and  provide  for 
the  said  apprentice  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  supply  him 
[or,  her]  with  suitable  food  and  clothing ;  and  shall  use  and 
employ  the  utmost  of  his  endea,vors  to  teach,  or  cause  the 
said  apprentice  to  be  taught  or  instructed  in,  the  art,  trade, 
or  mystery  of  [stating  trade,  etc.,  as  above] ;  and  also  cause 
the  said  apprentice,  within  such  term,  to  be  instructed  to 
read  and  write  [and,  if  a  male,  add :  and  in  the  general  rules 
of  arithmetic] ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  service,  give  the 
said  apprentice  a  new  Bible. 

[If  money  is  paid  with  the  apprentice,  insert  here :]  And  the 
said  Y.  Z.  acknowledges  that  he  has  received,  with  the  said 
C.  B.,  from  the  said  A.  B.  [naming  (fie  father  or  mother],  the 
sum  of — dollars,  as  a  compensation  for  his  instruction,  as 
above  mentioned. 

[Or,  if  wages  are  to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  apprentice, 
insert :]  And  the  said  Y.  Z.  further  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said 
C.  B.  the  following  sums  of  money— viz.,  for  the  first  year  of 

his  service,  —  dollars  ;  for  the  second  year  of  his  service, 

dollars ;  and  for  every  subsequent  year,  until  the  expiration 

of  his  term  of  service, dollars ;  which  said  payments  are 

to  be  made  on  the  —  day  of — in  each  year. 

And  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  singular  the  cov- 
enants and  agreements  aforesaid,  the  said  parties  bind 
themselves,  each  unto  the  other,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  writ- 
ten. 

[Signature  and  seal  of  apprentice.} 
[Signature  and  seal  of  master.} 

II.  Arbitration  at  Common   I«aw.— 2.  GENERAL 
FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  OF  SUBMISSION. — Whereas  controversies 
exist,  and  for  a  long  time  have  existed,  between  us,  A.  B., 

of and  Y.  Z.,  of in  relation  to  divers  subjects  :  Now, 

therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  A.  B.  and  Y.  Z.,  do  hereby 
mutually  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  each  other,  to 
submit  all  and  all  manner  of  actions,  cause,  and  causes  of 
actions,  suits,  controversies,  claims  and  demands  whatso- 
ever, now  pending,  existing,  or  held  by  and  between  us,  §  to 
M.  N.,  of . . . .,  as  arbitrator,  who  shall  [or,  to  M.  N.,  O.  P.,  and 
0,.  R.,  all  of — ,  as  arbitrators,  who,  or  any  two  of  whom, 
shall]  arbitrate,  award,  order,  judge,  and  determine  of  and 
concerning  the  same.   [Here  insert,  if  desired,  With  power  to 
award  the  payment  of  the  costs  [and  of  the  expenses]  in- 
curred in  such  arbitration.]    And  we  do  mutually  covenant 
and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  that  the  award  to  be  made 
by  the  said  arbitrator  [or,  arbitrators,  or  any  two  of  them] 
shall,  in  all  things,  by  us  and  each  of  us,  and  by  the  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  assigns  of  us  and  each  of  us,  be 
well  and  faithfully  kept,  observed,  and  performed.    Pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  award  be  made  in  writing,  under 
the  hand  of  the  said  arbitrator  [or,  hands  of  the  said  arbi- 
trators, or  any  two  of  them],  ready  to  be  delivered  to  us,  or 
either  of  us,  on  or  before  the day  of ,  18. . 

Witness,  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of ,  18 . . 

In  presence  of  A.  B.  [Seal.} 

[Witness's  signature.}  Y.  Z.  [Seat.} 

III.  Assignments.— 3.   SHORT  FORM  OF  ASSIGNMENT, 
SUITABLE  TO  BE  INDORSED  ON  A  WRITTEN  INSTRUMENT. — For 
value  received,  I  hereby  assign  the  within  bond  [or,  contract, 
or,  policy  of  insurance,  etc.}  unto  Y.  Z. 

[Date.}                                                                    [Signature.} 
4.  ANOTHER  FORM,  WITH  POWER  TO  SUE. — In  consideration 
of  the  sum  of — dollars,  to  me  paid,  by  Y.  Z.,  of ,  the  re- 
ceipt whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  do  hereby  transfer, 


assign,  and  set  over  to  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  the  within  bond  [or,  contract,  or,  policy  of  insurance] ; 
and  I  do  hereby  constitute  the  said  Y.  Z.  my  attorney,  in  my 
name,  or  otherwise,  but  at  his  own  cost,  to  take  all  legal 
measures  which  may  be  proper  or  necessary  for  the  complete 
recovery  and  enjoyment  of  the  assigned  premises. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this day ,  18 .. 

In  presence  of  [Signature.}     [<S^a/.] 

[Signature  of  witness} 

IV.  Bills  of  Exchange.— 5.  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 
$1,000.  NEW  YORK,  January  1,  18.. 

At  sight  [or,  — days  after  sight ;  or, days  after  date  ; 

or,  on  the...  day  of — ,  18..],  pay  to  the  order  of  [naming 
payee}  one  thousand  dollars,  and  charge  the  same  to  account 
of  [Signature  of  drawer.} 

To  Messrs,  [naming  drawee], 

Philadelphia. 

6.  INDORSEMENT  TO  ORDER.— Pay  to  the  order  of  G.  H. 

A.  B. 

7.  INDORSEMENT  TO  AGENTS,  FOR  COLLECTION.— Pay  to  the 
order  of  the  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
for  collection.  A.  B. 

8.  INDORSEMENT  WITHOUT  RECOURSE.— Pay  to  the  order  of 
G.  II.,  without  recourse.  A.  B. 

9.  INDORSEMENT  BY  ATTORNEY  IN  FACT. — Pay  to  the  order 
of  G.  H.  A.  B.,  by  M.  N.,  his  attorney. 

V.  Bills  of  Sale.— 10.  BILL  OF  SALE,  DESCRIBING  THE 
CHATTELS.— Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of 
— ,  in  the  county  of . . . ,  and  State  of  — ,  farmer,  party  of 
the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of. . .  dollars,  to 
me  paid  by  Y.  Z.,  of  —  aforesaid,  merchant,  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge 
[or  slate  other  consideration— e  g.,  thus :  in  consideration  of 

the  sum  of dollars,  to  me  to  be  paid  by  Y.  Z.,  of,  etc.,  in 

equal  quarterly  instalments,  secured  by  his  notes  at  three, 
six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  respectively],  have  bargained, 
sold,  granted,  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  do  bar- 
gain, sell,  grant,  and  convey  unto  the  said  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  [here  stt 
out  the  chattels  sold— e.g.,  thus :}  all  the  hops  growing  on  my 
farm  in  said  town,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  red  and  white,  hereto- 
fore on  said  farm,  and  one  bay  horse,  with  farm-wagon  and 

harness,  now  in  the  keeping  of  M.  N.,  at To  have  and 

to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  forever.    And  I  do 
for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  cove- 
nant and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
to  warrant  and  defend  the  said  described  goods  hereby  sold, 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  against  all  and  every  person  and  per- 
sons whatsoever. 

In  witness  whereof ,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
the. ...day  of 18.. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  I  A.  B.  [Seal.} 

in  the  presence  of  ( 

[Signature  of  witness.} 

VI.  Bonds.— 11.  SHORT  FORM  OF  BOND  FOR  PAYMENT  OP 
MONEY,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PENALTY. — Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of — ,  in  the  county  of,  and  State  of 

,  am  bound  unto  Y.  Z.,  of ,  for  the  payment  of 

dollars,  on  the day  of ,18..,  with  interest  at — per 

cent  per  annum  ;  for  which  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  to  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  [in  the  penal  sum  of — dollars.] 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this — day  of  — ,  18.. 

A.  B.  [Seal.} 

12.  COMMON  FORM  OF  BOND  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  MONEY.— 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of  the  town 

of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  State  of merchant,  am 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Y.  Z.,  of  the  said  town,  farmer, 

in  the  sum  of dollars  [inserting  the  penal  sum,  which  is 

commonly  double  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum  intended  to  be 
secured,  in  order  to  cover  interests,  costs,  expenses,  and  other 
contingencies},  good  and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  paid  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  for  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  I  do 
bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  firmly 
by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  and  dated  the  —  day  of  — ,  18.. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above- 
bounden  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  above-named  Y.  Z.,  his  executors,  administrators, 

or  assigns,  the  just  and  full  sum  of dollars  [inserting  the 

principal  intended  to  be  secured],  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent  per  annum  [or,  with  legal  interest]  for  the  same, 
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on  [or  before]  the day  of — ,  which  will  be  in  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and — ,  without  fraud  or  other 
delay,  then  this  obligation  is  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain 
in  full  force.  A.  B.  [Seal.] 

VII.  Chattel  Mortgages.— 13.  SHORT  FORM,  WITH- 
OUT WARRANTY,  OR  STIPULATIONS  AS  TO  RIGHT  OF  POSSESSION 
OR  SALE  OR  PERSONAL  LIABILITY.— Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of  — ,  hereby  sell  and  assign  to  Y.  Z., 

of ,  all  the  tools  and  materials  now  in  my  shop  at  — 

This  grant  is  intended  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of 

dollars,  with  interest,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of — 
from  the  date  hereof ;  which  payment,  if  duly  made,  will 
render  this  conveyance  void. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  at  the ,  this  —  day  of — ,  18.. 

In  presence  of  [Signature  of  mortgagor.'] 

[Signature  of 'witness.] 

14.  SHORT  FORM;  WITH  PERSONAL,  LIABILITY  AND  STIPU- 
LATION FOR  SALE.— Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 

A.  B.,  of ,  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indebted  to  Y.  Z., 

of  said  — ,  in  the  sum  of . ...  dollars,  with  interest  from  this 
date  [or,  from  the  —  day  of — ,18..],  and  for  the  security 
of  said  sum  I  do  hereby  mortgage  and  sell  and  assign  to  the 
said  Y.  Z.  all  my  property  of  every  description,  situate,  ly- 
ing and  being  in  the  house,  corner  of  —  street  and 

avenue,  in  the  city  of —  ;  and  I  do  hereby  authorize  and 
empower  the  said  Y.  Z.  to  take  possession  of  said  property 
and  effects,  he  to  sell  the  same,  and  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  payment  of  said  debt  and  interest. 

In  witness  [etc.,  as  in  preceding  form]. 

VIII.  Contracts  ;    Powers  ;    Covenants.  —  15. 
GENERAL  FORM  OF  CONTRACT,  WITH  PROVISION  FOR  LIQUI- 
DATED DAMAGES  IN  CASE  OF  BREACH. — This  agreement,  made 

the day  of — ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  by 

and  between  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of ...  ,  in  the  county  of — , 
manufacturer,  of  the  first  part,  and  Y.  Z.,  of — ,  merchant, 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  :  That  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  to  [here  insert  the  subject-matter  of  the  agree- 
ment].   And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and 
agrees  to  pay  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for 

the  same,  the  sum  of dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United 

States,  as  follows :  the  sum  of — dollars,  on  the  —  day  of 
— ,18..,  and  the  sum  of  ...dollars,  on  the — day  of — , 
18..,  with  the  interest  on  the  amount  due,  payable  at  the 
time  of  each  payment. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  and 
every  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  above  mentioned, 
the  parties  to  these  presents  bind  themselves,  each  unto 
the  other,  in  the  penal  sum  of dollars,  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages, to  be  paid  by  the  failing  party. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  [and  seals],  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written.  [Signatures,  with,  or  without  seals.] 

[If  attested  by  witnesses,  add  :] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  I. 
the  presence  of  ) 

[Signatures  of  witnesses.] 

16.  CONTRACT  EXECUTED  BY  AGENTS  OR  ATTORNEYS  IN 
FACT.— This  agreement,  made  this  —  day  of — ,18..,  be- 
tween A.  B.,  of  — ,  farmer,  of  the  first  part,  by  C.  D.,  his 
attorney,  and  Y.  Z.,  of — ,  merchant,  of  the  second  part, 
by  W.  X.,  his  attorney,  witnesseth  :  That  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  [etc.,  as  in  other  forms  to  the  end,  signing  thus  :] 

A.  B.  '[Seal.] 
By  C.  D.,  his  attorney. 

Y.  Z.  [Seal.] 
By  W.  X.,  his  attorney. 

17.  CONTRACT  "WITH  A  CLERK  OR  WORKMAN.— This  agree- 
ment, made  this day  of — ,  18..,  between  A.  B.,  of ,of 

the  first  part,  and  Y.  Z.,  of — ,  of  the  second  part,  witness- 
eth :  That  the  said  A.  B.  agrees  faithfully  and  diligently  to 
serve  the  said  Y.  Z.,  as  clerk,  in  the  store  of  the  said  Y.  Z.  [or 
otherwise],  at  — ,  for  the  period  of...  from  and  after  the 

day  of next,  for  the  sum  of dollars  per In 

consideration  of  which  service  so  to  be  performed,  the  said 
Y.  Z.  agrees  to  pay  the  said  A.  B.  the  sum  of —  per  month 

[payable  as  follows  :  ...on  the  —  day  of and.  ..on  the 

—  day  of  each  month  following,  during  said  term,  and  at 
the  expiration  thereof,  the  balance  of  such  sum  as  has  not 
then  been  already  paid] . 

And  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  death  of  eith?r 
of  them  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  term 
of —  shall  terminate  this  agreement. 

In  witness  [etc.,  as  in  Form  15]. 

18.  AGREEMENT  FOR  A  LEASE. — This  memorandum  of  an 
agreement,  made  this  —  day  of  — ,  18. .,  between  A.  B.,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  merchant,  and  Y.  Z.,  of  said  city, 
merchant,  witnesseth  :  That  the  said  A.  B.  agrees,  by  indent- 
ure, to  be  executed  on  or  before  the  —  day  of — next,  to 
demise  and  let  to  the  said  Y.  Z.,  a  certain  house  and  lot  in 
said  city,  now  or  late  in  the  occupation  of  M.  X.,  known  as 
No — ,  in — street,  to  hold  to  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  from  the — day  of — afore- 
said, for  and  during  the  term  of — years,  at  or  under  the 

clear  yearly  rent  of dollars,  payable  quarterly  ;  in  which 

lease  there  shall  be  contained  covenants  on  the  part  of  the 
said  Y.  Z.,his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  pay 
the  rent  [except  that  in  case  the  premises  are  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  rent  is  to  cease  until  they  are  rebuilt  by  the  said 
A.  B.],  and  to  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  [except  the 
ground-rent] ;  to  repair  the  premises  [except  damages  by 
fire] ;  not  to  carry  on  any  offensive  or  other  business  on  the 
premises,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  said  A.  B. ; 
to  deliver  the  same  up  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  good  re- 
pair [except  damages  by  fire,  as  aforesaid] ;  with  all  other 
usual  and  reasonable  covenants,  and  a  proviso  for  the  re- 
entry of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  case  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  rent  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  after 
either  of  the  said  rent-days,  or  the  non-performance  of  any 


of  the  covenants.  And  there  shall  also  be  contained  cove- 
nants on  the  part  of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
quiet  enjoyment ;  to  renew  said  lease  at  the  expiration  of 

said  term,  for  a  further  period  of years,  at  the  same  rent, 

on  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
paying  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  as- 
signs, the  sum  of — dollars,  as  a  premium  for  such  renewal ; 
and  that  in  case  of  an  accidental  fire,  at  any  time  during  the 
term,  the  said  A.  B.  will  forthwith  proceed  to  put  the  prem- 
ises in  as  good  repair  as  before  such  fire,  the  rent  in  the 
mean  time  to  cease.  And  the  said  Y.  Z.  hereby  agrees  to 
accept  such  lease  on  the  terms  aforesaid.  And  it  is  mutu- 
ally agreed  that  the  cost  of  this  agreement,  and  of  making 
and  recording  said  lease,  and  a  counterpart  thereof,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  said  parties  equally. 
In  witness  [etc.,  as  in  form  15]. 

19.  CONTRACT  FOR  BUILDING.  —  Memorandum  of   agree- 
ment made  this — day  of — ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  — ,  between  A.  B.,  of — ,  merchant,  of  the  first  part, 

and  Y.  Z.,  of .builder,  of  the  second  part.    The  said 

party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  make,  erect,  build  and 
finish  in  a  good,  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner,  on 
the  lot  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  known 

as  No ,  in street,  one  blink  stable  agreeable  to  the 

draft,  plan  and  explanation  hereto  annexed,  of  good  and 
substantial  materials  [or,  of  such  materials  as  the  party  of 
the  first  part  may  find  and  provide  therefor],  by  the  —  day 
of — next.    And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  covenants 
and  agrees  to  pay  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 

for  the  same,  the  sum  of dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 

United  States,  as  follows  :  the  sum  of  [here  state  terms  of  pay- 
ment]. 

[If  the  owner  is  to  furnish  materials,  add :]  And  also,  that 
he  will  furnish  and  procure  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
said  work,  in  such  reasonable  quantities,  and  at  such  rea- 
sonable time  or  times,  as  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  or  may  require. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  and  every 
of  the  covenants  and  agreements  above  mentioned,  the 
parties  to  these  presents  bind  themselves,  each  unto  the 
other,  in  the  penal  s_um  of —  dollars,  as  liquidated  damages 
to  be  paid  by  the  failing  party. 

In  witness  [etc.,  as  in  form  15]. 

20.  TRANSFER  OF  STOCK.— Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 

that  I,  A.  B.,of ,  for  value  received,  have  bargained,  sold, 

assigned,  and  transferred,  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain, 
sell,  assign,  and  transfer,  unto  Y.  Z.,  of — ,    — shares  of 
capital  stock,  standing  in  my  name,  on  the  books  of  the  — 

Company  [or Bank,  as  the  case  may  be]  :  and  I  do  hereby 

constitute  and  appoint  the  said  Y.  Z..  my  true  and  lawful 
attorney,  irrevocable,  in  my  name  or  otherwise,  but  to  his 
own  use  and  benefit,  and  at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  to  take 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  for  the  recovery  and  enjoyment 
thereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  the — day  of — A.D.  18.. 

[Signature  and  seal.] 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  (. 
in  the  presence  of  ) 

[Signature  of  witness.] 

21.  POWER  TO  COLLECT  DIVIDEND.— Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of — ,  do  authorize,  constitute,  and 
appoint  Y.  Z.,  of — ,  to  receive  from  the  —  Company  [or, 
Bank],  of ,  the  dividend  now  due  me  on  all  stock  stand- 
ing in  my  name  on  the  books  of  the  said  — ,  and  receipt  for 
the  same  ;  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  may  law- 
fully be  done  in  the  premises  by  virtue  hereof. 

Witness  [etc.,  as  in  Foiin  20]. 

IX.  Deeds,  etc.  [N.B.  Acknowledge  the  execution  of 
the  deed  before  a  notary  public,  commissioner  of  deeds,  etc., 
who  will  add  his  certificate  of  the  acknowledgment.]— 22. 
FORMAL  INDENTURE. — This  indenture,  made  the  —  day  of 
,in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and — ,  be- 
tween A.  B.,  of .in  the  county  of — ,  and  State  of...  , 

merchant,  of  the  first  part,  and  Y.  Z.,  of — ,  in  the  said 
county,  farmer,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  [here  will 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  instrument,  concluding  thus:] 

In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part  of  these  presents,  remain- 
ing with  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  said  parties  of 
the  second  part  have  affixed  their  hands  and  seals ;  and  to  the 
other  part  thereof,  remaining  with  the  said  parties  of  the 
second  part,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have  caused  the 

common  seal  of  the  said  city  of to  be  affixed  the  day  and 

year  first  above  written.         [Signatures,  etc.,  accordingly.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ». 
in  presence  of  ) 

[Signature  of  witness.] 

23.  QUIT-CLAIM  DEBD. — Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  A.  B.,  of  the  city  of — ,  in  the  county  of  — ,  and 

State  of ,  farmer  [or,  we,  A.  B.,  of,  etc.,  as  above,  and 

C.  B.,  his  wife],  in  consideration  of — dollars  to  me  [or,  us] 

paid  by  Y.  Z.,  of ,  merchant,  the  receipt  whereof  is 

hereby  acknowledged,  have  remised,  released,  and  forever 
quit-claimed,  and  by  these  presents  do,  for  myself,  my  [or, 
ourselves,  our]  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  remise, 
release,  and  forever  quit-claim  unto  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever,  all  such  right,  title,  interest  [dower 
and  right  of  dower],  property,  possession,  claim,  or  demand 
as  I  [or,  as  we  or  either  of  us]  have  or  ought  to  have,  in  or 
to  all  [here  insert  description  of  premises],  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  said  premises  unto  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
to  his  and  their  only  proper  use  and  behoof  forever :  so  that 
neither  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  nor  any  other  person  in  my  name 
and  behalf  [or,  we,  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  B.,  or  either  of  us, 
or  any  other  person  in  our  or  either  of  our  names  and  be- 
half] shall  or  will  hereafter  claim  or  demand  any  right  or 
title  to  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof ;  but  they,  and 
every  of  them,  shall  by  these  presents  be  excluded  and  for- 
ever barred. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  [or,  we]  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
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and  seal  [or,  our  hands  and  seals],  this. . .  .day  of . . . . ,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  — 

[Signatures  and  seals  of  grantors.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  (. 
in  the  presence  of  ) 

[Signature  of witness.} 

24  WARRANTY  DEED.— This  indenture,  made  this  —  day 
of  '  ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  — ,  be- 
tween A.  B.,  of  the  city  of — ,  and  State  of merchant 

[and  C.  B.  his  wife],  of  the  first  part,  and  Y.  Z.,  of in  said 

county,  farmer,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  the 
said  party  [or,  parties]  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of....  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  him  [or,  them]  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these 
presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors  and  admin- 
istrators, forever  released  and  discharged  from  the  same,  by 
these  presents,  has  [or,  have!  granted,  bargained,  sold, 
aliened,  remised,  released,  conveyed,  and  confirmed,  and  by 
these  presents  does  [or,  do]  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  remise, 
release,  convey,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all  [here  in- 
sert description],  together  with  all  and  singular  the  tene- 
ments, hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing or  in  any  wise  appertaining ;  and  the  reversion  and  re- 
versions, remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues,  and  prof- 
its thereof ;  and  also  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest 
[dower  and  right  of  dower],  property,  possession,  claim,  and 
demand  whatsoever,  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  of  the  said 
party  [or,  parties]  of  the  first  part,  of,  in,  and  to  the  above- 
granted  premises  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with 
the  appurtenances.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above-men- 
tioned and  described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  and 
every  part  thereof,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  And  the  said  A.  B.  and  his  heirs, 
the  above-described  and  hereby  granted  and  released 
premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
neirs  and  assigns,  against  the  said  party  [or,  parties]  of  the 
first  part,  and  his  [or,  their]  heir,s,  and  against  all  and  every 
person  and  persons  whomsoever,  lawfully  claiming  or  to 
claim  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  and  will  warrant, 
and  by  these  presents  forever  defend. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  [or,  parties]  of  the  first 

Eart  has  [or,  have]  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  [or,  their 
ands  and  seals]  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  I         [Signatures  and  seals.] 

in  presence  of  ) 

[Signature  of  witness.] 

X.  Estrays.     [N.B.  These  forms  are  adapted  to  the 
law  of  New  York,  but  may  be  used  as  models  in  other 
States.]— 25.  NOTICE  TO  BE  DELIVERED  TO  TOWN  CLERK. — To 

whom  it  may  concern :  Take  notice,  that  on  the day  of 

— ,  18..  [here  describe  the  animal,  giving  the  age,  color,  and 
marks,  natural  and  artificial,  as  near  as  may  be],  strayed  upon 
my  inclosed  lands  in  this  town,  and  the  owner  is  required  to 
appear  and  claim  the  same. 

[Date.]  [Signature,  designating  also  abode.] 

26.  NOTICE  OF  SALE  OF  ESTRAY.     [As  in  preceding  fojtn, 

continuing  thus :]  and  the  same  not  having  been  redeemed 

by  the  owner  thereof :  Now,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  I  shall 

expose  the  same  for  sale  by  public  auction,  to  the  highest 

bidder,  on  the  —  day  of — ,  at — o'clock  in  the noon, 

at  — ,  in  said  town  of [Signature.] 

[Date.] 

XI.  Guaranties. —27.    GUARANTY    OF   PAYMENT    OF 
NOTE.— Fur  value  received,  I  hereby  guarantee  the  payment 
of  the  within  note.  [Signature.] 

[Date.] 

28.  GUARANTY  OF  PAYMENT  OF  BOND.— In  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Y.  Z.,  I  hereby 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  foregoing  bond. 

Witness  my  hand  [and  seal],  the day  of ,  18. . 

[Signature,  with  or  without  seal.] 

29.  GUARANTY  OF  COLLECTIBILITY,  ETC. — For  value  received, 
I  hereby  guarantee  that  the  within is  good  [or-,  collect- 
ible]. [Signature.] 

30.  GUARANTY  OF  RENT,  ETC.— In  consideration  of  the  let- 
ting of  the  premises  above  described  [or,  for  value  received], 
I  guarantee  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  [and  per- 
formance of  the  covenants]  in  the  above  agreement  men- 
tioned to  be  paid  and  performed  by  said  lessee,  without  re- 
quiring any  notice  of  non-payment  or  non-performance,  or 
proof  of  notice  or  demand  being  made,  whereby  to  charge 
me  therefor.  [Signature.] 

81.  GUARANTY  GIVEN  TO  STOP  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS.— A.  B. 
&  Co.  having,  at  my  request,  agreed  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  them  against  Y.  Z.,  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of — dollars  due  by  him  to  them,  I  hereby,  in  consid- 
eration thereof,  guarantee  the  payment  of  that  sum,  and  of 
costs,  within ....  days  from  date.  [Signature.] 

[Date.] 

32.  GUARANTY  OF  PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACT.— In  consid- 
eration of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  me  in  hand  paid  by 
Messrs.  A.  B.  &  Company,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, I  do  hereby  guarantee,  promise,  and  agree  to 
and  with  them,  that  the  above-named  M.  N.  will  wel.  and 
faithfully  perform  and  fulfil  everything  by  the  foregoing 
agreement  on  his  part  and  behalf  to  be  performed  and  ful- 
nllea,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  above  provided.  And 
I  do  hereby  expressly  waive  and  dispense  with  any  demand 
upon  the  said  M.  N.,  and  any  notice  of  any  non-performance 
Onhi8part.  [Signature.] 

XII.  Landlord  and  Tenant.    [See  also  Form  17; 
Agreement  for  a  Lease.]— 33.  NOTICES  :  NOTICE  TO  TERMINATE 
A  LEASE.— I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
power  for  this  purpose  given  to  me  by  the  indenture  of 
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lease,  dated  the day  of — ,  and  made  between  you,  of 

the  one  part,  and  me,  of  the  other  part,  it  is  my  intention  to 

determine  the  lease  thereby  made,  on  the day  of 

next,  and  I  shall  therefore  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  to 
you  [or,  require  you  to  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  to  me] 
of  the  messuage  [etc.,  here  briefly  describe  the  premises]. 

[Date.]  [Signature.] 

[Address.] 

34.  NOTICE  TO  QUIT  BY  A  LANDLORD  TO  A  TENANT  FROM 
YEAR  TO  YEAR.—!  hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit  and  deliver 
up,  on  the — day  of  —  next  [if  the  current  year  of  your 
tenancy  expires  on  that  day,  or  otherwise  on  the  day  on 
which  the  current  year  of  your  tenancy  will  expire,  next 
after  the  end  of  half  a  year  [or,  of  a  quarter  year ;  or,  of  a 
month],  from  the  time  of  your  being  served  with  this  notice], 
the  possession  of  the  messuage  [etc.,  here  briefly  describe  the 
property]  which  you  now  hold  of  me  as  a  yearly  tenant. 

[Date.]  [Signature  of  landlord.] 

[Address  to  tenant.] 

35.  NOTICE  TO  QUIT,  BY  TENANT  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR,  TO 
LANDLORD. — I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  I  shall  quit  and 

deliver  up,  on  the  —  day  of next  [if  the  current  year  of 

my  tenancy  expires  on  that  day,  or  otherwise  on  the  day  on 
which  the  current  year  of  my  tenancy  will  expire  next  after 
the  end  of  half  a  year  [or;  a  quarter  year ;  or,  of  a  month], 
from  the  time  of  your  being  served  with  this  notice],  the 
possession  of  the  messuage   [etc.,  here  briefly  describe  the 
property]  which  I  now  hold  of  you  as  a  yearly  tenant. 

[Date.]  [Signature  of  the  tenant] 

[Address  to  the  landlord.] 

XIII.  Leases.— 36.  SHORT  FORM  OP  LEASE. — This  in- 
denture, made  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and — ,  between  A.  B.,  of — ,  in  the  county 
of — ,  and  State  of — ,  merchant,  of  the  first  part,  and 
Y.  Z.,  of...  ,  in  the  said  county,  farmer,  of  the  second 
part,  witnesseth  :  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereby 
let  and  rented  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
party  of  the  second  part  has  hereby  hired  and  laken  from 
the  party  of  the  first  part  [here  insert  brief  description  of  the 
premises— e.  g.,  thus:]  all  those  three  brick  warenouses  and 
premises  known  as  Nos.  9,  11,  and  13  King  Street,  in  the 
city  of...  ,  with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  term  of — 
years,  to  commence  the — day  of — 18..,  at  the  yearly 

rent  of dollars,  payable   in  equal  quarterly  payments 

on  the  usual  quarterly  days  [or,  on  the  first  days  of  May, 
August,  November,  and  February],  in  each  year.  And  it  is 
agreed  that  if  any  rent  shall  be  due  and  unpaid,  or  if 
default  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained, then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  to  re-enter  the  said  premises,  and  to  remove  all  per- 
sons therefrom  [may  add,  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereby 
waiving  any  notice  to  quit  or  of  intention  to  re-enter,  under 
the  statute]. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  to  pay 
to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  said  rent,  as  herein 
specified,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  or 
other  determination  of  this  lease,  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  will  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  hereby 
demised  in  as  good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable  use 
and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  damages  by  the  elements 
excepted ;  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  covenants 
that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  on  paying  the  said 
yearly  rent,  and  performing  the  covenants  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the 
said  demised  premises  for  the  term  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  haye  hereunto 
interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  this — day  of — , 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  — 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  (        [Signatures  and  seals.] 

in  the  presence  of  f 

[Signature  of  witness.] 

37.  LANDLORD'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  RENTING. — This  is  to  cer- 
tify, that  I  have,  this  —  day  of — ,  18..,  let  and  rented 

unto  Y.  Z.,  of [here  insert  brief  description  of  premises— 

e.g.,  thus :]  the  dwelling-house  known  as  No — m  —  street, 

in  the  town  of ,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  sole 

and  uninterrupted  use  and  occupation  thereof  for — year 
..,  to  commence  the  —  day  of — ,  18... at  the  yearly  rent 

of dollars,  payable  quarterly  on  the  usual  quarterly  days 

[or,  on  the  first  days  of  May,  August,  November,  and  Feb- 
ruary, in  each  year]— [add,  if  so  agreed,  and  all  taxes  and  as- 
sessments are  to  be  paid  by  mm].    [Signature  of  landlord.] 

38.  TENANT'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  II IKING. — This  is  to  certify, 
that  I  have,  this....  day  of....,  18..,  hired  and  taken  from 
A.  B.,  of  ...,  the  dwelling-house  and  lot  known  as  No — 

in  —  street,  in  the of with  the  appurtenances,  for 

the    term   of year..,  to  commence  the  —  day   of 

next,  at  the  yearly  rent  of dollars,  payable  quarterly  on 

the  usual  quarterly  days  [or,  on  the    first  days  of  May, 
August,  November,  and  February,  in  each  year].     And  I 
do  hereby  promise  to  make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent 
in  manner  aforesaid  [except  in  case  the  premises  become 
untenantable,   from  fire   or  any  other  cause,   when  the 
tenancy  and  the  rent  are  to  cease] :   And   I   do    further 
promise  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  tenancy,  in  as  good  state  and  condi- 
tion as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  dam- 
ages by  the  elements  excepted.  [Signature  of  tenant.] 

39.  SECURITY  FOR  RENT.— In  consideration  of  the  letting 
of  the  premises  above  described,  and  for  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  I  do  hereby  become  surety  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  in   the  above-written  agreement   men- 
tioned, to  be  paid  by  Y.  Z.  as  therein  specified  ;  and  if  any 
default  shall  at  any  time  be  made  therein,  I  do  hereby 
promise  and  agree  to  pay  unto  the  landlord  in  said  agree- 
ment named,  the  said  rent,  or  any  arrears  thereof  that  may 
be  due,  without  requiring  notice  or  proof  of  demand  being 
made. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  the . . .  day  of — ,  18. . 

[Signature  and  seal.] 
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40.  LANDLORD'S  CERTIFICATE,  WHERE  TENANT  is  NOT  TO 
UNDERLET  NOR  OCCUPY  FOR  CERTAIN  BUSINESSES. — This  is 
to  certify,  that  I  have,  this — day  of — ,  18. .,  letand  rented 
unto  Y.  Z.,  of...  [here  insert  brief  description  of  premises— 
e.g.,  thus:]  the  dwelling-house  known  as  No  —  m  —  street, 

in  the  town  of with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  sole 

and  uninterrupted  use  and  occupation  thereof  for — year. ., 

to  commence  the day  of — ,  18..,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 

. . .  dollars,  payable  quarterly  on  the  usual  quarterly  days 
\gr,  on  the  first  days  of  May,  August,  November,  and 
February,  in  each  year]— [add,  if  so  agreed,  and  all  taxes 
and  assessments  are  to  be  paid  by  him].  The  premises 
are  not  to  be  used  or  occupied,  except  as  a  private  board- 
ing-house [or,  for  any  business  deemed  extra  hazardous  on 
account  of  fire,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed] :  nor  shall  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  let  or  underlet,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlord,  in  writing,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  and  damages.  [Signature  of  landlord.] 

XIV.  Legislation.— 41.  PETITION  FOR  THE  ENACTMENT 
OP  A  LAW.— To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of :  The  pe- 
tition of  the  undersigned,  citizens  [and  taxpayers]  of  said 
State,  respectfully  shows  [here  state  facts]. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  ask  the  enactment  [here  state 
what  is  desired]. 

[Date.]  [Signatures.] 

42.  REMONSTRANCE  AGAINST  A  PENDING  BILL. — To  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York :  The  undersigned, 
citizens  [and  taxpayers]  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  respect- 
fully remonstrate  against  the  passage  of  any  bills  now 
p_ending  before  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  franchise  or 
right  or  constructing  railroads  in  "the  city  of  New  York  is 
granted  to  private  individuals. 

This  remonstance  is  on  the  ground  that  [setting  forth  the 
reason].  [Signatures.] 

[Date.] 

XV.  Letters    of  Credit. — 43.    GENERAL  LETTER  OF 
GUARANTT. — I  hereby  guarantee  to  any  person  advancing 
money  or  selling  goods,  to  A.  B.,  not  exceeding — dollars, 
the  payment  thereof,  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit  which 
shall  be  given.  [Signature.] 

[Date.] 

[Address]  to  A.  B. 

44.  GENERAL  LETTER  OF  CREDIT  AND  GUARANTY.  —  Sir : 
We  hereby  agree  to  accept,  and  pay  at  maturity,  any  draft 
or  drafts  on  us  at  sixty   days'  sight,   issued  by  Messrs. 
C.  D.  &  Co.,  of  your  city,  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,  and  nego- 
tiated through  your  bank.    We  are  [etc.]         [Signature.] 

[Date.] 

I  hereby  guarantee  the  due  acceptance  and  payment  of 
any  draft  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  above  credit. 
[Date.]  [Signature  of  guarantor.] 

45.  SPECIAL,  LETTER. — To  A.  B. — Sir:  I  will  be  responsible 
for  goods    [limiting  the   kind,  if  desired]    to   be  sold   [or, 
money  to  be  lent]  by  you  to  C.  D.,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  aggregate dollars  [or,  if  desired  to  give  a 

continuing  guaranty,  not  exceeding  an  indebtedness  of — 
dollars  at  any  one  time].  [Signature.] 

[Date.] 

XVI.  Marriage   and    Marriage    Certificate.— 
46.  SHORT  FORM    OF    SOLEMNIZATION   OF    MARRIAGE,    FOR 
MAGISTRATES.—  Th«  magistrate  may  direct  the  parties  to  join 
their  right  hands,  and  will  then  say ;    "By  this  act  you  do 
take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife,  and  solemnly  prom- 
ise and  engage,  in  the  presence  of  this  witness  [or,  these 
witnesses],  to  love,  honor,  comfort,  and  cherish  each  other, 
as  such,  so  long  as  you  botli  shall  live :   Therefore,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of...  ,   I  do  hereby 
pronounce  you  husband  and  wife." 

47.  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE.— This  certifies,  that,  on  the 
. . .  day  of  . . . ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  eighty — ,  A.  B.,  of — ,  in  the  State  of , 

and  C.  D.,  of — ,  in  the  State  of — ,  were  by  me  united  in 
marriage,  at — [naming  the  town  or  city],  in  the  county  of 
according  to  t  he  laws  of  the  State  of — ,  and  ii  pres- 
ence of  the  witness  [or,  witnesses]  below  named.  And  I 
do  further  certify,  that  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  known 
to  me  [or,  were  satisfactorily  proved,  by  the  oath  of  O.  P., 
known  to  me],  to  be  the  persons  described  in  this  certifi- 
cate ;  that  I  ascertained,  previous  te  the  solemnization  of 
the  said  marriage,  that  the  said  parties  were  of  sufficient 
age  to  contract  the  same ;  and  that,  after  due  inquiry  by 
me  made,  there  appeared  no  lawful  impediment  to  such 
marriage. 

[Signatures  of  witnesses.]  [Signature  and  title.] 

[If  certified  by  minister,  add  acknoivledgment  or  proof  .] 

XVII.  Mortgages.    [Acknowledge  the  execution  of 
the  mortgage  before  a  notary  public,  commissioner  of  deeds, 
etc.,  who  will  add  his  certificate  of  the  acknowledgment.]— 

48.  SHORT  FORM.— This  indenture,  made  the day  of...  , 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  between 

A.  B.,  of — ,  in  the  county  of — ,  and  State  of ,  mer- 
chant, of  the  first  part,  and  Y.  Z.,  of ,  in  the  said  county, 

farmer,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of — 
dollars,  grants,  bargains,  sells,  and  confirms  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all 
[here   insert  description ;]  together   with  all   and  singular 
the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging, 
or  in  any  wise  appertaining.    This  conveyance  is  intended 
as  a  mortgage,  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  sum  of — 
dollars,  in  [here  state  terms  of  payment],  according  to  the 
condition  of  a  certain  bond,  dated  this  day,  and  executed 
by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part ;   and   these   presents   shall  be  void  if  such 
payments  be  made.    But  in  case  default  shall  be  made  in 
the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest,  as  above  provided, 
then  the  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  are  hereby  empowered   to  sell  the 
premises  above  described,  with  all  and  every  of  the  appur- 
tenances, or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  manner  prescribed 


1  by  law ;  and  out  of  the  money  arising  from  such  sale,  to 
retain  the  said  principal  and  interest,  together  with  the 
i  costs  and  charges  of  making  such  sale  ;  and  the  overplus, 
if  any  there  be,  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  making  such 
sale,  on  demand,  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  his  heirs  or 
assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  [or,  parties]  of  the 
first  part  has  [or,  have]  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  [or, 
their  hands  and  seals],  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  I          [Signature  and  seal.] 

in  the  presence  of  J 

[Signature  of  witness.] 

XVIII.  Partnership.— 49.  ARTICLES  OF  CO-PARTNER- 
SHIP IN  COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS. — Articles  of  agreement,  made 

i  the — day  of — ,  one  thousand   eight  hundred  and — , 

;  between  A.  B.,  of and  Y.  Z.,  of . . .  ,  witnesseth,  as  fol- 

;  lows: 

I.  The  said  parties  above  named  have  agreed  to  become 
i  co-partners  in  business,  and  by  these  presents  do  agree  to 

be  co-partners  together  under  and  by  the  name  or  firm  of 
j  B.  &  Z.,  in  the  business  of  [here  designate  it  brUJly,  but  ac- 
|  curately],  in  the  [buying  and]  selling  all  sorts  of  goods, 
i  wares,  and  merchandise  to  the  said  business  belonging. 
t  [If  the  location  of  the  place  of  business  is  deemed  essential,  it 
•  may  be  here  specified.]  The  partnership  to  commence  on  the 

—  day  of  — ,  and  to  continue  —  years. 

II.  To  that  end  and  purpose  the  said  A.  B.  has  contributed 
the  sum  of — dollars  in  cash,  and  the  said  Y.  Z.  has  con- 
tributed the  lease  of  the  store  in — ,  to  be  occupied  by 
them,  and  the  stock  of  goods  and  good-will  of  the  business 
there  heretofore  carried  on  by  him,  which  are  together 
estimated  and  valued  by  the  parties  at  the  like  sum  of — 
dollars,  the  capital  stock  so  formed  to  be  used  and  em- 
ployed in  common  between  them,  for  the  support  and 
management  of  the  said  business,  to  their  mutual  berefit 
and  advantage. 

III.  At  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  their  co-part- 
nership, they  and  each  of  them  will  give  their  attendance, 
and  do  their  and  each  of  their  best  endeavors,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  their  skill  and  power  exert  themselves  for  their 
joint  interest,  profit,   benefit,  and  advantage,  and    truly 
employ  [buy],  sell,  and  merchandise  with  their  joint  stock, 
and  the  increase  thereof,  in  the  business  aforesaid.    And 
also,  that  they  shall  and  will  at  all  times  during  the  said  co- 
partnership,  bear,    pay,  and   discharge   equally  between 
them,  all  rents  and  other  expenses  that  may  be  required 
for  the  support  and  management  of  the  said  business  ;  and 
that  all  gains,  profit,  and  increase  that  shall  come,  grow, 
or  arise  from  or  by  means  of  their  said  business,  shall  be 

I  divided  between  them  equally  [or  state  other  proportion]  ; 
and  all  loss  that  shall  happen  to  their  said  joint  business 
by  ill  commodities,  bad  debts,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  borne 
and  paid  between  them  equally  [or  other  proportion], 

IV.  And  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties, 
that  there  shall  be  had  and  kept  at  all  times  during  the 
continuance  of  their  co-partnership,  perfect,  just,  and  true 
books  of  account,  wherein  each  of  the  said  co-partners 
shall  enter  and  set  down,  as  well  all  money  by  them  or 
either  of  them  received,  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended  in 
and  about  the  said  business,  as  also  all  goods,  wares,  com- 
modities, and  merchandise   by  them  or  either   of  them 
bought  or  sold,  by  reason  or  on  account  of  the  said  busi- 
ness, and  all  other  matters  and  things  whatsoever,  to  the 
said  business  and  the  management  thereof  in  any  wise  be- 
longing ;  which  said  book  shall  be  used  in  common  between 
the  said  co-partners,  so  that  either  of  them  may  have  access 
thereto,  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  of  the  other. 
And  also,  the  said  co-partners,  once  in — [designating  the 
times],  oroftener,  if  necessary,  shall  make,  yield,  and  render, 
each  to  the  other,  a  true,  just,  and  perfect  inventory  and 
account  of  all  profits  and  increase  by  them  or  either  of  them 
made,  and  of  all  losses  by  them  or  either  of  them  sustained  ; 
and  also  all  payments,  receipts,  disbursements,  and  all  other 
things  by  them  made,  received,  disbursed,  acted,  done,  or 
suffered  in  this  said  co-partnership  and  business  ;  and  the 
same  account  so  made,  shall  and  will  clear,  adjust,  pay,  and 
deliver,  each  to  the  other,  at  the  time,  their  just  share  of 
the  profits,  and  pay  and  bear  their  iust  share  of  the  ex- 
penses and  losses  so  made  as  aforesaid. 

V.  And  the  said  parties  hereby  mutually  covenant  and 
agree,  to  and  with  each  other,  that  during  the  continuance 
of  the  said  co-partnership  neither  of  them  shall  nor  will 
indorse  any  note,  or  otherwise  become  surety  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  whomsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  of  the  said  co-partners.    And  at  the  end  or  other 
sooner  determination  of  their  co-partnership,  the  said  co- 
partners, each  to  the  other,  shall  and  will  make  atrue,  just, 
and  final  account  of  all  things  relating  to  their  said  busi- 
ness, and  in  all  things  truly  adjust  the  same  ;  and  all  and 
every  the  stock  and  stocks,  as  well  as  the  gains  and  in- 
crease thereof,  which  shall  appear  to  be  remaining,  either 
in  money,  goods,  wares,  fixtures,  debts,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  divided  between  them  [here  add  any  other  special  stipu- 
lations which  may  be  desired] . 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  in- 
terchangeably set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written.  [Signatures  and  seals.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  I 
in  the  presence  of  j 

[Signature  of  witness.] 

XIX.  Pensions.— 50.  DECLARATION  FOR  ORIGINAL  IN- 
VALID PENSION.  —  State  of county  of  — ,  ss. :— On  this 

day  of ,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  personally  appeared  before  me, ,  of  the  — 

,  a  court  of  record  within  and  for  the  county  and  State 

aforesaid ,  aged years,  a  resident  of  the — of 

county  of . . .  ,  State  of who,  being  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  declares  that  he  is  the  identical —  who 
was  enrolled  on  the.,  .day  of — ,18..,  in  company — ,  of 
the, ,,, regiment  of  .,.,  commanded  by ,  and  -was 
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VALUABLE    LAW   FORMS. 


honorably  discharged    at on  the. ...day  of 18..; 

that  his  personal  description  is  as  follows  :  Age,  . . .  .years  : 

height      . . .  feet   inches  ;    complexion ;    hair,    —  ; 

eves  That  while  a  member  of  the  organization  afore- 
said' iii  the  service  and  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  at. . . . ,  in  the 
State  of....,  on  or  about  the. ...day  of 18. ..he  [here 


treated  in  hospitals  as  follows :  [here  state  the  names  or  num- 
bers and  localities  of  all  hospitals  in  which  treated,  and  the 
dates  of  treatment.]  That  he  has...  been  employed  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  otherwise  than  as  stated  above 
[here  state  what  the  service  was,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to 
that  stated  above,  and  the  dates  at  which  it  began  and  ended.} 
That  since  leaving  the  service  this  applicant  has  resided  in 
the.,  of....,  in  the  State  of.....  and  his  occupation  has 
been  that  of  a  ...  That  prior  to  his  entry  into  the  service 
above  named  he  was  a  man  of  good,  sound,  physical  health, 

being  when  enrolled  a That  he  is  now — disabled  from 

obtaining  his  subsistence  by  manual  labor,  by  reason  of 
his  injuries  above  described,  received  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  he  therefore  makes  this  declaration  for 
the  purpose  of  being  placed  on  the  invalid-pension  roll  of 
the  United  States. 

He  hereby  appoints,  with  full  power  of  substitution  and 
revocation, ,  of .State  of his  true  and  law- 
ful attorney  to  prosecute  his  claim.  That  he  has — re- 
ceived  applied  for  a  pension.  That  his  post-office  ad- 
dress is ,  county  of — ,  State  of — 

Attest:  

[  Claimants  signature.] 

Also  personally  appeared .residing  at ,and 

,  residing  at .persons  whom  I  certify  to  be 

respectable  and  entitled  to  credit,  and  who,  being  by  me 

duly  sworn,  say  they  were  present  and  saw ,  the 

claimant,  sign  his  name  (or  make  his  mark)  to  the  foregoing 
declaration ;  that  they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  appearance  of  said  claimant  and  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  that  he  is  the  identical  person  he  represents  him- 
self to  be,  and  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  claim.  


[Signatures  of  witnesses.] 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this — day  of — , 

A.  D.  18..;  and  I  hereby  certify  that  the  contents  of 

the  above  declaration,  etc.,  were  fully  made  known 

r      -,  and  explained  to  the  applicant  and  witnesses  before 

LL-8-J  swearing,  including   the   words erased,  and   the 

words — added;  and  that  I  have  no  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim. 


[Signature.] 


[Official  character.] 

51.  DECLARATION  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  AN  INVALID  PEN- 
SION.—State  of — ,  county  of — ,««..•— On  this  —  day  of    .., 

A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and .personally 

appeared  before  me, ,  the  same  being  a  court  of 

record  within  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid 

— ,  aged years,  a  resident  of  — ,  county  of ,  State 

of who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  declares 

that  he  is  a  pensioner  of  the  United  States,  duly  enrolled  at 
the  ..  pension  agency,  at  the  rate  of — dollars  per  month,  | 
by  reason  of  disability  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  United 

States  while* ;   that  his  present  physical  condition  is 

such  that  he  believes  himself  entitled  to  receive  an  in- 
creased pension,  and  that  he  herewith  returns  his  present 
pension-certificate . 
He  further  declares  that  he  is  disabled  in  the  following 

mauner,  to  wit  :t  ...  ;  that  he  appoints his  true  and 

lawful  attorney  to  prosecute  his  claim ;  that  his  residence 

is  No in  —  street,  of — ,  county  of — ,  and  State  of 

— ;  and  his  post-office  address  is — 

Attest :  

[  Claimant's  signature.] 


Also  personally  appeared,  etc.,  etc.  (as  in  Form  50); 
Sworn  to.  etc.  (as  in  Form  50). 

XX.  Petitions.  —  52.  PETITION  TO   THE  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.— To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled :  The  petition  of  the  subscribers, 
citizens  of — ,  respectfully  shows  [here  stale  the  request  and 
the  facts  upon  which  it  is -urged], 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc.      [Signatures.] 

53.  PETITION  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  A  STATE.— To  his  Ex- 
cellency [naming  him]  the  Governor  of  the  State  of : 

The  petition  of  [etc.,  continuing  as  above']. 

54.  CAPTION  OF  A  PRELIMINARY  PETITION  TO  THE  COURT. 
—To  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  [or  other 

court,  giving  its  full  official  designation] :  The  petition  of , 

of  the  city  of  — ,  shows. 

55.  CAPTION  OF  A  PRELIMINARY  PETITION  TO  A  JUDGE. — 
To  Hon.  James  Kent,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  [or  other  court  or  magistrate,  as  above] :  The  petition  of 
[etc.,  ax  above]. 

XXI.  Powers    of  Attorney. —  56.  SHORT  FORM.— 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of  the  town  I 

of — ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of do  hereby 

make,  constitute,  and  appoint  Y.  Z.,  of  the  town  of ,  in 

the  county  of....,  and  State  of my  true,  sufficient, and 

lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my  name  to  [here  state  sub- 
ject-matter of  power  ;  see  forms  below],  and  to  do  and  perform 
all  necessary  acts  in  the  execution  and  prosecution  of  the 

»  Company  -.nd  regiment,  if  in  the  army;  and  vessel,  etc.,  if  In  the  n»w. 

t  Set  forth  extent  of  present  disability  as  sequence  of  disability  for  which' pension 
was  originally  allowed ;  how  far  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  or  dependent  upon 
the  personal  aid  or  attendance  of  others. 


aforesaid  business  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  I  might 
do  if  I  were  personally  present. 

In  witness  [etc.,  as  in  following  form]. 

5".  GENERAL  FORM,  WITH  POWER  OF  SUBSTITUTION  AND 
REVOCATION.— Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B., 

of ,  in  the  county  of  — ,  and  State  of — ,  have  made, 

constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  make, 

constitute,  and  appoint  Y.  Z.,  of my  true  and  lawful 

attorney,  for  me,  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  and  to 
my  use  [here  state  the  subject-matter  of  the  power  ;  see  />-/•//(.« 
below],  giving  my  said  attorney  full  power  to  do  everything 
whatsoever,  requisite  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
premises,  as  fully  as  I  could  do  if  personally  present,  with 
full  power  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying 
and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney,  or  his  substitute, 
shall  lawfully  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  by  virtue  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 

the day  of — ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and [Signature  of  constituent.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  I 
in  presence  of  ) 

[Signature  of  witness.} 

58.  POWER  TO   COLLECT  DEBTS. — [As  in  either  preceding 
form;  ]  to  ask,  demand,  sue  for,  collect,  receive,  and  give 
acquittance  for  all  sums  of  money,  debts,  and  demands 
whatsoever,  which  are  or  shall  be  due,  owing  and  belong- 
ing to  me,  or  detained  from  me,  by  C.  D.,  of — ,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  or  any  of  them  [or,  by  any 
person  or  persons  residing  or  being  in  —  ]. 

59.  POWER  TO  COLLECT  RENTS.— [As  in  Form  56  or  57 :]  to 
ask,  demand,  distrain  for,  collect,  and  receive,  all  such  rents, 
and  arrears  of  rent,  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  due,  or 
owing  to  me,  from  — ,  of — ,  or  any  of  them,  as  tenants 
or  occupants  of  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  be- 
longing to  or  claimed  by  me,  situate  in  — ,  in  the  State  of 

,  or  which  may  be  due  from,  or  payable  by,  any  other 

person  or  persons  whomsoever,  as  tenants,  occupiers,  lessees 
or  assignees,  of  any  term  or  terms,  of  such  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  part  of  them  ;  and  upon  receipt 
thereof,  to  give  proper  acquittances  and  discharges  thereof. 

60.  POWER  TO  RECEIVE   DIVIDENDS,  ETC. — [As  in  Form  56 
or  57 :]  to  receive  the  dividends  which  are  or  shall  be  pay- 
able, on  all  the  stock  standing  in  my  name  on  the  books  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  [or,  on  the  books  of  the 
Bank  of as  the  case  may  be],  and  give  receipt  therefor. 

61.  POWER  TO  TRANSFER  STOCK.— [As  in  Form  56  or  57:]  to 
sell,  transfer,  and  assign,  all  stock  [or,  — shares  of  stock] 

of  the Company  standing  in  my  name  on  the  books  of 

the  said  company. 

XXII.  Promissory  Notes.— 62.  NEGOTIABLE  PROM- 
ISSORY NOTE. 

$1000.  NEW  YORK,  January  1,  18. . 

Sixty  days  after  date  [or,  on  the     . .  day  of 18 . . ,  or,  on 

demand],  I  promise  [or,  we  promise— or,  we  jointly  and 
severally  promise]  to  pay  to  A.  B.  or  order  [or,  to  A.  B.  or 
bearer],  one  thousand  dollars  [with  interest],  for  value  re- 
ceived .  [Signature  of  maker.  ] 

63.  NON-NEGOTIABLE  NOTE. 

$1000.  NEW  YORK,  January  1,  18.. 

Sixty  days  after  date  [or  otherwise,  as  above],  I  promise  to 
pay  to  A.  B.  one  thousand  dollars,  for  value  received  [with 
interest].  [Signature  of  maker.] 

[Indorsements  as  in  Forms  5-8.] 

64.  STOCK  NOTE.— [As  in  Form  62,  adding  at  the  end ;]  hav- 
ing deposited  with  him,  as  collateral  security,  with  author- 
ity to  sell  the  same  at  public  or  private  sale,  on  the  non- 
performance  of  this  promise  and  without  notice  [here  desig- 
nate the  collaterals].  [Signature  of  maker.] 

XXIII.  Receipts. — 65.  GENERAL  RECEIPT  FOR  MONEY. 
—$ Received  from  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of . . .  .dollars. 

[Date.]  A.  B. 

66.  FOR  CHATTELS.— Received  from  Y.   Z.  one  cart,  one 
wagon,  one  plough,  one  harrow,  one  black  horse  five  years 
old,  known  as  Jack,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  heretofore  kept  by 
said  Y.  Z.,  on  his  farm  in....  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

67.  FOR  PAPERS.— I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Y.  Z.  the  several  notes  [or,  deeds,  or,  contracts], 
and  other  papers,  which  are  enumerated  and  described  in 
the  schedule  annexed.  A.  B. 

[Date.] 
[Annex  list,  identifying  papers  by  dates,  parties'  names,  etc.] 

68.  RECEIPT  FOR  MONEY  PAID  BY  A  THIRD  PERSON.— $ 

Received  from  Y.  Z.,  by  the  hand  of  M.  N.,  — ,  the  sum  of 
....dollars.  A.  B. 

[Date.} 

69.  RECEIPT  FOR  MONEY  ON  BEHALF  OF  A  THIRD  PERSON. — 
$ Received  from  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of  —  dollars. 

A.  B.,  per  M.  N. 

70.  FORM  FOR  INDORSING  A  RECEIPT  ON  A  WRITTEN  INSTRU- 
MENT.— g Received  f  rom  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of  —  dollars, 

being  [a  part  of]  the  amount  due  upon  the  written  bond  [or, 
contract,  or,  policy  of  insurance,  etc.].  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

71.  RECEIPT   ON   ACCOUNT    GENERALLY.— $ —    Received 
from  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of dollars  on  account.  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

72.  RECEIPT  FOR  A  QUARTER'S  RENT.— $ —    Received  of 

Y.  Z.  the  sum  of dollars,  being  one  quarter's  rent,  due 

this  day,  for  my  dwelling-house  and  estate,  No  —  street, 
now  occupied  by  said  Y.  Z.  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

73.  FOR  INTEREST  ON  A  BOND. — $ —    Received  of  Y.  Z. 

the  sum  of dollars,  being  the  annual  interest  due  on  hia 

bond,  dated  the.... day  of....,  18..,  given  to  me  [or,  to 
M.  N.],  and  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  in  three  years  from  date,  with  annual  in- 
terest [which  payment,  herein  acknowledged,  I  promise  to 
indorse  on  said  bond].  A.  B. 

[Date.] 
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74.  FOR  PART  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  A  BOND.— $..   .Received 

of  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of dollars,  to  apply  on  his  bond,  dated 

the day  of ,  18..,  given  to  me  [or,  to  M.  X.],  being  the 

same   payment  which  I  have  this  day  indorsed  on  said 
bond.  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

75.  FOR    PAYMENT    FOR    PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES.— $ 

Received  from  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of — dollars,  for  professional 
services  rendered  by  me  in  [state  the  nature  of  the  *>/•<-.' 

[Date.]  .      A.  B. 

76.  FOR  MONET  TO  BE  PAID  OVER. — $ Received  from 

Y.  Z.  the  sum  of  . .  .dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank  of . . .  , 
on  their  surrendering  a  note  which  they  hold,  made  by  said 

Y.  Z. ,  dated  the day  of ,  18 . . ,  f or — dollars,  payable 

days  after  date.  A.  B. 

77.  FOR  MONEY  TO  BE  DISBURSED.— $ Received  from 

Y.  Z.  the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  expended  in  necessary 

travelling  expenses  and  disbursements  in  going  to  Washing- 
ton for  him  to  obtain  letters  patent  [or  otherwise  state  the 
nature  of  the  disbursements  intended}.  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

78.  FOR  MONEY  TO  BE  REPAID.— $  —    Received  from  Y.  Z., 

of  ...,  the  sum  of dollars,  which  I  promise   to  repay 

to  him  on  demand  [or,  in days,  or,  months  ;  or,  on  the 

....day  of....,  18..]-  A.  B. 

[Date.] 

79.  FOR  PAPERS  TO  BE  SAFELY  KEPT  AND  RESTORED.— I 
hereby  acknowledge  that  the  several   deeds  and  writings 
contained  in  the  schedule  annexed  were  this  day  delivered 
to  me  by  Y.  Z.,  of,  etc.,  and  I  hereby  undertake  to  keep 
them  with  the  same  degree  of   care,  as  I  keep  my  own 
deeds,  writings,  and  papers,  or  other  valuable  effects,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  said  Y.  Z.,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  on 
his  or  their,  etc.  [state  the  condition,  or  say,  upon  request], 
uninjured  and  undefaced,  inevitable  casualty  excepted. 

[Date.']  A.  B. 

[Annex  Schedule,  as  in  Form  67.] 

80.  IN  FOT.L  OF  A  PARTICULAR  DEMAND.— $ —    Received 
from  Y.  Z.  the  sum  of  . .  .dollars,  in  full  of  all  demands  for 
printing  up  to  date  [or,  to  the  . .  .day  of  —  ,18..]. 

[Date.]  A.B. 

81.  IN  FULL  OF  ALL  DEMANDS.— $ Received  of  Y.  Z. 

the  sum  of dollars,  in  full  of  all  demands  against  him. 

A.B. 

XXIV.  Releases.— 83.  GENERAL  RELEASE  OF  ALL  DE- 
MANDS.—Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of 
the  city  of  — ,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Y.  Z.,  of do  hereby  re- 
lease and   forever  discharge   the   said   Y.   Z.,   his   heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,   of  and  from  all  actions, 
causes  of  action,  suits,  controversies,  claims,  and  demands 
whatsoever,    for  or   by  reason   of  any  matter,  cause,  or 
thing,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  — 
day  of ,  18.. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

seal,  this day  of — ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

—  [Signature  and  seal.] 

In  presence  of 
[Wit ness's  signature.] 

XXV.  Subscription   Paper.— 83.  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
A  BUILDING. — We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  pay  the  sums  set 
opposite  our  respective  names,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Glen's  Falls  ;   said  church  to  be 
built  on  the  lot  now  occupied    by  the  old  Presbyterian 
church  In  said  village.    The  amount  to  be  subscribed,  in 
cash,  is  to  be  $5000  ;   the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees 
of  said  church,  or  to  a  building  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  undersigned  subscribers.    The  body  of  the  church  to 
be  finished  and  furnished  uniformly  ;   the  pews  or  slips  are 


to  be  equally  assessed,  and  rented  annually  ;  and  said 
:i->< -sments  and  rents  to  be  paid  and  applied  by  said 
trustees  in  payment  for  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  said  church  and  congregation,  and  expenses  ot  said 
church.  [Signatura  and  suma.^ 

[Date.] 

XXVI.  Wills.— 84.  SHORT  FORM.— The  will  of  A.  B.,  of 
— ,  [merchant]. 

1.  1  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  my  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  to  C.  D.  [revoking  all  former  wills]. 

2.  1  appoint  E.  F.  the  executor  of  tLis  will. 

[Date.]  [Signature.} 

[Signatures  of  witnesses,  with  or 
without  attestation  clause,  for 
which  see  form  86.1 

85.  A  WILL  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE.— I,  A.  B.,  of 

the    town  of — ,  in  the  county  of ,   and  State  of , 

[merchant],  declare    this    to    be  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment : 

1.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  C.  B., dollars,  to  be 

received  by  her  in  lieu  of  dower. 

2.  To  my  son,  E.  B.,  — dollars  [which  said  several  lega- 
cies I  direct  to  be  paid  within after  my  decease]. 

3.  I  give  and  devise  to  niy  son,  E.  B.  aforesaid,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  all  [here  designate  the  property],  together  with 
all  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing or  in  any  wise  appertaining:  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
premises  above    described  to  the  said  E.  B.,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  forever. 

4.  I  give  and  devise  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  my  real  property,  of  every  name  and  nature  whatsoever, 
to  my  said  daughter,  M.  B.  [and  my  daughter,  O.  B..  to  be 
divided  equally  between  them,  share  and  share  alike]. 

5.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  my  personal  property,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  to 
my  said  wife,  C.  B. 

6.  I  hereby  appoint  E.  B.  the  sole  executor  of  this  will, 
revoking  all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

In  witness  [etc.,  as  in  form  86]. 

86.  ATTESTATION  CLAUSE,  DESCRIBING  EXECUTION  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK.— In  witness  whereof,  I 
[name  of  testator]  have  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
consisting  of  —  sheets  of  paper,  subscribed  my  name  [and 
set  my  seal]  this  —  day  of ,  18.. 

[Signature,  with  or  loithaut  seal.] 
Subscribed  by  the  testator  in  the 
presence  of  each  of  us  [or,  Acknowl- 
edged by  the  testator  to  each  of  us 
to  have  been  subscribed  by  him],  and 
at  the  same  time  declared  by  him  to 
us  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament, 
and  thereupon  we,  at  the  request  of 
the  testator,  sign  our  names  hereto 
as  witnesses,  this — day  of — ,  18.., 
at.... 
[Signatures  and  addresses  of  witnesses.] 

87.  ATTESTATION  OF  WILL  ACCORDING  TO   THE  LAWS  OF 
ENGLAND.— In  witness  whereof,  I.  the  said  A.  B.,  have  here- 
under  set  my  hand,  this — day  of — 18.. 

[Signature  of  testator.] 
Signed  and  declared  by  the  said 
A.  B.,  as,  and  for  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament in  the  presence  of  us  (both 
being  present  at  the  same  time),  who, 
at  his  request,  in  his  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names   as 
witnesses. 
[Signatures  of  witnesses.] 


RULERS,  POPULATION,  RELIGION  AND  AREAS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

COUNTRIES. 

RULERS. 

NAME. 

RELIGION. 

AREA  IK 
SQ.  M. 

POPULA- 
TION. 

NAME. 

TITLE. 

BIRTH. 

ACCESSION. 

Ah      '   ' 

Coptic  Chr.  and 
Mohammedan. 
Mohammedan. 
R.  Cath. 

Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Mohammedan. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
Gr.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 

Buddhist. 

R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 

Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
Mohammedan. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot.  &R.  Cath. 
Prot.  &R.  Cath. 
Gr.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 

R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Buddhist. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot. 

Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Gr.  Cath. 
Mohammedan  . 
Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
Mohammedan. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Gr.  Cath. 
Gr.  Cath. 

R.  Cath. 

R.  Cath. 

R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot. 

Prot. 

Prot. 
Gr.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
Prot. 
Prot.  &  Pagan. 
Mohammedan  . 

Mohammedan  . 
Mohammedan. 

Prot. 
R.  Cath. 
R.  Cath. 
Prot. 
Prot. 

128,046 

278,562 
I4j 

869 
1,200,000 
240,942 
5,851 
29,292 
11,373 
106,735 
842,729 
3,218,166 
1,526 
24,360 
218,925 

4,000,000 

320,638 
19,979 

14,753 
251,322 
210,000 
204,028 
212,091 
121,764 
25,041 
44,800 
6,400 
10,000 
2,964 

50,000 
114,300 
150,000 
14,300 
445 
4,834 

997 
743,948 
6 
3.550 
313,560 
12,648 
49,500 
122,869 
2,417 
56,700 
610,000 
500,000 
36,510 
137,066 
148 
297 
48,307 
8,387,816 

30 

7,225 

18,000 
509 
816 
933 
1,421 
6,777 
212 

340 

318 

18,800 
195,767 
170,979 
15,992 
115,000 
398,873 

45,716 
2,396,692 

3,602,990 
72,000 
439,120 
466 
7,675 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 
12,000 

232,747 
2,942,000 
37,754,972 
1,570,254 
5,284,778 
5,519,844 
350,000 
1,957,352 
10,108,291 
349,429 
1,998,983 
2,400,396 

400,000,000 

2,951,323 
185,000 

1,969,039 
1,066,137 
5,517,000 
37,672,048 
45,234,061 
35,262,762 
1,979,423 
1,252,497 
57,985 
550,000 
936,944 

400,000 
28,459,451 
37,011,964 
1,050,000 
120,246 
577,055 

100,269 
10,046,872 
7,049 
236,000 
6,370,000 
4,012,693 
275,815 
1,806,900 
337,478 
346,048 
7,653,000 
2,600,000 
4,160,315 
27,279,111 
50,782 
101,330 
5,300,000 
100,372,553 

8,000 

554,785 

200,000 
155,036 
194,716 
207,075 
309,577 
2,972,805 
35,374 

80,2% 

71,107 
1,826,000 
16,634,345 
4,565,668 
2,846,102 
800,000 
1,010,000 

2,100,000 
42,214,350 

50,155,783 
432,000! 
2,075,245 
56,522 
1,971,118 

Johannes  II. 

Abdurrahman. 
A  Council-General 
of  Twenty-four. 
Leopold  Friedrich. 
Julio  A.  Roca- 
Franz  Joseph  I. 
Friederich  I. 
Ludwig  II. 
Leopold  II. 
MirKhodadak. 
Norciso  Campero. 
Dom  Pedro  II. 
A  Regency  Council 
Alexander  I. 
Domingo  Santa 
Maria. 
Kwang-Su. 

R.  NuSez. 
Don  Prospero  Fer- 
nandez. 
Christian  IX. 
J.  M.  P.  Caamano. 
Tewfik. 
Jules  Gr6vy. 
Wilhelm  I. 
Victoria. 
Georg  I. 
Rufino  Barrios. 
David  Kalakaua. 
Salomon. 
Ludwig  IV. 

Louis  Bogran. 
Humbert  I. 
Mutsu  Hito. 
H.  R.  W.  Johnson. 
Waldemar. 
Friedrich      Frantz 
III. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm. 
Porfirio  Diaz. 
Charles  III. 
Nicholas  I. 
Muley  Hassan. 
William  III. 
Dr.  Adam  Cardenas 
See  Sweden. 
Peter  I. 
Caballero. 
Nassr-ed-Din. 
Caseres. 
Dom  Luis  I. 
Wilhelm. 
Heinrich  XXII. 
Heinrich  XIV. 
Charles  I. 
Alexander  III. 

Two    Captains, 
changing     every 
six  months. 
Rafael    Zaldivar  y 
Lazo. 
General  Bellini. 
Ernst. 
Ernst  II. 
Georg  II. 
Charles  Auguste. 
Albert. 
Adolph  Georg. 

Georg  Albert. 

Charles  Gunther. 
Milan  I. 
Alfonso  XII. 
Oscar  II. 
Dr.  K.  Schenk. 
S.  J.  P.  Kriiger. 
Ahmed  Rassim  Pa- 
sha. 
Sidi  Ali  Pasha. 
Abdul  Hamid  II. 

Grover  Cleveland. 
Maximo  Santos. 
Joaquin  Crespo. 
Georg  Victor. 
Charles  I. 

King. 
Ameer. 

Duke. 
President. 
Emperor. 
Grand  Duke. 
King. 
King. 
Khan. 
President. 
Emperor. 

Prince. 

President. 
Emperor. 

President. 

President. 
King. 
President. 
Khedive. 
President. 
Emperor. 
Queen. 
King. 
President. 
King. 
President. 
Grand  Duke. 

President. 
King. 
Mikado.       t 
President. 
Prince. 

Grand  Duke. 
Grand  Duke. 
President. 
Prince. 
Prince. 
Sultan. 
King. 
President. 

Grand  Duke. 
President. 
Shah. 
President. 
King. 
King. 
Prince. 
Prince. 
King. 
Czar. 

President. 
President. 
Duke. 
Duke. 
Duke. 
Grand  Duke. 
King. 
Prince. 

Prince. 

Prince. 
King. 
King. 
King. 
President. 
President. 

Bey. 
Bey. 

Sultan. 

President. 
President. 
President. 
Prince. 
King. 

Apr.  29,  1831. 

Aug.  18,  1830. 
Sept.    9,  1826. 
Aug.  25,1845. 
Apr.    9,  1835. 

Dec.    2,  1825. 
Apr.     5,  1857. 

1871. 

July  18,  1834. 
Apr.     8,  1818. 

Nov.  19,  1852. 
Aug.  15,  1813. 
Mar.  22,  1797. 
May  24,  1819. 
Dec.  24,  1845. 

Nov.  16,  1836. 
Sept.  12,  1837. 

Mar.  14,  1844. 
Nov.    3,  1852. 

Apr.   18,  1824. 

Mar.  19,  1851. 
Oct.  17,  1819. 

Dec.     8,  1818. 
Oct.     7,  1841. 

Feb.  19,  1817. 

July     8,  1827. 
Apr.  24,  1829. 

Oct.   31,  1838. 
Mar.  22,  1797. 
Mar.  28,  1846. 
May  28,  1832. 
Apr.  20,  1839. 
Mar.  10,  1845. 

Sept.  16,  1826. 
June  21,  1818. 
Apr.     2,  1826. 
June  24,  1818. 
Apr.  23,  1828. 
Aug.     1,  1817. 

Nov.  23,  1838. 

Aug.    7,  1830. 
Aug.  22,  1854. 
Nov.  28,  1857. 
Jan.  21,  1829. 

Oct      5,  1817. 
Sept.  22,  1842. 

Mar.  18,  1837. 

Jan.    14,  1831. 
Mar.    6,  1823. 

1872. 
1880. 

May  22,  1871. 
Oct.    12,  1880. 
Dec.    2,  1848. 
Apr.  24,  1852. 
Mar.  10,  1864. 
Dec.  10,  1865. 
1856. 
June    1,  1880. 
Apr.     7,  J831. 
Oct.    18,  1884. 
Apr.  29,  1879. 

Sept.  18,  1881. 
Jan.  22,  1875. 

Apr.     1,  1884. 

Aug.  10,  1882. 
Nov.  15,  1863. 
Oct.    23,  1883. 
Aug.    8,  1879. 
Jan.  30,  1879. 
Jan.  18,  1871. 
June  20,  1837. 
June    6,  1863. 
May     9,  1873. 
Feb.  12,  1874. 
Oct.    22,  1879. 
June  13,  1877. 

Nov.  27,  1883. 
Jan.     9,  1878. 
Feb.   13,  1867. 
Jan.     7,  1884. 
Dec.    8,  1875. 

Apr.  15,1883. 
Sept.   6,  1860. 
Dec.    1,  1884. 
June  20,  1856. 
Aug.  14,  1860. 
Sept.  25,  1873. 
Mar.  17,  1849. 
Mar.    1,  1883. 

Feb.  27,  1853. 
Nov.  25,  1882. 
Sept.  19,  1848. 
1884. 
Nov.  11,  1861. 
Jan.     2,  1861. 
Nov.    8,  1859. 
July  11,  1867. 
Apr.   20,  1866. 
Mar.  13,  1881. 

Apr.  30,  1876. 
Julv  20,  1884. 
Aug.    3,  1853. 
Jan.   29,  1844. 
Sept.  20,  1866. 
July    8,  1853. 
Oct.    29,  1873. 
Nov.  21,  1860. 

Nov.  26,  1869. 

July  17,  1880. 
July    2,  1868. 
Dec.  30,  1874. 
Sept.  18,  1872. 
Jan.     1,  1885. 
May     9,  1883. 

Nov.,       1881. 
Oct.    28,  1882. 
Aug.  31,  1876. 

Mar.     4,  1885. 
Mar.     1,  1882. 
Feb.   20,  1884. 
May    15,  1845. 
June  25,  1804. 

Anbalt             

Argentine  Republic  — 
Austria-Hungary  

Bolivia           

lira/,  j  1                  

Chili           

Colombia,  United  States 
of         

E"Viit 

Great  Britain  &  Ireland 

Hawaiian  Islands.  .    .  . 
Hayti            

Holland.     See  Nether- 
lands, The  

Italy      

Japan  

Lippe  

Mecklenburg-Sch  werin 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  .  . 
Mexico  

Monaco  

Montenegro  .        

Morocco  

Netherlands,  The  

Nicaragua  

Norway  

Oldenburg  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal       

Prussia  

Reuss-Qreiz    

Reuss-Schleiz  

Roumania  

Russia  

Sandwich  Islands.    See 
Hawaiian  Islands  
San  Marino  

San  Salvador  

Santo  Domingo  

Saxe-Altenburg  

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  
Saxe-Meiningen  

Saxe-  Wei  mar-Eisenach. 
Saxony...    

Schaumburg-Lippe  
Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt  

Schwartzburg-Sonder- 
hausen  

Servia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Transvaal... 

Tripoli  

Tunis  

Turkish  Empire  

United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Waldeck  

Wtirtemberg  

CORN    STATISTICS. 
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